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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include an interesting and thought- 
provoking statement by a distinguished 
American, former Governor James M. 
Cox, of Ohio, and an article by Ralph J. 
Donaldson: 


CLEVELAND, March 28.—In a_ statement 
given the Plain Dealer tonight, former Gov. 
James M. Cox, who championed the cause 
of the League of Nations in 1920, expressed 
the hope that the mistake of the past would 
not be repeated and that out of the present 
world crisis would cOme a constructive and 
enduring peace. The statement read: 

“The implications of the present situation 
are so obvious that it would seem a waste of 
time to recite them. VTaturally I have 
thought a great deal in the past about what 
might have been and in these reflections have 
adopted this philosophy—we live under and 
must maintain a democracy in government. 
In its processes politics is its instrument. 
3ad politics bedevil us at times as it did in 
1920. That’s a price we must pay occasionally 
for the blessings of democracy. 

“Had we been a homogenous people, the 
mistake of 1920 would not have been made. 
Racial groups, controlled more by inherited 
prejudices than by love of our country, were 
cleverly used by Republican leaders to pro- 
mote their selfish and partisan ends. We 
have seen the dreadful cost. 

“We usually find a compensation in any 
seeming disaster and it may be that out of 
this crisis will come a constructive peace that 
will endure. We must assume that out of a 
chastened world will come a preponderance 
of good over evil. I give little time to think- 
ing of the past except to recall with some 
satisfaction that in that campaign I never 
once dipped the colors of our great cause 
to political expediency. Our strength in 
thought and deed now must be given to the 
task in hand. The hot breath of barbarism is 
close to our shores and its hidedus portent 
must be plain even to our isolationists.” 
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Appendix 


HOPE VOICED THAT ENDURING PEACE WILL FOLLOW 
WAR IF UNITED STATES AVOIDS MISTAKE OF 
1920 
(CLEVELAND, March 28.—The Cleveland Plain 

Dealer, in its edition tomorrow, will publish 

the following article by Ralph J. Donaldson, 

special staff writer: ) 

Tuesday a great American, Ohio’s only liv- 
ing nominee for President of a major political 
party, will be 72. 

He is James M. Cox, former Congressman, 
former Governor, and candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party for President in 1920. This year 
his birthday should have deep significance for 
all Americans, for the United States is now 
engaged in a desperate struggle which might 
have been avoided if his counsel had been 
heeded 22 years ago. 

Although he was one of the worst defeated 
candidates for the Presidency up to that time, 
the speeches he made in the 1920 campaign 
will be remembered long after the utterances 
of lesser but politically more successful men 
have been forgotten. For the indescribable 
chaos which he predicted would follow the 
failure of the United States to ratify the 
Covenant of the League of Nations has now 
come upon us and the world. 

Looking back on that sordid political era 
which followed the first World War, one is 
almost at a loss to account for what hap- 
pened. 

During the war there was almost universal 
agreement that an allied victory would be 
followed by the establishment of a League 
of Nations to maintain the peace and pros- 
perity of the world and to protect the weak 
from exploitation by the strong. But the 
League, which was largely the product of 
Woodrow Wilson’s idealism, became a par- 
tisan political issue. The United States re- 
jected it, along with Cox’s candidacy, and it 
never acquired the power and prestige which 
Wilson had envisioned. 

When we turned our backs on the rest of 
the world, so calloused had we become that 
the Teapot Dome scandal was but an over- 
night sensation, We kept cool with Coolidge. 
With Hoover we had our eyes fixed on a 
chicken in every pot and two cars in every 
garage. Then came bank failures, depres- 
sion, and the recovery efforts of the New 
Deal, which developed into a social revolu- 
tion. All the time the forces which brought 
on the second World War were gathering 
strength, but we were too occupied with our 
own affairs to notice them until Hitler in- 
vaded the Low Countries and France fell 

How different the history of the world 
might have been if the United States had 
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exerted its great influence to uphold 
principles of justice and equality in the rela- 
tionships between nations, instead of svc- 
cumbing to the false doctrine that what hap- 
pened in the rest of the world could not 
affect us. If we had helped bring about eco- 
nomic stability in Europe, Hitler might still 
be painting houses instead of destroying 
them. If through our influence, we had made 
the League of Nations an effective instrument 
of world peace, Japan’s aggression in China 
might have been stopped, Mussolini might 
never have had his dream of an African em- 
pire, and there would not have been any 
partitioning of Czechoslovakia at Munich 

No one can say that Cox, as a candidate for 
the Presidency, did not present the issue 
squarely to the country in 1920 

“There must be a definite settlement of 
the problem of the relations of the United 
States with other countries, or chaos un- 
believable will follow,” he said shortly aft 
his nomination. 

On the question of whether the United 
States should join the League of Nations, he 
said: 

“I am in favor of going in. This is the 
supreme test. Shall we act in concert with 
the free nations of the world in setting up a 
tribunal which will avert wars in 
ture? This question must be met and an- 
swered honestly and not by equivocation 

“We must say in language which the world 
can understand whether we shall participate 
in the advancement of a cause which has i 
it the hope of peace and world reconstruc- 
tion, or whether we propose to follow the old 
paths trod by the nations of Europe, paths 
which always led to fields of blood 

“We must say in language which our own 
people can understand whether we shall unite 
with our former allies to make effective 
only plan of peace and reconstruction which 
has been formulated or whether we prop: 
to play a lone hand in the world and guard 
our isolation with a huge army and ever- 
increasing navy, With all the consequent 
burdens of it.” 

This was straighforward, unequivocal lan- 
guage, of the kind not heard from politicians 
who seek vctes by dodging an issue or con 
cealing their ignorance in a bouquet of flow- 
ery phrases. But Cox was not under 
illusion that the League of Nations w i 
be the embodiment of perfection. He did 
not contend that it would prevent all future 


the 


the fu- 





warr, but that it would lessen their proba- 
bility and make them local rather than world- 
wide. 

“During the war,” he said, “everybody 
for a League of Nations. Nobcdy opposed to 
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it. Everybody agreed it was absolutely essen- 
tial to stop forever the useless slaughter of 
millions of men. Why, then, did the Repub- 
lican Senators begin after the armistice to 
cast discredit on the League? It was nothing 
but partisan bigotry and a blind desire for 
political ammunition in the coming election. 

“I am not saying the League is perfect. No 
human document is, but it is a step in the 
right direction. It would put the loose ends 
of civilization together now and do more 
toward the restoration of normal conditions 
in six months’ time than can the powers of 
the earth, acting independently, in 10 years’ 
time.” 

But in 1920 Cox's plea fell on deaf ears. 
The public yearned for the return to “nor- 
malcy” which was promised by Warren G. 
Harding. To many Americans normalcy 
meant the isolation of the United States from 
foreign affairs. By a decisive vote, the public 
rejected Cox and the League. 

Two years after that election 
raised his voice in oppositicn to 
Sighted policies which he felt sure 
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Cox again 
the short- 
would lead 
disaster 
“The echoing cry of America First is a 
intelligence,” he said, “as 
happy experience tells us that we are a part of 
the whole world, in soul, by the will of 
Almighty God, and in practicalities by the 
logic of nature’s laws—Republican dictum 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Again at the Cleveland City Club in 1922, 
he said 

“The chicks are coming home to roost. If 
we continue to lead the life of a hermit 
history will record a responsibility to which 
America did not respond. Europe has been 
slowly drifting toward a state of utter collapse, 


and the first thing that started her on the 
way was the desertion by America of her 
illies.” 


At a Jackson Day dinner in Dayton that 
year Cox made another statement which was 
interpreted as a willingness on his part to 
resubmit the issue of the League of Nations 
to the people in 1924, with himself again the 
Democratic standard bearer. 

“Our faith in the Official pronouncements 
of 1920 is unaffected by the result of the elec- 
year,” he said “If we had 
wuvered in our beliefs or if we had dipped 

l the tempting currents of racial 
would have been unworthy to 
kson Day. We stand in our very 


discontent, we 
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trecks, just where we were when the votes 
were counted. We have not retreated a step. 
The fi still flies, and we are ready for the 
xt fight.” 
he next fight was not conducied on 
behalf of a world organization to maintain 
P ¢ nomic stability. It was a bitter 
battle the Democratic Party at the 
M2a Garden convention in 1924. 
Cc x fayorite-son candidate of the 
O ( I the convention itself 
was I Smith and McAdoo. But 
Cox had lo he ou me berause the con- 
vention had turned its back on the principles 
if Woodrow Wilson by rejecting a plank ad- 
rating Amer n ¢ rance into the Leagu 
Nations in spite of a magnificent and dra- 
itic p! b e late Newton D. Baker 
Neverthe the Ol delegation, which 
d brought about Cox’s nomination on the 
forty-fourth ballot at the San Francisco con- 
venti 1920, voted solidly for him through 
64 | the Madison Square Garden con- 
when } released his delegates in a 
u ttempt to bring about harmony 
The Anti-Saloon League must share some 
‘ } ¢ bil f the defeat of Cox in 
1920, for it op; i him and supported Hard- 
Cox had : love for the Anti-Saloon 
Leagu which he : ailed as “a mere chattel 
of Republican headquarters,” nor for the 
neral counsel, the late Wayne B. Wheeler, 
whom he denounced f “habitual trickery.” 
N rtheless, he declared in the 1920 cam- 
k that the pr t mn amendment, which 
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had become a part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion the year before, would be enforced by 
the Federal Government as long as it re- 
mained in the Constitution. Those who 
know Cox's record as Governor of Ohio are 
certain that if he had been elected it would 
have been enforced far more effectively than 
it was in the Harding administration. 

“The liquor question is not an issue, it is 
merely incidental to the big things the Nation 
has to face,” Cox said. “But it will be kept 
an issue just as long as some Officials of the 
Anti-Saloon League find in it a professional 
means of support. 


“The expressed mandate of the people, 
either in the Constitution or in statute, is 


the law of the land. The majority has a per- 
fect right to change either Constitution or 
statute, but until it is changed the officer 
who does not enforce the law is as unworthy 
as the man who breaks it.” 

Six years later, discussing the effect of pro- 
hibition, Cox commentec that “this is an 

ra of intellectual dishonesty and hypocrisy.” 

Cox’s campaign tour through the West in 
1920 was marked by the frequency with which 
he invited questions from his audiences. In 
South Dakota he was asked by a local leader 
not to discuss the League of Nations on the 
ground that it would hurt his candidacy. 

“tT have no issue for one part of the country 
which I will not discuss with any cther part 
of the country,”’ he replied 

Even the Hearst papers, which were bitterly 
opposed to him, commented on his “vigorous 
and plain-spoken manner” and his “fearless- 


ness in not sidestepping or straddling an 
issue.” 

But vigor and fearlessness were not un- 
known to those who followed Cox’s career as 


Governor of Ohio 

Born March $1, 1870, at Jacksonburg, Butler 
County, Cox worked on a farm and as janitor 
of a church and school and became a reporter 
for a Middletown (Ohio) newspaper. As ccr- 
respondent for the Cincinnati Enquirer, he 
scooped other newspapers on a train wreck 
by tying up the only available telegraph wire. 
This landed him a newspaper job in Cincin- 
nati. 

In 1894 he went to Washington as secretary 
to Congressman Paul J. Sorg. In 1898 he 
started his career as a publisher by purchasing 
the Dayton News. Today, in addition to the 
Dayton News, he also publishes newspapers in 
Springfield. Ohio, Atlanta, Ga, and Miami, 
Fla. 

Cox’s political career started in 1908 when 
he was elected to Congress. Reelected in 1910, 
he was elected Governor in 1912, defeated fcr 
reelection in 1914, and reelected Governor in 
1916 and 1918 

His first term as Governor was marked by 
the passage of the workmen's compensation 
law, one of the most notable achievements of 


his administration. But it was not passed 
without bitter opposition from strongly en- 
trenched interests. At one time in the fight 


he was urged to compromise. 
rejected the proposal 


Indignantly he 


“There will be no dollars coined from 
broken bones or dividends paid cn human 
suffering while I am Governor,” he said. 
“Human justice must live, even if it grow on 
my political grave.” 

As Governor, Cox also cbtali 1 le enact- 
ment of law prohibiting child labor, pro- 
viding pensions for widowed mothers and 





requiring the establishment of safety stand- 
ards in Chio mines. He ins urated the 
budget system in tl handling of State 
finances, and thro i prison reform act 
which wa for ner of the parole 
system, established the London Prison farm 
and instituted the payment pensions to 
the indigent blind 

In the war period Cox w ve in every 





Ohio's ' 
up farm productio1 
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movement to make 
To speed 


rt effective. 
he arranged 


for a display of farm tractors at the Ohio 
State fair and a number of unty fairs. 


One winter there was a coal shortage which 


i 
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brought about intense suffering in some 
parts of the State. Without waiting to find 
cut whether he had the authority to do so, 
he seized coal that was being shipped to 
lake ports to await the opening of navigation 
and distributed it where it was needed. 

In 1918 he started a survey to find out 
how much time was lost in industry as a 
result of workers who were getting high wages 
knocking off work for two or three days a 
week. Then he issued a proclamation recom- 
mending that local authorities round up 
such workers as loafers and either see that 
they went back to work or prosecute them 
upon a vagrancy statute. 

Once, when the House of Representatives 
refused to pass a bill requiring teachers to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, he said that unless the House recon- 
sidered he would initiate such a bill and then 
take the stump and ask for the defeat of 
every Representative, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who had opposed it. Needless to say, 
the bill was passed. 

With his brilliant and colorful record as a 
three-term governor of Ohio, it was inevitable 
that Ohio Democrats should propose him for 
the Presidency. But the Nation was not ready 
to accept the cause he championed. It took a 
marauding dictator in Europe and a 
treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor to startle 
many Americans out of their complacency. 
The finest birthday tribute the Nation could 
pay James M. Cox would be to resolve that 
after this war has been won no little group of 
willful men will be allowed again to jeopardize 
the security of the world for the sake of 
winning an election. 


Establishing a Second Front 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


fr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as I understood the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLuanp! a mo- 
ment ago, he was insisting on the Allies 
establishing a second or a western front 
on the continent of Europe. 

Duzing the War between the Siates, at 
the high tide of Confederate success, one 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee’s friends told him 
that if the South won the war he would 
be elected president to succeed Jefferson 
Davis. General Lee protested and said, 
“IT do not believe in military presidents 
or political gen2rals.” 

This question of a second front should 
be left to men who understand the situa- 
tion and who are capable of analyzing 
every possibility. We have a General 
Staff: we have men in the Army and Navy 
who are experts. The President is Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces of 
this Nation, and instead of arising on 
this floor, or having open meetings, to 
try to tell the authorities when and where 
to establish additional fronts or to fight 
new battles, I think we ought to leave 
that to the Commander in Chief and the 
men under him who know what they are 
doing. 

I, for one, am not willing to try to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Chief 
Executive or on the General Staff or on 
the leaders of the Army and Navy and 
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tell them where and when to establish 
a front that might result in a major 
disaster. 

I agree with Robert E. Lee, and I would 
go One step further and say that I do 
not believe in military Congressmen or 
political generals and admirals. 





The Drive for a New Wor!d Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing memorandum No. 2 by George N. 
Peek, of Moline, IL: 


THE Drive ror A NEw WorRLD ORDER 


(Memorandum No. 2 by George N. Peek, 
Moline, Ill.) 


The internationalists, instead of concen- 
trating their attention on the war effort, 
continue in their drive for a post-war New 
World order. They have acquired some note- 
worthy support which has become very vocal. 
It extends all the way from liberal and sub- 
versive organizations and publications, at- 
tempting to discredit Congress, to the White 
House itself. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, committees and or- 
ganizations are engaged in this drive in one 
way or another. The Dies committee special 
report on subversive activities aimed at de- 
stroying our representative form of govern- 


ment, report No. 2277, June 25, 1942, says 
that: 
“* * © The issue simply stated is 


whether the Congress of the United States 
shall be the reality or the relic of American 
democracy.” 

I 


Mrs. Roosevelt, in an article in the July 
American magazine, What We Are Fighting 
For, says: 

“* * © The war is but a step in the revo- 
lution. After the war must come the realiza- 
tion of the things for which we have fought— 
the dream of a new world.” 

Is that what we are fighting for? A dream! 

We were told we were fighting Japan be- 
cause she attacked us at Pearl Harbor, and 
Germany and Italy because they declared 
war against us. The reasons leading up to 
these incidents, however, are more obscure. 

For more dreams read This Would Be Vic- 
tory, by Russell W. Davenport, in August 
1941 Fortune Magazine. Mr. Davenport, it 
will be recalled, is associated with Henry 
Luce and others in the publications For- 
tune, Time, and Life. (See Dies committee 
report, June 25, 1942.) Mr. Davenport is 
reported to have been picked for the very 
important task of shielding the Republican 


Presidential nominee in 1940 from anti- 
intervention ideas and people. Picked by 
whom? 

The defeated candidate, Mr. Willkie, now 


plays an unique role in American politics. In 
Chicago recently he announced his inten- 
tion to go into the elections or into the 
primaries in the various States, to defeat so- 
called isclationist candidates. On account of 
the implied importance to Mr. Willkie’s 
statements, let us take a lock at his con- 
nections. Among his reported business con- 
nections are an international banking house, 
Lehman & Co., and the moving picture in- 
dustry—Fox Films in particular, believed 


to have close connections with the Chase 
National Bank in New York, which it is said 
numbers the Rockefeller or Standard Oil in- 
terests among its influential stockholders. 
Mr. Willkie recently defended, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a Com- 
munist who had been ordered deported. 
In an address in Los Angeles this July 19, 
before the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Mr. Willkie 
said: 

“* © * We have become a people whose 
first interests are beyond the seas * * 

“* ©* * We are only now changing com- 
pletely from a young nation of domestic con- 
cerns to an adult nation of international 
interests and world outlook * * * 

“* * * We seek to break down the eco- 
nomic barriers of the world that the pec- 


ple of the world may live richer lives.” 
(July 20, 1942, Los Angeles Times.) 
For whom was he speaking—his clients 


the international bankers, the movie com- 
pany which he heads, the Communists, or 
himself? Certainly not the American people 
who repudiated him in 1940 and a similar 
issue in 1920, or the Republican Party, the 
recognized leaders of which likewise have re- 
pudiated him. His views about our Govern- 
ment were expressed by him in Look maga- 
zine last April 7. 

Under a section of the article This Would 
Be Victory, by Mr. Davenport, bearing the 
subcaption “An international party,” he 
described this new group: 

“* * * as a young and rising interna- 
tional party preparing to do political battle 
for a future world. * * * The first 
emergency act of the peoples of the area of 
freedom must be to pool for their common 
defense all their military resources; not only 
their productive capccities and their sup- 
plies (which to some extent the Lend-Lease 
Act accomplishes), but likewise their armies, 
navies, and air forces; to pool them if neces- 
sary under a single board of strategy * * *. 

“e * * The essential principles of this 
area will be that the people of each member 
state * * * will accordingly forego, in 
the interest of the whole, the exercise of cer- 
tain of their supposedly sovereign rights and 
privileges; and that such rights and privileges 
shall hereafter be exercised with the consent 
and approval of the freedom peoples. * * * 

“* * * The ideal of an area of freedom 
should be free trade among the member 
peoples * * *°. 

Of the President, Mr. Davenport says: 

“* * * The backing that Mr. Roosevelt 
has won for this policy is, to say the least, 
heterogeneous. It does not include large ele- 
ments of American labor * * *. On the 
other hand, it does include the recent Repub- 
lican candidate * * *. Therise of foreign 
policy, indeed, has entirely disrupted conven- 
tional American politics.” 

Remember, August, 1941, 
fore Pear] Harbor. 

Clark M. Eichelberger, 
Nations Association and Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, before the Com- 
monwealth Club of San Francisco, on July 
10, 1942, said: 

“* * * The society of nations will entail 
considerable sacrifice of political and economic 
sovereignty * ° *. 

“s * * The leadership of the United 
States will be necessary to build a society of 
nations wise enough to remove the causes of 
war and strong enough to prevent aggres- 
sion.” 


was 4 months be- 


director, League of 


II 

The President, in a letter transmitting 
his fifth report to Congress on lend-lease 
operations for the period ended June 11, 
1942, said: 

“+ * * By combined action now we can 
preserve freedom and restore peace to our peo- 
ples. By combined action later, we can fulfill 
the victory we have joined to attain. The 
concept of the United Nations will not perish 
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on the battlefields of this terrible war. It 

will live to lay the basis of the enduring 

world understanding on which mankind de- 

pends to preserve its pense and its freedom.” 
The report, chapter 3, page 21, says: 

‘* * * The program of lend-lease agree- 
ments is also emerging as a factor in the 
combined effort of the United Nations to 
Weave a pattern for peace. Those instru- 
ments are taking shape as key instruments 
of national policy, the first of our concrete 
steps in the direction of affirmative post-war 
reconstruction. * ° °*” 

It continues: 

“es * * The agreement with Greet Brit- 
ain was signed on February 23, 1942. On June 
2, 1942, an agreement was made with the Re- 


public of China embodying the same terms. 
* * * On June 11, 1942, a similar agree- 
ment was signed with the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics. The provisions of these 
agreements are now being offered to our other 
Allies receiving lend-lease assistance. * * * 

“* * * We have pledged our resources 
without limit to win the war and the peace 
which will follow it. * * * If the promise 
of the peace is to be fulfilled, a large vol- 
ume of production and trade among nations 
must be restored and sustained. This trade 
must be solidly founded on stable exchange 
relationships and liberal principles of com- 
merce. The lend-lease settlement will rest on 
& specific and detailed program for achieving 
these ends, which are, as article VII of the 
agreements with Great Britain, China, and 
Russia point out, ‘the material foundations 
of the liberty and welfare of all peoples.’” 

Please note the change in the views of the 
President about “exchange relationships and 
liberal principles of commerce” from those 
expressed by him in his message to the Lon- 
don Conference in July 1933: 

“* * * The sound internal economic 
system of a nation is a greater factor in its 
well-being than the price of its currency 
in changing terms of currencies of other na- 
— = 

The report continues: 

“s * * Tt is hoped that plans will soon 
develop for a series of agreements and rec- 
commendations for legislation in the fields of 
commercial policy, of money and finance, 
international investment and _ reconstruc- 
Se eS 

Here is notice from the President that some 
kind of legislation may be sought from Con- 
gress, and that raises the question—What kind 
of a Congress do we want? See part V. 

m1 


The Vice President, Mr. WaLLAcE, recently 
made some notable addresses. Mr. WALLACE 
suggested that— 

“e * * America will not have made her 
contribution until 9 out of 10 of the adults of 
the world can read and write and al! 
children of the world can have at least a pint 
GQmikady * *- * 

Another dream, but somewhat vague on de- 
tails as to how it is to be accomplished. It is 
suggested that as a realistic starting point we 
stop encouraging the exploitation of other 
nations under the guise of developing their 
resources. Cuba, for example 

Mr. WALLACE, as Secretary of Agriculture, in 
recent years has made some notable contri- 
butions to our present plight. He opposed 
the development of synthetic rubber in this 
country upon the ground that it might he- 
come a tariff-protected industry. His eco- 
nomic adviser, Mordecai Ezekiel, opposec 
development of the wood pulp and n 


the 











industry in the United States on the ¢ in 
that it would interfere with imports. And 
consistently, over the years, Mr. WALLACE has 
opposed the development of our own sugar 
production on the ground that this indust: 
was uneconomic, since we could buy sugar 
cheaper from Cuba. He refrz ined from say- 
ing that the Cuban workers receive cnly a 
| few cents a day and that tl! C1 uban sugar 
| industry is owned largely by the New York 
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ba according to Senator O’MAHONEY, so 
that a considerable portion of the saving is 
eficcted by the exploitation of the Cuban 
people for the benefit of their exploiters liv- 


Mr. WALLACE now says in an article pub- 
hed in the New York Times, July 12, 1942: 


“* * * During the years when I was 























Secretary of Agriculture * * * [I did 
ev ng I could te encourage th or eee 
( pment of proc es of makings thetic 
. . .* «© 

Reve y ) internati list fort 

t é bef ncluding the ¢ e | 
” ” I hope that Iter the VW 
\ °. » { t ft vast bulk of ol 
I uld <« e from a reall cheap 
( I Latin America and the Far 
I hat the automobile users of t 
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and even rubber that now are so critical to 
national strength.” (Address in Chicago, 
March 25, 1942.) 

v 

Now, to return to the President’s Sugges- 
tion that “plans will soon develop for a se- 
ries of agreements and recommendations for 
legislation.” The issue in this Congressional 
election thus becomes clear. It is American- 
ism versus internationalism, 

Americanism, meaning national self- 
sufiiciency as far as possible—a Government 
conducted primarily in the national inter- 
est—meaning our American standards of liv- 
ing, Wage and price levels under our Ameri- 
can constitutional form of government, 
without interference from the rest of the 
world, although always willing to cooperate 
with it; o1 

Internationalism, dependence 
upon foreign con- 
ducted more in the interest of foreign coun- 
tries—meaning abandonment of our higher 
living standards, wage and price levels, and 
independence of political action, and in their 
place acceptance by us of the generally lower 
world levels and some aliei form of gov- 
ernment 


meaning 


nations a government 


¢ 


The Government of the United States hbe- 
longs to the people They should decide 
through their representatives in Congres: 
which one they want. No one else should be 
permitted to decide for them and the issue 
is above partisanship 

With the Nation at war this election does 
not lend itself to campaign oratory. The war 
is not an issue. We are at war. What is 
about to be decided is a major policy which 
will determine the fate of comii genera- 
This means that every candidate for 
pubiic office, regardiess of his party affilia- 
tions, should be required, by his constituents, 
to make his position clear on this question, 
and if elected should be heid to account by 
them. After all, this is only reaffirming and 
carrying out the required oath of allegiance 
to the United States, to defend the Consti- 
tution which provides for an independent 

) executive department, and Su 











tions 


Let the people decid 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


BAN DISCRIMINATION 


In return for continued American aid, the 
Central and South American nations will be 
asked to accept Secretary of State Hull's lib- 
eral trade principles as the basis for a post- 
war international economic system. 

The Latin-American republics will be asked 
to renounce all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce in the post- 
war world; agree to a general reduction of 
tariff barriers and cooperate in measures de- 
signed to bring about an expansion in pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods throughout the world. 

If the Central and South American nations 
will agree to accept these trade principles, the 
United States also will relieve them of the 
obligation to make repayment in full for the 
American aid received during the war. 

CALLED PAYMENT 

Acceptance of the American economic prin- 
ciples will be regarded as a substantial pay- 
ment for the aid which this country extends 
to the Latin-American nations. If Chile and 
Argentina eventually join the common front 
against the Axis, the pact will be extended 
to them as well. 

Nine members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding Great Britain, Russia, and China, 
have signed these agreements with the United 
States 





Preventing Payment of Contingent Fees 
for Alleged Services in Connection 
With Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
preventing payment of contingent fees to 
anyone claiming to have rendered Serv- 
ices in connection with the procurement 
of contracts from the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, or any governmental 
agency is a most meritorious and most 
needed piece of legislation. I voted in 
favor of the amendments to put teeth 
in this legislation, and I congratulate the 
distinguished chairman of the Naval] Af- 
fairs Committee {Mr. Vinson] for the 
real and needful public service he has 
been rendering. 

We have been shocked to read in the 
papers of exorbitant fees paid to individ- 
uals who apparently claimed they had 
some inside connections in the Navy De- 
partment or in the War Department. I 
am pleased to know that a searching in- 
vestigation will continue and that if any 
officers in our armed forces or any 
civilian employees of our Government 
have connived with sales engineers and 
others in changing specifications, in 
steering Government business to their 
friends and sharing in exorbitant fees 
which must come from our taxpayers—I 
rejoice to know that such culprits will be 
searched out and in due time punished. 

The facts are, of course, that Army 
and Navy officers who have authority 
over contracts are not always in position 
to have ample time to study every pro- 
vision in the contract. They are ex- 
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tremely busy-—working night and day— 
and it is not unlikely that in many in- 
stances slickers have taken advantage of 
officers whose real training, after all, has 
been to make them fighting men. 

By this legislation we propose to put 
out of business sales engineers ard 
others whose offices are under their own 
hats and who are seeking to profit out 
of war. The American Legion, of which 
I am a member, has for 20 years advo- 
cated that in time of war, wealth and in- 
dustry should be conscripted the same as 
men. In other words, it appears inde- 
fensible to compel thousands and thou- 
sands of young men to endure the hard- 
ships of war, to offer their lives as sacri- 
fices, and at the same time to permit 
thousands who “toil not, neither do they 
spin” to profit out of the war at the ex- 
pense of their fellow Americans. 

In every war waged heretofore by our 
country, profiteers and vermin of that ilk 
have thrived. Gen. George Washington 
complained of the profiteers of that 
pericd. He said: “No punishment is too 
great for the man who can build his 
greatness upon his country’s ruin!” 





Coal in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23) , 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rgecorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the July 24 issue of the Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Advertiser, the subject of 
which is Coal in the War Effort. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COAL AND THE WAR EFFORT 

Everyone knows in a general way the es- 
ential role coal mining plays in the arma- 
ment program of the United States. Every- 


one knows that without coal we could not 
have steel, planes, or tanks, transportation 
would be halted, electric power production 


would be inadequate and munitions plants 
would suspend. 

However, few probably are conscious of 
the real magnitude of the burden that rests 
on the individual mine worker. When one 
grasps that, he comes nearer to a true pic- 
ture of the mighty role coal plays in the 


erim struggle for victory over the Axis 
Powers. 

We are indebted to Maj. Gen. Lewis B 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, for 
drawing a vivid picture of the important 
contribution each individual coal miner 
makes to the war program every day he 
labors. Because this is the largest ccal- 
producing State in the Union, therefore, 


making a more important contribution than 
any other to the essential fuel needs cf the 
armament program, General Hershey's dis- 
cussion should be of particular interest to 
West Virginians. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


“In a normal day’s work,” writes the gen- 
eral, “a miner can produce approximately 
12 tons of coal. Translated into war produc- 
tion, this means that his day's effert—the 
12 tons of coal he produces—will manufac- 
ture 6 tons of steel. It will haul 1,400,000 
pounds of war materials a distance of 216 
miles. It will haul more than a million 
pounds of war materials from our production 
centers of Detroit to the shipping ports of 
the eastern seaboard. It will transport 1,000 
soldiers a distance of 80 miles. It will manu- 
fecture steel for 15 large bombs. It will 
manufacture enough steel for a 6-ton tank 
or for six 16-inch shells. 

“To carry out our President's war-produc- 
tion program, and other essential activities 
this year, we will need nearly 600,000,000 
tons of coal. So far, we are on schedule. 
But a greater effort lies ahead for the coal 
miners of America. In a few months, crop 
movements will begin. Coal will have to 
move them. Daily our war production in- 
creases. Munitions and materials of war 
must be moved in greater numbers. Coal 
will have to move them. Daily, the problem 
of creating synthetics and substitutes in- 
creases. Our chemical industries lean heavily 
upon coal derivatives in these processes and 
in the manufacture of essential chemicals. 

“In several months colder weathe: will set 


in and millions of homes will have to be 
heated. Coal will have to heat them, and 
coal will have to move the coal that must 


hea’ millions of Americans’ homes this win- 
ter. Coal will have to replace oil and other 
fuels in homes this winter.” 

Concluding with ar appeal for a constant 
flow of coal from the mines to the Nation’s 
vast war-productieon front, General Hershey 
writes: 

“Nothing less than the maximum effort on 
the part of America’s coal miners will provide 
the coal America must have to prosecute its 
total war effort to a victorious end. Any let 
down in cecal production means a let down in 
war production—iengthens the war and delays 
the day of final victory. In this war of attri- 
tion, each delay, each added day cf war means 
additional casualties for America. In World 
War No. 1 ccal miners of America received a 
just tribute from our war President, Wood- 
row Wilson, for their share in bring the war 
to a rapid and victorious conclusion. Coal 
was important then, but it is immeasurably 
more important in this war. Modern war- 
fare is a war of machines. Modern warfare is 
a war of industrial production, and the war 
of transportation, as well as a war of military 
combat. It will require at least 109 tons of 
bituminous coal per year to maintain each 
of our soldiers at the front. It will require 
2 tons of coal to produce each of the millions 
of tons of steel we need for ships, and guns, 
and bombs, and shells, and countless other 
necessary matériel. It will require millions 
ef tons of coal to produce the electric power 
we need for the manufacture of aluminum for 
our planes. ft will require millions of tons 
of coal to move our trains and ships that 
must carry our soldiers and w2apons, muni- 
tions, and other essential matériel the 
fighting fronts. It will require millions of 
tons of coal to heat the homes and factories 
of America.” 


to 


There is the clear picture of coal and its 
relation to the war effort. Coal mining is our 
basic industry here in West Virginia. Our 


responsibility in this war of a hundred fronts 
is tremendous. Let us measure up to it and 
be proud of the opportunity ake such a 
contribution. It should be the high aim of 
everybody connected with the indusiry— 
operators and miners alike—to see that West 
Virginia makes the contribution in full, that 
there be no interruption at any point or for 
any reason whatsoever to the flow of coal at 
maximum speed and vclume. Coal alone 
can’t win the war, but coal in an insufficient 
quantity can lose it for us. 


to m 
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Prevention of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


Monday, July 27 ‘(iegistative day of 
Thursday, July 23), 1942 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
this morning’s New York Times entitled, 
“An Anti-Infiation Program.” 

There being no cbjection, the editor:al 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 

The only possible way in which we Can 
hope to head off infiation is by a well- 
rounded program that sees the problem as a 
whole and deals with it as a whole. The 
first step in that program is to remove excess 
purchasing power from the hands of the 
whole public This must be done on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice. No solu- 
tion is possible if we favor the interests of 
special groups, or protect those groups from 
the sacrifices that must be imposed on every- 
bedy else. We must look at the problem 
always from the standpoint of the whole 
country. 

I 

A rounded program seriously intended to 
combat inflation must begin with taxation 
The main purpose of that taxation would 
be to drain away excess purchasing power 
in the hands of the people (above the avail- 
able supply of civilian goods) and turn it 
over to the Government. To the extent that 
the Government fails to do this inflation is 


inevitable, and if dammed up in one gdirec- 
tion it will oniy reflect itself all the more 


violently in others. 
The task is enormous, even 
with the utmost care and skill. 


if performed 
We are told 


that the Government expects to spend in 
the current fiscal year $77,000,000,000. (‘The 


President himself toid us on April 27 that 
“a sum equal to more than half of the en- 


tire national income will be spent in the 
war effort.” This seems a conservative esti- 
mate, when we recall that the en na- 
tional income was estimated by the Gov- 
ernment at slightly less than $77,000,600,000 
in 1940.) In comparison with this figure, it 
is estimated that the total Federal income 
for the current fiscai year, even with the new 
tax bill just passed by the House, will be 


only about $23,000.000,000. This would be 
only 30 percent of Government expenditures, 
leaving a deficit of $54,000,000,000 to be met 
by borrowing. Whatever part of this latter 
Sum is not raised out of additional taxes or 


real savings by the people must go to produce 
inflation. 

Nothing could show the i 1 of the 
new tax bill as an anti-inflation measure more 
ciearly than these figures. The ; nal in- 
come-tax section of the bill r examp’e, still 
rests on the assumption that the great bulk 
of the necessary revenue can be raised from a 
small minority of the population This is 
hopelers!y untrue. As Picf. } y L. Lutz 
pointed cut in a letter on July 16, the 
total gross income received by p s with 
net incomes of $5,000 and over in 1940 was 
only 14 percent of all income payments. The 
lesson of these figures is not higher sur- 
taxes on a few high incomes, but higher 
normal texes w.th very low exe ons 

A withholding tax of 5 p on all in- 
come payments of wages, divic and bond 
interest, beginning on January 1 of next year, 
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to be raised 10 percent in the following 
year, is already included in the present bill. 
Senators ar a protesting against this 





withholding t but compared with the size 


b we h 





of the j to do, it is actually too low 
for the first yea . 

A retail sales tax and compulsory savings are 
no longer avoidable This retail sales tax 
might at first be at a low rate—say 1 or 2 
percent—until the main administrative prob- 
ler ave b 5 ed and we have had some 
expe Ww it. But sales taxes on luxury 

ready incl 





ded in excise taxes 





1 higher rates than this. 
avings might also be at first 


rate—say not more than 5 per- 

have had similar experience. 
the kind of political pap on 
been fed, such a program would 
> as a shock to many people and 
to most Congressmen. But the 
it would still be inadequate to 
n. It would merely be a little 
alities of the situation than the 
I It is of the first importance 
an early start on these additional 

g revenue, however, if we are 
h realities before it is too late. 

















II 
To place our emphasis on price fixing, in- 
stead of on draining away excess purchasing 
power, is t ignore the basic cause of the 
disease and to try to cure only the symptom 
If ex purcha power were removed, it 
would be necessary to fix price ceilings only 
on a few particularly scarce necessities, which 
would, of course, then be subject to rationing 
Tr empting to fix general price ceilings, 
while hard touching excess purchasing 
W the ac nistration has encouraged a 
Gq er c away of goods from mer- 
chan helve nd may soon find itself 
obliged to ration all sorts of goods that there 
u b o need f ra 
The 1d ti n ‘ must 
ant I I to apply different criter- 
yn ir l ( and farm prices, and 
‘ erent ‘ r f control t prices and 
v I ‘ April 27 the Presi- 
a C plainly that “we must fix ceil- 
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One further way to reduce the danger of 
inflation and at the same time to improve 
the welfare of the country and increase its 
war potential is to remove the artificial scar- 
city of labor imposed by the 40-hour week. 
If, during the war, the basic working week 
were increased to 48 hours before the penalty 
overtime rates were imposed, it would be 
equivalent to a 20-percent increase in the 
labor supply at current wages. 

Other steps to curb inflation are encour- 
agement for the reduction of private debt, 
further economies in Government in non- 
defense spending, and an efficiency in war 
spending that does not pay out huge sums 
for making the wrong things. 

The anti-inflation program here outlined 
is an economic program, not a political one. 
It is set forth as the way to prevent a huge 
inflation, not as the way to win the 1942 
elections. The course it recommends runs 
counter at many points to the slogans that 
political demagogy has developed in recent 
months. But if this course is not followed, 
the country will be plunged into a demoral- 
izing inflation, and the responsibility for that 
inflation will be clear. 


Opening of Second Front 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 


Thursday, July 23), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the REcorD excerpts 
from an address delivered by me in New 
York last Wednesday evening at a rally 
to support the President for the opening 
of a second front now 

There being no objection, the 


excerpts 
yrdered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


were ¢ 
as follows: 

This crucial time calls r action, not hesi- 
tation Our strategy, our tactics must as- 
u risk reat risks, da Ss risks 
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If they fall, this country and this conti- 
nent, the people of Britain, and her domin- 
ions will be bled white before they can ever 
stop the terrible Hitler avalanche and the 
Japanese contagion. 

Imagine if Hitler by gambling his all, the 
destiny of Germany, and his name in his- 
tory, could immobilize the Russian Army 
and Russian effort this year, what would 
stand in his way anywhere in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa? If all that mighty land could be 
brought within his cruel sway, that or his 
satellites, he would dominate seven-eighths 
of the world's people, twice as much land 
area as in the remaining land portions of 
the earth, and a quantity of raw materials, 
strategic and critical, the like of which no 
other group of nations could command. He 
would possess a power not only to wage un- 
ceasing war but to prevent any other nation 
from an adequate preparation, deny to them, 
to us, the power to build the machines of 
war with which to break his satanic strength. 

This year, therefore, holds in its womb 
the destiny of the earth, the race of man, 
the sacredness and security of every good 
thing and thought. 

We must not, therefore, whatever the cost, 
postpone the day of decision to give effective 
support to these hard-pressed and valiant 
friends. Our wills and wishes are good, but 
we quibble too much about how. Instead 
of being agitated about how, let us put our 
emphasis upon now, and God will smile upon 
as He always has upon every noble and 
brave deed. 


us 





Japan on American Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, about the 21st of July, I think, 
I read a very timely and critical editorial 
in the New York Times entitled “Japan 
on American Soil.” I hope the Army and 
Navy Establishments are acting with 
promptitude and efficiency in repelling 
the invaders. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, 
was ordered t printed in the 


LO be 
as follows: 


the editorial 
RECORD, 
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the invasion of the Aleutians as of no strate- 
gic importance. The Japanese are on three 
islands, and they are there in ever-increasing 
force. A dispatch written by «. correspondent 
of the Chicago Times and published in this 
newspaper yesterday, after being passed by 
the Navy censor, reported a concentration in 
Kiska Harbor of 5 Japanese heavy cruisers, 
2 light cruisers, 10 destroyers, 2 submarines, 
and 9 cargo and transport vessels, and other 
ships were sighted arriving from the south. 
This is not a token invasion or a face- 
saving invasion designed to please the Japa- 
nese masses. It is a business invasion, an 
invasion in force, an invasion designed to cut 
the lines of communication between North 
America and Siberia and prepare the ground 
for an attack on continental Alaska. 

The Aleutian Island adventure has been 
one of the most singular episodes of the war; 
first, because of the manner in which our cwn 
naval authorities originally belittled the at- 
tack; second, because of the remarkable de- 
lay in publishing news of the whole affair—an 
adequate report of events occurring in the 
second week of June was not made public by 
the Navy Department until the third week 
of July; and third, because, to this day, no 
counterattack has been made by our Navy in 
sufficient force to drive the Japanese from 
these dangerous bases. We believe that 
American opinion will demand such a coun- 
terattack before Japan is given much more 
time to dig in. 





Patriotic Attitude of the Midwestern 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23), 1942 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald, 
of the issue of July 19, 1942, relative to 
the patriotic activities of the Midwestern 
States, which are sometimes slightingly 
referred to as “the Isolationist Belt.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEART OF AMERICA 

Sometimes eastern writers and politicians 
and lecturers refer rather slightingly to this 
midwestern farm country. 

They call it the “isolationist belt.” 

They imply that people who live in it are 
lacking in patriotism or foresight, or both. 

They appear to assume that those who live 
on the eastern side of the Alleghenies are 
endowed with greater intelligence and are 
quicker to grasp the facts of life—partic- 
ularly with respect to the war and foreign 
affairs. 

There is no need to name names. You 
have heard such things on your radio and 
you have read them, we regret to say, in your 
newspaper. 

We think the time has come to 100k at the 
record. 

For one chapter of the record we are in- 
debted to C. C. Neumann, executive vice 
president of the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, of Oakland, Nebr. 

Mr. Neumann, naturally enough, looks at 
public affairs through the eyes of a banker. 
When he set out recently to find out how 
the farmers of Nebraska are responding to 





the food for freedom campaign, he looked 
first at bank loans. 

He found that between January 1, 1941, 
and January 1, 1942, the total of short-term 
agricultural loans in all Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation insured banks in this 
country lad increased by approximately 
$168,000,000. That represented, roughly, 
America’s preparation to raise more food- 
stuffs in 1942. 

Ten Western States, Mr: Neumann found, 
account for 87 percent of the increase noted 
above. And of the 10, Nebraska stands at the 
head of the list with an increase of 
$23,132,000. 

Those, of course, are only dollar figures, 
but Mr. Neumann shows what the dollars 
mean when poured onto the fertile soil of 
his home county of Burt. 

He appends production figures for the past 
spring, obtained by thc Burt County conser- 
vation committee from the first 200 farms 
checked. These figures show that cattle pro- 
duction has increased 24.3 percent over 1941, 
hog production has increased 64.8 percent, 
and egg production 49.5 percent. 

Word from the livestock and produce mar- 
kets indicates that other Nebraska counties 
are making much the same sort of record. 
if food can help save our freedom, then the 
Nebraska farmer is getting in some powerful 
licks. 

But that is .nly a part of the record. 

In the purchase of War bonds Nebraska 
consistently has done more than its share. | 
In May it bought 39.7 percent more than its 
quota, while New York, the financial center, 
was 14.7 percent short of its quota 

In the recent scrap-rubber drive the re- 
turns are not yet complete, but first figures 
from Douglas County, including Omaha, put 
the collection here at 875 tons, or about 714 
pounds per capita. New York collected 4,700 | 


tons, which is only slightly more than 1 
pound per capita. 
In every test, whether the call was for | 


men or dollars or materials, this inland | 
empire, in proportion to its resources, has led 
the way. And those who have witnessed the 
enthusiasm displayed by the people for the 
salvage collection campaign now getting 
under way will have no doubt that in this 
good cause also Nebraska will set a patriotic 
example. 

It is true that in the days now long past 
there was little “war sentiment” in the Mid- 
west. The people agreed with their local 
leaders and their President that it would 
be folly to get into the war before we were 
prepared to win it. 

But Pearl Harbor eliminated that argu- 
ment. Interventionists and _  isolationists 
became simply Americans. | 

And in the months which have followed 
the people who live in the heart of America 
have proved times almost without number 
that they will do whatever the emergency 
requires, that they will follow loyally wher- 
ever the Commander in Chief may lead. 

They do not ask any particular credit for 
that, for they are simply following a sensible 
and prudent course. But they do expect to | 
be regarded as equals among their country- 
men and not as incorrigibles and morons. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this report on the rubber situa- 
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tion is the result of several weeks of 
work. I have taiked to dozens of peopie 
in a wide variety of positions. I have 
read everything I could lay my hands on, 
which I thought would shed any light 
upon the subject. I have listened to 
testimony. The statements made herein 
are all of them the result of reading, 
study, and consultation rather than any 
pretense at first-hand personal knowl- 
edge on my part. The facts and state- 
ments, however, have in practically no 
instance come from any single source, 
but are the result of a process of check- 
ing and double checking between differ- 
ent people in different positions with dif- 
ferent points of view and different 
sources of information. 

In the July 20 issue of Time magazine, 
that publication states that— 
for 5 months after Pearl Harbor the United 
States Government did practically nothing 
effective to get a synthetic-rubber industry 
created to fill the gap caused by Japan's 
conquest * * * that failure is the worst 
scandal of the United States war effort. 


There is probably no subject connected 
with the whole problem of the war which 
in recent weeks has so aroused the people 
of the country as the problem of rubber. 
And rightly so. 

Our present problem has a long history 
It goes back to the years before war even 
broke out in Europe when agitation on 
the part of certain Members of Con- 
gress, as well as others in the Nation, 
failed to secure any really vigorous ac 
tion toward laying in a supply of critical 
materials in the United States. The 
stock pile of crude natural rubber in the 
United States on January 1, 1942, 
700,000 tons. 
This was about 100,000 tons in excess of 
the normal yearly consumption of rub- 
ber in peacetime in the United States. 
It is no use going into detail as to why the 
stock pile was not larger. Suffice it to say 
that those reasons are probably to be 
found in part in the general overopti- 
mism which almost the whole American 
Nation shared, the unwillingness to be- 
lieve that we would ever be cut off from 
supplies of rubber in the Far East, in- 
fluence of the international rubber cartel 
and the desire of many influential people 
in the American Government to prevent 
anything from being done which might 
interfere with our foreign trade. 

When the Japanese overran Malaya, 
Java, and some of the nearby East Indian 
Islands, they thereby acquired 89 percent 
of the total world supply of natural or 
crude rubber and laid upon the doorstep 
of the American Nation and its Govern- 
ment one of the greatest problems of 
military and civilian supply of an essen- 
tial general commodity that the world 
has ever seen. Furthermore, a majo: 
portion of the remaining 11 percent of 
natural rubber has come from Ceylon, 
itself a threatened source and one whos 
total output must at present be devoted 
to Russian and British needs. When 
Time speaks of the present situation as 
a national scandal, it is important to 
understand that the primary thing they 
have in mind is a sin of omission rather 
than commission, namely, a 5-month 
delay in really putting full steam behind 
the program of constructing synthetic- 
rubber plants and started on 
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the only possible substitute for the nat- | 
ural rubber which has been cut off. 

In order to get some idea of the magni- 
tude of the problem and its importance 
from the standpoint of the winning of 
the war, it is only necessary to point out 
a few facts. As has been stated, Ameri- 


can normal consumption of rubber in | 


peacetime has been around 600,000 tons 
per year. All the figures of supply and 
demand that have come to my attention 
have estimated the amount of rubber to 
be devoted to what is called essential 
civilian needs at 150,000 tons, or one- 
quarter of our normal peacetime con- 
sumption. It is important to bear this 
fact constantly in mind in order not to 
fall into the error of believing that, when 
figures on supply and demand indicate 
that there will be a small margin left 
at the close of 1943 under certain cir- 
cumstances, this means that there will 
be any left at all if anything like nor- 
mal civilian consumption takes place. 

What these figures mean on the other 
hand is that if civilian consumption is 
cut to one-quarter of normal, we may be 

le to get by until our synthetic pro- 
gram is in full production. 

Some idea of the military needs for 
rubber can be gotten from the following 
statistics: Every tank that is built re- 
quires approximately 1 ton of rubber; if 
we average the requirements of light 
planes and bombers together, we may 
roughly state that military airplanes re- 
quire on the average of 1 ton of rubber; 
every 35,000-ton battleship requires 75 
tons of rubber; a ponton bridge, 1% 
tons: a 244-ton truck, 4 ton rubber, and 
so on. One hundred and fifty thousand 
airplane.. then, would require about 
150,000 tons of rubber and while other 
naval vessels do not take as much as a 
35,000-ton battleship, some idea of the 
tremendous amount of rubber requirea 
for this purpose can be attained from the 
figures submitted on the battleship con- 
sumption. 

Our annual military needs alone then, 
when our airplane production gets into 
full swing, will be requiring at the very 
least somewhere in the neighborhood of 
two-thirds of our normal annual con- 
sumption of rubber in peacetime, and 
this takes no account of lend-lease ship- 
ments or shipments to our allies. 

It is important at this point to recall 
ne again that our normal peacetime 
consumption of 600,000 tons of rubber 
was accounted for before Pear] Harbor 






by approximately the same amount of 
imports of crude rubber, almost all of it, 
from the Far East. 
PPLY AND DEMAND 

Failure to convert the automobile in- 
dustry to war production can be blamed 
in part for the rubber problem which we 
now face. For, while the normal peace- 
time consumption of rubber in the 
United St ; has been 600,000 tons, in 
the year 1941 this figure jumped to 1,- 
055.000 tons, due primarily to the fact 
that automobile production reached an 
all-time high in that year. 

All sorts of estimates have been made 
dy all sorts of } mcerning the sup- 

Y and demand for rubber during the 


ib een now and the 


end of 1943, 


i 





by which time it is hoped that the syn- 
thetic rubber program will have pro- 
gressed to such an extent that the real 
crisis will be passed. For example, it is 
quite impossible to eStimate accurately 
what the military needs of the United 
States Army and Navy will be. For we 
cannot predict the course of the war. 
Certain it is, however, that everyone will 
agree that we have got to play safe on 
this score and see that there is no short- 
age of rubber for the fighting forces. 
Other uncertain factors are: First, the 
extent to which it will be possible to se- 
sure any imports of crude rubber; sec- 
ond, the speed with which the synthetic 
rubber can be developed; and third, the 
degree to which our civilian consumption 
can be reduced without interference with 
the war effort, depending as it does on 
planes and tanks, but also on supplying 
essential civilian needs for transportation 
and the manifold supply services upon 
which our whole production depends. 
Probably the most important factor in 
the whole situation is the stock pile of 
crude rubber, for there ic as yet no abso- 
lute certainty that anything else can take 
its place for certain purposes; and in my 
opinion, the War Production Board is 
quite correct in insisting on a carry-over 
of 150,000 tons of crude rubber even into 
1944. It is conceivable that this might be 
a determining factor in the course of the 
war. That stock pile amounted, as has 
been said, to between 680,000 and 700,000 
tons on January 1, 1942. Certain im- 
ports were on their way to us on that 
date so that the stock pile as of June 1, 
1942, had only been reduced to 600,000 
tons. In the last 6 months of 1942, how- 
ever, we shall probably consume crude 
rubber at the rate of about 30,000 tons a 
month. This in itself constitutes a 25- 
percent decrease under thc amount con- 
sumed in January 1942. During that 6- 
month period, we probably shall be able 
to import, largely from Liberia, about 
24,000 tons of crude rubber, and we prob- 
ably shall produce about 18,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber. But our consumption 
will amount to 180,000 tons in the same 
period. Furthermore, beginning in early 
1943, consumption for military purposes 
will be greatly augmented by the large 


number of bombers which we shall be 
producing by that time, among other 


factors. In addition to the stock pile 
there are four possible sources of supply: 
One is imports, but the very maximum 
that can be expected from this source is 
a very small quantity indeed, amounting 
in all probability, in the next 18-month 
period, to considerably less than 100,000 
tons in all, even at the most optimistic 
estimates. The second source is from 
plantings in the United States of guayule 
and cryptostegia and perhaps other rub- 
ber producing plants, but the very best 


information that I can obtain on this 
matter is to the effect that we simply 
cannot expect any considerable rubber 
income from any of these sour in the 


next 18 months. This will be more fully 


discussed a little later on. 


The third source is reclaimed rubber 
from scrap which can probably account 
for approximately 675,000 to of re- 
claimed rubber, all told, between now and 
January 1, 1944, assuming that the ca- 
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pacity of the rubber-reclaiming plants is 
used to the full, which can rather con- 
fidently be expected, at least during the 
next 18-month period. It is important 
to observe, however, at this point that 
we cannot count this reclaimed rubber 
as a source of supply in the same way 
that we are able to count crude rubber, or 
even synthetic rubber, for the reason that 
there are certain uses for which re- 
claimed rubber cannot be used unless it 
is mixed with varying quantities of nat- 
ural rubber. This is particularly true of 
the more important military uses. The 
fourth source is synthetic rubber, in the 
case of which it is hoped and believed that 
300,000 tons will be produced up to the 
end of 1943, with the possibility that this 
figure can be increased through the ex- 
penditure of additional effort and con- 
centration of attention as well as im- 
proved technological progress in methods 
of manufacture. The best and most re- 
liable figures, therefore, on the supply 
side indicate, on the basis of present ex- 
pectations and the present synthetic- 
rubber program calling for a productive 
capacity of 800,000 tons by January 1, 
1944, and an actual supply of 300,000 tons 
up to that date, that from all sources our 
total supply of rubber up until the begin- 
ning of 1944 will total approximately 
2,210,000 tons. It must be remembered, 
however, that this includes reclaimed 
rubber. 

Now, what about the demand? In the 
first place, it should be said with em- 
phasis that the figures on the demand for 
rubber are based upon an approximate 
25-percent reduction which the Army has 
recently made in its estimates of its own 
requirements, This reduction has been 
made possible by not calculating on using 
rubber for treads on tanks and a number 
of other things of a similar sort. No one 
can be certain, but our own military re- 
quirements wili be at least 700,000 tons 
up to the first of 1944 and may be as 
much as 800,000 tons or even more than 
that. If we are to keep the other United 
Nations fighting effectively, we must, I 
am informed, supply in the neighbor- 
hood of 750,000 tons of rubber to their 
military forces, for, contrary to many re- 
ports which have been circulated, the 
most optimistic reports of Russian pro- 
duction total to no more than 126,000 
tons for the whole 2-year period, only a 
fraction of her needs, whereas Great 
Britain at present has no substantial fa- 
cilities for either producing synthetic 
rubber or reclaiming scrap and is almost 
entirely dependent upon supplies from 
this country. Thus we have for this 2- 
year period a requirement of 1,550,000 
tons for the war alone. If we add 300,000 
tons for the 2 years for what are called 
essential civilian needs, and if to that 
we add 150,000 tons which both the Army 
and Navy and the War Production Board 
insist must be kept constantly in reserve, 
we arrive at a total demand of 2,000,000 


tons, in round figures. It appears, of 
course, that this would leave us with a 


margin of about 200,000 tons of rubber 
at the end of 1943, when our synthetic 
production should be turning out sub- 


Three factors, however, do not appear 


in these figures and must be given full 




































































weight. The first and most important 
of these is that there must be some allow- 
ance of a margin of safety for military 
requirements. Recent news of the war is 
hardly encouraging to those of us who 
have hoped for a speedy victory and I 
need not emphasize the tragedy that 
would overtake us all if we came to the 
place where we had insufficient rubber 
to supply our fighting forces. The second 
factor which must be remembered in 
considering these figures is that they are 
based, as have been the figures of most 
people who have indicated a belief that 
there was no real rubber problem, upon 
an estimated civilian consumption only 
one-quarter as big as normal. And the 
third factor, and one overlooked by a 
great many people, but most important, 
is that the figures on total supply given 
above include a full use of all the re- 
claimed rubber and it is not possible to 
calculate realistically that this reclaimed 
rubber can be used for some of the most 
necessary needs that we shall have. So 
that we must finally conclude that on the 
basis of the picture as presented up to 
this point, we would come out just about 
even on January 1, 1944, if civilian con- 
sumption is cut to one-quarter of normal 
and if reclaimed rubber is used as much 
as possible for military purposes, but not 
used for purposes for which it simply 
will not do. 

Very briefly, what are the grounds for 
hope that the situation can somehow be 
improved? Obviously all such hope must 
be based on an increase in the supply, 
for the demand figures which I have 
given are an irreducible minimum, al- 
lowing only the smallest reasonable mar- 
gin of safety. The possibilities of in- 
creased supply, which will be discussed 
in more detail later, are roughly the fol- 
lowing: First, an increased production of 
synthetic rubber which depends directly 
upon the possibility and safety of devot- 
ing an additional amount of critical ma- 
terial to synthetic plants and more hope- 
fully perhaps upon the inventive genius 
of the American people and the possi- 
bility that even with the critical materi- 
als already planned to be allocated, syn- 
thetic production can, under the insist- 
ent demand of the American people, be 
pushed up beyond present calculations. 
The second possibility of increased sup- 
ply is that we might possibly secure more 
crude rubber from the jungles of the 
Amazon within the next year and a half 
than appears likely at present. The 
third possibility brought forward re- 
cently by the tire industry is that a very 
much greater use of reclaimed rubber 
might possibly be made and that re- 
claimed rubber might even be used for 
an inferior though practical type of tire 
without the necessity of devoting more 
than a very small amount of natural 
rubber to this purpose and without re- 
quiring additional allocations of critical 
material. Tires made out of reclaimed 
rubber could not be used for military 
purposes. They might, however, be em- 
ployed fcr civilian use. But it is im- 
portant to remember that the rubber in- 
dustry program assumes not only that 
a very considerable proportion of re- 
claimed rubber will not be required for 
military purposes—this probably is a 





reasonable assumption—but also that a 
considerable amount of two types of syn- 
thetic rubber, butyl and neoprene, as well 
as an amount of natural rubber which 
can hardly be termed insignificant, 
can be and will be devoted to its pro- 
gram. The fourth possible source of in- 
creased supply is from rubber-producing 
shrubs and plants, which matter will be 
discussed a little later on. There would 
appear to be a fifth possibility which 
bears some relationship to the program 
of the tire industry. As of April 1942 
there was on hand approximately 352,080 
tons of scrap rubber. The Nation-wide 
scrap-rubber collection accounted for 
454,000 tons so that to figure conserva- 
tively we probably have at present some- 
where in the neighborhood of 800,000 
tons of scrap rubber. The total pro- 
ductive capacity of the reclaiming plants 
is 350,000 tons per year and, in the fig- 
ures of supply given above, it was calcu- 
lated that a total of 675,000 tons of re- 
claimed rubber would be available up to 
the end of 1943. It would appear, there- 
fore, that if more efficient use of reclaim- 
ing plants could be achieved or if their 
capacity could be increased without call- 
ing for critical materials, which I am 
afraid is unlikely, we might then get an 
increased supply of rubber for such uses 
as reclaimed rubber can be put to. The 
trouble with these figures is, however, 
that it requires approximately 412.000 
tons of scrap to produce 350,000 tons of 
reclaimed usable rubber so that we have 
at present hardly more than enough 
scrap rubber in sight to yield the 675,000 
tons of reclaimed rubber figured upon 
above. This fifth possibility of increas- 
ing supply must, therefore, be ruled out 
of account. 

One other factor must not be over- 
looked. For in all probability we shall 
get much less rubber scrap from now on. 
We have collected all we possibly could 
collect presumably in the recent drive, 
although I earnestly hope that every 
junk yard in the country will be com- 
pelled to disgorge its rubber at a reason- 
able price and this may yield some addi- 
tional amount. It is almost certainly 
true, however, that, since over 90 percent 
of all scrap rubber has come from old 
tires in the past and since everyone will 
be using their tires much longer, and they 
will contain less good rubber when they 
are finally turned in for scrap, the supply 
of scrap will not keep up to anything like 
the normal amount in the months which 
lie immediately ahead. 

WHAT ARE ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN NEEDS? 


One of the points of dispute in connec- 
tion with the rubber problem is the 
question as to exactly what civilian uses 
for rubber are going to be considered 
essential and what are not. The auto- 
mobile-tire industry has included under 
the heading of essential civilian needs 
not only the transportation of workers to 


armament plants and the necessary 
transportation to supply these plants 
with material and the workers with 


what they must have to keep working 
but also “trips to regular business or 
work, or other business trips, transporta- 
tion of farm products, and so forth, trips 
to market, to the railroad and bus sta- 
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tion, and taking children to and from 
school.” The industry also refers to 
“service of supply” as a general third 
rubber category after military needs and 
essential transportation for workers. 
Perhaps the industry has included more 
than should be included, but certainly 
there is an irreducible minimum of civil- 
ian uses for rubber which cannot be cut 
down without seriously interfering with 
war production. The obvious necessity 
of getting war workers to and from the 
plants where they work requires no cOm- 
ment except to say that in certain parts 
of the country the only way they can 
possibly get there is by private automo- 
bile. This is especially true in the 
southern California area. It is, however, 
equally necessary that the entire popula- 
tion of the country, practically all of 
which is engaged in some way or another 
in work connected with the war, be fed. 
Therefore, transportation of farm com- 
modities and some method of 
foodstuffs into the households 
country becomes an essential civilian 
need. Just what percentage of normal 
civilian use of rubber these civilian needs 
constitute is one of the difficult things to 
determine. Estimates range all the way 
from 65 percent by the Automobile Club 
of Southern California to the 25 percent 
figure, which, as I have pointed out, has 
been used in most of the official estimates 
of demand. In general, it can be said 
that I am afraid civilian driving is going 
to have to be reduced considerably more 
than has been done up to date if we are 
going to get through our critical period 
as regards rubber between now and the 
beginning of 1944. Along with this 
statement, however, I want to say that 
aside from purely pleasure driving and 
short trips where walking could quite as 
well be substituted, the less w 
cut down on civilian automobile use the 
better off we are going to be. So that 
every effort must, of course, be made 
consistent with other parts of war pro- 
duction, to increase the supply of 
rubber, 
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BASIC FACTORS MUST CONST 
BORNE IN MIND 
There are four things about this prob- 
lem which affect every phase of it and 
which cannot be forgotten for a single 
moment. The first of the 
problem consists in a nutshell 
serving present resources until su 
as new sources of supply can be di 
Roughly speaking, as has already 
said many times, this requires the ca 
lation of how we shall get along between 
the present time and the beginnin: f 
1944 when the synthetic program will | 
in full swing and when it is hoped t 
supplies from the Amazon and guayul 
will be available. The second thing, how- 
ever, is the factor which aff 
economy of a nation at wal It is n 
mere oratory when members of the War 
Production Board emphasize over 
over that our most crucial problem is the 
problem of making certain critical mate- 
rials go round to meet all tl nding 
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tempt ‘o pass judgment on how seriou 
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I do not believe anyone should be in a 
responsible Government position today 
unless he goes off all private pay rolls and 
draws his salary exclusively from the 
Government. But I have got to take the 
word of people who know far more about 
it than Ido. As an example, let us take 
the case of copper and steel. Our steel 
output has practically doubled since the 
beginning of the war and yet it is appar- 
ently necessary for the available supplies 
to be carefully allocated to different uses 
in order to be sure that our production 
for the war is a balanced production. We 
could expand our steel production by 
about 10,000,000 tons for every 4,009,000 
tons which we use up in the construction 
of new steel plants. Zach plant, however, 
would take about a year to build and the 
question is whether or not that much 
steel expansion is worth the immediate 
allocation of 4,000,000 tons of steel to 
accomplish or whether we ought to put 
the 4,000,000 tons into ships right now. 
In like manner if the really essential sup- 
rly of rubber can be obtained in some 
other way, it would clearly be a mistake 
to devote steel to the construction of ad- 
ditional rubber factories and take it away 
from ships, for example. In other words, 
the people in charge of our war produc- 
tion have got to figure on at least enough 
of everything and this sometimes involves 
deciding that we cannot have more than 
enough of a certain specific thing. Cer- 
tain military equipment such as airplanes 
we, of course, want to preduce in the 
largest amounts we can possibly produce 
them for they can actually win the war. 
In order, therefore, to make this possible 
it becomes necessary to calculate closely 
on other products, as I have explained. I 
merely want to add that it would, of 
course, be a great mistake to calculate too 
closely on anything as vitally important 
to our national economy as rubber and to 
add that if a very small amount of crit- 
ical materials can make possible a large 
expansion of rubber production it might 
be worth doing. Even this, however, 
could hardly be justified, I think, if its 
only purpose were not real civilian needs 
but only to make it possible for us to have 
automobiling as usual. 

In the case of copper, I have been con- 
tending for a long time that there should 
be subsidies for high cost copper mines 
to get them into production, 
have repeatedly been assured that 

being done. One of the things 
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1 the moment the only thing 
1 think about is the supply of cop- 

a lily have and the uses to 
hic must be put. It is agreed that 
copper is very scarce indeed in relation 
» the need for it, particularly in view 
f the fact that almost all military ord- 
n requires at | t some copper and 
some ( t. requires a very great deal. 
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that we can produce plenty of rubber. 
It is true we have plenty of grain, and 
in my opinion it is also true that we 
should be producing much more rubber 
from that raw material than we are. 
But it makes no difference how much 
grain we have if we do not have enough 
steel plate, copper, or air compressors 
to equip both the rubber factories and 
also to build airplanes, guns, and ships. 
In general, it is my strong opinion 
that the Rubber Reserve Company, 
which is a part of the R. F. C. and under 
the general direction of Mr. Jesse Jones, 
should not attempt to determine policy 
on rubber production but only finance 
the plants which are authorized by the 
War Production Board or any other 
agency which has responsibility for the 
program itself. One of our difficulties 
has been that the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, as well as the War Production 
Board, has been apparently not only 
financing but also deciding who should 
and who should .10t be allowed to pro- 
duce rubber. Personally, I do not think 
it should have any such power and I be- 
lieve, frankly, that we would be further 
ahead if such decisions had been con- 
centrated in one place. One of the main 
troubles with our whole program has 
been that there have been too many 
cooks working on the same batch of soup. 
he fourth thing which we must not 
forget is that only very recently has 
earnest scientific and experimental work 
in the field of synthetic rubber been un- 
dertaken in the United States. Develop- 
ments even within the last month have 
been such as in some instances to mark- 
edly change the entire picture. For ex- 
ample, about a month ago everyone was 
saying that Thiokol could not be used 
for making tires and that the process of 
its preduction was very, very difficult, in- 
deed. Today, however, the tire industry 
is even saying that it can make whole 
tires out of Thiokol, and within the last 
month such marked progress has been 
made in the methods of its production 
that Dow Chemical is now building and 
has priorities for a plant to produce 30,- 
000 tons of Thiokol per year. Another 
example of such a development is the ex- 
pressed belief of the automobile tire in- 
dustry that they can produce tires which 
will be goci for about 10,000 miles apiece 
almost entirely out of reclaimed rubber 
with only a very small amount of crude 
rubber added. Furthermore, substantial 
short cuts in the manufacture of rubber 
from alcohol derived from farm products 
have been worked out so that Time mag- 
ezine, in its article on rubber, was able 
to say “The farm bloc further contends 
that butadiene from alcohol is chemi- 
cally a more direct process. This is true; 
several steps necessary to the petroleum 
process can be short cut.” It is utterly 
impossible to forecast what American 
genius might be able to accomplish since 
it has at last gone to work on the prob- 
lem of rubber production. The most 
fruitful thing it could do, however, would 
be to develop methods of increasing the 
production of synthetic rubber in such 
manner as to require the very minimum 
of critical materials. 
The remainder of this report is devoted 
entirely to the question of how we can 
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increase the supply of rubber with our 
available quantities of critical materials. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


It has been said that our stock pile of 
crude natural rubber on January 1, 1942, 
Was approximately 700,000 tons and 
should have been twice that amount. The 
Japs had not then taken over the rubber 
areas in the Far East and considerable 
shipments to the United States were on 
the way so that our general imports for 
this year are calculated somewhere in 
excess of 400,000 tons, almost all of which 
has already been imported with little 
prospect of very much more coming in in 
the immediate future. Our consumption 
up to June was just about keeping pace 
with the imports and our stock pile as of 
today is probably around 600,000 tons and 
will go down steadily for the balance of 
this year so that by the end of 1943 it 
appears likely that, but for new supplies 
from unexpected sources, we Shall have 
left not much more than the 150,000 tons 
which the Army, the Navy, and the War 
Production Board insist must be carried 
over into 1944 as a margin of safety. An- 
other factor with regard to crude rubber 
which must be borne in mind is that we 
do not know for certain as yet how neces- 
sary it will be to mix it with various types 
of synthetic rubber in order to make the 
Synthetic usable for certain important 
purposes. I am very reliably informed, 
however, that German equipment recent- 
ly captured in Libya was equipped with 
tires containing 35 percent of crude rub- 
ber as against 65 percent of synthetic. 
The Board of Economic Warfare is in 
general charge of the job of trying to in- 
crease our supply of rubber from other 
countries. They have people traveling 
all over the Western Hemisphere search- 
ing for any possible source of rubber. For 
example, they are combing Mexico to find 
out whether there are any existing stands 
of guayule which could be tapped now. 
We are actually getting about 10,000 tons 
a year from Mexico at present. 

The main hope, however, seems to be 
from securing supplies from the Amazon 
Valley. The native Amazon rubber tree 
called the Hevea takes about 7 to 10 years 
to grow before it is ready to produce. 
Therefore during our critical period prior 
to the beginning of 1944, our only chance 
is to secure rubber from the wild rubber 
trees. This is a problem of labor and 
transportation. Living conditions in the 
Amazon, from what I can discover, are 
perfectly terrible, food supplies are short, 
and the rubber trees scattered. I shall 
not go into detail about exactly what is 
being done to try to overcome these ob- 
stacles but I am perfectly satisfied that 
the utmost efforts are being made. It is 
hoped that as much as 100,000 tons of 
crude rubber may possibly be secured 
from the Amazon during the next year 
and a half, and if this happens, it would 
mean that the supply figures given earlier 
in this report cou!d be increased by about 
40,060 tons of crude rubber. Experiment 
are being conducted to see whether or not 
in certain areas the Hevea tree could be 
planted very thick, not allowed to ma- 
ture but cut down when it is very young 
and crushed. Should this prove practi- 
cable there is the bare possibility that 
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it might yield some additional supplies 
of crude rubber. As has been stated, 
Liberia produces about 18,000 tons of 
crude rubber a year but this amount is 
figured in the amount of supply figures 
previously given. 

We now come to the question of how 
much hope we can place upon other rub- 
ber-producing plants which can be grown 
domestically or in nearby countries. 
Much has been made of the fact that 
Russia has been producing rubber domes- 
tically for some time. This is true but 
her annual production amounts only to 
about 85,000 tons per year which will 
be seen to be very small indeed com- 
pared to the figures we have been deal- 
ing with, and makes her dependent upon 
outside sources, notably the United 
States. We should be careful about con- 
cluding that Russia’s progress in this 
field could be an answer to our own 
problem. The crude rubber which Rus- 
sia uses in her rubber manufacturing 
comes primarily from two sources: First, 
from the Hevea trees of Ceylon where 
she gets 2,000 tons per year and, second, 
from the famous Russian dandelion plant 
called kok-sagyz, from which she also 
obtains about 2,000 tons annually. How 
important this could be to us it is not 
possible as yet to tell, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can certainly be said 
to be trying its best to find out, and there 
are literally tons of koK-sagyz seed now 
on the way to the United States for wide- 
spread planting which will be undertaken 
as soon as possible. This source, how- 
ever, can hardly be expected to yield very 
important results prior to the end of 1943, 
and even after the many years of Rus- 
sian work with this plant it can readily 
be seen that her total output is small 
compared to our needs. 

Everyone that I have talked to agrees 
that the most promising and most im- 
portant sources of domestic crude rubber 
production is guayule. Guayule enthus- 
iasts are predicting that in the year 1943 
we may get as much as 50,000 tons of 
crude rubber from guayule. Frankly, it 
seems to me that this is optimistic, and 
that the people who know most about 
the matter are probably correct when 
they say that to secure any really sub- 
stantial supply from guayule the plant 
should be allowed to grow for at least 
4 years. It is, however, impossible to 
tell what developments may take place 
with regard to guayule and it is possible 
that in case of necessity it could be har- 
vested after 2 years although the yield 
would be markedly reduced. The im- 
mediate problem is to secure a supply 
of seed and this is being done in the 
vicinity of Salinas, Calif., under legisla- 
tion recently enacted by Congress, agita- 
tion for which was started by members 
of the California delegation a very long 
time ago. Had we had our way, guayule 
might today be a major factor not only 
in solving our rubber problem but in 
actually winning the war. 

There are other plants, too, which must 
not be left out of account. A good deal 
hax been said about our domestic dande- 
lion and goldenrod. Experiments are 
now being conducted with regard to them 
but I have not yet found competent opin- 
ion which believed there was enough 
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rubber content in these plants to make 
them at all practical. There is another 
plant called cryptostegia. The quality 
of rubber derived from this plant is ap- 
parently very good. It will grow in Flor- 
ida, certain portions of California, and 
in Arizona and New Mexico. Plants 
4 and 5 years old contain quite a large 
amount of rubber, but whether a method 
can be developed for extracting the rub- 
ber from the younger plants is the pres- 
ent major problem. In my personal 
judgment, not as much work has as yet 
been done on this as should be, but I am 
informed that very thorough research 
work is presently going on and that there 
is a real possibility of important develop- 
ments with regard to this plant. 

As I have said, no one seems to be ab- 
solutely certain as yet whether or not we 
shall have synthetic rubber which will 
not require that certain amounts of 
crude or natural rubber must be mixed 
with it. The best information I have 
been able to get on this subject is that 
it is probably true that so far as tires 
for passenger cars are concerned, and 
so far as any type of rubber goods where 
they are not subject to abrasion is con- 
cerned, the synthetic rubbev alone is ade- 
quate. For truck tires, however, there is 
apparently no synthetic rubber yet de- 
veloped which will not require in the 
ncighborhood of a 39-percent addition of 
natural rubber in order to make the tires 
useful. There are, however: develop- 
ments going on in this field all the time. 


USE OF RECLAIMED RUBBER AND THE PROGRAM 
OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


Considerable publicity has recently 
been given to a proposal advanced by the 
automobile tire industry. Some of this 
publicity has carried headlines like the 
following: “Rubber Shortage Myth, Man- 
ufacturers Insist.” Other newspaper 
stories about the same proposition ex- 
actly have started off with the following 
words: 

The rubber industry agrees with War Pro- 
duction Chief Donald Nelson, as to the ur- 
gency of the rubber problem and is work- 
ing on a plan which it hopes may aid in 
keeping essential war materials and war 
workers on the highways, President A. L. 
Viles of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion stated. 


The program of the tire manufactur- 
ing industry is first of all based upon 
three requirements: First, that no one 
drive faster than 40 miles per hour; sec- 
ond, that passenger car mileage be re- 
duced by 40 percent; third, that tires now 
on cars be given proper care. In other 
words, the program of the tire industry 
is not one to assure everybody in the 
country that they can continue to drive 
their cars as they did before the war. All 
in all, it probably calls for about a 50 per- 
cent saving in the consumption of rubber 
by privately owned passenger cars. Then 
the industry proceeds to point out two 
things that seem to me rather important. 
One is that there are a Ict of uses for 
private automobiles which are really very 
essential to the proper functioning of our 
economy which, in turn, is necessary to 
the war effort itself. In the second place, 
contrary to what some Government of- 
ficials have been saying, the tire industry 
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insists that instead of preventing people 
from getting their tires recapped they 
should actually be required to do so since 
otherwise an actual waste of rubber may 
take place through overuse of the tires 
so that they will be no good as scrap when 
they are finally discarded. 

The program of the tire industry rests 
squarely upon two or three assumptions. 
The first and most important of which 
is that reclaimed rubber can be used for 
the manufacture of tires with the addi- 
tion of only a very tiny amount of crude 
rubber, the exact figures being 17.18 
pounds of reclaimed rubber to 2.23 pounds 
of crude. It is claimed that such tires 
will be good for about 10,000 miles as 
compared to the approximately 40,000 
miles normally expected from first-grade 
tires manufactured before the war. The 
tire industry ought to know what it is 
talking about, but the fact remains that 
the practicability of these tires made out 
of reclaimed rubber has never yet been 
fully tested. Since, however, the indus- 
try asks only for a total of 97,000 tons 
oz reclaimed rubber in the next 2-year 
period, and since as has heretofore been 
stated, the total production expected of 
reclaimed rubber will be about 675,000 
tons, and since in the third place, re- 
claimed rubber cannot be used for some 
of the more important military uses, the 
proposal of the industry would seem to 
be reasonable on this score. Of course, 
the most difficult assumption made by 
the tire industry is that 3,332 tons of 
crude rubber could be assigned for the 
purposes it has in mind. It remains to 
be seen whether the War Production 
Board will do this, but if the industry can 
demonstrate that the rest of its plan is 
really practicable this would hardly seem 
to be too large an amount to devote to 
the purpose of keeping necessary auto- 
mobile driving going. There are other 
assumptions, however, which the industry 
makes which may be more difficult to 
realize. The present program of syn- 
thetic production to which we will come 
shortly calls for a total output of butyl 
rubber slightly in excess of 21,000 tons 
by the end of 1943 and for the produc- 
tion of thiokol in the amount of some 
27,000 tons before the end of 1943. The 
thiokol figures, as I am informed, have 
within the last month been revised up- 
ward because of new developments. 
However, the program of the rubber in- 
dustry would call for 33,000 tons of thio- 
kol and 32,000 tons of butyl which it can 
be seen is in excess of the total proposed 
production of these two types of synthetic 
rubber, according to Mr. Donald Nelson’s 
figures given to the Gillette committee. 
Since each type of synthetic rubber has 
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by saying that while there are very real 
problems and uncertainties connected 
with it, it may well be that the proposal 
of the tire industry will constitute a very 
real contribution to the solution of this 
problem. 

THE PRESENT PROGRAM OF SYNTHETIC 

PRODUCTION 


The main reliance of the United States 
as well as the United Nations for a solu- 
tion of the rubber problem is upon the 
development of synthetic rubber. After 
an inexcusable delay of some 5 months, 
curing which time comparatively little 
was accomplished, a program has finally 
been decided upon and is definitely under 
way. There are criticisms to be made 
of this program, one of which, in my 
judgment, is that too much attention has 
been paid to the petroleum people and 
not enough to the farm alcohol people. 
But since the all important matter is to 
get synthetic rubber as quickly as Pos- 
sible and in as large quantities as pos- 
sible, one of the obvious things to do is 
for everyone to insist upon the most 
rapid possible progress of the program 
decided upon by the War Production 
Board. We can and should try to do 
other things in addition but it would be 
fatal to try to get this program changed 
again for one of the great difficulties has 
been that it has already been altered so 
many times. Roughly speaking, this 
program is for the production of 800,000 
tons of synthetic rubber per year, the 
full capacity to be achieved by January 1, 
1944. Of this 800,000-ton capacity, 700 - 
000 tons will be of buna-s rubber, which 
is generally regarded by experts as even 
better than natural rubber for the more 
important uses such as tires. Of this 
700,000 tons, 480,000 tons are to be pro- 
duced from petroleum base, 20,000 tons 
from benzol, and 200,000 tons from al- 
cohol. The other 100,000 tons are to be 
60,000 tons of butyl and 40,000 tons of 
neoprene. These are specialty rubbers, 
neoprene, for example, being especially 
important in bullet-proof airplane gaso- 
line tank production. Buna-s is manu- 
factured from a combination of styrene 
and butadiene in the approximate pro- 
portions of 1 part styrene and 3 parts 
butadiene. Apparently there is no great 
problem about securing the styrene 
Which will be necessary. It is the buta- 
diene that constitutes the problem. The 
final product, of course, which comes 
about as a result of this bringing to- 
gether of the styrene and butadiene is 
manufactured into tires or other rubber 
goods just like natural rubber would be. 
In order to achieve this production, the 
present program calls for four new piants 
to make butadiene from alcchol and it 
appears likely that these will be the first 
ones to get into production. It also calls 
for 11 plants to produce butadiene from 
petroleum and one plant to produce it 
irom benzol. Then it calls for 9 styrene 
plants and 16 final-process rubber plants. 
These plants are all in various stages of 
levelopment and two of them are al- 
reaagy in production turning out finished 
synthetic rubber. 
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In additicn to this program Congress 
hes recenily passed special legislation 
I up an independent agency to 





manufacture synthetic rubber from farm 
and forest preducts using an alechol 
base. I voted for this bill and on the 
whole, I believe Congress was justified 
in taking this action because there has 
been enough evidence brought out to 
vindicate the claim that considerably 
greater consideration has been given to 
manufacturing rubber from petroleum 
than has been given to manufacturing 
it from alcohol. And there is also a con- 
siderable body of evidence to indicate that 
it can be secured more quickly from alco- 
hol than it can from petroleum, although 
the cost probably will be higher. Fur- 
thermore, we have the huge liquor in- 
dustry of the country, every bit of which 
can and should be converted to produce 
alcohol, not alone for synthetic rubber, 
but also for explosives and other necessary 
purposes. I am informed that this proc- 
ess of conversion has already taken place 
to a very great extent. Comparative 
figures on the cost of producing buta- 
diene from alcohol and from petroleum 
are not convincing to me up to date. Ii, 
however, appears to be true that it will 
cost somewhat less to build the factories 
to make butadiene from alcchol than it 
will to build those to make it from petro- 
leum, but it will cost more to do the ac- 
tual manufacturing work in the case of 
alcohol than in the case of petroleum. 
Of course, another factor that must be 
considered is the fact that the Govern- 
ment already possesses a huge surplus 
of certain types of grain to use as raw 
materials. The truth is that no one 
knows just what the cost eventually will 
be. 

We do know, however, that if we could 
develop a synthetic-rubber industry 
which would be practical from a cost 
standpoint and would use farm producis 
as a base we might thereby develop a 
long-range solution of one of our most 
pressing problems. At the moment, how- 
ever, the important thing is not the raw 
material out of which butadiene can be 
made, but, rather, the amount of critical 
materials, notably steel, copper, and com- 

ressor units, which are required by the 
plants which will make butadiene. Here 
again there is conflicting testimony as to 
whether the plants using alcohol will re- 
quire more or less of these three critical 
materials than will the plants using 
petroleum. The estimates, however, on 
the use of critical materials are all based 
upon the assumption that the petroleum 
process of producing butadiene will begin 
with a byproduct of high octane gas pro- 
duction rather than with the raw petro- 
leum itself. This byproduct is named 
butylene, and it is claimed by the petro- 
leum industry that the extraction of 
butylene from high octane gasoline will 
not hurt the airplane gasoline. We hope 
they are right about this, and they prcb- 
ably are. But if the petroleum process is 
to begin with the petroleum and go 
through all of the processes necessary to 
produce butylene, then there is no ques- 
tion but that the alcohol process is quick- 
er and requires less critical material. 
Therefore, once again I believe that Con- 
gress was justified in passing the Gillette 
bill, although I believe also that a mistake 
was made in giving the new alcohol rub- 
ber agency the absolute power to requisi- 
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tion critical materials without limitation, 
and I am sincerely afraid this provision 
in the bill will cause a veto. One of the 
reasons for the action of Congress un- 
questionably was the fact that it is felt 
by many Members that representatives 
of the large oil companies have so far 
had too much to say about the decisions 
that have been made. It still remains to 
be seen, however, what success will be had 
in working out the problem of securing 
sufficient of the critical materials to de- 
vote to additional capacity to produce 
synthetic rubber from alcohol without 
crippling other parts of our production 
program, and while we must provide suffi- 
cient rubber to meet not only military 

ut really necessary civilian needs we 
must not use up critical materials in pro- 
ducing more rubber than we really need 
if in so doing we would be making it 
impossible for us to have, for example, 
enough steel for ships, or enough copper 
for shells and ordnance. 

Another fact about the battle between 
alcohol and petroleum is that the Union 
Carbon & Carbide Corpcration has for a 
long time actuaily been making synthetic 
rubber by an alcohol process. This com- 
pany will make about 80,000 tons of the 
total production planned from alcohol by 
the War Production Board. There are 
many things which could be said in this 
report about specific companies and other 
specific matters which have been widely 
discussed in the press. I have tried, how- 
ever, to keep the thing on the most prac- 
tical basis I knew how and not to deal 
in controversies of this sort. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I will simply set down 
some of the more important facts that 
have been discussed. 

First. The main problem with regard 
to rubber will come between now and the 
beg’nning of 1944. 

Second We dare not use up our supply 
of crude rubber because it is altogether 
possible that no satisfactory substitute 
can be found for it for certain purposes. 

Third. It is unquestionably necessary 
that our civilian use of rubber be cur- 
tailed by at least 50 percent below normal 
and maybe more if we are to get safely 
through this critical period. 

Fourth. Very rapid developments are 
taking place in the field of synthetic 
rubber production and it is impossible 
for anyone to predict at this time what 
new discoveries may be made which will 
be beneficial and which problems might 
arise that might be detrimental, 

Fifth. The extent of our military re- 
quirements and those of our allies are a 
matter that only the future can decide 
but whatever else we do we must be cer- 
tain to fill those requirements, 

Sixth. Certain civilian needs for rub- 
ber are just about as important as mili- 
tary needs, because unless they are met 
we could not, for example, build the air- 
planes and ships which the military 
requires. 

Seventh. The main problem in syn- 
thetic rubber production is the problem 
of getting enough critical materials to 
build the plants without taking them 
away from other uses which are abso- 
lutely vital. 
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Eighth. A definite program has been 
undertaken, plants are being con- 
structed, two of them already in produc- 
tion, and it is important that this 
program go forward as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

Ninth. Congress has added to this 
program special provision for a new 
agency to supplement it for manufac- 
turing synthetic rubber from farm and 
forest products, but the extent to which 
this can contribute to supplying our rub- 
ber needs depends again upon whether 
wr not criticai reaterials can be obtained 
for the plants. It also depends on 
whether or not the President signs the 
bill. 

Tenth. There are enough reasons in 
favor of alcohol as a basc for making 
butadiene so that any additional plants 
over and above the production now 
planned for ought to be alcohol plants. 

The situation is a critical and difficult 
one, but American patriotism and Ameri- 
can ingenuity have never yet failea to 
meet a crisis. They will not fail this 
time. Much could be said in criticism of 
the way this whole rubber question has 
been handle.j, and, in my judgment, it is 
fortunate that critical analysis of it has 
been undertseken by such people as Radio 
Commentator Fulton Lewis, the Gillette 
committee in the Senate, certain Mem- 
bers of the House, as well as the people 
generally. However, our main job is to 
win the war. We must get the rubber we 
will need as quick.y as we can. And it is 
important to remember that nothing 
will be gained from this standpoint un- 
less we utilize every available resource. 
What is past is past; we cannot retrace 
our steps. We must go forward from this 
point and hope earnestly for the best 
possible results, not only from congres- 
sional action recently taken but even 
more fundamentally from the program 
already developed and under way by the 
War Production Board. 


Once again I want to emphasize that 
I have reported here as accurately as I 
knew how a composite picture of the 
more important things I have learned 
about this matter. I want to make it 
very, very plain I am not pretending to 
be an expert. 





Shipbuilding Activities in Portland, 
Oreg.—Kaiser Proposal to Build an 
Armada of Huge Cargo Air Boats of 
Major Importance in War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
20 I called attention to the remarkable 
record which has been established by the 
Kaiser Shipyards in Portiand in the fight 
we are waging to bring victory to our 
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cause. I called the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that 
the Henry J. Kaiser Shipbuilding Co. in 
this district had been given an award of 
merit for their outstanding accomplish- 
ments in ship construction. Mr. Kaiser, 
the master mind at the head of these 
great operations, made a memorable 
speech in Portland on July 19, in which 
he proposed turning nine United States 
shipyards into vast aircraft production 
factories for the building of an immense 
fleet of cargo-carrying planes similar to 
the 70-ton Mars which was constructed 
by the Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore 
and which recently made its trial trip. 
We are making great strides in ship pro- 
duction and our accomplishments in that 
respect will go down in history as an 
outstanding feat in the prosecution of 
the war. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, our ships are being sunk by enemy 
submarines faster than we are produc- 
ing them. We have lost to date approx- 
imately 400 ships, as reported in the pub- 
lic press, since the attack at Pearl Har- 
bor. It is apparent that heroic methods 
must be adopted to obviate this great 
loss and to keep our supply lines open 
so that the tools of war which we are so 
successfully manufacturing as well as the 
supplies and material necessary to main- 
tain our fighting forces on the seven seas 
and on our far-flung battle fronts may 
be maintained. 

This proposal of Mr. Kaiser is one that 
should command the attention of the 
Congress and of those in charge of the 
prosecution of our war program. Mr. 
Kaiser declared, as reported in the press: 

1. That submarines are threatening to sink 
our ships faster than they are built. 

2. That not enough steel is available to 
keep all existing shipyards operating at ca- 
pacity. 

3. That it would be a simple matter to 
change a number of yards over for imme- 


diate construction using aluminum, magne- 
sium, and light metals. 

4. That 9 yards, at capacity, each could 
produce 40 planes a month, or 5,000 planes 
in little more than a year. 

5. That such an armada could transport 
500,000 troops overseas in 1 day and bring 
up 70,000 tons of supplies the next day, 
quickly ending the war. 

6. That aeriai cargo ships would fit directly 
into the post-war situation, assuring pros- 
perity with peace. 


In my remarks of July 20, to which I 
referred, I set forth at some length the 
text of Mr. Kaiser’s proposal. The broad 
experience of this master builder and the 
remarkable achievements he has per- 
formed not only in the construction of 
ships, but in the building of many huge 
engineering structures throughout the 
United States makes his proposal doubly 
important. 

As a part of these remarks, I include an 
article appearing in The Log of June 1942, 
which gives a factual study of the build- 
ing operations now being carried on in 
Portland, Oreg., in my district, and par- 
ticularly the accomplishments of the 
Kaiser companies, which is concrete evi- 
dence of the fact that Henry J. Kaiser 
and his associates have demonstrated 
that they are able to carry out with great 
efficiency and dispatch any engagements 
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or proposals they make. ‘The article is as 
follows: 


Si IPBUILDING ACTIVITY IN PORTLAND, OrEG.— 
UnTmu. RECENTLY A PEACEFUL INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER, THIS NORTHWEST Ciry Now Hum- 
MING WITH SHIPYARD WORK AND Is BREAK- 
ING CONSTRUCTION RECORDS 


From a peacetime industrial and jobbing 
center the Portland, Oreg., trade area has 
lunged into a vast wartime shipbuilding ef- 
fort, and vibrations from the zinging buzz 
of welding tools, the whir of machines, and 
the hum of edging tools on the quiet flowing 
Willamette River are already being felt in 
Tokyo and Berlin. 

Ships have been built in the Portland dis- 
trict for more than a century. Early records 
indicate the first ship, a little 59-foot “fore’n 
after,” was launched on May 19, 1841. Build- 
ing of river boats, tugs, barges, and offshore 
vessels continued through the years. The 
shipbuilding industry crew hand in hand 
with the normal, progressive development of 
the community. 

World War I came along. In 15 shipyards 
centering about Portland, 72 vessels were 
built in the 2 years of that hectic shipbuild- 
ing era. After the war a demand for ship 
repairs, river boats, craft for the Coast Guard, 
and Army engineers and private owners con- 
tinued to some extent. 

A number of plants, however, were con- 
verted to make machines for industry; and 
sites which had been used for building 
wooden ships were changed into yards build- 
ing steel hulls. In 1940, when America 
started to wake up to the fact that a war of 
transportation—a war of ships—faced the 
Nation, the Portland area had a nucleus of 
skilled shipyard management and workers to 
meet the emergency. 

As the critical months came along, the 
old established yards received contracts for 
Navy work, and one newly incorporated yard 
obtained a contract to build Liberty ships. 
Yard expansion followed. Today new ways, 
new ship-repair facilities, and drydocks are 
being added at the established yards, a sec- 
ond new yard has laid its first keels, and a 
third yard is on its way to put high-powered 
steel tankers into the water. 


OREGON SHIPBUILDING COMPANY BREAKS RECORDS 


On a site that was waste land in January 
1941, workers at the Oregon Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration’s plant launched 3 hulls, delivered 
3 ships, and put down the keels for 3 more 
vessels on National Maritime Day, May 22 
The launchings were the thirty-seventh, thir- 
ty-eighth, and thirty-ninth hulls launched 
at the yard in the brief span of less than 8 
months between September 27, 1941, when 
the first ship was launched, and May 22, 1942 
This is an average of a launching every 6 
days since the first launching, but more im- 
pressive is the record from April 1 tc May 22 
when 15 ships slipped down the ways in the 
intervening 52 days. Other launchings will 
have been made by the time this appears in 
print. 

Launchings mean progress but the gap in 
the bridge of ships is filled when deliveries are 
made. Here the Oregon yard has added some 
mighty spans to the bridge. The record 
stands at 33 ships delivered on National Mari- 
time Day, beginning with the delivery of the 
first one, the Star of Oregon, on December 31, 
1941. 

The yard has many other firsts in the record. 

hirteen ships were launched in May. The 
S.S. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, was launched in 
the record-breaking time of 36 days from 
keel laying, and delivered 10 days later, June 





1, a new record of 46 days from keel laying 
to delivery. 

Management and workers’ efforts have been 
recognized in many ways, not the least of 
which was when the Navy broke prececent 
and made this yard the first Maritime Com- 
mission plant to receive the Navy E award. 






































































This was followed by the Maritime Commis- 
icn’s first award of the M flag, the flag 
f merit, for the most outstanding accom- 


plishment during the first quarter of 1942 in 
the production of Liberty-type ships. The 
flag was presented to the yard on April 27 

1er Edward Macauley. The yard 








commemorated the event by delivering one 
hip, holding the trial trip of another, launch- 
ya thi und laying the keel for a fourth. 





Now, what makes the Oregon yard the 
ry'’s top producer? Company men say 
organizing genius of the boss—they 
mean Edgar F. Kaiser—is the major factor. 
Tien there’s labor. Spokesmen are convinced 
st workers are better than the aver- 
large part family men, there is evi- 
dence of a conviction that a Pacific war 

inst Japan their war 

O. A. Mechlin, resident plant engineer for 
the United States Maritime Commission sup- 
reasons. This yard, he says, is one of 
built from scratch. Here a yard was 
built to turn cut Liberty ships and nothing 
else There no wasted time and effort 
compromising construction methcds and 
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Kaiser's experts have studied the EC-2 
thoroughly, piece by piece, from stem to 
stern, for production speed, Mechlin says, 
nd have developed preassembly to a point 


other yards. 

and analys with the 
an active Oregon State em- 
rency and ambitious workmen 


‘led in 
alning 
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Significant in the yard pr ss is the state- 
ment published over the signature of Edgar 
F. Kaiser in an issue of the Bos’n’s Whisile, 

1e pl I se organ reproduced below in 
part 

Produc records, as such, cannot win 
he war unle 1ese records in the aggregate 

d in the average put us out in front of our 
enemie in delivered tonnag tonnage in 
cargoes of weapons and equipment at the 
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need eve Y rce to build them quicl 
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history for characters after whom to name 
the ships, the operating heads under Edgar 
F. Kaiser, the youthful executive vice presi- 
dent, are Albert Bauer, chief engineer and 
assistant general manager; J. O. Murray, per- 


bob « 


sonnel manager; J. F. Reis, secretary and 
administrative mauager; Todd Woodell, in- 


surance manager and executive assistant; Ed 
Mitchelson, superintendent of shipwrights 
and facilities; Russell Hoffman, yard super- 


intendent; Elmer Hann, chief consulting en- 
gineer; and Frank Johnson, chief safety 


engineer. 

Q. A. Mechlin directs all of the Maritime 
Commission work in the Portland district. 
Among those aSssisting him at the Oregon 
plant are Charles H. Walls, plant engineer; 
Albert J. Fraser, principal machinery inspec- 
tor; and W. S. Smith, principal hull inspec- 
tor. T. A. Hellenthal is the United States 
auditor 

Man-hours to build a Liberty freighter were 
originally estimated at 513,000. Possibly the 
Oregon yard has reduced the estimate, but 


at any rate, there is plenty of work ahead 
for the 31,000 workers employed there to com- 
piete the remaining 140 freighters yet to be 
delivered cut of the total of 173 so far or- 
dered from the yard. 

KAISER COMPANY, INC., VANCOUVER, WASH. 


4 shipbuilder’s dream—assembly-line pro- 
duction—got off to a quick start on January 
15 on the north shore of the Columbia River, 
east of Vancouver. Here on a 187-acre site 
with more than a mile of shoreline on which 
to build the plant, at an estimated cost of 
$20,000,000, a crew of construction forces 









soon grew to more than 2,000, and 12 weeks 

later “keep ’em rolling” became a shipyard 
war cry 

‘or on April 15 the first keel laid. This 

llowed by keel plates be laid one a 

apart until May 15 when the fcurth 


was started. And thus recorded the 
first chapter in the construction of an 
ixa order for 65 Liberty freighters t 
Kaiser Co., Inc., Vancouver, Wash 

What about this assembly-lin«e 


is 
orig- 


the 


production? 








Maybe a miracle is about to happen. Some 
may say it can’t be done; but rising today is 
the deck house assembly building within 
whose vast walls the greatest si piece of 
prefabrication in modern shipbuilding will 

Ke place. Here will be built complete deck 
h Ss, seven at a time, weighing 200 tons 
each, 47 apiece. They will be com- 
plete fr sing to electric fixtures, from 
palle t owe! 

T be erected I mbly line 
Each ons ll be ted « ant 40-ton steel 
sled d moved forward o1 eased skids 





I ‘ lers V n the on 
t > deck h e bu I I € ec n 
will be welded together. As eact ! d 
craft finishes its part, the sled will idded 
ahead to the next department 

The ship, when launched in the ways near- 
by. will be towed into the deck |! e slip 
H two mammoth bridge cz will lift the 
completely assembled deck hou onto the 
hull. Just how to lift the enor: is W h 
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lined. At least there will be less congestion 
on the ways and at the outfitting dock, and 
in any event the superstructure assembly line 
means ships will be ready for sea quicker, and 
therein lies the success of the shipbuilder’s 
dream. 

KAISER CO, SWAN ISLAND 

The birthplace of the first ship launched in 
Portland, and more recently the municipal 
airport is fast taking shape as the Swan Is- 
lanc plant of the Kaiser Co. At this site 
building of fifty-six 52314-foot long, 68-foot 
beam, and 30-foot draft steam-driven tankers 
is planned. 

Building an assembly line that will turn out 
these high-powered, big-tonnage oil tankers 
in 8 weeks is big business, but this is the goal 
set. New prefabricating methods far ahead 
of the best tanker yards in America promise 
to cut tanker construction records in half. 
First keel laying is scheduled for July and 
first launching in October. 


NC., 


COMMERCIAL IRON WORKS BUILDS FIRST ALL- 
WELDED BARGE 


The Commercial Iron Works is one of the 
older yards. The company was started 25 
years ago with William T. Casey as president. 
Founded originally as a machine shop, a side 
line cof ship repairing, conversion, and build- 
ing quickly developed. The concern has spe- 
cialized in welded marine construction and 
claims to have built the first all-welded 
barge in this country, and also lays claim 
to having the second largest covered ways 
in the country 

William T. Casey died in 1934, but the com- 
pany is still operated by the Casey interests 
Winston W. Casey is now president and Ed- 
ward L. Casey vice preisdent, both being sons 
of William T. Casey. Under their manage- 
ment a complete machine shop and foundry 
is operated as one division, and a rapidly 
expanding shipyard as a second division. Tail- 
shafts, castin fittings, structural steel 
shapes, and types of machine work are 
turned out at the foundry for the shipyard 
division, and for industry, ship repair, and 
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conversion work, and for cther yards. 

At the shipyard four net tenders were 
completed and turned over to the Navy last 
year, and work started on seven sitee] mine 
sweepers. Keels for the first two mine sweep- 
ers were laid in July 1941, the next two in 
August. Launchings started in January and 
have continued with consistent regularity 
ever since. The yard also has contracts for 
construction of sub chasers and scagoing tugs, 
cenversion jobs, and was recently the only 
bidder for repairing Government dredges 
while the building department is busy con- 


structing edditions to the repair and dry- 


docking 


LAUNCHING 












The Albina Engine & Machin: Works 
Inc., headed by George Rodgers and L. R. 
Hussa, is another of the older yards which 


{ is makir demands 
industrial supply market 
oot steel subchasers, keel 
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the first one ptember 1, 
1941, and the hull launched on January 5 
Another went in the water on January 22 

14, at the laum of the 


February ching 






o be given a Portlend yard—was presented 
the plant by Commander Charles E. Hib- 


yard. U 























APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONA 


After the 1914-18 war the organization was 
held together by orders from the paper and 
pulp, lumber, and other industries. Fortu- 
nately, the concern was in a position to exe- 
cute orders from the United States Maritime 
Commission and Pacific coast shipbuilders for 
ship parts—including orders running into 
millions for reciprocating steam engines— 
when the country came out of the fog and 
crashed into the stern reality that ships, 
ships, and more ships is a battle cry of the 
republic and not merely the slogan of the 
Propeller Club of the United States. 

Shipbuilding contracts followed, including 
contracts for conversion work, and for new 
construction consisting of mine layers to the 
end that total contracts involved in the war 
effort held by the company today aggregate 
well into many millions. 

Keel of the first mine layer was laid cn 
July 12, 1941, and on May 19, 1942, the hull 
was launched. Christened as the U. S. S. 
Catskill, the ship will cost $12,500,000 when 
completed. She is the costliest and largest 
naval vessel ever to be built in Portland. 
The progress made on this and other work 
at the yard was given recognition in Febru- 
ary when the Navy “E” award was presented 
to President Amedee M. Smith by Commander 
Charles Hibbard, supervisor of shipbuilding 
for the Navy in Oregon, at ceremonies pre- 
sided over by the corporation executive vice 
present, Austin E. Flegel. 

Adjoining property was recently acquired, 
and provision is being made for additional 
outfitting, repair, and conversion docks. Al- 
ready employing thousands, the employment, 
the training of additional help and their 
transport are growing pains developing with 
the expansion program. 


HOUSING AND WORKERS’ TRANSPORT ARE 
PROBLEMS 


For all these plants workers are needed, 
31,000 at Oregon Ship, 30,000 at Vancouver, 
more at Swan Island, in addition to those 
at Willamette, Commercial Iron Works, and 
the Albina Co. yards. At other yards, barges, 
patrol vessels, life boats, and tugs, are under 
construction. Portland foundries and ma- 
chine shops are turning out engines and ship 
fittings for these and other shipyards over 


the Nation. One hundred thousand or more 
workers are engaged in the field where oniy 
a few thousand were employed 2 years ago. 


Peopie dislocated by the drying-up of 
peacetime business are filling a part of the 
demand. Relief workers, men engaged in 
Werk Projects Administration and Public 
Works Administration projects, high-school 
boys and girls, barbers, automobile salesmen, 
steamship agency people, and other long-time 
residents of Portland are finding work in the 
xalants allied with the shipbuilding effort. 
Restaurant and hotel workers have heard the 
cry of improved pay at the shipyards, as 
have the clerical forces in stores and offices. 
se present no housing problem. 
they alone are not enough. From 
ina, from Idaho, from Chicago, 
Georgia, from Oregon and Washington c 
munities, from ail over the Nation, men and 
have come to the disirict. Where 
y will sleep and eat is a problem. A 
inor difficulty is the transition of service 
ers into shipyard workers to the point 
where some restaurants and business houses 
are experiencing difficulty in 
increased patronage 

So there is a housing and boarding problem. 
This is being circumvented to a definite ex- 
tent by erection of dormitory buildings in 
connection with Swan Island and Van- 
couver yard construction, and housing proj- 
ect developments at Vancouver and elsewhere 
in the district. These projects have had to 
run the scale of priorities, and pass through 
the throes of building-material scarcities, 
condemn 
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artisans; but in spite of these difficulties there 
are bright spots in the housing problem. 


BOATS, TRAINS, AND EUSSES FOR SHIPYARD 
WORKERS 


Housing and feeding new and old residents, 
however, is only half the story. Their trans- 
port back and forth to work entails compli- 
cations. Group plans have been of some as- 
sistance. At one yard the average number 
of workers in and out of the yard in private 
cars has increased from 1.5 to 3.5. Even so, 
public conveyances are overloaded, and traffic 
lanes are congested. 

Alleviation of this problem is being over- 
come in various ways. The Kaiser Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Russell Towboat 
& Moorage Co. to operate ferries from the 
Oregon side to the Vancouver yard. This 
service will use 500-passenger ferries which 
will dock on the Oregon side directly across 
the Columbia from the Vancouver yard, and 
at a point near the center of the mile-long 
front of the Vancouver yard. A parking area 
of 85 acres has been purchased on the Oregon 
side. 

The Maritime Commission has requisi- 
tioned two San Francisco Bay ferries. These 
will operate on the Willamette River between 
Swan Island and Oregon shipyards and ter- 
minals on the east and west sides of the river 
in the central business district. With a 
capacity of 3,500 men each, it is estimated 
men will be carried from downtown to the 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation plant in 30 
minutes. 

Arrangements are also under way for trains 
of 12 to 15 cars each to operate between 
downtown Portland and the Kaiser Co., Inc., 
Vancouver yard. 

To feed the ferry and train systems th: 
Maritime Commission has approved the pur- 
chase of 150 busses, which will become a 
part of the Portland Traction system but wil 
be used solely for shipyard workers. Thread- 
ing in from all sections of Portland, it is 


intended that these busses will operate in 
and out of the downtown ferry and train 
terminals. 


In a discussion before the Portland Ship- 
ping Club, Mayor Earl Riley announced ex- 
tended use of the Willamette was being 
studied in anticipation that 5 to 12 barges of 
400 capacity each could be acquired for trans- 
port of defense workers, as well as others, to 
and from work, and that the use of elephant 


trains, such as used at the San Francisco 
fair, is a possibility. 
Yes, verily, the Portland, Oreg., area zooms 





into a major shipbuilding effort, and truly 
it is a story of the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker, ships, housing 
and organizing genius, 








Address by David E. Lilienthal Befor 
Knoxville Kiwanis Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


IN THE SENATE OF 


Monday, July 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 23), 1942 


Mr. NORPIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
before the Kiwanis Club of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on July 9, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in t 
as follows: 

In more than half a million hor Y 
factories, and places of business in almcst a 
thousand communities of the 
Valley, electric service today is ) i 
nished as a public business. The generation 
of electricity in enormous quantities and iis 
transmission over thousands of miles of elec- 
tric lines is the responsibility of a public cor 
poration, the Tennessee Valley ; 
The job of bringing those billions of ki ‘ 
hours into the communities themselves ard 
directly to the househclder, the st 
the factory cperator, and the 
sponsibility that in this Ten: 
carried by the municipalities, th 
sociations, and the electric me 
operatives—128 in number. Tenn¢ 
ley Authority, a national corporation, an 
local agencies who own and operate these 
public distribution systems, are 
this huge enterprise, a partnershi 
tual interest and mutual dependence 

Nowhere else in this country will you find 
an undertaking like this. In 
in others, the Tennessee Valiey region is 
unique. It has been said that in this Valicy 
we are conducting an experiment. In a sense 
that is true, but if by that is mea 
thing on a small scale, of test tube size 
certainly does not apply here in the Tennes- 
see Valley region. For from the smalle: 
ginnings in 1933, the people's investme1 
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electricity supply has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The Tennessee Valley Authority now 
has invested in power production and trans- 
mission facilities a total of mot han $350,< 
000,000. The municipalities and cooperatives 


distributing this power have an investms 


in excess of $100,000,000, a total of more t n 
$450,0C0,000. The value of the product of this 
system runs into large figu: indeed. T 























power produced by the Tennessee R - 
tem in the 12 months end M 3} l 
for $44,000,000, and for tI é fiscal ‘ 
the revenucs will be more than $56,0¢ 
Viewed strictly as a business enterp! L, 
of course, it is more than tha t! Ten- 
nessee Valley 1 fA i 
distributors ectrici re} , 
business even when measured 
largest business corporati of 
We in this valley \ ! the 1 2 
has made great strides in t development 
of its resources, its mine: f 1 
transportation and f ? W ' 
the Tennessee Valley was x 12ps 
more quickly than any other 1 Ar - 
ica, to take a large share < l 
burden that war imposes ¢ ind 
sulture In the 7 I 
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step. A year later, in August of 1939, in the 
First National Bank in New York City, 37 
Tennessee cities and cooperatives, with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, handed over 
checks in a total of almost $80,000,000 and be- 
came the owners of electric systems serving 
tens of thousands of Tennesseeans. In west 
Tennessee, in northern Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, in Georgia, in North Carolina, and 
only a few weeks ago in a large segment of 
Kentucky, this same process has taken place. 

The “T. V. A. idea” of power distribution 
rests squarely upon the principle of local 
ownership and local distribution of power. 
If local communities do a good job, if their 
management is efficient, then the entire 
enterprise succeeds. If local distribution be- 
comes lax and careless, and especially if it 
becomes politically managed rather than 
managed, as it is now, by business principles, 
then the whole Tennessee Valley Authority 
project is threatened with failure. Thus 
far no one, I believe, would deny that the 
distribution of electricity by the local com- 
munities and cooperatives in the Tennessee 
Valley has on the whole been highly satis- 
factory 

Take the record here in the city of Knox- 
ville during these 4 years of operation as an 
example. Here is a financial success story 
for which it would be hard to find a parallel 
anywhere in public or private business. You 
have increased your revenues almost 60 per- 
cent from November 1938 to May 1942. Knox- 
ville citizens have increased their total use of 
power by 70 percent and the number of users 
of electricity has increased 27 percent. For 
the year ending May 31, 1942, the people of 
this community derived a net operating in- 
come of $875,000, after deducting depreciation 
and taxes both in generous amounts. You 
earned a net return on your investment of 
over 12 percent. Since 414 percent to 5 per- 
today a liberal rate of return, it is 
accurate to say that the property that you 
bought 4 years ago for five and one-half mil- 
lion dollars today has a value, on an earnings 
basis, of from 13 to 15 million dollars. The 
doleful predictions we read some years ago 
sound rather amusing today we review 
your remarkable achievement 
Nor i r responsible for this accom- 
plishment Your record notable from 
the very beginnil You have already retired 
bonds in r 
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ned surplus of $1,600,000, which is more 
of your original investment. 


Rates have been drastically reduced, and the 
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householde n Knoxville, who in 1933 was 
payi $5.60 for 100 kilowatt-hours, is now 
and has been paying $2.50 to the Knoxville 
city system—less than half 
By eve n ure of financial soundness, 
the Knoxvil Electric Power Board is a 
triple-A institution It is not only one of 
ir lars nstitutions, it is one of the 
] fi financial enterprises to be 
f } 
is means a lone example; 
i her than the exception 
The city of Chattanoogs nn e Valley 
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private or pubiic, pay its fair share of the 
cost of government. The Valley’s electric cis- 
tribution systems and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are both doing just that. ‘Your 
Power Board here in Knoxville in 1941 set 
aside $214,000 out of total revenues of $2,640,- 
000 for tax purposes. Payments were made 
to the city of Knoxville, to Knox County, 
and the four surrounding counties. The pay- 
ments were larger in each case than the 
former taxes on the property taken over from 
the private company by the city of Knox- 
vile. The other distributors of Tennessee 
Valley Authority power are likewise mak- 
ing tax payments or payments in lieu of 
taxes. This year these payments by local 
agencies will exceed $1,850,000. This sum, to- 
gether with the payment of $1,860,000 by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in lieu of taxes 
during the present year—a total of $3,710,- 
000- ves assurance that local and State 
government in the area will receive $900,000 
in excess of former property taxes paid on 
these properties by the utility companies, and 
greater than all previous utility payments, 
including such levies as business and fran- 
chise taxes. 

If this trend of financial success and large 
surpluses continues, then after the war the 
people of the Tennessee Valley and the in- 
dustries of this region can rest assured that 
low as their power rates and charges are now, 
they will then be even lower. As a matter of 
fact, some Tennessee Valley Authority com- 
munity systems have already reduced their 
rates below the standard Tennessee Valley 
Authority rates. Here is a bit of irony: 
Some communities were embarrassed by 
large cash surpluses; the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has asked them not to reduce their 
rates. For to do so now would increase civil- 
ian use of power needed for the war. So 
we suggested to these prosperous friends 
that they turn part of the fat surplus back 
to their customers in the form of War Bonds, 
and this has been done. 

The future of our Valley and, indeed, of 
the whole country, depends upon the wide 
and abundant use of electrical energy-—the 
substitute for human energy—available at 
the lowest possible cost. Whether we of the 
Valley will grasp this glowing opportunity 
depends upon whether we continue business 
management of our distribution systems, or 
whether we permit politics to take the place 
of business principles. 








With very few exceptions, electric distribu- 
tion and cooperatives in 
has been conducted as 
it has not been under the thumb 


in the cities, town 


the Tennessee Valley 


a business 








of local or State politics. You know there has 
been no politics in your electric system here 
ii Knoxville, for example, nor is there any 
evidence tl there is likely to be, in the fore- 
Ee ire. At the very outset a board 
of issioners was appointed consisting 
cor independent business and professional 
men of standing in the community. They 
pted their positions of responsibility as a 
C duty and « rtunity, not as a polit l 
pay-off nor as a way f ering the po- 
l fortunes of any person, party, or fac- 
tiox They appointed a uperintendent of 
( ratic the best manager they could find, 
4 man whose qualifications were not politic 
ones, but only that he knew ! vy to manage 
cone of Knoxville’s principal business enter- 
prises. So far as I know you here in Knox- 
ville have scrupulously hewn to that line 
of operating that system as a business, and 


Ou are 


to be congratulated for your record. 
When politics walks in 
nt, Dusiness principle are 
This 
us busin 
pe 


Tennessee 


he door of manage- 
kicked out the 
political management 
ss management has been before 
ple of this Valley in recent months 
Valley Authority’s policy of 
keeping out of politics and of keeping politics 


rindow issue o 


4art 


ver 
the 


The 
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out of the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
recently been under the most powerful and 
deterrained kind of attack in Washington. 
The issue was clear: Should Tennessee Valley 
Authority continue its policy of business man- 
agement or should it become fair game of 
politicians and political factions? Upon this 
issue turns the answer to such questions as 
these: Should contracts be awarded as a re- 
ward for political efforts? Should engineers 
and technicians be appointed or promoted 
because of their political friends and politi- 
cal services and political views? Should dams 
be located, should transmission lines be built, 
for business and engineering reasons or for 
political reasons? 

That attack was turned back. We have 
been promised that it will be resumed, and 
I doubt not it will. But for the present it 
certainly has failed. The reason that this 
attempt wa. defeated was simply this: The 
people of the Tennessee Valley understood 
the issue and vigorously and unmistakably 
made known their views. It is significant 
that it was the voluntary organizations of 
citizens in the chambers of commerce, civic 
clubs, and business and professional men not 
usually participating in public matters who 
were most active in expressing themselves. 
The people of this Valley, and particularly 
this State, sent to Washington their answers 
to the question, “Should Tennessee Valley 
Authority be operated on a political basis?” 
in the form of a thunderous “No.” The 
Tennessee Valley Authority directors are suf- 
ficiently apprised of the facts of life to know 
that this is not the last effort, as indeed it 
has not been the first, to change the very 
found.tions upon which rest the work of this 
organization and with it the prospects for 
this region. But for the moment the first 
front—the front at Washington—has heen 
held. 

But the people of the Valley must be on 
guard against the opening of a second front 
in the battle to make this region the spoils 
of a narrow and old-fashioned kind of politics. 
We are deeply distressed and concerned by 
indications of an effort to infiltrate politics 
into the municipalities and cooperatives dis- 
tributing Tennessee Valley Authority power. 
If this same movement that sought to put 
the Tennessee Valley Authority itself into 
politics should now be successful in pushing 
local distribution systems into politics, if 
it should be successful in making the distri- 
bution of electricity a political rather than 
a business function, then this region will 
suffer grievous injury. 

I don’t need to expand on what happens 
when political management of an electric 
distribution system pushes out business 
management, You know that then the elec- 
tric lineman who keeps your service reliable 
is employed not for what he knows but for 
whom he knows. Contracts for materials 
or for insurance, etc., go to the man who is 
in political favor. Extensions of lines, im- 
provements of service to your factory or your 
part of the city or county depend upon how 
you voted, how much you contributed to a 
r slush 





political war chest o1 fund. Bills for 
electricity are not alw paid when the cus- 
tomer is on the inside track pclitically. and 


the rest of you make up the difference. And 
when election time comes around, the electric 
system that is owned by all the people and is 
one of the community’s finest assets becomes 
something that a certain kind of politician 
can trade for support. Promises are held out 
of jobs, of contracts, of favors, all to be paid 
for out of the assets of what is the property 
of every citizen. 

The efficiency and low cost of operation 
that mark the record here in Knoxville, and 
in almost all the communities of the Tennes- 
see Valley to date, depend upon jpusiness 
management Political 
boost those costs; that always happens. 


management will 
Po- 

















litical management will ‘nevitably lead to 
increased rates for electricity in the Tennes- 
see Valley. Political management will dis- 
courage and perhaps reverse the trend of 
increased commercial development of this 
region. Businessmen have learned to dis- 
trust politically managed enterprises and 
to distrust communities in which political 
and not business management is the rule in 
public service. 

Now if the people of any community in the 
Tennessee Valley prefer that electricity supply 
in their local community should be on a 
political basis they certainly have the unques- 
tioned right to that choice. In a democracy, 
that is clearly their affair. If the people of 
Tennessee should decide that they want the 
management of local electric systems and co- 
operatives in this State to be the subject of 
polities, the people have an unquestioned right 
to elect a leg:slature to carry out their wishes. 
I certainly don’t believe and you don’t believe 
that at this time that is what the people of 
these communities and this region want. 
They certainly made it clear in recent weeks 
that they do not want that kind of a Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. But in any event the 
people have the right to know—for that is the 
essence of a representative demccracy—how 
those who seek to act as the people's elected 
representatives are going to view this ques- 
tion as it arises in the city, county, and State 
governments. This is true without respect to 
their party or group affiliations; it has nothing 
whatever to do with whether you are a Re- 
publican, a Democrat, an Independent, or 
whether you favor any particular group or 
leadership in either party. 

The war is absorbing every last bit of your 
energy and attention. At a time like this 
the average citizen is preoccupied with the 
war, and therefore is less likely to pay atten- 
tion to things that are going on in his own 
community on the home front. But it is 
precisely because cur future in the Tennessee 
Valley so largely depends upon the continu- 
ation of business management principles in 
all of the hundreds of communities receiving 
Tennessee Valley Authority power as well as in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority itself that this 
*ritical situation merits your attention. Your 
eternal vigilance is the price of low-cost elec- 
tricity. 

The days through which we are passing 
ere grim and trying. We have only just 
begun to feel the strain of this war Vhen 
hostilities cease then a burden almcst equal 
to that of the war itself will be America’s 
to carry, lest chaos and collapse overtake 
the world. And then will come the greatest 
challenge to the ability of man in modern 
times: To build the foundations of human 
society upon so strong an economic and 
spiritual rock that war and want may never 
haunt our children and our children’s 
children. 

This task will call for soaring imagina- 
tion, a spirit of human brotherhood, and 
moral idealism. But such qualities alone 
will only bring disillusion and bitterness 
to all the hopes now bcing expressed with 
such eloquence and sincerity. For the build- 
ing of peace, based on world-wide economic 
security, demands above all a skill that is 
as rare as it is essential: The art and skill 
of management, the “know-how” of getting 
things done Without good managemen 
the war will not be won. Without good 
management our hopes after the war will be 
doomed. And the first place to foster and 
develop the skill of management is right at 


home, in our communities. 

Politics has its vital place, for without 
free elections there can be no democracy 
worthy of the name. But there no place 


for politics in the management of public 
enterprises. The two must be kept separate 
and apart if our democracy is to survive the 
tests of modern times, 





Freedom of the Air 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 12 
years, there has been held annually at 
Interlochen, Mich., a music camp at- 
tended by high-school students from all 
over the country. The camp has become 
justly famous as a music center. 

Recently, James C. Petrillo, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
forced the banning from the air of the 
broadcasts of the camp’s symphony or- 
chestra programs. 

To make such acts unlawful and to 
take away from self-appointed leaders 
the powers which they have arrogated to 
themselves, I have today introduced the 
following bill H. R. 7441: 


A bill to restore one of the four freedoms—the 
freedcm of expression 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person, firm, corporation, associa- 
tion, or group to, directly or indirectly, inten- 
tionally or willfully interfere in any way with 
the lawful production, transmission, trans- 
portation, dissemination, or movement of any 
music, musical program, or radio broadcast 
thereof from any point within the continen- 
tal United States or any of its Territcries or 
possessions or land under its control or juris- 
diction to any point lying beyond the State 
or territorial line of the State, Territory, or 
possession where such music or musical pro- 
gram, entertainment, or broadcast originates, 


is cffered for transmission or transportation, 


dissemination, or movement, either over the 
air, the land, or the sea. 
Sec. 2. For any violation of this act the 


person, firm, corporation, association, or 
group so offending shall be subject to impris- 
onment in any penal institution under the 
control of the United States or any of the 
States, for a period of not less than 6 months 
nor more than 5 years and the imposition of 
a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$5,000, or both such imprisonment and fine 
Sec. 3. Any person violating any provision 
of this act may be prosecuted in any Siate 
court of recoid or any Federal district court, 
and jurisdiction to receive complaints, pro- 
ceed to final hearing, judgment, and imposi- 
tion of penalty is hereby conferred upon all 
State and Territorial courts of record, and 
Federal courts; and, if prosecution is com- 
menced in any State court, the same shall be 
prosecuted to conclusion therein, notwith- 
standing the provision of any other Federal 
or State law: Provided, however, That from 
any final judgment rendered in any State 
court an appeal shall lie to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals normally having 
jurisdiction over the territory in which the 
complaint originated, and an appeal from the 
judgment rendered by said circuit court of 


appeals may be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the customary manner 

Sec. 4. In all prosecutions under this act 
the procedure and the rules of evidence here- 
tofore practiced by the courts of the several 
States and Territories and in circuit courts 
of appeals shall be followed, insofar as they 
may be applicable, and all other methods of 
procedure in conflict therewith shall not ap- 


ply to prcesecutions instituted under thi 
except as the application of same may 
found necessary to secure justice. 
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The Farmer’s Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


IN -THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an article by Hon. Smith W. 
Brookhart, of Iowa, on the farm problem. 
It is a conclusive exposition of the dis- 
crimination practiced against the man 
who is contributing more efficiently to 
war production than any other man in 
the Nation. 

The article is carried in the Washing- 
ton News, as follows: 

THE FARMER’S CASE 

What is an honest parity? Would a per 
capita net income to the farm pop. io! 
equal to the per capita net income of the 
entire nonfarm population, with all of the 
unemployed averaged in against the farm 
be a fair parity? 

It might not, but for the seke of this argu- 
ment I will admit that it is fair en 

oes the parity of the law give 
population a per capita net incoms« 
the per capita net income of the nonfarm 
population? No; the law says that 28 percent 
cf the per capita net income of the nonfar1 
population is parity for farmers 

Did you ever see that statement in any 
press release from the Department of Acgri- 
culture? No; and nobody else ever did 

Did any wise all-knowing columnist ever 
dig it out on their own account and tell you 
about it? No; instead they unive1 
nounced the farmers as a pressure group 1 
even wanting 10 percent more th n th 
bogus parity when in fact, under absolute 
parity, they would be entitled to 260 per- 


ugh. 
the farm 


7 ’ + 
equai to 


cent more than this so-called parity of the 
law. 
Have you ever heard any of these omnipo- 


tent broadcasters explain the outrageous dis- 
crimination of parity 
farmers? No; because they cannot even 
the greatest discrimination ever written into 
the law since the abolition of slavery 
But I do not so much blame the colur 
and broadcasters, because they « h 
been deceived by the juggled chart id sta- 
tistics of the Agricultural Department. The) 
deceived me for a long time They decei, 
Wendell L. Willkie a candidate for Pre 


the law ¢ ir th 


as 





dent and had him saying in his sy 
the farmers of the United Stat were 25 } 
cent of the people but in 1939 they ; 
12 percent of the national income 

In July 1941 the Chief of the Bu 
Agricultural Economics showed the § 
committee that the farmers only got 7.¢ 
cent of the national income in 1939 I 
Mr. Willkie was deceived by over 50 
as to the farm income and against } Ww! 
interest Senator McNary was « 
exactly the same way I am ¢ n t 
both of these distinguished candidates wer 
absolutely honest and believed they we 
stating the truth; but the Depa t had 
put out a cash-farm-income statement \ 





concealed $4,260,000,000 of operating ex- 


penses, and that would deceive ar 

I do not blame the experts in the Depart- 
ment for this deception, but I do bl 
secretaries whcse duties it t ee tl 
the condition of agriculture rr 
stated. This method used by the secretaries 


followed an old custom. 
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es the question as to whether the 
President himself has not been deceived. 
Here are facts and the law: 


(2) ‘Parity,’ as applied to income, shall 


be that per capita net income of individuals 
on farn om farming operations that bears 
t I capita net income of individuals 
ms the same relation as prevailed 

during the period from August 1909 to July 
This amendment to the law was passed in 
1858, and it means that when farm prices 


vield a net 5 capita income in the same pro- 





n as the farmers and nonfarmers re- 
i in 1909-14, parity has been achieved. 
W s it relat income? The De- 
I nent d us in its bulletin The 
I ne Situation, Augu 1941, on pag 
n fi es whic ypear in the accompa 
In ( 
r) 
_ 187 
Nineteen hundred and nine is omitted, but 
as shown by older bulletins, it would not 
have increased the $135 average to farmers 
against $487 to nonfarmers 
I do not believe that Vice President Wal- 
] or Secretary Wickard has ever explained 
these figures to the President. I do not de- 
lieve that the President will ever say to the 
farmers that when you are getting a per 
capita net income in the proportion of $135 





1inst $487 to the nonf population, you 


age : 
are getting parity. This $135 is only 28 per- 
cent of $487; and with it as a base, 260 per- 
cent, not 10 percent, must be added to bring 
the farm income up to an honest parity 
his table from which these facts are taken 
shows that farm prices never did reach an 
honest parity, even during the World War, 
nd in 40 the farm population only got 


$700 for 


Iowa, be 


the nonfarm population. 
t agricultural spot in all the 


wor 221,986 farms, only 86,951 full owner- 
operate 110,151 tenants 1935, and majority 
& Wall 3,000 in 1940, 
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rials from the West Plains (Mo.) Journal 
of July 16 and 23, 1942: 


CRITICISM OF CONGRESS 


There has been much criticism of Congress 
lately. Some of it is justified, but much of it 
is not. As citizens we need to remember al- 
ways that Congress our only bulwark 
against dictatorship. We need to remember 
that the bureaucrats, the executive depart- 
ments, the left-wingers, the fifth columnists 
will be glad of this criticism 

Let’s consider rubber and other war essen- 
tials. In 1937 the Military Affairs Committee 
began hearings on the building up of stock 
piles of scarce materials. In 1939 a stock-pile 
bill was reported to the Senate but the execu- 
tive branch of the Government replied that 
“it was not in accord with the financial pro- 
the President.” Nevertheless the bill 
a law 1939 but nothing was 


18 





am ol 
became 
done 


Ty 


pT 
in June 
July 1941 Congress authorized the con- 
struction of petroleum pipe lines to defense 

is. But the W Production Board did 
not approve 

Four monihs afte 
gan on the highway to 
authority t J : 

Seven yeers ago Congress passed the bill 
oroviding for tl struction of six huge 
Army air bases. Only two were built when 
the crisis came 

Let’s be fair to Congress 
execute laws; Congress has no intelligence 
service in foreign countries; has no control 
over diplomatic relations; it has voted all de- 
fense funds requested. It cannot be truth- 
fully said that Congress is responsible for 





x Pearl A work be- 
Alaska. Congress gave 
id May 31, 1938 


build this rc 1 


1e@ Cc 


Congress cannot 


Pearl Harbor, or the war, or for unprepared- 
ness. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


One of the remarkable things about the 
Bible is its pithy and figurative statements 


of eternal truths. Said one of the minor 
prophets: “They have sown the wind, and 
they shall reap the whirlwind.” We are 
verifying the truth of that statement in 


America tcday 

Early the New Deal began 
of a strange economic philosophy. The long 
struggie of man has been to achieve abun- 
dance—shelter, plenty to eat, plenty to wear. 
The New Deal thought there were too many 
little pigs, too much corn and wheat. To be 
sure, there were hungry people in the world. 
To be sure a wise uld have tried 
to find some use this seeming surplus. 
The Ne was destruction. For 


owing the wind 


economy w 
for 


w Deal solution 


abundance they substituted scarcity. They 
assumed the wisdom to plan for and limit 





the production of wealth Some of the New 
Dealers were social workers who had made 
their own living by collecting gifts from 
those who had wealth and giving it to those 
who did not have These added another 
idea—that it was more important to div‘de 
wealth than to create it So they subs 


tituted 
division 
The 


ins As 


instead of production 
economic whirlwind is not to our lik- 
rowth of the scarcity 
first 


an ou theory 


ig for the time the 





: o d ature gave 
in abundant crop of strawberries in the 
irks, but the New Dealers had not planned 

for enough sugar to tal re of them. Di- 

vidir the prceduct of the workers with those 

who ¥ not work hes incre 

of shiftle and lazy N 

e New Deal 
Wily political phil It 
- +} 1 le ‘ c 
t of or lg S it I 
+ a } ‘ t Ol 
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The political whirlwind follows—a huge, 
powerful, political machine bought and paid 
for. Labor unions so powerful that the Pres- 
ident dares not say “No”; the War Labor 
Board bows to their will; they strike when 
the Nation is in peril; they demand higher 
wages in spite of attempts to control infla- 


tion. A Meaney and a Hannagan must have 
their appointments even though tools of 


corrupt political machines. 

The outstanding example of sowing the 
wind New Deal financial policy. 
Strange teachings these: That you can spend 
your way out of a depression; that you can 
borrow yourself out of bankruptcy; that bor- 
rowing doesn’t hurt “since we owe it to our- 
selves.” Contrary to all the lessons of ex- 
perience is the idea that a nation can sub- 
stitute ease, spending, and borrowing for 
hard work, self-denial, and thrift. 

Mr. Taxpayer. how do you like reaping the 
whirlwind? Americans have just paid their 
biggest tax bill in history—and bigger ones 


is the 





are coming. Much of its is due to the war; 
yes. No one objects to that. But there was a 


big deficit before the war, and billions of 
waste since. Every citizen will scon be morte 
gaged to the extent of $2,000. 

Expert in sowing the wind, it is not sur- 
prising that the New Deal has substituted 
talking for action. It is gifted at forming 
well-rounded sentences, coining clever 
phrases, using tricky words. It talks of pre- 
serving democracy, of the four freedoms, of a 
dagger in the back, of the biggest navy in the 
world, of bombing Japan off the face of the 
earth. The New Deal has had complete con- 
trol of all the tools of government ever since 
Hitler came into power. The world was at 
war, but talk did not get America ready. 
There was a lot of talk about rubber—there 
still is; but there is no rubber nor any head- 





way toward the production of synthetic 
rubber. And so with other essentials of war. 


is not to the liking of 
s The reaping is 
Harbor, Bataan, 


And the whirlwind 
red-blooded Americans 
mighty unpleasant—Pearl 
Corregidor. 
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Visit of the King of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, . 27, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ord, I include the following editorials 
relating to the visit of His Majesty, King 
Peter II of Yugos!avia: 


{From the Mobile (Ala.) Press of July 1 


uly 


1942] 


KING PETER OF JUCOSLAVIA 


Nineteen-year-old King Peter, of Jugo- 





Slavia, an exile since his untry was over- 
run by Axis gangsters in the spring of 1941, 
is a welcome Vv Ir to the United Stat In 





the crucial test proved himself worthy of 





his brave people, standing with them and 
their loyal leaders against a faction which 
had bowed to Hitler. Now they are carrying 
on the figh and how heroically—in guer- 
rilla warfare from their mountain fastnesses, 
while he ma tins the symbo]) of their rieht- 
ful government and serves their cause in 
many ways 


His air from England to the United 


voyage 








States, accompanied by his foreign minister, 
M. Nitchich, was partly for the purpose of 
seeking more lend-lease aid for the still un- 
conquered warriors in his homeland. That 


fruitf 


mission, no doubt, will be il. Beyond 








this he commends Jugoslavia’s cause to us by 
his own staunch record and gallant person- 
ality. Asked by Washington newspapermen 
what he liked most about America, he replied 
in his frank and unaffected manner, “Your 
trains, your food, and your friendliness— 
especially your friendliness.” 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) News of June 29, 
1942] 


A KING OF HEROIC PEOPLE 


If Mayor Lausche can persuade King Peter 
of Yugoslavia to visit Cleveland, we shall 
have one of the genuine heroes of this gen- 
eration in our midst. 

King Peter was but 17 years old in March 
of last year when he was elevated to the 
throne in a last-minute attempt to save 
his country’s honor. A mighty German Army 
was poised at the border. It would spare 
the Yugoslavs, if they would give it passage- 
way to Greece. 

Indeed, such a pact already had been signed 
by Peter’s uncle, Prince Paul. But the army 
rebelled, and at 2:20 a. m. proclaimed Peter 
the new king. It became his duty to lead 
Yugoslavia against a Germany that had not 
yet tasted defeat. 

The Yugoslavs were well armed, but ob- 
viously no match for Hitler’s army. To re- 
sist would bring on a blitzkrieg, a losing 
fight. death to thousands, and suffering to 
all the rest. But young Peter made this 
hard decision, to the everlasting glory of 
Yugoslavia. 

For more than a year, the fighting has 
gone on. Peter’s army could hold out as a 
unit for only 2 weeks, but it still is waging 
war from scattered bases. The soldiers have 
been joined by peasants and other civilians, 
and no one expects them to surrender until 
Germany has been defeated. 

King Peter represents the traditions of his 
gallant people, who have never really sur- 
rendered to an oppressor. They practiced for 
centuries against the Hapsburgs, and were 
ready for Hitler. 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune of June 
26, 1942] 
A FIGHTING BOY KING 

The youthful King Peter of Yugoslavia— 
he’ll be 19 on Sz:ptember 6—was received by 
the President during the week at the White 
House. The intrepid youngster, “who is not 
afraid of what might happen,” as he said 
when he defied the German war machine, 
undoubtedly prepared the way for discussions 
with the President looking for aid to the 
“chetniks” or guerrillas who are amazing 
Europe with their successful blows at the 
enemy that has overrun their country. 

These “men who would not give up” fled to 
the woods and mountains of Montenegro 
and Southern Serbia, led by the King’s 
friend, Draga Mihailovich. The chetniks are 
said to be 150,000 strong—peasants, students, 
workers who could not bear the German, 
Italian or Croatian yoke—and they now con- 
trol an area called Europe's Island of Free- 
dom. Mihailovich has been made general and 
Minister of War by the King, who follows his 
fight with daily interest through shortwave 
broadcasts by the chetniks. The ministers 
of his government-in-exile broadcast daily 
to the general. 

Facilities of the Lease-Lend Act have been 
extended to King Peter’s Government, So it 
is more than likely that some supposedly 
practical plans will be pressed. 

The King knows that Mihailovich and his 
brave men need weapons and food. They 
carry on their fight in the poorest part of 
Yugoslavia and get their ammunition by 
attacking German supply columns en route 
to Bulgaria. 

Press reports quote Mihailovich as saying 
that he commands airfields where arms and 
ammunition could be landed. He says that 
his guerrillas could then attack the Germans 


and Bulgarians on a larger scale and draw 
German troops trom the Russian front. The 
Chetniks Island is not far from Allied bases 
in Egypt. as the crow flies, and Liberator 
planes of the kind that bombed Rumanian 
oil fields also could fly over Mihailovich’s 
bases and drop supplies. At least that seems 
to be the contention that will be pressed 
on America’s military chiefs. 





Carping Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Myr. Speaker, irrita- 
tion caused in part by the many incon- 
sistencies, the contradictory orders and 
requirements from Washington, and in 
part by the bad news from the war front 
may be the reason for the prevalent in- 
door and outdoor sport of criticizing 
Congress for everything which goes 
wrong. 

The people demanded and they got a 
rubber-stamp Congress, which gave the 
President all the money, all the author- 
ity for which he asked. Now some of 
those who are giving this Congress “what 
for,” because they are dissatisfied with 
the result of the New Deal domestic pol- 
icy, are not only out tc defeat the rubber- 
stamp Congressmen but claim that the 
opposition has been indulging in “carp- 
ing criticism” and should be defeated. 

As Al Smith would say, “Let us look at 
the record.” Prior to Pearl Harbor at 
least 85 percent of our neople were op- 
posed to involvement in this war—so was 
the President and Willkie—so many Con- 
gressmen, Democrats and Republicans, 
dii their level best to keep us out of the 
war, to prepare for national defense. 
That was the course I followed. That 
was the course the President himself said 
he was following. 

The Japs on that fateful 7th day of 
December forced us into war and ever 
since every Congressman has wholeheart- 
edly been all-out to win the war. 

Now there are those who would defeat 
the Congressmen who did their best to 
keep us out of this war, who insisted upon 
an adequate national defense prior to 
Pearl Harbor, who accurately and consist- 
ently represented and voted the convic- 
tions of their people. They argue that no 
one should go to Congress who will not 
blindly follow the administration. They 
Say that every criticism of this adminis- 
tration or of any of its bureaucrats is 
“carping criticism.” 

At the request of Boss Hague, the Presi- 
dent appointed to the Federal bench, one 
Thomas F. Meaney, who had resigned so 
that Hague’s son could be appointed to 
the New Jersey bench. Was Democratic 
Governor Edison of New Jersey, a former 
member of the President’s Cabinet, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, guilty of 
“carping criticism” when he charged that 
the President’s act was in effect, a rotten 
political appointment? Was it “carping 
criticism” when the Newark Evening 
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News, a leading newspaper in New Jersey, 
the Democratic New York Times, and 
finally Senator Norris, of Nebraska, vig- 
orously opposed the confirmation of that 
nomination in the Senate? 

Was it “carping criticism” when a 
Democratic Senate committee charged 
that the so-called reorganization plans 
which many Congressmen criticized and 
voted against, had “led to an unbelievable 
inflation of administrative personnel” 
and that that result was due to the prac- 
tice of simply adding another organiza- 
tional level on top of the constituent 
organizations brought together, which, 
instead of reducing the number of agen- 
cies and Federal employees, had simply 
added to the Federal pay roll? 

The committee also charged that 4 
months after the creation of the National 
Housing Agency, which was to consoli- 
date some 16 agencies, those agencies 
were, with one exception, carrying on the 
same operations as before. That com- 
mittee said that it was “unnecessary and 
improper” for the Government agencies 
to distribute controversial theories: that 
the Government itself was stirring up 
strife among its own departments. 

“Carping criticism”? With altogether 
too many things at sixes and sevens, with 
the President playing politics as he was 
last week and as he is now when he enters 
the bitter factional Democratic fight for 
the nomination of a Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of New York, the out- 
come of which will have not a little to do 
with the selection of the delegates to the 
1944 Democratic Convention, it is little 
wonder that Congressmen who have the 
fate of the country at heart and on their 
consciences are indulgin:, in criticism. 
That criticism is by no means “carping”: 
it is constructive and someone soon will 
do well to listen to it. 

We are in a desperate plight, and a 
little clear, sane, sound thinking in the 
quiet of one’s own home is needed. 

What the people need at Washington 
are men who will do their own thinking, 
who will represent their people regard- 
less of their own political future; who will 
think things through, and then, regard- 
less of the result to themselves, stand up 
and tell the world the truth; men who 
will back our fighting men, who are wag- 
ing our battle on land, sea, and in the 
air. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in ths 
RecorpD, I include the following artic] 
from the Washington Post of today: 
THe FEDERAL DIARY 
(Editor’s Note: The self-confessed parasite 
who wrote today’s guest Jerry 
Kluttz is an employee of the Civil Service 
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Commission. More than a score of similar 
columns from workers in as many different 
Federal agencies were received. This was 
judged the best. Guest columns by Federal 
Officials will start tomorrow.) 


SHE’S A PARASITE, BUT DOESN'T LIKE IT 
I am One of the parasites. 

I draw $1,620 a year. If I didn’t exist, 1,620 
American dollars could be directed into vital 
war channels instead of into my salary, 160 
Americans could have $10 a year lopped off 
their income taxes, 16 of the little fellows— 
the clerks, shopkeepers, ditchdiggers and 
others of the low-income group, might have 
to pay no income tax at all. It keeps a nice 
big number of noses to the grindstone mak- 
ng sure th I remain securely at my desk! 
You bet your 
not feel honored or even 
e of the huge number of 
rkers who spend their days 
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ple of the “pirating” of new agencies which 
is drawing such screams from fogies who seem 
to feel that once a file clerk always a file 
clerk.) 

MIGHT JOIN WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS 

I, too, may take advantage of the “pirating” 
practice soon unless some crackpot succeeds 
in freezing workers in their present job. If 
that happens, then my only recourse will 
be to take another crack at private industry. 
Or join the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps—- 
I can’t see myself remaining idle while all the 
world’s at war. 

This, of course, is a 
own enforced ineffectuality. 
protest against a condition which prevails 
in too many Government offices and which is 
daily devouring funds badly needed for the 
protection of those offices 

There are many people, I agree, who are 
overworked and yet add hours of overtime 
t days which count importantly toward 
cleaning up the work of the government of 
a country at war. Perhaps as much as three- 
fourths of the entire number of Government 
workers come within this category. But 
the other one-fourth is waste timber and 
should be cleaned out before another worker 
is brought into this already overcrowded city. 

We, the parasites, can’t do this for our- 
selves. We are checked by rules and regula- 
tions—red tape holds us to our desks and 
will continue to do so until Government 
personnel offices find more effi means of 
doing business than the present method of 
adding another thousand workers every time 
someone suggests that work 7 increase. 

We, the parasite resent lazy life we 
are forced to lead. I’ve h Government- 
yed craftsmen e¢ aight union 
wages, with time and a h for overtime, 
berate the fact that they are held to half 
speed because too many men must be em- 
ployed on the project and because the proj- 
must not be completed b date 
the contract 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel of 
July 22, 1942: 


GRANT BLASTS WALLACE 


Another Hoosier voice has been raised at 
Washington in opposition to the fiddling of 
the internationalist-imperialist Neroes. 

Last week, in one of the most clinchingly 
convincing speeches heard on the floor of the 
House in several months, Representative Ros- 
ERT A. Grant, of South Bend, declared that 
Vice President WaALLacg, in an article printed 
in the New York Times Magazine on July 12, 
nad added “alarming substantiation” to a 
widespread suspicion held by increasing num- 
bers of the American people: 

“It is the suspicion that the real reason 
for the administration’s failure to sanction 
the speedy attainment of synthetic rubber is 
to be found in the fact that the administra- 
tion may be more interested in safeguarding 
its 10-year-old blueprint of how world trade 
ought to operate than it is in allowing un- 
hampered American genius to meet our criti- 
cal military and civilian demand for rubber.” 

Those who want Americans to be permitted 
to manufacture rubber have been peevishly 
branded by WALLACE as “new isolationists.” 

This, as Representative GRANT says, comes 
from a high-ranking member of “the same 
administration which still pays such warm 
lip service to the kind of ‘national unity’ 
which it contends would result from termi- 
nation of pre-war differences between inter- 
ventionists and noninterventionists!” 

The Vice President has admitted that we 
need new rubber, but describes the advocacy 
of its domestic manufacture from American 
farm products as “a new isolationism, be- 
ginning to show its head, using rubber as its 
cloak.” 

If, as the Vice President unwarrantedly be- 
lieves, those who want this needed rubber pro- 
duced (not merely talked about) are less 
interested in the rubber itself than they are 
in being “isolationists,” then it should also 
be noted that, as the South Bend Congress- 
man asserts 
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ship among foreign populations which nor- 
mally have exported rubber to the United 
States, the South Bend Congressman answers 
that one from the Vice President’s own words, 

“It is easy,” says Mr. WaLLacez, to “visualize 
the doubling and trebling of world rubber 
consumption. * * * It is quite possible 
that within 15 years all the rubber produc- 
tion in the British and Dutch East Indies 
will be needed by Asia. Cheap rubber, cheap 
small cars, and highways will cause unheard- 
of markets.” 

“How, then,” Congressman Grant wants 
to know, “how then, if Asia produces rubber 
for the Asiatics, will it cause great hardship 
on those Asiatics not to produce rubber 
for us?” 

After all, “the only source of wealth is pro- 
duction; and if we produce for ourselves while 
Asia produces for herself—as the Vice Presi- 
dent predicts—will not American prosperity 
be maintained or enhanced while the Asiatics 
are lifting themselves from the coolie stage 
they have occupied under Western domina- 
tion?” 

There is little to support the Vice Presi- 
dent’s thesis that synthetic rubber may cost 
more than natural rubber. 

“But neither he nor anyone else can know 
whether that will be the case until private 
American rubber producers are given a chance 
to produce in competition with each other, 
and free from the robber-baron tactics of 
those moguls whom this Government per- 
mitted to raise and lower British-Dutch nat- 
ural rubber prices at will.” 

Mr. WALLACE has declared that “unless we 
are watchful, the new isolationism will pro- 
duce World War No. 3.” 

To which Congressman Grant vigorously 
retorts: 

“Those whom Mr. WALLACE so meaninglessly 
calls ‘the new isolationists’ have not forgot 
(since the administration will not let them 
drop the pre-Pearl Harbor debate) that it 
was the interventionists who wanted this 
war * * * saying then that war was nec- 
essary to protect our far away rubber sources. 
* * * How, then, would these ‘new isola- 
tionists’ set the world stage for another war, 
if it is the quest for foreign markets, not 
home markets, which leads so readily to 
war?” 

Well, it is, indeed, as the South Bend Con- 
gressman declares, “a sorry picture.” But 
millions of Americans can join with Mr, 
Grant in feeling “indebted to Mr. WALLAcE— 
as we have been so many times in the past— 
for the frankness of his interpretations of 
official policy when frankness has been at 
such a premium.” 





Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by His Excellency the Minister 
of Greece, C. Diamantopoulos, before the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at the American University, July 13, 
1942: 

I am deeply grateful for the invitation ex- 
tended to me by the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Asscciations, for it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to speak again in this city. 


OF 


under 


The subject assigned me, The Glory of 
Greece That Was—and Is Today, is so vast 
and the history of Greece throughout the 
centuries is to such an extent the patrimony 
of mankind that I find myself at a loss on 
how to handle it in a relatively short time. 

Moreover, I am deeply sensitive of the re- 
Serve which one feels when extolling the 
achievements of one’s own country, and for 
that reason I believe that the best way to 
take advantage of the great honor you accord 
me this evening is to leave to the judgment 
of the civilized world the heroic stand of 
Greece against the Axis, to simply bow before 
the sacrifices and the present plight of the 
Greek people, and to dwell rather on the 
background of the deeper motives and ethical 
considerations which impelled them, though 
knowing full well the overwhelming odds 
against them, to rise as one in defense of 
their homes and their freedom. 

When on the memorable day of June 15, 
this year, the King of the Hellenes spoke to 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States, he declarcd that he assumed the re- 
sponsibility to history and to the Greek people 
to lead them forward in the full performance 
of their duty against the Italians and later 
against the Germans, knowing that every 
Greek was ready and willing to fight and die 
for the preservation of his freedom and his 
national honor. His Majesty, in so doing, 
was enunciating to the world the deepest and 
most cherished sentiments of the Greek peo- 
ple—sentiments which have been the main- 
spring of all their great actions during the 
4,000 years of their existence. 

When in the schools of the world the names 
of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea are taught 
to pupils, they may perhaps not grasp the 
profound historical, ethical, and philosophical 
content of these words. But oniy persons of 
more mature judgment can penetrate the 
full significance of these three historical 
battles, fought respectively in 490, 480, and 
479 B. C., and which although 25 centuries 
have elapsed, can still be given as watchwords 
today more than ever to all the nations 
which are now striving to protect their free- 
dom and their existence from Nazi savagery, 
as the Greeks did at that time when the 
Persians attempted unsuccessfully to trample 
them down. 

I think, ladies and gentlemen, that these 
three names and the splendid period of Greek 
civilization which followed immediately after 
the Persian wars and which in history is 
known as the golden age of the Athenian 
democracy, are the best proof of the rebirth 
which inevitably follows the great human 
storms and the achievements of free and 
courageous peoples when they are ready to 
give everything for the preservation of their 
freedom and their honor. 

In fact, the Persian wars and the revival 
which followed, mark for the ancient world 
the starting point of a civilization which has 


never been surpassed in art, philosophy, 
architecture, medical science, the fine arts, 
literature, mathematics, and other forms of 


lofty endeavor, and is still the inexhaustibie 
source from which the human intellect draws 
and will continue to draw inspiraticn. 
Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, Plato—ihe cele- 
brated orators of whom Demosthenes is fore- 


its 


most, the great historians, Herodotus and 
Thucydides; the tragic pcets Aeschylus 
Sophocles, Euripides; and the famous and 


ny ot! 
lived 


caustic Aristophanes—and so m 
who elevated the human race, all 
worked, not alone for Greece but f 
world, and rightly, therefore, th 
the commen heritage of all l } 
two centuries of Greek glory would have been 
impossible if the Greek people instead of 
victoriously resisting at Marathon and Salamis 
and Platea, had chosen to bow to the bar- 
barian hosts led by the Persian kings 






It is the consensus of thoughtful men 
everywhere, I believe, that this, the first 
period of Hellenic civilization, will remail 1 
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forever as among the noblest manifestations 
of the human race. And what is the more 
remarkable about it is that this radiant gen- 
ius which left indestructible monuments 
of the intellect lasted only 2 centuries and 
emanated from a psople who, like today 
was small in number. Perhaps these con- 
siderations justify the referencc this pe- 
riod as the Hellenic miracle, 

One might properly inquire, at this point, 
concerning the Alexandrian and the Hellen- 
istic periods which ensued and their contri 


to 











bution to the enhancement and continuity 
of Greek civilization, yet, in order not ts 
encroach unduly upon your patience, I shall 
not dwell upon the great conqueror, Alex- 
ander, whose name is impressed uvon his 
time in the years that immediately followed 





except to say, that along with his armored 
chariot traveled Hellenic civilization and all 
of the Middle East became thoroughly Hel- 
lenized and brought into being the Hellenic 
dynasty of the FPtolemies in Egypt where, 
and particularly in the city of Alexandria, 
flourished for 3 centuries Greek letters, arts, 
poetry, philcsophy, and other forms of cre- 
ative activity. 

These years, as is well known, were fol- 
lowed by a pericd of decadence and Roman 


subjugation. Notwithstanding this, and the 
persecution which followed, the effulgence 
of Greek intellect was not dimmed but, on 


the contrary, spread its beneficent influence 
to uncouth Rome. Nay, so imperishable was 
the Greek influence that it caused later a new 
boundary to be drawn between East and 
West. and founded on the old Greek Byzan- 
tium a new capital where Hellenic refine- 
ment and Hellenic art were still toward the 
ruder Western World the pinnacle of dignity 
and of splendor. Due to the leaven i 






powerful influence of Greek envir 
the conquered, to use a familiar 
came the conquerors, and as ear s 


Roman 


Jellenic 


seventh century A. D., the Eastern 
Empire became, in fact, the Eastern 
Empire. 7 

And so now I pass to a newer period of 
Greek civilization, better known a By- 
zantine pericd. Here I will pause a little 
longer, for, as it seems to me, the years that 





s the 


span the rise of the eastern empire from the 
latter part of the fourth century, A. D., to 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453 perhaps 
have not received the same attention < 

scholars as has the classical age, and conse- 
quently the contribution of that period to 
the progress of civilization was not, for a 
long time, fully appreciated. Not until 


recent years was there a proper appraisal 
of the Byzantine period. Prior to that such 
investigations as had been made were incon 
plete and, moreover, in some circles the b 
was prevalent that the Hellenism of Byzan- 
tium was decadent and corrupt and charac- 
terized by inept religious controver 
other trivial endeavors unworthy of 
and traditions of the Hellenic intel 
Classical age. 

It 
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Reigning City, or The City. These nomen- 
clatures emanating spontaneously and di- 
rectly from the people indicate the over- 
whelming influence which ancient Byzan- 
tium exercised on all the Old World, both of 
the east and the west. Moreover, it is fully 
proved by historical fact that even after the 
fall of the empire in 1453, under the blows 
cf the rising might of the Turks, the eternal 
Greek spirit was transplanted to Italy by 
eminent teachers and men of letters like 
Chrysoloras, Argyropoulos, Chalkokondylas, 
and others, and by them disseminated and 
gave the first impetus to the so-called period 
of the Renaissance which followed. 

‘There is no doubt that the Turkish con- 
quest which followed the Byzantine Empire 
was one of the darkest periods Hellenism 
experienced in its long life. That it survived 
at all during well nigh four centuries of 
Ottoman rule is significant; that it exhibited 
sufficient vitality and momentum leading to 
the war of independence of 1821, is remark- 
able. And the fact that the nation which 
rose out of a superhuman struggie of almost 
10 years by a handful of Greeks against their 
mighty overlord has succeeded in a compara- 
tively brief period of 120 years of independent 
life to make the progress which is well known 
to all of you, after a long period of slavery 
of the worst kind, is illustrative of the cre- 
ative element inherent in the Greek race, and 
an additional demonstration of my previous 
allusion to the classical age as the Greek 
miracle. 

Nevertheless, so great was the vitality of 
the Greek people even during that time that 
by their persistence and diverse artifices 
they succeeded in maintaining their Chris- 
tian faith, their native tongue, and their 
traditions and in establishing many schools 
for the perpetuation and dissemination of 
Helienic culture. Many of these schools be- 
came known and their influence was felt even 
outside of the Ottoman Empire. 

There were also eminent writers who bear 
in history the name “teachers of the nation” 
who, during four and a half centuries, kept 
burning that small light which eventually 
gave the spark for the rebirth of the Greek 
Nation, when on that fateful day of March 
25, 1821, Greek patriots proclaimed to the 
world their cherished hope and determina- 


tion to tear asunder the bonds of slavery and 
take their rightful place among the free 
peoples of the world. 


From that day to this only those who have 
visited Greece and are familiar with its mod- 
ern history are able fully to comprehend how 
the Greek people were able in the span of 100 
¥ create a modern country, with 
fiourishing commerce, agriculture, indusiry, 
shipping, and many other branches of human 
activity. When I consider that the soil itself 
S very poor in its yield, that mouhtains are 
lentiful, that there was absolutely nothing 
f the arts and facilities with which to build, 
am moved to the assertion made by a fellow 
untryman of mine who wrote a history of 
he United States and made this poignant 
edication: “To a nation which, out of noth- 

became great.” And also to the con- 
lusion that perhaps only the old American 
ioneers would have understood the achieve- 
of the modern Greek people in building 
1ation as they themselves had done out of 
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the wilderness which is the present greatness 
of America. With this observation: That 
they had a fertile- and spacious territory, 
whereas Greece, from the time of Herodotus, 
was celebrated for its poverty. 

I hope that from this brief narrative one 
will readily discern the cardinal motives 


which could dictate but one answer to the 
Greek Nation when lately, first one dictator 
and then another, demanded without cause, 
that the Greek people, in derogation of prin- 
ciples to which they had steadfastly adhered 
Zor 2,500 years, should abjectly surrender their 


priceless heritage of freedom and of national 
honor. 

That laconic and irrevocable rebuff to the 
invaders becomes even more impressive when 
one considers that 8,000,000 people who for 
years had asked for nothing more than to live 
in peace with their neighbors, suddenly 
found themselves confronted with an empire 
of 40,000,000, aided and abetted by an even 
mightier one of 80,000,000 bent upon becom- 
ing the masters of the world, and who for 
years had engaged in what nas been perhaps 
the most gigantic military preparation in 
history. 

It was not that these 8,006,000 peaceful 
people believed they could prevail over 120,- 
000,000 of military automatons supported by 
the mightiest mechanized armada ever let 
loose on land, on sea, and in the air; rather 
were they indoctrinated in that spiritual leg- 
acy which taught them that if freedom is 
worth having it is worth fighting for, no 
matter how great the odds, and even though 
death be the price. 

What followed in the first 6 months after 
the invasion of Greece by Mussolini may be 
added confirmation of the oft expressed belief 
that force may threaten but cannot long 
dominate the human spirit. 

In conformity with the promise I made at 
the beginning of these remarks I shall not 
attempt to eulogize the accomplishments of 
my countrymen. Others more dispassionate 
and better qualified can best judge how great 
or how small the contribution of Greece has 
been to the common cause. But whatever 
the verdict, I know that we gave all we 
had and with all our heart. And we are still 
doing it. In Greece itself resistance con- 
tinues though the enemies, the Italians and 
the Germans, and by the grace of these two, 
the Bulgarians, impose upon the population 
the yoke of cruel and merciless aggressors. 
Deaths from starvation and disease run into 
hundreds daily. As His Majesty, King George, 
has said, Greece during her long history has 
had to figbt many times for her freedom, but 
never was freedom so costly to the Greek 
people. Yet their spirit is undaunted. Out- 
side Greece wherever duty calls, the reorgan- 
ized Greek forces continue the fight by the 
side of our brave allies and will do so until 
the victory is won, determined to prove them- 
selves worthy of their traditions and of their 
glorious heritage. 

We face the future with hope, confident 
that in a post-war world in which justice and 
equality shall reign, the Greek people will take 
their proper place among the nations of the 
world, to which her many sacrifices entitle 
her. 

May I take this opportunity to repeat, on 
behalf of my fellow countrymen, that it is 
a@ great satisfaction to know that the noble 
American people generally understand, bonor, 
and admire modern Greece. And this fact, I 
am sure, in the present adverse circum- 
stances, is the strongest assurance of a 
brighter tomorrow. 





Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered by 
His Majesty, King George II of Greece, 
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to the Council of Foreign Relations, at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York City, 
June 19, 1942: 


I have long wanted to visit the United 
States, and now, in wartime, it has at last 
become possible for me to do so. One of the 
many reasons why I wanted to come to this 
country was to meet some of the distin- 
guished men in political, military, and in- 
tellectual fields who lead this great democ- 
racy. 

I am particularly happy to be with you 
tonight. I know of the important work 
which the Council on Foreign Relations has 
been doing for many years past. For many 
years I have read the review which it pub- 
lishes. I also have had the privilege of 
meeting a number of you in Europe. 

I have not been long in your country, but 
I have been here long enough to see and feel 
its fighting spirit, to learn at first hand of 
its stern resolution to see this war through, 
no matter how long it takes, no matter how 
much it costs. That resolution springs, I 
now know, not simply from a sense of the 
disaster which would ensue if the war were 
lost but even more from a faith in the better 
world which is to follow the certain victory 
of the United Nations. Your council is striv- 
ing not merely to help win the war but also 
to help win the peace. It is a great task. 
Only if we achieve the free world which our 
peoples long for will the indescribable sacri- 
fices they now endure have been worth their 
grief, their pain. 

When Greece determined to resist the Fas- 
cist and Nazi aggression, she was merely em- 
bracing her destiny. Many times in her thou- 
sands of years of history from those ancient 
days, which are surrounded by the mists of 
legend, to her more recent wars for freedom 
and independence, she has been a field of 
battle. When this new attack came she 
merely did what her tradition dictated that 
she must do. She did not yield basely to 
her enemies. She hoped for assistance, but 
she did not base her resistance on that hope. 
Never in their long history were the people 
of my country more thoroughly and spon- 
taneously unanimous in their decision to 
fight for their freedom. 

I shall not dwell upon this fight. Other free 
peoples have pronounced their judgment on 
it. We are proud of what they have said of 
us. It is not for me to add to the story told 
by those who saw our troops in action at 
close range and who witnessed the spirit of 
our peasants and our workers. Let me only 
note my firm belief that while the world has 
compared this struggle with similar feats in 
the famed history of Greece, there are chap- 
ters in the story of our recent fight which 
surpass anything in the past. 

Now Greece lies prostrate under a crush- 
ing physical disaster—I emphasize the word 
“physical,” for the soul of Greece remains 
free, her morale unblemished, her spirit un- 
conquered. The masters of her soil are 
starving her; they kill her people by the thou- 
sands; but she is not their slave; she fights 
the good fight undaunted, with ardent faith 
in her friends, with trust in the enduring 
power of right and justice, with hope in a 
better world of tomorrow. 

Greece, that chose to fight and be crushed, 
is a small country. But by taking the blows 
delivered by two overwhelming military ma- 
chines she was able to prove how powerful 
are the principles which rule and inspire our 
world. For if the bullies beat us and still we 
live, we prove that there is an eternal spark 
in the order on which the existence of small 
nations, like the freedom of the individual, 
is based—the old Christian order of equal 
justice for all, rich or poor, great or small. 

In another way I hope it can be fairly said 
that Greece, though a small country, has 
done her share of the world’s work. Even 
since the end of the last war her leaders 
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labored passionately for peace. They initiated 
the plan for a Balkan union and worked 
assiduously to establish it. They concluded 
an alliance with Turkey, thus putting an end 
to generations of enmity. They threw the 
weight of their influence at Geneva on the 


side of international democracy, interna- 
ional order, and collective security. In the 


end none of this served to keep carnage and 
destruction from her gates. Today the lovely 
hills arcund the Greek capital look down on 
scenes of barbarous torture, of inhuman in- 
dignity, that we had not thought we would 
see in this twentieth century. 

Yet Greece still ardently believes that there 
is something good in store for the world 
when this war and its sacrifices are over, and 
that she will share in it. She has a con-~ 
genital belief in the progress of the human 
spirit—-the humane, the tolerant, the in- 
quiring spirit—what I like to think has justiy 
been called the Greek spirit. 

In large part Greece bases this faith of 
hers on the declarations of the great leaders 


of the Anglo-American world. Your Presi- 
dent’s and Mr. Churchill’s famous four free- 


doms, the spirit of which animated the At- 
lantic Charter, seemed to me an expression 
of this humane, this Greek spirit. Greece 
associated herself immediately with this 
promise of a better world of tomorrow. 

Freedom of security for the state, freedom 
from want for her citizens—these Greece 
hopes for. The other two freedoms are part 
of her inheritance and tradition. 

Security is what she craves most of all. 
She wants a chance to work and produce, 
plant and reap, hope and love, and live in 
her own house free and secure. The task of 
recovery which she must face will entail 
heroic labors. It will take generations of her 
citizens to repair her losses, her wounds, 
her ruins. To deny real security to her and 
to other smaller nations in the future would 
be too cruel to contemplate. 

Whatever Greece can do to help establish 
and maintain a system of security I feel con- 
fident she will do. I believe that will be in 
her own enlightened self-interest. I might 
go so far as to say that such a course is in 
the enlightened self-interest of any nation, 
great or “small, which is not a pirate nation, 
which does not seek to reap what others have 
to steal what others have produced, 
where others have built 
ym from want for her citiz 
to attain through the 
human values that have been 
mainstay of the Greek people for thou: 
of years. But to succeed she will 
international economic order whic 
the free play of her people's ability and 
satility of ekills. 

As part of this she will 
international trade system like that 
by your eminent Secretary of State, I 
dell Hull, in which she will be able to trade 
the fruits of her specialized cultures and her 
natural wealth with the industrial producis 
of other countri 
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Greece will also need to repair the immense 
losses of her shipping and reestablish the 
conditions that have permitted her people, 
from the most ancient times, to trade across 
all the seas and so supplement the meager 
resources of her soil. 

The lessons of these years impose upon us 
all the duty of taking whatever part we can 
in the task of integrati nternational 
society in all of its 1, eco- 
nomic, social. We that this 
was the direction in Id ought 
to move. Now we kn s it moves 
in that direction we perish. The world m 
gradually become one whole, leaving scope for 
different cultures ta but refu g 
any longer to permit the strong to browbeat 
the weak, or the civilization which we cher- 
ish, to the development of which Greece has 
contributed her share, will come to an end. 

It is for organizations like yours to assist 
in devising the means for creating this world 








solidarity and for making 
lasting. Let us start 


it effective and 
afresh on the ruins of 
our past failures. As we rebuild our cities 
and villages, let us start also with the same 
courage to rebuild our instrumenis for cre- 
ating and maintaining peace. Perhaps we 
shall find that with a little more peisever- 
ance, a little more sense of mutual accommo. 
dation, a little surer acceptance of the idcals 
that your President Wilson expressed 20 years 
ago, the roads then blazed can serve to lead 
us to the goal we missed. 

Greece was in the forefront in the fight 
to preserve the freedom and civilization of 
the world against the onrush of the bar- 
barians. For one historic moment in time 
she held them at bay. The struggle over, the 
victory won, she will be ready to do her share 
in the effort to build the world of tomorrow, 





Get Your Seat Now 
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HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
lowing article by Frank C. Waldrop: 

CET YOUR SEAT NOW 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

No man will take counsel, but 
will take money; therefore, m< 
than counsel.—Jonathan Swift. 

One of these days the war will end, and if 
we still have a Congress free to make even the 
feeblest kind - decisions for itself, that Con- 
gress will investigate the war effort. 

We have two or three committees fiddling 
along now, the Truman committee of the 
Senate and the House and Senate Committees 
on Naval Affairs. They scratch the 


Mr. 
re- 
fol- 


every man 
mey is better 





surtace 


here and there, but don’t accomplish much 
because wartime secrecy clouds evidence and 
because they really can’t tell who has been 
doing what in a b-g way, or how. 





ill assu 


there is going to be a 


But after the war, st 
with nerve and brains 


select committee at work on the dynamic 
stuff 
This war is American boys dying in air- 





planes over Africa; American boys burning to 
death in ing oil on the South AC : 
American boys eating rice slop in Japs 
jails; American boys trying to sleep in m 
crowded northern Ireland; and th war is 
American boys’ mothers wondering where 


the'r boys are. 


Do not forget, though, 





also the hot struggle of placemen here in 
Washington to make money and to acquire 
power. Wars always bring out such people, 
and some of them win through to f r- 
tune, and respectable futures. 

Some do not. 

More money is being thrown around in 
Washington every day than ever b re in 
history, and men of all kinds are afier it 

The wild money on the locse here shows 
up by little signs and clues—in the res- 
taurants, in the hotel lobbies in the harsh 
impatient manner of a man at Union ion 
trying to get a cab. 

Labor leaders, manufacturers after con- 
tracts, lawyers with big ideas, all huddle and 
swirl thre ugh wartime Washington ke the 
ocusts mentioned in the Bible They are 


locu 
after the money now. Counsel they will hire 
] 
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rest assured they will hire 
the counsel all right. Ever since 1933, Was 
ington has been a lawyers’ paradise, what 
with congressional and departmental inves 
gations, passage of new, strange, complica 
laws, and general assaults upon established 
reutines of life. 

All those are as nothing compared wi 
great probe that will follow this war 


And you may 








ted 


th the 


The 


lawyers won't starve. Great probes require 
great counsel to guide great men in great 
ear. 


When the remnants of our lies come 
home from the far corners of the earth and 
the dead and missing and wounded a1 
counted up, and when the spending for war 
stops and the taxing for war goes on, there 
will be a demand for an accounting. 

Always assuming Congress is still 
and able to kick. 

After the last war, the great probe did not 
get started until passions had cooled and 
records were pretty old. 

In 1934 the Senate set up a 
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mittee headed by Senator GrerAtp Nye (Re- 
publican), of North Dakota, to investigate the 
munitions industry. For 2 years aad some 
months the Nye committee dynamited the 
dams behind which the secret history of 
World War No. 1 had been hidden. 

And out poured that secret history, so im- 


portant and exciting that it made “pege 1” 
all over the world, genuine red-hot news 14, 
15, and 16 years after the times of happening. 

The force and effect of the Nye committee's 
investigations was soon demonstrated in the 
passage of a series of neutrality acts, which 





swept through Congress and were endorsed 
by the President, from 1935 to 1939 


The effect was 
the promises of Mr. 
to stay out of war 


further demon } 
Roosevelt and Mr. Wilikie 
as they campaigned f 


ted by 


the Presidency in 1940; and by the vote of 
&0 percent of the people in Nation-wide poll 
in 1941, 





to keep cn 


staying 





Well, by all the signs and signal went 
on around Washington curing the first World 
War to generate that hot stuff for the Ny 
committee was mere child’s play compared 
with present goings-on. 

Washington today is ding a record 
for the Nye committee after World War No. 2 
that will make your eyeballs swivel as you 
read about it 

The show, when and if it goes on, will be 
Zzoc0 d. 
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Mr. Mcaal LLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my! irk 
in the hte and include t n 
editorial from the Dillon H Id, one « 

leading newspapers in n d 
s editorial expresses my opinion wit 
reference to inflation so far as the farme 


Carolina is, as you prob Y know 
a little more than $500 per f: y i 
if anyone can prove to me how | 
this average by a smali p it ¢ 
cause inflation, I am ready to 
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the laborer. I wish that someone weuld 
explain to me what a hard-working to- 
bacco or cotton farmer is if he is not a 
laborer. I have worked on a farm from 
Sunrise to sunset and cured tobacco all 
night and then sold this product for less 
than the fertilizer and labor cost to pro- 
duce it. 

As long as I am’a Member of Congress 
I am going to do all within my power to 
see that the income of the farmer is in- 
creased in every way possible and it is 
beyond my most exaggerated imagina- 
tion as to how the small income of the 
farmer could ever cause inflation. 


WHY PICK ON THE FARMER? 


The Herald is not a dissenter. On the other 
hand it prefers to conform to the established 
order of things when the game of life is being 
played fairly and impartially by all partici- 
pants on the field of action. 

But the Herald does raise its feeble voice in 
a cry of protest against these persistent at- 
tempts to place the responsibility of possible 
inflation upon the shoulders of the farmers. 

If inflation comes it will not be the fault cf 
the farmers. Since the dawn of the indus- 
trial esa the producers of raw materials have 
been lowest in the economic scale. They 
have had little or no control over prices. So 
far as the farmer is concerned, even the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand has been 
nullified 

Even now we have a mild form of inflation 
which is likely to become intense, but the 
farmers are not responsible for it. 

The value of farm products in 1942 is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000,000, while it is estimated 
that $65,000,000,000 will flow in and out of 
the coffers of industrial enterprises during 
the same period. 

The price of cotton is frozen at 20 cents a 
pound, wheat at $1.20 a bushel, corn at 8&8 
cents, oats at 49 cents, and sO on down the 
long line of agricultural products. These 
prices are very little higher than pre-war 
levels, yet production costs have greatly in- 
creased on the farm as well as elsewhere. 

In the meantime wages in industrial plants 
have skyrocketed. Unskilled workmen who 
never earned more than $10 a week are being 
paid $40 and $50 a week; skilled laborers who 
never earned more than $40 a week are pulling 








down $75 and $90 a week. Many of them are 
spending with hands wide open, and in this 
abnormal condition lies the danger of ruinous 
inflation 
The Rerald is tired of hearing such unwar- 
ranted statements as “The farmers can pre- 
Vv flati ”" “It is up to the farmers to 
prevent inflation,” “Preventing inflation im- 
portant to the farmers,” and so on down the 
lir ull « which run through the woof and 
W of the Nation’s economic fabric like 
x Xk hr ? 
If nparatively small income of the 
farmers threatens the Nation with inflation 
en there is no way to avoid inflation. 
The only way to prevent inflation is to 
I { iliz on the price of everything— 
including labor. Why pick on the farmers? 
1d seicto 
Old-Age Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
nA. ~ » sae 
ADTEPD AKI SCO 
HON. CARTER MANA 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 
Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, today 
Many old people in this country of plenty | 


are faced with starvation. Due to the 
drastic reduction in the rolls of the 
W. P. A. thousands upon thousands of 
needy old people have been deprived of 
their means of livelihood. They will not 
be accepted in any of our war industries, 
and it is needless to say private em- 
ployers will not hire a person over 60. 
It is true we have a makeshift old-age 
pension system, but the States are re- 
quired to match Federa) funds, and in 
many of the poorer States like Alabama 
our old people are drawing a pension of 
less than $8 per month. It might be said 
that it is the duty of the local communi- 
ties to care for these people, but with the 
drastic curtailment of peacetime produc- 
tion thousands of small factories and 
businesses throughout the country are 
closing down, and the able-bodied in 
these communities are going elsewhere 
to seek employment, but there is no place 
for the old people to go. 

Of course, I realize at this time that 
we cannot broaden the Social Security 
Act to include every person in the coun- 
try. It is our hope that after the war 
is over, everyone will be included within 
the scope of the Social Security Act. 
Today all industrial workers and a large 
percentage of office workers are covered 
by the provisions of the Social Security 
Act and can look forward to retirement 
without starvation. All the employees 
of our railroads come within the provi- 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
but not so the farmers and thousands of 
old people who have no children to sup- 
port them. 

We are sending munitions of war, food, 
clothing, and the necessities of life to 
our Allies throughout the world, yet we 
are standing idly by and doing nothing 
for thousands of old people in our own 
midst. 

There is a bill, H. R. 1410, known as 
the general welfare bill, which has as 
its purpose broadening the scope of the 
Social Security Act. Although as a gen- 
eral rule I do not favor consideration 
of legislation by means of discharging 
committees, I do feel that with starva- 
tion facing our old people, we should 
consider H. R. 1410 and sign discharge 
petition No. 6, which I signed a year ago. 
The sponsors of this bill will be willing 
to postpone the general provisions until 
after the war but they will accept an 
amendment that will provide for the pay- 
ment now, out of the Federal Treasury, 
of $30 per month to our needy old peo- 
ple without the States having to match 
any part of it, and I most strongly urge 
the members of this body to bring this 
bill out for immediate passage to prevent 
starvation of people in our own midst. 
Thirty dollars is a meager sum, but if we 
can give billions and billions of dollars 
to feed others, certainly we can give 
a few dollars to take care of our own. 
We should have had a Federal old-age 
pension long ago, but there have been 
so many divergent views on the subject 


that it has been impossible to get all to 
agree on a bill that could pass. I feel 
sure everyone will agree that we can 


pass a bill now that will take care of 
these in need and after the war is over, 
we can extend the scope of the Social 
Security Act to include everyone in 
America, 
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The Rationing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr.EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Independent-Leader, of Woodbridge, 
N. J.: 


Town's Very Best TALENT Toms Lone Hours 
To STRAIGHTEN OvuT RATIONING TANGLE—AND 
ALL FREE 
Wooperince.—That little book of gasoline 

ration stamps which you now have or will re- 
ceive shortly seems a simple enough thing in 
itself, doesn’t it? About the size of a book 
of postage stamps, it just has a few words 
and numbers written on it, and a quantity of 
stamps inside for your gasoline dealer to tear 
out when you buy your allotted quantities of 
gas. 

In itself the book is a simple enough thing 
to be sure. But the procedure by which it 
has come into being and into your immediate 
possession is a process so intricate and involv- 
ing so many persons and so much detailed 
work no writer would know just where to be- 
gin to describe the process, or give credit for 
the ideas and labor which have made it pos- 
sible. 

In Woodbridge Township alone if the Gov- 
ernment had to pay for the array of talent, 
brains, and work involved in issuing the num- 
ber of books required here, and pay according 
to the value of said work, brains, and talent, 
the millions for which Leon Henderson and 
Congress are dickering wouldn’t meet the 
pay roll. Men outstanding in the field of 
science, industry, and business have sat down 
night after night with slide rules, pencils, 
and reams of paper and calculated to the last 
pint just how much gasoline each consumer 
should have that all may be served fairly and 
not a drop be wasted. These same men have 
interrogated applicants for supplemental ra- 
tions, working out individually just what is 
required for each, 


THIS IS ALL FREE 


And all this gratis. All these eminent en- 
gineers and administrators have worked as 
volunteers, contributing hours that would be 
invaluable if paid for according to the com- 
pensation warranted. 

In addition many women of the community 
have donated their time for other phases of 
the rationing program, some as clerks or typ- 
ists or other office helpers, some to aid appli- 
cants uncertain as to the procedure in filing 
a request for more gas. One group of young 
women over a period of months dating back 
to last winter has given up their bridge-club 
meetings, coming instead each week to the 
town hall to type, or file, or sort papers 

In addition to these groups of unpaid vol- 
unteers, there is, of course, the large number 
of school teachers and other educational em- 
ployees who have served throughout the long 
days of registration, not only for gasoline 
but for sugar, the first commodity to be 
parceled out by rationing 

The work of organizing the volunteers to 
do the work for which no paid personnel 
has been provided, is ild of Mrs 
George F. Hunter, member of the local ration 
board, and also of the Woodbridge Defense 
Council. 

From the start of the rationing program, 
Mrs. Hunter, working in close conjunction 
with the local boards and with the county 
authority, Charles ory, recognized 
nendcus amount 
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of work necessary could be done would be 
through volunteer work, and so set about 
securing this help from those she knew would 
be willing and able to do it. How effective 
the plan she evolved has been lies in the fact 
that books are being issued, those who de- 
pend on gasoline are getting it, all despite 
the fact Woodbridge Township alone has 
nearly 6,000 registered motor vehicles, each 
not only in a category such as passenger 
car, truck, defense worker’s transportation, 
and so on, but many an individual considera- 
tior. within such special classification. 


MEMBERS AID, TOO 


Meanwhile, as these volunteers have toiled 
days and nights at the ration office, members 
of the board themselves have contributed 
every minute they could to keeping the work 
going. In addition to Woodbridge Township 
alone the Iccal board has aided in providing 
ration cards for nearby Camp Kilmer and 


Raritan Arsenal. The local ration board 
consists of Mr. Gregory, chairman; Mrs. 


Hunter, William Allgaier, Leon E. McElroy, 
Joseph Dambach, and Police Chief George E. 
Keating. 

The men who have worked on the calcula- 
tions include the following: P. H. Locker, 
service engineer, Standard Oil Co.; T. Z. 
Humphrey, superintendent, furnace refining 
department, International Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. T. E. Barth, certified public ac- 
countant; R. W. Loofbourow, research metal- 
lurgist, American Smelting & Refining Co.; 
C. P. Clapp, maintenance engineer, Carbo- 
rundum Co.; Chester G. Peck, superintendent, 
ceramic department, Du Pont Co. (Perth 
Amboy plant); W. P. Hillman, director of 
control laboratory, Du Pont Film Co., Par- 
lin; George F. Hunter, supervisor, negative 
and X-ray departments, Du Pont Film Co., 
Parlin, 

ALSO ASSISTING 

William S. Neebe, supervisor, emulsion de- 
partment, Du Pont Films; Noel E. Kittell, as- 
sistant superintendent, Reading Co., Port 
Reading Creosoting Plant; H. D. Clark, trade 
association executive, Toy Manufacturing 
Association; Harry I. Sechrist, mathematics 
teacher, Woodbridge High School; W. L. Ben- 
son, chemistry teacher, high school; C. Zisch- 
kau, research department, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co.; J. H. Auburn, safety 
engineer, per.cnnel department, American 
Smelting & Refining Co.; Elwood R. John- 
son, editor, Perth Amboy Evening News; Leon 
E. Campbell, treasurer, Raritan Mercantile 
Co.; Dr. E. L. Lotz, chief engineer, New Jersey 
Woodfinishing Co.; Aibert M. Hagen, super- 
intendent, General Cable Corporation. 

The women workers have included the 
following: The Misses Hannah Fitzpatrick, 
Collette ————, Marie Grausam, Margaret 
G,. Jordan, Helen McCann, Genevieve O’Brien, 
Mrs. Mary Fitzpatrick Brown. 

At the very beginning of the rationing 
program, these girls offered to dispense for 
the duration their card playing and devote 
the evening to serving the Government. 
After working all day long at their own jobs 
they typed untiringly for hours on end to 
help keep up with the fast-developing pro- 
gram. To them, as well as all the others, 
the people of the township and the Gov- 
ernment owe their deep gratitude. 

Also prominent in helping was Mayor Au- 
gust F. Greiner, who assisted in interview- 
ing those who were issued improper cards in 
the first registration. 

A WIZARD, TOO 


Mrs. Lawrence F. Campion, who was com- 
pletely undismayed by the vast clerical and 
reporting system instituted by the Govern- 
ment to keep track of the rationing prog- 
ress, undertook to set up a most efficient 
bookkeeping system. She gave long, pain- 
staking hours to the job, the mere thought 
of which would dissolve most mortals into 
nothing. Other women assisting were: 


} 4auel, 


Mrs. Edward K. Cone, Mrs. John F. An- 
deregg, Miss Catherine Hinkle, Miss Alice 
Finn, Mrs. George F. Brewster, Mrs. Harry 
Linde, Mrs. Frederick Spencer, Mrs. A. M. 
Hagen, Mrs. Roger Loofbourow, Miss Alida 
van Slyke, Mrs. C. R. Davis, Mrs. Harold Ford, 
Mrs. Henry Schrimpf, Mrs. Lincoln Tamboer, 
Mrs. W. C. Asbury, Mrs. Donald Noe, Mrs. 
Walter Warr, Mrs. W. S. Neebe, Miss Marie 
Robbins, Mrs. Leon E. Campbell, Mrs. George 
Heath, Mrs. Leon E. McElroy, Miss Margaret 
Henrickson, Miss Grace Huber, Mrs. F. P. 
Edgar, Mrs. May Boynton, Mrs. Leland F. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Chester Peck, Mrs. Victor C. 
Nicklas, Mrs. Stanley Potter, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Majer, Mrs. O. T. Fraser, Mrs. Charles Anness, 
Mrs. George May, Mrs. L. Runyon Potter, Mrs. 
James R. Compton, Miss June Bingaman, Mrs. 
Earl Palmer, Mrs. Walter Stillman. 





Increase of Pay for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is high time that the Con- 
gress take immediate and favorable 
action on legislation which will be bene- 
ficial to our loyal and hard-working 
postal employees. 

There is a lot of talk about pay in- 
creases for various groups of Federal 
employees and, although many of these 
increases are entirely justified under the 
circumstances, none are more entitled to 
prompt consideration than the postal 
employees. It has been 17 long years 
since these efficient and faithful workers 
have received pay increases of any kind. 

In all fairness we should give immedi- 
ate attention to H. R. 7071 or similar 
legislation, and I join with many of my 
colleagues in hoping that this measure 
will be reported to the House in the near 
future, 





Sabotage and Espionage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress to be delivered by me over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on Tues- 
day, July 28, 1942: 

Scattered through our 48 States, in our 
insular possessions are thousands of Italians, 
Japanese, and Germans. While all enemies 


are not aliens and all aliens are not enemies, 
nevertheless, among these Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese are thousands of aliens hostile 
in name and spirit. 

Despite many years of residence here and 
in our island possessions, they still embrace 
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the ideology and political concepts of the 
fatherland. Many show little gratitude for 
the tremendous benefits they have enjoyed 
in the United States. They want Hirohito, 
Mussolini, and Hitler to win. In their secret 
conversations they still pledge allegiance to 
the Axis Powers and in their secret negotia- 
tions give every possible aid and comfort to 
our enemies. Hitler, in Mein Kampf, pro- 
claimed that it would be very easy for him 
to produce all kinds of unrest and sabotage in 
the United States. He boasted, “We shall 
soon have storm troopersin America * * * 
we shall have men whom degenerate Yank 
dom shall not be able to challenge.” 


However, thanks to our Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the intelligence units of 
our Army and Navy, most of Hitler’s plans 
have been aborted. The Yankees have put a 
broomstick between his legs and have per- 





formed miracles in ferreting out and ¢ - 
hending borers from within. As of Jul; 
the Department of Justice reported that 
investigative activities of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reached an all-time hich in 
the prevention of subversive activities. There 
were 1,471 convictions for espionage, sabotage, 
and other un-American activities. But, de- 
spite the vigilance and skill of these agents, 
many Axis cohorts and sympathizers roam in 
our midst. A solemn duty rests upon every 
loyal American to report to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation or to the loca! police or 
to his Congressman or Senator all evidence 
of suspicion concerning subversive activities. 
I don’t want anybcdy to be a mere snooper or 
to spy merely to vent his personal spleen. I 
do want all to be on their toes and to be ever 
watchful of those who disparage our Presi- 


the 





dent and weaken confidence in him, wha 
make snide and contemptible remaz ahout 
our armed forces, who deliberately sabotage, 


that is, throw the wooden shoe into our war 
machinery to wreck it. 


Every Shinto priest on our west coast who 
preaches that one’s body and soul belong to 
Emperor Hirohite should be immediately 
incarcerated as a dangerous enem lien. 
The Italian on New York’s East Side who 
places his homeland before America and 


voices sentiments indicating that he sympa- 


thizes with Il Duce has no claim to the fruits 
of American liberty and freedom. 

I said before—all enemies are not aliens 
and all aliens are not enemies. We mus 


therefore, be careful to protect loyal Italians, 
We must 


loyal Japanese, loyal Germans. 
careful not to oppress sincere 
aliens. That is the surest way of d 
a fifth column in cur midst. At all 
must be careful and discreet. We : 
be vigilant. We must not be vigilantes 

In our large cities with their cosmopolitan 
populations, there is fertile field for the 
machinations of Nazi-Nippon agents. Unfor- 
tunately many of these renegades, many a 
Quisling, many a Pelley, and many a Moseley 
have been planted in our war industrie 

The Nation is in extreme peril. In China, 
in the Philippines, in Russia, in Egypt, we 
have not done too well. To be blunt, the 
Allied Nations have fared badly. There is no 
purpose served in blinking these facts. Fur- 
thermore. there is no use in sending our brave 


lands, to Mid- 





lads forward to the Aleutian I 
way and Wake Islands, into the Mediter- 
ranean, to Australia, to Ireland; yea, there is 
no use in preparing for a second front with 
its tremendous repercussion of death and de- 
struction unless we, at the same time, on the 
home front, fight and destroy with migh 
and main the enemy within our midst. Be 
not complacent, be not indifferent ] 
around and about you. Sek out though 
your eye were a searchlight, thc he ill 
show allegiance to the flags of th astika, 
the House of Savoy, the Rising Su 

The presence in continental United S 
of 993,000 Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
noncitizens involves great potential d to 
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the safety of our Nation. Most of these 
liens are friendly, but many are inimical 
to our welfar Their presence emphasizes 


























our Nation's peril. A few rotten apples in the 
barrel can spoil the whole. It is incumbent 
upon every loyal German, Italian, and Japa- 
nese to spew out their own renegades. It is 
the duty they owe to the land that gave them 

ie t land that will bring to the 

itries of their origin the four freedoms, 

de\ ways and means whereby they can 
report to authorities their suspicions and 
fe me of own countrymen. 

e tl is ¢ Every member of or 
sympathizer with he German-American 
E 1 der surveillance. The bar 

hou e upon every one of them. 

I G mérican Vocational League, 
r C an- erican singing verein, all 
‘ Italian and Jap societies, must 
I p and their members closely 
v j Unfortunately, many of these 
I » will of t own. They are 
i compulsi Fear of torture of their 
lk ives by the Gestapo in the 
R ie ¢ and military 
pol d 1em unwilling dupes 
‘ p t hs n. Never 
thel witt Vv the 
guil In acco! 
WwW ender mercies stand in the 
Way t vent retribution. It is better that 
a hur dred i enemy aliens suffer than 
to allow ol gulity enemy alien to escape. 
We must wat say to ourselves, “W hat 
would their Fuehrer do in like circum- 
etances? We must be adamant in meting 
C punishmer We must galvanize our- 

Ives to the necd of weeding out and visiting 


g 
hose wh« 


or 


» would impede 














our ultimate \ ry. 

Germans wl were members of the Kyff- 
hauser, Italians who were members of the 
Asseciazone Nazionale Combatanti Italiano, 
must be shown up, their dossiers completely 
investicat d their motives quescvioned. 
If you y ys do not fail to divulge 
j hereabouts. The way of these trans- 
t I e made hard. “Th that 
plough l and sow wickedness must 
re me 

rh r ind ymen deliberately plot 
our de I They must be made to reap 
t 
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acts of sabotage and sedition. That gives 
you a pretty sordid picture of what these 
gangs of cutthroats intended to do. Because 
of the surveillance and vigilance of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the intelli- 
gence departments of our armed forces, most 
of their plans were nipped in the bud. But, 
if so much explosives and dynamite were de- 
tected, if all these gums were seized and radio 









sets confiscated, you can jolly well realize 
how much more of that contraband, how 
many more of those maps and photographs 
of our war industries and defense stations 
remain undetected. 

If you have reason to recognize a spy or 
saboteur, don’t become panicky. Keep your 
head. R him to tl who are best abie 

ins as follows 

lianc foreign 

source of informa- 

of Investigation. 

his activities and 

he is rendered 

h prehended imme- 

diatel his unrevealed s would then 

ke cover and the ene rovernment would 

I t d off to nd ¢ w agent to take 
place 


I would suggest as a patriotic service 
possible that you join up with the 
I 5 ] up by the Office 


vilian Defense Schools set 


wherevel 








of Civilian Defense in your locality. Get 
yourself interested in tl work. Volunteer 
your services. You can be of material aid in 
establishing a nationwide dragnet to cap- 
ture these Axis spies. 

To aid in this work of detection, it might 
be well to set forth a few examples of these 
desperedces: 

EXHIBIT I 
A Nazi came to this country several years 


ago and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
unearthed his activiti and became sus- 
picious. It was discovered that he had been 
operating a munitions plant in the Reich. 
He mingied almost exclusively with a strong 
pro-German element in his community. 
There are similar types in Yorkville in New 
York, the Nazi section Louis, and the 
Jap section in &: Francisco. He was ar- 


es 


in ob. 


in 


rested and it was revealed that he was 
actually financing opposition to such legisla- 
tion as the Lend-Lease bills and other meas- 


ures sponsored by the administration to aid 








Great Britain and Russia Check back in 
| ycur memory, therefore, those whom you 
now feel were undu endeavoring 
») balk the administrat in its pre-Pear] 
Harbor pr n to aid the Allied cause 
i k I I 
There was a Germun-American Bund mem- 
| ber who a ved n } intry years ago. 
| He was constantly in touch with the German 





E 
Embassy in Washingtor He read Nazi Party 
i : 











In fact, over his fireplace there was 
} ned large chromium-plated swastika 
| He deplored the fact that “there was too much 
| t rance here.” He ly uttered i 
philosophy, stress h th weak should 

t be permitted t In fact, he said, 
eak in th i Ss és should be 

tec He was litic to the 

I Fed I stigation 

spotted him, and when |} ‘ leave this 

| coun they refused to aliow him to go 
through, althougl is bag had been packed 
fc ont The Fede! Bureau of Investi- 
gat finally arrested | December and 
correspor l Y i r evidence in- 








A former German Arn Tilt came to this 

( I nd live cities. He ap- 
I l to be I ir of U but bidden 
} t cendiary pencils, 


powered short- 
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wave radio set. He had spent much time in 
our public libraries and stole therefrom nu- 
merous books on democracy with the obvious 
desire to remove them from circulation. He 
displayed on his bosom the Iron Cross, one of 
four of his German decorations. His thefts 
from the libraries brought him under suspi- 
cion and he was finally apprehended. 
EXHIBIT IV 

A Japanese living in Seward, Alaska, for 
many years was very respected and well liked 
During his residence there he had acquired 
and operated successfully several business en- 
terprise It was finally discovered that he 
was maintaining a short-wave radio station 
and that he was actively engaged in trans- 
mitting mess of vital military impor- 
tance, such as weather reports, to the land of 
the Rising Sun. 





ages 


EXHIBIT V 

Another Japanese of equal status and long 
residence in the same area was the busy 
owner of a thriving restaurant. He had care- 
fully imitated the Nazi infiltration tech- 
nique, with a new angle. Instead of spon- 
soring Hitler’s famous strength-through-joy 
movement, he seemed to have a penchant for 
a rapid turn-over of imported Jap cooks, 
dishwashers, etc all unusually intelligent 
and talented for such menial tasks Very 
shortly after arrival, each group would be 
struck with the wanderlust, causing their 
replacement. These restless short-order boys 
were amply supplied with the best camera 
and photographic equipment availabie any- 


where. However, continuous and intensive 
ecncentration on the surrounding scenery 
aroused suspicion as to their “tourist” in- 
terest. The usual slip—the fortunate dis- 
covery. 


EXHIBIT VI 


One of these culprits was a 22-year-old 
paint-shop helper in the Glenn Martin 
bomber plant at Baltimore. He confessed 
that he had sabotaged wire-signalling de- 
vices and gasoline tanks on a number of 
B-26 bombers He explained his parents had 
relatives in Germany, and he did not want 
to have his dear ones bombed. In a spirit 
of bravado, he printed “Heil Hitler” on one 
of the bombs, but without knowing it he had 
left a pair of pliers there. The use of the 
spectograph and densitometer by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents matched the 
cepper wires in the pliers with the copper 
wires this saboteur had cut. 

All employees in ali plants now making war 
goods should also be on the qui vive. Any 
untoward and unusual conduct should be im- 
mediately reported to superior officials 





Numerous Nazi agents, including many 
residing in the United States, and sad to 
relate, many American citizens had been 


trained in the Reich to be spies. Nazi schools 


have been set up for that purpose. They are 
given courses in physical training, taught 
to jump from moving cars and trains, in- 


structed in the driving of all kinds of Amer- 
They are instructed how to 
from and parachutes. They 
competent conversationalists in sev- 
uages. They can recognize the na- 
of a warship by its silhouette. They 


ican-made cars 
emerge 
b 
eral la 


planes 


com 














ire izht to disguise their voice and their 
appearance and prove ) be convincing Rus- 
sians, Americans, Italians, Spaniards, or Nor- 


wegians. Their course of training covers the 
use of all kinds of explosives with emphasis 
upon detonators. They learn how to impro- 

charges and become adept in 


junctions, and 





ralway 









ist fight these rogues not only in the 

States, but t ughout the Western 

f One of these spy rings was 

the ¢ ibi 1 by our Army and 
Intelligence me Nineteen Panama 
Canal employees, n club owners, and 
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Colon cabaret girls, together with a British 
Honduran businessman were arrested. All 
were a part of a spy ring which informed Nazi 
submarines of United Nations ship move- 
ments. They aided in refueling subs at hid- 
den shore bases in the Caribbean. 

Remember, also, that all these enemy alien 
saboteurs and Nazi sympathizers do not land 
in ruber boats from submarines at Ama- 
gansett Beach, Long Island, or along the east- 
ern coast of Florida at Porte Vedra Beach. 
Amply supplied with American money seized 
by Hitler in the Nazi occupied territories. they 
buy their way into the confidence of our 
unsuspecting Americans. 

In many instances loyal citizens are un- 
consciously purveyors of Nazi defeatist propa- 
ganda. Take for instance the many stories 
which arose after the bombing of Hawaii on 
December 7. Nothwithstanding the fact that 
the true story was reported by the Roberts 
Board of Inquiry and subsequently confirmed 
by the President in his Washington’s Birth- 
day address, many wild and unfounded stories 
were circulated by Nazi and Nippon sympa- 
thizers that practically our entire fleet was 
lost at Pearl Harbor. These stories still per- 
sist, yet we know today from the actual oper- 
ation of our fleet in the Coral Sea and Midway 
encounters that Navy is materially 
stronger in the Pacific than it was on Decem- 
ber 7. 

Be it remembered that the eight confessed 
German-American Bund saboteurs who 
landed on our coast from German submarines 
were desperate invaders. They sought to 
bring war in its most ruthless form into the 
very heart of the Nation. Their purpose was 
to smash our industrial plants and to ter- 
rorize our civilian population. With TNT 
they would have blasted key factories, rail- 
ways, and city water systems. In the pos- 
session of these saboteurs was a list of special 
assignments of industrial plants. They were 
to sabotage department stores in order to 
create panic. Many of our key defense in- 
dustries were doomed, including the plant 
of the Aluminum Corporation of America, 


+35 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad junction at 
Newark, the Hellgate Bridge in New Yecrk 
City, the famous Horseshoe railroad curve 


at Altoona, Pa., canals and locks of the Ohio 
River from St. Louis to Cincinnati, and other 
important and strategic facilities. 

There are many more of these dangerous 
visitors. Assuredly, the German high com- 
mand is still maintaining its schools of sabo- 
tage, and sending its graduates to us. The 
first eight spies brought to our shores by sub- 
marine were muddle-headed enough to get 
caught. There are more of their ilk. There 
are many isolated spots along our 3,000 miles 
of seacoast where they could land at night 
undetected. Perhaps it might be well for 
the citizenry of our communities along the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and along the 
Gulf, to form look-out squads to cooperate 
with Our Coast Guard and our patrol boats 
to detect any new attempts at secret night 
landings. 

The whole world is honeycombed with Axis 
spies. They are not limited to nati ls of 
the Reich, Japan, and Italy. They embrace 
Hindus, and sad to relate, Britons, Fr 
men, and White Russians. For example, a 
former squadron leader, F. D. Rutland, a Brit- 
ish World War air hero, was recently discov- 
ered to have been in the employ of the 
Japanese for 5 years as a spy in the United 
States. This type of spying by the 
within our gates has been going on for years 

Then there is the case of Jean Leonard 
Musa, a naturaiized Frenchman, who is at the 
present time in Federal custody as a secret 
agent of the Vichy Government. He was em- 
ployed in cne of our war industries and 
learned of the vital parts of an important 
battle weapon. It was shown that he was on 
the secret French embassy pay roll as a prop- 
aganda agent. 
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Wartime Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 


torial from the Washington Post: 
WARTIME WASHINGTON—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WANTS A DELEGATE 
(By Merlo Pusey) 
Opposition to the Paddock bill to give 


Washington a voteless delegate in the Hcuse 
of Representatives is almost nil. The great 
majority of citizens who have expressed their 
views on the subject are enthusiastic about 
he idea of casting ballots for any sort of 
spokesman for the local community. This 
does not mean that Representative Pappock’s 
modest bill satisfies anyone. Of course, it 
does not. But it is a first step toward Ameri- 
canization of the American Capital And 
citizens who have not had a chance to look 
a ballot in the face for 68 years can’t afford 
to be indifferent to any suffrage proposal 

Because the opposition is so meager it is 
a simple matter to dispose of the few ob- 
jections that have been raised to the idea 
behind the bill. A mere handful of citizens 
fear that the election of a delegate might 
prejudice the cause of obtaining more com- 
plete democratic rights for the District 
They believe that the people living on the 
north bank of the Potomac are just as much 
entitled to « voice in the National Govern- 
ment as are those living along the Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, or the Columbia. And they 
are unwilling to compromise by accepting 
any lesser representation in Congress than 
the people of the States have 

That would be a reasonable position if 
there were any possibility of obtaining full 
representation at this time. But there is 
not. The Sumners-Capper resolution, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution so 
that Congress could allow Washingtonians 
to participate in national elections, has been 
rejected by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Undoubtedly the drive for national repre- 
sentation will be revived when the war is 
over, if not before. Eut we need a new 
approach to that objective, and nothing 


would afford so effective an approach as the 
election of a delegate who could become the 
spearhead of the movement, 

it is worth noting that the people of our 
former Territories sent deiegates to Congress 














before those Territories acquired statehood. 
Now the District, of course, will never become 
a State. It must remain forever under the 


ultimate control of Congress so that its func- 





tion as the seat of National Government may 
be served. But that elementary fact shouid 
not blind us to the useful service a celegate 
can render in paving the way for more com- 
plete representation of his constitu s 


Congress. Delegates from many of the Ter- 
ritories that are now States were a powerful 
influence in securing full voting right 
their people 

The point leads directly objec- 
tion which has been raised again the elec 
tion of a District delegate. It that 
Gen. Norton Parker Chipman, the District's 
Delegate from 1871 to 1875, did little to 
justify his presence in Congress. Accounts 
of his activities in Congress are meager, but 
it is clear that he failed to secure the one 
piece of legislation that was needed most to 
make the Territorial government a success, 
President Grant had recommended that Con- 


to another 


er 1 
said 
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District 
assessed 


gress contribute to the cost of the 
as a taxpayer on the basis of the 
value of its public buildings. The District 
Was desperately in need of assistanc The 
panic of 1873, coming at the peak of Gov- 
ernor Shepherd’s lavish prcgram of improve- 
ments, brought the city face face with 
bankruptcy. But Congress refused help 
If General Chipman had been able to induce 
his colleagues to extend a helping ha t 


the men who were rescuing Washington from 


to 











its mud, dust, and open sewers, residents of 
the city would probably not be voteless to- 
day. For, with the help that Congress later 


granted the city, the Territorial government 
could easily have paid its debts, while con- 
tinuing to transform Washington into a 
Capital 


So we must admit the failure of General 
Chipman to obtain the one piec f legisla- 
tion which the District needed most But 
it would be farfetched, indeed, to u 
from this fact that his services were of little 
value. And even if it could ke s vn that 
he did nothing for the 


District in 1871-75, 
hat argument could scarcely be used ags t 
the election of a District Delegate in 1942 
Under the territorial government all 1 1 
affairs were entrusted to local legislators 
Officials. Now, a large part of our loc 
mances have to be passed throi i 
in the form of bills. Caeartai r 
a delegate in the House to keep C 
C 
C 





informed as to District problems and 








terpret the will of Washington t 
is far more acute now than it w during 
the Shepherd regime. For Congress is in- 
finitely busier than it was then it Dis- 
trict has grown so populous tl I ly 
needs a fuli-time policy-making body of its 
own. It is incredibly stupid to for l 
measures through a national legislature 
which has no representative of the nmu- 
nity for which those bills are passed 

In short, the situation today and that pre- 
vailing in 1871 are not comparable. The nced 
for District representation in Congress now 
is infinitely greater. Many Members of the 
House and Senate as well as the city’s dis- 
franchised citizens recognize that fact. And 
Congress will doubtless grant the mj re- 
quest for a delegate if it is convinced that 
the people are behind it Incidentaliy, many 
legislatatcrs would be glad to vote for the 
Paddock bill as a means cf partly redeem- 
ing party pledges to end the disfranchisement 
of the District 

Since no argument of any weight hs 


advanced against the proposal, only Ly 
can kill it. Voteless Washingionians have 
a chcice between compla ¢ f 
their disfranchisement in an age of dynamik 
demccracy and active support of a pract l 
step toward full citizenship. It is they who 


on 


will make the choice. And if t le 
opportunity pass, it may be a Ik 
fore legislators will again interes 





in 
residents 


securing 
of the 


voting rig! 
District. 





The Prime Minister of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 


Monday, July 27, 1942 
Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, unde1 


to extend my remarks in th 
include the following i 
by His Excellency the Prime Minister of 
Greece, Emanuel Tsouderos, before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, July 13, 1942: 


address delivers 
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Mr. Chairman, 
am deepiy 
done me 
Speak in 


lightened 
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ladies, and gentlemen: I 


for the honor you have 


giving me the opportunity to 
chamber, where so many en- 


ns on world affairs take 


> world that 

; itself in 

conditions which 

years due to the 

tion of means of 

to the economic inter- 
the peoples of the world 


America without danger 


and security to be indif- 


appening on other conti 
rial power, your per- 
uction, and your great 
sure you wi'l play a 
that liberty may not be 
the world. Thanks to 
heved im democracy, 
tice, these ideals will not 
‘ a large share of 


umph of these noble 


ys be 


nment cf 
correct- 


up rep 


be carried on in 
uld yield quicker 


And thus the basis of the peace of the 
world after the war as well as its economic 
rehabilitation would be supported on (1) an 
agreement of mutual security for peace, and 
(2) on federated grc UPS ¢ f the varicus states 
cf the world, especially those of Europe. 
Over these the common organ of coordination 
above mentioned would serve quickly to ad- 
just and settle differences cropping up. 

The armed forces of the contracting par- 
ties will constitute the means for the preser- 
vation of the peace and for the defense 
against possible aggression. 

I have heretofore expressed a few per- 
sonal thoughts in very general terms and have 
made no attempt to sul bmit a complete study 
on this complicated problem. I would be 
most happy if either of these or other sub- 
jects affecting Greece or subjects of a general 
nature you wish to ask me questions. 

Thereupon numerous questions were 

mbers of the committee and 
he Prime Minister expressed his views a 
ength on various phases of post-war 
ans for the security of the peace. In 
answer to other questions the Prime 
Minister dwelt especially on the present 
internal situation of Greece, her actual 
plight in connection with the food prob- 
lem, and the atrocities sertetcntad by 
the Germans in the occupied Greek ter- 
ritory as well as by the 1 Bulgarians and 
the methods applied by the latter in or- 
der to alter th e € cueieaiaas complexion 
of the population. 

To a question concerning reper of 
starvation in Gree e, aa Tsouderos ex- 
plat ned in great d 1e fr ghtful c “on 
ditions in noes peel resulting from the 
scarcity of food and stressed the urgency 
and ne ee of s — ng adequate foodstuffs 
to Greece before next winter in order to 
prevent aatr: US consequences. He 

(pla through the ef- 
ernment specia 

n made with 

» United States for 

the existing block- 


t the sending of 


ee ee 


re Price of Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRAN 
OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


r ~~ artes ) 049 
Monday, July JSC 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
ier leave to exit 9 my remarks in the 
l > following article by 

Farmers Ex- 


issue of July 


It appears the United States as a nation 
is making progress in the war effort. But 
much more yulc e done if more peopie 
would cooperat We have too many peopie 
who are not buying bonds as they should, 
who are not heeding the appeals to conserve, 
who want the groups of which they are a part 

€ isual, In other 





words, too many people want others to make 
the sacrifices. 

While we may not agrs as to economic 
theories and governmental policies, we, all of 
us, as a natiou, are engaged in a serious war 
of huge proportions. Regardless of our own 
theories and beliefs, we should ke2p in mind 
that we are fighting a common enemy; also, 
that if this enemy should win there will be 
little worth while left as to economic or 
political freedom. 

And we can lose, as France lost, by internal 
dissension and indifference. They had their 
sit-down strikes and other labor troubles, in- 
dividuals and groups sought special favors 
and advantages at the expense of others. 
Now the masses in France are under the 
tyrannical rule of another country, and mil- 
lions of them are in dire need of the necessi- 
ties of life. 

It may be that portion of the French people 
who refused to submit and continue to fight 
will mean a new France. Oo, it will be be- 
cause they will have passed through the cru- 
cible and have become a better and stronger 
people. Thus has it been with other groups 
in the past. The Hebrews were in the wilder- 
ness 40 years before they were qualified to 
enter the Promised Land. 

By each individual doing what he or she 
can to help we can do much more than we now 
are doing. There are those who are doing 
much, like a farmer well along in years, who 
has worked and sacrificed toowna farm. This 
man has bought defense bonds, and says if 
need be he will give his farm and go back to 
earning a living at common labor. Another 
man in that community, near Nappanee, Ind., 
has three sons in the drait, two of whom are 
now in the service, but this man in his sor- 
row continues to carry on, and in addition to 
operating his farm he helps to sell defense 
bonds and to help in other ways. 

That is the spirit we need to win. Men like 
these two are the men who really help to 
make this a great and strong Nation, and we 
i ve ny men and women who are doing 

Indiana and other parts of the 
especially in the rural districts and 
7es and small towns 

People who are hindering the war effort in- 
clude those who demand wages which will en- 

ble them to live as they lived during the 

; spend their money 
se who try to use 
and especially the 


but when \ and how is 

Je may need to suffer 

f the United States 

the resources and we 

t just a question of 

ng willing to make the 

ry sacrifice. The price we must pay will 
avy, at b but the s'ower we are to 
i to make a real effort, the heavier 


we must pay. 


The Higgins Case 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a speech which I made 
over the radio July 25 on the subject, 
The Higgins Case: 

Ladies and sntlemen, during the past 
week 0} he 1 llines of your newspapers 
in every vill nd milet in America you 
have read of the sudden ending of a great 
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enterprise, the Higgins shipyard. I do not 
presume to taik to you tonight because that 
enterprise is located in my city of New Or- 
leans, or because its ending has cast a pall 
upon that community, or even because of the 
dislecations and hardships which will resuit 
therefrom. 

No one complains about these things when 
our Nation is fighting for its life. Wars are 
not pleasent. They are hard, cruel, bitter 
experiences for all peoples at all times. No 
American today can complain about sacrifices 
howsoever burdensome they may be. 

My city has weathered wars and pestilence 
and disaster for hundreds of years. It has 
withstocd all that man and nature can do to 
destroy. The patriotism and love of freedom 
of its citizens has found them defending our 
gloricus flag on every battle front in every 
war. My people are not complaining here 
tonight, but it is rather in the spirit of the 
national good that I speak to you. From 
everywhere, from all responsible officials, from 
every newspaper editorial column, from the 
journals of trade and cOmmerce, over the 
oe of our great broadcasting systems 

e have heard the plea that the great bottle- 
aeedk facing America’s war effort is the lack 
of ships and the cry for ships and more ships 
and more ships. 

America has produced two great shipbuild- 
ing geniuses within the past several years. 
Kaiser, of the west coast, and Higgins, of the 
South. I think that I can speak dispassion- 
ately about Higgins as he has produced thou- 
sands of small craft now being used through- 
out the world by the United Nations. He did 
not solicit this contract. He was asked to 
take it. His fee for the construction of the 
facilities was to be $2, and for operating the 
plant $1 per month, not per 

For years Higgins has been producing boats 
of all types and classes at a phenomenal rate. 
His methods have been revolutionary as he has 
been the first to apply to the building of 
ships the principles which brought life and 
vigor to the manufacture of automobiles— 
that is the assembly-line technique. 

In March of this year, just a few short 
months ago, the United State Maritime Com- 
mission made the sensational announcement 
that the largest shipbuilding contract in the 
world has been awarded to Higgins and that. 
he wouid build the large Liberty-type vessels 
on an assembly line. That message electri- 
fied the prceduction front. 

It was estimated that that line would pro- 
duce 24 ships a month and that it would 
be capable of repairing and equipping a much 
greater number of ships. Journals through- 
out America hailed this announcement. 
Time magazine, Newsweek, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, and every medium of 
publicity broadcasted a new hope for America. 

That language was reiterated just a few 
weeks ago by Mr. John M. Carmody, a mem- 
ber of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, speaking in New Orleans. Among other 
things, he said: “You have taken on a new 
job, a big job, the biggest shipbuilding job 
of all time in one yard. We think you can 
do it. We think the fundamentally sound 
principles of progressive manufacture which 
the Higgins organization has adapted to 
boatbuilding and applied so successfully can 
be expanded to cover the 10,000-ton cargo 
ships now under contract. It is not an easy 
job. It would be a huge undertaking in 
peacetime when time does not press on us 
so sharply every moment. In wartime the 
task infinitely more difficult 

And in conc:uding his address he said: 

“The eyes of the shipbuilding world are 
upon you; the eyes of the fighting nations 
are upon you; the eyes of the fighting men 
of the United Nations are upon you; the eyes 
of the Maritime Commission, respor to 
the President for hitherto-unheard-of ship 
production, are upon you What you do 
here may well mean the difference between 
success or 


yea 


is 


sible 


failu 


re on far-flung fronts where 


the edge is with the side that has supplies— 
enough and on time. Remember what 
Tommy said: “The bloody Japs are running 
us out of Burma, but we are coming back. 
All the troops in Burma tried hard.’ What 
you do here will have a bearing on civilian 
morale throughout our land. This is a war 
of production. You have come to be Known 
throughout America as a man of action. You 
are taking your place beside the great pro- 
duction geniuses of modern times. You have 
shown the way 

“America is awake. America is ale 
America is at work. We will have shi 
Two-fisted fighting men will have 
ships. The struggle will be long and hard, 
but the United Nations must win. You are 
right, Tommy; we will come in ships, too.” 

No finer language could describe the mag- 
nificent effect upon morale which this new 
plant promised than this message. And no 
language can be found to describe the effect 
upon morale not only throughout our Na- 


rt. 
ips. 
arms and 


tion but throughout the capitals of the 
United Nations, if the word goes forth, as it 
has gone forth, that we do not have the 


materials to build have 
to win this war 

That is the crux of my case tonight. That 
is the case which I bring to you. America 
is not complaining, our people are not com- 
plaining, but we want to be sure, absolutely 
sure, that we have not made a mistake. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in this matter we 
are dealing with the security of our Nation, 
with the lives of our men, with the future of 
democracy. I would be the last person in the 
world to blame the Maritime Commission be- 
cause of this happening, because I know that 
the Maritime Commission believes that the 
assembly-line method of building ships is one 
ringing answer to the submarines lurking oif 
our coast lines and in every lane of commerce 
in the oceans. Certainly I am not criticizing 
cur great Commander in Chief, because I have 
stood shoulder to shoulder, battle after bat- 
tle, struggle after struggie for the great mo- 
tives and ideals for which he stands. I be- 
lieve that both the Commander in Chief and 
the Maritime Commission want all of the 
facts in this case. It is logical to believe that 
they do not want to accept the cenclusions 
which have been reached without complete 
and full investigations. 

Some weeks ago I had the pleasure of at- 
tending here in Washington a meeting of the 
great engineering societies of the United 
States at which General Somervell, com- 
mander of one of the three divisions of the 
United States Army, the Services of Supplies, 
was the principal speaker. 

During the course of his remarks General 
Somervell had this to say about the and 
its attendant problems and difficulties: “I 
especially commend to the attention of thcse 
of you in transportation the unhappy fact 
that transportation, afloat and ashore, is our 
greatest bottleneck. Our tank facilities and 
our plane facilities are turning out machines 
in numbers that would astound and d'smay 
the dictators. Our task is to get them where 
they are needed by the shortest route in the 
shortest possible time. 

“If one of you transportation engineers 
can figure out some way of increasin 
portation efficiency and put that scl 


ships that we must 


war 
Var 









work, you would be as great a national hero 
as the general who wins battles on the field.” 

Just a few weeks ago Admiral Land, of t 
Maritime Commission, made the saddening 
announcement that the United Nations, de- 
spite the tremendous effort which has been 
put forward, are still on sin e more ships from 
submarine sinkings tl are bei built 
That statement was amplified nd reiterated 
on a last by Admiral Vickery, of the 
Commission. 

I have heard it said that, after all, this 
yard was not completed and that it would 
take same little time before actual ship con- 
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struction could get under way. Is that a 
valid objection? Is it a reflection of some 
type of higher knowledge or of intuition as 
te when this cruel struggle will end? Do 
those who make those statements object 
equally to the contracts which have been 
granted, some of which call for the beginning 
of work in 1944 and as late as 1945? All of us 


pray God that this war will end, and will end 
scon, but none of us can afford to gamble 


with the security of our country because we 
have some notion or idea as to how long the 
war will last. Transportation is as vital as 
the building of tanks, of guns, and planes, as 
vital as the fortification of islands and bases 

Without ships to transport men and mate- 
rial to the fighting fronts, to carry lend-lease 
aid to cur hard-pressed allies, to maintain 
constant sources of supply over seven oceans, 
to bring the might of America to bear against 
the forces of cruelty, of oppression, and en- 
slavement, this war will be indefinitely pcst- 
poned 

Were it not for the fact that all Americans 


have come to have confidence in the ability 
of this man Higgins, and of Kaiser on the 


west coast, and were it not for the fact that 
all studies which have been made have rec- 
ognized the efficiency of his method, and were 
it not for the fact that the transportation 
problem by the statements of all who should 
know is the greatest facing our Nation, I 
would not presume upon you tonight. 

But with that feeling the Congress of the 
United States, through its Committee on thx 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the House, 
and through the Truman committee in the 
Senate, begun a far-reaching investiga- 
tion of the cancelation of this contract and 
all of the attendant problems surrounding 
the supply of steel and the building of ships 
If these investigations will reveal the sources 

of our steel, will awaken in the Americ 
public the additional realization of the sacri- 
fices which must be made in civ produc- 
tion, and will prove to the American public 
the validity of a new and revolutionary 
method of constructing ships, they will not 
have been in vain. 

America cannot afford to gamble. America 
cannot fail to utilize the inrenuity of its citi- 
zens. America was built into a great Nation 
by men who had vision, by men who thought 
of new ways of doing old things. Those men 
have perfected our great industrial system, 
have established for America the highest 
standard of living in the world, have made of 
our Nation a paradise of freedom in a world 
torn by death and destruction and oppres- 
sion. Such a man is Higgins of New Orleans, 
and I trust that the ingenuity and the energy 
of that man will be fully utilized in the war 
effort. 
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A More Giorious Edifice Than Greece or 


Rome Ever Saw 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 194 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. M 
Speaker, in his matchless « ulogy on Gen- 
eral Washington in 1832, Daniel Webste1 
closed with the words quoted below 
Now, 110 years later, when we must de- 
fend our heritage against “enen for- 
eign and domestic,” I bring them respect- 
fully to the attention of the House: 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or the 
effects overcome, If disastrous wars should 
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sweep our commerce from 
other generation may renew it; if it ex- 
haust our Treasury, future industry may 
replenish it; if it desolate and lay waste 
our fields, still, under a new cultivation, 
they will grow green again, and ripen to 
uture harvests. 

It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

Who shall rear again the well-proportioned 
columns of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful ar- 
chitec which unites national sovereignty 

Sta rights, individual security, and 
lic prosperity? 
if these columns fall, 
not again Like the Coliseum and 
they will be destined to a 
and a melancholy immortality 
however, will flow over them 
were ever shed over the monuments 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be 
monuments of a more glorious edifice 
han Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice 
constitutional American liberty. 


the ocean, an- 


they will be 


Joint Statement by the President and the 
King of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following joint state- 
ment issued by the President and the 
King of Greece on July 9, 1942: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
KING OF GREECE 

Following the conference between the 
President and the King of Greece at the 
White House today, the following joint com- 
munique was issued: 

“At the meetings between the President 
and the King during His Majesty's visit to 
the United States, a full discussion of the 

ial problems and interests of these two 
s has taken p.ace The Greek 
ter, Mr. Tsouderos, has partici- 


liscussions 


1 


nplete agreement on the sim- 


prosecuting the war to a 
oO at the earliest possible 
urces at the com- 

two ni 
1 our determination to win 
] than the war, and we 
ert our conviction that a just and last- 
based on an honest 
ation of the United Nations of 
1942, is the basis on which the 


il of the 
We are firm ir 


peace no less 


application 


pe wi 
nsequence, the Prime Minister of 
nd the Secretary of State will sign 
on behalf of their Governments 
it on the principles applying to 
he prosecution of the war, 

erican and Greek Govern- 

t their mutual re- 

n victory but their col- 

I Olicies to make pos- 


only 


King George ana Mr. Tsouderos have 
re for reasons of state, to curtail their 
to America and to return as early as 

to Londo 


been 





Explanation of Parity Prices for Farm 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the New 
York Times asked me to explain and jus- 
tify, if possible, parity prices for farm 
products. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD my statement on that subject as 
published in the Times of July 19, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CAPPER DECLARES FsaRM PRICES Fam—REAL 
LEVELS ARE ABOUT AT PARITY AND FARMERS 
Cannot HoL_p Down oN Less, HE Says— 
POINTS TO RIsING CosTS—-PRESENTING AGRI- 
CULTURE’S CasSE, HE Hotps IT WouLp ACCEPT 
FIXING OF PRICES AND WAGES 
(By ARTHUR CapprR, senior Senator from 

Kansas) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—On the same day 
I was asked by the New York Times to ex- 
plain—and justify if possible—parity prices 
for farm products (or parity income for 
farmers, if you prefer that term) I received 
the following letter from a good friend of 
mine in northwest Kansas, George D. Tubbs, 
traveling superintendent for the Foster Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Norton, Kans. 
In this letter he said, among other things: 

“I refer at this time to the condition of 
the Kansas wheat farmer. Everything he 
has to buy has increased in price, not only 
his food and clothing but any machinery he 
might need. Added to this is the difficulty in 
obtaining necessary things he must use on 
the farm, which forces him to pay exorbitant 
prices for what he can find but put up with 
worn-out, broken-down equipment, which 
simply adds that much to his cost of doing 
business. 

“On top of all this is the difficulty of get- 
ting anyone to help with his work and the 
price he must pay when such help is secured. 
Surely, I do not object to labor getting a 
good price for what it has to offer, but I 
believe you will agree with me that in many 
cases their demands are now clear out of 
reason. I believe this has added as much if 
not more than any other one thing to the 
costs which the farmer must pay before he 
can reap the benefit of his harvest. 

POINTS TO LABOR’S GAINS 

“Shorter hours, higher wages, the right of 
collective bargaining, and many other things 
have been given to the laboring man, and 
little has been said as to the effect of this 
On rising costs or inflation, but when the 
friends of the farmer say he should be given 
a loan on his wheat amounting to 100 per- 
cent of parity (and that the Government 
should not sell its wheat below that price), 
there is an immediate how] from various 
quarters to the effect that this will increase 
living costs, tend to inflation, and the whole 
thing is held up as a horrible specter which 
may ruin the country. The Government has 
seen fit to practically force an increase in 
the price of cattle hogs, dairy prod- 
ucts, and so forth ut why leave out the 
wheat farmer? Would the advancing of the 
price of wheat to the parity basis bring about 
inflation if all these other things will not 

I doubt it very much 

“There is no chance for 

prosperous or even live 

must carry the 


do so? 
him to become 
comfortably if he 


burden of high prices for 
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everything he has to buy, including the 
labor he must hire, and at the same time be 
forced to sell his products at a price which 
is not comparable to his expenditures.” 

I quote for Mr. Tubbs because I believe 
he expresses substantially the viewpoint of 
the wheat farmer—and substituting “farmer” 
for “wheat farmer,” the viewpoint in the 
main, of farmers generally. 

FARM PARITY IS DEFINED 

Now, in principle, farm parity is compara- 
tively simple; working it out is a more com- 
plicated matter. But it is based on this 
proposition: 

A fair exchange value on farm commodities 
and on industrial products will promote a 
free exchange of goods between city and 
farm, to the benefit of both. When the 
orice on industrial products (whether be- 
cause of restricted production, high labor 
costs, excessive profits made possible through 
monopolistic controls by either capital or 
labor, management or labor), go beyond a 
certain point, unless the prices of farm com- 
modities advance correspondingly, the free 
exchange of goods is slowed down. 

The first advantage is with the goods pro- 
duced in restricted quantities; these sell for 
higher prices; a smaller quanity of them is ex- 
changed for a larger amount of foodstuffs. 
But in the long run that advantage is lost, 

ecause the purchasing power of the farmer is 
reduced; # takes two units of foodstuffs to 
get one unit of manufactured goods instead 
of exchange one for one. After the farmer’s 
capital is used up in exchanging on this 
unequal basis, the farm market for manufac- 
tured goods becomes relatively so much 
smaller that the factories must reduce pro- 
duction and some of them close down for 
lack of a market. Then all parties suffer. 
Witness the depression of the thirties and 
others before that. 


“DOCTRINE OF SCARCITY’ DECRIED 

Meeting this situation in the early thirties, 
an attempt was made by Government itself 
to promote a more nearly equal exchange of 
goods between cities and farms. It was de- 
cided (whether rightly or wrongly) to at- 
tempt to restore the price relationship be- 
tween manufactured goods and farm com- 
modities that existed in the 5 pre-war years 
1909-14 on the theory that there was a com- 
paratively free exchange of goods between 
cities and farms during that period. 

Now, any farm leader and farmer, I believe, 
would have agreed that the right and profit- 
able way to accomplish this free exchange of 
goods would have been to increase production 
of manufactured goods to equal the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and other farm products. 
In other words, exchange plenty for plenty 
and everyone would have more. 

But through tariffs, cartels, trade-associa- 
tion agreements, trade-union restrictions, a 
credit system based on these, factory produc- 
tion was geared hopelessly and firmly to the 
doctrine of scarcity to maintain high prices 
and high wages in terms of dollars. In self- 
defense, the farm groups and farmers were 
compelled to counter with scarcity production 
of their products to equalize the exchange 
conditions. The result, of course, finally 
would be exchange of scarcity for scarcity and 
less for everyone instead of more for everyone 

QUOTES THURMAN ARNOLD 

Thurman Arnold summed this up in his 
Democracy and Free Enterprise, when he said, 
and I quote from pages 15 and 16: 

“Today the farmers are taking a lot of 
abuse because they are fighting against price 
ceilings unless special consideration is given 
farm products. We do not have to favor this 
farm proposal to understand the farm point 
of view 

“Farmers did not willingly join the anti- 
production parade’’—-I still am quoting from 
Thurman Arnold, and continue to quote: 

“Demands for artificial farm prices did not 
come until restraints of trade destroyed the 






































































farm market. Farmers hate to restrict pro- 
duction. Farm leaders know that in the long 
run the way to get parity prices is for farmers 
to encourage full production. They had to 
buy goods in a market where production was 
restricted in order to stabilize high prices. 
So long as such a market existed, they felt 
that laws raising farm prices were the only 
solution. 

“Call them selfish, throw bricks at them, if 
you wish. So long as this situation exists, 
the only result will be that the farmers will 
throw bricks back at you.” 

That concludes my quotations from Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States 

I have given this background because with- 
out this historical and economic background 
it is not possible to give a fair hearing to 
the demands of farmers for parity prices, 
parity income, parity exchange values 

NEED FOR FOOD IS CITED 

Now for the present situation. The Nation 
is at war. One of the prime needs is food 
production—food for our armed forces; for 
the armed forces and civilian populations of 
Britain and more and more other nations with 
whom we are allied; food also for our own 
civilian population. 

This means not scarcity production, but 
surplus production (measured by past pro- 
duction records) of beef and pork, poultry 
and eggs, milk and many other foodstuffs It 
means marginal producers must get into the 
game 100 percent. This they cannot and 
will not do unless the returns are sufficient 
to pay rumning expenses and provide seed 
for next year’s crops. 

So government, through the Department 
of Agriculture, is making incentive price 
guaranties, sometimes subsidies, to increase 
huge production of certain farm commodi- 
ties. At the same time the program in- 
cludes holding up toward parity the prices of 
wheat and certain other basic commodities, 
because to allow these to drop to ruinously 
low levels in a period like this would wreck 
the domestic economy and mean a shortage 
of wheat a few years later when Europe's 
demand for bread in the post-war era, will 
be almost overwhelming. It is good business, 
good government and good war strategy to 
encourage maximum production of foodstuffs 
now needed, and maintain at least average 
production of nonperishable foodstuffs not 
now short but for which will be huge de- 
mands for a short time, at least, after the 
war. Danger to world civilization will not 
end when the war ends; reconstruction is 
going to be difficult. 

“REAL PRICES” IN 1939 RECALLED 

Now for the figures. Before using these 
please remember that for 8 years the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been tell- 
ing the farmer that he is entitled to parity 
based on relative purchasing power in the 
basic period (generally 1909-14) Moreover, 
Government has told the farmer that it is 
in the national interest, good for the general 
welfare, that he receive parity prices for his 
products and have parity income to purchase 
others’ products 

Much has been made in the columns of the 
Eastern newspapers of the fact that farm 
yrices (and food prices) have risen far and 
rapidly since 1939. But please note that, in 
1939, prices farmers received the whole 
were 93 percent of the base period 100; prices 
paid were 121 percent of the base period 100, 
so that the real prices farmers got for their 
products were only 77 percent of the base 
period 100. And in addition growers of basic 

were producing on greatly 


on 


commodities 
restricted acreages. 

At the present time farmer prices received 
and farmer prices paid are at approximately 
150 percent of base period 100, so that farm- 
ers’ real prices today are approximately at 
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parity. Farm efforts today, in my judgment, 
have as the goal maintaining this general 
parity relationship, and I do not think that is 
an unreasonable position. Real wages in in- 
dustry, while not so much higher than in 
1939, are considerably higher than in the 
base period which the farmer has been assured 
again and again was and is a fair basis on 
which to determine his prices and income, 
from the viewpoint of the national welfare. 


HOLDS PRESENT FRICES FAIR 

Farmers are asking only prices and incomes 
which will enable them to retain ownership 
of their farms so that they may continue to 
produce for the war effort and for the after- 
war period. Obviously, if they do not get 
these prices and incomes they go out of the 
production picture 

At parity-price relationships American 
farmers will just about hold their own. I 
believe farmers would accept, without grum- 
bling, the fixing of prices and wages at ap- 
proximately present levels, with some adjust- 
ments for groups away out of line. But if the 
march of wages upward increases, and the 
upward momentum of production costs con- 
tinues, farmers naturally will try to get 
corresponding increases 

Parity farm prices are not what will bring 
about inflation. Government expenditures, 
higher wages, shortages of goods, meeting 
greatly increased pay-roll purchasing powers, 
huge Government borrowings from _ the 
banks—these are the factors that make the 
inflationary spiral 

It does not help the farmers’ feelings any 
to see that one family of “commission mer- 
chants” in Washington has made $600,000 in 
commissions on Government contracts in 8 
months, to be divided among a father and 
two sons. And that a “socially inclined” sales 
engineer made $431,000 in commissions on 
Government contracts in 18 months. The 
farmer knows there are scores, feels there are 
hundreds, maybe thousands, similarly grow- 
ing rich from war contracts 

I, for one, cannot blame him, but instead 
intend helping him all I can to get parity 
prices and parity income—for most farmers 
that will be less than $2,000 a year, not 
$431,000 in 18 months. 





Suggestions by Charles Hall Davis for the 
Bases of a Sound and Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement prepared by 
Mr. Charles Hall Davis, of Petersburg, 
Va., entitled “Suggestions for the Bases 
of a Sound and Lasting Peace and for the 
Establishment of an Ordered and Free 
World of Liberty-Loving Peoples.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Assurance against the ambitions and des- 
potism of rules can best be secured through 
international approval of the principle that 
government, in order to remain just to its 
own citizens, and nonaggressive toward 
other governments and the citizens of other 
countries, must be limited government—lim- 
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ited in its purposes, its powers, and its func- 
tions. 

The way to prevent injustice by rulers is 
to deprive the rulers of the power to do in- 
justice 

The way to prevent wars of aggression and 
conquest is to withhold from all g 
the power to declare and conduct such wars 

The way to establish justice and ordered 
liberty throughout the world is: 

First. To secure universal recognition and 
admission by the peoples of the earth that 
national sovereignty is not absolute but- 

a. That it exists subject to certain pr 
ciples of right and justice establishe 
Supreme Ruier of the Universe fo 
ulation of human relations: 

b. That all national 


vernments 





be 


must 
exercised in conformity with those principles, 


sovereignty 
in order to assure the happiness and welfare 
of mankind: 

c. That a necessary first step toward 
dered liberty in a free world is the ft 
tion of those controlling principles (appro 
by the common conscience of mankind) in 
an international bill of human and national 
rights, to be approved by the peoples of the 
earth and to be recognized by them as con- 
trolling upon all human beings and human 
institutions, including governments; and 

d. That provisions be made for limiting 
intercourse with the members of the family 
of nations adopting this Bill of Rights, by 
any nation (and its nationals) refusing to 
adopt and to be bound by the principles 
formulated in the same—through limitations 
on commerce, finance, travel, ownership of 
property, and rights of residence and citizen- 
ship in such free nations and/or in other 
ways 

Second. To limit the purposes, powers and 
functions of each and every government: 

a. By universal recognition that sovereign 
ty is always vested in the collective, politically 
organized people of each nation; 

b. That it is never vested in governmental! 
agents who as such, are never sovereign 
have no inherent rights; but 

1. Are temporarily entrusted with the ad- 


ore 


ministration of certain limited sovereign 
powers 

2. For the attainment of certain purposes, 
and no others 

8. Through the exercise of the limited 
powers in specified ways, and not herwise 

c. With some impartial tribunal estab- 
lished, deriving its authority directly from 
the eer sovereign people, and empowered to 
decide whether and when gove nent ex- 
ceeds its entrusted authority; and nullify 
any such effort at usurpation 

In order to establish and maintain the 
dignity and supreme importance of human 
rights, it is essential that the tit of each 
human being to such rights must admittedly 
be derived from some source higher than 
the source from which Government de! ; 
its entrusted authority 

Government derives all j 
from the consent of the governed pe 
through action of the majority If indi- 
vidual rights are to be maintained ag 
the temporary will of the majority, o1 
the powers of government delegated b\ 
majority, then these individual rights mt 
(at least theoret liy) be derived fron 
source higher than the people AC 
through a majority If such 1 ts are held 
by the consent of the majority 
can revoke its consent and wij c 
rights 

In consequence, in order 1 ssert l 
maintain the rights of tt i 
even of the individual citizer uv t 
powers of government or against the will of 
the temporary majority, e individual 
rights must be held as a direct endowment 
or gift to each individual from authority 
which is higher than governn t and higher 
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than the politically organized people—they 
must be derived from some authority that 
“governs governments” that is from the Su- 
preme Ruler of the Universe—and they must 
be held in equal measure by each human 
being—and every just government must be 
designed to secure them equally to each of its 
citizens, and to assure to each of such citi- 
zens an equal opportunity for their free and 
orderly exercise according to the will of the 
individual—provided only that by such exer- 
cise, the similar and equal rights of others 
and their like free and orderly exercise are 
not defeated or impaired 

If individual human rights are the gift of 
Diety, to be exercised according to the indi- 
vidual will in order that human happiness 
and welfare may be attained, then it obvi- 
ously follows that the sole purpose of just 
government which is intended to assure the 
happiness and welfare of mankind should be: 

To secure to each individual equal rights; 
and 

To assure 
portunity f 
those rights 

A government of limited purposes must be 
& government of limited powers and func- 
tions—else with limitless power, it could at 
any time enlarge its purposes and functions 
and become despotic and dictatorial. 


to each individual an equal op- 
w the free and orderly exercise of 


The Chinese: A Noble Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Catholic Transcript of July 23 entitled, 
“A Noble Race.” 

I offer this editorial for publication in 
the Recorp with a feeling of satisfaction 
in the fact that we are mcre and more 
coming to appreciate the greatness of 
the Chinese people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

A NOBLE RACE 
ople who have always despised the 
and placed the soldier in the 
ciul category, the Chinese have 
markable demonstration of military 
Fighting with the most limited 
equipment, trey have not only held off the 

I e but. in many instances, have de- 
feated them soundly Nhat they might have 
done, equipped with all the tools of modern 
warfare, can only be guessed. Measured by 
their pre prowess, it would have been a 
great deal 

The more credit is due the Chinese be- 
cause they are not traditionally a warrior 
They are a highly civilized, cultured, 
and lovable people. We know this, 
rsay, but the positive 
of thoSe keen observers, the Cath- 
1aries who have spent years of 
their lives China. We have talked with 
a number of these priests and invariably 
have declared to us their affection for 
the Chinese. Invariably, too, they have 
been anxious to return to China to work 
again with the men and women of a nation 
capable of more loyalty and friendship than 
almost any other on the face of the earth, 


race 


from he from 
statements 


olic missio 


they 








One thing always makes these missionaries 
angry and that is locse talk about the in- 
ferior yellow race. The Chinese are not in- 
ferior and never were. They were and are 
poor in the tools of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. But who shall say that that is the 
worst kind of poverty? There is a spiritual 
emptiness coincident with our great indus- 
trial advances which, we believe, has thrust 
the world into a worse state than the harsh- 
est material poverty ever could. If proof is 
needed, look around at our so-called occi- 
dental culture. 

The Chinese have been rich in the virtues 
of family life, in a serene affection for simple 
things, and in a leisurely mcde of living 
from day to day. Because, at bottom, these 
are Christian virtues, the Chinese have been 
excellent subjects for the message of the Sav- 
ior. When they become Catholics they be- 
come good Catholics. Even outside of the 
church, they have recognized the worth of 
the church’s work as it is seen in the mis- 
sions. That is why our Catholic missionaries 
have considered it a privilege rather than a 
task to work among them 

After the war the Chinese will assume 
their rightful position among the great na- 
tions of the world. There will be no more 
talk of their inferiority to the white race 
It is too bad that a monstrous war was neces- 
Sary to demonstrate the worth of the men 
and women of China to the best of any citi- 
zens of any land. But if it gives them their 
rightful title of nobility, so long denied them 
by the blind egotism of the peoples of the 
Occident, the frightful price may not have 
been paid in vain. 


Disgust in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald of July 25, 
1942: 

DISGUST IN ACTION 

The House has passed and sent to the 
White House a bill to create an independent 
agency for production of synthetic rubber 
from grain alcohol, and passage was in face 
of the opposition of the administration. The 
Senate passed the measure earlier in the week 
despite displeasure at the White House. Mr. 
Roosevelt is likely to veto the bill. 

The action of Congress is evidence of the 
displeasure of the entire country over one 
phase of the bungling on rubber. Despite 
a desperate situation, administration experts 
continue to put most of-their rubber eggs 
in the petroleum basket. It will take more 
time to get synthetic rubber in quantity 
from oil than it would from alcohol made 
from grain. There is a big surplus of grain. 
Of course, it is foolish to provide a new and 
separate set-up to push the grain-alcohol 
program, and War Production Chief Nelson 
is right in opposing it on that ground. But 
Congress, and especially Grain Belt Congress- 
men, may be pardoned if they show their 
impatience and disgust by taking summary 
action. They have the backing of the entire 
country in their attitude. What the motor- 
ists want is synthetic rubber in the greatest 
possible quantities in the shortest time. 
They don’t care a whit whether it would cut 
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into the business of the oil industry in the 
future. 

If the Government really wants to play 
ball with Members of Congress, it can get 
busy and give the green light to the program 
to make grain alcohol for rubber. In that 
way Government officials would convince the 
motoring public that they are primarily in- 
terested in rubber and not the future of the 
petroleum industry. Also the officials would 
save Mr. Roosevelt the unpleasant task of 
vetoing the bill and making the Nation’s 
motorists still more disgusted. 


Increase of Prices of Agricultural 
Products 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
in every section of the country are equally 
interested with citizens in other vocations 
in earning funds sufficient to give to 
themselves and their families a livelihood 
in line with American standards. If the 
prices,of the products they produce are 
high they fare well; if they are low they 
fare poorly. Roughly speaking, our farm 
population normally represents about 
one-third of our entire population. I 
have maintained that if farmers are 
prosperous the entire country is pros- 
perous and if farm earnings are meager 
and the farmer's ability to purchase is 
thereby lessened that there is a corre- 
sponding reduction of production in every 
other line of human endeavor; and if low 
standards of living continue to exist 
among agricultural people that a general 
depression throughout the entire country 
is bound to ensue. The entire popula- 
tion must be kept in a healthy economic 
condition for general prosperity to exist 
in any country. 

I live in a State and represent a con- 
gresssional district whose population is 
chiefly interested in farming, and 
throughout my entire service I have en- 
deavored to obtain for these farmers eco- 
nomic security. It has been my privilege 
during the last several years to be in a 
position in Congress—one of the five 
Democratic members of the House Agri- 
culture Department appropriations sub- 
committee—where I was in better posi- 
tioi. than my colleagues to give to the 
farmers of the country, through appro- 
priations and otherwise, money benefits 
and guaranties through loans, legislation, 
marketing quotas, and direct payments 
to guarantee to producers of all types of 
agriculture a price much higher than 
otherwise would have been received. I 
have realized that the great majority of 
the voters of our country are wedded to 
the protection of American industry 
through the imposition of tariff duties— 
that they believe that the American mar- 
ket should be preserved for American 
producers; it is not a question with me 
whether I like the situation or do not 
like it—I recognize it as a reality. With 
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that reality facing us I have earnestly 
endeavored to give to agriculture the 
benefits of the protective tariff system, 
and I know that agriculture has consist- 
ently been more prosperous during the 
last 10 years than any other like period 
during the last half century. 

Agriculture has been benefited through 
the Agricultural Appropriations Commit- 
tee, of which Iam a member, in a number 
of ways: 

First. Loans on products at prices fixed 
by legislation. 

Second. Parity payments. 

Third. Soil-conservation benefits. 

Fourth. Purchase of surplus agricul- 
tural productions, the distribution of 
food stamps, and so forth. 

Fifth. Export subsidy payments made 
to encourage the exportation of agricul- 
tural products to foreign countries and 
by other methods. 

Many farmers have realized that they 
iuaave made and are receiving higher 
prices for their crops than heretofore 


and have wondered the cause. A great 
many have realized that the benefits 
they have received and the increased 


prices that have been paid to them have 
come as a result of hard-working public 
servants who for a long number of years, 
and under the most trying circumstances, 
worked for and finally found a way to 
give to them many of the benefits that 
have accrued to workers in other lines 
of human endeavor. Many of my 
friends have communicated with me by 
letter and otherwise, asking that I give 
to them some of the reasons why the 
prices of cotton, cottonseed, and other 
agricultural products have risen dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 years. I knew the 
answers and I gave them, but I felt that 
they were entitled to all of the facts; 
hence, I addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, naming in my letter 
the crops in which I was chiefly inter- 
ested, as well as the historical back- 
ground of price increases. I received a 
letter giving very comprehensive answers 
as to the increased prices of cotton. I 
quote from this letter from the Agricul- 
ture Department: 
COTTON 

The average price received by farmers for 
the 1940 cotton crop was 9.89 cents a pound 
as compared with 16.82 cents a pound for 
cotton grown in 1941. There were a number 
of reasons for this increase in price between 
1940 and 1941. First, the average loan rate 
for ‘%-inch middling cotton, announced 
August 9, 1940, was 890 cents a pound as 
of 1402 


compared with an average loan rate 
cen a pound for the 1941 crop, announced 
on August 4, 1941. §& ( 1 produc- 
tion in 1941 was 1,822,000 bs ] 3 ti n 
1910, or 10,744,000 t t 
12 000 bales prod ) 
d Cc ¢ iption has been rm ng 
ar d high level due to « increasing na- 
tional income and the r ial defense and 
W rt D C u f 
} l > crop 1r is estimated at 29 
250. bs I red wit 21,700 t $ 
f 19 41 id 7,783,800 b for 193! ) 
The lend-lease purchases of tton for f 
eign shipment have a helped 

The loan rate for the 1940 crop ¥ 56 
percent of the parity price of c n ? 
time it was announced 1 ¥ mad n 
accorda with si on 302 ( the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 


which provides for loans at not less than 52 
or more than 75 percent of the parity level, 

The loan rate for the 1941 crop was 85 per- 
cent of the parity price at the time it was 
announced and was made in accordance with 
Public, No. 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved Way 26, 1941, which provided for loans 
on the “1941 crop of the commodities cotton, 
corn, wheat, rice, or tobacco * * * to 
cooperators * * * at the rate of 85 per- 
cent of the parity price for the commodity 
as of the beginning of the marketing year.” 
This provision was further amended by Pub- 
lic, No. 374, Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved December 26, 1941, to provide for 85 
percent of parity loans for the “1941, 1942, 
1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946 crops of the com- 
modities cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuts for which producers have not 
disapproved marketing quotas for the mar- 
keting year beginning in the calendar year in 
which such crop is harvested.” 


It is with « great deal of pride that I 
am able to claim for myself and the four 
other Demccratic members of the Agri- 
culture Department Appropriations Sub- 
committee much of the credit for the 
increased prices received by farmers for 
cotton and other agricultural products 
during the marketing season of last year. 
We of the House Agriculture Department 
Appropriations Subcommittee provided 
in last year’s Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill that passed the House 
on March 6, 1941, $212,000,000 for parity 
payments. When the bill reached the 
Senate the Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee of that body provided a 
much Jarger sum to enable farmers to 
be paid 85 percent of parity for the five 
basic crops, including cotton. We of the 
House Agriculture Department Appro- 
priations Subcommittee were determined 
to accept the larger amount incorporated 
in the bill by the Senate together with 
the 85 percent of parity provision but 
agreed to hold up action until legislation 
passed to guarantee a loan bill providing 
for not less than 85 percent of the parity 
price of cotton and other agricultural 
products at the time of its passage. 
With the passage of the Loan Rate Act 
of 1941, what we were fighting for was 
accomplished and we of the House De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee conferees met with 
of the Senate and agreed to the 
provision. The fight 
Senate and the House Ags 


+h nen 
Liv 

House 
from the 


that we 


. Wira A > 
rricultural Ap- 


propriations Committees made was more 
responsible for the increased prices of 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts than the action of all oth - 
dividuals in or out of Cong 
Bills are introduced n ! I 
have ht for purely j - 
Pp rich ipula that ) } 
sh j ld t e Cor l vy ¢ 
C r under t awe 
: 1 U he price o 
Middl cotton is 30 « io 
un! uch ¢ ise ft f in 
exXce of tne } y I ( I 
feel that my il ( ; 
s] ud be i I Li ( f 
( are men ¥ ice ¢ l 
f that I uld b r repre i- 
tive on m tte rs of ] : lati min the Na- 
tional Congress. . Lé ition wi re- 
sp to cotton must | coupled with 
legislation which will afford comparabk 
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relief for corn, tobacco, wheat, and other 
types of agricultural products, Other- 
wise, it will be impossible to secure any 
legislation. I feel that there must be a 
unity of purpose among the representa- 
tives of agricultural people—otherwise 
we all fail. Legislation that fixes the 
price of one commodity such as cotton if 
it were permitted to reach the floor of 
the House would be subject to amend- 
ment. There are more representatives 
of consumers in the Congress of 
United States than there are representa- 
tives of cotton farmers. The immediate 
effect of such a bill would be that the 
price finally fixed by the Congress would 
be one much below the price of produc- 
tion. I am afraid, therefore, of such 
bills and I have never introduced one of 
them. 


the 


COTTONSEED 

As Attorney General and as a Member 
of Congress I have labored incessantly 
to secure a just price for this byproduct 
of cotton. Cottonseed oil is used largely 
for human consumption. Its principal 
competitor in the American market is 
coconut oil. Cottonseed meal and hulls 
are fed to cattle Back in 1940 when 
coconut oil was flowing freely into the 
United States from the Philippines and 
other tropical countries and was compet- 
ing with cottonseed oil in the American 
market the price of cottonseed was hich. 
At that time I insisted that the Govern- 


ment should stabilize its price at a higher 
figure, but only partially succeeded. 


1 


With the passage of lend-lease legisla- 
tion it became necessary to use our ship- 
ping facilities to transport munitions 
and supplies to our Allies and the ship- 
ments of coconut oil to the an 
market became smaller and 
the prices of cottonseed oil became 
higher and higher, and after our active 
participation in the war as the principal 
participant, the price of cottonseed oil 
increased 

Farmers know the truth about these 
advances. However, I felt that the quo- 
tation from the letter heretofore men- 
tioned from the Secretary of Agric 
about the steadily increasing pric 
cottonseed is t illuminating: 


Americ 
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oil has been at about this maximum level 
since the revision was announced. 

Average prices received by farmers for cot- 
ton and cottonseed for each month from 
August 1940 to June 1942 are shown in the 
following table: 


Selected prices of cotton moducts, crop years 
1940 and 1941 


Product 


! | 
Cotton- | Cotton 
seed meal,| seed oil, 
price per | price per 
ton? | pound 


ts | Cotton- 

eT seed, 

pr oe price per 
. ton ! 


and month 


Dollars 

27. 10 
20, 32 24. 95 
21. 55 25. 05 
23. 1% 29. 30 
28. 95 


| 
| Doltars | Cents 
August | 4.75 
Septem ber..-_| 
October ae 
November_. | 
December. . 
January 3 9, 45 | 
February ...-} 9, | 
March......_| 9.72 | 
April..... 0. 45} 
May 8 | 
RR re 
| 


August Jt 5. 33 

September. ..| 

October 

November 

] ece™m he oo . 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
19. 17 
18. 26 








rice received by farmers. 
#41 percent protein, average price per ton (bagged), 
mphis, from the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 


een average price per pound in tanks, f. 0. b. 
southeast mi 

Source: Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Ceilings on cottonseed oil were dis- 
cussed from time to time throughout the 
summer and fall of 1941. The fact that 
such ceilings were not established and 
that the ceiling announced on December 
13 was revised upward on January 2 of 
this year was not due to the action of 
any single individual. Rather, it was 
due to the fact that the entire Southern 
congressional delegation insisted that 
ceilings should not be established until 
cottonseed had reached a reasonable 
price, to the fact that there was no spe- 
cific price-control bill under which such 
ceilings could be established, and to the 
fact that the United States was not di- 
rectly engaged in war. The announce- 
ment of ceilings on December 13, of 
course, followed the attack by the Jap- 
anese at Pearl Harbor on December 7 
and was an emergency measure to stop 
speculation and stabilize the markets 
when it became apparent that oil sup- 
plies from the Far East would be cut off 
for an indefinite period. 

TARIFF 

The strug 

kets for cc 


> to maintain foreign mar- 

ton has been one that has 
given those of us on the Agricultural 
Appropriations Committee much anxiety. 
We have realized that normally we have 
been exporting about half of our cotton 
and it has been our goal to continue to 
export that amount of it. Generally, 
foreign countries would rather have 
American cotton than that grown else- 
where because it is a better cotton, but 





in order to compete we have had to pro- 
vide an export subsidy to meet the prices 
quoted by other cotton-producing coun- 
tries. I have never felt that we were 
subject to criticism for selling cotton at 
a lower rate abroad than here because 
it is solely in the interest of the cotton 
producers. Subsidies are given to other 
producers and since they are, farmers 
should be given like protection with other 
producers. On this subject I quote the 
following excerpt from this same letter 
from the Department of Agriculture: 
The question of maintaining the foreign 
market for cotton is one which has engaged 
the attention of the Congress and the De- 
partment over a considerable period. We 
formerly produced about 13,000,000 bales of 
cotton and about half of this was exported. 
From 1930 through 1938, however, cotton 


7 exports could only be moved at a relatively 


low price and we exported only about 3,300,- 
000 bales of American cotton in 1938-39. 

The Department of Agriculture engaged in 
an export subsidy program during the crop 
year 1939-40, and exports during this year 
were increased to about 6,200,000 bales. 
From July 27, 1939, to December 5, 1939, a 
total of 4,805072 bales was subsidized at 
the rate of 1.15 cents a pound. Altogether, 
5,847,289 bales were covered by the subsidy 
program before it was discontinued on Janu- 
ary 30, 1940. With the opening of the Euro- 
pean war in September 1939, of course, it 
was apparent that an export subsidy would 
not long continue to be effective, and as a 
matter of fact only about 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton were exported during the crop year 
1940-41. 

The increasing consumption of Brazilian 
cotton in the Canadian market, however, did 
lead the Department to announce a program 
for exporting cotton to Canada on September 
27, 1941. Under this program, payments 
were made to exporters at rates in effect at 
the time the sale was made for cotton ac- 
tually exported. The initial rate of payment 
was 2.5 cents a pound. Altogether, 235,378 
bales were subsidized under this program, 
which was Jiscontinued on March 13, 1942. 
At the time the subsidy program was an- 
nounced, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
agreed to sell middling if-inch cotton for 
export at 13.25 cents a pound, which was in 
effect an additional subsidy of several cents 
a pound for cotton moving into the export 
market. This sales program is still in effect. 
As a result of these programs, the Canadian 
situation is much more favorable to Amer- 
ican cotton than it otherwise would have 
pean war in September 1939, of course, it 
is about holding its own in the Canadian 
market. 


Southern farmers, of course, have long 
worried over the tariff on manufactured 
products and its effect upon their stand- 
ards of living and costs. A tariff on 
such products as cotton, wheat, and to- 
bacco which we produce and export in 
abundance would not ordinarily benefit 
the American farmer, and this is gen- 
erally recognized. As an offset, a great 
many southern Congressmen have long 
been working for the development of a 
farm program which would specifically 
aid farmers and which would, through 
the use of loans, marketing quotas, and 
payments, in effect give farmers the 
equivalent of the tariff. Where tariffs 
or quotas are needed to protect Ameri- 
can farmers they can, of course, be used. 
For a long time I advocated measures 
to allow manufactured goods to enter on 
the free list provided an equal quantity 
of agricultural products are bought for 
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export, but I was not able to make any 
headway with legislation of that. type. 
Responsible officials of the Department 
of Agriculture say that such a proposal 
would not have materially increased our 
agricultural exports prior to the out- 
break of World War No. 2. Further- 
more, it is certain, as I found, that it 
would have met any amount of opposi- 
tion from the labor and manufacturing 
groups with whom we must live and work, 
and it is equally certain that it can mean 
very little until this war and the recon- 
struction period which must follow it 
have ended. 


PURCHASE OF COTTON FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


During this war our Government has 
very wisely practiced the good neighbor 
policy with the Central and South Amer- 
ican Republics. Of these Republics the 
only one that produces cotton of conse- 
quence is Peru. The President has 
caused the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to purchase 200,000 of the 300,000 
bales of cotton produced by Peru, and 
that cotton is stored in Peru and will not, 
we are assured, be put into competition 
with American-produced cotton. On 
this subject I quote the following from the 
same letter from the Department of 
Agriculture: 

The Department of Agriculture also an- 
nounced on April 24, 1942, that the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation would purchase up to 
200,000 bales of Peruvian cotton a year dur- 
ing the war. Cotton is the chief export crop 
of Peru, and under normal trade conditions 
it is largely sold in Europe and the Orient. 
Under war conditions, however, these mar- 
kets are virtually closed. The base purchase 
price is equivalent to about 10.69 cents a 
pound for cotton of approximately Good Mid- 
dling 1 3/16-inch staple, although the price 
for cotton produced after 1942 will depend 
upon the acreage planted. This cotton is 
currently being stored in Peru, and no plans 
for importing it have as yet been formu- 
lated. 


With reference to the tariff on cotton 
that has been discussed in some quarters, 
this brief statement from that same letter 
is of interest: 


The tariff on cotton has been unchanged 
since June 18, 1930, and amounts tc 7 cents 


| &pound on cotton 14% inches and longer, while 


all cotton of shorter staple length is on the 
free list. However, in a proclamation issued 
by the President on September 5, 1939, and 
effective on September 20, 1939, annual im- 
port quotas were imposed on both short and 
long staple cotton. The current quotas on 
short staple cotton are equal to 14,516,882 
pounds, or about 30,000 bales, while quotas 
on cotton with a staple length of 1% inches 
or more total 45,656,420 pounds (or 90,000 
bales). 
LONG-STAPLE COTTON 


There has been every effort made to en- 
courage the rroduction of cotton of very 
long staple. On this subject the extract 
from the same letter is of interest: 


With respect to long staple cotton, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its production 
goals program, announced January 16, 1942, 
specifically asked for a shift within the cur- 
rent cotton-acreage allotment of as large an 
acreage as possible toward the production of 
longer staple cotton in those areas where 
such cotton can be produced. American- 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton with a staple 
length of 114 inches or longer is also excluded 
from the cotton-acreage-allotment program 
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and have been so excluded under every pro- 
gram under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act since 1936. 


Every farmer jikes to know if the ag- 
ricultural commodities he produces are in 
line with agricultural commodities pro- 
duced by farmers elsewhere. The fol- 
lowing interesting statement on that 
subject is quoted from the Department 
of Agriculture letter: 


With respect to agricultural commodities 
other than cotton, the average price received 
by farmers for corn was about 75.3 cents a 
bushel for the 1941 crop as compared with 
59.9 cents for 1940; for wheat, the price was 
about 94.6 cents a bushel for the 1941 crop, 
as compared with 67.5 cents for 1940; for 
rice, the price was about 134.1.cents a bushel 
for the 1941 crop as compared with 81.2 
cents for 1940; for peanuts, the price was 
4.7 cents a pound for the 1941 crop as com- 
pared with 3.3 cents for 1940; and for to- 
bacco, the average price received by farm- 
ers was 26.3 cents a pound for the 1941 
crop as compared with 16.0 cents for 1940. 
The average price for hogs was $13.39 per 
hundredweight on June 15, 1942, as com- 
pared with $9.12 on June 15, 1941; for eggs, 
the price was 27.4 cents a dozen on June 15, 
1942, as compared with 23.2 cents on June 
15, 1941; and for butterfat, the price was 
37.4 cents a pound on June 15, 1942, as com- 
pared with 35.7 cents on June 15, 1941. 

Altogether, prices received by farmers since 
September 1940 have averaged at or very 
close to the parity level for the first time 
in over 20 years, and on June 15, 1942, the 
average of all prices received by farmers as 
99 percent of parity as calculated on the 
basis of 1910-14. 


My own State of Mississippi has shown 
a gradual increase in farm income as a 
result of the enlightening statutes that 
have been written into law and the ade- 
quate appropriations that have been 
made to guarantee parity to agricul- 
tural people. 

With respect to total income in Mis- 
sissippi, I quote the following paragraph: 

With respect to Mississippi, the esti- 
mated total income to farmers from sales 
of cotton and cottonseed from the 1941 
crop was $154,084,000, as compared with 
$71,055,000 for 1940. For all cotton farmers, 
the total income from cotton lint and cotton- 
seed, and Government payments made di- 
rectly on cotton, was $838,200,000 for the 
crop produced in 1939, $917,200,000 for the 
crop produced in 1940, and $1,282,800,000 for 
the crop produced in 1941. 





Unofficial Recess of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the congressional unofficial re- 
cess to permit the Members of the House 
and the Senate to get back home to talk 
face to face with their constituents is 
both timely and necessary. In the Cap- 


itol, there is a false atmosphere of as- 
suredness on the part of a huge bureauc- 
racy which claims to speak for the peo- 
ple, and unhesitatingly does so without 


regard to what the people want Said, 
Lacking any authority and less authen- 
ticity in speaking for the people, this 
bureaucracy tends to becloud all of the 
issues by specious arguments and figures 
which are not always trustworthy. 

It is a good thing for the Members 
of Congress to get back among the peo- 
ple at this time, not only in order to tell 
their constituents face to face what the 
real conditions are, what progress is being 
made in the war effort, and what plans 
are being laid -to continue the dictatorial 
controls after peace has come in the 
United States, but also to learn first hand 
what the people themselves want. 

In spite of all the fog and dust raised 
by bureaucratic arguments and activi- 
ties, it still remains a fact that ours is a 
government of, by, and for the people. 
Being a government by consent of the 
governed, it is well for the Members of 
Congress to get back and find out what 
the governed have to say about how their 
Government is being conducted. 

There is evolving a very definite pat- 
tern of politics now which is being pur- 
sued by the administration from the 
President down, and which would make 
it appear that the war effort had been for 
the time being sidetracked for the great 
American game of partisan politics. The 
Democratic gubernatorial contest in New 
York is a glaring case in point. The 
newspapers report politicians dropping in 
and out of the White House in an almost 
continuous procession—this while New 
[eal administration spokesmen are be- 
rating Republicans and Jeffersonian 
Democrats for even daring to seek office 
at a time like this. 

Another very definite pattern is evolv- 
ing which indicates with a clarity that is 
very disquieting that there are those who 
are planning for a continuation of the 
war controls long after the war is ended. 
It is now a matter of more than suspicion 
that under cover of the lease-lend au- 
thority, economic agreements, including 
trade and currency commitments, are 
being set up which will surrender our 
domestic market and completely en- 
tangle us in the economic difficulties of 
Europe after the war unless we exercise 
very great care to avoid such a situation. 

Under these circumstances, it is a very 
wholesome thing for Members of Con- 
gress to get home and talk with their con- 
stituents and find out how the American 
people are feeling about these matters 
which so vitally affect their lives, their 
future, and their fortunes. 





Facing the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I have asked for 
unanimous consent to place in the REc- 
ORD a letter, written by the proprietor of 
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a motor court in the South, which was 
taken from the New York Sun and 
printed in the Reader’s Digest for August. 
I do not believe I need to comment on 
the letter; it speaks for itself: 

Until this past May the proprietor of a 
trim and inviting motor court in the South 
had to turn away tourists almost every night. 
Then, with the rationing of gasoline, he saw 
his business drop to a car or two a week. 

He received a letter from an association 
proposing that motor-court owners unite to 
seek congressional relief, including the tak- 
ing over of mortgages by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It urged all motor- 
court owners to write or wire their Congress- 
men. In reply, this man with a ruined busi- 
ness sent the following letter, which all 
Americans might well read: 

“Dear Strs: It seems to me that the proper 
person to call on for help is Adolf or Tojo. 
They started this mess and are responsible 
for its effects on every business in this 
country. 

“What about the automobile 
the Government subsidizing them? What 
about the young doctors just starting to 
build up a practice who have been called 
away? What would happen if the Govern- 
ment tried to relieve everyone whose business 
is hurt by war? 

“I can’t see any basis for asking relief from 
my Congressman. It’s an individual prob- 
lem. Asking for help because of the war 
represents a failure to face the facts. We 
keep thinking and hoping that there can be 
at least some part of ‘business as usual. 

“The sooner we stop compromising, playing 
politics, and giving in to this self-seeking 
pressure group and that—the sooner we settle 
down to an all-out effort—the sooner we can 
push those thugs off the face of the earth 
and end this nasty business. 

“Some very worthy people will lose their 
property. Also some very worthy young men 
will lose their lives. There is a chance of re- 
gaining property, but there is a complete 
finality about death. 

“Since May, patronage of my motor court 
has practically ceased. The source of my in- 
come has been cut off. I might as well try t 
operate a motorboat service on a dried-up 


dealers—is 


lake. The soon. I realize that and try to 
adjust myself, the better. I am just kidding 
myself if I think I can get someone to remove 


the effects of the war from my business.” 


Mr. Speaker, there is one letter, and 
only one, that I think every Member of 
Congress should get from each of his 


constituents—a statement that he is ex- 
pected to judge every act by just one 
standard: Will it help to win the war? 





Use of Bonneville Power in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment that I am opposed to the use of 


Bonneville power in the State of Idaho 
and the development of Idaho resources 
which is being circulated by the Idaho 


State Public Ownership League, Inc 
unfair and contrary to the facts 
It was the fight that we led on tl} 
floor of the House that saved t! 
priation for the first transm 


nr) 
apyppio- 


sion line 
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east from Bonneville 
neville pov 
record wil 
that du 
so much 


and brought Bon- 
r to Lewiston, Idaho, as the 
disclose, an appropriation 
ter developments has meant 
efense industry and the 
protection f ir country which was 
Saved by the heroic work of the stanch 
supportel western development. 
PuBLIC OWN- 
LEAGUE 
Idaho, July ; 
wake up, you are 
of your 1 ural 
unt of your delegates 
umely, Henry DWworsSHAK, 
TE, D. WortH CLARK, and 


umbia Basin Authority bill 
S. 2430, Idaho is excluded 
to be derived thereof. Con- 
: Prerce, of Oregon, says tha 
n informed him that the 
any interference 
nt power set-up. 

an inquiry directed to the 
» Administratior in regard to Idaho 
the development program, 
ron, Assistant Administrator, 
ay “This matter has been 
sible, and the informa- 
have indicates that this sub- 
ssed with the Idaho delegation 
apparently it was the feeling 
1 at that time that it should 
i It is my further under- 
the Idaho delegation has not 
any different views. I am 
1at Senator Bone is agreeable 

the proposed legisla 
dly do so if requested by the 


as pc 


oncerned 
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expressed its interests 


the resources of your 
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he State of Washing- 
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EXCERPT FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 7, 1940 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
“Amendment offered by Mr. 
Page 12, line 24, strike out t 


Chairman, offer an 


DIRKSEN: 
he period, in- 
sert a colon, and add the following: ‘Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation or the unexpended balances of any 
appropriation or allotment which may be 
available for the construction of trans- 
mission lines shall be available for the con- 
struction of the Pasco-Colfax transmission 
line or the Pasco-Pendleton transmission 
line.’” 

Mr. DirKSEN. There is no sense in the Con- 
gress providing funds for the expansion of 
transmission facilities for the wholesale dis- 
tribution of power in areas that are now 
supplied, or where the proposal is to spend 
the taxpayers’ money without any thought 
or any possibility of ever securing a return 
on the investment. 

Now, follow this briefly: If you will let 
your mind dwell on the upper northwest 
corner of the United States of America, you 
will find two States that form somewhat of 
a rectangle—Washington on top and Oregon 
down below. Over on the east side, bound- 
ing the States on the east, is the State of 
Idaho, with the long panhandle extending 
all the way from the lower boundary of 
Oregon to the upper boundary of Washing- 
ton. What they propose to do with $2,000,000 
in this bill is to build a line from a little 
town called Pasco, with a population of 
7,000, over to another small town called Col- 
fax, and then across the line to Lewiston, 
Idaho. There are a number of reasons, in 
my judgment, why it should not be done. 

It is going to be a 145-mile line, and it 
is going to cost $2,600,000. The need for 
power, or the outlets for the sale of power, 
are not to be found there. So when you 
seek to amortize this investment from the 
standpoint of depreciation and an interest 
return, you are not going to be able to get 
the money back 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is posed to send 
$2.600,000 to go across to Lewiston, Idaho, 

1ot want Bonneville power 
the Governor of Idaho, and 
they did not 

ne hydro or some 

own State that 
Consequently 


man, will the 
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developed section of the United States is in 
this area of the Northwest which is tributary 
to the Snake, the Clearwater, and the great 
Salmon River drainage basin 

Mr. Hitt. Mr Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. Wutre of Idaho. I yield to the gentle- 
mar for a question, 

Mr. Hitt. Did not the gentleman hear the 
gentleman from Illinois state two or three 
times that he did not know about this thing? 
The gentleman made that statement, and evi- 
dently he does not know anything abcut it. 

Mr. WuHiTe of Idaho. It is just like the 
statement that Proctor Knott made at one 
time here about Duluth, which turned out 
to be one of the greatest producing sections 
of the country. 

I would like to remind the gentleman from 
Illinois that there are 30 miles of iron de- 
posits in the Clearwater country behind Lew- 
iston. I would like to remind the gentleman 
from Illinois that the West has to come East 
for its iron p-oducts, but with electricity and 
electric smelting we can produce our own 
iron and develop our own country, build up 
western industries, and be a market for the 
things that they produce in the East. 

I would like for the gentleman from Ili- 
nois to know something about the proposed 
development of this country and the need 
for electric energy and cheap power. I want 
to substantiate what my good friend from 
Oregon |[Mr. Pierce] said. We need high- 
tension power lines to transmit cheap 
electricity. 

I have here a map of Idaho, and I call your 
attention to the location of Lewiston and to 
the location of this great forest section owned 
by the Federal Government. All that timber 
is waiting to be manufactured by cheap power. 
We want to build pulp and fiber mills. We 
Want to develop that country and continue 
on the path of progress in this country and 
the utilization of the power of Bonneville and 
the transmission of that power to this great 
area of Federal-owned resources is a great 
step forward. 

This is a conservation measure. This is a 
constructive measure, and it will do more good 
and be of more benefit to the United States, 
and particularly to the Federal Government, 
than anything this Congress can do; and do 
not forget that it will repay every dollar that 
is expended. This is a reimbursible project. 
It is a development project, and it is a utili- 
zation of a big investment that has been 
made at Bonneville, and I earnestly urge that 
the committee vote down this amendment 
and do the thing originally in- 
tended to be done, and develop our own re- 
sources and bring revenue to our Federal 
Government by utilizing the timber and the 
all this great undeveloped country 
ributary to Lewiston the States of 

and Was Providing 
will be a 
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Mr, WuirTe of Idaho. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that Mr. Proctor Knott, in talking 
about building a bridge at Duluth many years 
ago, presented the same theory that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is presenting here now, 
and the day will come when we will develop 
this country, and it will take its place as a 
great producing section of the United States 
comparable with the country in Pennsylvania 
and the gentleman's whisky-producing sec- 
tion of Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Dirksen. Why does not the gentleman 
tell the House how many people are out 
there? 

Mr. Wuite of Idaho. It is not a question 
of how many people are there. It is the 
development of our country.and the people 
it will bring there. 

Mr. Scuarer of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a brief ques 

Mr. Wurre of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. ScHarer of Wisconsin. The gentleman 
is in favor of the Government developing 
cheap electricity. Is he in favor of the Gov- 
ernment producing cheap silver or 
cheap silver? 

Mr. Wuite of Idaho. I am in favor of any- 
thing that will develop our country. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


tion? 


mining 





Increase of Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 19-12 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us here know what a terrific blow, not 
only to civilian morale, but as well to our 
war production would be a disruption of 
our Postai Service. Everyone appre- 
ciates the tremendous importance of the 
mails and everyone admits our depend- 
ence upon their smooth operation. 

Handling this great arm of the Federal 
Government is a group of our most loyal 
and intelligent public servants. The 
postal employee is one of the most im- 
portant cogs in our governmental ma- 
chinery and in the functioning of our 
economic life, yet one from whom the 
least is heard. He has always been a 
faithful servant of the people of the 
country. 

In the face of great rises in the prices 
of the commodities essential to main- 
taining the home and family, these serv- 
ants of the people respectfully asked the 
people’s representatives in Congress for 
a temporary raise in pay—this raise to 
be their first in 17 years. 

In spite of their years of patient serv- 
ice. in spite of the fact that we all know 
that they are in need of help along this 
line, the measure that would provide the 
relief from worry that they ask for has 
not yet been reported. 


While this measure langui 





hes the war 





production machine is grabbing up every 
eble man it can find. These employees 
of the Post Office Department see their 
friends and neighbors going into war 
work and they, too, must be sorely 
empted to do the same in order to re- 
lieve themselves and their families from 








the fear and worry that comes from 
financial distress. These men are, in 
many, Many cases, living in constant 
danger of being unable to provide their 
families with the bare essentials, and 
the possibility of their leaving the service 
for the machine shop and factory is a 
very definite danger. 

I know that all the members of the 
committee considering this legislation 
are harassed over the many problems 
which have arisen as a result of our entry 
into the war. However, I do ask the 
chairman of this committee that he speed 
action on the bill in order to show these 
folks that we appreciate their faithful 
service and to guarantee that this vital 
service will not be demoralized and the 
smooth flow of the mails disrupted. 





Second Front Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

HON. ELMER J. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN" 


m ART 
LU LLAI ’ D 


Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the R 
orD, I include the following, editorial 
from the Chicago Sun of June 29, 1942: 





SECOND-FRONT TALK 


André Philip, French scholar and political 
leader who escaped to London after long 
ice in the generalship of Fren« 


serv- 


h underground 


resistance, has emphasized an issue that can- 
be dodged in America or Brit: Pend- 
ing decisive action, he declares, loose talk 


about a second front should cease, 
hopes unnerve the French masses 
signal to revolt 

His own her 
Frenchmen, tl 
make 


for false 


iwalting a 


ism, the sufferings of a 
struggle they are prepa 
within France as our bro 


( st of 





hx 
ring to 


hers in arms 


ir 
give M. Philip every right to warn us. He 
emphasizes that 200 Frenchmen of St. Na- 
zaire died because they misunderstood the 
June commando raid as Allied invasion, and 


revolted. Philip asserts, 


Strive 


We must, as M. 
to prevent that sort of thing 
again. 


Nevertheless, public discussion of a second 





front will not cease. It shou not ceast 
The most effective available precautions must 
be taken—through underground |! On and 


other means—to prevent false signals of im- 





minent invasion in Nazi-held Europe. But 
this is a complicated war. It involves con- 
siderations—not all military hat rule cuta 
gag on discussion of the invasion of Europe 

Axis props is s to con- 
vince the Russ f n r 
because we want sia fi bled wi 
That propaganda is profou y f wee 
American and British G t 
straining in preparation for a second 
precisely because the saving of Russ 
therefore, the Russian front, demands 
launching as soon as feasible 

Yet we have reason to believe that 
influential Americans and Britor of ti 
Cliveden stripe, in private life a: on t 


fringes of ¢ 


second fre 


yvernment, ¢ 12 | 
t with faint praise or I 
when possible, because Russia 

little minority that sought so long t 


our attention on a bog 
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courage action against the imminent Nazi 
peril, still exists. The best way to thwart any 
attempt to sakotage the second front, we as- 


sert, inue to discus 
to people whose vievr’s won't 


of day. 


is to cont 
are too useful 
stand the ligh 





Smear Tactics by PM 


EXTENSION OF 





REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1942 
ii - a 
Mr. BARRY. Mr. Spea i Mem- 
Lers of th a des} eff ) 
defeat me ion, PM been 
conducting d fal 








campaign to 1 th: 
am somehow linked up with anti-Sem 
groups. That newspaper knows, or should 
know that the facts are 


that does not interest it. Itc 
find out th my associati Vitn many 


Jewish people have been on a most ami- 
cable basi As 


a matter of fac he law- 


yer with whom I have shared sp 
ior Many years is Jewish, and he is an 
outstanding member of and a « or of 
the Jamaica Jewish C H now 
and has been my can n mar I 
every time that I ran for « f 


n f fi 
Typical of its smear tactic PM } 











fers to a meeting held in the Qi isboro 
Theater on January 22, 1939. I attended 
that meeting to discuss tl : lish 
embargo i Sec- 
retary H t time 
that the 0al be lift 

I felt that way, too. 

Before I spoke, however, a previous 
speaker aroused an anti-S c outbu: 
from a small part of t ce ¢ 
2,000 persons present. Tha he on 
meeting I ever attended where such an 
outburst occurred 

As soon as I arose I nounced as 
forcefully and loudly I uld tl 
I was opposed not only t i n, nazi- 
ism, communism, but to anti-Semitism 
also. 

I was at that time gé unt 1, 
unprejudiced, and unc ’ 
from the Lor Island Daily P ; and 


the Long Island Daily Star n 
the situation today. N two 


papers, as as PM é 
very incompl and in | 
of my activi 

T next day, after meeting, in 
the January 23, 1939 th tl 
Long Island Daily Pi I Islar 
Star, the following app j by dl 
quote from ti artic mplete 
arti can | read in , 
Library in J L: 

Cc r Y > > 
t} his f x 

I 
t 
Vi I ’ 
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easily have ascer- | of suffering humanity, and I glory in with the Soviet in the defeat of our common 
; position of anti- | the fact that such a symbol of mercy is | ©@°™Y- : re 
ont ‘ | 3. This does not involve, though, any a 
ence that in- | ever ready to extend the helping hand to proval of the Soviet regime or, much les 
an attempt | meet the distress of fire, floc d, and fam- | American communism. This review stand 
y the impres- | ine throughout the world. unalterably opposed to athei 
When the existing agencies, such as for the same rea 

the American Red Cross, Disaster Loan | atheistic nazi-ism. Both 5; 
Corporation, and Farm Security Admin- | Mes alike of God and man 
istration have completed their immedi- | 8c. cach are our sacred Ari 
ae, sake ilk wail aebaaenns 4 ‘endian ane iberties which are our sacl km 
ate task, I stand ready to! der any techies Mniietnas any wag detrac 
further service within my power toward 


: , om the magnificent stand of the Russian 
the complete rehabilitation of this flood- ) er, with every 


in their 
nevertheless to 

spread of communism in 

slime tl flows | the United States, as we would fight against 


of men who = yw better, | Help Russia Fight Nazis, but We Oppose 
use them as political 1oot- 


son that 


stricken area. iter 0, of supporting them 


in the 
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Our position in this matter, apart from the 
Communism as Strongly as Ever motives involve d. was express¢ d perfectly in a 
recent issue of the Guild Reporter, organ of 


; the American Newspaper Guild, Congress of 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Industrial Organizations: 

“American Communists should line 
Matinee) Roll Cross = American Communists should line up in 


tt 


the rear rank, hang their heads, and shut 


a HON. THOM S H. ELIOT their mouths while the United Nations get 
. SURETTS 


T RRMAPRIS aiong with this war side by side with the 
j rN Ln5 < 
F REMARI OF MASSACH ITs her 


. ic people of Russia.’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Phat is well and succinctly said. There is 
no need to add anything to it 


F 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


NEW YORK 


Thursday, July 30, 1942 


oi al Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
OF REPRESENTATIVES | Speaker, under leave to extend my re- : 
iy, July 30, 1942 marks I include a very good statement Something To Think About 
from the excellent Catholic weekly re- | i. 
view, America. I like particularly its EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
suggestion that American Communists 
une “hang their heads in the rear ranks,” 
the honor to represent. It | for they were all against our making HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
rom of ae homeless | america strong until the Nazis invaded 
I he we k aoe Commant Russia. As true Americans, we can con- 
e American Red Cross since | tinue to oppose communism in this coun- 
Sunday morn- | try while helping Russia to stop our | Monday, July 27, 
000 families are af- |-” Sen cditiat u ar teows: Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
r from 5 feet deep ete) ee nee ee aker, here is a portion of a column 
second floor: 80 per- COMMUNISM AND TI appearing in the Los Angeles News and 
outbuildings: Two recent events, the release of Earl written by Matt Weinstock. It speaks for 
with ae 31 r from the Federal penitentiary at If, and, I think, in powerful fashion. 
. ; and Attorney General B:ddle’s order 
. tirred into ROUGHER THAN USUAL 
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rs of Amer- (By Matt Weinstock) 
kit gail Our friend from the Pacific war zone 
deep anguish 


is in 


Where he came from a few weeks ago 
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do to human beings, what human beings do 
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Here he sees people laughing 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently read an editorial in the Port 
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Huron, Mich., Times-Herald, written by 
its editor, Mr. Louis A. Weil, which is 
timely, and should be given wide circu- 
lation. 

Mr. Weil calls attention to a philo- 
sophical conclusion, which is the founda- 
tion of the American form of govern- 
ment. Without faith in God and His 
works, democracy cannot exist. Should 
democracy be overthrown either directly 
or by the crafty flexing of His words to 
this nefarious purpose, it would follow 
that our prerogatives and liberties would 
be destroyed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to conform with the request 
stated in the editorial, which is as follows: 

God and Democracy—That’s the caption to 
what I regard as a most remarkable leafiet 
I have just received from one of my good 
friends at Notre Dame University. It asks 
and in a succinct, perfectly logical statement, 
answers the question, “Is God necessary?” 
The answer in a few words: “Yes! Without 
Him, there can be no real American democ- 
racy.” Such was the unanimous conclusion 
of a symposium conducted by Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish members of the 1941 
senior class of the Notre Dame College of 
Law. Here is the brief—irrefutable, clear, 
conclusive, and printed “in tribute to our 
older brothers—originally discussing democ- 
racy, now fighting for it”: 

1. The founders of American democracy 
Officially declared that the justification for 


their work was to be found in the “laws 
of nature and of nature’s God.” 
2. The whole philosophy of American 


democracy is contained in the following quo- 
tation from the birth certificate of American 
liberty, namely, the American Declaration of 
Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

3. Our rights, therefore, come from God and 
not from the Government. Our Federal and 
State Constitutions, Bills of Rights, and all 
laws, are not the source of our rights but 
simply a recognition of and protection for 
rights that God has given toeach man. Our 
Constitutions and laws are fences built 
around the sacred domain of our God-given 
inalienable rights. 

4. The fact that our rights come from God 
rather than from the State or Government is 
the main reason that dictatorship is incon- 
sistent with Americanism. 

5. The fact that “all men are created 
equal,” that is, equal in the sight of God, is 
the reason why all persons, regardless of race, 
color, or condition, are equals before the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

6. When the world at large learns how to 
interpret and apply this lesson of the God- 
created equality of men, then, and only then, 
will the war-making dictator doctrines of 
Superraces, superclasses, and supermen be 
permanently uprooted. These doctrines will 
be replaced by the peaceful and democratic 
solution rooted in the principle of the broth- 
erhood of man under the fatherhood of God, 
so clearly outlined in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, (No. 2 above.) 

7. The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence was an act of faith in God. Its prin- 
ciples were acknowledged to be self-evident 
truths by men of all religious beliefs who 
fought to make America free and inde- 
pendent, 

8. According to the American concept of 
democracy, liberty is a necessary consequence 
of God's creative purpose. Without God and 
the eternal responsibility of each man to his 
Creator, there is no excuse—no justification— 


for human liberty. This is the reason that 
all forms of dictatorship are essentially athe- 
istic. 

9. Because God is the author of liberty, 
faith in Him is an indispensable requisite for 
the life of America and American democracy. 

10. Is God necessary? Yes. Without Him, 
there can be no real American democracy. 

The seniors of Notre Dame University have 
rendered a real service to God and their coun- 
try. This leaflet should be printed in every 
newspaper in the United States of America, 
and Congressman Jesse P. WoLcott might do 
well to have it reproduced in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp for future reference, as well as 
for the benefit of some of our wavering, mis- 
guided Members of the legislative branch of 
our Government, 


ennai an eneientiee 


Military and Congressional Service 
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HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago last month I took an examina- 
tion for and was granted a commission 
as a second lieutenant in the Military 
Intelligence Reserve of the United States 
Army. Each succeeding summer there- 
after the Army sent me to summer train- 
ing camp and during the winter season 
provided schools which I attended to in- 
crease my proficiency in military science, 
and to prepare myself to do my part as 
an officer in the armed forces to protect 
our country from an enemy should the 
occasion arise. That commission was 
accepted and the oath taken to defend 
the United States against all enemies 6 
years before any thought was had of 
running for Congress. 

During the succeeding years promo- 
tions were made to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant and captain. The activities of 
those years were not confined to summer 
camps and troop schools but included 
activity in the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion, I having served as president of the 
local chapter and later as president of 


the department of New Jersey. Never 
has there been a concealment of the 


military activities and on many occa- 
sions appearances have been made in 
uniform. 

Many times in public addresses, a 
statement was made by me that imme- 
diately upon the outbreak of war I 
would enter the Army. 

December 7, 1941, the forces of Im- 
perial Japan without warning attacked 
the United States. December 8 Con- 
gress declared war. December 9, I took 
a physical examination and applied for 
active duty for the duration of the war, 
actually entering the service January 5, 
1942, by virtue of a leave of absence 
granted me by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

After serving in the office of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff G-2 of the War De- 
partment, successfully completing the 
Division Officers’ Course at the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., and 2 
months with the Seventy-sixth Infan- 
try Division at Fort George G. Meade, 


Police School and the Military Justice School, 
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Md., with the staff, I was promoted to 
the grade of major on June 14. On the 
16th the President of the United States 
ordered me to an inactive status to re- 
turn to Congress to complete my term. 
Upon release from the service I re- 
ceived the following: 
HEADQUARTERS, SEVENTY- 
SrxtH INFANTRY DIVSION, 
Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
July 16, 1942. 
| Subject: Commendation. 
| To: Maj. AupertT L. VREELAND, Seventy-sixth 
Infantry Division, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md. 


1. On the occasion of your leaving the 
division to resume your legislative duties be- 
cause of a call of duty beyond your control, 


I wish to express both for myself and for the 
division with which you have served appre- 
ciation of the manner in which you have 
performed your duties. 

2. You joined the Seventy-sixth Division 
as one of the first members assigned to it. 
During the period of initial organization and 
raining of the division at Fort Benning your 
energy, tact, initiative and good judgment 
contributed materially to the high degree of 
morale that has been developed in the in- 
fantry regiments of this division. 

8. Since reporting at Fort Meade, you have 
worked tirelessly at all duties assigned to 
you. As trial judge advocate of a general 
court martial and an instructor with the 
Military Intelligence School, the Military 


you have contributed materially to the high 
standard of training that is being attained. 

4. In leaving the organization you 
with you the good wishes and genuine friend- 
ship of all officers and men with whom you 
have come in contact. It is the hope of ail 
that you may again serve as a member of 
this organization. 

RALPH C. SMITH, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Division Commander, 


carry 


The service with the Seventy-sixth In- 
fantry Division was particularly inter- 
esting as it afforded an opportunity to 
live with a division from the time of the 

first meeting of the staff to and including 

1 month of the training of the new 

selectees. Under the able leadership of 

Maj. Gen. E. F. Reinhardt, Brig. Gen. 

Ralph C. Smith, and their staff, the divi- 

sion is rapidly training to be a well organ- 

ized, smoothly functioning, fighting team 
which no doubt will be heard of consid- 
| erably in the not too distant future. The 
officers and men are most intent and in- 
terested in the job at hand and desirous 
of doing it well, an example of the in- 
telligence and spirit of the people of the 

United States. The Army is doing a fine 
| job and with a little patience on the part 
| of the people and complete c: 


operation 
on the part of the war production plants, 
the enemies of our country will n 1 
ceive their just punishment for their 
treachery. It will take time and sacrifice 
on the part of everyone 
The first and foremost objective of this 
| country today is to win the war. The 
| Army needs trained officers. As a trained 


| officer, my duty is in the armed force 
| Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, upon my 
rvic 


leaving the service sent me the following 
| letter: 
| Hon. ALBERT L. VREELAND 
| House of Representa 
W D.C 
DE MF 


that vour 
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1942, in compliance with the Presidential pol- 
icy regarding the active duty service of Mem- 
bers of Congress. I desire to extend my 
appreciation for the services you have ren- 
dered while on active duty. Your services 
have been of value to the Army, and in the 
event that you are wholly separated from the 
Congress such active service may be under- 
taken again 
I have been informed that you do not in- 
tend to remain in the Congress after the 
expiration of your present term. If this in- 
formation is correct, and you do not seek 
reelection, a request from you for active duty 
after the expiration of your current term of 
office will receive favorable consideration. 
Si ly yours 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. Speaker, pursuant to this letter and 
my honest belief that my duty to my 
country is in the Army, I will not seek 
reelection at this time and will reenter 
the armed forces on January 3, 1943. 


United Nations Day of Prayer for Vic- 
tory—Lincoln’s Manifesto of 1863 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to place in the REcorpD 
a telegram which I recently received 
from the Great Commission Prayer 
League of Chicago. In 1863, during the 
darkest days of the Civil War, a period 
not unlike the present, Abraham Lincoln 
issued a manifesto designating a day of 
national prayer and repentance. He ut- 
tered words of wisdom which we would 
do well to heed. He set an example for 
the Nation which we would do well to 
emulate in these and the trying days to 
come. I also insert Lincoln’s Manifesto 
of 1863. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 

In a recent wire to the President we 
Abraham Lincoln’s request for the support- 

prayers of the people of God. His actual 

d go to a greater task than 

and I ask the prayers 
I may succeed.” A 


this 


July 


appeal is 
5, verses 19 
God in the 
em, because 
Will you not 
an Allied 


battle was ent ited of th 
they put ir trust in Him.” 
use your od influence to promote 
Na ns’ day of prayer? 
GREAT COMMISSION PRAYER LEAGUE. 
Abraham Lincoln’s manifesto reads as 
follows 


he United States 

izing reme authority 
vernment of almighty God 
men and nations, has 
quested the President to de 

art a day of national prayer 

and whereas, it is the duty 

ell as of men to own their 

upon the ever-ruling power of 

God, to confess their sins and transgressions 

in humble sorrow, yet with assured hope that 

genuine repentance will lead to mercy and 


and to recognize the sublime truth 


he su] 


¢ 


announced in the Holy Scriptures and proven 
by all history “That those nations only are 
blessed whose God is the Lord.” 

And inasmuch as we know that by His 
Divine Law nations, like individuals, are 
subjected to punishments and chastisements 
in this world, may we not justly fear that the 
awful calamity of civil war which now deso- 
lates the land may be but a punishment in- 
flicted upon us for our presumptuous sins 
to the needful end of our national reforma- 
tion as a whole people. 

We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of heaven; we have been preserved 
these many years in peace and prosperity; we 
have grown in number, wealth, and power as 
no other nation has ever grown. But we have 
forgotten God. 

We have forgotten the gracious Hand which 
preserved us in peace and multiplied and 
enriched and strengthened us, and we have 
vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness of our 
hearts, that all these blessings were produced 
by some superior wisdom and virtue of our 
own. 

Intoxicated with unbroken success we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel the necessity 
of redeeming and preserving grace, too proud 
to pray to the God who made us. It behooves 
us, then, to humble ourselves before the of- 
fended Power, to confess our national sins, 
and to pray for clemency and forgiveness. 

Now, therefore, in compliance with the 
request, and fully concurring in the views of 
the Senate, I do by this, my proclamation, 
designate and set apart Thursday, the 30th 
day of April 1863, as a day of national humili- 
ation, to abstain on that day from their ordi- 
nary secular pursuits, and to unite in their 
several places of public worship and devote to 
the humble discharge of the religious duties 
proper to that solemn occasion. All this 
being done in sincerity and truth, let us then 
rest humbly in the hope authorized by the 
divine teachings, that the united cry of the 
Nation will be heard on high and answered 
with blessings no less than the pardon of our 
national sins and the restoration of our 
divided and suffering country to its former 
happy condition of unity and peace. 


A Great Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE O! ENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Betram 
B. Fowler sets forth a proposal that might 
prove of tremendous propaganda value to 
the United Nations and which certainly 
is worthy of the most earnest considera- 
tion on grounds of humanity. 

The article is from the Cooperative 
Consumer, published by the Consumers 
Cooperative Association, of North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

SHOULD WE TIE IN FOOD WITH ALLIED STRAT- 
EGY?—-WHY NOT MAKE OUR VICTORY EFFORT 
COINCIDE WITH IDEALS AND PRINCIPLES FOR 
WHICH WE DO BATTLE 

(By Betrai Fowler) 

Ghastly famine hangs over Europe. The 
dairy herds of Holland, Denmark, France, and 
Belgium are vanishing. Many of the cattle 
which the Nazis did not take are being killed 
because there is no feed to keep them alive. 
For the same reason a great part of the 
magnificent dairy herds of Switzerland are 
being slaughtered. The swine of Europe are 


REPRE 
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rapidly diminishing in number. So are the 
poultry flocks. Spain is prostrate, stripped 
clean, already on the brink of famine. Nor- 
way has been ravaged and deprived of her 
fishing fleets. The most productive area of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
“scorched earth.” 

This is the European picture from North 
Cape to Lisbon; from starving Greece to 
devastated Poland. This is the Europe where 
even now hunger is universal; where the 
signs of malnutrition and its attendant dis- 
eases increase day by day. The famine that 
gathers like a cloud on the horizon is our 
problem. It will be ours even more in- 
escapably with victory. 

Against this background we have a con- 
trasting picture of plenty. We are confront- 
ed with the threat of agricultural surpluses, 
the surpluses that paralyzed the producer 
nations some 20 years ago with a depression 
from which they never fully recovered. In 
Canada and the United States the carry-over 
of wheat from past harvests is immense. To 
the south, Argentina, our potential friend, is 
separated from us by the great barrier of her 
beef and wheat surpluses. While the starving 
people of Europe drink a vile ersatz coffee 
Brazil goes on burning her tons of coffee per 
year. All across the British Empire are more 
piled-up surpluses. 

Experts who have studied the problem of 
the coming famine agree that no one nation 
will be able to cope with the situation. It 
will take the resources, energy, and foresight 
of all the United Nations to pool, plan, and 
distribute food and medical supplies. 

First there must be a realistic plan, then 
an acceptance of the plan as an integral part 
of the over-all Allied strategy. The plan 
should be administered by an international 
commission, backed by an international finan- 
cial pool. A program of distribution would 
be formulated so that the close of the war 
would find us ready. 

The propaganda value of such a plan could 
be enormous. Information would be 
launched at once through underground chan- 
nels. Agencies would go on the air day after 
day with their message of hope. They could 
Say one day, “We have today bought and will 
store 100,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat.” 
On another, “We have bought for you so 
many thousand tons of South American 
tinned and frozen beef; so many hundred 
thousand sacks of coffee; so many tons of 
butter and powdered milk and preserved 
eggs.” 

Day by day such messages would flow to a 
hungry world sharpening the _ rebellion 
against the invaders, giving new desire for 
Allied victory. 

In the producer nations the farmers would 
know that they were producing, not merely 
for a war emergency, but for a long period 
of famine relief as well. This would remove 
much of the fear of boom and collapse that 
now slows their expansion. 

The period of famine relief will be long 
In its first phase disease will have to be 
fought as the people are fed. The second 
phase will call for the rehabilitation of 
Europe on a self-sustaining basis. Flocks 
and herds will have to be renewed; this will 
take from 3 to 6 years. And until the herds 
are replaced there must be a continuous flow 
of milk, butter, and other dairy products 
from the New World to the Old. 

Such a plan would be the greatest humant- 
tarian gesture ever made. It would also b 
the soundest kind of business. A ravaged 
and chaotic Europe would inevitably pull the 
rest of the world into the depths of a de- 
pression. The one way to head this off is to 
see to it that the people of Europe are given 
a chance to become once more friendly and 
prosperous customers of those who held out 
the helping hand in time of need. 

The stirring impact of such a program 
would manifest itself in confidence, order 
and constructive work. 
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The great issue of the war is clear, sharp, 
and concise. On the one hand we have bru- 
tality, oppression, and hatred. On the other, 
liberty, justice, and the hope of common 
brotherhood. Is it not logical that we should 
make our victory effort coincide with the 
ideals and principles for which we do battle? 

A gargantuan task? Certainly. But we 
can do it if we have the courage and vision 
to begin now. Or we can ignore it and watch 
Europe plunge through pestilence and fam- 
ine into chaos—engulfing us with her 
Nothing short of immediate preparation will 
avert immeasurable human suffering 1 
world chaos. 








Major Issues Affecting Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 

KON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF 


THE HOUSE 


MISSOURI 


IN OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an address delivered by Edwards 
A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, over the radio 
during National Farm and Home Hour 
July 11, 1942: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
was born shortly after the close 
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paradise of inflation. Agriculture was cau 
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He said further that the British asked for 
so much cheese that it seemed almost impos- 
sible for us to supply it. “But,” he said, 
“farmers and the dairy industry buckled down 
and achieved the impossible. In a few 
months they increased cheese production by 
half. They made me eat my words. 

‘Hog farmers are making a production rec- 
ord that is almost unbelievable. If fall far- 
rowings come up to present expectations, 
this year’s pig crop will break all previous 
records by more than 20 percent. Eighteen 
million more pigs than ever before 

We will produce 103,000,000 pigs—30,000,000 
more than an average year’s production 

Parmers this year will produce 37 percent 
more than they produced in 1914, and 28 per- 
cent more than in 1920, which was the high- 
est production ever recorded up to th { 
Today we are feeding 131,000,000 An 
pilus millions of our allies, while in 
were feeding only $2,000,000 A: 
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Don’t think that it’s an easy matter for 
farmers to make these seemingly impossible 
production records. Every farmer is working 
extra hours every day, and hundreds cf thou 
sands of them are wo g many Sunday 
this summer, using the unpaid lat of their 
wives and children, in order t e preciot 
commodities that might other > be lost 
Farming isaf ily enterprise dy but 
the babies wi Is f er ng for 
extra compensati fc great € een 
All he asks for is a parity price—a fair ex- 
change value 
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to play one commodity against another, and 
we are going to stand on this principle 
Under the brilliant leadership of Congr 

man CANNON of Missouri and Congressman 








DIRKSEN of Illinois, the House has voted by 
arge majorities to back up our positi on 
four separate occasions * hours of de- 
bate; but the Senate has voted ¢ 

position. The Senate action in f I sal 


of wheat at 61 percent of parity is hard 
understand when you recall that on Febru 





25 the Senate passed by a vote 50 < 
the Gillette bill, which would | 1ibit the 
sale of any Government-owned farm m- 
modity at less than parity price: Within 


4 months they completely reversed their posi- 








tion as far as wheat and corn are co! rne 

To still further confuse the si io: his 
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giving him a Government payment to make 
up the difference between market price and 
parity. When the supply and demand situa- 
tion warrants parity prices and when con- 
sumer income richly warrants parity prices 
for farm products, why should the farmer be 
asked to depend on Government payments 
for a part of the fair price that he is en- 
titled to? 

It is said vehemently that farm prices must 
be kept down to avoid inflation. Well, if 
there is to be any inflation in this country, it 
won't be caused by iarmers. If parity goes 
up, it can go up only because of rising indus- 
trial prices and industrial wages, like the can 
tied to the dog’s tail. The Farm Bureau has 
agreed, and still agrees, that inflation must 
be controlled if we are to avoid national dis- 
aster. We have fought valiantly for effective 
means to control inflation. But we have al- 
ways insisted that you can’t control infla- 
tion unless you control all of the factors 
that contribute to inflation, and among the: 
industrial wages. Price Adminis- 
trator Le Henderson agrees with that 
theory. On May 12 Congressman Taser asked 
Mr. Henderson, “How are you going to control 
prices without the power to control wages 
and the prices of agricultural products?” Mr 
Henderson answered, “I do not believe that 
prices can be held in line unless we have a 
stiff tax policy and stabilization of farm 
prices and wages. I have said that continu- 
ously, and to some people ad nauseam.” 
That is Leon Henderson’s forthright answer 
to a direct question. Let us remember it. 

The threat of inflationary wages is many 
times as ominous as any threat of inflation- 
ary farm Mr. Henderson can put ceil- 
ings on farm prices but not on wages. Labor 
items constitute about 70 percent of the cost 
of living, while food costs amount to only 30 
percent. Therefore it must be twice as im- 
portant t trol wages as to control farm 
prices 

If farm prices had gone up as much as 
wages have gone up in the last 30 years, farm 
prices would be double what they are today. 

In his reply to Congressman Taser, Mr. 
Henderson mentioned use of the taxing 
power to pre t From the first, 
Bureau has advocated imposing 
var taxes on every citizen in proportion to 
his ability to pay. We have recommended 
very h taxing of excess earnings, both by 
individ and corporations; we have advo- 
cated increased income-tax rates and lowered 
exempti and only last month we sup- 
ported a manufacturers’ sales tax to supple- 
ment other sources of tax money which have 
al t1 i the limit of effectiveness. Such 

be easy to collect and the con- 
id it would pay it in relatively 
nts. Farmers would pay a large 
t would also reach every income 

or indirectly, and it would 


ips which are not now reached 


factors 


prices 


for nonessentia! 
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1940. We believe this is the minimum 
amount that farmers can get along on, and 
that three-fourths of the 1940 production is 
really needed. 

The price-control law prohibits placing 
ceilings on products manufactured from farm 
commodities which would force commodity 
prices below certain limits. When I testified 
before a subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, I pointed out that the 
provisions of the law were not being carried 
out. In its report on the bill, the House 
Appropriations Committee gave Mr. Hender- 
son a mandate to place ceilings high enough 
to give the farmer certain minimum prices. 
The recommendation of the Farm Bureau 
and other farm organizations that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture publish the minimum ceil- 
ings, including 110 percent of parity, that 
may be placed on farm products under sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the act, was carried out on June 
29, when parity prices were announced for 
more than 160 farm commodities, together 
with minimum price ceilings. 

We strongly opposed the maintenance of 
rigid price ceilings by payment of subsidies to 
producers, which would involve extensive ad- 
ministrative machinery. Senator Brown of 
Michigan toid the Senate that only five farm 
commodities had gone above the ceiling level 
on May 26. 

On July 7, Senator O’MAHONEY Said that 
out of more than 143 farm commodities 
more than 50 percent, on the 15ta of June 
1942, were actually bringing the producers 
less than in the 1909-14 period 

Transportation is of such great impor- 
tance to the farmer that we have recom- 
mended to Transportation Coordinator 
Eastman the appointment of an agricultural 
consultant to the staff of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation 

To help meet the farm labor situation, the 
farm organizations have formed a com- 
mittee to cooperate with Mr. McNutt’s War 
Manpower Commission. I believe that eg- 
riculture should be represented on the War 
Manpower Commission. Labor has six rep- 
resentatives on it, and industry has six. 
The farmer is the forgotten man in this 
agency 

To meet the tire shortage, we will have to 
depend largely on synthetic rubber. Since 
it is perfectly feasible to make synthetic 
rubber from grain alcohol, we have urged 
Donald Nelson and Jesse Jones to take im- 
mediate action to utilize as large quantities 
as possible of farm commodities for this 
purpose 

These are just a few of the examples to 
indicate the broad front of activity that 
keeps the Farm Bureau busy in these times. 

I have discussed briefly with you the posi- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
on the bigger issues. It is to be regretted 
that our position on some issues has been 
misrepresented widely in the press, and that 
personal attacks have been made on the 
leadership of the Farm Bureau. Everything 
indicates that these ] have been in- 
spired by certain administrative officials in 
Washington. It is particularly to be regret- 
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out that pledge. Their sons are in the armed 
forces, their daughters are in the Red Cross 
and allied sérvices, they are “-buying’ War 
bonds and stamps, contributing to the Red 
Cross and the United Service Organizations, 
and they themselves are doing the impossible 
in producing food and fiber without which 
the war cannot be won. The patriotic tra- 
ditions of American agriculture will be fully 
and completely, honorably, and gloriously 
maintained. 


Are the Eastern States Being Rationed on 
Gasoline or Rubber? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr.DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end I went home, and Tuesday morning I 
returnei to Washington. During the 
few days spent at home I was besieged 
with the question, “Is it shortage of gaSo- 
line or rubber that is making it difficult 
for us here in the East?” That is a 
question I would like to have answered 
myself—it is a question we would all like 
to have answered. 

I am informed that normally 9° per- 
cent of the east coast petroleum supplies 
are delivered by ocean-going tankers, 
but due to the diversion of the bulk of 
our tanker fleet to supply the armed 
forces abroad, plus the sinkings by the 
Axis, it is necessary to find other means 
of transportation. Well, then, is any- 
thing being done to provide this trans- 
portation? 

In Connecticut alone we have so many 
defense industries working on a 24-hour 
day schedule that it would be difficult 
to name them. The people working in 
these plants are forced to live many miles 
from their work, and their only means 
of transportation is their automobile. 
But they cannot get gasoline, and I am 
frank to tell you that unless something 
is done—and done soon—Connecticut 
and the other eastern States may be 
forced to slow up on their war produc- 
tion because the defense workers cannot 
walk 10, 15, and 20 miles to their jobs. 
If the plants and factories in the East 
are forced to slow up production because 
the workers cannot reach their work, I 
am afraid it will be pretty hard on our 
boys in uniform who are depending on 
these workers to turn out tanks, guns, 
planes, and other implements of war. 

I read the gasoline-rationing report of 
the committee of House Members in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, page A2834, 
wherein it is stated that there is no 
shortage of gasoline or petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States but there is a 
Gefinite shortage of proper transporta- 
tion facilities. All right; then what is 
being done to provide proper transporta- 
tion faciliti We have a pipe line start- 
ed from the east Texas oil fields to south- 
ern Illinois; why not extend it to the At- 
lantic seaboard? Iam told that the nec- 
essary steel and other materials cannot 
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be spared due to the war effort. What is 
more in keeping with the war effort than 
to see that the factories turning out war 
material are kept running 24 hours a 
dey with a full staff? If gas rationing 
is due to lack of proper transportation, 
then I say provide that transportation 
and do it quickly. 

If, on the other hand, we are being 
rationed in order to conserve rubber, 
then the entire 48 States should share 
this rationing. The 17 rationed States 
are definitely part of the 48 making up 
our Union, and why 17 out of 48 should 
be penalized, I cannot say, but certainly 
the rationing of 48 States would provide 
much more rubber than merely ration- 
ing 17%. 

Yes; my pecple write to their Congress- 
man for correct information as to 
whether the rationing of gasoline is due 
to a shortage of that product or in an 
efiort to conserve rubber. They are en- 
itled to know the truth of the matter, 
and as good Americans, willing to bear 
any type of hardship to win this war. 
They will accept the facts in good faith, 
but where am I going to find the answer 
myself? 

Mr. Speaker, the only thing I can tell 
the people back home is that I will con- 
tinue to seek the answer as to the neces- 
sity of gas rationing versus rubber short- 
age and continue my efforts to relieve the 
situation. 





Radio Broadcasts to Japan by Hon. Elbert 
D. Thomas, of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 


Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the open message 
broadcasts by the senior Senator from 
Utah |{Mr. Tuomas] to the people of 
Japan. These messages were sent out 
from San Francisco by short-wave radio 
in the Japanese language from station 
KGEI on May 7, 1942, and July 3, 1942, 
respectively. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED MAY 7, 

This is the Japan against Japan program, 
coming to you from the United States of 
America. 

Today we present a special message to the 
people of Japan on the day marking the 
fifth month since the Japanese raid on Pearl 
Harbor. As has been the case on this day 
in preceding months, the message is by Sen- 
ator E.spert D. THomas, chairman of the 
United States Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Senator THomAs has for many years been 
an authority on the Far East. His iong 
residence in Japan and his many friend- 


1942 


ships with Japanese pecple for nearly 40 
years have given him unusual] understand- 
ing of the present plight of the people of 
Nippon and their subjugation to the mili- 
tary masters there, 








The personal message of Senator ELserr 
D. THomaAs to the Japanese people follows: 
“To the People of Japan: 

“A month ago on this day I said to you, 
‘Contemplate what the enumeration will be 
as the losses which you are aiready begin- 
ning to suffer are multiplied many times. 
Imagine the day when your own cities and 
villages will look into the sk‘es to find a rain 
of fire and steel falling upon them. 

“It was not long after this that the 
Tokyo radio reported that such a day had 
come. Whether or not the report ws r= 
rect you are able to determine, for it was 
you, the people of Japan, who were in a 
position to feel the effects of whatever may 
have occurred. 


s ¢ 


“DR 





But aside from this alleged air raid upon 
your industrial centers, consider how my 
words are being borne out already. As you 
have heard of the activities of your forces in 
widely separated areas, have you realized 
what staggering losses in manpower id 
supplies have been theirs? In increasing 
numbers your sons, brothers, fathers 
nephews, and cousins have laid down their 
lives in the hopeless confi ced upon 


you by your war lords because of their allow- 
ing themselves to become the tools of Hitler 
and his hordes. 

“Examine as just one example of y 
the situation in the Philipp 
were allowed to kK your 1 é 
what it has cost Japan to occupy 
Bataan Peninsula, and after 5 long 
Corregidor, and if they were willing 
swer frankly, what do you think the az 
would be? 


ur lo 
ie 
masters 
Manila, 
m 














to 
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“The conquest of the Philippines was 
planned to take a few weeks at the most 
Today it has not yet beer accomplished 


But think of your losses each day of the 5 
months since the first attack began. Think 
of the thousands upon thousands of Japa- 
nese soldiers who poured into the Philip- 
pines, only to suffer such heavy casualties 
that they had to be replaced over and over 
again. Each inch of ground, each momen 
of time, was bought at a fearful price for the 
Japanese. 

“When your soldiers succeeded in occupy- 
ing Manila you were instructed to rejoice as 
if the struggle were finished, in the sam¢ 
way that in December 1937 you were in- 
structed to rejoice over the sacking and burn- 
ing of Nanking on the theory that China had 
been conquered, but the icing was ill- 
timed, for 3 more weary death-filled months 
were to pass bef Bataan Penins 
occupied. 

“Then once again you were 
rejoice. Now at last, you were 
of the Philippines was ended 
days passed while your Vv lords expended 
vast accumulations of ammunition, large 
numbers of war planes which were shot d 
and still more thousands 
soldiers. 


rei 
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mmanded to 
told, the battle 
Yet 27 more 
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of lives of your 


“This is just the story of one battle area 
Multiply the losses by the other areas in 
which Japan is now engaged and you will 
understand what is happening. 

“Nor can you comfort yourselves, people of 
Japan, by the thought that as you have been 
losing men you have been inflicting equal 
losses upon your enemies. That has not been 
the case for your losses have been far greater 

“So I say to you this month, as I did last 
month, ‘Contemplate what the enumeration 
will be as the losses which you are already 
beginning to suffer are multiplied many 
time:.’ I repeat what I said to you 2 months 
ago On this day: ‘You have been subjugated, 
you have been required to sacrifice your way 
of living, your property, and the lives of your 
relatives and friends. There is for you, the 
people of Japan, no more hope for peace and 
a happy life than there is for the peoples who 
have been conquered, until the militarism 
that dominates your military officials is 
crushed,’ 
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“TI repeat also whai I told you 3 months ago 
today: ‘The whole world knows the vic- 
tories achieved by your forces since you at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor. The world knows that 
there may be more of the same kind of 
tories. But the world is also 
understand what your war lords now know— 
that those victories are hollow she tl 
they are not the victories which were confi- 
dently planned.’ 

“And, finally, I repeat my words to 
months ago today: ‘On De 
war lords committed the most c¢ 


of 





begi 


mber 7, 1941, y 











dal act in the history of nations. Nos 
step in history has been “more led 
signs and portents for the soul,” more irau 
with tragic consequences. With that act your 
military masters set forces in 
mighty that all the strength of yow 
coupled with all the strer ) of your Axis 
partners, will seem like broken toys 
‘Your war lords tell you Oo dance and 

make merry on this day of commemoration of 
that act. While you dance you will be hur 
for there is not enough food to fill your 
achs. While you rmake merry you will tI ! 
for there is not enough clothing tk 
your bodies.’ 

“People of Japan, I have spoken t 1 
day of your great losses the pas c € 
future. The tragedy of t e Ss 


they are in a cause in which you yourself 


do n believe Your militar masters, re- 





gardless of the wishes of your Em; r, ha 

allied themselves with the man who hates 
you if Hitler. In their mist eal 
and greed fcr power they have been willing to 


sacrifice your Emperor and his peopl 

“The days of the future will be hard for 
you. While you have been losing men and 
supplies to gain your temporary vict 
tide has begun of men and supplies from 1 
United States to the Pacific tl 
Already again and again you ha 
foretaste of the crushing power é 
cumulating near you. Each day depiectes your 








s of supplies, of food amn ition, of 
ships, of ai in Each day buil 
stores of the United Nation E day 


} 


brings > end of militarism and the 


complete victory for your f 














ADDRESS DELIVERED JULY 3, 1942 

This is the Japan against J pr m, 
bringing you t 7 24 mes ( ) 
the Japanese people by Ui State ne 
ator ELBERT D. THomas, chairman of the Sen- 

te Committee on Education and Labor. 
Senator Tuomas has for a ¢g t many } S 
been a friend of the Japanese peopl 
lived in Japan for some time bef« g 
the United Senate 

Each mon 1ator THOMAS a res the 
Japanese pe and analyzes the eve 
the war into which we d 
plunged their nation. T b¢ i- 
tor THOMAS’ message today is J n’s Reign 
of War. 

The special message by Senator ELeert D 


Tuomas to the Japanese people f 
“To the People of Japan 
“The Japanese warlords have forfeited 





right to be considered civilized In ¢t 
every action since December 7, 1941 
mention actions before that 1 
shown treachery, deceit, rut 
regard of honor, and of the pr les ani- 
mating the em} I Jay 

“When the Japanese milita 
their attack on Pearl Harbor, ¢ rar 
known wishes of the Emperor as well a 
Japanese people in gene! and th ntel- 
lectual and busines; leaders in particular 
they brought to a climax a series of moves in- 


stigated by these Fascist-minded extremis 
who had seized power in Japan by terror! 
and force. The February 26, 19 revolt of 
the army fanatics and the b ning of the 
reasonless war on China in 1937 were 

the outstanding events revealing this trend. 
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ry possible way, not 
betrayal of you, but also 


happenings in this war. 


“Your military 
truth from you in eve 
only about their 
about the current 





They speak to you of continual Japanese 
victories and fail to tell you of their increas- 
on land, on sea, and in the air 

d might of the most powerful na- 

the world, grov stronger each 

eht now striki: blows which can 


our downfall 
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Anniversary of King Haakon’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Reccro a telegram, which upon re- 
quest was forwarded by me to King 


Heakon VII of Norway, on the anniver- 
f his seventieth |} also an 


Sary ¢ 
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centuries since the Viking’s 
Atlantic journey the Viking spirit has not 
died. It flames each day in modern Norway, 
where the Germans Know, to their unhappi- 
ness, What is the miserable lot of despised 
conquerors. The strength of this resistance 
in Norway is increased by the stern right- 
eousness the Norwegian’s King, Haakon 
VII, who celebrates his seventieth birthday 
anniversary tomorrow. 

Haakon in London, 


daring trans- 





of 


but his voice 


1S 





goes over the North Sea and the Atlantic to 
Nor and it is the voice of hope and re- 
assurance. “The liberty and independence 
of the Norwegian people are for me the first 


commandment the constitution,” King 
Heakon d in 1940, when he rejected 
a Gor 1-inspired proposal that he abdicate 
“I consider I am beast obeying this command- 

snt and watching over the inter s of the 
people by to the pcsi- 


ol 
June 


rm 
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Norwegian adhering 





tion which a free people gave me in 1905.” 
In that year the Norwegians, newly freed 
from union with Sweden, invited Prince 


Carl, of Denmark, to be their Ki ept- 

ing, he took the name Haakon to signify his 
emulating the medieval 

wezian monarch who has gone down in his- 

Haakon the Good. 

The throne of the Norwegians can be sat 


g 





tention <¢ Nor- 


tory as 


upon comfortably only by a man of great 
nding The Norwegian 

nd independent, have 

monarchical frummery. 


hero from Skagerrak to 
pe after 37 years as Norway’s King 
is testimony enough to his statesmanship 

















nd wisdom. In such a difficult time as this 
the King pers« s all the Norwegian people 
He has not let them down before the world 
He } been brave and spirited and hardy 
lik the Vikings 
2a " ° 
Vested Interests in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
LTAA r \ Ww 
KON. GERALD P. NY 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
I THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 


*. President, I ask unani- 





ia 4 
nt to have printed in the Ap- 
an article entitled 


the REcorpD 
ere S in 


‘ 


Jar,” by Frank C. 





Val appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald of July 15, 1942. 
Th being no objection, the article 
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VESTED INTERESTS IN WAR 
(By F k C. Waldrop) 

V P dent WALLACE has written a little 

pic N York Times warnil 

ne lationism He asks 

q Wi De rubbe1 p lic 

V pt nov d World War No. 3 
hi wi n way that ill be- 

ct a1 \ i u sd to be the b 

think ie New Deal, and the p 
le leader of our affairs in troubled year: 
d. Honestly, and thi from the heart 
we never expected to find Mr. WALLACE play- 
l heap politics with such serious matters 
But cheap politics is about all you can say 
words of mailable syllables concerning this 
nev i ati 1 stu We chose isola- 
tion the end of World War No. 1, and the 
choice led up to this war, he alleges. And 
the ‘ re you should make the first 
kick. Don't let him pin that one on the 
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United States of America, now or any other 
time. If the Vice President thinks this is 
the moment to renew the argument, well, all 
right, he can get up a crowd to debate the 
issue. There are plenty of Americans who 
won't accept the guilt for World War No. 2. 

That’s what you have to accept if you let 
him slip over that story about American iso- 
lation leading the world to this present war. 

Was it the American isolationists, Mr. Vice 
President, who gave the Japs a knowing wink, 
back in 1931, and told them to go ahead in 
Manchuria? Or was it the British? Was 
it the American isolationists who let Musso- 
lini loose in Africa in 1935? Or was it the 
British and French? Who let the Germans 
march back into the Rhineland? Into Aus- 
tria? Into Czechoslovakia? 

It was President Roosevelt, among all the 
Americans alive today, who claimed credit for 
the triumph of Munich, “peace in our time” 
in 1938. 

Don’t start up that, Mr. Vice President, in 
the middle of a war. It’s bad public policy. 
But if you feel you have to start it, expect 
somebody else to be heard from at the finish. 

In his New York Times piece, Vice Prési- 
dent WaALLace blithely slides over that bad 
claim and sets up the guess on the other 
side of it that we not only got into World 
War No. 2 by isolationism—we may well 
plunge the world into Worid War No. 3, and 
quickly, by a so-called “new isolation.” 

He uses rubber as an example of what he 
worries about. 

Says that back in the years 1933-39 he was 
trying to get this country to be self-sufficient 
by developing rubber sources on this side of 
the Pacific, but with no success. 

He didn’t try very much out loud, for 
nobody seems to remember his efforts, but, 
whatever he was doing, he was chopped down 
in his efforts by our esteemed Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, who spent the years 
1933-39 preventing the United States from 
developing in its own boundaries or close 
reach anything it could buy from afar off. 

Rubber is a prime example of the kind of 
goods from overseas Mr. Hull was so busy 
eeeing that the United States of America did 
not develop in the pre-war years. 

So, if there are any harsh words to utter, 
Mr. Vice President, utter same at your Cabi- 
net collezgue. 

Now, says Mr. WaLLAce—and al. admit it— 
the shortsightedness of guess who in 1933- 
39 leaves us flat on our feet for lack of rubber 
in 1942. Consequently we are building syn- 
thetic rubber factories at a prodigious rate, 
and searching the woods of Latin America 
for natural rubber supplements. 

xt year, he quotes the experts as say- 
> will be manufacturing here at home 
more rubber than we ever imported from 
abroad. 

But don't look on that miracle as a perma- 
nent asset of the United States of America. 
The Vice President says isolationists will be 
wanting to build up our domestic rubber 
manufacture after the war so we can remain 
self-sufficient and dependent on nobody but 
ourselves. To be independent, he says, would 
be bad. What we must do, as he sees it, is 
tear down these expensive and magnificent 
accomplishments and go back to buying rub- 
ber abroad. 

That would be a stab in the belly of Amer- 
ica, indeed. 











Mr. Wattace tries to make it seem like 
semething else by raising the bugaboo of 
price. Synthetic rubber today is expensive 
compared with natural rubber, because we 


he n't been in the business long, but the 
situation will change 

The last war caught us as short on dyes 
and chemicals generally as this one has 
caucht us short on rubber. 

As a result we had to run up factories in a 
terrific hurry, accept shoddy stuff at high 


prices, and generally put up with a lot of dif- 
ficulties, According to Wattace’s theory, 





those factories should have been torn down 
after the war, the workmen fired, and the 
American people should have gone back to 
buying their dyes and chemicals from Ger- 
many, which had been our source of supply 
before. 

Does that make sense to you? The 20 
years of what WALLACE calls isolationism 
developed in America the world’s greatest 
and finest chemistry business. Should we 
have tossed that out the window? 

No more, let us hope, will we toss this 
new industry of rubber out the window. 

American industry and invention will lick 
the price and production difficulties of rub- 
ber making just as they have licked the 
difficulties of every new enterprise since we 
started making our own clothes and hats 
in 1768 to lick the British overseas monopoly 
that was throttling our economy. 

Those Americans were isolationists, and 
they fought a war from 1776 to 1783 to make 
their isolation stick. 

This war is building our vested interest 
in many new things—manufactured rubber 
is just one—and it will take more than a 
Henry WALLACE to make the American people 
2art with those vested interests, war now, 
tomorrow, and/or forever, 





Letter From Ensign William R. Evans, Jr., 
to His Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this 
war—the desperate war in which we are 
now engaged—already has produced its 
share of literary classics, utterances that 
have come to us from dramatis personae 
in deeds of high emprise, some of which, 
like Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, will live forever. 

One of the most striking utterances of 
the war to date is a letter written by 
Ensign William R. Evans, Jr., of Indian- 


AA 
Mr. 


On the day Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Ensign Evans, responding to the high 
tides of emotion created by the ordeal 
through which he had passed, wrote this 
letter. With prophetic vision he spoke of 
having that day put away his civilian 
clothes and his fear that “the moths will 
find good fare in them in the years to 
come.” 

In the Battle of Midway which fol- 
lowed, Ensign Evans was killed. All of 
Indianapolis mourns for him and memo- 
rial services held for him in our city 
brought an outpouring of grief and sor- 
row which showed how deeply the com- 
munity is affected by the death of one so 
courageous, so fine, and true. 

In this letter which he wrote to his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Evans, 
Sr., on the day Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Ensign Evans seemed to sense the tre- 
mendous task of free peoples. 

The war has produced no more vivid 
and penetrating portrayal of the heroic 
spirit in which American youth face the 


A2999 


duty thrust upon them than this letter 
from Ensign Evans to his parents. 

In response to a widespread desire that 
I should make the letter available to the 
Nation which Ensign Evans loved and 
which he served so devotedly, I have ob- 
tained unanimous consent for its inser- 


tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is 
as follows: 
My Dear Famity: What a day—the in- 


credulousness of it all still gives each new 
announcement the unreality of a fairy tale. 
How can they have been so mad? Though I 
suppose we have all known it would come 
some time, there was always that inner small 
voice whispering, “No; we are too big, too 
rich, too powerful; this war is for some poor 
fools somewhere else; it will never touch us 
here.” And then this noon that world fell 
apart. Even this business in the North At- 
lantic cannot be compared to the 
at hand. They still played it sort of as a 
gentleman’s game, work during working hours 


action nov 


and plenty of play all the rest of the time. 
But now somehow all that is gone 
Today has been feverish, not with the ex- 


citement of emotional crowds cheering an 
band playing, but with the quiet convicti 
and determination of men settliz 
down to the business of war. Everywhere 
little groups of officers listening to 
men hurrying in from liberty qu 


serious 








ing clothes and reporting to bait f 

Scarcely an officer seemed to know why e 
were at war and it seemed to me there is a 
certain sadness for that reason. If the re- 


ports I’ve heard today are true, the Jé ; 
have performed tne impossible, have carried 
out one of the most daring (and suc 
raids in all history. They knew the set-up 


perfectly—got there on the one fatal y, 
Sunday—officers and men away for the week- 
end or recovering from Saturday night—ihe 


whole thing was brilliant. 


THIS WAR WILL BE MORE DIFFICULT 


People will not realize, I fea for some 
time how serious this matter is, the indif- 


ference of labor and capital to cur danger is 











an infectious virus, and the public } ( e 
to think contemptuously of Japan. And that, 
I fear, is a fatal mistake; today h riven 
evidence of that; this war will be more diffi- 
cult than any war this count: is ever 
fought. 

Our plans are as yet nebulou onight I 
put away all my civilian cloth I 
moths will find them good fai he 
to come—there is such a fins ’ 

a uniform all the time; think it i le one 
thing I fear, the loss of my individualism 
world of uniforms, but kings 

alike are being moved now by tl ! 
destiny. If I find out we're i to 

soon I'll most probably sell my v 
so if we are sent cross country h est 
coast (a persistent rumor) 

It is growing late and tomorroy ill - 
doubtedly be a busy day. O n 3 
whole world is afire—in the: 
ing Christmas it seems bit 
mouth again the timeworn : 5 ( 
ing peace on earth—good wil 
millions hard at work 
reduce other millions to I 
find it hard to see tl inh 
} ween mar und the rest oi ! l 

m. Faith t, all I \ a 
tonight that people, big peop 
all people throu t 
the faith to onc 
we hold essential t life 
us defend the principle 
of blood, but then, above all ] l 
enough to have “cli for ! } 
toward none If the 
this again, mankind doomed v 


has to be a bett 
All my love. 
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Washington Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


BERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. R 


THE HOUSE 
Monday, July 27, 1942 
Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of facts which I have prepared: 
Production of planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
nd ammunition for June was almost three 
as large as November, the month before 
Pearl Harbor, according to an announcement 
from , uction Board Chairman Donald 
Nelson. te of acceleration is still be- 
ing increased, but Mr. Nelson warns against 
mism on the basis of these re- 


times 


any overopt 
ports 

We produced more aircraft in the first 6 
months of this year than during all of 1941. 
Merchant-shipping tonnage for the 6-month 
period was 133 percent greater than all of 
last year. The number of antiaircraft guns 
produced during the 6-month period was 
three and one-half times as large as all of 
1941 

These figures, when considered alone, are 
encouraging, but we must never for a mo- 
ment forget the fact that a plane, a tank, or 
a gun is of no value in time of war until it 

I to a place where it comes in 
contact with the enemy. 

Shipping remains the No.1 problem. There 
is an increasing school of thought which be- 
lieves that air transportation, on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of, must help in part to 
meet the losses caused by the submarine 
menace off the eastern coast 
: e production follows an 
unprecedented financial program for the war 
which now reaches $225,000,000,000. As of 
he end of June, only thirty-five billions of 
this tot been paid out for goods deliv- 
r : rendered. Present outgo 
000,000 a day. 
figure it follows that 
$190,000,000,000 of authorized 

ad over the future war pro- 

vide more than $6,000,- 
next 244 years if Con- 


lable another sing 


is transported 


mendous 


hovea 
adove 


rkD pointed out, “If we do not 
nt of all kinds, it cer- 
) congressional un- 

> money.” 
appropriations 


Congress at 





The National Youth Administration, with 
its operating budget cut from $123,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, has abolished 50 State offices and 
released about one-half of its 17,000 super- 
visory employees. This agency, too, might 
well have been liquidated in this hour of 
Strain on the national pocketbook. 

The impact of this tremendous outgo of 
Federal funds has been terrific, but will be 
even more harsh in the immediate future. 
Shortages of materials for every item except 
the most essential war goods threaten to 
shut down many small manufacturing plants. 
War Production Board War Industries Chief 
Reed states that 24,000 small manufacturers, 
whose annual sales 3 years ago amounted to 
#4,000,000,000, will be forced to close their 
doors before the Ist of October. 

Congress set up the Small War Plants Cor- 
poration in an effort to meet the needs of 
these small concerns, but war is ruthless and 
in many cases the needs will not be met. 

The legislation setting up special election 
machinery to make it easier for men in the 
armed services to vote next November 
brought out a disgusting filibuster by a clique 
of southern Congressmen who were afraid it 
was an entering wedge to destroy the poll-tax 
restrictions through which they limit voting 
privileges in many Southern States. Dis- 
graceful and dilatory tactics were resorted 
to, slowing Gown parliamentary action in an 
efort to prevent this legislation from passing. 

Indiana, of course, already has absentee 
voting privileges, but some States do not; 
furthermore, this new legislation makes it 
eaSier for men in the services to secure their 
ballots and permits additional time for them 
to reach the polling places to be counted. 

It is a strange frame of mind which would 
deny men in the armed services the right to 
vote and the vast majority of Congress were 
disgusted with the tactics resorted to by 
southern Democrats in an attempt to sabo- 
tage this highly meritorious legislation. 

A few days ago there came to my desk a 
small bulletin which might be the theme of 
every American and I want to pass it on to 
you. 

For the duration all local and State budgets 
can and should be reduced 

For the duration all local and State taxes 
can and should be reduced 

For the duration all nonessential expendi- 
tures of all types, including unnecessary 
travel, expense of economic experimentation, 
expense of social reforms, and excessive ex- 
pense of excessive bureaucracy can and 
should be absolutely eliminated now. 

For the duration all sideshows which have 
been and are now being conducted in Wash- 
ington for the benefit of the customers (pay- 
ing and receiving) can and should be abso- 
lutely and definitely postponed now 

For the duration all support, all effort, all 
taxes, all funds expended by the Government 
can and should be directed toward the win- 
ning of the war. 


Merchandising of Anthracite From 
Consumer’s Viewpoint 


REMARKS 
OF 
T tg is 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orRD, I include the following address before 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of 


THE HOUSE OF 





the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, Reading, Pa., April 30, 1941, 
by William B. Plank, head of the depart- 
ment of mining and metallurgical engi- 
neering, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 

MERCHANDISING OF ANTHRACITE FROM THE 

CONSUMER'S VIEWPOINT 

Almost every commodity except anthracite 
that is purchased by the general public is sold 
under some sort of certificate or guaranty as 
to its ingredients, or at least as to its per- 
formance. And this is in terms that the con- 
sumer usually can understand. He is reason- 
ably sure when he buys something which he 
finds satisfactory that he can duplicate the 
purchase time after time. 

But how about anthracite? Does the con- 
Sumer receive a certificate from his coal 
dealer that means anything as to the con- 
stituents of his coal or any sort of guaranty 
that it will prove satisfactory under the 
conditions of its use? Has he any surety, 
when he orders another lot of coal, that it 
will be the same kind as he had before and 
that it will have the same grade and quality? 
More than that, if the first lot has been satis- 
factory, can he be sure that the next lot will 
perform in the same manner as the former 
one? 

Also, has the consumer much assurance 
that he can always get anthracite when he 
wants it, and that he will not have sometime, 
perhaps in an emergency such as a strike, 
to change to some other fuel? And finally, 
does the consumer have to pay too much for 
anthracite as judged in terms of what he gets 
for his money and as compared with other 
means of obtaining heat? Would not some 
other fuel be better? 

These questions appear to me, a consumer, 
as fundamental to a consideration of this 
subject. Although they may not always be 
expressed in this way, it is my opinion that 
they are in the mind of the present-day buyer 
when he considers his heating problems. 
The coal merchant should constantly strive 
toward answering them satisfactorily even 
before they are expressed. It is a wise mer- 
chant that can properly anticipate his cus- 
tomers’ needs and desires. 

I might summarize these questions under 
three headings, viz, (1) quality, (2) supply, 
and (3) competing fuels. There are many 
other elements in any complete analysis of the 
customer's viewpoint of the merchandising of 
anthracite, but there isn’t time here to cover 
all of them, Moreover, it is my intention to 
touch only what I think are the high spots of 
this subject, and in doing so I hope to remain 
“in character” as a consumer. 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Let us first examine the prcduct anthra- 
cite to see if perhaps the reasons for some of 
the difficulties of the coal merchant and the 
consumer may not be indicated by the in- 
herent character of the product. 

The facts are that here we have one of the 
mcst complex and variable substances in 
nature, which is not used by man directly in 
the form in which he buys it but on which 
he must first perform one of the most diffi- 
cult and variable chemical reactions known to 
science before he can utilize it to keep him 
warm. He must raise it to the proper tem- 
perature for ignition in a suitable combustion 
apparatus, and then, in order to start the 
reaction and keep it going, he must mix with 
it oxygen, which he gets, at no cost to him, 
out of the atmosphere. To completely burn 

iining 8714 percent carbon 
and 2.5 percent hydrogen, there is required 
n¢ y s of air. If this air is dry and 
at 32° F. and at sea level, approximately 273,- 
000 cubic feet of would be required. Fur- 
ther than that, if there is any moisture in the 
air more of it would be n¢ 

A complete chemical of coal 
reveals how complex and complicated a ma- 


eded. 
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terial it is In addition to the heat-generat- 
ing elements, carbon and hydrogen, the an- 
alyst finds many other substances and com- 
pounds. Along with water and oxygen, these 
other chemical compounds have no heat value 
at all. They are grouped under the name 
“ash” and they may be considered as the 
aduliterant and useless material which the 
buyer is compelled to pay for and which 
proves to be nothing but an annoyance to 
him. 

A typical analysis of anthracite ash, as given 
by R. C. Johnson, fellow of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, is as follows: 

SiO, = 56.04 percent 

Al,O., = 33.75 percent. 

Fe,O,=4.45 percent 

TiO,= 2.20 percent. 

CaO=0.68 percent. 

MeO=0.13 percent. 

P,O,=0.16 percent. 

SO, =0.26 percent. 

Na,’04+-K.0=2.36 percent. 

This ash in the coal not only reduces the 
heating value of coal but as its percentage in- 
creases the loss of combustible with the ash 
also increases. This greatlv reduces the effi- 
ciency of the heating apparatus and lowers 
the econcmic value of the coal 

Under the best conditions of burning, with 
low-ash coal it is to be expected that the ash 
removed from the furnace or boiler will con- 
tain about 25 percent of its own weight of 
unconsumed combustible. I have been told 
that in stokers this may reach 30 percent or 
more. 

The relation of ash content of coal to useful 
heat value, and this is what the consumer is 
interested in, is shown strikingly in a report 
of the J. G. White Engineering Corporation 


to the National Research Council. For ex- 
ample, this shows that a reduction in ash 
from 18 percent to 12 percent means an in- 
crease of 24 percent in the effective heat 
value of the ccal. 

With these facts about ash ir coal well 
known to engineers, I have long wondered 


why the coal merchant doesn’t advertise his 
product to the consumer on ash specifications. 
It is perfectly possible to sample and analyze 
each car of coal, and in fact the best pro- 
ducers do just that before it leaves the col- 
liery yards. Why they do not freely furnish 
to the dealer and, throvgh him, to the con- 
sumer the results of this ana I canrct 
understand. It is true that the large con- 
sumer has been able to buy on specifications, 


lysis 


but I have long had the suspicion that the 
small cunsumer often gets the coal that 
doesn’t quite come up to the big fellow’s 


rade—in other words, he often has to accept 
“seconds.” 

I have also wondered why the coal mer- 
chant doesn’t tell the consumer about the 
marked improvement in the ash content of 
anthracite today over that of only a few 
years ago. Fifteen years ago it was difficult 
to obtain No. 1 buckwheat and rice sizes con~ 
taining less than about 15 percent ash on 
the dry basis, whereas today the best pro- 
ducers are shipping these sizes with the ash 
running in the neighborhood of 10 percent. 
The cleaning process cannot be carried much 
further than this because that figure ap- 
proaches the inherent ash in the coal itself. 
To the engineer belongs the credit for this 
iniprovement in qual completely 
revolutionized the cleaning processes at the 
breakers by the application of recently dis- 
covered scientific inventions to the«problem. 

There is absolutely no excuse at all today 


la bh 
ac DQ 





for anthracite in the consumer's bin bought 
from a legitimate dealer to contain pure 
rock, slate, sulfur, and large amounts of 


bone coal. I had an experience of this kind 
in the 1920’s when I found the No. 1 buck- 
wheat coal in my bin, by my own samplir 
to contain 3 percent of such impurities. This 
had been sold to me by a reputable dealer, 
and it was supposed to be a superior product 





y 
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from a well-known producer. Needless to say, 

I buy from a different coal merchant now. 
The coal merchant, to my mind, is missing 

a most appealing sales argument by not mak- 


ing these facts about his product known in 
his advertising. Instead of using modern 


scientific advertising language, most anthra- 
cite is sold to the public on a trade n 
referring, for example, to its artificially added 
coloring matter or to the age of the company 


ame 


that produces it, and not a thing is said 
about its real worth as a heating agent. This 
kind of advertising was perhaps all right in 
the horse and buggy days, but the buying 
public is much more intelligent tcday in 


things scientific and they hate to have their 
knowledge underestimated This point of 
proper advertising has a bearing on com- 
bating the bootleg coal bus ss about which 
I have more to say late 

The effective heating value of anthracite 
depends not only on ash adulteration 
but upon its structure and density as well 
The rate of combustion, and the rate at 
which heat is supplied thereby, is dependent 
upon the rate at which the oxygen can get 
into intimate contact with the coal. Hard, 
dense coals will, for this reason, be likely 
to burn more slowly than softer coals. For 
some types of heating equipment so-called 
free-burning ccal is best, and for others the 
hard coals are best. If the size of the equip- 
ment perchance is too closely specified, its 
operation may prove so unsatisfactory with 
some coals that the eventual result may be 
switching to oil or gas 

There appears, at present, to be no way of 
dstermining this quality factor of anthra- 
cite other than by trying it out by the con- 
sumer. Moreover, if the coal should prove 
satisfactory, and if it comes from a mine 
where several different beds with different 
physical characteristics are being mined, the 
reorder may prove entirely different in its 
burning qualities. 

This lack of uniformity in the quality of 
anthracite appears to me to be its most seri- 
ous weakness as a domestic fuel. It is not 
fair to the consumer to compel him to con- 
vert his heat plant into an experimental 
laboratory in order to prove which is the best 
coal for him. That responsibility should be 
assumed by the producer and the coal mer- 
chants 











its 





I recognize that great strides have been 
made by the Anthracite Institute research 
program, which have resulted in the de- 
velopment of efficient burning equipment, 
but, to my mind, there is immediate need 


for attention being paid to this problem of 
uniformity of product and standards for de- 
termining the burnability factor. As the 
consolidation of mines continues, whereby 
the product of several different openings is 
cleaned in one central breaker, the problem 
will become more acute. It is a problem that 
must be solved by the producers through 
further research. 

Before leaving the subject of quality I want 
to mention briefly the necessity of proper 
screening so as to maintain the correct size of 
particle for the most efficient use in stcker 
equipment. We all know that the presence 
of fines impedes the passage of air through 
the stoker retort, and this results in less rapid 


heat evolution together with an increase in 
the loss of combustible in the ash. The coal 
merchant is often careless about this matter 


either because he doesn’t know or doesn't 
that careless handling materially reduces the 
quality of his product. The coal merchant 
should see to it that he has the most modern 
method of unloading from the car and load- 
ing into his truck so as to prevent degradation 
caused by the coal breaking on falling onto 
the pile. This may take place al 
the customer’s bin. Another nu 
stoker owners is the presence of Ove 
ticles. There appears to be no way of insur- 
ing the elimination of these other than by 


care 


so in 









using an oversize screen when the ccal is 
loaded into the dealer’s truck or when it is 
delivered to the consumer. 


SUPPLY 
Several of my nonengineering fi 
occasionally expressed their « 
about the permanence of i] 
thracite, thinking that the coal 


become seriously exhausted or that 












try is about to fold u ¢ 1ion is no 
deubt brought about y 
given to the bootleg Tl no 
question but that this 1S 1 ce to 
the permanence of your business. It is not 
necessary for me tc mention the evil effects cf 
bootleg coal on the legitimate bu 3; which 
you men are conducting. You have L 
many examples, and I have, tco, of the loss 


of reputation of anthracite and of business 


by coal merchants because of this unlawful 
industry. ° The serious part about it is that 
more than 10 percent of the total a1 thracite, 


lles 


or about 6,000,000 tons, is produced illegiti- 
mately. And further, there appears, from the 
bootlegging commiss10n’s recent report, to be 
no sign of its lessening. This is shown by the 
fact that 80 percent of the nearly 3,000 boot- 








leg mines are less than a year oid. This indi- 
cates that the evil, which began innocently 
enough as a relief measure, is not yet being 


contrclled 

It is only fair for me to say that the pre 
plan for the solution of the evil offers 
elements of hope. The problem has its 
plex social aspects and a solution will } 
ably be brought about through indirect meth- 





ods by supplying work in the legitimate 
mines ‘for the 12,000 bootleg miners 

The consumer is also interested and affected 
by the allocation plan which has been in 
operation during the past season Through 





my contact with coal merchants in my neigh- 
borhocd I have been made aware of the con- 
cern and uneasiness on the part of many 





them over the restriction of supply of n 
small sizes of anthracite may be trace 
able directly to the allocation pla1 I know 


of and so do you, 
coal had to be resorted to when a cu 
orcer cculd not be filled becaus 
existence of a legitimate supply 
a hardship not only on the consumer but also 
on the coal merchant, and it is “gravy” for 
the bor 

I have nothing but the highe pini f 
the gentlemen who represent the produc 
the mine workers, and the State of P yl 
vania on the allccation board, but I have long 


instances, 





tlecce 
geer 





felt that these dislocations of supply cannot 
be solved properly without the counsel and 
advice of the coal merchants and of the con- 





Sumers. It is practically impossibl 


consumer to choose represent ve f their 
own, but their interests can very prope: be 
safeguarded by your organization I r one 
consumer, would feel much easi« if this 
association had representation on the board 








COMPETING FUELS 

The anthracite industry had 
on the domestic heating busins f y 
that it became careless and, t re t % 
aware of them, competing fuels 
field. I refer to he ] 
sale of heating oils in the U i St n 
1934 was 61,000,000 barrels, and in 1938, the 
year of the last ble f t 118 
000,000 barrels Some of t l v f 
course consumed ou le of the natu 3 
area of anthracite, but ' t dou a 
large percentage of this inc l I ed 
the ec uivalent amount t-4 I te 4 
domestic fuel 

Oil has many things in its f r as do- 
mestic fuel, the principal of which n- 
venience and complete absence f as! I, 
for one, however, have coz ently re ted 
the appeal of oil for my own u n these 


grounds because I am awar f the 
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and lurking 


s use. In 


hazard of smoke 
m 


dangers and disadvantages in 
addition the ever-present 
and fire from oil burners 

the h there should be in the minds 
f oil users today some apprehension over 
their safety in the event that the World War 


to 





might be brought to our shores. I would 
hate to think of what would happen to a 
house where there is an oil- or gas-heat 


plant after a bomb dropped on it. The home 








where anthracite is used may not be whole 
er 81 an incident, but at least it and 
up would not likely be destroyed 

by fire 
In a recent recommendation to a Govern- 
ment agency soliciting ideas as to how to 
minimize the destructive effects of modern 
warfare on structures, I made the sugges- 
tion that only solid fuels should be used in 
homes in the danger zoné Fortunately the 


lid fuels could be n 
informed that about 


le quickly 


1aG 
75 percent of 














he users of fuel oil could convert to coal 
eating-oil users in the eastern part 
c ntry are no dou feeling un 
] + 
i er re l als At a meeting of 
‘ 1 ¢ al S yatS Loui 
V Ks a Dr. E. R. W liein, dire r of 
M Ins ut d chief of the chemi- 
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It would appear that a solution of this 
problem would be to allow housewives 
an unlimited amount of sugar for can- 
ning purposes. This would accomplish 
two results. The fruit crop would be 
saved and space would be provided in our 
warehouses for this year’s crop of sugar 
which will soon be available. 

I have in my district three sugar-beet 
factories. Farmers have been urged to 
raise additional beets this year to help 
meet the alleged sugar shortage. It is 
beginning to be a matter of some concern 
where this sugar can be stored. 

In this connection I wish to include an 
editorial from the Pueblo Chieftain and 
Star-Journal in which reference is made 
to the warehouse situation in Pueblo and 
southern Colorado: 

American beet-sugar tonn: 
be the highest on record 
informed at a meeting in § 
the amount will be 
half yund of sugar for 
and ¢ ld in the country for a 

T beet growers reported, hx 
50 perce 
in 


ge this year will 
growers were 
ult Lake City, and 
sufficient to provide one- 
man, woman, 
year. 

I rte wever, that 
nt of the sugar consumed 
United States. In other 


beet 


every 


he 





Ihe 
is only 


annually 


this 
the 


ther sugar in 











h approximately a 
unt will go t industrial pro- 
d, cakes, sweets, and the other 
require su 

i crop is being grown in spite of 

the opposition that has been regularly ex 
plified by administration leaders who have 
kept beet-sugar production down so we could 
buy sugar from ofishore areas. It wasn’t 


until tl 1942—that the farmer: 


In 


were 


is year- 





encouraged to grow m war i941 a 
reducti \ e farmers of 17 
perce lati growing 
O1 per week is the 
W: ed with sugar 
from must be made 
y the I ve it out into the 
proper ¢ nnel imere 1s 1 room ior th 
comir crop 
Like rubb we shou ever again permit 
ourselv to become dependent upon foreign 
irces supply for sugar We have found 
ut that it may be a fine idea to patronize 
othe. natio and forego production of our 
cv dau ig cetimes, but when war comes 
s us woefully short Never again 
we allow th SWivei-chalr artists to 
lt Nation into cutting down domestic 
sugar p ucvion 
Every storag warehou n Pueblo i 
mmed with sacks of unsold sugar, but the 
rati ng boys at Wash till maintain 


nere 18 a snortage, even W 4 Dumper sugar 


ti harvested this fall. 





Address by Franklin L. Burdette 
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> i fil 





ne 
F ; Tic t 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 
OF I NA 
IN E HOUSE OF REPRI 
Phursday, J 1942 
Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
m¢ sent of the House I present for 
publics n in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent addrs delivered by Frank- 
lin L. Burdette, dire of the citizen- 
ship cou of Butler Unive ty, over 
1 WISH on July 27, 1942. His sub- 
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ject was Citizenship in Time of War. 
The address was as follows: 


Even so confirmed a realist as the late 
Thomas Wolfe wrote in the last of his novels 
enthusiastic words of confidence about the 
future of America. “I think,” he said, “the 
true fulfillment of our spirit, of our people, 
of our mighty and immortal land is yet to 
come. I think the true discovery of our own 
democracy is still before us. And I think that 
all these things are as certain as the morn- 
ing, as inevitable as noon.” 

These words of a famous novelist express 
the challenging opportunity with which our 
country is faced. Can we not believe that 
they are a prediction of our destiny? 

Of all forms of government, democracy is 
most dependent upon the quality of its citi- 
zenship. Democracy is a form of government 
in which the people effectively control pub- 
lic policy. In the long run it can be no better 
than the people make it. We in America 
enjoy the privileges of a particular type of 
democracy, a representative form which we 
call a republic. But its ends—liberty, jus- 
tice, domestic tranquillity, the common de- 
fense, and the general welfare—can never be 
attained except through the intelligence, edu- 


cation, and social morality of the people them- 
selves 


Because society is too complex for any in- 





dividual to serve effectively in every phase of 
social endeavor, educati must assist in 
the training of leaders who specializ In 


totalitarian countries leadership is based 


on 





} 








violence and force. In democracies it is 
founded on the principle of persuasion. 
Among us one is a leader if he can in a 
peaceful and orderly fashion convince his 
fellows that his policies or principles are 
right 

Development of citizenship is n more 
important than in time of war. In such times 





ns areind 


democratic instituti are if} 


l anger not only 
but from new ¢ 























from witl lements of politi- 
cal pov hich must accompany new emer- 
gencies. To weather the storms of military 
crisis, liberty and free instituti must be 
rooted both in emotional stability and in- 
tellect certainty. Ci must be very 
sure, both in heart and in mind, that govern- 
ment by the peopl: is always in the long run 
the most effective means to happiness and 
abundance. 

We in America now have much for which to 
be thankful in the fact that we are a peopie 
of united minds. There } e been times in 
our history when our soldi have gone to 
the battle front leaving dissension and criti- 


cism behind them. In the Civil War our own 


State of Indiana was for a time troubled with 
a legislature unwilling to appropriate funds 
even for military necessities. There were 














men who demanded a peace of compromise 
and who attempted to thwart a vigcrous 
prosecution of the war. In the Congress of 
the United States at the same time a Senator 
from Delaware denounced the policies and 
leadership of the war administration. Said 
that Senator, “Sir * * if I wanted to 
paint a despot, a man perfectly regardless of 
every constitutional right of people, whose 
worn servant, not ruler, he is, I would paint 
the hideous form of Abraham Linc : 

Are we not thankful that such sentiment 
as these are not to be heard am ur people 
in ? Is it not true that we share a 
Se h ] ‘ I ed by Ce Oliv 
P n, who steered India hip of 
ta the Civil W I { said | 
in effe th t may ne of u 
I nherit v h oul i ised 
With their bl l ] ve up v 
OU 

Shor I the courage of our a rs, of 

ir neighbors, and of our so! -yes, even the 
unit our people uS Cause to remem- 
ber that there for many irs be a need 
ihcut the world for American unity and 
Ame! n dfs of pu May we, 

preparing ourselves in these times of crisis, 








remember that there will be a continuing 
crisis of reconstruction in the years to come. 
We have heard it said before that never again 
would the world be allowed to disintegrate 
into disorder and war. Once again we hear 
that firm resolve, and to make it effective you 
and I and every other American must assume 
responsibility for it. We must ask ourselves 
in all seriousness what we can do, as indi- 
viduals and in ccoperation with others, to 
make the world a place of peace and pros- 
perity 
There 
behavior 
stand 


are of democratic 
should under- 
we do, de C- 


maximum eficc- 


basic principles 
which all citizens 
and observe. Unless 








racy can never achieve its 

tivencs However great our leaders, we must 
yive them the support and guidance of a 
determined people 


Fortunately, there dstick against 





which we can measu policies and 
public attitudes to tell Yr or not they 
are demccratic. After all is said and done, 
democracy is based on the principle of the 
welfare of others, on the principle of help- 
ing great masses of people like you and me 





ever policies are rooted in selfishness, in 
pr for the few, in designs against the 
welfare of humanity, they are undemccratic 


But whenever policies spring from a determi- 


nation to make life for the many richer and 
fuller, they are in essence democratic. 

Our great institutions of social order in 
America are fundamentally democratic be- 
cause they serve the interests of the many 


rather than the few und 


disservice to the 


Wherever we have f 
many, if we have been wise, 
we h attempted to correct it. By and 
large we Americans have been eager to reward 
these who can find ways better to serve the 
people. We have called our statesmen great 
when they have found new and practical r 
to common achievement We have rewarded 


ave 


ads 





men of industry and science with our ap- 
proval when they have heiped all of us to live 

better and more comfortable lives 
Some of us have not recognized by name 
the great lesson which we have learned in 
America: that the fullest and happiest life 
is that one whose resources are shared with 
others Yet, more and more in the course 
of our history, we have come to apply that 
lesson We know that our health is most 
ecure when all the country is free from 
disease: we know that our money is Safest 
1 all the people are prosperous; and we 





know that our country and our own stake 
in it are most wisely administered when 
ill people may share the benefits of edu- 
catio Indeed, in such ways we have 
translated our lesson of the shared life into 
cial action 
In time of war we are called upon more 





than ever before to share our resources 
with others that we may make common 
cause toward a great victory And we re- 
spond gladly because we know that in unity 
of ction tl ere is greatest certainty for in- 
dividual and mutual success. We buy War 
bonds because we believe in common action 
for a common end We salvage rubber, 
metal, paper, and countless other materials 
because WV know that thrift will mean 
trength for our people and for our armies. 

From these lessons of cooperative action, 
of shared resources, of better lives through 
the simple device of helping others, it is 
but a step in the progress of human de- 





to the principle, some day to be 
that all the world may live more 
bundantly through the medium of shared 
¢ yurce 
We are now engaged in a conflict to de- 
fend the world against greed, lust for power, 
d unwillingness to share with others. 
We have risen up in our might to defend 
ur country and our homes against un- 
principled attacks upon our security and 
upon our happiness n the fulfillment of 
our conviction that democracy must help 
hers to freedom and to the privilege of 


! 





sharing in the opportunities of the world, 
we shall bend every resource that ours may 
be an early victory. But as a people we are 


not only brave, we are familiar with the 
advantages of employing the resources of 
experience. We will turn to the pages of 


our history, look to the foundations of our 
republic, and find guiding principles of jus- 


tice and right which have successfully led 
us as a nation We shall not be turned 


aside by the temptations of injust 
misused power. 

It has been said aptly that we must now 
win the , secure the peace, and build a new 
world. We can accomplish those lofty aims 
only through preparation. That preparation 
must involve a wise application of the 
principles which nave people 
We st be aware that every citizen shares 
not only the privi'eges but also the responsi- 
bilities in America today 


ice or of 


war 


all 


made us a great 





mu 


nd tomorrow 


may be proud of our resources, of our unity, of 
our great territory. our free and industrious 
people; but we must be willin » work t 

great task of building an ever finer social 
order. We must never forget that our demo- 
cratic institutions rest on a fundamental 


recognition of human worth a on the con- 


viction that human personality can be devel- 
Oped to ever higher planes of mental and 
moral achievement. 

To accomplish our high ms in the w d 


of the future, all of us will nec 
principles of the scientific me 


d to apply the 


hod, whether 


the problems we need to solve are within the 
fields of the physical sciences, the biclogical 
ciences, the social sciences, or the humani- 
ties. In short, we must develop way f 
thinking which demand that full nd ac- 
curate information be gathered before de- 
cisions or judgments are mad Such a 
method of sound thinking is indispensable to 
informed and effective citizenship. But we 
must not forget that information is useful 


only if we are guided by principles high 
enough and fine enough to make the right 
decisions We cannot depe1 upon 
alone; we must utilize with our facts our 
ide: and our faith 








The good citizen now, in this war, is like 
the good citizen in time of peace—a well- 
rounded personality ready to share with the 


d shoulder 


fillment of 


world his abilities and ready 
to shoulder with ochers in 
obligations to build and uphold the f 
tions of a brave new world. He is a man able 
to appreciate the ures and re- 
sponsibilities of to understand 
the great opportunities of liviz 
freedom and oppcrtunity For him no task 
in use of democrat livi is eve! 
great 





unda- 


simple plea 


life and ) 








1a woria Ol 


the ci 


EXTENSION OF RE 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 


OF 

THE HOUSE OF 
Monday, August 3, 1942 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 

permission to extend my remarks, I in- 

sert herewith copy of a bill which has 


IN 


been today introduced by me to aid in 
national defense and to protect union 


employees. It is as follows 


H. R. 7457 
A bill to aid in national defense and to 
protect union employees 
Be it enacted, etc., That, to aid in the 


prevent interference 


imerce and 


national defense 
foreign and interst 





ate con 
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tect 





employees who are members of any 
union, from and aiter the enactme f th 
acy no person, firm, corporation, union, or 
association shall require of any employs 
seeking employment, as a condition preced- 
ent to being reinstated as a member in g 
standing of any union to which he forme! 
belonged, the payment of any dues, s} ] 
assessments or fees which are in arrears and 
which said employ has been unable to } 





either because 

reverses or 

the United State 
Sec. 2. Any empl 





servi 























any union, who cause of h 
armed forces of the United States, or because 
of illnes unemployment or fir l 
verses, has been unable to pay any du 
sessments or sums levied by any u n shall 
not hereafter be required to make such back 
payment as a condition » reinst ment in 
£0 us a member of a union to 
wh l d 
employe i ne der 
al mn, W onc I Gq I 
as a member i hu n I I - 
after subseq tly b C rec } 4 
second or other ation fé ) 
E in become a member of tha r any affili- 
ed union 
Sec. 4. Any employee wl r of 
any union and who has, for any ¢ rea- 
ons enumerated in sections 1 and 2 hereof, 
been unable to meet ar essme 
payment of any dues ir ed | u I 
to which he belonged for a period of 
more than 6 m ! shall e of 
] b it I n Da T I ( ed 
members! p Y of 
union 1 iged ied he 
meets currs jue I me 
Sec. 5. An} indi ; 
any paymer eg Y t 
upon convictior ereof, | ubje if 
of not more than $1,000 ny I 
not more than 6 m«¢ fine 
dad impri mel! 
EE ee 
Is There a Sugar Shortag: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOT OF REPRESI 
Thursday, J 30 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigai Mr 


Speaker, 1 ; ago oi ( Gov- 
ernment were telling American 

and consumers that sugar suppl were 
ample and that rumor } ning a 


] cy . hat 
pending norta > were LU Da Ol 


fact. They were so cocksure of this that 


they arbitrarily reduced tl d 
of continental beet and ¢ f r 16.2 
ent. 
se assertion h 
a claim of a sus hort Or 





January 18, 1942, the S A 
culture declared 
The} just wor t 


One 
nounced itioning plan 
important food item were being | 

Vithout question, the administ1 


record concerning sugar makes eve1 

discouraging reading than its re { - 
tive to aluminum, tin, and rul if 
there is a sugar shortage nov hen re 
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was an utter failure to see the facts 
clearly; there was astounding and un- 
justified overconfidence; there was com- 
plete failure to make adequate plans to 
avert a shortage. The discouraging situ- 
ation facing the country should have been 
recognized. If there is no sugar shortage 
now, then the rationing of this necessary 
commodity, and the consequent disas- 
trous reSults to berry growers and other 
food producers, is entirely unjustified. 

It is evident that only through the 
force of aroused public opinion will sim- 
ilar mista lative to this and other 
commodities be averted in the future. 

f last year Department of 
ure ‘fense officials have 
great deal to say on the subject of 
supplies. The enormity of their 

by what they 


a 
Res It 


tne 


and dk 


is best disclosed 

iid al done. 
On December 13, 1940, the De- 
it of Agriculture announced that 
stic beet-sugar acreage in 1941 
would be reduced 16.2 percent, or from 
979.000 acres to 820,000 acres. Previous 
to this, the mainland cane area had been 
drasticall; 
Second. In his annual report for 1940, 
the Sec: tary of culture observed 
of our agricultural im- 
por which can be produced in 
United States. In the same report 
te situation from the sta 
upplies of food is “ex- 
He furth 


cut. 


Ac} 
tnat sugar is one 
the 
he 
tes that our nd- 
jOINnt OL Fe 


trons 


“the sugar pl 


er observed 
gram provides 
for the protection of our con- 
and boasted how the op€ration 
r-normal granary as applied to 
r had protected consumers and 
ners aduring tne past year. 

22 

ultur 

ling the 


was St 


Miss 
umer imissioner 
Advisory Com- 
ment in which she 
tl effect that a 


It was reported 


nal Def 


‘ tot 
ea a Stal 


nce 
List 


sSary, 


sugar produc 
in dome 


curtailment of 


release of the 
941.) 
1941. the Sec- 
plans 
certain 


inced 


supplies to meet United Sts 


foods. The plan applied to hogs, poultry, 
and dairy products. Sugar, however, 
was not one of the commodities so fa- 
vored. Leon Henderson and Miss Har- 
riet Elliott endorsed this program. In 
making the announcement, the Secre- 
tary stated: 

The Department of Agriculture announced 
today an expansion of the ever-normal gran- 
ary program into a food program designed 
sure ample supplies for the United 
States, Great Britain, and other nations 
resisting aggression ae 

“This ever-normal food supply program 
will, we feel, stimulate sufficient increases in 
production to insure that food supplies will 
be adequate for all needs here and abroad.” 
(Press release of the Department of Agricul- 
, April 3, 1941.) 


to a 


ture 


Sixth. About 2 weeks later, on April 
19, 1941, to be exact, the Sugar Division 
of the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that it had looked into the in- 
ternational situation and had decided 
that there was no need for increasing 
domestic This announce- 
ment 


proauction, 
stated: 

In view of the devs 
tional situation and in sugar market 
during recent months had been 
considering the advisability of increasing 1941 
production allotments, but that because of 
the availability of large reserve stocks in 
some of the domestic areas, as weil as in 
nearby foreign areas, it had been decided to 
maintain the aliotments their present 
level ress release of the Department of 

. , April 19, 1941.) 


lopments in the interna- 
the 


Officials 


Seventh. A month later, on May 27, 
1941, Vice President Henry A. WALLACE, 
the former Secretary of Agriculture, who 
had conceived and inaugurated the ever- 
normal granary scheme, noted that there 
is little likelihood of “days without sugar” 
during this war “thanks to the ever- 
normal granary.” He said: 

ever-normal 
modern farm 


In this war, thanks to the 
granary and the efficiency of 
production, we can approach the problem 
more constructively than during the last war. 
There seems little likelihood that we shall 
have meatless day or days without sugar. 
Apparently, we shall not have to cut down 
on our own food needs in order to make 
sure that there is a send to our 
friends across the sea (Nutrition and Na- 

) U. S. Dep Agricul- 
1941.) 


surplus t 


th. On June 21, 
of Agriculture issued a 


forth its policy 


Depart- 

statement 

cy relative to sugar 

the duration of the emergency. 

Quota supplies would be increased in 

event consumers wished to carry larger 

ocks, but no mention was made of 

steps actually being taken to encourage 

an increase of domestic production. This 

en: of policy called attention to 

e supplies of food that were avail- 
consumption. It observed: 


ment 
setting 


for 


available 
tes requirements, 
partment has alre point in a 
of the Bureau of Agricultural 

ym the sugar situation that this 
roduction, together with relatively 
ry-over stocks, “assur total supply 
to the United States well in excess 
marketing quota and in excess 

1 during any year of the past 
prospect well 
able to the 


; f 
the amount ol 


regard to 


A mit 
ed ou 


Imply 


51 there is ir 
*}’s . 


f sugar avail 


i 
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United States in other Western Hemisphere 
countries.” It also pointed out that the 
world supply of sugar for the 1940-41 maiket- 
ing year is the largest supply on record. 
(Press release of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, June 21, 1941.) 


Ninth. Then more than 2 months 
elapsed before the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture announced the Department’s gen- 
eral over-all program to increase produc- 
tion during 1942. But even at this late 
date nothing was said about the urgent 
need for expanding domestic sugar pro- 
duction. In fact, certain evidence indi- 
cates that the Department of Agriculture 
had not as yet made up its mind what 
it was going to do about domestic sugar 
production. Instead of lifting restric- 
tions outright, the announcement stated 
that “there apparently will be no effec- 
tive limitation on domestic cane and beet 
acreages in 1942.” Why was it only ap- 
parent? Why did they not know for 
certain at this late date? 

Tenth. Two days after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor we were again assured that 
there were ample supplies of all foods. 
For example, on December 9, 1941, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard said: 

In the ever-normal granary we have stored 
reserves of food, feed, and fiber—the greatest 
in our history 


On the same date President Roosevelt 
said that— 


At present we shall not have to curtail the 
normal use of articles of food. There is 
enough food today for all of us and enough 
left over to send to those who are fighting 
on the same side with us. 


Eleventh. On December 12, 1941, the 
Washington Post published a story that 
obviously was inspired by officials within 
the Department of Agriculture, the pur- 
pose of which was to reassure the Amer- 
ican consumer that there was to be no 
sugar shortage. This newspaper reports 
Government officials as saying that— 

Supplies of sugar, the bulk of which is ob- 
tained from offshore producing areas, con- 
tinue ample for months ahead a > ee 
Officials conceded * * that the war in 
the Pacific may cut off supplies from the 
Philippines. They expressed a firm belief, 
nevertheless, that suffi supplies could 
be secured from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
South America, as from domestic 
production of cane and beets 


Twelfth. On December 18, 1941, 
Department of Agriculture issued 
other of its periodical analyses of 
national food situation. Again it 
observed that— 

We have (of food) for our 
people, in the forces, 
enough more to help feed our allies. 


ient 


well as 


the 
an- 
the 
was 


plenty 
luding 


own 


armed and 


Concerning sugar, this official report 
stated that— 

Some special arrangemen have 
made to assure us of imports of certain ag- 
ricultural products, such as a guaranty of 
space for the Cuban sugar quota to this 
country. 

Thirteenth. Then, toward the end of 
the year, on December 27, 1941, R. M. 
Evans, the man who was in charge of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
for the past several years, assured us that 
there were ample food supplies, that 


‘ 


been 
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there would be no rationing, because we 
had “planned it that way.” Mr. Evans 
is quoted in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 28, 1941, as having stated: 

When the war situation hit, we were pre- 
pared to handle the food problem due to our 
previous planning * * * there is no rea- 
son to believe that the people of the United 
States and other countries cannot expect all 
the food that is necessary. There is n” rea- 
son why there should be any rationing here. 


Fourteenth. But in spite of everything 
that had been said during the previous 
year, on January 18, 1942, the Secretary 
of Agriculture announced the existence 
of a sugar shortage. 

Fifteenth. And, finally, 1 week later, 
on January 25, 1942, Leon Henderson an- 
nounced that rationing plans for sugar 
were being drawn up and would be put 
into operation within the next few 
weeks. 

A fitting climax to this record was add- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture the 
day after Mr. Henderson announced that 
sugar rationing was necessary. On Jan- 
uary 26, 1942, the Department released 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for 1941. Therein the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture observed: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion is trying to do now what it has tried to 
do all along, namely, to assist farmers in 
producing more of what the country needs 
and less of what it does not need. * * * 
Consumers have never gone short as a result 
of Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
programs. 


In making this statement the Secre- 
tary must have intentionally overlooked 
the administration’s policy toward do- 
mestic production of sugar. 

The extent of the administration’s 
failure to foresee that a sugar shortage 
was impending and to make plans ac- 
cordingly is best illustrated by an exami- 
nation of the extent of the shortage that 
now is said to exist and will exist for 
some time to come. Normally this coun- 
try consumes annually approximately 
7,000,000 tons of sugar. In 1940 cOon- 
sumption was approximately 6,700,000 
tons and in 1941 it was 7,500,000 tons. If 
we are to cut consumption one-third be- 
low the 1941 level, as announced by Leon 
Henderson, then consumption during the 
next year will be about 5,000,000 tons. 
This compares with only 5,300,000 tons of 
sugar that can be secured from all sources 
of supply in 1942, according to current 
estimates. In 1941 these same sources 
supplied nearly 7,990,000 tons. Asa con- 
sequence of smailer inventories of domes- 
tic beet sugar, this source will provide 
cnly 1,750,000 tons in 1942 compared with 
1,940,000 tons in 1941, the latter crop be- 
ing consumed in 1942. This figure is the 
result of the forced reduction of sugar 
production in 1941. Domestic cane will 
provide 450,000 in 1942, compared with 
408,000 tons in 1941; Hawaii, 500,000 tons 
as against 903,000; Puerto Rico, 1,100,000 
tons compared with 993,000; Cuba, 
1,070,000 tons for United States con- 
sumption compared with 2,696,000 tons; 
and other foreign countries only 35,000 
tons in 1942 as compared with 190,000 
tons in 1941. It is expected that the Vir- 
gin Islands will provide just as much in 


1942 as in 1941, that is, 5,000 tons and 
that. miscellaneous sources can be 
counted on for another 390,000 tons. 

From the above it is noted that the 
largest curtailment is in Cuban sugar. 
The reduction from this source will 
amount to 1,626,000 tons in 1942. The 
size of this cut is apparent when one 
realizes that the total curtailment in 
sugar from the Philippines and Hawaii 
combined will amount to only 1,254,000 
tons. 

According to the official explanation, 
receipts from Cuba will be materially re- 
duced because of shipments to our allies 
and because there will be a large amount 
of Cuban sugar required in 1942 for the 
manufacture of high-test molasses from 
which alcohol is to be produced for war 
needs. It is said that last year the 
equivalent of more than 1,300,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar was used for this latter 
purpose. The fact that supplies from 
Cuba are to be so drastically curtailed is 
ironical when one recalls that every ef- 
fort on the part of the domestic sugar 
industry to increase domestic production 
during the last few years has always been 


met with the charge that Cuba could 
always supply our needs—and then 
some. 


One of the most interesting features 
of this shortage of Cuban sugar is the 
speed with which it developed. As al- 
ready noted, supplies from Cuba for 1942 
were estimated at 1,070,000 tons on Jan- 
uary 25, 1942. The 1942 Cuba quota that 

jas announced by the Department of 
Agriculture on December 31, 1941, called 
for 2,297,533 tons. Consequently an jm- 
portant question is, What happened to 
1,227,533 tons of 1942 sugar in the course 
of 25 days? As of this date officials of 
the Department of Agriculture certainly 
knew or should have known full details 
concerning sugar supplies that would be 
needed by the Allies and the amount of 
sugar that would be diverted to the pro- 
duction of alcohol. As noted above, one 
major reason given by the governmental 
officials for the curtailment in supplies 
from Cuba was the need for diverting 
large supplies of Cuban cane sugar to 
the production of molasses to be used in 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 
They completely closed their eyes to ap- 
proximately 1,500,000,000 bushels of sur- 
plus grain raised on American farms 
and threatening the farmers’ market 
for this year’s crop, which have been 
available for this purpose since before 
the manufacture ef alcohol from sugar 
was begun. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, however, “less cane sugar” is to 
be used for this purpose in 1942 than in 
1941. The January 1942 issue of the Sur- 
vey of Current Business, a publication of 
that Department, states that— 


Last year Cuba produced high-t molasses 
equivalent to 1,400,000 tons of sugar, largely 
for the United States, and this year the equiv- 
alent of at least 1,200,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
is similarly needed 

As a matter of fact, not a single pound 


of Cuban cane or other sugar “is needed” 
for the production of alcohol for war pur- 
poses. The raw material for all alcohol 
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production necessary is contained in the 
surplus grain I have mentioned. The al- 
location of 1,200,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
for the manufacture of alcohol is utterly 
unjustified. This sugar added to that we 
have from other sources would com- 
pletely dispose of any excuse for ration- 
ing this commodity. 

For an administration that contains so 
nany who love to talk, there has been an 


amazing amount of silence concerning 
the entire sugar situation. This hesi- 


tancy to give full details relative thereto 
has led to much confusion. The confu- 
sion, however, is readily understood when 
one considers the administrative maze 
through which a pound of sugar must 
pass before it can get from producer to 
refiner toconsumer. One writer has said 
that the confusion of Washington au- 
thority over sugar is almost indescribable. 
According to Harold Fleming, writing in 
the Christian Science Monitor of January 
27 1942: 

There has been confusion of 
slowness to act * * * 


authority and 
The Department 


of Agriculture is the legal peacetime author- 
ity in charge of sugar quotas. But the De- 


partment of State had the 
initiating and putting through the recent 
agreement for the purchase of the entir« 
Cuban crop. Actual purchase, however, must 
be made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration affiliate, the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. Price control is the responsibility 
of the Office of Price Administration And 
responsibility for allocation of sugar to the 
industry rested with the old Office of Produc- 
tion Management and presumably 
with the new War Production Board 

Last week the Department of Agricultur: 
called hearings with the refiners for the al- 
location of the Cuban sugar to be bought by 
the Defense Supplies Corporation. But 
the meeting gathered, Agricultur called it 
off, referring the responsibility to the Sugai 
Division of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 


responsibility for 


8O how 


when 


Some idea of the startling and amaz- 
ing extent of this confusion is found in 
the following: 

Cecil B. Dickson of the Chicago Sun 
in a special article in the Washington 
Post of June 11, revealed that sugar stock 
piles in the United States had become 
so large that they were embarrassing 
Government officials responsible for the 
drastic rationing of sugar. Mr. Dickson’ 
statement was based on data fi 
confidential Government survey of 
supply situation given to the Chicago 


Im a 
th 
ul 


Sun. The report, made by an unnamed 
agency, showed in detail that even after 
supplying Russia with the necessary 
amount of sugar, the total availabl p 
ply for the United States would be 7,995 


000 tons, compared with an average an 
nual consumption of 6,800,000 ton 


So overcrowded were ¥ h 


the commodity that ove es had b 
made to the War Produ n Boar 
eastern sugal Leresi i cr t ( 
tion of warehou to st the ur 
pected surplus, Dickson 1 

sons for the surplus were given in- 
expectedly large shipme: fron W 
Indies and Hawaii; and the rec 

version of distilleries to tl pre yn 


of industrial 
other grains fo 
munitions, especially smok powd 


alco: h iFOMm 


r tne ! nul lre Ol 
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This latter has reduced by about 50 per- 

he unt of sugar originally esti- 
perts to be needed for the 
of industrial alcohol. 


Administrative bungling and confu- 
Sion have also been the characteristic 
feature of the Government’s handling of 
the problem of industrial alcohol. This 
problem is a part and parcel of the sugar 
problem, because Cuban molasses, with 
low sugar content, is the normal raw 
material from which the bulk of our in- 
dustrial alcohol has heretofore been pro- 
lu Industrial alcohol is important 

nse, because large quantities of it 
needed in the production of smcks 

powder. One pound of powder re- 

ss about one-half pound of alcohol; 

7 pounds to the gallon. 

as inaugurated our defense 

in May of 1940 and in December 

year gave our promise to the 
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as they were in August of last year. This 
much corn could be turned into 150,090,- 
000 gallons of alcohol, or 100,000,000 gal- 
lons in excess of the shortage, as esti- 
mated in August 1941. They have not 
even now begun to realize what the 
demand for alcohol will be long before 
the war is ended. 

From the evidence one 
following conclusions: 

First. The same lack of foresight has 
been displayed by the administration in 
its handling of the sugar situation as Was 
the case with aluminum, tin, and rubber. 

Second. Much of the confusion which 
surrounds the current sugar situation 

resuited from the overlapping of 

ponsibility. 

Third. The current sugar 
largely the result leterm 
the part of offic 
ernment to | 
production oi 

Fourcvh. Inste a consum- 
ers’ buying panic, actions taken and 
statem b nment officials 
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n hie ces have aggra- 
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Only One Life Even for Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monaay, August 3, 1942 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
American’s dream is of liberty with the 
“four freedoms.” He is willing to make 
any possible sacrifice, even to the point 
of hurling his machine and himself into 
certain destruction, if in so doing he feels 
he is serving his Nation, is helping to 
hasten the day when his children are 
given a better chance of security for the 
future life, or if he feels that it will tend 
to prevent the loss of the freedom, and 
the security for freedom, that the people 
of our country now enjoy. 

COLIN 


yé 
Jv 


This is my country, this is my land, 

These are the people for whom I would die, 
All that I have or hope to command 

Upon the Altar of Freedom now lie 
This is my challenge, this is my call, 

And this is the day for which I was born, 
Now am I ready, giving it all, 

True to the vows my fathers have sworn. 
Take you my baby, take you my wife, 

Keep you them happy, contented and free, 
Teach them that giving the gift of life 

Was ever the price of liberty. 


While Congress is working with a pro- 
gram for the Nation, and while execu- 
tives and chief officers are planning ways 
and means, our men are out there on the 
several fronts in a world at war, following 
the program already begun. Good men 
are dying. We hope our program is the 
best. Whatever it is we have entered 
into its destiny. Our hand is to the stick. 
Let us feel, under Heaven, that the 
counsel on which we rest our highest and 
greatest effort is safe from folly, sound 
in sanity, and is based upon prudence. 
No man has morc than one life to give for 
his country. 





Pensioners Should Be Allowed To Earn 
Small Sums Without Jeopardizing Pen- 
sion Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H. R. 5947, a bill to authorize 
old-age pensioners to have an independ- 
ent income up to $25 per month without 
in any manner affecting adversely their 
pension privilege, I was gratified to see 
an editorial in support of my views on 
the subject in the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee of June 1, an editorial which later 
appeared in the Modesto Bee and the 
Fresno Bee, other McClatchy publica- 
tions. 








Because this timely editorial refers to 
and discusses a subject which will re- 
quire legislative treatment, I ask the 
unanimous conser:t of the membership 
that it may be spread upon the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PENSIONERS SHOULD BE ALLOWED WORK ON 
SIDE 
the Sc Se- 


from cial 


7ton, 


Acting under orders 
curity Board in Washir the California 
Department of Social Welfare some 
ago was compelled to suspen ! 
the California law which per: 
pensioners to earn as much as § 
by their Own personal efi 
their pension payments 

Governor Olson and other 
who keenly felt the injustice of 
made a fervent plea for its mc 
all in vain. 


2 years 








rulir 


tnis 
\dification, but 





The Social Security Board ins d that 
under the law as passed by Congress, its hands 
were tied; and that if a pensioner earned 
any money, it would have to be subtracted 
from his pension. And thus far Congress has 
not seen fit to change the la 

Is not the time approp! to mak 





concerted drive to bring about a restoratio 
this privilege to those in Califc 
65 years of age? 

In the first place, these people find it in- 
creasingly difficult to spread their maximum 
payment of $40 a month over the increased 





ria more thé 


cost of everything they must buy and every 
service for which they must pay 
Food is up. 


Rent is up. 

Everything 1s up 

And so they find themselves in the middle 
of the squeeze play between a fixed 
income and decreasing purchasing power 


nal 
Smail 


That is the personal angle of the matter 
in dollars and cents, to say nothing of the 
greater enjoyment these respected men and 
women would get out of life if able to do 


something which they believed to be 
as well as remunerative 

But there is also the question of the 
for this labor, which p1 s to be 
increasingly acute. 

Why not give the olcst 
with the rest of us th 


useful 


need 
omise yme 
chance to feel 
at they are making a 


real contribution to the winning of the war? 

True, some of them are incapacitated or 
in the ranks of the unemployables But 
there are literally thousands who would wel- 
come the chance to end their enforced idle- 
ness in order to do their bit for Uncle Sam. 

To permit all who want to engage in em- 
ployment which would increase their income 
by $15 a month would help them and heip 
the country as well 

Why not take steps to get the entire Cali- 


fornia delegation in Congress lined 
such an amendment? 


up behind 





is 


ey 


The Rights of Negroes in Respect to Civil 


Appointments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF Ff 


ay 
ve 


PRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the Negro 
race in America comprises, roughly 
speaking, about one-tenth of our entire 
population. In every war in which our 
country has been engaged Negroes have 
done their full part willingly and patri- 
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otically and many of them have con- 
tributed the last full measure of devotion 
in disease-infested combat zones and on 
the battlefields. So it is in the present 
crisis, when the issue at stake involves 
the very existence of our fr institu- 
tions and the preservation of lib 


e 


ty the 
Ly, f 


el I) 
most precious heritage of men on eartl 
Negroes are responding in accordance 
with their best traditions. They are ral- 
lying to the colors and signing up at , 
recruiting offices and their performans 
in this hour of the Nation’s peril is pra - 
worthy, indeed. 

It has always been my contention—a 


contention which I believe is fou 


right and justice—that Negroes 
offer their services and their lives with- 
out stint in the field of military opera- 
tions when our country is in tr ub t} 

are entitled to consideration in the dis- 
tribution of civil appointments. S) k- 
ing by and large, if a Negro is good 


enough to die for his country he shou! 
be considered good enough 1 
country in an appropriate civ 
ity. He also is entitled to the benefit of 
military training which will enable him 
to protect and defend himself and 
quit himself creditably in deadly combat. 
With this latter thought in mind I intr« 
duced in the House the following amend- 
ment to the first supplemental civil func- 
tions bill when that measure was under 
consideration on September 23, 1940: 


oO serve 


Yr) 


to ac- 


al 


}~ 


Amendment 








offered by Mr. LupLtow On 
page 10, after line 18, insert a 1 pi L, 
as follows: 

“No trainee under the f goi ippro- 
priations shall be discrimi d ns e- 
cause of sex, race, or col ‘ separate 
schools are required by lav e popu- 
lation groups, to the extent need tr - 
€es of each such group, equit provision 
shall be made for facilities and training of 
like quality.” 

The amendment was adopted d it 
became a part of the law of the la 

Coincident with the vast wartim - 
pansion of Government bureaus now - 


ing on and enormous accretions to 
Government’s civil personnel, the ques- 
tion has arisen as to whether Negroes are 





receiving a share of the civil appoint- 
ments which might be said rightfu to 
belong to an element that compri a 
tenth of our entire population. I 
raised the question myself in my cat - 
ity as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and by unanimous consent of 
the House I present for publication in 1 


CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp excerpts of 
mony on this subject before our sub 
mittee on the first supplemer 
defense appropriation bill for 19843. when 
Leon Henderson, the Pri Administ 
tor, and Paul V. McNutt 


the Manpow Comm 











tn 


nesses. 


These ex 


xcerpts are as f 





Testimony taken b D . 
cies Subcommittee on June 11, 1942 
I 
\TI N 
Mr. LupLow. It would seem to be 
justice that so large a part f Y 
tion as the 13,000,000 Negroes in t1 ( 
should have representation in the personne! 
commensurate with it mper ce No oné 
has ever challer the pati s of Ne- 





gioes which has 


d in every 
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war and every national crisis. Negroes com- 
prise about one-tenth of the population in 
the United States. Is it your thought that 
in filling positions in your organization that 
you give recognition to that fact? 

Mr. Henprrson. We have, and one of the 
things that I am quite proud of is a letter 
from he Negro organizations saying 
that we were in the forefront in the recog- 
nition of Negro employees. And, in addi- 
tion, we are working to insure that in com- 
munities thet are largely Negro populated, 
that Negroes are appointed as members on 
the rationi boards 

1 Mr. LupLow, I am not satis- 
fied that we have done what we should. I 
Can say that the Negro personnel] that we 
he Washington office has been 
very satisfactory to us, and I might say that 
it has | quite a surprise to a lot of people 
who have rever before worked with Negro 





























pers I € 
I mony t n before the Deficien- 
cies Subcommittee on June 12, 1942: 
COM! N i RI PI DISCRIMI- 
NATION NEGROES 
Mr. I ( in iz rmat has cc 
to n I uld like t present, and 
then I e to invit your ccom- 
n t s Negi leaders tell me that 
t knov t their own certain knowledge 
that certai stores m a practice of 
ch ng Negroes an increase of 15 percent 
fo: ( r what they charge white people. 
Mr. H ERSON. We have not had such 
complain me into us so far as I know. 
such case we will take 
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serving on boards or with boards or in con- 
nection with the district offices that we will 
undertake to select personnel who have the 
confidence of the people in those neighbor- 
hoods. I think we will be employing Negro 
inspectors under the instructions that I have 
given to our personnel people. 

Mr. LupLow. Can you give us the number 
of Negroes by States in the local price and 
ationing boards that have been appointed 
already? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No, sir; I cannct do that. 

Mr. Luptow. Can that be furnished for the 
record? 

Mr. HENDERSON. We do not have it by race, 
Mr. LupLow. 

Testimony taken before the Deficien- 


cies Subcommitee on June 16, 1942: 


NEGRO MANPOWER SERVICE 





Lupiow. I notice you h 
Negro manpower s 


with salaries of $: 


ive a set-up of 
ice, with 15 persons, 

Onc of the purposes 
stated in the just n is the investigation 
and adjustment of complaints involving dis- 
crimination or failure to utilize to the fullest 
available I wer or to extend 
training privileges to Negroes. Several Negro 
leaders have told me that they did not think 
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€ it egro manp 

















Negroes were getting the advantages of 
training that they should have, that there 
is a racial discrimination still existing. I 
wonder if you have gone into that. 

Governor McNutt. Yes. I ran into it head- 
on, as a matter of fact What happened was 
his We were cognizant of this problem. 
The employer would say “We will not take the 
pplicant because he has not been trained.” 
Tho in the training program would say: 





“We will not take th cant because the 
employer will not take him.” It was a vicicus 
The way we broke it was to force the 
x of Negroes. Then there was no excuse 
) side of the employer. We are endeavor- 
in and we will continue to do sc, to see that 
the prejudice is eliminated and that the em- 
ployers will acce his labor. We are also at- 
tempti t hin the limits of our 


facilities the opportunity for training. 
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America Is at War 


REMARKS 


Mr. 


Y 
ic- 


Pennsylvania. 
under leave to extend my 
include a radio address delivered 
J R. Melton, national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
on the occasion of the twenty-first 
1 State convention of the Ohio De- 
partment of the D. A. V. It is a timely 
t nt, well suited for the present 
. The most patriotic thing any or all 
of us should do is to build up morale at 
m The morale of people at home is 
ly reflected in the 
armed forces. 


The address follows: 
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I welcome this opportunity to speak over 
the Mutual network to my comrades and to 
my fellow citizens about America at war. 
America is no longer at the crossroads, 
hesitatin 1g what course to 
take. America has made her decision. Her 
people are again actively arrayed against 
criminally savage forces, America is at war, 
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and her sons are again in uniform in almost 
every corner of the world. America is not 
on the defensive, but America is striking 
with full fury against her enemies. America 
has but one avowed purpose, to win this war. 

I am happy to say that in the armed forces 
of this country there are hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of young men who are the sons 
of my comrades of World War No. 1. It is 
gratifying to hear them say, “My dad was in 
the last war and I hope I will be as good a 
soldier as he was.” 

From the,days of our return from the 
battlefields of France, we have tried to con- 
vince the people of this country of the need 
for proper and adequate national defense. 
We hated war then, as we hate it now, but 
we love liberty and freedom more than life 
itself. We had learned through sad experi- 
ence how cruel and unfair it was to place un- 
trained men into combat against more ex- 
perienced and better equipped forces. Our 
pleas for preparedness were disregarded. We 
can forget all of this if America will now 
give us her attention and listen to the mes- 
sage of America’s wartime disabled 

Our message is again a warning. This time 
it is an all-out alarm. There is no time for 
debate. Our message is to all of the people 
of this Nation. America is at war. She is 
at war with the most dangerous opponents 
ever faced by any nation in all history. 
America is at war against forces which aim 
to destroy the freedoms established by our 
forefathers and for which thousands have 
We would like to be able to tell the 


situation well in hand. It isn’t so, for 
simple reason that the battle is not car- 
against our a: med forces alone. Instead 
it is carried against the unarmed, the sick, 
the weak, and the helpless. Women and 
children may fall victims without notice. 
Therefore each one of us must ask Ourselves, 
“What am I doing to help win this war?” 

The men in our armed forces have alveady 
proven that they are willing to give up their 
very lives to keep the enemy out of America. 
From Alaska to Africa, from Iceland to Asia, 
on the land, on the sea, and in the air, our 
gallant soldiers and sailors and marines are 
proving their determination to destroy the 
enemies of our civilization and of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Any good soldier knows that if the morale 
of the troops is high the battle is half won. 
Good food, proper training, good equipment, 
the best of ms and ammunition is all very 





important and necessary, but it doesn’t add 
up to what brings about victories, unless there 
is also high morale. What is this thing 
called morale? The dictionary defines it as 


courage, zeal, confidence, determin 


hope, 


tion. It is the spirit of the men that wins 
battles. If men and women of our armed 
forces, facing the enemy on a dozen battle- 





fields in a dozen places around the world, 
know that the people at home believe in 
them and in the cause for which they are 


asked to give up their very lives, then their 
morale will remain Ligh. If the boys in our 
armed forces know that the citizens back 
home are cheerfully accepting re; 
which deprive them of what they 
think were necessities; if they 
hoarding is not 
ated; if they 
ingness to make sacrifices almost as great as 
they may be called upon to make, then the 
American soldier will fight and will win. 
right to know 


ulations 
used to 
know that 


or toler- 








fee] 


sure 
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The man in uniform has 
that his loved ones at home are being prcp- 
erly cared for and protected by those whcm 
he is defending. He has the right to know 
that great fortunes are not being made by 
big war contracts, that the men in great fac- 
tories producing his weapons of war are ni 
letting him down, while he is away 
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to victory. He has the right to believe and 
to know that the saboteur, the seditionist, 
and the traitor are being eliminated. 

If we at home do our part in bringing these 
things about, our armed forces will measure 
up to every tradition that has been handed 
down to them. They have the courage and 
we at home can, by our conduct, give them 
the hope, confidence, and zeal—the morale— 
that brings victories. 

The man in uniform knows that he is 
serving under his Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States. Don’t you 
think that the man in uniform will prove 
himself a better soldier and a better fighter 
if he knows that his neighbors and friends 
back home—the people he is fighting for— 
are showing the same loyalty, and giving the 
same support, to our Commander in Chief as 
is expected of him? America is at war, and 
that means all of America. The life of every 
man, woman, and child in America, and those 
yet unborn, is being affected by this war. 
Everything we love and hold dear is hanging 
in the balance. 

In the past America has faced great catas- 
trophies with courage and action. Wars, 
fires, floods, and earthquakes have struck at 
our people. Sacrifice was needed in each in- 
stance. Never have we shirked our responsi- 
bilities in war or in peace. Can we do less 
now? No greater test than this war for free- 
dom has ever faced this Nation. Destructive 
forces so great as to be almost unbelievable 
are pledged to destroy or enslave us. We are 
meeting the situation bravely, but we have 
not done enough. America is at war. We 
can all work longer, faster, better. We can 
all buy more War bonds. 

No task is too insignificant if it be helpful 
in winning this war. Even though we may 
not be called into uniform of our country 
because of age or disability, we should all 
offer our services in the great civilian army 
behind our armed forces. Let us be prepared 
for anything that this war might bring to 
our homes. By our humble efforts behind 
the lines we can again assure the men on 
the front lines that everything possible is 
being done to protect his loved ones at home. 

I am glad to announce to the mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts of the boys who have 
marched away to war that the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans is pledged to help these men 
and to assist their dependents. Recently, 
Congress authorized the Disabled American 
Veterans, as a congressionally incorporated 
organization, to extend membership to any 
citizen who has been wounded or gassed, or 
disabled while serving in our armed forces 
during any war. 

From the bottom of my heart, I hope that 
none of our boys will return with any dis- 
ability, thus to become eligible to member- 
ship in the Disabled American Veterans. But, 
this is war. You have already read the cas- 
ualty lists appearing in the papers of almost 
every town and village and hamlet of the 
land. Well, I have had the privilege of visit- 
ing some of our great Army hospitals where 
men from Pearl Harbor, the Coral Sea, Bataan, 
and Midway lay on beds of pain. The spirit 
of these men, their cheerfulness, their ex- 
pressions of hope and desire to get back into 
action, is inspiring indeed. I wish that every 
man and woman in America would visit them. 
I am sure that further pleas from our Presi- 
dent and other officials for continued and 
further sacrifice to win this war would then 
be unnecessary. 

On the return of America’s disabled to civil 
life, they will find, in the Disabled American 
Veterans, a group of men pledgéd to protect 
their interests and the interests of their de- 
pendents. Qualified men will handle their 
claims and in the great hospitals of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration their wounds and dis- 
abilities will be cared for. 

America is at war. This fact faced our 
national executive committee, which met this 
week in Cincinnati. As a result of their de- 


liberations, we sent the following telegram 
to the President of the United States; and I 
quote: 

“Devoutly desiring to contribute its utmost 
to America’s all-out war effort, the national 
executive committee, in meeting today, 
unanimously decided to postpone the 1942 
national convention of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, pending its future reevaluation 
of the war situation and also urged that all 
other national organizations do likewise.” 

The response of the W.ite House received 
from Stephen Early, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, is very gratifying to the Disabled 
American Veterans. I quote: 

“Please accept the President’s thanks for 
your telegram of July 23, informing him of 
the unanimous action of the national exec- 
utive committee in postponing the 1942 
national convention of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. This patriotic action in the 
interest of war conservation is most encour- 
aging to the President. It reflects the spirit 
of patriotism that will win this war.” 

We are at war! Again America lays on 
the altar of liberty “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

“God give usmen! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands * * *°* 





Preliminary Report of Unofficial Commit- 
tee To Investigate Fuel Oil, Gasoline, 
and Rubber Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1942 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
preliminary report of the unofficial com- 
mittee of the United States House of 
Representatives to investigate the fuel 
oil, gasoline, and rubber supply, July 31, 
1942: 


The purpose of this preliminary report is 
to present the facts, findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations of this committee on 
the petroleum supply situation as it con- 
cerns the eastern seaboard, otherwise known 
as district No. 1, as follows: 

A. Residual or industrial oil. 

B. Domestic heating oil. 

C. Gasoline. 

This committee was created for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a true picture of the pres- 
ent gasoline, oil, and rubber situation in 
order to clear up the confusion brought about 
by many conflicting and contradictory state- 
ments that have been issued by the several 
governmental agencies interested in the 
problem of shortages. The report on the 
rubber phase of this investigation will be 
made at a later date. It is the committee’s 
purpose to give to the Congress and to the 
people of the Nation a true picture of the 
facts. 

The committee, 
the following facts: 

1. The petroleum problem of the east coast 
is not merely one of gasoline shortage, but 
also includes a shortage of light fuel oil used 
for domestic heating, plus heavy fuel oil used 
for institutional heating and war industry 
heat and power. 

2. That at the present time 17 Eastern 
States and the District of Columbia are ra- 
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tioned for petroleum products, while the bal- 
ance of the Nation is not so rationed. 

8. Prior to the outbreak of the war 95 per- 
cent of all petroleum products were trans- 
ported by ocean tankers. Submarine warfare 
has reduced this to a minimum. Practically 
all transportation is now overland, so-called, 
and under the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. This committee believe this agency has 
attained the ultimate under existing condi- 
tions. 

4. That there is a dispute between, or 
among, the various agencies of Government as 
to whether or not the supply of petroleum 
products is sufficient for the entire needs of 
the Nation or whether there is actually a 
shortage of petroleum products at this time. 

5. That the evidence shows that there ex- 
ists five bottlenecks in the petroleum prob- 
lem, as follows: 

A. Lack of transportation facilities. 

B. Price differential between Texas oil and 
Mid-Continental oil. 

C. Lack of surplus petroleum supplies in 
Great Lake ports for reshipment to the east- 
ern seaboard. 

D. Absence of rationing in the remainder of 
the continental United States. 

E. Lack of strategic materials for 
equipment. 

6. That the evidence shows amazing con- 
flicts in the views, opinions, and delegated 
authority to the various governmental agen- 
cies charged with the expeditious solution of 
this problem. 

7. That it is variously estimated that the 
petroleum shortage on the eastern seaboard 
is between 200,000 and 300,000 barrels per 
day and this figure may be increased con- 
siderably during the winter months. 

8. That district No. 2, consisting of the 
Midwestern States, consumes 900,000 barrels 
of petroleum per day. Its production is in 
excess of 1,000,000 barrels per day. Through 
the immediate extension of rationing, over 
250,000 barrels a day could be made avail- 
able for the east coast by a 25-percent cur- 
tailment of consumption in district No. 2 

9. That the Government policy through 
instruction and advertising to convert oil 
burners to coal burners wherever possible 
has met with a marked degree of success. 

10. That the evidence shows considerable 
bootlegging of gasoline has taken place in 
district No. 1. 

11. That equipment for the transportation 
of these products through the Great Lakes 
routes and barge canals is lying idle and 
unused. That the Government has not taken 
advantage of all the facilities available for 
transportation of petroleum products through 
the Great Lakes, New York Ship Canal, Hud- 
son River, and Long Island Sound. 

12. That testimony was given this com- 
mittee that while the normal consumption 
of petroleum products on the eastern sea- 
board was 1,700,000 barrels per day, only 
1,000,000 barrels per day will be availiable 
after all pipe lines and other projects now 
being built are completed. 

13. That pipe lines are being reversed by 
Government agencies so that a flow of petro- 
leum products will carry the product from 
the West to the East, and that a 24-inch 
pipe line is being constructed from Texas to 
Illinois, to be completed by about December 
1, and that additional pipe lines are being 
constructed as rapidly as priorities can be 
obtained for the steel pipe 

14. That the policies controlling the entire 
petroleum set-up at the present time are 
under several and various agencies, su 
rationing price control, transportation, and 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator, often pulling 
in opposite directions and often in utjer dis- 
agreement. 


new 





15. That public transportation facilities 
which in the past have carried only 20 perce! 
of the load are not adequate to carry war 


workers to their places of employment, and 
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that ways and means must be found to pro- 
vide gasoline and rubber for private automo- 
biles in order to prevent the complete break- 
down of the war effort. 

16. That while a large number of tank cars 
have been diverted to district No. 1, that 
this diversion merely represents a surplus of 
equipment in the unrationed areas. } 





CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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tre situation 
This committee recommends that there be 
an immediate rationing of all petroleum 
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seriously interferes with the orderly solu- 
tion of this problem, a strict enforcement 
program be inaugurated at once and that 
penalties by way of fines and jail sentences 
be imposed in all cases of intentional viola- 
tion. 

The committee further recommends that 
all ships and barges not now being utilized 
and having a capacity estimated at 132,000 
barrels be put into service immediately. 

The committee further believes that the 
public should be informed that, even with the 
utilization of all transportation facilities now 
in existence and in the process of construc- 
tion, there will still remain a shortage of 
petroleum products along the eastern sea- 
board during the coming winter, but that by 
taking advantage of all available methods 
this situation will be considerably alleviated, 
and remove to some degree the threat of suf- 
fering, dis@ase, and the break-down of our 
industrial war effort. 

The committee is pleased to learn that 
since the institution of its hearings, higher 
priority ratings have been granted for the 
laying of pipe lines, and it is to be hoped 
that these pipe lines will be completed before 
the onset of the coming winter. One factcr 
which no one can determine is the type of 








winter we will experience along the eastern 
iboard this year. The more severe the win- 
er, the ater the hard p 
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Criticism of November 1, 1942, Payment 
of Benefits Under the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
iON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 





Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the permission granted me to 
extend my remar I ude herein 

me editorial comment from Michigan 
publishers concerning a bill recently 
passed by the Congress providing family 


allowances to be made to the dependents 
of enlisted men These editorials are 
sharply critical of Congress on the 
ground that its action in providing that 
no payments shall be made to the bene- 
ficiaries before November 1, 1942, is 
rompted solely by political and self- 
= motives. 
thought might have been in the 
ome Members of Congress. I 
am sure that this vy not the general 
rule, however. The bill was considered 
by the Military Affairs Committee and, 
‘ been stated on the floor, the No- 
vember 1 date was fixed because the 


A 1e Navy I the General Ac- 
eour Vo fice Torn, ¥ nded that date 


I hope there w n h sinister mo- 
t in the mind of any Member of Con- 
when he voted aid and succor to 


1 ( ident of < fighting men. 
Certainly no such thought ever occurred 
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It is true that the Congress has be- 
come pretty much accustomed of late 
to following the requests, advice, and 
judgment of the military departments 
of the Government in the passing of leg- 
islation having to do with the war. If 
the Congress did place the pay day of 
these food checks immediately before 
election for the purpose of impressing 
upon the recipients that Members of 
Congress were responsible for the gen- 
erosity of our Government, then such 
action is despicable and no editorial 
writer can place too many adjectives 
before the name of any Member of Con- 
gress so minded. 

In recent vears I have condemned from 
this floor the payment of A. A. A. farm 
benefit checks, of W. P. A. checks, relief 
checks, and the distribution of Red Cross 
and relief food and clothing immediately 
preceding election, and in some instances 
even on the morning of election day. 
Such action can truthfully be condemned 
as playing politics. If the payment of 
these family allowances comes in such 
a category, then these editorial writers 
are entirely correct. If, on the other 
hand, the Army, the Navy, and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, in charge of ad- 
ministration of the law, ask that Novem- 
ber 1 be fixed as the date of payment, 
then possibiy some of these editorials 
are not justified. If these payments can 
possibly be made before November 1, 
1942, a law compelling such payments 
should be enacted at once. 

The Detroit, Mich., Free Press, which 


has been most critical of the Congress, 
says: 
MORE CHEAP POLITICS 
“Any allowances which accrue under this 


title before November 1, 1942, shall not be 
acturily paid until efter November 1, 1942.” 

Tucked away in the act authorizing sub- 
sistence allowances to the families of men in 
the armed forces this unobtrusive statement 
is one more index of the politics-first attitude 
of Congress. 

It was generally overlooked, when the law 
was enacted, ‘n the national approbation for 
a job that seemed to be well done. But one 
group knew only too well it was there—the 
home-front dependents for whom the bill 





was designed. They knew because the law 
remained inoperative; they waited through 
June; they waited through July; they must 


wait through August, September, and Octo- 
ber before they receive any benefit therefrom. 

Why? Two reasons given for this restric- 
tion are that there must be time to set up 
the necessary machinery and that applicants’ 
eligibility must be checked. Neither is valid. 
The law states that class A dependents—wives 
and children—require only a marriage certifi- 
cate or similar proof in order to qualify; 
only class-B dependents—other than wives 
and children—require investigation. As for 
“machinery,” when has the better part of 
5 months been required to set up a new 





bureau that the politicos wanted badly 
enough? 

The only answer is politics—cheap, vote- 
snat g polit The reasoning is that 
f beneficiaries will remember their 
ce al friends more vividiy if payment 
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If the excuse is given that most Members 
weren’t aware of the qualifying sentence, that 
is the worst of any. When was blindness a 
qualification for Congress? If this mis- 
chievous political jape—of a piece with pen- 
sions and X cards—boomerangs upon its per- 
petrators next November, it will be no more 
than Congress asked for. 


The Monroe ‘(Mich.) Evening News, 
which is extremely critical of the Con- 
gress, Says: 

VANDENBERG ACTS 

Early this week Paul Mallon, returning to 
a subject on which he had previously dwelt at 
some length, disclosed that nobody but Con- 
gress itself was to biame for the political she- 
nanigan by which all service men’s depend- 
ent benefits will be paid a day or two before 
the November election. 

Everybody from the White House to the 
War Department had been given the blame 
for setting the date of first payments on or 
after November 1, involving, in many cases, a 
wait of 6 months before soldiers’ families 
would get any money. But by the simple 
process of reading the full text of the con- 
gressional enactment, something that is done 
all too seldom in Washington, Mr. Mallon 
discovered the real culprit. 

In the bill itself, as drafted in committee 
and passed by both Houses, he found this 
clause: 

“Any allowances which accrue under this 
title for the period preceding November 1, 
1942, shall not be actually paid until after 
November 1, 1942.” 

Thus was Congress caught once more in a 
purely political move, one in this case that 
not only will cause great hardship in numbers 
of families of men in the armed forces but will 
surely create widespread resentment. Con- 
gress has yet to learn that the people want the 
war fought, and regard any manifestation of 
politics now as detrimental to that business. 

Obviously, in regard to the Dependency Act, 
few Congressmen ever bother to read the text 
of legislation not handled in their own com- 
mittees. Some members in the committee 
handling this bill put over a fast one, but the 
blame justly rests on all Congressmen. So 
far only one Member has had the courage to 
attempt to correct the abuse. He is Senator 
VANDENBERG, of Michigan. 

Frankly admitting that he had not known 
the politics clause was in the act as passed, 
Senator VANDENBERG has moved to introduce 
a measure to repeal it. He is thereby pre- 
senting his fellow Congressmen with an op- 
portunity to prove their sincerity by voting 
to eliminate this restriction on the payments, 
timed to make them coincide with the elec- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped now that Congress does 
not dodge its respcnsibility by avoiding a 
record vote on the Vandenberg repealer. 





Confusions in Washington May Endanger 


the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
IN 
honday, August 3, 1942 
Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Worcester 





(Mass. ) 
1942: 


CONFUSIONS 


Sunday Telegram of July 26, 


IN WASHINGTON 
THE WORLD 

If the American spirit can survive the 
frustration it must feel as it contemplates 
the present Government in Washington, it is 
indestructible. The sense of superiority we 
feel, when we accuse the British of mud- 
dling through, is one of the historic ironies 
of all time. Not only can nobody outside 
Washington form a coherent idea of what is 
going on there; nobody inside Washington 
can. 

When we turn our minds to London we 
have a fairly compact idea of what the Brit- 
ish Government is. It may seem to func- 
tion very badly in some respects, but we 
can see, pretty clearly, how it functions. But 
what is the American Government? Answer 
that in a few thousand words. Certainly we 
can draw a chart, hanging its various bu- 
reaus by neat black lines on its various de- 
partments and divisions and managements, 
“heading up” from here and there to the 
President. It will look pretty, but it will 
give us no real idea of the situation. 

It will not reveal the hordes of young and 
not so young men, technical and nontechni- 
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cal, experienced and inexperienced, whose 
authority seems to ride high, wide, and hand- 
some over people earnestly trying to get 


something done. It will not reveal that the 
information a person gets in one office may 
be flatly contradicted in another, or that the 
task one is urged to do by one bureau must 
hurdle the negatives of several other bu- 


reaus, only to be reinstated or definitely 


killed by some final and hard-to-reach au- 
thority. Nor will it inform the optimistic 
that when he goes to Washington on an 


errand that will consume 2 hours of actual 
time he may be there 3 or 4 days before he 
can find the proper person with whom he 
can transact his busine after walking 
through endless miles of corridors or sitting 
in anterooms which he suspects that 
the janitor will never find again. 

But these are minor confusions 
will overcome them if sanity remains. Ther 
are more amazing matters, and these are 
known to everybody in the country who reads 
the papers regularly enough to be mystified. 
Some of the leaders in Washington have hit 
upon the scheme of blaming the newspapers 
for this, but don’t let that deceive you 2e- 
porters and editors and commentators are 
just as mystified as you are. They print only 
what they are told. But if they printed all 





even 


Patience 


they are told—of mads and ulousies and 
interferences and implications and bottle- 
necks and roughnecks; or, in short, every- 


thing but news—the newspapers would read 
like the mad journals of some land where 
non sequitur is gospel and spite is ki 

The newspapers do not print these things; 


no 





or only colorful fragments of thx But 
what is to be done but print it when the 
Secretary of the Navy says we have the sub- 
marine menace under control i the Sec- 

ry of War says we have not; when Mr. 

S Says we must build a pipe line for the 

t and Mr. Neison says we will not; when 
Mr. Nelson says the East must pay the in- 
creased cost of oil, and Mr. Jones says the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will pay 
it? 

Well, these are reconcilable contradictions 
among men who, obviously, rarely meet and 
don’t like to telephone. Let us look at othe 
matters, more directly confusing to life 
among the masses. A short time ago every 


individual in the United States was required 


to apply, direct!y or by proxy for a suger- 
rationing card. Sugar was rationed. Nobody 
minded it much except perhaps the school 
teachers who had to do the but soor 
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sugar became so plentiful that 





it that a sugar bonus had to be 
put more sugar in many people’s houses than 
they had ever had before, and, it is also re- 
ported—not very reliably, perhaps, but with 
typical New Deal flavor—that thousands of 
acres of sugar beets had to be plowed under 
because there’d be no room for the sugar. 

A trifling domestic incident, perhaps, caus- 
ing nobody any great grief; but faintly p 
plexing nevertheless. Let us think of ship- 
ping; a thought not lacking in grimne Al- 
most every day you may take your ch¢ be- 
tween Government, military, or naval offi- 
cials who say we are building ships faster than 
the enemy is sinking them, and one Or more 
Similar Officials who say that are far 
exceeding replacements. Secretary Knox can 
be positively cheerful over the fact that 
are making the enemy stay more than 
miles from our shores to sink our 
though one supposes that the seamen 
prefer to have the job done nearer home. 
Perhaps that is a digression. We were c< 
sidering sinkings and replacements. 

Even here it might not matter very much 
that opinions and misinformation differ, so 
long as we are getting on with the job. But 
there is a man named Higgins, who has a 
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shipyard. Mr. Higgins is credited with hav- 
ing made a brilliant record in building ships 
by an unusual method for the British. He 


was given a contract to build 200 Liberty ships 
for our Government. This contract has been 
canceled, perhaps justifiably, by the Mari- 
time Commission, though the Maritime Com- 
mission had recently expressed to the Tru- 








man committee the greatest confidence in 
Mr. Higgins and his shipyard. We certainly 
need the ships, and would like to know if and 
where these 200 are now to be built 

he administration is reported to be in- 
dignant because Congress is putting the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber from grain and 
alcohol into other hands than those of M1 
Nelson, who has admitted that he cannot 
handle it, though he wishes he had given it 
more consideration from the beginnit Yet 
heaven knows we need rubber, and what do 
Wwe care who handles it? We know only tt 
we are gravely distrustful of the entire situa- 





tion and of the judgment or g 
everybody connected with it 


Mr. Nelson praises the industrialists to the 
skies for their miraculous work of producti 
and Mr. McNutt threatens to | Nel- 
son take materials away from th f they 





don’t handle manpower the way he wants it 




















handled. An arrogant 1 r leader defies the 
Government to change his restrictive ordcrs 
to his union, and we are so poor in } 
remedies that a member of tl War I 
Board thr ns to have labor leaders tried 
for treason, which is the only firm 

War Labor Board 1 ilmost s 

and looks more like hysteria than s man- 
ship. 

We have run out of 5] e, I ! - 
ples. What is the fundamental reason for 
ull these contradictions and inconsistencies? 
We have an opinion to offt It is l 
ill these people in Washi. n have uch 
of a personalized idea of vernment rl 
do not know thai it is t pos that 
important, and not tl per ] 

Sor i 1e€ni I ] nad - 
competently the fat jobs whe 

comfortab! Others ar ) 

pushing of their personal « 

and place. ef tl they 

people, in a vital cause, has } 

sicht 

We feel that President R 
to blame for thi Hi ! - 
ership have not succeed d it pal 
themselves from the pol 


some respects he 1s insph 
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not inspire selflessness. He is an opportunist, 
and opportunists gather around him. They 
can copy his opportunism, but not his vision. 

President Roosevelt would do well to search 
his soul and find there the iron that can be 
relentless to incompetence, personal power, 
personal pique, and lack of combined effort. 
He must search his soul, and he must find 
that iron, .or the hopes of all the free ideals 
of humanity, in peril of slaughter and slavery, 
either rest upon him or the world must 
find another leader, perhaps too late. 


must 





Uncle Sam Can Severely Punish One Who 
Mutilates a 5-Cent Piece, But He Is 
Powerless To Punish Any Person Who 
Desecrates His Flag—A Legislative Cor- 
rection Is Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, though 
months have passed since the Senate ap- 
sroved Senator ANpDREWs’ bill, S. 218, to 
define as a Federal offense the desecra- 
tion of the flag of the United States, the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
the Judiciary refuses to act on the bill 
one way or the other, a display of a lack 
of interest in the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes which surpasses under- 
standing. 

Though American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are, on land and sea and in the 
air, laying down their lives in the far 
corners of the world in defense of the 
glorious banner of this Republic, our Fed- 
eral courts, their judges, and their mar- 
shals remain powerless to visit punish- 
ment upon or even to hale to the bars 
of justice for castigation those who dese- 
crate, yea, even spit upon the flag of our 
country—simply because the Congress 
fails to act to end this crying deficiency 
in our laws. 

As a consequence of the thoughtfulness 
of Capt. James P. McGovern, an out- 
standing member of the Washington bar, 
who has interested himself in bringing to 


an end this unhappy legislative situation, 
I am able to offer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my in- 
stant remarks a most timely editorial 
which appeared in the July 27, 1942, issue 
of the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, 
one of the most widely read trade pub- 
lications in the country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
referred to follows: 

WHOSE FLAG IS IT? 

T U St Senate months and 

f a sed D (S. 218) in which 
€ belie that the flag of the 
T is fA ica should be assured 
res t through the might of the United 
Stat f Americ: But the House of Repre- 
entat ( the Congress of the United 
State f rica has not been permitted to 
j declaration, because the chair- 
mar I n intervening committee s of the 
th p tion of the flag of the 

U Sti Ameri gainst dis 


spect 


and degradation is a duty of the several 
States, to which the flag does not belong— 
each has its own flag—and which, if memory 
serves, are supposed and expected to be pro- 
tected by the flag of the United States of 
America as a whole, as was demonstrated in 
the blood of thousands when States’ rights 
sought to desert that protection. 

The cart appears to be before the horse, or, 
to be modern, the trailer precedes the trac- 
tor, or can it be that the march of national 
progress has been reversed in spite of all that 
is said about the centralization or federaliza- 
tion of government and such things? It may 
be that fear of that federalization is the rea- 
sin why some Congressmen—well, anyhow, 
one—will fight to the last pamphlet against 
letting the Government of the United States 
of America have jurisdiction over the vse of 
the flag of the United States of America. 

Strange, is it not, that a Federal Govern- 
ment which will descend with punitive wrath 
upon him who dares to mutilate a coin which 
it has minted; which will place in its penal 
institutions him who reuses a canceled post- 
age stamp or the stamp required on a package 
of cigarettes, will not protect from misuse its 
own flag, the symbol of its principles and its 
powers? Just what are the boundaries of 
States’ rights? Whose is this freedom’s ban- 
ner, the flag of the United States of America? 





My Report to the People of Southwest 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with my usual 
practice, I hereby submit my report and 
account of my official record to the citi- 
zens of southwest Washington. In doing 
so, I desire to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to the thousands of friends 
throughout the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict who have favored me with their 
encouraging letters in these crucial times. 
I wish to again thank the individual citi- 
zens and civic, labor, farm, veterans, and 
fraternal organizations for their frank 
and friendly advice and helpful sugges- 
tions. You have made it possible for me 
to represent all of our people more effec- 
tively. 


OUR FIRST TASK IS TO 


WASHINGTON 


WIN THE WAR 


Our first task is to win the war in the 
shortest possible time. I have voted for 
every appropriation bill for the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Corps, and Coast 
Guard, which has come before Congress 
during my 10 years’ service, including 
Guam. As long ago as October 16, 1939, 
in a radio broadcast over the national 
network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, I advocated an air fleet of 50,000 
planes and was one of the very first 
men in public life to do So. I also vigor- 
ously urged construction of a two-ocean 
Navy, the most complete coastal land de- 
fenses and strongest fortifications, and 
the most effective antiaircraft defenses 
which science can provide. I have con- 
tinued, in and out of Congress, to urge 
these measures for our national defense, 
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I have given my full support to the war 
program and shall do so as long as I am 
a Member of Congress. 


OUR MEN IN THE SERVICE—-THEIR DEPENDENTS 


We have in Congress promptly passed 
legislation and appropriated the funds to 
render our men in the service the best 
equipped, clothed, fed, quartered, and 
paid of any armed forces in the world. 

I have vigorously supported every one 
of these measures, for I strongly feel that 
for our boys the best is none too good. 
We have also provided more liberal al- 
lowance for the wives, children, and de- 
pendents of the men in the service than 
has any Congress in the history of the 
Nation. 

I pledge my continued support to this 
worthy program which I consider to be 
a credit to our great Republic. 


WE ARE ALL STRIVING UNITEDLY FOR VICTORY 


I have repeatedly stated and wish to re- 
iterate that we are all solidly supporting 
our leader and Commander in Chief, 
President Roosevelt. It is going to take 
all we have to win this war and we are 
going to win it. But we must have con- 
fidence in our Commander in Chief and 
be loyal to him. President Roosevelt has 
earned that confidence and loyalty. He 
was right years ago in regard to the in- 
ternatioua situation when few others 
were right. His vision, judgment, and 
information are better now than ever. 
I intend to continue to support his lead- 
ership under the Constitution 100 per- 
cent until victory is won. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Labor is winning the war on the pro- 
duction lines and our output of aircraft, 
tanks, guns, ammunition, and warships 
already far exceeds that of our enemies, 
This remarkable achievement is due to 
the extraordinary skill and efficiency of 
labor and management in this country, 
which has never before been equaled 
anywhere in the world. 

AGRICULTURE'S CONTRIBUTION 


Agriculture is likewise winning the bat- 
tle of production. Let us not forget that 
food is also an essential weapon of war. 
OUR PEOPLE ARE WINNING THE WAR ON THE 

HOME FRONT 

Our people in civilian life are winning 
the war on the home front. They are ac- 
cepting in their stride the sacrifices and 
discomforts being required of them. In 
order to win the war as speedily as pos- 
sible and save and preserve our liberty 
and democracy, which we prize above 
everything else, there are pleasures, con- 
veniences, comforts, and profits which 
we must forego. Compared to the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the people in 
Europe and Asia, which are indescribable, 
our sacrifices have as yet been slight and 
we are duly grateful for that fact. 

EXPERIENCE IS VALUABLE AND NEEDED 


I have now served in Congress for 10 
years and acquired training and experi- 
ence which are valuable to our people 
and sorely needed in this crisis in our 
national history. Even in normal times 
that would be true, for influence in Con- 
gress depends upon length of service and 
seniority on important committees. It 
is doubly true now. At no time in our 








history has it been more essential that 
safe, clear-thinking, and . experienced 
men be on duty to chart our course. 
Our actions in the coming 2 years will 
determine our very existence as a free 
nation and our future national welfare. 

The chosen Representatives of the 
people are always important, but more 
so now than ever. We must have capa- 
ble, safe, and experienced men in Con- 
gress. We do not have time to train new 
Members in this grave emergency. A 
large group of new and inexperienced 
men in the next Congress might prove 
our downfall, regardless of how hard they 
tried to understand and learn and get 
acquainted and act for our best interests. 
It rcquires time and training to develop 
competent Congressmen. They must 
learn the hard way—by actual experi- 
ence and study. There is no known sub- 
stitute for experience and training. As 
former Speaker Champ Clark said many 
years ago: 

A man has to learn to be a Congressman 
just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or 
a doctor. 

WEST COAST DEFENSES--COMMITTEES 
WEST WASHINGTON 

I have been an active member of the 
two subcommittees of the West Coast 
Defense Committee, one having for its 
objective the providing of adequate de- 
fense, both in men and equipment, for 
the West Coast States, and the other 
dealing with the evacuation of the 
Japanese from our area. It is generally 
recognized throughout the Pacific North- 
west that the work of our committees 
has proved highly successful. We suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the prompt 
evacuation of the Japanese. As a direct 
result of our activity, our defenses have 
been and are being strengthened and 
augmented as rapidly as equipment can 
be made available. 

Through frequent personal contacts 
and conferences with high-ranking offi- 
cials of the Army, Navy, Marine, Air, 
Coast Guard, and other war and national 
defense agencies, I have succeeded in 
having southwest Washington more 
strongly defended, both by men and 
equipment, than any other similar sec- 
tion in the entire country. Every pos- 
sible safeguard is being taken for the 
security and adequate protection of our 
communities. I intend to continue to 
vigorously put forth every effort I can 
te insure that this degree of preparation 
and protection for any and every even- 
tuality shall be further intensified. 

AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


We have sought in Congress to miti- 
gate and lessen the damage to small 
business caused by the war, which has 
proved so ruinous in other nations. 

I worked vigorously in support of the 
Murray-Patman bill, Public Law No. 603, 
which is designed to meet the need for 
a workable plan to provide for the effec- 
tive mobilization and utilization for war 
purposes of the very substantial produc- 
tive capacity of small business. This 
legislation is also intended to provide 
relief for automobile dealers, in whose 
behalf I have put forth every possible 
effort in an endeavor to alleviate the in- 


-SOUTH- 
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jury to them resulting from the conver- 
sion of the automobile industry to war 
production. I appeared before the 
House Small Business Committee in sup- 
port of the Patman bill when hearings 
were held and was active in enlisting my 
colleagues in its support. I strongly 
favor further extending all the aid, as- 
sistance, and cooperation to small busi- 
ness that we can render, compatible with 
winning the war, which is and must re- 
main our first objective. Should we lose 
the war, which we are not going to do, 
we would have no business, small or b’g, 
or anything else worth while. We are 
going to win the war and thereby save 
business, small and b‘g, and everything 
else which we prize. 
ACTIVITY IN BEHALF OF ALL GROUPS 


S'nce Pearl Harbor much of my time 
has been usefully occupied in calls upon 
and conferences with Federal agencies 
in behalf of various groups in our district 
in regard to situations arising from pri- 
orities, price ceilings, rationing, and 

ther wartime restrictions and regula- 
tions. I have fully presented the facts 
transmitted to me and in each case 
urged that the most favorable consid- 
eration be given our people, our firms, 
and our industries. In many cases we 
have obtained concessions, interpreta- 
tions, and action which would otherwise 
not have been forthcoming and which 
have proven very beneficial to the in- 
terests affected. 

FIGHT FOR WOODEN SHIPIUILDING 


My fight waged during the past 2 
years for an all-out wooden shipbuild- 
ing program to supplement our steel- 
ship construction has attracted Nation- 
wide attention. It has also brought tan- 
gible results. The Bureau of Ships, Navy 
Department, has recently recommended 
the construction of patrol boats and 
small auxiliary craft of wood, following 
the action of the United States Mari- 
time Commission in calling for bids for 
construction of wooden barges sometime 
ago. 

I am serving as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the West Coast Defense 
Committee, having for its objective the 
promotion of the use of wood in the war 
effort. Following a number of confer- 
ences with officials of the Federal agen- 
cies, we feel confident that a program of 
wooden cargo vessels and freighters will 
eventually be authorized. 

FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


One of the most vital matters affecting 
the people and communities of our dis- 
trict and the entire Pacific Northwest is 
that of providing adequate forest-fire 


protection for that region. This is tru 
in normal times and is particularly true 


during the present war emergency when 
we are facing the added hazard arising 
from possible aerial and incendiary at 
tack by the enemy and by sabotag 

have therefore strongly urged in thi 
session of Congress that increased ap- 
propriations by the Federal Government 
be made available for this very necessary 
and essential purpose. I appeared before 
the House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriations on three different occa- 


me 
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stantial increase in the amount was 
finally granted after a strenuous contest 
with our economy-minded brethren from 
other sections of the country. 


THE GREAT BONNEVILLE PROJECT 


The most beneficial project, public or 
private, which has come to southwest 
Washington in our entire history is, of 
course, the great Bonneville hydroelec- 
tric project. I introduced the first Bon- 
neville Dam legisiation, and the powerful 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, on 
which I have served for 10 years, has 
had and has jurisdiction of all Bonneville 
legislation. Bitterly opposed for years as 
a boondoggling project by those who 
claimed we would never be able to mar- 
ket the power, I fought for it and have 
participated actively in every step down 
through the years to make it a reality. 

What is the result? Today we are re- 
ceiving in southwest Washington from 
Bonneville more Federal public power 
than any other congressional district in 
the United States. Weare bringing low- 
cost electricity through the P. U. D.’s to 
the homes and factories and rural elec- 
trification to the farms of southwest 
Wachington. 

As a result we have che huge aluminum 
plants of the Aluminum Co. of America 
at Vancouver and the Reynolds Metals 
Co. at Longview and are producing one- 
third of all the aluminum being produced 
in the United States for airplane produc- 
tion and are a decisive factor in winning 
t: . war. 

Those of us who had the courag 
vision, and foresight to champion thi 
great public-power development on the 
Columbia River have rendered a service 
to cur country which cannot ully 
evaluated at this time, but will be by 
future historians when the war for 
liberty and democracy has been won. 
To my friends of the Grange, organized 
labor, and the P. U. D.’s, I say that “We 
all labored better than we knew.” 


THE BONE-SMITH BILI 





Joint hearings on the legislation which 
Senator Bone and I sponsored to amend 
the Bonneville Act will be resumed at a 
later date by the subcommittees of the 
House Committe: on Rivers and Harbors, 
of which I am a member, and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce. 

The 


testimony’ has developed many 
facts which will be of value when the 
legislation comes before the full com- 


mittees and finally when it comes up in 
the House and Senate for action. While 
a great deal of time was spent in fram- 
ing the present bill, we realize it will hav 
to be amended, which is the course « 
all legislation. We have already receive: 
numerous suggestions, and, of course, we 
want to enact legislation which will b 
beneficial to all the people and prote 
their interests. We have certainly ac- 
complished that objective in the past 
and fully intend to do 
I deeply appreciate the many kind lett 

1 

T 


orm" 


so in the futur 


which I have received fron 
of public power indicating 
thetic understanding of 
involved in this legislation : 
port of the eiforts of Senator 


| myself ard our colleagues to do the b 
sions and am happy to say that a sub- | job we can for the Bonnevill 
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Congress of the United States. 


SEN RITY ON COMMITTEES 

I now rank fourth in seniority out of a 
membership of 27 on the powerful Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. 

This committee has jurisdiction of the 
Bonneville Dam legislation. 

Our district in southwest Washington 
is now receiving more Federal public 
power than any other district in the 
United States. 

We have had more worthy river and 
harbor, jetty and flood-conirol projects 
approved and carried out in southwest 
Washington during my period of service 
than during the entire previous history 


of ou cy 


I am also a high-ranking member of 
he important Committee on Education, 
ita. to the students and faculties of our 

cools, and of the World War 

rislation and Indian Affairs 

the Pensions Com- 
ion of the Span- 
Veterans’ legislation, 
added prestige in the 
only member of Con- 
1gton and Oregon who 
> in the House 

of a member- 

, 47 members of 


e chairmen. 


“icdiy 








all employees Of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including postal employees; also 
H. R. 7144, providing for overtime pay. 
I have vigorously supported the pay- 
increase legislation for rural carriers, 
who have not received an increase since 
1920 and, in fact, suffered a reduction in 
1934. Wage and salary increases to 
meet the increased cost of living have 
properly been granted to employees in 
business and industry and similar con- 
sideration should be shown Federal and 
postal employees. 


WAR VETERANS LEGISLATION 


As chairman of the Pensions Commit- 
tee, having jurisdiction of the Spanish- 
American War veterans’ legislation, and 
an active member of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Committee, I am position to 
render valuable support to the just 
causes of the veterans of our wars, in- 
cluding the present war, their widows 
and dependents. 

I have sponsored two bills familiar to 
every Spanish War veteran, the Smith 
bill of 1935, paying their pensions in fuil, 
and the Philippine travel pay bill of 
i240, as well as numerous other meas- 

for hospitalization, increased bene- 
1d so forth. 
4 yer I served as a member of 
committee of 22 House 

led the successful fight 

Instead of pay- 

lllets, tear bombs, 


y the bonus army 


‘ests of the vet 
ir widows, an 
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the people whom we represent in the | 


able during the post-war period than 
ever before. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


I have been an ardent outspoken advo- 
cate of old-age pensions during my serv- 
ice in Congress. I have continued the 
interest which, as a veteran member of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, I have 
manifested for the past 25 years. Ihave 
on every occasion promptly signed every 
petition to bring old-age pension and 
general-welfare legislation before Con- 
gress for action. 

I was the first Member of Congress to 
publicly espouse the Townsend plan in 
1934, and have, as a member of our steer- 
ing committee, actively participated in 
the growth of our movement until today 
we are approximating a sufficient follow- 
ing in the House of Representatives to 
enact our legislation in its present form 
into law. The United States Senate re- 
cently for the first time authorized a 
thorough study of the Townsend plan 
and I testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee during the hearings. We 
have 190 signatures on our discharge pe- 
tition in the Hou which is the largest 
number we have ever had. I am actively 
sei ving on the strategy, steering, and eco- 
committ and recently ad- 
dressed the House end urged support of 
our petition and legislation—House bill 
1036. In the Townsend Weekly, July 4, 
1942, I was singled out for special men- 
tion with 10 other colleagues for our 
leadership in this fight in behalf of the 


senior citizens of our Republic. 


nomic 
LUiiit 
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never cast a single vote detrimental to 
agriculture. I strongly favor the 
Grange’s proposal to have synthetic rub- 
ber manufactured from alcohol distilled 
from grain and other surplus farm prod- 
ucts. 

1932-42 

The past decade has been a trying and 
difficult one and it has been my privilege 
to serve in Congress during these mo- 
mentous years. 

It may not be amiss to call attention 
briefly to the progress and improvement 
in conditions in southwest Washington 
during this pericd. Industrial pay rolls, 
bank and savings and loan deposits and 
postal receipts have increased remark- 
ably. 

It is, indeed, a far cry from the busted 
banks, idle industrial plants, unemploy- 
ment, vacant storerooms, depressed farm 
prices, mortgage foreclosures, the stran- 
glehold of the private power companies 
upon our electric light and power con- 
sumers, and the gloom and despair of 
1933, when I came to Congress, to the 
prosperous communities of today. 

We have conferred upon labor the 
right to bargain collectively in regard to 
wages, hours, and working conditions; we 
have rendered deposits in the banks safe 
and secure, developed Bonneville and our 
public power resources in the interest of 
all our people, provided social security 
for the aged and aid for educating our 
youth, financial assistance to home own- 
ers, more just treatment for the veterans 
of our wars, their widows and depend- 
ents; Federal housing and worth-while 
municipal and county projects too nu- 


merous to mention, constituting a 
permanent benefit and asset to our 


commuuities. 

Have any Congress and administration 
ever done as much for our people and our 
communities? 

We have carried forward a program to 
strengthen our Army, Navy, Marine, Air, 
and Coast Guard establishments, despite 
much bitter opposition, and today, in 
1942, we are producing the materials of 
war upon a colossal scale which will soon 
amaze the world and cverwhelm and in- 
sure the defeat of our enemies. 

Rapid progress is being made in ex- 
panding the Bonneville project by con- 
structing additional transmission lines 
and substations throughout southwest 
Washington. Our vast aluminum plants 
at Vancouver and Longview, served by 
Bonneville, are among the most vital na- 
tional defense industries in the Nation. 
Our lumber and pulp industries—manu- 
facturing nitrate for explosives, plywood 
for airplanes—on Grays and Willapa 
Harbors, in Thurston, Mason, Cowlitz, 
Wahiakum, Clark, and Skamania Coun- 
ties, in all parts of our district are filling 
essential war orders. There is ship and 


barge building at Vaneouver and on 
Grays Harbor; airports for Chehalis, 


Moon Island (Hoquiam), Willapa Har- 
bor, Olympia, and Toledo are moving for- 
ward. There is no district in the United 
States, according to size and facilities, 
whose citizens are making a greater con- 
tribution toward winning the war than 
the people and communities of southwest 
Washington, and this will become more 





true from day to day until final victory 
is won. . 
CONCLUSION 


My friends, I have remained here in 
Washington, D. C., at my post of duty, 
and consequently my vote has been re- 
corded on every important measure. I 
have attended the committee meetings 
and hearings and maintained direct, 
personal, and uninterrupted contacts 
with the bureaus, agencies, and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government in re- 
gard to all official matters and pending 
and prospective projects in our district. 
My mail and the expressions which have 
come to me from our people at home 
strongly indicate your approval of this 
course on my part, which I shall con- 
tinue as long as conditions are critical. 
My family and I are anxious to come 
home and see our friends and visit all 
the communities in our district and talk 
to our people regarding the swiftly mov- 
ing events in which we are all So deeply 
and vitally interested. However, definite 
plans for our homecoming will have to 
be deferred until later in the summer. 





Should Not Our Old-Age Pensioners Be 
Permitted To Earn as Much as $25 per 
Month Without Forfeiting Their Pen- 
sion Rights? 


FXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
McClatchy newspapers of California— 
the Fresno Bee, the Modesto Bee, and the 
Sacramento Bee—recently contained a 
most timely editorial advocating that the 
provisions of the Social Security Act be 
amended so as to permit old-age pen- 
sioners to have an independent income 
up to $25 per month without jeopardizing 
their pension status. 

As this timely editorial expressly refers 
to and advocates the enactment of legis- 
lation which I have introduced, House bill 
5947, I ask that it may be incorporated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of 
my instant remarks. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
follows: 

SOLONS SHOULD BACK BILI 
WORK 

Representative B. W. GEarHART, of Fresno, 
is working activeiy to correct a muddled situ- 
ation which deprives California of the labor of 
many of her older citizens, and at the same 
time denies them the opportunity for useful 
employment and the improvement of their 
own living conditions. 

Prior to July 1941 Congress adopted an 
amendment to the Sccial Security Act which 
stipulates that any money pensioners earn 01 
receive must be deducted from the amount of 
their pensions. California sought to have 
this policy modified, so the ambitious and 
industrious pensioner would not be penalized 
for his efforts to improve his lot. But the 
law was the law, and the Federal Social Se- 
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by 
he 


curity Board compelled its enforcement 
threats to cut off Federai contribution to t 
State’s pension fund 

GEARHART introduced his bill, H. R. 5947, 
which would permit old age pensioners to 
have incomes up to $25 in addition to their 
pensions, last November It has b in 
committee while Congress busied itself with 






the mass of emergency legisiation foil n 
Pearl Harbor. Now the author announces he 
is going to press for immediate action by t! 
House Ways and Means Con ttee ¢ t 
measure. He declares: 

“The object of modif I 


the bill is t 
Federal social-security 





law to permit pen- 
r 


sioners to earn money on the side without 
jeopardizing their rights to the pension 

“I am strong for an amendment of this 
kind, especially now that there is a growin 


shortage of ail kinds of labor, the labor wh 
the old folk could perform to the advantage 
of the war effort.’ 

Here is a cause which should enh the 
hearty support of all of California’s delegation 
in both Houses 

Many measures aimed at betteri: 
dition of the elderly have been 
recent years, many of them 
practical 

Here is a thoroughly practical 
which not only would improve the living 
standards of many of those past 65, but also 
would ailow them to contribute their patriotic 
effort toward war production and service, 
benefiting both the country and them 
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An Answer to the Dastardly Attack on the 
Gentleman From Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. NOAH M. MASON 


ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF 


Monday, August 3, 1942 
Mr. MASON Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorRD, I include the following letter: 
AvucustT 3, 1942 
The Honorable SAM RaYBURN 
Speaker of the House of Repre 
Washington, D. C 





Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On the afte! n of 
July 23, Louis Budenz, editor of t Daily 
Worker, official Communist paper, di tched 
a telegram to the paper’s Washington ¢ 
respondent, Adam Lapin. A ph 
of the original of that telegram from I 
to Lapin is submitted herewith as exhibit 1 
The full text of the telegram reads fol- 
lows: 

Biggest story of day is indictment of 


sedit 





nists. Suggest you drop every 
get up big story. Clearly l he 
of indictment and how they are 1 
gether and also the fact that the 
Red baiters in the country 
Bring in Dies’ name with 
have the entire list 
not repeat them, but give us color and 
litical background. Please confirm by 
immediately if you will do this 

I do not need, Mr. Speaker, to dwell : 
the utterly unethical character of the jour- 
nalism which this telegram represent It 
obviously of the gutter type which hi: ha 
acterized the techniques of this publicati 
throughout the 19 years of its existence. I 
do wish to emphasize the fact that the Daily 
Worker is a registered agent of a foreign 
principal, and further that its representati 
in Washington, Mr. Adam Lapin, has 
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accorded the privileges of the press gallery 
of this House. The Daily Worker's telegram 
instructing Mr. Lapin to “bring in Digs’ name 
with these people” is a piece of contemptible 
abuse of the press courtesies which this House 
has extended to Mr. Lapin and his paper. 

On the day following the sending of the 
foregoing telegram, the Daily Worker carried 
two stories which are submitted herewith as 
exhibits 2,3, and 4. As is evident from these 
exhibits, Mr. Lapin complied with the in- 
structions of his editor, Mr. Budenz. These 
instructions and the stories resulting there- 
from indicate quite clearly that it is the in- 
tention of the Communist Party’s newspaper 
to exploit the indictment of the 28 persons 
for the purpose of smearing the House of Rep- 
resentatives which has repeatedly during the 
past 4 years given its approval to the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities by 
overwhelming majorities. The Daily Work- 
er’s charge that a committee of this House 
has shielded un-American groups or indi- 
viduals is, of course, a scurrilous falsehood. 
If there were a semblance of truth in the 
charge, this House would have been the first 
to condemn the committee. 

It is not my purpose to recite in detail the 
lsity of the charge that this 
House or its Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities has failed to investigate or has 
shielded the 28 persons named in the recent 
indictment. The records of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities show that 
all of them have been investigated and that 
many of them have been subpenaed to appear 

tnesses before the committee. To take 

é I One of those indicted, Wil- 
liam Dudley Pelley, has been a subject of the 
committe zations during the entire 
existence. The committee’s 
at we have expended more 
the invstigation of Pelley than on 
individual, whether Nazi, Fascist 
nunist. Furthermore, the committe 
mousiy found that Pelley’s activities 
un-American and long ago published 
ndir House and the 
that a 
fabrication 
letter was made to 

im Dudley Pelley 
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structed his Washington 
write. 

Mr. Speaker, no ome could have carried on 
the work of our committee for these 4 years 
without getting a thick skin. I am not in 
the least perturbed over the tactics of the 
editor and his Washington correspondent as 
revealed in the exhibits which I am submit- 
ting to you, so far as these tactics affect me 
personally. My long experience as chairman 
of the committee of this House has taught 
me to expect personal abuse from those 
whom I have investigated. But I am con- 
cerned that the privileges of the Press Gal- 
lery should be abused in this manner for 
the purpose of making a thinly disguised 
attack upon the House as a whole. No one 
believes more firmly than I in the freedom 
of the press, which must, if it has any mean- 
ing at all, include the freedom to engage 
in political controversy. But I am sure that 
the whole decent press of this country—and 
by that I mean practically all of it—will 
agree with me that an editor’s instructions 
to his correspondent to vilify any individual 
Member or committee of Congress without 
regard to the facts have no place in decent 
journalism 

The Daily Worker is free to utilize the 
freedom of the press to make political capital 
out of the indictment of the 28 individuals; 
but I wonder if there is any reasonable argu- 
ment which can be adduced to justify the 
House in extending the privileges of its Press 
Gallery to the Daily Worker, an agent of a 
foreign principal, in order that these privi- 
leges may be turned, by the use of deliberate 
falsehood, to the undermining of public con- 
fidence in the House. 

Sincerely yours 
MARTIN 


correspondent to 


Dies, Chai 


nan, 


Largest Flying Boat 


| The Glenn L. Martin “Mars”—World’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1942 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very proud of the great Glenn L. 
Martin Co. and the contribution it is 
making at this time to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The main Mar- 
tin plant is located in the large congres- 
Sional district I represent. The plant 
itself, the housing facilities for its em- 
ployees, the fine type of men and women 
employed by the company, and the happy 
relationship existing between employees 
and management of the company all re- 
flect the vision and accomplishment for 
which the distinguished president, Mr. 
Glenn L. Martin, and his associates are 
so Well known. 

It would seem difficult to ferret out any 
accomplishment of Glenn L. Martin 
greater than another, but the recent 
flight of the Navy patrol bomber, Mars, 
built by the Glenn L. Martin Co., in my 
estimation, marks the most outstanding 
of all. 

It was my pleasure to visit this great 
plant on two memorable occasions; one 
with the Duke of York and later with 
the Honorable Sam Raysury, the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and on both occasions to in- 
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spect the Mars during the course of its 
construction. 

Because of its success and all that it 
means to the United States and the 
Allied Nations at this time the first offi- 
cial flight of the gigantic bomber was 
of world-wide interest. 

Mr. Martin furnished me with this 
recitation of the event and the back- 
ground of reasoning which makes it im- 
portant: 

On Friday, July 3, at 12:22 p. m., the 
Navy patrol bomber Mars (XPB2M-1), 
built by the Glenn L., Martin Co., of Balti- 
more, rose from the waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay, 312 miles east of Hart Island, 
on her first official flight. She bore a test 
crew of 16 men and 4 maii sacks contain- 
ing more than 14,000 letters of a special 
commemorative cachet. The flight was 
observed by Navy and Army officers, 
Glenn & Martin Co. officials, and a se- 
lected list of civilian guests on the 
steamer Bay Belle, and by press, news- 
reel, and radio representatives on 3 Coast 
Guard patrol boats. Mrs. Minta Martin, 
mother of M1. Glenn L. Martin, whose 
support and enthusiasm for all that her 
distinguished son has accomplished is 
so well known, was also one of the ob- 
servers. 

After a taxying run of 27 seconds at 
less than full throttle, the Mars rose from 
the water near the cluster of watercraft, 
circled above the Sparrows Point area 
and landed at 12:48% at a spot near 
where she had taken off. Subsequently 
she made another take-off and landing 
and then proceeded immediately on a 
2-hour test flight. 

The test crew was made up of Pilot 
William K. Ebel, Pilot Captain Harold 
Gray, of Pan American Airways, Copilot 
Ellis D. Shannon, Flight Engineer Benja- 
min Zelubowski, Assistant Flight Engi- 
neer S K Baker, Flight Mechanic W. L. 
Pomeroy, Flight Mechanic H. G. Kelch, 
Chief Flight Test Observer A. A. Joyce, 
Project Engineer Wallace W. Symington, 
and, as observers and technicians, M. 
Asper H R. McConahy, W. W. Pitman, 
W. B. Bergen, J. P. Paine, W. W. Bender, 
and E G. Riley. 

he first flight of the Mars, largest 
flying boat in the world, appears pres- 
ently as an event of great significance in 
the light of current world conditions. 
Because of ihe speed and flexibility and 
power of modern military airplanes sur- 
prise attack has been developed as the 
most effective and dangerous of war tac- 
tics. The ability of flying ships of the 
Class of the Mars to fly great distances, 
drop heavy bomb loads, and return to 
their original bases is an undisputed ad- 
vantage in surprise attack. They can 
be more heavily armed in their own de- 
fense than can smaller airplanes. 

But of even greater importance are the 
possibilities the Mars opens up in air 
transport, especially for the armed forces 
but also for peaceful commerce when 
victory shall have been won. With her 
two full decks, she marks the transition 
between the flying boat and the flying 
ship. 

The stupendous range of the present 
world conflict, with fronts on all conti- 
nents save one and naval action in every 
sea, makes transportation of men and 
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matériel one of the most serious problems 
of the Allied Nations. Fronts change 
rapidly as air forces and mechanized and 
motorized columns thrust swiftly in light- 
ning strokes. Yet every action is depend- 
ent upon its supply lines and advantages 
accrue to the side which can move troop 
forces quickly. Just as the motorized 
column has supplanted the mule team 
in servicing fast mechanized forces, so 
must the airplane supplant slow surface 
transport methods in servicing armies 
and navies with wings. 

At this time, it appears that sufficient 
large airplanes, of the Mars class or 
larger, reinforced with air trailer trains, 
will be able to assume the chief burden 
of <1] overocean transport. The greater 
frequency of operation, because of far 
superior speed, will make such airplanes 
competitive with surface shipping and 
far less hazardous. The United Nations 
are losing Shipping, because of 
enemy submarine action, at a rate far 
greater than the rate of rep!acement, de- 
spite the large naval forces used to con- 
voy important troop and cargo move- 
ments. There are no recorded losses in 
fiying-boat transport across both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. Rapid re- 
placement of surface shipping loSses with 
air vessels is not only possible but feasi- 
ble from the standpoints of both ma- 
terial supply and over economy. 
Sucl craft would become the nucleus for 
the merchant marine of the air 
wars shall have ceased. 

Transports the size of the 
pound Mars can be placed in 
production immediately, if the order is 
given. Larger transport designs—of 
250,000-pound gross weight—are on the 
drawing boards and can be made ready 
for production in a short period of time. 
Flying ships of 500,000-pound capacity 
could be designed today if Government 
authorities decided ships of this size are 
needed. There appear no practical rea- 
sons why even larger vessels should not 
be built. 
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Heralding, as she does, the mode} 
military transport and the future air 
merchantman, the Mars exemplifies the 
efficacy of the very large flying boat: be- 


cause more than 50 percent of the gross 
weight of such water aircraft is dis- 
posable load, the type is efficient. Be- 
cause bases offer no problem, since there 
is ample water for ae ings and take- 
offs in all parts of the world, these ships 
are highly flexible in patats 1. Their 
ability to use intermediate water bases 
permits the carrying of much heavier 
useful loads. Because they can carry 
along their own beaching gears, and 


therefore use hastily prepared bases and 


abandon them as hastily, their routes are 
difficult to anticipate. 
It is significant, as a measure of the 


abilities of these ships of the Mars size, 
that hardly more than a score of them 
could carry 10,000 tons, n from 
California to Hawaii in 2 months. As a 
troop transport, the Mars can carry 150 
armed men and their equipment. Con- 
sidering the fact that she is more than 
20 times as fast as the average surface 
port greater irequency 
ation could make her an important 
tor in such work. 
LXXXVIII—App.——191 
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Highly practical for service in the wa 
effort, the Mars, in her first official flisht, 
Shows the way to increased efiiciency in 
military transport and, at the same time, 
seems to symbolize the future of air com- 
merce—a future in which much of the 
world’s goods will travel above the earth. 

The especially ogaiuais d envelopes of the 
Mars mail cachet carried the following 
message: 

THE GLENN L. 


MESSAGE FROM “ 
er, carried on the first 


MARS” 


This lett offici 





of the Glenn L Martin Mars s 
fiying boat, is sent you by th s 
a souvenir of this memorablt 

The Mars (Navy XPB2M-1) was launched 
by the Martin Co., with Navy sponsorship, at 
ceremonies Nevember 8 The flying st 
the first aircraft ever to be officially christened 
| I avy Spons f the Mars was Mr 





Gates, wife of the Assistant Sec- 





retary of Navy for Air. 
In brief, the history of the i 

The Martin Co. won an award from the Navy 
in 1937 to build an experimental fi oat 
* than any in the wor id. Intensive re- 
wed, and on Au 22, 1940 
ke i Navy 5] I On 
2 1e 20,000-pound wings of th 
ship were m«¢ ted on the hull. On Septem- 
ber 8 the engineering staff began rength 
tests of the win and hull. Upon comple- 





tion of exhaustive tests, she was launched. 
iere are some interesting 
concerning the huge 
pan, 200 feet; len; 
inches; height over-a 
of hull, 24 feet; ma 
140,000 pounds; beam oc 
it has decks; it is 





fiying 
rth 






two 


pows 












2,000 horsepower engines; each s 
three-bladed and 17 feet 6 inc! er; 
gross displacement, hull, § is; 
maximum draft, 5 feet; fuel ca ity ound 
tank-car load; normal crew 11 men; sleeping 
accommodations, 13 men; weight of wings, 
20,000 pounds; volume of hull, 16,665 cubic 
feet; wiring, 742 miles; conduit and pip 
1.9 miles; rivets used, 3,000,000. 

If stood on end, the wings of the Mars 
would be as tall as 20-story building. It is 
possible for the crew to walk ir 1 
portion of the wings They may se: 
engines in flight; the power of the shij 
horsepower) is more tl twic eat as 
that of a 2-car Diesel-electric rail 1 loco- 
MOTIVE 

The ship has a wardroom fcr officers and 
recreation space for the crew The command- 
ing cfficer will have his own desk cn the bridge 


and his own private stateroom 
two messes and two shower baths 

As a troop transport, th 
150 men, with their arms; 


of the hull is equivalent t 


There are 


f mMip coulia carry 
the cubic content 
a 14- to 16-room 


house. The Mar7s is able to fly Europe and 
return n stop; it is the first f ng bo 
ever to be accorded Navy Kkeel- i nd 
launching ceremonies, 

See 





James Carson Needham, 1864-1942 


EXTENSION ( REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 942 
Mr. GEARHAR]! Mr. Speaker, 
further evidence of our deep respect for 
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the memory of our departed colleague, 
the Honorable James Carson Needham, 
I ask the unanimous consent of the mem- 
bership that the notation of his passing 
which appeared in the Modesto (Calif.) 
Bee of July 11, 1942, may be incorporated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part 
of my instant remarks. 

Unanimous consent having oe n indi- 
cated, the article from the Modesto Bee 
follows: 

J. C. Ns&DHAM, 77, 


a 
J VURIiSi 


$42, 


Ex-CONGRESSMAN 
DIES 

James Carson Needham, former Congress- 
man and retired judge of the Stanislaus 
County Supericr Court, died in his he 
1165 Fifteenth this morning. 
been in ill health for some time 

Judge Needham was 77 years old 


Street 


Born in a covered wagon near Carson City, 
Nev., on September 17, 1864, he was the son 
of the late Charles E. and Olive I. (Drake) 


Needh im, 
Santa la 


who farmed 
ira Counties. 


in Sen Joaquin and 


Ar 


After hgpredse the course in the Sa 
Jose High Schcol, Judge Needham was grad- 
uated from the College of the Pacific in 188¢ 


receiving 
from the 


of Michi; zan in 


a Ph. B. degree. He wa 
aw department of the 


1889 with an LL 





He began the practice of law 
fall of 1889. On July 1, 1894, 
Miss Dora Deetta Parsons 

Juc Needham was elected to Congress in 
1899 as Representative from the Sixth ¢ 


fornia District He 


reelect ><] for seven terms 


served until 1913, be 





when he Modest In 


eturned to 


ppoln 


to 1916 
Decemk 





r 1918 he v 





as a ed judge of 





superior court, taking office January 1, 1919 
In 1920 he was elected for an unex} i ter 
of 2 years, being reelected for full 6-y 
terms in 1922 and 1928 





Judge Needham was the founds i pres 
dent of the Covered W n B s Club 
which was composed « ) mem- 
bers born in covered e t 
parents were on their way t nia pl 
t e building of the transc al 3: - 


FUNERAL SERVICES TUESDAY 
f Phi Kappa P 


e of the Pa 


The judge was a member « 
an organization at the Colles 
and the Masonic bodies 

Besides his widow, Judge Needham leaves 
two daughters and a son, Mrs. Mildred Tay- 
lor, of Modesto; Mrs. Natalie Garr n, of 
Los Angeles; Chauncey Needham, of Palo 
sister, Mrs. Gertrude Hollm 


ana 





Honolt 

Funeral serv be n 1€ - 
! Chapel Tuesday erno¢ t 1:30 
Re r. Ross past f 
Presbyterian Chure will officia I 
will b M nic Cemetery 


Excerpts From Addresses by the 
President 


Thursday, August 6, 1942 
Mr. LUCA Mr P he Sen- 
1 recently p et reques t 
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of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ovrer- 

TON] a compact 150-page pamphlet, Sen- 

ate Document 188, entitled, “The De- 

velopment of United States Foreign Poli- 
cy,” containing the principal addresses 
and messages of the President during the 
last 9 years. Recently the Democratic 
Digest, published by the women’s divi- 
sion of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, printed excerpts from the President’s 
addresses, starting in 1933 and continu- 
ing down to December 9, 1941, following 
the declaration of war with Japan. In 
these excerpts we hear the voice of the 
leader of the American people. Only 
those with eyes that could not see and 
ears that could not hear could fail to 
heed the timely warnings of this great 

American. The President in giving to the 

American people this striking information 

as to the totalitarian danger was merely 

following the old Biblical expression found 
in the Old Testament, Habakkuk, “Write 
the vision, and make it plain, upon tables, 
that he may run that readeth it.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp the article from the 

Digest containing the excerpts from the 

President’s speeches. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“I Have at ALL TIMES KEPT THE CONGRESS AND 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE INFORMED OF EVENTS 
AND TRENDS IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS”—FRANKLIN 
D. RoosEveLtT, SEPTEMBER 21, 1939 
That the ambitions of the Axis war lords 

are world-wide in scope; that this is a global 

war against international lawlessness, is now 
clear to most Americans of sound judgment. 

President Roosevelt has long understood the 

implications to America in the rising tide of 

aggression in Europe and Asia, and has so 
advised the people and the Congress. Listen 
to his prophetic words down through the 
years: 

1933 

“I believe that the overwhelming majority 
of peoples feel obliged to retain excessive ar- 
maments, because they fear some act of 
aggression against them. * * * 

“There is justification for this fear. Mod- 
ern weapons of offense are vastly stronger 
than modern weapons of defense. Frontier 
forts, trenches, wire entanglements, coast de- 
fenses—in a word, fixed fortifications—are no 
longer impregnable to the attack of war 
planes, heavy mobile artillery, land battle- 
ships called tanks, and poison gas.” (Message 
cabled to nations of the world.) 

1934 

“The peoples of many countries are being 
taxed to the point of poverty and starvation 
in order to enable governments to engage in 
a mad race in armament which, if permitted 
to continue, may well result in war.” (Mes- 
sage to the Senate.) 

1935 

“I would not be frank with you if I did not 
tell you that the dangers that confront the 
future of mankind as a whole are greater to 
the world and, therefore, to us than the dan- 
gers which confront the people of the United 
States by and in themselves alone.” (Armis- 
tice Day addres 

1936 

“Were I today to deliver an inaugural ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, I 
could not limit my comments on world affairs 
to one paragraph. With much regret I should 
be compelled t greater part to 


Oo devote the 


world affairs. Since the summer of that same 
year of 1933, the temper and the purposes of 
the rulers of many of the great populations 
in Europe and in Asia have not pointed the 
way either to peace or to good will among 
men. Not only have peace and good will 
among men grown more remote in those areas 
of the earth during this period, but a point 
has been reached where the people of the 
Americas must take cognizance of growing ill- 
will, of marked trends toward aggression, of 
increasing armaments, of shortening tem- 
pers—a situation which has in it many of the 
elements that lead to the tragedy of general 
war.” (Annual message to Congress.) 

“Yet we must remember that so long as war 
exists on earth there will be some danger that 
even the nation which most ardently desires 
peace may be drawn into war. * * * I 
bate war. * *° * 

“I have passed unnumbered hours, I shall 
pass unnumbered hours, thinking and plan- 
ning how war may be kept from this Na- 
oa... -. 1.7% 

“A dark modern world faces wars between 
conflicting economic and political fanaticisms 
in which are intertwined race hatreds.” 
(Campaign address, Chautauqua, N. Y.) 

1937 

“Innocent peoples, innocent nations, are 
being cruelly sacrificed to a greed for power 
and supremacy which is devoid of all sense 
of justice and humane considerations * * * 

“If those things come to pass in other parts 
of the world let no one imagine that America 
will escape, that America may expect mercy, 
that this Western Hemisphere will not be 
attacked and that it will continue tranquilly 
and peacefully to carry on the ethics and the 
arts of civilization. * * * 

“It seems to be unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves 
and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease. * * * 

“War is a contagion, whether it be declared 
or undeclared. It can engulf states and 
peoples remote from the original scene of 
hostilities. We are determined to keep out 
of war yet we cannot insure ourselves against 
the disastrous effects of war and the dangers 
of involvement. We are adopting such meas- 
ures as will minimize our risk of involve- 
ment, but we cannot have complete protec- 
tion in a world of disorder in which confidence 
and security have broken down.” (Address 
in Chicago, known as the Quarantine Speech.) 

1938 

“We in the Americas are no longer a far 
away continent to which the eddies of con- 
troversies beyond the seas could bring no 
interest or no harm Instead, we in the 
Americas have become a consideration to 
every propaganda office and to every general 
staff beyond the seas.” (Address at Kings- 
ton, Ontario.) 

“The fabric of peace on the continent of 
Europe, if not throughout the rest of the 
world, is in immediate danger. * * * 

“The supreme desire of the American people 
is to live in peace. But in the event of a 
general war they face the fact that no nation 
can escape some measure of the consequences 
of such a world catastrophe.” (Message sent 
to President of Czechoslovakia and Chancellor 
of Germany after Czechoslovakia had rejected 
Germany’s terms for surrender of the Sudeten 
area.) 

THREE YEARS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

“All about us rage undeclared wars—mili- 
tary and economic. All about us grow more 
deadly armaments—military and economic. 
All about us are threats of new aggression— 
military and economic. * * * 
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“But the world has grown so small and 
weapons of attack so swift that no nation can 
be safe in its will to peace so long as any other 
powerful nation refuses to settle its grievances 
at the council table. * * * 

“We have learned that effective timing of 
defense and the distant points from which 
attacks may be launched are completely dif- 
ferent from what they were 20 years ago. 

“We have learned that survival cannot be 
guaran‘eed by arming after the attack be- 
gins—for there is new range and speed to of- 
fense 

“We have learned that long before any overt 
military act, aggression begins with prelimi- 
naries of propaganda, subsidized penetration, 
the loosening of ties of good will, the stir- 
ring of prejudice and the incitement to dis- 
union.” (Annual message to Congress.) 


MORE THAN 2 YEARS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


“I should like to be able to offer the hope 
that the shadow over the world might swiftly 
pass. I cannot. The facts compel my stat- 
ing with candor that darker periods may lie 
ahead. (Address before Senate and House 


recommending revision of neutrality law.) 


1940——-A YEAR AND A HALF BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


“New powers of destruction, incredibly 
swift and deadly, have been developed; and 
those who wield them are ruthless and dar- 
ing. No old defense is so strong that it re- 
quires no further strengthening and no at- 
tack is so unlikely or impossible that it may 
be ignored. * * * 

“The element of surprise which has ever 
been an important tactic in warfare has be- 
come the more dangerous because of the 
amazing speed with which modern equipment 
can reach and attack the enemy’s coun- 
trv. ~ * ~ 

“Surely the developments of the past few 
weeks have made it clear to all of our citizens 
that the possibility of attack on vital Amer- 
ican zones ought to make it essential that we 
have the physical, the ready ability to meet 
those attacks and to prevent them from 
reaching their objectives.” (Address before a 
joint session of the Senate and the House ask- 
ing for additional appropriations for national 
defense.) 


ONE YEAR BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

“Never before since Jamestown and Plym- 
outh Rock has our American civilization been 
in such danger as now. * * * 

“Frankly and definitely there is danger 
ahead—danger against which we must pre- 
pare. But we well know that we cannot 
escape danger, or the fear of danger, by 
crawling into bed and pulling the covers over 
our heads. * ° ° 

“There are those who say that the Axis 
Powers would never have any desire to attack 
the Western Hemisphere. That is the same 
dangerous form of wishful thinking which 
has destroyed the powers of resistance of so 
many conquered peoples.” (Fireside chat.) 

1941—11 MONTHS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

“I find it, unhappily, necessary to report 
that the future and the safety of our country 
and of our democracy are overwhelmingly in- 
volved in events far beyond our borders, * * * 

“As long as the aggressor nations maintain 
the offensive, they—not we—will choose the 
time and the place and the method of their 
aoa, ° * * 

“When the dictators, if the dictators, are 
ready to make war upon us they will not wait 
for an act of waron our part. * * * 

“No one can tell the exact character of the 
emergency situations that we may be called 
upon to meet. The Nation’s hands must not 
be tied when the Nation’s life is in danger.” 
(Annual message to Congress.) 
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EIGHT MONTHS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


“In our own day the threat to our Union 
and to our democracy is not a sectional one. 
It comes from a great part of the world which 
surrounds us, and which draws more tightly 
around us, day by day.” (Jackson Day ad- 
dress.) 


SIX MONTHS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 
“The war is approaching the brink of the 
Western Hemisphere itself. It is coming very 
close to home.” (Pan American address.) 


THREE MONTHS BEFORE PEAM® HARBOR 
“The Naz’ danger to our western world has 
long ceased to be a mere possibility. The 
danger is here now.” (Radio address.) 
DECEMBER 9, FOLLOWING DECLARATION OF WAR ON 
JAPAN 


“There is no such thing as security for any 
nation—or any individual—in a world ruled 
by the principles of gangsterism. * * * 

“We are now in this war. We are all in 
it—all the way Every single man, woman, 
and child is a partner in the most tremen- 
dous undertaking of our American history 
We must share together the bad news and 
the good news, the defeats and the victories— 
the changing fortunes of war. * * * 

“The United States can accept no result 
save victory, final and complete.” (Radio 
address.) 





Move Aleutian Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Au- 
gust 3 issue of tne New York Times con- 
tained a notable editorial entitled “More 
Aleutian Fog.” I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


OREGON 


MORE ALEUTIAN 
The fog which shrouds the Aleutians 
not been dispelled by the statement of a 
Navy spokesman that the Japanese invaders 
of the western islands may number 10,000. 
If the occupation force is indeed so small, the 
mystery of why it been allowed to 
main for 2 months is only deepened. 
The spokesman does not seem too sure of 
his facts. He reveals that naval pl fly- 
ing over the Pribilofs have failed find 
any evidence of Japanese Occupation, but ad- 
mits by implication that we have no patrols 
there, while the enemy may have. The Jap- 
anese know this group of islands well, having 
poached from our herd of fur there 
for years. The Pribilofs flank Dutch Harbor 
from the north, but fortunately offer little 
helter an invading fleet. As to Attu, 
Agattu, 


FroG 


has 


ac re- 
as re 


to 


seals 


to 


and Kiska our spokesman is more 
definite. The Japanese hold all three, with 
5,000 men ashore and the remainder sta- 


tioned on ships in Kiska’s capacious harbor. 
Apparently the enemy does not greatly fear 


American bombing raids, or his troops would 


“© 

not still be quartered on their transports. 
Meanwhile the aimless debate as to 
whether the purpose of this invasion is de- 
fensive or offensive continues. What dif- 


| 
| 
| 








ference does it make? What difference did 
it make whether the enemy meant to use 
Midway as an offensive or defensive base? 
Its conquest would have given him his choice 
and left him to exploit the initiative as he 
pleased. When he attacked we repelled him 
with all our forces. The Aleutians did not 
somehow lose their strategic value, either for 
us or for the enemy, because we failed to de- 
fend them. The Japanese are now firmly en- 
trenched there and constantly grow stronger 
as convoys from Japan arrive. Whatever 
their purpose may be, they intend to ha 
us. They should be expelled. It is difficul 
to see how our global strategy, as one 





ator suggests, can paralyze urgent action at 
our own back door If there are only 10,000 
enemy troops in the Aleutians, it is certainly 





within our drive 


into the seu 


present resources t« them 





How To Create a National Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanilaious consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from Pic, written by Raymond Loner- 
gan, entitled “How To Create a Na- 
tional Scandal—How the Press Lied 
About the Pensicn Bill.” 

here being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: 


er 
ase 


HOW TO CREATE A NATIONAL SCANDAL—-HOW 
THE PRESS LIED ABOUT THE PENSION BILL 
(By Raymond Lonergan) 

(A critical attitude toward Congress is the 
duty of every citizen in a democracy. But 
nothing is more dangerous than letting this 
attitude degenerate into mere cynicism. To 
get into the habit of Congress as 
a collection of clowns grafters is to play 
into the hands of th are waiting to 
kick democracy into the They want 
citizens to lose faith i elected repre- 





sentatives In 
featism spread by 


kind 


nm) slat +e sie e 
calculated attacks 


ae- 


on Dn 
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honesty and good will of Congressmen is 
enemy ection of the most effective type. The 
county has just passed through a typical 
instance in the hullabaloo over the so-called 


congressional pension bill, which 
to catch the public at a time 
feeling the effects of war leg 
looking for a goat. The t 
that much-discussed bill, pr 
should act as a warning to every ci 
to jump to conclusions about anyt 
fore he has carefully examined 


happened 
was 


n and 


when it 





scap 


» 





the if 





The following article gives the fact 

The battle is over. A worthy reform has 
been killed. Nevertheless, I believe is 
worth while to relate the plain truth about 
pensions for Members of Congress 

The story will not reflect credit on rge 
portion of the daily press, but such portion 
of the press is not entitled to any credit for 
the way it has been performing during this 
war emergency 

It has lied about labor; it has lied about 
the President and his associates, and it lied 
about pensions for Members of Congress 
The latter was the world’s worst reported 
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story, as far as the daily press was concerned, 
Apparently these publishers of daily news- 
papers are more interested in muddying the 
waters so as to discredit the individuals and 
the movements they hate, or fear, than they 
are in overthrowing Hitler. 

At one of his conferences, Presid 
velt, with characteristic bluntness, said 
something like that. He called these pur- 


“nt Rooce 
Mt iv : 





veyors of falsehocds sixth columnists, and 
said they were doing what they could to 


advance the evil work of the fifth colum- 
nists, and, of course, fifth columnists in this 
country and throughout the world 
ing to destroy democracy and assure the vic- 
tory of the totalitarian dictators 
In matter of pensions for 
of Congress, some newspapers sought to con- 


are labor- 


the Members 





vey the impression that the proposal was 
a steal, a raid on the Treasury, sneaked 
through when the people weren’t looking 

Men like Senator Harry F. Byrn, of Vir- 
ginia, hurried to the support of the news- 
papers, and gladly vilified their colleagues 
in House and Senate in order that they 
might win the plaudits of the reactionary 


press 


Let’s make a brief survey of the record and 


consider the undisputed fact 
The legislation was not snea 







Congress. It was nota steal. Cons 
did not attempt to give themselves pens 
At the President Rox 


instance of sevelt 
the legislation, which favorably affected an 
army of Government employees, in addition 


Congress, was 


developed | 


Civil Service 


to Members of 
in 1840 by the United Siat 
Commission. 

It ¥ introduced in the House in ) 
ruary 1941 by Congressman Bor RAaMsPEecK 


as 

































of Georgia, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service 

And who do you think introduced it in t 
Senate? This will surprise you. It was pre- 
sented to the Senate in June 1941 by Se: 
Harry F. Brrp, of Virginia, acting for Sena 
Butow, of Scuth Dakota, chairm: of thé 
Senate Civil Service Committe: 

Elaborate hearings were held in the Houss 
through June and October of 1941. It w 
favorably reported by the Ramsyj < con 
tee and was on the House i 
October until December 1941 

After it passed the House wit pos 
tion it was brought before e Ser Ti 
it was handled, at the ins request 
Chairman Senator BuLow, b r JAMES 
M. M , of New York. F ire day 
prov r annuities for | f Cc 
gi ebated. 

Ss itor MEAD poll ou had no 
personal interest in the matt ‘ 
and his colleague, S ERT F. W 
are members of a | - 

s yst I es it > 
Yor} 

S MEap and others explai 
Co more than 20 years ago, had set 
a il-service retirement system for U 
San employees and had b ] 
trengthened it repeatedly during 
venin year 

Congress had decreed that ju hould 
permitted to retire on full p nat Arn 
and Navy, Coast G rd, Geodetic Su y ! 
Public Health officers should be permitted 
retire on three-fourt pay i é 
members of the Diplomatic Ser - 
larly favored, « I the d 1 
tO Make a mtribution, while € i Ss 
the Army and Navy officials didn’t « tribute 
a cent 

Furthermore, Cong s had p d I re- 
ment bill for r id work vith the c 
divided, fifty-fifty, between the rail is 
their employees; tl social-security b 
which provided pensions for millions of Amer- 
icans, and the old-age assist measu 
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which enabled the States to pay old-age pen- 
to those not covered by the social- 
security program. 

Now it was proposed to extend Uncle Sam's 
annuity system to Members of Congress and 
to officials of the executive department, in- 
cluding the President himself. 

rious amendments were offered, but it 
noted that at no time during the 
iy Member of the Senate, not 
r Byrp, of Virginia, move to strike 
for Members of Congress 
provisions, but 
‘in principle.” 

1ally passed the bill, and it 
the White House. There it was 
igned by President Roosevelt. 

re taking that 


asure reler! 


s10n8 


ve the 


taken 


action, the President 
d to various depart- 
vernment, such as the Bureau of 
and the United States Civil Serv- 
Commission, for the advice those whc 
supposed to be experts 
herefore, President Roosevelt knew every- 
ut the measure when he attached 
Furthermore, he un- 
his own State of New 
and that he h 
was Governo! 


f ) had sign 

i t the storm brok Out in We 
ton a group from chamber of commerce 
started a movement 
and many newspapers all over the country 


broke cut idicule ai 


bundles for Congress” 


1 campa2.g d mis- 


nr 


les for Cong! vement wer 
but that didn’t slow up certain 
Congress was deluged 
law be repealed. And 
Members of Congres: 


} 


Chinaman’s chance 


ill really confer 

nter the system or refus 
saw fit If he entered, h 
ars before he could get 


fic ‘ords 


Members of Congress get $10,000 a year. 
That looks mighty good to most of us, but no 
honest man ever made anything by serving 
in Congress. He has to pay his campaign ex- 
penses and maintain two homes—one in his 
district and one in Washington; he has to 
live according to certain standards and do a 
certain amount of entertaining. 

Rich Members of Congress, dishonest Mem- 
bers of Congress, don’t need to have pensions, 
but the honest Member withcut means does 
need it. It gives him a sense of security and 
is calculated to strengthen him in his re- 
solve to serve the people, and not the preda- 
tory interests. 

Pensions for Members of Congress is a good 
It should be reta‘ned on the books. 


thing 


rming the Jews of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF 


REMARKS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix o: the REcorpD 
an address delivered by me in Chicago, 
for recording, under the auspices of the 
Committee for a Jewish Army of State- 
less and Palestinian Jews, on the subject 
of arming the Jews of Palestine. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of Chicago, it is my 
privilege tonight to make you a report on 
the gcals of the Com tee for a Jewish Army 

j Jews Iam a 

ommittee and am enthusi- 

I to organize an army com- 

ed of stateless and Palestinian Jews. Hitler 
employs ns his disposal to fur- 
ther his evil purpose Yan the Unit € 
: lef The situation in 

At this moment 

number of im- 

ition to the 

produces. 
matériel 


nian 


ed States 
1 
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the easiest and most obvious way of doing 
this is by stirring up pro-Axis elements 
among the native population» behind the 
Egyptian Allied front, in Palestine, Syria, 
Iraq, and the other Arab lands. Throughout 
this area the great majority of the population 
is hostile to the Allies. Britain has commit- 
ted the one sin unforgivable in Arab eyes— 
she has appeared weak. 

Today throughout this area excellently 
trained and well-armed Arab guerrillas, with 
a big reserve of less well-trained supporters 
among the general population, are ready to 
collaborate with the Axis when the word is 
given them. Their leader, the ex-Muiti 
keeps them in good heart by wireless and 
other messages from his Berlin quarters. 
When the Axis is ready these Arab guer- 
rillac will rise and stab the British forces in 
the back. The situation will be similar to 
that which developed in Malay and Burma 
where the Japanese success was assured by 
the fifth-column activities of a large and 
hitherto unsuspected portion of the native 
population, while the loyal sections were un- 
organized, unequipped, and disregarded till 
too late oy the British, whom they were 
anxious to help 

The only way to improve the situation now 
is to take steps to ruin that synchronized 
Arab-Axis action which is obviously planned 
The leaders of the h elements in the 
Middle Eeast who are pretty well known to 
the British intelligence service should be re- 
moved at once. What is even more. impor- 
tant, the reliable and friendly elements 
should be given thorough military organiza- 
tion, equipment, and the fullest encourage- 
ment. Thus the carefully planned Axis strat- 
egy bomb will either explode ahead of time 
or prove a complete dud. 

hs main Allied aim 
have already suggested, the utmost exhaus- 
tion of Rommel’s manpower. Having 
scotched his plans for equalizing, if not 
lving, this problem, it will be the Allied 
) aggravate still further his difficulties 
this respect A great number of com- 
troops of the utmost zeal and physi- 
fitness, tough, and acclimatized, could 
y organized if a Jewish army were 
formed in the Middle East. Fighting as mem- 
be of a Jewish army, Jews from Palestine 
and the Middle East could provide all the 
necessary basic equipment, the spirit, the 
quickness of wit, the desperation of men 
fighting to save their homes from a bestial 
enemy, and in many cases the actual guer- 
rilla experience in t Arab rebellion im- 
mediately before the \ These commandos 
would prey upon Axis lines of communica- 
rear, bi and supply depots, inflict- 
I rain on Axis manpower, just 
th. partisans have done in Russia. 
Jewish commando 
reserve of Jewish 
assignments. The 
h Army has presented 
syuments which seem to give 
and sober grounds for believing 
if properly organized, the recruiting 
Jewish would enlist im- 
1ediately 100,000 armed soldiers in the Mid- 
st. With 30,000 men—little more than 
been captured in Tobruk and Libya 
“1 the whole of the 
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What a blow it would be to Allied morale if 
the Middle East should fall. What a disas- 
trous blow this would be. It is so vital that 
no chances dare be taken. The hopes of the 
guerrillas so valiantly fighting in the Balkans 
would then be extinguished. From where 
would their deliverance come? And if the 
600,000 Jews of Palestine are delivered un- 
armed into the hands of Hitler and his Arab 
cohorts, their bloou will stigmatize forever 
the claims of the Allies that they are fighting 
for the four freedoms. It is our responsi- 
bility to see that every enemy of Hitler ts 
armed and given the opportunity to join the 
forces of democracy. General Rommel must 
reflect with a sardonic smile, that his way 
is made so much easier by the failure to arm 
the Jews of the Middle East. Let us wipe 
that smile from his lips. A Jewish army may 
well turn the tide in the battle for Egypt and 
save the vital oil supplies of the Middle East 
for the United Nations. 

I plead with the supreme command of the 
United Nations to authorize and arm a Jew- 
ish army in the Near East without further 
delay, for the Suez must not become another 
Singapore, and the Holy City of Jerusalem 
must not become another Lidice. 





Summaries of Appropriations and Budget 


Estimates, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
Second Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to authority given to 
me by the House, I present herewith four 
tables relating to the Budget estimates 
or appropriations considered by Congress 
during the second session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, being for the period 
commencing January 5, 1942, and ending 
on August 4, 1942, and a table relating 
to all appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations for war purposes, being for 
the period commencing in June 1940 and 
continuing to date. 

The tables appended are as follows: 

Table A—Recapitulation of Budget es- 
timates and appropriations for the pres- 
ent session arranged by appropriation 
acts. 

Table B—Recanpitulation of apprepria- 
tions made during the present session 
arranged by departments and agencies 
and by fiscal years irrespective of the acts 
in which the appropriations were made. 

Table C—Comparative statement of 
appropiiations for the fiscal years 1942 
and 1943, divided as to war and other 
activities. 

Table D—Comparative statement of 
appropriations for war activities for the 
fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 

Table E—Appropriations and contract 
authorizations for war activities, fiscal 
vears 1941, 1942, and 1943—-period from 
June 1940 to date. 
APPROPRIATIONS, SEVENT 

SECOND SESSION 


r-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
~TABLES A AND B 

The total of appropriations made dur- 
ing the second session of the Seventy- 


seventh Congress, commencing on Jan- 
uary 5, 1942, and continuing to date, 
including the permanent annual appro- 
priations under general and special ac- 
counts but excluding amounts payable 
from the postal revenues, the District 
of Columbia revenues, and other trust 
funds, amounts to $139,770,114.641.05. 

The session which assembled in Janu- 
ary last was confronted with the task of 
providing necessary funds from time to 
time as programs were planned to place 
the Nation on a full war basis following 
the declarations of war on the 8th and 
llth of the preeeding December. The 
President’s program of production of 
185,000 airplanes, 120,000 tanks, 55,000 
antiaircraft guns, and 18,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping for the 2 calendar 
years—1942 and 1943—had to be imple- 
mented with funds; lend-lease require- 
ments for assistance to the United Na- 
tions needed further financing; the expe- 
dition of the two-ocean and other naval 
expansion programs required larger out- 
lays; operation by the Government of 
practically the entire American mer- 
chant marine was necessitated; rapid 
expansion of the commissioned and en- 
listed forces of the Army and Navy, with 
all the attendant expense of pay, hous- 
ing, subsisting, clothing, training, trans- 
porting, and equipping, has followed; and 
funds have been provided for the essen- 
tial activities of other war agencies, as 
well as emergency functions of regular 
agencies furnishing supplemental assist- 
ance to the war effort. 

The outlay therefore for war purposes 
during the past session, covering the last 
half of the fiscal year 1942 and all of the 
fiscal year 1943, has been vast to initiate 
the victory program. These funds cover 
the war programs as they have been fore- 
seen from time to time during the ses- 
sion. Every dollar which the executive 
branch has requested as necessary for the 
prosecution of the war has been granted 
promptly by Congress. 

Of the total appropriated during the 
session — $139,770,114,641.05 — approxi- 
mately $6,400,000,000 is for other than 
war activities, and the remainder, ap- 
proximately $133,370,000,000 is on 4ac- 
count of war activities. The principal 
amounts entering into this latter figure 
are as follows: 


Military activities, War 


Department... $96, 226, 300, 038. 18 
Navy Department and 
Naval Establishment_. 25, 908, 340,210.95 
Lend-lease—direct appro- 
SCRE os ccmcwhcanens 5, 425, 000, 000. 00 
Ce a ack eaeedeeaniacginn " 
| 
| 
Total, other than war activities (per table ¢ 
Le 


Amonnts pa 
Amount payable from Dist 
enues (table ¢ 


veble from postal revenues (table 


rict of ¢ umma ft 


Net grand total, for other than war activities 


A comparison of these nonwar appro- 
priations shows a commendable reduc 
tion. The net decrease for 1243 under 
1942 as shown in the preceding table is 
$1,087,132,996.71. Included in the 1943 





| 
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Maritime Commission 

(cargo-ship construc- 

tion) ................ $2, 482, 440, 416. 66 
War Shipping Adminis- 

tration (cargo-ship op- 

IEE Teis.cs nota igeiaremeeceskes 1, 310, 000, 000. 00 
Loan to China____...- . 500, 000, 000. 00 
Small War Plants Corpo- 

ration—capital stock_ 150, 000, 000. 00 
Emergency fund for the 

PURER isaic dicen nace 125, 000, 000. 00 
National war agencies, 

including Price Control 

Administration __..__. 530, 982, 295. 70 
Civilian pilot training__ 72, 677, 450. 00 
Development of air fields 

and other airplane- 

landing areaS___._.__ 199, 740, 000. 00 
Training, education, and 

placement of workers 

for defense industry-_- 229, 696, 670.00 
Panama Canal, special 

EE cincinnati we 56, 826, 800. 00 
Selective Service System 38, 515, 000. 00 
Federal Bureau of Inves- 

tigation (special emer- 

gency activities) _.___. 34, 098, 000. 00 
War housing and war 

public works, metro- 

politan area, Washing- 

TI Ciciptcrnectierane 32, 500, 000. 00 


The total appropriated during the ses- 
sion—$139,770,114,641.05—is also divided 
by fiscal years, as follows: 

Fiscal year 1943 (July 1, 

1942, to June 30, 1943) _ 
Fiscal year 1942 (July l, 


$66, 748, 728, 872.47 


1941, to June 30, 1942)_ 73, 015, 648, 798. 14 
Fiscal year 1941 (July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941) 689, 505. 27 
Judgments and audited 
claims (prior years) _-- 3, 047, 475.17 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1943—TABLES 
B, C, AND D 


The appropriations for the fiseal year 
1943, including the permanent appro 
priations but exclusive of amounts pay- 
able from the postal revenues and from 
the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and from other trust funds, 
$66,748,728,872.47, divided as follows: 


aggregate 


* $60, 554, 927, 303. 13 


6, 193, 801, 569. 34 


“This amount is $32,500,000 larger than 


the sum stated in table C due to the classi- 
fication of the amount for v housing and 
war public works in the metropolitan area of 
the District of Columbia in 1943 instead of 


in 1942 as included in table C. 


The appropriations for the fiscal yea 
1942 and 1943, for other than war act 
ties, after deducting amounts payab 
from the postal revenues and the rev- 
enues of the District of Columbia, 
follows: 


are a: 


appropriations, however, are three au- 
tomatic increases over 1942 which a 

unavoidable under the law: $425,000,000 
increase for the payment of interest 
the public debt, $2,000,000 in the 


on 


nen 
InKIir.g 
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fund, a 1.000 in the railroad em- 
pioyees’ 1 ment fund—financed by 
taxes on employees and carriers—a total 
of $500.951.000. Eliminating this total 
from consideration there is a net reduc- 
tion in all other items in 1943 under 1942 
of $1,588,083,996.71. In addition Con- 
gress has directed savings to be effected 
in amounts for traveling expenses for 
certain agencies out of the appropria- 
tions made which will serve further to 
increase figure by several million 
This net decrease is brought 

dally in several large items, 
reductions have been 

appropriation accounts. 

jluctions under 1942 have 


as follows: 


tnis 


Administré 
000, COO 


rainl 
Departm 
7rams 


public 


eductions 
I funds of 
encies either fe use as 
administrative 
net, $137,679,586 
‘ ‘ iz the total d 
1942 for both dirs 


Government corpore ti 


Many of the appropriations classified 
as nonwar appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1943 have a distinct relationship to 
the war effcrt or contain augmentations 
caused by the war. The interest on the 
public debt shows an increase of $425,- 
000,000—from $1,250,000,000 for 1942 to 
$1,675,000,000 for 1943—which is due to 
the augmented public debt occasioned by 
the war program. Many public works 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
flood control, and reclamation projects 
have been provided funds for the de- 
velopment of power vitally needed for 
war industry ahead of the time when 
such projects might normally be reached 
either for development of the power or for 
the protection of war plants against 
disruption of operations by floods. Other 
agencies of the Government are per- 
forming additional work which is re- 
fiected in their functions by the opera- 
tions of war agencies in Some instances 
without additional funds and in some 
with augmented allowances. This is 
notably true in the Treasury Depart- 
ment in connection with expanded work 
due to financial burdens incident to en- 
larged programs for collection of more 
revenue, handling war and in- 
creased duties of disbursement and ac- 
If these 


7+, "oc fax. a} , "an va) 
counting for all war a ncies. 
classified to war ex- 


increases were 

pense, the above ficu of $6,193,801,- 
569.34 could properly be reduced to less 
than $5,750,000.000. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND BUDGET 


loans, 


ESTIMATES, TABLE A 


total amount appropriated during 


The 
1e session—$139,770.114,641.05—exceeds 


> 


> amount of the Budcet e 
jered by Congress d ng the session— 
nnorre y = ; Cont AAP ran 
059,776,992 0d—by Sz 710 30 i, lav. 
xamination of the details of the 


for each 


timacves con- 


appropriation m 


et authority 

’ powers to enable adminis- 
contracts 
tions on be- 
binding it to 
yments to dis- 
Under the laws 
dad States no officer of the Gov- 
nter into any comm 

nt unless he 

t of money 

nent or has 

by law te 

*t on behalf of 

mount of money 


has a ha 
neretore, that 


fficers I into 
herwise to incul 

the Gcvernment 

necessary pa 


obligations 


ltment 


vv »7 ~+ +l. 
equivait nt—ine 
act authority—be made in ad- 


n and manufac- 


A 


so that constructit 
programs may be planned and 
orders and commitments made. 
onstruction of war materials such 
tanks, plant guns, ships, 


icles which require a long 


1irplanes, 


art 
r art 
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regular and supplementary, in table A 
Will disclose that Congress considered 2% 
appropriation bilis and in the case of 
4 measures the Budget estimate was 
granted; in the instance of 17, reductions 
were made in the Budget estimates; and 
in the case of 2, the Budget recommenda- 
tions were exceeded. The 2 measures in 
which increases above the Budget were 
allowed are the Military Appropriation 
Act in the sum of $3,287,694,005 and the 
Department of Commerce Appropriation 
Act in the sum of $16,408,037. In both 
instances the additional amounts were 
inserted only after careful inquiry by the 
committees of both Houses that the aug- 
mented sums were highly important to 
the prosecution of the war. Eliminating 
from consideration these 2 increases, 
there remains a net decrease in all other 
appropriation measures below the Budget 
figures of $593,764,303. 

TOTAL WAR APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEARS 1941, 

1942, AND 1943-——TABLE E 

It should be recalled that our national 
defense effort on an enlarged and pro- 
grammed scale was inaugurated with 
funds which were appropriated in the 
middle of the calendar year 1940, or the 
commencement of the fiscal year 1941. 
The funds denominated “war activities” 
include those for the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, Lend-Lease, and for 
other agencies whose activities or the 
portion of whose activities are directly 
caused by the war effort. 

Table E shows all appropriations and 
contract authorizations for war purposes 
which have been enacted up to this time. 
The total amount incorporated in this 
statement is $205,514,657,286. This 
amount covers the period of three fiscal 
years—1941, 1942, and 1943, or from July 
1, 1949. to Tune 30, 1943, and is exclusive 
of funds loaned by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or its subsidiary 
corporations, and is divided as follows: 


time to manufacture, the articles are de- 
livered in many instances far in advance 
withdrawal of the funds from the 
Treasury to make final payment. Ap- 
propriations are also made by fiscal years 
and are available to incur obligations 
luring the fiscal year for which they are 
titled but remain on the books for 2 suc- 
cessive fiscal years following the titled 
fiscal year for the payment of the bills 
incurred in that fiscal year. Thus when 
this sum of $205,000,000,000 is referred to 
»vering 3 fiscal years, or from July 
, 1940, to June 30, 1943, much of it will 
iin on the books until June 30, 1945, 
‘the payment of obligations that have 
1d into prior to July 1, 1943. 
great need for discussing 
totals with clarity and pre- 
cision as to the facts, to the end that the 
public mind is not confused into believ- 
ing that this total of appropriations and 
authorizations represents expenditures. 
Appropriations and authorizations are 


of the 


as CC 


sn entel 


There is 


these large 
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authority for administrative officers to 
commit the Government for certain defi- 





through the Budget requirements from 
year to year based upon the expenditures 
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The growth of these expenditures 
during the past year is indicated by 


nite and specified purposes by fiscal years from these and other appropriations as | comparison of the amount paid ou} in 
as set out in those appropriations and each fiscal year is met. The expenditure | the month of July 1941, $939.611.574.08 
authorizations. Expenditures flow only | burden has been heavy in previous fiscal | with the amount during the month of 
as the result of appropriations and are | years. It will be heavier in this fiscal | July 1942, $4,494 460,686.68. or a month- 
. 7Ay) 3+ +5 a . i . 
the measure of the actual cash disbursed | year 1943, and beyond that it will be | ly increase of approximately 400 per- 
from the Treasury in consequence thei_ - aes a the course of the war. | cent. 
of. Appropriations and authorizations | 4 eee a a @ Seeeeeeey a in Disbursements for the fisc ar 1943 
need to be made far in advance in order sia aan tuhtiveiien ae oe ton a for war purposes are estimated to average 
: pie a, I ntegr of programs, S ae saan ee imal eine aida Jo 

; programs of orders for material, ; | more than $6 000,000 000 per month dur- 
— ew ee eal hips | 2PPatent that they must coniinue to be | j.4 the vear and will es serene #4 
weapons, naval vessels, merchant ships, made an far aliear as necessary so long | ear and will rise Siderably 

. iin a re ade - mace as lar anead as necesSary so iong | , bove that ama inet iia Malddinsaat 
and all other war-effort requirements | .. ihe war continues | above that figure during tl latter 
a . ar it ¢ 4. SS. j . 
may be integrated with the recruitment iadiicaeadianaiaiedatiin: maey-eedde on eel | months of the year as w yoroach 
he 4 EXPENDITURES AN PUBLIC EBT - 
and training of manpower, and the long- Th Stila : ‘ the peek of our national productiv: 
: e amo ‘ actual expenditures for ila 

range planning and conduct of the war | | *"¢ an eee ate or | capacity. 
in the various theaters of action where | a een b aes lowiser fi come ” The total gross public debt on June 30 
that war may be fought. The weight of | Shien’ oe aie ae oe ro ae ond oan ohn 1942, was $72,422,000,000. On the b: 

a ae 1 43 scal year 19412_....__. . $6, 30 ) > a rane ; 
appropriations upon the public finance, Fiscal year 1942 25 954. 000. 000 of present estimates of rcceipts and ex- 
as reflected through the levying of taxes | piscal year 1943 (estimated)_ 67,000,000,000 | Penditures for the fiscal year 1943 
and the borrowing of funds through sale d gross public debt is estima oO reat 
of bonds and otherwise, will be evidenced RS tena aawe : 99, 255,000,000 ' $125,443 000,000 by June 30 
Taste A.—Recapiiulation of itemized estimates and appropriations, second ion, Seventy-seventh Congress, arranged by ¢ 

priation acts 
{Committees on Appropriatior 
i ment 
tegular Budget esi les, 3 R ‘1 
tir é 43 and oe 
ear | ; 4 nd t red 
RE LAR A LA S, 1943 
I a da , ake $678, 636, 129. 0 $14, 818, 000. M $693 4, 120. % ot 42, 64 - 
District of Columbia__.........-. % 54, 548, 562. 00 | 2, 321, 290. 00 6, 869, S52. 00 i, 031.00 | 
Independent offices pkaiies ssiieedeatabaale ltt a 2, 101, 167, 990. 00 8, 719, 441. 66 9, BS fit 2, 090, 885, 128. 6 
Interior Department Ae ce i eae - 78, 126, 741. 11, 770, 335. 00 89, 5 oO 7S, 1 ! 
Labor-Federal Security ae a ‘ Si ae el ae #4, 998, 241.00 5 0 74! 
Labor hs 5 24, 395, 046.00 | x ¥). OO 1 | 
Federal Se« rity 2 739. ( 5.0 7 59? 500. 00 on on Rtf { 
Other re wencies ‘ ‘ 2 23, 590. 00 00, 000. 00 | ; 590. 00 | 
Legislative establishment < ‘ ee 97. TDA. GAS. ‘ \ ” RIK > 
Navy Department a re 5, 930, 195, O68, 00 7. 808 ; 021.0 { ° " 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary ss —s 113, 525, 099. 0 207, 827 5. 00 } 4.00 426, 281, 88 
a | 269. Ui 3, AO), Of ) Ne 
lreasu ul t Oftla = , | 1, 117. R28. O35. 944 54f 18. N73. 47 ’ 
Treasury } 7 $ 4 ) ( 
Post Offices | 791.00 r 
War Department | 
Militaz | 2 00} > ‘ 2 - 
( Fy ! | { } Y } 
Tota 1 annus 6.41 ) - 108 | 9 0 
DEFI 4 I 
arth Suj lemet ta N 1 Defense iciediietiditacacon nce speeniead | 12 4 } 1 ' 7 
China Reli l ” ) 
Fifth Supplemental Nat nal De r ‘ | | ) , OF x 
War Housing, District of Columt , | | tM { 
Sixth Supplementa! National Defer 2 | } . 53. 18 
Merine War Risk I iran By j | | 
Office of Education, Fed ! \ 
Seventh Supplemental! National Det , 1942 ao | ” " , j 
Emergency Relief, 1943 | m ) | 2 00.00 | 
Second Deficiency, 1442 { 74 | 9. 74 | i 
Er } 1942 (H. Do N e | «x ) 1), 000, 000. 00 
To f a 
| 
Total, ' | ] inal 4 24, O02, S86, 2 9 % 
Permanents and lefir l bl is | 
Gro 1 4 138. O62. 4 
Less 
Amount payable from postal revenues (estimated . 907, 000, OOO, 0s 4 ] 4 4s 
Amount payable from District of ¢ mbia revenue | . { 
United States Soldiers’ Home (tn int | x) 4. x M ao , 
Payment of unclaimed money (tru ES nS 20, OOO, 04 wu 
Net grand t al} yable fr ATOCUGSULY .~ccccccccs ; 
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Anpropriations made during the second session, Seventy-seventh Congress, and permanent appropriations, classified 
by departments and agencies and fiscal years irrespective of the acts by which such appropriations were made 


[Ccmmittee on Appropriations, Aug. 4, 1942] 





38, OOO Q8, 4 N00 
149, 000 2. O00. { 
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, 000 


, 405. 7 


000 
, 000 
$6, 300. 
000 
», OOD. 
000 
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000. 
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TaBLe C.—Comparative statement of appropriations, fiscal years 1942 and 1943 (as of July 24, 1942) —Continued 















































| Deere as = Gn rease 
Classification Appropriations, fiscal Appropriati fiscal 1943 
year 1942 year 1‘ tior 1 
| 1O49 
| L94e A] 
—— ill ane eae Deets amas 
| | 
Executive Office and independent establishments: | 
Executive Office of the President: } 
Teen ene nee ne te cs sadadihtbauskokdwcuuldenans ----| $12, 442, 113, 479, 1 735, 284, 537.15 
Nene ee nn cig ona eieatncaebiiia mine anand sijbmiaine auitiatbeswemeq 8. 458, 392 ) 
a ai i asetieeeacaieneaianiamaaaa = | i 
aan wale & SONNION. cy conn chudeancccontebuatansccabeduecasédccesacas 12, 480, 571, 871. 65 1, 710, 543, 574.00 | : 8 907.65 
Civil Service Commission: | 
Cf of FR ee ’ a a a haa — i 7, 192, 000, 00 11, 0 { 2 00 
A SG ee lena 6 eet Sundediaiemameunbadsaebeuhunpeeaa 108, 767, 186. 82 112 00 | 18 
se a | 1. od ovinshieemdindaekbamennanemnencn mes | 115, 959, 186, 82 123, 769, 052. 00 Rng 8 1 
x 3 
Railroad Retirement Board se - cae 1 (0, 000. 00 on 
Sé'ective Service System, war activiti a I ines 270, 000. ( 000. 00 | n> 1 00 
Tennessee Valley Authority ee a mpilienmenci aaalasn it die Eales 196, 800, 000. 00 136, 100, 000. 00 —a 7 OO 
U.S. Maritime Commission, war activities...............-.-- ane pabadiaddd gis i 2, 332, 810, 611. 97 | 930, O80, 000. 00 =}. 4 611 
Veterans’ Administration.............. eich dicen amateniieabannanmantebamiindiedddddbtnitineind 611, 033, 578. 99 601, 195, 088. 00 | 2 ) 
Federal! Security Agency: 
Office of Administrator: | | | 
I aiomicainiins a el alee } 0, 000. 00 { 1, 735. 000. 0 - { ny ) 
Other Se) ite ; ' : : ' 1, 200, 832. 00 4, 394. 893. 00 
Civilian Conservation Corps: Other. ..................--.-- cabal I iia tae 246, 960, 000. OO |.....--..- ie ) 
National Youth Administration | 
War activities......_. “ ca taal tae eta de ale ated eli casijitnbadendinihe a 60, 600, 000. 00 | 53, 274, 000. 00 . ( ) 
Other Dati dbmiad eral ceitided ctedalt Bak ale ' ; 767, 000. 00 | 8%, 000, 000. 00 —* 
Office of Education, including vocational education | | 
War activities_............. i id acini nindntini ate ; | 622, 000. 0 146, 34 ( 7 ) 
Other deities hdeedditin te heehee ened dabeecas cave 2 4, 716. 29, S589, O90. Of 54 { 
Public Health Service: } 
War activities i ] ma a ) 
Other 6, 156, 939. 00 4 2. 245, Of a 
Social Security Board: 
a nc telahcnihienieteieneavne diahihitiiiedin Saideiaaasee 1, 512 2, 467, 670. OF 
x RES S.  ie ite E Le Si e a 5 i is4 », 000. 00 | 22, 001, 660. 00 1 el ) 
iin. Sil ccna ntemiattaiineeees a anh an Geenen ane teapeenammmentnannns 1 1 | 


ee nn er Ae. 4... ci da nwubhnanepedtesennenensdedconsaiiens a #8, 891, 121. 91 » 54, 148. 00 l 1 





Federal Works Agency: i i i 
Office of the Administrator: | | 
War activities tetas -ateteinmneekannnns = titintitiniienameh: | -~* ies | - 
Other ; : si adie 312, 000.00 | 550. 000. 00 
Public Buildings Administrati a a a Sade ced lecatied : 895, U2¢ | 27 { ) “ 5 , 
Public Roads Administration 
War activities — 600. 000. 00 5 nono. OK - ) 
Other ee eo limi inimemabidindannnncamalaadin ‘ ), OOO. Of ia 
Public Works Administration: | 
Administrative expenses. Other_............-...- eal etnies bien tadel ibetinceaidele a : 620, 000. 00)} 1 0, OF ) 
Work Projects Administration: Other_....- = " ‘ | eee 875, 000, 000, 00 280, 000, 000. 00 | = 0 Kb 
Re alitectedhdek asada icteric neivnctrnicignidntitndatnhitiiiniiinkits dhiitiieeianas indineneatnhipene bebnibing - 


Total. Federal Works Age \ 1,479 1, 606, 395, 360, 450. 00 . 








Nationa! Housing Agency: 
Office of Administr 
Corporation ft ; nisibate dailies : 
I ok ae ak er Os selieinendnbentamaeanibaee ‘ OOD. ( | 
Federal Housing i 
CD CUNEE,. .odiccc conde pancaquscnseassus 
Renovation and lerniza il eee ee ‘ ( 
Other : SETebaeeescesnsesesoosos saecsace i t pitaitaren ii i 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administratior | 
Corporation funds : bengeeuinien « 89, 874 
Other 
Federal Public Housing Author 
COPTIOEREION THIEN... occ con ccccaccececcss . osbennee . : i 
SE a ee ee Sines iocktane ; : 8, ( 
ns OREN Di ig ini cnddncsauenhassticdhwanasetonaneun eae — 24, 501, O84. 00 4, 375, 000. 00 <4 ) 
Oo rin nendent e li $ 
War activit a . ‘ sh leans dk eithcnieh mi niin i eideyindn th neni . 5 
SOL =. 66 tr caduuabnadtinaSunebadcuen . « S 
Total, Executive Office and independent estat T t hedanee idddupminiabete = 8,9 +, 220. f x 1), 942 


nent of Agriculture: 















( servi n ar se of agricultural land resources........ — ‘ laces i dein 1, 388, 67 45 00 | 
Farm Security Administration enencenasnncees ------ a OS meal mand 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds (loans)...--.-- rs { { AK), Of 

Administration of the Sugar Act of 1937 ances , . ‘ 2 Of 7, 462, 
Commodity Credit Corporation: Corporation funds H). OOM. S498, 04 x 
Exportatio nd dom ic consum pti ‘ YY Itural m 1 { - 
Federal Farm Mor Cor ( or ; 
Other 
Regular 
Corporation or R structi« e Corpor funds 00, OOO. ¢ 
rotal, Depar { SC OEONG.. «5 icdcteeeknddeteienenes a 4 
I irtment of Com r 
OO ee eee ‘ a telen alata mnatnieitit - 
Other 2 ¥ 2 6x 
J icies: Corporation funds.................- 2 SU. Of 2 A 
rm { > “ 
parti i 4 MMCICO .. ccccscccecccsccesessoucsesesescesas 
the Interior 
wy ox 7 
ee ge ee ee ee 7 ‘ 17s 
I . 2 nart au RN 3 Es aie SS ee OE ed 2s 022, 471. ©) 19. HZ 4 
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Taste C.—Comparative statement of appropriations, fiscal years 1942 and 1943 (as of July 24, 1942)—Continued 


Decrease (—) or increase 
(+) 1943 appropria 
tions compared with 

1942 appropriations 


| 
' 
1 | Appropriations, fiscal | 


| 


| 
100. 00 -++-$12, 148, 000. 
} — 2, 781, 018 


100. 00 


109. 00 +9, 366, 984 


+1, 164, 623. | 


—1, 376, 899. 18 


, 900, 000 
_ 554, 840 


1, 840. 


100, CO —350, 509, 
, 000, 000, 00 5, 000, 000, 
, 000, 000 00 +2, 000, 000. 
908, 00 —31, 606, 595, 


44 2a¢ 
T 44, 550, 


100. OF — 1, 966, 524, 


— 32, 658, 098, 129 


800. 00 -+-21, 894, 800, 


10. 00 -+-25, 657, 684 


660, 47 | — 32, 612, 512, 169, 


, 031, 00 —1, 540, 372, : 
, 563. 00 +17, 692, 845, 21 


22. , 303,13 — 50, 244, 680, 644. 97 
, 780, 969, 41 , 151, , 600, 34 — 1, 039, 673, 369. 07 


888, 917. 51 534, 903. 47 | —51, 284, 354, 014, 04 


, 846, 403, 106, 031, 00 —1, 540, 372, 36 
000, OOD, { 107, ) 000, 00 +49, 000, 000, 00 


118, 048, 042, 514, 1 y 16, 228, 872, 4 51, 331, 813, 741. 68 


341, 828, 000, 00 , 421. 0 — 137, 679, 586. 0U 


TABLE D.—C\ 


Decrease (—) or in- 
crease (+) 1943 ap- 
propriations com- 
pared With 1942 ap- 
propriations 


— $32, 658, 098, 129, 31 
4, 451, 962, 963. 54 


+-280, 000. 00 
200, 000, 00 
000, 000, 00 

3, 500, 000. 00 


, 000, 00 
S00, 000, OO 


100, 000, 000. 00 ‘ — 92, 552, 925. 00 
8, 638, 000. 00 
, 440, 000. 00 
, 216, 515. 00 
, 167, 000, 00 
+, 080, OOO, 00 
3, 281, 052, 00 

546, 300, 00 

L 70, 000, 000, 00 

000, 000. 00 1, 1 { 000, 000, 00 
13, 47 “ 513, 479. 15 

: 000, O00, 00 

100, O00. 0 le K l O00, DOD, OU 





20). 000. 000. O - 000 


O00. 
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| | ‘ 
Classification | Appropriations, fiscal | Appropriations, fiscal | 
i year 1942 year 19456 | 
eevee eres teenies eeesnasencess a anepimensteanistiniinGennnneneeenineeneen - SE SS sina 
National Labor Relations Board_........__. a S365 G00. 00 | $692. 940 00 | 
USM “ithiwe Oe tse etathansgece | 70, 000. 00 | 4, 745, 000. 00 
. ©, Maritime Commission.... , 332, S10, 611. 97 930, 080, 000. 00 | 
Federal Security Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: | | 
Neen en | 140, 000. 00 | 
Apprentice training wha 100, 000. 00 450) 000. 00 | 
Training within industry --_.- ad SS ; | 1, 145, 000. 00 





National Youth Administration: 
Youth work dice diiaties 19. 729. 000. 00 
Salaries and expenses : : oa Set 3 28 000. 00 3 a) O00 00 
ES EER reas TE a ea esa : : "45, 000. 00 

Office of Education: 
Loans to students ee 
Salaries and expenses, loans to students 
Education and training, defense workers 
Visual aids for war trainiz 
Salaries and expenses, tr 

Public Health Service: 


56, 972, 000, 00 





5, 000, 000 OO 
100, G00. 00 
139, 000, 000. 00 
1, 000, 000. 00 
1, 240, 000. 00 


129, 400, 000. 00 





1, 222. 000. 00 





g program 





Emergency health and sanitation activities_...........................-. are ao 170, 000, 00 | 8, 984, 000. 00 
Training of nurses_........... ntti bina Aditalassiaidin ttn 2 AER one 1, 800, 000. 00 3, 500, 000. 00 
Salaries and expenses, training program a Sided ‘ ee ; 50, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 | 
Social Security Board: Selecting, testing, and placement, defense workers -- aa 1, 512, 4 2, 467, 670. Of 
Total, Federal Security Agency.............. Sbnbtddaebtneces sidbletian its aeialacdiielaateheteataiatne oe #8, 754, 445. 00 | 216, 350, 670. 00 


Federal Works Agency: | 


Office of the Administrator: | 
Emergency safeguarding of public buildings and property............ ia a aaii Oe Oe - 
Defense public works, community facilities... ......... 2.2.22. : oe ! pry I nS et 
War publie works in and near District of Columbia pp cnentidubtaahnedinnee ; ea 7, 00, 000. 00 }............ 


Public Roads Administration: Access roads and flight strips 79, 600, 000. 00 5, 000, 000. 00 | 


es en er ee el i anhounsindsameadeneae a 409, 600, 000. 00 5. 000, 000. 00 


National Housing Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: i | 


War housing in and near District of Columbia. .......................-.-...- js soa 15, 000, 000.00 |... 2 
National defense housing......- Srarcais are taiptem Gasaa elpieieiaia tester ticapsasetaaeebeiieiatendb need dpeijnceetacnshnrdnes ai ani 00, 000, 000, 00 }........ = 
Total, National Housing Agency........ BR cadsebidshs tut taadbbaimishdibtaadedtéakeweuiianwess $15, 000, 000. 00 


Department of Agriculture: 
Office of the Secretary: 
Office for Agricultural War Relations................... oat ce pidewiaa ; 475, 000. Of 



































uergency. rubber project 2, 435, 000. 00 |... _- 
Agricultural Marketing Administration: Emergency or Territories and pos D 5, 000, 000. 00 y 
lotal, Department of Agriculture edu : sided 47, 435, 000. 00 475 
Department of Commerce: | 
Office of the Secretary: Salaries and exp National Inventors’ Council Serv taf : 150, 000. 00 | 119, 200. 00 | 
Bureau of the Census: Licensed export lank tateetretusitenee . | 000. 00 | 
Oflice of Administrator of Civil Aeror | 
III oo oe aaninancaswinadenehnidasesdankahaeaene ha 00, 000. 00 | 72. 677. 450. 00 | 
Development of landing areas miehbtes ceacaee canal », 593, ( 199, 740. 0 
Pea: EPR SRDOING Gn CAIMRIIININ ID v cditwccecacceccowhngneswbebesessenensewsndsiedbecbeocese . 1,74 0. ( 272, 589 ) 
Department of the Interior: 
Office of the Secretary: Fi forests, forest in tric and I 4 2, 000. 00 95, Of ) 
Office of Petroleum Coot r War b } 100.00 | 
Office of Solid Fuels Coo ‘ 320, 000. 00 | 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: project I te 5 OM). Of ar 120 On | 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Protection of project works 3 ‘| 
Facility Security prog Z 
Geological Survey: Strategic and critical mineral ; abieas ous =a 245, Of 14, 580 
Bureau of Mines 
Beneficiation of chromite and production of electrolytic chromium .............-....--. “Tr 75, 000. Of 
Construction and equipment of helium plants.._. ie hess eet ome : 25 0.0 Z 
Enforcement of Federal Explosives Act Laciieies ; coon ‘ . . 19. HOO. OF 
Gaseous and solid fuel reduction of iron or¢ iad aphenqmnteniidhipieiichatel thd 
Helium plants and investigatior helaicia 
Investigations of bauxite and alumite ores and aluminun iy deposit wd Lf (x 
investigation of domestic sources of mineral supply i a - 0, OOO. 0 651, 2 OO 
Investigation of depesits of critical and esse miner indadaieial 2, 167, 500. OF 
Investicgation of raw material resources for western steel production ; | Ww). OM 349, 325. 00 | 
Investigation and research, production of postassium and sodium carbonate-..- i 1). | 
Magnesium pilot plants and research ie ‘ : iia, ; 19, 82 
Manganese beneficiation pilot plants and researct 8 GOO, Ot 1. 517, 570. 
Production of alumina from low-grade bauxite and alunite odaee ; 5 84, 000. 00 742, 875. 00 | 
Protection of mineral resources and facilities including petroleum .......... : S00, 00 
Reduction of zine concentrates with methane gas. . -- . ; : ; ‘ 350, 000. Of 
( ernment in the Territories 
Construction of Palmer-Richardson Road, Alaska............. ial ae ; 00, Of 29 
Kmergency fund, territorie i island possessions bbinmendes pan baie id NW), OOO. UO |......... 
Relief and civilian defense, Hawali._.................................. ae 5, 000, 000, 00 j....... 
Reconstruct nd improvement, R ison Highway........... shendnmatie 10, 000. Of 
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The “Purge” Is an European Importation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave extended me by the House, I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Congress and the country a highly 
sicnificant editorial written by Emil 
Hurja, whose statistical studies for the 
Democratic National Committee in past 
campaigns have qualified him as one of 
the most expert political analysts in the 
United States. 

The following editorial is taken from 
July 25 issue of the Pathfinder magazine 
of which Mr. Hurja is now publisher and 
editor. In view of current efforts of cer- 
tain organizations to operate a disunity 
breeding version of European purge prac- 
tices in this country, Mr. Hurja’s analysis 
of the reasons why alien-minded purge 
operators have failed to understand the 
true distinctions between American and 
European philosophies of government is 
an important contribution to the study 
of the science of self government in this 
Republic. 

Mr. Hurja puts his finger on the im- 
portant part that geography plays in the 
national character of America and sug- 
gests how some of those born in Europe 
and who have only recently became nat- 
uralized citizens may easily have failed 
to recognize this fundamental character- 
istic in the land of their adoption. He 
also suggests that such alien-minded agi- 
tators familiarize themselves with funda- 
mental American concepts before try- 
ing to dictate the destiny of American 
history. 


BETWEEN YOU AND ME-—AND THE GATEPOST 


The other day we listened with attention 
to the radio debate of Dr. Frank Kingdon, of 
New York, and Senator Ropert A. Tart, of 
Ohio, on the Wake Up, America forum. Dr. 
Kingdon contended that if a Congressman or 
Senator had been a so-called isolationist be- 
fore December 7 he should be eliminated from 
public life in the forthcoming elections. 
ator Tarr pointed out that convictions voiced 

fore December 7 regarding America’s role 
as a peaceful neutral cannot, since Pearl Har- 
bor, be the yardstick by which a man’s pa- 
triotism should be measured. That other 
things such as moral courage, honesty, fidel- 
ity to promises made in campaigns also must 
be considered. 

The debate, on the whole, left us cold 

The Kingdon viewpoint is the essence of the 
purge practice that grown up in the 
country of late. “You've got to be with us,” 
they say, “or we'll purge you from office.” 

We have studied our American history, and 
our political history off and on for some 535 
years, in school and out. We believe the key- 
stone of our American institutions is repre- 
sentative government. On the basis of local 
self-government, provincial and _ sectional 
though it may seem to be, the very spirit of 
American democratic government has been 
nurtured. What we understand by represent- 
ative government is that a functioning body 
of men and women is created and sent to a 
legislative capital for the purpose of trans- 


Sen- 


nas 





lating into law the principles entertained by 
a majority of their constituents. 

Where we lived in Michigan, the town elect- 
ed aldermen from the various wards to offi- 
ciate in the city council. The whole city 
elected a mayor. The aldermen knew their 
constituents one by one; the mayor was not 
nearly on such an intimate plane with the 
people of the whole city. We elected legis- 
lators to Lansing—a representative whose 
district embraced one or two counties and a 
State senator whose district took in perhaps 
six counties. We elected a Congressman to 
go to Washington representing a dozen or 
more counties, and when a Senator was on 
the ballot, we knew he went to the National 
Capital with the entire interest of the whole 
State as his particular charge. 

The point we make is: This was represent- 
ative government. In all its stages, if you 
please. It demonstrated that the smaller the 
constituency, the more intimate the rela- 
tionship between the people and their elected 
Representative. And wouldn’t there have 
been a howl if Pat O’Brien, from Iron River, 
on the other side of the county, had come to 
Crystal Falls to tell us whom we should elect 
for alderman of the third ward. And if any- 
one from the Soo had come into our county- 
seat town and instructed us to elect so-and- 
so a member of the State legislature, we 
would have taken our deer rifles off the walls, 
gone over to the eastern part of the north- 
ern peninsula, and, at least, pushed them into 
the canal. 

The thing that Dr. Kingdon—of British 
birth and devoted, no doubt honestly, to the 
principle that every man Jack of our legisla- 
tors should knuckle down to his ideas on the 
war—doesn’t understand is that we want to 
do these things in our own way, without com- 
puision and without duress from any outside 
source 

In England, if you want to offer for Parlia- 
ment, you may pick out a constituency any- 
where you wish, regardless of your own resi- 
dence. You run for a seat on whatever plat- 
form you want, and, if elected, you obviously 
do not have to have either an intimate knowl- 
edge of or a particular desire to do anything 
special for your district. 

In this country, geography is a constituent 
element of our national character. The 
wheat fields of eastern Washington, the 
orange groves of California, the arid mineral 
areas of Nevada, Colorado, or New Mexico all 
go to make up our American character as 
much, perforce, as do the farms of the Dako- 
tas and Wisconsin, the automobile factories 
and steel mills of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 

American nation- 


ginia, or Michigan. Our 


ality is the product as much of t sweepil 
plains of Texas, the bayous of Louisiana, tl 
green hills of Vermont, as it is of the fishing 


towns of Maine, New York's teeming seaport 


or the cotton fields of the deep South. Amer- 
ica is made up of divergent views, of diver- 
gent and varied interests 


America is the 





composite opinion of the m 






the farm, and the home, each acting on its 
own perspective, within its o1 hor d 
when this opinion is d lied and t - 
tiled it becomes America’s answer our 
domestic as well as to our international 
problems. 

Ve want to settle our elective problems in 
our own way, by our American system of 


representative nt, wit! 
tion or solicitation from any group, 
high-minded their purposes may s¢ 
As a people, we Americans, i 


governm ut instruc- 
however 
em to be. 


ur own spneré 


want to hold fast to our relationships witl 
our representatives—in city, county, and 
State. 

So, regardiess of what you stand for, Dr 
Kingdon, and others, don’t push us around. 
We want to preserve and maintain inviolate 


one of our greatest her 
government, 


itages—representative 
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Statement of Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
of Massachusetts, Concerning Gasoline 
and Fuel Oil Need in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1$42 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been working day and 
night for the immediate adjustment and 
means for bringing necessary gasoline 
and fuel oil to New England. This war 
is being fought by the whole United 
States, and certainly one State should 
not be made to suffer and sacrifice more 
than another. National rationing should 
be put into effect at once to give relief 
to the eastern seaboard. Secretary Har- 
old L. Ickes, Oil Administrator, and 
Chairman Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
of Defense Transportation, have been 
of assistance in securing some additional 
tank cars, but enough has not been done. 

I ask the entire membership of the 
House to join with me in seeing justice 
done New England in order that our in- 
dustries may give the best production for 
the war effort und our people be kept 
from hardship and suffering during the 
cold winter months. Winter comes early 
to New England and does not stop for any 
man. Man must be ready to face it by 
taking the neceSsary precautions. 

Over a year ago I was told that not 
enough tank cars were being used in 
transporting oil to New England and that 
many tank cars were standing idle. This 
information I gave to the House at that 
time. I believe now many tank cars can 
be diverted to carry oil to New England 

Fifty mayors of New England c 
went on record yesterday at Boston ask- 
ing the President for national gasolin 
rationing and for a single administrato 
to handle all the petroleum matters. 1 
urge this be done. 
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The Economics of Our Military Machine 
EXTENSION OF REMAI 


nV LS 


LKS 


10N. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 


rye 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT! 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pre 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to hav 
printed in the Appendix of 
an address delivered by me on June 26 
1942, before the members of the Colorad 
Bankers’ Association. on the 
Economics vf Our Military Macl 

There being no objection, the ax 
‘red to be printed in the R: 





President, members of the Colora 
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otherwise become a wild and unruly economic | 


stampede 
Well it that the banks have their feet on 
the ground and are so completely standard- 
ized and stabilized this hour of economic 
confusion. The banking business, being the 
composite of all business, cannot hope to 
escape the dislocation of the extraordinary 
transition through which the country is 
passing, regardless of how much precaution is 
exercised. Banking in these war days is novel 
even for experienced men. All of you are 
pioneering again in this good year 1942, feel- 
ing your way as though you were rookies in 
th Curtailment of investment chan- 
nels, recession of business and industrial loans 
other than for war production, drying up of 
consumer credit, the increasing investment 
of depositors in Federal securities, and new 
and hampering Government restrictions have 
in a few months’ time completely revolution- 
ized the business of banking 
Our tremendous war development must be 
expected to alter the lives and habits of every 
man, woman, and child in the land. It is 
being prudent when we explore the fu- 
re with every facility available to us. The 
banker must know what is ahead 
his plans acct ngly It isn’t 
W nt thoroughly; 
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extraordinary war production period we can 
overcome inflationary tendencies by heavy tax 
schedules, diversion of private funds into 
Government bonds, and regimentation of 
civilian activities and industries; the estab- 
lishment of price ceilings; but they say when 
war production ceases, we must deliberately 
invite inflation since taxes will remain high 
and unemployment will likely become wide- 
spread. In short, according to them, the only 
way the Government can service the Federal 
debt and meet the problems of conversion to 
a peacetime economy will be by ruinous and 
premeditated inflation which, in my opinion, 

is an indefensible and dangerous theory. 
One difficulty is that the war effort is being 
financed mostly on future taxation. If we 
could pay for the war as we go it would be 
an entirely different situation. It is argued 
that the war is being fought to insure the 
liberty of children not yet born and therefore 
they should pay for it. That argument would 
have more appeal if we had not acquired the 
vicious habit of passing the payment of all 
our problems onto the unborn. A free capi- 
talistic economy depends upon a balanced 
Budget, and the most effective way to destroy 
free capitalism is to abandon all efforts for a 
balanced Budget We have not had a bal- 
anced Federal Budget for 11 years. We have 
developed the emergency and unbalanced 
Budget complex Every problem is looked 
upon as an emergency and the only solu- 
tior- further unbalancing of the Budget. 
No one d but that we could have bal- 
anced our Federal Budget during any of the 5 
years pricr to the war, had we really had the 
backbone, the will, and the spunk to do so. 
Now we are in a real emergency with pro- 
duction requirem-uats so huge that we cannot 
finance them on a day to day basis, and must 
r borrow from the unborn or go down 
* military defeat. There is a limit to 
also. Taxes in many categories will 
the point of diminishing returns 
that they cannot go beyond 
destructive when they 
tal structure ; 
deral spending could and 
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roads, all of our other utilities, our farms, 
cities, livestock, banks, trust funds, insurance 
companies, and property of every description 
and kind. A billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty is a lot of property. In the first 150 
years of this Nation’s existence the Federal 
Government spent the total sum of $145,- 
000,000,000. In that period we financed five 
wars, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and 
World War No. 1. We grew from a narrow 
strip along the Atlantic seaboard to a mighty 
Nation spanning the North American conti- 
nent. We became the world’s outstanding 
preduction Nation cf all times. We passed 
through several severe panics and depressions, 
and yet, in all those 150 years, the Federal 
Government only spent a total of $145,000,- 
000,000. liow listen carefully to this start- 
ling statement. Federal expenditures and 
contractual authorizations for 3 years, 1941, 
1942, and 1943, are over $210,000,000,000, and 
that figure is still growing day by day. 

In other words, in these 3 current years 
Wwe are spending $65,000,000,000 more than we 
spent in the first 150 years of our existence 
as a nation. Deficit spending began in 1931 
with a modest defict of cne-half billion. In 
the year 1936 it had reached the huge sum of 
four and one-half billion. This year deficit 
spending amounts to $20,000,000,000, and in 
1943 it will jump to sixty billion in spite of 
the fact that there has been a steady increase 
year after year in Federal tax levies and rev- 
enues. The Budget’s estimate of tax collec- 
tions this year is nearly $13,000,000,000, and 
since Congress is right now enacting another 
enormous tax bill, the “tax take” should be 
approximately $20,000,000,000 next year—20 
times the total wealth of a State such as 


Colorado. On June 30, 1943, the national 
debt, not including contractual authoriza- 


tions, will not be less than $132,755,000,000, 


carrying an annual debt service charge at 
present interest rates of $%3,250,000,000. If 


the war lasts 2 more years, and our military 
strategists expect it to last at least that long, 
it will require all of the taxes collected in 
any of the pre-war years merely to service 
the debt, leaving nothing for debt retirement 
and the ordinary expenses of Government. 
That spells bankruptcy in any language un- 
less a way can be found to increase taxes 
and put a stop to deficit spending. It must 
be apparent to anyone who gives it a thought 
that deficit spending cannot go blithely on 
and on after the war. There is a limit to 
Federal debt, and that limit is the ability to 
service the Federal debt. 

It has been my privilege to discuss world 
problems with Europeans during the past 
months. To a man they anticipate the pres- 
ent war will be followed by terrible civil up- 
risings the world over. France is expected 
to have a civil blood letting of historic pro- 


portions. The Communists and the Fascists 
will have it out in France just as they did 
in Spain. The restless Balkans are all set 


to fly at each other like wildcats. Central 
Europe will come in for its share of trouble. 
Russia may sweep over all Europe in a wild 
and frenzied communistic drive, or Russia 
may become the most conservative nation in 
all Europe. If Russia were not an agnostic 
nation my guess is that she would turn con- 
servative. No one can predict accurately 
what Russia will do. The British Empire, 
and especially England, is seething beneath 
the surface right now. Only the threat of 


Adoli Hitler holds her together. The 
British are a well-balanced people and will 
doubtless escape civil war, but the radical 
element is bound to gain strength there. 
After Japan is liquidated, the Orient will 
doubtless settle down to its ancient customs 
and habits. The Orient is a very old and 


stabilized civilization and does 
its ways easily. 

All in all, the picture abroad is not en- 
couraging. Everybody in Europe is hungry 


not change 





and bankrupt. Our food surplus ought to 
help restore order, but we cannot expect pay 
for these surplus food supplies. Our own 
conversion to a peacetime economy will be 
very difficult. We are converting to a war- 
time economy with Federal fimances. We 
must convert back with private finances, and 
when we attempt to do that the banks of 
this country will really face a banking prop- 
lem of unknown proportions. Unemploy- 
ment may be widespread, and serious political 
unrest may plague us, too. So the picture 
at home also is far from encouraging 

The totalitarian states have forced us into 
a totalitarian war economy, and if we de- 
stroy them, how ironical it would be if in 
defeat they are able to destroy the very taing 
we are fighting to preserve, our free capital- 
istic economy. Distribution problems, wide- 
spread unemployment, timid capital, high 
taxes, exhausted Federal credits, huge debt- 
service charges, and, finally, uncontrolled in- 
flation, all the results of the war, might well 
force us into state socialism. We are fight- 
ing a war for freedom of thought and action, 
and freedom of thought and action are com- 
pletely dependent upon a free capitalistic 
economy. Even though we crush Hitler, we 
will lose the war unless we preserve these 
freedoms. No group in America will have 
a larger part in steering us down the right 
course in that day than you bankers. It 
will require bold action on your part. I have 
faith that you will not fail the United States 
to carry through in an ordeal that may prove 
even more perplexing than war 

I promised to suggest a way out. In my 
opinion, greatly increased production is the 
only solution. We will have to work our 
way out of this trouble. Hard work and in- 
creased production and equitable distribu- 
tion will save the day. Production will be 
much easier for us than distribution. The 
banking industry will be called upon to fa- 
cilitate both. The most efficient way of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods ever devised 
is through free capitalistic economy. May 
we hold fast to that economic system 

This war has brought forth the most mar- 
velous technological and chemical 
and changes the world has yet 
sources and new uses of metals 
nothing short of marvelous. The gold 
of light alloys and plastics is at hand. 
production of magnesium, the li 
most useful alloy metal known, is i 
to fabulous proportions and there is almost 
no limit to our supply. The post-war auto- 
mobile with the generous use of alloys and 
plastics will weigh less than half its former 
weight, be much more comfortable and at- 
tractive, and will be powered with an engine 
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of twice its former efficiency and durability, 
at no increase in cost. If the war lasts 2 
more years, America will need 20,000,000 


of these new improved cars when peace 
restored. 

With hundreds of thousands 
able to fiy with greater dex y tha 
birds of the air, the demand low-cost 
plane for civilian use will run into the mil- 
lions. Tractors and farm machinery will re- 
quire almost complete replacement. Demand 
for air conditioning, domestic refrigerati 
equipment, and electrical appliances of every 
sort and description will be of unpredictabie 
proportions. Homes, office buildings, and in- 
stitutional buildings of every description will 
keep the building trades fully occupied for 
years. 

America’s industrial age is not behind her; 
it is just ahead. America’s industrial sun 
is not in the west, it is just arising on the 
eastern horizon. We must make our system 
of free capitalistic enterprise secure so that 
we may take full advantage of the opportu- 
ities that a benevolent future has prepared 
for freemen with vision, knowledge, and 
determination. 
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Commendation of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OFr 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED |} 


NORTH CAROLINA 


49 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, 
have printed in the Appendix a collect 
of editorials in commendat 
Federal Bureau of Investiga 








its chief [Mr. Hoover] by f 
cent achievements and extremely grati- 
fying work. In connection therewith I 


also ask to have printed an article by 
the United Press published the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 19, 1942, 
on the special work of the F. B. I. in th 
last 12 months. I call the Senate’s at- 
tention to one very significant statement, 
that in the first 24 hours after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor more than 1.000 of the 
most dangerous enemy aliens in our 
country were rounded up by the F. B. I. 
I think the F. B. I. have now gotten in 


in 


hand approximately 10,009 such enemy 
aliens. 
I have ascertained from the Public 


Printer the cost of printing, and, in view 
of the fact that it will occupy three and 
one-half pages and cost $157.50, I renew 
the request for printing in the Apps 
of the Recorp. 


Teh! 


1G1X 








There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of June 29, 1942 
AN INVASION OF AMER 

We were looking for it in the air and i 
came up out of the sea, this thing we hav 
been talking about in abstract terms as if i 
were sin—the Nazi menace. 

Nazis have landed on our shore from a1 
enemy warship, not in great numbe! 
sure; and the Federal Bureau of In tig 
bagged them before they could turn a hand 
That was a surprise to them and i: 
masters by now. They had overr 
own craft and underrated the excellence 
our counterespionage. As for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, its exploit was su- 
perlative. The best Berlin's master minds in 
cunning could contrive was no match for tl 
Bureau’s agents. The Gestapo is outclassed 





in efficien our prisoners are the 
not innocent hostages 

And these eight men in cu iy are ) 
ordinary gangsters. TI! é I l, dyed- 
in-the-wool Nazis who had it tely 1 
turned to Nazi Germany. Th 
men, personally familiar with ou 
cities and industrial center t i f 
sabotage, financed and equipped t O a SYS- 
tematically scientific, thoroug! of crip- 
pling our war production and transport 
system. We can accept the rment of thei: 
expert masters for their mental, moral, and 
technical qualifications; but we a1 t guile- 
less enough to assume that they were turned 
loose unaided in America with $150,000 cash 
for traveling expenses. Can anyone doubt 
from their brief published records, that the 


ex-Bundsters had the nucleus of a genuine 





fifth column in this country non 
former associates? Their exposed relatior 
with the former German C sulate i N 
York attests its subversive a These 
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sent back to direct opera- 

ve been trapped through the 

gent exploration of consular machinations 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Any imag tion is equel to conceiving 

hat might have been but for their capture; 

than their execution will be salu- 


wl 
nothing le 
tar 


the invaders have become indi- 
vidt hands of justice, the military 
fact remains that American soil has been in- 
vaded, and in a way we didn’t expect. There 
is a potential in this more dangerous than 
transient terror to civilian morale; that is 
the diversion of our minds to defensive think- 
ng. We may, on the other hand, acquire a 
Ipful less« in military strategy and tac- 
ics from the incident to put us in accord 
with the mental attitude of our own de- 
fenders 
We were taken by surprise. Nevertheless, 
the Germans didn’t land saboteurs from a 
sub instead of sending bombers over just to 
startle us out of our complacency. They lack 
‘by land bases for an air raid in force, 
coast iine is long, our defense industries 
widely scattered Discriminating sabotage 
looked more promising and they prepared 
for that. Saboteurs can apply explosives to 
tnilitary objectives more accurately than the 
explosives can be dropped from a plane 3 
miles in the air flying 300 miles an hour, 
The purpose of each method is the same; 
! choice of means depends on circum- 
and therein is the cue to elastic 
strategy. 
we speak of this as a war of surprises, 
think of effect, ignoring causes. Surprise 
ult of adapting a means to an end, 
wever, in the art of war as in every- 
ecessarily presupposes a definite 
wise, as in a raid, a definite end is 
ntal basis of grand strategy, the 
prerequisite to taking the im- 
ited initiative 
n the advantage of our enemies 
They are not ipermen, 
or anese, they have 
directed th 
ltimate accomplishment 
the end acc 
yroceeded 
their confidence 
plans open to hasty 
and whenever the 
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the many 
repug- 
are bent 
ir ulti- 
That 


ohorts by 





for years. Those who chanced upon the 
activities of Mr. Hoover's operatives in the 
scrutiny of suspected foreign agents know 
how conscientiously and patiently the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation worked to sepa- 
rate dangerous Axis sympathizers from harm- 
less idiots who wanted publicity. A splendid 
work of counterespionage came to a superb 
climax on the outbreak of hostilities. Over- 
night the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
rounded up hundreds of spies and in- 
formers who, in many instances, did not 
know they had been under observation. The 
German espionage system was shattered in 
the East by those arrests. It never has 
rallied since. Japanese secret agents, too, 
were outwitted and were caught. Another 
field of the fine activity of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is disclosed for 
a moment in the statement Saturday by 
Attorney General Biddle that no large-scale 
sabotage had been committed in the United 
States thus far by any enemy agent or Ameri- 
can traitor. This has been due primarily to 
the fact that the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has arrested during the first 6 months 
of war a total of 9,405 persons on suspicion of 
being dangerous or disloyal alien enemies. 
Among them were the men designated in 
advance for sabotage. Mr. Biddle speaks con- 
servatively when he says: “Through preven- 
tive work by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and other branches of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, much hostile activity which 
might be expected in wartime failed to mate- 
rialize.” 

This has been the more remarkable because 
of the care taken during the early days of the 
war to place naturalized citizens from hostile 
countries on a different footing from alien 
enemies. Many whom the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation rightly suspected of treachery 
to the land of their adoption were treated 
most considerately. Now that a legal process 
of “denaturalization” has been devised, these 
traitors may be given the treatment they 
deserve. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean of June 29, 
1942) 
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Had their plans worked out, these men 
might have returned to be decorated with a 
Hitler eagle and honored as heroes of the 
Nazi cause. If their hands were stained with 
the blood of innocent people, as they surely 
would have been, so much the better. Were 
they not spreading Hitler’s peculiar brand of 
culture? 

But in no time at all they are behind the 
bars, certain of only one thing—that they 
will pay in full. It matters not whether 
they are brought to trial before a military 
court or a civil tribunal. The penalty is 
death. 

These are not poor and misguided men. 
Instead, they are the ones who came to this 
country under the guise of friendship and 
then, for the most part, lost no time in allying 
themselves with the traitor bundsters who 
worked day and night, under the very noses of 
a too-tolerant people and Government to 
bring this land of liberty to utter destruc- 
tion. These are the men who thrilled at the 
name of Hitler and hated everything Ameri- 
can. These are the men who were expected 
to take over when the Fuehrer established 
his new order in the Western World. 

There is poetic justice, we think, in the fact 
that their hate of freedom has brought them 
back to this democracy for ultimate atone- 
ment. 

This, it is to be presumed, was the vanguard 
of Hitler’s army of saboteurs who were to 
wreck the aviation program by destruction 
of aluminum centers, throw the machinery 
of transportation out of joint, and blast war 
plants and civilian centers. Their program 
covered 2 years, which is another indication 
that Hitler does not see victory soon. If suc- 
cessful, others could be landed in rubber boats 
to ply their murderous trade. 

But the speed with which the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has nipped in the bud 
this orgy of sabotage ought to have a discour- 
aging effect on German plans. It is one of 
the most heartening developments of the war 
for which all Americans should be grateful. 

The Axis, we know, will adopt any means 
to interfere with the limitless productive 
power of the United States, knowing full well 
that it will eventually bring the totalitarians 
to their ruin. It will find Germans and 
Benedict Arnold Americans to do the work. 

But as long as the fine organization of 
J. Edgar Hoover functions with its accustomed 
efficiency, we can feel with growing confidence 
that the security of the home front is being 
well guarded. 

no time be lost in making it clear 
spies and saboteurs, when caught 
sure of paying the penalty commen- 
ith their crime. 
1a Beach (Fla.) Evening News of June 
29, 1942] 
ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

To the time-honored adage that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty” we can very 
well add, for the duration at least, that it is 
the price of security as well. 

How great is the need of vigilance on the 
part of every American, whoever or wherever 
he may be, whatever his job, was shown by 
J. Edgar Hoover’s announcement that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had rounded 
up eight Germans who had landed on our 
shores from Axis submarines admittedly pre- 
pared to do an all-out job of sabotage ag 
the country that once had sheltered every 
one of them 

These English-speaking spies were caught 
wearing good American clothing, carrying a 
big sum of American money, equipped with 
enough wrecking material to do an incal 
culable amount of damage to American w 
industry 

German spies working in the United States 
have us at a dangerous disadvantage in some 
respects, especially if they have lived in this 


country as these men had, 


ainst 


America’s open- 
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door policy on immigration for many years 
made us a nation of many nationals, and in a 
time of war that makes the job of looking 
for wolves among the sheep a very compli- 
cated job. 

It is complicated and difficult partly for 
the reason that of course we assume we have 
no right to accuse men and women of Ger- 
man origin of being disloyal unless there is 
actual evidence against them. Doubiless 
many thousands of German-Americans in the 
United States are loval to this country. 

But there is no doubt, also, that others who 
have lived for years in the United States, who 
have prospered here, whose children have 
been educated in this country, and who have 
benefited materially, morally, and spiritually 
by American institutions and principles, are, 
nevertheless, prepared and carefully trained 
to betray this country into the hands of its 
enemies. 

That was a swell job the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation did in rounding up these eight 
saboteurs, but we know, of course, that what 
the agents caught in their bag this time was 
only a sample. Germany’s espionage system 
in America is vast, well organized, and smart. 
It is well financed, and it has protection from 
the very fact that this country is too just to 
accuse or suspect anyone of disloyalty because 
of the mere circumstance of his origin. 

It is a heavy task that the Federal Bureau 


of Investigation has on its hands, and it is 
one that it cannot handle by itself alone. It 
must have the intelligent and constant co- 


operation of every local law-enforcement 
agency, evcry law-enforcement officer in the 
Nation. Volunteer emergency police organ- 
ized and working under the authority of de- 
fense councils should be trained like em- 
ployed police officers to do their share of the 
job of preventing sabotage. 

And all civilians can plan a humbly useful 
part in this Nation-wide job of vigilance 
Months ago the Federal Bureau of Investiga 
tion asked all of us to report to the police any 
act or word by anyone that might seem to be 
open to sus»icion, and to report it only to the 
police instead of making gossip out of it. 
That is a request that we should regard as an 
order, and we should obey it 

Moreover, we can, and we must 





guard our 


tongues against gossip that may aid the 
enemy. That slogan saying that loose lips 
may sink ships has grim reality behind it 
Newspapers are prohibited from reporting 
movements of military units on duty. They 
are prohibited from reporting the location o 
ships at sea. What it is improp to disclose 


in print it is improper to disclose in < 
sation. Silence oftentimes is a synon 
vigilance in times of war. 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Obser\ 
8, 1942] 
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BSERVER-AT 
HOOVER MERITS \RD 
The move on the part of the Senate to give 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, a medal for the shrewd work 
which his sleuths did in the eight 
German spies who slipped in via rubber boats 
with plenty of apparatus do a world of 
devilment is timely and belated 


takir 


+ 
LO 





Mr. Hoover's magnificent services, even in 
times of peace, in tracking down the Capone 
types of racketeers and streamlined evil- 
doers of all degrees have won if him and 


for his alert forces the admiration and esteem 


of his fellow countrymen 


It’s appropriate that the Government 
should officially take note of his mastery in 
hould off lly tak f t 
his field and his superb efficiencies in the 


present crisis in combating saboteurs 


And especially fitting that Congress, which 


has all too often raised raucous and fault- 
finding voice against him, should make 
amends for its pettiness in this regard. 
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[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of June 30, 








1942] 
ORCHIDS FOR THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 
The story of the Federal Bureau of In- 


vestigation’s round-up of eight German sabo- 
teurs landed on American shores by subma- 
rine reads like a work of fiction. It is far 
more serious than that in its implications. 
Thanks to the thoroughness of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, this country has 
been remarkably free from acts of sabotage 
since the war began. J. Edgar Hoover’s men 
have acted silently and swiftly in the past, 
arresting spy rings and Nazi sympathizers 
whose presence at large in the United States 
was a threat to the Nation’s war effort. This 
latest achievement is a sensational climax to 
the organization’s previous work 
hese eight men were not bound here on 
a silly mission. They had definite orders to 
destroy such strategic points industrial 
plants, rail centers, power facilities, bridges, 
and waterways, including the Ohio River 
canal system near Cincinnati If any one 
of these acts had been carried cut, it would 
have constituted a serious disaster 
Disturbing as it may seem, it is 
prising that enemies can be landed on our 
coasts. To defend every mile of the long 
United States coast line is obviously impos- 


sible. Whatever the punishment meted out 


as 





not 


sur- 


to these men, and it should be severe, we 
can be sure Hitler will try again, if he has 
not already done so 

The Germans apparently are not satisfied 
with the strength of their fifth « imn in 
this country. They would hardly have taken 
the risk to send over their own men had they 


been confident that Nazi sympathizers would 




















carry out orders Some of their saboteurs 
may succeed, but as long as the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, assisted b lert citi- 
zens, is on the job, their task will not b 
easy Hitler is not finding tl “decadent 
democracies” as much of a pushover as he 
thought 
{From the Newark Star-I er of Jur 30, 
1942 
WELL IN HAND 

Th est of saboteurs and tl com- 
plic by the Federal Bur 1 ny - 
tion was a notable achieveme1 Q st the 
Axis fifth column seeking n the 
United Stat but this news should not be 
the occasion fc amateur spy hunting and 
pe i n of foreigner 

There every reason to believe that the 
Nazi Government has maintained a substan- 
tial force of agents in this country ready to 
cooperate with men landed fro! bmarine 
The pro-Nazi organization hat I ted 
here in the pre-Pearl Harbor period recruit- 

numbers of prospects for the Na 

espionage service 

There also every 1 to t € t t 
the Federal Bure \ S ¢ 
a rather thorough job of watchfull and 
that it is equal to the task of comb 
the fifth column. Citizens ] have 

I hould not act on thei 

should offer their information to the Federal 
Bure of In\ \ 
the fiftl um ‘ » for 

The arre of a numbe ri 1 ct a 
( p in New Jersey su t l f 
turning over the task of cards 
to enemy aliens to the Fec 1 Bureau of 
Investigatior This « ur xpected 
to protect us from the activitl { enemy 
agents, and should have k W d 
control over the movements of ¢€ my aliens 
from whose ranks the enemy may recruit 
active agents. 


[From the Arizona Republic 
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thoroughness and efficiency fell down in that 
these “expert” saboteurs had not been taught 
how to evade arrest or escape detection. 


{From the Portsmouth (Va.) 
1942} 


5s FepEsAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION ON 
THE JOB 

a week otherwise filled with news of a 

uraging nature the people of the United 

ss were thrilled and given renewed faith 

announcement from Washington of the 

he Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

eight German saboteurs landed 

at two widely separated points 

ines to do damage to our in- 

tion, and war-production 
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Star of July 1, 
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courses in Germany, which included trips to 
German factories where they were shown 
how to put machinery out of commission. 

Yet probably the most important part of 
their training was received, not in Germany, 
but here ir the United States of America. 

Thanks to our laxity, because of our le- 
niency toward aliens as regards civil liberties, 
these men learned o c , language, and 
weaknesses. One, Peter Berger, worked for 
years in United States factories and was actu- 
ally a member of the Michigan National 
Guard. He became a citizen but went back 
to Germany and volunteered for spy duty 
over here. 

Another of the thugs, Heinrich Heink, was 
conspicuous here as a Bundist; yet another 
was caught late in 1939, wi it was believed 
he was providing supp] izi subs, but 
was later released. TI! gained ex- 
perience in United 
on United 
were directly or 
Hitl 


ir custon 


States ship 


while they 
working for 


ins to be seen 
il now 
v is U to tighten even 
lance on the enemies still 
1. While these “heels” of Hitler 
went back to the Reich, many others like 
them did not. Th I ill here. 
While jould no 1d espionage 
ord still ] 
every CiULZE i i 
printed, and obliged t 
card. That would certa 
of tracking down our enemies within. 
Congratulations to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a great job. Let a firing 
squad now finish the careers of tl 
“heels.” 
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and structures of value in the production and 
distribution of war essentials. Having ac- 
quired the necessary instruction and won the 
confidence of Nazi leaders, they were as- 
signed to their sinister tasks and sent sur- 
reptitiously to our coasts. 

They brought an assortment of bombs and 
formulas for the renewal of supplies, all of 
which were buried at the landing beaches, 
to remain hidden until they established 
connections with resident emissaries of the 
Axis. Although cautious and keeping apart, 
they were soon spotted and picked up by 
members cf the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. The four who landed on Long Isiand 
hed in their possession $90,806.15, and the 
Florida four had $58,942.61 entrusted to them 
fcr the purpose of hiring «merican Nazis 
and bribing venal guards or watchmen. An- 
other cache of $20,000 was subsequently un- 
covered, 

All of the captives confessed, according to 
Hoover, and even indicated some of the in- 
stitutions they planned to wreck during the 
next few months. These included the Alumi- 
num Co. of America’s plants at Alcoa, Tenn 
Messena, N. Y., and East St. Louis, Ill.; the 
Cryolite plant at Philadelphia, manufactur- 
ing light metals; the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad in industrial areas; Hell Gate Bridge, 
New York City; the Pennsylvania Railroad 
terminal at Newark, N. J.; and all bridges on 
which transportation is carried in the New 
York area 

Other objectives were said to be inland 
waterways systems, a series of canal locks on 
the Ohio River near Cincinnati, the New 
York City water supply system, conduits in 
Westchester County, hydroelectric plants at 
Niagara Falls, and railroad tracks on the 
famous horseshoe curve near Altoona, Pa 
They also contemplated the planting of time 
bombs in locker rooms at railroad stations 
and in department stores to create panic and 
shake public morale 

With almost $180,000, many ingenious 
types of explosives and an acquaintance 
among traitorous residents of scattered sec- 
tions of this country, they were in a position 
to do a lot of damage, destroy millions of dol- 
lars in pre delay wartime production, 
interrupt nsportation, deprive cities and 
towns of water, light, and power, and kill or 
mangle thousands of unsuspecting men, 
women, and children. 

The ederal Bureau of Investigation is 
entit! gratitude of all Americans for 
the alertnes perspicacity, and prompt ac- 
this efficient agency. It may have 
saved lives identified with almost any family 
or community in the Republic. Any traveler 
b} il, any workman in a factory, any patron 
in a departme tore, might have 


ype rty, 


tion ol 


against the l| 
| sassins have been 
j mast guards, it must | 
bered that our shores measure thousands 
miles. Meantime, those verbose statesm 
who suspect they are nct taken into full con- 
fidence by the National Government may 
putting spies on their 
guard and n ig the work of the Federal 
Bureau vestigation more difficult by 
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Score O FOR THE FEDERAL BUREAU 

INVESTIGATION 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation’s grab 
of the eigrt German spies was a fine piece of 
work, and one for which J. Edgar Hoover's 
Federal detective organization deserves the 
heartfelt thanks of the American people. 

VISITORS GET WARM WELCOME 

These were highly trained prof ionals 

hat came ashore on the Long Island and 
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Florida coasts from two or more submarines. 
They brought along a reported $170,000 in 
United States money, plus assorted explo- 
sives and tools for an ambitious wrecking 
program that included New York’s Hell Gate 
Bridge and water system, three big aluminum 
plants at widely separated points, etc 

fact that 


The they were collared so 
promptly would indicate that the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation is carrying on some 
efficient counterespionage. These gents could 
hardly have walked into J. Edgar Hoover's 
embraces by mere coincidence. To repeat: 
a fine job. We wonder, though, if it wouldn't 
rave been wiser to keep the matter a secret, 
and let the Germans worry about what had 
become of these men. 

As to what should be done with the men— 
if they were not in German uniforms when 
taken, they were spies, not mere saboteurs. 
The penalty for espionage in wartime is 
death, after trial and conviction by a court 
martial; and, in this country, within 48 hours 
after such conviction. Without ifs, ands, or 
buts, that the procedure which should be 
followed in this case. The civil authorities 
should certainly not butt into this case. 








> New York Herald Tribune of July 
19, 1942] 

BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION REPORTS 

CONVICTION OF 7,448 IN YEAR—1,471 WERE 

FoR ESPIONAGE, SABOTAGE, DRAFT VIOLATION, 

AND UN-AMERICAN ACTS 


FEDERAL 








WASHINGTON, July 18.—The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, in the busiest 12 months 
of its history, the year ended June 30, pro- 
duced evidence which brought 1,471 convic- 
tions for espionage, sabotage, Selective Service 
Act violations, and other un-American act 
ties, J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau of 
vestigation Director, reported tonight. 
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Mr. Hoover said in his annual report to 
Attorney General Francis Biddle—covering 
the fiscal year 1941-42—that during the year 
he Federal Bureau of Investigation cbtained 
7.448 convictions, largest total in the Bu- 
reau's |} ry That number, he said, repre- 

t nt of all Federal Bureau of 


s; taken into FI ral court 
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cn Pearl Harbor,’ Mr. Hoover 

said, “found the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
ration completely mobilized on a wartime 
basi and ready for any emeé I 
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n gible importance anc not di- 
rected by foreign principals 
Fifty x | ns were col d of es- 
pior or to register as n 
g duri year as the result « - 
vestigations carried out by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, he said. I'v major spy 
rings were broken and membe were await- 
ing trial as the year ended 
Ww 1p d under surve foreign 
t become a valual ure forn - 
tior Federal Bureau of Inve i oe 
Mr. Hoover explained. “Once a spy is located 
} ctivitie ind col I lly 
covered, | is rendered harmless 
“If he were apprehended nediately } 
unrevealed « tac would then take « 
d } y governm lt W pea 
r a anew € t to nh 
D er st wal Jlants d 
f l€ ] T a e! I I 
trail nd Llé t € 
acc a total of 218 « au 
1 a. 2 2 n- 
vic ons 1 1 





The report added that Federal Bureau of 
Investigation investigations resulted in the 
closing by the State Department of all Ger- 
man and Italian consular 
try on July 15, 1941. 

Between December 6, 1941, and the end 
of the fiscal year, 9,405 aliens of enemy 
nationalities were apprehended by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and cooperating 
law officers. These included 4,746 Japanese 
3,120 Germans, and 1,521 Italians. 

Cases unrelated to the war included 30 
kidnapings, 94 bank robberies, and 384 white- 
slave convictions. 
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Mr. Dies Should Pay for His Own 
[listake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


4 A Kr r 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 15, 1942 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extenc my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following letter 
by me to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Accounts: 


OF 


JULY 

Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
Chairman, House Account 
House of Representa 
Washington, D.C 


fy DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have before 
Y 


your committee a request of Chairman DIEs 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri 
Activities, that Congress pay $611 as an “ 
pense” incurred in connection with tw 

suits brought against him in his per 
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Mr. Drirs secks 
ing that the libel was a res 
actions. I deny thi ] 
of his own deliberate, personal mi 
ss would prevail in his contention, 


then any Member would be pri 


to ju fv 

















and slander at will anyone he ch claim- 
ing i license and resting secure i 
thought that the House would pay all puni- 








tive damages and expenses 








The only case I know of where the expense 
of a Member's litigation is paid by the e 





is in an election c 
Yours very sincerely, 

EMANUEL CE 

Tenth New York District. 
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Comment of Atlantic City Press-Union on 
Speech of Hon. William H. Smathers, 
of New Jersey, at Trenton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITEI TATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1942 
Mr. SMATHERS. fr. President, last 
Sunday I made a speech in Trenton, N. J., 
to the Mercer County Allied Democ} 


Organizations in which, among other 
things, I said: 

I want to say to my Repub 
who are secking my seat in the U1 is 


£enate, every time they bi 
my record, and call me a I my 
having the vision and cour f 
the wise ieadership of Presicent R 


that 
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chances for reelection by calling him a rub- 
ber stamp. If the Washington administra- 
tion had had more rubber stamps, that is, 
more statesmen and lawmakers recognizing 
of the Roosevelt leade rship and 

willing to follow it—our country would have 
been war-conscious and better prepared for 
the world cataclysm years before it was 
ho disagree with Rooseveltism on 

1 will concede this fact if they 

The preparedness and planned 

of Japan, as suddenly revealed to 

> world for the first time on Decem- 

yplied all the proof that any reason- 

mn requires of the accuracy and ade- 

the Presidential con: f 


I WESt- 
cy’s peril from ever 


the rightnes 


ption ¢ 
ts abroad 
igning is not conducive to 


ty, now ssential to the full- 


san victories are 
I to warrant a risk 
hat unity. * ° °* All 
din the common cai 
That we 
tively in- 


backs to the wall 


sucn re 


Kaiser Flying Cargo Boats an Answer to 


Submarine Menace 


T DDAFADIVS 
Vl rviand 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE TSENTATIVES 
6, 1942 


ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, since the 


Thursday, August 


sal was mad y Henry J. Kaiser, 
of Portians reg., to con- 

large cargo ,0ats to be u 

tation 

> and personne! 
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been completed ahead of schedule and 
successfully in every respect. He will 
not take “no” for an answer. If there 
is no way he makes one. 

The great need for cargo-carrying 
planes is brought home to us by the con- 
tinued sinkings of our surface craft. The 
sublic press now carries the report that 
415 cargo ships have been sunk since 
Pearl Harbor, and we are losing these 
ships and their precious cargoes faster 
than we can build them. Our great ef- 
ficiency in shipbuilding comes to naught 
when the ships thus constructed are sunk 
before they reach their destination. Not 
only do we lose the ships but we lose the 
cargoes consisting of matériel and the 
tools of war so urgently needed by our 
fig! iting forces and our allies on the far- 

ung baitle fronts. We also lose the 
much-n eeded raw material being brought 
to our war-production plants. We must 
adopt heroic measures to meet this men- 
ace. We have not been able to Solve it. 

While it is true these flying cargo car- 
riers may not be a full answer to the 
problem, the aircraft experts who have 
given the subject consideration approve 
the plan, and without doubt these cargo 
carriers will at least materially assist in 
overcoming this menace to our 
transportation problem. 

I urge. Mr. Speaker, that Donald Nel- 
son and our other leaders in charge of 
the war program will leave no stone un- 
turned to inaugurate this pian without 
delay, and to put these cargo carriers in 
the air and insure adequate transporta- 
tion for war material. 

A timely and interesting editorial on 

le Kaiser proposal appears in the cur- 

nt issue of the Christian Science Mon- 


of August 5, 1942 follows: 


great 


AMERICAN PATTERN 
times wher sharply im- 


the go-carrying plane idea is 


rrasn 
grasp, 
ut that the 


r Ameri- 


ships 

the global fronts 

1 in ) ‘ the United States 
he wal The potentialities were not 
You air-minded boy 
much pay k the big Douglas job 
‘ry and !} would answer, “Twenty 
pause he would 
indicate how } thoughts were 
ne freight car.” 

when the airmen, 

O ir to name but 
bserved that tl way to beat the 
the shipbuilding bottleneck, and 
imetable v t ake to the air. 


was a brillian 


could as 


After a 


ept bt 
> admirals and the 


had already 


generals even pointed 
ted on the idea, had 
were ferrying men 
The airmen re- 
ut the little 
vying on the 
ample. 

th and went 
his would be 
“How are you going 

one?” they asked. 








That was a challenge to American in- 
dustry. Henry J. Kaiser picked up the 
gauntlet, asserted he could build 5,000 of 
the giant ships a year, and with them could 
land an army of 500,000 men in Europe in 
1 day. 

With the arithmetic on that level, it was 
Washington’s turn to take the ball. Mr. 
Nelson talked with Mr. Kaiser. Mr. Kaiser 
emerged elated, the Government was behind 
him, the job would be done. Mr. Nelson 
read the papers and demurred. He was be- 
hind Mr. Kaiser, indeed, yes—if he could 
find the men, materials, and plant without 
disturbing the big bomber program. 

By this time, Congress, in the form of a 


Ss subcommittee, had arrived on the 


senate 
field 

If the normal routine is followed, the 
President wili make some cryptic remark in 
press conference soon about the ships. This 
will be interpreted by Mr. Ickes, certainly, by 
Senator Lee possibly, and by other Officials 
and Congressmen probably, to the general 
confusion oi all, 

There is this crumb of comfort: If the 
pattern continues to run true to form we 
shall pick ug our newspapers one day and 
from full-page advertisements discover that 
American industry, true to the American way 
of life, has accomplished the incredible. The 
admirals and the generals will have the big 
planes for this war. 

But as we were saying, if only some way 
could be found to cut through * * *, 


Production of Alcohol for the Manufac- 
ture of Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF kEMARKS 


Or 


JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten ‘by me to the Chairman of the War 
Production Board: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

D.C., July 30, 1942. 


MEMORANDUM 


HON. 


Washington, 


Subject: Conversion of Spirits Distilleries to 
Production of Alcohol for Manufacture of 
Synthetic Rubber 

To: Chairman, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I, AUTHORITY FOR ACTION 

The War Production Board, having been 
vested with authority to order such alloca~ 
tion of materials and utilization of industrial 
facilities in the United States as will best 
serve the Nation's war effort, is hereby called 
upon to give consideration to the 
possibility of achieving increased production 

} rubber by effecting the conver- 
sion of all distil! sently engaged in the 
manufacture of alcohol for purposes apart 
from America’s war Further, that— 

e after weighing the merits of the proposal 

inced in this memorandum, the Board de- 
es in the affirmative—action thereon be 
initiated as promptly as possible. 


leries pre 


needs 
neeas 


II. BASIS OF RECOMMENDATION 


The manufacture of synthetic rubber as 
proposed herein recommends itself by reason 
of: 

(1) Suitability of alcohol for 
facture. 


such manu- 
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(2) Availability of facilities for the produc- 
tion of alcohol. 

(3) Accessibility of raw materials for the 
production of alcohol. 

1. Suitability: Im the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber by the most effective 
processes developed to date the critical in- 
gredient which must be supplied is butadiene. 
The existing sources of butadiene are ex- 
tremely limited, its extraction in practical 
quantities having been realized from only 
three common substances, namely, (a) alco- 
hol, (b) petroleum, and (c) coal. 

Alcohol and petroleum are generally 
acknowledged to be superior to coal as sources 
of butadiene; and alcohol is held to be a 
more efficient source of supply than either 
petroleum or coal. 

2. Availability: As of March 1, 1942, ac- 
cording to figures furnished by a responsible 
Government authority, the annual output of 
spirits distilleries in the United States 
amounts to 172,004,000 gallons of 190-proof 
alcohol and 248,590,000 gallons of less than 
190 proof, giving a combined total of 420,- 
594,000 gallons of alcohol. This enormous 
capacity for the production of alcohol is 
represented by plants already in operation— 
not ones to be built. The question for the 
War Production Board to decide is whether 
this productive capacity will best serve the 
Nation’s war effort by being devoted to the 
manufacture of whiskies and wines or the 
manufacture of rubber to equip our tanks, 
trucks, and planes on the battle front, and 
service essential transportation on the home 
front. 


8. Accessibility: The raw materials re- 
quired for the production of alcohol are 
highly accessible. The majority of the 
Nation’s distilleries are located in the 


proximity of its principal corn, wheat, and 
other grain-growing areas, thus simplifying 
the problem of supply transportation. The 
Department of Agriculture maintains that 
surpluses in wheat and corn are at the highest 
point in the Nation’s history and production 
continues nat a rapid rate of increase. The 
necessary raw materials are plentiful. 
III, URGENCY OF SITUATION 

Recently our Commander in Chief—the 
President of the United States himself— 
emphasized the extreme gravity of the rub- 
ber situation by flatly warning that America 
was threatened by such an acute shortage of 
this critical item that it might become neces- 
sary to strip all civilian vehicles now in 
operation of tires and tubes, Last week a 
nationally known magazine declared that 
“the tightest, grimmest war shortage facing 
the United States is rubber.” Several weeks 
ago the America1. Trucking Association esti- 
mated tha* half of the 4,750,000 trucks now 
hauling freight across the country will be 
forced out of service before the end of 1943 
unless the production of synthetic rubber 
can be increased. Meanwhile America is be- 
lieved to have consumed already one-third 
of the stock pile of rubber which was built 
up prior to Pearl Harbor. The fact which 
must be faced is as plain and obvious as any 
could be: Unless the rubber problem is solved 
we shall not be able to win the war for the 
simple reason that our fighters will be with- 
out necessa’y equipment to win the battle of 
arms and our workers will be without neces- 
sary transportation to win the battle of 
preduction. 

Mr. Chairman, I must be frank, the pro- 
posal set before you in this memorandum is 
one testing the earnestness of the War Pro- 
duction Board to put the winning of the war 
ahead of every other consideration. When 
the Office of Production Management decided 
for all-out production in planes and tanks, 
it ordered conversion of the entire auto- 
mobile industry because the Office of Produc- 
tion Management knew that the way to build 
planes and tanks was to build them, if it be 
to the exclusion of automobiles. The way 





i 


to produce rubber is to produce it, if it 
to the exclusion of whisky. 

Rubber is essential to the winning of the 
war, whisky is not. We had better do with- 
out things we don’t need to win this war 
than to be without the things we do need to 
win the war. The enemy against us is going 
to the limit of his capacity to subdue us 
Long ago the Germans gave up butter for 
guns. We can afford to give up whisky for 
rubber—if we are willing to go to the limit 
of our capacity to destroy the enemy—and 
only by going to the limit can we expect to 
turn the tide of victory in our favor. 

The tide of victory has been running against 
us thus far in the war. We are capable of 
turning it. We are capable of winning the 
war. We will win the war—if we put the 
winning of the war ahead of every other con- 
sideration. That is what the War Production 
Board is being asked to do here. That is what 
the American people expect of its war leaders. 
The American people have shown a willing- 
ness and eagerness to make sacrifices 
asked of them, but in return they expect 
leadership frem their leaders—the kind of 
fearless and courageous leadership necessary 
to win the war. The way to do a thing is to 
do it. The way to produce rubber is to pro- 
duce it, in this instance, to the exclusion of 
whisky. The War Production Board is vested 
with the authcrity. Mr. Chairman, we expect 
the job to be done—America must win the 
war. 

Respectfully submitted 

JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
Member of Congre 
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The Democratic Campaign of 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address delivered by me on 
June 25, 1942. at the Lakewood Country 


IN 


Club, Jefferson County, Colo., on the 
subject The Democratic Campaign of 
1942. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairr 
my fellow 
ladies and gen 


aster oi cerem<¢ 
f Jefferson County, 
I we are assembled to- 
night presumably launch the Jefferson 
Ccunty political campaign of 1942; in truth 
however, political campaigns never need to be 


nies, 





to 


launched in Jefferson County Before the 
votes of the last election are safely in the 
hopper, the next campaign is already un- 


derway, the tempo rising with the ther- 
mometer coincidentally with the approach 
of summer heat even-numbered years 
Politics is a serious business in old Jefferson 
The fifty-niners of Jefferson Territory 
started it, and the Vivians and the Lerfgs, 
30d bless them, have kept it g 

This year the outs, as usual want 
in, and the ins, as usual, will want to stay 
in; all parties as usual will point with pride 
and view with alarm; and yet the year 1942 
is different. This year finds us in a global 
war with Americans sounding the battle cry 
and fighting furiously in mortal combat on 
every continent, on the seven Seas, and the 
islands thereof, and in the air above. 


in 








will 


A3 or 
410V0 t 
Mothers are giving up their beloved to the 
Army and the Navy to do battle for world 
liberation; long-established business houses 
are closing their doors in the necessary con- 
version to war economy Children are 
salvaging vital supplies of scrap metal and 
rubber from alleys and city dumps to keep 
war machines rolling off assembly lines; 
everyone is making investments in the securi- 
ties of the United States to finance the most 
stupendous war effort ever undertaken by 
any of God's people. The pursuits and the 
lives of every American are dedicated to the 
exalted purpose of driving injustice, ma- 
terialism, and tyranny from the face of the 
earth. Right now there isn’t a person in 
these United States who does not have a 
loved one or a close friend in uniform, and 
before it over I fear heartbreaking sor- 
row mingled with patriotic pride will touch 
the hearts of all of us. How then can we 
justify the spending of time and effort in 
such an enterprise as a political campaign? 
The answer is obvious. We are engaged in 
this war primarily to sanctify human dignity 
and to perpetuate free government—the basic 


elements of democracy. Elections are an 
indispensable function of the democratic 
processes, and elections cannot be held in- 
telligently without political campaigns 


Thus, in all sincerity, the political campaig: 
this year is entitled to attract the serious at- 
tention of every patriotic American. How- 
ever, it does not follow that this particular 
campaign should promote passionate disunity 
and violent discord when national harmony 
and a united front against powerful enemies 
are so positively essential very 
ence 

The political campaign this year of all years 
should be dignified and exalted and saturated 
with sincere patriotic fervor. The real ob- 
jective of all political parties, all candidates 
and all voters is to crush the enemy and to 
win the war expeditiously id decisively 
Absolutely nothing must in th 
slightest degree with the accomplishment of 
that purpose and every American activity 
social, political, or otherwise—must contrib- 
ute to that end or be rejected as unworthy 

When the Japanese made their sneaking 
premecitated, and treacherous attack on Pear 
Harbor on December 7, every decent Ameri- 
can rallied to the common cause; past dif- 
ferences about going to war were erased fro! 
heart and mind. Unity became tl 
watchword. At long last, we we! 


to oul exist~- 


in 
iil 








cans together, determined at whatever cost 
of lives and fortune to win against the « - 
mon foe. This universal unity has been a 
thrilling sight to behold. But there remain 














a few, and only a few, who continue pu 
Selfish political objectives first. Of 1 
activities of mankind, ni gene! s m 
bitterness than politics watchword of 
these few promoters of discord h been and i 
“To hell with unity, I demand here and 1 


my pound of political flesh.” They them 
selves have not always had religion. Only 

relatively short time ago 5 Ww 
terly opposed to the United States having 
foreign entanglements what \ 
they advance the inconsistent theory 
isn’t so much that a man has religion, as it 
what hour c* what day he got it f got i 
at Pearl Harbor, he must be cast into the fiery 





they, t 


furnace of hell everlasting. If he g be- 
fore Pearl Harbor he is a pro} 
land 

When war broke out Euro} only one 
man in Colorado to my knowledge advocated 


immediate participation by the Unit 
By the way, he was a Jefferson C 





the one and only Neil Kimball. Neil tl 

me on the 2d day of September 1939 by say- 
ing, “I would be ostracized for saying so pub- 
licly, but the United States ought to declare 


war on Germany tomorrow.” 
1938 Mr. Justice Bock, « 
preme Court, said to m«¢ 
more cause to go to war wit 


the 
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now than we had in 1917. 
crushed.” The late beloved George Norlin 
was saying the same thing in public ad- 
dresses, but the multitude was advocating no 
entanglements. On April 11, 1939, the loud- 
mouthed, blessed-event reporter, Walter Win- 
chell, said: 

“Once again Europe is rolling the loaded 
dice of destiny. Once again her bewildered 
diplomats are pointing down the one-way 
street to war—as the only avenue to peace. 
And once again America is asked to play the 
role of international ‘sucker.’ The time has 
come for us to pause and consider. If we 
must have another unknown soldier, let us 
not ask him to die for an unknown reason. 
And just what will be accomplished by dying 
in the mud? He will not increase America’s 
resources, the last war nearly ruined our fer- 
tile lands. He will not increase America’s 
wealth, in the last war we loaned our gold and 
were gold-bricked in return. He will not in- 
crease our liberties, for no man may protest 
laughter after it starts. The truth is that 
external disaster never solved internal trou- 
ble. We must develop our youth—not sacri- 
fice it. America must learn that her sons 
abroad will bring monuments to her glory— 
but her sons at home are a monument to Ler 
common The future of American 
youth is on top of American soil—not under- 
neath European dirt.’ 

Gradually folks changed their minds— 
some mcre rapidly than others. In 1940 both 
Presidential candidates most emphatically ad- 
vocated aloofness from Europe’s war. Now 
the hour of the day that Ep JoHNSON got 
‘religion” has been made a political issue— 
very likely for the want of a real issue 

When the lend-lease bill was pending in 
Congress Gov. Ralph Carr, as Governor of 
Colorado and the official representative of his 
State, went out of his way to wire his vigorous 

its passage. Is Governor Carr 

) scorn for his pre-Pearl Harbor 

against lend-lease? Of course 

opposition party devote itself 

ion of its leaders for standing 

arts they believe to be 

st? Of course not 

t of these Democratic die- 

ng. Most of them at heart love 

and their party and they will 
abotage of national unity to 

nt. In time they, too, will 
military outlook for the 

s far too critical to promote 
peddle discord here at home 
promoting troubl Some 

dissentious and some 

1 discord. In normal 


The Nazis must be 
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we should have 
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maintain our air superiority no military 
power can successfully set foot on American 
soil. 

I derive great personal satisfaction out cf 
the positive proof one always loves to be abie 
to say “I told you so” of the superiority of 
land-based planes over the battleship. Back 
in 1937, my first year in the Senate, I made 
a speech in which I said: 

“Land-based planes with long-range cruis- 
ing capacity have made the battleship of 
35,000 tons obsolete and now the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee proposes to build 45,000-ton 
battleships with the hint that soon 60,000-ton 
battleships will be built by us. I come from 
the mountains of Colorado, a thousand miles 
from the sea. My peopie are not seamen, but 
we have sense enough to know that our ad- 
mirals in advocating these large battleships 
are all wrong. I challenge them to stage a 
battle with planes to prove their asinine con- 
tention that planes cannot render a fleet ini- 
potent. We can build 20 speedy destroyers or 
20 submarines for the cost of one of these 
horse-and-buggy monstrosities. As the only 
protest at my disposal, I am going to cast my 
vote against naval appropriations until a 
more intelligent naval policy is adopted.” 

The House action iast week in voting a 
newly conceived $8,500,000,000 naval program 
without providing for a single battleship 
proves that my 3 votes against naval appro- 
priations were justified. This war has dem- 
onstrated over and over that naval battles 
must be fought in the air and under the sea— 
not on it. A fleet without sufficient aircraft 
support is at the mercy of a smaller enemy 
force that does have it. My three protest 
votes have been fully vindicated by the suc- 
cess of our planes in the Mediterranean near 
Malta 10 days ago and in the Pacific and by 
the outrageous toll Hitler is taking in the 
Atlantic with his damnable subs. 

Perhaps you have heard that I have op- 
posed building our defenses. That is simpiy 
not the truth. Outside of the three naval 
protest votes just mentioned, I have vigor- 
ously supported for 6 years every defense 
measure. I hold in my hand Senate bill 2200 
introduced by me April 19, 1937, which pro- 
vided for 100,000 air pilots and for the con- 
struction of 10,000 planes. The Army and 
the Navy and. the Budget turned that bill 
down as too radical. I reintroduced it in 
1939, and it was again rejected because it 
provided for more pilots and for more planes 
than the brass hats in the Army and Navy 
felt we needed. I have vigorously fought for 
every appropriation for planes since I have 
been in Washington. In 1940 the President 
started to build planes on a big scale and 
train pilots by the tens of thousands—pre- 
cisely the program I had been advocating for 
the 3 previous years. The American Legion, 
the Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Disabied American 
Veterans and their auxiliaries had innocu- 
lated me while I was Governor with the idea 
that a powerful defense is the best insurance 
against war, and that has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, my program in Washington. 

Very properly, the Democratic Party in Col- 
orado and in the Nation has set its standards 
high in its efforts to liberate the world from 
the pagan philosophies of materialism and 

slavery. Very properly, the Demo- 
cratic Party in Colorado and in the Nation has 
leaned over backward to make the war effort 
nonpartisan both in its productive and com- 
bative phases and in its civilian adjustments. 
This is not a democratic war; this is an Amer- 
can war, and the wise leader the Whit 
emphasized the importance of this 
retary 
Navy, 
duction Board 
v ntrol are be- 
ing administered in Colorado by Republicans 
The Army is being organized without regard 
to politics. A careful ck of the men com- 
ioned to military offices in the Nation 
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will disclose that politics has had nothing to 
do with military assignments. No Jap is ever 
going to know whether he was shot down by 
a Democrat or a Republican. Both parties 
are fighting side by side in a great cause in 
this war and will win it shoulder to shoulder. 
The American flag knows no political party 
and the American eagie soaring high in the 
heavens of ideals and patriotic impulses 
knows no party label. 

While they are not in agreement on his 
domestic policies by any means, many Ameri- 
can critics and military observers, regardless 
of political prejudices, are in unanimous ac- 
cord that Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy is the ablest war strategist ever to sit 
in the White House; history will so record 
him. He has the ideals of Woodrow Wilson, 
the compassion and devotion of Abraham 
Lincoln, the bullheadedness of Ulysses S. 
Grant, the vision of air supremacy of Billy 
Mitchell, the shrewdness and diplomacy of 
John Jay, the naval strategy of Admiral 

ewey, and the grim fortitude of George 
Washington. His hobby is ships; his office 
has pictures and models of ships on every 
wall, and he is said to have a greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of shipping and naval 
warfare than any admiral in the military 
service. History is also his hobby. No one, 
including professional historians and profes- 
sors of history, have a better working com- 
prehension of current events, their effects 
and their causes, than does the President. A 
thorough knowledge of history is positiveiy 
essential in the political leader of today. 
Truly he was divinely appointed for such a 
tragic hour in our history. 

In this war the United States is sending 
forth the finest specimens of manhood the 
world has produced since the glorious days of 
the supermen of ancient Sparta, and before 
we are through we will have spent the equiva- 
lent of the total of the accumulated savings 
of the American people since the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
Such a sacrifice, due to physical limitations, if 
nothing else, cannot be indulged over and 
over every few years. A way must be found 
to stop the waste of men and treasure of a 
global war or civilization will be destroyed. 
The Atlantic Charter amended to include re- 
ligion is the basis for global cooperation, 
global tranquillity, and global progress. The 
48 States have shown the way to the ideal of 
full cooperation among sovereign groups, but 
even here in these United States we have not 
gotten away from jails and policemen, and 
neither can we expect to get away from it in 
global affairs. 

President Roosevelt has given this problem 
the study which its vital importance de- 
mands, and he, like Wilson before him, stands 
ready to give his life in its accomplishment. 
His hand must be upheld and strengthened in 
this titanic task. The Democratic Party 
must maintain a united front to see this job 
through. We hope Republican leaders and 
followers will fight side by side with us in the 
drive for a just and permanent peace, as they 
are fighting side by side with us to win the 
war; but whether they do or not, the Demo- 
cratic Party must not falter. We must not 
again draw back into our shells before the ink 
is dry on the peace treaty. May God help us 
to prevent greedy imperialists abroad and 
selfish politicians at home from again sabo- 
taging a just cud permanent world peace for 
temporary seifish or political advantage 

In closing, I want to give you a brief bird’s- 
eye view of our war effort. In ordnance we 
have under way a $45,000,000,000 program, 
overing guns, tanks, and ammunition manu- 
facture. We are investing $20,000,000,000 in 
a two-ocean Navy. We are spending and will 
spend $47,000,000,000 on airplanes. This last 
item is the almost identical total which Hitler 
pent on his whole military machine from 
1933 to 1939. . This sum is 47 times as much 
as the United State pent annually on its 
























































































Army and its Navy in its pre-war years. Such 
a huge expenditure for airplanes is fully justi- 
fied, since this war has demonstrated that the 
bomber, not the battleship, not the tank, is 
acknowledged to be the modern decisive war 
weapon. 

The United States invented the airplane 
and is the pioneer in building the long range 
bomber. The flying fortress, the B-17, and 
the Consolidated B-24 stand Out in a blaze 
of glory among the behemoths of the air. 
These ships, with a cruising radius of over 
1,500 miles and a bomb load capacity of 6 tons, 
can span any mountain range however high, 
or strike far out to sea to destroy the enemy. 
The airplane as an Offensive weapon is su- 
preme, but it also is a great defensive weapon. 
Modern antiaircraft gums are excellent de- 
fense, yet they do not compare at all in that 
respect with the fighter plane. It can attack 
from any direction with the speed of a bullet. 
Poised in a cloud, it dives out like a flash in 
the sunlight to strike death to the foe. It 
is the ears and the eyes of the troops and 
the ships ana the submarines. Since Pearl 
Harbor our production of bombers has almost 
quadrupled, and the production of every type 
of aircraft has been accelerated in like degree. 
Our capacity to design, to produce, and to 
fly airplanes cannot be equaled by all of the 
Axis Powers together. 

The war in important areas is going badly 
for the cause of the United Nations tonight, 
but the spectacular air victories of Our Air 
Corps in the Mediterranean, in the Coral 
Sea, at Midway, and near the Aleutians indi- 
cate the pattern of things to come, and fills 
our hearts with confidence and pride, Out 
of the heavens that the pagans fear will come 
swift death for their despised ideals of hate 
and conquest. Soon we will be bombing 
Tokio daily. Our planes will win this war. 





Polish Women in Occupied Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident that before the end of another year 
the instigators of this war will have been 
given to understand how seriously they 
have underestimated the determination 
and the ability for effective action of the 
peace-loving nations, and will have 
learned that in an aroused world aggres- 
sors can no longer escape the conse- 
quences of acts resulting in human suf- 
fering and destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous Con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp, with sig- 
natures attached, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a reSolution adopted by all the 
Polish women’s organizations in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in connection with the day of pro- 
test against the continuous German 
executions of the Polish women in occu- 
pied Poland: 

Whereas a day of protest was observed 
in the city of Buffalo on Thursday, July 30, 
1942, to honor the women of Poland mur- 
dered by the barbaric German invaders; and 

Whereas their memory was honored by the 
women of Buffalo by observing 1 minute of 
silence in response to a proclamation issued 
by the mayor of the city of Buffalo; and 

Whereas the citizens of Buffalo have 
loyally and wholeheartedly joined millions 


80 


of other women in many cities of the civil- 
ized world in expressing their condemnation 
of the indiscriminate and brutal slaughter 
of their sisters in occupied Poland: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the undersigned women of 
Polish descent, representing various social, 
patriotic, and charitable organizations in 
Buffalo, forward to the President of the 
United States their pledge of undying loyalty 
in the prosecution of war against the foes 
of humanity and democracy; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the 
their belief that the supreme sacrifice of 
Polish women will not be in vain and that 
after victory of the Allied armed forces, a 


undersigned express 


strong, free, and independent Poland will 
rise again as a bulwark of civilization and 
future peace. 
Done in the city of Buffalo, this 30th day 
of July 1942 
Emeilia J. Linetty, Polish Women’s 
University Club; Helena Urbano- 


wicz, Kolko Polek Charity Organ- 
ization; Cecylia Szelazkiewicz, Po- 
lish Singers Alliance of America; 
Jozefina Judkiewicz, Kalina Sing- 
ing Society; Wladeplowa R. Run- 
niska, Midway Girls Drum Corp of 
Erie County; Stefania Przewozna, 
Women’s Auxiliary Polish Army 
Veterans; Rozalia Biedrou, Polish 
Women’s Alliance of America; 
Zofia Schoen, Bufiopole Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Katarzyna 
L. Wozniak, Polish National Al- 
liance Commune Nine; Maria Mar- 
linska, Polish Union of America; 
Agnieszka Jarnczak, Polish Ameri- 
can Women’s Democratic Club of 
Erie County. 





No Tears for This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Charles S. Payne, 2013 North Adams 
Street, Arlington, Va., has sent an edi- 
torial from the Walton Reporter pub- 
lished at Walton, N. Y., which, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
RECORD. 

NO TEARS FOR THIS 


Few tears will be shed over the announce- 
ment of the Office of Price Administration 
that after July 28 beer and soft drink trucks 
will be eligible for neither new nor recapped 
tires. Other means of transportation will 
have to be found if those who like a cooling 
draught are to be supplied in the months to 
come. 

For the past few months farmers and others 
who have had to wait 2 or 3 weeks before 
getting permission to purchase a tire to haul 
their milk to the creamery have pondered 
when they saw three or four beer trucks 
and a soft drink truck two pass their 
places. They wondered if perhaps beer and 
the various varieties of colas are as important 
as milk and eggs. They had an idea that 
keeping a constant flow of milk to the cream- 
ery was more important than a constant flow 
of beer to the roadhouses. At last the Gov- 
ernment is taking the same view. 

This does not mean that there will be no 
more beer, It still may be shipped by com- 


or 
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mon carrier. It does mean, however, that 
the waste of rubber caused by several tru 
peddling different brands of beverage will soon 
be at an end. With gasoline rationing and 
rubber saving the war may eventually bring 
a high mortality to many of the roadhouses 
which now dot the countryside. 


eke 
BK 








Article en the New Deal From Magazine 
Scholastic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “The New Deal,” which 
appears in the May 25-30, 1942, issue of 
the magazine Scholastic, the American 
high-school weekly. The article 
written by Henry Steele Commanger, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, 
and is the thirty-first article in a series 
called Our American Heritage. To those 
of us in public life and to the public gen- 
erally it is of interest to see how an im- 
partial historian summarizes the activ- 
ities of this Government since 1933. 
There is no doubt in my mind that future 
historians will write of this period in 
much the same way, with the same sym- 
pathetic approach, and with the same 
long-range appreciation that Professor 
Commager has done. 

Professor Commager has very definitely 
pointed out that the great social legisla- 
tion enacted by the New Deal had been 
partially inspired by the previous Roose- 
velt and Wilson administrations but was 
interrupted by the reactionary adminis- 
trations of Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, greatly to the detriment of 
the American people. However, the full 
realization of these great, progressive, 
social legislative plans has been accom- 
plished under the administration of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. The actual 
enactment into law of these acts is a New 
Deal achievement and will be heralded 
through many generations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


is 


THE New DEAL 
(By Henry Steel Commager, professor of his- 
tory, Columbia University) 

The prolonged crisis of 1929-33 called f 
drastic action, and the man who assumed the 
Presidency in March 1933 did not hesitate 
take action. 


In a series of sweeping proposals, President 
Roosevelt dealt first with the problem of 
relief, then with the larger problem of recov- 
ery, and finally with the problem of perma- 
nent reform. These are the three essential 
elements of the Rooseveltian program, and 
all of them were carried through to succes 

The details of the New Deal are sufficiently 


familiar that we need not recount them here 


Elaborate programs of work relief 


gave tem- 





porary support to the unemployed, while 
more permanent arrangements such as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and National Re- 
covery Administration were hei formulated 
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SOLVING THE FARM PROBLEM 


The farm problem was temporarily solved 
by the establishment of national control over 
farm surpluses and the granting of subsidies 
to farmers who had long labored under dis- 
criminations in the economic system. 

National Recovery Administration at- 
tempted to revive flagging industry and to 
protect laborers against sweatshop conditions. 

Tennessee Valley Authority inaugurated a 
far-flung program of water power develop- 
ment. New securities legislation regulated 
stock market practices. National control over 
gold prevented a dangerous deflation. 

Soon other measures were added to these— 
Government aid to banks, Government sup- 
port to debtors likely to lose their homes, 
Government cooperation in slum Clearance, 
the establishment of a social-security pro- 

am to guard against unemployment or old 
», far-reaching schemes of conservation and 
rehabilitation of natural resources, and addi- 
tiqnal legislation fixing maximum hours and 
minimum wages and outlawing child labor 

The liberalism underlying these reforms 
and the vast extension of national authority 
over the economy of the Nation excited alarm 
and in the minds of conservatives. 
It was common to speak of the “Roosevelt 
revolution” and there were many who pre- 
dicted the end of constitutional government 
in the United States. 

EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION 
the most impressive thing 
Deal was its evolutionary 
revolutionary character. 
There was very little here that had not been 
anticipated in previous years. All that the 
New Deal did was to speed up the processes 
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of reform long under way. 

Thus the conservation program went back 
to Theodore Roosevelt; the extension of Fed- 
eral control over agriculture to the Wilson 
administration; the labor legislation to the 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Wilson adminis- 
tra n The water-power program had been 
ad ited for over a decade; the social-secu- 
ri pr A had been tried out in many 
States for Lumber ears. 

The fact of course, that the normal 
course of reform legislation had been inter- 
rupted by t res of the Harding-Cocl- 
idge-Hoover era. Tt 1 had to make up 
for lost time, and that process of making up 
took many people by surprise and came to 
seem feverish and even revolutionary. 
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that government of law is stronger today 
than ever before, and that democracy is more 
vital and more real today than at any time 
for a century. 

It can be seen, finally, that these New Deal 
reforms made possible that economic re- 
habilitation and that social and spiritual 
revival so necessary if the country was to 
face successfully the crisis of another world 
war. Under the driving leadership of Roose- 
velt the Nation had set its house in order— 
and just in the nick of time. When the crisis 
came—first in 1939 and finally in December 
1941—the Nation was unified, prosperous, 
strong, and self-confident. That was a very 
great achievement. 


mergency for Construction of Veterans 
Emergency for Construct f Vet : 
Cemetery Pursuant to Public Law 388, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, Now Exists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 29, 1941, the President approved 
Public Law 388, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of War to establish and maintain 
a national cemetery in the vicinity of 
Portland, Oreg. This law was pursuant 
to bills introduced in the Senate and the 
House by the senior Senator of Oregon 
[Senator McNary] and myself. Follow- 

enactment of this law I introduced 
H. R. 6570 which provides for the appro- 
priation to carry out the mandate of this 
law. 

The situation with reference to burial 
facilities for deceased veterans in the 
Pacific Northwest has now reached a 
critical stage and an emergency exists, 
requiring the immediate construction of 
the cemetery in accordance with this law. 
Existing facilities are wholly inadequate 
to care for the burial of deceased vet- 
erans in this area. The nearest Federal 
cemetery at the present time to the pro- 
posed of this cemetery is Custer 
Battlefield, Mont., which 700 miles 
distant. The next nearest veterans’ 

n¢ 7 at San Bruno, Calif., 
les away. 


site 


1S 


is the one 





which is 755 mi 

There are approximately 155,000 vet- 
erans of former wars living in the terri- 
tory to be served by this cemetery. With 
our calling to service in the present war 
of the large numbers of servicemen from 
the Northwest the need for additional 
burial facilities will be increased as time 
goes on. A number of casualties have 
already taken place. As I have pointed 
out on numerous occasions, the obliga- 
ion rests upon our Federal Government 
to provide decent burial for our veterans 
and is as equally important as providing 
for their welfare during life. 

The veterans of Oregon have been urg- 
ing for several years the construction of 
this cemetery. The American Legion, 


our democracy; | Department of Oregon, in a recent meet- 
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ing adopted resolutions calling attention 
to the great emergency existing now due 
to the lack of burial facilities for de- 
ceased veterans in this area and urging 
the immediate construction of the ceme- 
tery pursuant to Public Law 383. 

As a part of my remarks, I include 
these resolutions for information of the 
Congress and the officials of the War De- 
partment having in charge the construc- 
tion of veterans’ cemeteries, The reso- 
lutions follow: 


Whereas on December 29, 1941, Public Law 
388, Seventy-seventh Congress, was duly en- 
acted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, whereby the Secretary 
of War was authorized and directed to es- 
tablish and maintain, in accordance with the 
provisions of law governing national ceme- 
teries, a national cemetery in the vicinity of 
Portland, Oreg., and was authorized to ac- 
quire by donation, purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise such suitable lands as, in his 
judgment, were necessary for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such cemetery; and 

Whereas by the terms of said act there 
was authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of said act; and 

Whereas there is now before the Congress 
of the United States of America House Reso- 
lution 6570, providing for an appropriation, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $200,000, to 
establish a national cemetery in the vicinity 
of Portland, OCreg., in accordance with the 
provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; and 

Whereas there are now approximately 155,- 
000 veterans of former wars of the United 
States residing in the States of Oregon, Wash- 





ington, and Idaho, and the Territory of 
Alaska, and at the present time there are 
practically no facilities for burials of quali- 
fied veterans in a nationally maintained 
cemetery; and 


Whereas because of their comparatively 
exposed position Oregon, Washington, and 
Alaska have many camps, posts, and areas, 
and many troops on active duty are located 
within said area and, in the opinion of this 
convention, it is a part of the war effort to 
provide burial facilities for war casualties, 
just as it is a part of the war effort to pro- 
vide food, equipment, care, and hospitali- 
zation for the men in our armed forces and 
whereas at present it is over 700 miles to the 
nearest national cemetery at Custer Battle- 
field, Mont., and 755 miles to Golden Gate 
National Cemetery at San Bruno, Calif., the 
second nearest national cemetery; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon is the owner 
of a site of 20 acres which has been recently 
inspected and found suitable by the com- 
anding officer of the Quartermaster De- 
nt in charge of cemeteries, and the 
of Oregon has consented to donate 





said site which it owns and has been set 
aside, and at this time there is available 


adjacent and abutting said 20 acres a tract of 
190 acres now available for purchase at the 
fair and reasonable price of $35,000 and the 
purchase of said tract at this time would 
insure its future availability and meet the 
requirements of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
seventh Congress: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Legion, 
partment of Oregon, in convention assem- 
bled, does hereby petition the Congress of 
the United States to forthwith approve and 
pass H. R. 6570, providing for an appropria- 
tion to establish said cemetery and to make 
funds in the sum of at least $50,000 promptly 
available for carrying into effect the terms 






De- 
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and provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; and it is further 

Resolved, adjudged, and declared, That ex- 
isting conditions are such that such appro- 
priation is necessary for the immediate pres- 
ervation of the public peace, health, and 
safety, and an emergency is declared to exist 
requiring prompt congressional action; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to all of the Senators and Representa- 
tives from this area, and that they be urged 
to exert their best efforts to secure adequate 
appropriation to enable the Secretary of War 
to carry out Public Law 388, Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 





Whereas an act has been passed by Na- 
tional Congress to authorize the purchase of 
additional lands for National Cemetery, lo- 
cality already described; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has asked that the matter be laid on the 
table as a nonemergency: Be it 

Resolved, That the congressional Repre- 
sentatives be instructed to go before the 
President and pray him to remove his objec- 
tions on the ground that an emergency does 
exist, and further that any data which our 
congressional Representatives may reguire in 
orde~ to establish the emergency in the eyes 
of the President be furnished them immedi- 
ately. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my colleagues, 
and particularly those who are interested 
in the welfare of our veterans and in 
keeping the morale of our fighting forces 
to full efficiency, that immediate consid- 
eration be given to this great need and 
emergenc;, for construction of the ceme- 
tery, and that you all join with me in se- 
curing favorable action upon H. R. 6570, 
which provides the necessary funds to 
enable the Secretary of War to proceed 
with the construction of the cemetery 
pursuant to Public Law 288, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 





Sale of Liquor to Members of the Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I here- 
with present three communications, in 
the nature of petitions, which I have re- 
ceived from a large number of citizens of 
Princess Anne County, Va. I am glad to 
be able to comply with the request of 
these petitioners. The communications 
are as follows: 


Representative WINDER R. Harris, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: We are writing you not 
personally but officially as our Representa- 
tive. At a union service held at Charity 
Methcdist Church, Princess Anne County, 
Va., Sunday, July 26, 1942, the congregation 
assembled, requested the pastors of the 
churches represented to write to you, stat- 
ing that those present desire you to present 
to the House of Representatives the action 





of the congregation in favor of the prompt 
passage of Senate bill No. 860, or of protec- 
tive legislation for our armed forces from 
the liquor and vice traffic similar to that 
which was enacted in 1917. 

You are also requested to present this ac- 
tion to the House that it may be incorpo- 
rated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. F. Justis, 
Pastor, South Princess Anne Charge. 
O. S. Goon, 
Pastor, Princess Anne Charge. 


Back Bay, VA., July 28, 1942. 
Representative WINDER R. Harris, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: At a union service held 
at Charity Methodist Church, Princess Anne 
County, Va., Sunday, July 26, a congregation 
of approximately 300 people voted to ask you 
as our Representative to use your influence 
and vote for the prompt passage of Senate 
bill No. 860 or similar legislation as that 
passed in 1917-18 that will protect our young 
men in the armed forces from liquor and vice. 

We trust that something will be done in 
the very near future to protect our young 
men, and to correct conditions as they exist 
today. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles Cain, Back Bay, Va.; C. E. Dud- 
ley, Back Bay, Va.; O. R. Mitchell, 
Back Bay, Va.; J. J. Atwood, Prin- 
cess Anne, Va.; D. L. Whitehurst, 
Princess Anne, Va.; J. H. Mosley, 
Back Bay, Va.; H. R. Hartley, Prin- 
cess Anne, Va.; W. J. Whitehurst, 
Princess Anne, Va.; W. B. Munden, 
Back Bay, Va.; R. W. Lane, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Mrs. R. W. James, Prin- 
cess Anne, Va.; Mae Whitehurst, 
Princess Anne, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Munden, Back Bay, Va.; Guy 
W. Capps, Back Bay, Va.; W. H. 


Wilkerson, Back Bay, Va.; P. V. 
Campbell, Back Bay, Va.; H. A. 
Harrison, Back Bay, Va.; J. A. 


Brock, Back Bay, ‘7a.; W. R. Henley, 
Princess Anne, Va.; R. E. Brock, 
Back Bay, Va.; C. L. Munden, Back 
Bay, Va.; Lonnie Whitehurst, Back 
Bay, Va.; R. W. Lane, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Goidie Smith, Back Bay, 
Va.; Lillian Branch, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mamie Dudley, Back Bay, Va.; Miss 
Mary James, Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. 
Rosa Hartley, Princess Anne, Va.; 
Mrs. L. W. Etheridge, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. Lillian Craft, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. R. E. Brock, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. Mae Whitehurst, Back Bay, 
Va.; Mrs. Nellie Whitehurst, Back 
Bay, Va.; Mrs. Hazel D. Capps, Back 
Bay, Va.; Mrs. J. J. Atwood, Prin- 
cess Anne, Va.; Mrs. Malvine Bur- 
roughs, Princess Anne, Va.; Mrs. 
R. W. James, Princess Anne, Va.; 
Mrs. Annie Whitehurst, Princess 
Anne, Va. 
Back Bay, VA., PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, 
July 31, 1942, 
Representative WINDER R. Harris, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Harris: We, the undersigned citi- 
zens of Princess Anne County, Va., do earn- 
estly request you, our Representative, to use 
your influence and vote for the prompt pas- 
sage of Senate bill No. 860 or similar legisla- 
tion as that passed in 1917-18 that will pro- 
tect our young men in the armed forces from 
liquor and vice. 


Signed: R. N. Jame Princess Anne, 
~ Va - C. C. Flanagan, Princess Anne, 
Va.; L. V. Pallett, Back Bay, Va.; 

E. A. Whitehurst, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. Lenora Malbone, Princess 
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Anne, Va.; Mrs. O. R. Mitchell, Back 
Bay, Va.; Mrs. W. G. Eaton, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Mrs.-H. A. Harrison, 
Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. M. A. Coafa, 
Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. Bettie O. Lane, 


Princess Anne, Va.; Mrs. B. A. 
Gamer, Back Bay, Va; Mrs. 
Emma Moseley, Back Bay, Va.; 
Mrs. M. Z. Van, Back Bay, Va; 


Mrs. W. H. Wilkerson, Back Bay, 
Va.; Mrs. Virgie L. Eaton, Princess 
Anne, Va.; Mrs. A. E. Williams, 
Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. E. R. Brumb- 
ley, Back Bay, Va.; Mrs. C. C. 
Flanagan, Princess Anne, Va. 





| Effect of 1943 Agriculture Appropriation 


on F. S. A. Food Production in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
heretofore granted, I include in an ex- 
tension of my remarks the following in- 
formation, showing the effect of the 1943 
Agriculture appropriation on F. S. A. 
food production in Oregon. On request 
this information was furnished to me by 
the United States Agricultural Farm Se- 
curity Administration: 


The 1943 Agriculture Appropriation Act's 
provisions for loans by the Farm Security 
Administration will mean that about 1,000 
additional borrowers can be reached in Ore- 
gon in the food-for-freedom program during 
the coming year. 

Under the Farm Security Administration 
production plans, based on our past experi- 
ence, these 1,000 borrowers will increase pro- 
duction during the year by about 180,000 
pounds butterfat, 200,000 dozen eggs, 400,000 
pounds pork. 

On the basis of the appropriation originally 
passed by the House, it would have been 
possible to reach only 400 new borrowers. 
Using the same production estimates, the 
400 borrowers would have been able to in- 
crease production during the year by about 
72,000 pounds butterfat, 80,000 dozen eggs 
160,000 pounds pork. 

On the basis of the appropriation origi- 
nally passed by the Senate, it would have been 
possible to reach 1,640 additional borrowers 
Under Farm Security Administration produc- 
tion plans, based on past experience, these 
new borrowers would have been able to in- 
crease production during the year by about 
271,200 pounds butterfat, 328,000 dozen eggs, 
656,000 pounds pork. 

Farm Security program in Oregon and Third 
Disirict of Oregon 
Total number of farms (U.S. Census, 

1940) idler iiias Caaieiniesinsceianes, Cay 
Number of families, including op- 

erators aad laborers, aided by one or 

more types of Farm Security Ad- 

ministration rehabilitation assist- 

ance through June 30, 1941__.... 8,000 
Known farm families eligible for but 

not receiving rehabilitation assist- 

ance, reported by Farm Security 

Administration county offices Jan. 

ig I coche ae ccs Aa las tech hard cesses eal 3, 858 
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Rural rehabilitation loans, State of Oregon 
(cumulative as of May 31, 1942) 


Total number of rehabilitation 
borrowers suhicihiminnsntieatieaeean 681 

Total amount rehabilitation loans 
to individuals . --—---= $7,627, 150 

Cumulative matured principal... $4, 230, 133 

Collections cn principal._._...__.. $3, 796, 940 

Percent of collections to maturi- 
ties _ i ee 89 

Interest payments_.._._...._-_. $449, 470 

Number of paid-up borrowers_-. , 885 
Third District of Oregon: Included in the 

above table are loans to 175 rehabilitation 

borrowers, totaling $110,180 in the Third 

Distri ol Orege n. 

Progr n net income and net worth among 
aclive standard borrowers in Farm Security 
Administration program more than 1 full 
crop year, as of Dec. 31, 1941, State of 
Oregon 

Aver . e het Vv orth 941 = -- _ 

Average net worth year before accept- 

Increé 

Percent 

Average net family income 1941- 

Average net family income year before 
acceptan 

Increese 

Percent 

Progress production for home use among 
active standard borrowers in Farm Security 
Administration program more than 1 full 
crop year, as of Dec. 31, 1941, State of 
Oregon 


increase 


increase........ 


Production for home use in 1941- 
Production for 
ance. 
Increase 
Percent 


.-.. $304 
home use before accept- 


increase 

In 1941 these families canned an average 
of 41 percent more fruits and vegetables than 
the year before acceptance. 

They produced 86 percent more meat, poul- 
try, fish, and game for home use than the 
vear before acceptance 


f duction of milk for 
home use to 31 percent more than the year 
before acceptance 


State of Oregon (as 


sa 66 
$594, 909 
a 


¢99 9 
an $22, 220 


se loans 


eligible: Clackamas, Coos, Des- 
ckson, Lane, Lincoln, Linn, Mal- 
n, Wallowa.) 

31, 1942, there were 489 tenant- 
purchase applications on hand in Oregon 
The number of loans for the 1941-42 fiscal 

s 21 Therefore there have been 23 
pplicé s for each loan made 
Third district of Oregon: There is nc 
t-purchase program in the third 
(Multnomah County) 


vten- 
district 


Farm-debt adjustment, State of Oregon 
of May 31, 1942) 


to adjust 


camps (as of June 
STATE OF OREGON 


mps 


Note.—Each mobile camp usually serves 
3 sites during the season. 


THIRD DISTRICT OF OREGON 


STE Gs do ein Need doenee o 2 
Family dwelling units._..............-_ 420 
Individual capacity at any one time__. 1, 846 

Locations: Gresham, Multnomah County; 
Odell, Multnomah County. 


Aid to community and cooperative groups, 
State of Oregon (cumulative to May 31, 
1942) 

Community service loans (machinery, 
implements, sires for joint use) 

Loans to cooperative associations__..._. 4 
Resettlements projects, State of Oregon: 

Yamhill farms project; McMinnville, scat- 

tered farms; started 1936 by Resettlement 

Administration; completed 1938; 104 family 

units, 6,404 acres 


Water conservation 
Oregon 
1942) 

Rehabilitation 
mG iis 6s 

Water conservation and 
funds: 2 agreements. 
Rehabilitation funds available for low- 

income farmers only; water conservation and 

facilities funds available for any farmers. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942: 
$83,380 rural rehabilitation funds encum- 
bered for water conservation and facilities 
loans; $1,170 water comservation and facili- 
ties funds encumbered. 


and facilities, State of 
(for fiscal year 1942 to May 31, 
funds 146 agree- 

$70, 347 
facilitie 
1,170 


Pressing War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANI 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
when I was home last week, I gave a radio 
talk touching upon some of the questions 
that are received in the mail ty every 
Member of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert my 
remarks in the Rreconrp: 

My talk this afternoon will deal with some 
of the questions raised in my mail. 

Mr. M. T. A., of Hartford, who writes often, 
has been telling me that many people are 
irritated because it takes so long to settle 
domestic questions. Other: > they are 
confused because of the many angles to war 
problems. 

You are not alone 
the scene cf action often feel the same 
tion We ask the same 


Many of us r 


ht on 
irrita- 
questions you ask. 
After all, Washington, too, is a battle front 


where most of the behind-the-front-lines ac- 
tivity is started and directed. How then, at 
ae, time when so much happens so fast, dare 
we take weeks to settle problems which are 
directly related to a blitz war? The answer 
usually given is that there are many inter- 

involved, and our democracy requires 
it each one should have his say. But that 
answer doesn’t satisfy me and I'm sure it 
doesn’t satisfy many of you 

It is time that we streamlined cur demo- 
cratic processes. We are taking this war too 
leisurely. I know there have been gratifying 


ests 


+} 
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results on the production fronts. That’s be- 
cause, by and large, management and labor 
have put aside their disagreements for the 
duration, which is proof that problems can 
be quickly settled in the interest of victory. 

I would go a step further. We can take a 
lesson from our enemies. No network of 
debates and the pulling of one interest 
against another entangles them. We too 
must find short cuts. We are fighting for 
existence. We have 2 years to make up. 
The war tide won't turn our way until we 
have made up those 2 years. We can’t afford 
to take time debating details. 

For example: The war tex bill was hung up 
for months in the House committee. The 
war blazed on its way while we quibbled over 
how, where, when, and why we should tax. 
Now, 8 months after Pearl Harbor, we still 
are operating on a peacetime tax schedule. 

Take rubber as another example of exas- 
perating delay. With the fall of Malay and 
Java, we lost our source of rubber. We knew 
we must immediately find a substitute— 
that we couldn’t fight without rubber. At 
long last, months overdue, we've gotten 
started, delayed because the special rubber 
interests were bickering over when and what 
and how. It was the delay in solving our 
rubber problem that caused Congress to take 
matters into its own hands and pass special 
legislation. That problem should have been 
settled months ago by the rubber experts 
specially called to Washington. Legislation 
should not have been necessary. 

Inflation is another problem that is mark- 
ing too much time. As soon as the price- 
control bill was introduced a year ago, the 
tug of war started between the interests in- 
volved. Farmers, labor, manufacturers, re- 
tailers, the business-2s-usual people, all 
wanted price control—with themselves ex- 
cluded. The bill dragged on while the cloud 
of inflation grew black. Cur men were dying 
on the battlefield, in the air, and at sea, be- 
fore our warring domestic interests were suf- 
ficiently reconciled to permit the passage of 
the price-control law. 

America had never before attempted any- 
hing as revolutionary as inflation control. 
Of ccurse it was harsh. We tried to give it 
to the public in easy doses. But the day 
for easy doses has gone by. Inflation is eco- 
nomic warfare and we can’t treat it gently. 

Canada and Engiand are treating it as ar 
enemy. Hitler and the Japs certainly are. 

And now further controls are needed, and 
have been needed for some time—and again 
we must bend an ear to this group and bend 
an ear to that group before anything can be 
done. Where the welfare of the Nation is in 
constant jeopardy, we should not delay while 
We wet nurse any special group. Let adjust- 
ments be made after the war is won. This 
is no time to hold out for caviar. 

The President has listed seven approaches 
to an all-encompassing anti-inflation pro- 
gram. It must have the cooperation of peo- 
ple in all walks of life. Incomes and profits 
must be limited through taxation, wages 
must be equitably stabilized, corporate and 
personal taxes must be increased, farmers 
must drop their insistence on higher than 
parity prices. Ail these sacrifices and more 
must be made if we are to stop the cost of 
living from rising higher; if we are to prevent 
the condition of the last war. We don't want 
again to experience the hardships and heart- 
aches we all went through after the last war 
when the people lost their homes and their 
farms and their savings, and walked the 
streets for jobs that couldn't be had. 

Mr. O. H. T. of Windsor asked why I op- 
posed a sales tax. He felt it would help 
stem inflation. This is my answer. Prac- 
ticaliy every article, not a necessity, is now 
taxed. Furs, jewels, radios, electric appli- 
ances, cosmetics, liquor, cigarettes, long-dis- 
tance telephone calls and telegrams, trans- 
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portation, movie tickets, all these are subject 
to a tax now. 

The income-tax schedule adopted by the 
House requires all single people who earn 
more than $9.62 a week, and all married peo- 
ple who earn $23.08 a week, to pay an income 
tax. Because a sales tax is designed to hit 
at necessities, it wouid constitute an unfair 
burden on low-income people, who now are 
being called to carry a substantial share. The 
same revenue can be obtained from other 
sources without causing undue suffering. 
Moreover buying necessities won’t aggravate 
inflation. 

Mr. W. E. G. of Bristol asked what I thought 
of the air-cargo plan. I think it furnishes a 
marvelous challenge to our ingenuity and 
imagination. I think it may solve our trans- 
portation problem. 

Transportation ‘s cur greatest bottleneck. 
Practically speaking, the battle of produc- 
tion is only part won, because we cannot 
transport our supplies to the fighting lines as 
fast as we want nor with safety. Nor can we 
get all the essential materials we need for 
manufacturing equipment, because since 
Pearl Harbor we have lost an average of more 
than 2 ships every day off the Atlantic coast, 
well over 400 in all. The United Nations 
are losing ships faster than they are build- 
ing them. 

Our enemies use air cargo. Hitler has been 
supplying his forces in Africa with food and 
equipment brought by air from Crete and 
Greece. As a matte" of fact, the only sur- 
prising thing about air cargo is that we 
didn’t start it a long time ago. Of course, 
as generally happens with new ideas, I sus- 
pect that as this plan develops substance, 
special intcrests out to keep their own nests 
warm will work up opposition to it. We 
will hear it called iantastic and unrealistic; 
we will be told it won't be ready in time. 
Those were the arguments used against the 
Florida barge canal, but despite the organized 
opposition stemming from special interests 
afraid of competition, the Florida barge 
measure was passed by Congress and appreved 
by the President, and hailed by all who want 
every step taken to clear Our transportation 
bottlenecks, in peacetime as well as in war- 
time. I predict that something will be done 
soon about air cargoes. 

Many pecple have raised the question of a 
second front. Obviously to launch an in- 
vasion of the European continent or to open 
up a second front, we must be assured that 
we can send a steady supply of equipment, 
materials, and men to our forces wherever 
they are stationed, and to our Allies as 
well. We cannot start a second front if our 
men—your men, your sons and brothers and 
sweethearts—are to be cut off. A second 
front that will finish with another Dunkirk, 


another Crete, another Bataan, would be a 
catastrophe. 
To be sure we will not win merely by 


waiting for the enemy to come at us. If we 
have the men, the materials, and the facili- 
ties to enlarge our scope of operations, when- 
ever and wherever we can take the ojffen- 
sive, that should be done, in Europe, in 
Africa, in Asia, even in the Aleutian Islands. 
Had we these facilities, a second front would 
have been started long ago. 

Let us analyze the situation a bit further. 
When we established our front in Europe in 
the first World War we sent our men and 
supplies to France. Today the only friendiy 
spot in western Europe to which we can send 
our troops is Great Britain. 

And troops and supplies have been sent to 
Great Britain in great quantities. They're 
there for a purpose, a definite and a real pur- 
pose. 

Eager as I am that the battle be carried to 
the enemy whenever and wherever possible, I 
can see such moves only when we are assured 
that the great production of our arms fac- 








tories, that food and clothing and other sup- 
plies will be kept going in a steady, continu- 
ous stream to reinforce our men and our 
Allies. 

I do not underestimate what the loss of 
Russia would mean. If Russia falls the civil- 
ized world will be in greater danger than at 
any time since the start of the war. But 
also important to Russia’s continuance is the 
continuance of our supply line and England’s 
Supply line to the Soviet. Our goods and 
fighting equipment are reaching the Russian 
soldiers despite all efforts to destroy our con- 
voys. But we must send them more and yet 
more. 

The second question is where to send our 
Own supplies and our men. Where can we 
strike the greatest blow at Hitler? Can we 
overlook Japan's threat to Russia throuch 
Siberia? Shall ve go after Japan with all we 
have? Shall we send our men and supplies 
to China and let her do it? China thinks we 
should. Nor do I minimize Japanese land- 
ings on the Aleutian Islands. The fact is 
that Japan is there and can strike at us from 
there. Now we, too, must guard against in- 
vasion. From a viewpoint of American safety 
only, if any one of our Allies is knocked out 
of this war our present danger increases. 

It may even be necessary to take action 
against nations that are so-called neutral but 
which are definitely giving aid to Hitler. 

I have just a few moments to touch upon a 
question asked from time to time by letter 
writers. Why should there be post-war talk? 
How can we think about the peace when we 
are losing the war? 

It is very important that we look ahead. 
Certainly our immediate job is winning the 
war. But just as important is the winning of 
the peace. We did not win the peace in 1918. 
I think it is wise that we look ahead and, 
with our war planning, consider also the prob- 
lems that must come up when we meet 
around the peace table. The war won't be 
over in a hurry, despite some wishful people 
who talk recklessly about an early victory. 
There is much planning and thinking to be 
done for post-war reconstruction and the lay- 
ing of sound foundations for a lasting peace. 
The more people who will give their thoughts 
to rebuilding the world after the war, the 
more certain we may be that selfish interests 
will not prevail at the peace table and that 
the mistakes of the past will not be permitted 
to recur. 





Our War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
never has the Government labored under 
a heavier burden of misapprehension and 
misinformation than today. Misappre- 
hension as to the success and extent of 
our program of production, as well as to 
the character and integrity of the serv- 
ice of the officials of the Government. 

Congress has provided with 100 per- 
cent efficiency for the millions of men in 
the service. They are deployed over the 
face of the earth. They are on every 
battle front, on land and sea, in the air 
above, and submerged in the waters be- 





| 
| 
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| 
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neath. But nowhere in all our far-flung 
battle line can an American service man 
be found today who is not appropriately 
housed, who is not adequately armed and 

nunitioned, who is not well fed and pro- 
vided with every available hospital fa- 
cility. It is a record unparalleled in the 
preparation for any war in the history 
of our country. So successfully has this 
work been done that there have been no 
epidemics, no contagions; there have 
been no abnormal! hospital lists. 

We have provided every dollar required, 
and I am happy that I am recorded as 
having voted for every dollar for our de- 
fense program. Every item requested of 
Congress by the Executive or by either 
branch of the service has been supplied 
in record time and in generous amount; 
yet I have been surprised to note in the 
press and over the radio indictments of 
the Congress on the ground that it is not 
providing for the war. 

I do not make reference to this reflec- 
tion upon the Congress in defense of the 
Congress or from the congressional point 
of view. It is nothing new for the Con- 
gress to be misrepresented and abused. 
If refiection upon Congress, whether 
justified or unjustified, were the only 
effect, it would be a matter of no concern, 
but disseminating the idea of dereliction 
of duty on the part of a great branch of 
the Government arouses distrust, creates 
unrest, engenders unwarranted suspicion 
in the minds of the peopie, and to that 
extent destroys unity and interferes with 
the prosecution of the war, and those who 
promote it are rendering a disservice to 
the Government and the cause of Ame! 











l- 
can arms. 

The proof is the record. Never in so 
short a time has so much been asked of a 
Congress, and never within th 1e has 
every requisition been so adequately and 
abundantly supplied. Let me say in an- 
swer to all these charges that the Con- 
eress in these brief but critical months 
has made a record unequaled by any 
similar body, and that never before in the 
history of the American Republic has the 
Nation been girded for war so efficiently 
so adequately, so ampiy, and with such 
success. 

MY RECORD IN PART 

I have been at my post of y in 
Washington attending to the busi of 
my constituents; 

Cooperated with all city, school, and 
parish officials; 

Advocated and have voted for ry 
piece of farm legislation to give farm«e 


parity, and have fought for higher in- 
come for all my people; 

Worked diligently for an adeq old- 
age pension; 


Advocated economy in 


Urged industries to locate in northe 
Louisiana; 
Supported legislation to prevent sub- 
versive activities; 
Voted for all preparedness appropria- 
tions: 
dvocated, as early as 1937, military 


air power; 

Helped pass soldiers’ increased pay l 
and monthly allowance I ! 
ents of soldiers; 
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Helped Secure appropriation for experi- 
ment stations, whereby more uses can be 
found for agricultural commodities; 

Helped eliminate the Eudora floodway, 
after which helped secure the necessary 
legislation that will give Louisiana equal 
flood protection with the State of Mis- 
sissippi. First time in history Louisiana 
has ever received equal recognition with 
Mississippi; 

Secured the necessary legislation and 
money to drain certain bayous and 
Streams, northeast Louisiana; and 

Helped adopt legislation granting vet- 
erans’ increased compensation. 

As chairman, subcommittee, War 
Claims, I never decided a case against a 
veteran. 

Improvement of Postal Service 
throughout my congressional district. 

Rural electrification lines being ex- 
tended throughout various parishes, 
Fifth Congressional District. 

In 1940, I advocated synthetic rubber 
production. 

Helped secure for northeast Louisiana 
a number of defense projects—others 
slated 

Secured commodities for the needy, 
northeast Louisiana, in 1940 and 1941. 

Secured the food-stamp plan for 10 
parishes—other 4 promised. 

Helped keep sufficient projects, Fifth 
Congressional District, whereby practi- 
cally all been kept employed. 
WE ARE DETER TAINTAIN OUR FREEDOMS 

Beyond the war lies peace. The Axis 
promises a we which all conquered 
their lives in the 
The United 
are now engaged in 

y plan a world in 


ight and walk 


jabor has 
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shall be abolished and men everywhere 
will be given the reassurance to live in 
peace. 


THE BURDEN IS OURS 


Mr. Speaker, every American citizen 
knows we stand today confronting the 
most critical hours of our history. Yes; 
before us lies the most crucial emergen- 
cies, but by the grace of God our heritage 
shall live. The task may be dreary but 
out of the moonless night the light of the 
day has always given encouraged hope. 

I, too, recognizing that we all must 
share our proportionate burden, offered 
my services to the United States armed 
forces, as shown below: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1942. 
Col. Epwarp W. SMITH, 
War Department, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLoNneL Smirs: Patriotism prompts 
me to remder every service possible to my 
country, so it is with this in mind I offer my 
services to the armed forces. 

I shall be happy to resign Congress, and I 
make no request for any favored recognition, 
but I am willing to serve in any capacity, 
wherever assigned 

I trust my offered 
cepted 


Very 


be ac- 


services may 
truly yours, 
Tt V. MILLs, 

j Congress. 


NEw 
Member « 


{ Excerpt! 


‘ s , 
Narn DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washingion, June 17, 1942. 

NEWT V. MILLs, 
House of Representatives, 

Washingion, D.C 
I have your letter of June 
your services to the 
apacity wherever 


Hon 


Dear Mr. Mr 
16 in which you 
armed fi 


signed 


omer 


Tees in any ¢ as- 


The §S of War, in letter to 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex- 
pressed the cpinion that Members of Congress 
can render greater service to the Nation by 

uing to perform their duties as a legis- 
> Represt vtative of the people, in wi 
y have acquired valuable experienc 


tl armed forces 


cretary the 


terly functions of 
uch as this is as 
and men in 
lieved that you 
r Nation by 


ppreciated a I ure you that 
r date your services can be utilized t 
i the War Department will 
you 


r ) W. SMITH, 
ieutenant Colonel, Ge Staff 
Corps, Legistat Liaison Divi- 
Sion, Executive 


neral 
ve and 


AN AWAKENED PEOPLE 


I am happy my people, Fifth Congres- 
sional District, Louisiana, have patriot- 
ically cooperated in every respect with 
the war program. We have and are 
pending every available nickel for bonds. 

Our sons are offering their services to 

armed force They are helping to 
1. They are de- 
l 


carry the flag of freedon 
termined to preserve this country from 


th 
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tyranny and save the noble traditions we 
inherited. Yes; my people are deter- 
mined that the heritage of this genera- 
tion shall be passed to posterity. 
EXPERIENCE BRINGS ADDED ABILITY 


My record stands on my work for meas- 
ures intended to improve the conditions 
and opportunities of my people, and my 
fights against proposals intended to hurt 
or curtail their existing rights and privi- 
leges. I hope it has entitled me to the 
respect of the thousands who gave me 
this chance to serve them. I believe I 
can assure my friends that I enjoy the 
confidence of my colleagues in Congress 
and the respect of the governmental 
agencies before whom I have pleaded the 
cause of my constituents. 

The experience I have gained by the 
continued support of the voters of my 
district has ripened my origina) enthusi- 
asm into a steadier ability to accomplish 
the proper solution of the many problems 
of the various elements of our citizen- 
ship. 

The people of the Fifth Congressional 
District have enabled me to gain this ex- 
perience. I have used and will continue 
to use it for their benefit. Added ex- 
perience gives me added prestige with 
those in Washington who have the power 
to give and withhold. 

The district gains in accomplishment of 
its needs and desires as I gain in aceumu- 
lation of experience and service. 

For these past expressions of confidence 
from my friends and neighbors I promise 
the continued exertion of my entire abil- 
ity in their behalf. I promise a veteran’s 
fight for a sturdy, progressive people. 


Who Is To Blame? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the people 
are confused, bewildered, puzzled by the 
contradictory statements flowing out of 
Washington from administration lead- 

‘S Says one thing about the need 
for Nation-wide gasoline rationing; Hen- 
derson says another thing. Secretary 

iull has his idea of a post-war program 
and Vice President WaLtace has a differ- 
ent idea. New dealers blame the delays 
in our national defense program upon ob- 
structionists in Congress, and leaders in 
Congress blame the delay in cur national 
defense program upon the new dealer 

that insist upon their so-called social re- 
form program coming ahead of the 
national defense program. Today con- 
fusion worse confounded exists in Wash- 
ington, and the question in the minds of 
the people of the Nation is, Who is to 
blame? 

Congress has been blamed for the rub- 
ber shortage, the sugar shortage, the steel 
shortage, the labor situation, our lack of 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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adequate preparation, in fact, for every- 
thing that is not as it should be. It will 
soon be blamed for the unbearable, un- 
just, inequitable taxes that are just 
around the corner. Congress is now be- 
ing blamed for the inflation menace that 
confronts the Nation today. However, 

Mr. Speaker, a few people are clear 

headed; a few people study the record: a 

few people dig out the facts and publish 

those facts in the interest of truth and 

fairness. One of the few is Frank R. 

Kent, who has studied the record and 

dug out the facts in connection with the 

inflation menace that confronts this 
tion today. The following article by 

Kent, taken from the Washington Eve- 

ning Star, August 3, 1942, tells very 

plainly and clearly who is to blame for 
the inflation menace: 

THe Great GAME or POLITICS—PRESIDENT AND 
HENDERSON BLAMED By FRANK KENT FOR 
BLOCKING CONTROL OvEeR INFLATION 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

Both the President and his Price Adminis- 
trator, Leon Henderson, recently voiced grave 
apprehension over the swift approach of in- 
flation and expressed the view that some form 
of wage control is essential if disaster is to be 
averted. 

They have stressed the desirability of legis- 
Jation on the subject. Various White House 
aides have echoed these sentiments, and the 
fact that we already have a 
measure of inflation is conceded. 

It is pretty hard to listen to this sort of 
thing from these sources now without 
pointing to the record and asking: If we now 
have inflation—and we have—who is respon- 
sible? Who are the real inflationists? Who, 
18 months ago, insisted there was no neces- 
sity for wage-control legislation? Whose in- 
fluence killed the attempts to put the wage 
control into the original price-control bill? 
Who, when B. F. Baruch and others pointed 
out the impossibility of keeping the cost of 


a- 


considerable 


living down without control over wages and 
farm prices, refused to accept that tested 
theory and blocked the efforts of Congres: 
to move toward that sound end? 


Who, rejecting the lessons of our 
perience in the last war, refused 
the example of our nearest 


own ex- 
to emula 
neighbor, Can- 


ada, who, boldly resisting her labor lobby- 
ists, got results by putting rigid ceilings over 
both wages and farm product 
PRESIDENT, HENDERSON BLAMED 

The answer to all these questions is that 
it was the President and his Price Admin- 
istrator who blocked the way 

It was Mr. Henderson who early in 1940 
insisted that the wage control he now favo! 


should not be included in the price-control 
bill he then presented to Congrt Support 
iug that position was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, White House Economist 
Isidor Lubin, and nearly all administrator 


spokesmen except Mr. Eccles, who took the 
other view but soon had to pipe down 
Even Donald Nelson was induced to sup- 
port the Henderson position against wage 
ntrol. Of course, ail the men refiect« 
the attitude of the Fresident, whose link 


re 
with the professional labor leaders appar- 
ently compelled him to feel that, whatever 


else was done in this war, nothing must be 
done to restrict wares 

As a result, for 18 months there has been 
a steady rise in wages, which has resulted in 
a steady rise in living costs, which in turn 


made further demands for further wage rises 
inevitable. Thus the well-known “vicious 
circle” was created and billions were added 
to the cost of the war without anyone being 
better off but with our whole economy im- 
periled through lack of a firm policy. 
Whether Mr. Henderson realized the situa- 


tion at the start, and was forced to take hi 


| 


} 


position against wage reduction, or whether 
he awoke to the facts when the futility of 
his price ceilings became clear is uncertain. 
But he did reverse his position before the 
President came out 3 months ago with his 
seven-point anti-inflation program, one point 
of which was wage control, 


AN IMPOSSIBLE SITUATION 


Since then both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Henderson have become even stronger— 
publicly—-for the wage restraint they for- 
merly opposed. It was said that the Presi- 
dent would ask Congress to enact wage legis- 
lation which would be a complete contradic- 
tion of his original attitude 

And Mr. Henderson's friends represent him 
as feeling that if wages are not controlled his 
job is beyond human capacity to do, which is 
exactly what he but 
would not listen 

The latest suggestion is that 
man may be named as “supreme Feder: 
biter on wages.” All that would do wou 
to continue the present impossible situ 
in which Mr. Henderson tries to enforce price 
ceilings while some other agency has author- 
ity to create additional purchasing power and 
higher production costs, which make a joke 
of the Henderson ceilings. 

If prices are to be hel obviously 
man charged with that duty must ha 
trol of wages. To put it 
hands is 





was told at the start, he 


Leh- 
il ar- 
ld 


Governor 


be 


ition, 








the 
ve con- 
separate 
absurd 


It would not be worth while to review this 
record and indict the administration leaders 
as the real inflationists if their change in 


pesition meant that at last there would be 
movement on the sound lines they be- 
latedly accept. But that is not the prospect. 

The prospect is that, until after the elec- 


50 


tion, the brave words emanating from the 
White House will not be followed by decisive 
action 





Statement of Dr. Earl N. Bressman Before 
Special Committee To Investigate the 
National Defense Program 


ISION OF 





EXTE! REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a statement 
submitted by Dr. Earl N. Bressman 
the special committee which is investi- 
gating the defense program and which is 
a part of our hearings of record before 
that committee. The estimate of the 
Government Printing Office is that the 


to 


cost of printing the statement will be 
$315. 
There being no objection, the ite- 


ment was ordered to be pi 
REcorpD, as follows: 


inved In th 


{Excerpts from hearing pt. 11, before the 
ymmittee Investigatiz the Na- 


Special C 
tional Defense 


Program j 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Dr. EARL N. Bress- 


MAN, DYIREcTOR, AGRICUL RAL DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS THE DEFENS! VE 


GATING 


1942 


COMMITTEE OF THI 


the chairman of thisc 


At the request of m- 
mittee, Senator TruMAN, I submit the Iol- 
lowing statement concerning the work on 


rubber development with which I have been 
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connected. This work was begun several 
years ago while I was in the Department of 
Agriculture. It was sponsored, encouraged, 
and personally directed by the then Secretary 
of Agriculture, HENRY A. WALLACE, now Vice 
President of the United States, and had the 
full approval of President Rocsevelt 


On September 29, 1938, at the time of 
Hitler’s partition of Czechosiovakia and the 
Munich conference, a report on the rubber 
situation in the United States was made to 


the Secretary of Agriculture by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering. 
This report was made at the request of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, who wanted to know wh 
our situation with respect to rubber would 
be in case we could not get it from the Far 


East. 

Among the recommendations of this report 
were: First, that rationing of rubber supplies 
for nonmilitary uses be promptly undertaken 








in the event supplies of rubber from the Far 
East should be cut off; second, that tires and 
tubes fabricated from synthetic rubber be 








thoroughly tested to determine their wearing 





qualities; third, that a revolving stock pile 
of crude rubber equivalent to a 2 years’ sup- 
ply be accumulated and stored within our 
borders; and fourth, that, as a program look- 





ing toward the future, natural rubber pro- 
duction should be encouraged in the Western 
Hemisphere 

Mr. WALLACE’'s point of view concerning rub- 


ber was set forth in an article in the New 





York Time f July 9, 1939, in which he said 
“In case of a world war, our lack of this prod- 
uct is likely to be our Achilles heel It i 
the greatest obstacle to our having a self- 





sustaining hemisphere.” He was 
develop sources of rubber in this r re, 
partly to make this country less completely 
dependent on rubber supplies in the F 
and partly to promote healthy trade wi 
the Americ: 

From the time Mr. WatLAce became Secre- 


aru - A 71 , 
tary of Agricultu 


























ported every rubber activi t v pro- 
posed to meet situ: t \ de pir 
Research was 1 ed and es 
seeing program for developing ri C1 - 
vation in Latin America was undertaker t 
was my responsibility, as scientif 
to the Secretary, to exercise gener 
vision Over all this work. Some of it h 
been transferred to the Office of Cc - 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, v re I 
now head of the Agricultural Division. Ot 
phases are still being carried on in the U 
States Department of Agriculturs 

Mr. WALLACE’s thought and effort we - 
tered on four different lines of t J 
intends to assure adequate rubbe 
for the Nation. These were 

1. Encouragement of producticr f tur 
rubber in Latin Americ : 

2. Encou mer I 
rubber in e United § 

3. Deveiopment of thetic 1 

4. Building up a rubber 
th lav of need 

The object of this stateme1 
has been d d being ¢ 
these four li! of I I 
al e the former Sec Y f 1 
s e length, ( on \ 1 
repre dt De I l 
in public hear ne C ( 
own personal 
Department staff working f 
ENCOURAGEMENT PRODUCT c = 

RU i N i 

Activity in « ur I tl i f 
natural rubb in I An - 
taken t the Der I of Agr 1 
only in the inte of 1 
aiso to promote directly the intere 
United States agriculture U1 d St 
industry. We found t t La -Amel! 
countries were increasing their product 
of farm commodities, suc as corn, whea 
and cotton, whic me int 
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our own farm products. This tended to 
handicap our farmers in the world market 
and also, since we could not ourselves buy 
these Latin-American farm products, made 
it more difficult for our manufacturers to 
sell their goods in Latin-American countries. 
We knew that there were certain strategic 
raw materials which could be produced in 
tropical America and which would be com- 
piementary rather than competitive with our 
own production. Outstanding among these 
was rubb Commercial production of rub- 
ber had originated in South America, but 
because of the prevalence of leaf-spot disease 
and lack of scientific information had de- 
creased rather than increased. In the mean- 
time, the seeds of South American rubber 
piants had been taken to England and from 
there to the Dutch East Indies and Malaya 
and nearby areas, As a result, 96 percent of 
the wi supply of rubber came from the 
east 
Discussions 
Plant Industry 


ria s 


with experts in the Bureau of 

convinced us that there were 
real possibilities in restoring rubber to its 
rightful place in the economy of trcpical 
America. The consensus of opinion of these 
experts was contained in a memorandum 
which I wrote tary WALLACE on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1938 nomists in the Bureau of 
Piant Indus had prepared a list of areas 
in south Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua Rica, Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, the Guianas, Haiti, and 
Trinidad, where the type of rubber known as 
Hevea might be grown. The agronomists 
al: pointed t that the type known as 
Castilla is indigenous to northern tropical 
America, and that growing this variety would 
get away fron ! leaf-spot fungus disease 
which i ha 2p to rubber production in 


of these 
retary WALLACE, 
1938, appointed a departmental 
Latin America and 
e report back within 


on tr pical 
committ 


produc 
certain 
aca, etc., 
is dependent 
ncouraged 
er and c 


are aep¢ 


pe € 





Indies, and that part of South America north 
of the Amazon, it is desirable to have an im- 
mediate survey of existing plantations, the 
distribution of diseases affecting production, 
and the location of areas suitable for com- 
mercial development. With data derived from 
such surveys and existing climatic data, it 
should be possible to determine with some de- 
gree of certainty areas suitable for develop- 
ment. To accomplish this with reasonable 
dispatch, several survey parties should be sent 
into the field. Following the analysis of the 
data gathered by the survey parties, demon- 
stration-research stations should be estab- 
lished to carry on necessary investigations in 
(1) breeding rubber plants for yield and dis- 
ease resistance, (2) nursery production prac- 
tices, and (3) plantation management, in- 
cluding soil problems.” 

Comprehensive and detailed information 
was given in the report concerning rubber 
proeduction and possibilities, country by coun- 
try, in Mexico, Central America, islands of the 
Caribbean, and northern South America. 

Immediately following the receipt of this 
Secretary Wax.ace, on behalf of the 

epartment of Agriculture, asked the Budget 

ure:'u for approval of a supplemental appro- 

sriation for encouraging the production of 

ategic raw materials, including $65,000 for 

a rubber survey. The Department’s State- 

ment justifying this request, dated April 12, 
said in part: 

“It is proposed to sury 
can countries and obtain information con- 
cerning scils, vegetation, climatic factors, and 
disease conditions, particularly as they per- 
tain to the cultivation of rubber, quinine, and 
other valuable tropical plants needed by the 
States. Through these surveys it is 


report, 


ey the Latin-Ameri- 


United 
hoped to locate the areas where Cultivation 
of these plants might be successful and to 
discover disease-resistant strains which could 
be used in the commercial production of 


p 
rubber By encouraging the cultivation oil 
these prod would nt 


Y 

3 

ucts we y protect our 

source of supply in times of national emer- 

gency, but we would also aid in establishing 

better trade relations with our Latin-Ameri 
neighbors.” 


t OnLy 


our 


on June 7, Secretary 


WAL 


th 
only 


mal 


Tro ffers at the | nt time the 
important additional pote1 ul foreign 
ket for any of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as wheat flour and other cereal 
and lar rice; canned, dried 
ables; and dairy 
ade between the 
an expansion of 
mprovement in 
I Latin-American 
Fortunately these countries are 
e ntial producers of a 


as 


sent or 


note 
0 OU 


d by the United States. Thus th 
s the primary requisite for the building 
between Latin 
namely, a 
between the 
veloped would 


igriculture 


ency t 

n Ame 
mperate Zone products of the type 
United States has export sul 
Under the proposed it 


it the productive capacities of the 


7 
the 


program 
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Latin-American countries can be directed 
toward the production of strategic Taw ma- 
terials which we need and for the production 
of which these countries are better suited. 

“* * * It seems to me imperative that 
the United States should take prompt action 
to prevent any further economic and political 
penetration of Latir. America by countries 
that have been unable to disassociate political 
creeds from the field of international trade.” 

The Congress did not at that time grant the 
request for funds. 

On August 8, 1988, the Department of Agri- 
culture sorted to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cooperation With the Other 
American Republics, saying: “All are aware of 
the Secretary's keen interest in the various 
proposals for improving our relations with 
Latin-American countries. * * * In gen- 
eral, it is felt that we could be most help‘ul 
by encouraging the production in Latin Amer- 
ic. of noncompetitive, strategie preducts that 
we must import in order to build up a basis 
for a larger trade with the Latin-American 
countries.” 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Co- 
operation With the Other American Repub- 
lics, of which Secretary WALLACE was a mem- 
ber, made its recommendations on November 
10, 1938, and endorsed the proposal of a 
tropical survey to be made by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Secretary Wa.tace testified <zain on the 
proposed tropical agricultural project on April 
10, 1939, this time before the Agricultural 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. He urged that the Senate restore 
items for financing this work which had been 
omitted from the agricultura! appropriation 
bill by the House. Several of the Senators 
expressed skepticism or outright opposition. 
They argued that private ccrporations, such as 
the Ford Motor Co., had been operating for 
years in that field, that the proposed project 
would be an unnecessary expense, that the 
United had “almost a surplus of raw 
material in the nature of rubber,” and that 
it was “efrontery” to want to “go down and 
tell a what it should do and 
what its climate and soil are probably capable 
of producing.” Secretary WaLuace replied 
that both the officials of the private American 
corp tions and the Latin-American govern. 
for 1 Government's 
War rtment was in 


States 


foreign nation 


r wel anxious 
help and that the 
favor of the work 
T think it is an 
id Mr. Wa 


zly practical mat- 


m Under Secretary of 

3, 1939, in which Mr. 

d a copy of a letter from the 

secretary of War, stating that “the War De- 

rtment would be glad to cooperate in what- 

r way that may be proper and within its 

jurisdiction to lessen the degree of strategic 

depend y for an adequate rubber supply for 
emergen national needs.” 

Senator HaypeEn, of Arizona, after hearing 
Secretary WALLACE’s views, asked: “Now, you 
propose to * * * assist the (Latin-Amer- 
ican) country to produce things that we can- 
not produce ourselves which we must buy 
e or other, and you think it is better 
em nearby than at the great dis- 
, where trouble in the world might in- 

communications 
very essence of it, 

retary WALLACE 

“And this money,” continued Senator Hay- 
DEN, “is to be devoted exclusively to finding 
out what can be grown in Latin America that 

might otherwise import from other parts 
of the world and if ‘imported would create 
a purchasing power in the United States for 
things we want to export to them.” 

“Purcha power in their hands,” 
WALLACE replied 

“- say,” went ol senat 
can ship us rubber that 
get from th 
credit in the United States 


omewher 
to buy tl 
tance 
” 


is the 


Senator, 


Mr. 


ifik 


r HAYDEN, “if they 
we would otherwise 

they will have a 
that will enable 


Indies 
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them to buy American automobiles, or phono- 
graphs, or whatever we have to sell them. 
That is the proposition.” 

“That is the proposition,” affirmed Mr. WaL- 
LACE. 

A letter from Secretary of State Hull to Sen- 
ator Gtass, of Virginia, was introduced into 
the record of the subcommittee hearing by 
Senator Russert. In this letter Secretary 
Hull said in part: 

“I believe that you will agree that in con- 
sidering the long-range economic relationship 
between the United States and the other 
American republics, particularly those which 
lie within the tropics, the possibilities of com- 
plementary trade merit the most careful ex- 
ploration. * * * 

“Furthermore the supply of certain com- 
modities is restricted by the present produc- 
ing countries, under price controls in the es- 
tablishment of which American consumers 
have litle, if any voice. * * * 

“From the standpoint of national defense, 
I consider the appropriation of equal impor- 
tance, and I wish particularly to invite your 
attention to the urgent necessity of securing 
for the United States, within an area in which 
transportation could not be subject to inter- 
ruption in times of national emergency, 
sources of strategic and even vital raw mate- 
rials which do not exist or cannot be pro- 
duced in this country. In the present temper 
of world affairs I do not think this point re- 
quires any elaboration. 

“In the light of the foregoing considera- 
tions I earnestly hope that the items will be 
restored by the Senate * * *.” 

For a second time the Congress did not 
grant the request for funds. 

Further explanation of Secretary WALLACE’s 
views in the matter was contained in his 
article in the New York Times of July 9, 1939, 
to which I have already referred. In that 
article he said: 

“It would seem wise for the Americas to 
begin to plan at once for the gradual asser- 
tion of rubber independence. It will be a 
slow job because in Latin America they 
have what is known as the South Ameri- 
can leaf-spot disease, which is absent in the 
rubber-growing sections of the East Indies 
(there are, of course, rubber diseases in the 
East Indies equally bad). But by using 
scientific methods it will undoubtedly be pos- 
sible to develop, in Latin America, strains of 
rubber plants which are both high yielding 
and disease resisting. This will require the 
utmost cooperation between Latin-American 
People and resources and North American 
science and capital; but the job can and will 
be done to the satisfaction of all concerned 
within a few years after the will to do it 
definitely appears.” 

The question of funds for a survey of agri- 
cultural production in Latin America again 
came up in hearings of a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Comnittee on July 
13, 1939. I appeared before the subcommit- 
tee in company with Leslie A. Wheeler, Chief 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Representative CANNoN of Missouri asked 
Mr. Wheeler what effect he thought this 
project would have “in connection with the 
drive now being made by foreign countries 
to secure an economic foothold in South 
American countries.” 

Mr. Wheeler replied: “I would say that it 
would help a zreat deal in offsetting the in- 
fluence that exerted in some parts of 
South America by foreign countries. It is 
interesting to note that Germany, which has 
very little foreign exchange, is able to spend 
as much money as it does in sending special- 
ists and experts to Latin-American countries. 
They are experts in tropical agriculture. It 


is 


looks to us in the Department of Agriculture, 
and in the Department of State, which has 
supported this item every time it has come 
looks to us as 
should have 


United 
in South 


up—it 
States 


though the 
some experts 








America to aid in developing those tropical 
resources, to offset the activities of some other 
countries.” 

Mr. CANNON commented: “It seems to me 
I heard recently that Japan was rapidly ex- 
tending her interests in the rubber indus- 
try in the Eas: Indies, from which most of 
the rubber supply comes.” 

“I think that is correct,” said Mr. 
Wheeler. “Of course, over a long period of 
years, no one knows what will happen in 
the Far East, but there is reascn to think 
that it might happen.” 

Mr. CANNON asked: “In the event of war, 
what could you say, or what do you say, 
in considering the importance of this par- 
ticular product in the United States?” 

“Of course, in case of war,” Mr. Wheeler 
replied, “98 percent of our supply of rubber 
comes from the Far East. That a big 
factor from the strategic point of view. It 
will be a matter of keeping the sea lanes 
open in the Pacific.” 

Questions directed to me asked about the 
leaf disease in rubber. I pointed out that 
there were other diseases of rubber in the 
East Indies that were as bad as this leaf 
disease in South America. I said: 

“This disease is similar to the downy mil- 
dew disease of hops and the blue mold 
disease of tobacco. We are controlling it 
in hops and in tobacco, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be controlled in the 
case of rubber. In fact, there are some 
trees that are absolutely resistant to the 
disease, and there are stocks of such disease- 
resistant trees in Latin America.” 

For a third time the request for funds 
was turned down. 

The war in Europe, which had been so 
long feared, broke out on September 1, 
1939, only 7 weeks later. Soon after it be- 
gan, Secretary WALLACE discussed the ques- 
tion of developing rubber in Latin America 
in a speech before the Commonwealth Club, 
of San Francisco, on October 27, 1939. He 
said: 

“The best example of a product for which 
we are now dependent on the Old World, 
and which Latin America could grow, is 
rubber. Although the rubber plant is a 
native of the New World, we import nearly 
a billion pounds of rubber each year from 
the East Indies. Our lack of rubber is the 
greatest obstacle to our having a self-sus- 
taining hemisphere. 

“Would it not be wise for our Americas 
to begin to plan at once for the gradual 
assertion of independence in rubber sup- 
plies? It will be a slow job, because there 
are handicaps. In Latin America the rubber 
plants are subject to the South American 
leaf-spot disease. But by using scientific 
methods it will undoubtedly be possible to 
develop in Latin America strains of rubber 
plants which are both high-yielding and 
disease-resisting. This will require the ut- 
most cooperation between Latin-American 
people and resources and North American 
science and capital. When this job is done 
we won't need to worry about what happens 
to the rubber supplies in the Old World. We 
won't need to worry about the price of our 
automobile tires skyrocketing because the 
supplies of rubber are cut down. We can 
look to the New World and ride on rubber 
just the same. 

“From the reception which our representa- 
tives have had, we know that the Latin- 
American cbduntries are anxious to develop 
any or all of these products for which they 
can find ready markets in the United States. 
Dr. E. N. Bressman, representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has visited Latin 
America three times in the last 2 years and 
has conferred with a great many of the lead- 
ing men in government and agriculture. In 
Paraguay he made an agricultural survey of 
the country at the request of the Paraguayan 
Government. In a number of the tropical 
Latin-American countries he was able to 


1S 
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point out the desirability of producing non- 
competitive products such as those I have de- 
scribed, in preference to Temperate Zone 
products, such as wheat, cotton, and pork. 
Universally he met with approval of his sug- 
gestions. In general, the Latin-American 
countries desire our cooperation in working 


competitive products. Latin America needs 
North America’s scientific help and capital. 
It is greatly to the interest of both Latin- 
American and North American farmers to 
gain an understanding of one another’s prob- 
lems and to work for a solution that will be 
of mutual benefit.” 

Another time when Mr. Wheeler and I 
appeared before a congressional committee 
was on December 7, 1939, when we testified 
before a subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee concerning an item of 
$50,000 for providing technical assistance to 
Latin-American ountries in developing 
tropical agriculture, including rubber pro- 
duction. 

When these funds were granted several 
months later they did not include work on 
rubber. 

On December 21, 1939, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Cooperation with the 
Other American Republics recommended the 
establishment of an Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture to further the development of 
rubber and other products. The committee 
declared: 

“It is to the interest of the Americans to 
introduce into our Western Hemisphere some 
of the crops of the Eastern Hemisphere. At 
the present time we are completely depend- 
ent upon the Eastern Hemisphere for certain 
essential supplies, such as rubber, quinine, 
tea, manila hemp, and supplies of a more 
minor nature, such as certain essential oils 
drugs, and spices. The production and mar- 
keting of many of these commodities are 
subject to national or international controls 
sometimes with direct participation of for- 
eign governments, which frequentiy affect 
both supply and price to the American con- 
sumer. Furthermore, in the present dis- 
turbed state of the world, we can have little 
assurance that these sources of supply will 
always be available to us. The introduction 
and establishment of these crops in the 
Western Hemisphere would tend to remove 
these uncertainties.” 

The committee declared further: “From 
our recent experiences and contact with these 
countries (in Central and South America) it 
is known that information is needed on: 

“1. Methods of compensating for the cheap- 
ness of labor in the East Indies, and lack of 
labor in many parts of the Western Hemis- 
phere in the production of rubber. 

“2. Climatological factors and soils to de- 
termine the best locations for growing rub- 
ber; high-yielding, disease-resistant clones of 
rubber; management; and important disease 
pests, such as the South American leaf 
disease.” 

Secretary WALLACE again discussed the rub- 
ber question on May 11, 1940, in a paper pre- 
pared for delivery at the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, at Washington, D. C., and 
read by myself in his absence. He said: 

“Research on rubber production should 
meet with the approval of all those interested 


in or responsible for Western Hemisphere 
policies. Rubber is the most important of 
all tropical agricultural products Ithough 
indigenous to South America, rubber is not 
grown there commercially to any extent. In- 
dications are, however, that it could be and 
should be an important product of this hem- 
isphere. The Goodyear Co., with its plant- 
ings in Costa Rica and Panama, and the 
Ford Co. with its plantings in the Amazo1 
region of Brazil, have pioneered in the plan- 
tation production of rubber here Research 


should be undertaken on modern n 
methods, such as scil management and the 
developing of high-yielding 
sect-resistant which can be used in 
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bud grafting. Such research would doubtless 
lead to the economical production of rubber.” 

At the request of President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary Wallace and Under Secretary Welles 
called in the leaders of the rubber industry 
to get their opinion as to the wisdom of en- 
couraging rubber production in Latin Amer- 
ica. With only 3 days’ notice, the presidents 
of most of the large companies met at the 
Department of Agriculture on May 9, 1940. 
Included in the group were: John J. Blandin, 
vice president, Goodyear Co.; John L. Collyer, 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co.; Jefferson Cool- 
idge, president, United Fruit Co.; Francis B. 


Davis, Jr., president, United States Rubber 
Co.; Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., president, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; A. Johnston, in 
charge, Brazilian plantation, Ford Motor Co.; 
E. J. Thomas, executive vice president, Good- 
year Co.; A. L. Viles, president, Rubber Manu- 
facturing Association; H. N. Whitford, secre- 


tary, Rubber Manufacturing Association; and 
others. After considerable discussion of some 
liffic was unanimous- 


of the difficulties involved, it 
ly agreed that, on the basis of common sense 








alone, our Government should do everything 

possible to encourage rubber growing in Latin 
America 

The o} ng of the German blitzkrieg cam- 

1 in the rc and France made 

nece ncerning rubber 

urge ps cen by Presi- 

wooseve > was the sending 

of a letter t Speaker of the House of 

Representatives, recommending an appropri- 

tion of $1,000,000 for rubber investigations 

the Western Hemisphere. The President, 

in explaining his recommendation, referred 

» a letter he had received from Harold D. 

s of the Bureau of the Budget. 











Mr. Smith’s letter said, in part: 
I for z imate is submitted to 
T le fi year effort to establish a 
d 1 I foundation for the develop- 
I t of ber production in the stern 





West 


Hemisphere. The indications < 

















od iol be expected prin 
Central and South America, supp 
y full development of apparently s 
bilities in the United States in the 
parts of Florid 1d along the Gulf coast 
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need for establishing a source of natural rub- 
ber in the Americas remains a matter of para- 
mount importance. The development of a 
rubber industry in Latin America would also 
be a highly significant factor in improving 
inter-American relations. 

“Over 96 percent of the world’s rubber sup- 
ply is produced in the East Indies and Malay 
Peninsula. Of the total rubber produced, 
over 1,000,000 tons a year, the United States 
uses 50 percent (577,600 long tons in 1939). 
Although the present world supply of rubber 
is ample under normal conditions if there is 
assurance that a continuous suppiy for the 
United States could be relied upon, there is 
at present only a 4 months’ supply on hand, 
and this same critical condition may occur 
intermittently if the world’s supply of rubber 
continues to be grown in areas outside the 
Americas. Technological advances in rubber 
manufacture and the development of new 
uses for rubber are also likely to increase the 
present known requirements. 

“Aside from any measures that may be 
adopted to insure supplies to meet immediate 
rubber requirements, there is an equally 
pressing need for insuring future supplies. 
need calis for constructive action now, 
directed toward the prompt development of 
rubber production in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

“The experimental evidence 
dicates that the production of 
American continents is to 
cipally from Central and South America. 
Hevea, the principal tree from which the 
supply of crude rubber is produced, is 
y grown experimentally in the warmer 
ts of Florida with sufficient promise to 
indicate commercial possibilities of this and 
other rubber-producing species along the Guif 
coast of the United States, but the full reali- 
zation of these possibilities awaits further 
explcration. 

“It is necessary, if we are to 
mercial rubber production on 


») determine (1) 


This 


of 15 years in- 
rubber in the 
be expected prin- 





insure cOm- 
the American 
he location and 


continents, t 





t 

extent of existing growths or plantings of 
Hevea, Castilla, and other commercial rubber- 
producing trees in Central and South Amer- 
ica; (2) the condition of these plantings as 


and produc- 


related to their present health 
pos ty of expanding 


tion capacity; (3) the 





the areas of production, and the methods 
by which } ible expansion can be accom- 
plished 

“With the coopera of the governinents 
of the several countries involved, it is pro- 
posed (1) to conduct, simultaneously, 10 sur- 
veys in potential rubber-producing areas, and 


(2) to establish 4 experiment stations in suit- 
s within thos reac” 





ratio 





The next day, on June 20, 1940, Secretary 
Wallace appeared before the 
On that 


“I came 


subcommittee. 

occasion he said: 

I up because I feel so 

the present time, in connection 
l this is an 


national 


vigorously at 
with 
exceedingly 


inter- 





affairs, that 





important item. I feel our relations with 
Latin America to be so important that we 
should encourage any development which 


would enable them to produc 


which we are willing tc 


>a commodity 
accept from the stand- 


point of national defense I also feel it is 
important that we have an adequate supply 
of rubber closer to home, coming on not at 
once, but coming on as rapidly as is prac- 
tical to take care of the situation in case 
the supply from the East Indies should fail. 

“I am not ruling out 5] hetic rubbers 
Let us have that But also let us do a real 
job in developing na rubber.” 





The Senate, on June 22, 1940, approved the 
rubber investigational work recommended by 








the President, but cut the amount to $500,- 
coo This amount was contained in the bill 
when it was finally enacted into law, and 
approved by the President on June 27 

I have gone into the hi y of this whole 
matter at some length, in order to show how 
nuch pioneering was involved in the job of 
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developing rubber production in the Western 
Hemisphere. The public was not acutely 
conscious of the national danger resulting 
from almost exclusive dependence on rubber 
from southeastern Asia, and the public's 
inertia was reflected in the indifference or 
opposition of numerous Members of Congress. 

After the $500,000 appropriation became 
available, rubber development work went for- 
ward in the Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
E. W. Brandes, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, and I cooperated in this project. We co- 
operated closely. He took charge of the fleld 
work and, in my new capacity as Assistant 
Director of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, I handled the relations with the 
Department of State and the promotion of 
rubber planting by the industry. Dr. Brandes 
did a remarkably speedy and thorough job 
in carrying out field studies in 15 of the other 
American republics There are now over a 
hundred nurseries and nearly 30,000,000 young 
trees. Sufficient quantities of high-yielding 
strains of rubber to graft the trees are on 
hand. The plantation development in Latin 
America will stem from this plant material. 

Then, on September 26, 1941, I was trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and made Director of 
the Division of Agriculture. Since that time 
much of the wild rubber development work 
has been handled in the Division of which I 
am now the head and has had the vigorous 
support of the Coordinator, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, At the suggestion of Vice President 
Watuace, Mr. Rockefeller approved a project 
which eventually resulted in sending 16 rub- 
ber production technicians to Latin America. 

Jithin the last few days officials of the Rub- 
ber Reserve Company have requested the 
services of these specialists. 

The most significant step toward getting a 
sure and ample supply of rubber for the 
American consumer in the future was taken 
on August 16, 1941, when the Societe Haiti- 
ane-Americaine de Developpment Agricole 
(Haitian-American Agricultural Development 
Corporation) was formed. Thomas A. Fen- 
nell is the president and general manager. 
The corporation has 4,000 employees and con- 
templates having over 56,000 acres in rubber. 
These plantings are on small holdings owned 
by the individual Haitian farmers. Mr. Fen- 
nell’s staff has worked out successful methods 
of tapping and coagulating the latex from 
the mature Castilla rubber trees already 
growing on the island. These methods prom- 
ise to revolutionize the Castilla rubber in- 
dustry in Mexico, Central America, and north- 
ern South America, and, in my opinion, will 
make possible obtaining as much as 30,000 
tons of rubber annually from existing trees, 
beginning as soon as operations can be organ- 





ized. 

You can see that the work of developing 
rubber preduction in Latin America is di- 
vided into two parts—one, the immediate, 


which involves the tapping of existing trees, 
mainly growing wild in the jungles, and the 
other, the long-time development of rubber 
on small farms. I believe it is almost cer- 
tain that in the long run the latter source of 
rubber will prove to be the most abundant 
and cheapest for the American motorins 
public. 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
I THE UNITED STATES 


RUBBER IN 





long with the work done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture looking toward the devel- 
opment of rubber in Latin America, extensive 
research was carried on to determine the pos- 
sibilities of rubber production here in the 
United States. Both lines of work had 
vigorous support of Secretary WALLACE. 
The question of continuance of the research 
on rubber production in the United States 
came up in 1939, when the Budget estimate 
of $46,749 to finance it was disregarded by the 
House and the item was eliminated from the 
Department's appropriation bill. On behalf 


+ 
the 
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of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. E. C. 
Auchter, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, appeared before the Agricultural Ap- 
proriations Subcommittee of the Senate on 
April 17, 1939. 

Dr. Auchter declared: “The elimination of 
this item would necessitate outright discon- 
tinuance of investigations to determine the 
possibilities of producing a rubber supply in 
this country, or the potential rubber-produc- 
ing value of other tropical crops, vines, and 
ornamentals. The rubber-plant research 
activities now conducted at the Savannah, 
Ga., and the Coconut Grove, Fla., field sta- 
tions would be terminated. The dismissal 
of eight scientific workers and eight laborers 
engaged in this work would be involved. If 
this project is discontinued at the present 
time, much of the progress made in rubber 
research and the valuable plant selections 
that have been developed will be lost. Lack 
of information by Government scientists con- 
cerning the potential rubber-production re- 
sources of this country might have serious 
consequences in case of emergency. It is 
believed that many of the problems associ- 
ated with the production of rubber, either in 
the United States or in adjacent areas of 
Latin America, can be solved by a continua- 
tion of the present investigations. 

“The world’s production of rubber is about 
a million tons per year. Of this amount, the 
United States uses approximately 50 percent, 
Of all rubber imported into the United States, 
about 60 percent is used in the manufacture 
of rubber tires, which are of vital necessity 
to the defense services of the United States 
in the transportation of men and materials. 
Ninety-six percent of all the rubber in the 
world is produced in the Dutch and English 
possessions in the East Indies. It is neces- 
sary to have this rubber transported across 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean to 
the United States, and either route would be 
liable to serious interruption in the event of 
any major international crisis. It has been 
felt for many years that at least a portion of 
the rubber consumed in this country should 
be produced either at home or in areas from 
which our needs could easily be transported. 

“The late Thomas A. Edison, realizing the 
vital importance of this matter devoted a 
great deal of the last 10 years of his life to 
investigating the possible sources of Ameri- 
can rubber. He found that the native gold- 
enrods contain appreciable percentages of 
rubber, and before his death he had made 
definite progress in selecting strains of high 
rubber content. After Mr. Edison’s death 
this material, including all of his selections 
and records, were transferred to the United 
States Government, and since that time in- 
tensive selection and breeding experiments 
have been conducted. It has been possible 
through breeding to increase considerably 
the percentage of rubber. Practically all of 
this material and progress will be lost if the 
work must be terminated now. 

“This Department has brought in rubber- 
bearing plants from all over the world and 
these are now being studied under American 
conditions. Six thousand trees of the chief 
rubber-bearing tree, Hevea brasiliensis, are be- 
ing used in experimental work in Florida. 
These are about the only disease-free Hevea 
trees in the world, and represent a valuable 
nucleus for encouraging the production of 
rubber in suitable areas in the United States 
and Latin America. Another important rub- 
ber tree is the Castilla. This shows promise 
under Florida conditions. 

“A recently developed method of mechan- 
ical extraction gives promise of commercial 
utilization of this tree in America which had 
not hereto seemed possible because of the 
labor involved, with the resulting high cost 
of production. Other plants, such as the 
Madagascar rubber vine, called Cryptostegia, 
show promise as rubber producers in this 
country.” 
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Eventually the $46,749 item was restored 
by the Senate. 

The following winter, the matter of con- 
tinuing this research work was again up for 
consideration in Congress. Again a proposed 
appropriation of $46,749 was being discussed. 
At that time, on February 26, 1940, Secretary 
WALLACE appeared before the Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee of the Senate. 

He said, in part: “Unless this item is re- 
stored it will be necessary to abandon prac- 
tically all of the rubber collections and rub- 
ber research new being conducted in this 
wunwy. * * ® 

“The reduction by the House will mean the 
abandonment of from 6,000 to 7,000 rubber- 
producing Hevea trees and about 100,000 su- 
perior seedling Hevea rubber trees in Florida. 
It will also prevent further study of the rub- 
ber-bearing plants which have been brought 
in from all over the world to determine their 
suitability for American conditions. The 
disease-free Hevea trees which we have at our 
Florida station are about the only disease- 
free Hevea trees in the Western Hemisphere 
and represent a valuable nucleus for encour- 
aging the production of rubber in suitable 
areas in the United States and Latin America. 
The bearing Hevea trees in Florida were 
tapped this past year and tests made by the 
Bureau of Standards show that a high grade 
of rubber was produced from the latex. 

“All of the investigational work on the 
possibility of developing a commercial source 
of rubber from goldenrod in Georgia will have 
to be discontinued. This is a continuation cf 
the work started by the late Thomas A. Edi- 
son, who devoted much of the last 10 years of 
his life to investigating the possible sources 
of American rubber. Our tests of rubber 
trees suitable for the Canal Zone will likewise 
have to be dropped, and no further plant 
explorations in the hope of finding additional 
rubber-beering plants which might be adapt- 
ed to the United States can be conducted. 
This reduction will also reduce the explora- 
tions and the eventual establishment in the 
Western Hemisphere of such crops as manila 
hemp, quinine, rotenone-bearing plants, etc.” 

In 1940 the $46,749 item for rubber research 
Was again eventually included in the agri- 
cultural appropriation, 

Included in the Department’s work with 
rubber-yielding plants in the United States 
Was research on the possibilities of the shrub 
known as guayule, especially adapted to the 
arid regions of the Southwest and Mexico 

It happens that only a week ago last fatur- 
day, on April 12, I was in Salinas, Calif., where 
the Department of Agriculture is carrying out 
a gigantic project for the production of rub- 
ber from guayule, recently authorized by the 
Congress and carried out with funds allocated 
by the President. There I saw perhaps the 
largest nursery in the world—over 600 acres 
of guayule seedlings—and in addition hun- 
dreds of acres of field plantings. An excellent 
job is being done under the direction of Maj. 
Evan Kelley, of the Forest Service. He and 
his organization are exploring the full possi- 
bilities of this rubber-bearing plant, and I 
feel sure that they will develop it to the 
maximum. Dr. E. W. Brandes, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, is directing a comprehen- 
sive research program on guayule. 

Vice President WatLace supported the 
guayule bill, but, in spite of this, some mis- 
apprehension as to his attitude toward the 
work with guayule as well as toward synthetic 
rubber has recently been voiced. Apparently 
this misapprehension has come from the fact 
that in his bock, New Frontiers, published in 
1934, he discussed possible domestic: rubber 
production in relation to the tariff. At that 
time he wrote: 

“We have heard the customa 
for the tariff: That our high stz 
ing results from it. In the old days it was 
said that we must have a tariff sufficiently 
great to measure the difference in the cost 


ry argument 
adard of liv- 
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of production at home and abroad. It was 
said that if the tariff were high enough to 
protect our high-cost producers from the low- 
cost producers abroad, our general standard 
of living would be higher. The Tariff Com- 
mission has solemnly made many investiga- 
tions as to the cost of production of different 
commodities here and abroad. The Commis- 
sioners knew, all the while, that their find- 
ings would eventually be governed for the 
most part by personal and regional consider- 
ation of private benefit. The cost-of-produc- 
tion theory in tariff making was merely a 
convenient political dodge. 

“An extreme illustration of the foolishness 
of the theory would be furnished if ce 
individuals growing bananas in greenhouses 
in the United States were to ask the Tariff 
Commission (assuming that there was a tariff 
on bananas) for an increase sufficient to meas- 
ure the difference in cost of producing 
bananas in the United States and in Central 
America. 

“Or suppose that, as a result of Department 
of Agriculture experiments indicating that we 
can produce rubber in the United States from 
guayule for 30 cents a pound, Congress places 
a tariff on rubber of 15 cents a pound. Rub- 
ber producers then undertake to prove that the 
domestic costs are really 40 cents a pound, that 
the foreign costs are only 15 cents a pound, 
and that the tariff should be raised. As an- 
other argument for the American public, they 
would doubtless point out that they were 
paying their labor $30 a week, whereas the 
coolie labor of the East Indies is getting only 
a small fraction of that amount. They would 
raise the cry, ‘We must protect the American 
standards of living from the orientals, who 
live on 3 cents’ worth of rice a day, dress only 
in a loin cloth, and sleep under thatched 
roofs.’ This illustration is not impossibly fan- 
tastic. We have in the United States today 
highly protected industries which are rela- 
tively as inefficient as the rubber industry 
would be. And these industrialists lament 
concerning the threat to the American stand- 
ard of living and weep continuously. They 
shudder to think what would happen if the 
tariff on their own inefficiently produced prod- 
uct were lowered.” 

Remember that this was written in 1934 

Purely on the basis of relative cost of pro- 
duction, and without regard to considerations 
of national safety, there would have been no 
reason for stimulating high-cost rubber pro- 
duction in the United States But in the 
years following 1934 the international situa- 
tion became more and more troubled. Con- 
siderations of national safety loomed as more 
and more important, and it was for this rea- 
son that Mr. WALLACE worked so hard to re- 
duce this country’s dependence on a source of 
rubber 10,000 miles away. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF SYNTHETIC-RUBEER 
PRODUCTION 


It was recognized by Secretary WALLAcE and 
members of the Department of Agr 
staff that the long-time program for rubber 
development in the Western Hemisphere 
would be too slow to meet a sudden emer- 
gency. Therefore along with the expe 
tal work on rubber plants, research pertair 
to synthetic rubber was undertaken 

On October 17, 1939, a report entitled 
ber and Rubberlike Materials” w 
Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of tl 
Agricultural Chemistry d Engit by 
R. W. Frey. This report was submitted 
Secretary WALLACE. A few months later, pr 
to April 1, 1940, Secretary WaLLacz requested 
information on buna rubber 
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On May 9, 1940, the day before Hitler be- 
gan his invasion of the Low Countries, Sec- 
retary Wattace held a conference with D: 
Knight on the subject of rubber development 
Mr. WaALLAce asked Dr. Knight whether 
considering the status of synthetic rubber, 








he should push t 


he plans for promoting rub- 
The reply was: “By 


ber in South America 


all means. With our present knowledge of 
synthetic rubber we will need the natural 
rubber } ably to any amounts that might 
be prod n Scuth America in the next few 


Another report, entitled “Rubber and Na- 














1D E t Developments,” was 
s to & etary LACE on May 21, 1940. 
This re} W prepared by Dr. P. H. Grog- 
s, of t B au of Agricultural Chemistry 
qd E ring. Its conclusions were as 
follows: 
“In view of the fact that the rubber 
lem is a onal problem, it may be desirable 
to hold a conference at which representatives 
f the rubber, chemical, petroleum, and plas- 
industries meet with officers of the Army 
dN to lay plans for the orderly devel 
ment of a lastics industry in the Uni 
States. In any proposed program it mi 





le that personal or corporate weif 
ubordinated to the commonweal. W 
defense is involved such a sy 
onstruction and opera 
ts is considered ad 








I transmitted this report to the Sec- 
made the following statements: 
are many figures in regard to what 





“There 





the future price of synthetic rubber will be 
A few who venture to give the possible price 


10 years from now it will be about 25 
cents per pound, as compared to the price of 
natural rubb which should be 10 cents per 
pound under present methods of production. 


Say 


Al there is no reason why good research 
C I ult in a reduction of the cost of 
natural rubber to even as low as 5 cents per 
pound. To me the situation appears analo- 
gous with that of fuel alcohol. The price 

d is somewhat similar, and the possi- 





ties in synthetic rubber production are 








n er nor of any more importance. An- 
other important angle on synthetic rubber, 
fro he s ipoint of using public funds to 
the research b, is that private industry 
holds the patents. About the only thing the 
Government ud do would be to erect plants 
t ( d when the emergency is over, 
Lane e i oh the investment 
I Knight called upon Secretary 
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similar but their relative merits have not 
been evaluated. The Standard Oil of New 


Jersey has a 100-pound-a-day pilot plant in 
operation making the butadiene copolymer. 
About 95 percent of the batches are satis- 
factory. According to present the 
butyl rubber development will be announced 
at the Detroit meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. (This was done.) This 
product is believed to be most attractive from 
an economic standpoint. (Data in support of 


pians 


this view were presented in the report.)” 
Estimates of cost of production of buty 
rubber were g on the basis of 20,000 





pounds’ capaci 
lowing 10 


cents 


nt for 
without depr 
ded manufacturing co 


treatment, 








g and loading, sales and service in- 
ing sales promotion, advertising, customer 
rvice, and technical assistance 


» report also contained a statement that 
Bun ber required from 33 to 50 percent 
of acrylo-nitrile content with - butadiene 
Tl is the oil-resistan rubber. The 
Buna S requires about 50 percent of styrene 
with the butadiene. 

Another excerpt read as follows 
treaded with butyl rubber ran on 
ar for 700 miles without signs of wear. 
lure of the butyl rubber—rubber bond 
stopped the experiment at this point. Labora- 
tory tests show butyl rubber to have superior 
abrasion and oxidation resistance to rubber. 
Workers at the Acushnet Rubber Laboratory 
working on gas masks for the Navy have 
found butyl rubber to have elastic properties 
at low temperatures which are superior to 
those of any other elastic body 

Because of Mr. WALLACE’s interest in butyl 
rubber during the period that he was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering started re- 
search toward the development of 
synthetic elastomers from agricultural prod- 
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ucts at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory. This work was started as soon 
as the laboratory was opened about a year 
a r( 
When Secretary WALLACE appeared before 
the icultural subcommittee of the Senate 
opriations Committee on June 20, 1940, 
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ber Situation in the United States,” which 
was prepared in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in September 1938. 

In order to build up such a stock pile, 
Secretary WasLLacE conceived the idea of trad- 
ing some of our surplus cotton for rubber. 
He discussed this possibility om several occa- 
sions with Bernard Baruch and also with 
persons in the administration. Mr. WALLACE 
suggested to Mr. Baruch that if Mr. Baruch 
would talk with the then Senator Byrnes 
(now a Justice of the Supreme Court), Mr 
WALLACE also would talk with the Senator 
with a view to getting some legislation to 
authorize such a deal. 

The idea was mentioned by Mr. WALLACE in 
his testimony before the Agricultural Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on April 10, 1939. He said: 

“I would also like ta. mention a proposal 
which you may or may not want to consider, 

proposal looking to the trading of some of 
our surplus cotton for rubber, disposing thus 
of accumulated cotton abroad, American cot- 
ton abroad, and of rubber in this country, to 
be held under conditions which would be 
most helpful to the security of the country 
involved and most helpful to the market- 
price structures involved.” 

The next day the barter project was de- 
scribed in an Associated Press story published 
in the Washington Evening Star. Following 
are excerpts from the account: 

“The administration, it was learned today, 
already has sounded out Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands on a proposal to 
barter surplus American cotton and wheat 
for two strategic war materials—rubber and 
tin. 

“Formal negotiations will be undertaken 
by the State Department within a few days. 
The plan was disclosed last night by Senator 
Byrnes, Democrat, of South Carolina, who 
said the barter arrangement could be ex- 
tended to other nations which supply essen- 
tial materials that might be difficult to ob- 
tain in case of war abroad. 

“Senator Byrnes said the barter plan had 
the endorsement of both Secretary of Agri- 
culture WALLACE and Secretary of State 
— - ~* = 


“As he explained the system, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would acquire 
title to some of the 11,500,000 bales of cotton 


Government has made loans 

The Government then would 
trades with other countries. In 
would sell to private manufacturers 
er, tin, and any 


which the 


farmers 











other materials 
* «* 

se treati would provide, Senator 
Byrnes 1, tl he c n or wheat should 
be held by the purchasing country for 5 years 

unk the market price should go higl 

thar f n stipulated | ls 

A ! ir provision, c ned to prevent 
price-sl ng dum] would apply to 
the rubber and tin ¢ lired by the United 
Senator Byrnes said 96 percent of the 
rubber used is produced the British and 
Dutch East Indi 3 ind Dutch rub- 
b } luction now nds at 50 percent of 








n l and tin ¢ ion is down to 40 
I el 

The rese requirement of rubber rec- 
ommended | he War and Navy Depart- 
ment Se tor Byrnes < tinued, “is 266,- 
000 tons, valued at approximately $85,000,- 
000 It is believed, however, that in order 
adequately to protect our industries it would 
be advisable to have an additional 1,250,- 
000,000 pounds, th nate amount of 





used by our it 


rubber S in a year 
“Such a stock, he said, would afford pro- 
tection against price increases in case of a 
European wa! would prevent industrial 
shut-downs from 1ortage of supply and 
would avoid for a time the necessity of 
ending 1erican ships into the war zone 
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“Senator Byrnes said the Army and Navy 
have recommended acquisition of tin re- 
serves costing about $65,000,000.” 

Secretary WALLACE appeared again before 
the agricultural subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee on April 13, 
1939. On that occasion he said: 

“As Secretary of Agriculture, I have been 
interested for some months in working out 
a practical plan whereby the United States 
might exchange certain agricultural raw 
materials with other countries for reserves 
outside of current commerce and as part 
of our national defense program. Products 
such as cotton and wheat, the surpluses of 
which are a weakness to our domestic econ- 
omy, might profitably be traded for other 
products, such as rubber and tin, which 
would be a strength to our domestic econ- 
omy if held as reserves against the con- 
tingency of foreign supplies being cut off. 
Conversations have been held with the State 
Department and other agencies that would 
be involved. We have wanted to make sure, 
of course, that reserve stocks transferred 
to foreign hands would not hurt demand 
for our products at some future time when 
prices might be already low. Senator 
Byrnes has given a most statesmanlike pres- 
entation of our objectives along these lines, 


and the President has stressed the urgency 
of actually effecting such transfers as soon 
as possible. 

“Since this plan would provide for the 
creation of reserves. which would not be 


made available to current channels of trade 
except in case of emergency, any transfers 
of our products arranged under it would 
have no relation to the wheat export pro- 
gram already in effect, the cotton export 
program now proposed, or the general course 
of trade under our reciprocal trade agee- 
ments.” 

A bill was introduced in Congress authoriz- 
ing the barter deal. On July 21, 1939, Secre- 
tary WALLACE wrote to Senator WAGNER, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, reporting on this bill, S. 2697. 
Excerpts from his letter follow: 

“S. 2697 is a bill designed to facilitate the 
exchange, pursuant to any agreement which 
may be concluded by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, of reserve 
stocks of surplus agricultural commodities 
produced in the United States and held under 
loans made or made available by the Com 
modity Credit Corporation for reserve stccks 











of strategic and critical materials produced 
tinea * FU, 

“The Department favors the enactment of 
this bill as a means of removi: surplus 
agricultural commodities from t domestic 
market and of assisting in the common 


defense 
The Department's position was again made 
clear on August 8, 1939, in a letter from Act- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Harry wn 
Harold D. Smith, Director of 
the Budget, in which Mr. 
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mended Presidential approval of the bill 
which in the meantime had been passed by 
Congres Mr. Brown wrote 
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“This Department is favorable to the pro- 
visions of the enrolled bill and has no objec- 
tion to its approval by the President.” 

This act was approved by the President on 
August 11, 1939. Under it, 600,000 bales of 
cotton were traded for 90,000 tons of rubber. 
This rubber constitutes about one-seventh of 
our existing stock pile, and is enough to make 
18,000,000 average automobile tires. 





The Republican Party in Time of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Hon, Werner W. Schroeder, Republican 
national committeeman for Illinois. Mr. 
Schroeder has for many years been an 
cutstanding and leading citizen of the 
State of Illinois, and an ardent student 
of national affairs. I believe that his 
thoughts as expressed in the address will 
be helpful in this trying time. The ad- 
dress was delivered at Princeville picnic, 
Peoria County, Ill., August 1, 1942. 

I submit, as required under rule 10, an 
estimate by the Public Printer of $135 for 
the cost of publishing this speech, which 
will make 3 pages in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my friends of Peoria County, 
in November 1940, 22,000,000 Americans v: ted 
with the Republican Party. They were those 
who disagreed with the party in power, who 





believed that the preservation of freedom and 
the future welfare of our Nation demanded a 
change in governmental philosophy 

Thirteen months later our country was at 
war. Although those 22,000,000 represent the 
minority pa in national affairs, they im- 
mediately rose as one man to the aid of our 
country. Upon those 22,000,000 today rest 
the weight of winning victory and saving 
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There is one proposition upon which all 
Americans agree, whether they be Republi- 
cans or Democrats, and that is that the war 
against the Axis Powers must be p1 cuted 
with everything we have to a complete vic- 
tory. Anything less than a crushing of the 

Powers involves dangers which even our 
ehend. T - 
f Polar of Fr: 
] V zarned bitter 
on I n i 
power, v be « 
The 
farms, th h d d 
honest iabor ry ng will | y 
plundered. M women, and 
will t orced into bac 
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in this land The li es which we |! 
striven for 165 years to preserve would be 
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wiped away; we would be subjected to the 
barbarous cruelties of the darkest Middle 
Ages. Human beings who have known free- 
dom would rather sacrifice life itself than 
preserve it under such conditions 

With those thoughts in mind, the Repub- 
lican National Committee last April adopted 
a resolution, prepared by a subcommitte f 
which I had the honor to be a member, which 
read in part as follows: 

“1. We demand the prosecution 
sive war, relentlessly and without reservati 
whatever it may cost in wealth, energy, or 
human life, until the United States and its 
Allies have won a complete victory over their 
enemies.” 

Upon this we all a 
Any criticism or 
dividuals or as a party 
for its aim the bui! 
tional strength to make 
and totally successful or 
the air. 

The Republican Party is 
constitutional form > 
Constitution provides that the President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Army he 
Navy. Under this : 
Republican Party 





of an offen- 


suggest 






sole 


devoted to our 


of government Che 





constitutional power the 


recognizes the auth 

















as Commander in Chief, of the man who was 
elected President of the United States, and 
pledges unquestioning obedience in all mat- 
ters military and naval. We go further. We 
say that obviously it is more vital to win the 
war than to wi ns. Without ti 
former all the lat lost 

The first function and policy of Rept 
cans is to spur the war effort to its highest 
pitch. 

The respons d upon t 
Republican I n 
ever before ir 1 this f r 
minority—whi ha t 
a majority—hi g are 
of the load of achievir even 1 y in 
the war as well as pre ig t n of 





men in war and in the peace f v 

These same resolutions of the Republican 
National Committee, at the sus stion of our 
United States Senator 
included these words: 









“4. We pledge to preserve th VO-par 
system, to guarantee the contir ce of 
present American constitutional form of 
ernment and the sacred safe ard 
in our Bill of Rights for ourselves and f 
future free Americans. We fu r ple e 
the preservation of our presen I 
individual initiative and private en 

Let us examine that principl No prin- 
ciple ¢ stand the uses of hun s y 
unless it is founded upon reas uth 
What does the two-party system mean? As 
we look back over the h ry of 
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their successors should ever forget the com- 
mand of the people’s law that both sides 
must be heard 

This principle of public deliberation, so 
faithfully observed by our supreme court, is 
he essence of republican form of govern- 
nent—the essence of freedom wherever men 
1ave been so fortunate as to enjoy it. No 
man, whether he be born king or emperor, 


or be elected president, or appointed to high 
office, is infallible. He is still a human being 
wi must be guided, instructed, restrained, 
or compelled by courageous public opinion 
that will cry out against error and denounce 

> or tyranny. The duty of patriotic 


n kes the responsibility of the Re- 
1 Party greatest it has ever known. 

publican Party is the depository of 
democracy 

n must eventually make a choice 


the 





freedom and 








of e of 2e systems—either a one-party 
en they have in Germany, Italy, 
d Ru which is nothing more than a 
return absolute monarchy under a new 
ume, Or a many-party system, such as tore 
the vitals out of France, leading to her de- 
struction, and such as weakened Germany to 
make way for Hitler, or a two-party system, 
like ours, under which we have prospered 
€ ymically and progressed in liberty. 
We! seen the necessity of a minority at 


times in rece years. We saw it when an 
made to pack the Supreme Court 
d States. We are seeing it today 
ing is made ludicrous by confu- 


nt 
Nv 








s contradiction, and chaos. Such as in 
the case of su with Spartan limitation of 
use by sugar ers, accompanied by subsidy 
f beet- farmers to keep them from 

There are many things that remain to be 
done before victory is completely won. Our 
Allies in recent weeks have suffered serious 


setbacks in Libya and in Egypt, in the Cau- 
casus, and on the central plains of Russia. 
Perhaps no large nation in the world’s his- 
tory has ever faced the multitude of diffi- 
culties which confront us today. It is not a 





time for c but one that calls for 
constructiv Throughout 48 States 
130,000,000 people are giving thought to their 
country’s needs Some of the things done by 
the Government have been inefficient, some 


have been Ww 
done with 


ple will 


ildly extravagant, some have been 
purely political motives. The peo- 


abuses and they will 





those 


find the instrumentality in the Republican 
Party 
Were the Party in charge of 


Republican 


the war direction, there would be no stifling 
of criticism, but every effort to encourage it. 
There would be, were the Republicans in 
charge department of criticism which 











v ld invite as, would receive letters, tele- 
ms, and oral complaints from the citizens 
{ e country; would classify, examine, and 
i nd out of this great avalanche 
< would discover those ideas that 
v i ! might find ¢ inspiration 
} e turning point of this war 
The est need today in the United States 
s the sum total of the brain power 
of t n peop If bureaucracy will 
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one thought, “Are we contributing to victory 
over our enemies and to the preservation of 
the freedom of human beings?” 

What I have been saying was discerned 
months ago by the members of the Republi- 
can Party in Illinois. In our primary for 
United States Senator last April, the voters 
of our State in a tremendous five to one 
vote said in effect that we honor the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Commander in 
Chief of cur armed forces, but whenever those 
in control of cur Government permit politics 
to beget incompetence, whenever selfishness 
or political self-seeking hinder the war effort, 


whenever the Government closes its doors to 
talent, we shall raise our voices to insist 
upon bringing order out of chaos, upon tak- 
ing politics out of the war, and upon an end 
to the bungling of the war. That was the 
voice of the Republicans of Illinois. That is 
the voice of the pecple of America. That is 
the voice of every freeman that ever lived. 

I do not go too far when I say that the 


destruction of the Republican Party would 
spell the destruction of our Nation; and on 
the contrary, the greatest good that could 
come to the United States of America in this 
time of war would be to place the Republican 
Party in the majority position in the Con- 
gress of the United States 

The Republican Party is a vast reservoir 
of talent and ability. We saw an example of 
this after the double-crossing Japs struck at 
Pearl Harbor and cur Army in the Philippines 
was besieged by overwhelming force, when 
the hero who stepped forward to make a 
stubborn, epic defense of the Philippines was 
Douglas MacArthur—a general who had been 
made Chief of Staff by a Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States 

It may well be that before the final gun is 
fired and the final crushing blow delivered, 
the people will find that they must turn to 
the Republican Party to bring that efficiency 





in the prosecution of the war necessary to 
achieve final victory 

There is yet another great responsibility 
which lies upon us Republicans: That of 


crushing those arguments which produce dis- 
unity. On December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor 
was attacked by the Japanese. Prior to that 
time there had been vigorous discussion in 
this free country on the extent to which we 
should give help to the United Nations of 
Europe as distinguished from complete prep- 
aration of our own land for defense. Two 
views were put forward 

I feel free to mention this matter because 
during that argument I refrained publicly 
and privately from expressing any opinion. 

But now we view with dismay an insincere 





effort to place the blame for Pearl Harbor 
upon those, especially in the Middle West, 
who took one view rather than another. An 
official report on Pearl Harbor was made by 


one judge of the Supreme Court, two generals, 
and two admirals. They placed the blame. 
Not a shadow of fault is placed on anyone 
in our part of the country. The blame is 
fixed by that board upon dereliction in duty 
by certain officials 


The dishonesty of an effort to place blame 
elsewhere leads to national disunity. 
There was a great division on this subject 


among the people as well as public officials of 
both parties There is division today. 
Our people and our Officials, irrespective of 
party, a nited with a singleness of purpose 
on the one subject of winning the war, and 


reu 








discussion of a division of opinion on 
foreign policy prior to the war not only con- 
butes hing to victory but tends to create 
a disu amon ( people detrimer to 
n I 1Orale 
Suc 1 discussi ¢ nothing; it 
ril s nothir tow 1 Vi ry. It opens 
up br er questions of the responsibility for 
inprepart Those we thoroughly dis- 
cussed by C eT man J. WILLIAM DITTER, 
of I nsylvania, in the House of Representa- 
tive December 4, 1941 He called atten- 
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tion to the Democratic platform of 1932, 
which bitterly criticized the Republican ad- 
ministration for the amount of national de- 
fense expenditures. He referred to the Pres- 
idential message to Congress on May 16, 
1933, in which expenditures for large armies 
were blamed for governmental deficits. He 
alluded to the fact that during 7 years, from 
1933 to 1940, the Democratic administration 
spent $22,000,000,000 for alleged recovery, but 
during the same period spent only six and 
one-half billion dollars for national defense; 
and that out of $18,000,000,000 appropriated 
to the President to be used at his discretion, 
oniy $636,000,000, or less than 4 percent, was 
spent for defense. He quoted from the re- 
port of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 1933 that 
our Army strength at that time was below 
the danger line; from the warning of Gen. 
Malin Craig in 1936 describing our Army as 
an unfinished and unassembled machine; 
from the report of the Secretary of War in 
1937 that “The United States Army is rela- 
tively weaker compared with armies of other 
great countries than it was a year ago”; he 
mentioned the fact that on April 20, 1937, 
in a Presidential message to Congress, the 
beast was made that we are spending a far 
smaller appropriation of Government income 
for armament than other nations; that al- 
though the President on October 5, 1937, ina 
speech at the bridge dedication in Chicago, 
referred to the rise of the aggressors in Europe 
and urged their “quarantine,” he had only a 
week before said at Bonneville, “As I look 
upon Bonneville Dam today, I cannot help 
the thought that instead of spending, as 
some nations do, half their national income 
in piling up armaments and more armaments 
for purposes of war, we in America are wiser 
in using our wealth on projects like this 
which will give us more wealth, better living, 
and greater happiness for our children.” 
Congressman DITTeR pointed out that in De- 
cember 1939 General Marshall, the Chief of 
Staff, reported that “the Army is probably 
less than 25 percent ready for immediate 
action”; that in 1939 the Democratic ad- 
ministration opposed an air force equal to 
the air forces of foreign countries which had 
been declared to be our enemies; and that 
on May 10, 1940, after the war had been rag- 
ing for 8 months, a two-ocean Navy was de- 
nounced by the administration as “just plain 
dumb.” During all that time the adminis- 
tration had a majority in both houses of 
Congress to pass any defense appropriation 
it might have submitted. 

From those facts, and others which Con- 
gressman DITTER compiled, terrific inferences 
could be drawn as to who should be blamed 
for the condition of our Military Establish- 
ment when we were attacked at Pearl Har- 
bor; but again I say deliberately and with 
emphasis, that nothing is now gained by 
arguing this or other questions of military 
or foreign policy prior to our entry in the 
war. We're in it. Our problem is to win, 
not to place blame. Let’s win it; and let 
Republicans play a high patriotic role by 
contributing their utmost to victory and by 


exposing any official wrongdoings, incOom- 
petence, waste, and extravagance. Let us 


make this country the most 
face of the earth. 

Up to now I have been speaking of gen- 
eral principles. Already there have arisen 
certain specific problems to which we must 
force the correct solution, and certain 
cific objectives which must be kept in mind 


powerful on the 


spe- 





during the war and in the peace that fol- 
lows 
Some of the things which we must accom- 


plish to win the war, 
the Republican Party 


which, if 
mu 


necessary 
force upon thé 








administration in power are these: 

1. American ingenuity must be given free 
play, unhampered by incompetent bureau- 
crat to solve the rubber problem. New 
Deal bureaucrats have wasted billions in 
boondoggling; but none had the foresight 
to plan for synthetic rubbe1 
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2. The genius of America must be per- 
mitted to establish a defense for shipping 
in American waters against the submarine 
menace. 

3. We must rid Washington of its para- 
sites and exploiters and clean out the war 
profiteers who are making enormous com- 
missions on governmeital contracts. 

4. We must stop the trickery and treacher- 
ous practice of new dealers who are building 
a Tammany Hall political machine clothed in 
the garb of social reform. 

5. The administration and everyone in the 
country must stop playing politics with the 
war. 

6. The management of production must be 
taken out of the hands of the flatterers and 
sycophants and put in the hands of those 
who have won success in industry. 

7. We must force the administration to ap- 
point men and organize departments on the 
basis of ability rather than on political sub- 
servience. 

8. We must force the administration to or- 
ganize industrial, financial, political, and pro- 
ductive America and to attain unity of spirit.” 

(Many of these things are discussed by Mr. 
David Lawrence in a recent brilliant article in 
the United States News; some of these words 
are his.) 

9. Nonéssential civilian expenses must be 
pruned to the minimum. Waste and wild 
spending must end. In the words of Governor 
Green, “the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments must tighten their belts on all nonwar 
expenditures, They must give up the ‘sugar’ 
of peacetime spending.” 

10. We must fight for the principle ex- 
pressed by Gov. Frank M. Dixon, of Alabama, 
a Democrat, in an address at the Governors’ 
conference at Asheville, N. C., on June 23, 
when he said: “I think it is the point of view 
of all of us: Every single power which is nec- 
essary for the Federal Government to exercise 
for the successful prosecution of this war 
should be accorded instantly, cheerfully. We 
seek to engage in no battle, whether theoreti- 
cal or not with the Federal Government in 
times like these. But two princip!es should be 
borne in mind. First, that the power should 
not be surrendered unless it is actually and 
directly necessary to win the war and, second, 
that it should be clearly understood that the 
return of that power from the Federal to 
local governments will come with the end of 
hostilities.” 

11. We must do everything in our power 
consistent with the successful prosecution of 
the war to retain local self-government. 
Let me quote, as did Governor Dixon, what 
certain men eminent in our history have said 
about the danger of a strongly centralized 
government in Washington. 

Thomas Jefferson used the following lan- 
guage: 

“Were not this country already divided 
into States, that distribution must be made 
that each might do for itself what concerns 
itself directly, and what it can so much better 
do than a distant authority. Every State is 
again divided into counties, each to take care 
of what lies within its local bounds; each 
county again into townships or wards, to 
manage minuter details, and every ward into 
farms, to be governed each by its individual 
proprietor. * * * It is by this partition 
of cares, descending in gradation from gen- 
eral to particular, that the mass of human 
affairs may be best managed for the good 
and prosperity of all.” 

Woodrow Wilson, in 1912, said as follows: 

“The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties.” 

And to this Governor Dixon adds the fol- 
lowing cogent remark: 

“The history of free governments proves 
beyond cavil and beyond the shadow of a 





doubt that when men cease to exercise their 
privileges as citizens in the conduct of their 
local affairs, they lose the strength and the 
fiber requisite for the retention of freedom 
itself.” 

12. We must prod the administration out 
of red tape on war contracts, favoritism, or 
political pull in the granting of contracts 
and vacillation in the fight against disastrous 
inflation. 

13. The people are willing to buy bonds 
without stint and pay taxes to the uttermost 
limit, but will not tolerate senseless waste 
like buying silver at double its market price 
and then storing it in an arsenal on the Hud- 


son. Such nonsense can have no relationship 
to victory. 
National Committeewoman Carlson, of 


Minnesota, summed up the national predica- 
ment in these words: 

“Never in the history of our country has 
there been such bungling, mismanagement, 
duplication, jealousy, such wild orgies of 
spending, such inefficiency, such incompe- 
tents, such waste of wealth and materials, 
so many fuzzy-brained schemes as are now 
prevalent in Washington, and all this con- 
tinuing in the face of the biggest war effort 
this country has ever made. This must be 
stopped. It will be stopped by a Republican 
Congress.” 

Senator Typincs, Democratic chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, recently 
assailed wasteful spending. Democratic Con- 
gressman LyNDON B. JOHNSON recently de- 
manded the removal of incompetents in high 
military positions and for the improvement 
and increase of weapons for American armed 
forces. Other Democratic leacers have simi- 
larly criticized the administration. Lack of 
efficient management and intelligent coordi- 
nation have resulted in distrust and confu- 
sion. Ome Cabinet officer alarms the Ameri- 
can people about the alleged acute shortage 
of gasoline while other executives demand 
further curtailment of oil production. Vital 
plants are being shut for want of steel and 
iron. Synthetic rubber is still in a whisper- 
ing stage. 

Those are specific wrongs that cry out for 
specific remedies and stern measures 

Throughout the war and after the 
there are certain objectives of which we can- 
not lose sight. We know that in time of a 
critical conflict such as this the powers of 
the Government must be widely expanded. 
Individuals must be willing to accept cur- 
tailments of their rights. But throughout 
it all, consistent with the will to victory 
and after victory is won, these fundamentals 
must not be forgotten: 

1, Nothing must be done that will destroy 
our republican form of government or the 
Constitution of the United States. We must 
expose and crush subversive influences which, 
while our undivided attention is centered on 
winning the war, seek to undermine our form 
of government and fasten upon us their for- 
eign ideologies. 

2. No pledges should be made and no pro- 
grams initiated that will permanently lower 
the American standard of living. 

3. There must be no program now or later 
that will permanently destroy or lower the 
standard of American wages or put labor in 
this country on the same wage basis as labor 
in European and Asiatic countries. 

4, There must be no commitments that 
will place our farms in competition with 
cheap farms run by poorly paid labor in 
other lands, or that will destroy the Ameri- 
can market for American farm products 

5. There must be no promises or commit- 
ments that will force American taxpayers to 
bear the future financial burdens of alien 
peoples. 

6. There must be no surrender of American 
sovereignty or the right of future Americans 
to determine their own domestic and foreign 
policies. 

7. We must be certain that the power of 
the Congress given in article I, section 8, of 


war 
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the Constitution, to declare war shall never 
be surrendered, abridged, or modified. 

8. We must do nothing that will destroy 
tolerance, lose our freedom of religion, of 
speech, of press, or of worship, or our in- 
dividual initiative, or free enterprise. Those 
things we must keep, or be forced to accept 
in place of them a planned economy. But 
& planned economy will never work without 
a dictator and a dictator must have a Gestapo 
to enforce his orders. The choice of America 


is plain. 
9. Every social gain must be placed on a 
foundation of honest governmental finance: 


for a social gain maintained out of borrowed 
money is only half won. 

10. And finally, we must bring the Govern- 
ment back to sanity in spending and sol- 
vency in public finance. 

These thoughts outline a trem 
gram. One that envisages uncompron 
victory and at the same time tl 


ndous pro- 





ne maln- 


ne 
under which future Americans may live a life 
of liberty and freedom. No nation has ever 
dreamed a larger program, but it is not too 
large for Americans. America will win these 
ends. To win them the Republican Party 
pledges its unswerving loyalty and support 

On this evening when we in Illinois 
here enjoying free assemblage to discuss the 
problems of our Government, the young men 
of our Nation are battling in every area of 
the world. From Iceland to Australia, from 
Africa to the Arctic Circle, every clime and 
sector is being protected by American man- 
hood. Upon our far-flung battle line the sun 
never sets. The freedoms which they are 
upholding there, we must maintain at home 

In closing I ask that we honor these valiant 
men and that we now rise to do tribute to 
these Americans who are guarding the out- 
posts of the earth. “God bless them, 
one.” 


every 





Radio Broadcast to Japan by Senator 
Thomas of Utah 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSH LEE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Mondéy, August 10, 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in tl} 
Appendix of the Recorp the radio broad- 
cast by the senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomaAs] made August 7 to the pec- 
ple of Japan. This message was broad- 
cast in English from New York and in 
Japanese over short-wave radio 
KGEI in San Francisco. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in th 
REcorD, as follows: 

This is the Japan against Japan program 


STATES 


from 


coming to you today from Washington, D.C., 
the Capital of the United States of Ameri 
We bring you today a special message to 
the Japanese people by United States Sen- 
ator E.sertT D. THomas, chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor 





and a noted authority on far eastern af- 
fairs. He speaks on the occasion of the 
commemoration of the bombing of Pear 
Harbor exactly 8 months ago. 

Each month on this day since January 
Senator THomas, who spent a number of 
years in Japan and has always been a friend 
of the Japanese people, has spoken frankly 


to them on the significance of the suicidal 
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act of the Japanese warlords in 
, disastrous war. 


f Senator Tt 
f 
f 


plunging 
heir people into a 

The bj f 
today is The M 
the M: npower of 


present 


IOMAS’ message 
npower of Japan Against 
the United States 

Senator ELsert D. THOMAS 
monthly Pearl Harbor Day mes- 


nese peop! 


<1} ct ¢ 


of Javan: 
have nov 


urpris 


eacherously bombing 

and other / rican positions 
Suddenly, on December 7 
yple of Japan, after years of 
d los relatives in tl armed 
und need 
ever 


the per 


you 


anxieties S Oo 
you had for 


f your leaders 


kins illustrates the immensity of 
resources of our Nation. It points out that 
nearly 2?000,000 men and women have been 
added to America’s pay rolls during the past 
year. These 2,000,000 individuals are not 
people who have been transferred from one 
field to another. They are new entrants in 
the labor field, and their coming into it means 
exactly as much as if a nation with a popu- 
lation of 10,000,000 people should enter the 
war against Japan, in addition to the present 
28 United Nations. Yet this feature of our 
war effort is only an exceedingly small part 
of the struggle. 

“People of Japan, do you realize that there 
are more men and women directly engaged in 
providing sinews of war in the United States 
than in the entire population of all your 
islands? Do you realiz there is food 
for all of them and enough yur Allies as 
well? Do you realize what their capacity is 

reating a war machine such as has never 

n known before? 

“I tell you these things so that 
m that when 


the human 


you may 
your war lords betrayed 
committed your na- 
national sui- 


Fs 


W 
8 months ago, they 


you 
on to the most colossal act of 

ide in the records of men. 
“With every passing month, your man- 
grows while that of the United 
Nations steadily increases. Steadily we are 
forging ahead to victory—a victory which wiil 
bring peace and justice to the whole world 
“You have just been listening to a personal 
message to the people of Japan by Senator 
ELBERT D. THomas, chairman of the United 
States Senate Committee on Education and 
Senator THoMaAs speaks on this day 
month in commemoration of Pearl 
- Day. As an authority on Far East 
and as a lifelong friend of the Jap- 
the developments of 
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Small Business, I have had occasion to study 
these problems of yours 

It might be appropri to discuss with you 
the achievements, ambitions, and purposes 
of our Senate committee. The committee has 
been functioning since August 1940; its pur- 
poses are the study and survey, by means of 
research, of all the problems of American 
small enterprises, obtaining all the 
facts pessible in relation thereto, which would 
not only be of public interest but which 
\ the Congress in enacting remedial 


business 


ould aid 
ion. 
xpressed by Senator Murray, our chair- 
man, the problem assigned to the Senate 
Committee on Small Business is alone 
that of softening the impact of the war upon 
small business the broad problem of 
preserving nall business in the American 
economy. We must do this 

Small business has been facing fearful odds 
in its struggle to survive in times of peace 
The tendency is for concerns to grow so big 
and powerful, and their policies to affect 
human lives to so great a degree that Gov- 
ernment control becomes necessary. ‘Thus, 
through the need of control, Government is 
forced to take a hand in business, and gradu- 
ally by this avenue, collectivism, fascism 
State socialism, or some other “ism” 
proaches, 

Unless effective measures are taken now to 
protect small business, it is in danger of re- 
ceiving such a blow from the war that when 
peace has come, the battered ranks of small 
business will be too weak to carry on. Big 
business with its branch establishments, 
backed by its great financial and political 
power, will be in command of the entire field. 
Thus does the war hasten a destructive proc- 
ess which is threatening our democracy at 
the very foundations. 

The members of the Senate Committee on 
Small Business rez there are bound 
to be war casualties 1all concerns 
but we are bending every effort to protect the 
fabric of small business against needle 
jury, so that the ratic principle oi 
enterprise may be } rved while the war is 
on, and an opportunity be provided for its 

ansion in cur American after 
the war. 

We hav 
vigorous \ 
since its inception. We 
to present which will protect 
small-busir concerns from the impact 
the war to as great a degree as possible 


to lay a sound foundation for a succe 
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from the procurement divisions of the armed 
forces and subcontracting to small concerns. 
It is endowed with the powers of lending 
money or providing facilities to enable the 
small concerns to convert to war work. It 
provides also for assistance to small concerns 
where necessary in converting to essential 
civilian production. This Corporation has 
now been organized and is functioning in the 
War Production Board, If vigorously admin- 
istered, this legislation will result in saving 
and rehabilitating thousands of small con- 
cerns and enabling them to take part in the 
war effort. 

The committee also introduced Senate bill 
2315 and secured its enactment into law. It 
provides special relief for 44,000 automobile 
dealers of the country threatened with bank- 
ruptcy because their stocks were frozen by 
war rationing orders. It made it possible for 
these dealers to borrow on their stocks from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It 
provides further that at the end of 18 months 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
purchase from these dealers all automobiles 
on their hands at a fair retail price. Al- 
though designed specifically to take care of 
the automobile concerns of the country, it 
provides the same relief for any small busi- 
nessman whose stocks have been rationed. 
Recent figures published by the National 
Automobile Dealers Association called atten- 
tion to the fact that while it was expected 
that fatalities among the automobile con- 
cerns might run as high as 50 percent within 
a short time, actual fatalities have amounted 
to only 7 percent since the rationing orders 
were issued. This is regarded as a very im- 
portant achievement. 

The committee introduced Senate bill 1666 
providing for simplication, and elimination 
of duplication in Government reports, from 
the burden and expense of innumerable and 
frequently duplicated requests from Federal 
agencies for reports and information. It 
places in the hands of the Bureau of the 
Budget the determination of what reports 
may be requested and the power to eliminate 
duplication. 

This bill is now in the hands of a sub- 
committee of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the Senate and a favorable report 
is expected soon, 

The committee introduced Senate bill 2560 
which embodies a plan for providing service- 
able tires for 20,000,000 automobiles for the 
duration of the war with the use of only 3,500 
tons of crude rubber. The bill is the result 
of months of study on the question of tires 
and, if adopted, would eliminate the neces- 
sity for gasoline rationing to save rubber. 
It is based on the fact that tires can now be 
retreaded with reclaimed rubber under new 
processes introduced by tire manufacturers 
and retreaders with the use of only 2 ounces 
of crude rubber per tire. It also provides for 
a system of national inspection of tires by 
the independent tire dealers of the country. 
In order to secure a retreaded tire, the owner 
of a car would be required to show evidence 
of having had his tires properly inspected 
from time to time; the effect of the bill would 
be to place the retreading in the hands of 
independent dealers throughout the country. 

This bill is now in final stages of hearing 
before the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate, where indications are that it 
may receive a favorable report soon. If re- 
ported out favorably, it will undoubtedly be 
enacted into law, because of powers con- 
ferred upon the President the bill cannot 
adversely affect our war effort. 

It is our intention to begin hearings soon 
o2n further legislation for the relief of the 
small business concerns. This involves the 
advisability of legislation which would set up 
an Assets Conversion Corporation under the 
supervision of a national Administrator. The 
Administrator, through local agencies in all 
the States, would be able to lend money to 
assist small concerns in carrying inventories 


or converting assets or in reorganizing or re- 
arranging their businesses so as to meet the 
changing conditions enforced by war orders 
and emergency restrictions. Where it is im- 
possible for a business to continue, it would 
provide for orderly liquidation without the 
necessity of bankruptcy proceedings. 

The committee will consider the advisa- 
bility of legislation which would authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or 
some similar lending agency to assist small 
concerns whose business has been closed down 
by war orders to carry mortgages, leases, and 
other obligations without foreclosure or loss 
until the war has ended; until such time 
as the concerns are able to begin business 
operations again. It will also consider the 
advisability of setting up a corporation which 
would be authorized to lend money to small 
concerns to meet necessary minimum over- 
head costs, taxes, interest, and upkeep. This 
legislation might possibly take the form of 
direct subsidies to these wartime casualties. 

Although emergency means have been 
found to finance small companies which are 
directly engaged in production of war mate- 
rials, there are countless other small enter- 
prises which, with adequate credit, could 
make valuable indirect contributions to the 
war effort and to the general welfare of the 
Nation. 

It is my recommendation, and I have it in 
concrete form in bills now pending in the 
Senate, that an industrial loan corporation 
be established within the framework of the 
Federal Reserve System, which can make 
direct loans to business or commitments to 
local banks. Such a set-up, and I have not 
the time now to detail its provisions, would 
operate chiefly through our local commercial 
banks; it would provide a simplified, decen- 
tralized, convenient, economical, and speedy 
system for the extension of credit and capital 
to smaller businesses. 

It is hoped that before our committee com- 
pletes its work, it will be able to foster legis- 
lation which will reorganize the whoie gov- 
ernmental method of looking after the wel- 
fare of small business concerns so that the 
small businessman of the future may find his 
business on a firmer foundation than at any 
time in the past. 

We believe that the time has come when 
the Congress should give consideration to the 
establishment of an independent department 
of the Government within which could be 
grouped all of the various activities aimed 
at preserving and expanding independent 
business. For many years the farmer was 
without a voice. The Department of Agri- 
culture was created. Later the Farm Security 
Administration was established. Concen- 
trated and determined attention has been 
given by the Government to the farmer’s 
problems. 

The importance of labor was recognized 
by the creation of the Department of Labor. 
The “forgotten man” received recognition 
in social legislation and the creation of such 
agencies as the Federal Security Agency. 
But the great unorganized, independent 
business of America continues year after 
year to carry on a losing fight against con- 
stantly increasing power in the hands of 
its big competitors. 

Small business needs continuous unified 
legal, financial, technical, and educational 
assistance of a far-reaching and fundamen- 
tal type which cannot be furnished under 
any Federal agency as now conceived. It 
requires this attention if it is to survive 
and the phase of democracy which it rep- 
resents is to be preserved. This is the 











ultimate aim of the Senate Committee on 
Small Business. 
Our committee is your committee. We 


invite you to present to us your problems 
Your business, along with practically every 
other enterprise, has been subjected to se- 
rious dislocations due to the sudden and 
drastic changes caused by the war. Mate- 
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rials, transportation, and prices are subject 
to the control of the Government. In this 
supervision of business, the Government is 
performing a war economic function. Tem- 
porary maladjustments are liable to occur 
But in the final analysis we have every con- 
fidence that the program of the President 
will win decisively and that our economic 
system will maintain its equilibrium, 





What About Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an address deliv- 
ered by me over the facilities of station 
WGAR, in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 8 


o, 


1942, on the subject What About Con- 
gress? 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 
1. CONGRESS GETS THE BLAM 


a 
VECORD, 


During the past few months I have seen a 
flood of criticism of Congress, often phrased 











in rather bitter language. C ress seems 
to have become the favorite target of many 
newspaper editors, cartoonists, columnists 
and radio commentators. What is the rea- 
son for this sudden outburst against Con- 
gress, and how far is it justified? 

There is no doubt that the people are 
seriously disturbed about the progress of 
the war. There is no doubt that they are 
extremely critical of many things which are 





being done and many things which are not 


being done in Washington. For some reason 
a good deal of this resentment seems to 
have centered itself upon Congress, per- 


haps because the people feel they can get 
at their Congressmen and they can’t get 
at the President or the department heads in 
Washington. 





I suppose perhaps we should 
take it as a compliment that the people 
regard us as their representatives in Wash- 






ington, from whom they expect to get res 3 
In any event, I have seen articles blaming 
Congress for unpreparedness, for th¢ 
duct of the war, for the rubber situ: 
for rationing gas in the East 
ing gas in the West, for not putting a ceil- 
ing on wages, for not taxing enough, for not 
providing a second front, for not 

and for taking a vacation. Some of 
charges are simply untrue. Others blame 
Congress for something Congress has noth- 
ing to do with. Some are just ] 


for 1 t ra " 


working 


these 


2. CONGRESS IS 531 SEPARATE PE 
It seems to me that most 
distinguish between Congress 
gressmen. 


PLE 
people fail 
and their Con- 
They forget that C 


neress is mt 


an individual. It is made up of 531 differe: 
individuals, with every possible point of 
view. Congress can’t defend itself because 
is not a unit or an individual I receive 
many letters blaming me for what Congre 
may have done, although I voted against the 
measure in question. If 48 Senators v 
“yea” and 47 vote “nay,” Congress is said to 


be an intelligent and courageous group. Ii 
47 vote “yea” and 48 vote “nay,” it is all mad 
up of poltroons and cowards. Actually o1 
one man changed his mind. 

Many people blame Congress simply 
cause Congress has done something lat they 
happen to disagree with. They forget that 


be- 
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ue is debatable, that per- 

of the people disagree with 
that Congress is merely ex- 
sinion of the majority which 
But remember that Congress 
without hearing from all of the 
may be affected by its action, 
due consideration to the argu- 
1 are presented. Few of its critics 
read what is said on the other 
sume no responsibility except to 


wn individual opinions or 


RATIC PARTY RUNS CONGRESS 


tly most people overlook the fact 
in the United States we have a 
Government. At the present time 
cratic Party is in full control of 
It has more than a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate and more than a 
three-fifths maj y in the House of Repre- 
sentat 1atever is the policy of the 
Democrati rty can be put through Con- 
Press, ul ss what any citizen or Re- 
publican think President Roosevelt is 
not only President of the United States, he 
is also the leader of the Democratic Party. 
Sometimes it is said that Congress is too 
a “rubber stamp” for the President, 
urse, as a Republican I would like 
But remember that the Demo- 
f both Houses of Congress 
lected by the people at the same time 
l d the President, with the knowl- 
the large Democratic majority in 
would certainly cooperate to a 

with the President 
umed because we do not suffi- 
nondefense expenditures, but 
n policy before 1940 was 
Government expenditures 
cnew that when they elected 
and gave him large 
they were approving 
itally by steady work we 
cpenditur his year by 


majority 


4. CONGRESS CAN’T RUN THE WAR, AND SHOULD 
NOT 

There is another misconception of the 
function of Congress today. In time of war 
any legislative body must take a back seat. 
Five hundred and thirty-one men can’t run 
a war. It has to be run by the administra- 
tive officials of the Government, and Congress 
has to give them wide discretion in nearly 
every field of activity I think Congress 
has been almost too liberal in granting pow- 
er, but I recognize that to a great extent it 
must be done. Obviously Congressmen can- 
not run the Army or the Navy. They cannot 
even be told what the exact situation is in 
the conduct of the war. If they are asked 
to provide a certain number of men, ships, 
guns, and tanks, they must rely on the Com- 
mander in Chief and his Army and Navy 
Chiefs of Staff. Congress must determine 
certain broad questions of policy, but nearly 
every direct action in which the people are 
interested today must be determined by an 
executive officer. 

Congress has been blamed for the unpre- 
paredness of the Army and Navy, but for the 
last 10 years Congress has appropriated al- 
most every cent recommended by the Presi- 
dent and by the heads of the Army and 
Navy, and in many cases has appropriated 
more money than they recommended. Con- 
gress sometimes is blamed for not fortifying 
Guam, but neither the President nor the 
naval officials ever recommended to Congress 
the fortification of Guam. 

Some blame Congress for the rubber situa- 
but Congress gave the President un- 
limited authority to go ahead with synthetic 
rubber plants fully a year before Pearl Har- 
bor. Months ago Congress gave the President 
and his assistants power to ration gasoline or 
any other commedity. The responsibility for 
making those decisions must rest on an ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Congress is being blamed today for failing 
to impose sufficient taxes, but remember that 
we are still working on the tax bill, and when 
we get through I don’t think anyone 
to complain of taxes being ll, 

There has perhaps been icism of 
Congress for failing nflation, be- 
cause they ave not l ceiling on wages 

t a floor under farm 
prices. question is an ex- 
tremely Ly There is no 
agreement on the best methods of dealing 


with it But admit that Congress, or the 
I 
I 


+4 
v10n, 


is going 


obliem 


irt 1ich contro Congress, is to blame 
or ling t ass a law giving power to 
; 110 per- 


instead of 
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1 arises from the 1n 
program. Ih 
that program 
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But this report said: “Congress ‘ducked’ 
to avoid a vote on the new tax bill, which is 
not likely to be presented now until after the 
November election. Senator WALTER F. 
GeEorGE, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, wanted to proceed with hearings 
and clear the way for an early vote. It is 
now doubtful whether he can get a quorum of 
his committee together before Labor Day, and 
then the ‘stalling act’ will be employed to 
prevent a record vote before November.” 

This statement is simply untrue. The 
House has already voted on the tax bill. It 
has been long agreed and well advertised that 
the Senate Finance Committee, of which I 
am a member, will spend the entire recess 
here in Washington, as we did last summer, 
to conduct public hearings and make neces- 
sary revisions in the tax bill. Practically 
every member of the Finance Committee is 
here, and hearings were actually going on 
when this false report was published. The 
bill will be ready for the Senate Labor Day, 
and should become law before the end of 
September. 

As a group, the Members of Congress and 
the Senate, whatever else may be said of 
them, are as hard working as anyone else in 
Washington. 

The criticism of Congress seems to have 
been inspired at the present moment by those 
who wish to destroy Congress as an institu- 
tion. Congressmen, after all, are the only 
people in Washington who speak for the peo- 
ple back home. There is a distinct propa- 
ganda movement today, headed up in New 
York, with a lot of branches like the Union 
for Democratic Action, which has a strong 
Communist tinge. This group is circulariz- 
ing every congressional district in the United 
States with a 30-page pamphlet denouncing 
a large percentage of the Congressmen seeking 
reelection, some because they did not agree 
with the President’s international policy, and 
some because they did not agree with his 
domestic policy. 

If that movement should succeed, it would 
remove every vestige of independence which 
now exists in Congress. There would be a 
“rubber stamp” Congress such as we have 
never seen before. Congress would be as sub- 
servient to the Executive as it is in Russia or 
in Germany. It is vitally important that we 
have Congressmen who will stand up against 
many of the administration's proposals, sup- 
posed to relate to the war, but actually having 
far more effect on domestic affairs. 

6, VOTE FOR INDEPENDENT AND COURAGEOUS 

CONGRESSMEN 

When you come to vote for your Congress- 
man you should him, not on any 
prejudice for or against Congress. You 
should make your selection on the character, 
ability, and policies of the individual Con- 
gressman in your own district. Is he a hard 
worker? Is he honest and sincere? Will he 
keep his premises? Do his policies on domes- 
tic issues and foreign issues represent those 

wish to have expressed for you in 
jill he be independent and sup- 


even against the views of 
9 


judge 
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to the editor, discussing the case of Betts 
against Brady, recently decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. It in- 
volves a very furidamental question. 
Whileathe discussion does not take sides, 
it calls attention to the importance of 
the question and the little consideration 
which has been given it by the public. 
The letter was signed by Benjamin V. 
Cohen and Erwin N. Griswold. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DENIAL OF COUNSEL TO INDIGENT DEFENDANT 
QUESTIONED—REcENT £uPREME CourT DE&ctI- 
SION IN MARYLAND APprraL REGARDED As 
OVERTHROWING WuHaAT Has GENERALLY BEEN 
LOOKED Uron As A FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT 


To the Eptror or THE NEw York Timrs: 

It is extremely unfortunate that the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court in 
Betts v. Brady, handed down on June 1, has 
attracted little public attention or criticism, 
while other recent civil-liberty cases scarcely 
more important or far-reaching have been 
widely debated. 

The important facts in Betts v. Brady were 
simple and undisputed. Betts, a farm hand, 
was indicted for robbery, the maximum pen- 
ality for which under the laws of Maryland 
is 20 years’ imprisonment. Having no funds, 
the accused requested the court to appoint 
counsel for him. The trial judge refused, 
asserting that it was not the practice in 
Carroil County, Md., to appoint counsel for 
indigent defendants save in prosecutions for 
murder and rape. 


TRIED OWN CASE 

Without waiving his right to counsel, the 
prisoner proceeded to try his own case as best 
he could. He pleaded not guilty and elected 
to be tried without a jury. The trial judge 
found him guilty and sentenced him to 
imprisonment for 8 years. 

No formal appeal was taken, but some time 
after he had commenced to serve his sentence 
counsel provided for him by a civil-liberties 
committee sought to obtain his release from 
prison under a writ of habeas corpus on the 
ground that he had been deprived of his 
liberty without due process of law. 

The Supreme Court, Justices Black, Doug- 
las, and Murphy dissenting, held that the 
failure of the trial judge to assign counsel to 
an indigent person accused of a serious but 
noncapital criminal offense was not a denial 
of due process. 

Justice Roberts, who wrote the majority 
opinion, traced the historical development 
of the right of an accused to counsel. He 
pointed out that originally in England a 
prisoner had to conduct his own case and 
was not ailowed to be heard by counsel. The 
practice, however, had grown up under the 
English common law of permitting counsel 
for the accused to advise him on the conduct 
of his case. But it was not until 1695 in cases 
of treason, and 1836 in cases of felony, that 
the accused was accorded by statute the right 
to be heard by counsel. 

NO DUTY ON STATE 

“In the light of this common-law practice,” 
Justice Roberts conciuded, “it is evident that 
the constitutional provisions to the effect 
that a defendant should be ‘allowed’ counsel 
or should have a right ‘to be heard by him- 
self and his counsel,’ or that he might be 
heard by ‘either or both,’ at his election, 
were intended to do away with the rules 
which denied representation, in whoie or in 
part, by counsel in criminal prosecutions, but 
were not aimed to compel the State to pro- 
vide counsel for a defendant. At the least, 
such a construction by State courts and leg- 
islators cannot be said to lack reasonable 
basis.” 

The historical arguments advanced by the 
majority go dangerously and troublesomely 


far. They would support the conclusion that 
even the sixth amendment does not compel 
the Federal Government to provide counsel 
for indigent defendants in Federal prosecu- 
tions. 

Yet the majority, apparently troubled by 
their own reasoning, consider it important to 
point out that the defendant was not entitled 
to the protection of the sixth amendment be- 
cause it does not by its terms apply to State 
courts, 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

But the specific guaranties of the sixth 
amendment were incorporated in the Federal 
Constitution because they were thought to 
be among the fundamental rights enjoyed 
at the time by the citizens of the several 
States in their own State courts. (Cf. 
Powell v. Alabama, 287 U. 8. 45, 60-65.) 

istory in the making is fiuid, and historic 
arguments must take account of historic 
growth. It is not as easy as the majority 
opinion assumes to read more into the spe- 
cific guaranty of the sixth amendment in 
regard to the right to counsel than is em- 
bodied in the basic concept of due process. 
As the highest court of Virginia—a 
which was cited in the majority opinion in 
the Betts case as having no constitutional 
provision with respect to the assistance of 
counsel in criminal trials—has had occasion 
to remark not so very long ago: 

“While there is no specific provision in the 
Constitution of Virginia guaranteeing to 
persons accused of crime the right to have 
the assistance of counsel, in Barnes v. Com- 
monwealth (92 Va. 794, 803), this court recog- 
nized the right to be a fundamental one. 
It is, we think, one of the rights guaranteed 
to an accused person under our Bill of Rights. 
Virginia Constitution, section 8” (Watkins 
v. Commonwealth, 174 Va. 518 (1940) ). 

The fourteenth amendment safeguards and 
protects basic and fundamental rights of in- 
Gividuals against arbitrary and oppressive 
State action. “Due process” and “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” as ‘embodied in the 
fourteenth amendment are not static con- 


State 


ceptions. 
It may well be that in 1868, when the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted, the 


right to counsel as an inherent part of due 
process had acquired a deeper and broade 
significance than the majority opinion in 
the Betts case was willing to concede that 
it had in 1789. 

Certainly, 160 years of experience justifies 
an expanding rather than a contracting rec- 
ognition of what the right to counsel means 
in a democracy in the twentieth centry. 

DIVERSITY OF POLICY 

The stress which the majority opinion in 
the Betts case places on “the great diversity 
of policy” which prevails in the several States 
in regard to the right to counsel obscures the 
common and salutary practice which is ob- 
served and respected in nearly all States, 
As the late Justice Sutherland said, speak- 
ing for the court in Poweli v. Alabama (287 
U. S. 45, 73): 

“The United States by statute and every 
State in the Union by express provision of 
law, or by the determination of its courts, 
make it the duty of the trial judge, where 
the accused is unable to employ counsel, to 
appoint counsel for him. In most States the 
rule applies broadly to all criminal prosecu- 
tions, in others it is limited to the more 
serious crimes, and in a very limited number 
to capital cases. A rule adopted with such 
unanimous accord reflects, if it does not 
establish, the inherent right to have counsel 
appointed, at least in cases like the present, 
and lends convincing support to the conclu- 
sion we have reached as to the fundamental 
nature of that right.” 

Powell v. Alabama was, it is true, a 
capita] case. But probably in not more than 
two States do the law and practice to which 
Justice Sutherland referred confine the pro- 
tection of the law to persons accused of cap- 
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ital offenses. Equally, therefore, do prevail- 
ing standards of procedural decency in State 
courts lend “convincing support to the con- 
clusion * * * asto the fundamental na- 


ture of that right” in cases of serious crimes 


which are not capital offenses. The loss of 

liberty, it should be borne in mind, is but less 
important than the loss of life. 
EXCUSE HELD FEEBLE 

Respect for the judgment of a State court 

need not be carried to the point of accepting 

as not unreasonable a State court’s construc- 

tion of due process which offends basic ideas 


of civilized procedure. 

The majority opinion feebly tries to excuse 
the harsh resuit on the dubious gro 
hard cases make bad law. As the nub of the 
argument, they quote a sentence from the 
Maryland court: “Charges of na cr 
tried before justices of the peace and capital 
charges tried in the higher cour 
equally require the appointment of counsel. 
Presumably it would be argued that trials in 
the traffic court would require it.” 

But the majority opinion nowhere points 
out why, if a distinction can be drawn be- 
tween capital and noncapital criminal cases 
a distinction cannot also be drawn between 
serious noncapital crimes and petty crimes 
or traffic offenses. If common-law judges 
could distinguish between felonies and nm 
demeanors, a modern court should be able to 
distinguish their modern counterparts. 


1 





1] 
w ild 








LINE TO BE DRAWN 

There is no occasion for the court, if it be 
indisposed so to do, to hold that a person, 
indigent or not, is entitled to counsel in every 
case, civil or criminal, without regard to its 
nature or gravity. But there is every reason 
why the court should sketch the line where 
the denial of counsel is the denial of fair 
play and basic justice, case by case, by in- 
clusion and by exclusion, in accordance with 
the best traditional practices of Anglo-Amer- 
ican procedure. 

Had the court adopted this approach, cer- 
tainly it would not have denied an indigent 
defendant the benefit of counsel in a case 
where he might by the denial be deprived of 
his liberty for 20 years. And if a due regard 
for due process requires a modern community 
to provide legal aid or a public defender for 
its indigent members, there is no compelling 
reason for the courts to relieve the community 
of its responsibilities. 

The fact that the court may have been sat 
fied from the record that the defendant was 
actually guilty does not prove that he had a 
fair trial. It is not wholly comforting to 
know that a majority of the court shared the 
State court judge’s opinion that the accused 
was able “to take care of his own inter: 
on the trial” of the “narrow issue” of alibi 
and identification, as “he had once before beer 
in a criminal court, pleaded guilty to larceny, 
and served a senterce and was not wholly 
unfamiliar with criminal procedure 

Nor can one readily accept the view of the 
majority that in Maryland “if the 
had been otherwise and it had appeared 
that the petitioner was, for any fr 
a serious disadvantage by reason of 
counsel, a refusal to appoint would 
resulted in a reversal of a judgment o - 
+ ” 
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To corroborate their view t n 
point to the fact that “only recent 
Court of Appeals has reversed a conviction 
because it was convinced on the whole 1 l 


that an accused tried without counsel had 
been handicapped by the lack of represent 
tion.” (Coates v. State, decided Ay 22 
1942.) 


But it is significant that the indigent de- 
fendant in Betts v. Brady having no counsel 
did not secure the benefit of a regular appeal 
to the court of appeals. Only after he h 
commenced to serve his sentence did he ob- 
tain the help of counsel who under Maryland 
Erocedure could then only seek to obt 
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reversal and new trial but an 
e under a writ of habeas 
DISSENTING OPINION 
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nous consent 
Appendix of tl 
om the New York 
“International 


Communication,” and a letter from David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, published in the New 
York Times of August 1, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Tim 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNK 
the problem 
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1t of international systems of 
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There are good 
communication sh 

Whether they are operated by 
foreign agencies, the tele 
phone are most efficient when they are ac- 
1 as national mon i Economists 
heers are agreed that competition on 
in communication is wasteful, 
y, and even annoying. Two com- 
peting telephone systems in a single large 
community ¢ 4 nuisance, as anybody can 


domestic 
graph and the tele- 


y who ever tried to telephone in Sweden 


te systems were 
etition 

ing like Mr. Fly’s proposal is car- 
vision will 
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research to 
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research we 
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His 


Congress a bill to permit the merger of com- 
panies engaged in domestic telegraph com- 
munications. Chairman James Lawrence Fly 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
has urged that the bill be broadened to per- 
mit as well the merger of companies in the 
international field. Your editorial subscrib- 
ing to the principle of merger, informatively 
pointed out the economic and engineering 
considerations which favor merger in the 
communications field. However, you seem 
to have misunderstood the scope of Chair- 
man Fly’s proposal with respect to merger 
of international communications. 

In foreign countries the business of inter- 
national communication is conducted either 
as a government or private monopoly. In 
the United States nine private companie 
compete in that field. Chairman Fly has not 
urged a merger of the foreign monopolies and 
the American compani His proposal is 
confined to a merger of the American com- 

nly. Thus understood it becomes 
that he is in order in suggesting 
merger should be fully under 
ican control and direction. His propo- 
that respect involves no conflict with 
erms or spirit of the Atlantic Charter. 
Apparently complete approval 
Uniquely in the recent experience of Gov- 
rnment-industry relationships, the principle 
of merger of the American companies has 
been approved not merely by those companies 
themselves; it has been approved as well by 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
which exercises the general regulatory func- 
tions of government in this field, and by other 
high officials of the Government whose inter- 
ests lie in the field of international communi- 
cations 

The American companies engaged in inter- 
national telegraph communication operate 
duplicate and competing services. When 
they come to deal with a foreign monopoly 
upon such a vital issue as the division of tolls 
for messages jointly handled the foreign 
monopoly is able to play one of the American 
companies off against another and thus to 
Grive a bargain at the expense of the Ameri- 
can companies and ultimately of the Ameri- 
can public 

To cite a single instance: For 18 years one 
American radio communications company op- 
erated a service to Japan upon the basis of 
equal division of tolls with the Japanese 
monopoly. In 1934 another American com- 
pany established a duplicate service upon the 
basis of giving more than half the tolls to the 
Japanese and taking less than half for itself. 
Cbviously first company could not obtain 

from the Japanese monopoly 
1et the new terms. The sole result 
for the Japanese and less for 
n companies 
proposed that the American com- 
rged into one which would in- 
strength of all, eliminate their 
strife, and operate under unified 
in their dealings with the foreign 
10p s. Thus understood, the proposal 
not that the United States should domi- 
ite communications in the postwar world. 
] that hould act now to avoid 


international com- 
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which would re- 
merger. Legis- 
has permitted 
for more than 
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slation has pro- 
waged in tel- 
years the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has urged 
Congress to correct this anomaly. Its efforts 
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But in the internatior 





field. il field Congress 
has hesitated at tl urging of those who 
would postpone all aeaaeree m of merger 
til after the wer. 
I share w th Chairman ry the view ae. 
from the st dpoint ¢ he national interes 
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than in the domestic. 
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ion, he has done a service to the public in 
urging that the preliminary studies and ne- 
gotiations which inevitably must precede an 
international merger be not deferred until 
after the war. As he pointed out, events 
in the world today are rapidiy moving to a 
clin The pattern of tomorrow may setile 
upon the world with great rapidit; 

We should not face that day without hav- 
in red and adopted an American policy 
in important field of rnational com- 
nunications. To find ourselves at the peace 
table without such a policy would be most 
unfortunate, for it would throw away the op- 
portunity now available to our country to 


formulate 
able 


a national policy which would 





us to meet on equal terms of strength 

and prestige the foreign countries with which 
we must maintain communications 

Radio Corporation of America is already on 

record that, in view of the present war, any 

1 the field of international communi- 





















ns should be subject to approval by the 
State Wan and Navy Departments and the 
Federal Communications Commission 
I should like to take this opportunity to 
commend the Times for its recognition of 
the importance of systematic research in the 
further development of international com- 
munications. Only through the laboratories 
ean America keep pace with science and 
1aintain leadership and independence in the 








world 1 of communic? ns. 
Davip SARNOFF, 
, Radio Corporation of Americ 


July 31, 1942. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, assume, 
as we do, that we are the richest and 
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mustered to enforce simple justice. I think, 
then, that the tragedy of the European Jew 
will not have been suffered in vain. Together 
with the other martyred peoples of Europe, 
he is, living and dead, a justification for our 


belief that in placing so many sacrifices on 

the altar of war we are serving not ourselves 

merely, but all men who have faith in ever- 

i ig usfmess. And so we are extend- 

ing to not sympathy but a promise of 

re t and honor, and remembrance. 

(From Harry C. Graham, O. P., national 

director, Holy Name focieties) 


We have read 
the greatest « 


of July 15 with 
ympathy for the 
cannot fail to wit- 


your letter 
nceern and s 
ms of war. We 


living victirz 


n how the myriad murders of the war have 
sickened every honest heart. The most cruel 
age in history finds the human race paying 
the price of dolefulness, the monstrous pro- 
geny of naturalism and materialism. It de- 
velops up us who cherish the faith of cur 
iathers to lift our hearts to the mountains 


and to the everlasting Zion and to cry out for 
the Holy Name of God that we may 
captivity of our sins. It 
consider that every sacrifice 
morality, every derogation 
every injustice to our fellow- 

r unborn, is a tacit and implicit 
n of the demonic atrocities which 
me the business of our enemies. 
ho are warmed by the charity of God 
t self-reformation and forward 
that after the dark and bloody 
mankind may be enlightened by the 


beams of His peace. 
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retary, Federal Council 
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Cl t in America) 

On the occasion of the fast of Tisha B'Av, 
the hearts of hosts of Christians beat in sym- 
pathy wv you as we think of the Jews fac- 
ing massacre in Poland and undergoing in- 
credible ffering in many parts of Europe. 
Sharing with you in the spiritual heritage 
of Israel, we are conscious of a great historic 
indebtedness. Confronting a common threat 
to freedom and justice, we feel bound to you 
in a common defense of the best values in 
our civil We join you in praying that 
Jews and Christians alike may prove stead- 
i in t hour of fiery trial and work to- 
gett f he triumph of the right 
(I Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secre- 

ry, Church Peace Union) 

Chris everywhere share the sorrow of 
th Jewish brothers as they recall the black 
shadows of Tisha B’Av. We protest the hid- 
eous crime Poland and other countries 
unde € teful domination of the Nazis. 
Hitler is using anti-Semitism as a propa- 
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civilization today. Christians and Jews must 
stand firm together for the values of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. 


(From Dr. 
secretary 


Henry Smith Leiper, Americar 
World Council of Churches) 

The sensibilities of mankind have been so 
culled by repeated shocks during recent years 
that further news of bloody terror at the 
hands of savage Nazis does not arouse public 
outcry or amazed outrage that otherwise 
would rise to heaven. The massacre of help- 
less Jewish citizens in Poland and other lands 
overrun by cruel, heartless Hitlerite hordes 
are on a par with the worst calamities of the 
Dark Ages. The conscience of all true Chris- 
tians should smart with recollections of those 
past wrongs perpetrated against Israel by 
those who dared call themselves Christians. 
There is small comfort, however, in the reali- 
zation that those who today most hate the 
Jew hate him most for having given to the 
world the founders of Christianity. The 
World Council of Churches, like every other 
agency of aroused Christendom, is urging 
church members everywhere to guard against 
the poison of anti-Semitism wherever found. 
Let the story of murdered thousands in Po- 
land be a warning to any who think they can 
play with dynamite. It is surely an explo- 
sion which shatters civilization. A righteous 
God in heaven will avenge the wrongs of his 
children, but He lays upon all believers every- 
where the task of upholding law and restor- 
ing order to that high purpose. Let us re- 
dedicate ourselves in the name of God, whose 
servants we are and whom we serve in syna- 
gogue or church. 





Letters From Constituents 
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HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was called to my attention by Mr. 


Paul M. Castiglioni, legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Federation of 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, a 
letter composed by my constituent, Mrs. 
Charles Getz, of 3317 Jefferson Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In a contest spon- 
sored by the postal employees of Cincin- 
nati for the best and most practical type 
letter to be sent Members of Congress 
advocating an increase in pay for postal 
employees, Mrs. Getz was winner of the 
first prize. Her letter is as follows: 












Dear CONGRESSMAN: The mail must go 
through—and postmen must Industry | 
advances and rewards their pe nnel. Surely | 
Uncle Sam is as good a t SS aS Al yet no 
pay increase for 17 ng yé 

plied volume of mail to be handled 
S ul Security, War bom and g- 
n di vdded 
Give postal empl raise 
ME ‘ G 

Mr. S ker, Mr. C ni - | 
other letter that des tl plight 
of t average postal employe » well | 
that I include it in my remarks in the 
ho} hat every Member of this body 

it, support, and demand early 
enactment of leg ation that will remedy 
LNs uation. 

DEAR M C RES nN: Remember me? 

I’m your } nan, You } I 1 | 


mrmsyr\ rmgTrrry FI csra Testi rs rriciarrvinuya vr 
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see in your neighborhood a couple of times 
a day; the man who has watched your kids 
grow up and who has a friendly pat for 
your pup and who has, once in a while, gone 
cut of his way to do you some little favor. 
Remember me? 

I’m human, too. I’m the guy who gets 
cold and wet in your service in the winter, 
and lugs your mail in the heat of a sum- 
mer day and doesn’t seem to mind. And 
right now I like to feel that I’m sort of 
valuable in this country’s war effort, too, 
because I know that speci and clocklike 
perfection to vital mail are essential. I give 
it that service. The same sort Of Service 
you get at the door of your home, and I’m 
kinda proud of my uniform. 

So I think you know I’m not just a ma- 
chine. I’ve got a family to feed and kids 
to raise and educate into the sort of an Amer- 
ican I try to be. I have all of the human 
needs and problems that you have. And 
one of them, right now, is money. 

You see, I’ve been working for the same 
pay since 1925. That’s 17 years without a 
raise. I even took a cut in 1933 and it was 
juite a while before that was reinstated. A 
30-day payless furlough I took in 1934 never 
was refunded. And now the cost of living 
is up 15 to 20 percent, but I’m still paid 
1925 wages. Pension? I’m not tax exempt. 
I get no time and a half for the overtime I 
work. I’m expected to contribute more to 
charity than most workingmen who get a 
lot more pay than Ido. And don’t iet any- 
o0dy tell you that I'll retire some day on a 
fat pension. When I have laid down my 
mailbag it will be on a small annuity that 
I’m buying now, just the way everyone else 
is buying their social security. 

So what can I do right now about this 
business of a pay raise that I need so badly? 


Not a thing except appeal to you. I can’t 
strike and wouldn't want to if I could. I 
have no recourse in arbitration, mediation, 


or negotiation. Those ways aren't legaliy 
open tome. No; it’s entirely up to you. You 
are the Government, you are my employer 
You, through Congress and the President, are 
the only ones who can help me. Won’t you 
please do it? 

Look—I’m not asking for a great deal of 
money. Each year there is a postal surplus 
Most of the raise I am asking can come out 
of that surplus. Here, Mr. Congressman, 
here’s how fellows like me are being paid 
now: The average clerk, carrier, or motor- 
vehicle employees receives about $38 a week— 
$38 for his home, his family, his children's 
future. Thirty-eight doilars and that’s all. 
Now with your support, here’s what we hope 
to receive: The bill (H. R. 7071), now in 
committee, calls for a pay of $300 a 
year for us, approximately $5.75 a week and 
then only for the duration of the war, about 
15 percent. That’s all we want. Won’t you 
please help us? 

There’s one more thing 
tell you this quite c 


of us, the younge! 


raise 


and I'd like to 
There are a lot 


-arriers, and motor- 








vehicle employees, who are beginning to see 
no future in Postal Service. There's little 
enough chai for ivancement anyway, and 

h wage ) living c ts what they are 
$ x 


younger men are turning to 


ther, better paying jobs for the sake of their 


milies I < t bian hem, but it does 
mean more work for me and it’s sure to 
mean lov d I of mail service for 
you Such men, you €, can’t be replaced 
easily, f ( is lied, highly trained 
labor, clerk carrie! and motor-vehicie 
ely l¢ € } 
Won’t you help us? For your own sake 
ll as in fairness to me and my fellow 
} 1 employees. Won't you support H. R 
71 1d urge your colleagues to do like- 
wise? Plea remember! enactment of 
H. R. 7071 will gi us just a little more 
ney only “for the duration of the war and 


rT ri Trt ric, Ty T.’ 
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for 6 months thereafter.” 
employer lend me a hand? 
Paut M. CASTIGLIONI, 
Legislative Representative, National Fed- 


eration of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees. 


Won't you as my 





Selective Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the Pondera County 
(Mont.) Farmers’ Union: 


ConrabD, Mont., August 4, 1942, 
Miss JEANNETTE RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss RANKIN: By the request of the 
members of Pondera County Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, 
Montana Division, we, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the county board, wish to ask for due 
consideration and if possible an investiga- 
tion as to the necessity of the actions being 
taken by the selective service board in our 
county. 

Men in this county in categories 2 and 3 
are now being called in for medical exami- 
nation which indicates that they will soon 
be inducted into the Army unless some im- 
mediate action is taken. These are actual 
farmers with families. Farmers who own or 
operate family type farms and are equipped 
with machinery and livestock and who are 
married with dependents, are key men, skilled 
in the methods of farming. As these farm- 
ers are Called their farms must be abandoned, 
their livestock disposed of by any possible 
means, usually slaughtered, their equipment 
sold or left unprotected. 

Millions have been spent on soil conserva- 
tion and now when the soil and farming prac- 
tice is at its peak there will be no one left to 
farm it as the older people who will be left 
have more than they can farm under the 
tremendous shortage of farm labor now ex- 
isting. These farmers produce enormous 
quantities of wheat, oats, barley, flax, and 
safflower, poultry and poultry products, cattle, 
hogs and sheep, all essential to the war effort 
expected of the farmers. These men are will- 
ing to sacrifice, work hard and long hours 
and carry their share of the burden of war 
and produce food for freedom. This county, 
being strictly agricultural, had very little 
surplus labor before the draft, there being no 
industry to keep these boys at home, they 
all left as soon as war contracts were let in 
the larger cities or enlisted in the armed 
forces. Now that practically all available 1A 
men are gone the only ones left are bona fide 
farmers. We are confident that the loss of 
these men will seriously cripple the war 
effort. 

The fact that Montana is third in area 
and has a large cultivated acreage together 
with the fact that its population is very 
small, it cannot stand a continuous drain on 
agricultural manpower and keep up its pro- 
duction of food so necessary in the present 
emergency. 

We believe the farm population to be as 
patriotic as any other group, are doing as 
much toward the war effort and are just as 
necessary as the workers in industry. We 
believe these bona fide farmers should be 


deferred for the duration if our country is 
to keep up its quota of agricultural produc- 
tion and keep the rural area from depleting 
to a point where it will not be able to sup- 
port its own financial requirements in taxes 
and public welfare. 

Therefore we respectfuly request that the 
situation in Pondera County be given your 
special attention, and the selective service 
board be instructed to be more conservative 
in their induction of the farmers of this 
county. 

Yours very truly, 

J. U. BisHop, 
County President, 

STEVE PREPUTIN, 

M. HOSTETTER, 

Mr. ANDREWS, 

Mrs. M. HOSTETTER, 
Acting Secretary. 





Alaska, Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
should very properly enact laws similar 
to the Homestead Act of 1862 in an effort 
to open up Alaska. Here is a land of 
opportunity for American youth and for 
the oppressed of the world. With the 
exception of reclaimed lands in our West- 
ern States and Alaska, physical frontiers 
no longer exist. 

I advocate that Congress provide lib- 
eral homestead laws and lend a helping 
hand in settlement of the vast territory— 
Alaska—a territory which is immensely 
rich in undeveloped resources, twice as 
large as the State of Texas and ten times 
the size of New England. 

The distance from Sitka, on the south- 
east coast, to Point Barrow, on the Arctic 
Ocean, is greater than the distance from 
New Orleans to Duluth. Yet Alaska is 
inhabited by fewer than 70,000 people. 
Popular misconceptions are held about 
Alaska’s climate. The Japanese current 
bathes the southern coast and this sec- 
tion of Alaska is warmer in winter than 
New York City. Even in the mountain- 
ringed interior the winter climate is 
comparable with that of Minnesota. I 
take my stand for liberal help from the 
Federal Treasury to open up Alaska and 
reclaimed territory in the west to provide 
employment and prosperity, following 
the end of the present conflict. 

Colonization of Alaska is of the utmost 
importance in connection with our na- 
tional defense efforts. The resources of 
this vast territory have hardly been 
touched. Although nearly 70 years have 
elapsed since we purchased this domain 
from Russia, nothing much has been 
done by our Government in any con- 
structive way for this vast territory. 

Alaska is an outpost of our civilization, 
but it is more than an outpost. It is ob- 
vious that we must at any cost prevent 
Alaska and the islands adjacent to this 
territory to remain in the hands of any 
hostile power. Without Alaska, no part 
of the United States would be safe from 
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foreign aggression. The late Gen. Billy 
Mitchell said: 

He who controls Alaska controls the destiny 
of the world. 


I urge the settlement of Alaska. Men 
and women who are refugees from Euro- 
pean aggression and who will loyally sup- 
port and defend this country against our 
enemies should be encouraged to settle 
there. Industrious young Americans 
should be given a helping hand by our 
Government. The area of Alaska is 586,- 
000 square miles. Of course, a large por- 
tion of this territory may not be hab- 
itable, but vast territory there is suitable 
for large-scale settlement. Unfortu- 
nately, no accurate survey has ever been 
made of the possibilities which Alaska 
has, industrially, agriculturally, and eco- 
nomically. We have neglected to settle 
this fine and important outpost. 

By developing Alaska and encouraging 
people to settle there, as well as by main- 
taining fortifications there, we are ac- 
complishing a great deal for our national 
defense. Millions of Americans can live 
in Alaska in comfort and contentment 
and enjoy prosperity as a result of their 
efforts and help insure peace to this Na- 
tion by their presence in this vast north- 
west territory. 


TTR 


The Challenge for Service in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTsTIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following radio speech 
delivered by me over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System: 


It is a source of great pride to me, that 
during the month of May 1942, my Congres- 
sional District, the Twelfth of New York, 
showed the largest number of enlistments in 
the United States Navy of any congressional 
district of Manhattan, and with the excep- 
tion of two districts of greater New York, 
whose population is vastly larger than that 


of my congressional district, it was again the 
Twelfth Congressional District which had 
the largest number of enlistments in the 
State of New York. 


I take particular pride in this record, be- 
cause of the fact that my district is a mirror 
of cosmopolitan New York. In my district 
you will find Americans of many more na- 
tional extractions than in many other con- 
gressional districts of the State of New York. 
But in spite of this varied racial background, 
we are Americans all, and when the call to 


duty comes, my constituents are ever ready 
to help this country, and perform their dutie 
as citizens of our Nation. 

I can, therefore, speak with authority, 
borne out by the sacrifices which my con- 
stituents made toward the national effort 
The Twelfth Congressional District will 
tinue to play its part in the upbuilding of 
the United States and our national defense 

Service in the United States Navy is a great 
privilege and I am sure that many more of 
the men who have enlisted wv be able to 
persuad 


con- 


+ ‘ ; ‘ Y 1 
otners vo join his gio! l 
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Our Navy has a tradition going back to 
1775, even before our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. On December 13, 1775, when we 
were still a British colony, a committee recom- 
mended to our Continental Congress that an 
American fleet be established, and while this 
fleet was to be dependent on Great Britain, 
it was, nevertheless, to be an American fleet. 
A flag was devised composed of 13 red and 
white stripes, and with a so-called Union Jack, 
which was to be a combination of the crosses 


of St. George and St. Andrew. 
In this flag the stripes represented the 


Thirteen Colonies and the Union Jack repre- 
sented their dependence on Great Britain, 
the cross of St. George being the cross of 
England and the cross of St. Andrew being 
the cross of Scotland. 
When the Declaration 
made the United 


of Independence 
States a free nation, the 
Union Jack was no longer suitable. The 
Union Jack was, therefore, eliminated, and 
instead of that our American flag with its 
13 stars and stripes became the flag of the 
first American fieet 

It was in 1777 that the first American war 
vessel was launched, commanded by that 
famous Captain John, otherwise known as 
Jonn Paul Jones, who was the first master of 
the first American war vessel. The name of 
the vessel was the Ranger, and it flew the 
American flag when it entered France and 
was saluted by the first foreign power. 

Captain Jones was one of the most pictur- 
esque characters who ever commanded an 
American war vessel 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, John 
Pauli Jones had served in the British Navy, 
as an acting midshipman, and thereafter he 
joined the merchant marine. Since our fleet 
was then far from the great American Navy, 
which is now t greatest in the world (and 
which will still be greater when cur two-ccean 





Navy program has been completed) Jones 
served in tl ra of lieutenant. He was 
later known, variously, as a Captain or ad- 
miral, but it would be hard to assign a high 
naval title to a person who commanded a 


Pp 
vessel. Nevertheless 


ceecs of valor 


trusted to hi 


small Jones performed 
with the ships which were en- 


mmand from time to time, 





and he excited the imagination of Napoleon 
who said, many years after Jones’ death, that 
had Jones been alive, France would not have 
suffered th eat which was inflicted upon 
her by Admiral Nelson in the battle of 

Trafalgar 
There are many more stories about the 
prowe of Car n Jones There is, for in- 
ce, the s y that when one of the ships 


that he commanded, the Bonhomme Richard, 


was attacked by a strong British fleet and was 
ked to surrender, Jones said “Surrender? 
I have not y begun to fight.” In a battle 
hich lasted ours, when the Bonhomme 
Richard ng, Jones was, nevertheless 





te e e\ one of his men and with- 
‘ ! bat without the loss of a 
The Ar Nav proud of its record. 
Ith f f V which this country 
eng i of its exnloits became 
I the } nt time, when the 
D v ld is again in the thick 
of We h a refer- 
‘ shores of 

rrit Fey : the shore 
Tri i appears in 
e ne I e of Libya. From 

v emembcr | t 
f the Eurcpean 1 ns 
t Med r ean to pay trib- 
he I p es who we infes 

t} mic The Barbary states were 
} her to e which one 

( ( ! ! yy of An ¢ 
F I declared war upon 
th ¢ ind that the money 
} ry little n e th n tha! 
} ! Barbary tes. On Feb- 
I f 2, < ess recognized e of 
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war with the Barbary states, including the 
Bey of Tripoli. The U. 8S. S. Philadelphia 
grounded in the harbor of Tripoli and was 
captured. 

On the night of February 16, 1804, Stephen 
Decatur, the commander of the warship 
Intrepid, entered the harbor of Tripoli, car- 
ried the Philadelphia, set her on fire, and 
escaped in spite of concentrated fire from 
gunboats and shore batteries. This was one 
of the most daring and boldest acts of the 
time, and as a result of combining land and 
sea attacks the Bey was finally obliged to 
make peace with the United States, and the 
era of piracy in that region was over. 

In the War of 1812 our Navy again made 
a glorious record. This war, aS you know, 
came into being because the British Navy 
saw fit to impress American seamen into its 
own service. Their wanton capturing of 
American merchantmen on the high seas 
became intolerable. At the time of the War 
of 1812 the American Navy consisted of 21 
frigates, while the British Navy had 219 
ships of the line and 659 frigates and other 
smaller ships. The British Navy was there- 
fore in a position to blockade all of our sea- 
ports, destroying American commerce every- 
where. But the American Navy, while small 
in number, was resourceful, and we were 
arming a number of private vessels, known 
as privateers, which were able to fight the 
British Navy blow for blow, so that in spite 
of its superiority the British Navy was 
obliged to come to terms with the United 
States. There has been no quarrel with 
Great Britain since the treaty of peace was 
signed in December 1814. 

Every person joining the United States 
Navy comes into an organization which is 
famous for its efficiency and devotion to duty. 

Our Navy is a democratic institution and 
offers an opportunity to every citizen of the 
United States, and if you are between the 
ages of 17 and 31 you may enlist in the 
Regular Navy. 

The Navy is still recruited only by en- 
listments. Under existing selective-service 
law, you cannot joint the Navy through the 
draft. You must volunteer for this service. 
Even though you have been ordered for in- 
auction under the selective-service law, you 
may still volunteer for the Navy, but unless 
you have volunteered prior to your induc- 
tion, the Navy will be closed to you. 

Our industrial plants are laboring day and 
night to produce the most powerful Navy in 
the world by building battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, aircraft carriers, torpedo boats, 
submarines, and submarine chasers, which 
are sliding down the ways every day. We are 
also turning out Navy planes to be flown 
from aircraft carriers, fast fighters, hell 
Givers, and long-range bombers. We 
turning them out at a rate which no nation 
on earth can possibly approach. 

But our Navy is much more than ships and 
planes. In addition to the floating material 
of the Navy, the Navy must be based on land 
bases. These land must provide an- 
chorege for ships, planes, tankers. It includes 
drydocks, wharves, machine shops. In a word, 
the Navy is our first line of defense. It is also 
the great arsenal carrying weapons to the four 
corners of the world. The Navy also protects 
our transports and merchant ships. It most 
strongly protects our air power and our air 


are 


pases 





bases, and above all it is a school for the 
building of men of strength and valor. 

The Navy has always been first in the affec- 
tion of our Nation It takes a red-blooded 
American, who is eager to fight for his coun- 
try and uphold its ideals, to endure physically 
the daily routine of the N . Our Navy se- 
lects men who are physicaliy fit and 
mental! alert, men of action and men who 
are willing to take responsibility and face the 
enemy 

ur opportunity now, if you are an 


between the ages of 17 and 31 to 


ome a member of this great and unique 


| 
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family, the American Navy. If, however, you 
are 31 years of age or over and still under 50, 
you may enlist in the Naval Reserve. 

At the present time the enlistments are 
usually those of young men more than the 
older men, and the average age is 19% years. 
It is therefore a service that appeals primarily 
to young men, but, as I said before, if you are 
under the age of 31 you will still be eligible 
to enter the Navy, and if you are under the 
age of 50 you may enter the Naval Reserve. 
The backbone of the Navy is its enlisted men. 
They are the real heroes who ask for nothing 
more than the chance to help win the war and 
the opportunity to show that they have the 
strength to do it. These are the men of 
action, men who are joining the Navy to serve 
the flag and country, regardless of grade or 
rank. 

But the Navy is not only a place for combat 
fighters. Because of its technical work, 
trained specialists are needed in the various 
branches of the naval service. As a result 
there are about 50 different classifications of 
trades, skills, or vocations, for which men of 
Navy enlistment are accepted and are trained 
according to their ability. So that even if 
you are not interested in combat branches of 
the Navy, you have the opportunity of be- 
coming a skilled worker. 

Never in the history of this country has 
there been an equal opportunity for loyal 
young Americans to serve their country and 
build their own future life now. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Frank Knox, says, “There’s a big job to be 
done. There's a big opportunity for the men 
who do it.” 





What an Election Means; a Soldier’s 
Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from a soldier: 


WHAT AN ELECTION MEANS; A SOLDIER'S POINT OF 


VIEW-—MELROSE BOY IIT NEW CALEDONIA HOPES 
PEOPLE AT HOME WILL EXERCISE FRANCHISE 


A letter from a soldier in New Caledonia to 
his father, expressing the soldiers’ point of 
view as to what an election means, was re- 
ceived by Joseph A. Milano, of Melrose, today. 

James E. Milano, of 117 Grove Street, author 
of the letter, was formerly a stenographer for 
the Boston Police Department, Bureau of 





Records, and president of the 1940 class at 
Northeastern University Law School. He 


gave up his chance at the bar examinations 
to enlist in the Army. 

His letter follows: 

“NEW CALEDONIA, July 4, 1942. 

“DEAR FATHER: Although I am many thou- 
sands of miles from home here on the island 
cf New Caledcnia, which is an important point 
in the supply lines between the United States 
and Australia, still I am cognizant of the fact 
it will soon be September 15 when the 
: back home will be going to the polls 


I ection will be unlike any of those in 
ecent years, for many people, believing that 
u r 

y 


about which they should concern them- 
elves, will feel disinclined to go to the polls 
on that But notwithstanding the im- 


aay. 
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portance which our great national effort 
should mean to each and every true American, 
still there are many young fellows in the serv- 
ice like myself who would be eager to exercise 
our right of franchise. Nevertheless we feel 
sure that you people home can fulfill that ob- 
ligation without fear of impairing our great 
national effort. Realizing, however, that we 
are here, engaged in a great undertaking 
which may very well influence the entire fu- 
ture destiny of our great Nation, an under- 
taking that affects deeply the heritage of our 
great country, founded on freedom, we vrill- 
ingly forego this great privilege granted by 
our Constitution, for we know that in so do- 
ing we are safeguarding a cherished right 
which has so swiftly been destroyed in many 
nations of the world during this great con- 
flict. 

“While we are here doing our part to pro- 
tect that very right which you will be exer- 
cising, we shall ponder and thank God for 
having been born under a flag that guaran- 
tees that never shall a man be persecuted 
by reason of his race, creed, or color, and we 
shall be proud in knowing that never in that 
great Nation’s existence has a page of his- 
tory ever been written of which it need be 
ashamed. 

“We of the armed forces glory in this great 
heritage of ours; we glory in the past honor- 
able history of our great Republic, and we 
look forward to the day, please God, when its 
enemies will have been overwhelmingly 
thrust into the abyss of defeat; but until the 
blocd of Pearl Harbor has been expunged 
from the folds of Old Glory, then our duty is 
here, not home; ours is the duty to march 
steadily and fearlessly on to the goal of vic- 
tory and to the preservation of all that we 
hold dear. It is our duty to protect with all 
vigor those inalienable rights which have 
made our Nation great. 

“Finally, but not least of all, my fondest 
love to my dear mother, to yourself, and all 
the folks there.” 


For Want of a Nail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mf. Speaker, one of the 
most vitai problems confronting America 
today is the development of an adequate 
production program for synthetic rubber 
which will take care of our military needs 
and also supply insofar as possible the 
essential civilian needs for rubber in this 
country. 

One of the hopeful aspects of the rub- 
ber situation, however, is the availability 
with which high-grade synthetic rubber 
can be produced from butadiene ex- 
tracted from alcohol distilled from agri- 
cultural products. Those of us who have 
been studying this particular source for 
producing rubber in America do not op- 
pose any method or system of developing 
synthetic rubber; we want and America 
needs all of the high-grade synthetic rub- 
ber it can produce from any and all ef- 
ficient processes. This is especially true 
because this country is today called upon 
to supply a large amount of rubber for 
the fighting forces of all the United 
Nations. While we do not oppose any 
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method of producing rubber synthetically, 
Mr. Speaker, it is also true that we de- 
plore some of the methods used by cer- 
tain interests in this country to sidetrack 
and sabotage the adequate use of farm 
products in the manufacture of the rub- 
ber so vital to victory and So essential to 
our domestic economy. 

A short while ago I was asked by Path- 
finder magazine to write a guest editorial 
on this subject. Under leave granted me 
by the House, I am inserting herewith a 
copy of this editorial which appeared in 
Pathfinder magazine for the issue of 
August 8, 1942. I hope it may help in its 
small way to stimulate the production of 
synthetic rubber in America and to clar- 
ify some of the mystery which has been 
surrounding the whole rubber program 
to such an unfortunate degree. 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL 


(By Kart E. Monopt, Representative, First 
District, South Dakota) 


(Kart E. Munpt, of Madison, S. Dak., is one 
of the State’s two Representatives. He comes 
from its sprawling, 44-county First District. 
Born in Humboldt, S. Dak., on June 3, 1900, 
son of a pioneer hardware merchant, Repre- 
sentative MunoT has had a varied career. 
He attended school in Humboldt, Pierre, and 
Madison; graduated from Minnesota’s Carle- 
ton College in 1923 and won his M. A. at 
Columbia University in 1927. He was suc- 
cessively a school teacher and superintend- 
ent at Bryant; speech and social science 
teacher at Eastern State Normal; and a farm 
operator and real estate and insurance agent. 
In 1931 Mr. Munoprt, a former vice president 
of the Izaak Walton League, was appointed 
to a 6-year term on the bipartisan State 
game and fish commission. Mr. MuNpDT was 
elected to Congress as a Republican in 1938, 
reelected in 1940. He speaks up for the 
farmer. He was joint author of the bill cre- 
ating a special board to oversee production 
of synthetic rubber from alcohol made from 
grain.—Pathfinder Magazine.) 


“For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For want of a horse * * *,.” 


But let us pursue that ancient jingle no 
further, because the United States is re- 
solved not to lose this war and as one highly 
important factor in carrying out that resolu- 
tion it is all-important, today, that America 
be given the whole truth about rubber and 
that this administration then act vigorously 
and promptly to do something to correct our 
present sorry situation in regard to rubber. 

For want of a plan, the shoe was lost. 
That is, the new shoe you may need for your 
car or truck or tractor or trailer is just about 
the same as “lost” because it is so hard to 
get and the supply is so fast dwindling that 
those fortunate enough to secure new tires 
certainly can be credited (or charged) with 
making a lucky find. 

Why are we in this sorry fix? There are at 
least two reasons for our sad predicament; one 
is bad luck and the other is bad planning. It 
was our bad luck, of course, that Japan 
attacked this country on December 7 and that 
the Mikado’s men met with such unexpected 
success in marching through Malaya, seizing 
Singapore and Sumatra, and overrunning the 
entire Dutch East Indies. While there were 
those in high places before Pearl Harbor 
whose enthusiasm so beclouded good judg- 
ment that they told America that “bombing 
hell out of Tokio” was “just a 2 weeks’ job,” 
more realistic Americans held all along that 
war with Japan was no gay adventure to be 
substituted for the thrill of a golf tourna- 
ment. These realists knew, too, how greatly 
America had depended upon Asiatic supplies 
of raw rubber. This latter group emphasized 
again and again that this situation made it 
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imperative that steps be taken to develop 
American sources for this essential factor in 
our modern life. 

It was, indeed, America’s bad luck that 
we became involved in a fighting war before 
effective action had been taken on this 
program. 

That brings us to the subject of “Bad 
Planning.” When the administration ad- 
vised the world that America was to serve 
as “an arsenal of democracy” it should have 
become apparent to all that a corollary to 
being “the arsenal of democracy” is that we 
must also become “the stock pile of democ- 
racy.” Unfortunately, in the speed of pre- 
Pearl Harbor decisions and directives, a blind 
spot became evident in the thinking and 
planning of those determining American pol- 
icies. We were committed to becoming the 
arsenal of democracy, but we were not ade- 
quately prepared (nor preparing) to become 
the stock pile of democracy upon which our 
arsenal would have to feed and which was an 
inevitable prerequisite for the fulfillment of 
such a commitment. 

An arsenal of democracy which depends 
for its raw materials—its tin, rubber, man- 
ganese, etc—upon unfriendly or enemy pow- 
ers is a “horse without a shoe.” In these 
days when it is so popular to criticize Con- 
gress for our woes, here at least is one defi- 
ciency which cannot be charged to the legis- 
lative branch of Government. Senator 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY of Wyoming, one of 
the most ardent and able New Deal Senators 
and administration supporters, put it can- 
didly and courageously in a speech found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 18, 1942, 
when in discussing the rubber situation, 
“You cannot blame Congress for that. As 
long ago as 1937 in the House and 1938 in 
the Senate, the respective Committees on 
Military Affairs began hearings on the possi- 
bility of developing supplies of these com- 
modities. Bills were introduced. On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939, Senator Etsert THomas of 
Utah, who had begun urging the accumula- 
tion of stock piles as long ago as 1934, brought 
a favorable report to the floor of the Senate. 
This report discloses that while the proposal 
was favored in principle by various executive 
departments, nevertheless they all wrote to 
the committee the doleful verdict, “The leg- 
islation would not be in accord with the 
financial program of the President.” 

So much for our predicament. Now, what 
of the future? If we are to correct former 
blunders and create needed rubber supplies 
now the answer lies in the immediate pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber on a large-scale 
basis. - Fortunately, practical and speedy 
processes for making this rubber from buta- 
diene extracted from alcohol produced from 
farm products and other sources are now 
available. In this matter, America trails 
Europe badly. 

Evidence at hand clearly demonstrates cer- 
tain points: (1) Satisfactory rubber can be 
made from butadiene produced from com- 
mercial alcohol distilled from farm products; 
(2) tires made from such rubber wear well 
and would cost ony 52 cents to $1 more than 
ordinary tires, depending upon the size and 
tread; (3) rubber made from farm products 
can be made in less time and with fewer 
critical materials that rubber produced from 
petroleum or coal although far more critical 
materials have been allocated to make rub- 
ber from petroleum than from corn, wheat, 
potatoes, etc.; (4) rubber is not a luxury in 
America, it is needed to win the war and 
it is needed on the farms and to meet our 
transportation problems; (5) we have already 
lost many, Many valuable months since Pearl 
Harbor in meeting this problem; (6) a rubber 
administrator is now needed to centralize re- 
sponsibility for action and to end existing 
confusion in the rubber situation. I have 
introduced a bill (H. R. 7253) to do this in 
the House; Senator GILLETTE, of lowa, who 
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has in 


has 


been a leader the fight for farm- 
produced rubber introduced a bill for 
this pur] in the Senate (S. 2600). The 
bill was passed and is now before the Presi- 
aent. 

The American farmer who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by doing his job the best 
of any segment of American society in this 
war (and he has done it without parity prices 
and without receiving even his cost of pro- 
duction in many cases but still he has done 
it without strikes, without walkouts, and 
without rancor) can save America today if 
the administration will give him a chance to 
utilize his products in the country’s rubber 
recruiting program. And after victory 
comes, America will then be established in a 
brand new American industry to help absorb 
idle men released from war industries and to 
help soften the shock of the period of recon- 
struction. Finally, through converting his 
excess products into rubber, the American 
farmer will have found a market which will 
pay him well for the maximum productivity 
of his fertile acres. It is high time we get 
started in the large-scale production of rub- 
ber from farm products. 

Let us no longer ignore what once hap- 
pened when bad planning failed to provide 
the necessary nail to shoe a horse! 
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The Greater Conquest 
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HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 
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But this is an oversimplified solution that 
does not get at the true causes of human 
friction and of international wars. 

We are losing valuable time if we confine 
ourselves to the pragmatic philosophy that 
brute force is the only instrument whereby 
civilized persons can achieve an equilibrium 
of peace. 

The doctrine of fear, of physical superiority, 
of physical preparedness for military combat 
inevitably plays its part and may play an 
even greater part in maintaining a truce be- 
tween nations for long periods of time. Yet 
it would be a grievous mistake in judgment 
if the intelligent people of the world should 
become converted to the idea that reliance 
an be placed wholly on armament or on a 
balance of power or on alliances, or even on a 
collective system that depends fundamentally 
on the maintenance of large armies, navies, 
and air forces. 

War is a confession of human error and 
senselessness. It is no gloricus outlet for 
human nature but a manifest break-down 
of human intelligence. 





OUR PLANS IGNORE TRUE OF WAR’S 
CAUSES 

Still, criticism of war itself as a means of 
defense is equally senseless. When attack 
comes there is nothing else to do but meet it 
with all the physical force available. When 
war comes the proponents of preparedness 
appear vindicated, and often they are, yet as 
war overwhelms us we develop a tendency to 
forget how we drifted into it and what were 
the basic causes that prompted us to abandon 
suddenly our civilized objectives and rescrt 
to the primitive and the brutal within us. 

It is because we have neglected or avoided 
to our sorrow a true appraisal of the causes of 
war in the past that it is disheartening tcday 
to see projected for the post-war world a 
philosophy already indifferent to the eie- 
ment future war. 


APPRAISAL 


s which sow the seeds of 

The history of the world shows that no 
nation which lives in subjection indefinitely 
develops any love for its conquerors. On the 
contrary, the defeated begin to nurture hates 
and bitterness generate even decper mo- 
tives of revenge and brutal reprisal. 
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OF BONDAGE IMPELS GERMANS TO FIGHT 


LONGER 


FEAR 


Herr Hitler has not won over a single one 
of the occupied countries and never will. 
He holds power in Germany today only be- 
cause fear of the consequenc of a United 
Nations’ victory, insofar as it will penalize 
the individual in Germany, transcends any 


loyalty 
The 


Uk 


to Hitler or his 


German people are making sacrifices 


because they think it is the only way out. 
And we, on our part, through some of the 


utterances of British and American spokes- 





men, are prophesying an era of human bond- 
age which can only inspire the German 
soldiers and sailors to great and greater 
feats of desperation to save their loved ones 


ivery which their propagandists 
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and deception to make peoples fight a war 
they really did not seek. 

The biggest single cause of war as well as 
of human friction in the world is selfishness. 

It is because we draw tightly a ring around 
our possessions, and insist On considering 
ourselves as absolute owners instead of mere 
trustees, that we engender bitterness, class 
strife, economic chaos and dictatorship. 

The wnderprivileged in the world are not 
looking for charity. We must not think of 
post-war world problems as solvable by a 
sort of international Work Projects Admin- 
istration which ignores the basic principles 
of responsibility or the importance of out- 
put commensurate with compensation. 

We must not think of the victorious na- 
tions as an international monopoly in which 
the haves will rule the have-nots and lend 
them a pittance on which to establish them- 
selves. 

We must not think that a readjustment of 
trade relations alone will insure an interna- 
tional equilibrium of economic factors, 

There are dozens of influences which even 
now must make us shake our heads skepti- 
cally as we hear prophecies of a reconstructed 
world in which some central force or mech- 
anism will prescribe rules of international 
behavior. 

What we must think of is the human 
equation all around the globe. We are in 
the habit of uttering trite phrases about lib- 
erty and freedom and justice and yet we 
ignore the fact that tolerance of economic 
serfdom, the imposition of the will of the 
mighty on the weak, has been and is still 
the principal provision in our code of inter- 
national relations. 

Vast areas of the earth’s surface are held 
in subjugation by governments that have 
made little progress toward emancipating 
those peoples. The case of India is relevant. 
Has British rule in India been altogether 
unselfish? This is perhaps no time to at- 
tempt to appraise the blame, but it is a 
fact that millions of human beings in India 
think the present an appropriate time to 
insist on a solution long delayed. 


ANY DICTATORSHIP IS A THREAT TO PEACE OF 
WORLD 

Take the case of Russia. We 
cur reservations about 
may profess to dislike it as much as fascism, 
but we know that individual freedom in 
Russia is as conspicuously absent as it is in 
Germany 

Last week Cordell Hull, our eminent Sec- 
retary of State, pointed out that no nation 
or group of nations could prescribe to others 


may have 
communism or we 





how they should work out their individual 
salvation This is a cautious statement of 
midwar discretion. But it begs the issue. 
Our statesmen some day must realize that 


the power of a dictator—whether he be Stalin 
or Muss Hitler mobilize tens of 
millions of persons and keep them under his 
yoke is a threat to the peace of the world. 
For it sans wars can be made by one man 

rl and that other nations must keep 
on the alert against such contin- 
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huge armies 


gencies. 

WE MUST ACHIEVE SELF-CONQUEST TO HELP 

OTHERS 

War itself sometimes accomplishes internal 
changes of a momentous character. It would 
be tragic if the Russian people who are put- 
ting up such a magnificent and heroic de- 
fense should not of this 


win out war some 
of the fruits of democracy. They must have 
as their reward the authority to govern them- 


selves. It is not our business to dictate such 
a course to the Russian Government. But 
what an impetus to freedom if Stalin recog- 
nized it of his own volition. For nobody can 
ignore the fact that the Four Freedoms must 
sooner or later apply to the Russian pecple 
or else this war will have been fought under 


risy and self-guilt, 
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We must go further. We must persuade 
the rulers of the British Empire that the 
world cannot any longer permit the exploita- 
tion of weaker peoples or the maintenance of 
a colonial status quo that prohibits Germany 
or Japan from attaining an outlet for their 
millions of workers. 

We, too, must look into our own glass 
houses. Even with its benevolent objectives, 
the New Deal has fostered a system of coer- 
cion of the individual that is undermining 
our national strength and sapping the vitality 
of the four freedoms before our eyes. We 
trample on minority rights, distort the Con- 
stitution by adroit judicial interpretations, 
and coddle pressure groups, all in the name 
of political ambition and alleged public 
interest. This is not the way to teach others 
the meaning of individual freedom or 
democracy. 

We need to conquer ourselves before we can 
help others. We need to conquer, as must 
our Allies, the acquisitive instincts within us 
that lead to the exploitation of property and 
of human beings. We need to fight hardest 
against selfishness, the dishonesty, the lack 
of frankness with each other, and the indif- 
ference to the suffering of fellow human 
beings which primarily produce the condi- 
tions that bring on wars. We need—as a 
prerequisite to an after-the-war program of 
constructive help for others—to conquer our 
own selfishness. And when we have done so, 
we can begin fervently to persuade other peo- 
ples to do likewise. This is the greater 
conquest, 





Idaho Naval Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I have just returned from Idaho, where 
I participated in the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon the turning over to the Navy 
by the Walter Butler Construction Co. 
of the second largest naval training sta- 
tion in the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp an article by Richard L. Neu- 
berger appearing in the Sunday Ore- 
gonian for July 12, 1942, in connection 
with this enormous naval project. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NavaAL STATION IN THE CrAGS—$31,000,000 
Camp FarraGutT, HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
IpaHo, WILL TURN OvuT 150,000 SAILORS A 
YEAR 
(The following story, one of the first com- 

prehensive repc to appear on the huge 

naval training station under construction on 

Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, has been approved 

by the United States Navy, Department of 

Public Relations, Washington, D. C.) 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

For the first time in history the United 
States Navy is constructing a major estab- 
lishment high in the mountainous uplands 
of the Pacific Northwest This is the $31,- 
000,000 naval training station now under way 
on the forested shores of Lake Pend Oreille, 
in the Kaniksu National Forest of Idaho. 
The station has just been officially designated 
by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox as Camp 
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Farragut, in honor of the Union Army-Navy 
commander who lashed himself to the mast 
of his flagship and sailed into Mobile Bay and 
crushed the Confederate fleet. 

Camp Farragut will train approximately 
150,000 apprentice seamen annually. Thirty 
thousand sailors will be in training there at 
one time. On August 10 the first contingent 
of 5,900 future gobs will arrive at the camp’s 
timbered site. By Christmas of this year the 
camp will be completed and in full operation. 
It will be unique among the naval training 
stations of the world, located in a wilderness 
dotted with granite peaks and lava plateaus 

Northern Idaho gasped in amazement when 
selection of the site was announced. For 
many months Gov. Chase Clark, of Idaho, 
and the State’s two United States Senators, 
D. WorTH CLARK and JoHN THomas, had been 
trying to induce the Government to locate 
a major Army cantonment somewhere in the 
State. Then suddenly Lake Pend d’Oreille 
was selected—but by the Navy. At first some 
people in the region thought the announce- 
ment was a typographical error. They had 
not dreamed that a vast naval base would be 
assigned to Idaho's land-locked terrain. One 
editor queried the Associated Press to find 
out if the whole thing was a mistake. 

But now Camp Farragut is well on the way 
to completion. More than 8,000 men are 
erecting its barracks, mess halls, administra- 
tion buildings, and hospitals. The camp will 
squat almost directly on the line between 
Kootenai and Bonner Counties. The com- 
bined population of the two counties, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census was 37,930. Camp 
Farragut alone will eclipse this. It will house 
30,000 “boots,” which is the Navy language 
for apprentice sailors, and 10,009 instructors, 
doctors, nurses, warehousemen, and other 
auxiliary personnel. 

The combined assessed valuations of Koo- 
tenai and Bonner Counties amount to $22,- 
844,465. This, too, will be exceeded by the 
Camp Farragut sum. The camp is costing 
$31,000,000. It is being rushed to completion 
in record time. A mess hall begun on Thurs- 
day was finished the following Tuesday. Ad- 
ministration buildings and barracks rise al- 
most overnight. The bulk of the camp was 


built from lumber hauled out of the sur- 
rounding pine and hemlock forests. Some 


fir is being brought in by rail from the west 
slope of the Cascades. 
JOB PIONEERING OF SORT UNUSUAL FOR NAVY 


This is a frontier job, one of the most 
frontier jobs ever undertaken by the United 
States Navy. Bulldozers are pushing over 
trees, and crews are burning the slash and 
debris. A spur is being built from the main 
line of the Northern Pacific at nearby Athol. 
The State of Idaho is constructing a four- 
lane highway through the forests, along the 
right of way of an abandoned logging ra 
road. Linemen are stringing up telephone 
wires. Civilization is coming with the con- 
struction feat. 

For the first time Navy uniforms ars 
pearing on the shores of Lake Pend d’Or: 
which David Thompson, the pioneer Br 
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fur trader, discovered in 1809, he came 
across the Cabinet Mountains Lt. Comar. 
H. G. Clark, of Louisville, Ky., is in ch 
of the construction of the project. His two 
naval assistants are Lt. Robert Whitaker, 
and Ensign Albert Wolfstein By eal in 
August Navy instructors will arrive train 
the men Vv will establish American su- 
premacy on the seven se 

The 30,000 seamen in t ling at Camp 
Farragut will be trained } é 
There will be 5,000 sailors in each unit. 
The units will practically be separate camps, 
2ach in its own clear y in ti \ a In 
each camp, according to Lieutenant Com- 
mander Clark, the men will be 3 
stages of their training. Approximately 
1,250 will be in the preliminary detenti 
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period, when they are inoculated against dis- 
ease and introduced to Navy routine; 2,500 
will be in the 6-week period in which they 
are prepared to go to sea, and another 1,250 
will be trying for higher ratings as electri- 
cians, yeomen, and other specialists. 

Unorthodox choice though it is, Lake Pend 
Oreille is amply large on which to train 
the future masters of the ocean blue. Its 
180 square miles of surface makes it one of 
the biggest fresh-water lakes wholly within 
the Nation’s borders. It is serried with bays 
and inlets. At either end forests slope gently 
down to the shore. Along the lake’s east 
bank the cliffs and crags of the Cabinet 
mountains tower a sheer 1,500 feet up from 
the water. 

Three high mountain ranges converge in 
the vicinity of the $31,000,000 naval training 
station—the Cabinet range, the Selkirks, and 
the Bitterroots. The elevation of Camp 
Farragut will be approximately 2,486 feet 
above sea level, making it by far the highest 
establishment operated by the United States 
Navy. The next is the Great Lakes naval 
training station in Chicago, at an elevation 
of only about 580 feet. Camp Farragut is 
the first naval construction ever to take place 
in the outlying ramparts of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Men from all over the land will be trained 
at Camp Farragut. Although it is located on 
the Pacific slope, it will not necessarily draw 
only upon this region. From Texas, from 
New England, from Wisconsin, from the 
streets of Brooklyn, from the plains of Wyo- 
ming, will come sailors to learn to handle 
America’s ships of war. Although not many 
people know about this big naval training 
station being built in Idaho’s pine fastnesses, 
it is probable that once its attractions are 


known, it will be considered a _ choice 
assignment. 
PIONEERS THOUGHT LAKE IDEAL FOR WINTER 


SOJOURN 

David Thompson and the other pioneers 
regarded Lake Pend d’Oreille as 
place to spend the mountain winters 
ica’s “boots” will probably look uy 
the ideal place to learn to go to se 
blue waters of the lake are chok 
Kootenai trout, cutthroats, lal 
blueback salmon and whitefish. Steelheacs 
up from the Columbia River, 105 mil 
often scale 30 pounds. The woods 
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shore are full of elk, deer, and : 
Duck and geese idle in the marshy 

Lake Pend d’Orielle has long bes ‘ 
the main boating areas of the Inland 
Empire. Sailboats, launches, and cabin 
cruisers jounce acrcss its waves The lake, 
shaped like a vast watery question mar > 
more than 1,000 feet in depth, 35 miles ! Z 
and from 6 to 15 miles } Tr l 
training station will be 1 don §& 
Bay, near the bottom of the question 1 k. 
By early August all civilian craft mu - 
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12,000 men, women, and children have been 
attracted to the area in recent months by the 
construction activities under way. Thou- 
sands of carpenters have been hired, for the 
majority of the buildings will be of fir and 
pine planks. 

Camp Farragut is the biggest Federal Gov- 
ernment undertaking in Idaho’s history, and 
matched only by the transcontinental rail- 
roads in private feats. Construction began 
in March. Tho first seamen arrive in August 
and the camp’s full quota will be on hand by 
Christmas. This schedule means that work 
has been pressed night and day. To hurry 
up the erecting of the buildings, all studs 
and joists are marked before they get to the 
construction site. Thus no sawing is neces- 
sary on the job. The carpenters just fit to- 
gether the boards and beams and rafters, like 
the parts of a jigsaw puzzle. 


Wnlike the Army, which levels off the scene . 


of most of its posts, the Navy is esthetically 
leaving a few trees standing in each clearing, 
where they will shade the barracks. The bar- 
racks for the men at Camp Farragut will look 
like hunting lodges, a similarity enhanced by 
the mountain and forest background. The 
barracks are two-storied, with flat roofs and 
long, spacious porches. There will be at least 
100 such buildings, and perhaps more. They 
will be painted olive green to blend with the 
evergreen woods. 

The best of food will be served the 30,000 
maritime recruits, and this undertaking will 
severely tax all the adjacent farms, ranches, 
dairies, and gardens. Considering that the 
naval! station will more than double the pop- 
ulation of Kootenai and Bonner Counties— 
and that the new mouths will be robustly 
hungry ones—a far greater food supply will 
be necessary from the region. Beef, butter, 
milk, apples, cabbages, hams, flour, and all 
other products will be bought in huge quan- 
tities. Extra land will be brought into pro- 
duction and Bureau of Reclamation engineers 
are surveying the irrigation possibilities of 
nearby streams. 

FORESTERS WORK 


Some of the Camp Farragut Reservation 
will be on land that was formerly in private 
hands. The rest will be on the public do- 
main; to be specific, the Kaniksu National 
Forest, which is one of the largest national 
forests in America. It extends clear across 
Idaho's Panhandle. Jim Ryan, the supervisor 
of the forest, has been working with naval 
officials in guarding against fire in the sur- 
rounding woods. Extra guards have been 
placed on Bernard, North Snow, Pack Saddle, 
and other peaks in the area. “Some sur- 
prise,” exclaimed Ryan, when he heard the 
news several months ago. “Who would have 
thought that the United States Navy would 
ever establish in these parts?” 

A number of major factors influenced the 


TO GUARD AGAINST FIRE 


Navy's choice of Lake Pend d’Oreille for its 
vast training station. One was the fact that 
the location is far from the coastal bombings 


predicted by Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son. Another is that the lake offers not only 
unexcelled recreational facilities and pros- 
pects, but also because it is sufficiently large 
for the most rigorous sort of training. Still 
a third is the fact that excellent railroad 
service for both freight and passengers is 
availabie for Sand Point, on the northern end 
of Lake Pend d’Oreille, is on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern 

Soon men from all over the Nation will 
begin stepping off the North Coast Limited 
and Empire Builder, to be driven away in 
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to the shores of the biggest lake in 
the Pacific Northwest There they will be 
trained to establish American naval do- 


minion throughout the world. It is the first 
job ever undertaken by the American Navy 
in the mountainous high country of the far 
West, and one of the n important jobs 
ever undertaken by the Navy anywhere. The 
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Under Secretary of the Navy, James V. Forres- 
tal, has said that this generation of American 
sailors may help settle the choice between 
democracy and dictatorship “for the next 100 
years.” That is the job which men will learn 
to do on the choppy, glacier-fed waves below 
Idaho’s Cabinet Mountains. 





Curb on Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion’s Power Seen in Counterclash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
toriai from the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce of August 8, 1942: 


CurB ON SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION’S POWER SEEN IN COUNTER CLASH— 
ConGrEss LIKELY To Act To BALK MUNICI- 
PALS’ CONTROL, REPRESENTATIVE PADDOCK DE- 
CLARES 

(By Gerry Schnur) 


The move of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to extend its regulatory control 
to the field of municipal securities undoubt- 
edly will meet congressional opposition, Rep- 
resentative Grorce A. Pappock, Republican, 
Congressman from the Tenth Illinois District, 
declared in an interview here yesterday. 

Discussing the Securities and Exchange 
Commission proposal to force disclosure of 
bid-and-asked quotations in over-the-counter 
transactions from the viewpoint of municipal 
securities, Mr. Pappock said that Congress 
“certainly will take appropriate action” if it is 
reaJized that powers Congress never gave the 
Securities and Exchange Commission—and 
actually deliberately withheld—are being ex- 
erted to the damage of the public and the 
average American municipality. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr. Pappock declared, “apparently is attempt- 
ing to assert regulatory powers over the field 
of public or municipal securities, which Con- 
gress definitely withheld from its field of 
operations. The proposed rule as it affects 
municipal securities, in my opinion, is en- 
tirely beyond the legal jurisdiction of the 
Commission. The proposed rule is not only 
unworkable for the over-the-counter industry 
generally but would practically destroy the 
secondary market for municipal bonds by 
making it impossible for dealers to handle 
them.” 

Mr. Pappock traced the repercussions that 
the proposed ruling would have on municipal 
markets and in turn on State and city gov- 
ernments and ultimately the local taxpayer. 
The virtual destruction of the trading mar- 
ket, he explained, “would of course have im- 
mediate and disastrous effect on municipal 
prices, since many customers would be re- 
luctant to purchase at original offerings 
securities for which subsequent markets 
would be sericusly impaired.” 

“This subject,” he continued, “is not only 
of the greatest importance to dealers in mu- 
nicipal bonds and their purchasers, but also 
to every State, municipality, and issuer of 
municipal bonds, since the price they re- 
ceive and the interest rates they pay are di- 
rectly affected by a genuine market for their 
securities.” In addition, Mr. Pappock pointed 
out that higher interest rates would result in 
a heavier burden on local taxation. 
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“I am quite sure,” he said, “that Con- 
gress has no intention of delegating to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission regula- 
tory power over municipal bonds. If clarify- 
ing legislation is necessary, I shall be glad to 
introduce it.” 

While Mr. Pappock was concerned prin- 
cipally with the effect of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission proposal on the field of 
municipal securities the proposal in all 
of its ramifications for the securities indus- 
try was discussed at a meeting yesterday 
of dealers called by the Central States group 
of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. The meeting was a closed session 
and no resolution was adopted, according to 
John 8S. Loomis, chairman of the Central 
States group. Some 125 investment dealers 
attended. 

“UNWORKABLE RULE” 


“It was agreed,” Mr. Loomis stated after 
the meeting, “that the proposed rule is en- 
tirely unworkable and impractical. The me- 
chanics of operation of the rule would be too 
complex and involved and work undue hard- 
ships on every dealer. From a practical 
standpoint it would be impossible to comply 
with the provisions. It is not in the public 
interest as it would drastically curtail the 
marketability of securities. 

“Those at the meeting did not feel that we 
should suggest substitute proposals at this 
time. A lot of ideas have been brought out, 
but to work up a proper suggestion would 
require a lot of thought and discussion. The 
vunworkability of the proposed rule could 
easily be proved by citing any number of 
illustrations, and I believe that every dealer 
could give innumerable examples in which the 
provisions of the rule could not be complied 
with.” 

Dealers said yesterday that the first prob- 
lem in combating the proposed Securities and 
Exchange Commission ruling is to obtain a de- 
lay so that proper evidence can be accumu- 
lated. It was noted that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission proposal was first dis- 
closed on July 29 while opinions were re- 
quested to be submitted to the Commission 
by August 12. 





Address by Senator Mead Before Ulster 
County Democratic Committeemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Unity in the War, de- 
livered by me at a dinner of the Ulster 
County Democratic committeemen, at 
Kingston, N. Y., on Monday evening, 
August 3, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I welcome this opportunity to speak to the 
Democrats of Ulster County. I appreciate 
the gracious invitation extended to me by 
your chairman, Joe Forman. You are to be 
commended for the lively interest which you 
have always manifested in the fortunes of 
the Democratic Party in this State. Your 
concern with the welfare of the State and 
the Nation has been exemplary. 

New York State, with its vast resources 
of industry and wealth and the patriotic 
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fervor of its citizens, is making a mighty 
contribution to the Nation’s war effort. In 
the nearby county of Dutchess is the birth- 
place and home of our foremost citizen, our 
great President and Commander in Chief, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He is the symbol and 
the source of courage of inspiration and of 
hope to countless millions of suffering souls 
in this war torn world. We, in New York, 
are familiar with President Roosevelt’s bril- 
liant career of public service. You have 
known him as a good neighbor, just as the 
world has come to realize that the United 
States, under his incomparable leadership, 
is likewise a good neighbor. 

We have witnessed the successful struggle 
which President Roosevelt waged against the 
opposition here at home in furthering the 
social program of the New Deal. In the 
uphill fight for freedom from economic en- 
slavement the President relied upon the sup- 
port of all of the people, because it was on 
their behalf that he was fighting. As in all 
critical periods of our history the people 
rallied to his support in that historic cru- 
sade. That support was not partisan, nor 
was it political. 

This evening I address you not as Demo- 
crats, nor as New Dealers, indeed not as mem- 
bers of any political party, but as Americans. 

The real serious problems of the day are 
not partisan quarrels over petty politics. 
The real problems and dangers are more 
serious; they are of national concern. It 
matters little as to the party label that one 
might affix to George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, or Abraham Lin- 
coln; it is of great moment, however, to 
attach to them the philosophies of govern- 
ment which they espoused. The strength of 
leadership which they displayed, in making 
their contributions both in peace and in 
war, to our Republic is legendary. Today, 
as throughout cur history, we are in need of 
sound realistic American doctrines. We are 
in need of leaders of experience, of vision, 
and of courage. We need men who can be 
trusted because of what they have accom- 
plished and not because of what they prom- 
ise. Far from abandoning our interest in 
the democratic processes by which we govern 
ourselves, the prosecution of the war and 
the solution of the post-war problems de- 
mand that we all take an increased interest 
in affairs of government. That remains our 
duty to the brave men and women who are 
risking their lives on our far-flung battle 
lines. They rightly expect us to call a halt 
to politics; to devote all of our time to wag- 
ing and the winning of the war. They ex- 
pect us to see to it that only leaders of in- 
tegrity and responsibility are entrusted with 
the power to map our Republic’s future 
course in world affairs. They insist that 
their children shall not be called upon again 
to engage in destructive warfare. 

he President, within the limits of his 
powers, proclaimed to the world, through the 
medium of the Atlantic Charter, that the goal 
of the United Nations is the establishment 
of the four freedoms for the benefit of all the 
peoples of the earth. In one ser ht 
be said that this was more than the expres- 
sion of an ideal; it was a realistic attempt 
to enlist the moral support, the material sup- 
port, and the fighting souis of enslaved peo- 
ples all over the world. 

There was a time in this country, and that 
time was not so long ago, when some short- 
sighted men and women thought that we 
were too powerful, too impregnable, for any 
nation to attack. They believed that in any 
event we were self-sufficient, in a world 
threatened by dictators waging a campaign 
of terror and of conquest. 


se it mij 


Where would our country be today if we 
had followed their leadership? Was it reckless 
to repeal the Neutrality Act? Was it unwise 


to rim our shores with naval and air bases? 
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Was it foolhardy to arm our merchant ships? 
Was it wasteful to lend-lease supplies and 
materials to the United Nations? Of course, 
the answer to all of these questions is an 
emphatic “no.” 

The heroic people of China, Russia, and 
sreat Britain have been the mainstay in the 
battle with the enemy. Had it not been for 
the valiant resistance which they have car- 
ried on, who knows but that today the war 
would be raging on continental United States? 
Whatever doubt may have once existed in the 
minds of some, this war is now world-wide. 
All nations, including those still technically 
neutral, are involved in the struggle. 

In this global war we must enlist the sup- 
port of men and women everywhere who wish 
to be free—people to whom the Atlantic 
Charter holds the promise of the freedoms 
which we all enjoy in the United States. We 
must make these freedoms the heritage, the 
unalienable rights of those now held in sub- 
jection. We must not fail in this campaign 
to enlist the support of the subjected peoples 
of the world. To do otherwise would endan- 
yer our own future; we cannot abandon those 
people to slavery under the dictatorships 

In this campaign we are competing with 
the organized propaganda machinery of the 
Axis, which aims to win over to their cause 
these potential allies of ours. The propa- 
ganda of the Axis is based on lies and deceit. 
If the true picture of an Axis-dominated 
world were only known, we would have no 
difficulty in utilizing the vitalizing power of 
love of freedom and of equality. 

Freedom of religion, guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution, is one of the bulwarks of 
our Republic. It is one of the four freedoms 
to which we are committed. Under the Nazi 
pagan philosophy, according to reports from 
the occupied countries, the abolition of or- 
ganized religion is their first objective. They 
have established a National Reich Church, 
replaced the Holy Bible with Mein Kampf, 
the sword and the swastika are in place of the 
cross, all religious papers are to be suppressed, 
Christianity is to be annihilated forever. 

The regimented people of Germany are 
being deprived of their religious and political 
freedoms. This cruel fate must never over- 
take us. But this war of annihilation is not 
for Germany alone. It is the design and plan 
for all the peoples of the earth. It is the 
framework of the new order which Hitler has 
promised to all mankind. It is a world to be 
dominated for the next 1,000 years by Hitler 


and his successors, who are to rule by the 
sword in the hands of a vast army of storm 
troopers or Gestapo police. 

A mere recital of this bare outline of the 


disaster facing us in the event of defeat, is 


sufficient to make us dig in with a new 
determination that no demand made upon 
us is too great, no inconvenience too burden- 


some, no rationing too severe, if it is directed 
to the war effort. 

One of the fruits of our democracy is the 
ever-increasing unity of thought and purpose 
in the common defense of our country 
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its institutions. 





of all rac colors 
and creeds are inspired by the lofty ideals 
of our forefathers. They are serving in the 


€ 


med forces, and in the stupend 


eli 
fort at home. 

Likewise our people are united in the de- 
termination that they will actively partici- 
pate in the procurement of a just and last- 
ing peace—a people's peace after a people’s 


war 

Under the peace which they envision, the 
goods of this earth will L2 available for the 
well-being of all pecple and not merely of 
privileged minorities. It will mean that the 
needs of mankind rather than lust for riches 
and power will be the controlling factor in 
the improved world of tomorrow. Acquisi- 
tion of territory as part of an imperialistic 
exploitation of fellow human beings, will be 
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outlawed. Religious, political, and cultural 
freedom will be guaranteed to all peoples. 
These just aims must become actualities for 
suffering mankind. Upon the establishment 
of these principles it will be possible to build 
the foundation of an international order that 
will make impossible the recurrence of war 

The prosecution of the war and the man- 
agement of the peace may take ye Both 
tasks require the united efforts of all of ou 
people under the leadership of men of judg- 
ment and foresight. 


In the nearly 10 years which witnessed th 


progress of our country under President 
Roosevelt, this Nation has been building its 
strength—spiritually and physically. The 
program launched by the President in th: 
dark days of 1933 when economic collapse and 
disaster threatened the destruction of our 
Government, has justified. the vision and 


leadership of the President. ‘Agriculture, la- 
bor, industry, and capital have long since been 
stabilized and become integral parts of a 
sound economic system which made this the 
wealthiest nation on eaftth. Today our eco- 
nomic system is outproducing the Axis 
foodstuffs and materials—we are the granary, 
the arsenal, and the factory for the United 
Nations. 

Likewise, in the early days of his adminis- 
tration, President Roosevelt was the first to 
see the clouds of war. He advocated increas- 
ing the strength of our Navy. He sought to 
build up our armed forces. From then until 
now his was the leadership responsible for the 
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entire military and naval program. He was 
never too late. He never faltered, he was 
always in the forefront. 

But the President alone cannot win the 
war. The Congress, by legislation, cannot 
win the war. Neither can the Army and 


Navy, alone, win the war. We cannot prevail 
over the enemy by uttering threatening words 
or optimistic dreams. We cannot depend for 
victory upon the fact that we are the greatest 
industrial nation in the world or on the fact 
that we have been endowed with great natu- 
ral resources. The Axis 


will not permit us 
to gain a victory by default. The reverse is 
the awful truth. While we have not yet de- 


faulted, we have been losing. We iost at 
Pearl Harbor, our merchant ships are still 
being sunk within sight of our shores. The 





Japs have a fcothold in the Aleutians. Our 
casualties in heroic dead and wounded have 
been many. We feel the pinch of the f 
of necessary materials in the war of produc- 
tion. An inadequate fuel supply is the pros- 
pect for the coming winter. 

On the hand those of 
with the responsibility of waging 
cn the home front hav much to 
ful for. The ill-fed, ill-clothed 
housed in this country ars al 
We have not been subjected to the 
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and invasions as have most of our 
the United Nations. We know 1 
the brutalities of actual warfare 
the benefits of the “four freedoms 
Our task at home is to make it our busi- 
ness to win the war. Every drop of 
and every pound of rubber c: rved, eve! 
scrap of metal salvaged, every dollar inve 
in War Stamps, is a direct contribution to 
the winning ‘of the war. Unjust demanc 
from any source must be denied. We n« 
every resource at our command Anyt 
less is not on riotic, it i cidal 
We must unite in the determinati 
neither the war nor the peace shall | ] 
by default We mu I ( I 
these uncona d peoples of the world, ' 
with u four freedoms” tl b- 
eration « I United 8S 
the ins} h holds f oo é 
to thos en driven i bor 
The hope of the world hour 
found in the humanit l coura- 
geous leadership of Frankli1 evelt. 
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All-Out War Effort Calls for Stoppage 
of Manufacture and Sale of Alcoholic 
Liquors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Truman Ward, of Enterprise, Miss., 
written to President Roosevelt: 


ENTERPRISE, Miss., August 3, 1942. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
The President of, the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: May I respectfully 
submit to you what I believe to be one of the 
most important domestic problems that con- 
fronts our Nation in these days of all-out war 
for victory; namely, the unrestricted and un- 
limited sale and consumption of alcoholic 
liquors—from beer to hard liquor. 

As an ordinary citizen of this country, I 
write to ask of you that all alcoholic liquors, 
whether in the warehouse of the distiller or 
distributor, or on the shelf of the retailer, be 
frozen at once; stop the manufacture of 
whisky, beer, and all other alcholic beverages 
for the duration; take over all the plants of 
distillers and use them for the manufacture 
of alcohol for making tires; take over every 
delivery truck and use it for military pur- 
poses 

Without a murmur of discontent, the peo- 
ple of this Nation have accepted restrictions 
en sugar, gasoline, tires, woolen clothes, and 
thousands of other items. They are ready to 
make any sacrifices asked of them to win this 
horrible war that threatens their freedom. 
But they hate to see the liquor trucks de- 
ivering their deadly cargoes while the de- 
livery of milk for babies and children is being 
cu~tailed or restricted 

Mr. President, whv should mothers, fathers, 
wives, and sweethearts of our fighting men 
have to see loved ones subjected to the 
awful menace of alcoholic ravages? Our 
modern methods of warfare require men with 
alert minds. Our air pilots, the operators of 
our antiaircraft guns, the tank crews, the men 
on the submarine and battleship must be able 
to make split-second decisions. Victory de- 
pends upon that. If their minds have been 
dulled by the effect of alcohol we may lose 
the war. An intoxicated man cannot shoot 
straight. Liquor talks—an intoxicated man 


their 


cannot keep secrets. Mr. President, for the 
safety of our Nation, please remove this 
yer by freezing every drop of liquor in 
this country 
I venture to say that millions of American 
citizens would today vote yes in support of 
your action in freezing all liquor for the 
aquration 
Mr. President, I do not believe there is even 


one man ll 


the liquor business, from distiller 
to retailer, who would be willing to his 
son go into battle weakened by the use of or 
under the influence They know 
the odds would be against them—10 to 1 


see 
lewtins 
of i ,UOrI 


them. 

We are fighting ber enemy. Hitle 
not use liquor nor does he permit his soldiers 
to use it 


a SO r does 
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that you will use your 


nger from all our } 


power tc 


slo fn 12 
eopie for the 


remove this « 
duration, I am 
Respectfully, 
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Who Is at Fault? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, undey 
permission to extend my remarks I off¢ 
the following editorial from the Allegan 
Gazette, of Allegan, Mich., dated August 
6, 1942: The subject matter of this edi- 
torial should be of particular interest to 
the voters of this country in view of the 
constant criticism that is being leveled 
at the Congress of the United States. 


WHO IS AT FAULT? 


So far during preliminary skirmishes in 
the national political campaign most of the 
Republicans have been tagged with the term 
“isolationist” and held to blame for nearly 
every disagreeable reaction from this war. 
Not content with blaming the so-called iso- 
lationist for lack of preparedness, it even has 
been suggested that the isolationist hasn't 
been patriotic because he didn’t go along with 
the administration in all of its moves and 
policies. 

Before Pearl Harbor we wonder just who 
held the driver’s seat at Washington? The 
record over the past dozen years includes a 
rubber-stamp Congress. That Congress re- 
ceived its well-deserved title for one reason 
and one reason only, it legislated as President 
Roosevelt desired; it passed “must” bills as 
President Roosevelt desired; it jumped in 
answer to every command. 

Not once, up until a short time before 
election, was this rubber-stamp Congress ever 
commanded to prepare for war. Yet, we are 
told that those in high office saw the ap- 
proach of war, knew definitely that war was 
coming and that America couldn't stay out. 

In view of the record, just who is to 
blame for lack of preparedness? Certainly 
the Republicans with their small numerical 
strength in Congress weren't at fault and we 
don’t believe thcse who are now attempting 
to purge them, because they weren't rubber 
stamps, can ever make the people back at 
home believe Republicans are disloyal or 
at fault for lack of preparedness. 

On the contrary, there are a lot of folks 
back at home, especially in the Middle West, 
who are firmly convinced that a Congress 
which thinks for itself and refuses to rub- 
ber stamp, is a vital necessity to win this 
war. 





War Work Plan of the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring of 1942 there was conceived at 
the College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., a war work plan. It was 


put into active operation in June of this 
year, and on July 27, last, there were 
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enrolled at that college over 75 boys who 
are hard at work on war projects on the 
Virginia Peninsula. 

Briefly, the plan provides that stu- 
dents may work 3 days a week in nearby 
war industries and attend classes the 
other 3 days. Earnings will be sufficient 
to pay the major portion of college ex- 
penses, and the students will carry study 
loads enabling them to obtain their de- 
grees in 4 years, if they attend summer 
schools. Students who already have en- 
rolled are working this summer in order 
to earn their entrance fees. 

The authors of this plan believe that it 
possesses three significant features. In 
the first instance, it is providing a much- 
needed supply of first-class labor for war 
industries on the peninsula. Secondly, it 
is giving the necessary financial assist- 
ance to ambitious young men who want 
a college education and are wiitling to 
work forit. And finally, itis helping Wil- 
liam and Mary maintain its standards by 
sustaining its male enrollment when 
most colleges are suffering severely from 
a loss of men students. 

Certainly all of us who consider our- 
selves intelligent citizens and patriotic 
Americans must think not only of our 
war effort, but also of our preparations 
for future years of peace. I believe, and 
I feel that you will agree with me, that 
this college, in developing this plan, has 
done that very thing—has found a prac- 
tical way to aid the Nation’s struggle for 
survival while training the oncoming 
generation of post-war leaders. 

We want more boys to enroll ir the 
plan this year, and still more next year. 
We hope that other colleges and univer- 
sities, for the welfare of all of us, will 
adopt similar programs. For those rea- 
sons we want more persons to know 
about the war work plan. 


FOR THE AMBITIOUS 


Virginia today has thousands of young 
high-school graduates who want to go 
to college in the fall. Some, with suf- 
ficient funds and the inclination, will 
go, others will not. Some of the latter 
will not have the money to go, others 
will be attracted by good earnings in war 
industry, still others will feel that work- 
ing to aid the Nation’s war effort is more 
important now than continuing their 
education. 

To these last three groups, the new 
war work plan of the College of William 
and Mary should be interesting, for un- 
der it a student attending college may 
earn sufficient funds to pay the major 
part of his expenses and at the same time 
contribute materially to the war effort. 

Stated simply, the war work plan pro- 
vides the enrolling student with a job 
in a defense industry 3 days a week and 
allows him to attend classes the other 
3 days of the week. The plan, there- 
fore, has a double purpose in that it pro- 
vides a much-needed supply of labor for 
defense installations on the Virginia 
peninsula and at the same time gives 
financial aid to deserving students. It 
has drawn the approval of educators, 
the United States Civil Service and Army 
and Navy officials. 








The first youths to enroll have begun 
work on a barracks construction project 
at Yorktown. Others will have jobs at 
Fort Eustis and the Newport News ship- 
building yard. The director of the plan, 
Hibbert D. Corey, has stated that all work 
will be in a civilian capacity and of a 
nonhazardous nature. For full-time 
work during the summer the students 
will earn as much as $35 a week. By liv- 
ing at the college they will be able to 
save enough to pay their entrance fees 
in the fall. At that time they will begin 
working 3 days a week and earn their 
current expenses for the year. 

Here, then, is a practical plan for Vir- 
ginia youths to work—as all of us must 
do—for victory today and yet not neglect 
preparations for tomorrow. 

For more detailed information on this 
plan I append an explanation by ques- 
tions and answers. 

WHAT IS THE WAR WORK PLAN? 


The war work plan is a plan by which 
high-school graduates who need financial 
assistance in order to secure a college 
education may secure such assistance by 
working in a war industry part time and 
attending the College of William and 
Mary the rest of the time. Two arrange- 
ments of work are possible: (1) The stu- 
dent may work full time during the sum- 
mer of 1942 and then decrease this work 
load to 3 days a week at the opening of 
the fall semester; (2) the student may 
continue his present occupation until the 
opening of the fall session and enter 
under the war work plan at that time. 
Under the plan he will attend school 3 
days a week and will work in a war indus- 
try the other 3 days. 

WHAT ARE QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
PLAN? 

Qualifications are the same as those 
required of all entering students by the 
College of William and Mary, plus any 
additional qualifications which may be 
required by the employer. Students of 
inferior scholastic ability or poor physi- 
cal condition will not be permitted to 
enter under the plan. Candidates must 
take both the college and civil-service 
health examinations, must be at least 
17 years of age, and must be American 
citizens. 

CAN ONE PAY THE EXPENSES OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION THROUGH THIS PLAN? 

Students who enter the plan immed- 
jately can earn as much as $32 a week. 
Since the expenses of living in college 
dormitories and eating at the college 
safeteria are quite low, each student 
should be able to save from $15 to $17 
a week this summer. These savings can 
provide for the payment of admission 
expenses to the college at the beginning 
of the fall term. The remainder of the 
student’s expenses will be earned by 
working 3 days a week in war industry 
while attending college. This estimate 
of savings takes into consideration 
necessary payments for laundry and the 
college medical service as well as allow- 
ing about $5 a week for spending money 
during the summer. 

WHAT IS THE 
THE 


NATURE OF 
“WAR WORK PLAN 


THE WORE 


UNDER 


Students will work as laborers in se- 
lected industry from 40 to 56 hours per 





week during the summer. For all work 
over 40 hours they will be paid time and 
a half. Among the places they may 
work are the naval mine depot, York- 
town, the Newport News shipbuilding 
yard, Fort Eustis, and other appro- 
priate war industries. Students will be 
civilian workers, and their duties will be 
of a nonhazardous nature. 

WHAT IS A “WAR WORK” STUDENT'S STANDING 

IN RELATION TO OTHER STUDENTS? 


There will be no distinctions, social, 
academic, or otherwise, between “war 
work” students and full-time students. 
Of course, because of his work, a student 
under this plan will not be able to take 
as Many courses as the full-time stu- 
dent. Nevertheless, he will be entitled 
to study any courses for which he is 
qualified. 


C.uN A DEGREE BE SECURED IN 4 YEARS? 


Yes; this can be done if the student is 
able to attend both summer and winter 
sessions. Each semester, including the 
summer, a student may normally carry 
work entitling him to from 9 to 12 hours’ 
credit. 

WILL STUDENTS UNDER THIS PLAN 
BY DRAFT BOARDS? 


While the plan itself will not constitute 
a basis for deferment, any student regis- 
tered at the college under the plan will 
have available all of the reserve pro- 
grams offered by both the Army and 
Navy. If he arranges to complete his 
studies in 4 years, qualified students may 
become commissioned officers under these 
programs and are entitled to deferment 
until their college work is completed. 


IF THE WAR ENDS, WILL EMPLOYMENT CEASE? 


Not immediately. Provided the work- 
er’s record is satisfactory, employment is 
guaranteed in war industry for 6 months 
after the duration of the war. 

My purpose in extending my remarks 
on this subject is to stimulate similar 
or other movements for our young men 
engaged in war work. The William and 
Mary movement is under the direction 
of Herbert D. Carey, director, War work 
plan, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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The Case of Dr. Ferdinand A. Kertess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


iF gf Q —“ . 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein a 
very interesting and gripping story of 
the case of Dr. Ferdinand A. Kertess, as 
it was printed in The Hour, weekly news 


jetter edited by Mr. Albert E. Kahn, In 
this article is summarized the story of 
this remarkable individual, who still re- 


mains engaged in widespread pro-Fascist 
operations, apparently without molesta- 
tion. 
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I denounce the leniency shown towar 
Dr. Kertess. I implore the F. B. I. and 
appropriate related agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to step in at once and 
institute proceedings to insure that this 
Dr. Ferdinand A. Kertess be placed in 
such a position as no longer to permit 
him to impose himself upon an all-too- 
gullible American public. 

Dr. Kertess has had close and affec- 
tionate relationships with the Nazi Em- 
bassy and Consulates. He has enjoyed 
the confidence of these officials. He has 
been decorated by the German Govern- 
ment. He has organized American Fas- 
cist groups. He has written ccuntless 
articles of a pro-Fascist nature. He 
attended Fascist rallies. He has written 
articles for Nazi publication; in Ger- 
many. 

Even the Dies committee said that he 
was a dangerous figure in 1940. 

Dr. Kertess worked in cooperation 
with the German naval attaché here in 
the National Capital, and with the Nazi 
consul in New York City. 

The American people insist that such 
figures be detained and appropriately 
handled. 

Here is the article: 


THE CASE OF Dr. FERDINAND A. KERTESS 


VAS 
san 


At Briarcliff Manor on Scarsborough Road 
in Westchester County, N. Y., there lives a 
wealthy businessman who for the last 10 
years has maintained intimate relationships 
with leading industrialists and financiers of 
Nazi Germany and who today, according to 
reliable information The Hour has received, 
is serving as a front man in the United States 
for interests of I. G. Farbenindustrie, the 
giant Nazi chemical trust. His name is Dr 
Ferdinand A. Kertess. He is president of 
the Chemical Marketing Co., at 10 East For- 
tieth Street, New York City. 

The Hour is informed that shortly before 
Nazi Germany declared war on the United 
States, I. G. Farben—whose directors play 
a leading role ir. shaping the policies of the 
Third Reich—trensferred a number of patents 
in North and South America to Dr. Kertess’ 
Chemical Marketing Co 

The purpose of the transfer of I. G. Farben 
patents to Dr. Kertess’ concern and the ro!e 
which Dr. Kertess is currently playing 
indicated in a confidential message sent on 
July 23, 1940, by Dr. Kertess rs 
of the Deutsche Gold-und Silber-Scheidesn- 








to the 


stalt (German Gold and Silver Refining In- 
stitute) at Frankfort on the Main, Germany 
Here is an excerpt from Dr. Kertess’ message 
of that date to the Nazi businessmen 

“In the interest of the general political 


economy of the German people and especially 
in the interest of our 
immediately upon the outbreak of war a fr 

name with your South American correspond- 
in order that through the 
American chemicals these 


business we took up 


ents delivery 


representatl\ 


the several South American countries v 
be placed in a position to retain your 
tomers and ret G n in 





at the close of the v 
DR. KERTESS’ RE 

Dr. Kertess, wl Oo b cam 
American citizen in 1940, first « 
United States from Germany i 1923 I 
remained in this country until 1927; 1 
went back to G ny f a 3-vear 
Shortly before Hitler :s red pot ue. 3 - 
t returned to the United St al 
up permanent reside I 
Nazis had taken over t Ger Gove - 
ment he began makir ‘ ly 1 ts to the 
Third Re Not 1 y y th 
pericd 1933-39 in which D K tailed 
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to visit Nazi Germany. 
eled on German boats 

Duri: is period Dr. Kertess was serving 
: he U ed States representative for var- 
ious German and German-American concerns. 
Among these concerns were American Aniline 
Products Co., Inc., Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Scheideanstalt, and Chemical Marketing Co. 
{originally incorporated in 1935 as Frank von 


He invariably trav- 


Whe broke out in Europe in Sep- 
tember Dr. Kertess—who apparently 
had advance information of Germany's 
plans—was not caught unprepared. On May 
4, 19389, 4 months before the Nazi Army 
crossed the Polish frontier, he had sent this 
significant cable to one of his associates in 
Frankfort on the Main: 

hlosser: Hope you are well again. Your 
number 22. Together with friends ready for 
ir. Afte il consideration convinced 
ct interest step by step, includ- 


Ky DD a Cc ) 
V 


1939 


war naturally affected Dr 
the United States. For 
nunicating with his “friend 
ecame far more difficult. Ina 
ed to Siebert, G. m. b. H., 
3 10, Dr. Kertess wrote: 
remem! 


hishly 


e communication: 
in the past appear to 
lity as 

> you that 
formance to 

n com- 

imagine that 

9e destroyed by 
as yours.” 


outbreak of war, 
Third Reich vis- 
e was a man 
tiege. Before 
States, Dr. 


ter from Ber- 


vince them of the desirability of trading with 
the Third Reich. (The first lecture sponsored 
by the forum was entitled “America and Ger- 
many—Contracts Without Conflicts,” the 
speaker was Lawrence Dennis, self-styled 
theoretician of American Fascism and au- 
thor of The Coming American Fascism.) The 
propaganda mouthpiece of the American Fel- 
lowship Forum was Today’s Challenge, a 
magazine which listed as associate editor, 
George Sylvester Viereck, the Nazi agent who 
Was sentenced on March 13 to 2 to 6 years 
imprisonment. 

Dr. Kertess was one of the incorporators of 
the American Fellowship Forum, the other 
signers of the papers of incorporation being 
Dr. Edmund F. Kohl, Pr. P. J. Kesseler, and 
tichard Koch. According to the Dies White 
Paper published in 1940, Dr. Kertess paid for 
the offices used by the American Fellowship 
Forum, room 2942, 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, by his own personal 
check 

KERTESS AND EDMONDS 

The Dies White Paper contained certain 
statements by a newspaperman named James 
E. Edmonds, which offer further interesting 
information about the nature of Dr. Kertess’ 
activities in the United States. In the sum- 
mer of 1939 Edmonds entered the employ of 
Dr. Kertess (who was unaware that the news- 
paperman was secretly reporting to agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation). On 
October : 1940, Edmonds was questioned by 
investigators from the Dies committee re- 
garding his association with Dr. Kertess. 
Here are some excerpts from the testimony 
given by Edmonds: 

Question. What was the nature of your 
[first] conversation with Dr. Kertess? 

Answer. Dr. Kertess told me that he had 
heard of me through the German consulate 
general, who were friends of hi He said he 
had some research work he would like me to 
do for a while, and wanted to know whether 
I would be interested 

Question. At the time of that convers 
did you assume that Dr. Kertess 
you to ens 


ture require 


ition 
was asking 
ze in work and would in the fu- 
your services for the purpose of 
gathering information which is not usually 
open to newspapermen or to persons in the 
position of Dr. Kertess? 
Ans\ r. I did 
Questior In other words * you 
tl impressior h Dr. Kertess 
sounding you out as to the 
having you pert work which 
ssified as espi 


Dies in- 
scribe 


fron 
iTol 
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would be submitted to the German au- 
thorities? 

Answer. He did. 

Question. Did Dr. 
statement? 

Answer. He did. As a matter of fact, both 
Dr. Gross and Dr. Kertess told me that the 
information which I submitted to them went 
to the German naval attaché in Washington, 
D C., through the German consulate in New 
York. 


Kertess make a like 


INVESTIGATION URGED 

In view of the facts stated above, The Hour 
urges that the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Foreign Funds Control Division 
of the United States Treasury Department 
conduct an immediate investigation of Dr. 
Kertess’ current activities and of his con- 
nection with I. G. Parbenindustrie. 


Mobilization of Manpewer—Fifth Interim 
Report of the Special Committee Inves- 
tigating National Defense Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, in present- 
ing the fifth interim report of the Special 
House Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, there are one or two 
points which I should like to emphasize. 
By unanimous consent, I extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, 

This report, in essence, can be sum- 
marized as follows: Production is falter- 
ing badly. Manpower mobilization is and 
must be integrated with production mo- 
bilization. Consequently, if production 
slackens, plans for manpower mobiliza- 
tion suffer accordingly. 

We shali never get to the stage of ef- 
ficiency we need until we recognize that 
all of our resources must be harnessed 
like the operations of one tremendous in- 
dustrial firm. This thought has been a 
cornerstone of this commiitee’s thinking 
on the war program, since it became ap- 
parent to us after our hearings in Detroit 
last September that unplanned migra- 
tion was being caused by unplanned pro- 
duction 

The automobile people told us about 
the essentials of mass production. Mr. 
Wilson, president of General Motors, tes- 
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indirection. Instead of planning for and re- 
quiring orderly conversion, reliance is placed 
upon the technique of urging manufacturers 
into war production by curtailing their facili- 
ties for civilian production. This procedure 
is neither efficient nor forthright. 
~ * 1 * Me 

It is not consistent with orderly procedure 
to rely on individual manufacturers to con- 
tribute without guidance to the national war 
effort. The part they can and should play 
in the war program must be indicated. To 
date, this has not been done. 


And in our third interim report to the 
House on March 9, 1942, we 

Modern war is a war of metals and motors 
and fuels as well as men. Manpower in the 
fighting forces is not enough. Courage is not 
enough. The potentialities inherent in 
peacetime industries are not enough. Only by 
a far-reaching realinement of the factories 
and their equipment, of the workers and their 
skills, of the managerial forces and their 
know how, of the Government and its execu- 
tive powers—only through such a realine- 
ment can we hope to get the job done—and 
done in time. 


sai 


Oar 


I think that is the heart of the matter. 
Current developments make it clear that 
we have got to adapt this mass-produc- 
tion idea, with its control of raw ma- 
terials and their flow to production 
centers, into our war program. 

A week ago, in a letter to Representa- 
tive Prterson, I pointed out that the 
Higgins case was one more example of 
our lack of a war-production program. 

The committee notes that last Satur- 
day the Office of War Information pub- 
lished a report on the progress of the war 
program, 

There is one thing I do not like about 
that report. I think it carries an in- 
ference that the American people are 
reluctant or unwilling to make enough 
sacrifices to win this war. 

I think our committee knows a good 
deal about the people of America. For 2 
years we have been talking to them, mi- 
grants from everywhere in the country, 
the people who are living in war-produc- 
tion centers, without adequate housing, 
or driving 80 and 100 miles to work, tak- 
ing things as they come, cheerfully. 

I believe the people will make any 
amount of sacrifice. But it must be 
shown that our war program is on the 
right track, that we are using all of our 
resources to win, and that the only goal is 
victory. ‘The people will come along. 
What we need to worry about is whether 
we are utilizing all of the imagination 


and resourcefulness of which we are 
capable. 
The production program, and as we 


have said in this report, the Manpower 
mobilization program, must be planned. 

I would like to see in the War Produc- 
tion Board, at Mr. Nelson’s elbow, a pro- 
duction engineer, an engineer who under- 
stands the relationship of material flow 
to production. 

My own idea is that a man of the cali- 
ber of Mr. Henry J. Kaiser would be the 
logical choice for this job. I have al- 
ready proposed Mr. Kaiser’s name for a 
position in the program. He has indi- 
cated that he appreciated the thought, but 
that he felt he could better serve in his 
present capacity. I can understand this 
attitude, particularly in view of his re- 





| 
I 


cent commitments from production offi- 
cials. 

However, if Mr. Kaiser is not available, 
I believe his judgment in this matter 
should be obtained immediately. 





Why Puget Sound Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Products Should Be Used on 
Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT/ TIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter sent me by 
the energetic and public-spirited presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. D. K. MacDonald. D. K. 
MacDonald, by his cooperative and tol- 
erant attitude toward public officials, is 
making an outstanding record of dis- 
tinct accomplishment as a _ wartime 
president of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. In this letter Mr. Mac- 
Donald builds up the case of the furni- 
ture manufacturers of the Puget Sound 
area in most effective and convincing 
fashion. Because it contains meaty 
data which is of interest to my col- 
leagues and to Government officials 
generally, I consider it eminently 
worthy of being printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. The advantages of 
the furniture manufacturers operating 


in the Seattle-Tacoma area are sum- 
marily set forth by Mr. MacDonald. 
Here is the letter: 
SEATTLE CHAMEER OF COMM! RCI 
Seattle, Wash., August 1, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Corres: On Monday, July 13, 75 
representatives of Seattie furniture and wood- 
working plants attended a meeting at the 
chamber to discuss possible war cont in 





field. This meeting was c 
on of officers of 
master Depot 


their 


suggest 


illed at the 


the Seattle Quarter- 


At the meeting we had samples, specifica- 


tions, and blueprints of 10 particular items 
nerded by the Quartermaster Corps in the 
furniture and woodworking lines. It was felt 
by the Army officers present th ff ti 

manufacturers could determine what types 


ods might be used in the manu- 


of local we 


facture of these items, and if information of 
this kind were passed on to the office of tl 
Quartermaster General in Washir mm 
a portion of this business might rth- 
coming to the Puget Sound area 

At the meeting a committee made up of 
five of the manufacturers was appointed 
This five-man committee drafted a re ut 
and, after considerable discu n and study 
decided that the items could be made out of 
certain local woods I am enclosing a copy 
of the resolution and a! 1 copy of a le 
which was sent by the chamber to all the 
manufacturers who attended the meeting 
acquainting them with the woods which had 


been decided upon by the committee 





ni 


The Seattle Quartermaster Depot office: 
who were present at this meeting forwarded 
these two enclosures to the office 
Quartermaster General, but there has been 
no encouragement forthcoming from Wash- 
ington with respect to possible business. Be- 
cause it is our firm conviction that 
should enter extensively into the manufac- 


ure of furniture and wood items for tl 
armed forces, I am taking the liberty of ask- 








ing you to use your good ofiices ng 
us to bring about substantial al n ¢ 
these items to the Seattle Quar ! 
Depot, in order that this depot 
contracts to manufacturer I 

There are several reasons for belie, : 
such allocation would be advan is I 
only from the standpoint of the Governm 
but from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turers themselves. These reason re 


1. The State of Washington is the lumber 
center of the United States, and should | 
given consideration in any type of 
facturing having to do with lumber. 

2. A great proportion of the items under 
consideration will be used by the Arr 
this area. As things stand at the p1 
time, however, the bids are called and opened 
in the East, with many of the bids calli: 
for delivery at Jeffersonville and many 
Chicago. This means that when the items 
are delivered to Jeffersonville and Chicago by 
eastern manufacturers, those which are des- 
tined for use by troops in the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska must be transported out to 
this area, thereby adding to the already tre- 
mendous load which the railroads of the N: 
tion are carrying in the war « If the 
items to be used here were procured by the 
Seattle Quartermaster Depot from manu- 
facturers in this area, this transportation 
factor would be eliminated. 

3. Several Pacific Northwest firms h 
quested bid invitations from the ea: 
pots from time to time and have 
no inquiries for negotiation. 

4. If firms in this area do receive invit 
to bid, the time usually is 
time the invitations have arrived here 
is impossible for the manufacturers to mes 
the opening dates. 

5. On negotiated contracts, manuf 
in this area find that 
after they receive inquii 
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that it 


the time is so short 


ies from the easter 


depots that they do not have time to ¢ 
factories relative to nails, hinges, leath 
straps, etc., in order to get necessary informa- 


tion to carry on the negotiations 
Tt occurs to me that this situation is 









thing which merits our combined tent 
and action. All of us have worked 
length to build the Seattle Quart 
Depot into one of the important purcha 
agencies of the Army Now tl it 
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enclosed resolution which has been forwarded 
to officers at the Seattle General Depot. Also 
this committee has suggested to the Army 
officers that the various items be made locally 
out of the following woods: 

1. Wooden folding chairs—native maple. 

2. Tent poles—Dougias fir or hemlock. 

3. Tent pins—native maple. 

4. Folding camp tables—legs of fir; tops 
of the following woods in the following order 
of preference: (1) fir, (2) spruce, (3) hem- 
lock. 

5. Molded tables with legs—tops of na- 
tive maple; legs of Douglas fir. 

. 6. Blacksmith tool chests—the following 
woods in the following order of preference: 
(1) fir plywood, (2) spruce, (3) hemlock. 

7. M 1810 tool chests—same woods as 
blacksmith tool chests. 

8. U.S. A. Spec. 23-25 tool chest (empty)— 
same woods as blacksmith tool chests. 

9. U. 8. A. Spec. 23-27 tool chest (empty) — 
same woods as blacksmith tool chests. 

10. “Victory” desk—fir plywood. 

All of the information which came out of 
the meeting is beimg forwarded to the office 
of the Quartermaster General, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and it is our hope that some of 
this business will be forthcoming to you. 
Mr. Harrie O. Bohlke and other members of 
our staff will keep you advised as to develop- 
ments. 

Cordially, 
Curis GILSON, 

Assistant General Manager, Chamber of 

Commerce; Secretary, War Industries 
and Resources Committee. 


—— 


JuLy 13, 1942. 
To the Quartermaster Supply Section, Seattle 
General Depot: 

On Monday, July 13, at 2 p. m., at the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, representa- 
tives of 75 furniture-manufacturing and 
woodworking firms met to discuss the possi- 
bility of engaging in war production on a 
list of 10 particular items submitted by offi- 
cers of the Quartermaster Supply Section of 
the Seattle General Depot. 

At this meeting, a committee of five, as 
listed below, was appointed to study blue- 
prints and samples of these items in detail 
and to make suggestions as to the woods 
available in this region which might be used 
in the manufacture of the various items. 

This committee of five is acquainted with 
the facilities of the 75 firms represented at 
the meeting and is of the opinion that sub- 
stantial quantities of the suggested items can 
be manufactured here advantageously. On 
behalf of all the firms represented, then, the 
committee wishes to point out that the furni- 
ture-manufacturing and woodworking plants 
of Seattle are anxious and willing to enter 
into production on the items for the Quarter- 
master Corps and that their facilities readily 
will be made available to the Quartermaster 
Corps whenever the occasion arises. 

The committee therefore recommends to 
the Quartermaster Supply Section of the 
Seattle General Depot that the Office of the 
Quartermaster General be acquainted with 
the desire and ability of Seattle furniture- 
manufacturing and woodworking plants to 
engage in production of the items under con- 
sideration. Likewise the committee wishes 
to express thanks and appreciation to the 
officers of the Quartermaster Supply Section 
at the Seattle General Depot for the excellent 
cooperation being accorded to the manuface 
turers in the above-mentioned fields. 

R. C. ANDERSON, 
R. C. Anderson Manufacturing Co. 
F. J. Nist, 
Seattie Bor Co. 
V. Davipson, 
Davidson Anrud Co, 
QUENT WILLIAMs, 
Washington Manufacturing Co. 
F. A. HUBBERT 
ring Co, 
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Postal Employees and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a radio address which I deliv- 
ered on Monday, August 10, 1942, on the 
subject Postal Employees and the War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Leo Georce. During more than 20 
years’ service in the United States Congress— 
first, as a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives and of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and now, as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate and a member of the Post 
Office Committee of that body—Hon. JAMES 
M. Meap, of New York, has been a close stu- 
dent of postal affairs and has had a major 
part in the writing and the enactment of all 
major postal legislation during that time. 

His interest has always been of a construc- 
tive and progressive nature—first, to steadily 
improve the service of that great system for 
the American public; and, secondly, to insure 
Just treatment to the great army of postal 
employees. 

He has introduced in the present Congress 
S. 2674, a bill to provide for a temporary 
increase in pay for the duration of the war 
for postal employees whose compensation has 
not been increased in 17 years. 

Hon. James M. Meap, United States Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Senator Meap. Thank you, President Leo 
George, and my thanks to the Mutual Broad- 
casting Co. for this opportunity. 

The United States Postal Service is the 
biggest single business in the world and 
certainly the most efficient and most depend- 
able public utility. Handling more than 
28,000,000,000 pieces of mail each year, it 
serves directly and personally more persons 
than any other public or private enterprise. 
Its history is replete with romance. It is 
filled with evidences of its major part in the 
development of our country. It has contrib- 
uted largely to the advancement of civili- 
zation according to American ideals. It is 
impossible to vision our world today without 
the regular and dependable conveyance of 
communications, both private and official. 
We cannot imagine a world without the 
media of education and public information, 
as well as the conveniences and services fur- 
nished at nominal costs to millions of peo- 
ple who would otherwise be isolated in count- 
less restricted communities throughout our 
vast domain. 

In time of crisis or of emergency there is no 
more reassuring, no more stabilizing force 
in the community than regular mail service. 
This is particularly true in a great national 
emergency such as the present war has 
brought to our people. In maintaining the 
morale of the millions of our men in the 
armed forces, as well as the millions of our 
people at home, the maintenance of regular 
and dependable mail service is an absolute 
necessity. 

Throughout my service in the United 
States Congress as a representative of the 
State of New York, first in the House and 
now in the Senate, among the many impor- 
tant duties I have been called upon to per- 
form I have served with the Post Office Com- 
mittees of both Houses and have had occa- 
sion to familiarize myself with the many 
intricate problems confronting this great 
public service and with the manner of soly- 
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ing them. My interest in them has been 
to improve and to maintain at the highest 
possible peak of efficiency this service of the 
American people. 

Every proposal for legislation must be con- 
sidered in the light of its effect upon the 
conduct of the service and its contribution 
to the public welfare. It must stand or fall 
upon a rigid test of its improvement of 
morale and of public service. 

The opportunity has been afforded me also 
of becoming acquainted with the great army 
of postal employees whose loyal, faithful, and 
expert service make possible the smooth- 
running and valuable service that is ours. 
No more conscientious and no more efficient 
workers can be found in either private or 
public employment. They are highly skilled 
and possess unusual physical and mental 
qualifications. They were selected because 
of their attaining the highest grades in open 
competitive examinations. They are re- 
tained in their positions only by maintaining 
a high degree of efficiency; they are advanced 
upon experience and merit; determination of 
their fitness for retention and advancement 
is based upon their ability to meet, year after 
year, the ever-increasing exactions of a grow- 
ing and expanding public service. 

With such regularity does the mail come to 
every office and to nearly every home in the 
vast reaches of the United States and its 
possessions every day in the year except Sun- 
days and some holidays that it is accepted 
as a matter of course and with scarcely a 
thought of how such service is made possible. 

Yet each sender of a letter or parce) knuws 
that, when he deposits it in a post office or 
mail box, in some mysterious manner it witlt 
reach the person to whom it is addressed, 
whether that person be in the same com- 
munity or in some distant city, down on the 
farm, or in Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico. 

Having the facilities and the trained per- 
sonnel to perform efficiently and expedi- 
tiously almost any task that requires con- 
tact with the people in all sections and all 
communities of the Nation, the Postal 
Service is frequently called upon to perform 
public services that are not a part of its 
functions and for which it receives no rev- 
enue or appropriation. 

Efficiency of the postal workers and their 
readiness to undertake new tasks to serve the 
public interest and the national welfare have 
come to be taken for granted. Added bur- 
dens of the national emergency services have 
been assumed by the postal employees with- 
out recognition or compensation. 

When in 1937 an emergency census of 
unemployment was to be conducted, the task 
was assigned to the Post Office Department. 
This unprecedented assignment involved 
registration of the entire working population 
of the United States. As stated by John D. 
Biggers, Director of the Unemployment 
Census, the efficiency and perfection with 
which this job was carried out exceeded all 
expectations and shattered all precedents, 
not only in terms of performance, but also 
in terms of the cost. 

The handling of bonus bonds, and the 
tremendous task of registering for the De- 
partment of Justice America’s large alien 
population, were also carried out with ef- 
ficiency and dispatch. 

In the present war also, the United States 
Postal Service has become a vital instru- 
mentality of the Government for maintain- 
ing the vital communications with speed and 
effectiveness required by the emergency. In 
addition, the Postal Service has assumed a 
variety of new tasks and assignments Nation- 
wide in scope. The handling of the forms and 
notifications under the Selective Service Act, 
the distribution and sale of motor vehicle 
tax stamps, and the sale of United States 
bonds and stamps are only a few of the 
emergency duties which the United States 
Post Office has assumed and is discharging 
with maximum efficiency and effectiveness, 








The employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, whose compensation rates were fixed in 
1925, have petitioned the President and the 
Congress to enact legislation granting them 
a temporary increase in pay to partially offset 
the marked increase in the cost of living. 
Their plea is entirely justified, and in the in- 
terest of fair play to a deserving loyal force of 
workers, as well as of maintaining the effi- 
ciency of this important service, prompt 
action should be taken. 

The additional burdens of increased living 
costs, increased taxes, and emergency obliga- 
tions entailed in a great national emergency 
fall as heavily upon postal employees as upon 
other citizens. While wages and Salaries of 
other workers have been adjusted in line with 
increased costs since 1939, these postal em- 
ployees have not had an upward revision of 
wages in 17 years. 

Since 1939, while wage rates of workers in 
private employment have advanced from 40 
percent to as high as 86 percent, postal em- 
ployees have suffered an actual decrease in 
purchasing power amounting to more than 
20 percent. Food prices have risen over 27 
percent, clothing over 23 percent, house- 
furnishings over 20 percent, and, although 
the average of all rents has risen only 4,5 
percent, in some communities the increase 
has been from 25 percent to 45 percent. 

This is obviously unjust to these loyal work- 
ers whose only recourse is to te Congress and 
the American people. Every fair-minded cit- 
izen will recognize that, aside from the in- 
equity of this situation, its harmful effects 
extend to every businessman and to every cit- 
izen in the community. 

Already several thousands of these postal 
employees have entered the armed forces of 
the United States and many of them have 
already seen active service at Pearl Harbor 
and in the Philippines. No deferment has 
been asked for them because of the great im- 
portance of their service. 

However, because of the present inequities 
in their salary status, the task of recruiting 
able replacements is becoming increasingly 
difficult. A high tribute is due the loyalty 
and patriotism of tens of thousands of postal 
employees throughout the country. In spite 
of the inadequacy of their compensation, and 
in spite of opportunities to seek more re- 
munerative oceupations, they have stuck to 
their tasks, enduring long hours and extra 
duties; they have maintained the service 
with an efficiency that has contributed 
greatly to the national war effort. 

I believe wholeheartedly that Congress 
should take prompt action to effectuate an 
equitable upward revision of postal salaries. 

To meet the present situation in regard 
to working hours of employees of all Gov- 
ernment agencies and to render a measure 
of justice to postal employees, I have intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2674. This bill provides for 
the adjustment of working hours and over- 
time pay for employees of the other Govern- 
ment departments as sought by the admin- 
istration. The bill likewise grants an in- 
crease of 10 percent in the pay of postal 
employees without increasing their hourly 
compensation rates for overtime. 

This does not mean that postal employees 
may not be required to work overtime. They 
are subject to overtime as well as to service 
on Sundays and holidays, whenever the ex- 
igencies of the service require. The postal 
employees are not objecting to the additional 
hours required in many offices where in- 
creased business due to war industries make 
it impossible to cope with the volume of work 
within scheduled hours, or where additional 
help cannot be recruited because of the in- 
adequate compensation. They are asking 
only that their compensation be adjusted to 
meet a portion of the added burden placed 
upon them by increased costs of necessities. 
rity with 
the postal service has extended over more 
than 20 years has come a realization of the 











increased effectiveness of its operations and 
of its importance to the Government as a 
whole. 

No matter what our station or occupation, 
we have all joined in a common cause. 
Every one of us must give his best effort un- 
stintingly to the end that our ideals shall 
be sustained. That our heritage be pre- 
served, added burdens must be borne by all 
of us, added sacrifices must be made, but it 
is our duty to effect an equal division of the 
burdens and to see that no group of workers 
is compelled to undergo unnecessary or in- 
equitable hardship. 





War-Vital Mining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Death or Salvation for 
War-Vital Mining” recently published 
in the Deseret News of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEATH OR SALVATION FOR WAR-VITAL MINING? 


Testimony presented at the United States 
Senate silver subcommittee hearing in Salt 
Lake last week should convince Congress 
that the once great mining industry of the 
West is in a desperate plight and that its 
critical condition threatens the whole war 
effort with an acute shortage of vital and 
strategic metals. 

Production of copper, lead, and zine from 
the underground mines is down 30 to 60 per- 
cent from last year and the current output 
of tungsten, Manganese, and chromium is 
only a fraction of what is needed in making 
war implements alone. 

The gross failure of Federal, State, and 
local law-making and administrative agen- 
cies to understand mining and its problems 
over the last 20 years or so is the underlying 
cause of the industry's alarming predica- 
ment. For years mining has been suffering 
from “creeping paralysis.” But since the 
war broke out, this failure to understand, 
coupled with evidence of downright indif- 
ference, has given the weakened industry a 
stroke which threatens its sudden demise. 

The end of a large portion of the mining 
industry is in plain sight unless those in au- 
thority do something now to remedy the 
acute shortage of mine labor, help lift the 
burden of staggering costs, ease the crushing 
tax burden, and raise metal prices (now at 
pre-European war levels) to figures some- 
where near comparable to the cost of doing 
business. 

Federal, State, and local agencies seem to 
have long since forgotten that basic all-im- 
portant maxim: Over the long pull, the re- 
ward for success must be in proportion to 
the risk, or no one will venture. Mining 
is a risky business, the odds are from 10 to 
as high as 50 to 1 that you'll lose. Would 
you take this risk to open a new mine or 
develop an old one when costs and the gov- 
ernments take all if you win and you stand 
the whole loss if you miss? That’s what 
is ailing the mining industry today. No new 
mines are being found, and even the old and 
once-prosperous companies cannot afford to 
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do the exploratory and development work 
necessary to keep ore reserves up. 

Over the long term, all sorts of means must 
be found to substitute encouragement for 
discouragement, if the western metal mining 
industry is to be saved and rehabilitated. 
But, in the immediate term, three things are 
necessary to its succor and to the war effort: 

1. Higher metal prices. 

2. A solution to the alarming mine labor 
shortage problem. : 

3. Special treatment for mines in the new 
Federal tax bill. 

Metal prices today are fixed by the Gov- 
ernment at prices only slightly higher than 
they were when Hitler invaded Poland. But 
costs have about doubled. The ratio of metal 
prices to taxes also is getting more and more 
adverse to the mines. For instance: In the 
last war the copper price was 27 cents a 
pound, today it is 12 cents. In 1918 the 
normal Federal tax was 12 percent and the 
excess-profit tax was 8244 percent. The pro- 
posed Federal normal and surtax is 45 percent 
and the proposed excess-profit tax is 90 per- 
cent. To preserve mining normal profits per 
ton of ore mined must be allowed before this 
excess-profit tax applies. 

Government-financed war plants in this 
region, many of them operating on a cost- 
plus basis and paying up to $150 a week for 
semiskilled workers, are siphoning miners 
away from the mines at a terrific rate. All 
the mines are short-handed and some have 
lost 50 percent of their skilled men. 

Miners should realize that they are far bet- 
ter off in a steady job making less. But if 
they don’t realize this fact, some drastic 
measures must be taken to keep the mines 
manned. And in view of the general short- 
age of labor, it is highly desirable, if not 
necessary, that the working time per day and 
per week be extended without destroying the 
mine through excessive overtime pay at time 
and a half rates. 

Utah State law limits to 8 hours the time 
a& man can spend underground in any one 
day, except is case of emergency where life 
and property are threatened. Deducting a 
30-minute lunch period and the time con- 
sumed by going in and coming out, the aver- 
age Utah underground miner is doing pro- 
ductive work for only about 6 hours a day. 
The Governor should give serious considera- 
tion to suspending the 8-hour collar-to-collar 
law for the duration, so that another 30 or 40 
minutes could be worked underground daily 
to help produce the metals so badly needed. 
Since more productive work would be done, 
the mines could afford to pay for this extra 
time and thus increase the men’s earnings. 

These suggestions may seem drastic, but 
drastic measures are necessary if mining is to 
continue as a great industry and if its hands 
are to be untied to produce enough of the 
metals so vital to victory. 





Merger of American Companies Engaged 
in International Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix an editorial published 
in the Washington, D. C., Post, of August 
5, 1942, dealing with the merger of Amer 
ican companies engaged in internationa 
communications, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ONE OUT OF MANY 


Back of the bill before Congress to merge 
the telegraph companies is the same sound 
common sense which 20 years ago brought 
about the merger of the telephone companies. 
But it has one hole in it, and a very big one. 
The bill does not include provision for a 
merger of the American companies engaged in 
international communications. There are 12 
of them, all told; and the corrosive competi- 
tion of these companies is a drag upon the 
prosecution of the war. 

That will be obvious when you consider the 
continual flux in our war relations with the 
world. Areas are changing rapidly in im- 
portance according to the fluctuations of this 
global conflict. Soon we may be in occupa- 
tion of friendly and—let us hope—of hostile 
countries Yet, if our communications re- 
main in a state of disunity, we shall find 
ourselves in diffiulty in making new installa- 
tions and generally in adjusting our com- 
munications to our war career. Moreover, all 
traffic, domestic as well as foreign, is now 
overloaded with war messages, and we are 
constantly faced with the possibility cf sev- 
ered cables or fade-outs in radio channels. 
Under a unified system our radio and cable 
facilities could be pooled to meet these 
eventualities 

Any such 
should be 
legislators 
merger of t° 
national communications is reinforced by 
our requirements in the post-war world. Our 
many have to compete with one in every 
other country. That one is either a govern- 
ment concern or a private monopoly. What 
would happen to our unintegrated system 
after the war would be precisely what hap- 
pened in pre-war there was a playing- 
off of our companies one against the other 
by the single, strong organizations of our 
foreign competitors. 

An example of what this means was given 
recently by David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America. For 18 years 
one American radio communications com- 
pany operated a service to Japan on the basis 
of equal division of tolls with the Japanese 
monopoly. In 1934 another American com- 
pany established a duplicate service. This 
company offered more than half the tolls to 
the Japanese and took less than half for 
itself. Obviously the first company could not 
obtain any business from the Japanese mo- 
nopoly unless it met the new terms. The 
result was more revenue for the Japanese and 
less for the American. That was bad for the 
companies concerned, but, more importantly, 
it worked the general American 
intere 
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facilitation of the war effort 
the dominating concern of our 
But the argument in favor of a 


days 


is merely one of many which 
ndicaps to our national interest 
of our’ multiple system. In the establish- 
ment and maintenance of new connections, 
in the promulgation of and adherence to a 
national rate structire and, generally, a full 
participation in world-wide communications 
by the United States and American indus- 
try—in all these matters our American com- 
munications disunity has been retrogressive. 
Under our present scattered system this 
country’s share in world-wide communica- 
tions can never be equal to its total strength 
and to our importance in w 

The argument in favor of unification that 
it would strengthen our system in relation to 
foreign adm rations does not stand alone. 
A subsidiary argument of great weight has 
been offered in testimony by Chairman James 
Lawrence Fiy of the Federal Communications 
Commission. This is that the end of the 
present multiple system would aid this coun- 
try in resolving the cable versus radio dl- 
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lemma. The long-term perspective is against 
cables and in favor of radio. But it would 
be folly if the companies, in the interests of 
better communications, allowed the cables to 
fall into neglect. Cables must be preserved 
in any rounded system of communication. 
For they provide additional traffic capacity, 
and, furthermore, have the advantage of sta- 
bility, secrecy, and freedom from electrical 
interference. Only a unified system—under, 
of course, some form of Government aegis— 


could insure the preservation of our cable 


system. 

The bill providing for the merger of the 
telegraph services has passed the Senate and 
is now awaiting action in the House. The 
provision for a merger in the “international” 
field slipped out of the Senate measure. It 
looks as if the reason lay in the unstudied 
opposition of the Navy Department. Evi- 
dently the Navy Department, thinking that 
the integration of our scattered system might 
promote interim inconvenience, wants to 
shelve the problem for the duration. But 
unification in communications as in com- 
mand is a vital wartime need, and, moreover, 
the only way to be ready for the post-war 
world is to get ready now. That is the only 
conclusion possible from the testimony be- 
fore Congress. It should persuade the House 
to reinstate the deleted provision before the 
bill is reported out by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 


Our War Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present an 
article taken from a publication issued 
by the Fort Wayne Gospel Temple of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The author is Dan 
Gilbert, who is secretary of the World’s 

hristian Fundamentals Association and 
at one time was head of the Christian 
Press Bureau in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Gilbert has given us a historical résumé 
of the declarations of our purpose in just 
keeping out of the war, and then com- 
ments on the varied opinions as to what 
we are now fighting for. His analysis of 
the problem as to the choice between the 
old order and the proposed new order 
is sound and convincing. His reference 
to the fact that we shall have to solve 
serious post-war problems of our own, is 
most timely. 

The article follows: 

Never in all history was the war purpose of 
a nation so plain. America is fighting to 
preserve her liberty and independence. We 
are fighting to preserve the American consti- 
tutional order established in 1776. We are 
fighting to maintain th» status quo, to keep 
what we have: Our churches, our homes, our 
free economic system, our Christian consti- 
tutional heritage. 

Despite this self-evident fact, there are 
active in our midst those who would have 
us believe that we are fighting to gain some- 
thing new for ourselves and for other nations, 
to establish some sort of new world order. 
Subtle as it may be, this propaganda should 
deceive no one. The historical record is in- 
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When the war broke out, we had our op- 
portunity to enter it for the purpose of 
crusading for a new world order. This we 
steadfastly refused to do. President Roose- 
velt made our policy plain. He said we would 
not send our soldiers to fight on other con- 
tinents unless we were attacked. He said 
that we would not engage in war with any 
nation, except for purposes of self defense. 
The President kept that promise and main- 
tained that policy. He and his Cabinet were 
seeking a formula for peace with Japan at 
the very time we were treacherously attacked. 
Japan, Germany, and Italy declared war upon 
us. They assumed the offensive against us. 
We are fighting the most clear-cut, incon- 
testably defensive war in the history of the 
world. 

Our ally, Great Britain, too, is fighting a 
war of self-preservation. She had no aspira- 
tion to “reform” the world or propagate 
democracy abroad. Great Britain was willing 
for Germany to have Hitlerism, and for Italy 
to have fascism, and for Russia to have com- 
munism, and for Japan to have militarism. 
Hers, as Ours, was a hands-off policy toward 
other nations. Only when her own life and 
liberty were directly and unmistakably men- 
aced by the Axis Powers did Great Britain 
strike back in self-defense. 

When he first assumed leadership of the 
British Nation, aoe Churchill was asked, 
“What are the r aims of England and her 
allies?” Mr. Churchill replied, “The defeat 
of Hitler.” At that time he refused to specify 
any further goal. Hitlerism, fascism, and 
Japanese aggression must be destroyed in 
order that the “old order” of liberty and 
decency and Christianity may be maintained 
in Great Britain and America. 

Naturally, right-minded persons hope to 
see a better world emerge when the war is 
over. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt have 
both expressed this high hope and idealism. 
Their hopeful sentiment is shared by all who 
have not been stifled by some philosophy of 
pessimism. But the question naturally 
arises: How can a better world be achieved? 
Instead of seeking after the phantom of an 
impractical “united states of the world,” 
there are many who feel that this goal can 
best be pursued by a return to tried-and- 
tested methods and standards of interna- 
tional relations. 

In an important sense we are fighting to 
restore the old order among the nations of 
the world, as well as to retain the old order 
within our own country. The old order 
has its weaknesses and imperfections, but it 
looks very inviting to us in the light of our 
recent experience with plans and programs 
for a new order. 

The old order among nations was one based 
upon law and mutual respect. Nations, first 
of all, had self-respect. And, because they 
had self-respect, they respected the rights of 
other nations. Nations had independence, 
but they recognized the responsibilities which 
go with the rights of free nations. Instead 
of planning to merge the nations of the 
world into one great conglomeration it might 
be best to emphasize their separateness, The 
President once championed the idea of 
“quarantining” the aggressor nations. This 
might be a suitable policy to carry out after 
the war. Let the guilty nations be isolated, 
shut off from their neighbors. After a period 
of punishment, they might be put on parole 
And after they had demonstrated that they 
had rehabilitated themselves and relearned 
respect for the rights of other nations, they 
might be restored to orderly intercourse and 
relations with their neighbors. 

The old order was one of individualism and 
competition among the nations of the world. 
Unfair practices were outlawed, but a healthy 
spirit of free competition prevailed. A people 
got what they earned. If they wanted a high 
standard of living, they were obliged to work 
for it, Each nation had to depend upon it- 
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self. It could not sponge off of its neighbors. 
It had to learn to be self-sufficient and self- 
reliant. It was under the old order that 
America and England rose to a place of pre- 
eminence among the nations of the world 
and carried Christian and democratic ideals to 
world ascendancy with them. 

Instead of blindly condemning the “old 
order” among nations, there are many ana- 
lysts who will maintain that our present dif- 
ficulty was the result of a departure from 
it. Instead of advocating more “interna- 
tionalism,” they will adduce’ evidence to 
show that we have suffered too much from 
that evil “ism” already. So far as America 
and Engiand are concerned, the end of the 
last war did not usher in an “era of na- 
tionalism.” 

Contrary to the propagandists, the fact is 
that it brought upon us an unprecedented 
plague of internationalism. Even though 
we did not join the League of Nations, we 
abandoned our traditional policy of national 
independence in order to enmesh curselves 
in a system of interdependence with other 
nations which cramped anc crippled our 
freedom of action. The course which finally 
landed us at Pearl Harbor began when we 
measured our national defense needs in 
terms of other nations rather than our own. 
We had built up naval superiority to corre- 
spond with our productive and cultural 
superiority among the nations of the world. 
To conform to the productive capacity and 
naval stature of Japan, America—and to a 
lesser degree, England—entered upon a ship- 
sinking program which our fathers would 
have thought stultifying to national dignity 
and perilous to national safety. 

We were so thoroughly committed to the 
policy of cutting the cloth of national de- 
fense to fit the pattern of international in- 
trigue that we refrained from fortifying Guam 
because of the opinion that such action in 
our own defense would be displeasing to the 
Japanese. For many months we continued to 
supply Japan with scrap iron and gasoline 
because of the fear of hurting Japanese feel- 
ings and inciting her displeasure. Our whole 
national policy seemed to be designed to keep 
Japan and other nations peace-minded. 

The peace and prosperity of other nations 
was one of our most pressing and immediate 


concerns. It is utterly unfair to say that 
America followed a policy of selfish isola- 
tionism after the close of the first World 





War and before the outbreak of the second. 
The fact is that we deliberately played Santa 
Claus to the rest of the world in the hope of 
keeping it at peace. Our food kept millions 
in Europe and Asia from starving. Our 
money was used to put the bankrupt nations 
on their feet. Loans from America, which 
were never repaid, helped to build up the 
standard of living in a dozen countries. With 
the war-debt moratorium, which cost our 
own taxpayers billions of dollars, Europe was 
kept from financial collapse and panic. Later, 
with our silver- and gold-buying programs, 
we enriched Russia, Mexico, and a of 
other nations 
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America played Santa Claus to the rest of 
the world. We tried to build up the dard 





of living for the impoverished Japanese 


they took our 


but 
goods and built a war machine 


with them. America financed a prostrate 
Germany, only to find that we had created a 
Frankenstein monster We fed the starving 
millions in Russia, only to find that the 


Bolshevik rulers took our wheat and 
to replenish their own supplies, wl 
had traded off for munitions 

In view our past ex; 
many realists and ideali 


that “next time” we shall 


used it 
lich they 





of erience, there are 
ts who will prefer 


return to the old 





order, that we shall not seek to advance the 
interests of any form of high-flown interna- 


tionalism, 








However, there are those who fly directly 
in the face of past experience and in full 
view of the fact that America and Britain 
are clearly fighting for the preservation of 
the status quo ante—that is, the old order 
which formerly prevailed, before the rise of 
modern totalitarianism and before our de- 
parture from the traditional policy of George 
Washington under which we were an inde- 
pendent, not an interdependent, Nation. 
These “plotters of the new world order” hav2 
come forward with the most fantastic and 
grandiose schemes whereby Uncle Sam will 
devote his full energies and resources to the 
task of extending the more abundant life to 
all peoples of the earth. 

In a widely quoted article, Vice 
WALLACE declares, “If we can afford 


President 


tremen- 


dous sums of money to win the war, we can 
afford to invest whatever amount it takes 
to win the peace.” According to his sug- 


gestion, America is to undertake to rebuild 
and refinance the whole world. Our Nation 
has always fed the starving and clothed the 
naked wherever they might be found; and 
after the war is over we still will do this to 
the best of our ability. But Mr. Wallace's 
program apparently calls for us to take the 
lead in establishing “world living standards” 

commensurate with our own 
In his much-discussed article, Mr. WALLac: 
says, “Besides food, the devastated regions (of 
the rest of the world), will have urgent need 
of other materials and equipment to as 
in their reconstruction. factories, 
office buildings, schools, churches, highways, 
railroads, bridges, have been destroyed in 
large numbers. In the tremendous job of 
which must be undertaken, the 





ist 


Homes, 





rebuilding 
United States and the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere can play a vital part.” 
Mr. WALLACE seems to forget that we will 
have a job of rebuilding in our own country. 





We will have our hands full rebuilding our 
own standard of living—giving back to our 
own people the automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, etc., that will have 
become obsolete during the war We will 





also have the tidy tasl of paying the cost of 
the war. In any event, we should be jus- 


tifiably slow in providing any more of our 














steel, gold, machinery, and other materials 
to Europe until we have some assur that 
they will not be used to s the creation of 
new war machines Ne should not be too 


concerned to build up the 
of other peoples until we have son 
ty that they will not again give 
order that they may have guns 
After all, it is a difficult task to reform 


tandar 





up 
i 








man or a@ nation 
Self-reform is the only kind which is 

ing. We can put the aggressor nations ’ 
position where they cannot harm us, just 
as we put a malefactor in jail But reform 
must come from within Like individuals 
nations must learn that crime does not p 
That was the principle of the old order. Na- 
tions learned to behave themselves r they 


perished Instead of thinking in terms of 





some kind of united states of the Vv 
Under which America be responsil 
for the financing and ti iY ( ll 
other nations, it might be preferable to 
return to the old order whereby each 1 
was put on its own and made to prod 
for itself and behave itself 

Many of the schemes for a united state f 
the world have as their objective the commu- 
nistic goal of sharing the wealtl pplied 
anong nations as well as withit 
The notorious communistic theorist, H 
J. Laski, who has repeatedly been ex} a 
the National Republic, has contended, e 
lend-lease principle is 1 less applicable in 
peace than in war. It implies an obligat 
on the part of the richer states to assis 
poorer states in the developme fah r 
standard of living 


| 
| 
| 
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This, of course, is just plain ¢ 
the international plan It wi 
war, rather than promot 


mmunism on 
uld pr 


peace. For, it would 














encourage lawlessness by giving wh I | 
the idea that the rest of the world owed them 
a living. It breaks down the character 





nation as well as the individual to 


any people in sloth and unproductivi I 
the nations know that if they want d 
standard of living for their people th l 


have to earn it. 


Before 


he can get alone with other children, 





get along with other child: 
every child must learn the difference between 
mine and thine. He must learn to respect 
the rights and property of others. The same 
principle applies among nations Naticns 
must learn that they cannot live off their 
neighbors. We should not let other nat s 
plunder us, either by seizure or by play 





upon cur sympathies. 
The plain situation today is that half the 
nations of the world wa to live « Uncle 


nt 


Sam. By military attack, they are endeav- 
oring to seize our wealth, that their people 
may live in comfort off of the fruits of wi 


our people have created. It 
height of folly for us, after we 
their assault, to turn around extend to 
them or to any nation the privilege of enjoy- 
ing a high standard of living at the expen 

of our laborers, businessmen, and farmer 

Mr. WALLACE talks about creating a minimum 
living standard for the whole world. He for- 
that it would be maintained by the 


of American workers, farmers, and en- 


would be 


have defeat 


the 


and 


gets 


erprisers 
America is fi 
nations from 


tl oluepr 


hting the war to keep 


enslaving us. Yet 





its for the post-war world, Amer- 
ica is assigned the role of a slave naticn ' 

duty is to supp the o t 
earth on a plane equivalen h our 
America did not enter this war to crexat 
ny new world order. We entered 


stabilize the old ort 





a 
to 
totalitarian 


share-the-wealth s\ 


designs to 
tem whereby tl I - 
ductive nations are to support the parasi I 
nations. We entered the war to bring back 
the old order in which nat 
ent and self-reliant, 
that they must w I 

ijoy, in which crime and pauperism and 





wnhandling 


t 

I 

in which no nation 
‘sca : 





> are fighting for our own N 
fighting to make Am i 

new international regin W 
keep 
our fatl 


any 
henting to 
ica what 


America free—to keep A! 
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Address of President-Elect Lopez, of 
Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, Col. 
James W. Flanagan, a great American 
who, in personal business affairs in South 
America, has very effectively illustrated 
the principle of the good neighbor, and 
who is an admiring friend of the Presi- 
dent-elect of Colombia, has just fur- 
nished me with a copy of an address 
delivered by Hon. H. E. Alfonso Lopez, 
President-elect of Colombia, at a ban- 
quet given in his honor and in honor of 
Madam Lopez by the Pan-American 
Society and the Colombian-American 
Chamber of Commerce, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on July 
20, 1942. I believe that this outstanding 
address by the President-elect of one of 
our great neighbors in South America is 
worthy of being preserved in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it incorporated in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Many of us 
very pleasantly remember this distin- 
guished visitor, who is just beginning a 
great career as the President of a great 
country, and whose friendship the peo- 
ple of the United States deeply cherish. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the date which 
Colombia commemorates as that of her birth 
to a free life—July 20, 1810—is the point of 
Gceparture of a people toward a higher des- 
tiny, toward a more prosperous life, toward 
a more intelligent order. The genius of a 
few men and the sacrifice of a people made 
possible the realization of Colombia’s emanci- 
pation within a brief time; but, this objec- 
tive achieved, generations past and present 
continued and are continuing the struggle 
to develop the democratic system in their 
land, to make culture available to all, to dis- 
tribute with greater equity the fruits of 
progress 

From the dawn of her independence, guided 
by the liberator’s vision, Colombia has de- 
sired that all the advantages gained through 
her liberation be shared by the peoples of 
America, and that their unity should become 

irm foundation first of their autonomy 

heir prosperity. We have hoped 
that the democratic spirit which 
our revolution might also ani- 

ns among the new republics, and 
hat from the Congress of Panama, proposed 
by Bolivar, there should come forth a pact 
of continental association. Today, these na- 
find themselves confronted with a his- 
torie crisis which, while it is brought about 
by different circumstances, presents certain 
imilarities to those of the epoch which pre- 
ceded the insurrection of the Spanish col- 

Lies And I feel a legitimate pride in ob- 

at the end of 132 years, that Colom- 

tinues to be loyal to her democratic 
at home and to the principles of 
solidarity abroad. 


life t 


relati 


gave 


mate 


tions fiz 


re + , 


merican 
I am greatly honored that the Pan-Ameri- 


can Society and the 
Chamber of Commerc 
occasion to tender 


Colombian-American 
should have taken this 


» generous a manilesta- 


tion of their regard to one of Colombia's 
servants. I accept it as a recognition by our 
friends of the faithfulness with which my 
country has conducted her foreign relations, 
and as an indication of their appreciation of 
the efforts to collaborate in international 
accords that may best serve the interests of 
the Western Hemisphere which, as represent- 
ative or as chief executive of Colombia, I 
have had the good fortune to realize. 

To this policy, which with passing diver- 
gencies is that of all the Latin-American 
countries, the United States has responded in 
recent times with the good-neighbor policy, 
and later, with that of continental solidarity, 
thus augmenting the prestige and influence 
which it has enjoyed in the Americas ever 
since the Declaration of Independence. These 
new policies have found a most sincere and 
intelligent acceptance in the three Americas. 
It is not too much to say that without their 
cohesive effect, the New World might have 
been worked upon, with relatively successful 
results, by the propaganda which still at- 
tempts to shatter its unity. No policy tried 
by the United States before 1930 in respect 
to Latin America—neither that of the “big 
stick” nor that of “dollar diplomacy’—could 
have spared it the gravest of its concerns in 
time of war: That of demonstrating the 
efficacy of the Monroe Doctrine, not only to 
protect the sister nations against European 
or Asiatic attack, but to prevent the invasion 
of her own territory from bases established 
in any point of the hemisphere. 

If the people and the Government of the 
United States can dedicate today all their 
attention and energy to the problems with 
which the war has confronted them in the 
Far East, in Africa, in Europe, or in Russia 
without embarrassment from the continental 
situation, it is due, without the shadow of a 
doubt, to the fact that the good-neighbor 
policy, which has already enjoyed a decade 
of serious and honorable practice and that 
of American solidarity—no less serious and 
worthy of respect, although more recent— 
have helped to create an atmosphere of active 
friendship, and an interest that neither tol- 
erates perturbation nor easily admits doubt 
as to its desirability. 

We understand that this new position of 
the United States is not an opportunist atti- 
tude, nor a contingent circumstance, nor a 
temporary measure, nor the device of a Gov- 
ernment faced by a specific situation. We 
know that it meets now with the approval of 
the Congress of the United States. We know 
equally well that it already has the support 
of public opinion—that it is, in a word, a 
national policy. What we are not sure of 
is whether its advantages are appreciated 
and its reciprocal benefits weighed with the 
same criteria applied by the other congresses, 
government, and peoples of the Americas. 

The forms of cooperation between a country 
with the political, military, and economic 
problems of a prime world power and na- 
tions such as ours that, very weak in compari- 
son with the United States, are still in the 
initial stage of their development, are not 
easy to understand. The North Americans 
will naturally let themselves be guided by the 
tendency to apply their own terms and stand- 
ards in evaluating the importance of our in- 
ternational collaboration. This is to say that 
they will underestimate its significance. 
Latin Americans, in involuntary reaction to 
this mental attitude, will be inclined to 
wonder whether the bonds established be- 
tween such unequal powers can be equitable 
and lasting. It will escape both of them that 
since the cooperation has a permanent char- 
acter, the inequality will be modified in the 
course of the years. 

A fact has supervened which bids fair to 
alter substantially the mental and sentimen- 
tal plane of our relations insofar as North 
American opinion succeeds in relating it to 
its policy in this hemisphere. The United 
States believed, until only a few months ago, 
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that its best foreign policy would be that 
which would reduce to a minimum its com- 
mitments with the rest of the world. Against 
the thesis, accepted and propounded by Wil- 
s0n during the second stage of the War of 
1914, against the admonitions and advice of 
President Roosevelt, the United States, whose 
origin was concomitant with the desire to 
break with the restrictions of the Old World, 
believed that it could assure safety for the 
continuation of its prosperous development 
by keeping free of extracontinental political 
complications. And North American isola- 
tionism led the states of Europe to believe 
that political, social, and economic problems 
had to be resolved without taking into ac- 
count the formidable though unready power 
of the United States. 

The efforts to convince the American people 
that it could not be indifferent to the grave 
disorders which the predominance of force 
was bringing about in international rela- 
tions were disregarded by public opinion until 
events proved the political thesis of President 
Roosevelt. The presence of American war- 
ships, planes, tanks, and troops wherever the 
two contradictory concepts of human exist- 
ence are joined in decisive battle, and the 
splendid determination to make this Nation 
the arsenal for all people who wish, or who 
find themselves forced, to fight the Axis, are 
in themselves a dramatic demonstration that 
public opinion has become convinced of the 
disconcerting and total break-down of isola- 
tionism. This great democracy is employing 
billions of dollars, willingly contributed by its 
taxpayers to carry the war to lands in which 
not even the most extravagant political 
prophets would have thought the vital inter- 
est of the United States could be placed in 
jeopardy and still less, could ever be drenched 
with the blood of its heroes. 

But this transformation of the national 
outlook could not occur without also bring- 
ing consequences south of the Rio Grande. 
Such cooperation in the course of humanity, 
given without reservations, without niggard- 
liness. without a limitation apart from that 
imposed by the capacity of this Nation to 
help, has made clearer, more precise, more 
urgent, the basic principles of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation, which not seldom have been 
presented as Utopias without present or fu- 
ture justification—as exaggerated elabora- 
tions of the good-neighbor concept, imposing 
unnecessary burdens on the taxpayers. Now 
it is seen that this cooperation was sought 
not only as a foundation of continental se- 
curity against a foreseeable war situation 
such as that which we are living, but also 
as the natural channel of North American 
interests in the world of the future, what- 
ever the final decision of the conflict may 
be—and with all the more reason if it is, 
as we hope, decisive victory for democratic 
arms. 

Any American citizen, from New York to 
San Francisco and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, understands now that 
the security of the continent and world-wide 
political stability will depend in great part 
on the growing development and might of 
the American states bound together by a 
common conception of human dignity and 
liberty and by an obstinate rejection of all 
arbitrary rule, persecution, or despotism. 

No contribution to the organization of this 
future power in world politics can be con- 
sidered wasted, nor be judged, whatever its 
appearance, as unilateral or out of propor- 
tion in respect to reciprocity. It is, really, 
a problem of development without limit in 
time, and we must not restrict ourselves to 
considering cooperation in the light of pres- 
ent appearances, without at the same time 
taking account of its projection into the fu- 
ture Thus, just as in the political sphere 
it has been sufficient to give the United 
States, in this war emergency, the certainty 
that no territory in the Americas can be used 
by its enemies, so everything seems to indi- 
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cate that the ccoperation which the Ibero- 
American countries are receiving will be one 
of the mest ample and stable foundations of 
the economic interests of the United States 
outside its territorial limits. We all know 
that inter-American cooperation cannot and 
should not be measured at present with our 
customary yardsticks. A single fact, negative 
put essential, proves that to do so would be 
an error: the enemies of the United States 
have been unable, thanks to the good-neigh- 
bor policy, to deal a single blow against the 
security of the continent. Nor will they ever 
do so, even if they should come to have the 
material means for it at any later time, if 
cooperation succeeds in consolidating the fel- 
lowship of the nations of this hemisphere, 
profiting by the exceptional circumstance 
that all activities, from culture to the fruits 
of labor, are complementary between the 
Americas. 

The United States is today the greatest 
power on earth because, in the memorable 
discussions which preceded the adoption of 
the Constitution, no germ of injustice or ex- 
ploitation was allowed to remain to threaten 
the then weaker and less populous States. 
In the same way, its greatness as a democracy 
and the vigor of its economy came forth 
from the Civil War which abolished the 
slavery, regarded at that time as the only 


means of meeting European competition. 
They were right, those who thought that 
from the apparently arbitrary juridical 


equality of the old colonies would emerge a 
nation stronger and greater than any em- 
pire. They were right, those who under- 
stood that in America the equality of all 
men, also considered arbitrary, would be nec- 
essary to the formation of that unity against 
which those who created their own by cp- 
pression and violence hammer in vain. Today 
they also are right, in a very different sphere 
of thought and action, those who understand 
that American cooperation cannot be a strug- 
gle over conditions, for petty advantages, nor 
a daily inventory of its effects, nor be subject 
to a periodic verification of accounts—but 
that it is a prospectus for future—perchance 
distant—absolute reciprocity. 

Prophetic voices have not been lacking to 
point out that beneath the political disturb- 
ance made manifest by the war, there exists 
a graver problem: the faulty balance, the 
disproportion between the prodigious indus- 
trial machinery set up by modern man and 
the economic condition of great masses of 
human beings. It is possible, not to say 
certain, that at the coming of peace this dis- 
proportion will grcw more acut? because, 
while invention and technical resources ad- 
vance, during the hostilities nearly all peoples 
are being impoverished. If American public 
opinion examines the problem of economic 
ccoperation from this point of view, it will not 
be long in perceiving that—in the same man- 
ner in which continental solidarity has per- 
mitted it to ignore what might have been 
its principal political problem in time of 
war—economic cooperation represents not an 
addition: obligation, mistaken or useless, 
but a more or less long-term investment in 
correlation to the continental volume of the 
interests in play, but producing sure and un- 
questionable returns 

It will not be possible to carry out at once 
an ambitious and effective policy of the re- 
quired scope, while the prejudices and reser- 
vations of the old standards, whipped by the 
wind of this universal crisis, are still alive; 
nor while old-style political action persists 
with its diplomatic procedures which have 
been employed by Europe in hiding bad faith 
behind the semblance of provisional good 
will; nor while the tariff restrictions and cus- 
toms privileges that the imperialistic pow- 
ers established to give preferential treatment 
to the trade of their colonies, or those which 
they might establish in the future in order 
to maintain an inequality prejudicial to the 


nations of America, continue to exist. Nor, 














still less, while the criterion which secks to 
convert these countries into a kind of tropical 
granary and reserve for the industrial activ- 
ity of foreign capital still subsists, all of it 
under the tacit prohibition to better the 
standard of living of their inhabitants, to 
give value to their labor, and to exploit their 
formidable natural resources to their own 
true benefit. 

No. It is possible that there may yet be 
people here who consider investments in 
Latin America as poor business, just as to 
many it may seem bad business to contribute 
to the national defense of such of our coun- 
tries as are not yet directly threatened, or bad 
business to develop and help in the expicita- 
tion of our resources insofar as they are not 
strictly complementary to the North Amer- 
ican economy, or bad business to plan for 
coffee quotas, or bad business to alleviate the 
overproduction of countries to the south by 
purchases that accidentally compete with 
American products. But what surely is no 
poor business is American solidarity: the de- 
termining influence exerted by the policy of 
good neighborliness on the stability and 
progress of these republics. Nor is it today, 
nor will it be later on, poor business that the 
world be forced to maintain its equilibrium 
through the action of a hemisphere identified 
in its fundamental principles and capable of 
commanding respect for them. 

I sincerely believe that the tremendous 
difficulties with which our race has contended 
in the southern regions will be surmounted 
by that inter-American cooperation which 
should be like the currency of international 
exchange among the three Americas—not, 
however, in order to organize an economy 
subordinate to a superior one, but in order 
to form states so vigorous and so important 
that their intervention shall be decisive for 
the peace, justice, and happiness of the world, 
and whose security and stamina cannot be 
broken by any of the imperialistic methods 
which have consistently met with failure 
throughout history. I doubt, with good rea- 
son, that the world can achieve tranquillity, 
and man well being, so long as the peoples of 
the Americas fail to realize democracy in 
their relations and create thereby that equi- 
librium which the great western powers have 
been unable to secure. 

I referred before to the continuity of 
thought which has kept Colombia steadfast 
in its foreign policy. A logical consequence 
of the happy foresight of Simon Bolivar was 
the project of an association of American na- 
tions, which would give to this new conti- 





nental policy its juridical channels, its pre- 
cise limits, its adequate foundations. When 
in Buenos Aires, Colombia presented this 


proposition to the sister republics, the desir- 
ability of its principles was accepted, but the 
opportunity to put them into practice was 
neglected. Nevertheless, events since 1936, 
and the development of the good-neighbor 
and continental solidarity policies have in 
themselves come to prove, each day more 
eloquently, that Colombia was right The 
interests of a continent cannot, in fact, be 
conducted by a criterion of improvisation im- 
posed by the swift march of events; nor is it 
possible to induce public opinion to chang 
its ideas overnight, even though events de- 
mand the change, nor can it humanly bé 
hoped that international misgivings will 
cease so long as the peoples do not know that 
the policies of their governments are | 








adjusted to the juridical pattern of an in- 
ternational instrument capable of reconcil- 
ing separate interests and of bringing to 


every situation the true spirit of solidarity 
and inter-American cooperation. But the 
meetings of delegates held at Panama, Ha- 
bana, and Rio de Janeiro furnish unequivo- 
cal proof of the necessity to provide the con- 
tinent with an organization similar to that 
recommended by Colombia at Buenos Aire 

On an occasion so memorable as the pres 
one I would not wish to conceal the h 


a 
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which I cherish—that our countries should 
understand now that the Society of American 
Nations is the indispensable goal of a policy 
which has brought so many and such great 
benefits to all the countries of this hemi- 
sphere. 

I will be pardoned if my faith in the future 
of America and my loyalty to the ideals of 
these who emancipated us from European 
bondage have constrained me to dwell at 
length on these considerations when I should 
have limited myself to thanking you, in the 
name of my wife and myself, for this splendid 
tribute. > 
a fervent admirer of the United States, of its 
great efforts for the well-being of humanit 
of its intrepid fight for equality and the lib- 
erty of man. But perhaps I have never been 
able to appreciate as much as now your moral 
qualities, your capacity for work, disinterest- 
edness, and discipline. Not feeling the war's 
wounds in its own flesh, moved by a sent 





ment of human solidarity and deep love of 
the more liberal of man’s conquests, -the 
United States has not hesitated to n a 
dramatic pause in its march toward pros- 
perity in order to go forth and battle in every 
corner of the world for ideals which the Latin- 
American countries made so much their own 
that, to attain them, they sacrificed long 
years that they might have employed in a 
search for power and riches. In this hour of 
trial I am particularly happy to render a 
fresh tribute of admiration to the North 
American democracy, today so fraternally 
bound to our own. 
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Democracy at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I pre- 
sent a letter from one of my constituents. 
It is rather a remarkable letter, quite dif- 
ferent from the type of communication 
ordinarily received in my office. M1: 
Merrihue, the author, describes it as 
“democracy at work.” The manner in 
which he presents the subject, indicates 
that the folks at home are thinking 
clearly and have a complete understand- 
ing of the problems that are facing us ir 
this national emergency. 

Scotia, N. Y., July 24, 1 
The Honorable F. D. CROWTHER 
The House of Representatit 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Mr. CROWTHER: This lett ‘ - 
work. This letter repres 
we are fighting for This letter is the 
I have ever written to you or t iy G 
ment officia! 


mocracy at 
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you think I am, and that goes for millions 
f Americ s like me who have yet to write 
their first letter. You underestimate us. 


So get us straight: 
Vote that $6,000,000,000 tax bill that dou- 
bles my income tax. 
Withhold 5 percent—10 
savings next year. 
Make War Savings 


percent—of my 


Bonds compulsory. 


(I’m already investing 11 percent of my 
salary.) 
Put ceiling on wages and all prices. 


Ration my gas—take my spare tire—take 
my car if you need it. 

Ration my food—my clothes—my fuel. My 
great-grandfather got along on what I waste. 

Help Leon Henderson—he’s got hold of a 
tiger by the tail. Help him hold it or it will 
eat us all. 

For once in your life, forget the folks back 
home. Vote a clear, firm “yes” if it will win 
the war. Let that be your only test. 

Do this and you won't have to worry about 
reelection for the duration. 

This letter is democracy at work—a pri- 
vate citizen with no ax to grind—telling you 
not how to v ling you how he feels 


but te 


so that you may know better how to repre- 
sent him 

This letter is from a plain citizen with two 
children, a mother, a job, and a home, and a 


ected right to express the way he’d 
like to be governed 


long-nes 


There are 10,000,000 like me in the United 
States. We will decide the election this fall. 
Don’t underestimate us You vote as cou- 
raceously ¢ ve are willing to sacrifice and 


hi 
this W 


~ & 


in ld can stop us. 
With utter sincerity, 
WILLARD V. ME: 
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Il. UNCONDITIONAL WAR EFFORT 


Whereas the United States is today en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle with the 
totalitarian nations of the world, whose aim 
is the subjection of man and the destruction 
of liberty; and 

Whereas it appears that certain of our peo- 
ple place personal gain above the interest of 
the Nation to the extent that war effort is 
hampered and retarded; and 

Whereas the serious business of war has 
now passed from words to grim reality; and 

Whereas we express our accord with the 
general principles and objectives of organized 
labor but disapprove of racketeers or racket- 
eering in labor and/or labor unions, such as 
excessive membership fees and dues, without 
proper public accountability; the closed shop 
which constitutes a definite threat to the 
freedom guaranteed by our Constitution and 
the liberty for which we are fighting today; 
and 

Whereas a small minori ) 
management has not volur 


business and 
tarily limited ex- 


ecutive salaries and eliminated unworthy 
business practices: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Kiwanis Clubs of the 


United States urge our National, State, and 
local governments to take steps immediately 
to coordinate the activities of labor, manage- 
ment, and capital into a patriotic and uncon- 
ditional war effort; to adjust inequality in 
Wages and salaries where inequitable; and to 
take the final steps in the prevention of in- 
flation by extending the pegging of all prices 
that enter into the cost of living, including 
wages and salaries. 





III. CREDIT FOR NONINFLATIONARY EXPENDITURES 


We believe that every patriotic citizen of 
the United States and Canada is willing to 


sacrifice to the utmost to help pay for the 
war effort; the national legislative bodies of 
our two nations should be extremely careful 
in levying war taxes so as not to destroy the 
basic fabric of the way of life we now 
fighting to protect. Many millions of peo- 

will be 


are 
asc 


ple called upon to carry increased 
costs of living as well as tremendously in- 
creased tax loads out of inc e which has 
not been increased during the present war 
boom. The new tax bill should give some 


form of protection to this great group which 
we count upon to set adequate standards 


of home and family life: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we respectfully suggest our 
national governments include in proposed 
tax bills provisions to give credit to taxpayers 
for noninflationary expenditures to meet ob- 
tions undertaken in d faith prior to 
war. These would cover payments on 





mes, life-insurance premiums, and similar 
essenti which maintain American and 


tandards of existence. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT RALLY TO SUPPORT THE 
PRESIDENT FOR THE OPENING OF A SECOND 
FRONT NOW, MADISON SQUARE PARK, NEW 
YORK, JULY 22, 1942 


This crucial time calls for action, not hesi- 
tation. Our strategy, our tactics must as- 
sume risks—great risks, dangerous risks. But 
not to risk is more dangerous still to the 
cause and the country we love. 

One of the chief aspects of Hitler’s genius 
has been his willingness to dare dangerous 
risks. It has been his own peculiar and devil- 
ish power to make the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force forget the restraints of discipline 
and tradition and leap dangerous gaps one 
after another. He has never lost his mo- 
mentum, never paused to prepare for defeat, 
but driven ahead with relentless certainty 
and sureness. I am afraid we have too much 
emphasized the orthodox way of fighting; 
that we have not enough cut ourselves loose 
from the old ways of doing things; that we 
think too much about how it is to be done 
and too little of our determination to do it 
at all costs. 

We face now a greater danger by inaction 
than by any action we can take. Today the 
Russian Army and the Russian morale, those 
gallant Russian men, women, and children 
are literally blocking the path of tyranny and 
torture the earth. They stand in 
front of every free home and institution. 
They are the bulwark against odious tyranny 
and barbaric cruelty. If they fall, God for- 
bid, the avalanche of terror which is dammed 
up behind them will inundate the Old 
World and desecrate and despoil every fair 
thing to be found. 

If they fall, this country and this con- 
tinent, the people of Britain, and her Do- 
minions will be bled white before they can 
ever stop the terrible Hitler avalanche and 
the Japanese scourge. 

Imagine if Hitler by gambling his all, the 
destiny of Germany and his name in history, 
could immobilize the Russian Army and Rus- 
sian effort this year, what would stand in his 
way anywhere in Europe, Asia, or Africa? If 
all that mighty land could be brought with- 
in the cruel sway of him or his satellites, he 
would dominate seven-eighths of the world’s 
people, twice as much land area as in the re- 
maining land portions of the earth, and a 
quantity of raw materials, strategic and 
critical, the like of which no other group of 
nations could command. He would possess 
a power not only to wage unceasing war, but 
to prevent any other nation from an ade- 
quate preparation for war, deny to them, to 
us, the power to build the machines of war 
with which to break this satanic strength. 

This year, therefore, holds in its womb the 
destiny of earth, the race of man, the 
sacredness and security of every good thing 
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We must not, therefore 


n whatever the cost, 
ision to give effective 
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I often prefer to trust the instincts of 
the people rather than the tradition-bound 
minds of discipline nurtured men. The in- 
stinct of America tcday senses that nothing 
we can do is so dangerous as to do nothing. 

This is a new kind of war, fought in new 
ways. Never was the offenses at such a pre- 
mium as in this novel war. It is also the 
war of impossibles. Everything Hitler has 
done, even Hitler himself, many good, hon- 
est, wise, but misguided men called impos- 
sible. It could not happen anywhere, they 
thought. Now we know, as the great philoso- 
pher said, that the difficult is only that which 
we do tomorrow, the impossible that which 
takes a little longer. 

Every principle of warfare has been vio- 
lated by the great geniuses of war. Those 
who have taken the greatest risks have gained 
the greatest rewards. 

It is an old story now that when the troops 
of Hitler marched into the Rhineland they 
had orders to return at once if they met op- 
position. They dared to strike although it 
has been said that many of their good old 
disciplined and tradition-bound generals al- 
most had apoplexy until they saw the French 
would not fight. When Hitler launched the 
blitzkrieg it did not seem possible. When 
he assaulted Norway it seemed impossible 
as a military task. When he moved his 
army through the Ardennes Forest he only 
had to encounter the weakest part of the 
French Army because the French thought 
it impossible to move modern equipment 
over such difficult terrain. When Hitler 
hurled his spear of motorized troops straight 
across France to the Atlantic Coast, a spear 
two or three hundred miles long and only 
four or five miles wide, he violated every 
principle of war and again achieved the im- 
possible. When he took Crete with para- 
troops again the wreath of victory was the 
impossible. 

His whole rise to power, his genius, is pred- 
icated upon his willingness to risk, to dare, 
and especially to do what other men would 
not attempt. 

Was it not Hannibal who achieved the im- 
possible in moving his elephants over the 


Alps? Was it not another Napoleon who 
achieved the impossible by scaling those 
same inaccessible Alps with an army and 


artillery? 

In the World War it was only General 
Pershing who insisted that the war had to 
become a war of movement. He made it a 
war of movement. He stopped the crucial 
attack of the Germans and eventually the 
impossible was the crushing of the mighty 
German Army and the unbreakable Hinden- 
burg line. 

I remember words attributed to President 
Wilson in 1917 in addressing the officers of 
our Atlantic fleet when he challenged that 
fleet, those officers, to meet this new attack 
of the submarines with a new kind of 
sistance. He challenged them to risk 
fleet, if necessary, but not to suffer them- 
selves to be strangled into impotence by 
attrition. 

The genius of America been its un- 
willingness to admit that anything was im- 
possible. No mountain was too high to scale 
No vein too deep in the bosom of the earth 


re- 


the 


has 


to be inaccessible No stream too wide to 
span. No continent too difficult to cross. 
Americans did not ask whether it could be 
done. They did it. 

When will America shake off this un-Amer- 
ican word “can’t”? This foreign importa- 
tion “impossible’’? 

The world is falling around our heads. 


The enemy is eating under every foundation 
of our world. We cannot block every tunnel 
he attempts. We cannot obstruct every path 
he pursues. The only way to meet, to hurl 
back this assault is to clutch the enemy’s 
throat and choke the tyrant into impotency, 
sever his jugular, crush his head. That will 








| 


stop those steel fingers reaching out to crush 
every fine and fragile thing in the earth. 
That will stop those iron-heeled boots break- 
ing every edifice and every heart. That will 
stop his marionettes on land and sea. 

Hit Hitler somehow, somewhere; but heed 
not that man who counsels caution or begs 
for timidity. 

If out of the aroused heart of a people 
which sees a bloody Damoclean sword hang- 
ing over its head there burst the irresistible 
demand to fight, none will dare to deny it. 

After all, whose sons are to fight but yours? 
Whose firesides will bear the honored crepe 
but yours? Across whose thresholds will the 
shadows fall but yours? Whose eyes shall 
drop the tears but yours? And whose heart 
shall be wrung in anguish but the hearts of 
the simple men and women of America? 
Who think not of quibbling or can’t but of 
that world which they have sworn to save, 
even with their sons? 

You the people, therefore, have the right 
to speak and to speak as one with authority. 
You have the right to demand because it is 
you who give the only hope of victory. 

Tell your America, therefore, to find it- 
self and its soul; to heed not those who are 
not typically American in their unconquer- 
able spirit; in their unyielding determina- 
tion; in their singleness of resolve that any- 
thing we will is possible. Only such a spirit 
is worthy of America. Only such a will can 
save America. 





Father Peter B. Duffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Kincs County, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW YoRK, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Whereas Father Peter B. Duffee, Order of 
Friars Minor, associated with the Church of 
St. Francis Assisi, New York City, who, 
ing the fire of the steamship Lajayette (for- 
merly the Normandie), performed valiant and 
heroic services to the enlisted personnel and 
the employees of the United States Govern- 
ment at a great peril to himself; and 
Whereas in the performance of his spiritual 
duties he suffered considerable injuries, as a 
result of which he was hos li nd prob- 
ably will be permanently; abled: Now 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the American Legion « 
County, Department of New York, in twenty- 
fourth annual convention assembled, ; 
10th day of July 1942, That suitable recogni- 
tion of the valiant services rendered by Father 
Duffee be given by the United States Gov 
ment; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of tliis resolution be 
forwarded to Senators WAGNER and Megap and 
all the Members of the New Y 





or 
cur- 

















of the House of Representatives witl 
quest that they further the purpose of this 
resolution 
Respectfully submitted 
DANIEL F. ROGERS 
County Commander 


Attest: 
MAS F. KILCOURSE, 
County Adjutant, 


/ 
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RECORD 
The Church Looks Forward 


SXTENSION OF R 


OF 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IMARKS 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, to me it is highly significant 


and most encouraging to note that our 
church and religious leaders are begin- 
ning to evaluate the economics of the 
Christian Bible and to advocate the 
practical application of Bible truths and 
Bible principles to our social, economic, 
and political problems. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been entirely 
too little religion in the affairs of gov- 
ernment; indeed, that is the underlying 
cause of our troubles and the present 


world upheaval. We have been disre- 
garding and violating the basic laws 
of the universe, which are moral and 


spiritual. 

Dr. John Scholte Nollen, president of 
Grinnell College, head of the Presby- 
terian Social Union, and prominent in 
church councils, in a timely article in 
the Free World magazine issue for April 
1942 indicates that the Christian 
churches are finally awakening to their 
great responsibility in the present world 
crisis and will prove a potent factor in 
forming a new Christian world founded 
upon equity and justice. Dr. Nollen’s 
article should be read and pondered by 
everyone who cherishes hopes for a 
better, brighter, and happier world for 
all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, by the unanimous con- 
sent granted by my colleagues, I am 
reproducing at this point in the Rrecorp 
the article referred to, reading as 
follows: 

THE CHURCH LOOKS 
(By John Scholte 


FORWARD 
Nollen ) 
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country are now learning at tragic cost the 
futility of our vain attempt to insulate our- 
selves from pestiferous malady. We 
should have known that in the modern world 
isolation is obsolete or, in Christian terms, 
that we are “members one of another.” 
Events are forcing upon us by cruel com- 
pulsion an education which we have fatu- 
ously refused to absorb by less painful meth- 


this 





ods. In our national pride and fancied se- 
curity we have believed that we were safe 
within our borders because of our size and 
our power: the richest nation on earth, the 
most inventive and productive, with the 


highest standard of living and the best claim 
to leadership. In the lush Mesozoic age the 
brontosaurus might have made a somewhat 
similar boast, yet he was eliminated by the 
inexorable process of evolution because he 
lacked the essential power of intelligent 
adaptation. His maladjustment was fatal. 
It ts becoming clear by now that we are 
living in the midst of one of the great crises 
of human history and social development. 
Our favorite slogan, “Business as usual,” has 
become fatally stupid because the “usual” is 
already obsolete. It may cost us a hundred 





billion dollars, or more, and an unknown 
loss of precious lives to learn this lesson; 
but learn it we must. Fortunately, we are 
having it brought home to us quite early 
that our bumptious assurance of easy supe- 


riority had no basis in fact. A decent mod- 
esty, coupled with the most intense effort all 
along the line, will serve us better. But if 
and when, by the exercise of all our energy, 
we have gained a victory over the enemy, 
what then? One thing is obvious: we cannot 
wash our hands of the world’s problems as 
we did after the First World War. That ges- 
ture we now know to have been disastrous 
and we are paying for it in a cost that runs 
into astronomical figures. What then? 
Even the politicians, who are the most 
tradition-ridden specimens of the genus 
homo, are seeing that our old world has gone 
to smash and that a new one has to be built. 
Britain and the United States have confessed 
through their leaders that they must cooper- 
ate in this tremendous task. But the clearest 
voice to date about this matter has come, not 
from the politicians, but from the Christian 
Church—and from the most conservative of 





Protestant bodies, the Church of England. 
This fact is new and mightily encouraging 
Historically, the church has always sung 
Te Deums to celebrate the military exploits 
of its local potentates. In the first World 
hurch stooped to the menial task 

ting agency for its national armies 

it was impotent to stay the folly 

ans who, in the name of peace, pro- 

C an uneasy armistice. Both re- 

i political leaders ignored the ter- 












rible wor Paul: “Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: For whatsoever a man soweth, 
that sl he also reap.” 

If ti same tragic mistake is to be made 
over again, it will not be because authori- 
t ve voice have not sounded a warning 
and show: better way. Indeed, many voices 
I alre y spoken, but none more insist- 
ently or powerfully than a company of 200 
cleric lay leaders of the Anglican 
Church wl met at Malvern College Janu- 
ary 7, 1941 Against the background of the 
I the pronouncements of these church- 
me g the vested interests of the 

t litt! ht little is " may well be 
( 1 re nary Here are the relevant 
planks ¢ platform: 

The unif tion of Euro} iS a coopera- 
ti con 

2.1 I t rade, a genuine inter- 
*har f I y needed commodities in- 

1 f I for a »-called favorable 
balance I earth and its resources treated 
no lor as a reservoir of potential wealth 





to be exploited but as a storehouse of divine 
bounty on which we utterly depend. 

3. Christian doctrine must insist that pro- 
duction exists for consumption. Treating 
human work and human satisfaction as 
means to a false end—namely, monetary 
gain—becomes the source of unemployment 
at home and Gangerous competition for mark- 
ets abroad. The satisfaction of human needs 
is the only true end of production. “The in- 
dustrial world as we know it offends against 
these principles.” 

4. The rights of labor recognized in prin- 
ciple as equal to those of capital in the con- 
trol of industry. 

5. No one should be deprived of the sup- 
port necessary for the “good life” by the fact 
that there is at some time no demand for 
his labor. 

6. Of primary importance is the securing 
to all children and adolescents the educa- 
tional cpportunities best suited to develop 
their faculties. 

7. The church has the duty and the right 
to speak to the world concerning the true 
principles of human life. 

8. Christian people should take the fullest 
possible share in public life, in Parliament, 
in municipal councils, in trade unions, and 
in all other bodies affecting the public wel- 
fare. 

For these statements there was unanimous 
support. There was even a large majority for 
an amendment propcsed by Sir Richard Ac- 
land, M. P., to the effect that the time had 
come for Christians to proclaim the need of 
seeking some form of society in which the 
stumbling block of ownership by private in- 
dividuals of the great resources of a com- 
munity will be removed. Sir Richard ar- 
raigned the status quo in vitriolic terms. He 
said, as a layman to the clericals: “For over 
150 years you have neglected your duty be- 
cause of sheer funk. The whole structure of 
society is, from the Christian point of view, 
rotten and must permanently frustrate your 
efforts to create for the individual the possi- 
bility of a Christian life. In order to save 
humanity from the horror of nazi-ism, we 
must find a way of living superior, not merely 
to nazi-ism, but to that which we ourselves 
knew before. You must be prepared to offend 
pecple who are determined to preserve the 
existing order. I beg of you now to proclaim 
the new society openly. So only will you save 
yourselves and us.” 

Christian leadership in the United States 
has spoken out in similar terms. The Federal 
Council of Churches, which in 1917 hitched its 
chariot to the war juggernaut, now has a 
far different message, beginning with humble 
confession: “We do not disclaim our share in 
ths events” which released the evil forces 
of today; “conscious of our participation in 
the world’s sin, we would be humble and peni- 
tent before God * * * and become His 
instruments for fashioning a free, just, and 
neighborly world. * * * The church must 
be in the vanguard of the preparation for a 
just and durable peace. We must build now 


the spiritual foundations for a better order 
of the world This task is immediate and 
cannot be delayed.” 

No less clear in its recognition of the 


urgency of the present situation is the state- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, held in November 1941. The bishops, 
believing that “Christianity faces today its 
most serious crisis since the church came out 
of the catacombs,” echo the prayer of Pope 
Pius XII “that a just peace and an ordered 
prosperity may be restored to a distracted 
world,” and quote a papal letter urging that 
“the goods which were created by God for all 
men should flow equitably to all according to 
the principles of justice and charity The 
while recogni “the inviola- 


private property,” condemns the evils 


statement, 
bility of 
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of “unrestrained capitalism” and insists that 
“progress and peace depend on securing living 
space for all the nations of the world,” with 
special emphasis on “vital space for the rural 
family” and the social significance of wide- 
spread ownership of land in the form of the 
family homestead. Catholic Action for Jan- 
uary 1942 stresses “the rapid growth of popu- 
lar Catholic action designed to promote social 
justice by such means as minimum-wag 

legislation, the establishment of maximum 
working hours, elimination of child labor, 
protection of women in industry, development 
of joint control of industry by employers and 
workers through their respective democratic 
organizations, under the supervision of the 
state, and the participation of workers in the 
management, ownership, and profits of in- 
dustry and commerce.” 

The forward-looking attitude of Jewish 
thought is well expressed in an elaborate 
Pronouncement on Social Justice by the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America in May, 1941. 
There are striking similarities here with the 
statements of the Anglican leaders. It is as- 
sumed as axiomatic that men must live for 
each other, that mutual aid and human co- 
operation are indispensable both for peace 
in society and for moral excellence in the 
individual. As essential in order to change 
our social order and inaugurate a new era of 
Justice and peace, democracy in economic 
life demands that private property be sub- 
ordinated to publie welfare, that government 
prevent economic exploitation of the weak 
by the strong in a cooperative democratic 
economy. 

The rabbis favor the enlargement of 
facilities for free education for all, the crea- 
tion of additional means of making available 
the cultural treasures of mankind to millions 
who now have no access to them. They in- 
sist that the wealth of the world should 
be used socially, and regard all private 
monopoly of natural resources and the ma- 
chinery of large scale production as involving 
injustice, while recognizing the impracti- 
cability of an immediate transfer from pri- 
vate to public ownership. They maintain 
that it is the responsibility of government, 
whenever private industry is unable to pro- 
vide employment for all, to engage in such 
useful public works as shall employ those 
whose services cannot be utilized by produc- 
tive industry * * * to give full and ade- 
quate relief to all who cannot find employ- 
ment either in private industry or in public 
service. 

“The funds for this purpose should he se- 
cured by taxation, the incidence of which 
shall fall on large aggregations of wealth.” 
Finally, they “look to that social order which 
shall be based on human cooperation rather 
than on competition inspired by greed, and 
in which the wealth of human and natural 
resources shall be used for the good of all men 
and to make possible self-fulfillment to each 
human being.” 

It is significant that the clearest progres- 
sive utterances looking toward the reorgani- 
zation of our war-torn world have come from 
religious leaders, on both sides of the Ailan- 
tic. We are repeating ancient history: The 
profoundest insight of Hebrew prophecy is- 
sued from the most tragic experiences of a 
suffering people. “Blood of the martyrs,” 
said that militant churchman Tertullian, “is 
the seed of the church.” This noble army is 
still marching as of old, and from no other 
quarter has there come more heroic defiance 
of the cynical paganism and ruthlessness of 
the Nazi regime in Germany than from per- 
secuted religious leaders. British and Amer- 
ican churchmen too are rediscovering the 
prophetic mission of their order in the midst 
of a struggle demanding unexampled sacri- 
fices, The church looks forward. 
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Emancipation Day Ceremonies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the colored people of 
Alton, Ill., at the Emancipation Day cele- 
bration on August 10, 1942: 


Friends, possibly nowhere else in the 
Nation could it be more appropriate to meet 
and rejoice in Emancipation Day ceremonies. 
In this city of Alton one of the great evan- 
gelists of freedom hurled his challenge to the 
forces of greed and prejudice; and though the 
mob took Elijah Lovejoy's life, they could not 
destroy the eternal truth he preached—the 
right of all men to freedom and happiness. 
His spirit lived on until there sprung from 
the heart of the people in Illinois the immor- 
tal Abraham Lincoln to shatter forever the 
curse of slavery in this country. Today, as 
the powers of hate and bloodshed surge over 
the world, we realize more clearly than ever 
the true magnitude of the Great Emanci- 
pator’s work. Americans of every creed and 
color are proving again that Lincoln and 
Lovejoy and the great host of patriots that 
have gone before have not labored in vain. 

Important though political freedom was 
to the colored people of America, it was only 
the beginning. The Proclamation itself 
could not create an independent people; it 
is the thrilling progress made since then that 
inspires every true American. A _ progress 
unrivaled in so short a space of time in all 
history. And this, mind you, in the face 
of heart-breaking difficulties and conditions 
beyond their control. You have achieved 
mightily in self-reliance, education, and eco- 
nomic security, until today you are an inte- 
gral part of American life. Tonight I would 
like to talk to you about some of these won- 
derful things that have been accomplished by 
the race since emancipation. 

In population alone the Negro race in 
America now comprises 12,800,000 souls— 
almost one-tenth of the total for the coun- 
try as a whole. Larger by far than many a 
country of Europe or the New World, yet liv- 
ing in peace and cooperation with their 
neighbors. Compare this figure with the 
4,442,000 at the time of the Civil War, and 
you can see how large a part of America you 
have become in numbers alone in the seventy- 
some years of freedom. But more important 
than mere numbers is what this great body 
of people have done and are doing to the 
mutual benefit of themselves and the 
Nation. 

One of the first essentials for gaining the 
full benefits from freedom was education. 
Without some sort of schooling or training 
it was well-nigh impossible to gain an inde- 
pendent living or meet the responsibilities 
of citizenship intelligently. This was real- 
ized at once by thoughtful leaders of both 
races, and steps were begun immediately de- 
spite lack of funds and stubborn prejudice in 
some quarters to open up educationai facili- 
ties. Wherever this was done, and I am sorry 
to say it was painfully slow and limited at 
first, young and old alike rushed eagerly to 
learn. To realize how important this was 
we can remember how Booker T. Washington 
toiled to obtain an education, and the fusti- 
fiable pride with which he taught his first 
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pupils. The Nation and the Negro race owe 
a great debt of gratitude to these unselfish 
men and women who labored under terrible 
handicaps to spread the light of learning and 
prepare their people for more useful and hap- 
pier lives. Too few statues are raised to 
these heroic educators, but time and the 
inherent ability of the people they served so 
well have constructed a monument of accom- 
plishment for the whole world to marvel at. 
To see what great strides have been made 
since that time, let us glance for a moment 
to the situation today. In 1942 more than 
85 percent of colored people can read and 
write, but at the time of emancipation only 
5 percent. Nor is this all; there are now 100 
colleges in America devoted especially to 
higher education of the race in addition to 
the facilities offered at other colleges and 
graduate schools. 

In this field, too, almost unbelievable prog- 
ress is being made. Witness the 20,000 
Negroes graduated from colleges in the past 
5 years—more than the total for all the years 
previous to that time. These facts speak 
eloquently of the determination and ability 
of the Negro race to advance when given a 
decent opportunity. 

Now as we turn to the uses to which this 
newly won learning has been put we begin 
to realize mcre clearly than ever the great 
part the Negro race is playing in American 
life and culture. Negro leaders in science, 
the theater, music, business, religion, sports, 
education, and politics have become house- 
hold names throughout America. What 
American has not been inspired by the life 
of Dr. George Carver? His rise from slavery 
to become one of the world’s foremost scien- 


tists is one of the great epics of America. Few 
men of any race or time have combined 
genius with such a love of humanity. God 


grant that we might have more George Car- 
vers in this world and fewer despots satisfying 
their inflated egos in the blood and sorrow 
o” their fellow men. In music and the aris, 
tke Negro race has contributed heavily to 
American culture and today many of our 
leading actors and musicians are colored— 
Paul Robeson, Canada Lee, Bill Robinson, 
Marion Anderson, Duke Ellington, and Cab 
Calloway, to name only a few of a d 
guished list. he great State of Illinois is 
justly proud of the political leadership you 
have given the Nation in Congressman Oscar 
DePriest, Congressman Arthur Mitchell, and 
Senator William E. King. You have produced 
some fine champions in the sports world 
culminating in that unquestioned leader in 


istin- 


the field of boxing, the incomparable Joe 
Icuis. In addition to those mentioned, 
there are numerous other Negro leaders in 


our national life forming an impc 
of the whole American scene. 

And above all are the great multitude of 
Negro citizens who each in his own way 
contributes to the greatness of our beloved 
country. Among you, you own 750,000 homes 
and attend 45,000 churches; you operate 
880,000 farms and conduct 70,000 businesses; 
over 1,000,000 work in factories and over 
100,000 are in the professions. When we see 
these figures we begin to realize how increas- 
ingly large a part you have been playing since 
emancipation in the welfare and development 
of this country. 

The members of the Negro race have been 
just as ardent in their defense of America 
as they have been eager to grasp the oppor- 
tunities presented by emancipation. You 
have proved not once but many times that 


rtant part 


patriotism is measured not by color but by 
willingness to serve our country Eighty 
thousand Negroes lost their lives in the 
Union armies during the Civil War and 


200,000 saw service overseas in the last war. 
In this greatest struggle of them all, in 
which we are now engaged, the Negro race is 
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writing anew glorious pages in the history 
of America. Unfortunately for the welfare 


of our country, until recently many oppor- 
tunities for service were denied; but now, as 
the full import of what we are fighting for 
dawns, old prejudices have been beaten down 
and Americans of all creeds and colors fight 
shoulder to shoulder against the forces of 
barbarism and slavery. Nor should we forget 
those working long hours in the factory and 
the farm that the men at the front may have 
the food and weapons to smash once and for 





all this latest attack on our free institu- 
tions. They, too, are proud to se! and 
deserve our praise and respect. 
et us hope that the mutual understand- 
ing and respect brought about through many 
rs of patient toil and inspiring progress 
ce emancipation combined with the war- 
alization of our dependence on each 





other may soon do away with the unfair dis- 
crimination and lack of opportunity so long 
rampant in some parts of the Nation. In 
the words of Dr. Anson Phelps Stok 
concern for democracy in Europe or elsewhere 
lacks reality and sincerity if our plans and 
policies disregard the rights of minorities in 
our own country. This is no time for Amer- 
ica to compromise with race prejudice and 
its attendant discriminations. * * * It 
is destructive of those basic essentials of civ- 
ilization—political, economic, cultural, edu- 
cational, religious—which the ages have built 
upon the concept of the dignity and destiny 
of the human person. We maintain, 
fore, that the time has come for the lasting 
repudiation of race prejudice in determining 
the policies of the Nation. The brotherhocd 
of man, based on the fatherhood of God, is no 
mere adornment of a democratic society. It 
is accepted by religious and patriotic groups 
as fundamental. It should involve an im- 
partial and inflexible justice practiced and 
experienced by all.” 


“Our 


there- 





Urges Conscription of 18- and 19-Year 
ge Classes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following res- 


olution adopted unanimously by the De- 
partment of Oregon, American Legion, 
at its annual convention held in Port- 
land, Oreg., July 24 and 25, 1942: 
Resolved, Whereas the present national 
crisis is straining the Nation’s capacity for 
military manpower which will require 10 
000,000 men in the armed forces; and 
Whereas the Congress has declared the in- 


tent to preserve bona fide family rel: n- 
ships until the reservoir of manpower w . 
out bona fide marital relationship shall have 
been exhausted; and 

Whereas there is such an untapped r l= 


voir of some two and one-half million men 
of top-grade military physical abil 
American youth of 18 and 19 years i 
present crisis urgently demands their military 
service: Now, therefore, it 

Resolved by the American Leg D t= 
ment of Oregon, That Congress should forth- 
with include the age classes of 1 19 
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years in the manpower of America available 
and subject now to military service; and it is 
further 
Resolved, That copies hereof be sent forth- 
with to the entire Oregon delegation in Con- 
gress; that copies hereof be sent other de- 
partments not yet in convention and that 
this resolution be urged upon the next na- 
tional convention for similar action by the 
national organization. 
JUNE W. VALIANT, 
Department Adjutant, 


TC 


Anti-Semitism Boomerangs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared an editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor of June 27 last, the 
reading of which will be most pleasing to 
all believers in true tolerance and racial 
equality, simple justice, and equal oppor- 
tunity—not for the few, but for all. 

In the hope that it may serve to pro- 
mote a better feeling between persons 
of varying religious beliefs and different 
racial origins, I am including it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my 
instant remarks. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

ANTI-SEMITISM BOOMERANGS 

One thing the Nazis seem to be teaching 
the rest of us: That we dislike one another 
less than we imagined Reports from the 
Netherlands are illustrative. 

The Nazis in the Netherlands, for instance, 
have been decreeing unpleasantness for Jews. 
Dutch Quislings have been helping in an at- 
tempt to spread anti-Semitism among the 
Dutch people. What is the result? Let the 
“Dutch Goebbels,” Max Blokzijl, tell it: “All 
kinds of people now act like Jews and show 
their sympathy with them.” This is part of 
a complaint attributed to this Nazi follower 


IN 


by Editor Stoppelman of the Netherlands 
News Digest, who gets frequent reports from 
Holland 


Other significant developments include a 
new custom reported from Amsterdam, where 
it evidently has become a fashion for stout- 
hearted Dutchmen to raise their hats to Jews 
forced by the Nazis to wear Star of David 
emblems. In other towns the people have 
shown their sympathy with persecuted Jews 
by helping them to carry their luggage tothe 
station when complying with evacuation or- 
ders, and by many acts of kindness. 

The reaction of the Dutch people to Nazi 
anti-Semitism has amounted to much more 


than an expression of derision for the occupy- 
ing forces. It has actually helped to protect 
Jews against sterner measures which have 
been inflicted on them elsewhere, according 
to Dutch reports. And it is said to have 


wiped out the 


last faint traces of any pre- 
war Dutch anti-Semitism. 


This is understandable to peoples of the 
United Nations. Governments suspicious of 
one another are now cooperating on a basis 
which would have been thought impossible 
@ short time ago. Countries which were once 
acute conscious of differences of interest, 
rac d culture are now finding common 
virtu hey battle the evil of Nazi-ism. 
No Holland but elsewhere the Jew 





ntile are finding fellowship in 


opposing brutal racial fictions, as in France, 
where gentile youths are wearing yellow 
handkerchiefs to match the yellow Star of 
David worn by Jews. 

All these people would probably agree that 
you don’t know how little you dislike your 
liberty-loving neighbor, or how much you like 
him until Nazis move into the neighborhood. 
In any event, the instinct of free men to pro- 
tect the weak is a measure of their strength 
to win, not only this war, but a better world. 





Parity Under the Microscope 


OF 


—- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of August 7, 1942: 


RON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


Mr. 


PARITY FOR BARBERS 


Representative WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER, of New 
York, discussing the administration's reluc- 
tance to do anything in its program to curb 
inflation that might offend the farm vote, 
discussed the principle of parity prices the 
Other day. “The whole history of American 
farming was scanned,” he said. “From the 


found to be from 1909 to 1914. 

“This golden age of agriculture was then 
called the ‘base period,’ and it was ordained 
that farmers should thenceforth get for their 
products the same prices, in terms of pur- 
chasing power, as they received in 1909-14. 
In other words, a bushel of wheat or other 
grain must in the future always buy the 
same quantity of goods as it bought in the 
base period. If in 1909-14 the price of wheat 
was $1 a bushel, and if in the same period 
the price of a hat was $1, then one bushel of 
wheat would buy a hat. However, if later on 
the price of a hat went up to $1.50, then the 
price of wheat must go up to $1.50. 

“This is what is known as parity prices. 
The same formula applies to household goods, 
automobiles, farm implements, and every- 
thing else a farmer buys.” 

When the War Labor Board grants a wage 
increase, the increase is likely to have an 
effect on the cost of something the farmer 
might buy. That will have a tendency to 
change the parity price. The possibility, how- 
ever, is rather limited, because most goods 
are being sold under price ceilings. Their 
prices are stabilized, and the manufacturer, 
retailer, or both, must stand any hardship 
caused by the squeeze between cost price and 
sale price. That is their hard luck, the way 
the administration sees it. 
for the farmer or for the 
whose pay has been raised 

he administration, it will be seen, is just 
as leery of doing anything to alienate the 


It is no hard luck 


union members, 


vote to accept a rule of equality with every 
other element in the population in sharing 
the hardships of the war. Thus the farm 
vote and organized labor are recognized by 
the administration as having special exemp- 
tions and privileges under a program that 
theoretically is supposed to keep down pros- 
pects of inflation. 

Well, asks Representative PHEIFFErR, if this 
is fair for the farm bloc why should it not be 


140 years of that history there was selected a 
period in which the prices of farm crops had 
been most remunerative. That period was 


vote of organized labor as it is to ask the farm 
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If one deserves 
the special protection of a parity formula 


fair for the barbers’ bloc? 


why does not the other? “I wish to point 
out,” Mr. PHerrrer said, “that if, as in the 
case of the farmers, every tradé and profes- 
sion in the country, from barbers to bankers, 
could look over the history of the country 
and choose the period in which their occupa- 
tions had been most remunerative, and then 
decree that their average incomes during 
those golden eras should be the yardsticks 
for measuring the present and continuing 
value of their goods, products, and services, 
that would be an economic Utopia—but the 
fly in the ointment would be that our dollar 
bills would soon be inflated to the size of 
saddle blankets.” 





Man’s Greatest Structure: Grand 
Coulee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Columbia River, the second largest in 
the United States, is now harnessed, 
pulling with all its might to win the war. 
For millions of years the mighty waters 
of th‘s great river of the West have been 
flowing unhampered to the sea. The 
genius and vision of man has now put the 
old river to work. It is working to save 
civilization and American liberty. The 
great turbines of Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee are providing the electric power 
to produce the aluminum for our air 
fleets and to build the surface ships for 
war purposes. Without this great pool 
of electric energy from the Columbia 
River our war efforts would be greatly 
curtailed. We marvel at these great 
engineering projects, but sometimes fail 
to give due credit to the men whose engi- 
neering genius made them possible. 
Grand Coulee, the greatest engineering 
project ever conceived and built by man, 
was constructed under the direction of 
that master builder and engineer, Frank 
Arthur Banks. It is fitting that this 
reccgnition should be given to him and 
his outstanding accomplishment. As a 
part of these remarks I include the fol- 
lowing article paying just tribute to 
Mr. Banks, by Richard L. Neuberger, of 
Portland, Oreg.: 

MAn’s GREATEST StTRUCTURE—WATER RUNS 
OvER THE GRAND COULEE SPILLWAY. ITs 
BUILDER, WHO WORKED IN SILENCE, CARRIES 
THE PRESIDENT’S CITATION: “A FINE JOB 
WELL DONE” 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

GRAND COULEE, WasH.—Everyone in Amer- 
ica has heard of Grand Coulee. This is the 
great dam, just completed 2 years ahead of 
schedule, on the swift reaches of the Colum- 
bia River. As high as a skyscraper and nearly 
a mile long, it dwarfs in massiveness all other 
structures ever erected by man. Alone it 
will generate more hydroelectricity than the 
241 water-power plants in the States of New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, Al- 
ready energy from its immense turbines is 
making possible 30 percent of the aluminum 
production for our armada of the skies. It is 
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the supreme construction achievement of a 
land of builders. 

A sturdy man with horn-rimmed glasses 
and thick white hair watched silently as the 
final block of concrete was swung onto Grand 
Coulee’s crest, 550 feet above the granite 
bedrock of the surging river. In his pocket 
was a letter from the President of the United 
States. “A fine job well done,” the letter said. 
While a crew with trowels leveled off the 
last rough spot on the parapet, the man 
turned and walked oack toward the distant 
cliffs. Soon he was only a speck against the 
masonry of the mighty edifice—an edifice 
which he built without pomp, fanfare or de- 
lay. 

This man’s name is Frank Arthur Banks. 
Because he has “served in silence” few of his 
countrymen have heard of him. But he is 
the chief engineer of the biggest construction 
job his country ever ventured. He is the 
builder of Grand Coulee. In an old touring 
car he jolted across the sagebrush uplands 
when the only sign of human existence wes 
the rickety barge on which sheep were ferried 
across the Columbia to their mountain pas- 
tures. Today the dam that he constructed is 
the nucleus of an expanding agricultural 
and manufacturing empire in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Banks is now 58. His hair was not so white 
in 1933 when he trudged into the Department 
of the Interior Building in Washington and 
was told by Harold L. Ickes: “Mr. Banks, the 
Government is going to build Grand Coulee. 
We want you to be the engineer. We are 
sure you can do the job. Good luck.” 

Grand Coulee! This was the undertaking 
that men and women west of the Continental 
Divide had been talking about for a genera- 
tion. On it infinite hopes were pinned. It 
would irrigate a chunk of land as large as 
Delaware. It would renerate more water 
power than three or four. European nations 
combined. It would change the economy of 
one of America’s principal regions. And it 
would involve new and unchallenged engi- 
neering problems. Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals, who built the Panama Canal, had 
called Grand Coulee an even greater enter- 
prise. 

“Mr. 
best.” 

He did. Today Grand Coulee stands astride 
the Columbia like a vast fortress. Superla- 
tives describe all its features. Behind it 
stretches the longest artificial lake in the 
world, extending 151 miles to the Canadian 
border. Wedged into its penstocks is the 
biggest electrical machinery ever assembled. 
Each generator produces more power than the 
21 hydroelectric plants in the State of Con- 
necticut. Three generators are in operation 
now, eventuaily there will be 18. When the 
Russians destroyed the stupendous Dnieper- 
stroy Dam to keep it from serving the Nazi: 
they put out of production 746,000 horse- 
power. Grand Coulee’s horsepower will be 
nearly four times that—2,645,000. 

A famous story in the folklore of the North- 
west concerns the afternoon that Mr. Banks 
got out of his dusty car and first looked at 
the site of Grand Coulee. Sam Seton, the 
grizzled operator of the sheep ferry, came up 
the bank and stood beside him. “Looking at 
somethin’, stranger?” Sam inquired. 

“Ever hear about the great Pyramid 
Egypt?” 

Sam nodded. 

“Well,” said the engineer, “I'm looking at a 
place where some day you'll see a dam as big 
as four great pyramids.” 

Sam's silence was eloquent. Together, he 
and Mr. Banks stood looking at the gaunt 
canyon, the only sound being the dull roar 
of the mountain river as it broke around a 
towering bluff. 

At the start the supply difficulties which 
confronted Mr. Banks matched those facing 
any military commander. Highways had to 


ecretary,” said Banks, “I'll do my 





of 








be built from nearly 100 miles away. Rail- 
roads were thrust half that distance up dry 
gorges to connect with the main line of the 
Northern Pacific. Everything was hauled in— 
food, cement, steel, lumber, even sod for the 
lawns surrounding the Bureau of Reclamation 
bungalows. Men trekked toward Grand Cou- 
lee from all over the West. They walked, 
drove old jalopies, hitch-hiked, and rode 
horseback, A barber pushed his chair across 
the mesas in a wheelbarrow. Soon 30,000 
people were living where only Sam Seton had 
dwelt before. 

All this occurred under the watchful eye of 
Mr. Banks and his associates. Then, after the 
frontier had been shoved back, construction 
of the colossal dam commenced. The second 
largest river in the Nation, a river so swift that 
it locked in its surges 41 percent of the un- 
developed water power of the United States, 
had to be diverted from its course. Many 
engineers doubted that it could be done. 
General Goethals predicted this would be the 
hardest part of the job. The temporary cof- 
ferdams for the feat would have to be as large 
as the entire Muscle Shoals project in 
Alabama. 

Cofferdams that large were built, sunk to 
the bottom of the Columbia, and pumping 
began. Finally the space inside the cofferdam 
was dry. Thousands of men started pouring 
concrete on the granite bed of the river. 
This concrete was the bottom layer of Grand 
Coulee. The top of the great dam would 
tower 50 stories above that lower layer. But 
that seemed far in the future as construction 
got under way. Strangely enough, Mr. Banks’ 
main test came not from the champing Co- 











lumbia but from a thick clay flow which 
threatened one end of the dam, creeping in- 
exorably toward it like a stream of lava. 


Timber cribs and hastily erected barr 





concrete failed to stem the flow. Gravely 
surveying the menace one morning, Mr 
Banks exclaimed, “We'll freeze ‘er!” Six 
miles of pipe were driven into the clay 


flow in a huge are. An 80-ton ice plant 
chilled the pipes and froze the flow. For 43 


year the slide was frozen fast, then the dam 
rose above it and the peril was over. At a 


cost of $35,000 Mr. Banks had saved many 
times that sum. Construction engine: 
came from all over the world to inspect this 
unique improvisation 

Frank Arthur Banks, the builder of the 


mightiest power plant in the world, has spent 
his life harnessing the wild rivers of the far 


West. But by birth he is a New Englander. 
e was born in the Maine town of Saco in 
December of 1883. He graduated from the 


University of Maine in the class of 1906 and 
recently his alma mater gave him an honorary 
degree for being the superior of “the largest 

project ever 


engineering and construction 


undertaken.” On his graduation he went 
to work as a rodman for the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation. He has been with 


the Bureau ever since. 
He surveyed small dams in the Yellowstone 

River region and helped build irrigation proj- 

ects in the Jackson Hole country. In 1911 

he married Theodora Drummond of B« 

By this time he was a confirmed westerner. 

Daniel Webster once said he wouldn’t put 

up a silver dollar for the whole far West, and 

it is the job of the Bureau of Recl 

bring water to the sagebrush wastes which in- 


amation to 





spired this remark. This has been Mr 
Banks’ career. He built the Minidcka and 
American Falls Dams on the Snake River in 


Idaho and the Owyhee Dam on the river 
the same name in Oregon. 

These projects were small replicas of Grand 
Coulee. They impounded water for storage 
and irrigation; they generated electricity, and 
they were constructed on swift upland rivers, 
Banks had built them with speed and effi- 
ciency. Perhaps he could do th with 
the biggest project the had 


Government 
ever attempted, These facts impelled Sec- 


same 


—_-- 


| of its builder is $7,500 a year. 
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retary Ickes to assign him to the Grand Cou- 
lee post. “I'll never make a better selection 
than that,” the Secretary says. “Mr. Banks’ 
performance has been a credit to him- 
self, to his country, and to his profession.” 

There is something essentially American 
about the story of this mild-mannered en- 
gineer who has constructed the most mas- 





sive edifice of all time. He has appeared in 
no headlines; he has sought no a ntion. 


When he was appointed acting administra- 
tor of all Federal dams on the Columbia 
River he could hardly wait to get back to 
his less conspicuous job as chief 
at Grand Coulee, although the temporary 
post paid a higher salary. To date Grand 
Coulee has cost approximately $183,000,000. 
Its final cost will be $404,000,000. The pay 


engineer 


The names of Senators, Governors, Cabi- 

| net officials, and private contractors have 
been associated with Grand Coulee, yet 
comparatively few people know about the 
man who has supervised its construction. 
Mr. Banks has been the chief engineer ever 
since the first granite core was drilled, but 
he shies away from the ceremonies which 


commemorate various stages in the project’s 


development. His main moments in the 
spotlight have been when Mr. Rooseveit ap- 
pears on the scene. The President, seeking 


a ont 
KnOWi- 


the fountainhead of Grand Coulee 
edge, always wants Mr. Banks to show him 
what has been going on. 

After the dam was begun the white-haired 
engineer became convinced this was the great 
work of his life. He decided to stay at Grand 
Coulee until the entire project was « 
pleted. 


} Most Americans fail to realize how concen- 
trated is the country’s wealth in hydroele 
power. Nearly half the latent water p 
energy of the United States is in the Co- 
lumbia Basin, where heavy rains and high 
mountains send chutes of water hurtling to- 


me 










ward the Pacific. The American plant at 
Niagara Falls generates 452,000 kilowatis of 
energy. Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals in the 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
all the hydroelectric plants 
| New York 1,162,990 kilowatts. 


610,000 kil 
the Siate of 


Contrast these 


watts, 


in 


figures with Grand Coulee’s 1,974,000 kilo- 
| watts when capacity is reached. 
| Grand Coulee’s builder has little time for 


frivolity these days of crisis when new equip- 


ment is being rushed into the powerhouse 
as fast as limited freights can bring it from 
the East. But Mr. Banks has one real amuse- 
ment and that is motorboating. It all 
| began when he saw a huge lake begin to back 
up behind his handiwork. Soon the lake ex- 


tended all the way to Canada and was one 





| of the great fresh-water lakes of the world. 
It even started to cool the hot summers of 
the Inland Empire. So he got a motorb 
When the lake is full the water will pour 
over the spillway of the dam in a cat t 
| more than twice as high as Niagara and 
carrying a greater volume of water. “Ev - 
| thing here hits the statistical jackpot,” com- 


1 


ments Frank Banks with one of his rare 


saiceetiomaiiilitudtattiaonins 


Certain Facts Every Citizen Should Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 
EXPERIENCE IS VALUABLE AND NEEDED 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I have served in Congress for approxi- 
mately 6 years and acquired experience 
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which is valuable to our people and espe- 
cially needed in this crisis in our national 
history. In normal times that would be 
true, for influence in Congress depends 
upon length of service on committees. It 
is doubly true now. At no time in our 
history has it been more essential that 
capable, clear-thinking, and experienced 
men be on duty to outline our course. 
Qur actions in the coming few years will 
determine our very existence as a free 
Nation and our future national welfare. 

The chosen Representatives of the 
people are always important, but more 
so today than ever. We must have effi- 
cient, capable, and experienced men in 
Congress. There is no time to train new 
Members in this grave emergency. A 
large group of new and inexperienced 
men in the next Congress might prove 
our downfall, regardless of how hard 
they tried to understand and learn and 
act for our best interests. It requires 
time and training to develop competent 
Congressmen. They must learn the 
hard way, by actual experience and 
training. There is no known substitute 
for experience and training. As former 
Speaker Champ Clark said many years 
ago: 

A man has to learn to be a Congressman 
just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. 

IMPROPER STATEMENTS RENDER DISSERVICE TO 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CAUSE OF AMERI- 

CAN ARMS 


Mr. Speaker, I noticed a statement in 
the public press, Monroe, La., August 7, 
1942, to the effect: 

Thousands on thousands of our precious 
boys are in the Army with nothing to fight 
with. 


Of all adverse statements against our 
war effort, I know of no statement that 
is as misleading and untruthful as this 
one. Why, a statement of this nature 
interferes with the prosecution of the 
war, and those who make such a state- 
ment are rendering a disservice to the 
Government and the cause of American 
arms. 

Having been given the honor to repre- 
sent a noble people—the Fifth Congres- 
Sional District of Louisiana—and recog- 
nizing thousands of my fellow country- 
men are in the armed forces, prompted 
me in requesting the War Department 
and the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Congress of the United 
States, to give an opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of this statement. I insert as 
part of these remarks a letter = ad- 
dressed to the War Department and two 
letters which show this statement is 
nisleading: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 
Epwarp W. SMITH, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLONEL SmitH: I noted in the public 
press, Friday, August 7, 1942, Monroe, La., a 
statement which read: “Thousands on thou- 
sands Of our boys are in the Army with 
nothing to fight with.” 

From my information, I know this infor- 
mation to be untrue; however, I respectfully 


1942 


Col 


request that you make an investigation and | 


advise me at once of the correctness of the 
facts with reference to this situation. 
Sincerely, 
NeEwT V. MILLs, 
Member of Congress. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, August 12, 1942. 
Hon. Newt V. MILs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mitts: This is to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 12th in which you 
seek information of the facts with reference 
to the charge appearing in the public press 
that thousands on thousands of our precious 
boys are in the Army with nothing to fight 
with. 

It is very difficult to understand why such 
a statement should be made in the public 
press or elsewhere. There is no American 
boy who is sent into a theater of operations 
as a part of a task force who isn’t fully 
equipped with all necessary arms with which 
to carry out the missions assigned him. 

In the interest of conserving standard com- 
bat matériel, a minimum is furnished troops 
during the early stages of their training and 
organization. When, however, these units 
are organized for combat service you may rest 
assured that full and adequate equipment is 
made available to them, both for training 
purposes and for use in the zone of operation. 

I trust this is the information you desire 
and you are at liberty to use it in any manner 
you see fit. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp W. SMITH, 
Colonel, G. S. C. 





COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1942, 
Hon. Newt V. MILs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: The Congress of the 
United States has passed appropriations and 
contract authority for the fiscal years 1941, 
1942, and 1943 for the military expansion of 
our war effort in the amount of $205,514,- 
657,286. 

This amount covers every dollar and more 
requested by the President, Army, and Navy 
for our military expansion. 

Nowhere in all our far-flung battle lines 
can an American service man be found today 
who is not adequately armed and munitioned, 
appropriately housed, well fed, and provided 
with every available hospital facility. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, Chairman. 


MILITARY EXPANSION AND FORTIFYING STRATEGIC 
ISLANDS 


I would not burden the record with 
these facts, but I feel the Nation at large 
should know Congress has appropriated 
every dollar and more requested by the 
President, Army, and Navy for our nuiili- 
tary expansion, and I am recorded dur- 
ing the Seventy-fifth, Seventy-sixth, and 
Seventy-seventh Congresses, or since I 
became a Member of Congress, as having 
supported the President in appropria- 
tions requested for our military expan- 
sion, which includes the fortifying of the 
strategic islands of the Pacific, as shown 
by the below letters: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HovseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1942, 
The Honorable Newt V. MILLs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLs: In response 

to your inquiry, I beg to inform you that a 
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careful examination of your official voting 
record compiled by this office reveals that you 
have voted for authorizations and appropria- 
tions fortifying the Philippine Islands, Pearl 
Harbor, Wake Island, Midway Island, Palmyra 
Island, Sitka and Kodiak, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, and many other military and naval es- 
tablishments, bases, and stations through- 
out the continental United States and out- 
lying possessions which are too numerous to 
list. 
Very truly yours, 
SouTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


— 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1942. 
The Honorable NewT V. MILs, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLs: In response 
to your inquiry, I beg to inform you that a 
careful examination of your official voting 
record, which is compiled by this office, re- 
veals that you have voted for legislation re- 
quested by the President expanding and 
equipping the Army and the Navy as well as 
other legislation advancing the national de- 
fense program. 
Very truly yours, 
SouTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


In view of certain statements, I wish to 
quote my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, under date of August 14, 1940, 
demanding the Negro be drafted into 
military service. This statement was 
made 11% years before we actively became 
involved in this war: 


We have in this country approximately 
15,000,000 colored people and I understand 
certain colored boys down home have been 
undertaking to join the Army. Do you know 
what they have been telling those colored 
boys? “We do not have any camps.” So I 
say to the House, I believe it is unfair for 
the Army to enlist the white boys, the best 
blood of America, and put them in these Army 
camps and train them, and then in case of a 
war, take the white boys of America and 
send them out on the battlefields and iet 
those boys be killed while the colored boys 
remain at home, and then come along here 
about 6 months, or 8 months, or a year, or a 
year and a half and undertake to train the 
colored boys. Why not now construct some 
Army camps for the colored boys and permit 
them to come into the Army if you propose to 
force the white man into service? I would 
appreciate «f the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs would give some attention to this 
thought. 


PEACE 


As cited my record is and has been for 
proper military preparedness and I have 
diligently spent many hours at my post 
of duty helping make my country safe 
from any eventuality. Yet, through lack 
of appreciation I am branded as ill- 
learned in that I made every effort to 
prevent or withstall this war until we 
could have time to prepare. 

I quote from a speech I made in the 
Congress of the United States, March 
1937: 


So the record may be clear, I am in favor of 
adequate national defense. 


It is true, I undertook by a peace reso- 
lution, 1937, which I introduced, calling 
upon the leaders of the world to convene 
and discuss a world peace tribunal, as 
disaster was spreading throughout the 
world. The President of the United 
States later called a conference with 
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world leaders, but it was too late to evade 
this war. However, Iam happy that even 
this day, international leaders are plan- 
ning a world peace after this war, based 
in part on my proposition. Therefore, 
I am sure my people appreciate a man 
who has fought and who will continue to 
a for the preservation of our way of 
oe. 





Some Work Going on Even These Days 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942. 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
others are at home and taking advantage 
of this semiadjournment of Congress it 
is a good thing a few of us can stay and 
look after the work that does have to be 
attended to these days. Today we were 
able to get through the House, after con- 
siderable work, effort, and patience, H. R. 
7461, Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act, and I am glad to state that I did my 
part in helping to get this through the 
House. But what I wish to do is to com- 
pliment the Honorable Joun Ranxtin, of 
Mississippi, for his untiring effort in get- 
ting under this measure and in staying 
under it till this good day. We are happy 
who have worked to see this bill pass the 
House. Shame on any ex-service man 
who did not vote for me at the last pri- 
mary election in my State, if there was 
such a man. We are now awaiting the 
action of the Senate side of Congress on 
the bill. 

This is a time in which a lame duck 
can truly render a service to his district 
and to his country—right in the Congress 
of the United States. 

We must alli do all we can these days. 
Every little counts. Donald Nelson has 
recently stated that even time is not on 
our side except when it is snapped up and 
used. Any time not used is our enemy. 
That means time used by everybody, by 
laymen, by men on jobs of work, even by 
old men and women. The gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. BarDEN] was 
speaking of how the people wish to do 
but do not know where. Surely it requires 
no insurmountable difficulty for any pa- 
triotic person to find where to send scrap 
iron, scrap paper, tin—or anything that 
can be saved and reported. One thing we 
must get abroad in the land is the will- 
ingness of all Government employees to 
inform themselves so as to be able to be of 
aid to those who wish to do the patriotic 
thing and help by saving and reporting 
what they have gathered together. We 
must pile up enough stufi in 1942 to be 
able to do our real part in 1943. This 
Nation has more to do for the next 6 
months than it has ever had on its hands. 
There is no well person who cannot do 
something. This war is not merely 
fought out on the fronts of the battle 
area, but is given its strength from the 
inside of this country—and that means 
every section of the country. 


We have still got to turn out between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 tons of ships this 
year—that is, between now and January 
1943—over 40,000 tanks, something in 
the neighborhood of 60,000 airplanes, to 
say nothing of the tank parts, replace- 
ment material, general supplies, and so 
forth. This must all come out of the 
body of this Nation. That is why we 
must have all the stuff that can be gotten 
together, from toothpaste tubes to bro- 
ken-down steam engines and discarded 
ship hulls. 

Also, we must have every work hour 
that can be well put in—and every hour 
on the job should be one of real work 
and production. While men are rush- 
ing into the thick of the fight to die for 
their country on Solomon Islands is no 
time for a workman to be loitering on 
a job in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Akron, Ohio; or 
in Bessemer, Ala. It is all a part of our 
war effort, and if every true American 
will do all he can, will ask till he finds 
what he can do, where he can place his 
effort, and then will go do that, we can 
soon amass the inside strength that we 
are going to have to put together before 
we find ourselves on the winning side of 
this horrible war to overcome the demo- 
cratic way. I thank you, fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress; that is all I wish to say. 





Did General Malaria Defeat Us at Bataan? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it relates to the same subject which 
I have discussed at length on the floor of 
the House but a few moments ago, I am 
inserting a brief article which I have just 
clipped from the pages of the August 19 
issue of Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, a 
nationally read publication of wide- 
spread circulation, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of this day’s proceedings. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

QUININE 

Quinine was one of the most potent and 
important weapons used by MacArthur’s men 
in their fight down the Bataan Peninsula. 
They fought two battles: One against the 
Japs, for which they used guns. The other 
against malaria, with quinine as the weapon. 
And surrender to the Japs followed swiftly 
when the quinine ran out. It might be said 
that malaria won the Battle of Bataan. 

Quinine is the specific for malaria, and 
malaria has always been specifically and 
rightly associated with marshes and swamps 
where breeds the mosquito that carries the 
germ. 

But before science put the finger on the 
mosquito as the medium of infection, man- 
kind thought it got malarial fever from 
breathing the stench-laden air of marshes 
and swamps. 

The word “malaria” is testimony to that 
fact. It was an eighteenth century Italian 
named Torti who gave the fever its name. 
He coined “malaria” by contracting the two 
Italian words mala, meaning bad, and aria, 
meaning air—bad air, in other words, 
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That American forces fighting in the 
marshes and swamps may have only one fight 
on their hands—licking the Axis—the Fed- 
eral Government is striving to supply them 
inexhaustible stores of quinine. Never again 
shall American arms surrender to General 
Malaria. 





Resolution Adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey of New York State Commend- 
ing Senator Byrd, His Associates, and 
Supporters for the Important Accom- 
plishments of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the board of trustees that I received 
from L. Richard Guylay, executive vice 
president of the Citizens Public Expendi- 
ture Survey of New York State: 


Whereas Senator Harry F. Brro, chairman 

of the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, has led 
and continues to lead an aggressive, vigor- 
our, and untiring fight in the Congress of 
the United States for the elimination of 
nonessentiat Federal expenditures so that 
such funds and the manpower and energy 
which they employ as well as the materials 
they buy may be directed to the war effort; 
and . 
Whereas through the efforts of Senator 
Eyrp, his associates and supporters, appro- 
priations for agencies which the joint com- 
mitte found to be nonessential have been re- 
duced by many millions of dollars and the 
savings ultimatel, may exceed the amounts 
originally recommended: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Citizens Public Expend- 
iture Survey of New York hereby commends 
Senator Byrrp, his associates and supporters 
for the important accomplishments achieved 
and strongly urges that their efforts be con- 
tinued until such time as all nonessential 
Federal expenditures have been eliminated; 
end be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Byrrp and to the Senators and 
Representatives of New York State in the 
Congress of the United States. 





South Dakotans Are Good Soldiers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a news story written 
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by Jchn Lardner 


News Week 


in 
in 


which appeared first 
and was later reprinted 


the Daily Argus Leader, published a 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: 
SCUTH DAKOTANS ARE GOOD SOLDIERS 


(John Lardner in Newsweek) 

Except for the troops that were swallowed 
up by Japanese conquest of the Philippines, 
America’s veterans this v 


soldiers of certain outfits lying side by side 


prst ol ar are thé 





in the dense, dusty patch of scrub jungie 
Somewhere in Australia, as the newspaper 
daielines put it—soldiers who were halfway 


across the Pacific on the day of Pearl Harbor 
and have passed their lives in combat zones 
continuously ever since. 

For America, this is a young war still. Even 
the expeditionary forces in Ireland, England, 
the Middle East are “Johnny-come- 
and the same is true of the bulk of 
ir men in Australia and the neighboring 


ilmost 


and 


They are ¢ 
and bravel 


ll good troops, who will fight well 

n the chance comes. But the 
ck of the draw—and the tragic fall of 
‘ and Corregidor—have given to the 
yutfits I mentioned above a grim and valued 





distincticn. Still in action and still under 
bomb fire, they come closer than any Amer- 
ic to being a veteran ground force. 

Ycur correspondent lived with one of these 
outfits for 10 days, and thought you might 
like to hear something about the way its men 
exist and what they do 

Without specifying their whereabouts I can 
ay that these fellows are South Dakotans, 
under the comniand of a former Governor 


», Col. Leslie Jensen. They grew 
Pierre, Mitchell, Sicux Falls, 
and 


of their Stat 


ip in Aberdeen 








iron, Watertown, Rapid City, the vil- 
lages and hills and rolling plains of the old 
Sioux Today they camp in thick 
bushland below th Equator, under the 
Southern ¢€ take showers along the side 

f the lone y, as trucks and 

8s and < rattle by in the 

heat; s : yond a scatter- 
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To be bombed is not the whole of warfare, 
but for America, as I said before, this is a 
young war still, and these young men are 
our veterans, 





Hope for the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Boston 
Herald of August 12, 1942: 


HOPE FOR THE NEGRO 


Has the war, with its strong emphasis on 
democracy and the rights of individuals who 
risk all for their country, somehow socitened 
our attitude toward the Negro? We hear 
criticism of labor unions which refuse to al- 
low Negroes to carry cards. The policy of 
the Navy in regard to commissions is under 
scrutiny. In far away South Africa, the Min- 


istry of Labor has decided at last to recog- 
hize trade unions of Negroes. A lively dis- 
cussion is taking place here regarding the 
unwritten rule which bars Negro baseball 
players from the American and National 


Leagues 

Most impressive of 
the words and action of 
Robert T. Bushnell, the appearance of Paul 
Robeson Othello, and a model review by 
cur dramatic critic, Miss Elinor Hughes. Mr, 
Bushnell has engaged a Negro Boston lawyer, 


all for Bostonians are 
Attorney General 


as 





G. Bruce Robinson, as a full-time assistant 
attorney general, the first Negro to receive 
such an honor from the State. Mr. Bushnell 
has rpened prece with practice and his 
comments are admirable 

“If in some degree,” he said, “this appoint- 


injustices recently 


sets injuries and \ 
persons who lack 


ment off 
nembers of his race by 


done me 
the vik 





ion to understand the underlyir 
issues of the war or to see that racial bigotry 
is now of direct assistance to the enemies of 
civilization, I shali bs st pleased.” Mr 
Bushnell again deserves the praise of friends 
of democracy. 
Miss Hughes reminded readers that Paul 






Robeson’s appearance at Brattle Hall, Cam- 
brid was “the first oct upon which 
n artist of his race and ture has playe 
the part in this country with a cast of white 
actors.” It is both comforting and discom- 
forting to read her characterization of him 
f his remat ble actor, honored more in 
Europe than own country,” and her 


final sentence is especially significant 











in due course of time,” she says, the prod 
tion “dc not reach Broadway and th 
huge public it d rves, then our times ars 
indeed out of joint and our theater un- 
worthy of adult consideration.” She and 
Mr. Bushnell have unconscicusly restated 
in their own v nob passage of 
Lincoln in h ugur address 

The Negro, it is pleasing to think, is grad- 
u y coming into his ow Progress is all 
bi mperceptible at time but a ng 
f t bette in our view of the colored 
I 1s a whole is becoming apparent here 
and there Unjustified ec mic barriers 
car t persist once the people realize hov 
devoted the Ne » is to } country and 
how little he s 
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Father Peter B. Duffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and to 
insert in the Recorp the text of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Kings County Amer- 
ican Legion and the New York County 
American Legion, together with a release 
disclosing the heroism of Father Peter 
B. Duffee in the Normandie fire. 

I concur in the resolution of the Ameri- 
can Legion that Father Duffee be given 
recognition for his valor, and request that 
the resolution and release be appropri- 
ately referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

NEw YorK Crry Pouice Post, No. 460, 

New York, N. Y., July 22, 1942. 
JAMES J. HEFFERNAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Attached you will 
find a copy of resolution adopted at the reg- 
ular meeting of the New York County Amer- 
ican Legion held in New York City, June 22, 
1942, also a copy of ¢ press release published 
in the Catholic News of New York City, July 
12, 1942. 

The writer has been advised that you are 
a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House, and may I at this time impose 
upon your good offices to introduce a resolu- 
tion in the House of Representatives request- 
ing that this good priest be given some proper 
recognition for his services during the fire on 
this ill-fated ship. 

Sincerely yours 
ALBERT J. NELSON, 


Commander. 


Hon 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Kincs County, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW York, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 30, 1942 
3s J. HEFFERNAN, Congressman, 
Fijth Congressional District, 
use of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HEFFERNAN: At the re- 
cent County Convention of the Kings County 
American Legion, the enclosed copy cf reso- 
lution was adopted at the session held July 
10, 1942 
The d bedy believe that the un- 
selfish effort and courageous valor displayed 
by Father Peter B. Dufiee, O. F. M., during 
the recent fire on the steamship La/ayette 


ee 
he 
4 
4 
/ 


assembled 


(formerly the Normandie) the early part of 
this year should be recognized. 

It is cur desire that sufficient consideration 
be given this resolution by the United States 
Senators f 1 New York wel the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, in seeing 
that suitable re given Fathei 


rt cognition 
Duffee for the valian 
only to the men aboard 


services rendered, 


not 





Loe 


steamship La/fay- 





ette (formerly the Normandie) during said 
conflagration, but, also the unselfish effort ex- 
tended to the employees of the United States 
Government. May we ask that you give this 


resolution your 
that some form of 
behalf. 


nsideration 


recognition is 


earnest C to see 


given in his 
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Thanking you for any effort expended in 
this matter, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Tuomas F. Kicourss, 
County Adjutant, 


The resolution of the New York County 
and the Kings County American Legion 
posts follows: 


Whereas Father Peter B. Duffee, O. F. M., 
associated with the Church of St. Francis of 
Assisi, New York City, who, during the fire of 
the steamship Lafayette (formerly the Nor- 
mandie), performed valiant and heroic serv- 
ices to the enlisted personnel and the em- 
ployees of the United States Government at a 
great peril to himself; and 

Whereas in the performance of his spiritual 
duties he suffered considerable injuries as a 
result of which he was hospitalized and 
probably will be permanently disabled: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in Kings 
County, Department of New York, in twenty- 
fourth annual convention assembled, this 
10th day of July 1942, That suitable recogni- 
tion of the valiant services rendered by 
Father Duffee be given by the Government of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senators WAGNER and MEap 
and all the Members of the New York dele- 
gation of the House of Representatives with 
the request that they further the purpose 
of this resolution. 


{From the Catholic News of July 11, 1942] 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL SOUGHT FOR FATHER DUF- 
FEE—-AMERICAN LEGION ASKS RECOGNITION FOR 
HEROIC PRIEST 


A resolution was submitted by Commander 
Albert J. Nelson, of the New York Police Post, 
No. 460, American Legion, to the regular 
meeting of the New York County American 
Legion held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
June 22, asking that suitable recognition by 
the United States be awarded to the Reverend 
Peter B. Duffee, O. F. M., who “performed val- 
fant and heroic services to the enlisted per- 
sonnel and employees of the United States 
Government at great peril to himself,” dur- 
ing the fire on the steamship La/ayette 
(formerly the Normandie). 

Copies of the resolution were forwarded 
to Senators WacNer and Meap and to all the 
Members of the New York delegation of the 
House of Representatives, with the request 
that “they further the purpose of this reso- 
lution.” 

Father Duffee went to the steamship La- 
fayette (Normandie) as a member of the 
emergency unit of St. Clare’s Hospital, West 
Fifty-first Street, accompaning 20 nurses and 
4 doctors. He worked tirelessly throughout 
the night and the early morning ministering 
to the spiritual and temporal needs of fire 
fighters, naval men, dock workers, and civil- 
ian defense members. 

Three times he boarded the ship, going 
throughout in search of the injured while 
the fire was raging ferociously. On his first 
trip he brought ashore a lieutenant of the 
New York fire department, who had suffered 
a heart attack and was unconscious when 

‘ather Duffee found him. The second time 
he boarded the ship he brought off three fire- 
fighters who were lost on the ship and whose 
flashlights were out of order. The third time 
Father Duffee boarded the ship when it was 
listing at a sharp angle. He was warned that 
the ship might capsize; but Father Duffee 
was also told that workmen had been trapped 
in the engine room. Father Duffee was ac- 
companied by Dr. John Maloney of St. Vin- 
cents Hospital, two service men and a worker 
for the Robins Dry Dock Co. 

While the party was in the engine room 
the ship listed and lurched. Father Duffee 


was thrown backward onto a dynamo and 
Dr. Maloney fell on him. Although Father 
Duffee was himself injured, he led Dr. Ma- 
loney from the engine room to the pier, for 
Dr. Maloney had broken his glasses and cut 
his face. The searching party made certain 
before the giant liner capsized that no in- 
jured persons were abroad. In fact, Father 
Duffee was the last to leave the ship before 
it capsized. 

The Franciscan priest returned to his mon- 
astery but at 6 a. m. he was forced to go to 
St. Clare’s Hospital for treatment. 
confined to the hospital for 5 weeks. He 
now wears a steel back brace, and the physi- 
cians cannot promise that the effects of the 
back and abdominal injuries will not be 
permanent. 





Patriots All—A Lesson in Tolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing these days when racial hatreds, po- 
litical animosities, and religious intoler- 
ance are being systematically promoted 
throughout the world in the effort to 
destroy the unity which is so essential to 
the victory which we so earnestly pursue, 
it was reassuring to me to read in a 
recent issue of the official publication 
of the Order of the Purple Heart an old 
poem of the yesteryears—one whicn will 
reawaken cherished memories among 
those who rendered their service in the 
war for democracy of 25 years ago. 
Patriots All, it was called by its author, 
J. Claven. 

Because it casts a most agreeable light 
over this sorely distracted world when 
SO many nations of peoples of different 
colors, different races, and different 
creeds are battling side by side for a 
common cause, I am including that 
which Mr. Claven has written as a part 
of my instant remarks. 

The poem, Patriots All, follows: 


PATRIOTS ALL 


Bill Brady was a Catholic, 
His buddy Cohen a Jew, 
But they hiked and fought together 
‘Neath the old red, white, and blue 
Jim Harris was a Mason, 
From below the Dixie line, 
His bunkie was a K. of C., 
And they got along fine. 


Slim was a Presbyterian, 

From somewhere up in Maine, 
But sometimes Slim got full of vin, 
And then, well, he raised Cain. 

Shorty was a Spiritualist, 
From Buffalo, New York, 

And Cronin was an Orangeman, 
Straight from the County Cork. 


Fat believed in Christian Science, 
But he was some swell cook, 
And Spud was raised a minister’s son, 
He surely knew his Book. 
And strange as it may seem to you, 
Whether at the front or rear, 
They never scrapped o’er creeds and things, 
Like people do back here. 


He was | 
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Whenever one of us took sick, 
Or met a G. [. can, 
No one would say, “What is his creed?” 
But, “Can I help a man?” 
The boys while in the service, 
Just forgot that stuff, 
And gems of Christian charity, 
Were found in guys called tough 


And now the gang’s all broken up, 
Some sleep beneath the sod, 

But I’ll gamble every one of them 
| Will look like men to God. 
| I would that I might live to see 
| The drawing of a day, 
| When intolerance is forgotten 

In the good old U.S. A. 

—J,. Claven. 





Willkie’s Three Points 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following article 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Monday, 
August 10, 1942: 


WILLKIE’S THREE POINTS 


“America must fight this war in union 
with other countries until the last vestige 
of totalitarianism and aggression is de- 
stroyed.” This is the first item of Wendell 
Willkie’s platform on which he believes Re- 
publicans and Democrats should unite in the 
election campaign this fall. 

The second article of faith is that no mat- 
ter how painful and iong the struggle, \ 
must go on without any thought of appease- 
ment until we reach the end, and that end 
must be a world in which “men and women 
of every race and creed can lead decent lives.” 

Many persons will feel that these are de- 
cisions we have made. Why else are we com- 
mitting our sons to war in distant lands? 

Mr. Willkie must know better than most 
of us that the Nation is supporting this wer 
Perhaps he also knows, better than most of 
us, that waiting to take over is a crew who 
were once appeasers. 


The voice of appeasement wes Stilled at 
Pearl Harbor. The very name of “America 
First” is discredited. But isolationism is not 


dead. There are still those who say privately 
that we never needed to get into the war, and 
once it is over we should rescive to stay out 
for all time to come. 

Many remember the campaign which fol- 
| lowed the World War, when, to win an elec- 
tion, the plan of avoiding future wars was 
|} Sabotaged. No one can say now, or ev 
whether the present war would have been 
| avoided if the United States had joined the 
League of Nations and played its part. But 
everyone knows that the talk of those wh 
sabotaged the league was vain. They would 
“outlaw” war, or at least they Ww stay 
out of it. Today their grandsons are in uni- 
| form, mothers and wives and sisters praying 

that they come back unharmed. 
This is the reason for Mr. Willikie’s third 
point: That we must set up institutions and 
methods of international political and eco- 
nomic cooperation and “devise some system 
of joint international force.” 

Is there any reason the voters should not 


uld 


i ask every candidate of whatever party wo 
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pledge himself to the support of these prin- 
ciples? They mean an undying determina- 
tion to win the war we are in and then so to 
police the world that another war like this 
shall not come along when the toddlers of 
today are reaching manhood. 





Civilian Defense Volunteer Office of 
Eighty-first Precinct, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to include the 
fcllewing message to the civilian popula- 
tion of the eighty-first precinct from 
Robert J. Hayward, chairman, Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office, in the Bush- 
wick-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 
That office, located at 10 Ralph Ave- 
nue, is doing a splendid job and its of- 
ficers, including the chairman, Judge 
Harry P. Eppig, Jerome Teitlebaum, and 
others, are giving unstintingly of their 
time in this very important work. It is 
their hope, and mine, that the residents 
of the Bushwick-Stuyvesant section who 
read the message will join with their 
neighbors and enroll in civilian defense. 

The statement of Mr. Haywood is as 
follows: 


OF NEW 


ARE YOU DOING ALL YOU CAN TO HELP WIN THE 





WAR AND PROTECT YOUR LIFE AND PROPERTY? 
Your answer can only be “Yes” if you are 
ve in Civilila aerense 
The varying f nes of our armed forces 
nda tho f«< ies during the last few 
months h npressed the American public 
with a } inding of the term 
civilian ¢ 
Our ability ) strike telling blows at the 
enemies’ cent f production and transpor- 
tation wit i paralyzing effect upon the 
morale of their civilian population has pre- 
I 1 1 f ke treatment at their 
Modern military strategy aimed, as it is, at 
the ¢ f the civilian population, 
‘ ple who are privilezed to 
g ) en of protecting them- 
f I ! } for air-raid war- 
1 emen, nurses’ aids, airplane 
C 1 n squads, gas 
C t uad ) engers, switch- 
t ( d } f other classes 
1 I ous to me! ‘ 
l Ww cre by « ir 
C Y ( in Defense V inteer 
C Dd nd educate he ¢ l 
I ne f duties and to co- 
\ Army, Nav i Air I 
I own ~ it Op- 
branch ew € ib- 
] € ) 01 d witl heac juare- 
0 R A, and has b } 
I e 1 r the s er- 
\ commi e comprised 
of I H y P. Eppig, Hon. Martin 
C. I I I LK h, Hon. Mile 
A. Paige, | I I Rudd, Hon. John R, 
Starkey Ss ider, Jr., Miss Helena 
M Sie I el R. Menc Jerome 
l N Lillian H Mrs. Inez 
r C W. E 1, Henry L. 


Genninger, Walter L. Johnston, Charles Old- 
enbuttel, Frederick H. Viemeister, William G. 
Kittelberger, Dr. Irving Briller, and an ad- 
visory board consisting of representatives of 
the Broadway Merchants’ Chamber of Com- 
merce, various civic, political, social, fraternal, 
and religious organizations, among whom are: 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Reformed 
Church of South Bushwick, St. Thomas Epis- 
copal Church, Bushwick Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Congregation Ahavath Achim, 
Congregation Bnai Jacob Joseph, Our Lady 
of Good Counsel, Arion Singing Society, 
Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers’ Association, 
Schaefier Street Civic Association, parent- 
teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, James 
A. McKenna, Jr., Post, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, E. J. Brill Post, No. 790, American Le- 
gion, Bushwick Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Kings County Republican Club, Twen- 


tieth Assembly District Democratic Club, 
Twentieth Assembly District Republican 


Club, Bushwick Club, Bushwick Hospital, Jef- 
ferson Democratic Club. 


I, as chairman of this office since its 
formation, have received the wholehearted 


“and enthusiastic cooperation of my fellow 
officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Advisory Board, as well as the 
Finance Committee, which has been function- 
ing under the able leadership of Mr. Adam 
Schneider, Jr., the President of the Roosevelt 
Savings Bank, and which committee com- 
prises prominent merchants, bankers, pro- 
fessional men, and others active in political 
and civic work in this community. They 
are: 

Russell A. Atkinson, president, R. J. Atkin- 
son, Inc. 

Cc. Ludwig Baumann, president, C. Ludwig 
Baumann & Co. 

Milton B. Bergmann, M. D 


Hon. Anthony J. DiGiovanna, city coun- 
cilman 

Hon. Harry P. Eppig, justice of municipal 
court. 


Hon. Martin C. Epstein, United States com- 
missioner. 
Hon. Albert B. W. Firmin, 
mester, Brooklyn 
Henry L. Get 


Savings Bank 


former post- 


ninger, cashier, Roosevelt 















derick V. Goess, president, Prudential 
s zs Bank. 
ert J. Hayward, district manager, 
Bi yn Edison C 
James I. Kelly, plumbing 
Hon. Charles C. Lockwood, justice of the 
supreme court 
William E. Noonan, loan broker, J. J. Friel 
& C 
Eon. Myles A. P ji e of court of 
special ns. 
Gen er H. Pendry, attorne’ law 
Ci '. Post, president, East Brooklyn 
Savi & Loan Association 
arles Schad, poles and ladders 
John A. Schwarz, pres » vohn A 
S iwarz. Inc 
Philip E. Smith, M. D. 
Arthur W. Spolander, president, Peoples 


National Bank 


nry G. St lreicher & Stamm. 





also 1 to pay trib- 

and unselfish efforts 

4. Fromr Under her 
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x, > and her staff have given 

y of time in order to serve 

the people of this community. This group 
includ Mrs. Cel K. Wien, Mrs. Edna G. 
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Adair, Mrs. Grace S. De Wald, Mrs. Fannie B. 
Prichep, Mrs. Katharine Sullivan, Mrs, Edna 
tixon, Miss Kathryn G. Farrell, Sam 
Solomon, Mrs. Alice Martin, Mrs. Mathilda 
Theobald, Mrs. L. G. Derx, Mrs. K. Withing- 
ton, Miss Irene Rice, Miss C. Elberfeld, Miss 
Fay Tobias, Mrs. Margaret MacCarthy, Mrs. 
L. Bocchiaro, Miss Virginia Henry, Mrs. Har- 
riet Wills, Mrs. Frances Krebs. 

Mrs. Edna Rixon, Mrs. Alice Martin, Mrs. 
Gussie Nash, Mrs. Patricia Goldman, and 
Mrs. Kate Sullivan, as chairmen, respectively, 
of the Salvage, War Bonds and Stamps, Nu- 
trition, Consumers, and Victory-garden Com- 
mittees have made an_ enviable record 
for themselves and this office. Our com- 
munity may well point with pride to the two 
successful visits of the Red Cross mobile 
blood bank unit to this section, which re- 
sulted in donations by the people of this 
neighborhocd of over 200 pints of blood. 

Despite this splendid record of achieve- 
ment, I regret to report that only a very small 
percentage of the residents of this precinct 
have taken an active interest in this vital 
phase of our country’s war program. 

How are we to explain this distressing fact? 
Don’t we realize that this is a people’s war, 
that we can’t hope to win or even survive 
unless every man, woman, and child puts his 
or her shoulder to the wheel and is prepared 
to make some sacrifice in their own interest 
and in behalf of this common effort? Our 
boys in service are doing more than their 
share. They can’t, however, do it all. They 
need our help. 

Unless a miracle takes place, this is des- 
tined to be a long and exhausting war, and 
we must expect to suffer the same tragic fate 
of the unprepared civilian population of 
other countries unless we have the maximum 
protection and organization that only volun- 
teers in adequate numbers and with proper 
training can provide. 

Let us stop hoping for miracles to occur. 

Let us not wait until the first bomb has 
been dropped in our midst before we decide 
to take action we now know to be necessary 

Can’t we take the bull by the horns and 
do something about it ourselves—now, before 
it is toolate? There is a place in the civilian 
defense set-up for all of us, regardless of age 
and sex. What do you say? How about 


stopping in at 10 Ralph Avenue and enlist 
today? See to it that the rest of the family 
and your neighbors report there at once. 


This may be our last chance. 





The Chapel Within My Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Thursday, August 6, 1942 
M ‘ 


fr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing these days when so many of our fel- 
low Americans are away from home in 
the service of God and country, the radio 
sermon which was delivered over the fa- 
cilities of radio station KARM on May 
3, 1942, by the Reverend Philip Johnson, 
yf the First Baptist Church of Fresno, 
Calif., of unusual unusual 
persuasiveness. 

Because I sincerely believe that utter- 
ances of this kind should be accorded at 
this time the widest possible circulation, 
I insert this timely sermon in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my in- 
stant remarks, 


ES 





7 


is interest, 
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The radio address of the Reverenc Mr. 
Johnson follows: 


THE CHAPEL WITHIN MY SOUL 


There is a story of an altar light in a Euro- 
pean cathedral. A priest explained that it 
had been faithfully tended and for centuries 
had never gone out. “It’s out now,” said an 
American as he blew upon it with vigorous 
breath. The zeal that served the altar flame 
had some superstition; but the irreverence 
that was within the soul was darker still. 

These latter years have torn people from 
native communities and friends and trans- 
planted them. Thousands of men in service 
have been shifted from place to place. Up 
and down the States are people whose roots 
have been pulled from their native soil. 
There is a tendency to lose holy ties and 
sanctions, to have the candle of the Lord 
blown out, and fail to relight it in the 
strangeness of a new place. When we are 
removed to defense industry the temple does 
not come with us. The boys who are hero- 
ically fighting for their country and who will 
fight beyond the seas cannot take the family 
pew with them. Does this mean that wor- 
ship must die? 

Long age in an embattled land torn by feud 
and frequent invasion there sat a winsome 
person on the curbstone of a well near a 
small village. A woman came to draw water. 
Strangers though they were, they engagec 
in a conversation, whose content more than 
any other, has shaped our idea of God. Said 
this stranger from Galilee: “Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometi: and now is when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor at Jerusalem 
worship the Father. God is a Spirit and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit 
and in Truth.” 

In a poem entitled “The Song of Honor,” 
a@ modern poet has described his emotions 
as he alone climbed a hill on a night when 
stars were in the sky. 

“It seemed so still the valleys were, 
As if the whole world knelt in prayer, 
Save me and me alone. 


There, sharp and sudden, there I heard— 
The song of every singing bird 
That sings beneath the sky. 
The song of courage, heart and will 
And gladness of a fight 
Of men who face a hopeless hill 
With sparkling and delight. 


I heard it all, each every note 

Of every lung and tongue and throat, 
Aye, every rhythm and every rhyme 

Of everything that lives and loves 

And upward, ever upward moves 
From lowly and sublime. 


I heard it all, I heard the whole 
Harmonious hymn of being roll 
Up through the chcepel of my soul.” 


So you have a chapel within your soul, a 
real temple. “Know ye not,” said the apos- 
tle, “that ye are the temple of God and that 
God dwelleth in you?” Marble and stone, 
altar and nave, painted window and pulpit; 
how easily these may be mistaken for the 
temple itself. Of Edward Gibbon, Emerson 
once said: “The man had no shrine—man’s 
most important possession.” Even a cold 
cynic like George Bernard Shaw is capable 
of having said: “In my consciousness there 
is e market, a garden, a dwelling, a workshop, 
a lover’s walk—and above all a cathedral— 
showing me where, within the cathedral, I 
may find my way to the temple within.” 

I hold in my mind a picture of a church; 
hich but not ornate, cathedral but not dismal, 
dignified but not chilly. Verily it is a temple 


set with appeal upon a hill for all to see, 
Many have come from it in rapture; there 
they feel they have met God face to face. 
Not long ago a young lawyer went there and 
he came away bored. 
The real 


Why should it be so? 
shrine is after all the cathedral 





| 
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which is within you. A church building, a 
choir, an excellent sermon—all these are 
important. But the question that more 
largely counts is, What reverence did I 
bring with me in my soul? Not without 
point did Jesus say—‘“The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” The prophets used to strug- 
gle with the futility of the law—how in- 
effective it was—how it failed to curb the 
dogs of passion and greed. Then the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremiah, “I will put a new 
law, a covenant written not in stone but in 
their hearts.” 

From Bataan, Burma, Australia, and on the 
seven seas have come reports of deeds of 
heroic service. The boys we sent away did 
not look like they were capable of what they 
have done. But they did, and why? Because 
of a power within, a belief that they were 
fighting for a principle, that something pre- 
cious is at stake. Eve Curie, after meeting Sir 
Stafford Cripps said, “I came away with the 
impression that I was not only witnessing 
the birth of self-government in India but 
the awakening of a new spirit in England 
itself, that bold, generous spirit without 
which neither Great Britain nor any other 
country can hope to win the war.” It was a 
thrilling stroke in the story of the prodigal, 
when “he came to himself.” Then he arose 
and went back to his father. It happened to 
him in the chapel in his own soul. There is 
the temple eternal. 

You who are uprooted, whether in civilian 
or military life, missing the familiar faces 
of the home church, destined as many of you 
are to service over the seas—remember this— 
enter frequently the chapel in your own soul. 
The great apostle flings down a penetrating 
question, “Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ?” Men and women who have 
faced death on the high seas may have 
pondered its answer. Many of our people 
have and will wonder how true it really is. 
The answer is still the same. Long ago a man 
after facing adversity said: ‘My feet almost 
slipped from under me when I saw the 
victories of the wicked. Then when I went 
into the sanctuary I understood.” Even in 
church itself you still have to worship in the 
chapel in your own soul. 

Worship is also pondering—the mystery of 
life. What is the wonder hidden in a seed? 
What is this quiver that traces through the 
earth in spring and shakes a green miracle 
from winter’s death? The heavens above; 
the Bible refers to it as “the firmament.” 
That which is made firm. And yet so mobile 
are the stars that it is as if each carried an 
angel pilot. One so pondering said, ‘“‘As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways.” We ponder 
the mystery of man. Fear, greed, and lust 
have left pockmarks on his nature. However 
staggering his bloodlettings “the eternity 
which is in his heart’’ causes him to pause 
and say “The Lord is in His holy temple; let 
all the earth keep silent before him.” 
Professor Hocking is right when he says 
that a man’s life is reduced to two aspects, 
work and worship. What we do ourselves 
and what we let a higher power do to us; what 
we labor at, and what we are enriched by; 
what belongs to us because we achieve it 
and what we belong to because it has mastered 
our loyalties. 

It is in the chapel of your soul that victory 
comes. 

Fanny Crosby long ago wrote a hymn— 

“Down in the human heart, 
Crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried, 

‘hich grace can restore.” 

How keep this chapel? The outward 
sanctuary is kept by employing a pastor, by 
sweeping and dusting the building, by regu- 
lar attendance upon divine services. But 
how keep this chapel of my own soul in the 
shifting circumstances of my life? Here the 
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confession of the Shulamite maid becomes 
ours when she wailed: 


“They made me a keeper of the vineyards, 

But my own vineyard have I not kept.” 

Make no mistake about this: unless there 
is somewhere in the background of your life, 
a solitude highly used, there can be no fore- 
ground of poise, peace, conviction, and power. 
There must be a well-beaten path to the 
secret place of the Most High; here too a per- 
son must dwell. We need today to realize 
that God is greater than ail journeying 
generations, greater than all time, greater 
than life and death. Rising high in a plane 
you sense that the storms of earth belong 
to a tiny cloud, so in worship you realize that 
even death is only a fringe. The chapel in 
your soul has an open door that no man can 
shut. In that chapel you yield yourself to 
God, the impure to the pure, the weak 
final and worthy strength, the sinning 
merciful. 

This message is directed to all who cannot, 
because of circumstances worship in the fa- 
miliar place and with their loved If 
you lie on a bed of illness, work on an off 
hour in industry, or above all serve yo 
country in distant places as an enlisted mar 
or civilian, you are urged to keep the door of 
the chapel in your own soul open. Let not 
irreverence of any kind destroy the flame in 
your heart. 


g 


to the 


to the 


ones. 


BRA 





Address of Hon. Clyde L. Herring, of Iowa, 
at Iowa State Democratic Convention, 
Des Moines, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an address delivered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr, Hrerrine] at the 
Iowa State Democratic Convention, at 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 10, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
es follows: 

These are indeed dark days: 
the courage, the faith, and the hearts of all 
Americans. 

Never in the history of this State has a 


IN 


days that test 


great political party met in convention under 
such tragic world conditions. Perhaps a 
glance back at the past will incre: our 


courage and faith for the future. 

I realize that there is in the mind of each 
one gathered here but one paramount t 
and prayer, and it is that this terri 
trophe which now engulfs 





ol 





catas- 
i m 


ric 


the wor y 
soon pass away and that we may return to 


the peaceful ways wherein we accomplished 
so much for the benefit of mankind. 

Second only to winning the war 
winning of the peace—a peace tha 
our unselfish cooperation will make 
sible a return to days of greed, destruction, 
and death. 











I say perhaps we may gain courage for the 
future by a consideration of the past. I 
should like to recall to your memory other 


days in Iowa when, though not threatened by 
nemies from 

vicissitudes at 

unbearabie. 


without, we were meeting 


home which seemed almost 
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In 1933, when candidates nominated by the 
great political party which you represent and 
elected by the voters took over the affairs in 
the State of Iowa and in the Nation, millions 
of our people had despaired of all hope for 
the future. There were those at that time 
who loudly railed against conditions as they 
existed, but, like some in the present situa- 
tion, they felt that “everything would come 
out all right” if without governmental assist- 
ance matters were left to work out them- 
selves. Fortunately for the Nation and for 
Iowa, there came into government at that 


time a new conception of the responsibility 
and duty of government to serve, protect, 
assist, and guide our people in bad times. 
The proclamation forbidding farm and 
home foreclosures within the State of Iowa, 
the first ever to be issued, was not issued 
through personal desire or intent to penal- 


ize those who held’ mortgages upon our Iowa 
farms. It was issued to protect both parties. 
The vote by the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Neutrality Act, raising the 
embargo upon the shipment of war materials 
to other countries, was not intended to en- 
courage warfare between nations, but to assist 
us in warding off from this country the war 
clouds that were then gathering. 

The sending of troops into a county in 
Iowa in those troubled days was not for the 
purpose of starting warfare within our State, 
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but to prevent the effects of viclent disagree- 
ments which were rapidly leading to open 
warfare Likewise, when our Nation deter- 


mined to build up its armament, to train its 
soldiers, to assist through lend-lease those 
nations which were fighting to preserve their 
independence and maintain peace in the 
world, this was not done to encourage warfare 
but as an indication that we were willing to 
take any steps possible to prevent war from 
coming to this Nation. 

I mention these periods, years apart, merely 
to indicate that drastic, heroic measures are 
sometimes both necessary and wise if those 
principles which have given us the greatest 
government in the world are to prevail and 
continue 

While it is necessary ana proper that politi- 
cal conventions and political campaigns must 
be carried on, there is not the slightest doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the American people 
are concerned chiefly with the problem of 


bringing this war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion. There must be no interference 
with this all-out program by partisan politics 
in any form 


We have repeatedly heard from dictator na- 
tions that due to racial differences the peoples 
of Europe cannot live in peace; that wars are 
necessary. In America and in Iowa, however, 
we have proved during several generations 
that this premise is false. 

While in our own country we know only 
Americans, we realize that some of our finest 
citizens were born in the Old World and 
countless others were sons of parents who 


came to our shores as immigrants. We have 
shown that a hundred and thirty millions 
of people—English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
Chinese, Russians, Czechs, Poles, Serbs, Scan- 
dinavians, Germans, and Dutch—can live to- 


gether in peace and happiness because they 
have done so here in America, on our farms 
and in our various States, counties, cities, 
villages, and towns. This experiment which 
has been demonstrated over and over again 


proves conclusively that democracy can and 
does function. It is to preserve this form of 
government that America is fighting today. 
We did not seek war with anyone. We are 
today engaged in war with the Axis Powers 





n them, without provocation, in 
and by stealth, invaded our terri- 
tory, attempted to destroy our Navy, and 
foully murdered our citizens, our soldiers, and 
our sailor 





tres 





For many years we had been warned that 
such tragic happenin mig befall us. 
Some took these warnings seriously. Others 
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disregarded them as highly improbable, if 
not impossible of fulfillment. Yet no man 
can say in verity and truth that this Nation 
or any of its leaders sought or provoked these 
misfortunes. The President time and time 
again warned that when the Axis Powers de- 
cided that we should be at war, then, and 
only then, would we be at war. Today no 
one can question his judgment. Some of 
us, believing these predictions so often made, 
and having in mind experiences of the past, 
approved the measures suggested which, if 
not permanently successful in avoiding our 
involvement, did materially increase our 
chances of saving ourselves after the blow 
fell. 

Let me say to you that every dollar voted 
for lend-lease, that every vote that was cast 
to increase our Army and Navy, and every 
dollar that was appropriated to build ships, 
to build airplanes, to build tanks, before we 
became engaged in actual warfare is today the 
most certain guaranty that more of our boys 
will come back alive than if we had failed 
to provide such protecticn 

Think what might have happened to this 
Nation if those who believed that Japan 
would never attack us, that the Axis could 
never come with their submarines to the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, had had votes 
enough in the Congress to prevent apprcval 
of the program which our great Commander 
in Chief had the foresight and patriotism to 
advocate even earlier than 1937—the date of 
his “quarantine” speech in Chicago. 

To that end it is of first importance that 
the tried and tested national leadership of 
the past several years be maintained. 

To win this war, and we shall win it, we 
require not only materials of war, but men, 
money, and morale. In this respect we are 
unequalled by any nation on the face of the 
globe. The part that American industry is 
playing in this struggle is too often over- 
looked. From personal knowledge I can say 
to you that never under any dictatorship 
has such efficient, effective industrial pro- 


duction been achieved. It is my opinion 
that air power, sufficiently supported, will 
win this war. Being the chairman of a 


Senate subcommittee charged with the duty 
of investigating the war effort, I have had 
the opportunity to personally inspect many 
huge plants. I have seen tools of modern 
production designed and built in some of 
our immense industrial plants that are far 
beyond our conception of a few years ago as 
to what was possible. The President asked 
not many months ago for 60,000 airplanes 
this year. I can say to you that he will get 
them. Long-range bombers are already un- 
der construction which will span thousands 
of miles of our so-called protecting oceans 
and return after discharging their cargoes of 
explosives. 

It is to be regretted that we did not have 
a sufficient number of airplanes and a Navy 
large enough to protect the whole of our 
coastlines and possessions. But the law- 
abiding, peaceful citizen oftentimes neglects 
to remember that he may meet a highway- 
man. While it is to be deplored that mer- 
chant ships are being submarined off our 
coasts and while the Navy is as rapidly as 
possible taking every step to control or de- 
stroy this menace, it should be remembered 
that we have only so many ships for so much 
water. We had to get men and supplies to 
Australia. We had to get supplies into Rus- 
sia. We had to get materials of war into Eng- 
land, and we had to deliver our soldiers to 
Northern Ireland. Each and every one of 
those functions have been performed and the 
American Navy has not as yet lost a single 
American soldier while under convoy to for- 
eign shores. Of necessity, some part of the 
oceans had to be neglected because we simply 
do not have the ships as yet. In this situa- 
tion it was decided wisely to deliver our 
materials, protect our soldiers, and if loss had 
to be sustained, it would have to be ships car- 
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rying civilian supplies for civilian needs 
within our own country which could not 
under the circumstances be adequately pro- 
tected. 

I am one of those who believed 20 years 
ago that we should support with whatever 
strength required the League of Nations pro- 
gram of Woodrow Wilson. Now, we know, 
through most bitter experience, that Wood- 
row Wilson was right. Unfortunately, at that 
time we had men of small vision and little 
minds who prevented our taking our fair 
share of responsibility, which, had we taken 
it at that time, would, I firmly believe, have 
prevented the world catastrophe of today. 
We cannot undo the past, but we can learn 
lessons from it and there no longer exists in 
this Nation a place for a headstrong, selfish 
group of men, usurping public leadership, 
who may now sing low because the hurricane 
of their mistakes is visited upon us, but who 
are ready to rise again to cause further 
trouble and misery when the storm subsides 
and the lesser winds blow. 

We must have in the Congress of the 
United States when this war ends men who, 
through experience and conviction, will sup- 
port whomever shall be President on that 
welcome day in taking our full share of re- 
sponsibility ror perfecting throughout the 
world a system which will prevent Selfish 
foreign dictators from again attempting 
through murder ‘and theft the destruction 
of those who wish to live in peace and in 
accordance with their own conceptions of the 
rights of man. 

Iowa, as always, is in the front rank in this 
great time of trial. Admiral Leahy, an Iowan 
from Hampton, has been prominent in the 
councils both here and abroad. Admiral 
Fletcher, born in Marshalltown, was in com- 
mand in the Coral Sea. The commander of 
the first American bomber squadron to attack 
in the Mediterranean came from Boone, and 
he had as fellow aviators boys from Spirit 
Lake and other towns in the State of Iowa. 
Admiral Yarnell, of LeMars, is a foremost 
authority on far eastern affairs. 

As I have stated before, the State of Iowa 
has more than 30,000 volunteers serving in 
the Army of the United States, a larger per 
capita list of volunteers than is furnished by 
any other State ‘in the Union. In addition, 
25,000 selectees have taken their places, and 
other thousands are on the way. As in 1861 
and '65, and 1898 and in 1917 and ‘18, these 
men will bring glory to our State in the tra- 
ditional Iowa way. 

We had on Bataan Peninsula many fine 
Iowa boys; one a captain in the marines, 
the son of former Lieutenant Governor 
Moore, of Cedar Rapids, decorated for bravery 
in action. These fine Iowans served to the 
last under that great hero of the Bataan 
Peninsula, Gen. Jonathan Wainright, the man 
who stayed with his men and is still with 
them—somewhere. I cannot mention each 
by name, but each is entitled to his place 
in Iowa’s hall of fame. 

At the beginning of this address I stated 
that perhaps a glance back into the past will 
increase our courage and faith for the fu- 
ture. Let us, therefore, dwell briefly upon 
conditions which existed on January 12, 1933, 
when the first Democratic administration in 
more than 40 years took charge of State gov- 
ernment in Iowa. On that date, in my first 
inaugural message, I brought such conditions 
to the attention of the State legislature when 
I said: 

“This Session transcends in importance 
those of previous years for reasons which are 
distressingly plain. Our principal basic in- 
dustry is prostrate. With corn selling in a 
typical Iowa county at 12 cents a bushel, 
oats at 8 cents a bushel, hogs at 2 cents, and 
cattle at 1 to 4 cents a pound, our farmers 
are not realizing production costs. Banking 
failures, actions in foreclosure of rural and 
urban homes, and of stocks of merchants 
constitute a large part of the business of the 








courts. Few of our industries are operating 
at a profit and in many of them operations 
are stopped. Men and women eagerly seeking 
the opportunity to earn their living can find 
no work. Despair is in the heart of the 
debtor, and mute appeal for help in the faces 
of our heavily burdened citizens.” 

In that message I further said: 

“The great part of the program of restora- 
tion of agriculture must be furnished by the 
National Government by means adopted to 
restore the price level or by other means and 
by a method which will permit a better re- 
financing of farm debts. The farmer has 
endured not 3 years of depression but 12. 
The present injustice strikes not only at the 
farmer but at every individual and group in 
Iowa and the Nation. Until farm buying 
power is restored, the depression cannot end. 
We must coordinate our activities with those 
of the National Congress to restore agricul- 
ture so far as legislation will permit. The 
loss of farms through mortgage foreclosures 
presents a tremendous problem. We must 
not confuse cause and effect. Today the 
farmer requires three hogs to pay back the 
price of a hog borrowed as recently as 1926. 
He cannot pay. We must do all in our power 
to give him a chance to hold his farm pend- 
ing relief by national legislation.” 

It is well for every farmer and every busi- 
nessman and every citizen of the State of 
Iowa to recall those conditions, to recall what 
was done by the State administration to 
alleviate them, and to restore order and 
prosperity within the borders of this great 
State. 

To meet the grave situation which con- 
fronted it, our administration issued the first 
proclamation by any Governor declaring a 
moratorium on home and farm mortgages 
and on that day foreclosures ceased. Thus, 
security was provided the farmer and home 
owner while they went about the task of re- 
financing and rehabilitating themselves. 
Peace of mind, law, and order were forthwith 
restored throughout the State and again our 
people faced the future with confidence. 
That proclamation and the enabling legisila- 
tion passed by our administration was copied 
into the laws of other States and of Canada. 
That administration set up the first Farm 
Debt Adjustment Committee ever established 
in these United States, one in each county 
which provided the pattern for similar com- 
mittees in other States, a pattern which was 
adopted by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and is maintained to this day. 

When that administration assumed the re- 
sponsibility of government in Iowa in 1933 
hundreds of our banks had been closed and 
the savings of our people had been lost to 
the extent of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars. Thereupon the administration issued a 
proclamation closing Iowa banks in order to 
conserve the resources of customers and 
stockholders, and upon the administration’s 
recommendation the legislature caused to be 
passed legislation under which such banks 
were reorganized and rehabilitated, a pro- 
cedure which was adopted and followed by 
many other States. 

In March 1933 the Federal Government 
took identical action to reorganize and re- 
habilitate national and State banks through- 
out the entire United States, whereby bil- 
lions of dollars were saved to depositors, 
stockholders, and investors, and the whole 
banking structure of America was reestab- 
lished and made secure. 

When our administration took office in 
1933 we found an inheritance from former 
administrations of an empty treasury, a 
budget out of balance, and an accumulation 
of demands for payments of interest and 
other obligations amounting to millions of 
dollars, default of which would mean the 
impairment of State credit. Immediately our 
administration originated a program of sound 
finance by which the State’s credit was made 
secure and its obligations honored when due. 
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A budget-control system was inaugurated 
and the budget balanced and government 
expenditures in excess of revenue collected 
were prohibited. Every succeeding adminis- 
tration since has had, and those in the years 
to come will have, the benefit of this wise 
restriction. 

That administration relieved the crushing 
burden of real-estate taxes by the enactment 
of an equitable three-point tax program, 
imposing a tax on income, corporations, and 
sales, and this system became a model fol- 
lowed by many States throughout the Union. 

We dealt honorably and in a forthright 
way with the ever-present and always difficult 
problem of control of alcoholic beverates. 
After thorough, impartial, and nonpartisan 
investigation, we set up a State monopoly 
liquor-control system, not intended to pro- 
duce revenue for State operations, but for 
the larger and nobler purpose of establishing 
social control of the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages. This system, too, became a model for 
other States adopting monopoly control and 
it has failed in operation only to the extent 
that the present State administration has 
departed from its purpose and principles. 

Previous administrations had been long and 
loud in giving lip service to the cause of 
organized labor and to the rights of the men 
and women who toil. Our administration, 
believing deeds are more eloquent than words, 
dealt with such crises as arose in labor mat- 
ters with justice and with fairness, thereby 
earning the respect and the approval of 
organized labor within the State of Iowa and 
throughout the Nation. 

During the dark days preceding 1933 we 
had witnessed appalling increases in unem- 
ployment and in the relief rolls of our coun- 
ties and our municipalities. Our adminis- 
tration acted promptly to meet the critical 
situation and to bring immediate aid to the 
unfortunate. We set up the Iowa Emergency 
Relief Administration, a nonpartisan locally 
controlled organization, whose members 
served without compensation, and which dis- 
tributed the funds allotted to it solely upon 
the basis of need. 

For years prior thereto Iowa had, from time 
to time, considered, but had never provided, 
State assistance for the aged. Again, our ad- 
ministration took necessary remedial action 
and at once secured the passage of an Old 
Age Assistance ‘Act, making immediately 
available old-age benefit payments. Through 
cooperation with local governments and or- 
ganizations upon a completely nonpartisan 
basis and through ccoperation with the Fed- 
eral Government our administration carried 
out a great social welfare program. From time 
to time as the campaign progresses we shall 
call attention to the facts of our own record 
as well as the record of those who have fol- 
lowed after us, confident that the people 
whose welfare we have constantly considered 
and to whom we have extended every possible 
assistance will recall the service rendered. 

I have mentioned the tragic situation and 
recalled those trying days and the successful 
methods which we adopted to deal with them 
promptly, in order to bring you assurance 
that there are good grounds for your sustained 
faith. That even in these more difficult 
times the administration will be equal to the 
task of mobilizing our Nation’s courage be- 
hind an adequate and effective war effort 
which will insure victory for ourselves and 
for the United Nations. 

Next November the people of the State of 
Iowa will have the opportunity to appraise 
anew the respective records and the accom- 
plishments of the administrations in Iowa 
from January 1933 to 1939 and the ad- 
ministration which followed. They will also 
be privileged to decide whether the national 
administration should have the continued 
support of the good people of Iowa. Our do- 
mestic policies have justified themselves in 
Iowa to a degree that hardly could have been 
anticipated 10 years ago. They have restored 
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prosperity and confidence and they give even 
greater promise for the future. 

I have spoken of the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the President. It has been my 
privilege as a Member of the United States 
Senate to give unqualified support to his 
conduct of foreign affairs. The people of my 
State are fully familiar with my votes on 
various measures. They know as well as I 
myself the things for which I stand and for 
which I have worked consistently in the in- 
terest of all of the people of the State of 
Iowa, without regard to party or other affilia- 
tion. The people will, I am sure, make a fair 
study and comparison of the records of re- 
spective candidates for every office and I, for 
one, have complete confidence in the wisdom 
and fairness of their final judgment. 

The Democratic Party may well be proud 
of its trusteeship of the affairs of the State 
of Iowa and the Nation. Its representatives 
have made a proud and enviable record. The 
people of this State cannot fail to give sup- 
port to those who have contributed to that 
record and who are holding high the hand of 
our President and are giving to him sound 
counsel and genuine encouragement in this, 
the most difficult situation which has ever 
confronted any leader in all of history. The 
record which we have made is one of which 
we may be justly proud and one which will 
stand up under the most searching scrutiny, 
both as to motives and achievements. 

We are ever mindful of the grave responsi-< 
bility devolving upon us, not alone as mem- 
bers of a great party, but, as citizens of this 
Republic. We realize as all thoughtful citi- 
zens must that the times require the utmost 
wisdom, courage, and industry of which we 
are capable. Our one great task to which 
everything else is subordinate is the winning 
of the war and the securing of an enduring 
peace based upon justice, liberty, and equality 
of opportunity. 

Those of us who have sons in the service— 
some already in foreign lands, we know not 
where, and others on the way—today thank 
God that this, our country, in this great 
crisis has as Commander in Chief, Franklin 
Roosevelt. 





Bryant College Commencement Address 
by Hon. Francis B. Sayre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr, GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very thoughtful and elo- 
quent address delivered by the Honor- 
able Francis B. Sayre on the occasion of 
the commencement at Bryant College, 
Providence, R. I., on August 7, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is an honor and a privilege for me to 
have a part in these commencement exercises. 
To you of the graduating class particularly 
I am eager to talk; for so rapidly is history 
being written in our time, so crowded are 
these days with destiny, that your genera- 
tion’s opportunity to serve the country and 
to serve humanity is unique. You enter the 
arena at a thrilling time. You are the 
actors—perhaps the principal actors—in one 
of the very great dramas of mankind 

The United States stands today at the very 
center of one of the greatest struggles in 
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history. We are not a war-seeking people. We 
know that war tragically interrupts and sets 
back human progress. America did not seek 
this war. It came because forces were let 
loose in the world which menaced the very 
fundamentals of all that America has strug- 
gied for since its inception, which threatened 
to undermine human civilization itself. 
Sooner or late” a crash between the forces of 
progress and the forces of retrogression and 
destruction was inevitable. Germany and 
Japan were the aggressors. After Pearl Har- 
bor there was nc other possible course but 
war open to America. 

The present war is not merely a struggle 
for dominance between two opposing peo- 
ples, each seeking world supremacy. It is not 
merely a struggle to obtain control over the 
world supply of oil and rubber and tin and 
iron and other material resources. In truth 
it is a struggle to determine which of two 
conflicting ways of life mankind shall hence- 
forth follow. It is the issue between a life 
of freedom and a life of slavery; and that 
issue touches to the quick every boy and girl 
here today—every man and woman who has 
any stake in things to come. 

A life of freedom means the right to choose 
one’s own work and profession, the right to 
bargain for one’s own services, the right to 
engage in any kind of enterprise so long as 
it does not unduly injure one’s neighbors or 
the community. It means the system of free 
initiative upon which Azerican life and 
American business is built. 

It does not mean a return to nineteenth 
century laissez faire principles or the com- 
plete absence of governmental control or free- 
dom to engage in capitalistic exploitation. 
Certainly freedom does not mean license. 
W:.hout governmental protection and control 
exploitation of the weak by the strong or the 
privileged will make a mockery of individual 
freedom for the masses. But always the ob- 
ject of such control—its underlying raison 
d’etre—must be the protection of the common 
man in his right to life and liberty and happi- 
necs 

That ideal of human liberty was what gave 
birth to the American Nation in 1776. It was 
that ideal which gave driving force to our 
Revolutionary struggle, which again and again 
through the vicissitudes of our history gener- 
ated power and made our Nation great. It is 
the American ideal of life and whatever con- 
flicts with it threatens our most precious 
heritage 

It is’ quite possible, on the other hand, to 
set up a world based upon an entirely differ- 
ent and sharply conflicting order. Men and 
women may be compelled by their govern- 


ments to perform not the work of their 
choice but the labor assigned to them by 
their masters, to follow not their own con- 
sciences but the orders of the State; and if 


th leaders of the State can once gain a posi- 
tion of armed superiority, the rank and file 
of the unarmed masses are powerless to over- 
thr them 

That is the conception of the world for 
which the Nazis are fighting. They do not 


believe in a free world. The Nazi leaders are 
out to impose, if they can, a slave life upor 
humanity 


Do you see what this adds up to? The 
difference between the free life and the slave 
life the difference, for each individual man 
an< in, between hope and despair. If 
the Nazis should win it would mean not only 
the triumph of an arrogant militaristic race; 
it would mean the triumph of a way of life 
which is in direct antithesis to the American 
ideal It would mean that the American 
system of free initiative and free enterprise 
had proved unable to muster the necessary 

to defend itself against attack and 
therefore go down in the struggle 
nst a conflicting order capable of devel- 





oping a supericr strength. Should the Nazis 
triumph it would mean that the American 
i ls of liberty and democracy had proved 





impractical dreams. Henceforth, you and I 
and everyone else would have to do the work 
he is told to do and believe the things he is 
told to believe and give up the American 
dream of right and justice prevailing over 
might and ruthless force. 

Seldom in the world’s history have men 
had the chance to uphold a cause as tremen- 
dous as this. In the days of Runnymede the 
issue was freedom or slavery for a restricted 
group within a small kingdom. In 1776 the 
issue was freedom or slavery for a few mil- 
lion colonials on the edge of the wilderness. 
Today the issue is freedom or slavery for the 
entire world; and on the outcome will de- 
pend happiness or despair for hundreds of 
millions of people as yet unborn. In the face 
of such an issue, never will we Americans 
hesitate to throw into the struggle all that 
We possess—our goods, our fortunes, our very 
lives. 

To your generation our country is calling 
for self-sacrifice in terms such as we older 
generations never knew. You will go forth 
in the service of your country with willing 
spirits and glad hearts. You will experience 
suffering such as few generations have been 
called upon to bear. But if you accept the 
suffering in terms of glad sacrifice to your 
country, as Iam sure you will, you will find in 
life a profound new joy and inner happiness, 
denied to those who have never suffered. 
Disillusionment and cynicism will be re- 
placed by a new faith and hope which will 
tinge with inner joy even outwardly bitter 
experience 

I know whereof I speak. I have lived with 
our soldiers on the front lie at Corregidor. I 
have seen them when all the earth was rock- 
ing with exploding bombs and shells, stand- 
ing by their guns and taking it. I have seen 
them, torn and mutilated, being carried in to 
the operating tables on blood-soaked stretch- 
ers, still taking it with a certain pride and 
joy that they could have such a vital share 
in the service of their country. 

May I go one step further? 

We are fighting for definite objectives—for 
a free world where men may follow their 
own consciences and govern themselves 
through their freely chosen representatives. 
A mere military victory will not of itself bring 
us a free world. It is because two decades 
ago, after we had won the war, we failed to 
build for an enduring peace that we are in the 
abyss of war today. Lasting peace is the only 
soil upon which liberty and democracy can 
achieve fruition. How can peace be made 
enduring? 

hat is the most crucial and stupendous 
question of our age. And I think you of the 
younger generation have a right, unanswer- 
able as it may seem, to insist that we older 
fellows, who claim to have learned much 
through long experience, should attempt as 
best we can to frame an answer, which you 
in turn must evaluate as best you can out of 
your own experience. 

Our probiem is not what kind of a peace 
would we like to impose upon the van- 
quished, but in the cold light of experience 
how can we build a peace which is likely to 
prove enduring? 

If I read history aright such a peace must 
be built upon at least four underlying prin- 
ciples—first, international cooperation; sec- 
ond, a recognition of the supreme value of 
human personality and cf human rights; 
third, economic freedom; and fourth, interna- 
tional control and supervision of armament 
building 

In the first place, no peace can possibly be 
lasting unless it is built upon increasingly 
close international cooperation. The world 
today, as a result of modern scientific inven- 
tion and development, has become so closely 
knit together by steamships and cables and 
airplanes and radios that no nation any 
longer can isolate its activities in the world 
of fact—or indeed even its thoughts. The 
old conception that each sovereign nation is 


| 





| 
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and should be completely independent of 
every other and thus free to formulate its 
policies and engage in such activities as it 
chooses regardless of every other nation, was 
developed in a day when ocean transportation 
was by sailing ships and there were no cables 
or radios. That day is past. You can’t set 
the hands of the clock backward. America, 
even if she wanted to, cannot live selfishly 
apart from the rest of the world. No nation 
today can possibly live to itself alone. 

An unconscionable tariff wall or an unfair 
discrimination instituted by some govern- 
ment perhaps on the other side of the world 
may cut a whole nation off from its accus- 
tomed overseas markets and bring its people 
lengthening bread lines and industrial rev- 
olution. A Germany’s or a Japan’s decision 
to throw every national resource into arma- 
ment building may compel a competitive 
armament race that will end in disaster for 
the innocent as well as the guilty. 

America today is compelled quite against 
her will to turn aside from the pursuits of 
peace, to undergo the convulsion and tragedy 
of war, to send her men and ships and planes 
acros. the seas—because of what happened 
in the past 10 years in Manchuria, in Ethi- 
opia, in Munich, in Austria, in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in Poland, in Norway, in China, in 
Indochina, and elsewhere in Europe and 
Asia. Was there ever a more terrible object 
lesson set before our eyes of the utter incon- 
gruity of the thesis of national isolationism 
with the realities of modern life? 

No peace can be lasting unless it is built 
upon these inescapable realities. The old 
conception of nations as completely water- 
tight compartments must go. If we are to 
build a peace that will be enduring, if human 
rights are to be made secure, the peoples of 
the world cannot tolerate a single nation, 
like Germany, pursuing at will a policy of 
intensive armament building or exaggerated 
economic autarchy. 

The problems which threaten peace have 
become worldwide in scope and cannot pos- 
sibly be solved except through international 
cooperation and collective act on. 

There are still those who would make the 
issue of American participation: in world af- 
fairs a football of politics. It is for you whose 
very lives are at stake to insist that such de- 
cisions be based squarely upon the realities 
of life and not upon prejudice or emotions or 
partisan politics. 

If the peace is to be made enduring it must 
be built also upon a second principle, the 
sacredness of the individual human personal- 
ity. Civilization goes forward when the fun- 
damental rights and interests of individual 
human beings are placed first in the scale of 
values. Peoples do not exist to enable gov- 
ernments to attain a place in the sun. Gov- 
ernments exist to serve peoples. Freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of 
choice in one’s work and in the direction of 
one’s life, the security of one’s person and 
property—these are basic human rights on 
the safeguarding of which veace must be built 
if it is to be lasting. 

The history of advancing civilization is the 
story of the slow but ever increasing reccg- 
nition and enforcement of ese elemental 
rights of humanity, rights at first accorded 
only to restricted groups, then extended to 
wider and wider circles, and finally covering 
the great rank and file of common men and 
women. The significant fact of history is 
that whenever these human rights have been 
opposed by kings or feudal barons or junkers 
or government functionaries, struggle has 
ensued. Often it has taken time, but always 
eventual victory has come to the common 
people and those opposing them have gone 
down in the struggle. It must always be 
thus for humanity will not tolerate any other 
outcome. 

No arrangement which denies or cripples 
these elemental rights will prove stable and 
no State which permanently thwarts them 
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can endure. That is why the Nazi thesis of a 
pan-German master race enslaving and sup- 
pressing the rest of the world is doomed to 
failure from the outset. That is why no sys- 
tem of imperialism if it be built upon the 
exploitation of human beings, whether white 
or brown or yellow or black, can be enduring. 

The thwarting of human rights spells 
struggle and revolution and warfare. Last- 
ing peace can be secured only through estab- 
lishing human rights as paramount over all 
other selfish rights and interests no matter 
how strongly entrenched the latter may be. 

If we are to build for a continuing peace 
we must be prepared and determined to ride 
egainst many a strongly entrenched private 
interest which is at present blocking hu- 
manity’s advance. 

A third fundamental upon which lasting 
peace must be built is economic freedom. 
The resources of the earth are amply suffi- 
cient for the needs of all peoples. But if the 
strong and powerful set up political barriers 
or artificial trade arrangements which effec- 
tively cut nations off from the goods and raw 
materials needed for their factories and from 
the foreign markets necessary for the sale of 
their products, obviously men will be robbed 
of their livelihood and nations will be forced, 
even against their will, into economic strug- 
gie and warfare. 

Lasting peace cannot be built upon an eco- 
nomic order which foments struggle and un- 
rest. 

The prewar system of mounting and ex- 
cessive tariffs, of quota restrictions, of arti- 
ficial exchange controls, of government 
monopolies, of bilateralistic trading arrange- 
ments—the whole economic panoply of fight- 
ing devices to enforce some form or other of 
special privilege or unfair discrimination— 
all these must go if our criterion is to be, not 
the private profit of small pressure groups 
buttressed with political power, but the wel- 
fare and the advancement of all mankind. 
We must insist upon the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity 

We must find the means to unshackle in- 
ternational trade or else perish. Believe me, 
there is no other possible way to build a peace 
that will last. 

Finally, a stable peace depends upon our 
finding some way to effectuate an interna- 
tional control of armaments. There can be 
no secure peace as long as any gang of gun- 
men is free to gain control of a nation’s gov- 
ernment, run up a pirate’s flag or a swastika, 
and turn the country into an armed camp. 

In the days before airplanes and tanks, 
when a nation could withstand attack long 
enough to manufacture weapons adequate 
for its defense, international control of arma- 
ment building may not have been necessary. 
But today with military defense strategy 
revolutionized by the development of air- 
planes and armored divisions the whole pic- 
ture has changed. It takes months and 
years to produce the mechanized devices with 
which modern war is waged. A heavily armed 
aggressor nation may hold all nations not so 
armed at her mercy; for the aggressor can by 
air attack demolish the producing factories 
in other nations long before the necessary 
defense armament can be produced. 

In other words, modern weapons have so 
basically changed the entire problems of mili- 
tary defense that today no nation can buiid 
up an arsenal of heavy armament without 
vitally threatening the security of every other 
nation. Armament building has become in 
the world of fact a matter of the most vital 
international concern. By the same token, 
armament building must henceforth become 
subject to international supervision and con- 
trol. Had this been the case during the last 
10 years Germany and Japan would never 
have gone to war, 


The achievement of international control 
raises profound and complex problems. But 
these are not insoluble. We must and we will 
find the way to solve them. 

To achieve enduring peace we must build 
upon these four fundamentals—collective se- 
curity through international cooperation, 
recognition of the supreme value of human 
personalities and of human rights, economic 
freedom and equality of trading opportunity 
for all nations, and an international control 
and supervision of armament building. Upon 
these foundations we can build a peace that 
will put new heart into mankind. Mankind 
is weary of war—weary of injustice and group 
selfishness and the suffering that selfishness 
always brings. Youth is champing at hin- 
drances and delays and poised to go forward. 

When the war is over we do not expect to 
revert to the Old World with its injustices, its 
exaltation of privileged interests, its sense of 
failure and futility and cynicism. With the 
outbreak of war we had reached the end of 
an era. 

Now a new world opens up if we will have 
it so. If we are but willing to give up many 
of the selfish, vested interests of the past 
and to buiid on foundations that are sound 
and true and Christian, we may enter upon 
one of the shining and constructive eras of 
human history. 

It is your generation which, perhaps of all, 
is most deeply concerned. The eyes of the 
world are upon you. Be not fearful or 
shackled by the past. Dare to launch out 
into the deep. Go forward, with courage and 
with wisdom and with faith. Under God's 
guidance make America a beacon of light to 
humanity, radiating fresh vision and new 


hope. 





What’s Wrong With Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
by Frank C. Waldrop entitled “What's 
Wrong With Politics?” which appeared in 
the issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald of August 14. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH POLITICS? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Among many of the younger Army and 
Navy officers and among too many of the 
older ones, there is a lot of loose talk about 
politics. For every difficulty, for every con- 
tradiction of their own ideas, these military 
gentlemen have an unkind word to say about 
the professional politicians. 

And when you ask them to identify the 
professional politicians, they usually wind up 
in some kind of confused criticism of Con- 
gress. 

There certainly are plenty of peanut poli- 
‘ticians in Congress, and some of them do a 
jot of damage for a while. 

But that is no excuse for /rmy and Navy 
officers doing so much loose talking about 
Congress, the institution. 

All the peanut politicians are not in Con- 
gress, any more than Congress is all peanut 
politicians, 
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Let’s try to get at the bottom of this mili- 
tary complaint—find out what it really 
means. 

To begin with, there is the basic character 
of the soldier. In civil life, we enjoy one set 
of privileges won for us by soldiers on the 
hard and bloody fields of war—the privileges 
of statutory law, based on the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

We are privileged to deny our houses to 
Government agents, unless they come bearing 
warrants issued by a court of law. 

We are privileged to demand trial in open 
court, once we are arrested. 

We are privileged (except in Washington, 
D. C.) to vote for the election of those who 
make and enforce our laws. 

We are privileged to criticize the acts of 
those who make and administer the laws, 
and to write as well as speak, about them. 
Finally, we are privileged to decide where we 
are going to live, what we are going to do 
for money, and we are privileged to try every 
day to get as much money as we want 

Now look at the scidier’s case—he isn't 
privileged to refuse an inspection of his 
quarters and his possessions to military in- 
quirers. He isn’t allowed to demand trial, 
on the habeas corpus basis that a civilian 
is—that is, he can’t require a statement of 
charges, obtain bail, and go about his business 
until the case is ready to be tested. 

He is technically permitted to maintain 
a legal voting residence, but the practice of 
his profession in fact generally destroys this 
privilege. His vote, at best, has practically 
no genuine relationship to the rules of living 
he must obey. 

The citizens of Akron, Ohio, can fire their 
mayor if they don’t like him. What soldier 
expects to get rid of his unpopular com- 
manding officer by vote? 

As for freedom to criticize those running 
the show, the soldier stands a good chance 
of being charged with sedition, mutiny and 
God knows what else if he lets his mouth run 
away with his discretion. He is not entirely 
a dumb automaton, depending on rank, but 
no matter what his rank, his privilege of free 
discussion and debate is sharply limited and 
practically nonexistent, compared with that 
of the humblest civilian. 

And, finally, the soldier not only is for- 
bidden to make any decisions as to his place 
of residence and such like matters; he is, 
in fact, not even entirely his own property 

If he obeys the rules and does his work 
well, he is guaranteed a certain scale of living 
for so long a time—not ever lavish, but cer- 
tainly secure from want. His economic 
career is narrow, but it is certain, provided he 
sticks to his profession. 

Well, it is obvious in briefest outline that 
the soldier is in the habit of strictest regu- 
lation of everything—-an inescapable neces~- 
sity of his trade. He is used to cautious 
statements, careful preparation before every 
movement, conservative judgments, and deci- 
sions that are overturned only by superior 
force in battle. 

That is his way of life. It has its com- 
pensations and its values. Soldiering is an 
honored career in the service of all the people 
with peculiar virtues and rewards, as well as 
peculiar punishments. 

His system does not require that absolute 
necessity of the civilian world, freedom of 
movement, freedom of judgment and ex- 
ploration—room for the people to throw their 
weight around until they can agree peacefully 
and intelligently. 

The best method yet invented for letting a 
whole nation throw its weight around is that 
of a civil government elected by and respon- 
sible to the people. 

The smartest general ever born isn’t smart 
enough to plan successfully the details of 
good living for 130,000,000 people. All the 
events of history stand in proof that authori- 
tarian government, in the long run, breaks 


. 
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down. Kings, emperors, dictators—they are 
all mortal, and limited. 

When they try to think of everything and 
to provide everything for whole nations, they 
flop, sooner or later. 

On the other hand, a government of checks 
and balances, human, erring and responsive 
to the people, comes closer day by day to 
the right answers. It is more to be trusted 
and respected than any other. 

Politicians ere the agents of the people in 
their business with their government. The 
people hire the kind of politicians they want, 
by and large. The net effect, insofar as these 
United States are concerned, is worthy of 
young officers’ serious reflection. What do 
they suggest as a better system? 





Tribute to Hon. Elmer J. Holland, of 
Pennsylvania, by the New York Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Post of Saturday, August 
15. 1942, entitled “Five-Star Congress- 
man.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Five-Star CONGRESSMAN 

a law in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is unwritten, but it has teeth, and 
it says, in effect, that new Congressmen, like 
children, should be seen but not heard. 

Eimer J. HOLLAND is a new Congressman. 
He was elected to fill cut an unexpired term 
of 7 months from a Pittsburgh district no 
longer ago than May 19. 

Since then he has been seen almost every 
day on the floor of the House, although only 
20 or 30 Members currently show up for a 
session, the rest of the 435 being busy patch- 


There's 


ing their political fences back home. And 
ELMER HOLLAND has macGe himself heard 
throughout the land by dragging out onto 
the floor for examination and review the edi- 
torial policies amd pract.ces of the New York 
Daily News, the Washington Times-Herald 
and the Chicago Tribune. 

Congressman HOLLAND has attracted na- 
tional attention by the simple process of 
doing exactly what he promised his constitu- 
ents he would a If elected, he said, he 
would deve i f his time, and he meant all 
ol to help win the war. 

He pledged full support of the President, as 
against his Republican opponent who hedged. 
And he proposed to specialize on exposing the 
sly, and sometimes skillful, forces spreading 


itism. 

WHO'S A LIAR 

This is the way he said it: 

mn may expect no mercy nor 


tolerance from me. I want them ferreted out 
fic limy hiding places. I want them 
exposed—those in high places, in the so- 
called Clivede: s—as well as the half- 
cracked tool f Goebbels’ propaganda ma- 
chine.’ 

The voters said “O. K., go to it,” by a 
thwacking p ality of 9,000 over Holland's 
hedging < it. 

He we t by a detailed study of the 
News, Tjmes-Herald, and Tribune editorials 








since Pearl Harbor day. It led to his de- 
mand that the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion inquire into “America’s No. 1 and No. 2 
exponents of the Nazi Party line—Cissy and 
Joe Patterson.” 

(Eleanor [Cissy] Patterson is publisher of 
the Washington Times-Herald and Capt. 
Joseph Medill [Joe] Patterson is publisher of 
the New York Daily News.) 

In speeches bristling with quotations from 
their editorials he made this point: 

“Separate their editorials from the trap- 
pings of a large city newspaper, publish them 
as a separate book, and read them as a con- 
tinuous theme. You will see that their net 
effect is to preach defeatism among our 
civilians and mutiny among our soldiers, to 
spread dismay among our allies, and to create 
joy in the hearts of our enemies.” 

The retort of the publishers was to call Mr. 
HOouLaNnd “liar” and also the appearance in 
Pittsburgh of investigators to get something 
on the Congressman who had shown such 
impudent disregard of their power to retaliate. 


HARD MAN TO SMEAR 


Congressmen with guts and the ability to 
bring into focus important issues are scarce. 
We think it is the country’s misfortune that 
Congressman HOLLAND will not be in Con- 
gress after December 31. His district in the 
steel-mill region has been apportioned out of 
existence. 

If Mr. HOLLAND were the more familiar type 
of politician he would be leaving Congress to 
take care of itself while he concentrated on 
his campaign for the Pennsylvania State 
Senate for which he is a candidate this year. 

As it is, he is a mar. with a job at which he 
is working 7 days « week, a tough, stocky, 
graying former Duquesne track star, former 
American Expeditionary Force artillery lieu- 
tenant, anc former member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. 

When he becomes a former Congressman 
he will save shown what can be accomplished 
right off the bat by a Congressman who 
brushes aside unwritten laws and gets down 
to business. 

Fortunately, Mr. HOLLAND and his wife, who 
is also his secretary and assistant, have 4 
more months in Washington. And we don't 
think any attempt to smear this man is going 
to work. 


EA 


The Coming Election in I!linois 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there has 
been much misinformation and propa- 
ganda about the so-called lukewarm atti- 
tude of Mayor Edward J. Kelly toward 
the candidacy of Hon. Raymonp S. Mc- 
KroucH for the United States Senate 
from the State of Illinois 

In this connection I ask consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp the editorial from the 
Chicago Sun entitled “Mr. Kelly Clears 
the Air,” which appeared on August 14, 
1942, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MR. KELLY CLEARS THE AIR 

Mayor Kelly has responded in forthright 
fashion to a letter from George E. Axtelle, 
associate professor of education at Northwest- 
ern University, inviting his comment upon 
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certain disturbing rumors that have long been 
in our midst. 

The rumors, which neither Dr. Axtelle nor 
any other citizen interested in honest gov- 
ernment desired to credit, had it that Mayor 
Kelly and the Cook County Democratic or- 
ganization would make a luke-warm cam- 
paign for the election of Representative Mc- 
KreoucuH as United States Senator and of 
Benjamin S. Adamowski as Congressman at 
Lavge. The planned result, according to the 
gossip, would be the election of Brooks as 
Senator, the possible election of Day as Con- 
gressman—and a consolation prize to Mc- 
| Keroucn in the form of an appointive office. 

Instead of bridling at Dr. Axtelle’s request 
for a statement, as many a politician might 
have done, the mayor seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to face the rumors manfully and re- 
fute them vigorously. Mr. Kelly promised an 
all-out campaign. 

He did not refer directly to the Chicago 
Tribune, whose past cordial relations with the 
mayor, as Dr. Axtelle indicated, have figured 
prominently in the rumors. Indirectly, if 
words have meaning, Mr. Kelly did so. “It is 
my personal conviction,” he wrote, “that if 
the preparedness program of President Roose- 
velt, adhered to so stanchly by McKeEoucH, 
and by Adamowski here on the home front, 
had been allowed to go forward without hin- 
drance of the obstructionists and isolation- 
ists, we would have been in reality a country 
prepared; there would have been no Pearl 
Harbor.” 

As for the genuine character of his support 
for the Democratic candidate for Senator, the 
mayor emphasized that he personally had 
suggested McKrouGu’s candidacy primarily 
because McKroucnH had “fought for the Presi- 
dent’s defense program long before Pearl 
Harbor.” 

We congratulate the mayor upon his state- 
ment. It was needed to clear the atmosphere 
in Cook County and Illinois. The remaining 
task will not be easy. As Mayor Kelly knows, 
the forces backing Brooks and Day are hard 
at work today to put back into Congress those 
two obstructionists. The answer must be an 
unremitting victory campaign by all the 
forces supporting McKEouGcH and Adamowski. 
To date that campaign has seemed to lag. 
The independent forces laboring to win votes 
for the Democratic candidates have the right 
to expect that the regular Democratic or- 
ganization in Cook County will exert its ut- 
most effort for a smashing Cook County 
majority. 

Mayor Kelly has given the signal. 
click—all along the Democratic line. 


May it 


LL 


Attempted Purge of Isolationists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


| Monday, August 17, 1942 
| 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
good judgment and acumen of the distin- 
guished editor of the Hartford Courant 
were amply revealed in an editorial en- 
titled “Not An Election Issue,” which ap- 
peared in the Hartford Courant for June 
25, 1942. Interesting as that particular 
prognostication and comment might be, 
it found its sequel on August 13, 1942, 
in an editorial entitled “Mr. Fish and 
Others.” 

Mr. President, at the same time there 
| were two Before and After editorials, if 
/ I may call them such, which are fairly 
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representative of other thoughts in my 
State, to be found in the editorials of 
The Day, of New London, for August 8 
and 13, respectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
two editorials to which I referred be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and that the second two editorials to 
which I referred follow in the Appendix 
the editorials published in the Hartford 
Courant. 

There being no obiection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of June 
25, 1942] 


NOT AN ELECTION ISSUE 


The attempt being made to defeat for re- 
election those Members of Congress who did 
not run along with all the administration’s 
pre-war foreign policies is likely to result no 
better than the attempted purge of Senators 
and Representatives who were most con- 
spicuous in their opposition to the court- 
packing bill of 1937. At a time when the 
country is united on winning the war, fair- 
minded citizens are pretty certain to resent 
any attempt to revive the controversy between 
the so-called isolationists and the so-called 
interventionists. ; 

However heated that controversy was it 
Ought not to be overlooked that the Repub- 
lican Members of Congress steadfastly voted 
for every appropriation bill needed for our 
own defense; in fact they were rather more 
ardent in this respect than some of the Demo- 
cratic Members. Nor should it be forgotten 
that every administration measure from the 
repeal of the Arms Embargo to the Lease-Lend 
Act was introduced with the assertion that 
it was designed to prevent our direct partici- 
pation in the war. Furthermore, in the 1940 
campaign both the President and Mr. Willkie, 
although urging that all possible aid be given 
to the hard-pressed British people, iterated 
and reiterated their purpose to maintain our 
country at peace. 

That was in full accordance with the plat- 
form of their respective parties. Said the 
Democratic declaration: “We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside the Americas, except in case of 
attack.” Said the opposing declaration, “The 
Republican Party is firmly opposed to involv- 
ing this Nation in foreign wars.” 

Whether or not the attitude of the two 
candidates was in any way influenced by the 
then prevailing state of public opinion is a 
matter for conjecture. They may or may not 
have been impressed by the fact that a Gallup 
poll on the question, “If you were asked to 
vote on the question of the United States 
entering the war against Germany and Italy, 
how would you vote—to go into the war or 
to stay out of the war?”, showed that 80 
percent were for staying cut. And after the 
election, in a broadcast to the Nation, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, “There is no demand for send- 
ing an American expeditionary force outside 
of our own borders. It is not the intention by 
any member of your Government to send 
such a force. You can, therefore, nail any 
talk about sending armies to Europe as de- 
liberate untruth. Our national policy is not 
directed toward war. Its sole purpose is to 
keep war away from our country and our 
people.” 

The controversy both in and out of Con- 
gress concerned the question of whether or 
not the policies being pursued were best cal- 
culated to keep war away from our country 
and our people. There were honest and sin- 
cere differences of opinion as to that, but no 
difference of opinion as to the importance of 
building up our own defenses in order to 
meet any possible contingency. Republicans 
ceased to be Republicans, Democrats ceased 
to be Democrats, when it came to the ques- 


tion of doing everything humanly possible to 
make the United States impregnable to suc- 
cessful attack. 

As the clouds of war darkened it seemed 
more and more inevitable that we would be 
drawn into the conflict despite anything we 
might or might not do. But prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor the situation politi- 
cally was as we have here described it. Differ 
as they might as to methods, both the so- 
called isolationists and the so-called inter- 
ventionists had as their avowed objectives 
keeping us out of the war. But the one group 
no more than the other could do this, as 
subsequent events proved. Germany was 
almost daily bringing us nearer to the verge 
prior to Japan’s carefully planned overt act, 
an act that instantly submerged all differ- 
ences among us and put Uncle Sam into his 
fighting togs. 

Since then every Member of the House and 
every Member of the Senate, regardless of his 
politics and regardless of his previously ex- 
pressed opinions as to the conduct of our 
foreign affairs has voted every dollar re- 
quested by the President for the prosecution 
of the war. All Army and Navy appropria- 
tion bills have been passed by a unanimous 
vote. No better evidence could be given of 
the national unity that exists. 

Yet an effort is being made to persuade the 
voters in the forthcoming congressional elec- 
tion that it is their duty to defeat every can- 
didate, be he Republican or Democrat, who 
failed to give full support to the foreign poli- 
cies of the administration during the pericd 
of nonbelligerency. It goes without saying 
that nobody should be elected who is not for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. But 
that is far different from saying that only 
such should be elected as subscribed whole- 
heartedly to all the administration’s pre-war 
foreign policies. 

It must always be remembered that the 
most vital question that can confront any 
nation is that of deciding between peace and 
war. Whenever that question has arisen in 
our own country it has been debated as in- 
tensely in the Halls of Congress as in all places 
where men gather. Ours would not be the 
representative democracy it is if such were 
not the case. But when the issue has been 
decided, either by our own deliberative prcc- 
esses or has been settled for us by an aggressor 
nation; we stand as a united people deter- 
mined that our cause shall prevail. He is no 
patriot who attempts to disrupt that unity by 
reviving differences buried by the war itself. 


{From the Hartford (Conn.) 
August 13, 1942] 


MR. FISH AND OTHERS 


The results of the latest primaries leave 
small doubt that no political profit is to 
be realized from making an issue now of 
the divisions that existed in the United States 
prior to its involvement in the war. In vir- 
tually every case where an attempt was made 
to punish the opponents of intervention for 
their attitude before December 7, the effort 
met with dismal failure. Not only Mr. Ham- 
ILTON FISH, of New York, but a number of 
other, lesser representatives of his position 
have won renomination handily. 

Various reasons may be given for the re- 
fusal of the voters to act as they have been 
urged to do from many quarters. One un- 
questionably is the popular resentment that 
almost inevitabiy arises when “outsiders” at- 
tempt to dictate a decision in a local election, 
What the opponents of Mr. Fisu in his district 
now know the President learned 4 years ago 
when he attempted to purge the Democratic 
Party of Senators opposed to his policies, 
Yet even more important, the voters gen- 
erally appear to have rejected the proposition 
that, because a man opposed involvement in 
the war before it was ti-rust upon the Na- 
tion, he is unsuited to hold public office now. 
Had the voters believed, for example, that 
Mr. FisH was opposed to vigorous prosecution 
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of the war, had they believed that he favored 
an ignoble peace, had they believed that he 
had the least element of a Quisling in him, 
they would unquestionably have rejected his 
candidacy. Yet they did not so believe, and 
because they did not, because they recognized 
that Mr. FisH had much the same attitude 
before the war that they themselves enter- 
tained, they declined to set him aside for 
ancther. 

Obviously, the effort to win all-out support 
for the war, all-out support for a durable 
Peace will have to be made along different 
lines from the ones that have been pursued 
to date. By all the signs, the people of 
the country do not believe that the war can 
be won by making scapegoats and by refight- 
ing old battles. If internal unity is to be 
achieved, it apparently will have to be 
achieved by different methods from the ones 
that were adopted in the case of Mr. FIsH 
and others like him. 





[From the New London (Conn.) Day of 
August 8, 1942] 


AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 


One of the issues that has been injected 
prominently into the New York governorship 
campaign deserves serious consideration not 
only by the electorate of that State but by 
the people of the entire Nation. It is, un- 
fortunately, an issue which attacks the honor 
and integrity of a great many Americans as 
it calls into question not only their rights 
and privileges in a free nation some time ago 
when at peace, but seeks to impugn their 
present patriotic motives and endeavors, now 
that this Nation is at war. The idea, simply, 
is that anyone who, in the days before this 
Nation went to war, expressed isolationist 
sentiments is now not worthy of public 
office. The implication is clearly that the 
present mind of such persons is prejudicial 
to the interests and welfare of the United 
States. This is not only a silly and unin- 
telligent idea, but one, in its extensions, ex- 
ceedingly vicious and untrue. 

What individual Americans thought about 
the war before Pearl Harbor is now a matter 
of the past. They were, in any case, entitled 
to an opinion as to what they thought best 
for this Nation and to the expression of that 
opinion. Loyal citizens could believe, and 
many did, that it was not the business of 
the United States to impose its ideas upon 
other nations or to interfere in the battles 
of Europe. There was nothing in the Amer- 
ican creed which compelled them to an inter- 
national, rather than a national, point of 
view. Once, however, this Nation was com- 
mitted to the war by the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, the welfare of this Nation became a 
matter of success in the world conflict. The 
winning of the war, in a life and death strug- 
gle for survival, became overnight the one 
issue of loyal, patriotic faith and endeavor. 
It is folly, therefore, to say today that cer- 
tain Americans are not inspired to serve their 
country in every way possible—to fight and 
die for their country—because at one time 
they believed that the good of their country 
demanded that it should somehow manage 
to stay out of the war. 

It is a dangerous process that would label 
anyone who did not agree with the adminis- 
tration before war was declared as, in these 
days, lacking patriotic reliability or capable 
of traitorous action. It is dangerous to na- 
tional unity and dangerous to the spirit of 
winning the war. It is dangerous because it 
maligns the patriotism of a very large body 
of Americans and because it is founded upon 
false presumptions and untenable hypotheses. 
As a matter of fact, it was the professed 
intention, expressed again and again, of the 
administration to keep this Nation out of the 
war. Even when the sneak attack came on 
the part of the enemy it was in the face of 
negotiations which were then under way to 
preserve the peace of the Nation. ‘There was, 
then, no disloyalty on the part of those who 
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also held to the intention of avoiding war but 
differed as to the methods by which it was 

to be accomplished 
So that it becomes an entirely invidious 
thing that political personalities should be 
centered upon what sort of opinions were 
held by loyal Americans before this Nation 
entered the war. In this country it is still 
the system, even in time of war, to cherish | 
or to oppose the party in power, according | 
to the free choice of the individual. It is not 
necessary to have agreed with any kind of 
political opinion of 8 years cr 8 months ago 
as a test of present loyalty to the United 
States. To suggest, as was recently done by 
a Connecticut Congressman, that the elec- 
tion of opposition candidates to office would 
mean that the war would be “prolonged 2 or 
e to imply that only one political 


























f can € bit, in these days of war, 
] the Nation’s cause. Such views, 
I ver they find expression, should | 
be resented and rejected by all Americans as | 
utterly untrue and as attacking the very | 
principles of eedom of which Americans 
t prou i for which they are now fight- 


ing throughout the world. 
{From the New London (Conn.) Day of | 
August 13, 1942] | 
ISOLATIONIST “PURGE” 
ly evident that the President’s 
purge” of Members of Congress who were | 
not whole-heartedly behind him before Pearl 
Harbor, in I foreign policy, hasn’t worked 
cut as well as it might in primaries in dif- 
: t parts of the country. In fact it must 
! 
i 


be mewhat gallin g to the Chief Executive 
to note that his arch enemy for isolationism, 
. P . | 
Representative HAMILTON FisH, of the | 


‘ITwenty-sixth New York State Congressional | 

















District—the district in which the President’s 
ancestral home at Hyde Pa located— | 
easily overcame al) opposition within the Re- | 
pu Pp nd was nominated by a bet- 
ter than 3 1 lead over his nearest oi 
three opponent Meanwhile in other New 
York State districts where the issue was | 
Cc vi did you s 1d befor P rl | 
Hart i to purge De crat nd 
Repub! eemed to bave been a flat 
It det diy unfortunate that the 
HAMILTON FISH ¢ hould be prominent in | 
t situa the Twenty-sixth District | 
Congressma eriainly no prize as a legis- | 
l ir views, or no Possib 
nowevel ne j that the President t 
such ¢ u f the dinary interest in his 
case—w) he s instant 
v da] could 
, } , 
oI i | 
Lv ew 
ti é £ 
yu l sts ln ft 
c - 1 t they were bei 
os If they reacted as 
The C by anc reg howeve | 
th the people are n¢ ~ 
t too excited € this “‘before 
I I lionism as ¢ ssu Per- | 
L, z long¢ in the 
f P Roosev hin f was 
I voters e7 te, t 
1 n boys v be sent 
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tary of War, Henry L. Stimson and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Frank Knox. Both had been 
predicting war for months before it came, but 
both had also been oozing self-confidence so 
far as the strength of our forces was con- 
cerned. That they guessed wrong, that vari- 
ous isolationist Senators and Representatives 
guessed wrong, that Pearl Harbor was caught 
napping despite a warning received hours 
before the attack—all these things are history. 
And now, apparently, the voters are not tak- 
ing too great stock in the “attitude before 
Pearl Harbor” cry that motivates this purge. 





The Youth of General Greene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorD an ada- 
dress entitled “The Youth of General 
Greene,” delivered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] at Providence, 
R. I., on August 7, 1942. The occasion 
for the address was the celebration of 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of General Greene, Washington’s 
chief aide. The Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green! is a descendant of 
General Greene. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow citizens, engrossed, as we are, 
rid-wide war to defend our American 
y life and liberty throughout the world, 
it is appropriate to direct our attention to 
what our forefathers did to win 
We are now called upon to def« 
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towomu 
hat tin 


‘ing on 

















grist milis, and s m V paces 
i t co a i iy tha he 
would slx i ventu Brot 
up on thi of hatred of war, 
t v ul e Vv d mal na- 
! repu on 1 1 ( H outlook 
» the tutu sno im the p r t 
( busines leading substantial 
A 55 rs ( <4 tT ) s 1 I u ( d 
ak well-to-do fi qu } - 
vincial W and it showed 1 
He \ broug]! up und t s d - 
pline dq i repressior 1 i 
] il and pected, but v il im- 
pu i views of life were so different from 
his own that there could have been buit little 
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sympathy between them. Both were high- 
minded, honorable, and conscientious; both 
were men of strong and determined charac- 
ter and of clear and independent mind; but 
what a contrast. The father austere, bigoted, 
unsympathetic, selfsufficient; the son joycus, 
open-minded, sympathetic, a lover of his 
fellow men and beloved by them, finding joy 
in their society and sustaining strength in 
their intelligent commendation. 

His education so far as schcoling went was 
limited. He often regretted the fact that he 
was unable to go to college, but Rhode Island 
College, which afterward became Brown 
University, was not founded until too late 
for him to attend there. He took an almost 
pathetic interest in its success and had 
among his most intimate younger friends its 
early graduates, and in 1776 he received from 
the college one of the two honorary degrees 
conferred that year. However, he made every 
effort to educate himself, studied a large part 
of his free time and gradually acquired a 
library of some 250 volumes carefully selected 
for his own use. The extraordinary amount 
of painstaking detail in his efforts to improve 
himself, made many a difficult task of his 
later life seem easy to the observer who knew 
nothing of those long years of persistent work 
and unconscious preparation. 

I will leave it to other speakers to dilate on 
his inconspicuous record as a deputy in the 
general assembly ani on his most conspicu- 
cus service in the Continental Army, and will 
single out an incident in his life which illus- 
trates the qualities of his character worthy 
of our particular attention. As he grew to 
manhocd those were troubled times for this 
little Colony of Rhode Island. The breach 
became wider and wider between the mother 
country and the various colonies, but no- 
where did the love of civil liberty manifest 
itself more clearly, and nowhere was it in- 
rated into deeds earlier than here in 

Island, the birthplace of religious lib- 
erty. It was our general assembly which 
the fi clution denying the 
wer to levy taxes upon 
or was the only one 
oath to support the 
r citizens committed the first 
olence by destroying the Brit- 
rty at Newport. Our citizens 

sloodshed by burning 


pee at Providence 




















or some years been 
by the current of events, and 
ht had led him to the convice- 





and that his duty was that of 
He read diligently all the mili- 
he could procure. He attended 





drills across the border in Con- 
n thus brought upon himself a 
remonstrance from the Society of Friends. 
He decided as a true patriot that the religious 


and political liberty on which this colony was 
founded must be made secure, and that noth- 
ing else mattered. After due consideration 
} y 

y 


announced his calm decision to abide } 





actions even should they lead to his ex- 
ion from the Society of Friends. And 
equal consideration the society an- 


m decision to exclude him. 

















ed its cal 1 

In 1774 the colony was busying itself with 
martial mat Military companies were 
being < irtered right and 
left h gers, the Gloucest 
Light lh idence Train of Ar- 
tillery, tl Providence Fusileers, and many 
more, Ar g these as the Kentish Guards 
in East C wicl rwick, and Coventry, 
wl meml are acting as guard of honor 
here today. Greene had exerted himself to 
form it ¢ ! and members were 
cl l his friends and acquaintance 





37 original charter members 10 


A > the 

bore the name of Greens His fr'ends had 
sugecsted t t he should be one of the lieu- 
te », and Gree \ acquiesced, 








to be Democrats, when it came to the ques- 
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only to find his candidacy opposed, the excuse 
being that he limped slightly. The mortifi- 
cation to Greene was great, and his friend, 
Varnum, who had been suggested as captain, 
threatened to abandon the company. The 
control which Greene had acquired over his 

naturally quick temper was never shown 
better than when he persuaded Varnum to re- 
main. The afternoon of the same day he 
wrote Varnum a long letter explaining his 
position in the matter, a letter so dignified in 
expression, so noble and so patriotic in senti- 
ment, that I venture to quote a few sen- 
tences. He wrote: 

“I never expected that being a member of 
the company would give me any more con- 
sequence in life either as a private soldier or 
commissioned officer. I thought the cause 
of liberty was in danger, and it was at- 
tacked by a military force it was necessary 
to cultivate a military spirit among the 
neopie.: © %° * 

“I have pleased myself with the thought 
of serving under you, but as it is the general 
opinion that I am unfit for such an under- 
taking, I shall desist. I feel not the less 
inclination to promote the good of the com- 
pany.” 

And he closed with assurances of his ear- 
nest support. The matter ended by his re- 
maining a ar 

On May 22, 1775 (a month after 
at Lexington) th e assembly voted to raise an 
“Army of Observation” of 1,500 men, and 
shortly after the officers were chosen by the 
two houses in a grand committee, and “Na- 
thanael Greene, Jr., Esq.,”’ Was chosen briga- 
dier general. The man who within 2 weeks 
had marched as a private through the streets 
of Providence with a miusket on his shoulder; 
the man to whom not 6 months before the 
fellow members of his company had objected 
as not being fit to be their lieutenant; this 
young man 382 years old was elevated to the 
command of the colony’s army. And why? 


as 


the fight 


Was it, as some have stated, owing to the 
intervention of a kind Providence? If so, 
we may still ask, whet human agencies were 
employed? Was it, as others have stated, 


owing to a grea 
had no oppor 


t, popular demand? 
tunity to prove his 


He had 
abilities be- 


fore the public. The Providen ce Gazette, 
one of the two newspapers in the colony, does 
not even mention his name, during the 2 


months prior to his election 


Greene's talents, his attainments, his char- 


acter, his mind were such as are not readily 
appreciated by the unthinking crowd, and 
such as do not invite popular attention. They 


were, however, such a 
sion upon the int 


to make a deep 


elligent and discriminating 


impres=- 


few, with whom he came into personal con- 
tact. These had the opportunity to measure 
his mastery of facts, to estimate his mental! 


powers, to test his public spirit, and to prove 
his absolute sincerity and singleness of pur- 
pose. He had met under fortunate circ 
Stances most of the men of ability and influ- 
ence in the colony, and one of the chief of 
these was Samuel Ward, the fat of 
most intimate friend and the uncle of 
wife. No one had better opportunities 
appreciating Greene’s abilities, or better 
sons for being interested in his success, 


ime-« 








her of his 
his 
of 
rea- 


May 


we not suppose that it was Ward who first 
was himself convinced, and then persuaded 


the members of the 
whom knew, liked, 


general (all of 
and re spected Greene) that 


assembly 








here was the man to whom could most safely 
be entrusted the command of the little army 
of Rhode Island? In a grave crisis timid 
hearts give way befcre brave hearts, little 
minds bow down before great minds, and a 
few men of. ability and sincere conviction can 
impose their will upon the multitude. Greene 
had won the respect and confidence of such 
men by the strong traits of cha lev 
oped in his early manhood, and, though ex- 
perience and technical skill and opportunity 
needed yet to be added before greatns 
should be recognized, the man’s A er Wé 
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Mr. FisH was opposed to vigorous prosecution 





already completely formed, ready to cope with 
the difficulties, defeats, and disappointments 
which were to precede his last, glorious, 
scuthern campaign. 

To defend with arms the principles of re- 
ligious and political liberty, which were dearer 
to him than life itself, Greene broke with 
the Society of Friends and his own family 
and thus was true to his convictions. Let 
us show the same spirit now, so far as it may 
become necessary. As the winning of the 


Revolutionary War was to him, so let the 
winning of this war be to us, the chief aim 


of life. Let us realize as he did that nothing 
else matters. 


Importance of the Interim Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a very interesting address delivered 
over a State-wide radio hook-up by my 
colleague the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kricore] on the night of 
August 3, 1942. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to he printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





in the Congress of the United States, I havea 
deep feeling that at times like the present 
such a Representative owes it to the citizens 


My fellow West Virginians, as a citizen of 
this State and as one of your Representatives 

















to report to them as to the activities of their 
Government and with reference to iis- 
representations that may have been r oO 
them 

A responsibility also exists to bring to the 
attention of es Je the impor e of 
any event in whic Ley may be participating 

Ve have aa years past called ele n 
such as Tuesc¢ primary the election 
or by election, gaining from that a feeling 
that it was of secondary or minor importance 
compared to the Presidential election 

This, I think, is the wrong attitude, and 
ii necds bu. a cursory inspection of the Con- 
stitution of the United States to prove the 
dang us fallacy of that mea 

The Government of the United States is 
as you know, divided into three pai e€X- 
ecutive, judicial, and legislative 

The legislative alone is supposed to be 
truly representative of the citize1 It 
foundation stone of the democratic form of 
government 
' You can take the same gi ral scl é 1 
eliminate from it the electi of é - 
tives to the Cong ind G rn t 
would become eitl ad A p or ¢ 
autocracy. 

For that reason, sil t} I 
Government is the ol h 
people exerc! cont a ugh é - 
cise supervision oil governm t tu 
any election which selects the representative 
of the people to th Federal Government is 
of primary importance to tl ple who \ 





in that election. 

For that reason to all of us, as citizens of 
West Virginia, tion of a U da State 
Senator and six Members of the House of 
Representatives is just as important as if 
those same officials were being ¢ le¢ cted along 

with a President of the United States. 


then, no disloyaity on 
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There is a distinct purpose in this 
election. 
It gives to the people, in the mic 


interim 


dle of the 
) 


term of any President, an opport unity t 
express to him, by the selecti n of repre- 
sentatives to their Congress, their approval 


cr disapproval of the way and the manner in 
which he is conducting the executive func- 
tions of their Government. 

They have at this time an opportunity to 


elect a House of Representatives in toto and 
at least one-third of the membership of the 
Senate which could curb his policies, if 
were bad, or it could further them if 
were good. 

For that reason I urge upon you that to- 
morrow’s election is of the highest importance 


they 


they 


due to the fact that we are now engaged in 
a life and death struggle for our existence as 
a democratic nation ruled by a representative 
government. 


In the days through which we are now 





passing, the selection of representatives who 
speak, vote, and act in the res 


Halls of C 






constitutes a mé em 
tion on the citizenry of this count 

A Senator elected at this time 
for the full term, beginning 
will vote not only on all measures c 
us through the war but we hope a1 i 
on measures of reconstruction after the war 

He will, in all likelihocd, vote to ratify 
and confirm, or reject, the treaty of 


jor an 






Janu: 


val saliy 


























which will follow the war. This is no time to 
experiment. 

We, as a Nation, are sendirg our sons to 
the battlefields; v are voting our material 
aid to our allies and to the defen of ou 
form of government 

Our hearts are scattered hoi 
outposts cf the worl d ¢ ] 
determined among themselves to : v - 
ever sacrifice is essential to a ¢ Dlet l 
speedy victory and after tl 
and lasting peace 

At such a time it ems to 1 that rer- 
sonal animosity, personal grudg: 1 
feelings should all be cast aside el S 
a State, yea, all our citizer hould 
in full strength to select prcper re ta- 
tion for ourselves during t conflict 

I. you doubt the importance of C 
I call to your attention the sing!e fact t! 
the first act of turning Germany, the der - 
racy, into Germany, the total n 
was the emasculation of the Reichstag 
independent, contr p of - 
ernment. 

I aiso call to your attention the d ! ed 
efiort on the p ain groups « 
at the present C C C 
ores 

Th sa methed behind 
madness we would call i be 
as the Congress, in princit re! t 

r and guiding pring N 
nment Will remain a 
hat Congr n princip 1 ic 
unction \ I en } - 
the absolt certainty C - 
al cl because I 
£aid the Coneré vou % 
eser ative DIE h Ll « reacral 
n 
imin n of C€ g s 
nfidence i ‘ 
uld € I ¢ 
ulatic of Ru 
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have no direct bearing on the war effort. 
This kind of attack is intended to weaken 
Congress as a part of Government. 

Please do not think that I believe that 
there should be no criticism of any govern- 
mental body. Far from that, I believe there 
should be criticism, but I insist that it should 
be constructive, serious criticism, based on 
material facts. 

It is my belief that some of these attacks 
may have been Axis inspired. One of them 
certainly had some of the earmarks. 

All of you recall the celebrated campaign 
headed “Bundles for Congress.” 

You also recollect that this was fostered 
and sponsored by the Spokesman-Review, the 
leading newspaper in Spokane, Wash. 

The attackers accused Congress of giving 
themselves pensions, when as a matter of fact 
the act was not in any sense a pension. 

It simply put elective officials in the same 
class with the mail carrier, the postmaster, 

i y other Federal employee, who could, 











by paying a certain premium into the Fed- 
eral. Government, acquire in due course of 
time an annuity based upon the amount of 


his accumulated premiums. 

Because public reception of this measure 
was so unfavorable, the Congress, desiring to 
further national unity, promptly repealed the 
act as it applied to them. 

But it has developed since that time that 
president of the so-called athletic club 
whose athletic activities consisted largely of 
weight lifting in the form of playing cards, 
was an Italian lawyer in the city of Spokane 
named Joe Albi, who—up until his office was 


he 


closed by Presidential order—was consular 
agent of Italy, the personal representative of 
one Benito Mussolini, the dictator of Italy. 


The publicity attendant thereto was done by 
one Ashley Holden. 
In a recent case of 


the United States v. 











Thomas Masuda, a Japanese, Holden admitted 
that h ac ecretary of the Japan So- 
ciety and that he had been given large sums 
< money as gratuities from the Japanese 
Gove eI Of course, he called it gratui- 
t an sai Vv 
e facts are now not only known by 
f the Members of Congress. Mr. Miller 
Freemé former Republican National Com- 
mitts n man of high standing in con- 
ive business quarters and a newspaper 
. r himself, on May 13, 1942, wrote this in 
letter to the owner of the Spokesman-Re- 
view, Mr. H. W. Cowles. I quote: 

“a osed find clippin giving testimony 
in the trial of Thomas Masuda, an American- 
born Japanese, On charges of being an agent 
of Japan, in which Ashley Holden admitted 

ormerly secretal f the Seattle Chap- 

of tl Japan Society, and that he has 

since been paid sums of money by the Jap- 
Oe ese Cc lS ] 4 [ Se tLe - 

A I quote from the same letter: 

1 tl nion of the writer, Ashley Hol- 
c has n employed and paid money 
t the J nese Government because he is 
the star political reporter of the Spokesman- 
Review, the r powerful newspaper in the 
inlal yire ; aie 

I ime ter in a letter to Mr. John 
Boettiger, publisher of the Post-Intelligencer 

W 1., With reference to the same 
n the ume occurrence used the fol- 
10% gv Ss in a letter dated May 15, 1941. 
+ ) 
re unfortu e and honestly 
é 1 mere C the E t of the 
j 
m to the writer this should 
appl ! of the ‘legislative leader’; or 
th premir t bbyist’ mentioned in the 
Masuda story t that in the national inter- 
est their name hould be published. 

“The confession of Ashley Holden that he 
was on the pay roll of the Japanese Govern- 
ment brings shame to every decent news- 
pay , 


“Are the members of our profession who 
betray the Naticn to escape the consequences 
of their traitorous acts? 

“I say traitorous, because Holden certainly 
was not hoodwinked into believing that the 
Honorable Consul Sato was giving him gifts 
of money just for friendship. 

“Conquest of this country by Japan by 
force of arms is not necessary. 

“The examples of venality on the part of 
renegade whites show that it is well on the 
way to accomplishment.” 

These editorials and so-called news stories 
on “bundles for Congress” emanating from 
this contaminated source were innocently 
followed by stories in other papers. 

Isn’t it passing strange that, despite weeks 
of public hearings with numbers of able 
newspaper reporters present, no danger was 
seen in the passage of the bill. It was not 
until after it had been signed by the Presi- 
dent that these two gentlemen both of whom 
had been but recently, if they were not at 
that time, on the pay roll of Italy and Japan 
respectively, took their wise-cracking method 
of attack to gain the public ear in an attempt 
to discredit the representative branch of our 
Government. Can you with these facts be- 
fore you not reasonably conclude that there 
was an “axis in the wood pile.” 

By attacks of this kind upon the repre- 
sentative branch of this Government, the 
representatives of the Axis Powers will, if 
possible, destroy the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in their Congress. 

Since the Congress is the only direct repre- 
sentative body we have in our Government, 
doesn’t it more behoove us to make sure not 
that public confidence is undermined, but 

hat the body of that portion of our Govern- 

ment is well and safely manned by true 
representatives of the people. In other 
words, if the above facts show our enemies 
are trying to weaken and undermine the 
representative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is it not then the absolute duty of 
every citizen to see that the strongest possi- 
ble men be elected to that body at this elec- 
tion—men who will not obstruct our war 
efforts for small and petty reasons—men who 
will not let their natural tendency for fault- 
finding and bickering interfere with the con- 
duct of the war. 

We are engaged in a war for our very lives 
and our cherished freedom, a war which was 
thrust upon us by a treacherous attack from 
a nation that we had heiped to build to the 
position it now occupies. 

We did not seek the war but on the con- 

rary were dastardly attacked. Our course 
of action is plain. We must pursue this 
policy of complete victory to be followed by a 
lasting peace. A change of course now would 
mean defeat and slavery 

I have no doubt in the world but what 
the American people as a whole in their 
hearts are united in a desire for a successful 
termination of this war. 

It is therefore necessary that sympathetic 
support be rendered by them through their 
representatives, to the leader in that effort— 
our Commander in Chief, Franklin D. Roose- 
velit. 

To that end for your own 


mterest as well 





as the interests of our country, this election 
is of the highest importance. 
I believe it is only fair to you also, in 


the light of all the reports that have been 
circulated, to tell you what worth-while work 
your Congress has been doing in this war 
effort. 

The Congress of the United States started 
preparing for this war long before the war 
appeared imminent. 


As one illustration, let me discuss with 
you the matter of strategic materials 
In 1934 a subcommittee of the Senate 


under the able leadership of Senator ELBERT 
DuncAN THoMmaAsS of Utah undertook a study 
of the possibie shortage of strategic mate- 
‘lals and as a result of that study, and in 
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the face of the advice of many experts, a 
bill was introduced in the United States 
Senate which became a law on June 7, 1939, 
more than 3 years ago, appropriating money 
and authorizing the procurement and stock 
piling of rubber, tin, chromium, nickel, and 
other materials to take care of an anticipated 
shortage in the event of war. 

Action outside the control of Congress pre- 
vented that being carried to full completion 
and as a result of that, we have shortages, 
but this cannot be blamed on Congress, who 
foresaw the needs and provided the means. 

After long debate, started originally upon 
a bill introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive WapswortH, of New York, and in the 
Senate by Senator Epwarp H. Burke, of Ne- 
braska, in June 1940, which was in an election 
year when the action was most unpolitical, 
the Congress of the United States passed the 
Selective Service Act, without which it would 
have been impossible for us at this time to 
have the well-trained Army we now have, 
without which we could not even have 
manned our outposts with trained troops. 

Yet they accused the Congress of playing 
politics. 

Years ago, while the admirals of the Navy 
were talking battleships, the Congress was 
urging airplane carriers. 

Seven years ago Congress enacted the 
Thomas-Wilcox bill which authorized the 
construction of six Army air bases, only two 
of which were built before the crisis was upon 
us. 

There was no sectionalism in the building 
of these air bases, in the creation of these 
stock piles. 

Your representatives were merely preparing 
for what they felt was sure to come. 

On June 30, 1941, more than a year ago, 
Congress authorized the construction of pipe 
lines to defense areas aS war measures. 

Congress has been most recently condemned 
for failing to force action on the many con- 
structive things it did prior to the war. 

We were even condemned for not providing 
planes equal to the Japanese Zero planes. 

Any citizen who has ever read the Consti- 
tution knows that Congress is limited in its 
actions to the passage of laws, the making 
of appropriations, the procurement of money 
by taxation; and has only one weapon—in- 
quiry into the state of any program through 
its committees. 

And in this Congress has not been remiss. 

The carrying out of the authorized act, 
like the design and selection of airplanes, 
must be, under the Constitution, left to the 
appropriate branches of the executive depart-~ 
ment of the Government, who have within 
their body experts trained to do this very 


work. 
The National fense Investigating Com- 
mittee, commonly known as the Truman 


committee, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, has engaged itself ever since its 
formation in the elimination of graft and 
corruption in construction. 

The cOmmittee, together with the Vinson 
committee in the House of Representatives, 
has by various exposures caused the rewrit- 
ing of contracts now in effect so as to realize 
a saving of more than $4,000,000,000 to the 
taxpayers. All this was done through inves- 
tigations and reports to the people and 
through open statements on the floor in the 
two Houses, 

These same committees are still continuing 
their work of eliminating waste, policing the 
war effort, and expediting the delivery of the 
completed materials—trying their utmost to 
eliminate selfishness and personal greed. 

~ * * ¥ . 

In closing, let me urge upon you to make 
sure that you send to the Senate a man who 
is well aware, through years of experience, 
of the tremendous dangers of the period 
through which we are now passing, a man 
who understands the dangers that now face 
this country, and a man who for that reason 
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will carry through his mission as your repre- 
sentative to the end that we may emerge not 
only victorious but in a position to perpetu- 
ate the democratic ideals in a world freed 
from the madness of totalitarian dema- 
gogery. 

Send to the Congress men who have dem- 
onstrated to you and to the country that they 
are anxious to and will push through this 
all-out war with all the force they have in 
them—not men who will shout adherence to 
the program as a whole but wreck its effec- 
tiveness by faultfinding as to details; men 
who have demonstrated to you that they have 
the courage and ability to face a world gone 
mad, without flinching, and the intelligence 
and knowledge of national affairs to be able 
to detect the true from the false, the fifth 
column from our own troops, 





North Dakota Has the Lignite To Win This 
War 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, lignite 
coal is the source of the motive power 
that has driven the Hitler war machine 
across the map of Europe from the North 
Sea to the Black Sea, and America has 
4 times the undeveloped lignite resources 
of the 22 European states combined 

The lignite, which the Germans call 
brown coal, is the economic foundation 
for the mechanized “putsch” of the 
Brown Shirts which now is hurling TNT 
into Stalingrad on the Volga. And 
North Dakota alone has vaster lignite 
reserves than Germany. 

Why is lignite the foundation of the 
swift-marching mechanized power that 
now strikes the fear of Hitler into the 
souls of all Europe? Here are a few of 
the definite ly kn own reasons: 

First. Because lignite is being plowed 
cff the open strip pits by power exca- 
vators, steam shovels, and loaders at the 
rate of 15 to 30 tons per man per day, 
and at a mine cost of 50 cents to $1 per 
ton; whereas, the bituminous shaft and 
drift mines average scarcely 6 tons per 


man daily, at a mine cost of $2 per ton 
upward, while the deep mines of the an- 
thracite region average only 3 tons per 
man daily at a mine cost of $4 per ton 
upward. 

For speed of production, for low-cost 
production, and for saving of manpower, 


Hitler and his machines, plowing up coal 
in the open fields of Upper Silesia, out- 
does Britain, working in the dark depths 
of Wales, and can out-distance Britain 
with an odds advantage of at least 2 to 1, 
if not 3 to 1. 


Second. Because lignite, which is fos- 
sil wood, named from the Latin word 
“lignum”’—wood—is more readily and 
completely combustible for conversion 
into electric energy, than the older rock 
coals in the depths of the bituminous and 
anthracite regions. Since Hitl ap- 


win 
peared on the scene, Mar« 
18,000 electric 


in the Berlin 


r 

h 5, 1933, the 
plants fed by lignite 
trial district 


er 


pOowe 


ig 
indu: have 


multiplied until in 1937 there were 33,000, 
and, since Munich, may have “putsched” 
to 50,000—all through the swift develop- 
ment of lignite deposits. 

Third. Because lignite is more speedily 


and completely convertible than the 
hard coals into synthetic petrol and 
Diesel oil for driving the mechanized 


armed trains over the highways of Eu- 
rope. The Victoria—Australia—Elec- 
tricity Commission makes this report on 
the comparative availability of brown 
coal—lignite—and British black coal in 
the production of gasoline and Diesel 
oil: 

(a) Brown coal is more readily and com- 
pletely convertible into oil than British black 
coal. 

(b) The yield of motor spirit of commer- 
cial quality is up to 50 percent of dry ash- 
free coal. 

(c) First-class Diesel oil is prepared by a 
secondary vapor phase treatment (octene No, 
60). 


Fourth. Because lignite is more cheaply 
and speedily converted into coal-tar dis- 
tillates for production of something like 


100 chemicals required by industry and 
war, such as sulfuric acid, toluene, phe- 
nol, creosols, naphthas and benzenes, 


picric acid, tear gas, TNT—the aggre- 
gate tonnage of which even in 1937 had 
reached many million tons, and 75 per- 
cent produced from or derived from the 
processing of lignite coal. 

Fifth. Because, when it tock over 
quick succession Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the Sudetenland of northern 
and central Europe in 1937 to 1939, Ger- 
many took over two-thirds of the Euro- 
pean lignite reserves outside of Prussia, 


in 


and, moreover, took over the Austrian, 
Czech, and Polish miners for the conser- 


vation and expansion of German man- 
power. 

Yet the entire area of German lignite 
beds along the Baltic, extending from 
Berlin to the Russian border, is not 25 
percent of America’s undeveloped lignite 
rese According to geological esti- 
mate, Germany’s control bas lignite may 
not equal the vast deposit f North Da- 
kota’s 20 lignite aiaiiaeedanes speeding 
on the road to development with a 1940 
lignite output of 2,218,434 tons, of which 
1,405,590 were plowed off the North Da- 
kota prairies by shovels and dragline ex- 
cavators at 52 strip pits 
western railroads 2 2.200, 000 t 
nue freight. 

Sixth. Because the open- 
mines extending over vast rural areas and 
mined under the light of day by power 


rves. 


—giving 4 leading 


ons of reve- 


pit lignite 


shovels and excavators escape two of 
the most deadly bottlenecks of coal pro- 
duction: First, the fearful toll of lives by 


gases, fire-damp, mine fires and explo- 
sions, caving walls and rotting timbers, 
and health-killing atmosphere; and, sec- 
mynd, the coai-monopoly bottleneck of 
royalties collected by vested landlords 
and idle coal barons. 

The royalties and profit margins ex- 


acted by British lords per ton on British 
coal doubtless equal the total production 


— per ton on German lignite. Coal- 

mine disasters in the United ss in 
1940 claimed 1,430 deaths and 7 8,550 in- 
jured—and these were in the bi cemiinean 


and antnracite regions where the meth- 
ods of horse-and-buggy days, while im- 
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proved, can never escape from the condi- 
tions inherent in mines of the gaseous 
depths. 

If speed, more speed, and yet more 
speed, is the price of winning the war, as 
the President tells us, why cling to the 
slow-poke methods inherent in old-time 
regions, when 20 counties in North 
Dakota, and other counties in South 
Dakota, Montana, Texas, and eventually 
most of the Gulf States, ofrer wide-awake 
America a field for speedy lignite produc- 
tion that may eclipse the German before 
this war is over? 

If our Government sincerely desires a 
new deal up to the highest standards of 
economic production of materials essen- 
tial both to industry and war, why do we 
bury our heads and our billions in 6-ton- 
and 3-ton-per-man-per-day projects 
hundreds of feet below ground, when an 
American lignite reserve estimated by 
Chamberlain at 600,000,000,000 tons in- 
vites America to 15-ton- or even 30-ton- 
per-man-per-day heat and power and 
chemical and electric projects, speeding 
under the light of the sun by methods 
worthy of American genius? 

When mounting costs force doubled 
debt and doubled taxes, why does not our 
towering statesmanship, if it desires to 
keep the ship of state off the reefs of 
bankruptcy, see an economy in securing 
its fundamental fuel, heat, and power 
needs at a mine cost of 50 cents to $1 per 
ton, instead of paying four times that 
much? Is our debt to vested monopoly 
so dear to our hearts that it is more im- 
portant to subsidize the moncpolistic fev 
than to develop one of the greatest nati 


ral resources of America given us by Al- 


mighty God for the use of all the people? 
Let us now get down to ca and 
first let us see what Germany has dor 


and is doing in 1942 to use lignite to rule 
Europe and its dream to rule the world. 
German lignite production in the last 
World War was around 80,000,000 tons 
and now, in the present state Worl 
War No. 2, is around 250,000,000 metric 


tons, or perhaps one-third greater than 
rearing oar pegemoan k coal tonn 
Great — rit 

In _— , When German lign produc- 
tion reached about 100,000,000 tons, lig- 
nite was pelted ng 41 percent of the 
electric energy for the Berlin industrial 
district. During the indust1 expal 
sion of the next 10 years to 1932 
is credited with the 10- 
SUVAnCS t of G any 

Th 1ited States Bure of M 
few y after the World W 
coal expert to Germany in < 

h the investigation of Germ rep-~ 
aration resources. He obtain nples 
of the German “brown coal” for labora- 
tory analysis. What did he find? That 
German lignite ranks below the best! 
North Dakota lignite both in fixed-carbon 
content and in B. t. u.—Brit thermal 
heat units. Doubtless the average 
and in Europe does not eatly diff 

When Hitler arrived, March 5, 1933, 
German lignite production was 126,794,- 
000 metric tons, from which were d ed 
25,655,000,000 kilowatt of electricity, 





1,206,000 tons of sulfuric acid, 293,000 
tons of benzine, 208,000 tons of coal-tar 
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distillates for the manufacture of phe- 
nols, creosols, toluene, dyestufis, ana 
explosives. 

In the short period—1933-37—before 
Munich, this 1933 production seems to 
have expanded approximately 80 per- 
cent. 

The 1937 economic reports show that 
Germany’s lignite product had risen to 
189,700,000 metric tons, and that 33,000 
electric power plants in the Berlin-Dus- 
seldorf industrial districts were generat- 
ing 48,909,000,000 kilowatts of electric 
“juice,” while the sulfuric-acid tonnage 
had jumped to 2,050,000 tons, and the 
coal-tar distillates for manufacture of 
explosives had increased 125 percent in 
4 years. 

Significant of the advance of lignite 
production in Germany, as compared 
with black coal used for coke, is the 
report that the value of the 1937 black 
coal product was 449,000,000 marks, while 
the lignite product soared to a mine 
value of 2,045,938 marks—an advance of 
100 percent in 4 years. 

Then, in 1938 and 1939 came the Su- 
detenland acquisitions of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland lignite fields and the marked 
increase of German manpower in taking 
over the lignite miners of the entire 
country below the Baltic. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that from 
1937 to 1942—unreported—German lig- 
nite production, together with produc- 
ion of electric energy, petrol, and Diesel 
oil—unreported—sulphuric acid, and 
coal-tar chemicals and explosives, has 
been very much greater than during the 
pre-Munich period, 1933 to 1937. 

On that practical assumption, a fairly 
conservative estimate of the lignite prod- 
uct and by-products for the current cal- 
endar year and the power plants in the 
industrial districts might be something 
like this—1942: 

German lignite production in three 
countries, 250,000,000 tons; electric power 
plants fed by lignite, 50,000 plants; elec- 
tric energy generated and distributed, 
100,000,000 kilowatts; sulphuric acid ton- 
nage for making explosives, 5,000,000 
tons: coal-tar bases and acids for picric 
acid and TNT. 1,500,000 tons. 

No data seems to be available on the 
millions of gallons of petrol and Diesel 
oil—disclosed by chemists—or of the 
tonnage of synthetic rubber which is now 
carrying the Nazi mat on lignite- 


driven motor t ross Europe to the 


‘hine 
res ac 
Urals. 
it ls ul f tO say 
power derived from the energies of the 
T ry A stored in lignite beds across 
fields of Europe there would 
power and no Hitler to ter- 

the world. 
) we stand in this contest of 
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urai resources 


x reserves, as estimated by 
lition of Encyclopedia Britan- 
are 2,997,763,000,000 metric tons, 
distributed over the globe in the 


ait 


| 
i 
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Tertiary deposits of the great timber age, 
as follows: 
Million metric 
tons 
Europe’s 22 states, all told 
Asia, chiefly India and China 
Oceania, Australia and New Zea- 


Africa, only partly surveyed 
America, chiefly United States and 
Canada 


That is to say, cover $0 percent of the 
world’s tertiary lignite deposits—the 
great forest cemetery of stored electric 
power and potential British thermal 
units—lie in the American Continents, 
North and South, chiefly divided between 
the United States and Canada with Uncle 
Sam leading the world. Our share has 
been estimated by Geologist Chamberlain 
at six hundred thousand millions of a 
quality fully up to the “brown coal” an- 
alysis of Europe’s thirty-six thousand 
six hundred and eighty two millions 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. 

United States lignite production at the 
close of the last World War was around 
800,000 tons, used mostly for local heat- 
ing purposes and the manufacture of 
briquets. 

In 1939, 1940, and 1941 United States 
lignite output has averaged around 
3,000,000 tons, or approximately that of 
Canada and Australia, and the United 
States Power Commission reports that 
51 percent of our lignite product is con- 
verted into electric power. 

Up to date Canada and Australia have 
made greater progress in mining lignite 
and conversion into electric power than 
our Western lignite States—and why? 
Simply because new development of fuel 
resources in Canada and Australia have 
not had to contend with the strangle- 
hold of an entrenched coal monopoly, 
which locally, State-wide, and even fed- 
erally strikes at the head of every west- 
ern and southern enterprise that might 
cut down monopoly prices and reduce the 
return from royalties and prices to the 
home. 

The Victoria, Australia, State Elec- 
tricity Commission in 1939 stated that 
they had dug that year 3,643,000 tons of 
lignite—of which 1,547,000 tons were 
marketed as briquets and 2,096,000 tons 
delivered to power stations. Their pres- 
ent enterprise includes gasoline and 
Diesel oil for aid in relieving the oil 
shortage ‘and winning the war. Why 
cannot Uncle Sam do this? 

Has American democracy the enter- 
prise, the foresight, the common horse- 
Sense, the courage and freedom of action 

Australia in the Antipodes? Or, is 
democracy hitched to the coal 
monopoly of the horse-and-buggy days? 
Of all the bottlenecks of American pro- 
duction, which slow up and confuse and 
defeat American progress ir winning any 
war, whether for national defense or 
general welfare, the most sinister is the 
monopoly of power entrenched, not only 
in local government, but in State and 
Federal seats of the mighty. 

All we need today, in order to eclipse 
the feats of Hitler, is to put into action 
the practical knowledge we already pos- 
sess, both by chemical laboratory tests 
and by mechanical achievements in the 
field, and apply this knowledge in the 
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development of our vast lignite coal de- 
posits—regardless of royalty profits of 
the vested few or war profits on our 
national defense. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
has demonstrated, in recent improve- 
ments on German chemical processes, 
that North Dakota lignite is a dependable 
and almost unlimited source—not only 
of electric energy which has been proved 
on a million-ton scale industrially—but 
of coal-tar acids and bases, neutral oils, 
and potential motor oils, the creosols, 
the phenols, toluene and benzine, light 
and heavy naphthas, indeed, in all 100 
chemical units necessary both for war 
and for the progress of civilian industry. 

Scientific papers describing in detail, 
both on a qualitative and quantitative 
basis, are available to Congress and the 
Army and Navy chiefs and the War Pro- 
duction Board with its army of expert 
dollar-a-year men, to show Uncle Sam, 
if he is still a free democratic entity, that 
we can beat the socks and knock the 
spurs off the world’s great mechanized 
elocutionist, Adolf Hitler. 

For speed, more speed, and yet more 
speed in the production of fixed carbon, 
electric energy, coal-tar distillates, ben- 
zine, naphtha, and motor oil by produc- 
tion and consumption of lignite coal— 
take a look in your latest coal directory 
and see what North Dakota lignite strip 
mines were doing in 1940. You find no 
reference to North Dakota mining com- 
panies in Moody’s Industrials, nor yet in 
the New York Stock Exchange quotations 
in your daily press; nor do you find that 
any North Dakota war contracts have 
been allowed, as yet, by the dollar-a-year 
men who run the War Production Board. 
But, just as it is impossible to keep a good 
man down, it is impossible to bottleneck 
a young and good industry, and so your 
coal directory lets the cat out of the bag, 
and here is the authentic account of what 
one North Dakota lignite coal company— 
Truax-Traer—did at its three main strip 
mines in 1940: 

THREE NORTH DAKOTA LIGNITE MINES VERSUS THE 

ROYALTY MINES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND “DOWN 

EAST” 


This one company in 1940 plowed off 
its three main strip mines and loaded into 
coal trains of the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, and the Soo, the following 
tonnages per mine with the following 
small force of machine operators and 
miners: 





Velva mine | 
Kincaid mine_.._} 


200 183, 086 | 
Burleigh mine.. 


200 230, 693 | 


200 


757, 249 | +6, 600 


Inasmuch as all lignite mines today 
have a fight on their hands because of the 
bitter war made by established coal com- 
panies operating at three to six times the 
cost with a deep-mine force getting out 
3 to 6 tons per man per day, actual pro- 
duction is never capacity production, 
and often not more than 25 percent to 
50 percent average daily capacity. The 
three mines above are estimated to have 
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operated around 200 days in 1940, so their 
actual production avéraged 18.9 tons per 
man daily. This is three times the ca- 
pacity average of bituminous ‘shaft and 
drift mines, and six times the anthracite 
average per man daily. 

In the still deeper coal shafts of the 
British mines, Great Britain, in the 10- 
year pericd, 1922-32, employed in its coal 
mines an average of 1,000,000 miners. 
The average annual output was under 
200,000,000 tons, or about 200 tons per 
man 2a year. Compare that with the 
above record of 3 North Dakota lignite 
mines—200 mine operators getting out by 
machine 757,249 tons in 1940, or 3,786 
tons per man a year, which is 18 times 
the British 10-year average under the 
robber barons who sit in the House of 
Lords and live on mine royalties. 

The 52 strip mines of North Dakota in 
1940 turned out about two-thirds of the 
lignite production of the one State— 
1,405,590 tons valued at $1,606,000 at the 
mine, or $1.14 per ton. 

The overhead and royalties, including 
interest on investment, in British mines 
total North Dakota cost at mine—$1.14— 
even when based on carbon content and 
British thermal unit heating value. 

Besides the 52 strip pits worked by 35 
power shovels, drag-line excavators, and 
coal-loading machines, having a yearly 
capacity up to 200,000 and as high as 
500,000 tons per mine, North Dakota has 
something over 100 lignite mines of vary- 
ing tonnage operating in 20 counties in 
near-surface shafts and tunnels with an 
aggregate annual yield of around 800,000 
tons at an average mine cost of around 
$1.20 per ton. 

The Knife River Coal Co. which oper- 
ates a large group of near-surface tunnel 
mines—among which the Beulah Mine is 
well known as a producer of high-grade 
lignite—has miles of tunnel in which it 
uses 7 electric motor trains to deliver its 
large commercial tonnage. Production 
in the near-surface tunnel mines is 
around 6 to 8 tons per man daily—though 
the cost per ton, owing to the light over- 
head charges and freedom from royalty 
levies, is one-half to one-fourth the east- 
ern mine cost. 

Texas stands next to North Dakota in 
lignite coal production, then follow South 
Dakota and Montana, but aside from 
these four lignite States from which the 
United States Bureau of Mines gets an- 
nual reports, it is known that Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
doubtless in all a dozen States of the 
South and West are in the tertiary lig- 
nite zone with an aggregate lignite re- 
serve 10 times that of Germany. 

Texas in 1940 loaded at mines for ship- 
ment 592,720 tons of lignite, largely as 
a by-product of natural-gas production, 
at a mine value of $1.05 per ton. Six 
Texas lignite mines in 1940 employed 594 
miners. Montana has 22 lignite mines. 

Five Montana and Texas strip mines in 
1940 made the high average of 17.28 tons 
per man per day—or 8 times the British 
average: 

That the lignite industry in the United 
States is already an established institu- 
tion, recognized by leading railroad com- 
panies as a future source of revenue 
freight, is shown by the following sum- 
mary of 1940 railway shipments by 9 
leading western and southwestern roads; 


Lignite loaded for shipment in 1940 by indi- 
vidual railroads as reported by operators, 
in net tons 





Railroads 


State Quantity 





{North Dakota 


Chicago, Milwaukee, &t. \ = 
Paul & Pacific. \South Dak j 61, 007 
a . 4 j 
Y ine on . {Montana } 4 
Great Northern......... \North Dakota.|} 33, 497 
International & Great | Texas.___- ) 
Northern. | 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas es ae | 
Rockdale, Sandow &« |_....do_....-. ane a 
Southern | aes 
St. Louis Southwestern of al Rett Scag | 
Texas | 
Texas Short Line do 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & | North Dakota 72, 38 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


Northern Pacific al .--do Pa 642, 


édeennvavcece 2, 202, 453 


Total_- 


ied ee 


When leading Pacific railway boards 
exercise foresight in cooperating by con- | 
struction of switch lines for industrial 
development of their traffic territory, the 
time is near at hand when the New York 
Stock Exchange, the banks of the coun- | 
try, all fuel and electric and oil compa- | 
nies (and, eventually, the United Siates | 
Government) will throw off the tentacles | 
of the coal monopoly and develop our 
lignite resources beyond the record of | 
Adolf Hitler. 
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Copy for the North Dakota lignite pro- 
duction of 1941 is now in the Government 
Printing Office and will soon appear in 
the Minerals Yearbook for 1942. The 
1841 output for the United States will ap- 
proximate 3,000,000 tons, or slightly 
above 1939 end 1840. Available for print- 
ing at this date are the 1940 reports cov- 
ering 20 North Dakota counties. It will 
be noted that 3 counties, Burke, Bur- 
leigh, and Divide, which largely use strip- 
mine machines, report a high average of 
around 15 tons per man per day. This 
is perhaps about 50 percent of their ca- 
pacity if the United States Government 
recognized lignite production in its war 
program. 

The low output per man in some coun- 
ties is simply due to their small capital 
and against bitter competition in favored 
fuel regions. 

North Dakota’s lignite production by 
counties, price per ton at mine, number 
of employees, and average tons per man 
per day, are herewith presented for the 
calendar year 1940, with like data for 
South Dakota, Montana, and Texas, as 
compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Mines: 























Dakota; $5.48in South Dakota; and $6.56 in Texas. 
+The output is obtained from strip pits chiefly in which 


the pr 
the pr 


Production, value, men employed, man-days of labor operated, and output per man per day 
at lignite mines in 1940 by counties 
{Includes all coal produced in the areas mapped as “lignite” in U. S. Geological Survey Profe I Paper 100-A 
Note that subbituminous coal, sometimes known as “black lignite,” is not included ! tt ‘ 
of wagon mines producing less than 1,000 tons.] 
MONTANA 
| a | 
} | Value } 
} Ivy id es Total A vera \ 
| 1 ota ) IM Ma +1 num ber t 
County produced — } number a unl 
Tah tdene Total hverase | Of Gat: of labor days 1 
“a thousand | “Verasé ployees | 
dollar pee | 
; | | i | 
Custer*®Dawson & Valley...... 8, 579 | $14 | $1. 63 | 14 SSE { 
McCon So liecande 4, 358 | s 1. 84 10 1, 44 
Richland & Roosevelt..........-] 19, 362 | 39 | 2.01 | 36 | SY | 
Sheridan ee —s 15, ve 25 1. 57 24 4.4 
| ae ee, ee 18, 264 RF 1. 78 84 ] 499 
NORTH DAKOTA 
eeeenvennrnnangnemanesaminte 7 _—_ a —. eNOS imamate 
Adams. .. ; be | 48, 434 $61 | $1. 2¢ &0 11, 977 
Billings, Bowman, Dunn & | 
Slope... Se i tas Ten Se 12,143 | 19 1, 56 19 2 
Burke r ee eS ree | 2A0, 480 305 1.17 4 17. 468 } 
UI 9 or ccc aniatadaiaact: « Se 07 | 1.20 | RF 18, 72 2 
Se Pea ee | 154, 070 204 1.32 | 62 Q 877 2 , 
I ON nn cu eunaine! 6,825 | 8 | l 7 | 15 2, 286 | 
Grant 24,791 | 1.25 | 5. 070 | 
Hettinger | 143, 300 J L. as 24 3, 328 
ON i fae 5, 690 | ~ 1. 4] 12 1, 550 
WOES So. oc caeeen 142, 123 | 178 1. 25 | 173 24, 278 5 
IE cred Re ad Ck 621, 9 661 1. Of | 70 54,813 | 1! 
Morton Secnacneebeskens 24, 107 0 | 1. 24 | 44 | 5,744 | { 
DROMETO IE 0 cacncnccaancsss 6, O41 | 8 | 1. 32 | 18 | 2, 823 2 
Gs Sh sal 13, 023 13 | 1. 00 23 | KF 
RR Fis sak he a 113, 457 | 127 | 1 2 | 75 | 18, OF 9 8 
Ward hee } 477, 016 | 558 | 1.17 | 300 | 58, 334 | ‘ 8 
Willian 5 2 ; . t7. 624 | A L. 3 » & 877 | { 
att es ee | 2,218, 434 2, 587 1.17 | 1, 377 251, 21¢ 2 8 
| { 
} SOUTH DAKOTA 
——--— . ree 7 aay eee 
Corson & Dewevy....-.--..- gd 61, 077 | $20 | $1, 31 | 44 8,813 
Harding & Meade........-.--...-|] 1, St 4 | 2. 21 | 10 770 
IG chines teehee iamioaiien | 199 { 1. 25 | 9 | 994 
Total a RE | ef 85 | Sx ] 63 aa . 
TEXAS 
| ala . ; , 
Bastrop & Milam ies 73, 947 $48 | $0. 65 113 
Henderson, Titus & Wood..---.| 532, 471 Bf 1.11 | 433 81, 42 . 
aid ar | 606, 418 637 | 1.05 546 2 
1 Based upon (1) the “reported” number of man-shifts where the operator keeps a record thereof; otherwise upon 
(2) the ‘‘calculated” number of man-shifts obtained by multiplying the average number of men underground and on 
the surface of each mine by the number of days worked by the mine and tipple, respectively. Usir out tt 
“calculated” man-shifts as developed before the year 1932, namely, the product of the total number ployed 
at each mine times the tipple days, the average output per man per day was $3.58 in 1940 in Montar 85 in North 


duction per man pet 
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THE BRITISH COMPARISON IN COAL PRODUCTION 


One of the now rare books, though is- 
sued by the United States Government 
Printing Office, is a volume of 1,000 pages 
entitled “The United Kingdom—An In- 
dustrial, Commercial and Financial 
Handbook,” issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Stete in 1930. Pages 94 to 
126 are devoted to British coal, coke, and 
petroleum industries. 

The revelations of this volume show 
conclusively why the German war ma- 
chine has captured from British influ- 
ence and power all of Britain’s former 
dominating financial, commercial, and 
diplomatic hold. 

Coal was the foundation of British 
dominancy—the greatest British re- 

urce industrially and for war. Britain, 
when Hitler came on the scene, was turn- 
ing out around 184,000,000 tons of coal 
by employment of 900,000 miners work- 
ng in the dark deep pits underground, or 
200 tons per man; while Germany is now 
turning out 240,000,000 lignite tons with 
a mechanized outfit handled by not over 
100,000 surface miners and machinists 

the rate of 2,400 tons per man. 

Is it any wonder that Hitler has taken 
Furope from British control? 

One other fact appears in this Com- 
merce Department handbook. British 
mines are not owned by the operators. 
owned by great estates whose 
wayleaves are valued at 


They are 
royalties and 
$486,000,000. 
What chance has Britain in coal pro- 
duction when there sits over the British 
11 industry a group of “robber barons” 
with a royalty mortgage of $486,000,000? 
And is the British precedent to prevail 
in the United States, or is Uncle Sam 
awake, and has he the progressive enter- 
prise to unloose his vast lignite energies 
for Hitler’s overthrow? 
There are a few newspapers in North 
7 t constantly complain tha 
ita is getting no war indus- 
er add that the reason 
North Dakota delegation in 
hi tterly failed to get what 
ita should have. If that is 
n it must be concluded that 
dolitical war. 
when this country is engaged 
war, it can be said that the 
nt, the Navy Department, 
us other governmental 
to further the war effort, 
ightest interest in poli- 
make no difference to 
heth I represented North 
in the House of Representatives, 
ne other person did that 
interested in one thing 
thing is to win the war 
I am interested in—that 
one thing alone just now. I would not, if 
i could, make any attempt to get some 
enterprise for North Dakota from a po- 
tical standpoint. My function in repre- 
North Dakota is to present to our 
rnme! what we have in North 
what North Dakota can 
urnish for our war effort that is abso- 
utely essential. 
Whether an airport can be obtained for 
ur central points in the State will de- 
end, not on me, or any other Member of 


Fe 
Dakota and 


Congress, but upon whether such points 
are considered by the War Department 
and the War Production Board of stra- 
tegic interest to the Nation. 

In presenting these facts on lignite 
coal and the position North Dakota is 
in to make the greatest contribution in 
our war effort of any State in the Union, 
I am not doing so for political purposes. 
Iam not trying “to bring home the bacon” 
for North Dakota. I am merely trying 
to disclose the facts about North Da- 
kota’s lignite, the necessity for the use 
of lignite and, through it, the latent 
power and energy so much now needed, 
but which up to now has not been fully 
recognized. Should these facts happen 
to impress the war administration, North 
Dakota will come into its own as a War- 
materials State regardless of who repre- 
sents her here in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Performance of American Fighting Planes 
in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a statement given to the press 
by Lt.-Gen. Henry H. Arnold, command- 
ing general, Army Air Forces, on August 
15, 1942, relative to the performance of 
American fighting planes in action. 

There being no objection the statement 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

After 8 months of this war we 
Air Forces find ourselves with a really tre- 
mendous training and recruiting program 
under way to meet the demands for trained 
air crews major war front in the 
world 

We need 


of the Army 


on every 


the continued cooperation and 
support of the American press and every 
other agency of public contact in the re- 
cruiting campaigns which we must Carry on 
if we are to reach our ultimate goal of 2,000,- 
000 men to keep 185,000 planes flying and 


need pilots for fighters and bombers. 


We need navigators, bombardiers, and gun- 
ners. We need radio operators. We need 
many kinds of technicians for our ground 
crews and air crews. To get these men in 
sufficient numbers and in time, we need your 
assistance and the assistance of all Amer- 
icans 

Fortunately, the pilot recruiting program, 
at least for the present, presents no great 
difficulties. The supply of bombardier and 
navigator candidates is increasing. We are 
now engaged in a drive for gunners to man 
the turrets of our hard-fighting bombers. 
We urgently need enlisted technicians of a 
number of kinds for our and air 
crews. We need radio operators and in- 
structors. We need glider pilots. It is be- 
coming more and more difficult to find many 
of the kinds of technicians we need. It will 
become still more difficult as the war goes 
on. 

As a result of the training program which, 
very fortunately, began many months before 
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the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor plunged 
us into this war, we now find our airmen 
and airplanes in action in increasing strength 
on fronts all around the world. They are in 
successful action everywhere. I am glad to 
be able to report. They have won victories 
over every type of enemy aircraft. 

There is ground for solid satisfaction in 
the record as it stands. Our airmen are 
proving themselves in actual combat, and I 
can tell you, without reservation, on the 
basis of the factual record of 8 months of 
war, that the equipment our men are taking 
into war also is good. In fact, a great deal 
of it is better than good; it is superior in 
quality and performance. 

But I would like to discuss with you pri- 
marily our training program, for this is the 
foundation of our aerial strength and the 
keystone to the successes we must achieve 
and will achieve over the enemy wherever 
he is encountered. 

t is going to be necessary to draw to the 
utmost upon the reservoir of our finest young 
manhood to keep our war planes in the fore- 
front of this war. They must have the best 
and most complete training we can give them 
to carry the full weight of offensive action 
into the major war theaters to which we 
now have been committed. 

American combat airplanes have met the 
test of modern war on battle fronts around the 
world and have performed with a high degree 
of efficiency even when opposed, as in most 
cases to date, by numerically superior enemy 
forces. 

The American-made fighter plane which 
has seen the greatest variety of aerial war- 
fare is the Curtiss P—40. 

The Curtiss P-40 airplanes, from the earliest 
P-40 to the latest and entirely different 
P-40F, have fought on every United Nations 
front before and since the entry of the United 
States into the war. These planes are known 
to the British as Tomahawks, Kittyhawks, 
and Warhawks, according to their position 
in the series. 

Playing a new and unsuspected role in the 
Libyan desert, Kittyhawks have recently 
taken a large part in the smashing British 
counteroffensive which brought the Axis drive 
on Alexandria to a halt. The Kittyhawks, 
equipped with bomb racks, have become 
“Kittybombers” and, as such, are being used 
both against Nazi tanks and mechanized 
ground equipment and against Nazi aircraft, 
with great success in both cases. 

The Kittybomber, according to reports from 
Egypt, is fast enough to take on any fighter 
built, even with bombs in the racks. As 
bombers they are not as vulnerable as the 
Stukas, according to the Egyptian reports. 
The pilots are using their regular gun sights 
as bomb sights. 

In one of their first forays as fighter-bomb- 
ers, a formation of Kittyhawks flown by 
Australian pilots was attacked by a forma- 
tion of 10 Messerschmitts. The Kittybombers 
went into a twisting dogfight with bombs 
still in the racks, shot down 2 of the Messer- 
schmitts, drove off the others, and then went 
on with the bombing attack. 

Adding to the score of brilliant actions by 
P-—40 fighters in the Middle East, a British 
air observer at Cairo has reported that on 
May 18, 8 P-40’s (Kittyhawks) and 4 British 
Beaufighters intercepted 20 Ju-47’s (trans- 
port planes), escorted by 3 German Messer- 
schmitt Me-110 two-engine fighters. The 
P-40’s accounted for 7 of the transport planes 
and 2 of the Messerschmitts, according to 
the British observer, who reported the Royal 
Air Force pilots fluent in praise of the P-40's 

Another report from the Middle East Com- 
mand covering actions over a certain period 
by the P-40D Kittyhawks and the P-40 Tom- 
ahawks relates that in offensive patrol and 
bomber-escort operations in the Libyan battle 
area, 690 sorties were undertaken by Kitty- 
hawks and 173 by Tomahawks. (A sortie 
is defined as one trip by one aircraft. Thus 

















































































100 fighter planes in a sweep are referred to 
as 100 sorties.) In addition to attacking 
motor transport and military targets they 
destroyed German aircraft as follows: Ninety 
on the ground; 9 in the air, certain; 2 in the 
air, probable; 10 in the air, damaged. British 
losses during this whole period were 16 air- 
craft destroyed and 1 damaged. 

The early Tomahawks, now superseded by 
the later and better Kittyhawks and War- 
hawks, made impressive records on other 
fronts. A flight of 12 Tomahawks in the Near 
East encountered a mixed German and Ital- 
ian force of more than 60 planes. Fighting 
at odds of better than 5 to 1, they destroyed 
26 of the enemy planes. 

Belated first-hand accounts from the Len- 
ingrad front in Russia tell of the arrival there 
of American Tomahawks and their introduc- 
tion to battle against the Luftwaffe. The 
first Tomahawk went out alone, with a Major 
Pilyutov, a fighter pilot, at the controls. He 
was attacked by six German Heinkels. Fight- 
ing against these odds, Major Pilyutov 
downed one Heinkel and drove off the others. 

The Tomahawks are making a good showing 
during the present spring scason, too, it is 
reported in another Russian account received 
in this country. On April 1 they bagged eight 
German planes on Leningrad front. On April 
13, three Tomahawks, under command of 
senior Lieutenant Zelenov, shot down five 
Fascist planes during one engagement. Since 
the day when Tomahawks first appeared on 
Leningrad front five flyers—Pilyutov, Pokry- 
shev, Flotov, Zelenov, and Fedorenko—shot 
down 50 German planes. 

In individual encounters in the southwest 
Pacific, early and less effective models of the 
P-40 have acquitted themselves splendidly. 
On February 9, a formation of 16 P-40’'s inter- 
cepted 25 Japanese heavy bombers escorted 
by two fighters over Soerabaja. They de- 
stroyed five bombers and one of the fighters. 
One American plane was shot down, but the 
pilot parachuted to safety. 

In another encounter, seven Army P-40's 
encountered a formation of nine enemy 
bombers escorted by 14 Jap fighters. The 
Americans shot down one of the bombers 
and one of the fighters, damaged four other 
bombers and two fighters, and forced the 
entire formation to turn back—a decisive 
victory at odds of 7 to 23. 

A communique from General Stilwell re- 
ports that 10 Jap Zeros were shot down by 
United States Army Air Forces fighters in the 
course of Japanese attacks on Hengyang on 


July 30 and 31. On July 30, 27 Zeros attacked 
Hengyang. They were met by American 
fighters, which shot down 4 Japs without 


any loss to themselves. On the following 
day 35 Zeros repeated the attack. They were 
engaged by 13 P-40’s and the American pilots 
shot down 6 Japanese planes, destruction of 
which was confirmed. It is believed that 
three others were shot down. No United 
States planes or pilots were lost in either of 
these engagements: 

Brig. Gen. Claire Chennault, commander 
ef United States Army Air Forces in China, 
has been quoted in news reports from Chung- 
king declaring that the new Zeros, 
which 15 have been shot down over Heng- 
yang, “are far better than the old ones, but 
inferior to our planes, and it will take at least 
2 years before the Japs are able to construct 
anything equaling our newest.” 

Other American fighter planes which have 
revealed supcrior qualities in actual battle 
are the Bell P—39, or Airacobra, and the North 
American P-51, or Mustang 

These planes, like the P-40, are 
altitude fighters. While designed for maxi- 
mum efiectiveness at altitudes of about 3 
niles, they have been cefcating enemy fight- 
ers and bombers up to a height 


as i 


medium- 





of 5 
far above the range for which they were in- 
tended. 

A report from Russia has stated that a 
squadron of P-39's engaged and destroyed 73 


miles, 


is 





German airplanes with the phenomenally 
small loss of only 2 planes. All types of 
German aircraft are reluctant to close with 
these fast, deadly, cannon-firing fighters, the 
report declared, 

One battle report from the southern Pacific 
relates that six P-39’s flying at 8,000 feet saw 
eight Jap Zeros several thousand feet below. 
The Airacobras dove to the attack and one of 
them collided with a Zero, wrecking the top 
half of the ruddez, elevator, and vertical fin 
of the Jap ship, which disappeared in a steep 
spiral, out of control. The P-29, which took 
the impact on its left wing, returned safely 
to station only slightly damaged. 

On July 6 at Port Moresby, New Guinea, 
seven Jap Zeros attacked five P-39’s. They 
broke off action rapidly after one Zero had 
been damaged, with no losses to the Aira- 
cobras. 

There have been many encounters in the 
southwest Pacific area between our fighters 
and the Japanese Zero fighters. Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett states that when our fighter 
pilots are asked if they would trade their 
P-39 and P-40’s for the Japanese Zero, their 
answer is definitely and almost unanimously 
in the negative. Such a trade would mean 
giving up the protection of armor, leakproof 
gasoline tanks, and parachutes, they reply. 

Recently it was announced officially from 
London by the Royal Air Force that the new 
North American P-51 Mustang fighter, re- 
cently put into combat operation by the Army 
Cooperation Command, has given a splendid 
account of itself in action over the invasion 
coast. Until they are needed for close army 
support, the P-dl’s are being employed 
Fighter Command aircraft by the R. A. F. 

In one attack, a British pilot flew his Mus- 
tang through an enemy radio antenna be- 
tween two pylons. Another pilot described 
the sturdiness of the Mustang as “wonderful” 
and said that some of them “have taken pun- 


as 


ishment which would have been too much 
for most fighters.” 
American-made fighter planes designed 


especially for high-altitude combat are now 
in service or are now being delivered to far- 
flung battlefronts, General Arnold declared, 
but reports on their performance are still too 
sketchy for public announcement. 

The Lockheed P-38, or Lightning, however, 
has already engaged the Japanese with nota- 
ble success. The first battle action for the 






P-38 twin-engine interceptor iter took 
place recently in an undisclosed theater. Two 


P-38's intercepted a K-97 four-engine Japa- 
nese flying boat and shot it down in flames. 
The P-38’s later attacked a second ship of 
the same type which was shot down out of 
control and presumed to crash. 

Another Army Air Forces high-altitude 
fighter—the Republic P-—47, or Thunderbolt— 
now is in production and ready for delivery 
to combat theaters 

This plane is regarded as a tremendous 
package of power and is believed able to out- 
fly and outfight any other known airplane. 
It carries enough gums to generate at maxi- 
mum firing speed an impact equal to the 
force of a 5-ton truck hitting a brick wall 
at 60 miles per hour 

foreover, it is built not only to give but 
take rough treatment, weighing some 11,000 
pounds as compared with the 6,000 of ordi- 
nary pursuits or fighters, most of the weight 





being in armor, armament, supercharger, and 
equipment for high-altitude fiying. Defi- 
nitely in the 400-mile-an-hour class, it will 
be at its fastest between 25,000 and 30,000 
feet. 

American bombing planes have established 
themselves as superior to anyt thus far 
shown by the enemy. 

The Boeing B-17, or Fying Fortress, has 
gained world fame in the present war. The 
Consclidated B-24 Liberator also has made 
an impressive reputation in all parts of the 


The smaller, agile Douglas A-20 at- 
bomber, known to the British as the 


world 
tack 
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version, 


Boston and, in a night-fighter ! 
notably 


Havoc, also has performed y. The 
North American B-25, in which General Doo- 
little raided Tokyo, and the Martin B 


as the 
The 


26, a 


<0 


fast bomber which has “doubled in brass” by 
carrying torpedoes at Midway and in the 


Aleutians, are other bright stars in the galaxy 





of American bombers. he Lockheed Hud- 
son, built for the British, has been an out- 
standing performer since the st of its y 
career. 

Here are a few typical actions in which 


B-17’s were engaged: 


On July 25, at Buna, New Guinea, 1 B-17 
was engaged by 15 Japanese Zero fighters 
The B-17 was slightly damaged Enemy 
losses, 1 Zero shot down and 2 others prob- 


ably shot down. 

On July 17, at Tulagi, one B-17 was en- 
gaged by three Zeros. The B-17 was not dam- 
aged. One enemy plane was shot down al 
one was left burning 
On July 19, in the Rabaul area 
were engaged by 10 Zeros None of the 
American ships were damaged, but 1 Jap was 
shot down and 2 possibly shot down 





There are the well-known examples of Cap- 
tain Wheless, whose aerial gunners fought off 
a sustained attack by a squadron of Zeros 





during a running fight of more than I 
and Captain Sharp, whose crew fought 
Jap Zeros for 2 hours over Burma, 
ing at least 4 of them before being forced 
cown. 

The British have called the B-24 Liberator 
bomber one of the finest military aircraft yet 
preduced. While it is true that komb 
loads carried by the B-17 and B-24 bombers 
are less than those which can be carried by 
the new British four-engine bombers, their 
range is far greater. The American bombers 
were built with an eye to vast distances hil 
the British ships were designed for and have 
been used in the European war, almost exclu- 
sively, with the German industrial centers 
their principal targets. The American bomb- 
ers also have been designed for dayligh 
bombing of specific military t: 
sion which demands greater speed and 
power than any type of night bombing 

The B-24 immediately became the backbone 
of the Atlantic ferry service from Ca 
Great Britain when it was inaugurated 
year and, even prior to United States entry 





the 
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into the war, these airplanes had completed 
more than 100 routine trans-Atlantic cross- 
ings in all kinds of weather, carrying such 
passengers as Ambassador Winant, Lord Hali- 
fax, Prince Bernhard, Lord Beaverbrook, Prime 
Minister W. MacKenzie King, and the Duke 
of Kent 

A B-24 took the Harriman Mission to Mos- 
cow early last fall and continued on und 

7 


the world, flying approximately 24,700 n S. 
The B—24 has played an outs 
the battle of the Atlantic, attacking 
submarines and supply ships and 
German aerial sea raiders in many 
B-24’s played a major rele in at 














Italian Fleet in the Mediterranean June 15 
scoring numerous direct hits on Italian bat- 
tleships and other warships 

In the B-25 and B-26, the United Statcs 
has a pair of medium bombers that defi 
nitely outclass anything in the world. T 
carry about two tons of bombs speed 
over 300 miles per hour and are very 


armed 





Other United States medium bomber 
such as the Lock! Hudson and Ve! % 
nd the Martin Maryland B 
have been going to the Brit l e 
been wu: Ww \ s The 
Hudson has become a synonym for effect 





e Royal Air Force Coastal Com- 


service with tI 


mand and the Marylands have mede a great 

name in the Middle East F ll art l 

performance both proved superior to fore 
The B~26 is regarded a ed 

type. Reports from the J t 

show that it has speed anc r 
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encugh to make it self-sufficient and that it 
can conduct raids over heavily protected 
enemy territory without fighter protection. 

At Lae, New Guinea, on July 4, 10 B-26’s 
were intercepted by 15 Zero fighters. Four 
Zeros were shot down and one more probably 
shot down. Four of the B-26’s were dam- 
aged but returned. One B-26 was lost by 
having the wir knocked off by a falling 
Zero that had been shot down by another 
B-26 

The B-26's ay monstrated their versatility 
by going into action as torpedo planes at 
Midway and in the Aleutians, with very suc- 
cessful res ults. 


io 
4 


The B-25 gained lasting fame in the Tokyo 
raid. It previously had demonstrated its 
stamina and hitting power, however, when 
10 B-25’s, teaming up with three B-17's, flew 
2,0 =o miles from Australia to the Philippines 
te attack the Japs, with excellent results. In 





be a attac the B-25’s ran away from the 
best pursuits the Japs could put into the air. 
most striking examples 
around efficiency has 
the Douglas A-20 two-en- 
The British have used 


of the w 


o8 


1 ars 
of versatility and all- 
been provided by 
gine attack bomber. 





it as its American designers intended Orig- 
inally that it should be used—as a tree-top 
attack plane. The latest plane of this model, 
the Boston III, or A-20C, carries a heavier 





bomb load and is considerably faster than 
the Royal Air Force's principal attack bomber, 
the m, we are informed. 

It was with this airplane that 


. . 
Bienh 


American 








Army Air Forces pilots, on July 4, made the 
fir rican Air Force raid on the European 
c One of the group, Maj. Charles C. 
Keeelman, was forced down on the DeKooy 
irdron Holland with one motor shot 
apart, the tail assembly riddled with bullets, 
and other damage. He caromed off the run 
way at 275 miles per hour, tearing a gaping 
hole in the fuse! ge but got the ship back 
into the air, blasting two anti-aircraft towers 


at the edve of the field as he did so, and came 


















Recer ort by the Bostons in northern 
t C ve included 16 against p sta- 
tions, 10 Gern airdromes in occu- 
pied cou and 26 against industrial tar- 
gets. I se 52 raids, in spite of the con- 
€ rated antiaircraft defenses and German 
hier ecti the areas raided, only 
c Bo dt € 

In the M I mand A-20 Bostons 
hav I da fighter- tected 
t 2 r A total of 
191 such hs rted during 
whic v g nn r-transport 

equ € Vv aircl or tk 
c ent fighter 1 was 
ar ¢ h ily In tl total opera- 

Bi n is missing 

A | officia c from Libya states 
Ww Scutl \frican Air Force Boston 
( ) Gg i s have flown more than 
I n May 23 and July 9. On 
J ft was lost to enemy 
fi e ‘ ning of the campaign. 
7 I he Roy Air Force day- 
C { nemy by Bositons and 
k P ) u ia fich - 
has been confirmed by reconnais- 
r ‘ 6 ( line to pre m- 
1 r is 1.U d St s 
rs ¥ hter escort attacked an air- 
a ‘ ou Canton, de ying several 
enemy air« 1 the ground Japanese 
d ttacked. Two of the Zeros 
t down by our fighters. 
yed by the rear gunner in 
c ( 3 b No 1 on our 
, I s munique from General 
n Arthur's headqu rs tells of a 900-mile 
*ht raid fron ti ainst Jap air- 
C tac es ¢ N Brita Island dur- 
¢ 2 of Ww h t D rs were 
€ 20 of the new- ye 2 os. The 


bombers successfully completed their mis- 
sions and, in a wild fight, shot down 7 
Jap planes and damaged Others, with a loss 
of only 1 Allied plane. 

In the Pacific theater since the war started 
1,110 Army planes have engaged 1,459 Japa- 
nese craft so far and have destroyed 190 of 
the enemy ships, while losing 104. This was 
a percentage loss of 10.3 percent for the 
United States and 13 percent for the Japa- 
nese. 

These figures include only verified losses 
suffered by both the Japanese and ourselves. 
They do not include engagements in which 
naval or Marine Corps planes have fought 
with the enemy. They do not include planes 
lost or destroyed on the ground by bombing 
or strafing attacks. Nor do they include the 
operations of the American Volunteer Group, 


or “Flying Tigers” group, in China com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault. 


Until disbanded on July 4 the American Vol- 
unteer Group aione shot down 218 Japanese 
planes with a loss of only 84 of its own ships. 





Increased Effectiveness Through Legisla- 
tion and Executive Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an address by the Senator from 
Utah |Mr. THomas] on the subject In- 
creased Effectiveness Through Legisla- 
tion and Executive Orders delivered be- 
fore the Society for the Advancement of 


IN 


Mr. 


Management’s Conference on Better 
Management in Wartime Government, 
Thursday, August 13, 1942, at the Wash- 
ington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

MECHANISM FOR SECURING SPEC 
TO IMPROVE EF? 


IAL LEGISLATION 
ECTIVENESS 














(Excerpts from the talk of Senator Ex.sert D. 
inomaAs of Utah as part of the discussion 
Increased Effectiveness Through Legisla- 
tion and Executive Orders at the Society 
for the Advancement of M ugement’s Con- 
ference on Better Management in Wartime 
Government Thursday, August 13, 1942, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 
There is some criticism of the fact that 

most legislation has its origin in the execu- 











tive ee artments. However, all good legis- 
lation ling with civil-service improvement 
must ha ave its origin in the executive depart- 
ments if such legislation is to be built upon 
experience. The civil-se~vice fundamentals 
have already been laid down. They may be 
good, they may be bad; but they are with us 





nevertheless. Improvement in those fu 
mentals can come only by corrective legis- 
lation growing out of experience. 

G oe by one’s friends, or govern- 
ment by the President’s friends, was a great 
fear i in tne minds of the founding fathers. It 
was that fear that caused the provision call- 


ing for confirmation of United States officers 
by the Senate to be inserted in the Consiitu- 
tion. Our Government has become a little 
too large for a government by a President's 
friends. Our political parties have become 
too complex to be dominated by the simple 
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working of the patronage system—if, as the 
text writers and columnists assume, Presi- 
dential control over Congress is maintained 
by patronage. But the President does not 
control Congress by patronage. If that were 
the case, he would have to have something to 
Offer. There are many States that have so 
little patronage that a Senator from such a 
State would be foolish to subordinate himself 
in return for patronage. This fact, though, 
the text writers have not discovered, and 
neither have the columnists. 

Under the political spoils system you can 
always “turn the rascals out.” To “turn the 
rascals out” was a political cry of campaign 
after campaign, but an entrenched civil 
service cannot be turned out by an election. 

During all of the upheavals of the various 
French revolutions, the civil-service men 
served all. The government servant was 
then definitely a career man. We in Amer- 
ica may come to that class of individuals 
s00n; many advocate it. Schools are pre- 
paring persons for Government service. It 
would take a thunderous speech of a Senator 
George Wash.ugton Plunkett the Second to 
prove to us today that such a government 
would destroy our Constitution an d the Dec- 
laration of In dependence. 

The mechanism for bringing about legis- 
lative improvement in our civil-service man- 
agement, therefore, must come from within 
the executive departments. Some of these 
experts who hover around the White House, 
according to reports, and are so anonymous 
in their nature, with their all-seeing eye can 
catch abuses, can discover room for improve- 
ment, and should be given the task of mak- 
ing things over. If legislation is required 
these men should offer it. This is surely the 
one field in which the most ardent supporter 
of the idea that legislation should have its 
origin in the legislature and that policy mak- 
ing should be a function of the Congress, will 
have no objection. While I would not go 
so far as to suggest that in matters dealing 
with the improvement of the civil service, 
Congress should become a rubber stamp, I 
do think in order to judge properly Congress 
is so dependent upon the Executive that it 
is proper to trust its committees to review in 
light of experience plans initiated by the 
executive departments, 





Senator Guffey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Harold W. Ward,. published in the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times of July 11, 1942, 
and dealing with our colleague, the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GuFr- 
FEY |. 

There being 
was ordered 
as follows: 
PoLITIcCAL Eoss 

FEY—GrRAY HA 

aehaaretaies @ 

A DOMINEERING 

UNCLE IN 1912 To FIGHT FOR 


no ~— Cc ion, the | article 


Ey Gur- 


1M 


SI LAIMED 
:D Bat LOR SENATOR FR 
AYS HE Has No W1 To BE 
LEADE BROKE WITH His 
Wooprow WIL- 


oe 






SON—BEGAN AS POSTAL WORKER 

(By Haroid W. Ward) 
WASHINGTON, July 11.—Pennsylvania’s Jor 
Gurrey never wanted to be a political bocs 


and shudders when he’s called one. 
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“I never had any desire and do not now 
have any desire in any sense to become a 
political boss or a domineering leader,” says 
the gray-haired bachelor Senator, who has 
been a power in Pennsylvania Democratic 
politics for more than 30 years. 

“My Republican friends in Pennsylvania 
formerly referred to me, when the Democratic 
Party in the State was the minority party, as 
a constructive leader, but as soon as the party 
became dominant they very graciously be- 
stowed upon me the title of political boss. 

“The three things necessary, in my opinion, 
to become an effective and successful political 
leader, are: 

“First. To like people. 

“Second. To listen patiently to the people 
and your fellow workers. 

“Third. To have the courage to make your 
decision, to make it promptly, and to stand 
by that decision and have no second choice.” 

GUFFEY really seems to like people, despite 


his occasional Scottish tendency toward 
gruffness. He’s a genial host and entertains 
frequently. 


Moreover Gurrry demonstrated his firmness 
of allegiance in the bitter 1938 primary and 
again in this year’s gubernatorial nomination 
battle. He lost both times, but his unswerv- 
ing position left its mark. 

The Senator says he has “never run out on 
a fight,” and that dates back to his first ven- 
ture in big-time State politics, when he 
bucked his uncle, the fiery Col. James M. 
Guffey, to fight for Wocdrow Wilson in 1912. 

“Some day,’’ he promises, he'll tell the story 
of the 1938 primary campaign, which nearly 
wrecked the party in the State, but he hints 
it won't be told until he leaves the Senate, at 
least. Among others, the Senator was him- 
self considered as a candidate for the guber- 
natorial nomination that year. 


NEVER HAS HAD “GOOD PRESS” 


GUFrFEY never has had what might be 
termed ‘a good press” in Pennsylvania, or 
elsewhere, for that matter, and he has re- 
taliated with blistering tirades in the Senate 
aimed at some of his severest critics. The 
latest speech, in mid-June, drew a sharply 
worded reply from the Chicago Tribune which 
Gurrey shrugged off. 

He likes “the press,” despite the hatchet 
work, he says, and falls back on two axioms 
expounded by the late President Coolidge and 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis. 

The former advised: “Don’t read the papers 
that are against you,” and the latter implored 
the news gatherers: “Boys, treat me kindly 
if you can but keep me on the front page.” 

Gurrey quit Princeton after 2 years and 
took a job in the Pittsburgh post office, in 
charge of city deliveries. While there he 
learned to be a hard disciplinarian and made 
his first contact with civil service. That sub- 
ject has been of great interest to him ever 
since, and he’s a stanch proponent of the 
merit system, but thinks the Federal civil- 
service system is far from satisfactory because 
it “freezes” incompetents in their jobs and 
automatically promotes the undeserving. 

During the first decade after he left col- 
lege he devoted 3 nights a week and Satur- 


day afternoons to settlement work at the 
Kingsley House, as a volunteer. 
“I was no pious uplifter,” he says, “but I 


was interested in people. If you’re not inter- 
ested in people, keep out of philanthropic 
work and politics.” 

Settlement work, he concluded, was merely 
applying “iodine to a festering sore,” and the 
real need was for legislation. That meant 
entering politics, and from his Princeton days 
he had held a high esteem for the political 
future of his professor, Woodrow Wilson. 
Five days after Wilson’s election as Governor 
of New Jersey in 1910, Gurrry called on him 
and pledged his support in winning the Penn- 
sylvania delegation for the idealist Governor 
for the Presidential nomination in 1912. On 











stripling Gurrey had sniffed the bait of poli- 
tics, familiar to his family since the days of 
Andrew Jackson. 


STILL A WILSON ENTHUSIAST 


He has remained a Wilson enthusiast to 
this day, thinks this war could have been 
averted by a strong League of Nations, and is 
of the belief that the former Princeton peda- 
gog would have put through Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt's New Deal program 20 years earlier 
if World War No. 1 had not interfered. 

Guffey supported Alfred E. Smith for the 
Presidency in 1924 and 1928, and before visit- 
ing Albany early in 1931 at the then Governor 
Roosevelt’s request, he consulted Smith to 
determine whether Smith would again be a 
candidate in 1932. 

Guffey finally committed himself to Roose- 
velt July 22, 1931, after talks with Pennsyl- 
vania leaders and workers. He built up what 
he termed a Roosevelt organization and he 
asserts that today he has no Guffey organiza- 
tion but rather a group of Presidential sup- 
porters. 

How he came to run for the Senate in 1934 
is a story in itself, he says, and thinks he'll 
tell it some day, too. 

Guffey was the youngest of three boys in 
the family. His brothers are now dead. He 
lives with his two maiden sisters, Pauletta 
and Ida V., in a Washington home. The 
sisters stayed aloof from politics, but a third, 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, is a woman’s leader 
in her own right and is a member of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

The walls of the Senator’s office are covered 
with pictures of banquets, hearings, and va- 
rious other events in his long political career. 
Holding the place of honor over the fireplace, 
however, are four pictures which display his 
deepest sentiments. 

In the center is an autographed etching of 
the President, whose leadership he has fol- 
lowed in the face of sharp criticism through 
9 years. Another is a picture of Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, former Ambassador to Poland 
and now the President's emissary in London 
to exiled governments. The two others are 
of Polish officers, including Marshal Pilsudski, 
for whom Gurrey held a deep-seated admira- 
tion. He has been a student of Polish his- 
tory since he read his first book on that 
struggling nation in his boyhood, entitled 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 

Like all Senators and Representatives these 
days, his office is a clearing house for con- 


stituents’ pleas for help in getting Army and 


Navy commissions, and the letters are piled 
high on his desk daily. He stoutly maintains 
that Republicans and Democrats alike are 


welcomed in his sanctum. 


Betts vs. Brady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, several 
days ago I had inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD an article written by 
two quite eminent lawyers in regard to 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Betts 
against Brady, a case involving a ques- 
tion of personal liberty, about which 
there has been a good deal of discussion 
among lawyers. This case was decided 
last June. It had escaped my notice that 


this issue he split with Colonel Jim, but the | the St. Louis Post-Dispatch had on June 
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16 printed an editorial regarding the 
case, and since I had inserted in the 
Recorp the article from the New York 
Times the Post-Dispatch printed an- 
other editorial about the case, on August 
10. I ask that both the editorials from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch be printed in 
the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
16, 1942] 

SIX SUPREME JUSTICES AND A FARM HAND 

Is the United States Supreme Court today— 
after the appointment of seven Associate 
Justices by Franklin D. Rooseveit—less solic- 
itous of the rights of indigent citizens than 
it was a decade ago, when conservatives such 
as Justices Sutherland and Van Devanter 
were writing majority opinions? 

Let the reader consider the following facts 
and decide for himself: 

In 1932, while Herbert Hoover was still in 
the White House, the Supreme Court, in a 
7-to-2 decision, reversed the convictions in 
the case of seven Negro youths, commonly 
known as “the Scottsboro boys.” The basis 
for the reversal was that counsel for the de- 
fendants had been provided so casually that 
the friendless Negroes could not have had a 
fair trial. 

Justice Sutherland, who wrote the majority 
opinion, gave a classic statement of the basis 
for the right to counsel: 

“What does a (criminal) hearing include? 
Historically, and in practice, it has V 
cluded the right to the aid of counsel when 
desired. Even the intelligent and educated 
layman lacks both the skill and knowledge 
adequately to prepare his defense, even 
though he have a perfect one. He requires 
the guiding hand of counsel in every step 
in the proceedings against him. Without it, 
though he may not be guilty, he faces the 
danger of conviction because he dos 
know how to establish his innocenc 

For this fundamental reason, Just 
erland concluded: “The United States by 
statute and every State in the Union 
press provision of law, or by the determina- 
tion of its courts, make it the duty of t 
trial judge, where the accused is unable to 
employ counsel, to appoint counsel for him. 
In most States the rule applies broadly to all 





in- 


ays 





criminal prosecutions, in others it is lim 

to the more serious crimes, and in a very 
limited number to capital cases A 1 
adopted with such unanimous accord ret 

if it does not establish, the inherent ri 

to have counsel appointed.” 

That was the Supreme Court of 1932 in the 
case of Powell v. Alabama. Now t 2] : 
at the Supreme Court of 1942 in the case of 
Betts v. Brady. 

Smith Betts is a white Maryland farm hand 


out of a job and on relief. He is indicted fox 
robbery in the circuit court of Carroll County 






He is too poor to hire a lawyer. He so informs 
the trial judge and asks that counsel be ap- 
pointed to defend him He is told i 
this would not be done as it not ti 
practice in the county to app yur 
indigent defendants except in n I 

cases. 

Without waiving his asserted right to coun- 
sel, Smith Betts pleads not guilty and stands 
trial before the judge. He attempts to cr - 
examine the State’s witnesses and he 


¢ 


questions of his own witn 
mony is to the effect that is I he 
scene of the robbery. It is clear, from hi X= 
amination of witnesses, says the record of the 
case at one point, tha 








t he is ‘ 








educatior He is found guilty and s¢ d 
to 8 years’ imprisonment \fter he is com- 
mitted to the Maryland penitentiary, he files 
a@ petition for a writ of habea r} n the 
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ground that he was deprived of a constitu- 
tional right. When he exhausts the facilities 
in Maryland, he appeals to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Does the Supreme Court reaffirm Justice 
Sutherland in the Scottsboro case? Not at 
all. In an astounding 6-to-3 decision, it ac- 
tually declares that “appointment of coun- 
sel is not a fundamental right, essential to 
a fair trial.” 

These amazing words are from the major- 
ity opinion of Justice Roberts. But that is 
not the worst of it. Even though he con- 
tends that counsel is not essential to a fair 
trial, Justice Roberts does go on to admit 
that “want of counsel in a particular case 
may result in a conviction lacking in funda- 
mental fairness.” 

The conviction may be lacking “in funda- 
mental fairness,” yet jobless farmhand 
Smith Betts, man of “little education,” has 
had an adequate trial and must stay in the 
Maryiand penitentiary on an 8-year sentence. 

There were three judges who could not 
stomach any such decision, and they hit the 
majority ruling in a dissent which should 
have shamed the six for their disregard of a 
fundamental American right. Said Justice 
Black, speaking as well for Justices Douglas 
and Murphy: 

“If this case had come to us .rom a Federal 
court, it is clear that we would have to re- 
verse it, because the sixth amendment makes 
the right to counsel in criminal cases invio- 
lable by the Federal Government. I believe 
that the fourteenth amendment made the 
sixth applicable to the States. 

“Most of the States have shown their 
agreement (with the right to counsel) by 
constitutional provisions, statutes or estab- 
lished practice judicially approved which as- 
sure that no man shall be deprived of counsel 
merely because of his poverty. Any other 
practice seems to me to defeat the promise 
of cur democratic society to provide equal 
justice under the law.” 

But the Roberts opinion not only reverses 
Powell against Alabama. It repudiates State 
Supreme Court decisions which have been 
law for almost a century. Contrast it, for 
example, with these ringing words from the 
Indiana Supreme Court in 1854: 

“It is not to be thought of, in a civilized 
community, for a moment that any citizen 
put in jeopardy of life or liberty shall be de- 
barred of counsel because he was too poor to 
employ such aid. No court could be respect- 
ed, or respect itself, to sit and hear such a 
trial. The defense of the poor in such cases 
is a duty resting somewhere which will be at 
once conceded as essential to the accused, to 
the court, and to the public.” 

If the Supreme Court has not now said that 
there can be one kind of justice for the de- 
fendant who has the money to employ a 


lawyer and another kind for an indigent 
farmhand such as Smith Betts, it has come 
so close to it that there is no essential differ- 
ence 

This undemocratic, unjust ruling cannot 
stand. That it should be handed down at a 


time like this, when we seek to hold up to the 
world the ideal of justice for all under law 
is a shocking thing. 

For the sake of the reputation of the Su- 
preme Court, to say nothing of the rights of 
penniless defendants, we may hope that this 

me issue will in the next term and 
that some of the present majority will have 


arise 


the courage to do what Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy did in the religious- 
freedom case—confess openly that they were 
wrong. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 
10, 1942} 
A BAD DECISION UNDER FIRE 
It is gratifying to see that outstanding 
members of the legal profession are taking 


notice of the lamentable decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Smith Betts v. Warden Brady, which held 
that a penniless Maryland farm hand was aot 
entitled to defense counsel when brought to 
trial on a charge carrying a maximum punish- 
ment of 20 years in prison. 

This astounding decision, which runs 
counter to our basic ideas of equal justice 
under law, was the subject of a Post-Dispatch 
editorial on June 16, presented, to emphasize 
its importance, under a two-column heading 
“Six Supreme Court Justices and a Farm 
Hand.” Calling it a reversal of Powell v. 
Alabama (Scottsboro fair trial case), we said: 

“If the Supreme Court has not now said 
that there can be one kind of justice for the 
defendant who has the money to employ a 
lawyer and another kind for an indigent farm 
hand such as Smith Betts, it has come so 
close that there is no essential difference.” 

This view is now shared by two lawyers of 
reputation, who have written a three-column 
letter about the case to the Sunday New York 
Times. These lawyers—Erwin N. Griswold, 
former Harvard law professor, currently with 
the War Labor Board, and Benjamin V. Cohen, 
former associate general counscl for the Work 
Projects Administration and special assistant 
to the Attorney General, say: 

“The decision in Betts v. Brady comes at a 
singularly inopportune time. Throughout 
the world men are fighting to be free from 
the fear of political trials and concentration 
camps. From this struggle men are hoping 
that a bill of rights will emerge which will 
guarantee to all men certain fundamental 
rights. 

“In outlining such a bill of rights for 
Europe, an eminent European jurist, Prof. 
Arnold Brecht, puts among the few really 
basic principles which should be laid down 
with regard to criminal prosecutions, the 
right of the accused to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. (Harvard Law Re- 
view, February 1942.) 

“Most Americans—lawyers and laymen 
alike—before the decision in Betts v. Brady, 
would have thought that the right of the ac- 
cused to counsel in a serious criminal case 
was unquestionably a part of the Bill of 
Rights. Certainly the majority which rend- 
ered the decision would not wish their de- 
cision to be used to discredit the significance 
of that right and the importance of its ob- 
servance. 

“Yet at a critical period in world history, 
Betts v. Brady dangerously tilts the scales 
against the safeguarding of one of the most 
precious rights of man. For in a free world 
no man should be condemned to penal servi- 
tude for years without having the right to 
counsel to defend him. The right to counsel, 
for the poor as well as the rich, is an indis- 
pensable safeguard of freedom and justice 
under law.” 

How little legal and judicial minds were 
prepared for the Supreme Court’s denial of 
an indigent man’s right to counsel is shown 
by decisions of other courts, handed down 
shortly before Betts v. Brady was read June 
1 by Justice Roberts. (Justices Reed, Frank- 
furter, Byrnes, and Jackson and Chief Jus- 
tice Stone concurred, but Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy dissented most vigor- 
ously.) 

On March 1, Justice Wiley Rutledge (for- 
mer Washington University Law School 
dean), writing for himself and two justices 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, in the case of Wood and 
Wolf v. U. S. A., involving the right to coun- 
sel, said with eloquence as well as convic- 
tion: 

“With world events running as they have 
been, there is special reason at this time for 
not relaxing the old personal freedoms won, 
as this one was, through centuries of strug- 
gle. Men now in concentration camps could 
speak to the value of such a privilege, if it 
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were or had been theirs. There is in it the 
wisdom of centuries.” 

And, May 19, Judge Huxman of the Fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals, speaking as 
well for Judges Phillips and Murrah, in a 
Kansas case, cited the late Justice Suther- 
land’s stanch decision in Powell v, Alabama, 
and said: 

“To offer to appoint counsel upon condi- 
tion that the trial proceed at once is in effect 
denying the right of counsel. Under such 
conditions, an attorney could render no ef- 
fective aid or assistance to the defendant.” 

The Post-Dispatch said in “Six Supreme 
Court Justices and a Farm Hand” that this 
“undemocratic, unjust ruling cannot stand.” 
We say it again. Lawyers everywhere should 
study this case and its implications. In Jus- 
tices Black, Douglas, and Murphy the nucleus 
of a reversing majority is now on the Court. 
Lay and legal opinion can bring about that 
reversal in the name of equal justice under 
law. 





Do Away With the Poll Tax and Restore 
Liberty in Its Fullest Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in eight 
Southern States, a citizen must pay a poll 
tax before he can vote. As a result, mil- 
lions of Americans with only a small cash 
income, who work hard and live frugally, 
feel that they cannot vote. They prefer 
to spend the $2 poll tax for something 
else. If State officials find it advisable 
or necessary, it might be proper to pro- 
vide for a poll tax to be paid like other 
taxes. Certainly, it is not American nor 
democratic to make payment of a poll tax 
a condition precedent to voting. My 
State, Ohio, has wisely provided in its 
constitution that a poll tax may not ever 
be imposed against our citizens. The 
constitution of Ohio, as amended in 1912, 
provides “No poll tax shall ever be levied 
in this State.” 

The poorest citizen in the land is en- 
titled to one great day—election day— 
and one great power—the right to cast his 
vote. As matters now stand in a number 
of Southern States, election means noth- 
ing whatever to poor men and women be- 
cause they need the $2 tax money for 
something else. Furthermore, in some 

tates the poll tax is retroactive and a 
citizen is compelled to pay for all past 
years he has missed before he may vote. 
They used to have such a poll tax in 


Florida. In 1936 in Florida 135,000 voters 
cast their ballots. Florida got rid of its 
poll tax. In 1940 nearly 500,000 citizens 


voted in that State. This is an illustra- 
tion of what the poll tax does toward 
keeping people away from the polls. 
Thousands and thousands of our young 
men have left their homes and loved ones 
to fight for democracy. Therefore, is this 
not a good time to strengthen democracy 
at home? Only four States have repealed 
the poll taxes, and in view of the fact 
that one-sixth of the States of the Union 
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now impose a poll tax upon their citi- 
zens, it would seem that this is a matter 
affecting the entire country. This is a 
matter of national concern, and it is 
proper that Congress take action to end 
the poll-tax evil. 

The idea behind the poll tax is to keep 
the poor from voting or to keep the Ne- 
groes from voting. As a matter of fact, 
the poll tax accomplishes both. When 
you keep the poor cf this Nation from 
voting you do violence to everything 
taught by Thoraas Jefferson. If in addi- 
tion, you keep the Negroes from voting 
you do violence to the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. Our 
young men are overseas in every part of 
this wide world making sacrifices as de- 
fenders of liberty. Now would seem the 
time to do away with the poll tax and 
restore liberty in its fullest sense here in 
this Nation. 





Will the President Give the People a 
Square Deal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, does 
the President lack the courage to give 
the people a square deal, make an ear- 
nest, sincere effort to get war pro- 
duction? 

Read the following article by David 
Lawrence and the editorial from the 
Washington Star of August 14, 1942: 


STRIKE AGAIN PuTS PENALTY ON FIRM—UNION 
POLITICIANS APPARENTLY SUFFER No Loss or 
PRESTIGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Again the Government, and particularly 
the President, disregards the flagrant inter- 
ruption of war work by strikers by punishing 
the employer and letting the union which 
precipitated the strike go scot free. 

The plant at Bayonne, N. J., is taken over by 
the Navy in response to orders of the Presi- 
dent. This is precisely what the strikers 
wanted and, in fact, one of the objectives 
they openly sought by shutting the plant 
down. 

here seems to be no penalty for interrupt- 

ing war work. Either the strikers claim they 
are not bound by the national A. F. of L. or 
C. I. O. no-strike pledge or the national lead- 
ers shrug their shoulders and call the strike 
unauthorized. In either instance, the plant 
shuts down, the workers ask for Government 
management, because they think that is the 
way to get their demands—and it often is— 
and in the end the Government itself is made 
the catspaw of union maneuvering and union 
politicians. 


In the case of the General Cable Co. strike 
at Bayonne, where work on war contracts has 
been shut down since Monday, the issue was 
a demand for an increase in wages. The War 
Labor Board refused it and the local union 
ordered a strike. In the face of an appeal 


from Chairman Davis of the War Labor Board, 
the union voted to keep up the strike 

TURN 

Having been defeated in their demands for 

Wage increase, the union polit turned 


FIRE ON MANAGEMENT 


lans 





their fire on the management. In effect, they 
said if they cannot get wage increases they 
will mess things up for the management. 
Heretofore, labor unions have been encour- 
aged to believe that when the Government 
takes over, their demands will be granted. 
This happened in the case of the North 
American Aviation Co. plant in California, 
where, even though the strikers were de- 
nounced as partly under communistic influ- 
ence and though the union was adjudged 
plainly in the wrong, the National Defense 
Mediation Board, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Davis, decided to reward the strikers with 
a maintenance of membership or union-secu- 
rity agreement. 

When the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions shipbuilding union at Kearny, N. J., vio- 
lated a master agreement with the United 
States Navy and the Maritime Commission 
which granted a substantial wage increase but 
provided there must be no strikes for 2 years, 
the National Defense Mediation Board re- 
warded the breakers of the agreement with a 
union-security agreement. When the em- 
ployers balked, the President ordered the 
plant seized by the Navy. In the end the 
strikers got what they wanted. 

Strikes throughout the country involve im- 
portant losses in man-days. The percentage 
of interruptions to the number of total men 
employed is small, but the figures do not re- 
veal the extent to which a small plant mak- 
ing parts or accessories to war weapons might 
tie up the final assembly of airplanes or 
tanks. 

There are hundreds of airplanes and other 
important weapons waiting in vacant lots 
for this or that gadget which comes from 
small plants. Nobody in the Government 
has undertaken to check through and see 
how much damage is done by these short- 
lived interruptions when appraised in terms 
of the time schedule for planes, ships, and 
guns. 

The real trouble is that union politicians 
may order strikes with impunity. There is 
no penalty for calling a strike and shutting 
a plant down. Congress, at the earnest re- 
quest of the President and his associates, 
agreed to do nothing about legislation that 
would penalize those conspiring to call 
strikes to interrupt the war program. 

It certainly doesn’t make much sense that 
the Government spends so much time pros- 
ecuting persons and institutions whose 
opinions it does not like and invokes every 
technicality at its disposal, but no one in 
the Justice Department would have the nerve 
to apply the simple provisions of the es- 
pionage law to those who deliberately inter- 
fere with production on Government war 
contracts. 

The War Labor Board is not a statutory 
body. It was created by decree of the Presi- 
dent under his broad powers. Until the war 
program is governed by laws instead of by 
the whims of men who believe the political 


alliance between labor and the administra- 
ion must not be impaired, there will } 
continual strikes and interruptic and 1 
war program itself will suffe2 

THe Navy Takes OVFR 

The announcement that the President has 
directed the Navy to take cCve1 1d operate 
the Bayonne, N. J., plant of the General 
Cable Co., where a shameful strike has been 
in progress since Monday, may be expected 
to get this important war plant kack ito 
production without delay. 

The striking workers, about 1,000 in num- 
ber, are members of the American Fede! on 
of Labor’s International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and supposedly are bound, 


therefore, by labor’s “no strike” agreement 
with the Government. Actually, these men 
are bound neither by the agreement nor by 
any noticeable sense of responsibility. 





! 
| 
| 
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This is another of the so-called “wildcat” 
strikes which the national labor leaders seem 
unable or unwilling to control, and concern- 
ing which the President withheld comment 
at his Tuesday press conference because he 
lacked information on the subject. The rec- 
ord in this instance is entirely clear, how- 
ever. Several weeks ago the strikers made 
certain wage demands, which were rejected 
by the War Labor Board. The strike was 
called, not against the employer, but against 
the War Labor Board. The strikers now take 
the position that they would be glad to work 
for “Uncle Sam,” but are not willing to work 
for an “unfair management.” The truth or 
falsity of this position may best be judged 
from the War Labor Board's letter of yester- 
day to the President, in which it was stated 
that “the cause of the strike is solely a dis- 
satisfaction of the workers with the decision 
of the National War Labor Board denying 
them a general wage increase.” 

As has been suggested, the action of the 
Navy in taking over the plant probably will 
result in a resumption of preduction, which 
must always be the primary objective in situ- 
ations of this kind. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that this is being accomplished through 
the application of a policy which is utterly 
foreign to American concepts of fair play. 

The wholly innocent party in this affair is 
the employer. He is faced with the loss of 
his plant, for as long a period of time as may 
be necessary to assure continued production, 
because a group of irresponsible workers 
have chosen to strike against a ruling by a 
governmental agency. No penalty of any kind 
is imposed on the strikers, who are at the 
root of the trouble. It is their employer, the 
innocent bystander in the case, who gets 
hurt, and this because the Government does 
not see fit to proceed against the real wrong- 
doers. 

The action taken by the President in this 
instance, since it is the first open challenge 
of the Labor Board's authority, may be ex- 


07 


pected to serve as a precedent. Does this 
mean that any employer is subject to being 
deprived of his business by the Government 
whenever his employees may decide to strike 
against the Government? If so, a new and 


strange form of American justice is evolving 
from this war, and it isa question which mer- 
its the earnest consideration of all fair- 
minded citizens. 





Quinine Supply May Be Provided From 
Abundant Sagebrush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARH 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE 


ART 


CALIFORNIA 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Augus! 17, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no idea whether quinine of which 
in such dire need can be extracted f 
there is such an 
I 


Monday, 


sagebrush of which i 
abundance, but I do know that our 
tional stock pile of this critical drug is so 
small that no possible sources of supply 
should be ignored. 


In order that those who po 
inv tory power within our executiv 
departments and war agencies may not 
overlock this suggestion, I include in tl 
CONGRESSIONAL Reccerp an article which 
recently app2: 1 in the Long Beach 
Telegram as a } of my instant re- 


marks. 
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The article referred to follows: 
QUININE SUPPLY FROM SAGEBRUSH? 

Los ANGELES, August 8.—It may be that 
D. D. Hoppie, inventor and former Arizona 
cowboy, is the man to forestall the chills- 
and-fever threat of a national quinine short- 
age. Hoppie has been experimenting with 
black sagebrush, and he thinks that enough 
quinine can be extracted from the abundant 
desert bush to backstop the shortage caused 
when the Far East sources were lost. 

That is encouraging news, for lack of qui- 
nine could be a severe military handicap to 
our troops fighting in marshy and tropical 
countries. The same is true of opium, whose 
valuable anesthetic derivatives are vital war 
necessities. The United States Treasury has 
a supply of both drugs, and there are some 
20,000,000 ounces of quinine pills and powders 
on America’s drugstore shelves. These stocks 
are adequate for several years’ normal con- 
sumption, but the possibility of extensive 
military use makes the prospect less bright. 

In all, there are 58 crude drugs either in 

hort supply or unavailable because of war 
in the producing countries. But several of 
these, formerly imported from Central Eu- 
rope, are from plants that will flourish here. 
Among them are digitalis, belladonna, hen- 
bane, and cascara. Others, such as cocaine, 
therobromine, and caffeine, can be produced 
in South and Central America. And hopeful 
youngsters may resign themselves to the in- 
evitable, for castor oil, once imported from 
India, is now coming from Brazil and Haiti. 

The history of quinine parallels that of 
rubber. Like the rubber tree, the cinchona 
tree, from whose bark the drug is made, was 
indigenous to South America. 

But cultivation was neglected and it was 
developed in the Dutch East Indies. If Hop- 
pie’s discovery is commercially practicable it 
will avoid the necessity of hunting through 
tropical South America for wild cinchona 
trees, or falling back on the synthetic drug 
atabrine, a quinine substitute, 


he Dark Side and the Bright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


C 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPR 


RESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a worse 
headache than usual afflicts the few of 
us who remain here in Washington. But 
there are moments when it is alleviated 
to some degree by good news telling of 

» dese d success of our armed forces 

id by indications that at last the ad- 

nistration may turn wholeheartedly to 
the defeat of our enemies. Says the 


We are making a hoedge-podge of the war. 
We are in truth losing it. We are wasting 
terials and wasting time, which is even 
re important than materials. We are 
ing people’s energy because we are not 

x the greatest force available to a coun- 
n wartime—its voluntary patriotism, its 
its ability to do that 
h the experts usually say cannot be done, 
Then adds, “Nation’s 
an end to inefficiency 


s for giving the 


] 


. mire 


wrath will put 

; commends Con- 
Chief Executive all 
the money and all the authority for 
which he has $163,000,000,000 


1 
asvaeccd—ilt 


voted for war still unexpended—then 
criticizes Congress because it has spent 
too much of its time running errands for 
constituents and for its failure to more 
closely watch and check the Executive 
and his assistants. 

Attention is called to the discouraging 
fact that the administration is insisting 
upon social gains at the expense of the 
unity we need, and then adds: 

The President cannot insist upon political 
victories at the polls for his party candidates 
and gain the confidence and trust of a 22,- 
000,000 minority. Administration leaders 
cannot occupy themselves with trying to elect 
New Deal favorites and at the same time 
fight a war that needs as its backbone the 
very men who, it so happens, have been suc- 
cessful on the economic front but do not 
happen to meet the President’s political 
specifications. 


That and the confusion worse con- 
founded which grows out of a multitude 
of rules, regulations, and directives, all 
too often conflicting and contradictory, 
is the dark side of the picture. 

But from the war front comes the 
news, which we always knew would come, 
telling of the courage, the determination, 
and the success of our armed forces 
whenever, on equal terms, they meet the 
enemy. 

From the home front comes the dis- 
turbing news that Don Mario, an orches- 
tra leader, has been fined $500 by a 
musicians’ union because, at a _ civic 
Fourth of July celebration, with the 
audience, without the union’s permission, 
he joined in singing the Star-Spangled 
Banner. The height of absurdity; im- 
possible, you say? Where the four free- 
doms? It is of a piece with the barring 
from the air by Petrillo, president of the 
Musicians’ Union, of the students’ con- 
cert at Interlochen, Mich.; no more un- 
American than the wildcat strikes which 
are creating mejor headaches for the 
War Board; hindering war production. 
One was promptly answered when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ordered the Navy to op- 
erate the plant until it can be run “in a 
manner consistent with the war effort,” 
replacing the strikers, if necessary. 

Not a few stunts have been pulled by 
the administration’s publicity agents to 
make the people more conscious of the 
war. Silly, when we remember that, all 
over this land of ours, fathers and moth- 
ers, wives and sweethearts, see the empty 
chair morning, noon, and night; note 
the absence of a loved one who has gone 
to the far corners of the world to fight 
your battle and mine; to, if necessary, 
give his life that you and I may retain 
our freedom. 

Most absurd of all was the story put 
out by Army publicity agents, published 
with photographs, which stated that 

nemy agents had constructed markers 
visible from the air to guide hostile bomb- 
ers to important defense plants and air 
bases. It was a fake—simple but not 
pure. The same story was given out by 
the same source last June, although the 
pictures were then withheld as military 
secrets. An investigation had disclosed 
that, in the one instance, a loyal citizen, 
an air-raid warden, had following his 
custom, scattered from a moving truck 
empty sacks. In the other, the so-called 
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arrow pointing toward an airport was 
nothing but a bird sanctuary feeding 
ground maintained by the State of New 
Jersey. 

Are we children to be frightened by 
stories of a bogey man? The war is seri- 
ous enough without creating unneces- 
sary fear in the minds of a loyal people. 
The bright side is that Secretary Stim- 
son has called for a reorganization of the 
publicity department and an end to de- 
ception. 

GOOD NEWS FOR DEPENDENTS 

Thursday, last, without a dissenting 
vote the House put through an amend- 
ment to the so-called Dependents’ Pay 
Act which will enable the Army and the 
Navy to pay at least some of the depend- 
ents of the soldiers and sailors sums due 
them as fast as their eligibility for such 
payments can be determined. 

PRIMARY RESULTS 

Show that the voters in the various 
congressional districts neither want, nor 
will they heed the advice and demands 
of New Republic, PM, Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, and others who would 
purge all isolationists. It should be evi- 
dent now to even those conceited indi- 
viduals that an overwhelming majority— 
yes, all but a few—of our people have but 
one thought—the defeat of our enemies. 


In Praise of Lt. Richard L. Neuberger 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I inciude an edi- 
torial from the Oregon Labor Press, of- 
ficial publication of the A. F. of L. unions 
in the State of Oregon. It discusses the 
character of Dick Neuberger, eminent 
Oregon publicist, now a lieutenant in the 
Army. Many Members of this body are 
warm friends of Lt. Richard L. Neuberger. 
All of us are proud of his magnificent 
record. Fora comparatively young man, 
Dick Neuberger has gone far. His future 
is unlimited. Here is the editorial: 

LT, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 

The United States Army is to be congratu- 
lated upon securing the services of Richard 
L. Neuberger in its press relations and in- 
formation service. The city of Portland and 
the State of Oregon is also to be congratulated 
upon having a distinguished representative of 
this section in that service. Mr. Neuberger 
applied for service in the Army and was ac- 
cepted in the field for which he was most 
fitted. He is a highly successful writer and 
newspaper man. 

Mr. Neuberger has been a consistent advo- 
cate of the cause of labor and the common 
people. Those are the ones who are fighting 
this war, and it is reassuring to see some Of 
our friends in the battle front. While he was 
a member of the Oregon House of Representa- 
tives he made an outstanding record. He was 
in the thick of every fight where the interests 
of ordinary people were at stake. He has been 
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a genuinely effective advocate of organization 


of labor and of collective bargaining. His 
record is one that he can take pride in and 
one which has earned him the confidence and 
friendship of labor. 

In his new work Dick (he is seldom called 
anything else by labor unionists) carries with 
him the very best wishes of the Portland labor 
movement. We know he will do the tasks 
assigned him well. We know that he will 
make a very real contribution to our victory 
effort. And after the war is won we look 
forward to welcoming him back to take an 
active part in the reconstruction of a new 
and better world. That, too, will be a task 
he will be well qualified to take a leading 
part in. 





Isolationists Before December 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am enclosing an editorial 
which appeared in the Canton (Ill.) 
Daily Ledger, Friday, August 7, 1942: 


ISOLATIONISTS BEFORE DECEMBER 7 


A lot of mud is being slung at persons, 
public officials, and Congressmen particu- 
larly, who happened to be more or less iso- 
lationist before last December 7 

The attacks are obviously unfair. Condi- 
ions changed so violently on December 7 
that attitudes toward foreign affairs before 
and after that date can hardly be compared 
justly. 

Before December 7 and up until the mo- 
ment the news came through that the Japs 
had attacked Pearl Harbor, this country 
was a peaceful country, sincerely hoping to 
remain at peace. The proof of that state- 
ment is found in the fact that Secretary of 

tate Hull was conferring in Washington 
with a representative of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in an honest effort to keep the 
peace. It is found in the fact, too, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt only a few hours before the 
Pearl Harbor attack had addressed a direct 
appeal to the Emperor of Japan himself ap- 
pealing for continued peaceful relations. 

Up until December 7, every poll of Ameri- 
can opinion had showed that this country 
wanted to remain at peacs if it was at all 
possible. It is true, of course, that between 
September 1939, when the war broke out in 
Europe, and December 7, 1941, many persons 
had come to believe we would eventually be 
drawn into the war. But a majority of 
Americans, the morning of December 7, still 
hoped that would not occur 

When the Germans invaded Poland many 
Americans felt that it wasn’t our war. It 
wasn’t until the fall of France in June 1940, 
that this belief began to give and the 
realities of the situation became apparent. 

For 20 years after the first World War this 
country lived in a firm belief that isolation 


away 


was the best policy. There were some who 
didn’t believe that, but most Americans did 
We would not join the League of Nations 


the 
in 


Our whole foreign policy was built 
idea that we could maintain ourselves 
peace away from the rest of the world. 
This belief was so firmly intrenched that 
it did not readily change before the tide of 
the slowly approaching crisis. It was not 
until the crisis had arrived that whatever 


on 








fclly there may have been in that policy be- 
came apparent. And not until this country 
was actually attacked was the belief in isola- 
tion fully shattered. 

And because of this deep-seated and long- 
existing belief amcng Americans it isn't sur- 
prising that there are many who now can 
be charged with isolationism. And it is un- 
fair to make such a charge, since isolation 
represented a majority of American opinion. 

It isn’t so important whether a person was 
isolationist or not before Pearl Harbor, for 
virtually every isolationist believed just as 
firmly in democracy and Americanism as any 
interventionist did. In fact, both isolation- 
ists and interventionists sought the same 
thing—security for America They just 
sought it along different routes 

No, it isn't what one thought was the best 
way to insure security before Pearl Harbor— 
it’s what one thinks now and what one does 
now that counts. 





Visit of Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, 
of the Netherlands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorials re- 
lating to the visit of Her Majesty, Queen 
Wilhelmina, of the Netherlands, to the 
city of Washington: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
gust 5, 1942] 
WELCOME GUEST 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Netheriands is 
assured of a cordial welcome in the Capital 
of the United States. She comes to Wash- 
ington as the lawful representative of a peo- 
ple with whom great numbers of Americans 


Au- 


are affiliated through ties of blood Her 
presence here testifies to the understanding 
which exists between her government and 


that headed by President Roosevelt, himself 
a Hollander by descent. She speaks for what 
was once “the happiest country in Europe,” 
the republic sponsored by William the Silent, 
a martyr in the cause of human freedom. 
Her right to her throne is unaffected by the 
occupation of her inheritance by ruthless 


enemies. She is a reigning sovereign, a per- 





sonification of the principle of constitutional 
monarchy. In that role and in her own per- 
sonal character as one of the truly great 
women of modern times she will be received 

The Queen was born August 31, 1830, and 
succeeded her father, King William III hen 
she was 10 She was educated ur r the 
direction of a noble mother—the beloved 
Regent, Queen Emma Her “inaucuration” 
occurred on September 6, 1° d she wed- 
ded the Duke of Mecklenb 5 





February 7, 1901 One cl n 
Princess Juliana—was the issue ir- 
iage The royal family always n 
deservedly popular with Neth i] 
classe: Americans who have t1 yl- 
land can testify to Her Majest ip 
of her people. She wears the crown by meri 


not merely by accident of inheritance. When 
the German armies crossed her boundaries on 
May 10, 1940, they disturbed an administra- 
tion which had lasted longer than any other 
then extant upon the Continent. Wilhel- 
mina was the senior “chief of state” on that 
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tragic date. She remains the legitimate ruler 


of the Dutch nation and its dependencies. 
Her American contemporaries greet and ap- 
plaud her as such, and they particularly 
salute her for the courage and the fortitude 
which she demonstrates in the prevailing 
crisis. 
[From the Washington Post of Au 2 
GUEEN WILHELMINA 

We are accustomed to talk of the pecple 
in the occupied countries as the “silenced” 
folk. But the Hollanders, whose Queen is 
now in Washington, are far from silen 
Judging from the latest reports, they are 





making life most unpleasant for th Nazi 
overlords. Deprived of arms, unable to or- 
ganize in the open, they must keep up the 


good fight either individually or in groups. 
Dutchmen are apt to loiter near the cana 


i iS, 
waiting for night to come, when they might 
Settle accounts with strolling Germar A 
push, and the dark waterway swallows up the 
hated oppressors. 

The hostility of the womenfolk cannot per- 


haps be so final, but it carries such a whip- 
lash that Seyss-Inquart, the Nazis’ civil ac 


aa- 


ministrator, in an outburst of anger, Once 
called them “courteous scoundrel No 
doubt girl shoppers in the stores are still 
making way for the German customers with 
the elaborate and sarcastic explanation tha 





“they must be in a hurry to get to England.” 
Perhaps there is more organized revolt under- 
ground than we think. At any rate, the Dutch 
are being prepared for the establishment of 


ent ¢ 


a second front, so that, when the army of 
liberation appears, they can fight at its side 
That they will fight, and fight with all the 
strength, is the common testimony 

The respect and affection of Dutch 


people for Queen Wilhelmina has been inten- 











sified now that she is in exile. 1e com- 
mands this high regard because she is the 
symbol of the living sovereignty f the 
Netherlands. But the Queen has earned 

too. Not for her any exemption f: sac- 
rifice when the people in the early of 
the war were deprived of comforts and con- 
veniences. She felt that the higher the po- 


sition the more should be the re 
sponsibility and of example. To her, privilege 
consisted in the denial of privilegs So she 
rode a bicycle when the people alled 


sense 


were Cc 


upon to be sparing with gas. No wonder the 
House of Orange has thriven on this kind 
of leadership principle. If the good Que 


were questioned about her role, no doubt she 
would explain her conduct, with her accus- 
tomed simplicity, by saying that she was only 














a true daughter of Holland. Sh indes 
And Holland has grown great on the virtue 
and the quality that the royal h 
d,. 
hese characteristics are for« which no 

Zi occupation can overlay On the con- 

ary 1 g ricl rm of 

lla I ] f de- 

ere PF he test 
I T fi © 
soul land drew upon this stre 

11 to bring up her “lebensraum” f 
bottom of the sea. She drew ur t ) > 
the tiny herring yield one of the highest liv- 

c 1 da d il RFurror ‘ ‘ ] y 
upon it one day to get rid tI N V 
and then she will e ¢ ‘ 3 
peace 
| From We ngton Eve S \u- 
ust 8, 1942 
THE QUEEN’S ADDRI 

A keen and vec prehe e 
elemental character of represen - 
ernment in the United States v ! iifest- 
ed by Queen Wilhelmina of the N rlands 
in her address to the Congress « Thursday. 
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No other foreign visitor in recent years has 
demonstrated a truer understanding than she 
when she said, “Seeing this great democratic 
assembly, renewing itself at regular inter- 
vals, and meeting under self-made rules of 
law, seems to me a sure guaranty that lib- 
erty is forever young and strong and invin- 
cipie 
Her Majesty left no doubt as to her mean- 
ing She stipulated: “The autocrat, inca- 
pable of rejuvenating himself, is every day 
nearer his end, his regime doomed to die 
with him.” The systems of tyranny which 
Hitler and Mussolini have built, she might 
have explained, are inverted pyramids, des- 
tined to fall when they themselves are 
snatched away by the unseen hand of fate. 
Fascism, let it be called by whatever name, 
s a synthetic creation. It is assembled arbi- 
trarily, adventurously, to serve an immediate 
expedient purpose. Nothing of natural 
growth is to be detected in the perverse dog- 
National Socialism. The alleged 
“philosophy” of “Mein Kampf” is a hideous 
hodgepodge of hysterical greed and hatred. 
A man frustrated, disillusioned, desperately 
ck produced vicious book, and the 
utterances of his Black Shirt partner consti- 
tute a symptom of a like disease 
Queen Wilhelmina, had she wished, might 
ave quoted from the poet Shakespeare in 
illustration of the ephemeral quality of dic- 
She is familiar with the words 
put into the mouth of Mark ; 
1ighty Caesar! dest thou lie so low? 
all thy cor 


mas of 


that 


tatorships. 


Antony: 


triumphs, spo 
* The answer 
If returns in his 
forum: “But yester- 
sar might have stood 
now lies he there. And 
do him reverence.” 
with the Nation for which 
Her people “cannot 
atmosphere of despotic 
sloped their free insti- 
sive way, in ac 
high regard for 
Freedom of religion 
m from fear and meas- 
1 they had achieved 
honest labor over 
ly they are ruined 


Ss with 


‘OOTE 


nerson 


Save Our Homes and Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 
F PENNSYLVANIA 
E OF REPRES: 

August 17, 1942 

Mr. Speaker, 


marks in tl 


Hardships and sacrifices, essential to war 
and victory, do not offer any excuse for a 
repetition of the national financial crash of 
the early part of the last decade. Only 
through legislative stupidity and lack of fore- 
sight can such a ruinous calamity again be- 
fall this Nation. Legislative wisdom can and 
should prevent it. 

In suggesting that everybody make an in- 
tensive effort to pay their debts, the Presi- 
dent has pointed the way. There is no 
sounder security for individual, or for busi- 
ness groups, than to gét out of debt after a 
hard struggle to pay for something useful. 
Financia] independence generates hope, con- 
fidence, stability, tolerance, patriotism, and 
national solidarity. Despair discourage- 
ment, discontent, umrest, and crime are 
fruits of confiscation and imposed depend- 
ency. 

We suggest that the Senate, in whose mem- 
bership reposes our highest legislative wis- 
dom, make these provisions in the next tax 
bill before sending it back to the House on 
its way to final passage: 

Exempt from taxation all 


i principal pay- 
ments on all home, farm 


ind business mort- 


Exempt from taxation all principal pay- 
ments on ail notes or other contractual debt 
obligations, where such obligations were as- 
sumed prior to the war, for the promotion 
and operation of individual, partnership, or 
corporate business giving employment to 
other people. 

Exempt from taxation lif 

, 


! -insurance pre- 
miums where the insurance was purchased 
for the normal security of dependents, or for 
the protection of business obligations. 

Avoid ruin or confiscation of home and 
business through excessive taxes by using the 
Government’s unlimited credit to extend the 
time in which our war costs will be paid. 

We believe it imperative that these pro- 
visions be made by the Senate, and that the 
House approve them for the safety, security, 
and general welfare of all our people. 

Unless such provisions are made now, his- 
tory demonstrates that untold millions of 
families, now paying for homes on mortgage 
plans, will lose their homes through tax rates 
that will be confiscatory. Those people will 
then be depressed and discouraged. They 
will be hesitant, if not wholly unwilling, to 
make another effort at home ownership, 
wherein is the h and ul, the strength 
and stability of That is wholly 
unnecessary. It inexcusable in a land of 
plenty. It can easily be prevented but dan- 
gerously tolera 

Unless small bu w successful with- 
out Govern it contracts and subsidies, can 
g some relief from high tax rates, its mor- 
y chart will run extremely high. In that 

igain become the 
problem of a nat on imp verished by 


did not seek but must win. 


unemployn 


been the 


employer. 


Na- 


to 
we afford 
nd tax it to 
Hardly 
profits cease, 
won, it will be 
business to save 
and despair 
then descend 
small business. 
sfully if given 
will be the 
aad of transi- 
Only legis- 
and lack of 
other course 
protection anda encour- 
and 


th now in one desperate grab? 

When war contracts and 

when victory and peace are 

of small 

1 demoralization 

burden will 
1} shoulders 

1 carry th burden succe 

able opportunity. It 

bsorber on the rough r 

Om war to peace again 

lative and economic stupidity, 


foresig 


ormail 


on the 


now, Will chart any 
than one of utmost 


agement for small business in these 
future critical day 
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Life-insurance companies are probably the 
largest purchasers of Government obliga- 
tions to finance the war. This source of se- 
curity for the people who pay the premiums 
should be protected. More people, in addi- 
tion to the men in the armed services, should 
be encouraged to buy life insurance. They 
should not buy in excessive amounts on tax- 
free premiums, but in sufficient amounts to 
make normally secure their dependents, and 
to protect their personal and business obli- 
gations. 

Congress should pass this tax bill, with 
these provisions, now, instead of waiting un- 
til after the November election. They will, 
if enough millions of people who are vitally 
concerned, tell them to doit. They are more 
responsive now, when seeking election, than 
in ordinary times. 

These things can be done without retard- 
ing our war effort in any way. 


A Nation Has To Win a War Before It 
Can Dictate the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been in Michigan for several days during 
the informal recess of the Congress and 
have talked with many of my constitu- 
ents concerning the war which engulfs us 
and the incidents thereto. The people 
whom I have the honor to represent in 
Congress are of one accord, that all effort 
must be concentrated on the one big job 
of winning the war at the earliest possible 
moment, with the least sacrifice of blood 
and treasure possible. This feeling seems 
to be unanimous. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press of 
August 14, 1942, carried an editorial with 
which many of the people of Michigan 
will agree, and pursuant to the permis- 
sion granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include that editorial, 
which is as follows: 

ONE YEAR AGO 

One year ago today the Atlantic Charter 
was signed by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

As a foundation for peace this Charter 

grees to no territorial aggrandizement; self- 
determination; equal access of all peoples to 
raw materials; improved living standards; 
freedom from fear and want; a system of 
general security and disarmament of aggres- 
sors and potential aggressors. 

jn January 2, this year, 26 countries agreed 
to the principles embodied in the pact. 

All this led to a Georgia camp meeting 
spirit on the part of evangelically motivated 
gentlemen who desired to blueprint the shape 
of things to come. Tigh priest in this ideal- 
istic drive was Vice President HENRY WALLACE, 
with a speech that offered much more heat 
but no more light than the Roosevelt- 
Churchill pronouncement. 

Much of this hysteria has now died away 
for two reasons; First, the coolly logical 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, speaking on 
authority of the President, bluntly told the 
world that we had no idea of playing Santa 
Claus, that liberty to be possessed has to be 
earned, that there is no smooth road to 
human freedom anywhere. Second, the war 











itself has gone from bad to worse so rapidly 
that even world planners are beginning to 
realize that before you can cook a rabbit 
you must catch it. 

The American people are beginning to 
realize, too, that there is no use doing any 
post-war planning as things are going be- 
cause we may not have any voice in any such 
proposition. 

A nation has to win a war before it can 
dictate the peace. 

You have to fight a war, not write it. 

We must win the war at Washington first 
before we can win a war against the enemy. 

We must set our own house in order before 
we begin hitting the pipe again for dreams 
of a world edifice. 

The people are tired of being kidded 

They do not believe that defeats can be 
washed away by wisecracks or that alibis are 
a substitute for armaments. 

They bitterly resent being told to wait un- 
til after election before girding their loins for 
action. 

Above all they are disgusted with the 
thinly veiled contention on the part of New 
Deal politicians that this is Mr. Roosevelt's 
private war and that anybody who was not 
with him before Pearl Harbor is now against 
the United States. 

They remember all too well Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own actions and speeches before Pearl Har- 
bor to take such charges seriously. Their 
sons are being killed without being asked 
whether they were Democrats or Republi- 
cans, new dealers or old dealers, radicals or 
conservatives before Pearl Harbor. 

A year has passed and much has happened 
On the surface most of it has been bad. This 
the hate-blinded anti-Roosevelt people have 
blamed entirely upon the President. 

Such charges are as unfair, un-American, 
and vicious as the accusations of the new 
dealers against all sincere Americans who 
have not gone along through the years with 
their economic vagaries. 

The truth is that this country, being a de- 
mocracy, was not prepared for war. It never 
has been. It is the inherent price all democ- 
racies must pay for the freedom of their 
peoples. 

Instead of agreeing to this fundamental 
understanding all factions began making ac- 
cusations against others. The faults of in- 
dustry, of labor, of Congress, and of the ad- 
ministration have all been exaggerated in 
the heat of blind emotionalism. 

The point is, however, that the flames of 
these hates have been kept alive by the very 
group that should be leading us in unity by 
setting an example; the responsible heads of 
the administration itself. 

The President kids the public through the 
press at his newspaper conferences and does 
not go behind the door to lay his plans to 
“get hunk” with his critics. We like better 
the quiet dignity of Lincoln who when told 
that General McClellan was belittling him 
answered that he would be glad to hold the 
gentleman’s horse for him if he would only 
go out and win a battle for the Union. 

One year has gone and much progress has 
been made despite the dark clouds that now 
roll over us. Miracles in the placing of 
this vast Nation on a war footing have been 
performed and we are but at the beginnings. 
No sound military authority promised any 
great victories for 1942. Stuff to the con- 
trary has been handed out for political pur- 
poses. 

Hard-headed career men in our Army and 
Navy have known all along that 1942 was but 
a vast “get ready” for 1943 and 1944. 

Let Washington speak boldly, clearly, and 
without evasion on these things and quit 
its wisecracks, its bickering, its pretense, its 
childish accusations. Then we will have a 
truly united America with a good chance of 
winning the war, 


Industrial Alcohol and Synthetic 
Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Dr. Earl N. Bressman, Director, Agri- 
cultural Division, Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry investi- 
gating industrial alcohol and synthetic 
rubber, on June 5, 1942. I have obtained 
an estimate from the Government Print- 
ing Office as to the cost of printing the 
statement in the Recorp. The cost is 
estimated to be $135. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


I have come here today at the invitation 
of Senator GILLETTE to give you the benefit 
of my experience in connection with the de- 
velopment of new sources of rubber. 

For a number of years I was an agrono- 
mist at various State agricultural colleges. 
Then, in 1933, I became scientific adviser to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and served for 
nearly 7 years in that capacity. In 1940, I 
became Assistant Director of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Since last September 
I have been Director of the Agricultural Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

With this background, as you will realize, 
I have had an opportunity not only to ob- 
serve but to take part in many scientific de- 
velopments in agriculture. In recent years 
I have helped to formulate inter-American 
programs in agriculture, including the 
growing of rubber. 

I am delighted, Senator GILLETre, to know 
of your constructive interest in these pro- 
grams not only. as they affect the farmers 
of the United States, but also the entire 
public. 

My chief interest since 1937 has been in 
the development of a complementary agri- 
culture in the tropics of this hemisphere, to 
provide a more certain supply of many stra- 
tegic materials. These included rubber; 
abaca or manila hemp; cinchona, the source 
of quinine; rotenone-bearing crops for in- 
secticides; high-glycerine content vegetable 
oils such as the African palm and cohune 
nut; industrial oils such as castor; essential 
oils like those of citronella grass, the source 
of menthol; coarse fibers such as henequin, 
sisal, and fique; fibers like kapok and silk; 
waxes; spices, vanilla, and over 100 miscel- 
laneous minor crops. As most of you know, 
this program in its initial stages received 
littie support. This was due in some measure 
to the fact that the program was of a long- 
time nature and was concerned with prod- 
ucts requiring several years to develop. 

I want to make it plain at the outset that 
I recognize the absolute necessity of utiliz- 
ing all available supplies of rubber, regardless 
of source, price, or auality, provided they can 
be adapted for practical use at this time. This 
includes the synthetic rubber to be made 
from alcohol derived largely from agricultural 
products, such as corn, wheat, potatoes, and 
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molasses, as well as synthetic rubber to 
made from petroleum products. 

All through the period of agricultural ad- 
justment from 1933 to 1940, when the main 
problems were of an economic nature, the De- 
partment of Agriculture did not waver in 
carrying on scientific research. In fact, dur- 
ing this period research work was further de- 
veloped and expanded. Some of the emer- 
gency moneys, such as those appropriated for 
the Work Projects Administration, Public 
Works Administration, and Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, were utilized for the construc- 
tion of buildings, buying of equipment, and 
the improvement of agricultural experiment 
stations in an effort to bolster research work. 
In addition, when members of a group advo- 
cating industrial uses for farm products re- 
quested, in the spring of 1936, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperate with them 
in this matter, Secretary WALLACE in an open 
letter, dated May 25, 1936, stated that coop- 
eration in chemical research was assured, that 
all the possibilities which they suggested had 
been explored, and that most of the projects 
they were proposing had already been origi- 
nated within the Department. I should like 
to insert that letter in the record 

Then in 1938 the Congress, with the strong 
Support of the then Secretary WALLACE, made 
funds available for the Department to create 
and develop four great regional laboratories 
for research on industrial uses of farm prod- 
ucts. This undertaking was one of the great- 
est steps in research in this country. The 
four laboratories were located at Peoria, IIl., 
Albany, Calif., New Orleans, and Philadelphia. 

On the occasion of the dedication of the 
Northern Regional Laboratory at Peoria, IIl., 
on October 18, 1939, Secretary WALLacE said: 
“The work of the laboratories may possibly 
have a special significance because of the na- 
tional emergency precipitated by the war in 
Europe. The supplies of a number of agricul- 
tural raw materials upon which the indus- 
tries of this country are dependent have been 
curtailed and may be shut off completely. 
Much of our supply of root starches, drying 
oils, and tanning materials comes to us from 
other parts of the world. If the war con- 
tinues, this must be replaced by similar or 
substitute agricultural raw materials grown 
in the United States or in Latin America. In 
the development of new sources of supply and 
substitute raw materials, these laboratories 
will be useful. The time may come when we'll 
be mighty glad to have them as a part of our 
national economic defense.” 

Later, in the spring of 1941, upon present- 
ing to Dr. H. G. Knight, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering 
of the Department, a medal for his accom- 
plishments in the development of these lab- 
oratories, Mr. Wallace said: “The systematic 
work of the 800 scientists of these labora- 
tories, just getting started, will have the most 
profound effect on agriculture and on the 
entire Nation. It will help materially, too, in 
the national drive for substitutes for goods 
which cannot be imported. I hope and sin- 
cerely trust that the training and experi- 
ments in these laboratories will also be of 
help to our neighbors in South America 
Perhaps the greatest work will be for ths 
welfare of the American consumer.” 

In the 2 years that these laboratories 
have been in operation, many valuable lings 
of research have been gotten under way and’ 
considerable progress has been mad One 
of the projects carried on by the laboratory 
at Peoria is research looking toward the utili- 
zation of farm products in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. Under the leadership of 
Secretary WALLACE, plans for this project 
formulated in 1939, even before the laboratory 
itself was completed. 

Carrying forward this project, the 
laboratory is working on a process 
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butadiene, the raw material for synthetic 
rubber, from what is called “2-3 butylene 
glycol.” This process is based on fermenting 
corn, wheat, or potatoes. The 2-3 butylene 
glycol thus developed is in turn treated with 
acetic acid to make 2-3 butylene glycol di- 
then butadiene. No process for 
makir nthetic rubber from alcohol was 
knowl this country when the Peoria proj- 
ect was started, and thus the Department of 
Agriculture was pioneering in a field which is 
now rec lized by every< to be ail-impor- 
tant. Unfortunately, the Department of Agri- 
culture has not yet nate ail 
th “‘Dugs in this { "tl sar pI $s, so that 
asking the Rubber 
to build a com- 


acetaie, 


rtment proc- 
lizing farm 
synthetic 

s for making 
wheat, 
uicohol is 


to this end are now under way 


tne 


during the emergency. ‘These costs will be- 
come exceedingly important, however, after 
the war. 

The rubber problem has many angles and 
cannot be solved until ail production possi- 
bilities have been fully canvassed. I feel that 
agricultural technologists and agronomists 
must be given a more prominent place in 
the rubber-production program. 

While synthetic rubber likely will have to 
be our main source in the emergency, it is 
not the only one. You are all familiar with 
the immediate possibilities of reclaimed rub- 
ber and some of the longer-time possibilities 
of domestic plants, such as guayule and 
goldenrod. In April I had an opportunity to 
inspect the new guayule project at Salinas, 
Calif., which, as you Know, was recently au- 
thorized by the Congress and is now being 
administered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I was greatly impressed with the excel- 
lent work being done by the Forest Service 
oi the Department in getting this crop into 
production. I will refer to this work more in 
a il later on in my statement 

i tant immediate rubber 

rubber already growing 

As you know, the respon- 

loping programs for the pro- 

rubber was given by the 

14 to the Board of Eco- 

hat time officials of 

d in a herculean 

tic is being done in 

oration with other United States agen- 

, and, through the State Department, in 

ration with the governments of the other 
rican Republics. 

The job of mobilizing the natural rubber 
resources of the Western Hemisphere, which 
the Board of Economic Warfare, under the 
chairmanship of Vice President WaALtacr, is 
now undertaking, involves a huge organiza- 

k While there is considerable rub- 
America, the Far East long ago 


n America a 1e€ main source 


rganization Th 


e than 25 years 

y of rubber has 

d-in Cen * South America. 

-scale l \ of rubber re- 

sources in these regions has had to start from 
scratch. Problems ; juipment, 
yor supply, housil sanita- 

1, and the } ) to be solved for 
area many times larger tha he United 


ie 

I i precede the 

ual produc } ibber -in rge quan- 

s. While th tubber Reserv carries 

many l n, the 

nizational task i ima ponsi- 
ty of the Board of Econc C i : 

the first step in fulfilling this respon- 

bility, the Board has sought, through the 

Department obtain a contract with 

7 rubber-producing country providing for 

I hase by the United States of its en- 

e output of rubber. Negotiations looking 

The entire 

Peru, and Nica- 

already been contracted for. Agree- 

r contract with 

ugh direct ne- 

e of the Board 

Mexico City at 

: Department. 

ontracts with sev l < er countries await 

y formal signature Nithin a few weeks 
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touch with it, for it is an important phase of 
inter-American relations. 

Agreements have been reached with pri- 
vately owned United States companies oper- 
ating in Latin America providing for their 
assistance in development of rubber resources 
and in the purchase of rubber, Negotiations 
are now in progress for similar contracts with 
other companies. 

Survey of new regions and plans for their 
development must be followed by actual or- 
ganization of the development work. Many 
details must be worked out in advance. Mak- 
ing sure that the rubber exists in quantity in 
a wild state is only the beginning. There are 
then the problems of finding the labor lo- 
available equipment for engineering 
jobs that must be done, recruiting the super- 
viscry personnel, providing for transportation 
of the rubber, and so on. In transportation, 
for example, there are questions as to whether 
roads must be built, air fields constructed, or 
boats purchased. 

lans are being made and services organized 
for the recruiting and transportation of vast 
numbers of laborers from more populous sec- 
tions of Latin America into the rubber-pro- 
ducing regions. They must be provided with 
equipment and food, and protected against 
malaria and other diseases of the jungle re- 
gions. They must be trained in proper meth- 
ods of tapping and processing rubber, and a 
technical staff must be organized to give this 
training. In Brazil arrangements for this 
transportation, equipment, protection, and 


cavlng 


training are already under way on a large 

sca] 
Squipping the producers of rubber is in 

lf an 


immense problem of organization, 


rge-scale preduction. A preliminary or- 
der from Brazil included 5,000 tapping cups, 
5,000 machetes, 10,000 files, 5,000 shotguns 
(laborers in the jungle region live on the game 
they can shoot), 250,000 shotgun shells, and 
3 blets (for combating 


3,000,000 atebrine té 
Peru presents the problem of ob- 


malaria). 
taining large numbers of boats and barges for 
collection of rubber along the rivers where 
there is no other transportation available. 

Before rubber procured, tools and sup- 
plies in huge quantities will have to be dis- 
tributed throughout the rubber-producing 
regions. Not only must procurement of this 
equipment be organized in the face of a 

rtage of many materials in this country, 
but the allocation and shipment must be 
worked out on the basis of a plan that will 
bring about efficiently the maximum produc- 

1 of rubber. 

Every day the Board receive 
plans and proposals for increasing the pro- 
duction of natural rubbe They cannot af- 
ford to take the risk of passing up anything 
that might offer a lution of the shortage. 
Every proposal received is subjected to careful 
study in every aspect to determine its feasi- 
bility. Experiments are conducted and ex- 
perts within and without the Board are con- 
sulted, not only on technical agricultural 
problems, but also on questions involving 
availability of labor, equipment, and trans- 
portation 

An example of a practical improvement 
which has been a ed and put into effect 
is a new meth ¥, collecting, and 
preparing the la packing the rubber 
obtained from Cas I is method, 
worked out by t ian-American Agricul- 
tural Development Corporation, in my opin- 
ion will revoiutioniz 
this type of rubber 

In addition to organizing and supervising a 
hemisphere program of natural rubber pro- 
duction, the Board has responsibility for or- 
ganizing the program of distribution of avail- 
able supplies of rubber and rubber products 
in order to insure so far as possible that every 
non-Axis country | rubber to meet require=- 
ments essential r the war effort. 
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For example, the Board works out on a 
hemisphere basis the interchange of manu- 
factured rubber goods among the countries 
of North and South America. We have con- 
tracted to purchase the entire rubber manu- 
facture of Brazil over the necessary domestic 
requirements. We must determine where the 
particular type of goods purchased in Brazil 
can be most efficiently used, always taking 
into consideration the problems presented by 
the shortage of shipping. This decision must 
be made against the background of over-all 
hemisphere plans developed and carried out 
by the Board. 

A necessary part of these plans is control 
of the export of rubber manufacturing ma- 
chinery. Expansion of manufacturing along 
certain lines is to be discouraged, while other 
lines which involve, for example, the use of 
scrap rubber must be encouraged even to 
the extent of furnishing technical advice 
and assistance. 

The main point I am trying to make in 
describing the Board’s rubber activities is 
that large quantities of wild rubber are avail- 
able in the trees in Latin America, but to 
get it out involves an enormous organizing 
job. If it is possible to do this organizing 
job, I feel that as much as 50,000 tons of 
rubber per year can be obtained from Hevea 
rubber in the Amazon Basin, 30,000 tons of 
Castilla rubber in northern South America 
and Central America, and nearly 10,000 tons 
of guayule in Mexico. 

Thus far most of my discussion has dealt 
with rubber activities which are most vital 
in the immediate war emergency. Perhaps 
equally important, in their significance for 
the next 5 or 10 years, are the activities of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Work of the Department of Agriculture on 
production of natural rubber (Hevea and 
Castilla) has covered a period of more than 
40 years, beginning in 1901 with studies of 
the culture of the Central American rubber 
tree, Castilla. From that time until the 
present, investigations of rubber production 
from rubber-bearing plants have continued 
almost uninterruptedly and a large store of 
knowledge of rubber plants and methods of 
production and extraction has been accumu- 
lated. 

Appropriations were not specifically ear- 
marked for rubber investigations until 1922. 

A small sum was made available every year 
until 1940, when the House eliminated the 
entire item. But the threat to American Se- 
curity resulting from the second World War 
in Europe renewed interest in the importance 
of rubber-plant studies. An item of $500,000 
was carried in a deficiency bill passed June 
22, 1940, for investigations directed toward the 
development of rubber production in the 
Western Hemisphere, including production, 
breeding and disease research, surveys of po- 
tential rubber-producing areas, and establish- 
ment and operation of experiment and dem- 
onstration stations in suitable locations. 

The question of shaping such a project had 
been given appropriate attention by employ- 
ees of the Department of Agriculture for a 
long time and it was possible to put the en- 
larged program into action immediately. As 
a result of this effort, the essential plant 
material, consisting of Hevea rubber trees of 
high-yielding disease-resistant Strains ob- 
tained from the Orient or developed in tropi- 
cal America, is now available. More than 100 
cooperative nurseries are established in 15 
Latin-American countries and nearly 30,000,- 
000 budded trees have been produced to date, 
The scientific research and guidance are pro- 
vided by 5 experiment stations strategically 
located in the producing areas. 

On March 5, 1942, a bill was passed giving 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to 





plant and maintain an acreage of 75,000 acres 
of guayule, a rubber-bearing plant of the 
Chihuahuan desert in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Secretary was authoriz d to ex- 
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.looks toward the establishment of 


ercise with respect to rubber-bearing plants 
other than guayule the same powers granted 
in the act with respect to guayule. During 
March and April 1942, the first stage in a 
gigantic Government project of rubber pro- 
duction from guayule was completed. This 
consisted of installing overhead irrigation and 
planting thousands of nursery beds compris- 
ing between 500 and 600 acres of nursery, 
presumed to be the largest in the world. 
Seventy-five indicator plantings of guayule 
have been started across the southwestern 
section of the United States and in north 
central Mexico, to determine the best areas 
and conditions for the field plantings in 1942, 

After persistent efforts, the first shipment 
of seed of another rubber-bearing plant, the 
Russian dandelion, Kok-Sagyz, was received 
by air from Kuibyshev, Soviet Union, on May 
8. About 60 indicator plantings of Kok-sa- 
gyz have already been made in cooperation 
with the directors of 22 State agricultural 
experiment stations extending across the 
northern half of the United States and in 
Canada and Alaska. The results of these 
indicator plantings will determine the areas 
suitable for massive plantings in 1942. Many 
tons of the featherweight seed of Kok-sa- 
gyz are now en route to the United States. 
Kok-sagyz is not as efficient a rubber-bear- 
ing plant as the Hevea or Castilla trees or 
the guayule shrub, but it has the merit of 
producing rubber as an annual crop. 

Another rubber-bearing plant from which 
rubber can be obtained after one season’s 
growth is the goldenrod, improved by the 
Department of Agriculture by breeding. 
Plantings of the improved high-yielding 
selections of goldenrod were made in the 
spring of 1942 to the limit of available plant- 
ing material. The selected strains consti- 
tute plants having a materially increased 
rubber content. A number of minor emer- 
gency sources of natural rubber resulting 
from work of the Department of Agriculture 
are also available. The rapidity of expan- 
sion of the rubber program during the past 
2 years has been impressive. It should be 
pointed out that prompt capitalization upon 
these rubber resources has been made pos- 
sible because of the fundamental studies con- 
ducted by the Department over a period of 
years and the development and training of 
competent personnel having the experience 
essential to the efficient expansion of pro- 
grams of production without loss of time. 

The Ford plantation in Brazil and the 
Goodyear plantations in Panama and Costa 
Rica which I have visited in recent years and 
the plantations of the Haitian-American 
Agricultural Development Corporation in 
Haiti are examples of long-time rubber de- 
velopments in this hemisphere. All this 
small 
farm rubber production (10 to 20 acres) in 
our tropics using high-yielding clones and 
modern techniques. 

As I said at the outset, there is urgent 
necessity to utilize every method which prom- 
ises to relieve the present rubber shortage. 
But at the same time that we are taking 
steps to meet the immediate emergency, we 
must also be looking ahead. When we look 
to the future, we face this question: What 
kind of rubber can we expect as the main 
source of supply for the United States over 
the next 10 years? The policies adopted now 
will play a big part in determining the answer 
to this question. 

Plans now being launched by the Gover 
ment contemplate the use of petroleum 
one of the main sources of synthetic rubber. 
In the emergency this use of petroleum would, 
of course, contribute vitally to the war effort. 
But, in considering it as a long-time program, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that our 
resources of petroleum not unlimited. 
Sometime within the foreseeable future— 
whether it is 15 or 20 or 40 years—these re- 
sources Will be exhausted and we must look to 
some other substance as our main source of 
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motor fuel. We must consider, therefore, 
whether it is wise to hasten this eventuality 
by a long-time program of making rubber out 
of petroleum. 

Members of this subcommittee have shown 
great interest in the utilization cof our own 
agricultural surpluses in the making of syn- 
thetic rubber. Such a development, as I 
have shown, is in harmony with policies fol- 
lowed by the Department of Agriculture over 
the last several years. Right now, with enor- 
mous accumulated supplies of wheat on hand, 
such utilization would be especially helpful. 

It has been pointed out that, in contrast to 
our irreplaceable petroleum resources, our 
supplies of agricultural products are replace- 
able. This is true in a sense. But it is a 
question whether our soil fertility, which is 
the source of our farm products, is entirely 
replaceable. Because of the immeasurable 
value of our soil, the Congress has been mak- 
ing annual appropriations of several hundred 
million dollars to assist our farmers in soil 
conservation work. If the land is properly 
handled and crops are properly rotated, the 
soil can be made to last indefinitely. But if 
the soil should be mined and robbed, without 
regard to the future, we would soon find 
that this indispensable resource had been 
depleted and the whole Nation impoverished. 
I mention this circumstance here because 
it is often lost to sight when the possibilities 
of utilizing farm products for industrial uses 
are being considered. 

And this is precisely where our long-range 
rubber developmental program in Latin 
America could come in. In the long view of 
the problem, its success will contribute ma- 
terially toward conservation of our oil re- 
sources and of our fertile agricultural land. 

Still another factor should be considered 
when we think of a permanent program of 
utilizing farm products in the production of 
rubber. This is the question of what price 
it will be possible to pay farmers for their 
product and still permit the rubber to be 
sold to consumers at a reasonable price, 
Obviously, we should not expect our farmers 
to sell their corn at 20 cents a bushel or 
their wheat at 30 cents a bushel, just to 
make it possible for consumers to buy tires at 
a low price. And if the alternative course 
is a substantial government subsidy, we 
ought to face that fact squarely in advance, 

Now, what about the quality of the various 


kinds of rubber? It is well known that, for 
special purposes, synthetic rubber may be 
more desirable than natural rubber. At pres- 


ent, requirements for such special uses are 
limited to a relatively small proportion of the 
total, say about 10 percent. Requirements for 
tires will continue to overshadow those for 
other purposes and there will undoubtedly be 
an ever-expanding demand for plantation 
latex products. From the standpoint of qual- 
ity, natural rubbers have not been seriously 
challenged for ordinary uses. In addition, 
long practical experience in the use of crude 
rubber and its ready adaptability to various 
uses makes it the m« isfactory product 
for general use. 

One of the most important fact which 
should be considered in our long-time rubber 
policy is that of cost. 

Up to the present time buna-s is the only 
kind of synthetic rubber which is <« iparable 
to natural rubber in quality and whicl 


re sat 


Gl 
can be produced in quantity. As ing @ 
cost range of 20 to 30 cents for this produ 
which is the estimate of recognized authori- 
ties, it is obvious that it could not now com- 
pete with natural rubber on an o} 





Pricr to the institution of the internationa 


rubber restriction scheme in June 1934, wl 

resulted in increasec overhead, the tre1 

operating costs in the plantation industry 
had been steadily downward. This trend to- 
ward economies in the industry continued 
after June 1934, but was not reflected in the 
operating costs because of the mited crop 
over which fixed charges could b¢ pread. 
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After 1937 war preparations in Europe grad- 


; 


uaily raised the prices of essential materials, 
such as chemicals and metals. These fluctu- 
ations, however, can be momentarily set aside 
and plantation costs based on actual opera- 
ations cf the pre-restriction period when the 
great majority of the producing area con- 
sisted of old seedlings yielding less than 500 
pounds per acre. 

“All in” or total costs usually vary widely, 
due to differences in accounting practice and 
policy. However, they can be disregarded for 
all practical purposes, since the investment 
and physical properties already existed and 
experience proved that they continued to 
operate so long as the cash return covered 
out-of-pocket operating expenses. Such 
h costs dropped to about 3% cents per 
nd, f. o. b. far-eastern ports. 

It is possible that in future years rubber 
can again be obtained from the Far East. 
These low costs could not be maintained 
indef they would reflect minimum 
or even deferred upkeep, but they could be 
maintained for several years or long enough 
to make competition from a synthetic in- 
dustry far too costly to be carried by any 
self-sustaining enterprise. Under these cir- 
cumstances a synthetic industry would have 
to become dependent on a Government sub- 
sidy, eventually hitting the consumer in the 
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form of higher-priced tires or taxes, and 
tariff protection would undoubtedly be 
sought 


We can assume that the more efficient far- 
eastern plantations could produce indefi- 
nitely on a full production basis at between 
6 and 7 cents, f. o. b. far-eastern ports, in- 
cluding depreciation, while the all-in costs of 
average plantations would be a cent or two 
more, depending on variations in yield and 
depreciation. Assuming that freight rates 
after the war will return to a normal basis 
(about $12 per ton), it would be necessary to 


add about one-half cent for this item. 
Eventual plantation rubber costs in Latin 
America are still largely a matter of estimate. 
In general, labor rates are higher, although in 
a few densely populated countries all-in la- 
bor cx 


sts are even lower than, for example, in 
aya. All planting will be done with high- 
ling material, whereas more than 60 per- 
cent of eastern areas are still planted to low- 





yielding seedlings. Thus, higher average 
vields, lower taxes, shorter freight hauls, and 
cheaper supervision should offset higher labor 
costs and enable competition with the far- 
eastern plantation product. It is, however, 
the small farm, or so-called native industry, 


rather than plantation development, that is 
being encouraged especially in Latin Amer- 
ica. Labor costs, capital investment, and su- 
pers n are not out-of-pocket costs, since 
rops, rubber production is most adapt- 
single-family enterprise. It is 

a program of diversified farming, in- 
roducti of food and cash 
bber are suitable for the 
mall grower and have hitherto come from 
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Concessions to Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 





the Washington Evening Star of Satur- 
day, August 15, 1942, entitled “Conces- 
sions to Panama,” regarding the Presi- 
dent’s message concerning the execution 
of certain obligations under the treaties 
of 1903 and 1936 with Panama: 
CONCESSIONS TO PANAMA 


Prompt approval by Congress of concessions 
to Panama which have been recommended by 
the President should strengthen Latin-Amer- 
ican confidence in our good neighbor policy. 
Panama has given us wholehearted coopera- 
tion in arrangements for defense of the Pan- 
ama Canal, permitting United States armed 
forces to take over large areas of her territory 
for air bases and other defense purposes for 
the duration. It is the move of a gocd neigh- 
bor, then, for us to give tangible evidence of 
our appreciation of Panama's attitude. 

Congressional action asked by the President 
would authorize the turning over to Panama 
of United States-owned water and sewerage 
systems and certain real estate in the cities 
of Colon and Panama, and the liquidation of 
Panama's indebtedness to the Export-Import 
Bank arising out of construction of the 
strategic Rio Hato-Chorrera Highway, a road 
essential to Panama Canal defense. The 
United States has operated the water and 
sewerage systems since building of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Under the 1903 Canal Conven- 
tion they are due to revert to Panama in 1957, 
but Panamanian officials are anxious to speed 
up the transfer. The real-estate operations 
of the American-owned Panama Railroad 
Company involve a greater grievance. An- 
cient concessionary rights make the company 
now the principal landlord in Colon. Mr. 
Roosevelt told Congress that “for obvious 
reasons this is unsatisfactory.” 

In the President’s words: “The time has 
come for this Government to make certain 
concessions which have been desired by the 
Republic of Panama over a period of years, 
and in this manner to correct certain factors 
in the relations between the countries which 
do not make for confidence and friend- 
ship * * *.” At comparatively small cost 
to us we would be building a firmer basis for 
the type of close and friendly relations that 
naturally are desirable with our partner in 
defense of the Panama Canal and at the same 
time give a convincing demonstration of good 
neighborliness to other American republics, 





Joe Patterson: American? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Philadelphia, Pa., August 8, 1942: 

JOE PATTERSON: AMERICAN? 
“You are a liar!” 

It’s Joe Patterson, publisher of the New 
York Daily News, thundering at Representa- 
tive EL.mMer J. HOLLAND, of Allegheny County. 

Joe is hot, bothered, and slightly apoplectic 
because the Pennsylvania Congressman 
called him and his sister, Cissie Patterson, 
publisher of the Washington Times-Herald, 
“Hitler followers.” 
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We cannot blame Mr. Ho.ianp for calling 
Joe, Cissie, or Cousin Bertie McCormick, of 
the Chicago Tribune, “Hitler followers,” on 
the basis of the editorials, cartoons, and 
news stories in their three papers. 

For no newspaper in America, except a few 
scurrilous and crackpot sheets now happily 
suppressed, has published such vile attacks 
upon the President and our Government as 
Joe’s Daily News, Bertie’s Tribune, and 
Cissie’s daily echo. 

Hitler and Goebbels think so well of Joe’s 
editorials that radio Berlin has frequently 
broadcast them around the world. In one or 
two cases the Nazis praised Joe for his 
“courage.” 

But Joe Patterson is probably right when 
he denies he is a Fascist and a follower of 
Hitler. He probably doesn’t want Hitler to 
win and he probably does not expect a re- 
ward in the event of a Fascist victory, as 
Mr. HoLianp charged. 

The answer to the strange case of brother 
Joe and sister Cissie and cousin Bertie is 
fairly simple: 

They hate Roosevelt more than they hate 
Hitler. Their hatred of the President has 
become such a complete obsession that it has 
distorted, beclouded, and befuddled their 
three otherwise good minds. To them it 
seems more important to slur or hinder the 
President than to win the war. 

Psychiatrists have a name for it. 

But this explanation of their state of mind 
does not make their editorials any the less 
dangerous and destructive. The Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Daily News have a 
combined daily circulation of about 3,000,000 
and a combined Sunday circulation of about 
4,500,000. These are, indeed, high-powered 
vehicles of public opinion. 

The nitwit who drives a 12-cylinder car 
down Broad Street at 60 miles an hour may 
be good to his mother, but he is still a 
menace to the lives of thousands of people. 

The Record feels rather proud of itself for 
sensing Joe’s consuming hatred of the Presi- 
dent and making it a public issue long before 
th: United States got into the war. 

On April 18, 1941, we published an editorial 
stating that John O’Donnell, head of Joe Pat- 
terson’s Washington bureau, and Joe’s close 
friend and adviser, was a great admirer of the 
Nazis, a hater of the British Empire, an advo- 
cate of the destruction of trade-unions, and 
quite pleased by the liquidation of Jews by 
Hitler. The occasion for that editorial was 
an unfair and untrue article signed by O’Don- 
nell, attacking the integrity of the President, 
which was run in Joe’s Daily News. 

So vicious and so sinister was O’Donnell’s 


diatribe that President Roosevelt himself 
called it “a deliberate lie.” 
Remember, Joe, your man O’Donnell 


brought suit for libel against the Record, ask- 
ing $50,000 damages for our editorial criticiz- 
ing him and you. Your man O’Donnell’s 
lawyer is John D. M. Hamilton. Hamilton has 
failed to move the case for trial this fall. 

This is a most appropriate time, Joe, to try 
this case against the Recorp. Let’s not have 
any more postponements. Let’s go to bat. 

In answer to Congressman HoLLANp, you 
published your family tree as evidence that 
you are not Joe Patterson, Nazi follower, but 
Joe Patterson, patriotic American. 

O. K., Joe; if you're a patriotic American, 
let’s join this issue in the good old American 
way. Let’s go right into court before an hon- 
est judge and jury of 12 of our peers. Let’s 
lay all the evidence right on the table. 

A good many people don't believe every- 
thing they read in the newspapers—not even 
in your newspaper, Joe, not even in ours. 
But, When men are under oath before a judge 
and jury, the truth can usually be flailed out 
of the chaff. 


We are ready to go, Joe. Are you? 
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Americans, Arouse Yourselves !—The 
Shadow Grows Longer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Robert Baker, 
former Member of Congress, has written 
a challenging and provocative poem 
which I regard as worthy of incorpora- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. It 
contains an appeal to mankind to 
awaken from its slumber, to man the 
ramparts, to combat evil, and to gird its 
loins for the fray. 

The poem is as follows: 

AWAKE! ARISE! 
The Christian world needs to arise, 
With vision sweep the darkened skies, 
Affirm omnipotence of God, 
Its armies with the gospel shod. 
For evil now, as ne’er before, 
Knocks thunderously at its door, 
Proclaims it will the world enslave, 
Consign all virtues to the grave. 
Aye, what is right, just, good, and pure, 
No longer may on earth endure, 
That evil everywhere shall be 
In full control, have mastery. 


From topmost crag and mountain height, 
Let freedom’s torch shine through the night, 
The nations now declare as one, 

Never to pause till conquest’s won, 
Though long and arduous the fight, 

To quite destroy tyrannic might, 

The task exists for one and all, 

Lest greater tragedies befall. 


Lidice reveals the villainy, 
Mankind must conquer to be free, 
None nestitate, nor any rest, 
Until is gained complete conquest. 


Aye, sweep away from off the earth, 
That to which Nazidom gave birth, 
The monstrous claim that there shall be 
An end to truth, right, liberty, 

Insists it will mankind enfold, 

One race the world in slavery hold. 


ROBERT BAKER, 
Member, Fifty-eighth Congress. 
Brookiyn, N. Y., August 6, 1942. 
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A Tribute to the Late Christopher D. 
Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1942 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
evitable finger of death touched our old 
and sincere friend, “Christy” Sullivan, a 
few days ago. If he had the selection 
of a place to spend his few remaining 
hours, I think he would have chosen to 
pass away among the old-time friends in 


his club, on the lower East Side. There 
he was born, reared, and educated. It 
was there that he spent most of his life, 
among those he admired and those who 
had a genuine admiration and fondness 
for him. He was always obedient to the 
rules of the game. He was always able 
to distinguish between sentiment and 
sentimentality. He admired the one and 
despised the other. He neither prof- 
fered nor did he seek cheap praise. Like 
all of us, he liked to win; but if he lost 
he was a good loser. He never reached 
for the moon nor cried over spilt milk. 
He put happiness into the lives of others, 
that is why he was so happy himself. His 
children and grandchildren have a heri- 
tage of which they may well be proud. 
He was a modest soul, a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, and I know he 
never deliberately injured anyone. I 
knew him for nearly a half century. We 
started our service together in the House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. We spent many pleasant and 
happy hours together. I shall miss him. 
His former colleagues in the House of 
Representatives mourn his loss. He has 
left a void which I think will be well nigh 
impossible to fill. He has gone to his 
reward—a reward which he so richly 
deserves, 





All-Out Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President. Sev- 
eral years ago—in 1938, I believe—I hap- 
pened to be in Europe, at which time 
I took occasion to visit Albania. At that 
time King Zog was the ruler of that small 
country. I had the honor and pleasure 
of visiting our then American Minister, 
Mr. Hugh Grant. He was later American 
Minister to Thailand, or old Siam. 
Since his return to this country he has 
been doing his part in the war program 
by lecturing and giving talks in various 
parts of the country. 

Several days ago I observed, through 
the columns of the Shreveport Journal, 
that he had visited the State of Louisi- 
ana and delivered an address which was 
reported by the Shreveport Journal 
under the heading, “All-out offensive is 
only way to win, says diplomat.” 

I read the article with a great deal of 
interest because I am in full accord with 
our former Minister in believing that the 
only way we can win the war is to bring 
about an all-out offensive against our 
enemies, those who constitute the Axis 
Powers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire article be inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I wish to read the last 
paragraph of this very excellent article, 
in which Mr. Grant states: 

My personal view, as an ex-newspaperman 
who worked on several newspapers, is that 
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the American people need more information 
on our reverses as well as our wins. 

I do not mean that any information should 
be given out which will aid the enemy in 
any way, but that we have leaned backward 
in our “hush-hush” campaign, and many of 
us need to talk more about it, be aroused 
emotionally to the fact that this is a total 
war in which we are engaged. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is_ there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALL-OvuT OFFENSIVE Is ONLY Way To WIN, 
Says DirpLomaTt—HuGH GRANT, FoRMER 
MINISTER TO THAILAND, GIVES VIEW ON OUT- 
LOooK 


“This will be a long, hard, and tough war, 
won only through all-out military offensives 
against the enemy,” is the personal conviction 
of Hugh Grant, American diplomat and 
former United States Minister to Albania 
and Thailand, who arrived in Shreveport last 
night to speak this afternoon to Barksdale 
Field military personnel. 


HAD RINGSIDE SEAT 


Minister Grant had a ringside seat both in 
Europe and in the Far East, where he saw 
the Axis technique in operation, culminating 
in the war in Europe with Hitler, and with 
the Japs in the Pacific. 

Since January he has been speaking 
throughout the country at military camps, 
flying fields, town halls, and luncheons by 
order of the War Department to present his 
first-hand information to soldiers and ci- 
vilians. 

At the Washington-Youree Hotel this 
morning, Minister Grant was endeavoring 
to acquire transportation schedules in order 
to get to Texas tomorrow, where his itiner- 
ary there will take him through September. 
He has recently been in Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans, and Mississippi. 

TRAVELED FAR EAST 

Well qualified to give a comprehensive 
eyewitness account of what actually is going 
on in the Far East, Mr. Grant arrived there 
in 1940 at the very moment of the beginning 
of the final stages of the Japanese campaign 
which resulted in the Pacific war. He vis- 
ited Hawaii, Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong, the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Malaya, en route 
to his post in Thailand as United States Min- 
ister. 

Mr. Grant had long talks with General 
MacArthur, President Quezon of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, old General Aguinaldo, 
who turned “quisling” for the Japs a while 
ago, and numerous American political lead- 
ers and businessmen in Manila. He was on 
the ground when the great Japanese fifth col- 
umn campaign got under wav in the Philip- 
pines, in Malaya, and in Thailand. 

As American Minister to Albania from 
1935 to 1940, Minister Grant saw the cam- 
paign inaugurated by the Italian totalitar- 
ians for the invasion of little Albania, and 
was there until after the Italian blitzkrieg. 

IN HOT SPOT 

“TI had the unique, experience of walking 
into another international hot spot in Thai- 
land, the buffer between British and French 
possessions in southeast Asia,” he said, add- 
ing that he had not even had time to present 
his credentials as the American representa- 
tive there when he was called upon by the 
Thai Government to announce the policy of 
the American Government regarding claims 
for French territory in Indochina following 
the collapse of France in June 1940. This 
campaign was simultaneous with the Jap in- 
vasion of northern Indochina. 
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“From that time on I was engaged in a 
diplomatic battle to keep Thais out of French 
Indochina, which I saw was a Japanese rat 
trap to involve Thailand in their rape of 
French Indochina as a stepping stone to the 
subsequent invasion of Thailand, Burma, Ma- 
laya, the Dutch West Indies.” 

Minister Grant had the last and only au- 
dience granted to a foreign representative by 
King Zog of Albania on the day before the 
Italian invasion. He housed 300 refugees at 
the American legation during the attack. 
He was in Rome and in Paris following his 
departure from there after closing the Amer- 
ican legation. Previous to that time he had 
studied the Axis technique in Europe, and 
was in London and Paris during the scare 
days which was the prelude to the great war. 


SEES HARD FIGHT AHEAD 


“I believe that after what I saw of Hitler’s 
actions and Japanese preparations in the Far 
East—-both of which show years of planning 
for totalitarian war—that we have two wars 
to fight in one,” he stated, adding his per- 
sonal conviction is that there will be no in- 
ternal crack-up in Germany but both enemies 
must be defeated from outside. 

“We undoubtedly have the potential power 
to win, but it will demand the utmost sacri- 
fices by the American people, who I feel have 
remained toocomplacent. I have been deeply 
encouraged by what I saw in the Army posts 
and fields and in our present training pro- 
gram, however. We have a great Army and 
Air Corps. 

PEOPLE NEED MORE INFORMATION 

“My personal view as an ex-newspaperman 
who worked on several newspapers is that the 
American people need more information ahout 
our reverses as well as our wins. 

“I do not mean that any information 
should be given out which will aid the enemy 
in any way, but that we have leaned back- 
ward in cur ‘hush hush’ campaign, and many 
of us need to talk more about it, be aroused 
emotionally to the fact that this is a total 
war in which we are engaged,” he stated. 





Loyalty of the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a very stirring and inspiring 
address which was delivered by President 
Manuel Quezon to the Philippinc peo- 
ple on the occasion of his recent birth- 
day, in which he reviewed the situation 
as it exists and what the Filipino 
people may look forward to. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
2s follows: 

My b2loved countrymen, One year ago today, 
on the 19th of August 1941, I celebrated my 

‘ ! birthday anniversary in Ma- 
Palace of Malacanan, the official 

President of the Commo! 

Philippines. My 
y ) mind grieviously concerned 
* the future of our country. The signs 
fan impending and, as it seemed to me, in- 
vitable war, were before my eyes as reports 
abroad daily reached my desk. Ad- 
ing Vice President Watuace of the 
dd t 1e library 
occasion: 


vethird 
in the 
sCeNCE f the 


th of the 


l- 


heart was 





ver the radio from tl 


f Malacanan, I said on that 
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“In this grave national emergency, the 
stand of the Filipino people is clear and 
unmistakable. We owe loyalty to America 
and we are bound to her by bonds of ever- 
lasting gratitude. Should the United States 
enter the war, the Philippines would follow 
her and fight by her side, placing at her dis- 
posal all our manpower and all our material 
resources, however limited these might be. 
We stand with the United States in life and 
in death.” 

What I then had predicted and pledged 
has now come to pass. The American flag 
has been assailed and our country wantonly 
attacked by the hordes of Japan. The Fili- 
pino people fought side by side with the 
United States, piaced at her disposal all our 
manpower and all our material resources, 
Our boys, the best that we had, shed their 
blood even as the American boys shed theirs, 
in defense of the Stars and Stripes and our 
beloved fatherland. We stcod and we siill 
“stand with the United States in life and 
in death.” 

The 19th of August 1942 finds me and my 
government in exile in Washington, D. C., 
where, by invitation of President Roosevelt, I 
have come with Vice President Osmena and 
the other members of my war Cabinet. Iam 
informed that you are gathered today to cele- 
brate this 64th anniversary of my birthday. 
Such an evidence of your unfailing support 
and affection must necessarily warm my 
heart, pierced and saddened as it is, for you 
make me feel that I am not really in exile 
here, as I still am in the midst of my coun- 
trymen. Indeed, I may go further and say 
that the unusual reception accorded me by 
the President of the United States and the 
highest officials of his Government, as well 
as the demonstrations of friendship given me 
by the American people since my arrival, 
have made me feel at home. Nevertheless, 
it is still true that this is the loneliest birth- 
day I have ever had. My heart is grieved 
beyond compare by the lives lost and the 
cruelties suffered by our people. Tears of 
blood have been dropping day after day from 
my eyes for those who have died the death 
of heroes, for their mothers, their widows, 
and their orphans. I am weeping, too, for 
the ill fate that has befallen our country, 
now under the heels of the invader. 

But there is no reason to despair and lose 
hope. America, through the plighted word 
of its great leader, President Roosevelt, has 
assured us that our freedom will be redeemed 
and our independence established and pro- 
tected. Indeed, I have already achieved, 
since I came to this country, what, in effect, 
amounts to the recognition of full Philippine 
nationhood when, in the month of June last, 
I signed the Atlantic Charter and took my 
seat in the Pacific War Council. We are now 
a member of the United Nations, the nations 
that are united in the common purpose and 
the firm determination to destroy the Axis 
Powers and bring about the birth of a new 
world, a world with greater freedom for 
everyone; a world without fear and without 
want; a world where all of us can live in 
freedom to speak and think and worship; a 
world where evil men can no longer break 
the peace. 

I know that you are not gathered only to 
celebrate my birthday. In thus honoring me 
you are also rededicating yourselves with me 
to the one single purpose which now unites 
all the Filipinos—the reconquest of our be- 
loved Philippines, and to the still greater 
cause of freeing mankind from despotism and 
military rule. 

To you Filipinos who have joined the Army 
of the United States and now constitute a 
Philippine unit that is being trained in Cali- 
fornia, I send my greetings and convey my 
confident expectation that they will prove to 
be worthy brothers in arms of the heroes of 
Bataan and Corregidor. To those other Fili- 
pinos who have given their contribution to 
the war efforts of America in many other 
ways, my thanks and my plaudits. And to 
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you, the Filipinos in Hawaii who have pur- 
chased $2,000,000 in war bonds, all honor and 
glory. You have given from your earnings 
and your savings more than you have been 
asked to give. I am proud of you, knowing 
that in the future you will do even more. 

What you Filipinos in the mainland of 
America, in Hawaii, and in other parts of the 
world, and, especially, you Filipinos in the 
hills and in the jungies, in the plains, and in 
the cities, in the towns, and in the barrios of 
our conquered but undaunted Philippines, 
what all of you are doing to help win this 
war is the best birthday gift that I can 
receive. 

May God bless each and every one of you. 
May He grant, too, that victory shall not be 
too long delayed, so that I may set my eyes 
again on our beautiful Philippines. But no 
matter how long the war lasts, I count upon 
every red-blooded Filipino to stand fast and 
firm to the bitterest, but, I am sure, glorious 
and triumphant end. 





Proposed Return to Baltimore of the 
Frigate “Constellation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Edward S. King, chair- 
man of the Constellation Committee, 
dated August 8, 1942, concerning the pro- 
posed return to Baltimore of the historic 
frigate Constellation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


BattTrmoreE, Mp., August 8, 1942. 
Hon. Grorce L. RADCLIFFE, 
United States Senator from Maryland, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RADCLIFFE: Bring home to 
Baltimore the Constellation to Fort McHenry, 
the home of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

A brand-new idea to “bring home to Balti- 
more the Constellation.” I quote, as follows, 
suggestion by Carroll Dulaney, one of our 
noble supporters, to wit, make a tour with 
the Constellation from Newport, R. I, 
through inland waters to sell War bonds, and 
end the voyage at Baltimore, the Constella- 
tion to remain permanently at Baltimore, the 
Constellation’s birthplace. Quotation from 
Carroll Dulaney, Day by Day, Baltimore News- 
Post, July 30, 1942: 

“Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry’s flagship, 
the Niagara, which led an American fleet to 
victory in 1812 on Lake Erie, may strike a 
blow at the Axis in 1942, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch. 

“It is planned to have the Niagara tour the 
Great Lakes in a dramatic campaign to sell 
war bonds. The idea Originated with Dr. 
Donald A. Cadzow, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, who is well 
known in Baltimore. 

“Scuttled in 1815, the Niagara was raised 
in 1915 for the centennial celebration of 
Perry’s victory. Reconstruction of the ship 
is about 87 percent complete. 

“Dr. Cadzow’s plan suggests another one 
which appeals to me. The frigate Constella- 
tion, oldest ship of the American Navy, now 
in commission at Newport, R. I., might be 
sent on a cruise to sell War bonds. At the 
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conclusion of the cruise the Constellation 
could be tied up in Baltimore, where it was 
built and manned. 

“Thus the Constellation would do its bit 
for our country in 1942 just as it did 140 
years ago. And it would be the answer to 
the plea of thousands of Marylanders who 
believe the old ship belongs in Baltimore. 

“In telegrams to Mayor Jackson and Sen- 
ators TyDINGs and Rapc.irrz felicitating them 
on the launciing of the new cruiser Baltimore 
at Quincy, Mass., Edward S. King, chairman 
of the Constellation committee of the Gavel 
Club, urged them to renewed efforts to bring 
the Constellation back to Baltimore. 

“The cruiser Baltimore, launched yesterday, 
was sponsored by Mrs. Jackson. It was 
named as a result of the Gavel Club’s appeal 
to the Navy Department to have one of the 
new cruisers named for the city which has 
been a center of naval activities in all our 
wars. The Navy had a warship named Balti- 
more as far back as 1777.” 

Can you not add to your past efforts to 
bring the Constellation back home to Balti- 
more by progressing this apt and able thought 
in a pertinent, progressive manner? Pray, 
remember the over 75,000 signatures to peti- 
tions for our noble goal. (NoTe.—$30,000 
Work Projects Administration grant for res- 
toration of the Niagara, Admiral Perry's flag- 
ship, War of 1812.) 

If the Niagara is taken on a similar tour 
of the Great Lakes, why not also use the 
Constellation to sell War bonds, touring Long 
Island Sound, stopping at New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other points, and reaching Chesa- 
peake Bay via the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal; thence make an intensive War bond 
selling campaign along the eastern and west- 
ern shores of the mighty Chesapeake Bay, its 
numerous estuaries, rivers, cities, towns, and 
villages? What a glorious mission for the 
Constellation, oldest ship in the United 
States Navy. September 7, 1942, will be the 
one hundred and forty-fifth birthday of the 
Constellation, built and launched at Balti- 
more September 7, 1797, and manned at Balti- 
more. Will not you and other leaders, named 
in following, advance and support this brand 
new idea? 

Faithfully yours, 
Epwarp S. KIne, 

Chairman, the Constellation Committee, 

the Gavel Club of Baltimore, appointed 
by His Honor, Mayor Howard W. Jackson, 
Official Representative City of Baltimore 
jor the Constellation’s Return Home to 
Baltimore. 





War and Social Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very eloquent 
address on the subject of War and Social 
Science, which was delivered by Dr. 
Thomas Carson McCormick, professor of 
sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 
The address was delivered at a luncheon 
of the Phi Beta Kappa at the University 
of Alabama on May 23, 1942. I have the 
estimate of the Government Printing Of- 
fice that the approximate cost of printing 
the address will be $120. 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The millions of people in this country, and 
there is every reason to believe, the people in 
most of Europe as well, did not want this 
war. Even in 1918 a deep revulsion against 
war swept over most western countries. 
There was little halo about our boys returning 
from the battlefields of France, and our 
victorious general, Pershing, instead of be- 
ing made a candidate for the Presidency, 
quietly disappeared from the public eye. In- 
tellectuals the country over set about de- 
bunking the motives for our entry into the 
war, and our Congress rebuffed Woodrow Wil- 
son and declined to join the League of Na- 
tions. Some years later the British stub- 
bornly refused to see that another war had 
already begun with the vast military prep- 
arations that were getting under way in 
Germany. Even after the German military 
machine had crushed Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, Chamberlain thought that he might 
win peace in our time by a fiying visit to 
Hitler. In the United States there was a 
blind resistance to the approach of war, and 
a strong isolationist sentiment in many 
parts of the country did not collapse until 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. This 
war, then, descended upon us like a cyclone, 
in spite of our prayers and weather bureaus. 
It is a disaster that men do not clearly com- 
prehend. In this respect, it resembles the 
economic depression of the early 1930’s that 
rose up suddenly out of prosperity and laid a 
blight upon the whole western world. 

Two centuries ago catastrophes like earth- 
quakes, epidemics, and wars were seen as the 
hand of fate, or as supernatural visitations. 
They were followed by religious revivals, 
dancing manias, and other forms of orgiastic 
crowd behavior. There was no thought that 
anything could be done about them. Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
however, the attitude of western peoples, at 
least, has been changing. Two or three cen- 
turies ago the siowly accumulating experi- 
ences of the ages finally gave birth in a few 
intellects to a new idea. It was nothing 
more than the idea of careful investigation. 
But it was sharply different from the authori- 
tarian habits of thought that had long ruled 
the world. This tiny spark of inquiry was 
fanned by amazing successes. In spite of 
the weight of human inertia and a hounding 
opposition that has not yet entirely stopped, 
within a few short generations it has changed 
magic into physics, alchemy into chemistry, 
folk myths into astronomy and geology, and 
voodooism into biology and medicine. 

Thanks to the work of men like Gorgas, 
of Alabama, many of the diseases that had 
scourged mankind from time immemorial 
are now scarcely known in many parts of 
the world. Almost in a single lifetime physi- 
cal science has literally lifted man’s feet out 
of the mud and made him fly through the 
air like a bird. By means of the radio the 
President of the United States chats with 
millions of families at their firesides. Since 
these and many other triumphs have come 
to pass with unbelievable rapidity, and no 
one knows what discoveries the future holds, 
is it strange that the human race is begin- 
ning to feel some confidence in its ability 
to combat even the most gigantic forces of 
destruction that still- beset it? 

Because of the apparently endless achieve- 
ments of physical scientists, men now feel 
a sort of blind optimism and confidence in 
what these magicians can pull out of the hat. 
Just before I left Madison to drive down 
here I was talking with a friend whose gaso- 
line filling Station I patronize. I expressed 
concern over what the trip would do to my 
tires. He smiled cheerfully and said: “I tell 
you, I just believe they are going to invent 
some new kind of rubber, and there will be 
plenty of tires for everybody by fall.” This 
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may be an extreme case, but it shows a great 
deal. I want now to call attention to the fact 
that this optimism exists in spite of the 
recent business depression that threw mil- 
lions of people onto the public relief rolls, 
and in spite of our failure to avoid another 
war within a generation. It exists in Spite 
of the terrible kind of war this is. The same 
optimism appeared 25 years ago when we be- 
lieved that we were fighting the war of 1917 
to end war. It was responsible again for 
the demand of the people in 1932 that the 
Government restore prosperity at once, and 
likewise for the enthusiastic willingness of 
the so-called “brain trusters” of the New Deal 
to undertake the job. This popular op- 
timism toward the power of science to cope 
with any kind of problem raises a question 
about the relation of physical science to dis- 
asters of a social nature, like business depres- 
sions and wars. I want next to give some at- 
tention to that question. 

It is obvious that the discoveries and in- 
ventions of physical scientists and technol- 
ogists determine the forms that war takes, 
and the manner and extent of destruction 
that war accomplishes. We who are living at 
the present can see this with our own eyes. 
We have all heard the roar of a bombing or 
pursuit plane, we have or will see the giant 
tanks of the mechanized units, we read in 
every newspaper of the sinkings by subma- 
rines that move under the sea, and some of 
us may yet wear a mask against the fumes 
of chemical warfare. We are warned through 
radio and press that the war will be won 
by the quantity of planes, tanks, battleships, 
and guns that our factories can turn out 
within the next few months. Not less im- 
portant, we now and then read that a de- 
cisive factor will be our success or failure 
in competition with the enemy to invent 
swifter fighting planes, bigger tanks, stronger 
guns. 

It is therefore not hard for us to picture the 
war as a behind-the-scenes strucgle between 
the physicists, engineers, chemists, and man- 
ufacturers of the Axis Powers on the one hand 
and those of the United Nations on the other. 
This is further impressed on those of us who 
are in the universities, where we see the com- 
pleteness with which the Government and 
war industries have drawn upon the graduate 
students of physics and engineering, and to 
a less extent of chemistry. 

What is not quite so obvious is the changes 
that physical science has produced and may 
produce in the occurrence and destructive- 
ness cf war. Only a few factual studies have 
been made of this subject, and the methods 
they used are not entirely above reproach. 
The question is a very hard one because of 
the lack of data as we go back into the past. 
I believe, however, that the findings are ap- 
proximately correct. In their book, The Ma- 
terial Culture and Social Institutions of the 
Simpler Peoples, published in 1915, Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg summarized the lit- 
erature on war among nearly 300 primitive 
peoples in various parts of the world, and 
reached the conclusion that “organized war 
* * * develops with the advance of in- 
dustry and of social organization in general.” 
This conclusion has no reference to science 
and cannot be extended to advanced societies 
without exceeding the limits of the data; but 
the findings do suggest that there is some- 
thing wrong with the popular notion that 
primitive peoples are more warlike than ad- 
vanced peoples like ourselves and our Euro- 
pean cousins. The same idea is borne out by 
numerous anthropological studies of the 
American Indian and similar groups in other 
countries, which establish that many primi- 
tive tribes are traditionally peaceful. There 
is also some agreement among studies aimed 
more directly at the question that I have 
posed. Laborious investigations by Sorokin, 
of Harvard University, and others have failed 
to find any clear evidence that the number of 
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years spent in war by the European countries 
is less in modern times than in the Middle 
Ages. Similarly, there is no indication that a 
smaller proportion of people is killed or 
wounded in wars now than five centuries ago, 
or that women, children, and the aged are 
any more exempt from destruction than they 
were in the days of the Huns. After consid- 
ering nearly 1,000 wars distributed over 2,500 
years, Sorokin concluded “that the bloodiest 
period in all history was the first quarter of 
the present century.” Because of the air- 
plane and the intensive bombing of great 
cities and their populations and because of 
the more efficient weapons devised by modern 
technology, it is reasonable that the destruc- 
tiveness of war to human life and to property 
has greatly increased. 

In any case we are fairly safe in saying that 
the introduction of physical science into the 
lives of men in recent centuries has had no 
demonstrable effect on the occurrence, de- 
structiveness, or savagery of war except to 
change its weapens and apparently to in- 
crease its destructiveness. Moreover, when 
we ask about the future the only hopeful 
reply that anyone has made is that physical 
science may finally make war so utterly effi- 
cient that the race will be forced to abolish 1t 
to save itself from extinction. But this is 
not a very practical expectation in the light 
of the fact that only one generation after the 
first World War many nations are literally 
bursting with population, and the inhabi- 
tants of the globe were never so numerous, 
War may be hell, but it was never suicidal 
to the race and is not likely to be. 

Finally it is claimed that science has from 
the first received much of its inspiration from 
war. To illustrate this, I quote Waldemar 
Kaempffert: “When Leonardo offered his serv- 
ices to the Duke of Milan he enumerated 10 











of his virtues. Only 1 dealt with his gifts as 
an artist (this most casually), and the rest 
with fortifications, guns, transportation of 


infantry, powders, and inflammables. Galileo 
was a professor of military science at Pavia 
whose telescope was purchased by the signory 


of Venice because of its value in naval war- 
fare Leibnitz worked in what he 
called military mechanics and on a new air- 


pressure gun. The French artillery schools 
of the eighteenth century were the only 
places where science was systematically 
taught. * * * Lavoisier, the founder of 
modern chemistry, was head of the Régie des 


Poudres.” More recently, “to overcome a 
home deficiency in raw materials” in Ger- 
many, “Haber was encouraged to develop his 


s of 


proce ynthesizing ammonia, which won 
him the Nobel prize. Bergius, another Nobel 














prize winner, Fischer, and Tropsch conducted 
a series of researches which culminated in 
methods of making gasoline and alcohol out 
of coal,’ 

Although many more details could be 
adk t t I have said about the rela- 
ti ical science and technology to 
Wi the gist of the matter has been 
stated. Physical science has developed the 
weapons of modern war, and it has itself often 
e war. This will continue; 

no reason why we should expect 
il science will ever do anything 
pr nt or diminish war. Any 
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my judgment, that is the 
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reads the journals of present-day economics, 
social psychology, and sociology knows the 
extent to which this development has gained 
ground. Moreover, a huge public works and 
State planning program has been under way 
in this country for several years and is being 
projected On a much grander scale to coun- 
teract the violent maladjustments in indus- 
try and business that are expected after this 
war. These action programs to date have far 
outrun our actual knowledge about the 
causes of unemployment, inflation, and busi- 
ness collapse; but such programs guarantee 
that the amount of factual investigation in 
the field of the social sciences will be tremen- 
dously increased in the years just ahead. 
Now that men are attempting to apply the 
point of view anc methods of physical science 
to the conquest of the business cycle, they 
will also more and more dare to investigate 
the causes and prevention of war. In any 
such undertaking the most discouraging ob- 
stacles will have to be overcome, but I do not 
doubt that they will be, just as they hav 
been cvercome in many other fields of science. 

The discussions of war that now appear 
in the literature of social science are little 
more than a juggling of unproven theories. 
Nevertheless, I want to spend the rest of my 
time on one of these theories, about which 
some factual evidence has been accumulat- 
ing—even if interpretation still cannot be 
very exact. I refer to the answer that mod- 
ern sociology has given to the question, What 
is war? The answer is, that war is a social 
institution, and nothing more. War has a 
historical development, particular forms of 
behavior, hierarchies of rank, an elaborate 
system of controls over individual behavior, 
customs, and conventions, ceremonials, and 
every other earmark of a social institution. 
War and the Army in this respect are no dif- 
ferent from education and the public school, 
religion and the church, industry and the 
factory. Now the benefit of classifying any- 
thing is that a member of a class may be 
assumed to have the characteristics of the 
class. And it happens that some of the char- 
acteristics of social institutions are very per- 
tinent for an understanding of war. For 
example, we know that every social institu- 
tion is merely a means to ends, a device that 
has been developed by men to satisfy certain 
needs or desires of a society. We also know 
that social institutions change as needs 
change, sometimes cease to exist as needs 
disappear, or if unsuccessful, may be replaced 
by other institutions. By way of illustration 
in our own society, the feud and duel have 
given way to courts of law. We can then 
infer that it is possible for war to be re- 
placed by another social institution. This 
is very important, because it means, in the 
words of a well-known anthropologist, Mali- 
nowski of Yale University, that “war cannot 
be regarded as a fiat of human destiny.” 

I should next like to inquire whether war 
is the kind of institution that is likely to be 
replaced by another. The essential charac- 
teristic of war is that it is a last-resort 
method of settling international differences, 
or of releasing internal pressures, by the use 
of force. Although the possession of land 
and other forms of wealth has often been 
determined by the principle of might makes 
right, physical force is seldom relevant to the 
logic of any issue, and is therefore in general 
a very poor method of solution. Issues that 
are settled by force alone will not stay set- 
tled unless force is continued, and that is 
very expensive. We have all seen this in the 
matter of competitive armaments.  Ulti- 
mately they can Only impoverish the whole 
human race. In most cases also, a settlement 
by force can be satisfactory only to one of 
two opposing parties. Therefore, if the chief 
purpose of war is to settle international dif- 
ferences, or divert attention from domestic 
issues, the method which it employs neces- 
sarily makes it an inefficient instrument. 

War is also an institution that destroys 
other valued social institutions and human 
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culture in general. Modern war uses up 
vast quantities of natural resources like oil 
and metals, converts into rubbish innumer- 
able public buildings, works of art, libraries, 
hospitals, schools, and homes; but even more 
serious perhaps is the fact that it dislocates 
all of the normal activities of a nation. Dur- 
ing an all-out war, the production of useful 
goods of every kind is severely reduced, the 
work of schoois and colleges is thrown out 
of gear, science is diverted from problems of 
improvement to those of destruction, normal 
controls over behavior are relaxed, moral 
standards are lowered, works of art are post- 
poned, the formation of new families by the 
young is interrupted, taxes are tremendously 
increased with no gain in public service 
outside of the war, and the seeds are sown 
for disastrous industrial maladjustments and 
crises of unemployment to follow. For many 
years after a great war, the world must lick 
its wounds and try to restore what was de- 
stroyed. The institution of modern war kills 
or wrecks by buliet or disease millions of 
the members of the society it is supposed to 
serve. Its method is that of mass murder, 
the absolute ultimate in human debasement 
and madness. Human beings do not experi- 
ence the terrible consequences of war without 
suffering the deepest emotional distress of 
which they are capable. To the masses of 
mankind, therefore, war cannot fail to be a 
dreaded and hated thing. There is abundant 
evidence that by the common people every- 
where war is already recognized as a thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory procedure. 

What I have just said clearly implies that 
war is exactly the kind of social institution 
that one would confidently expect to be abol- 
ished by every society. Yet it has survived 
through the ages and is now again upon us 
on a more destructive scale than ever before. 
In spite of the fact that most peopie fear 
and detest war, war not only continues but 
increases in the most civilized parts of the 
world. 

Two explanations of this peculiar situa- 
tion have been offered. The first is the claim 
that it is instinctive in men to make war, 
and that therefore war is forever inevitable. 
The second is that men have simply never 
yet been able to invent another social in- 
stitution that would make war unnecessary 
and impossible, or to develop the attitudes 
required for the general acceptance of such 
another institution. It is important to con- 
sider each of these ideas in turn. 

As a result of the drubbing that the whole 
instinct theory has taken in recent decades, 
the argument that war is instinctive is now 
heard much less often than formerly. 
though I have not made a systematic check, 
I do not know of any first-rate psychologist 
or biologist who now holds such a theory. 
But since such ideas are always like cats 
with nine lives, something more should he 
said about it. No one denies that men have 
a capacity for anger, or that fighting is a 
natural human response in some situations. 
An interest in conflict is very easy to arouse 
in people, as is witnessed by the enormous 
crowds that flock to a prize fight or a foot- 
ball game. It cannot be shown, however, 
that the impulse ef anger has had anything 
to do with the starting of modern wars, and 
it is very doubtful if it ever started any 
important war. In the case of the present 
war, for example, no one would claim that 
the Germans attacked the Poles, or the Japs 
the Chinese, because they were angry with 
them; they attacked them because of a na- 
tionalistic policy of expansion. After an ex- 
tensive study of war among many peoples, 
Malinowski, whom I quoted before, has con- 
cluded that “human beings never fight on 
an extensive scale under the direct influence 
of an aggressive impulse.” It is also cer- 
tain that the occasions for anger between 
the individuals of different nations are much 
rarer than between the individuals of the 
same nation, community, or family, because 
the number of total contacts are fewer, If, 
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therefore, war were inevitable as a vent for 
the anger of the people of one nation against 
those of another nation, the use of violence 
between groups and individuals in the same 
nation or community should be still more 
inevitable; but we all know that the latter 
are relatively uncommon and unimportant 
because they are prevented by an internal 
system of law and order. 

“Contrary to the general impression that 
war springs from the natural belligerency of 
human nature or from the ambitions of lead- 
ers accidentally appearing in history,” writes 
Alvin Johnson, of Yale University, “the main 
forces making for war in the successive his- 
torical epochs consist in general conflicts of 
interests, material or ideal, actual or tradi- 
tional.” 

Before I leave the “fighting instinct,” I 
should also mention that many other in- 
stincts have been claimed for mankind, any 
one of which might equally lead to war. 
Among them are the instinct of possessive- 
ness, the instinct of domination, and the 
instinct of jealousy. But even if there were 
a valid theory of instincts, it seems a far 
cry to argue that any one or another of 
these instincts makes war inevitable. It 
would be equally in point to insist that the 
instinct of possessiveness makes stealing in- 
evitable, that the instinct of Jealousy makes 
divorce inevitable, and so on. By such rea- 
soning one can apparently make any kind 
of behavior inevitable. It also happens 
that each of the so-called instincts that leads 
to war can be matched with an instinct that 
leads to peace. For example, a gregarious 
or cooperative instinct has been described in 
man. This instinct was said to cause a 
strong desire for companionship, sympathy, 
and affection. Therefore, it can be said, 
because of the gregarious instinct, peace must 
be inevitable. Someone has pointed out that 
it must be the gregarious instinct that Army 
officers have so much trouble in rooting out 
of their men, who, instead of hating the 
enemy as they should, have often been known 
to trade cigarettes and fraternize with him 
during lulls in the barrage. I do not believe 
that any informed person today would want 
to rest the terrible conclusion that mankind 
can never escape from war on such logic as 
that which supports the old instinct theory. 
Man may never escape from war, but if he 
does not, it will not be an “instinct” that 
will prove to be the fatal obstacle. 

The second explanation why an institution 
as thoroughly bad as war has not long ago 
been replaced by something better, is, I be- 
lieve, the correct one. Since it is essentially 
a sociological theory, it may be well to let a 
biologist present it. I quote from a recent 
paper by the late Raymond Pearl, of Johns 
Hopkins University: “The real and funda- 
mental problem that war presents is the 
problem of the evolution, or the invention by 
evolutionary processes * * * of new pat- 
terns of sociality in which war as it has 
hitherto existed will play no part. Objectively 
the major result of man’s evolution since he 
first became established as a distinct species 
has been the unremitting, and in the last few 
centuries tremendously accelerating, control 
of natural forces and resources to his own 
purposes. This has been the achievement 
of science and its applications. The magni- 
tude of the achievement is enormous. And 
intrinsically it is good. No sensible intel- 
lectual or moral objection can be raised 
against the material progress of civilization 
that science has accomplished. But such 
progressive development as there may have 
been in the moral and spiritual nature of 
man himself, if any, has not been at any- 
thing approaching the same rate as his ma- 
terial progress. The result is that today a 
species of mammals that is morally and spir- 
itually at a low and primitive stage of 
evolution finds itself in possession of colossal 
material powers and resources—such powers 
and resources as no other species ever had, 
either absolutely or relatively, nor for the 


most part did man himself possess until 
within the lifetime of persons now living. 
Furthermore the sociality of this mammalian 
species is so primitive, so ill-kept, so badly 
organized, and so lowly evolved generally that 
these enormous material powers can, and 
regularly do, fall completely under the con- 
trol of single individuals, or small groups 
of individuals, who are selfish, greedy, vicious, 
dishonest, and hyprocritical; whose souls 
know neither human decency, sympathetic 
and loving kindness for their fellowmen, nor 
social morality. * * * Any sort of world- 
wide harmonious and sympathetic coopera- 
tion by which men may live decently to- 
gether simply does not exist. * * * For 
a true evolution of new patterns of sociality 
that will be lasting and embrace all man- 
kind there must first evolve among men more 
decency and dignity, more tolerance and 
sympathy, more kindness and forbearance 
and more capacity of cooperation for the 
common good in the conduct of human life.” 

If I may be allowed to rephrase this state- 
ment, I should say simply that the reason 


why war between nations continues is that | 


no other social institution capable of the 
final settlement of international differences 
and of the internal problems leading to 
them has yet been invented, and further 
that the attitudes necessary for the general 
adoption of such an institution have not 
yet been sufficiently developed. The League 
of Nations, after the first World War, was 
one attempt to devise such a piece cf inter- 
national machinery, but it proved to be in- 
adequate, and the sincerity of the various 
peoples fell short. Such a complicated and 
ramifying social mechanism is very difficult 
to perfect, and no one knows when the feat 
will be accomplished by mankind. The 
problem, however, is essentially no different 
from that of the invention and adoption of 
an airplane or a cotton picker. It may have 
to wait upon the slow accumulation of 
knowledge by the social sciences, just as the 
building of the great modern steel bridge had 
to wait upon the development of the science 
of mechanics. It will certainly have to wait 
upon the creation of an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic attitude of internationalism by edu- 
cational methods. Nevertheless, the end of 
war lies in that direction, and in no other. 
It is in general the same method by which 
violence within a State was finally brought 
under control. I am not concerned here with 
the exact form that such an institution will 
have to take, whether it will be a union of 
nations or a league of nations of some kind 
with powers of decision and enforcement, or 
whether at first it will be built around some 
natural association of nations iike the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The general conclusions to which this 
necessarily rather theoretical and speculative 
paper points, then, are these: There is no 
fatal reason why mankind should forever be 
subjected to the horrors and suffering of war. 
The abolition of war can be achieved 
through the development of a central in- 
stitution with powers of final decision and 
enforcement in dangerous crises and inter- 
national disputes, such as a union or league 
of nations, based upon the creation of a 
world-wide attitude of ccoperation and un- 
derstanding. The opposition to war that is 
growing with the spread of education and 
democracy, and the accumulating knowledge 
of the new science of social organization, are 
factors that will increase the probability of 
the eventual stoppage of war. 

Just at present, however, we are in the 
midst of an all-out war of the enemy’s 
making which I believe involves more prin- 
ciples and issues that are worth fighting for, 
and if necessary dying for, than any other 
war in our national history, not excepting 
even the War of Independence. One of 
these issues that should not be overlooked 
is the fact that if this war should be won 
by those nations that believe in military 
conquest and rule by violence, all hope for 
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the outlawry of war would have to be in- 
definitely postponed. The march of progress 
has carried men within sight of better things, 
only to find the road suddenly blocked by 
powerful forces that would return the world 
to the darkness and despair of the Middle 
Ages. Those of us now living can have a 
part in clearing that road. The war makers 
of Europe must be completely beaten at 
their own bloody game; and then the best 
talent of the world must be set to the diffi- 
cult task of trying to safeguard our chil- 
dren’s children against another and still 
worse war, 





Amend Allotment Bill—We Must Aid the 
Needy Dependents of Our Servicemen 
Now—Don’t Wait Until After Novem- 
ber 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1942 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I returned to Washington on 
August 9 to look after some pressing and 
important official matters, and more es- 
pecially to urge the passage of H. R. 
7461, to amend section 107 of the Serv- 
icemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
June 23, 1942. 

On Monday, August 10, it was my priv- 
ilege to urge on the fioor of the House 
the passage of H. R. 7461. 

When the original Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act came up in the 
House and was considered by the House 
it contained a provision that the allow- 
ances could not be paid to the dependents 
of our soldiers and sailors until 4 months 
after the passage of that bill. I thought 
the delay in paying these allowances to 
the dependents of our soldiers and Sail- 
ors would create undue hardships, and 
therefore I offered an amendment to the 
bill providing that these payments should 
begin 2 months after the passage of the 
act. 

My amendment was accepted by those 
in charge of the bill in the House and 
was adopted unanimously by the House. 
The administration was against my 
amendment, and when the bill went to 
the conference committee of the House 
and Senate, my amendment was stricken 
from the bill, and the following language 
written into the bill: 

ny allotments which accrue under this 
title for the period preceding November l, 
1942, shall not be actually paid until after 
November 1, 1942. 


In other words, the dependent wives, 
children, parents, and so forth, of our 
servicemen would be entitled to allow- 
ances and aliotmenis from the time of 
the passage of the act and filing of claims, 
but the payments could not and would 
not be made until after November 1, 
1942. 

The War and Navy Departments were 
opposed to making any payments before 
November 1, 1942. Under this provision, 
no payments could be made until after 
November 1, 1942, but there was nothing 
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in that language that could compel the 
War or Navy Departments to begin pay- 
ments on November 1, 1942; in fact, it 
was within their discretion as to when 
they would begin payments after Novem- 
ber 1, 1942. 

H. R. 7461 strikes out this objectional 
language, and the War and Navy De- 
partments can begin making these pay- 
ments to the dependents of our service- 
men immediately upon approval of this 
bill by the President, but as this bill does 
not fix any time but leaves it solely to 
the discretion of the War and Navy De- 
partments as to when they will begin 
payments, it does not meet fully my 
wishes. However, it is the only measure 
we have an opportunity to vote on at 
this time, and we are very glad to be pres- 
ent and have an opportunity to help pass 
it. 

There was no opportunity to amend 
the bill. The bill had to come up under 
what is known as the unanimous-consent 
rule. I have understood there was an 
understanding with the administration 
leaders that the bill would be permitted 
to come up under the unanimous-con- 
seat rule for consideration, provided the 
bill, as written, should be adopted. No 
amendments could be offered or consid- 
ered. 

This amendment to the act of June 23, 
1942, set forth in H. R. 7461 before the 
House, may or may not relieve the situa- 
tion. Under the original act, the War 
and Navy Departments could not begin 
making payments until after November 
1, 1942, and then they could still delay 
making payments if they so desired. 
This bill removes that restriction; and if 
the Senate should adopt H. R. 7461 and 
it is approved by the President, the War 
and Navy Departments can begin pay- 
ments to these dependents at once, or 
they can delay making the payments 
even after November 1, 1942. I had 
hoped this measure might be amended 
so as to make it compulsory on the War 
and Navy Departments to begin pay- 
ments not later than September 1, 1942. 
This, however, is the best bill we have an 
opportunity to pass. We indulge the 
hope that payments may begin at once 
to those dependents who have filed and 
proved their claims. 

The draft law has been in effect now 
for nearly 2 years, and at the time the 
allotment bill came up in May it was 
known by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments that there were about 160,000 sol- 
diers and sailors who had dependents 
and would require these allowances and 
allotments. 

We receive several letters daily from 
needy dependents of our soldiers and 
sailors, and recently, in going over our 
congressional district, scores of needy 
dependents called upon me and showed, 
in many instances, dire need for aid to 
them now. 

Some of the soldiers and sailors with 
needy dependents have been in the serv- 


ice for more than a year, and we have 
been actually at war for more than 8 
nonths. With the small pay that our 
soldiers and sailors were receiving for 
the greater part of this time, they could 


be of very little help to their wives, chil- 
dren, parents, and other dependents. 


Last winter and spring a large office 
building was constructed to take care of 
those charged with the handling of these 
allowances and allotments, and for more 
than 2 months before the passage of the 
original act certain officers were charged 
with developing an office force for han- 
dling the claims of the dependents of the 
servicemen. It has been urged that the 
time for paying these dependents should 
be put off until all, or practically all, de- 
pendents had filed and proved their 
claims. This is unfair to these depend- 
ents. Some servicemen and their de- 
pendents may not perfect their claims 
for another year. Why should payments 
to the needy dependents of other service- 
men be delayed? The Government al- 
ready has about 2,000,000 officeholders, 
more than twice as many as we had in 
the last World War. One of our Demo- 
cratic friends remarked on the floor of 
the House we had more officeholders 
than we have men at the fighting front. 

In passing other laws through the 
years for the benefit of veterans and 
their dependents, for the farmers, and 
other groups, it was provided that pay- 
ments should be made as the claims were 
filed and proven, and in my opinion this 
is the way these claims should be 
handled. 

The War and Navy Departments say 
they will be willing to send out to claim- 
ants the amount which the soldiers and 
sailors must contribute from their pay 
to their dependents. In order to do this, 
it must be established that these service- 
men have dependents, and that being 
true, why should not the Government 
send its contribution in the same check 
and with the same letter? In that way 
there would be only one transaction in- 
stead of two. It would be a saving of 
time and expense, and would bring this 
relief to these needy dependents at an 
earlier date. 

Under the lend-lease acts, passed by 
the Congress at the behest of the Presi- 
dent, he has the power to give away to 
any country or countries or groups, 
munitions of war, food, clothing, and 
money to the amount of sixty-three bil- 
lions. Harry Hopkins has charge of giv- 
ing away this enormous sum of sixty- 
three billions, which is three times the 
actual cost of the first World War from 
its beginning to the signing of the armis- 
tice. The amount provided by law for 
the needy dependents of our soldiers and 
sailors is a very small sum compared to 
this sixty-three billions. 

We, of course, desire to do everything 
we possibly can to aid those countries 
and peoples associated in the war with 
us, but we owe a very great duty to pro- 
vide the necessary food, clothing, and 
shelter for the needy wives, children, 
parents, brothers, and sisters of our own 
soldiers and sailors, and these benefits 
should be gotten to them now. 

I am deeply concerned about this mat- 
ter, as are other Members of the House 
and Senate, and the people generally 
throughout the Nation. I know and they 
know how greatly tens of thousands of 
these dependents need this help now. 

Let us indulge the hope the Senate will 
act promptly on this bill, and if they 
amend it at all, they will fix an early and 
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definite date when these payments 
should begin and not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, and that this bill will receive 
the approval of the President. 

WHY WAS NOVEMEER 1 FIXED? 


The War and Navy Departments say 
they could not get ready to make these _ 
payments until November 1, 1942, and 
for that reason the administration has 
opposed payments being made to these 
needy dependents at an earlier date. We 
have already pointed out that many of 
our soldiers and sailors with dependent 
wives, children, fathers, and mothers 
have been in the service for more than a 
year, and many of them for as long as 
18 months under the draft. 

The administration must have known 
that something should be done to aid 
these needy dependents as hundreds of 
thousands of our soldiers and sailors were 
receiving no more than $21 per month 
and could help very little these needy 
dependents out of their pay and we be- 
came an active belligerent of the war on 
December 8, 1941. Why did the admin- 
istration delay bringing up and passing 
this necessary legislation until June 23, 
1942, a period of more than 642 months 
after we entered the war and then why 
did they defeat my amendment which 
would have permitted the payments to 
begin on August 23, 1942, and then fix 
the payments to begin not earlier than 
November 1, 1942? I do not think that 
the reasons given for this long delay are 
valid. It is a long, long time for needy 
wives, children, and needy parents to 
wait for food, shelter, and clothing. 

Many newspaper editors, other writers 
and commentators have insisted that this 
date of November 1, which comes on 
Sunday, 2 days before the election in 
November, was fixed for political con- 
siderations. They say these checks 
would reach the dependents of our serv- 
icemen on or a day or two before No- 
vember 1, but would not be payable until 
after November 1, 1942, and therefore 
could not be cashed until Monday, the 
day before the regular election on No- 
vember 3, 1942, and this would prompt a 
feeling of gratitude on the part of the 
recipients of the checks and cause many 
of them to vote for the administration’s 
candidates. I have no means of know- 
ing what prompted this long delay in 
paying any of these needy dependents 
before November 1, 1942. I wish to re- 
peat that it is an unreasonable delay in 
my opinion. The delay in passing the 
law was unreasonable. 

Only a small portion of our armed 
forces come from the homes of well-to-do 
and rich families. This administration 
has played politics with so many benefit 
activities throughout the years that a 
suspicion has been created in the minds 
of the American people. Farm benefit 
checks were sent out on national election 
years, and just before the regular Novem- 
ber elections. W. P. A. rolls were in- 
creased during these national election 
years, and especially for the month or a 
few weeks just before the election, and 
these increases occurred in normally Re- 
publican States. Committees of the 
House and Senate made up largely of 
Democrats have investigated these ac- 
tivities and have condemned them. In 
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the State of Kentucky old-age pensions 
have been granted in greater numbers 
just before an election, and it is very nat- 
ural for people to come to the conclusion 
that this long delay in beginning the pay- 
ments to these needy dependents of our 
service men and fixing the first payment 
just before the November election in 1942 
was prompted by political considerations. 
Whatever may have been the purpose in 
fixing that date, it is too long, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the War and Navy De- 
partments will begin these payments at 
once on the claims that have been filed 
and proved as they can do under H. R. 
7461, and to remove from the minds of 
the American people the implication 
that politics has anything to do in paying 
these benefits to these needy dependents 
of our defenders. 


DEPENDENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS BY GOVERN- 
MENT AND SERVICEMEN 


Section 120 of the act of June 24, 1942, 
defines who are wives, children, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, grandfathers, 
and grandmothers of service men, and is 
as follows: 


(a) The term “wife” means a lawful wife. 

(b) The term “former wife divorced” 
means a former wife divorced who has not 
remarried and to whom alimony has been 
decreed and is still payable. 

(c) The term “child” includes— 

(1) A legitimate child; 

(2) A child legally adopted; 

(3) A stepchild, if a member of the man’s 
household, including a stepchild who con- 
tinues as a member of the man’s household 
after death of the mother or termination of 
the marriage; and 

(4) An illegitimate child, but only if the 
man has been judicially ordered or decreed 
to contribute to such child’s support; has 
been judicially decreed to be the putative 
father of such child; or, has acknowledged 
under oath in writing that he is the father 
of such child. 

(d) The term “grandchild” means a child 
as above defined of a child as above defined, 
and is limited to persons to whom the en- 
listed man has stood in loco parentis for a 
period of not less than 1 year prior to his 
enlistment or induction. 

(e) The term “parent” includes father and 
mother, grandfather and grandmother, step- 
father and stepmother, father and mother 
through adoption, either of the person in the 
service or of the spouse, and persons who, for 
a pericd of not less than 1 year prior to the 
man’s enlistment or induction, stood in loco 
parentis to the man concerned: Provided, 
That not more than two within those named 
therein may be designated to receive an al- 
lowance, and in the absence of a designation 
by the enlisted man preference shall be given 
to the parent, or parents not exceeding two, 
who actually exercised parental relationship 
at the time of or most nearly prior to the 
date of the enlisted man’s entrance into ac- 
tive service: Provided further, That if such 
parent or parents be not dependent or waive 
an allowance, preference may be extended to 
others within the class who at a more remote 
time actually supported the enlisted man 
prior to entrance into service. 

(f) The terms “brother” and “sister” in- 
clude brothers and sisters of the half blood 
as well as those of the whole blood, step- 
brothers and stepsisters, and brothers and sis- 
ters through adoption. 

(g) The terms “child,” “grandchild,” 
“brother,” and “sister” are limited to unmar- 
ried persons either (1) under 18 years of age, 
or (2) of any age, if incapable of self-support 
by reason of mental or physical defect. 


Section 105 of the act of June 23, 1942, 
sets forth that the servicemen contribute 
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$22 per month except in certain cases and 
the amount in each particular case that 
the Government contributes is as follows: 


Sec. 105. (a) The amount of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the family allowance 
payable to the dependent or dependents of 
any such enlisted man shall be the aggregate 
of the amount of the Government’s contribu- 
tion to the class-A dependent or dependents 
of such enlisted man and the amount of the 
Government's contribution to the class-B 
dependent or dependents of such enlisted 
man. 

(b) The amount of the Government’s con- 
tribution to the class-A dependent or de- 
pendents of such enlisted man shall be at a 
monthly rate of— 

(1) $28, if such enlisted man has a wife but 
no child; 

(2) $40, if such enlisted man has a wife and 
one child, and an additional $10 for each 
additional child; 

(3) $20, if such enlisted man has no wife 
but has one child; 

(4) $30, if such enlisted man has no wife 
but has two children, and an additional $10 
for each additional child; and 

(5) #20, in addition to the amounts, if 
any, payable under clauses (1), (2), (3), or 
(4) of this subsection, if such enlisted man 
has a former wife divorced. 

(c) The amount of the Government's con- 
tribution to the class-B dependent or de- 
pendents of any such enlisted man shall be 
at a monthly rate of— 

(1) $15, if such enlisted man has only one 
parent who is a class-B dependent, and an 
additional $5 for each grandchild, brother, 
or sister which such enlisted man has who 
is a class-B dependent, but not more than 
$50 in the aggregate; 

(2) $25, if such enlisted man has two 
Parents who are class-B dependents, and 
an additional $5 for each grandchild, brother, 
or sister which such enlisted man has who 
is a class-B dependent, but not more than 
$50 in the aggregate; and 

(3) $5, if such enlisted man has no parent 
who is a class-B dependent, for each grand- 
child, brother, or sister, which such enlisted 
man has who is a class-B dependent, but 
not more than $50 in the aggregate. 

In any case in which the amount of the 
Government’s contribution to the class-B de- 
pendents of any enlisted man would be 
greater than $50, if there were no limitation 
upon the aggregate amount of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to such dependents, the 
amount contributed by the Government to 
each such dependent shall be reduced in the 
same proportion as the aggregate amount of 
the Government’s contribution to all such 
dependents is reduced. 

Sec. 106. (a) For any month for which a 
monthly family allowance is paid under this 
title to the dependent or dependents of any 
such enlisted man the monthly pay of such 
enlisted man shall be reduced by, or charged 
with, the amount of $22, and shall be reduced 
by, or charged with, an additional amount of 
$5 if the dependents to whom such allow- 
ance is payable include both class-A and 
class-B dependents. The amount by which 
the pay of any such enlisted man is So re- 
duced or with which it is so charged shall 
constitute part of the monthly family allow- 
ance payable to his dependent or dependents. 


You will observe there are two classes 
of dependents—class A and class B. It 
is compulsory on the part of the service- 
man to make contribution to his class-A 
dependents. Any serviceman having 
class-A dependents, if he fails or refuses 
to make an allotment, the Government 
will hold from his pay his contribution 
under the law. The servicemen cannot 
be compelled to make any contribution 
to class-B dependents. The servicemen’s 
contributions for class-B dependents is 
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entirely voluntary. He can either make 
contribution or refuse to do so according 
to his own wishes. 

Sailors make their applications for al- 
lotments for their dependents to their 
commanding officers, and their depend- 
ents make applications to the Navy De- 
partment. Soldiers make their appli- 
cations to their commanding officers and 
their dependents to the War Department. 
If the soldier or sailor fails to make 
application for class-A dependents, such 
dependents can make application to the 
Navy or War Department as the case 
may be. The wives and children of serv- 
icemen do not have to prove that they 
are dependent, but all dependents in class 
B must prove that they are dependent 
and that the soldier or sailor has been 
furnishing in one way or another a sub- 
stantial part of their support, and we 
think that will include services rendered 
in working for and caring for dependent 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, grand- 
fathers, and grandmothers. 

The Government will make allotments 
for dependents of our servicemen who 
are in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades. These grades include buck 
privates, first-class privates, corporals, 
and line sergeants, and comparable 
grades in the Navy. It will be observed 
that these do not include the three higher 
grades of sergeants. These provisions 
also apply to comparable grades of serv- 
icemen in the Navy and do not include 
higher petty officers of the Navy and do 
not include ensigns, first or second lieu- 
tenants, or other higher officers of the 
Army or Navy. Allotments or allowances 
will not be paid by the Government for 
any servicemen in the Army except in 
grades 4, 5, 6, and 7, which are the lower 
grades, and this applies likewise to the 
Navy. 





National Unity Assures Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
speech I made over the Blue Network, 
Wednesday evening, August 5, 1942: 


I am very grateful to the blue network 
for giving me radio time this evening to dis- 


cuss national issues and the war and to 
emphasize that national unity assures vic- 
tory; that we will win the war if it takes 


6 months or 6 years, provided we have na- 
tional unity. 

Within less than 6 days, the result of the 
primary contest in my district for the nom- 
ination of a Representative in Congress on 
the Republican ticket will be known. 

I confess that I hope and expect to carry 
all three counties, Orange, Dutchess, and 
Putnam, and practically every city and town 
in the district. If I do not receive more votes 
than all three of my opponents combined, 
I shall be disappointed. The enrolled Repub- 
licans of the Twenty-sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict will select their own candidates with- 
out the need of any advice or assistance from 
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the PM, the Daily Worker, or even the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

I am informed by my friends throughout 
the district that the primary is in the bag 
for me, in spite of the unprecedented sums 
of money spent by my opponents on political 
advertisements, radio, bands, headquarters, 
workers, mailing letters, and meetings. 

Where all the money comes from will proba- 
bly never be known, but I claim to be an in- 
Girect benefactor to the newspapers and radio 
stations in Orange and Dutchess Counties by 
attracting into the district huge campaign 
funds to defeat me. There is an unholy al- 
iance between left-wing new dealers, Com- 
munists, and rabid millionaire intervention- 
ists to purge me from Congress. These groups 
apparently will stop at nothing by use of 
money or violent attacks to encompass my 
defeat. 

My opponents are merely pawns in the 
battle to purge me for being a noninterven- 
tionist before Pearl Harbor and for having 
done everything in my power to keep America 
out of war until prepared and unless at- 
tacked. This was the unpardonable sin for 
which I must be defeated at all costs by this 
unique and extraordinary alliance of left- 
wing new dealers, Communists, and a hand- 
ful of millionaire interventionists, and their 
social fellow travelers. 

The theme of the campaign from the start 
was to attempt to undermine the confidence 
of the voters by a constant repetition of a 
number of smear charges interwoven with 
personal abuse, innuendos, and direct false- 
hoods. 

My opponents, both within and without 
the district were annoyed because I replied 
to the smear charges and sent an answer to 
all the voters in the district. This apparently 
was unfair on my part to defend myself and 
take the fight to the voters and give them an 
opportunity to make their own decisions after 
they had the facts presented to them. 

Anyhow the smear campaign has bogged 
down and actually boomeranged against my 
opponents, which is natural, as the Ameri- 
can people are fair-minded and sportsmanlike 
and become disgusted with personal smear 
attacks 

My opponents also seem to think that it 
is unfair that I, a sincere nonintervention- 
ong with 80 percent of the American 
before Pearl Harbor, now favor a vig- 
and efficient conduct of the war until 
final victory. To them it is positively un- 
sportsmanlike on my part to urge all-out 
Service, Sacrifice, and effort to win the war 


ist al 


people 


orous 





at the earlie possible moment, no matter 
what it costs in blood, sweat, tears, and 
money 

The fact that I offered to serve as a colonel 
of a colored combat regiment last March is 
just not playing cricket, according to those 
youthful interventionists in my district who 


yé d aloud for war prior to Pearl Harbor 











I preferred to let other peoples’ sons do 
the fighting for them Thank heavens we 
do not have many of this type in our district. 
They evidently forget that I volunteered and 
SC dina mbat regiment in the last war. 
It is fortunate for the country that most 
terventionists are marching along shoulder 
houlder with noninterventionists to win 
wal It is only a small number of the 
rabid ; malicious species of interven- 
tionists who want to purge every noninter- 
ventionist and thereby endanger national 
unity and impair our all-out war effort. 
They pparently would prefer to defeat a 
noninte itionist Member of Congress than 
win t war As for me, I would rather win 
wal be elected. 
There is another act of mine that my oppo- 
nents feel is actually shocking and grossly 


unfair to them and that was my introduction 
f a bill in Congress in 1939 to prohibit the 
selling and shipment of scrap iron to Japan, 
which the administration opposed. It was the 


ne rap iron made into Japanese bombs 











that sank our warships at Pearl Harbor and 
killed our soldiers and sailors there. 

I assume it was equally unfair of me to 
try to reserve 50 percent of the defense 
weapons for our own use in the lend-lease 
bill. 

What would Gen. Douglas MacArthur not 
have given for 2,000 modern combat planes, 
1,000 tanks, and large quantities of artillery 
and antiaircraft guns? If he had had 2,000 
modern planes, the probability is that the 
Japanese transports could not have gotten 
near enough to land troops in the Philippines. 

I now want to discuss the alleged fortifi- 

ation of Guam, the biggest fake and fraudu- 
lent issue in the campaign about which even 
such fine men as Maj. Gen. William Haskell 
have become confused and fallen for the in- 
spired New Deal propaganda. I have a high 
regard for General Haskell, both as an officer 
and as an American citizen. There are no 
better, but General Haskell for the past few 
years has been busy training his own division 
and has done a fine job. 

He was badly misinformed about the al- 
leged fortifying of Guam and did an injustice 
to Members of Congress, both Democrats and 
Republicans, for not voting for something 
that was never brought up. 

I want, in the most emphatic terms, to 
deny that there was ever a vote in Congress 
on fortifying Guam. It was never recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt or Acting 
Secretary of the Navy Edison. The vote was 
on a $5,000,000 dredging project, mostly for 
the use of our commercial pan-American air 
lines. 

The alleged vote on fortifying Guam is 
merely a fraudulent New Deal campaign issue 
and has been repudiated by numerous honest 
and able Democrats in Congress, including 
the chairmen of the Naval Affairs Committees 
of the House and of the Senate. If we had 
attempted to fortify Guam as an air base, 
1,400 miles from Tokyo, in 1939, it would have 
involved us in the war several years earlier, 
as I pointed out at the time. : 

Winston Churchill, Prime Minister to 
Great Britain, in his speech before the Sen- 
ate a few months ago, stated that it was 
fortunate for Great Britain and the United 
States that Japan had not attacked us a year 
before, as it would have been disastrous to 
both of us. Knowing what we know today, 
it is indeed fortunate that the Congress was 
not asked to fortify Guam in 1939. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Suppose Japan had tried to fortify an air 
base 1,400 miles off our Pacific coast, and 
within flying distance of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. The American people would 
have been inflamed, and properly so, with 
hate and hosiility which would have rapidly 
eventuated in war. There were other reasons 
why the administration did not ask Congres: 
to fortify Guam. It is surrounded by Japa- 
nese islands and would have been cut off 
and the huge sums necessary to fortify it 
wasted and its air force and garrison com- 
pelled to surrender either by direct attack or 
starvation 

There is a determined and brazen con- 
spiracy among some new dealers and rabid 
interventionist newspapers to try to blame 
noninterventionists in Congress for the dis- 
ster at Pearl Harbor and r the surrender 
of the Philippines. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. No Member of Congress, 
Democrat or Republican, interventionist or 
noninterventionist, had anything to do with 
Pearl Harbor, and, least of all, the noninter- 
ventionists, who certainly did nothing to pro- 
voke war or were in any way responsible for 
the dastardly Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The Army, Navy, and the administration 
were in charge at Pearl Harbor and not Con- 
gress, or any Member of Congress, and the 
same holds true of Guam and the Philip- 
pines. The noninterventionists are, however, 
united and determined in helping to win the 
war at the earliest possible moment and win- 
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ning a just and lasting peace afterward, or 
otherwise the sacrifice will be in vain. 

I also want to take this occasion to read 
to the radio audience an extract from an 
article by John O’Donnell, published in the 
Washington Times-Herald on March 30, 1942, 
and which I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on April 13. It is indicative of the 
attitude of left-wing new dealers against 
those Members of Congress who, in accord- 
ance with the will of the American people, 
tried to keep us out of foreign wars unless 
attacked. 

Mr. O’Donnell was reporting speeches made 
at the Overseas Writers Association dinner 
held at the Willard Hotel, attended by Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter and 
Secretary Knox. 

“The American Senate must be taught the 
facts of life. * * * The important thing 
is to put an end to criticism of the Roosevelt 
administration by whatever means may be 
necessary. Be ruthless as the enemy—get 
him on his income tax or the Mann Act. 
Hang him, shoot him, or lock him up in a 
concentration camp.” 

This sounds like the wild ravings of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and the very system we in 
free America are fighting against in totali- 
tarian nations. Yet this is the avowed pro- 
gram of the left-wing new dealers to purge 
noninterventionist leaders and outspoken op- 
ponents of the New Deal by any means in 
their power, including the income tax, Mann 
Act, or smear attacks. It is time for the 
American people to wake up before it is too 
late and defend the right of free speech and 
free institutions and not follow in the foot- 
steps of the Nazis, Fascists, and Communists, 
The attempt of the small group of radicals 
to purge Members of Congress who repre- 
sented the overwhelming sentiment of the 
Nation is a disservice to national unity and 
impedes our all-out war effort. 

While the sons of former interventionists 
and noninterventionists are fignting shoulder 
to shoulder to win the war, a small group of 
radicals and die-hard and malicious inter- 
ventionists are continuing to raise pre-war 
controversial issues and to fight pne-war 
battles. 

There is only one issue now, and that is to 
win the war, and to do so there must be na- 
tional unity, and anyone or any group who 
interferes with that is aiding and helping the 
enemy. 

I voted on the important pre-war issues 
with approximately 90 percent of the Re- 
publican Members of Congress, and sup- 
ported every Army, Navy, and Air Force ap- 
propriation bill since 1938. 

I cannot conceive anything more detri- 
mental to national unity than for a handful 
of fanatical interventionists to insist for po- 
litical reasons on reviving and rehashing 
these pre-war measures which at the time 
were supported on the basis of what was best 
for America. Let us have unity in America 
and not disunity for political purposes. 





Disabled American Veterans Make Excel- 
lent Records as Guards on National 
Defense Projects 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of July 21 I placed in the Recorp a 
statement relative to disabled veterans 








sets forth that the servicemen contribute | contributions for class-B dependents is | out the need of any advice or as 





being utilized in connection with na- 
tional defense activities. I also published 
at the time a letter I had received from 
Mr. Peter M. Griffin, commander of the 
St. Louis chapter of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

I have just read a very interesting 
article in the semimonthly publication of 
the Disabled American Veterans dated 
July 28, relative to this matter. This 
article contained a letter that was writ- 
ten to National Service Officer William 
E. Leach, of St. Louis, by Mr. William 
S. Flohr, an engineer connected with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. I 
am including that article as part of my 
remarks: 


Guarp Joss ARE SECURED FOR DISABLED—ST. 
Louis DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OFFICER 
Has OUTSTANDING Success IN PLACING EM- 
PLOYABLE DISABLED COMRADES 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cooperation between Na- 
tional Service Officer William E. Leach, of this 
city, and officials of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation have resulted in the em- 
ployment of nearly 100 disabled veterans here 
as guards at the defense plants in this area. 

While visiting in Washington and national 
headquarters of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans recently at Cincinnatti, Comrade Leach 
proposed that other national service officers 
and department and chapter Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans officials conduct a similar pro- 
gram and secure employment for employable 
disabled veterans in their area. 

A letter received by Comrade Leach from 
William 8S. Flohr, a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation engineer, representing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, is quoted: 

“Dear Mr. LeacH: In connection with the 
photos of guard forces employed on two de- 
fense projects under my supervision, I have 
just a brief statement that I wish to make. 

“All of these men are veterans of World War 
No. 1 and have seen active service. There is 
no physical examination required nor in my 
opinion is it necessary, however, alertness, 
efficiency, courtesy, and appearance are es- 
sential and I am glad to state that all of the 
men have fulfilled these qualifications to per- 
fection. 

“These men, who entered the service of 
their country as young men, have, in the 
trying times preceding this war, been pushed 
around due to minor disability and Sstate- 
ments that ‘they were too old,’ until their 
morale was almost gone. They have now 
taken a new lease on life and fee! as if they 
had a place in our war effort. 

“Most of our young men are now entering 
active service in our armed forces. Who 
would be better qualified to protect the plants 
producing the vital war materials necessary 
for these boys to bring us victory than the 
men who had to use these same materials in 
the other World War? Who would be ex- 
pected to be more patriotic or loyal Ameri- 
cans? I am sure in this connection, that it 
would be a tough assignment for a news- 
paper reporter to gain access to the grounds 
for publicity purposes or anyone else for any 
purpose, unless properly passed by the guard 
force. 

“In connection with this, I wish to extend 
my thanks to Mr. William Leach, liaison 
officer, Veterans’ Administration, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.; Mr. Cyrus S. Henshaw, Super- 
intendent of the Veterans’ Relief Commis- 
sion, Edwardsville, Ill., and Mr. FP. W. Bender, 
of St. Louis, for their active cooperation. 

“Now that this movement is started, I 
think that if the veterans’ organizations 
would get their shoulders to the wheel it 
would become Nation-wide and the country 
would benefit by it.” 


APPRECIATES COOPERATION 


A letter, dated June 9, addressed to Com- 
rade Leach and signed by Fred W. Bender, 


chief of guards and defense-plant protection 
engineer of St. Louis, is also quoted: 

“I wish to express to you my sincere appre- 
ciation for the splendid cooperation I have 
received from the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and Veterans of Foreign Wars under my 
command who are guarding the two vitally 
important projects at Madison, Ill. and 
Granite City, Ill. 

“In February of 1942 these veterans were 
recommended by you as patriotic, loyal 
Americans, competent to efficiently carry out 
the duties of guarding war projects. 

“On June 14, 1942, the veterans stationed 
at Madison, I[l., will have completed 4 
months of service. During these 4 months 
the citizens of St. Louis, Mo., have been 
advised, through our local newspapers, of 
the incompetent and inefficient manner in 
which certain projects have been guarded by 
men who are not veterans of World War 
No. 1. At Madison, Ill., we have yet to expe- 
rience any disloyalty. The men have made a 
splendid record. I am sure they will con- 
tinue to do so for the duration. 

“The veterans stationed at Granite City, 
Til., have likewise proven themselves to be 
the very men we need to guard our war proj- 
ects and plants. 

“IT wish also to advise you I am going to 
continue employing veterans of the first 
World War on all forces under my command 
in this district. 

“May I thank you for your personal inter- 
est and cooperation, without which I doubt 
I could have organized the efficient, loyal, 
and patriotic group of men now in service.” 


When we hear on all sides that there 
is a scarcity of manpower, it seems to 
me that more attention should be paid 
to the employment of disabled veterans, 
especially in connection with those who 
were assigned to duty to guard war plants. 
In the first place, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the loyalty of men of this type. 
That, of course, is extremely important. 
They also have a thorough knowledge of 
firearms, have been schooled in discipline, 
and their alertness and efficiency make 
them extremely valuable. For instance, 
I am now going to include a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Grant Wyatt, Jr., superin- 
tendent of the Frazier-Davis Construc- 
tion Co., to Mr. William E. Leach on this 
subject. 


FRAZIER-Davis CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Madison, Ill., July 28, 1942, 
Mr. Witu1aM E. LEACH, 
Veterans’ Administration Facility, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Dear Str: Mr. Fred Bender has requested 
me to write you concerning the experience 
we have had on this project in using ex- 
servicemen of the first World War as a guard 
force. 

Our experience with these men has been 
uniformly very satisfactory. We have found 
the men furnished us here intelligent, ener- 
getic, loyal, and conducted themselves in such 
manner as to hold the respect of both work- 
men and management that came in contact 
with them. 

We have to a large extent endeavored to 
employ only those veterans that had overseas 
service, inasmuch as the guard force is en- 
trusted with firearms, and it is our desire 
to have only such guards as are familiar 
and experienced in the carrying of and use 
of firearms. 

Yours very truly, 
FRAZIER-Davis CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Grant Wyatt, Jr., Superintendent, 


I might say that the project where the 
guards are employed is one of the largest 
of its kind in the country. 

This organization, originally confined 
to disabled veterans of the World War, 


sistance from 
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under the act of Congress of July 15, 
1942, was permitted to change its name 
from the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War to Disabled American 
Veterans, and therefore all of those who 
have had honorable service in the armed 
forces of the country during time of war 
will be eligible to membership. The cam- 
paign to place veterans in these jobs un- 
doubtedly will be beneficial to those who 
have been disabled in the present war, 
anc I think it certainly should be en- 
couraged. Even though partially handi- 
capped, there are many ways in which 
disabled veterans can participate in the 
war program. 





A Tribute to the Late Christopher 
D. Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS H. CULLEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1942 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in paying tribute to the memory of 
my dear friend and late colleague, 
“Christy” Sullivan, from the State of New 
York. His untimely passing was a great 
shock to me and I am sure that his many 
devoted friends had a similar reaction. 

I had the pleasure of knowing him for 
many years and considered him to be 
one of the finest and most lovable gen- 
tleman that I had ever had the privilege 
of meeting. I had the good fortune to 
serve With him in Congress for over 20 
years and during all those years, I have 
never known him to say an unkind word 
about anyone. In recent years we served 
together on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and I always found him to be 
most cooperative and helpful. 

He was idolized by the people of the 
lower east side of New York whom he 
represented in Congress for so many 
years. They will have some measure of 
satisfaction in knowing that their de- 
voted friend was genuinely admired and 
respected by his former colleagues in the 
House of Representatives and host of 
friends throughout the country. This is 
the rich heritage that he leaves his chil- 
dren and grandchildren. I can think of 
nothing better that any man could do. 

May he rest in peace, comforted in the 
thought of having lived a kindly and re- 
ligious life. 





We Are Living Our War Aim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp I include a splen- 
did, thoughtful, and correct article writ- 
ten by James Morgan and appearing in 
the Boston Globe of Sunday, August 16, 
1942. This article brings out in a forci- 
ble and prominent manner a fact that 
the present-day dictators overlook, that 
the people of the United States are not a 
race; they are a people welded together 
by a common link, their love of the great 
principles of mankind that our country 
stands for. 
The article follows: 


We Are Livinc Our War AIM—UNITY IN 
AMERICA OF THE WARRING RACES OF EUROPE 
Is AN EXAMPLE FOR THE HEALING OF THE 
WORLD 

(By James Morgan) 

In a war that is pretendedly for setting up 
the Germans, the Italians, and the Japanese 
as master races Over a subjugated world, 
American unity is exposing that issue as a 
fake. If there really were such thing as a 
racial conflict, this greatest of immigrant 
nations would not be astonishing all behold- 
ers by its solidarity. On the contrary, we 
would be hearing the call of the diverse 
strains of blood that course in the veins of 
our people, and our country would be torn 
apart along ugly lines of cleavage. 

In the philosophy, or rather the propa- 
ganda, of the Axis, mankind still is in the 
tribal stage. Beneath a thin veneer of civili- 
zation, we still are in the old, irrepressible 
tooth-and-claw struggle of barbaric 
when Mongol, Hun, Goth, and Vandal swooped 
down upon decadent tribes and rejuvenated 
the human family. 

The solid front of resistance that the Euro- 
pean peoples transplanted here in America 
are presenting to that claptrap strips off the 
cloak with which Nazi ideology seeks to cover 
the naked truth that the new order of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese war lords 
is only a trumped-up sublimation of the same 
old imperialistic lust for the conquest and 
domination of the world. If this were in 
reality a clash of racial instincts, we Ameri- 
cans would feel it in our very pulses. We 
could not escape the infection, as we so cOm- 
pletely have escaped it. Instead, we see and 
understand that we are at grips with nation- 
alism gone stark, raving mad. 


F. D.’S GRIM IRONY 
The millions of Americans of German and 
Italian birth or descent have sensed that fact. 
They have turned a deaf ear to Goebbels’ 
crafty appeals for them to do what, in the 
vocabulary of the underworld, he terms an 
inside job on u Loyally, unitedly, they are 
standing up for their own American national- 
ity 

irony in President Ro 
ing the foolish expectation 
uld play upon the 
ens of the Ger- 
an Eisenhower to 
preparing to es- 


Z to com- 


ages, 


fan-born Edward Corsi should have been ap- 
pointed chairman of the board to sift out the 
dangerous from the trustworthy in that group 
in New York. LaGuardia, son of an Italian, 
is mayor of our metropolis, and Poletti, an- 
other son of an Italian, is lieutenant governor 
of our Empire State. 


COUSIN T. R.’S LITTLE JOKE 


Apparently the same brand of humor runs 
in the Roosevelt family. When cousin Theo- 
dore was police commissioner of New York 
a notorious agitator came over from Ger- 
many to put on an anti-Semitic campaign 
clear across the United States. Upon his 
followers asking that the opening meeting 
should be protected by the police from Jew- 
ish violence, T. R. promised to give it to 
them, while I am sure mischief twinkled in 
his eye and gleamed on his celebrated teeth. 

When the Jew-baiters entered the hall 
they were flabbergasted to find themselves 
walking between rows of 30 Jewish police- 
men. That turned the laugh on them and 
took all the fight out of the meeting. One 
brash youth did try to start something, and 
a fellow Jew in uniform promptly threw 
him out. What had been carefully plotted 
as a great national movement died abornin’, 
It was a hilarious example of the Ameri- 
can faith that if you give a bad cause rope 
enough it will hang itself and die without 
the glory of martyrdom. 


STUMPING NAZI PROPAGANDISTS 


In their humorless way, the Nazi propa- 
gandists had a hard time thinking up an 
explanation of our sending over Generals 
Eisenhower and Spaatz to carry the fight 
to the “master race.” After a lot of chew- 
ing on their pencils, they decided to take 
the line that it was a recognition by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that our best generals are 
of German ancestry. They added the boast 
that the Germans “who make up so big a 
percentage of the American forces, are rec- 
ognized as the best soldiers in the United 
States.” That was not quite the note to 
finish on, and Goebbels thought up this one 
as°a snapper: “But are they going to be 
suckers enough to fight their own flesh and 
blood?” 

LEAST OF OUR TROUBLES 


Americans generally have been surprised to 
discover that the least of our troubles in this 
war is with what the law sternly defines as 
“enemy aliens,” or with foreign-born citizens 
from enemy countries or with the multitude 
of American-born citizens of recent descent 
from enemy lands. Of the nearly 700,000 
Italians, more than 300,000 Germans, and 
some 90,000 Japanese who registered on De- 
cember 26 as unnaturalized residents, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation up to August 
1 had found cause to take into custody only 
1,713 Italians, 3,654 Germans, and 4,838 Jap- 
anese, 

In other words, upon investigation it was 
deemed safe to trust with their freedom all 
but about 10 out of each 100 German sub- 
jects in this country and all but 3 minus in 
each 100 of Italian subjects Far from a few 
of these enemy aliens, after searching inquiry, 
are trusted employees in defer industries. 
This is in accordance with President Roose- 
velt’s dictate that ‘“‘we cannot afford the eco- 
nomic waste loyal, pa- 
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an opportunity to be taught the great Ger- 
man language in schools and colleges, nor of 
denying ourselves the enjoyment of hearing 
German music. 

There are several reasons for these wel- 
come gains. One of them is that we have the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which did 
not exist in 1917-18, and we rely on its 
highly intelligent vigilance to take care of 
the few active Hitlerites in the country. 
For another thing, we have more confidence 
in our German neighbors since they proved 
the distrust of them in the other war to 
have been unwarranted and unworthy. 

Finally, we are all 25 years older and 
maturer as a nation. Americans have grown 
together more in the past quarter of a century 
while they have anxiously watched Europe in 
danger of going to pieces than they were uni- 
fied in the three-quarters of a century before 
while a torrent of immigration was pouring 
in upon our shores. As the Old World seem- 
ingly has been disintegrating, the New World 
has been integrating under the pressure of 
the law of self-preservation. Our unity has 
been treasured more and more as a rare and 
precious gift. 


OUR PEACE AIM IN FLESH AND BLOOD 


Peace aims are a profitable subject of dis- 
cussion in a necessary preparation of the 
public mind for the end of the war. But 
necessarily they are mostly theories on paper. 

Fortunately, our main peace aim is a living 
thing of flesh and blood. It is what we call 
the American way. While we are all seek- 
ing to preserve it four ourselves, we are at the 
same time exemplifying it as a means for 
the healing of the world. 


Campaign Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD I include the following speech made 
by me at the meeting of Northern In- 
diana Republicans, Oliver Lake, La- 
grange County, Ind., Thursday evening, 
August 13: 


Fellow Hoosiers and fellow Republicans, I 
am happy and grateful for the privilege of 
meeting with you here today. I am proud to 
have a share with you, the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party in the tremendously impor- 
tant duty of shaping the course of the elec- 
tion campaign into which we are entering. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to come 
here from my neighboring district in behalf 
of your own Congressman, GrorGE W. GIL- 
LIE; and to participate in this occasion in his 
I can say to you sincerely that there 
is no Member in the House of Representatives 
for whom I feel greater affection and respect. 

I have worked very closely with Dr. GILLI£ 
day after day since he and I went to Wash- 
ington to represent the people of Indiana, 
and I think I have come to know what kind 
f a Representative, and what kind of a man 
e i In the first place, he is a fine, true 


honor 


riend, the kind of a fellow you're just nat- 
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} 
1 
urally proud to know Beyond that, he has 
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onvinced me of his complete sincerity and 
devotion to the responsibilities of his office. 
I know from watching him work, and from 
watching the record as he has made it that 
folks of the 


can well be proud. 
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I know you will agree with me when I say 
that the people up here in your corner of 
the State are lucky in the man who repre- 
sents you. I know you will agree with me 
when I say that Grorcr Gituie richly de- 
serves the continued support of this district, 
and that he is going to get it in the form of a 
majority even larger than those you have 
given him in previous elections. 


ELECTION IMPORTANCE 


There probably has never been an election 
campaign which current candidates and 
party leaders have failed to describe as “the 
most important in our political bistory.” As 
a matter of fact, it is only rarely that such 
description is overstatement. Each elec- 
tion—any election—under a constitutional 
government is a test of a people’s desire and 
ability to exercise its sovereign rights wisely 
and well. Each election—any election—is the 
healthy function upon which free govern- 
ment feeds; the final safeguard upon which 
personal and national liberty depends. 

There come crises in our national life, how- 
ever, transcending any that have gone be- 
fore. We are today at the most critical period 
of our existence. Upon what we do as a peo- 
ple now depends the whole future of Amer- 
ica, yes, even the entire course of world his- 
tory for generations to come. We must face 
the stark, bitter truth that in the first months 
of this life-or-death struggle, the tide has 
gone strongly against us. We must not blink 
the cold, hard fact that we can lose; and that 
between us and victory lies the toughest job 
that ever confronted any nation in this 
world’s history. 

REAL TIME OF CRISIS 


At this critical juncture, therefore, there 
are simply no words to describe the tran- 
scendental importance of this election, now 
ess than 12 weeks away. Far above any 
other instance in our history, we, the Amer- 
ican people are called upon to prove that we 
as sovereign individuals can and will, through 
our own volition, preserve our liberties under 
a free government. : 

At this critical moment, we simply can’t al- 
low mistakes, delays, faulty decisions; for 
any one of our errors or delays may be fatal. 
How can we, then, first as patriotic Ameri- 
cans, and second, as Republicans, contribute 
most effectively toward our total war effort 
and the security of the American Republic 
and the American way of life in the forth- 
coming campaign and election? 

As the minority party, our principal role its 
that of “loyal opposition,” our principal 
duty is that of aleit, unselfish, constructive 
criticism. While United Nations strategists 
plan a “second front,” we must remain wide 
awake to the unescapable fact that you and I 
and every other loyal American are engaged 
in the most serious sort of battle on our 
“third front” to preserve constitutional gov- 
ernment and the American way of life, the 
very things which our sons and brothers are 
fighting for around the world. 


CRITICS ROLE DIFFICULT 


This won't be an easy campaign for us as 
opponents of the administration in power 
Even in the best of circumstances, the lot of 
the critic is never a happy one. All too often 
the critic finds himself the victim of personal 
abuse and vilification, no matter how pure 
his motives, or how sincere and constructive 
his criticism. The more glaring the faults 
to which he calls attention, the more nearly 
unanswerable his argument, the more certain 
it is that efforts will be made to smear and 
discredit him. 

We know from sad personal experience 
through recent years just what we, as oppo- 
nents, may expect from the administration 
in power. The present Washington leader- 
ship has been ruthless and unscrupulous in 
its efforts to destroy anyone who has stood 








firmly against it. It is a leadership, in fact, 
which will not tolerate independent thinking 
even from members of its own party. 


TREND REVEALED 


When a New Deal appointee in the bu- 
reaucracy created during the past 10 years 
disagrees with the policy in effect at the 
moment he is quietly but effectively stripped 
of position and influence. When a Demo- 
cratic Senator or Congressman, thinking of 
the people he was elected to represent, balks 
at a New Deal policy or strategem, the admin- 
istration whip at once begins to crack around 
his ears. If he cannot be driven back into 
line by internal pressure then the adminis- 
tration ax is sharpened for him, and a cam- 
paign to “purge” him follows. 

Even if administration spokesmen had not 
revealed the pattern for the coming campaign 
it would be a simple thing to predict from 
past performances the kind of a battle any 
opponent of the New Deal will be facing. 
Fortunately for the enlightenment of the 
voters, however, administration members, 
from the President right on down, have re- 
peatedly shown by words and action just 
what the strategy will be. 

There will be a most intensive drive to sell 
the American people the preposterous idea 
that there must be no criticism of the admin- 
istration; and that the President must have 
an overwhelming majority in both Houses of 
Congress, if the war is to be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully. 

Along with this there will be an equally 
strong effort made to stamp the blame for 
our entry into the war, for our grave unpre- 
paredness for war, and for our heartbreaking 
delays and failures to date, upon those who 
have opposed the President in any way. 

UNFAIR STRATEGY 

Right here I went to say that with all the 
emphasis it is possible for me to place upon 
the statement that we as Americans and Re- 
publicans must make every possible effort to 
expose and destroy this obviously illogical, 
unsound, and unfair strategy at the very out- 
set of this campaign. These aren’t rational 
issues. They are the worst kind of emo- 
tionalism, that wiil arouse strife, bitterness, 
confusion, and disunity at the time when our 
very national existence depends upon our 
ability to keep cool, think straight, and pull 
together. 

I repeat, therefore, that we must 
this strategy at the beginning, and keep on 
smashing it wherever and whenever we en- 
counter it 

What about criticism of the administra- 
tion? I know of no better refutation of the 
fatuous contention that a wartime adminis- 
tration must not be criticized than that offered 
by Woodrow Wilson, our Democratic Presi- 
dent in the last war. Speaking on this sub- 
ject, Wilson said, “We do not need less criti- 
cism in time of war, but more. It is hoped 
that criticism will be constructive, but better 
unfair criticism than autocratic repression 
Honesty and competency need no shield of 
secrecy.” 

There is very little you need to add to that 
If incompetency, political favoritism, or po- 
litical considerations of any kind are ham- 
pering our war effort, or burdening the Amer- 
ican peopie unnecessarily, the only cu is 
vigorous and insistent criticism which will 
enlighten and arouse the people to action 
On the other hand, if mistakes are condoned 
or permitted to remain hidden from the peo- 
ple, you can simply write it down as in- 
evitable that they will not only remain un- 
corrected, but that new and costlier mistakes 
will develop. 


smash 





INEFFECTIVE WAR EFFORT 


What about the absurd contention that the 
effectiveness of our war effort will depend 
upon the President having an overwhelming 
majority in Congress? Frankly, it is hard for 
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me to believe that administration candidates 
and supporters will advance such an argu- 
ment, even in the face of the evidence that 
they are doing so. 

That is simply another way of saying that 
only those who have been and are blind fol- 
lowers of administration policy have the wis- 
dom and the patriotic zeal to promote Ameri- 
can victory. It would make just as much 
sense to say that none but the administration 
faithful could be trusted in responsible as- 
signments in our armed forces, the civilian 
war agencies of the Government, and our war 
industries. Honestly, the contention is just 
that absurd and unfair. 

I want to go more thoroughly into that con- 
tention, but in connection with the invidious 
campaign to smear and destroy those persons 
and forces who have opposed the administra- 
tion anywhere along the line. 

WHERE BLAME BELONGS 

Who really is to blame for our being 
plunged into this war, for our complete un- 
preparedness for it, and for the heart-break- 
ing incompetency, errors, failures, and delays 
to date? Is there a shred of evidence to sup- 
port this smear campaign, or to give credence 
to the claim that opponents of the admin- 
istration blocked either a more successful 
foreign policy or the development of adequate 
American military strength? 

From inauguration day, 1933, when Presi- 
Gent Roosevelt took office, right down to date 
the New Deal has enjoyed overwhelming ma- 
jorities in Congress. Like no other Chief 
Executive in our entire history, President 
Roosevelt has had friendly, cooperative—yes, 
even blindly faithful majorities in Congress 
to do his bidding. 

The record from 1933 to this minute will 
reveal just one important instance in which 
Congress has defied the President, namely, 
the refusal to permit him to destroy or sub- 
jugate the Supreme Court and the Federal 
judiciary. With mo other single important 
exception, this Chief Executive has gotten 
everything he has demanded of Congress 

The record is too clear on this point to 
leave even a shadow of doubt. In fact, i 
bitter history that the earlier New Deal ma- 
jorities so completely abdicated their re- 
sponsibilities to the Constitution and to the 
people that they simply turned the Federal 
purse Over to the President and passed 
portant legislation as it was written in the 
White House without, in many cases, so much 
as reading the laws before their enactment. 


t is 


im- 


RESULTS OF YIELDING 

The result is known to every person who 
reads and thinks. In that brief period of 
panicky desertion of duty, those majorities 
found that they had so competely delivered 
themselves into the power of the Executive 
that they were practically powerless to resist 
any demand by bim. It is exaggeration 
to say that this President has practically had 
the legislative power in his vest pocket since 


not 


1933, and the small Republican minority has 
been helpless to change the situation by 
initiation of defeating legislation. 

If the President had merely chosen to do 
s0, he could have directed any reasonable 
amount of the billions spent for “pump 


priming,” relief, and social experimenting up- 
on the strengthening of our armed fo 
and money so me before Pearl 
Harbor would have provided just as much 
employment and certainly more st 
our depressed economy. 

Instead, the President drove out of h 
ministration and out of the Army, men 
pleaded with him to spend at least a part of 
that money for the Army and Navy. He re- 
peatediy called armament spending unpro- 


spent any t 
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ductive, boasted of the fact that American 
wealth was buying “social betterment’ while 
other nations were spending for war, and 
spoke of the idea of a two-ocean Navy a 


} “just plain dumb.” 
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MUFFED OPPORTUNITY 


If the President and the administration 
actually foresaw our participation in this war, 
there never was a time when he could not 
have formulated and followed any foreign 
policy which the best diplomatic minds in 
his administration considered the wisest and 
safest. He could also have courageously and 
honestly placed the truth about the situation 
before the American people, who would have 
responded to that honesty and courage loyally 
and wholeheartedly. 

Instead, he chose to withhold vital in- 
formation and to confuse the American 
people with assurances that his every step was 
keeping us out of war. As late as May 1940 
he asked for defense appropriations of a mere 
$4,000,000,000, and immediately afterward 
urged Congress to adjourn because there was 
nothing more for Members to do except make 
epeeches. 

WHERE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS 

Since the real beginning of the defense and 
war program, the President has received every 
bit of money he has requested for the ex- 
pansion and equipment of our armed forces, 
and every bit of extraordinary power required 
to organize the American economy for defense 
and war production. No one will know until 
the history of this war is written just how 
much indecision, political considerations, and 
the refusal to delegate authority will have 
cost us in time, money, and precious lives; 
but this much we do know: The record is 
burdened with unmistakable evidence that 
the cost is going to be staggering. 

This much can also be said for certain: 
The entire responsibility rests squarely upon 
the New Deal administration, which has had 
overwhelming support from the people and 
from Congress, and which has received from 
Congress everything necessary for the job. 

In the light of the record, the smear 
campaign looks just as weak and absurd as 
the contention that only the unfaltering new 
dealers can effectively support the war ef- 
fort in Congress. What possible purpose can 
there be, then, behind this strategy? 

To me, this all boils down as a part of the 
campaign to weaken and destroy constitu- 
tional government in America. It is a part of 
the campaign of attrition being waged 
against Congress, the principal bulwark of 
representative government. The campaign 
is by no means new, even in America. It has 
been going on here all the time that it has 
destroyed representative government in 6&0 
many countries throughout the world. 


EXECUTIVE ENCROACHMENTS 


It doesn’t do to dismiss the threats to con- 
government and the American 
way of life lightly, simply because the attack 
has been only partially successful to date. 
in the first place, this attack has already 
ween far more successful than you may think, 
in the second place, it will now be doubly 
dangerous bet wears the false face of 
patriotism and w 1e name of emer- 
gency 
The everlasting drive to concentrate power 
the Federal Executive, which bit by bit 
encroached upon the legislative and judi- 
branches of our Government, is almost 
npleted with the breath-taking scope of 
j wartime authority which has 
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ause it 
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»onding loss of authority in 
we hope this departure 
1ce contemplated by the 

be only temporary; and that 
1ce will be restored at the 
ney. But it is not enough 
t is fatal to think that the 
ce place automatically. It 
rget the history of the 
ring which we have seen 
sreedy, power-hungry bu- 





reaucracy that has grown almost beyond our 
ability to control or defeat. 

Bureaucracy, totalitarianism, dictator- 
ship—call it by any name you please—never 
retreats. A bureaucrat who once has en- 
joyed authority never willingly relinquishes 
it. Even in the most serene and normal 
times, therefore, this constant threat con- 
fronts representative government. I know I 
need not emphasize the alarming degree to 
which the danger increases in this dire 
emergency. 

I cannot, however, overemphasize two re- 
lated facts. In the first place, the forces 
that would destroy us are not all within the 
framework of the Government. There are 
literally thousands of individuals, many of 
them ceadly clever, assiduously at work 
against us. Representing every imaginable 
“ism” from the vague, scholarly dreamer to 
the outright unscrupulous rascal driving for 
personal advantage, they constitute an enemy 
not one whit less dangerous than the Axis 
foes with which we are engaged. These 
forces are seldom organized in groups which 
can be readily identified. In fact, secrecy 
is a main feature of their technique. There 
are some brilliant minds and obviously a lot 
of money in this legion. 

Most unfortunately, these plausible, usual- 
ly mendacious rascals are able to dupe large 
numbers of entirely sincere and loyal patriots 
into supporting this drive. In fact, the un- 
suspecting individual’s loyalty and patriotism 
are the very emotions played upon to win him 
to this trend. The individual is so wound 
up in the battle against the enemies of per- 
sonal liberty and free government abroad that 
he may not realize until too late that he has 
been playing right into the hands of his 
enemies right here at home. 


G. O. P.’S IMPORTANT JOB 


There is no bigger or more imperatively im- 
portant job for the Republican Party right 
here and now, therefore, than to lead the 
battle on our “third front.” 

We should consider ourselves in service, not 
only for this campaign but for the duration, 
just as surely as though we were wearing 
our country’s uniform. In fact, we ought to 
consider that we owe our greatest responsi- 
bility to the men in our armed forces. While 
they are fighting abroad the enemies of free- 
dom and the sovereign right of men to govern 
themselves, we must hold this “third front” 
against the enemies right here at home who 
would destroy our personal liberties and our 
representative government. 

When the enemies abroad have been de- 
stroyed, we must so have held our own front 
that we can welcome the warriors home to a 
free, constitutional government and the 
American way of life which they and their 
children have a right to expect. 

We must, also, have so worked to influence 
the type of peace which will be written and 
the kind of international order which will 
result, that we will be insured against the 
idealistic, footless twaddle which too many 
dreamers and planners are now trying to foist 
upon us. 

We have made many serious mistakes in our 
international relations since the last war, but 
none worse than our unrealistic, impracticable 
treatment of international trade. We simply 
won’t have the strength, the surplus wealth, 
to continue and multiply these mistakes, as 
Vice President WALLACE in his latest speeches 
has urged. 

Start right now to show the folly of his 
suggestion that we must plan to make syn- 
thetic rubber only for the duration, and 
that we must go back to our old sources of 
natural rubber after the war 

How does WALLACE know that the British 
and Dutch will ever be able again to exploit 
Asiatic labor in peonage, or that they wil 
ever regain their former world monopoly in 
natural rubber? If they do resume domina- 
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tion of those poor peoples, how then do these 
dreamers expect American labor and farmers 
to compete with those conditions? If we 
leave these dreamers to their own devices, we 
may wake up to find that they have traded 
our high wage scales and a good share of our 
American standard of living for another 
dream which can never come true. 


NOT AN EASY FIGHT 

As I said at the outset, the fight will not 
be an easy one. Because we are faced with a 
strategy that is based very largely in emo- 
tionalism, the only hope of minimizing 
strife, confusion, and disunity rests in our 
ability to smash that basic strategy with 
facts, truth, and logic. 

I have said this many times before, and I 
will say it at every opportunity: I have a 
great deal of confidence in the American peo- 
ple’s ability to think straight and make wise 
decisions in emergencies—if there is a lead- 
ership which will be honest with them and 
give them all the essential facts. That is why 
I have not accused and will not accuse the 
American people of complacency, indifference, 
to our perils, or lack of zeal for the job ahead. 

I know where the trouble lies, and I say 
to you flatly that the sole trouble now is the 
confusion, the doubt, the almost complete 
lack of information for which timid and tem- 
porizing leadership alone is responsible, 

PEOPLE NEED TRUTH 

Give the people the plain, simple truth; 
stand squarely on the important issues; and 
promise nothing but that no favoritism will 
be played during the back-breaking, heart- 
breaking job which every thinking person 
knows in his heart is ahead of us if we are 
to preserve the American republic and the 
American way of life for ourselves and our 
children, 

Show them fairly, factually, and dispas- 
sionately the mistakes that have been, and 
are being made; and show them how we pro- 
pose to correct them. 

Show them where political timidity has 
bowed to pressure groups, where selfish, po- 
litical interest has defeated effective admin- 
istration; and give them some evidence that 
our candidates have the courage and the 
stamina to reject expediency and to fight for 
the right kind of legislation and administra- 
tion, no matter whose political corns may be 
trampled. 

Ours is simply a job of constructive en- 
lightenment, the job of getting to the people 
the necessary information upon which to base 
a wise decision. If we accomplish that job, 
there is no doubt in my mind as to what the 
people's decision will be, 


Dedication of Service Flag at Holy Rosary 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege last Sunday afternoon to 
have a small part in a most inspiring 
observance, the dedication of a service 
flag by the Holy Rosary Church of Pas- 
saic, N. J. To date 350 young men of 
this parish are now in the military serv- 
ice of our country and under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Francis P. Kowalczyk, 
pastor of the church, War bonds totaling 
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more than $105,000 have been purchased 
by parishioners. 

Stanley E. Gusty, of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Heraid-News, wrote on Monday the fol- 
lowing story of the event: 


Hoty Rosary CHurcn Unrurts Service FLAG 
WiTH 350 Stars 


(By Stanley E. Gusty) 


Patsaic’s Holy Rosary Catholic Parish un- 
furled yesterday afternoon a huge red, white, 
and blue service flag in tribute to the 350 
young men of the east-side parish who have 
already gone into military Service. : 

In a colorful ceremony that started on the 
stairs in front of the Wall Street Church and 
ended inside the edifice when the thunder- 
storm began, the banner was blessed by the 
Rev. Francis P. Kowalezyk, pastor of the 
church. 

Present were Congressman Gorpon Can- 
rreco, Consul General Syiwin Strakacz, of 
New York, representing the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, and Mayor Thomas J. Ken- 
nedy, Park Director Benjamin F. Turner, and 
Public Works Director Nicholas Martini. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
BONDS BOUGHT 


A highlight of the occasion was an an- 
nouncement by District Court Judge Stanley 
J. Polack, who was master of ceremonies, that 
Holy Rosary parishioners had purchased 
$105,000 worth of War bonds. After the out- 
break of war, Father Kowalezyk had set a 
goal of $100,000 for the parish. 

Each Sunday for the last several mouths, 
Father Kowalczyk has been exhorting his 
parishioners, from the pulpit, to buy War 
bonds to help the boys of the parish fighting 
in the front fines. 

The flag was unfurled in front of the 
church while the drum and bugle corps of 
Our Lady of Mercy Church of Whippany, 
where Father Kowalczyk had served 3 years 
as pastor before returning to Passaic after 
the death of the Very Rev. Canon Stanislaus 
J. Kruczek, played the Star-Spangled Banner. 

“This is just a little bit of the honor we 
hold in our hearts for our Holy Rosary boys 
and all the boys in the service,” declared 
Father Kowalczyk after blessing the banner. 
“Our boys are willing and ready to fight for 
the freedom of this country and for the free- 
com of the world. They have gone away to 
fight, yes, even to sacrifice their lives if neces- 
sary, to bring liberty as we enjoy it to nations 
unjustly and unfairly attacked.” 


GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE 


Congressman CaNnFrieLp told the large gath- 
ering of parishioners that the ceremony was 
“more than inspiring” to him. 

“It is noble, it is patriotic, it is sacred,” 
he declared. “In peacetime or now during 
the war, I have never seen a greater American 
picture. What an encouraging picture to 
send to our boys fighting on land, on the sea, 
and in the air the forces of aggression and 
Oppression. 

“Down through the centuries the Polish 
people, who have had to go through so many 
fires and suffer so many sacrifices, have never 
lost their faith in God, their love of liberty. 
They brought this faith and this love to 
America, where it has become one of the 
strong forces in molding the sturdy Ameri- 
can character and fiber of this day and hour 
when Americans, remembering God and lib- 
erty, move forward to turn back the treach- 
erous foe. 

“I do not have to tell you how the Polish 
people of this community have always rallied 
to the colors at every call. This flag today 
tells only a partial story. Behind these boys 
at the front are thousands of loyal, patriotic 
home folks working in the factories, buying 
War bonds and stamps, and praying for an 
early and complete victory. 

“Our Passaic boys will be happy to hear of 
this dedication today, Our message to them 


is that we sense our responsibilities on the 
home front and we will never let them down. 
Our daily prayer to God will be that each 
and every one of us may be permitted to do 
more. With such a spirit, with such a re- 
dedication, we will not fail God and lib- 
erty.” 
CONSUL GENERAL’S TRIBUTE 

Consul General Strakacz, who held a Cab- 
inet post when the late Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski was Premier of Poland, declared 
that “we are in this war together until vic- 
tory is won.” He paid tribute to Holy Rosary 
mothers whose sons have answered the call 
to the colors. 

Mothers and fathers of Holy Rosary youths 
in service were guests of honor at the cere- 
mony. They stood in front of the church 
holding lighted candles. Mayor Kennedy 
referred to the candles as “the light of free- 
Gom being shown to the world” by the sons 
of Holy Rosary parishioners. 

The invocation was given by the Reverend 
Anthony Kurzynowski, assistant pastor, and 
the Polish national anthem and the Polish 


hymn were sung by 8t. Hedwig’s Choir, 
under the direction of Prof. Adolph 
Komarowski. 


Parish organizations that participated in 
the ceremony were Rydz-Smigly Post of the 
Polish War Veterans and its Ladies Auxiliary, 
the Rosary Society, group 86, of the Assorcia- 
tion of Sons of Poland; Holy Rosary Boy 
Scouts, Archbishop Cieplak Society, 6&t. 
Stephen's Society, Holy Rosary Young Men’s 
Club, and the church altar boys. 

Nicholas Tomezyk was chairman of the 
committee that raised funds for the pur- 
chase of the service flag. 





Shall Salesmen Strike for Gas and Tires? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks I insert here- 
with the following article that describes 
the plight of the traveling salesmen of 
America. This article appears in the cur- 
rent issue of The Sample Case, the offi- 
cial monthly publication of the United 
Commercial Travelers issued at Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 

SHALL SALESMEN STRIKE FOR GAS AND TIRES? 


According to the information now in our 
hands, the gas rationing board have removed 
all salesmen except those who sell farm and 
heavy machinery and medicine from the 
upper class. All other salesmen will receive 
only enough gas to travel about 400 miles per 
month and this means their near ruin. No 
grocery salesman can possibly cover his ter- 
ritory on such an allotment. No salesman of 
any commodity can exist on such a territory. 

It is difficult to understand this. Before 
Mr. Roosevelt became President he wrote an 
article for The Sampie Case and in that article 
he said: 

“I am moved to wish that before any man 
offer himself for public affairs that he spend 
some time as a traveling salesman.” Today, 
as President, he seems to have forgotten the 
things he said then and his appointees not 
only say salesmen are unnecessary but they 
seek to destroy them. 

Today, the salesmen are sending their sons 
to war. They are buying bonds and are pay- 
ing income taxes as well as the countless 
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other taxes that fall upon them. They are 
serving on Civilian Defense committees in ail 
parts of the country. They are carrying good 
cheer to all parts of the country and are 
helping to explain as well as investigating 
many suspicious characters and because of 
their training and their travel they make good 
investigators. 

All of this will, of necessity, stop when 
the salesman can no longer travel—and there 
are a million of them who must stop if they 
cannot travel. Unless the salesman earns an 
income he net only cannot pay an income 
tax but will have no income on which to 
pay a tax. Unless he can earn an income 
he cannot purchase War bonds, He ean ill 
afford even to give his time in civilian de- 
fense if his income is cut off because his 
needs will not grow less. 

In our mail recently we have had Several 
letters—one from the chairman of a ration- 
ing board—suggesting that the salesmen “go 
on a strike”; that they Cease making every 
kind of contribution for a week or a month 
until the Government realizes that they are 
a force to be considered. 

We do not say that salesmen should strike. 
We give you the suggestion just as it came to 
us, for your consideration. Labor unions 
strike for more pay and they get it with 
little criticism. We do not know what they 
are doing for the war effort beyond working 
for higher and even higher pay. We do not 
agree with all of the “hogwash” of the great 
patriotism of a worker who is earning ten 
or fifteen dollars per day and then strikes 
for more money. We do think that those 
who are not permitted to work have a few 
rights. 

There is no more certain way to destroy 
America than to force idleness and lack of 
money on a million families that have Geen 
accustomed to comforts earned by a salesman. 
We shall, we fear, hear more often the ques- 





tion “what is wrong and what have we to 
fight for when we receive no consideration”? 
and we have heard it all too frequently. It 


is a serious matter and ome that every true 
American should consider. 

It has already been admitted that 
rationed to save rubber and at the same time 
we are told that a small amount—3,000 tons 


gas 1S 


of rubber combined with 100,000 tons of re- 
claimed rubber will keep a million cars re- 
treaded and we are told that the Nation 
recently collected almost three times th: 


at 
much used rubber. We learn of refineries 
pouring gas into “dry tanks” (that means 
holes in the ground). The Government itself 
admits that the gas rationing is not really 
necessary and then we read that in the States 
where gas has been rationed the dealers have 
bsen allowed to raise the price several cents 
per gallon. Isn’t it time to have this whole 
matter carefully considered and fa 
tained? And is it time for salesmen to dem- 
onstrate their power and their value to the 
Nation? 
What do you think? 


cts ascere 





A Mother’s Feelings for Her Son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON, LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following poem which 
appeared in the August 13, 1942, issue of 
the Syracuse (Nebr.) Journal-Democrat, 
W. K, Keithley, editor, written by Mrs. 
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Joe Ballon, of Atkinson, Nebr. Mrs. Bal- 
lon wrote the lines to express a mother’s 
feelings after her son had called her from 
Washington: 


The telephone rang last evening, 
Just after I'd gone to bed, 

I got up and answered it quickly, 
And this is what was said: 


“Hello, is this you, mother?” 
Came the voice of my boy so dear, 
I felt this message coming 
And stood there trembling with fear. 


“How are you tonight, mother darling, 
I hope you are feeling all right, 

But thought I must call and tell you 
I'm leaving the States tonight. 


“And I hope, mother, you'll not worry, 
For I know I'll be all right. 

As you know, my dear country needs me, 
And for it I'm going to fight. 


“Say ‘Hello’ to my brothers and sisters, 
And all of my friends back there, 
Tell them I said to be faithful, 
And I ask them to do their share. 


“It may be a long time, dear mother, 
*Till you get a letter from me. 

I can’t say where I'm going, 
But somewhere across the sea.” 


I could not give way to my feelings, 
And didn’t know just what to say. 

I just told him we'd been so lonesome 
Since the day he went away. 


Then I told him to be careful, 
To be honest, brave, and true, 
And I know the stripes of Old Glory 
Will still wave when they are through. 


I know that our Saviour is watching 

And our prayers will carry you through, 
“Time is up now, mother darling, 

And I must say ‘Goodnight, dear, to you.’” 





Road to Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Daily Record of August 19, 1942: 

ROAD TO VICTORY 

America’s tremendous military production 
and power are unquestionably beginning to 
make themselves felt in this truly global war. 

In addition to the continuing action in the 
Solomons, which is still indecisive but plainly 
a major offensive drive against the Japanese 
developing with advantage to the American 
forces, various actions on other fronts are 
emphasizing the presence of armed contin- 









gents of the United States. 

American fighter pilots have made 31 sorties 
against the Germans across the English Chan- 
nel in 48 hours. 

American bombers have damaged at least 
three and probably four Italian cruisers in a 
Greek port 

Other American bombing planes have 
heavily attacked the Japanese base at Nan- 
chang in China, and another in northern 
Honan Province, and possibly still another 
on the Island of Formosa. : 

Strong American units are active in Egypt, 


and are assembling in Ireland, Iceland, and 
Australia 

And, of course, the antisubmarine campaign 
off our own Atlantic and Gulf coasts is one 





of the crucial actions of the war, and is almost 
exclusively an American action. 

In fact, it has been reliably reported that 
American military, naval, and air forces are 
in action on a total of 32 fronts in the war, 
which means American participation in fight- 
ing on most of the land and water areas of 
the world. 

It is a big war, and America is obviously 
playing a big and vital part in it. 

When account is taken of the fact that 
America has been in the war much less than 
a@ year, and in that time has been compelled 
not merely to gird itself for war but to recover 
from stunning early set-backs in the war, the 
widespread activities and considerable accom- 
plishments of our armed forces are impressive. 

However, all of our activities and accom- 
plishments thus far represent little more 
than a beginning. 

Our armed forces abroad are only a frac- 
tion of those now in training. 

The volume of our war production which 
has reached the various and far-flung fronts 
is only a fragment of the total production 
of which America is capable. 

America has only begun to fight. 

America has scarcely started to produce. 

Thus, the important contributions we have 
already made to the winning of the war are 
only tokens of the greater contributions still 
to be made. 

The enemy nations know what this means. 

They have always known the capacities of 
America for war production and for potential 
manpower. 

They made two fatal mistakes about Amer- 
ica, one being the mistake of thinking Amer- 
icans would not fight in any circumstances 
or under any provocation, the other being 
the mistake of thinking American equipment 
and armed forces could not reach the remote 
fronts of a global war. 

They were wrong on both counts, and prob- 
ably realize it. 

Americans are already fighting to good 
effect. 

American production has been shipped and 
delivered to every front. 

And the full might of America is still to 
be thrown into the conflict. 

America and her Allies will surely win this 
war. 

It may not be won soon. 

It will certainly be won at great cost. 

But we have the means to win, and the in- 
defatigable and unconquerable spirit to win— 
and in addition, a just cause to inspire us 
and the free institutions of our own land and 
the dignity and freedom of all mankind to 
defend and preserve. 

The war to date has had its defeats and 
frustrations for America, but it has set itself 
surely and inexorably into a pattern of vic- 
tory which warrants our utmost confidence 
and our supreme faith. 





Wright Aero Earns “E” Pennants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
flagstaffs of the five Wright Aeronautical 
plants in Paterson, N. J., and vicinity 
there are flying today, just beneath the 
Stars and Stripes, swallow-tailed Army- 
Navy pennants bearing the large let- 
ter “E.” 


Wright Aero earned it— 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Says the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News 
editorially. 

Those who make the motors know that it is 
their own who are going to use them. Those 
who are using them know they can depend 
upon the quality as well as the quantity. 


The Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
also praises the great Wright family of 
workers on all they are doing to turn out 
the mighty engines which propel the air- 
craft of the United Nations in their 
world-encompassed fight for liberty. 
Says the News: 

The “E” is for excellence—but it is more 
than just the excellence we came as students 
in schools to recognize as a mark of good work 
in studies. It means excellence in perform- 
ance of a job for our country, for the decent 
part of the world, for our boys scattered the 
world over, giving of their lives and their 
life’s blood for the all-out pattern of a decent 
life. 


All America should salute Guy 
Vaughan, Myron Gordon, and the thou- 
sands of loyal, hard-working citizens for 
the all-important contribution they are 
making to that fast-growing air power 
which will lead the way in defeating the 
forces of aggression and oppression, 





You Can’t Do Business With Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Post of August 18, 1942: 


You Can’t Do Bustness WiTH HITLER 


There’s a newspaper in our town which 
thinks you can do business with Hitler. 

Which one? One guess. Right! The Daily 
News, of course. 

Before Pearl Harbor, it points out, Herbert 
Hoover used to think he could do business 
with Hitler in arranging for us to feed Hitler's 
victims in Europe. 

“He was confident of his ability to close the 
necessary contracts with Hitler’s government,” 
the News editorializes. 

“We think that Mr. Hoover ought to be 
allowed to attempt the experiment.” 

We can’t believe that the News doesn’t re- 
member as well as you do what has befallen 
every person and nation which has “attempt- 
ed” the “experiment” of closing “the neces- 
sary contracts” with Hitler. 

So, will somebody please explain what could 
be behind the sudden suggestion that we have 
one of our elder statesmen, a former President 
of the Republic, open negotiations with Hitler 
on any subject whatever? 

CROCODILE TEARS 

The News expresses deep sympathy for the 
people who are starving in Europe now and 
the vastly greater number who must starve 
this winter. 


But the News implies that the Nazis too 
have sympathy, as witness “the fact that the 
Germans have recently agreed to let three 
shiploads of food go from Montreal in Swed- 
ish ships to starving Greece.” 

There is the sympathy of the crocodile, if 
we ever saw it. 











APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


For, look, here is the way the Germans use 
their weapon of food in that same starving 
Greece as reported by the Associated Press 
from Istanbul: 

“After having subjected the Greeks to an 
intense food shortage for more than a year 
the Germans are now promising abundant 
food and good pay for Greek workmen who 
will sign up for labor in Germany. 

“The Nazis are recruiting Greek labor with 
similar inducements for work on German 
naval projects on Crete and for work in the 
vicinity of Athens, presumably on airports 
to be used by the Luftwaffe.” 


GOEBBELS’ LINE 


The starving Greeks may be excused for 
occasionally believing those promises. But 
we must not. It is bad enough, if freemen 
are driven into slavery for Germany through 
false promises. It would be a thousand times 
worse if we supplied the food to make those 
promises good, 

If we supply food to Greece, the Germans 
will take it. If they do not take all of it, 
food will be left only for those who must be 
kept alive to work for the Axis. If those en- 
slaved men and women are fed food supplied 
by us, then Germany will not have to provide 
even the minimum of food now allotted to 
Axis slaves. 

The whole idea is preposterous. 

It boils down to this: Germany would be 
glad to have us take over the job of feeding 
Germany’s slave labor. That’s the only basis 
on which we can do business with Hitler. 
Now, or ever. 

Again we say, we don’t believe the News 
and its companion newspapers, the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald and the Chicago Tribune 
deliberately parallel the Dr. Goebbels line 
in their editorials. A great proportion of the 
men and women from all parts of the Nation 
who wrote to Representative HOLLAND after 
he had brought out their editorial policies 
and practices onto the floor of the House for 
examination and review think otherwise. By 
20 to 1 they want an official investigation. 

We suspect an inveStigation would show 
that the publishers of these papers evolved 
their strange editorial line by simply follow- 
ing their noses. 





President Quezon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include therein the speech which 
I delivered August 19 on the occasion 
of President Quezon’s_ sixty-fourth 
birthday: 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Filipino 
residents in the United States and Hawaii, 
and more particularly in the name of the 
46 community councils in this country, I 
have the great honor to address you on the 
occasion of your sixty-fourth birthday. 

It is my fervent hope, Mr. President, that 
today may be one of the very happy days of 
your life. I express this hope although I 
realize the heavy burden of responsibilities 
on your shoulders at this most tragic time. 

It would be futile for me even to attempt 
to list your innumerable accomplishments as 
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leader of the Filipino people and first Presi- 
dent of our Commonwealth. However, since 
I have known you for many years and have 
been happily associated with you in official 
service since the inauguration of the Com- 
monwealth in 1935, I am going to mention a 
few of what I consider your cutstanding 
qualities, and the deeds that have made you 
the great leader of our people. 

Your sense of justice, your concern for all 
the people, particularly those who have had 
fewer opportunities in life, have enshrined 
you in the hearts of the Filipino people. For 
a quarter century they have looked to you for 
relief and consolation. 

You have concerned yourself always with 
the political and economic progress of our 
country. Through your personal initiative, 
our industries, our farms, and our trade de- 
veloped to great prosperity. 

You have never been given to chicanery or 
political revenge. In your broad conception 
of people, men of all nationalities, of all 
races, of all creeds have had equal and fair 
opportunity in our country. For that reason, 
they all love and respect it. 

You have been generous with your friends, 
whether they were with you or against you. 
Always in the end you have overlooked the 
faults that are brought about by human 
weakness and respected differences of thought 
and of opinion. 

You have been the standard bearer of de- 
mocracy, and the champion of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

It is almost out of place here to recall the 
sad and arduous days through which you 
have passed since December 7. You have 
rallied your people to fight against Japan’s 
furious assault; under your guidance they 
resisted the invasion to the last ditch. 

Personally, you have risked your life and 
the lives of your family to preserve the ideals 
which you have always had in your own soul. 
You were the symbol of the principles for 
which our soldiers fought and died. ‘You de- 
liberately refused to leave the Philippines un- 
til the very last ray of hope was gone. 

Mr. President, the Filipinos in the United 
States and Hawaii rejoice at your presence 
here. You are still the promise in our hearts 
of the redemption of our people. 

Your arrival in this country has given the 
Filipino people—particularly those of us liv- 
ing in the United States—a new hope. Mcre 
than that, you have given us an added in- 
centive to take up arms in reprisal of one 
of the great outrages of history. 

It is this spirit, Mr. President, that moves 
us all to honor you tonight. I feel distinctly 
privileged, therefore, to wish you a happy 
birthday on this 19th of August, in the name 
of all our countrymen in America, and to 
wish you health and strength to carry on the 
heavy task which Providence has placed before 
you. 





Outlaw Strikes Must Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a few eve- 
nings ago the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] delivered an ad- 
dress over the radio on the subject Out- 
law Strikes Must Stop. This is a sub- 
ject which, unless conditions change, 
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must receive the early consideration of 
Congress. The timely address of the 
gentleman from Georgia should be read 
by every Member of Congress, and under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
same herewith: 


My fellow citizens, the world is in the 
midst of the most savage and destructive war 
ever known. 

The United States of America with her tre- 
mendous reserves of enlightened manpower, 
machine power, and natural resources is the 
one last, best hope of the world for the pro- 
tection and perpetuation of freedom and 
progress. If we fail to stop the march of 
these men tearing the world apart in their 
lust for power, the state of the world will be 
horrible beyond conception. 

As true today as in the days when he 
spoke them are these words of Thomas Jef- 
ferson: 

“The station which we occupy among the 
nations of the earth is honorable, but awful. 
Trusted with the destinies of this solitary 
Republic of the world, the only monument of 
human rights, and the sole depositary of the 
sacred fire of freedom and self-government, 
whence it is to be lighted up in other regions 
of the earth, * * * all mankind ought, 
then, with us, to rejoice in its prosperous, 
and sympathize in its adverse, fortunes as 
involving everything dear to man. And to 
what sacrifices of interest or convenience 
ought not these considerations to animate 
us? To what compromises of opinion and in- 
clination, to maintain harmony and union 
among ourselves, and to preserve from all 
danger this hallowed arc of human hope and 
happiness, * * * The last hope of human 
liberty in this world rests on us. We ought 
for so dear a stake to sacrifice every attach- 
ment and every enmity.” 

The tragedy of our situation today, my 
fellow citizens, is that we have not for so dear 
a stake been willing to make those compro- 
mises of opinion and inclination, to main- 
tain that harmony and union among our- 
selves; to sacrifice all attachments and en- 
mities as the immortal Jefferson admonished 
us to do. Listen to some other words of his: 

“My God! How little do my countrymen 
know what precious blessings they are in pos- 
session of and which no other people on earth 
enjoy. 

“Sole depositaries of the remains of human 
liberty, our duty to ourselves, to posterity, 
and to mankind, calls on us by every motive 
which is sacred or honorable, to watch over 
the safety of our beloved country during the 
troubles which agitate and convulse the resi- 
due of the world, and to sacrifice to that all 
personal and local considerations.” 

For us to fail to produce and to deliver the 
machines, and munitions and supplies of war 
would mean that our fighting forces would 
be defeated; rot by a foreign enemy of su- 
perior strength and intelligence, but by be- 
trayal behind the lines, on the home pro- 
duction front. It would be a defeat of this 
Nation not by an alien enemy of superior 
intelligence and strength, but by of 
our own people. 

I do not intend now to recount the many 
millions of man-days lost in the war produc- 
tion through strikes before Pearl Harbor. I 
want to deal this evening with what the labor 
leaders say are “outlaw” strikes— 
which they have no control, so they claim. 
If there are any groups, unions, or others in 
this Nation. who can by striking impede the 
production and delivery of war supplies, and 
if those groups are beyond the control of the 
leaders, then it is high time, for the sake of 
the men who are dying on the far-flung 
battle fronts, and for the sake of the broken 
hearts of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
wives, and children here at home, that such 
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strikes over 


sisters, 
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groups immediately be stopped in their tracks. 
If the executive department of the Govern- 
ment cannot or does not do this, the Congress 
must. 

After the Pearl Harbor attack the leaders 
of organized labor made a solemn covenant 
with the President and the American people 
that there would be no more strikes. 

The deadly peril of this Nation had been 
tov much used by labor leaders intent upon 
taking advantage of the situation to bring 
about the closed shop and the extortionate 
work fees, and to increase their personal 
power. But in the sirikes which have taken 
place since that solemn covenant more than 
a million man-days have been lost in war 
production. Faced with these strikes, these 
union leaders have protested that they could 
not control these striking unions. Thus, on 
their own statements, the leaders have con- 
victed themseives of being either unwilling, 
or unable, to keep their solemn covenant with 
the American people and the President. 

Every hour lost in the production and de- 
livery of machines and munitions of war is 
costing the lives of hundreds of men and is 
breaking the bodies and shattering the minds 
of hundreds of others. Remember, you 
fathers and mothers of boys in the service, 
one of these needlessly sacrified men may 
be your son. It seems inconceivable that 
there should recently have been a strike in 
the Fisher Body Works at Flint, Mich., a plant 
exclusively engaged in war production, which 
lasted a week or better, and which involved 
20 question of wages, or working conditions, 
or closed shop, or maintenance of union, or 
any other fundamental question related 
either to workers or to unionism. 

What was the cause of this strike? A pub- 
lic statement by the company in the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal of July 19, 1942, and never 
denied, says: 

“The strike on the face of it was over spe- 
cial smoking privileges. * * * On June 
30 some of our employees stopped work and 
went outside for a smoke. * * * Later, 
certain groups of employees requested smok- 
ing privileges throughout the plant at any 
time. This, of course, was refused. 

“On July 13 about 40 employees again 
stopped work and went outside the plant to 
smoke. This was not only a violation of the 
smoking rules, but a deliberate hold-up of 
war production, contrary to instructions of 
plant management.” 

What would those heroic men who so long 
withstood an enemy of overwhelming force 
in the “fox holes” of Bataan think if they 
mew that any workmen at home wanted to 
stop war production for time out to smoke? 

The New York World-Telegram of Wednes- 
day, July 22, states that a million man-days, 
up to that time, had been lost through these 
outlaw strikes since the solemn covenant was 
made between the union leaders and the 
people of the United States, through the 
President 

“That means,” says this newspaper, “on the 
basis of past unit production figures com- 
piled by the Government, loss of enough time 
to build some 50,000 Garand rifies; 10,000 
.50-caliber machine guns; 200 pursuit planes, 
200 or so tanks.” 

Fellow citizens, we have long since realized 
that this war cannot be fought and won on a 
basis of “business as usual.” Neither can it 
be won a basis of “work and smoke as 
i r on a basis of “strikes as usual.” 
believe any considerabie percent- 
rank and file of union members 
sibly be in sympathy with these 
strikes. Many of these union mem- 
heir wives have sons fighting today 
battle front—sons from 

they can no , and whose 
abouts they do not know. It is incon- 
ble that fathers and mothers who have 


t the fi t who will have to go 
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front, p ibly could condone strikes 
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which disrupt and delay the production and 
delivery of the machines and munitions their 
sons, along with the rest of our brave fight- 
ing forces, so desperately neeci. 

These outlaw strikes must be stopped. 

Win this war we must. We must continue 
our war efforts without any let-ups until 
absolute, complete victory is achieved for the 
United States and our allies. ‘The war effort 
must be continued efficiently and reientiessly 
not only on the battle fronts but on the 
home-production fronts as well. 

Let me remind you, my fellow citizens, that 
there are no labor unions in Nazi Germany. 
There are no labor unions in Fascist Italy. 
There are no labor unions in military Japan. 
Under the despots there are no such con- 
ditions as free unionism, the check-off sys- 
tem, the closed shop, collective bargaining, 
good wages, and decent hours. There are 
instead driven slaves working at the point of 
the bayonet, under the crack of the lash, 
under the very threat of death itself if they 
do not please their masters. We are fighting 
this war to prevent that condition from over- 
whelming the United States. We are fight- 
ing this war to release the other peoples 
of the world from such brutal, bestial 
despotism. 

There must be no vested interests in this 
struggle. Our Nation’s danger must not be 
exploited by any individual, class, or group, 
for special gains of profits or power. 

There can be no picket line on the victory 
line. 

A strike against 
against victory. 

Delay invites defeat. Because this is so, 
strikes are the most potent aids to the fifth 
columnists. 

Whenever the workers on the home front 
throw down their tools they are inviting our 
soldiers to throw down their rifies. 

Disrupted industry means disrupted pro- 
duction. Disrupted production means de- 
layed deliveries. Delayed deliveries mean de~ 
feats. Defeats means slavery and death. 

Strikes—or any other cause of disruption 
and delay in the production of machines and 
munitions—are no longer within the realm 
of social reforms or political considerations. 
They imperil every man, woman, and child 
in this Nation. They imperil all of the men, 
women, and children in the other nations 
now subjugated by the dictators, or which 
are fighting with us to stop this onslaught 
of the despots. 

Only a strong, united producing America 
can win this war. Only a unity which is 
practical and productive can win this war. 
Unity is not merely a slogan; it is not an 
empty phrase; it is intelligent cooperation 
translated into action. 

Our fighting forces cannot win this war 
unless we make our production forces ef- 
ficient and energetic beyond anything we 
have ever attempted. 

It is for us in the United States of America 
to say whether the future shall hold only 
tears and toil and taxes, or whether it shall 
glow again with hope, progress, and pros- 
perity 
; It is for us in the United States of Amer- 
ica to say whether or not the cause of liberty 
betrayed by selfishness and greed, 
indolence, and indifference, or whether we 
shall prove ourselves worthy of the great heri- 
tage of freedom and culture which our fore- 
fathers sacrificed and bled to give us 

It rests with us in America to say whether 
or not ours shall be an elective despotism, 
which was not the government cur fathers 
fought for, or a government founded on true, 
free principles; a government in which the 
powers shall be so divided and balanced that 
none can transcend their legal limits without 
being effectually checked and restrained by 
the others. 

Finally, my fellow citizens, it rests upon 
us here at home to determine whether of 
not those heroic men fighting on the far-flung 


preduction is a strike 


shall be 
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battie fronts shall suffer and die in vain, be- 
trayed by their own people behind the lines, 
or whether with our help they shall win a 
victory so decisive and conclusive that Amer- 
ica may help to write an enduring peace. 

We musi give, if necessary, all we have. 
We must spare no effort; we must shrink at 
no sacrifice; we must hesitate at no task to 
win this war, to preserve freedom, to assure 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity; to 
guarantee for ourselves and for the world 
that the suns of the summers to come, that 
the snows of the winters yet to be, shall fall 
upon a world freed of this menace of foreign 
dictators, mad with the lust for power. 

The souls of freemen must still aspire 
to find their destiny among the stars. 


Recommendations Made at the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Conference To Avert 


the Threatened Fuel Shertage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr.DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me, I desire to insert in 
the Recorp the report and recommenda- 
tions of the New England Governors’ 
conference at Augusta, Maine, on the 
fuel situation in New England. I heart- 
ily endorse the sentiment expressed in 
this report and feel that immediate steps 
must be taken to prevent a critical con- 
dition in New England this winter which 
may lead to illness, considerable suffer- 
ing, and a break-down of New England’s 
all-out war effort. 

The report follows: 


The New England Governors’ conference, 
sitting in Augusta, Maine, today with all six 
Governors in attendance, took action toward 
averting the threatened fuel shortage by 
making a series of specific recommendations 
addressed to Federal officials, the oil and coal 
companies, and the citizens of the region 
generally. 

The Governors unanimously agreed upon 
the following steps and voted to transmit the 
recommendations to the officials and or- 
ganizations most directly concerned in each 
case. Included among these are Harold L. 
Ickes, Solid and Liquid Fuels Coordinator; 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation; Donald Nelson, Di- 
rector of the War Production Board; Leon 
ienderson, Director of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, executives of the oi] and an- 
thracite coal] industries. These are the items 
acted upon by the conference composed of 
Govs. Sumner Sewall, of Maine; Robert O. 
Blood, of New Hampshire; William WB. Wills, 
of Vermont; Leverett Saltonstall, of Massa- 
chusetts; Robert A. Hurley, of Connecticut; 
and J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island. 

We respectfully call attention to the fact 
that so many conflicting reports on the fuel 
situation have confused our people—and have 
needlessly impeded our efforts to prepare for 
winter, particularly the campaign of pro- 
moting the early purchase and storage of 
anthracite, and the conversion of oil-burning 
equipment. 

Therefore, we respectfully request that 
Official reports on the fuel situation in the 
future be confined strictly to factual state- 
ments, and that optimistic statements, with- 








out foundation, based on hopes for the future 
rather than on actual performances, be en- 
tirely discontinued. 

We believe that the fuel and oil situation 
now in a hazardous condition in New Eng- 
land can be cured and that the necessary 
commercial and domestic supplies of fuel oil 
and gasoline can be maintained by the co- 
operative and energetic efforts of the Govern- 
ment, commercial users, and private citizens, 
if all do their utmost to obtain results. 

After careful consideration we believe disas- 
ter can be averted by the steps outlined be- 
low. However, even under the most optimistic 
view, the situation will remain extremely 
critical. 

1. We respectfully demand that the man- 
agements of the oil companies serving New 
England, the Petroleum Coordinator, and the 
Director of Defense Transportation continue 
and increase their efforts to insure an ade- 
quate movement of fuel to this area. We ask 
that the necessary steps be taken to ration 
transportation or to divert to New England 
sufficient tank cars to equalize in heating oils 
and gasoline the burden of the war effort be- 
tween the Middle West and Atlantic seabcard 
States. 

2. Additional supplies of fuel oil are best 
insured by shipment from the nearest pos- 
sible supply point. Therefore, we recommend 
that domestic heating oil be rationed at that 
source—namely, district No. 2 (the North 
Middle West) at the same time and to the 
Same extent as our own district No. 1 (east- 
ern seaboard). We believe that the sacrifices 
made necessary by rationing of gas should be 
equally distributed on a national basis so 
far as is practical and necessary to meet the 
minimum fuel and gasoline demands of New 
England. 

3. We insist that the oil companies serving 
New England at the earliest possible moment 
pool their terminal facilities for this emerg- 
ency to the end that the best possible use can 
be made of them for the communities they 
were designed to supply. 

4. We believe that New England should take 
every possible step to increase the speed of 
unloading and distributing the fuel oil which 
is reaching our terminals in quantities 
greater than these facilities are able to handle 
with the greatest efficiency because they were 
set up for access by sea. We are ready and 
willing to do our utmost, but are blocked 
by delay in the granting of priorities, which 
oil officials concede to be essential. The 
quantity of materials needed is trivial com- 
pared with the necessity for it and the results 
which its use can accomplish. We demand 
that the War Production Board or any other 
agencies involved expedite the availability of 
materials essential for increasing the unload- 
ing facilities at New England oil terminals. 

5. We urgently request the petroleum in- 
dustry to arrange to furnish at prompt and 
frequent intervals the essential facts and 
figures concerning their liquid fuel supply, 
storage and distribution facilities, in order 
that the necessary cooperation of officials and 
public in this emergency may be achieved by 
full information and an intelligent under- 
standing of the realities of the situation. In 
this connection, we thoroughly approve of 
the formation of the New England Distribu- 
tion and Supply Committee, composed of 
men from the six States of the area who have 
authority delegated by the Petroleum Coor- 
dinator for War. We request this committee 
to keep the New England Governor’s confer- 
ence currently advised of our supply position. 

6. In spite of all efforts, the latest infor- 
mation indicates that the supply of oil is 
likely to be gravely inadequate. In order to 
avert any slowing of war production, any 
threat to the health of our people, or any un- 
fair bearing of hardship, we again urge every 
oil user in New England, whether commer- 
cial or domestic, who can possibly do so, to 
convert oil-burning equipment to coal. This 











should be done at once. We also recommend 
storing as much wood as possible as auxil- 
iary fuel. 

7. We are assured that there can be suf- 
ficient supply of coal for domestic as well 
as industrial use. But we must prepare for 
greater demands, as already receipts by coal 
dealers are falling behind orders to the mines. 
Delay appears to be caused by failure of mine 
operators to produce necessary quantities for 
Shipment. One means of relief seems to be an 
increase in the hours of labor at the mines. 
It would seem apparent that the present 35 
hours per week will not produce anthracite 
requirements. We urge that mines be put on 
a 6-day basis immediately. 

8. Since coal must assume an ever-increas- 
ing burden from oil, we request that every 
consideration be taken into account before 
the collier fleet is further reduced and, in 
addition, if more vessels are taken over by the 
Government to place in other services on 
account of the over-all war effort, we ask 
that adequate substitute units or means of 
delivery of coal to the New England area be 
actually in hand and not just on order. If 
adequate means for keeping up normal supply 
routes are not maintained, the entire war 
effort in this area will be jeopardized. 





Petroleum or Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address en- 
titled “Petroleum or Politics,” delivered 
by me Monday, August 17, 1942, Mutual 
network: 

I have but one purpose in mind in speak- 
ing to this assemblage and the vast unseen 
audience of the Mutual network and that is 
to give, particularly to the people of the 
eastern seaboard, an accurate picture of the 
gasoline and fuel oil situation and to arouse 
them, through their Representatives in tbe 
Congress, to demand adequate relief. 

The Congress is not responsible for the di- 
lemma confronting the people of the 17 east- 
ern seaboard States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The confusion, delay, and outright 
failure to solve our difficulties must be laid 
at the door of the several agencies of the 
Government in charge of the fuel oil and 
gasoline supply problems 

With their obvious failure, I say it becomes 
the duty, the obligation of every Congress- 
man on the eastern seaboard to take what- 
ever steps may be necessary to find relief for 
our people. 

It was this sense of responsibility that 
prompted me to call upon the majority and 
minority leaders of the House to create a 
fact-finding committee to get a true picture 
of the situation and to find a solution if pos- 
sible. A committee of 10 was named with 
Representative William J. Fitzgerald, of Con- 


necticut, as chairman, and myself as vice 
chairman. We have worked intensively even 
while the Congress has been in recess 


My statements tonight are based on the 
committee’s preliminary report and my own 
independent observations 

The petroleum problem of the east coast 
includes gasoline, light fuel oil used for do- 
mestic heating, and heavy oil used for insti- 
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tutional heating and war Industry heat and 
power. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war over 95 
percent of all petroleum products were trans- 
ported by ocean tankers. Submarine war- 
fare and the transfer of tankers to war use 
has reduced this to a minimum. 

Since our committee began its investiga- 
tion, three of our recommendations have been 
carried out. 

1. Additional tank cars and barges have 
been diverted to eastern service. 

2. Higher priority ratings have been granted 
for proposed pipe lines. 

3. The Defense Supplies Corporation, a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation subsi- 
diary, announced that it will make up the 
differential in transportation costs between 
Texas oil and Mid-Continental oil out of the 
Public Treasury, making all taxpayers of the 
country share this burden. This has already 
resulted in a saving of 2'%4 cents per gallon in 
the price to eastern consumers. 

However helpful this may be, it is far from 
being adequate. The petroleum problem at 
the present time is administered by several 
and various agencies, such as rationing, price 
control, transportation, and Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator, often pulling in opposite 
directions and many times revealing amazing 
conflicts in views and opinions. In the inter- 
est of efficiency, I say that all control of petro- 
leum products should be placed under one 
head and that all public statements on the 
subject be issued by one office. Such a pro- 
cedure would not only remove the confusion 
now caused by many conflicting statements 
issued by the heads of the many bureaus and 
their subordinates, but it would also make it 
possible for those engaged in the petroleum 
industry to obtain their information and 
orders from one bureau rather than from a 
half a dozen. It would also greatly uplift 
the morale and confidence of the people 

I now make so bold as to predict 
after September 15 a coupon system of ra- 
tioning of fuel oil, similar to gasoline raticn- 
ing now in effect, will be instituted. I not 
only charge that this will be a mistake but, 
furthermore, in the light of evidence 
already presented to our committee, demand 
that the gasoline coupon-rationing program 


that 


be discontinued. If it is found necessary 
that rationing of gasoline and fuel oil be 
continued, then I say we should revert to 


dealer rationing and to a system which will 
reduce present hardships and prevent abuses 
developing under the present system. The 
lack of uniformity in size, color, and print 
of the present coupons is without doubt 
developing counterfeiting of these books and 
will help to encourage the creation of a huge 
black or bootlegging market. If the boot- 
legging of liquor flourished under prohibi- 





tion, certainly the bootlegging of soline, 
essential to driving, and fuel oil essential to 
the heating of our homes, will be d loped, 






It is variously estimated that the petro- 
leum shortage of the eastern seaboard is 
between 200,000 and 300,000 barrels per day, 
and this figure may be increased consider- 
ably during the winter months. I say that 
the answer to this shortage can be had by 
extending the rationing program to the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan, the unrationed portion of District No. l, 
and many other sections of the country 


where transportation other than by pipe line 
is the means of obtaining petroleum pr« 





ucts. Now, let me analyze what this recom- 
mendation will do, for I consider it the most 
important remedy now available 

District No. 2, which includes the pre- 
viously mentioned Central States produces 


in excess of 1,000,000 barrels per day. It 
sumes approximately 900,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum per day. By the immediate exten- 
sion of a 25-percent curtailment of con- 
sumption in district No. 2, over 250,000 bar- 
rels per day can be made available for the 
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eastern coast. The great war that we are 
now engaged in is a war involving an entire 
Nation and not merely the eastern seaboard. 
And the sacrifices caused by rationing should 
be spread to every part of the Nation except 
in those sections where such rationing will 
not help to alleviate our shortage. We are 
subjected to 50-percent rationing; surely it is 
not too much to ask others to accept 25-per- 
cent curtailment. Furthermore, if the ra- 
tioning program is extended to the sections 
I have proposed, it will release thousands of 
tank cars and barges for service to the east- 
ern seaboard. However, this must be done 
immediately and not after the November 
elections are over. And why do I say this? 
Because much of the surplus of petroleum 
products which can be built up in the Great 
Lakes region can readily and easily be trans- 
ported during the next few months over the 
waterways of the Great Lakes and the barge 
canals to the city of Albany; from that point, 
these petroleum products can be shipped 
down the Hudson River to the Middle At- 
lantic States while others can be shipped 
by short-haul tank cars and tank trucks to 
the New England region. This must be done 
now, immediately. With the coming of the 
winter season and the freezing of the Lakes 
and canals about November 1, this avenue of 
supply will be lost to us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to say that this is going to 
completely alleviate our situation, but I will 
venture the prediction that unless it.is car- 
ried out, we will have many a gasless day, 
that many a home will be without heating 
fuel, and that many an industry may have to 
be shut down by reason of the lack of heavy 
oil. We cannot foresee how mild or severe 

winter is about to descend upon us. We 

t do everything in our power to prevent 


disease and suffering because of cold homes, 


Public transportation facilities, which in the 


past have carried orly 20 percent of the load, 


t possibly carry all our war workers to 
ylaces of employment. They must have 
» for their automobiles. The opera- 
of our varied institutions and our great 
of the East must continue to 
I without interruption because of the 
lack of oil for heat and power. Therefore, are 
we in the East going to permit inefficiency, 
onfusion, or the playing of politics to pre- 
vent us from obtaining the relief which can 
» oby ly provided for us? I agreed to 
broadcast in the hope that 

to arouse the citizenry of the 

rn seaboard to demand action 

w. In my opinion, it is a ques- 

or freeze; write or walk. If you 

1elp, write your Congressman and 

rs demanding that they support 

: Fitzgerald- 


war industries 


roduc . 
duce ¥ 


tonioht 


mendations of the 
nmittee for the relief of the gaso- 
shortage on the eastern sea- 
have and are continuing to do 
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Coal Resources of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1942 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
ported that the Government is about to 
engage in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber by using the German process of 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., as described 





in Technical Paper No. 622, published by 
the Department of the Interior. This 
document was issued by Harold L. Ickes, 
Oil Administrator, through the United 
States Bureau of Mines. There are two 
Significant facts brought out in this re- 
port: 

First, that Germany uses for this proc- 
ess the synthetic oil derived by conversion 
of lignite coal. 

Second, that the Bureau of Mines re- 
port accepts the Champlin estimate of 
600,000,000,000 tons in the lignite reserve 
in North Dakota. This figure means that 
the North Dakota reserve is 10 times that 
for German lignite. 

Another significant fact is that the Bu- 
reau of Mines report shows that on aver- 
age samples of lignite, 55 tons of oil can 
be produced from every 100 tons dry 
mined and 60 tons of oil from every hun- 
dred tons of moisture-and-ash-free coal. 
Those are the findings of the chemists 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

In this report, Germany is credited 
with getting 100,000,000 tons of gasoline 
per year from its lignite reserves, besides 
the synthetic rubber which has made the 
advance through Russia possible. This 
has enabled Hitler to move his huge war 
machine through Russian fields, villages, 
and cities. When we have 10 times the 
reserves of lignite right in North Dakota 
as compared to the fields controlled by 
Germany, it would seem obvious that we 
should take advantage of what we have 
and develop it. Contributions in cash 
to Russia and England mean nothing 
compared to turning loose our storehouse 
of fuel and power and rubber. Should 
this Government once begin the process- 
ing of lignite on a large scale, we will not 
only have all the rubber we can use but 
will become overnight a rubber-export- 
ing country. 

Let me call your attention to Technical 
Paper No. 622 issued by the Department 
of the Interior for 1941 in which their 
chemists find that North Dakota lignite 
yields in tar distillates for the manufac- 
ture of explosives compare favorably with 
tar yields from the highest grade coking 
and steam coal. 

Applying this fact to the present situa- 
tion, we observe that a tar distillate plant 
located in North Dakota in the lignite 
fields where coal can be obtained for 
$1.15 per ton, with greatly reduced man- 
power in production, would do the same 
job as a plant at Pittsburgh, where coal 
costs four times that amount, and where 
far greater manpower is required in pro- 
duction. The operation at Pittsburgh 
might be justified if the tar acid content 
of Pittsburgh coal were greater than in 
North Dakota lignite, but the facts are 
that North Dakota lignite, per ton, has 
a far greater tar acid content. What 
possible argument can there be to refuse 
to take advantage of our huge natural 
resources lying idle in the lignite States? 

This does not mean the abandonment 
of Pittsburgh coal, for that coal is a 
coking coal sorely needed in iron and 
steel production, and that use should not 
be abandoned or lessened in the produc- 
tion of a product outside of the estab- 
lished business of Pittsburgh. 
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In order that I might not be charged 
with being too optimistic about the coal 
resources of North Dakota, I will state 
that according to Technical Paper No. 
622, referred to above, that the chemists 
found and published this fact: “In 1928, 
Campbell, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, estimated a reserve of about 
600,000,000,000 tons of lignite in North 
Dakota. The reserve is approximately 
equal to the entire reserve tonnage of 
the Appalachian coal region.” This re- 
port was signed by the following chem- 
ists employed in the Bureau of Mines: 
H. H. Storch, L. L. Hirst, C. H. Fisher, 
and G. C. Sprunk. 

No American or British geologist 
places the German brown coal—lignite— 
reserves, together with the Sudetenland 
reserves taken from Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, at over 60,000,000,000 tons, or 10 
percent of North Dakota’s reserve. Yet 
from this small reserve, Germany is get- 
ting 75 percent of its electric power for 
war industries, fully 80 percent of its sul- 
phuric acid, coal-tar distillates, and sun- 
dry chemicals for the manufacture of 
explosives, and upward of 80 percent of 
its synthetic gasoline and Diesel oil, as 
well as materials for synthetic rubber for 
mechanized war machines. If Germany 
can do this on 10 percent of the amount 
of reserve that one State alone in this 
Union possesses, the argument is un- 
answerable that we should immediately, 
and without delay, use what we have. If 
North Dakota’s reserve of lignite were 
turned loose in this war, we would be 
equipped to outlast any power on earth, 

On page 1 of this 1941 Technical Paper 
No, 622, the four above-named chemists 
of the United States Bureau of Mines 
began their 110-page report on the Hy- 
drogenation and Liquefaction of Coal, 
just completed at Pittsburgh, with the 
following statement regarding the man- 
ner in which hydrogen atoms infused at 
given temperatures into bituminous and 
lignite coal convert the coal into pe- 
troleum: 

The product was a liquid resembling pe- 
troleum. Subsequently (following the 1913 
experiment in Germany), the I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. (a large chemical corpora- 
tion in Germany) , developed contact catalysts 
that increased the speed by the addition of 
hydrogen to the cracked coal. A period of 
rapid industrial application of the process 
in Germany followed development of these 
catalysts, and between 1925 and 1929 several 
huge coal-hydrogenation plants were erected; 
these are now producing more than 1,000,- 
000 tons of gasoline a year from coal, There 
were similar, albeit smaller, developments in 
other countries. The plant at Billingham, 
England, which was begun in 1935, has a 
capacity of about 150,000 toms of gasoline a 
year. The Japanese pilot plants have a total 
capacity of about 60,000 tons of gasoline a 
year. 


Now comes the demonstration, con- 
ducted last year, that North Dakota lig- 
nite is just as efficient as German lignite 
in the production of both gasoline and 
Diesel oil. Samples were taken by the 
Government chemists from the Beulah 
mine operated by the Knife River Coal 
Co. in Mercer County, N. Dak., and from 
the Velva mine of the Truax-Traer Coal 
Co. 
























































The Velva mine is the Coteau bed 
which underlies nine townships in Ward 
County, where Truax-Traer in 1940, by 
use of power shovels, excavators, and 
loaders in open strip pits at three mines, 
produced and shipped 757,000 tons of 
lignite coal with a manpower of only 
206 hands. Actual production was 18.9 
tons per man per day and 3,785 tons ina 
year, or three times the bituminous aver- 
age in shaft and drift mines in the Pitts- 
burgh district, and more than 10 times 
the British average in the deep mines of 
Wales. 

On eight samples from the Beulah 
mine—table 39—the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines chemists reported tons of 
oil per 100 tons of coal as mined ran from 
30 to 35 with an average of 32 tons of oil 
per 100 tons of coal. 

On dry coal the yield ran from 46 to 54 
tons of oil per 100 tons of coal, and an 
average of 49 tons of oil per 100 tons of 
coal. 

On moisture and ash-free coal, the oil 
yield ran from 53 to 62 with an average 
of 56 tons of oil per 100 tons of coal. 

Table 40, page 89 of the report, gives 
the oil yield from a 14-sample test of 
lignite coal from the Velva open-strip 
mine operated by machines in Ward 
County, N. Dak. The 14-sample average 
for Velva coal as mined was 33.7 tons of 
oil per 100 tons of coal. The 14-sample 
average for dry coal was 55.8 tons of oil 
per 100 tons of coal, one sample running 
as high as 60 tons of oil. The 14-sample 
average for moisture and ash-free Velva 
coal was 60.3 tons of oil per 100 tons of 
coal, one sample running to a record of 
65.2 tons of oil per 100 tons of coal. 

When lignite coal of such high oil yields 
is being mined by machinery in open- 
strip fields at a speed three times that of 
bituminous shaft and drift mines in the 
Pittsburgh coal district, and at a cost of 
around $1.15 at the mine, compared with 
the Price Administrator’s $6 ceiling for 
bituminous in the steam and coking coal 
districts of the East, why does not the 
Government save the coking coal and 
the steam coal for eastern coke ovens 
and railroads and use the lignite resources 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Texas, and neighboring lignite and 
subbituminous States for supplementing 
the national gasoline shortage? 

The price of gasoline, New York whole- 
sale (see New York Times market page, 
Sunday, August 16, 1942), rose from .094 
on January 2, 1942, to .131 on June 29, 
1942—a maximum rise of nearly 40 per- 
cent in 6 months of an oil shortage that 
has forced the Government to create an 
Oil Administration and a Price Adminis- 
tration to protect the public. Transfer 
of 100 American oil tankers to Britain 
for the duration of the war has produced 
such an oil shortage through the North 
and East that car users are threatened 
with very little or no fuel while the homes 
are warned to shift from oil burners to 
coal, 

Steel cannot be spared to build pipe 
lines from the oil fields of the Southwest 
to the East. But from the North Dakota 
lignite mines, the four Pacific trunk 
Northern Pacific, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee—have a 


lines—Great Northern, 
Soo, 











downgrade haul of 1,400 feet to Chicago, 
and these four roads are not swamped 
with tonnage in the war effort. Their 
lignite-coal haulage in 1940, largely to 
power stations for conversion into elec- 
trical energy, approximated 2,200,000 
tons. Ten times that lignite tonnage 
converted into petroleum could well be 
handled by these northwestern roads 
without material additions to their pres- 
ent equipment. Instead of laying in 
switch yards 75 percent of the time, which 
is the present case, their cars could keep 
the oil and other lignite byproducts roll- 
ing. On a day-and-night schedule that 
not only would aid the war effort but 
swell the revenues of the Government 
from profits taxes all along the line from 
the lignite hills to the centers of ultimate 
consumption. 

One of the most illuminating features 
of this 1941 United States Bureau of 
Mines report is table 49, which compares 
North Dakota lignite with standard bitu- 
minous coals in yield of oil and yield of 
tar acids and tar bases for processing the 
leading chemicals used in the manufac- 
ture of explosives. From table 49 take, 
in order to simplify the comparison, the 
three following coals: Velva (North Da- 
kota) lignite, Pittsburgh coking coal, 
Illinois steam coal, the two latter being 
high-grade bituminous from shaft and 
drift mines and costing two to four times 
as much as the North Dakota lignite. 

The hydrogenation and liquefaction of 
these three coals for conversion into oil 
and for coal-tar derivatives used in mak- 
ing explosives, synthesized rubber, and 
kindred chemicals yielded these com- 
parative results: 





| Pitts- 











Velva, i toatie Illinois 
Proc N. Dak., Pa. bi 6) bi- 
a hy Geet oe 
lignite tuminous) *=#inou 
' 
Overhead oil Cistilling | 
to 330° ¢ | | | 
Tar acids (percent Fercen F ercent F ercent 
by volume) | <0. 2 17.0 | 21,7 
Ts ar bases (percent } | 
by volume | 2.0 | 4, 3.0 
M oisture-and -est | } 
coal (percent 
weight | 
Oxyegel } } 
clement). 21.4 | €.8 | 10, 0 
Nitrogen (tar base | 
ele ment | | | 0 
Overhead ( | | | 
a oC.) .-. 55. ( 5.2] 2.4 
Tetette 8. 16.5 | ] 11.4 
Ter DOOM 6 scien ckis 1.7 x8 | 1.6 
Neutral oil Saosin 26, 8 | 3} 9, 4 
On tar acids and overhead oil North 


Dakota lignite—costing $1.15—leads both 
Pittsburgh coking coal and Illinois steam 
coal in chemical content per ton, not- 
withstanding that this high-grade bi- 
tuminous costs the war production plants 
and railroads four times the cost of North 
Dakota lignite. Even on a rough average 
of all eight counts in above table 49, 
North Dakota lignite compares favorably 
with high-cost coking and steam coal 
from the deep mines of the Appalachians. 

Will our War Production Board please 
note that in 1940, as shown by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the small equip- 
ment of 32 steam shovels and dragline 
excavators and loaders working 52 strip 
pits in 5 North Dakota counties, mined 
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and loaded on cars 1,405,590 tons of high- 
grade lignite coal that compares favor- 
ably with steam coal in war-production 
industries at a mine price of $1.14 per 
ton. If 32 shovel and excavator outfits 
can mine and load 1,405,000 tons of oil- 
and-tar distillate material needed in war 
production, what would 500 such shovel 
and excavator outfits produce in working 
the lignite area of 20 North Dakota coun- 
ties having the area of New England? 
The War Production Board has the an- 


swer, which is this: 
One war contract with lignite pro- 
ducers—one contract equal in amount, 


say, to 10 percent of the Pittsburgh con- 
tracts for war products—will start 500 
shovel and excavator outfits which by 
this time in 1943 will furnish the War 
Production Board with 16 times the pres- 
ent 1,405,000 tons of oil and explos is 
material plowed off North Dakota hills ir 

1940 and at a saving of at least 50 ae, 
cent in war funds besides the gain 
Government revenue from excess-profits 
taxes on a new and promising industry. 

In tar acids, of which the Germans are 
using hundreds of thousands of tons in 
blasting their way into the vitals of the 
U.S. S. R., North Dakota lignite, as 
tested by the four chemists of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, has a 50 percent 
higher content than the deep-mine cok- 
ing and steam coals. Why pay two to 
four prices for coal needed for coke ovens 
in iron and steel manufacture when 50 
percent more tar acid is available in 20 
North Dakota counties at half to a fourth 
of the unit cost? 

Hitler’s advantage over Britain in his 
hold on the European Continent simply 
lies in one resource—lignite power. This 
power is developed by machines turning 
out 20 tons per man per day in upper 
Silesia and along the Baltic, while 
Britain is down 1,000 feet and even 2,000 
feet in old mines that yield fewer tons 
of coal per man in a year than Hitler 
gets in 30 days with a machine crew in 
the strip mines of the Baltic. Hitler this 
year is using 100,000 Czechs and Poles to 
save German manpower, while this 
100,000-man crew equipped with power 
shovels and drag-line excavators gets out 
240,000,000 tons of lignite war material 
against Britain’s fewer than 200,000,000 
tons mined in the depths by 1,000,000 
British miners who are sorely needed 
above ground for other purposes. 

I do not believe I have in the slightest 

degree overestimated the vast stores of 
lignite in North Dakota and the other 
Western States, nor do I think I have in 
the least overstated the value of that 
vast deposit of fuel for our war effort. 
The use of these deposits of power and 
energy goes beyond any question of bene- 
fits for North Dakota. It is a national 
question, and if the foregoing facts are 
correct, and in my best judgment they 
are, North Dakota can contribute more 
to bringing about peace in this world 
than any other State in the Union. I 
trust no one will believe that I am trying 
merely to get an industry for North Da- 
kota, but I hope many will believe that 
I am trying, through North Dakota, to 
make a great contribution to the war 
effort. 


in 


at- 
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An Ominous and Disturbing Pre-War 
Fascist Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
herein from the Seattle Industrial Labor 
Union Council, which is self-explanatory. 

The labor group requests that I seek 
to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD a memorandum, as printed in 
the magazine In Fact, which purports to 
be an agreement for collaboration be- 
tween Nazi Germany and certain indus- 
trialists in the United States. The mem- 
orandum and explanatory data speak for 
themselves. I commend its careful read- 
ing to those interested in complete con- 
version of our entire industrial effort be- 
hind the war program. 

The letter offers reasons justifying the 
insertion of the memorandum. 

The letter and memorandum are as 
follows: 

SEATTLE INDUSTRIAL LABOR 
UNION COUNCIL, 
Seattle, Wash., August 5, 1942. 

JOHN COFFEE, 

United States Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Corree: Enclosed please find a 
copy of In Fact, carrying an exposé of the 
industrial fifth column in America which 
plotted with Nazi representatives for the 
overthrow of democracy in America, 

Most sections of organized labor, together 
with many other Americans, have long known 
this to be the case. Now, however, we have 
documentary evidence to prove it. 

While the individuals mentioned in this 
article failed in their original attempt to 
make our country an actual partner of the 
Axis, their influence continues to seriously 
cripple our war efforts. It is these people, 
their and subalterns, who com- 
prise the antiadministration appeasement 
bloc. They are sabotaging our war efforts by 
sniping at administration policies, by their 
business as policy, and by spreading 
confusion and disunity. 

Responsible for the suicidal appeasement of 
sermany, Japan, and Italy before Pearl Har- 
bor, they are responsible for the continued 
ppeasement policy toward Axis partners Fin- 
und and Vichy. It is they and their counter- 
parts in Great Britain who are blocking the 
launching of a second front in Europe. 

If immediate and unflinching action is not 
aken to expose and destroy this cancer, we 
» disaster on the battlefields of the war 
a super-Munich, a prelude to 
of the entire world 


Hon 


associates 


usua 


< 
¥« 
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llowed by 
omplete fascistization 
which they plotted back in 1937. Unless this 
is done immediately, we cannot hope to se- 
the unity necessary, both national and 


t 
f 
fol 
c 


cure 
among the United Nations, to carry this war 
to the Axis as it must be carried, to complete 
victory 

Therefore, in the interests of our country 
and everything it means to us, we urge the 
Congressmen from our State to immediately 
take the following steps: (1) Have inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the enclosed 
article and (2) press for an immediate con- 
gressional investigation of the Americans 


involved in plotting with the Nazis. 


Thanking you for your cooperation, we 
remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. E. HarpIne, 
Executive Secretary. 


—_— 


Nazis Mabe FIFTH COLUMN Pact WITH SEVEN 
LEADING AMERICANS 


INTRODUCTION 


We present herewith a document prepared 
by leading Nazi and American businessmen 
and politicians. It constitutes a plan for a 
fifth column in America, based on cartel or 
big business interests. 

It is well known that Hitler mapped his 
campaign for commercial as well as political 
domination of the world. Assistant Attorney 
General Norman Littell’s statement on 
United States big business and the Nazi new 
order (In Fact, March 9) showed the De- 
partment of Justice was aware that the most 
dangerous situation in America had been 
created by Nazi penetration of the most 
powerful fortress in our country, the pro- 
duction monopolies. “Shrewd Nazi manipu- 
lation of economic forces within France” 
was the cause of France’s fall, Littell showed. 
The memorandum we publish below shows 
Nazi penetration in America, the aid given 
Hitler by leading Americans. 

Economic penetration, the United States- 
Nazi cartel system, constitutes a real fifth 
column. In 1936 the Spanish Fascists had a 
fifth column of traitors, spies, snipers, hid- 
den in Madrid. They also had a fifth col- 
umn in the cartel system in Spain, France, 
Britain, Latin America, the United States 
of America. In France it succeeded in de- 
stroying the nation, thanks to the efforts of 
the 200 families, the DeWendels, the Lavals; 
in Britain, under Chamberlain, it almost 
triumphed, thanks to the Cliveden set, the 
Tory Members of Parliament, the British end 
of the munitions, steel, aluminum, and chem- 
ical cartels. In America the fifth commercial 
column, or the cartel partners of Hitler, were 
named and blamed for the delay in the de- 
fense, and later the war program; they refused 
to convert to war production; and they staged 
the most traitorous sit-down in history— 
while the press kept silent about big business 
and blamed labor. Thurman Arnold, Sena- 
tor TRUMAN, and others have called the ac- 
tions by Aluminum Corporation, Standard 
Oil, Bethlehem Steel, General Motors, and 
others treason and sabotage. Thurman 
Arnold again charged the American cartel 
partners only a few days ago with seeking a 
negotiated peace with Hitler, which would be 
a Hitler victory. 

The press, which had praised fascism for a 
generation, and later protected fascism and 
nazi-ism by red-baiting, made considerable 
noise recently about the small fry fifth 
column of Fritz Kuhn, Coughlin, Pelley, and 
a few tank-town traitors. The press and 
these demagogues, effectively aided the big 
business fifth column by patrioteering, by 
the pretended campaign “against all isms,” 
by following the Hitler line of preaching 
nazi-ism as “a Christian Crusade against 
Godless Bolshevism.” France’s fifth column 
smashed the pact with Soviet Russia and 
insured its own country’s defeat. In all 
nations a certain part of the Nazi fifth col- 
umn, pretending hatred of nazi-ism, used 
this as a cover for preaching a witch hunt 
against everything from any sort of New Deal 
to Communism and any cooperation with 
Russia. The small fry Nazis spread the same 
red-baiting propaganda in America which 
Hitler’s “World Service” of Erfurt and other 
agencies printed in Germany. Coughlin was 
the most notorious spreader of Nazi propa- 
ganda lies. 

All these traitors and propagandists repeat- 
ing the Hitler line raised a huge smoke screen. 
Behind this fog of confusion and falsehood 
the real fifth column, the owners and rulers 
of both countries, who planned world domi- 
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nation through political fascism as a weapon, 
wrote their cartel contracts and political 
plans. 

Nine men, two representing Hitler and 
seven leading American industrialists and 
Members of the Congress of the United States, 
met on November 23, 1937—at a time Hitler 
was trying out his Condor Legion, his dive- 
bombers, his new tanks in Spain—to formu- 
late a working agreement for the interna- 
tional monopolists. The document which 
follows is the first memorandum written after 
the meeting. A copy was sent to each par- 
ticipant. Here is the text: 


MEMORANDUM 


“The purpose of this draft is not to commit 
anyone who attended our formal conference. 
On the contrary, the memorandum should 
only retain and preserve the main topics of 
our conversation which, if desired, could be 
reported to proper organizations or individ- 
uals having the competence and privilege to 
draw practical conclusions or take appropriate 
steps. 

“1, One of our German guests emphasized 
in his statement that he has no authority to 
give any official viewpoint. Nevertheless, his 
personal impression is after years of long serv- 
ice in connection with consular representa- 
tions here that radical changes took place in 
America’s foreign policy with regard to Ger- 
many. ‘Our country,’ he said, ‘was accus- 
tomed to regard the United States as a source 
of friendly influence. Its contributions have 
alleviated Germany’s burden under the peace 
treaty. President Hoover’s step leading up to 
the complete elimination of the financial debt 
resulting from the Versailles treaty was con- 
sidered always as characteristic manifestation 
of the American attitude toward the German 
people. 

“*The Roosevelt administration has intro- 
duced important changes which tend to alter 
the German opinion concerning the American 
attitude. A certain agitation was allowed to 
interfere with German-American relations. 
Instead of cooperating in the opening of tre- 
mendous potential markets, Germany and 
America were forced to join hostile diplomatic 
camps, The potential markets, China and 
Russia, cannot be organized with(out) the 
active collaboration of American capital, how- 
ever. World recovery is thus delayed. 

“‘Germany is therefore willing to under- 
take everything humanly possible in order to 
approach directly the financial and industrial 
leaders of the United States. The creation of 
a Japanese monopoly in the Far East is not 
desirable. Nor is, for that matter, a Chinese 
victory. ‘The new Presidential elections must 
bring the United States on the side of the 
powers fighting for the reorganization of the 
world markets. 

“*To support those trends in the American 
public opinion which definitely favor such a 
change is the paramount task of the German 
foreign policy. This support does not only in- 
clude the swinging of the German-American 
vote to a Presidential candidate definitely 
sympathetic to the aforementioned aims but 
also all possible cooperation with truly na- 
tional forces. This, of course, cannot be con- 
strued as interference into American internal 
affairs, since the concrete form as well as the 
extent of that support must be determined by 
the political groups concerned.’ 

“2. Our second German guest, who was just 
recently appointed to a diplomatic post in 
this country, supplemented the above state- 
ments with the following points: 

“Germany has been grossly misrepresented 
before the American public by Jewish propa- 
ganda. ‘In order to clarify the picture,’ he 
said, ‘it is necessary to recall that Germany of 
the republican period has thrown a remark- 
able confusion into the minds of the Ger- 
mans. The state has been identified with 
some popular welfare institution. Creative 
capital was overburdened by the effects of a 
Utopian “social welfare” legislation. Unem- 














ployed insurance, sick, old-age, and death 
benefits, social security and war pensions 
meant terrible handicaps already. Trade- 
union wages and hours have lifted productive 
costs above world standards.’ 

“What is the paramount achievement of 
national socialism? ‘The spirit of New Ger- 
many was conducive to a kind of national 
solidarity. Exaggerated demands and “social 
service” were reduced and production costs 
realistically brought into harmony with the 
requirements of competition on the world 
markets. This is what we have done. Not 
more and not less. It is true that many ob- 
jections had to be overcome. The conception 
featuring the state as a supreme welfare 
agency had to be eradicated and a policy of 
increased production pursued instead. We 
had to silence therefore all centers from 
where class struggle was being fomented and 
imprison dangerous Utopians and senti- 
mental philanthropists. It is true that Jew- 


ish propaganda was able to capitalize on 
some stern measures and slander New Ger- 


many before the world opinion. This is un- 
doubtedly a detrimental fact. But we have 
gotten more by the rebirth of national soli- 
darity and the cooperation of all for the same 
purpose. 

“Without wishing to arouse any sem- 
blance of interfering with domestic questions 
in the United States, I cannot help mention- 
ing that today’s America presents ‘a very close 
picture of Social-Democratic Germany. Un- 
realistic “welfare legislation” sponsored by 
the administration, chaotic class struggles, 
and wage demands absolutely out of any 
proportion, strong Jewish influence in the 
political, cultural, and public life of the coun- 
try are disquieting phenomena. We Ger- 
mans, at any rate, are disquieted. We carry 
on a good work for world recovery, and we 
know what potential danger an increasing 
Red influence in the United States would 
mean for the whole world. 

“‘Another disquieting characteristic of the 
situation is the lack of unity and clear- 
sighted leadership in the scattered national 
camp. You cannot start a strong concerted 
drive of all forces and agencies for the re- 
vival of American nationalism as long as this 
situation prevails. 

“It is time to think seriously of the cen- 
tralization of all forces of American national- 
ism and traditionalism. We Germans are 
seeking the cooperation of all American na- 
tionalists. Above all we believe in cooperat- 
ing with the economic leaders of the country, 
whatever the suitable form of the coopera- 
tion may be. There is little comprehension 
on behalf of the United States Government, 
but in our belief there must be comprehen- 
sion for our viewpoint on behalf of business. 

“We would advance the idea of such in- 
formal conferences between responsible busi- 
ness and political leaders in order to consider 
questions of national and international im- 
portance affecting economic and, yes, political 
recovery.’ 

“The following opinions were expressed by 
the American participants of the conference: 





“(a) The substance of the German sugges- 
tion amounts to changing the spirit of our 
Nation as expressed by recent electi That 





is possible but by no means easy. The peo- 
ple must become aware of the disastrous eco- 
nomic effects of the policies of the present 
administration first. In the wake of the 
reorientation of the public opinion a vigor- 
ous drive must start in the press and radio. 


Technically it remains a question as to 
whether this drive may center around the 
Republican National Committee. 

“(b) Foresighted businessmen will wel- 


come conferences of this kind. A tremendous 
inspiration might come out of them. There 
is no reason why we should not learn of emer- 
gencies similar to those prevailing in our 
own country and the methods by which far- 
sighted governments were trying to overcome 


them, It is also clear that manutiacturers, 








who usually contributed to the campaigns of 
all candidates, must realize that their sup- 
port must be reserved to one, in whose selec- 
tion they must take an active hand. 

“We must just as well recognize that the 
business leaders of this country must get to- 
gether in the present emergency. By now 
they must have realized that they cannot ex- 
pect much from Washington. We will have 
to resort to concrete planning. 

“We can all agree that it is desirable to 
convince our business leaders it 
good investment to embark on subsidizing 
our patriotic citizens organizations and se- 
cure their fusion for the common purpose 

“Unified leadership with one conspicuous 


that is a 





leader will be a sound policy. We will be 
grateful for any service our German friends 
may give us in this respect 

“(c) American foreign policy must be 
chiefly guarded against the danger of the 
sovietization’ of the Far East. More than 
ever we must supervise by Congress what the 


ay 


stat 





e Department does. Rapproche 
with Germany, while unpopular, is a 
sity, if we consider the strong pro-Sovicet agi- 
tation going on and finding patronage in the 
United States. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that leading and influential figures in 
our business life and the policy-making 
bodies of both political parties should be 
apprised of this first conversation and pre- 
vailed upon to discuss the possibilities of a 
nonpartisan cooperation on the subject.” 


nece 





AMERICANS AND NAZIS WHO WROTE MEMORANDUM 

Five persons had a hand in drafting the 
foregoing memorandum, the first part bear- 
ing the No. 1 being written by Baron von 
Tippleskirch, part 2 by Baron von Killinger 
and the opinions given as “a” “b” and “c” by 
a Member of the United States Senate, one 
of the heads of General Motors, and one of 
the heads of the Du Pont interests, 
spectively. 

Every attempt was made to destroy the 
notes regarding this meeting, but a carbon 
copy of the memorandum survived. It was 
offered to a “little Dies” committee investigat- 
ing subversive activities in Boston in 1937, but 
that committee told the informant that this 
stuff was “all right.” The bearer then went 
abroad. In 1939, shortly before Germany in- 
vaded Poland and started the global war, a 


re- 


diplomatic representative visited the seven 
Americans who had copies and said he want- 
ed them destroyed. Meanwhile copies had 


been made, and in fact he was able to 
one. The importance of the memorandum 
lies in the importance of the participants: 

Baron von Tippleskirch, Nazi consul 
eral in Boston. 


obtain 


gen- 


Manfred Freiherr von Killinger, newly ap- 
pointed consul general in San Francisco. 
Killinger was one of the eight men par- 
ticipated in the murder of the Catholic 


statesman Erzberger in Republican Germany. 
The fact that he was found persona gra 
our State Department, where Mr. Hull has a 
dozen pro-Fascist assistants functioning even 


















today, is interesting. Killinger arrived ju 
before Japan began her in ion of China, 
and conferred also with Japanese nt 
General Motors representat 

General Motors was completely in ed 
Nazi affairs. Until Pearl Harbor it was the 
owner of the Adam Opel A. G., W more 
than $100,000,000. It had paid $30,000,000 
for 80 percent of the stock. It had made 
30 percent of Germany’s peacetime passenger 
cars. After Hitler came into power, it began 
manufacturing the trucks and panzer divi- 
sion equipment with which Hitler waged 
war. In 10 years it had le a profit esti- 
mated at $36,000,000. But, nce Hitler 


banned the export of capital, and American 
stockholders were thereby denied these divi- 
dends, General Motors invested at least $20,- 
000,000 in other industries, all owned or con- 
trolled by Goering and other Nazi officials, 
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and thus General Motors was completely 
affiliated with Nazi success or 
(Source of statistics: Poor’s Manual.) 

Alfred P. Sloan, president of General 
Motors and director of Du Ponts, was charged 
by the United States Treasury (June 29 
1937), just 5 months before 
memorandum, with cheating the Government 
out of $1,921,587 in 3 ye ugh estab- 
lishing personal holding companies to dodge 
taxes. 


ative 
ialiure 


the date of « 
’ 






ars thr 


Du Pont 
The four most impori: 
Du Pont empire are: 


representat 


ant facts about the 


(a) That it controls General Mot yn- 
ing $197,000,000 of General Motors stock; 

(b) That it financed the Liber League, 
Sentinals, Crusaders, and one dozen native 


American Fascist outfits; 
(c) That it knowingly and secretly and in 

violation of the United States and 

laws, aided Hitler to arm for this war; 





other 
I 


(dad) That the Du Ponts betrayed military 
secrets to Hitler. 

One great cartel of the merchants of death 
is called Dynamit-Aktien-Gesellschaft. Ex- 
hibit 456 in the Nye-Vandenberg munitions 





investigation shows that Du Ponts not only 


own stock but a voting right and a voice in 
the management of the cartel. Exhibit 456 


also shows Du Pont has a financial interest 
in I. G. Farbenindustrie, the Nazi cartel which 
ties up with the aluminum monopoly, Stand- 
ard Oil, synthetic rubber, Sterling Products 
and other drug concerns. 

The Du Pont contract wi Dynamit- 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, British Imperial Chem- 
icals, and Nazi interests, as published by the 
munitions committee, in part: “Each 
party agrees * * * upon makir 
taining any patented invention or discove 
or acquiring any secret invention, to disclose 
in writing to the other party immediately 
or in any event within 6 months thereafter, 
full particulars.” It may be noted that ac- 
cording to Thurman Arnold the nazified I. G. 
Farben obtained Standard Oil syntl 
ber patents, that Standard Oil did not 


th 





says 


etic rub- 





receive 





all German patents, and that Standard Oil 
refused to make the German patents known 
to the United States Government evs ter 


Germany attacked 























The Du Ponts knew that according to the 
hyssen plan German fascism was not 
more than a system by which the biggest 
German industries got control of the 1 l, 
smashing small business, seizing political 
rule. Wendell R. Swint, directo! Du Pont 
foreign relations, testified the I nts knew 
of the “scheme whereby inc uld ¢ - 
tribute to the : n 
funds, and in fact indust upon to 
pay one-half percent of \ é 
salary roll to the Nazi c (NV - 
leal zy, Vv XII). 
y after Hitler took over vit] he 
Krup}] Thyssen, Flick, V I 
r manuiacturers d i kers } j 
ix his treasury), Fe r F s ( 
contrs with a man who said |! I e was 
Giera but who was actually Peter Bi ner 
an international py working for 
Giera was appointed Duich age. 
Du Ponts for the purpose o nu Du 
Pont munitions to Hitle The l 
rs b € Gier 
I a t Maj 
3 W ) 
Germany 
Lammot Du Pont, according 
document, informed (Lord) Harry McG 
head of Imperial Chs¢ ca third ] 
the United States-Britis ul ons 
cartel, of the deal March 6, 1933. McG } 
protested th this field (arr C y 
via Holland) belonged to B Du 
Ponts bought out Giera for $25,000 and listed 
the matter as “expense mone Ihe D 
Ponts then sent tl inter I 0 
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Japan. Major Casey testified that Du Ponts 

new Giera was a German spy in 1917, but 
when the United States got into the war 
“Giera quit the Germans and went to work 
for us to save his neck.” 


Lend-Lease Aid for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following radio address 
which I delivered on the program of 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., on Thursday, August 
20, 1942, over a network of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System: 


The thunder of war grows louder as the 
forces amassed by the United States begin 
their glorious work. This roar is the music 
of victory. Millions of freemen and others 
working out of the chains of subjugation are 
keeping step to the wild music. The enemy 
wanted war. Let him have it. 

This uproar need not confuse Americans as 
to the fundamental ties that bind us to the 
United Nations. We are not bound by treaties 
or entangling alliances but by the comrade- 
ship of freemen and free nations. We are 
acting in obedience to our own laws. The 
legislation first considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and later enacted by Con- 
gress laid the foundation for all that we are 
doing on land and sea and in the air—and 
for all that we are doing to aid the United 
Nations. 

With good intentions, Congress in 1937 and 
later sought to avoid war by placing an em- 
bargo upon shipments of arms and by pro- 
viding that American ships should quit areas 
of the high seas where foreign belligerents 
might be fighting. The arms embargo was 
an abandonment of our ancient policy of 
neutrality as established by President Wash- 
ington. The surrender of our right to enjoy 
the freedom of the seas was an abandonment 
of the cause for which we fought in the 
first World War. 

Fortunately, before Japan dealt its treach- 
erous blow at Pearl Harbor we resumed the 
true neutrality of Washington and reas- 
serted our right to freedom of the seas. We 
enacted the lend-lease law, which is the 
fundamental authority that supports and in- 
vigorates the United Nations. At first it was 
suggested that lend-lease aid should be ex- 
tended only to certain specified nations, but 
Congress wisely provided that aid might be 
given to any nation anywhere, great or small, 
which by fighting our enemies was helping to 
fight our battle. 

The Lend-Lease Act is the most powerful 
weapon ever devised for the destruction of 
tyranny. It enables free nations and those 
under temporary subjugation to unite effec- 
tively, with arms and ships and men, suffi- 
cient to throw off and destroy all oppres- 
sors. That law is the authority for trans- 
forming the United States into an arsenal 
and sending from that arsenal the arms that 
are to redcem the world. The doom of the 
plunderers of nations was sounded when 
Congress enacted that law and named the 
ageressors upon whom the United Nations 
are now raining the blows of death. 

As chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
the lineal descendant of that committee 
which directed American foreign policy 


ing the Revolutionary War, it has been my 
good fortune to participate in the forma- 
tion of legislation that insures victory for 
the United Nations. I have also had the 
pleasant duty of helping to arrange the cere- 
monies in which Congress has welcomed the 
sovereigns of several nations when they came 
to deliver a message from their peoples. 

I have heard some American citizens crit- 
icize these royal visitors. I have heard it 
charged that these visitors came here merely 
to beg for aid from the United States, 
that they had contributed nothing and were 
demanding all. I protest against this mis- 
representation. 

The birthplace of democracy is Greece. We 
owe to her some of the essentials of our lib- 
erties. Her King, heroic George II, came to 
us with a message. What was it? I quote 
his own words: 

“With all our free fighting men who have 
survived, with all our ships which have not 
been sunk, we will fight on land, we will 
fight on sea, we will fight in the air to the 
very end, by your side and by the side of the 
other United Nations, until barbaric violence 
is put down and a new world is established— 
a world for freemen, not for slaves.” 

Here, out of the very ashes of outraged and 
prostrate Greece, flashes the eternal fire of 
liberty. Here we have the echo of Marathon 
and Thermopylae. Is not this message an 
inspiration to every soldier and sailor under 
the American flag? The heroism of her de- 
fenders is the glory that was Greece. When 
we aid the Greek Nation we honor ourselves 
and our cause. 

Here came His Majesty King Peter, youth- 
ful monarch of Yugoslavia. He brought tid- 
ings of the heroes who have never ceased to 
battle both the Germans and Italians, in 
spite of overwhelming odds, Is not the un- 
conquerable soul of Yugoslavia an example 
to us? Whether our aid can reach these 
valiant men or not, we know that they will 
strike down the German and Italian foe at 
every opportunity. Thus they contribute to 
our own cause. They are not getting aid; 
they are giving it. All honor to the patriots 
who hold the fastnesses of their native 
mountains. 

We have been honored by a visit from Her 
Majesty Queen Wilhelmina, of the Nether- 
lands. She, too, has brought greetings of 
good cheer from her people in Holland and 
the East Indies. Against both Germans and 
Japanese the people of the Netherlands have 
fought and are fighting with their tradi- 
tional steadfastness and courage. They will 
never quit short of victory. Holland is fa- 
mous as the asylum of religious and civil 
liberty. The realms of Queen Wilhelmina are 
destined to flourish again in freedom and 
prosperity. The fighting quality of the forces 
defending those lands is a stimulus to the 
morale of our own fighting men. Such devo- 
tion, such endurance, and such courage help 
to weld all of the free nations into one irre- 
sistible battle unit. 

During the last few months the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has received in confi- 
dential stssions many spokesmen of friendly 
nations. Among them are the Archduke 
Otto, of Austria; the Honorable Roland G. 
Robinson, member of the British Parliament; 
His Excellency Carl Joachim Hambro, Presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Storting (Parliament); 
His Excellency Frans Van Cauwelaert, Speak- 
er, Belgian House of Representatives; Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Luxembourg 
and the hereditary Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg; His Excellency Ruiz Guinazu, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina; Count 
Edward Raczynski, Acting Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Poland and Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James; Sir Girja Shankar Bajpas, 
Indian agent genersi to the United States; 
Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, Prime Minister of 
the Polish Government and commander in 
chief of the Polish armed forces; His Excel- 
lency Johan Nygaardsvold, Prime Minister of 
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Norway; His Excellency Joseph Bech, Prime 
Minister of Luxembourg; His Excellency 
Emanuel Tsouderos, Prime Minister of Greece. 

From all these spokesmen we have learned 
much that will contribute to victory by con- 
solidating the efforts of the United Nations. 

If the enemy knew how strong and deter- 
mined is the purpose of the Congress of the 
United States to see this war through to vic- 
tory, he would not indulge in the foolish 
boasts that emanate from Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo. Instead he would be fleeing from the 
wrath to come. Congress, the agent of the 
American people, is obeying their will in 
arming outraged Liberty with the sword that 
is to destroy her assailants. 


A Report to My Constituents 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr, 
Speaker, primary election day in New 
Hampshire is Tuesday, the 15th day of 
September, on which day the voters of 
the Granite State will go to the polls to 
exercise their constitutional prerogative 
of suffrage. The people of New Hamp- 
shire thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate our form of government, which en- 
dows every adult citizen of this country 
with the right to vote his or her own con- 
victions and to take an active part in the 
conduct of this Government of and for 
and by the people. In a State like ours, 
where representative government took 
root in the town meeting in early Colonial 
times and has thrived and flourished for 
nearly three centuries, normally there 
would be but slight need to stress to New 
Hampshirites the importance of partici- 
pation in public affairs or to urge upon 
them the exercise of the privilege of self- 
expression which the ballot box accords 
them. 

It was the great Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson, who praised the democratic 
processes of the New England town meet- 
ing, through which the people first dem- 
onstrated and proved their ability and 
efficiency to govern themselves, and it 
was New England’s famed son, Calvin 
Coolidge, who warned that our Consti- 
tution is not self-perpetuating, and that 
it will survive the stress and strain of 
changing times only so long as it has 
active public support. But this year, in- 
sofar as the primary election is con- 
cerned—with so many of our men scat- 
tered in training camps or on the fight- 
ing fronts of the globe, and some of our 
women too—is not a normal year. Our 
battle flags have been unfurled—war has 
called a percentage, indeed, the very 
flower, of our citizenry to the colors—and 
because the ranks of the electorate tem- 
porarily have been depleted, this year the 
responsibilities of citizenship devolve 
with a clearer cut and sharper emphasis 
on those of us left on the civilian front 
whose duty it is to carry on with increas- 
ing vigor the practices that constitute the 
bulwark of representative government. 
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Because I firmly believe that every 
American who is morally, mentally, and 
physically fit to fight for his country is 
fully qualified to vote and should have 
the unquestioned right to have a voice in 
directing the affairs of his country and 
Government, I enthusiastically supported 
the legislation making provision for ab- 
sentee voting in time of war by the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces, which 
bill passed the House on July 23 and is 
now on the calendar awaiting action by 
the Senate. Iam hopeful that this meas- 
ure will be enacted into law in ample time 
to extend to the members of our armed 
forces the privilege of absentee voting in 
the general election on November 3, 1942. 

Mr. Speaker, for nearly 6 years I have 
served the people of the First Congres- 
sional District of New Hampshire as their 
Representative. My service has included 
membership on various committees of 
the House—the Labor Committee, the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee, 
War Claims Committee, and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. It was a beloved 
and illustrious predecessor of yours, Mr. 
Speaker, the late Speaker Champ Clark, 
who said: 

A man has to learn to be a Congressman, 
just as he has to learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. A new Congressman must begin 
at the foot of the class and spell up. “A poet 
is born, not made,” says Horace; but Con- 
gressmen—that is, useful and influential 


Congressmen—are made largely by experience 
and practice. 


Our recent colleague, the Honorable 
Marvin Jones, upon his voluntary retire- 
ment after 22 years of service as a Mem- 
ber of this body, before taking his place 
as judge of the Court of Claims of the 
United States, pointed out that— 


At the turn of the century most of the 
business and commerce of the country were 
within the limits of the respective States. 
Now much of it crosses State lines and has 
become a subject with which the National 
Government must deal. 

Perhaps this increased responsibility, this 
growing complexity, is responsible for much 
of the complaint that one hears throughout 
the country in recent years that Congress 
has delegated to executive agencies too much 
of its power, too many of its prerogatives. 
Fear has been expressed that a proper bal- 
ance as between the three branches of our 
Government no longer exists, that the sys- 
tem of checks and balances so wisely designed 
by our founding fathers is being destroyed, 
that the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment is being dominated and controlled by 
the executive branch, The only way in which 
Congress can retain all of its powers, the only 
way in which it can escape domination by 
the executive branch of the Government, the 
Only way in which it may serve successfully 
as a proper check upon the other branches 
of the Government is to retain at all times 
a large membership of experienced legislators. 

A great American laid down a proper test 
for officeholders in a democracy as follows: 
Is he capable, is he honest, is he faithful to 
the Constitution? If a Member qualifies by 
this yardstick, then for all the reasons above 
discussed, and for many more, he should be 
reelected and reelected to that greatest leg- 
islative body in the world—the American 
Congress. 


The founding fathers of our Republic 
out of the almost uncanny store of wWis- 
dom, of near inspiration, which they dis- 
played in formulating the great charter 





of government by which succeeding gen- 
erations of a free people were to govern 
themselves ordained from the very be- 
ginning that the Members of the Na- 
tional House 6f Representatives must be 
chosen, not through action of a conven- 
tion as the Members of the United States 
Senate originally were, but by a direct 
vote of the people, and in order to guar- 
antee that their Representatives should 
be kept responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple a short term of 2 years was Set be- 
tween elections. Under this system of 
biennial elections, each Member of the 
National House of Representatives must 
render at these frequent intervals to the 
people who elected him a reckoning of 
the stewardship with which they en- 
trusted him; must give an accounting of 
how well, how honestly, how faithfully 
he kept the promises and pledges he 
made to them a short 24 months ago; 
how worthy he has been of the trust re- 
posed in him; how intelligently, how dili- 
gently he strove to safeguard their inter- 
ests and serve them. 

Because I have honestly and conscien- 
tiously served the people I have the honor 
to represent; because I have faithfully 
and loyally kept the pledges I made to 
them, I am entirely willing to stand on 
my record. Even though we are begin- 
ning to hear considerabe about some- 
thing described as “flexibility of mind,” 
practically all of us realize that is just a 
polite and evasive term, a plain dodge, 
if you please, being employed to explain 
away broken promises and sacred pledges 
made to the people of this country less 
than 2 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the efforts of cer- 
tain individuals and organizations to 
confuse issues in the hope of deceiving 
the electorate, the votes cast by all Mem- 
bers of Congress are of public record. A 
survey of my voting record conclusively 
proves that I have actively and consist- 
ently supported and voted for all legisla- 
tive measures and for all appropriation 
bills providing for the strengthening of 
our national defense and for the expan- 
sion of our protective armed forces, in- 
cluding the Conscription Act, authoriz- 
ing the drafting of manpower for mili- 
tary service. Not only does my voting 
record stand as incontrovertible proof of 
my unswerving interest and active sup- 
port of adequate and proper national de- 
fenses for this country, but in addition I 
submit a statement from the chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
attesting my support of all such mea- 
sures: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1942, 

ARTHUR B. JENKS, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Jenks: With the recessing of 
Congress in the making, I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the valuable 
aid and assistance that you have rendered 
during this session of Congress as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

As you know, our committee has passed 
52 bills through the House, involving authori- 
zations of over $17,000,000,000. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our committee has presented to 
the House more bills than any of the other 
major committees of Congress. In addition 
thereto, we have carried on an investigation 
and been instrumental in bringing about re- 
negotiations of contracts and accomplish- 
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ing a saving to the Government of over 
$700,000,000, and have passed through the 
House a bill to prohibit sales engineers or 
sales agents of manufacturers from getting 
commissions on Government contracts. In 
other words, with your aid and assistance, we 
have broken up the racket of contingent fees 
to these sales agents who have been fleecing 
the taxpayers. 

You have been most regular in attendance 
at all committee meetings and have sup- 
ported every Navy Department bill which 
has been before the committee. You have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
done your full part in the war effort. 

On the numerous occasions that I have 
designated you to make inspection of im- 
portant naval activities, you have measured 
up to my highest expectations. 

You have supported all the naval bills 
which have come before the committee; you 
have constantly been on the job, and there 
is no member of the committee that I have 
relied upon more than you for your sound 
judgment and assistance. 

Hoping that you will have a most pleasant 
stay at home, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Naval Affairs Committee. 


Among the most contemptible and 
vicious calumnies being directed by the 
smear artists against the so-called non- 
interventionist Members of Congress— 
Republicans and Democrats alike—is the 
wholly malicious and false charge that 
these Members have “obstructed national 
defense”; this charge is not only vicious 
but it is also stupid, because the record 
clearly reveals the falsity of such a 
charge. In the first place, the record 
clearly shows that the one thing upon 
which all so-called noninterventionists— 
in and out of Congress—were unani- 
mously agreed was that the United States 
should be equipped, with all speed hu- 
manly possible, with a strong, powerful, 
and impregnable national defense—that 
the defense of our own country should 
be placed ahead of every other consid- 
eration. The people themselves through- 
out the entire country were unanimously 
in favor of such a policy and their agree- 
ment on it was most wholeheartedly and 
effectively reflected in Congress. 

With the exception of one Member of 
the House, Mr. Marcantonio, of New 
York, who frankly followed the Com- 
munist Party line up until the time— 
June 1941—Russia became involved in 
war with Germany, no charge that any 
Member of Congress “obstructed national 
defense” can be truthfully made. The 
record speaks for itself and clearly shows 
that, with but one exception, all Mem- 
bers, regardless of party affiliation or 
attitude toward the foreign policy of the 
administration, unanimously supported 
the strengthening of our military forces. 
Indeed, the Speaker of this House pub- 
licly attested to that fact on March 18, 
1942, when he said: 

Congress is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 





Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize that 
I did everything I could within the 
power of speech on this floor and by my 
votes to keep this country out of war. 
I know that I represented the overwhelm- 
ing majority of sentiment in my district 
when I did so, as well as the prayerful 
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wish of 80 percent of the American people | 
as attested by every poll of American 
public opinion, and I kept inviolate the 
pledge which I made to the people whom 
I have the honor to represent. Further- 
more, I wish to reemphasize that I never 
failed to cast my vote for any legislation 
designed to strengthen our national de- 
fense to the maximum point where no 
Nation would dare even contemplate 
risking odds against us. 

The controversy that raged over this | 
country for 18 months preceding the 
attack on Pearl Harbor concerned the 
question of whether or not the policies 
being pursued by the administration 
were best calculated to keep this Nation 
out of war. There were honest and | 
sincere differences of opinions as to that, 
but no difference of opinion as to the 
importance of building up ow own 
defenses. 

Mr. Speaker, the foreign policy of this 
administration will be a subject of dis- 
cussion and numerous volumes of opinion | 
for many years to come following the 
close of the present conflict. Eventually 
in the cold, glaring, impartial light of 
history the Members of the present Con- 


gress and administration will be ad- | 


judged on the merits or demerits of their 
respective records. 





But whatever conclusions future his- 


of circumstances and the link in it that 
brought about the cowardly and dastard- 
ly attack on Pearl Harbor, since then in 


torians muy arrive at regarding the chain | 


Congress, in whose Halls the bitterest | 


debates occurred over the foreign policy 
of the administration, there has been 
complete solidarity and unity in that 
body; all controversy died on December 
7, 1941, and the Congress has stood as a 
unit in 100-percent support of the war 
effort. The best answer to those out- 
side of Congress who continue the dis- 
cussion over dead issues was given by 
Gen. Zachary Taylor with regard to 
the Mexican War, in 1846, when he said 
that it is sufficient to know that the 
United States is at war with a foreign 
nation to cause every American to do all 
in his power to bring it to a speedy and 
honorable termination by the most vigor- 
ous and energetic operations and without | 
further inquiry, until it is won, about | 
anything else connected with it. 

Indeed, our immediate sole purpose and 
objective now must be victory, and until 
it is won, definitely and conclusively, all 
else must be subordinate and of second- 
ary consideration. There is no alterna- 
tive to that course now, regardless of 
what sacrifice it entails, and all real | 
Americans stand united in the cause of | 
victory. 

When a man’s house is afire he should | 
not have to stop to argue about how the | 
blaze started, what or who is to blame for | 
g the spark; indeed, he should 
have but one immediate purpose, to bring 
the fire under control and extinguish it, 
That is our position now; there really is 
n0 longer time for argument, for political 
controversy, for the weighing of one 
theory against another; as Raymond 
Moley has pointedly said, there will be 
other years and ample leisure to write 
the history of the war’s coming and those 
among us who are attempting to do it 


now serve only the cause of disunity. I 
am in agreement with that viewpoint, 
and I regret the deliberate, malicious, 
long-drawn-out attempt that has been 
made to confuse public issues in the mind 
of the electorate not only in the district 
I represent but throughout the entire 
country. So vicious and so widespread 
has the attempt to smear and discredit 
Congress become that only a matter of 
weeks ago the Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives took occasion 
to publicly express his deep concern and 
righteously denounce this scurrilous at- 
tack on Congress in the following lan- 
guage: 

The smear campaign, which is being vigor- 
ously waged throughout the Nation gives 
every evidence of a carefully planned attack 
on the constitutional guaranty that the 
American people—and they alone—have the 
inalienable right to decide the character and 
ability of those who shall represent them in 
the Halls of Congress. This scurrilous move- 
ment is headed by individuals whose lives 
have been devoted to espousing radical doc- 
trines, and so violent has been their indi- 
vidual views that in many cases not only has 
the Dies committee publicly branded them 
as being guilty of harboring and fostering 
un-American principles but the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in several specific 
cases has deemed it prudent not only to com- 
pile confidential information but to con- 
stantly shadow them in their daily activities. 
This band of so-called patriots comprises po- 
litical theorists opposed to the American form 
of government and has as their bedfellows 
Communist pinksters of every known hue. 

In the same breath these purveyors of 
foreign isms seek to intimidate every Mem- 
ber of Congress by forcing him to abandon 
his God-given right to use his own conscience 
as his guide in determining legislative mat- 
ters so essential to the preservation of the 
American way of life. 

Should such a sinister force succeed in free 
America, you will witness the disintegration 
and collapse of this glorious Republic be- 
cause of such Hitler-like tactics. 

These foreign ideologists who are hell-bent 
on destroying Congress see in their action 
that should their objectives be achieved they 
would complete the first step in regimenting 
the people of America. Like giant termites 
and operating under the cloak of alleged 
patriotism they seek to undermine a mighty 
bulwark of the Constiiution—the right of 
the American people to exercise their voting 
franchise every 2 years in freely determining 
who shall be their elected Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. 

But, thank God— 


He adds— 

the American people are not in the habit of 
being so easily deceived, but instead accept 
the age-old truth in the words of the im- 
mortal Lincoln: “You may fool all the people 
some of the time; you can even fool some of 
the people all the time; but you can’t fool all 
of the people all the time.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is only because I have 
been given no choice in the matter of dis- 
cussing dead issues—issues that died on 
December 7, 1941, when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked by the Japs—that I do so now, 
but it is with the greatest reluctance and 
in the sincere hope that in no way will 
these remarks which I feel constrained 
to make at this time add in any way to 
the impairment or disruption of the 
unity, which now is so vitally necessary 
among our people, but which, however, 
my opponent has seen fit to completely 
and utterly disregard. 
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Permit me to add that it has been said 
that “old men make wars and young men 
must fight them”; but in this instance 
the situation is somewhat reversed. In 
the First Congressional District of New 
Hampshire we have a young man, a Can- 
didate for Congress, who loudly boasts of 
his youth, vigor, and vitality, his exceed- 
ingly “long-range vision,” lustily pro- 
claiming his early and unbounded en- 
thusiasm over intervention by this coun- 
try in foreign war which, as some of 
us realized from the beginning and 
which subsequent events have proved, 
could mean nothing short of involve- 
ment, of our entire resources, includ- 
ing manpower, in a conflict of such 
vast proportions that it will, as he now 
must realize, eventually require the en- 
trance into active military service of 
every able-bodied American man, not 
definitely engaged on the industrial war 
production front, up to 45 years of age— 
regardless of a dependent wife and in- 
fant—into the maelstrom of war, fight- 
ing and sacrificing from the wind-swept, 
icy Arctic regions to the hot, sandy tropi- 
cal deserts. Not unlike another war en- 
thusiast, Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, recent 
editor of the scurrilous sheet PM, other- 
wise identified as the uptown edition of 
the Communist paper, the New Masses, 
whose draft board finally drove him into 
active military service, this young oppo- 
nent of mine has long been an ardent 
interventionist and the military service 
it of necessity entails for his contem- 
poraries, but to date he himself has 
shown no taste or inclination for the 
hardships and sacrifices of war. Indeed, 
under such circumstances, there are 
those who feel his candidacy for Con- 
gress is a concrete evidence of his “long- 
range vision” in seeking the shelter of 
exemption from military service that 
public office affords even men of daft 
age. Wrathfully he denounces those of 
us who, with a full realization of what 
total war would mean, tried to stay its 
awful scourge and were loath to rush 
into its abyss. 

Mr. Speaker, the preservation of demo- 
cratic government rests not merely on an 
intelligent electorate but upon an in- 
formed electorate; a people must be not 
only capable of self-government, but they 
must be accurately informed. 

Because of the prodigious and persist- 
ent effort that has been made by my op- 
ponent over the past several months to 
confuse issues, aS well as create some, I 
feel it is incumbent on me to Keep the 
record straight and to afford every voter 
in the First Congressional District of New 
Hampshire full and complete opportunity 
to judge my record solely on the facts 
and on its merits. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GUAM 


Mr. Speaker, at this juncture I want 
to discuss one of the political straw men 
which the current campaign has pro- 
duced—Guam,. The flagrant and fraud- 
ulent attempt that has been made to cre- 
ate a political issue out of the errone- 
ously so-called fortification of Guam has 
involved more misstatement and down- 
right untruth than any of the other 
trumped-up and would-be issues spawned 
by either utterly irresponsible or else 








wholly uninformed persons who, for rea- 
sons of their own, have deliberately 
sought to deceive or confuse the elec- 
torate regarding a subject on which the 
official record is crystal clear and speaks 
for itself. 

What does the record show? It con- 
clusively and plainly shows that the ques- 
tion of the fortification of Guam was 
never before Congress to be voted on. 
The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD shows that 
on February 23, 1939, an item of $5,000,- 
000 dollars for dredging Apra Harbor at 
Guam was before the House; this item 
in no sense contemplated the fortifica- 
tion of Guam but instead was proposed 
for dredging and clearing the harbor and 
making certain other minor improve- 
ments largely for the convenience of 
civilian trans-Pacific aviation. During 
the course of the debate on this item, 
on February 29, 1939, Chairman VINson, 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
said: 

Opposition to this item has been based on 
the assumption that Guam is to be fortified 
and made a strongly defended naval base for 
airplanes and submarines. In view of this 
opposition the committee has gone into this 
matter at great length, and I can assure you 
there is no intention on the part of the 
Navy Department to fortify Guam or do any- 
thing further than what is included in this 
bill. 


Later in the debate, Chairman VINSON 
said: 

I repeat again, nothing in this bill author- 
izes fortifications at Guam. 


The President did not ask for the for- 
tification of Guam; the Navy Department 
did not ask for it; the chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee did not 
ask for it, anc on February 13, 1942, 
Chairman WaALsH, of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, flatly stated on the 
floor of the Senate—I quote: 

No direct request for the fortification of 
Guam was ever put before the committees of 
the Senate or the House, 


Therefore all contention, argument, or 
accusation regarding any Member of 
Congress having either supported or op- 
posed or having cast a vote either for or 
against the fortification of Guam is 
ungrounded and wholly erroneous for the 
simple reason that the question of the 
fortification of Guam was never before 
either the House or the Senate to be 
voted on. 

Bear in mind that the estimated cost 
of fortifying Guam is between one hun- 
dred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
million dollars and that this much-de- 
bated $5,000,000 item for harbor-dredg- 
ing purposes at Guam was in no way 
linked with the idea of fortifying Guam. 
Here is a break-down of how this pro- 
posed $5,000,000 appropriation would 
have been spent had the Congress ap- 
proved it: 


MN on ne i ines $2, 200, 000 
Dredging out harbor mooring 

Ae es ee kecee ieee 800, 000 
Dredging inner lagoon and con- 

necting channel.........<..<<. 1, 070, 000 
Se i a a 120, 000 
I ee 120, 000 
Grading filled area..........-... 70, 000 


ROOTING SANDE. cnn ccenncencsus 120, 000 





| 





Seaplane parking area_.......... 120, 000 
Fe iccianitnbaciatsscicieesiatietrteicaiman 90, 000 
POOT DURWIOE..ng in cccnweccmcan 30, 000 
Gasoline storags.......~.c...c<s0 160, 000 
TP TRIN i wctibics scan ctaitecinsainnsp eons 50, 000 
Hoads and walks................ 20, 000 
Small-boat pier and boathouse_. 15, 000 
Equipment and storage......--.. 15, 000 

ec initiiicinditidciaaiieacin th 5, 000, 000 


In the discussion of any subject it is 
never amiss to sketch a panoramic view 
of its background. 

Let us first visualize the geographic 
situation of Guam; it is located approxi- 
mately 5,100 miles west of San Fran- 
cisco, 3,400 miles west of Honolulu, 1,500 
miles east of Manila, and 1,400 miles 
south of Tokyo. 

The distance between San Francisco 
and Guam is considerably more than 
from New York to Moscow, and almost 
as far as that between New York and 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

Looking at a map showing the aerial 
route of the trans-Pacific Clippers, we 
can follow the flight from San Francisco 
to Hawaii, a distance of 2,098 miles; 
from there slightly north to Midway Is- 
land, then south again to Wake Island, 
then on to Guam, making 3,850 flight- 
miles between Hawaii and Guam; and if 
we follow the route of the Clipper plane 
through another 1,730 miles it will bring 
us to the Philippine Islands. 

So if we could stand at the Golden 
Gate in San Francisco and look west 
across the Pacific Ocean a distance of 
5,100 miles, we would see Guam, a tiny 
island 30 miles long, with an average 


width of 6 miles, covering an acreage of | 


approximately 220 square miles. As of 
1940, Guam had a population of 22,314 
people, 20,000 of whom were natives. 
Next let us take a glance at the his- 
torical background of Guam. Guam was 
discovered by Magellan in 1521, occupied 
by Spain in 1688, and remained a Spanish 
possession until taken by the U. S. cruiser 
Charleston in June 1898. By our victory 
over Spain in 1898 the United States 
came into possession of Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines, and under the 
treaty of December 10, 1898, the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 for the 
relinquishment of all claims to these 


| islands. 


Guam is the largest and most populous 
of a group of 17 small islands in the 
North Pacific, known both as the Mari- 
anas or Ladrone Islands. About the time 
Guam was taken over by the United 
States, in 1898, Spain sold the rest of 
the Mariana Islands to Germany, in 
whose possession they remained until the 
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mark in our diplomatic relations in the 
Pacific and among our military experts 
for the past 40 years. 

In the reports of our first naval officers 
sent to Guam can be found glowing 
prophecies that the island would be de- 
veloped into an impregnable United 
States fortress in the far Pacific; it was 
to be a great coaling station, a supply 


| base for commercial and naval ships be- 


tween North America and Asia, a mid- 
Pacific cable communications center, and 
engineering projects were planned to 
make it an American Gibraltar, but be- 
tween 1898 and 1922 a combination of 
completely disaSsociated factors brought 
the collapse of these extensive plans. 
The estimated expense of these pro- 
posed improvements was staggering to 
a Nation then unaccustomed to thinking 
in terms of billions of dollars and, in the 
ears of international calm between 1898 
and 1914, such an expenditure found few 
congressional advocates. Shortly after 
the turn of the century our fleet, as 
well as many merchantmen, became oil- 
burning, and the importance of a Pacific 
coaling station vanished. Gradually our 
development of Pearl Harbor, in the Ha- 
waiian area, and Cavite, in the Philippine 
Islands, both with repair and drydock 
facilities, overshadowed the plans and 


| decreased the importance of Guam as a 
| Pacific base, and finally all plans for 
| the development and fortification of 


Guam went into the discard at the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference in 1922 
when the United States and Great Britain 
agreed not to further develop naval bases 
and maintain the status quo in the Far 
East, as a concession to Japan, who, in 
turn, agreed to accept the famous 5-5-3 
ratio in regard to naval capital ships. 

In 1934 Japan gave notice of her in- 


| tentions to terminate the Washington 
| Naval Armament Limitation Treaty, and 


the treaty was terminated in December 
1936, after which the restrictions on the 


| development and fortification of Pacific 


| Anti-Comintern Pact 


| passage 


close of the first World War, when, under | 


the Treaty of Versailles, they were man- 
dated to Japan, which means that Japan 
since has had possession and control of 
them. Of this group of Japanese-con- 
trolled islands, Rota is the closest to 
Guam, being only about 50 miles away. 
To the south are the Caroline Islands 
and to the east and southeast are the 
Marshall Islands, also mandated to 
Japan, 

Since Guam became a possession of 
the United States it had been adminis- 
tered by the Navy Department, but it al- 
ways had been something of a question 


| 


' 


bases were no longer in effect. 

Japan had withdrawn from the League 
of Nations in 1933, after the Manchurian 
episode, and in 1936 openly associated 
herself with Germany by entering the 
and. in 1997, 
opened large-scale military operations 
against China. 

Concurrently our interests in the Far 
East were changed somewhat by the 
of the McDuffie-Tydings Act, 
which provided self-government for the 
Philippines and complete independence 
to the Filipino people in 1946. 

Although we, or the other powers, 
lacked authoritative information, it 
seemed clear that Japan was expanding 
and developing naval and air bases in 
various places, and it was suspected that 
she was even developing bases in the 
mandated islands, in violation of the 
terms of the mandate. 

The development by 1938 of 
Pacific aviation and Japan’s aggressive 
policy in the Far East served to again 
focus the attention of the Congress on 
Guam. Without this conveniently placed 
island harbor, regular civilian flights 
over the hazardous 3,000 miles from 
Wake Island to Manila would have meant 


trans- 
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maximum strain on the great Clipper 
planes, and Guam, as the only bit of 
American territory on the flying route 
between Wake Island and Manila, again 
engaged the active attention of Congress. 

The $5,000,000 appropriation that came 
before the House in February 1939 was 
for the specific purpose of dredging the 
harbor at Guam mainly for the conven- 
ience of the civilian Clipper planes flying 
from San Francisco to the Orient. As 
stated before, in no sense was this pro- 
posed improvement associated or linked 
in any way whatever with the fortifica- 
tion of Guam, which fortification, ac- 
cording to Navy estimates, would cost 
from one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 

In February 1939 the House defeated 
the proposed item of $5,000,000 for dredg- 
ing purposes and other minor improve- 
ments at Guam by a vote of 205 to 168. 
I was among the majority who opposed 
this proposed $5,000,000 dredging item on 
the grounds that it was a needless ex- 
penditure of money on a harbor 5,100 
miles from San Francisco, the closest 
point to it on the American continent. 

Indeed, subsequent events have proved 
that even a heavily fortified Guam would 
have been impossible to defend and would 
have been a veritable death trap for any 
American garrison stationed there. Eng- 
jand spent more than $400,000,000 over 
a period of 20 years fortifying Singapore, 
and we know that British stronghold in 
the Pacific is now in the hands of the 
Japs. 

And so, my friends, we see that this 
hue and cry about Guam is merely a 
persistent brazen attempt to create 
a political issue out of a myth of con- 
fusion and misstatement. 

Happily, the record of the facts speaks 
for itself—as in every instance, this, or 
none of the other “political straw men,” 
Confu- 
sion and hullabaloo at best can serve only 
limsy and temporary purposes, but we 
are all aware that such vapors melt and 
vanish like low-henging mists in the sun- 


and 


light of fact and truth. 
FOREIGN POLICY 
Mr. Speaker, in these times when we 
are hearing so much about who had 
vision and who did not, it behooves 


every fair-minded and intelligent person 
to look at the record in its entirety. 

Let us go kack to neutrality, once re- 
garded by the present administration as 

worthy and highly desired attainment, 
but now seemingly only a tattered and 
outworn idea charged solely to the Re- 
publicans and Jeffersonian Democrats 
who disagreed with the President’s for- 
eign policy. But let us lock at the rec- 
ord. Speaking at Chautauqua, N. Y., on 
August 19, 1936, President Roosevelt said: 








Peace, like charity, begins at home; that 

why we have begun at home 

I have seen children starving. I have seen 
the agony of mothers and wives. I hate war. 

The maintenance of American 
neutrali ids today, as in the past, on 
tk wis nd determination of whoever 
at the moment occupy the offices of President 
and Secretary of State 


Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this country 
thousands of Americans who, s imme- 


eekit 
CCxklng 


diate riches, would attempt to break down 
or evade our neutrality. 

We are not isolationists except insofar as 
we seek to isolate ourselves completely from 
war. 


Indeed, the Republican Party can seize 
no claim to authorship of and the legal 
materialization of neutrality for the 
United States, even though such a policy 
was in fact a restatement of the prin- 
ciples of George Washington and the 
founding fathers of this Republic; cer- 
tainly when the neutrality law was placed 
on our statute books in 1935 by the pres- 
ent Democratic New Deal administra- 
tion it was hailed and acclaimed by the 
American people, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. But be it credit or stigma 
attached to the authorship of neutrality 
and the aim “to isolate ourselves com- 
pletely from foreign war” as President 
Roosevelt said, let the praise or the 
blame rest where it belongs, which is on 
the incumbent administration, and by 
no stretch of the imagination on the Re- 
publican Party. 

Even though in his speech at Chicago 
in October 1937 the President gave the 
first clue of a contemplated switch in our 
foreign policy—when he suggested that 
the United States should help quarantine 
ageressor nations—it was not until June 
1939 that the first concrete evidence of 
this switch came frankly into the open, 
as it did, when the initial amendment— 
proposing the repeal of the embargo on 
the shipment of arms and munitions to 
belligerent nations—to the Neutrality Act 
was brought before the House. Follow- 
ing a bitter debate on this amendment in 
an overwhelmingly Democratic House— 
composed of 261 Democrats, 169 Repub- 
licans, 2 Progressives, 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
and 1 American Labor Party—on a mo- 
tion to recommit the resolution to lift 
the arms embargo, the vote was 196 to 
194, and, on the passage of the resolution, 
the vote was 201 to 187. This close vote, 
in what was freely described as a “rubber 
stamp” Congress, so subservient was the 
majority to the will of the administra- 
tion, clearly foreshadowed the heated dis- 
cussion and debate that raged through- 
out the length and breadth of this coun- 
try during the subsequent year and a half 
over the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration. Even though that policy was 
launched as a peace policy—as a means 
of keeping the United States out of war— 
the rank and file of the American people 
promptly divided on the question as to 
whether or not this changing foreign 
policy was really a peace program, as its 
sponsors contended, or whether it was a 
program that would bring the Nation to 
the brink of war and finally catapult it 
into the foreign conflict. 

During the discussion in the House— 
in 1939—on the amendment lifting the 
embargo on the shipment of arms and 


munitions to belligerent countries, I 
stated: 
Mr. Speaker, it is my solemn conviction 


that inextricably bound up in the action 
taken on these proposed amendments to the 
neutrality law is a decision, as yet however 
remote, either for or against war. 


It is needless to add that I opposed and 
voted against this amendment, the first 
in a series necessary to the program that 
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then was visibly unfolding and which I, 
with 138 other Members of the House, 
concluded had none of the earmarks of a 
plan designed to keep the United States 
out of war. That the arms embargo was 
repealed and the special session of Con- 
gress adjourned on November 3, 1939, 
is past history. However, with the re- 
convening of Congress, on January 3, 
1940, came another assurance to the 
American people; in his annual message 
to Congress, the President said: 

In these recent years we have had a clean 
record of peace and good will. It is an open 
book that cannot be twisted or defamed 
It is a record that must be continued and 
enlarged. 


The following summer, out of both the 
Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions, held in June and July, 1940, 
respectively, came further assurances. 
The Democratic platform declared: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside the 
Americas, except in case of attack. 


The Republican platform declared: 


The Republican Party is firmly opposed 
to involving this Nation in foreign wars. 


During the campaign which followed, 
Mr. Roosevelt on several occasions stated 
his determination to avoid war. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1940, he said: 

I hate war now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all I can 
to keep war away from these shores for ail 
time. I stand with my party upon the plat- 
form adopted in Chicago. 


In the closing days of the campaign, 
on October 22, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation, I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. 

On October 30, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
iterated his pledge when he said: 

Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. 

They are going into training to form a force 
so strong that, by its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war far away from our 
shores. 

The purpose of our defense is defense. 

And while I am talking to you fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before, but I shall say it again, 
and again, and again, your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars, 

Parenthetically may I point out that 
in October 1940 the war lords of the Axis 
Powers had long before begun their ag- 
gressive march (Italy in 1934, Japan in 
1937, and Hitler in 1939) over Europe, 
Africa, and China, and represented ex- 
actly the same threat in 1940, when our 
Presidential campaigns and elections 
were waged and won on promises to the 
American people that this country would 
be safeguarded from war. Indeed, hav- 
ing lived peacefully for 20 years in a 
world with Communist Russia, whose 
ideologies, economic theories, and lack 
of religion were as different from ours as 
are its ideological kin—fascism and nazi- 
ism—it was not at all unreasonable for 
the American people to have trustingly 
accepted the campaign promises on the 
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premise that their attainment was wholly 
within the realm of possibility. But 
viewing the situation in retrospect, it 
would seem that it would have been more 
feasible, and certainly more honest, to 
have waged the campaigns of 1940 on the 
outright issue as to whether or not this 
country should engage in the conflicts of 
Europe and Asia. 

Concurrently the Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee, Wendell Willkie, also ex- 
pressed his purpose to keep the country 
out of war, as did every major candidate, 
Republican and Democrat, running for 
public office. 

In the campaign of 1940, I solemnly 
pledged to the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of New Hampshire 
that, if reelected, I would do everything 
within my power to keep the United 
States out of foreign war. I kept that 
pledge. 

Aiter the election was over, the Presi- 
dent, in a fireside chat on December 2, 
1940, said: 

There is no demand for sending an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force outside Our own 
borders, There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force. 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as deliberate untruth. 


Shortly after that pronouncement, the 
wind publicly began to shift, whereupon 
public concern in New Hampshire, as well 
as throughout the entire country, began 
to rise. The President, approximately 8 
weeks after the above-quoted assurance, 
said, on January 6, 1941, in his message 
to Congress: 

We are committed to the proposition that 
principles of morality and our own security 
will never permit us to acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by aggressors and sponsored by 
appeasers, 


Ten days later, on January 16, 1941, 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, stated 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

I can well conceive that a portion of the 
Navy might be transferred (to Great Britain) 
on conditions very advantageous to us. 


The following day, January 17, 1941, 
Mr. Winston Churchill stated: 

We don’t require in 1941 large armies from 
overseas, 


That remark raised in the minds of 
many of our people, as well as editorially 
in a percentage of the press of this coun- 
try, the question, When? In 1942? 

It was at about that juncture that pub- 
lic concern deepened into alarm and the 
historic debate over the administration’s 
foreign policy swept over the entire coun- 

ry, splitting the people into bitter fac- 
tions as the legislative measures neces- 
sary to make effective the new foreign 
policy—further amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act, lifting the restriction on 
American vessels entering belligerent 
zones, waters, and ports, arming our mer- 
chant ships, lend-lease authorization and 
appropriations, and so forth—steadily 
ground through Congress, even though 
right up to December 7, 1941, every reli- 
able poll of American public opinion con- 
clusively showed that 80 percent of the 
American people were solidly opposed to 
the entrance of the United States into 
another foreign war, although with our 








foreign policy reaching further and fur- 
ther into the European conflict many 
people had come to believe we would 
eventually be drawn into the cauldron 
of war. 

PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee for almost the past 
6 years, I have had both occasion and op- 
portunity to focus a considerable share 
of my time on the state of our prepared- 
ness and to ascertain direct, first-hand, 
and detailed knowledge of the exact 
status and condition of our Naval Estab- 
lishment; in addition I have studied with 
keen interest the hearings and reports on 
all major bills reported by the Military 
Affairs Committees of both House and 
Senate, which enabled me to draw some 
fairly accurate conclusions as to where 
we stood, comparatively, from the stand- 
point of actual military strength and 
preparedness. 

Following the public announcement of 
the adoption of the tripartite pact into 
which Japan entered in September 1940 
with Germany and Italy, and with au- 
thentic reports that German military 
strategists and engineers Were in Japan 
streamlining the military plans, armed 
forces, and munitions industries of the 
Nipponese, warnings were sounded in 
both Houses of Congress and in a per- 
centage of the press regarding the in- 
adequacy of our military preparedness 
and the danger—with the foreign policy 
of the administration reaching further 
and further across the Atlantic—of our 
being caught in a two-ocean war with a 
one-ocean Navy. The justification of 
that warning is attested by the state- 
ment, following the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, by Mr. Charles Michelson, publicity 
director of the Democratic National 
Committee, in which he said: 


Piratical foray would never have even- 
tuated had not our country, the one agency 
that could have forbidden the Japonification 
of the Far East, been tied up in the war of 
the Atlantic so that it had to divide its 
forces to meet the Asiatic threat. 


And further justification is found in 
the statement of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill when, addressing a joint ses- 
sion of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives on December 
26, 1941, he said: 

If the United States has been found at a 
disadvantage at various points in the Pacific 
Ocean, we know well that it is to no small 





extent because of the aid which you have 
been giving to us in munitions for the de- 
fense of the British Isles and for the Libyan 


campaign, and, above all, because of your help 
in the battle of the Atiantic, upon which all 
depends, and which has in consequence been 
successfully and prosperously maintained. 


In this connection may we observe that 
among the proposals submitted to Japan 
by the Secretary of State on November 
26, 1941, 11 days prior to Pearl Harbor, 
was that: 

The Government of Japan will withdraw 
all military, naval, air, and police forces from 
China and Indochina, 


It is interesting to note that for some 
20 years there existed in the Navy De- 
partment itself two schools of thought on 
Japan, one of which contended that Ja- 
pan, operating in her own waters and 


| 
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in comparatively close proximity to her 
own bases, would be a tough customer to 
deal with in view of the accepted fact 
that our Navy, or any Navy for that mat- 
ter, operating several thousand mile 
from its own bases would lose at least 2: 
percent of its efficiency and strikins 
power; the other school contended that 
Japan would be a “push-over” for us and, 
unfortunately, that opinion won sufficient 
press support to convince many people 
in this country that in a military show- 
down Japan could not make any 
ciable dent on us under any circumstan- 
ces. On that score our pride has taken 
something of a wallop, with the result 
that large segments of our peopie are 
stunned and bewildered over the con- 
auests and gains of the Japs in the far 
Pacific. However, nations being merely 


in 


mo 


anNnree 
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large collections of people, can, as well 
as individuals, learn their lessons, and 


sometimes do, in the harsh 
perience. 

It is not mecessarily a case of the 
Japs being so efficient, although their 
ambitions, craftiness, and ego—now aided 
and abetted by German military strate- 
gists and engineers since probably before 
the public announcement of the adop- 
tion of the tripartite pact with the Ax’s 
Powers in September 1940—might pass 
for a brand of efficiency, but rather it is 
a case of their having certain specific 
advantages on their side, such as operat- 
ing, in the main, in their own geographi- 
cal sphere and closer to their own supply 
bases, the fifth-column cooperation with 
which they met from the native popula- 
tions of Malaya, Singapore, and the 
Dutch East Indies, and so forth, whicl 
advantages had long been recognized and 
identified by some of our most able and 
expert military authorities. The bal- 
ance between the weight of men, planes, 
ships, tanks, and guns is a primary fac- 
tor in the outcome of any military en- 
gagement, but there are also other fac- 
tors that can count heavily in favor of 
one side or the other. 

However, after listening to all the de- 
tailed and confidential testimony de- 
manded by the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee from the top ranking and re- 
sponsible officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment on the tragedy of Pearl Harbor, I 
am convinced that that catastrophe was 
a purely human failure—a disgraceful 
and humiliating failure that could have 
been largely mitigated had the responsi- 
ble commands—Kimmel and Short— 
taken even normal precautionary meas- 
ures and heeded the unmistakable signs 
of the stab Japan had in the making. 


school of ex- 


The board of inquiry, headed by United 
States Supreme Court Justice Roberts, 
officially placed the blame to derelic- 
tion in duty by certain officials. 

Even though the shake-up in person- 
nel that promptly followed the appalling 
failure at Pearl Harbor has resulted in 
ample evidence that under the able and 
efficient direction of the officers n i 
command the Navy has recovered from 
the blow sustained on December 7, 1941, 


hat regrettable experienc 
as a sober warning should tl! 
thought here, which for yea 
contended that Japan would be a “pu 
over,” show sign 


overconfident. 


nce should : 
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Out of the complexities of foreign rela- 
tions, and especially those governing the 
policy of the United States toward Japan 
over the past several years, has come 
much bickering about “appeasers.” 

On July 7, 1937, Japan struck, without 
warning, launching a murderous attack 
on China. Japan needed war materials. 

The very year—1937—that Japan 
opened war on China our exports of scrap 
iron and steel amounted to 2,081,037 tons, 
or enough material to build 20 battle- 
ships of 45,000 tons each, 200 submarines 
of 2.400 tons each, 10 aircraft carriers 
at 30,000 tons each, and 26 cruisers at 
15,000 tons each. If Japan is not fully 
armed for a long war, it is not for lack 
of steel and other products that go into 
battleships, submarines, cruisers, and 
airplanes, because the materials were 
abundantly supplied by the United 
States. 

But let us see what happened in the 
year 1938. There was exported from this 
country to Japan in 1938 a tonnage of 
scrap iron and steel amounting to 1,365,- 
721 tons, and 97,713 tons of steel ingots, 
blooms, and so forth. It required a 
larger tonnage of war material in 1939 
to appease Japan, for there was exported 
from the United States to Japan that 
year 2,035,000 tons of scrap iron and steel, 
and also 144,000 tons of steel ingots and 
blooms, 

The shipments were less in 1940, but 
only because our supply of scrap iron 
was being depleted. Yet, as the result 
of the extraordinary effort made by 
American junk dealers, there was shipped 
to Japan during 1940 scrap iron and steel 
amounting to 963,000 tons, and in addi- 
tion to this some 285,000 tons of steel 
ingots and blooms. 

While this appeasement program to- 
ward Japan exhausted our supply of ma- 
terial with which to make steel for our 
own defense, it armed her to strike her 
dastardly blow at Pearl Harbor. The 
shortage of scrap iron in the United 
States became so critical that the State 
Department came before the Ways and 
Means Committee with a bill to remove 
the duty on scrap iron imported into this 
country. It seems that we have had to 
send junkmen to Central and South 
America and to the islands in the Carib- 
bean to buy scrap iron to replace the 
scrap iron and steel we shipped to Japan, 
and the removal of the import duty was 
requested to reduce the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of these foreign purchases of 
scrapiron. The scrap iron and steel that 
was shipped from the United States to 
Japan in 1940 would have been sufficient 
to build 520 United States submarines of 
2,400 tons each, a fleet that would have 
given us control of the Atlantic Ocean. 

More than this, the appeasement policy 
did not stop with furnishing Japan with 
the material to build her navy, her air 
force, and her tanks. There was also 
exported to Japan from the United States 
during the year 1937 aircraft and parts 
valued at $2,483,946; and the next year, 
1938, we exported to Japan aircraft and 
parts valued at $11,062,777; in 1939 air- 
craft and parts valued at $3,306,000; and 
in 1940 aircraft and parts valued at 
$933,000. 
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During these Same years We also ex- 
ported to Japan petroleum valued at 
$219,856,062, with which to operate her 
war machine. It is interesting to note 
that of this vast shipment of petroleum 
555,456 barrels of it was aviation gaso- 
line, which was supplied in 1939. The 
next year, 1940, we shipped to Japan 
776,499 barrels of high-grade aviation 
gasoline. The extent to which the ap- 
peasers went in arming Japan, in viola- 
tion of public sentiment and of congres- 
sional protest, is disclosed by the official 
figures relating to the shipment of cotton, 
aviation gasoline, iron and steel scrap, 
steel ingots, blooms, tin plate, tin scrap, 
refined copper, scrap copper, motor- 
trucks, aircraft and parts, ammunition, 
and machine tools. Does any responsible 
person believe that without this vast 
quantity of war material, furnished by 
the United States to Japan, she could 
have held out against China for the past 
5 years? What would have been the 
history of Pearl Harbor, Midway, Bataan, 
Corregidor, and Dutch Harbor if, instead 
of arming Japan, the same materials had 
been used by our Government to build 
up our own defense? 

Simultaneously bills were pending in 
both House and Senate proposing an em- 
bargo on war supplies to Japan, but 
these measures were shelved in commit- 
tee at the behest of the State Depart- 
ment and no consideration was ever ac- 
corded them. 

That the sympathy of the American 
people was with China was attested by 
the letters pouring in on every Member 
of Congress protesting the shipment of 
war supplies to Japan, 

With continuing evidence that the 
pending embargo measures against Japan 
had no chance for active consideration, 
in January 1939 I registered a protest 
with the Secretary of State against the 
continued shipment of war supplies to 
Japan, at which time it was pointed out 
that since July 1937, the Department had 
issued licenses for the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to 
China in the value of $14,295,352.20, and 
to Japan in the value of $10,895,865.38. 
Some might interpret that as “dollar 
diplomacy,” but it is my considered opin- 
ion that the motivating purpose at the 
time behind this ill-starred policy was 
a desire on the part of the Secretary of 
State to stabilize our relations in the 
Pacific and to refrain from any action 
that would cause an eruption, even 
though such a policy amounted to ap- 
peasement of the mth degree toward 
Japan. 

Indeed in June of this year it came to 
light that at the August 1941 Atlantic 
conference between President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, the latter 
urged an ultimative declaration to Japan, 
with which suggestion the President is 
reported to have disagreed, and is quoted 
as having said: “Leave that to me—I 
think I can baby them along for 3 
months.” 

Certainly the record clearly shows that 
the administration, on which constitu- 
tionally devolves the responsibility of 
conducting our relationships with foreign 
governments, displayed anything but 
































































vision and sagacity in its dealings with 
Japan over the past several years. 
WHO HAD VISION? 


Mr. Speaker, if the present claims of 
the New Deal publicists, and those who 
are attempting to ride along on their 
coattails, regarding the farsightedness of 
the administration in recognizing the in- 
evitability of coming of war and the 
alleged lack of vision on the part of those 
of us who declined to rubber-stamp every 
phase of the administration’s foreign 
policy, has any factual foundation what- 
ever, then, on the basis of the record of 
relative military preparedness, the Ship 
of State indeed was one without either 
ballast or rudder. 

Keeping in mind that under the Con- 
stitution the President of the United 
States has the advantage of all the agen- 
cies, such as ambassadors, ministers, 
naval and military intelligence bureaus, 
naval and military attachés located at 
various points in the world—in short, a 
world-wide intelligences service—at his 
command to keep him informed of eco- 
nomic or military conditions in every 
part of the globe which could in any way 
affect the interests of the United States; 
and keeping in mind that Congress has 
access to only so much of this informa- 
tion as the President elects to give it, let 
us ask a few questions and teke a look at 
the record. 

By what factors is the adequacy of our 
national defense determined? Whether 
or not our national defense is adequate at 
a given time depends on what troops, 
ships, and equipment are available to for- 
eign countries and upon the foreign 
policy of those countries and upon our 
troops, ships, and equipment, and upon 
our foreign policy. Therefore, adequate 
defense is relative. For example, in 1932 
our national defense was adequate; at 
that time we were stronger than any po- 
tential enemy. However, in July 1932 
Mr. Roosevelt unqualifiedly endorsed the 
1932 Democratic platform, which severely 
criticized the Republican administration 
for a national-defense expenditure ap- 
proaching a billion dollars annually. Na- 
tional defense being relative, our national 
defense began to grow inadequate at the 
exact time Hitler rose to power, in March 
1933, when he got complete control of 
the Reichstag, and Germany and other 
countries of the Axis chose the road to 
war rather than solution of their diffi- 
culties by peaceful and amicable means. 
In October 1935 Italian troops invaded 
Ethiopia, and in March 1936 Germany 
marched into the Rhineland in violation 
of peace-treaty obligations. With the 
exact tempo of that trend, our national 
defenses proportionately became inade- 
quate. 

If the administration foresaw this war 
coming before Pearl Harbor, why did it 
spend in the 7 years from 1933 to 1940 
approximately $22,000,000,000 for alleged 
recovery and relief, and in that time 
spend only $6,533,681 for national de- 
fense? Why did it, out of more than 
$18,000,000,000 voted the President by 
Congress in June 1940, to be spent solely 
at his discretion, spend for defense pur- 
Poses only $636,248,097? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that such a 
ratio of expenditures was not directly in 
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line with the President’s previous public 
statements, but I do contend that such a 
division of expenditures completely ex- 
plodes the present claims of the New 
Deal publicists regarding the long-range 
vision of the administration as to the 
inevitability of war and preparations to 
meet the emergency. 

On May 16, 1933, the President stated 
to the Congress: 


Permanent defenses are a nonrecurring 
charge against governmental budgets, while 
large armies, continually rearmed with im- 
proved offensive weapons, constitute a recur- 
ring charge. This more than any other fac- 
tor tcday is responsible for governmental 
deficits and bankruptcy. 


And in September 1937 President 
Roosevelt, speaking at Bonneville Dam, 
Oreg., said: 

As I look upon Bonneville Dam today, I 
cannot help the thought that, instead of 
spending, as some nations do, half their na- 
tional income in piling up armaments and 
more armaments for purposes of war, we in 
America are wiser in using our wealth on 
projects like this, which will give us more 
wealth, better living, and greater happiness 
for our children, 


On October 5, 1937, at Chicago, just a 
few days after the Bonneville speech, the 
President declared literally that aggressor 
nations should be quarantined. 


A HALF-BILLION DOLLAR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


In 1938 President Roosevelt recom- 
mended a 20-percent increase in naval 
tonnage just to keep up or abreast with 
the navies of Great Britain, Japan, and 
other countries, 

Why was it that in his message to Con- 
egress on April 27, 1937, he requested an 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for work 
relief and calmly stated— 

In proportion to national budgets, the 
United States is spending a far smaller pro- 
portion of Government income for arma- 
ments than the nations to which I refer. 
That is, nations engaged in an armament 
race. 


’ 


If the administration foresaw this war, 
why did it ignore the warning of the 
Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
on December 28, 1939, when he reported 
that— 

The Army is probably less than 25 percent 
ready for immediate action. 


In January 1939, nearly a year after 
Hitler had taken Austria and several 
months after Munich, Mr. Roosevelt had 
asked for one-half billion dollars for an 
emergency-defense program to be spread 

ver 2 or more years. Even at that late 

date he opposed an Air Force equal to the 
air forces of those foreign powers which 
he had declared were our enemies. Just 
remember that on January 10, 1939, Ad- 
miral H. E. Yarnell had written from the 
Far East, while he was commander in 
chief of the United States Asiatic Fleet, 
to Rear Admiral Snyder, then president 
of the United States War College at New- 
port, R. I., that— 

In this war in the Far East I would place 
as the first and primary essential command 
of the air. 


On January 12, 1939, just 2 days later, 
Mr. Roosevelt told Congress: 





No responsible officer advocates building 
our Air Forces up to the total either of planes 
on hand or of productive capacity equal to 
the forces of certain other nations. 


In January 1939, after Austria and 
after Munich, the President asked the 
Congress for one-half billion dollars for 
an immediate defense program to be 
spent over a period of 2 years or more. 

FOUR BILLION FOR 5-YEAR PROGRAM 


On May 16, 1940, after Poland had 
fallen—with Russia fighting on the side 
of the Axis—Denmark and Norway had 
been downed, the Low Countries were in 
peril, and the invasion of France was 
going on, the President presented to the 
Congress a 5-year program to cost 
$4,000,000,000. To all of these demands, 
with alacrity, the Congress agreed, 
did I. 


as 
TWO-OCEAN NAVY 

Two days before the submission of the 
above plan to the Congress, and on May 
14, 1940, President Roosevelt, according 
to the New York Times, said: 

Anyone who believed in a two-ocean Navy 
was just plain dumb. 


However, on June 12, 1940, the Presi- 
dent signed a bill providing for a two- 
ocean Navy, which bill I supported and 
voted for. Also in May 1940 the Presi- 
dent called for an annual productive ca- 
pacity of 50,000 airplanes. No steps were 
taken to provide for the necessary alu- 
minum. A “fuss” was later raised about 
aluminum and estimates for the neces- 
sary aluminum were raised from 360,- 
000,000 pounds in 1940 to 1,700,000,000 
pounds in 1942. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


In a press conference on May 28, 1940, 
the President stated that there was no 
thought in Government to revive the 
draft system, according to the New York 
Times of May 29, 1940. The New York 
Times stated: 

Mr. Roosevelt underscored his observation 
that the present defense program was not 
to be compared with that of 1917. * * * 
There was no thought in Government today 
to revive the draft system, whether of men 
or money. 


Through the initiation of a Member of 
the House and a Member of the Senate a 
selective draft bill was passed, for which 
I voted, providing for conscription of 
manpower and within 3 months from the 
time of making the statement quoted 
from the New York Times the President 
signed the selective service bill. 

On the 5th day of June 1940 the Presi- 
dent, no doubt feeling that he and the 
Congress had provided for a Sufficient 
defense for our country, advised Congress 


to go home. The New York Herald 
Tribune of June 5, 1940, stated: 
President Roosevelt said he saw no good 


reason why Congress should continue in ses- 


sion for the duration of the emergency, 4s 
desired by the Republican Members. Sar- 
castically he said the situation does not re- 


quire Congress to remain in session except for 
the laudable goal of delivering speeches, 
With an insistent demand coming 
from New Hampshire, as well as from 
the entire country, I and every other 
Republican Member opposed adjourn- 
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ment and the Congress remained in ses- 
sion despite the broad hint from the 
President. 

Bringing the record more nearly up to 
date, we have the admission of an ad- 
ministration spokesman of the incon- 
sistency of a state of military unpre- 
paredness, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, a meddling foreign policy that 
challenged the most ruthless and efficient 
war lords in history to strike at us; ad- 
dressing the graduating class at George- 
town University on May 25, 1942, the 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
Hon. Frank C. Walker, said: 

We trusted in the force of our 1 will 
and in the statistics of our power * 

But we have been murderously deceived. We 


had cast away our armaments lest we pro- 


voke war. We had engaged ourselves ob- 
tain, within our own borders, a cor ion 
of sOcial and economic inequalities. * * * 
Yet, sure of our strength, we ignored our 
enemies beyond the oceans. * We 
were unprepared for war because we were 
unprepared for malice. Ready to argue our 


rights, we were unready to fight for our lives 
* * * Thus far we have suffered reverse 

in the tactics of timing and in the geography 
of the conflict. 


Thus spoke the New Deal Postmaster 
General just 3 months ago, whose state- 
ment certainly does not coincide with the 
boastful and wholly unwarranted claims 
now being made to foresightedness and 
long-range vision by the New Deal 
publicists. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to quote an 
editorial from the Allegan Gazette, 
which one of our Michigan colleagues in- 
Serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
August 10: 

WHO IS AT FAULT? 

So far during preliminary 
the national political campaign most of the 
Republicans have been tagged with the term 
“isolationist” and held to blame for nearly 
every disagreeable reaction from this war. 
Not content with blaming the so-called iso- 
lationist for lack of preparedness, it even has 
been suggested that the isolationist hasn't 
been patriotic because he didn’t go along 
with the administration in all of its moves 
and policies. 


Before Pearl Harbor we wonder just who 
held the driver’s seat at Washington? The 
record over the past dozen years includes a 
“rubber stamp” Congress. That Congress re- 
ceived its well-deserved title for one reason 
and one reason only, it legislated as President 


Roosevelt desired; it passed “must” bills 


President Roosevelt desired; it jumped 
answer to every command. 
Not once, up until a short time before elec- 


tion, was this “rubber stamp” Congre 
commanded to prepare for war. Yet we « 
told that those in high office saw the ap- 
proach of war, knew definitely that war w 
coming and that America couldn’t stay 

In view of record, just who i 
blame for lack of preparedness? Cert: 
the Republicans with their small numerical 
strength in Congress weren’t at fault and we 
don’t believe th now attempt 
to purge them, because they we 
stamps, can ever make the 
home believe Republicans are 
at fault for lack of preparedness. 

n the contrary, there are a lot of folks 

back at home who are firmly convinced that 
a Congress which thinks for itself and re- 
fuses to rubber stamp, is a vital necessity to 
win this war. 


the 
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FUNCTIONS OF CONGRESS IN WARTIME 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a few 
words about the place and functions of 
Congress in wartime. Some of the most 
outspoken and bombastic critics of Con- 
gress are those who are impatient and 
dissatisfied with the war effort; some of 
them direct their ire at Congress over the 
delay in opening a second front on Hit- 
ler, others loudly demand a constant and 
limitless mass bombing of Germany—God 
knows every real America would like to 
see both plans vigorously put into effect— 
while others harp on the continued waste 
and inefficiency of Government carried 
over into the war effort. These critics 
apparently have little understanding of 
the powers of Congress, because they con- 
fuse the powers of the legislative branch 
with those of the executive branch of the 
Government. Congress cannot conduct 
the war; under our Constitution the 
power to declare war is vested in Con- 
gress, but the power to wage war is vested 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Once war is declared and actually 
exists, the President and the officials of 
his administration take over the task of 
waging actual warfare. They apply to 
Congress for the necessary emergency 
powers and huge appropriations with 
which to carry on the war, and about 
all Congress can do from there on is to 
scrutinize the needs for the powers and 
funds requested and grant them. But, 
as in the existing circumstances, when a 
second front will be opened on Hitler, 
when a continuous mass bombing will be 
launched against Germany, how many 
American soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will be sent to England, China, Africa, 
Russia, Australia, or elsewhere; what dis- 
tribution of planes, tanks, guns, and other 
equipment shall be made among our Al- 
lies—all these are decisions that must be 
made by the military experts of the War 
and Navy Departments, working in uni- 
son with the President and the officials 
of the United Nations: none of these 
decisions rests with Congress, for which 
reason it is futile to howl at Congress if 
the military decisions and strategy of the 
war effort do not happen to meet with 
the approval of the armchair strategists 
and warriors. 

Congress, of course, has its duties and 
obligations in wartime, as well as in 
peacetime. One of the major obligations 
of the existing Congress is to cope with 
the enormously increasing public debt 
and deficits, monetary questions, and 
methods of taxation to keep stable the 
financial and credit structure of the Gov- 
ernment during the war crisis; constant 
and increasing vigilance is required to 

ird off serious inflation in order to avert 

tragedy of financial collapse and eco- 
nomic chaos. On Congress, too, devolves 
ion to see to it that the neces- 
ary sacrifices imposed on our Civilian 
population are fairly and equitably dis- 
tributed. It is Congress, too, that stands 
as a threat to any undue obsiruction 
tending to hinder the spinning wheels 
of industry and the busy hands of labor 
in the war effort on the industrial front. 
Those of you who have been following 
through the press the work and activities 
of the various inv gating committees 


of both House and Senate re 
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is the eagle and searching eye of Con- 
gress, constantly trained on every public 
and private phase of the civilian indus- 
trial war effort, including the numerous 
governmental agencies responsible and 
involved in it, that is serving as a balance 
wheel in that colossal enterprise, quick 
to detect and expose error, mismanage- 
ment, faulty judgment, and, I regret to 
say, sometimes avaricious greed amount- 
ing to shameful dishonesty and disloy- 
alty. As a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, which for better than a year 
has been engaged in the investigation 
of huge war contracts, I have authentic 
experience and irrefutable information 
on that score. Even though Congress is 
not charged with the military strategy of 
waging war, its duties multiply and grow 
increasingly serious and grave during the 
periods when the Nation’s battle flags are 
unfurled. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


According to official estimates, since 
January 1, 1941, living costs have in- 
creased 15 percent. The salary schedules 
of the largest group of Federal employees, 
namely, the Post Office employees, have 
remained static since 1925; no pay ad- 
justment has been made for them during 
the past 17 years. One of this vast 
group of employees, a letter carrier, 
graphically explains the plight in which 
he and his fellow workers find them- 
selves in these days of steadily rising 
living costs; his letter follows: 


Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Remember me? 
I'm your postman. 
see in your neighborhood a couple of times 
a day; the man who has watched your kids 
grow up and who has a friendly pat for 
your pup and who has once in a while gone 
out of his way to do you some little favor. 
Remember me? 

I'm human, too. I’m the guy who gets 
cold and wet in your service in the winter, 
and lugs your mail in the heat of a sum- 
mer day and doesn’t seem to mind. And 
right now I like to feel that I’m sort of 
valuable in this country’s war effort, too, 
because I know that speed and clocklike 
perfection to vital mail are essential. I give 
it that service. The same sort of service 
you get at the door of your home, and I’m 
kinda proud of my uniform. 

So I think you know I’m not just a ma- 
chine. I’ve got a family to feed and kids 
to raise and educate into the sort of an Amer- 
ican I try to be. I have all of the human 
needs and problems that you have. And 
one of them, right now, is money. 

You see, I’ve been working for the same 
pay 1925. That’s 17 years without a 
raise. I even took a cut in 1933, and it was 
quite a while before that was reinstated. A 
30-day payless furlough I took in 1934 never 
was refunded. And now the cost of living 
is up 15 to 20 percent, but I’m still paid 
1925 wages. Per I’m not tax-exempt. 
I get no time and a half for the overtime I 
work. I’m expected to contribute more to 
charity than most workingmen who get a 
lot more pay than Ido. And don’t let any- 
body tell you that I'll retire some day on a 
fat pension. When I have laid down my 
mail bag it will be on a small annuity that 
I'm buying now, just the way everyone else 
is buying their social security. 

So what can I do right now about this 
business of a pay raise that I need so badly? 
Not a thing except appeal to you. I can’t 
strike and wouldn't want to if I could. I 
have no recourse in arbitration, mediation, 
or negotiation. Those ways aren’t legally 
open to me. No; it’s entirely up to you. 


You, through Congress and the President, are 


since 


ion? 


You know, the man you | 
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the only ones who can help me. Won't you 
please do it? 

Look—I’m not asking for a great deal of 
money. Here, Mr. Congressman, here’s how 
fellows like me are being paid now: The 
average clerk, carrier, or motor-vehicle em- 
ployee receives about $38 a week—$38 for 
his home, his family, his children’s future; 
$38, and that’s all. Now, with your support, 
here’s what we hope to receive: The bill— 
H. R. 7071—now in committee, calls for a pay 
raise of $300 a year for us, approximately 
$5.75 a week, and then only for the duration 
of the war, about 15 percent. That's all we 
want. Won’t you please help us? 

There’s one more thing, and I'd like to 
tell you this quite frankly. There are a lot 
of us, the younger clerks, carriers, and motor- 
vehicle employees who are beginning to see 
no future in Postal Service. There’s little 
enough chance for advancement, anyway, 
and with wages and living costs what they 
are today, those younger men are turning to 
otner, better-paying jobs for the sake of 
their families. I can’t blame them, but it 
does mean more work for me, and it’s sure to 
mean a lowered standard of mail service for 
you. Such men, you see, can’t be replaced 
easily, for ours is skilled, highly trained labor, 
clerks, carriers, and motor-vehicle employee: 
alike. 

Won't you help us? For your own sake as 
well as in fairness to me and my fellow postal 
employees. Won't you support H. R. 7071 
and urge your colleagues to do likewise? 
Please remember the enactment of H. R. 7071 
will give us just a little more money only 
for the duration of the war and for 6 months 
thereafter. Won’t you, as my employer, lend 
me a hand? 

Postal workers have to meet these higher 
prices as well as the rest of us. ‘Their request 
for more pay should be granted, and it is 
doubtful if even those who ordinarily most 
vehemently oppose public employees’ pay 
raises will fail to see the justice in their 
claim. 


Legislation designed to adjust pay 
schedules in order to enable Federal em- 
ployees to at least partially cope with the 
problem of rising living costs is before 
the House and Senate Civil Service Com- 


mittees. Hearings have been completed 
on this legislation by the House commit- 
tee and it is due to be considered in 
executive session by the committee and 
reported to the House for action in the 
immediate future. I ask permission to 
incorporate in my remarks the most re- 
cent statement of the chairman of thi 
House Civil Service Committee, which ex- 
plains in detail the status of this legis- 
lation and which is of interest to all 
Federal employees: 


Congressman RoperT RAMSPECK, chairman 
of the House Civil Service Committee, stated 
that the legislative calendar was such that 
action on the overtime pay bill or the bonus 
bill for Federal employees could not be antic 
ipated until after the recess following the 
passage of the tax bill. Mr. RaMspecx fur- 
ther indicated that when it is possible to call 
his committee together for consideration of 
these measures a compromise proposal which 
he hopes will retain the principles involved 
in the administration-sponsored overtime pay 
bill and at the same time meet the major 
objections which have been raised by vari- 
ous employee groups to the overtime pay bill 
will be considered. 4 

The proposed compromise would provide 
the following: 

1. The Saturday half-holiday law would be 
suspended and heads of departments and 
would be directed to establish, for 
the durat administrative 


workweek of not less than 44 hours, 


agencies 


ion of the war, an 
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2. Employees would be compensated for | amount of overtime compensation which 


work in excess of 40 hours at time and a half 
rates. 

8. Employees who could not receive any 
overtime compensation, such as rural carriers 
who are paid on a mileage basis, special- 
delivery messengers who are paid on a fee 
basis, and others whose work schedules or 
basis of pay is such that a 44-hour work- 
week is not feasible, would be entitled to ad- 
ditional pay amounting to 10 percent of their 
regular salary, with a ceiling of $300 per year 
on such payments. 

4. The salary ceiling on payments for over- 
time compensation would be revised to pro- 
vide that no overtime compensation should 
be paid on any part of an employee's salary 
above $2,900 per annum. 

H. R. 7144, the administration-sponsored 
overtime pay bill, provides for the suspension 
of the Saturday half-holiday law, but does 
not include the requirement that depart- 
ments and agencies establish a minimum 44- 
hour workweek during the war. The new 
proposal would express a policy that Federal 
employees should be expected to work longer 
and perform additional services during the 
war period. It was pointed out that such a 
policy is clearly required because of the gen- 
eral manpower shortage resulting from war 
conditions 

The adoption of this policy would, of course, 
also insure that all employees except those 
whose work was of such a nature that they 
could not be placed on a 44-hour schedule 
would be guaranteed overtime pay earnings 
to offset the increase in the cost of living. 
This arrangement would guarantee increased 
earnings for the large group of postal clerks 
and carriers, who are still working on a 40- 
hour week in many localities. 

Strong support has been given to the bonus 
bill, H. R. 7071, which wouid provide a bonus 
of $300 per year to all Federal employees, by 
those groups which would not receive any 
benefits under the overtime-pay proposal. 
Notable among these groups are the rural 
mail carriers and special-delivery messen- 
gers, postal substitutes, and the third-class 
clerks 

Mr. RAMSPECK indicated that the compro- 
mise proposal would recognize the cost-of- 
living situation faced by these groups of em- 
ployees, and would guarantee them increases 
in wages amounting to 10 percent. The in- 
crease in earnings which employees working 
on a 44-hour week would receive would 
amount to about 11 percent. 

With reference to the last item in the com- 
promise proposal, it was pointed out that 
the salary ceiling contained in the adminis- 
tration’s proposal for the overtime pay bill 
provided that only such overtime compensa- 
tion could be paid as would not cause an 
employee's aggregate compensation, including 
compensation for overtime, to exceed the rate 
of $3,800 per annum. 

It was explained that under this provision 
an employee with a salary of $2 900 per an- 
num could draw full overtime earnings on a 
48-hour week amounting to $630 per year 
But an employee at $3,500 per annum would 
receive only $300 in overtime compensation 
and the employee with a salary of $3,800 or 
more would not receive any Overtime pay 
compensation. 

Under existing legislation a considerable 
number of technical and professional em- 
ployees in the War and the Navy Departments 
whose salaries are above $2,900 are now re- 
ceiving full overtime compensation for their 
services on a 48-hour week. The result of 
the adoption of the administration’s pro- 
posal would be a drastic earnings reduction 
for these employees. It would also bring 
about a condition where many yrdinate 
employees would receive as much compensa- 
tion as their supervisors. 

The compromise proposal 
desirability of placing some ceiling 
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could be paid in the higher brackets, but it 
does not completely eliminate these pay- 
ments. Under the plan an employee at $2,- 
900 would receive full overtime compensa- 
tion, amounting, on a 44-hour week, to $315 
per year, or on a 48-hour week to $630 per 
year. These amounts would represent the 
maximum overtime pay which any employee 
could draw, regardless of the amount of his 
basic salary 

Mr. RaMsPECK called attention to the fact 
that the existing arrangements for payment 
of overtime compensation to employees in the 
War and Navy Departments have been ex- 
tended by joint resolution of the Congress 
only through September 30. It is therefore 
of exceptionally great importance that legis- 
lation on this subject be handled before the 
Ist of October. 

At the present time, under legislation 
sponsored by the Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees and passed by the Congress last 
year, 1,000,000 employees—one-half of those 
in Federal employment—are now entitled to 
receive payment for overtime. The pending 
legislation, sponsored by the administration, 
would extend to the other half the same 
treatment. 





A bill regulating compensation of employees 
working in excess of 40 hours per week in 
the executive departments and agencies 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall apply 

to all civilian employees in the departmental 

or field services, except those covered by the 

act of March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 522, U.S.C, 

title 5, sec. 673c), who are either in those 

parts of the legislative branch or of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia eee government 
which are subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, or in the ex Speiiee branch 
of the Federal Government, including Gov- 


ernment owned or controlled corporations. 
Szec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Saturday half-holiday law of March 3, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1482, U. S. C., title 5, sec. 26 
(a)), the heads of departments and agencies, 
or such subordinate officials as they may des- 
ignate are hereby authorized and directed to 
promulgate regulations establishing official 
hours of work of not less than 44 i ny ade 
ministrative workweek for their ci in em- 
ployees subject to this act: Provided, how- 
ever, That such regulations may except 
employees whose compensation is b: 
mileage, postal receipts, fee, piece work 
other than a time-period basis, Or upon a 
rate per hour or per day (except full- 
time employees affected by section 3 (b) of 
this act), or whose hours of duty are 
mittent, irregular, or in full tim 
Sec. 3. (a) Employees paid on a per annum 
or monthly basis and subject to regulations 
promulgated pursuant to section 2 of this act 
shall be paid overtime compensation for work, 
during official hours so ablished or 
proved, in excess of 40 hours iu any adi 
trative workweek at a rate of one and ol 
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half times their basic rates of my] ition: 
Provided, however, That no overtime com- 
pensation shall be paid on any pt 1 of an 
employee’s basic rate of compe! ! X< 
cess of $2,900 per annum: And provided fur- 
ms That in computing overtime compen- 

ation under this act, the base pay for 1 day 








shall be considered to be one thi 
and-sixtieth of the respective per annum Sal 
aries, and the base pay f 1 hour shall be 
considered to be One-eighth of the base pay 
so computed for 1 day 

(b) Employees paid at hourly rates fixed 
under section 13 of the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, shall be paid overtime com- 


of 40 hours in 
k at a rate of one 


ar hourly rates. 


pensation for work in exces 
any administrative workwe 
and one-half times their regul 





Sec. 4. Employees subject to this act who 
cannot receive overtime compensation be- 
cause of exceptions in regulations issued 
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under the authority contained in the prc 








in section 2 of this act shall be paid acdi- 
tional compensation amounting to 10 percent 
of their earned basic compensation: F Pr vided, 


however, That no employees shall receive such 
additional compensation at a rate in excess 


Lav 


of $300 per annum. 

Sec.5. In addition to the payments au- 
thorized by this act, the provisions of this act 
shall not operate to prevent payment for 
overtime services performed by railway pc stal 
clerks assigned to road duty, in accordance 


with existing law, nor to prevent payment 
for overtime services authorized by any 
the following statutes: Act of February 1: 
1911, as amended (U. 5. C., title 19, 
267, 1450); act of July 24, 1919 (41 Stat. 
U.S. C., title 7, sec. a act of March 2, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1467, U.S , title 8, sec. 109); act 


S@cs. 








of May 27, 1936, caiee May 11, 1938 (52 
Stat. 345, U. S. C., title 46, sec. 382b); act of 
March 23, 1941 (Public Law 20, 77th Cong.). 

Sec.6. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective beginning — during the pres- 
ent war and shall terminate 6 months after 
the present war, unless the Congre shall 
otherwise provide. 

Src. 7 act shall gov- 


The provisions of this 
ern abe er found to be in conflict with the 
provisions of any other law. 





Sec. 8. This act may be referred to as the 
War Overtime Pay Act of 1942. 
We all realize that no matter what our 


station or occupation, we have : 
in a common cause; everyone of us must 
give his best effort unstintingly in this 
period of grave emergency, but it is also 
the duty of Congress to effect an equal 
distribution of the burden and see to it 
that no group of workers is compelled to 


l] joined 


undergo unnecessary or inequitable 
hardship. 

I have pledged my support of this long- 
overdue adjustment, and the Fede — 
Ployees know that they can depend « 
my continued active efforts to hie 
about the enactment of this necessary 
legislation as speedily as pos poe 


A letter dated July 30, 1942, scted to 
me by the National Federation of Federal 
Employees reads as follows: 


NATIO 





NAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPI 
Washington, D. C., J 








Hon. Artuur B. JENKS 
House Office Building, Wa gi D. ¢ 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENKS: I am sur‘ 
you will be interested to 10oW tl ( ep- 
tember 17, 1942, the National Federat 1 of 
Federal Employees will mark its twenty-fifth 
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T 
because of the many immensely impor 
accomplishments in this caus y the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees from 
1917 to the present the Federal 1 
is a far more effective instrumentality 
ever before. And we know th J 
proach to all personnel problems 
been constructive and of very wide influ 

With your cooperation, the Nat l Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees is looking for- 
ward to many mc years of eq\ y 1 l 
servic 

Sincerely 
LUTHER C. STEWARD 
Pre t 
GERTRUDE M. McNALLY 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
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OUR ARMED FORCES AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 

Due to the numerous inquiries that are 
coming to me, as well as to all Members 
of Congress, concerning the Service Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942—Public Law 
607, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
June 16, 1942—and the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942—Public 
Law 625, Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved June 23, 1942—for the general 
information of my constituents I desire 
to insert the following tables, both as to 
the base pay of our men serving with the 
armed forces and as to the allowances 
and allotments for their dependents as 
provided in these new acts. 

Base pay for noncommissioned men in 
the Army and Marine Corps, showing 
rates under the old schedule and the in- 
creased rates under the new law, effective 
from June 1, 1942: 


percent for foreign service 


Base pay for noncommissioned men of 
the Navy and Coast Guard, showing old 
and new pay rates: 


New rate 
per 
nth | month 


I ntment | ¢f 126 
| 


sea duty. 


The following table gives the amounts 
of allowances and allotments for de- 
pendents in the military service, effective 
from June 1, 1942: 
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Application for dependency allow- 
ance must be submitted on official appli- 
cation forms. Preferably application 
should be made by the serviceman him- 
self wherever possible in order to avoid 
duplication which might delay action by 
causing unnecessary checking and other- 
wise avoidable detail work. Official ap- 
plication forms are readily available to 
all men in the armed forces whose de- 
pendents are eligible for these benefits 
as the application forms are being dis- 
tributed to all United States military 
organizations and naval establishments 
and installations throughout this coun- 
try and throughout the world. 

Benefits under the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act are limited to 
dependents of soldiers of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades—a new se- 
lectee is normally in the seventh grade, 
private—namely, line sergeants, techni- 
cians, fourth-grade corporals, techni- 
cians fifth grade, privates first class, and 
privates, and of men of equivalent grades 
in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. 

Both of these acts were unanimously 
passed by Congress, and they are making 
a sound contribution toward stimulating 
the morale of the men in our armed 
forces as well as that of their dependents 
at home. 

REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Pursuant to title 6 of the Revenue Act 
of 1941, the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures was established; this committee is 
composed of seven Members oi the Sen- 
ate, five Members of the House, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Director 
of the Budget, and it was directed to— 

Make a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of all expenditures of the Federal 
Government, with a view to recommending 
the elimination or reduction of all such ex- 
penditures deemed by the committee to be 
nonessential, and to report to the President 
and to the Congress the results of its study, 
together with its recommendations, at the 
earliest practicable date. 


This joint committee submitted its pre- 
liminary report on December 24, 1941, 
making specific recommendations by 
which Federal expenditures of a non- 
essential character—not related to the 
war effort—could be reduced in the next 
fiscal year by a total of $1,301,075,000. 

Being in full accord with the objectives 
of this committee, I actively supported 
its recommendations and cast my votes 
accordingly. 

On July 25, 1942, the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures submitted a supplemental report 
showing that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, total reductions have been 
effected in nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures in the amount of $1,313,983,208. 

In its supplemental report this com- 
mittee states: 

ECONOMY SURFACE 


ONLY 


SCRATCHED 


The committee realizes that the possibili- 


ties for economies have been no more than 
scratched. On the basis of studies being 
made, it is apparent that further reductions 
should be made in Federal spending. Al- 


though the committee recommended that over 
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a billion dollars could be saved in its pre- 
liminary report, it has since determined that 
there are many other necessary savings that 
can be effected without any interference with 
the war program. In normal times the 
amount recommended by the committee 
would be considered a substantial saving, 
but due to the tremendous war expenditures 
it is imperative that the committee con- 
tinue its efforts to reduce nonessential Fed- 
eral spending. 

Meanwhile, the committee is pleased with 
he fact that for the first time in years a 
beginning has been made for economy in 
nonessential Federal spending. The com- 
mittee regards as a privilege its authority 
to study the problem and call at least some 
reduction possibilities to the attention of the 
public, the Congress, and the executive branch 
of the Government. 


UTMOST ECONOMY URGENT IN 
FUTURE 

With the national debt standing today at 
approximately $80,000,000,000, with it increas- 
ing every day at a tremendous rate neces- 
sitated by the war and augmented still fur- 
ther by other expenditures, and with unex- 
pended war balances totaling $160,000,000,000 
there is in prospect a national debt of at 
least $200,000,000,000 by conservative esti- 
mates. This, of course, takes into considera- 
tion revenue which is meeting not more than 
30 percent of expenditures this year. 

With such a fiscal future in view, the need 
for every possible economy in nonessentials 
is urgent. Therefore, the committee con- 
templates a vigorous continuation of all 
phases of its work for reduction of non- 
essential Federal expenditures. 


VIEW OF FISCAL 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Shortly after the close of the fiscal 
year 1941-42, Chairman CANNON, of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, in 
his statement in the House of July 14, 
1942, directed attention to the fact that 
the total governmental expenditures for 
the fiscal year just ended amounted to 
$32,397,000,000, of which $25,954,000,000 
went for war activities and $6,443,000,000 
for all other purposes. 

The net revenues for the year, after de- 
ducting amounts transferred to the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance 
trust fund, are $12,799,000,000. 

The net deficit, exclusive of public- 
debt retirements, is $19,598,000,000. 

The gross public debt at the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1942, was $72,- 
422,000,000. In addition to this the 
United States has guaranteed obligations 
not owned by the Treasury totaling 
$4.568,000,000. These two sums make a 
total gross public debt and guaranteed 
obligations of $76,991,000,000 on June 
30, last. 

These figures, running into billions, are 
astronomical, but some grasp of them 
can be had through various comparisons, 
one of which is that the total cost to the 
United States of the prosecution of the 
first World War was approximately 
$24,000,000,000. 

With the current governmental fiscal 
picture before us, insistent continuation 
and active support of the work and ob- 
jectives of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures needs no justification. It shall 
continue to have my wholehearted co- 
operation and support. 

Many of the problems that confront 
the current Congress will be continuing 
in the next Congress. 
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The mobilization of our entire re- 
sources for war of necessity disrupts our 
lives socially and economically—there is 
no way of mitigating or dodging that 
fact; such mobilization constitutes a 
temporary swing to an abnormal basis to 
which we, as a loyal and patriotic people, 
will adjust ourselves, coping with chang- 
ing and increasingly trying conditions to 
the best of our ability. Patience, for- 
bearance, fortitude, and sacrifice are part 
and parcel of the daily lives of a people 
at war. On the Congress devolves. the 
duty to temper and distribute with justice 
every necessary sacrifice and to cushion, 
insofar as possible, every drastic disloca- 
tion in the lives and fortunes of our peo- 
ple as a whole, but we know that condi- 
tions “as usual” in every phase of our 
national life, as well as the privileges 
and comforts we formerly claimed and 
accepted as our due, must be suspended 
“for the duration.” Certainly any sacri- 
fice that those of us on the civilian front 
are required to make will be minor com- 
pared with those required of our gallant 
men on the global fighting fronts. 

On other problems that will confront 
the next Congress we can only speculate. 
Certainly every American heart joins in 
a fervent prayer that before the next— 
the Seventy-eighth Congress—draws to 
a close we shall have won the victory, 
signed the truce of peace, and have begun 
the work of reconstructing a more stable 
and better world in which the rising and 
future generations may live in peace. 
While the understanding and attitude 
which all of us as Americans will bring 
to the task of building a firm foundation 
for world peace will be a factor, because 
of the din and clatter my opponent has 
made over the importance of his being a 
Member of the next Congress, permit me 
to point out that technically the Mem- 
bers of the House have no direct voice in 
the ratification of peace treaties. Most 
of us are aware that section 2 of article II 
of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that the President shall have 
power, by and with the voice and consent 
of the Senate to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur. With the exception of revenue, 
boundary, and, in years gone by, Indian 
treaties, the Members of the House have 
no voice in the ratification of treaties 
with foreign governments. 

The problems involved in the making 
of a permanent and lasting peace are too 
numerous to discuss here, although it is 
now generally conceded that first and 
immediately following the close of armed 
hostilities there will have to be a period of 
“armistice,” during which all the unfor- 
tunate peoples of the temporarily con- 
quered and war-ridden nations will have 
to be rehabilitated and reorganized, 
after which the great task of building 
the foundations of lasting peace can be 
undertaken. In the interim much can 
be done in preparation for the building 
of a stronger, more stable, and secure 
foundation for this, which will be the 
fourth historic peace treaty, than those 
of Westphalia (1648), Vienna (1815), or 
Versailles (1919). 

Mr. Speaker, let it suffice at this time 
to say that of this we are all now aware: 





i 
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governmental security is essential to the 
ordered pursuit of economic security; 
governmental security implies more than 
an international military police force to 
maintain lasting peace—rather, it de- 
mands, briefly, a decent chance for every 
individual to earn an acceptable living in 
his own sphere, be that sphere Asia, 
Europe, or the American Continent. In 
my judgment, only on that principle can 
a lasting peace be built. 

But before we arrive at and begin the 
task of building the firm foundation of a 
lasting peace, we have many bridges to 
cross. Engaged as we are in the most 
gigantic military struggle in history, our 
problems are weighty, grave, and seri- 
ous—“sweat, blood, and tears” will con- 
tinue to be a part of our lot, too, but 
until our efforts and _ sacrifices are 
crowned with victory there must be no 
surcease, no slackening, in our deter- 
mination to win a triumphant victory 
and a lasting peace. God speed the day! 





Is the Rubber Shortage Synthetic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1942 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following radio address 
made by me on August 4, 1942: 

What I have to say tonight may help you 
to continue to drive your car, and to main- 
tain necessary household delivery service, 
and with your assistance may help prevent 
a possible break-down in the Nation’s war 


effort. 

This talk concerns one of the Nation’s 
most vital problems—that of synthetic 
rubber. 


Like most other citizens I waited patiently 
for those in charge of the synthetic-rubber 
program to develop an adequate supply of 
this vital product. 

The months of delay in getting the pro- 
gram under way and the many conflicting 
statements of high Government Officials on 
this subject aroused my suspicion that there 
was grave delinquency that warranted 
investigation. 

I, therefore, called upon the majority and 
minority leaders of the House to appoint a 
fact-finding committee to get a true picture 
of the situation and to propose a solution. 
A committee of 10 Members of the House— 
5 Democrats and 5 Republican ap- 
pointed, with Representative Wirt1am J. 
FITzGERALD, of Connecticut, as chairman, and 
myself as vice chairman. 

I am not speaking for the committee this 
evening; rather, I am reporting my own per- 
sonal observations, based on facts brought to 
light since our investigation began 

I want to make this perfectly clear—I am 
not interested in promoting any particular 
method of developing synthetic rubber. 

It makes no difference to me whether it is 
obtained as a byproduct of alcohol or petro- 
leum or any of the several methods that 
have been proposed. My one purpose is to 
make certain that we get as great a supply of 
rubber as we need and as quickly as possible. 
Our entire national economy is geared to the 


were 
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automobile far beyond that of any other 
nation. America works on wheels. America 
lives on wheels. This problem is not only 
one of transportation, for there is no other 
method by which the business, the economic, 
and social structure of America could be 
more quickly overturned than by taking away 
from this Nation the tires essential 
operation of its automobiles. 

Our chemical engineers and scientists have 
created several formulas for the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. The only problem here 
was to select the best method or methods, 
having in mind quality, cost, speed, and use 
of strategic materials. 

It is my considered opinion that the bot- 
tleneck in this program is the result of gross 
incompetence on the part of those directly 
charged with the management of the pro- 


to the 


gram. I also charge that selfish, powerful 
private interests are retarding this vital 
project. 


Nominally, Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, is responsible for 
this program. But Mr. Nelson has delegated 
his authority to Mr. Jesse Jones as head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
he in turn delegated it to the Rubber Re- 
serve Company, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. None of the 
directors or officers of the Rubber Reserve 
Company, so far as I have been able to find 


out, has ever had any experience in the 
petroleum, alcohol, chemical, or rubber 
industry. 


The most prominent figure in the Rubber 
Reserves Company is its executive vice presi- 
dent, Stanley Crossland. At this point, ladies 
and gentlemen, I wish to say that I am most 
reluctant to engage in personalities, and I am 
making the following reference to the gen- 
tleman involved not because of any personal 
dislike, for I found him to be a very person- 
able and charming young man. I do this 
solely because I feel it is my duty to expose 
anything and anybody, who for any reason 
whatever is impeding our efforts to get an 
adequate supply of rubber. Mr. Crossland is 
the person actually handling this program; 
he is the individual who determines policy, 
selects processes, fixes prices, and determines 
commissions. Who is Mr. rossland and 
what is his background? Certainly we have 
a right to assume that one charged with suc! 
responsibility as he has should have years o 
technical and scientific training and associa 
tion in the industries involved, and at les 
some executive experience. According to Mr 
Crossland’s testimony before our committee 
and from reliable information which I have 
since received, Mr. Crossland is 35 years of 
age. After 2 years in high school be went to 
work as a bank runner in Chicago. From 
November 1927 until February 1932, a period 
of less than 5 years, Mr. Crossland was em- 
ployed by the Chicago Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. In 1932 Mr. Crossland got a job in 
the Chicago agency of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, being transferred to 
Washington in 1940. Shortly after the Rub- 
ber Reserves Company was created, Mr. Cross- 
land was made assistant to the president of 
that agency. He told us that he became 
executive vice president 4 or 5 months ago 
and as far as I could learn, this is the first 
important executive position he has ever 
held. 

Just imagine, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is the individual who is in charge of 
highly technical, highly scientific, $650,000,000 
synthetic rubber program of the United 
States at war. 

When Mr. Crossiand told our committee 
that the War Production Board had set up 
877,000 tons as the amount of synthetic rub- 
ber the Rubber Reserve Company should 
undertake to develop, I asked him, “Will that 
meet the essential requirements of the war 
effort, and the essential civilian driving as 
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well?” Mr. Crossland replied, “I don’t know 
that.” That took place on July 29, and I 
think you will agree that it is high time Mr. 
Crossland, who is directly in charge of the 
complete program should have some idea of 
the civilian and military requirements of 


the country. 

Our hearings also developed the fact that it 
took Mr. Crossland 344 months to learn that 
there would be a sufficient surplus of alcohol 

1 hand to provide synthetic rubber through 
process, information he could have ob- 
at any time by a call at the Alcohol 
n of the War Production Board. I 

also charge the Alcohol Division with 
having been in a coma too, for they also failed 
i 





to take the initiative by advising Mr. Cross- 
land 

Congressman BuT.LerR, of New York, testified 
that he made six trips in vain to the Office of 
Mr. Crossland and his aids in behalf of a 
chemical engineer from his district who had 
developed a synthetic-rubber process from 
hardwood, a process, incidently, which has 
been used successfully in Europe for 20 years. 


When asked about this process Mr. Crossland 
blandly said he did not even remember talk- 
ing to Mr. Butirr, nor did he remember the 
process prop¢ 
Much has been written and said concern- 
ing the Houdry rubber process. Mr. Eugene 
J. Houdry is one of the world’s greatest chem- 
ical Among his inventions is that 
of the catalytic crack process by which 
we obtain 100-octane aviation gas, there now 
being produced 1,000,000,000 gallons of such 
in the United States. Mr. Houdry has 
developed a synthetic-rubber process. 
t that his process is quicker, less 


He has stated 
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engineers 
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also 
























costly, and will require far less strategic ma- 
terials. When I asked Mr. Crossland his 
opinion of th iry process, he replied that 
I did 1 I that it had been suf- 
ficiently developed. I asked him if he had 
nvestigated the Houdry process himself. He 

ed that he i not, but that a technical 
I from the Reserve Company, a Mr. Sav- 
age, had sp 3 hours at the Houdry plant. 
Incide ] I believe it is interesting at this 
poll note that Mr. Crossland’s technical 
c é are supplied him by the various oil 
( ) es competing with those companies 
| I he Houdry process. Furthermore, I 

) s signi nt that none of the tech- 
nical ft of the oil companies backing the 
I c I are members of this com- 
I ter f i t only appraisal of 

I Ss upon which Cross- 
I ed for his information has been 
made |} mpeti s of the Houdry proces 
Col to } Crossland pinion th this 
proc fully deve our committee 
] I ! was ed that the 
H p ed and found 
e 1 el E four | e oil 
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J may C he cool s of the re- 
h H y, C SI ButT- 
v € ived ¢ he I d of 
I rve Com y, but it is not 
dif I nd when you learn it 
I } ind of tt entire pic- 
r S wertful dow of what is known 
£ 1 Oil € of New Jersey family. 
, ul has been their influ- 
s the Rubber Reserve Com- 
} ( the synthetic rubber pro- 
m ; n to the exclusion of all 
othe: 

I sj e that the synthetic rub- 
ber program r the direction of the Rub- 
I ve Company, has been seriously 

v ft. v re y 


1. Incompetence and mismanagement in 
the Government agencies concerned. 

2. Failure of the various agencies to work 
in cooperation and harmony with each other. 

3. The struggle by the various selfish inter- 
ests to control the synthetic rubber industry 
not alone for the duration but after the pres- 
ent World War. 

4. Favoritism toward a select group of com- 
panies to the exclusion of all others. 

You may rightfully ask what my solution 
is to this program. I propose that we ob- 
tain an unbiased appraisal of all the various 
processes for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber by thoroughly competent scientists 
who have no axe to grind and no interests 
to serve other than the broad national inter- 
ests. 

I suggest asking the president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Scientists, Dr. Frank Jew- 
ett, to conduct a scientific and technical 
study, which I am certain can be done in a 
reasonable length of time, and dispel all the 
contradictions, confusion, and chaos, by ad- 
vising those in charge of the synthetic-rub- 
ber program which is the best process from 
the standpoint of speed, quality, cost, and 
use of strategic materials. The time so spent 
will save months later on and may well be 
the means of preventing the entire synthetic- 
rubber program from collapsing under its 
present mismanagemen 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am thoroughly 
convinced that if this advice is followed, that 
we will be able to manufacture all the syn- 
thetic rubber required for military purposes 
and all essential civilian driving. 

If you agree with me, I urge you to write 
to your Congressman and your Senators im- 
mediately, calling on them to demand this 
action by the Government. 





Progress Toward Victory in Our War Ef- 
fort—Spanish-American War Veterans’ 
Legislation 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
August 24, 1942 


SMITH of W 


Monday 
Mr. ishington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unani consent of my col- 
] s, I insert t dress which I de- 
livered before tl ty-fourth annual 
encampment of the United Spanish War 
Veterans and Auxiliary at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Monday, August 17, 1942. 
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The address referred to is as follows: 

Comrade Commander in Chief, Madame 
Preside: distinguished guests, my com- 

and 1 s of the auxiliary, may I 

express the deep appr 
and my f i he I 
lege of again being your 
f ual encampn t of your 
tions We have many} 
the memorable encam}] t at Omaha, Nebr., 
which we were privil ) attend last year 
and the previous ¢ ms when we have 
enjoyed your gracious hospitality. From all 
indications, this is going to be one of the 
most notable and successful sessions the 
United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary 
ha ever held, and all of us who are so 
fortunate as to be here are going to carry 
away with us many happy and inspiring 
memories of this splendid conclave of 
Spanish-American War veterans and their 
wives and daughters from every section of 
our great Republic, 


' 
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MORATORIUM—LEGISLATION PENDING 


Due to the patriotic action of your national 
legislative committee and council in January 
in declaring a moratorium on pending legis- 
lation for the duration of the war emergency, 
there is less for me to report as chairman 
of the Pensions Committee of the House of 
Representatives than in former years. As 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and I reported at Omaha 
last year, we secured the enactment of Public 
Law No. 242, which I introduced in the House, 
and which afterward passed the Senate and 

yas approved by the President. This legis- 
lation increased the rate of pay to widows 
and dependents of Spanish War veterans, ap- 
proximately 1,000 cases, at a cost of $116,000 
for the first year, in service-connected cases. 

We also passed in the House and sent to 
the Senate, where they are still pending, three 
other bills: H. R. 2310, moving up the mar- 
riage date of widows for eligibility for pen- 
sions from September 1, 1922, to January 1, 
1938; H. R. 2096, increasing the age from 16 
to 18 years, and 21 years when attending an 
accredited school, for children of deceased 
Spanish War veterans to receive the benefits 
primarily intended for their education; H. R 
1782, providing full wartime rates for those 
Spanish War veterans who served outside the 
continental boundaries of the United States 
in Guam, Cuba, or Puerto Rico, and their 
dependents in service-connected cases, who 
are now receiving only 75 percent of the rates 
provided for wartime veterans. These three 
bills, having passed the House, are pending 
in the Senate, and will await the lifting of 
your moratorium when the war is won, which 
we earnestly hope will be in the next 
Congress. 

My friends, when we met at Omaha last 
year we discussed our stupendous national- 
defense and lend-lease program, but we were 
still at peace. Since then we have been at- 
tacked by the Japanese and Nazis and plunged 
into this terrible war, the most deadly and 
destructive in the history of mankind. 


CONGRESS HAS ACTED FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


First, let me call your attention to the fact 
that your Congress has promptly passed leg- 
islation and appropriated the necessary funds 
to render our brave men in the service the 
best equipped, clothed, fed, quartered, and 
highest paid of any armed forces in the world. 
We have provided more liberal allowances for 
the wives, children, and dependents of the 
men in the service than has any Congress in 

he history of this or any other nation in the 
world. I consider this action be a credit 
to our great Republic and I take pride in 
the fact that I have vigorously supported this 


to 


program 100 percent, and I intend to continue 
to do so so long as I am a Member of Con- 
gress. : 
FINE RECORD BY CONGRESS 

Congress has made the winning of the 
war its first business. That is the program 
that Congress has been following since De- 
cember 7 

The declaration war was prompt and 
unanimous, and from that day to this Con- 
gress has provided every item for prepara- 
tion and every dollar for winning the war 
which the President and the Army and Navy 
have requested 


There has been no congressional delay or 
deficiency or delinquency of any kind. 

Congress has provided more efficiently and 
more expeditiously, and in larger measure, 
every requirement for victory, and every pro- 
vision for the health and safety and welfare 
of our forces in this war than in any other 
war ever fought by this country or any other 
country. here is no estimate or requisition 
pending in either the Committee on Appro- 
priations or in the Congress for further sup- 
plies or further action of any kind. 

The Nation be congratulated on the 


prompt way in which Congress has provided 


is to 
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for every war need and for the health and 
safety of the men in particular. 


OUR COMMANDER IN CHIEF, THE PRESIDENT 

We are following the leadership of our 
Commander in Chief, President Roosevelt. 
He has earned our loyalty and unswerving 
support. He was right years ago in regard 
to the international situation when few 
others were right. His vision, judgment, and 
information are better now than ever. 

Our Commander in Chief is unique among 
war Presidents for having had the foresight 
to insist upon our making extensive prepa- 
rations for war before war came. Inade- 
quate as our preparations were last Decem- 
ber, they were far greater and exceeded those 
at the outbreak of any previous war in which 
we have ever engaged. 


President Roosevelt started early in his 


first administration to rebuild our depleted 
Navy. In his public-works program he 
brought about the construction of hydro- 


electric projects, transmission lines, high- 
ways, and merchant vessels indispensable to 
our war effort. A year and a half before we 
were attacked he succeeded in getting the 
production of war materials started. We 
were not fully prepared to fight on Decem- 
ber 7, but we were far better prepared than 
cur American forebears were in the time of 
Madison, Polk, Lincoln, Beeiniey. and Wil- 
son, when warfare was much simpler than 
it is now. This is all the more reason why 
we should, in Congress and everywhere else 
in public and civilian life, support the lead- 
= ip of our Commander in Chief under 
the Constitution until victory is won. 


OUR COLOSSAL WAR PRODUCTION 
Our war industries—and practically all our 
industries have been converted to war in- 
dustries—are rolling off of the production 
and assembly lines a military colossus so 
mighty and so deedly in offensive striking 
power that before many months it will out- 


strip anything and everything the Axis have 
ever hoped to have. 


JAPAN AND GERMANY PREPARED FOR MANY YEARS 

We must bear in mind that Japan, when 
it became clear that she would not become 
seriously involved in the first World War, 
commenced preparations for the present ag- 
gression and has been preparing for this war 
on a huge scale for over 25 years. The Ger- 
maps have been ) Prepares for total war for 
the past 10 years The Axis have, therefore, 
had the advantage of the accumulated arma 
ments of many years, of all-out effort. Con- 
sequently they have been in a po: 


ition to take 
the initiative and to concentrate their weap- 
ons at the points and in the places where 
they can inflict the most damage, while we 
and our allies have had to scatter our limited 
weapons over three-quarters of the world. 


WE ARE GAINING UPON OUR ENEMIES 

This situation is rapidly changing and right 
now we are producing more new armaments 
and implements of warfare than Germany’s 
continental Europe and Japan combined. 
They have had a long head start, but we bave 
already overtaken them in the race of pro- 
duction, which is going to decide the outcome 
of the war. 


WE ARE WINNING THE WAR OF PRODUCTION 


These weapons of victory are the most mod- 
ern and destructive and capable of destroying 
the weapons of our enemies. They are flow- 
ing in such increasing numbers from our 
production and assembly lines that they will 
far exceed what have previously been consid- 
ered to be astronomical estimates for planes, 
tanks, ships, and guns. By next year our air- 
plane production alone will be nearly three 
times that of Germany, Japan, and Italy. By 
the end of next year the control of the skies 
will be solely in the hands of our planes and 
God's angels. 





NEW SECRET WEAPON 


In a recent naval appropriation bill which 
we passed in Congress we provided for the 
development of a new secret weapon and the 
training of men in its use. So closely guarded 
is the Navy’s secret that only the Naval Af- 
fairs Committees of the House and Senate 
have heard about it. 

One of the Government’s most closely 
guarded secrets is the program of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, headed 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush and staffed by some 
of the Nation’s most eminent scientists. I 
have been told that this agency has devel- 
oped over a hundred devic formulas, and 
methods of great value to the armed services. 
We recently provided in the House the sum 
of $73,000,000 for next year’s studies and re- 
searches, which is a considerable sum for in- 
vestigation and research and is some indica- 
tion of the magnitude and extent of the work 
being done by this agency. 

Not long ago I witnessed a comparison of 


es 


our Army ordnance and captured German 
weapons at the Aberdeen, Md., Proving 
Ground, near the Capital, which clearly 


proved the superiority of our arms and saw 
some of the most secret of our newest weap- 
ons, and I agree with our highest Army offi- 
cials that they will be a complete and un- 
pleasant surprise to our enemies. 

The miraculous progress we are making in 
our war effort affords sound basis for pride 
in the po wer, skill, and ingenuity of labor 
and management in our country which has 
never ena been equaled anywhere in the 
world. 


WE ARE PREPARING FOR OFFENSIVE WARFARE 


One fact that stands out in our mass 
duction effort is that the majority of 
weapons have been designed tensive 

weapons to blast the enemy from his bases, 


-pro- 
our 


as 4 


machines, and fox holes. 

It has been my privilege to inspect some 
of the factories and arsenals where these 
weapons are being turned out in such pro- 
fusion. We are preparing for eventual at- 
tack against our enemies’ tanks, bombers, 
fighter planes, aircraft carriers, cruisers, sub- 
marines, freighters, tankers, machine guns 

ntiaircraft, cannon, artillery, pistols, re- 
volvers, cartridges, shells, gun mounts bar- 


age balloons, collapsible boa automatic 
time fuzes, jeeps, peeps, Gracia pontcons, 
torpedo boats, and every conceivable weapon 





of offense and defense upon a scale so gigan- 
tic that it st the human 





gyeers imagina- 





tion and will some day sooner than we and 
oan probably expect, amaze the world and 
baffle and overwhelm and ins sure the defeat of 
our enemies. 


DRIVE THE JAPS OUT OF THE ALEUTIANS 


There is one phase of the war, h¢ 
regard to which I believe that we 


wever, in 
in America, 











particularly those of us who live in the far 
West, should be gravely concerned. I refer to 
the landings which the Japanese have made 
in the Aleutian Islands, menacing Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, and the west coast of the 
United States and Canada. I 1 th 

situation with real concern fore- 
bodings. deplore the fact Japa- 
nese have been permitted to ter- 
ritory and entrench themselves wit! strik- 
ing distance of our mainland. I call upon 
our Commander in Chief, our Secretary of the 
Navy, and our Secretary of War to take imme- 
liate steps to drive the Japanese out of the 
Aleutian area. So far as it affects our future, 
the lives of our own people, and the safety and 
security of ee I consider that to be 
more pressing and more important than the 


opening of a ndecaid front in Europe 
WE ARE GOING TO WIN THE WAR 
My friends, through all the dark clouds 


which hang over us I can see 
ahead. I have supreme 


brighter skies 
confidence in our 


} 


| 
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final and ultimate victory. America is 
aroused as never before in our history, and 


we are going to bring our might and our 
strength to bear upon our enemies. As I 
stated a moment ago, the most colossal war 


stores and war output the world has ever 
witnessed is flowing from our product ion and 
assembly lines and increasing ste: y. Our 
tremendous efforts will come to their full 
fruition in the coming months. We are win- 
ning the war of production an d will win the 









aerial, military, and naval war. With our 
immense resources of men and women, mate- 
rials, and machinery we will strike down our 
enemies and conquer them. dom, ne 
Slavery; justice, not wrong; love, not hatred; 
the Holy Bible, not Mein Kampf; the cross of 
Christ, not the swastika, are going to win this 
war of Armageddon, so help us, God 





The Farm Rubber Agency Bil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the President’s veto of the so- 
called farm rubber bill was, in my opin- 


ion, to be expected. He could not sign a 
bill that would have the effect of giv 
us two different ag con 
ling decisions independently with re- 
gard to the allocation of critical mate- 
rials. And yet some such bill, I 
should have been passé ed ¢ 


Jen 


hneies, e2ci 


3 
i 


"wer } . TYy 
and hec ea 


law, and I think Congress was right to 
legislate about the matter as a n s of 


insisting that a program for the p 
tion of synthetic rubber from faz 
forest products be pushed just as hard 
and fast as possible. 





The ae to the problem was n- 
tained in two amenc which I « 1 
2 he bill but which w tu wn b 

>» House. ‘The first of the amend- 
eae would have d real civilian 


‘. 


needs so as to mak 


was not trying to leg te [or 











of enabling people to take joy rides bu 
in order that they might carry on with 
their essential business hicl 

war itself depends. The ; I 
ment would have lef ft final ; authority with 

res a to priorities with the Wz yduc- 
tion Board, where it has to be, but would 


in effect have given the War Produc 
Board a directive, to to this Fart 

Rubber Agency every possible considera- 
tion with regard to obtaining nece: 


give 


critical materials for its plants 

It is my belief, although, of course, . d 
not know that had these two amendm« 
been agreed to, the President would hav 
signed the oe As it is, the only thing we 
can hope for is that, as a result of con- 


gressional aon on the bill and the in- 
dication this gave of the attitude of Con- 
gress, the War Production Board may put 
more real effort into a program of manu- 
facturing synthetic rubber from farm 
products. And, of course, the President’s 
new committee may help. 
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Meanwhile, everyone must call for full 
steam ahead on the War Production 
Board’s synthetic rubber production 
program, even if we do not like some 
features of it. The main thing is to get 
the rudder as quickly as possible, 


deseph Jefferson Mansfield, Member of 
Congress, Public Servant, Statesman, 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


r 


Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Roy orpus Christi, 
Tex on the occasion of 

memorial plaque 
insfield Dam, August 


flower that § 


Richmond, Va., passed away only a few years 
ago at the ripe age of 98 years. 

Before Judge MANSFIELD reached his ma- 
jority the clarion call of the great Southwest, 
a new world to conquer, was luring the flower 
of the young manhood from the older sec- 
tions of the South and East. 

When Judge MANSFIELD first saw the light 
of day the population of our now great coun- 
try barely exceeded 30,000,000 souls. The now 
imperial State of Texas, with its nearly 
7,000,000 inhabitants, and sixth in population 
among the States of the Union, at that time 
barely boasted of more than half a million 
people. 

Following the Civil War, ambitious young 
men of industry and vision, sensing the op- 
portunities which beckoned in this new em- 
pire of the Southwest, came here by the 
thousands from the older States east of the 
Mississippi River and, for the most part, south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. In April 1881, 
when he was little more than 20 years of 
age, JOSEPH JEFFERSON MANSFIELD joined this 
army of peaceful occupation and cast the lot 
of his future in the State of the Lone Star. 
As many of his distinguished predecessors— 
Sam Houston, Davy Crockett, and others—he 
followed the then accepted and most conven- 
ient mode of travel by making the journey 
by steamboat down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. He located at the town of Alleyton, 
3 miles east of Columbus, county seat of 
Colorado County, which has been his home 
for haif a century. 

Accepting the first c - of employment, he 
worked for a year in a nursery at Alleyton. 
He then found a jol h the newly con- 
structed Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 

nio Railway at Rosenberg, where for 2 years 

served as baggage m car clerk, 
aph opera 1\bitious then, 


pite endless hours < r, he 


and tele- 
as always, 
I found time 
> study law. > then got a job on a farm 


J 

might be near 

s t ] i m and learning 

of one < t! greatest lawyers Texas ever 
produced, h late J thal Lane. He 
studied law under Judge Lane and obt 
his license to practice 


hus equipped, he m 


ained 


Eagle Lake 
city was in 
ted its first 


¢ 
C 


I with honor a ever ¢ é 
While Judge MANs n a public 
servant continuously more than 


an average lifetime, his disting 1ed 
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point of integrity, honesty, and fidelity. No 
stain mars the purity of his honor; no blem- 
ish obscures the brilliance of his sword; no 
whisper of suspicion has ever raised a ques- 
tion of doubt concerning his blameless career. 
His life itself is an enduring monument to 
his name and fame. 

Today, after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service in the world’s greatest legis- 
lative body, Judge MANSFIELD is universally 
regarded not only as one of the ablest Mem- 
bers but as the most beloved Member of the 
Congress of the United States. Only 7 of the 
435 Members of the House of Representatives 
exceed him in length of continuous service 
When he took his seat in the Congress 25 
years ago, it was, of course, his ambition to 
serve where he could serve best. His distin- 
guished predecessor, the late George F. Bur- 
gess, had been a member of the important 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. Judge Mans- 
FIELD sought membership on that committee 
and obtained it. 

I shall never forget a conversation between 
Judge MANSFIELD and that other great Texan, 
our former Vice President, John Nance Gar- 
ner. In his capacity as the Texas member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Gar- 
ner had in his control the committee assign- 
ments of other Texas Members. During that 
conversation, Mr. Garner, who then repre- 
sented the Fifteenth Congressional District, 
which included the cities of Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville, voiced his interest in these 
two cities and expressed the wish that Judge 
MANSFIELD, as a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, would do what he could 
to bring about the establishment of deep- 
water ports at both of these cities. 

At the time Judge MANSFIELD entered the 
Congress and became a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, the total expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government upon the 
improvement and development of Texas ports 
and waterways since Texas entered the 
Union amounted to only $40,011,356.71. The 
total commerce handled by all Texas ports 
and waterways at that time amounted to only 
about 12,000,000 tons annually. 

Judge MANSFIELD has been a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee since April 18, 
1921. He has been chairman of that gr 
committee 


eat 
since December 15, 1931. He has 
a member of the committee for a 
longer period of time than any other Member 
of the Congress since the cre- 
ated and has served longer as its chairman 
than any ot! chairman in the history of 
the committee. 

Since Judge 


committee wa 


MANSFIELD became a Member 
of Congress, $127,578,785.44 has been spent 
upon the yrovement, development, and 
maintenance xas ports and waterways, 
a sum imes greater than the total of 
all of the expenditures made for that purpose 
prior to that period. The commerce of the 
Texas ports and waterways in normal times 
is now approximately 100,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Si enue Sees aces 
it program of port and waterway) 
velopment for which Judge MANSFIELD ha 

een largely ponsible has been the ma 
tor i rvelous era of growth and 
syed during the 

1as provided the foundati 
and rapidiy increasing 
pment has been built. When 
gress, Port 


h Texas has enj 


r creat 


commercial conse- 
trances from the Gulf 
cean-going traffic. Since 
entrances to the Guif 
l > for ocean shippin 
Aransas Pass, and 
the Pass at Brazos Santiago. Orange, Texas 
City, Freeport, Port Aransas, Corpus Christi, 
Port Isabel, and Brownsville have been added 
to the glorious g kas ports. Great 


he mouth of 


alaxy of Ti 
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cities, teeming with commerce and industry, 
now dot the more than 400 miles of coastline 
from the Sabine to the Rio Grande and pro- 
vide the channels through which in normal 
times an enormous commerce flows to and 
from the Seven Seas. 

Along the coast line, too, is the great in- 
tracoastal canal which already provides a 
great artery of commerce connecting with 
more than 14,000 miles of navigable chan- 
nels in the heart of America. 

In the long list of his achievements for 
the greatness and glory of Texas, there is none 
which surpasses the Judge’s recent accom- 
plishment in the passage of the Mansfield 
bill. This insures a 12-foot, protected in- 
land waterway from the Rio Grande for more 
than 1,000 miles, to the West Coast of Flor- 
ida, and a 12-foot canal crossing the Florida 
Peninsula, where it will connect with a com- 
pleted 12-foot inland waterway from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to Trenton, N. J., a distance of 
1,064 miles. In the near future, by the con- 
struction of a short missing link between 
Trenton and New York Harbor, the Mans- 
field bill will provide a protected inland wa- 
terway from Maine to Mexico, a distance of 
nearly 3,000 miles, the longest inland water- 
way in all the world. 

The concluding and final step in this great 
program for the development and utilization 
of our Texas waterways which from many 
standpoints constitute our greatest asset and 
resource, will be the improvement of many 
of the rivers of Texas for every beneficial serv- 
ice of which they may be capable. The mag- 
nificent improvements already made on the 
Colorado River justify the hope and faith that 
such a program will be undertaken as speedily 
as circumstances will permit. 

We have assembled here today, as I have 
already said, to give tangible expression of 
our admiration for and our gratitude to Judge 
MANSFIELD for the things he has done for his 
district, the State, and the Nation, and for 
the kind of life he has lived. It is fitting and 
proper that this expression takes the form of 
dedicating in his name a great structure, de- 
signed to render enduring service to the peo- 
ple to whose service his life has been 
dedicated. 

Judge MANSFIELD was one of the leaders in 
the movement which brought about the great 
improvement which is named in his honor. 
I was present at the hearings before our State 


legislature on the bill which created the 
Lower Colorado River Authority. He and the 


late Congressman James P. Buchanan were 
present and assured the legislative commit- 
tees that they would cooperate in an effort 
to obtain needed Federal assistance if the 
Authority were created. James P. Buchanan, 
a great statesman and faithful public servant, 
has gone to his reward, and it is indeed a 
merited tribute to his memory that one of the 
great structures, an important part of the 
magnificent improvement which that legis- 
lation made possible, has been named in his 
honor. But for the successful efforts of the 
late Congressman Buchanan and Judge Mans- 
FIELD in obtaining necessary Federal assist- 
ance, it is certain that this great project 
would not now be a reality or the great 
agency of service it now is. 

In the lower valley of the Colorado River 
and in the Ninth Congressional District, 
which Judge MANSFIELD represents, were the 
early beginnings of modern Texas. Along its 
banks and reaching eastward to the Brazos 
River, Stephen F. Austin, the father of Texas, 
established his colonies. Here this beautiful 
and friendly city, situated also on the banks 
of the same majestic stream, is the capital of 
our imperial State, named also in honor of 
the father of Texas. Located but a little way 
up the reaches of the river is the massive 
structure which henceforth shall be known 
as the Mansfield Dam. Yonder it stands a 
magnificent monument to the vision, the 
genius, and the industry of man. With a 


crest length of 2,700 feet of masonry and an 
earth embankment nearly a mile long, it 
raises its stately face to a height of 270 feet. 
In its massive composition are 1,868,700 cubic 
yards of concrete, 1,467,000 cubic yards of 
earthen fill, and 235,000 cubic yards of rock. 
Behind it and in the immense reservoir it 
has created can be stored 3,120,000 acre-feet 
of water, of which 1,840,000 acre-feet will be 
available for the creation of power and l1,- 
160,000 acre-feet above the spillway to be 
held in check to prevent the disastrous floods 
which in former years have wrought havoc 
and destruction throughout the lower valley. 

The Mansfield Dam is the third largest 
completed concrete dam in the world. Tre- 
mendous in its conception, gigantic in its 
proportions, massive in its construction, age- 
less in its permanence, limitless in the possi- 
bilities of its services to generations yet un- 
born, and epitomizing his matchless public 
career in all of these characteristics, it is 
most appropriate that it shall forever bear 
the blameless name of a great Texan and a 
great American. This beautiful plaque which, 
in behalf of the Friends of Mansfield Com- 
mittee, it is now my privilege to unveil as 
their spokesman, tells its own thrilling story 
and sends forth its eternal message to those 
who shall follow in our train: 


“MANSFIELD DAM 


“JOSEPH JEFFERSON MANSFIELD, Member of 
Congress, public servant, statesm@n, patriot. 

“In grateful appreciation of more than 50 
years of useful and unselfish service to his 
community, State, and Nation, this magnifi- 
cent structure, symbolic of his many good 
works which assures prosperity and protec- 
tion for the people to whose interest and 
welfare his life has been devoted is named 
and dedicated. 

“Presented as a testimonial of the affection 
and esteem by the people of the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Texas.” 





The Lifting of Oil Drilling Restrictions in 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1942 
Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, on a 


number of occasions last winter, spring, 
and summer I appeared on the floor of 
this House and explained to the mem- 
bership the restrictions imposed upon oil 
drilling activities by order M-—68, issued 
by the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
I pointed out the impracticability of re- 
quiring 40-acre spacing of oil wells in 
formations such as we have in Illinois. 
The Tri-State Petroleum Association for 
Defer.se Coordination had been organ- 
ized soon after the first of the year, and 
had been very active in Washington in 
conjunction with Senator Lucas and me, 

In the late spring the oil coordinator 
did yield some points and permitted the 
filing of applications for exceptions with 
respect to 40-acre spacing. This helped 
to some extent but did not adequately 
correct the situation. 

By the middle of May all ocean tankers 
had been driven from coastwise trade, 
and the oil situation in the East had be- 
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come serious. The tri-State area of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky loomed 
much more important, because it was 
the nearest large oil field to the seaboard. 

The Florida Barge Canal bill suddenly 
came to the forefront, providing various 
methods for the future transportation 
of oil. I asked myself the question: 
“Why would not an amendment be in 
order to lift Regulation M-68 and pro- 
vide immediate relief?” Such an amend- 
ment was prepared, but did not meet the 
requirements of the strict House rules. 
When the bill reached the Senate, how- 
ever, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] did offer the amendment, and 
the Commerce Committee made it a part 
of the bill. 

Prior to final passage of the barge- 
canal bill, as amended, Secretary of In- 
terior, Mr. Ickes, pledged himself to grant, 
by administrative order, after a survey 
the relief from drilling restrictions which 
the Lucas amendment provided for. On 
that promise the amendment was with- 
drawn. I am now pleased to acquaint 
the House with the information that ef- 
fective August 20, 1942, Regulation M-68 
was amended to permit the drilling of 
one well to 10 acres in sand formation to 
a depth of 2,500 feet, 20-acre spacing be- 
low 2,500 feet for sand wells, and 40-acre 
spacing in limestone formation. Fur- 
thermore, no priorities on material will 
be necessary, and no exceptions will be 
required. This is certainly good news for 
landowners, royalty holders, and oil 
producers, and also to home owners in 


the eastern part of the United States 


PERMANENT REGISTRATION OF VOTERS IN ILLINOIS 


Pursuant to an act adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Illinois in its 1941 ses- 
sion, it becomes necessary for every down- 
State Illinois voter to register at the office 
of his county clerk in the courthouse, on 
or before October 5, 1942, in order that 
he may vote in the November election 
The only exceptions are that he may 
register at his regular precinct polling 
Place on 2 days—September 19 and 
October 6. After October 6, 1942. it will 
be impossible for a voter to register to 
vote on November 3. Therefore, it be- 
comes very important that every voter 
register immediately so he will not be 
disfranchised by the law enacted by the 
Illinois Legislature. 





Award of Joint Army-Navy “E” 


Pennant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARRY L. HAINES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, August 24, 1942 
Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, on the 
flagstaff of the Landis Tool Co., of 


Waynesboro, Pa., with branch located at 
Greencastle, Pa., there will be flying, just 
beneath the Stars and Stripes, the join 
Army-Navy “E” for their splendid con- 
tribution to our war effort. 
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4hvd ida 
Waynesboro and Greencastle are lo- 
cated in my congressional district, and 
I believe them to be outstanding small 
ities of the Nation. The citizenship is 
of the very finest, as is also true of the 
neighborhood surrounding these towns, 
from which many of the more than 2,200 
employees come. 

It is an honur to represent these loyal 
Americans, who have given of their best 
to their country in this time of national 
Crisis. 

ker, I desire to add My per- 

ongratulations to the Landis Tool 

and its employees for their splendid 

t, and I know I voice the sen- 

1e entire Nation in doing so. 

have every confidence that this organi- 

ation will merit this award in the future 
they have in the past. 


A Long Armistice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


JSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


nday, August 24, 1942 


YODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
r leave to extend my re- 
Recorp, I include the fol- 

tat ent by the Honorable Sam 

ll, former Member of this Hous 


ses 


heady wine of power. All this is involved 
in the proposal of a “long armistice.” 
It is to be noted, of course, that neither 
he House of Representatives nor the Senate 
can negotiate a peace treaty. Under the 
Constitution that power resides in the Exec- 
utive. He alone can talk to foreign powers. 
If the Executive delayed too long the nego- 
tiation of a treaty of peace it is true that 
Congress could legally vote to declare the 
war ended and a legal state of peace restored 
even without a formal treaty of peace. But 
this is easier said than done. Any resolution 
passed by Congress to terminate the legal 
state of war, and to end the war powers, 
would be subject to Presidential veto. As 
long as the President controlled one-third 
of either House of Congress—plus one vote, 
no such resolution could become law. Con- 
sidering the record of the present Congress, 
many of whose Members will not oppose the 
President for fear of losing money for fac- 
tories in their districts, the prospects of over- 
riding a veto may be left to the imagination— 
and you do not need a fevered one at that. 
Another remedy exists. That is the power 
to appropriate money—the “power of the 
purse.” By refusing to appropriate funds 
Congress can kill off any executive depart- 
ment as it recently did the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. For this we are indebted to 
the wisdom of our fathers who wrote the 
Constitution. You can’t veto a refusal to 
appropriate. However, the present Congress 
has already authorized or actually appropri- 
ated $230,000,000,000—about two-thirds of 
the Nation’s wealth. This is enough to run 
the executive branch for some little time. 
There is still a third remedy. That is our 
nonpostponable congressional e.ections every 
2 years. We elect a Congress this fall. If it 
has the right caliber of men it can guard 
4 rica from the dangers of a long armistice. 


Am<¢ 
SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, 


Before Pearl Harbor 


CXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 
IN THE HOUSE OF 


Monday, A 
GRANT of Indiana. 
"leave to extend 
RECORD, I 


r, 
my remarks in the 


mo J 


include the following 


article 


which was prepared recently by a former 
ATtoamt r 


the House, Hon. Samuel B. 


Ali 


O’DANIEL, 
as many 


i despite 
f 
f 
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The majority of those who voted for these 
measures did so simply because they were 
New Deal coattail riders. If the President 
had opposed lease-lend, etc., they would have 
also opposed. 

The issue, therefore, has little to do with 
foresight in world affairs. It has been raised 
simply to reelect new dealers as such, 
Behind the smoke screen of war the Washing- 
ton revolutionaries want another rubber- 
stamp Congress. 

It is not the former isolationists who have 
raised this issue. They patriotically accepted 
the challenge thrown down by the Japs. 

If we are to have unity in the long, lean 
days ahead, the patriotism of the 83 percent 
of the people who wanted to stay out of this 
war before December 7 ought to be put in 
question no longer. A magnanimous gesture 
by the President toward the patriotic men 
who opposed his interventionist policies— 
men like Gen. Robert E. Wood, for example— 
would do an immense amount of good. 

Who, in fact, was omniscient before Decem- 
ber 7? Noone. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, but who was so wise before? Let us 
look at the record. 

Has it turned out to be wise te refuse to 
declare that China and Japan were at war 
and invoke our embargo laws? The scrap 
iron that we shipped to Japan as late as the 
year 1940 would have built 540 United States 
submarines of 2,400 tons each—a fleet that 
would now control the Atlantic, if we had it. 
In 1937, the year the Chinese war began, we 
shipped Japan enough scrap to build 20 
battleships of 45,000 tons each, 10 aircraft car- 
riers at 30,000 tons each, 26 cruisers at 15,000 
tons each, and 200 submarines. 

In 1940 we shipped Japan 776,499 barrels of 
high-grade aviation gasoline. Since 1937 our 
petroleum shipments to the Japs were valued 
at $219,856,062, for her war machine. Was 
this wisdom or appeasement? 

As late as May 14, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
nounced the proposal for a two-ocean Navy 
as “utterly stupid” and “just plain dumb 
A two-ocean Navy, he said, “became out- 
moded when we acquired California in 1847.” 
That was 95 years ago. 

Two weeks later he said the Government 
had no thought of reviving the draft system. 
In 1939 he said, “No responsible officer advo- 
cates building up our air forces to equal cer- 
tain other nations.” After France fell he said 
the Nation would not need to give up any 
luxuries for national defense. And finally 
with fifteen billion of blank-check money the 
President allocated only $681,000,000 to na- 
tional defense in 1940, or less than 50 percent 
spent on Work Projects Administration that 
year and less than 5 percent of total Work 
Projects Administration expenditures. 

The sooner all hands drop the before-Pear] 
‘cument, the better. To err is 
uman; to forgive, patriotic. 


SAMUEL B 


Harbor 
h 


PETTENGILL, 


A Toast to the Flag—Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND 


OF ALI 


. GEARHART 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1942 

Mr. GEARHAR Mr. Speaker, two 
items, one, a toast to the flag, the other, 
an editorial entitled ‘Whose Flag Is It?” 
which appeared in the August 1942 issue 
of the Official Bulletin of the Military 
Orcer of the World War are worthy of in- 
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corporation in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRpD, 
the first, because of the sub'time nature 
of the sentiments of patriotic devotion 
which it expresses, and, the second, be- 
cause it draws forcible attention to the 
necessity of early and favorable action 
upon the pending antidesecration of the 
flag measure—S. 218—which awaits the 
pleasure of the House of Representatives 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The unanimous consent of the mem- 
hership to the inclusion of the items re- 
ferred to having been indicated, they fol- 
low: 

TOAST TO THE FLAG 
Here’s to the red of it; 
There’s not a thread of it 
In all the spread of it 
From foot to head 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Slept with the dead for it, 
Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the white of it; 
Who knows the might of it 
But thrills at the sight of it 
Through day and night. 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it 
Kept it so white. 
Here’s to the blue of it; 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled view of it, 
Constant and true. 
And here’s to the whole of it 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it— 
Red, white, and blue, 
WHOSE FLAG IS IT? 

The United States Senate months ago 
passed a bill (S. 218) in which it declared its 
belief that the flag of the United 
America should be assured respect 
the might of the Nation. 

The House of Representatives committee 
appears to have pigeon-holed the measure 
under the guise that protection of the flag 
of the United States against disrespect 
degradation iuty of the several States. 
We wonder why? Isn't it ow 
flag of the Nation as a whole? 


States o 
through 










is a aul 






It may be that fear of that federalization 
is the reason why some Congre en will 
fight against letting the Government of the 


United States of America have jurisdict 
over the use of the flag of the Unit 
of America. 

The Government will punish one who mu- 
tilates a coin which it has minted, and will 
punish one who reuses a canceled postage 
stamp or the stamp required on a package of 
cigarettes. But it will not protect from mis- 
use its own flag. 

Your Congressman is home now building 
his political fences. Ask him what he is 
to do about it. 


on 
d States 


A Palestinian Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address delivered by me in 
Washington yesterday on the subject of 
a Jewish Palestinian Army. 

There being no objection, the addre 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As a member of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee it is a part of my job to be con- 
cerned with the strength of our own armed 
forces and the forces of our allies as weighed 
against the strength of the enemy. Under 
the Constitution the Congress must raise and 
provide whatever Army is required. To carry 
out such a responsibility, careful study must 
be made. 

One need not be an experienced military 
strategist to sense the critical nature of tl 
impending battle for the Near East. The 
decisive defeat of the Axis Powers 








in that 
rapidly approaching critical campaign would 
mark the turning point of the war and be 
the beginning of the end. On the other 
hand, if the United Nations go down to defeat, 
it will take years of grueling, desperate, 

bloody fighting to recover our lost advantage. 
Now is the t to bear that in for, 
after all, the military decision will go to the 
stronger 


Hitler 


and 
me 


military fo 
miliuvary i0 


and his gang 





of arch 


working frantically day and night to ! 
every available ounce of fighting stren 
both men and munitions, for he realiz 


crucial battle of the war is just ah 
the traditional thoroughness characterist 
the German militarists, he is girding his 
for this campaign, which he knows will go 
down in history as one of the great deci 
battles of all time. Dare we take his chal- 
lenge less seriously than he? Dare we calml 

await the opening charge before we to 
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every available man and every available gun 
in place? Must we let Hitler choose the ir 
and the point of attack? God forbid at 





again, it shall be spoken of the United Nations 
in the Near East the tragic words of this his- 
toric epoch, “Too little and 


too late 





True it is that a titanic effort is being 
made by the United Nations against the zero 
hour approaching in the Middle East. How- 
ever, one important thing that obviously 
should be done is not being done. The Pales- 
tinian Jews and the exiled Jews are not being 








armed and trained for this battle. 
In this desperate situation, and it is a des- 
it tion, why do we not mobili he 
wer of Palestine, and the Jew- 
l en out of the conquered 
d their ancient hoz 1? 
Why ntial human r urce not 
been to join the ranks of those other 





i peoples who are 


ppre fighting with us 
for a better world for all humanity, and 
among other things for a national future for 


the Jewish people? 

Alongside of the Free French, the Free 
Poles, the Free Czechs, alongside of the 
armies of the Dutch in exile, the Belgians in 
exile, the Yugoslavs, the Greeks, why is there 
no army of exiled and Pales 
I know that a great many of m 
cans within and without Congress 


S 
themselves the same question. I know that 


inian Jews? 








many of them are confused and embar1 da 
over this question, just as I was confused d 
embarrassed before I knew the answer. They 
may suspect, as I been whispe i about, 
that the J of Palestine d the Jt n 
exile rely on the gre free 1 ( of the 
world to fight their w 

In fact, too few people in our country do 
know the correct answer to this troublesome 
que tion. I have nveé gated it with thor- 
oughness in Keeping with my responsibility 
in Congress. To my amazement, and I will 
state frankly, to my consternation, I find that 
not only the United Nations did not approach 


the Jews of Palestine with a request to form 





RD 


bidden to create an army. 













































The unfortunate people whom Hitler has 
vowed to exterminate, have |! denied the 
right to not only fight in the common e 
along with the other free people of Le 
but they have been denied the - n 
right to defend the Holy Land d 
ancient home. The Jews of P tine and 
the representatives of the s less J sh 
refugees of the world have time and in 
suggested, proposed, asked, b d d 
for permission to create a Jewish 
the place of their great concentr 1 
near the land where so many of L e 
found refuge in recent years. I fou 
this suggestion, proposal, demand, r l r 
plea was again and again m by them to 
the local authorities of Pale 1e for- 
mer Prime Minister of En nd, t e 
Neville Chamberlain, to the | é y 
admired Prime Minister of England, ¥ n 
Churchill, to the late British Amb dor 
in Washington, Lord Lothian, to the p t 
British Ambassador in Washin n, Lore 
fax, to all interallied conferences that e 
taken place; and since the entry of the 1 d 
States into the war, to the Governmer 
the military authorities of ou ] . 
When the Middle East appeared sai - 
tack, the Jews of Palestine plead for I 
to fight. They intensified their request when 
the Middle East was threatened with disaster. 
In fact, the more dangerous the situs n 
the Middle East, the more in itly ¢ y 
beg for ¢ figh 

I have many reasons why 
the creation of a free Jewish army in the 
Middle East is supposed to be inad' 
Doubtless you have heard some of tk - 
guments. Lack of equipment and shi} ig 
space has been advanced, though a child 
would realize that it takes les i gs 
to send equipment to men already on the 
ground than to send both men and ec ~ 
ment across thousands of mile f water e 
efiect of the Jewish army on the attitude 
the Arabs was supposed to be anoth« n 
for extreme caution. To tl let me si t 
the Arabs will have earned the right to t - 
sidered with respect to this m r on 
day they join the United Nations; a - 
gency which, I am sorry to not - 
mote indeed. The rebellion of 
Iraq, their more than doubtful tu 
S\ ria, the very strar neu t a . 
and other straws in the wir h l 
our rejecting an enthi tic ar f 
ally for the sake of appeasing t One 
more reason I heard frequer € 
to the very last few months, t I serve 
no one ; I - 
fer it d< I - 
power ! 

There is one other c whi I l 
mention in all frank S my J 
in this hall, and outside c this | 
most embarti ng object to 
tion of a Jewish ar which I é - 
tered is that advanced by ce ! 
circles in America. Th ‘ 1 
the creation of a Jewish army f 
this earth will raise the Jev 
ratism within the U1 d ate I 
to note this s timent, | h I re 
its sincerity, and that it is b 
found misunderstanding of the t 
reactions of the non-Jewish < 
cou We know that the J 
of thr ted Stat } ¥ 

l or is from all 5, ¥ ( 
serve under the S ‘ 
armed forces of the U1 > 
there are 100,000 Jev n 
allegiance to the thre 
and to no oO! é The 
thousands of Jews who h Ol 
cap é countries, ay owe ¢ ce 
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an army to assist in our common cause, b 
that the Jews of Palestine were actually for 
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to nothing other than the common cause of 
freedom and justice. The average non-Jew 
in this country is rather shocked that free 
Jews have not banded together to fight in 
this war which concerns Jews as much as any 
people on this earth. We have read in our 
newspapers of the exploits of the Free French 
in Libya, of the deeds of heroism of the Free 
Serbs, and the Free Czechs, and the Free Poles, 
and the Free Belgians. A great many people 
in this country are perturbed at not hearing 
ish army fighting in Egypt in 

> Suez Canal, the lifeline of the 

ns, and but one step removed 

ly Land 

i u know, that there are Jew- 

in patriots in goodly numbers 

that front, but the press releases 

heroic story, and the United 

rters do not relate it. Con- 

f the Free French, and how 

their valor. I want to hear 

about the Free Jews fighting for 

' Eve n in the latest British conces- 

1 Palestine regiment, the iden- 

continues to be hidden be- 


not persecute Palestin- 

s Jews. Wein America 

tinian refugees. We hear 

It should be said in 

the Palestine regiment 

but a token regiment. 

r this first step in the 

es not Solve the problem 

anpower in the Near East. 

nds, I assure you nothing will 

ition for your group in the 

n-Jewish n¢ nuch 

he word that an army of Free Jews will, 
he brotherly comradeship of arms, in the 


ghbors so 


rners of the world to which our boys 
1] 


are embarking, fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them 
I will not go further into the details of the 
to reject the offer of a 
fice it to say that after 
rutinized all these objec- 
ls of our Government have 
of a Jewish army; that a 
ry authorities and members 
believe ne 
raised to it are 
ny should be cre- 
*the command of 
United 
its creation, 
it our lease- 
now enjoyed 
aggressors 
studied the ques- 
am convinced that 
to take 


1 
meiess 


uments advances 


ngress 


at the 


is 


ct attitude 

» the hi 
but, from the point « 

, it is being realistic and 

routine opposi- 

s than 

jlicy of 


Address of Hon. C. Wayland Brooks, of 
Illinois, Before State Convention of 
Republican Party of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RrEcorp an address delivered by me 
before the State convention of the Re- 
publican Party of Illinois, at the Elks 
Club, Springfield, Ill., on August 20, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Never in the history 
sentative government did the 
Party have a greater duty 
to perform than today. 

An enormous disaster has overtaken 
modern civilization. The full resources of 
mankind all over the face of the globe are at 
present engaged. The science, the inven- 
tions, the findings of electricity, of chemistry, 
the creative genius of modern man developed 
through the centuries are being devoted to 
the mean and miserable business of war. 

In such an atmosphere we meet officially 
representing the Republican Party, one of the 
two major parties in the sovereign and inde- 
pendent State of Illinois, located in the heart 
of free America, to counsel with each other 
and asking all the citizens of Illinois to join 
us as we proclaim our determination to con- 
tinue our service to our State, our Nation, and 
the future welfare of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world 

It is fitting that we first give thanks and 
praise to Almighty God and renew our pledge 
to the “faith of our fathers” through whose 
kindness and whose effort and foresight we 
were privileged to inherit a free country, 
where people have been privileged to enjoy 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding un- 
known in most parts of the world; to be 
privileged to live and to work in fellowship 
and with affection that reaches across dif- 
ferences of origin, of faith, of education an 
economic status, where the Catholic, the 
Protestant, and the Jew, each devoting his 
energy to his distinctive spiritual heritage, 
determined to preserve it with its recognized 
qualities, realizes that fairness, justice, and 
liberty spring from the hearts of people who 
enjoy free government 

As a peace-loving people, reared in an at- 
mosphere of brotherly love, educated to per- 
petuate tolerance, whose whole thinking and 
life was devoted to man’s humanity to man, 
we had hoped that the need to bomb, to 
destroy, to kill, might never again come, 
but we have been caught in this hurricane 
of hate. We have taken our place on the war 
road and there is no turning back. Our 
whole Nation, with its schools, 
its fields and factories, it manhood and 

hood, must now to war until 


of free and repre- 
Republican 


nd responsibility 


courage, its 

the mad march of ager I 

The Republican Party can 
ts past service to our I 
to our Nation’ 


ce durin 


resource 


¢ 
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In another trying time in our Nation's his- 
tory, when the question of liberty and unity 
was at stake, Illinois gave to the Nation, 
through the medium of the Republican 
Party, the beloved Abraham Lincoln, who 
preserved the Union and further extended 
liberty to mankind. 

Illinois is proud today of its Republican 
State leadership. We are proud of our Re- 
publican Governor, Dwight H. Green, and his 
fellow State officers, the Republican general 
assembly, State employees and associates, 
whose sound American patriotic spirit guar- 
antees our future. 

Illinois can be justly proud of its citizens’ 
contribution in this war. In the drives for 
materials, aluminum, scrap iron, and rubber, 
in the purchase of War bonds and stamps, 
in the humanitarian, sacrificial service in 
the Red Cross, the United Service Organiza- 
tions, and other patriotic organizations, in 
the call for men and women to serve in the 
armed forces of America, in the production 
of food from our farms, coal from our mines, 
oil from our wells, in the production of ma- 
terials and supplies for war in our factories, 
in the salvaging of the grease and fats from 
our kitchens, in every phase of what it takes 
to contribute to the forces fighting for lib- 
erty, Illinois marches at the head of the 
column of the States of our Nation. 

May I express to you and through you to the 
people of Illinois my sincere appreciation for 
the high honor and great privilege given to 
me to serve and represent the people of this 
great State in the United States Senate dur- 
ing these trying days. I express my apprecia- 
tion also for the loyalty, the courage, the 
cevotion to duties, shown by all the Republi- 
can Members of Congress as well. 

You and I have and do believe that the 
hope of the liberty-loving people of the whole 
world depends upon the future strength of 
representative government. We believe that 
representative government will disappear and 
die unless those elected to function as offi- 
cers of that government keep faith with 
their people and fulfill their pledges and 
promises made. I am happy to report that 
during my brief service in the Senate I have 
faithfully kept every pledge I made to the 
people of Illinois 

I am extremely grateful for the overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence given me in the recent 
primary. 

The road that lies ahead for America is a 
difficult, hard road, filled with incalculable 
obstacles that call for greater service, sacri- 
fice, and stubborn determination than was 
ever called for in the history of our Nation; 
but victory awaits the free people of the 
world at the end of that road. 

The war in which we are engaged and to 
which we devote our all extends over so many 
fronts in so many lands, in so many Skies, on 
and under so many seas, that the tactical and 
strategic problems are increasingly difficult. 
The distances are so great and the enemies 
are so treacherous that no one today can 
predict the date of the end of this war. 

It is a war that calls for superior speed and 

perb striking power. It is a contest of fast 
and furious firing weapons. It calls for the 

of men, materials, and machines clashir 
all-out mechanized war in the air, on 
on and under the sea. 

fate threatens tough days ahead, but we 
as freemen must and will overcome them 
We must and will make tremendous sacri- 
fices willingly, not alone to protect our pres- 
ent freedom but for the hope of a better 
world and the hope of a more lasting peaci 
to follow. 

We made a poor start at the beginning of 
this war. We were the victims of our own 
boastfulness. We underestimated the treach- 
ery, the strategy, and the force and power 
of our enemies. We suffered our greatest na- 
val defeat at Pearl Harb For the first time 











in the history of the American people, we 
surrendered an army in the Philippines. 

But out of it came one great achievement. 
It united and solidified a nation composed 
of all the creeds, colors, nationalities, and 
views into one people with one determina- 
tion, as nothing has ever done in our Na- 
tion’s history. To disturb or divide our 
unity and energies, now that we are in the 
war, by constant discussion of the past views 
of our people, threatens the future of our 
country. 

There are dark days ahead, made darker 
by Our enemies’ initial successes. The in- 
spiring American victory in the Battle of 
the Coral Sea and the brilliant achievements 
of the marines in the Solomons proves that, 
ship for ship, plane for plane, and man for 
man, freemen can outfight anyone in the 
world. But the distances we have to travel 
with our men, our machines, and our sup- 
plies present vast military and naval prob- 
lems. The lessons of this war thus far show 
that invading forces usually pay a terrific 
price, and water-borne vessels have great dif- 
ficulty reaching distant objectives and land- 
ing troops and supplies in the presence of 
superior fighting land-based planes. 

The only prudent way for America, there- 
fore, is to plan on a long, hard war. There 
will be moments of despondency and deep 
dejection, but history has demonstrated that 
out of disturbing moments have come cre- 
ative opportunities. We must never lose 
the hope that out of a world of chaos and 
revolution there shall be born the will, the 
urge, the ability to build for greater human 
betterment and a greater human happiness, 
The ideals of liberty and freedom through 
the efforts of the American people must sur- 
vive the devastating evils of hate. 

We are at war. We are all at war. We 
are all in an all-out war. Our American 
system of government, of freedom, of civili- 
zation is in a desperate hour of trial by bat- 
tle. Our first duty, therefore, is to win the 
war. That means not only raise an Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and an adequate force 
in the air, but we must provide the money, 
the materials, the munitions, and the sup- 
plies and provide them in time and in suffi- 
cient quantities at the points where they 
are needed to back up the brave sons and 
daughters of Illinois and of our Nation. 

To merely talk of 45,000 tanks, 185,000 air- 
planes, of 2,800 cargo vessels, of 60,000 anti- 
aircraft guns, of vast rolling mechanized 
equipment, of millions of gallons of 100-oc- 
tane gasoline, of hundreds of thousands of 
tons of high explosive bombs, of flying box- 
cars, is not enough. We must produce them. 
We must build the plants, produce the ma- 
terials, and the labor that will go into those 
tanks, guns, ships, munitions, airplanes and 
supplies, with ever-increasing speed. Then 
we must deliver them—and man them. 

We are already short of tin, of steel, of 
rubber, of fuel oil in the East. Our enemies 
have been sinking our ships faster than we 
can build them. The mismanagement of our 
synthetic-rubber. program borders closely on 
a national disaster if not national disgrace. 
Our railroads and many other facilities are 
taxed almost to capacity. Yet our Army has 
not reached the four and one-half million 
mark. 

To win this war we will need millions more 
men in the armed forces. Perhaps six to 
eight million more men must take their 
places in the fighting services before we are 
through. 

We will need millions more men and 
women in war work. We now have approxi- 
mately twelve and one-half million in war 
work. Donald Nelson testified that we must 
have at least 20,000,000 men and women, and 
maybe 24,000,000, before we fulfill the pres- 
ent commitments for war already made by 
our Government. 

It is contemplated that the administra- 
tion will soon ask for the passage of a man- 
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power bill that, no doubt, will grant author- | 
ity to register women and men to be told 
where to work, where and how to live, in the 
plans for national mobilization for victory. | 
The present rationing and restrictions are | 
but the beginning and but an indication 
of what will follow. The rationing restric- 
tions and restraints to be imposed upon our 
people will be severe to the extreme and may 
affect almost every item, and will surely affect 
every business and every person in our land. 
These may not come until after the Novem- 
ber elections, but we can expect them. 

This is war. It is the duty of every Ameri- 
can to make every sacrifice necessary to win | 
this war. There can be no question about | 
the men in the armed services, the nurses, 
and the women serving with our Army and 
Navy. ‘They will perform their full duty and 
write new chapters of unprecedented hero- 
ism all over the world. God bless them. I 
know in what complete, unquestioning con- 
fidence they move to their various battle sta- 
tions to meet the ugly foreign foe. They have | 
every reason to have faith that we too will | 
fulfill our obligations here at home. 

What wretched logic would prompt us to 
fight for democracy in the remote corners of | 
the globe and not defend it with equal cour- 
age here at home? Free government here in 
America is in grave jeopardy unless the pre- 





cious rights of every minority are fully 
protected. 
This is war. This will probably be a long 


war. There is no place now for “thinking as 
usual,” for “life as usual,” for “business as 
usual.” But neither should there be 
“favoritisms as usual.” We must willingly 
grant extraordinary powers for the purpose of 
war. We must expect and accept, with confi- 
dence in our leadership, drastic changes in 
the rules and regulations under which we 
live and fight the war. But we must never 
surrender our right to question negligence, 
extravagance, waste, bungling, corruption, 
and mismanagement in the prosecution of 
this war. The confusion and discord among 
Cabinet members as to shortages in materials 
and general rationing and constant disclo- | 
sures of favoritism, corruption, and uncon- | 
scionable profits in war contracts, undue dis- 
crimination in granting priorities, as revealed | 
by Democratic Senators and Congressmen, 
has brought fear and alarm into every Ameri- 
can heart These evils might be tolerated if 
the cost could be measured in money alone, 
but not when the price to be paid is the suf- | 
fering, the blood, and the lives of the sons 
and daughters of America. The record is 
already too full of disclosures of these evils. 
They must be ferreted Out. They must be 
condemned. They must be stopped. 

The drastic dislocations and the sweeping 
controls introduced for the war purposes 
must also be watched with eternal vigilance 
lest they become the strangling restrictions 
on our future freedom. We must guard | 
against the development of the destructive 
power of a supreme state from which we might 
never later escape. We must guard with our | 
lives the four freedoms here in America, if 
we hope to implant them after the war else- 
where in the world. 

Many people speak today of the peace to 
follow. Many formulas are suggested. We | 
must remember that the patterns of foreign | 
governments, their forms, shapes, and al- | 
liances, change with such rapidity that no | 
one can foretell or foresee, with any degree 
of accuracy, the immediate problems that 
will be presented at the end of this war. To 
involve the allied nations in controversies of 
definite formulas for peace at this time may 
disturb that unity which is so vital to win 
the war. 

This we do know—the victors will write 
the peace. Our first duty is to win the war. 
We also know that the will for peace, the 
leadership for peace, the everlasting desire 
for peace comes from the hearts and minds 
of the people who have enjoyed and under- | 
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stand representative forms of government. 
It is not our duty to force representative gov- 
ernments on all the people of the world. 
But it is our sacred duty to preserve at all 
costs our own free American form of govern- 
ment at home while we win the war abroad 

We must remember also that nations 
trained in totally different philosophies, who 
have geared their education, their man- 
power, their material resources, and their 
active creative genius to conquer or destroy 
each other, after years of bitter struggle and 
hate, may find it exceedingly difficult to 
quickly discover a common ground upon 
which to agree to march peacefully hand in 
hand, down the road of the future. 

Nations will be tired, filled with hungry, 
crippled men, women, and children, wander- 
ing in the ruins of cities bombed and 
burned. It may be difficult to restore belief 
and future faith in human freedom. But we 
must lead the way. To win the war and 
lead the peace we must preserve our own 
freedom and our own liberties at home, and 
our own representative form of government 
in America. 

No one can tell at this date or at this dis- 
tance just how the war will end; whether 
dictator powers will surrender their entire 
armies, or whether Europe and Asia will ex- 
perience the tragedy of wandering, maraud- 
ing, armed guerilla bandits. 

What we do know is that it would be a 
crime against civilization not to hope and 
work for a better world at the end of this 
tragic hurricane of disaster and human sac- 
rifice. Every true American hopes for a bet- 
ter world. When that time comes I shall 
do all in my power to contribute to that 
better world, dealing with such individuals, 
such forms of government, such circum- 
stances as are present at that time, to ac- 
complish that all-desired end—peace, last- 
ing peace on earth, and a greater good will 
toward men. 

As a free American citizen I owe the same 
loyalty to the President of the United States 
of America as our Chief Executive and our 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces of 
our country, as does every other loyal citizen 
in our land. As an elected official and a 
member of an equally important and inde- 
pendent branch of our Government, I shall 
continue to perform my duties and stead- 
fastly represent the will and the wishes of 
the people who elected me to that body to 
the best of my ability. 

As a member of the Republican Party I 
shall do my level best to preserve the 
important two-party system as the L 
instrument for the expression of the wishes 
of a free people with respect to the policies 
of their Government, both in peace and in 
war. 

I pledge total patriotism and as a 
of front-line service in war, I pledge my 
complete and absolute devotion to the sons 
and daughters of America who under orders 
of their Government fight foreign foes and 
face their death in this, our fight for con- 
tinued freedom. 

I believe in the protection of the individu 
human rights in America. I believe in 
future of our private enterprise and the ab- 
solute independence of the all-important free 
American press, and I will continue fight 
to preserve them. I believe that we are the 
hope of the world, because our strength 
power, and courage come from our freedom 
of spirit and our creative genius as freemen. 

I shall continue to support the war eff 
with my every thought and every deed. I 
shall continue to protect the essential ele- 
ments of representative government to the 


nroven 


veteran 


to 


or' 


end that, just as we are the hope of 
liberty-loving people of the world in this 
war, we will continue to be the inspiration 
and the hope of the liberty-loving people in 
peace 

I do no be 
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may be asked to make, or what responsibility 
you may be assigned to carry—whatever it 
is, accept it with courage and confidence. It 
is for your country. It is for freedom. 

I hope and pray at the end of this 
war the commo of the world, when 
with our help fe shed themselves of 
the dominating, arrogant dictators, with their 
cities bombed burned, their schools, 
homes, and their factories reduced to ashes, 
they may join in a common cause. That 
cut of their hu r and despair they may 
ask these questions: “Isn't there a iand 
somewhere where there is freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of ch and freedom of religion? Isn’t 
there a lat somewhere where the people 
can be truth and where the people 
have somethi:z to say?”—and that we can 

iying, “Yes; there is such a 

the United States of America, 

, Still generous, still free, moving 
reach her destiny.” 


American Legion Address by Hon. Scott 
W. Lucas, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
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rs entrusted with the secu- 
whom do we fear as we 
tional defense? There 

is only one possibil- 

n be found in the 

the madman. 

of dollars to 


the shores 





anybody in the United States were totally 
prepared for another menace, a second threat, 
which was secretly making ready, even then, 
to descend upon us. We did not realize that 
Japan was secretly grinding its dagger to stab 
us in the back. We wanted no war with 
Japan. Our national administration had 
been and was then doing everything within 
reason to maintain friendly relations with 
Japan. Over the protests of many we sent 
Japan scrap iron with the understanding 
that this would give that nation the raw 
materials it needed for industry. The Nip- 
ponese indicated that the application of eco- 
momic sanctions upon scrap, oil, and other 
vital raw materials which we had been selling 
them for years would be construed as an 
unfriendly act. 

Let me again repeat this solemn fact: We 
as a people wanted no war with Japan, or any 
other nation, in August 1941. We wanted no 
war on December 7 last when we were 
treacherously assaulted by the perfidious Japs. 
The world wili always remember that we at 
that moment were attempting to iron out our 
problems with the Japanese ambassadors who 
had been sent here by Hirohito, the head of 
the Nipponese Government. That was a de- 
ception which we shall never forget. The 
process of these peaceful negotiations were 
the explanation for some units of our Navy 
being at anchor at Pearl Harbor on the most 
fateful Sabba morning in our history. 
These unimpeachable facts will stand for all 
time to come as proof of our innocence be- 
fore the bar of history. Obviously, my 
friends, if we had been planning to start a 
war against Japan, we would not have waited 
for the double-tongued, siippery, and con- 
temptible war lords of Nippon to stab us in 
the back. 

The rape of Pearl Harbor has outraged our 
national conscience. That dastardly act vio- 
lated every decent conception for which free 
men have fought and died. Their inexcusable 
rain of bombs and death and destruction 
united the American people as they never 
were before. We will not rest until our vic- 
tory is complete and sweeping in the end. 
Let the world understand that Uncle Sam is 
peaceful; he will let both his cheeks be 
slapped if that means world peace, but even 
scriptural injunction does not require him to 
go further than that. id so Uncle Sam has 
commenced to strike with the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon against what we must 
recognize as paganism and savagery 

As you remember, we put the Legion’s 
shoulder, a year ago, behind aid to Russia. 
We went all out to pour supplies, munitions, 
guns, planes, tanks into any nation that was 
fighting to stop Hitler—stop him before he 
could get around to his scheduled assault 
upon our great democracy of the West. 

Are not you glad today that we, the Legion, 
so went on record a year ago? There were 
some short-sighted rersons who at that time 
said Uncle Sam should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, make an alliance with Russia. 
But the common sense of America swept such 
blundering advice aside. We were in danger, 
and help to Russia was clearly helping our- 
selves. How infinitely truer that is today. 

Russia would never have been able to make 
so heroic a battle against tremendous odds if 
it had not been for the moral support of the 
United States—and those convoys to Mur- 
mansk have brought material aid, too, des- 
perately needed guns and shells to that stout- 
hearted fighter, General Timoshenko, 

Those convoys make a trail of heroism 
through the northern waters—a trail leading 
to embattled England and to imperiled Rus- 
sia. To save civilization for the children of 
the world Uncle Sam has had to forget him- 
self and think of others. He has had to take 
destroyers and planes off our traffic lanes in 
the Western Hemisphere and put them on the 
job of protecting the munitions with which to 
keep England and Russia going till our own 
avalanche of soldiers is ready to descend upon 
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the mad killer, Adolf Hitler, and his stool 
pigeon, Benito Mussolini. 

I cannot forego this opportunity to praise 
the great Russian army which for more than a 
year has fought so heroically and stubborniy 
against the onrushing hordes of Hitler's 
army. More power to those Russians as they 
defend not only their homeland but also the 
God-given rights of men to live as they 
choose. These men are defending civiliza- 
tion. You need not take my word for that 
Let me read to you a message which was sent 
to the Commander in Chief of the Russian 
army by one of America’s greatest heroes in 
this war, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, on the 
eccasion of the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
the Red Army. 

“The world situation at the present time 
indicates that the hopes of civilization res 
on the worthy shoulders of the courageou 
Russian Army. During my lifetime I have 
participated in a number of wars and wit- 
nessed others, as well as studying in great 
detail the campaigns of outstanding leaders 
cf the past. In none have I observed such 
effective resistance to the heaviest blows of 
a hitherto undefeated enemy, followed by a 
smashing counterattack which is driving the 
enemy back to his own land. The scale and 
grandeur of this effort marks it as the greatest 
military achievement of all history.” 

When General MacArthur spoke of the hope 
of civilization resting with the Russian Army 
he had in mind the Nazi tyranny which stops 
at nothing in its brutal effort to terrorize and 
intimidate the people of Europe into accept- 
ing Hitler’s new order. General MacArthur 
had in mind the murder, rape, pillage, arson 
committed by Hitler anc his gangsters who 
have disgraced the human race and black- 
ened the name of Germany for all time 
General MacArthur had in mind the execu- 
tion of innocent hostages to stem the tide 
of revolt, another Nazi stupidity added to the 
long list of outrages visited upon conquered 
populations. 

If we had been fighting a selfish war, a 
short-sighted war, it would have been com- 
paratively easy for us to have kept all our 
planes and destroyers along our Atlantic and 
Pacific shores and kept the Nazi and Japa- 
nese submarines at bay. But that would 
have meant telling England, Russia, and 
Australia to go ahead and sink unaided be- 
neath the tidal wave of heathenism. 

That would have been telling Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, France, and all the other 
conquered peoples that we had deserted them 
in their fight for liberation. 

That would have meant chaos, ruin, and 
ultimately defeat for this country, the last 
citadel of democracy. 

Uncle Sam is fighting to win the four free- 
coms, not merely to spare himself some 
scratches, not for the American people alone, 
not for Europe alone, but for all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world—for China and 
India and Burma as well as for Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, and France. “You can’t make 
an omelet without breaking some eggs” 
an old adage of the sea. Our job has been to 
keep our Allies’ lifeline open while we mak 
the necessary preparations to destroy the 
rattlesnakes attacking our shipping along th« 
Atlantic coast. We could not guard the far- 
flung supply lines and defend our coast with 
the tools on hand when war was thrust upon 
us. Proof of what can be done, as soon as 
we have enough destroyers and planes and 
other naval implements of war is to be found 
in the fact that where we have been able to 
give adequate sea and air protection to ship- 
ping we have baffled the Nazi and Jap subs 
completely. In all our ships transporting 
soldiers to Australia, to Hawaii, to Iceland, to 
Ireland, and to England, not a man—not one 
single American soldier—has been lost. 

In recent days and months the American 
people have followed, prayerfully and hope- 
fully, the fortunes of the American armed 
forces in this global battle for freedom. 
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When Bataan was lost and Corregidor fell 
our hearts were sad, but our determination to 
avenge the defeat knew no bounds. History 
will tell in volumes of the bravery, the hero- 
ism, the suffering, and the endurance of the 
American soldiers and the native Philippine 
Scouts who fought to the last under MacAr- 
thur and Wainwright against probably the 
greatest odds in any battle in all military rec- 
ords. Bataan and Corregidor will be en- 
shrined in the memory of the Americans with 
the Alamo and Custer’s Last Stand. 

The United States Marines were at Bataan; 
they were at Wake Island; they were at Guam, 
at Midway. The world will always thrill to 
the statement made by that intrepid, gallant 
group on the island of Wake when they ra- 
dioed, “Send us some more Japs.” The world 
will never forget what the Marines have done 
in the battle of the Solomon Islands, which 
may be the beginning of the end of the war 
in the Pacific. These devil dogs, who fight 
on land and sea, are the forerunners of the 
defenders of liberty, the defenders of democ- 
racy wherever they fight. 

And let me pay a tribute to those men of 
the Army and the Navy who ride the wings 
of victory. To protect all the armed forces 
which fight with machine guns, grenades, 
tanks, rifles, and other implements of war. 
Uncle Sam is turning from the production 
lines the finest bombers and fighter planes 
in the world. We are also training, and have 
trained, the best in America to fly these 
planes. On every front where they have been 
in action they have been the equal or supe- 
rior of the foe. The flying tigers in Burma 
and in China, MacArthur’s boys in Australia, 
the Eagle Squadron in England, the fiyers 
in Libya have proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that our planes and pilots have no 
superiors. And, comrades, we are only getting 
started. In 1 more year we, along with our 
allies, will have command of the air every- 
where. This is no idle statement. 

Mr, Commander, I come before this con- 
vention with words of praise for every branch 
of our armed service. As a Member of the 
United States Senate I shall uphold and de- 
fend to the iast the men responsible for 
carrying on this war. I do so with the 
knowledge that mistakes have been made 
and will be made, but we have expended 
millions upon millions to train and prepare 
these leaders. We must sink or swim with 
them. As a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the United States Senate, it 
has fallen to my lot to become intimately 
acquainted with the highest naval officers, 
including Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
Admiral King, Admiral Leahy, Admirai Horn, 
and many other brilliant and distinguished 
officers. They are all great Américans, born 
to the traditions of freedom and liberty. 
When one looks at the battle of the Coral 
Sea, when one understands the results of the 
battle of Midway, when one realizes what our 
Navy did in the battle of the Macassar 
Straits, when one looks about at this very 
moment with the full knowledge that it is 
the Navy which is carrying supplies and mu- 
nitions to the boys in the Solomon Islands, 
as well as standing guard to await any chal- 
lenge by the Japanese Fleet, we begin to 
appreciate the strength, the power, the hero- 
ism, and the genius of these men in the 
Pacific. ‘The Navy has convoyed to Aus- 
tralia; the Navy has convoyed to Ireland. 
The Navy has scattered itself thin through- 
out the world. It is doing its job. 

I plead with men of the Legion to stand 
firm in this crisis behind our military, naval, 
and air leaders upon whom has been thrust 
the responsibility to bring ultimate victory 
to our land. I say to you candidly that I 
have been thrilled to the marrow of my bones 
with what we have done, even though most 
of it has been of a defensive character—up to 
this last week. And a part of that thrill 
comes through the American Legion which, 
Since its inception, has led in the campaign 
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to give Uncle Sam a Navy second to none and 
an Army in line with what was laid down in 
the National Defense Act of 1920. The fact 
that the Legion’s pleas fell so often on deaf 
ears is not now a matter for us to employ 
as a reproach. The American people did not 
know as much about war as did the veterans 
of World War No. 1. Leaders of the Legion, 
for fostering such a program, were charged 
in the years gone by with being militaristic 
and warmongers. 

It was the American people who after all 
decided the military policy which from 1920 
up to the present reduced the size and effec- 
tiveness of our Navy and Army. For instance, 
the American people insisted upon defensive 
preparations for nothing more than a one- 
ocean war. That is what we agreed to under 
the 5-5-3 ratio in limitation treaties with 
other nations. 

And critics of the United States Navy to- 
day are either incredibly blind to that simple 
fact or are maliciously working to embarrass 
the administration at any cost. To criticize 
the Navy for being too small to cover the 
seven seas all at once is the grossest injus- 
tice. Constructive criticism will always be 
not only proper but necessary, but poisonous, 
insidious, and destructive nagging is to be 
spurned with contempt, no matter whether 
it comes from Axis propagandists or from 
those who are so blind they will not see. 

We must rise above politics, above thought 
of self. 

In that mood let us look candidly and 
fairly at the record of our Navy. Even after 
the outbreak of war in Europe made it dis- 
tinctly likely that we would sooner or later 
be dragged in, the expansion of our naval 
forces was curtailed for the sake of further- 
ing sincere efforts to keep the peace. 

Next, when lend-lease began its noble work 
of giving aid and comfort to the defenders 
of democracy abroad, our Navy could not 
expand as rapidly as pure self-interest would 
have dictated. Then we wisely gave 50 de- 
stroyers to Great Britain in return for those 
vital island bases along our Atlantic front. 
Next, we had to take over convoying of mer- 
chant ships to halt the submarine assaults 
although we were still at peace with Hitler. 
Meanwhile, we had to send to the Pacific 
enough naval vessels to try to defend those 
waters. 

All this meant that when war struck in 
December 1941 our strength in the Atlantic 
was devoted to escorting ocean-going mer- 
chantmen and could not be diverted im- 
mediately to defense of our coastal lanes. 
Naval planes, too, had to be sent to the 
Pacific area in such numbers as to handicap 
spotting of subs in the Atlantic. 

What the Navy has done has been to Keep 
its eye on the war as a whole and to employ 
the strategy of eventual victory rather than 
of temporary shelter from harm. It has 
worked like mad to convert pleasure craft, 
motor fishing boats, merchant vessels, pri- 
vate and commercial planes, train civilian 
crews, and spread the patrol with every pos- 
sible means. 

Handicapped by necessities and by pre-war 
attitudes toward armament, the Navy has had 
to improvise with whatever was at hand. 

Still inadequate, still far, far below what 
the Navy knows it must have, these efforts 
have been showing results. One of the most 
effective instruments for guarding our traffic 
lanes is the submarine chaser. These terriers 
of the sea are being built at a rate which 
must still be kept secret but which gives 
grounds for solid confidence in our future. 

Mr. Commander, 1 year ago at the close of 
my address I pleaded with the American Le- 
gion, “I have hoped that when the history of 
these tremendous times is written there may 
shine on the pages for future generations to 
see the fact that the American Legion rose to 
the emergency and voted to stand like a rock 
behind the chosen President of our beloved 
Republic.” 
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Once again I call upon the Legion to stand 
firm in dark hours of misunderstanding and 
disappointment behind our Commander in 
Chief, firm in the faith that the United 
States Army and Navy have always won their 
wars. We have had dark days before this. 
There was the time in 1862 when the Merri- 
mac, a new ironclad, played havoc with the 
fleet, sinking wooden ships at will all day 
long and retiring at night with the threat to 
come back in the morning, sink the remain- 
ing warships, and even threatened to sail up 
the Potomac and shell the President of the 
United States right out of the White House, 
and soon thereafter bombard with leisurely 
impunity Philadelphia and New York. 

Despair was on the Nation that night, but 
in the morning the Navy had the little 
Monitor on the job, and the day—and the 
Nation—were saved. 

Stand by our Commander in Chief, our 
Navy, our Army, and our Air Corps. Our own 
fate rides on the unity with which we sup- 
port them. And the fate of decency and 
democracy the world over rides on its ships 
and planes, its decks and wings 

Remember that this is not a Democratic 
or a Republican Navy, Army, or Air Corps. 
They all belong to America. The hour is here 
when loyal and patriotic Americans, regard- 
less of party ties, race, creed, or color, must 
stick and slug to the end. The time has 
arrived when America must get tough. In- 
stead of keeping a stiff upper lip, we must 
develop a stiff uppercut. We must get fight- 
ing mad. We must develop a driving force 
in patriotic endeavor that knows no bounds. 

And now, Mr. Commander, I desire to dis- 
cuss briefly a subject that every American 
should now be considering—the peace to 
come in the post-war era. There are those 
who say that we should win the war first, 
and there will be plenty of time to discuss 
the peace thereafter. But you and I know 
that during peacetimes we should prepare 
our defense against the possibility of war— 
and in times of war we must prepare for 
peace. 

As one who in the United States 
supported the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration before as well as since Pearl Har- 
bor, I feel that I have been representing not 
only the true interests of Illinois and the 
Nation, but of its American Legion fron 
whose counsels I have, across the past quarter 
century, been taught so much in the ways of 
making patriotism effective. 

Most of us who helped win one war ar‘ 
removed by time to undergo the full rigor 
of this war, but as elder statesmen, watci 
the home front, the Legionnaires must take 
leadership not only in winning this war 
preventing its return every 25 years. 
blunt truth is that the pocketbook of the 
people cannot stand more wars of this kind 
in the future—and more wars will be of this 
kind, and worse. The common people of 
America—make no mistake about this—are« 
thinking hard. They want this war to be 
the war to end all wars, and no fooling! 

Unless my ears deceive me, the American 
people are going to write into the coming 
peace terms—no matter whether the hour 
comes soon or late—the solemn verdict tha 
every munition factory, every shop that helps 
warfare, every military uniform, every gu 
every plane capable of being converted in 
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a weapon of war, found in possession of tI 

Axis Powers, must be completely destroyed 
If we are to have peace on earth, good will 
toward all men, the defeated Axis peop] 


must be policed and prevented from risi1 
again in their insane lust for power 
Common sense enjoins us spend here- 
after an ounce of prevention rather than : 
pound of cure. Humanity dictates this 
course, and financial security impels it. 
Who seriously doubts today that if an 
efficient international police force had been 








} created after World War No. 1 we would be at 
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peace today? The taxation necessary to sup- 
port such a police force would not have cost 
per year what one fortnight of this current 
war is costing the American taxpayers alone. 

What prevented the world from having such 
international police force and such a tribunal 
as would have nipped wars in the bud was 
partisan politics, I regret to say, in the United 
States Senate. 

God grant that when this war ends—as 
well as during its perilous course—the United 
States shall be free to act for justice and 
permanent security without any stain of per- 
sonal prejudice and low partisan greed upon 
its mind. 

And in this spirit may I close with a repe- 
tition of the articles of my personal faith 
which I gave you a year ago: 

“In this emergency, my comrades, I am 
Guty bound to follow the legislative path 
which I believe will make secure the Ameri- 
can way of life for the oncoming generation 
of Americans. I cannot, under any circum- 
stances, permit the question of my continu- 
ance in office to influence my vote. It is 
utterly immaterial to the continuance of free 
government that I should continue in office, 
but it is basic and fundamental that I con- 
scientiously attempt as a public officer to 
hand on to the next generation the same 
heritage of freedom that was handed to me. 
This Republic of free men and women must 
continue to be the citadel of life, liberty, 
aud happiness throughout the world.” 





Accidents Are Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times of July 27, 1942, entitled “Ac- 
cidents Are Enemies.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ACCIDENTS ARE ENEMIES 

There ought to be the widest possible sup- 
port for the campaign now being 
dramatized by the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. Carelessness in factory, on the highway, 
and in the home is costing more than 100,000 
lives and injuries to more than 9,900,000 per- 

a year. Last year accidents in the United 
States robbed America of more than 460,- 


000,000 man-hours of industrial production. 


} 


safety 


The carelessness and disregard of the rights 
of others, which bring about this shocking 
toll, slow down war production to an extent 
that makes undercover work of Axis agents 
like child’s play. Pointing out that 

lents have destroyed more property thus 


far than all the spies and saboteurs of the 
created more waste, 
han all the loose talk 


A ‘fifth column” and 






d by -called “sixth column,” the 
rance ¢ has dubbed carclessness 
America’s “seventh lumn.” 
By whatever 1 e, there is no excuse for 
1 a recor¢ At any time such waste of 
lives at ich wanton creation of 
suffering, is an lictment of our attitude. 
In time of wi \ every man-hour saved, 
when every scrap material salvaged, when 
every moment of } luction gained weighs in 
the scales, it is little short of criminal. 
It n be Pp} l 


Basic Religious Beliefs 





_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1942 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the Massachusetts Committee of the 
Conference of Christians and Jews, per- 
taining to the subject of basic religious 
beliefs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON BASIC RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


We, the undersigned individuals of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, fac- 
ing the fact that our country is at war and 
viewing the present catastrophic result of 
godiessness in the world, affirm the follow- 
ing common and fundamental religious be- 
liefs. We believe these convictions are im- 
portant to every religious person, and are the 
foundation of our national life. 

As Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, we 
acknowledge again our abiding loyalty to our 
respective religious convictions. We recognize 
differences in many important beliefs. The 
following statement is, therefore, not a pro- 
fession of faith to be considered sufficient or 
complete by any of us, but an expression of 
certain basic convictions which we share. 

We believe in one God, Creator, Sustainer, 
and Goal of the universe. Though we have 
distinctive views as to the nature and con- 
tent of God’s more direct revelation, we hold 
that He also manifests His being, power, wis- 
dom, and love through His works and espe- 
cially in the mind, will, and personality of 
man. 

We believe that the mind of man refiects, 
though imperfectly, the mind of God, and 
we reject, as a betrayal of human dignity, all 
attempts to explain man in merely material 
terms. 

We believe that God’s all holy will is the 
ultimate sanction of human morality and 
that man’s true freedom and happiness de- 
pend on his adherence to divine will as 
known to him. We reject all deterministic 
interpretations of man and all reduction of 
his moral duties to mere custom or social ad- 
justment. 

We believe that recognition of man’s de- 
pendence on God is the only path to the 
progress of true civilization; that nations, as 
well as individuals, have the duty of recog- 
nizing this; and that education or social 
theories which would state man’s duties, 
standards, and happiness without reference 
to God are doomed to failure. 

We believe democracy be, potentially, 
the only desirable form of government for 
our Nation and for countries of similar self- 
governing traditions, but that no political 
forms can in the long run bring liberty and 
happiness to a society in which moral and 
religious duties are denied or neglected. 

We believe that God’s t 
extel 


reiect 


to 





itherly providence 
ds equally to every h being. We 

theories of race which attribute es- 
sential superiority to one racial strain over 
another. We acknowledge every man as our 
brother. We respect and champion his in- 
alienable rights, and are determined to do 
all in our power to promote man’s temporal 
and spiritual welfare, necessary conse- 
quences of our duty to God 

We believe, with the founders of this Re- 
public, that individual rights are an endow- 


nan 





as I 
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ment from God, and we reject, as certain to 
result in the enslavement of man, all denials 
of this principle. 

Signed: Gov. Leverett Saltonstall; Lt. 
Gov. Horace T. Cahill; Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin; Rt. Rev. Ray- 
mond A. Heron, bishop, Episcopal 
Church; Louis E. Kirstein; Rev. 
William R. Leslie, president, 
Greater Boston Council of 
Churches; Rev. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent, Univer- 
salist Church; Rev. Michael J. 
Ahern, 8S. J.; Isaac Higginbotham, 
general secretary, Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention; Dr. Frank 
Jennings, secretary, Massachusetts 
Council of Churches; Rabbi Dr. 
Joshua Loth Liebman, Temple 
Israel, Boston; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president, American Uni- 
tarian Association; Rabbi Herman 
H. Rubenovitz, president, Rab- 
binical Association of Greater Bos- 
ton; Rev. Horace F. Holton, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Council of 
Churches; Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
Second Church in Boston; Rabbi 
Samuel J. Abrams, Temple Ohabei 
Shalom: Leonard Carmichael, pres- 
dent, Tufts College; Daniel L. 
Marsh, president, Boston Univer- 
sity; Dr. Carl S. Ell, president, 
Northeastern University; Dennis 
A. Dooley, former dean, Boston 
College Law School and State 
librarian; Arthur L. Gould, su- 
perintendent of schools, Boston; 
Hon. George E. Sweeney, judge, 
United States district court; Hon. 
A. E. Pinanski, judge, Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court; Hon. 
Francis J. W. Ford, judge, United 
States district court; Hon. John P. 
Higgins, chief justice, Massachu- 
setts Superior Court; Hon. A. K. 
Cohen, judge, Boston Municipal 
Court; Daniel J. Lyne, president, 
Boston Bar Association; Hon. Lewis 
Goldberg, justice of the superior 
court; Edmund R. Dewing, district 
attorney, Norfolk-Plymouth Coun- 
ties; Albert A. Schaefer, grand 
master, Massachusetts Lodge of 
Masons; Bernard J. Rothwell; Mrs. 
R. M. Saltonstall; Col. Thomas F. 
Sullivan, chairman, Boston Transit 
Commission; Allan Forbes, presi- 
dent, Greater Boston Chinese Re- 
lief; Hon. Joseph F. O'Connell; 
Gen. Daniel Needham; Stuart C. 
Rand; Delcevare King; Hon. Jacob 
J. Kaplan; Arthur S. Johnson; 
Michael A. Fredo; P. A. O’Connell; 
Edward C. Donnelly; Dr. Charles 
F. Wilinsky, director, Beth Israel 
Hospital; Robert Cutler, president, 
National Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc.; John W. Cronin; 
Thomas H. Mahony; Lincoln A 
Filene; Victor A. Friend, chairman, 
Massachusetts Committee, Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; 
Ben G. Shapiro, secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Committee, Conference of 
Christians and Jews; Ralph M. 
Eastman, treasurer, Massachusetis 
Committee, Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews; Dr. Amos Wilder, 
Andover Newton Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. Adelaide Case, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge; 
Edward O. Proctor, former assist- 
ant attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. C. Gordon Brown- 
ville, Tremont Temple Baptist 
Church; Hon. John J. Burns, for- 
mer judge, superior court of Bos- 
ton; Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; Hon. Ed- 
mund J. Brandon, United States 
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Attorney; Dr. B. 4. Selekman, 
executive director, Associated Jew- 
ish Philanthropies; Dean Vaughan 
Dabney, Andover-Newton Theolog- 
ical School; Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Methodist Church; Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor, 
Christian Leader. 





The Awkward Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled “The Awkward 
Giant,” by Mr. Walter Lippmann, which 
appeared in the Washington Post under 
date of August 25, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TCDAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE AWKWARD GIANT 


As a result of one of those accidents which 
are the nightmare of newspapermen, an arti- 
cle of mine went out last week from my 
office under the title “Mr. Nelson's Failure,” 
when what I had actually written in my not 
very legible handwriting was “Mr. Nelson's 
Future.” The thesis of the article was that 
while Mr. Nelson is now at the crisis of his 
career. where he might fail completely, there 
was good reason to hope and believe that he 
would “master his situation.” 

The outlook is even better now than it 
appeared to be at that time. There is ground 
for thinking that the President has renewed 
and confirmed the authority which he dele- 
gated to Mr. Nelson, that the cooperation of 
the War Department is assured, and that 
Mr. Nelson has at last made up his mind to 
reorganize himself and to call in stronger 
men. 

In this connection we may even hope that 
more was implied than the President chose to 
say in the letter which on Friday he sent to 
all heads of departments telling them to quit 
quarreling in public. It is obvious that no 
end of confusion has been caused on subjects 
like rubber, oil, scrap, and the like by_prima 
donnas who cannot resist issuing a statement 
or holding a press conference. But even 
more damage is done by the quarrels that are 
not brought into the open. 

Some few of these quarrels, but very few in- 
deed, have to do with real issues: 99 percent 
of them are the product of pride, ambition, 
jealousy, complacency, careerism, stubborn- 
ness, rigidity of mind, narrowness of view, seif- 
interest, vested interest, bureaucratic routine, 
and politics. All governments everywhere 
and at all times, those of our enemies and 
those of our friends, are subject to these 
troubles, and having seen Washington at the 
beginning of two wars, my own impression is 
that Washington is not worse in this respect 
today but better than it was at a correspond- 
ing period in the last war. Yet it is not 
nearly good enough, and it is high time that 
the officials who are morally backward were 
made to cease giving headaches to the de- 
voted and high-minded men who are Carry- 
ing the burdens of the war. 

Much can be done and must be done to 
improve the organization for reaching deci- 


sions and to clarify the lines of authority. 
But more can be done by changing some of 
the men and by a change of heart in some 
of the others. For one of the escapist illu- 
sions of American officialdom is that confu- 
sions and contradictions can be remedied by 
making a new organization chart and writing 
anew directive. In fact, good men who mean 
to work together—and know how—can make 
almost any organization work; the others will 
make a muddle of it even if it were as clear 
and precise as Euclid’s plane geometry. 

In the work that Mr. Nelson has now at 
last made up his mind to do, success depends, 
of course, upon his being lucid and firm. 
But it depends no less on whether the Presi- 
dent and the heads of the service departments 
and the war agencies understand and really 
believe in the indispensable task which the 
Nelson office has to perform—that is to say, 
in the absolute need to bring all the require- 
ments of the United Nations into balance 
with all their resources. This work has to 
be done. If Mr. Nelson cannot do it, some- 
bedy else must. If Mr. Nelson ceased to exist, 
it would be necessary to invent him. And 
since this work must be done, its importance 
must be understood by the Cabinet ‘officers 
and the generals and the admirals, and by 
all their subordinates, and they must take 
to heart its importance. 

A great deal of the trouble arises from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inability to remove even the 
lamest of his lame ducks. Since no one ever 
has to give up his titles and emoluments, 
no matter how inadequate he is or how badly 
he has failed, Mr. Roosevelt at the top of the 
Government sets an example which destroys 
discipline down the line. It is taken for 
granted that if an official is out of place, his 
functions may be removed but that he will 
remain. This makes intrigue, indirection, 
and slickness a habit in getting things done, 
good things and bad things alike. If every- 
thing has to be done by beating around the 
bush, men lose the habit of going forward on 
a straight line. 

The amount of nervous energy that is 
burned up by the able men as they move in 
and out and around and across the immov- 
able lame ducks, the fossil remains of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s earlier political commitments and 
previous political mistakes, would, if it were 
released, electrify the whole conduct of the 
war. Half a dozen conspicuously honorable 
retirements from nominally responsible posts 
would break through more deadlocks, bottle- 
necks, short circuits, and dead ends than a 
stack of filing cabinets filled with new direc- 
tives from the White House. 

For Washington today is a giant wasting a 
good part of his best strength because he 
lacks the discipline, and therefore the Cco- 
ordination of eye and brain and hand, to use 
his strength. That, let us hope, is what the 
President felt when he said in his letter that 
his officials “ought to be making trouble for 
the enemy and not for one another.” 





To Coordinate Strength or To Conceal 
Weakness? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the New York Times of August 25, 
1942, by Arthur Krock, entitled “To Co- 
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ordinate Strength or to Conceal Weak 
ness?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—TO COORDINATE STRENGTH OR 
To CONCEAL WEAKNESS? 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, August 24.—The immedis 
effect of the President’s order to officials to 
keep from the public hereafter all knowledge 
of disagreements over facts and policies that 
may exist among them has been to close the 
public’s best sources of Government informa- 
tion From these sources throughout the 
history of the Republic, including the war 
era of 1917-19, have come those background 
explanations which help to clarify one of the 
most important-aspects of news, the “why” 
of official actions and the policies under 
which they are taken. 

From these sources also have come off-the- 
record information to the public, through the 
press, which has supplied that check on the 
conduct of public servants that in the Amer- 
ican democratic system has always been con- 
sidered indispensable to a government by, of, 
and for the people. The process did not re- 
quire that one official should publicly chal- 
lenge the authority of another, or openly 
asperse his facts or his motives. This has 
been the long-tolerated custom of the New 

eal, partly because under it the Federal 
Government has been poorly organized, 
partly because the new dealers are powerful 
individualists and Nimrecds of first-page 
headlines. 

THE LID GOES ON 


To the extent that the President’s order 
will put an end to this it can be useful in 
effecting an orderly bureaucratic front and 
ending that public confusion which the Pres- 
ident justly said tends to convince the man 
in the street that the Government is uncer- 
tain as to policy and incompetent to do 
jcb. But, as this newspaper said editorially, 
the order strikes at a symptom at its 
cause, which is faulty organization. And th< 
rule the President laid down will deepen that 
cause by attempting to conceal one of th 
strongest evidences of its existence 

That will be bad enough from the stand- 
point of greater efficiency in the conduct of 


its 


not 


the war. But the effect will be worse if clari- 
fying information is denied to the publ 
through shutting off the channels of the 


press, as the order already has had a tendency 
to do. 





This tendency was manifest today in several 
Government offices where reporters have had 
most valuable cooperation in getting at the 
“why” of the news. One administrato: 





whose readiness to clear up points in labor 
controversies has been a benefit to the Pres- 
ident—if it is a benefit to attempt to prove 
logic and even-handed justice in his dealings 
with labor demands—said he could not an- 
swer questions he has always answered be- 
fore. Another, conceding that his Presiden- 
tially fixed jurisdiction is being invaded by a 


Cabinet member without plain authority, 
asked to be excused from giving an explana- 
tion why he thinks the public and the war 
program will be the sufferer for it when cold 


weather comes. 
THE BASIC TROUBLE 

In due course—which may be weeks—the 
latter administrator may be able to make 
his case before the President, the new 
order announces must be the sole procedure 
in all jurisdictional disputes. But Whi 
House engagements are hard to arrange; the 
Cabinet member involved is aggressive, out- 
ranks his colleague and has fixed days for 
seeing the President, and the harm may be 
done before that remedy can be applied which 
constructive publicity would furnish at once. 
In many other instances the correct side of 


as 
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*a jurisdictional dispute may never reach the 
President. He cannot possibly run the pol- 
icies of the war and attend to all the details, 
too. 

The order is the direct consequence of two 
Presidential traits. One is unwillingness 
(that amounts to incapacity) to delegate 
great power in clear terms to a man who will 
wield it against hell and high water, and then 
to encourage and support that man without 
regard to political doctrinism and needling 
by court favorites. The other is basic dis- 
belief that the press as a whole can or will 
make an honest account to the people if 
given all the facts of a situation. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s preference for the hand-out as the single 
source of news was often made clear in 
time of peace. Therefore, the obvious restric- 
tions which must now be put on the publica- 
tion of facts affecting national security in 
time of war cannot be said to have estab- 
lished this preference. 


NECESSARY NEWS THREATENED 


The President quoted Mr. Davis, chief of 
the Office of War Information, as his adviser 
in decreeing that verbal statements affecting 
more than one department, “in press con- 
ferences and elsewhere,” must cease because 
they spread pubiic confusion, aid the enemy, 
and entangle the war program in personal 
controversy. They have done and do all these 
things, and the President has made impres- 
sive contributions of his own. But the gag 
goes far beyond all this, as the order is being 
interpreted, and threatens the flow of legiti- 
mate, even necessary news, of a Government 
to which the American people have entrusted 
their lives and their future. 

The trouble lies deeper, and it is not 
touched by the order. Not far from Grand 
Ceniral is the office of one of the President’s 


most loyal adherents, and he put his finger 
on the trouble. “The boss,” he said, “either 
appoints one man to do four jobs or four men 


» do one. Often he does both.” 





Our Indians at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARL 


I t 


S L. McNARY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post under date of August 
22, 1942, there appears an interesting and 
stimulating article entitled “Our Indiang 
at War,” under the authorship of Mr. 
Richard L. Neuberger. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being 
was ordered t« 
as follow 


no objection, the article 
) be printed in the ReEcorp, 


INDIANS AT WAR 
hard L 


EAGER AND WILLING TO SERVE 


OUR 


By Ri Neuberger ) 





The desce s of America’s original in- 
habitants are playing their full part in the 
effort to keep America fret Of the 60,000 
Indian males in the United States and Alaska 


between the ages of 21 and 44, approximately 
8,000 are rving in the American Army. This 
exceeds the pt ge of participation by the 
male population as a whole within those age 
group 

At few places have Indians refused to fight 
for the flag that waves over the land their 
forefathers owned. At the Fort Peck Reser- 


rceenté 





vation in Montana, for example, of 252 braves 
registered under the selective-service law, 131 
have volunteered for Army duty. Similar 
records have been made at other Indian 
agencies. 

This is particularly significant, for this is 
the first war in history in which Indians have 
been required to serve in the country’s armed 
forces as an obligation of citizenship. Not 
until 1924 did Congress make all Indians 
within the United States and possessions 
full-fledged citizens. This act was largely a 
reward for the splendid voluntary part played 
by Indians in rallying to the colors in 1917 
and 1918. 

INDIANS ARE ENLISTING 


Wholehearted participation by American 
Indians in the building of America’s Army 
also derives considerable significance from 
the fact that for years Nazi propaganda has 
endeavored to drive a wedge between white 
man and red man in this country. Typical 
Silver Shirt utterances told the Indians that 
only under nazi-ism could they get their 
lands back and have complete justice. 
Broadcasts from Berlin predicted an Indian 
uprising in the United States. 

The Indians of the United States have 
answered this propaganda by enlisting in 
large numbers in the United States Army. 
The braves who registered on the Navajo 
Reservation brought along their guns. They 
wanted to start fighting the enemy at once. 
The Office of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior reports that approxi- 
mately 500 Indians are entering the Army 
every month. One tribe deferred a long 
series of legal claims against the Government 
when it learned that the Government was 
engaged in war. Winning the war came 
first, the chiefs said 

Many observers believe that these events 
will have important repercussions in other 
nations. Native populations in South Amer- 
ica, India, Egypt, and the Near East have 
often expressed a strong bond of sympathy 
and kinship with the Indians of Norta 
America. The fact that those Indians are 
now enlisting in the Army of the United 
States may strengthen American ties with 
nations that have large native segments. 

SYMBOL TO NATIVES ELSEWHERE 

John Collier, United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, recently pointed out that 
the American Indians are an important 
symbol to colonial peoples all over the world. 
When the Arabs wanted American engineers 
to improve their railroads and irrigation 
systems, they asked for engineers from the 
Office of Indian Affairs. After a large mag- 
azine in this country had published an 
article about distressing conditions among 
certain Indian tribes, the people of India 
conducted special prayers in behalf of the 
Indians in far-off America. 

Mr. Collier, long a champion of extended 
rights and privileges for the American In- 
dian, believes that the present wholehearted 
participation in this way by our Indian 
tribes will have advantageous effects in 
Egypt, India, the Near East, and South 
America. The Office of War Information, 
using radio and printed pamphlets, plans 
to inform the men and women of these 
nations of the Army enlistments by thou- 
sands of Indians in such States as Okla- 
homa, Montana, Idaho, California, Arizona, 
and Oregon. 

Several prominent members of Congress 
have maintained that the Indians’ eager- 
ness to serve in the Army is a tribute to the 
patriotism and spirit of America’s original 
inhabitants. “It is a grand show of loyalty,” 
said Senator CHarLes L. McNary, of Oregon. 
“After the injustices the Indian has suf- 
fered,” declared Representative JoHN M. 
“he still is ready to 
because he knows that 
can injustices be 
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remedied. Under fascism and nazi-ism the 
Indian would be crushed along with all 
other lovers of liberty.” 

Statistics compiled by the Office of Indian 
Affairs indicate that practically all Indians 
of eligible age have registered for selective 
service. Registration among Indians is more 
than 99 percent complete. When a group 
of young Sioux, whose grandfathers fought 
Custer at Little Big Horn, heard of the selec- 
tive-service registration, they snorted deri- 
sively, “Since when,” asked one of them, “has 
it been necessary to conscript the Sioux as 
fighters?” 

TRIBES PLEDGE LOYALTY 


Scores of Indian tribes have specifically 
pledged their loyalty. The Chippewa Indians 
of Michigan formally declared war on the 
Axis, announcing their determination to 
“stand by Uncle Sam to the end.” Indians 
and Eskimos in Alaska are making fur boots, 
parkas, and mittens for American soldiers. 
Some of these soldiers are men of their own 
tribe. On the swift waters of the Columbia 
River Indian fishermen are setting aside 
funds from part of their catch of salmon for 
young members of the tribe who have entered 
the Army. 

The value of American Indians to the 
Army is underscored by certain special skills 
to which the Indians claim heritage. As 
scouts, runners, and in signal work, they ex- 
cel. They can slip silently and swiftly 
through the wilderness which the Army must 
defend in the far West and in Alaska. The 
activities of the famous Indian scouts, last 
of their line, at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., has 
called the attention of the Nation to the 
role of Indians in the work of the Army. 

In this first war in which the American 
Army has officially had a claim on the service 
of America’s Indians, that service is being 
given in full measure. Indian enlistments in- 
dicate that they are playing even a larger 
proportionate part than the rest of the male 
population. Nor is this spirit confined ex- 
clusively to American Indians and natives. 
When registration for the draft took place in 
Alaska, several Eskimos from Big Diomede 
Island, which is in the Soviet Union, were on 
hand to register with their American brothers 
from Little Diomede. When Selective Serv- 
ice officials found out the place of residence 
of the visitors, they gently explained to them 
that their place was in the Russian Army 
rather than the Army of the United States, 





Proceedings of Riccobono Seminar of 
Roman Law for 1941-42 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a very interesting account of the 
proceedings of the final meeting of the 
Riccobono Seminar of Roman Law for 
1941-42, which was held at the Catholic 
University of America. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The final conference of the Riccobono 
Seminar of Roman Law in America for 1941- 
42 took place in the St. Thomas More 
Library, McMahon Hall, at the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America Schcol of Law, on Monday 
evening, May 11, 1942, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Bren- 
dan F. Brown, scriba (secretary) of the 
seminar, presided. 

Dr. Brown explained that the seminar had 
been established in this country in 1929, to 
memorialize a series of lectures at Catholic 
University by Professor Riccobono, the cele- 
brated scholar who has written many 
authoritative works particularly concerning 
the impact of Christianity upon Roman law. 
Dr. Brown expressed the indebtedness of the 
seminar to the law school of Catholic Uni- 
versity, which has been the habitat of the 
seminar since 1935, and to the university 
which has been the spiritual and financial 
sponsor of this society of Roman law scholars. 
He added that the final conference of the 
seminar was held jointly each year with the 
May sccial assembly of the law school at which 
a program on some aspect of the science of 
law was presented. 

The program of the Riccobono Seminar in- 
cluded a paper by Prof. Max Radin, of the 
school of jurisprudence of the University of 
California on The Ius Gentium; A New Point 
of View, followed by a short commentary on 
the same subject by Prof. Walter L. Moll, of 
George Washington University Law School. 

Dr. Radin was the magister (president) of 
the seminar for 1941-42. Dr. Brown said 
that Professor Radin was a legal author of 
renown, especially in the fields of Roman 
law and Anglo-American legal history. For 
many years he taught law at the University 
of California. 

The gist of Professor Radin’s paper was 
that up to about the time of Quintus Mucius, 
there were two common notions of ius gen- 
tium. One was that it was specific foreign 
law, ius gentium exterarum, enforced by the 
foreign praetor in Rome as a privilege of the 
foreigners resident there. The other mean- 
ing was that of international law whose vio- 
lations were enforceable by the ancient re- 
ciperatio, but always upon special petition to 
the senate. 

Between Quintus Mucius and the jurists of 
the empire, a new meaning began to be at- 
tached to ius gentium. It became ius 
omnium gentium in two somewhat divergent 
but related serses. In one of these, it was 
contrasted with ius civile alone and became 
a synonym for natural law. In the other, it 
was the general law of mankind as distin- 
guished from the special law of Rome or 
Athens on the one hand, and the law govern- 
ing all living creatures on the other. The 
meaning of ius gentium as international law 
was retained as a phase of the expression in 
both traditions. 

After Professor Radin had concluded his 
paper, Dr. Brown thanked him on behalf of 
the seminar. His address ranged the gamuts 
of rhetoric and etymology, history, philosophy, 
and law. 

The next speaker was Dr. Walter L. Moll, 
professor of law at George Washington Uni- 
versity. The chairman said that Dr. Moll was 
one of those unique scholars who has taught 
law as well as Greek, and who was learned 
in jurisprudence as well as in theology. In 
the field of scholarship, Dr. Moll has perhaps 
most distinguished himself by the transla- 
tion from the German of the great Ehrlich’s 
work on The Fundamental Principles of the 
Sociology of Law, which he published in 1936. 

A short summary of Professor Moll’s paper 
follows. In a remarkable book entitled 
“Reichsrecht und Volksrecht,” which might 
be translated “Imperial Law and National 
Law,” Prof. Ludwig Mitteis, on the basis of an 
elaborate apparatus, discussed the question 
of a ius gentium among the Greeks, (See 
especially chapter II on Hellenistic law.) 
The development of this Greek ius gentium 
forms a striking parallel to the development 
which took place in Rome, 

In the ancient days when society was or- 
ganized according to kin groups and far 
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down into the days of politically organized 
society, a man enjoyed legal protection only 
in his tribal group, or at a later date in his 
native city. Elsewhere he was without any 
legal rights whatsoever. The stranger in an 
ancient community enjoyed neither egktesis 
(commercium) nor epigamia (connubium). 
He did not have access to the law courts, for 
there only the member of the community was 
recognized. At first he had to rely on the 
“guest friend,” who represented him in the 
courts. Later individual foreigners were 
granted limited civil rights. Ata later stage, 
as commerce among Greek cities grew, whole 
cities granted to the citizens of other cities 
civil rights and legal protection. In the 
course of time, the right to legal protection 
was assumed as self-evident. In the larger 
cities special tribunals were erected before 
which foreigners could litigate. Since Greek 
law barring various local peculiarities was in 
the main a system of law which all Greeks 
had in common, there was little difficulty 
about the law to be applied in these tribu- 
nals. It is safe to say, however, that the law 
which the magistrate applied was the law of 
the forum. At the time the Romans began 
to interfere in the affairs of the Near East, 
this recognition of a Greek in foreign Greek 
cities had been well established. 

The situation in Rome forms a close paral- 
lel to the situation in a typical Hellenistic 
city. At first the foreigner enjoyed no legal 
protection in Rome whatever. The native 
Roman law, the Ius Quiritium, was unavail- 
able to him. He had no standing in the law 
courts. 

Gradually, however, the situation changed. 
Foreigners had access to the Roman courts, 
and since the Roman law, both substantive 
and procedural, was unavailable to him, a 
body of law, both substantive and procedural, 
grew up, of which he could avail himself. 
This body of law was called Ius Gentium. 
Mo-nmsen (Staatsrecht, 3,1,9,A2) has shown 
that in this connection “gentes” did not mean 
all peoples, but all other peoples. The Ro- 
mans were the people (populus Romanus); 
the other peoples were the gentes. 

Ius gentium, therefore, primarily means 
law applicable to the gentes (foreigners). It 
was a body of rules, i. e., positive law in the 
analytical sense. At a later time, various col- 
lateral meanings of this term appear. It is 
sometimes used in the sense of the law of 
foreign peoples. It is sometimes used synony- 
mously with ius naturale, ius naturae (na- 
tural law, law of nature). The most modern 
consensus of opinion among scholars is that 
the ius gentium and the ius naturale ar 
identical. In spite of this, Dr. Moll agrees 
with Dean Roscoe Pound that these two terms 
do not connote the same thing. Ius gentium 
was a body of positive law, actually applied 
in the law courts. Ius naturale, however, was 
merely a philosophical idea, an ideal of law, 
according to which the actually existing legal 
materials were eked out and improved. It 
served as the basis for the development of 
new rules from day to day, as the need there- 
for became manifest. 

Professor Radin discussed the Lex Aebutia 
and the availability of the old legis actiones 
to foreigners. But Dr. Moll did not agree 
that the legis actiones were available to for- 
eigners. He believed that the generally ac- 
cepted view was correct; namely, that be- 
cause these actions were unavailable to for- 
eigners, the praetor permitted the latter to 
come into court and state their contentions 
informally, and gave them a “formula,” stat- 
ing the rules according to which the case 
was to be decided. The parties took this 
formula to the arbitrator, who actually de- 
cided the case. 

This procedure was not totally unknown 
to Roman procedural law. But it was the pro- 
cedure employed in cases involving foreigners, 
The cumbersome procedure of the legis ac- 
tiones had become utterly inadequate to meet 
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the needs of the time. The Lex Aebutia, 
therefore, permitted this procedure in all 
cases involving only Roman citizens. There- 
upon the legis actiones fell into disuse. 

Professor Moll stated that Dr. Radin’s sug- 
gestion that the Lex Aebutia was enacted as 
late as 91 B. C. was most interesting, but 
added that in his opinion the alleged late 
date of the Lex Aebutia in part may not be 
based on the assumption that the legis ac- 
tiones were available to foreigners. 

The original Roman ius civile or ius quiri- 
tium was the law of the Twelve Tables of 
the old customary law. When this law proved 
inadequate, the praetor had to find a rule 
of law according to which he might decide 
the case. The rule which he found was ius 
honorarium. The praetor had an ideal pic- 
ture of the legal order in mind. This pic- 
ture guided him in his choice among com- 
peting analogies to the existing legal mate- 
rials. He could not create new law. That 
was the exclusive prerogative of the populus 
Romanus. But in virtue of his imperium 
he had sovereign control over the admini 
tration of justice. In administering justice, 
he permitted new actions and new defenses. 
Thereby he created new legal rights, and 
virtually made new law. If this new rule 
of law was created in a case involving citi- 
zens only, it was called a rule of the ius 
honorarium; if in a case involving foreigners, 
it was called ius-gentium. In its nature, 
therefore, ius gentium was identical with 
ius honorarium. Later the distinction prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Dr. Brown then thanked Professor Moll in 
the name of the seminar for his splendid 
contribution. 

The next speaker was the Honorable 
JAMES M. MeEap, Senator from New York. Dr. 
Brown said that Senator Merap’s career had 
been remarkable and extraordinary 

Senator Meap discussed the subject he 
Legislative Process in Wartime. He stated 
that there should be an equilibrium between 
these opposing forces, brought into juxtapo- 
sition by the impact of war upon the legis- 
lative process—namely, the war power and 
that vital force in American democracy 
which seeks to preserve a minimum of 
inalienable rights. In time of war a high 
degree of quasi-judicial app 
manded of those who guide tl 
The solidarity of the Cong 
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process. ress in all 
war measures has been a vindication cf our 
democracy. Party politics have been sub- 
ordinated. Parliamentary procedure, when 





necessary, is set aside by common consent in 
a spirit of patriotism. In time of war the 
legislative work of Congress tends to lessen 


but that of several of its committe ir 
creases. Congress investigates all phases of 
the war activity. The so-called nonwar 


executive department is like an orphan ina 
storm during war. It is gratifying to know 
from personal experience in the last war that 
the American people may confidently « 
the successful operation of the legis! 
process during the war and its return t 
mal operation when victory is achieved 

The chairman thanked Senator Meap for 
his very fine address. 

The final speaker was Hon. JAMES A. SHAN- 
LEY, of Connecticut, whom the chairman in- 
troduced as a graduate of Yale College and 
Yale Law School, formerly a f 
mathematics, an athletic director and coach, 
and an Army officer with a long and dis- 
tinguished service. 

In his address Congressman SHANLEY de- 
clared that American history affords proof 
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of the generalization that Congress has not 
the reflective genius to carry on a war. Her 
it must turn to the Executive, who has always 


been as strong as he needs to be in wartime 
under our Constitution. It is significant that 
in all the Executive decrees there is to be 
found the statement, “in pursuance of the 
Constitution and the statutes.” The chief 
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function of Congress in wartime is that of 
helpful criticism, coupled with wise investi- 
gation of the war effort by committees. 

The chairman thanked Congressman SHan- 
wey for his vital address. 

Dr. Brown then introduced the Honorable 
William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who had 
graciously consented to present the trust law 
prizes for 1942. Mr. Justice Douglas received 
his law degree from Columbia in 1925, and 
thereafter taught law at both Columbia and 
Yale for many years. He practiced law in 
New York City. He was Chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. He en- 
joys the historic distinction of being one of 
the youngest men ever to be elevated to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Douglas awarded the first prize 
given by the law class of 1940 to Mr. Samuel 
J. Powers, Jr.. who made the highest grade 
for the year in trusts; the second prize to 
Mr. Walter F. Gibbons, and the third prize to 
Mr. Albert B. Monaco. 

The chairman expressed the gratitude of 
to a benign providence who had per- 
mitted the seminar to meet at this time, 
though the world is aflame, to discuss in 
calmness the rational processes of law; and 
to examine the traditional institutions con- 
stituting the basis of the world order which 
we are now defending. 


all 





Soldiers Want To Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article published in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch on August 24, 1942, 
which was reprinted from Yank, the 
Army newspaper. 

The article reminds me very much of 
the attitude of the soldiers of 1917 and 
1918, with whom I had the privilege of 
serving. The men who are now fighting 
are interested in winning the war. I be- 
lieve that very few of them are interested 
in votes for soldiers; but they will be 
tremendously interested in votes when 


I 





they return after the present war is over. 
There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
follow 
I st-Dispatch of August 
24, 1942] 
THE MIRROR OF PUBLIC OPINION 
WANT TO FIGHT 
M I ths vainly 
er n do ¥ 
s Arn y realize 
product g, yet war 
be ¥ withou ion; it won't be 
p front, but “we came here to 
Y the Army newspaper) 
To W m It May Concern: 
The > has ¢ we think, to ask a very 
simple quest “When do we fight?” 
Being 8 ldiers, we have sat around for 
months now, waiting for that question to 
t inswered for us. It hasn't been 
Meanwhile, the wounds of the world have 
been gouged deeper, and salt has been poured 
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We came here to fight. Instead, we have 
listened to sales talk as if someone were try- 
ing to sell us the idea of fighting. We have 
heard lectures and propaganda as if someone 
were trying to quell the fears of little boys. 

We have heard that production will win 
the war, and that is all right with us. We 
have heard of the heroes of the production 
line, and that is all right with us, too. We 
have heard of the home front and its im- 
portance, ard that is all right with us. 

To the heroes of production, we are willing 
to bequeath all our little slugs of copper 
and brass; we hereby give them the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
and all the other little trinkets which in- 
herently have been ‘given to the men of war. 
We even name them in our wills as having 
the privilege of picking their unknown sol- 
diers after it is all over. And that is all right 
with us. 

These facts we hold to be self-evident: 
That we need the planes, the guns, the ord- 
nance, the transport to win this war. 

We know, furthermore, that the world at 
war is a vast maze of complicated problems 
in logistics and transport and prcduction, 
and we know that fronts are hard to open. 

But we know also that we came into this 
profession of soldiering in all good faith. 
Many of us came because we were asked and 
because it was our duty. We came with a 
common purpose and a common goal. 

We came here to fight. 

We have waited. 

Complex be the world or not 
to fight. 

We did not come here to wait. 

Did they wait at Dunkerque for some min- 
istry to build them a fleet of luxury liners 
to come and take them home? Did they 
wait at Tobruk for air-conditioned barracks? 
Or over the channel in September 1940, did 
they sit around and wait for a new catalog 
of fighter planes to hurl at the enemy? 

The marines have had their first offensive 
crack at the enemy in the Solomon Islands. 
The Navy has had its crack at the Axis all 
over the world. The Air Force has knocked 
silly certain of the enemy emplacements. 
However, their action alone will not win this 
war, and we know it. The greater burden 
lies with the Army, and the Army has not 
had its chance at offensive action. 

We know that only the warrior is the con- 
queror, and we cannot win this war without 
fighting 

It is not easy. 


we came here 


It is never going to be easy 
to open a front or start fighting. But as 
soldiers, we came here to figh 

When in God's name do we fight? 





Planning for Post-War Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 


ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix an article writ- 


IN 


ten by Fred Brenckman, appearing in 
the September issue of the National 


Grange monthly. 

Every discussion of the post-war pe- 
riod is timely and important. Mr. 
Brenckman presents a viewpoint held by 
many Americans, and which should be 
taken into account whenever a study is 
made of the problem, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Many FANTASTIC PLANS ARE OrrEeRED To SOLVE 
Att PropLEMS—TuHIs ONE SEEMS THE MOST 
ABSURD 


Those who have made a study of the matter 
declare there are more than 20 governmental 
agencies, together with approximately 220 
unofficial organizations, that are devoting 
their time and energy almost exclusively to 
planning the kind of world in which we shall 
live after the war. 

It is, of course, proper to give due thought 
to this important question, to do everything 
that is humanly possible to prevent future 
wars, and to promote peace, good will, and 
prosperity among the nations of the earth. 
However, it is manifestly improper, not to 
say absurd, to spend an undue amount of 
time or to give too much thought to the 
problems of the post-war world, when the 
grim task with which we are confronted is 
to win the war first. 

One of the most active and enthusiastic of 
the planners for a post-war Utopia of world- 
wide dimensions is Raymond Leslie Buell, 
who heads a committee of editors that has 
been set up to make a continuing study of 
post-war problems and objectives. It is the 
announced intention of this committee to 
formulate concrete proposals from time to 
time. 

BUELL OUTLINES PROGRAM 


In an article which appeared as a supple- 
ment to a recent issue of Fortune, Mr. Buell 
made various recommendations regarding the 
relationships that should exist between the 
United States and Great Britain. While all 
these recommendations were made with the 
best of intentions, some of them deserve the 
closest scrutiny of the American people, to 
say the least. During the course of his 
article, Mr. Buell said: 

“America and Britain should conclude at 
once a series of agreements aimed at creating 
@ single free area for enterprise, making pos- 
sible new opportunities after this war for 
exports and imports and bring about rising 
national incomes.” 

Continuing, Mr. Buell declared: 

“The first step in this program would be a 
joint declaration by the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom (taken after consultation 
with the Dominions, Latin America, and the 
other United Nations) expressing the hope 
that concrete steps to implement the At- 
lantic Charter would soon be taken toward 


creating liberal trading areas applying 
eventually to all the United Nations, de- 
pending on the wishes of each Ally. As a 


first step in this direction, the United States 
and United Kingdom should declare that any 
tariff restrictions on their own trade would 
come to an end, say, within 6 months from 
now.” 

ALL IN 6 MONTHS 


By this it will be seen that Mr. Buell is not 
willing to wait for the return of peace to 
launch his program for the reconstruction 
of the world, but he wants to do it now, or 
at least within a period of 6 months. He 
would then proceed to the extension of 
this program to all the United Nations, “de- 
pending upon the wishes of each Ally.” 

Mr. Buell constantly refers to the eventual 
participation of the whole world in a “com- 
mon economic life.” No more fantastic or 
visionary approach to the subject has been 
presented by any other speaker or writer. In 
developing his proposal, “aimed at creating a 
Single free area for enterprise,”’ Mr. Buell de- 
clares: “Free migration would be authorized 
for nationals of the United States and the 
United Kingdom and such Dominions as join 
the area.” 

Quite naturally, the removal of all pro- 
tection and all rules and regulations super- 
vising the movements of people and com- 
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modities between countries would open the 
United States to a flood of immigration and 
goods which would literally deluge the Na- 
tion, reducing cur standard of living to the 
level which prevails in more backward coun- 
tries of the world, and playing havoc with 
opportunities of employment on the part of 
those engaged in agriculture and industry. 
What free and unrestricted immigration 
would do to our basic institutions of govern- 
raent and the American way of life may 
easily be imagined. 

UNCLE SAM TO PAY 


Referring to the financial aspects of the 
Buell program, he recommends that the 
United States should create a reconstruction 
fund of several billion dollars, taken from 
the huge gold reserves that this country has 
accumulated. 

“Nations lacking working capital in the re- 
construction period,” says Mr. Buell, “should 
draw against this fund in accordance with 
a plan approved by the United Nations. Any 
nation doing so should accept the principles 
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¢° the free-market area, while the United 
States should make it clear that with the 
creation of this fund it would terminate 


lend-lease grants during the post-war period. 
Any foreign government wishing further 
financial aid should borrow it.” 

Mr. Buell boldly proclaims that we should 
create this reconstruction fund as an out- 
right grant, thus giving impoverished 
tions the working capital necessary to partici- 
pate in a free-market area without burden- 
ing them with a new debt. 

In other words, Uncle Sam would be ex- 
pected to play the role of Santa Claus to the 
whole world. And how about our own debts? 


na- 


BRITAIN’S TRADE POLICIES 

In his report Mr. Buell devoted consider- 
able space to a recital of how Great Britain, 
with the repeal of the corn laws in 1846, 
abolished all tariffs and built up the greatest 
em of trade the world has ever known. 
However he barely alluded to the fact that 
in more recent years Great Britain, with only 
about one-third of the population of the 
United States, collected the equivalent of 
about a billion dollars a year in tariff reve- 
nues, or nearly three times as much the 
United States. 

In addition, each 





eyct 


as 


Dominion of the British 


Empire has been raising large revenues from 
tariff duties, besides providing special pro- 





tection from what is considered unfair for- 
eign competition where great masses of people 
are producing goods on a sweatshop basis 
While men like Mr. Buell and his associates 
try to mi: it appear that the tariff policies 
of the United States played an important part 
in bringing about the present war, the fact 
remains that this try has the largest free 
list of any imy nation in the world, 
Over a period of many years, regardless of the 


¢ 


political complexion of 








the party in pow 





about two-thirds of our imports have come 
into the country duty free. 
\TTITUDE OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 

The attitude of a Grange has 
always been that in our dealings with other 
nations we should take from them the prod- 
ucts that we ed and do not produce do- 
mestically. But the Grange most emphati- 
cally declares that we should not make it 
easier for our competitors to send us the 
things we do not need, or of which we already 
have a surplus. That has been the policy of 
the National Gri with reference to the re- 





that 
h i till 


ciprocal trade a 
launched 8 years ago, 
effect. 

We want the products of the other parts 


ments program 


whic 


was 


and in 


of the world wher ese can be utilized with- 
out destroying th pportunities for employ- 
ment of our own p € Where Americans 


where the 


are competent to produce, and 
natural re ur available, we believe 
that our own people are entitled to the 





American marke 





LIVING STANDARDS ARE INVOLVED 


If there is to be a minimum of 40 cents per 
hour in the United States, it is perfectly clear 
that we could hardly be expected to compete 
with the products of other parts of the world 
where the prevailing wage may be no more 
than 4 cents per hour. This also applies to 
ceilings on hours, living conditions, and other 
factors. 

There can be no doubt that the farmers as 
well as the industrial workers of the United 
States will be ready to play their full part 
toward rebuilding the world on a sound and 
enduring basis when the war ends and the 
work of reconstruction begins. It might be 
well, however, for our representatives in Con- 
gress, together with those in the executive 
branch of the Government who are charged 
with the shaping of our foreign policies, to 
bear in mind that the farmers, the workers 
in industry, and the rank and file of the 
people of the United States as a whole will 
challenge many of the fantastic theories for 
the rehabilitation of the world that are now 
being spun for use when the war is over. 

Frep BRENCKMAN. 





A Bill To Set Aside State Laws Relating 


to Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 





Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
regrettable, when we have all been led to 
understand that no business of conse- 
quence would occur and encouraged to 
go home, for this unfortunate and ill- 
advised legislation to come on the floor 
as it has. As my colleagues know, little 
time was available for any of 
members of the committee to study it, 
and it is quite apparent from the discus- 
sion that the majority of them probably 
did not do so. In view of the fact that, 
since it only applies to general elections, 
it does not affect soldiers in my State, 
where nomination in the primary is 
tantamount to election, I was in doubt! 
about it when I came to the floor. 

Being one of those whose good fortun< 
it was to serve our country during the 
first World War, having rved in 
National Guard during 18% years since, 
and having been rather active in vet- 
erans’ organizations, I am naturally 
keenly s of contributing anything 
possible to the happiness and conveni- 
ence of our fighting forces. } 
other hand, I am a Strong believer in the 
ability and the right of the people of 
Alabama to manage their own election 
affairs without any rferenc : 
vision whatever 
ment. 

Upon hearing it 
without denial that very few memb« 
the committee, the ranking member 
which has brought it to the floor, were 
present when it was repol me 
convinced that legislation so conceived 
and so reported, which commences, “Not- 
withstanding any provision of State law 
relating to elections” is unworthy of 
my support. When the very unusual 
procedure of permitting no debate on the 


uS except 
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rule was resorted to, I felt sure I was 
correct. I became doubly so when it de- 
veloped that those in charge of the bill 
are willing to allow practically no time 
for discussion of it by those of us who do 
not consider it advisable and to the best 
interests, either of the soldiers of our 
country in general, or of our country. 
During my nearly 6 years aS a Member of 
this body I recall no instance in which 
the proportion of the time yielded by 
those in charge of a bill to the opposition 
was so infinitesimally small. Therefore, 
I cannot refrain from challenging the 
ropriety of legislation which has come 
to the floor and been handled as it has. 
Those of us who are sufficiently old 
fashioned to still be wedded to the demo- 
cratic principle of State rights do not be- 
lieve that the Federal Government should 
have anything directly to do w our 
elections. Some of us remember having 
heard our parents refer to what Nap- 
pened during the dark days of recon- 
struction when our elections were fed- 
erally supervised and when soldiers stood 
guard at polling places with fixed bayo- 
nets. Strange though it may sound to 
some, Iam sure of the agreement of those 
who so remember that we had just as well 
be frank in the expression of our opinion 
that, while all citizens of America 
titled to fair and proper treatment, we 
simply cannot agree that they are 
qualified to vote; that they are as much 
so as those who have carried the burden 
of recuperating the Southland from the 
unfortunate and uncalled-for ravas 
reconstruction. It had just as well be 
made plain that we intend to fight to the 
finish every effort to break down our 
election laws and to authorize som 
reaucrat in Washington to tell us who 
can vote and who cannot, and wh! 
Do I hear the statement that this is n« 
an effort to break down the election laws 


th 


are en 
are en=- 


es ol 








of the South? If such be true, why have 
many of you gentlemen from north of tl 
Mason and Dixon’s line been almost run- 


ning over each other to sign the petition 


tc discharge the Judiciary Comm 
from consideration of the _ poll-t 


amendment, which would cause the Fed- 
eral Governm ay to eight Souther: 
States, the people of whom believe they 
know how to operate their own elect 


“You do not know which of your citiz 


nt to 


} 


is qualified to vote; you have no right to 
say what the voting requirements of your 
civizens should be; you canot charge 
poll tax of a dollar and a half 1a 
to be ed exclusively f chools, as it 
used in Alabama, for the } O 
ere the franchise. Wh per- 
n who is not willing to contz 
dollar and a half annually te ] 
of his Sta is as od a 
qualified a voter o! ho is ¥ 
is a matter 1! » V cn 
ignorant and wh n of your | 
I We of I Gover 
l take charges i elec I 
prescribe the qualific fy 
ps s therein. On f our m 
that you shall not ¢ f C 
half for schools for the } of | - 
ticipating in an election. 
Do I hear a denial of you 
have been eagerly signi t n 


because a few 
of whor l Ve 
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to speak, have the temerity to oppose this 
legislation? If that be true, why did a 
gentlemen from the far North boastfully 
tell me a few moments ago that 22 Mem- 
bers have signed this petition this after- 
noon? Although not a betting man, my 
reply was, “That’s all right; I’ll bet you 
$22 it never passes the other body.” 

Will anyone in the face of these cir- 
cumstances insist that this is the inno- 
cent effort to permit soldiers to vote it is 
advertised to be? No, my friends, I can- 
not agree that such is even the main pur- 
pose. If you proponents of this legisla- 
tion are only interested in soldiers vot- 
ing, if you really love the fighting man 
and want to do something for the hero, 
and I submit that no one present loves 
him and is more anxious to contribute 
to his welfare and safety than I, why 
do you limit this voting privilege to 
soldiers on duty on the American Con- 
tinent “exclusive of Alaska”? You beat 
your breasts over our hero who is baring 
his breast to the bullets of the enemy, 
and yet this very pretended effort to help 
him positively excludes him while per- 
mitting the fortunate young fellow who, 
through no fault of his own, of course, 
is on duty in America and in no danger 
whatever of bullets, the vote as usual. 
As a battalion adjutant I attested nu- 
merous absentee ballots for several States 
in the Argonne Forest in 1918. Why is 
the overseas soldier excluded here? Are 
you really interested in the fighting man? 

While time is not available to dwell on 
even a small proportion of them, I wish 

refer to a few of the ridiculous provi- 

legislation, which would pro- 
absentee voting laws in 

“ove quite confusing. 

standing boldly out 

; the one that no war ballot 
s received “more than 

> of holding of the 

not something? 

ls on duty 


c 


na, ol 


two 


after the 

you who hail from 
il States would not know whether 
be our privilege for you to remain 

th us until November 17, instead of on 
lection night of November3. Iwon- 
in whose fertile brain that beautiful 
born, and anyone 


r father 
} 


ar ; 
ivian 


Cc 


was 
election 
i 


1e re- 


ed of the soidie 
0 is baring his bres 


> to quote one 


the party who thought that one up? If 
we had any slackers in Alabama, which 
I think is not the case, they would be 
permitted to vote freely without making 
any affidavit at all, but the Alabama 
soldier, who would be fighting for his 
country had he been ordered overseas, 
must solemnly swear that he is not in- 
terested in any bet on the election. Is 
that not fine? Is that not patriotic? Is 
that not gracious to our soldiers? 

I quote from the report: 

Such oath is to constitute prima facie evi- 
dence that he is qualified to vote, except as 
the statements made therein show on their 
face that he is not qualified. The prima 
facie presumption may, of course, be rebutted 
by showing that the voter is not qualified. 


There is a literacy requirement for 
registration and voting in Alabama. 
How in the world can an election official 
rebut the prima facie assumption that 

1e Soldier is literate by proving that he 
is not when he is on duty in New York, 
San Francisco, or Wright Field? 

It is insisted that this legislation has 
for its purpose qualifying our soldiers to 
vote only for Federal officials. If this be 
true, what does the following provision, 
referring to war ballots, in the bill, mean? 

And may also provide for voting for candi- 

tes r State, county, and other local offices, 

i with respect to any proposed amend- 

to the State constitution or any other 
question which is to be sub- 
to a vote in the State? 


And what does the following reference 

to this provision in the report mean: 
ugh the bill seeks only to provide a 
method of voting for electors of President and 
Vice President, United States Senators and 
Representatives, it would permit the States 
t include on the ballots candidates for 
county, and other local offices, and any 
n or question which is to be sub- 

ed to a vote in the State? 


Think of it, the States would be “per- 
ted” by Federal law “to include” cer- 
on the ballots. Ido not want 

to have to be “permitted” to 

] 5 itizens wish. 
that right now and I would not 

ve it surrendered by such legislation as 
In considering your reply to these 

ns the following quotation from 
port should also be borne in mind: 


tions as its ¢ 


this bill establishes 
for voting. 


a Federal pro- 


I do not wish any bill to establish a 
Federal procedure for voting in Alabama. 
Now, regardless of our natural desire 
to favor our fighting men in every wa: 


1 
} 
possible, whether you agree with me or 
not in my attitude toward States’ rights; 


in my opinion that all citizens are not 
equally qualified; in my belief that the 
people, the legislatures, and the authors 
of the constitutions of the various States 
are more competent to set these qualifica- 
tions than is the Congress, I you 
whether it is at all reasonable for us to 
pass a law containing the ridiculous 
provisions I have referred to, and many 
more, even if it would enable all the sol- 
diers, including those doing the fighting, 
from all the States, to vote, both in the 
primary and general elections? When I 
call your attention to the fact that, in 
view of absentee voting laws already in 
existence in all but eight States, and that 


€ Ir 
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the constitution of one of those, Ken- 
tucky, positively prevents absentee vot- 
ing, I am confident of your agreement 
that it would be a great mistake to pass 
legislation so tampering with the rights 
of the 47 States to govern their own elec- 
tions merely to enable those soldiers from 
7 States who are serving On American 
soil “exclusive of Alaska” to vote in the 
general election. 

In other words, this bill and its accom- 
plishments might properly be referred to 
as making a mountain out of a molehill 
insofar as its assistance to soldiers is con- 
cerned. It would have a Serious and most 
unfortunate effect with respect to the 
situation which might result in the func- 
tioning of elections in the several States, 
supervision over which is, always has 
been, and I hope always will be, positively 
reserved to the States. Please do not 
open the way for the destruction of our 
election laws and the supervision of our 
elections by the Federal Government. 
Instead let the 7 States which have not 
done so attend to their own knitting by 
providing for the absentee voting of their 
soldiers as 39 States have already done, 
for which ample time will intervene. In 
other words, do not pass legislation re- 
quiring the mountain to go to Mo- 
hammed. 


The Guy in the Glass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, most 
poetry is as evenescent as a snowflake 
on a river, “a moment white, then gone 
forever,” but once in a long while a poem 
is written that is destined to be immortal. 
In my opinion such a poem has been 
written by Dale Wimbrow of Vero Beach, 
Fla., and its title is “The Guy in the 
Glass.” Mrs. Elizabeth Hopewell, of 23 
East St. Joe Street, Indianapolis, an 
esteemed constituent of mine, found this 
little cameo of literature buried almost 
out of sight in some newspaper and called 
my attention to it. Because it seems 
to me that it embodies a world of wisdom 
and homely philosophy I submit it for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
t is as follows: 
THE GUY IN THE GLASS 
When you get what you want in your strug- 
gle for self; 
And the world makes you king for a day; 
Then go to the mirror and look at yourself, 
And see what that guy has to say. 
For it isn’t your father or mother or wife, 
Who judgment upon you must pass; 
The fellow whose verdict counts most in 
your life 
Is the guy staring back from the glass. 
He’s the man you must please, never mind 
all the rest 
For he’s with you clear up till the end 
And you've passed your most difficult, dan- 
gerous test 
If the man in the glass is your friend. 
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be like Jack Horner and 


You may 
plum, 
And think you’re a wonderful guy; 
But the man in the glass says you're only a 
bum, 
If you can’t look him straight in the eye. 


“chisel” a 


You can fool the whole world down the path- 
way of years, 
And can get pats on the back as you pass; 
But your final reward will be heartaches and 
tears 
If you’ve ‘cheated the guy in the glass. 





Plumley’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
advised that the Rutland Herald has an- 
nounced its support of one who opposes 
me for renomination as Representative 
to the Congress of the United States in 
the primary. 

That is their prerogative. 

It is, however, no surprise to me. 
opposition is not unexpected. 

Never have they supported me; at 
campaign time nor during the years. 

That, too, is all right with me. 

Not everyone in the area served by 
that paper agrees with either their edi- 
torials or the manner in which they treat 
the news, however. 

So, as their Representative in the Con- 
gress, I believe the people of Vermont 
are entitled to receive this message from 
me, particularly when the record I have 


Their 


made as their Representative is being 
challenged. 
Now, in the very first place, I wish to 


be understood to say this: I have every 
reason to believe that he who opposes me, 
and would like to take my place as your 
Representative in Congress, is honest, 
straightforward, and a man of principle. 

He has, moreover, a personal right, 
guaranteed him by law, to aspire to high 
office. 

I would be among the first to defend 
his right to do so were it being chal- 
lenged. Quite naturally, however, I be- 
lieve he has been ill-advised in this in- 
stance, 

The reason I think so, the reason thou- 
sands of my friends in Vermont think so, 
is to be found right here in that v hich 
follows: It is admitted by all that no 
Congress in the past 25 years has been 
confronted with Sah vital dec isions af- 
fecting the welfare of our country and of 
all of the people as have the past two 
Congresses. 

The New York Times says 
The defense of the United 
rests largely on three pivotal mea (1) 
The repeal of the arms embargo, which made 
it possible for our present Allies to get 
weapons; (2) lease-lend, which gave them 
more direct and substantial aid; and (3) 
lective service, which gave us a real Army 

in a moment of great danger. 


States today 


ures: 


se- 


To these three there is at least one 
which might well be added as pivotal, 





namely, the vote of August 12, 1941, with 
respect to continuing or discontinuing 
the training of the selectees. In fact, it 
was one of the most important of all the 
votes 

How did I vote on these issues? I 
voted “yes,” and here is a list of the other 
foreign-policy issues, in which the fore- 
going are included, on all of which I voted 
“ves.” Only one other Member of the 
House of Representatives belonging to 
the Republican Party has a record which 
touches this, and that gentleman voted 
exactly asI did. Here is the record: 

Repeal arms embargo, November 1939: 
Yes. 

I voted to allow American arms to be 
made available to Britain. Those who 
voted “no,” however, were voting to keep 
arms from Britain after the war had 
begun. 


Relax neutrality law, November 1939: 
Yes. 
By my vote of “yes,” I voted to give the 


President greater leeway in anciianhoen 
of the neutrality law. 

Enact draft law, September 

In voting for this measure, 
what was then a vote for national de- 
fense in the full meaning of the word. 

Lend-lease bill, February 1941: Yes. 

By voting for this measure, I was vot- 
ing to give President Roosevelt authority 
and funds to manufacture war materials 
“to be turned over to those nations which 
are now in actual war with aggressor 
nations”; this was the measure which 
made of the United States of America 
the arsenal of democracy. This meas- 
ure was a clear test on the national de- 
fense program. As your Representative 
in the House I voted for it. 

Extend draft law, August 1941: Yes. 

Enactment of this measure was consid- 
ered of paramount importance to a real- 
istic national preparedness program. It 
was only by a 1-vote margin, however, 
that the measure passed the House— 
the vote being 203 to 202. But my vote 
was cast for it; had my vote been other- 


1940: Yes. 
I voted for 


wise, the measure would have been de- 
feated. It should be further noted in 
this connection that I was voting for 


what I thought was right, 
party, since only 22 
voted as did I. 

Arm merchant ships, 
Yes 

A vote for this bill was a vote for arm- 
ing the ships carrying lend-lease mate- 
rial to Britain. I vot od to arm the ships 
to protect American lives and to keep 
the sinews of war flowine to our hard- 
pressed friends across the sea. 

Reopen combat zones, November 1941: 


irrespective of 
other Republicans 


October 1941; 


Yes. 
Only by an 18-vote margin did this 
measure squeak through the He > 


and this was only 3 short weeks before 

Pearl Harbor, but I voted for this meas- 
ure, which chang d the la 
lend-lease aid to go into so-called com- 


bat zones. 


Ww permitting 


AND THEN CAME PEARL HARBOR 
The foregoing constitute the major is- 
sues and the votes of Members thereon 


are the basis of opposition to candidates 
elsewhere in the land. 

Can this record of mine be 
attacked in Vermont? 


successfully 


No; the opposition makes no mention 
of these crucial issues. They say: “PLum- 


LEY was not active enough about gas ra- 
ee 
First. They fail, however, to tell you 


that Plomity joined Senator Bripces and 
others from New England in a written 
protest to, and personal conference with, 
O. P. A. Administrator Henderson in an 
endeavor to effect a modification of the 
gas rationing limitation for New England. 

Second. They fail, moreover, to tell you 
that I helped organize the commit 
with Representative ScruGcHa 
vada was chairman, which induced the 
President to name the special comn 
to study and report to him the ae on 
with respect to the entire subject matter 
of Nation-wide gas rationing and the 
ber shortage. 

They say: “PLUMLEY voted ag: — the 
pay bill for those in the military servic 
That is not so. They fail to teil you th 
I voted for the $42 pay bill as it was re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 





mittee 
+ Tz 
M Of Ne- 
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Military Affairs and recommended by the 
War Department and the Ss tary ol 
the Treasury. 

They try unsuccessfully to make politi- 


cal capital out of the fact that I, having 
been selected as a member of the confer- 
ence committee under direction of the 
House, which four times by large majority 
votes expressed itself, and as a member of 
the conference committee acting as the 
agent of the House, sustained the posi- 
tion of the House with respect to the sal 
of grain below parity 

Parliamentary practice 
to do nothing else except sign as a 
conferee. As a member of the 
ence committee, under the direc 
the House, I did my duty. I repre 
the position of the House in its 
ence contest with the Senate as I was 
bound to do. Anybody who knows par- 
liamentary law knows that is so. 

What they neglect and 
you is that when, after 
House finally rs 
was relieved as 
bility to the 
the Senate 


permitted me 
to re 
confer- 
tive of 
sented 


confer- 


omit i 
many days, the 
versed its position and I 
a conferee of responsi- 
I voted to concur in 
amendment with respect to 
the sale of grain below parity. 

The bill, as amended, was sign and 
as it became a law is exactly what the 
farmers of Vermont had wanted. I voted 
for it. 

Their deliberate misstatem 
to my action on the 
dependents are as incoherent and in: 
as they are false 


As deputy whip of the min 


ou Sse, 


helped to see to it that me bill iri 
payment was passed at the earlie pos- 
ible day. Promise of payment was tl 
essential thing. It was done. I voted 
for it. 

Then I mz a trip to Washington 
vote for an ‘demadenaad that makes 1 
possible to make the payments immedi- 
ate ly. It does not 


make it mandatory 


It permits such payments to be m: 


as can be made at once. 

Facts are brutal things. They con 
flying back like boomerangs to hit and 
knock into a cocked hat those who try to 
play politics with facts and to distort 
them, dishonestly. 

My record is public. It ] nswer. 


I stand on it. 
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I shall not discuss dead issues on which 
some 80,000 of the voters of Vermont 
have passed and by their votes have 
assured me I was right. 

So, after all, there is nothing left, either 
of substance or shadow, of the straw men 
up in opposition to me by Messrs. 
Orton, Loeb, Sunderland, Mitchell, and 
others. 

I submit finally that you people of Ver- 
mont, in justice to yourselves should have 
concern not only for my record. You 
should ask him who opposes me what 
his record in public office has been. 

His record on votes affecting your wel- 
fare while he was in the Vermont House 
of Representatives is “of record.” What 
does it disclose of his philosophy of gov- 


ernment? 

You, who are farmers, you who are 
members of labor unions will find much 
to interest you, much of which you have 
not been told. Let us look at his record. 


set 


Address of Welcome to American Bar 
Association by Hon. Francis Biddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1942 
Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
9y the Honorable Francis Biddle, Attor- 
ney General of the United States, before 
a meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
at Detroit, Mich., Monday, August 
A> 


Here the repre 
les, Czechs, Serbs, 
ich, British, and all those 
fighting in our cause— 
lete. It is good to be 


ton, t the gz 
ended u In so 
1, I should like to 
lly to our Cana- 


ossed the 


two na- 


Aid tna y , $ “a 
by such distinguis] 
ritage of the common law 
tradition and similar faith; 
suse at this grim moment 
as brothers in Ameri- 
Canadian Commandos, as 
at Dieppe. I can- 
1ember that yc u Canadi ans 


war again 


arms 
arms, 
is beach 
t our 


ar started, 


sources 


the w 
ur re 


and thfown your sons into the battle with- 
out counting costs in treasure, or in life, 
We, not long ago recruited, who have not yet 
placed our full might in the field, take this 
occasion to express our inspiration at your 
example. Gentlemen, we salute you. 

Four years ago, the President of the United 
States, speaking at Kingston, told you: 

“The Dominion of Canada is part of the 
sisterhood of the British Empire. I give to 
you assurance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if domination 
of Canadian soil is threatened by any other 
empire.” 

At 11 o'clock on the night of December 7, 
1941, the Government of Canada declared 
war on Japan, 17 hours before a like declara- 
tion by the United States. 

I need not emphasize today the ties that 
bind us—the long years of peace, the un- 
guarded frontier, a common language, and 
our Christian faith. Both of us are young 
nations, vigorous in the tonic virtue of the 
New World. Tradition, I suggest, has not 
blunted our sense that life is an adventure 
rather than a habit; history has not limited 
the shape of our future; and from the life 
we have created comes the promise that life 
can be even better, that hope need not give 
way to the leveling futility of cynicism. 

What we have won, what we hope to 
achieve is now threatened by a dark wave that 
has engulfed Europe, washed against the 
white cliffs of England, and now rises above 
Russia and the east, pointing to Asia, to the 
Pacific. The barbarism of Japan has joined 
the machine fury of the western Hun to 
destroy us, to destroy our law and our free- 
dom, to rub the pride of our New World in 
the dust beside the trampled life that once 
was Europe’s, that once was Christendom. 

Make no mistake, the legions of the enemy 
march still as conquerors—in Russia, on the 
Mediterranean, in Asia. This hour is very 
dark, make no mistake. Time presses, and 
still they march. We have made our excuses, 
said we were unprepared, said that democ- 
racies move slowly. Do democracies move 
slowly to their death? Can we not brush 
away, each Allied nation in his separate field, 
the hesitations, the distrust, the jealousies? 
Democracy is a great dream. Now, to fulfill 
its hope we who pretend to love its ways 
must live greatly, if we are to live at all. 

If in the midst of action we are occasionally 
to take counsel, as now, let us not waste 
words in the amiable platitudes that too early 
laid to sleep the sentries of our minds. Can 
we not find words to sting our hearts with 
action, immediate and unswervingly con- 
tinued; words that will pursue us like the 
fates when we go home to our little com- 
forts; words that carry the sweat and tears 
and blocd into our lives, that have hardly 
felt the havoc of the world? 

Perhaps what I say needs saying more to 
my own countrymen than to y 
who so much longer have known the sacri- 
fice and endurance that we are but beginning 
to apprehend. But is this not what we 
must say, and say again, in words that do 
not seek to find some easier way? Most of 
us here are too old to fight; and we cannot 
help but feel the frustration of older men, 
who long ago fought in another war, and 
who can but stand aside and watch the 
youngsters, see our own sons move into 
battle. But, since our hearts are Still as 
young as they were then, we have our part 
to play. Lawyers have been leaders in the 
long struggle for freedom that has brought 
us where we are today. The times are dark; 
but men’s souls have not been stirred to know 

eed, the desperate need, for unity and 
sacrifick 

And thus 
lawyers, to ¢ 
war 


vastly 


greeting to 
1 of us alike, is 
an infinitely resourceful and 
successful foe; desperat in earnest, 
moving swiftly toward a long-planned end. 


you Canadian 
that we are at 
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I do not despair. I look across the vast 
awakening power of America, and remember 
the words John Milton spoke 300 years ago: 

“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle mew- 
ing her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purg- 
ing and unscaling her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flock- 
ing birds, with those also that love the twi- 
light, flutter about, amazed at what she 


a) 


means, 


A Challenge to Real Vermonters 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
it is understood that I am assuming to 
speak principally to and for Vermonters, 
but what I am going to talk about is 
something that the people all over this 
country should know about; namely, my 
attitude with respect to the situation 
which obtains. I admit it is not tactful, 
perhaps, from the standpoint of seeking 
votes, but it is the truth. It is said that 
the truth is mighty and will prevail and 
should keep us free. 

I confess it is somewhat embarrassing 
and not the easiest thing for me to do to 
put in the ConcressionaL Recorp such 
clippings as I propose to append hereto. 
Those who know me know this is true. 

Those of you who have served with me 
going on 10 years in this House of Repre- 
sentatives have appraised both my faults 
and my virtues, if any. I prize beyond 
measure your expressed estimate of me, 
and feel I am not worthy of it. 

As I told you this morning, at the very 
last hour for filing a short-time resident 
of Vermont, a social uplifter from New 
Jersey, filed against me. 

He is a social rejuvenator. Without 
any reflection on New Jersey, he might 
well have stayed there, but now he is re- 
vealed and his original purpose and in- 
tent are exposed. 

He came to Vermont as have some 
others before him, as is now apparent, to 
run for office; an office which he could 
not hope or expect even to be a candidate 
for in his own State. 

It is true we may need uplifters, but we 
do not respond to this attempt to make us 
a lot of guinea pigs. The truth is we will 
do our own uplifting. 

We are very glad that the artists and 
the sculptors and the literati and the 
parlor pinks see in Vermont their haven. 
We are glad to have them come, but we 
resent their attempts to try to tell us how 
to run our business. Possibly they could 
tell us a lot of things, but most of them 
we do not believe. 

We of the soil of old Vermont, while 
we are glad to have them recognize our 
fundamental virtues, do not intend that 
they shall come into Vermont, buy up the 
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newspapers, spread their gospel, and at- 
tempt to impregnate 100-percent Ver- 
monters and Americans with their ideas 
and ideologies which are so absolutely 
foreign to our soil. Socialistic, commu- 
nistic, undemocratic doctrines which they 
preach fold up and die in Vermont soil. 

We are glad to offer them a haven, 
these malcontents, these disappointed 
office seekers, these literati, these artists, 
these sculptors, these poets, these pseudo- 
liberals, but when they undertake to run 
our business they are just out of luck and 
out of place, and they had better attend 
to their painting and to their poetry and 
to their sculpture and to their writing. 

I speak as a Vermonter, and I say to 
you that Vermonters do not intend to be 
taken over by these egocentric mono- 
maniacs just because we have taken 
them in and given them a place to live. 
It still holds true that the gods of the 
hills are not the gods of the valleys. 

We are glad to have these people recog- 
nize the fact that they are getting back 
to fundamentals in government—and 
there is no place in the world to which 
they can go where they can find more 
fundamentals—but when they try to cap 
these fundamentals with their so-called 
modernistic but demonstratedly fan- 
tastic theories, they have come to the 
wrong place. 

They might as well understand now 
and for all time that, as much as we are 
glad to have them seek us out and to 
settle with us, they cannot disturb nor 
shake our basic ideas of government. 
They might as well understand from 
me now that, insofar as I am concerned, 
I do not propose to let them contaminate 
the body politic of the State of Ver- 
mont. 

Really that is the issue in this cam- 
paign against me. Outsiders are trying 
to tell Vermonters what they shall do. 

So here are a few editorials and some 
clippings with respect to my record in 
Congress. As between the recent addi- 
tions to our population and the real na- 
tives—that is, as between those who 
think clearly and those who are obsessed 
as pinks, fifth columnists, dreamers, and 
social uplifters—I just ask you native 
Vermonters, who are saturated with the 
traditions of your ancestors who bought 
their freedom at a great price and who 
built a Republic and established a 
State, what is the answer? 

Here are the clippings: 

The New York Times has said: 

The defense of the United States today 
rests largely on three pivotal measures: 
(1) The repeal of the arms embargo, which 
made it possible for our present allies to get 
weapons; (2) lease-lend, which gave them 
more direct and substantial aid; and (8) se- 
lective service, which gave us a real Army in 
a moment of great danger. 

I would make at least one addition to 
these three, namely, the act to continue 
the training of the selectees. It was in 
my opinion one of the, most important 
of all the votes. I voted “yes” on all of 
these issues, 

The Bennington, Vt., Banner of August 
25, 1942, had this to say: 
cities 
to him as an eminent “town 
When he went to Landgrove in 


Ogden’s booster boys from the big 
love to refer 
builder.” 





1929 the Vermont year book gave the popu- 
lation of the town as 114. Eleven years later, 
when the census of 1940 was taken, the enu- 
merators found a population of 64. Seems 
as if Vermont can’t stand too much of that 
kind of building. 


The same paper, on August 7, printed 
the following editorial: 


His brother members of the Sun-Tan 
colony, those pleasant people who have failed 
to make a hit in their home town and have 
come to Vermont to try to get a new start 
and are desperately anxious to manage the 
affairs of us gum-chewing hicks of the Green 
Mountains, have succeeded in persuading 
Sam Ogden, of Landgrove, to run for Con- 
gress against CHARLIE PLUMLEY. It is no 
favor to Sam Ogden, who is personally es- 
teemed by his Bennington County neighbors. 
He doesn’t yet know enough about Vermont 
to be the best representative and if, by 
chance, he should be elected he would be 
pestered to death by these shirt-waist colo- 
nists who need jobs and want to get on the 
pay roll somewhere or somehow. Mostly 
these boys are the sons of well-to-do parents 
or of people who have made some mark in 
the world, but, as always, the second genera- 
tion has a hard time, sometimes because they 
have never really learned to work. We have 
a large and growing infusion of them in 
Vermont. Some of them came up here to be 
bootleggers, but more of them wanted to be 
writers, artists, novelists, farmers, statesmen, 
or something important. One of them, Jerry 
Evarts, ran for Congress in Vermont several 
years ago and got something like 10 percent 
of the votes cast. Now the colonists of the 
depression have coaxed Sam Ogden, of Land- 
grove, to run for the same office. They have 
done him a disservice and by no possibility 
could he do for them what they want and 
what they will demand. Sam will get the 
summer colony vote, except the old-timers, 
who have come to be Vermonters, but we do 
not expect to see him elected He will have 
the support of many of those with whom he 
has served in the legislature, and, if he wins, 
can be trusted to do his best. The primary 
is only a month away and thus the campaign 
will be short. 


The next item is clipped from the Barre 
(Vt.) Times: 


PLUMLEY AGAIN? Wuy Not? 


CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, Vermont’s sole Rep- 
resentative in the National House, makes it 
known in plain language that he is a can- 
didate to succeed himself and that he would 
appreciate continued support at the polls. 
There seems to be no convincing reasons why 
such support should not be accorded him. 
PLUMLEY has done a good job in the House. 
He probably has not pleased all factions all 
the time—and why should he be expected 
to? He has followed, generally, a strong de- 
votion to his country as a guide, as well as 
his own common sense, of which he has a 
goodly store. The result has been that PLuM- 
LEY’s voice and vote have been found sup- 
porting that which seemed to be for the best 
interests of the country. That record, taken 
in conjunction with the fact that there is now 
no available replacement timber of the right 
caliber, ought to insure PLUMLEY being 
successor to himself. 


of 


The following editorial appeared in the 
Burlington Suburban List on July 16: 
PLUMLEY WILL RUN AGAIN 


As was expected, Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
has announced his candidacy for renomina- 
tion for Congress on the Republican ticket at 
the primaries to be held in September. For 
some time efforts have been made to bring 
forth a candidate in opposition to Mr. PLuM- 
LEY, but thus far no one ha urage 


to enter the contest. 


had the c 
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There may be a good deal of buncombe 
about changing horses in the middle of the 
stream but there is some merit in that say- 
ing, particularly at this time. Congressman 
PLUMLEY has supported the administrat 


on 
consistently in its war policies. He is far 
from an isolationist. Maybe his action on 
certain measures has not suited everyone, 
but it is to his credit that he has not strad- 
dled issues. He has been in Washington long 


enough to be well known and recognized and 
stands well in the House of Representatives. 
For years it has been a tradition with Ver- 
mont to return its Senator and Representa- 
tives to Washington year after year. Ver- 
monters found the advantage of this years 
ago when representatives from this State 
gained national recognition not only by their 
ability alone but through continued service. 
That policy has been carried out for many 
years and is pretty well fixed in the minds of 
Vermont voters today. In view of this situa- 
tion, it would be difficult, indeed, for any 
candidate to defeat Congressman PLUMLEY. 
But under present conditions it does not 
seem advisable to make the attempt. 
Vermont may not agree with all the orders 
that come out of Washington, particularly 
those which have local application. But in 
general the State is four-square behind the 
administration in promoting the w: 
and in this particular at least Co 
PLUMLEY truly represents Vermont sentim 


The Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times made 

this editorial comment in July: 
ORTON’S CAMPAIGN 

Vrest Orton this week again slaps Con- 
gressman PLUMLEY, whom he believes should 
be replaced as Vermont’s lone Representative 
in the House. Probably it will baffle no one 
but Orton when it becomes apparent that 
the net result of his one-man campaign 
against the Congressman is more votes for 
PLUMLEY. One reason for this is that Ver- 
monters simply don’t like the way Orton 
writes about PLUMLEY. 
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Some readers don’t 
like the way Orton writes about anything, 
but even this group must admit that he 
makes them mad enough to do a little extra 
thinking on their own part which is all to 
the good. 

Congressman PLUMLEY should have oppo- 


sition, both in the Republican primaries and 
in the election. It is no honor or Satisfac- 
tion to any candidate to have an office handed 


to him any more than it is to win any one- 
man race. This goes for all candidates for 
public office, no matter how good or bad they 
are. Voters should have the opportunity to 
register protest, as well as praise, and slog $ 
like “Don’t change horses in the middle 
the stream” and “Experience is all-importan 
in times like these” are greatly 
our estimation. 

But Orton’s first suggestion that woman 
might run, and now that John Gordon 
the Democratic candidate, both fail in real- 
ism. In the first case a woman can’t get 
the votes, and in the second case we doub 
if the State Democratic committee will appre- 
ciate Orton selecting a candidate for them, 
and in Gordon’s case—good man that he 1 
be—his liberalism might be too liberal f 
the average Vermont voter. 


The following is a column 
“Neighborly Talk,” which appeared 
the Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer on August 
94: 

— . 
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find out what I can about him from the news- 
papers, especially those papers that see Sam 
as PLUMLEY’s nemesis. 

I had the impression that he was an affable, 
intelligent, somewhat artistic kind of fellow, 
the kind anyone would enjoy sitting down 
and chewing the fat with. Like a lot of 

! found life in Vermont a lot 

n it was in the city, and 

» that it was his lot to be in 
iz these times, because here 
acy at work better than 

u can almost anywh in the Nation. 

Well, that v my picture of Sam until I 
zme under the influence of his press agents. 

w I have to start all over again and visual- 

him as a burly blacksmith, a guy 

» chews horseshoe nails and is just wait- 
ng to get to the House of Representatives 

he ¢ sull the seats up and toss them 


re else 


rcise 


, blacksmith,” is the calling 
being left at the voters’ doors by 
vehemence that you 
a hair from Sam’s chest 

h card. None of us 
will lead to as the 
I wouldn’t be sur- 
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g about this 
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mendin 


spirit of helpful neighborliness and ingenuity, 
no matter what kind of a role a man is forced 
by his followers to labor under. 

I wouldn’t be surprised to see Sam and 
Charlie both struggling up the steps of 
Congress after this campaign was over, carry- 
ing the horse. 


In the same periodical the following 
letter to the editor was printed: 


SPEAKING OF THE FARM BLOC 


EpiTor or REFORMER: 

Our friend who signs himself “Farmer” in 
the Rutland Herald follows the usual trend in 
trying to impeach the record and service of 
Congressman PLUMLEY by innuendo rather 
than by facts. About the only specific criti- 
cism of his many votes which I have seen has 
been the charge that on one occasion he sided 
with the western farm bloc. On that basis 
we may as well prepare to retire Senator 
Grorce AIKEN in 1944, since he appears to 
have voted with them in a majority of in- 
stances, 

I have a considerable acquaintance in 
Washington, and I find that PLUMLEyY is on 
some very important committees and have 
been told by majority leaders and Republican 
Members that he is highly regarded and that 
his voice and opinion carry weight. 

Vermonters should be very proud that both 
PLUMLEY and Senator WARREN R. AUSTIN have 
just about the best records of any men in 
Congress for consistent, far-visioned, unself- 
ish, and nonpolitical support of the war 
effort. Contrast their records with that of 
Senator AIKEN, who mistakenly and mis- 
guidedly cast his lot with WHEELER, NYE, 
WALsH, and other isolationists right up to 
December 7, 1941. 

I am both a farmer 
member. 


and a Farm Bureau 
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Polish Nationa! Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following address by 
the Prime Minister of Poland, Gen. 
Wladyslaw Sikorski, before the Polish 
National Council, at London, August 17, 
1942, 

At a special session of the Polish Na- 
tional Council, General Sikorski reviewed 
Poland’s war effort during the last 3 
years. He said: 


I wish to devote today’s speech to military 
tasks and military policy. I think the high- 
est tribute I can pay to those who have the 
good fortune to be fighting openly with arms 
in their hands against the enemy and to 
those men and women, too, who are staying 
at their posts in Poland, in spite of the most 
savage persecution, will be to sum up Po- 
land’s armed effort abroad, which has been 
going on now for nearly 3 years. 

In September 1939, against 16 armored 
and motorized with about 4,200 
tanks, there were ranged about 200 Polish 
tanks, grouped in 2 motorized brigades, the 
organization of one of them being as yet 
unfinished. Against more than 4,000 planes 
of the Third Reich it was possible to muster 
only 377; 59 divisions of the most modernly 
equipped German infantry had to be stopped 
in theory by 39 Polish divisions, of which in 
practice half were not mobilized. The quan- 
tity of artillery in our divisions was only half 
as strong as the German artillery. This dis- 
proportion determined the final result of the 
fightin advance. In this situation the Polish 
soldier could only the nation’s honor 
and, saving that, his own future, just as has 
actually happened. He could not save the 
motherland from catastrophe. I know Po- 
land's situation at that time was very diffi- 
cult, in view of the unpreparedness for war 
of the western democracies. How different 
would have been our duel with Germany if 
we had prepared for it properly several years 
in advance and if the leaders of our 
had shown at the last moment the strength 
of character of statesmen, as was displayed 
by the lord mayor of Warsaw, Starzynski. 

The heroism of the Polish soldiers and the 
value of Poland’s armed action in 1939 was 
not immedi d by the world. It 
was eclipsed by the unheard-of tempo of the 
September tragedy, the course of which ov 
whelmed the ination. Poland took uj; 
herself the attack of virtually the en 
strength of the Teuton invader, and damag 
it to such a vas t 
were needed to 
ment, however, 
the whole Go\ commande! 
in chief wer« ntry, that they 

had abandoned to the enemy. New dee 

were necessary, a new Polish army as well 
the splendid attitude displayed at home, wer 
necessary before the truth about the heroism 
of Poland became rally known. 
At the moment when, after the September 
disaster, the newly formed Polish Government 
} assumed the permanent authority of th 
sovereign state in Paris, the Polish armed 
| forces were represented by merely a few war- 
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nation 
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ships and a small recruiting center in France. 
The whole of this force did not exceed 2,500 
men. On my demand for the formation of 
independent armed forces in France, com- 
posed of local Polish emigrants and soldiers 
coming from Poland, the French Government 
answered me by referring to the agreement 
concluded by the government of Slavoj 
Skladkowski under which we only had the 
right to one unit to fight side by side with 
the French Army. Not until a new military 
agreement had been reached after many 
difficulties was the organization of Poland’s 
armed forces placed on a completely different 
basis. 

From that moment the tedious work began, 
bound up with many difficulties arising prac- 
tically at every step. The Poles on French 
territory were fired with an indomitable will 
for further fighting and waited for arms for 
months. Despite the greatest effort on my 
part the provision of equipment for the 
army went forward unusually slow and sev- 
eral units received no equipment at all. The 
reasons lay partly in the unwillingness of our 
Allies to see an independent Polish army 
formed and then chiefly in France’s complete 
unpreparedness for war. 

The psychosis of the September disaster 
had not created for us an atmosphere favor- 
able to the overcoming of recurring difficul- 
ties. One ray of light in this period was the 
patriotism and enthusiasm of Polish emi- 
grants on French soil. In spite of all dif- 
ficulties, we carried on the work of organiza- 
tion with an iron will. At the end of Decem- 
ber 1939, the strength of Poland’s armed 
forces in France already exceeded 30,000 men. 
In the course of the first 5 months in 1940, we 
increased the number to 66,953 soldiers 
They formed 2 infantry divisions, 1 highland 
rifle brigade, and an armored brigade. Two 
further infantry divisions and the Carpa- 
thian rifle brigade in Syria were in course of 





formation. By that time, moreover, we al- 
ready had at our disposal in France 75 per- 


cent of the pilots mobilized in September 
1939. 

From the Army, the first to partake in 
fighting, was the highland brigade under 


Gen. Szyszko Bohysz. It was no easy matter 
to send it far north to Norway, yet, in spite 
of all, it proved to the world the existence 
of Poland's armed forces and our indomi- 
table will to continue fighting. In a fine ac- 
tion, lasting from May 17 to June 7, this 
brigade wrote its name splendidly on the an- 


nals of our fighting forces and justified to 


the full the trust I had placed in it. On 
French territory, the First Division of 
Grenadiers, the Second Infantry Division, 
and part of the Tenth Motorized Cavalry 
Brigade went into action. The First Divi- 


sion, remaining under the command of Gen- 
eral Duch, fought with the greatest devotion 
in the Maginot line, covering the retreat of 
the French Army. The episode of the com- 
mander of this division not carrying out my 





order of June 18, instructing it to fight 
through to Switzerland, is well known. Gen- 
eral Duch had to choose whether he would 
carry out my order or save the honor of the 


Poles, whom the French high command 
begged to cover the French forces still hav- 





ing a chance to save themselves. In agree- 
ment with the commanders of his regi- 
ments, he took the way of honor. This was 
the reason why the division did not reach 
either Great Britain or Switzerland, but 
their behavior set a splendid example of 
how Poles understand the performance of 


duty with complete devotion 


their soldierly 
to the end. 
General Prugar’s Second Division was al- 
lotted the task of defending a certain 
in eral system of the Maginot 


the gen 





sector 
line. 





It did not fight in a prepared position, as 
the Germans had gone round the line from 
the west. After 2 days of defensive action 
against enormcus enemy forces, the division, 
collecting all its wounded and covering the 
retreating French, crossed the Swiss frontier 
with its arms, in exemplary order. This 
aroused the sincere admiration of the Swiss 
people, and our men were received with mili- 
tary honors. 

Part of General Maczek’s Tenth Cavalry 
Brigade, in spite of not being ready to fight, 
went into action in the Eperney region. It 
carried out its task honorably. This consist- 
ing chiefly in covering the retreating French 


armies and earning the recognition of the 
French command. This short review of the 
history of those of our units which were 
thrown into the fight 3 months too soon 


does not give a picture of the experiences 
and hardships which Polish soldiers suffered 
in those exceptionally difficult days of the 
breaking up of the French Army and the 
collapse of France. 

It does show, however, that 
gave proof of highest moral virtues and Car- 
ried out with exemplary devotion their duties 
as an ally preserving their faith even in the 
moment of collapse. From privates to com- 
manders, generals I had nominated, all stcod 
the test splendidly, dispelling by their actions 
the bad opinion of the Polish Army and of 
Poland, which it had been endeavored to 
create in France. This arrested the atten- 
tion of world opinion and forced it to reflect 
upon the September campaign, which had 
been condemned previously without due 
thought. Nor was the speedy collapse of 
French military might without obvious 
significance 

Despite the reversal of opinion about the 
Polish Army, some further efforts were still 
necessary. The Carpathian brigade, which I 
had entrusted to Kopanski, was formed in 
Syria in accordance with my order. Over- 
coming all difficulties and not infringing in 
any way the dictates of dignity and honor, 
it proceeded in full order to Palestine, sur- 
rendering ! arms nor equipment 


our soldiers 


neither 
There it stood side by side with our British 
ally, prepared for further fighting in which 






it was to win fame. Our air force, in spite 
of enormous material difficulties, showed 
once more its splendid fighting value. Polish 
pilots shot down over anc 15 my 
planes 

A far more difficult task was the second 





reconstruction of the Polish Army in Great 
Britain. I remember that on June 19, 1940, 
after my dramatic talk with Marshal Petain, 
we were threatened with complete ann a- 
tion. We went toward it with full knowledge 
and with heads held high. The G rnment 





and the National Council refusec 
refuge on a British warship lying in Borde ; 
leaving the whole Polish Army to the mercy 
e v 5 


flying 








of the enemy in France. Only my g 
to England saved the situatior for Mr. 
Churchill, in this moment so de for us, 








showed a deep and complete 1d diz 
for the Polish cause. He placed a number 
of ships of the Royal Navy and merchant 


marine at the disposal of the Poli 

which made it possible to organize the evacu 

t ge part of the Polish Army 
t 





ation of a very la. 
to this country. As the result of this act 
units not engaged at the front were res- 
cued. We transported on that occ n more 
than 23,000 men, and it was possible to evac- 
uate by another route a large number of sol- 
diers of the first infantry division and part 


all 


isic 


of the highland brigade. The so-called ar- 
mored division—that is, the Tenth Cavalry 


Brigade—was rescued practically complete. 
In this manner the total number of P 
armed forces at the conclusion of the 


evacuation amounted to 30,000 men, 


lish 
June 
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For nearly 8,000 airmen, a skeleton organi- 
zation was quietly created. With the Army it 
was worse, With the fall of France the chief 


source of fresh recruits was cut off. The 
evacuation of soldiers scattered all over the 
continent was not possible to any large ex- 


tent. We endeavored to obtain volunteers 
from Canada, from Polish communities in 
America. These efforts, however, on account 
of difficulties resulting from American legis- 
lation and for other reasons, did } 
results in proportion to the 
strength of Poles in America. Never 
the action of General Duch and 
soldiers in the United States and Canada gave 
important moral and political results. It 
awakened and strengthened the love of 
Americans of Polish origin for the mother- 
land and inspired their efforts on behalf of 
their unfortunate brothers; it connected them 
more closely with the Polish Government in 
its policy. It rendered invaluable services 
to the official policy of America and the Allies, 
as Poles in America, in close harmony with 
the Government are now working very ac- 
tively in all spheres in the cause of victory. 
Poles in South America, particularly in the 
Argentine, where our emigration of recent 
date gave the army a considerable number 
of volunteers, who became excellent soldiers 
after having received their baptism of fire 
in the navy and air force. 

The speedy reorganization of our air force 
in Great Britain is a fine page in the history 
of Polish armies abroad. Already in the his- 
toric air battle of Britain in August ; 
September 1940, our air force covered itself 
with glory. Today we have the full right 
assert that the part played by Polish ur 
contributed in a very important degree in 
repulsing and breaking up the German of- 
fensive, which was to precede the invasion of 
the British Isles. Our squadrons, t t 
with 50 Polish pilots 





his stout 


ils 












shot down during that period 195 enemy 
planes. In 1941 we already had several day 
and night fighter squadrons ¢ bomber 
Squadrons and a coop tion squ n All 





of these fight side by R al J 
Force, contributing an important part to tl 
common war effort, and the 
efficiency, and courage is winning them de- 
Served laurels. 

The fighting efficienc 
Force now twice as strong as before the out- 














break of war with Gerr y, is ir Le 
and on the lips, not only of Poles but of é 
nations of the whole world. Up t J ] 
1942, our fighter squadrons had s! dow 
more than 500 enemy planes and bably 
further 250. This repre sents, 1 n 
equipment, a loss of 1,800 airmen to tl 
enemy. The bomber squadror completed 
about 3,000 raids, dropping more than 8,0 
mbs on ( = 





000 pounds of bk 
erable ort 
their e3 


nce in the Third Reich. In 
they have flown deey 
Germany and have been o' 


Bremen, Lubeck, Hamburg, Col 





(peditions 
heart of 
Berlin, 


the 









Mannheim, Mainz, bringing a warrior re- 
venge for the destruction carried ou ) 
Poland. Our fighter squadrons paid f , 
successes with the loss of 99 k d anc : 
missing of whom 17 are prisoners of 
From our bomber squadrons 174 have 
kil.ed, 22% sing, and 85 are } 

war. These losses are propor 

but particularly heavy for 1 We - 
ize however in this sacrificial shedding of 
blood that Poland r and live Oo} - 
tions in Great Britain } 


years. 


for two 
f amount to abou 


average 


missing. 











The Polish Navy, of which thr de- 
stroyers—the Grom, the Bi J Bl . 
wica—and two submarines—the W an 
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the Orzel—came to Great Britain at the be- 
ginning of the war and are taking the fullest 
part in the battle on the seas. Our ships, 
the number of which has been considerably 
increased, carry out without pause a dif- 
ficult and dangerous service over vast areas. 
They are carrying out independently im- 
portant assignments, fulfilling exceptionally 
responsible work, convoying transports 
through most vital seaways and those most 
threatened by the enemy. The crews set an 
example of heroism, showing perfect readi- 
ness for battle, and have won for themselves 
the real respect of the famous Royal: Navy 
as well as recognition for Poles as seamen. 

I cannot pass over in silence here the ex- 
ceptionally devoted work of our merchant 
marine, the deep-sea tonnage of which, in 
Spite of serious losses, is not less than our 
pre-war tonnage. Both our Navy and mer- 
chant marine carry out their duties very well. 
Where reserves of men are concerned, our 
havies do not feel any special lack, and at 
present are continually receiving the neces- 
sary contingents. The nomination by me 
last September of 35 cadets to be trained in 
Great Britain as naval lieutenants com- 
pleted our officers corps, which is in the right 
proportion at the moment to the number of 
our sailors. The number of ships’ officers and 
men is in almost complete harmony. On July 
10, 1941, new possibilities opened for Poland's 
armed forces. 

The Polish-Soviet agreement not only re- 

ored their freedom to numerous citizens of 

public, but enabled them also to take 
armed fight with the enemy. The mili- 
ry agreement of August 14, 1941, laid the 
indations for the formation of a Polish 
y on the territories of the Soviet Union. 
‘rom ali corners of that great country Poles, 
austed but unbroken in spirit, strength- 
ir love for the motherland, by 

the sacri 

at collecting centers, 

1e call to arm: 


eaness of our cause 
zi in order 
fain to answer th 


¢ 
i 


exceeded 100,- 


displaying in 
vinning the respect of 
1ationalities and even 
yf the difficult condi- 
ive, they stand united, 

ral backbone and show 

gh military discipline. The officers do not 
waste their tin t work earnestly among 
themselves The internees in Switzerland 


I 


n 


live in a indred times ter € 
They have as wel 


naditions, 
l as possi- 
gun 
which 


studies be 


family 


does great credit to their commander, Gen. 
Prugar Ketling. 

About 250 officers went at a most difficult 
moment to British Colonial services. I am 
happy to state that they bring honor to the 
Polish uniform there, and make careful ef- 
forts to preserve the cordial bonds of friend- 
ship linking them with the Polish Army. 

About 500 soldiers are interned in Camp 
Miranda in Spain. Thanks to the efforts 
made it has been possible recently to improve 
considerably the conditions of their difficult 
existence. The Polish Red Cross organized 
a continuous flow of parcels of food and 
medicines. Similar parcels also go from 
America. ‘The internees have the spiritual 
ministration of a Polish priest and their life 
has been organized and planned; they also 
have been given possibilities to study. 

The Polish Army, particularly the whole 
of the officers corps, has unfortunately been 
up to now an old army, perhaps the oldest 
in Europe. It has suffered from a vast sur- 
plus of officers, mobilized unsystematically 
in 1939. This forced me to release Officers, 
of whose services the army was unable to 
avail itself. Up to now, I have retired, here 
and in the Middle East, 1,064 officers, assur- 
ing them of means of subsistenc These 
officers may be called to service in the future. 
By retiring the older officers, I open the way 
for younger ones. In Britain alone we have 
1,591 cadets, 686 of whom had already reached 
that grade in Poland. To promote gradually 
this element which in many respects is a 
fresh element, is a task from which I shall 
not shrink, particularly after confirmation 
of the obvicus fact that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain at the front even the best 
battalion commanders in the difficult condi- 
tions of modern warfare, when they are past 
40 

Besides Britain, Russia, and the United 
States, the Polish Army is cooperating with 
the Jugosiavs of whom a considerable group 
had fundamental training in the first motor- 
zed armored corps. The whole training 
of Allied paratroops has been carried out in 
our brigade. We trained French, Norwegians, 
and Czechoslovaks. 

It is one of our foremost 
the utmost 


duties to take 
care that our soldiers have the 
most up-to-date equipment. The course of 
the war so far has proved beyond all doubt 
important than quan- 
are decid by who has 
the more modern aircraft 
ar as equipment is concerned 
cependent upon Britain and parily 
upon the United States. Most modern equip- 
ment has been given to our armored corps. 
The same is true of our air force and navy, 
to which one cruiser has been added. This 
equipment has been given and charged 
against the Polish state. It cannot be other- 
wise If it were given and not charged, we 
should not be equal allies 
The period through which we lived for 
3 years and the 3 months we shall 
still pass through has been a very hard one, 
both for us and for all the Allies, but it is 
by no means hopeless, Our difficulties find 
their most genuine expression in the grave 
crisis on the Russian front. However, that 
only on the limited although 
nportant front of the Caucasus and not on 
1e whole eastern front, as was the case last 
year. Even this sector is still a long way 
from Baku. While Stalingrad, Voronezh, 
Moscow, and Leningrad are in Russia’s hands, 
while there are still Russian forces eager to 
fight, one cannot talk about a defeat of the 
Red Army. Russia has shown and is showing 
a remarkable power of resistance and her 
soldiers are displaying admirable determina- 
tion. Negotiations are going on now in Mos- 
cow which will, I hope, lead to harmonizing 
effort of the Allies, who so far have been 
rived of a joint supreme command. The 


nearly 


crisis exists 


ir 
tk 
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boasts of German propaganda about German 
preparations for thwarting an eventual in- 
vasion of the Continent are but a smoke 
screen for German weakness. Timoshenko’'s 
army is still holding the field despite all Ger- 
man attacks and has retreated in good order. 
Furthermore, Timoshenko should dispose of 
important reserves to line the Don and Volga 
Rivers. The Russians hold Voronezh firmly 
and they are aware of the strategic impor- 
tance of Stalingrad. The Germans are risk- 
ing much in their venture to the south. The 
lines of communication, on which their whole 
system of supplies is based, are dangerously 
extended. In spite of their long and diffi- 
cult retreat, the morale of the Russians is 
not shaken. On the other hand, the German 
war machine functions worse and worse, and 
is giving signs of fatigue and of wear and tear. 
The unity of the Axis Powers leaves much to 
be desired. 

It is no secret to anyone that Japan is 
Waging its own war for its own ends, Japan 
is seriously threatened by the United States 
in the Far East, and will not lightly decide 
to take decisive action against Russia. The 
battle of the Atlantic is being won by the 
Allies. The time is not far distant when 
German U-boats, operating in packs, will be 
annihilated. Even today Germany has lost 
her best U-boat commanders and these can- 
not be easily replaced. The ever-increasing 
Allied air raids over Germany, which will 
grow more heavy in geometric progression 
constitute an element of the Allied victory 
which cannot be calculated. What then of 
the hopes of Germany, who provoked a storm 
she can no longer control? She knows per- 
fectly well that the German Nation is dead 
tired of “successes.” She is well aware of the 
boundless hatred of the conquered nations, 
whose exploitation forms the basis of her 
colossal but shaky war potential. Germany 
is banking on a compromise peace, which she 
will probably propose this autumn, after ex- 
pected successes in Russia, before the fourth 
war winter sets in, the most dangerous for 
Europe. These proposals will be categorically 
rejected by the Allies as such a compromise 
peace could only be imposed upon the Allies 
if Germany won a hundred percent victory, 
of which she is incapable. In no other case, 
would anyone agree to such a peace, knowing 
full well it would be only a short armistice, 
after which Germany would again make her 
bid for world dominion, 
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HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27. 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD, I include herein 
an article contributed by me to the 
winter-spring 1942 issue of American 
Seamen—A Review, devoted to the in- 
terests of merchant seamen and pub- 
lished by the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, 2130 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
and 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 
MERCHANT SEAMEN ANSWER THE NATION’S CALL 

In the summer-fall 1941 issue of Ameri- 
can Seamen—A Review, there appeared an 
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article entitied “The Nation Calls Upon 
American Seamen.” Hon. Frank Knox, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, was the author. That 
call closed with these words: 

“We need ships and men to carry finished 
products to various key distribution points 
throughout the world. The time may yet 
come when we shall need ships and men to 
carry American munitions directly to where 
the other free nations of the earth are bat- 
tling with their lives. In all these tasks the 
men of the American merchant marine are 
playing a major role in close cooperation 
with our Navy. Some of their tasks are dan- 
gerous ones. Never in our history has the 


American sailorman backed down before a 
threat or hesitated in the face of danger. 


I know he will not do so now.” 

These words were written before Pearl 
Harbor. They were true when written. They 
are doubiy true now. 

How well the merchant seamen, licensed 
and unlicensed, officers and crew, are answer- 
ing that call of the Nation, time has told and 
time will tell. In complete disregard of 
danger, Geath, privation, hardship, and suf- 
fering, without any blare of trumpets or 


beating of drums, merchant seamen have 
been true to their splendid traditions 
through all our Nation’s history from the 
colonial days through the revolution and 


down to this good hour. Before the Navy 
was, they were. Their work laid the founda- 
tions of this Republic, and with the immortal 
Washington leading, they helped to win this 
Nation’s freedom. They have never faltered. 
They have never failed. They will neither 
falter nor fail now. They have confirmed to 
the fullest detail the good opinions of their 
friends who in January 1941 said on the 
floor of Congress that the greater part of the 
men who are sailing the seas are as loyal and 
patriotic American citizens, either by nat- 
uralization or nationality, the men upon 
the floor of Congress. I said then, and I 
repeat now: 

“You need have no fear, ips are safe 
now under the American merchant marine, 
and with the American crews who are sailing 
the merchant ships.” 

Time has proven those words to be true. 
Those words have been true wherever those 
ships were manned by men of our Allied na- 
tions or any men of other nations seeking 
with us to preserve freedom for the world, 
No charge of bad faith or disloyalty can be 
laid at the door of any of these men. True 
to themselves, true to the splendid tradi- 
tions of a historic past and their 
country, they have faced dangers which 
might well cause the stoutest hearts to quail. 
How well they have performed their work let 
excerpts from a few editorials of our national 


as 


tne sh 


true to 





press answer. They could be multiplied 
many times. Many of these men have 
joined the immortals. I quote: 

“Not the least of America’s heroes in this 
war are ‘the men who go down to the sea in 
ships’—in the tankers and other merchant 
ships that convey essential materials and 
supplies to our home shores as well as to 
the fighting men abroad. 

“These men do not wear uniforms to desig- 
nate the fact, yet their services are as pa- 
triotic, as brave, and as necessary for the 
national defense as ; the services of the 
men in the armed forces 

“Daily they ply the infested ¢ ns where 
submarines lurk or where mil have been 

ibers of them have giver up their 
lives when their s have been destroyed 

“Survivors of t d ters dauntlessly 
join with other mates and fare forth again 
in other vessels 

“They know-—these mariners—that the 
merchant marine i nly an at y to 
the Navy, but A I s vi fe 

“They know th the Navy, while taking 
larger and larger precautions to guard them, 





is not yet prepared to convoy every ship sail- 
ing upon every route, and they know that 
the ruthless enemy is striving by terrorism to 
drive them off the waters. 

“But these mariners cannot be terrorized. 

“They have made it their business to keep 
the merchant ships operating, and they are 
doing so as valiantly as MacArthur’s and 
Wainwright's men hold forth at Bataan. 

“An admiring nation is grateful to them 
all.” (New York Journal and American, 
March 23, 1942.) 

Numerous other editorials in papers 
throughout the United States proclaim the 
same truth and give the same answer. Time 
and space will not permit their inclusion 
here, but later I shall insert many of them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I shall add 
here only a few further excerpts to show the 
scope of these testimonials. 

“The men now uncer the flag ot the Ameri- 
can merchant marine are adding a new luster 
to their calling. 

“In every war the American seaman has 
been a proud figure. Once more tl Nation 
can take pride in his accomplishments.” 
(Washington Star, March 16, 1942.) 

“Unarmed but unafraid, these men are set- 
ting an example of dauntless patriotism in 
the face of peril deserving the highest praise 
that can be bestowed by a grateful people.” 
(Philadelphia Inquirer, March 12, 1942.) 

“All honor to such men. They have kept 
Britain in the war 2 years, saving her from 
Starvation and defeat. And today American 
merchant seamen are doing their vital part 
in the winning of the war for us all, and are 
paying with their lives.” (Clarion Ledger, 
Jackson, Miss., March 17, 1942.) 

“Those who are sweating in the fire rooms 
of tankers and cargo ships, or manning the 
bridge of these vulnerable mostly un- 
protected vessels, come in for their share of 
glory, too.” (Pittsburgh Post Gazette, March 
18, 1942.) 

“These men do not wear the uniform of the 
fighting services, but they are as much a part 
of the fighting front the soldiers, the 
sailors, the marines, and airmen who are 





and 


as 





taking the battle to the enemy. Their in- 
domitable courage is a pledge that our Na- 
tion will win through against whatever perils 


beset us (Chicago Tribune, March 
The people of America will rightly regard 
brave spirits as playing a no less ess« 
ole in the winning of the war than fro! 
infantry bombing pilots. To 
thrown into a boiling sea hundreds of mil 
from land is bad enough, but when that sea 


] 


these 
7 Y 
t r 
1 


or 


is a mass of fire, the stoutest heart quails at 
the prospect. All honor, then, to our mer- 
chant seamen, who day and night are risking 
this flaming death.” (Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Richmond, Va., March 17, 1942 

0 


Other tributes com 
Journal of Commerce; the Washington Post 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Times-He a4 
Daily Press, Newport News, Va.; Argus, R } 
Island. Ill.; and many weekli 


from the New York 








These are only a few sentences from many 
Nation-wide tributes which I hop day 
may be collect will consti a 
glorious record ar bear appr 
the title of tl] in the R lmond 
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One tanke1 ght 1 started sinking 
about 4 minutes after tl tory ruck 
Oil leaking from the punctured \ l caught 
fire Two lifeboats were lost whe the stern 
W t under. The bulk of the ew rusl i 
for the i ing t t lifeb L Dd i= 
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> det struck this boa ind n 
were knocked into the water, m« of them 
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to their death. One drifting lifeboat was 
secured, and finally picked up 12 survivors, 





including the capiain. These were re 
by a fishing boat, after spending 2 days on 
the sea. Passing ships were signaled with 
flash lights but steered clear because this 
device had been used by the Nazis to lure 
ships to their death. These men were soaked 
with oil and water. The water was icy. It 
was February. Most of the men were bare- 
footed and had nothing to eat but oily bis- 
cuits. Oil had ruined the drinking w 
Almost to a man these men echoed the words 

of their captain: “I’m ready to ship again.” 
In late February an ore carrier, with a 
complement of 39 men, was struck. They 
escaped; then the ship was shelied for 1 hour 
Ihen struck, the third assistant engineer 
stopped the engine immediately and, stum- 
bling about in the darkness, shut down the 
fuel-oil valves and cut off the steam valves. 
The weather was intensely cold. The pr« 
action of the third assistant en y 
it possible to launch the lifeboats which 
l 





ater 


mpt 









might have been swamped if the ship ha 

been in motion at the normal rate of speed 

No one had enough cioti eac red 
7 ~ 


with the other. One man 
shirt and wrapped in it his partner’ 








feet. Asked if he were going back, his an- 
Swer was, “You bet; and how.” Another said, 
“It is our job to take the ships out and the 
Nation can count on us doing it.” An P 
who had a big cut on his noce where a 
fragment of eel almost knocked him out, 
said, “We must keep the ships mo One 
Negro said he would not let o1 g 
keep him from the sea, and addressing his 
colleagues of the steward’s departn Sé 


“The ships must n , and we'll mot 

Another case involves the sinking of a 
hter where, after ) 
ght the ship might be saved if the cargo 
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were shifted in the hold. He called f - 
unteers to go below and do the worl W r 
Was pouring into the hold. Every man vol- 
unteered. The water continued to pour in, 
and abandonment of ship was All 
officers and members of the crew were saved 
Two were injured. One of these ked if he 
were going back to sea, answered Ye [ 
expect to go back I’m 1 afraid. I 
back anytime they want me 

Another illustration hs of i 
American tanker which was sunk by tor ) 
and gunfire about the middle of I 
20 men were missing after t s C l 
riven up as lost, 18 we 10 i 
so erely burned ¢ t q 
zation 
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2 hours before they were picked up. The 
rescued were loud in their praises of the 
rescuers. The captain said: 

“That was bravery. We had no idea any 
ship would risk the same fate that struck 
us in order to help survivors. After saving 
all the Jising, they picked up two of our 
dead.” 

The 24-year-old radio operator of the tor- 
pedoed vessel said: 

“They had guts. They saw us torpedoed 
and shelled but came right up to the rescue. 
They even broke silence to call for help. 
Our radio was knocked out by the first 
blast.” 

Would these men return to the sea? 
the captain and third mate answer: 
yes! In 2 weeks we'll 
again.” 

This is the spirit of America. 

irit of Pearl Harbor, of Wake, 

la, of Bataan, of Corregidor. 
was the spirit of John Paul Jones, 
of Perry, of Farragut, and of Dewey. 

America still responds to the stirring call, 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 

That was the spirit of the Alamo, when the 
Cali to surrender was answered with a shot, 
and the brave defenders died to the last man. 

That was the spirit of Lexington. It was 
the spirit of Yorktown. It is t spirit of 
today. That was the spirit of Thank 
God, it is the spirit of 1942! 

Merchant seamen have answered with deeds 
the stirring call of Secretary Knox. They 
will continue to answer that call in no uncer- 
tain terms. They will show the same spirit 
Admiral William Snowden Sims, 

Navy (retired), spoke when 
liver lecture before Lowell Institute 
on December 11, 1930, and referring to the 
officers and men of the preceding World War 
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Let’s Join the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
therein an address delivered by me over 
several radio stations in Pennsylvania as 
a small contribution in aiding the Navy 
Department in its efforts to secure volun- 
teers for the greatest Navy in the world: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to speak to 
you on this occasion about the United States 
Navy and its challenge for service. 

As most of you know, our Navy is being 
expanded tremendously. And the Navy de- 
pends entirely on volunteers to man its ships 
and fighting planes. Volunteers have in- 
creased tremendously—but new construction 
is going ahead at a rate many times greater 
than it was this time a year ago. So the 
Navy needs more and more men. 

To provide these men it has launched a 
great Nation-wide recruiting program. And 
the Members of Congress have been asked to 
cooperate by telling their constituents of the 
Navy's need and of the excellent opportuni- 
ties it offers, both for service and self-im- 
provement 

I was glad to respond to that request be- 
cause I feel I am especially qualified to dis- 
cuss the Navy and the opportunities it offers 
patriotic, red-blooded Americans who want 
to serve their Nation in its hour of peril 

In the last war I entered the Navy as an 
enlisted man. When the war was over I was 
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it will do more when it gets the extra help 
it needs. When the war broke out Congress 
soon reslized what some of us had long ad- 
vocated, that our Navy, strong as it was, was 
not nearly adequate for the job it had to 
do. Because we had to fight on many fronts 
we had to scatter our forces. The Japs on the 
other hand were abie to concentrate their 
forces So we have been largely on the de- 
fensive. But this situation is now being 
quickly remedied. 

Congress has authorized the greatest naval 
construction program in history. And that 
program is rapidly taking shape. New ships 
are being commissioned every day, and new 
fighting planes are rolling off the produc- 
tion lines. Is central Pennsylvania going to 
fall behind in furnishing its share of the 
men for these ships and planes? I don’t 
think it will when the Navy’s need is fully 
realized. 

Let me tell you what the Secretary of the 
Navy has to say about that need. He said, 
and I quote: 

“Never in all history has the call for de- 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Brave men are needed—stout- 
hearted men—men who would rather fight 
to stay free than live to be slaves.” 

“If that’s the way you feel about it,” says 
Colonel Knox, “your place right now is with 
he Navy—your Navy—-in America’s first line 
of attack—shoulder to shoulder with the red- 
blooded men of action who are determined to 
defeat the Axis; who are not only remem- 
bering Pearl Harbor but are doing some- 
thing about it.” 

And Colonel Knox further says: 

“It’s your war as we!l as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your Yelp to win it. All the war- 
ships, all the fighting planes America can 
produce, count for nothing without the men 
to man them. Skilled men who know their 
jobs. Fighting men who want action. Pa- 
triots who love their country—and serve it 
as true Americans should.” 

That is what the Secretary of the Navy 
has to say about the Navy’s need for men. 

Now I want to ask you to consider some 
of the advantages the Navy offers. 

First. Good food and plenty of it. The 
Navy pays more per man to feed its men 
than any other service in the world. You'll 
get three big wholesome meals every day— 
cooked by Navy experts trained in some of 
the country’s finest restaurants and hotels, 
or in the Navy’s own cooking schools. 

Second. Clean, comfortable quarters. Uncle 
Sam’s fichting bluejackets enjoy the most up- 
to-date living quarters of any service afloat 
Even on shipboard there are always facilities 
for recreation and relaxation 

Third. The finest medical and dental care. 
The Navy wants you healthy and does every- 
thing possible to keep you in tip-top condi- 
Fourth. Shipmates with whom you'll be 
proud to serve. Remember, every man in the 
United States Navy is an intelligent man, a 
man of action—an all-around red-blooded 
American 

Fifth. And this fifth point is probably the 
mest important of all. The Navy prepares 
you to make more money after the war, be- 
cause while you are serving your country 
you have the opportunity to learn a trade 

You may have the idea that you'll be just 
another seaman when you join the Navy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy's 
Weapons are tremendously complex. To 
make them maneuver and fight as efficient 
units requires perfect coordination by men 
who are experts in their jobs. The Navy, 
therefore, is really a huge organization of 
technical specialists, all working together to 
win. It no less than 
49 different ialists. Whateve1 


needs the services of 


kinds of spe 
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your job in civilian life, you can probably 
find its counterpart in the fighting Navy. 
If not, the Navy will give you a chance to 
learn a skill after you enlist. Incidentally, 
everyone of these specialists is a petty officer 
with all the advantages of higher rank, in- 
cluding better pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic red-blooded American man, between 
17 and 50 years of age, and in good health. 
If you qualify so far then two courses are 
open to you. You can enlist in the Regular 
Navy, which is for a period of 6 years. Or 
you can enlist in the Naval Reserve, which 
means that you will be free to return to 
civilian life as soon as possible after the war. 
Pay and promotions are the same in both 
branches. The choice is yours. 

Now if you have had special training or are 
enone at your trade, you may enter the 

Navy with a petty officer’s rat 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any special 
qualifications. In that case, the Navy will 
give you a chance to go to a trade school to 


ing. 


get training that would cost as much as 
$1,500. If you’re handy with tools, or if 
you like radio or photography, or always 


thought you might make a good welder, or 
show any aptitude in any of dozens of other 
fields, the Navy will put at your disposal the 
finest equipment and instructors that money 
can buy. 

And all the while you'll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you'll make 
$50 a month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months almost all ap- 
prentice seamen are automatically promoted 
with a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead 
from there, depends on you, but you have my 
word that the Navy will assist you in every 
possible way. You can get some idea of your 
chances from the fact opproximately 50 per- 
cent of the enlisted men in the Navy today 
are petty officers. 

When I spoke about specialists awhile ago 
I didn’t mean just specialists in running a 
ship. If you're interested in aviation, then 
the Navy’s the place for you—because the 
United States Navy is building the world's 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual fly- 
ing, you may qualify for such jobs as radio- 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
received should prove extremely valuable in 
civil life after the war is r. Of course, 
every Navy man who gets flight orders im- 
mediately gets a 50-percent raise in pay 

There are scores of jobs open. In all these 
jobs, the training and experience should 
assist you in civil life after the war. 

That’s the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage, of outstanding de- 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni- 
forms with pride because they know that they 
have earned their place in a proud fellow- 
ship of arms. 

These men 


ov 





are interested, first of all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action and who knows exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Each man 
has his own job. He does that job well and 
he knows that he can depend upon his 
low fighting men to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident that, when the men of 
our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates if you who are of military age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as your 


fel- 


branch of our country’s armed services. 











I wonder if we realize how much this con- 
gressional district already is doing in connec- 
tion with the war effort. Here in this dis- 
trict we have a great system of coal mines, 
Every miner that digs coal is contributing 
to the war effort, for he is providing the fuel 
to keep the wheels of industry humming. 
Here also we have great railroad shops. 
Every railroader is contributing to the war 
effort, for he is supply-ng transportation for 
supplies and troops without which our war 
effort would bog down overnight. Many 
small industries are making parts that go 
into the machines of war. One of our plants, 
the Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., of Belle- 
fonte, recently was awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for efficiency. 

Part of our district is a great agricultural 
region. The farmers of this area are pro- 
ducing the food that is mecessary for our 
sailors, our soldiers, and our war workers, 
so practically everyone is contributing in 
one way or another. But we must have more 
than coal, supplies, transportation, and food 
if we are to win this war, for all of this is 
useless without the men out there in the 
battle lines. This district has contributed 
many to the armed forces, and thousands 
more are eager to answer their country’s call. 

But 


even greater contributions will be nec- 
ssary. As John Paul Jones said, “We have 
just begun to fight.” Each of us must re- 


member our enemies are strong and powerful 
We do not know how long this c av will 
last. But we do know that we will win at 
the end. We know that the Navy is going to 
play—as it already has—a mighty important 
part in that victory. If you want to choose 
the Navy as your branch of the service, there 
are recruiting stations at Altoona and Du- 
Bois. The officers there will be glad to give 
you full details and take your application 

You will become part of a fine fighting 
organization, and you will acquire training 
that will be of material benefit to you in 
later lite—and you will be helping preserve 
this grrat country of ours. A greater oppor- 
tunity no young man could ask for in a time 
like this than to become a member Uncle 
Sam’s fighting Navy. 
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China’s Story Is Inspiring 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein a splendid article written 
by Lester Allen, appearing in the Boston 
Post of Sunday, August 23, 1942. about 
China and its brave people, which ¢ 
American should read. The of 
sacrifice of the brave people of China is 
an example to those still in the United 
States when they have to make any 
personal sacrifices to help our country 
win this war. 


very 


spirit 


The article follows: 

Cuina’s Story Is INSPIRING—-COUNTRY'S FIGHT 
AGAINST JAPAN SHOWS VALOR AND SACRI- 
FICE—FURNISHES OBJECT LESSON FOR AMER- 
ICANS 

(By Lester Allen) 
When the war seems to go badly and the 
day by day news from the fighting fronts 
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is gloomy, Americans may turn to the experi- 
ence of fighting China, which through 5 


years of war against Japanese aggression has 
gained strength, confidence, and honor—in 


retreat. 

Hemmed in by Japanese fighting forces the 
Chinese have just completed a factual revi 
of the 5 years of warfare, seni it leaping across 
space by short wave from Chungking, the first 
radio-transmitted volume of its kind— 








made 





public last week by the Chinese News Service, 
an inspiring message to the world 
The information contained in this revi 

of China’s 5 years of war will make any 
American, grumbling over petty matters such 
as meat shortages, gasoline rationin fuel 
rationing, and sugar rationing, blush for 
shame. Uninformed Americans may say 





casually that China has 
by the United States in 


been financed largely 


its war effort. The 











reverse is true. China has been supported 
in its war against aggression rekindled 
national spirit and a sense of hon > ke 

that hundreds of thousands of toiling 





Chinese have staggered over rough m it 
trails carrying incredible burdens of tung 
to pay off the money fr 
United States 
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STRATEGY 
From the military siti 
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believed to be the main C ese force, only 
to find that they were enveloped in a pocket 
and that strong Chinese armies, which seem«e 
to spring out of the ground, were closing 
on their flanks and their rear. In the f 
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avoid a repetition of the first mistake and 
protected their flanks until they believed 
themselves safe. And then the elusive Chi- 
nese armies sprang up and fell upon the 
fignks and rear. 

In the battle of Ichang in October 1941 
Chinese troops, supported only by a few 
mountain pieces and a single light bombing 
attack, stormed the Japanese position and 
took it. They could have held the city ex- 
cent for the fact that the Japanese, in typi- 
cal barbarous disregard of the war conven- 
tions, used gas and literally choked the Chi- 
nese troops loose from the city. 

The battle of western Chekiang in May 
June of this year in which the Japs 
gathered troops at Hangchow to probe for 
the air fields from which they believed Gen. 
Jimmy Doolittle had launched his air at- 
tack against Tokyo, converged on the rail- 
road city of Kinhwa on May 24. Again the 
Japanese used poison gas to loosen the grip 
of the defenders after they had lost 5,000 
men in three unsuccessful assaults. 


and 


WHAT CHINA NEEDS 


China needs heavy artillery and planes, 
but not much more, to win battles. They 
are sensible enough to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of creating an effective air force of 
their own overnight. They have adopted the 
next best expedient and created air fields 
for the United States. This is the assurance 
radioed from Chungking. Another impor- 
tant step taken by the Chinese is the con- 
struction of new air fields and the improve- 
ment of existing ones so that the allied air 
oreces can have more bases for attack on 
Japan proper 

“Advanced fields with underground fuel 
and bomb depots dot the Chinese provinces. 
Major bases in rear provinces are strategically 
located and are well constructed although 
devoid of pretentious hangars and above- 
ground structures. Often hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are mobilized to level a gigantic 
field out of hills, valleys, and farms. With 
picks and spades the Chinese farmers whose 
forefathers built the Great Wall and the 
Grand Canal today build air fields that will 
one a serve as springboards for aerial at- 

} Japan.” The Chinese are mak- 

af their Shangri-la. They are 
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Since thi n the Chinese have built 
10,000 kilome ; of new highways, and are 
juilding several more long strategic highways 
like the Burma Road to link them with their 
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half the tea produced in China for export 
goes to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. It means that these goods are hauled 
by highway on camel back, by elephants, or 
packed by humans. The transportation dif- 
ficulty is staggering, but the Chinese have 
kept their agreements scrupulously. 

The Chinese railroad-building effort would 
be heartbreaking to any people but the pa- 
tient and courageous Chinese. They have 
monotonously built railroads, seen them de- 
molished by military necessity, picked the 
rails up on their backs, carried them to new 
locations and built anew only to have the 
rail lines wrecked again. 

A fine example of their tenacity and will 
to win is shown in the case of the Chientang 
River Bridge, which made fast rail connection 
from east tc west in Chekiang Province pos- 
sible. It was finished in November 1937, 
after 3 years’ work. It was used for a month. 
Then the Japanese advanced and the Chi- 
nese resolutely dynamited the bridge and 
wrecked it so that it couldn't be used against 
them. 

Railroad men the world over know the 
limitations of the Chinese railroads. From 
July to December 1937 the Chinese railroads 
moved a total of 4,467,376 men and 1,236,629 
tons of materials. After the evacuation of 
the old capital, Nanking, the Peiping- 
Hankow Railroad ran 30 trains a day. From 
January to June 1938 the railroads in the 
war areas moved 4,337,770 men and 1,146,998 
tons of material. They kept the Lunghai 
Railroad running even though Japanese bat- 
teries on the opposite bank of the Yellow 
River at Tungkwan kept up an incessant 
barrage on the tracks, blasting great gaps 
in the right-of-way. 

BUILDING NEW RAILROADS 


In the most recent period from the begin- 
ning of 1941 up to the present the Chinese 
dismantled sections of the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
railroad, the Canton-Hankow railroad, and 
the Lunghai railroad, to build new raiiroads 
in the Free Chinese areas. Locomotives, rails, 
car shops, rolling stock—everything—was 
picked up and moved away so that all the 
Japs found were demolished rights-of-way. 
And in that same period the Chinese moved 
9,492,963 men and 1,168,000 tons of material 
on their railroads. 

The ministry of railways has two cardinal 
principles. Keep the lines open so long as 
the Chinese can use them. When the Japs 
threaten, pick up the roads and rebuild them 
elsewhere. It has been done by the 
Wiliing work of hundreds of thousands of 
laboring men, all determined to beat the 
Japs. 

On the eve of the war, China had 20 blast 
furnaces with a total capacity of 4,210 tons. 
These were lost to the Japanese. Today in 
interior provinces China has 12 new blast 
furnaces, and scores of small native furnaces 
producing pig iron. Bessemer converters built 
with the most incredible ingenuity are turn- 
ing this iron into steel, and all the metal 
into China’s war machine to supple- 
ment the arms coming in from outside. 

The Japanese did not reckon with the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the Chinese 
workers when they launched their armies on 
what they termed “the China Incident.” 
Chinese industriai cooperatives are really 
phantom industries, which, time after time, 
have been moved overnight to keep on pro- 
ducing supplies and arms for the Chinese 
forces Blacksmiths, gunsmiths powder 
makers, weavers, shoemakers, and all sorts 
of artisans think nothing of moving an en- 
tire industry hundreds of miles and setting 
up pr 


only 


goes 


nN again. 


GUERRILLA TROOPS ACTIVE 

The guerrilla troops operating behind Jap- 
anese lines have their own guerrilla coopera- 
ives. Often the Japs have experienced the 
ffect of the guerrilla effort A countryside 
eemingly peopled by dull farmers suddenly 
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becomes an armed camp out of which a 
strong armed force of Chinese spring to at- 
tack the invaders. Before the Japs can mass 
a force to crush the attack, the guerrillas 
have faded away, taking with them their 
arms, their industries, and their stock. 

The food situation in China is improving, 
in spite of the war. It is estimated that food 
enough is being produced to feed all but 7.5 
percent of the population. Actually 7.5 per- 
cent of the people do not starve. The whole 
peop!> go on short rations. But, this is being 
remedied by an intensive campaign of double 
cropping. Formerly, rice paddies produced 
only one crop a year. Now hundreds of 
thousands of acres are producing two crops. 

To the American Volunteer Group the Chi- 
nese are profoundly grateful. The members 
of that force of 300 Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps pilots who volunteered to fight on 
China’s side before the United States got 
into the war are esteemed as household gods 
in China. The Chinese supply, in this ra- 
dioed report, the first roundup of the ac- 
complishments of this group. In 4% months 
the Flying Tigers shot down 200 Japanese 
planes over Yunnan and Burma. These were 
confirmed victories. The Tigers lost 15 planes, 
had 12 pilots killed and 4 wounded. The 
probable victories, unconfirmed, amount to 
another 100 planes. Brig. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault, who for 5 years before he took 
command of the American Volunteer Group 
was chief instructor of the Chinese air force, 
sometimes had to keep his pilots in the sky in 
Tomahawk planes with overage motors, but 
they created such dread among the Jap Zero 
pilots that frequently the Japs avoided en- 
gagement and fied, rather than risk an 
encounter. 

Chinese antiaircraft gunners have given 
& good account of themselves, having on one 
occasion shot down three planes with one 
shell. This was at Kintang in 1937. They 
hit a Jap bomber directly, and the explod- 
ing plane destroyed two more Jap bombers 
It is a world’s record for antiaircraft crew 


CHINESE AIR FORCE RESOURCEFUL 


The Chinese Air Force seldom gives indi- 
vidual credit to a pilot, because the Chinese 
believe it is the credit belonging to a whole 
organization. They made exceptions in the 
cases of Second Lt. Ven Sai-Wen, of the 
Meteor group, who made a forced landing be- 
hind Japanese lines at Shanghai, killed a 
number of Japanese pilots with his pistol, 
and then killed himself rather than be taken 
prisoner; First Lt. Shen Tsung-Hui, of the 
East China Sea group, who sank a Jap war- 
ship in a suicide dive; and Second Lt. Chen 
Hwai-Min, of the Hawk group, who fought 
off a Japanese attack over Hankow with a 
damaged plane. The Chinese Air Force has 
a motto: “Our bodies and planes will crash 
with enemy positions.” 

It is a motto fitting for the whole Chinese 
Nation. In 5 years of war they have changed 
their whole outlook. Where a few years ago 
a Chinese soldier was by 50 centuries of tra- 
dition a member of the lowest social order, 
he has now, through the travail of China's 
desperate need, become a man of honor 
among his own people. He has proven his 
courage, tenacity, and hardihood in a way 
the world admires. 

NEW CHINA HAS BEEN MADE 

A new China has been made, which, when 
the war ends, will astound the world by the 
swiftness of its social and economic revolu- 
tion. It is a China no longer a vassal state, 
a@ pauper republic, or a sleeping giant. It is 
awake, free, and standing erect—and is an 
ally of such enormous potentiality that Hiro- 
rito and Hitler fear for the future, for China 
can field 20,000,000 and battle-tested 
soldiers. 

Americans admired Finland because it paid 
the installments of its war debt on time. The 
Foo Shing Trading Corporation, which was 
set up to purchase and export wood oil to 
the United States under an Export-Import 


war 
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Bank agreement of February 1939, has, de- 
spite Japanese strangle holds on every avail- 
able shipping port, succeeded in sending to 
the United States enough wood oil to dis- 
charge China’s obligation to pay principal 
and interest on the loans in full. Sometimes 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese men and 
women struggled in single file over freezing 
mountain passes, staggering under burdens 
of cans of tung oil, but the agreement was 
kept. In Finland the German bombers tak- 
ing off from Petsamo hammer at American 
ships unloading supplies in Murmansk. The 
contrast is obvious, and the balance of honor 
rests with the Chinese. 

China, after 5 years of war, is marching on 
to victory after the most appalling hardships 
ever suffered by a nation; hardships that 
make Valley Forge look like a tea party. It’s 
a good thing to remember when the grum- 
bling starts. China! 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert the radio address de- 
livered by me in aid of the campaign to 
obtain enlistments in the Navy. Our 
Navy is making a record for heroism and 
effectiveness in battle in this war which 
has never before been equalled in its en- 
tire glorious history. 

The radio address referred to 
follows: 


My friends, on this occasion, the Navy De- 
partment has requested me to discuss with 
you “The Navy’s Challenge for Service.” 

As most of you know, the Navy depends 
entirely upon enlistments. And it needs 
men to outfit the vast new armada of ships 
and planes we are now building. 

Our people in the State of Washington 
know something of the tremendous prepara- 
tions which the Japs have been making for 
years. While we were building for peace, 
they were building for war. 

Make no mistake about it—the Japs are 
strong. They are so strong, that we have 
been kept on the defensive. But we don’t 
plan to stay that way. We are planning now 
for a grand offensive—an offensive that will 
sweep the Japanese and the other Axis 
powers from the seven seas. 

To that end, we who are your representa- 
tives in Congress have laid plans for the 
largest Navy the world has ever known—a 
Navy that will be larger than any yet to sail 
the seas. 

That expanded Navy is far beyond the blue- 
print stage. It is not something that is only 
being talked about. It is taking shape every 
day. 

Each day new 
ways. Fighting 


is as 


ships are sliding down the 
planes are rolling off the 
production lines. Every arsenal in the land 
is working night and day turning out shells 
and guns, the finest ships, the fastest planes, 
and the hardest-shooting guns the world has 
ever known, 

But ships, and planes, and guns, are only 
as good as the men who man them. So I 
have been asked to tell you something about 
the opportunities for service and self-im- 
provement which the Navy offers you. 

In the Navy you will find almost every type 
of work. For the Navy today is more than 





just guns and ships. It is a vast technical 
organization, offering you the choice of 49 
skilled trades. The Navy wants skilled men. 
And it is willing to give you training that 
will make you a skilled expert. And it pays 
you while you learn. Right here is your 
chance to get a head start in life, by learning 
a trade that, when the war is over, will enable 
you to get a better job than you ever had 
before. Or, if you want to stay in the Navy, 
you can retire after 20 years with retirement 
pay that will enable you to live comfortably. 

Just think of it. The young men under 20 
who are going into the Navy now, will retire 
before they are 40 with an income guaranteed 
to them for the rest of their lives. And they 
will have a skilled trade they can practice 
if they want to increase their income. 

While older men are needed too, most of 
the men in the Navy are young. In fact, the 
average age of the enlisted men is only 194 
years. * * * The tremendous opportunities 
for education which the Navy offers appeals 
to them. 

You can take your pick—radio man, ma- 
chinist, carpenter, aviation pilot, cook, baker, 
metalsmith, fireman, painter, and dozens of 
others. 

If you have had special training or are par- 
ticularly experienced at your trade you have 
an opportunity to enter the Navy or the Naval 
Reserve with a petty officer’s rating—which 
will give the higher pay, allowances, and re- 
sponsibilities to which you are entitled. 

But even if you don’t possess any special 
qualification that does not disqualify you. 
The Navy affords you an opportunity to go 
to a trade school where you can get training 
in the work for which you show an aptitude. 
If you want to learn a trade, here’s your 
chance to get the finest training and to use 
the best equipment the world has to offer. 

And you'll be drawing pay while you learn. 
When you enlist as an apprentice seaman 
you’re paid $50 a month. After approximately 
2 months almost all apprentice seamen are 
automatically promoted with a proportionate 
raise in pay. 

Then you move ahead just as fast as your 
own skill permits. The. Navy wants you to 
get ahead, and the Navy will do everything 
possible to smooth the road for you. Over 
approximately 50 percent of the enlisted men 
in the Navy today are petty officers. And 
every promotion means an increase in pay 
and allowances. 

The world’s greatest naval air arm is now 
being built by the United States Navy. If 
you are interested in flying this is your 
chance. You may qualify as a pilot, avia- 
tion machinist, metalsmith, photographer, 
gunner, observer, parachute rigger, bomber, 
and many other jobs. And every bluejacket 
who receives flight orders, whether as a 
pilot or in any other capacity, automatically 
receives a 50-percent increase in pay. 

As an enlisted man in the Navy you'll have 
a great chance to win your wings as an officer 
pilot. You'll be given the world’s finest, 
fastest planes to fly—the Navy planes that 
are the spearhead of America’s attack. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men the 
finest fighting men in the world, and has 
done everything possible to care for their 
comfort and health, It provides the best 
medical and dental service absolutely free. 
Food, board, transportation, and clothing are 
all provided for. 

You can enlist today in either the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve. Enlistment in 
the Regular Navy is for 6 years. Enlistment 
in the Naval Reserve is for 2, 3, or 4 years— 
with the provision that you are free to re- 
turn to civilian life as soon as possible after 
the war. Any patriotic, red-blooded Ameri- 
can man between the ages of 17 and 50 can 
apply. 

The United Navy is the world’s 
greatest training and conditioning school 

When you enlist in the Navy, you are im- 
mediately sent to a training station. And you 
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travel in style—you eat in the diner, and you 
sleep in the Pullman. The Navy wants high- 
class men, and it believes in giving them that 
kind of treatment. 

When you check in, you get your uni- 
forms—complete outfits for winter and sum- 
mer—over $133 worth of clothes, the best the 
Navy can buy. 

At the training school you learn naval 
history, naval traditions, and naval regula- 
tions. Then, if you qualify, you go to a 
Navy trade school. Here you get 
ing in your chosen field, no matter 
might be. 

And I would like to point out here that 
selected group of men from the Regular Navy 
and Reserves are chosen each year nd 
Annapolis. Your Congressman and Senators 
have far more requests for appointment 
Annapolis than they can fill. So why not 
take advantage of this other training whi 
the Navy has to offer and work your 4 

Your shipmates will be fighters—the 
of fighters which America needs to 
free. 

Residents of the State of Washington know 
that the war is very close at hand. Already 
the Japs have made landings on the Aleutians. 
An enemy air raid is a constant threat. The 
United States Navy is the armed bulwark 
that can stave off that threat. Only so long 
as our Navy is powerful enough to keep Jap 
carriers far from our shores will we be free 
of air raids. 
enough to blast enemy transports—as they 
did in the Coral Sea and at Midway—will we 
be free of invasion. 

Our Navy has suffered losses. Even so, 
casualties have been low. To date the Navy 
has lost fewer men in this entire war than 
were lost in one hard day’s fighting on land 
during World War No. 1 

Ours is a precious heritage. It is worth 
fighting for. We are in a war we did not 
seek. It was thrust upon us. And now 
there can only be one conclusion—the utter 
and complete destruction of the Japanese 
Empire and all it stands for; the destruc- 
tion of Adolf Hitler and all his tub-thumping, 
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goose-stepping cohorts; and his ally, Mus- 
solini. 
Right now the United States Navy is a 


mighty fortress between us and destruction. 
No one has any illusions about what would 
happen if the Japs invaded our shores—the 
Navy is protecting your homes and your 
friends from that. And, finally, the day will 
come when the Navy will carry the battle 
to the enemy’s own shores 

The great shipyards of the Pacific North- 
west are turning out ships to make that 
Navy strong. And the Pacific Northwest, too, 
is giving the men to man those ships. I am 
informed by the Navy Department that in 


the single month of May 129 young men 
from our congressional district enlisted in 
the Navy. That is a record of which we can 


all be proud. And I am informed that, while 
exact figures have not been made public, the 
number has increased constantly since that 
time. You can be proud of them—you 
mothers and fathers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts of these young men who have joined 
the Navy. They are serving their country 
in its hour of need, and at the s: 
they are learning much that will be of bene- 
fit to them in later life. 

And you, young men of the district—why 
not join them—your friends and neighb 
who have already gone in? Become their 
shipmates. They are fighting for you. Why 
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not get in and fight with them side by side? 
Your country will be proud of you, and you 
will be proud of yourself. And when you 
come back you'll be equipped for a better 
job. 

There are Navy recruiting offices at Aber- 
deen, Chehalis, Kelso, Olympia, and Van- 
couver. The officers there will give you de- 
tails and take your application 

Do not hesitate. Join the Navy and get 


in the fight. 
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@ repetition of the first mistake and 
lanks until they believed 
themselves safe. And then the elusive Chi- 
nese armies sprang up and fell upon the 
fignks and rear 

In the 


Chinese 


their 


mountain light bombing 
attack, stormed the Japanese position and 

} e} held the city ex- 
cept for the fact th he Japanese, in typi- 
cal irbarous gard of the war conven- 
tions, used gas and literally choked the Chi- 
nese troops loose from the city. 

The battl f western Chekiang in May 
and June of this year in which the Japs 
gathered troops at Hangchow to probe for 
the air fields from which they believed Gen. 
Doolittle had launched his air at- 
zainst Tokyo, converged on the rail- 
road city of Kinhwa on May 24. Again the 
Japanese used poison gas to loosen the grip 
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radioed from Chungking. Another impor- 
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struction of new air fields and the improve- 
ment of existing ones so that the allied air 
forces can have more bases for attack on 
Japan proper 
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“Advanced fields with underground fuel 
and bomb depots dot the Chinese provinces. 
Major bases in rear provinces are strategically 
located and are well constructed although 
devoid of pretentious hangars and above- 
ground structures. Often hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are mobilized to level a gigantic 
field out of hi valleys, and farms. With 
picks and spad the Chinese farmers whose 
forefather it the Great Wall and the 
Grand Ca ] fields that will 
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half the tea produced in China for export 
goes to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. It means that these goods are hauled 
by highway on camel back, by elephants, or 
packed by humans, The transportation dif- 
ficulty is staggering, but the Chinese have 
kept their agreements scrupulously. 

The Chinese railroad-building effort would 
be heartbreaking to any people but the pa- 
tient and courageous Chinese. They have 
monotonously built railroads, seen them de- 
molished by military necessity, picked the 
rails up on their backs, carried them to new 
locations and built anew only to have the 
rail lines wrecked again. 

A fine example of their tenacity and will 
to win is shown in the case of the Chientang 
River Bridge, which made fast rail connection 
from east to west in Chekiang Province pos- 
sible. It was finished in November 1937, 
after 3 years’ work. It was used for a month. 
Then the Japanese advanced and the Chi- 
nese resolutely dynamited the bridge and 
wrecked it so that it couldn’t be used against 

hem. 

Railroad men the world over know the 
limitations of the Chinese railroads. From 
July to December 1937 the Chinese railroads 
moved a total of 4,467,376 men and 1,236,629 
tons of materials. After the evacuation of 
the old capital, Nanking, the Peiping- 
Hankow Railroad ran 30 trains a day. From 
January to June 1938 the railroads in the 
war areas moved 4,337,770 men and 1,146,998 
tons of material. They kept the Lunghai 
Railroad running even though Japanese bat- 
teries on the opposite bank of the Yellow 
River at Tungkwan kept up an incessant 
barrage on the tracks, blasting great gaps 
in the right-of-way. 

BUILDING NEW RAILROADS 

In the most recent period from the begin- 
ning of 1941 up to the present the Chinese 
dismantled sections of the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
railroad, the Canton-Hankow railroad, and 
the Lunghai railroad, to build new raiiroads 
in the Free Chinese areas. Locomotives, rails, 
car shops, rolling stock—everything—was 
picked up and moved away so that all the 
Japs found were demolished rights-of-way. 
And in that same period the Chinese moved 
9,492,963 men and 1,168,00 ns of material 
on their railroads 

The ministry of railway s two cardinal 
pl Keep the lines open so long as 
the Chinese can use them. When the Japs 
threaten, pick up the roads and rebuild them 
elsewhere It has only been done by the 
Wiliing work of hundreds of thousands of 
laboring men, all determined to beat the 
Japs. 

On the eve of the war, China had 20 blast 
furnaces with a total capacity of 4,210 tons. 
These were lost to the Japanese. Today in 
interior provinces China has 12 new blast 
furnaces, and scores of small native furnaces 
producing pigiron. Bessemer converters built 
with the most incredible ingenuity are turn- 
ing this iron into steel, and all the metal 
goes into China’s war machine to suppie- 
ment the arms coming in from outside 

The Japanese did not reckon with the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the Chinese 
workers when they launched their armies on 
what they termed “the China Incident.” 
Chinese industriai cooperative ure 
phantom industries, which, time 
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becomes an armed camp out of which a 
strong armed force of Chinese spring to at- 
tack the invaders. Before the Japs can mass 
a force to crush the attack, the guerrillas 
have faded away, taking with them their 
arms, their industries, and their stock. 

The food situation in China is improving, 
in spite of the war. It is estimated that food 
enough is being produced to feed all but 7.5 
percent of the population. Actually 7.5 per- 
cent of the people co not starve. The whole 
peop!> go on short rations. But, this is being 
remedied by an intensive campaign of double 
cropping. Formerly, rice paddies produced 
only one crop a year. Now hundreds of 
thousands of acres are producing two crops 

To the American Volunteer Group the Chi- 
nese are profoundly grateful. The member 
of that force of 300 Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps pilots who volunteered to fight on 
China’s side before the United States got 
into the war are esteemed as household gcd 
in China. The Chinese supply, in this ra- 
dioed report, the first roundup of the ac- 
complishments of this group. In 434 months 
the Flying Tigers shot down 200 Japanese 
planes over Yunnan and Burma. These were 
confirmed victories. The Tigers lost 15 planes 
had 12 pilots killed and 4 wounded. The 
probable victories, unconfirmed, amount to 
another 100 planes. Brig. Gen. Claire I 
Chennault, who for 5 years before he took 
command of the American Volunteer Group 
was chief instructor of the Chinese air force, 
sometimes had to keep his pilots in the sky in 
Tomahawk planes with overage motors, but 
they created such dread among the Jap Zero 
pilots that frequently the Japs avoided en- 
gagement and fied, rather than risk an 
encounter. 

Chinese antiaircraft gunners have given 
a good account of themselves, having on one 
occasion shot down three planes with one 
shell. This was at Kintang in 1937. They 
hit a Jap bomber directly, and the explod- 
ing plane destroyed two more Jap bombers 
It is a world’s record for antiaircraft crew 

CHINESE AIR FORCE RESOURCEFUL 

The Chinese Air Force seldom gives indi- 
vidual credit to a pilot, because the Chinese 
believe it is the credit belonging to a whole 
organization. They made exceptions in the 
cases of Second Lt. Ven Sai-Wen, of th 
Meteor group, who made a forced landing be- 
hind Japanese lines at Shanghai, killed a 
number of Japanese pilots with his pistol, 
and then killed himself rather than be taken 
prisoner; First Lt. Shen Tsung-Hui, of the 
East China Sea group, who sank a Jap war- 
ship in a suicide dive; and Second Lt. Chen 
Hwai-Min, of the Hawk group, who fought 
off a Japanese attack over Hankow with a 
damaged plane. The Chinese Air Force has 
a motto: “Our bodies and planes will crash 
with enemy positions.” 

It is a motto fitting for the whole Chinese 
Nation. In 5 years of war they have changed 
their whole outlook. Where a few years ago 
a Chinese soldier was by 50 centuries of tra- 
dition a member of the lowest social order, 
he has now, through the travail of China’s 
desperate need, become a man of honor 
among his own people. He has proven hi 
courage, tenacity, and hardihood in a way 
the world admires. 

NEW CHINA HAS BEEN MADE 

A new China has been made, which, whe 
the war ends, will astound the world by the 
swiftness of its social and economic revolu- 
tion. It is a China no longer a vassal state 
a pauper republic, or a sleeping giant. It is 
awake, free, and standing erect—and is an 
ally of such enormous potentiality that Hiro- 
rito and Hitler fear for the future, for Chin 
can field 20,000,000 war and battle-tested 
soldiers. 

Americans admired Finland because it paid 
the installments of its war debt on time. The 
Foo Shing Trading Corp I 
set up to purchase a1 xport wood oil to 
the United States under an Export-Import 



















































































Bank agreement of February 1939, has, de- 
spite Japanese strangle holds on every avail- 
able shipping port, succeeded in sending to 
the United States enough wood oil to dis- 
charge China’s obligation to pay principal 
and interest on the loans in full. Sometimes 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese men and 
women struggled in single file over freezing 
mountain passes, staggering under burdens 
of cans of tung oil, but the agreement was 
kept. In Finland the German bombers tak- 
ing off from Petsamo hammer at American 
ships unloading supplies in Murmansk. The 
contrast is obvious, and the balance of honor 
rests with the Chinese. 

China, after 5 years of war, is marching on 
to victory after the most appalling hardships 
ever suffered by a nation; hardships that 
make Valley Forge look like a tea party. It’s 
a good thing to remember when the grum- 
bling starts. China! 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert the radio address de- 
livered by me in aid of the campaign to 
obtain enlistments in the Navy. Our 
Navy is making a record for heroism and 
effectiveness in battle in this war which 
has never before been equalled in its en- 
tire glorious history. 

The radio address referred to is as 
follows: 

My friends, on this occasion, the Navy De- 
partment has requested me to discuss with 
you “The Navy's Challenge for Service.” 

As most of you know, the Navy depends 
entirely upon enlistments. And it needs 
men to outfit the vast new armada of ships 
and planes we are now building. 

Our people in the State of Washington 
know something of the tremendous prepara- 
tions which the Japs have been making for 
years. While we were building for peace, 
they were building for war. 

Make no mistake about it—the Japs are 
strong. They are so strong, that we have 
been kept on the defensive. But we don’t 
plan to stay that way. We are planning now 
for a grand offensive—an offensive that will 
sweep the Japanese and the other Axis 
powers from the seven seas. 

To that end, we who are your representa- 
tives in Congress have laid plans for the 
largest Navy the world has ever known—a 
Navy that will be larger than any yet to sail 
the seas. 

That expanded Navy is far beyond the blue- 
print stage. It is not something that is only 
being talked about. It is taking shape every 


day. 
Each day new ships are sliding down the 
ways. Fighting planes are rolling off the 


production lines. Every arsenal in the land 
is working night and day turning out shells 
and guns, the finest ships, the fastest planes, 
and the hardest-shooting guns the world has 
ever known. 

But ships, and planes, and guns, are only 
as good as the men who man them. Sol 
have been asked to tell you something about 
the opportunities for service and self-im- 
provement which the Navy offers you. 

In the Navy you will find almost every type 
of work. For the Navy today is more than 





just guns and ships. It is a vast technical 
organization, offering you the choice of 49 
skilled trades. The Navy wants skilled men. 
And it is willing to give you training that 
will make you a skilled expert. And it pays 
you while you learn. Right here is your 
chance to get a head start in life, by learning 
a trade that, when the war is over, will enable 
you to get a better job than you ever had 
before. Or, if you want to stay in the Navy, 
you can retire after 20 years with retirement 
pay that will enable you to live comfortably. 

Just think of it. The young men under 20 
who are going into the Navy now, will retire 
before they are 40 with an income guaranteed 
to them for the rest of their lives. And they 
will have a skilled trade they can practice 
if they want to increase their income. 

While older men are needed too, most of 
the men in the Navy are young. In fact, the 
average age of the enlisted men is only 19% 
years. * * * The tremendous opportunities 
for education which the Navy offers appeals 
to them. 

You can take your pick—radio man, ma- 
chinist, carpenter, aviation pilot, cook, baker, 
metalsmith, fireman, painter, and dozens of 
others, 

If you have had special training or are par- 
ticularly experienced at your trade you have 
an opportunity to enter the Navy or the Naval 
Reserve with a petty officer’s rating—which 
will give the higher pay, allowances, and re- 
sponsibilities to which you are entitled. 

But even if you don’t possess any special 
qualification that does not disqualify you. 
The Navy affords you an opportunity to go 
to a trade school where you can get training 
in the work for which you show an aptitude. 
If you want to learn a trade, here’s your 
chance to get the finest training and to use 
the best equipment the world has to offer. 

And you'll be drawing pay while you learn. 
When you enlist as an apprentice seaman 
you’re paid $50 a month. After approximately 
2 months almost all apprentice seamen are 
automatically promoted with a proportionate 
raise in pay. 

Then you move ahead just as fast as your 
own skill permits. The. Navy wants you to 
get ahead, and the Navy will do everything 
possible to smooth the road for you. Over 
approximately 50 percent of the enlisted men 
in the Navy today are petty officers. And 
every promotion means an increase in pay 
and allowances. 

The world’s greatest naval air arm is now 
being built by the United States Navy. If 
you are interested in flying this is your 
chance. You may qualify as a pilot, avia- 
tion machinist, metalsmith, photographer, 


gunner, observer, parachute rigger, bomber, 
and many other jobs. And every bluejacket 
who receives flight orders, whether as a 


pilot or in any other capacity, automatically 
receives a 50-percent increase in pay. 

As an enlisted man in the Navy you'll have 
a great chance to win your wings as an officer 
pilot. You'll be given the world’s finest, 
fastest planes to fly—the Navy planes that 
are the spearhead of America’s attack. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men the 
finest fighting men in the world, and has 


done everything possible to care for their 
comfort and health. It provides the best 
medical and dental service absolutely free. 


Food, board, transportation, and clothing are 
all provided for. 

You can enlist today in either the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve. Enlistment in 
the Regular Navy is for 6 years. Enlistment 
in the Naval Reserve is for 2, 3, or 4 years— 
with the provision that you are free to re- 
turn to civilian life as soon as possible after 
the war. Any patriotic, red-blooded Ameri- 
can man between the ages of 17 and 50 can 
apply. 

The United States Navy is the wo! 
greatest training and conditioning school 

When you enlist in the Navy, you are 
mediately sent to a training station. 
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travel in style—you eat in the diner, and you 
sleep in the Pullman. The Navy wants high- 
class men, and it believes in giving them that 


kind of treatment. 

When you check in, you get your uni- 
forms—complete outfits for winter sum- 
mer—over $133 worth of clothes, the best the 
Navy can buy. 

At the training school you iva 
history, naval traditions, and naval regula- 
tions. Then, if you qualify, you g f 
Navy trade school. Here you get expert train- 
ing in your chosen field, no matter what it 
might be. 

And I would like to point out here that a 
selected group of men from the Regular 
and Reserves are chosen each year t 











Annapolis. Your Congressman and Senators 
have far more requests for appointment to 
Annapolis than they can fill. So why not 





take advantage of this other training wl! 
the Navy has to offer and work yourself up 

Your shipmates will be fighters—the ki 
of fighters which America needs to keep 
free. 

Residents of the State of Washington kn 
that the war is very close at hand. Already 
the Japs have made landings on the Al 
An enemy air raid is a constant threat 
United States Navy is the armed bulv 
that can stave off that threat. Only so longs 
as our Navy is powerful enough to keep Jap 
carriers far from our shores will we be 
of air raids. And only as that Navy iss 
enough to blast enemy transports—as they 
did in the Coral Sea and at Midway—wi!l we 
2e free of invasion. 
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ur Navy has suffered losses. Even so, 
casualties have been low. To date the Navy 
has lost fewer men in this entire war than 
were lost in one hard day’s fighting on land 
during World War No. 1. 
Ours is a precious heritage. It is worth 
fighting for. We are in a war we did not 
seek. It was thrust upon us. And now 


there can only be one conclusion—the 
and complete destruction of the Japanese 
Empire and all it stands for; the destruc- 
tion of Adolf Hitler and all his tub-thumpi 








goose-stepping cohorts; and his ally, Mu 
solini. 
Right now the United States Navy is a 


nighty fortress between us and destruction. 
No one has any illusions about what 





I would 
happen if the Japs invaded our shores—the 
Navy is protecting your homes and your 


friends from that. And, finally, the day will 
come when the Navy will carry the battle 
to the enemy’s own shores 

The great shipyards of the Pacific North- 
west are turning out ships to make that 
Navy strong. And the Pacific Northwest, too, 
is giving the men to man those ships I am 
informed by the Navy Department in 
the single month of May 129 young men 
from our congressional district enlisted in 
the Navy. That is a record of which we can 
all be proud. And Iam informed that, while 
exact figures have not been made public, 
number has increased constantly 
time. You can be proud of 
mothers and fathers and sisters and 
hearts of these young men who have j 
the Navy. They are serving 
in its hour of need, and at 
they are learning much that will be of bene- 
fit to them in later life. 

And you, young men of the district 
not join them—your friends and neighb 
who have already gone in? Become their 
shipmates. They are fig yfor you. Why 
not get in and fight with them side |} 
Your country will be proud of you, and 
will be proud of yourself. And when you 
come back you'll be equipped for a better 


that 


the 
since that 
them—you 
sweet- 
ined 
their coun 


the same time 


“tit 
U1 





job. 

There are Navy recruiting offices at Aber- 
deen, Chehalis, Kelso, Olympia d Van- 
couver. The officers ther ll give you de- 
tails and take your ay 

Do not hesitate. J and get 





in the fight. 
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Andrew T. Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YCRK 


HON 


SE OF REPRI 


ENTATIVES 


under 

é in the REcorpD, 
following biography of the 
Sullivan, of Brooklyn, 

ed in the New York 
Sullivan was post- 

luring President 


administration in 


ortune and pleasure to 
ver many years and 
and respect in 

his friends and 

life spent in 


ty in which he 


president of the Nassau Trust Co., a new in- 
stitution organized by a number of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s Williamsburgh political associates. 
The new president attracted depositors from 
all parts of Brooklyn, particularly from po- 
litical, fraterzial, and church circles in which 
Mr. Sullivan had been most active. He served 
as president until June 1914, when the trust 
company was merged with the Mechanics 
Bank. Then he became a vice president of 
the Mechanics Bank, a position he continued 
to hold after the Mechanics Bank was con- 
solidated with the Brooklyn Trust Co. in 
1929. He retired from active banking on 
July 1, 1931 but continued as a trustee of the 
Kings County Savings Bank 

Mr. Sullivan was a member of the board of 
education of the city of Brooklyn during the 
last 4 years before Brooklyn’s consolidation 
with the city of New York. 

Promin j 
commissioner 2, it is understood he de- 
clined the Named a member of the 
board of assessors by Mayor Hylan in 1918, he 
continued in this capacity until 1934. 

He resided at 933 St. Marks Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, a few doors away from the McCooey 
hom 

He was promir n the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Emerald Society, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, and the Holy Name So- 
ciety of his parish. He was a life member of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
and a member of the Brooklyn Lodge of Elks, 
the Roi Catholic Orphan Asylum Society 
of Brooklyn, and the Madison Democratic 

iD 


Mr. Sullivan leaves tl 


public service 


e daughters, Mrs. 


ire 
James G. Wallace, Mrs, John J. Halpin, and 
Miss Vera Sullivan. 


National Stock Taking 
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EXTENSION OF F 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
’ MASSACHUSETTS 
EPRESENTATIVES 
27, 1942 
McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following editorial 


gust 22, 1942: 


un- 


j near in the 
he voices of critics 
self-seekins 


ict of the w : 
and when all 


kerers, armcha 
viduals must 
> concerns 


y of the 


own 
comes 


serious de- 

ars after the 

d optimism, 
nonessentials, 

to lead our 

and the sea, and 

ill vastly improve the mo- 
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Business must accustom itself to the fact 
that earnings are not going to be as great 
as those of peacetime years. Labor must 
steel itself to the knowledge that while more 
wages are being earned than ever before, no 
spending spree is possible and much of th 
increased earnings must be plowed back into 
the wa 

Struggles for place and power and prefer- 
ment in the Government must cease. The 
standard of fitness for leadership, whether 
is a Donald Nelson or a corporal in the Army 
should and must be competence. 

On the production front, what has been 
accomplished since the dreamy days of 19 
is incredible and inspiring. On the 
fronts, American arms in their first bitter 
tests have been victorious, given anythil 
like equality. It is only on the domestic 
front that we have failed 

Gasoline rationing, fuel shortages, beef 
shortages, and ail the other symptoms of war- 
time living experienced by the civilian po} 
lation are indications of the lamentable fail 
ure of the public to discipline itself in the 
regimen of war. The reaction of the aver 
citizen to gasoline rationing has been mn 


— “How n 


it 


' Y 
V 


How much can I save?” but 
I get?” ‘This is true of all the oth 
much can I get!” 
come for merciless se! 
average citizen 
war is a perpetuation of 
way life which, in the United States, t 
the freedoms of all the world. It is tl 
precious capstone of all our liberties. It is 
only acquired through self-sa 
served by eternal vigilance. 
I give!” 

The sacrifices and the vigilance must be 
national and not sectional, The entire Na- 
tion must share the burden of war and the 
load of hardship. T 
not be accomplished by d sion, by pick- 
ing the mote out of our brother’s eye. It 
will be accomplished by a realistic national 
stock-taking to determine what we have to 


share and making th f that 


that the 


‘ifice, and pre- 
“How much can 


YY 


The s! ring, however, will 


Another Smear Goes Haywire 


OF REM >T7 


IF REMARK 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MIC 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. 
leave granted to ex 
the Recorp, I i 
articl 

Prior to Pe Harbor, both Preside 
candidates, Fr Delano Roosevelt 
Wendell L. Wil €, anno ed their uns 
able oppositi : try a § 
World War. 
that American bo} 
eign i 1 


HIGAN 


+ 


vember to 
nt importance 
ust be a unit 
are to win. 


could lose this war 

well do we kn¢ only a C 
mined effort will enable us to win. Yet 
administration, the New Deal politicians an 
it is hinted, Willkie nand most 
consistently and illogically that, while 


now de 












forgive the two presidential candidates for 
their lack of foresight, excuse their violation 
of their promises to keep us out of war, all 
those who opposed entry into the war should 
now be banished from public life and all 
spokesmen and publications which venture 
to criticize the administration should be 
silenced. 

To the smear and the purge so treacher- 
ously and to date so unsuccessfully carried 
on against Senators and Congressmen by the 
New Republic, Daily Worker, PM, and similar 
creators and distributors of disunity, was 
recently added the Department of Jus- 
tice’s investigation of the publishing of war 
news by the Chicago Tribune, the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, the New York Daily News, 
and some other newspapers. 

Contrary to all precedent, contrary to all 
criminal practice, the Attorney General's Of- 
fice announced that an investigation was to 
be made. That was the first step in a smear. 
Another Government office announced that 
the investigation was directed against the 
Chicago Tribune and the other papers named. 
The investigation has been held and the re- 
sult was the only result that could have been 
reached in a country where democracy exists, 
freedom of the press remains. 

The grand jury decided that neither the 
Tribune nor any of the other papers had 
given reason for any indictment. But the 
purpose of the smear had, in part, been ac- 
complished. It had been advertised to the 
country, yes, to our enemies, that here in 
America, the right of free speech, of a free 
press, was challenged; that a part of the 
press was disloyal. 

Here at home we understand that the move 
was a political one inspired, it is reported by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox who draws $60,000 
per year from a newspaper rival of the Trib- 
bune; a business competitor of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Abroad it may be pointed to as an attack 
on one of the “four freedoms.” 

Having failed in this, its latest smear, it 
is more than probable that those who would 
remake our Government will turn with added | 
bitterness and animosity on those Senators 
and Congressmen who are yet to be nomi- 
nated at the primaries; seek to defeat them. 
People throughout the United States, in both 
Republican and Democratic primaries which 
have been held, have demonstrated they 
neither need nor heed the advice nor the | 
demands of the Walter Winchells, New 
Republics, the Daily Workers, the PM’s nor 
the Communists. 

The people of this district have the intelli- 
gence necessary vo judge the qualifications of 
the candidates who present themselves. They 
have the knowledge to pass upon the ability 
of those candidates to serve the district intel- 
ligently. They need no advice from self- 
styled politicians. 
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Let’s Fight the Enemy, Not One Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1942 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I shall insert an editorial written by 
the able editor, Dr. Julian S. Miller, of 
the Charlotte Observer, on Monday, Au- 
gust 24. 
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This editorial is one which every citizen 
should read, and I deem it very appro- 
priate to bring it to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The editorial is as follows: 


LET’S FIGHT THE ENEMY, NOT ONE ANOTHER 


The first concept for all of us to have of 
this war is that America is fighting for its 
survival. 

How often that has been said and, seem- 
ingly, how many of the people of this coun- 
try behave as if they did not believe it. 

It’s downright moronic to get any other 
idea out ahead of that simple, practical, and 
grimly realistic fact. 

To be sure, America is fighting for ideals, 
but unless the Nation survives, what boots 
it even to cherish an ideal? It will no longer 
exist itself in order to battle on for noble 
dreams for other human societies. 

And this war which the Nation fights for 
its survival is for the survival of all the people 
of America. This is as much of a personal 
as it is a national crisis. 

Not merely for the survival of the white 
Americans but black Americans as well; not 
only for the survival of American gentiles 
but the survival, too, of American Jews; not 
only for the survival of the American em- 
ployer but the American employee also; not 
only for the survival of the so-called priv- 
ileged but equally for the survival of the so- 
called unprivileged. 

Let’s get this down straight. 

Either all of America survives 
it survives. 

The stake, therefore, of one Class or one 
group or one race or one religious sect is, in 
every respect, the equal of the stake of any 
other. 

The enemy against whom we contend is 
equally the enemy of one as the enemy of 
another of all the people, and of all the sev- 
eral classes of the American people 

We sink or swim together. We win or lose 
together. 

Thy, then, should we fight one another and 
waste our sorely needed energies on inter- 
necine strifes instead of utilizing them in 
combined effort full against the crowd that 
has defiantly boasted to destroy us all? 

And the whole Nation has too much fight- 
ing to do, too much sacrificing to do, too 
much blood to spill, too much dying to do, 
for its people to be breaking themselves up 
into little contentious and quarrelsome 
groups, giving unbridled rein to their cheap 
prejudices and racial hates and to be draw- 
ing the sword on one another instead of 
reserving the whole of their martial and mili- 
tant energies for the common foe of us all. 

Victory is going to be hard enough for this 
Nation to achieve eyen when it shall have 
buried all of these picayunish spites and 
social, racial, political, and religious feuds, 
and buckles down as one man strained 
the utmost to the one task that destiny has 
laid upon America. 

It is idiotic to suggest that the Nation can 
win or will win its war to survive, its war 
to keep its people alive and in their wonted 
way of free and sovereign citiz 
as it remains obsessed and torn asunder with 
its petty household quarrels 

And the time is now for the 


or none of 


to 


ens, so long 


Amory 





ple to start befriending instez v 

one another, to start cooperat ad 
contending with each other, to unite th 
resources, their energies, their wills, their 
all, to the end of defeating the outside 
Colossus of an enemy that threatens this 


Nation with extinction. 
And even now may be later than we think! 
It is not after we have settled, or foolishly 
thought to have settled, these tiny tom- 
toms that are at present being magnified. 
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It is not after we have vented all of our 
personal, social, racial, and political spleens 
on some groups or classes from whom we 
are different or with whom we disagree. 

That will be too late! 

The opportunity to do this job of guaran- 
teeing the survival of this Nation, insur- 
ing the lives of the American people against 
the death that has been planned for them 
by the ghouls of Berlin and Tokyo, is pass- 
ing with every tick of the clock and once 
gone, that opportunity is irretrievable. 

The unmeasured speed of the lightning 
flash would not overtake its swift flight nor 
the wings of seraphim halt its unreturning 
race. 

It is a case of a possible now versus a 
never. 

God knows Americans have far too much 
to fight for and to win than to fight among 
themselves and to win the trifling skirmishes 
which their prejudices inspire. 


of 





sure 





Milk as a Nutritive Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Dairy World for Au- 
gust 1942, written by Henry T. Scott, 
director of biological research, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, 
Wis., entitled “What Consumers Ought 
To Be Told About Nutrition of Milk.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT CONSUMERS OUGHT To BE ToLp AsBouT 
NUTRITION OF MILK 
(By Henry T. Scott, director of Biological Re- 
search, Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation, Madison, Wis.) 


IN 


For 10,000 years, mankind has know: 
value of milk; the earliest evid 
use milk by man was in Libyan 
rock paintings 9000 B. C. Desert 
North Africa unearthed by archaeol t 
vealed dark-skinned humans worshipping ; 
milk cow. In the United States of Americ 
milk was first required in the Plymoutl 
Colony because of the high infant mortality 
Today we find man more dev d to the cow 
than ever before; at present it is more in a 

a 
) 





nee howing 


of 











utilitarian way, as the world’s cow population 
has grown to 120,000,000, of which one-fifth 
will be found in the confines of our own 
country 

From this massed cow population, 50,000,- 
000,000 quarts of milk are produced annually 


_ 
e 








in the United States alone. No other sing 

focd can compete with milk because it is 
nature’s most complete dietary article. Y 

in spite of the fact that milk is endorsed by 
nutritionists and highly recommended as the 
cone basic food essential to a balanced nutri- 
tion, the consumption of milk in the United 
States and, as a matter of fact, throughout 
the world, seriously lags. The average per- 


son today, man of the street if y 


u will 4 not 


i, 1 I U 


receiving his proper quota of milk. Statistics 
on the average annual consumption of dairy 
products attest to this fact, as the average 
American consumes 153 quarts of milk, 17 
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pounds of butter, 6 pounds of cheese, and 
2 gallons of ice cream. If the above figures 
could be doubled, a real service to mankind 
would be pe rmed, the American public 
would be in a ter state of nutrition, and 
calcium, vitamin A, and riboflavin deficien- 
cies would disappear, other more or less com- 
mon deficiency eases would be curtailed, 
and a subs number of everyday com- 
plaints we hear about, for which the individ- 
medication, would be 
las-beens 

problem to the 
*>mphasized strongly. 
preciation 
blem confronting us 
withif our State is the 

1, the most imp 
production of an indis- 
ecently has approximated 
) quarts annually for Wis- 
recent more than our nearest 


the human 1 
rve the purpose, but 
ferent, unique, and ex- 

and aga 
contain 1 
and animal prcd- 
and sturdy, but 
that 
been put On a 


roved time 


ew decades 


d elements in the diet 

rious ways Certain ill- 

y Giseases are all too cCm- 

as the name implies, to 

t factors essential in 

Inadequate diet low- 

y sis ice, increases susceptibility 

‘tion, and predisposes the individual 

rain of conditions that are so insidious 
z7nition 

responsible in most 

by the dietitian and 

always appreciated by 

the street, or average 

is really food conscious. 

at the 


instances, 


lock at the average individual and tell him 
what state of deficiency existed within him, 
we would have a valuable yardstick. This 
would include the state of his body to absorb 
food, what metabolic processes may increase 
the need, not only growth and pregnancy but 
low-grade infection and elevated temperature 
as well. Man should be taught to eat what- 
ever he cares to, but his initial duty is to see 
that the essentials come first 

No one will deny that the main item in a 
day’s diet should be milk, because it fortifies 
and balances the diet at so many points. 
One quart of milk has the same energy value 
as 8 eggs and is composed of upward of 100 
recognized substances 

Subdividing these 
we first consider t 
is biologically com The sugar of milk, 
lactose roven to be very superior, 
as it has nutritive properties not possessed 
by other sugars. Milk is endowed with 11 

acids; the ritive properties of the 

fats in milk are, as with the sugar in milk, 
to be classed as very superior 

Fats in milk carry the all-important fat 
scluble vitamins A, D, and E, and also permit 
the proper utilization of sugar in the bcdy. 
Fats in milk are rapidly absorbed by the body 
and easily digested 

Having mentioned 
let us consider for 
stands in relation 
quart supplies. 


all-important entities, 
of milk, which 


soluble vitamins, 
ment where milk 
amount that l 


VITAMIN A 


The dairy industry has 
on the 


a virtual monopoly 
natural vitamin A available to man 
in milk, butter, and cheese. From milk alone 
we can secure one-half our daily needs; sup- 
plemented with butter and cheese, it may 
supply all of our requirements. Certainly 
with vegetables, salads, anc ther foods, our 


d 
chances of deficiency are slight 


VITAMIN D 


This fat soluble factor 
distributed in nature is nec¢ 
proper utilization of the 
and phosphorous in which milk so richly 
abounds. Nature was not so generous in her 
distribution of this vitamin, although as 

go, milk does contain a small amount. 
past decade various methods, such as 
irradiation, yeast feeding, and addition of 
tamin D supplements to milk, have provided 
means whereby this factor could be sat- 
incorporated in the milk supply. 

milk is richly en- 
1 nutrients 
of calcium, 
r vitamins in 

Furthern 
il studies have 
demonstrat min D when incorpo- 
rated in milk is more effective than when ad- 
ministered in other forms. This is probably 
e fact that it is distributed in a 
more or less perfec mulsion, fed over the 
course of the day as a regular food, permit- 

g a more complete or economic utilization 


calcium wi 


hich is sparsely 
ssary for the 
minerals calcium 


aque to th 


n D makes avyail- 


to be defined 
we complete the résumé ] at 
vitamins that we know to be essen- 
1; however, another great group of fac- 
tors, the water soluble vitamins, remains for 
consideration. We are hearing a great deal 
about them these days, and in many locali- 
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ties your baker is making available to you 
enriched bread, which is designed to bring 
the level of factors in the vitamin B com- 
plex up to whole-wheat content, so that the 
white loaf will supply these needed nutrients 

Perhaps it might be advisable at this junc- 
ture to summarize for you the part that the 
factors (B complex), just referred to, play in 
the nutrition of man. 

VITAMIN B, 

Lack of this factor does not permit proper 
digestion and metabolism of sugars. The 
digestion of carbohydrates stops before it be- 
comes available 

CH,COCOOH—CH,CHO + CO, 
Pyruvicacid Acetaldehyde 

The brain tissue loses its power to respire 
and pyruvic acid is a normal intermediary 
in sugar metabolism. This abnormality is 
not confined to the brain tissue, but is pres- 
ent to some extent in the kidney and heart 
muscle as well. This reaction is directly 
related to the enzyme system responsible for 
Sugar digestion, which cannot take place 
when vitamin B, is absent because cocar- 
boxylase is not present to permit oxygen 
uptake, which results in stagnation. You 
may wonder why during the past few years 
we have become so conscious of all these 
things when our forebears, apparently 
through ignorance, worried not. 

The answer is obvious: Our food habits 
and mode of living have changed with the 
times; in the Plymouth colony, the yearly 
consumption of sugar was 5 pounds per 
capita. In other words, it was a luxury. 
Today it is far from a luxury, and the yearly 
per capita consumption has risen to 112 
pounds. In the earlier years thiamin was 
more prevalent due to less refinement in food 
processing and milling. Today it is just the 
reverse; hence we must see to it that suf- 
ficient B, is supplied in the diet one way 
or another. In addition to its necessity in 
digestion of sugars. vitamin B, speeds up 
digestion, stimulates the appetite, prevents 
anorexia, and has a guiding influence over 
the nervous mechanism controlling gastric 
secretion. In complete absence of this fac- 
tor, beriberi and polyneuritis develop. One 
quart of milk supplies about one-fifth of our 
daily needs; therefore, the diet should be 
supplemented liberally with cereals and 
vegetables. 


RIBOFLAVIN, VITAMIN B, OR G 


This factor is widely distributed in nature, 
but not consumed in sufficient quantities, 
especially by the poorer classes, to assure 
proper intake, which could easily be reme- 
died by consumption of 1 quart of milk daily. 
Liver is a rich source, and flavin is found 
generally in all vegetables 

Riboflavin is of the nature of an enzyme, 

bly present in every living cell, and 
is concerned with the chemical reactions in- 
volved in cell respiration. The cell needs this 
ne in order to breathe. 


yeliow oxidation 


cannot manufacture it 
neither can the animal 
vin factor, which also is 
rr formation with phos- 


NICOTINIC ACID 


thought to be vitamin B, 
proven through the work 
and associates of the Wisconsin 
ltural Experiment Station, who showed 
that the factor necessa was a separate and 
capable of preventing the 
gra in man and black tongue in 
f while not a rich source, supplies 
about one-fifth of our daily needs on the 
basis of 1 quart intake, again a strong argu- 
ment that regardiles f the factor, milk for- 
tifies and balances the diet at many points. 
This factor may he obtained by supplement- 
ing the diet with meat, eggs, and vegetables. 


aispr¢ 
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VITAMIN C 


While no claims have been made for milk 
as an adequate source of vitamin C, never- 
theless, it does contribute significant 
amounts. It is true in processing milk, such 
as pasteurization, cooling, and aeration, 
some oxidation takes place which reduces the 
amount of this factor; however, the good 
accomplished by pasteurization and the nec- 
essary processing which follows so far over- 
shadows the slight loss in C that we much 
prefer the product to be 100 percent safe 
and rely on the time-honored citrus fruits, 
tomato juice, and vegetables to supply the 
antiscorbutic factor; however, its presence 
cannot be overlooked and is another example 
of the capacity of milk to fortify the diet 
with another entity of dietary significance. 


MINERALS 


Mineral elements essential in normal nu- 





trition include caicium, phosphorus, iron, 
opper, Manganese, magnesium, scdium, po- 
tassium, chlorine, iodine, and cobalt. These 


inorganic constituents are used by the body 
for the growth of the skeleton, the develop- 
ment of the soft tissues, and for maintaining 
normal body fluids. 

In the ash of milk all of the above minerals 
are to be found in practically sufficient quan- 
tities with the exception of iron, copper, 
iodine, and magnesium. It is true that some 
minerals are more important than others. 





Of all the minerals, calcium and phosphorus 


rank of first importance so far as milk is 
concerned. The reason for this is at once 
apparent because the human skeleton or body 
framework is 98 percent calcium phosphate. 
Furthermore, milk was designed as the major 


food for growth when mineral structures in 
the body are being elaborated. Of all the 
foods available to man or animal, no one 


single item compares with milk when these 
entities are being considered. 

One quart of milk supplies 
calcium and 0.9 gram of pho 
mrn needs 0.68 gram of <« 
grams of phosphorus. Growing children, 
pregnant and lactating women need more. 
One quart of milk a day assures us of our daily 
calcium needs and most of our phosphorus 
needs; however, witk respect to the latter, it 
is not so serious because of the fact that many 
foods as meats, cereals, and vegetables sup- 
ply this element in more or less optimum 
amount. 

However, when it comes to 
is not the case. If it were possible to take a 
census of the calcium needs of the average 
individual today, it could very well reveal that 
over 50 percent were actually suffering from 
a caicium starvation simply because the 
proper amount of milk is not a feature of 
their daily diet. If such were the case, this 
condition would not exist. The fact that it 
does is all too apparent, for without milk in 
the diet, it is simply impossible to supply the 
cne-fourth teaspconful of this mineral which 


1.15 grams of 
sphorus. Adult 
alcium and 1.32 





calcium, such 










is needed each day. This statement is not 
based upon thecry, assumption, nor guess- 
work, but is a fact long known, based on 
analysis of foods and examination of hun- 


Greds of diets, which reveal the fact 
average American diet without milk 


0.2 gram, one-fifth of our daily n 
are suppli 


that the 
supplies 





} 7 
eedas ess 


ur 
the salts of this mineral d by di- 
valcium phosphate tablets or wafers 

It is true that vegetables are considered 
good sources of calcium; however, to obtain 
1 quart of milk equivalent in spinach would 
require the consumption of 1 pound per day, 
or three pounds of string beans. These are 
good examples; most other foods contain far 
less calcium than the ones cited 


CONCLUSION 





e for the 
Wr every- 


Maybe we are optimistic in hop 
adequate or perfectly balanced diet f 








one; however, we shall never quit trying nor 
lose sight of the fact that if our hopes are 
finally realized, well-recognized deficiencies 
and others yet to be defined, may be relegated 
to the category of medical curiosities. 





The Congress at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrecorpD an address 
delivered by the Senator m Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN! yesterday, August 30, 
inaugurating the Atlantic Coast Network, 
Inc. The address is entitied “The Con- 
gress at Work.” 

There being no objection, the addres: 
was ordered to be printed in the REcor 


~ 7 “ro * 
as follows: 





shee) 














My fellow citizens, having ited to 
inaugurate the Atlantic Coast rk’s nev 
series of Sunday night broadcasts entitled 
. gladly seize th 


‘Voice of Capitol Hill,” I gl 
opportunity to talk with y« 
the Congress on Capitol Hill. 
Some people misconceive what the work 
of the Senators and Representatives re 
is. I have even heard a critic describe 


u on the work ol 








daily routine as getting to the session of 
Senate or House at noon, leaving shortly 
after lunch, going back for a short while to 


the Chamber, and then going 
a day. The actual fac 


their seat in 
home and calling it 
Y 























present a striking contrast to this imagi- 
mative account. Attending sessioz is a 
small though, of course, an import part 
of the work of Congressmen You knov 
that the word Congressmen includes both 
Senators and Representatives. A! rt 
of t work, at lea t of a ere many of 
them, consists in attending many i pro- 
lor d committee meetings. A visitor in 
the § y looking down on many empty 
eats nate or House should realize tl 
are en because the seats in t! ymmit- 
tee 1 are occupied by Members discuss- 
ing and deciding on the drafts of Dills re- 
ferred to them. The committee rept mus 
be rendered before action by the Senate o 
House may be taken, unless of course unani- 
n consent | ¢ i 1 Sor 

bill ! ! occupied ! ¢ 
weeks vV . xy heal - wit or 
executive committee meetin may on 
presentation to the Senate r H 

passed in a few minut ( ft I f 
re lanat by the chairmal 

ber the committee ma f I 
the purpose, must be ready to 

a1 tion relating to tl b ~ 
ment favorably or unf 

amendment which may be proposed 

bill. Sometimes it may even h t 
some member who has a “happy 


may propose an 








tirely inconsist he of 
the bill. In oth h 4 mon- 
key wrench into hiner This may 
be with the best of intentions because his 
thought is concentrated on the desirability 
of the amendment alone. Sometimes, how- 


ever, it may be with quite other 
perhap intention of 


intention 


wrecking the bill by 


the 
vO 
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offering an amendment which hi 
appeal, but which attached to th 
bill may result either in the bill’s 
passage or in its being ineffective 
passed. Let me give you a mo 
tration of this, one which is hx 
attention—the so-called soldiers’ vo 
Representative Ramsay and I 
identical bills to enable men ne! 
in the armed forces of the United Stats 
to vote at the coming and succeeding elec- 
tions. Hearings were held by the commit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate. ‘J 
bill passed House first and so, in t 
interest : 


adopted 





the 





of an early passage of the bill, I 
the 


House bill bearing Representa- 















































tive Ramsay’s name instesd of my ow 
You know several Congressmen may intro- 
duce similar bills, but usually the bill which 
passes bears the name of only one, aithou 
all may deserve equal credit. The Senate 
Privileges and Elections Cx wl 1 
the bill had been referred, considered all the 
proposed amendments suggested at the ! ~ 
ings and decided that it would be best, if 
the bill et promptly, or perhar 
pass at ¢ to imple I ) 
and to exclude ¢ I VE il pre 
worthy as they migh then \ 
Consequently the bill, as reported » the 
Senate by me as chairman of the commit- 
tee, had only one fundamental 
namely, that of doing av p - 
sion for registration rec a by the dii- 

ent S and cond p fol 

1¢ machinery for carrying effe 

In other rds, the plan | 1S 
enabie those otherwise qué 1 nder 
existing ldw to dk n tha 
lack of re ration Ur Sam ba 
drafting these men in many cas I nted 
their registering and so f even 
the State h made prc i ) 
votin So if t e Sa I ly t 
injustice, he ouch d V h 
ca up for a W - 

s f bill \ 

‘ L “ay su 4 u = 
tions and to hasten its _ ] 
dchated from Monday, Aug 17, 1 il Tue 
day, August 25. It finally ( 
ber of I nts v 

nd still thre 1, to I 
the bill or at : $ 
until it may be tco t 
year. These amendmen 
opinion of many < - 
lves. For ¢ I I 
the eliminati f p x é 
which have ¢ How t 
pend n ti a I ; 
for tl very ref ie v f 
one have b held T 
Commi k 
refe d, makes ji ré I 
I su on 
ju I soldier v 
I I 0D l } I ) 
I e two and ! U ( { C 
featir I An r I ! 
1 fe of the latter, 
( t] being moved |} ¢ 
y ld misund 
the 1endm T ~ t 
existed as to 1 ame ( ; B 
bill to include prin € é 
So se t} . e ] ¢ 
defeating a bill. One is } y 
d votir inst I ! 
it down wi id hicl I or 
, +t 1t air t] 
he d te Tt 1 ext u 
ll be ineff f j 
of a cont r 1 mus 
t all of these 
ps fac e 
tn § ( a 
+ ‘ 
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effect of legislation which has been proposed, 
relation to conferences they wish to 
have with Government officials, or relating to 
positions they would like to obtain. They 
may want as to what sort of position 
they are best qualified for and how they can 
best apply for it and what their chances are 
of obtaining it. They may want commissions 
in the Army or the Navy for which they feel 
they are well qualified. They often ask for 
yn and help on matters which have 
to do with the official Gcuties 
ian. I am sure Congressmen 
of help in all these matters and 
metimes they cannot be success- 
help hoped for. 

y constituents and 
10 Cannot come in person to 
ongressmen and they write letters. 
ome in four times a day—often in 
ags. These in most cases have to 
The Congressmen are provided 
amount of clerical help, but 
quire the personal attention 
r or Representative himself, and 

takes much time 
ngressmen are naturally 
» time to talk on 
over the radio, as I 


public 


or in 


‘ dvice 


wered 


wwtoin 
cervaln 


letters 1 


> penat 


y called 
the plat- 
am now doing, 


what is being 


mm time 

r to explain to the 
» and why 

together have accumulated 

the past few years Con- 

-ontinuous session and the 

ninterruptedly. This was 

1s declared. It is true today 

he midst of the greatest 

which we are vitally con- 

h reached physically 

boundaries of terrl- 

l a great deal more to be 

vress in connection with this 

y things for which a part 

the Congress re 


c€ at Ail. 


it has 


our own 


ponsib 
What ¢ 
ion of the United 
instrument of gov- 

n the admiration of 

us proved the extraordinary 
dom of the founding fathers, 
vernment wrve divided into 
executive, the legisla- 
al. There were assigned 
ment certain powers 
that depart- 

1ich become 

The Presi- 

Yhief of the Army 

5 He has 


s 7 > 
vilt 


mate author- 
meone, and 
10Sen by the 


he makes 


inds to prepare 
nt foresaw, but 
Congress 


} 


nor the people, generally believed to be im- 
pending. The Congress appropriates the 
funds and devises the means for raising them, 
but the President spends them. The Con- 
gress enacts the wartime powers, but the 
President exercises them. 

The war came to a majority of our citizens 
as a distinct shock, like a rude awakening 
from sleep. The effect of the attack by the 
Japanese on our territory was electric. The 
electric current ran through all Americans 
and almost all responded with the set de- 
termination that this attack must be re- 
pelied, because all that we value most in life 
is in danger. Every day since then we have 
become more convinced that no sacrifice we 
may be called upon to make is too great. 

We are making some such sacrifices, but 
the small sacrifices we have yet made in our 
private lives is nothing to what we must 
necessarily make in the future. This is true 
without regard to the outcome of the war. 
If, as we expect, we are victorious, we will 
lose much, but it will be worth the sacrifices. 
If, however, we are not victorius, the sac- 
rifices will not matter, for instead of losing 
a part, we will lose all. So while we may now 
and then discuss conditions after the war— 
international conditions, or domestic con- 
ditions, or conditions in our private lives— 
yet our brains, our muscles, our possessions, 
our own lives, and the lives of our dearest, 
must be offered if needed to attain victory, 
because nothing else really matters 

I heard a thoughtless person 
eyes seeing no further 
ruption of his business, 
would be to spend all tl 
and tanks, and planes, ¢ 
should prove 


have to use 


with mental 
than the present dis- 
say how terrible it 
1is money on ships, 
and munitions, if it 
unnecessary and we did not 
them. On the contrary, mcst 
of you will realize what a wonderful thing 
it would be if we did not have to use them, 
especially if their production helped to make 
it unnecessary to use them. We must pro- 
duce and produce, not only as we have been 
producing, but to a far greater extent, be- 
you must realize that while our pro- 
n has vastly increased, so has that of 
Axis Powers. Manpower and materials 
be transferred f1 ivilian to war pro- 
n. This mear there must be less of 
things we have been accustomed to. 

us revive the old New England 
“Eat it up. Wear it out. Make it do.” 
In Germany I have seen the people as they 
separated hold up their right hand 
say “Heil Hitler.” It is a We 
abolish that symbol We Americans 
hail no n 10 matter how much we 
y admire and revere him. Let our slogan 
“Hail G nkind.” And so in 
gooC Anglo-Saxon origin 
d be 


m ¢ 


yan 


symbol 


ch means G 


Fire Protection 
LXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNS ANI 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excellent 
address delivered today at the Pennsyl- 
vania Firemen’s Training Conference at 
State College, Pa., by Dr. David J. Price, 
president of the National Fire Protection 
Association and member of the advisory 
committee to the Fire Defense Section, 
United States Office of Civilian Defense. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are now recognizing that fire is a major 
weapon of modern warfare, and that fire pro- 
tection accordingly is exceedingly important 
in the conduct of the war. The fundamen- 
tals of fire protection are substantially the 
same for wartime fires as for fires in times 
of peace. For this reason the standards for 
fire protection developed by the National Fire 
Protection Association in an experience accu- 
mulated over a period of 46 years have been 
directly applicable during the present war 
emergency. The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation has worked, through its members, 
in a national endeavor to secure widespread 
education of the public in the fundamentals 
of fire safety as related particularly to meet- 
ing incendiary bombing and other wartime 
fires. The association has published a hock 
entitled “Fire Defense,” issued in March 1941, 
and some 20,000 copies of the publication 
have been circulated. We believe that it has 
been a major influence in the immediate war- 
time fire problem. A special leaflet issued by 
the association entitled “Defend Your Home 
and Country Against Fire” is a typical sample 
of the many similar items of publicity which 
have been produced by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in this general campaign 
of fire prevention. 


PROTECTION OF FACTORIES AND 

MATERIALS 

A very important phase of the wartime ac- 
tivities of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation has been the endeavor to secure a 
general realization that fires and explosions 
destroying factories, stores of raw materials, 
or finished products may have a very serious 
effect om our war program. The association 
has issued a bulletin, National Defense Fires, 
which is a pictorial presentation of fires of 
this kind. As a result of the coordinated ac- 
tivities of more than 6,000 members, the as- 
sociation feels that substantial progress al- 
ready has been made in safeguarding war in- 
dustries against the danger of interruption 
of production by fire. The association has 
continually emphasized the fact that, irre- 
spective of whether a fire is due to incen- 
diary bombs, sabotage, or to some accidental 
cause, the results are the same, and the same 
methods of control are applicable. It has been 
nec 3 this country to contend with 
the mistaken idea held by many people that 
guarding to prevent sabotage is all that is 
needed to secure continuity of production. It 
is necessary to provide more than guards, 
watchmen, and wire fences to prevent losses 
from explosions and fires where the common 
knowledge of fire prevention has not been 
applied in a practical manner. 


STOCKS OF RAW 


ssary in 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION SERVICE 
TO GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
The National Fire Protection Association 
has maintained close contact during the war 
emergency with the Army, Navy, War Produc 
ion Board, Office of Civilian Defense, anc 
other Governm Much advice anc 


nt agencies. 
assistance have been given by the executiv 


staff of the association, as well as the mem 
bers, in many of the special problems dé 
manding a knowledge of fire-prevention mat 
ters. Members of the staff therefore h 
spent considerable time on special 
ments for Government agencies, and in al! 
cases it has been found that the advice anx 
assistance of the association have been mo 
welcome. The fact that the National Fire 
Protection Association is a nonprofit, techni- 
cal, and educational organization with noth- 
ing to sell has placed it in a very favorable 
position to do effective work in its various 
contacts with the Government. The National 
Fire Protection Association is not a trade as- 
sociation, but has as its objectives: 

1. To promote the science and improve the 
methods of fire protection and prevention; 


assl 






































































2. To obtain and circulate information on 
these important subjects; and 

3. To secure the cooperation of its members 
in establishing proper safeguards against 
losses of life and property by fire. 


TRAINING MANUAL FOR AUXILIARY FIREMEN 


With the realization that it will be necessary 
to train a half million or more members of 


auxiliary fire companies and rescue squads, 
the National Fire Protection Association, 


through its committee on firemen’s training, 

of which W. Fred Heisler, of Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, is chairman, 
and Mr. Arthur W. Espey, director of the 
Pennsylvania Fire School, is a member, re- 
cently published a training manual for aux- 
iliary firemen. This manual is presented by 
the association as the best information avail- 
able, and in the hope that it will be helpful 
in the present emergency. 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE-—-FIRE DEFENSE 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


It was recognized by the staff of the Fire 
Defense Section of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense in the early stages of the development 
of the over-all defense program that among 
the civilian services to be established that of 


the auxiliary fireman would be one of the 
most important. Congress grasped the situ- 
ation and appropriated $100,000,000, and of 


this amount about $60,000,000 was set aside 
to purchase fire-fighting equipment. 

To man this equipment, a large group of 
auxiliary firemen would necessarily have to be 
recruited and trained. The 18,000 pumping 
units now in production would require, at a 
minimum, 260,000 auxiliary firemen in order 
to utilize the equipment, and because the 
auxiliaries who enrolled probably would not 
be available at all times it seemed desirable 
to recruit a total of about 1,000,000 men. In 
order to train this special the Of 
of Civilian Defense promptly pre} issued, 
and distributed a handbook for auxiliary fire- 
men which briefly discussed the spe 1 prob- 
lems and outlined a basic course training. 
Meany cities immediately proceeded to make 
the program effective and to enlist auxiliary 
firemen. The training of these devolve 
upon the members of organized fire depart- 
ments and was inaugurated under the direc- 
tion of the chiefs of the departments. 

Observations indicated that some 


group 





ared 


ol 


depart- 


ments did not have sufficiently comprehensive 
training programs, and in .a considerably 
larger number of cases qualified instructors 
were not available within the department 

although the membership was made up of 
competent and experienced practical firemen 
In order to cope with the situation, the Offics 
of Civilian Defense selected a civilian fire- 


defense adviser, Mr. W. Fred Heisler, and 
assistant, Mr. Emmett Cox. A conference of 
active municipal fire-department instruct 
was held under the leadership of the training 
advisers and a complete training pregram w 
outlined. As soon as the program was 








ible a conference was called of representa 

1 a representative oi ti Int a- 

x ion of Fire Fighters, fire pro- 
tecti iwineers, and educators who | 
been connected with the firemen’s training 
program for the past two decades. At the 
conference it w unanimously ed that 
the objective of the program, to wit, more and 
faster fire defense training, could | dtained 
by putting into effect: 

1. A well-planned and c d d fire- 
defense-training program. 

2. Establishment of an adequate ft ng 
organization in each State 

3. Instruction broadened to meet war con- 
ditions. 

4. An adequate number of well-trained fire- 


ageparvument iInstructo 
ates Office of Civilian 


Mr. J. C. Wright, A tant 


United 8 
nse, through 
nited States Commi: ner for \V ional 


f 
L 
Educ hn, has assured the full 


The 


of his office in carrying out the program. 
The United States Office of Education has 


advised that the funds from the George-Deen 
Act or the Smith-Hughes Act will be avail- 
able to assist in the consummation of the 


program. Plans have been made to appoint 
fire-defense-training advisers to be assigned 


to the several civilian defense regions. These 
advisers will cooperate with the various inter- 
ested agencies in the several States in order 
to secure the establishment of training 
schools where qualified firemen from regular 
fire departments can be given the necessary 
teacher training, which is recognized as nec- 
essary to attain the objective—more end 
faster fire-defense training. The nen con- 
templates the development of a sufficient 
number of teacher trainers so that there may 
be one or more in each organized fire depart- 
ment. 

The Office of Civil 
gaged in deve 


ian Def 
lopment 


nse is now en- 


the of instructional 


material, in addition to that which is now 
available, so that a complete training program 
for municipal fire departments can be ran 


inte effect and that training material deal- 





ing specifically with the new and var ied 
wartime problems can be available to both 
regular and auxiliary fire-department organi- 


zations. 
CIVILIAN PROTECTION SCHOOLS 
This year 


seven regional civilian protection 


schools were established by the Chemical 
Warfare Service at which civilians could 
obtain training and actual experience in 
combating incendi lary bombs, and fires 
started by such bombs. These schools were 
located at Amherst, Mass., University of 
Maryland at College Park, University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical Cojlege, Purdue University, Stan- 


ford University California, and the Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle. 














In addition to other civilian training car- 
ried on at all schools, a cooperative arrange- 
ment was made between the United States 
Bureau of Mine the Chemical Warfare 
Service, and the University of Maryland to 
carry on at the College Park school special 
tests to determine the relative merits of 
different materials and devices developed 
as control or extinguishing agent in- 
cendiary bombs. 

The materials and devices so far tested at 
College Park include pads, | k and 
quilts designed to be thrown over the burn- 
ing bomb, tongs and scoops designed for 
picking up and carrying bombs; shields and 





snuffers designed to be placed over the bombs 














to prevent scattering of mc ite n metal 
shut off the glare which would s uides 
for bombing planes; liquid spi g l 
to extinguish or hasten the c l < 
the burning bomb; pumps and gu desi ( 
to throw liquid or powder extinguishers ont 
the burning bomb; powdered or granulated 
material developed for the ¢ l f in- 
‘ C bon t 1) coveri t e to 
prevent its spread, and (2) formir f 
to shut off the supply of oxygen i €x- 
tingulis the fire Tests also y e mage to 
demo ate that diary IS I 
be “dunked” by th t ) 
or ot! y } LLLi€ v 

UNITED STATES ( r GUARD 

To provide uate } tion 

t pr eU ea ¢ ¢ 
has estat hed a school ¢ Fort Mct 
Baltim M where men t a fire- 
} ention d fire- tection activities de- 
ed Lit ti n ior li 3 s of ¥v ~ 
front property, and special l : } 
for the directors of por d ier Officis 
charged with tl I t of e and 
production fs at their p s . 
pl Pp T s iS § i001 COV 
a period of several weeks and include lectu 
( fire- ] It f 
r T N ul B i of I Und I 
uve Gepartimen ana owner iganizat iS in- 
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terested in fire prevention, as well as actual 
experience in operating fireboats and other 
fire-protection pacman generally used in 
protecting water-front pape Special at- 


tention is given to instructions 
familiarize the students with 
nog systems and control 


designed to 
tomatic 


au 


apparatus and 


€ dust explosion hazards in grain elevator 
fertilizer plants, and similar industries gen- 
erally located at water shipping poit 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES TRAINING 
CLASSES 





In connection with the establishment of 
the mine inspection work and the Mineral 
Production Security Division, special classes 
running for periods from 2 to 4 weeks have 
been held at the Pitts! f the 
United States Bureau o engi- 
neers and inspectors can ul l 





with the work of the recei 
instructions in fire-prevention and fire-pro- 
tection work. Attention has been c i i 


all of these classes to dust explosion hazard 





in industrial plants due to operating condi- 
tions as well as the possibility of dam 
which may be caused by sabotage or incendi- 


ary bombs. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 











The President of the United States, in 
proclamation setting the date for Fire Ff 
vention Week, sai the wartime emel 
gency makes it 1 that destruct 
fire be brought sti ) 
order that victory may be achieved at 
earliest date,” and directed the Office of 
Civilian Defense to assume, ¥ 
propriate Federal agencies, leadership 
year’s observance. 

In connection with the issuing of the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation, Di or Landis, « 
the Office of Civilian Defense, stated 
“Heretofore Fire Prevention W 





sponsored by a number of organizatior 
the fire safety field. Now, 


mendous damage done by fire is 

ever a national problem, be 1 é 

of life, materials, or productive time inter- 
feres with the war eff: I 


problem that must be deal 


of the year, but Fire Preve 
mark tne peginning ol 
ef 
The 1 ul bor 
U St Office of ¢ I 
t camt I th ( 








of Mutual Insurance- Cor ? 
1 l Assoc 1 of I 
t A t f ¥ 
Bo i of Fire Underv , 
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If a cottage on a side street burns to the 
ground or is damaged by fire, few people 
connect the incident with our war economy. 
Yet repair ebuilding takes material that 
reduces the Nation’s stock pile, to say noth- 

vidual direct and indirect 
Even such a small fire helps 
as if the cottage had 
is more help, because the 
mplished at no cost. 
FIRE-PREVENTION WEEK 
1 of our fire losses cannot he 
1 Single week, of course. But 
Neek affords an opportunity 
ull of us the necessity for 
mes and places of employment 
jectives of this annual observ- 
to eliminate the causes 
and negligence are at the 
its causes, and it is esti- 
1an one-fourth of all fires 
1 large share of the rest 


us how 
ssnese 
t of 


, 


bjective is to teach 
i ourselves against the 
erience demonstrates 

1 be prevented, even with 
than prac- 


the Nation 


EXISTING EQUIPMENT 


ve equipment is com- 

] that 

the manufacture of 
1eeded by the 


il, there- 


fact 


an ever be- 

arn how to 

ute materials 

ught in 

} we 

es against re But 

knowledge of that fact 
our vigilance 

equipment we now 


that 


have, 
in existing 

new high levels of efficiency 
of 1] United States can and 
t for an assured final victory 


enemie 


to use 


The Spirit of the U.S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


Mr. Speaker, 
nd my remarks I in- 
entitled “The Spirit 

The words and music 
¥, one of my personal 
son-in-] of the late 
reorg? Konig who ably 
Third C ssional Dis- 
1 in the House of Repre- 
ch 4, 1911, to May 31, 


1¢ 


Mr. D’ALFSANDRO. 


aw 
ongre 


( 
Mio 
Aviad 
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CHORUS 
We'll fight on to victory 
Yes; we'll fight on to victory, 
Cne hundred and thirty million strong 
Will keep our flag on high, 
No sacrifice will be too great, 
“We're ready to do or die.” 
Our land and liberty 
They shall never take away, 
For we'll fight right on to victory, 


That’s the spirit of the U.S. A. 


Additional Program Is Needed in Search 
for Strategic Materials To Aid War 
Effort—Plan Is Presented for Consid- 
eration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


NIA 


OF WEST VIRGI 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1942 


RANDOLPH. Mr. 
have from time to time appropriated 
money to investigate the national de- 
fense needs from the standpoint of our 
domestic source of minerals. Funds were 
provided in H. R. 6845, the appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior. 
President Roosevelt has realized the seri- 
ousness of this situation and at one time 
asked Congress for an additional appro- 
priation of $366,370 for explorations to 
search for deposits of strategic and criti- 
cal materials. It was believed we must 
have more information on our usable re- 
serves of vanadium zinc, and minor ma- 
terials. There is also need to expand the 
search for manganese, tin, chromium, 
tungsten, and other ores 

I have been gratified at the splendid 
work being done by Senator O’MAHONEY 
who, at the present time, is holding hear- 
ings in the West on this subject. He is 
the author of Senate 2378 which would 
bring about the development and produc- 
tion of minerals in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given study to this 
problem with a view of aiding in its solu- 
tion. Federal agencies are doing good 
work, but I feel that the following plan 
deserves consideration immediately: 
I 


IN 


Mr. Speaker, we 


There are 19 strategic and critical min- 
eral war materials vitally needed to win 
this war: Aluminum, antimony, asbestos, 
cadmium, cryolite, chromium, fluorspar, 
graphite, iodine, mangan mercury, 
nica, nickel, platinum, quartz crystal 
tin, titanium, tungsten, vanadium. 


ca 


I 
have found deposits of 
18 out of these 19 critical and strategic 
minerals within the continental limits of 
the United States, as follows: 
Aluminum: New York, Tennessee, 
North Carolina. 
Antimony: Idaho, 
braska. 
Asbestos: 


The geologists 


and 
Ne- 


California, 


Vermont, Arizona, Maryland. 
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Cadmium: Byproduct of zine. Pro- 
duced in plants of Colorado, Pennsy]- 
vania, Illinois, Montana, Maryland, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, New Jersey, Utah. 

Cryolite: Ivigtut, Greenland. 

Chromium: California, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Wyoming; also Kenai 
Peninsula in Alaska. 

Fluorspar: Illinois, Kentucky, 
Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, Colorado. 

Graphite: New York, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, Georgia. 

Iodine: California. 

Manganese: Low grade, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, West Virginia, 
Nevada, New Mexico. High grade, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia. 

Mercury: Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Texas. 

Mica: North Carolina, New Hampshire 
Connecticut, South Dakota, Maine, Vir- 
ginia, New York. 

Nickel: Colorado, North Carolina, Ne- 
vada. 

Platinum: California, 
Alaska. 

Quartz crystal: New Hampshire, Ari- 
zona, California, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Maryland, New York, Ohio, 
Tennessee. 

Tin: South Dakota, 
ginia, North Carolina. 

Titanium: Virginia, 
fornia. 

Tungsten: 
fornia. 

Vanadium: Arizona, Colorado, Utah. 

III 


Oregon, also 


New Mexico, Vir- 
Arkansas, Cali- 


Cali- 


rile seNO¢ 
Arka LOADS, 


The following States have the 
cated number of critical and 
mineral raw materials: 

California, 9; Nevada, 6; North Caro- 
lina, 6; Arizona, 5; Virginia, 5; Colorado 
5; New York, 4: Idaho, 4; Montana, 3: 
Tennessee, 3; Utah, 3; Oregon, 3; New 
Mexico, 3; Arkansas, 3; Maryland, 3: 
Ohio, 2; Illinois, Washington, 2; 
Georgia, 2; New Hampshire, 2; South Da- 
kota, 2; Maine, 2; Nebraska, 1: Vermont 
1; Minnesota, 1; Oklahoma, 1; New 
Jersey, 1; Wyoming, 1; Kentucky, 1; 
Rhode Island, 1; Alabama, 1; Massachu- 
setts, 1; West Virginia, 1; Texas, 1; Con- 
necticut, 1; South Carolina, 1; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1; Greenland, 1; Alaska, 1. 

These 37 States, Alaska, and Green- 
land have all the critical and strategic 
mineral raw materials, 


indi- 
strategic 


>. 
“s 


Iv 

Mr. Speaker, it has been proposed to 
form a private corporation, and finan: 
it directly through congressional appro- 
priation, to bore 1,000 holes 3,000 feet in 
depth, by core drilling, in such places and 
presently on Government-owned land, a 
the Geological Survey of the United 
States Government and the State geolo- 
gists of the several States above enumer- 
ated may recommend. 

Such core drilling to be, of course, for 
the sole purpose of scientifically pros- 
pecting for these critical and strategic 
mineral raw materials; all discoveries 
made will be made in the name of and 














































































on behalf of the Government of the 
United States. 
Vv 
Average speed of core drilling is esti- 


mated at 2 feet per hour per rig. 

In a 24-hour day a drill will take a 
48-foot core. 

The total core will be 3,000,000 feet 
and, at 48 feet per day, will require 62,500 
rig-days. 

At 360 days a year, this program will 
require 173 rigs constantly operating, or 
approximately 200 rigs, to allow for mov- 
ing to varying localities and keeping con- 
stant production. 

The availability of the rigs, the drillers, 
and the superintendents has been ascer- 
tained. 

The direct cost of the 3,000,000 feet of 
drilling has been ascertained as $7.50 
per foot, or $22,500,000. The lowest price 
is $3 per foot; the highest, $10 per foot; 
the average is $6.50 per foot, to which 
has been added a dollar for protection. 

It is estimated that the geological work 
will entail an expenditure of $930,000 fo 
100 field men at $7,500 a year and ex- 
penses at $5 per day per man. 

It is estimated that 60 percent of the 
3,000,000 feet will be worthy of assay. 
This is 1,800,000 feet. To identify, box, 
and ship this to assay offices is estimated 
to cost 25 cents a foot, or $450,000. 

A 12% percent overriding for prelimi- 
nary work, travel, organization, liaison 
with Federal officials, engineering, super- 
vision, laboratory analysis, and following 
through of the plan is suggested. 

The budget of expenditures is as fol- 











lows: 
Drilling 3,000,000 feet at $7.50__. $22, 500, 000 
Field ge ologists at $7,500 and ex- 
IN Sa Pvc ss whl enccaeee 930, 000 
er OE ONG 5 iin bite ide iiediooinn 450, 000 
Total direct costs........ 23, 880, 000 
Fee, 12144 percent._............ 2, 985, 000 
I Nie i gi ni tubes 26, 865, 000 
vI 
How reasonable is the program? 


Compare it to private industry’s pros- 
pecting for one mineral, in one State, in 
1941. 

In Michigan alone, private industry 
drilled 935 holes to an average depth of 
2,243 feet for a total of 2,097,080 feet 
339 miles, in prospecting for oil which is 
already prorated, which has producing 
wells capped. 

In this proposal it is sought to prospect 
in 37 States, not one alone, for 19 stra- 
tegic and critical mineral raw materials, 
vitally necessary for the war’s pYrosecu- 
tion. 

It would be proposed to core-drill 1,000 
“holes in n 37 States against the 935 private 
industry drilled in Michigan in 
1941. 

These could be drilled to a depth of 
3,000 feet as contrasted to an average 
depth of 2,254 feet drilled by private in- 
dustry in Michigan alone. 

There would be drilling of a total of 
3,000,000 feet against 2,097,080 drilled by 
peivene prospectors in Michigan alone 

"ive hundred and sixty-eight miles of 
core ¥ ould be drilled against the 339 
miles drilied by priva 
Michigan alone in 1941. 
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If private capital can risk the venture 
for overproduced oil, then an alert Gov- 
ernment will risk the venture for scarce 
strategic and critical mineral raw ma- 
terials, proclaimed such by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board since 1939. 

vil 

Honest congressional attempts to pro- 
vide stock piles of these critical and 
strategic mineral raw materials have met 
with setbacks in their execution. 

Credit should be given Congress for its 
attempt. Praise likewise is due the 
Bureau of Mines and the Department of 
Geological Survey for the limited pros- 
pecting done. 

The job, I believe, needs private indus- 
try operating under negotiated contract 
to produce these “holes.” 

Essential value in our war effort can 
come from the cores that are drilled. 

Vill 


This work should start immediately. 





Abolish the Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude herein a statement on the soldiers’ 
vote bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I came 
today to cast my vote in support of this 
measure that would give men in the 
armed forces the right to vote without 
poll-tax restrictions. 

Adolf Hitler must be gleeful at the par- 
liamentary maneuvers that are going on 
in Congress in an effort to keep our sol- 
diers from voting. The legislative trick- 
ery that is being used to saddle our fight- 
ers with the poll tax and thus prevent 
them from voting is worth 10 divisions to 
Hitler. 

We are now engaged in a death strug- 
gle for the preservation of our democracy. 
It is a strange paradox to find, in the 
midst of this struggle, that there are 
those in the Hal': of Congress who would 
prevent the fron: -line fighters for our de- 
mocracy from exercising one of the most 


to Washington 


cherished possessions of,our democracy— 
the right to vote. I cannot see how any 
person can claim — good faith, to be a 
believer in democrs , a supporter of our 
war effort, or an aid. to our victory drive, 
and at the same time attempt to deny to 
our soldiers, sailors, and marin t] 
most sacred right fol which they al 
fishting. 

The poll tax has long been the most 


shameful blot upon our democr: cy. it 
deprives 10,000,000 citizens of the right 
to vote in this, the greatest deme 
the world. In the 8 States 

tax flourishes less than 12 percent of the 
people of voting age re allowed the 
privilege of voting in the congressional 
elections of 1940, The | POU ta; & dt 


acy in 


where the poll 
we 


anhas as 
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the greatest bar to thoroughgoing de- 
mocracy in our Nation. 

If the poll tax, as it operates in normal 
times throughout a secticn of our coun- 
try, is a disgrace to our land, how much 
more so is it when applic d to the very 


een 
Celis 


people who have called upon to give 
their lives in order that representative 
government may not perish. 

I charge that those who would deny to 
our soldiers and sailors and marines the 
sacred right to vote throu th demanding 
tribute from these fig mn tl 2 form of 
a poll tax, are sowing disunity in our 
country, attacking the yma of our 
armed forces, and undermining our war 
effort. The boys in the service under- 
stand full well what it is they are fig! ; 
for. They will not be fooled by their pre- 
tended friends who are willing to give 
them everything but the liberties and 
rights and freedoms for which they are 


fighting. But if Congress yields to th 
bread-and-circuses ‘friends’ of the sol- 
diers and refuses to grant the most ele- 
mentary democratic rights to our fight - 


ing men, these men will have gra rea- 
son to suspect the good faith of Congi 
and to disbelieve the protestations of pa- 
triotism that are made by Cong: 






This is not the time for delaying ac- 
tions, for legislative trickery. This is not 
the time for that type of hypocrisy which 
pays lip service to our W ar effort but 
hopes that the anti-poll-tax provisions of 
the soldiers’ vote bill will be stricken out 


in conference. 
The Senate has passed the soldiers’ vote 
bill with provisions to exempt soldiers 


from the poll tax. The House must not 
evade this issue. If wec are at all about 
the principles for which this war is being 
fought, we must show it by promoting 
these principles here and now by wiping 


out the undemocratic poll tz 





Independent Meat Packers 
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ckers and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
z 
HON. GREG HOLBROCK 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1942 
Mr HOL BROCK. Mr. Speaker, unless 
> of Price Administra ion mov 
and moves quickly, an unprecedented 
crisis threatens the independent mea 
pack processors throughout the 








United States. They are facing 
cause of the unfair action in fi: 
; on meat products whil 
ng to fix price ceilir on li 
The packers are squeezed be- 
e ceiling prices and the spiraling 


ity of Dayton, Ohio, the Suc] 


Ohio, in business in thé ty for 62 
and with over 1,500 people d 
upon its operation, closed it } 
cause the company could not cor 
oner ot a trem nd 

the $15.25 market | 
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sauid 


The William Focke’s Sons Co., another 
in business in Dayton for over 60 
end the other plants in that vicin- 


ind themselves caught in the same 


le independent meat-packing 
must go to the wall unless 

relief is afforded. So critical is 
the situation that every day’s delay in 


a remedy brings ruin closer to the 


dustry 
prempt 


finding 


top hedging and grant relief. 


ubber Program Most Important 
Domestic Problem 


TENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
ON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 
MINNESOTA 
RESENTATIVEIS 
31, 1942 


Synthetic R 
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+ER. Mr. Speaker, 

I have pointed out 
economic life of America has 
) during recent years around 
hicle method of transporta- 
an challenge this 
rubb , ba 


on 
that 


state- 
make auto- 
ucks and othe r 


transportati in 


icials have failed i 
1p of a rubber supply. It is 
sretted that thev are dilly- 
connection with the 
synthetic rubber 

the future. 
ials ought 
of the 
Dutch 


y 29 


ping 


should have 


e all know that 


investigations of the rubber situation, 
influence of the old British-Dutch natural 
rubber monopoly is shadowy and difficult to 
trace, but it is believed to be exerted indi- 
rectly through the international ramifications 
of the cil industry as well as directly through 
sympatheti c officials of the Roosevelt admin- 
stration. 
DOMINATED BY OIL MEN 


The rubber policies of the War Production 
Board and the Rubber Reserve Company, a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, are dominated by representatives 
of the oil industry, and at least 670,000 tons of 
the projected annual output of 870,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber is to be made from pe- 
troleum products by processes unproved ex- 
cept in laboratory experiments. Officials of 
the Government agencies have refused to 
consider other commercially established proc- 
esses which would soqawe smaller quantities 
of critical materials and would produce syn- 
thetic rubber at a lower cost, according to 
their proponents. 

It is of record that the British 
rubber interests not only opposed the devel- 
opment of a synthetic-rubber industry but 
also resisted the accumulation of a large natu- 
ral rubber stock pile in the United States 
before they lost their plantations in Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies to the Japanese 
The record also discloses that President 
Roosevelt opposed the development of a syn- 
thetic-rubber irdu Pearl Harbor 
and still opposes it as : 
ing to make this 
rubber 


and Dutch 


Manly, in tl article, discusses at 
length the various obstacles which have 
prevented a prompt program to develop 
rubber in this country. His stateme 
hallenge the attention of the American 
ee 

If next year 
ae bile tires, or tire 
or for other motor 
make up their minds now wh 
the responsibility. It 
upon the admini tion leaders. 

1 the Members of the House 

Representatives The House of Rep- 
resentatives has given war-time powers 
to the administration It has passed on 
the necessary legislation so that the ad- 
ministration can work out successfully 
not only the war problems but the prob- 
Jems which critically affect our domestic 
economy. No problem is paramount to 
that of an adequate rubber supply. It is 
to be hoped that the administration will 
promptly proceed with this matter. 


Mr. 


ents 


people are unable to get 
s for oer trucks 
vehicles, they should 
1ere to place 
rests, of course, 
stra It does 


4 


not rest up 


Ceiling Prices on Live Animals 
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PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, wu 
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Urge you vigorously oppose 
such ceilings unless and until ceilings placed 
on wages and other items entering into costs 
Regret to advise great many sheepmen trying 
dispose of flocks because short-sighted policy 
draft boards and necessity competing with 
wages paid by Government, shipyards, and 
airplane plants. Oregon wool growers are 
patriotic and loyal American citizens, anx- 
ious to serve in war effort, but cannot suc- 
cessfully combat loss of trained and technical 
men and greatly increasing production cost. 
Ample skilled help and fair prices represent 
minimum essentials if production of wool and 
meat is to be maintained. Ceiling on wool 
has failed to give grower ceiling prices. Ceil- 
ing on live animals without floor at same 
level would be sure guaranty of decreased 
production. 
OREGON Woo. GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
By Mac Hoke, President, 


Views on Public Questions 


NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
written by me to R. E. ae of the Prosser 
(Wash.) Record-Bulle 


EXTE 


eel IsT 31, 1942, 
R. E. Gay 
Prosser Bulletin, 

Prosser, Wash 
is with sincere 
myself of the privilege of 
letter to congressional 
"It has always been my policy to 
voters of the Fourth Con- 
gressional Distric which I have had the 
honor to represent for the past 10 years, my 
stand on public questions in which they are 
interested. They may not always agree with 
me in my position, although it is my desire 
to faithfully repr them, but they know 
at least that I am honest with them regard- 
ing my votes. It is their right to know the 
record and attitude on current issues of those 

*k theirsupport. This is true in times 

It is the more so in these serious 

a World War. So I welcome this 

opportunity, through your paper, to answer 
yi yur que stionnalre. 

We are engaged in the most devast 
of all history. The enemy is 
ruthless—also prepared and formidable. We 
can, we must, we will, win a complete victory 
over the / as early as pe To do this 
an all-out war is absolutely necessary. This 
was Grant’s program in the late Civil War and 
it became an invincible conquering victoricus 
policy which crushed the enemy. It may be 

im, it may be ruthless, but such is war, and 
we must face these realities. 

I was heartily in favor of the League of 
Nations. Had we entered into this World 
League we could have dominated it and made 
it so strong that it would probably have pre- 
vented the present catastrophe. A real 
League would have restrained Italy in Ethi- 
opia, Japan in Manchukuo, and Germany in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Atlantic Cnarter 
are based on our D claration of Independence 
and Bill of Rights. They are _ e similar 
to—almost identical with—Wilson’s 14 points. 
All of us can heartily subscribe to these. 
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There are no trade barriers between States 
although each is sovereign in its own right 
When this war is over let us hope that all 
nations may (like our States) cooperate on a 
common level as far as trade is concerned. 

How to avoid irflation is a very important 
but also a difficult problem. It is being care- 
fully studied. by high officials both in the 
Congress and the administration. I would 
favor a ceiling on prices of all commodities, 
on wages and on profits. The purchase of 
bonds and stamps and the collection of taxes 
for the current quarters of the year would aid 
materially. 

I favor a commodity dollar and would make 
real wealth the basis of our currency. Our 
whole financial system needs revamping so as 
to stabilize the curency, making a dollar in 
purchasing power as nearly the same tomor- 
row as it is today or was yesterday. 

We should plan now for the future so that 
at the close of this war constructive worth- 
while Federal projects can be started at once 
to engage the unemployed which private en- 
terprise cannot provide jobs for. This will 
be far better than a dole which only en- 
courages idleness. 

Private monopolies are always threats to 
small business enterprises. Nothing is more 
tragic right now in our war effort than the 
crushing to the wall and out of existence the 
small businessman. Our country’s sutcess 
is founded upon the small individual farmer 
and businessman. Evidently we have failed 
to control monopolies. We should prohibit 
their organization. 

I would suggest that capital and labor and 
Government take a leaf out of the book of 
Sweden’s labor system. They have no strikes 
there. Capital and labor cooperate not only 
for the good of the producers and consumers 
but also for their own mutual benefit. 

In all my political career both at Olympia 
and in Washington, D. C., I have urged and 
supported an old-age pension system which 
would permit these senior citizens to live in 
decency and comfort and without any dread 
of their declining years. I shail continue to 
do so. 

My record on the public-power issue is 
too well known in our State to need explana- 
tion. Electric power is as necessary in these 
modern days as is air and water. No private 
monopoly has any right to charge the exorbi- 
tant rates prevalent when no competition is 
available. Coulee Dam and Bonneville are 
monuments to the wisdom of those who favor 
public power and without them now we could 
not carry on production for our war efforts. 

When that immortal document, the Declar- 
ation of Independence, was being drafted, it 
was urged by certain statesmen that property 
rights be included as one of the inalienable 
rights of man. Thomas Jefferson, the great- 
est American that ever lived and the cham- 
pion of the common people, wrote these im- 
perishable words: “Among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” I do 
believe in property rights and the protection 
of them but far above and beyond these are 
the three named by Jefferson. If these three 
are guaranteed and maintained, property 
rights will be protected. 

With our modern machine methods pro- 
duction both on the farm and in the factory 
is more than sufficient to provide abundantly 
for all our people. If they are all kept em- 
ployed on a high standard of living, consump- 
tion of these products will continue stable. 
The difficult problem is the matter of mar- 
keting. Too much waste, too unreasonable 
rates, too large profits cause our distribution 
system to be not only a farce but a continu- 
ing menace. We must devise some system 
whereby we can get the producer and con- 
sumer closer together and still retain enough 
of the middiemen to make the contact. Here 
let us emphasize that the two former are 








the most important. They must not, as in 
the past, be subject and inferior to the dis- 
tributor. Cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit to the producer and reasonable 
prices to the consumer must be established 
and maintained to in any way approach a 
just distribution of goods. 

I believe so much in the program of “pro- 
duction for use” that I introduced several 
years ago a bill for that purpose. Our ex- 
treme individualistic profit system has, as 
you indicate, resulted in “the economic para- 
dox of poverty in the midst of plenty.” I 
am heartily in favor of a system which will 
reward genius, initiative, and efficiency ac- 
cording to merit. There is room for this in 
ademocracy. But there is neither sanity nor 
justice in permitting that system to build up 
huge fortunes while millions of deserving 
citizens are living in want and misery. In 
this splendid country with our limitless nat- 
ural resources, our excellent form of govern- 
ment and our highly efficient and trained 
people, it is not only our privilege but our 
duty to solve this economic problem, the solu- 
tion of which is so necessary to our welfare 
and security. When this war is over and a 
just and lasting peace is assured let us use 
our best intellect and effort to make this iand 
of ours the finest place in which to make our 
homes and live in decency, comfort, and hap- 
piness. 

Yours very sincerely, 
KNUTE HILL, 
Member of Congress. 





Our Laws and the Democratic Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following brilliant plea 
made by Ronald Colman in the picture 
“The Talk of the Town” when facing a 
mob that had stormed into the court- 
room to take the law into its own hands: 

You—what are you doing in a court of law 
with weapons and ropes? This is your law, 
and your finest possession. It makes you 
free men in a free country. Why have you 
come here to destroy it? If you know what's 
good for you, take those weapons home and 
burn them and then think 

Think of this country and the law that 
makes it what it is. And think of a world 
crying for this very law. Then maybe you'll 
understand why you ought to guard it, and 
why the law has got to be the personal con- 
cern of every citizen, to uphold it for your 
neighbor as well as yourself. 

Violence against it is one mistake; anc 
mistake is for any man to look upon the law 
as just a set of principles, just so much lan 
guage printed on fine, heavy paper, some- 








thing he recites and then leans back and 
takes it for granted that justice is auto- 





matically being done. Both kinds of men are 
equally wrong. 

The law has to be engraved on our hearts, 
and practiced every minute, to the letter and 
spirit. It can’t even exist unless we're will- 
ing to go down into the dust d blood and 
fight a battle every day of our lives to pre- 
serve it, for our neighbor as well as ourselves 
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Address by the President at Dedication of 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an address by the President 
on August 31 in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., which was broadcast over 
a national hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

In this hospital which we dedicate in this 
green, peaceful Maryland countryside, our 
Navy battles against disease and disability 
and death. 

Those who fight this vital battle here are 
anonymous heroes of this war—the officers 
men, and women of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, which today celebrates its one- 
hundredth birthday. They are surgeons and 
nurses, scientists and technicians, who are a 


part of a service extending throughout the 
world. On land and sea and in the air they 
have carried on their unending fight “to keep 


as Many Men at as Many guns as Many days as 
possible.” 

The cornerstone of this hospital was laid 
by me on Armistice Day of 1940, less than 2 
years ago. 

We were then at peace. But even then we 
could see the designs of our for we had 
already begun to arm on a vast scale to meet 
their attacks. 

Less than a year later, men of our Navy 
were killed in action in the North Atlantic 
They were men of the destroyers 
Reuben James, patrolling the sea lanes of the 
North Atlantic. These American ships 
atttacked by Nazi submarines many weeks 
before their partners in crime, the Japanese, 
launched their attack on Pearl Harbo! 








That day of Pearl Harbor—December 7, 
1941—contained the darkest hour in our 
Navy’s history. Infamously attacked, seri- 


ously damaged, ships of our fleet were | 
out of commission, and more than 3,000 men 
were killed or wounded 


In the months that followed—months 
withcut victories—our enemies taunted us 
with the question, “Where is the United 
States Navy?” 

Today those enemies know the begi 





of the answer to that question. They learned 
in the Atlantic; they learned in the Coral 
Sea; they learned off Midway; they are learn- 
ing now in their attempts to recapture that 
which was taken from them in the Solom 
Islands. 

Where is the United States Navy? 

It is there where it has always been. It 
is in there fighting. It is carrying out the 
command to hit our enemy, and hit him 
again, wherever and whenever we find him 

Battles cannot be fought and won without 











cost—and the cost may be heavy in ships and 
in men. The brave and skillful men and 
women of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur 

gery are dedicated to the task of reducing 
the cost in men, saving lives on deck, in the 
engine room, in the gun turret lleviating 
sufferings restoring the woundec the 

duties as fighters for the cause eedom. 
In the sick bays of all the ship our Navy, 
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ali 


the seas, they are risking their own 
ives that other lives may be saved. 

Today, in distant places, we are fighting 
battles the like of which have never before 
known. In the southwest Pacific the 
ships and the planes of our fleet and the 
] bombers of our Army are striking 
at the enemy from widely separated bases— 
and striking together. To carrv such battles 
to successful conclusion 

nd and in the 
nw 
on the sea 


heer 
I n 


ng-range 


men who fight on 
air must work in perfect 
ith men who fight above the sea and 
and under the sea 

Such warfare requires men of extraordinary 
physical alertness as well as exceptional dar- 
ing. A split cond lost in timing by one 
individual may innumerable lives. 
Therefore, it is not enough for the doctor 
to work out new methods of healing and 
He must work out entirely new 
methods of preparing men for unprecedented 

mbat conditions in submarines, planes, and 
inks 

Without this work of 
nd bleod could 
mands of this m 


perfectly att 


unis 


cost 


cure 


conditioning, flesh 
not possibly meet the de- 
dern war Men must be 
uned in their bodies, as they are 
perfectly prepared in their minds and hearts, 
for the fierce test of battle 
tat remarkable progress has been achieved 
i is science can be attested by those of 
our enemies who have faced our men in 
battie. But this progress in prevention and 
cure must not be limited to the armed 
because of the simple fact that our 
whole population is involved in winning this 
total war 
There today far too many casualties 
among our civilian population. The number 
of fatalities from automobile accidents last 
year was 40,000. How many of these deaths 
were preventable? The number of people 
injured in such accidents was almost a mil- 


lion and a half 


torces, 


are 


In industry last year the number of fatali- 
ies from accidents was 19,200. How many 
of these deaths were preventable? The num- 
ber of people injured in such accidents was 

siderably in excess of two million, in- 
cluding over 100,000 permanent disabilities 
Among those who have been killed or dis- 
abled and women who could have 
lild planes, tanks, ships, and 

ild have served in civilian de- 

other e services. 

accidents alone, 


were f il, the 


were 


mer 


sential 
ndustriai 
1o0se whicl 


reachec 


cill valuable 
on 

f machines in 
ives by 
res most 


ving the 
needed 


urce 


w morning, on 
‘r’s legions launched 
ainst the people of 

years men have died, | 
been tortured and enslaved 


‘ Y ‘ 


ust 1 power of a few 


inhuman 
Japanese. 

To the defeat of suc’: tyrants—to the re- 
moval from this earth of the injustices and 
inequalities which create such tyrants and 
breed new wars—this Nation is wholly dedi- 
crated 

Let this hospital then stand, for all men to 
sei: throughout the years, as a monument to 
our determination to work and to fight until 
the time comes when the human race shall 
have that true health in body and mind and 
spirit which can be realized only in a climate 
of equity and faith. 


tyrants—German, [Italian and 


Law Enforcement and the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, section III of a 
lecture entitled “Law Enforcement and 
the Press,” delivered by Mr. Jack Carley, 
of the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., before the F. B. I. National Police 
Academy, at Washington, D. C., on July 
20, 1942. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND THE PRESS 


(Section III of lecture by Mr. Jack Carley, of 
the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., 
before the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion National Police Academy, Washington, 
D. C., July 20, 1942) 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 
You gentlemen have been here in the 
world’s finest police academy for 3 months. 
You are now almost ready to return to your 
home communities That very naturally 
brings, at this point, the important question, 
“What does the future hol 
No living human being h 
answer, but, as a working 
there are some aspects of future which 
to discuss with y seen 

y editorial eyes 
> communities to which you are 


the complete 
newspaperman, 


u as 


) return- 
not those which you left 3 months 

The expansion of the effort has 
brought changes to your community just as 
to mine. There have been material 

There have been changes in out- 

and viewpoint Friends you knew and 

left for the hting Other 


mourning th who will noi 


war 


have 


find y 
little more much m 
concerned with what is taking place in 
world. You will find 
is faced with new problei 
manpower, problems of 
responsibility many, 
which are be 
for its very life 


You have been e€ 


sterner a 


department 
problems of 
il protective 
problems 

n fighting 


of 


the 
ing created 1 
pecially privileged 
mind. You have received the best ning 
available to the law-enforcement officers of 
the world. You are not the same officer you 
were when you came here. You are infinitely 
better equipped, mentally and physically, to 
cope with internal security problems 

I wonder if you clearly understand 


rivileged you have been 


to my 


troining 
Ur l 


just 


and what a 
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deep responsibility you have assumed in tak- 
ing training here. 

From now on out you are a Federal Bureau 
of Investigation trained man. Do you know 
what that means? Do you know how that 
sets you apart in your particular department? 
There are some things I want to say along 
that line. There are some things I have a 
right to say by virtue of my professional 
position—by virtue of rather thorough 
knowledge of what the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation means to the American peo- 
ple—its Director, Mr. Hoover, its executives, 
its special agents. 

From this point out I’m going to cease to 
be academic. I’m going to become the re- 
porter preducing the facts for your digestion. 

It isn’t going to be all beer and skittles for 
you when you get back on your individual 
jobs simply because you have had Federal 
Bureau of Investigation training. You know 
that. The people of your communities will 
expect the miracles you cannot produce and 
there'll be the little departmental jealousies 
you will have to ignore and forget. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
put you in position where you can go on up. 
If you take advantage of the training you 
have received here, and if you have intelligent 
leadership in the particular law-enforcement 
agency for which you work, you will go on up. 

It isn’t so much that which I wish to dis- 
cuss as it is your responsibility to this Bureau 
and how your own people will regard you 
because of your relationship with it. I’m 
going to say some things to you no man, no 
executive, no agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation would think of saying to you 
and if John Edgar Hoover doesn't appreciate 
my saying them, well, he and I will just have 
to go round and round on the carpet after 
I get out of here—if they let me go! 

In a few days Mr. Hoover will have com- 
pleted 25 years of association with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Now 25 years is a 
long time. It is a quarter century. Those 
are the very best years of his entire life span. 
He has been the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation for 18 of those years. In 
that time this country has gone places and 
seen things. Some of that time it has been 
headed in the wrong direction. When it 
wasn’t going in the wrong direction it had 
its head stuck in the sand trying to ignore 
the things—the evil things—taking place 
around it. By keeping its nose in the sand 
it couldn't smell the witches’ brew being 
cooked up for it 

There were exceptions—very few and ex- 
tremely notable. The greatest exception was 
in the forward-looking attitude of Mr. 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. I want to trace, very briefly, something 
of the development of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation under his direction and that 
of splendid associates. When he took 
over this agency the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation as the Nation now knows it did not 
exist. In fact, what did exist, if you will for- 
the expression, “stunk” to the high 
heavens of chicanery, inefficiency, and in 
some aspects, downright crookedness. I will 
not name names for most of those respon- 
sible for that condition are in their graves 

Mr. Hoover had an idea and an ideal. He 
believed that the needs of national security 
demanded an efficient, highly trained Federal 
investigative agency and he proceeded to cre- 
ate it. He believed, that law enfcrce- 
ment could be made into a highly trained, 
scientifically efficient, dignified profession. 

The very best description I have ever heard 
of what he has done for law-enforcement 
agencies in this country came from a police 
chief I know. He said, “John Edgar Hoover 
lifted policing out cof the gutter to a place of 
respectability,” and never was a greater truth 
uttered 

My interest in the Bureau, as was the in- 
terest of many newspaper executives, was at- 
tr go when 


his 


give 


too, 


tracted to the Bureau many years a 








it was a question of whether the crooks and 
the hoodlums were going to dominate in this 
country or whether it was going to remain a 
Nation in which human decency would be 
supreme. 

Well, you all know what happened. It was 
this agency, it was the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation whose weight in the scales threw 
the balance against the racketeers, the hocd- 
lums, the “copper-killers,” and the rats. 

That’s the record. That’s history. No- 
body can go back of it. I don’t care how 
damned jealous they get. I don’t care what 
are their subversive designs. Their selfish 
utterances, their criminally defamatory at- 
tacks cannot give the lie to the record, It 
stands for all time and, what is best, the 
American people know that record and are 
proud of it. The people look to the armed 
forces to defeat the enemy on the far-flung 
fronts of battle and to prevent the invasion 
of our shores but they look to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and its associated 
police agencies, and you Federal Bureau of 
Investigation associates, to defeat the in- 
ternal enemy. 

The people even yet haven't a true concep- 
tion of the terrible forces without and 
within which seek our national destruction 
and enslavement. They are beginning to 
get an idea, though. They are beginning to 
sense this terrible danger. They know the 
record of what has happened elsewhere. 
They know that nation after nation has 
fallen because of cooperation between sub- 
verters and the invading enemy. 

Why, subversion is one of the chief weap- 
ons of the enemy and the people know it and 
are looking to this agency and to you police 
and sherifis’ officers to save them from it. 
They know it is foolish to put armed guards 
on the ramparts if the rats are going to be 
permitted to run wild in the basement cham- 
bers where the products of war are made and 
stored. They know that a nation can be 
sold short from within as well as be defeated 
without 

You officers who are graduated from this 
academy have attained new stature in your 
communities. You have been trained by, 
and are alined with, an agency and men in 
whom the people have implicit confidence. 
I know that. I come from what we cail the 
grass roots. I know what the people at the 
crossroads are thinking. I know what they 
talk about around the farmhouse firesides. 
I know how they reason in the cotton fields 
and the country stores. 

There millions of 
mental Americans who reason fundamen- 
tally—more than there are in the larger 
centers—who ask of God Almighty but one 
thing—that this Nation be preserved. If it 
takes the shirt off their back that’s all right, 
too. All they want to be told is what is 
needed from them and they'll measure up, 
don’t think they won't. 

They'll expect you to measure up, too— 
not to the old standards of your department 
but to the standards and traditions of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. If you 
think American mothers do not tuck their 
children into cribs at night, comforted by 
the knowledge that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its associates have built a 


are such folk—funda- 


protecting wall around that home against 
kidnapers, you don’t know your women folk. 

This bureau has a tradition. It has pres- 
tige. It has the faith of the people, as I 


have said, and believe it or not “We, the 
people,” still count for something in this land. 
That’s what all the fighting is about—so that 
“We, the people,” will continue to have a 
voice—so that we will continue to have our 
freedom. 

Your obligation is to help maintain the 
traditions and prestige of this bureau and 
you can only do so by self-disciplining your- 
self to meet the necessarily rigid requirements 
of this bureau. 
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If I were a law enforcement officer I would 
take boundless pride in the fact that I was 
Federal Bureau of Investigation trained, that 
I was a Federal Bureau of Investigation asso- 
ciate. 

Under our very liberal form of government 
we, as a people, look with repugnance upon a 
strictly national police organization designed 
along such repressive lines as the Gestapo. 
We want none of it. We will have none of 
it. Mr. Hoover, however, is providing the 
ideal national police organization through 
the existence of this National Police Academy 
with its facilities for training you men who 
so finely represent a true cross section of this 
Nation and its people. That’s the better way. 
It isn’t a repressive police organization which 
is represented by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and its associates, but a fast and 
efficient football team which plays the game 
for the good of the whole people. 

This is the forest here in Washington. 
When you get into a forest you can’t see the 
trees. You are too near to them. I’m quite 
sure that 3 months of watching the wheels 
go round in the now capital of the United 
Nations must have given you a sense of con- 
fusion. Perhaps it has all made you wonder 
where in hell are we going, anyway. The city 
is crowded with men who want commissions, 
men who want contracts, men who seem to 
want everything but the safety of this Nation 

Sit in a cocktail lounge and you’ll hear the 
most fantastic sort of gossip. You'll hear 
this governmental! leader cus: 1e pri- 
vate life of another discussed. It all seems 
frenzied, and chaotic, and aimless. 

There are terrible cross-currents. Yes; 
they're here. They’re everywhere—cross-cur- 
rents seeking to wash away the uundations 
of this Nation and soften it u} r the new 
ideologies and the philosophies of its ene- 
mies. Too, never was human life held so 
cheaply as now. Millions of men being 
taught how to kill. One day they'll be com- 
ing home; what then? 

All that you've seen may deceive you, les- 
sen your faith a little bit, cause you to take 
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your eyes off the chief objective and your 
responsibilities. Within the walls of this 
Federal Bureau of Investigation buildi you 
have been secure. You have learned noth- 
ing which will not make of you a 


officer. You have learned much which 
make you a finer American. 

I’ve been wondering though how you have 
been impressed by what you have seen and 
heard in the few leisure hours you h 
If it is anything which you feel blurs your 
outlook, forget about it. That isn’t the pic- 
ture to be taken home with you whe you 
return to the New York metropolitan depart- 
ment or to some place out in the Texas cattle 
country, or the Deep South’s cotton lands. 


ther 


If I were running this program, and fa 
better men than I do run it, I'd “delouse” 
you before you leave here. That’s an old 
Army term. It is vulgar but appropriate. 


I’d map a last-day program for you, the mem- 
ory of which would remain with you as long 
as you live 

I'd take you over to the Li: Memorial 








and I'd stand you there in front of the mas- 
sive figure of that great man d I'd let you 
think awhile about the things he went 
through and the trials and tribulations he 
overcame to help keep this afe. 
That’s more than the monume: iman 
being. It is that intangible hi that 
priceless something—the American spirit 
Maybe I'd take you down to Mo Vernon 
and let you stand before the tomb of the 


first great citizen—the chief of the 
fathers. And I'd let you think 
the folks he led overcame 

We would go a lot of places, and we would 
see a lot of things. We wouldn’t hear any 
quarreling or bickering, or gossip, or scan- 
dal, or disloyal utterances. But we would 


founding 
about what 
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hear whispering voices—voices whispering 
loudly out of the past calling to us, challeng- 
ing us to stand up on our two feet and fight 
and meet adversity with the same measure of 
courage with which they met it 

We'd have a full day with things out of the 
majestic past of this Nation, and then I'd 
immediately ship you back to your homes 
refreshed in spirit and uplifted in deter- 
mination. 

A lot of folks seem to have this thing all 
wrong. They’re doing a lot of arguing about 
what we're fighting for. The answer to that 
is elemental. We're fighting to keep alive 
We're fighting to remain free men instead of 
being transformed into brute slaves 

Sure, and down underneath it all we are 
fighting to hand this national heritage on to 
our children and their children's children 
the heritage of a land in which they can 
in peace and such contentment as they shall 
earn by the sweat of their brow 





Another bunch are worrying about wha 
sort of peace we’re going to have. To he 
with the peace. The war’s got to be won 
first. 

The lamentations of Job had nothing on 


the lamentations of those others who are wor- 
rying about how much of a sacrifice it is al 
used words 





going to take. Of all the mi 
the English language it is that one wor 





“sacrifice.’ 


Will they tell me this: When, in the nan 
of ’s good and holy, did anything dor 
in of country become sacrifice? 





There’s a better word—*“privilege.” It is a 
privilege to do for country. It ] rea 
é€st privilege given to man to die in behalf of 


t 


dD 








the security of his country. It is a God- 
granted privilege for a man, be he soldier o1 
policeman, to lay down his life b C 
hum decency and human frees 

If any of you here told me th 1 be- 
came law-enforcement officer l b l 
you wanted a job, I'd laugh in your face 
I'd have a right to. Maybe nobody ever put 
it to you this way bef but ewhere 
within some pretty fin 


you are 


which you, perhaps, never though I 
cannot exactly define them. W I 


nave 











need of a job send you out on th cS jy 

have to do for the pay you recei The 
minute you pin a badge on your ves nd 
become a law-enforcement officer you f 


invited yourself toa killing. Youk 
We need not kid ourselves about 
Somewhere in 
to say I’ve 
statue I 


his country—I 
forgotten—is the « : 
know of which is dedicated to 
police officer. It depicts a uniformed offi 
holding a little child in his arn It is sym- 
bolic of what is best in law enforcement I 
nts the 





repr idealism of p< After 
being around here for 3 mont 1 should 
have absorbed a great deal < idealism 


of law enforcement. There is 
here. Here it is being very finely 
and brought into full-blooming 

Now if I were a sculptor or an artist I could 
design another monument to the law en- 
forcement officer. It would be a cx 
of an Federal Bureau of Investigation agent 
and a community law officer 

You know how I’d depict him? I'd have 
him with his feet braced and his jaw out 
He’d have a blazing gun in h right h 
and crouching behind him, his body shielding 
her, his left arm thrown protectively acr< 





her, would be the frightened form of Liberty. 
I said a frightened Liberty and a deter- 
mined law-enforcement officer. She is a Lib- 
erty who should be frightened. The evil 
men who reach for her throat are all the r 
and thieves and hoodlums you have ev 
known cast into one moid. They w 
ravish her and then destroy her 
Cross-currents? You bet there ( S- 
ri in this Nation of ours, and they are 
I through my community and through 
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yours, and not all who ride upon them swear 
by the swastika or talk with an Asiatic 
tongue. 

To combat them will require all which is 
intelligent and courageous in the law-en- 
forcement processes. You will discover them 
or they will be revealed to you in time. 
Watch for them; wait for them; be prepared 
for them. 

The badge you wear has now become as 
important to the security of this Nation as 
any uniform worn by the armed forces. The 
new weapons of total warfare—of world revo- 
ution—for that’s what it really is—have 
orcers to that of a nation’s protectors. 
The people, in their hours of need, in per- 
haps what will be the hours of enemy air 
attacks, won't look out of their doors for 
some strange member of the armed -force. 
They are going to look for the “cop” on the 
bea for the familiar face and the old fa- 

It’s what they know 


lut 
lifted you out of the old role of ordinary law 
enf 


miliar uniform or badge. 

best. It’s what they have learned to trust. 
voice they'll heed. Yours is 
reassurance which will stop the panic and 
‘rt the stampede. They—they the people— 
Oing to depend upon you in so many 
Don't let them down. You can’t 
wn—any minute of the day or any 
ng and insecure and restless 


Yours is the 
he 


t 
ways 


light 
I feel this all 
tudent 


losophies 


very deeply. I've been a 
international politics and phi- 
many years. It is the field in 
which I have been most active on my news- 
It is the field in which I do my chief 
work. I've written and pleaded for full pre- 
paredness for many years along with the 
relative dared do it—who could sense 
resee some of the things which 
to pass. We didn’t get very far. 
porously, consistently, and stanch- 
rted John Edgar Hoover and this 
always shall—because I have 
as a formidable last barrier be- 
vil forces and the continued 
s Republic. It is that you 
lic and not a Marxian democ- 
] ike to have it 
iy just one little word 
as a refresher for you 
apart from all the world, 
for a few handfuls of ab- 
inhabited. It has stood here since 
I like to think that God put it 
r men who wanted to be free 
i find it and build it into great- 
y didcome. They left the Old 
s feuding, its hatreds, and its 
and came, a little group of them, 
> free, to the corner- 
liberty man 


paper. 
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mortal souls and it will yet be possible for 
us to hand on a better heritage. 

I guess I’ve wandered pretty far afield—or 
have I—from relationship between law en- 
forcement and the press. Maybe not so far 
after all. Maybe we both have the same 
ideals. Maybe we are not so far apart as 
some would think. 

Like you, I’m going back to my home. It’s 
a thousand physical miles away. It isn’t a 
split second away from the things here which 
are this Nation’s real heart. There won't be 
any confusion in my mind when I go because 
I know the people. I know what they want, 
I know what they intend to do—fight with 
the best that’s in them. And they'll win in 
the end. 

And you go thinking that way, too. 

I think being here with you this morning 
is the most inspiring thing of all my many 
years of active newspaper work. I hope I’ve 
been able to contribute just a little which 
will be helpful in your work and in your 
thinking. 

Help keep the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on top. It needs your help. You cer- 
tainly need it. Be loyal to it. Be loyal to 
this truly consecrated man who is its direc- 
tor. To me there is no American greater 
than he and no agency of greater importance 
to the people’s welfare than the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

So let’s let it go at that. I speak for all 
decent newspapermen in spirit. I'll be going 
up the alley with you. I'll take the back 
door while you take the front. We'll go over 
the rooftops together or we'll be right with 
each other down in the sewer if it takes that. 

Whatever it is, let’s make it a good fight 
together and let’s shout out loudly that the 
enemy gangsters without and the traitorous 
hoodlums within can hear our cry: 

“Lay on, MacDuff; and damn’d be him that 
first cries, ‘Hold, enough!’.” 

Luck to you. All the time—all the way. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an article by the eminent Vice 
President of the United States, Henry A. 

WALLACE, entitled “The Guts To Win,” 
which was published in the September 
1942 issue of Liberty magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follow 

GUTS TO WIN 
WALLACE, Vi 
United S 


} errors 


The American 
haps not even yet fully realize 
the sacrifice which they must 
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for a democracy—which by reason of its 
very nature loves peace—to adjust itself to 
the necessities of war. 

Our people are making the adjustments, 
painful as these are, in record-breaking time. 
They are willing to do their part to prevent 
inflation. No cne class wants to profiteer at 
the expense of another. Our people are eager 
to share alike in sacrifices which will make 
certain of complete victory. 

True, some individuals may grumble when 
they can drive their cars less than half 
as much as usual and when they find it hard 
to buy coffee, tea, sugar, and cocoa. To have 
to walk to the movies or to go without sugar 
and bananas is real.y no sacrifice at all by 
comparison with the terrible price paid by 
the soldiers of Bataan, the sailors on ships 
torpedoed in the Atlantic, and the men who 
every day are facing sudden death in the air, 

Admitting our grumblings and our mis- 
takes, I am convinced that 9 out of 10 of 
our American people have a capacity and 
a desire to sacrifice this year and next which 
will surprise even the most optimistic. We 
can and will make it a part of imperish- 
able history that we have not lost the pioneer 
hardiness of our grandfathers. If need re- 
quires it, we will walk 10 miles a day and 
work 12 hours a day. We will fight as our 
ancestors fought at Bunker Hill and New 
Orleans. 

Great as is the stamina of the American 
people—mighty as we know our resources 
to be—we can double and treble our powers 
if we feel that we are fighting for a just 
peace which will point the way toward a 
higher standard of living for all the people 
of the United States. 

Personally, I believe it is impossible to have 
a peaceful, progressive improvement in the 
standard of living in the United States with- 
out all the peoples of the world enjoying such 
a blessing, and vice versa. That was why I 
referred last May, half jokingly and half 
seriously, to a conversation between Madame 
Litvinov and myself, in which I said that the 
object of the war was to make sure that 
everyone might have the privilege of drink- 
ing a quart of milk a day; and she replied, 
“Yes; even half a pint.” 

I was using milk as one of the moSt readily 
understood symbols of a higher standard of 
living. Some people given to willful distor- 
tion inferred that I said, “Come the revolu- 
tion, you've got to drink milk, whether you 
like it or not.” 

One of the leading cartoonists of the United 
States drew a three-layered cartoon of the 
honeybees and the grasshoppers. In the first 
layer of the cartoon the chief honeybee, 
orating from a platform, was quoting me as 
saying that the time had come to give the 
honey of the hive to the hungry grasshop- 
pers. In the second layer of the cartoon the 
bees, set on fire by my noble words, were 
busy handing out their sweets to the grass- 
hoppers pouring in from over the fence. In 
the third layer the grasshoppers had cleaned 
out the bees and the beehive and had dis- 
appeared, louving only a fence in which they 
had chewed holes. 

Horrified economi denounced me for 
holding out the promise of a milk-and-honey 
age just around the corner. Appeals were 
made to the American people to look on 
themselves as a superior race which could 
continue to hold on to the good things of 
life regardless of what happened elsewhere 
in the world. It was assumed that our own 
people could be safe and prosperous no mat- 
ter what war and famine and pestilence 
might do to the peoples abroad. 

This short-sighted point of view, I am glad 
to say, has been manifested by only a few. 
3ut, unfortunately, these few have control 
of avenues of publicity which reach perha} 
20,000,000 of our people 

I am glad to write this 
believe it i 


article because I 
important to the winning of 
both the war and ihe peace to knock dowa 
















































































this misguided selfishness, which, because of 
its un-Christian denial of the dignity of man, 
would make the destruction of the United 
States as certain as was the destruction of 
the ancient kingdoms of Israel and Judea. 

The United States is not composed of bees, 
and China and India are not composed of 
grasshoppers. Chinese, Indians, and Ameri- 
cans are all human beings. It does happen 
that 95 percent of the families of India earn 
less than $100 a year. It is true that in 
India and China it takes 3 or 4 farm families 
to produce enough food for themselves and 
for 1 family in town, whereas in the United 
States 1 family on the farm can support itself 
and ¢4 families in town. Because of our larger 
farms and the use of science and machinery, 
the farm family in the United States is per- 
haps 15 to 20 times as productive as the farm 
family in Asia, and 4 times as productive as 
the farm family in central Europe. 

Efficiency on the farm is the basis of in- 
dustrialization, and industrialization is the 
basis of a high standard of living. Because 
the farm pepulation of India and China is 
so dense on the land, it will never be pos- 
sible for one farm family there to support 
even one family in town. But it may easily 
be possible to increase the efficiency of Chi- 
nese and Indian agriculture by 30 percent, 
and thus lay the foundation for an expand- 
ing industry which later will increase the 
output of agriculture by 50 or even 70 per- 
cent—possibly within a generation. 

Science and inventive power have not yet 
been put seriously to work on the problem 
of adapting rural electrification and im- 
proved garden tractors to the small farm. 
We have just begun in the United States 
to work on this problem in a practical man- 
ner. Harry Slattery, of the Rural Elecirifi- 
cation Administration, M. L. Wilson, of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and Harry 
Ferguson, the inventor of the Ferguson trac- 
tor, are all intensely interested in this prob- 
lem and have looked into it far enough to 
know that the potentialities are great in- 
deed. 

I have in mind a new type of cottage in- 
dustry, based on rural electrification, oper- 
ated in connection with a small farm, where 
the head of the family has part-time work 
in a nearby factory, and the wife and the 
children do much of the farm work, witt 
the help of potentially inventible gadgets 
Such an industry can double the standard 
of living of millions of poverty-stricken peo- 
ple over the entire world—including a large 
number right here in cur United States. 

The standard of living depends on the pro- 
ductivity of human hands. Eighty percent 
of the human hands of the world have not at 
their disposal the power which modern sci- 
ence, invention, and social organization can 
give them. 

The cartoonist, in his horror of the grass- 
hoppers, later wrote an article in which hs 


proclaimed the certainty of the Hindus and 
the Chinese packing the earth solidly with 


human beings unless they were Kept properly 
under control by starvation and pestilence. 
He 


proclaimed that he was a student of 
Malthus, who knew all about the laws of 


population. As a matter of fact, nearly every 
one who has studied population trends in 
the different countries the world Knows 
that the surest way to lower the birth rate is 
to bring about the industrialization, the edu- 
cation, and the increased standard of living 
of a people. A situation is then brought to 


of 


pass where there is danger of too few chil- 
dren rather than too many 

The law of declining birth r seems to 
apply universally. In stage of decline, the 


United States is perhaps 10 or 20 years behind 


western Europe, Argentina its possibly 10 years 
behind the United States, and the rest of 
Latin America may be 20 years behind Argen- 
1. The law seems to work just as surely 
pan ; among the whi ra It has 
chance to work yet among 


the Chinese and the Hindus, but undoubtedly 
it will work with them as with all other 
human beings. 

When Christ said the meek shal! inherit the 
| earth, He enunciated a fundamental socio- 
| logical and biological truth. Usually they 
have larger families. But there is no reason 
why any one nation should have a monopoly 
on meekness and large families, and another 
nation a moncpoly on pride and small fam- 
ilies. If the western civilization, of which the 
| United States is now the leader, is not to be 
| pushed eventually off the face of the earth, 
| it is vital that we show some interest in the 
problems of the densely populated countries 
of the Orient. It is essential for us to put our 
| science, inventive power, and organizational 
| ability a* the service, in the most friendly 
way possible, of those parts of the world 
where misery continues to bring about such a 
| high birth rate. 

Because we in the United States understand 
extension work, visual education, and the 
| popularization of we can, if we wilil, 
raise the standard of living of Asia faster 
than it can be done in any other way. The 
Japanese objective its to keep the Chinese and 
| Hindus forever as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water furnishing raw materials for the 
Japanese industrial machine. Germany 
wants to do the same kind of thing in Europe 
;} and Latin America. But the world has 
| passed beyond this kind of thing, as Sir Staf- 
| ford Cripps made clear in his broadcast to 
the United States on July 2 

Americans were moved by the idealism of 
| Woodrow Wilson to fight wholeheartedly in 
| World War No.1. But neither the Americans 
nor the Europeans were willing to provide 
| this idealism with a solid base in the post- 
| war period of the twenties. Instead, both 
| 
| 


science, 





Americans and Europeans embarked on vari- 
ous types of short-time selfishness which 
quickly brought the disaster from which we 
| are now suffering. 
We are all paying the penaity of our selfish- 
ness with our own blood or the blood of our 
| dear ones. 
| We have the faith to believe that this time 
our post-war leaders will not the 
erous impulses which are in the hearts of the 
American people. These impulses give us 
the courage to go forward day by day. 
impulses can be given practical form. 
impractical, visionary thing is not the un- 
selfish desire to serve which is in the hearts 
| of the American people, but the 
sightedness of those who proclaim that 
icams are a superior race who have no interest 
in the standard of living of the crowded 
masses of humanity fn Asia and Europe 
We have the guts, we have the materials, 
we have the faith in the future. 
In the strength of these forces we shall 
fight through to victory in the war and then 
build a lasting peace, realizing always at 
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e is inevitably linked witl 
the best welfare of our fellow men every- 
where in the world, 


| Common Sacrifice for a Common Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLE7TE, JR. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 


| in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by me on the subject Common 
| Sacrifice for a Common Goal, which ap- 
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peared in the Progressive for August 29, 

1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ComMMON SACRIFICE FOR A COMMON GOAL—WE 
Ng=D MEN AT THE HELM DEDICATED TO THI 
NaTIoNAL INTEREST, AND Not SELFISH PuR- 
POSE, AND Most or ALL WE NEED A CHANG! 
OF NATIONAL HEART IN AMERICA 
(By Senator Roprrr M. La FoLietre, Jr.) 
“Donald M. Nelson, chief of the War Pro- 

duction Board, is fighting mad.” 

This report in the press last week came as 
one of the best pieces of news the people had 
to read in a long time. Mr. Nelson’s display 
of militant purpose and rising temper is as 
welcome as it is overdue. The the 
Nation has been thorouchly aroused for weeks 
over our production failures and shortages of 
critical materials in this vital summer of the 
war. 

Millions of Americans will hope that M 
Nelson is “fighting rnad” enough to fire im- 
mediately some of the dollar-a-year moncpo- 
lists who have entrenched themselves in key 
positions in the vast war 
tions which enable them to make deci 
which too often are dictated by selfish pur- 
pose instead of national interest. 

But those of us who have watched the ad 
ministration of the war at close range in 
Washington know we must do more than lop 
off a few heads. We must have a change « 
national heart—a new spirit of common sac- 
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rifice for a common goal. Selfishness and 
greed, profiteering and petty politics, juris- 
dictional labor squabbles and interservice 








feuds will only serve to prolong the war 
imperil the decision. 
CROSS-EYED itETHODS 
We are fighting the most ruthless ar 
diabolically efficient military 





world has ever known. In 
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we have suffered a series of humilating re- 
verses, and not even the most incorrigib 
optimist can pretend that we have begun 
win. 

And yet we continue sonduct the 
in cross-eyed fashion. Some men in hi: 
places have cne eye on the mainter 
monopoly and profits in the post-v wo! 
and the other eye on I rn 
others in Washington Kept one « ! 
litical convention in Brooklyn and 
eye on global strategy of the war 

If Mr. Nelson is really figh mad 
if others in positions of trust and leader 
can develop a singleness of purpose, |} 
we shall begin t 2sh I 
necks which have imprisoned so mar 1 
phases of our war effor It is no 
have broken down every barrier on the 
to all-out production and opened wic 
throttle of our vast indus 1 machine t} 
we can ! ! the pre trend and | 
to win this wa 

RETARDING EXPANSION 

Over a period of months the Prog 
has shown that most of ) ec 
critical fields are neither acts of God ne 
evitable disaste 5 1 } 
think, but la oration-n ed 
born of mono] 
instar —m eri 1 ] 
tion of modern war—have b » dir 
attributed to the scarcity pract 
corporations whose own executives have } 
larvely responsible for p 


roduction policy 


since we began to mor th 
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ago. 
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LAP ar 
been retard expansion, stall produc- 
tire efficiency-promoting 
to maintain the status 
and profits, regardless of 
3 to the national welfare in 

as in peace. 

weeks before the Truman committee 
its investigation of the serious short- 
of steel the great steel companies spent 
s of thousands of dollars for full-page ad- 
tisements in the newspapers and maga- 
to tell the Nation how much more steel 
they were producing in 1942 than they had 
in 1941. What these corporations did not tell 
the people was how much more steel they 
could produce than they are now producing 
if they were freed from their monopoly and 


scarcity philosophy. 


ana re 


CHEAP LIGHTING BLOCKED 


Only last week the Senate Patents Commit- 
tee exposed a shocking example of this situa- 
tion. The war effort is making tremendous 
demands on our electric-power facilities. De- 

the magnificent public power projects 
by the present administration, the Na- 
loping a critical shortage of elec- 

in a number of war-production 


face of this shortage, which 

might well mean the closing of war factories, 

two huge American corporations and a group 

of priv: util have retarded the develop- 

ment of fluorescent lighting because it re- 

quires only one-third to one-half of the cur- 

rent required for incandescent lighting, ac- 
cording to the Department of Justice. 

John W. Walker, of the Ant’trust Division 

of the Department of Justice, contended that 

Genera lectric Co., the tinghouse 

‘ acturing Co., ¢ 100 pri- 

ceeded in blocking the de- 

le of fluoresc lighting, 

r that would be saved is 

the war effort. General 

ghouse agreed to retard 

> energy-saving process 


feared a reduction 


SUIT DROPPED 
nufacturers 
uccessful. 
it impossible 
ities to retard 
y the development of 
industry,” Mr. Walker 
ve promotion of 
y by an independent man- 
le Sylvania Corporation, 
] independent are the 
today to General Elec- 


and the n 


that made 


i the util 
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stounding phase of the 
The Antitrust Division had 
uinst General Electric 
the War and Navy 

ing the pro- 

Officials of 

ined bitterly 

in court and produce 
But these same 

months in preparation 
ade Corpora- 

he field 


war whose 

challenges 
nnot begin to 
hands are tied 
nd the 
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chine we have and to put it to work produc- 
ing for victory. 

That is why it is good to know that Donald 
Nelson, in whose hands we have entrusted 
the Herculean task of bossing the production 
program, is “fighting mad” at last. 

If he stays in that temper long enough, the 
people can hope he will rid the war effort of 
the bungling and mismanagement by $1-a- 
year men whose first allegiance is to their 
companies and their second to their country. 
Such a step will help enormously to start us 
on our way to victory, but, more than that, 
as I have said, America needs a change of 
heart—a new spirit of common sacrifice for 
a common goal 


The President and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times on 
August 31 calling attention to the dan- 
gers of a suggestion which has been made 
that the President by Executive order 
can in some way suspend legislation 
passed by Congress relating to prices and 
legislation passed by Congress relating to 
wages. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


I 
The President is asking his own aides to 
determine whether he can adopt sweeping 
wage and farm price controls without asking 
for legislation. Indeed, he has gone much 
further. He seems to have asked them not 
only whether he has power to adopt a sweep- 
ing economic program without authority of 
Congress, but whether, in effect, he has power 
to suspend part of existing congressional 
legislation. He is opposed, we think rightly, 
to the provision in the existing Price Control 
Act under which farm-price ceilings cannot 
be established below 110 percent of so-called 
parity. He would apparently like to ignore 
this provision. But his request, it need hardly 
be pointed out, raises political questions of 
the first importance 
In defense of his contemplated course the 
President has argued publicly that there is 
now no time for legislation. Unless he acts 
immediately, he implies, inflation may get 
out of hand within 30 days. But if there is 
now such imperative need for haste, it is 
only because of the President’s own previous 
delays. Long before Pearl Harbor he was tol 
by some of his advisers, by 
by the press that unless he acted wit! 
promptness and courage the situation woul 
indeed get out of hand. But he himself 
both directly and throug! ek of War 
abor Board that he 
constant 
hest real level 
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oppose these with unequivocal vigor. It is 
ironic for the President to argue now, as an 
excuse for by-passing Congress, an urgency 
that is the result of his own vaciliation and 
delay. 

It has been argued not by the Presi- 
dent himself, but by others on his behalf, 
that under his war powers as Commander 
in Chief the President could set aside a 
provision in an act of Congress on the ground 
that it interfered with the prosecution of 
war. But if the President could set aside 
one part of a congressional act on the plea 
of war emergency, then on the same princi- 
ple he could set uside the whole or part of 
any other congressional act. If the President 
could legally do this, it would be difficult to 
say what he could not legally do. What, then, 
would be left of the power or function of 
Congress in wartime? 

There is another interesting aspect of the 
President's request. He is asking his own ap- 
pointees—the Attorney General and the So- 
licitor General—whether he has these extraor- 
dinary powers. Though the question may 
be raised whether the country will consider 
their reply entirely objective, this at least 
is traditional procedure. But what is to be 
said of the propriety of an individual Supreme 
Court Justice, before whom the case may later 
be argued, advising the President on such 
a point? 

‘he President has raised an issue to which 
Congress may be forced to give immediate 
consideration. But that consideration, if it 
is to be fruitful, must be two-sided. Con- 
gress should ask not only whether it is in 
danger of losing its traditional prerogatives 
and powers, either for the period of the war 
or longer, but why that danger exists. 


II 


If the country accepts so portentous a 
change with complacency, it will be only be- 
cause it is convinced that Congress has failed 
to perform its intended functions promptly 
and adequately and that it has become an 
obstacle rather than a help to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

The conclusion that this is so is already 
held by a deplorably large number of people. 
It is no effective reply to this conclusion to 
denounce those who hold it. Congress must 
refute the conclusion itself. It can do so 
only by its actions. What is required is a 
change in the congressional spirit. It must 
be a spirit that ceases to toady to every 
pressure group. It must be a spirit that 
puts the public interest, the successful prose- 
cution of the war, before any other concern. 

But this change of spirit is likely to be 
achieved and implemented only by a radical 
reorganization of Congress from within. 
Congress must cease to be at the mercy of 
80 committees, each sovereign in its own 
domain, each insulated from all the rest, 
each with its own policy unrelated to any 
other committee’s policy. Congress, if its 
policy is to have any coherence or meaning, 
needs its own unified command. It must 
appcint, preferably by the free choice of the 
majority of its own members, its own small 
joint central committee—or at least a central 
committee for the House, and one for the 
Senate, that would closely cooperate with 
each other. If it is unwilling to put itself 
under the direction of some single commit- 
tee of its own choice that will centralize 
and integrate its policy, and achieve swift 
action when needed, Congress may find itself 
the victim of its own cumbersome and dila- 
tory methods, and of its failure to read in 


¢ 
time the handwriting on the wall. If Con- 
gress is to insist on its constitutional powers, 
as it should, it must also convince the coun- 
try that it deserves them. It is the responsi- 
bility of Congress no less than of the Presi- 
dent to take every step possible to preserv: 
the democratic p? 










































































The Challenge for Service in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF I 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER ¥ 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
at the instance of the Navy Department, 
I prepared a transcription of remarks 
to be broadcast over radio stations in my 
State of Wisconsin, the address entitlec 
“The Challenge for Service in the Navy.” 
I ask that the transcription of the ad- 
aress be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

— ere being no objection, 
s ordered to be printed in the 
as ‘eikeen: 


REM: 


.RKS 


WILEY 
VILE 


the address 


RECORD, 


of the 
ibject 
Ve 


I am glad to respond to the request 
Navy Department to talk on the §& 


The Challenge for Service in the Navy. 





an all of us) oare a. tremendous job 
on r hands to win this v Freedo m from 
her heights calls for cnite of heart and mind 


and soul of every American because our free- 
dom and our ight to live life our way 
been shatlarened d as never before. 

Like a thief in the dark, war came upon us 
We will ever remember Pearl Harbor the 
lesson it taught. We shall never be caught 
off guarc in. We know now that it is 
victory or slavery for our beloved land. The 


has 


and 












Navy with its surface ships, undersea ships, 
and its boats of the air, is calling for recruits. 
The situation on every battlefront—aAsia, 
Africa, Europe, Alaska—and on every sea {8s 


very serious and critical. 
her sons to man the bastions—our liberties, 
cur homes and loved ones, our material and 
piritual wealth are all at stake 

To these men who are not Icss than 17 and 
under 50 years of age, physically fit, the Navy 
coffers a great opportunity for service ai - a 


America ts calling 





valuable career in the United States Naval 
Reserve; and men between 17 and 31 years 
of age have the same cpportunity in th 


Regular Navy. 

Men who have received orders to report for 
induction under the selective ice may 
still volunteer for the Navy 

It has been truly said that the enlisted men 
are the backbone of the Navy. They are the 
real heroes who demonstrate that they have 
the stuff in them. They are men of action, 
men of judgment, and men who serve for love 
of country. 

America is building the mightiest Navy the 
world has ever known. We are building 
planes, aircraft carriers, destroyers, cruisers 
at an unprecedented rate. This branch of 
the service offers new opportun In such 
service one can learn a useful trade. There 
opportunities for promotions, good pay, 
service on distant shores, expert medical and 
dental care, clean healthy life. Above all, 
this service presents to every red-blooded 
American an opportunity to serve his coun- 


serv 


ities 


are 


try to the end that victory will come for our 
arms, and that peace once more will come 
to a war-trc subled world. 

The United States Navy recruiting stations 
in Wisconsin are located at Oshkosh, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Green Bay, LaCrosse, and Mil- 


waukee, and at 
upper Michigan. 
apply at these 





Escanaba and Marquette in 
Anyone interested should 
recruitiz tat i will 
ver to 









obtain the ansv the gq tion, “What 
kind of a job can I - in the N: wy? ” When 


its such station he should 
of the bo klet Men Make 


ne vis 
@ copy 


also request 
Navy, 


the 


which contains a wealth of information for 
every individual who might be interested. 

Here are some questions and answers which 
I think will interest every patriotic Ameri- 
can who is considering the Navy as a means 
of helping to bring victory and peace! 








Question. How many different tz and 
vocations are there to choose fron 

Answer. Forty-nine. 

Question. Does the Naval Reserve offer spe- 
cial inducements to me if I am skilled at a 
trade? 

Answer. Yes. If particularly qualified, you 
will receive the rating of a peity officer 


immediately. 


Question. What would happen if I got 
sick? 
Answer. You would receive the finest med- 


ical care absolutely free. 

Question. How long must I ss 
in the Navy? 

Answer. Six years in the Regular Ni: 
2, 3, or 4 years in the Naval tia 
Reservists may return to civilian life as soon 
as possible after the end of the war 


nd o 
Question. Who pays for my meals and car- 


if I enlist 


rve 
rive 
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Naval 
“aval 








fare when I am first sent to a training 
Btatio a 

Answer. The Navy furnishes you all trans- 
porta +m and meals. 

Question. How scon can I expect a raise 
in the Navy? 

Answer. If you enlist as e sea- 
man, you will automatically incre 
in pay after 2 months. 

Question. How much can I expect to be 


earning by the end of my first enlistment? 


Answer. Up to $138 a month base pay, p 
keep and allowances. 
Question. What recreation can I enjoy 


aboard ship? 
Answer. Boxing, 
sing-songs,’ 


Que 


wrestling, g 
“acey-deucy,” and many others. 
stion. Can I get into naval aviation? 

Answer. Yes; and you may even win your 
wil as a flying officer. 

It is significant that over 50 percen 
enlisted men in the Navy are pett 
After only 2 months of service 
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of the 
officers 


as an appren- 


tice seaman you automatically get a raise in 
pay and promotion to seaman mynd class 
In the Navy an apprentice seaman gets $50 


@ month plus keep and allowance, a 
can earn up to $138 a month ¢ an 
that is the pay of a chief pett 

When you enlist the Navy. gives 
worth of uniforms free. After 
one may contribute to his de 
month from his pay. To this amoun 
Government will add $28 a month for 
wife, plus $12 for the first child and $10 a 
month for each additional child, and will also 
contribute $15 a month for one parent and 
$25 a month for the two parents, if they are 
dependent upon the seaman. 

Every year a selected group of enlisted 
are appointed to the United States 

cademy at Annapolis. Here is chance to 
get an education equal to that offered in any 
school in the country and also to become a 
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commissioned officer in the Navy. 
In the Navy you will have chance to 
join the Nation’s top fly ec 1 





will be sent to the finest flying schools In 
naval aviation many jobs are cCpen t 5 





You will be given the opportuni to t 

an avia tion i tal s th, learn 
aerial phot ery, ob vat 
navigation, n on l 
receive here \ n for a top job i 


civilian 





listed m: n opportuni to 
win Navy nf er pl t n r- 
tunity to pilot t f t, the f é 
the fightingest war planes in the world. TI} 
requirements are simple i high-school grad- 


uate, phys 


your eightee 


ically fit, s 
nth and twenty-seventh 


traight thinker, between 
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There bei no objection, the address A man must live if he is to work and work if 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | he is to live. We do not ask that business 
as follows: |} should operate at a loss. Business cannot 

: f } : survive without profit, nor can wages be paid. 

I have long felt an impatience with words | we do not intend to encourage totalitarian- 
with oratory as a substitute for | ism at home while we fight it abroad. We do 

not like to make a speech, | not want the monstrosity of an all-powerful 

our sons and brothers are | state to grow here while we strive to pull it 

I want to help them; | down elsewhere. We do not want to save de- 

le with them; I want to | mocracy for the decent, responsible people of 

of combat. I want to coM- | the world and lose it for ourselves. There are 

at least in the power of silence, | some who desire to see us do such things; 

rt of an unshakable steel- there are some who pretend we already do. 

ation to triumpa. But such persons are really striving to hide 

your feelings are the same. You | from the clear light their own undemocratic, 
ject s I do, to profiteering on heroism selfish designs. 

uugh the power of words. You suspect, It is not democracy that causes the confu- 

I do, the man who champions, with elo- | sions and stoppages which slow the onward 
quence, a cause that speaks for itself. You | rush of our overwhelming triumph. Such 
e to propaganda which makes words | things are caused by the contemptible spirit 
he tools of dishonesty and the sly invaders | of personal and group dictatorships—an im- 

resolute thought. Action has become a | perialism of domination that would steal for 

speech than words can fashion. I itself the fruits of the sacrifice of our magnifi- 

that kind of speech, and I recom- | gent people. You know as well as I do that 

it you, Knights of Columbus and | this is so. And you know who these persons 

the United States, tolerate no | are; you read the news of the day. Watch 

their fruits you shall know them their actions and disregard their wordy ex- 

t let men speak. planations. Does the activity of a man or of 

a group contribute to the war effort, or does 

it contribute to their own personal advan- 

tage? The people of this Nation and its Gov- 

ernment ask them one question, Are you 
giving your best effort to win the war? 

Are they giving their best effort to win the 
war when their activities delay the victorious 
liberation of human beings from the grip of 
Hitler? 

Are they giving their best effort to win the 
war when their activities postpone the day 
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! It is the conflict between good and evil in 
the soul of humanity. It is a civil war of the 
human race whose battleground is the conti- 
nents of the globe, the seas that divide them, 
and the skies that cover them. This much we 
cdo understand; this much we know most 
surely. Regardless of its beginnings, this is 
no longer a war between nations. It is a war 
for human, rather than political, independ- 
ence. No individual or nation can be safely 
neutral any longer. 

Yet, reasons out of the past and consid- 
erations for the safety of their own tomorrow, 
have disposed some to still stand aside. They 
remember the harsh inequalities inflicted on 
their forefathers and they do not wish their 
young to be the victims of an alien’s ambi- 
tion. 

But our own memories are no less vivid, 
no less prudent, than theirs; and our own 
determination that our youth shall not die in 
vain is no less adamant. Everything that they 
have fought for, their hope of justice, the se- 
curity which they were denied, the liberty of 
honest action, the freedom of religious learn- 
ing and worship, the equality of representa- 
tion, the right of ownership in the land of 
their birth—all that they sought, and still 
seek, to find, we fight that they, as well as we, 
may have. Our call to “cease fire” will not 
sound over the battlefields until we have won 
victory and until the people of the world, who 
deserve democracy, have heard the trumpets 
of their own triumph. 

We have been attacked; but not because we 
were ambitious. We were attacked because 
we were a bulwark of liberty and democracy 
for all mankind. The attack upon us was an 
attack upon free men everywhere; the attack 


re ‘ t T y 
and a fatigu 


are host 


OF OUR CIVILIAN WAR EFFCRT 


oung men are dying all over 
int to know if they are prop- 

warfare; with good 

ts, with the best p 

and with sufficient si 

want to know that 
and to the skies prepared 
ng power and protected with 
We know 1e courageous 


Y 


when we shall break the wicked hand that 
reaches for mastery over the Americas? 
Let us examine deeds and close our cars to 
triotic protestations By their fruits you 
ll know them. By their actions let men 
speak 
We must not be deceived as to the magni- 
tude of the struggle and gravity of the 
cisting situation. Li lay, speaking be 


upon us murdered the last hope of neutality. 
Accordingly, the radical conflict for the lib- 
erty of humankind without distinction of 
nation, race, or creed must be fought by hu- 
mankind without distinction of nation, race, 
or creed 

But, whether all join or a few in mistaken 
conscience stand aside, we are determined 
to win—with our Allies, or, should catastro- 


re the graduates of George n University, 


viewed the reverses we | uffered up to 


phe befall, without them. We are not par- 

tisans to another’s cause; the enemy has 

time, and directed attention to the thrust a common cause upon us. Though 

raphic and other advantages the enemy we are joined with others, the warfare is our 

sed I said then: “We are in critical own We share with others the burdens of 

The oceans and the skies that were the strife and shall share, no less, the vic- 

ds against harm have become the smooth tory. The tactic of the war is determined 

] 1. We must meet with mutual trust and with realistic ap- 

” That was praisal of the relative capacities of our 

not tell you Allies. But, facing the enemy, there is only 

in the inter- one army, and, plotting his downfall, thers 

ned my appre- is only one general staff—the army and staff 

> are in critical of the United Nations. There is only one 

I ‘il with all our front—which is not a straight line but a 

We must not expect th: vernight, circle. The Axis cannot be overcome by 

1e ericus alchemy. we shall win separated and spasmodic efforts; the Axi 

is war. Not by miracles, but by blood, by | will be overcome by the united action of the 
rifice, by suffering and privation, by con- United Nations and peoples. 

tl inite e1 


and in 


idurance will we 
We have need of the } 
the citizer 


III. THE FULLNESS OF THE WAR AIMS 
In a world divided against itself; among 
nations strong and weak, favored and ill- 
favored, distant in space and different in 
culture; among vernments more or les 
representative of their people, it will prove 
impossible to fashion a constructive peace 
unless we fight for it now. 
n rights We must make clear to ourselves, and to 
I doubt the world, that our war aims are identically 
The magz his eruptio the same as our peace terms. This fact is 
not yet well enough known; or, if known, n 
yet thoroughly accepted. 
We do not intend to fight the war an 
have someone else make the peace. We do 
with a not intend to sacrifice our noble youth ar 
he disturb- give over their victory to any group of am- 
1 bitious We must be vigilant lest 
our armed Wwe wage a war for human rights and then 
andon these, when won, to the power poli- 
is every- tics of any group. As we are honest in our 
are found! } actions, we can be plain in our speech, 


3; ranks 


iC 


ild attack mers. 








We know that corrupt governments and 
military usurpers can create war: Twice in 
one generation they have forced war upon 
the United States. We were wrong when we 
thought they could not do so. But we will 
not make the same mistake again. We are 
fighting to throw the forces of evil out of the 
world and we are also fighting to keep them 
out in the future. We have not the slightest 
intention of remaining again indifferent to 
militaristic corruption that may grow up in 
foreign lands and spread later to infect us. 

To the old diplomacy of nations, a peace 
table was a chessboard at which only experts 
could play. When taps had sounded over the 
graves of the multitudinous dead, the auction 
of the spoils became a new and lively contest. 
The blood and sweat and tears of battle were 
mocked by the polite and meticulous formali- 
ties that took careful account of the sensi- 
bilities of ambitious politicians. In former 
days, a war could be won by the valorous and 
lost, in the peace, to the adroit. We shall 
not make that mistake again. 

Some persons seem to believe that a peace 
conference makes the peace. That is a fool- 
ish notion, and a dangerous one. Battles 
make the peace; and peace is won before the 
conference is called. Our soldiers, our sail- 
ors, our marines, will make the peace or there 
will be no peace. 

If we are not now fighting to make a just 
peace, what are we fighting for? We are not 
striving for colonial possessions, for new ter- 
ritory, for the enslavement of others or for 
the economic overlordship of the world. Our 
enemies are bent upon such gains and the 
only kind of peace those malefactors could 
make would be a divis‘on of the spoils. Here 
lies the heart of the conflict. Shall we fight 
to keep the enemy now from doing what, 
later on, we may do, or permit to be done, at 
a peace conference? To do such would be to 
break faith with the dead. 

We cannot permit any peace conference to 
decide the terms of peace. We have already 
decided that the aims of war are the terms 
of peace. They are the banners beneath 
which our soldiers march. The peacemakers 
will convene under no others. 

Into the body of our war aims all disputes 
and all claims shculd be fitted after the war. 
That, and that alone, should be the business 
of the peace conference. Boundaries, tariffs, 
population distributions, political claims, the 
apportionment of natural resources, and all 
the other circumstantial problems of a grow- 


ing world must be settled, finally or pro- 
gressively, in accordance with those fixed 
principles which are the war aims of the 


United Nations. 
clear. 

Nations, as well as individuals, should obey 
the divine commandments. Nations, as well 
as individuals, shal. be governed by the Bill 
of Rights. That is the message of the At- 
lantic Charter. We need to keep it clear if 
we are to win the peace as well as the war. 
We need to fight for it now if we are to win 
the war as well as the peace. 

Knights of Columbus and citizens of the 
United States, if ever cause were just, this 
cause is just. If ever war were necessary, 
this war is necessary. If ever a victory could 
be placed an offering at the altars of 
Almighty God, our victory, when it comes, 
can be placed there in a spirit of humility 
and dedication that the cause of justice and 
liberty may be sanctified as a lasting heritage 
of mankind. Meanwhile, as we travel through 
the night of struggle toward the dawn of 
triumph, our war effort and our war aims 
must be inspired by all our strength, with the 
full working power of cur Nation, and the 
unadulterated honesty of Our purposes. So, 
God helping us, we shall triumph; so, God 
sustaining us, we shall carry on to a better 
future—a future in which we shall keep faith 
with our dead, 
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When Do We Eat—and How? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an interview with Dr. E. W. 
Sheets by Charles Dana Bennett, Public 
Relations Consultant, on the question, 
When Do We Eat—and How? This 
discussion was 2.roadcast from radio sta- 
tion WWDC on August 25, 1942. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

ANNOUNCER. In Mr. Wingo’s’ absence, 
Charles Dana Bennett, Public Relations Con- 


sultant, will interview Dr. E. W. Sheets on 
the question, When Do We Eat, and How? 
Dr. Sheets was for many years Chief of Animal 


Husbandry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Prior to and since his Govern- 
ment service he has been professor and de- 
partment head in two State universities. Dr. 
Sheets now executive secretary of the 
United States Live Stock Association. 

Mr. BENNETT. Dr. Sheets, I don't 
& man in your position ever actually goes to 
the meat market to buy a T-bone steak? 

Dr. SHEETS. Yes, frequently, Mr. Bennett, 
if we are to have steak for dinner. 


is 


suppose 


Mr. BENNETT. That phrass If we are to 
nave steak” interests me. Would it be out of 
order to ask whether you have been eating 
steaks lately? 

Dr. SHEETS. Well, I was at the market the 





other night and a lady came in and said: 
“I would like to have a good steak.” The 
butcher said: ‘‘We have no steaks, but we have 
fine roasting chickens.” 

Mr. BENNETT. Did she 
chicken? 

Dr. SHEETS. No, she said she would rather 
have pork chops, whereupon she was told 
that no pork chops were availiable. 

Mr. BENNETT. Perhaps she might have been 
satisfied with ham! But I suppose the 
swer was, “Yes, we have no ham, today 
or “How about some veal, madam?” 

Dr. SHEETS. This good housewife was hav- 
ing an experience which has happened 
many of us living in what might be termed 
low-price meat areas. 

Mr. BENNETT. What do you 
price meat areas? 

Dr. SHEETS. A low-price meat area is that 
locality where there happened to be either a 
small demand for meat or an abundant sup- 
ply last March, the date selected for price 


buy a roast 





an- 


to 


mean by low- 


ceilings. -In either case low-priced meat was 
the answer. Then prices were frozen with- 
out regard to the price variations in these 
different areas. The result is that such 


1 


things as beef are going to the 1 
fixed prices are higher. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should tudge from that 
Sheets, most of us would have to do quite a 
bit of moving around the count: if .we 
wanted a good steak, and most of us can’t 
afford to do that today 

Dr. SHEETS. Quite right. Tl 
higher prices follow pretty closely the 
trial sections of the country where the 
ers are paid wages which enable th 
afford the more expensive cuts of meat 


s where 


caliti 





Mr. BENNETT. Is this true of other food 
products that come to our tables? 
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it applies not on! 


Dr. SHEEts. Ye 1ot « y 
but other foods and clothing as well. 

Mr. BENNETT. I take it that you include 
clothing because wool and cotton are b 
farm commcdities. 

Dr. SHEETs. Yes. Woo! and cotton are the 
principal fiber crops produced on farms and 
ranches throughout the country 


Mr. BENNETT. Well, Dr. Sheets, it would ap- 


pear from what you have told me th 
ability to pay for these agricultural prcduct 


either food or clothing, will be determined by 
the old law of supply and demand. Bluntly, 





that means, doesn't it, that what produ 
are available will move to the places where 
the people can pay the most money 

Dr. SHEETS. Yes; thatis true. Establishing 
price ceilings last March did not repeal the 


law of supply and demand 


The wages of labor are definitely higher 


than during the last World War. Likewi: 
profits of industry are higher in spite of the 
tremendous increases in taxes and cperati 





costs. But the unit price of farm commodi- 
ties is determined by available supplies l 
pressure of increased buying power. Today 
the average prices received by farmers 
about one-half of what they were during the 
last war. Thus the cream of the crop will 
inevitably go to that place where it fetches 
the highest price 

Mr. BENNETT. That’s a pretty definite state- 





ment, Dr. Sheets. How does this affect, say, 
the beef producer? 

Dr. SHEETS. Let’s take the T-bons eak we 
have just been talking abou That steak 
as we all know, originally comes from a beef 
animal. The animal originated on the rans 
or improved pasture. It then goes to the 


fattened on corn, hay 

When this fatten- 
which take I 

the farmer sells 


Unless t} 


feed lot where it is 
and other fattening feeds 

ing process is completed, 
6 months a year or mor 
his beef animal to a proc 


I 


to 

















feeder can get enough money h 
animal to pay for the cost of feed and labor 
it is obviously imp for him t 

producing steaks 

Mr. BENNETT. The I take it, I E 
inasmuch as there are many plat wl 
steaks are not now available, w 
reached, to a degree, the point whs he prt 
cqucer is not receiving enough I s be 
animal to make it possible for him to con- 
tinue to produce? 

Dr. SHEETS. Well, that is partly t t 
largely true of prime beef. Of « I 
increased demand is the largest factor in tl 
meat shortage. In this connection en 
worth while to po out that all tle « 
not produce top-quality beef 

Mr. BENNETT. You mean that some bs 
animals are just plain hamburger, Dr. Sheet 

Dr. SHEETS. Very true. But the irony cf 
the situation is that the spread in price be- 
tween so-called hamburger and b 
grades of beef is so small that it discourag 
the fattening of animals to produce qu 
meat 

Mr. Bennett. I think one thing that |] - 
zles the people a great deal is to read in tt 
newspapers about the large number of beef 
cattle in the country, and then not 
ble to buy meat in their market What 
the answer to that? 

Dr. SHEETS. It is simply th While 
have a record cattle population, the per- 
centage of increase has been in dairy herd 
and the increase in beef herds has not Kept 
up with the sharp increase in demand. (¢ - 
siderably more than half of our cattle are 

ws used for producing milk. To produce 

ve know it, and like it, requires 






or fattening process on grain < 
ig pastures. 

BENNETT. So again we have 
stration 
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a demon- 
of statistics that, until you broke 
down, did not ure, I 
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t actually our beef animals, us- | Mr. BENNETT. Well, Dr. Sheets, if that is all Dr. SHEETS. The cotton situation is com- 
neat-marketing purposes, are less that is necessary, why hasn't something been plicated because what is known as surplus 
ent for the demand? done about it? cotton simply means cotton which is held 
Suerers. The actual available supply of | _Dr. SuHeEets. That is an appropriate ques- off the world market. While we have con- 
be is appr arenes 4 4 recent above nor- | tion for the Chief of the Price Administration siderable cotton in storage, most of it is not 
mal. Military le se purchases have | a answer. of a grade which is in greatest demand. 
tremendously increased the dem When | Mr. Bennett. Do you think I would get any | Mr. BENNETT. By greatest demand, does 
you add the higher purchasing power of our | satisfaction if I went and asked him? that mean the kind of cotton used to make 
cdomestic consumers, that 4 percent plus is | Dr. SHEETS. Perhaps in this connection it cotton pants? 
reduced to a considerable minus. It is esti- would be well to state that livestock pro- Dr. SHeets. Or used for military purpose: 
mated that our domestic consumers will have | ducers and leaders of farm organizations | We have, however, a very great deficit in 
upward of one and one-half billion dollars have placed facts relative to this problem fats and oils, which is helping the cotton 
more than ever before to spend on beef alone before officials of the Office of Price Adminis- | grower by giving him a ready sale for his 
duri 1942-43. At present price ceilings | tration, the Department of Agriculture, and | cottonseed. 
this would create something like a 3,000,000,- | other agencies concerned. We believe thatas | Mr. BENNETT. I understand that in thi 
00C-pound beef deficiency for civilian con- a result of the experiences in establishing matier of shortage of fats and oils, which is 
price ceilings that were too low on fresh fruit | exemplified by the collection of fats through 
veETT. That sounds like lots of beef, and vegetables, the situation may take a more our corner meat markets, that even here 
If we are that much short in our favorable turn. 7 there is not a meeting of minds between 
upply, what’s the answer? Mr. BenneETT. What was that result? those who fix prices for such commodities 
Surers. Well, it is certain that price Dr. SHeets. A result whereby consumers as cottonseed, flaxseed, soybeans, and pea- 
will not increase the supply of beef may not have apricots or prune juice next nuts. What is the story on that, Dr. Sheets? 
r the consumer winter Dr. 8: iZETS, It's quite mre) le when you 
Mr. Bennetr. We have been discussing Mr. BENNETT. I am glad you brought up | 
meat almost entirely, Dr. Sheets What the matter of such things as prune juice and partment ‘of Agriculture—is neacinalis con- 
about the other cattle population, the dairy canned apricots, Dr. Sheets. What is the cerned with problems of increased production 
herds? | outlook for our vitamins and vegetables in | to mect our requirements. The other group— 
Dr. SHerrs. While there is appare ntly avail | the immediate future, if you are willing to | the Office of Price Administration—is mainly 
able sufficient quantities of dairy products to | crystal gaze for me? . concerned with keeping prices down to tl 
supply our requirements, we are anticipating Dr. SHEETs. If the growing season is as consumer. Hence the difficulties that have 
possible shortages in the near future. Ris- | pooq next year as this has been in the east- | arisen for you and every other consumer in 
ing costs of labor, feed, and supplies are the ern seaboard States, we should have plenty this country when you cannot get beef or 
principal factors involved of green vegetables, which, with livestock | other commodities over your market counter. 
Mr. BENNETT. That was sort of a leading products, are one of our principal sources of Then you are beginning to understand the 
question on my part. I am a Vermonter my- vitamin-rich foods. With fruits, however, | effects of placing price ceilings in such a 
self, and, as you know, dairying is our main available supplies in another year cannot be | Manner that they discourage production to 
industry up there. Mrs. Bennett and I have | getermined this far in advance. | the point of reducing available supplies. 
ust come back from a week end on our farm. Mr. BEN? werr. Dr. Sheets, during the past Mr. BENNETT. Then, if your analysis is cor- 
We have had an enormous hay crop, but are | season we have heard a lot about unharvested | rect, Dr. Sheets, much of this trouble is due 
going to lose half of it through lack of labor | asnaragus in New Jersey, unharvested berries | to wrangling over a few cents a pound in the 
to get it into the barns. Already, farmers in | jn the Carolinas, and unharvested lettuce in | COSt of meat, or a cent a quart in the price 
~ vic = y have had to sell part of their | california. Lack of labor has been the rea- | Of milk, or a few cents a basket for fruit, or 
1eTds understand that the drop in August sO s 1ed. Iave you any suggestion as 4 cents a pound on cotton. I wonder if the 
milk production will be the biggest on record wins eer, peng caveat ao ee | Same ques sioaa are raised in connection with 
Uniess and until adjustments are made to | foods from rotting in the fields on a greater | the price of other essential war materials 
deal with the labor situation on dairy farms, | gcajle next season? | such as ships and tanks and planes? 
al d a correction is made in price received by Dr. SHEEts. That is a difficult task. In the Dr. Sxeets. This I do not know. We want 
the primary producer of milk = am afraid first place, farm boys are patriotic, just like to hold down costs wherever we can and buy 
he outlook in that direction is Just about | poys everywhere. They have answered the | COmmodities as cheaply as they can be pro- 
the same as for beef call of their country, and many of them are | duced, but we must have food, just as we 
Dr. Sweets. Quite right. Reports are being | jn the armed forces. In addition to that, | Must have tanks and planes and ships and 
eived from all sections of the country Of | high industrial wages have drawn heavily on | 8Uns, regardless of the price. 
being offered for sale or operators dis- farm labor to supply the demands of indus- fr. BENNETT. I believe Albert S. Goss, mas- 
( ir livestock and equipme nt be- try, leaving the o ader the very young, and the | ter of the National Grange, has summed the 
unable to carry on under exist- | jess experienced workers to carry on farm | Whole matter up in four points: (1) Vital 
We are hopeful, however, of operations. This, with the problems of | above all else is assurance of supplies to the 
ats in Washington which wil transportation, marketing, and low prices, | armed forces; (2) reasonable civilian require- 
ucers to continue their effo rts has made it impossible for many farmers to | ments must be met to maintain morale and 
production goal. Or, in other | harvest their crops. The solution apparently | the production of war equipment. 
possible for them to supply | jias in commodity prices high enough to In order to meet these requirements, (1) 
ed requirements allow farmers to compete for labor with | the farmer must have a price that will enable 
I am mighty glad to hear y: = industry. Otherwise, it becomes a question | him to meet necessary production costs; (2) 
ope, Dr. Sheets. What would | to be dealt with by the Manpower Commis- | the processor and distributor must have a 
> essential changes that must | gion price that will enable them to remain in busi- 
r to have it become more than Mr. Bennett. May I jump to another sub- ness. Is that the answer to the question, 
ject, Dr. Sheets? | “When do we eat, and how?” 


sing beef as an example, there Dr. Sueets. Certainly, Mr. Bennett. Dr. SHEETS. Yes; that summarizes the en- 


hol he ¢alken- . 
een ee eee : Mr. Bennett. Up to the present we have | tire situation very concisely, Mr. Bennett. 


ely remo 


only had the cuffs removed from our pants. Mr. BENNETT. Finally, Dr. Sheets, would 
What are the chances of our having any pants such adjustments in our price structure lead 
next year? to inflation? 
top grades Dr. SHEETS. With ceilings on wool and Dr. SHeets. No, Mr. Bennett; not if they are 
cotton bearing down on production, together properly handled; but that is a very impor - 
= the heavy purchases for military and tant question. People everywhere must rec- 
lend-lease purposes, civilian supplies may be | ognize the fact that there will be some in- 
somewhat less than normal. However, this creased cost due to war dislocation, and it 
is a di ficult t question to deal with, because will be necessary for all of us to accept 
have an apparent surplus of cotton at somewhat lower standards of living as thes: 
time, although we are producing less | costs increase and consumer goods becom< 
than is required to supply our needs. | scarce, but we must hold these increased cos 
adds up to pants for another year, with | to a minimum through control on profiteer- 
ible shortages thereafter unless produc- ing. 
is encouraged Mr. Bennetr. Thank you very much for 
Mr. BENNETT. What about the “apparent” coming here this evening, Dr. Sheets, and for 
cotton surplus, Dr, Sheets? Why do you your very enlightening discussion, 
call it “apparent”? Isn’t there a real sur- Dr. SHeeEtTs. It was a pleasure to be here, 
plus? Mr, Bennett. Thank you. 


ablished in 


vn 
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The Spirit of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “Washington—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—Their Foreign Policies—The 
Present War—And Our Duty,” delivered 
by Hon. Herbert S. Phillips, United States 
attorney for the southern district of 
Florida, on February 25, 1942, before the 
Kiwanis Club, at Tampa, Fla. 

There being no objection, the address 
vas ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President and gentlemen, when in- 
vited to address you I was told that this 
meeting would be in honor of George Wash- 
ington and that my remarks should be of a 
patriotic nature. 

The spirit of Washington still lives—his 


advice is still followed. The many monu- 
ments that have been erected in honor of 
him, memorializing his unusual character, 


and the great services he rendered his coun- 
try speak more eloquently of him than any- 
thing I could say or anything that has been 
said of him by the greatest orators of this 
and other countries. 

The most outstanding qualities of his great 
character were his power to lead men and 
his unswerving loyalty to his country. He 
must have possessed a most unusual per- 
sonality. He not an orator like Patrick 
Henry and others. He was not a writer like 
Hamilton and Jefferson and Madison. Ac- 
cording to his biographers, he was a man of 
few words and deliberate judgment. Having 
once decided on a course of action, he never 
turned back, but brought to bear all the 
powers at his command to accomplish his 
purpose. How well he succeeded is recorded 
in history, and evidenced by our Constitution 
and our form of government. 

The greatest minds of his day recognized 
and proclaimed him as their leader. He did 
not seek preferment, yet he was preferred 
over all others. He presided over the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and while there is not 
recorded in the report of the proceedings 
anything that he said, we Know that his 
personality, his wisdom, and sound judgment 
must have guided all of the deliberations of 
the great minds of that convention, which 
led to the adoption cf what Gladstone and 
others have said, is the greatest charter of 
government that has ever emanated from 
the minds of men. According to his biogra- 
phers he was rightfully and unanimously ac- 
claimed the Father of his Country—first in 
war, first n in the hearts of 
his countrymen 


in peace, and first 
He kept an itemized state- 
ment of his expenses as commander in chief 
of the Continenta! Army, filed it with Con- 


was 





gress, and would not accept any compensa- 
tion above his actual expenses. Such action 
is not recorded of any other man. From his 
farewell address, I quote a passage which I 
think most fitting and appropriate for our 


conside 


ration at this particular time in our 





history. He said: “Against the insidious 
wiles of forei influence (I conjure you to 
believe me fellow citizens), the jealousy of 

free people ough* to be constantly awake, 
Since history and experience prove that for- 


| 


eign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. Therefore it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves 
by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics or the ordinary combinations 
and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 


“If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government the period is not far off when we 
may defy material injury from external an- 
noyance; when we may take such an attitude 
as will cause the neutrality we may at any 
time resolve upon to be scrupulously re- 
spected; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion; when we may choose peace or war, as 
our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 
Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suit- 
able establishments, on a respectable defen- 
sive posture, we may safely trust to temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 


When Washington spoke of our safety be- 
cause of our seclusion from the rest of the 
world, he did not vision the radio and the 
navigation of the air by modern aircraft, and 
could not have done so, but, if he could have 
peered into the future, and visioned the pres- 
ent-day situation, he no doubt would have 
given the same advice he gave then and which 
we are following today, and which we must 
always follow, if we would preserve the Gov- 
ernment he played such an important part 
in creating and preserving. I say we are fol- 
lowing his advice, because we are not impli- 
cating ourselves in the present war by artifi- 
cial ties in the “ordinary vicissitudes of Euro 
pean politics,” or “ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities.” We 
have exercised the privilege which he said we 
would have to exercise, as occasion arose, by 
choosing war, because our interests, guided 
by justice, demand that we pursue such a 
course at this time. You will note that Wash- 
ington said we might safely trust to tempo- 
rary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 
I believe you will agree with me that our 
present emergency is most extraordinary 

Some may hold a contrary view, but it is 
my opinion that we have not in any manner 
disregarded the advice of Washington as set 
forth in his farewell address. We not 
forming and have not formed any entangling 
alliances with a foreign nation, as iso- 
lationists and others have contended We 
are waging a war of aggressive self-defense 
only after our great President, by repeated 
efforis, failed to persuade Mussolini, Hitler, 
and the Japanese Government to cease their 
cowardly invasions of weak and helpless 
countries that were at peace with the world, 
and to leave the oceans open to the commerce 
of the world. We are not placing this Nation 
under any obligation to any other nation, 
We have joined hands with England, China, 
and Russia against a common enemy—an 
enemy that is seeking to dominate the world 
upon land and sea; seeking to destroy democ- 
racy, root and branch; seeking to destroy 
Christianity and all the freedoms enunciated 
by our Declaration, and crystallized in our 





re 
are 


some 


Constitution, and which have made thi 
United States the greatest Nation on the face 
of the earth. We are not aiding England 
because we love Englishmen any more than 
some other people. We are not aiding China 
because we believe in coolie labor, or ma 


other things that exist in China. W are 
not aiding Russia because we believe in com- 
munism—but we aiding them for ut 
purpose of preserving democratic institutions 
in America, and other democratic countri 


are 


with the hope that democracy may yet be 
established among all people that believe 
in it. 

As the President said in his address to the 
Nation, delivered December 9, 1941, “We are 
now in this war—we are all in it—all the 
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way. Every man, woman, and child is a 
partner in the most tremendous undertak- 
ing of our American history.” 

The Allies, that is, the United States, China, 
Russia, Canada, England, Cuba, and the 
South American republics, are going to win 
this war, if we stand together and fight to- 
gether. And our independence, cur 
dom, our Constitution and our Government, 
are going to be preserved for our children, 
and for generations to come. If Nazism win 
it will take hundreds of years to regain what 
we lose. 

When Uncle Remus told the little boy that 
the rabbit climbed the tree, the little boy 
said, “But Uncle Remus, rabbits can’t climb 
trees.” Uncle Remus replied, “But Brer Rab- 
bit jes’ "bleeged ter climb dat tree.” So, we 
are “bleeged” to win this war, unless we pro- 
pose to be slaves to a horde of petty tyrants 
that would inflict themselves upon a once 
free people. Forbid it, Almighty God, forbid 
it! Without 


free- 


our freedoms, I ask you, my 

friends, would life be worth living? 
Mistakes have been made, and more will 
be made, but we must profit by our mis- 
takes. We must profit by Pearl Harbor, al- 


though the tragedy did more to unite the 
American people than anything else that had 
happened, or anything that had been pre- 
viously said. We must profit by Singapore, 
and by Burma Road and by all mistakes that 
may be made, regardless of tl 
same. 

Hitler, with the aid of Japan, is seeking to 
close all the highways of the oceans and 
cut off all source of supplies from China and 


1a 
1e€ cause for 


Russia. He knows that if he fails to do this 
he must lose. The highways of the oceans 
must be kept open. The freedom of the 


seas must be preserved. 
We are a great country; 

and our population is so great, that it takes 

time for us to become united. Our resource 


we are §s ia! 


are almost unlimited. Our nTanpower ex- 
ceeds that of any other nation. We haver 
been preparing for war for 20 years as Hit 


has been doing. We have not been tr n 
the youth of our land in military service, a 
teaching them to hate the rest of the world 
therefore it will take time for our young mer 
to be trained as experts in the operation ¢ 
war planes, but that is being done as rapidly 
as can be with safety, because we cann: 
afford to send untrained and unskilled me 
with airplanes to fight the enemy; that 
would be too costly, not only in the loss of 
men, but also in the loss of plane: 

Let us remember that this war ¢ 
won by carping criticism. We must 
leaders; we must trust those who are dire 
our naval, air, and land forces, and the 
ner and means by which we are furnishing 
aid to China, Russia, and 
no time for profiteers to be figuring 
talizing the present 
pose of making millions; it is no time for 


labor to be demanding higher 
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m 1 
Engiand 


situation for the pur- 













still shorter working hours by strikes and 
other methcds, un! they want to sul - 
tute a totalitarian government for a repre- 
sentative democratic form of government 
unless they want to substitute a cen 
press by a dictator for the f C 






press speech of 





and of a 


the people of the United 





sick 


and unl 


for more than 150 year 

want to substitute a state of peonage, unc 

a CGictatorsnip, ior the treedom that the la- 

borer in the United States is enjoying toc 
Labor today in the United Stat 

higher wages and e1 joys more fy 

powers, and liberties than ever before in 

history of the world, and yet some lead 

of labor seem to forget that nazi-ism is th 


deadiy enemy of democracy an 
rights, privileges, and liberties « i by 
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laborers today in 
never been 


the United States have 
ind can never be enjoyed under 
orsnip 
American factories today 
t aid to Hitler and Japan. 
is a form I know of no bet- 
way for r to aid Hitler, unless they 
ld declare a sit-down strike or destroy all 
machinery in manufacturing plants in 
they are working 
* and capital put wa 
the safety, security, and preser 
Governms u 
cause the strength of any nation 
ured by the united loyalty and 
all its citizens 
r a lack of definite, co- 
ganization and coopera- 
true Americans and 
States who believe in 
nd desire its con- 
‘ time for any group or 
7 group to favor prolonging 
» extend the time for mak- 
nd high w 
g oi self-sufficie: 
mn. We mus 
lines, mountains, oceans, nor 
rom Hitlerism. 
Fives us a 
not give us that 
> Gays of Wash- 


of the great 


ges and 


liberties are 


annels can save 


; Washington said 


side of 
e army tha Las ’ saviest artillery, so 
has come t his hat we must have the 
val air in the world, 
> of peace and pro- 
European pirates 
> cowardly assassins, 
other nations of the 
and to destroy e freedom of the se 


comme 


y, on land, 
They are anxious 
d wherever they 
enemy. 
eve the Allies will 
lize that if either 
those who stay 
rden of pre- 


food 


burning and talk about peace problems when 
peace has been won. If we do this, we will, 
in my opinion, win the war sooner. Let us 
have no fear about being able to take care 
of whatever situation may arise, or about 
sclving whatever problems that may confront 
us after the war is over. These problems and 
conditions will be no more complicated and 
no more difficult to solve than the difficulties 
that confronted the American pecple at the 
close of the American Revolution, or at the 
close of the Civil War, or at the close of the 
first World War. 

Since the enemy forced us into the war, 
and since we are in the war to win, let us 
attack first and destroy first, and “damned 
be he who first cries, ‘hold! enough!’” before 
the German people have been made to feel 
and realize the horrors of war as they were 
not made to feel in the first World War; and 
before a lasting peace has been secured for 
this Nation and the American Continent. 

The herciec stand of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and the brave soldiers under his com- 
mand, which equals, if it does not surpass, 
the historic heroism of Leonidas and his 
brave band; and the marvelous leadership of 
Stalin, and the cour: beroism, and suc- 
cess of the Russian soldiers, and the fortitude 
and united action of the people of Russia, 
challenge the attention of the people of every 
who love the freedoms for which 
Washingtcn and our revolutionary fore- 
fathers fought and won and for which we are 
fighting today and must preserve. 

Awake, fellow Americans, awake 
ernment is in danger—the 
it has ever been in since 


havion 


Our Go 
greatest danger 
it was established. 
Everything that we have, everything that we 
~ pe for, isatstake. The freedom and happi- 
hess not only of this generation but of gen- 
erations unborn is at stake Our enemies are 
on every hand—upon the oceans, under the 
oceans, in the air. They are lurking in ou 
ports, they are in our fac , in our shops— 
all they need, all they want, to make them 
bolder and more aggressive and come out in 
the open against our Government and insti- 
is more power and more leadership. 
be cn our guard, and let it never 
that our Government and our insti- 
were destro because of 


or a lack of patriotism and loyalty 


OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
OF MISSOURI 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Py ARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
a nt, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
editorial appearing in today’s edition of 
the New York Times containing a very 
complete and somewhat devastating dis- 
section of the radio speech recent 
livered by Mr. Randolph E. Paul egainst 
the Rum! plan. 

There being no objection, 
Was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO 


the oe 
the REc 


If the ra 


gveneral cou 


dio speech of R } 
1sel for the Treasury, against the 
tum! pay-as-you-go plan represents all that 
l Tre: y n § against it hen the 
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plan should certainly be adopted. For Mr. 
Paul’s argument is utterly unconvincing 

To try to show that the plan is really not 
a pay-as-you-go plan, Mr. Paul imagines a 
very exceptional case in which a man makes 
$3,000 in one year, $10,000 the next year, and 
then only $3,000 again in the following year 
Mr. Paul is correct in insisting that tl 
Ruml would not completely even ou 

a men’s difficulties. What Mr. Paul 
to say, however, is that the Rum! plan 
es this problem far better than the 

existi ng plan. 

Mr. Paul says that the Rum! plan is in- 
tended only to benefit the rich. If 1941 
income taxes are technically skipped, he says 
and we consider that we are paying now or 
1942 incomes, then the 80 or 90 percent o 
taxpayers with incomes below $3,000 would 
be “forg iven” only a few dollars up to a 
maximum of $200 or $300, “but the wealthy 
man with an income of $500,000 would save 
a tax liability of more than $350,000.” What 
sort of argument is this? Has Mr. Paul some 
alternative plan in mind under which the 
rich man will be forgiven a tax liability ot 
only $300 while the poor man will be for- 
given a tax liability of $350,000? 

Mr. Paul admits that under the Rum! plan 
taxpayers would keep on paying year after 
year, 2nd that any loss of revenue to the 
Treasury “would not actually appear until a 
taxpayer's income would end or until he died.” 
Yet he goes on to say, “It is undeniably true 
that over a period of years the Rumi pian 
involves giving away a sum of billions of 
dollers, and giving it largely to the wealthy 
taxpayers who need it least.” This is certainly 
a novel conception. Does the Treasury con- 
sider that it is giving away money to the 
taxpayers whenever it does not take money 
from them? Mr. Paul’s argument, if sound, 
would apply equally to any reduction of the 
income tax, if some citizens were bold enough 
to hope for such a reduction when the war i 
over. Mr. Paul would then presumably argu 
that such a reduction in the income tax 
would be giving a much egrcater sum to the 
rich than to the poor—because the Govern- 
ment would cease to take that much grea 
sum away. 

Mr. Paul is worried about the windf 
that we = come to the taxpayers who had 

in 1941 than 1942. From 
the tone of his argument one would gathe1 
that incomes generally e 
than they will be in 
thing i hat contenticn, the 
be simpl Why not skip tax 1942 in- 
stead of 1941 incomes? But the contention 
is wi thout substance. On the contrary, an- 
other branch of the Government itself points 
out that 1942 incomes are higher in the m 
than 1941 incomes. The Department of Con 
merce recently calculated that by 
quarter of 1942 the national i 
reached an annual rate in 
000,000,000 as compared with t 
less than $95,000,000,000. 

Mr. Paul, finally contradicts hims 
He expresses a willingness to accept the pay- 
as-you-go plan for normal taxes and the 
first bracket of surtaxes. But if he accep 
the Rum! plan to this extent, what become 
of his argument that the plan _ benefits th 
rich more than the poor? Obviously, a rich 
man pays more und normal tax than ¢ 
poor man; hence he would gain more 
forgiven his 1941 normal taxes. And wh: 
becomes, also, 


, 
puan 


answe 


rr would 
es on 


the seco! 


even 


r tn 


of Mr. Paul’s objection tha 
the _—— plan creates great administrative 
difficulties, if he is willing to accept it for 60 
percent ( if the returns? Mr. Paul declar 
latly that the Rum! plan would not in fa 
put the taxpayers on a current basis; a 
then he goes on to say that i is adopt 
for 80 percent of the taxpayers it would put 
bi 
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In short, the Treasury’s stated objections 
to the Rum! plan are so unconvincing, ficti- 
tious, and self-contradictory as to give rise to 
the suspicion that the Treasury’s biggest ob- 
jection to the plan is that somebody else 
thought of it first. 





Filipino People To Fight War to Finish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEO KOCIALKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 


Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of the Honorable Sergio 
Osmena, Vice President of the Philip- 
pines, before the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 31, 1942: 


Commander in Chief Singer, distinguished 
guests, veterans of foreign wars of the United 


States, and friends, before addressing you, 
may I be permitted to pay tribute to two 
illustrious sons of this great State of Ohio 
Their names stand out prominently on the 
honor roll of great benefactors of the Fiiipino 
people. They are President McKinley and 
President Taft. 

McKinley, as President cf the United States 
during the Spanish-American War of 1898, 
was responsible for the American policy of 
benevolence in the Philippines; Taft, a native 
son of this city, was the pioneer executcr of 
that policy. It was Governor Taft who 
tablished civil government in our islands. 
In carrying out McKinley’s instructions, “The 
Philippines for the Fiiipinos” became his 
watchword. 

Both Taft and McKinley are held in venera- 
tion by the Filipino people. Both deserve 
the highest _ in the history of human 
relations, for they were originally responsible 
for the unique relationship existing between 
the Filipino and American peoples. The 
strength of this relationship is being tested 
in this war. 

Almost exactly a year ago, President Quezon 
of the Philippines, in a radio broadcast to 
the United States, expressed the sentiments 
of the Filipino people with these memorable 
words: “In this grave national emergency, 
the stand of the Filipino people is clear and 
unmistakable. We owe loyalty America 
and are bound to her by bonds of everlasting 
gratitude. Should the United States enter 
the war, the Philippines would follow her and 
fight by her side, placing at her disposal ali 
our manpower and all our natural resources, 
however limited these might be. We stand 
with the United States in life and in death.” 

This was a solemn pledge. I am proud to 
say it was religiously complied with. When 
Japan, a few hours after the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor, struck at the Philip- 
pines, the Filipinos rose in instant unison, 
grimly determined to repel the invasion, 
Along with your soldiers, they fought to de- 


es- 


to 





fend your flag as well as theirs, your honor 
and their own. American and Filipino sol- 
diers bled on the same hallowed ground, and 
with their mingled blood wrote the inspiring 


epic of Bataan 

The epic of Battan is a story of a valiant 
people who kept faith with their benefactors 
to the bitter end, through the terrible days 
and nights of enemy bombings and cannon- 
adings. It is a story of long and anxious 





waiting for reinforcements that never came. 
It was tragic but glorious. 

The Stars and Stripes continued to wave 
over the Philippines while there was strength 
in our soldiers—Americans and Filipinos. 
With a common hope and a common fate to 
share, they showed the world what perfect 
comradeship and understanding between two 
peoples could accomplish. With so little 
they did so much. 

The Filipino people bore the brunt of the 
battle of the Philippines. Filipino blood was 
shed freely; thousands of Filipino wives were 
widowed and still more children orphaned; 
hemes were wrecked and villages razed. The 
suffering was terrible for a peace- popeteines 2 peo- 
ple. How did the Filipino people survive all 
these ordeals? Why did they fight alongside 
the United States to the bitter end? 

The fundamental reason for Filipino re- 
sistance in Bataan is that we owe allegiance 
to the United States and we are profoundly 
grateful to her for the just and unselfish 
treatment we have received during her ad- 
ministration of the Islands. 

America went to our remote 
the far Pacific, not to enslave or exploit 
an already vanquished people, but to foster 
their political, social, and economic advance- 
ment. With the torch of human liberty in 
her hand, she proclaimed to the whole world 


islands in 


from the very first day of her cccupation 
that the Philippines would be for the 
Filipincs—truly a new venture in political 
idealism. 

Instead of imposing upon us a harsh and 
tyrannical rule, she gave us — the very 
beginning participation in the mmduct of 
our government, participation am grew 


steadily in scope as we showed our capacity 
for self-government. 


But this was not all. Along with her 
lag, America carried with her the principles 
of democracy. She transplanted in our soil 
the institutions which guarantee individual 
liberty, established a system of free public 


education, eradicated rampant epidemics and 
diseases, and improved communications. 
Cognizant of the necessity that economic 
development must accompany political 
growth, she helped us develop our natural 
resources and cpened her rich markets to our 
products, enabling us to enjoy material pros- 
perity relatively high standard f 
living 

Read the long and unhappy history of 
colonization elsewhere in the world; examine 
the treatment that subject peoples have re- 
ceived from their conquerors; study the 
tionship between peoples of different races 
one strong and the other weak; and you will 
find no parallel to America’s record in the 
Philippines. Here the sovereign power dis- 





and a 


e 


rela- 














sociated herself from any selfish motive and 
in her capacity as trustee of the Fi - 
ple, she administered the interests of the 
Filipinos purely for their benefit 

But we are with America in t war not 
only because of our loyalty an itude to 
her. We ere also in this war because we be- 
lieve in the same principles in which America 
believes. 

You are fighting to save the world from 
ruin at the hands of the totalitarian dic- 
tators. You are fighting for the rul f jus- 
tice in international relations. You are fight- 
ing for the right of all nations, big and small, 
to freedom and independence fou are fight- 
ing for the right of every man regardless 
of race, color, or religion, to enjoy life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happine You are 
fichting for the right of every man, woman, 
and child to live in freedom, to think 


ara fich* 
are lenting 





id to worship. You 
free from fear 


speak al 


a new world and want 


vided with greater safeguards that will in- 
sure lasting peace and offering more ample 


opportunities to every 
of its legit 


nation for the real- 


ization imate aspirations 
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litical freedom, spiritual advancement, and 
economic security. In fine, you are fighting 
or human dignity and human rights, with- 
out which life would not be 
And these are precisely the 
which we Filipinos, as a Christ 


wortn living 
princi} ples ior 


ian and dem- 








ocratic nation, are always ready to fight 
They are also the principles for which the 
Allies of America are fi ng. Tl are en 

bodied in the Atlantic Charter, the new bill 


of human freedom. 


The other reason for Filipino re 











sistance 
lies in the fact that the wanton essi 
of the Japanese was a challenge ir lo 
of country. The first obligation of a nation 
capable of self-government is to defend itself 
against foreign aggression. It does not mat- 
ter whether the country attacked is weaker 
and less prepared than its ssor. Its 
duty in any case is to meet k and 
offer resistance, because if it desires to be 
free it must be ready to assume the respon- 


sibility which that freedom entails. It must 
show its fitness to fight, suffer, an for i 

December 7 found Filipinos with full na- 
tional consciousness. With our 


c 


truggle 


the past 4 centuries and our successful 
practice in self-government during 4 decad 
under the American flag, the ideal of fre 
nationhood had been steeled in our hea) 
and minds. Freedom and independence, f 


which our people had fought, 
had ceased to be merely cherished aspira- 
tions; they had become tangible realities 
As am of fact, independence had al- 
ready been granted us by the Congress « 

United States, to be effectiv ; 
1946. Despite the events of the past few 
months, the American people have solemnly 


bled, and d 


avtver 


the 


pledged that this freedom will be redeemed 
and that our independence will be estab- 
lished and protected. 

The Filipino people have joined in t} 
war of their own free will, without compul- 
sion or coercion. Certainly, the war in the 
Pacific was not of our making We gave 
no cause to any country to attack us. Japan 
chose to invade the Philippines becau the 
American flag was there and this is precisely 


the reason why we are fighting—and fighting 


by your side. 

The Filipino people are in this war to the 
finish. There will be no compromise v 
the brutal forces that seek to conquer: i 
enslave the world. Our spirit remains u 
daunted. We will fight until victory is 
won. Bataan is not the end; it is only e 


beginning 
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Septeniber 3, 1942 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 
es consent to have ins j 
he Appendix of the Recorp two ad- 
dresses delivered by the chairman of tl 
Senate Committee on Education and 
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Thursday 





Labor, the senior Senator from Utah (Mr. 
THOMAS] before the National Institute o 


Education and the War, called by th 


United States ge n-see ioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John W. Studebaker, and held 
August 28-31, 1942, a! the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. The first 
address is entitled “What Education is 
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Doing To Help Win the War,” and the 
second, “The Present Status and Pros- 
pects for Federal Aid to Education.” 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat EpvucaTIon Is Dornc 
War 
E.Bert D. THomas, of Utah, 
before general session, National Institute 
on Education and the War, gymnasium, 

American University, Washington, D. C.) 

I am becoming convinced that if the wa 
we are now fighting continues for another 
year, as it Coubtless will, every American over 
» of 3 and this side of senility will be 

some kind of school. Our grow- 
in itself is a great educational insti- 
this year are more than 
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voted a declaration of war against the Axis. 
I say with full knowledge that the courses of 
study in our democratic Nation are deter- 
mined locally. I say it with full realization 
that textbooks and assignments did not im- 
mediately change. But we are engaged in 
total war. Neither education nor any other 
element in our society can be excused from 
the ranks of total war; so the obligation of 
education to enlist for the duration was defi- 
nitely assumed last December 8. 

Under our Constitution only the Federal 
Government is entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of waging war. Therefore, in this total 
war all elements of our national life—educa- 
tion included—must respond to the wishes 
of our Federal Government. Gone are the 
days when war could be turned over to the 
Army and the Navy. We are all soldiers in 
the legions marching the hazardous road to 
victory 

If education is also part of the war effort, 
and I am sure no patriotic teacher or li- 
brarian would wish to be excluded, then the 
Federal Government, seeking unity on all 
fronts, should mobilize the forces of educa- 
tion in orderly and systematic manner. 
It should speak to education through one 
voice. 

Seventy-five go t! 
gress of the United States est 
spokesman in the Fe deral ian anne for 
the people’s national interest in education. 
That spokesman is the United States Office 
of Education. Your presence here- State su- 
perintendents of schools, city superintend- 
ents, college presidents and deans, vocational 
end rural education leaders, and officers of 
great national organiza ¢ 
mony to the 7 working 
tween Pedera St: 


ur 
an 


s year 


the Con- 
ablished a 


is——é ras testi- 
relationships be- 
cal educational 
n developed over 
century. These are the 
ps which are the Nation's 
+ of is 
nting this normal machinery for 
cooperation, I know liately after 
Pearl Harbor you set up the United States 
Office of Educz Wartime Commission. I 
know that through this Wartime Commission 
the vitality of national professional and vol- 
untary ducation organizations has been 
added to the strength of the Federal Govern- 
al relations with public and pri- 
ion systems and institutions. I 
ved the work of the Wartime Com- 
mission and of the United States Office of 
Education with growing interest and enthu- 
Although sea battles and air 
headlines, the y of th 
is written, will record with gl 
victories on the home front w 
ion—vict which the 
s of both men machines on the 
could never ve been possible. 
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10uld not limi eir aims to the 
liate requeSts of a vernment waging 
Millions of children will still be in 
school when that victory ci But those 
millio will grow up and graduate in the 
long slow years of rebuilc the world. To 
> it the kind of w which all men 
may live at peace—to help extend the four 
freedoms and the Atlantic Charter to the 
entire hemisphere is the ta: American 
education—the long-range task. 

We won the last war lost the peace 
because the American people did not under- 
stand that their lives were bound for better 
or worse to Chinese rice growers, Australian 
sheep raisers, and coal miners in Poland. 
They were not aware that every period of 
prosperity in America coincided with a pericd 
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of extensive world trade, especially trade 
with the Orient. They thought we could 
live alone and thrive. We are now paying a 
terrible cost for national misjudgment. Re- 
sponsibility for that error must fall heavily 
on education. All teachers everywhere 
should say to themselves, “It must not hap- 
pen again if we can help it.” And they can 
help. Teachers, more than most any cther 
members of our society, can help the citizens 
of tomorrow understand the basic facts of 
world unity. They must help our young 
people see that freedom cannot be Safe for 
them until it is safe for all men everywhere 
If I were allowed the privilege of one request 
which I might make through you to the 
teachers of the Nation, it would be this: 
Work for world unity! 

In a recent book on Thomes Jefferson 
World Citizen, I pointed out that “World 
unity does not mean a world of bliss; it 
means a world much like our own America, 
where strife, litigation, contest, competition, 
struggle, strikes, and clashes of all kinds of 
interests go hand in heal with splendid and 
peaceful cooperation in fifty-cdd political 
jurisdictions; where men have complex citi- 
zenship and some no citizenship, yet all stand 
as individuals before the law; where State: 
pull against each other, some alone, some in 
regions of interest, yet all unite for the com- 
mon good.” Those are the hard facts the 
schools must burn into the minds of their 
students. 

Sometimes Member f Congress and oth- 
ers declare that since education is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no concern with it. 

I think I have listed enough 
mands by the Federal 
our 


current de- 
agencies to prove that 
Government cannot get along without 
education. I have ested that the 
future welfare of our Nation and of the 
world is utterly dependent on what our chil 
dren learn. I could go on and point out that 
beginning in 1787 the Federal Governme 
invested $500,000,000 in land grants 
establish a myriad of little white school 
houses. I have said and say again that the 
endowment funds which the Federal Govern- 
ment, beg Li 1862, invested in cur 69 
since produced more 


also sug 


inning 
land-gra olleges 
beneficial results than any social machinery 
created in the last 2,000 years. If Congress 
had not voted Federal aid to vocational edu- 
cation 9 untry could not have 
trained 00 hey workers for our 
vital wa } ‘les i eee two years 
rnment cannot opera 
without tl f education 
It is efore, that ot 
proposa tion of educati 
are een c igress. Failure to reenf 
elementary school systems has left us 
ter1 legacy in this crisis. Nearly 
million selective service registrants are re- 
ported to be functionally illiterate. Today 
hundreds of officers and noncommissioned 
men in Army camps spending hours 
teaching soldiers to read and write. How can 
the Federal Government > concernex 
about such a situation i measure of 
national defense the Fe deral Governmer 
must have prospective soldiers : trained in th 
fundamental skills before they ever reach the 
Army. _ Cong: ress now has before it proposals 
to elementary education. Con- 
gress may in soon have before it proposals 
for Federal financing of plans to mobilize 
our college students into a great reserve 
There will also be proposals for rehabilitation 
training for disabled soldiers. We should 
not examine these proposals with any sense 
of guilt or fear. Our experience reveals that 
the Federal Government can and must pro- 
mote education. Every instance of Federal 
aid to education has been a success story 
And why not? Thomas Jefferson years ago 
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saw the necessity of the “education of the 
common people.” Next spring will witn 
the two hundr’dth ¢ y of the birth 
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of this American whose ideas and ideals we 
live by. Next spring we will dedicate a memo- 
rial in Washington in his honor. By odd and 
fortunate coincidence the current proposals 
for Federal aid for elementary and other 
schools and for a college war reserve would, 
if voted, tring to pass nationally the goal 
of Jefferson’s famous Virginia education plan. 
No greater honor could be paid Thomas Jef- 
ferson and no greater good could be ac- 
complished for the Nation than by approval 
of a well-balanced, generous, comprehensive 
program of Federal support for education. 

“Educate and inform the whole mass of the 
people,” said Thomas Jefferson. “Enable 
them to see that it is in their interest to 
preserve peace and order, and they will pre- 
serve them. * * ®* Preach a _ crusade 
against ignorance; establish and improve the 
law for educating the common people.” 





THE PRESENT STATUS AND PROSPECTS FOR 
FEDERAL AID 


(Address of Hon. E.sert D. THomas, of Utah, 
before forenoon symposium on problem 24, 
“How Shall Education Be Financed in the 
War Period?” National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War, American University, 
Washington, D. C.) 


PRESENT STATUS AND PROSPECTS FOR FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION 


There is now pending on the calendar of 
the United States Senate a bill (S. 1313) to 
provide for Federal aid to the States in 
the support of elementary and secondary 
schools. That bill, sponsored by me and 
Senator Hitt, of Alabama, has been ade- 
quately considered by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and on the basis 
of the most convincing evidence has been 
reported favorably by a vote of a substantial 
majority of the committee. It ought, without 
delay, to be enacted into law. As to whether 
it will be enacted depends not only upon the 
activities of its friends in the Congress, but 
also upon a vigorous and active popular sup- 
port among the real friends of the public 
schools. 


A NECESSARY POLICY FOR THE FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT 


Federal aid for public education is a policy 
certain to be adopted by our Federal Govern- 
ment. It is in keeping with our entire 
economic and political developments. The 
only question is when or how soon its adop- 
tion will occur. 

One of the outstanding facts of our na- 
tional development has been change in policy 
to meet needs as they arise. An example of 
the development in Federal legislation is seen 
in the Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862 to pro- 
vide for establishing the land-grant colleges 
in the States. President Buchanan vetoed 
the bill on the ground that it was not con- 
stitutional, but later the bill was passed 
egain and President Lincoln signed it. Since 
its enactment no one has seriously ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of the law, 
and it has not been brought into court for 
decision. In fact, the law has become a well- 
established precedent and it has been 
followed by important extensions 

There are now 69 of these land-grant col- 
leges, enrolling nearly one-fifth of all the 

tudents in institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions. Of these 69 land-grant institu- 
tions, 24 are colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, 28 State universities in which 
work in agriculture, engineering, and home 


economics form a component part of the 
work of the institution, and 17 are institu- 
tions of higher education for Negroes 


One may well pause to think what would 
have been the status of higher education for 
the people in the fields of science and prac- 


tical arts if the reactionary ideas of Bu- 
chanan rather than the liberalism of Lincoln 
had prevailed in the 1860's. Since their 
establishment the land-grant colleges have 
been the sources of technical knowledge and 
skill and of agricultural and industrial lead- 
ership in times of war and national distress 
as well as in times of peace and national 
prosperity. 

Similar observations might be made with 
respect to vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes and succeeding acts for voca- 
tional education in our high schools. Events 
during the past 12 or 18 months certainly 
have demonstrated the wisdom of Federal as- 
sistance in the maintenance of vocational 
education throughout the Nation. When the 
current defense program became necessary, 
the high schools of our Nation maintaining 
vocational education courses under the 
Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts 
were the most readily available institutions 
for training workers in defense industries 
and have rendered a service to the Nation 
far beyond any cost incurred and without 
any of the dire calamities of Federal domi- 
nation of education predicted by the tradi- 
tional opponents of Federal aid for education. 

The fundamental question is not whether 
the Federal Government is going to partici- 
pate in the support of education—it has been 
doing that in increasing proportions almost 
since the adoption of the Constitution. The 
real question is whether the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to adopt a policy of aid to edu- 
cation which is truly democratic; whether 
it will continue to offer aid to select classes, 
to apportion benefits on a matching basis; 
or whether it will make elementary and sec- 
ondary education of acceptable American 
standards universally available to “all the 
children of all the people.” 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Let us examine the record of what the 
Federal Government has done in the field of 
education. The ordinance of 1785, providing 
for the official survey of public lands to the 
west of the Original Colonies, specified that 
lot No. 16 of each township should be re- 
served for the support of public schools. In 
1787 and 1788 large tracts of land in what is 
now Ohio were sold by the Continental Con- 
gress with every sixteenth section reserved for 
schools. 

Beginning with the admission of Ohio to 
Statehood in 1802, this early policy was con- 
tinued and extended by the new Federal Gov- 
ernment on condition that the States exempt 
from taxation for 5 years all public lands 
sold by Congress. Except for Maine, Texas, 
and West Virginia, all States admitted to 
the Union after 1802 received land grants 
for schools. Most States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River received two sections and some 
received four sections in each township. 
Most States upon admission also received 
smaller grants of land for college and uni- 
versity purposes. In 1862 the Morrill Act 
provided further grants, either of land or of 
land scrip, for the establishment of colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts in all 
The total amount of land given by the Fed- 
eral Government specifically for common 
schools was about 121,130 square miles—an 
area larger than the State of Colorado and 
three times the size of Ohio 

After several unsuccessful attempts to vote 
money grants to the States for education, 
Congress in 1887 appropriated $15,000 a year 
to each of the land-grant colleges for 
operation of an agricultural experiment 
tion. This amount was gradually increased 
so that in 1940-41 the Federal appropria- 
tions averaged about $134,500 per institution 
In 1890 the Second Morrill Act provided for 
further annual grants for the maintenance 
of the land-grant colleges. Beginning 
$15,000 per year for each college, the amount 
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had been increased by 1940-41 to an average 
of nearly $99,000, thus making a total of 
approximately $233,000 available, on the aver- 
age, to each State and Territory for its col- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts. In 
1914 the Smith-Lever Act gave money to the 
States, on condition that they raise a similar 
amount, for the diffusion of information on 
agriculture and home economics among per- 
sons not attending the colleges 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 created a 
system of Federal and State matching of funds 
to carry on vocational education in public 
high schools under the supervision of a Fed- 
eral board for vocational education. Over a 
9-year period the amount of Federal money 
provided by this legislation was increased 
more than $7,000,000 annually. In 1936 the 
George-Deen Act authorized an additional 
grant of $14,483,000, making available a total 
of over $21,000,000 of Federal funds each year 
for vocational education under these two laws. 

Since World War No. 1 there have also been 
large Federal appropriations for the vocational 
reeducation of war veterans and of persons 
disabled in industry. Within the past decade 
Federal money has been given to operate 
schools closed by the economic depression, to 
provide nursery and adult education, to con- 
struct school buildings, to carry on the pro- 
grams of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the National Youth Administration, to train 
defense workers, and to extend and improve 


to 


community facilities (including schools) in 
defense areas. 
BACKGROUND OF S, 1313 
In 1937 Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, 


jointly with the then chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, Senator 
Black, of Alabama, introduced a bill to pro- 
vide financial assistance to the States for 
public education. That bill was favorably re- 
ported after extensive hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. While 
the bill was before the House Committee on 
Education, and hearings were being held, the 
President requested the Advisory Committee 
cn Education, previously appointed by him to 
study Federal aid for vocational education, 
to give more extended consideration to the 
whole subject of Federal relationship to State 
and local conduct of education, and to pre- 
pare a report. Thereafter, the Congress took 
no further action in the matter pending the 
report of the President’s Advisory Committe¢ 
on Education. 

On February 8, 1938, the President’s com- 
mittee transmitted its report to the Presi- 
dent. The report was published by the com- 
mittee, and also as House Document No. 529, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, third The 
committee found by unanimous agreement 
that: “The educational services now provided 
for a considerable percentage of the Nation's 
children are below any level that should be 
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tolerated in a civilized country”; and that 
“unless the Federal Government participates 
in the financing of schools and related serv- 


ices, several millions of children in the United 
States will continue to be largely denied the 
educational opportunities that should be re- 
garded as their birthright.” 


The Senator from Mississippi and I intro- 
duced a bill drawn in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the President’s advisory com- 


mittee. After extensive hearings before a 


subcommittee of the Committee on Education 





and Labor in the Seventy-sixth Congress 
first session, the bill S. 1305 was reported to 
the Senate with the recommendation that it 
pass. Because of several circumstan« which 
it is not necessary to relate here, the bill died 
on the calendar of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. 

In 1941 Senator Harrison and I introducec 
another bill, Senate bill 1313, to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to the States for educat 
Extensive hearings were held on the bill. One 
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important aspect of that bill was the proposal 
to grant financial assistance to the States in 
providing for school facilities in defense areas. 
Since that time grants have been made avail- 
able through Public Law 137, known as the 
Lanham Act, and sometimes referred to as the 
Community Facilities Act. Under these new 
conditions it appears that the greatest need 
for Federal assistance in education is for 
funds for the equalization of elementary and 
secondary educational opportunities among 
and within the States. Accordingly, on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942, the Senator from Alabama 
{ Mr. Hitt} and I submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor the committee 
print of a bill to provide such funds. On 
June 12, 1942, we submitted another com- 
mittee print carrying minor changes in the 
first committee print. On July 16, 1942, the 

enate Committee on Education and Labor 
reported S. 1313 to the Senate with the recom- 
mendation that it be enacted into law. We 
now propose to call on the Senate for action. 

PROVISIONS OF S. 1313 

The bill for Federal aid for education, pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama and 
myself, is a simple and direct measure, based 
upon sound principles. Its chief character- 
istics are these: 

First. It provides specifically that “the con- 
trol and supervision of public schools shall 
remain solely a State function, or a local 
function under State law.” It specifically 
states that no Federal “department, agency, 
or officer * * * shall exercise any super- 
vision or control over any school with respect 
to which any funds are expended pursuant to 
this act.” ; 

Second. The funds will be appropriated to 
the States according to need as determined 
by a formula based on the number of per- 
sons 5 to 17 years old and the personal net 
income in the respective 

Third. Each State will provide, through its 


tates. 


ceived will be apportioned to its respective 
local school jurisdictions in some manner 
that will fit the situation in that State so 
as effectively to lessen inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities 
Fourth. Full recognition is given to the 
igh of the States to maintain separate 
or children of the minority races, 
the same time, ample provision is 
increasing the financial support of 
te schools. In States which main- 
schools for separate races the 
will be allotted their pro rata 
¢ > Federal funcs in proportion to 
population without reduction of State and 
local moneys expenced during the fiscal year 
ended in 1941 for public schools for minority 
races 
LONG-STANDING NEEDS FOR FEDERAL AID FOR 
EDUCATION 
are wide differences in the extent 
lity of public-school programs in the 
ites. These differences are of long 
tinuous standing and account chiefly 
» fact that 13.5 percent of the Nation’s 
adult population over 25 years of age have 
not been in school more than 4 years, and for 
the most part are functionally illiterate. 
These inequalit.es of educational oppor- 
inity are the reflection of the inequalities in 
he ability of the States to support public 
chools and of the inequalities of the burdens 
he States have to bear. They are not due to 
e lack of effort on the part of the States 
with the least financial ability 
Some persons seem to think that every 
State could support an adequate school pro- 
gram without unre: 1ably great effort. 
They are mistaken. If Mississippi were to 
maintain as high an educational standard as 
that maintained by Delaware, it would have 
to make more than 12 times as much effort 
as that made by Delaware. Such States as 
Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, Arkan- 
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sas, and Georgia cannot possibly from their 
own resources maintain educational programs 
for their children comparable to the educa- 
tional programs maintained in such States 
as New Jersey, California, New York, and 
Delaware. Obviously without financial as- 
sistance many States cannot provide suitable 
educational opportunities for every child. 

But mere measures of per capita financial 
ability do not measure the great differences 
in the ability of the States to support schools. 
The States with the lowest financial resources 
have far greater numbers of children in pro- 
portion to the number of adults than do the 
States with the highest financial resources. 

One often hears the statement that in- 
equalities of educational opportunity among 
the States are chiefly due to the failure of 
certain States to make as great a financial 
effort to support schools as do other States. 
That statement is not true. Of the 12 States 
which make the greatest effort, not one is 
among the 12 highest with respect to expendi- 
tures per pupil. Of the 12 States making the 
least effort, 6 are among the 12 spending the 
most per pupil. 

Such States as Alabama, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi are able to spend 
only about one-fifth as much per pupil for 
education as do New York, New Jersey, and 
California. Can a State hire teachers at an 
average salary of $559 a year and expect them 
te be as competent as the teachers employed 
by another State for $2,604 a year? If chil- 
dren in different sections of the Nation are to 
have similar opportunities for learning, they 
must have teachers of approximately the 
same qualifications. Such a condition can 
hardly exist when salary levels differ as widely 
as they do now. 

In addition to the general need for partial 
equalization of school opportunities among 
the States, there has long been a need for 
more funds for Negro schools. This need has 
recently been brought into sharp focus by 
the decisions of Federal courts that under the 
Constitution no discrimination on the basis 
of race or color may be made in the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. To provide equal salaries 
for all teachers having the same qualifications 
and responsibilities, it will be necessary in 
many of the States to lower the salaries of 
white teachers, or to curtail the present 
schoo] program, or to obtain adequate Federal 
aid. Obviously, the third possibility is the 
only socially constructive one. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


Federal aid for education is directly related 
to the war effort. Certainly in the current 
effort to win the war we must look to the 
future. Every year a new crop of young peo- 
ple come through our schools. It is not in- 
conceivable that boys now in the elementary 
grades may become old enough to bear arms 
before the war is won. What the Nation does 
now about their education will determine to 
no small degree what they are able to do for 
the Nation tomorrow. It is these same chil- 
dren now of school age who will bear the 
brunt of the post-war reconstruction. It is 
inconceivable that the Nation should fail at 
this time to make available everywhere the 
schooling so necessary to a full realization of 
winning the peace as well as the war. 

Practically every economist knows, and 
many of them have said, that Federal aid for 
education is a necessary part of the post- 
war program of the National Government. 
The question is whether we shall wait until 
calamities more dire than those following the 
first World War shall be permitted to strike 
our public schools before any constructive 
effort in their behalf is undertaken. 

The schools are not contributing to the 
war effort what they are capable of con- 
tributing if they had the necessary financial 
resources. During the years immediately be- 
fore Pearl Harbor there were seven States in 
which more than 650 percent of the children 
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of high-school age were not in high school, 
and 12 other States in which more than one- 
third of the children of high-school age 
were not in high school. Any sensible analy- 
sis of the situation would bring one to the 
conclusion that the percentage of young per- 
sons of high-school age in high school has 
not increased since the war started, inas- 
much as the war has had a tendency to re- 
duce the efficiency of the school rather than 
to increase it. 

Through the loss of teachers the average 
efficiency of the schools has necessarily been 
lowered since the program of national de- 
fense started in 1940. A large percentage of 
teachers have gone into defense plants, others 
have gone into nondefense work, and still 
others have moved from the low-salaried 
teaching areas into those areas where higher 
salaries are paid. In each instance the com- 
munity least able to pay for an adequate 
program has suffered most. Due to the Amer- 
ican concept that the school must continue, 
the places of the teachers who have resigned 
are being filled by less qualified persons in 
many instances. Some positions are being 
filled by persons who had retired from the 
profession and had not been in a classroom 
for some time. Other positions have been 
filled by persons whose educational qualifica- 
tions do not meet adequate certification 
standards 

There are ample facts to substantiate the 
view that schools in many areas are in criti- 
cal condition. Two States estimate that from 
3 to 11 percent of the teachers will receive 
less than $400 per year. These are located, 
in the main, in rural areas. In six States it is 
estimated that from 5 to 12 percent of the 
rural teachers will receive less than $600. 
These figures indicate that in these States 
they are not able to pay teachers on a war- 
time basis. In this same group of States the 
estimated percentage of teachers in rural 
areas which have been replaced by new teach- 
ers ranges in the elementary grades from 16 
to 38 percent and in the rural secondary 
grades from 16 to 50 percent. 

It seems highly probable that the schools 
will be in a position to contribute relatively 
less and less as the war goes on if their finan- 
cial status is permitted to continue on the 
present level. It is inevitable that the teacher 
shortage will be more and more critical and 
that curricula cannot be adjusted to meet the 
demands of the war period. 

It is perfectly obvious that in many cases 
the revenues of State governments will, within 
another year, suffer sharp declines. The nec- 
essary program for winning the war and its 
economic effects will inevitably result in cur- 
tailment of State funds. In the very States 
with the least economic resources there is 
generally the greatest dependence upon State 
funds for public school support. Thus in the 
very areas where school facilities are most 
meager the financial calamity will hit hardest 
and quickest. 

In general the cost of living has advanced 
15 percent or more within the last year. 
Teachers’ salaries in general, especially in our 
rural schools, remain static. Nearly every- 
where rural teachers can double and triple 
their salaries by going into defense industry. 
We now face the test as to whether our Na- 
tional Government believes that educational 
opportunity, free and open to all, is really a 
cornerstone of freedom and democracy. 

It is now a well-known fact that nearly a 
half million men have been disqualified for 
military service because they are functionally 
illiterate. During the last war 25.3 percent 
of the men drafted into the service were too 
poorly schooled to read a column in a news- 
paper or write a letter home. 

Certainly the last war and this one should 
have taught us that the availability and qual- 
ity of educational opportunity in every 
nook and corne: of the Union is a matter of 
concern to the Nation. In this time of total 








war, we need every available and potential 
economic and human resource. The 15 
armed divisions are not merely a loss to our 
military power; they are also a loss to our 
productive power. They will produce no air- 
craft or other complicated machines for mod- 
ern warfare; aud without the rudiments of 
modern schooling, there is no way to enable 
them to do so. It is probably true that 15 
additional divisions of armed and equipped 
soldiers would have turned the tide of any 
decisive battle in history, from Marathon to 
the Argonne. 

It is by no means sufficient, important as 
it is, that we merely try to provide schools 
for these neglected people, now that the crisis 
is upon us. Illiteracy, the product of educa- 
tional neglect, must be stopped at its source; 
and that can be done only by giving educa- 
tional opportunity to the children—all the 
children of all the people of America. 

Federal aid for education is a necessary 
means of winning the war and of preserving 
our democratic institutions in time of peace. 





Tribute to Our Allies by the Lynchburg 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorD an editorial appearing in 
the Lynchburg News on August 28, 1942, 
entitled “To Our Friends.” 

There being no cbjection, th 
was ordered to be printed in tl 
as follows: 


e editorial 
1¢ RECORD, 


TO OUR FRIENDS 












You men of the British Empire, you 
Chinese, you Russians Red or White, you 
Fighting French, you Netherlanders of the 
stout hearts, you Belgians, you Yugoslavs 
withcut surrender in you, and you Greeks 


as great in courage as any ancient Spartans; 
you Norwegians who are chained yet free in 
heart, you men of little Luxemburg, you 


Filipinos, who in spilled blood are our broth- 


ers; all of you who are freemen in your 
hearts whercver you may be, under what- 
ever flag of whatever ephemeral master, we 
salute you for what is done. 

No matter the adverse record; no matter 
Maginot line, Dunkirk, Singapore, Hong 


Kong, Sevastopol, Crete, Java, Tobruk, or any- 
thing that is past—hold. Fighton. Advance 
here, advance there, or, if the strength is not 
yet enough, just hold. We are with you, we 
shall be with you, growing. 

Not cockily, but yet jauntily and assured 
we come. Not overweening but yet powerful 
we shall be with you, at your side; our 
strength, your strength, and all the strength 
you have builded surely, ready for us, so that 
together we shall go forward. 

For every bomb that has fallen on you we 
bring a thousand bombs to fall on the enemy. 
For every Axis plane that has roared over your 
heads, we bring 50 planes to thunder over 
Germany. For every man of your blood who 
has fallen a thousand of us shall march to 
avenge him. For every gun that seeks to bar 
our way a hundred from our ersenals shall 
smash that way clear. For every one of your 
cities bombed we yet shall level three. For 
every woman who has been brought to weep- 
ing in your lands there shall weep a thousand 
Nazi women. For every golden lad shot down 


} 








in flames there yet shall fall a hundred, a 
thousand Nazis in the too-clean death of 
flame for the beasts they are. 

We say it proudly but not with boasting. 
We say it with wrath in our hearts, but with 
cool minds that make the plans so that the 
plans will bring victory. We say it with the 
smoke and flame and white heat of the fur- 
naces, the whir of the lathe, of the turning 
wheels, the sweat of the men at the ma- 
chines. We say it with the sound of march- 
ing feet that grows to a thunder trembling 
the earth. We say it with the sound of planes 
overhead, clouding and cleaving the bright 
sky in patterns like wild geese flying. We say 
it out of the strength that makes two men 
stronger than one, a thousand stronger than 
half a thousand, a million stronger than half 
a million, ten million stronger than anything 
a Hitler ever dreamed. Tanks, ships, planes, 
guns, and the hard muscle of men trained to 
kill; the ideas of men who know they fight a 
black and horrible idea, the brains of men 
who think and are not brutal machines with 
one perverted brain as their brain. 

We come singing. We come with high 
hearts, unafraid. We come as friends, admir- 
ing and respecting you. We come to fight, to 
die, and to live. 

* x * * * 

Not before in the history of man has there 
been such a gathering of friends committed 
to one purpose, trained to One purpose; not 
before in man’s history has such a host of 
men been so justly and certainly joined to 
one sure end. 





Charles A. Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Meap], I ask to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Star of August 25 re- 
garding Mr. Charles A. Hamilton, a 
prominent newspaperman, who recently 
died. 
here being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
CHARLES A. 
Perhaps Charles A. Hamilton might have 
been deservedly popular among his contempo- 
raries if he had followed another trade than 
that to which in fact he did devote his tal- 
ents. He certainly was possessed of ¢ 
which would have won frie and 
enced people had he chosen to employ 


HAMILTON 


ds 





as a physician or a lawyer or a merchant 
Some native endowment of intelligence 

character came to him by birth. Experience 
quickened his mind and strengthened his 
heart. With the passing of fourscc years 


he steadily increased in knowl 
erance. For the perfection of 
generous liberaiity to which he attain¢ 
friends are grateful. Particularly, they be- 
lieve that his spirit was imbued in what he 
worked in. 

To the end, Mr. Hamilton was 
man. The service he gave to the press and to 
its readers completely occupied his life. He 
was admitted to Capitol reporters’ gallery in 

8383. The journals he represented were 
small-town dailies, most of them published 
in northern New York State. It followed 


¢ 
C 


ige and tol- 
wisd 


a news} 


aper- 
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that he wrote for a distinctively American 
public. His style was graceful, unpretending, 
and direct. In his trained judgment, the 
story was more important than its teller. 
With professional detachment he contributed 
to “the register of the times.” How much of 
his production will endure may be challenged. 
But he did not strive for any special im- 
mortality and would not be troubled if mcst 
of his efforts were lost in a convenient 
oblivion. 

Such was the paradox of Mr. Hamilton’s 
career. He spent his energies for his fel- 
lows, thinking little of himself, caring little 
for reward, contenting his soul with a serenity 
denied to ambitious and contentious men 
Yet at the last he was aware that ned 
not failed. He realized that he was loved 
His “boys” had told him so, and why should 
he be skeptical of them? The whimsical 
smile which he had worn in recent years was 
prompted by well-earned satisfaction in what 
he had been, was, and always will be whil 
the Fourth Estate remembers. 


he 








Self-Determination—1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1942 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorpD, I include the following add 
by the Honorable John Edward Sheridan. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, February 


& 4 





My distinguishe friend 


your chairman 








reminded me that you are accust d to all 
kinds and types of speech making I un- 
derstand that at a meeting of this t 


everybody prefers to exercise his own par- 








ticular method. I will bear that in mind 
for Iam happy that it is my privilege to ap- 
pear before your distinguished gatheri 

I need not tell you, ladies and gent! 
that one of your local newspapers r 
published an editorial against the forma- 
tion of a separate Jewish military f in 
Palestine. That editorial provoked eve - 
thinking man, regardless of his race, f I I 
creed. We are at war, the world is at war. To 
achieve victory we must have the confidence 
that comes of hor unde anding Yet 
none of us is foolish enough to belie I 
questicns shall nx é e as V m ( 
together 

I intend to answer tonight some of t! 
questions that have arisen under 
editorial 

Does the editorial writer challenge the mo- 
tis of my distinguished colleague in Con- 
gress, Congressman Somers, also of t 


American Palestine Committee, when he en- 
tered his resolution? If the writer « 


then he had better meet with Congressn 





SOMERS and appreciate the Congressman’s 
sense of justice. 

Then this editorial writer bases his oppo- 
sition to a Jewish army on British opposition 
that an Arab uprising might occur and dis- 
rupt the controi of the Mediterranear It 
is my sincere conviction tl the umbrella of 





appeasement has been placed in the archiv 
to gather dust. We tried to appease by ship- 
ping oil and scrap iron, which came bs 
deal death and destruction to American 
youth. Remember Pearl Harbor! 

Another objection raised was that it would 
create a Zionist State, as one of the official 
aims of the United Nations now fighting the 
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cause of d purpose was 
questioned by many, including some of the 
Jewish faith. I wonder if that some is not 
the publisher of the New York Since 
when does a small mincrity determine prin 


ciples thstanding a power- 


mocracy, that this 


Times, 


Roosevelt- 

only that 

minorities be 

and happily in 
ill rights of oth 

at little tract of 


i rts, their toil, sweat, their 
in develoy he waste lands through 
ion, instaliation of hydroelectric proj- 
This is what they want to defend, and 
presents among others of the civ- 
it under their own 
that right constitut 

ional obligation you 
under the Atlanti 


it re 
ic to defend 

A denial of 

f the internat 


accepted 


to determine 
request. Do wW 
not followed th 
ng written by the 
the Czechs, the 
thting to re- 
Jews of 


ra moment 
pien ol our 
it? Have 


we 


1 cause, as sepa- 
and integral part of the Allied armies. 


sy 


rth Africa was da 
excellent perfor: 

and equipmen 
ms cf the lease-l 
t that succes 
d that have 

if the 186,000 Jew } 
ne had been equipped to defend 
the British force there 


hold the gains in Africa. 


release lease-lend equipment to the 
l military force before it is 


giand under 
How much 


tb give 


mic? 


been 
and 


Jewish 
lally fitting for us here tonight 
yadly in the light of Am a's 

s the new bill of freedoms of 

What it specifies a 
teed to man to realize for 

family and property the bene- 
m a free life. It imposes new 

votion to a cause close to th 
peoples. We are working to- 
ctory. We have seen here to- 
have be ler 
me people. 

ough 


tually 


cident 


tnat 


p.e 


» that in the world of 

dignity and respect, the race that has suf- 
more than any other on God’s 
earth, can point with pride, at the peace table, 
shadows therecf, can point to that 
Jewish military force, that had a rendezvous 
with destiny and wrote an indelible page in 
the history of the biggest cause of all time, 
world peace—fought with confidence, justi- 
fied by history. 


tomorrow, with 


fered race 


not in 


The Barbarism of Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of an address deliv- 
ered last Sunday night by Ambassador 
Grew, reccunting treatment of 
American citizens by the Japanese, and 
tracing the development of the Japanese 
The address was broad- 

Jation-wide hook-up. 
here being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


IN THE 


the 


jw deeply 


7s of 

1 ° t 1e of messages of 
welcome wl lave come to us from all 
over the country. The welcome given us has 
warmed our hearts and is one that we can 
nor can we ever forget the really 
inexpressible joy of coming home after the 


ments through which 


never iorget 


dificult months and m 
we have passed li an al 
cupicd territories nay be 
answer all those messages individually. 
Please let me express now to all who hear 
me our most grateful thanks for them. 


ad Japanese-oc- 


impossible to 


AMERICANS TORTUBI 


Never before has my native land looked to 
me so beautiful. Never before has a home- 
coming meant so much I think you will 

a little of what meant to us when 
7 days at anchor off 
evacuation vess¢ 

ally sailed from Japanese waters. We wer 
iting the compl the negotiations 
ur exchange, not knowing whether those 
tions would be successful and whether, 
ful, we might not all 

nprisonment in Japal 

ny Americ 
, hewspaper corresy 

ho had spent the preceding 6 
nement in smiail, 


inadequately 


il you of those last 
1a ~=s beef oul 


tion ol 


d and at times 
uel and barbée 
the nature of 
many, except to 
Gripsholm 

fr them 
demonstration 

r cure wh ud been repeatediy 
ed upon rem We went up t 


ric 


cone ot 


i 


of the 

knees 

being at- 

hands securely 
the cords in the 
rated deep unde 


A wer wi } 
10a Over, Wilh is 


face up, and water was poured into his nose 
and mouth. It was a realistic performanc 
but only from the oral description of those 
men could I visualize what the actual tor- 
ture must have been. 

TORTURES REPEATED 
of water were used by 
the Japanese police, so that the subject i: 
every case lost consciousness and then was 
brought back to consciousness merely to have 
the same thing repeatcd. One of those elderly 
missionaries was given the water-cure six 
separate times in order to make him divul: 
information which he was supposed to hay 
acquired as an alleged spy. Nearly all of the 
American missionaries, teachers, newspaper 
correspondents, and businessmen were re- 
garded as potential spies. The stupidity « 
those Japanese police was only surpassed by 
their utter cruelty. That same American toid 
me that once while he was lying tied on the 
ground, a Japanese had ground his bcot- 
into his face and then had brutally kicked 
him, smashing a rib. When he was finally 
untied, he could barely stand, and he said he 
feared that a rib had been broken. One of 
the Japanese police asked where the broke 
rib was and began to feel his body. As tl 
Japanese came to the broken bone, he said 
“Is that the place?” and when the m: 
answered “yes,” the policeman hauled off with 
his fist and hit that broken rib as hard as he 
could. In another case, a well-known Ameri- 
can has been seriously maimed as a resuit of 
the gangrene which was caused by the ill 
treatment that he received in his prison cell 
I had known him in years gone by and seldom 
have I had so great a shock as when I saw him 
on the ship, a mere shadow of his former 
self. There were many, many other cases. 

I had heard indirectly of the horrible atroc- 
ities perpetrated in the rape of Nanking and 
of the f ful things done in Hongkong when 
soldiers who had been taken as prisoners of 
war were bayoneted to death. But on ship- 
board we had direct evidence, for the dyinz 
shrieks of those were heard by a 
woman, a fellow passenger of ours, who her- 
self told me the terrible story. This was no 
but the report of re- 
1and witnesses and, in the ca: 
ture, the first-hand evidence of 
had suffered the tortures them- 


Six large buckets 


” 


s0.Giers 


second-hand 
liable first-! 
of the 


those 


evidence, 


who 
£eives 

Do you wonder that during 
of waiting in the harbor of Y 
eral of those people tcld that 
negotiations for our excha failed th 
would commit suicide rather than return t 

mment in Japan? I know that 


me 


nee 


their impr 

they would have done so. 

SAILING AT 

then came one of the a 

I awoke at 1 a. m. on June 25 

hat something was happening. I 

of the porthole and saw a piec 

C slowly moving past in the wate! 

Another piece of wood moved faster. W 

were at last under way, slowly accelerating 

until the ship was finally speeding at full 

v from Yokohama, away fron 

ing homeward. Ah, what a mo- 

t as, even though we had 18,000 

miles to co and 70 days in all before we 

should p the Statue of Liberty in New 

York Hai and repeat to ourselves, with 
tears’ |} down many a face: 

“Breath there the man with & 

‘vho 1 I himself ! 


‘This i Ly y nat 


LAST 


greatest of all 


< TY) 


Japan, poin 
ment th 


jul so dca 
th said, 
ive land?’” 

i ? tonight about 
the Jap: y machine which broug! 
on this war an rains hich we are fightins 
today. but fore urning tf tha subj: c 
there is something else which nnot leave 
I have lived for 10 years in Japan 

y friends in Japan, some 0! 
, re ted, and loved. The 


i 
on this wa 


insaid 


eople who bi OuUgNnt 








As patriots they will fight for their em- 
peror and country, to the last ditch if neces- 
sary, but they did not want this war end it 


was not they who began it. Even during our 
imprisonment in Tokyo many of those friends 
used to contrive to send us gifts, in spite of 
the usual obstruction of the police who 
wished to cut us off completely from the 
outside world They were not the usual 
gifts of flowers but gifts of food, sometimes 
a piece of meat, which was the most pre- 
cious gift they could confer because they 
themselves could seldom get meat. For 10 
years I have broken bread in their houses 
and they in mine. They were personally 
loyal to me to the end. 


Cv 


UGLY SIDE CITED 

But there is the other side to the picture, 
the ugly side of cruelty, brutality, and utter 
bestiality, the ruthlessness and rapacious- 
ness of the Japanese military machine which 
brought on this war. That Japanese mili- 
tary machine and military caste and military 
system must be utterly crushed, their credit 
and predominance must be utterly broken, 
for the future safety and welfare of the 
United States and of the United Nations, and 
for the future safety and welfare of civiliza- 
tion and humanity. Let us put it in a nut- 
shell: There is not sufficient room in the area 
of the Pacific Ocean for a peaceful America, 
for any and all of the peace-loving United 
Nations, and a swashbuckling Japan. 

I shall come back to that subject, but first 
it may interest you to know scmething about 
the last hours in Tokyo preceding the das- 
tardly attack on Pearl Harbor. That story is 
of important interest. 

Late in the evening of December 7 I re- 
ceived a telegram from our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, containing a message from the 
President which I was to communicate to the 
Emperor at the earliest possible moment. I 
immediately asked for an appointment with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Togo, 
around midnight, and drove at once to the 
Minister's official residence and requested an 
audience with the Emperor in order to pre- 
sent the President’s message. Mr. Togo said 





that he would present my request to the 
throne, and I left him at about 12:30 a. m. 
This must have been about 2 hours—Japan 


Pear] 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


time—prior to the attack on Harbor 


At 7 a.m. on the morning of December 8, 
I was awakened by a telephone call from the 
Foreign Minister’s secretary, who asked me 
to come to the Minister’s residence as soon 
as possible. He said that he had been trying 
to telephone to me ever since 5 a. m. but 
had been unable to get a connection. I hur- 
riedly dressed and arrived at the official resi- 
dence at about 7:30. Mr. Togo entered the 
room grim and formal and handed to me the 
reply to the President’s message to the Em- 
peror, whom I was told he had seen at about 


3 a.m. presumably just after the news of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. At the same 
time, he handed me a long memorandum 


ending with the statement: “The Japanese 
Government regrets to have to notify hereby 
the American Government that in view of 





+} 


the attitude of the American Government it 
cannot but consider that it is impossible to 
reach an agreement through further nego- 
tiations.” 

I asked the Minister if he had presented 


to the Emperor my request for an audience 
The Minister merely replied that he had no 
intention of standing between myself and 
the throne. He then made a little speech 
thanking me for my efforts to preserve the 
peace and as usual came downstairs to see me 
off at the door. He said nothing whatever 
about the outbreak of war between our 
countries and I returned to the Embassy in 





iC 





entire ignorance that developments more 
serious than the breaking off of the conver- 
sations had occurred. It was not until at 
least an hour or more later that a press bul- 
letin was released announcing the attack on 
Hawaii and the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. When the bulletin was handed to me 
I could not believe that the news was true. 
However, it was soon confirmed from other 
sources, and later in the morning an official 
of the foreign office brought to my secretary 
the official note declaring war. Almost 
mediately afterward the Embassy’s 
were closed and locked by the police, and 
from that moment we were regarded and 
treated as prisoners. A group of Japanese 
radio experts then immediately came and 
went through all our houses with a fine- 
toothed comb, taking eway all short-wave 
radio sets so that thereafter we should have 
no contact with the outside world save 
through the Japanese newspapers which 
were regularly delivered to us 





im- 


gates 


JAP MILITARISTS 
long known of Japan’s prepara- 
war and I kept my Government 
currently advised of the information which 
came to my knowledge on that subject 
And now, before closing, I should like to 
tell you something about the Japaness 
tary machine against which 


I had 
tions for 


> mili- 


hting 


we are fi 


today. That machine has been trained and 
perfected through many years, for it has 


always had in view, even before the invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931, the prospect of even- 
tually sweeping not only to the north against 
Russia, but to the west and south in order 
to control what the Japanese have latterly 
termed the “coprosperity sphere of Greater 
East Asia including the South Seas It 
need hardly be said that the phrase “copros- 
perity sphere” denoted in fact the intention 
to exert Japanese control, politically, eco- 
nomically—absolutely—over all far- 
flung territories. 

In 1931 came their invasion of Manchu 
In 1937 came their invasion of China 
of the wall, and while their army event 
floundered in China, due to the 





those 





th 
lally 





magnificent 
fighting spirit of Chiang Kai-shek, his ccu- 
rageous armies, and his determined psople 


nevertheless the warfare which then ensued 
proved a practical training for the Japanese 
soldiers and sailors, who tirelessly developed 


and perfected the tactics which they subse- 
quently used in their landings and con- 
quests to the south. 

The idea should not for a moment be 


entertained that the failure of the Japanese 
forces in China has discouraged the Japanese 
people. It has instead served to steel 
for still greater sacrifices and to 
them better for the war deadly 
to conquer upon which they have 
embal As the realization came home to 
them the need for greater and greater 
effcrts, they accepted the inevitable 
footing reorganization of the country’s life 
with characteris ix 


them 
prepare 
purpose 
finally 


of 


ked. 
of 


ware 





ic calmness and determina- 
tion. 
OFFENSIVE SPIRIT 
Probably no other factor has co1 buted 
more heavily to the preliminary victorie 


achieved by the Japanese in this 
the offensive spirit which permeates 
the armed forces of the empire I 
recognized by competent military men 








the most vital intangible factor in acl 
victory, has been nourished and perpetuated 
since the foundation of the modern J ) 
Army. The Japanese high comma 
counted heavily upon the advantages this 


would give them over less aggressive armi 
They have put great store in what they con- 


sider to be the white man's flabbiness, They 
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look upon us Americans as constitutional 
weaklings, demanding our daily comforts and 
unwilling to make sacrifices demanded for 














victory in a war against a military machine 
which has prepared and trained itself in 
Spartan simplicity and the hardness and 
toughness demanded by w: They att d 
great importance to the former disunity 
the United States over the war issi nd tl 
still count on an appreciable ir al before 
? 


an aroused nation can find itse 
a fighting spirit of its own. 

they feel, Japan will be in complete con 
of all East Asia. When they struck, t 
made no provision for failure; they left no 


t 
hey 


road open for retreat. They struck with all 
the force and power at their command. And 
they will continue to fight in the s man- 
ner until they are utterly crushed. 
SACRIFICES NECESSARY 
We shall crush that machine and caste and 


system in due course, but if we Am 
think that, collectively and individ 


can continue to lead « nor! 


v1 
Ar 








ing the spirit of self-sacrifice t >Y 
and sailors, letting the intensification l 
production program take care of itself, we 
shall unquestionably risk the danger of 
stalemate in this war of ours with Jap 

say this in the light of my 10 years’ experi- 


ence in Japan, my knowledge of 
the Japanese y and navy and of the hard- 
ness and fighting spirit of the Japanese. I 
feel it my bounden duty to say this to r 
fellow countrymen. I know my m cour 
even better than I know Japan and I have 


the slightest shadow of doubt of our ev 


the power 





rmy 


a 
a.any 


‘ 


victory. But I do not wish to see the peri 
of our blood, sweat, and tears indefinitely and 
unnecessarily prolonged. That period will |! 





prolonged only if our people fail to realize 


truth of what I have just s 








up against a powerful fighting m i 
people whose morale cannot and will 
broken by economic hardship people ) 


individually and collectively will gladly sac- 
rifice their lives for th Emperor tl 
nation, and who can be brought eart 

by physical defe 


»1r 
at, by being ejected ph 
from the areas which they have tempor 
conquered or by a progressive attrition of 
naval power and merchant marine w 1 wil 
finally result in their homeland 





cutting ci 


from all connection with and acces » tl 
outlying areas—by complete defeat in |} 
OFFENSIVE WAR 





























I need say no more I ha t 2 
truth as I see it from long exper d 
observation. I have come home with my asso- 
ciates in the Far East to join our ¥ effor 
with yours, and I realize, perhaps b r 1 
anyone else, that nothing less thal ~ 
tion of cur maximum capaciti indi u 
and collectively, in a wa f offens r , 
our beloved country safely through ieep 
waters to the longed-for haven of a vi 1 
peace. 

We are fighting this war for the preserva- 
tion cof righteousness, law, 1d e! 
above all for the preservation of the freedon 
which have been conferred wpon us by the 
glorious heritage of our American ci 
and for these same freedoms in other coun- 
tries of the United Nations, and while we e 
ighting against the forces of evil, law ne 
and disorder in the world, we are ] 4 
fighting to prevent the enslavement which 
actually threatens to be sed up f 
we fail. I am convincec th 
overstatement urely ot 1 cause r 
sacrificing for qd living for and dyi ! 
necessary. “Though love repine 
chafe, there came a voice wit 
man's p to t [ i 


he ought 


4iU UUEL 
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Message to the Italian People 


-xTENSION OF REMARES 


> 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, 1942 


D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker 


IN THE 


Monday, August 31 


Mr. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the 
from the Office of War Information and 
an address by me te the Italian people: 


Wrae Tarr 
OF AE 


ngion, D. C., Augu 
)’ ALESANDR Att 


n 


following letter 


“Today the millions of Americans whose 
veins flow with the same blood as yours call 
upon you to join them and to join the 
United Nations and to turn from the false 
gods who are destroying you. You grow 
weaker day by day as the food which your 
lands produce is shipped to Germany, as the 
clothes which you need to cover your bodies 
are taken from you. More than that, your 
honor is lost before the whole world as long 
as you submit to the tyranny which is over 
you. 

“The United Nations, representing the 
mightiest assemblage of people and of re- 
sources in the history of the world, are today 
fighting for the principles which your fathers 
fought for in years gone by. They do not 
want to fight you, the people of Italy. But 
their ever-growing strength will crush you 
as Surely as the sun will rise if you make 
this necessary. Now—today—is the time for 
ycu to think of this anniversary and to de- 
cide that from this moment on you will give 
all in your power to free yourselves from 
your masters and to join us in bringing 
freedom and the right to live in peace to the 
whole world.” 


7 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 
cXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
LER AI THT 
HON. KNUTE HILL 
OF WASHINGTON 
IOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 
Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 


addres 


under 


T 


My friends, I have a message for you on this 
xecaslon from the Navy Department in Wash- 


importance to every 
yet in uniform—to 
man or woman wi has a relative or 
who expect 
in this war. 


Mgpotln 


s to is Nation's uni- 

y is seeking vol- 

fieet of fighting 

it by our Navy 

ached our shores, Congress 

our Navy—sirong as it was— 

iy strong enough for the gigantic 

it. We had to fight on two oceans 

the same time convoy great supply 

is across thousands of miles of water 
tralia, Russia, and England. 

ct, our fleet had to fight in practically 

he waters of the world. Our enemies, on 

‘ther hand, were able to concentrate their 

That is why our Navy was on the de- 

for so long a til ifter the war broke 


der to remedy this situation, your Con- 
horized the grea t naval construc- 
ram the world has ever known—to 
the greatest Navy the world has ever 
yenius of American industry 
m of American labor, that 
apidily taking shape. , Every day 
commissioned, arsenals 
and other materials of 
lanes are pouring cff 

the production lines 
men and more men to man the 
planes, and guns. And since the Navy 


Th neans 


y upon volunteers it has 
tation-wide recruiting pro- 
p! m, I have bee1 


my district about 
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the “Navy's challenge for service,” and of the 
opportunities for education and self-improve- 
ment the Navy offers patriotic Americans who 
accept that challenge. 

Today the United States is building up the 
greatest armed force in history. Millions oi 
men are already under arms. Millions more 
will go. There is not a community in this 
district that has not already felt the Na- 
tion’s need for fighting men. 

That is why I want to tell you about the 
Navy and the opportunities it offers while 
there still is an opportunity to select the 
branch of the service you want to serve in. 
For the Navy does offer opportunities that | 
am sure will appeal to many in this district 

The Navy is a great technical organiza- 
tion. It needs trained men. Consequentl} 
it operates a huge system of training schox 
where men are taught to become experts in 
work of practically every description 

This makes the Navy a natural for men 
who want to improve themselves while th 
are serving. For this reason the Navy |! 
an especial appeal to young men. In fact, 
the averace age of the enlisted man in th 
Navy today is only 19% years. 

But older men are needed, too. And to 
the older men the Navy offers the higher 
rating and pay to which their experien 
entitles them. Promotion is rapid in the 
Navy because of the large number of spe- 
ejalists which are needed. More than halt 
of the enlisted men in the Navy now hold 
rank as petty officers 

And a selected group of enlisted men are 
chosen each year for officer training at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

But before going further into the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Navy, let me sire 
the Navy's need. I would like to tell you 
what the Secretary of the Navy said on that 
subject. He said, and I quote: 

“Never in all history has the call for de- 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Brave men are needed—stout- 
hearted men—men who would rather fight to 
stay free than live to be slaves. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it, your 
place right now is with the Navy—your 
Na -shoulder to shoulder with the red- 
blocged men of action who are determined 
to defeat the Ax who are not only remem- 
bering Pearl Harbor, but are doing something 
abo 

well as theirs. And the 
p to win it.” 
1e Secretary of the Navy 
the Navy’s challenge fcr 
slooded patriot: 
their coun- 


service; a challenge to red-blo 
Americans to volunteer to serve 
try in its hour of peril. 

Now I want to ask you to count off somé 
of the advantages the Navy cffers. 

he N; 
re per man 
rvice in the world. Yo 
wholesome meals 
vy exports trained in some of the coun- 
’s finest restaurants and hotels, or in the 
vy’s own cocking schools. 
2. Clean, comfortable quarters. Un 
1m’s fighting Biuejackets enjoy the mo 
up-to-date quarters of any servi 

f n shipboard there are always 

ation and relaxation 

3. land dental care. Ti 
Navy wants you healthy and does everyth 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition 

4. Shipmates with whom you'll be proud t 
serve. Remember, every man in the Uni 
States Navy is a volunteer. He is an in- 
telligent man, a man of action, an all-around 
red-blocded American. 

5. And this fifth point is 
most important of all. The Navy preparcs 
you to make more money after the war, 
right while you are serving your country 

You may have the idea that you'll be just 

ther seaman when y join the Nav 


m the truth. 


cS 


oot 


4s Bet tares 


~ 


cooked by 


u 
every day, 
c 


tS ot 


<4 


wm 


probably the 


Nothing cou pe Lurther il 
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The big ships and planes that are the Navy's | our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 


weapons are tremendously complex. To make 
them maneuver and fight as efficient units 
requires perfect coordination by men who 
are experts in their jobs. The Navy, there- 
fore, is really a huge organization of techni- 
cal specialists all working together to win. 
It needs the services of no leSs than 49 dif- 
ferent kinds of specialists. Whatever your 
job in civilian life, you can probably find its 
counterpart in the fighting Navy. If not, the 
Navy will give you a chance to learn a skill 
after you enlist. Incidentally, every one of 
these specialists is a petty officer with all the 
advantages of higher rating, including better 
ay. 
‘ The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic, red-blooded American man, be- 
tween 17 and 50 years of age, and in good 
health. If you qualify so far, then two 
courses are open to you. You can enlist in 
the Regular Navy, which is for a period of 
6 years, Or you can enlist in the Naval 
Reserve, which means that you will be free 
to return to civilian life as soon as possible 
after the war. Pay and promotions are the 
same in both branches. The choice is yours. 

Now, if you have had special training or are 
particularly experienced at your trade, you 
may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating. 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any spe- 
cial qualifications. In that case the Navy 
will give you a chance to go to a trade school 
to get training that would cost as much as 
$1,500. If you’re handy with tools, or if you 
like radio or photography, or always thought 
you might make a good welder, or show any 
aptitude in any of dozens of other fields, the 
Navy will put at your dispoSal the finest 
equipment and instructors that money can 
buy. 

And all the while you'll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you'll make 
$50 a month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months, almost all appren- 
tice seamen are automatically promoted with 
a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead from 
there depends on you, but you have my word 
that the Navy will assist you in every possible 
way. You can get some idea of your chances 
from the fact that approximately 50 percent 
of the enlisted men in the Navy today are 
petty officers. 

When I spoke about specialists a while ago, 
I didn’t mean just specialists in running a 
ship. If you’re interested in aviation, then 
the Navy is the place for you—because the 
United States Navy is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual pilot- 
ing, you may qualify for such jobs as radio- 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
receive should assist you in civil life after the 
war is over. Of course, every Navy man who 
gets flight orders immediately gets a 50-per- 
cent raise in pay. 

There are scores of jobs open. In all these 
jobs, the training and experience should assist 
you in civil life after the war. 

That's the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage; of outstanding de- 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni- 
forms with pride because they know that they 
have earned their place in a proud fellowship 
of arms. 

These men are interested, first all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action and who know exactly what to do 
when the enemy is sighted. Each man has 
his own job. He does that job well and he 
knows that he can depend upon his fellow 
fighting men to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident that, when the men of 


of 











know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates if you who are of military age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as 
your branch of our country’s armed serv- 
ices. 

The Axis powers evidently counted heavily 
on our state of unpreparedness. They 
thought to knock us out before we could 
get prepared. But we have shown them that 
they are mistaken. They failed in the first 
attempt—and that failure was their doom. 
For America is growing stronger all the 
time. And our enemies are growing weaker. 
Our greater production plants are just get- 
ting into full swing producing the materials 
of war. Our farmers are producing the food. 
And our men of fighting age are joining the 
armed forces. All are working together to 
win this war—to reestablish the peace and 
security of this great country of ours. 

Many of our young men have already an- 
swered the Navy's challenge for service. 
The number of enlistments is increasing 
Steadily all the time. And our men are 
achieving an enviable record of valor. For 
instance Gunnery Sgt. Charles E. Doug- 
las, of Zillah, was awarded the Navy Cross 
for outstanding heroism in the far Pacific. 

Sergeant Douglas of the Marine Corps is 
typical of the men who are going from this 
district into the armed forces—all deter- 
mined to do their bit to defeat the Axis 
powers. 

If you are one of those who are consider- 
ing going in, investigate the Navy. There 
are recruiting stations at Walla Walla and 
Yakima. The officers there will be glad to 
answer your questions and take your appli- 
cation. You will be joining a fine fighting 
force that is really in the thick of the 
fight and that gives an excellent account 
wherever the enemy is met. And when the 
war is over you will have a record that you 
will be proud of, 





Letter From President of Nicaragua to Col. 
Irving A. Lindberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a letter dated July 28, 1942, 
from the President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua addressed to a distinguished 
Iowan, Col. Irving A. Lindberg, Collector- 
General of Customs and High Commis- 
sioner of the Republic of Nicaragua, com- 
mending Colonel Lindberg on the dis- 
tinguished service he had rendered to 
the Republic of Nicaragua. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENCIA DE LA REPUBLICA 
Managua, Nicaragua, July 28, 1942. 

No. 168. 

Col. Irvine A. LINDBERG 
Collector-General of Customs 
and High Commissioner, Mar 

My Dear CoLONEL LINDBERG: I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your 30 years of continuous 
service with the Government of Nicaragua. 
You have served with honor, distinction, and 
efficiency in the difficult and delicate posi- 
tions as collector-general of customs and high 


gua 








‘ 
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commissioner. You have successfully served 
on many financial and economic missions 
here and abroad. You have unceasingly 
worked for the lasting interest and welfare 
of Nicaragua. You are an exponent and a 
splendid example of the good-neighbor policy 
as set forth by your great President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

As a recognition of your long, faithful, and 
valuable service in your many capacities, I 
have the pleasure to award you our highest 
medal for distinguished services, the Presi-< 
dential Medal of Merit. 

I am, my dear colonel, sincerely yours, 

A. Somoza, 
President of the Republic. 





The Gentleman From Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Weshington. Mr. 
Speaker, the able and distinguished Dele- 
gate from Alaska has endeared himself 
to the Members of this body in the years 
he has represented his Territory in our 
Capital. 

My State feels especially close to him 
because the State of Washington is the 
entrance to Alaska, the jumping-off 
place for our great strategic rampart in 
the north. No one has done as much to 
acquaint the people with the military 
and economic importance of Alaska as 
has our friend and colleague, ANTHONY J. 
Drmonp, the Delegate from that vast 
Territory. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp an article On ANTHONY J. 
Dirwonp’ entitled “Gentleman From 
Alaska,” which appears in the current 
issue of Collier’s weekly magazine for 
September 5, 1942. The author of the 
article is Richard L. Neuberger, staff 
writer for the Portland Oregonian and 
member of the Oregon State Legislature, 
who is now a lieutenant in the Army. 

The article follows: 


Alaskans have long memcries. The white 
Silences afford little chance for forgetting. 
Alaskans remember that 6 years ago a tall, 


gaunt man with horn-rimmed glasses stood 
before a committee of his fellow membe! 
of Congress in far-off Washington, D. C., 
claiming that Japanese dories, ostensibly fish- 
ing for salmon cff Alaska’s rocky shores, were 
in reality manned by disguised officers of the 
imperial navy. These “fishermen,” he said 
might be wearing greasy dung: 
tered denims but in their wardrobe Icckei 
at Yokohama undoubtedly hung swords, ep- 
aulets, and caps with braided visors. And | 
insisted that the prize which the fisherme 
sought was not the flaky flesh of sockeye 
pinks but information on the depth, defenses, 
and landmarks of Alaskan harbors 


trees and t- 








“The Japanese,” the tall man said 
more about the vital Aleutian coast line thar 
Wwe do.” 

From Tokyo came an immedia d - 
raged protest. Such accusations were “ut- 
terly absurd,” said the adjutar » Admi:z 
Osumi, the minister of Japan’s Navy. Surely 
Americans would not be so gu to be- 
lieve that a friendly power ws sound- 
ings in Alaskan waters. ‘“T! ements,” 
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declared the incensed adjutant with finality, 
“are unworthy of denial.” 

An official of the Japanese Foreign Office 
said he was sure Americans knew that his 
country was not conducting espionage in 
the Aleutian Islands. “It is ridiculous that 
we would use fishing boats for that purpose,” 
was his concluding non sequitur. 

Because the people of Alaska remember 
this episode in all its ironic details, only one 
name will appear on the Territorial bailot 
late this summer when they trek long dis- 
tances to the polls to elect their spokes- 
man in Washington, D. C. (Alaskans must 
vote before autumn’s snows bury trails and 
plug passes.) The name will be that of the 
tall, gaunt man with horn-rimmed glasses: 
ANTHONY JosSEPH DimonpD. This is the tenth 
year that he has been Alaska’s Delegate in 
Congress. Most Alaskans want him to con- 
tinue in the job indefinitely. No one is op- 
posing him on either the Democratic or the 
Republican ticket. His reelection early in 
September to a sixth consecutive term will 
be a mere formality. 

For a decade Tony Dmmonp, as he is known 
to the inhabitants of his vast 586,400-square- 
mile constituency, has been a sort of con- 
gressional Nostradamus, prophesying practi- 
cally everything that has occurred in the 
north Pacific since December 7. 

From the time he set his old black valise 
down in the Washington station, DIMOND 
began demanding the fortification of Alaska. 
“Do you know,” he asked an Idaho Congress- 
man in 1935, “that there isn't a single cannon 
in the Aleutian Islands, which extend to 
within 716 miles of Japan?” 

He buttonholed Senator Homer Bone of 
Washington, the State nearest to Alaska, and 
warned that what Alaska needed was “planes, 
planes, and more planes.” He told the House 
at large a hundred times that Uncle Sam 
had better take the “Welcome” sign off his 
Aleutian doorstep. And he spoke so fre- 
quently for a wilderness highway linking the 
United States with Alaska by land that some 
of his colleagues decided he was hipped on the 
subject and stole off to the cloakrooms when 
he took the floor. 

The bulk of Drmonp’s pleas were rejected 
by his fellow Members of Congress. The old 
guard in the Army and Navy turned him 
down, too. The State Department disre- 
garded his warnings about the personnel of 
Japan's “fishing” fleet. But Dimonp kept 
right on. Prospecting for gold on Alaska’s 
stern uplands makes a man tenacious. He 
estimates now that in speeches, letters, and 
reports urging an impregnable defense for 
Alaska he about matched the wordage of Gone 
With the Wind. 

This perseverance produced results. 
MOND began to make converts. 


DI- 
Two of them 





were highly important: Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, and Lt. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, head of the Army Air Forces. In 





9, with war rocking Europe for a second 
time in a generation, they looked at War De- 
files and saw that the only military 
establishment in Alaska was a few companies 
of infantry at Chilkoot Barracks. 

“And the guns there,” Dimonp explained, 
“point toward our Canadian friends in the 
Yukon Territory, not toward our potential 
enemies in Japan. The Chilkoot post dates 
from the days of the Kiondike gold rush, 
Alaska needs modern bases that fit the day 
of the long-range bombing plane.” 


HELP COMES FROM HITLER 

Yet from the 1940 Army appropriation bill, 
a House committee cut out $68,000,000, which 
included funds for the strategic Alaskan base 
at Anchorage. Dimond, Marshail and Arnold 
argued with the committee for weeks, with 
no success. 

“Then,” says DIMOND, recalling the struggle, 
“we received help from a fellow named Adolf 
Hitler. He invaded Denmark and Norway.” 





The Congressmen got cut their maps and 
globes and found that the Scandinavian Pen- 
insula was just over the top of the earth 
from Alaska. Bombers could fly that dis- 
tance. In fact, Russian planes had done it. 
The committee restored the Anchorage funds 
and added a lot more money for other Alas- 
kan defenses besides. Dimonp believes that 
was the turning point. The arming of 
America’s far northern outpost was really 
under way. 

Today Alaska's Delegate in Congress, who 
has a voice on the floor and a suite in the 
House Office Building, but no vote during roll 
calis, sees the events he forecast coming to 
pass. Early in January he asked his col- 
leagues, “If on December 7 we had had on 
station in the Aleutian Islands at Attu 1,000 
planes, including a suitable number of bomb- 
ing planes, is it not pretty plain that there 
never would have been the assault of that day 
on Pearl Harbor?” Japan answered his ques- 
tion a few months later by directing at Attu 
the first invasion of North American soil in 
more than a century. 

For years Dimonp sought to have Attu 
fortified. Japanese troops landing on its un- 
defended shores made the men who had 
turned down his pleas squirm in their chairs. 
In Alaska, people now :.y that Tony Drmonp 
has been as right as Billy Mitchell, and in 
Alaska, that is considered right indeed. It 
was Mitchell who warned, “Whoever holds 
Alaska will hold the world, and I think it is 
the most important strategic place in the 
world. An air offensive against Japan from 
Alaska could be decisive.” 

Tony Diumonp has been so right that he is 
the uncontested overlord of Alaskan politics. 
He first was elected Delegate in 1932, ending 
a Republican regime. The Republicans have 
not been in the running since. The Terri- 
torial Legislature, with its 16-member house 
and small, clubby 8-man senate, is over- 
whelmingly Democratic. 

In fact, the Republicans this year are sup- 
porting Drmonp with evident enthusiasm, 
He has become a symbol of the defenses, 
armament, and developments on which 
Alaska must depend for survival. Alaskans 
who wait anxiously for the Army Engineers 
to drive through the highway from British 
Columbia know that Dimonp first sought 
such a road 7 years ago. 

Tony was born 60 years ago in Palatine 
Bridge on the Mohawk River in upper New 
York State and did not migrate to Alaska 
until he was old enough to vote. He at- 
tended public grade schools in Palatine 
Bridge and then went to St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Institute at nearby Amsterdam. Around 
the turn of the century he began to reed 
about the great gold strikes in the Klondike. 


“THE LURE OF THE YUKON” 


For a year or so, Dimonp resisted what 
dime novels and the first flickering movies 
were calling “the lure of the Yukon.” But 
the more he heard of Alaska and the more 
lithographs of Alaskan scenes he saw, the 
stronger the lure became. In 1901 he crossed 
the country in a day coach and waited on the 
Seattle docks until he could get space on a 
ship headed north through the Inside Pas- 
sage. He went down the gangplank at 
Valdez, 1,600 miles from Puget Sound, and 
found thousands of miners and prospectors 
preparing to cross the huge, coagulated mass 
of the Valdez Glacier on their way to the 
riches of the Yukon. 

“I felt as alone as the Ancient Mariner,” 
says Dimonp now. “I didn’t know anyone in 
all that milling crowd. I guess I just couldn't 
bring myself to venture into the wilderness 
in that state of mind. I stayed in Valdez 
and taught school. Not many of my fellow 
cheechakos had formal educations and the 
job was easy to get.” 

Gold was discovered at Fairbanks, north of 
Valdez, in 1904. When Dimonp heard about 
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this latest strike he strode out of the school- 
room for good. Gold so near was an irresist- 
ible inducement. He strapped a pack on his 
angular frame and hiked into the solitudes. 
For 8 years he roamed the Alaskan wilderness 
looking for dust and nuggets to put in his 
chamois-skin poke. He soon learned that the 
wilderness provided lots of adventure and not 
much livelihood. For every prospector who 
struck it rich, a hundred failed completely. 
Tony sent down to the States for lawbooks, 
which he read in front of the campfire at 
night. Alaska is still full of picneers to whom 
he gave free legal advice on the trail. 

In 1913 Dimonp began to practice law. He 
put his pick and shovel and sifting pan in 
the woodshed and never used them again. 
As a loyal Democrat he qualified for the job 
of the United States attorney at Valdez dur- 
ing the Wilson administration. In 1920 he 
was elected mayor of Valdez, and 2 years later 
went to the territorial senate. He held both 
posts until he got himself sent to Washington 
in the election of 1932. Valdez is siill his 
home. 

In a way, studying law was a necessity as 
well as a choice. While riding through the 
underbrush on a prospecting trip in the 
rugged Mount Wrangell country, DImMonp 
slumped from the saddle with a bullet 
through his left leg. The trigger on the 
revolver in his holster had been tripped by 
astray spruce branch. It tock him 4 months 
to recover from the long, vertical wound, and 
he realized that he had to undertake some- 
thing less -trenuous than prospecting. This 
Old, accidental injury has ailed Delegate 
Dimonp for 30 years. It has required sur- 
gery a dozen times and, although he is vig- 
orous and active, he still walks with a stiif 
limp. 

Territorial Delegates in Congress ordi- 
narily have little influence. They have no 
votes to trade, and votes are the standard 
collateral on Capitol Hill. But recent events 
have proved Dimonp so correct that commit- 
tees now listen to him attentively. 

“So far as conduct of the war in the Pacific 
is concerned,” said one west coast newspaper, 
“the Delegate from Alaska has earned the 
right to be heard.” 

Right now Congress is hearing from D1- 
mMoND that the last vestige of Japanese mili- 
tary and naval power must be driven out of 
the Aleutians. To alixw Jap forces to estab- 
lish themselves securely in these islands 
might, in his opinion, turn out to be “one 
of the most serious developments in the war.” 

Dimonp keeps in close touch with his 
frontier constituency 4,000 miles from Wash- 
ington. Although fewer than 15,000 people 
elect a Delegate from Alaska, he receives and 
sends an enormous amount of mail. He is 
the Territory’s one contact in the National 
Capital. He takes prospectors’ ore to the Bu- 
reau of Mines to be assayed. His contacts 
extend all over the Territory. His first sec- 
retary, Bob Bartlett, is now the secretary of 
Alaska. Drmonp’s present secretary, Wilfred 
Goding, is the son of a locomotive engineer 
on the narrow-gage White Pass & Yukon 
Railway, which twists spectacularly from 
Skagway at the head of the Inside Passage to 
the main Alaskan highway headquarters at 
Whitehorse. 

In Washington Drmonp devctes practically 
all his energies to Alaska’s role in the war. 
He is about to loan Goding to Milo Perkins’ 
Board of Economic Warfare as an expert on 
the North Pacific region. Drmonnp himself, in 
his calm voice, spent dozens of hours phoning 
Federal officials, insisting that they tap 
Alaska’s groves of Sitka spruce for aircraft 
construction. At first he enccuntered re- 
sistance. How would the logs be got to mar- 
ket? Tow them in rafts through the Inside 
Passage, he suggested. Mildiy, patiently, but 
stubborniy he met all arguments. Soon the 
Forest Service will cut 15,000,000 bcard feet 
of spruce in southeastern Alaska for plane 
struts and wings and parts. 
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Today one of Tony DIMonp’s main ad- 
vocacies is that our Army and Navy pilots | 
be thoroughly trained to fly in Alaskan 
weather. He first advanced the idea when 
the Japs invaded Manchukuo a decade ago. 
In the Aleutians rises the williwaw, which is 
like no other wind on earth. It meets planes 
with a monstrous, unseen hand. Generally 
it is accompanied by a fog purée. To fly 
under these conditions requires specialized | 
training. Drmonp thinks air cadets should 
be specifically trained for Alaskan duty, just 
as tank units are prepared for warfare in 
the desert. 

The present strategic role of Alaska has 
elevated DimMonp’s importance in Washington 
but he and his family stay out of capital 
social life, which he says is no place for 
“someone from Alaska.” There are three 
Dimond children, two girls and a boy, and 
Mrs. Dimond is a former Valdez girl whom he 
married in 1916. 

“I guess Alaska and Washington are about 
as different as two worlds,” the Delegate 
claims. “And I'd rather eat bear meat and 
baked spuds in the Wrangell Mountains than 
hors d’oeuvres at the swellest party Wash- 
ington ever saw.” 

Dimonp is certain that in practically all 
instances he has been right about Alaska's 
defense problems. When he learned 8 years 
ago that the Washington Treaty of 1922 pre- 
vented the United States from constructing 
naval bases in the Aleutians, he proposed the 
building of vast airfields in Alaska. 

“They'll do the trick just as well,” he | 
claimed. | 


FINAL VICTORY IN THE OFFING 


The one episcde that drove the red of anger 
all the way to his high cheekbones was the 
State Department’s refusal to order Japanese 
“fishing” boats away from the Alaskan sea- 
coast. “Those boats were full of naval cb- 
servers,” Dimonp believes. “The shrewdly 
planned attacks on the Aleutian Islands prove 
it unquestionably.” 

Yet despite the mistakes that have been 
made, Dimonp is sure of final victory. “You 
know,” he says, unfolding from behind his 
desk and striding to a big map of Alaska on 
the wall, “we’re going to win this war, and 
Alaska is going to be one of the principal 
bases from which we are going to do the job. 
And after the war Alaska is going to be more 
important than ever to the United States of 
America. The development of its minerals 
and forests and public domain will provide | 
employment for thousands of people. And | 
we're definitely going to have land transpor- 
tation to Alaska for the first time. The high- 
way will be in use by then. It will open up | 
the Territory. No longer will a sea voyage be | 
necessary for most folks to get to Alaska. 

“And you know what else,” he adds with a 
wistful sigh from his 6 feet 2, “the highway 
will probably it a lot easier for Alaska’s 
Delegate in Congress to get home to God’s 
country once in a while.” 
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Medical Treatment and Pensions to 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 
| 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following letter re- 





cently received from George E. Ijams, 
Assistant Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, showing the pension 
rights of veterans of this war under ex- 
isting law, as well as their rights under 
existing law in relation to medical treat- 
ment: 
AvuGuSsT 27, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McCormack: This is in refer- 
ence to your inquiries regarding the law for 
furnishing medical treatment to service men 
discharged from the present armed forces for 
disability, and the pensions to which they 
are entitled, and where they may apply. 

The authority for the hospitalization of 
persons who enlisted in the armed forces of 
the United States subsequent to November 
11, 1918, is contained in Public, No. 312, Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, approved August 23, 
1935. Section 6 of this act provides, “In 
addition to the pensions provided in this 
title the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is hereby authorized under such limitations 
as he may prescribe, and within the limits of 
existing Veterans’ Administration facilities, 
to furnish to men discharged from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard for dis- 
abilities incurred in line of duty or to those 
in receipt of pension for service-connected 
disability * * * domiciliary care where 
they are suffering with permanent disabili- 
ties, tuberculosis, or neuropsychiatric ail- 
ments and medical and hospital treatment 
for diseases cr injuries * * *.” 

In accordance with the foregoing legisla- 
tion, you will note that eligibility is at- 
tained either by separation from service be- 
cause of a disability held by the responsible 
officials of the armed forces as incurred in 
line of duty, or by an award of pension by 
the Veterans’ Administration for a disability 
adjudicated as incurred in or aggravated by 
service in the armed forces. Hospitalization 
is not limited to the disability incurred in 
line of duty, which culminated in the vet- 
eran’s discharge from active service, or to 
that disability on account of which pension 
has been awarded. A veteran who meets 
either of the eligibility requirements above 
mentioned, that is, discharge for disability 
incurred in line of duty, or in receipt of pen- 
sion for a disability adjudicated as incurred 
in or aggravated by service in the armed 
forces, may also be furnished hospital treat- 
ment, when suffering from a permanent dis- 
ability of tuberculous or neuropsychiatric 
ailment, or such other conditions requiring 
emergency or extensive hospital treatment, 
not service connected, provided the applicant 
states under cath that he is unable to pay 
the necessary expenses of hospital or domi- 
ciliary care. 

In addition to those persons above men- 
tioned, provision is made in Public, No. 18, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, for the hospitaliza- 
tion of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army (other than Regular Estab- 
lishment), retired under the provisions 
thereof, who on or after April 3, 1939, had 
been called into active military service of the 
Federal Government for extended active duty 
in excess of 30 days. In acccrdance with 
Public, No. 262, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
Reserve officers of tlc Army, who were called 
into active military service of the Federal 
Government for extended active duty in ex- 
cess of 30 days, on or subsequent to February 
28, 1925, and other than for service with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and who are re~ 
tired under the provisions of said legislation, 
are entitled to hospital care in facilities of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The legislation mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph provides that “persons retired un- 
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der its provisions shall be entitled to such 
hospital benefits as are now or may hereafter 
be provided by law or regulation for officers 
and enlisted men of corresponding grades and 
length of service in the Regular Army.” The 
provisions of Regulations and Procedure, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, pertaining to hospital 
benefits for applicants retired under the pro- 
visions of the legislation mentioned, are 
based, in accordance with the terms of the law 
as quoted, upon the character of services, 
which are furnished by the War Department, 
in the event that the applicant turned to the 
War Department, rather than to the Veterans’ 
Administration for the provision of hospital 
treatment. The Veterans’ Administration 
provision for the treatment of such applicants 
conforms to the provisions of paragraph 6b 
(1), Army Regulations 40-590. Hospital 
treatment for such retired personnel ‘s, there- 
fore, limited to cases which, in the judgment 
of the chief medical officer or clinical direc- 
tor, or their designates, in facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration, will require hos- 
pitalization for only a reasonabie time. Ap- 
plicants with chronic invalidism, whose hos- 
pitalization would be unduly prolonged, will 
not be accepted. An exception is made for 
tuberculous applicants. These retired officers, 
who are determined eligible for hospital care 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities, are not 
entitled to transportation, and are required to 
pay a subsistence charge at the rate of $1 if 
they suffer from general medical and surgical 
disorders, and $1.50 if suffering from tuber- 
culosis. 

In reference to pension, you are informed 
that by an act of Congress, approved Decem- 
ber 19, 1941 (Public Law No. 359, 77th Cong.), 
it was provided that the war-time rates 
should be paid to those veterans whose dis- 
eases or injuries were incurred in or aggra- 
vated in line of duty as the result of the 
present war. The amount of pension payable 
in such instances for the various degrees of 
disability are: 


Percent disabled: Per month 
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There are rates of benefits payable for cer- 
tain specific disabilities, such as ext 
anatomical loss or loss of use, helple 
or blindness, etc., ranging as high as $ 
month. 

Veterans’ Administration Form 526 is used 
in making application for disabiiity pension. 
The completed form should be forwarded to 
the appropriate field office having regional 
office activities, dependent upon the residence 
of the veteran making appiication. Assist- 
ance is given at all field stations having 
regional office activities in the preparation 
of the form mentioned, provided the veteran 
reports at the station at his own expense. 
It is, however, not required that the veteran 
personally report to field stations for the pur- 


pose of filing a claim. 


Sit 






Veterans who reside in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts should forward their claims to 
the manager, Veterans’ Administration, Post 
Office Building, Boston, Mass., or if they 
so desire, they may report to that office 


where they wili be given assistance in filing 
their claims. 
It is trusted the foregoing is the i 
tion which you desire. 
Very truly yours, 
GEorGE E, IJAMsS 
Assistant Administrator, 


nforma- 
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South Carolina Industry at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Pleasure that I insert herewith a state- 
ment from a publication issued by the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina, showing the splendid co- 
operation on the part of the industries 
of our State in the war effort: 


SOUTH CAROLINA INDUSTRY AT WAR 


This they say is a war of production. They 
say we will win when we are producing more 
ammunition, ships, planes, tanks, and other 
equipment than our enemies. Someone has 
said it is a question of “getting there with the 
mostest, firstest.” 

With this thought paramount, our State 
Defense Council has not been content with 
the ordinary type of civilian defense program. 
As a State, we have for over 2 years been try- 
ing to mobilize our industrial resources for 
war purposes. Much needed to be done. 
Much has been done. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
most, if not all, of our plywoods manufac- 
turers in South Carolina (and there are a 
mumber), are making bulkheads for ships, 
fuselages for planes and gliders and many 
other types of wooden products for the Army 
and Navy. 

You will be surprised to hear that we are 
making ships at Greenville, Columbia, Rock 
Hill, and Sumter. Associated steel-plate 
manufacturers in these cities have formed a 
pool and are materially aiding the Charleston 
Navy Yard in the production of steel fabrica- 
tion of parts for ships. 

Then there are many smaller parts of wood, 
steel, and plastics now being made in the rel- 
atively smaller plants scattered over our State 
and serving our war program. Our printing 
plants are receiving and executing printing 
orders from the Federal Government to aug- 
ment the work of the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office while it is swamped with 
war requirements. 

Our shipbuilding facilities on the coast 
have been greatly enlarged and they are ex- 
ecuting millions of dollars of orders for ships 
there. The Charleston Yard has come 
in for tremendous expansion. The Pitis- 
burgh Metallurgical Co. in their pliant at 
Cha nm i ng alloys on a large scale 
for the first time in history. 
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South Carolinians may be justly proud of 
the important part played by its industry in 
the war program, and thankful for the patri- 
otic, cooperative spirit which has actuated 
workers and executives alike in this emer- 
gency. 


The Importance of the Civilian Front in 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the Hon- 
orable JoHN W. McCormack, delivered 
over a radio station in Boston, Mass., on 
August 26, 1942. 


Several years ago at the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars convention, in Boston, I predicted that 
the next war would not, as in past wars, be 
a conflict between the men who wore the 
uniform of their country on the battlefield, 
but would be a war between peoples. 

You will remember I was chairman of the 
special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that investigated subversive move- 
ments in this country several years ago. You 
will also remember that startling disclosures 
were made at that time. This special com- 
mittee proved that the ambassador and the 
consuls of Nazi Germany to this country were 
organizing for the war to come. We proved 
that some Americans were on the pay roll of 
Hitler, for propaganda purposes in this coun- 
try, to divide our people. This special com~- 
mittee to investigate un-American activities 
also uncovered and disclosed the fact that the 
Japanese were Carrying on un-American ac- 
tivities on our west coast. 

At that time—1934—our people could not 
be awakened to the coming danger, but, in 
the great majority, they are now awakened 
to this danger. 

As a result of the investigation of the spe- 
cial committee two important pieces of legis- 
lation were enacted into law by the Congress, 
under my leadership. An Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States told me recently 
that one of these laws has done more to stop 
subversive activities than any other law on 
our books. The McCormack Act required the 
registration of every foreign agent and prop- 
agandist in the United States and possessions. 

Everyone who has taken a common-sense 
viewpoint with regard to this present conflict 
realizes that this war is an all-out war—a 
war in which every person in the countrics 
involved is engaged. The child in the crib 
is subject to attack by the enemy—homes, 
hospitals, and churches are being bombed 
daily by a ruthless enemy. Hitler has de- 
creed such a war. We know what has hap- 
pened to the people of our Allied countries 
who have been under fire. Everyone has suf- 
fered. International law—yes, the law of de- 
cency—has been hurled aside by a vicious and 
destructive enemy. 

What does this mean? It means that we 
Americans, on the civilian front, must de- 
velop the proper state of mind and realize 
that we are actively engaged in this war as 
civilian soldiers. We on the civilian front 
must join with those of our armed forces and 
make every sacrifice necessary, even life itself, 
to help our beloved country win this war, 
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There is no place on the civilian front of 
this war for the whiners, the rumor mongers, 
the defeatists, the appeasers. Even though 
We personally might feel some sacrifices are 
unnecessary we should make them with a 
smile, knowing full well that if these sacri- 
fices prove to be unnecessary such a situation 
will be quickly remedied. As the heroes of 
our armed forces go forward when so ordered 
sO must we assume our duties, in the same 
spirit, an affirmative, determined spirit, to 
play our part to the fullest extent possible in 
this grave crisis. The spirit of those on the 
civilian front will play an important part in 
the winning or the losing of this war. 

We here in the United States might well 
learn our lesson from the example set by the 
courageous people of oppressed China. After 
5 years of war, during which ill-equipped 
China has fought valiantly against an ag- 
gressor who has had at its disposal every ma- 
chine of modern warfare, the Chinese people 
carry on their fight—carry on our fight—with 
amazing vigor and determination to obtain 
ultimate victory. A large share of the credit 
for this valiant stand of China is due to the 
courage and resourcefulness of the civilian 
front in China. 

In a splendid article in the Boston Post re- 
cently Lester Allen said, and I quote: “China 
after 5 years of war is marching on to victory 
after the most appalling hardships ever suf- 
fered by a nation. Hardships that make Val- 
ley Forge look like a tea party. It’s a good 
thing to remember when the grumbling 
starts—China.” 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Allen in his 
observation. When we are asked to make sac- 
rifices let us pause and think before we grum- 
ble—-think of the sacrifices of our boys in the 
Army, in the Navy, and in the Marine Corps, 
in the Coast Guard, and of the air. Let us, 
before we grumble, think of the sacrifice of 
our ally, China. Think of the sacrifices of 
the brave people of Poland and of the sacri- 
fices of the people of the conquered nations 
now being tortured by the ruthless aggressors. 

Thank God the majority of our people on 
the civilian front are willing to make any sac- 
rifice that might aid our war effort. However, 
there is a small minority, but too large at such 
a time as this, who think of themselves first 
and of their country second. We cannot af- 
ford to permit even a small group of this kind 
to influence us. We have too much at stake 
in this battle for the greatest prize of all—the 
preservation of our beloved country and for 
the freedom for which it stands, for liberty 
and justice under the law, for a future decent 
world in which free peoples might live. 

Raymond Ciapper, one of the most con- 
structive of columnists in our country, re- 
cently wrote, and I quote: “The politician 
who tries to get elected by slyly leading his 
constituents to think he will help them 
escape from the hard demands of wartime is a 
dishonest politician, who is doing harm to his 
country.” How true is this statement t 
those who think or want to escape from war- 
time demands. 

Since December 7 we have been compelled 
to wage a defensive war. The crippling of ou 
Pacific fleet at Pearl Harbor compeiled us to 
follow this course. However, in the meantim«: 
our factories have been producing the weap- 
ons of war. The vessels damaged at Pear! 
Harbor have been miraculously repaired in a 
shorter time than was thought possible. New 
naval vessels have been constructed and ou! 
Army and Navy and our Marine Corps hav‘ 
increased and have been thoroughly trained 
Our lines of supplies and communication with 
England and Australia have been protected. 
An unexpected job has been done since De- 
cember 7. We are preparing to take the of- 
fensive as soon as possible. 

The battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
Island did great damage to the Japanese 
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Fleet. Our Navy has damaged and sunk 
many ships of the Japanese Fleet. At home 
we were building ships to become a part of 
the Pacific Fleet. As a result, we were able 
to take the offensive recently in the attack 
and the capture of the Solomon Islands. 
Such an offensive required organization, 
planning, training, and preparation. 

The retention of the Solomon Islands by 
our forces is of great importance. However, 
the significant fact is that this attack was 
the first real offensive on our part. It means 
that our Navy in the Pacific has recovered 
from the treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor. 
This fact means much to us here at home. 
It means much to our Allies. 

The recent raid on the city of Dieppe, 
France, by our American rangers and the 
British commandos, while having a limited 
purpose, was on such a large scale as to be 
significant for what might come at some 
future day. These important operations 
must not create a feeling of false security or 
optimism. We have a long road ahead of 
us. But these operations are important be- 
cause they prove that the days of purely de- 
fensive warfare are over and that our mili- 
tary and naval leaders feel we are in a posi- 
tion to wage an offensive war. 

Since the raid on Dieppe and the capture 
of the Solomon Islands our good southern 
neighbor, Brazil, has declared war on Ger- 
many and Japan. This declaration of war 
against the Axis will prove of greater sig- 
nificance than is now realized as time passes. 

We have had to engage in a defensive war 
to date. 

It is generally recognized that defensive 
tactics never won a war. At some points 
defensive measures must be cast aside and 
that day seems to have arrived for our cause. 

We have a great Navy, a great Army, a 
great Coast Guard, and our marines are 
superb. The heroic courage of our men who 
fight in the air will long be a bright page in 
cur country’s history when future historians 
write of their deeds. 

The officers and men of our armed forces 
have shown their courage and will to win. 
With any kind of equal conditions our boys 
have proven they can lick the enemy. Our 
boys bave proven that fact to the world. The 
youth of America has responded nobly to the 
call. Last night in Boston’s Symphony Hall 
before a vast audience, 1,000 young men, in a 
mass enlistment ceremony, entered the United 
States Navy. It was a sight I and every per- 
son fortunate enough to be present will never 
forget. The example of patriotism shown by 
these young men gave me a feeling which I 
find difficult to explain. 

These men were joining with the others of 
our armed forces. Willing to make the su- 
preme sacrifice, if necessary, so that our coun- 
try might endure, that you and I of this gen- 
eration and of generations of Americans yet 
unborn, might enjoy the blessings of liberty 
and a free America. 

These men represented America on the 
march. 

These men leave us here at home on the 
civilian front with a solemn obligation to do 
our work. We must do our part and develop 
the grim determination to win and show our 
men that we are willing to make any sacrifice 
which we are called upon to make. 

We on the civilian front must repose con- 
fidence in our military and naval leaders. 
Those who divide our people on religious or 
sacial appeals are harming, not helping our 
war effort. Those who make vociferous Ob- 
jection and sow the seed of discontent be- 
cause they are denied some small item are 
certainly not helping our war effort. Those 
who can but refuse to buy War bonds are 
certainly not helping our war effort, and 
those who fail to participate in civilian- 
defense activities are certainly not helping 
our war effort. 
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The armchair strategists, who are quick to 
explain how they can win the war but do 
very little to help, and I am sorry to say this 
includes a small group in the Congress, are 
certainly not helping our war effort. 

The President of the United States—in 
war—is the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy. The men who plan our 
program in war are our officers of the Army 
and Navy from General Marshall and Admiral 
King down. Of necessity we must look to 
these officers to plan properly and to strike 
the enemy at the proper time, and to lead 
our country to ultimate victory. We must 
have confidence in our military and naval 
leaders and they are among the best in the 
world. 

Above all, we must have confidence in and 
respect for the man, who under the Constitu- 
tion—particularly in time of war—is the 
symbol of our Nation, the President of the 
United States. 

During the Revolutionary War, as if by 
divine providence, we were given the cou- 
rageous leadership of President Washington. 

During the Civil War, the War between the 
States, as if by divine providence, our country 
was given the courageous leadership of 
President Lincoln. 

Today with another grave crisis confront- 
ing our country, again, it seems to me, as 
if by divine providence, we are blest with the 
leadership of another courageous President— 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

My purpose this evening is to call your 
attention to the importance of the civilian 
front in time of war, to call your atten- 
tion to the important part we here at home 
must play. 

With all of us, soldiers on the civilian 
front, following the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, and through him the leadership 
of our military and naval and civilian leaders 
who are charged with the conduct of our 
war—we will do our part in preserving for 
ourselves and for our children—not only our 
country, but also a future decent world in 
which the peoples of the various nations can 
live. 


Support Roosevelt for a Second Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, ™ include the following speech made 
in Pittsburgh on supporting the Presi- 
dent: 


“Mr. President, we, the people, are ready. 

“Mr. President, we, the people, are back 
of you 100 percent. 

“Mr. President, our great Commander in 
Chief, we, the people, are awaiting your final 
instructions as to when and how tyranny and 
dictatorship shall be crushed.” 

My fellow Americans, that is what you are 
saying to Franklin Roosevelt tonight by your 
very presence in this hall—this hall which is 
dedicated to Americans of another genera- 
tion who also fought and died for the free- 
dom of mankind. 

I know that every member of this audi- 
ence, if he were permitted the time to speak 
on this program, would say those selfsame 
words. And meetings like this one are the 
expression of the will of the people of Amer- 
ica—our response to a time of crisis when 
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all lovers of freedom throughout the world 
are looking with hope in their hearts and a 


prayer on their lips to America and to the 
American people. 

We are in the midst of a war for survival, 
survival as a nation, survival as freemen, sur- 
vival as the representatives of western civili- 
zation. 

Every front in this war is vital 

Every war zone, from the Solomon Islands 


to the Egyptian desert, from the skies over 
Germany to the bloody rubble in front of 
Stalingrad, is linked. It is all on t 
Ne are brothers, all of us, every man 
fights under the flags of the United Nati ; 
and a victory for one is a victory for all; a 
defeat for one is our mutual set-bacl 
We know that the Nazis and the Japa 
are engaged in a campaign rl 
juest. We know that we are marke 
their books for the same treatment they hav 
meted out to conquered peoples ever 
starvation, torture, rape, and mu 
know that every institution which we cher- 
ish is hated by our enemies 








They despise the dream of freedom. They 
abhor the rights of freemen. They deny 
belief in God and they make wv on the 


ideals of Christianity. 

In this week’s issue of the Pit 
Catholic, I read a moSt significant statement 
by one of the leading Catholic churchmen in 
America, the Most Reverend Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit. In a speech at Wash- 
ington, which unfortunately was not fully re- 
ported in the press of the Nation, Archbishop 
Mooney said: 

“The body of Christianity has been ruth- 
lessly mangled, not only in martyred Poland, 
but in every place where the full force of 
totalitarian fury could be safely unleashed 
* * * But a victory in this war for the 
forces of Nazi-inspired aggression would drive 
Christians underground for generations in 
the conquered countries. In the twilight of 
western civilization, the followers of Christ 
would again become a people forbidden the 
light of day by those whom Pius XI, in 1937, 
branded as the ‘deniers and destroyers of the 
Christian west.’” 

We know the enemy we face and we know 
that it will take the full—the unstinted 
force—of America to meet him—to stun 
him—and to crush him utterly. 

Napoleon, who knew something about war 
said that the morale of the people was to the 
matériel of war as three is to one 

The morale of the people of Pittsburgh i 
demonstrated by this rally tonight. 

We all know that this is going to be a hard 
war. We know that it will reach into every 
American family, from the White House 
where the President’s first born has already 
been under fire, to the simple bome of the 
worker in mill, mine, and factory 

We know that for every blow we give we 
shal] take a blow in return. We know there 
is no easy road to victory; no secret weapon; 
no magical rain from the skies which will 
cause the Germans and the Japs to throw in 
the sponge. 

We know that those peoples, who have run 
amuck in the world—spreading the madn¢ 
of hate and destruction, must be beaten on 
their own home grounds Ve know that the 
war must be carried to their soil and that soil 
occupied and held by our troops and the sol- 
diers of our Allies 

To win this war 


tsburgh 






we must be united We 


must have faith. We must put our confi- 
dence in those whom we have chosen to exe- 
cute the peoples’ will 

Basically, this is a war of faith. It is 


faith in free people and their freely ch 


leaders against the fanatical faith of thos 
who worship Hitler as their fuehrer and the 
Mikado as the son of heaven 

We must have faith in our Command 
Chief, who—so much ahead of the rest of 
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that Russia has made to victory in this war 
We know that the Russian people will never 
surrender. We know that the soil of Russia 
has been sold, every inch of it, for a terrific 
price in Nazi dead. We know that the resist- 
ance of the Russians has given us the time 
and given Britain the time to prepare for 
victory 

This summer the sands of that me 
seemed to run low, dangerously low. 
yet, the vital places have been held. 

Russian courage, Russian t Md, have 
earned a debt of gratitude from freemen 
everywhere 

Cynics and defeatists, the Joe Pattersons, 
the Bertie McCormicks, and the Lady Astors, 
tell you that Russia is fighting for herself 
‘ ; the Russi n was attacked 

people 


have 


And 


inn 


are defending themselves 


secure 


the world 


peaceful countrys 
taken the worst thi 
me back fis 
MacArthur calls i 
chievements of all 
They have fought wi a i 
be crushed. They know what 
Men, women, and children, sold 
ians, they all fight and they all kill 
A 26-year-old girl is in Washing 
liper. She is a lieutenant 
And she has the 
will win this war 
Nazi who 1 nal 
children, and old 
Therefore 


have c 


aving live 
“hat should be posted 
f headquarters 


That 


as the Russians to the dangers that threaten 
the United Nations’ cause.” 

Meetings such as this one serve notice on 
the defenders of Stalingrad and on 
diers who pushing the Germans 
from the approaches to Moscow that 
coming. 

And we, each of us here tonight, tell our 
President: “We ready, Franklin 
velt. We are ready when you are ready to 
open the second, and the last, front of this 

jar in Europe. We are ready to make sacri- 
We have sons and brothers in the 
Army and the Navy. They are ready for 
action too. 

“We are ready to sacrifice you 
ask of us, \ we would rather die than 
live as sl We are ready to pay the price 
in blood and tears, and we are ready to take 
our part in this fight for freedom and to be 
with Britaiz tussia, China, our new 

é the conquered countries 
in this war, which |! become our war. 

“Americans, Mr. President, do not 
kindly to living on the bravery of other men 
We want to do our part and we will follow 
your leadership wherever and whenever you 
command. We are determined that it shall 
never again be ‘too little and too late.’ 

“And we know your gallant and far-sighted 
leadership will take us to victory. 

““‘We—the people—say to you in the words 
of that bold and successful hero, Admiral 
Farragut: ‘Damn the torpedoes. Full speed 
ahead 
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What About Prohibition? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONNSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received about 5,000 postal cards and a 
few hundred letters relative to, first, 
Senate bill 860, banning the sale of alco- 
holic beverages to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines; and, second, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 21, providing for blanket prohibi- 
tion as in World War No. 1. 

I have given this subject considerable 
study, have interviewed Army and Navy 
men, and, as a result, my personal reac- 
tion toward this dry legislation is that 
the entire subject is ill-considered, be- 
cause the Nation demands unity at the 
present time, and efforts to arouse our 
people against each other with internal 
dissension could only lead to disunity and 
disrupt our efforts. 

The Congress passed legislation last 
year granting power to the Secretary of 
War to create. zones blanketing soldiers’ 
camps so as to keep them free from vice 
and immoral conditions. The Secretary 
of War has on several occasions exercised 
that right. Furthermore, any command- 
ing general has the right, which has been 
frequently exercised, to declare certain 
taverns and resorts as “out of bounds” for 
all soldiers under his command. These 
orders have been enforced by military 
police and soldiers violating them are 
punished. 

TAXES 

In 1941 the Federal taxes and fees on 
beer and ale alone amounted to $348,876,- 
726. In the same year, State taxes and 
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license fees amounted to $100,000,000— 
local revenues in the same period are 
estimated at forty millions—making a 
total of taxes paid by beer and ale alone 
in the sum of $489,274,895. This is more 
than a million and a quarter dollars a 
day. With the enormous tax bills that 
we now have to pay, and there is every 
prospect that they will go even higher, it 
would seem foolish to pass up this rev- 
enue. What would take its place? 

It must also be remembered that of the 
Federal tax on beer, $1 is ear-marked 
especially for national defense. Consider- 
ing only the $348,000,000 collected by the 
Treasury Department in 1941 from the 
legal sale of beer we have from this source 
alone the equivalent or purchase price of 
1,000 four-engined bombing planes, or 
3,488 fighter planes, or 42 destroyers, or 
58 submarines, or 11 aircraft carriers, or 
15 cruisers, or 5 battleships, or 5,194 
medium tanks, or infantry equipment for 
nearly 1,400,000 soldiers. 

If we should again wipe out this legal 
industry and the taxes which it pays to 
local, State, and Federal Governments, 
would we wipe out the desire for alco- 
holic beverages among the estimated 
50,000,000 American citizens who use 
them? Common sense tells us this is not 
the case. Alcohol is very easily pro- 
duced. It isa product of nature’s process 
of the fermentation that is found almost 
everywhere on the face of the earth. 

When we voted prohibition before, we 
had, on the one hand, the feeling of 
scores of millions of people that the 





right and, on the other, the fact that this 
desire was easily supplied. But at what 
@ cost ytlegging and crime 1di 
cates, and debauchery of our public or- 
ders resulted from one end of the Nation 
to the other. ible low 
ering of 


synail- 


There was a tei 


i 
social and moral stal 
4 


lavdea 
1iaaras 








among people of every age, and particu- 
larly among our you gen n. 
The bootlegger paid tribute, but not to 
legitimate government. Hep ribute 
to his crime syndicate and the f of 
evil in civil and public life 


When Congress ¢ d er on 
April 7, 1933, it was at the behest of the 
President of the United States “to provide 
through such manufacture and sa by 
substantial taxes, a proper and much- 
needed revenue for the Government.” 

The act became effective at the very 
bottom of our most serious national de- 
pression, and business showed a healthy 
revival that many authorities have 
pointed to as the sparkplug which re- 
stored our national prosperity and em- 
ployment. The income of the criminal 
syndicates ceased. Legitimate business 
was restored and legitimate business paid 
taxes to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment. Consumers were delighted 
with legal beverages. Today the Gallup 
poll shows a 2-to-1 sentiment against 
prohibition. State and Federal authori- 
ties were set up to provide regulations 
and controls for the industry and they 
have done so. 

In 9 years since beer was relegalized 
it is estimated that $3,280,000,000 have 
been paid into the public treasuries and 





used for public welfare and security. 
Two and a half cents of every dime spent 
by the consumer for beer and ale goes to 
the public revenues. 

Moreover, we are told, authoritatively, 
despite many prejudiced statements to 
the contrary, that the national trend 
toward temperance and moderation and 
law observance has been resumed. 
Crime has decreased. The reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation show— 

The rate per 100,000 population of major 
offenses known to the police dropped from 
1,645 in 1932 to 1,581 in 1941 


Traffic accidents have decreased. The 
National Safety Council reports show— 

Traffic deaths have been reduced from 16.1 
per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles traveled in 1932 
to 12.6 in 1941 


Deaths from alcoholism have decreased. 
The United States Census figures show: 

In 1928, eighth year of prohibition, the rate 
was 4.0 per 100,000 population. In 1940 that 
rate had been cut to 1.9, less than half of the 
prohibition peak 






And I would like to quote also 
lay pamphlet on alcohol and 
efficiency published by the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol which is 
the authoritative and official publication 
of the Research Council on Problems of 
Alcohol of the American Association for 


the Advancement of Science. 
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The difference is really between heavy 
drinkers on the one hand and moderate 
drinkers on the other. As one British manu- 
facturer stated in answer to an inquiry cdur- 
ing the First World War: “It would be risk 
to say that teetotalers are better workmen 
than the others or that they attended ! 
work more regularly. Between th« te 
stainers and moderate > dri s there is 1 - 
ing to cl se from an eff ' ) 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Beer was legalized in 1933, and since 
that time the breweries have purchased 
for the manufacture of beer and ale 
24,000,000 pounds of barley, eight 
one-third billion pounds of corn, one and 
two-thirds billions of pounds of rice, and 
one-fourth of a billion pounds of hops 
To raise all these agricultural pro 
required 3,000,000 acres of farm lands 
annually. If we should take this market 
away from the farmers, in v of the 
enormous surpluses we already have on 
hand, and the bumper crop which is com- 
ing this year to swell our surpluses, wh 
an economic jam the farmer would be 
But the breweries do not only buy agri 
cultural products. They must use many 
other supplies to properly package and 
ship their product. 


and 
alu 





The Brewing Industry Foundation ad- 
vises me that the brewing industry ha 
spent $75,000,000 for cooperas on 


hundred and fifty millions for bottles and 


w ‘A 
other containers, and sixty mi s for 
cartons and boxes. These are typical 


expenditures for 
provided by more 
from which the 
purchases. 

In this connection I should o add 
that since the relegalization of beer, the 


brewing industry has spent more than a 


supplies anc € 
than 100 industries 
beer industry makes 


billion dollars for other supplies and 
services, machinery, equipment, nd 


transportation. 


RETAIL SALES 











The argument which many have ] l 
that beer interferes with other business 
and therefore is in direct cc ) 
with them, is not sustains ; fig 
of the Commerce Departme Cel 
sus of Business, showed tl | 
rose 82 percent from 1933 to 1940 and 
that the cash farm in rom 1 
rose $919,000,000 to $1,526,000,000 dur- 
ing the same period of time. 
can be said for f c ¢ 

ream, candy I 
and a host of ot 
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I should also like to add a stat ent of 
figures showing the consumption of 
grains used in the production « 
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WINE 

Since the repeal of prohibition in 1933 
wine growing has become one of the coun- 
try’s most important farm industries. 
Wine is produced in 33 States and the 
Territory of Hawaii. Upward of a quar- 
ter of a million grape, fruit, and berry 
growers depend upon wine for all, or a 
good part, of their income. Wine is also 
a of livelihcod for thousands of 
dealers and workers in related industries 
which furnish services, supplies, and 
equipment to the wine industry. 

Taxe 

Wine has already contributed nearly a 
quarier of a billion dollars to Federal, 

tate, and loca] treasuries in the form of 

xes and license fees. This total is being 
added to at the rate of some forty to fifty 
million dollars every year. Under the 
propesed new Federal tax schedule the 
ial contribution from wi will be 
greater. 


source 


paid on wine 


anni ne 
even 
Employment and wages 

Over 9,000 wage 
ployed in wineries and wine-bottling 
cellars. These workers receive an esti- 
mated annual income of close to $11,000,- 
000. In addition, uncounted thousands 
of vineyard, orchard, and other farm 
werkers depend on wine growing for a 
living, as do additional thousands in the 
lumber, bottle, label, and 
e industries and in scores of trades 
es and materials for wine. 
Return 

Wineries use over $30,000,000 worth of 
‘aw farm products every year in the pro- 
iuction of wine. These products include 
yrapes, berries of various kinds, peaches, 
any others, grown in some 
close to half a million acres. 
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1e, about $25,000,000 worth of 
equipment, 
wel used and consumed every 

ir. This money goes to the railroads 
and trucking lines for transportation; 
to tank, cask, barrel, bottle, and carton 
manufacturers for containers; to label 
printers; and to dozens of others. 
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The Secretary of War 

“Presently existing laws * * * forbid 
the sale of or dealing in intoxicating liquor 
on military reservations, but permit the sale 
of beer and light wine of not more than 
3.2-percent alcohol content by weight * * * 
on military reservations * * located in 
States whose laws permit such sales at such 
places 

“This policy has caused a degree of tem- 
perance among Army personnel which is not 
approachable in civil communities now, nor 
was as high a degree of temperance attained 
either in or out of the Army during the days 
of national prohibition. Under this policy 
military personnel are encouraged to remain 
on the reservation and enjoy refreshments 
under conditions conducive of temperance. 

“The War Department believes that it 
would be harmful to the men in the service, 
as well as unnecessary, to direct a prohibition 
against them that did not to other 
citizens. Experience has proven that the 
present pclicy of the Department is the most 
effective way to insure temperance and it 
would be regrettable indeed should the Con- 
gress, in its efforts to I matter 
of attaining temperance mg military 
personnel, enact legislation which would de- 
stroy the advancements return 
to the Department the problem of 
combating bootleg (Source: 
Letter of Secretary Stimson dated May 2, 
1941, to Senator Robert R. Reyn then 
acting chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs (Calendar No. 339, United 
States Senate, 77th Cong.).) Confirming let- 
ter to Senator Reynolds dated January 22, 
1942, deciared that the views expressed in 
letter of May 2, 1941 “remain unchanged” 
and “I trust that no further action will be 
taken by the Senate on the legislation.” 
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ing Secretary James Forrestal Chairman 
RoBERT R. REYNOLDS the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee.) 
United States 
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that permitting the ot beverages, 
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(Major General Emory 
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the prohibition period b 1920 
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gratifying de in alcoholism and a 
corresponding incre: since 
beer was relegalized in 
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zation rate jumped to 11.5 
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Major General Magee, Surgeon General 
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In the Third Corps Area, covering the 
immediate vicinity of the National Cap- 
ital at Washington, we have a clear state- 
ment of practical military policy and the 
effective control which the military exer- 
cises. Only the other day Maj. Gen. 
Milton A. Reckord, corps commander, 
addr d all of the post exchange offi- 


reports 


cers in the area at a meeting held in Bal- 
timore. He said: 

I strongly favor the selling of beer to the 
men but at the same time I believe that every 
possible effort should be made to keep the 
transaction on the highest plane possible. 


He classed any return to prohibition 


as— 


one of the greatest mistakes we could mak 
We have had experience with this and have 
found it to be a total failure. 


The honorable chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, Senator 
RosBErRT R. REYNotps, of North Carolina, 
recently completed a tour of the Army 
camps and on his return gave a state- 
ment to the press in which he said: 

I am delighted with the morale—and the 
morality of the boys in camp. I never 
a drunken soldier or one that even appeared 
to be intoxicated during my trip. 


saw 


These are just a few practical, factual 
reports and they are borne out by simi- 
lar reports from our military and naval 
stations everywhere. 

In view of the foregoing comments 
made by the highest ranking officials of 
the Army and the Navy, it would seem to 
me that it would be advisable to let the 
Army and the Navy run the war, manage 
the men as it deems best, and the rest 
of us Keep our hands off, and I feel per- 
sonally that we should all guard against 
the careless repetition of slanders 
against the decency, sobriety, and good 
conduct of our sons and brothers of the 
uniformed services. Every honest ob- 
server, every factual reporter,declares 
they are an honor to our country and to 
their families and friends. 


William Dudley Pelley and the Committee 
on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the current trial of 
William Dudley Pelley on the charge of 
sedition and the widespread interest in 
it, it seems to me proper and of some 
importance to record briefly the work of 
the Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties in the Pelley case. 

The best key to Pelley’s general attitude 
and to his purposes has recently been 
properly emphasized in the press. It con- 
sists of a paragraph in one of his many 
books, the Door to Revelation, in which 
he tells of sitting with a companion on 
the evening that the news came of Hitler’s 
seizing power in Germany and of how 
upon receiving this news he arose and 
remarked to his companion, ‘“‘Tomorrow 
ve have the Silver Shirts.” Pelley then 
proceeded to organize the Silver Shirts, 
or the Silver Legion of America, along 
such lines and with such aims as to leave 
little doubt that its central purpose was 
| to seize power in the United States and 
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organize this country as a totalitarian | he testified and was examined by various | for inquiry into Pelley’s income-tax 


state with Wiiliam Dudley Pelley as its | members of the committee regarding his | returns. 


head. investigation of Pelley and the Silver On October 19, 1939, Hon. Zeb Nettles, 
All this was brought out and empha- | Shirt Legion. | judge of the Superior Court of Bun- 
sized, and the pertinent passages from Voluminous records were produced | combe County, Asi reville, N. C., d ted 


The Door to Revelation were read into | which showed, among other things, some | the clerk to laste a Capias to the sherifi 
the record and fully exposed by the com- | of Pelley’s financial operations, how the | for the arrest of ¢ Pell ley on the citation t 
mittee as long ago as August 1939. At | funds of one publishing company had dis- | show cause why his pat ‘ole should mn 
that time, of course, there was far less | appeared almost simultaneously with the | be ee and final judgment rende! 
interest in such matters than exisis today | setting up of a successor—dummy cor- | on the remaining count of the prev 
with our country at war with Germany. porations—to which assets were appar- conviction. ae extract from Jud 
But the efforts of the committee and the | ently transferred. The details of Pelicy’s | tles’ statement in open court ar 





SLUG Ca 
emphasis given to some of these very | subsequent indictment, trial, conviction, | the committee report previously 
central points that now become so im- | and sentence for violations of the blue- ferred to. 
portant should not go unnoticed. | sky law of North Carolina in February | The search for Pelley continued. Some 

In the report of the Special Commit- | 1935 were all placed in the record. of the efforts made to locate him w 
tee on Un-American Activities for 1939— Our investigator specifically pointed | perhaps ill-advised. In any case, he 
Report No. 1476, Union Calendar No. 5, | out that Pelley, according to the terms of | could not be located up to the time tha 
January 3, 1940—the committee was | the sentence of the court, was still on | the special subcommittee’s authority ex- 
unanimous in its findings relative to the | parole and good behavior as result of his pired, on January 3, 1940. 
activities of William Dudiey Pelley, leader | conviction by a jury in this criminal case On the 6th day of February 1940. how- 


of the Silver Shirt Legion, and he was | and that Pelley would come up egain for | eyer, Pelley made an atte mpted dramatic 
represented in this report as the type | final judgment on two counts of the in- | appearance in Washington anc was sub 
example of would-be American Fascist | dictment against him on February 18, | sequentiy examined by om » Rules Com 
leader. The committee devoted two pages | 1949. | mittee and the Special Committee o 
of the report to Pelley’s activities and his While the hearings were in progress | Un-American Activities. 
attempt to set himself up as a sort of | before our committee, Pelley appearedin | _ believe I am justified in pointing out 
American counterpart to Hitler. The | Federal court at Asheville by ccunsel and | that during the examination of Pelley I 
committee report contained these pas- | attempted to obtain an injunction | empted to question him concernin 
sages: | against the committee from Federal | 4 contents of a pamphlet he had 
Probably the largest, best financed, and | Judge E. Yates Webb. After hearing the | printed and which he had widely dis- 
certainly the best publicized of such groups | petition for the injunction—ex parte case tributed and caused to be circulated all 
is the Silver Shirt Legion of America, whose | in equity—an injunction was refused. over the United States and which con- 
leader is William Dudley Pelley, cf Asheville, | Pelley, on September 9, 1939, then sued tained statements concerning the Presi- 
N.C. For those reasons, the committee feels . Sea : at ; en ee eee eee mT ha 
that he and his organization serve best as an | 5! members of the committee, including | dent of the United States and the infan- 
example of this type of subversive activity | myself, for a total of $3,000,000, and Mr. | tile-paralysis fund drive which I believed 
In his own book titled “The Door to Reve- | Barker, our investigator, for $150,000 | to be libelous per se. My questions were 
lation,” Mr. Pelley describes how he launched damages in the United States District | ruled out of order by the uctine chair- 
his Silver Shirts on January 31, 1933, the Court for the District of Columbia ae man, but the same questions and the 
day after Hitler took power in Germany, and | Action 4060. This suit, after the mem- printed statements to which thev re- 
ig RR: PARE 8: SRS SERENE bers of the committee had mee an an- | ferred were given as reason No. 1 for 
, 7 ; : ‘ swer thereto, was subsequently dismissed | Pelley’s sentence by the Supreme Court 
e by the clerk of the court, upon the failure | of North Carolina, referred to later on 
of Pelley to have same docketed for trial. | The sheriff of Buncombe County, N. C 


A careful investigation of Pelley’s bank 
accounts, and books and the records of the 


post office at Asheville has established the | In the meantime a secretly paid agent | learning of his whereabouts, telegraphed 
fact that thousands of dollars in funds com- | Of Pelley’s, who attempted to obtain em- | the Metropolitan Police to detain him 
ing into Pelley’s hands from his organiza- | ployment with the committee, was in- | Apparently it was Pelley’s hope - it the 
tion and publishing house now known as | dicted for perjury in connection with this | committee would hold him under subj 


ibpena 
Skyland Press, have been disposed of in a | attempt, and subsequently, on April 26, until after the 18th day of Fe aka ry 1940 
way 80 devious as to defy accounting. 1940, entered a plea of guilty and was | so that the North Carolina authorities 
* * * * . sentenced by Justice Letts to an inde- would be prevented from arresting him 
The committee’s evidence shows that | terminate sentence in the penitentiary of and that the statutes of limitation 
virtually all these organizations and indi- 2 to 4 years. | wouldrun. However, the committee wa: 
viduals make the common use of racial and Pelley completely disappeared from his aware of this situation and finishe d it 
religious hatred to enlist members and se- | ; : eed ei z ; bg Meiitnee Pellev on th aft- 
cure financial support. It was found that usual haunts and all efforts to locate him | inquiry and discharged Pelley on the aft 
these groups and individuals cooperate to were unsuccessful. A subcommittee, ap- | Stnoon of Fe bruary 10, 1940. He was 
the extent of lending moral support to one | Pointed to examine him, if located, of thereupon immediately arrested and 
another. They also attend meetings and which I was chairman, made diligent ef- | taken to jail to await extradition to 
conventions together, and exchange litera- | forts to find him, but the service of the North Carolina. Pelley, in his maga- 
ture and speakers. They apparently do not | subpena was never accomplished. On zine, Liberation, for February 21, 1940 
cooperate where finances are involved and December 19, 1939, I addressed a letter made the following interesting state- 
each is jealous of his own sources of income. | to Attorney General Frank Murphy, re- ments on page 3 of the issue for that 
The committee early in 1939 started | questing the assistance of the Depart- | date: 
out on the Pelley case by having one of | ment of Justice in locating Pelley. Pel- No one was more surprised than myself 
its investigators, Robert H. Barker by | ley continued his publishing activities at when on Saturday afternoon, February 10, 
name, secure all information regarding | Asheville, though there was a noticeable | after an hour’s hectic attack by former in- 
his activities that could lawfully be se- | decline in his bank account and the ac- | VeStigator Barker, Acting Chairman StTRnes 
cured, and then Pelley, who had previ- | tivities of the Silver Shirts, due, perhaps | SU@denly banged his gavel and declared m¢ 
xe : ; a ‘ ae be ete : discharged by the committee. I did not wish 
ously in his magazine, Liveration, defied | to the publicity given by the press to the | ¢6 pe aischarved 
the committee to call him before it, was | disclosures before the committee of Pel- Sait 


j j ; ’ : | I was bundled off to police court on a false 
notified by registered mail to appear be- | ley’s money-making schemes and racket- | arrest. It is illegal for a District police 
fore it in Washington. Upon his failure 





eering while traveling under the colors of | officer to arrest a man on Federal Govern- 
to answer the committee’s letter or to | a Christian patriot. ment property under the conditions sur- 
reply to telegrams sent him and upon the At the conclusion of our investiga- | Tounding my apprehension 

receipt of a report by the committee that | tor’s report concerning Pelley’s various I was bundled off to the District of Co- 


he was dodging service of a subpena sub- | bank accounts, which showed an income | /“™»!8 Jail, and TI stayed there until Mon- 
' sequently issued for him, the committee | of over $220,000, the commitiee voted to a a 

on August 28, 1939, placed our investiga- | turn these records over to the Treasury Be ting bond, Pelley fought the pro- 

tor on the witness stand, and for 2 days | in order that they might be available ' ceedings to return him to North Carol 








in a 2-day hearing before Chief Justice 
Alfred A. Wheat, of the United States 
District Court, and when ordered re- 
turned to North Carolina Pelley appealed 
to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia and was ad- 
mitted to baii, and that court on April 
14, 1941, in an opinion by Chief Justice 


D. Lawrence Groner, affirmed Justice 
Wheat action in the District Court. 


anni 


Pelley d to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for a writ of certiorari, 
and that court on October 13, 1941, re- 
fused to review the action of the District 
Court of Appeals. 

Pelley returned to Asheville and made 


eppil 


bond for appearance at the next term 
of superio1 urt, and, in the meantime, 


c 
R.R. Williams, one of the special 
appointed by Judge Nettles, 
had written to the committee and had 
come to Washington to confer with in- 


attorney 





prosecutol 


vestigator Barker and examine the 
records of the committee. Mr. Williams 
requested that the committee have our 
investigator in court at Asheville as a 
witness for the State. On January 19, 
1942, Jud F. Donald Phillips, sitting 


in rotation on the bench of superior 
t, Buncombe County, heard the case 
of State against William Dudley Pelley. 

I ker was there—at the expense 


of the committee—and using the records 
of the comm took the stand and 
testified at length concerning Pelley’s ac- 
tivitic Upon the conclusion of the two- 
day hea before Judge Phillips, Pelley 
was orc i into custody by the judge, 
being sentenced to the intermediate term 

f 2 to 3 years at hard labor in the peni- 
Lventiary, 

Peiley made bond and took an appeal to 
the Supren ‘court of North Carolina 
and made exceptive assignments of error 


in 200 counts. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
on the 24th day of June, 1942, in an opin- 
ion by Justice Denny, handed down a de- 
cision the superior court at 
Asheville i P¢ lley case. 

The co! ee has a certified copy of 


oO 


offirmir 
Cshsa siial 





the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina in the Pelley case, and I 
am personally pleased to note that the 
libelous stat ents that Pelley made 
about the P ident of the United States 
and about which I sought to question him 
when he \y before the committee was 
ason No. 1 for Pelley’s sentence to the 
penitentiary, the court finding that such 
libelous and in viclation 
of provi of section 4249 of the 
Consolit ( utes of Nerth Carolina. 
The ial e of the court is as follows: 
[ lant willfully, u W- 
ia perately stated, de- 

dt he publishe an 

pud yspap ana news! ap 

c p qi 8s i PUDILIC I 
State f North Carolina 
nents concer! 2 i 
per n D. I velt, Pr - 
< S es of America da 
c publ m of the 
pr 1 
) c 1 . . 
Fy the Ui j 
5 C ne! Indiana; , 


upon application of the United States 
attorney, who was acting on instruc- 
tions from Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle, issued a commissioner’s warrant to 
apprehend Pelley on a charge of sedi- 
tion under the 1917 Espionage Act, and 
Pelley on April 4, 1942, was taken into 
custody at the home of George B. Fisher, 
of Darien, Conn., and was returned by 
the United States marshal to Indian- 
apolis, where he on April 11, 1942, was re- 
leased on bond of $15,000. 

On May 7, 1942, Mr. Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, Deputy Attorney General, and Mr. 
Oscar Ewing, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, contacted Mr. Barker 
and requested his asistance in the prose- 
cution of the sedition case against Pelley. 
The committee files were accordingly 
thrown open to these attorneys and their 
assistants, and subsequently investigator 
Barker proceeded to Indianapolis to ap- 
pear before the Federal grand jury for 
the Southern District of Indiana. 

The Federal grand jury at Indianap- 
olis in June 1942 returned a true bill 
against Pelley in 12 counts, and also 
indicted his secretary, Marion Henderson, 
and his office manager, Lawrence Brown. 
He was convicted. He appealed, of 
course, and litigation is still proceeding 
as this is written. 

The Pelley case has been particularly 
difficult because of his Nation-wide prom- 
inence, Widespread activities, his clever- 
ness, and the considerable following that 
he succeeded in building up by appeals 
to prejudice and even to religion. Such 
followers have always included person 
of wealth who stood ready to rush in 
and make bond for Pelley or finance his 
activities. As will be seen from this ac- 
count he has been in court a very con- 
siderable portion of his time and has 
carried his appeals to the highest court 
possible in every case—but has never 
lacked necessary funds for the purpose. 
That the investigations launched by the 
commitcee and carried on at consider- 
able expense have been fully justified is, 
of course, apparent. I am informed that 


the committee has spent more money 
on the investigation and subsequently 
assisting in the prosecution of Pelley 


than on any other single individual Nazi, 
Facist, or Communist which it has in- 
vestigated. 





Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy 
Tr 2 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MISSOURI 


Thursday, September 3, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago last Monday, by act approved 
August 31, 1842, there came into being, 
among other bureaus of the Navy De- 
partment, the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 


| 
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The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
seems to have been the only Bureau of 
those which on that day had reached 
their one hundredth birthday whose cen- 
tenary was publicized. The day was 
chosen to dedicate the monumental new 
Naval Medical Center on the outskirts of 
northwest Washington, and the radio 
carried words of commendation of new 
naval medical facilities which had be- 
come available in Ireland for our naval 
sea and air forces operating in the North 
Atlantic, but not a word have I heard 
uttered about the agency charged with 
the construction of the local medical es- 
tablishment or of those facilities erected 
with such commendable dispatch in far- 
away Ireland, namely, the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

I feel that now is a propitious time to 
call attention to the Herculean job this 
Bureau has been called upon to perform 
in all parts of the world, which it is do- 
ing quietly, efficiently, and with great 
dispatch under the direction of its peer- 
less Chief, Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, 
chosen by the President to take charge 
because of his outstanding record of ac- 
complishments in junior grades in his 
naval Corps of Civil Engineers. 

Sen Moreell, personally known to prac- 
tically every Member of Congress, House 
and Senate, is every inch a leader, a 
man’s man, and stands at the forefront 
cof his profession. No job is too big for 
nim; no burden too heavy. He has en- 
gendered an esprit de corps in his branch 
to the nth degree, and his success he will 
freely acknowledge to be due, first, to the 
splendid teamwork which prevails in his 
organization and the exceptional coop- 
eration of those therein upon whom he 
must rely for the prompt and efficient 
execution of programs, some of huge pro- 
portions, reaching into all areas of the 
world, and, second, to our large, diversi- 
fied, and efficient construction industry 
upon which, in large measure, it is neces- 
sary for the Navy to depend. 

As a part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall include an article written by Ad- 
miral Moreell for a special edition of the 
Army and Navy Journal, published upon 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of that 
popular service publication, which briefly 
describes the functions of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, speaks of its problems, 
and recounts the participation therein by 
the construction industry. 

The article follows: 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks is charged 
with the design and construction of the pub- 
lic works and public utilities of the naval 
shore establishment and, except at certain of 
the shore stations, their maintenance and 
repair. Some idea of the magnitude of this 
task can be obtained from the fact that the 
present-day replacement value of the Navy's 
shore establishment is estimated at apprexi- 
mately $1,000,000,009. 

In many instances Bureau’s we has 
been of a pioneering nature. The advance 
in scientific and industrial processes during 
the past three decades have carried the coun- 
try forward in a wave of progress of unprece- 
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dented proportions. Nowhere is this progress 
more marked than in the instruments ol 
modern warfare and its appurtenant struc- 
tures. The progress of engineering, especiaily 


as applied to naval shore facilities, has been 








marked by constantly changing designs and 
methods of construction. The result is evi- 
denced by intricate and gigantic engineering 
structures comprising shipbuilding plants, in- 
dustrial and storage facilities, power plants, 
hospitals, training stations, air stations, dry- 
docks and marine railways, barracks, fuel stor- 
age, radio stations, ordnance plants, subma- 
rine bases, and miscellaneous facilities of 
many kinds. It is believed that there are not 
included elsewhere under any one organiza- 
tion the widely varying engineering problems 
which are presented to the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks and for which an effective solution 
is essential to assure proper construction, 
equipment, maintenance, and repair of the 
fleet and its appurtenances. 

For the economical construction of naval 
public works, the Navy is dependent, in large 
measure, upon the construction industry. 
In its broadest definition, that industry in- 
cludes the production of raw materials, fab- 
rication and transportation of the finished 
products, and the final assembly of all the 
elements into a finished structure. For- 
tunately, the construction industry is now 
well organized and is adequately equipped 
to render expeditious and efficient service On 
naval shore construction. Many of the 
Navy’s important construction problems 
have been brought to a happy solution in 
cooperation with construction companies 
who have had experience in the specialized 
fields involved. The transition from peace 
to war conditions increases the demands 
upon the construction industry. The scat- 
tered locations of the naval shore activities 
embracing the continental United States, 
Alaska, Panama, and the Island possessions 
in the West Indies and in the Pacific have 
necessitated the transporting of construc- 
tion organizations and materials over long 
distances. 

There is no question but that the Navy’s 
demands for quick and efficient service under 
the most trying conditions, involving in 
many cases explorations into new fields and 
along previously untrodden paths, have 
stimulated the development of both per- 
sonnel and matériel of the Nation’s consiruc- 
tion industry. It is rarely, indeed, that the 
industry fails to measure up to the Navy's 
expectations, In fact, it occurs so frequently 
as to be almost a rule that the industry goes 
far beyond our demands for efficiency, expedi- 
tion, and economy of construction. 

To the extent, therefore, that the Navy has 
stimulated this development in the construc- 
tion industry, it has contributed effectively 
to the improvement of the country's produc- 
tive capacity, and, therefore, to the Nation's 
preparedness for an emergency. 

It is not generally recognized that any 
major emergency calls for an immediate ex- 
pansion of the Navy’s shore facilities which 
is a condition precedent to the expansion of 
he forces afloat. Existing training stations 
must be expanded and neéw stations estab- 
lished; ship repair and building plants, dock- 
ing and berthing facilities, hospitals, store- 
houses, ammunition depots, air stations, and 
many special structures must be provided 
with a minimum of delay. It is especially at 
such times that the efficient organization, the 
highly trained personnel, and the specialized 
equipment of the construction in dus try re- 
ceive the recognition which they deserve. 
Without such an industry it would be impos- 
sible for the Navy to meet its vital defense 
obligations. Be it said to the credit of the 
American construction industry that it has 
never failed to meet the Navy’s needs. It has 
been our experience that the industry does 
not ask for nor expect anything more than a 
fair deal; and even when this is not obtained, 
the industry has not hesitated to put its 
shoulder to the wheel with a good will when 
the safety is at stake. 
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Favors Rum! Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
Senate Finance Committee and the Sen- 
ate will accept the Rum] pay-as-you-go 
tax plan, so that for all time income taxes 
will be paid on a current basis. 

However, much spade work would be 
necessary to get the House to accept. 

It is most logical to pay taxes in the 
year incurred. Debts should be liqui- 
dated as soon as possible after they are 
created. That is a cardinal economic 
principle. 

When taxes were low it was not bur- 
densome to pay in the year subsequent 
to their incurrence. 

Ruml’s project would eliminate pay- 
ment of 1942 taxes. The citizen would 
not be relieved of actual payment of taxes 
in 1943—but payments in 1943 would 
liquidate 1943 taxes instead of 1942. The 
latter would be forgiven. 

The previous year’s income would be a 
tentative base for current taxes. 

Of course, there are “bugs” in the plan. 
They can be eliminated. 

It would be unfair to exempt wealthy 
citizens of a full year’s taxes. But taxes 
above a certain exemption might be 
deemed payable under any circumstances. 
One with heavy 1942 taxes now payable 
in 1943 might sit back on his haunches. 
He might incur practically no taxes in 
1943. He would have a “windfall.” He 
would be an immeasurable gainer. But, 
he could be taken care of and forced to 
disgorge by suitable safeguards. 

Under certain circumstances, the 
estates of deceased taxpayers might be 
unduly enriched. Such abuses can be 
corrected. 

The plan would help the bulk of tax- 
payers. Suppose a few obtained undue 
advantage; that should not deprive the 
multitude of benefits. Over twenty mil- 
lion taxpayers would gain. 

The Government would obtain a 
smooth-working, frictionless, withhold- 
ing tax on a current basis. That would 
trap thousands of evaders. The Treas- 


ury would be much the gainer. Men go- 
ing from high-salaried jobs into the 
armed services or those forced out of 


business by priorities or other W. P. B. or 
O. P. A. orders would be properly re- 
lieved of paying high taxes with either 
little Army allowance or * With no income 
rom dwindling business. 

The Treasury alternative involves the 
payment of 1942 income taxes in 1943, 
plus the withholding tax in 1943 on in- 
come earned in 1943. This presents seri- 
ous difficulties: In 1943 the average tax- 
payer would be paying a double tax bill— 
that is for 1942 and 1943. It is difficult 
at best to pay in one year the prior year’s 
income tax. Double tax payment in 1943 
in many cases would exceed income and 
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require dipping into capital or compel 
borrowing. Such duplication of pay- 
ments would create for many Serious em- 
barrassment, if not bankrupicy. 

The withholding tax like that 
ed by the Treasury would bear heavily 
against employees. There would be dis- 
crimination in favor of professional men 
and women, self employers, and scores of 
thousands who are not wage earners and 
therefore have nothing an employer can 
withhold. 


suggest- 





What About Rubber? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, mod- 
ern civilization depends on _ rubber. 
Every sphere of modern activity is bound 
up with rubber in some form or other. 
On the farm, in the shop—even in the 
bowels of the earth—on the land, and on 
the sea, or under the sea and in the air, 
rubber plays its part. For a generation 
at least, we have become so accustomed 
to it, that we are startled and dismayed 
by the thought that we must do with- 
out it. 

We have been warned that we must ex- 
pect a sharp decline of rubber for civilian 
use, and I believe that statement is cor- 
rect. But the people are confused. They 
have heard and read so many conflicting 
statements that everyone is befuddled aad 
wonders what the rue facts may be. It 
is not my intention to add to this con- 
fusion. We have had a babel of 
tongues and a chaos of ideas, that no 
one believes anyone else and is suspicious 
of everyone. Therefore, I shali try to 
briefly present the situation and let you 
decide for yourself. 

CONGRESS CREATES STOCK PILES 

Let us begin at the beginning. In 1937, 
pursuant to a resolution introduced in 
the House, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs appointed a 
subcommittee to oe hearings and to 
make recommendations relative to 
creation of a stock pi le ‘of t in, because it 
was feared that if thi s Nation became 





such 


the 


involved in a war it might be cut off from 
its tin supply, which was imported from 
the Malay Peninsula where the tin min 
are located. At the conclusion of it 
hearings, this subcommitte recom- 
mended that a stoc k pile cf tin be created 
and that a sum of mone y be ypriated 
for thi ao The House passed such 
a bill, but it was : maothered in a commit- 
tee of the Ser nate. No one knew the rea- 
son for this action, but it was rumored 
and columnists so stated, that th 
nopoly Sper controlled the mini: 
smelting of tin, neither of which activi- 
ties was done in this country, had beer 
powerful enough to check the furths 


advance of this bill. Ti 
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had been created, it would have been 
necessary to have built a smelter in this 
country which would have ended the 
monopoly, as all of our tin was controlled 
by an English company, both as to the 
mining and as to the smelting. So much 
for tin. 

In 1939 a subcommittee of the Military 
Affairs Committee started hearings rela- 
tive to a stock pile of rubber because the 
clouds of war were hovering closer and it 
was felt that this country might have its 
crude-rubber supply cut off, which was 
being imported from the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Dutch East Indies. Pur- 
suant to the hearings, a bill was drafted 
and passed in the House creating a 

ubber-reserve agency within the Recon- 
truction Finance Corporation, with the 
Honorable Jesse Jones at its head. This 
bill also passed the Senate and was 
signed by the President. 

Jesse Jones testified before the Truman 
Committee of the Senate that the Brit- 
ish-Dutch International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee agreed in 1940 to deliver 
150,000 tons by the end of the year for 
our stock pile, but actually delivered only 
40,000 tons. They also restricted pro- 
duction in 1941, he said, explaining 
that— 
so far in order 


t a profitable level. 


They only turn the spigot 
to keep the pri 


Chesly Manly, in a _ special article 
appearing Sunday, August 30, 1942, sets 
forth these facts and adds the following: 

Asked by Ch 


(Democré fM 


iirman Harry S. TRUMAN 

souri, whether the British 
ifraid there would be a sur- 
this country after the war, 

purpose, of course, of that 
of the control, and 
large stock 
destroy 


purpose 
+ miyey lig 
an unusually 


s the market or 


rd, vice president of 

jew Jersey, testified be- 
that strong 
»ht to bear by the same 
to prevent the develop- 
rubber. 

These disclosures were truly amazing 
in the face of the fact that war had been 
on for 2 years and that both Brit- 
d Duich territory had already been 

while Japan was ever drawing 
r Kong, Singapore, and the 

s. Only a few months 

ck on Pearl Harbor by 

d States was offered the 

ude rubber of our sister 
at 30 cents a pound. 
nts a pound, which 

Thereupon we proceeded 

the price and Germany 

1d paid 30 cents a pound 
crude rubber that Brazil 
ngs did not disclose the 

it was Said to have 
hborhood of 50,000 tons. 


ISH AND DUTCH 


in sa committee 
} ure ¥ brous 
selfish inte 


nt of syntn 


going 


n hand approximately 
rude rubber while Great 
160,000 tons It is 
tand why Great Britain 
ite huge stock piles in 


1, WI h could be 


available in the event that she should 
lose Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, 
and also her rubber interests in the East 
Indies. The Dutch were equally negli- 
gent, and while no reason has been pre- 
sented, it is safe to assume that the same 
selfish reasons which prevented the sale 
of crude rubber to the United States also 
prevented the creation of stock piles in 
other areas as yet untouched by war. As 
a result of our failure to accumulate huge 
stock piles of these critical materials, 
we find ourselves suddenly confronted 
with the necessity of doing without rub- 
ber in order that the supplies on hand 
may be used exclusively for war pur- 
poses. As soon as it became evident that 
it would be extremely difficult for us to 
acquire crude rubber from such sources 
as are still available to us, we began to 
inquire as to the possibility of manu- 
facturing rubber from materials other 
than the sap of the rubber trees, so vari- 
ous congressional committees inquired 
into the availability of synthetic rubber 
and some astounding facts were brought 
to light as a result of these inquiries. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Synthetic rubber can be manufactured 
from various commodities produced in 
this country, such as petroleum, coal, 
grains, potatoes, molasses, and even tim- 
ber. It is not necessary for our purpose 
to co through an exhaustive study of all 
these different methods for manufactur- 
ing synthetic rubber. Suffice it to say 
that 1 ton of synthetic rubber can be ob- 
tained from each 1,000 gallons of alcohol; 
such alcohol, however, must be reduced to 
butadiene, a gas which is combined with 
styrene to make a gummy mass which co- 
agulates into buna-s rubber. Alcohol 
for cur purpose can be made from any 
number of vegetables and also timber; 
in the South, principally from sweet- 
potatoes and sorghum; and in the North 
from wheat and corn. Here is another 
astonishing fact—when timber is hauled 
to a paper mill and ground into wood 
pulp, or is hauled to a sawmill and is 
reduced to sawdust, it can be fermented 
into a beer which is distilled to produce 
alcohol. Our paper mills in the United 
States and Canada every year discharge 
as pure waste the sulphite liquor from 
which the beer can be made. It is esti- 
mated that this waste can produce $0,- 
000,000 gallons of alcohol annualiy, which 
would produce approximately 10 percent 
of all our rubber needs. Rubber can also 
be made from coal and petroleum. The 
coal process is not as adaptable for our 
use as those that I have mentioned. In 
the petroleum process, ethylene is cracked 
ir. the refinery from the oil. Ethy- 
lene is a gas which is combined with 
benzine, and ethyl benzine combined with 
styrene will produce buna-s rubber. 


rude 


NEED 1,000,000 TONS 


All of these methods have been testi- 
fied to before various committees of the 
House and of the Senate The Honor- 
able Jesse Jones, who is head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which must advance the money for any 
of these processes, has testified that we 
will probably need 1,000,000 tons of rub- 


ber annually in order to take care of not 
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only our own needs, but also those of our 
Allies. For it must be remembered that 
under the Lease-Lend Act we are obli- 
gated to take care of the rubber demands, 
as well as many other things needed by 
the countries fighting with us in this 
world-wide struggle. Please bear these 
facts in mind as we touch upon just a few 
phases of the testimony given before 
Senator GILLETTE’s subcommittee, and 
do not forget that the Rubber Reserve 
Company was set up a long time ago to 
take care of just such an emergency as 
the one in which we now find ourselves. 
AMAZING TESTIMONY 


Some of the testimony is simply star- 
tling. The rubber agency decided to pro- 
duce 800,000 tons of synthetic rubber, 
600,000 tons to be made from petroleum, 
and 200,000 tons to be made from alcohol. 
Three times as much from petroleum as 
from alcohol. The chairman of the 
board of the directors of that agency is 
Mr. S. T. Crossland, who has been em- 
ployed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a number of years. The 
600,000 tons to be made from petroleum, 
were allocated to a number of oil com- 
panies in the United States. The 200,- 
600 tons of rubber to be made from alco- 
hol were all allocated to the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemical Corporation, which 
produces its alcohol from petroleum, and 
that allocation was made after the Gil- 
lette subcommittee started its hearings. 
About the middle of July of this year, Mr. 
Crossland—and remember he is the boss 
of the Rubber Reserve Company—testi- 
fied before the Gillette subcommittee. 
These are the questions and his answers: 


Senator GrLietre. Then out of the 800,009 
you are going to get 200,000 from the Union 
Carbide and Carbon people? 

Mr. CROSSLAND. Yes. 

Senator GILLETTE. Where are you going to 
get the other 600,000? 

Mr. CrRosSLAND. We are going to get 20,000 
tons from the butadiene process. 


He mentioned other processes, all of 
them totaling about 100,000 tons. Then 
Senator GILLETTE said: 

All right. That makes 300,000 tons. Where 
are you going to get the other 500,000 tons? 

Mr. CROSSLAND. From the petroleum con- 
tracts we let last January 1942. 

Senator GILLETTE. Do you know of a proc- 
ess which the petroleum people have per- 
fected and with which they are ready to 
proceed? 

Mr. CROSSLAND. We do not. 

Senator GILLETTE. What steps have you 
taken to bring alcohol into the picture— 
Publiker, Seagram, Houdry, or the Butylene- 
Glycol process from the Government experi- 
mental laboratory at Peoria? What steps 
have you taken? 


Mr. CROSSLAND. None. 


There you have the astounding picture 
that 8 months after we have become in- 
volved in the war, Mr. Crossland, Chair- 
man of the Rubber Reserve Company, 
states that our synthetic rubber must 
come in the main from petroleum when 
he does not even know that any suitable 
process has as yet been perfected by the 
petroleum people. Yet,in the face of that 
fact, he allocates 500,000 tons to the dif- 
ferent oil companies. He grants 200,000 
tons to the Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
to be made from alcohol which that com- 
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pany makes from petroleum, for which 
purpose 10 or 11 plants will have to be 
constructed and equipped, and it must be 
remembered that far more critical ma- 
terials are necesSary in the construction 

nd equipment of these plants for the 
making of rubber from petroleum than 
for the plants for the meking of rubber 
from alcohol; approximately three times 
as much. 

One more reason why petroleum should 
not be used. Oil geologists have advised 
us that the petroleum supply as now 
known in this country will be exhausted 
about 1955 at the present rate of con- 
sumption unless new fields are discovered. 
The supply of wheat and corn, however, 
renews itself every year and can be pro- 
duced almost everywhere 

OUR SURPLUS GRAIN 


The alcohol picture also indicates some 
amazing things. Senator AIKEN stated 
that there would be required about 490,- 
090,000 bushels of grain to produce 1,050,- 
000 tons of rubber. Weare ying over 
at the present time a surplus of about 
605 000,000 bushels of grain, of which the 
Government already owns about 409,000,- 
000 bushels, and, I might add, our wheat 
surplus is now about 2 years old and hke- 
ginning to deteriorate; so it would seem 
only common sense to use this surplus 
grain, which has started to rot on the 
ground, for the manufacture of alcohol 
to be used in the production of synthetic 
rubber. However, in the face of that fact 
we have this astounding item taken from 
the Wall Street Journal of July 15 this 
year: 


ar? 
aii 


TO PURCHASE MEXICAN OIL 
WasHINGTON.—The Department of State, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation yesterday an- 
nounced the signature of an agreement by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Sociedad Nacional de Productores de Alcchol 
of Mexico for purchase of the entire export- 
able surplus of the alcohol production of 
Mexico up to the end of February 1943 at a 
price of 40 cents per gallon f. o. b. Laredo, 
Tex. 


Strange as this last item must appear 
to all of us, especially those in the Wheat 
and Corn States, here is another item that 
appeared in the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 30. It is released 
by the Associated Press, and is to the 
effect that Mexico and the United States 
have signed an agreement to remain in 
effect for 8 years which provides for 
the immediate establishment of five 750- 
acre demonstration plantations in trop- 
ical Mexico, with Washington furnishing 
technicians and an $890,000 grant. 
These farms will test methods of produc- 
tion of different varieties of rubber plants 
and demonstrate the results of prospec- 
tive growers. 

TREATMENT OF OUR PEOPLE 


Contrast these last two statements with 
the treatment given our own people. I 
am quoting from the speech of Senator 
GeEorGE Norris on this subject, made July 
22 and to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date on page 6485 and 
following. There is not room in this 
short discussion to quote the many per- 
tinent facts set forth by this well-be- 
loved statesman, whose honesty and in- 


tegrity cannot be questioned. He told 
of the experience of some gentlemen from 
his own State of Nebraska in trying to get 
some cooperation from the Government 
as to the production of alcohol for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. These 
gentlemen were Mr. George E. Johnson 
and Mr. Frank L. Robinson, president 
and treasurer, respectively, of the Farm 
Crops Processing Corporation, hich 
wanted to build alcohol plants in Ne- 
braska. They were blocked at every turn, 
and Senator GILLETTE made the record as 
to their experience. I quote from the re- 
marks of Senator GILLETTE, to whom 
Senator Norris yielded: 

They were nd I will use 
name—by Mr. Fraser Moffat, chief of 
chemical division of V Producti 
Board, that money would 
from any ernmental agency for stab 
lishment of their plants. They went home 
and raised the money, returned to Washing- 
ton, and said, “We have our funds, and we 
do not ask for Government financing.” They 
were told, ‘You cannot have materials. We 
need them in the war effort.” They went 
home and found old plants which they op- 
tioned or bought and again returned and said, 
“We have 90 percent of our materials. All 
we have to have is 10 percent.” The reply 
was, “I don’t give a damn if you need only 
2 percent.” 
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The testimony shows that. 
SENATOR NORRIS’ CONCLUSION 


In the Washington Post of Thursday, 
August 13, there appeared an article by 
Drew Pearson in the column called The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round: 

It will probably be denied, but last Feb- 
ruary the Soviet Government offered the 
United States all its patents, information, and 
technical experience in making synthetic 
rubber—and now, 6 months later, still has 
received no reply. 

The column goes on to state that the 
offer was made by Russian officials at a 
meeting with Will Clayton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Jesse Jones’ 
righi-hand man, and with George H. 
Hill, Jr., vice president of Jesse Jones’ 
Defense Supplies Corporation. The 
Soviets use an alcohol process for syn- 
thetic rubber, which it developed, and 
published in its trade journal, even be- 
fore Germany. However, the Rubber 
Reserve Company decided to use a pe- 
troleum base for rubber instead of alco- 
hol. Russia, Poland, and Germany have 
been using the alcohol process for making 
synthetic rubber for many years and 
have and are using this rubber on their 


present ‘huge mechanized war forces. It 
is difficult to understand the ways of 
some of theSe agencies, but Senator 


Norris leaves no doubt as to what im- 
pression he formed as a result of this 
thorough investigation by the Gillette 
subcommittee, of which he was a mem- 
ber. On page 6487 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for July 22, you will find this 
statement by Senator Norris: 

The previous allocation, by which the pro- 
duction of rubber was allocated to petroleum 
or alcohol corporations which had ccntrol 
before the war, have control now, and are 
trying to retain control after the war, was 
apparent to all of us. No ma*ier who was 
to blame, that was the conclusion which any 
fair-minded judge of the evidence would 
have to reach. 


| 
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I don’t give a damn if you need « 2 per- 
cent, 

Let us see 
so arrogant. i C i 
dent of the United Stat Indus ] 
Chemicals, In which ¢ 
subsidiary of the United States Indus- 
trial Alcohol Co. As of February 24, 19 
the United States Industrial A’cohol : 
ywned in whole or in part 51 corporations 
dealing in distilled liquors and allied 
products. They hold vast contr 
many of these cornorations because of 
their control of voting stock. 

Now let us see what the set-up is in 


what makes this autocrat 
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the Rubber Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Before I give you these 


names, it is well to bear in mind that 
the Big Four—meaning Firestone, Good 
rich, Goodyear, and United States Rub 
ber Co.—have the rubber situation in the 
United States well under control. Allied 
companies also have the reclaiming of 
used rubber well under control. Inde- 

endent companies for reclaiming rub- 
ber are out of luck in securing priorities 
for additional plants, although one com- 
pany testified that it had the money and 


the building. However, it was stopped 
ccld. Here is another interesting fact: 
Germany reclaims rubber in 18 minutes, 
France and Italy take 16 minutes, the 
United States takes 18 to 24 hour; 
Bearing that in mind, here is the pic- 


ture: At the head of the W. P. B., as 
no doubt know, is Donald Nelson. 
not a rubber man and has had n x 
perience in rubber. His first assistant i 
Sidney Weinberg, of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Chief of war production is Lieuten- 
ant General Knudsen, who like Donald 
Nelson, is not a rubber man, so the first 
assistant is Lucius D. Tompkins, of the 
United States Rubber Co. Under their 
direction come three heads—the Army, 
the Navy, and Lend-Lease. The rubber 
conservation program of the Army 
headed by S. P. Thatcher, of the United 
States Rubber Co., while coordinator of 
research and development is Jerome C. 
Hunsorer, of the Goodyear Co., the 
head of the Lend-Lease is John L. Pr: 

of the United States Rubber Co. Und 
these headings come the Rubber F.eserve 
Advisory Committee, headed by Jesse 
Jones, Director—not a rubber man, but 
with petroleum connections. In this com- 
mittee we find John L. Collier, of Good- 
rich; Paul W. Litchfield, of Goodyear; F. 
B. Davis, of United States Rubber; Harvey 
Firestone, Jr., of Firestone; and A. John- 
ston, of the Ford Motor Co.; Dr. Bicknell, 
United States Rubber Co.; and Mr. Mc- 
Coombs, of United States Rubber. 
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Under the Department of Transporta- 
tion we find A. Roberts, of Firestone; 
under the War Labor Board, Cyrus S. 
Ching, of the U. S. Rubber; and under 
the Office for Emergency Management, 

files, of the Rubber Manufactur- 
ssociation; and on the American 
Association is Col. David 
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duced from neoprene, butyl rubber, 
thiokol, and other substitutes. Two hun- 
dred thousand tons have been allocated 
to the Carbide & Carbon Co. and the bal- 
ance to the oil industry. To date the oil 
industry has not given us any tried for- 
mula for the making of synthetic rubber, 
while the alcohol formula has been used 
for years in foreign countries and used 
successfully. Nevertheless we are dis- 
carding this system. What next? 

The President has appointed a com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of the 
rubber situation and report its findings. 
This committee consists of three men of 
high standing, with Bernard Baruch as 
chairman. I have every confidence in 
Mr. Baruch because he made such an 
outstanding record in the first World 
War, and I am satisfied has no Selfish 
interest in this situation. The other two 
members are heads of noted educational 
institutions in the East. The only ob- 
jection I have to the committee is tha 
all three men come from that part of our 
country which is east of the Hudson 
River. I would have preferred that one 
member at least be appointed from the 
Middle West. I trust that this commit- 
tee will take the trouble to read the testi- 
mony presented to the subcommittee of 
which Senator GILLETTE is chairman. 
The material is there. The committee 
should preceed carefully and exhaustive- 
y because upon its findings the 
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War Bond Breakfast at Springfield, IIl., 
Goes Over the Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


19 
1942 


Thursday, September 3 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReccorpD, I wish to present some interest- 
ing facts on a War bond breakfast held 
at the Hotel Abraham Lincoln in the city 
of Springfield, Ill., at 7:30 a. m., Wednes- 
day, August 1942, at which almost 
a million dollars’ worth of bonds were 
purchased by residents of Springfield and 
vicinity. 

The original quota for the 
was $750,000 in War bonds, 
amount subscribed was far 
this figure, being a total of 
These gratifying results show the united 
front being presented by the people of 
Illinois in their all-out effort to make 
every possible contribution to bring the 
present conflict to a speedy and success- 
ful conclusion. 

The Honcrable Dwight H. Green, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois, the 
principal speaker at the which 
was attended by more than three hun- 
dred prominent business and civic leaders 
and which was arranged by the retail 
merchants’ council of the chamber of 
commerce and the Sangamon County 
War Bond Sales Organization. Mr. L. A, 
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Wollan and Mr. S. C. Woods were co- 
chairmen in charge of arrangements and 
Mr. Edward P..Easley was chairman for 
the event. He was assisted by Mr. Rob- 
ert B. Irwin, Secretary of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce. The chairman 
of the War bond sales committee, Mr. 
John L. Taylor, acted as toastmaster, and 
introduced Governor Green, and inter- 
viewed another guest of honor, Mr. 
Harry Percy, United States Navy, a mem- 
ber of the crew of the gallant United 
States aircraft carrier Lexington 

Postmaster West M. Rourke reported 
$109,687.50 of bonds sold by the Spring- 
field Post Office; Warren W. Wright, 
State treasurer, reported $213,056.25 sold 
to State employees during August under 
the savings plan instituted last January; 
Henry A. Hart, of the Illinois Nationai 
Bank and chairman of the War bond 
subscriptions, gave bond sales. fo. 
Springfield banks during August as $378,- 
150; Harry Goodsitt, executive secretary 
of the Illinois Savings and Loan League, 
gave $68,660 for building loan associa- 
tions; V. Y. Dallman, collector of in- 
ternal revenue, $8,500 for Federal 
employees; and E. A. Costa, general man- 
ager of Weaver Manufacturing Co., $27,- 
000 for manufacturing companies of 
Springfield. 

Mayor John W. Kapp then an- 
nounced that the city firemen had deter- 
mined to purchase from their pension 
fund $4.000, while the police pension fund 
was subscribing $3,000; and the Police 
Benevolent Protective Association $100. 

this statement Harry B. 
Luers, city commissioner of accounts and 
finance, said he was authorized by the 
city council to subscribe for $100,000 se- 
ries G bonds, for its electric sinking fund 

Presented herewith are the remarks 
made by Governor Green: 

As business leaders of a thriving city in a 
great State you were entrusted with an im- 
portant and special service for your country, 
and you have performed that _ service 
splendidly. I feel honored, indeed, to be a 
guest of the businessmen of Springfield upon 
such an occa this. You have devoted 
your time and efforts to make this War bond 
and stamp campaign success it has 
turned out to be here in your own community. 
You have contributed the services of your 
sales staffs and you have cooperated 

More than that, you have helped to 
tain nois as a leader in war efforts 
among tne States 


Illinois has set an 
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outstanding record for 
investment in war securities of which all its 
citizens can well be proud. Starting with 
sales in the month of May, which were well 
e quota, merchants and citizens have 
ned a high a level above that 
wealthier States with larger populations. 
Even with higher quota in subsequen 
months, Illinois has fallen only a small pe! 
cent behind th } demands of tl 
Treasury Department Ne do not kn 
Illinois’ granc ust, but we d 
know th and citizens cf 
Springfield have more than done their shart 
You have kept your pledge, the pledge to 
back fightiz Illinois men with fighting 
doliars until enemy is overwhelmed 
Wherever the efforts of war are in evi- 
dence—on the fighting front or on the home 
front—you will find the people of Dlinois in 
the foremost ranks, fighting bravely, or 
working tirelessly and unselfishly. America 
can well set her entire standard of war unity 
by the complete unity in great State, 
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and if there is any apathy, any unwillingness 
to sacrifice, any failure to understand, any 
complacency in the certainty of victory, they 
will not be found in [linois. 

No; the people of Illinois have not lagged, 
and they will not lag. In every city and on 
every countryside, in their hearts and in the 
hearts of their wives, sons, and daughters, 
there is the indomitable will to win, the un- 
selfish spirit of sacrifice and the invincible 
determination that the American way of life 
shall always be our way of life. This will, 
spirit, and determination will smash Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini and bring victory to 
America. 

But we in M[linois—you, the citizens of 
Springfield and of every other community of 


o 


the State—cannot rest on the laurels of 
what already has been accomplished. The 


armed forces of the Nation are calling for 
more and more planes and tanks, guns and 
bombs, and we must not let them down 

Illinois’ records are written in heroism, 
devotion, and sacrifice which cannot be 
erased. Her soldiers, dead and living, are a 
testimonial to the strength of the State that 
them birth—the strength of freedom- 
loving and God-fearing people. On far-flung 
battle fronts a new heritage is being written 
by the sons of Illinois—a heritage that our 
children’s children will proudly proclaim. 

Lest the lives of those heroes be offered in 
vain, lest the tasks those who labor to 
provide arms and food for our fighting forces 
be undertaken for naught, we Amcricans must 
accept the stern realization that we are in a 
war to the finish, that unless every shred of 
strength and every resource of every individ- 
ual is enlisted, we shall face the shameful fate 
of losing that which has taken almost a 
century and three-quarters to build. 

The burdens of war have not been left to 
and citizens alone. Every facility 
of every agency of Illinois State government 
has been invoked to make victory quicker 
and more decisive The State Council of 
Defense is in constant action, throughout 
the State, nearly 600 local Councils of De- 
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fense joined in Illinois’ march to victory, 
and thousands of volunteer citizens are or- 
ganized into efficient branches of civilian 

fense. The various departments of State 


povernment—health, military, highways, wel- 
education, public safety, agriculture— 
streamlined for war effort, are cooperating 
with them fully, so that lives and property 
in Illinois are protected against attack and 
will be safeguarded in disaster. 

Even as our heroes fight and our people 
toil and give, other grave duties challenge us 
on the home front. Sums of money are 
being spent by our Government that stagger 
our imaginations. No one begrudges a dol- 


fare 








lar which helps equip our fighting forces 
and hastens the day of victory, but rigid 
economy in the administration of civil af- 


fairs by national, State, and local govern- 


ments must be recognized as the highest 
patriotic duty. We must not, through 
waste and extravagance, crush our over- 


burdened people beyond their limit of en- 
durance Government can stand against 
needless expenditures in other than war 
efforts with a vigilance and determination 
as great that the soldier sh against 
he enemy. Illinois State government, I am 


as Ws 


ol 


lad to report, already has effected econ- 
omies and will effect more, even in the face 
of rising costs and decreasing revenues 


Each dollar saved by government guards 
against increased taxation. Rigid economy 
can be, and shall be the patriotic contribu- 
tion of those who are serving the people of 
Illinois. Our men in uniform want to know 
that we are defending their home front and 
keeping it sound and safe while they serve 
on distant and dangerous duty. hen they 
return victorious, they must not find eco- 
nomic and social disorder 

To the Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces, we give our loyalty and obedience in 
all measures taken to overwhelm our enemies. 








Our every thought, every plan, every act must 
be directed into “all out” and unified efforts 
to win decisive and lasting victory. No pri- 
vate or public act can deviate from that 
patriotic purpose. 

But even in the emergency of war, we must 
not slight a never-ending duty—paramount 
in conflict and in peace—our devotion to 
citizenship and participation in government, 
because that is our greatest obligation—now 
as always. 

We will win this war, and we will preserve 
the Republic as a nation of freemen. That 
is what counts now. But, if in victory we 
relinquish the very concepts of the consti- 
tutiona! government we are making such sac- 
rifices to preserve, then that victory will 
prove an empty one. We cannot neglect, or 
forsake—now or ever—the enforcement of 
those principles for which Americans have 
fought and bled and died for more than a 
century and a half. 

Let us proclaim our deepest gratitude today 
to those who stood with guns blazing at 
Bataan, Corregidor, and Wake, determined to 
yield no foot ot ground as long as human 
flesh and courage could hold. Let us think 
of Midway, the Coral Sea, and the Solomons 
and of the new names of men that have 
flashed across beadlines and over ether waves, 
and of the thousands of heroes unhonored 
by dispatches 


Surely these splendid fighters deserve and 
shall have behind them a country strong in 
its man- and woman-power and production, 


and a wise, balanced, efficient, and economical 
government. They must not find that they 
have won the war abroad and lost self-gov- 


ernment and freedom of opportunity and 
enterprise at home 

With minds filled with thoughts of our 
men in far-off Australia, the Aleutian and 


Solomon Islands, in Iceland, China, Ireland, 
and all the places where the American flag 
and uniform hallow foreign fields give 
hope to the oppressed, let us dete to 
show them that we are keeping ith. Let 
us show them that when victory is won, we 
shall welcome them home to their country 
with its opportunity, its freedom, its dreams, 









ine 





and its hopes undimmed, a bea light in 
a world which must be built again. 
With such a determination and in such a 


spirit we cannot fail and 





they will not fail. 

America’s historic task I been, is now, 
and will be more than ever, to make our form 
of government and our way of life work 
infallibly, and that responsibility has been 





laid upon every citizen. If we prize our way 
of life, if we prize the future, we as indi- 
viduals must serve without reservation, not 
only until victory is achieved, but until the 


fullest fruits of that victory are made to 
endure for all time 

That is our responsibility as Americans, a 
responsibility which we will discharge to 


we shall 
govern- 


freedom 


the fullest degree. And in doing so 
preserve our constitutional form of 
ment, the American way of life and 
for all mankind. 


Address by the President in Connection 
With the International Student Assembly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 
OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the address broadcast by the 
President of the United States in con- 
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nection with the International 
Assembly on September 3, 1942. 


There being no objection, the adi 


was ordered to be printed in the R: 
as follows: 

It may interest the 
sembly of the Internati 
that, during the past week, the A: 
has given unusual comment to you 
and to the speech which you are |! 
this moment. 


members of t 


onal Stu 


Our listening stations have picked u} 





increasing volume of Axis broadcasts, i 
ing controlled stations in F ( lu 





the Netherlands, and elsewhere, 1 
this meeting of the younger generat 


all the United Nations in tern f gi 
hate and, of course, complete fals 


Our listening stations report that t 
pect that at this moment the air in all 


dominated nations will be th 
jammed—blacked out—in order } 
sound or what I am saying, either in F 


or in translation, will be heard by 
less young people who are ur 
The Nazi racio in Paris, for exar 
the youth of France that Roosevelt wa 
responsible for the defeat of France; 


der 


Roosevelt is not qualified to address a mes 


to the youth of the world because Am« 

a nation that has done nothing , 
Berlin reports that four French y 

ganizations have protested in advance ¢ 





this speech, since Roosevelt must be |} 
for the death of more tha 100,000 
Frenchmen. Incidentally, it would be 
esting to know how many real Fre 


there are in these sc 
organizations 

A radio in Tokyo says that I am 
to you at this moment that my 
decadent—weaklin 


=( 


uled French 





Hollyw od pictur 




















jazz music and 

course, this broadcast did not « 
any of the Japanese who bur 1 
playboys in the southwest P 

The reason for this hyste1 
attitude rd this ¢ r 
to fin many yea the 
their cal ap to 
have th all th I l 
represent themselves as C 
youth. 

But now the world knows that tl 
the Fascists, and the militarists of Ja 
nothing to offer to youth xcept d 

On the other hand, the cause of the T 
Nations is the cause of y 
the hope of the new gene! 
generations that are to <« 
new life that can be lived i f 
justice, and dece 

This fact is becoming clearer every ¢ 
the young people of Europe, wt I 
are trying to create youth o1 niza 
on the Nazi pattern. It is not a } 
devised by youth for youth. It p 
devised by Hitler and imposed 
by a form of mental forcible feec 
of false facts, distortions, and pr 
all backed up by the guns of the G 

If you have any doubt as to wh 
decent youth of Europe think al 
false promises the Axis masters 1 
young pecple of the world 
young men of France and all 
countries who prefer to f the 
rather than a lifetime of slavery 
dation under Hitler 

In such unfortunate cou F 

mu 1 ai \ 
submit to Hitler and do is | 
Quislings have organized youth 
too—but these are only movements of 
by the t ; of thousands to the slau 
the eastern front, where tl Naz 
cannor dder in their desperate atte 
shatter the stalwart Ru Army 

In China, her: youth | i st 
for more than 5 years agai! ] f J 


« 
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attempts t educe and disarm them with 
lies as the promise of “Asia 
For the Chinese know that 
this only means “All of creation enslaved by 
the Japanese.” 

We 
your 


such transparent 


for the Asiatic 


exult in the that it is the 
of the United 
robots of 


the shape 


thought 
women 
wound-up 
will mold 


free men and 


y ? 


the 


who 


ns, and 
slave state 

vorid 

t to this International Stu- 

present the 29 United Na- 

» represent, in spirit at 

* generation of many other 

ough they are not now ac- 

de with us heart 

r a secure and peace- 


oul 


ym ic 


ar 
are 


World War, very few peo- 
believed that youth had 
for itself as a group or 

ouncils of state 

much since then. We 
not come necessarily 

men may be foolish, 

may be wise. But in every 

wa t is the younger generation which 

bears the burden of combat and inherits all 
the ills that war leaves in its wake 

In the crises that followed the 

prosperity after the first World War, 

young men and women suffered even 

1an did their elders. For they were 

ry opportunities for edu- 

r training, for work, or even for 

enough to build up healthy bodies. As 

ult, they were tempted to seek some 

simple remedy not only for their own in- 

dividua but for all the problems 

I beset Some listened to 

offered glib an- 

the questions. “Democracy is 

voices “Follow us, and 

u efficiency. We will lead 

nquest. We will give you 

or races. And all that we 

in return is your freedom.” 

people in the democracies 

of despair. They took 
and bitterness 

day finally came when all 
way to fact—the terrible, 
dive bombers, panzer divi- 

hreat to the security of every 

family in every free country 
when that fact became 
they answered the Call to 
ns of them; and, today, 
to fight until the forces 
utterly destroyed 
in Washington is 
million American 
not only within 
of the United States, 
its—in Central and 
nds of the Atlantic, 
the coasts of Africa, 
in, in Russia, 
lia, in New Zealand, 
ific and on all the 


rned 
isdom does 


01a 


economic 


problems 
the world 
which 


siren voice: 


speis 


ism 


1arines 


in 


their 


conduct- 

is worthy of 

f our Nation. 
the uncharted 
ers who forced 
Ss wilderness, 
determina- 


in 1918, nor your 
or 1776, fought with 
re selfless devotion to 
you are now display- 
from home. 
u know why you are 
hat the road which has 
Islands, or to the 
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| 
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Red Sea, or to the coast of France, is in fact 
an extension of Main Street, and that when 
you fight, anywhere along that road, you are 
fighting in the defense of your own homes, 
your own free schools, your own churches, 
your own ideals. 

We here at home are supremely conscious 
of our obligations to you, now and in the 
future. We will not let you down. 

We know that in the minds of many of 
you are thoughts of interrupted education, 
interrupted careers, delayed opportunities for 
getting a job. The solution of such prob- 
lems cannot be left, as it was last time, to 
mere chance. This Government has ac- 
cepted the responsibility for seeing to it that, 
wherever possible, work has been provided 
for those who were willing and able, but who 
could not find work. That responsibility will 
continue after the war. And when you come 
home, we do not propose to involve you, as 
last time, in a domestic economic mess of 
our own making. 

You are doing first things first—fighting 
to win this war. For you know that should 
this war be lost, all our plans for the peace 
to follow would be meaningless 

Victory is essential; but victory is not 
enough for you—or for us. We must be sure 
that when you have won victory you will not 
have to tell your children that you fought in 
vain—that you were betrayed. We must be 
sure in your homes there will not be 
want—that in your schools only the living 
truth will be taught—that in your churches 
there may be preached without fear a faith 
in which men may deeply believe. 

The better world for which you fight— 
and for which some of you give your lives 
will not come merely because we shall have 
won the war. It will not come merely be- 
cause we wish very hard that it would come. 
It will be made possible only by bold vision, 
intelligent planning, and hard work. It can- 
not be brought about overnight, but only by 
years of effort and perseverance and unfalter- 
ing faith 

You young soldiers and sailors, farmers and 
factory workers, artists and scholars, who are 
fighting our way to victory now, all of you 
will have to take your part in shaping that 
world. You will earn it by what you do 
now, but you will not attain it if you leave 
the job for others to do alone. When you 
lay aside your gun at the end of the war, you 
cannot at the same time lay aside your duty 
to the future 

What I have said to our American soldiers 
and sailors applies to all the young men and 
women of the United Nations who are facing 
our common enemies. There is a complete 
unanimity of spirit among all the youth of 
all kinds and kindreds who fight to preserve 
or to regain their freedom. 

In Norway and Holland, Belgium 
France, Czechoslovakia and Poland, Serbia 
and Greece, there is a fightiz spirit that 
defies the harsh oppression, barbarous 
cruelty and terrorism of the Nazis. Although 
disarmed, the unconquerable people still 
strike at their oppressors Although for- 
bidden to know the truth, they listen at the 
their lives to radio broadcasts from 
afar; and, by word of mouth and by secret 
newspaper passed from one patriot to an- 
other, they still spread the truth. When the 
time comes for these peoples to rise, Hitler’s 
new order will be destroyed by the hands of 
its own victims 

Today the embattled y Russia and 
China are realizing a new individual dignity, 
casting off the last links of the ancient chains 
of imperial despotism which had bound them 
so long 

This is a development of historic impor- 
tance. It means that the old term, “western 
civilization,” no longer applies. World events 
and the common needs of all humanity are 
joining the culture of Asia with the culture of 
Europe and of the Americas to form, for the 
first time, a real world civilization, 
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In the concept of the four freedoms, in the 
basic principles of the Atlantic Charter, we 
have set for ourselves high goals, unlimited 
objectives. 

These concepts and these principles are de- 
signed to form a world in which men, women, 
and children can live in freedom and in equity 
and, above all, without fear of the horrors of 
war. For no soldiers or sailors, in any of our 
forces today, would so willingly endure the 
rigors of battle if they thought that in an- 
other 20 years their own sons would be fight- 
ing still another war on distant deserts or 
seas or in far-away jungles or skies. 

We have profited by our past mistakes. 
This time we shall know how to make full 
use of victory. This time the achievements 
of our fighting forces will not be thrown 
away by political cynicism and timidity and 
incompetence. 

There is still a handful of men and women, 
in the United States and elsewhere, who 
mock and sneer at the “four freedoms” 
and the Atlantic Charter. They are few in 
number; but some of them have the finan- 
cial power to give our enemies the false 
impression that they have a large following 
among our citizenry. They play petty poli- 
tics in a world crisis. They fiddle with many 
sour notes while civilization burns. These 
puny prophets decry our determination to 
implement our high concepts and sound 
principles. And the words of these little 
men of little faith are quoted with gleeful 
approval by the press and radio of our 
enemies. 

We are deeply aware that we cannot 
achieve our goals easily. We cannot attain 
the fullness of all our ideals overnight. We 
know that this is to be a long and hard and 
bitter fight—and that there will still be an 
enormous job for us to do long after the 
last German, Japanese, and Italian bombing 
planes have been shot to earth. 

But we do believe that, with Divine guid- 
ance, we can make—in this dark world of 
today, and in the new post-war world—a 
steady progress toward the highest goals 
that men have ever imagined. 

We of the United Nations have the tech- 
nical means, the physical resources, and, 
most of all, the adventurous courage and 
the vision and the will that are needed to 
build and sustain the kind of world order 
which alone can justify the tremendous sac- 
rifices now being made by our youth. 

But we must keep at it—we must never 
relax, never falter, never fear—and we must 
keep at it together. 

Ve must maintain the offensive against 
evil in all its forms. We must work and we 
must fight to ensure that our children shall 
have and shall enjoy in peace their in- 
alienable rights to freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, freedom 
from fear. 

Only on those bold terms can this total 
war result in total victory. 


The President’s Labor Day Statement and 
Tribute to Labor by Rod Gorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, on this 
day dedicated as a national holiday in 
the name of labor we find the country at 
war, and instead of labor taking a holi- 
day they are on the job. The skill, 
energy, unity, and loyalty of labor are 











































































the armed forces’ greatest ally. In the 
ranks of labor march the masters of 
human destiny. In the mine, the mill, 
on the farm, in factory, shipyard, and 
foundry labor’s efforts carry the national 
defense forward in a courageous and effi- 
cient manner. 

Whether it is a turret top, a torpedo 
tube, or a saber tip, the sinewy hands 
of labor shape it for its efficient purposes. 
The tools of labor are like the armaments 
and munitions of war. Their strength 
and use in workmanship give us security 
and the confidence of full success. 

The industry of American workmen 
has made this Republic what it is, and 
it will continue to keep it supreme. For 
61 years labor has marched forward 
unitedly for the betterment of mankind, 
and over 59,000,000 in the ranks today 
make their tools the weapons of victory. 
When oppression and slavery have been 
vanquished, and we take measure of the 
contributions to victory, labor will have 
furnished its share. With the coming of 
the crucial days, our fate will rest with 
labor, and my faith in labor is unshaken. 
Labor’s part in the industrial mobiliza- 
tion to win this war gives heart and cour- 
age to the American people. 

I ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the President’s statement 
regarding labor issued yesterday. 

I also offer for the Recorp a tribute 
to labor which should be entitled “Labor’s 
Offerings to America.” It was written 
by a young college student, Rod Gorney, 
for whom I wish to predict a brilliant 
future, and read by John Carridine over 
a Nation-wide hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the statement 
and poem were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 

There has never been a Labor Day as signifi- 
cant as this one. In a great many countries 
free labor has ceased to exist; a black-out 
freedom has darkened Europe from the tip 
of Norway to the shores of the Aegean and 
sturdy workingmen who once walked erect 
in the sun now stumble and cower beneath 
the lash of the slavemasters. The rights of 
free labor and free men have vanished in 
the conquered lands. They are threatened 
and besieged everywhere. 

This is indeed labor’s grave hour as it 1s 
the grave hour of the farmer, the industrial- 
ist, the teacher and preacher, the aproned 
housewife, the smallest child in the cradle. 
All these are the beneficiaries and heirs of 
the democratic system, and it is democracy 
itself that the evil men of west and east hate 
and seek to destroy. 

Happily, our good right arm is strong and 
growing stronger In our own country, in 
the countries of our brother allies, the peo- 
ple who live by the sweat of their brows have 
risen mightily to the challenge of the strug- 
gle. They have given their sons to the mili- 
tary services. They have stoked the furnaces 
and hurried the factory wheels. They have 
made the planes and welded the tanks, riveted 
the ships, and rolled the shells. Production 
of war materials here is now the greatest in 
our history, but it is not yet enough. It will 
be greater still. 


of 


HAILS THE WORKING PEOPLE 
This is an appropriate occasion to express 
my appreciation to the working people of the 
United States for the energy and devotion 
with which they have met the demands of 
the present crisis. They know what it is to 





work until muscles ache. They know what 
it means to be weary when the whistle blows 
at the end of the shift. 

They know, too, that democracy has made 
labor’s advances possible. They know just 
what stake they have in America, just what 
they are fighting for. There are certain to 
be stormy days ahead. Laborers, farmers, 
industrialists, all of us, are pledged to the 
war effort. We are certain to be asked for 


sacrifices. These may be sacrifices of wage 
increases, crop-price increases, profit in- 
creases, bodily comforts. All this is little 
enough for free men to sacrifice in a world 
where freedom is imperiled. 
TRIBUTE TO LABOR 
We offer to you, America, our hands: Hands 


that can fashion a flying fortress and build 
tanks; hands that can guide a plow, sow seed 
in the spring, reap harvest in the fall. 

We offer to you, America, our eyes: Eyes 
that can see the sunlight oa workingmen and 
trusting children; that can reach through a 
telescope for a distant star; that can reach 
through a microscope for secret formulae 

These eyes that are looking toward and 
soon will see the dawning of « freer and finer 
day are yours. 


We offer to you, America, our ears: Ears 
that can hear the words spoken by wise men 
or a piston knock in a victory engine; ears 


that hear the brutal clank of the tyrant’s 
heel: that hear more clearly still the deathless 
whispered hope of the unconquerable con- 
quered. 

We offer to you, America, our voices: Voices 
that shout encouragement to the enslaved 
peoples of the earth. 

From 130,000,000 free men and women we 
offer to you, America, our minds. 

These minds that control and direct hands 
and voices upon the basis of what we see and 
hear shall work for your brave purpose and 
your great future. Together with millions of 
other Americans, for we know that we are 
not alone in this promise. 

This is our pledge, America, in return for 
everything you have been and for everything 
you must become, all that we are and ever 
hope to be is yours. 





Labor Day Address of Hon. Edwin C. 


Johnson, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, today, Labor Day, it is my 
privilege over several Colorado radio sta- 
tions to address the people of Colorado 
with reference to the pending revenue 
bill now under consideration by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. I believe this 
speech to be of such general interest 
that I ask permission to insert it in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

My good friends of Colorado, this day has 
been set apart to pay tribute to the nobility 
of labor. Never in the long history of our 
country has toil and sweat assumed such im- 
portance. There is Only one thing that will 
save humanity from the perils of this hour, 
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and that magic one thing i urd and hon 
work. But today I have been assigned 
other phase of America’s war } n 
been asked to present th 1e new 
now pending in Congress. 

I had expected to be a to tell you in tl 
broadcast whether the Senate Finance Com 
mittee will impose a 5-percent sal 
advocated by many industrial and 
leaders or if, instead, it will adopt the Tr 
ury plan for a new-fangled tax on gs; 
and enforced savings. 

I thought I would be able to re 
intriguing Ruml pay-as-you-go t 
make individual incon 
all of these proposals, with many others 
of this date, remain undetermined by ow 
committee. I hoped that I w ble 
say to you that this tax measure would be « 
the President’s desk by September 15, but 1 
best guess now is October 10 

Few realize the immense amount of physi- 

al work required in wr 
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ne taxe current bu 


iting a tax bill. Whe 


the pending measure came from the Hou 
it contained 329 pages of extremely technic 
language. The Senate Finance Committe 
will likely add 200 additional pages. Th: 
House Ways and Means Committee worl 
diligently day after day on th bill f 
months. The Senate committee has taken 3 
months, and the onan es between t 


Houses will likely requir 
It is not an easy matter for 
of 531 members to enact a 
fecting the pocketbooks of all 
the Nation. The public is ma 
mendous interest in this m 
alone have received over 4,000 letters and tele- 
grams pertaining to it 


ther mont! 
a legislative 
law adversely af- 
the fr 


nifesting a tre- 





bod 


ople of 


easure, too I 





Congress understands perfectly well that 
no tax bill will ever be popular. A certain 
Member of Congress once upon a time we 
immortal fame as a great statesman by vot- 
ing against every tax bill and for every ap- 
propriation bill. He had discovered that th 
people love appropriations but hate taxes 


Another Congressman, > mother ” ais 
geese for their feathers, got taxes m 
poultry when he observed that 
is the one that gets the most 

the least squawking. Thep 
ure, like all of its predecessors, is not popu- 
lar. People shudder when they think 
the tremendous burden it ses. And yet 
at this particular time, the almost univers 

knowledge that we must have huge sums 
of money to win the war has greatly lessene: 
the normal opposition to the levying of tl 

highest tax of history 


whos 





ixe ad vi i 
the best tax 
feathers wit 


nding tax meas- 


about 


imp 


All will agree that a vast expenditur 
necessary in order to win the long, hard 
struggle that confronts us, and th the 
are but two general methods of f ncing th 
expenditure—taxation and borrowing. Taxe 
represent a current burden while borrowin 
means a postponement of that burden. Folk 


naturally shrink from acurrent burden. f 


rowing within certain definite limitations for 
an emergency such as war cannot be avoided 
Borrowing, however, becomes ruino when 
far exceeds revenues derived from taxes I 
should be noted that bonds sold to individ- 
uals and deposited in strong boxes are ne 


inflationary, while bonds sold to commerci: 
banks represent the worst form inflation 
Taxes in Canada defray over 50 percent 


all-out war effor and 


+t 


the costs of her 
thereby, in contrast to the 
maintaining a sound credit. 
Each year now for 4 years the Treasury h: 
requested Congress to enact a new and more 
burdensome revenue bill, and each year Cor 
gress has complied. As a result the count 
has been in a tax dither almost constant 
No individual, no industry, and no busi 
has been able to adopt a fixed plan of opera- 
tion because of the tax uncertainties involv« 
When it became evident that we must m 
unprecedented appropriations for t 
defense, it would have been much bet 


United States 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
TE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I 


imous consent to have inserted 
the Rrecorp an address delivered by 
ble Senator from Wisconsin 
at Waukesha, Wis., on Septem- 
5 entitled “Fre 
e Labor.” 
There bein 
was ordered to 


ac £ ) . 
as follows: 
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Under Hitler 3,600,000 foreign workers have 
been brought in from occupied lands to take 
the place of Nazis in the war mac] They 
are no more than prison-farm workers. Un- 
der Hitler, before the end of this year 
will probably be 5,000,000 slave laborers 
foreign lands—and that t e1 
include a million and a half Prench prisoners 
and thousands of Russ ] 
kayonneted into the labor locks » of 
forced work. 

Under Hitler, Norwegian children beginning 
at the age of 15 have been registered for com- 
pulsory labor in Nazi territory. 

Under Hitler, children from the Baltic 
states have been forced to labor in Nazi 
munition plants. Under Hitler, Belgian girls 
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have been driven to work in the Nazi sweat 
shops. 

Since the beginning of time, every ruth- 
less conqueror, every blood-mad dictator, has 
had slave labor, but in a! } dern history 
of mankind there has ore ruthless 
pil of free lab when fre¢ 
wo! are scourged i1 bondage and tyr- 
anny under the Nazi whiplash 


rhe rights of labor are cnly a memory in 
countries crushed by the Nazi milit 
chine. The rights of workers in those 
are only a mockery today, and the sccial ad- 
vances which labor has made in its long strug- 
gie out of the mire of and up the 
slippery path toward jus have been 
a shambles 

We are entering a new era. This 
bring a Gethsemane for fre 
the world 

In one direction lies the chaos and misery 
of bondage. In the other direction lies an 
enlightened age where free labor has the 
highest living standards in the history of the 
world, where free labor is paid the highest 
weges in history, where each laborer and his 
family can retain their wages and their stand- 
d their ideals free from the m 
shadows of a dictatorial government 

That is why Labor Day this year has a 
special significance. Labor Day this year be 
longs not merely to labor—not merely to or 

nized labor—not merely to unorganized 
Jabor. Labor Day this year belongs to the 
American people. 

It belo 
longs to 
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that freedom—and who work against the 
oraer 
“Free labor will w and it will win be- 


cause free men everywhere have a common 
bond which drives them on to a common 
objective. 

Free farmers, free laborers, free enterprise 
free school teachers, free men and womer 
of every class and level of life have a com- 
mon bond, and in the furtherance of ow 
common objectives and in our mutual self- 
preservation we can achieve victory 

The rights of labor are part and parcel wit! 


the rights of all freedom-loving men and 


wome The preservation of t e 
vital, not only to labor but to t! 
the world. 

All rights are threatened today A ' 
& threatened today W ‘ é ! 
and wW ha our duties today W 
oO The man at the desk e man ( - 
ells, the man in khaki must all act 
T is a day of equal sacrifice and eq 
responsibility 

ri I ime for muddled nk 
the ness of word ! 





lip service. This is a ti 


a1 ? 
al yi) 


On Labor Day we seek to commemorate 
achievements of 


labor. 


labor and tl ( lity of 


We in America have traveled a long way 
from the days when men we! ris, whei 
men were mere chattels to be t ht and ld 
as men sell a hor or a CO’ I 1 automob 

Two conditions were ¢ tial to slay 
men who had the minds of serfs and 1 
who conceived themselves to be mas 


their fellows as slaves 





Two great forces were 
changing that condition, 
which we seldom think, a change where men 
sell their own labor and ccliect their own 
wages; a change where the laborer is a free 
man—free to think, to worship, to vote, to 
own property and hold office, and to be tried 
by his peers. 

The first force which brought 
change was the Christian concept that “every 
man in the spirit is the son of God,” and the 
second was the democratic way of life, which 
conceded to every citizen equal rights 
the law, where each man was his own master 
end treedom was guaranteed by the chart 
of the land. 

In other lands trade unions have 
abolished cnd religion has been pe 
We in this land haven't reached the milleni- 
um. There have been inequalities 
know that this beloved land of 
best place on earth to live 
Bad men make bad conditi 
tn labor becomes a r: 
management becomes a racketeer. Ar 
teer makes his own He won't play th 
game rules prescribed by 


prime factors in 
a change about 


about tt 





been 
rsecuted 


the 


curs Is 


ms. A bad 





rules 


according to the 








society. Every group in America mus rid 
of its bad men 

If there are bad leaders in any group they 
bring disrepute on the entire group. Man- 
agement has | i in th PAC for some 
years because of the sins « + few bad men 
We do not want to see I: living in 
shedows because of a few bad men who break 


faith with fellows 


their 

The bad leaders in management were fifth 
columnists in the ranks of management 
termited the cause of management 
Bad leaders in any group are fifth columnist 
to their fellows and can termite t? 
work of good and outstanding leaders in th 
same group 

There must be no Benedict Arnolds ir 
group tccay. Wedo not want to see the meny 
it dicted for the sins of the few. We do n¢ 


want to see anv autonomou p become 


Chey 


they 














the voiceless ward of the state. We do 
want to see any “kept” hothouse segments of 
a democratic societ: We know t wher 
organized labor is destroyed ] t of demo- 
cratic society is destroyed That mu level 
happen here 
We cannot he satisfied on this Labor Day 
in 1erely recounting yur act ent 
These mes are too serious, too challenging 
too pregnant with possibilities for good « 
evil Therefore, we must exercise our God- 
given wisdom and knowledge to solve ou: 
present preblems and to anticipat futur 
problems—to prevent them if possil 
We must create an antidotes condition 
which might bring about the destruction of 
the very things we celebrate on L r Day 
It has happened elrewhere. It can happel 
here if we do not keep our heads rhe fu- 
ture of America is beiz r ided toda 
I } must, first of 
at 
at 
he 
f é 
h purpose 
mint. 
nt t ugar 
; t Lisli 
ré 
1 there won 
endul 


and a sound ec 


Each of us must be wary of those who 


promise much and apparently ask itt! 
There are econom and social rs wh 
make extravagant ms for ! trum 
and their quackery 

This war i ing us that tl ly cer- 
t f I 
tir d Ar [ - 
a honest { c 
t i] 

Thirdly, on d we ¢ t k € 
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laborers } 

labor—we t get a better understanding « 
the problems of management and m 
ment must get a better understanding of 
problems of labor. In the last analysis 
management and labor are labor 


whether it be phys l or m 
mu 





& COI on problem and a con c C 
Fourthly, on Labor Day we mu 
ourselve to meetin our ra 
sponsibilities. We must meet I 
as good ¢ ens of our cor I 
States, and our Nation 
The very life of the Nation i ts 
this war We cannot live our ii' 1 
We know that this war is t 
sums of money That money 
peared to co n terms of life 


For 


hose who die, that the} 
died in I 


vain, and f 


they may live in the kind 
we know and love, it is, however, in 
that we preserve the sour } 























economy and t t we t 
as we have n 
Men > sact ( 
front We mu dy 
of our material s th 
Our Federal ex i or ( 
will exceed $73,000,000,000 Th I nh 
we will have a deficit of mot : 00,- 
000,000 during 1943. 
Our ere Federal debt n 
was <¢ 882.000.000.000 cur ] 
on June 30, 1948, will be more t) 1 $1 
ooC oC 
We innot finance such a st rerine debt 
with bonds sold to banks wit er 
an id set-up ior ru i t ? 
Wh c yes il 7 : y 
n 1 4 1 all 
ticula ! Ww it i 
retur! t e ¢ 
Lnere t I € 
ti AY 1 d r 
u y 
are tne ones ¥V I 
When there ) ‘ t 
operates as a 50-per¢ t t 
no revenue to ¢ ernment I 
fa a re , load no 
in lary C latei 
is no ma mula f i 
fiz I rhe o1 itat ' 
an elimi nondefen € ! 
and a borr yolicy whi 
public 1 n from the } 
The economic panhandlil cI 
inadequate tax bill will k Le 
come levels powerless before the 
ing onslaught of ¥ n 
It is possibls who pol 
cally inexpedie to fa ’ 
ye day be classed ‘ 
LINoic ¥v » bet ed not < 
the re € rT I 
n 
I ou for the € 
t to 1 coul \ 
} cour ‘ the hor 
A ont 1 1 1 I 
I n the cou e ¢ 
If f o do we t 
tl r } y ( 
1t 1 a f 
has been mor ed fe 
I an t 
a better unde ne of ¢ 
lems. When that ox 
out ignor f 
trouble. When wv 
S} P nt y 
other fell es € ri 
talk thir thre f 
Mutual unders din nd j ’ 
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‘en million trade unionists are a tremen- 
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here. A house divided 
t stand 
days when we work 
another reconstruction 
cers, folks who will 


build America strong 


out 
era 
want 
That 
hith point. 
g for a democracy in a re- 
fieht for it and after we 
rust as individuals and as 


of our democratic 


¢ ; 


ple cf a demeocratic selection 
our groups must remain 


principles of free 


invi 
speech and justice 
and our 


Nation 


trong 


our 


healthy in 


They are a 


tremendous 
clice The yardstick 
p must be justice for all 
rammeled democratic ex- 
e framework of our way of 
procedure 

ican group is a common 
mmon ideal. 
one question. 

] 


learning social truths, 


iorum 


for 


when fol- 


indicates a ct 


< ourselves 


in the 
Harbor we 
in America. 
1 that 
have to 
Be- 


re- 


ulizatic 
n we 
Why has this occurred 
use has united us. We know 
very existence We 
countries, to 

we are 
but their 
rship. 
ey have 
men are 
Axis and 


ken 


ties 


cause in a larger sense we are all partners 
in a great enterprise, in building a larger 
life, in protecting the American way of life— 
a way that is the hope of th2 world, and which 
is the antithesis of the Axis wiy, where men 
are turned into soulless cogs of a soulless 
state, with every mcvement watched by secret 
police, even to the purchase of a loaf of bread. 

We are not unmindful today of these great 
values, and we thank Almighty God that we 
are citizens of this great Republic. We know 
that we have great rights, with correspond- 
ing obligations. Labor knows that if we lose 
this war it would become, with the rest of us, 
simply goose-stepping slaves of the Axis 
Powers, and America would be just another 
slave colony. 

Never before in the 
has so much been at st Ne know that 
the rights of capital and the rights of labor 
will be either won or Icst on the outcome of 
this conflict. Therefore, it apparent that 
every group must see to it that wise leader- 
ship reaches the top. If labor and manage- 
ment permit emselves to be exploited by 
racketeers, nanagement are to 
blame, anc n management will 
suffe! 

A basic cause of the } 
international dishonesty 
regard for the sanctity 


Treaties, 


history of mankind 


AKe 


sent war has been 
and a fiagrant dis- 
the pledged word. 
and understandings 
have been ruthlessly cast as until today 
all world knows that the pledged word 
of the Nazis, the Japanese, and the Italians 
annot be respected. Where there is no 
honor, where there is no honesty, there can 
be no respect, and there can be no mutual 
confidence. 

Our Government stands for the sanctity 
of the pledged word. Our Government 
stand the inviolability of interns il 
agreements in which it is ¢ rty. is 

of the things we ; fithout a 
reinstatement of internati honor, ther 


be NO n the years up 


agreements, 


the 


for 


one 


nterz t exemplify 
type of inteilectual n and 
onesty which we yf our Government 
Up in our society mu 
pt i re are renegad¢ n any Amer! 
their fellow 


bring 


same \orality 


e pledge of any gi 


lemonstraticon o 
of our Govern- 
ment and which we hope will be a part 


the integrity which we expect 


Reduction of Tax Exemption fer 
Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Salt Lake Telegram of 
August 26, 1842, concerning the proposed 
reduction of the credit allowed for de- 
pendents under the income-tax law. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN DOLLARS 

The Senate Finance Committee has voted 
to increase the income taxes of parents by $19 
or more a year per dependent child. That 
in effect is what the committee’s decision to 
reduce the credit for dependents from $400 
to $300 means. The reduction of $100 in the 
credit will simply add that much to the 
axable income of the head of a family per 
child. Inasmuch as the normal tax rate pro- 
posed under the bill as at present drawn will 
be 6 percent and the surtax rate on the first 
$2,000 of net income above exemption will 
be 13 percent, that means at least $19 per 
child more tax. 

For instance, a family with two children, 
earning $2,400, under the present law with 
$400 exemption for each child, would pay 
taxes on $400 of their income. With the ex- 
emption cut to $300, they would pay taxes on 
$600—an additional $38. 

Because the exemption for the head of a 
family is being lowered from $1,500 to $1,200 
under the new tax law, this new reduction of 
exemption for children will hit many fam- 
ilies of small income already having difficulty 
in making both ends meet. 

Somehow it doesn’t seem quite right. It 
certainly doesn't cost any less to support chil- 
dren now than it did in previous years— 
rather it costs more. For the Government 

add onto the increased burden of higher 

sts of living another burden of higher taxes 
I a group hardly 


MORE TAXES PER CHILD 


seems fair 
Certainly e 
taxes 


very American 


must be heavi« 


recognizes that 
r to finance the war, and 
those Americans with children are willing to 
pay their share of increased taxes. But why 
should the Government pick on them as a 


al group for a proportior heavier 


nately 


The Synthetic Rubber Situatien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY 


M. GILLETTE 


OF IC 


iE UNITED § 
1942 
Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 


rATES 


mber 


the 































































from the Kansas City Star of September 
3, 1942, on the synthetic rubber situation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE RECORD ON RUBBER 
While the country is waiting for the report 


of the Baruch-Conant-Compton committee 
on the synthetic rubber situation, it may be 
worth while to call attention to some salient 





points brought out in the hearings of the 
Gillette subcommittee of the Senate. This 
subcommittee was appointed to investigate 


the possibility of using the huge surpiuses 
of farm crops in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. It began its hearings March 
20, and the record up to the end of July 
occupies 1,100 printed pages. 

The situation when the hearings began was 
this: Immediately after Pearl Harbor, Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce and head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, be- 


gan an inquiry into the making of synthetic 
rubber. Early in January ke believed he had 
sufficient information to warrant calling in 


the leading oil companies and allocating up 
to $650,000,000 for the buildinz of neces 1 
plants. Of this amount, approximately $500,- 
600,000 was to be used to erect plants to con- 
vert butadiene, the raw material of 
which synthetic rubber is made. At first it 
was planned to make 400,000 tons of rubber 
a year. This was soon raised to 600,000, then 
700,000, and finally to 800,000 tons. Of 
this amount, most v to be made from Oil 
and only some 40,000 tons from alcohol. 
Inquiry was soon made as to why so little 
was to be made from alcohol. The reply 
from Washington was that the oil process was 
well known cnd established; that the grain- 
alcohol process was still in the laboratory 
stage; that so much alcohol was required 
for military purposes, chiefly the m: nufacture 
of high expilos that only a little was avail- 
for rubber; and, finally, that the alcoh« 
s plants would require several times as 
critical material as the oll process 
plants and would take a longer to build 
Under pressure from midwestern universit 
chemists through midwestern 
Gillette committee was set up to de‘ 
facts. It is impossible to go over the hear- 


ings without being impressed by the sincerity 







oil into 


to 





able 
proce 


much 





ime€ 





Senators, t 











ind intelligence of Senator GILLETTE and hi 
colleague I al, the hearings were on 
high plan A icy disclosed astonishing 
confusion i sl x of responsibility by the 
various ithorities in Washington—Rubber 
Reserve, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
I il l rge of the program, the 
Office « ductio nag ement and its suc- 
cessol r Production Board, and the com- 
mitte f vis experts 
Ser € repeatedly confessed his 
inab f ponsibility f ‘ 
dol I mM] he asked Secretary Jone 
why he I l d only around 40,000 tox 
f gra 








yram to 
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In contrast it was shown that Germany and 
Russia had been making rubber by the al- 
cohol process for years, using whatever farm 
products were most available, potatoes or 
grain; that Russia in 1938 produced 50,000 
tons by this process, and that Polish engi- 
neers had devised a better one by which 1,000 
tons had been produced in the year before 
the German invasion. 

(Incidentally, at a recent Town Meeting 
of the Air the question was asked whether 
Drew Pearson in Washington Merry-Go- 
Round was right in saying that the Rus- 
sians had offered us their process but had 
received no reply. J. E. Pogue, chairman of 
the synthetic rubber committee of the Pe- 
troleum War Council, replied while he had 
no specific information he doubted this 
Then Senator THomas of Oklahoma said 
had asked the Russian Ambassador, Mr. Lit- 
vinov, about the Pearson article and Litvinov 
had written him “testifying to the truth of 
the statement.”) 

Various witnesses testified to the co 
tee, however, that reports on the farm pr 
ucts alcohol process as developed in Europe 
had been printed in this country, com- 
panies were in shape to proceed on them, a 
Union Carbide & Carbon was presently to do. 
That is, it was the oil process that was in 
the laboratory stage while the farm products 
alcohol process had been used in large-scale 
production for years and could have been 
sorted to at once. Yet the 
was virtually ignored. 

As to the comparative time required to get 
into production of butadiene from grain ¢ 
hol and fre t 





he 


mmit- 


cd 
a- 


sO 


re- 


alcohol process 








ym oil, the unchallenged te 
was that grain alcchol butadiene plants could 


iy 


be constructed in about half the time re- 
quired for the oil plants. When a timetable 
for completion of plants contracted for was 


shown the committee a member inquired why 











the alcohol plants were ahe of the others 
‘Because their engineering was further along 
was the reply. 

As to critical material required, once moi 
the evidence was in favor of alcohol The 
Phillips plant to make 45,000 tons of buta- 
diene from oil called for 24.000 tons of mate- 
rial, the Union Carbide & Carbon grain alco- 
hol plant to preduce 40,000 tons called fer 
only 9,600 tons. In another the figures 
were broken down and showed 5,000 tor of 
copper required for an oil plant and 2,000 
tons for a grain alcohol plant of the me Z 

The testimony of Jesse Jones before the 
committee was extraordinary H id f 

Ilcohol program had been expanded fas 
he wi ured the alcohol could t had 

Senato! EELER asked him het tw 

not true that the rubber used by ¢ 

nd Ru i made from m-preduc 
cohol I don’t k1 Tor 

The Senator ¢ tinued his q b 
the ssful o} t f - 
f ) qd Secrets Jone 
don’t know what the other < f e do- 
iI S 


reference to rubber bein ! 
have been, to say the lea 
prejudiced in favor of m 
and they did not investigate as they 
have investigated thoroughly the 
rubber from grain alcohol a 
these surplus farm products 
Under the heat turned on | 
committee the program was change 
now it is proposed to make 
of rubber from grain alcohol and 
the rest from oil. Toward 
hearings Donald Nelson testified that 
had known at the outset what 
mid-July he would have arranged 
69 percent of the rubber made i 
alcohol and only 40 percent from oil. B 
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the close 








apparently he felt the program \ o f 
along to admit of change 
It seems amazing that so shrev I 


petent a businessman as Jesse J 
have plunged into a § 
program when he 
of the 

this: He 


in producing 





0,000 ,OOF6 buil 
complete ignorat 
the explar 


was in 
ubject. Perl 
under 
rubber 
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to the large oil companies wit! 

of chemists as the big boys who ¢ 
depended on to get action é I 
knew only oil, and they paid e 





to grain alcohol. Possibly they had 
the rubber industry 1 thei 
! Government-financed pl 








n with 

ter the war 

What is done is done. We must 1 

ait the report of the Presiden con 
mittes¢ But it is important tt 
10} oh vital rubber prod 
bungl ning a I 
im the fiitin 
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Aithou Nation is now united in win- 
I th t whatever cost, direct attack 
having bee Y upon it by the Axis Powers 
( n before formal declarations of war, 
tr American people, judging from the pri- 


maries, see no rea 


on for turning upon those 





Membe1 f Congress who wanted to keep this 
country out of the war and who believed that 
the measures adopted by the administration 
col i mi pu invoive us. 

It h never been considered an offense 
i the repr itives of the people to de- 
bate the 1 


st vital of all questions that can 











c them——the question of determining 
v the Nation shall have peace or war. 
We have never yet fought a war that was 
not preceded by a fu'l and free discussion 
of all the issues involved But once the 
coui W decided upon in accordance with 
the democrat process, or was forced upon 
us b v over which we had no control, 
1e | ; Oo he Natic turned as one man 
t task awaiting them They thought 
i le f ti e who, like Lincoln, had 
eve he rable means of avoidins 
armed ¢ fl 
bo now the ffort that has been made to 
purge i the primaries those Senators and 
Rey ¢ i wh I to Pearl Harbor 
iY r > ved tha by maintaining our 
own defens in a state of compiete prepar- 
ed! we might avoid war has proved any- 
ib u ssful The voters well know 
I very meé ire of foreign policy 
( i by ! administration was ear- 
I r me to keep us out of war 
: hey < find no particular fault 
M C zress who 
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victorious conclusion, both to save our own 
free way of life and to give other peace-loving 
peoples the opportunity once more to live 
their lives in the precious atmosphere of 
freedom, 





Our War Effort Versus the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NESRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I rise to 
request permission to insert in the Recor» 
the text of an address delivered by me 
in Omaha, Nebr., on September 3. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr 


yenuine 


ladies 


Chairman, and gentlemen, it is 
pleasure for me to meet with you 
It affords me the opportunity to 
old friends I have not been privi- 
leged to see for some time, and also to make 
new acqu which I trust will ripen 
o real friendships as the seasons come and 
go. I see in the audience and on this plat- 


a 


here today 
gre 


og 


et many 
qt 


intances, 

































form many who were associated with me in 
the campaign 2 years It is a special 
pleasure to see them and alsc is a pleasure 
to have with us our good nd, the chair- 
man of the Republican N Committee, 
the H le JOSEPH MarTIN. He brings us 
today lendid and encouraging message 
He is n Q to many of us. Not only is 
he I tl blican Party, but I 
1e Nati s out nding patriotic 
< esmer 
dously the oppor- 
t few weeks here in Ne- 
I o-called recess I feel 
t Mem! of Congress 
g I ble in his own 
s ) } touch with 
W hom What people et 
h bout is sometimes of 
n what 1 talk about in 
Cr ll as I can to keep 
Nebraska by cor- 
I everycor can find the 
time T \ e let And how letters 
re a poor bstitute for pe 1 contact 
I particularly glad be hex ’ 
‘ p nity to discuss with 
you, t statin f ti Republican 
I y of I t I ceive be tl 
y c f t} } ng us The 
I can | yh bn n to ful- 
t year of crisis, and on during t} 
d th ns K pe dv h will 
f N D ons made C ire determin- 
! the trend of 1 i peoples f 
many years to com rhe m 1 ty i 
ly safeguard of f ‘ t th 
I R f Fa I t 
day than ever, for throu; " ist pro- 
< ne pco} and Ww a } 
t I ‘2 me l piaity 
New I i 1 I A € we n 
stana for ¢ 1 ry ranny\ in 
fi mM it Vv I j even ¢ land 
it where is essary f the st essful 
prosecution of v but I do not ( 
how much New Deal stupidity w an surviv 
The single purpose and le justif 
f poli cal I { aid 
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cution of the war and in the maintenance cf 


our American system of government and so- 
ciety. 





We must win this war at the earliest 
possible moment. The people are not inter- 
ested in purely partisan politics this year, 








and rightly so. Politics as usual must go 
the same route as business as usual. And 
that statement applies to all parties. Neither 
party should use the emergency war agencies 





for increasing partisan influence or strength. 
I predict that the people will again return 
the Republican Party to power as a reply to 
this administration’s shameful exploitation 
of the war crisis to entrench itself politically 

If we lose this war it will make little dii- 
ference who is elected in November 1942. The 
Republican Party has a rightful claim to the 
endorsement of the voters at this election, 
because this administration has failed to fac 
frankly the problems the wa: has created; 
because it has failed to develop a policy cf 
effective military action; and because it h: 
failed to inaugurate a program of internal 
economic and 1ancial stability, that o1 
social system may survive and enable us t 
ride out the tempests of post-war readjusi- 
ment. 

The administration in power at Washinge- 
ton does not seem to realize that a World 
War is not just another boondoggling proj- 
ect. The situation is serious, intensely seri- 
ous. Governments are tottering; men are 
dying by the millions in battle; women and 
children—noncombatants—are tarving by 
the tens of thousands in many countrie: 
Those in authority the administration 
know these facts, for y are in daily con- 
tact with the course of events. Yet on nearly 
every singie issue that has arisen, those in- 
fiuences of this administration which 
direct its policies have invariably chosen to 
maintain its social program and its political 
machinery—even at the expense of the war 
effort. I shall mention just a few examplk 

It was not this administration which tock 
the lead in demanding retrench f non- 


ment oi 
essential expenditures. It should have been 
’ everyone ihat the war 
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manded the services in one Way or another, 
of every able-bodied man and woman who 
could be mocbilized, yet the administration 
has fought to the last ditch against every 
effort to abolish those pet social agencies 
which are kceping men and women at u 

ess ta when } ure needed for moi 
serious work It was only determined 
efforts of Congress that forced a reduction 
of this waste With war incustries short ol 
men in many lines, the administration ha 


to keep going and to keep spend 
ing practically every o of its pet a 

It was administration \ 
upon the excuse ¢ a War emeél 
vive its discredited schen of a 
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My second charge is equally serious. The 
New Deal Administration does not hesitate to 
t rgency to ntrench itseif 
Though Nazi submarines 
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apparently ! been much more intere 
the battle of the New York State De 
arty the Battle of the 
Though this is a war to preserve our liberties, 
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the President dces not hesitate to pollute 
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Atlantic. | 
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that guardian of our rights, the Federal bench, 
with a man from ‘the Hague Jersey City ma- | 
chin Though this is a war of a united Na- | 
tion, in which men of both parties and all 
classes are sacrificing themselves daily to keep 


America safe, the Attorney General of this ad- 
ministration is not ashamed to call upon his 
cchorts to hold the New Deal party lines. 

It is a shameful spectacle. Men on the ships, 
in the camps, in the planes, on battle | 
line, are not stopping to ask whether the men 
around them Republicans or Democrats 
Men and women in the factories and machine 
shops are not stopping to inquire whether 
those who use their weapons have the proper 
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are 


social outlook. Farmers are not insisting that 
the food they produce shall go only to feed 
certified New Dealers. Men of all parties and 
all classes are asking only the opportunity 
to serve, and to serve not the Republican 


Party nor the New Deal but America. It is 
only the adr stration in Washington which 
is willing to use this national emergency and 
the tremendous war powers which go with it 
to attempt to cement its political power so 
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securely that nothing can ever uproot it 
The third charge I have to make agains 
oe administration’s prosecution of the war 
$ perhaps most ous of all. This adminis- 
rele is and hi been, in theory and in 
practice, a government of one class only— 
labor. It is, in fact, what would be called in 
England or on the Continent a Labor Gov- 
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ernment, and every act and every policy of the 
administration has had to be subordinated to 





the views of certain labor leade All of us 
should be willing, and most of us, I think, are 
willing, to grant bor its full rights, but a 
gove in which every policy must be 
tested in the light of the desires of union 


omething else. A government 
entirely devoted to the interests of one eco- 
nomic group bad enough in pea it is 


‘ide during a war which demands 


politiciar 


ce, 


national sui 





the unquestioned loyalty of every individual 
and group. Yet this administration has made 
no move to free itself of its bias and discard 
its favoritism toward this single cla 
every group—labo z 1and salarie 

rs, agriculture, indus and all 
social and economic groups that go to make 
up our diversified society—may feel confi- 
cence in the fairness of the decisions of the 
Government 

Let me give you an example of the way 


tais spirit of discrimination works out, ¢ 
plied to one economic group in which I 
have a very deep interest—< culture. It is 
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Washington that 
and that 


farmer 
Ss require- 


an ola story in 
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ments cannot be granted if they conflict with 
tho ff any other group It is generall; 
agreed in the administrati bureaus tha 
he farmer is simply a rather difficult nui- 
sance who must paid off with Govern- 
ment check to keep him from making trou- 
bie, but whose needs and problems may he 
ignored because they are of little importance 

This attitude expresses itself in many ways 





from the Office of Defense Transporta- 














tion restricting the use of rural trucks on an 
impracticabl basis and directing the 
abandonment of county fairs are example 
The present campaign of the War Production 
Board to pull up railroad trackage required 
to carry our crops to market is another A 
third is the bungling of the sugar rationi 
system, und vhich hr 1 
red pe ded i! us of 
cal : it quantities oi 
fruit ve been wasted. The diffi 
have had in getting m i 
construction of farm storage, the 1 
The t rvice System to § 
farm W me deferme i 
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city workers receive—I could go on and cn, 
giving examples of the secondary place as- 
signed to agriculture. In many cases, this 
discrimination is not conscious. Most of the 
Federal bureaus are willing to do right by 
the farmer, according to their lis The 
chief trouble is simply that agriculture is 
not adequately represented in this adminis- 
tration, and agriculture’s voice is not heard. 

One prime example is the rubber mudd] 


The news of Pearl Harbor had hardly reached 





us before our agricultural chemists were on 
the Government’s doorstep asking only ior 
the chance to expand production of alcohol 
and rubber out of the surplus grains ) with 
which we are troubled. But it was already 
too late. The Office of Production Manage- 
ment, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ration, and the War Production Board had 





already made up their minds that rubber 
could be made only out of oil, and despite 
the most convincing evidence of the su- 
periority of the grain-alcohol processes, they 
have refused to admit their mistak¢ Their 
only excuse for refusing to accept this pro- 
gram is that it would uSe scarce raw ma- 
terials such as steel and copper, to construct 
the plants. But when our chemists poin 
cut that rubber from grains would, on 
contrary, save at quantities of steel ¢ 
the alternative petiolt um process, the G 
ernment officials still would not listen 
would not even talk to our agric 
chemist Instead, they turned our proposals 
over to petroleum chemists for considera- 
tion, and these petroleum chemists turned 
them down. That is why Congress had t 
pass the Gillette rubber bill 

The administration’s attitude toward pro- 
ducers of meat is another instance which I 
wish to call to your attention. Retail meat 
prices were fixed by edict of the Office of 
Price Administration. To produce beef at 
prevailing costs means a direct lcss to the 
farmer. He gets no cost-plus deal such as 





ts Even then the farmer dogs 
e; nevertheless, production is re- 
duced to a dangerous degree, really threat- 
ening to the war program. Neither the 
farmer, nor any other loyal citizen, wants 
to get rich out of the war. No class or in- 
dividual ened be permitted to accumulate 




















unreasonable profits during the war. Farm- 
ers do not ‘an exorbitant pric but, like 
producers in industry, they feel they should 
not be denied prices approximati 
of production. Wars are not 
stricting the production of nec 
cal materials. The farmers of 
producing vital materials I 
should be permitted to produce w 
striction. Prices usually decline when pro- 
duction increases. Restriction of food pro- 
duction sounds as logical to me as an order 
limiting the Army and Navy to killir but 
a vy of the enemy daily or tl ir of 
1en it Wa I ble to 
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The administration l e you believe 
that farm prices are ! u nd 
the principal threat of inflati Nothing 
could be more absurd. Food pri ? 
even up to the level of the 1920’s, and farm 
prices ‘thi year n e oni averaged out 
pari which is a level barely equal to labor’s 
minimum wage 
It i he rising uncontrolled wage 
that is the prim to our price level, 
nce wa and make up over two- 
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producers but no arguments are effective with 
man who is determined to reduce all tariffs, 
rrespective of the meriis of each case. The 
tepublican Party will have to return to power 
nd write a new tariff act. 
These are some of the issues as I see them. 
hope the Republican Party will not try to 
lodge them, but will take a straightforward 
ttitude on every one of them. These times 
re too serious for political straddling. The 
the truth, and the people are 
no mood to accept anything less 
I hope, therefore, that the Republican Party 
will make it clear to the voters of the country 
his fall that we conceive the first problem of 


pie Gaeserve 


is country to be the winning of the war at 
e earliest p ble moment. That we will 
ot h to demand any measure which 
’ essential to the successful prose- 
of the war, no matter what sacrifices 
ich measure may entail nor upon whom they 
may fall That we will grant the adminis- 
tration whatever power it needs to carry us 
to victory, but that we will hold it strictly 
accountable for the use of those powers. That 
ll not oondoggling, misman- 
on, partiality, or political op- 
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t we will never rest until we have 
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of government through these difficult 
and through the post-war period 
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nment economy and of the 
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national debt that positively 
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‘rance, and other European countries 
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Mr. President, 
to have inserted 
Appendix of the ReEcorp three 
l ncerning the subject of ex- 

n China. The edito- 
vely, from the New York 


consent 
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Times, from the Detroit Free Press, and 
from the Greenville (S. C.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 29, 
1942] 


ANNIVERSARY IN CHINA 

As the magazine Asia points out in its 
current issue, this is an anniversary in 
China. One hundred years ago today the 
treaty of Nanking was signed on the deck 
of a British battleship in the Yangtze River. 
Out of that treaty came the system of “ex- 
traterritoriality’” under which foreigners 
(Americans included) have now enjoyed for 
a full century special rights in China which 
have been humiliating to that country and 
destructive to its sovereignty. “Extraterri- 
toriality” has meant that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction, civil or crim- 
inal, over foreign citizens in China. It has 
meat that foreign business houses are not 
subject to Chinese taxation; that foreign 
premises are immune from search or seizure 
by Chinese police; that foreign criminals may 
not be arrested, detained, or imprisoned by 
Yhinese authorities. 

On various occasions in recent years the 
young Chinese Republic has attempted to 
persuade the Western Powers, which pro- 
claim themselves to be friends, to put 
an end to this humiliating system of force- 
made law which creates governments-with- 
in-a-government all over China. The best 
that it has had, from our own Government, 
is an assurance given about a year ago that 
this country “expects, when conditions of 
peace again prevail, to move rapidly, by 
processes of orderly negotiation and agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government, toward 
relinquishment of the last of certain rights 
of a special character which this country, 
together with other countries, has long pos- 
sessed in China.” 

This is a vague and unsatisfactory declara- 
tion. It is full of weasel words like “ex- 
pects to move” and “when the conditions of 
peace prevail” and “orderly negotiation” and 
“toward relinquishment.” It is no proper 
answer at all to be made to a brave and 
loyal ally fighting at our side. Since we be- 
lieve, and affirm, that a new day is coming 
when the foreigner will have no “special 
rights” in China which the citizen of China 
does not have in the western democracies, 
why do we hesitate to annul the special 
privileges which have humbled China and 
galled its people for a hundred years? It 
would be a dramatic gesture and a fine act 
of friendship—as well as a moral substitute 
for some of the bombers we have been prom- 
ising to send—if the Pres chose this 
centenniai anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty of Nanking to put an end to “extra- 
territoriality” in China so far as Americans 
concerned. 
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Senator ELrert D. THomaAs, of Utah, 
th week that th 
and Great Britain 
extraterritorial rights in China now. A 
former missionary Senator THOMAS 
is one of the few men in Congress who have 
first-hand knowledge of Oriental people 
their aspirations, their way 
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Americans, for instance, who commit crimes 
in China or are defendants in civil suits, are 
not tried in Chinese but in American courts. 
Consider for a moment our own feelings if 
China set up courts in this country to try its 
nationals who violated our laws. 

The State Department has promised to 
negotiate with the Chinese Government for 
the abolition of extraterritoriality, after the 
war. That is what Cripps promised India 
with respect to independence. Are we going 
to use “rights’’ founded on force as bargain- 
ing points to obtain future concessions from 
our gallant ally? The Chinese may suspect 
60. 

The forerunner of all the “unequal 
treaties” granting foreign powers extraterri- 
torial privileges in China was signed August 
29, 1842, aboard a British man-of-war off 
Nanking at the end of the Opium War. 

Almost to the day, 99 years later, another 
pact was signed on a British warship off 
Canada. he Atlantic Charter proclaims the 
wish of its signatories “to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

China was deprived of the sovereign right 
to absolute jurisdiction within its borders by 
British broadsides. We, and other powers, 
then moved in and demanded similar con- 
cessions. 

American life and property in China will 
be just as safe without extraterritoriality as 
with it. 

We should abandon this “fiction of inter- 
nationa) law” at once, as a free and voluntary 
admission that we mean what we say, when 
we repudiate “rights’’ obtained by force. 

The peoples of India, as well as the Chinese, 
would welcome such action as a sign that our 
professions in their regard are sincere. 


[From the Greenville (S 
21, 1942 


AFTER 100 YEARS 


Senator Exsert D. THomas of Utah re- 
mindea the Senate the other day that Au- 
gust 29 will mark the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the signing of the first extraterri- 
torial mghts agreement between Great Britain 
and China and suggested that the United 
Nations surrender all extraterritorial rights 
in China as a token of their determination 
to apply the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, now beginning its second year to the 
whole world 

Senator TH2MmaAs thinks it would be fitting 
to sign a treaty waiving these rights—which 
give foreign nations sovereignty over portions 
of Chinese territory—on the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the initiation of an arrange- 
ment which has been humiliating to the 
Chinese 

Under ordinary circumstances the signing 
of such a treaty on this date would be a fit- 
ting gesture of friendship and a means of 
assuring the Chinese people of the confidence 
and esteem of her allies among the Unitec 
Nations. But it is unfortunately true that 
China’s neighbor, India, is presently seething 
with unrest over kindred matters and the 
political leaders there could be counted on 
to seize upon anything of the kind to feed 
the fires of their own ambitions. 

Certainly China has earned the right to be 
considered among the great nations and she 
deserves the abolition of agreements which 
place ner in the position of an inferior. But 
for the good of ail concerned and the cause 
in which China’s allies are engaged with her 
it might be well to defer such consideratior 
until after the present world emergency is 
past 


China’s 


C.) News of August 
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responsible leaders are probably 
aware of the need to tread softly in such 
matters until a mcre propitious time when 
the nation’s representatives can sit down in 
peace and thresh cut their probiems without 
line Gistracuons of war. 
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We Need a New Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the September 5, 
1942, issue of the Chicago Daily Tribune 
expresses the thoughts of millions of 
anxious Americans today so well that I 
desire to place it in the Recorp for the 
consideration of my colleagues and the 
Nation as a whole. I consider the edi- 
torial a valuable contribution pointing 
the way toward substituting order for 
disorder, efficiency for inefficiency, and 
simplification for the present complicated 
confusion. It suggests a sensible plan 
whereby our war effort may be stream- 
lined and put into high gear. 

WE NEED A NEW CABINET 


The appointment of a supersupercoordi- 
nator of economic matters is expected. In 
Washington it is believed the President will 
present his plan in a message to Congress on 
Monday and in a radio address to the people 
on Monday evening. The supersupercoordi- 
nator will have jurisdiction over all wages 
and prices. He will levy war or. inflation. He 
will have a board of advisers on which the 
yovernment, business, labor, and the farmers 
will be represented as in the corporative 
state. To the supersupercoordinator the 
President will convey all the authority over 
economic matters intrusted to him in the 
various emergency laws. 

Mr. Roosevelt, so it is said, hopes that by 
relieving himself of the burden of economic 
management he can devote more of his time 
to directing the conduct of the war. 

Once again the complaints of confusion in 
Washington have become so widespread that 
Mr. Roosevelt feels that he must do some- 
thing. On similar occasions in the recent 
past he replaced the Council of Defense with 
the Office of Production Management and the 
Office of Production Management with the 
War Production Board. Other creations were 
the War Labor Board, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and a host of miscellaneous 
authorities, coordinators, and agencies, the 
very names of which are now forgotten, 
though many of them are still functioning 
and their pay rolls are growing from week to 
week 

These reshufflings accomplish nc 
cept temporarily to quiet criticism. 
weeks it becomes apparent that 
change is one of name and that thé same 
old confusion, resulting from divided au- 
thority and muddled purpose, is still with 
us. There is no reason to expect better of 
the newest propcsal. 

The President’s passion for improvisation 
has blinded him to the obvious remedy lying 
within our accustomed way of conducting 
the Government’s business. The President 
doesn’t need to invent an administrative 
structure. He has one at hand in the Cabi- 
net. It is largely because his department 
heads are unequal to their responsibilities 
that he has had to create administrative 
agencies to do their work for them. Givena 
Cabinet of intelligent, able men most of his 
difficulties would disappear. 

Look them over. The Secretary of War is 
in his dotage. The Secretary of the Treas- 
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ries. The Secretary of the Interior was an 
unsuccessful lawyer who never was able to 
earn his living. The Secretary of the Navy 
was an incompetent newspaper publisher. 
The feather-brained Secretary of Labor has 
never enjoyed the respect, to say nothing of 
the confidence, of either wing of the labor 
movement. Who ever heard of Wickard be- 
fore he got his job as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture? 

What is needed is a complete shake-up of 
the Cabinet. Its members should each pos- 
sess the intelligence, the special knowledge, 
and the executive competence to handle a big 
job. Obvious-y most of them do not measure 
up to their responsibilities, and therefore 
the President has been obliged to create new 
administrative agencies to do their work for 
them. That has made for confusion, duplica- 
tion of effort, jealousy, and waste of time 
and money. 

A new supersuperagency will not remedy 
matters, and may make them worse. What is 
needed is a simplification of the organization 
and it is unlikely that any better scheme can 
be found than that with which the American 
people are familiar. If the President will put 
competent men in the Cabinet and delegate 
authority to them, much of the needless con- 
fusion within the Government and between 
the Government and the people will auto- 
matically disappear and the prospects of a 
speedy victory will be greatly enhanced 





War Labor Board and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE: rATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1942 


M~. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include therein the following 
editorial from the Chicago Sun: 

WAR LABOR BOARD AND INFLATION 

The National War Labor Board’s decision in 
the big steel case has brought out many 
absurd comments. None is more so than the 
New York Times’ statement that the Board 
“has been the greatest wage-raising instru- 
ment ever devised.” 

In fairness and equity, there was no good 
reason why workers in big steel should not 
be granted the same wages as workers in little 
steel. The big steel operators themselves have 
long raised a loud voice for uniformity. They 
did not, in fact, oppose the wage increase. 
All they opposed was making it retroactive to 
February, and it is this part of the Board's 
decision that is being criticized 

What the Board had to decide was whether 
a broad conception of justice shou!d prevail 
cver a narrow and legalistic interpretation of 


the big steel contract with United Steel 
Workers. To grant workers in little steel a 
retroactive increase and withhold it from 
workers in big steel would have created 
a festering sense of discrimination which cer- 
tainly could not help the war effort, and 


might well hinder it. 

The battle against inflation must be fought, 
and wages make up one front of the battle. 
But it cannot be fought in a mood of hysteria. 


The fact is that the wage increases so far 
granted by War Labor Board represent a 
minute fraction of the total wage bill, so 


minute that they cannot honestly be called 
inflationary. It is also a fact that War Labor 
Board has denied increases, as well as granted 
them. In the General Cable case the Board 
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even used military power to enforce a decision 
that the workers had no raise coming. 

There are two ways to handle labor in this 
war. One is to impose upon it dictatorial 
decisions reached without a hearing and with 
no regard to simple justice. The other is 
the way of War Labor Board—the democratic 
way, in which labor, along with management 
and the public, participates. Un 
ocratic way has proved itself incapable 
contributing to victory, we would be focls to 
abandon it. 
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Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by Mark R. Byers appearing in the Wis- 
consin State Journal of Madison, Wis., 
on September 5, 1942: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(By Mark R. Byers} 

You are no different from most of the ot 
war observers if you are puzzled trying to 
figure out the angles on the removal of Ser- 
rano Suner from the Franco cabinet in Spain, 
and his demotion from the top job in the 
Spanish Falange official political party 
There are almost as many explanations as 
there are experts. The only conclusion gen- 
eral to all is that Serrano Suner having been 
a pal and worshiper of Hitler, his 
a good sign. 

Yet the Spanish loyalists refugeeing in 
Mexico doubt even that. They trust Franco 
and the Falange no more than usual, and 
suggest it may be a trick of the Fascists to 
confuse the Allies, and perhaps screen a Hitler 
maneuver. 

There have been hints that strongly 
advocated scheme for establishing a second 
front in Europe was for picking a fight with 
Spain and invading her. Portugal, long-time 
British ally although now practicing neu- 
trality, might open the gates. Fr ) may 
know more about that proposal than the ex- 
perts. 

Again, the Latin-American countries, cul- 
tivation of which on a cultural and political 
basis has been a cardinal px Franco's 


her 


] x 
removai 1S 


one 






int t 
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20Olicy, are lining up with the United Nation 
k : & UE ; 
and 


and Spanish Falange friends 
elsewhere are not popular in goo 
circles. Franco may be figuring th 
interests lie in pushing Hitler to arm's 


in Cuba 
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RUSSIA LOSING CAMPAIGN BUT MAY SAVE THE WAR 


Russia’s doing mighty well considering 
but the men and materials to smash back 
the Axis machine before Stalingrad and 
the Caucasus just are noton hand. The Naz 
are giving this campaign everythi they 


have, without the slightest regard to losses 
The butcher Von Bock is li 
nickname, and probably will be in Stalingrad 
before long—at a cost which the Nazis can’t 
afford. 

It’s obvious that Hitler is following the 
simple strategy of reaching a winter line that 
can be held defensively, hoping to release a 
considerable force from the eastern front f 
operations elsewhere. The prcespects are that 
he will succeed, but it’s a good guess that his 
hope of thus neutralizing the Russian Army 
will not materialize. Tha his hope, too, 


Ving up t nis 
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last winter. Then he strained every nerve 
long past the time that caution counseled sit- 
ting down in winter lines, to take Moscow. 
He’s doing the same thing with Stalingrad, 
with a better prospect. 

The Russians came back with a winter 
offensive that clicked. They will probably do 
the same thing again, for their armies are 
not shattered, even though defeated by the 
weight of men and metal the Germans are 
pouring into the attack. However, loss of the 
Volga, chief transportation artery for central 
Russia, is more serious. It will mean that 
shipments of materials from the United States 
and Great Britain will have to be stepped up 
fast to keep the Russian Army going. 

Meanwhile German losses are frightful, 
and there are some indications that the Nazis 
are beginning to run short. Troops have 
been brought from the west, and it is claimed 
that air squadrons recently with Rommel in 
Africa have been located on the Russian front. 
Air defense of Germany itself is much 
weake1 

The Russians are losing this campaign, but 
with their terrific toll of Nazis and the time 
r great fight gave the Allies for getting 
machine into high gear, they 


5 





their own wal 


may have saved the war 
ROMMEL RECOILS WHILE ALLIES ADD STRENGTH 
Rommel’s withdrawal in Egypt does not 


save Alexandria or end the battle of the west- 
ern desert 

Rommel evidently attacked because he had 
to, not because he was ready to drive home a 





knock-out blow 
So he struck, hoping to find some advan- 





ts that could be exploited before he was too 
far outnumbered. Apparently he didn’t find 
it, and found the main Allied defenses too 
strong 

R e again, however. He's a 
gamit nows that if he doesn’t risk 
all his chips soon there will be too many 
Allied chips to give him a chance. 

This i 1 vital. If the British can swing 
back s f Libya and perhaps into 
Tuni Itz will t virtually out of the 
war and the Mediterranean will again be a 
B 1 SE And Hitler’s grandiose plan for 

reat pincer movement upon the Middle 
I t 1 be frustrated for keeps 
AN | S IN LINES FOR GREAT OFFENSIVE 

Something big is up in the Japanese war 
are but it’s ill a guess what it is to b 
J best b tl considered, is that 

lan is preparing to jump into Siberia. At 

e she is } ly withdrawing forces not 

only in China, but also in the southwest 

} i They are going somewhere, and 

Jap must regard is of supreme impor- 

nce nce she risking the loss of so much 
conquered ter V 

Gel il MacA ur, who is an offensive 
fighte v n I slow to explore and ex- 
} J f hdr 
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A Preelection Statement 
REMARKS 
OF 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1942 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
is passing through the greatest and the 
most serious crisis that it has ever been 


called upen to face during its entire his- 
The times that try men’s souls are 


Lory. 





upon us. These times demand the serv- 
ices of the greatest men to be found in 
the Nation, regardless of party affilia- 
tion; men of character, men of strength, 
men of honor, men whose platform 
promises mean something, men whose 
platform utterances cannot be passed off 
nonchalantly as campaign oratory. The 
type of men we need today in public of- 
fice is well described in the poem: 
WANTED 
(By G. J. Holland) 
God, give us men! A time like this demands 
strong minds, 
Great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking! 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps. 


Mr. Speeker, during these trying times 
I believe the people are entitled to know 
before election how we stand on the im- 
portant issues of the day; therefore, as 
one Member of Congress, I want to go 
on record on the following: 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


We are engaged in the greatest war, 
the most savage conflict that has ever 
rent the globe in the history of man. 
Our liberties are threatened; our repub- 
lican form of government and our Amer- 
ican way of life menaced. In these try- 
ing days our Government is entitled to 
the unstinted support of every political 
party, every organization, every citizen. 
I pledge that support and declare it to 
be the duty of every American, regardless 
of party, to make every sacrifice and 
perform every service within his power 


to achieve the victory that means so 
much to civilization. Realizing that 
those who win the war will determine the 


terms of peace, we should spare no efforts 
until success is achieved, the Axis Powers 
utterly crushed, and their military power 
entirely destroyed. 

ION 


THE NATIONAL SITUAT 


Our boys are fighting and dying on the 
battle fronts of the world to protect, de- 
fend, and perpetuate America and Amer- 
icanism. We must likewise protect, de- 


fend, and perpetuate Americanism at 
home. If we sacrifice our American 


form of Government, our American way 
of life, and our American standard of 
living, we shall have lost the peace, re- 
gardless of whether or not we have won 
the war. That must not be. Therefore, 
I repudiate the New Deal program of 
planned economy and regimentation. 
No government of free-men should be 
permitted to determine and control the 
lives of its citizens. We must not per- 
mit necessary wartime controls to be- 
come a permanent part of our national 
system of government. 
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WORLD POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


To establish permanent peace should 
be our ultimate objective. With con- 
ditions and alliances changing as the 
war progresses, any definite post-war 
proposals at this time would be prema- 
ture. However, I believe that consistent 
with our republican form of government, 
the United States, as soon as hostilities 
have ceased, should initiate, encourage, 
and participate in some form of an in- 
ternational organization that shall have 
the power to provide a just method of 
settling international disputes and to en- 
force its decrees. The world must be 
spared another devastating war. 





Issues of the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my fre- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio speech: 


Dear radio friends, I come tonight to talk 
with you for a brief 15 minutes about a few 
vital issues confronting us in these serious 
and difficult days. It would be highly im- 
proper to discuss partisan politics—even 
politics itself as generally understood. It is 
true that tomorrow is primary day. But my 
only suggestion to you is that you be sure to 
exercise this high privilege and cast your 
votes for those whom you, after careful con- 
sideration of the facts and records, believe 
will serve the best interests of the State and 
Nation. I was quite convinced early this 
year that you folks at home were more inter- 
ested in candidates spending their money in 
War bonds and stamps than in expensive bill- 
boards and advertising matter displaying 
their appealing faces. My brief visit recently 
to the Fourth District clearly confirmed this 
conviction. You, my friends, are interested 
in winning an early and complete victory 
over the Axis. This can best be done by 
having real unity among our civilian popu- 
lation as well as in our fighting forces. Is 
unity secured by continually berating the 
honest convictions of a host of Americans 
before Pearl Harbor? This might be counter- 
acted by the fact that certain groups were 
permitted even up to December 7, 1941, to 
ship oil and scrap iron to Japan not only to 
destroy the helpless Chinese but also to pre- 
pare for use later against our own boys. Also, 
it might be cited that Government Officials 
were permitting Japanese fishermen to poach 
in Alaskan waters and secure most valuable 
information for mapping the Aleutians. The 
slogan “Before Pearl Harbor” does not create 
unity. It is what we are now doing since 
Pearl Harbor that everlastingly counts and 
will make for unity. 

To win the war we must have a unified 
fighting force. To be invincible we must 
have cooperation between the two important 
war agencies. The jealousy between them 
and their quarrels have for decades been too 
conspicuous. We have a common enemy to 
fight. Let these two arms of our fighting 
machine unite for the duration. More than 
this, we must take a leaf out of the 3-year 
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war book of Europe and Africa. The outstand- 


ing victories have been by the air force. We 
have procrastinated. “Billy” Mitchell was 
persecuted for proposing and urging the only 
method of winning in modern warfare. I 
supported his program more than 3 years 
ago. His disciples are Rickenbacker, Al Wil- 
liams, Seversky, and Ziff. It is tragic, how+ 
ever, that even today there are some brass 
hats and ancient mariners who belittle the 
books entitled “Victory Through Air Power” 
and “The Coming Battle of Germany.” You 
people of America must demand that this 
most powerful and important third arm of 
our fighting force be organized and built up 
to exceed anything that the Axis can produce. 
This alone will insure victory. 

We not only need soldiers and sailors and 
equipment, but we need also food and cloth- 
ing. These are just necessary to win a 
war. Farmers have been urged to produce, 
produce, produce. They have loyally and 
patriotically responded to this appeal and the 
yields are the greatest in decades. Then, 
why ali this red tape and priorities before 
they can get implements harvest and 
materials to build storage houses for those 
crops? Bureaucratic control has run ram- 
pant in Washington, D. C. There is waste 
of time, waste of energy, and waste of funds 
going on right here while farmers are labor- 
ing 16 and 17 hours daily to produce and 
harvest crops. I saw my neighbors in Benton 
County doing this very thing. 

You people, the rank and file through- 
out America, are sacrificing, are paying taxes, 
are purchasing bonds and stamps, are going 
the limit to produce. You demand that red 
tape in our bureaus be cut, that clockwatch- 
ing by Federal employees be forgotten, that 
waste and inefficiency be eliminated, that 
excess profits be confiscated, and that all 
strikes by all groups be prohibited for the 
duration. We have before us the most gi- 
guntic task of our national existence. Our 
very form of government and our sacred in- 
stitutions are in the gravest danger of de- 
struction. This is not the time to quibble 
about our petty personal rights and priv- 
ileges. Let us rather face the realities and 
shoulder our responsibilities. Today is the 


as 


to 


acceptable time, not tomorrow—tomorrow 
may be too late. 
We are engaged in the most devastating 


war of all history. The enemy is shrewd and 
ruthless—also prepared and formidable. We 
can, we must, we will win a complete victory 
over the Axis as early as possible. To do this 
an all-out war is absolutely necessary. This 
was Grant's program in the late Civil War, 
and it became an invincible conquering vic- 
torious policy which crushed the enemy. It 
may be grim, it may be ruthless, but such is 
war, and we must face these realities. 

The four freedoms are based on our Dec- 
laration of Independence and Bill of Rights 
They are quite similar to, almost identical 
with, Wilson’s 14 points. All of us can 
heartily subscribe to these. There are no 
trade barriers between States although each 
is sovereign in its own right. When this war 
is over let us hope that all nations may (like 
cur States) cooperate on a common level as 
far as trade is concerned. 

How to avoid inflation is a very important 
but also a difficult problem. It is being care- 
fully studied by high officials both in the Con- 
gress and the administration. I would favor 
a ceiling on prices of all commodities, on 
wages, and on profits. The purchase of bonds 
and stamps and the collection of taxes for 
the current quarters of the year would aid 
materially. 

I favor a commodity dollar and would make 
real wealth the basis of our currency. Our 
whole financial system needs revamping so 
as to stabilize the currency, making a dollar 
in purchasing power as nearly the same to- 


morrow as it is today or was yesterday. 





We should plan now for the future so that 
at the close of this war constructive, worth- 
while Federal projects can be started at once 
to engage the unemployed which private en- 
terprise cannot provide jobs for. This will be 
far better than a dole, which only encourages 
idleness. 

Private monopolies are always threats to 
small business enterprises. Nothing is more 
tragic right now in our war effort than the 
crushing to the wall and putting out of exist- 
ence of the small businessman. Our coun- 
try’s success is founded upon the small indi- 
vidual farmer and businessman. Evidently 
we have failed to control monopolies. We 
should prohibit their organization 

I would suggest that capital and labor 
Government take a leaf out of the book of 
Sweden’s labor system. They have ) strikes 
there. Capital and labor cooperate not only 
for the good of the producers and consum 
but also for their own mutual benefit 

In all my political career, both at Olympia 
and in Washington, D. C., 1 have urged and 
supported an old-age pension system which 
would permit these senior citizens to live in 
decency and comfort and without any dread 
of their declining years. I shall continue to 
do so. 

My record on the public-power 
too well known in our State to need explana- 
tion. Electric power is as necessary in these 
modern days as is air and water. No private 
monopoly has any right to charge the exorbi- 
tant rates prevalent when no competition i: 
available. Coulee Dam and Bonneville are 
monuments to the wisdom of those who favor 
public power and without them now we 
could not carry on production for our war 
efforts. 

When that immortal document, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, was being drafted, it 
was urged by certain statesmen that property 
rights be included as one of the inalienable 
rights of man. Thomas Jefferson, the great- 
est American that ever lived and the cham- 
pion of the common people wrote these im- 
perishable words: “Among these are life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” I do 
believe in property rights and the protection 
of them, but far above and beyond these c-e 
the three named by Jefferson. If these three 
are guaranteed and maintained, property 
rights will be protected. 

With our modern machine methods pro- 
duction both on the farm and in the factory 
is more than sufficient to provide abundantly 
for all our people. If they are all kept em- 


and 


n¢ 


ers 


issue is 


ployed on a high standard of living, con- 
sumption of these products will continue 


stable. The difficult problem is the matter 
of marketing. Too much waste, too un- 
reasonable rates, too large profits cause our 
distribution system to be not only a farce 
but a continuing menace. We must devise 
some system whereby we can get the pro- 
ducer and consumer closer together and still 
retain enough of the middleman to make 
the contact. Here let me emphasize that the 


two former are the most important. They 
must not; as in the past, be subject and 


inferior to the distributor. Cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit to the producer 
and reasonable prices to the consumer must 


be established and maintained to in any way 
approach a just distribution of goods 
I believe so much in the program of “pro- 





duction for use” that I introduced several 
years ago a bill for that purpose. Our extreme 
individualistic profit system has resulted in 
“the economic paradox of poverty in 


midst of plenty.” I am heartily in 





the 
favor of a 
system which will reward genius, initiative, 
and efficiency according to merit 
room for this in a democracy. But there is 


There is 


neither sanity nor justice in permitting that 
system to build up huge fortunes while mil- 
lions of deserving citizens are living in want 


and misery. ith 


In this splendid country w 





our limitless natural resources, cur excel'ent 
form of government and our highly efficient 
and trained people, it is not only our privi- 
lege but our duty to solve this mic 
problem, the solution cf which is so neces- 
sary to our welfare and security. When this 
war is over and a just and lasting peace is 
assured let us use our best 

to make this land of ours the finest place in 
which to make our homes and li 

comfort, and happiness 


econ 


intellect and effort 





May I reiterate that tomorrow, primary 
election day, it is your cuty to vote 1s S 
much a duty to vote as it is to produce—just 
as much a duty as it is for our boys to figh 
Let us show the peoples of the earth that 
true democracy can function and d 1 
the best interests of all the peo} D . 
ships boast of their t rv 
success. Let us quie tel e 





our strength and perm 


Investigation of the Membership of Fed- 
eral Employees in Subversive Organi- 
zations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. NOAH M. MASOD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following letter sent 
to Speaker RAYBURN by Hon. MarTIN DIEs, 
of Texas: 


SEPTEMEER 3, 1942 
The Honorable Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
The Capitol, Washingt« D.C 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The Attorney Gen- 


eral has placed before you a report on his - 

vestigation of the membership of 

Government employees in subversive organi 

zations. I am compelled to charge that the 
f 





Attorney General has utterly failed to carry 
out the mandate of the Congress as exp ed 
in Public Law No. 135 of the Seventy-seventh 


Congress. Instead of fulfilling the mandate 
of the Congress, the Attorney General has 
issued a meaningless conglomeration of 
tistics set in a framework of general 
sions which are either totally irrelevant 
issues involved or dangerous to 
safety of this country if applied 
ment in the Federal Government 
analysis of the Attorney General 
show wherein and in manne 
failed tc carry out his responsibilities 

1. Public Law No. 135 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress instructed the De} 
of Justice to “investigat employees of 
every department, agency, and 


the internal 





what 


irtment 
the 


independent 











establishment of the Fed eT nr 
who are members of sul ! - 
tions or advocate the overthrow of the Fed- 
eral Government, and report its findings to 
Congress.” The Attorney Gener h 

done this What he did do was to write a 
letter on October 7, 1941, asking ir com-~ 
mittee to send him a list of the employee f 
the Federal Government who were membe 
of subversive organizations Our 

compiled largely from memberc’iip records 
which the committee had obtained by sub- 
pena and were icentified a ich - 
cials of the organizations involvec i 


received this list from us, it appears t 
Attorney General set forth t ( 
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> make a thorough investiga- 
port to Congress on the Federal 
t employees who are members of 
oreanizi ons 
vice employed by the Attorney 
the attempt to discredit the list 
rded to him at his request is 
only two of those whose 
d have been discharged 
as a result his (the Attor- 
vestigation and his report 
ntal heads in the Govern- 
hat their superiors ha 
vo persons whose 
st may mean several things 


n the list itself. 


e 


iously upon the 
sincerity of the Attorney 
departmental heads 
e their subordinates 
vidence of their pro- 
be 
r. Speaker, to the 
u of Investiga- 
cepartmental heads car- 
mendations whatever. Dis- 
the responsibility of the 
heads themselves Further- 
possession of conclusive proof 
of those whose names we submitted 
torney General were put under 
ong pressure to resign “voluntarily” many 
weeks before the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation ever began its investigations under the 
mandate of Public Law No. 135. For example, 
there was the case of a departmental head 
mself who was publicly on record as advo- 
ating the violent overthrow of the United 
States Government A few days after we 
ubmitted our list to the Attorney General, 
his departmental head voluntarily gave up 
lis $8,000 salary. According to the Attorney 
reneral’s report, 97 of the persons whose 
umes appeared on our list were “no longer 
mployed by the Federal Government.” The 
orney General’s report does not state that 
they were not in the employ of the Federal 
Government at the time we submitted their 
names. Why and how they left their Govern- 
ment employment is a mystery so far as the 
Attorney General’s report is concerned. But 
f two things I am sure, and for these things 
indisputable proof, they were on 
he Federal Government pay roll at or about 
1e time we submitted their names to the 
Attorney General, and they were all affiliated 
with subversive organizations which were 
designated as such by the Attorney General. 
Knowing, as I do, the case of the depart- 
mental head cited above who resigned volun- 
tarily, I cannot exclude the possibility of a 
gigantic ruse in the form of forced “volun- 
tary”’ resignations of 97 persons whose names 
appeared on our list, before their cases were 
’ sidered by the Federal Bureau of 


investigators 


4 

I can offer 
t e 
t 


attention, Mr. Speaker, 
) ney General’s report 

he cases of 100 of the persons 
deparmental heads have to 

» findings of his investigation. 
this is a sad commentary 

a n which the administrative 
vernment agencies have offered 
igation. Knowing, as I do, the 
ition of departmental 
in the Federal Government to shield 
subordinates, regardless of 
sive activities, I cannot exclude 
that these 100 cases inciude 

t flagrant cases of employees 
and hard for the Com- 
organizations.” Let 
General provide the Congress 
the departmental heads who 


strong dispo some 
heads 


nd their 


i long 


tx erst 
y’s “fron 





have thus thumbed their noses at this investi- 
gation of their departmental subordinates 

4. The Attorney General appears to think 
it a matter of noteworthy importance that 
out of a total of 501 cases on which he has 
reported to departmental heads, only two 
have resulted in dismissal from Government 
service. The Attorney General does not shed 
the smallest ray of light on what his report 
to these departmental heads contained in 
these 501 cases. Did he find that the em- 
ployees invoived were indeed members of 
subversive organizations? There is no answer 
to that question in the Attorney General’s 
report. On my part, I am prepared to charge 
and prove beyond any doubt that in sub- 
stantially all of the 501 cases the employees 
were affiliated with subversive organizations, 
and as a corollary to that proposition to 
level the indictment against these depart- 
mental heads that they do not care a two- 
pence how much their subordinates engage 
in the activities of the “front organizations” 
of the Communist Party. I can submit con- 
clusive proof that many of these 501 em- 
ployees have been affiliated with three or 
more subversive organizations I may point 
out in this connection that the hands of 
many departmental heads are tied. Their 
own Government jobs would hardly be worth 
a nickel if they ordered whoiesale dismissals 
on account of their subordinates’ affiliations 
with subversive organizations and thereby 
proved the truthfulness of our charges that 
the Communist Party has obtained many 
Government positions for its fellow travelers. 

5. One of the most important aspects of 
this whole problem has been entirely ig- 
nored in the Attorney General’s report. 
Wholly apart from the guilt or innocence of 
the individual Government employee who 
has been affiliated with the subversive or- 
ganizations of the Communist Party, there 
stands the all-important question of the de- 
gree to which the Communist Party and its 
“front organizations” have been able to pene- 
trate into and influence the ranks of the 
Federal Government’s personnel. If the At- 
torney General had said frankly in his re- 
port to the Congress that so many Govern- 
ment employees have been affiliated with 
this Communist “front organization” and so 
many with that, the Congress would have 
before it some indication of the magnitude 
of the problem of Communist influence in 
Washington. As the Attorney General’s re- 
port stands, we have nothing that remotely 
bears on this question. 

6. In his very able decision on the case of 
Harry Bridges, the Attorney General had the 
following to say concerning the “front or- 
ganizations” of the Communist Party: “Tes- 
timony on ‘front organizations’ showed that 
they were represented to the public for some 
legitimate reform objective, but actually 
used by the Communist Party to carry on 
its activities pending the time when the 
Communists believe they can seize power 
through revolution.” Mr. Speaker, that is a 
succinct and altogether true statement con- 
cerning the sinister character of the “front 
organizations” of the Communist Party. 
Holding that view of these organizations, 
the very least which the Attorney General 
could have done in the report which he has 
just submitted to you was to state what his 
investigations disclosed as to the number of 
employees of the Federal Government who 
have been affiliated with such sinister or- 
ganizations. He has not done that. In fact, 
there is not one word of information on that 
all-important point in his alleged investi- 
gation. Unless and until the Attorney Gen- 
eral conveys to the Congress the results of 
his investigation on this fundamental point, 
he has not made a report of his findings in 
any true sense of the word. As a matter of 
fact, the present report of the Attorney 
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General which has been placed before you 
takes an altogether different tone concerning 
the “front organizations” of the Communist 
Party. In his Bridges decision, these or- 
ganizations are clearly described as the in- 
struments of the Communist Party for the 
ultimate overthrow by force and violence of 
the Government of the United States. In his 
present report to the Congress, these same 
organizations are so innocuous that member- 
ship in them is wholly consistent with the 
highest qualifications for employment by the 
Federal Government. 

7. In his decision on the Bridges case, the 
Attorney General did not hesitate to name the 
“front organizations” of the Communist Party 
which were in any way related to the Bridges 
matter. In that connection he named the 
Workers’ Alliance, the International Labor 
Defense, and the American League Against 
War and Fascism. In his present report to 
the Congress he indicates that certain organi- 
zations were designated by him as “sub- 
versive,” but their names are withheld from 
the Congress. In view of the fact that the 
Attorney General has so clearly pronounced 
upon the dangerous and subversive character 
of the Communist Party's front organizations, 
and in view of the fact that he rightly holds 
that innocent persons are sometimes drawn 
into the activities of these organizations, it 
is strange that he should fail to communicate 
the names of these organizations to the Con- 
gress. Such information would have con- 
tributed not only to the enlightenment of the 
Congress but also to the protection of the 
Federal Govern: t employees who unwit- 
tingly aSsociate themselves with subversive 
groups. I fee] :t incumbent on me to reveal 
the names of tnice organizations which the 
Attorney General himself designated as sub- 
versive for the purposes of this very investi- 
gation upon which he has now reported. 

The following is the Attorney General’s 
own list of subversive organizations which fall 
in the category of front organizations of the 
Communist Party: 

American League Against War and Fascism. 

American League for Peace and Democracy. 

American Peace Mobilization. 

American Youth Congress. 

League of American Writers. 

National Committee for the Defense of Po- 
litical Prisoners. 

National Committee for People’s Rights. 

National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties. 

National Negro Congress. 

Washington Cooperative Bookshop. 

Washington Committee for Democratic 
Action 

The foregoing organizations, 11 in number, 
together with the Communist Party itself, 
making 12 in all, are the subversive organiza- 
tions referred to on pages 11 and 12 of the 
second section of the Attorney General’s 
report. 

8. I should like to point out that to my 
own knowledge approximately 400 of these 
Government employees who were allegedly 
investigated by the Attorney General know- 
ingly affiliated themselves with the American 
League for Peace and Democracy and the 
American Peace Mobilization, two front or- 
ganizations of the Communist Party which 
are somewhat familiar to the public generally. 
I should also like to remind you, Mr. Speaker, 
that the American League for Peace and 
Democracy is the same front organization 
which had Earl Browder as its vice president 
and numerous other Communist func- 
tionaries on its national executive commit- 
tee. To give you a thorough insight into 
the nature of this organization, I quote 
from the program of the League as follows: 

“It (the American League) proposes a plan 
of action at the specific points where the war 
machine can and must be stopped. It builds 
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on the fact that the conduct of war depends 
upon many tnen and women—those who 
run the mines and factories, railroads, and 
ships that manufacture and transport sup- 
plies for war, those who create and distrib- 
ute war propaganda in schools and press, in 
churches and on the air, the farmers who 
raise the focd supplies, and the millions of 
men, women, and children in all walks of 
life who make it possible—or impossible— 
for a nation to wage war. By withdrawing 
their services and support, these masses of 


people—industrial, middle class, agricul- 
tural—can stall the war machine in its 
tracks.’ 


From the foregoing quotations, it is evident 
that this organization was not only Com- 
munist but was engaged in treasonable ac- 
tivities. The same was true of the American 
Peace Mobilization which, you will recall, 
spent much time picketing the White House, 
opposing lend lease and preparedness, setting 
up committees to instruct draftees how to 
avoid the draft, and engaging in other des- 
picable forms of sabotage of our prepared- 
ness program. his was all done upon direct 
instructions from the Communist Party. 
Now, the Attorney General's report completely 
exonerates those Government employees who 
were affiliated with these two organizations, 
and, as I review the Attorney General's re- 
port, I can come only to the conclusion that 
what he has done in effect is to give a license 
to every Government employee to engage in 
any Communist subversive activity so long as 
he does not go to the extent of actually 
carrying publicly a paid-up membership card 
in the Communist Party. 

9. Included in the Attorney General's 
“Findings of Fact” in his decision on the 
case of Harry Bridges, is one which reads as 
follows: “That the Communist Party of the 





United States of America, from the time of 
its inception to the present time, is an or- 
ganization ‘* * * advising, advocating, 
and teaching the overthrow by force and 
violence of the Government of the United 
States.” In view of this unequivocal state- 
ment of fact by the Attorney General, it 
is astonishing that he has not proceeded 
against the Communist Party. It is even 


more astonishing, if that be possible, that he 
now dismisses so flippantly the fact that hun- 
dreds of employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been affiliated with numerous or- 
ganizations that are under the direct control 
of the Communist Party and, to use the At- 
torney General's own language, are “actually 
used by the Communist Party to carry on its 
activities pending the time when the Com- 
munists believe they can seize power through 
revolution.” 

10, Finally, Mr. Speaker, I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that representatives of the 
Department of Justice appeared before t 
Senate Committee on appropriations t 





the elimination from Public Law No 
the provision calling for this investiga 
upon which the Attorney General has now 


reported. The Department of Justice has not 
at any time been in favor of this inquiry into 
the subversive activities of Federal Govern- 
ment employees. Now that the investigation 
has been almost completed, the Attorney Gen- 
eral brands it as a sort of inquisitorial pro- 
cedure. In view of this opposition, it t 
trange that nothing but attempts to 
mmittee has resulted from the 
ment’s expenditure of $100,000 

In facts which I have cite 
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view of the 


respectfully urge that the Congress reject the 
report of the Attorney General as having 
failed utterly to fulfill the mandate 


Department of Justice ul 





No. 135. 
Respectfully yours 
MART LIE 
Member of C ess, 
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Shades of 1898 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
| N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following short article 
from the Oregon Journal of August 13, 
1942: 

SHADES OF 1898 
(The boys of the old Second Oregon Vol- 
|; unteer Infantry are going to hold a reunion 
} at Laurelhurst Park next Sunday afternoon, 
beginning at 1 o’clock. They will have all 


| their folks with them, but, nevertheless, a 
|} shadow falls upon what otherwise would 
| be a glad occasion brightened by memory. 


What the heroes of the and 


Philippines 
Manila won by capiure on August 13, 1898, 
has been lost—for a little while. The Jap, 


| 

| 

a harsher master than the Spaniard, has 
taken over—temporarily. Liberty has beer 
brought to a pause. Here Colonel Willis 


tells of the special interest of the veterans 
|} of the Spanish War and the Philippine In- 

surrection in the present batile of the Pa- 
cific.) 

(By Col. Percy Willis, 

Second Battalion, 

teer Infantry) 

The Second Oregon Volunteers were a part 
of the first military expedition that ever 
left the shores of the United States of Amer- 
ica. We left Portland in early May 1898, 
going by train to San Francisco. We left 
} San Francisco the latter part of that month, 
|} bound for Manila. The expedition consisted 
| of the Fourteenth United States Regular In- 
fantry, the Second Oregon Volunteer In- 
fantry, and the First California Volunteer 
Infantry. The expedition was commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, United 
States Volunteers, well known in Portland 

We were the first American troops to enter 


retired, former major, 
Second Oregon 


Sta 
voiun- 





Honolulu, where we were accorded a great 
welcome. Ve were joined there by the 
United States cruiser Charleston, which ac- 
companied us to Manila We entered the 
harbor of Guam about 3,000 miles west of 
| Honolulu, without opposition We made 
prisoner the Governor of Guam and took 
him and his garrison to Manila with us 


of Manila, 
of about 1 


Arriving in 
the Spanish 


we found 


»000 men 


the bay 


garrison 








| being blockaded by the American fleet under 
| Admiral Dewey. Dewey had already destroyed 

the Spanish fleet, the wrecks of which were 
| scattered around in the bay and could read- 
ily be seen by us. 

Other American troops rapidly came to 
reinforce us. Nearly all of the Western States 
were represented by regiments. The whole 
army was placed nder ti ( mand of 
Maj. Gen. Wesley Merri “tnited States Army 
and a brilliant cavalry leader of ti Civil 
War. 

On August 13, 1898, Manil lered 
The Second Oregon Regiment had the honor 
of being the first regiment to enter the v ed 
city. A detachment of Company A of our 
regiment had the coveted distinction of haul- 
ing down the Spanish flag from its position 
on the wall of the city and h ed Old Glory 

Later peace was formally declared between 
Spain and the United States, our G - 
ment paying Spain $15,000,000 for the is- 
lands. This arrangement was not satisfac- 

tory to the Filipino leaders, who desired ou 
| Government to turn over the isla t hem. 
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This disagreement resulted in war February 


4, 1899. 


The Second Oregon Volunteers took an 
active part in the campaigns which followed, 
which ended in the complete rout of the 


Filipino armies commanded by Gen. Emilio 
Aguinaldo. 

Then followed a period of peace 
perity for the islands. Self 
free public schools were given to the peopl 
The islands bloomed. 

Then came Pear] Harbor and the dastardly 
attack by the Japanese. Manila was attacked 
the same day. Guam, too, was attacked, as 
were also Midway and Wake Islands. Manila 
and Corregidor fell after a heroic defense. 
The Japs have occupied three small Aleutian 
islands. 

The war is on in earnest. The 
of the Second Oregon will not be satisfied 
until Japan is made to yield up all the 
islands she has taken. We want her to give 
up also China, Manchuria, Korea, Formosa, 
Indochina, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore. We want her to- 
tally disarmed, and lastly we want her war 
leaders tried by a military commission of the 
Allied Powers and duly punished. 


and 


vernment 


pros- 
pre 





anda 





veterans 





Air Power Proves Its Superiority; People 
Recognize Its Leadership; Aviation 
Training Needed 


TENSION OF REM 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


DYva 
mo 


EX’ 


( 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following signifi- 
cant newspaper material from the Pitts- 
burgh Press of September 5, 1942: 

GETTING AIR-MINDED 
America’s military and transportation fu- 


tures both lie in the ail 

The primary weapon in this war is air- 
power 

The impetus being given the airplane 


the necessities of war will provide us witl 
unbelievably 
portation after the war 


oun ‘ f » ty 
expanded system \« air trans- 











One day some genius, or a group of geniuse 
may develop some new gadget that will rele- 
gate the airplane t he “h f d buggy” 
happy hunting ground 

But more likely ve SE t 1 , 
developments will be improvem l - 
pansions in aircraft. At least 1 pr 

il) be the case for the x ! 
more 

bo tne ir- 1dit ni c r 
formulated by S e edu t 
a pl cal pr n for < 
and evidence of e enlightened | 
the Pennsyl hool ac t 

A special committee rec mer ( 
the high sehcol cur ula 
turned th heavy emi 

nd ‘ ! two | 
aviation is founds 

The committee | : inst I n 
high schools a well-rounded cou f pre- 
flight instruction, cover su l 1 
as milit aviation, aircraft ru f - 
dynamics, power plants, communi 
meteorology, naviga 1 glid 

These are essential courses t 1 under- 
tand of uviation, whether tl student 
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ever hopes to fly or not. The chances are a 
majority of the rising generation eventually 
will fiy, but even those who don’t will profit 
by more than a casual] education in aviation, 
since it promises to become a dominant factor 
in world life after the war. 

Most of the older generation grew up with 
the auto, but acquired only a hit-and-miss, 
hand-to-mouth sort of auto education. Even 
the best auto operators have scant knowledge 
ot the rudiments which make the contrap- 
tion go. 

Pittsburgh already has established aero- 
nautical courses in the high schools. The 
late Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, recognized the trend of young minds 
to aviation and in 1939 set up the first model 
airplane building classes in the Nation at 
Latimer Junior High School. 

Last winter regular aviation ground school 
courses were inaugurated in 11 of the city's 
high schools and in June more than 600 stu- 
dents graduated with a working knowledge of 
planes and airmanship. 

By teaching high-school students the basic 
principles of aeronautics we not only will be 
preparing a great class of ready-made candi- 

for military flying, if it is needed in the 
w years, but will be laying the ground- 
world leadership in a vast post-war 
y which gives every prospect of domi- 
yur commerce, economics, and world- 


be important for all citizens to un- 
aviat And if it is instilled in the 
I ne I a practical, scientific 
so much the better. 


m on 


wT. 


ACKER SEES NEED For 300,000 PirLots— 
20,000,000 MErcHANICS AND SOLDIERS ALSO 
REQUIRED, FAMED FLIER Says 
Eddie Rick- 

War ace and president of 
nes, who completed a 15,000- 
ile tour of combat units in the United 
ites, said iast night that America would 
d 300,000 pilots to win the war 

Captain Rickenbacker said 
tion would need 5,000,000 mechanics 
its Air Force and another 15,000.000 
n the ground forces. The number of 
not too high,” the 
the duty of every 
educational force to see 
16 years old up are put into 

Air Force.’ 


Cuicaco, September 5—Capt 
enhacker, 


World 


Eastern Ail 


idition 


C addressed the Army 
nical Training School in Chi- 
d a Nation-wide radio ad- 
serted that “plane for plane, there 
on in the worid that can touch th 
predicted that the 

ver would result 


air transporta 
I 


The idea 
equal with the Army 
ning to take root in 
ming 
who have hear 

d against 
ntroversial 


the ma} 


The Royal Air Force in England and the 
Luftwaffe in Germany both enjoy independ- 
ent status. While the American Army and 
Navy each have their air corps, there is no 
unified air force under a single commander 
or department at present. 

The attitude of the layman toward a sepa- 
rate air force has been measured by the in- 
stitute in a survey which was limited to those 
voters who said they had followed the dis- 
cussions that have been going on about the 
subject. Slightiy under half (44 percent) 
said they had followed these discussions. 

Among those who had indicated a famili- 
arity with the issue, the division of sentiment 
is as follows: 

Percent 
Favor of separate air 
Opposed 
Undecided 


A substantial number of those who favor 
the idea believe that only through the estab- 
lishment of a separate air arm will the coun- 
try be able to give the proper emphasis to 
modern sky fighting. 

WANT AIR-MINDED DIRECTION 

This thought is expressed by one voter in 
these words: 

“That’s the only way we'll ever give full 
weight to the power of modern air forces in 

artime.” 

MORE SQUABBLING FEARED 

Some voters also contend that by setting 
up a separate command our air forces will be 
led and directed solely by air-minded officers, 
instead of by “admirals or generals who may 
have had little experience with flying.” 

The contention of those opposed to a sep- 
arate air arm, however, is that it might con- 
tribute further to the rivalry between the 
armed forces. 

“As it is now,” said one voter, “the Army 
and Navy are always squabbling with each 
other. If we created a third department, 
there would be just that much more squab- 
bling.” 

Some military experts oppose a separate 
air force on the ground that making the 
change during wartime would disrupt Army 
and Navy organization to such an extent that 
it might delay the war effort 

The idea of a separate air force is actually 
not a new proposal. Twenty years ago Gen. 
William (Billy) Mitchell campaigned for a 
single Department of National Defense, with 
three coequal branches of Army, Navy, and 
Air 


The War Effort of New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 9, 1942 


Mr. BLCOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
o extend my remarks in the REecorp, I 
include therein the following address by 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand, the 
Right Honorable Peter Fraser, before an 
executive meeting of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Thursday, September 3, 
1942: 

It is 3 years today since the Dominion of 
New Zealand in association with other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions entered into the war against Nazi Ger- 
many, and though the country I represent 
is small, it has, I belie. made a contribu- 


of some vali toward th 


Wednesday 
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of the war, and a contribution certainly not 
disproportionate to its size and its resources 
in manpower and materials. 

I would like very briefly to refer to our 
war effort under two main headings: One, 
our armed forces, and the other, production 
of essential foodstuffs, raw materials, and 
supplies. 

From the outset men for the armed serv- 
ices have been recruited and trained as speed- 
ily as the equipment situation would allow. 
Within 4 months of the outbreak of war an 
expeditionary force proceeded overseas to the 
Middle East, where it has fought and is at 
this moment fighting with conspicuous dis- 
tinction and courage. The New Zealand divi- 
sion engaged in a series of delaying actions 
in Greece against the German Army in 1941 
and again in Crete. In the second Libyan 
campaign in November 1941 New Zealanders 
were among the first to reach Tobruk, and 
more recently still they were withdrawn from 
Syria after refitting and re-forming to assist 
in stemming the break-through of Rom- 
mel’s army on the Egyptian frontier and, at 
this moment, they are engaged on the Ala- 
mein front in what must, I believe, inevitably 
be fierce and bitter fighting. Though New 
Zealand casualties throughout all these cam- 
paigns have been very severe and despite our 
preoccupations in the Pacific we have suc- 
ceeded in keeping our division up to strength 
as a fighting unit. 

I would like to record that the descendants 
of the warriors of our native race, the 
Maori, are fighting magnificently side by 
ide with their comrades of European de- 
scent; and while they mourn the loss of so 
many of their own men the Maori people 
take justifiable pride in the fact that it was 
on such classic fields as Thermopylae and 
Marathon and, later, on the sands of Libya and 
Egypt that their sons added such luster to 
their annals of warlike courage and fight- 
ing skill 

Turning to the Pacific, I would like to 
mention that certain points were garrisoned 
by New Zealand even before the outbreak 
of war in September 1939—then, with the 
increasing threat of Japanese aggression, 
larger and better equipped forces were sta- 
tioned on other strategic islands and with 
the outbreak of hostilities a further expe- 
ditionary force was maintained at points of 
danger. 

It has been necessary since the outbreak 
of the war in the Pacific to mobilize as large 
a defense force as our resources will permit 
and I would like to take this opportunity of 
saying how deeply grateful we are to the 
countries overseas—the United States and 
the United Kingdom—for the generous and 
ready assistance they have given by way of 
munitions, equipment, and warlike stores. 

The New Zealand war effort has by no 
means been confined to the army. In the 
air our men have participated in every nota- 
ble engagement in which the Royal Air 
Force has been involved since the outbreak 
of war. Since the early stages New Zealand 
has maintained a separate bomber squadron 
in the United Kingdom and later a fight 
squadron and a torpedo squadron composed 
of New Zealanders were added 

New Zealand has, moreover, been a partner 
in the empire air training scheme. While a 
large proportion of the men trained under 
this scheme proceed for service with the Royal 
Air Force others remain with the Royal Ne 
Zealand Air Force which is responsible not 
only for the defense of the shores of the 
Dominion itself but it also maintains flights 
of considerable strategic importance in th 
Pacific area for which New Zealand has been 
responsible. So far over 20,000 New Zealand- 
ers have force, and the num- 
ber is still mounting rapidly It will be ap- 
preciated that the subs al increase which 
has taken place in ai neces 


tated further and Il: 
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new and expanded air fields 

Deminion, 
The Royal N 

has rendered 


crulsers, tne 


w Zealand 


\ ugh small 
useful service. One 
Achilles—it may t 
took part in the engagement against the 
man pocket battleship the Graf Spee 

sailors have also fought alongside their 
ish comrades in the Mediterranean, in the 
Indian Ocean, in the Atlantic, and many are 
now serving side by side with the American 
naval forces in the Pacific theater. ] 
cutbreak of war with Japan there has 

urally been a great acceleration in tl 

of New Zealand’s naval forces. I would 


of our 


recalled— 














since ti 





to mention with gratitude also that New 
Zealanders in the merchant navy share ful 
he dangers and hazards of the battle < 





enemy 


other oceans 


ible for me to make 


i course 





not pos 


public exact figures of New Zealand's war ef- 
fort and, of course, in view of the size of New 


Zealand, our figures will seem ve 
comparison with those of a great c 
the United Sta of America. 

that over 160, New Zealanders 
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have 





the armed Vil ti s well to pt 
that this means one out of every thre 
industrial workers has gone into uniform or, 
to put it another way, one tenth of the whole 
population of New Zealand has been put un- 
der arm 

There is, i addition, a part-time hom«e 
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for 
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terials to undertake a program of expansion 
in many industric New Zealand factori¢ 

for example, have alm since the outset of 
the war in 1939 all the and 


clothing 
footwear for New diers, 
and airmen and 
manufacturing 
in fact, b 
large exten 


l sailors 
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besides 

New Zealand 
to a comparatively 

been expanded, hours 


capacity of 
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of work have been extended, and every pos- 
sible effort has been made to step up pro- 
duction in every direction 

We are indeed doing many tl s whicl 
we never contemplated in times of peac 





our manufacturing in this respect was New 
Zealand’s undertaking to pool all it re- 
sources and its whol industrial Cay t 
with the countries known as tl Eastern 
Group. We have, in fact, been producing f 
export mall-arms ammunitio1 grenade 
mortar bombs, certain types of fuzes, uni- 
versal carrie beaverette light-armored cars 
charger cli d so « It Ww e appre- 
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say that the farmers of tis country de- 
mand equality with industry and with 
industrial wages. Forget this word “par- 
ity.” It means nothing except poverty 
for the American farmer. If you want to 
tie the American farmers’ commodity 
prices in with the prices paid to labor and 


equalize then, we will go along with you 
If you will raise agricultural prices to the 
level of industrial wages no.. paid, cotton 


will go to 35 or 40 cents a pound, wheat 
will go to $2.50 a aaa and corn and 
hogs and lumber and other raw materials 
will rise in proportion. 

But I tell you now, however, that you 
are not going to destroy the American 
farmers with this communistic program 
of stilting industrial wages up and driv- 
ing farm commodities down if we Mem- 
bers from the farming States can help it. 

The farmers of this country are fur- 
nishing a larger proportion of their sons 





to the service in this war than any other 
class of people under the flag; and it is 
our duty to see that those farmers are 
not ae Siro yed. 
Price Control 
REMARKS 
OF 
Bn 
iON. ROBERT F. RICH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEKMTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in January 
the Congress passed the Emergency Price 
Control Act and after the bill was signed 
the President appointed Leon Henderson 
io administer the law. In April the 
President sent a message to Congress on 
the national economic policy, giving 
Seven points that were essential to ad- 
ministering the Price Control Act in 
order to stabilize prices and keep infla- 
tion from our midst. One of the prin- 
cipal ones was the regulation of farm 


rroduce at 100 percent of parity, and the 
Congress saw fit to make it 110 percent of 


parity. I supported the President in his 
contention when we voted on the floor of 
the House. 


Mr. Henderson notified the President 


, 


and the countrv that he could not con- 
trol prices unless wages were also con- 
trolled. I spoke of this on the floor of 
the House a number of times— empha- 
sizing the fact that the element of cost 
in the majority of commodity prices was 
based on labor costs. But the President 
did not seem to wish to interfere in any 
way with the demands of labor for in- 
cr ased Wages, and naturally the cost of 
alicommedities wasincreasing. The sad 
p: rt about it is that the number of strikes 
occurring was caused by the men receiv- 

he highest wages. I am in — a- 
thy with the man who is getting the low 
wages, and there are lots of them receiv- 
ing less than 40 cents ¢ an I hour. All those 
Vag that are below 40 cents should be 
increased. But the ones we should regu- 
laie are the ones who getting a dollar 
an hour or more and still striki Had 
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the President seen fit not to interfere 
with the Senate in passing the Smith bill, 
which went through the House on De- 
cember 3, 1941, by a vote of 2 to 1, we 
would have had legislation that would 
have assisted in the remedy for this 
situation. 

Now, the President had from January 
of this year until Labor Day to be helpful 
in this respect rather than to be a hin- 
drance, but what did he do? He did 
nothing that I can see in trying to regu- 
laie the greatest item in the price of 
commodities, and that was the high cost 
of labor. He objected strenuously to the 
10 percent additional over and above 
parity that was put on farm prices. So 
did I, and voted against it, but the major- 
ity of the Members saw fit to enact it. 

The President cited in his message to 
Congress on Labor Day that the month- 
ly increase of commodities was at a rapid 
pace, and I quote this paragraph from 
his message: 

It is impossible for the cost of living to be 
stabilized while farm prices continue to rise. 
You cannot expect the laborer to maintain 
a fixed wage level if everything he wears and 
eats begins to go up drastically in price. On 
the cther hand, it is impossible to keep any 
prices stable—farm prices or other prices— 
if wage rates—one of the most important 
elements in the cost of production—con- 
tinue to increase. 





I agree with the President on this, but 
it took a long time for him to come 
around to this way of thinking. Now he 
has given the Congress until the Ist of 
October to do something about it. I 
wonder if he just realized that this was 
the trouble or if he is looking for a spring- 
board from which to jump off and have 
the Congress do something. Certainly I 
am in favor of Congress taking the bull 
by the horns and acting. It should have 
been done months ago. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Majority Leader, the 
responsibility belongs to you and the 
majority party membership of Congress. 
The President demands it of you and 
states in no uncertain language that if 
you do not want inflation you must regu- 
late ceilings for labor, for agricuiture, 
and for all other commodities. Iam one 
who does not want a dictator in this 
country. I want Congress to ac 
and I want to say to you that unless ycu 
do act, and act at once, that should be 
notice to the general public in this coun- 
try that the membership of the majority 
party are not capable or able to meet the 
situation and that they ought to be 
turned out of office. 

We are coming to the point in our na- 
tional life where we must determine 
whether the American form of govern- 
ment shall survive. We have had too 
many rubber stamps in the past 8 years 
to do the things that the Chief Executive 
wanted instead of thinking this thing 
out for themselves. The worm is now 
turning. Now the day has come for im- 
mediate action by this Congress in the 

a of prices in order that we can 

pe to inflation. You must cut out 
unnecessary spending as well. 

I have been zealously urging that the 
tax bill be passed and wanted to know 
why the Ways and Means Committee 


the 


all 
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brought a bill in for $6,000,000,0C0 
when they should have brought in one 
for nine billions. I was reliably informed 
that there was no other way to increase it 
from six to nine billions except by a sales 
tax and that the President did not want 
it because this was a political year. er- 
tainly there is no time left to play politics 
if we are to win this terrible war we are 
now engaged in. We need action, and 
we need it at once. Iam ready to assume 
my responsibility and I am ready to vote 
for ceilings on wages, the prohibition of 
strikes, ceilings on farm commodities, 
the elimination of exorbitant profits, the 
increases of wages where men are re- 
ceiving less than 40 cents an hour, and 
anything else that will promote those 
things which will stabilize our country, 
that will give us the things that are nec- 
essary and essential for the successful 
prosecution of the war and the preserva- 
tion of our American form of government 
and our liberty, eliminating the dictator 
and the communistic form of govern- 
ment that is just about ready to take us 
over. I have been afraid of this for years 
and it is about here unless we act. We 
need men in Congress today with com- 
mon sense, the will be: do, and the desire 
for continuation of liberty and our form 
of government. God help us to do those 
things that will save our pecple from de- 
struction and preserve to us our liberties 
and our freedom and our Government. 





Voting by Members of Armed Forces 
XTENSION OF 
Or 
HON. HERRON PEARSON 
or 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


REMARKS 


TINNESSLEI 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to meke clear my position on the pending 
bill which has as its objective granting 
men in the service of our country the 
privilege of voting by absentee ballots. 

I certainly have no objection to men 
who are away from home engaged in 
fighting this war voting by absentee bal- 
lot if they so desire, and if the measure 
remains in its original form I favor its 
passage. On the other hand, if the con- 
ferees insist upon retaining the amend- 
ment to the bill which was adopted in 
the Senate, and which provides that the 
States shall not have the right to require 
the payment of a poll tax as a condition 
precedent to voting, I shall be compeiled 
to oppose the bill. 

The several States of the Union are 
empowered under the Constitution of 
the United States to prescribe the quali- 
fication of voters who participate in 
elections, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held in effect that the 
Congress of the United States has no 
authority to circumscribe or encroach 
upon this State right. If the require- 
ment to pay a poll tax in order to vote 
is wrong then the Stix which have 
such a requirement are the ones to cor- 


tac 
ites 
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rect it through proper legislative enact- 
ment, and Congress has no right to force 
a policy with respect to election require- 
ments upon any State against its will. 

If this amendment is adopted it will 
most certainly be used as a precedent 
for the extension of Federal control over 
the election machinery of every State in 
the Union, and I for one do not want to 
see this happen. If Congress desires to 
determine the qualification of voters in 
the several States it should seek to do so 
through a constitutional amendment 
rather than by enacting legislation 
which goes directly into the teeth of the 
Constitution as it is written. 

There is no question in my mind but 
what this bill is being made a political 
football and what was originally in- 
tended as a bill to vermit the soldiers to 
have a voice in the election of public 
officials has now been turned into a vehi- 
cle to bludgeon some of the poll-tax 
States over the head and compel them 
to submit to Federal control over local 
elections. 

Until the legislature of my State re- 
peals the poll-tax requirement I shall 
resist in every way that I can any ac- 
tion on the part of Congress to make the 
State do what it does not want to do, 
and which would seek to take from my 
State its constitutional right to prescribe 
qualifications for all voters who partici- 
pate in the selection of public officials. 

I regret that this amendment makes 
it impossible for me to support this 
measure, because I would like for all 
men in the service to have the same priv- 
ilege of participating in the coming elec- 
tions as I have. 





Conditions Affecting Farmers’ Expenses 
and Prices of Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter which 
I have received from Mr. H. G. Pate, of 
Hunter, Ark., with regard to labor short- 
age, governmental defense work and 
wages, price ceilings and their relations 
to farmers’ expenses, and prices of farm 
products: 

HuNTER, ARK., September 5, 
Representative E. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing this letter to inform 
you of conditions now existing ana of the 
possible effect they will have on the farmers of 
this section and the Nation well. The 
conditions to which I refer are labor shortage, 
governmental defense work and wages, price 
ceilings and their relations to farmers’ ex- 
penses, and prices of farm products. 

During these trying times it is of vital im- 
portance that our farming enterprises be Car- 
ried on in such a manner as to produce a 
maximum of food ior our own armies and 


1942. 
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people as well as th> starving people of sev- 
eral nations which we are attempting to help 
feed. This is a problem even during normal 
peacetime operation, but during time’ such 
aS we are now experiencing, it creates a per- 
plexing situation. The rice growers of this 
section, with the absence of labor thet is 
vital to handling large crops are going to be 
compelled to make a reduction of acreage in 
their crops unless adequate labor can be pro- 
vided and at the time it is needed. 

Government defense projects have made it 
unreascnably hard for farmers to carry on by 
paying wages far in excess of the amount that 
farmers can pay. Workers who are capable of 
doing work on rice farms have gone to de- 
fense jobs because of attractive wages. Many 
Suggestions have been offered by people who 
are in no position to realize the needs of the 
farmers. It seems to be a common opinion 
that any group of students, housewives, or 
other inexperienced people can harvest our 
crops. This may be true in harvesting of 
cotton crops, but in rice work people are 
needed who are familiar with many types of 
machinery, such as large tractors, grain 
binders, separators, grain elevators, etc. Our 
young men who understand this work have 
been called into service and other farm 
workers have gone to defense work, leaving 
the farmer without any of the experienced 
help that is necessary to handle our crops. 

Farmers in this section have been given 
practically no consideration by tire rationing 
boards. A great portion of the machinery 
used by rice growers is mounted on tires. 
Unless we can get tires, and at the time they 
are needed, production of farm commodities 
will be drastically reduced. 

Many economists have talked of price ceil- 
ings in order to avoid inflation. Such price 
ceilings have meant little to the farmer when 
he has had to buy articles necessary to make 
his crop. Farmers have been compelled to 
pay outrageous prices for repairs for ma- 
chinery and for other indispensable bits of 
equipment, and so forth. Now, when the 
farmer is ready to harvest and sell his crops, 
Officials talk of ceilings on his articles which 
in some cases will not come up to the cost of 
production. 

Farmers are in no position to wait any 
longer for officials to iron out the problems 
of labor. Our crops must be harvested now. 
I have written this letter knowing that you 
are a friend of the farmer, asking that you 
take whatever measures within your power 
necessary to make corrections for this critical 
situation now existing 

Yours very truly, 





Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under general leave granted to 
Members to extend their remarks on 
H. R. 7416, I desire to state for the record 
that my colleagues from the State of 
Washington, Mr. Corres, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
and Mr. JACKSON are necessarily absent. 
They are home in their respective dis- 
tricts and had they been present they 
would have voted “aye” in favor of the 
final passage of H. R. 7416 and voted 
“nay” on the motion to recommit same. 
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The Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9 1942 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including an 
article written by Mr. C. F. Byrns, of 
Fort Smith, Ark., and appearing, under 
date of September 2, 1942, in the South- 
west American published in that place 
as follows: 

We'd get along a lot better this war if 
the starry-eyed reformers would quit using 
the war as a blind to advance their own pe 
schemes for social and political change 

Just now they are trying to amend 
constitutions and repeal the laws of eight 
southern States which require poll-tax pay- 
ment as a condition of voting. 

In order to break down the 
are using the soldiers for an excuse. 

A bill has been passed through both 
Houses of Congress and has now gone to 
a conference committee which provides for 
soldiers voting in the coming general election 
and future elections. That is fine. No sol- 
dier should be deprived of his right to vote 
merely because he is out of his State and 
his own voting precinct on election day. 

But the pink-hued dreamers who think 
the poll tax in southern States is a barrier 
to civilization were not content to let it go 
like that. They had to inject the poll-tax 
question into it. They tacked on an amend- 
ment which would permit soldiers to vote in 
the poll-tax States without having paid a 
poll tax. 

It happens that the poll-tax requirement 
is a part of the election laws of eight 


in 
> 
t 


the 


poll tax, they 


south- 


ern States. In Arkansas it is part of the 
State constitution. Even the Legislature of 
Arkansas couldn’t change it. Only the peo- 


ple could change it. The people said quite 
definitely, in an election in 1938, that they 
did not want to change it. They voted down 


2 to 1 a constitutional amendment which 
would have permitted a vote without a poll 
tax. 

So now the reformers in Congress want to 
force upon the people of Arkansas and seven 
other southern States a change in their elec- 
tion laws—insofar as they affect soldiers——- 
which the people and their elected repre- 


sentatives have seen fit to make for 


themselves. 


not 


If Congress can eliminate the poll tax as a 
qualification f soldiers’ votes, then it can 
eliminate any other requirement laid down 
in the laws of the States 

In Arkansas a qualified voter must be 21 
years old. Congress could change tl to 18 
or 10 just as easily as it can eliminate the 
poll tax 

In Arkansas a qualified voter must have 
lived in the State a year, t county 6 
and the precinct 30 days. If Congress < 





take out the poll tax, it can ( 
residence requirement, too, and make it pos- 
sible to shove a few thousand 1 





over the line on election day an 
them vote in our election 

The Federal Constitution provides that the 
qualifications for voters Federal 
Officials shall be the same a qualifications 
for those who vote for members of the lower 
house of the State legislature That clearly 


who choose 


Ss th 


checks it up to the States to fix the qualifi- 
cations of their own voter The States have 
done so. 

It happens that 40 of the 48 States do not 
require a poll tax. That is their privilege. 
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The eight which do require a poll tax have 
no right, legal or moral, to compel the 40 
others to collect a poll tax and deny a vote 
to anyone who doesn’t pay it. Neither have 
the 40 States the right to force the 8 to 
abandon the poll tax as a qualification for 
voting. 

This poll tax fight is nothing new. There 
is no occasion for making an issue of it now, 
except the incessant desire of some of the 
self-elected liberators of humanity to mess 
into somebody else’s business. 

Any soldier from Arkansas can vote in the 
November elections if he would have been 
qualified to vote as a civilian. The poll tax 
on which voting in November is based was 
issued prior to last October 15. If Arkansas 
wants to waive the poll tax for soldiers for 
the election in 1944—if by unhappy circum- 
stances these men are still in service—it 
may be possible to provide some way to pay 
it for them before that time. But Congress 
has no right and no power to change our 
constitution for us. And we don’t like the 
continuing practice of using the war to 
force down our throats political “reforms” 
we won't allow in normal times. 


Excessive Prices Charged Negroes 
For Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 


ry 
4 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1942 


‘* LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, there is 
lative evidence that in some—per- 
many—localities of this country 
her prices are charged Negroes fer 
yod than white persons are required to 


>t 


aa | 
3 3 

~~ 
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eh eet ee 


“4 


think this is 


unpatriovic 


a very unfair, unwise, 
discrimination. 

n any one defend such a prac- 
How can any one take the position 
that when we are sending colored men to 
fight for America and to risk their lives 
on all of the ung battle fronts, it is 

i proper to soak their 
with excessive prices for 


? 9 


far-fi 
quite all right anc 
people at home 
food, away above the prices which other 


people are required to pay? I think such 
discrimination is monstrous. 

I brought up this matter in the sub- 
committ on Deficiencies on June 12 
last, when Leon Henderson, the Price 
Administrator, was the witness before us, 
and I quote part of the testimony, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. I as come 

ent, and 

invite your com- 
leaders tell me that 
certain knowledge 

a practice of 
ase of 15 percent 

y charge white people. 

N. We have not had such 
t far as I know. 

will take 


res make 


apprehen- 
lings will 
the price 





ceilings. It seems to me that it would be 
an awful outrage, when we send Negro men 
to the firing line, to charge their people at 
home 15 percent more for food than is 
charged other people. No fair-minded man 
would indorse such an outrageous discrim- 
ination. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The chain store, if it had a 
price in March for any article, is now under 
the general maximum price regulation. That 
is the limit which it can charge. If there is 
any attempt at all to charge a higher price, 
then we will take appropriate action in the 
matter. 

Mr. LupLow. Have you heard of any such 
discrimination at all? Iam speaking now ofa 
deliberate discrimination against Negroes. 
That is the charge. 

Mr. HENDERSON. No, sir; I have not heard of 
any such thing. 

Mr, Luptow. And not in any place in the 
country? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No, sir. I think it may be 
that there are some stores in Negro communi- 
ties which customarily charge higher prices, 
just as you would find that in some of the 
Washington stores the prices will vary accord- 
ing to the locality. Those prices are frozen 
as of March 

Mr. LupLow. If there be such discrimination 
would there not be danger there as to a per- 
manent discriminatory price under your freez- 
ing situation; that is, unless you unfreeze 
them? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. It we do 
find discrimination of any kind we will un- 
dertake to eliminate it. 


Since Mr. Henderson appeared before 
our subcommittee and gave this testi- 
mony, additional evidence of price dis- 
crimination: has been uncovered by the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in a comparative 
survey of retail food prices in Harlem and 
other sections of New York City. 

This survey furnishes convincing proof 
of discrimination against Negroes in the 
price of food necessities. 

Introducing the little pamphlet which 
reveals to the public the results of this 
interesting survey Walter White, secre- 
tary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, says: 

Related to the whole problem of segrega- 
tion of Negroes and discriminatory practices 
against them is the problem of the price they 
pay for food and shelter. When the Office of 
Price Administration froze food prices at 
March levels, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People expressed to 
OPA officials and the public its objection to 
the freezing of prices, which were already 
jacked up in areas such as Harlem, at artifi- 
cially high levels. To prove the existence of 
such differentials, the Association employed 
Miss Joanne Otte, a student at Antioch Col- 
lege, to make this comparative study of retail 
food prices. The reSults reveal how Negroes 
are bearing this additional economic handi- 
cap 

It is urged that Association branches and 
other groups make similar studies in their 
communities, present the findings to their 
local OPA administrators and urge that prices 
be “rolled back” to eliminate differentials 
found. 


I quote from the report as follows: 


Three sections of Manhattan (Lower East 
Side, Chelsea-Hell’'s Kitchen, and Greenwich 
Village) and one section in Brooklyn (Green- 
point) were chosen as fairly comparable in- 
come areas to Harlem, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures. Greenwich Village 
has a somewhat higher aggregate income level, 
but still serves as an interesting area of com- 
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| parison. To this list was addel the Bedford- 


Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn in which there 
is a large Negro population. It is in these 
areas that 10 percent of the independent 
meat and grocery stores and 10 percent of 
the chain stores were visited. 

This meant: 

Twenty independent meat and _ grocery 
stores, a few pushcarts and fruit markets, and 
4 chain stores in Greenwich Village. 

Sixty independent stores, pushcarts, etc., 
and 2 chain stores in the Lower East Side. 

Twenty-four independent stores, 6 chain 
stores, etc., in the Chelsea-Hell’s Kitchen 
(Twenty-fifth to Sixty-first Streets, west of 
Eighth Avenue) area. 

Fifteen independents, 
Greenpoint. 

Thirty-four independents, 5 chains, etc., 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area (Bedford to 
Ralph Avenues—Fulton Street). 

And 43 independents, 6 chains, 
Harlem. 

The method was to enter these stores, 
covering the section adequately from bound- 
ary to boundary, and obtaining a fair sample 
of types of stores (large main street estab- 
lishments, supermarkets, small side street 
stores, open air markets, etc.) and ask for the 
articles’ prices. Other questions were asked 
concerning rents, amount of business done on 
credit, etc. Notes were made on nature of 
ceiling price posting—and in Harlem on the 
number of stores owned by white men. 

In order to make certain that the truth was 
being uncovered in Harlem several women 
from the Consolidated Housewives’ League 
and from the Women’s Auxiliary of NAACP 
were asked to keep their grocery bills. I then 
reshopped the stores for the same products 
to see if I were being told the same prices 
that the women were paying. Flagrant differ- 
ences were found in specific cases, but in gen- 
eral, partly because of price posting require- 
ments, I imagine, the prices given on re- 
shopping were about the same as those 
charged the women. I also talked with many 
housewives, those coming from the grocery 
stores, those walking on the streets, those 
sitting on front stoops. What did they pay— 
what did their meat taste like, and many such 
questions. The prices arrived at from these 
conversations (when verifiable), and those 
given by the women who had kept their bills 
were included in the figuring of average prices, 
etc., for Harlem. 

If a housewife in Harlem went to her food 
market with the following shopping list— 
flour, cornflakes, salmon, sugar, tub butter, 
face soap, bacon, peaches, cocoa, coffee, milk, 
eggs, pork chops, roasting chickens—she could 
expect the following: 

1. To be presented with a bill for $3.88 
average. 

2. But if she had purchased these things 
in Greenwich Village, she would have had to 
pay only $3.65—or 5 percent less. 

3. If she had done her shopping in the 
Chelsea-Hell’s Kitchen area, she would have 
paid $3.75—or 4 percent less. 

4. By shopping on the Lower East Side she 
could have paid $3.60—or 6 percent less 
5. In Greenpoint she would have 

$3.68—or 5 percent less. 

6. In the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Brooklyn her bills w 
or 5 percent less. 


2 chains, etc., in 


etc., in 


paid 


section of 
37 


yuld have been $3.6 


* * oe *. a 


For every dollar spent on food the Harlem 
housewife has to spend at least 6 cents in 
excess of what the housewife in any other 
comparable section is required to pay. 

For a woman with a family of 4 (5 member 
altogether), even though she feeds them on 
the moderate amount of $5 per person pel 
week, it means just this: She spends literally 
$1.50 per week for the “privilege” of shopping 
in Harlem. By the end of her month's shop- 
ping, the bill totals $6, or $1.20 per person. 
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In 1 year the family has paid about $72, 
or $14.40 per person. 
a * * * . 

We have already seen that the woman who 
shops for food and meat in Harlem has to pay 
more. What does she get for this extra money 
that she must put forth? As far asI can dis- 
cern from examining the meat and produce 
of the various storekeepers, from finding the 
score on their butter, from asking them to 
weigh the eggs and the bread that they sell 
across their counters—the Harlem shopper not 
only pays more money, but gets less in the 
nutrition values, etc., of the food that she 
buys. 

The meat was consistently poor. A large 
percentage of the stores did not even carry 
the better cuts of meat. Of course it has been 
considered that a man is going to carry a line 
of goods that he can sell and that his cus- 
tomers can afford to buy, but in other sections 
where people have to count their pennies 
better qualities of meat and all cuts were 
carried. 

In all cases meat is not more expensive in 
Harlem than it is in the other sections covered 
by the survey, but if considered in relation to 
its quality and actual value, it is certainly 
more expensive than the same quality of 
meats in other sections. 

One housewife who lives at 101 West One 
Hundred a i Fourteenth told of buying a 
few slices of cold cut from a loaf that was 
marked 17 cents per pound. When it was 
time to pa, they asked her for 19 cents and 
gave as their reason that the price had just 
gone up. 

Another housewife saved a pound of ham- 
burger she had purchased at a meat market on 
the southeast corner of Eighth Avenue and 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Street. The 
ground “beef” was shot through with a quan- 
tity of gravel, and therefore not only was in- 
edible but probably weighed about half of 
what she paid for. 


The National Association for the Ad- 
yvancement of Colored People is to be 
complimented on making this very 
thorough survey of comparative food 
prices, which is well documented with de- 
tailed statistical tables and which cer- 
tainly presents a strong case, proving dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the matter 
of food prices. It is to be hoped that on 
the basis of this irrefutable evidence Price 
Administrator Henderson will be able to 
do something about it. 





Why Ration Gasoline and Fuel Oil in Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my district—Seventeenth Dis- 
trict of Ohio—are willing to be rationed 
for gasoline and fuel oil if it is neces- 
sary. But is it necessary? Let us look 
at the record. 

Nearly two-thirds of all the homes in 
the United States that depend upon 
petroleum products for heating are in the 
rationed area along the east coast, a 
recent report of the Bureau of the Census 
reveals. This report is the firs: count 
of the heating facilities and fuels ever 





made. It shows that of the 33,867,260 
dwelling units in the Nation which in 
1940 reported their heating fuel, 3,396,- 
212 were oil heated, and 2,190,126 of 
them were in the east coast States. 
This includes occupants of homes and 
apartment houses with central heating, 
and also those dwellings heated by stoves 
or room heaters, many of which burn 
petroleum fuels. 

The report further states that more 
than 35 percent of New England families 
burn .etroleum fuels for heating. 
Among the States, Rhode Island has the 
highest concentration, 45.8 percent; fol- 
lowed by Connecticut with 42 percent and 
Massachusetts with 36.9 percent. New 
York’s 18.6 percent represents the largest 
number of oil-heated dwellings, 652,820, 
or nearly 20 percent of the total for the 
entire country. 

In the East North Central States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, only 5.2 percent use petroleum 
for heating. Abundaut supplies of cheap 
coal and widely distributed natural gas 
have tended to close off much of the 
market for oil heating in these States. 
So I say, “Why ration gasoline and fuel 
in Ohio?” 

Emergency transportation measures 
are scarcely adequate to meet the ra- 
tioned needs for petroleum products dur- 
ing the summer months. These several 
million dwelling units on the east coast 
using petroleum for fuel, beginning in 
October, will demand an additional sup- 
ply of many millions of gallons daily for 
heating, and it is impossible to foresee 
now how all of this added demand can 
possibly be met. It would not appear 
that rationing of fuel oil in the East 
North Central States is the answer. The 
relatively small supply which could thus 
be made available, even if emergency 
transportation facilities were able to 
handle it, would be exceedingly small 
compared to the need. 

The figures in this report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, of course, were 
gathered in 1940, and I am informed that 
since that year perhaps the number of 
oil-heated dwellings has increased to 
4,000,000 at the present, with more than 
2,500,000 of them in the east-coast area. 
Of course, these latter figures do not 
take into account the number of conver- 
sions from oil to otter fuels since ration- 
ing was adopted, and I am informed that 
these conversions along the eastern sea- 
board amount to approximately 40,000. 

Figures by sections of the country for 
1940 as taken from the report of the 
Bureau of the Census follow: 


New England_-........-. », 140, TRE 9 
Middle Atlantic._.. ; 7, O38, #1 62, 594 
South Atlantic ; 4, 153, 519 

East North Central _-. 7, 149, 448 » 817 F 
West North Central... , 619, 42 O87, Ge . ( 
East South Central... 2, 548, O46 5 
We . , 
Mountain... aecet 1, O83, 454 ( 721 .% 


Pacific 





t South Central 
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Mr. Speaker, this record indicates to 
me quite clearly that, even if transporta- 
tion facilities were available, rationing 
of fuel oil in the East North Central 
States would supply but a small per- 
centage of the deficiency of fuel oil on 
the east coast. 

With respect to gasoline consumption 
in Ohio, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that voluntary rationing in Ohio 
is getting results. According to the re- 
ports of the department of taxation of 
the State of Ohio, in the first half of 
1942 Ohio motorists used 42,148,167 gad- 
lons less of gasoline than in the same 
period of 1941. This takes no account of 
the greatly increased consumption by 
trucks and busses, but even this net sav- 
ing of gasoline, at 15 miles per gallon, 
means that motorists in Ohio reduced 
their travel in the first half of this year 
by 632,422,504 miles, and thereby saved 
the equivalent of 120,000 new tires. 

Of course, everyone expects that the 
voluntary reduction in the use of auto- 
mobiles in Ohio will be much greater in 
the last half of 1942 than in the first half. 





Dedication of Twenty-sixth Cavalry Monu- 
ment, Philippine Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMA 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
having been given unanimous consent by 
the House to extend my remarks, I have 
the honor of including two splendid ad- 
dresses delivered on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Twenty-sixth Cavalry 
Monument, Philippine Scouts, at Fort 
Riley, Kans., August 29. One of them is 
by the Honorable J. M. ELIzALpE, Com- 
missioner of the Philippines to 
United States. The other is by Major 
General Uhl, of the United States Army. 
I commend them to you. 


reo 
Lm» 


704° 
1942 


the 


ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER J. M. ELIZALDE 

On this most solemn occasion, the dedi 

tion of a memorial to the officers and me! 
the Twenty-sixth Cavalry Regiment, Philip- 


pine Scouts, feel highly honored to have 
the privilege of representing my distinguished 
President, His Excellency Manuel L. Quezon 

My pleasure at being here is mu epel 
than the official reason, however. For me 
this ceremony has a profound personal and 
sentimental meanin It takes me back 
the days when I was somewhat younger, to the 
gocd old days when Fort Stotsenburg w a 
peaceful and quiet post 

Many of you here today have no dcubt beer 
stationed at Stotsenburg. You will recall 
I do, how the officers used to go about the 
training of the troops and of 
Frequently the polo team of which I ws 
member used to go there to play against tl 


h de 


y 
OQ 


Cavalry, and I ask you, Did we have som« 
hard fights? I remember how all the soldie 

rooted for their American and Filipino offi- 
cers. They used to get pretty excited when 
the Cavalry was leading or giving us civilians 


a good beating 
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That picture has all changed now; but to sion similar to this, expressed that thought. our brothers in arms, our comrades in battle, 
me the things we remember from those days I can do no better, I believe, than to quote to I can find no better, no more satisfying ex- 
presaged the campaign which began Decem- you in conclusicn a few lines from Lincoln’s planation, than the words of an editorial in 
ber 7. Those happy days possibly were, how- Gettysburg Address: the magazine Philippines, which is edited 
ever, the compensation for the toll of human “It is rather for us to be here dedicated to under the direction of our very distinguished 
sacrifice and blood that was to be demanded the great task remaining before us; that from guest here today, Mr. ELIZALDE. 
from those American and Filipino cavalry- these honored dead we take increased devo- I quote: “However rhetorical those words 
men |} tion to that cause for which they gave the (of Mr. Quezon's) may have sounded at that 
nnyson once wrote about England some | last full measure of devotion.” time to Americans, to the Filipino people 
which very well apply to the Philippines. <— they were obvious statements of fact. 
hi ae ur rough island ADDRESS BY MAJOR GENERAL UHL = What other reaction was pos sible a a 
E a nation that had for 40 years received such 
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subjects to be dealt with would be an 
asset to any chairman. And I want to 
say that he did not get all of his Navy 
knowledge across the committee table. 
He and I and other members of the com- 
mittee have spent weeks, before and 
after Pearl Harbor, in inspectire naval 
establishments wherever situated, getting 
first-hand information from officers and 
men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard; inspecting the ships, their 
armor and armament; inspecting air- 
craft carriers and fleet air bases; observ- 
ing the highly trained forces of marines 
and examining into the adequacy and 
effectiveness of their highly technical and 
potent equipment. Of course, we did not 
wear uni.orms, although Naval Reserve 
commissions could have been had for the 
asking. We went about our job in a 
quiet, determined, unostentatious way, 
without any fanfare, and we thus 
equipped ourselves, as legislators, to meet 
with naval problems in an intelligent and 
constructive way. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
JOE CasEyY, will do honor to his State in 
the Senate of the United States. His 
legal training, his legislative experience 
in the House, his understanding of and 
sympathy with the problems of the 
masses, so adequately demonstrated dur- 
ing his service in the House, his keen 
perception, and his winning, forceful 
character equip him abundantly and 
richly for the position he seeks. I know 
that all of Joz Casrey’s friends wish him 
every possible success not only in his 
coming election but all time in the future. 





The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
President made startling and revealing 
statements in his message to Congress 
September 7, 1942. He demanded of 
Congress that it pass legislation by Oc- 
tober 1 authorizing him— 
to stabilize the cost of living, including the 
prices of all farm commodities— 


and then specifically added that the pur- 
pose of the legislation should be to hold 
farm prices from going above a certain 
level. 

Inaction On your part— 


He told the Congress— 
by that date will leave me~ ith an inescapable 
responsibility to the people of this country 
to see to it the war effort is no longer im- 
periled by the threat of economic chaos. 


Is it possible to place any other inter- 
pretation on this language than that the 
President is directly charging that farm 
prices are the principal, if not the sole, 
cause of the threat of wild inflation? 
LXXXVITI—App.——205 


Aye, does he not even imply that the war 
effort is being imperiled by the threat of 
economic chaos and that farm prices are 
primarily responsible for this situation? 

How possibly can the President make 
such an unfair and unfounded assertion 
as this? He certainly must know if the 
war effort is being imperiled there are 
other factors responsible for this beside 
the prices of farm products, if farm 
prices are responsible. Some of these, 
in my opinion, are far more potent in 
hiking the cost of living than are the 
prices the farmer receives for his produce. 

It is certainly very notable that in the 
President’s seven-point national eco- 
nomic policy designed to stabilize the 
domestic economy he leaves out alto- 
gether the most important clause of what 
he calls a spiraling domestic economy, 
and which he asserts is imperiling the 
war effort by threatening economic chaos. 

Undoubtedly the most powerful causa- 
tive factor for the production of wild and 
uncontrolled inflation is the enormous 
waste of Federal funds and nonessential, 
nondefense spending. In fact, this fac- 
tor is the real source of inflation and is 
100 times more powerful in causing de- 
preciation of currency—so-called rises 
in prices—than are farm prices, wages, 
and all the other factors put together. 
If the President really means to check 
the threat of runaway inflation, here is 
the place for him to start. 

In his fireside chat he tell us “people 
must stop spending for luxuries.” The 
greatest luxury in America and the only 
really dangerous one is politics. For this 
luxury our people are forced to pay an- 
nually many billions of dollars, which 
produces the worst kind of inflation. 

But here is the most startling part of 
the President’s message. Unless the 
Congress obeys his orders he will be 
forced to assume responsibility to the 
people of this country to see to it that 
the war effort is no longer imperiled by 
the threat of economic chaos. He then 
goes on to say, “The President has the 
powers, under the Constitution and under 
congressional acts, to take measures 
necessary to avert a disaster which would 
interfere with the winning of the war.” 
Here is a clear statement from the Pres- 
ident that he believes the war effort is 
already imperiled by the threat of eco- 
nomic chaos. Further, that he already 
possesses sufficient power under the Con- 
stitution and congressional acts to take 
the necessary Measures to combat this 
peril. 

Certainly the economy was not im- 
periled when the President presented 
his seven-point program to the Congress 
last April or he would have Said so. If it 
is now imperiled, this must have taken 
Place since that time. Why has not he 
acted before this actually took place? 

So far as I am concerned personally 
I am ready and willing to support a meas- 
ure that will deal as effectively as I be- 
lieve not: is possible with the problem of 
inflation. But that measure must be all 
inclusive and entirely free from politics 
and absolutely impartial to all groups 
concerned. 


| 
| 
| 
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Bankers in an Ail-out War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
recently delivered by my colleague, Hon. 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON: 

A few years ago Stuart Chase wrote a lively 
and interesting book on the tyranny of words, 
giving pertinent examples of words and 
phrases with meaning twisted for propaganda 


purposes. The phrase “all-out war” is an 
exception that proves the rule. It means 
what it says and all that it says. It means 


it is a people’s war and can only be won by 
all the people. It means everyone is in- 
volvec. and, over and above all else, it means 
our liberty and lives are involved, as well as 
our property. It means bankers are involved, 
and in a big way, for, notwithstanding past 
uncomplimentary references to money chang- 
ers and the doghouse built for them in 1933, 
We can’t wage an all-our war without money 
and money changers. If in the current fiscal 
year a war budget devours $75,000,000,000, of 
which only $23,000,000,000 are raised by taxes, 
$12,000,000,000 by the sale of War bonds to 
private investors, and $10,000,000,000 to Gov- 
ernment trust funds, insurance companies, 
and other corporations, the remaining $30,- 
000,000,000 must be financed by bank credit. 
If in the following fiscal year the war bud 
is $90,000,000,000, it’s a safe bet the com- 
mercial banks and insurance companies will 
be asked for 40 of it. 

As my dear departed 
marle, Buck Langhorn, 
just a country boy.” 






>t 


friend from Albe- 
used to say, “I’m 
I don’t know many big 
bankers. I don’t know much about bank- 
ing. This much I do know—but for 
ability and patriotism of American bankers 
we could not successfully finance this war 
The purpose of these sessions, if I correctly 
understand it, is to give Virginia bankers an 
opportunity to become more familiar with 
their war problems in order that they may 
rnore successfully meet them. By the 
token you have invited Mr. Randolph Paul, 
of the Treasury, and your humble servant 
to discuss for you some of your tax problems 


the 


same 


Mr. Paul is a bona fide tax expert. At his 
fingertips he has laws, regulations, and deci- 
sions in, around, and about which he can 
entwine in a most pleasing and convincing 
manner the philosophy of progressive and 


regressive taxation, differentiating between 
pro bono publico and damnum absque in- 
uria With an engaging and angelic smile 
he can propose a 55-percent rate on tl 

normal income of banks and other corpora- 
tions not sharing in war profits, making the 
one who challenges his desire to treat them 


generously feel like a lewd fellow of the 
sort. He’s a real expert, while I, if any ki 
of expert in taxation, would have to qualify 


under the blanket clause of “any darn fool 
100 miles from home.” 

Relying, therefore, on distant news reports 
that I took an active part in di ing tl 
House version of the 1942 revenue bill, I will 
give you some opservations on what tn 
Ways and Means Committee did and why. 
Before enumerating some items aff ng 
bankers included in the bill, let 1 first refer 
briefly to two major items proposed but not 


included—a general sales 
nation of the income tax 


tax and the elimi- 
tage enjoyed 


adv 
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The inflationary effect 
rnment bonds to com- 
economists. 
yusted in the fall of 1929 was 
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If in this fiscal year the national income 
rises to $125,000,000,000, of which $75,000,000,- 
000 is devoted to war purposes, that would 


be 60 percent of the national income. If the 
following year income goes to $135,000,000,- 
000 and war expenditures to $90,000,000,000, 
that would be 67 percent of the national in- 
come. So far as we know, neither Germany 
nor any other nation has put so high a rer- 
centage of income in the war effort. In all- 
out war any previous standard of living must 
necessarily fall. The demands of certain la- 
bor leaders for wage increases sufficient to 
maintain the standard of living enjoyed by 
the workers as of January 1941 doesn’t make 
unless coupled with a demand for all- 
out rationing and the issuance of priority 
coupons to on workers Pro- 
duction of consumer gocds in this calendar 
year is estimated at current prices at $70,000,- 
000,000; for the calendar year of 1943 at $50,- 
000,000,000; and for the 1944 calendar year it 
may be less than $40,000,000,000. In 1944, of 
course, we could spend out of an income 
135,000,000,000, $80,000,000,000 for $40,- 
000,000,000 of goods, but that would mean 
100 percent inflation on the basis of current 
prices 

Who is going to have the bulk of the new 
purchasing power? According to a survey 
published in the August issue of Fortune 
Magazine, wages and salaries in calendar year 
1942 will increase $32,000,000,000; farm in- 
come, $3,500,000,000 unincorporated busi- 
ness $1,900,000,000, while dividends and in- 
terest will increase only $1,400,000,000. In 
1943 increased income taxes will cut deeply 
into increased earnings of corporations and 
ealaried workers, while touching lightly the 
average wage earner. His impulse to buy in- 
stead of to save can be checked by a sales tax 
which adds a given amount to each purchase, 
or by inflation, which has been running at 
the controlled rate of about 1 percent a 
month but will rapidly accelerate once out 
of hand. The sales tax was not adopted. 
One reason the sales tax was not adopted was 
because a certain group insisted the job could 
be adequately done by income taxes. Re- 
liable economists have estimated that income 
taxes, to have an anti-inflationary effect equal 
to a 5-percent retail sales tax would have to 
start at 25 percent at the $500-inccome level 
and go to 50 percent at the $10,000-income 
level without any lag in Before 
this war effort is over we may have income 
t that sever but it would be a 
heavy load for a limited group to carry and 
still would not do the job required 

Of items included in the bill, the most vital 
to you, and, in my opinion, to the entire 
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collection 





axes of 





Nation, is the taxation of corporations. Our 
committee gave that subject, and properly 
s0, more attention than any other one item. 





The Treasury estimat earnings before 
taxes for calendar 1942 at 16.5 billions, and 
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of that in in- 




















( d we tak 11.5 
ym We thought that was too much, 
esp s the prop d -percent rate on 
normal incon put the \v burden i the 
\ g place War tax uld be heavies 
on war profits. And cor} s I Stat 
and loca] taxes to p and Social Security 
4 tax Sta iz n i franchise taxe 
t | erty xes $580,- 
‘ s in excess of 
ys aut n, 
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that the r: on r pl Ww dad be ac- 
companied by a suitable pcst-war refund 
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produces approximately as much as 1% per- 
cent on excess profits. As reported to the 
House the 45-87'4-percent rates were ex- 
pected to yield $10,365,000,000. Then the 
committee adopted an amendment to cut the 
rate on normal income to 40 percent, and 
raised the excess-profits rate to 90 percent. 
When presented to the House that motion 
was divided, the motion to reduce the 45- 
percent rate was defeated and the motion 
to increase the 90-percent rate adopted. Vir- 
tually all economists outside of the Govern- 
ment service think 40 percent is as high as 
we should go at this time on normal income 
and all are agreed that an effective rate of 
890 percent is the top on excess profits. The 
45-90 rates, as passed by the House, remind 
me of what King Henry VIII, of England, said 
to the Cardinal and the Duke of Norfolk 
about their 1624 percent gross income tax: 
“We take from every tree, lcp and 
part o’ the timber; 
And though we leave it 
hack’d, 


The air will drink the sap. 


bark 


with a root, thus 





Bankers are properly more concerned with 
the safety of depositors’ funds than with divi- 
dends to stockholders. You can pass a divi- 
dend period and live to pay another day. 
When a depositor rolis a check in you get 
only one strike. You can survive heavy war 
taxes on your own net earnings better than 
you can survive the bankruptcy of a lot of 
companies whose paper you hold. The rates 
carried in the bill as it passed the House allow 
a profit to smaller corporations on their 
normal income of only 4.4 percent of their 
invested capital, which shrinks to 2.75 per- 
cent for the big corporations, out Of which 
they must pay debts, provide for plant expan- 
sion, inventory increases, contingencies, and 
last and dividends. 

Some will say, but they will have war 
profits. The answer to that is some will and 
some will not. Those having war profits will 
be permitted to retain 10 percent of such 
profits, but companies reporting on the basis 
of average earnings will have 5 percent of 
such earnings treated as war profits. The 
retained 10 percent of war profits in numer- 
ous instances will be insufficient to cover 
inventory losses alone when the war is over 
Take tanneries, for instance, whose principal 
inventory is raw hides and hides in proc- 
ess—the current war-risk insuranc: on im- 
ported hides is 15 percent and domestic hides, 
of course, move up to the same level. And 
war-risk insurance but one of many items 
in current inventory values. In making in- 
dustrial loans I understand you usually re- 
quire a two-to-one current asset to liability 
: During a price rising period, such as 
this, the ratio should be larger than two to 
one. Yet I understand the present tendency 
direction and approach- 


les ? 
also ieast, 


ratlo 


is in the opposite 


i i I 
ing one to one instead of a safe one to three. 
And is it true many corporations are now 





using their tax reserves as work 
If so, d hey know, or do you know, where 
they will get their tax money next March? 
You know where some got it last March but 
a 45-90 percent rate is a ] 


ng capital? 


horse of another 











color I hope the Senate will not let that 
stay in the bill A 40-percent rate on nor- 
mal income with post-war credit to reduce 
ffective rate exces ts to 80 percent is 

f as V d time go. Even 
under that lower burden 1942 dividends will 
in my oO} be less than 1941. 

For companies not in the war program the 
going will be « cially tough All-out wa 





means casual- 


ties Among corporations the War Produc- 
tion Board already places the estimate at 
24,000 f calendar year That’s the 
reason I have given special attention to the 


x program upon corporations. 
: I of our industrial sys- 
They are the means of translating the 














small savings of the people into plant, equip- 
ment, and jobs. We can’t go back to home- 
craft and hand work. Our industrial su- 
premacy was achieved through mass produc- 
tion and in the post-war era can be main- 
tained on no other basis. 

It’s a fine thing, a noble and unselfish 
thing, to promise to our democratic allies 
freedom from want after this all-out war, 
but how can we make good on that promise if 
through unwise taxation we stifle or kill a 
large segment of our present productive en- 
terprise? Iam not concerned about the taxes 
imposed upon me individually or you indi- 
vidually. We can stand the burden. If we 
go under, we are expendable anyway, as the 
Army sergeant used to say about picks and 
shovels. Free enterprise and mass production 
under corporate management are not ex- 
pendable. The loss will be felt. In that 
field casualties must not be needlessly in- 
creased. 

Our British cousins approach the taxation 
of their corporations from a more realistic 
standpoint. In Great Britain corporations 
are used as a shelf, co to speak, on which is 
temporarily laid the income tax of the share- 
holder. What boots it to boast of progres- 
sive taxation and then levy a tax burden upon 
corporations so heavy we know it not only 
will be passed on to the consumer but must 
be passed on, thus becoming a sales tax in 
disguise, with the added vices of being con- 
cealed from and pyramided on the ultimate 
consumer. Call them a nation of shop- 
keepers, if you please, but be it remembered 
that those shopkeepers expanded a small 
group of islands, that could be laid down in 
Texas with an area as large as Virginia left 
over, into an empire upon which the sun 
has not yet set and made of the capital of 
that empire the clearing house of the pre- 
war world. 

And while on the subject of items that do 
not cause you to throw your hats in the air 
and cheer for the home team, it might be 
appropriate for me to mention just two 
more of them—fiscal year corporations and 
interest on loans for insurance policies. The 
proposal to require fiscal year corporations to 
pay 1942 rates on their 1942 income was 
adopted by the ciose vote of 10 to 8, indi- 
ating the hardship to be worked on many 
of them was recognized and weighed against 
the fundamental equity of imposing the same 
war burdens on all, and the equalization of 
competitive disadvantages. Nearly $200,000,- 
000 of revenue was involved, and, as they say 
in the Windy City, “That’s not hay.” Need- 
less to say, that change may interfere with 
the accounting of customers who are heavy 
borrowers from banks and cause considerable 
difficulty in that respect. 

Banks have loaned considerable money on 
single premium life-insurance policies, and 
many of those loans will be canceled when 
the interest on such ioans is no longer de- 
ductible. The privilege under present law of 
deducting interest on such loans is a sub- 
stantial tax advantage. Our committee elim- 
inated it because no income tax is paid with 
respect to the proceeds of such insurance, 
and in addition the taxpayer may use the 
interest upon amounts borrowed to purchase 
or carry such contracts to reduce his other 
income. 

In a bill that carries some 130 separate 
and distinct tax items, some of which change 
the Internal Revenue Code in 10 or more 
places, there are of necessity numerous items 
pleasing to bankers and businessmen gen- 
erally. Time will not permit me to discuss 
numerous administrative changes that are 
distinct improvements in the tax code anc 
will facilitate its administration. One of 
those of particular interest to the trust de- 
partments of banks is the provision which 
sets aside the Supreme Court ruling in the 
Higgins case and permits the deduction of 





trustees’ fees and other nonbusiness expenses 
in preserving an estate and reporting for taxa- 
tion the income therefrom. On the assump- 
tion that girls who marry bankers know when 
they are well off and don’t drag their hus- 
bands into divorce courts, I will pass over in 
silence the changed treatment of alimony pay- 
ments. With all due deference to the views 
of Mr. Paul, we made no increase in estate 
taxes, although we did change the present 
exemption of $40,000 for insurance and $40,- 
000 of other estate to a lump exemption of 
$60,000, which is of definite benefit to the 
average estate, and is, in my opinion, no 
hardship upon insurance companies, since 
Treasury figures show that the average taxable 


estate carries only $6,000 of insurance. Of 
course, every time the estate tax i increased 


the estate to be left with the trust company 
is thereby reduced by that amount 

Our committee made two changes this year 
in the section dealing with war amortization, 
one of which greatly simplified the method 
of securing amortization and the other made 
it available to more corporations by extend- 
ing the time of eligibility from June 1940 back 
to January 1940. The same provision was also 
made available to individuals, partnerships, 
life tenancies, estates, and trusts. This is of 
advantage to banks because the credit risk of 
corporations is being greatly impaired by 
heavy taxes resulting in insufficient working 
capital. The amortization provision provides 
20 percent of the amount may be amortized 
as a tax deduction each year, which really 
means that this amount is available for pay- 
ment on the plant improvement and, if not 
needed for that purpose, is available for 
working capital. In other words, it improves 
the risk of the banks’ credit customers. 

Mr. Thomas Bullock, of Richmond, spon- 
sored the amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee for the amortization of bond pre- 
miums. Under existing law, bond premium is 
treated as capital loss sustained by the owner 
of the bond at the time of disposition or 
maturity and periodical payments on the bond 
at the nominal or coupon rate are treated 
in full as interest 

The vant of statutory recognition of the 
sound accounting practice of amortizing pre- 
mium leads to incorrect tax results which in 
many instances are so serious that provision 
should be made for their avoidance. The 
present treatment, moreover, results in ar 
unjustifiable tax discrimination in favor of 
tax-exempt as against taxable bonds. Hold- 
srs of taxable bonds not only pay a tax, as 
upon income, upon that portion of the so- 
called interest payments which is in reality 
capital recovered but are denied the deduc- 
tion, except as restricted by the capital-loss 
provisions, of the corresponding capital “‘lost’”’ 
at maturity. Holders of tax-exempt bonds, 
on the contrary, are allowed to deduct pre- 
mium as capital loss in spite of the fact that 
the corresponding amount of capital has been 
recovered in the guise of interest and no tax 
has been paid upon it. 

The treatment proposed is mandatory to all 
taxpayers with respect to wholly tax-exempt 
bonds and elective to all with respect to bonds 
fully taxable. In the case of partially tax- 
exempt bonds, it is mandatory to corporat 
taxpayers and elective to all other taxpayers. 

Numerous witnesses appearing before our 
committee expressed genuine conc not 
real alarm over Treasury proposal: 
ing pension trusts and other retirement plans. 
Without working, in our opinion, any hard- 
ship upon any pension plan, we closed the 
two most serious abuses of the pension trust 
provision, as follows: 

a. Coverage: The plan must cover 
(1) 70 percent or more of employees with 5 
years of service, except casual, part-time, and 
seasonal employees, or (2) employees quali- 
fying under a classification found by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue not to be 
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based upon favoritism for officers or stock~- 
holders. This latter provision would make it 
possible for plans that really supplement the 
social security program to qualify. 

b. Nondiscrimination: Even such extended 
coverage would not by itself guarantee that 
the pension plan would be operated for the 
welfare of the employees ,enerally, because 
the scale of benefits could be manipulated. 
Therefore, the scale of benefits must be non- 
discriminatory. High-salarie. employces 
should not be favored at the expense of the 
low paid employees. 

Determination of benefits according to a 
fixed percentage of wages should not be con- 
sidered discriminatory even though it re- 
sults in larger benefits to highly paid em- 








ployees. However, the use of scale for 
Officials and a less generous sc for other 


employees would be discriminatory 

The coverage and nondiscrimination re- 
quirements would operate to safeguard the 
public against the use of the pension plan 
as a tax-avoidance device by management 
groups seeking to compensate 
without paying their appropriate taxes 

In addition, all methods of providing de- 
ferred compensation for employees, such 


themselves 











as 
stock bonus and profit-sharing plans and the 
purchase of annuity contracts directly from 
insurance companies, as well as pension 
trusts proper, will be treated upon a similar 
basis 
With respect to powers of appointment, 
the present law places in the gross estate of 
the appointer only such property subject to 
a power of appointment as passes under : 
set power exercised by the appointer. This 
carries the following requirements: (1) The 


existence of a general power of appointment, 








(2) the exercise of that power by the dece~- 
dent, and (3) the passing of the pro; 

under the exercise of such power Thus, 
property passing thruugh the nonexerc f 
a general power or through either the exer- 
cise or nonexercise of a special power fs not 
included in the gross estate of tl ppointer 


although such broad rights over property are 
substantially equivalent to ol } 


ship of such property. The amendment 
places in the appointer’s gross estate ail 
property subject to a gene! p r of ap- 
pointment whether or not su power ¥ 

xercised and would tax spec pe S eX- 


cept where they are of a purely fidu 
nature or where they are exercisabl 
of the immediate family 
of the appointer and cl y. 
A period of 2 years would allow 
which persons now holding powers o 
pointment could release such 
Comparable amendments : made t 
gift tax provisions to prov E reatment 
for powers of appointment under the gift 





tax supplementary to the estate tax treat- 
ment outlined above 

Under the present law a credit is allow 
against a portion of the Federal estat 
for estate or inheritance taxes paid to t 
States. A credit is also allowed ) the 
Federal estate tax for gift taxes which have 
previously been paid with respect operts 
included in the gross estate. The pres 
law specifies that the gift-tax credit must be 
taken first, thereby reducing the amount of 


the portion of the estate tax against v 
the 80-percent credit for State death taxes 
is allowed, and consequently reducing such 





credit itself. The amendment made by the 
bill simply reverses the sequence in which 
these credits may be taken, tl by lowing 
a@ more liberal credit for State death taxes 

Naturally the banking fraternity inter- 
ested in the taxation of capital gains and 


many bankers were hoping we w 
the Boland bill, which would have 
the distinction between é L 
gains and imposed a flat rate of 10 per- 
cent. Instead of doing that our committee 





long- and sho! 
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amended the Revenue Act of 1938, which 
forms the basis of the present system of 
treatment of capital gains and losses, so far 
as individuals are concerned. We fixed the 
time limitation at 15 months instead of 18 
made increases in the 





months, and some 








rates ca d in the 1938 act. All witnesses 
appearing before us advocating a new treat- 
ment of capital gains and losses admitted 
that speculative gains should be treated as 
current income, but none was able to give 
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Presentation of Army-Navy Award to 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following program of 
presentation in connection with the 
Army-Navy award to the Aectna-Stand- 
ard Engineering Co., of Ellwood City, Pa.., 
on Monday, August 31, 1942: 

WELCOME SPEECH BY BURGESS 

It is 
to warmly 


HON. 


LYDE HOUK 
> and a distinct honcr 


the Army and 





indeed a pri 
welcome the staff of 












Navy and distinguished guests f! other 
cities to Ellwood City on this n orable 
afternoon 

The arding of the Army and Navy E 
t C etna-Standard engineering plant 





here in E] 

ing contribution t 

future of this great land o 
Pearl Harbor brought 


] of cutstand- 
and to the 


wood City is a symb 
the war effort 





for war productio1 uch the 

never known, and an awareness that 

our fighting forces 1d the men and women 
re partners in the 





cf American 
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great struggle for human freedom 
Today on this great occasion here in Ell- 
wood City, the Aetna-Standard Engineering 





have shown 














Co., employees and management, 
us termine perseveril and un- 
be nerican spirit can do and that is 
( ing today w t ye seemed im- 
meratulations, worker nd management 
plant fror the hearts of 
er 107 y 
ADDRESS OF LOUIS E. GRAHAM, CONGRESSMAN OF 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH DISTRICT 
It is a distinct ple re to congratulate the 
management and workers of the Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co on the honor 
hat h been bestowed upon them in rec- 
ha ned in th nte of | 
a t 
FE d City } ( I h in this re- 
spec plat i d é re making 
1 valuabl nt a time when 
Americ ex! from every indi- 
vid ( it t ] ral unit of our 
ci 
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for courage and devotion to duty in this 
total war. It is true, you have done your 
fighting in a comparatively safe part of the 
world—far from the front lines where Amer- 
icans are fighting and dying to preserve our 
liberties. 

But if you have not been called upon to 
shed your blocd, you have been asked to shed 
your sweat for your country, and we know 
that you have been shedding a lot of that. 

This award which we are giving to you 
today is being bestowed, not on the field of 
victory, but on the ficld of battle. The fight 
which America is waging to defend her free- 
dom is not yet won. We wish this were the 
field of victory, but the plain, unvarnished 
truth is that, up to now, we have been the 
losers in this war. 

We have a long, tough fight ahead—one in 
which every one of us will have a part. There 
will be periods of quiet on the various bat- 
tle frents, when each of us will itch for ac- 
tion. There will be break-downs and delays 
and mistakes on the home front, as we try 
to gear our peaceful industry to the needs 
cf total war 

We have just reason to be proud of what 
has been accomplished during the first 9 
mcecnths of the war, but the fact remains that 
we have just s take the initiative. 
We've had encugh Bataans and Corregidors. 
We're going to bomb Tokyo and Berlin, and 
we are going to have more battles like Mid- 
way, the Coral Sea, and the Solomon Islands. 

There just isn’t any way to escape the fact 
that we have no no peace of mind 


tarted to 








can rest, 





until those brave ican soldiers and sail- 
ors and marines ard civilians who are now 
held prisoners by the Japs have been set 
free—until those Americans who were killed 


in that savage stab in 
Harbor have been avenged. 
Sometimes you may feel that what you are 
doing in this plant is not important and that 
you would rather be closer to the scene of 
battle. Sometimes you may feel that what 
you are doing is all mixed up with human 
selfishness and You may feel that no 
one cares whether you produce or not 
When you fee] lke that go out and take a 
this Army-Navy production pennant 
above your plant Remember it was 
placed there by Army and Navy of the 
United States of America in recognition of 
the fact that you did a good job of designing 
and producing gun carriages and other muni- 


the back at Pearl 





greed 


look at 


flying 





tions for your country and her allies, and 
that the war is not yet over. Remember that 


you are all soldiers on the production line of 
freedom and that what you are doing for 
America is being done voluntarily and freely, 











without regimentation or coercion 
Remember that, and think of tht poor 
devils sweating and toiling beneath the lash 
of the Naz ul the Japs, and you will re- 
ceive the inspiration which you need to carry 
on Think of our soldiers and sailors fight- 
iz ag t time and overwhelming odd i 
far-flu corners of the earth. Help us to 
ru them re I i and supplies be- 
f e i s € 
America pr the workers and man- 
1€ f t \ -f dard Engineering 
Co. for what they have done, and what they 
will ¢ rson in this plant, from 
he DI ] n, A e! t} l ad 1 M e th 
rmy-N uction Award Emblem with 
t E” f excellent upon it. When you don 
bu I l ( - 
on be ved uj 
ver ¢ I l 
ri t in the 1 nt y 
14 teful 
I l I ite you 
Y SW TER 
General Mit l ! vis, on be- 
f of our con i I ») express to 
ju our deep prec n for this award 
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of the Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., and 
I should like to emphasize to all of them 
present that this award has been given for 
the fine work they all have been doing. In 
order for us to keep and hold this flag we 
must continue our efforts to obtain a pro- 
duction greater than anything this company 
has ever done in the past. It is up to each 
and every one of us to work harder and longer 
so that the faith of our men in the armed 
forces will not be broken. I am sure I can 
answer for our company that we will keep 
that faith. 


AWARD OF “E’’ BUTTONS BY MAJ. 
GARVIS, ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 
TANK BRANCH, PITTSBURGH 
TRICT, TO EMPLOYEES 


HAROLD G 
CHIEE OF 
ORDNANCE DIS- 


Mr. Swartswelter, honored guests, and em- 
ployees of the Aetna-Standard Engineering 
Co., you have just seen your company receive 
the highest award within the power. of the 
Army and Navy for excellence in the produc- 
tion of war materials. Each one of you has 
contributed to the winning of this award. 
Your sweat and toil have led to the deliver- 
ing of the goods. If ever there was a period 
in the history of this Nation when we ought 
to be doing this to the utmost of our ability, 
it is now. The full tide of production in 
America is just beginning to be felt by our 
enemies, and it is through the efforts of such 
an organization as the Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co, that our enemies will feel this 
production. The gun carriages, mounts, and 
tank parts which your company is producing 
fur the Army and Navy means that many 
more tanks and can be rushed to our 
boys in the far-flung fronts on which we are 
now fighting this war. 

It is only within the last few weeks that it 








guns 












can truly be said that we have taken the 
offensive in the Pacific. In order to continue 
this offensive for which we all have waited 
impatiently, an ever-increasing flow of these 


naterials must reach our men Their mag- 
nificent bravery and sacrifice can mean noth- 
ing unless you people here supply 
them with these machines < The win- 


Q } , 
at home 


1 war. 


ning of this award should therefore serve 
as an additional inspiration to continue 
and to increase—the work which already has 
been accomplished. 

Because each of you n important part 





of this excellent organization, the 
Navy awards to each of you the 
production-award pin 

It is now my privilege to pres 
to three distinguished Aetna-Standard E i- 
neering Co. work 
total 110 yet 

Mr. L. Kistn 
work with the 





nt these pil 





rs whose years of 





altogether 
 vour 38 vear f continuous 


Aetna-Standard Engineering 





Co. makes you the oldest employee f ! 
of service in this fine plant. We understand 
you started as a list, ¥ d he 
to lroom, and are I foremar ! ol- 
room at Aetna-Standard. ° you, therefore 
goes the honor of receivii t Army 

Navy production-award pin to be worn by 
an Aetna-Standard Engineerir Cr em- 
ployee. I am proud to present it to you 


Mr. Charles Hazen, with only 2 years of 








» honored achievem 


service less than Mr. Kistner, your ret 
too, has been one of loyal d compl 
ment Ne understand you a! w in the 
t om of Aetna-Standard My ngratu- 
l ns 

M you | n\ v \ 
the rd E f ¢ ] i} 

Ss Aa nee anda jy pe l 

led employe i l- 

quia 1 Mi V l 
nin 

May all three of you al emt e€ 
in this plant wear these Le 
full knowledge that f ‘ 1 ibol of 
ar 





MR. JOHN D. FRANCOSKY’S ADDRESS—ACCEPTANCE 
OF PRODUCTION AWARD PINS 

Honored guests, ladics, and gentlemen, we, 
the employees of the Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co., are grateful, and proud, of the 
honor bestowed upon us today. With the 
presentation of the Army and Navy E to 
our plant, and employees; it is evident that 
the employees and management are cooper- 
ating wholeheartedly and working in harmony 
to insure all possible speed in the delivery 
of our products. 

We are American workmen 
but thankful, statement 
and proclaim our defiance 
are endeavoring to wre 
Nation. 

At the end of the 


In this simple, 
we give our answer, 

the powers which 
k our great and free 





day, as homeward we go, 
we hear sounds of childish voices raised in 
laughter and glee As we approach them 
and see how carefree and happy they are at 
their play we are filled with a sense of well- 
being, at the work we did during the day, 
knowing that we are helping to preserve for 
the children peace and happiness which 
is a part of our American lives. 


+} 
ne 


As we arrive within our homes and are 
welcomed with smiling, loving members of 
our families, per, and as 


we pick up the p 
we read of the b and terrif 





utal ying events, 








we are more than ever d rmined that on 
the following day and days to come, we will 
endeavor to increase our quota of production 
to retain our freedom and preserve for our 
families the peace and contentment which 
is rightfully ours. 

We wish to express Our gratitude and ap- 
preciation to the Army and Navy, our man- 


agement, and everyone who has made it pos- 
sible for us to be honored with the presen- 
tation of the Army and Navy E, and we can 
assure you that we will be worthy of the E 
pins and will work as hard hi r to 
maintain our excellence of produ 
the future 
We thank you. 


or 








OF 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Wednesday Sept nber 9. 1] 42 
NAr Ter wIo tT . ATOSS i 
ir. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr 
E } T nl > Q . 
S I shall vote against the co r- 
ence report on this poll, and desire to 
state briefly my reasons for so doing 








thout a record vote, and it then 

the Senate, and the Senate ma- 
terially changed the bill by adding vari- 
ous amendments, and t House con- 
ferees agreed to all the Senai amend- 
ments, and the pending conference report 
incorporates, as a part of the | all the 
Senate amendments, and the bill, as 
amended by the Se e, § far b nd 
the purview of the original bill it 


l r < ra th 
ed the House, and tl 
/ 


pa 


it is now presented, and which will be- 
come the law, if the conference report is 
adopted, is so objectionable t [ can- 
not vote for it, without stultii g my 


conscience, since I believe that the bill 
in its present form, violates the Consti- 


er 
A 


tution of the United States, in that it 
undertakes to dictate to the States the 
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qualifications of the voters in each State, 
and under the Federal Constitution, this 
prerogative is one that the several! States, 
and not the Congress of the United 
States, must determine. 


The bill as it passed the House Was in- 
tended to, and did, merely provide a 
method of absentee voting during war- 


time by those in the armed forces of thi 
United States who were then statione 
in the continental United State 
a law was entirely unnecessary in mosi 
of the States of the Union, 
them except four already had provisions 
of law, including my home State of Tex: 


since 


whereby absentee ballots could be ca 
and the original law was designed to take 


care of only four States where absentee 
voting was not permitted. The 
given for having to pass the law 
that the State legislatures 
have the time between no 

vember election to enact absen 
legislation, but the bill as it passed th 
House did not in any manner attempt to 











prescribe the qualifica vote! 
In the report of the committee which 
reported the bill to the House it \ 


ba hata 
Svateda: 





The bill does not, howeve pre- 
9€ the sul nt e quailii¢ ers 

ich as length of residence and literacy 
When the bill went to the Senate it 
was amended to include not only soldiers 
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requirements is not one for the Federal 
Government, but for the several States. 
I am not arguing now as to whether the 
poll-tax payments are wise or unwise, but 
that is a question which will have to be 
settled by each of the States, and not by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Concerning the other amendment 
placed in the bill by the Senate, per- 
mitting those outside the continental 
United States to vote, Secretary of War 
Stimson, in a letter addressed to the 
Speaker of the House, dated August 29, 
1942, vigorously objects to the bill as 
amended by the Senate, and states 
therein that the form in which it passed 
the Senate, quoting from his letter, 
“would impede military functions and 
might result in divulging secret informa- 
tion,” and said that the bill should not 
become a law for the reasons set forth 
in his letter. 

My sympathies go out to those in the 
armed forces of the United States, and 
I have a great admiration for their 
patriotism and their Americanism, and 
would not do anything to prevent their 
voting, but I cannot stultify myself by 
voting for this bill as amended by the 
Senate, when my conscience tells me that 
it is in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, and when the Secre- 
tary of War tells us that it would impede 
military funct and should not become 

iaW. 


ions 





President Roosevelt Was Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY 
IN THE HOt a - saiiniianie IVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
cer, on Labor Day an unusual inci- 
took place in New York. The occa- 
the annual mass of the Holy 
Ghost which marked the beginning of 

one hundred and second scholastic 
year of Fordham College, one of the larg- 
est Catholic institutions of learning in 
1e country. The address to the assem- 






Sion Was 





bled students was delivered by the Very 
Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S. J., presi- 
dent of Fordham University. 
I ve ire t ay that Father Gannon 
yne of the most outstanding priests of 
1e@ Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. A profound scholar, a dis- 
nguished educator and brillant orator, 
Father Gannon’s candid words will go 
wn as evidence of his high moral and 
\ courage, and as an inspira- 
( I le of the country. 
W ha n public life be as frank 
l president of Fordham 
i me to extend 
i] I e address of Fat 
G 
T c 
\ i 





The wisdom or unwisdom of poll tax | now that we have it here, I, for one, hope it 


stays and I think it will. Certainly, the con- 
dition that gave rise to it is not going to 
end very soon, for it looks as though com- 
pulsory military service may become a per- 
manent feature of American life. When the 
victorious treaty is signed, there will probably 
be long-haired men and short-haired women 
who will at once want to tear down our na- 
tional defenses, but I shall be surprised and 
dismayed if the United States ever disarms 
again. We have learned at last that we can 
rely on no more barriers of time or place; 
that isolationism is as dead as the A. P. A. 

Only a year ago, there were many loyal 
Americans, and I was one of them, who felt 
this was not our war, that if we kept to our- 
selves no one would dare to attack us. We 
used to say that if the Soviet Union were 
wiped off the face of the earth it would be 
gocd riddance and that the feeble and guilty 
old British Empire was not worth one Ameri- 
can life. We protested violently when we 
saw our President, we used to put it, 
“spoiling for a fight,” dragging us step by 
step into an endless and dreadful war which 
no enemy wanted to declare. Today it is 
humiliating, but many of us are ready to 
stand up in meeting and confess that we were 
wrong and he was right. It was our war 
from the first. If he had listened to us, China, 
Russia, and Great Britain would now be 
prostrate and we should be facing zero hour 
alone and unprepared. 

As it is, our strangely assorted allies are 
far from prostrate and their immense cour- 
age, backed up at last by the full power of 
the United States, will make this a long war 
with good news at the end. 

Of course, the longer the war the longer 
the convalescenses. Policing tasks that will 
face us for years to come will take as great 
an army any offens campaign; and 
cleaning up the wreckage—physical, finan- 
cial, and moral, at home and abroad—will 
require a large armed force for at least an- 
other generation. That is why I think ac- 
celeration is here to stay. We shall have to 
reserve a year out of our crowded young 
American lives for military service and ac- 
celeration of the college program is the 
easiest if not the best way to provide for it. 


as 


as *ve 





A Message From the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I was glad, 
indeed, to comply with a request by the 
Navy Department to make a radio talk 
in connection with its recruiting cam- 
paign and to bring to public attention the 
unusual opportunities afforded by such 
services. Having served in the Navy for 
three periods of active duty under my 
commission in the Naval Reserve and my 
further frequent contact with the Navy 
during my service in Congress, I am able 
readily to certify to the high character 
of its commissioned and enlisted person- 
nel and the vital part our Navy is taking 


in the prosecution of this brutal war. 
Accordingly, I wholeheartedly endorse 
the invitation to “Join the Navy and 

free the world.” 
Fellow Americans, I w.nt to talk to you on 
> + y ) y ‘ yt ¢ q 
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ward that effort. 
something about the further contributions 
we will have to make. 

Because it is a great maritime city, Phila- 
delphia is in closer contact with the Navy 
than any other branch of our armed service. 
Her great shipyards are working night and 


And I want to tell you 


day and the uniforms of seafaring 
throng the streets of our city. 

Long before the war broke out we had a 
glimpse of what a great naval war is. Crip- 
pled British ships struggled into our great 
docks for repair. And many saw, as I did, 
at first hand—in these ships—the deadly 
effect of dive-bombing planes. Philadelphia 
realized, even before Pearl Harbor, with what 
a deadly enemy democracy was faced. 

Although all signs indicated we could not 
keep out, America made a mighty effort for 
peace. All the world knows how hard we 
worked to avoid war. And when the blow 
came it was 1 masterpiece of treachery. We 
were in war, whether we wanted it or 
not. And there was nothing to do but fight 
or suffer the fate of slavery to evil tyranny. 

We were up against an enemy insane with 
the lust for power, upon whom no reason 
would prevail, with whom no honorable 
peace was possible. 

So America rolled up its sleeves and got 
busy. 

When the Axis struck they struck on all 
Sides at once. Thev evidently thought to 
divide our forces so much that the concen- 
trated Jap fleet could deliver a knockout 
blow. We all know what happened. We 
have had to divide our forces over the seven 
seas, and at the same time convoy huge 
supply shipments to Australia, Russia, Eng- 
land, Iceland, and many another vital bastion 
of the democracies 

Our fleet in the Pacific, in the early phase 
of the war, was forced on the defensive, and 
submarines have taken a frightful toll of 
merchant shipping in the Atlantic. 

But we weathered the first shock. We 
have had to take some bad losses, but our 
forces still are intact. And we have taken a 
heavy toll of the enemy at the same time. 

Meantime, the industrial might of America 
has been at work to give the Navy the addi- 
tional strength it needs to sweep the seas of 
our enemies. Congress has authorized the 
greatest naval construction program in his- 
tory and that program is now taking shape. 
When completed, we shall have a navy great- 
er than all the navies of all the nations of 
the world. Many of you are participating in 
that program. You all know the part Phila- 
delphia and the entire Philadelphia area is 
playing in that program. Here we have one 
of the greatest concentrations of shipyards 
in the world. And those yards are doing a 
remarkable job—such a remarkable job that 
naval construction today is several hundred 
percent greater than at the same time last 
year. 

I have seen, at first hand, the kind of men 
who make our great fighting Navy second to 
none in all the world. During the past year, 
on two tours of duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander, I have seen them and served with 
them in the North Atlantic, in Iceland, and 
at the less exciting but no less important 
duties on shore stations on this continent. 

I have, therefore, been asked to outline to 
you the opportunities for promotion and self- 
improvement which the Navy offers. 


men 


There remains little doubt that this is to 
be a long and hard war. The enemies have 
powerful armies, air fleets, and naval forces. 
This means that we must continue to become 
increasingly powerful We must turn out 
the materials and provide the manpower— 
for the materials are worthle without men 
to u them 

Already the eall for men to defend our 
Nation has commenced to pincl Most of 
us have friends nd 1 I who have 

ne And many more are yet to go. No 


) , ‘ } } v7 ) * > + * rea 
ne can foretell h ! l will ke 





And that is why I want to tell the men 
not yet in uniform about the Navy—while 
they still have the opportunity to choose a 
special branch of the armed forces. 

First, let me tell you about the Navy’s need 
for men, for I know that the desire to be of 
real service to his Nation--—-in this hour of 
its peril—is the first consideration of pa- 
triotic Americans. I know of no one better 
qualified to speak on the Navy’s need than 
the Secretary of the Navy. He has said, and 
I quote: 

“Never in all history has the call for de- 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Brave men are needed—stout- 
hearted men—men who would rather fight 
to stay free than live to be slaves 

“If that’s the way you feel about it, your 
place right now is with the Navy—your 
Navy—in America’s first line of attack— 
shoulder to shoulder with the red-blooded 
men of action who are determined to defeat 
the Axis. Who are not ouly remembering 
Pearl Harbor, but are doing something about 
it. 


“It’s your war as well as theirs. And the 


Navy needs your help to win it. All the 
warships, all the fighting planes America 


can produce count for nothing without the 
men to man them. Skilled men who know 
their jobs righting men who want action. 
Patriots who love their country—and serve it 
as true Americans shouid.” 

That is what the Secretary of the Navy 
nas to say about the Navy’s need for men. 

Now, I want to ask you to count off some of 
the advantages the Navy offers: 

1. Good food and plenty of it. The Navy 
pays more per man to feed its men than any 
other service in the world. You'll get three 
big wholesome meals every day—cooked by 
Navy experts trained in some of the country’s 


finest restaurants and hotels, or in the Navy's 
own cooking schools; 

2. Clean, comfortable quarters. Uncle 
Sam’s fighting blue jackets enjoy the most 
up-to-date living quarters of any service 
afloat. Even on shipboard there are always 


facilities for recreation and relaxation; 

3. The finest medical and dental care. The 
Navy wants you healthy, and does everything 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition; 

4. Shipmates with whom you'll be proud to 
serve. I have served with them, and I know. 
Remember, every man in the United States 
Navy is a volunteer. He is intelligent 
man, a man of action—an all-around red- 
blocded American; 

5. And this fifth point is probably the most 
important of all. The Navy prepares you to 
make more money after the war, right while 
you are serving your country. 

You may have the idea that you'll be just 
another seaman when you join the Navy 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy's 
weapons are tremendously complex. To make 
them maneuver and fight as efficient units 
requires perfect coordination by men who are 
experts in their jobs. The Navy, therefore, 
is really a huge organization of technical 
specialists, all working together to win. It 
needs the services of no less than 49 different 
kinds of specialists. Whatever your job in 


civilian life, you can probably find its counter- 


an 


part in the fighting Navy. If not, the Navy 
will give you a chance to learn a skill after you 





enlist Incidentally, every 01 of these 
ilists is a petty officer with all the ad- 

ages of higher rank, including better 

T! only requirements are that you be 
a patriotic, red-blocded American man be- 
tween 17 and 50 years of ag nd in good 
health. If you qualify so far, then two 
courses are open to you. You can enlist in 
the Regular Navy which is fo! riod of 


in 
I 

6 years. Or you can enlist in the Naval Re- 

serve which means that you will be free to 


return to civilian life as soon as possible after 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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the war. Pay and promotions are the same 
in both branches. The choice is yours. 

Now, if you have had special training or 
are particularly experienced at your trade, 
you may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any spe- 
cial qualifications. In that case, the Navy 
will give you a chance to go to a trade school 
to get training that would otherwise cost 
as much as $1,500. If you're handy 
tools, or if you like photography, or J 
thought you might make a good welder, or 
show any aptitude in any of dozens of other 
fields—-the Navy will put at your disposal 
the finest equipment and instructors that 
money can buy 

And all the while you'll be 
Even as an apprentice seaman, you'll make 
$50 a month beside your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months, almost all appren- 
tice seamen are automatically promoted with 
a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead 
from there depends on you, but you have my 
word that the Navy will assist you in every 
possible way. You can get some idea of 
your chances from the fact that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the enlisted men in the 
Navy today are petty officers 

When I spoke about specialists awhile ago 
I didn’t mean just specialists in running a 
ship. If you’re interested in aviation, then 
the Navy’s the place for you, because th: 
United States Navy is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual pilot- 
ing, you may qualify for such jobs as radio- 
man, aviation machinist niate, photographer, 
and many Others. The aviation training you 
receive should prove extremely valuable in 
civil life after the war is over. Of course, 
every Navy man who gets flight orders im- 
mediately gets a 50-percent raise in pay 

There are scores of jobs open. In all these 
jobs the training and experience should assist 
you in civil life after the war 

That’s the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for yOur country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet y 
are men of high courage, of outstandins de- 
votion to their flag They wear their uni- 
forms with pride because they know that they 
have earned their place in a proud fellowship 
of arms 

These men 
serving their 











drawing pay. 





J 
I 





are interested, first of all, in 
country They are men who 
want action, and who know exactly what to 
when the enemy is sighted. Ea 
has his own job. He does that job well, an 
he knows he depend upon his fel 
fighting men to ao likewise 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard Every 


ao 


can 

















American is confident that, when the m 
of our Navy meet the enemy, the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates if you who are of military 
select > Navy, of your own free will, as your 
branch of our country’s armed service 

Many Philadelphians already have a1 l 
the Navy’s call And ny more vy g 
I am informed by the y D I 
Washington that nearly 300 men fre 

ity joined the Navy in the n 1 of N 
alon And tt number of volunte 
increased s dily since that time We 
proud of that rec¢ We e pr f 
who have gone and those yet to g FE - 
delphia is delivering the goods, and Phila- 
deiphia is rupplying the men to use the 
We are doing a lot right now But w nust 





do more Practically every industry in the 
city that can produce war materials or 
capable of conversion is now engaged in tl 
war effort And before this war is over, every 
man of figl y not ¢ wise disquali- 


fied, will be in uniform. 
the world that free men can produce and 
fight better than slaves. I know what you 
answer to that will be. 

If you are of fighting age—and not yet 
in uniform—I suggest that you visit the 
nearest naval recruiting off : 
there will give you full detai 
application. You will be joining a gr 
fighting force—perhaps to man one of t! 
that are being turned cut right he 
in our very own yards—to protect 
and carry the war to the Axis 

The Navy invites you to come aboard on its 
voyage to victory. 

Join the Navy and free the world. 
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Keep Your Good Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 
Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
published in the Evening Times of Sayre, 
Pa., on August 8, 1942: 
KEEP YOUR GOOD EMPLOYEES 
useholder 
farmer with 


he h 
ait ai 


with a good maid, the 
1 good laborer, or the mill owner 





with a good superintendent is prin con- 
cerned with retaining the services of the 
employee who is doing his work properly 
That is one of the first principles of good 
management, and failure to follow it can 
lead but to dissatisfaction and trouble, pos- 








ibly ruin. Good employees are far too few 
to permit experimentation after one has bee 
found who can Go a job tl ugh nd w 
and changes when everything is going prop- 


erly can prove highly costly 

What is true in this respect in tt pera- 
tion of a small enterprise, is even mor 
surely true in the conduct of the biege 
business in the worid—the United St 
Government. The people see, only too ofter 
the troubles, even tragedies, which c: I 
caused by the possibly well-meaning t 
advised efforts of men untrained for li 
business and poorly qualified to carry on the 











affairs of the community, State, or n 
Now, more than at any other tim ] in- 
try needs men who understand i ms 











and who know how to g about solving 
them—men of intelligence, character ind 
trainin 
The people of Tioga County long with 
tl of tl rest of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gre ynal District, next Tuesday will select 
Republican nominee for Congre and 
faced with the task of picking a man qu 
fied to represent them in Washing on f - 
cient h ‘ ‘ and ’ , v 
now have that kind faR 
he do no better to kee 
c t} iob wh h RB , 
W. STERLING ( E 1 
for the office of R 
oO counts and da erve 
Re l his d ( 
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end the Navy and get them ready for the 
tasks which he knew awaited them. As a 
member of the highly important House Naval 
Affairs Committee, he was able to attain con- 
siderable success in this effort, and the pres- 
ent status of the armed forces of the United 
States is due, at least in part, to his work. 
Congressman CoLe has always kept the in- 
terests of the people of his district and the 
taxpayers the United States clearly in 
mind, and during his term in Washington has 
consistently been an advocate of govern- 
mental economy combined with efficiency. 
His insistence on the Government receiving a 
dollar’s worth of equipment or service for 
every dollar spent and his participation in 
investigations aimed at attaining that end 
have resulted in the savings of over three 
arters of a billion dollars in taxpayers’ 
money These savings have been gained 
without any sacrifice of needed goods or 
services and represent the elimination only of 
unwarranted profits and political “gravy.” 
The men who deal with the Government 
know that Representative Coe will insist on 
full value in every Government contract with 
which he is concerned. That is important to 
the people of the Thirty-seventh District. 
Mr. CoLe has been a consistent opponent 
of the scatter-brain New Deal domestic poli- 
cies, while supporting the President whole- 
heartedly in his foreign platform. He is con- 
vinced that the Nation has one all-important 
task this time—winning the war—and that 
sccial experimentation is out of place. 
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When this record is considered, the way 
before the Republican voters of the Thirty- 
seventh District is clear—keep the employee 


who has proved his worth and assure con- 
tinued honest and efficient representation In 
W 





Labor Day Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the 1942 Labor Day mes- 
sage of President Philip Murray, of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 
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and world greater than ever be- 
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tion. Our unions, long before Pearl Harbor, 
began planning and organizing all their ener- 
gies to increase production. That record, in 
terms of tanks, planes, ships, and guns, is a 
good one. But while we are proud of this 
production record, we cannot be satisfied with 


it. We must continue to break our own 
records. For we can never be satisfied until 


we have produced the last tank, the last war 
plane, the last warship, and the last gun that 
we must have to crush the Axis. 


Labor has made many sacrifices for the 
supreme war effort of our country. It has 


given up the right to strike. It has forfeited 
many of the advantages it might have gained 
by the full use of its economic power. It has 
given up its young men to the fighting forces. 
It has led in every sacrifice and every en- 
deavor that is necessary for victory. But I do 
not wish to dwell on such sacrifices. For 
labor makes them willingly and without 
stint—and will make many more before this 
war is won. 

But at the same time labor insists that its 
sacrifices shall not be in vain through failure 
of others to do their share. Wage stabiliza- 
tion by itself is not enough. It must be ac- 
companied by a tax program based on ability 
to pay—taxation that will place a proper share 
of war burdens on profits and surplus wealth, 
and that will not soak the poor to spare the 
rich. It inust be accompanied by really effec- 
tive price control over the necessities of life 
and by widespread democratic rationing to 
insure to all our population their fair share 
of available goods. And labor will insist that 
the wages and conditions of our working 
people are such as to their maximum 
health, efficiency, and morale for their basic 
tasks of war production 

American labor realizes 
enemies are not on 
We within our 
defeatists, divisionists 
whose efforts labor is determined to thwart. 
In the coming electicns we shall work to 
defeat all such elements and to elect only 
real win-the-war candidates to public office. 

On this Labor Day, American labor extends 
its pledge of solidarity and utmost war effort 
to the peoples of all the United Nations fight- 
ing with our own people in the common cause 
of freedom. We pledge to work, to fight, to 
give, without stint and without limit, until 
victory sured 


assure 


that all our 
fighting fronts 
untry appeasers, 
and disruptionists, 


too 
foreign 


have own Cc 
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Army and Navy E Awards Won by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Mc- 
Keesport National and Christy Park 
Works of the National Tube Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I have fre- 
quently referred to my district, the new 
Thirtieth of Pennsylvania, as one of the 
greatest industrial districts in America. 
For the past year the McKeesport Na- 
tional and Christy Park Works of the 
National Tube Co.; the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., at East 
Pittsburgh and Trafford; the Edgar 
Thompson Plant of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, at Braddock, and the 
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Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation; and the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Foundry Corporation, at 
Glassport, have been smashing world 
records in the production of steel, shells, 
armor plate, electric generators, and tur- 
bines and anchors for ships. These rec- 
ords of production have only been pos- 
sible because of the hearty cooperation 
of management and labor. The objec- 
tive of every industry in America is to 
win the coveted Army-Navy E award, 
which can only be accomplished by 
capacity production, ahead of schedule, 
with perfection and up to the rigid speci- 
fications of the Army and Navy so neces- 
Sary in time of war. 

As the Representative of this great in- 
dustrial district, I am indeed honored, 
and the Nation is proud of the accom- 
plishments of the McKeesport National 
and Christy Park Works of the National 
Tube Co. and the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., at East Pitts- 
burgh and Trafford, which companies 
have been awarded the E award. I am 
happy to include as a part of my remarks 
an editorial that appeared in the Mc- 
Keesport Daily News, published and 
edited by Senator W. D. Mansfield, under 
date of September 3, 1942. 

THE E AWARDS 

This great industrial district can feel justly 
proud today of the honor bestowed by the 
Army and Navy on plants which have been 
contributing their full share to the Nation’s 
struggle. 

An E pennant, an honor that is not easily 
earned, flies today over the East Pittsburgh 
and Trafford plants of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturin_ Co. Others will fly 
soon over McKeesport’s National and Christy 
Park Works of the National Tube Co. 

They represent, in the words of Rear Ad- 
miral William Carleton Watts, who spoke at 
the Westinghouse presentation ceremony 
Tuesday, the gratitude of the Army and Navy 
for what the plants “have done for us in our 
work of cleaning up the miserable mess of a 
world-wide war 

The two branches of our armed forces are 
not easy in their demands. Faced with the 
job of fighting this war, they have little 
patience with below-capacity production or 
subnormal cooperation from any phase of the 
home front. 

They want their equipment produced on 
or, preferably, ahead of schedule. And they 
demand that it be up to the rigid specifica- 
tions so necessary in properly equipping com- 
bat units. This represents a big order for 
any industry from its managers down to the 
workman at the bench. 

The district plants receiving the E pen- 
nants and the workmen obtaining the E 
lapel buttons have thus met the test of stern 
taskmasters. They have proven not only 
their ability but their sincere patriotism as 
important members of the production front. 


But to rest on the laurels already won 
would be fatal. Admiral Watts warned on 
this in his Westinghouse talk. He put the 


right complexion on the E award when he 
cautioned 

“Any let-up in the rates of production or in 
quality would be disastrous. * * * I feel 
confident that you will keep it up, even 
though the demands will no doubt increase 
before the miserable mess can be cleaned up.” 

So that is the purpose of the honor. The 
E that flies over the plants and the E's 
upon the workers’ lapels are symbols of Army 


and Navy confidence that these particular 
plants and these individual workmen will 
continue to keep abreast with the march of 


our fighting men. 

































































As such the E’s become a high standard 
which this industrial district must continue 
to maintain while American troops, with our 
support, blast their way to victory, 





Secretary Ickes Releases Some Bad News 
for the Axis, Some Very Good News for 
the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
memorandum for the press by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, in which Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes discloses information 
which will be bad news for the Axis and 
good news for the American people who 
have concern about the adequacy of the 
supply of electric power in some sections 
of the country. 

The preparedness of the Bureau of 
Reclamation to bring into production in 
less than 2 years a million kilowatts of 
additional power, principally on the 
Pacific coast, is a matter for congratula- 
tions. Boulder Dam in the Pacific 
Southwest and Grand Coulee Dam in the 
Pacific Northwest are already sending 
electric energy humming over the wires to 
airplane factories, shipyards, and other 
war plants. This fall Parker Dam on 
the Colorado River below Boulder is put- 
ting three new generators on the line. 
Work is being rushed on Shasta and Kes- 
wick Dams of the Central Valley project 
in California, whose power plants will 
combat threatening deficiencies in the 
industrial area of the San Francisco Bay 
region. 

These reclamation projects are mul- 
tiple-purpose undertakings. They serve 
the immediate war needs through pro- 
viding power, but they are likewise vital 
factors in meeting requirements for food, 
forage, and fiber. The water stored be- 
behind the dams will supply irrigation 
needs and the income from power will 
assist the farmers of the arid and semi- 
arid regions in paying the cost of irriga- 
tion facilities. 

The two and one-half million kilo- 
watts of power which the Bureau of 
Reclamation will throw into the prosecu- 
tion of tae war will contribute in an 
equal measure to a secure peace in the 
years to come. 

The news release is as follows: 
More than a million kilowatts 
power will be added to the Nation’s 
ply by July 1944 at five Bureau of Reclama- 
tion multi-purpose irrigation projects in the 
West, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 

Ickes announced today. 


of hydro 


war sup- 


Production Board for reclamation dams, 
powerhouses, and generating equipment in- 
sure this large installation of war power, 
Secretary Ickes was advised by H. W. Bashore, 
Acting Commissioner of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, 





The huge additions will bring the total 
operating capacity of reclamation power 
plants in 12 States to 2,500,000 kilowatts. The 
potential annual output will be more than 
20,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

“These million additional kilowatts mean 
fighter planes, bombers, ships, tanks, and 
guns in increasing volume for the Army and 
Navy,” Secretary Ickes said. “That the De- 
partment of the Interior has the facilities 
under construction to bring in this power 
shows its preparedness to turn western water 
resources into war material, 

“I am especially gratified that these prior- 
ity ratings will permit us to complete Shasta 
and Keswick Dams of the Central Valley proj- 
ect in California so that the waters of the 
Sacramento River can be turned into hydro 
power for war production on the Pacific coast. 
Power plants at these dams, with the trans- 
mission system I have urged, will enable 
Shasta and Keswick Dams to do for northern 
California what Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
are doing for the Pacific Northwest, Boulder 
for the Pacific Southwest, and what Parker 
Dam will soon be doing for Arizona. 

“Since December 7 the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has brought in 303,500 kilowatts of 
power, In addition to the 1,055,600-kilowatt 
capacity that is assured by the new priority 
ratings and which will be on the line by 1944, 
the Bureau of Reclamation is prepared to add 
another 700,000 kilowatts in projects in opera- 
tion or under construction. In other words, 
this one Government agency is prepared to 
provide a total of 3,200,000 kilowatts of power 
for the prosecution of the war. The total is 
nearly two and one-half times the entire 
power capacity on the Pacific coast in 1920.” 

Already pushed at wartime tempo, work on 
the installation of the reclamation generat- 
ing equipment and other facilities will now be 
continued at top speed with materials pro- 
vided under the new ratings. 

The first generators to reach completion 
under the new priority schedule are located 
at Parker Dam on the Colorado River in the 
Southwest, in a new plant, the twenty-ninth 
to be placed in operation by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. New hydro equipment will also 
go on the line at Boulder Dam. 

In the Pacific Northwest, new aluminum 
center of the Nation, Grand Coulee Dam on 
the Columbia River is scheduled for heavy 
installations. 

Other construction work now under way 
by the Bureau of Reclamation which was 
assigned higher ratings by the War Produc- 
tion Board for war-power production were 
Shasta snd Keswick Dams on the Central 
Valley project in California and Green Moun- 
tain Dam in Colorado. In both these areas 
the demand for war power is increasing and 
the power plants at these dams are expected 
to offset threateneu shortages 

The highest priorities assigned—-AA3—-were 
allotted to the following installations: 

Four generators, 30,000 kilowatts each, at 
Parker Dam. The first generator will go into 
action this month, the second next month, 
the third in October, and the fourth in May 
next year. 

Two 75,000-kilowatt generators at Grand 
Coulee Dam, to start operating in November 
this year. These two generating machines 
were originally ordered for Shasta Dam but 
were shifted to make their output available 
to war industry a year sooner. 

An 82,500-kilowatt generator 
Boulder Dam, in December 

AA-4 ratings were assigned the following: 


(A-5) at 


Green Mountain Dam, Colorado Big- 
Thompson project, Colorado: Providing 
21,600 kilowatts (two generators of 10,800- 


kilowatt 
1943 
Grand Coulee Dam, Wa 
enormous hydro generators 
world) of 108,000 kilowatts e 


capacity) in February and March 
hington: Three 
(largest in the 
ach (L-4, 5, and 


6), scheduled for July, September, and No- 
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vember 19438, bringing the total capacity of 
the Grand Coulee plant 818,000 kilo- 
watts—second only to Boulder in size. 

Boulder Dam, Arizona-Nevada: Gene! 
N-7, capacity 82,500 kilowatts, scheduled for 
December 1943 (bringing the total installed 
capacity at this largest power plant in the 
world to 1,032,000 kilowatts). 

Shasta and Keswick Dams, Ventral Valley 
projects, California: Two big generators of 
765,000 kilowatts each at Shasta by January 
1944 and another in March; two generators 
of 25,000 kilowatts each at Keswick in May 
and June 1944. 


to 


ator 








The President’s Ultimatum 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 9, 1942: 

THE PRESIDENT’s ULTIMATUM 
I 

The President’s proposals, in his message 
to Congress and in his fireside chat, must be 
considered from two aspects—the economic 
and the political. These two aspects 
ever, cannot be entirely separated. For the 
President implies that th: differences in ecco 
nomic policy between himself and Congres 
may be so vital that he is justified in over- 
riding the Congress, if necessary, in order 
that his own policy may prevail. Are the 
differences in economic policy really so im- 
portant as that? Let us see precisely what 
they are. 

The President is opposed to provision 
in the Price Control Act, which prohibi 
ceilings on farm prices below 110 perce 
parity; he wishes legislation th l 
mit him to fix these ceilings at parity 
Though the so-called parity formula 
is inflationary, it is clear that the President’s 
proposal on this point is more 
than the existing law. The President also 
rightly points out that the other restrictions 
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in existing law actually work to prevent cell- 
ings at present less than about 116 percent 
of parity. It should be pointed out @ 
other side, however, that the President’s own 
proposed formula of “prices at parity, o1 
levels of a recent date, whichever is h f 
is also above parity. So the difference be- 
tween Congress and the Pr dent on 
point, if Congress should hold to the P 
Control Act formulas, would amour 
difference in practice of only about 10 percs 
in farm prices. If Congress refuses to yield 
is it worth breaching the Constitution 
secure this difference of 10 percent in fa! 
prices, which may in turn mean a diffe 
of only a fraction of that amount in the c: 
of living? This is a question for the Presi- 
dent to answer 

Further, if this difference i j ! 
the record shows that the Pr lent was §s 
to recognize the fact. Indeed, the ¢ ~ 
tration’s own first draft of the Price Control 
Act, submitted to Congress on August 1, 1941 
forebade any ceilings on agricultural com- 
modities “below 110 percent of 
price or comparable } c detern 1 by 
the Secretary of Agricultur ) tl nar- 
ket price for such com ¢ J 9 
1941.” The President's ov Secretary of 
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ti n bloc in support of 110 percent of 
I prices, and even urged that he be given 
v v ver all ceilings on agricultural 
3 r B 1 Harbor, however, the 
ad on turned against the 110 per- 
cent perity formula The President, though 
] 1 ti Price C rol Act on January 
30 that formula in it, criticized the pro- 
Vv n and d d that he might ask Con- 
PI to « ] I B I own vacil- 
l ! hat had helped to make the 
I i le 
: part of ? a nt S 
t f d mar essmen 
j the 110-per -pal 
for was | attiti t rd 
\ I Pp C t and his yokes- 
? nni foug efforts to 
c rise V s rhe Presider n his 
C re d not ask for powers 
Tl igh Congress has 
I I fically granted them to him, he 
‘ mes ! alr has these powers. 
ti ( that he ill stabilize 
‘ t 1 without special authori- 
i t s has alread be 1 acne, 
é k ind s I ying 
1e l ibility for the recent 
c é But what does the record 
eh n this respect? The President himself 
declares in his message to Congress: “Annual 
wage ary disbursements have in- 
creased from #43,700,000,000 in 19389 to an 
€ ted $75,000,000,000 in 1942. This rep- 
I se « perce ( 

Alloy f he } f this increase that 
is t eate nployment, can tl be 
c d ) I Is it an indi on of 
ti I I t n that he will 
I ef t tutu 

vi the fF ( t pears t be asking 
from ¢ gre i bi k check to stabilize 

I f But if Congress is to 
dele te i powers in any such sweeping 
i has it not a right either to fix the 
formula be adopted wage stabilization 
cr to ask the President to tell it precisely 
wl ! formula Is it the formula 
laid down | the War Labor Board in the 
I Ste e? I then we are headed 
f 1 wage 1 i ut defi 
lin I not o1 does t formula allow 
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assume only the powers necessary to win the 
war. But should the President himself be 
permitted to be the sole judge of which pow- 
ers these are? Should the President be the 
sole judge of what congressional laws “inter- 
fere with the winning of the war’—even if 
those laws deal solely with internal economic 
questions? Would not this whole doctrine, 
as Senator Tarr has declared, leave Congress 
“a mere shell of a legislative body”? The 
President has taken a grave position that 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged 
What, on the other hand, to be said of 
Congress? Certainly it must bear part of 
the blame for the President's ultimatum. It 





has yielded ones nefully to political pressure 
ups hough from the beginning of the 
defense program it has passed every appr 
priation the President has asked for with 
electric speed, often with no real study what- 


C 
ever, it has been inexcusably dilatory in other 
directions. It can save its own prestige, pre- 
rogatives, and pow rs only if it will awaken 


from its slumbers in time and r rnize the 


peril that faces both the country and itself. It 
must show a change of spirit. It is likely to 
make such a change of spirit effective only 


by reorganizir itself from within It must 





reduce the por wers of its fourscore standing 
committees, all insulated from each other, 
and appoint a single central committee, a 
unified leadership, to speak for it on major 
policy and to speed its decisions. It cannot 
allow the larger political issue raised by the 


President con erning his ability to set aside 
its decisions to stand uncontested. But it 
will show wisdom also if it yields immediately 
on the comparatively narrow economic point 
raised by the President—the substitution of 
100 percent of parity as the formula for 
farm price fixing instead of 110 percent. For 
on that point the President is more nearly in 
the right, and the country knows it. 


James McAndrews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, on S 
Member of 





BRETeS, passed to his rewarc 

He died at his home 227 Delaware 
Place “Chicago , at the as of 77 

Jamu s McAndrews V a Memb of 
this House until the last ¢ tion, and th 
only 1 ntnati return to tl! 
Hou at that time w: due to the fact 
that he was in poor health, and did not 

ek reelection. Prior to his last term 
of office Mr. McAn \ best known 
to the Members of s Houses the liai- 

mz I veen Speak RAYBURN and 
Congr: Mr. McAnd! Ss also a 
close friend of ol r Postmast 


ture 1 Der ( LIC 
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was elected from the Fifth 
next ran for Con- 


In 1902 he 
District. When he 
gress it was from the Sixth District, in 
1912. He was reelected again and again 
until 1921. 

During the World War Mr. McAn- 
drews was on the House Appropriations 
Committee and voted the pro- 
hibition bill. Throughout his career he 
remained a foe of prohibition. In 1919 
the Democratic Party managers consid- 
ered James McAndrews as a possible 
candidate for mayor. 

Before entering the political arena 
again Mr. McAndrews moved again, this 
time into the Ninth District. ‘There, in 
1932, he failed to defeat the veteran, 
Fred A. Britten, Republican, but he got 
back into the House in 1934, defeating 
Mr. Britten. The New Deal tide was 
running strongly by then, and it re- 
elected Mr. McAndrews in 1936 and 1938. 
During these two terms he was a con- 
sistent administration 
meast 

He leaves a Wi 


sooins 
against 


supporter ol 
res. 

dow, Louise; a daugh- 
ter, Catherine; two sons, James, Jr., of 
Vashington, D. C., and William, of 
Pittsburgh; and a brother, William T. 
McAndrews. 

Mr. McAndrews was a staunch Demo- 
crat and a conscientious Member of the 
House and a trusted friend. He will 
live long in our memories. 





One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Simon Bolivar 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


September 9, 1942 


oe y, 
Wednesday 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leavy 
accorded me to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include an address delivered by 
former Congressman Maurice H. Thatch- 
er, of Kentucky, on the afternoon of 
July 24, 1942, the one hundred and fifty- 
ninth anniversary of the birth of the 
reat South American liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. Upon the invitation and under 
the auspices of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, the ad- 
Gress was delivered on the afternoon of 
the anniversary d over WWDC in 





qaate 
Washington, D. C., and on the evening 
of that day the Spanish tra unsiation of 
2 ss was by Mrs. Thatcher, wife 
of Mr. Thatcher, broadcast by short wave 
from Washington to all the countries of 
Latin America, thus reaching 125 st 
] > Jands. 
The introduc 
address follow: 


Lavions 


WWQDLC and the 


tlons ove! 





REMARKS BY NORMAN REED, PROGRAM DIRECT( 
4 W V¥ 

Today marks the one hundred and fiity- 

ninth anniversary of the birth of Simon 

Bolivar, the Liberato1 On this great occa- 

sion there are taking place festivities in New 

York, in front of the statue of the Liberator, 


will 


untries 


lestivities 
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of the Americas as part of the program of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Station WWDC is pleased to cooperate 
with our neighbors of the South, and we 
have invited Sefior Alberto Barreto, of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, to bring a distinguished guest, who 
will give you an interesting talk about the 
very close connection and understanding be- 
tween the statesman, Henry Clay, and Gen. 
Simon Bolivar. 

Sefor Barreto will present Hon. 
H. Thatcher; 
to him. 


Maurice 
now we give the microphone 


INTRODUCTION OF HON. MAURICE H. THATCHER 
BY ALBERTO BARRETO, OF THE RADIO DIVISION 
OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF 
ICAN AFFAIRS 


Maurice H. Thatcher, a citizen of the State 
of Kentucky, and now residing in the city 
of Washington, served as member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and Head of the 
Department of Civil Administration of the 


, 


INTER-AMER- 


Canal Zone (Civil Governor) during the 
years 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913, while the 
Panama Canal vas under construction. 


Afterward, during the 10 years, 1923-33, he 
was a Member of the Congress of the United 


States of America, from the State of Ken- 
tucky. In 1930 ne went as a member of 


he Commission appointed by the President 
of the United States to represent his coun- 
try in the presentation of the statue of Henry 
Clay to Venezuela. In recognition of his 
friendship for Latin-American countries and 
peoples, and his work anc associations in 
that connection, he has been honored with 
the decorations and orders of several of the 
republics of Latin America, thus: That of 
del Libertador, of Venezuela; Al Merito, of 
Ecuador; and Vasco Nufez de Balboa, of 
Panama. 


And before I introduce Governor Thatcher 


I wish to announce that his speech, which 
you will now hear, will also be broadcast 
this evening in Spanish, by Sefiora Thatcher, 
his wife, by short wave, from Washington 
to the countries of the Americas, as part of 
an elaborate program in honor of Simon 
Bolivar. Sefiora Thatcher is also a Ken- 
tuckian, and their first home after their 
marriage was in the Canal Zone, where they 


resided during his work there in connection 
with the construction of the Panama Canal 
There she learned the Spanish language, 
and ever since then her love for it and the 
Latin-American people has caused her to 
intain her use and knowledge of the 
Castilian tongue 
And now, Govern 


mai 


or Thatcher. 


ADDRESS BY HON MAURICE H. THATCHER 


First, I must express my appreciation for 
the very great honor accorded me by the invi- 


tation to speak to friends and neighbors of 
Latin-American lands on ] 1 





this, the 
dred and fifty-ninth anniversary of 
of Simon Bolivar. 

In the brief period which is permitted on 


one 


} . 1 
the birth 





such an occasion, I cannot say much of in 
terest or value; and nothing, of course, which 
is new. 

In the United States of America we lov 
admire, and revere the life and deeds of the 
South American liberator. We recognize in 
him a character of the most commanding 
force and genius; a great soldier, statesman, 


and leader; one who has tremendously helped 
to shape the destiny of the human race. Al- 








though, as was inevitable, the lights and 
shadows of success and failures led his 
years of effort, he labored infinitely better 
than he ever realized; and, cn the whole 
his seeming failures, and his disappoint- 
ments, were but the “accide1 Is” in the 
grand harmony of his mighty achievement 


overwhelming odds 


hi »t 
in his fight for 


they but accentuate the 
he was obliged to face 
tion of the Spanish-Americ n colonies, and 
lend nobler light and emphasis to all he 
wrought. While tin, O'Higgins, Jua- 


San Ma 


| 


rez, and many others magnificently shared 
in the work of Spanish-American liberation, 
@ combination of circumstances and unique 
and outstanding gifts and qualities made 
Bolivar the soul and symbol of that work. 
The flow of time only serves to broaden and 
deepen his fame. 

He was the father of the idea of solidarity 
of the American nations; and his plans and 
labors in that connection have constituted a 
basis of policy for these countries which has 
persisted and grown for more than a hundred 
years. Among the lands of the Western world 
there are no lords, overlords, or masters. All 
stand on equal terms. They are bound to- 
gether by every tie and consideration of geo- 
graphical, political, and ecOnomic interest; 
and they must, as well, become bound by every 
tie and consideration of cultural interest. 
Pan-Americanism means equality and sympa- 
thetic and effective cooperation. All of the 
American republics are founded on the same 
ideals of liberty and justice; and each of 
them must ever strive to realize, in the fullest 





and widest sense, those ideals; mindful, al- 
ways, that the example of each affects, not 
only all of them but the world at large as 
well. 

In December 1930, while I was serving in 
the Congress of my country as a Representa- 


tive from the State of Kentucky, I wa: 
as a member of the Commission app 
President Hoover to journey to C 
there present, in the name of ou 
and Government, a statue of Henry 





the United States of Venezuela. Clay—the 
great commoner—a Kentuckian, was the out- 
standing advocate, in the councils of his 
Nation, of the independence of the Latin- 
American colonies. Chiefly to his forceful 


and courageous leadership, and to his match- 
less eloquence, was due the recognition of 
these colonies as free and independent States. 
He was the warm friend and supporter cof 
the Great Liberator, and lent him invaluable 
aid in his fight for independence. Myself a 
Kentuckian, I have been m happy to 
note in the Panama region, where it was once 


Ast 
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my privilege to dwell in connection with the 
construction of the great Isthmian water- 
way, and in various Latin-/ can lands 
through which I have traveled—the very high 
affection and esteem in which Henry Clay is 
heid by the people of these countries. The 
occasion in Caracas was memorable; and the 
sentiment then and there evinced for the 


great North American protagonist of Latin- 
= rican emancipation may be considered as 


ypical of that of all the natior to the 
pe ward 

And before leaving this phase f the sub- 
ject, may I be pardoned f ating the fact 
that Kentucky was the first State of m 


country to take official 
independence and rec 
struggling colonies of Latin 
1817 the Governor of Kentucky recommendec 
to the General Assembly that it formal) 
press its sympathy for, and approval of, that 
independence; and Ss lutio was 


such a rt 
y adopted. Again, during its sess 


my 
action favoring the 
gnition of the th 


1 
America. In 
i 





promptl 








in 1820-21, the General Assembly passed a 
Similar resolution. The fir diplomat 
agents and representatives from the United 
States of America to the nations ev i 
of the South American revolutions for inde- 
pendence, were Kentuckia1 In March 1821 
President Monroe sent a message to C s 
recommending formal recognition; and un- 
der Mr. Clay’s powerful leads lip in the 
Congress it was adopted, and the tion of our 
Government was followed | y oth t 
nations; and the independence of our south- 
ern neighbors acknowledged and respected 

I may add, as another evidence of Ken- 
tucky’s abiding sentiment on the subject 
that our Congress, acting in res} 
the memoralization of the Ker cky 


Assembly therefor, enacted the legi 
providing for the execution and prese1 
to Venezuela of the indicated statue. 
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My country is now engaged in this, the 
second World War, the greatest struggle of 


all time. We fight by the side of our Allies 
for the ideals, policies, and pract free- 
dom for which Washington and Bolivar 
fought, and for which Clay strove, and against 
the cruel and ruthless forces against which 
they contended, but which, in present 
conflict have been magnified our ag- 
gressor enemies a thousandfold. All lovers 
of liberty, all who favor the concept of free- 
dom for the individual, know that if the 
great man whose birthday we now celebrate 
and honor, could be called forth from the 
tomb and restored to mortal being, his sword 
and voice, his vital action and leadership, 
would be joined with the e he 
who strive, in this truly fateful hour, to stril 
down the tyrannous and utterly brutal at- 
tempt which is being made to subdue 
enslave the world; and he would see, » te od 1y— 
in this time of unprecedented g 
and crisis—the absolute need 
purpose and endeavor on the part of the west- 
ern nations. Whether we will it, or no, \ 
shall stand or fall together. Thus it is writ- 
ten in the stars, and thus Bolivar 

it more than a century 


ices of 





by 
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and Water 
he Depart- 


The Irrigation, Reclamation, 
Conservation Program of 
ment of the Interior 





EXTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE TIVES 


ENTA 


day, Septe 


Wednesday, Se mber 9, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks, I wis! ) 
submit an important exchar of cor- 
respondence between Mr. F. O. Hasgie, 
secretary-manager of the Natio Rec- 
lamation Association, and the Hoz 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the United 
States Department of Interior. 





This correspon ee. Fin 1 
National Reclamation Ass on’s \- 
letin of August 15, 1942. with > 
significance of food, fiber, ige pro- 
duction by irrigation. sets forth 
clearly the Interior Department’s policy 


on this vital war function perfor! 
he We 


“ido 








ie arid and semiarid States in 
tt res assures the Ni ition th it the wes 
half of this country will provide a rel 
larder of food ‘tufts for our fig! hting forces 
and civilian population until victory is 
won 


More than a cen 


Bonaparte, one of the greatest war strat- 


tury avo 





egists in history, said that army f t 
on its stomach. He ep zed in one 
pungent sentence what : lay 1 
nize—and the German Nation n of 
all—that in th e long run W 

lost by the of f 

brought G Jits k } 


Norid War. 
Nations wil 





Mass produ U 1 State [ 
War Weapon: 1 by an ( é - 
duction of foodstuffs for t ‘ 
W 1 them, will force ¢ ) ; 
and sink the Japanese P 

The irrigated land of t West is t 
Nation’s great insuranc f adequate 
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the war. This 
land produces 
the foodstuffs 
in and Pacific 
California, the 


proportion of foodstuffs derived from ir- 
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d le 


erage. 
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production 
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concern to all. 
gram of the Bureau of 
the Department « 
policy governing 
determinants of th 
food I present this very 
change of letters which 
ubjs herewith 

The letters referred to, 


Mr. Fioyd O 


é I i tne 


nd is still higher 
account 
it of the value of the food, forage, 
supplies available for normal 
sanded war 
the water to grow it on high- 
farms are therefore of vital 
The construction pro- 
2eclamation of 
f the Interior, and the 


the supply of water and 


than this gen- 


ts for fully 85 


demands. 


1at program, are major 


important ex- 
spotlights the 


the first from 


Hagie, secretary and man- 
National Reclamation Asso- 
other, the reply, from 


follow: 


ciat and, the 

th TJnnorable Ha Id L Ick Ss. the Sec- 
the Honorable Harolc . Ickes, the C 
I iry of the Interior, 

ASSOCIATION ASKS FOR 


OUTLINE OF 


DEPART- 


ENTS PROGRAM 








NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 





W yt D.C., July 24, 1942 
I H Lp L. ICKEs, 
a t Inter 
Washington, D. C 
I rk M 3 TARY: It it of the ever- 
tions growing out of this 
c y pal f the United Nations’ war 
and the present trend of the war gen- 
t y, I am wondering if our association 
uming that the part which the 
D irrigation, reclamation, and 
ser on program might be able to 
bute wal during the next 
3 years 1 be reappraised before the 
14 I i que epared 
‘ ‘es ‘ + ly rigation fea- 
the n were not emphasized in 
] By k cases they 


t i} 
I 
t ) un vhic 
+ 194 ‘ 
t b iwnout TI W 
Ss he 
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: 
al re 
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ongress for in- 
yedite their com- 
n and utili- 


r-Case Act 
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Commissioner Page is now in the West mak- 
ing a first-hand survey of the construction 


program of the Bureau of Reclamation. At 
my direction, Mr. Page is securing informa- 
tion in the field as a basis for a reappraisal 
of the 1943 program for which funds have 
been appropriated, and recommendations for 
a construction program for the fiscal year 
1944. These recommendations will place the 
Department in a position to make irrigation 
facilities available for the production of food, 
forage, and fiber to aid in the prosecution of 
the war and contribute to the permanent de- 
velopment of the West. Mr. Page has also 
been making a study of the water conserva- 
tion and utilization program in connection 
with the stabilization cf agriculture in the 
Great Plains States. 

Prior to Mr. Page’s departure for the West, 
I told him that it appeared to me that ex- 
panded production of food, forage, and fiber 
is necessary in order to supply the require- 


ments of the United Nations. This neces- 
sity for expanded production, together with 
the urgent desirability of making the west- 


ern half of the United States self-sufficient 


so far as food is concerned, in order to con- 
serve transportation facilitie requires an 
accelerated reclamation program. I in- 


structed Mr. Page to keep these factors in 


mind in making a survey of the 1943 pro- 
gram and in preparing his recommendation 


for the reclamation program for the fiscal year 
1944. I realize, of course, that the reclama- 
tion program must be geared to the over-all 
demands of the war program for scarce ma- 
terials such as steel 
Nevertheless I am convinced 
that the need for expanding our 
ation construction activities be 
forcefully to the attention of the 
and of the War Production Board, 
so that they may give proper weight to this 
vital phase of the war production program. 
In order that I might be prepared to act 
promptly on Mr. Page’s recommendations, I 
wrote to Secretary of Agriculture Wickard on 
July 13, emphasizing the concern of the De- 
partment of the Interior in the war require- 
ments for agricultural products from the irri- 
gated areas of the West I requested Mr. 
Wickard, who is also chairman of Food 
Requirements Committee of the Pro- 


that it is es- 


sential 





the 


War 


duction Board, to advise me as soon as prac- 
ticable of forecasts which the Department of 


Agriculture s time of the de- 


- ale + 
can make ¢ thi 
I 


mands for food, forage, and fiber which irri- 

ted land will be expected meet. I em- 
phasize the importance of this information 
in planning and executing the irrigation- 
construction program for the fiscal year 1943 


under appropriations already 


made by the 


and in setting up estimates for 





C ection with the pro] i of the I 

Ss irity Adminis n expansion of 

tl water conser nd utilization pro- 
‘ T > ‘4 i oI A cul ire s = 

~ ed tl responsibility of estimating food 

requiren s for the Nat t war, the irri- 
- truction p1 hich I will 

recommend t e Bi ( e Budget and 











gation facilities on 16 projects, and proposed 
the beginning of construction on two ma- 
jor multiple-purpose projects in which bene- 
fits to irrigation are the major objectives. 
These were the Kings River project in Cali- 
fornia and the San Luis Valley project in 
Colorado. The House and Senate hearings 
on the appropriation bill show that Com- 
missioner Page submitted outlines of accel- 
erated irrigation-construction programs 
which the Bureau of Reclamation was pre- 
pared to prosecute if provided with funds 
and priorities for critical materials. 

Any implication that the Department of 
the Interior or the Bureau of Reclamation 
has neglected irrigation is not borne out by 
the facis. In the 8 years from 1934 to 1941, 
as Secretary of the Interior, I have recom- 


mended and approved expenditures by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for irrigation and 
multiple-purpose projects, all of which aid 


irrigation, totaling $470,870,846, or an annual 
average of $58,858,858. These figures com- 
pare with total expenditures during the pre- 
ceding 31 jy of Federal Reclamation of 
$257,267,974 or an average oi $8,298,670—one- 
seventh of the annual average from 1934 to 
1941. The expenditures for all multiple- 
purpose projects will aid irrigation directly 
or through power facilities which will reduce 
the cost of irrigation water to the farmers cf 
the West 

The policy of the Department of the In- 
terior, under my administration, has been 
and will continue to be to secure low-ccst 
power and low-cost irrigation water for the 
arid and semiarid areas of the West. The 
reclamation program, which I have spon- 
sored, is designed to achieve these objec- 
tives. This program, including the irriga- 
tion features and the water conservation and 
utilizaiion projects, will be advanced as rap- 
idly as appropriations and priorities for crit- 
ical materials will permit. 
Sincerely yours, 

Haroep L. IcKEs, 


Secretary of the Intertor. 


ars 





Mr. Wickard, Optimist 
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OF 


ION. FADJO CRAVENS 


F ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 
Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including the follow- 
ing timely observations appearing under 
date of August 21, 1942, in the South- 
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west American, of Fort Smith, Ark.: 
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Some misunderstanding of the 110 percent 
provision is abroad in the land. 

It is no guararty that farmers will receive 
prices which are 110 percent of parity, which 
is the price which will give farm products the 
same buying power in terms of other goods 
which they had in the period 1909-14. 

The 110 percent of parity provision appears 
in the price-control law. It limits the power 
of the Office of Price Administration to put 
price ceiling on farm products. One of the 
limitations is that no price ceiling may be 
established which is less than 110 percent of 
parity. 

This provision has been widely interpreted 
as an assurance that the farmer will get 110 
percent parity. It is no such thing. It is 
merely assurance that he cannot get more 
than that. No one guarantees that he will 
get any particular price. Supply, demand, 
and other factors regulate below that top 

As Mr. Wickard pointed out in his state- 
ment, farm prices were considerably below 
parity at the time the 110 percent provision 
Was put into the law. It was his hope and 
the hope of others who supported it that the 
110 percent ceiling might bring the farmer 
an average of parity prices, since some prices 
certainly would stay below parity and others 


would be permitted to rise as much as 10 
percent above 
Now, Mr. Wickard says, farm prices “have 


reached parity on an average.” He has now 
changed his opinion es the 110 percent 
provision and believes should be repealed 
in the interest of in Iation control. 

If there could be assurance that parity 
prices would be fixed as the ceiling on labor 
and other things, the farmers would not 
hesitate as a group to follow Mr. Wickard’s 
advice. But if there is any group which Con- 
gress fears more than farmers, it is organized 
so the prospect of a labor ceiling is 
remote. 

Mr. Wickard has made a logical 
otic appeal. It will be inte 
what is the response of orga 
and organized labor. 


labor, 


and patri- 
resting to see 
nized agriculture 





Labor Day Address of Hon. Robert 
Wagner, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUC 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UN 
Thursday, September 10, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Labor Day 


“KY 
ITED STATES 


1942 


address delivered over the National 
Broadcasting Co. by the Senator from 


New York |Mr. WaGNER!], on September 


5, 1942, in connection with the labor 
for victory program. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


My friends, Labor Day this year will be 
observed under the shadow of the conflict 
that rages throughout the world—in the skies 
over Eurcpe and the African desert, on the 
banks of the Don and the Volga, off distant 
islands in the far Pacific. Names and pla 
we had known in the reaim of fiction have 
become household words in every corner of 


our land. The bitter fighting in these remote 
regions of the earth touches our independ- 
ence and our freedom just as directly 
bygone battles on our own soil, at Gettysburg 
or Bunker Hill. 


as 
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THE CONGRESSION 


The American labor movement gave early 
Warning against the menace of the Nazi 
scheme of things. They saw clearly that the 
Nazi destruction of trade-unions was the 
opening wedge in the attempted destruction 
of all freedom and ail rights. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, at a period when “business as 
usual” flourisbed, American workers were 
urging the fullest conversion of peacetime 


industry to defense production. Like the 
workingmen of Manchester, England, in 


Lincoln’s day, they would risk their own jobs 
and livelihood to help strike the chains of 
Slavery from their fellow men. 

But Labor Day can no longer be rved 
by reciting the record of ron erday. In these 
t:mes, the chief symbol of our observance will 
be the launching of a it assembly of ships 
to join our fighting forces today, and the lay- 
ing down of more keels for the ships that will 
fight in the battles to come. 

Time is running fast, and at this moment, 
time is not on our side. The United Nations 
must wage today’s battles with today’s 
weapons. Our job at home 1aake those 
weapons and put them within the reach 
fighting men. 


OF 
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American industry—workers and employ- 
ers—are doing that job earnestly and wel 
The enormous output of our assembly lines 
has given new vigor to the production slogan 
of the last war, “It can't be done, but her: 
it is.’ The supply of manpower ha ved 
adequate for all our needs. Indus dis- 
putes have been quickly adjusted, with the 
loss of a fraction of 1 percent of the total 
working time. Jurisdictional strife is being 
replaced by a new and healthy form of ri- 


valry. As an example, planes made by mem- 
bers of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 





tions carried General Doolittle and his men 
to their brilliant raid over the cities of 
Japan. Planes made by members of the 
American Federation of Labor are battering 
the invasion coast of Europe in prepar: n 
for the second front. Aircraft workers in the 
two branches of the labcr movement are con- 
scious only of this keen competition—which 


group can produce more planes to drop mors 





a on Berlin and T A united 
America, and our thousand million Allies in 
the United Nations, wish them both God- 


spec d 














This is more than a common struggle for 
victory against fascism. It is a 1mm 
struggle for liberty and the goals of liberty 
everywhere in the world. Such a war must 
be fought—and it can only be wo! by 1 
to the utmost the resources and te 
democracy itself 

That means more hou for v worker 
and more safeguards against acci 1 id il? 
health It means mo! cor acts for tl! 
smaller plants now idle, and better recogni- 
tion of labor in the work and policies of 
the War Production Board It m 
eq) sacrifice in taxe nd consumer 
I It means a more vigorous attac] 
u imination in tl war efiort against 
pa tic Americans of any Tr creed, <¢ 
color. It means a sounder economy by - 
lizing wages, farm prices, amd the cost of 
living 

Yes; it does take democracy a long time t« 
mobilize and get under way} Tl re not 
problems that trouble Mr. Hitler and |} 
murderous allies. Is there a city in Nazi 
Germany where workers are unemployed? 
Hitler orders them moved to jobs elsewhere, 
perhaps to Poland or Rumania. Are there 


small plan to do? Hit- 
1d personnel 


operated by 


ts that have no work 
ler attaches their mach 
to some big industri 





inery 


1 


il enterprise 


an approved member of the Nazi Party. Is 
the supply of civilian goods getting danger- 
ously low? The Gestapo will handle con- 
sumer rationing and take care of the needy 
or the discontented. Do workers dare to 
strike in protest against such conditions? 
Hitler orders them before the nearest firing 
squad, 
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We want no part of dicta x methods 
of terror. By using the free enterpri and 
free institutions that democracy alone made 


possible, we can meet and overcome our do- 
mestic problems, just as surely boys 
will carry the flag to victory overseas 

The urgent demands of the war ef 
have opened our eyes to the enormous capac 
ity of our resources, our 


as our 


manpower, ana ou! 








plants. When peace comes, a free V d will 
stand ready to produce, for ever nan 
woman, and child, a better, happier s dard 
of living—in security and digni This 
the peace aim of workers and far-sights 
pecple eyerywhere. 

Let no man tell you that all this j 
an empty vision—just wishful think 
of idealists and dreamer Remember tha 
idealists, visionaries, and dreamers pioneered 
upon this continent and built the glory of 
our cities and our farm Remember that 
democracy was just a daring dream until 
the founding fathers had the fortitude to 
make it a living force in the advance 


human progress. 
The idealism that inspired their work now 
inspires our fight. That idealism distin- 
guishes our world from Hitler’s “new order” 
of cynicism, slavery, a grmd. In the Firs 
World War, the nobis 2 gC f I 
by Woodrow Wilson were , worth 





untoid divi- 


























sions of fighting men The fiaming jus 
of our cause sapped the strength of ur 
enemies and completely destroyed heir 
morale, in the field and behind line 
In this war, America is e again the 
arsenal of democratic ideals as well as the 
arsenal of democratic arms Our ides n 
will again be triumphar not as a 
weapon alone—but this time the 
standard of a free world, better i i 
than before to make our dreams and hopes 
come true 
On this Labor Day, Ame ‘ labor is 
united in giving support and nee to 
President Franklin D. R evelt, tl ispired 
leader of mankind's |! tle f re bet 
world we all want part in ! And 
lab stands in the foref: t of \ d 
America, resolved to stay in the war 
finish—unti! the final tz mie 
and the final vindication oi ir demo 
faith 
Washington From the Motorist’s 
Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF N 
IN TE OF T UNITI 
Thursday, Aug 20, 1942 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. P1 dent, ¢ 
of the crucial wartime prob s f ng 
us on the home front i I f ! 
of adequate transport on var pro- 
duction and for essential civilian - 
tic The Office of Defens« nspt ~ 
tion has frankly warned that ma trans 
portation lines are al y heavily taxed 
to meet inc: ng der I ns 
that we should redoub r efforts to 
keep in operation the ater number of 
our present automopile 
As the country aw: he Dp 
Baruch committee, wl 
give us a factual pictu f the el 
situation and have : mpc bear- 
ing on future aciion, a m resting 
address on the subje of mobile use 
has been delivered by Tho! P, Hen! 
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president of the American Automobile 
Association, which organization is inter- 
ested most actively in our war program. 
The address was delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Safety Coun- 
cil, which in conjunction with the Min- 
nesota State Automobile Association and 
A. A. A. motor clubs in Minnesota, has 
done a remarkably fine job in State or- 
ganization 
I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from this most interesting 
and timely speech by Mr. Henry be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


At no tin since the automobile replaced 
the horse and buggy have motorists been 
confronted with graver problems. In fact, 

seems a strange paradox that highway 

portation, which has done so much to 
nee our \V c \ should feel first 
nd heaviest the impacts of a war to main- 

1 this advanced way ol living 

The reasor course, is simple The 


mobiles, the making of 














ts for replacement, and rubber for tires 
olve materials which come first on 
ft ys needed for war. When the 
uds of war hovered over our country, 
C ernment turned first to the great 
utomotive industry to provide the imple- 
ctor The way in which the 
ustry answere he call will be recorded 
f the ily great chap- 
PY P H when the national 
( e } being pushed vigor- 
re Vv thought of stopping the 
manuf l of automobiles completely 
Production had been curtailed and it was 
t belief of n y Federal officials that the 
manufactul C 
ed 7 I I 
if ( Dp t € 
nese 1 
aueci Ce i 
l 10bile ent with 28,000,000 
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been no clear-cut policy as regards what car 
owners are expected to do and particularly 
how they are to operate their vehicles in 
wartimes. 

The policy of the American Automobile 
Association has been to support the war ef- 
fort in every possible way and we have so 
pledged ourselves time and again to the Gov- 
ernment. It so happens that as an organ- 
ization we are this year observing our fortieth 
anniversary. With this in mind, it was my 
privilege to address an open letter to all 
A. A. A. members. In that letter I said in 
part: 

“The American Automobile Association has 
a dual roie in this great national emergency. 
First and foremost, it must and it shall co- 
operate in every practical way with the Gov- 
ernment in the ‘all-out job of carrying on 
the war. Second, it must and it shall look 
after the interests of the motorists and do 
everything possible to assure continuation of 
automobile use to the end that it may play 
its proper part in cur national economy.” 





This thinking has motivated every action 
we have taken as an organization. It has 
been t basis for every overture we have 





made to Congress and Federal 
We have endeavored to be helpful rather than 


agencies. 





ritical Our motivating purpose through 
the months since Pearl Harbor has been to 
seek clarification and bring about under- 
t he things the Government has 





decreed to the 
emergency 


I believe the mos 


be necessary in present 


message I can 








brin u today is the great change in point 

ca on the part of government toward 
the passenger car. It is true that there is 
still much confusion as to policies and Ob- 
jectives, with the controversy over rubber 
and gascl domi ing the scene. On Sev- 
eral occasions, the P nt of the United 
States, witl 


the Gi V- 


amitted frankly 


all expert vice of 


ernment at his disposal, has 








that he is confused as to the actual rubber 
situation 

But be this as it may, a change for the 
better fron ] S of motorists is 
new taking place l a few days after 
Pearl Harbor we were confronted with dire 
forebodings Responsible Government Offi- 
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cials were 
mobiles g 


f 20,000,000 auto- 
They were talk- 


talking in terms 
ing off the road 














ing in terms of no rubber of any kind for 
tires for the duration of the emergency. Not 
mily that, but there was a tendency among 
some persons prominently placed to regard 
utomobile operatio s something that could 
be dispensed with as a part ntiinflation 
policy. 

From the first, we realized that our major 
bjective as an organizati was to influence 
he thinking of the policy makers in high 
places. We reserved the right to be critical 
when we felt that programs and policies 
were not in accord with wartime public in- 
terest We took the position that the low 
valuation given to the passenger car in the 
transportation life and the economy of 
the Nation would be disastrous to the war 
effort And, now, I am happy to tell you 
that our point of view is very generally ac- 
cepted 

We find that, in marked contrast to the 
utterances of 6 months important war 
agencies and Congressional leaders are now 


terms of 


20,000,000 to 25,000,000 


ally fit vehicles, as the 


talking in 


cars, or all mechanic 





very minimum that we must keep in opera- 
tion We find committees of Congress ac- 
cepting this minimum. We find industry and 
Govern! to meet the tire 
situation until synthet rubber is available 
in large quantitie We find agenc 

Government doing everything possil 








nulate the flow of gasol 


We 


find the President of the United States 
taking personal leadership the appoint- 
ment of a distinguished national committee 
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to ascertain the facts and end the rubber 
controversy. 

We are very happy, of course, to find a 
very definite parallel between the thinking 
and action in Washington today, and the 
statement of policy on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association adopted by our 
executive committee on May 16, last, after 
conferences with the key officials cOiicerned 
with national transportation policy. This 
statement was transmitted to the policy- 
makers in government and to the leaders in 
Congress. So we do feel that our influence 
has been definitely felt in government con- 
cerns and that this influence is wholly bene- 
ficial to the war effort, in addition to the 
ways it may affect the many millions of car 
owners throughout the country. 


Let me be more specific as regards the 
problems which are confronting motorists 
today. They are dominating issues on the 
home front. Outside of war news, auto- 


mobiles, tires, and gasoline are probably the 
most frequently discussed subjects. It is a 
clear reflection of the importance of the 
automobile in war production and mainte- 
nance of our civilian economy. 

If motorists were to direct three questions 
to appropriate Federal officials, they would 
probably run something like this: Is there 
any likelihood of government confiscating 
private automobiles? Will there be some 
tire relief or must all existing tires last for 
the duration? Will there be Nation-wide 
rationing of gasoline? I shall try to answer 
these three questions on the basis of the 
best information available in Washington 
today 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor a Federal official 
was asked by a newspaperman whether it 
was likely that private cars would be com- 
mandeered for war purposes. This official 
tried to duck the question by pointing out 
that in a long war anything might happen. 
Still later this same Federal official told a 
Senate committee that the time might come 
when some private cars would be needed 
for government use. About the same time 
legislation was introduced in Congress to 
give the President authority to acquire pri- 
vate automobiles. One bill called for a 40- 
mile national speed limit with confiscation 
of automobiles as an enforcement penalty. 
It all had the effect of highlighting auto- 
mobile commandeering and confiscation in 
newspapers and on the radio. The effect was 
to retard the conservation program as many 
motorists felt that if their cars were to be 
taken by the Government they might as well 
use them while they were available. 

The American Automobile Association 
moved quickly to quiet the very natural 
apprehension of motorists. We secured state- 
from Federal officials and congres- 
sional leaders to the effect that there is no 
plan for any wholesale acquiring of private 
vehicles. At our instance the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs referred pending 
legislation to the Director of Defense Trans- 
portation, Joseph B. Eastman. He has taken 
the position that the President should have 
the authority to acquire any and all property 
necessary to winning the war. However, Mr. 
Eastman does not believe there is any need 
for any large-scale requisiticning of private 
vehicles and his thinking on the subject is 
gaining ground in Washington. 

Mr. Eastman is at the present time much 
concerned over the large number of new and 
used automobiles now exposed to the weather 
in many sections of the country. These 
vehicles represent new cars held by dealers 
for rationing and used cars available for sale. 
We agree with the Director of Defense Trans- 
portation that these automobiles should be 
acquired by the GOvernment before there is 
any serious consideration given to the acqui- 
sition of vehicles held by private owners 

The situation is briefiy this: In the case 
of a long time may come when ve- 
hicles will be purchased b: the Government 
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in sections which rely 
transportation, 
need of worke 


in are adequate mass 
ed for use 
on motor 


regards the 
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and shift 
entirely 
particularly as 


rs in defense industries 





time should come, cars would be purchased 
by the Government and owners fully paid 
for their vehicles. In other words, neither 





private 


bring some 


the m ilitary or maval service needs 
automobiles. A long war may 

shifting cf vehicles to meet war-production 
needs. We do not regard this as likely to 
happen. We have been assured that legis- 
lation calling for the acquisitioning of pri- 
vate vehicles has been sidetracked to await 
future developments. As a result, I believe 
that I can give motorists full that 








urance 





there are no active plans under way for the 
Government to acquire private vehicles. 
Those most concerned with the transporta- 
tion problem believe that cars should be held 
by their owners, given the utmost care, and 
used in the main for necessary travel. It is 
significant that no Federal] official has ever 
used the word “confiscation” or “comman- 





deering” in connection with private vehicles 
With reasonable assurance that they will be 
able to keep their cars, motorists ar con- 
cerned next with the question of rubber. So 
much has been said on the subject that I 
hesitate to discuss it. Rubber is today one of 
the most vital of all war materials. Our 
present stockpile of natural rubber would 
last only a few months if its use were not 
restricted. It would mean that we might be 
caught in a long war without the rubber 
necessary f battleships, planes, tanks, and 
other implements of war. Everyone agrecs 
that this must not and will not happen. 
The immediate problem is to bridge the gap 
until such time as synthetic rubber is pro- 
duced in large quantities. We feel confident 
that industry and government working to- 
gether will bridge this gap. It may not mean 
tires and retreads in the quantities and of 
the quality we have had in the past. Slower 
driving will be the order of the day. But we 
do feel, and feel strongly, that more is being 
accomplished than is indicated on the surface 
~ * - * * 
Ve must keep in mind that the develc 
ment of synthetic rubber, which will mak 
our country independent of foreign-grown 
crude rubber, involves the building of a new 








billion-dollar tndustry New processes ‘ 
being discovered from day to day ses 
which furnish new hope from the nt 
of speeding production of synth ‘ 








However, the whole program invol ritical 
materials needs d for the prosecution of the 
war, power politics within industry and gov- 
ernment, and also brings into the picture a 
great cross-section of industry, govern 
and agriculture. The result has been 











unfolding of the whole story in pie ] 
fashion has created great confusion in the 
public mind 

Withcut questioning what is being done by 
cvernment and industry, w prs: C - 
s ly sought to end this confus We 
have urged that motorists be giv fact al 
p'cture of the whole situation, whether the 
picture be dark or bright Ve were the first 
to ask for a congressional inquiry designed to 


develop the facts. But it so ppened that 
things have moved so fast in th hetic- 
rubber field that it has been difficult to pie 





together a full picture. Th were very 
happy when the President of the United 
States appointed a distinguis nmi > 
to survey the situation and give ull rex 
Our info1 is that tl c tee = 
been requested by the f ier end { 
and for conti ynthetic 
rubber { tt I he 
sentiment cit l I express the 
hove that l come ¢ 

Great significal :t6 2 
recent tement by the I nl 
vetoed the proposal to s ul ne 1 
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question of rubher for automobiles is an un- 


usually important one because it is 
mately affecting the daily lives ¢ 
many citizens. The very 
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present ill-advised bill is an indication of the 
overwhelming interest which the American 


people 
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vernment 
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have in this problem 
not want to bring false cheer 
that the organized 
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rubber situation 
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The Govern 


ment-sponsored program calls for production 
capacity for synthetic rubber in 1944 in the 
amount of 870,000 tons annually. This means 
that the original program has been treblec 

It will represent synthet rubber beyond 
butyl and kol to be made available for 





Civilian uses. With it all, we must 
mind the confidence of gover 
dustry that the present production « 
will be greatly expanded by the « 
of new processes and 
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ducing synthetic rubbe1 

On the question Nation-wide rationir 
of gasoline, I wish that I were able to giv 
you a definite yes or no. When it v c 
nally proposed that gasoline rationing be 
made natk aa as a means of conserving ru 
ae we ae the President, the War I 
au yn Boa i 12ers concerned t 
action for 90 "aa It was our belief 
the splendid way in which car owners are v¢ 
untarily curtailing automobile use hi I 
fully seeped through to Federal officials. V 
believe that automobile use outs f urbs 
areas has already been cut fully 50 perce 
It is our opinion that motorists should h 


a chance to demonstrate that they can 1 
the situation through voluntary cooperation 
on the basis of accepted facts and necds 
Earlier I mentioned acticn taken by our 
executive commitiee. A copy of the pro- 


gram we believed necessary to maintain wv 
time automotive transportation Was sent 
President Roosevelt. I was pleased indeed 
have the letter from the 
Executi' 

“The action of the executive 
the American Automobile Assoc 


following 


committee 


lation 


has been placed before me, is receiving caie- 
ae consi oe ation and has been found to be 
vel Ipfu 

“The a eeaee of gasoline outside the east- 
ern seaboard area, if such a precedure were 


adopted, would be 
rubber vital to the 
operations. It is a 
numb 


for the ci 
effectiveness 


quest 
r of very complicated, technical 


nservation 
of milita 
involving 


ques- 
tions. After I have carefully studied all the 
facts, whatever decision is reached will be 
taken with due consideration of its effects 
not only upcn all the industries involved 
but also upon the successful prosecution of 
the war.’ 
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the war, efic In any event, we are now to 
by the President that the report to be draft« 
by 1e national committee surveying rubt 
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| ik for the Minnesota 4 Y AS- 
| sociation as I speak for the America! uftomo- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF 


¥ 


WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled, “We Necd 
More Guns and Less Gravy 
me and published in The | 
the issue of September 5, 1942 
here being no objection, tne 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec 
as follows: 
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var profiteers are really doi behind the 
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past 10 days the Justice Department has lifted 
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agents who sell 


their “influence” to compa- 
nies seeking war contracts. Some are out- 
and-out bribery cases. 

Collusion among naval contractors is 
nothing new. When Congress attempted to 
limit the profits of shipbuilders by passage 
of the Vinson Act in 1934, various repre- 
sentatives of different branches of the in- 
dustry met in New York to hold a council 


ef war. At that meeting it was the presi- 
dent of Sperry Gyroscope Co. who suggested 


“If the shipbuilders, boiler manufacturers, 
and electrical manufacturers act in accord- 
ance with uniform rules, it will be so strong 
that I think the Income Tax Bureau would 
have a hard time resisting it.” 

MOST BUSINESSMEN EAGER TO HELP 

The same Sperry Gyroscope Co., following 
an investigation by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives this 
year, suddenly found itself able to lop $100,- 
006,000 off its prices on existing contracts with 
the Army and Navy 

The average American businessman is an 
honest, patriotic citizen eager to do his part 
in winning the war. The House Naval Affairs 
Committee has estimated on the basis of its 
investigation of naval contracts that 95 per- 
cent of war contractors are doing a good job 
and receiving only fair and reasonable profits. 
The other 5 percent, however, appear to be 
taking advantage of the war situation and 
making excessive profits. 

This minority though small in numbers is 
great in influence. It includes some of the 
largest and most powerful industrial corpora- 
in the country, corporations whose posi- 
of dominance in industrial production 
I them to victimize the United States 
Government at a time of national peril to 
the tune of millions upon millions of dollars. 
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enable 





FORTY THOUSAND CONTRACTS PROBED 

The House Naval Affairs Committee during 
the past year and a half investigated slightly 
less than 40,000 naval contracts with a total 
value of $4,500,000,000 

Some contractors reported to the commit- 
tee that they had average profits ranging as 
high as 119 percent on completed contracts. 
One contract carried a profit of 1,768 percent. 


rhe profits on ship construction—the ad- 
mitted profits stated on the contractors’ own 
p to 28 percent Companies 
ndividuals that scld vessels to the Navy 
which were already operating realized profits 
g é ! percent. 
Most notorious of all were the profits made 
by privat pyards for the conversion and 
epair of private vessels purchased for naval 


reports ran up 


and 


ranging as high as 167 


e sl 





use To get the work done in a hurry the 
Navy 1 year put approximately 200 ships 
I private yards for overhauling without 


waiting to negotiate contracts except a gen- 
reimburse the yards for 
material required. The 
ites was designed to cover cost 


agreement to 
he time and 


chedule of 1 


f uch overhead, depreciation, and 
profit, as well as labor and materials. 
Profits on these contracts soon were found 


30 percent, and on some indi- 








sels the yards were making as much 
When this came to light, 
V mpanies offered to make refunds 
zregatirz $3,000 000 One of the com- 
howevel! 1 offering a refund did not 
€ »w its generosity to go too far 
ver dedi the refund it would 
ave been making 21 percent on the 
work 

WE HAVE A WAR TO WIN 
l b iid in justice to the Navy that 
ed in the face of this situa- 
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the actual amount by which existing naval 
contracts have been reduced so far by rene- 
gotiation, is something in the neighborhood 
of $250,000,000. If that much can be pared 
off the cost of the $4,500,000,000 worth of 
contracts that came within the purview of 
the House committee’s investigation, the pos- 
sibilities of wringing excess profits out of the 
$220,000,000,000 war program authorized to 
date stagger the imagination. 

We have a war to win. We are prepared to 
spend whatever is necessary to build the arms 
to do it, but the American people want that 
money to go for ; lanes, ships, and guns—not 
for excessive profits to line the pockets of the 
next crop of war millionaires. 

The Army and the Navy must take it upon 
themselves to see to it that the Nation gets 
its money's worth for what is spent. The 
people who will have to pay the staggering 
bill in the end demand more guns and less 
gravy in the war effort. 





Letters From Home for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Boston 
Post. This is an excellent editorial, and 
I hope it may be read and the general 
suggestions offered may be followed by 
all. This would build morale in our 
armed forces. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


LETTER FOR A SOLDICR 


The mail clerk calls out the names. Jones, 
Smith, Brown. They grin, make a grab for 
the letter or post card or package. One by 


one the contents of the mail sack are handed 
out. Faces are alight. Hearts beat a little 
more rapidiy. These are little pieces of 
home—home that is thousands of miles away. 

There are a few men who turn away from 


the eager circle around the mail clerk. Noth- 
ing for them. Out of sight; out of mind. 
Not that they are unloved at home. Not 


that they are forgotten. Just that the folks 
at home were careless, and they didn’t realize 
how desperately the youth at the front, sail- 
ing the dangerous seas, storming up foreign 
beaches, needed a letter from home. 

Mail is important in all the armed services 
When a ship reaches port from a long and 
dangerous patrol, the first boat reaching the 


ship from the shore is a mail boat. The 
Government risked a submarine to carry 
United States mail to Corregidor 

When the mail passed out there is 


always at least one and usually a dozen men 


who do not receive any word from home 
They loaf around while the other fellows read 
their letters. They listen avidly while the 
other fellows read choice bits from letters 


} 


they have received 
It is worse at night for the boy who didn’t 


get a letter from home. The nostalgic tie 
with home is never really broken. He lies 
awake yearning, yearning—and a letter never 
comes for him. Maybe the mail clerk is 


playing a joke. Take him aside and tell him 
that fun is fun, but holding out on the mail 
is no joke. There have been hard-boiled old 


Army sergeants who have lived in garrisons 
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all over the world who still suspect that post- 
masters, mail sorters, and mail clerks are in 
league against them. 

But it isn’t the Postal Service working 
against the young fellow who never gets a 
letter. It’s the folks at home. Take the 
case of a submarine flotilla, which was kept 
in constant operation from December 7 to 
several months later, always on the move, 
shifting from base to base, always just ahead 
of the mail. When the mail finally caught 
up all but a few of the folks at home had 
stopped writing. But those few who had 
written regularly, week after week, had writ- 
ten for the whole flotilla, for the letters were 
passed around from hand to hand, read and 
reread until they were threadbare. 

Uncle Sam can’t do anything about the 
young man who doesn’t get a letter; the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps can feed him, 
clothe him, make him physically fit, give 
him the weapons to make him the best fight- 
ing man in the world. But Uncle Sam can't 
write letters—not the kind the young fellow 
out there wants to get. 

There’s only one place and there’s only 
one group who can do that. The folks at 
home. It doesn’t matter if the words are 
misspelled. It doesn’t matter if the snap- 
shot of sis and her new baby is out of focus, 
Send it anyway. 

Try to send good news, cheerful news. If 
there is misfortune at home, minimize your 
account of that. Out there, where death is 
always facing your boy, your little troubles 
may seem small. But even a letter full of 
bad news is better than no letter at all. 

It is far easier for the folks at home to 
write a letter than it is for the boy at the 
fighting front. Even the simplest phrases 
from home are endowed by the distance sepa- 
rating the fighting man from home with a 
golden glow. 

If you haven’t anyone of your own out on 
the fighting fronts, write to that boy down 
the street, the one who used to deliver the 
groceries. If there wasn’t any boy down the 
street—just call at the local Red Cross unit, 
the Legion post, or Young Women’s Christian 
Association. They'll know of someone who 
needs letters. 

Write to a man in the service—and send 
him a little piece of home. 





Senator Norris of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a beautiful tribute to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
Norris], which was published in the New 
York Times of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE 

“What ails Nebraska?” ¢ a correspondent 
puzzled or disturbed by the result of the pri- 
mary held there a week ago. There, as in 
Idaho, an as yet rather unfamiliar aspirant 
for political ht turned up. In Idaho @ 
radio entertainer, campaigning on horseback, 
got the Democratic nomination for Senator, 
In Nebraska a radio announcer on foot ran 
away with that nomination. He seeks Sena- 
tor Norris’ seat. The Republican candidate 


ONE INDEPENDENT 


isks 


ynors 
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is chairman of the Republican State commit- 
tee. The Democratic nominee has never held 


any public post. His qualification is his 
prepossessing voice. 
Unless his.youth should be added. He was 


born in 1905, 3 years after Mr. Norris’ first 
election to Congress. Mr. Norris is a class by 
himself. He is the One independent in Con- 
gress. His State is remarkably selective and 
independent in politics. It gave its electoral 
vote to Mr. Roosevelt in 1936, to Mr. Willkie 
in 1940. It chose a Democratic Governor in 
1936, a Republican in 1940. Mr. Norris’ col- 
league is a Republican. Of its Representatives 
three are Republican and two Democratic. 
In 1936 Mr. Norris, named by petition, de- 
feated the Republican candidate for Senator 
by 35,000 votes, the Democratic candidate by 
nearly 150,000. 

He has been at Washington for nearly 40 
years. He feels that he is entitled to a rest. 
His people are loath to give it to him. He has 
won undisputed moral and intellectual pre- 
eminence in the Senate. The purity of his 
motives, his eminence as a lawmaker and 
as an amender of the Constitution, his wis- 
dom, and long experience have made him the 
source Of a just pride as well as an object 
of affection to his people. It is to be hoped 
that he will be forced to yield to another 
nomination by petition. Not Nebraskans 
only, but men and women in every State who 
value high intelligence, honor, and courage, 
will approve a compulsion so flattering to its 
subject and so beneficial to the common- 
wealth. 





Rehabilitation of Men Rejected for Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Nation, as we fully appreciate, is deeply 
concerned with the vast numbers who 
have been and who continue to be re- 
jected from selective service because of 
physical disability. These young men 
represent a segment of our population 
in the very prime of life, and while the 
administration directed investigation to 
meet this serious situation, the correc- 
tion of which is so essential to our na- 
tional future, yet it was held that the 
immediate problems of the war emer- 


gency warranted holding in abeyance 
any nationally directed rehabilitation 


process tending to the amelioration of 
this group. 

However, because of the vital need for 
men in the armed forces, and to aid in 
the intensification of war production, I 


desire to call to the attention of the 
Senate an article publicized in the 
Newark (N. J.) News, August 25 issue, 


with permission to reprint. 

I feel that the administration and the 
Congress will be pleased to learn of the 
procedure that has been established in 
my State by the New Jersey Rehabilita- 
tion Commission to attain the objective 
of physically and vocationally rehabili- 
tating those who are rejected from 
selective service because of physical dis- 
ability, and which bids fair to be carried 
on successfully. 
LXXXVIII—App.— 
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I ask unanimous’ consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article to which 
I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arms To REHABILITATE MEN REJECTED IN 
Drarr—StTaTeE Boarp Hopes TO Fit THEM FOR 
MILITARY DUTY OR DEFENSE PLANTS 


The New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission 
| is following up selectees rejected at Army in- 
} duction stations in a program designed to 
make acceptable soldiers out of: men with 
disqualifying but remedial defects. Also the 
commission wants to make public-health 
| Capital out of the draft’s physical examina- 
| tion of thousands of men. 

The program, according to State Labor 
| Commissioner Toohey, director of the com- 
| mission, bids fair to reclaim thousands of 
men for the Army and war production plants. 
What may be a more important effect still, 
| he said, is the step toward using the mass 
| physical examination of the draft to detect 
early-stage ailments, educate thousands of 
} men in the importance of periodic physical 
| examinations, and compilation of data from 
it for statistical studies. 





INTERVIEWS 

The commission steps into the picture im- 
mediately after men have completed their 
induction-station examination and find they 
have been rejected. Then field workers and 
volunteers interview the rejectees and record 
the cause of their rejections and a dozen 
pertinent facts about each man. 

A dozen women from the Disabled War 
Veterans’ Auxiliary and the Newark Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Jewish War Veterans, help in the 
interviewing at Sussex Avenue Armory in- 
duction station. Mrs. Rose R. Chanin, presi- 
dent of the Department of New Jersey Ladies’ 
| Auxiliary, Jewish War Veterans, heads the 

group. 

The information they gather is distributed 
to the five commission offices, the New Jersey 
Tuberculosis League and the State health de- 
partment. The league handles all tubercu- 

| losis cases; the health department all venereal 
disease cases; the commission a!' others 
Tuberculosis and venereal disease are 
reported also through other channels. The 
league and health department have their own 
long-standing programs for bringing known 
cases of disease under treatment. 


cases 


COURSES SUGGESTED 

The commission requests the rejectees it 
handled to go to the appropriate commission 
office for an interview. The reported defect 
is checked by commission doctors, the man 
is impressed with the importance of early 
treatment of physical ailments and is urged 
to follow one of these courses: 

If he has reported he has a family doctor 
and a living income, he is urged to go to his 
own doctor for treatment. 

If he reported a living income and no doctor 
he is told to select a doctor, notify the com- 
mission’ of his choice and go to that doctor 
for treatment. 

If he reports no income and on investiga- 
ticn appears to be indigent, he is 
his local welfare department for 
through it. 


referred to 


treatment 


MEETING 
Facilities of the commission ar 

for treatment of some types of defects of 
indigents. A meeting of State Financial As- 
sistance Director Erdman with municipal wel- 
fare directors is scheduled for September 3 
for a discussion of how far the State will go 
in support of rehabilitation work for indi- 

| gents through municipal welfare departments. 
“The only persons given consideration for 
| free medical or surgical treatment are those 
who are certified as indigent or without 
} funds,” Toohey said. “Otherwise the plan 
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provides they must be referred to 
physicians.” 
FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 

The commission plans to follow up the 
progress of the rejectee cases with the phy- 
sicians to whom they are referred. The doc- 
tors will be asked to report back to the com- 
mission when the man is cured or his ail- 
ment arrested. His new status will be re- 
ported to State draft headquarters. If he still 
is not acceptable as a soldier, the commis- 
sion has contacts with agencies which can 
train him for a place in the war production 
effort. 

The program is voluntary, Toohey pointed 
out. Law compels treatment of venereal dis- 
eases, but in other cases men may refuse if 
they choose. It is too early yet, Toohey de- 
clared, to tell much about how the program 
will be received. So far, he reported, about 
60 to 75 percent of the men respond to re- 
quests to appear for interviews, and 50 to 60 
percent of those follow the commission’s 
advice. 


private 


STARTLING REVELATIONS 

The plan shows up some startling things, 
Toohey pointed cut. He cited the of a 
kitchen man at a college town eating place 
who was rejected as tubercular and a male 
nurse employed on private cases who was also 
tubercular. These men probably never sus- 
pected they were infected, he said, but might 
be infecting others. 

New Jersey, according to Toohey, is the 
first State in which anything along this line 


case 


has been initiated. A Nation-wide effort to 
rehabilitate rejectees was launched a year 
ago when President Roosevelt and the Na- 
tion were “shocked” to learn that 40 to 50 
percent of men examined for the draft were 
being rejected. After study the national 
plan died as impractical in a war emer- 
gency 
WORKED OUT PLAN 

Maj. Paul Finnegan, State draft medical 
head, and Joseph Spitz, assistant rehabilita- 
tion commission director, worked out the 


New Jersey plan after Governor Edison asked 





Lieutenant Colonel Bloomer, State draft di- 
rector, for a solution to the problem. The 
plan was approved by Maj. Gen. T. A. Terry, 
commanding general of the Second Corps 
Area. 
Fraudulent Seed and Feed Loan 
Collections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in The Leader, of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on Thursday, September 3, 1942, 
entitled “Seed and Feed Loan Collectors 
Are Busy.” 

There being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 

SEED AND FEED LOAN COLLECT 

FARMERS WARNED AGAINST UN 





LECTOR—J. K. MurrAy OUTLINES GRAIN 

GROWERS’ RIGHTS IN CASES Of EED AND 

Freep LOANS 

R pc rts received at The Lea fi dl- 
cate that the farmers are again subjected to 








f ng-arm tactics from bill collectcors. This 
1 he offenders are said to be agents for 


loan set-up. They 








tI ed ire trying to 
I the farmers pay up all back loans, in 

te of the fact that the lien covers only the 
crop for which the loan was meade 


Lieutenant Governor Hagen pointed this 











cut n he explained that the loans 

e e during the last 10-year dry period 

when businessmen and others urged the 

mers to stay with the ship, hoping for 

times to come 

MISREPRESENTATION, SAYS 

J. K.’ Murray, Bismarck lawyer, declared 

seed-loan collectors misrepresented the 

; when they tried to make it appear that 

Government is something differ- 


Federal i 
i any Most of these 


years age A 


other collector 


ed loans were made several 


ge number of them are outlawed, and he 

ivises the newspapers to tell the farmers 
hat they should not permit themselves to be 
ut of a portion cf this year’s 


a statement to The Leader Mr. Murray 





rhe Emergency Crop and Seed L 
up by the Federal Government 


man set 
stands in the 














ne sht is a private individual who would 
furni h 1 to the farmer, or furnish money 
to bu h seed. Under the law, the Federal 
d } et-up has only a lien on the crop 
t year in which the Government fur- 
the seed or the money to buy the 
d 
Y A 1-YEAR LIEN 
such loans do not constitute a lien on 
any equent crop; nor can the Federal 
Government effect a legal lien on any sub- 
cro} All the Government has is 
inst the crops for the year in which 
nished the money for seed to the farme 
identical with a iien for seed or 
lh t dividual 
rne ily 1 the Government has is 
h F its claim. The farmer 
a se 
n the f limita- 
namel cl awed. If 
( btain judgment on 
( farmer, the fa r 
‘ ‘ ™m } c yf rr exen r tic ¥ 
I qd cn wh he 
De pe ’ 
} y ‘ + paper ne d c m- 
} r ] n } Ss Do 
the Federai loan collectors I l 
¢ ¥ i \ 4 i \ ‘ 
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Labor Day Address of Hon. Claude 
—_ ‘ Clas 
Pepper, of Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
FON | EDI 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
4 
y 7 E OF THE UNITED STATES 
[ day, September 1 1942 
M PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
I nt to printed in 
th RECORD eXCel S 
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assault of all time. He stands embattled, 
bloody, ahd beset from all sides by the cruel- 
est possible power. His life, his freedom, 
his family, his job, his possessions, his mind, 
and his conscience all hang by a Slender 
thread. He is assaulted not only by demons 
and devils, but by a hellish ideology no less 
vicious than dangerous. The present attack 
is no sudden sortie, but the evolution of a 
long and bitter conspiracy. It has been 
growing now for a decade with startling 
speed. It been built upon foundations 
laid long ago by those who knew and those 
who did not what they did. When 
other men slept, when other men worshipped, 
when other men worked, when other men 
became gentle around the family fireside, 
these monsters, who now hurl their thunder- 
\ growing with a single purpose 
into bestial giants, heartless, soulless, and 
inhuman. The sad note to be remembered 
is how unwittingiy so many good men fed 
2nd nurtured and these ghastly 
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know 





bolts, were 


coaqdiea 














creatures who now greedily and bloodthirst- 
ily range over the earth. 

This enemy, this apostate, this cannibal 
has .anged its with the vultures, with 
jungle beasts, with every devil to prey 

n the human family. The issue is now 
y clear, written in the blood of children, 
women, and men, gallant youth. Man 





dies and this enemy lives, cr this enemy dies 


and man lives. 


Today, therefore, the destiny of laboring 
men is the fate of man. There is no sepa- 
ration of group into group, part into part 


of the people; we are all one before this men- 
ace and these monsters. We shall all die, 
or all live. Only by the unceasing, unremit- 
ting, and heroic struggle of all can any 
survive. Never in history were good men of 
all continents and classes and colors and 
kinds so much in the same boat, so destined, 
or so doomed tcgether 

It is not one t of our pros 
tion of "itance, not a 
best things, or even one 
among us which this enemy s¢ 


rress 






one por- 
few of our 
and there 
eks to destroy. 


our lil 


here 


It is all the progress that man has made 
since the dawn of history, all the growth in 
and in spirit. all the achievement 
he has built up under the name of 





zation, all that he has won under the 
saddle of Christianity in humbling and re- 
raining his passions that these satanic ser- 





pents would crush in their boa constrictor 
coils 
Today, therefore, the preacher, embattled 
n!I puipit, hi mscience clear before Ged 
history, battles beside the nan. 
scholar, with an honest mind, fights as 
comrade of the virtuous woman. The 
widow ¥ her mite is attacked with the 
ame viciousness as the man with his mil- 
lions The humble firesi and the gilded 
palace are both bloody from the visit of the 
res ipo 


I 5 upon this day dedi- 
cated to labor, dedicated 

















those who have 
dignified linkingly the character 
of thi t means to men, and 
especially to workingmen. If 
we look back over what we have gained in a 
free W ld eco l t for humb 
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not as slaves but as sovereigns, to give our 
counterattack that strength, solidarity, and 
harmony which alone can hope to bring suc- 
cess. 

Labor, I mean organized, responsible labor, 
has left a proud record in this war. It is 
building one yet greater. Labor above all 
sees brightly the lurid danger in the sky. 
It knows that it has most to lcse, or gain. 

Of course labor, which is the masses of 
men, which is the majority of the people, 
which is in substance man, will sit with 
those who command the head of the table 
Its voice will be heard at ail times, by all 
mien, in all matters, but that voice will speak 
sentiments not of selfishness but of service, 
and not of power but of patriotism It 
shall speak words of courage and determina- 
tion and forge them into thunderbolts to 
be hurled in the teeth of the tyrants 

Today, when the issue of this struggle is 
still in doubt, we must rededicate ourselves, 
all of us, to this stern duty. Remember that 
man is on the march forward, outward, 
upward; that he will unloose every Prome- 
theus wherever he is bound. He will Slay 
every dragon and free every captive. He will 
tear from every slave his shackles and his 
chains. He will burst every concentration 
camp and every perfidious prison where in- 
nocent men languish and rot. Like a fresh 
gale the breath of freedom shall blow over 
the whole earth, blowing down every citadel 
of suffering and savagery. 

Into this mighty army do the armies of 
march, without a broken step or a 
false stride. The music of labor's band, 
blends with the songs of moving millions and 
the voices of the angels and those trumpets 
which bring tidings of leadership and blecs- 





labor 





ings from the Lord of the hosts of men. 
The steady tramp of this irresistible soldiery 
is now moving through the valleys, over the 


streams ird is 
into the 


the 


beyond the 


The vang already moving 
the crests of 


foothills. Lea 
mountains. Over that is the dawn, and 
new day and the promised land. 
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The Management of the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a very able and striking article 
entitled “The Basic Trouble,” written by 
Mr. Frank R. Kent and published in the 
Baltimore Sun of Friday, September 4, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT GAME 


(By Frank R. EF 


OF POLITICS 


nt) 








THE BASIC TROUBLE 
WASHINGTON, September 3 Accepting, a 
we 1 e fact that the war still stretches 
l rrible ahead of us, one thing 
tand l its « in men, money, 
material, and time, is me red by the com- 
petency of our war organization in Washing- 
on hat is the indisputable yardstick. Af- 
fecting not only the lives of millions of Ameri- 
( I , but the outcoi war itself, 
c cition ¢ the f ver- 
V Iming n} I I t of the 
people to expect th nost competency 
i Ss eal » itil mae 
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Now, no one in the administration, ex- 
cept for purely propaganda purposes, con- 
tends that the war management is nearly 
as competent as it should be. Those in 
position to have a detached view know that 
its inefficiency is almost incredible; that the 
confusion is beyond description and that, 
compared to its size and effort, the results 
are snockingly small. War, of course, is 
waste and no one expects 100 percent effi- 
ciency, either abroad or at home. But the 
blunt truth is that, allowing for the greater 
magnitude of the present war, the way in 
which we are managing this one does not 
compare well with the way we managed the 
last one—though Heaven knows, no one 
contends that that was as well managed as 
it should have been 

Why? Why is this war less well managed 
than the last one? Why is the proportionate 
waste greater and why are the results less 
satisfactory? Why are things, generally, in 
the kind of mess that was avoided last time? 
There are tw ls answers. One is that 
in this war we have failed to profit by the 
experience of the last one. We have disre- 
garded its lessons and repeated its blunders. 


obvic 





Another is that we have not, as in the last 
war, enlisted the best available brains in 
the country, irrespective of party. Some of 
the most capable of our citizens, anxious to 
make their full contribution, are barred 
from the war effort because of White House 


personal or political distaste. 

But there is another reason even more 
basic. It consists of the really absurd, not 
t- say terrifying, overmanning of the war 
machine. The extent to which this has been 
done is unprecedented and indefensible. It 
is the real reason the organization functions 
so feebly. It is the real reason it bogs down 
in so many places. There are in Washington 
today many thousands of people connected 
with the Government who should not be 
here here are fifty or sixty thousand men 
and women on the pay roll who not only 
have no useful work to do but who interfere 
with others who have. No corporation, busi- 





ness, factory, store, or family, overstaffed as is 
this machine, could function at all. Con- 
ceive, for example, of a newspaper with 1 


publisher but 40 managing editors, 400 assist- 
ant managing editors, 1,100 city editors, 
3,000 assistant city editors, 1,000 foremen in 
the cOmposing room, 900 night editors, and 
200,000 reporters. Conceive of a hotel with 
1 manager, 87 assistant managers, 3,000 desk 
clerks, 4,000 telephone girls. These are not 
fantastic comparisons. Actually, they give a 
fairly accurate picture of the situation as It 
exists in Washington. 

Not long ago a wise and patriotic man, who 
has been here for a long time at considerable 
sacrifice, was informally conferring with a 
half a dozen administration aides. Every- 
body agreed that things were in a pretty bad 
state. ‘“Conceding,” this man was asked, 
“that the mass is not only bad but dang 
ous, what would you do, if you had the power, 
to straighten things out?” “Well,” the 
thoughtful reply, ‘“‘the first thing I would do 
would be to through every department 
and agency and reduce personnel 70 percent, 
not in the interests of economy but solely in 
the interests of efficiency.” It is significant 
that after some hesitation everyone in the 
group agreed with The fact is that that 
remark went to the root of the trouble No 
informed man possibly could disagree. Even 
if no more brains were taken in, if personnel 
was reduced 70 percent, efficiency would ke 
increased 100 percent 

There are here thousands of 
undoing the work of other thousa There 
are m ny mor usands whose \ < exactly 


duplicate f as many more thousands— 





was 


70 


him 





busily 


men 


nds 





or conflicts with i There are many more 
tho inds with or nothir do who 
find themselves in contact with thou- 


' 


sands who have just as little to do but have 
been here longer. This immense overman- 
ning is the real menace to our safety. It 
is the real reason the full power and resources 
of the Nation are not being made to count. 
It is the greatest threat to ultimate victory 
because it spells impotency. 

But what is to be done about it? Reduc- 
tion in personnel is the imperative need of 
the hour. Yet, who is to give the order? 
That can come from the White House only. 
And for 10 years Mr. Roosevelt’s tencency 
has been strongly toward expansion; never 
toward contraction. His practice has been 
never to drop anyone. When changes were 
forced, new men were put Over the old men, 
but the old men still stayed on the pay roll. 
This has been carried to a perilous and ap- 
palling length. No finer thing could happen 
than for the President to realize all this and 
issue the “directives” that would contract 
this horribly swollen and utterly unmanage- 
able organization into something that could 
be operated with ordinary human intelli- 
gence. 





The Position of Congress in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an editorial entitled, “Many Do 
Not Understand Position of Congress in 
Wartime,” published in the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Republic of September 6, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MANY DO NOT UNDERSTAND POSITION OF CON- 
GRESS IN WARTIME 

Many Americans, dissatisfied with the 
progress of the war, or the manner in which 
it is being conducted, proceed criticize 
Congress severely and to urge that Members 
of that body do something about it. We 


to 


suspect that this criticism has to a certain 
extent brought about the slogan used 


throughout the Nation by some candidates 
for congressional offices—“elect a fighting 


Congress.” Much of the criticism is un- 
justified. Some of it is justified, and per- 
haps deserved. 

Once Congress has declared war the task 


of organizing the Nation’s war effort, as well 
as making ultimate decisions on matters of 
military policy, rests primarily with the 
President 


Members of Congress are, there- 
fore, justified in registering objections to 
blanket criticisms directed solely at the 
legislative branch concerning the conduct 
of the war. Many of these complaints 
against Congress arise from an erroneocu 
opinion of the degree of wartime responsi- 
bility assigned to Congress by the Consti- 
tution 


Confusion regarding 
powers between the executive and legis] 
branches of the Government is som 


reflected in charges that Congress is usurping 


the division of v 











functions rightfully belonging to the Presi- 
dent, and is therefore interfering in the con- 
duct of the war. Adve imes i 
asserted that Congress is neglecting to take 
its prope in the pr ution of the 
war and is h pe the military 





effort. 
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In the past, once it has exercised its 
stitutional power to declare war, Congress 
has seldom shown any disposition to invade 
the President's domain of absolute control 
over actual military operations, but has con- 
tented itself with acquiescing usually in re- 
quests from the executive branch for the en- 
actment of measures deemed necessary f 
the prosecution of the war 

Prior to the start of this war, variou 
schemes developed to set up a special con- 
gressional committee to serve liaiscn 
agency between the President and Congre 
relative to foreign policy. Thus far in this 
war no similar proposal has been made, and 
it is not likely that one will be brought for- 
ward. In the 9 months that this 
has been at war, such questioaing of the con- 
duct of the war as has come up in Congres 
has been concerned primarily with variou 
economic aspects of the war-production pro- 
gram. Individual Members of Congress have 
on occasion broken loose critically of the war 


effort. 


con- 





as a 





country 


Possibly the greatest volume of individual 
criticism by Members of Congress follows 


the Pearl Harbor disaster. It soon was lulled 
by the appointment of the President’s investi- 
gating commission. Following publication of 
the Roberts report of the debacle, Janua 
25, some Members of Congress made new de- 
mands for a thorough study by Congress, bu 
no action for an independent investigation 
by the legislative branch has been taken 

In submitting a report of activities of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affai 
last 12 months, Davin I. WALSH, United Stat 
enator from Massachusetts, chairman, dis- 
closed that the committee had refrained 
seeking formation in reference to the results 
of military operations, except such informa- 
tion as had been given to the put ; 








s during the 
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was a revelation that the Senators, even - 
cluding members of the Naval Cr - 
mittee, have no more knowledge of the ré 





of military operations than has the general 
public It also 
urgings of some Sena 
be sent pronto to Gen. Dougla 





expiain tne repeate 





ors that reir 





after his forces had retired to Bats 2 
of the fact that such a .eat was recognized by 
military heads as a physical impossibilit 

We believe that now the Senators who ) 


strongly urged the move as well as 
lic recognize fact 

The position of Cor 
purely a legislative one and not administra- 
tive as some people seem to believe 
trary Congress can do 


that 


iwress In wartime S 


much to h 





war effort and handicap the P ent 
military decisions. On the other |! d, a 


Congress, desiring to be helpful but fearful 
of the effect of its acts upon its « 


can be a handicap by failing to er t needec 


ae 





Federal Bureaucracy Hampers War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. M1: 
Speaker, anyone familiar with the pres- 
ent industrial picture, particularly tl 
part engaged in the war effoi is fully 
aware that bureaucratic exaction re 
constantly doing much to hamper its 
efficiency. merican bu today is 
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faced with demands for reports, and so 
forth, entailing a constantly increased 
office force at a time when the number 
available is growing less and less. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
time bureaucracy governed itself in a way 
to assist rather than hamper the effec- 
tiveness of our war efforts. In this con- 
nection I include as a part of my remarks 
a newspaper article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 3, to- 
gether with an article by Mr. Burton 
Crane appearing in the New York Times 
of September 6: 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 3, 1942] 
PROTESTS MapE ON PROXY RULE AMEND- 


MENTS—COMPANY EXECUTIVES HoLp Pro- 
POSALS BEFORE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION TOO DRASTIC AT PRESENT 


A proposed draft of amendments to the 

Securities and Exchange Commission rules 
governing proxies has aroused a storm of 
protest among corporation executives, it was 
learned yesterday. The amendments, which 
involve some drastic changes in present reg- 
ulations, have been presented to the Com- 
mission by its staff. The commission has 
taken no action on the proposals, but has 
authorized their circulation to “interested 
parties” for comment. 
The proposals include listing in the proxy 
salaries, bonuses, options of officers, a dis- 
c ure of all dealings with the corporation 
by its officers and directors, reports on the 
company’s activities for the preceding year, 
including comparative financial statements 
part of the proxy; a requirement that 
rity stockholders may nominate direc- 
d auditors by means of proxies and a 
ballot vote on all proposals instead of stock- 
holder signature in tlank on the proxy. 


of 


105 


as 
mint 


tors al 














CALL PROPOSALS UNTIMELY 

s e company officials who have studied 
the proposals feel that they are most un- 
timely, pointing out that this is not the 
proper time to stir up industrial companies 
and stockholders who are trying to win the 
war. They say their staffs have been seri- 
ously depleted by selective service and re- 
quests for personnel from Government agen- 
c in W g while others are working 
oh coms war activities. Price ceilings, 
War Produ n Board regulations, salvage 
epor 1 and a multitude of other 
new reports, and regula- 
t s with the war have put a 
cl kkeeping detail on indus- 
trial point out, and on top 
of that the Securities and Exchange Commis- 

n proxy amendments would add a subsian- 

mount additional work of this nature. 

I me « ey say, it would be impcs- 

earning ; figures ready in time to 
y statement for the 
y urit and Exchange Com- 
k situation, they add, already 
pilation of annual earnings 
material is how considcerea 
ture by the Army and Navy 
nd out proxy 
v i K ce of annual meetings in I 
que of stockholders 7 

i f at opening the proxy r es t 
i for the nomination of sla 
( nd auditors would resul 1 

Crack] requests and crazy 1¢ 
p utomat vi ib 
i I bef stockholde! 
\ ON ITEMS CI ) 

Ih t I t t the difficulty 1 
pett \ individ item 
on at I shareholder has been accus- 
L ea t V ec er i I agement Ol 








against it, rather than for each item on the 
proxy statement, and the change proposed 
might well result in the disqualifying of so 
many proxies that quorums could not be ob- 
tained for annual meetings, they say. 

Salary data, one company financial officer 
said, now includes that of the three top ex- 
ecutives of each company, and the disclosure 
of the compensation paid to all company 
officials would have a bad psychological effect 
among lower-paid executives. 

Company Officials who have received the 
proposed amendments have been requested 
to reply before September 15, since it is felt 
desirable by the general counsel's office of the 
Commission that the revised proxy rules be in 
effect well in advance of next year’s annual 
stockholder meetings. 





[From the New York Times of September 6, 
1942} 

BUSINESS OPPOSED TO BIGGER PROXIES—SECU- 
RITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION’S PrRo- 
POSAL To INCREASE STOCKHOLDERS’ INFORMA- 
TION CALLED UNNECESSARY 

(By Burton Crane) 

Corporation executives were dismayed last 
week by proposals of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that proxy statements be 
expanded to include the equivalent of a quar- 
terly report, that more information be given 
to shareholders, and that the latter be al- 
lowed to vote item by item on all ideas pre- 
sented to the directors. 

The proposal, condemned generally in busi- 
ness circles, is interesting in the light of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s policy, 
especially that section of the policy that 
would have outraged shareholders, oust the 
managers of poorly run companies. 

When the Securities Act of 1933 was drawn, 
“full disclosure” was written into it. This 
was to have two effects. Prospective investors 
were to know more about the concerns with 
which they risked their money and share- 
holders were to be able to hold their em- 
ployees more strictly to account 


The first aim has been achieved, more or 
less. An investor who chooses to take the 
trouble may operate far more intelligently 


than his pre-Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission prototype. Even the lazy or careless, 
if they have conscientious brokers, are far 
better off than ever before, for information 








contained in reports to the Commission is 
assembled in vast manuals for those who are 
able to read and understand. 

INVESTORS’ PRACTICE 

But the second aim has landed far from 
the target. In the mass, investors do not 
consider themselves crusaders. If a com- 
pany is mismanaged, they sell its stock and 
buy into another company. They find that 
cheaper. If a company is well managed in 
the essentials, they are coutent to allow the 
hired executives to make the decisions. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has not been willing to admit that you can 
lead a man to data but y can’t inake him 
think. Dissatisfied with the combativeness 
of shareholders when presented with infor- 
mation by manuals and newspapers, it drew 
a set of proxy rules and amended them in 
1940 and 1841. Rules and amendments were 
aimed equally at forcing shareholders to take 
greater interest in their mpanies’ affairs. 
Provisions were made for dissenters. Their 
proposals must be mailed promptly to the 
security holders by the m agement, at the 
dissenters’ expense, so fal 

The proposed rules would change this last 
feature by forcing the management to insert 
in its proxy statement resolutions proposed by 
security holders. For example, the F. W. 
Woolworth Co., for sentim¢ il reasons, holds 
its annual meetings at Watertown, N. Y. For 
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8 years a shareholder has moved that the 
place of meeting be changed to New York 
City or some other center of population. The 
idea has been voted down preponderantly 
each time; but if the new rules were to be 
passed, this proposal, with arguments to 
support it, plus the arguments of the man- 
agement against it, could add to the verbiage 
of proxy statements year after year. 
OUTLOOK FOR REFORMERS 


Any organization dealing with the public 
or owned by members of the public faces 
the problem of the “screwball” and how to get 
rid of him without murder. There are, un- 
fortunately, a great many of these, generally 
blessed with strong imaginations and a free 
flow of speech but without the power of 
criticizing their ideas in the light of common 
experience. Corporation executives shudder 
at the prospect of throwing open proxy state- 
ments or any other department of company 
management to such tenderly balanced 
minds, This paragraph, naturally, does not 
refer to the proposal to change Woolworth's 
annual meeting place, which has much to 
recommend it. However, even such sensible 
proposals can become nuisances when they 
are made year after year—and must be print- 
ed year after year—despite overwhelming 
evidence that they have no chance of adop- 
tion. If the change must be made at all, 
executives would like to see restrictive pro- 
visions, perhaps limiting space on the proxy 
statement to proposals backed by a tenth of 
the outstanding stock, perhaps preventing a 
defeated proposal from being made in suc- 
cessive years unless it should come within 10 
percent of adoption. 

ADVERTISING OF ISSUES 

One other Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission provision has operated against the 
general Securities and Exchange Commission 
policy of complete disclosure. This is the 
rule for advertising of new issues, which has 
prevented underwriters from using copy de- 
signed to sell securities unless it is virtually 
as full as a complete prospectus. Since this 
would demand too much space and expense, 
underwriters have adopted almost uniformly 
the so-called tombstone form. which is little 
more than an announcement that an issue is 
being sold. 

This has cut the revenues of newspaper 
financial sections, leading to the abandon- 
ment of many and the constriction of others. 
With less space available, editors have been 
forced to a stricter appraisal of news value. 
News of a company with 600,000 shareholders 
is naturally of more importance than news of 
a company with 1,000—unless developments 
in the smaller company are sensational. Un- 
fortunately for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission thesis that news of every com- 
pany should be spread forth in the pub- 
lic prints so that the shareholders might 
take punitive action, corporation shenanigans 
are generally in inverse ratio to the size of 
the corporation. 






There does, accordingly, seem to be an 
argument for a fuller statement to share- 
holders, if one believes that the Securities 
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re anyone may 
tions, especially 
plead that they 
to the armed serv- 
remaining are staggering un- 
of for the War Pro- 
duction B Office of Price Administration 
and other icies, and that the proposed 
proxy statements would be physically impos- 
Sible to prepare in They suggest that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission idee 
be discussed—after the war, when it will not 


interfere with the war effort. 
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Food for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Douglas 
H. Oswald, of Marianna, Fla.: 


Farming is a partnership between man, the 

soil, and the weather. One of the world’s 
most successful horticulturists once said: 
“When we fail to get a gocd crop we always 
know that it is our fault. We have not done 
the right thing at the right time.’ 
Possibly, in view of droughts, some would 
consider the above statement too broad, but 
as a general truth it holds gcod. The Lord 
usually provides enough cold, enough mois- 
ture, enough sunshine, and enough heat to 
develop and mature the crops which can be 
grown in a given climate. 

The first President of the United States 
was a farmer. His natural and abiding in- 
terests were farm interests. Mount Vernon, 
his country home, was the place he loved 
best. In Washington's day the whole country 
was rurally directed. Towns were little more 
than market places for farm people. They 
have never lost this basic character 

Ever since the original colonists landed the 
farm family has been the principal unit of 
settlement and growth. Late in the eight- 
eenth century the second wave of pioneers 
crossed the top of the Appalachians, 





over 





westward bound. Those pioneering people 
cleared the forests, built their homes from 
the timber, and plowed their fields with the 
crude equipment that was brought along or 
equipment that they built for the job. This 
was the beginning of America and the real 
Gemocratic way of life 

Since history began agriculture has been 
the most important industry in the whole 
world. Directly or inairectly, it provides most 


of the materials of the three human 
tials—food, clothing, and shelter 

In the first World War there was bla 
forth on multicolored posters in all parts of 


essen- 


zoned 





this country the slogan, “Food will win the 
war.” And food was the greatest factor in 
turning the tide cf battle in favor of the 
Allies in World War No. 1 


Today we are embroiled in World War 








2. This war has created a much greater need 
for specific materials and commedities than 
any previous war in history. The call to 
colors has been issued, a summons to duty 
to which no patriotic farmer can turn a dea 
ear. “Focd will win the war and write the 
peace” has become a national slogan, and the 
é 


nerican farmer 


will respond 











Early in the fall of 1941 the United States 
Jepartment of Agriculture assembled infor- 
m 1 as to the amounts of various food 
prcducts needed by Great Britain and other 
embattled democracies during 1942, including 
the amounts that would be required by tl 
civil a itary s of this coun- 
try, tl tial producing 
capac and, based on 
this t t -g S 
of p 

Aite ent on De- 
cen h culture 
said he would rec d the and if 
necs i ! would in e 1. These 
goals V reased in Jani s year 

Farme had to 1 l t r farm 
prog t t ! of incre d 





chines, and perhaps less fertilizer. The task 
is going to be hard; but American agriculture 
is mobilized and ready for action and will 
rise to the demands made of it. 

The following farm crops and livestock en- 
terprises are included in production increases 
for 1942: Dairying, poultry, hogs, peanuts, 
certain commercial vegetables and home gar- 
dens. Most of the above enterprises required 
increases in feed crops to insure an increase 
in the essential commedity. For instance, an 
increase in hog production or dairying calls 
for more feed crops and pasture. This calls 
for additional labor and equipment. 

One of the greatest needs in this war is 
oil. Much of the most desirable oil needed 
nust largely be extracted from the peanut; 
and due to the adaptability through our nat- 
ural conditions and familiarity of our farmers 
with the production of peanuts, practically 
all of these peanuts must be produced in the 
Southeastern States. This increase will call 
for extra labor, and an extra burden will be 
placed on our soils in the South 

Military authorities advise that disease 
sulting from malnutrition and lack of food 
results in more deaths in warring countries 
than all the bullets, bombs, and poison gas 
that are employed on the fighting front. If 
these things are true the importance of an 
ample supply of food of the right kind 
comes immediately apparent 

Looking over the records of the 
Service Act, under which the cream of our 
country’s young manhood was called up for 
military service, we find around 40 percent 
of these young men are rejected for physicel 
disavilities. A large part of this percentage 
is suffering from malnutrition. We dis- 
tressingly lacking in the most vital thing of 
all—health. Poor health is a liability to our- 
selves, our fi.milies, and our country 

To help solve this nutrition prcblem; and 
at the same time conserve other foods for our 
armed forces and allies, our Government is 
asking every farmer to produce a yé 
home garden. In addition to the year-round 
garden, plenty of fresh and dried fruit, milk 
and butter, animals for meat, chickens for 
meat and eggs, and a supply of canned foods 
A varied 











re- 


Selective 


are 














ar-round 





diet is the best assurance of an adequate 
diet. 

To meet the production goals set up for 
1942 by Secretary of Agriculture Wic d, the 





have a program of 
All good improved prac- 


American farmer must 
planned prcduction. 


tices should be put to use as well an in- 
crease in acreage. The labor problem will 
prohibit a large increase in acreage 

Farm workers are needed in every Stats 


ervices of all per- 


who are 


Our Nation will need the 
eons, including women and ch 


ildren 


qualified for agricultural work. The farm 
labor supply must be so organized as to be 
available on short notice whenever and wher- 




















ever needed. Food is a wes and the farm 
workers will be an impo t factor in the 
solid front necessary to insure final vict« 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard recent 
told the leading bankers that the Nation 
calling on the farmers of this country for 
the greatest farm production in histor Tl 
products will serve as “munitions of w : 
furnish health and strength to € pue of 
America and the United Na n d must be 
preduced on the i Ar 
The services of d rm cre 
institutions ar Hus 1 be 
required, he s t Ame 
farmer with the necessary money to pa 
extra cost of machinery, labor, and «¢ 
increased items of c s. Cred avail- 
able to the farme to help soi an- 
cial neex 

You have heard many people say, “What 
can I do? How can I help? What do 
America want and need from mé Ev 


man, woman, and child 
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American farmer has a most important 
to play in winning this war. I believe 
major tasks can be summed up as follows: 

1. To produce the maximum of food and 
feed called for by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture 

2. To have year-round “Victc 
and in addition an abundance o 
meat, and a diet rich in vitamins and miner- 
als. 

3. To repair, paint, and prop y 
house all pieces of farm machinery to pro- 
long their usefulness. 

4. To stop all wastes not 
clothing, and equipment, but 


par 
hi 


M ct 








grease 


only of feed, 


other wastes 


such as soil erosion, forest fires, disease, and 
injurious personal habits as well 
5. To attend farm meetings and to git 


on 


as well as receive helpful informati 
It is my opinion that the young farm bo} 
and girls of America can do a real service b 
staying on the farms and giving our farm 
organizations and farm leaders the cooper- 








ation needed at this time They can 
help to formulate the policies for their ow: 
welfare and help to build national securit 
and world peace. 

“™his generation of farmers has an ap- 
pointment with destiny Out today 
multiple plans shall come morrow’s 
single purpose—a broad highway unto that 


which shall 
and the 


egriculture 
victory is 


enduring, successful 
be ours when the 
peace is written. 


won 





Address of Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, the 


Ambassador of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


7 


Thursday, September 10, 1942 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re 
orp, I include the following address by 


Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, Ambassador of 
Cuba, on behalf of the United Nations of 
the Western Hemisphere at the cl 


} losin 
session of the International Student A 








sembly, city of Washington, Saturday, 
September 5, 1942 
Students are the ramparts of | rty 
it aunchest army. (José Marti.) 
words be in salut n tot 
j st Lady of this Na n Mr 
Franklin Delano Roosevel w! with h 
exceptional talents, unbounded ge r 
and fine perception, and enthusiastic patron- 
age, has made possible this International 
Student Assembly v h has brou 
} 300 1 ese 
[4 < t 
i f 
’ 
n 
a 
Y ? 
t t imp el I 
nor ; ( I Y 
but + } } f 
it] t of It 
Assembly 
We are met here tor t f ( 
f 7 y 
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act of positive affirmation effectively contrib- 
uting to the strengthening through ties of 
solidarity, the ideals and objectives which 
unite all of the countries now at war against 
the Axis Nations. 
You udents who have come from all lati- 
tudes, have assembled during this past week 
to consider and discuss the urgent problems 
of the tragic hour through which the world 
is passing, summed up in topics such as 
Universities in the War, Students in the War, 
The End of Imperialism, The Peace of Inter- 





dependence. And in the arduous apostolate 
of apprenticeship and teaching, with truth 
as your guide, you will no doubt have found 
c fo r your spirits in the study of the 
E qu ys debated in the congress. 


n of our intelligence and cultiva- 










t of our hearts, intellectual development 
and dev pment, science and civic vir- 
t these are and should constitute the 
bases of our preoccupations in this, human- 
ity’s hour of anguish. You students who 
c ng this congress have set yourselves to 
consider in their totality the great prcblems 
of the present hour, just as those of us who 


from other angles participate in this struggle, 











work toward the same end, since we are all 
artis f progre and standard bearers in 
the sar Ci Never has the greatness of 
peoples and nati been founded exclusively 
c } minds. A generation is 
I a incful of outstanding men nor a 
n I le, but an integrated socia 
I V 1 t minority and its multi- 
t according to Ortega y Gasset, 
} , over the field of ex 
V } Vv ul t jectory Whe j 
stu when of us are educated, our aspi- 
well be circumscribed to these 
t capit p ts: To be patriots and to be 
Y the s lents of today, have the great 


? = f learnine the causes of hum: 








} ix qui lit rerum cogn 
it you al have on your 
c f re bility of de 
t of your lives, the id 
r v e made possible the : 
y } wlec 1 ¥ i ate 
e k 1 forces of obscurar m 
Cc - wl nish phil pher 
] fr 1 the ving wells 
oursel is life and spontaneity, until 

















>», ethics, art, rel 
i the juridical norms gradually de- 
elves from the subject and acquire 
bstance, independent 
ue, authori and prestige There arrives 
aid w) eg + 

ll t I vy befor d place itse} 
A 1e 1 f our occidental culture is 

I ith t \ 1 impulse 
N - sm, on the other hand, in full 
reti 1, has destroyed in the youth of 
t unfortunate peoples, not only all spon- 
tT nd in art but, what is 
n » human progress, it has pre- 
te d a phil life by de- 
Str e t ill re rious and ethical 
ent nt, cl! g the most abject anti- 
juridical « ception, and this after so many 
centu of ¢ ctive progress. 
Our pr ts al and political civilization 
not tk result of a brief lapse of time 
k f of the work of many centuries 
1 of the ¢ ent and sustained effort, in 
1 orders, of generations inspired by the 
f anxiety to give human significance 
the s of life in the civil organization 
< t ! cietic In their endeavors to 
achieve th the most distinguished figures 
of hi ry and the great founders of Ameri- 
can independence gave the best part of their 

live 

The evolution of ti tate from the earliest 
of its inception, is characterized by 





the autonomy of the individual as against the 
power of coercion. Kent has expressed it in 
a profound sentence, “The history of hu- 
manity is encompassed in the idea of lib- 
erty.” And it might not be amiss to recall 
here that the stellar epochs in the moral up- 
lifting of man are personified in those move- 
ments which, in one manner or another, con- 
tributed to the affirmation and promotion of 
the free manifestation of his spiritual powers. 

It is for this reason that in the grave po- 
litical antithesis of our days between democ- 
racy and autocracy, the latter pretends, and 
has even succeeded in certain benighted na- 
tions, to absorb the individual, to destroy his 
spiritual life, to convert him into a mechan- 
ical piece or into an entity without initia- 
tive. The rights of the human personality, 
won only after bloody and anguished struggle, 
have been violently denied—the most pre- 
cious and indispensable individual rights for 
the advancement of civilization have been 
devoured by the insatiable Moloch of the Tri- 
partite Axis. 

Yours, democratic youth of the world, is the 
task to defend with tenacity and energy, the 





permanent and vital values of our culture, 
as the faithful guardians of the spiritual 


patrimony which has been left to us by west- 
ern Civilization, against that other youth 
withered for the last 20 years through the 
edu and the preachings of a totalitarian 
philosophy which denies that liberty, written 
in golden stars in the firmament of history, 
is—and shall continue to b the only vehicle 
that shall carry man to evement of 


ation 








tne acn 





his final destiny of cultural progress and 
human happiness 
For the German youth of today are not 








the same youth that Fichte, a century ago, 
exhorted with the banner of liberalism to 
fight for the unity of the fatherland and to 


revolt against the concupiscence of the poli- 
cies of Vienna. Very much to the contrary, 








the present generation in Germany, as in 
ly and Japan, has been educated and 
trained in the brutal doctrines of force, 





primitive law of the jungle, 
civilized living 


unfit to regulate 
contemporary society 


in 





Against the conception of the world and 
of life held by western culture, based as it 
is on the inalier right of man to free- 
dom of thought, a neeption which has con- 
tributed in so decisive a manner to the 
progress of the European as well as the 


American, Hitlerism has pt 
succeeded among a certain px 
poisc 


tended, and has 
rtion of its own 
people, in youth with a retro- 


ning its 


gressive philosophy whic denying right as 
th source of justice, proclaims the rule 
of force as the sole end of modern society, a 


society they pretend 
to come in a new 
fantastic 

They, the Nazi-Fascist youth, have not 
risen as yet against their vesanic dictators 
because they have been debased by the belief 
that their conquests and their lust for uni- 
versal domination, with their fatidical beacon 
of desolation and death, shall be eternal and 
not ephemeral, as must needs be that which 
from brutality and violence. 
and to us has befallen this mis- 


to enslave for 


r 2,000 years 
order as C 


absurd as it is 


emanates 


To you 


sion, which we may well call providential, of 
being soldiers in the United Nations fronts 
to defend liberty and right in their reality 


and their substance 


For this purpose we must accomplish the 
or 








historical task of our times. First, by con- 
quering by force the armies of the Axis; sec- 


ond, by disarming psychologically the youth 
of the totalitarian regimes who for two dec- 
ades have been trained under a perverted 
political education without historical founda- 
tion or basis on which any dream worthy of 
man may take root, destroying culture 
knowledge and power of independence; and, 


as 
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thirdly, winning the peace which cannot be 
won merely by our military victory, but must 
at the same time be won by the psychological 
reeducation of the enemy. 

The road we must travel is long and thorny 
as was hard and bleak the pampa in José 
Enrique Rodo’s famous parable. In it this 
illustrious Uruguayan telis us of an immense 
pampa of solid granite. And on the pampa 
there was a giant of an old man. And next to 
the old man three miserable and squalid 
children. The old man holds in the palm of 
his hand a minute seed. And, taking one of 
the boys, he said, “Dig a hole in which to 
plant this seed.” “Father,” sobbed he, “how 
can I do it if the ground is hard and flat?” 
“Bite into it,” answered the old man, and he 
compelled the child to gnaw at the hard 
pampa until he opened a hole. The old man 
turned to the second boy and commanded 
him, “Get some soil for the seed.” “Father,” 
asked he, “where is there any soil?” “There is 
soil in the wind. Gather it,” he was told. 

When the cavity in the stone was made and 
filled, the cld man placed the seed in it, and 
then lifting the last of the three children, 
said, pointing to the buried seed, “You must 
water that seed.” And when the child shak- 
ing in anguish asked, “Father, where is there 
any water?” his reply was, “Cry, there is 
water in your eyes.” And the seed broke 
through the earth as a mere pcint, and then 
as a stem with its first leaves, until the tree 
had a strong trunk and broad branches, and 
its foliage and flowers perfumed the air and 
it was a landmark on the granite pampa. 

That desolated pampa is the field of battle 
in this unavoidable struggle, and the inex- 
orable specter is the power of our will placed 
at the service of final victory: those three 
children, our power to win over the enemy 
to disarm him psychologically and to win 
the peace, and the tree that shall bloom will 
be the beacon of liberty illuminating the 
material and the moral world 

We must plant that faith which inspires 
to enthusiasm, which gives valor and energy, 
and animates us to achieve triumph; faith 
in our own destinies and in final victory, and 
there shall spring forth the hope of a better 
future; we shall scw the seed of faith, for 
without it we shall march in darkness in this 
crucial hour in which the greatest conquests 
of the human spirit seem to he perishing; 
for without the votive lamp of faith we will 
not have the splendid ray of hope that will 
animate us and sustain us to put an end to 
the brutal forces of evil which are drowning 
the world in a wave of crime, cppression, and 


misfortune; because without faith we shall 
be lacking in that decisive strength which 
must give us a better future, which will in- 
sure to our sons their inalienable right to 


live in a world in which liberty shall be the 
livine gift that will illuminate the conscience 
of all, that we may live in a Civilized society~ 
now and to come. 

The nations of the Americas, as the other 
United Nations, cannot consent to 
tarian expansion without risk to their very 
own existence. More than from a mere sense 
of duty the peoples of the United Nations 
must thus act in response to the instinct of 
their own self preservation. 

The exalted objective of the illustrious pub- 
lic man who at present qdirects the destinies 
of the United Nations, Honorable Franklin 


totali- 


Delano Roosevelt, is not the dream of one 
tormented with delusions of grandeur, .but 
the clear vision of the statesman, of the emi- 
nent statesman, whe, with the light of an 


exceptional intelligence, is setting the course 
for the Americas to accomplish the task, in 
collaboration with the other democratic na- 
tions of the world, of being the standard 
bearers of the rights cf man, and the uncon- 
querable ramparts of civilization. 
















A Major Farm Problem Is the Manner in 
Which Farm Products Are Marketed, 
and a Twin Brother of This Problem 
Is Speculation on the Cotton and Grain 
Futures Exchanges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems of farmers at this 
time is the manner in which their prod- 
ucts are marketed. They are still op- 
erating under an old, wasteful, and dis- 
graceful marketing and distributing sys- 
tem whereby they have to accept what- 
ever price is offered for their products, 
same in practically every instance pass- 
ing through the hands of numerous mid- 
dlemen operating between farmers and 
consumers, many of whom are nothing 
but real parasites, sapping the very life- 
blood out of producers and consumers. 

A twin brother to this problem is specu- 
lation on the Cotton and Grain Futures 
Exchanges. Toclearly indicate my views 
in regard to the speculatior that is now 
going on in the name of being in the best 
interests of farmers, I am inserting here- 
with a copy of a letter just written to 
Mr. C. T. Revere, of the firm of Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
City: 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1942. 
Mr. C. T. REVERE, 
LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDs, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. REverRE: Replying to your let- 
ter just received, will state that I feel sure 
that it would be perfectly useless for either of 
us to lose any time in a conference talking 
about the operations of the Grain and Cotton 
Futures Exchanges. I know without a doubt 
they do not serve any good purpose as far as 
farmers are concerned, and in that those 
who operate on the exchange do not produce 
a living thing, the millions that they 
making annually must be paid by somebody, 
and you can rest assured it comes out of the 
farmers and the consuming public. Yet you 
and others would state that the Exchanges 
are operated in the interests of farmers 

Some days ago Senator BANKHEAD 


are 


made 


speech in Texas advocating the holding of 
cotton. Your speculators get busy and put 
the market up a dollar and a quarter pet 


bale. A few days later the President issued 


a statement that he proposed an elastic pro- 


gram for fixing farm prices; that is, permit- 
ting the price to go up and go down. Imme- 
diately your speculators put cotton up $4 per 
bale. Since then the President delivered to 


the Congress a speech from which you and 
your speculators are unable to ad : 
what is to happen. Now, what hes 
happened to the cotton market? Read the 


cide 


going 


statements in the daily papers 
find this: The futures markets are marking 
time, waiting to see which way jump 

If cotton, according to what they call 
parity, is worth 18 or 20 cenis, why wouldn’t 
that be the price? And why shouldn't farm- 
ers definitely know that and get that price? 
Oh, no, farmers haven't any control over their 
production, distribution, differentials, « the 
price that they may receive for same; and 
thousands of speculators take < 4 ige of 








this situation, and based on any type of 
statement, which may be a rumor, made by 
Mr. Wickard, some Senator, or some action 
on the part of Congress, cottcn goes up or 
goes down. Now, if this is a good thing for 
farmers, why wouldn't it be a good thing for 
the manufacturers of automobiles, mowing 
machines, trucks, and tractors? The simple 
answer it cannot be done. Why? These 
groups, more or less monopolistic, absolutely 
control their production in line with the 
trend of purchasing power. ‘If purchasing 
power is good, they step up their production; 
if the purchasing power is declining and the 
indication is that it will decline, they im- 
mediately cut production and widen their 
margin of profit at the expense of consumers. 
They have their distribution program, direct 
through sellin 8, with fixed pri You 


is 





3 agent ces. 


can take it or leave it. How long would 
General Motors or the International Har- 
vester people last if they did not have a 


control over their production or if 
ucts were marketed like farm products? 

I am definitely hoping it under the 
price-fixing program that it will be so stabi- 
lized that it will close the doors of all of the 
speculative exchanges of the country If 
these speculators are unable to find any em- 
ployment they could volunteer for the 
in connection with our war efforts. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. P. FULMER, Chairman, 


their proc- 


ths 


service 





Lies, Lies, Lies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVFS 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Post of September 
9, 1942: 


Lies, Liss, Lies 


We have never seen so many outright lies 
spread on the record as followed the Presi- 
dent’s Labor Day speech. Hardly had the 
President stopped, when a number of ex- 
isolationist Senators and a number of edi- 
torial writers of the toothy school condemned 


the President for 
prices w 
} 


proposing tabilize farm 
10ut also stabilizing wages. Where 
these gentlemen been sleeping sinc: 
July 16, when the War Labor Board adopted 
a formula which effectively stabilizes wages 
in all major industries? 

We have no use fora liar. We say 
who condemns the President f 







1ave 


any man 


tabiliz- 


ing wages is a liar 

Wages are stabilized. The War Lab 
Board declared in the I le Steel ca ( 
july 16 that the cost of li had iz ec 
5 between January 1941 a1 May 


j 
15 percent 
1942, when prices 





rt fore it 
would allow a t of wage 
increases SINCE l more 
Since July the Boz I ve 
requests for wage l t me 
with this formula 
A PHONY CONSTITUTION CRISIS 
That was done by Executive action, remem- 
ber. Where were the strict constitutio1 s 
of the farm bloc then? Did they m the 


newspapers, shouting “Woe, woe, woe,” and 
denouncing the President for fixing wages 
without congressional 


lationist’s eye, they did. 


autnorit) 
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| quiet, enjoying the fact that wages were beir 
at 


| 
| 
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They licked their chops and Kept gocd and 
tabilized, and giving the President mo credit 
whatever for doing it. 

But now that the President tells Congress 
to stabilize farm prices by October 1, or hs 











will do it himself (just as he did for wages) 
the farm bloc merges with the isolation blcc, 
and a great constitutional crisis devel 

The President is accused of usurping power, 
Hideous noises are made The is ionists 





smell a chance to stage another show lik 
Senator WHEELER’s fight against enlargement 
of the Supreme Court, and they are droo’*sng 
in happy expectation. They can hardly w 
Where were these strict inte rs when 
the President stabilized wages? Had the « 


stoien their tongues? If their interes ) 

in prescrving the Constitution, isn’t one 3 
as good as another? The answer is that the 
whole clamorous outcry 
to finish, and you will 


is a fake, from staré 


now see til curious 





phenomenon that only the isolationist news- 
papers will rally to the “defense of the Con- 
stitution,” on the sacred issue of letting ths 
farm bloc gouge the hell out of the publ 


HOW TOUGH DO YOU WANT HIM TO 8 


} 








For 6 months the curiou mong ( - 
gressional cpposition bloc of labor haters, 
farm bootlickers, and isolationists has been 
yipping for the President to get tough and 
win the war. He got tough He asked for 2 
spending tax, with a whopping basic rate of 
10 percent. Immediately, these congressional 
“toughies” took to the woods, staring with 
frightened eyes at this proposal, and show- 


ing themselves perfectly willing to seil 
a moderate and lopsided 
instead. 

Now the President has become n th 
farm-prices issue, which Congress has been 
batting around since August 1941, when price 
control was first requested. Look at those 


5-percent sales 


tough on ths 





congressional ‘‘toughies” now, sobbing “He's 
too hard on us. He’s a dictator; tha what 
he is.” 

Who has gone soft now? We thinl ¢, from 
the initial reaction in such decent, conserva- 
tive newspapers as the New York Herald Tri- 


bune, that the fly-blown rages of the opposi- 
tion, its shrewish, red-faced, hat-askew, fish- 
wife noises are not going to impress any 

Of course, if we were criticizing 
dent’s speech in Congress, we'd be a little 


Y 

















upset about the length of time he devoted to 
the attack on a domestic problem, h 
should be solved in 5 minutes, and the er 
Gepressing apologies for the abst e of a 
second front 

3ut, of course, men ¥ tl k Rot 
and not Hitler, is the enemy, wouldn't worry 
about tha 

At the Cross Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
OVA AH M RAS WI 
HON. NOA i¥i. MAS ON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI'‘ 3 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Spea ur 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Evening Star, Washir DC. of 
September 8, 1942: 

AT HE CROSS R¢ 

The President's I Day mé to ¢ 
gress raises an is whi be «¢ 
understood Mr. Re f t ( - 
Z that unl t 
price legislation |} I ] nth ks 
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will override the law by Executive action. 
That, should it come to pass, would be an act 
of dictatorship pure and simple. There is no 
use blinking this fact, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that this single instance would 
mark both the beginning and the end of the 
President's assumption of powers normally 
exercised by the Congress. On the contrary, 
if it would be proper for Mr. Roosevelt to 
take the action which he threatens in this 
case, it would be both proper and logical for 
him to take similar action in any case when, 
in his Judgment, an act of Congress, or the 
failure of Congress to act, promised to inter- 
fere with the prosecution of the war. He has 
indicated that this is precisely what he in- 
tends to do and he does not attempt to soften 
its implications 

This attitude on the President’s part can 
be justified only on the ground of absolute 
wartime necessity. If the war cannot be won 
without abrogating the function of Con- 
gress, then the people will accept, even wel- 
come, the assumption of a dictatorial role by 
the President. 

But the case for necessity ought to be clear 
and convincing. Our English-speaking Al- 
lies—England, Canada, and Australia—have 
not found such drastic action necessary after 
8 years of war. What are the real facts in 
our own case? Is it actually necessary to dis- 
pense with Congress, or to threaten such 
action, in order to sc've our economic prob- 
lems, or is the mess that we are in the result 
of mishandling by both Congress and the 
President? The question can best be an- 
swered by looking at the record. 

Mr. Roosevelt has demanded that Congress, 
by the ist of October, enact legislation mak- 
ing it possible to hold farm prices at parity, 
or at levels of a recent date, whichever is 
higher. The President adds that if Congress 
should “fail to act, and act adequately, I shall 
accept the responsibility, and I will act.” In 
other words, Congress has been directed to 
toe the President’s mark—or else. And this 
within the short span of 3 weeks. 

The President seeks to justify the imposi- 
tion of this arbitrary time limit on the ground 


that prices cannot be kept in hand after 
October 1 without further action. But if 
this is the case, why has he waited so long 
to call upon Congress to act? It has been 
nearly 5 months since the President first 


called for the stabilization of farm prices at 









parity. Congress, meanwhile, has done noth- 
ing. Why was it necessary for the President 
to wait until this eleventh hour to renew his 
request for ? 

Why, also, does the President still refrain 
from submitting the question of wage con- 
trol to C ress? Th ilure to stabilize 
wages has been hardly less conspicuous than 











the failure to stabilize farm prices. Last 
April e President told the workers of the 
country that they would have to forgo higher 
Ww s r the duration of the war. But the 
fact is that wages have been rising steadily 
s then, presumably with the President’s 
pproval, and he has not yet said definitely 
hk he proposes to halt this advance 5 
i Presic failure, and in this respect 
he shares responsibility with Congress for 
the incre n living costs 

In these circumstances the question before 
the cou does not concern the end which 
the P ident seeks but t hod by which 
h yropos to attain it ] t 
in his insistence t h i - 
cludir he ( rr mus 
{ rolied reasonable level The issue is 
wl his should be done by overriding 
C zress or in njunction with Congress a 
a fi Tl I mn to believe that 
c will 1 be found wanting if the 


President hai s ] end of the price-con- 
trol j high sense of respon- 
sibility which he demands from the legisla- 

Certaiz it is to be hoped that this 
r otherwise the coun- 











try may be forced to choose between retain- 
ing its traditional democracy at the expense 
of the military effort and a wartime form of 
government in which the power of the Presi- 
dent is supreme. We may regret having 
reached this cross road, but that is where we 
stand. 





A Palestinian Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent granted me to extend 
my remarks, I desire to include an ad- 
dress delivered by me at a meeting held 
in the continental ballroom of the San 
Moritz Hotel, New York City, under aus- 
pices of the Greater New York division of 
the Committee for a Jewish Army, on 
August 27, 1942: 


We are engaged in a total war. It en- 
compasses the five continents and the seven 
seas, and as this titanic struggle for our 
existence as a free people continues, more 
nations will be drawn into the maelstrom of 
blood and sacrifice and death. People of 
neutral and nonbelligerent nations may 
cherish the hope that they will escape the 
disaster that has overtaken the rest of the 
world, but it is the hope of the gambler who 
stakes his future on the roll of the dice rather 
than on toil and sacrifice 

Among the nonbelligerents there is, how- 
ever, one people who do not want to gamble 
on the outcome of this war, and they are 
Jewish people of Palestine. It is in their 
cause, Which is inextricably joined with the 
cause of the United Nations, that I speak here 
tonight 

There are some who will say that the 
question of a Jewish army in Palestine is a 
matter of British domestic policy and that 
we in the United States should withhold our 
comments. To them I would reply that the 
United States is a senior member in the part- 
nership of the United Nations waging a total 
war against Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, and 
their satellites, and in this partnership we 
have invested the total resources of our man- 
power and wealth. Asa senior partner in this 
tremendous war effort, we have no intention 
or desire to inject ourselves into the home 
policies of our Allies. The formation of a 
Palestinian army, however, should not be con- 
sidered as a matter of British colonial policy, 
for it is tied up with the entire war effort 
of the United Nations 

From the very beginning of this war mili- 


tary experts have stressed the importance of 
the Suez Canal. Rommel is less than 100 
miles to the west of Suez and, according to 


latest reports, is even now preparing to strike 
again with over 100,000 well-equipped Ger- 





mans and Italians gainst that force are 
the gallant soldiers of Britain, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and America, numerically in- 
ferior. Seventy-five miles north of Suez are 


100,000 Jews in Palestine, ready to form an 
army of their own to fight under United 
Nations command, but denied the oppor- 
tunity 

It requires no military strategist to reach 
the clear conclusion that it would be easier 
to train and equip 100,000 men, fighting 
almost on their homelands, than to trans- 
port half that number with full equipment 
thoi hazardous seas, 





isands of miles across ha 
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We have seen the valor with which the 
Poles and the Greeks defended their little 
countries; we have been astounded by the 
fierce resistance of the Russians to the in- 
vaders; we have listened with bated breath 
to the tales of the heroic deeds of the 
Filipinos, fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
Americans on Bataan and Corregidor. They 
fought with bravery because they fought 
with pride and honor for the country which 
they held dearer than life itself. The Jews 
of Palestine will fight as well if given the 
opportunity. ‘They will be fighting for their 
homes and their country—they will be fight- 
ing for life itself—for if the German hordes 
break through to Palestine there can be no 
Dunkerque and there can be no surrender— 
there can only be complete annihilation. 

Mr. Chairman, in this hour of world crisis 
the time of appeasement has passed. We 
must win if we would survive as a free nation 
and if we would hand down to posterity the 
heritage of freedom that has been ours. We 
are fighting unscrupulous foes, who for years 
have been preparing for this day of conflict, 
while we were pursuing the path of peace. 
We must now use every effort and every re- 
source for victory and we must overcome the 
nemesis that has been mocking the efforts of 
the United Nations with the oft-repeated 
statement, “Too little and too late.” 

The formation of a Jewish army, recruited 
in Palestine, would create a most favorable 
reaction in the United States. Whether or 
not there is a Jewish army, the United States 
will fight this war wherever and whenever we 
meet the enemy. We shall not wait for 
them to strike, nor shall we wonder where the 
next blow will fall. As we took the initiative 
in the Solomons, so will it be on the other 
battle fronts, but even with that determina- 
tion in mind and that resolve in our hearts, 
the American people cannot understand the 
policy that keeps 100,000 fighting men de- 
mobilized in Palestine, with the Suez Canal, 
the life line of the United Nations into the 
Mediterranean, seriously threatened only 75 
miles away. We have given lend-lease aid to 
Turkey and to Iran and Iraq and we do not 
know whether in the pinch they will be for 
or against us. There can be no doubt as to 
where the Jew stands. In Palestine there are 
100,000 Jews who want to fight with us, who 
only ask for equipment and the opportunity 
to form an army 

If North Africa and the Suez are lost 
through lack of manpower, then I fear that 
it would be a difficult task to explain to the 
American people the failure to mobilize 100,- 
000 able-bodied Jewish men who are eager 
to fight as our comrades in arms and whose 
offer of service was spurned. Furthermore, 
if while there is still an opportunity to arm 
the Jews of Palestine and that opportunity is 
not taken, and Palestine, left defenseless, 
falls to the ravages of Hitler, it will have a 
shocking effect on the morale of our people. 

Some three weeks ago it was announced 
that a Palestinian regiment, consisting of 
Jews and Arabs, had been formed in the Brit- 
ish Army for service in the Middle East. The 
Jews and Arabs, however, would be in sep- 
arate battalions. Once again we have that 
policy of appeasement that has in the past 
accomplished nothing. Does the right of the 
Jews of Palestine to defend themselves de- 
pend on the willingness of the Arabs to like- 
wise defend themselves, or does it depend on 
the principle of justice that the people of 
every land have the inalienable right to pro- 
tect their homes and their families? Ameri- 
cans ask in wonderment, “If battalions, why 
not regiments? If regiments, why not divi- 
sions?” 

Likewise Go we wonder what will happen 
if the Arabs, following in the footsteps of the 
Malayans, Burmese, and Indians, do not join 
up with the British. Does that mean that 
the Jews in Palestine must remain defense- 
less? Does mean, if the Arabs do not 


that 








choose to fight with us, the Jewish manpower 
of Palestine may not be mobilized into an 
army even though the mobilization and use 
of such an army might be the difference 
between holding and losing Suez? 

I confess that to me it portends nothing 
else, if a policy of appeasement is to be fol- 
lowed. Let me say that in this war appease- 
ment has not gained a friend nor won a diplo- 
matic victory. To Americans, whose man- 
power from 20 years of age to 45, has been 
called to the colors and whose youths of 18 
and 19 will undoubtedly soon be called, it 
doesn’t make sense to have 100,000 men, 
capable of being trained into first-class fight- 
ers, within 75 miles of a battle front and not 
form them into an army of defense. Just as 
the citizenry of Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Stalingrad are fighting for the defense of their 
homes, so would the Jews of Palestine if given 
the opportunity. 

It may be asked why do I, a Christian 
American, concern myself with the creation 
cf a Jewish army in Palestine. My answer is 
because I am a Christian and an American. 
I am interested as a Christian because, as 
a matter of simple justice, I believe in the 
right and obligation of every man to defend 
his home, his family, and his country. Be- 
cause I know that Hitler is determined to 
destroy all religion and I believe that the 
wor:d cannot live in peace without religion. 
Therefore, as a Christian I want to see Hitler 
defeated, and to secure that defeat I believe 
every resource must be utilized. I am con- 
cerned as an American because I believe that 
if we lose this war, we will lose everything 
that we, as Americans, hold dear—the free- 
doms for which American patriots fought 166 
years ago, anu which, by sacrifice, have been 
preserved to our generation, and which we, 
as Americans, are determined to hand down 
to our children. These liberties are now in 
jeopardy—we cannot, we should not leave one 
stone unturned in the mighty effort to pre- 
serve those liberties. I, as a Christian Amer- 
ican, am profoundly convinced that the mo- 
bilization of the Jews in Palestine, under the 
flag of their country, is vitally necessary and 
highly desirable. Were such mobilization to 
be had, it would add 100,000 men to the sorely 
pressed troops of the United Nations in the 
Middle East, and, in my opinion, would bring 
closer to us that day which we are confident 
will come, when Hitler, Mussolini, and Hiro- 
hito will be defeated and a victorious peace 
will come once again to these beloved United 
States. 





Letter by Hon. George W. Norris on 
Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me a copy of a letter, which has, 
fortunately, come into my hands, written 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to Mr. Stanley 
K. Komorski, of Omaha, Nebr. The let- 
ter deals with the subject of peace after 
the war, and is so interesting, so timely, 
and so replete with wise thought that I 
ask that it may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorRD. 





There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1942, 
Mr. STANLEY K. KomorskI, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

My Dear Mr. Komorskr: I have read your 
letter of July 14 with a great deal of interest. 
You quote from a newspaper article you have 
seen in the World Herald which pertains to an 
interview with me as to what should be done 
to bring about a lasting peace. You make 
reference to my statement as to a complete 
disarmament of Germany. 

In your letter you have recited some very 
interesting historical data on the history of 
Germany and have very well set forth some 
of the thingr which have happened to make 
Germany the war-like nation sh2 is today. As 
I understand it, you have presented a very 
true picture of the history of Germany going 
back over several centuries, and you have 
reached the conclusion—very properly I 
think—that a nation which has indulged in 
this kind of a rule for centuries has made of 
herself a blood-thirsty power bent upon com- 
plete rule and domination of the whole world. 
She would maintain all this by the sword— 
her people for generations have looked upon 
their government as a war-like nation with 
the predominant idea that military force will 
rule and that conquered nations must be held 
practically in slavery—dominated by this 
military power which uses all its abilities to 


place all peoples but her own in human 
slavery. What would Germany have done 


during all this period—what could she do 
now—if she were completely disarmed or, in 
other words, “dehorned,” as I have suggested 
in my interview? 

Not one of the events you have enumerated 
in your ccmmunicaticon could have taken 
place if Germany had had no arms to make 
it possible for her to rule and to dominate. 
I think you have demonstrated by your his- 
toric references the absolute necessity of the 
kind of a peace I have outlined which will be 
necessary in order to be perpetual. It would 
be just as well to surrender to Hitler today 
as it would be to live in a world completely 
controlled by military force. We would either 
be the slaves of Hitler or we would be con- 
tinually laboring with only one idea in mind 
and that would be to rule by military 
strength. We would raise our children to be 
used as cannon fodder even for our own de- 
fense. There would be an eternity of strife 
and there would be no time spent in making 
this a better world in which to live. All of 
our capabilities and all of our energies would 
be directed toward one objective, and that 
would be the producing of military equip- 
ment in order that we might destroy our 
enemies. If we are to keep this up for a few 
centuries we would be just as bad as Ger- 
many is today. If our people had lived the 
life history shows the people of Germany to 
have lived, we would have no ambitions ex- 
cept to build weapons of war in order that we 
might kill our enemies. This is what has 
made Germany a dangerous nation. That is 
a condition I want to avoid. That is what 
we must destroy if we are to live in peace 
among ourselves and with our neighbors 

We cannot live in peace if we permit the 
Axis Powers to be armed. However, we can- 
not continue indefinitely the same extensive 
spending of money and the training of men 
and women to better prepare them to fight. 
This would make life undesirable—we had 
better meet death at once than to bring upon 
oursélves, and upon our children, such a 
condition. 

It is unfortunate that Germany is the kind 
of a nation you describe but we are faced 
with the fact that it is true. Now, if we 
succeed in conquering her in this war, what 
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shall we do about it? What kind of a peace 
shall we make? As I have often suggested, 
shali we see to it that the German Govern- 
ment, the Italian Government, and the Jap- 
anese Government are totally disarmed? As 
I see it, all kinds of weapons must be de- 
stroyed. These nations must not have a 
Single battleship. They must not have a 
factory which will make weapons, airplanes 
or submarines. All such must be totally and 
completely destroyed. 

Once Germany is dehorned, she would be 
in the same condition in which my cow was 
as I described her in my interview How 
long shouid she be kept in that conditien 
before the rising generations would realize 
that disarmament was a blessing rather than 
a curse? I admit it would take some time 
This would probably not take place until the 
present generation has passed on. The chil- 
dren of the present generation would 
raised in a different atmosphere. They would 
see no weapons—they would see no armies— 
there would be no institutions where they 
would be taught to kill their fellowmen. My 
idea is that, when the new generation comes 
into being, it will be glad that its fore- 
fathers had been deprived of the right to 
produce armaments and munitions and to 
maintain standing armies. It would perhaps 
be 50 or 100 years before this could he 
brought about. It would not require any 
effort to keep the conquered nations in that 
condition if they were completely disarmed 
as I have outlined. No army of occupation 
would be necessary and, in my opinion, it 
would not be long until it wouid require no 
more than a committee see that nothing 
was done to disregard the disarmament pro- 


be 


to 


gram In what other way can we do this? 
Must we make slaves of these people—must 
we say to Germany that because of h 

tyrannical, merciless, and brutal rule, we are 
going to treat her and her children in the 
same manner? Wiil we say to these people 





that because their fathers and their brothers 
had murdered and killed innocent people all 
over the world, that we were going to make 
slaves of them? Would that bring about 
peace? Would we not be compelled to pur- 
sue the same practices we are ncw condemn- 
ing in our enemies? We would continu- 
ing to raise our children with the one idea 
that to conquer and to kill was the noblest 
attribute of man. Is that the kind of a peace 


be 


we want? Could we cali that peace? We 
would have to become a nation of armed 
tyrants bent upon teaching the coming gen- 
erations how to destroy our enemies—how to 
slaughter little children—how to bring people 





to subjection 
How long would it be until the Situation 


was reversed and we would be the dominat- 
ing, tyrannical government of the world, 
ruling by force and by all the inhuman 
methods now practiced by Hitler and his 
allies? It might be natural for us to feel 
that way. Perhaps in our own hearts there 


would be a natural feeling of revenge and 
we might be justified in feeling th 
but all history shows that tyrants always 
in some way come to an end and that even- 
tually all tyrants are overthrown by the up- 


at way 


rising of those imbued with the idea f 
freedom and liberty. Therefore, no matte 
what we think, we must be just to our 
enemies after we conquer them. We mu 
not undertake to set up a government f 
every other nation on earth. As I see it we 
would not be called upon to Say to every 
other government that it should be dis- 
continued and a new government set 
according to our own ideas. If some < r 
nation wants a kingdom instead of a re- 
public, while I would prefer 


would nevertheless say unequivoc: h V 
should abide by its decision. If, for instance, 
Japan desires an Emperor, let her have him. 
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I want but we must realize that, if we desire 
to bring about peace, the other nations should 
have the kind of a government they want. 
The one exception I would make would be 
that no nation could continue to have stand- 
ing armies, or manufacture any weapons of 
war. 

I have not given a picture entirely to my 
liking. I realize we cannot have our way— 
we cannot dominate and rule from Wash- 
ington the Japanese Government, the Italian 
Government, or the German Government. If 
we are to give to the coming generations of 
these governments the liberty we fought for 
in this country, and do not permit them to 
rule their governments as they desire, we are 
doomed to failure. I know it may be said— 
“Why should we make the one exception?” 
I concede that that is a fair question—why 
should we insist that these nations not arm? 
I am sorry the question has to be answered, 
I am sorry it is even presented for answer, 
but we are faced with this situation and we 
will have to do some things we would rather 


not do in order to meet the question. Our 
defense is that, because of armaments and 
because these nations have been building 


up these armaments, they have forgotten all 
of the instincts of humanity except the one 
tyrannical feeling of being able to rule by 
force, and to rule without justice or mercy. 
We wan to make it impossible for such a 
situation to cccur again. We want to prevent 
our enemies from dominating the world and 
we should make it impossible for them, or 
their posterity, to secure arms. If there is 
any better method, I would like to have it. 
The method I have outlined is not an easy 
one—it will be fought by many men in our 
own country 

You cite the history of the German peo- 
ple—you might as well have included Japan— 
as a nation which has attempted to rule the 
world by force. You say Germany has always 
done this and therefore we should destroy 
her government and establish a government 
which conforms to what our idea is as to 
what a government should be. Did it ever 
occur to you that such a step would require 
S0 much expense that we would be in finan- 
cial slavery the rest of our lives and our 
children’s lives? 

If the Axis Powers are dehorned they will 
soon forget their desire to rule by force 
They cannot carry on if they do not have the 








weapons and the money with which to carry 
on. When they realize that such a thing, 
while abhorred to begin with, has brought 
prosperity, peace, and happiness, they will in 
time celebrate the day, as we celebrate the 
Fourth of July, as the day on which we de- 
prived cur enemies of the use of the elements 
of human destruction 

Some factors will be necessary to consider 
in framing a peace. Some of them will meet 
with much opposition from honest men and 
v f Am these questions is repara- 
t Are we to demand that Germany, Italy, 
and Japen shall pay all the expenses of the 
v We can prove that they should do s0 
N we must know that that would be requir- 
ing an impossibility. As hard as 
unju as it may be to face, we wil 
sulter r gene rations to come to pay 
tel e debt we have incurred and are 
I We will have to bear at leas 
1 xpense even though we ¢ ede 
with that it is unjust and that we should not 
I ny of it. The conquered nations must 
I tired to pay as much as they are able 
to pal ut Vv must not go beyond that point 
We must not make slaves of them. We must 
have a } which will have as one of 
I 1 objects the liberty of the hu race 
v ev y I required con- 
c ed I th debt they 
] Oo! his war 
‘ \ I y nullify 
t 1 I 
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That isn’t the kind of a government you or | selves in our own case must bear if we do not 


expect to repudiate these debts. This re- 
pudiation would enable the conquered na- 
tions to pay much more toward their share 
of the billions of dollars we have been ex- 
pending in this war. If they were required 
to repudiate their own indebtedness they 
would be able to stand a larger proportion of 
the indebtedness which must be borne by all 
the nations of the world. The repudiation 
of their debts would make it dangerous in the 
future for any financial institution—wherever 
located—to further finance any similar at- 
tempt to conquer the world. They would 
realize that there would be a very great possi- 
bility that they would lose their entire in- 
vestment and, since they make that invest- 
ment for financial reasons only, they would 
not make these investments at all. 

I have written you at some length because 
I was very much interested in your historic 
references and because it seems to me you 
do not fully comprehend the statements I 
have made in the interview you have referred 
to. You did not send me the interview—I 
do not know just what wes in it or what was 
stated but I have given an interview to the 
Associated Press along the lines of this letter. 
It is as important as the war itself that we 
should put this world in a condition where 
we should never have another war. There 
is danger that we cannot stand this one with- 
out financial ruin. 

Thanking you for your letter and wishing 
you the best and happiest future in store 
for man, I am 

Very truly yours, 


G. W. Norris. 





The Situation in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Menday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp two editorials 
from the News and Observer, of Raleigh, 
N. C., from the pen of the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels. The first editorial 
appeared on August 15, under the title, 
“The Tragedy of India,” and the sec- 
ond on the 18th of August, under the 
title, “Imprisonment of Gandhi Is Most 
Deplorable.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Raleigh (N.C 


) News and Observer 
of August 15, 


1942] 
THE TRAGEDY OF INDIA 

The Government at Washington was greatly 
embarrassed by the suggestion of a British 
leader that Britain and America saw eye to 
eye in regard to the terrible situation in India 
and would together put down the Gandhi 
uprising 

It was quick to declare that “the American 
forces are in India solely to prosecute the war 
the Axis and have been warned to 
avoid scrupulously any participation in in- 
ternal troubles there.” 


against 





In addition the statement is made that 
“in the event of disturbances where they 
are stationed they are authorized to resort 


should their own 
other merican 


to defensive measures only 
al safety or that 


endangered 


? 
Ul 


pers 


citizens be 
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This is statesmanlike and democratic at- 
mosphere. Some newspapers mistakenly 
hurried to inform their readers that “the 
choice has been made for India. We have 
decided to meet Gandhi's violence with vio- 
lence,” and one paper said, “Decision was 
made formally by the British,” and added, 
“It is unthinkable in this global war that 
such a decision was made without consulting 
Washington and getting official United States 
approval.” The statement issued by our 
State Department shows that the idea that 
this country had given its approval to the 
British policy in India is incorrect. 

It is unthinkable that this republic, en- 
tering this war to uphold and advance de- 
mocracy, should uphold Britain’s present 
attitude toward India or its long domination 
and exploitation of that country. 

it is not necessary to weigh the pros and 
cons and assess the mistakes of Gandhi and 
Churchill to deplore the situation in India. 
At any time in 25 years Britain could have 
escaped the bitterness and violence by with- 
drawing and letting the peopie of India enjoy 
the independence to which they have an in- 
herent right. Pride of empire and imperial 
exploitation prevented that withdrawal. 
But Britain’s mistakes cannot be cited to 
justify a policy in India which is tragic and 
which may aid the Axis, though that is far 
from the intention of Gandhi. He and his 
followers have highly resolved to be inde- 
pendent. They thought it was in their grasp 
after the World War. It eluded them. Now 
they think they must extort it in Britain's 
extremity or they will never obtain it. That 
is the explanation for their course which has 
precipitated a serious situation in the Far 
East. 

But the United States wisely declines to be 
a party to a condition for which it is in no 
way responsible, or to permit its armed men 
to join the British police in an internal] strug- 
gle between the British and the people of 
India. It is distressed that the Indian trag- 
edy enables the Nazis to say that Britain says 
it is fighting for freedom and democracy 
while beating down and killing people in 
India whose only crime is that they are re- 
solved to govern themselves and end rule 
imposed from abroad. 

In March and April of this year, sensing 
the dangers in India, Raymond Clapper, the 
able columnist and commentator, flew to 
India to take a first-hand view of what was 
going on and what might eventuate in that 
country. In a series of informing articles he 
portrayed the depressing weakness in the 
position of the United Nations in the Far 
East. He interviewed Gandhi and Nehru 
and wrote the inside situation. He pointed 
out that in Europe the United Nations were 
fighting to liberate a continent from the 
Nazi oppressor, and he said: 

“But in Asia the native populations were 
inclined to regard the western nations as the 
oppressor. Freedom was for the white folks 
in Europe. not for the dark-skinned races 
east of Suez.” 

It is to be regretted that the counsel of 
Mr. Clapper had not been followed by the 
British Government at that time. Now Mr. 
Clapper approving the anti-imperialistic 
speeches of Vice President WaLLAce and Un- 
der Secretary of State Welles says “something 
ought to have been done about it,” and 
adds: 

“But they got the horse laugh from the so- 
called realists who were so intent upon be- 
ing hard-boiled realists that they missed 
the true reality—which is Gandhi wrecking 
India, wrecking the main base of the United 
Nations in the east, inviting a Japanese 
invasion, the cutting off of China, and the 
spread of Japanese power west across the 
Indian Ocean to join hands with Germany 
and slice the allied world across its middle, 


* * * ” e 





“It is not t 


traight with the world. So long as 


10 late ever to get ourselves 
5 the im- 


s 








pression remairs—and with the grounds for 
suspicion that support it—that when the war 
is won the western nations will climb up on 
the backs of the east again and feed off the 
old meal ticket—that long we will be let 
down in the face of our enemies as we have 
been throughout the colonial east, except in 
the Philippines. 

“The fact that Gandhi is stabbing us in the 
back does not relieve us of correcting the 


situation which has invited such treachery. 


Our intentions with regard to the post-war 
world are very real weapons in this war. Up 
to now they are weapons that have been 
used against us instead of by us.” 

There is more wisdom in the report of 
Mr. Clapper when he was in India and his 
present observation about the tragic situa- 
tion in India today than all the words and 
speeches that have come out of Britain and 
from Americans who are too blind to see 
that a var for democracy is hindered by the 
failure to extend democratic rule alike to 
Asia and Europe, 

Uncle Sam is wise to refuse to coerce the 
Indians. If Churchill (who has been silent, 
letting Cripps do the talking about India) 
had been as wise, this worst of tragedies 
could have been averted. 


[From the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer 
of August 18, 1942] 


IMPRISONMENT OF GANDHI IS MOST DEPLORABLE 


The Atlantic Charter breathes the spirit of 
democracy and independence as well as free 
access to raw materials to all peoples. In 
every declaration the spokesmen of this 
country have solemnly declared that in war 
they are actuated by the principles of the 
prevention of Nazi totalitarianism and the 
extension of self-government to all people 
who long for that inherent right. 

There is no doubt that the utterances of 
the President, the Secretiry of State, Vice 
President Wallace and Undersecretary of 
State Welles for an end of imperial rule rep- 
resent the convictions of all Americans ex- 
cept the few who wish privilege for them- 
selves at home and therefore have sympathy 
for the colonial policy abroad. 

The Americans fighting and dying in Solo- 
mon Islands and on the seven seas are not 
putting their life in jeopardy to continue the 
Empire ot Britain or the Netherlands or any 
other European country long exploiting 
weaker peoples. These people—in India, in 
Africa, and in all other parts of the world 
now governed from abroad—have as much 
right to order their own way of life as have the 
people of Britain and the United States. If, 
when this war is won, independence to all 
not follow, it will sow the seed for 
future wars. People will die rather than be 
subjected to rule imposed from abroad. 

The United States fell under the spell of 
imperialism at the time of the Spanish- 
American War, when “we took Panama and 
let the Senate talk,” when we bought the 
Filipinos at so much a head after Dewey had 
won the Battle of Manila, made Puerto Rico 
a virtual crown colony, held over 
Suba, and used marines to collect debts and 
insure profits to American exploiters in weak 
countries to the south of us, 

Then came the “good neighbor” 
recognition of the right of every nation to 
manage its own affairs—the self-determina- 


aces 


strings 


era, with 


tion Wilson preached—and the sincere car- 
rying out of that policy. It was strengthened 
by the act of Congress, agreeable to the 


Filipinos, 1 August 1946, the Philip- 
should fully possess their independ- 
When the present war broke in the 
ar East President sured the 
ilipinos again that their would 


achieve complete independence 


that ir 
pines 1 
ence. 


Dp oy 
rvoost 


E 
F 





That was the hour when Churchill should 
have made a like assurance to the people of 
India. The failure to do so responsible 
for the most deplorable situation that hi 


developel since Pearl Harbor. The half- 
way measures suggested, without assurance 
of independence from the King, the Pariu- 
ment, and the Prime Minister, did not satisfy 
the people of India who have long had in- 
dependence as their heart’s desire. The im- 
prisonment of Gandhi, the killing of his sec- 
retary, the wholesale arrests of members of 
the All-India Congress Party and the use of 
soldiers to put down the people whose only 
crime is that they wish to be independent, 
is regarded by them as giving the lie to the 
professions of devotion to democracy and 
independence. It is not necessary to agree 
with all that Gandhi and his followers have 
done to condemn Britain’s failure to prevent 
the catastrophe that disturbs the world. 

When the World War was on, and India 
was with Britain, the people of India be- 
lieved that after victory they would achieve 
their independence. They were sorely dis- 
appointed. Ever since they have been yearn- 
ing to possess their inherent right as they 
have been ruled by British officials and kept 
in subjection by British troops. Is it any 
wonder that they are not now trusting the 
promises with strings attached made without 
assurances by the King, the Parliament, and 
the Prime Minister? Is it too much to hope 
that the British rulers even belatedly will fol- 
low the same course as to India which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt long ago pursued with ref- 
erence to the Philippines? 

Every American who believes in democ- 
racy and deplores the blow given to it by its 
best friend in Europe in the Indian arrests 
of men for “the heinous crime of wishing 
to be free” ought to read a forthright article 
written by E. B. Sherman, which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican and is reprinted elsewhere on this 
page. It opens the door of his mind and 
lets one see its spirit through the years and 
the influences which have shaped his think- 
ing. It is as original and convincing as it 
is sound in its conclusion, 





This War Is for Keeps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following speech of 
Maj. Joseph K. Carson, former mayor of 
Portland, Oreg., which he delivered at the 
American Legion convention in July. 
The address was reprinted in the Oregon 
Labor Press of August 21, 1942, and is as 
follows: 

TuHIs War Is FoR KEEPS 

(The speech of Maj. Joe Carson 
mayor of Portland, at the American Legion 
convention last month is unusual in its 
good sense and application that it is herewith 


former 


so 


presented in full It is a document that 
ought to be read carefully by every Amer- 
ican.) 
(By Joe Carson) 
With the beginning of this Le n year 


many were apprehensive as to whether there 








would be another department conventic 
Sinister omens cast their shadows 

land. It was apparent to all think le 
that met that 





a crisis was imminent. S« 
could not find expression permeated the sub- 
consciousness of people who took time to 


care. A pall was cast over the optimism of 
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those who were concerned nal 
security. Well, we do have a convention but 
it is unlike previous ones in Many respects. 
Absent, indeed, is the festive spirit and jocu- 
lar words of other days. We meet to tran 
business of the department and return t 
our several tasks. 

But the spirit of devotion to God 
country is not absent. The principles up 
which the American Legion was founded are 
brought vividly before us as we ponder here 
our future course. We find ourselves taking 
account of the stark realities which face us 
as a nation. Realities which you and I were 
fearful would descend upon us Realities 
which even now are obscure to millions of 
our fellow countrymen. 

Even today, standing as we are on the 
threshold of frightful campaigns, there is an 
apathetic attitude on the part of many that 
is shocking. Altogether too many are striving 
for political advantage and profits The 
necessity for hardship and privation seems 
to have escaped popular understanding. For- 
titude and patience are not being emphasized. 
Some even believe they are doing the Gov- 
ernment a favor by buying war bonds 

But those who formerly served our count 
realize that it is imperative that we n 
only defeat the Axis Powers but that 
such a good job of it that they sh 
again be able to plunge the entire civilized 
world into a maelstrom of carnage and blood 
We of the American Legion know that a vic- 
torious Japan in control of the hundreds of 
millions of Asia means the extermination 
of the white race from the face of the eartl 
It means the end of the right of freem 
order their own lives. Defeat mean 


about nati 








and 








degradation, and death. Slavery 
death to our white race and its civili 


The white man cannot long 
We detest slavery so strongly that we | 
price of rivers of white blood, freed the slavé 
in this Nation. Would you rear a child to 
be a slave to the Jap? Would y 


live in slavery. 


CRISIS IS REAL 


We are face to face with destiny Th 
crisis of today transcends all crises in our 
history. We are come to grips with enemi¢ 
who have spent years planning our destruc- 
tion. They wish to destroy us because they 
covet cur material abundance. They hate 
us with a smouldering malevolent hate 
They are un-Christian, uncharitable, un- 
faithful, unsympathetic, nd wholly dis- 
honest. 

Between such enemies as I have described 
with their pagan materialism and the ideals 
justice, freedom, and democracy which stem 


from a Christian concept of 
there can be 


life and mor: 
reconciliation Ther 





no 








this war is for keeps. We win it or we k 
it. But win we must, and we shall 

The answer is a simple ons The form. 
for victory is a determination on t p 
of all that we give all, even our live ) 
achieve triumphant victory. Lip serv will 
not do, half-hearted service will not suffi 
It wili mean months of trial and hardshiy 
There must be subordination of lf t luty 
and cheerful acceptance of onerous responsi- 
bilities. There must be an awakening f: 
lethargy and a quickening of patriotic fe 
All trivialities and indifferences m1 be - 
gated to the rear, and genuine, old-fashioned 
zeal must lead the column 

With our maimed and wounded m1 f 
and the white crosses of Flanders Fiek 
constant reminders, we have pr 
peace be eternal But we ! é - 
gotten that only the strong may be fre 
Strong in faith, strong in moral 
purpose, and strong in cur dete 
be so well and adequately prepared 
foe would dare attack u We have ki! 
all along that only through nat tre i 

rt attack. We have urged n - 
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tary trail 


ling in our lit 
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unusual 


burden upon any student, but be- 
cause we believe we all owe a duty to our 
country and that those who receive their 
education at public expense should prepare 
themselves to help to defend the institutions 
which hi: made their education possible. 
The late Theodore Roosevelt once said: “Only 





£21© inve a 


those are fit to live who are not afraid to 
die” Our liberties have been dearly earned 
and we may only preserve them by being 


willing to fight for them 


WARNING UNHEEDED 
But our words of warning have gone un- 
heeded. Year after year we have stressed the 
necessity of national defense. For our labor 
and devotion to this cause we have been 
called sword rattlers and warmongers and 
names not printable. “Pollyannas” and 
fancy thinkers tell our people that all inter- 
national questions can be settled around the 
peace table. They point to the great strides 
in in itional friendship that had been 
rade, particularly that evidenced by the ex- 
change of students between the United States 
and Japan In the light of what has hap- 
pened, one wonders how many Japanese came 








») this country as students and how many 
came as spies. All of us remember how tons 
of pl paper and barrels of printers’ ink 
vere used in this country to explain what a 
ereat movement toward international peace 
had be made by the accomplishment of 


gg-Briand Pact. This monstrous 
cument was to be the formula for eternal 
therhood and sweetness. Yet Japan was 
tu that treaty even 









‘ h while she was 
nil it 

It Ww mply a device to fool our people 

while the other fellow was going ahead rap- 

ily preparing to make war upon us. We 

é € told by some of these advanced 

that had we but treated Messrs. 

al Mussolini with sweetness and 

hat they would have responded in 

I suppose they call that diplomacy. 

op} ents of national defense have 

d nothing by their diplomacy; Instead 


ve erected a modern tower of Babel 





with its confusion of tongues and ideas. 
All of this leads us to an examination of 

he thing called diplomat. What is a diplo- 
mat Is a diplomat a Von Ribbentrop, a 
Matsuoka? Are these 


Ciano, a Lav or a 
] then my defi- 


uok: 
al, 




















i d kind is that they 
en ng 1 an cunning liars 
! ec rl rr high 
k hi i es conduct ¢ 
{ s typical, we may say that diplo- 
I f ! ! par consists in telling 
! us lies in big words. Our experienc 
f be at treaty makirz is simply a 
t ot! willful deceit Most o-called 
| € el ngt or Iess than 
wv f evid e 4 com; e misunder- 
( nd mi ist between the parties 
! i yet w ire told to 
] ( omacy as a means of 
I f is that brave men must 
I use many of our people have 
rie u so-called diplomacy for 
commol! You and I cannot forget 
wl e Kurus nd Nor vere when our 
c 2 t Pearl were being 
rderec 
ve 1 s been made of us because we 
pprehensive about the future of 
country We have been referred to in 
iplimentary terms when we wanted 
ve Armis e D We found that 
v many more intent upon making 
re up observing Armi- 
I Many of them now wish they had 
erved tl with us 
eff he sition Car- 
rie A is Tl o because 
we we unable definitely to prove when and 
\ ild be at ked of those 
I nati l « were u rly i- 
Cc it t made them 
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the more dangerous. It was said of Robes- 
pierre by a statesman of his day: “He is the 
most dangerous man in France because he 
believes every word he says.” 


PEACE NOT IN SIGHT 


As proof of some of the things I have said, 
I simply call your attention to the fact that 
today with submarines threatening the life 
of our merchant marine, with Hiitler’s legions 
driving toward the oil fields of the Caucasus 
and Rommel thrusting his pincers toward 
Cairo and Alexandria, meetings are being 
held discussing the kind of a peace we are 
going to have. Where in hell is there any 
peace? Imagine with a nation in dire peril, 
any one taking the time talking about peace 
plans when we do not have any peace in 
prospect. They ought to get into service. If 
they do, they will be so busy that they will 
nave no time to dawdile around with a lot 
of vapid mental illusions. Work, not worry 
about the making of a peace we don't have 
is the thing we need to win the war. 

Not only have we pleaded for a strong 
national defense, but we have likewise urged 
the principle of universal service. Our plea 
for universal service likewise has fallen on 
deaf ears. We have stood for that principle 
of service because we believe that none 
should escape doing his or her share in time 
of national peril. We believe there should be 
no millionaires made while brave men go 
out to die. Then too, we believe that only 
through universal service can victory, real 
victory, be achieved with the least loss of 
blood and treasure 

Comrades, we shall have universal service 
but the American Legion will receive no 
credit for it. We want it done, and we are 
not concerned as to whom the credit shall 
be given. Every day we see further evidence 
that universal service is being made a part 
of the national program 








The rationing of the rationing of 
tires, the registration of all men from 18 
to 65 1e limitation of profits, the purchase 
of war bonds, the scrap rubber drive and 





Ss for needed materials, the civilian 
defense and many, many other things in 
which people are participating, are 
i universal rvice is being 
discover 
; willing- 
Our 


ov.ner arive 





evidence of the way ul 
oked. More more we 
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dence on the part of people of their 
l I 
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less } w ¢ 


be Ol Service. 











people were always fundamenially sound 
They were simply led off of the main track 

oa yyril of illusions 

POLITICAL ACTION URGED 

While you and I said the Legion should 
take no part in polit se who opposed 
our poli were in politics knee deep and 
up to ; I hope that hereafter we 
will take more of a part in politics, and that 
we won’t make any excuses for doing it. 
Why shouidn’t we? Politics is the science 
of government, and wh there among us 
with greater right to participate in the affairs 





of government than those who have served 
it in time of emergency? If we had taken a 








greater part in politi we would have had 
a better national defense today, and we 
would have made greater strides in convert- 
ing the pecple to the principle of univers 
service Yes, we are going to have univer 
service and we are all to be the better for it. 
There is another reason why we are going 
to have universal service and th is because 
we are going to keep faith with a litile 
fellow you and I know. We may describe 
him as being a son of the Legio) It seems 
just such a short time ago when this little 
fellow was running around playing Indian 


Cc e 
and the like It is short, such a 
time as memory goes, since he entered 
1d when he used to come 
use he had hurt his toe 
or met with some other colossal accident, 
looking for the thy and medical atten- 
his mother. And, of course, it just 


and cowboy 
short 
grammar school a 


home crying, bec 











symp 





tion of 
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seems like yesterday he entered high schcol 
and played some football and other games, 
and as he did so we saw this same little 
chap growing larger and developing a sort 
of boyish shyness. Now he has never been 
exposed to any hardships. He had plenty 
of food and a good place to sleep and went 
to a geod school and had a lovely teacher. 
His athletic coach was a fine man and his 
friends and schcolmates were spendid young 
fellows. And, of course, it seems like no 
time at all since he, as a freshman entered 
one of our colleges. Oh, I don't know 
whether he made the varsity, but this little 
fellow we knew not so long ago had grown 
stalwart in body and strong. He walked 
with a steady step, he carried his head high; 
he was always polite and respectful to his 
parents and to his elders and to his 
ciates. Remember him when he used 
come home and say: 

“Dad, don’t you think that 
should be done to outlaw wars?” 

Then you remember you 

“Oh, sure son, of course something should 
be done.” 

“Well, Dad, I have heard some talk about 
armies, we men should nct 
have to ta raining in school, and 


asso- 


to 
something 
caid: 


Gy 


anc 
ane 


some say 





to make war.” 


NECESSITY RECOGNIZED 

Well, that 
simply said: 

“Of course we need armies. There are 
other people in this world who are not as 
humane as we, and in whom we can place no 
trust. Therefore, I want you to go ahead 
and take military training and equip your- 
self to be of service to your country in case 
you are needed.” 

“But, Dad, I hear some of them saying that 
it isn’t democratic to compel any of us fellows 
to take military training.” 

Well, you told him: 

“Now look here son. The privileges of citi- 
zenship have corresponding responsibilities 
and your future security and the security of 
your mother and your sister, and the security 
of the young woman whom you are to marry 
and the children that you hope come to your 
home depend upon men like you being will- 
ing to discharge to the full the duty of citi- 
zenship. One of those cuties is to make your- 
self ever available for the Nation’s service if 
the clouds of war shall darken the sky.” 

You may have a trifle uneasy having 
questions like that put to you but that boy 
did ke his military training. He did 
he believed y dad. ‘Today he 
mewhere on a far of our battle 
line. He is flying a bomber, a fighter, or a 
pursuit plane. He is commanding an antiair- 
t platoon or : fantry platoon. He may 
be a second lieutenant or a sergeant, a bom- 


caused you to think, but you 


falt 
Tei 





s0 





‘1 } 
u. his 


-off post 











bardier or a tank operator. He is honest, 
proud, and strong. He is the little fellow 
hat you and I used to playing with his 


riends as we went 
cs. He is not 


to and from our daily 


a little fellow now. Heisa 





fighting Christian soldier a he is out there 
to die if need be for the security of our Na- 
tion. You and I are ing to carry the story 
about this little fellow tc the people of this 


country and 
fervor that 


we are going to do it with such 
ill respond as one in 


to him 


our pe 


universal servi and the principles 
for which he is fighting 
WE WILL KEEP FAITH 


We to see to it that he does not 


are going 


get too little or get it too late. We are going 
to see to it that we keep faith with him. 
And we are going to do something more. We 


a chance to 
himself in life when he comes back, 


are going to see to it that he has 
+ } 


establish 


and that the maimed, the injured, and the 
sick be given a full measure of justice. We 
will not cast him in bronze now, but we will 
build in our hearts a full determination that 
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the trust he has placed in us to do our part 
is not misplaced. The American Legion sa- 
lutes him. It salutes the fine young women 
of the Army Nurse Corps, and other services 
who serve with him. We pray that he and 
she be spared to return to us sound in mind 
and body. 

Yes; we shall keep the faith. For more 
than a generation we have tried to teach our 
fellow citizens the virtue of national strength. 
And we have not been alone. The Grand 
Army of the Republic and the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps; the United Spanish War Veterans 
and their Auxiliary, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and their Auxiliary, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans and Auxiliary, the Forty and 
Eight and the Eight and Forty, our own Aux- 
iliary, and other veteran organizations have 
been as one with us in striving for a common 
goal. The Gold Star Mothers, the Navy 
Mothers, the Colonial Dames of America, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution have 
served, as have we. Many fraternal orders, 
labor organizations, and civic bodies have 
rendered conspicuous service in the cause of 
preparedness. There are other organizations 
which could be mentioned with just praise. 
Working together, great things can be ac- 
complished. 

SUPPORT PRESIDENT 

It is imperative that we support our lead- 
We must uphold the hand of the Presi- 

He is our leader, and what is more, 

our elected leader. Even those who 
opposed the administration most strongly 
have had the privilege of voting against it 
three times—and that—in these days of 
totalitarianism is really something. 

While supporting our leaders we must be 
on guard against abuses in the administra- 
tion of government. The Selective Service 
must be fairly and impartially administered. 
There are countless ways in which we can aid 
those who serve the public welfare 

With firm conviction in the righteousness 
of our cause, we call upon our fellow country- 
men to join us in the making effective a 
workable and just program of universal serv- 


ers 
dent. 


he is 


ice. In the same spirit of forebearance that 
has always characterized our actions, we 


plead with those who have differed with us 
in the past to meet us and fuse those differ- 
ences in the crucible of common sacrifice. 
Common interest and common sense demand 
unity of purpose and unity of action, Both 
we shall have 

While being the good Samaritan in world 
affairs we were treacherously stabbed in the 
back by those whom we had always befriend- 


ed The blood of the brave men and women 
who fell at Pearl Harbor and Bataan cries out 
for vengeance. General MacArthur tells us 
he will return to Bataan. Heshall. General 
Marshall tells us we will fight in Fran 
again. We shall. 
America cries out with one voice: “The 
” 


blood of our martyred dead shall be avenged 


Tt so) 
It shall. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF 


W YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaz', September 14, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
narks in the Rrcorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorials by Frank E. Gannett, of 
Rochester, N. Y., which appeared in the 
Democrat and Chronicle August 29, 1942: 








FARMER'S PROBLEM OvuRS 


Food is the basic necessity of a warring 
nation. It takes precedence over munitions. 
Well-armed garrisons can be starved out. 

The farmer is our food producer. His yield 
is even more important than the miraculous 
output of our defense factories. We all know 
this, yet we have permitted the farmer to be 
pushed into a dangerous corner. His plight 
is our plight. We must understand that. We 
must understand that the farmer is not the 
blindly grasping person some recent discus- 
sion pictures him to be. 

The farmer has been stripped of skilled 
help, of a certain supply of machines and he 
finds his income restricted while his costs 
mount. 

FRANK GANNETT. 


IGNORING PLIGHT OF FARMER HELD THREAT TO 
War EFFORT 
(By Frank Gannett) 

Information from many authoritative 
sources convinces me that America stands in 
grave danger of an eventual food shortage, so 
acute that it might easily hinder us in win- 
ning the war. 

Because farmers have worked early and 
late, and because we have had good weather, 
we can be sure there will be no general food 
shortage this year. Consumers, however, are 
beginning to feel already the effects of ration- 
ing in certain foods. Next year and the years 
to come may be more difficult. 

We have been fortunate recently in having 
several gocd crop years in America. It could 
be in the cards to have a succession of poor 
years, with drought and insects devouring our 
fields. If we do, there is sure troubie ahead 
unless we face the facts and take steps now 
to meet an emergency. 

There are now less than six million active 
working farmers produc:ng food. On them 
rests the responsibility of feeding 130,000,000 
of our own pecple plus those of our Allies 

Farm labor now is the scarcest in the 
history of farming, less than 50 percent of 
normal and rapidly decreasing. Skilled farm 
labor is being drafted, is enlisting in the 
armed forces, and leaving the farm for highly 
paid industrial and Government jobs. Farm 
income is such that farmers simply cannot 
compete with other industries in hiring labor 
at present rates 

Focd is the vital product. 
production of munitions. Many a well-armed 
garrison has been starved into surrender 

Contrary to what those unfamiliar with 
farming believe, a modern farmer and his 
help must be highly skilled. Except in a 
very few simple farm operations, unskilled 
labor is of no use on the farm. It is a highly 
technical, mechanized business. 


do untold damage 





It 
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Inept oper- 
ators can 
IMPLEMENTS 

this year report un- 
in machinery, dus 


SUFFER 
Implement dealers 


usually heavy hreakage 








amateur handling. This not only disrupts 
the farming process, but delays the entire 
job, because obtaining of new parts is most 
difficult. 

Reaping the harvest probably is 1 sim- 
plest part of the farmer’s fall work. His field 
must be prepared now to insure peak produc- 
tion next year. Unskilled labor is not quali- 
fied for that job 

Because unskilled help is r ffi 
costly help. The farm is more ess¢ to 
our economy than a factory Esser tial la} 
on the farm is as indispensable to our 
effort as is the skilled man in the war 
The drafting of essential farm heip 
Army in effect cancels that mar 
He could do more for the country 
jcb. 

If the farmer were to pay for hired help, 
and receive for his own work, wages on the 
basis of what is now paid in industrial and 


E 
Government jobs, and on the basis of a 


hour week, with time and a half for overtime, 
food prices would be beyond the reach of the 
consumer. 

Never in history have farmers worked so 
hard as they have this year to meet the call 


for food to win the war. The average age of 
men left on the land is high. Many old 


farmers are working far beyond their strength 
to meet the emergency. 
SOME ABANDON FARMS 

Others, unable to get help, tired and dis- 
couraged, are letting their land rest, é 
taking easier jobs in city factories. The 
great majority, however, are ignoring their 
discouragements, striving to meet their prob- 
lems with the greatest determination th 
no matter what comes, they will do thei! 
best to win the war. But the situation 
rapidly becoming worse, even impossible 

If the farmer turns to labor-saving ma- 
chinery, he is stopped again He is told 
that materials for farm machinery must g 
into equipment for the armed forces. So 
farm machinery and repair parts are difficult 
or impossible to buy. Efforts are made 
make the old machinery do, but this is in- 
efficient and in the long run the consume! 
the Nation and our Allies suffer 

Because farmers and their leaders hay 
been trying to get adequate prices for the 
products, prices that will enable them to 
hire efficient help, they have been bitterly 
criticized 

Lock at the facts for a moment 
riod of 1910 to 1914 is often chosen by ec 
mists in making purchasing power compari- 


The pe- 
T 


sons with the present time. On this scale 
the farmer’s purchasing power is about 100 
percent, practically the same as between 
1910-14. Observe this fact in the light of 


what has happened 


in other fields 
will not wonder at } 


the farmer’s asking for 


moderate income that will enable him 
continue to produce the food we so t 
need. 
PROFIT NCT HIGHER 

Consumers are naturally worried about 
what seems to them to be high prices for 
food products. It must be born n mind 
that the farmer usually receives much k 
than half of what the consumer iys. In- 


i 


creased prices for the farmer would not 


large encugh to affect cost to the consume 
with proper control of processing and di 
bution. 

It can be argued, too, that g« 





creased purchasing power leaves the a 
consumer better able to pay higher pric¢ 
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the farms. The young farmer should be 
made to understand that he is rendering as 
great service in food production to his coun- 
try on the farm front as he can in a muni- 
tions factory or even in the armed forces. 
It may be necessary to draft skilled farm 
help for the farm front. 

Considering the critical situation on our 
farms, our draft boards should be permitted 
to exempt from service farmers who are abso- 
lutely necessary for production of food. 

And lastly, it would help the farmer’s 
morale considerably if there were more un- 
derstanding of his problems and of what he 
is trying to do, more tolerance, and less 
criticism. 

Justice, not charity, is the farmer's plea. 





Congress and Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein two articles en- 
titled “Congress and Critics” by Joseph 
Rippel, from the North Penn Reporter of 
September 4 and 7, 1942: 


{From the North Penn Reporter of September 
4, 1942] 
CONGRESS AND CRITICS 
(TI is the first of two installments of an 


art cle pr I 
Lansdale cit 
a pen hame 


} 


appear in this c 


red for the Reporter by a leading 
izen who prefers to write under 

The concluding installment will 
lumn at an early date.) 


(By Joseph Rippel) 

During the past 6 months Congress has 
been the target of a veritable army of public 
scolds. Editors and commentators, and lib- 
eral reformers have pooled their shrill and 


strident voices in a torrent of abuse and ridi- 
cule that has bewildered the Nation 


The current attack on the lawmakers is 








not a new thing in American politics. There 
never has been a time since the founding of 
tl Republic when Congress has been im- 
mune from the sharp lash of criticisn 

Back in 1837, the first major depressi 
year, when giants sat in Congress, men like 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 





John Quincy Adams The Baltimore 


Republican declared: “A more weak, bigoted, 
persecuting, and intolerant set of instru- 

ents of malice and every hateful passion 
were r assem} iinale lative ca ty 
ir f y l 

All qdurir the years men have criticized 
Cc I row i the end of the Civil War, 
Artemus Ward exclaimed in print: “Conegre 
you Vv t do. Go home—you miserable 
dev go home.” 

Even Congresses grace by legislators 
‘ names have been handed down to us 
t tory as great statesmen, did nct escape 
T t lf cr cs 

can you I e ty upright- 

I I l I I n Cor f when 
I I bull f Sh the candi- 
< t Nortl ican and United 
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writing it is the most thoroughly despised 
body of public men in the world.” Charles 
Curtis, who later became Vice President, Le- 
land Stanford, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Champ Clark were Members of that Congress. 

In 19°7, when Theodore Roosevelt sat in 
the White House, the Albuquerque Morning 
Journal expressed violent opinion that “if God 
made Congress He would not boast of it,” and 
yet in that Congress sat men like Norris, of 
Nebraska; Borah, of Idaho; Gtass, of Virginia; 
Smoot, of Utah; Fordney, of Michigan; and 
Underwood, of Alabama. 

Many Members of the present Congress find 
solace in the fact that Congress has survived 
such abuse, and they realize that denouncing 
the Government has always been an honored 
American pastime. Others, less reflective, are 
pained, angry, and resentful. 

If Congressmen thought the present at- 
tacks were like those of the past, they would 
shrug it off as others have been shrugged off, 
“but this is something deeper,” says Senator 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming, in a pene- 
trating analysis of the present situation. 
O’MAHONEY views the widespread discontent 
with Congress as a “symptom of the economic 
and political disease that afflicts the whole 
worid.” 

“The same factors that have destroyed par- 
liamentary governments abroad are operat- 
ing here,” he declares, and “the same philoso- 
phies that have produced dictatorial tyranny 
in Europe and Asia have their spokesmen 
here.” 

These attacks veil an assault upon repre- 
sentative government itself. The fuel is being 
supplied by those who regard Congress as an 
impediment to the establishment of an all- 
powerful central authority over the people 

This view is shared by Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN, who warned, in a speech extolling 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, the first 
Speaker of the House, that the undermining 
of the legislature is the first step in the tech- 
nique of would-be dictators 

That these fears are not fanciful is to be 
deduced from the fact that Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, who is a member of 
the executive branch and who has shown a 
violent distaste for congressional interference, 
has come to the defense of the lawmakers. 

“I have been particularly concerned about 
the manner and method of attacks upon the 





Congress of the United States,” he said in a 
recent address. “The right to call Congress 
names is as sacred to Americans as the privi- 
lege of telling jokes about mother-in-law. 
But in a time of national crisis this right may 











be so exercised as to threaten Congress as an 
institution. We cannot fight for democracy 
and at the same time feel contemptuous of 
the very foundation stone of democracy, a 


national legislative body freely elected by the 


people themselve: 
[From the North Penn Reporter of September 
7, 1942] 
CONGRESS AND CRITICS 
(This is the second of two articles prepared 
for the Reporter by a leading Lansdale citizen 


who prefeis to write under a pen name.) 
(By Joseph Rippel) 


Many of the critics of Congress have ex- 
hibited a curious blindness to the same faults 
in the administrative branch that seem so 


us in Congress 
ey accuse Congress 
efforts of the 


forget that 


of obstructing the 
administration, but they 
former Senat Edward H. Burke, 
an anti-New Dealer, and Representative 
JAMES W. WapsSworTH, a Republican, urged a 
selective service law months before the ad- 
icn thought of supporting the plan 
In 134 Senator Expert THomas of Utah, 

the necs ty for stock-piling of 
itegic war materials, and brought to the 


the Senate a favorable report on a 
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bill to this purpose, but the executive depart. 
ment objected because such legislation as 
this “would not be in accord with the finan- 
cial program of the President.” 

A year later, namely in 1935, Congressman 
ScrucHam of Nevada, and Congressman DITTER 
of Pennsylvania, started a movement to have 
incorporated in the appropriation bill of the 
Navy a sum for the acquisition of such stra- 
tegic materials. 

he executive branch of the Government 
opposed the move, and it was only after a 
long fight, championed by Congressmen 
ScrRUcHAM and Dirter, that the first appro- 
priation was made for this purpose. Again 
on June 7, 1939, a law was passed authorizing 
the Government to purchase strategic war 
materials, and this, we must remember, was 2 
years before Pearl Harbor. 

The negligence of the administration to 
use these grants of authority is now an vid 
story, and accounts for many of the shortages 
from which we are now suffering. 

We all are aware of the shortage of rubber 
and of the failure to provide transportation 
of Oil to defense areas. And yet, as early as 
July 30, 1941, Congress authorized the con- 
struction of pipe lines to these areas. Only a 
few weeks ago were the first steps taken 
toward the construction of a pipe line from 
Texas to Illinois. 

Last March Army engineers began the con- 
struction of a highway through Canada to 
our outposts in Alaska. A bill authorizing 
the construction of this highway was passed 
by Congress on May 31, 1938, and its author- 
ity was extended by an act of June 11, 1940. 
Shall Congress be blamed if the administra- 
tive branch of the Government failed to 
exercise the granted authority? 

Congress has been criticized recently for 
failure to cooperate with the President in 
the matter of checking inflation. This charge 
against Congress is that it has insisted on 
maintaining farm prices at 110 percent parity 
and that it has restricted the Price Adminis- 

rator’s power to fix price ceilings for prod- 
ucts processed from farm products. 





It is easy to understand, however, why 
Congress has withstood the administration’s 


effort to peg farm prices. So long as the ad- 
ministration refuses to stop the spiraling of 
wages of labor, Congress can hardly be ex- 
pected to single out the farmer for sacrifices 
on the altar of price stabilization. Farm 
prices and wages are closely linked, but the 
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administration has refused to permit them 
to be considered together 


outcry against the congressional 

was never justified. Congress did 
not te itself X cards (as many people be- 
lieve); the cards were issued as a matter of 
course by the rationing boards. Even in this 
picayune matter of the X cards the critics 
of Congress ignored completely the fact that 
hundreds of administrative bureaucrats who 
could curtail their car mileage without any 
noticeable decrease in their efficiency also 
received X card 

The country is being run mainly by Execu- 
tive decr« but ironically Congress is being 
blamed not only for its own shortcomings bu 
also for those of the executive. 

The Congr 1an is fair game, but the 
critics who have been so vociferous abou 
the failings of the lawmakers bitterly resent 
any criticism of the executive branch and 
regard questioning of the executive 
branch as ar treason. And yet if our sys- 
tem of government is to survive this war, 
we must of needs have a courageous Con- 
gress, which, while it cooperates fully with 
the executive, jealously safeguards its own 
right and freedom, so that the 
country shall not fall under the domination 
of an all-powerful centralized government. 
It would be tragic if we permitted ourselves 
to look upon Congress as an outworn institu- 
tion, incapable of meeting the needs of mod- 
erm government, 
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Absentee Voting in Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Frederick W. Cook, secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Bo September 4, 1942, 
McCorMAcK, 
States Congress, 
Washington, D CG. 
My Drar CONGRESSMAN McCormack: I am 
receipt of y inquiry 


tov, 
JOHN W. 
U nit ed 


Hon 


in yur ab- 


con cerning 


sentee voting in Massachusetts. 
Under our laws any voter who on the day 
of the State election is absent from the city or 


town where he is registered is 
vote by absent voting ballot. He must send 
to the secretary of state or to his local city 
or town clerk an application for such ballot 
In this applicaticn he must give his legal 
voting residence with the street and number 
and it in the military, naval, or civil service 


entitled to 


of the United States, he must give his rank 
or official position. He should also state 
where he wishes the absent voting ballot 


to be mailed to him. 

Absent voting ballots will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in October and will be mailed 
to all registered voters who have filed appli- 
cations for same. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. Cook, 


Secretary. 





Hospitalization and Compensations to 
Veterans 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1942 
Mr. McCORMACK 


ager ieave 


saker, un- 
, Linclude 


Mr. Spe 
to extend my remarks 
an interesting letier I have received fron 
Jack Kyle, national commander of the 
Regular Veterans Association, pointing 


1 


out le ere that should be passed by 
the Congress in relation $a veterans of 
the consi onfiict who did not serve 
during the last war: 
REGULAR VETERANS A IATION 
Washington, D. C., September 5, 1942. 


Hon. JOHN McCorMack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 


My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MCCORMACK: I 
have just read the extension of your remar} 
in the Recorp wherein you inserted a letter 
from the Veterans’ Administration pertaining 
to hospitalization and compensations as ap- 
plicable to veterans of the present war. The 


letter is very 
that the Con 
bens fits 


comprehensive; however, I feel 
gress should under nd that all 
extended to veterans of World War 





No. 1 do not now apply to veterans of the 
present conflict. 

A veteran of World War No. 1 is entitled to 
$50 a month by law, for an arrested case of 
TB. That provision has not been extended 
to the new group. 

A veteran of World War No. 1 is entitled to 
hospitalization whether or not his disease or 
injury is service connected. But a veteran 
of World War No. 2 is not. 


A veteran of World War No. 1, if unemploy- 


able, is entitled to a service pension of $40 a 
month. But a veteran of World War No. 2 is 
not. 


A veteran of World War No. 1 benefits by 
liberal definitions of “line of duty.” These 
liberal definitions have not been extended to 
veterans of the present war. 

Another thing, a veteran 
charged for a disabi 
funds for his ma 


may now be dis- 


lity without sufficient 


intenance and therefore re- 
quired to accept local charity, or he becomes 
a charge of a State, pending final adjudica- 


tion of his claim 
The 


necessary bills have been introduced at 
our request to make these corrections, and it 
is hoped that the majority party will press 
for their enactment so that there will be no 
further discrimination 

Thinking you would be glad to have this 

information, and assuring you of our con- 
tinued cooperation, I am, 

Most sincerely, 


JACK KYLE 
National Commander 





The Neighbor Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1942 
BURTON. Myr. President, 


to refer briefiy to an important 
relating to national defense 


Iw 
matter 
activities 


ish 


on the home front. On a typical street 
called Tolland Road, in a typical suburb 
alled Shaker Heights, = the typical 
American city of Cleveland, Ohio, 29 
families of typical men, women, and 
children organized last August for an 
all-out civilian war effort in their neigh- 


borhood. called it the Neighbor 
Front. 


They 


They 


mobilized at the suggestion of 


Albert I. Cornsweet, who lives on that 
street, and who is the president of the 
Cleveland City Club, and they did it so 


well that they have set a pattern which 
others may wish to use. Their plan and 
their program is so clear and effective 
and has brought forth such genuine re- 


sponse, especially from the children of 


the neighborhood, that I ask leave to 
have its story printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD 

The story consists ef a descriptive 
article and an editorial from the Cleve- 


) 


land News for September 8, 1942, a copy 
of the neighborhocd’s one-page “Decla- 


ration of Intention,” a copy of their 
19-point practical neighborhood pro- 
gram, and a bulletin about the American 
flag, pear they fly on their street on 
holiday The flag Sa one which once 
was dl rape d over the casket of a hero of 


the first World War: ; and with their help 
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the spirit of that hero is doing duty 
today on Tolland Street, in Shaker 
Heights, near Cleveland, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be-printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Cleveland News of Septemt 

8, 1942] 
THE NEIGHBOR FRONT 

(By I. L. Kenen) 

“George Tollands” wh live ¢ 


The 29 L 
hts have formed 


Tolland Road in Shaker He'g 


“The Neighbor Front” to mobilize everyone 
on the street in an “all-out civilian war 
effort.” 


Of course, their 
Tolland 
They have 
the duration 
Neighbor Front 
“Let George 
Organized in Au: 
I. Cornsweet, former Cle 
man who is now president of the City Ciub 


names realiy aren’t 


taken the name 


’s part of the slogan of “The 





Do It? We're all 
rust at the call of Albert 
eland ne‘ ap - 





the 29 families living on Tolland between 
Lomond Boulevard and Scottsdale Road, have 
formed a “fighting block” on the civilian 
front. 
FIGHT ON EVERY FRONT 

Everyone is participating in the war effort— 
in every war effort, from collection of sc ) 
rubber, tin, grease, to the fight against in- 
flat 

“We thought the war effort was em¢ s 
Cornsweet explained today. “Everythin 8 
coming from the top—not from 1e peopis 
bele We wanted to see what coulc done 





¢ 


if we started with the peopie themselves.” 
So he called a meeting, obtained 100 per- 
cent attendance and the block adopted a 





“declaration of intentic 


THEY ACCOMPLISH THINGS 

Some of the results: 

n 1 week, a thorough search of their 
homes produced 1,400 pound f I nd 
rubber 

They have collected 31 pounds of 

Every man, woman and chiid is pledged to 


buy a bond or stamp once a week 
Children have made more than 400 ther- 
mometer wipes for the hospitals 





The tore on the street have been collecting 
magazines and playing cards for the United 
Service Organizations 

Everyone is recording tl nu 3 
of tires 

Discarded clothes, silk stocki1 furs have 
been collected—more than 200 assorte¢ 

The Neighb Fre Ss I I 
are organizing in nearby Suther i R i 
and inquiries have come from Stoe I - 
ley, and Lynnfi¢ ld Roads Cor W eX- 
plained the idea to M r W ’ 
Aken and his trol ft rd a ¢ 
leights 1 de} | 
Junior High School 1 n t 
night at 7:15 o'clock, at Van A 
be told of t 7ram, s hat it 1 be 








WE WILL NOT SHIRK N 

he “dec ition of tentio1 calls f 

ivity to fight inflatior Ii 

‘We all not shirk a heat ( c - 

n, but we |} e a me e who 
levy the taxes i J n € I 
honest b of it D 6 2 u 
aont play po ( © I 
favor 

We know that selfish pr L g 
exist. They are pushing us down 1 
road of inflatio: The ist b ped. W 
have a ceiling on price It must c 
prices and on a fair basis. We must have a 
ceiling on wages and salarics Where tax 
do not effect a ceiling on profits, We must put 
a stop to profite 5 
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airmen on the Tolland 





W. H. Seikman; old clothes 

Mrs. Seikman; expansion, 
ted Cross blood honors, Mrs. 
m of grease and fat, Mrs. S. 
ization, F. R. Sommers; girls’ 
Florence Bauer; war bonds 
e Behnei; home and con- 
John Sulof; auto shar- 





nd stamps. Geo? 


i 
fumer interests, Mrs. 
i 


Ee: n the Cleveland News of September 
8, 1942 
WINNING PATTERN 
Twer -nine families who live on Tolland 
Rcad between Lomond Boulevard and Scotts- 
dale Road in Shaker Heights are exercising 
































characteristics that created America and have 
Qn € it great 
t ! F z that the results of 
t I have been outstand- 
i qT) fam S grew tired of waiting to 
ke led into the civilian battles of the war 
At the call of Albert I Cor eet, they gaih- 
ered an decided to wait no longer. Since 
that decision was reached, they have plunged 
whole-heartedly into every war effort they 
coulc I ul 
. have aned scrap ved 
fat, shared rides to conserve tires all on a 
I -ringil scale, they have also spoken out 
cle for I st, fort! ht, uncomy romis- 
i ! ing of the tax and inflation-control 
prot rhey rganized to express 
thems illy where the expression should 
nt tl most the polls 
I A ns th ple of Tol 
I > ind yreater, more effect 
} rv ] They have done 
Se y by t ir own initiative 
f I They have s a patter! 
\ rc and eve citizen may 
D ¥ OF INTENTION—W HE We STAND 
t I \ ry d a lasting 
] 
V \ t tl means crifi on the 
I ‘ 
\ ready t ke whatever individual 
S§ tl are necesst real Z- 
is a War of peoples as 
v i ind our American way 
c ke 
y € ce us average 
f Ss ca G compiace 
1 } } t we t freedon 
ts f g ted and 
t I kK c d rer That 
j . I i I I rue I ‘ 
\ e | waitin be led. We t 
4 it u ¢ i i¥ 
€ I we now t be 
ve t é 
lid a! ») not 
rv ] 
1 € re i 
; ; } 
t ] d « } 
l ry € € 
f s 
‘ > 
i el ed for 1 an. 
gr T s our resp - 
1 p for vice and 
yt t 4 noney t fight ¢ 
We ull buy 
\ Is ps to the limit of oul 
We I rk a heavy burden 
I t I s P I LNost 
’ \ I 1 W \ ‘Do 
) D y to fool us and 
C w neither fear nor 
if 


We know that selfish pressure groups exist 
and that they exert influence and power 
against the common good. They are pushing 
us down the ruinous road of infiation. They 
must be stopped. We have a ceiling on 
prices. It must cover farm prices and on 
a fair basis. We must have a ceiling on 
wages. Where taxes do not effect a ceiling 
on profits we must put a stop to profiteering. 

We know that strikes in defense industries 
directly curtail war production and indi- 
rectly menace the lives of our men in service. 
We believe that differences between capital 
and labor must be arbitrated in wartime 
without a stoppage of work 

In the neighborhood spirit is America’s 
strengtn. It in beginning. It 
can be so again. We pledge our word as 
Americans and as neighbors to make it so. 


Was s the 


THE NEIGHBOR FRONT—PROGRAM 
rubber, 


1. Collect and turn in scrap metal 
rags, burlap 

2. Collect 
regularly 

3. Prepare 
container. 


and turn in fats and grease 





tin cans and place them in 


4. Enroll in some war activity—Civilian 
Defense, etc 
5. Invest regularly in war bonds and 


stamps 


6. Share your car for work and shopping 





trip Don't drive over 40 and cut down 
pleasure driving. 

7. Report violations of price regulations to 
local Office of Price Administration. 

8. If not now a member 

9. If missed last two N 
register at Board of I tior f transfer, 
send post card giving name, former voting 
address and present address to Board of 
Elections, Cleveland City Hall. 

10. Pledge to vote at all elections, primary, 


cutting across 


party 








lay before elections to 

di 

12. Collect books, playing cards, games for 
men in service. 

13. Consider possibility of group home 
project (Red Cross) 

i4. ¢ ider the possibility of governors 
on ¢ Ts 

15. E s willingness to turn in spare 
t necessary 


6. ¢ 


l »-operate fully with air raid wardens 

17. Enlist the aid of children and give 
t! 1 dé ite tas! 

18. Own and fiy an American flag on all 
holiday ing Sunc ys 

19. Discuss the p ram with friends to 
expand its sco] 


News item from bulletin No. 3, the Neighbor 
Front, Tolland Road secti n| 
Our Sac FLAG 
The huge American fi which will be flown 
on Tolland Road on national helidays is th 
flag that was d the casket of a 


the fir 
tn iil 


colors, present the Tolland Road 








ection by Mr and Mrs. George Stahier, wiil 
inspire all of us and serve as a constant re- 
minder of the debt we owe our men in service. 
First Lt. Arthur J. Stahl brother of Mr 
Stahier, was an airpiane n the American 
peditionary Force killed when his 





lane crashed during a battle over Borges, 
france, on August 24, 1918. Mr. Stahler, a 
sergeant in the American Expeditionary Force, 
was only 80 miles away at the time but did 
; death for more than 
body of 
from the 
France, and trans- 
His grave is in 


I 
} 
I 


arn of his brothel 
a month After the armistice 
Lieutenant Stahler was removed 
burial ground at Issoudu1 
p rted to the United Stat 
Knollwood Cemetery. 


not le 


the 


Thine Enemy’s Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE CFP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 
Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following imaginary 
conversation by a former Member of the 

House, Mr. A. Walter Lafferty: 

THINE ENEMY’S FAILURE- 
SATION BETWEEN UNCLE 
APRAHAM LINCOLN 
(By A. Walter Lafferty, Riverdale, 

September 4, 1942) 
EPISODE 


IMAGINARY CONVER- 
Joz—E CANNON AND 


Md . 


NO 
UNcLE Jor. Your opinion of the war? 
LINCOLN. Germany has already lost. 
UNCLE Jor. How 
LINCOLN By overpaying with dead for any 

possible gains 


24 


so? 


Uncie Jor. What of the Japs? 

LINCOLN. Overrated. Face military anni- 
hilation. 

Uncie Joe. In Jap braggadocio the word 


“annihilation” oft repeats itself. 

LINCOLN. Due to Japanese fear of that cer- 
tain fate 

UNCLE JOE. 
chance? 

LINCOLN. Possibly in May 1940. Hitler and 
his generals turned that possibility into a 
mirage by quailing before Dover's cliffs 

UNCLE Jor. Why did they quail? 

LINCOLN. Any attempted would 
have brought generals and field marshals un- 
der the same direct fire which the men 
would have been exposed, whereas in land 
in the re 


Did Germany ever have a 





crossing 


to 


operations the former remain far 
in safety shelters 
UNCLE JOE s that explain it? 
LINCOLN ¢e 





Uncle Jor ll, I'll be 
ler’s regime mac any 
blunder? 


LINCOLN. Yes 


damned! Has 
major milltary 


+} 
ovuner 


By courting and acce} 





nas an ally 
‘le Joe. Of what does the United Na- 
s ngth consist? 
LINCOLN. Men. Aircraft. Ships. Ma- 
chines. Ammunition. Purpose 


Uncle Jor. Are South Americé 
Americans in accord? 
LINCOLN. Completely; for world freedom. 

Uncle Jor. What of Argentina? 

LINCOLN. Ere long name of Argentina, 
like that of Abou ben Adhem, may 
the rest.” 

Uncle Jor. Wh 
Axis? 

LINCOLN. 
when al 
Seas; when Old Glory’ 
up nesting places on European shores 

Uncle Jor. Has not the Washington ad 
ministratic also made mistakes? 

LINCOLN. Most assuredly. To err is human 

Uncle Jor. Any constructive suggestions? 

LINCOLN. Some minor ones, which, how- 
ever, I deem important. 

Uncle Jor. List 

LINCOLN. Metal campaign: Eliminate word 
“scrap.” Let the call go out for worth-while 
metal, wrought-iron fe the older auto- 


ns and N 


wne 


n did the tide turn agai: 


the 
When Doolittle bombed T: 
Nimitz charted victories in, the 


flying fortresses to 


ning? 


neces, 


mobiles, used machinery. Give itemized re- 
ceipts bearing the facsimile signature of 


President 
pour in. 
Uncle Jor. Anything 


Roosevelt. Then watch donations 


else? 








Lixcoin. Air safety. Impress into service 
immediately all the older and more skilled 
mechanics from the tens of thousands of au- 
tomobile repair shops throughout the United 
States, and set them to work at military air- 
dromes. 

Uncle Joz. Why? 

LINCOLN. We have repeatedly read where as 
many as two dozen fine young air men have 
lost their lives in a single day in accidents. 
The answer is in better maintenance. The 
military has called as mechanics young boys, 
leaving the grizzled engine experts at home. 

Uncle Joz. You would reverse that? 

LIncoLn. Absolutely. Let the inexperi- 
enced boys repair the cars at home, or go to 
the front as helpers to older masters. 

Uncle Jor. Your theory is that for a mo- 
tor to sputter on the highway is unimpor- 
tant compared to one in the sky? 

LINCOLN. Yes. The motorist can get out 
and walk or tinker with his car. Every miss 
of a motor in the sky endangers lives 

Uncle Jor. Why shouldn’t the Army also 
take all the older pilots for use at the military 
fields as proctors and safety advisers to the 
younger dare-devils? 

LIncoun. It should, and it is a crime that 
it doesn’t. The old cow-pasture pilots know 
all the legendary tricks of safe flying. 

Uncle Jor. I have one such pilot in mind, 
“Casey” Jones, who flew Commander Gene 
Tunney to Philadelphia for his victorious 
fitht for the world’s heavyweight title; also, 
“Al” Williams, who left professional base- 
ball with the New York Giants to enter the 
air service in 1917, later becoming famous 
as a speed flyer. 

LINcOoLN. Col. Roscoe Turner, twice Bendix 
trophy winner, recently said that any man 
who can fly any kind of an airplane belongs in 
the Army, and with that I agree. 

Uncle Jor. August 7, 1911, I attended a con- 
gressional baseball game with Speaker Clark 
at Georgetown University. Our recorder was 
captain of the Republican team. Jimmy 
Byrnes, then serving his first term in the 
lower House, was one of the umpires. That 
same afternoon Lt. Henry H. Arnold made a 
record-breaking airplane flight from College 
Park, Md., to Fort Myer, Va., and return, a 
distance of 15 miles. 

LiIncoLn. Arnold is today a major general 
at the head of the greatest air corps the world 
has ever seen. Let the general staff, of which 
Arnold is a member, give all the older pilots, 
including our recorder, a chance to contribute 
such wisdom as they gathered in the dawn 
of aviation, and it will not be regretted by 
the American people. 

Uncle Jor. Both the ball game I mentioned 
and Lieutenant Arnold’s flight are reported in 
the Washington Star of August 8, 1911 

LINCOLN. And in the same issue of the Star 
is an interview with the then Japanese 
Admiral Togo, predicting that the airplane 
would never amount to anything as a mill- 
tary weapon, giving many reasons, all of 
which turned out to be wrong. But so long 
for today, Joe. Will see you later. 





The Credit Union at Hickam Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, few people realize how impor- 
tant and how thoroughly constructive an 
LXXXVIII—App.——207 


element in our national life are credit 
unions. Perhaps the following letter 
from Mr. Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and the story of the way the credit 
union at Hickam Field, T. H., carried on 
after total destruction of its records by 
the Japanese attack, will bring home to 
many of us the spirit and strength of 
these institutions: 
FEDERAL DEPosIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington. 

To All Federal Credit Unions: 

Here, in these pages, is perhaps the most 
stirring credit-union story to come out of this 
war. It is the story of the heroic answer the 
officials and members of the Hawaiian Air 
Depot Federal Credit Union gave to the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor. It tells 


‘of a life sacrificed; of herculean tasks per- 


formed; of a fine acceptance of responsibility, 
voluntarily made by the whole membership— 
in order that a cooperative endeavor, almost 
completely demolished by an act of war, 
might be revived. 

After this example any slight difficulties 
the war may place in the way of effective 
credit-union operations on the mainland 
seem small indeed. Such difficulties are, of 
course, merely opportunities for greater serv- 
ice. But whether we need the challenge of 
this example or not, this is a story of credit- 
union endeavor of which we can be tremen- 
dously proud. 

Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Chairman. 


HAWAIIAN AIR DEPOT FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
ANSWERS JAPAN 


(By C. A. Woolard, Federal Credit 
Representative) 


Union 


The most inspiring example of the war’s 
effect upon credit unions is, it seems to me, 
the amazing story of how the first credit 
union in America tc come under the enemy’s 
fire, rose, phoenix-like, from the ashes of 
Hickam Field, and within the incredibly short 
pericd of 30 days reopened for business, after 
having practically every vital record com- 
pletely obliterated by a direct bomb hit. 

The credit union maintained its offices in 
a corner of one of the large hangars at Hick- 
am Field. Having.no pay-roll deductions, the 
assistant treasurer found this the most con- 
venient place to contact members. The rec- 
ords were kept in a safe and two large steel 
lockers, similar to carpenter’s chests. Friday, 
December 5, was pay day, and all that day, 
and Saturday morning, December 6, members 
had streamed into the office, leaving deposits 
and payments, with their passbooks, the as- 
sistant treasurer having adopted the prac- 
tice of asking members to leave their pass- 
books for posting and redistribution a few 
days later. Over $5,000 of such receipts had 
been taken in on that Friday and Saturday 
up to noon, at which time the assistant treas- 
urer fortunately banked them, and went 
home, in Honolulu, from where he saw the 
attack, 7 miles away, the next morning 

During the attack the former treasurer, 
Mr. P. W. Eldred, who lived near the field, 
made a desperate attempt to reach the credit 
union office and remove the records, but was 
riddled with machine-gun bullets while run- 
ning toward the hangar, which was blasted 
by a stick of 100-pound bombs a few minutes 
later. One of the bombs penetrated directiy 
into the credit union office and exploded 
when it struck the concrete floor, blowing the 
steel desks, safe, and chests literally to pieces, 
but completely out of the hangar, whence 
these charred remains were rescued. Over 
90 percent of the passbooks were destroyed. 
The officers faced the job of reconstruction 
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from memory alone over 400 accoun includ- 
ing 266 loans. 

Day after day the members streamed into 
the new office of the credit union and one 
after another signed new notes, had new 
passbooks issued. This was an appalling job, 
actually, done in the heat and dust and 


clamor of activity that rose from the recon- 
struction of Hickam Field itself 

worked day and night, with almost unim: 
nable fury, to rebuild an air base for 


wnere 





our rescue. 

By January 7, 230 notes had been obtaine 
on $58,390 outstanding, and over 400 
books had been reissued, covering $74,00 
in shares. The members willingly approved 
the action of the directors in transferring all 
surplus to a special reserve, passed up a divi- 





dend, and reopened for business. Not a single 
member protested the acts of the officers or 
refused to sign a new note. The only loans 
not covered by new notes this time are 


those of members who had left for the main- 
land and the credit union is unable n- 
tact. Meanwhile, all those who have been 
contacted on the coast are faithfully 
ing their payments, having sent new notes 
by mail. Some whose whe 
known have contacted the credit 
the war started. 

Exceedingly gratifying, moreover, is the 
fact that this is only one exampie of the 
fine war morale that exists among the Fed- 
eral credit unions throughout the 
Everywhere, in spite of serious employment 


to ce 


meet- 





abouts were un- 


islands 


dislocations, of martial law, and of alien 
restrictions that affect a large number of 
members, these credit unions have demon- 
strated wholehearted support of the war 
effort and of their credit unions’ programs 
On the island of Kauai 100 percent of 
the Federal credit unions have qualified as 
issuing agents of War Bonds, and similar 
records are being established On the other 
islands. Everywhere the bonds are being 
bought enthusiastically, to the limit of the 


members’ ability. 

Everywhere, too, is a sort of spiritual 
awakening to the full nature of the privile: 
and responsibilities of credit-union mer 
bership. Borrowers who were for l 
in making payments on thei al ay 
promptly. Members who were formerly pas- 
sively interested are now active 

In Hawaii there is no question about the 
importance of credit unions’ service, in 
times of war as well as in times of peace 
The members are determined that this v 
shall be won, and that their credit u 
shall make a real contribution to th 











The Shortage of Fuel Oil and Gasoline 


EXT 


NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. BARNES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a resolution offered by the 
Honorable John C. Martin, of Salem, IIl., 
at the Democratic State convention in 
Springfield, Ill., Thursday, September 10 
which resolution was adopted, and re 
as follows: 

The Democratic Party of 
vention assembled take 
particularly commend 


ds 


ilinois in Con- 
this oportunity to 


Senator Scorr wW. 
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Lucas, Congressman LAURENCE F. ARNOLD, 
Congressman RAYMOND S. McKEoucH, and 
Hon. Benjamin Acamowski for their untiring 
effor the liberalization of Order M-68. 
This official action approved by the Petro- 
leum (¢ i r permits the independent 
operators and the large oil companies to 
resume t ( x for oil in the oil fields 
of Illinois, Ir and Kentucy. The lib- 
eralization of this Order was obtained after 
Lu amendment in the United States 
E te t Florida Ship Canal Bill was 
hdr I fter a full and complete under- 
sta with the War Production Board and 
y of the Interior's Office. The 
‘ “s isands upon thousands of 
barrels of oil which will be produced daily 
from the Iinois fields as a result of the 
on of this Order are ear-marked 
f he States along the eastern seaboard 
a e shortage existing there both in 
line d fuel oil. The change of the 
( f permit the drilling for oil is a War 
1easure and will go far in helping relieve 
we of fuel oil in many war factories 
East It will also help relieve the 
f rtage in gasoline and fuel Oil in this 
used for other purposes which are vital 
to the health, daily transportation and em- 
n 
f mn t to be an outstanding 
economic a mplishment affecting the wel- 
thousand f pecple in Illinois and 
her States who depend primarily upon 
1 produ n of oil as a livelihood 
We pledge our ntinued aid and help to 
the war industries and the people along 
the ¢ rn seaboard in dire distress through 
the uf f fuel oil and gasoline 
W I r ¢ tinued aid and help 
t t ndepeadent oil operators and the 
f ll producers in these fields who frequently 
find it difficult to cbtain ad quate represen- 
f CAUSE 





San Francisco Harbor Day Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Of 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 
Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave given me to extend my remarks in 


I include the following edi- 
appeared in the San Fran- 
li-Bulletin with reference to the 
) Harbor Day celebration. 
Harbor Day is an an- 
nual event which has been observed for 


the RECORD 


1iCisCco 


a number of years past. The editorial 
points out clearly, what I have reiterated 
1 many years, the strategic importance 
of th port to the security of the 
N 
I a follows 
San I Harbor D elet 
y reé es l€ p ‘ 
f product ind ac \ 
} y ¢£ rp! ‘ t I t 
t ] he s f é 
I ’ 
‘ e en- 
i I I K1s VE 
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Armies of workers 
men and women. 

Ships are being launci ed. 

Every inch of the vas« r 
with activity and roaring 
and turmoil of construction. 

San Francisco has a truly big part in this 
war, and is doing its part in a truly big way. 

The great harbor is, of course, the heart of 
the whole enterprise 

Its vast area, as maritime authorities noted 
long ago, is sufficient to float all the navies 
in the world 

Its tremendous waterfront space is ade- 
quate for every conceivable shipping enter- 
prise, and for the assembly and embarkation 
of troops and materials. 

Its utilization for these dramatic and vital 
purposes is now, almost for the first time in 
its history, in proportion to its capacities 

San Francisco people take an enormous 
pride in the proof now at hand of the im- 
measurable asset America has in this splen- 
did harbor. 

They are happy to see America making use 
of this great asset 

They are proud to see it 

San Francisco people kn 
is all about. 
They have seen 
and through the Golden 

They have seen grim 
to sea, and returning i mists. 

They have seen the evacuees 
wounded get off the boats from Honolulu and 
beyond, and some of their own sons, fathers, 
husbands, and sweethearts have been among 


} 
them 


number thousands of 


‘on is throbbing 
h the clamor 


making good. 
w what this war 


the wé 





r come right up to 
Gate. 
ys slipping out 


and the 


There were San F cisco boys on Bataan, 
nd at Corregidor, in the battles of the Coral 
ea and Midway, and in the Aleutians, and 





a 
Ss 
n 


ow in the Solomons 

Yes; San Francisco knows what this war 
means 

It is the test of whether or not all the sac- 


rifices already made, and yet to be made, are 
in vain 
It is t of whether or not great assets 
like our San Francisco Harbor will continue 
to be the possessions of freemen, and of men 
willing to pay the price of freedom 

r 


the tes 





And all the great clamor of industrial and 
n enterprise throughout the vast San 
‘isco harbor region is our response to 





have no illusions 

win this war— 
the fighting lines. 
important things, 
lly, eagerly and 


San Francis people 
about what has to be done 
on the home front and in 

They are doing these 
and are doing them patriotica 
proudly 

All over America, 





comparable contributions 


to the war are, of course, being made. All 
over the world, in fact, wherever men aspire 
to freedom, the victory we all dream of is 
} 


being fashioned 
But this is the post of action 
This beautiful San Francisco Harbor repre- 
s merely to those who live and work 
here, but to the millions who assemble here 
war from the Nation, the 


sents, not 


for 





17 : 
aii ( 


tasks 


visual evidence of American strength and 
vitality and genius for getting things done 
and spirit for doir then 


Harbor Day has always before been pretty 








much of a home-town n, principally 
important t San Francisco. It is not 
marked by that mit today Now it 
concer the Nat and inde concerns 
the whole world f S uccess of tre- 
mendous undertakin he which promises 
victory to the decent ¥ i we are fighting 


much before, 





nd has never c ich reason for celebra- 
t which accounts f the inspiration de- 
I d frorna observanc There will 
be victory eventually, and pcace to reward 
it ird §& Francisco’s t ved harbor will 
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The Silver Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials from the New York 
Times: 
[From the New York Time 

1942 


of August 29, 


THE SILVER SCANDAL 
I 
mong the outstanding records of in- 








production in recent months has 
been the production of loud and denun- 
iatory blasts by Congressmen, Senators, Gov- 
ernment officials and others directed at vari- 
ous industries and individuals who are 
charged with having held up the supply of 
vital materials for their own selfish or short- 
sighted ends. We have been told over and 
over again that in steel, aluminum, and other 








essential items private interests, concerned 
with holding up prices and fearful of facing 
a later oversupply, failed to take the neces- 
sary steps to provide the amounts of these 
commodities needed by war. But in all this 
hurricane of recrimination we have yet to 
hear from any Senator or Congressman a 
word about the most egregious case of all, 
the case of silver. 

The United States Treasury holds 3,331,- 
000,000 ounces of silver, of which 806,000,000 
ounces are in the form of coins, 1,164,000,000 
ounces are pledged against silver certificates, 
and the remaining 1,361,000,000 ounces are 
free, unallocated and could be promptly 
made available to industry. Yet in the face 
of this enormous hoard, lying idle beneath 
the soil of West Point, there is a critical 
shortage of silver for defense and there will 
soon be no silver at all for nondefense uses. 
We produce in the United States about 70,- 
000,000 ounces of silver anually, an amount 
which is more than enough to meet normal 
requirements and which would go far to meet 
current expanded requirements growing out 
of the war. But none of this domestic pro- 
duction is available to industry It is all 
bought up by the Government and buried 
under the ground 

Even the supply of foreign silver upon 
which the silver trade formerly depended is 
now being cut off. To meet the shortage of 
Silver for essential war purposes the War 
Production Board issued a ruling last month 
forbidding the purchase of silver for impor- 
tation except by special authorization. Sil- 
ver manufacturers not engaged in essential 
war work have until October 1 to make use of 
foreign silver in their hands, but they are 
restricted to consuming no more than one- 
twelfth of what they used in 1941 or one- 
sixth of what they used in the first 6 
months of this year. After October 1 they 
must hold whatever stocks remain, awaiting 
orders as to what dis} on may be made of 





The net of this is that 
silverware 


employing silve1 
i 


manufacturers of 
and other civilian goods 
ce the immediate prospect 
driven completely cut of business. 
the complete sacrifice of these business 


nat 
jewelry, 


me 





d their employees will not assure of 
ful supply for war industries which 
need silver today as a substitute for tin in 


solder, as a substitute for copper in electrical 
connections, and for a variety of uses in the 
making of ships, airplanes, tanks, trucks, 




























































guns, shells, bombs and torpedoes. Even 
those users who can obtain authorization to 
buy foreign silver must now pay up for it. 
The Treasury, which had set the price for 
foreign silver by its purchases at about 35 
cents an ounce for years, has just raised its 
price to 45 cents. Industrial users must 
therefore bid above that level or see even the 
supply of foreign silver swallowed up by the 
Treasury and removed from usefulness 





II 

All this is the result of two ab 
fastened upon the country by a little group 
of selfish Senators from the silver-producing 
States acting in concert with the agrarian- 
nflationist bloc in both branches of Con- 
egress. One is the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934, which requires the Treasury to buy 
silver endlessly in pursuit of the unattain- 
able goal of having and maintaining one- 
fourth of our combined stocks of gold and 
silver in the form of silver. The other is 

act of July 6, 1939, an extension of the 
obnoxious Thomas inflation amendment of 
Mey 12, 1933, which requires the Treasury 
to buy all domestically produced silver at 
a price of 71.11 cents an ounce. Although 
the Treasury is thus compelled to continue 
endlessly to buy silver, it is prohibited from 

any at less than the statutory price 
$1.29 an ounce, a prohibitive figure. To 
ain any silver in the face of this Govern- 
ment competition a manufacturer would 
now have to the price of 
71.11 cents an ounce for domestic silver. 
jut should he do so he would be unable to 
continue to sell his product at the ceilings 
fixed by the general maximum price reguia- 
tion. 

The situation is has been the 
whole history of silver for the past 10 years. 
More than that, it is disgraceful. That our 
war industries shouid be short of silver and 
other industries should be forced to go out 





















of 
obt 


ouLnia ireasury S 





absurd, as 





cf business merely in order to maintain 
silver as a kept metal, subsidized into use- 
less idleness by an unwilling Gover 


ndition that calls for indignant pro- 
rican Nati Retail Jew 
n at th annual conven n 


a Presidential order m 


allocated er 





dustry. If the immediate 





problem can be solved in this way no time 

uld be 1 But beyond that hole 
disgraceful mess of silver legislation 
to be wiped off the bo 
{From the New York Times of September 

1942 
THe Sitver ScANDAI 

No amount of argument cé ter the fact 

that our national silver policy h 1 i 


ndal. 





Our Governme! holds 


st ks of n arly 3,000,000 O00 oul ( I 
most of which, in view of our huge Id re- 
serves, are utterly unneeded for etary 


Yet there is a shortage of the metal 
War industries are having 


purposes 
for industrial use. 


difficulty obtaining silver for consumption; 
other industrial users be needless! 
driven out of business. Having created th 
artificial scarcity by our policy of bsid g 
domestic produce we have now decided to 


increase the subsidy to foreign producers ana 
‘ven to subsidize the revenus 
government in the hope 
from abroad. 

There is no dispute a 
for this situation lies 
the little group of silver 
inflationist allies in both houses of @ ress 
who have fastened upon the country and 
é quiring the 

ly produced 
price of 71.11 cents n ounce, which 
and forbid- 
at less than 


squarely upon 
tors and their 





stubbornly keep there laws fr 
Treasury to offer for all domestic 
silver a 
is twice the recent marl 
ding the Treasury to sell si 


ot price 
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$1.29 an ounce, which is nearly four times the 
recent market price. 

The Treasury is not responsible for these 
laws. It has been openly unsympathetic with 
them. It has repeatediy advocated their out- 
right repeal. Moreover, it has endeavored, 
within the restrictions imposed by the silver 
legislation, to some of its holdings 
availiable to war industries by “lease-lending 
its “free silver,” by stopping its purchase of 
foreign silver and by postponing the delivery 
of newly mined domestic silver in the hope 
that industrial users will be able to outbid 
the offer it is required by law to make. Nor 
was the Treasury itself directly involved in 
the recent increase in the price of foreign 
silver, aS was incorrectly stated in these 
columns recently. In this case it was two 
other branches of Government. The State 
Department held son conversations with 
Mexico, the gist of which was that it would 
be a nice thing if Mexico could 
price for silver so as to en 
tion and permit the Mexicar 

' ; 


make 
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ret a higher 





levy an additiona 3 
crease agrecd upon was 10 cents an ounce, 3 
cents to subsid Mexican prod 
7 cents to subsidize the Mexican Gov 
Then the Office of Price Administrati 
ingly raised the ceiling on foreign silvé 
35 to 45 cents an ounce. 














Although the Treasury is not responsible 
for the situation, it ttingly « tingly 
played into the hands of the congressional 
Silver bloc in its statement of last Monday. 


The Treasury declared that of its 1,350 








or so cunces of “free silve1 he € é unt 
was b , “lend-leased for use in war p _ 
and that “substantial amounts of this free 
Silver are already being delivered.” There 





was nothing new in this statement th 

manner of its presentation was calc d to 

give the impression that ample supplies of 

silver were being made all ¢€ i- 

tial purposes and that the talk of a 

silver shortage was ill-found at are the 
far as they have offi 



























to th p tion 
but within strict limits. The silver must 
“not become a part of the pr ict of the war- 
produc n plants.” It must not be “used 
up.” It may used only in such Tm a 
permits its return to the T y al the 
r, @ xample, in sul ing cop- 
per iz king of bus bars. It may not be 
const is, for e3 ip it ng for 
tin in solder. In §s e } does not 
provide an ounce of! er for tual con- 
ption. WI has been the 1 lt? Be- 
t en last when the plan was an- 
nou! i, and st 27 the t 1 amount of 
this free s tran rec th Defer 
t Corpo ion and ¢ x W l - 
715 ounces, or about 8 percent of the 
1.259 0,000 ounces availat 
Presum: the pro 1, despite the 
have passed, is only just begin- 
and | er amounts will 
t is tl I 1 
zz i v a y 
ly op t uestion 
our free silver 1 
+ ¢ 1d , > 
dt it 1 
can n 5 t 
n t] rE Ol 
h I f 
th v € col mp- 
ti a ut to take the 
pla which our ens pan 
has cut us off It ought to t not 
by the devious method of lease-lending 
silver that will have to be ripped out and 
returned but by the 10d of 


clean-cut metl 
sale at a fair price Tl 


at uir ] 
be released to meet the needs of industry 


outright here shoulc 


not merely the Treasury’s free silver but also 
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sure is Known 
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HON. EDWIN C. J 

OF COLORAL 
IN THE SENATE OF THE U 
Monday, September 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado 
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In connection with the study of 


neasure, it occurs to 
on this subject by 





ution. I therefore asl 
sent that the artice | 
Appendix of the Rr 
There being no obj 
ment was ordered to 
REcorD, as follow 
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developmen and the result may be a new 
al of farmers having the cooperation 
of organized labor 

That is one of the portents of the trounc- 
ing which the farm bloc took the other day. 
In spite of all such faithful servants of 
the Farm Bureau as Missouri’s CLARENCE CaNn- 


men 


ion 
sp fill 


that 











NON could ¢ ubsidy farmers took a licking 
on two f Congress approved the sale of 
81 rains below parity, and, equally im- 
t I drastic appropriation cuts that 

ld have crippled the operation of the 
Farm Security istration were restored. 


Admir 
T 


A further portent was the radio speech of 
I 


Sccretary of Agriculture Wickard, Wednesday 
night, in which he reversed his previous po- 
m and urged farmers to forego the provi- 

on in the price control law enforcing a ceil- 


11 


ing cf 110 percent parity for farm prices. 
The Scuthern farm bloc immediately chal- 


ol 


lens ed Wickard’s statement and another 
i battle appears likely 
I TER FIGHT OVER AID TO MIGRANTS AND 


CROPPERS 
Back of the fight to curtail Farm Security 
tion was Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
» Farm Bureau Federation. His 
attack and that of Earl C. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and the brain of the organization, was 
at the grant-and-loan phase of the 
Farm Security Administration program which 
chiefly with gett migrants 





directed 





concerned ing 


























and gharecroppers back on the land 
Obscured by the news of the war, it was 
neverthele one of the bitterest struggles 
cent years. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tion program was defended by many Mem- 
t of Congr as well as by an important 
tion in the Department of Agriculture, who 
saw tl conflict as essentially one between 
the big farmers dominating the Farm Bureau 
zation, and the little farmers who are 
increas y b g driven into tenancy and 
migr I In the war emergency the big 
rmei finding it harder to get farm 1 
low wage rate The Farm Security 
bstacle therefore the 
Oo} Sit 
wt ! kable in this fight was that 
ther far crganization, the National 
Farme Uni came out squarely against 
I Farm Bu u Federat and for Ss: 
I wp i for the full Farm Security 
Administr n program. So did the Con- 
ess Indu l manizations and Ameri- 
can Fede n of Labor and the railway 
I he James G. Patton, president of 
the F Union, sharply rebuked O'Neal 
f I er mad t Fort Smith, 
Al 
If pl not willing to pay parity 
pri i w, when incomes of con- 
; ‘ f \ 1, Wl the eve 
I I n, and l any national 
dm sti s with tl farmer in his 
I : O'Neal asked in the 
I O Neal trying to fo ked 
I He cal t fool th ns 1ers who 
ng } e parit t the grocery 
d n t and he cannot fool 
kil sv a g parity for 
! t er whol 1e of 
! peing nti y ap e } ity while 
CHAR( OT” FARD $ HIDI IIND 
( i POVE y 
“2 I nist to get higher farm 
I it to put t under- 
\ -il m war 
i nd er f st be 
< ex ( curity 
A‘ p oo0sed 
by Mr. O { ss it is done and done 
qu l g will be necessary. 
J day is } t when the ‘big shot’ farmers 
c behind the poverty of our low-in- 
c r < prod resources 
ra i 


The Farmers’ Union has 100,000 family 
members and in affiliated cooperatives are 
another 400,000 farm families. The Farm 
Bureau Federation has a membership of a 
half million families, but there are indica- 
tions of schism within the federaticn’s ranks. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, while 
it stands eighth in the membership list with 
22,500 members, is one of the most active 
State units developing ccoperatives on a 
remarkable scale, linking city consumer ccop- 
eratives to farm producer cooperatives. Mur- 
ray Lincoln, head of the Ohio organization, 
has opposed many O'Neal policies. He testi- 
fied for the Farm Security Administration 
before the Byrd economy committee. The 
heads of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
Farm Bureaus both protested against O’Neal’s 
opposition to Farm Security Administration. 

Those who foresee a new alinement believe 
that important elements may split off from 
the Farm Bureau to join with the farmers’ 
union. O'Neal laughs. He says there is no 
important opposition among his membership 
nor among farmers in general. 

Nevertheless Patton has come rapidly to the 
fore as a farm leader. He is 40 years old and 
has an astute knowledge of political trends. 
His voice has carried increasing weight. Evi- 
dence of this is the recent overture made to 
him by an emissary of John L. Lewis, who 
intimated that big money would be available 
for organization if he would merge the farm- 
ers’ union with the Lewis drive to enroll dairy 
farmers in the United Mine Workers. Patton, 
fully aware that Lewis’ drive has not got far 
and that farmers are intensely suspicious of 
it, said “No.” 

Buciing the Farm Bureau Federation 
means bucking an organization that is at the 
very center of American agriculture. Its 
growth was encouraged by the Government 
during the last war to increase food produc- 


tion. In six States, including several of the 
leading farm States of the Middle West, 
counties that have not enrolled a certain 


proportion of all farmers are not entitled to 
a county agent. In Illinois with the largest 
Farm Bureau membership—72,000—part of 
the $15 membership dues goes to pay the 
county agent. And the Department cf Ag- 
riculture in Washi. delegates many 
semiofficial functions to the county agent 
The importance of tieup obvious. 
Even more important is the relation between 
Farm Bureau and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration soil conservation 
agents the Nation’s 3,000 counties. These 
committeemen fix the crop allotments, which 
means that they determine what a portion of 
the cash income of each farmer in the county 
p 


igton 
this 


is 


the 





in 


shall be. They are elected, presumably, by a 
vote of all or most of the farmers in the 
county 


When O'Neal was testifyiz the Byrd 
committee, Senator KENNETH MCcCKELLAR, of 


@ before 





Tennessee, brought out that actually only 
12 percent of the farmers vote. This 12 per- 
cent is made up for the mest part of the 
more prcesperous farmers with the larger 
holdings, who are also the dominating ele- 
ment in the Farm Bureau Federation. In 
effec in hundreds of counties it is the 
Farm Bureau tnat sets the prceduction pat- 
t O’Neal would not concede th but 
the weight of evidence shows it is true 


FARM BUREAU AND THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT AGENCY; COMPLAINT OF DUE CHECK- 
OFF 
It has f 

particularly in the Sou 

have been automatically deducted 

Agricultural Adjustment Agency payments. 

In at least one Agricultural Adjustment 

Agency Office, at Clarksdale, Coahoma County, 


been charged that in some counties, 


th, Farm Bureau ques 
from the 


Miss., it is said a sign hung in full public 
view said: “Pay your Farm Bureau dues 
here—the Farm Bureau is responsible for 
Z your Agricultural Adjustment 


Ag y paym .’ This was reported 
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by Chairman John A. Boutwell, of the Agrt- 
cultural Committee of the Mississippi House 
of Representatives. Boutwell charged that 
plantation owners paid Farm Bureau dues for 
their tenants or day laborers and charged the 
amcunt of the dues to the tenant’s account. 
According to Boutwell, hundreds of Negro 
“members” were not aware that they belonged. 

Later the Farm Bureau obtained from 11 of 


the 14 members on Boutwell’s committee a 
telegram stating that “his inferences as a 


whole are grievously in error.” But the De- 
partment of Agriculture took these charges 
seriously enough to refer them to the civil 
liberties unit of the Department of Justice 
with a request to determine whether the 
rights of the Negroes had been violated. 
Another element in the farm picture is the 


Grange. While the Grange has in general 
been on the conservative side, Howard E. 


Babcock, head of the Grange League Feder- 
ation, is said by those interested in bringing 
about a new alinement of farmers to be dis- 
Satisfied with the old leadership. Conceiv- 
ably, they say, he might follow new leader- 
ship. 

The Farm Bureau bureaucracy still has 
great strength. No one denies that. There 
are Members of Congress—men such as Sen- 
ators JOHN BANKHEAD, of Alabama, and Mis- 
souri’s CANNON—who are always ready to 
carry the torch for O’Neal and Smith. En- 
trenched control in the South goes very deep. 

As a result of the defeat of a few weeks 
ago O'Neal is now on the warpath. At a 
Farm Bureau meeting in Madison, Wis., not 
long ago he made a fiery speech, denounc- 
ing the administration and insisting on the 
right to 110 percent of parity. Slightly 
milder in tone, but still on the fiery side, 
was the later speech at Fort Smith. 

Conversationally his tone is somewhat 
milder. Not parity but 110 percent of parity 
must be guaranteed because of price swings, 
O’Neal says. If the level were fixed at only 
parity the farmer would receive actually less 
than parity. And don’t think the farmer's 
rich, he says. Why if farmers got the mini- 


mum wage—30 cents an hour—for their 
labor, the price of all commodities would 
have to go up. Cotton that is at 18 cents 
today would have to go to 25 cents. 

For Ed O'Neal that is the crux of the 


whole matter—the price of cotton. He has 
1,900 acres of rich Alabama cotton land that 
he farms on the tenant-share crop basis and 
the price of cotton for him and for thousands 
of other southerners, is the end-all and be-all 
of existence. 





China, Too, Is Fighting a War to Preserve 
a Way of Life 
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SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, the 
struggle which has been going on in 
China for the last 5 years should be an 
inspiration to all liberty-loving people in 
the world. Many of us have wondered 
abcut the difference between the Chinese 
and the Japanese philosophy. 

The great nation of China, for the last 
4 years, has been represented in our Cap- 
ital by a great scholar and statesman, 
Dr. Hu Shih. On Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 7, at the annual banquet of the 
West Virginia Chapter of the American 





















































































Legion, at Fairmont, W. Va., the Chinese 
Ambassador delivered what I understand 
was his last public statement to the peo- 
ple of this country. 

This statement is a fine ex 
the Chinese philosophy of life a1 
ernment, as compared with that 
Japanese. I ask unanimous 
that this address may be print 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 
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the 


I 
You know what you are fighting for. You 
are fighting for the preservation of your 
democratic way of life which, as I understand 








it, is the way of freedom and peace. 
The issue at stake, as far as the western 
worid and the western civilization are con- 


cerned, is, therefore, despotism versus democ- 


racy; it is freedom versus oppression and 
peace versus the lust for conquest by brute 
force 
lorce. 


Now, the issue at stake in 
exactly the same issue which faces you in 
the western world. It is the issue of the 
totalitarian way of life versus the demo- 
cratic way of life; it is freedom and peace 
versus oppression and aggression. 

Just as in the west the issue is focused 
on a conflict between Nazi Germany and the 


the Pacific is 


western European and the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies so is the issue in the Pacific 


best symbolized the between 
Japan and China. 

The conflict between China and Japan is 
basically a conflict between the way of free- 
dom and peace and the way of despotic op- 
pression and militaristic and imperialistic 
aggression. 

The best way to understand this basic con- 
flict in the Pacific is to remember these plain 
historical facts in contrast: 

1. China discarded feudalism when she be- 
came a unified empire 21 centurics ago, 
whereas Japan was still at the height of a 
fully developed militaristic feucalism as late 
as the middie of the nineteenth century 
when Commodore Perry knocked on her 
doors. 

2. China for 21 centuries has developed an 
almost classless social structure and has been 
governed by civilian officials selected through 
an open and competitive system of civil- 
service examinations, whereas Japan has 
been governed at least fcr the last 800 years 
by a militaristic caste which has always oc- 
cupied the unchallenged position of a ruling 
class. 


by conitict 





8. China, even at the height of her power 
and glory, has never encouraged the arts of 
war and has always condemned wars and 
imperialistic expansion, whereas continental 
expansion and world conquest have long been 
the national ideals of militant J: 

These contrasting 1 se 
the greatest significance 
ilizaticn of China and J: 
shaped and molded the nati 
institutions of these two peopl 
they made China a democratic and 
peaceful country, and Japan, a totalitarial 
and militaristic nation. 


pan 









have 





I 
at historic China and 


cemo- 


Let us have a look 
how it has worked ¢ 


cratic, and peaceful ways of life 


see ut its free, 





China was unified into a empire in 
221 B. C. Before the unification t had 
been a long period when there exi an 





eparate and 
which developed into 
during this period of : 
especially during the perl 
to 200 B. C, that Chinese thought 
ture attained their creative ¢ 


independent ate some 
CY >. wers It 





states, 
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period of original and crea- 
ellectual and philosophical dev 


from this 








ent that China has derived the ideas 
ideals of free, democratic, and peacef 
Of these philosophical four is for a 
democratic China, I shall n only a 
few . 

First, ther the ideal of faire 
(wu i) as the hig! fol ‘ nent. 
Lao-tze and his follow ug the 
bes ment is c Vhc C is 
leg peo] nd tha rst 
gove 3 One which is f d by the 
people. “Follow 1 i re ¢ )th- 
ing, and yet there is nothing that it d not 
accomplish.” 

Second, there was the ideal of universal 
peace taught by Mo Ti and the Mo school, 
Mo Ti condemned all wars and devoted his 
whole life to the teaching of the will of God, 
which he interpreted as love for all men and 





peace among all nat 











Thirdly, there was the ideal issless 
society to be brought about h 
infinite teachability of man 
Confucius, “are near one anotl lature, 
but practice sets them apart. ( wisest 





and the most idiotic cannot be changed. 
With education no c! , 

Fourthly, there was the ancient tradition 
of free speech and frank political criticism 
A statesman of the eighth century B. C. is 
said to have laid down this wise dictum: “To 
gag the voice of the people is more dangerous 
than to dam the flow of a river. The wis 
manager of the river deepens its basin 


there is 








facilitates its flow. The wise ruler 
encourages them to speak out fr A 
little classic, the Book of Filial Pi has 





this saying of Emperor 


Confucius: “If an 





has seven outspoken ministers, he could not 
lose his empire in spite of his misdeeds. If 
a prince of a feudal state has five outspoken 


ministers, he could not lose hs state in spite 


2 - 


of his misdeeds, * Therefore, in the 
face of a wrong or unrighteousness, it is the 


duty of the son to oppose his father and the 
duty of the minister to oppose his sovereign.” 

Fifthly, there was the conscious recogni- 
tion of the people as of the supreme impor- 
tance in a state, and there was the 
justification of rebellion 
government. Mencius said 





scriptural 
tyrannical 
people are 


against 


“The 





of the first importance, the state comes next, 
the ruler is the least important When a 
ruler treats his p like grass and dirt, 


his peo 
then the people shou regard ‘him as a ban- 
dit and an enemy.” On democratic 
and revolutionary grounds, Menciu 
the rebellion of the people aga 
government and even the killing of 
rulers by the people were justifiable 
Sixthly, there was the ideal of 
distribution of wealth in society 
said Confucius, 





such 











equitable 


“He who 


rules a state,” 7 


“should worry 
not about the poverty of the pecple, but 
about the inequality in distribution. For 


with equitable distribution, there is no pov- 
erty.” 


™), 


ahese are some 








ssophical foun n c i 
democratic China. All these ide 1 ide 


have come down to us from the 
ers of that first period of Chinese 
maturity before the third century 
friend Dr. A. W. Hummel, Chief 


sion of Orientalia, the Library 
I 











in commenting on the d c doc 
of Mencius, y Ul 
that these r ces 1 
many like th th gh more 
than 20 cen 1 1 rul and 
that the cla them sg ud 
have been us tive civil-serv- 
ice examinations for the selection of Govern- 
ment officials.” 

Many of these philosophical ideals of the 


’ 
classical age have been p 
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ecome institutionalized in the 21 centuries 
unified empire life 
1. A huge unified empire has made peace a 


possibility and laissez fs n I 






























































Chinese Empire of the s lc ( 
was almost as big as China is 1 to 
govern such a ipire wit i 
I is of commulr é 
was n¢ 4 c i 
f empire ern i 
d lite and 
The € e] id ye e 
th a I i I 
€ re lasted 400 year 
] lf anc ) 
e€ blish ré 1 < p de- 
veloping : n n 
ernment and by cor ng 
political philcsopl 
There w a con I t 
people learn to e1 inificd 
empire life with< > ren I 
the government 
The system of n ¢g er n i 
laissez faire l < du g 
long reign of th ire has been 1 
or less continued } later dynas 
throughout the ages 
Peace and praci disarmar have I 
possible in y paratively f 
from the dar £ n 1 by 
strong and militaristic rs Even t 
few disastrous invasions by the nomadic and 
warlik I r ught 
Cl nt I . 
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rel cor d ) 
Cc if W 
I n ¢ u 
t i l freec 
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rl deal best exp C Chin 
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“Heaven is 1} 
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m 
2 W he early d { l 
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v ( us polic’ f the ites I f 
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of big famil r s equa I 
heirs From titled nob c 
pla merchant and farmer, it has become 
th iccepted custom throughout ths 
to divide the family property equally am 
the male heirs No great family can i 
t generations of equal s i 
— ¢ C turies of € of f ] o 
i d primogeniture ! I ight 1 
n equalization of wealth l nded pr - 
ert am rradual democr n of 
socia] ructure 
3. Chinese Sor y wW fu r ce ~ 
ratized through 20 nti f ¢ - 
examinations, The é ! 
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We u x 
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offices in the 


APPE 


became the only 
respectable channel 


through which sons 


families could steadily 


empire. 


rise 
As the 
f the examinations was, in 
ly confined to the four books 
was possible for prom- 
youths of the poor and 

uire a classical education 
examinations. The develop- 
vil-service examinations was 
embodiment of t Confu- 
‘with education there is 





the battle of 
lition of primo- 
tem of open and 
minations for the civil service, 
1e battle of freedom 
, institution of 
it The 



































I lat ry an- 
1 ous ministers 
f de: t rulers by their 
In later ages, the right of 
yed not only by the cen- 
by all officials above. a 
And rew up ¢ emi- 
nder which even the 
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is important to note that this free and 
critical spirit in Chinese intellectual life is 
n ot impo rted but indigenous. Last year when 
I deposited my father’s unpublished manu- 
scripts at the Library of Congress for safe- 
keeping, I pointed out to the Library authori- 
ties that, on every page of the regulation 
notebooks used by my father in an old- 
ceemponed Chinese — about 60 | yé ars ago, 






“The student must first le arn to ap proach 
the subject in a spirit of doubt a oe 
The philosopher Chang Tsai (1020-1077 A. D.) 
used to say: ‘If you can doubt at points where 
other people feel no impulse to doubt, then 
you are making progres: 

It is this spirit of free criticism and doubt 
that has overthrown the dynasty and the 


monarchy, discarded the classical language 
as a tool of education and literature, and 
brought about a new age of political and 


social revolution 
modern China 


and cultural renaissance in 


III 
How totally different is historic Japan! 
Historic Japan has been totalitarian in poli- 
cal organization, slavishly credulous in in- 

tellectual life, militaristic in training, and 

imperialistic in aspirati 

The totalitarian and dictatorial form of 
government in historic Japan has been noted 
by both native and foreign observers. Sir 

George Sansom, the most sympathetic au- 

thority on Japanese history, “From 1615 

or thereabouts Japan was ruled by a feudal 

oligarchy, which anticipated in many respects 
the methods of government used by modern 
totalitarian states. The distinguishing fea- 
ires were there, the rule of a self-constituted 
ite, the disabilities imposed upon certain 
, the restriction of personal liberty, the 
sumptuary the monop the censcr- 
ship, the secret police, and the doctrine that 
the dual exists for the state. When in 
regime was overthrown it was re- 
placed not by a popular government, but by 

a powerful bureaucracy which perpetuated 

ntial features of totalitarianism.’ 

tori, former Japanese Ambassador 
and one of the authors and signers 

f the tripartite alliance of September 1940, 

goes even further than Sansom by saying that 

“totalitarianism has been the a ae 

principle of Japan's national life for the past 

30 centuries.” 
It is therefore no mere historical 

that J apan readily and willins 


he European Axi 





says: 


laws, lies 














accident 
becomes a 
Powers and re- 
f partnership as the “immutable 
policy” of the Empire 
Secondly, much has also been written about 
eptar uthority and tra- 
in Japanese intellectual life. The his- 
cholar in Japan must not question 
litionally accepted myths as those 
ine descent of the Japanese dynasty 
obility, of the Sun Goddess, of the date 











ch arc 
Sil ¢ 








660 B. C., as the founding of 
the Empire, or of the Three Sacred Treas- 
ures—the Mirror, the Jewel, and the Sword— 

anded down by the d Many years ago, 
rofessor Tetsujiro Inoue of the -Imperial 


Jniversity of Tokyo, in one of his learned 
rks, ventured to express the opinion that 
the Three Sacred the Shrine of 


4aeme 

















e I be of putable authen- 
tici his on of doub 
Dr was for years, was 
turned out of the ctu- 
ally subjected to t i the 
enraged mob resulting in tl l of one of 
} < No scholar car ward to defend 
him or |! scientific dout 

In su an phe of authoritari 
and mob «¢ trol of the lectu life, it 
is 1 natural tl not only “dangerous 
thought are rigorously prohibited, but all 
t y ré d as erous 

Thir the me l trac n al 
é ease and rapidit v which 
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class militaristic 
the greatest hist 


power. 
orical puzzles. The puzzle is 
why, of all the non-European nations, Japan 
alone has been successful in adopting and 
mastering the martial and militaristic aspects 
of western civilization. Neither China, nor 
India, nor Persia, nor Korea, nor Annam, nor 
Siam could do it. Japan alone was best 
qualified to undertake this rapid militariza- 
tion because her ruling class, the daimyo and 
the samurai, had been educated, trained, and 
imbued in the militaristic tradition and 
because what a ruling class did was always 
eagerly emulated by the whole nation. 

So it is again no mere historical accident 
that Japan of all the non-European nations 
has alone succeeded in becoming one of the 
greatest military powers within the short 
space of a few decade 

Fourthiy, the same historical tradition also 
explains Japan's “immutable policy” of impe- 
rialistic expansion. Continental expansion 
and world conquest have been the national 
ideal of Japan for all these 500 years. 

Over 350 years ago, in 1590, Hideyoshi, the 
great military hero of medieval Japan, sen 
letters to Korea, China, the Philippines, the 
Liuchiu Islands, and India to inform them 
he was embarking on a program of world con- 
quest. I quote a few from his 
letter to the King of Korea in the translation 
of Prof. Yoshi Kuno: 

“Hideyoshi, the Supreme Imperial Advisor 
of the Emperor of Japan, hereby addresses 
His Excellency the King of Korea. * * * 
Although I was bern to a family of low rank, 
my mother c an me immediately after 
she had dre: d that the Sun had entered 
into her coun A physiognomist inter- 
preted this dream and predicted that I was 
destined to extend my authority to all parts 
of the world where the sun shines. * * * 
Because I was born with so great a destiny, 
which was revealed by this omen, those who 
have fostered f.slings of enmity and opposi- 
tion have been crushed and destroyed 
Whenever and against whomever I have 
waged war, the victory has always been mine. 
The lands and districts invaded by me have 
always been conquered. Now our empire ha 
entered upon a period of peace and prosperity. 
 <e. @ willing to spend the re- 


iam not 
maining years of my life in the land of my 
nation that 


birth. According to my idea, the 
should not be separated by 


I would create 
mountains and seas, but should include them 
starting my conquest, I planned 


It explains one of 


sentences 














all. In 
that our forces should proceed to China and 
compel the people there to adopt our Cus- 
toms and manners. Then that vast country 
consisting of more than 400 provinces, would 
enjoy our imperial protection and benevo- 
lence for millions cf years tocome,. * * * 
You, King of Korea, are hereby instructed 
to join us at the head of all your fighting 
men when we proceed to China.” 

When he received no Satisfactory reply 
from Korea, Hideyoshi sent an army of 305,- 
000 men across tl invade China 
through Korea J 1592. This war of 
unprovoked invasion lasted 7 years and was 
ended only after the death of Hideyoshi 
himself 

At the outset of his campaign 





sea to 





Hideyoshi 


worked out a timet tb le according to which 
his army was to conquer Korea before the 
end of May 1592, and to occupy Peking, the 
caplti 1 of China, } nd of the year, 


n 1594 the J 
be removed to Pe 


rial Court would 
the Emperor 





would be enthroned as the Emperor of the 
n ed empire. Hideyoshi would then 
es imself at N I China. After 
t litary leaders would then pro- 


ry the military Campaign int 


Hideyoshi was not Car- 
he has become the idol 
i f ti an Nation all these 350 
ears What has happened durin ! 

decades an ) ] happ d du 
























































































last few months on the Asiatic continent 
and in the Pacific are not historical acci- 
dents. They are the authentic echoes of the 


spirit of Hideyoshi 


This authoritarian, slavishly credulous, 
militaristic, and fantastically imperialistic 
Japan is “our honorable enemy,” against 


whom China has been fighting for the last 
5 years and against whom and her Euro- 
pean partners in aggression the United Na- 
tions, representing four-fifths of man 
are nOW waging a common war to the finish 


cind, 


IV 

Out of these totally different historical 
backgrounds, there have grown up two funda- 
mentally opposite ways of life The free, 
democratic and peaceful ways of my people 
are now dangerously threatened by the t 
tarian oppressive and ways 
Japan, 

China is fighting Japan, in the first place, 
because Japan is not only reviving in this 
modern age the cult of emperor worship, i 
not only actually restoring the monarchy in 
parts of China, but is solemn! 
herself the “divine mission imposi1 
her emperor worship and her totalitarianism 
on the continent of Asia and the whole world 

China is fighting Japan, the second 
place, because my people, who have always 
regarded doubt as a virtue and criticism as a 
right, do not wish to be dominated by a people 
who condemn all thinking as dangerous 

And lastly, China is fighting Japan because 
my people, who have always loved peace and 


+ 
i- 


militari 


undertakir 


on ol 


condemned war, cannot afford to live under 
the yoke of a people who have always gl ed 
wars and always dreamed of world conque 


American Federation of Labor Peace 
Statement 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 


Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. ANGELI Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are interested in seeing that there be no 


stoppage of production in our war 


forts, and it is most gratifying to see t 
labor, on which so much of our succ 


depends, has 


taken the d 


that production shall go forward without 


delay. In this connection I 
the stateme! ol 
t 


attention to 
Green, president of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, issued executive 
council meeting recently held in Chicago, 
and which statement was reprinted i 

the Oregon Labor P s for Al S 2 
1942. The statement liov 

TEXT OF AMERICAN FEDERATION ({ LABOR PEA 


rATEMENT 


Cuicaco, Itt The text of President Wil- 





liam Green's statement on labor } € 
at the executive-council meeting 

“TJ regard Mr. Murray’s letter of August 1 
as official acceptance by Ut! ¢ ere of 
Industrial Organizations « American 
Federation of Labor’s pri sal t confer- 
ence t resu ed to seek r estab- 
lishing peace and w labor 
movement 

“The standing peace committee of the 
American Federation of Labor eady to meet 
with the committee appol! by Mr. Mur- 
ray. Steps will be taken at « to arrange 
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a time and place of meeting convenient to 
both sides. 

“The members of the American Federation 
of Labor committee are Vice Presidents Harry 
C. Bates, Daniel J. Tobin, and William L. 
Hutcheson. 

“Reestablishment of organic unity in the 
ranks of organized labor is the greatest single 
contribution the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations can make at this time to the suc- 
of the war effort. It will eliminate divi- 
sion, discord, and jurisdictional It 
will expedite war production. It will permit 
labor to speak with a single and more effec- 


cess 


strife 
SUPiLC 





tive voice, both in protecting the social and 
industrial interests of workers today and 
when world peace is f ly negotiated 
“These conclusions are based upon my 
understanding that organic unity means the 
merging of the two organizations into one, 


the setting 





por move- 
speak for the 





up of the one national | 
ment clothed with authority to 
organiz of the Nation 
speculate that conferences 


> unity may interfere with ths 














joint efforts of the American Federation cf 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations to arrive at joint policies sinc 
the beginning of the war, through the Com- 
bined Labor War Board hich meets with 
President Roosevelt The two matters are 
entirely distinct and apart If success 

achieved in establishing organic unity, obvi- 


cusly the affiliated of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations can cooperate more 


clesely than ever before. And even if 


unions 


the 


conferences should fail, surely orga d labor 
will not let its own differences interfere with 
united action to speed America’s victory in 
the war 

“The problem of achieving unity has been 


gravely complicated by the passage of the 
years and the organization of dual unions 
operating in the same fields. Many difficult 


jurisdictional questions will have to be 
before an over-all peace cat 
appeal to the American people t 

patience and give the conferees every 


solved 
reached I 


exercise 








oppor- 


tunity to explore the problems carefully and 
thoroughly because overemphasis on haste 
may jeopardize the chances of eventual suc- 
Cess. 

“Iam confident that actuated by the desire 
for peace which prevails thro. ut th 


of labor, 








rank the conferee will be 
to reach a settlement fair to all concerned 
“The American Federation of Labor never 
sought the division in the ranks of labor 
which now exists and has done its utm¢ 
reunite the labor movement ever since the 
split ¢ irred The long history of previous 
ne ytiatior well known t the public, 
‘ is the constant and unswerving wil ~ 
ness ¢ the American Federal of Lab to 
seek to reach an accord at any and all tin 
ry >. ‘ 
Queen at Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
y 
N. SOL BLOOW 
HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 
Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 8, 
1942, relating to the recent visit of Her 
Majesty, Queen Wiihelmina, of the 
Wat} rle . 

AN t Lnerlands: 
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QUEEN AT WASHINGTON 


Queen Wilhelmina didn’t need to Say or 
do anything more to endear her 1e! 
ple to Americans, but her 2 day 





ington have had that effect. Busy day y 
were. She made a speech to Congres that 
was a model of clear statement, eloquent 





without rhetoric. She made a short speech 
in acknowledgment of the submarine chaser 
given her, bearing her name and fiying the 

















flag of her country. Somehow that me 
Thursday she laid a wreath W I 
tomb at Mount Vernon, and t b 
of the Unknown Soldier in Ar! Cr - 

| tery, lunched on the Pre ¢ i 

| at the Dutch Embassy, held a | confer- 
ence for the women correspondents 

Yesterday at the Preside1 pre confer- 
ence she read a statement to t rey 

| At the embassy she decorated certain Amer 

| can officers. Everything she did and said was 
news. The constitutional ruk f a demc- 
cratic people, she made herself at ! e, com- 

| petent, ‘dial, dignified in range en- 

| vironment she immediately mad 

| Queen Wilhelmina referred he early as- 
sociation of her country and ours Hers was 
the first country after Fran t 
our independence We at on yotiated a 
loan. We negotiated other Dut ns ¥ } 
we could. Impotent financially, the Cor - 
eration made a few payments of interest. In 
1785, when installments of prin« sas well 
as arrears of interest were C = 

| couldn't raise the money If u ate e 
debt was paid, remembrance of ! 
our day of small things should a 
t respect and admiratio1 Queen Wil- 

id her people 





We Need Mere Pilots and Mechanics for 


Our Air Forces—Aviation Education [s 


Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LPH 


| HON. JENNINGS RAND 


OF W RGINIA 
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S ! a could be 
| gl i The ait ilne! 
; Carry Suppiie to Our 
| Carrying hundred f 
| day, but it is not enough. Not lf. There 
must be 
That airplane didr 

tself A flight crew h 

A pilot, copilot, ra 
| ] t I a ne tn) I t t 
|} ship On the four 

is | ! Bef< I 

and bef t could t 
| back, it had to be by 












oth é the maintenance and mechan- 
i ! ! behind the men who fly, 


in the truest sense of the 






desperate shortage of both 
now. With the air- 
ff the assembly lines as fast 





nic 










































: 1ey are ould have trained and quali- 
fied pilot t every single factory in this 
country c fly every single ship to some 
further destination the minute the finishing 
touches are placed on it 
We at t of pilots because we are not 
training enough of them. And why is that? 
Wwe ve facilities but we are not using 
eI I'm talk about all types of pilots. 
7 youl who will do the combat work 
1d the tla rous but equally im- 
ant | t who flies the transport and does 
courier work, and other jobs such as 
llery spotting, not to mention the highly 
:portant work of instructing. We're short 
l cou (I shall do a little recruiting 
nd l everyone who is listening that 
i Aer utics Administration is train- 
4 ing men in these categories. Men between 
he ages of 18 and 37 who are physically fit, 
but for some minor reason can’t quite make 
Army physical, are welcomed into Civil 
d u dministration training.) 
re f pilots and we’re short of 
I an Are we doing anything about it? 
In a way, ye We're talking about it 
Sever months ago we passed a bill in 
é nsored by myself, for the train- 
j iirplane mechanics to be a part of 
Civil Aeronautics Administration's pilot 
ning program, but since the legislation 
icted there apparently haSn’t been a 
to follow it through and 
It’s ther a law of this land, 
t military people haven’t acted. I am 
t critic but we must not delay longer 
Pilot training is different The civilian 
ls have at that job for years and have 
( é f S € when the program 
f ' t ng they ve given flight train- 
ing to m than 70,000 boys, nearly half of 
y : in the Army and Navy 
T ] ng civilian pilot training boys, 
S ré i, were going into the Army 
N rate f 1,000 week 
e } } € iven a good account of 
N teen of Jimmy Doolittle’s 
their initial flight training 
( 1 Aeronautics Administration, 
l private fiying opera- 
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B decided 1 to 
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men who have proved beyond any question of 
possible doubt their ability to train pilots for 
the armed forces. He was a large flight opera- 
tor and could hold out a while longer, but in 
his immediate vicinity—he quoted cases—in 
the past month three small operators had 
thrown in the sponge, sold their equipment 
for what they could get and took other jobs. 
It was either that or complete loss of invest- 
ment. The man received fine assurances 
that plans were afoot and everything would 
be right soon, but not one single, definite 
word of what was being planned. And after 
3 months. 

If you want to know wl is going on inside 
any industry, read the trade papers connected 
with that industry. There you get authentic 
news. The men who run those papers know 
all the angles of the picture. 

Now, here’s what one of the best aviation 
trade papers has to say in its issue just off the 








presses: The headline announces that the 
pilot-training facilities of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration are running at only 25- 


percent capacity, while the country dawdles 

Then it says: “Considered on the basis of 
4,000 planes now in the hands of five-hun- 
dred-odd civilian pilots’ training operators, a 
training program could be accommodated 
totaling at least 120,000 courses yearly. 
Under present orders civilian pilots’ training 
is training a few more than 33,000.” 

The article states that even under present 
plans to train men in the civil pilot train- 
ing in quotas of 15,000 at one session, and 
work out 5 sessions each year, which would 
mean 75,000 pilots, civilian pilot training 
would still be flying students at 55,000 fewer 
than the 120,000 potential 

I ask in all seriousness of 
are charged with providing air 
country. What is answer? 

Let me turn to a more cheerful topic, and a 
timely one, that of education. In February 
of this year the Secretary of the Navy, after 
conferring with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, asked the scl the Nation to 
supply the Air Forces of this country with 


men who 
power for this 


those 


the 








100ls of 


500,000 model airplanes for use in training 
pilots, spotters, and others in recognition 
of aircraft and for other reasons. My own 
State of West Virginia enthusiastically took 

t making these models. The boys 





; like this program 
December 16 last year our bill, 
passing both House 


after unani- 
and Senate, 





became law to “provide aviati education 
n the senior high scho of the District of 
Columbia and 287 lads took this course 
in the District of Columbia this Spring. We 


must multiply this figure to 700,000 this 


1 year throughout 





We have a measurt Congress H. R 


would provide a 





7069 which Division of 
Aviation Education within the Office of Edu- 
cati agency like could be of 
considerable help in assisting the Schools 
in aviation subject matte 


About 3,000,000 youngsters were building 











and fiying mode} airplanes last year, many of 
hem in connection with school activitie 
This interest is now being further channeled 
l I Is, it makes t tudies more in- 
ting. New textb prepared in irt 
rough the Civil A ut Administration 
i n education rest project id in 
pa by wide-awake publishers will present 
ibjects in n n « ulgebra, ge 
etry, } ( and-mant ral cou 
I nis J I ploiogy, chem- 
1 drav N n h of tl 
C C prog? ntended to lay 
for p 1 uIN1 
Tr} l St Oo Educatior 
l with tl \ y d Navy, has 
prepared material per ing the mathe- 
tie physics, and phys l requirements 
r Air Forc pi 
T \ ld influence 
of t pl Itd econd sight 
t that 1e next few decades will be 
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dominated by the airplane as recent ones 
have been by the automobile. Therefore, 


every school child, boy or girl, should know 
the why and wherefore in order to possess a 
clear understanding of his or her environ- 
ment and the major forces shaping it. The 
chances are that the majority of the rising 
generation eventually will fly, but even those 
who don’t will have to know about it since it 
is surely guiding our destinies—not only now, 
but after the war. 

I appeal tonight to those school leaders in 
America who have not yet provided for avia- 
tion training to do so without delay. 





Doughty Dutch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
RERORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, of 
August 7, 1942, relating to the recent 
visit of Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, 
of the Netherlands: 

DOUGHTY DUTCH 

Friendship of the United States and the 
Netherlands was further cemented yesterday 
by the ceremonies at Washington in which 
President Roosevelt turned over to Queen 
Wilhelmina a submarine chaser to be added 
to the Dutch Navy and to bear her name, fol- 
lowed by a speech of thanks and appreciation 
by the Queen to Congress. 

Between the United States and the Nether- 
lands there have been cordial relations ever 
since the American flag was saluted, for the 
first time in history, by the guns of Holland 
Now that the two nations are united in the 
enterprise of winning the war and defeating 
tyranny and aggression, both in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, the ties are closer than ever 
before, and a friendship been formed 
which can never ce 

The subchaser Queen Wilhelmina, built in 





has 


se 


American yards, but to be taken into battle 
by valiant Dutch sailors, is a symbol of that 
friendship. Long may the Netherlands tri- 





color wave triumphantly at her staff! 





The Shortage of Petroleum Products in 
the East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Sepiember 14, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following, a round- 
table discussion between Hon. FREDERICK 
Van Nvuys, of Indiana, and A. K. Swann, 
of Evansville, Ind.: 
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past century the eastern part of the United 
States has been a favored and fortunate child 
of this country, due in part to its natural sit- 
mation and early growth, and for other 
reasons. 
Now conditions are reversed. The distress- 
i shortage of petroleum products in the 
East promises suffering for that great area, 
while the southwestern part of the United 
States is, and has been for some years, con- 
trolling its vast su is of ofl, which cannot 
be moved to the East because of lack of 
transportation facilities. Nevertheless, an in- 
reased production of oil products east of the 
i, due to natural conditions, river 
i etc., Can at least 
Owing needs of the 
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me 















uthwestern oil 
I indus- 


i the greatest profits 








p to Gulf } and ship- 
ments to the rest of the world, supplying the 
tern States by tanker transportation 
ugh the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 





> interested did not foresee that this, 


he worst of all world wai would find as 
e of its first victims these coastwise tankers. 
The destruction has been so rapid and ex- 
ve that coastwise shipment is no longer 
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major oil com- 
ds of the East 


portat ne 
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sible. The huge oil cc 
ferred to collectively as the 
panies, cannot meet the ne 
r present tr: 
an impossibility. Mr. 
ink, in the last analysis, 
of the Eastern oil shortage? 
Mr. Swann. In larger terms your statement 
is correct. The productive area in LDlinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, has a natural means 
ransportation to the East not 
to any other portion of the cou 
Since this broadcast was scheduled, the 
Petroleum Co-ordinator’s Office and the War 
P ticn Board have joined in a modifica- 
tion of Conservation Order M-68, which 
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the cause 
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limited the drilling of wells to one 
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The new order is a grea 


for the reasons which I shall 




















vou There al me changes 

i n order which are | 1 immedi ly 
I uested for tl that the effective- 
I of the o r is crippled by some of its 
I visions 

As you kn produ in Illinois ! 
ad d from approximately 400,000 barr 
a y on December 3, 1841, the cate of the 
original order, to about 270,000 barrels per 
day in July and August 1942, and at a time 
when this country was engaged in defend'ng 
itself against the mos ked d 
treact us attacks in hi 1 when the 





entire Nation was engaged in all-out produc- 
n in all other lines. 





This decline was due to our inability to 
drill adequate wells and thus m pro- 
duction. As you know, in 1941, Il me 
completed almost 3,000 producing wel in- 


creasing its estimated underegr< 
165 million barrels, and maintai: £ ! 
tion at nearly 400,000 barrels per Gay during 








that year. The reverse is true in 1942,d to 
the inability to drill proper 
As you know, shipments from the I 


Basin can be made in 40 percent 
rr with 40 percent of the « I 
would be required from the Southwest Oil 
production is one of the three most vital war 
industries. It is needed to fiy 
move armies and tanks. Its uses are mani- 
fold. The loss in the Illinois Basin repre- 
sents at least one-third of the shortage on 
the eastern coast. 

The most startling figure which I can give 
you is a statement of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, made August 27, 1942, show- 
ing that in June 1942, during a war, only 72 
producing oil wells were completed, while in 
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June 1941 me, 1,599 producing wells 
completed in the United States. In 
wartime, therefore, our completion of pro- 
ducing wells was less than 5 percent of the 
number of producing wells completed in 
peacetime in a corresponding month. The 
Same general decline is shown in other 
months of 1942. Such figures should jar any 
nation and any governmental agency out of 
their seats, and ring in an era of 
ing activity. At that rate there will be an 
inexcusable shortage of oil in the United 
nother year has passed. 


in peacet 
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an I say 
because production can be had 

it quantities to meet all 

ed production can be had in 

n Basin, where it is most needed 
More vital still is the fact that today the 
oil-producing fields of the rest of the world 
are either beir captured « surrounded. 


A ‘ 4 
when the United States must sup- 
ply most of the needs of th U1 
t upon us 

The excuse is the lack of steel. All of the 
wel needed in the United States can be 
drilled and equipped with lk than 1 per- 


ted Nations 





cent of the Nation’s annual output of steel 
\ t pront there be to save 100 percent 
of the steel other pur} the use of 





which may be circumvented by the lack of 
oil, when 1 percent of the Nation’s steel 
would unquestionably, when fal 
ipment, complete all oil we 
could be needed in any ar ‘ 

The projected pipe line from the Texas oil 
fields to the Tllinois oil field 
absorb some of the natural facilitie 
lilinois Basin for transportation of oil 
ucts to the eastern seaboard, but onl 
n of that oil will find its way to 
and the problem will still not be sol 
though this line will be of immense t 
to the great major oil companies, the bulk 
of whose capital is invested in the Southwest. 
The Illinois Basin is the only productive area 
capable of large production situated as 


rve the East 
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is Basin will partially obviate the necessity 
other sections of the United 
tank-car service now required from 
hwest to the East 
Senator Van Nuys (statement read for Scn- 
ator VAN Nuys by Jay Caldwell, Mutual 
Broadcasting System announcer). The modi- 
fication of spacing regulations in the tri- 
State area, published Monday and effective 
until January 1, 1943, with a promise of an 
extension if the pipe-line system from the 
Texas oil fields to the Dllinois oil fields is not 
then in operation, must be regarded a 
distinct victory, not only for the Illinois Basin 
operators, but the independent operators as a 
rh 























i 
whole, and as a step in the right direction for 
relief of the great industrial East. It shows 
that ours is a democratic government, re- 
sponsive to the demands of the people. Mr. 








Swann, will you state the ré ns which lied 
to the adoption of this modification, and the 
possible dangers in fuel shortage in the East? 

Mr. Swann. The modification which was 
entered Monday was due solely to the - 
pending passage of the Lucas amendment to 
the Florida-ba 11 bill while that 1 - 
ure was beft nate S ame - 
ment was more compre I ‘ 
than the order. 
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our duty to see that his pinch does not br 
Giseese or plague, which would seriously 
cripple our war industries 
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confident that when the effect of this pro- 
‘ n is called to the attention of the Office 
um Coordinator and the War Pro- 
Board, correction will immediately 
in the announcement of this 
was stated that the object was to 








































o} n oll for the East, and that being the 
object, 1 it c is necessary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, th ct in this order has been 
called to the attention of the Office of Pe- 
eum Coordinator and steps are now be- 
clarify the meaning of the 
( of tl order by an official inter- 
I n whi will free the supplies in the 
} C f supply companies in the [Iilinois 
n for use by operators in that basin and 
s f 1 interpretation, when and if 
it certainly will be, will make 
plementary order of modification 
‘ i 
We do not intend to relax our vigil, nor 
end to reduce our efforts until the 
upplied with that portion of its 
n of petroleum products which 
I y to its absolute health and ex- 
nd to its vital war industries. 
The i o substitute for oil in this war 
H pending an infinitely huge amount 
of n ey, huge quantities of equipment, 
ing hundreds of thousands, if 
not mill , of lives, to obtain oil. Surely 
pend 1 percent of our available steel 
mplish this same result. There must 
I paralysis imposed upon the oil 
u particular in those areas most 
a t to the E 
Unk 1e eastern States are furnished with 
r u 1 to give an adequate supply to its 
vit r industries, and to furnish heat for 
it nillions of citizens, most of whom are 
cepenc on oil alone for heating, there 
may | Na n-wide epidemic of influenza 
this winter. In fact there is a possibility 
t such will be the case 
epidemic would furnish more 
ial han any other front in this most 
lcf all wars. War most frequently breeds 
pestilence, contagion, and epidemics. We 
retofore always been fortunately situ- 
é 1 in world conflicts. Above all we must 
: either voluntarily, improvidently, or 
ne ntly, destroy this position. 
f mic of influenza in any large east- 
c ( would paralyze its war effort. It 
ud halt vital war work, and, following the 
ry of epidemics, it would spread and be- 
‘ dire and dreadful blow to the heart 
Nati Such a possibility must be 
€ nated. It must not be permitted to 
fasten its cold and clammy hand upon this 
Not 
It: n e said, if such paralysis should 
i ( not be secured because 
Mr.S -So ¢ ould not or would not 
he necessiti of the occasion, nor must 
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But we wish to give this warning: These 
supplies will not last forever, and—steps must 
be taken generally to provide the needed 
equipment for the oil industry throughout 
the Nation. The all-out production which we 
have asked in Illinois must be continued 
hroughout the duration of this war, and pro- 
vision must be made in advance for all that 
the industry as a whole may need, especially 
when it represents such a small fraction of 
the steel requirements of this Nation, and 
its products represent one of the three great- 
est needs of this war. 





Congress Hears a Queen 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of August 9, 1942, 
relating to the recent visit of Her Majesty, 

ueen Wilhelmina, of the Netherlands: 

CONGRESS HEARS A QUEEN 


For the first time in its history the Congress 
of the United States was addressed last week 
by a reigning Queen. Vilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, a taller and more regal figure 
than many of the legislators had been led to 
expect from her pictures, read her speech in 
the Senate Chamber. In the name of her 
9,000,000 subjects now under German domina- 
tion in Europe, of her 69,000,000 subjects now 
under Japanese domination in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, of her 280,000 subjects still 
free in the Netherlands West Indies, she ut- 
tered the Netherlands answer to aggression: 
“Resistance, resistance until the end, resist- 
ance in every practicable shape or form.” 

The 61-year-old Queen, who ascended the 
throne when she was 10, came before Con- 
gress as part of her official visit to Washing- 
ton. She was entertained at a state dinner 
in the White House, received the gift of a 
173-foot steel submarine chaser for addition 
to the Netherlands Navy, visited the tomb of 
George Washington, attended the President’s 
press conference. As conclusion to her 3- 
day visit she decorated five American naval 
officers for gallantry in the battle for the 
Netherlands East Indies Before coming to 
the Capital she had stayed with her daughter, 
Princess Juliana, and her granddaughters at 
Lee, Mass. 








Food for Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


EW YORK 


3E OF REPRESENTATIVES 


14, 1942 

PHEIFFER. Mr. 
ve to extend my re- 
Recorp, I include the fol- 
written to the editor of the 
Journal by my constituent 
Harold B. Atkins, which was pub- 
lished in the August 28, 1942, edition of 
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Mr. Atkins 
omist of real ability who has 
study to the problems confronting us 
with regard to providing the vast amount 
of public funds needed to finance our all- 


that periodical. is an econ- 


given much 


out war effort. While his proposal in this 
connection is unique and original, it is 
nevertheless thought-provoking, and I 
trust that it may be given earnest con- 
sideration. 

The letter follows: 

FAVORS 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

The Government is now selling many 
ferent issues of bonds, notes, and stamrs 
with different conditions regarding redemp- 
tion and different rates of interest. Why not 
substitute a issue of “Government 
Stock” having no due date and no interest 
but entitling the holder to “dividends” at a 
variable rate to be declared a year in ad- 
vance. The Government could guarantee to 
maintain a free market for be- 
tween two fixed prices by merely publishing 
a change in the rate of dividend to be ps 
in the following year. If the free 
price bumped the Government’s 
price the rate of dividend could be 
and vice versa. 

Such a security 


A GOVERNMENT “STOCK” ISsur 


SUE 


dif- 


single 


such stock 





ma t 
buying 
increased 





should appeal to many 
people not to mention insurance cx mpanies, 
trustees, and corporations with large cash 
reserves. Anyone could invest surplus funds 
for a few months or many years with certain 
assurance that dividends would be received 
at a fair rate and that the principal could 
be realized without delay and with a min- 
imum loss. The loss, if any, would be lim- 
ited to the difference between the Govern 
nent’s guaranteed bid and asked rrices which 
might be less than 1 percent apart. 

It would seem to me that a public offering 
of such Government stock would absorb all 
surplus incomes and avoid raising individual 
income taxes unduly. Moreover, when the 
time comes to retire the war debt it could be 
done gradually by reducing the dividend rate 
and thus avoid repeating the runaway secu- 
rity market which was started by the rapid 
retirement of Liberty Loan bonds about 20 
years ago. 

HAROLD B. ATKINS. 
NEw YorkK Ciry. 





The Queen’s Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of August 8, 

942, relating to the recent visit of Her 
Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, of the Neth- 
erlands: 

THE QUEEN’S ADDRESS 

A keen and incisive comprehension of the 
elemental character of representative gov- 
ernment in the United States was mani- 
fested by Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands in her address to the Congress on 
Thursday No other foreign visitor in recent 
years has demonstrated a truer understand- 


ing than she when she said: “Sceing this 
great democratic assembly, renewing itself at 
regular intervals and meeting under self- 
made rules of law, seems to me a sure guar- 




































































anty that liberty is forever young and strong 
and invincible.” 








Her Majesty left no doubt as to her mean- 
ing. She stipulated: “The autocrat, inca- 
pable of rejuvenating himself, is every day 
nearer ry end, his regime doomed to die 
with hin The systems of tyranny which 
Hitler arid Mussolini have built, she migh 
have explained, are inverted pyramids, des- 
tined to fall when they themselves are 
snatched away by the unseen hand of fate. 


d 





Fascism, let it be called by whatever name, 
is a synthetic creation. It is assembled ar- 


bitrarily, adventurcusly, to serve an immedi- 











ate, expedient purpose. Nothing of natural 
growth is to be detected in the perverse dog- 
mas of national socialism. The alleged “phi- 
losophy” of Mein Kampf is a hideous hodge- 
podge of hysterical greed and hatred. Aman 
frustrated, disillusioned, desperately sick, 


k, and 


produced that vic bo and the utter- 
ces of his Black Shirt partner constitute a 
m of a like dise 
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she wished, might 

















have quoted from the poet Shakespeare in 
illustration of the ephemeral quality of dic- 
tatorships. She is familiar with the words 
put into the mouth of Mark An “Oo 
mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low? 

th conquests, glories, triump! 

shrunk to this little measure?” V 
to his questions he himself returns in his 
funeral oration in the forum: “But yesterday 
one d of Cz xr might have stood against 
tne world; now Ties he there. And none so 
poor to do him reverence.” 

It is not thus with the nation for which 
Her Majesty spoke. Her people “cannot 
b e in the sullen atmosphere of despotic 
rule. They “have developed their free in- 
stitutions in their own progressive way, in 

ordance with their high regard for per- 
sons! and national liberty.” Freedom of re- 


ligion and of speech, freedom from fear, and 


measurable freedom from want they had 
echieved by the slow processes of honest labor 
over the years. Now momentarily, they ar¢ 
ruined by their enemies, but “their spirit 
grows h their hardships and they keep 


their unflinching belief in their liberation. 


. ‘No surrender’ remains their con- 
stant motto oe Ge occupied territory and 
outside, the fight goes on.” It could not be 
otherwise cea Wilhelmina has contrib- 
uted to eventual victory by her expositior 
of the basic endowment which all civilized 
communities share 
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Mr. NGELL. Mr. Speaker, in my 
State - ‘Oregon we have been working 
the clock around to provide the tools to 
carry on our war effort and to bring suc- 


ble 


ed 


cess to our cause at the earliest poss 
time. Everyone is w full 
ahead to win. We are proud of the fine 
cooperation of labor in this great move- 
ment for the protection of America in 
this great crisis. The shipyards and 
other war industries in Oregon have 
achi ered: s remarkable record, of which 
we are all proud. We rea of course, 
that in ardee to € lish the record we 


have in the n of ships, alumi- 


rkin 


sn 





Ze 
ab 


nr 


productic 








| 


num and other war equipment we must 
have the full support and cooperation of 
labor. This we have had. I am person- 
ally gratified for the support labor has 
given to the demands made upon it in 
this critical hour. 


Tinclude as a part of these remarks an 


editorial from the Oregon Journal of 
September 7, 1942, and also st atement: 





in behalf of labor made b 
son, Executive Secretary 
State Federation of 
Peoples, secretar 
State Industrial Union, 
THE 

Whatever may be 
Nation’s war efforts 
cur! orders 


vy D. E. Nicker- 
of the Oregon 
Labor, and Ralph 
y-treasurer of Oregon 
CC. O2 
WAR—THEY WORK 
the t upon 
of President Ro 
affecting waves, salaries, and 





VORK WILL WIN TODAY 


the 


sevelt’s 


impac 


rent 


farm prices, labor, on this sixtieth Labor Day, 
also is exertir its broad powers—by 
working. 

Thus, labor answers the Axis threat to en- 
slave America and all fr peoples. By pro- 
duction to back up the fighting men ; 











from worker homes, the threat is t 
its makers crushed 

That is the word that has gone out he 
war industries this day 

Fifty-nine preceding Labor Days beer 
marked by labor’s celebration of Pal il 
another kind of war. Not ly « } 
toilers of America establish in vy the 
to collective bargaining, which is the 





the antithesis 
Une mployme nt compensa 


ask a fair price for service and is 
of forced labor. 








tion, union insurance, and other ways of dis- 
missing the fear of being jobless id of a 
penniless old age were long in coming. The 
sweatshops, child labor, excessive hours, and 
other feudal survivals could be ended only by 
the most fearless fighting and the strongest 
rganization. Labor’s greater voice in the 
counsels of management ve ment, and 
war is backgrounded by the great place 
labor through years of effort has made for 
itself in the economy of America 1d the 
world, and in the demccracy and equality of 
free enterprise. 

Without the men f kill and muscle, 
America Ww ould today be pr rate, hopels 
without a future. To the hardest, cruelest, 
bitterest, and bloodiest menace of ail time, 
labor, pledged against strikes and errup- 
tions of production, answers, “We will win.’ 

Anc so, on Labor Day, labor is too busy to 
lay off. Which makes this the greatest of the 
days dedicated to labor—the day pledged to 








the future of humanity, 
LABOR DAY 
(By D. E. Nickerson, executive secretary, 
Oregon State Federation of Labor) 

Members of American Federation of Labor 
unions in almost every defe1 industry are 
wor} on the Labor Day. Ordinarily, they 
would hate to give up their holiday. Today, 
they work willing! ‘here is a war to be 
won. age or Bae win cit. We 
not only it we t to get the 
war over ¥ “ith, reason | stay 
on the job tod I f on 
the job until tt ked 

More eloquent than word the 1 ge 
which organized lab in O1 and to ¢ 
large extent throughout the Natio1 sd 
incr 3 on this Labor Day. Labor Ore- 
gon’s defense indust is on t job t ay 
Instead. ‘of oratory, labor is delivering th 
sinews of war. This is but a continuation of 
the policy Oregon labor ad pted and has con- 





tinued since before Pear and even 
before that tim Not a , day, not on hour, 
has been lost in an Oregon war industry by 
American Federation of Lab members be- 


cause 
press 


+ 
pute 


of labor disp 
more than that, 


No rhetoric 


It 


is 


Ss 
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Oregon 
eagerly engaged in 
This 


productio 


oY 
ail 


Cc 


fro 
aa 


team we 
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ce 
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stone and granite workers union. 


(By Ralph Peoples, secret: treasi 
gon State Industrial Uni C.1 
So far as we of the Congre In 
Organizations are concerned, feel 
very things our organization inds 
at stake in this war r 1 
a good full share of th on wh 
there,” also doing the ! i Ww 
it is up to us to do everythi: 
make sure that they are su} j 
thing that it takes to keep the 
do not, under any circums ’ 
give up the advante s ¥ ! k 
to gain by living in a free coun w 
] the right to organiz I 
t y a € 
x h ¢ 
ing € 
pl 
b S ne 
aoing t z € 
coun nat our fellows 
figh for 
rn we? 
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From 


the treacherous onslaught of Hitler 
she took ref in England, following the 
advice of her Cabinet. In the dark days of 
the overthrow of her kingdom and her em- 
pire we have come to know her. We have 
been privileged to hear her voice. Her tran- 
Guil courage has never abated. Americans 
honor her and her subjects, whether they 
are enduring hardship and oppression with 
stout hearts in the home country or in the 
vast island possessions they have lost for a 
time; whether they are fighting in the forces 
of the United Nations or sailing on the sub- 
marine-infested seas or exiles here or other- 
where. The Dutch have played a great and 
heroic part on the world’s stage. They have 
been trained of old in calamity and resist- 
ance. They will hold out till the hour of 
victory. 

In this persistence they can only gain by 
the example their Queen has set. A symbol 
who is also an admirable person in her own 
right, she is a rallying point for freedom. 

















The Late Andrew J. Hickey 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my sad duty to announce to the 
House the passing of the late Honorable 
Andrew J. Hickey, of La Porte,Ind. Mr. 
Hickey was first elected to Congress dur- 
ing the World War in the election of No- 
vember 1918, and served with distinction 
in the House of Representatives for six 
successive terms, being succeeded in 1930 
by my immediate predecessor, Hon. Sam- 
uel B. Pettengill. 

Mr. Hickey passed away on the 20th 
of August, during the congressional re- 
His passing was quite sudden. It 
occurred during an automobile trip 
through New York State. Mr. Hickey 
was well known and loved for the yeoman 
service he performed for the people of 
the old Thirteenth District of Indiana 
and especially for the fine work he did for 


cess. 











the veterans of the first World War. He 
Was an outstanding American. His 
passing is a distinct loss to Indiana and 
to the Nation. 
The Sad Saga of Rubber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
der leave to extend my re- 
REcorD, I include the follow- 
by Mark Sullivan: 
Our NEGLIGEN 
(By Mar! 
TE SAD R 
- e¢ rubber s y fre € ng 
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is the latest development, the report of the 
Baruch committee, and the apparent promise 
of early action on the report. But even the 
Baruch report is only cheering under one 
condition—provided it inaugurates a sweep- 
ing change in the spirit in which our whole 
management of the war is conducted. 

Our deprivation of rubber is as great a 
disaster—in the sheer military sense—as 
Pearl Harbor. Of the two, the former is the 
more humiliating. Our disaster at Pearl 
Harbor was due to sudden surprise by the 
enemy. Our lack of rubber is due to our 
own unforgivable negligence, prolonged over 
many months. 

I find myself saying “we” and “our.” I 
think I do this in some vague reluctance to 
place so tragic a blame on individuals. But 
it is not a thing that all of us were responsi- 
ble for. The responsibility was on the per- 
sons conducting our Government. 

Go back to the beginning. We knew we 
were likely to have war with Japan. In 
August 1941, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill talked about it, how soon 
it would come. Mr. Roosevelt said to Mr. 
Churchill, “I think I can baby them (the 
Japanese) along for 3 months.” Three 
months later, Nevember 26, 1941, we sent a 
note to Japan which, while not formally an 
ultimatum, had, in the circumstances, the 
spirit of one. We knew that our note, cou- 
pled with the circumstances, was likely to 
bring war. Our naval vessels in the Pacific 
were warned that war was likely. 

That note was, in the circumstances, called 
for; it was proper to send—some time. But it 
ought never to have been sent until after 
we had satisfied ourselves about our rubber 
supply. We ought to have been absolutely 
certain of one of two things—either that we 
could beat Japan quickly, or that we were 
prepared about rubber. Since we could not 
be sure of the former, we ought to have made 
sure of the latter. As an absolute necessity, 
preliminary to war with Japan, we ought 
either to have accumulated a several years’ 
supply of natural rubber, or to have had syn- 
thetic rubber factories ready to operate at the 
touch of a button. Failure to do either will 
stand as one of the gravest negligences in 
history. 

Even after December 7, after we were at 
war with Japan, we still did not act. We 
ought to have been busy about synthetic rub- 
ber on December 8. For weeks we continued 
negligent. The reason was perhaps the same 
that led us into negligence before. We relied 
upon “maybe.” We thought that Japan 
could not take Malaya from Britain, or the 
East Indies from the Dutch. That was one 
of the most disastrous military misjudgments 
in history. When Japan took both, when 
Japan had possession of the source of 95 per- 
cent of our rubber we had to admit the mis- 
jucgment. 

When the appalling condition was realized, 


there followed a period of finger-pointing, 
more or less mutual, at and among individ- 
uals in the administration. From them, there 


ing of blame to varicus 
s, some outside the coun- 
try. There were vague charges that some 
British and Dutch owners of rubber planta- 
tions had been unwilling to sell us an ample 
supply; that other foreign interests were un- 
Willing to see us build up a synthetic rubber 
industry. It was charged that American cor- 
porations were to blame, because of patents 
they owned, or because of memberships they 


was attempted shi 
persons or interest 


had in international cartels 

As if that sort of excuse mattered. There 
was but one thing that mattered, really. We 
ought to have had rubber To get rubber 


was the responsibility of the administration. 
The rubber was not got 

Even after the disaster was publicly real- 
ized, there was a disposition to minimize it— 


partly because the magnitude was too great 
to be readily gras 
natural reluctance 


calamity. C 


from 
devastating a 
were 


ped; partly, perhaps, 
to admit sc 
ontradictory statements 
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made about essential figures—how much rub- 
ber we had on hand, how much was needed, 
how much could be reclaimed from old rub- 
ber. President Roosevelt at one press con- 
ference implied there would be no serious 
deprivation; at another, said he did not know 
the facts and was unable to find out. 

But it was clear that whatever the facts, 
they were very grim. There followed weeks 
of controversy about how to make synthetic 
rubber, whether from petroleum or from alco- 
hol, with charges and countercharges of bias 
on the part of persons in the administration. 

All that consumed the spring and early 
summer. It ended with passage by Congress 
of an act taking the rubber situation out of 
the hands of the persons whom President 
Roosevelt had appointed and setting up an- 
other authority. This President Roosevelt 
wanted to veto, with some reason, for it was 
not sound administrative practice. To justify 
his veto he at the same time set up the 
Baruch committee to get the facts and make 
recommendations. By that, we were at last 
on the right track. But that was the first 
week in August, 8 months after Pearl Harbor. 
(The quotation of President Roosevelt’s 
words above is from How War Came, by 
Messrs. Lindley and Davis.) 





The Fighting Spirit of a Queen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 9, 1942, relating to the recent 
visit of Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, 
of the Netherlands: 

THE FIGHTING SPIRIT OF A QUEEN 


The American people have sensed in Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands a combina- 
tion of common sense, shrewdness, and wis- 
dom that rank her as a person of distinction 
in her own right. We know only too well how 
often the heads of royal houses have had a 
one-sided training. Their lives have been s0 
full of pageantry that they have had little 
sense of realism. They have been so depend- 
ent on others that they have had little oc- 
casion to develop their own individualities. 

Queen Wilhelmina, although very much of 
an individualist, and known for her forth- 
right views, has never in any sense ruled as a 
personal monarch. But she has been a Queen 
whose advice and opinions have been sought 
and welcomed by her own constitutional ad- 
ministrators. A fine intelligence, backed by 
the determination and tenacity traditionally 
associated with her people, have made her a 
power in world affairs in her own name. She 
knows in intimate detail the fate that awaits 
the world if Germany wins. This is why in 
her address to Congress on Thursday she 
called for “resistance, resistance until the 
very end, resistance in every practicable shape 
or form” on the part of all the United Na- 
tions. In the days that lie ahead this advice 
will have to be often repeated. 

The fact that Queen Wilhelmina is not the 
first Dutch ruler to see an all-powerful enemy 
apparently irremovably entrenched in the 
Netherlands is, of course, in itself an element 
of encouragement. The Dutch have previous- 
ly driven out invaders in the face of over- 
whelming odds. They will do it again. And 
they will do it because the fighting spirit 
which their present Queen displays is in every 
Hollander worthy of the name, 








Navy Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a radio ad- 
dress which I made at Duluth, Minn., on 
October 27, 1938: 


Fellow Americans, the Naval Reserve of this 
section has honored me with the privilege 
tonight of talking to you about Navy Day, 
which is observed each year throughout the 
United States. The birthday of Theodore 
toosevelt has been selected for the observance 
of Navy Day, because that great man recog- 
nized that the Navy was of leading importance 
in maintaining peace and in protecting the 
United States in its dealings with foreign 
powers was born 80 years ago, and 
I need not tell you of his great record of pu 
lic service to our country. The fact that his 
birthday has been selected as Navy Day speaks 
for itself as to the recognition of the services 
of this great patriot. 

Now, the Naval Reserve is composed of 
American citizens, people who live in our 
community, your friends, your neighbors, and 
some of them your relatives. So, in part 
tonight, what I say has a local significance 
because the Naval Reserve, which is a part 
of the United States Navy, is a home institu- 
tion, and I am sure that I share with this 
audience tonight in the that we 
are proud of our Navy and of our own Naval 
Reserve. 

In 1922, the first Navy Day program was 
held. Several times during the past years I 
have been privileged to speak for the Naval 
Reserve on this occasion and to convey a 
message to the radio audience in regard to 
the United States Navy. 

Gladly I pay tribute to the young men who 
compose our Naval Reserve, and to the of- 
ficers and men everywhere who compose our 
Navy. I hope, in the few minutes that I 
talk to you, that the Navy is entitled to our 
whole-hearted support and commendation 
It is our duty to study is needs and support 
its program. 

Today, we need our Navy more than ever 
before. If you doubt what I say, listen to 
these words, spoken yesterday by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The Associated Press 
October 26 quotes him as foliows: 

Speaking by radio from the oval room of 
the White House in conn n with 
New York Herald Tribune’s forum on current 
affairs, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“And we affirm our faith that whatever 
choice of way of life a people that 
choice must not threaten the world with the 
disaster of war. 

“The impact of such a disaster cannot be 
confined. It releases a flood-tide of evil emo- 
tions fatal to civilized living. That state- 
ment applies not to the Western Hemisphere 
alone, but to the whole of Europe, and Asia, 
and Africa, and the islands of the seas.” 

The Associated Press dispatch then goes on 
to say: 

“President Roosevelt declared that until 


foreign nations give the United States some- 


Te 





sentiment 


on 


nti he 
ctic the 


makes, 











thing more than mere verbal surances tha 
they desire disa it—until disarmament 
discussions are ¢ lly tec this coun- 
try—the United Stat must arm to meet 

‘ 


with success any application of force agains 
us.” 

There is more to this Associated Press ar- 
ticle, but I think I id enough of it 


have 








to have you share with me the thought that 
such a declaration from the President of these 
United States requires a Navy and an ade- 
quate defense program to back up his chal- 
lenge, for without a Navy such utterances 
would become merely a joke. The thought 
will bear repetition that an adequate Navy 
is the best guaranty of peace. Are you ask- 
ing yourselves the questions tonight, my 
friends, in view of the President’s address to 
foreign countries, that I am asking myself? 
Namely, what is the size of our Navy? How 
many men are in it? How does it compare 
with the navies of other countries? Is the 
naval program of this country adequate for 
defense purposes? What is Congress doing 
about it? Is money and material being sup- 
plied for the Navy as we would like? These 
are a few of the many questions in which we 
ought to be interested. Does some fo 


reicon 





reign 
nation desire the Philippines? What are we 
going to do about it? How will such action 
affect our welfare? 

Does some foreign country desire to enter 
South America, and annex territory there? 


What effect will it have on the people of the 
United States? How are we going back 
up the executive branch of our Government 
when an application of directed 


to 


force is 


against us? We will either back up such & 
program with an adequate Navy, or we will 





not meet the situation at all. A weak Navy 
backs up nothing and accomplishes nothing. 





I think no level-headed person will dispute 
the statement that the Navy is the first line 
of defense, and we, therefore, ought to have 
a strong line of defense, for a weak line is 
no line at all. 

The world is face to face today, my friends, 
with more difficult problems than it has 
ever had before. Europe is an armed camp 
War is going on in Spain. War 
on in the Orient. Misunderstandings, whi 
tax the best thought of the statesmen of 
the world, are everywhere prevalent in coun- 
tries that are supposed to be at peace. Men 
are constantly on the march, armed and 
equipped for war, in those countries and in 
nearly every country across the ocean. We 
do not know when their policies will directly 
affect the welfare of the United States. The 
weifare of our country requires that we re- 


y 


is going 
wh 














examine our old views on the Navy, if we 
have any views. Let us bring those views 
up to date. If we have no views, let us ac- 


quire some. 
There are some peo} this 
have, in the past, not approached we 
lems from the standpoint of what is good for 
he United States. It is now time that we 
give thought those problems from that 
standpoint. One world problem is a dis- 
armament problem. It affects 
Shall we consider disarmament and the Navy 
from the point of view of what 


dif in 


land who 
rid prob- 


to 





Europe, or from the point of view of wha 
is good for the United Stat > Js our at- 
titude influenced by an interna al view- 
point or by a national viewpoint? Thir 

over the armament question, and the naval 
questions, my friends, in the light of the 





sident 


address of the Pre t of the United States, 
made last night, and to which I have referred 


If you are in sympathy with his aims and 
ideals in world affairs, then there is but one 
answer to the question of a navy. That 
answer calls for loyalty to the Navy and t 


Executive of the 
America does, 
tly strike the Ameri- 


the program of the Chief 
United States. Facing, 


world problems that diré 


as 





can people, the signific of a navy, and 
a naval program that will meet any emer- 
gency, becomes plain to all. Those who dis- 
agree have, in my opinion, a politicai philos- 
ophy that is not American 

Now do not misunderstand me. I am 
against war. Soare you. I believe in peace. 
So do you. I want to see everything dons 
that will keep the United States out of war 
So do you. In our diplomatic intercou 





with foreign countries, I hope we 
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fairly with them and that those foreign coun- 
tries will deal fairly with the United States 
So do you. I want this country L gor 
neighbor to other countries, ar 
aggressor. So do you 

But suppose other 
fairly, and suppose they bec 
sor. I want the United Stat« 
honor. So do you. How are we going to do 
it? We are going to do it in part with 
adequate navy 


countries do not act 


ne » noo ‘ 





Yes, my friends, an adequate Navy will 
cause foreign powers, before carrying On a 


war of aggressicn against the United S tes, 


to think long and carefully. In f ! 
a Navy will prevent them f 1 carrying 
out any such 


purposes. The Navy is our 
guarantee of peace. 
I take pleasure in thinking of the Navy in 








terms of the duty we owe the American 
flag and American institutions. §& peo- 
ple do not like the American fieag. Th 
like one of another color, either pink r 
red. We hear plenty of discussion about tl 
“isms” of foreign countrie rhere 
some who would like to have tl foreicr 
doctrines adopted in Americ: 1 ti 





“isms” across the water, I see nothing t 
will be of benefit to our Government or to 
our country. I think they are destructive of 
a free country, and I do not wan 
brought here. And neither do you 

It is time for the citizens of this coun- 


































try to value and appreciate their opportt - 
ties under a free government ! er na- 
tive born, or naturalized, we all have equ 
rights under the law. We have a vern- 
ment of ! and not of men Rigl of a 
are safeguarded by a Constitution, and we 
should hold in high respect the traditions 
of Americanism, and give more attention to 
the definition of other isms that wv ] 
and destroy the foundations of iety and 
of a free government 
What has this to do with a Na J 
this—other foreign countries 1 t 
dared, force their political forms of vern- 
ment on our people. Lit rn , 3 
guarded or it will be lost Without ar - 
quate Navy, the thoug! I t be 
reality 
I have before me, my frier 
marks made by Lt. Bernard L. A 
Austin is a part of the United Stat N 
He is one of its officers. He kn s wh 
he speaks 
Discussing the critical perioc 
in which we live, and the ne f 
y our national ir Mi 4 
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“Today let us pause, in the 1 I 
this seemingly mad world, to consid 4 
tor which throughout history ha n fore- 
most in the determination of t! for 
misfortunes of nations, in } ods 
heaval and readjustment. Th 
power—a nation’s first line of defer 
As a matt fact, our N has 
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] ri nar in Chief. This man was 
Theodore Rocsevelt who, as President in 1902, 





di l American people in these words: 

“*There should be no halt in the work of 
build up the Navy, providing every year 
dditicnal fighting craft. We are a very rich 


in extent of territory and great 
n; a country, moreover, which 
y diminutive indeed when come 
any other first-class power. 
deliberately made our own certain 
es which demand the possession 

good 
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ty of peace. 
tion heeded this excellent ad- 
} have been spared the anguish 
st of the World War, for in the words 
President, George Wash- 








of great first 
igton: “To be prepared for war is one of 
he most effectual means of preserving peace.” 


We are fortunate, indeed to have men in 
the Navy with a broad outlook and clear 
it to conclude my remarks this 
\ ; adio audience, and to the 
friends of our Navy, by again quoting from 

t d tin’s fine treatise on Navy Day, 
gratulating the Navy upon having 
ink the thoughts of America and 
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men 

who ( e necessity and the importance 

of a first line of defense in order that de- 

mocracy tl untry may be preserved. 

Lieutenal Au speaks the language of 
Americans, when he says: 

oO i people from many lands. We 

f f various religious beliefs. We have 

many rich and many poor. But all love and 

‘ y ed nd peace. We are not un- 

f of 1e unhappy conditions which 

f many part f the world. Our hearts 

iC out to those who suffer the 

! f war in this age of so-called enlight- 

en! Ww earnestly tried by treaty 

I é ple promote peace among na- 

We |! e evel ne to war in the vain 

t war We fear no nation, nor 

e covet one inch of any nation’s soil. 

We reali that t United States falls short 

I pia, but we stand ready to defend 
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and Philippine Insurrection at their annual 
reunion, held in Laurelhurst Park, Portland, 
Oreg., August 16, 1942, commemorating the 
capture of Manila, P. I., in August 13, 1898, 
That in their opinion the Allied Nations 
should firmly insist upon the following: 
(a) Complete evacuation by Germany cf 
all the occupied countries under her control. 
(b) All German war factories, including 
plants for the manufacture of war planes, 
submarines, warships, cannons, small arms, 


machine guns, and ammunition, be totally 
destroyed. 
(c) German schools to be placed under 


control of the Allied Nations for many years. 

(ad) Allied garrisons to be maintained in 
all large German cities for many years, to 
enforce the terms of the peace treaty. 

(e) Complete destruction of all German 
war equipment, including warships, sub- 
marines, war planes, cannons, machine guns, 
small arms and ammunition, and tanks 

({) The German general staff to be abol- 
ished and prevented from reorganizing. 

(g) Germany to be divided into separate 
states, including Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Hanover, Wurttemberg, and others, and pre- 
vented from combining again into one na- 
tion, these separate states to be organized 
under supervision of the Allied Nations 

(h) The German to be under control 


press 


and supervision of the Allied Nations for 
many years. 

(i) German assemblies of all kinds to be 
strictly controlled by the Allied Nations for 


many years 
(j) Freedom of 
and maintained 


religion to be established 
rights of the Masonic fra- 


ternity and the Christian Science Church to 
be reestablished; and be it further 
Resolved, That in addition to the fore- 


going, Japan should be required to evacuate 
and relinquish al! control China, Man- 
churia, Korea, Formosa, the Philippines 
Indochina, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East 
Indies, Guam, Wake Island, the Aleutian Is- 


over 


lands, and all other islands which she has un- 
lawfully acquired; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Allied Nations should 


firmly insist upon for Japan all the demands 


made upon Germany in paragraphs (a), (b), 
(c), (ad), (e), (f), (g), (h), (i), and (j) as 
heretofore outlined, substituting the names 


Japan and Japanese where required and ex- 
cepting that it may not be necessary to divide 











Japan into separate states; and be it furthe1 
Resolved, That Italy should be required to 

undergo similar eatment as Japan; and be 
further 

Re lved, That the responsible eads of the 
Governments of Germany, Japan, and Ital 
and certai number their most im- 
porta iers, will | ried by military 
commissions of 1e A Natio1 and di 
I shec 
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Whereas the Second Oregon Volunteer In- 
fantry ASsociation, in addition to being a 
pioneer in this movement, have persistently 
continued in the advocacy of it and have 
urged the enactment of such laws in their 
annual reunions in 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941 by strong resolu- 
tions; and 

Whereas we have been joined in the advo- 
cacy of such laws in the intervening years by 
such powerful veterans’ organizations as the 
National Encampment of Spanish War Vet- 
erans and the national convention of the 
American Legion; and 

Whereas we are firmly convinced that only 
good can come from the enactment of such 
laws, but that, on the contrary, the result 
will be a solemn declaration to all the world 
that the war is the people's war, and is backed 
by the people to the full limit of their 
strength and resources: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Second Oregon Volun- 
teer Infantry Association, at its annual re- 
union in Laurelhurst Park, Portland, Oreg., 
this 16th day of August, 1942, again strongly 
reaffirm our endorsement of a universal con- 
scription law, and respectfully urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact such a 
law, without unnecessary delay, and we urge 
the President of the United States to endorse 
and approve such a law; and further 

vesolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to each member of the 
President’s Cabinet, to the Governor, Secre- 
tary of State and State Treasurer of Oregon, 
to each of the Senators and Members of the 
National Congress from Oregon, and to the 
Oregonian and Journal for publication. 
Percy WILLIS, 
President, 
RICHARD DEICH, 
Secretary. 





Cincinnati Takes the Lead in the Collection 
of Vital War Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Sepiember 14, 1942 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, Cincin- 
uati, Ohio, may well be proud of the im- 
pressive showing it has made in the 
collection of scrap materials vital to the 
prosecution of the war. 

In a survey recently 
Washington newspaper in the larger 
cities of the country, the Queen City took 
the lead in this all-important war effort. 
In its rubber collection Cincinnati made 
a record no other American city has 
been able to challenge. As a report of 
this survey, which fully sets forth the 
methods employed in Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County in achieving this dis- 


conducted by a 


tinction, may be helpful to other com- 
munities, I am making a part of these 
remarks the following article from the 


Washington Daily News of September 10, 
1942: 
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Apprehensive about the local effort, and 
wanting to find out how we were doing in 
comparison with what was being done else- 
where, the News, on August 20, addressed 
a letter to editors of all other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers and to a selected list of editors in 
other cities, asking for information on the 
subject. 

Replies showed that many editors in this 
cross-section of America were aware of the 
situation, knew scrap collection was bogged 
down or never had started properly, and were 
willing to do everything they could to give 
it a boost. 

WANT IT CARTED AWAY 

Experience in those cities seemed to indi- 
cate several things: 

1. People are more likely to part with their 
old household appliances, etc. which 
fall under the head of household scrap, if 
they can pile the stuff on sidewalks in front 
of their homes and have a truck stop for it. 

2. They don’t do so well when they're asked 
to take the stuff to a salvage depot. 

3. Brief, concentrated campaigns have been 
carried on in relatively few areas. 






MUCH HELP NEEDED 

4. Where either a brief or continuous cam- 
paign has been successful, it has been through 
the concerted efforts of large numbers of 
citizens. 

5. Among those investigated, one of the 
most impressive city showings is in Cincin- 
nati, where salvage is a steady and continuing 
drive which it is planne to carry through to 
the end of the war. Even the garbageman 
collects salvage. The drive doesn't stop there 
with the junkmen and charities, as is the case 
here. 

Volunteer, unpaid head is a 69-year-old 
businessman, Harold Nichols, of the Fox 
Paper Co., who was a Washington $1-a-year 
man in World War No. 1. 

Under Mr. Nichols’ chairmanship of the 
Hamilton County Waste Materials Conserva- 
tion Committee, the city and county reaped 
a scrap-iron harvest of 10,009,556 pounds in 
June of this year. If Washington collected at 
that rate, we would have 60,000,000 pounds 
by January 1, instead of the 34,000,000 6 
months’ quota set for us by War Production 
Board’s Salvage Divisicn. 

RECORD UNCHALLENGED 

The committee began functioning a few 
days after Pearl Harbor. It has worked on 
rubber, paper, tin cans, and scrap metal. Its 
rubber total of 17,750,000 pounds made a rec- 
ord which no other American city has been 
able to challenge 

The county was divided into zones for 
waste material collection by dealers and 
charity trucks. A central exchange was estab- 
lished for receiving phone calls from people 
who want to sell or give waste material 
Waste-material dealers and charit: 
tion agencies were brought together and the 
latter agreed to divide calls on a specified ter- 








ble-collec- 





ritory basis, instead of duplicating each 
others’ trip: Now each charity vehicle has a 
definite territory it covers on a definite day 


month, and no section of the county 


the central telephone exchange Calls 
! The caller is asked if 








lle } Xr 
ed this W 





he can t > the material to the nearest de I 
or eiving station, since hauling is 
t ttleneck; if not h nts to 
sel } he is given the name of the 
ne st approved waste-materials dealer in his 
sectiol If he wants to give it away, he gets 
the locations of charity stations and substa- 
tions in his section and routings by days of 
the week of charity trucks in that secti 
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collection days. Every school building is a 
collection depot for small lot 

When all other means of collection prove 
inadequate, the city, county, and Work Proj- 
ects Administration stand pledged to use their 
trucks. 

As a last resort, householders may put a 
few pounds of scrap in a cardboard contai 
or bag and send it away with the gar 
man. The city sorts this material and 
into circulation promptly. 

In addition to all kinds of publicity— 
newspaper, radio, moving picture, and 
a downtown store window di: 
ous waste materials side by side with 
products made from them, 130,000 circula: 
were distributed from house to house by 
Boy Scouts and the Red Cross Motor Corps 

Volunteers made n 
on executives of 1,240 





piay Ol Vari- 


war 


S 


persona 


: 
industrial plan 


ing: Are you cleaning out your waste ma- 
terial and will you continue to do so? Have 
you appointed someone in your organiza- 
tion to handle waste materials, including 
obsolete machinery for reclamation? What 
are you doing to make your employees waste 
conscious? Are you putting out special 
receptacles for waste materials in your plant? 


Waste material dealers were organized and 
made responsible for an accredited list from 
their number, to whom calls are referred. 

A survey showed approximate 
of scrap iron to the average farm 
districts, but on account of price 
tions, it took a patriotic gestur 
material dealers to get far 
lation. 





A committee on special large accumula- 
tions of scrap iron, such s abandoned 
bridges, buildings, and other ructures 


abandoned rails and underground pipe, e 
used imagination and ingenui 
source 

One industrial plant disgorged 17 carl 


of scrap iron. Practically 100 percent, all 





plants agreed to keep compl 1 con- 
tinuously “cleaned out.” 
And all this effort is going right on, f 


the duration, 





Welcoming Queen Wilhelmina 
EXTENSION OF 
OF 


RON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


PEMARTZTS 
Voss a Sis vse 


Wednesday, September 9, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec 

RD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald 
July 15, 1942, relating to the recent visit 
of Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, ol 
the Netherlands: 


Tribune of 


WELCOMING QUEEN WILHI 
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tremendous volume of cash 
2 the form of wages 


being paid out 
uld constitute 
‘rave inflationary threat, and we threw 
everything we had into the fight to provide 
wage controls comparable to price controls, 
but the opposition was too strong. The Na- 
tion may reap a whirlwind from Congress’ 
failure to provide for thi l 
(However, it was said this failu 
administration opposition. ) 
“Let it be said here and 
do not want inflationary prices, have not 
asked for inflationary prices, and submitted 
willingly to the law under which ceilings can 
be placed upon farm prices. Organized labor, 
however, refused to have wage control 
cluded in the price-control bill. If we have 
inflation, it will not start with farm prices.” 
That statement clears the record as to our 
stand on this issue. Now let us examine the 
facts to find out where the inflationary in- 
creases in national income ha come En- 
national income last year, according to 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
amounted to $92,397,000,000 9f this total, 
salaries amounted to more than 
or above sixty-four ns. The 
hare was a net income of $6,748,- 
00,000, or slightly less than 8 percent. Non- 
arm income increased t\ billions over 
revious year, and farm income increased 
y two billions. For this year, it is e 
mated that wages and sal will take 
jump to ly seventy- 

and farm 
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farmer, obeyins Fourth Com- 

“Six days shalt thou labor,” is 
working at least 70 hours a week, and many 
of them are working as much as 80 hours 
Grim necessity is forcing farmers to do this, 
for in many areas labor is simply no® avail- 
able for farm work 

The farmer is not complai 
ing long hours—he is cheerfully making total, 
all-out effort to do the biggest job that his 
country has ever asked him to do—but he 
does object to being charged with being 
mainly responsible for the threat of inflation 

On this issue, the record of the Farm Bu- 
reau is clear and unmistakable. From the 
beginning we have asked for Government 
controls to keep down the threat of inflation. 
Ne asked for control clear across the board, 
controls on farm prices, on industrial prices, 
and on all wages. Our most recent state- 
ment on the subject was approved by our 
board of directors only last week, a statement 
which I presented to President Roosevelt on 
September 3. In that statement, among 
other things, we said: 

“For the removal of inflationary 
from further rise in price levels, we 
mend and we urge immediate action 
Congress which extends full authority for 
the immediate application of ceilings on 
weges, industrial prices, and farm commodity 
prices at comparable levels and as a further 
safeguard the enactment of tax policies that 
would confine profits and incomes to a nor- 
mal basis. 

“Adequate prceduction, both in industry 
and agriculture, is the paramount need in 
this great emergency and an equitable bal- 
ance between prices and wages essential 
to the attainment of this objective. 

If these policies are put into effect, it is 
our belief that it will not be necessary to 
resort to further extreme Government con- 
trols and Government subsidies, either of 
which it is feared would result in the sccial 
ization of industry, labor, and agriculture 
and destroy our competitive system of free 
enterprise. Certainly such a democratic sys- 
tem must be protected at home while we are 
fighting to preserve the principles ‘of de- 
mocracy on the battlefronts of the world. 

“To the adoption and effective administra- 
tion of the policies set forth, we pledge th 
whole-hearted and unqualified support of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation.” 

That statement entirely consistent with 
every statement we have issued on the sub- 
ject in the past. We are strongly convinced 
that in this em¢ the i sts of the 
Nation will be best d by Congress out- 
lining ry controls 
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stand Thursday on the rostrum of the United 
States Senate to address America’s lawmakers. 

“Inside occupied territory and outside, the 
fight goes on,” she reassured the American 


people. And it is no secret that after 2 years 
of occupation the Nazis feel less secure than 
ever in the country they had thought would 
readily become part of their colonization 
scheme. Quietly, persistently, doggedly, the 
people of the Lowlands have so hamstrung 


the plans of the invaders that the chaos in 
Holland is such as has never been known 
before. Yet the Dutch underground move- 
ment is weil organized—so well organized 
that the German commander now threatens 


streets in case of an invasion. 
It has become quite apparent that arch- 
flattery cannot cajole nor ruthlessness con- 


quer this sturdy nation. From the East 
Indies to the West, incidents accumulate to 
prove their motto remains “No surrender.” 


And from Batavia to Rotterdam Queen Wil- 
helmina’s words spoken from Washington 


will be found strengthening and supporting 
individuals in their determined fight for 
democracy. Support is felt, too, in her mes- 





sage that “liberty is forever young and strong 
and invincible.” The United States is proud 
to be united by friendship and its war 
effort with this brave people. 


in 





Baruch Committee Is Commended for Its 
Forthright Report to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R: 
orD, I include the following letter 
Bernard Baruch: 





SEPTEMEER 14, 1942. 
Hon. B. M. Barucnu, 
Chairman, President’ 
Com? 
Washington, D.C, 
Drar Mr. BARUcH: You and your 


Rubber 





are to be 1ended for the forthright re- 
port that you have given to the American 
peop] 

There are certain recommendations which 














might be considered severe, but the findings 
of your group are sound. There is every 
reason to believe that practically all of the 
Amer n peopl respond to the program 
which you have candidly and courage 
set forth 

The task which you undertook was tre- 
mendous. You have acted with promptness 
and yet with a rough knowledge and 
unde ding «¢ V we must ¢ now to 
cope with an alarming situati ( Z 
with our use of rubber and it i to a 
nation at wat 

I am particularly gratified at the report 
which I have read carefully and e with 
in practically all of its parts, because you 


nd D 


and 
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37 


brought to realize their responsibility on the 
home front. The direct approach the 
proper method. You have gone straight to 
the desired end. 

Most sincerely, 


1S 


JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 





Statement of the National Grange on Con- 
trol of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include excerpts from a statement by the 
National Grange, through its national 
master, Mr. Albert S. Goss, on the control 
of inflation. I much regret that the en- 
tire statement cannot be included but 
limitation of extensions in the RerEcorp 
prevent. It is to be hoped that Members 
will take occasion to secure copies of the 
original statement and make a detailed 
study of this timely comment On a press- 
ing national problem. 
STATEMENT BY Mr. ALBERT S. Goss 

MASTER OF THE GRANGE 


NATIONAL 


The Grange is in entire sympathy with the 
effort to control inflation but believes that 
the most direct preventative of inflation lies 
in ample production and cannot support a 
price program which will strangle production 


The Grange has always advocated the use 
of parity, but has demanded a just parity 


which would include labor costs. It has never 
liked the 110 percent of parity provision of 
the present law, but believes an equitable 
parity formula should be adopted before the 
present law is changed. 

The Grange believes that if a cx 
gram i 
control 


ntrol pro- 
adopted, all should be brought under 
If a complete rule is adopted for 











controlling agriculture by law, labor, salaries 
and other uncontrolled items shot also be 
brought under control by law, and not left 
to indefinite promise 
* ae > * 

The Grange ha e! rtained doubts 
about the practi f stoppil nflation 
by the imposition of price ceilings one 
It has been tried many tim by 1 ly na- 
tions during 2,000 year , and so far 


the past 


as we have been able to learn has never 








worked out successf The inev re- 
sult has been t j n. ¢ , 
further shortage tu i l 
chaos, in hich tt I d i 
the poor perished I y 
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We 


feel some serious mist 





made, the results of which now thre 
the break-down of ur ¥ 
gram. If it were pt ble, W 


recommend that we go back and makes 














start on a thoroughly sound b H 
such a course pr l 
controls whicl ul h 
be abandoned Lig dé 
price increase Id ¢ mn 
crease the difficulties of bringing p 
under control. If it is felt be to pre 
the controls now in effect, we i 
a policy of adjustment designe ( é 
such controls to a scund and worka 
step by step, with as little delay as | 
With this thought in we ré 
present the following 1 nend I 
of which might be open to ques f 
sidered by themselves, but which \ b 
are necessary steps to save a tott 
unsound system eventually establ 
on a sound basis 

1. Keep preduction up to the h 
ticable level. 

2. Use surplus income to hel; 


~ and to maintain product 
3. Extend the present price ceiling 
I I 


cover everything temporarily includi1 
wages, subject to adjustments of inequitie 

4. Recognize the fect that there will b 
some increased cost due t atior 
caused by the war and that it will be nece 


sary for all to accept somewhat wer stand 


ards of living as these costs increase 
consumer’s goods become scarce but F 
upon holding these increased costs to a m 
imum through control of profiteerin 





5. Abandon the idea that all increased 
ing costs must be accompanied by 
income in an effort protect ct 
from feeling the economic effe 

6. Permit neces y price adjusti 
or down, where profits are excessive o1 
costs threaten product p! 
distribution. 

7. Permit adjustment yf 


where 
It has 


wages injustice or inequity 


been estimated 


shown 





be done without increasing th ! 
level more than 114 percent 
8. Provide for comprehensive rese 























the question of a p! 
mining that portion of 
whicl uld in justice go to ind I 
and agriculture 
9. Pending the result < u 
upon which new parity f 
based, mé two change e | 
parity formula d ne 
inequities 
A. Include fart ibor ir 
of ite whit farmers bu 
B letermining parity | 
vic ( imoc es, use uj 
basis é prices } ( 
vO 
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} convenience will always be unpopular. Ceil- income to bear 
st supplies ings on rationed commodities placed at levels this is done inflation is on its w 
» sufficient to encourage production may he However, we do not advocate abandoning 
necessary to prevent profiteering. In our ef- what hes been done, although our start has 
forts to avoid inflation, we should not o been bad. We favor gradually bringing con- 
look the fact that part of the y lem is mak trols onto a sound basis. This means chang- 
hort supplies go aroun ig al ing the present ceilings up or down, based on 
g down surplus incom hre h texts sound principles when investigation indi- 
direct meal while mpen ry | cates the circumstances warrant a change. 
ack the prob reducing the There are only three courses to pursue: 
1, Adjust ceilings up or down as conditions 
USE SURPLUS INCOME warrent. This will prov de enougt flexibility 
to make a control program workable 
2. Hold ceilings intact with no adjustments 
If costs go up, such a rigid program woulc 
strangle production and defeat its purpose 
3. Hold ceilings intact and meet inequities 
or rising c thr *h payment of S 
dies. We believe this » defeats the 


for reasons discussed later under the 


Ms ior our- 
protect our 
from any chaotic 
would accompany 


} sury 5 income is < 
eventing prices f inflation. If used for 
ory levels. In f helping to pay for the 


Subsidies 
WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 
Just as farm price 
given level without 
10t be froz 


increases 
demanc ‘ > of » . granted subjec at payment and subject 
al form cle Senate tie Se ae" “ ; yp fillment when it is demon- 
tu ely, ; fare ' ae A aoe age Lt T, tratec tl c ncrease is within statu- 
l ae acai ail Ce ee eek cee : sound ; ; is all feasible. The chief 

ie ealalale total increase be 
a that no effor 
made t increase neral come to meet 
in order id loweri iving standards 
ased pl ion c : ye met, but 


1g which 

I consumers 
t (when profi- 
ng income is 

if we are to 
enough to 


I 
attempt protect the ¢f ral public 
P tl 1avoidable in- 


creasec rath economy 


lati tself 


out creating the inflation 


ple must RESEARCH ON PARITY NEEDED 
ny attempt 1431 1 . 
ne . While parity has been considerec 
esi9 nnection witl arm cl , it should be 
a s yorne ir h l 
complicate ‘od } n between ; eroun 
grou} 
with justice a1 


ssible 


the objec- 


irchasin 


1 produc- 
lis Whole 





























































































Everyone admits that the present formula 
for determining parity produces indefensible 
results. It has proved so impossible in oper- 
ation that Congress was forced to provide for 
comparable prices when the results became so 
terrible as to be ridiculous. Of course, Con- 
gress could not define such a situation and 
had to leave it to someone’s judgment. This 
results in inaction unless injustice becomes 
unbearable. It leads to logrolling between 
groups resulting in constant pressure for 
change and constant resistance against 
change, so that we have no just formula at 
any time. 

Efforts to work out a just formula based 
on certain definite principles have thus far 
failed because there are always a few crops 
which show up at a severe disadvantage, 
causing too much opposition to make a 
change possible. It is our contention that if 
we find the proper principles, there need be 
no injustice, and that, although contention 
will surely occur, we should realize that it 
must be expected and must be overcome if 
and when we know we are right. 

The problem is to find the right principles 
We believe a mistake has been made in trying 
to treat a complicated situation by one sim- 
ple rule, which does not meet the complexi- 
ties and cannot work. We have approached 
the problem from the standpoint of develop- 
ing two or three sound basic principles; then, 
if it develops that there exist some excep- 
tional cases to which these principles do not 
apply with full justice, find out the cause 
and modify or supplement the principles to 
to cover the causes. 

It helped us in developing what we 
believe are sound principles to analyze the 
present formula and determine why it pro- 
duces such weird results as to justify the 
charge that it is unworkable. 

It should be borne in mind that no form- 
ula based on averages can do complete jus- 
tice to all crops at all times. Seasonal vari- 
ations, local transportation conditions, local 
labor cond , and similar items prevent it. 
Modifications will be necessary and shculd be 
made 


has 





itlons 





possible to meet such conditions as 
necessity demands, but we can develop a 
formula which will insure approximate jus- 
tice. 

There are four things wrong with our pres- 
ent parity formula which make it impossible 
to carry out the purpose sougnt: 

. The base pericd is unjust. 

2. It 3 bsolete 

3. P e is not an accurate measure, 

4. Fa r is omitted from the items 
the farm 

* * . * ~ 
We e opp d to putting off the day of 


1e use of subsidies for 














1. S ( which meet increased costs in 
ordet ) spare any segment of our society 
from fee he economic effects of war are 
unjus to future generations. We should 
pay the cost as we go as far as we are able 
ind far as the dislocations of a war econ- 
omy will permit. Taxation alone cannot | 
elied on, for no tax has ever been devised 
which falls equitably on all. 

2. Subsidies ¢ inflationary. They create 
greater spending power and at the same time 
impair production by destroying initiati 
The wl rece subsidies do not strive to 
produce to the same extent as th: whose 
ine me depends on their own effor Re- 
duced output creates shortage, one of the 

eate Cal f inflation. 

3 bsic ead 

mie ar i t ” 
tic ! ecause the 

defi Th 1 
deb C Vv « t 
a> Y t i retir 
reau a el Ww debt rises 
LO a pK € ire I h an well 
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be levied and increased debt is not reflected 
in any increase in taxes, the increase in debt 
is no longer deflationary but, on the other 
hand, becomes a dangerous threat of infla- 
tion. The history of the world shows that 
over-burdensome debt has been wiped out 
either through outright repudiation or 
through partial repudiation by inflation. 

Our national debt has become so vast that 
it has passed out of the deflationary stage 
and is a constant threat of inflation. Any 
subsidies which must be paid from an empty 
treasury by means of more borrowing thus 
add enormously to the threat of inflation. 

4. Subsidies conceal costs and delay or de- 
feat efforts to correct excessive expenditure. 

5. Subsidies promote inefficiency. 

6. Subsidies open the way for 
abuse. 

7. Subsidies make everyone pay 
benefits enjoyed by the few. 

8. Subsidies when once used are very hard 
to get rid of. They become issues in political 
campaigns and men are elected to office on 
the pledge of their continuance. 

9. Subsidies destroy initiative and under- 
mine character. They are not the means of 
building an independent, self-reliant people 

10. Subsidies are an expedient way of dodg- 
ing a hard or disagreeable issue. They are a 
means of evading fundamental corrections in 


political 


for the 


an unbalanced economy. 

11. Subsidies are a means of building and 
maintaining a strongly centralized govern- 
ment and they lead to dictatorship. 

SUBSIDIES AS A LAST RESORT 
Every means should be employed to avoid 


the use of subsidies. If emergencies arise 
under which they become necessary, let them 
be applied at the point of processing or 
distribution where profits and prices can be 
kept under control. They should be limited 
to an amount absolutely necessary to avoid 
a collapse in the productive and distributive 
machinery of our economy, and then only 
after all other means have failed. 


ny 


POST-WAR ADJUSTMENTS 


whien 


No one can foresee all the problems 


will follow the war. It is to be hoped that 
we may find ways to maintain a high na- 
tional income so distributed that it will be 
used to consume the product of a highly 


productive economy. Adjustments 
cultural production will be necessary, 


in agri- 


extend- 











ing over a considerable period. If we allow 
the surplus production which farmers are 
developing for our needs to destroy farm 
markets and thus destroy the spending 
power of over a third of the Nation, we will 
suffer a collapse worse than that which fol- 
lowed the last war. Some definite plan for 
a floor under farm prices at an equitable 
level must be devised. We hope we may be 
able to define that level by a new and 
equitable parity formula We also 1OW 
we should be working out means for maki 
the floor effective. 

he Queen’s Speech 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
I 
RON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 
Mr. BLOOM fr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the 


2ECORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis (Ind.) News of 
7, 1942, relating to the recent 


Aug xUSt 
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visit of Her Majesty, 
of the Netherlands: 
THE QUEEN 
A forthright queen spoke forthright word 
before the United States Congress 
Wilhelmina is beloved in her native Holland 
because she, like all true Hollanders, loves 
freedom. “Seeing this great democratic 
sembly,” said the queen, who was the first 
woman sovereign ever to appear officially be 
fore Congress, “renewing itself at regular in- 
tervals and meeting under self- made rule 
of law, seems to me a sure guaranty th 
liberty is forever young and strong and ir 
vincible, whereas the autocrat, incapable 
rejuvenating himself, is every day nearer to 
his end, his regime doomed to die with him 
The queen then graciously added, ‘““Where 
and what would the world be today were i 
not for the United States of America? My 
people everywhere feel as I do, those 9,000,000 
of my compatriots in Europe and the som« 
70,000,000 in Asia and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Imagine what it means for 
loving country to be in bondage.” She then 
pledged: “Resistance, resistance unt 
end, resistance in every practicable shape 
form. If in the material sense my peo} 
have been ruined by the enemy, their spirit 
grows with their hardships. Democracy 


Queen Wilhelmina 
‘'S SPEECH 


yesterday. 


iberty- 


our most precious heritage. We canr 
breathe in the sullen atmosphere of desp 
rule.” 

Queen Wilhelmina traced the develoy t 
of free institutions and the guarant 


freedom, which has paralleled their 
into being in the United St: id E 
linked Holland's milita 





She proudly litary per- 
formances with those of kindred United Na- 
tions, and well she might, for the w 1 
will always remember the heroisn 


Dutch, not 
the Pacific. 
Holland’s honest peace aim 
ocatingly and See ies pres 
have adhered to the Atlantic 
our lend-lease agreement I 
States points the way to wise 
economic planning. We want 
does not belong to us. We 
our place as an in en nation, and we 
accept the responsibilities resulting fr 
that situation. Above all, we want to s 
suitable measures taken in order that ] 


only in their homeland | 








want to resum 


forth no nation may think it can, with im- 
punity, break its pledged word or c 
others. United we stand, and united we will 


achieve victory.’ 





Text of Platform Adopted by Illinois 
Democrats at State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATE 


F ILLIN‘ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Monday, September 


Mr. SABATH. 
rybody who 


weliare 


Mr. Speaker, I f 
has a 
of 
strengthen our position to enabl 

ccomplish the early defeat of the 
are trying to destroy us should 

tatement of the I 
tion of the 
harmony sl 
of the 


naemory 





iould } 
Tt 


Union. 





therefore gives me 
pleasure to insert in the } D 
the leave granted me the } fc 
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rreat convention as 1. Weaken the resolve of the American peo- The studied and deliberate failure of 
re expression of thz ple to make every sacrifice required by our Republican State platform to mention 
‘ country’s war need: Commander in Chief or to give him 
2. Lessen the faith of our men in the slightest assurance of cooperation in 
: : ; armed forces, in the factories, the mines, the superhuman tasks is a betrayal of 
ill be adopted and car- | felds, or the homes, in the supreme right- | American concept of patriotic duty. It 
verywhere so that the hands of eousness of our cause; Geliberate alliance with the unreformed ol 
nder in Chief may be upheld | 3. Hinder the attainment of maximum pro- structionists of the present day and an en- 
thened to enable him to con- | duction in the field or factory; couragement of the American Fascists, the 
at task to eff an . Seek undue personal profit out of the conscious and unconscious tools of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirchito. 
tly or indirectly seek to create dis- WILLKIE’S SERVICES TO COUNTRY COMME 
ong our people on a racial, religious, We commend the lofty position upon which 
f any other basis Wendell Willkie sta and the invaluable 


mic Sua is U 


inserting it in 


les and assurances 


democracy 


the obstructionists, the | services to the country which he is 
ea ; ers in the national Senate It evidences his appreciation of 
> on , and House of Representatives and all their | traditions of the people of th 
- pant rcs poniecerat whoever they may be or wher- States. We of Illinois take particular pride 
S spas OF: e- r they may be found. They ignored the | jn the fact that his unselfish patriotic sup- 
and most yhetic warnings of the Pr nt. lulled port of the Commander in Ch ef follows the 
ny into a false sense of security and hin- example of Stephe A. Douglas, who, it 
Gered and retarded every ort to prepare | sin l istressing days, tood whole- 
this country for the oncoming storm. sartedly by President Abraham Lincoln. 
BROOKS AND DAY ACCUSED—“PUT SELF ABOV The patriotic citizens of Illincis—Repub- 
COUNTRY” licans and Democrats alike—fes ¢ 
indignity heaped upon our 
authors of the Republican platform, 
brazenly asserts that the Republicans rejoice 
in the representation given them in Wash- 


ington by their Dlinois congressmen. This 


realiti 


t frighten us with predictions We the people of America—hated war. 
ons would be held during the Few of us knew the real dangers which con- 
pl f th fronted mankind. Our Representatives 
ek to alarm u fashington, Senator Scorr W. Lucas, Con 
iat we shall lose yressman RAYMOND S,. McKEOUGH and others, 


of the war S well as their Republican colleagues, Sen- 


ure ¢ 


embraces, among others, Senator C. WAYLAND 
: Brooks, Congressman StTEPHE! Day, and 

WayLanD Brooks, and Congressmen ongrt an Wrurram E. Srrarron. The 
STEPHEN A. Day, WILLIAM E. Stratton, and 


others, all know 


lehearted endorsement of Senator 
that unless we prepared to ecord, in every particular, concludes 
meet force with greater force, war was inevi- amezing declaration: “He ranks 
t Senator Lucas and Congressman Mc- with greatest of Illinois Senators.” ‘ 
KroucH, without any consideration of self, Shades of Lincoln and Grant, withhold 
chose to vote for all legislation aimed to se- your scorn from us! The hosts who revere 
cure the defense of their country and for your memories are mobilizing to renudiate 
every form of preparation to safeguard its | this defamation. We shall vindicate the 
peace and security, but the Brooks, Days, honor of your ‘great State 
and Strattons, and their kind, gambled with 
America’s destiny 

They knew that we should prepare 
know that Godless gangsters were bent upon 
the destruction of our civilization, but their 
minds were turned only to future elections. 
They aced self and party above country 
and safety in order to satisfy their political 
cravings, embarrass and obstruct the national 
administration. The consideration of the 
future happiness of American was postponed 
until after election day. 


HAIL RECORD OF LUCAS, M’KEOUGH, ADAMOWSKI 
They This “Republican represen tatic n in Wash- 
ington,” of whom the framers of the Repub- 
lican platform are so proud, does not repre- 
sent the upwards of 2,000,000 of Illinois citi- 
zens who voted for Wendell Willkie. On the 
contrary, they represent only that “handful 
of little men of little faith” and their con- 
federates here and elsewhere who have com- 
bined to obstruct and retard our Government 
at every step leading to a speedy and tri- 
i ahem sieaiRiians lant cabiatiieih ati umphant ending of the war. In the words 
Ce eee a ae ee of President Roosevelt: “They play petty poli- 
tal preparedness as outlined by the | tics in a world crisis. They fiddie with many 
in his plea to quarantine the ag- sour notes while civilization burns.” 
: ee a aeons 7 iene In contrast to records of these “representa- 
; ig, tiv in Washington” in whom the Repub- 
and of the aggre rs But for the lican politicians rejoice, we offer the records 
ructionists and their confederates, we of Scott W. Lucas, the senior Senator 
d have built up such powerful forces | y)\inois; of Congressman RAYMOND 
th which to meet the aggressors and would Krovucn, our candidate for Senatco 
) encouraged the free peoples of Europe United Stat 
with assurances of all-out aid that the Axis 
ts would not have dared venture upen 
ruthless course which drenched the 


h blood, sweat, and tears. 


s; of Benjamin S. Adamowski, 
cur candidate for Congressman at Large— 
records of devotion and loyalty to every Amer- 
ican interest which none dare challenge; rec- 
ords of constructive achievement in every 
field of their respective public endeavors. 
They have made outstanding contributions, 
in and out of Congress, toward the building 
up of national unity and of enthusiastic 
, Imi tat they | Sentiment for the most effective prosecution 
“the President was right and | 0f the war. They have publiciy taken theit 
office w it den | stand on the peace which is to follow vic- 
tory, which marks them as keen statesmen 
and humanitarians with unyielding faith in 
America’s great destiny—the destiny to pro- 
cure for mankind a just and enduring peace 
DEDICATE ILLINOIS TO CAUSE OF LIBERTY 


seek election t 
nmistakable <« 
r have 
confidenc 


riotic citizens ol 


We appeal to all the citizens of Illinois to 
join us in dedicating our State to the sacred 
) tasks before us is is ¢ te var. Eacl 
State Republican conve! n f h of us is a Idi¢ f 
1 they drafted tepublicans | us will be slave: ‘o serve the blessings of 
j liberty t 
stand ready ) 
ship will deter us 
We know how to live 
free wom l 
fend to the d 


) 


all 




















































































To all who have beloved ones in the service 
of our country we pledge ourselves and our 
candidates neither to swerve from nor falter 
in our determination that this war shall not 


have been fovght in vain, that out of the 
ruins and devastations there shall arise a 


world dedicated to preserve for all time peace, 
liberty, justice, and human dignity through 
demccracy. 

To the women of our State we send greet- 
ings and assurance of our pride in them. 
Instinctively they feel the gravity of the 
world situation and proudly they send their 
sons and husbands to defend our country. 
They are making their full contribution to 


the course which will lead to victory. In 
the home, in the factory, in the field, in 
every war effort at home and in the essential 


services behind the battle lines, they stand 
alongside the gallant manhood of the coun- 
try. Histcry will recognize the value of their 
amazing sacrifices. 


PARTY PLEDGED TO FIGHT UNTIL VICTORY IS WON 


To the liberty-loving people everywhere in 
the world we pledge ourselves and our can- 
dicates to oppose the making of any peace 
before the United Nations and the tem- 
porarily conquered peoples of the earth shall 
achieve complete victory over all their ene- 
mies and, further, that the peace which the 
armed strength of the United Nations shall 
soon procure shall be protected through 
some international agency sufficiently pow- 
erful to insure it perpetually. Confident 
that complete victory will crown our arms, 
we are unalterably committed to the proposi- 
ticn that the planning of such an agency 
should proceed at once. 

It should evolve during the progress of the 
war and to its ultimate establishment and 
future maintenance the United States should 
be a party, contributing its full and hon- 
orable share of responsibility. 

To our men in the service we pledge our- 
selves and our candidates to toil in their be- 
half with unselfish devotion and to prevent 
the recurrence of the errors of the past. We 
shall not let them down upon their tri- 
umphant return to their homes. Theirs shall 
not be the lot of the men who returned from 
the last war. 

They shall have work and honorable 
of subsistence. None shall be 
upon charity. There shall be no 
marching upon the Capital to pet 






means 
dependent 

need for 
ition their 


Government for relief. No veteran of this 
war shail be driven out of Washington at the 
point of bayc or gun, as have been the 





veterans during the Hcover administration 


We shall insist that proper planning for their 
educational and economic readjustment to 
peacetime living be commenced immediately 
and that the plans evolved be implemented 
directly upon the cessation of hostilities. 


MAINTENANCE OF SOCIAL GAINS IS PLEDGED 


To the people of every class and occupation 









Wo pledge ourselves and our candidates to 
stand firmly by the proposition that none 
of the social gains inspired by and achieved 
under the leadership of President Roosevelt 
shall be lost during or as a result of the war; 
that the workingmen shall forever enjoy 

the rights secured to them by law in State and 
Nation, and that the aged, the blind, the de- 


i 
continue to receive the 
humane prov ns made for 


enlightened and far-seeing 


pendent c 
benefits of 
them by our 
Government 
To the men in the fields and the farms 
we send our congratulations. Their remark- 
able achievements during the last 10 years 
under a sympathetic and friendly adminis- 
tration have no parallel in history. To them 
we look for the daily bread of the men in 
arms, for our people in the factories and in 
the homes. The products of their toi? and 
sweat sustain the hungry and the oppressed 
of many lands. We pledge ourselves and our 
candidates to safeguard all the gains they 
have made under security of law, and to 


1ildren si 





the 











avoid, after the war, the recurrence of the 
misfortunes which befell them following the 
last war. 

We endorse, without any reservation, the 
President’s program to prevent further rise 
in the cost of living. We join all other Amer- 
icans in urging the Congress to enact, without 


delay, proper legislation to implement that 

program. 

PROCLAIM CONFIDENCE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
To the executives and heads of industry 


and to the owners whom they represent, we 
send our greetings and assurances of our 
profound confidence in their patriotism and 
devotion to the supreme task of our country. 

Their skill, inventiveness, and productive 
genius have become on the one hand the 
hope of our own people, of the oppressed of 
the world and of the gallant peoples strug- 
gling for the survival of civilization, and on 
the other hand it is striking terror into the 
hearts of the aggressors. To the business- 
men, big and small, we pledge ourselves and 
our candidates to insist upon the immediate 
development of workable plans to guard 
against hardships resulting from readjust- 
ment of our economy and to the building up, 
after the war, of a national and international 
economic system based on a freedom and 
equity. 

We present to the people of this State as 
our candidates men of courage and vision: 
Raymond S. McKeough for United States Sen- 
ator; Benjamin Adamowski for Congressman 
at Large; Don Forsyth for State treasurer; 
John A. Wieland for superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. These men have lived and 
fought for everything outlined in this decla- 
ration of principles. Each of them has every 
qualification of integrity, initiative, courage, 
and intelligence, to serve the ate and 
Nation. 

Finally, to the Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States, we pledge our- 
selves, our wealth, our moral spiritual 
strength to uphold his hands throughout the 
war and until a just peace shall be insured. 

We shall serve eagerly under our Com- 
mander in Chief and follow his leadership to 
the end that out of the grim and tragic evenis 
of our generation there shall come to us the 
power to bequeath to our children and chil- 
dren’s children a world organized to main- 
tain peace perpetually, in which every humaz 
being will be permitted to enjoy 


St 
Oh 


and 


the bles 





of the freedoms which he, the President 
so eloquently defined: 
“God willing, we shall achieve all this in our 


day and for all mankind.” 





Address of Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
RON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


TEXAS 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ber 15, 


Tuesday, Septem 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, 
leave 


under 


t} 


to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following addres 
by Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker before San 


Francisco Chamber 
Francisco, Calif., 
September 9, 1942: 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
goes without saying that I am delighted to 
address this meeting of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, may I add that my 
remarks are not only addressed to you who 
sit with me in this room, or to you who hear 
my voice over the radio in the United States. 
On the contrary, I am speaking to the unholy 


of Commerce, San 
Wednesday Evening, 


while it 
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three: Mr. Hitler in Berlin, Mr. M 

Rome, and Mr. Tojo in Tokio 
I bring you news, gentlemen. 

news for the j 
Chances are that you may have fot 


three of you 


consolation in certain press arid rad re- 
ports from the United States to the eff 
that American bombers represent no re 
menace to Germany, that Amé1 f t 


planes are inferior to those of Ja} 
American plane production is being sl 
up by bottlenecks of one kind or anoth 








delays that range from shortage of raw n 
terials to disunity among Americ work- 
men. 

You have heard those thir B 
you believe them 

Believe rather the reports about Amer i 


airmen in action you have received from jy 
own respective fronts. 
American-made bombers repea j 
blasted their targets Germany, al 
have only just begun. 
American-made fighters, until [ 
have knocked Japanese Zero fighters out 
the skies at the rate of two to one, n 
rate is three or fc 
just begun. 
American men and women, working in air- 
craft factories, are now turning out plan 
and most of these are combat planes, at ti 
rate of 4,000 a month, and we have only 
begun. 
Listen, Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo, it tak: 
a little while for a peace-lov demccracy 
to gird itself for battle. But once we hit our 


in 





ur to one, anc 











ine 
ing 





stride we'll be hitting harde nd hard 
until we knock you down, down and out 


I said a moment ago that we 
facturing military planes in this c 
the rate of 4,000 a month. TI! 


are manu- 


untry at 








every 10 minutes. Not bad I 
all. Soon we'll be rolling tl ff 
assembly lines at the rate of ome every 4 
minutes. Just think of that. A plane eve 

4 minutes. It is more than twice what all 





three of you can produce tcgether. And you 


























have passed your peak of producti We a 
only well started 

I don't know how many m peo} 
you have thrown into slavery in the nat 
you have conquered in the hope that t! 
blood and brawn may help you 
But I can tell you this: So far An 
aircraft production is concerned, tl I 
erable millions will be as n n i 
with th free men d we whi 
today, are turning out piane 
on ngs. Death for you, Ax 
your kind 

Scon t be 80¢ ( 
900,000, a , and as n 
m¢ Ss m: needed » € h ! 
of t K sb the U ed N 
pal f e world 

iI va to you 

C a a moment, belis t f 
to tell you that the planes we € I 
out are lame ducks and easy picki1 I 
you have read and h la t of stuff « - 
demning and belittling American n 

vi yn efforts, scoffing at our pl 
equipment. We have heard then 

I don’t mean to say that all war 
are Wi Or that well-deserved 
is not in order when needed. But Ic 
to point out that some of those 

who give you Axis leaders tl reat 
couragement are hundred perce 

To be frank, I think mew! 
amazed over the steadily rising tide of “avia- 
tion expert: From the stra phere 
desks, they have a bird’s-eye ew of 
the air. What kind of a bird? Well, « 
your own conclusion: But you might re 
the parrot. It is a very inexpe fiyer, | 
it does more taiking th any other bird 
According to them, you would think that we 
had neither the sense nor the skill to build 
‘efficient military plane or the knowledge 
of how t e then 
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know where these self-stlyed, home- 
> “experts” get their information. 

They certainly don’t get it from the front 

es of the newspapers. 

And I know they don’t get it from the radio 
news broadcasts. 

Because the very criticisms they heap upon 
our military aviation are contradicted on the 
front pages of the press and in the news 
broadcasts on the radio from battle fronts. 

7 yj, virtually everybody praises the per- 

of our bombers. Plane for plane, 
type, even our enemies admit 
ity by copying their best fea- 


always 50. 
range bomber that is now our 
I the B-17—had its bitter 
An expert said to me in 1936, “This 
ument to brass-hat stupidity. 
poorly built, but its high- 
ying will make it impossible for 
crew to bomb accurately. It will be an 
sy ma nemy fighters.” 

I wish could have gone along 
with G when fortresses 
bombed Roue1 wish he could have seen 

German fighters trying desperately to 

1 5-1" 35,000 feet. When the 
da to do battle in that 

pped off and lost up to 

But the B-17's flew 

e Germans did get close, 

p from their power 

ind shot down Ger- 


fighters—the 


fiying 


e built for one main 

bombers down—but our 
down the German 
our superior bomb- 


ngs are knocking 


or disabled close to a dozen of Germany’s 
newest air weapon, the Focke-Wulf 190 
Fighter. 

Last, but not least, these attacks, all car- 
ried out at very high altitudes, prove the 
soundness of the American high-altitude 
bombing theory. When our fiying fortresses 
reach their targets, they hit them again and 
again. You Know that very well, Mr. Hitler. 

Some of the self-styled home-made aviation 
experts are making much ado about the fact 
that American pilots are flying Spitfires in 
England. They gleefully say that this is 
proof that our fighter planes are inferior to 
the British. Don’t you believe it, Mr. Hitler. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
There are two main reasons why we fiy Spit- 
fires in England. I'll give them to you briefly. 

One is that the British production of 
Spitfires is so rapid that you might almost 
say that there is a Spitfire behind every bush 
in England. So why ship pineapples to 
Honolulu, especially when our fighter planes 
are badly needed elsewhere, on more than 
seven other fronts on all continents? 

Another reason why we are using Spitfires 
in England is because the Spitfire is well 
suited and has been built especially for the 
type of action it is called upon to perform, 
a fast-climbing interceptor for the defense 
of England against air invaders, where it is 
not necessary to have the range required on 
other fronts. 

Therefore, when American pilots fly Spit- 
fires over England, the Channel, and France, 
just remember American fighter planes are 
at work elsewhere. They are not only pa- 
trolling 6,000 miles of coastline in the United 
States, they are also on duty in Alaska—in 
the Caribbean—in Iceland—Honolulu—Aus- 
tralia—and Russia—in Egypt — India — 
China—South America—and Africa. They 
are spreading over the world in steadily in- 
creasing numbers and y are giving a good 
accounting of themselves wherever they go 
aloft 

Unlike the Japs, Mr. Tojo, we believe in 
giving our fliers the very best equipment. 
We make every effort to see that they get 
home and are able to fight again and again 
for 

On my recen ti Air Force 
ing centers the country, I wa 
the speed with which our young 
? to fly and fight. Iw 

couragecus sp rit t ir 
to sweep the ski 


train-~- 
s cheered by 

men are 
is inspired 
letermina- 
- of enemy vul- 


earning h¢ 


Their training is of the best. For proof, 
u have only to look at their war record 

They are now destroying Japanese planes 

than three for each one we lose 

aid that our fliers were destroying Jap 

better than three O1 Maybe 

le experts are righ But what 

and is w the same planes 

inferior here at home and act 

in the war 
understand 

knock the 

four for one, 

me so-called e3 they are 


flo’ ighter plan n combat 


Say, 


amina bui i 
. I had my hand on 
I could climb in that ship 
the power and climbing 
into it. I could turn 
designer of that plane woul 
shoot only as straight 
themselves would shoot 
Try as I might, or strain a 
could not hold myself up i 
bootstraps, against the law 
you can’t just dismiss our f 
by saying that there are due to well-trained 
pilots who are better than their planes. 
I an that many of my hearers are 
confused by too many air war facts. This 


gravity. 


hter victories 


sure 
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is so because the airplane is the most com- 
plicated war machine that man has invented. 
Modern war is complicated, too. So put the 
two together, and you have a situation that 
cannot be boiled down to a few easy catch- 
words or slogans. Air war is no simple 
business. 

But from a lifetime of experience, I suggest 
you keep these things in mind: 

No one plane can do everything. 

Each plane is built to do a specific job. 

The fastest plane may not necessarily be 
the best. In 1939, Germany had some very 
fast fighters, but the slower British could 
fly rings around them. A quick turn on the 
part of the German fighters often tore thei 
wings off. 

Level speed is no more important than a 
plane’s climbing speed, or the altitude at 
which a plane flies fastest, or the limit in 
altitude which a plane can reach. 

Other things being equal, a light plane can 
outclimb a heavy one. But a heavy one can 
outdive a light one. 

The turbo-supercharger, an American de- 
velopment, enables planes to go higher than 
planes with mechanical superchargers. Yet 
a plane designed to fly at high altitudes is 
usually at a disadvantage in lower altitudes 
against planes designed to fly close to the 
ground. F 

If you want to have a small gasoline load, 
to lessen your weight, you gain in maneuver- 
ability. But you shorten your range of ef- 
fective action. A good example of this is 
the British Spitfire. It is a fine interceptor 
of bombers raiding London. But it lacks the 
range necessary to support British or Amer- 
ican bombers when they go over to blitz 
syermany. 

Our air-war plans, developed some years 
ago, called for bombers to destroy an enemy 
force before it reached our shores. 

We have never concentrated on fighters the 
way the British have. And that is because 
our strategic situation was entirely different 
We had a whole continent, and now, a whole 
hemisphere, to think about, not just an area 
the size of New England. 

In gene our fighter planes are built to 
be fast y, and tough. Most of our 
fighter planes are quite different from, say, 
the Jap Zero, which can climb splendidly and 
maneuver well because it is fragile and hence 
light in weight. The Zero has no pilot pro- 
tection, no parachute, no fire-proof gas tanks 
Our current P-40 continues to shcot down 
far more Zeroes than we lose P-40’s. 

We could remove the protective armor from 
the P-40 and increase its climbing ability 
But suppose you were flying that plane, or 
to be coldly strategic about it, suppose you 
were running our war. If you were already 
knocking the Zeros down three or four for 
one, would you take out that armor or leave 
it in? 

You'd leave it in—and so would I. 

We build our planes with the idea that 
they should be able to take punches as well 
as dish them out. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of the ruggedness of the P-39, or Aira- 
cobra, one of our fastest fighter planes, 

General MacArthur cabled the following 
report of a Jap raid on Port Moresby: 

“While he was on patrol in a group of 6 
P-39’s, Lt. Paul Brown, from an altitude of 
8,000 feet, saw Japanese Zeros below 
6,000 feet. attack Brown dove at ft 
throttle and fired 2 bursts with all guns 
the Zero he was pursuing 

“The Zero turned sharply, and the P-39 
unable to avoid a collision, struck the tail of 
the Zero with its left wing, wrecking the top 
half of the Zero’s rudder, elevator, and verti 
cal fin. The Zero went out of control and 
it disappeared in a steep spiral 

“The P-39 damage was : 

The home-made can i 
opinions they want. The fact remains th: 
the Zero was destroyed. Dead Japs don’t lie. 








































































We draw two lessons from this incident: 

1. That our fighters are the toughest things 
aloft. 

2. That our pilots have full confidence in 
themselves and their planes when they attack 
a superior number of Zero planes. 

Just remember that, Mr. Hitler, Mr. Musso- 
lini, and Mr. Tojo. The only things that 
really count are the hard-boiled facts. Don’t 
draw any comfort from those who try to tell 
you that our bombers cannot range far afield 
with heavy loads, that our fighter planes can- 
not rise in equal combat against our enemies, 
that our aircraft production is limping along, 

The facts are America is pushing ahead in 
every effort to win the war. If you have any 
doubts that we'll win it, you are in for a rude 


awakening, Mr. Hitler, and that goes for you, 
too, Mr. Mussolini and Mr. Tojo. 





Citizens for Victory 


ENSION OF RE 


OF 


HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
full accord with the objectives announced 
by the President in his recent message 
to the Congress that necessary steps be 
taken at once to prevent further infla- 
tion, stabilize prices, and prevent mount- 
ing costs of foods and other necessities 
of life needed by our people in this criti- 
cal hour facing us, I shall give full co- 
operation to this program and urge that 
the necessary legislation be adopted 
without delay, and the program be put 
into immediate effect. 

I am today in receipt of a letter from 
a number of citizens of my district urg- 
ing upon the Congress the adoption of 
this legislation in cooperation with the 
President’s program, and forwarding to 
me a copy of a letter they sent to the 
President endorsing his statement, and I 
include these communications as a part 
of my remarks: 

CITIZENS FOR VIC 

Portland, Oreg., September 

Homer D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: We are sending you here- 
with a letter which the Citizens for Victory, 
of Oregon, have written President Roosevelt, 
As stated in the letter, we regard it of pri- 
mary importance that the Congress and the 
President cooperate in such great matters as 


MARKS 


HON. 


rory, 
fF 1942, 
Hon 





this. We confidently hope for such coopera- 

tion. The crisis is of such urgency that time 

is of the essence, and we hope that the Mem- 

bers of Congress will lose no time in passing 

the necessary legislation for price stabili- 

zation and the prevention of further infla- 

tion. Failure to act effectively at this time 

of grave national crisis may reflect unhappily 

on the attitudes and motivations of cur na- 

tional legislators, and tend to lower the pres- 
tige of Congress itself. 

We ask you for your full coopera 

Very respectfully, 

Dr. G. Bernard Noble, chairman; Robert 

H. Strong; Mrs. Thom: Sharp; 

Mrs. Verne Dusenbery; Miss Nell 

Unger; David Robinson; Melvin 

Arnold; Charles H. Hart; John C, 

Higgens; by Lillian Joh1 n, secre- 


tary. 
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SEPTEMBER 11, 1942. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Citizens for Vic- 
tory, of Oregon, warmly endorse your Labor 
Day statement regarding the urgency of 
action to stabilize prices, and other measures 
to prevent further inflation. We believe the 
situation is very menacing, and we feel that 
public opinion has long supported positive 
action along the lines suggested by you in 
order to prevent a serious upsetting of our 
national economy. 

We shculd, of course, deplore the — elop- 
ment of a serious rift between Congress and 
the administration, for we realize ‘the im- 
portance of collaboration between these 
branches of the Government in order to 
preserve our democratic institutions. € 
hope that in a cooperative atmosphere Con- 
gress will act effectively in the immediate 
future. 

We hope, Mr. President, that it will not be 
necessary for you to exercise your emergency 
war powers, but if it does become necessary 
we pledge you our support. We believe aci 
in the immediate future is essential to n 
tain public confidence and make it poss 
for us to exert cur maximum war effort. 

Very respectfully, 














Dr. G. Bernard Noble, chairman; 
Robert H. Strong; Mrs. Thomas 
Sharp; Mrs. Verne Dusenbery; Mis 
Nell Unger; David Ri etabaees 
Melvin Arnold; Charles H. Hart; 
John C. Higgens; by Mrs. Harry 


Johnson, secretary, 





The Dependence of the West on Rubber- 


Borne Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I am 
inserting a statement of the executive 
council of the Citizens Drive for Victory 
Committee of the city of Los Angeles. 

This committee is sponsored by a group 
of the city’s leading civic, professional, 
industrial, and financial leaders and the 
executive council carries the following 
names: Byron C. Hanna, Standish L. 
Mitchell, Don Thomas, Leonard Read, 
Paul Shoup, Charles Jones, D. D. Durr, 
John B. Elliott, ae B. Long, A. L. 


Weyl, James Musatti, Tom May, and 
C. J. Haggerty The statement is as 
follows: 

The prospect of partial or complete immo- 
bilization is a terrifying contemplation to all 
American motorists. But to the West par- 
ticulariy, threats of automobile « n, 


tire seizure, gasoline rat 
restrictive compulsions, presage inevit 
al and € 


ioning, 





complete paralysis of soci 
functioning 

The 13 Western States—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nev: Ne\ 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregen, Te Utah 
Washington and Wyoming—comprise ove 
50 percent of the land area of the UT i 
States and are unique in many chacacteristi 
with respect to the remaining States of the 
Union. The population is thinly spread «¢ 
the vast area of 1,508,916 square miles, averag- 
ing 15 persons per square-mile as again 
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naining States 





74.4 per square-mile for the ren 
and varying from 1 individual per 
mile in Nevada to 44.4 per squ Lil 
California. Transporta , a major natio1 


équare 


tion 














problem, is greatly magnified in the West } 
cause of the great distances that separate 
communities and the relative newness of the 
country. 

In the three west coast States of V - 
ington, Oregon, and California are located r 
industries having contracts f ? 
one-fourth of all aircraft contracts awarded 
in the Nation from June 1940 to June 1942; 
in these States also were awarded ship Co} 
tracts aggregating nearly one-tt ( e 
Nation’s total for this period. Much of 
essential materials required in these war fac- 
tories criginates in the remaining 10 W + 
ern States. The railroads alone cal t - 
lect and distribt ite this material M f 
the short lines have been abando! l 
many new mines “ha ve been develoy 
from any railroad. Motor vehicles mu be 
kept rolling to assist in moving this n¢ - 
sary material if war industries are 

LOS ANGELES WAR INDUSTRIES 


The dependence of war industry workers 
upon the automobile for tion 
entire western region is well illustrated 


transport 


the 

by the situation in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. This district, along with all 
others in the West, grew up with the auto- 


mobile and accordingly expanded horizontally 
rather than vertically as was the case in most 
cities developed before the automobile e 
The 1910 city of some 85 square ~ weil 
served by bus and rail lines, bu il 1 





industries have lccated in the 1,150 square- 
mile area surrounding the original cit; 
this area there has been no extension of rail 
lines since 1910 and the population h 
creased from 191,000 to approximately ‘ 
000. Most of the 475,000 workers in v 
indust live in the area surrour 
1910 city, which accounts for tl 
approximately 93 percent of these workers are 
dependent upon their aut« 
portation to their job 

In the production of f 
the farmers 
States have a vital role 
California alone 


ries 





mobiles for trans- 


od and livest 
of the We 

in the war 
it is estimated that in 


and ranch 
ana rancners 


30,000,000 tons of produce and live mu 
be moved from farms to processing plants or 
markets. his movement is not } 
evenly throughout the year, but has its peak 


between July and November, a 
of material, somewhere alor h 
move by motortruck. When crop 


nd every } 


1g th 





eady, 
they must be moved at once « od is 
lost. The transportation of wester farm 
products is a special problem of extreme 
importance, 
“NECESSARY” MOTORING MUST BE MAINTAINED 





























In tire rationing formulae Na- 
tion-wide by the Off e of P - 
tion and in the current appli raso= 
line ratic ming regulations in Sea- 
board States by this same Government 
a highly restricted number of civilians have 
been given a favored status as to procure- 
ment of tires and gasoline. Thess i j 3 
have been characterized as “essential” mo- 
torists either because they are n 
contributions to war production k 1U 
they occupy key positions in the m: @ 
of a skeletal civil structure 

But an objective examirz - 
ent definition of “‘e - 
closes that it excludes mar 
motorists who must be kept mobile n rub- 
ber-borne transp 
of the war effort are to mesh pro} i 
yield a maximum prod 

Various research agen¢ inds ! v 
investigating th Am t n 
problem in the 
rubber short ; 
conclusion at from 60 percent t . 3 
of the im of normal ;¢ 101 is 
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necessary to the maintenance of war pro- 
duction and the civilian economy that sup- 
ports it. 

Yet under the application of regulations 
whereby essential motorists receive adequate 
tires and gasoline, no provision is made for 
the maintenance of the far greater volume of 
motoring conceded to be necessary. 

Were the automobile wheels of all but 
essential motorists to stop at a given time, 
chaos would ensue. The results of such a 
condition are not difficult to envisage. Steam 
ic railroads would remain idle, for 
instance, because trainmen would be unable 
to reach their distant equipment. Farmers 
would be unable to plant, cultivate, or har- 
for the same reason. Long-established 
deliveries of home supplies such as milk, 
bread, etc., would stop. It takes no 

eat amount of imagination to predict the 

trophic effects these circumstances 
uld have upon our productivity and our 


and electi 


vest 


laundry 


s is precisely what will eventu- 
vernment n quickly to 
iry as well as essential motor- 


ves 


STRUCTIVE SOLUTION OF RUBBER PROBLEM 
NEEDED 
etofore adopted by Govern- 
tire and gasoline rationing to 
ve rubber have tended to be restrictive, 
ctive, and sacrificial. As temporary 
to bridge a crisis, they proved useful. 
w their usefulness has passed. Govern- 
lent must meet the problem constructively 
y the adoption of a policy that will guaran- 
tenance and mobility of neces- 


A Bill to Set Aside State Laws Relating 
to Election 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF MA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. 


a1? rer 
al ail SUrprisea 


Mr. Speaker, I am not 
at the very positive and 
equally appropriate refusal of Secretaries 
Stimson and nox to transport baliots 
issued by the New York War Ballot Com- 
mission to soldiers of that State serving 
in our armed forces overseas. Secretary 
Stimson very properly calls attention to 
the fact that these ballots, which were 
o State rather than Fed- 

mpanying material 
their 
amount of 

of war in reach- 

tion at the front aad that 
ates follow suit the war ef- 
be very tremendously ham- 
you know, they will be re- 
federal law to do so if the 
recently enacted so- 
bill, which I cannot 

1g of as a bill to set 

yn and the election 

It will be recalled 

s called to the way 

on would impede 

ry before we 


} 
on tnis 


that 


measure and y¢ 


| men saw fit to pass it by the top-heavy 
| vote of 247 to 53. Not only were these 
53, all of whom except the gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ricu and Mr. 
Moser] hail from the South, sufficiently 
interested in the war effort to be influ- 
enced by the opinion of the Secretary of 
War in such an important matter, but 
they naturally and very properly resent, 
and will continue to oppose, any effort 
which has for its purpose the assumption 
by the Federal Government of the right 
the Constitution specifically accords each 
State to provide for and regulate its 
elections. 

When this conference report passed, I 
was somewhat hopeful that the President 
would agree with the Secretary of War 
and veto this bill. Now that the magni- 
tude of the curtailment in the war effort 
which would result has been forcefully 
called to the attention of every American 
by Secretary Stimson, I am even more 
hopeful that President Roosevelt may, in 
the exercise of his prerogative to veto or 
sign this obnoxious bill, listen to the ad- 
vice of Commander in Chief Roosevelt of 
our Army and Navy. In this event there 
is no doubt whatever in my mind of his 
veto, which I do not believe you will over- 
ride. If this occurs those who believe in 
constitutional government and States’ 
rights will owe both President Roosevelt 
and Commander in Chief Roosevelt a 
debt of gratitude. 

While discussing the matter it occurs 
to me to call your attention to a recent 
article by Mark Sullivan in the Washing- 
ton Post, which I quote: 

VOTING IN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
CONGRESS IMPERILS 

The soldiers’ absentee voting bill will come 
up for final action in th House next 
Wednesday, September 9, and in the Senate 
on the same day or soon thereafter. The 
C mon expectations, at present, is that the 
bill will be enacted. But common knowledge 
is that the bill would not be enacted if it 
were opposed forthrightly and resourcefully 
by all who doubt its wisdom. A fair judg- 
ment is that if the bill—withb all its implica- 
tions—were thoroughly understood by the 
country, there would be little support for it, 
and much disapproval 

soldiers’ absentee voting measure the 
rgely a mer if you care to 
it bunk, you won’t be so very far wrong. 
It purports to give to soldiers and others in 
the armed services the right to vote by ab- 
sentee ballots. But this right is already con- 
n liers by the State laws of 44 

ut of the 48. * * As a matter 
{f fact, the pending bill, if enacted, would in- 
with State laws n New York the 
State War Ballot Commission has asked mem- 
bers of Congress from that State to oppose 
the pending bill because the bill would set 
and conflictin achinery. 
remain but four tes which do 

t, by existing laws, give soldiers the right 
to vote by absentee ballots. They are com- 
paratively small States—New Mexico, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana. It only to soldiers 
from these States that the pending bill in 
Congress will give any right they do not now 
have 

Moreover, by no means all the soldiers from 
these four States will get any benefit from 
the pending bill—indeed, the number will be 
time is short between now and 
election day, November 3—and many of the 
oldiers and sailors are at remote and distant 

ting by mail necessarily consumes 


points. Vk 








THE STATrs 


A PREROGATIVE 


As a soldi 
bill is ! 
call 


gesture- 


ve ere 


sicate 


small The 
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much time. The absentee voter must first 
apply for a ballot—this is the equivalent 
of registering. After he gets the ballot and 
fills it out, he must mail it back. Al) this 
means three mail trips back and forth to 
points as distant as the Solomon Islands. 
Altogether, it is doubtful if one soldier out 
of a hundred will be able to exercise the right 
which the pending bill purports to confer. 

For that matter, not many will care to. 
Beneficiaries of absentee voting, from any 
State at any time, do not generally care to 
exercise the privilege. Light on this was 
brought out in Congress in the debate on 
the pending bill. From the State of Okla- 
homa there are 2,500 voters residing in the 
District of Columbia entitled to vote by 
absentee ballot. But in the last election less 
than 100 actually voted. 

As a matter of conferring a privilege, the 
soldiers absentee voting bill is largely a 
mere gesture. If it is not enacted hardly 
1 soldier in 10,000 will miss it. The im- 
portance of the bill—and a very serious men- 
ace it is—lies in its effect on the American 
form of government; the step it takes toward 
centralization, toward reducing the local 
authority of the States, enlarging the author- 
ity of Washington. 

To understand this, bear in mind, a dis- 
tinction between two things: One is the 
right to vote—the qualifications a person 
must have in order to vote. To fix the quali- 
fications for voting is the most fundamental 
function of government. It is exercised by 
the States. 

The other thing may be described as a 
mere convenience for voting—a mechanism 
by which a person, qualified by his State to 
vote, can actually cast his ballot. 

The pending bill in Congress started out 
as a mere convenience. It provided a mech- 
anism by which soldiers and sailors, quali- 
fied by their States to vote, could send in 
their ballots. It directed the Army and Navy 
to provide the soldiers and sailors with blank 
postal cards, upon which they could write 
their respective State governments, making 
application for ballots. Everything was kept 
strictly subject to one qualification—the 
soldier who wanted to vote must be “quali- 
fied to vote under the laws of the State 
of his residence.” 

Had the bill remained just that, it need 
have excited no controversy. But in the 
Senate was introduced something very differ- 
ent and much more formidable—an amend- 
ment which denied the right of the States 
to fix the qualification of voters. Different 
States have different qualifications, having to 
do with education, length of residence in the 
State, registration, and so on. Eight States 
require payment of a poll tax, a dollar or so 
to be paid at the time of registration. This 
requirement the Senate amendment removes. 
The amendment reads: “No person in mili- 
tary service in time of war shall be required, 
as a condition of voting, in any election for 
President, Vice President * * * or for 
Senator or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to pay any poll tax * * *,” 

It is not the poll tax that is now in ques- 
tion. It is the attempt of Washington to tell 
the States what shall be their qualifications 
for voting. Such an attempt, acutely dis- 
turbing at any time, is, under present condi- 
tions, a challenge to alarm 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that 
this article was published before the final 
passage of this legislation. I also quote 
from an article from the Washington 
Post of September 13, several days after 
its passage: 

SOLDIER-VOTE BILL 

The bill providing that soldiers, wherever 
stationed, shall be given the privilege of vot- 
ing for aspirants to Federal office, without 
registration or prior payment of poll taxes, 
now awaits only the President's signature to 
























































































become law. The major objective of this bill 
is above criticism. Everyone who pays more 
than lip service to democratic principles 
would deplore the disfranchisement of soldier 
citizens who are fighting the battles of de- 
mocracy. But it is most unfortunate that 
the bill was amended before passage in such 
fashion as to invade the constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of the States to determine 
the qualifications of voters. 

Unquestionably, this soldier-vote legisla- 
tion has been used as an entering wedge to 
force a few southern States to abolish the 
aa, - - = 

* * * the Constitution provides that 
members of the House and the Senate shall 
be chosen by voters who “shall have the quali- 
fications the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.” In other 
words, the State, not the Federal Govern- 
ment, determines the qualifications of voters 
in Federal as well as State elections. If 
that were not so, it would not have been 
necessary to amend the Constitution in order 
to enfranchise women. They could have been 


rOnii1ici+ fay 
equisite ior 





granted the privilege of voting by Federal 
statute. Likewise, it would not have been 
necessary to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment in orcer to prevent the States from 
denying or abridging the right to vote be- 
cause of race, color, or previous condition 


of servitude. 

So, if Congress wants to sweep away re- 
trictive State election laws and regulations 
that in effect disfranchise American citizens, 
it should do it in forthright fashion by an 
amendment to the Constitution, delegating 


to the Federal Government the power to 
determine the qualifications for voting in 
elections to Federal office. If the Congress 


can by mere enactment abrogate provisions 
of State laws requiring payment of poll taxes 
as a prerequisite to exercise of the suffrage, 
it could undoubtedly sweep away State lit- 
eracy tests, change age requirements for vot- 
ing, and up entirely new standards for 
voting in Federal elections. 

None of 


set 


these constitutional issues would 
have been raised, and the dangerous prece- 
dent set by the soldier-vote bill could have 
been avoided if Congress had been content 
merely to facilitate voting by soldiers who 
comply with the qualifications set up by the 
respective States. That was the original 
purpose af the bill, and it is a great pity 





that subsequent amendments converted it 
into a weapon of coercion. As matters stand, 
a limited number of individuals serving in 
our armed forces, hailing from States that 
still make payment of poll taxes a condition 
of voting, will be enfranchised by Federal law 


for 
is over, or if the 
should be 
probable, 
with us 


duration of the war. When the war 
constitutionality of the law 
successfully challenged, as appears 
the poll-tax preblem will still be 
Meantime, unconstitutional act 
to do more harm than 


the 
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are likely od by 
tiffening the resistance of a few Southern 
States to Federal encroachment up their 
cherished rights to decide the qu: tions 
oI yot S 
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Control of Inflation 
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HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 
OF K AS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE l PEI TATES 


Monday, September 14, 1942 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I 
received from M1 . S. Goss, master 
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ment of the National Grange, made to 
the President under date of September 
4, 1942, on the subject of inflation con- 
trol. The statement is rather lengthy, 
but I believe it is entitled to the earnest 
study and consideration of Senators. 

I call attention to the first paragraph, 
which is basic in its application and im- 
plications. I quote: 

The Grange has always entertained doubts 
about the practicability of stopping infla- 
tion by the imposition of price ceilings alone. 
It has been tried many times by many na- 
tions during the past 2,000 years, and so far 
we have been able to learn, it never 
worked out successfully. 

The inevitable result has been to strangle 
production, creating further shortages, black 
markets, and final chaos. Time and again 
history has proved the utter futility of at- 
tempting to set aside economic law by the 
issuance of a mere governmental edict. 


as has 


Mr. President, I call special attention 
to the next statement, which I quote: 


Goods cannot be produced long at less 
than cost. The Grange has therefore urged 
that economic devices be employed far 
as possible, and that price ceilings be used 
only as a last resort, or as a supplemental 
policy to prevent profiteering. 


as 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. I have an estimate from the 
Public Printer indicating that the cost of 
printing the statement, which will re- 
quire four and one-third pages, will be 
$195. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 

CONTROL OF 
(By A. 5S 

The Grange kas always entertained doubts 
about the practicability of stopping in 
tion by the imposition of price ceilings alone. 
It has been tried many times by many na- 
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INFLATION 
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Goss, master) 


tions during the past 2,000 years, and so far 
as we have been able to learn has never 


worked out successfully. The 


inevitable re- 


sult has been to strangle production, creat- 
ing further shortages, black markets, and 
final chaos, in which the wealthy survived 
and the poor perished. Time and again his- 


tory has proved the utter futility of attempt- 
ing to set de economic law by the u- 
ance of a mere governmental edict Goods 
cannot be produced long at less than cost 
The Grange has therefore urged that eco- 


nomic devices be employed as far as possible, 
and price cei be 
last resort, or as a supplemental policy to 


prevent profiteering 
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Plentiful production and a wise use of 
urplus income constitute the two most ef- 
fective means of controlling f If 
economic mean ii], and arbitrary price ceil- 
ings are re rted to, we | é u [ 
recommendat make 

We f 1 some € l n Ké t 
made the results « which now threaten 
the break-down of our whole ¢ rol pro- 
gram If it were }{ ible, we would like to 
ecommend that we § back make a 
fresh start on a thorou ] ou I 
However, such a course may not be } cal 
If the controls which are now established 
were to be abandoned, the result might be 
immediate price increases which v enor- 
mously increase the difficult f b 
prices again under control If it is f 
to preserve the controls now in eff 
hould adopt a policy of adjustment ade ned 
to convert such controls to a und nd 

rkable basis, step by step, ! l 
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delay as possible. With this thought in mind 
we respectfully present the following rec- 
ommendations, some of which might be open 
to question if considered by themselves, but 


which we believe are necessary steps 
a tottering and an unsound system and even- 
tually establish it on a sound basi 

1. Keep production up to the hig! 
ticable level. 

2. Use surplus income to help meet 
costs and to maintain production 

3. Extend the present price-ceiling order 
to cover everything temporarily, including 
wages, subject to adjustments of inequities 

4. Recognize the fact that there will 
some increased cost due to dislocations caused 
by the war and that it will be necessary 
all to accept somewhat lower standards 
living as these costs increase and consumer's 
goods become scarce, but rely upon holding 
these increased costs to a minimum through 
control of profiteering 

5. Abandon the idea that all in 
ing costs must be accompanied by increased 
income in an effort to protect consumers 
from feeling the economic effects of war 

6. Permit necessary price adjustments, up 
or down, where profits are excessive or where 
costs threaten production, processing, or dis- 
tribution. 

7. Permit 











creased liv- 





of ubstandard 


in be 


adjustments 
wages where injustice or inequity c: 
shown. It has been estimated that this can 
be done without increasing the general wags 
level more than 1% percent 

8. Provide for comprehensive research into 
the question of a practical base t i 
ing that portion of the national income 
which should in justice go to industry, lab 
and agriculture. 

9. Pending result of such research, 
upon which a new parity formula might be 
based, make two changes in the present 
parity formula designed t 
inequities: 

A. Include farm labor in the index of ccsts 
of items which farmers buy 





the 








B. In determining parity prices f indi- 
vidual commodities, use up-to-date prices as 
a basis, instead of prices prevailing 30 years 
ago. 

10. Use cash subs oO I 
If they become necessary, let them be ap- 
plied at the point of processing or distribu- 
tion where profits and prices can be Kept 
under rigid control 

11. Give assurance to prod ] - 
pensatory prices will be maintained for a 


time sufficient to span post-w 
Some of 


explan ition 
recommendations seems 


the reasons for these 


ne 
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part played by farm prices, for the n 
of farm prices is inseparable n other 
factors entering into the cont! 
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two fundamental obje 
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PLENTIFUL PRODUCTI 
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two chief causes of inflation are rising costs 

and the pressure of income upon short sup- 

plies. The surest defense against inflation is 
plentiful production 

It must be recognized that production costs 

and prices largely determine the amount of 

production. If agricultural production is to 

be preserved fair price level must be as- 

l nately, there is no such thing 

farm prices possible, due 

yond human control; 

o violently. Because of 

obably be necessary in the 

rops to provide some form of 

prevent produc- 

meet war demands. Sup- 

practical form of 

Fortunately, the 

; for plentiful pro- 

, and there seems 

son for preventing the 

least part of this nec- 


costs 


1e costs 


program of control 
level results in rc 
ts on produ 


ling back 
To illus 

placed on canned berries 

vel The berries sold in 

in 1941, and the March 

the amount received by 

lus the margins of producers, 
and transporte! The costs of 
emen have gone up Since 

e canned berries for more, 

38, they must pay less 

oduce for resale in 

icosts. The result 

‘s for the berries. 

rmer’s costs have 

lla his picking costs, and 

he cannot pay for the har- 

iit has been, in some of our 

rs, a short pack—only 

Instead of pre- 

artificially pro- 


one of the prin- 


FREEZE EVERYTHING 


Having started on a course of general freez- 
ing and finding it impossible to back up with- 
out danger of wild speculation, everything 
should be temporarily frozen, including wages, 
with the understanding that necessary ad- 
justments will be made to insure equity and 
maintain production. Any attempt to pro- 
tect any group from the impact of war costs 
will throw the burden more heavily on others 
and result in a dislocated economy and col- 
lapse. 

LOWER STANDARDS OF LIVING INEVITABLE 

A shortage of consumer goods is inevitable. 
This means lower standards of living. We 
must face this fact, disagreeable as it is. To 
do otherwise is short-sighted. Any attempt 
to cure the lower standards of living which 
are due to either the shortage of consumer’s 
goods or the natural rise in cost (when 
profiteering is eliminated) by increasing in- 
come is the very essence of inflation. If we 
are to avoid inflation we must be strong 
enough to face the facts, recognize that be- 
cause of war dislocation, the destruction of 
wealth, the high cost of hasty action, and the 
shortage of consumer’s goods, we are going to 
have lower standards of The whole 
people must bear their share of this burden. 
Any attempt to protect y Single group or 
class from bearing its share of the cost will 
throw the increased burden on others and 
complicate the problem. The natural, equi- 
table and fair way is not to fly in the face of 
economic law but to handle it in the simplest 
and most direct manner 

We believe this generation should pay the 
cost of the war as far as possible. This means 
sacrifices on the part of all of us. The sacri- 
fices of the men who fight are far beyond 
anything we can do who stay at home, and 
we should bear our full share of the sacrifice 
as far as we can, still maintaining production 
in order that those who fight will not have to 
bear an undue burden of the costs upon their 
return. If this generation does not largely 
pay the cost, the debt will be wiped out by 

ther direct repudiation or partial repudia- 

n by means of inflation. That is the his- 


ming debts, 


vc nat ne clrring overwhel 
t natk S incurring ove nei 


and we see no reason to believe that we could 
void such a course. Any program of avoid- 
e debt 


ing inflation by substantially increasiz 
must find direct n 


self-defeating. We 


ing it within our present operation 


SOME CANNOT KEEP PACE WITH RISING COSTS 
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y. If, however, any b ntial groups are 
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not be frozen at a given level without freez- 
ing into the wage scales serious inequities, 
Inequities should be remedied as they ap- 
pear. Substandard wages should be brought 
to reasonable levels. This will mean some 
rise in costs and in prices, but it has been 
stated that such adjustments could be made 
at a total increased cost of 1'%4 percent. In 
order to avoid unreasonable increases, some 
limitation in total wage increase is advisable, 
It may even be necessary that increases be 
granted subject to later payment and subject 
to pro rata fulfillment when it is demon- 
strated that the total increase is within stat- 
utory bounds. This is all feasible. The chief 
point to consider is that the total increase 
be held at a reasonable figure, and that no 
effort be made to increase general income to 
meet it in order to avoid lowering living 
standards. Increased production costs must 
be met, but any attempt to protect the gen- 
eral public from paying its share of these 
unavoidable increased costs of operating a 
war economy is inflationary itself and cannot 
be done without creating the inflation we 
seek to stop 
RESEARCH ON PARITY NEEDED 
While parity has been considered only in 
connection with farm crops, it should be 
borne in mind that the term itself implies 
an equitable relationship between all groups. 
Parity should be syncnymous with justice and 
equity, and no equity would be possible with- 
out taking into consideration all segments of 
our economy. Somewhere is a reasonable 
balance which will provide just compensation 
for all groups and promote maximum pfos- 
perity. While complete accuracy is not to be 
expected, an approximate approach to ac- 
curacy is possible and should be the basis for 
policies designed to promote prosperity and 
peace. In order to determine what is a rela- 
tively equitable income, comprehensive study 
should be made of the income of farmers as 
compared with that of those engaged in other 
industries. This research should take into 
consideration capital investment, hours of 
labor, necessary training, and similar factors, 
as well as the advantages of security from 
unemployment and the handicaps of isola- 
tion. 
PARITY OBJECTIVE 
In developing a parity program the ob- 
jective sought is to give farmers a purchasing 
power equivalent to that of those engaged 
in industry. The purpose of a parity formula 
is t rovi measuring stick to make it 
possible to carry out that objective. Our 
present obsolete parity formula results in 
many Some | too high 
9 low [p 5 ar too hich, 
tect the consumer. If they 
they fail to maintain produc- 
ce to begin to attack this whol® 
of farm pric rm production 
sound definition of parity 
ent formula 
indefensible 
ible in op- 
to pro- 
results 
lous. Of 
such a 
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inequities 



































































The problem is to find the right principles. 
We believe a mistake has been made in try- 
ing to treat a complicated situation by one 
simple rule, which does not meet the com- 
plexities and cannot work. We have ap- 
proached the problem frem the standpoint 
of developing two or three sound basic prin- 
ciples; then, if it develops that there exist 
some exceptional cases to which these prin- 
ciples do not apply with full justice, find out 
the cause and modify or supplement the prin- 
ciples to cover the causes. 

It has helped us in developing what we 
believe are sound principles to analyze the 
present formula and determine why it pro- 
duces such weird results as to justify the 
charge that it is unworkable. 

It should be borne in mind that no for- 
mula based on averages can do complete 
justice to all crops at all times. Seasonal 
variations, local transportation conditions, 
local labor conditions and similar items pre- 
vent it. Modifications will be necessary and 
should be made possible to meet such con- 
ditions as demands, but we can 
develop a formula which will insure approxi- 
mate justice 

There are four things wrong with our pres- 
ent parity formula which make it impossible 
to carry out the purpose sought 

l. The base period is unjust 


necessity 


2. It is obsolete. 
3. Price alone is not an accurate measure. 
4. Farm labor is omitted from the items 


the farmers buy. 
BASE 
Purchasing power is 
While the 1909-14 


PERIOD UNJUST 
derived from 
period probably 


income 


repre- 


sented the era of highest purchasing power 
for agriculture for many years, it is never- 
theless unjust. Although farmers had a 


higher capital investment 
than the average citizen 


in their industry 
and although farm- 


ers worked longer hours than those engaged 
in any other industry, and although the 
farmer's wife and children added many hours 


of uncompensated work daily, and although 
the occupation required years of training 
and experience, the farmer's net income was 
then far below the average. Thirty-four per- 
cent of the population was living on farms 
and received but 12.5 percent of the national 
income. Measuring it another way, the per 

















capita net income of persons on farms was 
$134 and the per capita net income of per- 
sons not on farms was $488 It uuld be 
noted that estimates of the food the farmers 
use from their farms, and allowances for rent 
are included to up the 34 capita 
income 
EFFECT ON PRODUCTIO 

The ratio of farm income to nonfarm - 
come was a little less than 2 to 7, figured 
on a per capita basis. In other yrds, fo! 
every $2 a farmer received, a nonfarmer re- 

ceived more than $7 On the face of it, tl 
difference in income is unju In practice, 
it is worse than unjust; it is destructive 
When jobs are scarce, people drift to the 
farms and ept the short end of the ratio 
because they can manage to get along For 
20 years they have repted this short end 
In fact, not once, until war came, have they 
received as much as the 2 to 7 rati The 
eras a I been about 2 to 8 The 
inequity has been the low 
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themselves abandon the $2 end of the 2-to-7 
ratio and get over on the $7 end. If we are 
going to keep up production, we must find 
means of keeping men on the farms; and if 
we keep men on the farms, we must find 
some means of compensating them. There 
{fs one source only for compensation, and 
that is from the sale of farm products. 
Even assuming that farmers might be con- 
tent to work themselves under the unfair 
2-to-7 ratio merely as a matter of patriotism, 
they cannot hold their farm labor under 
the 2-to-7 conditions when there is such a de- 
mand for labor on the $7 end of the ratio 
With prices limited to this ratio they can- 
not pay more, and the result is now begin- 
ning to show in unharvested crops. Unless 
this impossible condition is recognized and 
met, the result will show up next year in 
much smaller crops, and we will have created 
shortages—the chief cause of inflation 
This 2-to-7 ratio is an undisputed fact. To 
try to fasten it on agriculture as a top limit 
can have but one result when labor is sc 
and any such policy is so shortsighted and 
so dangerous as to be criminal in 


almost 


times like these. To condemn farmers as 
profiteers when they point out the results 
of what we are doing, and seek to get it fixed 
before it is too late, is equally shortsighted 


and dangerous. 
Incidentally, it should not be overlooked 
that not once in 20 years have fai 
tained as much ar a 2-to-7 ratio 
the past few months, ! 
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all probability we can- 





not raise enough crops to win the war on a 
2-to-7 ratio. It is time that we faced this 
issue squarely and pped the unwarranted 
abuse of farmers 
OBSOLETI 
Changing costs of production and chal 

ing habits of consumption have made 
30-year-old price scale obsolete. The law of 


supply and demand has served t« 
relationship between 


) adjust 


prices of various farm 








commodities quite effectively, so thi ny 
formula developed to measure the e» 
which our price level should be raised 
lowered should be applied on our modern 
price structure rath han : 

f date 

PRI ALONE } ACCT 1 

Price alon eithe n the thir é 
farme sell or o1 he farme bu i 
I al accurate me If the pr OY 
f cotton is cut in half t ise the price from 
8 cents to a parity price of 16 cent e farm- 
er will have attained a parity price, but wili 


more income and will not 
proved his.purchasing power All we would 









have accomplisked would be to double the 
price to the consumer with no benefit to the 
farmer. Either both pric nd \ 
be taken into consideration r, pret bly 
income would be a fairer base r} 
true in prices of things farme bu Q 
is ignored. For example, if the q 
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the farmer’s heaviest single cash ex 


ture. In some lines of production it repr: 
sents more than half of the expenditures, 
while in others it is much less Whether 
or not it will be possible to work 
method of listing labor costs on individu 
crops in proportion to the amour! f lat 
used is doubtful, but at least farr 
whole should be included. 

TEMPORARY ADJUSTMENT ADVISABLE 

Obviously, there is not time to make 

“prehensive study to determine an accur 
basis for full equity. Two glaring defects « 
be cured by including farm labor ir I 


things the farmers buy and by app!lyil 
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illustrate how the employment of these two 
basic corrections would aid in overcoming the 
worst inequities of the present formula. 
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it possible to drop the 110-percent limita- 
tion, but in all fairness wish to call atten- 
tion to the misleading attacks on the farmers 
because of this provision, and the continued 
statements that it is the cause of the break- 
down in price control. It has had practi- 
cally nothing to do with the problems of 
the Office of Price Administration, as will be 
shown by the following table: 


July 15, 1942 
actual 


duced output creates shortage, one of the 
greatest causes of inflation 

3. Subsidies lead to future inflation. It is 
sometimes argued that subsidies are de- 
flationary because they increase debt, and 
debt is deflationary. This not true. In- 
creased debt is deflationary only to the ex- 
tent that taxes are levied to retire it and 
because taxes reduce purchasing power. 
When debt rises to a point where taxes are 
as high can well be levied and increased 
debt is not reflected in any increase in taxes, 
the increase in debt is no longer deflationary 
but, on the other hand, becomes a dangerous 
threat of inflation. ‘The history of the world 
shows that overburdensome debt has been 
wiped out either through outright repudia- 
through partial repudiation by in- 
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4. Subsidies conceal costs and delay or de- 
feat efforts to cor cessive expenditure 

5. Subsidies promote inefficiency. 

6. Subsidies the for 
abuse 

7. Subsidies make 
benefits enjoyed by t 

8. Subsidies when 


open way political 


everyone for the 
he few 

once used are very hard 
to get rid of. They become issues in political 
campaigns, and men are elected to office on 
the pledge of their continuance. 

9. Subsidies destroy initiative and under- 
mine character. They are not the means of 
building independent, self-reliant people. 

10. Subsidies are an expedient way of dodg- 
ing a hard or disagreeable issue. They are a 
means of evading iundamental corrections in 
an unbalanced economy. 

11. Subsidies are a means of building and 
maintaining a strongly centralized govern- 
ment and they lead to dictatorship. 

Subsidies a last rescrt: Every means 
should be employed to avoid the use of sub- 
sidies. If emergencies arise under which they 
become necessary, let them be applied at the 
point of processing or distribution where 
profits and prices can be kept under control. 
They should be limited to an amount abso- 
lutely necessary to avoid a collapse in the 
productive and distributive machinery of our 
economy, and then only after all other means 
have failed 

Post-war adjustments: No one can foresee 
all the problems which will follow the war. 
It is to be hoped that we may find ways to 
maintain a high national income so dis- 
tributed that it will be used to consume 
the product of a highly productive econ- 
omy. Adjustments in agricultural production 
will be necessary extending over a consider- 
able period. If we allow the surplus produc- 
tion which farmers are developing for our 
needs to destroy farm markets and thus de- 
stroy the spending power of over a third of 
the Nation, we will suffer a collapse worse than 
that which followed the last war. Some defi- 
nite plan for a floor under farm prices at an 
equitable level must be devised. We hope 
we may be able to define that level by a new 
and equitable parity formula. We also know 
we should be working out means for making 
the floor effective. 
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Austria Fights On! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1942 


Mr. EBERHARTER,. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following remarks 
made by me over the Mutua! network on 
July 25, 1942, on the eighth anniversary 
of the assassination of Austrian Chan- 
celor Dolifuss: 

My friends, 8 years ago today, on July 25, 
1934, Hitler tried to start his march of con- 
quest with murder. His first victim was the 
Austrian Nation. His gangsters—trained 
special murder schools in the Third Reich 
assassinated the Austrian Chancelor Dolifuss. 

It is possible that later historians will re- 
gard this day—July 25th, 19 the real 
beginning of the second World and name 
Austrian Chancelor Dolifu 
soldier hero killed in 
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the hands of a small nation. He was wild 
with rage, but decided instead to conduct a 
subversive and fifth-column campaign against 
his neighbor. Four years later, in 1938, 
seventy million Nazis overwhelmed six million 
Austrians; but let us not forget—dictators 
win battles, but the peoples win the war. 

Austria still fights on! Austria fights like 
the Dutch, the Belgians, the Norwegians, the 
Poles, the Greeks, the Czechs. Because the 
Nazi censorship and the Nazi propaganda has 
drawn an iron fence of silence around Austria, 
news of that fighting comes to us only at in- 
frequent intervals, but it is a known and in- 
disputable fact that the people of Austria 
are resisting valiantly. 

Of course, Hitler’s propaganda machine 
has tried to convince the world that Austria 
is a German country, and that Austrians are 
of the same breed or stock. In some places 
this propaganda has been successful because 
of the similarity of the Austrian and German 
languages, and the fact that Austrian cul- 
ture had become intertwined with the Ger- 
man life, but I say Germany has benefited a 
hundredfold more from the culture of 
Austria than Austria has benefited from 
Germany. And for a thousand years Austria 
has been a melting pot for all of the people 
of Central Europe. We can think of that 
country as a little America in Europe, where 
all races and creeds have been living con- 
tented and peacefully together. 

All Americans, and especially Americans of 
Austrian descent, are willing to help this 
nation in its heroic fight. We shall never 
forget that she was the first victim of Hitler’s 
aggression and still battling the Nazi 
hordes. 

Today in our hearts we regard Austria as an 
allied nation We will not let her down. 

As an American of Austrian descent I send 
to Austria my best wishes and the assurance 
that we Americans will do all in our power 
to regain for this brave nation her freedom 
and a happy future. 

We say to the fighting Austrians: “Be con- 
fident! We are fighting for liberty, democ- 
racy, Christianity and justice. We know our 
aims are pure and our cause is just and we 


is 


are determined to battle to the end. We 
know that victory will be ours and in the 
new world which will follow that victory, an 
independent Austria will have her honored 


place.” 





Price Control and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Leon Henderson, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, before the Research Institute of 
America and the Sales Executive Club of 
New York. The address, which is en- 
titled “Price Control and the War,” was 
broaacast over the National Broadcasting 
Co. and was delivered on September 


8, 1942, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

I have received an estimate from the 
Public Printer that the address will cover 
two and two-thirds pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 
$120. 


and that it will cost 
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There being 
was ordered to 
as follows: 

The President has called upon the Congress 
and the country to provide promptly the 
necessary additional weapons in our fight for 


no objection, the address 
be printed in the Rrecorp, 


economic stability. All of you, I’m sure, 
agree with me that action directed at farm 
prices and wages was inevitable. Pending 


before the Congress is the new tax bill which 
extends further control over fattening cor- 
porate profits. That, too, I trust you will 
agree is a most necessary weapon. 

All three were—and still are—essential to 
keeping our economic balance. The only real 
question has concerned the mechanics to be 
used to achieve that end. The President has 
offered a choice. Today we begin a new 
offensive in the fight against inflation and 
for stability. Whether or not we achieve it 
now depends upon how closely all of us, in 
and out the Government, work together 
with a common purpose and common deter- 
mination 

Some of us in the Government have earned 
a certain amount of the public disfavor by 
urging action along these lines fcr many 
months. I could show you some of the scars. 
The idea prevailed that we, in O. P. A., were 
on the prowl for innocent sheep, that we 
were stalking the economic jungle with a 
annon, huntinga lamb. We have been stalk- 
ing—but it hasn't been for sheep. We were 
hunting a wolf—you know, the one in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Inflation is that kind of an animal—mas- 
querading in a false skin, glossy and rich and 
very tempting 


Inflation always appears in the trappings of 
prosperity. Employment is up. Wages are 
booming. Farm prices are good. Factories 


hum day and night. New acres are plowed 
Pockets are full and buying is frantic. 

It’s really a masquerade and our masks 
a good-time Charley’s grin. But when mid- 
night comes and the masks come off we 
recognize ourselves for what we really have 
been—dupes of our own making. 

The time today is midnight. There is no 
time left for masquerading. The world we 
live in today is grim and bloody. It is a 
world of hard reality and of hard fact. It 
will grow grimmer and more bloody. We 
better count on its growing harder before 
it grows easier. It will grow far more so 
unless we check ourselves quickly—unless we 
are more realistic about the jam we find our- 
selves in than we have been thus far. We 
must look where we’re going. 

Those of us charged with the responsibility 
of looking ahead find the going rough some- 
times. I have spoken of inflation as a wolf. 
It can be thought too, as a disease—a 
disease that must be fought with bitter, ill- 
tasting medicines. This audience, particu- 
larly, knows the symptoms of the disease we 
are doctoring. You know that the medicine 
is necessary. You know that the dose now 
must be stronger if the disease if not to 
become epidemic—and fatal. Indeed, many 
of you have lived through epidemic infla- 
tion and have seen its ravag 

Yet there are those ng us in 
defying memory and common sense, W 
been insisting on tempting 
for easy money. They have been taking a 
chance here, another one there. They chisel 
a little on this side and a little more on that 
one. What the effect? It is to weaken 
the very controls that we have agreed upon 
as necessary to protect ourselves 

We all agree that major adjustments must 
follow those that have already been made if 
victory is to be won. These adjustments 
aren't the other fellow’s. They are adjust- 
ments which all of us must make—as a na- 
tion and as individuals. We must see clearly 
our peril. We must see it, understand it, 
then face it and lick it. When we are pre- 
pared to do that—as individuals and as a 
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nation—the controls of which some of us so 
frequently complain will rest lightly upon us. 










The temptation to cut corners and to chisel 
here and there will be less compelling. £ 
until that time, these controls will fall hea 
upon our daily lives and businesses. Until 
we face up to our respcnsibilities in 
desperate fight, these controls will ha\ 
progressively tightened 

Victory in this war—and \ ; 
fight against inflation—will eventually | 
determined by the individual attitude 
each of us take toward both fight As indi- 
viduals, the corner cutters I have mentioned 
are quite obviously not in that frame of mind 
which spells victory; nor is the ituc 
mind which sees in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration nothing except the exercise of an 


arbitrary and capricious authority the frame 
of mind which we need.to win. 

Let’s look at this matter of attitudes a 
minute. I'll give you a couple that are more 








or less typical. The first involves certain 
violations of Office of Pric iinistrat L 
regulations. We moved into the situation 
via the courts. Ve didn’t do that to throw 
our weight around. We did be ise we 


found violations of controls designed 
to fight inflation and to keep the cost of 
living down. In a single day investigators 
in one area found several hundred inst 
of deliberate price bocsts that would t: a 
heavy and entirely unjustified toll from the 
public, stimulating 
the cost of living. 
The attitude behind such practices by pre- 
sumably responsible members of the business 
community surely is not consistent with the 
attitude required to give us strength 
and the singleness of purpose nec 
win this war. In fact, I 
attitude creates conditions 
to success 
assume that the 
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In contrast to that attitude of mind, I 
want to read to you part of a letter th 
came to me last week from the ché 1an of 
one of our local war price and rationing 
boards—a small board in a smal l< 
This man writes: 

“On January 3, 1942, when our board was 


appointed, we were called to St. Jos ) 
miles away. A terrific blizzard had been 
ragirg. We made the distance in the wake 






of a snow plow. We were sworn i1 i > 
home and started to work with nothing ex- 
cert ovr willingness to serv W had no 
office, no equipment, no clerical hel} 

the board my office as headquarters. I paid 
the rent, furnished the furniture and sup- 
plies, paid for the light, heat, and telephone, 
and paid a clerk out of my personal funds 
for the first month. We were then au - 
ized to hire one clerk, which was subsecuentiy 


extended to three clerks. We worked da\ 
Ss trying to keep up with the wot We 





eveloped a most efficient a1 hard- 

king staff of which we are pr 
ive just been advised by the State ors Za- 
ion officer that our clerk help will be cut to 


two instead of three. We cannot } 

handle the detail of the office on t - 
stricted force. Our clerk rk every d in- 
cluding Saturday, and many nights until 10 


o’clock or later. Personally I have given n 


of my time than I can afford t« 


business and have lost many h 


ms 







personal 

dreds of dollars’ worth of business tl Ir 

have had, if I had devoted more of my 

to it. This is not a complaint, as v ‘ i 

have done has been done willingly 

patriotic service to the war effort. It | 

been done without any thought of 1 

save for the approval of my own r n¢ 
There, I say, speaks a man—a good citize 

We will see that he keeps that third cle 

There are, I am happy to tell you, thousands 
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that is to come. Yes, it can dim today and 
darken tomorrow. What is that tomorrow? 
It is one that all freemen want and for which 
as freemen we all must fight. And what is 
that fight? 

We are fighting for a land—and a world— 
which tomorrow must offer every man honest 
work at fair pay just as long as he is able 
and willing to produc 

We are fighting for a 
in which a man’s hone 
will assure him and his family adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, education, and 
recreation. 

We are fighting for a land—and a world— 
which tomorrow must offer freedom of enter- 
pri with labor free of compulsion, business, 
and industry free of unregulated monopoly. 

We are fighting for a land—and a world— 
of freedom for the human spirit and the hu- 


and for the supreme dignity of the 
ia! 
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stand. It is, after all, a philosophy and not 
& man we are fighting. It is also a philos- 
ophy and not a man we are fighting for. 
Both these philosophies are dynamic. They 
are mutually exclusive. They cannot share 
the world between them. We have reached 
that point where, as I said a moment ago, 
freemen’s stakes are all or nothing. If we 
can grasp that point—grasp it clearly and 
without qualifications of any kind—we are 
a long way toward the victory we freemen 
seek. 

With such an attitude we can move ahead 
We see these controls in their proper per- 
spective. We begin to associate all of our 
activities with the war itself. We begin 
then to interpret the controls and restric- 
tions in terms of military necessity. The 
general maximum-price regulation and the 
individual regulations become just as much 
a war order as those which are issued to thx 
troops upon the decision of their ofificers 
Our perspective has been pretty foggy at 
times. We have not thought exclusively in 
terms of war. We are finding it difficult— 
some of us in the extreme—to make the 
necessary adjustments from the comparative 
independence of peace to the collective effort 
required in this total war. 

You would perhaps be surprised to know 
how closely our efforts in this country 
efforts directed at stabiliziz the econ 
observed by our enemies. They 
do not focus their attention exclusively on 
the military moves we make, nor upon th« 
production of our weapons. They well know 
the importance, the vital importance of eco- 
nomic developments on the home front, 
They are looking always for a crack in ow 
economy. They know that as that crack 
widens the Nation’s morale is weakened, 
production declines, the military effort suf- 
fers, and they can begin to see victory for 
thems¢ and practically by default. 
illustrate that. Last week I wa 
y the Berlin radio for a bit of analy 
The Nazi commentator was telling the 
world how price control in the United State 
under Leon Henderson was failing. Part of 
the failure was ascribed to what the Nazi 
characterized as inner political resistance 
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was occupying, and that the tenant would, 
therefore, have to move. The tenant was of- 
fered a chance to buy the house. He didn’t 
have the money, however, and so he moved. 
But in order to find a house he had to take 
off 3 days from his job as a war producer. 
And when he found the house, a chain of 
moves began. The man in the house he 
found had to move. He, too, had to take 
time off from a war job. He, too, had to find 
ahouse. And when he found it, still another 
tenant had to move. The chain finally built 
up to eight links—eight war-production 
workers and their families forced to move in 
a dislocation created by a single landlord 

And mark this well. The purpose for offer- 
ing the house for sale was to cash in 
war boom—to mg 
avoid rent control. 

Because of this one landlord, eight men lost 
time from war production. They were sub- 
jected to the strain of looking for new quar- 
ters in the midst of an emergency, under 
circumstances where their bargaining power 
was ata minimum. They lost a substantial 
amount in wages Their efficiency on the job 
was impaired. Did the original landlord 
consider the consequence of his actions be- 
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fore he ordered the first man to move? I 
doubt it. IH give him that much credit. 
He was able to disassociate himself entirely 


from the war. I regret to say that his case 
can be multiplied a hundredfold on the rent 
front. Such people are exercising the great- 


est ingenuity in trying to nullify rent con- 


trol. These men, whose attitudes show 
clearly why rent control is necessary, are in 
the front ranks of fighters against it—the 


only kind of fighting, by the way, they are 
doing. To them, I also say, that our toler- 
ance is exhausted. They are interfering di- 
rectly with war production. We have letters 
from war-production plant managers telling 
us that workers forced to seek new quarters 


have lost more time than has been lost to 
the plants by strikes. I repeat that from 
here on in these Hitler helpers must expect 


the limit we can inflict by way of discipline. 

And right here, I would 1 to take up 
foc a moment a question that frequently 
comes to us in O. P. A—and an answer, en- 
tirely false, that is frequently given. The 
question usually comes in a letter that runs 
something like this: “Dear Mr. Henderson: I 
have been told that you have more than 
100,000 detectives in the field who are hired 
to investigate sugar and other rationed ar- 
ticles. ‘This is ridiculous. Why don’t you 
do something about it?” 

It often happens, as in this instance, that 
the writer not only asks the question but 
answers it himself. It ridiculous, and it 
isn't We don't have 100,000 detectives 
in the field. As a matter of fact, we don't 
have any detectives in that sense of the 
word. Wein the Office of Price Administration 
are not engaged in the business of spying 
on our fellow citizens. We are not a gestapo. 
We do not snoop. Such investigations as we 
make when evidence of violations is sought, 
are conducted according to the established 
ustoms for handling such matters under a 
Cemocrat:c system of government 

No, we are not administering a pr« 


ike 


1S 


sO 


hibition 


amendment. We are not trying to trap peo- 
ple into violations. We operate under a 
tatute passed by the Congress of the United 





States. As the administrator of that law, I 
have very definite responsibiliti One cf 
these is to see that such regulations to carry 
ut the will of the Congress are made to 
stick 

There are certain thin we can do—all 
oi: us—to help with this job. To the con- 
sumer in neral, I have recommended—and 
I recommend again—that in the case of mer- 


chants operating under General Maximum 
Price Regulation, for example, you patronize 
only those who are complying. You should 
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trade only where prices are posted and where 
the store is trying its best to be a gocd sol- 
dier in this fight against economic disaster. 

It may seem to you as a consumer that 
there is little you can do in this battle. As 


a matter of fact, there is a lot. It really 
isn’t hard to resist the urge to buy some- 
thing you don’t need. Somebody else may 


need it and there may not be enough to go 
around. It shouldn’t come hard to resist 
being wasteful. We can’t afford waste at 
this point. We've had great orgies of it in 





the past. We have been the most wasteful 
folk on earth. But let’s cut it out now. 


Pull in your belt. It’s ggcd for you to deny 
yourselves some of the things to which you 
have been accustomed. Make the things you 
wear, around the house last 
those i 





the ipment 





longer. Ta care of it Conserve m- 
portant resources. You won’t be able to re- 
place the lawn mower, the egg beater, the 
vacuum cleaner for a long time to come 
Don't patronize the gasoline and tire boot- 
leggers. We'll attend to them. It isn’t 
smart to dodge any of the regulations. Be- 
ides it will be expensive, dangerous, pain- 
ful, and mortifying. They are designed to 


protect all of us. If they are to succeed, 
they must be observed in spirit as well as in 
fact As I said, this is not an eighteenth 


amendment game we're playing. This is life 
and @eath. There is blood on the san 
the Solomon Islands—American blood—and 
on the coast of France, and in the desert of 
Africa. American sailors dying the 
Atlantic and on the Pacific. Many heroic 
merchant seamen, whose magnificent contri- 
bution to this war will day be ade- 
quately written, have died to get you gaso- 
ine. Others are dying to carry around 
world the weapons and supplies our forces 
need to fight 

Perhaps if we had seen the blood on the 


ds of 
are 


on 


some 


the 


Solomons sand; death in the desert—perhars 
if we had been at Midway, or maybe if we 
had seen an oil-covered scorched body of a 


merchant seaman, we could more easily make 
that final plunge into the realities of this war 
and what brave men and women around 
this world are doing on the action fronts. 
If we can’t actually see them, we must visu- 
alize clearly just these things and act with 
the spirit that motivates the man who dies 
in those foreign lands that his country and 
all it means may live. Measured by t 

standards what kind of a man is he who re- 
fuses to be summoned t to the all- 
out effort here at home? 


hose 


action 


I'll skip the an- 
swer to that one. 

No, as the President said last night, we 
haven't quite gotten the point of it all thus 
far. We're still living pretty much on the 
fat of the land with all that that implies 


What sacrifices have we made wh 
no son, no father, no brother, 
to war? 


» have 
or s 


sent 











Is there sacrifice involved a- 
tional income of 113 billions of d Is 
there sacrifice in 400-percent incré ir 





profits; in 71-percent increases 
salaries; in 75-percent incre 
? No, I think not 


in 


ases in 





come 


We have little cause to complain abcut 
what the war has done to most of us h 
at home. That is not to say that these in- 
creases in many aspects were not justified 
It is not to say that in factories and on farn 
they were not needed. It is not to say th 
the reemployment of millions was : reat] 

be desired. But it is to say that the luxury 
of free spending cannot be continued with 
disaster. That is why we as a nation have 
imposed controls. That is why we have in- 
sisted that there should be more. We cannot 
do with less the things we have to do to keep 
cur house at least in minimum order and 
ready for normal occupancy when this war 

urse, the wage earner is against re- 
n on a steadily increasing pay ch 
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Naturally, the farmer resists ac 
limit his part of a growing share in n 
tional income. Of course, the sight of fatten- 
ing profits being trimmed is not welcome to 











the beneficiary of those profits. But ; 
fighting this war for victo or for { 
profit? 

But look at the other side < t 


Do you think that John Brown from « 


















block went into the Army, or the I! 

became a flyer merely for the fun of 

to be ina uniform? No; John Brcwn is? > 
same kind of stuff as the rest of us in 

this country submerged a great 1 

his desires illingly pted i 

greater restraints on his freedom tl 

home have had to accept. Johnny Brown 

knows his duty more clearly t J ny's 

father til Anc Johnny h 

placed 1 th I f 

country and he didn’t file a law 

and restrain that country from 1 ; 

Could Johhny do more? He could Asis 

yourself if you can do more help at hor 

and I pect the answer down deep ir r 


heart 


will be “‘ye 


ee 





Rationing ef Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE 


STATES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an article from the Retail Gaso-~ 
line Dealer News, of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
issue of August 1942, entitled “Improved 
Rationing Plan Suggested.” 

There being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed in 


the article 
the Rrecorp 


as follows: 
IMPROVED RATIONING PLAN SUGGES } 


ERING COOPERATION 
IsTs, SUPPLIERS 
FACTORY 


FROM 
PRESENT 








Many months ago we subm t a 
gasoline-rationing authorities at l 
and also to representatives of the oil indus- 
try a method for rationing which we be ve 


to be practical and economical and with which 














the motoring public would cooperate ful 
The plan, if put into effect, wceuld result in 
real conservation of fuel supplies 1 at the 
same time apportior in an. equitable w 
first, the needs for war purp es, and second, 
allot in fairness to all the balan e remaining 
for the use of the public. At the same t 
we made these sugge stions we presented § 
constructive criticism of the pres em 
of rationing now in effect in the I 

Among the things we called 1 - 


tion of the rationing board were the 








of widespread counterfeiting of the ( 

the high expense of printing, and the - 

ated system of ministration A 

to the public press, the object 

raised were well founded, and withir : 

past few weeks Washington l re - 

sidering important changes alo! the lines 

ve suggested, as it is said there wide 

f opinion regarding the of 

sent system Withor y n, 

but because we e trying 1 help in this 

emergency, we belic ve 

sound in principle idi is based ¢ I 

experience in the retail f We 

further feel that it should | d i 
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entirety instead of piecemeal, as apparently 

is being done. 

HIERE IS THE SUGGESTED RATIONING PLAN WHICH 
SHOULD BE APPLIED TO THE ENTIRE NATION 


It would be practical to centralize all gaso- 
line supplies according to the needs of the 
various districts. This could be readily done 
by the oil companies pooling their resources, 
including all supplies and transportation 
facilities. Use the 500,000 gasoline dealers in 
the country as the direct control of purchases 
and supplies available for public use. The 
first step would be the registration and 
licensing of these gasoline dealers by the 
rationing administration and furnishing 
them with the necessary instructions and 
printed forms 

At a specified date, to be publicly an- 
nounced, the motorist would call at any 
certified station for a simplified application 
card upon which he would carefully specify 
his actual gasoline needs for the coming 12 
months, together with other necessary infor- 
This card would then be mailed to 
rationing board, a volunteer organi- 
t up by the Oil Coordinator’s Office. 

plication should be in the form of a 
vorn statement and specify the number of 
ie veled during the past 12-month 
‘i number of gallons used in that 
iod, and the percentage he agrees to reduce 
it amoun iuring the ensuing 12-month 
iod. This would not only conserve gaso- 
e but als ur vital rubber supply and 
uld pr flexible control of other re- 
urces. It could be applied to the fuel-oil 
situation, which is daily becoming more 
critical, especially for eastern consumers 

On the basis of information received, the 
rationing board would issue a card to the 
m rist, showing number of gallons to 
which he is entitled for a 12-month period. 
This card would be of a standard color, ac- 

to class of consumption, by which 
dealer could readily identify the custom- 
requirements. Weekly amounts would 
e printed on the margin of the card, to be 
l as purchases were made. The 
would not be restricted to 1 week's 
a time, being governed only by the 
r’s allotment, which could 

eec Accompanying the 

a windshield sticker of like 

r identification of the pur- 

ent under 

1otorist found that he needed addi- 
oline for absolutely essential pur- 
poses, he could apply to the rationing board, 
which would investigate his claim and make 
a decision, based on all the facts in the case. 

ist would have the privilege of 
naking an appeal to Washington over the 
decision of the local board 

Further control would be brought about 
by numbering the rationing cards for the 

ler’s recording of individual sales, to be 
as the basis for his securing a fair quota 

} . SuprT lier 


mation. 
1 


the local 


eT 


r€ 


I 
I 
} 
t 
I 
1 
vu 


vide 


nen eoeta 


A0Qn ws 


elieve the present rationing system 
n disappointing to both the authori- 
public and that this is so be- 
als have not had sufficient 

aith in not giving the motoring public the 
nportant part they should take. By that 
we mean that Officialdom must realize the 
rican citizen is patriotic to the 

legree and will do anything necessary 

1 the war. He will give voluntary 

to the fullest degree, but he 

be asked to give it. This cooperation 

1 start with the half million gasoline deal- 

l freely give of their time to make 

nse plan successful. 

are concerned they have 
sm and importance in 

l ampaign which 

ns of this precious 

hrough their sta- 


by the motor- 


ind the 


Aa 


cause the offi 


sah 


rationing 





ists in every corner of our land who will then 
feel that they are on their honor with a 
definite and personal part in winning the 
war. Those who say this cooperation will 
not be forthcoming have little confidence in 
our people as a whole or in our democratic 
way of life. The motorists—the people them- 
selves—can solve this problem and will make 
the necessary sacrifices willingly if called 
upon for support of a common-sense plan. 


Shortage of Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
EN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
in its war effort this country has gone 
from one shortage to another, from one 
bottleneck to another. In my opinion, 
we are now in the midst of the greatest 
shortage and crisis of all, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcORD 
an article entitled “America Faces a 
Manpower Muddle,” which I have writ- 
ten for The Progressive magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICA FACES A MANPOWER MuDDLE—UNLESS 
THERE Is Swirt, Vicorous ACTION BY THE 
GOVERNMENT, THE CRISIS IN MANPOWER DIs- 

RIBUTION WILL MAKE ALL THE OTHER 

SHORTAGES IN THE WAR EFForT SHRINK INTO 

INSIGNIFICANCE 

(By Senator RosperT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr.) 

Bottlenecks, it seems, are fast becoming an 
American institution. In our efforts to put 
the Nation on an all-out war basis, we have 
stumbled on one right after another. Alu- 
minum, steel, machine tools, rubber, ships— 
to mention only a few of the crucial ones— 
are the symbols of unpreparedness, lack of 
foresight, and industrial failure. 

These have kept America from throwing 
its full weight into the war. And now an- 
other potential bottleneck in our war effort is 
loeming up on the horizon, we are coming 
face to face with a shortage of manpower. 

It is estimated that we have a total labor 
force of approximately 56,100,000 men, with 
the possibility of expanding it to 70 or 75 
million, if women are extensively pressed 
into service, and provision is made for the 
care of their children at day schools while 
they work. 

MORE THAN A QUANTITY PROBLEM 

Against this supply are the demands of 
both the armed forces and the agricultural 
and industrial production. There is talk in 
official quarters of putting 10,000,000 men 
under arms before the war is over. War pro- 
duction will probably require 20,000,000 by 
the end of 1943 and still more in 1944. 

Beyond that are the needs of the civilian 
workers themselves and the civilian popula- 
tion, the women and children, for whom there 
must be food, clothing, housing, medical 
care, and transportation. All this will require 
the balance of our labor force, and more, too. 

From a quantitative standpoint alone, the 
manpower problem will be serious enough, 
but it is more complicated than that. A hun- 
dred unemployed hodcarriers will not solve 
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is needed. Urban residents cannot handle 
farm work without hurting production. 

Already when the armed forces number less 
than 5,000,000 there are acute labor shortages 
on the farms and in vital lines of war pro- 
duction. The production of coal, lumber, 
metals, aircraft, and ships is being seriously 
hampered by insufficient supplies of skilled 
labor. Cities like Portland, Baltimore, Akron, 
and Detroit are finding they cannot meet the 
growing needs of their industries. 


DRAFT BOARDS RUN THE SHOW 


In a list of 527 selected occupations es- 
sential to war production compiled by the 
United States Employment Service, this 
agency reports on the basis of data gathered 
last May, that labor shortages prevail in 165 
occupations, or 31 percent of the entire list. 
In 44 percent of these short occupations, the 
shortage runs over 1,000. In other words, 
there are over 1,000 more jobs in each of these 
occupations than there are qualified people 
to fill them, either fully or partially trained. 

The War Manpower Commission was estab- 
lished by the President last April and assigned 
the responsibility for mobilizing the Nation’s 
manpower and guiding it into channels where 
it could contribute most effectively to the 
war effort. 

So far its efforts have served only to em- 
phasize the need for doing something. The 
draft boards are still running the business 
end of the manpower program, and the pri- 
mary responsibility of the draft boards has 
been to furnish men for the armed forces. 
Providing for war industry is only secondary. 

As a result, the educational campaign of 
the War Manpower Commission on behalf of 
essential production at home has simply 
added to the welter of confusion that has 
enveloped the manpower problem like a 
smokescreen since the first days of the Se- 
lective Service System. 





IT DOES NOT MAKE SENSE 


The War Manpower Commission has issued 
a list of 138 essential activities vital to the 
war effort on the home front. It is preparing 
a larger list of essential occupations. The 
plan seems to be that a qualified man engaged 
in one of these essential occupations must be 
deferred until a replacement can be found. 

But this plan is knocked into a cocked hat 
when Selective Service officials issue sweeping 
statements that no unmarried man will be 
allowed further occupational deferment from 
the Army and that ultimately all physically 
fit men between the ages of 20 and 44 will be 
in the armed forces. 

The impending manpower problem in war 
industries, in agriculture, in transportation, 
communications, public utilities, and govern- 
mental services vital to the organization and 
direction of the war effort makes it manda- 
tory that we look ahead and plan on an over- 
all basis. 

We need fighting men in the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, 
but those men need others working at home 
building planes, tanks, and ships, making 
munitions, producing food, running the rail- 
roads to haul supplies, men and women 
guarding the health and welfare of the civil- 
ian front and in the Government coordi- 
nating all the various military and economic 
phases of total war. 





MAY BE WORST MUDDLE YET 

The day has long since passed when the 
fighting man was self-sufficient in the field. 
In modern war, it has been estimated, it 
takes 16 men at home to sustain 1 fighting 
man at the front 

The time has come to stop talking and start 
acting toward an over-all coordinated plan 
for the mobilization of manpower on the 
home front as well as on the fighting front 
| It should be recognized that both are im- 





the manpower problem where one arc welder | portant and absolutely essential in the suc- 
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cess of total war. Men should serve where 
their skills can be used to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

Unless the Government acts with speed 
and vigor, the manpower muddle will make 
all the other shortages shrink into insig- 
nificance. 





George Washington on Price Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, on Labor 
Day our President appealed for action to 
halt the menacing rise in prices. This 
message was the fourth direct appeal 
from the Executive to the Congress to 
stabilize prices. It was the fourth within 
15 months. 

May I say that it must give great com- 
fort to the Axis that our Chief Executive, 
burdened with the many problems of a 
global war, should have to appeal four 
times to the Congress for action on a 
danger which gravely threatens every 
living American. 

It was never intended by the writers of 
our Constitution that the Executive 
should be frustrated by the inaction of 
Congress; certainly never in time of war. 
The writers of the Constitution had 
learned the consequences of legislative 
inaction during the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Then, as now, the people of the United 
States had a great popular leader, George 
Washington. Then, as now, Washington 
pleaded with the Continental Congress 
and the State legislatures to provide ef- 
fective price controls. And then—but I 
pray God not now—the lawmakers failed 
to provide adequate sanctions against the 
economic disorder which weakened the 
American forces, impoverished the sol- 
diers of the Revolution, and prolonged 
the war by many months of bloodshed 
and suffering. 

As one of the authors of the Constitu- 
tion, Washington certainly never de- 
signed the’ framework of our Govern- 
ment so as to expose any future Com- 
mander in Chief of our armies to the 
almost fatal handicaps which a leader 
less great than Washington might neve 
have survived. 

In one of his darkest hours, March 31, 
1779, Washington wrote to James Warren 
an eloquent denunciation of the preda- 
tory bands who, then as now, had their 
eyes so fixed on the main chance and on 
their personal advantage that they were 
blind to the common danger. He asked: 

Is the paltry consideration of a little dirty 
pelf to individuals to be placed in competition 
with the essential rights and liberties of the 
present generation, and of millions yet un- 
born? 

Shall a few designing men for their own 
aggrandizement, and to gratify their own 
avarice, overset the goodly fabric we have 
been rearing at the expense of so much time, 
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blood and treasure? And shall we at last 
become the victims of our own abominable 
lust for gain? 

Forbid it heaven! forbid it all and every 
State in the Union! by enacting and enforc- 
ing efficacious laws for checking the growth 
of these monstrous evils, and restoring mat- 
ters, in some degree to the pristine state they 
were in at the commencement of the War. 

Our cause is noble, it is the cause of man- 
kind, and the danger to it, is to be appre- 
hended from ourselves. 


In his earlier letters, Washington noted 
gloomily how the needs of military oper- 
ations were bringing about a rise in 
prices, much as they dotoday. His quar- 
termaster, he reported, was unable to buy 
even at advanced prices the firewood, 
oats, and hay needed for the camp. He 
wrote to the Massachusetts Legislature: 


I have great reason to believe, that this is 
an artificial scarcity, partly created by some 
persons who are monopolizing those articles, 
in order to advance the price and partly by 
the possessors of them in the neighborhood 
of the camp, who keep them in order to profit 
by our distress. 


Washington was alive to the practical 
necessities of industry and trade, but he 
did not see why these necessities should 
nullify the war effort. Speaking of “the 
exorbitant price enacted by merchants 
and venders of goods,” he wrote to the 
President of Congress, on August 16, 
1777: 

I am sensible, the trouble and risk in im- 
porting give the adventurers a right to a 
generous price, and that such, from the 
motives of policy, should be paid; but yet, 
I cannot conceive that they, in direct viola- 
tion of every principle of generosity, of 
reason and of justice, should be allowed, if it 
is possible to restrain them, to avail them- 
selves of the difficulties of the times, and 
to amass fortunes upon the public ruin. 


Washington complained that his offi- 
cers could not pay living expenses from 
their salaries, “A rat in the shape of a 
horse is not to be bought at this time 
for less than £200,” he told Gouverneur 
Morris. 

Farm prices then, as now, were at the 
head of the procession in the general in- 
flationary advance. Washington wrote 
to John Parke Custis: 


The real difference between the prices of 
all kinds of country produce now and before 
the war is greater than between specie and 
paper. 


The threat of rising prices prompted 
General Washington to circularize all the 
States in 1780 with the message that: 


The price of everything, men, provisions, 
and so forth, are raised to a height to which 
the revenues of no government, much less 
ours, would suffice. 


That Washington realized how the 
failure to stabilize prices was prolonging 
the war and weakening the American 
cause is certain. 

In a letter to Lund Washington, May 
29, 1779, he said: 


I cannot, vith any degree of patience be- 
hold the infamous practices of speculators, 
monopolizers, and all that class of gentry 
which are preying upon our very vitals, and, 
for the sake of a little dirty pelf, are putting 
the rights and liberties of the country into 





| 
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the most imminent danger, and continuing 
@ war destructive to the lives and property 
of the valuable part of this community, which 
would have ceased last fall as certain as we 
now exist but for the encouragements the 
enemy derived from this source, the deprecia- 
tion of the money (which in a great measure 
is the consequence of it) and our own in- 
ternal diversions. 


I have said that the failure of Congress 
to act upon the requests of the Presi- 
dent must afford great comfort to the 
Axis. Note that on March 27, 1779, 
Washington wrote to George Mason as 
follows: 

Our enemy behold with exultation and joy 
how effectually we labour for their benefit; 
and from being in a state of absolute de- 
spair, and on the point of evacuating Amer- 
ica, are now on tiptoe; nothing, therefore, in 
my judgment can save us but a total reforma- 
tion in our own conduct, or some decisive 
turn to affairs in Europe. The former alas! 
to our shame be it spoken! is less likely to 
happen than the latter, as it is now con- 
sistent with the views of the speculators, 
various tribes of money makers, and stock 
jobbers of all denominations to continue the 
war for their own private emolument, with- 
out considering that their avarice, and thirst 
for gain must plunge everything (including 
themselves) in one common ruin. 


The rise in prices threatened to destroy 
the Army. Such a simple necessity as 
soap became so expensive that soldiers 
could not buy it. The “consequent dirti- 
ness,” Washington wrote Elbridge Gerry, 
“adds not a little to the diseases of the 
Army.” He reported formally to the 
Congress that “it is a fact not to be con- 
troverted that the officers cannot support 
themselves with their present pay, that 
necessity will oblige them to leave the 
service.” As early as September 24, 1776, 
Washington had written as follows to the 
President of the Congress: 


However high the men’s pay may appear, 
it is barely sufficient in the present scarcity 
and dearness of all kinds of g to keep 
them in clothes, much less aff support 


to their families. 


The failure to stabilize prices bore so 
heavily on the patience of the soldiers 
that in the midst of his desperate cam- 
paigns, Washington had to contend with 
mutiny in his own ranks. On May 27, 
1780, he advised the President of the 
Congress: 

I have been informed by the two colonels 
of the Pennsylvania line in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, who were called to assist 
Colonel Meigs to suppress the mutiny on 
Thursday night, that in the course of their 
expostulations, the troops very pointedly 
mentioned besides their distresses for provi- 
sion, their not being paid for 5 months; and, 
what is of a still more serious and delicate 
nature in our present circumstances, they 
mentioned the great depreciation of the 
money, its being of little or no value at all 


97 


Distress and disorder in the Army were 
matched by distress and disorder in the 
civilian population. From Valley Forge, 
the General wrote to John Augustine 
Washington: 


Your accounts of the high prices of fresh 
provisions in Philadelphia are true, but it 
affects the inhabitants more than the sol- 


diery, who have plenty of salt, meat, peas, 
and 6o forth. 
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Seeing the demoralization of the 
American cause, Washington did his ut- 
most to arouse other men of influence 
to the dangers of inflation. In a letter 
to Burwell Bassett he wrote: 
to be wished that the 
adopt some vigorous 
of giving credit to 
ney and punishment of spec- 

and others who are prey- 

s of this great country and 

to the utmost hazard. 
ue come to; what a miser- 
4 years produced in the 
positions of the sons of 


think of i 
his 


relative, John A, 
he confided in deep bitter- 


would 


the purpose 


shocks me to 


close 


And to 
hington 


been the very reverse of 
le they were doing every- 

igorously for the campaign 

ere doing nothing, nay, 

but considering how 

to be, I have said more 

nad shall add no more on this 

which I do most pathet- 

that decay of public virtue with which 
people were inspired at the beginning of this 
contest. Speculation. peculation, with all 
their concomitants, have taken such deep 
root in almost every soil, that very little else 
money m attended to; the great 


forward as it can 


but 


business may 


At the outset of the war, Washington 
asked for governmental control of prices. 
On August 29, 1775, when he was oper- 
ating around Boston, he thus addressed 
the legislators of Massachusetts: 

That which is usual and customary in such 
cases, is to fix the prices to the several ar- 
ticles; bearing a proportion to what is the 
ordinar if persons will not comply 

tariff, but still refuse to 
the great law 
authorize us to 


ticles 


His recommendations called for the 
right to order ceiling prices and to com- 
mandeer goods at a fair price. But less 

han 6 weeks later, Washington wrote a 
etter of reproach to this same legislature 
sing a recess without passing the 
sted measures necessary to assure 
provisions for the Army. 

During next winter, he compli- 
mented the Governor of New Jersey for 
the willingness of legislators of that State 
to set prices on Army provisions, but was 
k particularly for the regu- 


rm prices. 


the 


bliged to a 
yne, however, would not 

That was as true then 
Washington, in his wis- 
plain truth which Presi- 
has called repeatedly to 
On March 
remarkable 


il1BS cai 


dom, saw at 
Roosevelt 
he attention of Congress. 
31, 1779, Wa 


cent 
; 


hir ton ‘ 
nington, in a 


pun- 


tion- 
ion 


Washington, 
the Govern- 
tS purchases. 


ous to 


| 
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Writing to his he 
said: 

You will so concert matters as not to inter- 
fere with each other, thereby enhancing the 
prices of horses and rendering the purchase 
more difficult and expensive 


purchasing agents, 


Seeing the desperate need to push pro- 
duction to the utmost, Washington, on 
August 16, 1777, urged the President of 
the Congress to establish publicly owned 
and operated tanneries and other enter- 
prises to supply the needs of the armed 
forces at a reasonable cost. Such public 
enterprises, he commented, would be “of 
considerable saving to the public and to 
the Army, at the same time that they 
would contribute a good deal to do away 
part of the uneasiness of the latter, aris- 
ing from the enormous prices they are 
compelled to pay for necessaries.” 

Washington had no patience with the 
self-seekers and profiteers who were con- 
tributing to the financial disorder. He 
called them the “murderers of our cause.” 
And he urged the assemblymen of Penn- 
sylvania to bring these men to “condign 
punishment.” 

To the President of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, Washington wrote this con- 
demnation of profiteers: 


It is much to be lamented that each State 
long ere this has not hunted them down as 
the pests of society, and the greatest enemies 
we have to the happiness of America. I 
would to God that one of the most atrocious 
of each State was hung in Gibbets upon a 
gallows five times as high as the one pre- 
pared by Haman. No punishment in my 
opinion is too great for the man who can 
build his greatness upon his country’s ruin. 


Washington saw the financial disorder 
not as a separate issue in the war, but as 
a force that might swing the balance be- 
tween victory and defeat. Indeed, he 
regarded the financial disorder as the 
Achilles heel of the American cause. On 
November 1, 1779, at West Point, he wrote 
to Edmund Pendleton: 


I am under no apprehension of a capital 
injury from any other source than that of 
the continual depreciation of our money. 
Every other effort is in 1in unless some- 
thing can be done t Con- 
gress, the States individually, and individ- 
uals of each ‘State should exert themselves 
to effect this great end. It is the only hope; 
the last resource of the enemy; and nothing 
but our want of public virtue can induce a 
continuation of the war. Let them once see, 
that as it is in our powel is Our in- 
clination and intention to overcome this 
difficulty, and the nquest, or hope 
of bringing us back to a state of dependence, 
will vanish like ng dew; they can 
10 more encounte! kind of opposition 
than the hoar frost can withstand the rays 

and 
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These are the views of the great and 
unchallenged leader of the American po- 
litical tradition. No other character in 
our history has impressed the stamp of 
his genius, his character, and his com- 
mon sense upon the Nation so deeply, so 
indelibly as George Washington. We 
marvel at his prescience, and his percep- 
tion of fundamental economic truths, 
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We know that the dangers of which he 
warned were not imaginary. There is 
every reason to think that, even after 
the victory at Yorktown, the Board of 
Trade in London was confident that eco- 
nomic troubles would soon send the 
American people scurrying back to the 
security of the pound sterling. Were 
it not for the generosity of our allies 
and the reorganization of the Federal 
finances under the Constitution, the vic- 
tories of the Revolution might have been 
erased by the common bankruptcy. 

It seems almost uncanny that the views 
expressed by Washington more than 150 
years ago, and the course he pursued, 
should so closely parallel the statements 
and actions of our present national 
leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt. And yet, 
we Members of the Congress must also 
recognize that the parallel is no accident. 
That Franklin D. Roosevelt should echo 
the voice of Washington is inevitable, be- 
cause both men, under similar circum- 
stances, have been motivated by patri- 
otism, by common sense, by strongly 
rooted conviction of the rectitude and 
strength and glory of the democratic way 
of life, and by passionate concern for the 
welfare of their fellow men. 

The President of the United States has 
been commanded by the people to carry 
forward the American political tradition 
established by George Washington. We 
Members of the Congress likewise have 
the duty and responsibility to secure the 
common good above sectional, class, and 
group interest. 

Let us close ranks. Let us join with 
our President. Let us speak with a voice 
that the Axis tyrants may hear, that the 
people of these United States are united, 
and that we shall move as a mighty tide 
to crush the enemy at our borders and 
to secure contentment and financial 
order within the bounds of our farms 
and the walls of our homes, with neither 
pity nor favor for those who would stand 
in the way of this essential and historic 
task. 

George Washington appealed to legis- 
lators “to fix the prices” and “to regu- 
late the prices of country produce.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has asked the 
Congress ‘“‘to pass legislation under which 
the President would be specifically au- 
thorized to stabilize the cost of living, in- 
cluding the price of all farm commodi- 
ties, at parity, or at levels of recent date.” 

George Washington begged the legis- 
lators “above all, to sink the excess money 
by heavy taxes.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has emphasized 
the imperative need of “heavy taxes on 
everyone except persons with very low 
incomes, fairly levied in accordance with 
ability to pay.” 

By failing to carry through the full 
recommendations of their Commander 
in Chief, the legislators of Washington’s 
time exposed the great cause of the Rev- 
olution to defeat, 

Today the Commander in Chief of the 
American forces again bids us to act. 
We must not trifle with the fortunes of 
our country. Our enemies are strong 
and implacable. Act we must, for our 
lives depend upon it. 





































































































America in Midstream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which recently appeared in the News Bag 
by Dr. Clanton W. Williams. Dr. Wil- 
liams is a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and well-known com- 
mentator on The Background of the News 
over a southern radio hook-up: 


AMERICA IN MIDSTREAM 
(By Dr. Clanton W. Williams) 


July 4th this year is far different from any 
Independence Day this Nation has ever 
known. It must be a day not only of rededi- 
cation to the principles upon which our Na- 
tion was founded, it is a day upon which we 
center our whole emotions and determination 
to the end that we shall triumph over our 
present enemies; it should also be a day for 
deep thought to the end that these dead 
shall not have died in vain. 

When the Army and Navy bills now pend- 
ing shall have been signed into law, our 
total appropriations for this war shall have 
reached the astounding figure of $229,000,- 
000,000. They are necessary appropriations 
which no one opposes. Two hundred twenty- 
nine billion dollars. That is nearly 50 per- 
cent more than was spent by our Govern- 
ment in all its history prior to 1940—includ- 
ing all governmental expenditures plus ap- 
propriations for the War of American Inde- 
pendence, the War of 1812, the wars with 
Mexico, the War Between the States, the 
Spanish-American War, the first World War, 
and the New Deal war against depression. 

All these 229 billions and more to come 
could have been spent for social progress; in- 
stead they must be spent now for self-preser- 
vation. They are being poured down the rat 
hole jointly bored by American negation, eco- 
nomic frustration, and international gang- 
sterism. We have said we were going to win 
the peace—and we mean it. Well, somewhere 
along the line we must take time out from 
the problems of present warfare to examine 
the age in which we are living. 

There have been bullies and crooks and 
gangsters in all ages. There will continue to 
be these until the end of animal and even 
plant life. Hitlers and Mussolinis are not 
new creatures, Neither are the principles of 
their philosophy. In our history we have 
centered our hatreds on Louis XIV, George III, 
Santa Anna, and the Kaiser. Yet once we 
fought on the side of Napoleon, the Adolf 
Hitler of his day. The actual objective of 
our “war hawks” in 1812 was the conquest of 
Canada. But these things in the broad scope 
of history become superficial. We must re- 
member that there was a time when the Japs 
were on our side—also the Italians. Twice 
England has been our enemy. Only a year 
and a half ago the Russians were no friends 
of John Bull nor Uncle Sam. In our career 
as a people in America we have fought the 
French five times and have fought with them 
twice. Even Prussia was our aily in the 
French and Indian War. Spain helped us 
gain our independence and we beat her up 
unmercifully in 1898. The Mexicans have 
hated us with good reason for most of our 
history; yet they are our pals now. There 





was a time when the Filipinos fought us in 
guerrilla warfare; and another when they 
died beside our boys on Bataan. I might add 
that I cut my eye teeth listening to the 
stories of Yankee atrocities, many of which 
were true. 

Now, I've recalled ‘all this to show you how 
fickle are the careers of peoples. Anyone 
who thinks that our present set of friends are 
destined to remain such—or that our present 
enemies are always to be our enemies—simply 
does not know any history or is incapable of 
broad perspective. 

This war is not necessarily the product of 
the evil machinations of any one or two indi- 
viduals, nor even of the greed of one or two 
races of human beings. Not that we must 
not whip our enemies, for if we don’t, they'll 
destroy us as such. But simply the crushing 
of the Germans, Italians, and Japs should 
not be the goal toward which we must aim. 
Looking over our own history, if we had 
crushed and obliterated every people with 
whom we Americans of the Western 
Hemisphere have fought since 1607, there 
would today be no American Indians, no 
Spaniards, no Prench, no Englishmen, no 
Mexicans, no Canadians, no Filipinos, no 
Germans, no Hungarians, no Croats, no Bul- 
garians, no Turks, and, of course, no Yankees. 
At one time or another we have eitrer hated 
or been hated by nearly every race or nation 
on the face of the globe. 

No, this war, looked at from a detached 
position, is something bigger than we think— 
even though it be the most all-embracing 
total war of man’s history. There’s a big 
revolution going on, my fellow Americans, and 
it isn’t easy to see. We stand a very fine 
chance of losing the peace, unless we under- 
stand thoroughly the causes of this war. And 
I mean the underlying causes—not the per- 
sonal greed of Nazis, Fascists, and Japs—not 
the Prussian militarism and the spirit of 
Hakko Ichiu of the sons of Nippon. 

Hitler, with all his neurosis and warped 
ideas, basically hit the keynote of our age 
when he talked about his new order in Europe. 
Of course, that was pure dirty geopolitics and 
aimed secretly at realization of the egotistical 
ends of a so-called master race. Even so, he 
held out to the depression-dulled peoples of 
Europe hopes of a decent economy with ever- 
increasing standards of living for the masses. 
These were false hopes, of course, but he was 
playing on a beautiful chord. It was such 
good propaganda that the Japs took up the 
cry and proclaimed that they were about to 
build a new order in Asia. They had strong 
arguments, too. The Japs could point to 
British imperialism. The Nazis could point to 
pluto-democracy and dollar diplomacy. 

Meantime, communism had come with its 
ideas of the Third Internationale—to destroy 
privilege, to level off the whole human race, 
so that there would be no rich and no poor. 
It was an impractical idea, and counter to 
all the basic rules of biology. Men are not 
created equal any more than corn is or 
chickens are; only in the sight of God and 
before the bar of justice, may that philoso- 
phy hold. Communism, too, was playing on 
a beautiful chord. Pure communism failed 
even in Russia. 

Democracy was an older ideology—tliberal 
but not radical, abhorring cruelty and blood- 
shed, believing in decency, fair play, and jus- 
tice—looking for the greatest good of the 
greatest number—believing in protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It 
Was supposed to be government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people. It, too, for 
many years had been playing on the same 
beautiful chord. But democracy has failed 
to reach its objectives because it has never 
been able to break through the boundaries 
of self-centered nationalism. The apex of 
its shortcoming may be found in the careers 
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of William E. Borah, Hiram Johnson, and 
Burton K. Wheeler. It may be found, too, in 


. the selfish use of the machinery of the League 


of Nations by England and France. I could 
point also the accusing finger at Republican 
high tariffs and international cartels. 

Ideologically, too, there are other organiza- 
tions playing on the same beautiful chord. 
They run all the way from Mahatma Gandhi 
and his passive resistance to the principles 
of Kiwanis International—from Free Masonry 
to the International Red Cross, from Greek 
letter fraternities to the Epworth League. 
That chord is even older than, but never more 
beautifully sounded than, in these words: 
“A new commandment I give unto you— 
that ye iove one another.” 

Now then let’s look briefly at hard, cold 
economics. We are in the midst of the 
industrial revolution. Every machine set into 
production, every successful experiment com- 
pleted in the chemical laboratory, every ship- 
ment of gold which crosses a national bound- 
ary directly affects every individual on earth. 
Milo Perkins puts it in these words, “We are 
engaged in a struggle that transcends the 
present war. This is a long, long fight to 
make a mass-production economy work 
* * * The battle will be won when we 
have built up mass consumption. to a point 
where markets can absorb the output of our 
mass-production industries running at top 
speed.” 

As I see my countrymen, they have been 
almost as hampered by tradition as have been 
the British. Yet we have undergone the 
most sensational evolution in the pages of 
history. In this very plant there are people 
who have moved with America from a pioneer 
frontier economy to the heights of indus- 
trialization. Many of you remember the first 
automobile, the first telephone, the first air- 
plane, all American inventions. Nearly all of 
you have known the first radio, the first elec- 
tric refrigerator, the first dose of sulpha- 
thiozole. But how many of our people have 
stopped to realize that in 1914 the United 
States was a debtor nation, and that 4 years 
later we were the world’s mighty creditor? 
How many have stopped to realize our posi- 
tion in relation to the 94 percent of the rest 
of the world, when we—one-sixteenth o’ the 
population of the earth—have in our coun- 
try 87 percent of the world’s monetary gold? 
Mighty Germany with all her 65 percent war 
economy—egradually erected since 1933— 
never built 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, and 
8,000,000 tons of shipping. Yet we are doing 
it this year—and on only about a 30 percent 
war economy. On this score alone, though 
we number less than half the population of 
our combined enemies, because of our mighty 
technocracy and wealth, we will in 2 years 
outstrip them nine times in mechanical war 
strength. By 1945 all other peoples, includ- 
ing “he Russians and the British, shall be 
dwarfed beside the might, power of Twentieth 
Century America. 

Into our hands have been tossed, not just 
the balance of power, but the controlling 
p-wer of the earth. Whether it be an un- 
wanted hot brick or not, it is ours. If we 
drop it, as we did before, we must get ready 
for World War No. 3. 

Democracy is the highest form of govern- 
ment so far created by mankind. It is now 
undergoing a severe test. Its success or fail- 

re rests squarely upon public opinion—an 
opinion unfortunately fickle, yet o* such 
magnitude in critical moments that it alone 
could force the two-thirds Senate majority 
needed to adopt a decent peace treaty, even 
in the face of a possible anti-Roosevelt re- 
action when the war is over. The past 13 
proposed treaties failed of adoption largely 
because public opinion was lethargic. The 
Senate even defeated Jefferson's treaty for 
the Louisiana purchase, 
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We are today regimenting our physical 
strength to win a war. Suddenly, like a clap 
of thunder, this war will come to a close. 
We say we are going to win the peace this 
time. If so, now is the time to begin the 
full regimentation of our intellectual and 
moral strength. There will be no time to 

e then any more than there is now. Here 
are the issues of a great debate which right 
now must be argued to conclusion: 

By winning the peace we mean that there 
hall not be any more war. If there is to be 
no more war, there must not be any more 
depression If there is to be no more de- 
pression, there must be a constant turn-over 
of world trade. There must be a constantly 
improving standard of living for all mankind. 
Mass production and mass consumption must 
be made to dovetail. That means the abso- 
lut necessity for the establishment of a 

international government. There 
must be international law. There must be 
an internaticnal court. There must be an 
lice power. There must be 
department of commerce 
itional currency. Details may 
the province of boards of experts 
There must international legislature— 
for there will have to be made constant re- 
l vernment. Nothing is born 
perfect We are still in the midstream of 
history 

It is for the individuals of the world’s 
mightiest democracy to decide whether there 

inued evolution or that we shall 

iccept the alternatives of constantly recur- 

1g depressions and wars, growing more and 
re consuming with each passing decade 
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The Story of the Gatling Gun 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. 
leave to extend my 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Goldfish Bowl on the life of 
Dr. Richard Gatling, the inventor of the 
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also many dead from the battlefields and 
from the camps of the Civil War. In his 
capacity as a physician he had opportunity 
to examine the bodies of the dead as well 
as assist in the handling of the wounded 
and sick. He was astonished to discover that 
only three out of eighteen had died of bullet 
wounds; the others had succumbed to fevers, 
pneumonia, and other maladies contracted in 
the campaigns. 

This seemed to Dr. Gatling to indicate a 
needless loss of life and pursuance of the 
thought led him to the conclusion that if 
a weapon could be devised which would 
shoot more bullets, fewer men would be re- 
quired to fight wars and wars would in- 
evitably be of briefer duration if not almost 
entirely discouraged. That he was as wrong 
in his assumptions as were the Wright 
brothers in thinking that the airplane would 
prove a blessing to civilization has been 
amply demonstrated. Yet the fact remains 
that his impulse was humanitarian and, 
moreover, for a while the world agreed with 
him 

He built his first machine gun at Indian- 
apolis in 1862 and demonstrated it there suc- 
cessfully before a group of Army officers and 
distinguished civilians He then ordered 6 
to be built by Miles & Greenwood, machin- 
ists, of Cincinnati. To the machine gunner 
of today, the original Gatling gun would ap- 
pear crude indeed. It consisted of 10 rifle 
barrels, bound together in much the same 
manner as the Roman fasces. A revolving 
magazine fed shells into the barrels. It was 
mounted on wheels like a gun carriage. The 
operator turned a hand crank. Even that 
first machine gun fired 200 shots a minute, 
a phenomenal performance for those days 


GOVERNMENT COLD TO INVENTION 


The machine shop of Miles & Greenwood 
took fire and burned down, destroying every- 
thing, while the guns were under construc- 
tion, but Gatling persevered, rebuilt and took 
a gun to Washington. General Ripley was 
Chief of Ordnance and Dr. Gatling sought a 
hearing and a trial of his invention before 
him. The general declared that he could not 
be bothered with the experiments of inven- 
tors. He was, he said, much too busy fighting 
a war. In the same way, it will be recalled, 
Napoleon was too busy to give thought to 
tobert Fulton's steamboat. He was occupied 
in devising means to get h troops across 
the English Channel for an invasion of 
Englan14 


Discouraged for the time being, Dr 
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he chanced to encounter Gen. Benjamin F 
Butler at Baltimore. He explained to General 
Butler what had occurred and the general be- 
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the result that 100 guns were ordered. They 
were built at Colt’s Armory at Hartford, and 
from that time onward the Gatling gun was 
standard equipment of the United States 
Army until newer inventions supplanted the 
original. 


OTHER NATIONS BECOME INTERESTED 


Dr. Gatling not only was a physician and 
inventor but also a keen man of business. 
He might be called the Sir Basil Zarahof of 
his day, for he became an efficient salesman 
of h’s gun. In 1867 his latest model was 
shown at the Paris exposition. The Empress 
Eugenie herself, on one occasion, turned the 
crank to operate the gun. Dr. Gatling had 
little difficulty in making sales, for every 
army must be as modernly armed as every 
other army. The brilliant doctor sold his 
gun literally from China to Peru; not only 
were the guns made in American shops for 
export but Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co. made 
Gatling guns under license at their great 
munitions plant at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In his memoirs and diaries Dr. Gatling 
tells of his experiences abroad. Napoleon 
III, for example, he characterized as “a shrewd 
little chap,”’ while Czar Alexander II, of Rus- 
sia, appeared to the American as “a plain, 
unassuming gentleman.” The Czar enter- 
tained Dr. Gatling at the Winter Palace, per- 
sonally took him around the place, and 
showed him the crown jewels—at that time 
the most fabulous in Europe. At every court 
he was loaded with decorations and, of course, 
his contracts made him a rich man 

To show that Dr. Gatling was not eccentric 
in his belief that his invention was essen- 
tially humanitarian, the press of the period 
may be quoted. For example, a British pub- 
lication said: 

“The general use of this formidable weapon 
will tend to diminish the barbarity and ac- 
tual carnage of warfare as its known relent- 
less certainty of execution will help to pre- 
vent wars and thereby in keeping the peace 
of Christendom.” 

The Gatling gun was nicknamed the 
Quaker gun because it was presumed to be a 
peacemaking instrument. The British had 
used it with telling effect in the earlier Boer 
wars and its usefulness in quelling riots was 
especially lauded. Said a British newspaper: 

“In several notable disturbances they (the 
Gatling guns) have been used in terrorem 
against riotous assemblages and have peace- 
fully put down mobs without bloodshed by 
the menace of their mere exhibition in the 
streets. More than the mace, emblem of 
authority which brings turbulent legislators 
to order, the Gatling is an embcdiment of 
actual and present power, ready on the 
moment to turn loose upon the unruly the 
concentrated volley of a whole company of 
infantry.” 

After arming the world, more or less, with 
his machine gun, Dr. Gatling turned to the 
more peaceful practice of devising farm ma- 
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tember 12, 1818. He had a common school 
education and, at the age of 15, became a 
clerk at the local courthouse for a time. 
Then he worked in a country store at Fra- 
zier’s Cross Roads in his home county. Even 
as a boy he displayed the mechanical genius 
he had Inherited from his father and an in- 
ventive bent. He invented a screw propeller 
only to find, upon sending in his papers to 
the Patent Office at Washington, that Erics- 
son had preceded him by a few months, in 
1836. 

He invented a rice-planting machine and 
tinkered with various other devices. Then 
the call of the West seized him, and 1844 
found him clerking in a dry-goods store at 
St. Louis, but he continued his mechanical 
tinkering in his spare time. It was there 
that he invented his wheat drill. He soon 
quit his clerking job and set out to sell his 
drill. He had scarcely any capital and hit 
on a sort of gamble to sell the implement. 

He would go to a wheat farmer and enter 
into a deal with him. A given acreage of 
wheatland would be selected. Half of it 
would be hand-sown in the old broadcasting 
manner; the other half would be planted by 
the Gatling wheat drill. The excess produc- 
tion, if any, on the drilled portion over that 
on the hand-sown portion was taken by Gat- 
ling as first payment on a drill. He repeated 
this time and again through the Middle 
Western wheat States. 

While so engaged he boarded a packet at 
Cincinnati bound for Pittsburgh. He was 
scarcely aboard before he was seized with 
smallpox. The packet encountered bitter 
weather and was frozen in the river ice. 
There it remained for 18 days. Gatling was 
without a physician and almost without food 
before the boat broke free. Arrived at Pitts- 
burgh, the patient was taken to a pesthouse 
to die, and there he languished for 3 months. 


LATER YEARS 

Miraculously he recovered, and, apprecia- 
tive of his narrow escape from death, he de- 
termined to study medicine. He attended 
the Medical School of Indiana and a further 
course at the Ohio Medical College. He prac- 
ticed little; indeed, it is difficult to find any 
“ut shadowy traces of his professional career 
beyond the fact that he was known by the 
title of “Doctor.” But he did invent. He in- 
vented a power transmission system which 
provided for the sending of compressed air 
through underground pipes to any desired 
outlet where the force was applied to the 
operation of machinery. Curiously enough, 
the Patent Office denied him a patent on this 
idea, asserting that it was a discovery and 
not an invention within the meaning of the 
law. 

His inventive genius never flagged. He 
nade several improvements on the Gatling 
gun and also invented a gun-metal alloy 
which materially strengthened gun barrels. 
He stepped the firing of the Gatling gun up 
to 1,200 shots per minute and, finally, de- 
vised an electric firing control which de- 
livered 3,000 shots per minute. For 6 years 
he was president of the American Associa- 
tion of Inventors and Manufacturers and, 
finally, at the age of 85, died in 1903. He 
lies buried in the Crown Hill Cemetery at 
Indianapolis. The State of North Carolina 
has preserved his birthplace as a national 
shrine. 

Whether he came to realize that his ma- 
chine gun proved to be something less than 
humanitarian cannot certainly be stated but 
it is recalled that, when he first announced 
his invention, some acquaintances of his had 
facetiously remarked that the Doctor had 
found another way of killing people. 

So today, the invention of the humani- 
tarian doctor, in its various modern forms, 
is spitting death in several parts of the 
world. 
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HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a message to 
the membership of the Union League 
Club, of New York, by its president, Mr. 
A. H. Cosden, regarding what citizens 
should do to further the winning of the 
war, 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB, 
New York, August 28, 1942. 
To the Members of the Union League Club: 

Winning the war is deep in the heart and 
soul of every American, man or woman, 

In that spirit there is no party politics and 
there should be none. Without that victory 
no value will remain in any enterprise, public 
or private. 

Our first duty is to stand loyally by the 
President in every war effort and sacrifice 
needed for victory. 

This club is glad to give its all-out coopera- 
tion to our combat forces on land, sea, or in 
the air. We are proud to be represented by 
members in all these services and equally 
proud that the fighting sons of so many 
members are listed on our increasing roll of 
honor-—there to remain permanently side by 
side with the bronze tablet of our members 
engaged in the previous world confuiicv. 

But our war effort is only part of cur job 
as an organization and as individuals. 

There is important work for those remain- 
ing at home; we should get at it at once, keep 
at it constantly, and rejoice in it. 

No one should hoid back hoping some other 
fellow will do his work him; the job 
means too much to our country—yes; and to 
you and to me 

We must work for a victory at the polls in 
November that will insure the election of 
Congressmen who place our country above 


for 


heir own political gains, men who have the 
courage of their opinions 
The book of the last few years in our na- 


tional life is full of reasons why we should 
elect a Congress with backbone—perhaps as 
good a reason as any is the record of our 
present insipid, spineless, President-con- 
trolled House of Representatives. 

Every citizen has a right to his own opinion 
about all political questions. With our two- 
party system it is entirely correct to conduct 
@ political opposition to the party in power ai 
all times—war or no war. Otherwise, there 
would be no check on political conduct, and 
the result would be dictatorship 

Back in the days when the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution with its 
Bill of Rights were guides Observed by our 
Government executive at W every 
man knew he had the right to shuffle along 
under his own power in pursuit of a living 
for his family—provided he did not intertere 
with the rights of others—without having the 


shington, 


hamstrings of his business cut by his own 
Government at every turn of the road. There 
was no thought in his mind that his Gov- 


ernment was against him because by his own 
efforts he had been successful, that he was 
only a vassal. 

You know it is different now. 

Yet our people are willing to give freel} 
to pay heavy taxes, to deny themselves every- 
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thing needed for war purposes, and suffer the 
anguish of sons in battle they know not 
where. 

They want to be considered as comrades ! 
all war undertakings. 

All they ask is that results be obtained lr 
keeping with their sacrifices, and particularly 
that the exigencies of war be not used 
change our form of government to the end 
that when our fighting forces have freed t1 
people of other lands, and returned hom: 
they shall not discover that they have lost 
freedom for themselves. 

We ask for free enterprise, regulated, but 
not stifled. 

We ask for government that 
zens and all classes alike 

We ask for laws that will prevent labor 
union leaders from extorting money from 
their members, thus using the sweat of the 
laboring man’s brow to put dollars into their 
own pockets 

We ask for laws that will give people the 
right to work peacefully when and where they 
choose, and be protected in that right 

We ask that buying votes with public money 
be stopped. That is political profiteering 
the most vicious type of all varieties. Those 
who practice it are America’s enemy No. 1 

































































































treats ali Citl- 


We ask that politics be taken out of indus- 
try. Politicians can never give our count! 
a sound industrial program or a balanced 


economy 

We ask Government officials to cease incit- 
ing class hatreds, thereby comfortin 
mies—it is second only to 
the purpose of influencing votes. 

We ask for a sales tax of at least 5 percent 
as the most equitable method of collecting 


y our ene- 
tor 


treason—all 


funds required for victory. This war is being 
fought for everyone and surely all want to 
pay their share. It would help deft 
inflation. 


We ask our President and Congress to keep 
their anti-inflation promises. On April 27 


the President outlined to Congress his anti- 
inflation program. He said it was our na- 
tional economic policy. His pronouncement 
consisted of seven points. Two of them read 


as follows: 
Point 3. To keep the cost of living f: 
spiraling upward we must 





ation received by individuals for their work 

Point 4. To keep the cost living f ; 
spiraling upward we must stabilize the pri 
received by growers of the product f tl 
land. 

The other five points consisted of taxin 
ceilings on manufactured goods—public t 1 
buying—rationing—and installment bu 
These five points have been enforced. No. 3 
and No. 4 have not been enforced. 

Why? They mean votes! 

Yet they have as much to do with inflation 
and the cost of living as any of 
poi : 

We have no intention of being wholly cri 
ical, but we want these abuses corrected, and 
ask everyone to help—even th wl ‘ 
responsible for them. 

It is hoped this recital justifies my appeal 
to you individually to see to it that the Con- 
gressman from your own district—whether 
tepublican or Democrat—is a man who will 


actually represent you at Washington. And 
if you find that he has not, then do a 
your power during the campaign and on els 
tion day to displace him 


These principles have given the Am« 1 
people a standard of living heretofore 
known and a freedom m her people « 
enjoyed. 

Will you join in battle to keep them { 
freedom-loving America? 

Cordially yours, 
A. H. CospEen, Presi t 

P.S—If there is anything th do 
that will be helpful to you in tt unde 
ing, please let me know. We Vv Id weicome 


‘ 


suggestions from you. 
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The Farmer the Goat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks by including an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Hastings 
Daiiy Tribune on September 9, 1942, con- 
cerning price control and the farm. It 
is entitled “Farmer the Goat.” 

FARMER THE GOAT 

President Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
demanding that living costs be stabilized, and 
his radio speech cite one of the major prob- 
lems of the home front confronting the 
Nation today 

If prices—those which are basic to living 
costs—continue to rise, the country is in 
serious danger of a most destructive inflation. 
And such an inflation would do serious harm 
to the entire Nation, including wage earners, 
alaried people, farmers, and business as a 
whole. It would also complicate the task of 
financing the tremendous war-production 
program which is now going full blast 
throughout the Nation. 

Just what Congress will do to these rec- 
ommendations remains to be seen. Many 
competent observers in Washington are pre- 

i > greatest battles between 
President that American 
y has ever recorded. There are grounds 

h a belief, since the farm bloc of Con- 

isn't going to step aside from an earlier 

nd when it contended that farm prices 
were not toc ! 

The emph 
factor in pr 


and the 


laced on farm prices as a 
1g inflationary tendencies, 
us, has been much overemphasized 
by the President in his message and in his 


duc 


it seems t 


talk over the radio. It is true that prices of 
rm products—hbasic prices for the most food 
have been increasing and are hav- 
le the cost of living. But 
wages as a whole have had a 
influence on the mounting costs 
rices paid for farm products 
O'Neal, president of the Ameri- 
Bureau Federation, contends that 
lied wag provide the chief threat 
He points out that farm prices 
is year were 151 percent of the 
of 1909-14, but the average 
: f factory workers were 397 
period 


ace on 


} 


pared to definitely state 
rison is 


are inclined to 


statistical 


but we 
ght in saying that “it is 
for increased costs 


farmers.” 


blame 


quotations 
1 this question 
the cash price 


$1.44 


| Our Supply and Production of Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, on the 
2lst of July and again on the 24th of 
that month I made some remarks on the 
floor of the House about the production 
of synthetic rubber from domestic farm 
products. On the 21st of that month I 
appended to my own remarks the radio 
speech which Senator GILLETTE made on 
this subject. He was the chairman of 
the select special committee appointed by 
the Senate to study the question. 

On last Saturday I sent a release to 
the daily papers in my district concern- 
ing the Baruch committee’s report on our 
supply and our production of rubber. It 
is as follows: 

I have been intensely interested in the 
proposal to make rubber out of domestic 
grain which has first been distilled into alco- 
hol. I attended meetings of the Gillette 
committee and in many other ways tried to 
inform myself about this proposal. I was 
present when the bill was before our House 
Agriculture Committee and was one of the 
members of that committee who went before 
the Rules Committee to get a rule for the 
consideration of that bill on the floor, and 
for a small part of the time I had charge 
of its passage in the House on July 24. By 
the enactment of this bill I saw the possi- 
bility of opening a new era for agricultural 
prosperity and of securing a new outlet and 
market for farm surpluses 

It is confessed by all sides that the rubber 
situation is in an awful mess. The Baruch 
report itself points this out relentlessly and 
shows that there has been a lack of coordi- 
nation, with overlapping and confusing au- 
thorities, with conflicts between companies 
and corporations, and with inexcusable de- 
lay in the production of butadiene, and with 
a want of appreciation of facts, all with the 
result that the Nation is in a woeful and 
dangerous condition and that our war effort 
has been and now is seriously imperiled be- 
cause of failure of those in authority to 
understand the conditions and to act for the 
safety of the country 

The Gillette bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, who then appointed committee of 
three men, one of whom lives in New York 
and the other two live in near Boston. 
I do not criticize the ability or honesty of 
these men, but they do not represent or 
reflect agriculture and report is not 
very favorable to the proposal to make rub- 


ber out of grain raised by our American 


their 


farmers 
The recommendations will 
rubber production 
inexcusable situat in which we 
rselves. The pati farmers of 
1 will accept anything and everything 
even 


terests 


1doubtedly in- 


crease heip to rem- 


will lead to victory in this war 
though they may feel 
not adequately cons rec- 
nmendations contained i 1 com- 
mittee report 
While something i 
1 products and about 


of grain alcohol, neverthe 


¢ 


that these s 
scessible on wate! 
kstrap m 
if desirable 
l DE bi 


110 
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seems to damn with faint praise the proposal 
for domestic agricultural rubber production. 
In the main the report freezes the present 
plan for synthetic rubber and there is a lack 
of recommendation for using or bringing in 
much more agricultural production in the 
future. Limited concessions to agriculture 
only are considered, and the erection of 
agricultural plants is to be postponed until 
the latter part of 1943 with the idea of bring- 
ing them into production in 1944. 

These recommendations are disappointing 
to farmers who had hoped that rubber manu- 
facturing would aid them in marketing their 
farm surpluses. Indeed, Donald M. Nelson 
himself stated before the Gillette committee 
that if he had it to do over again, he would 
assign 60 percent of rubber to grain sources 
instead of the small percentage that is pro- 
vided by present practices, and recommended 
by the Baruch committee. There does not 
seem to be any reason for perpetuating these 
mistakes, especially in view of the fact that 
the evidence shows that there would be less 
critical material used in building agricultural 
plants, that these plants could produce syn- 
thetic rubber more quickly, and that the cost 
would not be excessive. 

The intent and implications of the Baruch 
committee report are to the effect that the 
use of domestic grain should not be imple- 
mented or increased to any great extent, and 
also that such increased use should be post- 
poned for a while in favor of other sources. 

I regret that these conditions exist, but on 
the other hand I am willing to agree to any- 
thing and everything that will aid in winning 
this war. It must be and will be won. Our 
loyal farmers will accept sacrifices and con- 
tinue to give wholehearted support to the 
defense of the country. The President will 
no doubt act upon the Baruch report and we 
must loyally go ahead and accept the orders 
of cur Commander in Chief. But we regret 
that the report does not give more encourage- 
ment to agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, now, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I append a press state- 
ment issued by Senator GILLETTE and his 
colleagues on the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Forestry and Agri- 
culture concerning this same Baruch 
committee report. This statement is 
worthy of the consideration of every 
Member of this Congress and of the 
country generally, and is as follows: 


The chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry submitted to the 
subcommittee the message from the President 
of the United States transmitting the report 
of the rubber survey committee headed by 
Bernard M. Baruch and appointed by the 
President. The subcommittee has briefly 
examined the report and notes that the 
President has transmitted the report to the 
Congress without any recommendations or 
expressions of approval or disapproval of its 
provisions and suggestions and without any 
request for the enactment of legislation to 
meet the conditions and recommendations of 
the report. The subcommittee assumes that 
the purpose of the transmittal of the report 
to the Congress was for the purpose of in- 
formation and a study of its provisions in 
connection with the study of the veto message 
on Senate bill 2600 is now before the 
Senate Committee Agriculture 
Forestry. 

The Baruch report divided itself naturally 
into four important divisions 

1. The 
tion of the lack of coordination and resulting 
inefficiency of administration with clash of 
authority resulting from the various govern- 
mental agencies that have been dealing with 
the rubber situation, and advises that this 
confusion has resulted in a serious delay and 

1 of th war effort With these 


impeding 
findings the members of the subcommittee 


ang 
ana 


first division is a strong condemna- 












































































are in strong agreement and for 4 months 
have been trying to direct the attention of 
the governmental agencies and the American 
public to this unfortunate situation. We 
have urged on the Senate floor in examina- 
tion of the representatives of the agencies 
concerned and in news releases that some 
order be secured out of this confusion, and 
we are pleased that the Baruch committee 
fully agrees with the position that we have 
so long maintained and presented. 

2. The second division of the Baruch re- 
port deals with a suggestion or recommenda- 
tion for a correction of this situation 
through the appointment of a coordinator 
or rubber czar with plenary powers, and with 
full authority to take immediate steps to 
bring order out of the chaos. With this 
recommendation the committee is in hearty 
agreement. More than 2 months ago, the 
chairman of the subcommittee on direction 
of the subcommittee called on the President 
and urged this specific action. We were 
pleased to find that the Baruch committee is 
in agreement with our stand then taken 
and regret that more than 2 months of val- 
uable time have been allowed to elapse be- 
fore our recommendation was supplemented 
by the Baruch committee’s recommendation. 

3. The third division of the Baruch report 
dealt at length with the rationing of gaso- 
line and a Nation-wide program of rubber 
conservation. This division is outside of the 
purview of the subcommittee’s specific au- 
thority, and we have no comment other than 
to agree with the Baruch committee’s sug- 
gestion that the necessity for Nation-wide 
gasoline rationing might well have been 
avoided had earlier action been taken to 
bring new sources of supply, particularly syn- 
thetic rubber, into the Nation’s needs for this 
vital material. 

4. The fourth division of the report deals 
specifically with the recommendations for 
future production and more particularly in 
the field of synthetic rubber production. 
With the recommendations in this division 
the members of the subcommittee find them- 
selves taking exception in some part. In 
effect, the recommendations are for freezing 
of the present production plans for synthetic 
rubber and almost complete lack of recom- 
mendation for steps in the future to correct 
the failure to bring the agriculture resources 
of the Nation into the fleld of synthetic rub- 
ber production. It is true that recommen- 
dations are made for the possible establish- 
ment of plants for the production of buta- 
diene and alcohol from grain but these lim- 
ited concessions are to be considered in con- 
nection with the erection of plants in the 
latter part of 1943 to be ‘brought into pro- 
duction in 1944. 

In view of the clearly established evidence 
before the committee in its months of hear- 
ings, and in view of the fact that Mr. Donald 
Nelson stated before the committee that if 
he had it to do over again he would assign 
60 percent of synthetic rubber production to 
the grain sources and in view of the specific 
statement of the Baruch committee that 
there ‘might have been developed cheaper 
and quicker processes than those that have 
been definitely assigned to the petroleum in- 
dustry, the subcommittee is at a loss to see 
the wisdom in freezing admitted mistakes 
and deleying action to correct these mistakes 





and develop quicker methods of synthetic 
rubber production until the latter part of 
1943 with the added suggestion that even 


then it might be unnecessary to enter this 
field. 

The subcommittee reiterates statements 
made many times that they are interested in 
results and not methods only. In the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee the Baruch com- 
mittee has not met the issue. The object of 
the bill which the President vetoed was 
solely to extend the program so as to include 
agricultural products in the manufacture of 
butadiene from which rubber could be pro- 








duced. The Baruch committee has not met 
this question squarely. We think it is the 
only issue involved in the bill which the 
President has vetoed. However, the Baruch 
committee has recommended the appoint- 
ment of a rubber administrator, who will 
have supreme control of the rubber situation. 
If this administrator, when appointed, pro- 
ceeds immediately to the production of rub- 
ber from agricultural products, the object of 
the vetoed bill would be thereby attained 
and we believe relief brought to the rubber 
situation. The subcommittee therefore feels 
that we ought to wait to see what is done by 
this new rubber administrator and that ac- 
tion on the vetoed bill should be held up a 
reasonable time to ascertain what action the 
administrator takes. 





Report of Attorney General Biddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the two following edi- 
torials dealing with Attorney General 
Biddle’s report to the Congress: 
[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 

of September 13, 1942] 


Dealer 


BOTH CANNOT BE RIGHT 

Attorney General Biddle’s summary dis- 
missal of the Dies committee’s detailed 
charges of subversive activities by Federal 
employees does not satisfactorily settle the 
issue. So many instances of persons on the 
Government pay roll being allied with “red” 
or “pink” movements have come to attention 
that the public will be reassured only when 
the Dres charges have been more thoroughly 
examined. 

We believe that the American people agree 
with Representative Voornis of California, 
when he says that the “important thing is 
to determine where an employee's loyalty 
lies.” Therefore, we believe that Congress 
should not dismiss the matter with the Bid- 
dle report, but should itself look into the 
charges. 

Representative Dres not only reiterates his 
original allegations in reply to Biddle, but 
adds that numerous resignations of accused 
employees took place before Biddle put the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to work. 
Representative Mason, of Illinois, a member 
of the committee, joins the Texas Congress- 
man in accusing Biddle of a deliberate at- 
tempt “to whitewash the facts.” 

The report is of such a seric nature that 
immeasurable harm will be done if the 
charges were dismissed at this time. Either 
the Dies committee or the Attorney Genera! 
is wrong. Both cannot be right. If th 
facts uphold the committee, a house clean- 
ing is in order. If the committee has 
off half cocked, its usefulness is ended. I 
is the duty of Congress to dig out the fact 


gone 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribu 
ber 16, 1942] 


1e of Septem- 


MR. BIDDLE PROVES COLOR BLIND 
Congress passed a law directing the Depart- 
ment of Justice to investigate subversive in- 


fluences within the New Deal after Repre- 
sentative Dies had called attention to the 
fact that the administrative departments 


were honeycombed with Communists and fel- 
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low travelers. An appropriat $10 
was voted for this purpose 
It developed that Attorney General Biddl 


under whom the Department of Justice op- 








erates, ignored the congressional mandate ) 
“investigate the employees of every rt- 
ment, agency, and independent establish- 
ment of the Federal Gove who 

members of subversive organizations,” and 
to report his findings to Congress. Mr. Bid- 


die, instead, saw a means of killing two birds 


with one stone. He proposed to discredit 
the charge that Communists are entrenched 
in the bureaucracy and to discredit Mr. Dies 
who has never been popular with the 


OmmMunists 


reaucracy and particularly the C 











in it. 

So Mr. Biddle came to Mr. Dies and asked 
him for the names of those Federal job 
holders known to him as Communi and 
fellow travelers. This was a sufficient indi- 
cation that Mr. Biddle intended to scamp 
the assignment given him. But Mr. Dts 


obliged the Attorney General by submitting 
to him a list of 1,121 names, which was as 
far as he had gone at that time in his own 
inquiry. 

Mr. Biddle has now reported to Congress 
that he has investigated all those on the list, 
and as a result there have been but two dis- 
missais and one case of disciplinary action 
He added that the cases of 1,400 other per- 
sons not on the Dies list had been brought 





to his attention and investigation had re- 
sulted in the dismissal of 34 of them. Mr. 
Biddle thus endeavored to convey the im- 
pression that he is a great sleuth but t 
Mr. Diss suffers from hallucinatior 


Mr. Dres points out that the tax 
money expended on this whitew: 
employed for no better purpose than to at- 
tempt to smear his committee. Department 
heads, he observes, naturally are reluctant to 
concede that they are harboring Communists 
in their offices, for to do inevitably 
produce public demand dis- 





sh has been 


+ 


so would 


for th 





missal. Mr. Dres urges Congress to reject tl 
Attorney General’s report on the ground that 
he has clearly failed to obey instructions to 
report the names of those who are member 
of subversive organizations, but instead has 


merely reported those discharged on the r 
sponsibility of their own department 
The episode is cited in proof of the thesi 
Mr. Biddle can’t see “red.” 





A Protest Against Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, it 1 
with a great deal of personal pride and 
satisfaction that I witness the persistent, 
determined, and wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the Americans of Italian extrac- 
tion, and also of the nonnaturalized 
Italians, with the all-out war effort of 
our country. 

We found them at Bataan, Corregido! 
Coral Sea, Midway Island, yes, whereve 
the toil, sweat, and blood of rican 
were needed, did you find them, 
making their contribution wholeheart- 
edly and unselfishly. 


Ar 
faiiit 


there 


Here, on the home front » find them 
amongst enthusiastic purch rs of War 
bonds, amongst the voluntary civilian de- 


Saw +. lL 
lense workel 


to further the 


, and in every oth 
war effort. 


r activity 
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As an American of Italian origin I 
know the activities of my people. I know 
their sentiments and their prayers. They 
are praying and hoping for our victory, 
because many of them have witnessed life 
in totalitarian countries and have com- 
pared it with life in our country. Those 
who have had this opportunity have con- 
sidered it their duty to school their chil- 
dren as to the suffering endured by the 
people of totalitarian countries. 

So we see the reason why these people 
are all out for victory. They do not want 
to go back to what they or their elders 
had to endure. They have lived Ameri- 
can lives and appreciate the blessings of 
American democracy. 

In an editorial written by Gene Pope, 
and published in his newspaper, Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano, on September 13, 
1942, there are some very worth-while 
comments. The editorial in its entirety 
should be read. 

According to this editorial 75,000 serv- 
icemen are sons of nonnaturalized Ital- 
ians. Is it not plain, downright stupidity 
to refer to the parents of these service- 
men as enemies and to discriminate 
against them in the field of employment? 
Is it probable that, with their own sons 
the objects of the enemy’s fire, these alien 
parents could wish for an Axis victory 
and thereby inferentially desire the de- 
struction of their own flesh and blood? 

It is to be hoped that those guilty of 
the practice condemned by Mr. Pope, and 
his newspaper, will come to their senses 
and try to emulate the sacrifices of these 
people, rather than discriminate against 
them. 

Pursuant to leave granted to me, I in- 
clude the aforementioned editorial: 

RIMINATION MUST END 
r uninterrupted campaign against 
because of race, creed, o 
repeatediy 
appellation of “enemy 
ally 1esignate all 


yet become 


had occasion to 


1 nations now 
served a 
are guided solely 
continue in tl 

They deny em- 
honest workers who, 
have given and con- 
of their sincere and pro- 
America and its institu- 
00.000 American soldier: 
j the armed forces of the 
proximately 75,000 a 
. not citizens. Is it just 
many 
branded “enemy alie1 
the slightest responsibil- 
ate and dep! 
t the Unit 


1e1r 


re sons 


hers of s 


rable dec- 
d States by 
clemency for persons 
1d offenses against our 
cannot offend, with a 
yreat mass of 
people who 
the develop- 
peac 
fighters in 
yalty of an 


that the cor- 
unhappy 

quisite to the 

which 

a time in 

in harmony, 

ind in the single duty 


with every necessary 


sacrifice, including, if need be, that of giving 
our lives. 

There is reason to hope in a correction of 
this classification—which designates as ene- 
mies people of Italian origin who are cham- 
pions of unequivocal loyaity and ready to 
answer any appeal for the national defense— 
because of the clear and noble attitude against 
discrimination of the President and his wife, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, of Attorney General 
Biddle and of his principal collaborators, 
of Governors, mayors, Senators, and Congress- 
men who are more directly in contact with 
Italian immigrants and their families. A bill 
to correct this situation has been presented 
by the Honorable THomAs ELior, Congress- 
man from Cambridge, Mass 

Mutual aid societies, labor organizations, 
professional men, educators, representatives 
from every political party and from every 
religious faith, have sent generous appeals 
to Washington on behalf of this campaign 
which seeks respect and equality among all 
citizens, respect and faith toward those loyal 
residents of every origin; which seeks the 
consolidation of national unity in this hour 
filled with danger. To overcome this danger 
the good will of all is a precious guaranty. 
And we hope that Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, who has accepted an invitation to be 
among us on Cctober 12, on the occasion of 
the solemn Columbus Day ceremony at Car- 
negie Hall, will bring us again a precise, gen- 
erous, and welcome word in confirmation of 
the policy against discrimination which he 
has many times, in clear and effective terms, 
authoritatively and publicly sustained. 

Senator GREEN, echoing the sentiments cof 
his colleagues, appealed to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to specify that the 600,000 Italians living 
in the United States, but who have not as 
yet become American citizens, do not deserve 
the insidious and misleading designation of 
enemy. 

They are friendly alie: 

They love this land, not only because it 
has received, and continues to receive, so 
many people of Italian origin, who have here 
created conspicuous interests and large fami- 
lies, but because it was offered to civilization 
450 years ago by the genius of an Iialian, 
Christopher Columbus 

And it is also in the name of Columbus 
that people of Italian origin today seek jus- 
tice and faith; that they desire to be consid- 
cred equals among because they are 
second to none in complete and con- 
stant devotion and obedience to the laws 
which govern us and to our way of life, the 
advantages of which they deeply appreciate. 
They are second to none in the duty—which 
today, more than ever, is imperious—to heed 
with perfect discipline and patriotic fervor 
every appeal made to them by the supreme 
chief of the Nation and those who are, as 
the Honorable Biddle, among his best and 


greatest collaborators. 


An Isolationist Really Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O} 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
September 13, 1942: 

AN ISOLATIONALIST REALLY CHANGES 

The Very Reverend Robert I. Gannon, presi- 

dent of Fordham University, makes one of the 
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significant statements of the war. He says 
at the formal opening of the university's 
academic year: 

“Only a year ago, there were many loyal 
Americans—and I was one of them—who felt 
that this was not our war. We used to say 
that if the Soviets were wiped off the map, 
it would be good riddance, and that the 
feeble, guilty old British Empire was not 
worth one American life. 

“I still have great respect for many of 
these people, and would still vote for some 
of them. Yet, humiliating as it is, we are 
ready to confess that we were wrong and 
President Roosevelt was right. It was our 
war from the first. 

“If the President had listened to us, China, 
Russia, and Great Britain would now be 
prostrate and we should be facing our zero 
hour alone and unprepared.” 

The significance lies in the frankness with 
which Father Gannon approaches the mat- 
ter. His action is that of a strong man 
who is not afraid to say he was wrong. And 
in the way he says it he erases any doubt 
as to his future action. He is not going to 
carp and twist things so that some day he 
may be able to say, “I told you so.” Nor is 
he going so to scheme that when peace comes 
he will be ready to go right back to his isola- 
tionist attitude, prepared to mak. over again 
all the mistakes that were made at the end 
of the last war. 

No, Father Gannon’s bridges are burned be- 
hind him. He warns the United States that 
it “must never again disarm nor be misled 
by the preachings of isolationists.” He 
adds: 

“When the peace treaty is signed there will 
be long-haired men and short-haired women 
who will want at once to tear down our 
national defenses. But we must not let them 
achieve the success they had after the first 
World War. I shall be surprised and very 
much dismayed if the United States ever dis- 
arms again.” 

Among the former isolationists are many 
who, unfortunately, are not so honest, They 
whine about being smeared and attacked 
and all the while it is easy to see from the 
thought they express that they are neither 
convinced nor willing to be convinced. They 
are only waiting a chance to do over again to 
this Nation what they did before. 

The out-and-out pacifists are much the 
same way. Some of them, some important 
clergymen, are even now saying that at the 
end of this war we must disarm. Great 
heavens! We haven’t even yet got enough 
men and arms to win this struggle. We 
haven’t yet curbed the Hitlers that our past 
disarming allowed to grow strong. And we 
must begin to talk about disarming again! 
There is no sincerity in anyone who can say 
such a thing while professing to want vic- 
tory this time. 

If all the isolationists and all the pacifists 
would be as frank and honest as Father 
Gannon, there would be no complaints of 
smearing, there would be no lack of confi- 
dence, and there would be real unity. 


Price Conirol 
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Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that I reflect the sentiment of the people 
of my district when I say that they are 
heartily in accord with the President in 





his recommendation that something be 
done immediately to stop the rising cost 
of all commodities and consumers’ goods. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for them 
to understand why he requests action by 
this Congress only insofar as farm prices 
are concerned. 

It is true that he promises to take care 
of wage control, but, they reason, if he 
has that power now without legislation, 
why has he not done so already. They 
wonder, too, why he objects to inclusion 
of wage control in the legislation he de- 
mands must be passed before October 1. 

Personally I have always and do now 
agree with the President that anti-infia- 
tion legislation is necessary, but I do not 
propose to vote for any bill that does not 
control every element that enters into 
the cost of commodities. 

We are at war, which fact some people 
and groups do not seem to realize, and 
everybody must make sacrifices. There 
is no good reason why the farmers should 
be singled out and have the finger of 
scorn pointed at them as the only selfish 
group which must be dealt with. 

In the September 10 issue of the Lake 
Charles American Press there appeared 
an editorial which is such a correct and 
intelligent analysis of the situation I can- 
not refrain from quoting it in full: 

OVER-ALL PRICE CONTROL 


Congressman VANCE PLAUCcHE is right in in- 
sisting that our Government should make its 
anti-inflation program applicable to all fac- 
tors making for an upsurge in prices. 

The President recognized the wisdom of 
this course in his message to Congress Mon- 
day and in his Labor Day address. But he 
has asked Congress for action on only one 
line—farm price control—promising at the 
same time that he will take care of wage 
control. 

Since Congress has been asked to limit farm 
prices to parity, it seems no more than fair 
to ask now if the President’s intentions with 
regard to wages are to follow the lead of the 
War Labor Board which has tied wage in- 
creases to the rise in cost of living. In the 
past he has seemed to favor this formuia. If 
he still favors it, some very vital questions 
need to be asked and answered. 

If, for example, the prices of some farm 
commodities are reduced because Congress 
enacts legislation limiting them to parity, 
and the cost of living declines in consequence, 
will the War Labor Board then order a reduc- 
tion in the wages of the steel workers who 
were recently given an increase because of 
higher living costs? Also, has the Govern- 
ment now the authority t» reduce or raise 
wages by Executive decree? Seems as though 
we ought to know the answers to these ques- 
tions before Congress clamps down on farmers. 

Then there’s another important point to be 
settled. Will farm groups who might be now 
in an unfavorable position be allowed to ad- 
just prices so that they are given equitable 
treatment? We are thinking of the rice 
farmer who uses sO much machinery and for 
whom the ordinary basis for figuring parity 
doesn’t work so well. Will such groups have 
any chance for relief if a pinch comes? 

These appear to us vital questions. Be- 
lieving, as does Congress PLAUCHE, that 
over-all price control is the only way we can 
control inflation, it seems right that the 
President should lay his cards on the table 
as regards his plans for wage control so that 
Congress can act with better knowledge in 
the matter of farm price control. 


I suggest, as does the writer of this edi- 
torial, that we should demand that the 
President lay his cards on the table as 
regards his plans for wage control before 
we Clamp down on the farmers, 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been a Member of Congress I have 
earnestly endeavored to voice on the floor 
of the House of Representatives the 
opinions of the people whom I have the 
honor to represent. I have advocated 
a strong defense program, and since the 
declaration of war an all-out effort for 
the winning of the war, which I feel re- 
flects the sentiment of my constituents. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the following summary, excerpts from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp taken from 
speeches which I have made, be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(January 16, 1941, 10 months before Pearl 
Harbor) 

Now, more than ever before, the United 
States has need for hational unity. * * * 
There cannot be peace except in armed de- 
fense. 

I believe American citizens who must do 
the fighting and the dying and the paying 
for any war we get into still have a right to 
differ as to our methods of defense, as to how 
far we ought to get into this war, and as to 
what our course for the future ought to be. 

As for myself, I want to say to you that I 
believe that the Nation ought to turn to, with 
the same energy it would if Washington were 
being bombed, to produce a national defense. 
We ought to be able to produce that national 
defense and at the same time vastly aid Brit- 
ain with munitions of war. We have the pro- 
ductive capacity to do that. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I want to say that 
for my own part I think we must strain every 
fiber oi1 Our being to produce a national de- 
fense and that we will have to see this thing 
through as a united people wholeheartedly 
devoted to the cause of winning the war, 
and protecting ourselves against any and all 
dictators. 

(February 4, 1941) 

We of Congress are those individuals who 
should have the information that will give us 
the understanding of the international affairs 
so that we might give to the people back home 
true representative government. I call upon 
the leaders of this administration and of this 
Congress to submit to this body that infor- 
mation and quit forever the secret chamber 
meetings of a select few. * * * I learned 
from my people that they want three things: 
First, peace; second, a strong defense pro- 
gram; and, third, a decentralization of power. 

We can and we must extend full aid to 
thos? who are fighting aggression if only for 
our own defense, but we cannot, we must not, 
abandon our own free Government in the 
process. 

TAX LEGISLATION 
(March 21, 1941) 

I believe in a pay-as-you-go program, and 
I believe the people of my district are will- 
ing to pay as they go. My people want an 
adequate defense program and are willing 
and ready to pay for it. 

With these thoughts in mind, I respectfully 
call upon the leaders of this administration 
to bring on the floor of this House such leg- 
islation as will be fair to all and enable u 


to pay as we go. I am certain the mem- 
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bership will pass without delay any measures 
which will put us back on a sound basis and 
forever quit the policy of taxing future gen- 
erations. When this is done, we can say with 
pride we “pay as we go.” 
NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURE 
(April 1, 1941) 

The people of my district are heartily 
accord with an adequate defense program 
and are willing to pay for it, but they insist 
that this vast, unnecessary expenditure for 
departments other than national 
must be immediately stopped. 

I again call on the leaders of this admin- 
istration with this statement: “We are will- 
ing at all times to spend and pay for a de- 
fense program, but please quit calling on 
Congress to appropriate money for every con- 
ceivable department, labeling it under the 
guise of national defense.” 


deiense 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(June 17, 1941) 

If there are specific things the President 
deems necessary to have further authority to 
achieve, he should say what these things are; 
and I am sure Congress would immediately 
remove all obstacles which are hindering our 
defense program. 


WHEAT QUOTA 
(July 15, 1941) 

The recent penalty provision of 49 cents 
per bushel on the excess wheat raised over 
the quota is one of the most unfair pieces of 
legislation ever passed by Congress. 

My farmers in Ohio did not know when 
they sowed their wheat in the fall of 1940 
that some agency would change their quota 
before harvest time. They had no way of 
knowing that the penalty provision would be 
changed from 15 cents per bushel to the un- 
just and unusual amount of 49 cents per 
bushel. 

Many farmers in my district need this ex- 
cess wheat which the Government wanis to 
penalize them for raising. They need it to 
feed their own livestock and poultry 

With this thought in mind and wanting 
to assist the American farmer, I introduced 
yesterday a bill, known as H. R. 5303, which 
would allow the farmer to feed the wheat 
which he raises above his quota, and in that 
way bring him a small semblance of aid. 


WHEAT QUOTA 
(July 21, 1941) 

I sincerely trust the Committee on Agri- 
culture will soon give to this Congress a 
program so we can truly help the American 
farmer and correct some of the evils that 
have been done. 

I call upon the Agricultural Committee of 
this House report H. R. 5303 bill in- 
troduced by me on July 14, 1941, which will 
give the farmer the right to feed wheat to 
poultry or livesteck. Bring it on the floor 
of the House and then we will see who are 
the true friends of the farmer. 


to 


GAG RULE TAX BILL 
(July 30, 1941) 

I present no opinion but my ov but 
that opinion is against any form of gag rul 
as set forth by House Resolution 279 
rule means that one committee, cor 
of 25 men, says to this House—comp: 
435—H. R. 5417, the tax bill, is the bill. It has 
no errors. It treats all people alike. 
be passed. So I say to the Members 
House—each of us is entitled to submit to 
the entire membership such suggestions and 
changes as he thinks would make the bill 
more equitable, more workable, 
If this is a good bill it shoulc 
merits, and if we have amerdn 
suggestions we should be allov I 
them and let them be adopted or defeated 
upon their own merits. 

The statement 
“gag rule” to 


more feasible. 
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Members from “going out on 
are all 21 years old—have faced many issues. 
Let us face the real issue of taxation and 
remove some of the irregularities of this bill. 
Vote down the “gag rule.” Give us a chance 
to amend the bill. Let our people know we 
represent them and say to 
ill not be a rubber stamp. 


TAX BILL 


a limb.” We 


will do our best t 


the world we w 


(July 31, 1941) 

rtainly agree with the 

he tax bill when it says: “If the Govern- 

ment is going ‘all-out’ for national defense 

and ‘all-out’ for taxes upon the people, it is 

compelled both by necessity and by a regard 

for its obligations to the taxpayers of the 
go ‘all-out’ for economy.” 


mino! 


ty report 


SARY EXPENDITURES 


UNNECI 


1942, after declaration of war) 


of my district may be counted 
to every appeal for sacrifice. 
n Si ice will strengthen rather than 
ken their morale. However, if the Gov- 
rnment at Washington does not take the 
lead in cutting down in unnece expen- 
tures—as the people are going to be asked 
cut down—the result will be disastrous 
from the standpoint of public morale. 
I think I am speaking for my people when 
isk the President to insist that the heads 
bureaus, and independent 
establishments, as of patriotism take 
active part in this program to curtail 
ry activities and personnel. The 
ess of Government personnel in Wash- 
n is plainly evident. Those in the 
vernment service admit that practically 
Government agency could get along as 
f not better, with less personnel. 
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1942) 


STATE 


AND LOCAI 
(March 18 
iter my protest against the 
H. R. 6750. The great State of 
perated and will continue to co- 
‘very way with the Federal Gov- 
the prosecution of the war, yet we 
is absolutely essential that we 
State and local governments. 
bill in its present form 
annual loss of revenue to Ohio 
5,000,000 Of this amount over 
nnually will be to local gov- 
* I contend that the pas- 
its present form will im- 
revenues that they 
it would seem 
mergency to up- 
the energy 
cal offic 
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ing the bill. I certainly am not satisfied with 
this allocation of funds and treatment of my 
Ohio farmers and insist that the Department 
of Agriculture treat all sections of the coun- 
try alike. The following chart gives a com- 
parison of Ohio and Texas: 


SUGAR RATIONING 
(June 26, 1942) 

The sugar situation has become so badly 
muddled that nothing short of a complete 
back-down and acknowledgement of mistake 
would quickly bring order out of chaos. 
* * * If, as has been suggested, the sugar 
rationing program was perpetrated by one of 
Washington's bureaucratic agencies for no 
other purpose than to make the people of 
this country more war conscious, it is high 
time for President Roosevelt, or some other 
sound-thinking man to whom he delegates 
authority, to take the matter in hand, admit 
that a mistake was made, and restore the 
for domestic uses to a sensible 


sale of sugar 
basis. 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
(Jvly 22, 1942) 

In my opinion, it is the 
every citizen, regardless of race, creed, or 
color, to support the efforts of those charged 
with the responsibility of directing the pres- 
ent war. We have but one aim—to help in 
every way we Can. 

I feel that criticism for partisan political 
purposes is entirely wrong and certainly 
should be discontinued in this hour of peril. 
I also believe that it would be unpatriotic 
to support a mistake. 

Constructive criticism 
pose of increasing the efficiency of 
program and protecting the 
Nation is the very 
is the duty of every citizez 
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Letter From Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of 
South Dakota, to William M. Jeffers, 
the New National Rubber Adminis- 
trator—All the Farmer Asks Is Justice 
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OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am at- 
taching hereto the copy of a letter which 
I mailed yesterday to Mr. William M. Jef- 
fers, the new Rubber Administrator of 
the United States. Mr. Jeffers is under- 
taking a tremendous task by virtue of the 
fact that the administration is at least 
6 months late in establishing a single 
head to deal with the serious rubber 
situation confronting America. This de- 
lay is in no sense the fault of Mr. Jef- 
fers, however, and he is entitled to the 
best wishes and complete cooperation of 
the entire country in any rational pro- 
gram he develops for the rapid produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber in this country 
and the wise utilization of our existing 
rubber stocks. 

While there is some cause for disap- 
pointment in the recommendations of 
the Baruch committee insofar as it gives 
the production of rubber from farm 
products such a minor place in the syn- 
thetic rubber program which it proposes 
despite the unanimous findings of the 
Senate Rubwer Committee headed by 
Senator GILLETTE which pointed out that 
synthetic rubber from farm products 
could be made most quickly and with the 
least cost in critical materials, there is 
reason for America to have hope inas- 
much as Mr. Jeffers will henceforth be 
the Rubber Administrator of America and 
will not be bound by the conclusions or 
recommendations of any previous admin- 
istrator, agency, bureau, or investigating 
committee. 

It is hoped and expected that if Mr. 
Jeffers discovers as he proceeds with his 
administration that rubber from farm 
products can be produced in from one- 
third to one-half the time that rubber 
can be processed from petroleum prod- 
ucts—and the evidence before the Sen- 
ate committee so indicates—he will ex- 
ercise his authority by expanding the 
farm-rubber program to give it a more 
equitable opportunity to demonstrate its 
value to America. It is also hoped that 
Mr. Jeffers will recognize the merit of 
using replaceable farm products such as 
corn and wheat for making synthetic 
rubber rather than robbing the earth of 
such irreplaceable preducts as petroleum 
in the development of an American rub- 
ber industry. 

Had the administration exercised the 
authority given it in 1939 and spent the 
money appropriated to purchase stock 
piles of raw rubber as was intended by 
Congress and had the President ap- 
pointed a rubber administrator to bring 
order out of the chaos which has plagued 
the rubber situation for the past 6 








months, all cause for considering Na- 
tion-wide gasoline rationing in this 
country might well have been eliminated. 
These twin sins of omission by the ad- 
ministration, however, have now brought 
us face to face with an acute rubber 
problem. The problem can still be solved 
without too much disruption of our do- 
mestic economy and too great a disloca- 
tion of our civilian rubber needs, how- 
ever, if prevailing opposition by the ad- 
ministration to the use of farm products 
in a substantial and sizable program 
of producing synthetic rubber is with- 
drawn. and if Mr. Jeffers is encouraged 
rather than discouraged in the expan- 
sion of the processing of synthetic rub- 
ber from agricultural products. 

However, if the President’s veto of 
Senator GILLeTtTe’s farm rubber bill re- 
sults in our now relying mainly upon the 
much slower and more critical material- 
consuming method of producing our rub- 
ber from petroleum products, a third 
blow of commission will have been added 
to the two sins of omission by which 
America has been placed in a very serious 
predicament by this administration with 
regard to its supply of rubber for both 
military and civilian purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, let us all hold up the 
hand of Mr. Jeffers and give him every 
support if he demonstrates the expected 
courage and capacity needed to compen- 
sate for the errors of the past and as he 
grapples with the real problem of trying 
to overcome the difficulties developed out 
of the failure of the administration either 
to build up a sizable stock pile of raw 
rubber in advance despite the specific in- 
structions and authority from Congress 
to do so, and its further failure to put 
an earlier end to the confusion, contra- 
dictions, and cat calling which has char- 
acterized its handling of the rubber prob- 
lem prior to the appointment at long last 
of Mr. Jeffers as Rubber Administrator. 

Three months ago tomorrow I intro- 
duced a bill—H. R. 7253—to create pre- 
cisely such a Rubber Administrator as 
the President has now appointed, and 
while the delay has been dangerous, I am 
sure it need not be disastrous if Mr. Jef- 
fers is now given a free hand to follow 
the paths of conclusive evidence and to 
develop a synthetic-rubber industry for 
America which will never again find us 
the victim of foreign aggression or mo- 
nopolies insofar as our supply of this 
highly essential critical material is con- 
cerned. It is axiomatic today, Mr. Speak- 
er, that for a nation to serve as the arse- 
nal of democracy it is imperative that it 
also serve as the stock pile of democracy. 
Trying to be an arsenal with the other 
fellow’s stock pile is too credulous a policy 
to spell security in the wicked old world 
of today. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 13, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM M. JEFFERS, 
National Rubber Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Jerrers: As one of the Members 
of Congress who has devoted many hours to 
study and committee hearings on the rubber 
problem facing America, I want to congratu- 
late you on your selection as the rubber ad- 
ministrator for the United States. It is in- 





deed a big and important job and while I 
have never had the pleasure of meeting you 
personally your reputation for fairness and 
action indicates you will move rapidly into 
the development of a comprehensive and cen- 
tralized rubber program for this country which 
will supply the rubber needed for victory by 
our armed forces with the least possible dis- 
ruption to our domestic economy. I want to 
offer you at this time my full and complete 
cooperation in every way in the attainment 
of this objective. 

It so happens that on June 18, I introduced 
in Congress a Bill known as HR 7253 for the 
precise purpose of creating the office of ad- 
ministrator of rubber and to centralize 
authority under one head for directing a 
sound rubber program in this country. My 
bill provided that the rubber administrator 
be empowered to direct the wisest utilization 
of existing rubber supplies, to develop a pro- 
gram for conserving existing supplies of raw 
and reclaimed rubber, and to stimulate the 
production of synthetic rubber especially from 
farm products which expert testimony seems 
to agree offers the quickest method of secur- 
ing synthetic rubber with the most economi- 
cal use of the critical materials so essential to 
the winning of this war. I am consequently 
highly gratified that the President and Donald 
Nelson have given you complete authority to 
operate along these lines and that through 
your selection as Rubber Administrator an 
end will be put to the confusion and con- 
tradictions which have plagued America’s 
rubber situation to date. Should additional 
legislation be required to enable you to solve 
the problems confronting you, I shall be 
happy to cooperate with you in its develop- 
ment and enactment. 

May I at this time emphasize a point which 
I feel confident that as a Midwesterner you 
already appreciate; namely, the peculiar prob- 
lems existing in the rural areas of America 
which must be carefully considered should a 
program of Nation-wide gasoline rationing 
become necessary to conServe existing rub- 
ber supplies while the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram is being brought into production. Un- 
like the East and unlike metropolitan areas 
elsewhere, the rural sections of the Middle 
West—including States like South Dakota 
and like your Nebraska—cannot rely in any 
substantial degree upon established rail 
lines, bus routes, and other common carriers 
for essential civilian transportation. Since 
other means of transportation are not 
available to rural Americans in anything like 
the same degree that they are available to 
city and suburban dwellers, it follows that 
this factor must be given consideration in 
any equitable program of Nation-wide gas 
rationing which might be established. For 
example, our farmers need their automobiles 
to conduct business in town, to haul produce 
to town, and merchandise from town to the 
farm; they need extra gasoline for trucks and 
tractors, and must drive more essential miles 
per week and month than urban citizens 
who can utilize streetcars, bus service, taxis, 
and trains. What is true of farmers is also 
true of doctors, preachers, salesmen, farm 
managers, and other townspeople in rural 
areas who must render service throughout 
the countryside if our domestic economy 
is to be maintained, the taxpaying power 
of our citizens protected, and the essential 
functions of these areas continued so that 
they can contribute their production, their 
finances, and their activities to the succecs- 
ful prosecution of this war. 

I mention these items, Mr. Jeffers, to 
emphasize a status which I hope and believe 
you already recognize. Perhaps dividing 
America into zones which would recognize the 
special needs of citizens in certain areas for 
additional gasoline in order to continue their 
essential civilian activities might be helpful 
in addition to the existing recognition pro- 
vided for the varying needs of citizens in 
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differing occupations and professions. Pleas- 
ure driving should be curtailed with equal 
vigor throughout America, but it is un- 
deniably true that the essential driving needs 
of America vary greatly in different sections 
of the country as well as in different occupa- 
tions. 

Production and protection of the rubber 
needed by the armed forces of America and 
the United Nations in the winning of this 
war shouid, of course, be our first considera- 
tion. However, it is also of vital importance 
that this be done with the least possible dis- 
location of the essential civilian uses of rub- 
ber and with the greatest possible equity to 
the varying needs of people for rubber in the 
different sections of America. We must rec- 
ognize that to the degree that the curtail- 
ment of essential usage of rubber deprives 
people of a livelihood, reduces food produc- 
tion in America, or the output of production 
lines, or forecloses citizens from earning the 
money with which to buy bonds and pay 
taxes, a program of gasoline or rubber ration- 
ing on a national scale contains the possibili- 
ties of impeding as well as of expediting our 
war effort. It is this which we must guard 
against. 

In closing may I point out that Yankton, 
S. Dak., now has an alcohol plant in process 
of development which might easily be ex- 
panded to the production of synthetic rubber. 
Huron, S. Dak., has an unused brewery which 
is also about to be transformed into the pro- 
duction of rubber. There are other cities in 
eastern South Dakota which are near the 
wheat center of America and might prove 
highly attractive sites for commercial alcohol 
plants. Some of these cities are on trans- 
continental railroads and some on the Mis- 
souri River. Synthetic rubber from farm 
products has been slow to win Government 
favor to date, but its development offers the 
quickest and most critical material saving 
method for solving America’s immediate rub- 
ber problem at this crucial time. I shall be 
glad to confer with you some time at your 
convenience with regard to the whole prob- 
lem. In the meantime, please accept my best 
wishes for your success on this all-important 
job. 

Cordially yours, 
KarL MUNDT 
Member of Congress. 





Good-bye to All Those! 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of September 
17, 1942: 

GOOD-BYE TO ALL THOSE 

The pitiful defeat of the Reverend Gerald 
L. K. Smith tn the Republican primary in 
Michigan, following, as it does, the defeat of 
Gene Talmadge last week in Georgia, prob- 
ably means that Americans are now pretty 
thoroughly disenchanted with the whole crop 
of demogagues bred during the great depres- 
sion. 

Of course, the fact that more than 90,000 
Michigan voters would still like to have the 
Reverend Gerald represent them in the Sen- 
ate does not indicate a State of perfect po- 
litical health, but there is no doubt that 2 
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years ago his vote would have been much 
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rand that 4 years ago he might have got 
the nomination he was seeking and might 
even have been elected. Now the universal 
opportunities for employment afforded by 
the war boom have pretty well robbed such 
demagogues as Smith, Talmadge, and Town- 
send of their main political capital. This 
was nothing more than their willingness to 
exploit the sense of economic insecurity 
shared, since 1929, by such large sections of 
the American masses. 
It is ps owing to that special provi- 
; said to protect “sailors, drunk- 
> United States of America” that 
> men who sought to make them- 
il heirs of the late Huey P. 
is anything like that master dema- 
gogue’s equal in intelligence, acumen, and 
ingenuity ei Talmadge nor Gerald 
L. K. Smith knew how to change their catch- 
i ging economic and political 
est Talmadge could think of 
shopworn vocabularly of 
Gerald Smith so far 
of his countrymen 
to dabble in defeatism. As to 
course, much less a 
the Huey Long tradition than 
discovered a fantasy that 
others as much as it had 
Shrewder and thus more 
any of these, the Reverend 
Coughlin, discredited by his ec- 
superiors, abandoned by a con- 
rable part of his following, has wisely de- 
W as possible for the present. 
some suspected—that he was 
Smith in his campaign, 
even lower from now on 
of Talmadge in Georgia 
h in Michigan by no means 
of successful demagogy 
tates has necessarily ended 
we have probably seen 
these two particular dema- 
when the conditions that 
profitable return, we shall 
I other and maybe 
ngerous demagogues. It is danger 
, lust perpetually be aware and 
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country, and in your contribution to that 
effort you have achieved outstanding success. 
Permit me to express my sincere and hearty 
congratulations to the workers and the man- 
agement of the Remington Arms Co. on your 
having won the thanks of our Government 
and country as expressed in the award of 
the five “E’s” which you receive today. Ef- 
fort, efficiency, and effectiveness. Whatever 
those “E's” officially and specifically 


may 
stand for, those three words scem to me accu- 
rately and appropriately to 


represent your 
record and your achievement up to date. 
There is still a long road, probably a very 
long and difficult road, ahead You have 
given concrete evidence that you can, and 
clear indication that you will—to the end— 
meet the test 
Sther speakers will have dealt 
statistics of the expansion and production 
achieved by ycu in this time of war. I con- 
fine myself to the simple statement that this 
well-merited honor stands as a splendid ex- 
ample to our country and, more than that, 
it stands as a ringing plta, a plea that this 
great record of yours, this record of strike- 
less effort, efficiency, and effectiveness, this 
record of almost unexcelled expansion and 
progressive intensiveness in production, be 
emulated from end to end of our embattled 
but still groping land 
Our still groping land. Groping for what? 
Well, I will try to tell you of my impressions 
on returning home after long and difficult 
years abroad. From many talks with many 
different elements of our people I sense the 
most earnest desire of all to contribute, in- 
dividually and collectively maximum 
potentialities of service to our national ef- 
fort toward winning this war. But many 
of those with whom I ‘lave talked seem to 
have no real comprehension of what We are 
up against, no real comprehension that we 
are not fighting distant enemies merely to 
preserve our national interests, but, in fact, 
to preserve Our national life—our existence 
free and sovereign people Make no 
mistake about this. I know at least one of 
our enemies intimately, Japanese, and I 
know beyond peradventure that the dearest 
wish and intention of that enemy is so to 
extend their victories 1 conquests and 
power that ultimately 7 will be in a posi- 
1 subject us als the status of the 
people of the lands al That 
means just one thing the free- 
* our priceles merican heritage, dis- 
Yes, that l rest Wish— 
ol not only l ul 
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in and month out, given us our bearings, 
charted our course, told us what lay ahead, 
what we now are fighting for, and what we 
may expect if we fail in that fight? Haven't 
they asked for our maximum efforts in pro- 
duction, for our individual and collective 
self-sacrifice of the nonessentials of life, for 
hard thinking and resolute action on our 
part, not in terms of our daily convenience 
but of our daily contribution? Why waste 
invaluable time and energy in bickering 
about details, about nonessentials? Why 
not let come to the fore and give full play to 
our American initiative and resourcefulness 
and the inherest toughness of earlier difficult 
deys? A very great number of our fellow- 
countrymen are imbued with the finest spirit 
of self-sacrifice and determination to go ail 
out in their war effort. They are wide awake 
and functioning to their full capacities, 
Others among our fellow countrymen are 
similarly eager to serve but are not yet fully 
awake to the realities of the situation. They 
hove failed to analyze the dangers which 
confront us or to realize the full grimness 
and potential desperate demands of this war 
which we are waging actually to preserve our 
liberty—waging to preserve the very principle 
of liberty. Others among our fellow country- 
men are quite simply still asleep 

Let me merely say to you this: Since com- 
ing to Washington I have seen at close hand, 
personally and intimately, the grim cetermi- 
nation and decisiveness of those leaders of 
ours. The problems which they have to face 
are among the greatest and most difficult in 
the history of our Nation. But those problems, 
one by one, are being faced and dealt with in 
that very spirit of determination and de- 
cisiveness which fills me with patriotic pride. 
I was in Washington in 1917. The war effort 
of our country then was amateurish compared 
with our war effort now. I have talked directly 
with the officers of our joint chiefs of staff, 
with large groups of our Army and Navy ofli- 
cers, with the production management, with 
the members of our strategic services, and 
with many others from the President down. 
Some of their problems seem almost insuper- 
able, but the spirit of their determination 
to solve those problems is absolutely invinci- 
ble, and they are solving them, hour by hour 
and day by day. If only our people, our peo- 
ple as a whole, will realize the dangers which 
we are up against, what we stand to lose by 
failure, must and will gain by vic- 
tory—if only our people as a whole will get 
in and push to the maximum of their several 
capacities 

Do you know what use the foreign propa- 
ganda radio are making of this grop- 
ing of the American people? They constantly 
broadcast our disunity, our domestic backer- 
our strikes and political schisms. Every 
nce of such disunity that appears in our 
is avidly s q and amplified and 

1unted throughout t enemy countries. 
They believe, F e to believe—those 
t are an effete nation, 
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an unresisting pawn of the militarists who 
are driving his country to destruction. 

Indeed, I can picture the worker of Japan 
only in his working clothes, bearing upon 
his back a huge Japanese character—the 
name of his employer. Each man bears upon 
his back this rubber stamp, a symbol of his 
servitude, a symbo! of the fact that he is 
merely an impersonal tool in the hands of 
those who rule his country’s destiny. A 
tool to be used indiscriminately and without 
regard for his personal and individual well- 
being. 

The Japanese worker has nothing to say 
about his wages, which before the war were 
barely enough for his subsistence, and still 
undoubtedly are. He has nothing to say 
about his hours, which are long and back- 
breaking. If he has any union at all, it dare 
not lift its voice. It has been driven under- 
ground by the brutal methods of the “thought 
control” police. In fact, there is almost noth- 
ing that he has any say about, from the 
moment that he comes into the world until 
the moment when, worn out by unhealthful 
working conditions, long hours, and poor 
diet, he takes his leave of it forever. 

This is what it means to be a worker in 
Japan. This, or far worse, is what it means 
to be a worker in any country which falls 
before Japan’s armed forces. 

Yet we must not be misled by the abject 
poverty and regimentation of our enemies. 
The conditions I have described would lead 
free Americans to revolt. But Japan is a 
country far different from our own in every 
conceivable way. Under these conditions the 
Japanese workers have docilely toiled to build 
a military machine which has swept across 
eastern Asia like a tidal wave, and will sweep 
still farther if allowed to do so. 

The Japanese people have been accustomed 
to regimentation since the very birth of their 
nation. There are Japanese living today who 
were born when their country was still a 
feudal land, when every feudal lord held the 
power of life and death over his so-called 
common people. We in the west shook off 
feudalism many centuries ago. In Japan it 
existed so recently that it has left a vast 
heritage of almost prostrate subservience to 
birth and authcrity. 

The men who rule Japan today have taken 
full advantage of the docility of the Japanese 
people to create a formidable military and 
economic machine. If a man will yield him- 
self to hypnotism it is easy to convince 
him that he is a roaring tiger as to make him 
believe he is a gentle lamb. The Japanese 
militarists have hypnotized their fellow coun- 
trymen into believing they are roaring tigers, 
and they will continue to try to act like tigers 
until the black spell has been broken. 

These ruthless architects of aggression have 
carried out their plans with diabolical clever- 
ness. Their campaign of propaganda has 
been long and incessant. Even Japan's 
handicaps have been used to strengthen her 
for war. The low standard of living of the 
Japanese people, for example, has been used 
to inure them to a spartan life. Today the 
Japanese soldier on the fighting front, the 
Japanese sailor in his cramped ship, and the 
Japanese worker in his gloomy factory, can 
alike live on a diet so meager that any Amer- 
ican on the same diet would soon collapse. 
The traditional subservience to authority has 
been used to lead the Japanese workers to 
accept a degree of regimentation which in 
some respects exceeds that of better known 
Nazi Germany. And this regimented indus- 
trial machine has been turned to one pur- 
pose—the production of the tools of war. 
The very failure of Janan’s war against China 
has been used to induce the Japanese people 
to accept placidly severe measures of con- 
trol and rationing—measures of such sever- 
ity that without the psychology of war they 
surely lead to revolt. 

Above all, the men who rule Japan have 
used their efficient propaganda machine to 


woul 


instill in every Japanese a fanatical devotion 
to his country. Even those who hate their 
nation’s entry into this present war have 
buried their personal feelings. Even they 
have come to accept the belief that the fu- 
ture of their country depends upon the out- 
come. We would be deluding ourselves if we 
believed that any personal sacrifices which 
the Japanese people might be called upon 
to make would lead to any cracking of their 
morale. 

Yamato Damashi—the spirit of Japan— 
has been stronger during recent months than 
ever before. The undeniable successes of 
their armies, sweeping across Malaya, Burma, 
the Philippines, the Netherlands East In- 
dies, and many of the islands of the south- 
west Pacific, have given them tremendous 
confidence in their ability to win. They 
know that they have a long and difficult 
fight before them. They believe that by 
grim endurance they will grasp victory. 

This confidence is based not only on the 
successes of their own forces, but on false 
contempt for the fighting ability of their 
enemies. The Japanese are well aware of 
the technical achievements of the Western 
powers, so well aware, indeed that they have 
taken many of these achievements and 
adapted them to their own use, They are 
well aware of the high standard of living of 
Western peoples. But they believe that this 
high standard has brought a softness—even 
a degeneracy—to western civilization. They 
believe that we Americans and our allies are 
too complacent, too well fed, to be willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary for victory. 

This is the real challenge to America— 
the challenge of a people who have been 
hypnotized into believing that democracy 
weakens those who possess it, that a high 
standard of living weakens those who enjoy 
it, that peace and the love of peace weaken 
those who cherish them. It may come as 
a shock to some of us to realize how scorn- 
ful of us are those with whom our relations 
have been too often governed by a careless 
sense of superiority. Too long have we 
nurtured the illusion that the Japanese is an 
insignificant person whose achievements are 
poor imitations of our own achievements. 
The Japanese is physically small, but he is 
sturdy. We might say that he is half 
starved, but he is spartan. He is imitative, 
but he is also capable of adapting himself 
easily and quickly to new conditions and 
new weapons. He is subservient, but his 
very subserviency is the expression of a 
fanatical loyalty toward his country and his 
emperor. He is a clever and dangerous 
enemy—one who will compel us to use all 
the intelligence and all the strength of which 
we are capable in order to bring about his 
defeat. 

And as for us, what is our answer to this 
challenge from across the Pacific? What is 
our reply to these little islanders who believe 
that we are weak and of divided mind in our 
hour of peril? 

I do not know that I have been back in the 
United: States long enough to have a final 
answer to this question. But I do believe 
that I have seen enough and talked to enough 
people to get something of the feel of my 
native country in this year of crisis. Perhaps 
the very fact that I have been away from 
America for some time may enable me to see 
somewhat more clearly the changes which 
have taken place in the transition from peace 
to war than if I had been here to live through 
them from day to day. 









No one rctu ng to this c ry after a 
long absence can fail to be impressed by the 
way our great industrial capacity has been 


converted to the production of munitions. 
No one can fail to be impressed by the vast 
armies which are being mustered around us 
and the great fleets which are being ham- 
mered into shape. But we have by no means 
neared the limits of achievement. What we 
have done to date we have accomplished 
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through the comparatively easy, first 
stages of transformation of our industrial 
machinery and our vast store of manpower 
from the purposes of peace to those of war. 
We are like a football team running through 
its practice plays against the scrubs. The 
players carry out their assignments, but the 
punch—the determined plunge which brings 





victory in the big game—is lacking. We 
mus* pull ourselves up short. We must stop 
groping. Let us make no mistake. This 
the real thing—played for keeps. An easy- 
going transformation is not enough. ¢C 
effort must be an extraordinary one—one 


which exceeds anything that we have under- 
taken heretofore. In winning this broad 
continent—which is our heritage—in pre- 
serving it from attack within and without, 
the American people in the past have per- 
formed the tasks of giants. Today we face 
the greatest task in our history. 


A friend of mine recently wrote me: “You 
will find this country sound in feeling, but 
still unable to realize that we are involved 


in a desperate war.” 

I understand very well how difficult it is 
for the people of this country, many thou- 
sands of miles from the fronts where 
actual fighting is taking place, to realize fully 
just what this war means, I myself some- 
times find it difficult to believe that but a 
few short weeks ago I was, for all practical 
purposes, a prisoner in a country ruled 
fanatics determined to destroy the United 
States and all that she stands for. But we 
must not allow this remoteness from the bat- 
tle front to lull us into a sense of false se- 
curity. This is war to the finish. The Jap- 
anese understand this—peasants as well as 
admirals and generals. They have gambled 
everything on their belief that we are too 
soft, too divided among ourselves, to stand 
before the fury of their attack—indeed a 
furious attack. This war was bred by fa- 
natical militarism. That fanaticism is being 
met now by the heroism and the righteous 
fury of our own air forces, by dauntless fron- 
tal attack by our marines, by the ships, the 
guns, and the heroic men of our navies and 
our armies. I need not recount for you how 
our men on the firing lines faces to face 
with the enemy, and our women behind those 
lines—with their spirit, determination, effec- 
tiveness, and sacrifice—are beating back the 
enemy’s ambitious wiil to conquer. They at 
the fighting fronts can handle anything the 
Japanese can send against them if, and it is 
an important “if,” each and everyone of us- 


the 


you and I—gives them his utmost support 
The ruthiess will which is driving the Jap- 
anese Nation toward conquest knows neith 


gentleness nor mercy. It is utterly ruthles 
utterly cruel, and utterly blind to any of the 
values which make up our civilization. The 
only way to stop that will is to destroy it 

It is up to each one of us—to every Amer- 
ican—to see the picture as a whole, to realize 
that we are fighting for our individual and 
national existence and for everything that 
each one of us holds dear, to gain from t 
realization inspiration, zeal, courage, and de- 
termination to harness all our energies into a 
tremendous effort, an epochal effort that wiil 
make our victory sure. Each indi 
pour out everything which he has 
plish his individual task at hand and to n 
the most of opportunity for 
Each and every one of us 
through his individual and collective effort 
new and broader and more 
of service will steadily be opened up and tl 
each and all of us will gain the opport 
to contribute in ever-in« 
getting the job done 
and with maximum effective: 

This the task of our 
country our alli cf the United 
Nations. Let us stop groping It 
in which you, 
America, have 


to play. Play it well. If you fa please 
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mark 
all America 1 


my words—you pass into slavery and 

‘ into slavery with you. But 
you will not fail; we will not fail, because we 
are freemen living in a free country, able 
and determined that we, our country, shall 
remain free, that our homes, our traditions, 
our civilization, our principles, our stand- 
ards, our humanity shall remain free, and 
that henceforth we shall also be and shall 
I 


eMain secure 


September 17 Is Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article: 

As Ir APPEARS TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
(By JoHn R 
The date of this release is September 17. 
any young people in Arizona will remember 
ow often I called their attention in years 
yne by to this date—September 17. It is 
‘onstitution Day. It was on September 17, 
1787, that the Constitution of the United 
tates was finished and signed in old Inde- 
Hall ladelphia. To my mind, 
|} as good a claim to be called 
as has July 4. I think 
“ars, September 17 is espe- 
tice and celebration by 
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That is James Madison, Father of the Con- 
stitution. And so on through the list. 

Most of us dimly realize that the situation 
today is the greatest crisis America has ever 
faced. This is indeed a fateful hour. We 
talk a lot about democracy, and about pre- 
serving the democratic way of life. It 
seems to me the most logical and nearly cor- 
rect meaning of the American way of life, 
in the political realm, means putting into 
practice the principles of government which 
the founding fathers wrote into the Consti- 
tution of the United States. What Franklin, 
Hamilton, Madison, and Washington be- 
queathed to us on September 17, 1787, is 
what we are fighting desperately today to 
preserve. 


Jurisdiction of Securities and Exchange 
Commission Over Municipal Securities 
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HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission re- 
cently published its proposed rule X- 
15C1-10, which is objectionable for these 
reasons: 

First. It contains a thoroughly illegal 
extension of the Commission’s authority 
over municipal securities, which Congress 
deliberately and repeatedly withheld 
from its jurisdiction. 

Second. It contains sweeping and un- 
workable requirements which if en- 
forced, would put the municipal bond in- 
dustry out of business. 

Greatly to the embarrassment of the 
Treasury Department, this proposed rule 
was made public at the exact moment 
when the industry which it would destroy 
was mobilizing at the request of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, in a Nation-wide 
volunteer effort to sell war bonds. 

The situation suggests this 
comment. Every rule-making Federal 
agency must strictly construe its own 
powers. Any branch of a democratic 
form of government which acts without 
lawful authority is attacking the prin- 
ciple of democracy. This is particularly 
true when the nature of the transaction 
prevents its reference to a court for de- 
cision as to legality. The illegal use of 
authority in a republic undermines the 
chief foundation of government, which is 
the belief of the people that the powers 
they have delegated will only be used in 
accordance with law. 

The proposed rule X-15C1-10 is further 
discussed in the accompanying article 
from the Chicago Tribune of September 
12, 1942: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE SION HOLDs 
Up OVER-COUNTER-SALE CONTR 
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ing and exchange division of the Commis- 
sion that the matter is being restudied and 
that public hearings will be held before the 
rule is finally adopted. 

He has threatened to start action in the 
House to block the rule which he asserted, 
would have “disastrous effects” on the mu- 
nicipal bond market, dealers in unlisted se- 
curities, buyers, and sellers of municipal se- 
curities, and States, counties, and cities 
which finance their operations through ex- 
isting machinery. 

COULD PUNISH VIOLATORS 

The principal objection is to a proposed 
amendment to Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission powers which would require dealers to 
provide over-the-counter customers, in writ- 
ing, “the best independent bid and asked 
prices for the security at the time of the 
sale or purchase which the dealer is able to 
ascertain upon the exercise of reasonable 
diligence.” Failure to do this would make 
the dealers subject to punishment under 


* Securities and Exchange Commission fraud 


provisions. 

Pappock, who assailed the proposed rule as 
illegal and unworkable, disclosed that he 
wrote to the Commission asking by what au- 
thority it contemplated adopting any such 
rule. He received an answer from James A. 
Treanor, Jr., Director of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s Trading and Ex- 
change Division, who said: 

“I wish to assure you that while the ques- 
tion of authority to cover municipal Securi- 
ties was looked into prior to the making of 
the proposal, it will be carefully restudied in 
the light of the questions which have been 
raised, before the proposed rule, or any al- 
ternative thereto, is submitted to the Com- 
mission for adoption. 


PROMISES PUBLIC HEARINGS 


“You understand, I am sure, that the pro- 
posal is one of this Division and has not yet 
been adopted by the Commission. I might 
add, for your information, that I anticipate 
that before the Commission will consider 
the adoption of any such rule it will hold a 
public forum at which all viewpoints may be 
expressed.” 

Dealers have objected to the proposal on 
the ground that it would be physically im- 
possible to obtain independent bid and asked 
prices for customers in many cases, and if 
they were obtained they would not neces- 
sarily reflect existing market values. There 
is also the added factor of increased operating 
expenses which would accrue because of the 
new requirement, they said. 


Farm Prices and Wages 
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OF 


HON. HENRY B. STEAGALL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
September 14, 1942: 

FARM PRICES AND WAGES 

In his recent fireside chat to the American 
people President Roosevelt pledged himself 
to stabilization of our economic life for a 
better war effort. He realiz that lis in 
volves industrial wages well as prices of 
farm products. Most of his discussion was 
about prices of farm products, about which he 


insists that Congress enact legislation prior 




























































































to October 1. 
follow, he said. 

This message by the President is now in 
the lap of Congress. The public is keenly 
concerned with it because inflation affects 
every man, woman, and child. In Alabama, 
it has a peculiar interest because here half 
of the people live on farms and earn, there- 
fore, their living by tilling the soil. All 
others are directly dependent upon them. 

Immediate objective of farmers in tilling 
the soil and managing their livestock is an 
income in cash, over and above those prod- 
ucts which they produce and consume at 
home. Without a cash income farmers can’t 
buy industrial goods and professional serv- 
ices which they, like all other folks, want 
and need. 

Farming is like manufacturing in that a 
farmer produces for sale. The difference is 
that he produces farm products while manu- 
facturers produce -nanufactured products. 
Another difference is that most farmers oper- 
ate their own plants and work for themselves 
while manufacturers employ practically all of 
their labor. 

One important fact apparently is not fully 
understood by the President. It is that the 
price a farmer receives for his product deter- 
mines the wage that he receives for his work. 
This wage is not received until after he pays 
fixed charges, including, with cotton as an 
example, land use, taxes, and fertilizer, equip- 
ment, mules, and ginning. 

Stated differently, when a farmer goes to 
market he takes three costs, namely, labor, 
plant food, and use of capital and equip- 
ment. The same is true of manufacturing. 

Obviously, a farmer must pay his fixed 
costs before he gets a labor income. Like- 
wise, a manufacturer must pay his fixed 
costs, including hired labor, before he re- 
ceives a dividend upon his investment. 
Farmers, too, have an investment upon which 
they are entitled to a fair net return, in addi- 
tion to satisfactory wages, for their own work 
and the work of their families. 

Since wages are in both farming and indus- 
try, some comparisons are in order. The 
average wage earned by Alabama cotton pro- 
ducers last year was 18% centsan hour. The 
average in southern textile mills was 49 cents 
an hour; New England mills, 59 cents an 
hour, and, in all manufacturing, 80 cents an 
hour. All these manufacturers earned their 
overhead costs (including materials, plant 
depreciation, equipment use, and labor serv- 
ice), in addition to paying these wages, and 
they were entitled to satisfactory net divi- 
dends upon capital invested. Again the 
same is true of farming. 

Herein is the heart of the problem now in 
the lap of Congress. A nation at war needs 
farm products the same as industrial prod- 
ucts. More explicitly, it needs cotton the 
same as powder, bread the same as bullets, 
peanuts the same as airplanes. 

This being true, farmers are entitled to the 
same guarantee and equal net returns for 
their products as industry receives. Unless 
they are so protected and paid they are ata 
disadvantage; and this disadvantage at pres- 
ent is decidedly against farmers. This is why 
there is so much discontent among farm peo- 
ple and so many threats from farmers that 
they will not plant peanuts, for example, next 
year even though they more than doubie 
their 1942 acreage over 1941. 

The President’s contention that farmers 
are causing inflation is not substantiated by 
Federal statistics. Only 23 percent of the 
people of the United States are on farms, and 
in 1941 this 23 percent received 13 percent of 
the national income. This includes their 
costs of production. 

While this is true, wages are at the highest 
level in the entire history of this Nation. 
They are so high that the average worker to- 
day can buy food for himself and his family 


If not, executive action will 





with a smaller portion of his wages than at 
any other time during the last 30 years of 
record keeping on this subject. 

All these and many other facts will be 
studied by Congress in considering proposed 
legislation for curbing inflation and balancing 
the American economy for harder fighting 
and sounder living at home under war condi- 
tions. If the bill that finally becomes a law 
provides economic justice for farmers at their 
market places—which means a cash income 
on @ level with nonfarm workers—it will go 
far in enacting justice into law and at the 
same time prevent inflation. It will enable 
farmers to produce all the farm products 
needed for living and fighting and it will 
prepare this Nation for stability after victory 
is won, 





Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of James Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. MCGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
delivered by Judge J. Burnett Holland, 
of Norristown, Pa., on September 13, 
1942, in placing of a wreath on the grave 
of James Wilson at Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on the two hundredth 
birthday celebration: 


We are assembled here this morning in 
recognition of the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of James Wilson, who 
crowded into a life of 56 years a constructive 
program that gives the impression that not 
& moment was lost. Without cessation he 
carried out a career of concentrated con- 
structive work in the field of law and gov- 
ernment, unrivaled by any other legal or 
governmental luminary. 

It would be superfluous, in addressing a 
club bearing the name of this man and 
dedicated to the practice and development of 
the profession of which he was such a dis- 
tinguished member, to go into great detail as 
to his biography. No doubt most of you 
have read one or more of the several books 
concerned with his life and work. Suffice it 
to say, that from his arrival in Philadelphia 
in 1766 until his death in 1798, he was en- 
gaged continuously in one or more important 
functions, either in the law or in the Gov- 
ernment, and sometimes in one or more con- 
temporaneously, but all contributing to the 
original structure of our law and govern- 
ment system upon which the elaborate and 
magnificent superstructure, now existing, is 
founded. His thought-provoking pamphlet of 
1774, stating the issues between the British 
Government and the then incipient American 
Nation, was the trumpet’s call which 
ushered him on to the blazing stage upon 
which he was to play a leading and dramatic 
part for the rest of his life 

Seventeen hundred and seventy-five saw 
his advent in the Pennsylvania provincial con- 
vention, where he served until 1777, his first 
attendance in the Continental Congress. This 
legislative function he performed again in 
1782-83 and 1785-87. Then in 1787, as a dele- 
gate from Pennsylvania at the Constitutional 
Convention, he then and there made the 
greatest contribution of all his life to his 
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country, to history, and to humanity in gen- 
eral. It might be an exaggeration to state 
that he contributed more than any other 
delegate to the framing of the Constitution in 
its final form, but it can be conservatively 
stated that he stood with that group of the 
delegates which fought for and won the point 
of a strong national government, independent 
from the State governments, and embodying 
those durable doctrines, principles, and poli- 
cies which history has proven to be essential to 
the achievement of the powerful Nation of 
which you and I are so proudly citizens 

This contribution to the framing and de-~ 
fense of the Federal Constitution precedes only 
in importance his participation in the prep- 
aration of the Declaration of Independence, 
of which he was a signatory. 

It could only be expected that one who has 
contributed so materially to the greatest of 
ail constitutions should have participated in 
the revision of the constitution of his own 
State of Pennsylvania in 1789 to 1790. 

Of course, his founding of the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and his 
becoming the first professor of law therein, 
is relatively more important to us of the 
Wilson Law Club in particular, and to the 
alumni of the Law School of the University 
of Pennsylvania in general, than to the rest 
of the world as a feature of his career. Nor 
is it surprising that the final feature of his 
career should be his service as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the last 9 years of his life, 
thereby crowning his already distinguished 
life with a superlative distinction. 

We feel, especially by virtue of our training, 
that we understand the importance and sig- 
nificance of the life of James Wilson. We 
stand here at his grave, and we speak of him 
in the past, as one who has gone, and whose 
life and works are at an end. But should 
we not challenge this conception of his being 
dead and past? To the historian he would 
be called an immortal. The presence of his 
effigy in any hall of fame would be properly 
classed among the immortals. But, his would 


be an immortality different from the usual 
conception of the term. Most people think 
of immortality as a life hereafter, disasso- 


ciated from all human life, but his immor- 
tality is of that kind and quality that remains 
associated with humanity that is to li\ 
him. The material part of him has gone 
but the real James Wilson still lives. This 
is a characteristic of all genius. A Beethoven 
or a Wagner, while in the flesh, scribbles 
down on paper, and cannily weaves charac- 


e after 


at death. Years after, and for still hundreds 
of years to come, a director steps before an 
orchestra, raises his baton, and that lifeless 
page before him lives again and for a thou- 
sand times again, for the inspiration of un- 
told generations, who repeatedly hear that 
glorious music. 

So James Wilson lives again and again 
our daily life, in every court in 
and in every governmental act of every 
lature, and executive, as this Nation 
on to ever greater things 

Governmental, social, and econ: ’ 
tems have come and gone. Today we fird 
ourselves in the throes of another world-wid 
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economic and social revolution, the outcome 
of which we know not, except tbh hope 
it will lead to greater and broader happiness 


for humanity in the end. ome 
who are fearful that the structure built by 
James Wilson and his collaborators will be 
destroyed and replaced by something se 
But I think that most of us h 
changes that will be brought a it Vv 
more in the nature of an ev t 
same structure and that tl 

of what these men created will still | 
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If there are changes taking place in our 
generation, I think I see a distinction be- 
tween these changes and any others of past 
history. ‘he former changes were total in 
character. Many changes that are now tak- 
ing place will be only extensions into other 
fields and into other phases of human exist- 
ence, of the principles of justice, of the 
benign systems of government, and of the 
solicitude for the welfare of all humanity, 
which were established, defended, and proven 
to be of practical operation by James Wilson 
and the other founders. 

Yes, James Wilson and those founders 
still live, and will live through changes and 
new systems, social and economic. Bearing 
the inscription “That the Supreme Power, 
therefore, should be vested in the people, 
is in my judgment, the great panacea of 
human politics,” his grave lies within the 
shadow of this church which is rich in his- 
toric association and has stood as a silent 
witness of the passing of many important 
events that have been instrumental in the 
development of our country, culture and 
civilization to its present high, though com- 
plicated status. Like all churches, it was 
and still is, dedicated to the promulgation 
and survival of the philosophy of the great- 
est of all immortals. That philosophy has 
endured and survived through many changes. 
So the spirit and philosophy of James Wil- 
son and the other founders will survive, and 
live in all the institutions of our country as 
long as our citizens still aspire toward life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 





Central Pennsylvania Industries Are Vital 


Part of War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the War Production Board dis- 
closed that during the period between 
June 1940 and June 1942 more than 50 
percent of the nearly eighty billions of 
dollars in war contracts went to com- 
panies in only eight States. These States 
include Michigan, New York, California, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Illinois. More than 42 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population is repre- 
sented in these eight States. 

The War Production Board in its re- 
cent statement reveals that these war 
contracts include expenditures for air- 
craft, ships, construction of new plants, 
and expansion of present plant facilities, 
together with the purchase of miscel- 
laneous supplies. 

Slightly over one billion dollars in war 
contracts have been allocated in my na- 
State of Pennsylvania. 

In my own congressional district, com- 
prising the counties of Blair, Centre, and 
Clearfield, the War Production Board 
advises that despite the fact that we have 
no aircrait or shipbuilding industry, no 
steel mills or blast furnaces, nor giant 
manufacturing plants, we have received 
approximately $10,000,000 in war con- 
tracts which were confined to war ma- 
as military clothing, para- 
gun mounts, parts of pro- 


tive 
Live 


terials such 
chute cloth, 











jectiles, ship accessories, ammunition, 
and ordnance and quartermaster equip- 
ment which embraces military supplies 
in general. 

Mr. Speaker, in reviewing the war effort 
of my congressional district based on the 
figures released by the War Production 
Board, the $10,000,000 cited is only a 
portion of the total amount expended 
in my district, since this sum represents 
only direct contracts, and it should be 
borne in mind does not inciude millions 
of dollars in subcontracts for military 
supplies awarded to industry in my dis- 
trict. These subcontracts concern all 
types of industry from the smallest.print- 
ing shop and garage to the large railroad 
shops in my district. 

Due to wartime censorship it is recog- 
nized that it is not possible to publish in 
detail information concerning these sub- 
contracts. 

It is sufficient to say that in my con- 
gressional district, as in countless other 
districts, industry in general is feeling 
the effects of the war effort. The ma- 
jority of industrial enterprises in my dis- 
trict have neither a direct contract nor 
subcontract; yet they are working at peak 
production because the war effort is re- 
flected indirectly in their daily pro- 
duction. 

In the Twenty-third District of Penn- 
Sylvania, in addition to the industries 
who have been awarded prime and sub- 
contracts, we have the bituminous-coal 
and railroad industries, quarries, brick 
yards, paper mills, clay mines, textile 
mills, and numerous other industries, all 
of which are engaged in peak production 
with the largest pay rolls in their history. 

In addition, our educational institu- 
tions have enlisted in the war effort by 
conducting vocational schools that are 
training young minds and hands for 
their place in industry as skilled me- 
chanics. One of our colleges has a naval 
training school for Diesel engineering 
and is graduating approximately 300 
naval officers every 90 days. 

An Army radio school is now func- 
tioning in college classrooms recently 
converted to military needs. In the near 
future approximately 1,000 soldiers will 
be enrolled in the various courses in 
Army radio instruction. 

One of our airports alone is training 
on an average of 90 pilots for the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps every 6 weeks. 
Other airports have been surveyed to de- 
termine their adaptability to the program 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, during my first term in 
Congress when plans were being per- 
fected for the greatest national defense 
program in our history, several agencies 
of our Government were requested to 
make a survey of my congressional dis- 
trict to determine its adaptability for 
the location of large war plants. When 
these agencies completed their surveys, 
we were confronted by the following 
barriers: First, mountainous contour of 
the country; second, lack of a large flow- 
ing body of water; third, lack of suffi- 
cient skilled manpower; fourth, not in 
one of the nine strategic areas designated 
by the War Department. 

When these facts became known it was 
realized that my efforts as the Repre- 
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sentative of the Twenty-third Congres- 
sional District should be confined to aid- 
ing the manufacturers of the district in 
securing prime and subcontracts for war 
materials, and to assist business in gen- 
eral to obtain a fair portion of the 
moneys expended incident to the war 
effort. 

During the past several year's areas in 
the Twenty-third District were surveyed 
by Army engineers as possible sites for 
Army cantonments, airports, and avia- 
tion supply depots. Unfortunately, the 
land under consideration embraced val- 
uable dairy and farm land that during 
the past many years were developed at 
great cost. When the War Department 
appraised the land, its agricultural value 
was so great that it was deemed imprac- 
tical to sacrifice it for military purposes. 

Mr, Speaker, I am proud of the great 
war effort on the part of the people of 
the Twenty-third Congressional District, 
whom I have the honor to represent. I 
am likewise proud of the part I played 
in assisting industry with its manifold 
problems in gearing itself to wartime 
production. 

Not only did I vote for legislation to 
aid the small businessman of my district, 
but I devoted the major portion of my 
time to a serious study of his problem. 
When he decided to convert his plant to 
war production, it was my privilege to 
counsel him and arrange the proper Gov- 
ernment contacts. After the process of 
conversion, it was necessary to aid him 
in securing contracts to operate his plant, 
In like manner, the plant who did not 
eonvert its facilities was aided in secur- 
ing indirectly contracts identified with 
national defense. Then, too, when the 
lack of raw material curtailed repair 
work in the railroad shops and threat- 
ened pay rolls because existing laws pre- 
vented the awarding of subcontracts to 
the railroad industry, I joined in remov- 
ing these legislative barriers and, as a 
result, the skilled workmen and facilities 
of our railroad shops were permitted to 
be utilized in the national defense effort. 

Mr. Speaker, a conscientious public 
official at all times welcomes an appraisal 
of his services and is grateful for con- 
structive criticism. As to whether or 
not my efforts have been directed to the 
best interests of my congressional dis- 
trict, I am content to decide that point 
by referring to the expressions contained 
in the following excerpts from letters of 
grateful manufacturers, businessmen, 
and other citizens who are in a splendid 
position to speak with truth and candor. 
EXPRESSIONS OF COMMENDATION RECEIVED FROM 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD CON- 

GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


From letter dated July 23, 1942, received 
from Mrs. J. King McLanahan, Post Office 
Box 207, Stockbridge, Mass., concerning High- 
land Hall Girls School, Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
now an Army radio school: 

“I have delayed acknowledging your letter 
of July 9 as shortly after it was received an 
interest was shown in Highland Hall by the 
Keystone Radio Schools, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
and because of your efforts shown in our 
behalf I hope to write you something definite 
on the matter. While nothing has been 
signed or settled, the company seems very 
much interested and if they lease it, will 
take possession on August 1. Thanking you 
again for your interest in Highland Hall.” 
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From letter dated August 3, 1942, received 
from Mr. W. E. Taylor, the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., Tyrone, Pa.: 

“I can well express the feeling of the aver- 
age businessman in this community that 
you have been of inestimable service to the 
people of your district in keeping them posted 
on current events of local, as well as national 
importance. It has been well said, ‘These are 
days that try men’s souls.’ As industry and 
business are the soul of the Nation’s exist- 
ence, too much time and effort on the part 
of our Congressmen and Senators cannot be 
devoted to these phases of our national life. 

“Qur country needs men like you in this 
critical period.” 

From letter dated August 4, 1942, received 
from Mr. I. L. Gartland, president and man- 
ager of the D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring 
Spring, Pa.: 

“The efforts that you went through to help 
us obtain priorities from the War Production 
Board when they had turned us down fiat is 
something we shall never forget. The in- 
formation which you have sent us regarding 
the different situations arising in Washington 
has been a guide in planning both our 
future and present moves, 

“It is utterly impossible for any man oOper- 
ating a business today to rely entirely on his 
own judgment, regardless of the various con- 
fidential letters he pays for, without the help 
of an intelligent, straightforward, dynamic, 
and tireless Congressman. 

“I feel that this is only the beginning of 
the services you will have to render the con- 
stituents in your congressional district who 
are trying their best to keep communities 
alive and to keep bread and butter in the 
lunch pails of their men. This is not a 
one-man job. 

“Not only do we, the owners and execu- 
tives of this company, appreciate the efforts 
you have expended on our behalf but I think 
that I can safely say that every man in our 
organization joins me in this expression, and 
we hope sincerely for your success in the fall, 
and you may rely on us for our tireless effort 
to support you.” 

From letter dated August 4, 1942, received 
from R. J. Boyer, Boyer Brothers Co., Al- 
toona, Pa.: 

“We know that small manufacturers and 
other enterprises in general need a man of 
your caliber who can understand our prob- 
lems of which there have been a very great 
number. Your help in easing the machinery 
situation, together with the many other prob- 
lems we experienced will not be forgotten, to 
say nothing of your keeping us posted as to 
when something in the way of laws and regu- 
lations is brought up which vitally affects our 
business.” 

From letter dated August 4, 1942, received 
from Mr. W. W. Sieg, general manager, Titan 
Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, Pa.: 

“In my opinion, a great amount of unjust 
criticism has been heaped upon Congress as 
a whole. In your particular case, I can con- 
scientiously state that in all of my contacts 
with your office the welfare of the country 
has been the primary consideration, and your 
efforts on behalf of our industry, which is so 
vitally concerned with the successful cul- 
mination of the war, are deeply appreciated.” 

From letter dated August 5, 1942, received 
from Mr. L. A. Dixon, president, Pittsburgh 
Du Bois Co., Du Bois, Pa.: 

“I have told everyone that I have contacted 
in this area of the wonderful cooperation and 
help you have given us in our efforts to secure 
war work, and specifically, the trip which you 
made to Wilmington at your own expense 
with great personal discomfort, in order to 
introduce me to a friend of yours with the 
du Pont Co.” 

From letter dated August 6, 1942, received 
from Mr. H. J. McKenrick, president, Philips 
tefrigerator Co., Philipsburg, Pa.: 
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“We have been receiving, regularly, invi- 
tations to bid, from the Government agen- 
cies you so kindly contacted for us. Small 
manufacturers and businessmen are still 
faced with considerable difficulties in an ef- 
fort to survive. Your continued thoughtful- 
ness and effort in the interests of small busi- 
ness should relieve in a great measure or 
completely, this important situation.” 

From letter dated August 8, 1942, received 
from Mr. Miles F. Hollister, president, Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co., Altoona, Pa.: 

“During the past 3 or 4 years it has fre- 
quently been necessary for me to call on you 
for assistance in various matters which af- 
fected my business. You have always shown 
a genuine interest in these problems and you 
have always handled them intelligently and 
promptly. 

“Just recently I was surprised at the speed 
with which you obtained for me a complete 
report on a tax issue which vitally affected 
thousands of men and women in this indus- 
try. This is only one example of the service 
which I have received from your office. Ona 
number of occasions you have taken time 
from a busy day to put me in touch with 
the right people in Washington.” 

From letter dated August 8, 1942, received 
from Mr. C. D. Brumbaugh, Brumbaugh 
Body Co., Altoona, Pa.: 

“If it were not for your efforts, we are quite 
sure that we would be handicapped in our 
war efforts. We feel sure that every one of 
our employees feels the same way.” 

From letter dated August 11, 1942, received 
from Mr. G. B. Rickenbaugh, S. J. Mountz & 
Co., Smith Mills, Pa.: 

“You have been everything one could hope 
for in a Representative.” 

From letter dated August 12, 1942, received 
from Mr. Ray C. Noll, general manager, White- 
rock Quarries, Bellefonte, Pa.: 

“You may be certain that the writer, as 
well as other officials and stockholders of this 
corporation, greatly appreciate the whole- 
hearted and sincere efforts that you have put 
forth in behalf of small corporations and 
businessmen such as ourselves.” 

From letter dated August 12, 1942, received 
from Mr. Ivan E. Garver, president, Roaring 
Spring Blank Book Co., Roaring Spring, Pa.: 

“I want to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation for the aid you have given 
us during the 4 years you have represented 
this district in Washington, in solving the 
various problems confronting a small busi- 
ness. 

“You have always been available and anxi- 
ous to render us whatever service was within 
your power during this period. Especially 
during the months we have been at war in 
which problems of business have multiplied 
manyfold have we relied on your efforts 
and aid in the solution of many new ques- 
tions which have arisen due to the necessary 
wartime control of business.” 

From letter dated August 12, 1942, received 
from Mr. George C. Wilson, president, the 
Wilson Chemical Co., Inc., Tyrone, Pa.: 

“Your efforts in helping us to secure var- 
ious work for our business as well as for- 
warding to us promptly at all times bulletins 
and literature which we have requested, is 
certainly greatly appreciated.” 

From letter dated August 12, 1942, received 
from Mr. G. W. Gordon, manager, Morning- 
star Bakeries, Philipsburg, Pa.: 

“I am quite sure the manufacturers of 
this district realize that you have given 
every possible assistance to them, and will 
show their appreciation for what you have 
done in their behalf this fall.” 

From letter dated August 28, 1942, received 
from Mr. C. W. Bickford, Osceola Silica and 
Fire Brick Co., Osceola Mills, Pa.: 

“We wish to thank you for the many kind- 
nesses you have shown our company and the 
many trips you have made over to see us, 
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during your congressional period, and for the 
many efforts you have made for the good of 
our business. 

“We know you have done the same for 
other people in their businesses up in this 
region, and have been more thoughtful than 
any Congressman we can recall of having in 
the past.” 


From letter dated August 31, 1942, received 






from Mr. J. C. Dunlap, manager, Triang!e 
Auto Spring Corporation, Du Bois, Pa.: 
“Your office has been very helpful to us 


during the past 4 years as is evidenced by 
letters and telegrams we have on file.” 

From letter dated August 27, 1942, received 
from Mr. L. P. Lerner, MacLaren Sportswear, 
Ltd., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa.: 

“For some time we have wanted to write 
you and express our sincere appreciation for 
the splendid service you have rendered this 
company during the past several years. 

“It has been a constant source of pleasure 
to us to realize that this Congressional Dis- 
trict is ably represented by a man of your 
caliber. Your attention to even the smallest 
detail and your ability to obtain hearty co- 
cperation from the various Government agen- 
cies has rendered industry a service that has 
reflected credit On your ability to accomplish 
results with a minimum of proverbial red- 
tape and delay.” 

From letter dated September 10, 1942, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. R. Osborn, President, Os- 
born Machine Company, DuBois, Pa.: 

“On behalf of our firm and employees, I 
am voicing our grateful appreciation for your 
splendid service, which has enabled us to 
reap many benefits through increased pro- 
duction and our ability to share in the dis- 





tribution of subcontracts, incident to the 
National Defense.” 
Address at Commodore John Barry 


Memorial Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following address 
made by me at the Commodore John 
Barry Memorial Exercises, Boston Com- 
mon, Boston, Mass., Sunday, September 
13, 1942: 


Mr. Mayor, representatives of the armed 
forces of the United States, my distinguished 
colleague and warm personal friend, Con- 
gressman JOSEPH E. Casey, distinguished 
guests, I particularly desire to express through 
our distinguished chairman, Mr. Patrick J. 
Moynahan, my pride in the patriotism of 
the combined Irish County Clubs in their 
cooperation with his honor, the mayor, in 
the War bond drive for the city of Boston 

These are perilous days in the history of 
human destiny. A struggle for the four 
freedoms is being waged in the many parts 
of the earth. The holocaust of war has en- 
gulfed the peace-loving pe6pie of our United 
Nations, and the world’s future will be de- 
termined by the way every man and woman 
thinks and feels and acts during this world 
crisis. 

No wonder, then, that I deem it a happy 
privilege to come to this historic city of 
Boston where the first blood of America was 
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shed on this common in the Revolutionary 
War. Here on this sacred soil where we are 
gathered together began the baptism of blood 
from which the Thirteen Colonies emerged 
a nation, consecrated to the principles of 
equal liberty for al!—liberty to worship, to 
speak, to live in happy fellowship. 

Doubly grateful am I to be here on the 
13th day of September, to commemorate 
with you that other 13th of September, 
139 years ago when the father of the American 
Navy went to meet his Maker. His mortal re- 
mains are interred in the churchyard of old 
St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia, the city 
where I was born and whence I come to you. 
But the soul of John Barry went gallantly 
to the heavenly fleet wkere he could report 
to his father, in the words of Admiral Mel- 
ville, that he had “nailed his colors to the 
mast and never struck them during his 
cureer.”” 

I can visualize him now in that position 
that sculptors have memorialized—standing 
with majestie dignity, his orders in his right 
hand, which leans upon the hilt of his sword, 
confidently scanning the horizon—ever pre- 
pared for immediate action. 

His steadfast and courageous devotion to 
his adopted country was expressed in action, 
and was symbolized by his active faith that 
the true destiny of the republic rested in its 
own hands, that to be secure and self-reliant 
at home, and great and respected abroad, it 
was essential that America should possess an 
invincible navy. Consistent with his belief 
in his Creator was his native wisdom that 
God protects those who protect themselves, 
and that nations as well as individuals have 
the right and duty in justice to pay strict 
attention to their protective needs at all 
times 

Initiative and self-reliance formed the key- 
stone of his character. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he resigned “the first and best 
employ and the command of the finest and 
first vessel in America” to enter the Conti- 
nental Service as the first Irish-born and the 
first Catholic appointed, and to the first of 
the two vessels purchased. That his cruiser 
was named after the first battle place of the 
Revolution, that it was the first commissioned 
by the Marine Committee of the Congress, 
the first equipped for service, and the first 
to make a capture reported to the Marine 
Committee of the Congress. 

I could go on and recall to your minds the 
many instances in which his forthright brav- 
ery and cool judgment made him first 
throughout the naval history of the Revolu- 
tion. This is best summarized, however, by 
the record that he received the first naval 
commission issued by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, which appointed him 
captain in the Navy of the United States and 
commander of the frigate called The United 
States This commission dated from June 
4, 1794—the same day that John Paul Jones 
was commissioned as lieutenant. 

This commission was awarded by the 
Father of our Country in full recognition of 
the fact that without Barry and the valiant 








Navy that he fathered America might well 
have ended her life in infancy. It was in 
1781 that General Washington remarked to 


Lafayette: 








It follows then as certain as that night 
ucceeds the day that without a decisive 

al f we can do nothing definite, and 
with it ever ing orable and glorious. 
A ¢ I l su rity would termin- 
ate t peedily. Without it I do not 
know will ever be terminated hon- 
orably 

To you who have lived in the spirit of 
Barry, it is needless to recall the heroic 
naval ¥¢ ment t ughou th war 
“ 1 ship aft ship nd 
eme } r 





To all of us today, however, who are fight- 
ing against odds created by deceit abroad and 
the poor judgment of previous administra- 
tions at home, it is encouraging to remember 
the temporary plight in which Barry found 
himself during the period of the British oc- 
cupation of Philadelphia. Our fleet was 
forced to retreat up the Delaware River 
above Burlington. Here, in spite of the pro- 
test of Captain Barry, the few vessels com- 
posing it were scuttled and sunk by order of 
the Nava! Commissioners. 

How similar to this was our situation as a 
result of the disarmament conferences in 
the twenties of this century—following 
which, America, in good faith, dismantled, 
scrapped, and sunk the great arms of her 
Fleet, while European diplomats returned 
to their homes abroad to sink—blueprints. 

That first Fleet of our country was sunk 


during the dark days of the revolution, be- - 


fore the bright victories of Princeton and 
Trenton, before the bold crossing of the 
Delaware, before the darker, dreary, dis- 
couraging days of that ghastly winter at 
Valley Forge. 

The set-back to the American Navy, how- 
ever, proved to be no set-back to Captain 
Barry—the man who was a seaman since the 
age of fifteen when he had sailed forth on 
the seas from the Province of Leinster. Jack 
Barry could not only sail, and navigate his 
ship all over the far-flung seas, but he could 
build and equip her, and place and man her 
guns. 

When left without a ship, he placed his 
abilities at the disposal of General Washing- 
ton and became a member of his staff. There 
his resourcefulness as a seaman enabled him 
to supply and man flotillas of boats in the 
upper Delaware—making possible the trans- 
portation of men and material of war, and to 
take an active part in the battles of Princeton 
and Trenton 

It was Captain Barry who equipped a flo- 
tilla of boats with which he made a com- 
mando raid on the enemy in the lower Dela- 
ware—thus capturing from the enemy great 
stores of powder, war supplies and other badly 
needed material—which he transferred to 
the forces of General Washington at Valley 
Forge. The captured powder alone sus- 
tained Washington's army during that pericd 
of poverty. 

The close collaboration of seaman and sol- 
dier in our first great war is eloquent of the 
fine relationship that has ever existed in the 
branches of American service. Today we 
have men with strategic and tactical skill 
on land and sea joining with the squadron 
leaders of the air to reassert the supremacy of 
America. And the men who build ships on 
land today, whether under the direct or in- 
direct supervision of the Navy, are heirs to 
the tradition of Barry as truly as are the men 
who man the guns in naval engagements or 
commando raids. 

The first convoys to guarantee the passage 
to France of Franklin's aides were com- 
manded by John Barry—who realized that 
the part of the patriot was to aid wherever 
directed by the Commander in Chief. 

It is this spirit of fidelity to the task in 
hand, and this blend of obedience and initia- 
tive which have made him the exemplar not 
only of the naval officer, but also of the pa- 
triot in every branch of military and civilian 
service of our country. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the only statue 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, is that 
of Captain Barry. He shares honors on this 
historic spot with the Father of our Country, 
General George Washington, whose statue is 
separated from the square only by the Hall 
of Independence 

Barry was the child of Ireland, and there- 
fore he became truly the faithful spouse of 
America. Born in 1745 in the town of Bally- 
sampson, he lived his boyhood days in an- 
other townland of Wexford County. Here he 
remained—drinking in the rugged force and 
love of freedom that permeate the Irish air, 
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until the age of 15, when he set forth to ¢eail 
the seas—finally reaching the shores of the 
land that was to welcome him eagerly and 
boast of him proudly even as she would later 
embrace and take pride in thousands of his 
countrymen. 

For Barry—like the other children of Ire- 
land who were to follow him—never loved 
Ireland less because he loved America more. 
He brought his heart across the ocean with 
him, and found here an opportunity to fight 
for the same principles for which his an- 
cestors had been battling during seven cen- 
turies. 

The initiative, the skill, the courage, and 
the astuteness of generations of fighting 
Irishmen were in his blood. And he devoted 
these to the struggle for the precious right 
of freedom that had been wrested from his 
motherland. Ireland looked forth at him 
with the calm love of the true mother as he 
Sailed forth to wed this young far country— 
and whispered in his heart that he must 
cleave unto his spouse with all the love and 
complete loyalty and undivided vigor that 
the biblical admonition commands. 

It is no wonder then that Barry and his 
many brothers who followed, and their sons 
who bear the proud imprint of Ireland in 
their names, on their faces, and in their de- 
termined spirits—have ever achieved with 
wisdom and fought with valor for the four 
freedoms that America holds dear. 

Throughout all the wars of these United 
States, the emerald names of Erin’s sons 
have been first upon our scroll of honor. 
Even in this World War, the first American 
who heroically gave his life in destroying a 
Japanese battleship was the valiant pilot, 
whom we commemorate today—Capt. Colin 
Kelly. With him in valor we honor another 
hero of this war—one who in the tradition of 
Barry, sent seven enemy planes crashing to 
destruction, and to whom our Commander 
in Chief personally awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in recognition of his 
gallant service to his country. The heart of 
every American of Irish ancestry grows warm 
and the heart of every American beats more 
proudly because of these heroic deeds of 
Lt. Comdr. Eddie O’Hare. 

Colin Kelly, of revered and sacred memory, 
and Eddie O'Hare are but two of the thou- 
sands of sons of the marriage of Ireland with 
America—who will defend our fiag with fidel- 
ity, devotion, and distinction until victory 
has been attained. 

Only Monday evening, our commander in 
chief speaking over the radio to the American 
people, brought to us another hero whose 
name has the ring of the Celt—when he 
spoke of Lt. John James Powers, United States 
Navy, during 3 days of the battles with Jap- 
anese forces in the Coral Sea. 

“During the first 2 days, Lieutenant Powers, 
fiying a dive bomber in the face of blasting 
enemy antiaircraft fire, demolished one large 
enemy gunboat, put another gunboat out of 
commission, severely damaged an aircraft 
tender and a 20,000-ton transport, and scored 
a direct hit on an aircraft carrier which burst 
into flames and sank soon after.” 

The official citation describes the morning 
of the third day of battie. As the pilots of 
his squadron left the ready room to man their 
planes, Lieutenant Powers said to them: 
“Remember, the folks back home are count- 
ing on us. I am going to get a hit if I have 
to lay it on their flight deck.” 

He led his section down to the target from 
an altitude of 18,000 feet, through a wall of 
bursting antiaircraft shells and swarms of 
enemy planes. He dived almost to the very 
deck of the enemy carrier and did not release 
his bomb until he was sure of a direct hit 
He was last seen attempting recovery from 
his dive at the extremely low altitude of 200 
feet, amid a terriffic barrage of shell and 
bomb fragments, smoke, fiame, and debris 
from the stricken vessel. His own plane was 


destroyed by the explosion of his own bomb. 
But he made good his promise to “lay it on 
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that we 
We did not 


the deck”. °* ° * He -said 
counted on him and his men. 
count in vain. 

We have never counted in vain upon those 
who were brothers in blood or brothers in 
spirit with Commodore John Barry, whether 
their ancestors came from the Emerald Isle 
or from the many other countries from which 
Americans have sprung. 

We are asking all of them to win the war— 
but upon us rests a sacred duty to help them 
win the war—and thereafter to safeguard 
their victory by winning the peace. 

Never again can we allow ourselves to be 
misled at disarmament conferences and our 
Navy dismantled. When our present naval 
program, begun more than 2 years ago, is 
completed—our two-ocean Navy will be 
greater than the combined Axis forces. Its 
existence would have been justified—with- 
out the savage and treacherous onslaught 
upon Pearl Harbor—by the declarations of 
Washington and Barry more than 150 years 
ago. Their thoughts and actions, too, would 
have indicated what is becoming more and 
more apparent, that this war cannot be won 
by any of the forces acting alone—but rather 
by the coordination of our armed forces on 
land, on the sea, and in the air, in unison 
with the civilian forces at home furnishing 
the arms, the armament, the food, the ma- 
terial, and contributing to the fighting 
morale. 

After the war is won the wise counsel of 
John Barry must be present at the peace 
conferences. 

It is apparent that when the war ends 
most of the world must, of necessity, be re- 
constructed; farms and factories must be 
restored, homes and public buildings must be 
rebuilt. Much of this important task will be 
done only with the aid of America, whose 
privilege it will continue to be to bear aloft 
the flaming torch of liberty. 

The Barry who fought as hard for the 
adoption of the Constitution as he did to win 
the right to have it might well continue to be 
the model of our manhood not only in war 
but after the war. He was not unmindful of 
the motivations that are native to human 
nature; but he knew, as a good officer, that 
initiative and enterprise must be coupled 
with obedience to the superior. 

And so if he were to hear the clamor for a 
second front, he would remind us that all 
must Serve under the Commander in Chief, 
who has said there will be a second front, a 
third and a fourth front, and a ninth, if 
necessary. But the choice of time and place 
to strike at our enemies must remain in the 
hands of our high command in collaboration 
with our allies. 

This war will only be won as other wars 
have been won—by complete unity and co- 
ordination of Army, Navy, Air Force, assembly 
line, and civilian population. 

The heart of America must pulse as one 
in our march to victory, and to victorious 
peace. 





Army and Navy Plans Larger Program 
for Use of Civilian Pilot Training; Me- 
chanics To Be Trained; Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration Assured of Fullest 
Cooperation of the Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- | 





orD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived today from William A. M. Burden, 
Special Aviation Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce: 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1942. 

My Deak CONGRESSMAN RANDOLPH: In view 
of your long and constructive interest in 
aviation and especially in the civilian pilot 
training program, your radio address of Sep- 
tember 9 on aviation training problems was 
particularly interesting and timely. I feel, 
therefore, that you will be interested in a 
brief statement of the exact present status 
of the use of civilian -pilot training for train- 
ing pilots destined for the military services. 

Recently there has been a very substantial 
increase in the number of courses requested 
from civilian pilot training by the services. 
For Army alone more than 20,000 additional 
courses are to be given, and Navy has also 
requested a substantial increase. The pres- 
ent situation is that we have requests from 
Army and Navy which will sufficiently employ 
all existing civilian pilot training facilities, 
with the exception of some of those in the 
elementary courses. Civilian pilot training 
operators own sufficient light airplanes to 
give approximately 19,000 more elementary 
courses than are now contracted for, but a 
number of additional instructors will have 
to be trained to step up the program by 
this amount. Army, Navy, and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration are discussing the 
giving of these additional courses as rapidly 
as it becomes possible to do so. The total 
number of courses now requested by Army 
and Navy is more than 110,000 as compared 
to the 76,000 arranged for in June of this 
year. Estimated capacity with equipment 
now owned by the operators is 128,500 courses 
yearly. Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
also discussing an extensive training program 
with the air-line war training organization 
which would involve the use of civilian pilot 
training, and would require some 20,000 more 
courses for the balance of this fiscal year. 

While it is true that there are a large 
number of existing light airplanes suitable 
for elementary training which could be pur- 
chased by civilian pilot training operators, 
it would be necessary to train several thou- 
sand instructors before these ships could be 
fully used in pilot training. If all these 
ships could be acquired and all the necessary 
instructors trained, an output of 250,000 to 
300,000 elementary courses could probably 
be reached. This great potential increase in 
the volume of elementary training may be 
very desirable over a period, but it obviously 
would require considerable time to bring it 
about. 

The now fully committed capacity of the 
more advanced courses (secondary, cross 
country, etc.) cannot be increased without 
the allocation of additional new airplanes to 
civilian pilot training. Army and Navy do 
not feel that such allocation can be made 
under present conditions. 

Civilian pilot training is an enormously 
valuable asset to the Nation’s wartime-train- 
ing program, but if it is to be used intelli- 
gently there must be a clear realization of 
what it can do and how soon. It is impor- 
tant in any discussion of civilian pilot train- 
ing capacity to distinguish between capacity 
available in elementary courses and that 
available in advanced courses. The former 
is very much iarger than the latter because 
of the large number of light airplanes in ex- 
istence which are not needed for military 
purposes. It is important, also, to dis- 
tinguish between the number of pilots which 
can be graduated per year and the number 
of courses which can be given per year. 
Under the present civilian pilot training 
curriculum each advanced student may take 
as many as five courses before graduating 
(elementary, secondary, cross-country, Link, 
and instructor). The maximum annual 


ated can thus be only one-fifth of the total 
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number of courses which can be given. A 
good many of the pilots requested by Army 
and Navy are trained only through the ele- 
mentary or the elementary and secondary 
courses, however. 

As regards the training of service mechanics 
by civilian pilot training which was author- 
ized by legislation passed by Congress in July, 
we are waiting for instructions from the 
Army and are informed by them that the 
matter is receiving serious and active con- 
sideration and that a decision is expected in 
the near future. The problem is difficult to 
work out because only elementary “line serv- 
ice mechanic” training can be given in exist- 
ing civilian pilot training facilities. Ad- 
vanced training must be provided elsewhere. 

Four important points in the present sit- 
uation should be emphasized: 

1. Regardless of inconsistencies in past 
policy it is clear that Army and Navy are now 
planning to use the maximum capacity of 
civilian pilot training insofar as it will fit in 
with their over-all training program. 

2. We have now arranged to use the entire 
capacity of Civil Aeronautics Administration 
except for approximately 19,000 elementary 
courses, utilization of which, as rapidly as it 
becomes possible to give them, is now under 
discussion. 

3. Negotiations with the airline war-train- 
ing program indicate that any capacity not 
used by Army and Navy may be utilized in 
the near future. 

4. There is complete cooperation between 
the services and Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration toward these ends. 

The working out of all the complexities of 
this program has involved a period of inac- 
tivity and delay which has been very difficult 
for civilian pilot training operators, but it is 
my sincere conviction that a sound and con- 
structive program is resulting as evidenced by 
the recent major increases in Army and Navy 
requests for training. 

In closing I would like to repeat how much 
we in the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
appreciate the deep interest which you have 
taken in training programs and the help 
which you have given the cause of aviation. 

Sincerely, 
WIitiraM A, M. BurRDEN, 
Special Aviation Assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 





Camp Life in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from one of our former congressional sec- 
retaries, Pvt. Seymour S. Guthman. I 
am sure that many of us remember Mr. 
Guthman and will be interested in his 
picture of camp life. 

CoMPANY A, SIXTH QUARTERMASTER 
TRAINING REGIMENT, CAMP LEE, VA., 
September 1, 1942. 
Hon. ANpREW L. SOMERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Somers: I appreciate 

greatly your kind inquiries as to ju 


just how I 
have found Army life. In reply, I have jotted 
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down vhe following brief observations, and 
hope you will find them of interest. 

This past Saturday, we completed our first 
4 weeks of basic training. We now commence 
the second 4-week period, after which we 
will be assigned to a more-or-less permanent 
post “for the duration.” I say “more-or-less,” 
because, in these critical times, the only cer- 
tainty we are convinced of is the certainty of 
ultimate victory 

Despite the arduousness of our training, I 
found it extremely interesting and most bene- 
ficial. The great majority of the men, I am 
sure, are of the same opinion. 

From the moment of my induction, I have 
not ceased to marvel at the very efficient 
manner in which every phase of our training 
is conducted—the precision, the timing, and 
the exactness of every move—whether it be 
in the barracks, on the field, on an overnight 
bivouac, or on the shooting range. In my 
opinion, it is largely because of such expert 
over-all management that our officers are 
able to impart to us in 4 short weeks that 
which ordinarily would take 4 or 5 long 
months 

It is a tribute too, I think, to our way of 
doing things—the American way—to note 
how men from every walk and station of 
, within a very short period of time, learn 
how to adjust themselves to the Army way— 
to work together, train together, live together, 
and carry on together. 

In the few leisure moments allotted us 
between the training and schooling periods, 
some of the men “gripe” about one thing or 
another. But it is all done good naturedly 
and when the order of “fall in” is given, fol- 
lowed by the command of “atten-shun,” the 
men forget all real or alleged grievances, and 
line themselves up “on the double,” which is 
the Army way of saying “in a great big hurry.” 

By and large, the men take up and execute 
their assigned tasks in a serious and deter- 
mined manner There is surprisingly little 
tomfoolery, even in off moments. Most of 
the men are firmly convinced of the grim job 
ahead. The thoroughness with which they 
work and the cheerfulness underlying sober 
exteriors this fact 

Not infrequently, on a Saturday or 
day evening, small groups of our men at the 
camp get together for dinner and a long 
quiet, friendly evening. Interestingly enough 

on almost always veers toward 
ems. Intelligently and level 
without bitterness and without 
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Thus, practically every type in American life 
is represented. Now, they are all joined as 
one man in a determined effort to learn as 
much of the Army way as possible with all 
possible speed, so that at the appointed time, 
in their assigned tasks, and at the designated 
place, they may give as much of themselves 
as is necessary to bring everlasting victory 
to our shores. 

This variance in the background of the 
enlisted men is no greater than is the case of 
the officers who direct their destinies. In 
this connection, I know you will be inter- 
ested in at least a miniature portrait of a 
number of my officers with whom I have had 
the pleasure of personal contact. 

The commanding officer of our company is 
Capt. Clarence T. Cuthbert of Goldfield, Iowa. 
Although still a young man, Captain Cuth- 
bert has been a commissioned officer for the 
past 10 years, during which time he has had 
total active military service of about 3% 
years. After graduating from Iowa State 
College he did graduate work in economics, 
and for approximately 1'4 years was a full- 
time research assistant at the college. His 
language, appearance, and demeanor give 
clear evidence of his scholarly attainments; 
and the smooth and efficient functioning of 
Company A gives equally clear proof of his 
military proficiency and skill. We are for- 
tunate indeed that Captain Cuthbert gave 
up the professor's chair for the captain’s 
bars. 

The “eyes and ears” of Captain Cuthbert is 
First Sgt. Albert J. Lipsius, of Lenni Mills, Pa. 
Every inch the soldier, tall, lean, Sergeant 
Lipsius has already had 8 years of service in 
Panama, the Philippines, and many parts of 
the United States. He can cuss better than 
any man I have ever met; but his “bawlings 
out” are always followed by a smile which re- 
moves all sting from his words. Our men who 
get to know their first sergeant swear by and 
not at him, for he is really a jolly good fellow. 

The chap who assists Captain Cuthbert 
and Sergeant Lipsius in handling the thou- 
sand and one detailed matters which con- 
stantly crop up in the administration of the 
captain’s office is Corp. Frank W. Dowling, 
of Rochester, N. Y. A graduate of Notre 
Dame University, Corporal Dowling was an 
accountant when the war came along and 
changed everything for everyone. Inducted 7 
months ago, he is today the clerk of my com- 
pany (the A Company). Amidst the turmoil 
all about him, this young, smiling, mild- 
mannered corporal executes his duties calmly 
and well. 

In our 
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platoon 


dwin G 


the head man is Second 
Milder, of Omaha, Nebr., whose 
in the Reserve Officers Training Corps in 
University of Nebraska, where he was 
udying business administration, was fol- 
lowed by a commission in the Army of the 
United Siates. Lieutenant Milder is precise 
and definite in his orders and well grounded 
in the art of platoon command. For a man of 
he has gone far, and de- 
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his youthful 
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makes our platoon really “tick” is Sgt. Wil- 
liam Wolf, of Boston, Mass. Not long after 
the tragedy of Pearl Harbor, Sergeant Wolf, a 
of Harvard University, left a promis- 
career to enlist in our armed 
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honor banner Nor could I omit 
although he isa very busy young 


) greet his mates 


years, 


Milder, the one who 


rraduat 


isiness 
By 


-yerance, he rose 


I 


forces 
and per 


ised 


genuine respect for hi 


properly closed 


Wolf's 


Sergeant 
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assistants, Corp. Joseph La Montagne, of 
Wayland, Mass. In 1936 he enlisted in the 
forces of Uncle Sam. And this year again, 
when danger threatened, he volunteered his 
services to his country. Corporal La Mon- 
tagne is tough as nails, and equally tough in 
his unshaken loyalty to his officers and to 
his men, to whom he is always ready to lend 
a helping hand. He plans to make the Army 
his career. This is well. His rise, I am 
sure, will be steady and uninterrupted. 

Duplicate the above word picture a thou- 
sand times and more, Congressman Somers, 
and you will have before you a clear, pano- 
ramic view of the men you and your col- 
leagues have chosen to protect and defend 
our country in its hour of peril. You have 
chosen well. These men, singly and col- 
lectively, feel deeply their responsibility and 
are proud of the privilege to bear it. They 
will not fail your trust. 

With kindest of personal regards, I am, 
as ever, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Seymour S. GuTHMAN. 


What Farmers Want in Price-Control 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived this morning from F. V. Heinkel, 
president of the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation, a letter in which he sums up in 
very few words what, in his opinion, will 
meet the approval of Missouri farmers in 
the matter of price-control legislation. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
letter from Mr. Heinkel for information 
of the House: 

MissourI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Columbta, Mo., September 15, 1942. 
Pui, A. BENNETT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BENNETT: This morning’s news- 
papers indicate that two farm bills have been 
introduced, one in the House and one in 
the Senate. We disapprove of the Senate’s 
bill, as described by the newspapers, because 
of its inadequacy. 

The House bill, we understand, would do 
the following: 

1. Put a floor under farm prices at parity 
from the present until 3 years after the war. 

2. Authorize a ceiling on farm prices at 
parity, or the highest price so far com- 
manded in 1942, whichever was higher. 

3. Redefine parity so as to “include all costs 
of production, including the cost of labor.” 

4. Authorize and direct the President to 
stabilize “maximum salaries and industrial 
so as to “maintain a fair ard equi- 
relation” between them and crop 


Hon 


wares” 
table 
prices. 

There one 
described by the press 
limiting high salaries o1 
Other than this, we believe 
will highly approve the House bill as de- 
cribed, and we respectfully urge that all 
Missouri Congressme1 and Senators give it 
aggressive support 

The prevention of a food shortage, now in 
the offing, hinges very largely on whether or 
not a floor is placed at parity. 

Very truly yours, 
F. V. HEINKEL, President. 


link in the bill, as 
Nothing is said about 
industrial profits. 
Missouri farmers 


missing 








For Southern Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter to the Charleston 
News and Courier written by C. Norwood 
Hastie. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 


To the News and Courier: 

Surely by now every southerner knows that 
the desires of the Communist, the liberalite, 
New Dealer, and both major parties are to 
strike a blow at the heart of the South which 
would imperil our civilization. Both parties 
wish to become dominant through obtaining 
the Negro vote. A drive is on to establish 
racial equality. 

These northern politicians are sowing the 
seed which later on the Wation, but particu- 
larly the South, will harvest in grief. They 
wish to establish a policy of letting the 
Negroes vote and protect them at the polls. 
It was the fear of that which for years has 
<ept the South Democratic and hostile to 
the Republicans. Now, we find both parties 
getting more heedless of the South. It may 
soon come to pass that against our will we 
shall have to form an independent party in 
the South and border States in order to pre- 
serve our way of life handed down to us by 
our ancestors. 

We must not forget the dark days of 1876. 
We like the colored people. We know them, 
and they have not had in the South any 
trouble as recently happened in Detroit. 
We wish to continue to live on good terms 
with them, but not on the terms or under 
the conditions the northern people who con- 
trol the major parties wish to impose upon 
us. We must at least have a plan which we 
could use if we have to. We have little to 
lose. The Democrats have us the bag, 
hence do not worry about us. The Republi- 
cans naturally to not care for us as we never 
vote for them 

I would like to suggest 
to me to be workable and should be of great 
aid politically us. Of course, I realize 
that some of our pay-roll patriots will not 
approve of any plan as long as they are get- 
ting theirs. Everyone knows that the dif- 
ference between fools and partisans is that 
fools can’t recognize the truth when they see 

and partisans are so blinded that they 
never see the truth. 

Before presenting the plan, let m« 


in 


a plan which seems 


to 


say that 


in the electoral college we, though in the 
mincrity, hold the balance of power. As 
many of you know, there are 531 electoral 
votes cast for a Fresident. Therefore it takes 
226 votes to elect. The solid South has 104 
votes, and with some border States joining 
our plan we could get 54 more. On a basis of 








half these States, we would have 131 votes 
We could get, with Maryland, plus the 5 bor- 
der States, 148 votes Certainly we would 
hold the balance of power. Do you know any 
party which would ignore 130 or more votes? 


My plan, therefore, is to put 
order that would enable us, if i 
ditions make it 


machinery in 
ntolerable con- 


necessary so to do, to break 





our shackles and become, for example, the 
Southern Indepeadent Party 

This could be done as follows: 

We could ask each congressional district 
to nominate a few of their very best men 


' 


whom all would have confidence in, and in 
a first primary the one getting most votes 
would be their nominee. Therefore, in the 
second primary in South Carolina we would 
have six men, one from each district, and 
the highest vote obtained would be adviser 
of Federal elections and affairs from South 
Carolina. 

If the same idea is carried out in 14 States 
those picked men would study our rights 
and our needs, and every 4 years after the 
Democrats and the Republicans had nomi- 
nated their candidates they would interview 
each party, cold as ice, and after getting their 
promises would, 2 weeks prior to the election, 
tell the South which one to vote for as 
President. Right now in the House and in 
the Senate sit men who are listed as Inde- 
pendent or Progressives; so could our Sen- 
ators and Congressmen serve their country 
and us. All the electorate would have to do 
would be to pledge that in national affairs 
they would vote as advised by our committee. 
Now, each man who was elected to serve his 
State would have to take an oath that he 
would never accept another public office or 
appointment. Also, that during his service 
he would take no part in intrastate elec- 
tions, or even give an indication of his pref- 
erence for any candidate running for Senate, 
Congress, or any other, be it State, city, or 
county. 

Before they are selected all names on the 
ballot in each congressional district shall be 
only those who agree not to solicit votes or 
have their friends do so. In other words, 
this committee should be as aloof as a judge 
of the United States Supreme Court. We 
would thus become a doubtful area and no 
party would fail to regard us. In fact, we 
would live on the fat of the land. We would 
not vote for one party or another but merely 
for the one which seemed best to our com- 
mittee. 

In adopting this plan we could use our 
reguiar and present manner of conducting 
our State elections, and therefore this change 
in name of our party would not affect any 
officeholder from United States Senator to the 
lowest office held by anyone, nor would it 
affect anyone's influence in the party 

Some will say, “Whom can you get that 
all would trust?” We found Wade Hampton 
in 1876. We can find another. 

A WorrIED SOUTHERNER. 


say, 


CHARLESTON. 





‘ War Issues in the Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN THOMAS 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 21, 1942 
Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 


an address entitled “War Issues in the 
Campaign,” delivered by me at Boise, 
Idaho, September 9, 1942 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in th 
as follows: 


RECORD, 








I greatly appreciate the confiden ex- 
pressed in me by the voters of Idaho in the 
recent primary. If reelected, I shall do my 
best to be worthy of this confidence. 

This is no time for narrow partisanship, 
Our two-party system of government is de- 
signed to facilitate the functioni of de- 
mocracy in the United State arty 


system in the dictator countries i 
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intended 
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to destroy democracy. The two-party system 
permits a discussion of troublesome problems 
in campaigns. The issues need not be of a 


strictly partisan nature. The exchange of 
views by candidates of opposing parties 


brings to light weaknesses in existing 
proposed policies. The result is an improve- 
ment in the processes of governmental action, 
whether administered by officials nominated 
by one party or the other. 

In the present campaign it is my purpose— 
and I believe it should be the purpose of all 
Republican nominees—to seek election as a 
means, not of gaining selfish advantage for 
our party but to serve the Nation in its hour 
of need. 

Under present serious conditions, I find no 
satisfaction in drawing a line of cleavage 
between my views and those of the adminis- 
tration. Wherever I can, if such a course 
will contribute to victory, I am glad tc 
port administration policies. It avails noth- 
ing, however, to follow the administration 
blindly, if its policies are faulty and inade- 
quate to meet present requirements We 
render a service to Our country when we join 
issue with the party in power on policies 
which are retarding the war program, or are 
injurious to our domestic industry or agri- 
culture. 

In casting aside petty partisanship, my in- 
tention is to represent all the people of 
Idaho, irrespective of their political affilia- 
tions. I shall use my best judgment, as I 
have tried to do in the past, toward a solu- 
tion of the questions which come before Con- 
gress, or on which I may be able to offer sug- 
gestions to the executive departments and 
agencies. No partisan considerations will gov- 
ern my actions. 

I shall try to compress in a few short para- 
graphs my point of view on some of the lead- 
ing issues before us 

1. Nothing else matters 
success in the war. If life is 
thing to us, we must win 


sup- 


so much as our 
to mean any- 


The criterion to 


govern decisions in Washington must be 
whether it will hasten our victory 

2. I have favored and shall continue to 
favor appropriations recommended by the 


administration for the building of a 


mliltary 


machine adequate to crush our enemies 
Time is more important than dollars, but we 
should not tolerate wanton waste or profiteer- 
ing 

3. I have favored and shall continue to 


favor the vesting in the President of 
powers to deal with war emergencies 
gress, however, should not surre1 i 
lative responsibilities l 


Legislation iting 
powers to the execut branch of the Gov- 
ernment should 


prescribe general policies so 
far as possible. Every effort should be ma 


imple 


Con- 








ive 


¢ 











to prevent a continuance of unnece ury 
executive powers after the war is over 

4. Our people must bear a tax burde 
greater than ever has been imposed on the 
heretofore. As the Senate perfects the pend- 
ing revenue bill, I shall do what I can to 
keep taxes within such bounds as will e 
those with small incomes to carry insu 
policies and to { ther ¢ ntial « - 
gatior Similarly what I 
prevent taxes o rn y 

s to destroy the tery I 
again t taxes which are d n 

tne t iX 1 ire : t t iff I A 

he Senate Finance Cor I 
h eliminated from e t I 
House, would be wu r ultu 
forest, and miner I ! 
cause of their greater distance from 
market than competitor I 
taxes which infringe upon the 
States. I am against the use I 
of taxation for experimentatio with 
nomic theories of New Deal planne 

newed eff 10u I t 

more extens y the f l 
of small manufacture it 1 r { zram 


Such action would f 
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tend to reduce unemployment due to shifts 
in industrial operations. A more effective 
program for the transfer of workers from one 
area to another should be developed. 

6. Agriculture plays an important part in 
the war program and should not be subject 
to unfair burdens. Under a proper coordina- 
tion of industrial and agricultural work, no 
wage policies should be countenanced, which 
tend to drain the farm areas of labor. 

7. The Government should do everything 
possible to check inflation, which if not con- 
trolled will levy a cruel tax upon the Ameri- 
can people, through higher costs and a con- 
sequent lower standard of living. I favor 
an over-all control of prices in industry and 
agriculture, and of wages. I voted against 
the present Price Control Act because of the 
failure to deal with wages, either in industry 
or on the farm. While prices of farm prod- 
ucts have advanced, due to the enormous 
war demands and failure of the administra- 
tion to adopt an over-all plan of control last 
winter, wages paid by farmers also have 
greatly increased. Prices of many important 
agricultural commodities have remained be- 
low parity. While the average of all farm 
prices in August was about 11 percent abeve 
the average of 1929, weekly earnings in indus- 
try were more than 75 percent higher. 

8. Congress should enact legislation estab- 
lishing a national labor policy. I am not 
satisfied with a program under which the 
Executive assumes responsibility without the 
guidance of a clear-cut statutory policy. 
Lack of a definite labor policy and the en- 
couragement given by the administration to 
wage increases in war industries have created 
a serious condition in the smaller communi- 
ties. I yield to none in the advocacy of a 
square deal for organized labor, but I am 
confident that the masses of the workers do 
not favor policies which tend to injure other 
elements of the population and are inimical 
to the best interests of the Nation. 

9. As one means of avoiding inflation and 
to ease the burden of the Treasury, expendi- 
tures for nondefense purposes should be cut 
to the bone. Congress has made some head- 
way in this direction, despite the iack of 
cooperation from the executive branch. 

10. In a period of world-wide trend toward 
dictatorship we should be watchful against 
infringements upon the American way of life. 
I have resisted and shall continue to resist 
measures which lodge permanent authority 
in the Executive at the expense of constitu- 
tional responsibilities of the legislative 
branch, which encroach upon the powers of 
the States under our dual form of govern- 
ment, or which weaken individual liberties 
guaranteed under the Bill of Rights. 

The primary campaigns in the various 
States have been marked by an organized 
effort to defeat Members of Congress who 
believed that administration policies in the 
period before Pearl Harbor would tend to 
involve us in the war. Sponsors of the at- 
tempted purge went so far even as to re- 
flect upon the patriotism of the Senators and 
Representatives described by them as isola- 
The effect of a campaign of this 
character could only be to breed disunity 
and to make increasingly difficult our task of 
winning the war. Fortunately, the voters 
in both parties in States in all parts of the 
country have rebuffed this un-American ef- 
fort, which was obviously intended to assure 
the election of a rubber-stamp Congress 
favorable to all New Deal policies. 

I shall not attempt at this time to defend 
my own pre-Pearl Harbor record. It is suffi- 
that in voting upon the vVari- 
ous measures which came before Congress in 
1940 and 1941 I sought to have our Govern- 
ment avoid all actions which might draw us 
into the war while we were in a state of un- 
I favored all steps toward a 
gthening of our own defenses. No action 


tionists. 


cient to stats 


preparedness 
strer 
of mine tended to make us less ready to meet 
our enemies when peace no longer was pos- 


sible. On the contrary, I believe that if the 





policies which I favored had prevailed, our 
position would have been stronger, and we 
might have been able to avoid some of our 
early reverses. 

I am not sure that I understand fully the 
implications of the “isolationist” label. 
Those who use it evidently wish the term to 
be considered derogatory in character. 

I have never thought of the United States 
as completely isolated from other nations. 
But I am, first of all, an American. I view 
the policies from the standpoint of their 
effect upon the lives of American people, 
upon American institutions and customs, and 
upon American industry and agriculture. I 
am not content to enter into a new world 
economy, in which our standard of living 
would be leveled down to that of the average 
of other nations. Iam not in sympathy with 
a fanciful plan on a world-wide basis, which 
would require abandonment of some of our 
industrial and agricultural enterprises in 
favor of competitors in other nations. I am 
not willing, from the standpoint of national 
defense, to rely upon other countries for raw 
materials which can be produced within our 
own borders. 

When this war is over, it will be necessary, 
of course, for the United States to assume a 
leadership in bringing about world adjust- 
ments that will insure a permanent peace. 
We must do our part to that end. Our own 
interests require that we shall not remain 
aloof. 

This doesn’t mean that it is necessary or 
desirable to plan a utopian world economy 
in which all the favored nations join, sbare 
and share alike. On the contrary, we should 
refrain from advance commitments which 
may prejudice our welfare and trade. None 
can predict now the status of the world after 
the present orgy of unprecedented destruc- 
tion has spent its course. There will be time 
enough to map out a course of action when 
the nations lay down their arms. 

Meanwhile, we should concentrate on the 
business of winning the war, on perfecting 
a better war organization, and on a more 
complete mobilization of our manpower and 
of our industrial and agricultural resources. 

One of the most damning indictments of 
the New Deal has been its failure to create 
promptly an effective war organization, and 
to clear away the confusion surrounding our 
policies. 

For more than a year and a half after the 
administration first set up a defense organiza- 
tion, it failed to fix definite responsibility for 
production. The repeated pleas of Members 
of Congress and of experienced outside ex- 
perts were ignored 

Agencies of all sorts and descriptions have 
been created, but confusion and bungling 
have continued. Despite the broad authority 
vested in the President by Congress, over-all 
coordination and supervision have been lack- 
ing 

Congress enacted legislation as long ago as 
1939 to authorize an accumulation of re- 
serves of strategic and critical materials. The 
executive branch of the Government accom- 
plished scarcely anything along this line 
during the more than 2 years between the en- 
actment of this law and our entrance into 
the war 

Confusion and inefficiency have marked the 
record of the executive agencies with respect to 
such essential commodities as sugar and rub- 
ber. 

In the case of sugar, no shortage has existed 
at any time and does not exist today. Yet, 
perhaps to make the public war conscious, the 
administration announced a rationing plan, 
which has been responsible for needless in- 
jury to the growers of sugar beets, the proc- 
essors of sugar, the growers of fruits, retailers, 
and other groups. Our present ample stocks 
of sugar would not have been possible if the 
domestic beet-sugar industry had been de- 
stroyed, in accordance with the theories of 
some of the conspicuous New Dealers. 
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Such a complete state of confusion has 
existed as to the rubber situation, due to 
conflicting statements and policies of differ- 
ent Government officials and agencies, that 
the President has found it necessary to ap- 
point an outside commission to clear up the 
mess. 

Congress has helped substantially to bring 
order out of chaos in various lines of activity. 
The investigations, debates, and actions all 
have contributed to this end. The Senators 
and Representatives of both parties who have 
offered constructive criticisms have been ac- 
tuated, I believe, by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote a successful conclusion of the war. 

I am confident that the United States 
finally will prove to be the dominant factor 
in the war and that the United Nations will 
crush the aggressor powers. I pledge such 
abilities as I possess toward this goal. 


Control of Inflation—Prices of Farm 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two excellent editorials, writ- 
ten by Mr. J. C. Morrison, editor of the 
Morris Tribune, of Morris, Minn. One is 
entitled “Is It the Wheat Deal Over 
Again?” and the other “The One-Sided 
Fight Against Inflation.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


1S IT THE WHEAT DEAL OVER AGAIN? 


Remember that during the last war wheat 
was selling at well over $3 a bushel a short 
time after we entered the war, and then be- 
fore the wheat here in the Northwest could 
be harvested and marketed, the Government 
put on a ceiling price, which meant but little 
over $2 a bushel as the farm price? The 
tremendous cost of farm labor at that time 
left but little in it for the farmer at that 
price. 

Now the same kind of thing is getting ready 
to happen to the price of meat animals— 
especially beef cattle. 

For several months now, Government 
spokesmen have been crying out against the 
dangers of inflation, and one can hardly turn 
on the radio without hearing some commen- 
tator tell about how inflation can never be 
stopped unless a ceiling is placed on the 
price of the farmer’s meat animals. 

The peculiar labor twist of the present ad- 
ministration is shown in this proposal. The 
price of a steak is nothing but labor and 
packer’s and mechanic’s profit (if he can get 
any) from the time the animal arrives at the 
loca] stockyards for shipment until it reaches 
the consumer’s table. The idea of a ceiling 
at such a point is plainly absurd. The place 
for the ceiling price is the dressed carcass 
when the true grade of the meat can be 
determined much better than it can on the 
hoof. 

But if the beef producer is to be given a fair 
deal and if the country is to get the meat 
which it needs for the Army, for lend-lease, 
and for the home workers, the meat producer 
needs a floor more than the consumer needs 
aceiling. Slaughtering for the last $3 months 
has broken all records; and the future meat 
supply is jeopardized thereby. 











The reason for the heavy flow of cattle to 
market is that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has been talking about setting a ceiling 


on live meat animals for some time. The 
farmer naturally concludes that the ceiling 
will be 2 or 3 cents under the present level and 
so has rushed his cattle to market if at all 
possible, and in doing so has shipped cattle 
which would have been bigger and heavier 
later if the farmer had not had good reason 
tu fear that he would get less money later for 
the heavier animal than he can get now for 
the one that is only partly finished. 

The same reasoning is keeping the feed 
lots in the feeding area empty. The feeder 
cannot go out and buy feeder cattle and put 
his good feed into them with any assurance 
that he will run up against a ceiling 
iich will leave him a loser in the end. The 
result will be that the feeder cattle will go to 
slaughter. 

Therefore, no better way could be found to 
cripple the production of meat in this coun- 
try than the present agitation for a ceiling on 
the farmers’ meat animals. 

What the country requires to get the sup- 
ply of meat which it needs and must have is 
a floor on the price of meat animals according 
to grade. The country wanted flax and it put 
a floor under flax last spring, and the easy 
result is that the country is harvesting the 
heaviest flax crop in history 

By the same token the way to stop the 
present wastage of our meat animal supply 
is to reverse the present policy. We can get 
the largest pcssible supply of meat if the 
Office of Price Administration will stop talk- 
ing about a ceiling and begin talking about 
a floor on the price of meat animals so that 
the farmer and the feeder can finish their 
animals with some assurance that they will 
not be losers in the end. 

The farmer and the feeder will respond as 
they ever have when called upon, and the 
meat situation in the country will show im- 
provement at once. 





not 








THE ONE-SIDED FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 

President Roosevelt made a great speech 
to the people of the United States on Monday 
evening. By striking illustration he cited 
the sacrifices of the men at the front to 
arouse *he people to their responsibilities 
at home. He called upon Congress to provide 
legislation to curb inflation and set a dead- 
line of October 1 for Congress to act, with the 
promise that if they did not act he himself 
would move under his grant of wartime 
powe rs 


President Roosevelt asserted his deep sense 
of responsibility for carrying this country 
successfully through this war and broadly 
hinted that he will not hesitate to assume 


ultraconstitutional power. We may as well 
get used to this kind of thing 1use the 
emergency is truly great and President 


Roosevelt is fitted by temperament for just 


bec 





that Kind of role In this emergency it 
more important that the country be saved 
than that the Constitution be saved In case 
of defeat, we shall lose both the country and 
the Constitution; but if we save the coun- 
try » Constitution will survive 


talk, but the clear rei 
for averting such assertion of ultr: 
tional powers is for Congress to so act 
emergency can be met by due process 
of law 


This is strong 





the 


In his proposed method of curbing infla- 
tion the President was as wrong as h sser- 
tion of the need of curbing inflation is right 





of Cong 
provi- 


He blames inflation on the action 
in writing into the price-fixing la 
Sion that the ceiling on agricultural products 
shall not be fixed below 110 nercent of parity. 

To bolster this contention, the President 
indulged in an Oblique definition of parity 
when he said: 





“It means that the farmer and the city 
worker are on the same relative ratio with 
éach other in purchasing power as they were 
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during a pericd some 30 years ago—at a time 
when the farmer had a satisfactory purchas- 
ing power.” 

The obliquity of the President's definition 
of parity consists in the intimation that in- 
dustrial wages have something to do with 
parity, which is not the case. Industrial 
wages are not a factor in computing parity, 
but should be, and because they are not, 
Congress attempted to equalize price-fixing 
by decreeing a ceiling of not under 110 per- 
cent of parity for farm products. 

All through the great depression farm 
products fell far below parity, while indus- 
trial wages clung tenaciously to a high unit 
wage per hour, thus preventing the liquida- 
tion of the depression until the defense boom 


came along From this springboard of a 
maintained high unit wage, industrial labor 
has now advanced to its present infiated 
wages. Meanwhile the farmer has made but 
mcdest advances from depression levels 
Many products are still below the so-called 
parity. To say that farm products have ad- 


vanced 85 percent and that industrial wages 
have advanced 71 percent, and therefore infer 
that the farmer is getting the better of the 
deal, is plainly absurd, because farm prices 
advanced from depression levels, while indus- 
trial wages advanced from high maintained 
levels (even the Work Projects Administra- 
tion was paid an hourly wage during the de- 


pression with which farmers could not com- 


pete) 

The administration deserves the whole- 
hearted support of the country in this ef- 
fort to stop inflation. Inflation is a crip- 
pling and disrupting influence; it will add 


greatly to the cost of the war; it will hindor 
the solution of post-war problems and create 
many new problems. Inflation wipes out 
capital values, creates widespread unemploy- 
ment, and brings untold suffering and want 

Now the President has 
the problem to Congress 

The first difficulty which the Congress faces 
is that inflation is here—at least a one-sided 
inflation induced by the policies of the pres- 
ent administration, and the 
economic laws 

The next problem which Congress faces is 
that the President and his department heads 
and bureau executives with the probable 
ception of Secretary Wickard) have 
proached this probiem from the viewpoint of 
industry and finance. They are all men to 
Ww-icm price means cost plus a profit 

It is one of our human shortcomings that 
we view every problem through the facts of 
our own experience. The facts of farm mar- 
keting experience are unknown to nine- 
tenths of the business and professional men 
who make up the Government boards and 
commissions set up to regulate the economic 
life of the Nation. It is this lack of experi- 


temporarily passed 


operation of 





ap- 








ence which prompts so many otherwise in- 
formed people to cry profitee 
farmer when farm prices go up 

The crux of the whole matter is the differ- 
ence in the making of the price of 
products cf industry and the maki f 
price of the products of the farm 

Every producer of industrial product et 
his own price based on the cost of ma- 
terial, labor costs, selling costs and a pr 
to cover the risks of the busins nd yield 
a return on the capital invested. Of irse 
he must meet competition, but h com 
petitors set their prices by the I d 
or they soon go out of busi d ce 
to be competitor Prices must al h 
regard to the over-all economic law of supply} 
and demand, but the industri producer 
himself can regulate the ipply and prom« 
the demand. It has been necessary for the 
Government to enact many to preven 
industrial producers from « izing trust 
to provide themselves with 1 lopoly price 

Industrial labor also pretty much sets its 





own selling price. It is ex given the 
right to form a labor monopoly known as a 


closed shop, and is given the protection of 
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the law in exercising so-called bargaining 
power to a coercive degree. Furthermore, the 
Government has put a floor under labor price 


of 40 cents an hour and a floor under overtime 
over 40 hours of time and one-half I} 
Government has also been good enougl 
put a floor of cost plus a profit under many 
Government contracts. Now the strife be- 
tween union labor and industry over ¥ 

of which we have heard so much fof several 


years is pretty much a sham battl Ea 
has much control over its own selling prices 
and each understands what the other has 
The real strife, therefore, is over v 

each will get of the selling price ft] 
preduct. As selling price goes up union lab 
demands a larger share, and as labor « 
goes up the selling price is advanced 

only difference in viewpoint th 

against this spiral climbing to more un- 
seemly heights is that manageme! nust 
fend off the untoward effect of 

prices to a point where the buy 


to buy. Both can be profiteers so 





public stands for it—and the public gener- 
ally stands, grumbles a bi ind } 
price. 
Contrast all this i s 
of the farmer } 
auction market, buye 
price without any regard whatever ; to 


whether the farmer gets a profit cr ever 


cost. The farmer takes his grain to the ele- 
vator and there is paid the price determined 
by the buyers in a distant city, less frei 
and handling charges. He ships his cattie 
and hogs to the stockyards and there Ke 


the price which the packer will pay 
the market on grain is the farme1 
to beat the game by raising mcre and thereby 
keeps the price down until drou 
demand forces the price up 
and hogs are low, the farmer finishes them 
better so as to catch t f 


low 





he eye of the buyer! 

There is no semblance of 
the farmer for a rise in 
calling him a profiteer. It is true th 


truth in blaming 


the cost oi 


there 





















has been an advance in the price of cattle and 
hogs, but the farmer had nothing to do with 
the advence. The rice in the price was caused 
by the packers bidding up the price in ord 
that they could get the meat which they de- 
cided they could sell to consume! tter 
profit because their consumers were enjoyit 
inflation earnings. The packer ha ten d 
nied that he made the price of m« 
claimed rather that the wa 
the housewife at the butcher's « I 
housewives of the industrial centers nave 1 
the money to bid up the price of meat be- 
cause industrial wages are highe1 
time in history. This inflation 
ol meat n the farn 1 
with the of indust1 
It woulc n 
ar pped l ¢ i 
pocke l I bic 
C of « I 
m is b Q unfin- 
] e rignt ou f el 
ic wast V I 
k of I l 
mor! 1 
ul é C S 
beef 
The hole marketin 
the farmer op es m b 
th Whe ne » 1 
How much a ft 
marke t Sé his pr H 
mucl and take hi I f I Ww 
k ys tl eller Sé l I 
the buy Se e pl 
All thi € ‘ a ( 1 I 
familiar 
or unkno\ wt 
trol infla 
and farm 
It’s lik lache } ; 
trouble 
Inflation should be and 1 I qd 
but 1 annt be « é by ] 
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wages at their present inflated level, by guar- 
anteeing profits to manufacturers, and tying 
Gown farm prices to their present levels, the 
most of which are below parity. It cannot 
be stopped by crippling production on the 
farm with exorbitant labor costs bid up by 
union demands and industrial competition. 
The cost of producing most farm products ex- 
cept meat animals is now profitless and labor 
costs and ‘labor scarcity prohibit the farmer 
from indulging in his usual practice of pro- 
ducing more when prices are less. The result 
cannot be other than a dangerous threat to 
the country’s production of food. In meats 
the result would be a black market, which 
would make the illicit moonshining after the 
last war look like a frolic, and would result 
in scarcity and disorganization in the meat 
trade and undue depletion of the supply. 

The way to restore normal prices for meat 
and assure the production of other foods is to 
restore normal wages for industry. Inflation 
would then be stopped pronto. 

Congress should have the courage to stop 
inflation that way and thus save the Presi- 
dent from using ultraconstitutional powers 
in the solution of what should be purely a 
congressional problem. 


The President’s Labor Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mir. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
broadcast over the radio last night by 
Albert S. Goss, of Washington, D. C., 
master of the National Grange, in which 
he discussed the President’s Labor Day 
message. This address also refers to 
cutting wood. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Once there was a 


rough 


farmer who had 200 acres 
on which he raised timber. 
ach year he cut and sold about 100 cords 
wood. By the time he paid for the labor 
and hauling, it netted him about a dollar a 
cord—enough to pay his taxes. One year in 
farch he found he had on hand about 10 
cords of unsold wood; so he reduced the price 
turn it into cash. That year 

was scarce and cost him 

than formerly. However, in 

ct his customers, a ad- 

* forbade his selling his wood for 

the previous March. This 
not pay the cost of cutting, so the 
»wood. The price administrator 

i his customers’ pocketbooks all 
sht, but that winter they all froze to death. 
> maybe, but the story illus- 
ppening in price control. 
are bound to rise when we 
yur young and efficient men 
in that consumers 
reducing their standard 
mpt to avoid this by in- 
income, we are headed 
inflation. If, 
putting 


used costs 


price 


n he 


they 


1g COSts me 


this 


on 
avoid it by 
l incre 
The result 
greatest cause 
to avoid paying 
subsidies to pro- 
the consumer— 


is 


f 
Ol 


subsidies paid from an empty treasury by 
means of borrowing—we acknowledge our un- 
willingness to face realities and meet our bills 
as we go, as far as we can, and we pass on to 
future generations an increased debt which 
will eventually be written off either by repudi- 
ation or inflation. Such is the history of the 
world. 

Increased costs are a natural accompani- 
ment of war. Unless we have the courage to 
recognize this and to meet it by accepting the 
lower standard of living resulting from it, we 
cannot avoid inflation. This I would Say is 
rule No. 1, for unless we begin with this rule, 
all roads lead to impossible endings. 

Abundant production is the most effective 
remedy for inflation. Abundant production 
is possible only when production costs are 
met. Inflation is often described as the re- 
sult of pressure of increased income on 
diminishing supplies. Fortunately, we have 
an enormous increase in income. If this is 
used in part to pay the increased costs inci- 
dent to a war economy, and if profiteering is 
eliminated, the increased income would be 
sufficient to meet increased costs and attain 
abundant production in most lines, with 
money to spare. Where sufficient production 
is impossible, the supply is not increased by 
price ceilings. On the contrary, it is fur- 
ther curtailed. In the case of actual short- 
age of supplies, the only answer fair to con- 
sumers is rationing. With rationing, where 
necessary, the supply can be made to go as 
far as possible, and any profiteering made 
possible by shortage can be controlled by 
price ceilings. Such ceilings, however, should 
be such as to encourage production, not de- 
stroy it. 

These sound principles have not been ac- 
knowledged or followed in the policies pur- 
sued by the Office of Price Administration. 
At first, an effort was made to put a price 
ceiling on everything except labor, with a 
limited flexibility in farm prices. This didn’t 
work and now the cry is to put prices under 
more rigid control, and to permit the Presi- 
dent to deal with labor in any way he 
chooses. The purpose seems clear to prevent 
the consumer paying for any increased costs. 
At this point the whole program is basically 
wrong and will break down if this unsound 
policy is pursued 

We have had enough experimenting with 
unsound theories. We have created man- 
made shortages in sugar, fruits, and other 
products, including meat. These shortages 
are largely unnecessary, but will increase un- 
less we are courageous enough to face the 
facts and adopt sound policies in the ad- 
ministration of price control. I repeat— 
price ceilings do not increase production; 
they strangle it. Abundant production is the 
surest cure for inflation. If we pursue our 
present course, serious food shortages are 
inevitable. 


American War Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
of September 16, 1942, entitled “Injuricus 
and Pointless,” and also an analysis of 
the bomber situation sent to me recently 
from the War Department, which is not 
theory but the result of actual combat 
experience, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


INJURIOUS AND POINTLESS 


Cavalrymen used to say that each trooper 
thought his own mount the best in the regi- 
ment. The idea was never discouraged by 
the officers. It helped morale. It was a 
psychological offset to actual defects in 
horsefiesh. 

Some of our Congressmen seem to be tak- 
ing the opposite course in their criticism of 
American airplanes. Ostensibly hitting at 
the “brass hats”—a generic term applied in 
derogation of military leadership—what they 
actually are accomplishing is to tear down 
civilian morale and the morale of the pilots. 
At least the pilots who are yet to fly in 
combat and who, when they do, will take off 
handicapped at the very outset by the feeling 
that they are armed with inferior weapons. 
That, in itself, is a dangerous handicap. 

We cannot hope, nor would it be desirable, 
to stifie criticism of the war effort in Con- 
gress. But it would be a far less dangerous 
sort of criticism if it were made specific and 
if generalities, in relation to leadership and 
equipment, were abandoned entirely. 

There is a tendency in Congress to speak 
of airplanes indiscriminately. Comparisons 
of this nature are utterly without meaning. 
You cannot say, and be accurate or informa- 
tive, that British airplanes are better than 
American airplanes, or that German airplanes 
are better than British planes. You cannot 
say that the Japanese Zero fighter is a better 
ship than an American fighter. Such com- 
parisons are irrelevant—as if the compari- 
son were between the efficiency of a plough 
horse and a race horse, without specifying 
the field in which the efficiency were to be 
applied. 

Rapid specialization in aircraft, designed 
for particular areas of combat and the per- 
formance of definite tasks, no longer permits 
of generalized comparisons of merit. Planes 
superior in one respect are inferior in others. 
The Japanese Zero has gained speed and 
maneuverability and altitude at the sacrifice 
of armament. Which is, in the long run, 
preferable—these qualities or armament and 
armor? The British Spitfire was designed 
and developed to fight the battle of Britain. 
In some respects superior on this battle front, 
it is definitely inferior on others. 

As everybody knows, military aviation in 
this country was disgracefully starved until 
just before we entered this war. We have 
had to design planes without knowing where 
they were to fight. We have had to stand- 
ardize to get rapid production. We doubt- 
less have emphasized qualities which, under 
important conditions, are less valuable than 
others. Certainly we will not gain air supe- 
riority overnight. Yet actual battle reports 
indicate the high quality of our planes and of 
our pilots. 

What purpose, then, is being served by 
generalized, loose talk in Congress, based on 
second-hand information anonymously sup- 
plied, the purport of which is that we are 
manufacturing inferior, second-rate air- 
planes? Is this criticism helpful to the war 
effort? If it is not, there should be an end 
to it. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 8, 1942. 
Hon. CHARLES O. ANDREWS, 
United Siates Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ANDREWS: * * *. 

Attached hereto is an analysis of the 
bomber situation which is not theory but a 
result of actual combat experience. I be- 
lieve that if you forward this to your con- 
stituent, it will answer his questions. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. MARTIN, 
Administrative Assistané, 











1. Criticism of American heavy bombers of 
the B-17 and B-24 types usually stem from 


prejudicial sources. In the case of the at- 
tached article, two of the three specific items 
mentioned are not correct. These are: 

a. “Their armor and armament are insuffi- 
cient for night bombing over heavily de- 
fended Germany.” The British heavy bomb- 
ers carry 8 or 10 303 Browning machine guns. 
The B-17 was recently announced by the 
British press as carrying 13 guns, mostly 
heavy .50 calibers, which are more effective 
at greater range than the .303’s. They ad- 
mitted that the Flying Fortress was the most 
heavily armed bomber in the world. The 
B-24 is similarly armed. 

b. “Their speed does not match that of 
such British bombers as the Lancaster, Man- 
chester, Stirling, and Halifax.” This is not 
true. The B-17 has a top speed of well over 
300 miles per hour, and the B-24 not much 
less, fully loaded. The Stirling, Halifax, and 
Manchester are at least 50 miles per hour 
slower than these types, and the Lancaster, 
while faster than the other British models, 
is not as fast as our B-17 or our B-24. We 
may refer you to an excellent summary of 
these heavy bombers in Newsweek, August 31, 
1942, page 20. Also, to Pictogram in the au- 
thoritative United States News for August 
28, 1942, and an article in the same magazine 
September 4, 1942, issue, “United States Heavy 
Bombers Meet Test of Combat.” You will 
find these summaries very reassuring, as well 
as Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s radio address 
of last Sunday evening on the Air Forces 
Training Program, concerning the quality of 
our military airplanes. 

2. The parents of our flying men should 
have enough confidence in the air Officers 
assigned to certain theaters of operation, 
such as General Spaatz and General Eaker, 
to know that our air crews and equipment 
will not be sent over Germany unless the 
crews and equipment can stand the test. It 
must be remembered, also, that we are not 
simulating a war; we are at war, and there 
is a vast difference between simulated ma- 
chine-gun fire and actual machine-gun fire. 
Losses must be expected. It is the goal of 
the Army Air Forces to reduce those losses 
to a minimum by having better trained 
crews, equipped with superior flying equip- 
ment 





The Fuel Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand today’s issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in which there appears 
an editorial entitled “Ten Million Cords.” 
It deals with the current fuel shortage, 
and calls attention to the possibility of 
using 10,000,000 cords of wood to relieve 
the shortage. 

The editorial discusses the matter of 
who would cut the wood. Then it pro- 
ceeds to say in just one sentence: 

When farm work is reduced from the 14 
hours of short-handed harvesting to the 8 or 9 
of winter routine on the dairy or poultry farm, 
the farmer himself may be able to get out a 
few extra cords in his leisure moments, s0 
to speak. 


That is, after working 9 hoursaday. I 
think this editorial in the Herald Tribune 
is so enlightening that I ask consent to 








have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEN MILLION CORDS 

Anyone who had the wood-cutting chore 
for many years of youth or boyhood on a 
farm may be surprised to hear that there are 
10,000,000 cords of wood still uncut in New 
York State alone. If he burns coal or oil now 
in city or suburb though, these official sta- 
tistics of the Conservation Department may 
not give him a reminiscent backache but 
spare him apprehensions of cold feet, nose, 
and fingers, indoors next winter. For these 
reserves of hard-wood fuel in New York 
amount to something if it is considered that 
a standard cord is about equal to a ton of 
coal in heating value. Who would cut this 
wood, if it were needed, is not specifically 
stated; but, if it were needed desperately, the 
woodcutters would be found, no doubt. 
When farm work is reduced from the 14 hours 
of short-handed harvesting to the 8 or 9 of 
winter routine on the dairy or poultry farm, 
the farmer himself may be able to get out a 
few extra cords in his leisure moments, so 
to speak. 

In any case, 17,000 minute men are can- 
vassing wood-lot owners to see what could 
be done in a pinch, Eight hundred owners 
with 66,813 acres have already expressed will- 
ingness to participate in a survey of wood-lot 
resources. Forty public foresters will mark 
their trees for cutting, no charge for the serv- 
ice. If there is actually a shortage of coal 
and oil next winter, New York agriculture will 
be organized to do something about it. The 
stresses and strains that the war is putting 
on industry, in other words, begin to be passed 
on to the foundations and buttresses of 
our economic life in the farm, even unto the 
wood lot. But the farmer is a tough fellow. 
Like Atlas, he has long carried the world on 
his broad shoulders. A little extra weight 
will not make him stagger. He and the 
soldier, moreover, take up the growing stresses 
for less pay than any other participants in 
the struggle, asking no time and a half for 
overtime on the lowest basic wages of all. 





Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LLOYD SPENCER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two editorials written by Alex 
H. Washburn, editor of the Hope (Ark.) 
Star—one published in the issue of 
that newspaper of September 8, 1942, 
entitled “The President’s Ultimatum— 
Farm States Are Restive,” and the other 
in the issue of September 25, entitled 
“Justice for the Farm States—We Have 
To Public’ze Our Side.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Hope (Ark.) Star of September 8, 
1942] 
Our DaiLty BrEAD—SLICED THIN BY THE EDITOR 
(By Alex. H. Washburn) 
THE PRESIDENTS ULTIMATUM—FARM STATES ARE 
RESTIVE 

Although published to the extent of two 

columns in yesterday's Star, President Roose- 
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velt’s anti-inflation message to the Congress 
remains a difficult thing to analyze. 

Certainly it is not getting an enthusiastic 
response in the farm States of the South and 
West. 

There is a supposition in these quarters 
that what the President means to say is that 
if Congress will hold down the price of farm 
products he will take care of the wages paid 
industrial labor. 

But if this is the correct intetpretation of 
his meaning it implies something I believe 
the people will reject. For there is a feeling 
not only here but elsewhere in the Nation 
that the President has a profound bias in 
favor of the industrial half of America 

Tt is unlikely, therefore, that Congress will 
act on the agricultural half of the picture 
while relinquishing authority over the in- 
dustrial half to the executive department. 
The same law, and the same general responsi- 
bility for enforcement must cover both agri- 
culture and industry. 

All of us are alive to the dangers of the in- 
flation now threatening, but it is obvious that 
only by concerted action can a compromise be 
reached which will ward off the danger and 
at the same time preserve national unity. I 
do not think any sizable group of people 
anywhere in the agricultural sections 
America are for one moment willing to let the 
President act alone on industrial wages, while 
farm prices are fixed hard and fast by con- 
gressional enactment. 

If you read yesterday's paper carefully you 
saw on page 3 a small news item we donated 
to the United States Employment Service 
which is advertising for 20 union plumbers. 
The announcement said the average pay 
would be $21 a day with overtime. Also, 
workers were notified they could affiliate with 
the union at the job, for an initiation fee 
of $100—payable $20 down. 

This is not an isolated example of the pres- 
ent administration’s handling of industrial 
labor—nor is it the first time it has happened 
when America found herself at war. 

I covered the labor front for an eastern 
newspaper after World War No.1. The occa- 
sion was the railroad shopmen’s strike. Vet- 
eran labor leaders told me in off-the-record 
conversations—now publishable after 20 years 


* 
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of silence—that the root of the trouble was 
this: 
Union labor had been so inflated by the 


Government's handling of the railroads dur- 
ing the war that there simply had to be an 
adjustment when peace came. Union men 
saw their wages shrink and their organi- 
zations destroyed. 

The same mistake is being made in World 
War No. 2—when plumbers get $21 a day on 
jobs financed by the taxpayers’ money, with 
the union standing by for its rake-off 

In all fairness it should be pointed out that 
World War No. 1 saw as much, and possibly 


more, inflation on the farm as there was in 
industry. 
I am no authority on cotton. When I 


bought this newspaper the first of 1929 cotton 
was selling around 18 cents a pound, with a 
Hempstead County production of about 22,- 
000 bales. Today cotton is around 19 cents, 
and production is far less than in 1929. 
oe This doesn’t match $21l-a-day 
plumbers. 

And it’s on facts like these that we have 
got to work out a compromise to save America 
from the inflation now threatening 


[From the Hope (Ark.) Star of September 
25, 1942} 
Our DaILy Breap SLicep THIN BY THE EDITOR 
(By Alex. H. Washburn) 
JUSTICE FOR THE FARM STATES—-WE HAVE TO 


PUBLICIZE OUR SIDE 

Last winter when a luncheo! 
civic club in an eastern city I s 
important man in the national mé¢ 
ing of food. He complained that 
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bloc in Congress was forcing the cost of liv- 
ing upward. We promptly disagreed—for he 
had lived all his life in the industrial East, 
while I for 20 years had lived in the agrarian 
Southwest. 

And I am enough of an individualist to 
state, even at the risk of being charged with 
intolerance, that I see the problem more 
broadly than this big fellow does. For I have 
seen both sides of the picture—the indus- 
trial, the region where I was born and edu- 
cated, and the agricultural, where I have 
spent my business career. 

The trouble with this big eastern grocery- 
man is that he is just one of millions of 
victims of the propaganda put out against 
the agricultural States by big eastern news- 
papers. If you keep reading day after day 
the charge in your local newspaper that the 
farm bloc is entirely responsible for the ris- 
ing cost of living you will sooner or later 
believe it 

And yet the farmers, once dominant in 
America, now comprise probably only a third 
of our population. Obviously, therefore, 
many factors besides agriculture enter into 
the computation of the cost of living—factors 
euch as industrial labor, and the charge that 
industrial management puts upon its services 
for assembling raw materials into the final 
manufactured goods. 

Just this month Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard has struck at the interests of the 
farm States by proposing to reduce the ceil- 
ing on agricultural products from the present 
110 percent o” parity to 100 percent, asserting 
that this move will help control inflation. 
Mr. Wickard’s p-oposal is attacked by the 
Farm Bureau Federation and I think the 
statement released by Waldo Frasier, execu- 
tive secretary of the Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Federation, is worth printing in part—being 
a good description of the whole problem con- 
fronting tLe Nation. 

And I publish this to remind you that we 
in the South and West and Southwest have 
good reason to keep our own sectional argu- 
ment clearly before us, for we may be very 
sure that the East is hammering away con- 
stantly on the industrial side. Here is the 
Farm Bureau statement in part: 

“This entire price fixing program demands 
the attention of every thinking person in 
Arkansas, including farmers, because our 
State basically is agricultural. We do not 
want inflatic. in our general economy and 
neither do we want favoritism to one group 
at the expense of the others. If there was 
ever a time when our entire citizenship should 
do some fundamental thinking on economics 
and analyze proposed legislation which could 
easily affect Arkansas’ welfare for years to 
come it is now 

“Parity, which simply means fair exchange, 
is not stationary and rises and falls on the 
basis of cost of goods and services, and in 
the case of agriculture it is determined by the 
prices which farmers must pay for the things 
which they have to buy. If industrial prices 
and the wages of labor which manufacture 
these goods and which constitute the great- 
est single factor in their cost are not con- 
trolled, the level of parity must of necessity 
increase with them. Farmers have no con- 
trol whatsoever over what parity will be, since 
it is determined entirely by their costs. That 
is the principal reason why the parity princi- 
ple is sound and fair. 

“Secretary Wickard’s proposal to abolish the 

)-percent-of-parity minimum is a reversal 

stand on this matter. So is 

Administrator Leon Henderson, 

m appeared before a House com- 

ir 1 and endorsed it 

this phase of price con- 
With a ceiling cf 110 and a floor 

I i for all basic and a number 

c commodities, market fluctuations 

to average out at about 

g were 100, markets would 
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sequently prices would never attain full par- 
ity. The greatest food and fiber production 
in this country this year in the history of 
any nation in the world is sufficient guaranty 
to consumers that prices will stay within 
reasonable bounds. 

“What the Department of Agriculture pro- 
poses to do is force down the prices of farm 
products in the markets and then go to the 
National Treasury, at a time when the tax 
load of the Nation is the highest in our his- 
tory, and pay farmers the difference between 
parity and what they receive, thereby sub- 
sidizing consumers. It is difficult for farmers 
to understand this policy when wages of in- 
dustrial labor are the highest of any country 
in the history of the world and still are not 
subject to any form of control. The facts in 
the case are that since the close of the last 
war food and fiber have been selling at bar- 
gain prices.” 
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Mexican Independence and New World 
Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on the 
16th day of September Vice President 
WALLACE delivered an address at Los An- 
geles, Calif.. on Mexican independence 
and New World ideals. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Recorp, but perhaps I should explain 
that it is only an approximate English 
translation of the address as it was de- 
livered, for on that occasion the Vice 
President spoke in Spanish. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today we are gathered here in California 
to celebrate the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of our neighbor country, Mexico. 

One hundred thirty-two years ago this day 
ih the little church at Dolores, 70 miles 
north of Mexico City—Father Hidalgo with 
his famous Grito de Dolores, raised the 
cry of liberty which has been Mexico’s un- 
dying birthright. The people responded to 
this cry in the most spontaneous and oOver- 
whelming mass movement which has yet 
been seen in any country in this hemi- 
sphere. Without arms to fight and moved 
only by the burning passion in their souls, 
the people rose at once by the tens of 
thousands. When Father Hidalgo fell, 
Father Morelos carried on. Father Morelos, 
who had in his veins white, Negro, and In- 
dian blood, won brilliant victories and estab- 
lished a constitution which abolished slav- 
ery and recognized the equality of the races. 
Thus Father Morelos became the first to 
give definite political recognition to the 
reality of genetic democracy. 

Such was the dramatic and inspiring 
birth of the Mexican Republic. Today this 
inspiring birth is being commemorated by 
Mexicans everywhere, and we in the United 
States are proud to honor it with our warm- 
est tribute. 

As we seek to understand Mexican history, 
and the significance of this anniversary day, 
it is worth while to note the part which re- 
ligion played in the Mexican revolution. 
Father Hidalgo and Father Morelos went be- 
yond the letter of the Bible into the very 
spirit of its transforming power, and in their 
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own way reached out toward God, the Creator 
and Father of all the races. 

Hidalgo and Morelos were killed, but their 
intense love of liberty forever will inspire the 
Mexican nation. The people whom they led 
charged against cannon with bare hands. 
They finally won, not because of equipment, 
but because of their bravery. 

Many years later, in the 1860's, the spirits of 
Hidalgo and Morelos marched in the person 
of Benito Juarez, the Indian lawyer. Juarez, 
in his struggle against Maximilian, had more 
experience with fighting European invasion 
than anyone else in this hemisphere has had 
in the past 100 years. 

Then, beginning in 1910, the spirits of 
Hidalgo, Morelos, and Juarez all marched— 
marched with the battle cry of Emiliano 
Zapata, “Land and Liberty.” Confusion 
reigned. Men died fighting passionately for 
their beliefs, but through all the blood and 
sorrow the vision of land, liberty, and schools 
grew ever clearer. 

No one should falsely conclude that the 
Mexican people liked bloodshed, that they 
enjoyed throwing their lives away recklessly. 
It was not that the Mexicans despised life, 
but rather the exceedingly high esteem they 
placed on liberty and land and the educa- 
tion which they felt to be the basis of liberty. 
They fought for what they knew deep down 
in their hearts to be the right. 

And now, just as on the Fourth of July 
we in the United States recall the deeds of 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and all of our immortal dead, 
so also in Mexico, on September 16, Hidalgo, 
Morelos, Juarez, and Zapata revivify the peo- 
ple’s minds and hearts. For them, as for us, 
the memory of the heroes of the past is a 
torch that lights the pathway of the future. 

We can all be glad to see the increasing 
cordiality in relations between our two coun- 
tries. On our own holiday, last July 4, Mex- 
ico paid tribute to us in a special celebration. 
It is fisting that today we likewise should 
express most warmly the high esteem which 
we have for our neighbor to the south. This 
terrible World War, in which we both are now 
engaged on the same side, is not without its 
compensations in the form of a new appre- 
ciation for each other. I learned this for 
myself in December of 1940, when, after sev- 
eral conferences with President Avila 
Camacho, I discovered the wise statesmanship 
which has siuce been demonstrated to the 
whole worid. 

The Mexican people are showing that what- 
ever misunderstanding may have existed in 
the past is disappearing and that a solid 
friendship based on mutual respect and 
understanding is taking its place. Nowhere 
is this friendship more strikingly demon- 
strated than right here in California where 
several hundred thousand persons of Mexi- 
can ancestry are American citizens. Mexico 
and California have the same heritage, the 
same ancient tradition. The acquisition of 
California as territory of the United States 
wes a part of the frontier history of both 
countries. The present offers a unique case, 
here in California, of what might have been 
a sore spot—an “irredenta”-—-but which actu- 
ally has become instead a fusion ground for 
two cultures. Hitler could never understand 
that. 

Mexico and California have a special kin- 
ship at the present time because of the bonds 
of a common peril. Both have an extensive 
western coast line facing the enemy in the 
Pacific. President Avila Camacho began in 
December of 1940 to take steps to protect 
Mexico’s western coast. California also was 
forehanded. I have been informed by Gover- 
nor Olson that California worked out a com- 
plete job of civil defense earlier than any 
other State in the Union. This State’s air- 
craft warning system, with 1,500 observation 
posts manned by 80,000 volunteer observers 
maintaining a 24-hour watch, helps to pro- 
tect our shores against invasion by our foes. 
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I like to look into the future when our com- 
mon bonds will be of a more tangible nature 
than at any time in the past, when Cali- 
fornians will find it possible to drive from 
Nogales to Guadalajara and thence to Mexico 
City and Acapulco. I like to think of 10 times 
as many Californians speaking Spanish as 
are able to do so today. I like to think of 
them enjoying the Mexican music, under- 
standing the words of the Mexican songs 
when they hear them. I like to think of 
Californians investing money in Mexico, not 
on a coyote basis, as Mexicans would say, 
but on a fair and decent basis. 

Dollar diplomacy died 10 years ago. Coyote 
investments also will die, and so will all 
other forms of :mperialism, direct or indi- 
rect. 

Mexico is of great service in our united war 
effort by producing to the limit of steel, mer- 
cury, copper, tungsten, strontium, zinc, lead, 
and all the other metals with which she is 
so richly endowed and which are needed so 
badly by the war industries of our own coun- 
try. She is sending us valuable mahogany 
lumber, a variety of fibers, and many vital 
drugs. As President Avila Camacho has 
stated, it inay be that Mexico's role will not 
be fighting on foreign battlefields, but the 
operating of industries, farms, mines, and 
forests. The demand of our airplane and 
tank factories for raw materials is insatiable. 

This mutual war effort is giving our two 
countries an opportunity to cooperate in 
countless ways. Take the matter of the 
living standards of war workers. The Gov- 
ernments of both countries are interested in 
protecting these standards, and so it is of 
great significance that the contracts under 
which the United States is getting materials 
in Mexico contain labor provisions which 
comply with the progressive labor laws of 
Mexico. 

Or take the reciprocal arrangements on 
rubber, Mexico is sending us all she can of 
rubber produced from the shrub, guayule, 
which will be needed for mixing with the 
synthetic product. Mexico also is giving up 
30 percent of the output of her tire fac- 
tories to supply deficiency areas elsewhere. 
We in turn are sending Mexico a certain 
amount of tree rubber and are helping in the 
development of new plantations of rubber 
trees. 

Or take the measures being carried out 
jointly by our two Governments to conserve 
and develop the resources of Mexico—such 
as the conservation of her petroleum and the 
survey of her railroad system with a view 
to adapting it to her industrial needs. 

Or take the cooperative arrangement by 
which Mexican workers will come into the 
United States to help harvest our crops and 
do other war work—not on the basis of low- 
wage competition as in the past, but with 
the wholehearted assistance and protection 
of the two Governments. Just as dollar di- 
pl.macy has become a thing of the past, so 
also let us hope that the arrangements en- 
tered into by our two Governments will defi- 
nitely end exploitation of and discrimination 
against Mexican labor. 

Mexico is doing a splendid job in the con- 
struction of a difficult and costly link in the 
Inter-American Highway. As you ail know, 
the stretch from Laredo to Mexico City 
completed, and doubtless many of you have 
had the opportunity to travel over this beau- 
tiful and scenic road. Right now Mexico is 
working on the uncompleted link in the 
southern part of the country. This, along 
with one or two other links on which work 
is now in progress, will open up a land route 
from the United States to Panama, and bind 
more closely together the nine ries of 
Central and North America. 

These various instances of cooperation 
thus far attained are merely an indication 
of what can be worked out between the two 
countries in the future. I fee] that, as time 
goes on, the number of mutually beneficial 
projects can and should be greatly increased. 
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The significant fact is that Mexico is helping 
the United States and the United States is 
helping Mexico. We are next-door neighbors, 
and good neighbors, and we have joined 
hands in the great fight of the United Na- 
tions to keep the world free. 

The Mexican people have a profound belief 
in the four freedoms as enunciated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—freedom of speech and re- 
ligion, freedom from want and fear. But if I 
understand their history and feelings cor- 
rectly, they would add three more freedoms— 
first, the freedom to buy land at a reasonable 
price; second, the freedom to borrow money 
at a reasonable rate of interest; and, third, 
the freedom to establish schools which teach 
the realities of life. Farmers and workers of 
Mexico are standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their brothers on our own side of the 
border. The Mexican people know that the 
Nazis have a hatred and disdain for those 
who do not have what the Nazis choose to call 
Aryan blood. The Mexican people know 
that the establishment of nazi-ism anywhere 
in this hemisphere would mean the eventual 
destruction of all the seven freedoms in which 
they so passionately believe. 

A Nazi or a Jap victory would spell the 
death of liberty everywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere. And something else would die— 
an intangible something which has been tak- 
ing shape gradually over the years, as the 
peoples of the New World have been groping 
for a special destiny all their own. 


About 3 weeks from now, on October 
12, the people of Mexico, like the other 
Spanish-speaking peoples of the Western 


Hemisphere, will celebrate what they call the 
day of the race, meaning the Spanish-speak- 
ing race. We in the north call it Columbus 
Day. I hope the time will come when we 
shall refer to it as New World Day, and 
shall make it stand for liberty and true de- 
mocracy throughout the hemisphere. Mexico 
and the United States have each in their own 
way made a special contribution toward 
bringing liberty to all the peoples of the world. 
We are fighting in this war for the privilege 
of rendering that contribution really signifi- 
cant and secure. 

Here in the United States we speak the 
English language, but our people are descend- 
ants of those who represented every culture 
in Europe. South of our border the prevail- 
ing language is Spanish, but the people repre- 
sent not merely the Spanish and other 
Mediterranean cultures but thé native In- 
dian as well. In Mexico there is a justifiable 
pride in the great contribution to the na- 
tional entity made by the Aztec, Tarascan, 
and Mayan cultures. Thus there has come 
into being, here in the New World, something 
which is neither English nor Spanish nor 
Portuguese, but has an identity of its own, 
an identity that is uniquely American. 

It is to preserve this New World identity, 
this New World love of liberty, this New 
World love of peace, this New World love of 
education and the dignity of the common 
man, that Mexico and the United States and 
other New. World countries have joined in 
the great struggle of the United Nations. We 
are fighting against the monsters of tyranny 
and savage force, wherever on the earth they 
must be fought. 

We do not turn our backs on the Old World. 


We know that freedom cannot be safe in the 
New World unless it is Secure in the entire 
world; We know that our devotion to New 


World ideals and our utter willingness to sac- 
rifice our all in their defense give the millions 
in the Old World the courage to fight on 

It is because President Avila Camacho and 
President Roosevelt typify these World 
ideals that our two nations have placed them 
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in positions of supreme leadership. These 
two great leaders will not be satisfied with 
anything less than a complete victory. Pres- 


ident Roosevelt has made it clear in his Sep- 
tember speeches that we intend to take the 
Offensive, that we shall hit the enemy where 
it hurts, that we shall wake up the people of 
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Japan and Germany to the enormity of the 
crimes of their leaders. 

And when the victory on the battlefield is 
won, our New World ideals will be needed ail 
the more as we confront the job of building 
a wise and enduring peace for the entire 
world. That fight for the right kind of peace 
will not be won in a day. That fight will go 
on down the years. It will be fought in Cali- 
fornia and in Texas and in every one of our 
48 States. It will be fought not only in the 
United States but in Mexico and in every one 
of our United Nations. It will be fought over 
the entire world, wherever men and women 
and children live and love and make their 
homes. It is a fight that never will be com- 
pletely won, but it will always be the fight 
most worth the winning. This is the fight 
that we in the New World have pledged our- 
selves to make. We shall not forsake that 
pledge. 





An Assertion of Unlimited Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
provoking article by Archibald E. Steven- 
son, published in the New York Sun of 
September 12, 1942, under the title “An 
Assertion of Unlimited Power.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

“AN ASSERTION OF UNLIMITED MR 
STEVENSON FINDS THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS 
UNPARALLELED SINCE THE Day or JAMES II 

To the EprTor oF THE SUN: 

Sir: The President’s Labor Day message 
and his fireside chat explaining it raise two 
separate and distinct issues, both of them, I 
think, of equal importance to our country’s 
welfare. One of these questions, of course, 
relates to the necessity of taking immediate 
and adequate measures to check inflation 
There can be no doubt about the urgency 
of such action, Nor is there much divergency 
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of opinion on the general utility of Mr 
Roosevelt’s seven-point program. The other 
question, to which I refer, is raised by the 
following sentences from the message to 
Congress: 

“I ask the Congress to take this action by 


the Ist of October. Inaction on your part by 
that date will leave me with an inescapable 
responsibility to the people of this country 
to see to it that the war effort is no longer 
imperiled by threat of economic chaos 

“In the event that the Congress should fail 
to act, and act adequately, I shall accept the 
responsibility, and I will act 


The significance of these words of the 
President is that the action which he here 
threatens to take involves the setting aside 
of certain definite acts of Congre which 
that body had a constitutional right to adopt 
and which are still in force 


For my own part I never a 


pproved of 


provisions in acts relating to agriculture and 
labor which now interfere with the Presi- 
dent’s seven-point program. In my opini 
they never should have been passed. Bu 
whether they are good or bad is not the im- 
portant question. If you analyze Mr. R e- 
velt’s words you will see that they aim, for 
the Executive, authority to weigh the utility 
his pinion, 


of any given statute and if, in 


an act or any part of 
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country’s welfare, to set it aside. The fact, 
which in the present instance may very well 
be true, that the country as a whole earnestly 
desires the particular action he contemplates, 
only makes his claim to power that much 
raore dangerous to human freedom. For it 
will encourage the Chief Executive to substi- 
tute his discretion for the Constitution and 
laws of the land—a discretion ruled by his 
personal bias, his conscience and his wis- 
dom—nothing else. 

This is in reality an unblushing assertion 
of unlimited power. Yet as Samuel Adams 
very cogently observed on the eve of our War 
of Independence: “There have been few men, 
if any, who, when possessed of an unrestrained 
power, have not made a very bad use of it.” 
(Writings of Samuel Adams, vol. II, p. 279.) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s words have a sinister ring 
in the ears of thoughtful Americans. Their 
like have not been spoken in any Anglo-Saxon 
country for more than two centuries and a 
half. Indeed we must go back to the stormy 
reign of James II of England to find their 
equivalent. For what the President has done 
is to revive a thoroughly discredited preroga- 
tive of royalty known as the dispensing 
power. This was a right claimed by the 
unlimited monarchs of Britain to dispense 
with such acts of the Parliament as seemed 
to them injurious either to their own per- 
sonal authority or to the interests of the 
nation. Few kings had dared to abuse this 
prerogative until the Stuarts mounted the 
throne. Of them the boldest in this regard 
was James II. He was a wily and determined 
king who took the precaution to bolster his 
usurpations with written opinions from his 
legal advisers and by judicial decisions given 
by the court of the King's bench. When 
ihe judges of that court declined to satisfy 
his demands, he replaced them with more 
complacent men. This sort of thing was just 
too clever for the British people. It fooled 
noone A crisis in the long struggle for lib- 
erty had been reached. Nothing was clearer 
than the fact that the exercise of the “dis- 
pensing power” could not be tolerated in any 
government of laws. This was not because 
the Parliament was perfect or that its stat- 
utes were necessarily wise and useful—far 
from it. But long before those days King 
Solomon had said that “in a multitude of 
counselors there is safety.” The choice was 
simply whether they wouid live under a mas- 
ter or rule themselves. The great revolution 
of 1688 shows which they preferred to do. 

The lessons of that revolution were not lost 
by Americans when they came to the fram- 
ing of their own political institutions. For 
out of it had come renewed vitality and 
clearer definition of the principles first estab- 


lished by the Magna Carta—principles 
which form the basis of our own Bill of 
Rights, with their separation of sovereign 


powers and their limitations of public au- 
thority 

Webster said: “The necessity of holding 
strictly to the principle uron which free gov- 
ernments are construrted, and to those pre- 
cise lines which fix the partitions of power 
between different branches, is as plain as that 
our fathers did, the strides of 
the parent country against the rights of the 
Colonies; because, whether the power which 
exceeds its just limits be foreign or domestic, 
whether it be the encroachment of all 
branches on the rights of the people, or that 


of resisting, as 


of one branch on the rights of others, in 
either case the balanced and well-adjusted 
machinery of free government is disturbed, 
and, if the derangement go on, the whole 
SY m must fall.” (Writings and Speeches 
of Daniel Webster, national edition, vol. VII, 
p. 110.) 

Let us by all means join the President in 


forcing the Congress—which, by the way, 
means forcing the administration’s own ma- 
jority—to take the necessary steps to check 
inflation. But let us, at the same time, make 
it unmistakably clear to the Executive that 





we intend our country to remain a Nation of 
free people, governed by laws enacted by their 
own representatives, which must be faithfully 
executed by the President whether he likes 
them or not. 

If the spirit of liberty still lives in the 
hearts of Americans, they will do just that. 

ARCHIBALD E. STEVENSON. 
New CANAAN, Conn., September 10. 





Address at Syracuse, N. Y., of Hon. 
Joseph C. Grew, Former Ambassador 
to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Joseph C. Grew, former 
Ambassador to Japan, at a war rally 
luncheon at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on September 18, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


The privilege of attending this important 
gathering is highly appreciated, and I wish 
at once to express my hearty thanks for the 
welcome that you have so kindly and gen- 
erously accorded me. If the fighting spirit 
of our Nation is typified by the spirit of this 
great meeting in your progressive city of 
Syracuse, we need not fear for the eventual 
outcome of the war. 

In November 1939, at a time when the 
Japanese Army was floundering umnsuccess- 
fully in China, I wrote in my diary: “To await 
the hoped-for discrediting in Japan of the 
Japanese Army and the Japanese military 
system is to await the millenium. The Japa- 
nese Army is no protuberance like the tail 
of a dog which might be cut off to prevent 
the tail from wagging the dog. It is inex- 
tricably bound up with the fabric of the en- 
tire nation. Certainly there are plenty of 
Japanese who dislike the Army’s methods; 
there is plenty of restiveness at the whole- 
sale impressment of young men to fight in 
China, at the death and crippling of many, 
and at the restrictions and handicaps in 
everyday life entailed by the expenses of the 
China campaign. But that the Army can be 
discredited in the eyes of the people to a 
degree where its power and prestige will be- 
come so effectively undermined as to deprive 
it of control, or at least of its preponderant 
influence in shaping nationai policy, is an 
hypothesis which I believe no one conversant 
with Japan and the Japanese would for a 
moment entertain. 

“Should a coup d'état occur in Japan 
through social upheaval, there is little doubt 
that it would lead immediately to a ruthless 
military dictatorship.” 

That entry in my diary was almost 3 years 
ago. A good deal of water has run under the 
mill since then, but those comments are just 
as true today as they were then—except in 
one fundamental respect. I then wrote that 
the Japanese Army was inextricabiy bound up 
with the life of the people, and when I wrote 
of the Army I alluded to the whole great 
military machine which includes the Navy, 
too. So it is today. From every village and 
farm and factory and home sons and brothers. 
and fellow workers have been taken for mili- 
tary or naval service throughout the natioa, 
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That whole machine is closely integrated with 
every phase of the national life. But I aiso 
wrote at that time that that military machine 
could not be discredited in the eyes of the 
people. Today I amend that statement. The 
Japanese military machine can and will be 
discredited in the eyes of the Japanese peo- 
ple—and we, the United States of America, 
will bring that about. 

Two questions. First, why? Answer: Be- 
cause, until it is so discredited permanent 
peace never can and never will be restored in 
the Pacific area. Second, how? Answer: By 
utter and complete defeat by the armed 
forces of the United States of America and 
of the other United Nations. Only when that 
Japanese military machine is rendered physi- 
caliy impotent, physically incapable of carry- 
ing on its far-flung campaign of crushing and 
conquering and enslaving—yes; literally en- 
slaving—those who fall beneath the wheels 
of its ruthless and utterly pitiless car of jug- 
gernaut, only then will the Japanese people 
as a whole come to the realization that crime 
does not pay, that they have been forced to 
follow false gods, and that the ways of peace 
are in all respects preferable to the ways of 
war. And when that time comes, as it as- 
suredly will come in due course, Many a 
Japanese, many a patriotic and loyal Japa- 
nese, loyal to his Emperor, loyal to the spirits 
of his ancestors, and loyal to his nation, yet 
who did not want this war, who had nothing 
whatever to do with the bringing on of this 
war, will sigh with profoundest relief. And 
this I say with 10 long years of intimate 
knowledge and experience of Japan and all 
her works. 

Now, how is that defeat to be brought 
about? Our strategists and tacticians will 
take care of that. As a layman in military 
and naval matters, I should say that two 
main courses will have to be followed simul- 
taneously. First, the gradual but progres- 
sive dislodgment of the Japanese forces from 
the bases and areas that they have tempo- 
rarily occupied. You know from the pub- 
lished reports what our marines, our sailors, 
our soldiers, our ships, and our planes are 
doing in the south seas today. They have a 
tough job ahead, but they, themselves, are 
made of iron. They will not fail. Second, 
the gradual but progressive destruction of 
the Japanese Navy, merchant marine, and air 
force—producing an attrition which must 
finally so reduce and weaken their combatant 
power and their attenuated lines of supply 
that the homeland will be isolated from every 
area which they have occupied. This will not 
be the end, but it will be the beginning of 
the end. Let us leave the coup de grace to 
our tacticians. They will not fail. 

And how about the rest of us? Shall we 
fail? Shall we fail so to integrate our war 
effort into the life of the Nation that our 
men and boys, valiantly fighting overseas 
against that all-powerful and equally valiant 
enemy, shall be deprived of a single ship or 
plane or gun or shell which might have 
reached them but did not reach them be- 
cause in some respects our efforts at home 
had been geared to our creditable but not 
our maximum capacity? Aye, there’s the 
rub. To attain our maximum capacity. Our 
maximum collective capacity, to be attained 
only if and when every one of us, hour by 
hour and day by day, exerts his maximum 
individual capacity. Burns once wrote: 


“And if I seek oblivion of a day, 
So shorten I the stature of my soul.” 


Let us readjust those lines: 


“And if I seek oblivion of a day, 
So lengthen I the travail of my land.” 


Can there be any man or woman in our 
great embattled Nation who seeKs even a 
day’s oblivion when his country is in dire 
peril, as it surely is today? 

The other day a friend, an intelligent 
American, said to me: “Of course there must 
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be ups and downs in this war; we can't ex- 
pect victories every day; but it’s merely a 
question of time before Hitler will go down 
to defeat before the steadily growing power 
of the combined air and naval and military 
forces of the United Nations—and then, we’ll 
mop up the Japs.” Mark well those words, 
please. “And then we'll mop up the Japs.” 

My friends, let’s get down to brass tacks. 
I know Germany; I lived there for nearly 10 
years. I came out on the last train with my 
chief, Ambassador Gerard, when in 1917 we 
broke relations with Germany and shortly 
afterward were forced to declare war on that 
aggressor. I know the Germans well; trucu- 
lent and bullying and domineering when on 
the crest of the wave; demoralized in deteat. 
The Germans cracked in 1918. I have stead- 
fastly believed, and I believe today, that when 
the tide of battle turns against them, as it 
assuredly will turn, they will crack again. 

I know Japan; I lived there for 10 years. 
I know the Japanese intimately. The Japa- 
nese will not crack. They will not crack mor- 
ally or psychologically or economically, even 
when eventual defeat stares them in the face. 
They will pull in their belts another notch, re- 
duce their rations from a bowl to a half-bowl 
of rice, and fight to the bitter end. Only by 
utter physical destruction or utter exhaus- 
tion of their men and materials can they be 
defeated. That is the difference between the 
Germans and the Japanese. That is what we 
are up against in fighting Japan. 

That gives food for thought, doesn't it? 
You, who have never lived in Japan, can 
have no conception of the overweening con- 
fidence of the Japanese Army and Navy, 
their overweening ambition, and their de- 
termination to conquer and subjugate por- 
tions of the Occident just as they already 
have temporarily possessed themselves of 
large sections of the Orient. You realize 
that the Japanese are already in the Aleutian 
Islands, don’t you? Not far from Alaska. 
Not so far from other parts of our country. 
Our own armed forces are dealing with that 
situation. I mention it merely as a concrete 
indication of what the armed forces of Japan 
hope to do, and what they intend to do— 
and what they will do if they can. First to 
bomb important American centers and then, 
eventually, invade America. 

And let us not allow ourselves to be de- 
luded into thinking that these hopes are 
merely pipe dreams, impossible of fulfill- 
ment. The Japanese may seem to us fana- 
tics and, at times, barbarians. But in build- 
ing their army, they have been extremely 
practical and level-headed, forging a mili- 
tary nation which today must be recognized 
as one of the most formidable in the world. 

Let me tell you a little story which throws 
light upon the spirit which animates these 
grim warriors. Last year when our country 
and Japan were still at peace, I received from 
the Chinese Government the name of a 
Japanese who had been taken prisoner in 
China and who wished his family at home in 
Japan to know that he was alive and well. 
I communicated the information to the 
xOvernment in Tokyo and received, in due 
course, the official reply. It was brief and 


to the point. The Japanese Government 
was not interested in receiving such infor- 
mation. So far as they, the Government, 


were concerned, and also so far his own 
family was concerned, that man was officially 
dead. Were he to be recognized as a prisoner 
of war, shame would be brought upon not 


as 


only his own family, but his Government 
and his nation. “Victory or death” is no 
mere slogan for these soldiers. It is a plain, 
matter-of-fact description of the military 


policy which controls their forces, from the 
highest generals to the newest recruit. The 
man who allows himself to be captured has 
disgraced himself and his country. 

Let us take a somewhat more intimate and 
extensive at this Army which today 
on the White House lawn, 


look is 


bivouac 


hoping t 





One of the best and most accurate assess- 
ments of that army as it exists today was pre- 
pared by our assistant military attaché in 
Tokyo, Lt. Col. C. Stanton Babcock, and I 
believe that no better conception of that army 
can be conveyed to you than by my present- 
ing, sometimes verbatim, some of the facts 
and comments set forth in that report. 

The Japanese Army has one great advan- 
tage over her enemies in the Far East—the 
advantage of 5 years of hard fighting in the 
China war. They have paid deariy for it. 
Estimates of their casualties run as high as 
a million men. But for this grim price in 
blood they obtained a proving ground where 
they could build a tough, veteran army 
trained in that greatest of all military 
schools—war itself. 

But the Japanese were not content with 
this. They gave their men further training 
in special areas where the terrain and cli- 
matic conditions approximate these in the 
regions where they were to fight. The units 
and commanders for the various sectors were 
selected months in advance and put to work. 
The Malayan army trained in Hainan and 
Indochina, the Philippine force in Formosa, 
and both units practiced landing operations 
during the late summer and fall of 1941 along 
the South China coast. Even the divisions 
chosen to attack Hong Kong were given vig- 
orous training in night fighting and in storm- 
ing pill boxes in the hills near Canton. So 
realistic were these maneuvers that the troops 
are reported to have suffered “a number cf 
casualties.” 

The Japanese high command was able to 
make these careful preparations because of 
years of study of the areas where they ex- 
pected to wage future campaigns. This study 
was based on a first-class espionage system. 
Japanese commentators have not even at- 
tempted to hide the fact that the high com- 
mand was fully informed for a year before 
the war of the strength, dispositions, and 
likely plans of their potential enemies. A 
good deal of this information is said to have 
been obtained by observing maneuvers in the 
Philippines and in Malaya. We can seriously 
question whether much of this information 
was gathered by official observers. The eyes 
of the high command were probably reserve 
officers, disguised as humble members of the 
Japanese community scattered throughout 
the world. 

In making use of this highly valuable infor- 
mation the various branches of the Japanese 
armed forces—land, sea, and air—worked to- 
gether in complete unity. This was the more 
surprising, inasmuch as the great political 
activity of both armed services in Tokyo had 
led to a considerable amount of suspicion and 
jealousy on the home front. Apparently 
none of it carried over to the fighting front, 
for Japanese Army-Navy teamwork left noth- 
ing to be desired. Task forces organized dur- 
ing the summer of 1941 trained and worked 
together continuously. Details of command, 
supply, and other matters which might have 
given rise to controversy were carefully worked 
out in advance and clearly understood by all 
concerned. 

In developing these task forces, great im- 
portance was laid upon the attainment of air 
superiority. Admitting frankly their enemies’ 
greater potential power, the Japanes 
nevertheless believed that they could seize, 


and maintain for a long time, command of 





air 





the air in east Asia Once Zain events 
proved them right. Air force units, both of 
the Army and of the Navy, concentrated their 
strength against enemy airfields, and not un- 


til the opposing air strength was thorcughly 


crushed was any considerable part of the 
available Japanese forces diverted to other 
missions. 

The use of dive and light bombers as a kind 


of long-range artillery was closely patterned 
on German tactics, as the Japanese them- 
selves admit. This flying artillery wa 
cially effective in the early stag 


s esnpe- 


of the 


es 
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Malayan campaign where the terrain made 
observation difficult and the emplacement of 
large numbers of ground batteries was vir- 
tually impossible. 

The Japanese have borrowed more from the 
Germans than their tactics in the use of dive 
and light bombers. Like the Nazi high com- 
mand, they refuse to admit that there are any 
natural obstacles which their forces cannot 
cross. How often have the German armies 
shown how the Allied commanders had made 
the mistaken assumption that terrain which 
is merely difficult is impassable! In their 
lightning campaigns of last winter, the Jap- 
anese made the same point over and over 
again. Indeed, the Japanese themselves have 
said that their tactics have frequentiy been 
based on the principle of attacking through 
a particular area in the knowledge that their 
enemies have been lulled into a false sense of 
security and complacency by the very assump- 
tion of its impassability. And the Japanese 
emphasize the disastrous effect on the de- 
fenders’ morale once a so-called impregnable 
area has been pierced. 

But above all, according to both the Japa- 
nese themselves and outside observers, the 
most important factor contributing to Japa- 
nese victories is the spirit which permeates 
all the armed forces of the Empire. This 
spirit, recognized by competent military men 
as the most vital intangible factor in achiev- 
ing victory, has been nourished and per- 
petuated since the foundation of the modern 
Japanese Army. The high command have 
counted heavily on the advantages that this 
would give Japan over her less aggressive 
enemies. They were well aware cf the 
psychological effect produced on the British, 
the Dutch, and the Americans by reliance on 
defense. They put great store in the flabbi- 
ness produced in the white man after nearly 
a cer.tury of easy and luxurious life in the 
Far East. They attached great importance 
to the disunity in the United States over the 
war issue, and counted on an appreciable 
interval before an aroused nation could find 
itself and develop a fighting spirit of its own. 
By that time, they still feel, Japan will be in 
complete control of all of east Asia. 

The Japanese themselves have developed a 
tremendous fighting spirit in their armed 
services and people alike. Indeed, the Japa- 
nese armed services and the Japanese nation 
have become so closely identified that it is 
difficult to tell where one stops and the other 
begins. Every Japanese male, of course, must 
perform military service under a system of 
universal conscription. Thus in every fam- 
ily, the father or son or brother has served or 
is serving in the Army or Navy. Every house 
in Japan, down to the lowliest hovel, proudly 
flies the Japanese flag at its front door when 
one of its men is in military service 

The people of Japan are wholly united in 
their support of their armed forces and of 
this war simply because it is declared to be 
the will of the Emperor. To oppose the will 


of the throne, the will of the Son of Heaven, 
is unthinkable in Japan. Disloyalty to the 
Emperor, too, would shame their own an- 
cestors; and ancestor worship, the patriotic 
faith called Shintoism, is the fun ntal 





faith of the entire country. 
Not, I hasten to add, thé 
Government has ever succeeded in ob 
universal conformity among its subjec 
Even among the Japanese there are a few bo 


at the Jap 





spirits who are unwilling to accept dict l 
from above and who insist on thinking for 
themselves, There could be no attitude mo 
dangerous to an autocracy, and all suc 
thoughts are labeled by the Japanese poli 
as “dangerous thoughts.” Many a Japa: 
finds himself in a solitary prison cell, un - 
going long months of intensive investis 
on the basis of a mere indiscreet wor 
in the hearing of some strange! c 
friend. 

We may well k ourselves hoy many cf 
our people came to pay £0 little ; ntion to 
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this formidable military machine—a machine 
which dominated the lives of the Japanese 
people long before Pearl Harbor. Partly, of 
course, we can lay it to Our remoteness as a 
nation from the place where this machine 
was in action. This remoteness served not 
only to keep us from obtaining first-hand 
impressions of the activities of the Japanese 
Army, but also to lull us into a false sense 
of security. Many believed that because the 
Pacific was between us and Japan we were 
safe. That thought was relentlessly ham- 
mered home here in America by the head-in- 
the-sand school of political leaders. I may 
add that it was with considerable joy that 
the leaders of Japan observed what I am sure 
was the unintentional cooperation of the 
American isolationists in Japan’s plans to 
foolus. Often have I seen the public speeches 
of those isolationists flaunted under big head- 
lines in the Japanese press. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese ability in de- 
ception and concealment played a very con- 
siderable part in keeping our people ignorant 
of the true meaning of what was going on in 
eastern Asia. Many, for example, took the 
apparent failure of the Japanese Army to 
drive to victory in the 4 years of the China 
War as evidence of the weakness and ineffi- 
ciency of the Japanese military forces. It 
has become more and more apparent since 
Pearl Harbor that, however much we hoped 
for peace in Asia, the Japanese themselves 
throughout the China War were husbanding 
their resources for the greater struggle which 
they felt lay beyond. In this connection, the 
Japanese budget figures released to the press 
are extremely interesting. They indicate 
that only 40 percent of the appropriation 
voted to the defense forces was expended for 
the conduct of the so-called China incident. 
Sixty percent—nearly two-thirds of the total 
appropriation—was used to prepare the serv- 
ices and the industrial plants for the greater 
emergency yet to come. Similiarly, of the 
materials and weapons furnished the serv- 
ices, only one-fifth was sent to China—the 
rest being used to expand and modernize the 
armies and fleets which were to be called 
upon when the superwar really broke. 

Oversimplified and inconclusive though 
those figures are, the Japanese themselves 
nevertheless use them to support their prom- 
ise that the war in China has left Japan 
stronger rather than weaker and in a better 
position than ever before to strike at her 
enemies. 

Nevertheless, despite its strength, Japan’s 
new empire should certainly not be consid- 
ered invulnerable. It has definite weaknesses 
which, if we take full advantage of them, will 
lead ultimately to the collapse of her whole 
position. 

Japan, despite an unparalleled expansion 
over an area of many thousands of square 
miles in the campaigns of the past winter, 
has not succeeded in removing strong Allied 
positions on the flanks of her defensive chain. 
It is, of course, an axiom of conquest that 
each time you advance you are creating a 
future need for a further advance to pro- 
tect your new position. Nevertheless, Japan 
hoped that by her concerted campaigns she 
could drive her enemies back to such a dis- 
tancc that she would be able to halt her 
forces on natural defensive lines. 

This she has not been able to do. The 
United Nations still hold bases on and from 
which it is possible for them to organize and 
launch striking forces to attack the Japanese 
positions, both new and old. These will be 
used—amply and effectively—as the war 
progresses 

And finally, it must be considered a weak- 
ness of the Japanese defensive ring that com- 
munications and transport must be carried 
on very largely by water. As we have seen 
cnly too clearly here at home, seaborne com- 





munications are extremely vulnerable to at- | 


tack. At worst they may be cut, at best they 
compel the defensive country to divert much 
of her naval strength to convoy and anti- 
submarine patrol. Japan is not a country 
which can replace her shipping losses easily 
and it may well turn out that the steady 
attrition of her shipping, both mercantile and 
naval, may play a considerable part in her 
ultimate defeat. 

But let me emphasize once again that 
these weaknesses will certainly not of them- 
selves cause Japan to be defeated. They 
must be exploited—taken advantage of—by 
determined aggressive action by the United 
Nations. And that in turn can come about 
only if our Government has the determined 
and aggressive support of everyone of us here 
at home. For in the ultimate analysis, vic- 
tory or defeat does not rest in the hands of 
fighting men thousands of miles away. It 
does not rest with the generals and the ad- 
mirals. It does not depend upon the Govern- 
ment in Washington. Victory depends upon 
us who are gathered here—ourselves and our 
millions of fellow countrymen who make up 
the American people. 

The strength of the Japanese people lies 
in their fanatical obedience to authority. 
The great strength of the American people 
lies in their ability to think and act for 
themselves, without waiting for orders from 
above. Our fathers tamed a continent with- 
out waiting for someone to tell them how to 
do it. It took no directive from the high 
command to call the minutemen from their 
plows to battle. We ourselves can do no 
less. Let us not wait for our Government to 
do all our thinking for us. Our leaders in 
Washington already bear an immense burden. 
Let us not add to it by expecting them to 
lead us by the hand every step of the road 
to victory. 

Let us remember one thing—it is our war. 
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OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 21, 1942 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, recently 
a friend of mine in New Mexico sent me 
an article, written by a citizen of my 
State, entitled “The War and Its Impact 
on American Business.” 

This article was published in the New 
Mexico Quarierly, issued at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. The writer, Mr. E. L. 
Moulton, is one of the leading business- 
men of my State. He has given consid- 
ered thought to the questions which he 
discusses, and, in my opinion, the article 
is worthy of consideration in connection 
with the perplexing problems which face 
the Nation today. 

Incidentally, Mr. Moulton is a brother 
of H. G. Moulton, the president of the 
Brookings Institution, whose headquar- 
ters are here in Washington. Having 
read the article very carefully, and be- 
lieving it to be worthy of inclusion in the 
RecorpD, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE WAR AND ITS IMPACT ON AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


(By E. L. Moulton) 


The world again is engaged in a great war. 
It is unanimously agreed that before it is 
ended it will have been the greatest human 
struggle of all time. Compared with this one 
all previous confiicts have been mere brief 
previews. This war was begun at the in- 
stance of a fanatic who aspired to world 
domination. That was and is his personal 
ambition; it is the apotheosis of the Prus- 
sian spirit of Germany. Through the pages 
of history we read of ambitious characters 
who, in their respective eras, sought to dom- 
inate the earth. With an exception or two, 
each in turn failed, only to be followed in 
later periods by others who sought to do what 
their predecessors had failed todo. The germ 
of this miasmic protoplasm which has caused 
the periodic eruptions of the Prussian spirit 
had its origin in central Europe in the years 
406-453, in the being of Attila, the King of 
the Huns. Attila has been called the scourge 
of God. He was actuated by no sense of 
moral right, by no divine instinct, by no hu- 
man consideration. He was actuated solely 
by a cruel, dominating spirit which sought 
only to destroy. And he destroyed and dom- 
inated. That spirit has flared up periodically 
since. In modern history it has manifested 
itself in the persons of Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck, and William the Fourth. . Now Hit- 
ler is the embodiment of it. 

It will continue to manifest itself and be a 
scourge of God until that Prussian military 
spirit is uprooted and completely extermi- 
nated. And that task today is made the more 
difficult by reason of the existence of a paral- 
lel to this Prussian spirit in the form of the 
military spirit of Japan. 

At this writing, when the gloom of the 
fall of Singapore and Java and Burma hangs 
over us, and the fortunes of war seem ad- 
verse on nearly every front, it is rather 
difficult to appraise the situation, economi- 
cally, in this country today. The adverse 
effect on our personal fortunes or business 
as a whole seems dwarfed when contrasted 
with the picture of a rich and powerful na- 
tion in imminent peril. The awful possi- 
bility of losing the war strikes terror to our 
souls. Complacency no longer exists except 
in the mind of a dotard or a sympathizer 
with German culture or Nipponese infamy. 
And, perhaps too late, the question of 
whether this is our war or not has ceased 
to be an academic question. 

The writer does not believe that a war such 
as this is ever started merely because of 
economic exigency. It is now definitely 
known by us, and by all other intelligent 
peoples, that wars do not produce economic 
gain. All of those engaged in this struggle 
know that fact. Nevertheless wars do have a 
terrific impact upon the economic life of 
all peoples, and disastrous economic results 
are usually one of the chief casualties of 
war. Let us examine, then, the effect of war 
on business in general, at the beginning, 
during the progress of the war, and after 
the war has ended. 

If we go back into the history of this coun- 
try as far as the War with Mexico, we find 
that for a period of time at the incipience of 
every war there was quite a sharp depression. 
A short one followed the beginning of the 
Mexican War; one of a year and a half’s 
duration occurred at the beginning of our 
Civil War; a sharp one lasting nearly 18 
months occurred at the outbreak of World 
War No. 1; and, except for 2 months right 
at the beginning, the first year of World 
War No. 2 was a period of depression. These 








business recessions are due almost entirely 
to psychological reactions; a comparatively 
fixed pattern can be quite easily traced. 

By and large our economic activity is made 
up of two primary efforts. One is agricul- 
ture, which produces our food and certain 
raw materials; the other is industry, consist- 
ting of mining, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, etc. The products of agriculture are 
sold partially at points of origin, but largely 
in the highly developed market centers; the 
products of industry are sold through a vast 
distributing maze. The ownership of agri- 
cultural resources is largely individual; the 
control of industry is largely corporate, with 
a vast number of stockholders participating 
in the ownership and in the income. The 
stock is widely held, belonging to investors 
at home and also in foreign lands. When 
a war breaks out and it is known that large 
quantities of food and other commodities will 
be needed, markets hit the ceiling the first 
day. Under the commodity exchange law 
now in effect, only a maximum advance or 
decline is permitted in 1 day. But whether 
under a limit, as now, or without one, as 
formerly, commodities usually advance rap- 
idly at the beginning of a war. On the other 
hand, the stock market always falls at the 
beginning. ‘The reason is as stated—psycho- 
logical; the explanation is this: Capital is 
always timid. Investors are fearful that 
their securities will decline in value. They 
cread to take a loss. It is a time, to them, 
when the only thing of value, it seems, is 
money itself. Also at such a time the for- 
eign investor sells in order to secure exchange 
with which to purchase the commodities 
which his country will need. Therefore, 
stock markets act unfavorably, securities fall 
sharply in value, and sometimes the ex- 
changes are closed. Note the ever-recurring 
pattern. After the first sharp impact is over 
and people have had an opportunity to ap- 
praise things fully and adjust their emotional 
equilibrium, they realize that people do not 
eat much more in time of war than in times 
of peace, and that agriculture is susceptible 
of rather prompt expansion. So the specu- 
lative fever wanes promptly, commodity 
prices return to normal, and a little later 
usually decline. And securities which sharp- 
ly decline at the beginning, on account of 
sharp liquidation, find, fairly promptly, 
ready buyers looking for bargains, who know 
the large part industry plays in war, espe- 
cially modern wars. Then the pendulum or 
market ticker swings or fluctuates back and 
forth. Finally a decline sets in because some 
investors cannot be so patient as to wait 
until actual war material production starts. 
So at the beginning of most wars, as was 
the case in this war, there is a period of 
depression, lasting from a year to 18 months. 

World War No. 2 started September 3, 1939. 
There was a sharp advance in the prices of a 
few commodities, such as sugar and lard, 
but those advances lasted only a month or 
two; thereafter, and until May of 1941, busi- 
ness was not active, and prices remained fairly 
stationary and, on the average, at low levels. 
Stock market prices reacted from the first 
set-back and then settled into a decline which 
has continued down to the present time. 
What will happen to the market quotations of 
the big industrial leaders when they get into 


full swing in the production of war ma- 
terial remains to be seen. It is generally he- 
lieved, however, that because of the very 


heavy tax rates now in effect, and the prom- 
ised increases in the coming measure, security 
prices will fail to maintain the pattern here- 
tofore designed. 

So much for this first phase of war—the 
short depression. Thereafter, the second 
phase is entered. Tremendous industrial ac- 
tivity develops. The Government votes mil- 
lions and billions, as in the present conflict, 
for the purchase of all kinds of war material. 


' 


And, as wars now are so preponderantly me- 
chanical, the cost of supplying armies and 
navies witb all the mechanical weapons de- 
vised is tremendous. Such weapons call for 
vast quantities of steel, iron, aluminum, and 
other basic materials. The making of these 
materials requires a vast amount of labor. 
Nothing can be done in an orderly manner; 
there is much haste and confusion. The only 
thought is to hurry up and win the war. 
The result of the appropriation and distribu- 
tion of the vast sums often is inflation. 
Agricultural prices advance because of ac- 
celerated demand, wages in all lines rise 
sharply because of the competition for labor, 
industry for civilian production usually com- 
petes with the Government for basic materi- 
als, and a spiral of advancing costs and ad- 
vancing prices develops. This inflation is 
pleasant to take, and all kinds of excesses are 
indulged in. This generally goes on for the 
duration. Finally the war ends. And even 
though we are on the winning side, the subse- 
quent adverse effects are catastrophic. There 
was a depression in 1848, after the Mexican 
War; a very serious depression in 1865 and 
1866, after the Civil War, followed by a sec- 
ondary post-war depression lasting from 1874 
to 1879; and finally the sharpest and most 
precipitous decline in all history in 1921 and 
most of 1922, after World War I. The losses 
sustained by the country during these post- 
war depressions and the burden of debt piled 
up have always been infinitely greater than 
the material gains of the war boom. Para- 
doxically, then, the net result of war is e 
terrific loss. 


I have pointed out that there was a flurry 
for a month or so at the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. Thereafter, and until about May 
1941, there was little, if any, increase in busi- 
ness activity. It was a period of almost hope- 
less argument in Congress over three funda- 
mental issues. it seems to the writer that 
no greater proof of the operation of our demo- 
cratic system was ever displayed in this coun- 
try than the long debates and exhaustive 
consideration of the three measures which 
were finally enacted into laws. First, there 
was the proposed amendment of the Neutral- 
ity Act. The debate on this lasted for about 
3 months, although the administration had 
the votes to push it through quickly at any 
time. Second, there was the lend-lease pro- 
gram, which appropriated over $7,000,000,- 
000 for the aid of those countries fight- 
ing Germany and Italy. This did not take so 
long to pass. We seemed, finally, to be will- 
ing to provide means with which Great Brit- 


ain and others still free could the better 
fight the menace to the world. It was finally 
passed almost unanimously. But when it 


came down to actually raising an army for 
our own defense, the debate continued for 
months. We recognized the danger to the 
world and naturally to ourselves when we 
voted funds with which the other countries 
could fight. But when the administration 
asked Congress to raise an army so we could 


do a little fighting ourselves, the argument 
was on, and it seethed for months ‘he ques- 
tion could have been brought to a vote and 
carried months before it actually was decided, 
had the administration desired to force the 
issue. But everyone in and out of Congress 


Was permitted to argue, as the weary months 


dragged by. Finally, the conscription law was 


passed with certain amendments which were 
dangerous for the country. But it provided 
for an army and the machinery was put in 


motion. Priceless months were lost in debate, 
but our democratic system prevailed. It was 
still stoutly maintained that this was not our 


war, that we were in no danger, and that none 
of “our boys” should ever fight away from 
home. Then came Pearl Harbor and finally a 


united nation, except for the fifth columnists 
and German-paid sympathizers in our midst. 


How clear the issue is today, how menacing 
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the danger. And to those who urged caution 
or playing safe it is so regrettable that proper 
steps were not taken long ago. But democra- 
cy held sway, the isolationists had their say, 
and to a large extent we went about our easy, 
comfortable ways until the conflagration crept 
up almost to our doorstep. Whether 
blaze can now be quenched remains to be 
seen. It is blazing at white heat in ever- 
widening circles. No one can feel safe. 

Just as this is the most terriffic war in all 
histcry, so it promises to cause the most s 


the 


ous dislocations of business and the mos 
serious effect on activities—professional, oc- 
cupational, and personal, of all time. The 
effect is already seen and soon will gain tre- 
mendous momentum. 

The dislocations referred to are due to two 


primary causes. First, the production for war 
requires such quantities of material and such 
a vast amount of labor that material and 
labor for the production of civilian goods are 
largely unavailable. Second, the cost of all 
this huge governmental outlay must be paid 
through taxation and through borrowings 
from the citizens, which in turn must be paid 
back later by additional taxes. The result 

a curtailment in purchasing power during the 
war and after the war. 

Some materials used for war purposes art 
unlimited in quantity. But many materials 
and many kinds of labor are not. Therefore 
there will be a shortage of materials and labor 
for the production of civilian goods. The 
shortage in labor is increased also by reason of 
the large number of young men drafted and 
to be inducted into military service. It 
now calculated by the best authorities that 
the military and war-goods production effort 
will take half the manpower and more than 
half of the raw materials of the Nation. The 
other half cannot possibly produce and dis- 
tribute the full normal requirements of the 


1s 


civilian population. Therefore there will be 
extreme shortages in goods. Therefore, also, 
there will be less goods to sell, less goods to 


transport, less goods to consume 
The net result of all this, as the writer 
views it, is about as follows: 
The five to seven million men in military 


Service are quite largely eliminated as an 
economic factor because of their nonproduc- 
tive activity and relatively small wages re- 
ceived. The 20,000,000 to be engaged in wa 
materials production will earn tremendou 
amounts in the aggregate, but will have 
limited opportunity to buy goods with thes: 
earnings. The balance of the earning popu- 
lation consists of agriculturists and the re 
of the civilian population. The agricultur- 
ists will probably earn a much larger sun 
than normally. They will pay larger taxe 
but will have larger amounts left with which 
to buy manufactured goods. These good 
as stated before, will be arce becau 
scarcity of raw materials and scarcity of 
manufacturing facilitie The “rest of thi 
Civilian population” referred to, will as faz 
as possible produce and distribute the ds 
for their own requirements, for the require- 
ments of the agriculturists, and for the re- 


quirements of the 20,000,000 engaged in war- 


goods production. New worke! principall 
women, will be recruited and trained 

this service. But, when it is realize 
normally, it requires all of those engage 
war and war production now, and nearly 

of the balance, to produce the goods which 
both of these groups normally consume t 
is easily understood why half of that num- 
ber cannot possibly produce the ds tl 
are normally required. On top of all th 
when it is realized that much of the ma- 
terial used in the manufacture of goods for 
civilian use is not obtainable at all, because 
it is commandeered for military purpose 
and when many other material ire avail- 
able only in limited quantities or rationed 
quantities, then it easily can be seen why 
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there will be severe shortages in consumer 
goods. 

What will be the result on business or on 
our economic life, of all this dislocation? 
it would seem to be about as follows: 

The war-goods-production industries will 
earn vastsums However, under the present 
tax laws and those to be enacted, they will 
retain less in their surpluses than formerly. 
For instance, the huge United States Steel 
Corporation paid Federal taxes of $85,000,000 
in 1940, leaving $102,000,000 in net earnings. 
For 1941 they will pay Federal taxes of 
€180,000,000 and retain only one hundred 
andtwelve millions net. Thus,their taxes 
increased $95,000,000 but their net earn- 
ings increased only $10,000,000. And un- 
der the proposed new law they will earn 
much less net than was earned in 1940. 
Therefore, as far as the war-goods-pro- 
duction manufacturers are concerned, the 
net result will be negative. The wage 
earners in these industries will earn 
vastly more than normally, will pay some 
more taxes, and because personal spending 
will be curtailed, they will be able to save 
more money. They will be strongly urged to 
buy Government securities. The agricultur- 
ist will be affected quite similarly to the wage 
earner and probably will save his money in 
the same way. The manufacturer of goods 
for civilian use will produce much less goods 
than formerly, by reason of shortage of raw 
materials and shortage of labor. But, as 
only about one-half the number will be en- 
gaged in this activity each will be quite fully 
and profitably occupied. However, these per- 
sons also will pay much higher taxes and in 
the end will be no better off, except that they 
will be in position to continue in their 
established businesses after the war. The 
real casualty of the dislocation, it seems to 
the writer, is the distributor of civilian goods. 
His services cannot be transformed to activi- 
ties connected with war-goods production. 
Bv reason of the vast decrease in the quantity 
of civilian goods available, the transporters, 
the wholesalers, and the retailers of such 
goods will be very adversely affected. Ap- 
proximately only half the usual quantity of 
goods will be transported or sold. 

So, as we see it, this is the general situation: 
Wage earners Gain 
War-goods manufacturers .. No loss; no gain 
Agriculturists._....... Gain 
Civilian-goods producers ... No loss; no gain 
Distributors and allied 

services 


Net loss 
The Government has enacted laws to make 
the war effort effective. It has enacted laws, 
attempt to soften the shocks, the 
terrible im of the effects of war on the 
civilian population. First and foremost the 
Government having whatever it 
prosecute the war, namely, men and 
money and materials. Thus the draft, the 
heavy taxe the control of all war or other 
The Government also attempts 
cost of materials for war ang 
for consumer use, by price 
It is a very difficult thing 
effort is commended by all 
d unselfish people. The manu- 
acturer ever aims to keep prices down and 
succeeds. The processor likewise strives al- 
ways to produce and prepare food supplies at 
possible cost. The distributor like- 
loes everything his ingenuity can devise 
the cost of transferring goods from 
r to the consumer. The 
two factors—manufacturers 
—exemplify the competitive 
The net result is bene- 
there are elements in 
takenly, have a dif- 
iwriculturist and the 


’ + 
aiso ) 


insists on 


needs tc 


» ak hit 


oughtful ar 


ance, but the history of our economic system 
proves conclusively that high prices for farm 
products are not an unmixed blessing, and 
that high dollar wages for labor are not neces- 
sarily a high real wage, but quite often the 
very opposite. So the price control legisla- 
tion is commendable, though peculiarly it 
has little control over the two elements which 
now most need control, namely, labor and 
agriculture. This situation exemplifies one 
of the weaknesses of our democratic system. 

A brief reference to the practical steps 
taken to control supplies for war purposes as 
well as efforts to control prices will perhaps 
be of interest. 

All are familiar with some steps the Gov- 
ernment has taken. The War Production 
Board has authority to appropriate to its 
use any materials it needs. The Office of 
Price Administration exercises authority over 
prices, within the limits permitted by the 
farm bloc and labor bloc of Congress. The 
War Production Board started off by ap- 
propriating most of the base metals. Alum- 
inum was taken over entirely. Steel was 
placed on an allocation basis. Priorities were 
established which provided the order in which 
steel products were to be allocated. As war 
production increases, the amount allocated 
for civilian use declines. ‘Today, for instance, 
nails and bale ties may be secured on a basis 
of 100 percent of the 1940 purchases, not 
1941. Allotment is made, however, on a quar- 
terly basis and depends, also, on whether the 
mill the distributor usually buys from can 
turnish the material. Barbed wire or other 
fencing is on a basis of 70 percent of 1940 pur- 
chases with the same restrictions regarding 
supplies. Sheet metal and roofing are, the- 
oretically, on a 70 percent basis, but actually 
none is now available. Pipe is available up 
to 70 percent of 1940. Production of tires is 
cut 80 to 90 percent, with amazing restrictions 
as to sale. In the appliance line, domestic 
refrigerators are out, with stocks on hand 
frozen. Washing machines ure curtailed 
sharply. Gas ranges are out fifty percent. 
Ammunition and firearms are restricted 
sharply. Gas ranges are but 50 percent. 
Manila rope is out, sisal uncertain. We esti- 
mate now that we shall be able to secure 
less than 50 percent of our purchases of 
hardware items last year. In groceries the 
rules change from day to day. Sugar, first, 
is on a basis of 80 percent of the sales of 
1941. That left, the policing job to the 
wholesaler. New regulations are coming out 
which will give the consumer, on stamp 
certificates, 8 ounces of sugar per person per 
week. These certificates are turned in to 
the retailer, who turns them over to the 
wholesaler, who, in turn, delivers them to the 
refiner. The plan for eating-houses is yet to 
be worked out. In canned goods, some items 
are limited to 75 percent of the 1940 pack. 
Others are not restricted. But certain sized 
cans are now prohibited, to save tin. Dry 
pack vegetables, such as beans, may be canned 
no more. That kind of food must be pre- 
pared now by the good housewife. Of in- 
terest, I am sure, is canned dog food, which 
now is completely out. In this connection 
it is amazing to know that more tin has 
been used in the past in canning dog food 
than has been used in canning tomatoes 
or corn. Soups, such as Campbell’s, will be 
limited to three varieties 

This brief recital shows some restrictions. 
There are many more. The mail of a bus- 
inessman is flooded with new orders and 
new interpretations. Price ceilings are also 
set and there will be more, but unless wages 
or raw materials advance there will be little 
need of much price control, because the com- 
petitive system is still in vogue. 

Yes, indeed, the repercussions of this war, 
like the war itself, are the greatest of all 
time. As pointed out, various segments of 
the population will be affected quite differ- 
ently during the war. But in the end all 


suffer, For the after-effects of War are Cata- 
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clysmic. However, if I correctly appraise the 
temper of the American people, we are pre- 
pared to take the bitter with the less bitter, 
to do anything and everything required with- 
out whimpering, to make any and all sacrifices 
for the Nation, and to die, if need be, that 
“this Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


Address to the Grand Army of the 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Indianapolis, where the first national en- 
campment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic was held in 1866, was host to 
the seventy-sixth national encampment 
last week. 

Three score and ten veterans, ranging 
in age from 93 to 106, were in attendance, 
the survivors of an organization which 
at its peak numbered 409,489. 

Mark R. Gray, of Indianapolis, a mas- 
ter of ceremonies par excellence, was the 
director-general of the arrangements for 
the encampment, and presided at a great 
campfire held in English’s Opera House 
on the night of Wednesday, September 
16. The theater was packed, every foot 
of standing space being occupied. The 
Marine Band furnished the music. Gen, 
Frank T. Hines; administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, was an honored guest. 
Sentiment was combined with humor in 
the talks made by the veterans of the 
war which ended 77 years ago and all 
were warm in their praise of the hospi- 
tality of the Hoosier capital, which has a 
record of having entertained six national 
encampments of the Grand Army, 

It was my privilege to deliver an ad- 
dress of welcome to the veterans on that 
occasion. My address was as follows: 


Mr. Gray, commander in chief, and mem- 
bers of the Grand Army, ladies, and gentle- 
men, it is a trait of human nature that when 
we approach the evening of life our minds 
revert reverently and longingly to the place 
of our birth, around which cluster the hal- 
lowed memories of childhood. It is fit and 
proper that the little group of revered mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic whom 
we have with us tonight should return to 
Indianapolis tc hold their seventy-sixth na- 
tional encampment, for it was in this city 
that the Grand Army of the Republic was 
cradled. And it is altogether appropriate 
that we who are rooted in the soil of Indiana 
should assemble here tonight in loving hom- 
age to greet these few remaining Saviors of 
the Union and to lay our garlands at their 
feet. There are times when the tongue can- 
not speak the language of the heart, and if 
our words on this occasion seem weak and 
impotent to express the love that is in our 
hearts, we want these illustrious visitors to 
know that we are proud of our guests and that 
we deeply appreciate the honor they have 
bestowed upon us by their coming. 

When the tattered and bedraggled veterans 
of the Union Army, tired and footsore but 
inexpressibly happy, marched down Penn- 


! sylvania Avenue in Washington in the grand 











review Of May 23 and 24, 1865, their eyes fell 
on a strip of canvas extending the entire 
length of the Capitol Building, inscribed with 
the legend: “The only national debt we can 
never pay is the debt we owe the victorious 
Union soldiers.” 

It is in that spirit that we salute you to- 
night—heroes of the Grand Army! 

If we Hoosiers have to admit that the 
Grand Army of the Republic was not born in 
Illinois we nevertheless can lay proud claim 
to the fact that it received its swaddling 
clothes right here in the city of Indianapolis. 
Its first national encampment was held here 
76 years ago, starting on November 20, 1866. 
Between its first and its last, the one now in 
progress, four other national encampments 
have been held in Indianapolis—the fifteenth, 
June 15 and 16, 1881; the twenty~-seventh, 
September 6 and 7, 1893; the fifty-fourth, 
September 19 to 25, 1920, and the fifty-fifth, 
September 25 to 29, 1921. In playing host six 
times to the Grand Army, Indianapolis has 
become indelibly interwoven in the annals 
of this great and historic organization. 

The privilege I have of attending the pres- 
ent encampment and of sitting at the feet 
of these men who fought that America might 
live, gives me a tremendous thrill personally, 
because it brings precious memories to my 
mind. Forty-nine years ago this month I 
did my first major job of newspaper report- 
ing when I covered the twenty-seventh na- 
tional encampment of the Grand Army in 
this city for the Indianapolis Sun. 

I had been raised on a farm in eastern In- 
diana in a heavily forested section when the 
wilderness was still more a fact than a mem- 
ory, and the year before the encampment 
I had come to the State capital greener than 
the grass of my native Fayette County hills, 
but fired with a boyish spirit of adventure and 
an ambition to enter newspaper work A 
year’s experience in the rough and tumble of 
newspaper reporting had equipped me, in the 
opinion of my superiors, with a degree of 
proficiency sufficient to enable me to tackle 
this big assignment. 

I had very competent assistance from a 
bright and exceedingly capable young man 
who was publicity director for the encamp- 
ment. That young man was William For- 
tune, who died recently full of years and 
honors. Col. Eli Lilly, the founder of Eli 
Lilly & Co., known and honored throughout 
the Nation, was the director general of the 
vast and highly systematized organization 
that was created to entertain the veterans. 

That memorable Grand Army reunion of 
half a century ago is still vividly vignetted 
on my memory. At that time the Grand 
Army had 897,223 members and more than 
100,000 attended the encampment. Indian- 
apolis then had a population of only 105,436, 
so it is not difficult to imagine the conges- 
tion in our streets and the approaches to the 
tented reservations set apart as living quar- 
ters for the visitors. On one day 42 special 
trains arrived at the union station loaded to 
the guards with veterans and members of the 
auxiliary, and regular trains were run in two 
sections of 10 and 12 cars each. The sol- 
diers’ monument was dazzlingly illuminated. 
Stand pipes 50 feet high had been erected on 
the State Capitol grounds, from the tops of 
which flared flames of natural gas, advertis- 
ing an Indiana product that has long since 
disappeared. In an enormous night meeting 
at Tomlinson Hall Benjamin Harrison wel- 
comed the boys in blue and Commander in 
Chief A. G. Weissert responded in a speech in 
which he said with much feeling: 

“We recognize that Indianapolis is in thor- 
ough accord with this organization. We no- 
tice it in the decorations. We notice it in the 
hospitality of its citizens. They showed it 
during that great war from 1861 to 1865. In- 
diana was the soldiers’ friend then. It has 
always been the soldiers’ friend, and tonight 
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we have this grand demonstration proving 
that it continues to be the soldiers’ friend.” 

May we not tonight lay to our hearts the 
soothing unction that the words spoken in 
this city by the commander in chief nearly 50 
years ago still ring true—that Indiana is still 
the soldiers’ friend? 

In that great reunion of the long ago I 
mingled with the veterans in their daylight 
hours and attended their campfires at night 
and listened to a thousand thrilling stories of 
danger and valor as they lived over and over 
again their harrowing experiences on the bat- 
tlefields, and I wrote reams and reams of 
newspaper copy with a lead pencil, the type- 
writer not having yet made its appearance. I 
had never imagined there were so many bands 
in the world as were represented at that en- 
campment. I had never heard anything like 
sO many strains of martial music, nor had I 
ever seen so many gallant men on horseback. 
Automobile transportation was still locked in 
the bosom of the unknown future, and it 
was inspiring to see the great number of 
beautiful horses with expert riders in the 
grand parade, when 22,000 veterans partici- 
pated, led by Gen. James R. Carnahan, the 
grand marshal, on a spirited charger. As 
long as I live that colorful panorama will 
stand out in my recollection. 

The idea that burgeoned forth into the 
Grand Army of the Republic was conceived 
in the brains of two men—one a man of 
science and the other a man of God. Both 
wore the uniform of their country, and they 
were tentmates and comrades on many weary 
marches, including Sherman’s pilgrimage to 
the sea. These men were Dr. B. F. Stephen- 
son and Rev. W. J. Rutledge, the former a 
major and the latter a chaplain, both of the 
Fourteenth Illinois Infantry. Dr. Stephen- 
son is described as an unusual character, very 
much of an idealist, who gazed far into the 
future and dreamed dreams of the brother- 
hood of men. It was in February 1864, when 
they were tramping with Sherman, that the 
doctor unfolded his idea of a national broth- 
erhood of soldiers to the chaplain, who caught 
the doctor’s vision and was completely capti- 
vated by it. The basic idea was that it was 
to be an organization founded on the close 
camaraderie that exists among veterans who 
have fought and suffered together. The 
motif of the organization as conceived by 
these two veterans was perhaps best expressed 
by a poem that had a wide circulation about 
that time among the boys in blue: 


“There are bonds of all sorts in this world 
of ours, 
Fetters of friendship and ties of flowers, 
And true lovers’ knots, I ween; 
The boy and the girl are bound by a kiss, 
But there is never a bond, old friend, like 
this: 
We have drunk from the same canteen.” 


Most of the dreams of the Illinois doctor 
may have been visionary, but here was one 
that turned out to be a reality. He lived to 
see the campfires of the Grand Army burning 
from ocean to ocean. The fraternal note he 
struck swelled into a glorious anthem. The 
brotherhood he founded grew and flourished 
until it attained a peak membership of 
409,489 in 1880. The name which the doctor 
adopted for his organization was suggested 
by Napoleon’s “Grand Army of France,” so 
changed as to make it adaptable to our 
Republic 

The call for the first national encampment 
designated Indianapolis as the meeting place. 
It was sent out in general orders No. 13 from 
Springfield, Ill., by Dr. Stephenson, as provi- 
sional commander in chief, on October 31, 
1866, and the 20th day of the month follow- 
ing was set as the date for convening. 

Indianapolis at the time of the first na- 
tional encampment was a city of fewer than 
45,000 inhabitants and auditoriums available 
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for such a gathering were few. It was de- 
cided to hold the first national encampment 
in Morrison’s Opera Hall which stood at the 
northeast corner of Maryland and Meridian 
Streets, a few squares from where we are at 
at the present time. The owner was William 
H. Morrison, @ prominent businessman of In- 
dianapolis. This building had a short shrift. 
A few years later or, to be exact, on January 
17, 1870, John B. Gough was lecturing to a 
packed house when the building caught fire. 
A cool-headed preacher in the audience as- 
sumed the task of evacuating the premises 

ithout creating a panic. The lecturer saw 
his audience melting away but he could not 
divine the cause. When the hall was nearly 
deserted he was told that the building was 
on fire. Fire-fighting facilities in those days 
were crude and ineffectual. The building 
was destroyed with a loss of $250,000. A 
bronze tablet now marks the spot as the place 
where the first encampment of the Grand 
Army was held. 

Ten States and the District of Columbia 
were represented at this first encampment, the 
States being Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, 
Kentucky, and Indiana. The battle flags of 
Indiana regiments were gorgeously displayed 
on the stage. A dramatic highlight was the 
unheralded appearance of Oliver P. Morton, 
the war Governor of Indiana, at the evening 
session. The audience went wild. In re- 
sponding to a tremendous ovation Governor 
Morton said that the Army had saved the 
Nation, and the result of the struggle had 
shown it to be “the grandest Army of any 
nation in the world.” 

“The gratitude of the Government is due 
to the men who saved it, and that gratitude 
will grow stronger and stronger as the years 
increase,” the Governor said 

Thus was launched the Grand Army of the 
Republic, an organization which from this 
small beginning became so potent, so shot 
full of fraternalism, catholicity, and patri- 
otic enterprise that I think it can truthfully 
be said it, more than anything else, brought 
about the final step in our national unifi- 
cation. 

Perhaps there never was a war so difficult 
for men to enter. The foes in the conflict 
were men who spoke the same language, be- 
lieved in the same principles of honor, pro- 
fessed the same religion, and often were chil- 
Gren of the same mother. Grant, the leader 
of the Grand Army, set the pace for the 
conciliation when with magnificent magna- 
nimity he told the southern soldiers at Ap- 
pomattox that they might take their horses 
home with them, as they “would need them 
for the spring plowing.” Today North and 
South are united in the perfect union which 
Lincoln longed for, but which he did not live 
to see. 


re 
rée- 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead 


History will record that the cause for which 
these men fought from 1861 to 1865 was not 
an evanescent and temporary phase but it 
marked a real dedication of 
of the Nation to the noblest 


the services 


obiectiv anv 


nation could ever conceive—the cause of 
human freedom. In the 74 years of national 
existence from 1787 until 1861 liberty and 
the rights of man were dry and musty theme 


for academicians to pore over, for there were 


no developments in those years to demon- 
strate the resiliency and dependability of our 
Government to meet the test of guaranteeing 
liberty and the protection of human rights to 


tnose under our flag. Democracy lay dor- 
mant throughcut al! those years 

Then came the crisis over slavery and it 
immediately brought the test 


crash of a million thunderbu! 
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an interventionist’s war; it is our war; 
humanity’s war. 
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women of all faiths to a realization of their 
belief in God and their dedication to His will 
for themselves and for their world. I doubt 
if there is any problem—social, political, and 
conomic—that would not melt before the 
fire of such a spiritual awakening.” 

Writing to Dr. W. A. Shullenberger, of In- 
dianapolis, a few weeks ago, the President re- 
peated the same thought in these striking 
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dream, a dream which, pray God, may some- 
time find fulfillment, a dream that when 
we get on the other side of this awful agony 
we may discover our new world, the world our 
Blessed Saviour envisioned and for which He 
gave His life; a world of peace, sweet peace, 
permanent peace, with its unshakable and 


everlasting foundation, the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 

The Grand Army of the Republic has taken 
on a new name—the Grand Army of the 
World! Once again, tramp, tramp, tramp 
the boys are marching! The principles of 
freedom and sacred regard for human rights 
for which they stood are the same principles 
for which we are fighting on world-wide 
fronts in 1942. We have heard the clarion 
tones of the trumpet call to service in this 
war to save freedom and civilization. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free! 





Views of the Agricultural Committee of 
the House 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Agricultural Committee 
of the House met on last Friday for the 
purpose of giving serious consideration 
to the President’s address delivered to 
Congress on the 7th of September in re- 
gard to price-control legislation, and so 
forth. 

I am submitting to the Members of the 
House a statement issued by the commit- 
tee setting forth our views, and I am 
hoping that every Member of Congress 
will give serious and careful thought to 
the contents of this statement. A copy 
of this statement has been submitted to 
the President, Secretary Wickard, Leon 
Henderson, Administrator O. P. A., the 
Speaker of the House, and the floor lead- 
ers of the House. 


The Committee on Agriculture, of the 
House of Representatives, being charged with 
the responsibility of reporting to the Con- 
gress on matters relating to agricultural 
production and the welfare of the producers 
of the Nation, call to the attention of the 
President, the Congress, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Price Administrator, and the 
consumers of the Nation, the following: 

(1) The farmers of our Nation are ready 
and willing to undergo any sacrifice necessary 
to win the war. All they ask is that the 
President carry out the message he delivered 
to the Congress a few months ago, that is, 
that this war be fought and won on an 
equality of sacrifice. 

(2) The farmers ask no more than a fair 
price for the crops produced by their labor. 
With regard to the present law providing a 
ceiling of 110 percent parity prices, it should 
be borne in mind that the minimum is only 
85 percent of parity, and it was felt the 
maximum authorized should be some figure 
above parity, in the hope that in the fluctua- 
tions of the market they would receive an 
average of parity prices. But if the maxi- 
mum is to be 100 percent parity price or 
the highest price at a recent date, which- 








ever is the higher, as stated by the President, 
then surely the farmers should be assured 
that they will receive the maximum price. 

(3) In the calculation of parity prices, it 
is hoped that the President will stand by 
the plain language of his message to the 
Congress on September 7, 1942, namely, that 
parity prices must include all costs of pro- 
duction, including the cost of labor. In 
this connection, attention is called to the 
fact that farm wage rates have gone up more 
than 100 percent since the base period 
(1909-14). During the same period, indus- 
trial wages have increased approximately 300 
percent. 

(4) Returns to the producers always have 
had, and always will have, a direct bearing 
on production. In taking drastic action to 
control inflation, those in authority should 
not overlook the danger of reducing prices 
below the cost of production and thereby 
bring about a critical shortage of the food 
and fiber necessary for our armed forces, our 
civilian population, and allies. Inconsider- 
erate action may soon bring about a condi- 
tion where supply would be much more im- 
portant than cost. 

(5) More considcration should be given to 
the wide difference between the price the 
farmer receives on the farm and the price the 
consumer pays in the market place. 

(6) The present threat of inflation has not 
been brought about by any increase in farm 
prices. Rather it has been retarded by the 
enormous increase in production which the 
farmers have voluntarily brought about. 
Certainly no fair person can believe that the 
farmers, constituting 25 percent of the people 
of this Nation, receiving as cash income less 
than 10 percent of the entire national in- 
come, or $10,500,000,000 of an estimated na- 
tional income of $113,000,000,000, can be 
chargeable with being responsible for, or 
contributing to, inflation. 

(7) It is recognized that the parity prices 
established on some commodities are un- 
fair, do not reflect the cost of production and 
are too low to encourage the necessary pro- 
duction thereof. This is particularly true 
of those commodities now selling above 
parity. In order to maintain production of 
such commodities the highest 1942 prices 
should be supported. 





Rebuke Should Aid War Preparation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from a Demo- 
cratic paper, the Columbia Daily Trib- 
une, published in the heart of “Little 
Dixie,” in Missouri: 

REBUKE SHOULD AID WAR PREPARATION 

Thirty Americans preceded Franklin D 
Roosevelt as President of the United States 
The fact that President Roosevelt is the 
thirty-second chief executive of the Nation is 
due to an interim of 4 years between the first 
and second elections of Grover Cleveland as 
President. To keep the record of the years 
correct, Cleveland’s name is counted twice 
among the names of Presidents. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is the thirty-first individual to 
serve as president of the United States. He is 
the first American to have broken the third 
term quest. In internal affairs he has broken 
more precedents than all his predecessors. 
Today, he faces the most momentous inter- 
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national issues any President ever confronted. 
Aside from Lincoln and Wilson it is perhaps 
true that no other Chief Executive even ap- 
proximated the seriousness of issues brought 


to the President by virtue of his office and his 


| 


! 





| 


responsibilities as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. 

It cannot be denied that in internal affairs 
the President, during his first two te 
sumed many prerogatives over domestic 
problems and that Congress gave him too 
much carte blanche authority against a loud 
protest of the people. The records will show 
that as the United States entered the w: 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor that he de- 
clared “We shall lose none of our social gains” 
because of the war. By this Mr. Roosevelt 
meant that despite participation in the waz 
he intended to continue New Deal policies 

The people of the United States are back- 
ing the President in his foreign policies, and 
they will continue to back him; but the 
people of this Nation want him to recognize, 
as they do, that the winning of the war is the 
paramount issue, not alone for the people of 
America but for the peoples of the world. All 
over the Nation the people have decried the 
dominance of politics in Washington. They 
have petitioned and implored the adjourn- 
ment of politics and asked for war prepara- 
tions which will place the United States in a 
position to take its place as a stimulating 
force and bulwark of strength in offensive 
fighting against an enemy that is winning on 
all fronts, save for an occasional skirmish 
victory by the United Nations. The Nation 
wants unity and cooperation of all classifica- 
tions. We must have unity and must 
have cooperation before we can take the of- 
fensive. Politics and bickering among ad- 
ministration heads and also among labor 
leaders must cease. 

Political meddling with State 


Tf 


we 


rights has 


previously resulted disastrously for Mr 
Roosevelt but it remained for his own State— 
New York—to give him a rebuke which 


should prove convincing. Whom the people 
of New York choose to elect as their Governor 
is of no concern to the residents of other 


States and certainly, in times like these, when 
the Nation faces a life-and-death struggle, it 
should not concern the President of the 
United States, in whom the people have 


placed an implicit trust to win a 
survival. 
President Roosevelt asked for 


war for their 


what he got 


in the New York election There was no 
occasion for him to attempt to name the 
Democratic nominee of that State for Govy- 


y the results 


s knew 


ernor, as was obviously proven b 


of the convention. The Democr who 





they wanted to be their Governor, or did 
they resent the interference of the President? 
The President is getting little or no sympathy 
for the defeat of his candidate either edi- 
torially or from individual Democrats 
throughout the Nation, but he getting 
plenty of criticism for not turning all his 
energies to the winning of the war Nov 
that the President’s candidate has been de- 


feated, there is no reason why ; 
recognize the winning of the war as the pri- 
mary issue in the United States. 


he cannot 





Roosevelt War Power Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1942 


Tuesday, September 22 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michiga 


Alls 


Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include th 
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following article by George 
Brown from the Detroit Times of Sep- 
tember 14, 1942: 


EVELT WAR POWER UNLIMITED—DEMOCRATS 
IN CONGRESS BLAMED FOR CRISIS 
By Geo. Rothwell Brown) 
icton, September 14.—The Demo- 
es of the Senate and House 
lly responsible for the crisis 
between the Congress of the 
ind the Executive power. 
velt is able to go to the Ameri- 
ia a radio broadcast, to tell 
and to serve notice upon the 
ress—that if the legislative branch of 
vernment does not act as he tells them 
by a specified date, he will proceed to 
» a statute, it because the Demo- 
controlling the Congress 
Presidency to the formi- 
w occupies. 
was permitted by Congress, 
of the 50 destroyers to Great 
go, to set aside a statute 
ohibited him from doing 
statute he, him- 


expre 
very thing 
had signed 
When the President took that action, the 
untr Was not at war Moreover,.at the 
this transfer, in September 1940, the 
not even operating under a full 
eme cy, which Mr Roosevelt 


in a radio addres until 


country was in a state of 
1al emergency,” whatever that 
t, which the President pro- 
n September 8, 1939 
the President’s powers 
onstitution, and in his capacity as 
are enormous, and 
) laws enacted as long 
by the compilation of 
national emergency, 
ite, at the request of 
r 4, 1939, by the then Attor- 
ik Murphy, since elevated to 


inherent in 


it may use, in 
n Chief, are vir- 
ldness of the 
rosecution of 


Union to 


Attorney 
mere enu- 
ges of printed 
nted by Con- 
res in 


Rothwell | 


sweep aside any statute that he deems detri- 
mental to the winning of the war, is essential 
to victory, it should have the courage of its 
convictions and state the case more frankly. 

It should adopt a resolution of abdication 
and surrender the whole conduct of the Gov- 
ernment to the President for the duration. 

Happily, there is a way in which the Con- 
gress can redeem itself and save the Con- 
stitution. 

It can meet the President’s wishes with re- 
gard to parity prices, and at the same time 
couple with that a mandatory ceiling on 
wages. 

Congress has a magnificent oportunity to 
meet the reasonable position which the Pres- 
ident has taken, to prevent inflation. 

If it can now muster the wisdom and the 
courage, it can solve its issue in a way credit- 
able to all concerned and meeting the ap- 
proval of the American people. 


Parity of Sacrifice 


REMARKS 


E 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much misunderstanding in the East con- 
cerning the farmers of the West and 
South. One would think, to read the 
eastern press, that the farmers were out 
to get the very last cent out of their 
products regardless of the well-being of 
the rest of the population. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The farmers 
of my section of the country merely want 
a square deal and nothing more. They 
will support our soldiers to their last acre 
of ground—the old men and the olc 
women will work in the fields as best 
they can, while their sons are in the 
battle line. 

The farmers of the West want to know 
that there will be a parity of sacrifice. 
That is the parity in which they are just 
now concerned. That parity should af- 
fect all wherever they work or toil. It 
was a mistake for Congress to set up an 
arbitrary standard of 10 percent above 
parity. It was considered then that 
should the farmers’ price for his prced- 
ucts be on a parity with what he bought 
that it would not be long before the price 
of goods he purchased would go on up 
and the 10 percent was supposed to take 
care of that raise. But the whole thing 
was psychologically wrong, for it at once 
created the impression that farmers were 
determined to make a clear-cut 10 per- 
cent above anyone else, whit f course, 
never occurred. 

When the 1943 ag 
tions bill was before Congress n 
farm-organization leaders insisted t 
cheap feed and more agricultural cre 
to low-income farmers wel 
because farm production 
high enough. The National 
Union, through its president, 
Patton, and its legi 
M. W. Thatcher, tock the opposite 
They were sustained in the end by 
Congress, by the 
shortages of foods and fibers now 


the country. 


ricultural aj 


unnecessary 
was already 

Farmers 
James G., 


lative chairman, 
tand. 
this 


President, and by the 


lacing 


It is refreshing to see the farmers’ 
union again come to the front with a 
clear-cut statement to the Congress of 
their position. It is a waste of words to 
condemn the position now taken by M. W. 
Thatcher when it has been proven that 
he and the farmers’ union were 100 per- 
cent right on the last farm row before 
Congress. Anyone who reads his present 
statement will have a hard time convinc- 
ing himself that Thatcher and the farm- 
ers’ union are not right again. 

I am proud of one thing. We are not 
eternally embroiléd in the West with a 
multiplicity of farm organizations claim- 
ing to represent the dirt farmers’ inter- 
ests. The one farm organization we have 
is a live one—the farmers’ union—and 
when that organization takes a stand you 
may be sure it is in the interests of the 
men and women who till the soil. Side- 
walk farmers do not get enthusiastic over 
this organization, but the dirt farmers 
back it and support it with their time and 
money. Parity of sacrifice is the slogan 
of the farmers’ union and should be the 
slogan for all the people and businesses 
of the United States. Thatcher says this 
is the key to putting this country onto a 
basis for total war. He said: 

The National Farmers’ Union stands with 
labor in full support of the President on the 
three great issues now under consideration 
by the Congress: 

1. The immediate stabilization 
prices, wages, and salaries, and profits to 
business, with parity of sacrifice placed on 
every group in the Nation. 

2. The immediate inclusion in the tax bill 
of the President’s specific requests to Con- 
gress in his April 27 and September 7 mes- 
sages. If the full seven-point program to 
stop inflation is not to falter and fail, taxes 
must be placed on those able to pay. Stall- 
ing and shifting the burden must stop. 

3. The assignment of drastic wartime pow- 
ers to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment so that this Nation may proceed to 
maximum production in agriculture as well 
as other businesses. Every businessman 
knows and every thoughtful person knows 
that responsibility and authority go togethe! 
Until we give the President authority t 
match his responsibility for winning the wai 
we will keep on losing it 

The Marines on the Solomon Islands are 
not debating the fine points of parity. Farm- 
ers are entitled to parity and no more. The 
position taken by the President has been our 
position for fully a year. We asked the 
Congr and repeatedly since to give us 

ization at equitable le 

board,” of all commodity prices, service 

z rent, wages, and 
already written in every 
country at war showed more than a year ag 
that such controls and in- 
evitable 

We stood and stand f 
culture and no more others try to 
explain any formula which asks for more at 
this time. We have n xpl ng to do 

Prominent farm ! 
than July were fighting the release of Govern- 
ment-owned grain for feeding and loans 
more small farmers, using the argument that 
we already had ample production, now rais 
the threat of lowered farm prcduction in at 
tempting to secure further benefits 
themselves. The holleri1 * 10, 20, 30 per- 
cent more than parity is the voice of the 10 
percent of farmers operating big commercial 
farms who harvest more 50 percent of 
the total agricultural 

The Nation is moving t lanpower crisis 
without adequate machinery to 
meet it Neither in industry nor agriculture 

be met primarily 


of farm 


ess then 


“clear acros 


profits, interest, 
The history 


were necessary 


parity for agri- 


leaders who no longer ago 
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by the payment of higher wages. This will 
soon be apparent. The Executive should 
have power to allocate the supply of farm 
labor and eupplement wages where neces- 
sary. That is the answer to farm leaders 
crying labor shortage. 

Whatever the merit of arguments for re- 
vising the parity formula, we believe it would 
be breaking faith with the Nation, to do so at 
this moment. Moreover, no set of prices, 
however devised, will be sufficient to meet 
our production needs. For the duration we 
must move out of an economy controlled by 
prices into a war-managed economy in which 
the use of manpower and materials and re- 
sources is the test. Higher prices cannot 
direct limited supplies to their most efficient 
use. 

Price relationships artificially established 
by our farm programs cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way of quick action to use our 
land and manpower resources fully for their 
most efficient and necessary yields. Only 
production incentive programs with stabilized 
markets and minimum price protection can 
insure maximum production of all major 
farm commodities. All major crops must be 
placed on the same footing as the so-called 
basic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, peanuts, and rice. We must use our 
land resources for the crops to which they 
are best adapted and thus avoid using such 
land resources blindly for “basic” crops in 
order to cash in on Government subsidy pay- 
ments. This is necessary to get total produc- 
tion from our farmers. 

We have repeatedly asked Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture for such action. 
Now the President has requested it. In the 
immediate future Congress should authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to enlist all major 
crops, counting them into the list of crops 
with minimum price flcors. 

The tragic truth is that agricultural pro- 
duction has not yet been turned loose. We 
have a reservoir of more than 1,000,000 farm 
families who want to produce more but are 
still throttled by either restrictive acreage 
allotments or the lack of adequate Govern- 
ment credit. These family-type farmers have 
the labor power. They must be brought into 
full war production by an enlarged farm- 
security-loan program, by revising acreage 
controls, and, if necessary, by shifting such 
farmers to better farms than they are now 
on. Agriculture can produce much more. 

We have hundreds of thousands of wheat 
farmers with millions of acres of land who 
want to go into increased production but 
can’t because of arbitrary Federal restrictions 
on the handling of their land and the mar- 
keting of their products. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would like to 
meet this problem and knows how. With 
parity prices and the war measures we have 
proposed, the lower two-thirds of farmers will 
have the opportunity to increase their pro- 
duction and their net income. The Nation 
need not be dependent upon the big commer- 
cial farmers who after years of milking the 
Treasury, farming the farmers and sweating 
their farm labor, now seem unable to take 
part in an all-out effort which might jeopard- 
ize their profits 

War conditions require concentrated au- 
thority to change many production practices, 
We shall have to abandon production of less 
useful products. We shall have to abandon 
less useful land, shifting farmers and farm 
labor to lands, crops, and methods that will 
produce our total requirements. We shall 
have to concentrate or break up farm units 
to fit the productive possibilities of these 
farm families. We shall have to require the 
cooperative use of farm machinery and fam- 
ily manpower. Before we win this war, farm- 
ers will be neighbors cooperating as they have 
never done before. 

t costs the unbearable amount of 48 cents 
of the consumer’s food dollar to move our 





products to his table, leaving the farmer only 
62 cents out of each dollar. The President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture must have 
war authority to move in on this wasteful 
take. It is as costly and as vicious in its 
operations as the treasonable selfishness 
shown by big business in the mishandling of 
our rubber supply. The public must know 
this. An alert war Congress would maintain 
constant investigations to ferret out these 
bottlenecks and police all production and dis- 
tribution, including farm products. 


To place agriculture on an all-out war basis 
and to act vigorously to increase our farm 
production, Congress must give the green 
light to the Secretary of Agriculture with full 
power and authority to make rapid and proper 
use of every acre of land, every farm machine, 
every cooperative farm family, every necessary 
dollar of credit, together with control of 
storage and processing facilities for farm 
products. 

Stabilization of farm prices at parity is 
only the beginning of wisdom. Let’s do that 
quickly and then put ourselves on a total war 
basis. The sooner we start, the sooner we 
win. 





Taxing the Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
from the Washington Star of Sunday, 
September 20, 1942, entitled “Taxing the 
Soldiers.” It refers particularly to the 
so-called Rum! plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAXING THE SOLDIERS 


The announcement that married men with 
dependents probably will have to be drafted 
in large numbers next year adds a great 
deal of force to the arguments which have 
been advanced in favor of the Rum! plan 
to place the Federal income tax on a pay- 
aS-you-go basis. 

If the expectation that from 10,000,000 
to 13,000,000 men ultimately will be placed 
in military service is realized, it seems in- 
evitable that several million of them wiil 
have to come from the lists of family men— 
those who will feel the economic effects of 
induction most severely. Under existing law, 
their income-tax payments could be deferred, 
but they would be expected to pay the full 
amount within 6 months after 
leased from the service. And if they should 
be killed in action, their estates still would 
be liable for the tax. 

These consequences of the present tax 
system obviously are undesirable and in- 
jurious to morale. It is bad enough to keep 
civilians, whose earning power remains more 
or less stable, in perpetual debt to the Gov- 
ernment, but it is much worse to cut off a 
man’s earning power by drafting him for 
military service and still hold him liable for 
an income tax debt that he cannot pay by 
reason of the Government’s action. 

If there were no alternative, Of course, 
this situation would have to be tolerated. 
But when it could be corrected by adoption 
of some adequate pay-as-you-go plan, with 


being re- 
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probable benefit rather than harm to the 
Treasury’s revenue position, it seems 
strange that there should be any opposi- 
ticn to the taking of remedial action. After 


all, it was the Government and not the tax- 
payer that hit upon the unhappy and un- 
economic device of paying the tax on last 
year’s income out of this year’s earnings. 
When the current tax bill reaches the Sen- 
ate floor, it is to be hoped that an earnest 
effort will be made to secure adoption of the 
Rumi plan or some similar method of rec- 
tifying the income tax deficiencies, which 
were undesirable in peacetime and which 
will become thoroughly intolerable when 
tied up with the tremendous burden im- 
posed by a wartime tax bill. 





Address of Hon. James M. Tunnell, of 
Delaware, Before the Delaware State 
Democratic Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. TUNNELL] on September 1 before 
the Democratic State convention at 
Dover, Del. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The duty of watching and guarding Ameri- 
can institutions is one that rests upon all our 
citizens. It has been said that vigilance is 
the price of liberty. This is true to a much 
greater extent than most of us realize—danger 
lies in unconstitutional acts, laws that in- 
fringe upon the rights of citizens and the 
manipulation of corrupt political machines 
which dominate legislative affairs. All of 
these have a tendency to remind citizens of 
their duty to keep alive freedom, the right < 
self-government which we have inherited. 
In Delaware, conditions are changing so rap 
idiy that one is inclined to wonder if we 
are losing our self-government entirely. Is 
this the fault of our citizenry, or is this a 
result of the tendency of the times? For 
more than 40 years the debauchery of elec- 


> 


tions in Delaware has been outstanding 
Those who assist in its debauchery have 
learned to apologize for its practice. Fr 

1894 to the present time, there has seldom 


been an election, the result of which was 


not largely influenced, if not entirely deter- 
mined, by corrupt practices. It is our cus- 
tom to speak of the corrupt political ma- 
chines of the great cities such as Philadel 
phia and New York. Delaware has a more 
corrupt Republican machine than any of 
them. However, in large cities only a small 
proportion of the electors are identified with 
a political organization. In a State such a 


ours, a very large percentage cf our citizens 
are identified with political activity. A lar 
percentage of the voters of Delaware vy 

In fact a very much larger yportion of the 
citizens of Delaware vote as a result of 
bribery. When such a motive is the reason 
for voting, appeals to patriotism or better | 
ing conditions have little or » effect 
Many years ago lI was il med by a leader 
the United Stat 


pr 


in es Seni 
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st corrupt State politically 
vernment has its sources 
elections, its prosecuting 
and its courts. The very foundation 
democratic form of government is 
based on honest elections. Rank partisan- 
ship sometimes causes us to lose sight of the 
sanctity of the ballot. In an investigation of 
the Presidential, Vice Presidential and sena- 
torial election campaign of 1940 a special 
committee of the Senate found that $85,000 
was contributed to the Republican State com- 
amounts of $1,000 or more. The 
investigators, on page 119 of their report, 
found that the Republican State committee 
had expended $104,245 in the campaign of 
1940. Statements from other sources indi- 
cate that the Republicans of Delaware spent 
at least $200,000 in the election of 1940. 
se expenditures could not have been made 
timately. No one who was present in the 
or had the slightest connection 
the campaign doubts the tremendous 
raudulent expenditures during that cam- 
by the Republicans of Delaware. It 
bec the Democrats and inde- 
voters of the State went to the polls 
numbers that the purchased votes 
by the Republican Party could not overcome 
voters. Approximately 15,000 
more votes were cast in 1940 by the electors 
Delaware than were cast in 1936. The 
grand-jury investigation and the investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice into the 
election of Delaware showed the price of votes 
from $1 for Senators and Representatives to 
whole ticket. The names of these 
ibutors and the amounts of their con- 
itters now of public record. 
have received letters from some of the 
to this tremendous campaign 
was used for corrupt purposes 
leading for a higher income tax on the 
yorer citizens of Delaware. In these let- 
the request is made that the éxemption 
me taxes be lowered so that more 
poor will be compelled to pay taxes 
r, the outright purchase of votes is 
of the abuses of elections in Dela- 
The Republican Party, aided by the 
ratic Party, succeeded in gain- 
ity in both houses of the 
It w learned in the 
igation into Delaware elec- 
than $8,000 pushed 
of a door in Wilmington 
lection. The donee of this 
professed not to know 
are informed that the donor 
: himself known to the investi- 
People who are putting out money 
timate purposes do not pass bundles 
f through doors without letting 
it be known who is contributing the money, 
f 1 purpose it is contributed 
ave been done with this and 
amounts in the Dela- 
1940, there can be no ques- 
passed bundles of 
one door in Wil- 
amounts in other 
hat it was the 
pushed such 
of d that 
rruptly, illegally, and 
$8.000 amounts 
the Republican Finance Com- 
we hey additional 
unknown d nors to 
f Delaware? 
an Gov- 
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boxes in Wilmington before honest voters 
began to vote. In other words, the honest 
citizens of Delaware must overcome at least 
5,000 fraudulent votes of repeaters, dead per- 
sons, and others voted by those who seek to 
take from the people of Delaware the right 
of self-government. There is no possible way 
to remove fraudulent names from the lists 
in New Castle County. The time for removal 
of such names is too short. The costs to the 
Democratic Party for contesting fraudulent 
votes are prohibitive. These costs in them- 
selves would probably for the fraudulent 
voters registered in the city of Wilmington 
alone amount to a deposit or guaranty of at 
least $50,000 in each campaign, and the time 
for investigation by the resident judge of 
New Castle County is so limited that the list 
cannot be purged. What went with the spe- 
cial session of the legislature that the Gov- 
ernor was to call in order to purify the elec- 
tion law? What went with the gesture that 
corrupt voting in Delaware would be stopped 
through positive action of the Republican 
organization? Did anybody ever believe that 
this gesture was made for any other purpose 
than to pacify those in Delaware who be- 
lieved that there should be some reform legis- 
lation passed by the same legislature and 
approved by the same Governor who had 
made possible the spreading of the corrupt 
Wilmington system to the rest of the State by 
the legislature of 1941 in Delaware? The 
attorney general announced that this system 
was the result of Democratic and Republican 
legislation, and this was in view of the fact 
that the Republicans had the Governor and 
both houses of the legislature at the time the 
last attempt was made to prevent the people 
of Delaware from even electing their inspec- 
tors at elections in this State. 

This high-handed piece of legislation leg- 
islating out of office those who were elected 
to conduct the elections in Delaware is not 
intended to damage Democrats alone. This 
legislation makes it possible to prevent the 
voters of the State from having any voice in 
their government. The people of this State 
should at this election select for the State 
senate men who will stop this corrupt and 
criminal tendency toward the elimination of 
self-government in Delaware. Our Republi- 
can friends seem to be in high glee that while 
the investigation by the grand jury in Wil- 
mington did find the sources of the funds 
that were spread through the State, and did 
find the way in which money was illegally 
used, that it was not traced from the givers 
to those who fraudulently and corruptly ac- 
cepted it. Ican only remind those interested 
that this investigation may not be over, and 
that the statute of limitations has not yet 
run against many of the illegal acts which 
caused the preposterous offer to be made that 
the influence of certain politicians would be 
used to have a special session of the legisla- 
ture called, and better election laws passed, if 
the investigation into the fraudulent elec- 
tion of 1940 should cease. The investigation 
in Washington showed that those persons 
who furnished excessive quantities of money 
to the Republican State finance committee 
in the last election were people of otherwise 
law-abiding tendencies. These otherwise 
good citizens of the State simply turned over 
to a corrupt political machine ir funds, 
and apparently asked no questions as to what 
was to be done with the money. The prose- 
cuting officers of this State apparently made 
no effort to prevent the prostitution of the 
ballot, nor to improve election conditions. 
The office of the attorney general has been 
too busy arresting and attempting to convict 
first-degree murder innocent 
Kent and Sussex Counties 
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ware, he attends an institution managed and 
directed by appointees of the court. Ap- 
pointments of the school commissioners in 
some counties are drifting to the partisan 
extreme. The appointing power is permitted 
to determine who are Democrats and who 
are Republicans. In some instances in Sus- 
sex County there are no real Democrats recog- 
nized in the appointments as school com- 
missioners. These appointees are becom- 
ing more and more partisan, and in some 
districts the Democratic Party has no rep- 
resentation on the school board. When you 
have a trial in the courts of Delaware, the 
trial is had not alone before the judges, but 
before jurors selected by jury commissioners 
appointed by the judges. A person con- 
victed and paroled is placed in the custody 
and under the care of a probation officer ap- 
pointed by the judges. If in unfortunate 
circumstances, one is sent to the Welfare 
Home at Smyrna, he goes to an institution 
managed by appointees of a judge. In Sus- 
sex County, the powers of the levy court 
were by the last legislature removed from the 
levy court which had controlled the affairs 
of the county for more than 100 years, and 
placed in trustees appointed by the judges 
These trustees are spending large sums of 
money with practically no audit. There re- 
mains little for the Republican organization 
in Delaware to do, except to change the con- 
stitution permitting either the court or the 
Governor to appoint the few remaining State 
and county officers. If we should have the 
Governor to appoint the judges which he 
now does, and the judges to appoint the Gov- 
ernor, there would be little necessity for the 
expense of holding elections and contributing 
large campaign funds. 

These steps would undoubtedly have been 
taken by the last legislature had the consti- 
tution not stood in the way. Self-government 
in Delaware is dead, a thing of the past. A 
government by appointees of either the 
judges or the Governor has succeeded the old 
form of democratic government in this State. 
Another purpose which should be kept in 
mind is that the members of the State senate, 
who stooped to the position of refusing to 
confirm competent appointees of Governor 
McMullen as justices of the peace should be 
more carefully selected this time. No person 
should be elected to the State senate who 
does not pledge himself to refuse to vote for 
confirmation of any appointee of the next 
Governor of Delaware to the bench of Dela- 
ware, unless that appointee shall agree to use 
his influence to stop the appointment of all 
sorts of petty officers by the judges rather than 
by election of the people. The present Gov- 
ernor, nor the next Governor, whatever his 
party label, must not be permitted to estab- 
lish a political judiciary in Delaware. A cor- 
rupt political machine must not be permitted 
to prostitute the bench to its uses. The State 
highway commission was changed by the Re- 
publican legislature because the Democrats 
controlled it The Levy Court of Sussex 
County was practically abolished because a 
majority of that levy court was Democratic. 
ts functions were turned over to appointees 
of the judges resident in Sussex County. In 
the three counties the Republican organiza- 
tion has so juggled the levy court, its mem- 
bership, and its powers, that we have three 
different kinds and methods of elections of 
members of the levy courts and terms of of- 
fices in the three counties Each change 
made has a partisan purpose. Through all 
of these changes the corrupt political organi- 
zation dominating this State seeks to hide 
behind judicial robes by placing upon the 
judges extra-judicial powers and duties 
appointment in conflict with the theory of 
democratic government Let Delawareans 
aweken to the drift of the times. Let Dela- 
Wwareans awaken to the fact that they have 
lost control of their government. While we 
are fighting Hitlerism in Europe, let us fight 
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totalitarianism in Delaware. But if condi- 
tions in Delaware require the attention and 
study of State affairs, the national situation 
requires an equal amount of attention. 

Vigilance is just as necessary today as it 
has been at any period of the preparation for 
the great struggle. The conviction of those 
who have allied themselves with the enemies 
of the United States shows the widespread 
effort of our enemies to place in America 
those who are disloyal to the American gov- 
ernment. It is important that Axis agents in 
America should be placed in such position 
that they can no longer do damage to our 
country. It must not be forgotten that the 
United States now has in the F. B. I. the 
greatest detective agency the nation has ever 
had. This agency is a protection to the loyal 
and a threat to the disloyal. 

Americans were naturally isolationists. 
Our ancestors came to America to worship 
God as they pleased. They desired to govern 
themselves as they deemed advisable. They 
left the over-governed and over-taxed eastern 
continent and settled in the wilderness of 
America to rear their children and live their 
lives of peace and freedom from oppression. 
As each settler defended his cabin, his confi- 
dence in his ability to live separate and apart 
from civilized government increased. Our 
ancestors desired not alone to get away from 
the peace-time hardships of Europe. They 
desired to get away from the war difficulties 
of European nations. George Washington in 
his Farewell Address stressed the wisdom of 
keeping ourselves aloof from European alli- 
ances. European wars had left their marks on 
North American civilization. 

When our Government was finally formed 
of the Thirteen Colonies along the Atlantic 
coast, there was a great reluctance to sur- 
render any of the sovereignty of the Colonies 
to a central government. They had known 
the hardships of a centralized government. 
They had tasted the fruits of a free land. 
Separated as they were by great distances, 
with only slow-moving methods of communi- 
cation, the position and attitude of the Amer- 
ican people was an isolated one. However, 
the change in governmental conditions has 
been rapid and great. From a few colonies 
along the Atlantic coast with a sparse popu- 
lation, with no real defense possible, with 
no real convenient or quick methods of 
transportation, we have grown to a nation 
that crosses the western continent from east 


to west. The Gulf of Mexico and the Great 
Lakes wash our southern and northern 
boundaries. Expansion to the eastward was 


stopped by the Atlantic Ocean, and to the 
westward by the Pacific. Instead of a weak 
government with which the Nation began 
its career as a separate people, our Govern- 
ment became one of the strongest on the face 
of the earth. Our population instead of 
being numbered as a few millions became one 
of the large nations. Our knowledge of 
government and our interest in government 
began to affect the whole world. The demo- 
cratic form of government as initiated on 
the western continent became the model for 
the people of all lands. China, with its un- 
developed population, became a_ republic. 
France, the ancient home of monarchy, be- 
came a republic. The thrones of the great 
monarchs of the world not only tottered, but 
tumbled as democracy in America justified 
itself. The development of people had 
reached the point where they could be trusted 
with a voice in their Government. To a very 
great extent the American Government was 
an experiment. President Lincoln realized 
that and referred to it in his Gettysburg 
speech. He realized that the United. States 
was to determine whether this democracy or 
any other democracy formed upon a like 
theory could continue to exist on the face of 
the earth. In Napoleon's effort to dominate 
the world, there was not the temptation to 
overrun America that there now is. Our 


Civil War answered the question as to 
whether or not a democracy could defend 
itself from difficulties within. 

Our great natural resources which had 
been stored on the surface of the earth in 
its mines and its fertile soil was not only an 
inducement to the settlement of America, 
but a reward to those who attempted its set- 
tlement. For more than a century the dem- 
ocratic idea of government spread and pros- 
pered. Monarchs and others who attempted 
to dominate the world watched the devel- 
opment of the democratic idea with jealous 
eyes, and the first World War was fought in 
an attempt to prove that democracy could 
not continue to exist in the world. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson believed that if that 
war could be successfully concluded and its 
results guarded, that that war would end 
wars. If civilization is to continue to exist 
on the face of the earth, the ideas of Wood- 
row Wilson must be revived. In one form 
or another, the League of Nations and its 
covenants must be revived. Woodrow Wil- 
son saw that peace without this guaranty 
would not be permanent. The short-sighted, 
the partisan, the jealous saw only in the 
successful conclusion of the first World War 
an opportunity to gain partisan advantage 
in the United States. The 15 men who 
blocked all attempts at making peace per- 
manent fastened on America the isolation- 
ism, the burden and blame for bringing 
about the present World War. I have no 
doubt that many of these men were con- 
scientious in their beliefs. They believed 
that America could continue to live its own 
and separate isolated existence. These men 
with a narrow vision saw only a successful 


conclusion of a world war, and believed 
that there need never be another one in 
which America should participate. These 


men did not realize that Kaiser Wilhelm was 
not the last who would subscribe to totali- 
tarian ideas. These men believed that the 
struggle in which we had participated was 
one for world trade, for the spread of colo- 
nies, for the glorification of nations, for 
patriotic acclaim of national difficulties. 
Woodrow Wilson saw the conflict in its true 


light. He pointed out the way to avoid a 
repetition 
Partisanship, jealousy, and _ stupidity 


blocked the great efforts of Woodrow Wilson 
at the Peace Conference at Versailles. Had 
the Congress of the United States contained 
10 men of the vision, foresight and patriotism 
of Woodrow Wilson, the present World War 
need not have been waged. The 15 irrec- 
oncilables won a partisan victory, and came 
near losing a world’s civilization. For 9 
years those partisan victories continued while 
men lived in a fool’s paradise of false pros- 
perity. President Hoover envisioned even 
after the false prosperity had faded a re- 


turn of artificial joy. He saw every one 
happy, he saw food plentiful, he saw two 
cars in every garage. He should not be 


blamed for his absolute failure to measure 
up to the conditions which surrounded him. 


His party had failed him, and he failed the 


Nation. His Nation failed the world. His 
party had no remedy. For 40 year Re- 
publican organization had no methods, had 
no remedy for financial crashes, except to 
raise the tariff. There came a time when 
this remedy was entirely ineffective. Thirty- 
seven nations ceased to trade with the 


United States except as they were compelled 


to do so in certain limited fields. 
isfaction grew in the world against the United 
States and its policies, the Republican ad- 
ministration failed to prepare the country 
for another world struggle. Never did a na- 
tion drift toward the cataracts of misfortune 
with greater satisfaction than did the Amer- 
ican people between the years of 1919 and 
1929. Our government under Republican 
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They permitted our Navy to sink into insig- 
nificance. They would bave no war because 
they would not be prepared for such a war. 
In 1921, the United States Navy consisted of 
approximately 443 combat ships. In 12 years 
under Republican domination, the Navy 
actually grew smaller, and in 1933 consisted 
of 372 combat ships. 

Our Army during the same period actually 
grew smaller, but the greatest weakening of 
all was the weakening of the morale of the 
American people. Our people were taught 
that the Atlantic Ocean could not be crossed 
by a hostile enemy. I have been in the Sen- 
ate less than 2 years. Yet I heard those argu- 
ments advanced after I was sworn in as a 
Senator. In 1932, when Franklin Roosevelt 
became President of the United States, there 
had been an actual loss in tonnage in our 
Navy of more than a million tons, and in 
ships and those under contract there was a 
decrease of 126 combat ships and almost a 
million tons in tonnage. The Republican 
Party not only did not foresee the present 
war; they did not prepare for any war, and 
they tried to prevent the Nation from being 
prepared. Even after the war itself was in 
progress in Europe, each step of the Federal 
Government looking toward the protection 
of the Nation was fought by a majority of 
the Republicans in Congress. Senator Taft, 
Charles Lindbergh, Senator Nye, and many 
others attracted attention by the bitterness 
with which they fought the preparation of 
the United States for the coming conflict. 
These men who tried to prevent America from 
being prepared for war now ask the Ameri- 
can people to change their leadership in the 
great struggle. President Roosevelt was in- 
augurated at a time of national domestic de- 
spair. Millions of people were out of work. 
The total income of the Wnited States in 1932 
was less than $40,000,000,000. In 1941, the 
income was more than $94,000,000,000. In 9 
years the income of the United States has in- 
creased two and one-third times. This in- 
crease has been distributed among all classes 
of people. ; 

In 1932 the income of the farmer was ap- 


proximately two and one-third billions of 
dollars. In 1941 his income w more 
than $7,000,000,000. In 1932 manufacturing 
had an income of slightly more than 


six billions of dollars. In 1941 manufac- 
turing had an income of more than twenty- 
seven billions. Every line of business and 
American activity has shown the beneficent 
influence of this national administratior 
The Department of Agriculture of the United 
States is now suggesting to the vari 
States the amount of a particular cro 
it should produce. Farmers, t 
live in Delaware, know that there never was 
a time when farmers were more prosperous 
than they today. The Department of 
Agriculture tells us that the poultry busins 

in Delaware amounts to mors than 
$25,000,000 per year. Are jy rmer? 
Do you desire to return to the conc of 
1932 in the United States? Labor } been 
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ysperous as never before. 
friends have attempted to arouse the N 
against labor. We have been t ] 
President is favoring first agrict 
labor, and then almost any r 
There are perhaps 10,000,0( 
union members throughout 
Those antagonistic to sor 
desparately to use the war situati as an 
excuse for wiping out the benefits to labo! 
by Democratic legislation during the la 9 
years. I speak particularly of the 40-hour 
week limitation which the wage-and-hov 
law puts on straight time onl) We were 





told that the 40-hour week 
war effort. 

In the United States tl 
against a person working 40 hours hours, 
100 hours, or the full 168 hours per week if 
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his health and strength permit him to do 
60. There is a provision in the law that for 
time over 40 hours the worker shall be en- 
itied to receive time-and-half time in pay. 
Instead of lessening the war effort, this pro- 
vision has increased it. The employee is more 
anxious to work, and the employer is more 
find more employees who will 
work the extra hours on straight time, rather 
than the extra time basis. This provision 
is beneficial to the employer because it 
him money. It is beneficial to the 
laborer because more men are thus employed. 
In war industries it has been found that 80.3 
percent of the aircraft plants are working 
120 hx or more per week, 64.2 percent of 
the aircraft plants are working 140 hours 
or more per week, and 37.4 percent of all 
aireraft plants are working 160 hours or more 
per wee Figures could be quoted indefi- 
iitely showing that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act has not prevented extensive overtime 
wherever and whenever such overtime is 
needed. Glenn L. Martin, famous builder of 
bombers, states, “The 40-hour week will not 
hamper the aircraft-industries production. 
The only difference between the 40-hour week 
and the 56-hour week is the amount of pay.” 
Do ycu desire to return to the conditions 
iacing the American laborer under the last 
Republican administration? Are you a 
banker? I remind you that the banks were 
all closed at the end of the last Republican 
inistration. Under the Democratic ad- 
old age is protected as never 
Youth is protected in a manner not 
thought possible 15 years ago. Unemploy- 
ment provided against. The Government 
of the United States has realized that man 
is to a very great extent his brother’s keeper. 
Do the American people desire to go back to 
the unprotected bank deposits, to the un- 
protected labor standards, to the unprotected 
social-security standards, to the period when 
there was no rural electrification? 
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The American Negro has been recognized 
by the Democratic Party as he never has by 
the Republican Party which he followed 
faithfully and so long. The only Member of 
Congress of the colored race is a Democrat 
Chicago Delaware representatives in 
Congress were fortunate in being able to 
procure for D allocation of 
$1,000,000 to be used for the construction of 
Federal hous yr { Negroes in Delaware. 
This allocz I made in July 1941 The 
funds were t be used under the direction 
of a Delaware State organization Many 
months passed before this was used, and only 
as the campaign approaches in Delaware has 

mn determined to use this fund The 

yvare Negro will have constructed for him 

t of a national Democratic ad- 
$1,000,000 worth of Federal 
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manitarian laws of the present administra- 
tion? Why does not the Republican Party 
particularize and tell us when and where and 
in what respect it will wipe out the advance 
made by the Democratic Party in the last 9 
years? These affairs which the Republicans 
did not even promise to reform in 1940 are 
now condemned wholly, but the war measures 
of the Federal Government are endorsed. 

In the coming election, the American 
people cannot entirely forget the effect on 
the war situation of an apparent repudiation 
of the President. What would be the effect 
on America today if it should suddenly be 
announced that the German people had 
repudiated Hitler, or that the Italian people 
had repudiated Mussolini. This would 
cause great rejoicing in America. The re- 
pudiation of the President at the November 
election by the election of those known to 
be critical of his every move would result in 
the encouragement of the Axis Powers, the 
lengthening of the war, the death of more 
American boys, and the expenditure of more 
American money. America cannot afford for 
its own sake to let the President down. The 
American people cannot afford to let America 
down, and mere lip service to the war situa- 
tion by those bitterly hostile to the President 
will scarcely meet the situation. America 
is now producing materials of war faster 
than any nation ever did produce such ma- 
terials. It is building an army from the 
best blood of the greatest nation on earth. 
It is building airplanes more rapidly than 
the Axis Powers believed possible. It is 
building tanks in a way that is astonishing 
America. America will win this war. 

Americans now realize that we have a 
world duty to perform. They realize that 
when this war is ended, America can no 
longer hide its light under a bushel. We can 
no longer refuse to take out responsibility 
in world affairs until war threatening our 
very existence hreaks out on the continent 
of Europe. American democracies must join 
with the other democracies of the world and 
assure the world of a continuation of demo- 
cratic government. The citizens of the 
United States have never been nearer united 
than they are today upon the proposition 
that the American flag shall continue to float 
as an emblem of freedom in a larger sense 
than ever before. We have come to realize 
that freedom cannot remain in America alone, 
but that in the great struggle between the 
forces of democracy and the forces of totali- 
tarianism, there is no room for compromise. 
The world cannot remain partially under 
the domination of the totalitarians and 
partially under the control of the democracies, 
Such a condition is not consistent with the 
theory of totalitarian governments. They 
must either control or perish. Democracies 
must fight for their existence or perish from 
the earth. This right on the part of Ameri- 
cans becomes a duty to see that the whole 
world gets the benefit of democratic ideas. 
This is necessary because the totalitarian 
powers have determined that democracy 
shall not longer exist on the earth. 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Frank C. Waldrop, from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Sep- 
tember 21, 1942: 
LEARNING A LITTLE? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Attacking pre-Pearl Harbor isolationists 
for having been isolationists has suddenly 
become unpopular among the practical poli- 
ticians. Wonder why? 

Here we have Capt. Victor Hunt Harding, 
executive secretary of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, giving the 
party line as follows: 

“We feel national unity is more important 
at the present time than any political gain 
which might result from such attacks. And 
speaking personally, I doubt that much would 
be gained. There are good men on both 
sides of the aisle (in Congress) and plenty 
of real Americans sitting on the Republican 
side who are trying their best to win the war.” 

Captain Harding is reflecting the judgment 
of the Democrats in Congress who are out to 
win the fall elections and keep the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. But he is just a leetle bit late in get- 
ting on the record. 

The Roosevelt administration’s conduct of 
foreign policy in 1941, beginning with passage 
of Lend-Lease and carrying on through the 
progressive corrosion of the Neutrality Acts, 
was certainly the subject of the greatest polit- 
ical struggle short of civil war this country 
has so far endured. 

How it might have ended if the Japs hadn't 
attacked at Pearl Harbor is one of the un- 
answerable riddles of human history. The 
great majority of the public, if popular polls 
and surveys are any test, wanted to stay out 
of. war. 

But in any case, war came. 

With it, every good American felt the im- 
pulse to close ranks and go after the enemy 
overseas. 

But that wasn't good enough for whoever 
it is that controls the administration's polit- 
ical hatchet men. They weren't satisfied 
just to fight Japs, Germans and Italians. 

They had to keep on swinging at Americans 
who had criticized the administration’s pre- 
war foreign policy. 

A campaign was begun to lay the guilt for 
America’s miserable showing at Pearl Harbor 
upon the above-mentioned critics. These 
critics were at the same time accused of 
having been a miserable, noisy minority, and 
also of having prevented the administration 
from fortifying Guam, a Pacific outpost cap- 
tured by the Japs. 

But in spite of the stunning confusion of 
the issue, the public still grasped the essential 
truth. There had been no proposal before 
Congress to fortify Guam. The President had 
not asked for it. If he had he could have 
got what he wanted at least by as much of 
a vote as he won Lend-Lease. 

Guam was no go as a symbol of the sin- 
ister character of past opposition to past 
policies. The public was tired of the subject 
and eager to get on with the war. 

But the war was not going well. And so 
there followed criticism in Congress of the 
administration’s conduct of the war. 

What else was to be expected? 

Some of the criticism came from men who 
had been pre-Pearl Harbor isolationists. 
Some came from supporters of the Adminis- 
trdtion’s foreign policy. 

But whoever uttered a slight doubt about 
the supreme wisdom of Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, or the vigorous executive ability of 
Secretary of War Stimson, or the even-handed 
judicial disposition of Attorney Gengral Bid- 
dle, immediately had the hatchet men down 
on him. 

Then came the first test runs of the pri- 
mary campaigns to determine nominations 
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for the congressional elections. Isolationism 
was a red hot issue then, all right. 

The hatchet men went to work with a will. 

And they found the American people were, 
by their standards, nothing less than un- 
American. 

You know what the record has been in the 
campaigns to prevent renominations of pre- 
Pearl Harbor isolationists. It needs no elab- 
oration. 

Now, criticizing the way the war is being 
run is a popular pastime. Everybody's doing 
it, and claiming he thought up the idea first. 

But late. Captain Harding is trying to 
absolve the Democratic majority in Congress 
by seeming to forgive the isolationists of 
1941—whom he identifies as Republicans. 





The Japs Drop Bombs From the Air on 
Oregon 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, as re- 
ported in the press, a Japanese airplane 
bomber recently invaded the State of 
Oregon, a portion of which I have the 
honor to represent, and dropped what 
apparently were incendiary bombs over 
the forested area in the southern por- 
tion of the State. On September 9, 
early in the morning, residents near the 
town of Brookings, Oreg., a short dis- 
tance north of the California line, heard 
the roar of the motors of the Japanese 
plane, which they could not see by rea- 
son of the fog prevailing at the time. 
The plane apparently came from the 
ocean and proceeded inland, and forest 
lookouts saw it releasing its incendiary 
bombs into the heavy timber growing in 
that vicinity. There are large stands of 
Port Orford cedar and other valuable 
forest products growing in this area, and 
the Japanese were well aware of these 
facts. Unquestionably it was a design to 
ignite forest fires in this valuable tim- 
bered area of our State and cripple our 
war activities, as the State of Oregon is 
one of the heaviest producers of the 
States of the Union of forest products 
going into war production. 

It may also be true that the attack 
was in the nature of an experimental 
flight preliminary to an all-out attempt 
when the opportunity arises to spread 
forest fires in the whole timbered area 
reaching from Mexico through the 
United States and Canada to Alaska, 
along the Pacific coast. While this at- 
tack was the first one from the air by 
the Japanese in continental United 
States, Oregon previously was bombed 
by a submarine raider of the Japanese in 
the northern portion of the State, and a 
similar attack was made on the Cali- 
fornia coast sometime previous, and a 
like attack from the sea was made on 
the Pacific coastal area along the Ca- 
nadian shoreline of the Pacific. 

The people of Oregon are greatly con- 
cerned over these invasions of our ter- 





ritory by the Japanese and are grim in 
their determination to do everything 
within their power in cooperation with 
the Federal Government to prevent any 
attempted invasion of the coastal area. 
From the outset, those of Us who repre- 
sent Pacific coast areas in the Congress 
have been acting in unison in bringing to 
the attention of our military, naval, and 
air authorities the acute problems exist- 
ing on the Pacific coast by reason of the 
Japanese activities in the whole Pacific 
area. We have urged from the outset 
that every step possible be taken to build 
up our coast defenses to the fullest effi- 
ciency and to provide the necessary air- 
craft and other implements of war to 
deal successfully with any attempted in- 
vasions of this area. Knowing the Jap- 
anese as we do, and knowing their ac- 
tivities in the Pacific waters, in the 
Alaska territory particularly, we are 
convinced that the Japanese have as a 
major activity in their program even- 
tually an all-out attack on this terri- 
tory. 

The remarkable predictions made by 
Gen. Homer Lea over 30 years ago as to 
the aspirations and eventual operations 
of the Japanese in attacking the Pacific 
coastal area of the United States is being 
borne out by the operations of the Jap- 
anese in that area in the present war. 
The Japanese, taking the initiative, have 
secured a toehold in the Aleutians and 
unquestionably, if permitted to remain, 
will extend their operations to Alaska 
and further south on continental United 
States. While it is true that the military 
authorities must determine the course to 
be followed and what action we must 
take in this great emergency, we cannot, 
however, close our eyes to the fact that 
the Japanese are here on our continent 
and are digging in and now are making 
attacks upon continental United States, 
and that we should without delay blast 
them completely out of this territory. 
Many authorities hold that Alaska is the 
key base of operations in a war on the 
Pacific. We should, therefore, leave noth- 
ing undone that will prevent further in- 
roads in this strategic location by the 
Japanese which will permit them to 
strengthen their operations. I urge, Mr. 
Speaker, that action be taken now to dis- 
lodge the Japs from the Aleutians and 
that adequate equipment be provided for 
that purpose and the Japs and their 
Ships, planes, and equipment be blasted 
from our territory. 





An All-Out War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an editorial written by A. Q. Miller, 
Sr., for the Belleville (Kans.) Telescope, 
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issue of Thursday, September 17. This 
editorial expresses the feelings of the cit- 
izens of the midwestern section of our 
country. Our people are wholeheartedly 
behind the war effort and they are insist- 
ing that the administration stop bun- 
gling it and also that our leaders pay less 
attention to politics. Our Nation faces 
the most critical time since Valley Forge. 
Courage will be required to meet the tests 
that confront us, but our citizens may be 
depended on to give their utmost. 

ALLOCATION OF MANPOWER AND WAR EFFORT 

(By A. Q. Miller, Sr.) 

There is no question about the loyalty of 
99 percent of the American people—they are 
sincerely and wholeheartedly behind the war 
effort and want to get the job of licking 
Hitler, Hirohito, and Benito over with in the 
quickest and most approved fashion. They 
want to get the job done promptly, effi- 
ciently, and with as little sacrifice of man- 
power and economic waste as possible. 

Accusations from Washington that people 
on the home front are complacent and not 
conscious of the tremendous task ahead is 
not true. Such statements are made by 
Washington bureaucrats who are trying to 
hide their own incompetence, mistakes, and 
wasteful policies. Constructive criticism by 
people on the home front and by Congress- 
men has resulted in correcting some of the 
mistakes in our war strategy and some of the 
blunders in our domestic policies. There has 
been a wide difference of opinion regarding 
foreign and domestic policies, not only by 
high ranking officials but also by civilian 
leaders—but this is democracy in action. 

One of the newest and most vital ques- 
tions under debate in Washington is the 
proper allocation of manpower in this coun- 
try—the best and most feasible distribution 
of manpower on the war front and on the 
home front in order to maintain a correct 
balance and not slow down the war effort. 
This is no easy job and calls for the best 
brains in our economic and military life. 

In his Labor Day speech President Roose- 
velt made a statement relative to the num- 
ber of United States forces which are now 
engaged on foreign soil in the various the- 
aters of the war, and commentators inter- 
preted the statement as indicating 528,000 as 
the figure. This again raises the serious 
problem of transportation and calls for a 
decision as to which is of major importance— 
the transportation of war materials and sup- 
plies to the Allies or the transportation of 
United States soldiers. Official records show 
that we do not have adequate shipping fa- 
cilities to send abroad sufficient war equip- 
ment and supplies for the Allied Armies in 
Russia, China, Great Britain, Africa, and the 
Pacific. The cry from the Allies is constantly 
going up: “Send us more planes, tanks, and 
equipment and we will do the job.” They 
are not asking for more manpower—that they 
have in abund-nce. 

If we do not have adequate shipping facil- 
ities to send abroad the needed materials and 
supplies to properly equip and support the 
allies in the various theaters of war, and at 
the same time transport millions of American 
troops to the war zones, then it is up to 
those in charge of our war strategy to decide 
which shall have priority. This question like- 
wise embraces the decision of the proper 
allocation of manpower in the United States 
affecting our domestic economy. 

At the present time this country has in- 
ducted into the various branches of the 
armed forces between four and five million 
men, most of whom are now in training in the 
various cantonments and camps of the coun- 
try. If we have been able to only transport 
approximately half a million men to the 
various theaters of war, because of limited 
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Statistics Concerning Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us are headline readers, and probably, 
therefore, entertain many assumptions 
not justified by the precise facts. I be- 
lieve that may be particularly true as to 
the extent of our Nation’s expenditures 
on behalf of its veterans and their de- 
pendents, currently, and as to past years. 
Recently, I observed some rather perti- 
nt st cs concerning these matters 
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It is significant to note that only 
about 1 percent of all Federal appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year will be 
expended for ex-service men and their 
dependents, a percentage, by the way, 
which will almost inevitably undergo an 
increase aS our participation in World 
War II becomes more intensive and more 
extensive, in America’s all-out efforts 
speedily to win World War II, to preserve 
our democratic ideals and freedoms, to 
perpetuate our beloved country, and to 
help to protect the United Nations asso- 
ciated with America in its war against 
wanton aggressors. 

It is significant to remember, I believe, 
that an important factor in our all-out 
war efforts is for America adequately to 
provide for its present defenders, and 
their dependents, as well as for its dis- 
abled defenders and their dependents. 

Less than 9 percent of the veterans of 
World War I receive compensation for 
service-connected disabilities, and 60 
percent of them receive less than $40 per 
month by reason of their partial disabili- 
ties, whereas more than 80 percent of 
them receive less than $60 per month. 

Less than 10 percent of all living World 
War veterans receive any kind of mone- 
tary benefits from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The peak in the number of World War 
I veterans in receipt of compensation— 
350—was passed during the last fiscal 
year, shortly prior to Pearl Harbor, since 
which time an increasing number of 
partially disabled veterans of World War 
I have waived their compensation in their 
determination again to become an active 
participant in World War II, again serv- 
ing some place in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard. 

It is interesting to note that although 
the average age of World War I veterans 
is now about 49 years, there are still 
about 410,000 who are less than 45 years 
of age, whereas only about 1,423,000 have 
passed the age of 50. 

The compilation by Mr 
D. A. V., is as follows: 

4,757,240 served in United States 
orces during World War No, 1 

4,057,101 served in Army, 2,059,629 overseas 

596,073 served in Navy and 104,066 in Marine 
Corps, about 50 percent overseas 

24,234,021 regi the selective draft. 

2,810,296 were inducted after draft selection 

250,240 were discharged from the draft after 
being called 


10,250 Army 


Rice, of the 
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than $20 per month compensation; 46 percent 
less than $30; 60 percent less than $40; 66 
percent less than $50; 81 percent less than 
$60; 91 percent less than $100, and only 8&8 
percent receive compensation of $100 or more, 
an average as to al] of $39.74 per month ($39.71 
a year ago). 

81,306 World War No. 1 veterans receive 
pensions for permanent total non-service- 
connected disabilities of $6 ( men, 
without dependents, in facilities) or $30 per 
month. 

93 World War No, 2 
sions. 

40,801 disabled 
sions averaging 
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sions. 
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rans were receiving 
Spanish-American War veterans 
were receiving pensions (Philippine Insurrec- 
tion and Boxer Rebellion) averaging $57.02 
per month ($55.90 a year ago). 

2,646 emergency (including 8 provisional, 
probationary, and temporary) World War No. 1 
officers were receiving retirement benefits, also 
59 retired Reserve officers (Public, No. 18, sec. 
5, 76th Cong.). 

162,960 World War No 
death claims have been allowed; 94,234 are 
now active, providing pensions for 30,192 
widows, 27,874 children, and 74,376 parents, at 
an average monthly payment of $46.73 per case. 

24,383 deceased World War No. 1 veterans 
who died by reason of some disabiiity other 
than their service-connected disabilities, pro- 
vide pensions for 20,801 dependent widows and 
32,923 children at an average monthly pay- 
ment of $34.89 per case. 

62,774 deceased Spanish-American War vet- 
erans provide pensions for 60,458 widows, 6,686 
children, 273 parents, and 8 others, a total of 
67,425 dependents, 

3,676 deceased Indian war veterans provide 
pensions for 3,634 widows, 72 children, and 10 
others, a total of 3,716 dependents. 

37,714 deceased Civil War veterans provide 
pensions for 35,756 widows, and 2,117 children, 
a total of 37,873 dependents. 

95 widows of Mexican War (1848) veterans 
are receiving pensions. 1 deceased War of 1812 
veteran provides pension for 1 daughter. 

244,537 veterans received hospital treatment 
during the last fiscal year, of whom only 25,374 
were for service-connected disabilities. 

56,103 persons were in hospitals on June 30, 
1942, of whom 13,324 were veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

48,941 World War No. 1 veterans, of whom 
10,503 were service connected, 38,185 nonserv- 
ice connected, and 252 observation cases; 3,946 
were other war veterans; 2,960 disabled Regu- 
lars, 33 Allied veterans, 30 Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and Work Projects Administration 
employees; and 193 miscellaneous. 

34,596 were neuropsychiatric patients, 15,877 
general medical and surgical patients, 5,090 
tubercular patients, and 540 observation and 
non-Veterans’ Administration, not classified. 

26,254 veterans were admitted for domi- 
Ciliary care last fiscal year, 11,506 remaining 
on June 30, 1942, of whom 10.603 were World 
War No. 1 veterans—1i0,035 nonservice con- 
nected 

80,824 beds—62,453 
domiciliary—in 92 V 
facilities. 
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595,780 Government life-insurance policies 
were in force with face value of $2,511,082,- 
727—May 31, 1942. 

1,460,884 national service life-insurance pol- 
icies in force, with face value of $6,683,895,947. 

410,780 World War No. 1 veterans were less 
than 45 years of age—2,136,345 between 45 and 
50, 1,341,911 between 50 and 60, 3,359,414 more 
than 45, 1,423,069 more than 50, 81,153 more 
than 60, and 29,691 more than 65. 

3,970,194 living veterans of World War No. 1 
now constitute about 3.03 percent of the total 
population and about 4.6 percent of total 
adult population of the United States. 


I 


$601,195,088 appropriation to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for year ending June 30, 1943, is 
only about 1 percent of all Federal appropria- 
tions for year. 

$25,262,000,000 has been expended because 
of relief to veterans and their dependents 
since Nation was founded, which, however, is 
only about 10 percent of the grand total of 
all Federal expenditures Of about $253,000,- 
000,000, of which more than 65 percent 
was incurred directly because of prepara- 
tion against or for war, participation in 
war, and to provide for the aftermath of 
war. 


Age and death rate in 1942 
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Compensation for Emergency Service by 
Retired Civil-Service Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter addressed to me by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, September 10, 1942. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
Members of Congress, 
Custer, S. Dak. 

My Dear Mr. Case: I have your letter of 
September 1, 1942, as follows: 

“Is there any statute or regulation which 
prevents a retired civil-service employee re- 
ceiving annuity from working for the Govern- 
ment in an emergency and receiving compen- 
sation thereafter? 

“In the case which brings the question up 
a retired civil-service employee was asked to 
help out as a baker in an Indian boarding 
school. She had been a baker during her 
regular employment. She worked 16 days in 
the emergency when it was not possible for 
them to get anyone else. Subsequently she 
was advised that she could not be paid for 
that work. 

“Under present conditions it will readily be 
seen that other cases involving the same 
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principles are likely to arise. It would seem 
to me that if an annuity had been purchased 
by the contributions of the employee, that 
fact should not constitute a bar to receiving 
pay for the retired employee who is called 
upon to help meet emergency labor situations 
that may develop under war conditions. Men 
and women are going into the service and will 
be going into defense positions on short 
notice. Many times it seems to me the most 
favorable person to whom Government agen- 
cies can turn may be a retired employee 

“Will you kindly advise me whether there 
is some restriction against payment for such 
services at this time, and further, if 60, 
whether legislation or revision of regulations 
is necessary to correct it?’ 

It is assumed that the involved annuitant 
was retired for age as a civilian employee of 
the Indian Service, under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930 (46 Stat. 468). Section 2 of that act con- 
tains a provision as follows: 

“No person separated from the service who 
is receiving an annuity under the provisions 
of section 1 of this act, shall be employed 
again in any position within the purview of 
this act.” 

Also, your attention is invited to section 204 
of the act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 404), pro- 
viding in pertinent part, as follows: 

“On and after July 1, 1932, no person ren- 
dering civilian service in any branch or service 
of the United States Government or the mu- 
nicipal government of the District of Colum- 
bia who shall have reached the retirement 
age prescribed for automatic separation from 
the service, applicable to such person, shall 
be continued in such service, notwithstanding 
any provision of law or regulation to the con- 
trary: Provided, That the President may, by 
executive order, exempt from the provisions 
of this section any person when, in his judg- 
ment, the public interest sorequires: * * *” 
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However, the above-quoted statutes were 
modified by section 2 of the act of January 
24, 1942, Public Law 411, section 2 (b) of 
which reads as follows: 

“(b) No person separated from the service 
who is receiving an annuity under the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this act shall be eligible 
again to appointment to any appointive office 
position, or employment under the United 
States or of the government of the District 
of Columbia unless the appointing authority 
determines that he is possessed of special 
qualifications, in which event payment of his 
annuity shall be terminated during the period 
of his appointment. Any such person whose 
annuity is terminated shall, upon the termi- 
nation of his appointment, have his subse- 
quent annuity rights determined under the 
provisions of law in effect at the time of such 
termination.” 

There is enclosed herewith for your infor- 
mation a copy of my decision of February 24, 
1942 (B-23914, 21 Comp. Gen. 805), wherein 
the above-quoted statutes are discussed 

Under the statutes in force prior to Janu- 
ary 24, 1942 an employee retired for age could 
not be reemployed except upon approval by 
the President. Under the amendatory act 
of January 24, 1942, supra, an employee re- 
tired for age may be reemployed only in the 
event “the appointing authority determines 
that he is possessed of special qualifications.” 
Thus, if an annuitant is determined to pos- 
sess special qualifications and is reemployed, 
the statute provides that “payment of his 
annuity shall be terminated during the period 
of his appointment.” Said amendatory stat- 
ute follows the principle laid down in a long 
line of decisions of this office holding that 
retirement annuity installments and com- 
pensation for Services rendered are not pay- 
able during the same period of time. (10 
Comp. Gen. 309; 13 id. 54; 14 id. 285, 586; 16 
id. 121; decision of Sept. 7, 1942, B-28211.) 

The facts you present do not show 
period during which the retired employee 
was reemployed as baker or that the appoint- 
ing authority in the Department of the In- 
terior determined that she possessed special 
qualifications. If she were employed prior to 
January 24, 1942, the denial of compensation 
was correct. On the other hand, if she were 
reemployed after January 24, 1942, she would 
be entitled to compensation for the 16 days’ 
service as baker only in the event the appoint- 
ing authority in the Department of the In- 
terior determined that she possessed special 
qualifications and gave her an appointment, 
but if that be the fact, she would not be 
entitled to retain her annuity for the period 


the 


she was so reemployed. If, however, she was 
not determined by competent authority to 
possess special qualifications and was not 


asked 





given an appointment but was simply 
to offer her services in an emergency, <ftective 
after January 24, 1942, denial of the payment 
of compensation was correct. See 
3679, Revised Statutes, as amended by the 
act of February 27, 1906 (34 Stat. 49), pro- 
hibiting administrative officers from accept- 
ing voluntary services. It has been held that 
the acceptance of voluntary services in con- 
travention of this statute cannot ‘orm the 
basis of a legal claim against the Government 
(10 Comp. Gen. 248). 

Referring to the last portion of the con- 
cluding paragraph of y: 


ection 


ur letter, it would ap- 


pear that the provisions of the act of J - 
ary 24 1942, supra, relative to the matter of 
reemploying retired personnel, could be in- 


voked to cover emergency situations such as 
those indicated by you and that no further 
legislation in that regard would appear neces- 
sary. 
Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
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Let’s Get the Facts Concerning Farm 


Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF ITH CAROLINA 
3E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 22, 1942 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 

e to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
an editorial carried in a paper in the 

State of Missouri, entitled “Farms May 
Lie Fallow With farm labor leaving 
the farm because of the high wages in 
every other line of work in comparison 
with starvation wages in a great many 
instances on the farm, all because farm- 
ers are unable to pay better wages out 
of the prices they are receiving; with 
thousands of farmers selling their cattle, 
hogs, farm implements, closing shop on 
account of the uncertainty in prices; and 
realizing that there is nothing being done 
about securing for farmers a price for 
that which they produce that would en- 
able them to pay fair wages and continue 
their operations, the item referred to is 
very timely, and I am hoping that the 
Members from the great State of Mis- 
as well as every Other State in the 
will wake up before we find it 

too little.” 
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Mr. Speaker, it appears from a state- 
ment recently made by Secretary Wick- 
ard that people should remain on the 
farm based on patriotism, regardless of 
starvation wages in a great many in- 
stances. I quote from the Secretary’s 
statement: 

If a patriotic appeal for men to stay on the 
farm won’t work, then we will have to make 
some other approach 


I am mighty glad, however, that ap- 
parently he, along with many others 
connected with our war efforts, is begin- 
ning to realize that agriculture is being 
definitely left out of the picture, all of 
which is operating seriously against 
farmers and our war efforts. 


No Party Has a Monopoly on Patriot- 
ism—The New Deal Is the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following speech I 
delivered at a meeting of the Dutchess 
County Republican committee, held at 
the Nelson House, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
on Monday, August 31, 1942: 


The New Deal is the issue in this campaign. 
Let the new dealers squirm and twist, all 
want to and try to change it by claim- 
a monoply on patriotism and American- 
Americans are united on winning the 
at the moment, but 
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New Deal was successful 2 years ago 
in its blitzkrieg for a third term, which was 
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with the loss of their liberties, as has always 
been the case in foreign lands. They have 
witnessed attempted purges of individuals 
and newspapers, and are becoming resentful 
of these un-American tactics and Gestapo 
methods. 

Although 80 percent of the American people 
were in favor of staying out of war until 
prepared and unless attacked, the New Deal 
has instigated a punitive campaign to smear 
and purge all the leading nonintervention- 
ists and those Republicans and Democrats 
who tried to keep us out of war. 

It was not the American people that 
brought on the war, but that which has hap- 
pened is but their predictions turned into 
history. 

I have been informed that Rex Stout, a 
near Communist, if not an actual one, and 
Walter Winchell, that purveyor of hate and 
disunity, invincible in peace and invisible 
in war, attacked me over the radio last night. 
If this type of venomous and false smear 
attacks continue from left-wing New Deal 
sources. I expect the fair-minded voters of 
my district to reelect me by a huge ma- 
jority. Some people are blessed by the 
enemies they make. I could not ask for bet- 
ter ones, politically, than Rex Stout, ultra 
left winger, and Walter Winchell, keyhole 
patriot, new dealer, and warmonger. 

The metropolitan newspapers are always 
saying the farmer is getting too much. The 
fact is that the farmers and dairymen of 
the Hudson River Valley have not been get- 
ting enough. It is sheer nonsense to say 
that the farmers of my district are profiteer- 
ing. I know that is not so. They are not 
receiving a decent return on their invest- 
ments and labor. The big city newspapers 
apparently do not know that the farmer sells 
wholesale and buys retail. The appeal of 
defense wages is attracting many off the 
farms, as the farm income will not permit 
an increase in wages, and the draft is taking 
farmers’ sons between 20 and 44 years of 
age. Our farmers are regimented, taxed right 
and left, but obtain no benefit or increased 
income. It is time the press stopped intol- 
erant and unfair attacks upon the farmers 
who are entitled to receive fair prices for 
their products, and this applies specifically 
to the dairymen of Dutchess, Orange, and 
Putnam Counties 

I am opposed to spending huge sums on 
nondefense projects like the St. Lawrence 
ship canal, which would divert trade from 
our railroads and the port of New York, and 
as a member of the Rules Committee I shall 
cppose it vigorously every time it shows up 
in Congress. The Democratic State plat- 
form actually endorses the St. Lawrence 
canal project 

The New Deal has built a Frankenstein in 
the radical Communistic Labor Party, which 
is now opposing the Democratic candidate 
f Governor. It is also opposing me. I 
ages ith Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
statement that the left wing of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party is Communistic and a 
camoufiage for political Communistic ac- 
tivities 

The New Deal has taken 
Poughkeepsie 
I do not 
will have any effect on the rank and file of 
1] I have always been a friend 
rganized and unorganized. 

supported collective bargaining, the wage 
and hours bill, child labor legislation, and 
have always stood for a square deal and for 
social and industrial justice for all wage 
earners, and maintained a friendly relation 
in Congress with Mr. William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor. I supported 
in Congress a i um wage scale of $100 
per month and urge the same wage scale 
State employees in the hospitals 
and State Dutchess and 
Orange Countie I hope the members of 
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will take the lead in bringing this about. 
It is a matter of simple justice and will bring 
considerable benefit to the merchants of 
Dutchess and Orange Counties. 

As a World War veteran, I was one of the 
leaders in the fight in Congress, to increase 
the pay of our soldiers and sailors from $30 
to $50 per month, and for the allowances 
for their dependents to $50 for wives and 
$12 for the first child and $10 for each addi- 
tional child and $37 for the dependent 
parent. 


Mr. Speaker, if a Republican majority 
is elected to the House of Representatives 
this November I expect to be chairman 
of the Rules Committee, the most power- 
ful committee in either the House or 
Senate, and in a position to stop the mad 
rush to collectivism and communism in 
America, to be helpful to the interests 
of the farmers, wage earners, and busi- 
nessmen of the district, and to help pre- 
serve free American enterprise and safe- 
guard our representative and constitu- 
tional government. My opponent is an 
out and out new dealer, and were he 
elected would be just another “me too” 
Member of Congress on some minor com- 
mittees and without influence on legis- 
lation or in the Congress. 

I anticipate receiving the active sup- 
port of a very large number of Demo- 
crats and anti-new dealers in the No- 
vember election, and to double my major- 
ity of 2 years ago. 

I want my constituents to know that 
Iam no “rubber stamp” Member of Con- 
gress. Ihave only two interests at heart, 
that of my country and the welfare of 
the people of our congressional district. 


A 


Abolition of State Poll Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able argu- 
ment by the attorney general of Virginia 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in opposition to the 
pending bill to abolish State poll taxes. 
Attorney General Staples is also presi- 
dent of the United States Association of 
Attorneys General. 

I have received an estimate from the 
Public Printer that the matter referred 
to will make approximately six and one- 
fourth pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD at a cost of $281.25. 

There being no objection, the State- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The bill would make it unlawful for any 
State or local government, or any election of- 
ficials thereof, to require the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite for any person to 
register or vote at any election for President 
or Vice President, for Presidential electors, or 
for a United States Senator or Member of the 
House of Representatives, 











As the chairman of the subcommittee, Sen- 
ator O’MaHONEY has pointed out, the pro- 
posed legislation is met at the threshold with 
the question whether the Constitution has 
delegated to Congress the power to legislate 
in this field, which has heretofore been con- 
fined exclusively to the States. The question 
is a fundamental one in our dual system of 
government created by the Constitution, and 
it is impossible to exaggerate its importance 
as affecting the continued existence of that 
system. The far-reaching repercussions 
which may be expected to flow from denying 
the States the power over suffrage (which is 
the effect of the proposed bill) were thus 
stated in 1914 by Mr. Chief Justice White, of 
the United States Supreme Court, when, in 
referring to the fourteenth amendment and 
its effect upon this State power, he said: 

“Beyond doubt, the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in a 
general sense the power over suffrage which 
has belonged to those governments from the 
beginning, and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and national authority 
under the Constitution and the organization 
of both Governments rest would be without 
support, and both the authority of the Na- 
tion and the State would fall to the ground. 
In fact, the very command of the amend- 
ment recognizes the possession of the gen- 
eral power by the State, since the amend- 
ment seeks to regulate its exercise as to the 
particular subject with which it deals” 
(Guinn v. United States, 238 U. S. 362, 59 L. 
ed. 1347). 

The chairman has invited discussion of the 
constitutional power of Congress to enact the 
proposed legislation, to which invitation, be- 
cause of the transcending importance of the 
question and its vital effect upon the integ- 
rity and even continued existence of the gov- 
ernments of the States as established by the 
Constitution, the attorney general of Vir- 
ginia has felt it his duty to respond and to 
undertake to maintain the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. The Constitution reserves in the States 
the exclusive power to determine the man- 
ner of choosing its electors to vote for Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States, 
and confers no power whatsoever on Con- 
gress to legislate on this subject. 

2. Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, 
and the seventeenth amendment, reserve 
unto the States the exclusive power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of the electors for 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and this power is in no way modi- 
fied or impaired by the power delegated to 
Congress by article I, section 4, to regulate 
the time, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions 

3. The requirement of the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to vote 
is a “qualification” of an elector within the 
meaning of article I, section 2 of the Con- 


stitution and of the seventeenth amend- 
ment. 
4. Even if the requirement of the pay- 


ment of a poll tax be deemed not to be a 
qualification of electors it is nevertheless a 
proper exercise of the reserved powers of the 
States over suffrage, as well as of the taxing 
powers of the States. 

5. The Constitution protects the right to 
vote of only those who are qualified to vote 
under State statutes. 

6. Whether a State has exercised its con- 
stitutional power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tion of electors in an unconstitutional man- 
ner so as to deprive citizens of rights guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution is a 
judicial question, and is for the courts, not 
the Congress, to determine. 

The foregoing propositions will be discussed 
in the order set cut. 

1. The Constitution reserves in the States 
the exclusive power to determine the manner 
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of choosing its electors to vote for President 
or Vice President of the United States, and 
confers no power whatsoever on Congress to 
legislate on this subject. 

The only provision of the Constitution re- 
lating to the power of appointment of elec- 
tors is contained in Article II, section 1, of 
the Constitution, by which the States re- 
served unto themselves and conferred upon 
their own legislatures plenary power over the 
subject except as to the time of choosing the 
electors. 

The second clause of the section provides 
as follows: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an Office of trust or profit under the United 
States shall be appointed an elector.” 

The fourth clause is as follows: 

“The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States.” 

Nothing can be clearer than the effect of 
these quoted provisions. In drafting and 
adopting the Constitution, the States were 
not conferring powers on themselves, they 
were reserving powers already possessed and 
conferring them upon their own legislatures 
By these provisions the States delegated to 
Congress the power only te determine the 
time of choosing the electors, while they con- 
ferred on their own respective State legisla- 
tures the exclusive power to direct the man- 
ner in which said electors shall be appointed. 
There is no requirement that they shall be 
elected by the people, or, if so elected, what 
qualifications the legislature may prescribe 
for those privileged to vote for them. In 
fact, in the first presidential election, in 5 
of the 11 States which had then ratified the 
Constitution, the appointment of electors was 
made by the State legislatures (McPherson v 
Blacker, 146 U. 8. 1, 36 L. ed. 869, 875). 
In construing the second clause in the cited 
case, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller said: 

“The Constitution does not provide that the 
appointment of electors shall be by popular 
vote, nor that the eiectors shall be voted for 
upon a general ticket, nor that the majority 
of those who exercise the elective franchise 
can alone choose the electors. It recognize 
that the people act through their representa- 
tives in the legislature, and leaves it to the 
legislature exclusively to define the method 
of effecting the object” (36 L. ed. at p. 874) 

And at page 877 of 36 law edition, 
further: 

“In short, the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclusively to 
the States under the Constitution of the 
United States. They are, as remarked by 
Mr. Justice Gray in Re Green, 134 U. S. 377 
379 (33: 951, 952) ‘no more officers or agents 
of the United States than are the membe1 
of the State legislatures when acting 
tors of Federal senators, or the people of the 
States when acting as the electors of Re} 
sentatives in Congress.’ Congress is em- 
powered to determine the time of choc 
the electors and the day on which they 





he said 


is elec- 


to give their votes, which is required to be 
the same day throughout the United State 
but otherwise the power and jurisdiction 
the State is exclusive, with the exception of 
the provisions as to the number of elector 
and the ineligibility of certain persons 
framed that congressional and Federal 


fluence might be excluded.” 
The opinion also quotes with approval (36 





law edition 877) from a report of the Sena 

Privileges and Elections Committee made in 
1874, in which it is stated that “it is no doub 
competent for the legislature to authorize 
the Governor, or the suprems¢ t of the 
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State, or any other agent of its will to ap- 
point these electors.” 

And referring to the provision of the four- 
teenth amendment penalizing the State rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives 
where the right to vote at any election is 
denied or abridged except for crime, the Court 
said further: 

“The first section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment does not refer to the exercise of the 
elective franchise, though the second provides 
that if the right to vote is denied or abridged 
to any male inhabitant of the State having 
1ttained majority and being a citizen of the 
United States, then the basis of representa- 
tion to which each State is entitled in the 
Congress shall be proportionatedly reduced. 
Whenever Presidential electors are appointed 
by popular election, then the right to vote 
cannot be denied or abridged without in- 
voking the penalty, and so of the right to 
vote for Representatives in Congress, the exec- 
utive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the legislature thereof. The 
right to vote intended to be protected refers 
to the right to vote as esablished by the laws 
and constitution of the State. There is no 
color for the contention that under the 
amendments every male inhabitant of the 
State being a citizen of the United States 
has from the time of his majority a right to 
vote for Presidential electors” (36 law edi- 
tion 878) 

The fourteenth amendment applies to State 
officers as well as Federal, and, while it penal- 
izes the States for the exercise of their power 
to deny or abridge the right to vote, it at the 
same time recognizes the existence of that 
power. It certainly does not prohibit its exer- 
The only power conferred on Congress 

to reduce the State’s representation. 

It is therefore, that nowhere does 
the Constitution confer on Congress any 
power to supervise or in any manner inter- 
fere with the State legislatures in directing 
the manner of appointment of a State’s Presi- 
dential electors, or in saying who may vote 
n elections to choose them, if the legislature 
directs that method of appointment and pre- 
scribes who may vote therein. 

, ond proposition will now be 
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tatives, and this power is in no way modi- 
or impaired by the power delegated to 
by article I, section 4, to regulate the 
me, place, and manner of holding elections. 

Article I, section 2, clause 1, provides: 
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electors for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. That power, then, was un- 
doubtedly reserved by each of the several 
States unto itself. This automatically, as a 
matter of law, resulted in vesting in each 
State the power to determine the qualifica- 
tions of electors for its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, because the qualifica- 
tions are fixed by article I, section 2, as the 
same as the electors for the State legislature. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a congressional 
power to prescribe qualifications for electors 
for Senators and Representatives would nec- 
essarily carry with it the power to fix the 
qualifications for voters for the State legis- 
latures, since they must be the same, 

It is a fundamental and universally ac- 
cepted principle governing the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, where the respec- 
tive powers of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments are the subject of inquiry, that the 
States, in creating the Constitution, reserved 
all legislative powers which they did not 
grant to the Congress. If the Constitution 
had merely provided that each State should 
have the right to be represented in Con- 
gress by two Senators and a number of Rep- 
resentatives, without any provision at all as 
to their method of selection, each State 
would have possessed complete power to 
lect its representatives in any manner it 
might see fit. When the Constitution was 
being drafted each State had unlimited 
sovereign powers with respect to the selec- 
tion of any representatives it might send 
anywhere. Since the States already pos- 
sessed this power, it is wholly inaccurate 
to speak of their conferring such power upon 
themselves. The situation was analagous to 
that in which the United States would find 
itself if a constitution of a League of Na- 
tions were being drafted. Would it be neces- 
sary for such a constitution to provide a 
method of selection of our representatives 
in such a league? If the league constitution 
should entitle us to certain representatives, 
the Congress possesses ample power to de- 
termine the method of their selection. It 
need not derive it from the league consti- 
tution. If the league constitution did pro- 
vide a particular method of selection of our 
representatives in the league, it would clearly 
operate as a restriction upon the powers of 
Congress, not as a grant of power 

It is likewise undoubtedly true that ar- 
ticle I, section 2, of our Constitution was not 
a grant but a restriction upon the power of 
the States, in that it prohibited them from 
prescribing different qualifications for elec- 
tors for representatives in Congress than 
for those voting for the most numerous 
branch of their State legislatures. The 
States would clearly have had the right to 
fix different qualifications if the Constitu- 
tion had been silent on the subject 

And the patron of the bill, Senator Peprer, 
in addressing the Senate on August 25, 1942 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, p. 6970), admitted 
that Congress is without power to prescribe 
qualifications of those electors, but contended 
that the Federal Government delegated the 
power to the States. He said: “I did not say 
that Federal Government prescribed the 
qualifications of electors Of 
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holding” such elections Congress may fix suf- 
frage qualifications. Not only is this in the 
teeth of the interpretation placed upon this 
power by the framers of the Constitution, but 
it also runs afoul of the practical construc- 
tion which has been placed upon it by the 
Supreme Court and the courts of the States, 
by the States in amending the Constitution, 
and by Congress itself in submitting such 
amendments to them. 


INTERPRETATION 


Alexander Hamilton, who took a leading 
part in drafting the Constitution and in ex- 
pounding its meaning to the State legisla- 
tures then considering its adoption, empha- 
sized the wisdom of the suffrage provision in 
article I, section 2. The provision, he ex- 
plained, necessitated the placing of the vot- 
ing qualifications in the State constitution 
and removed it from State legislatures, for 
the obvious reason that there could be no 
election for members of a State legislature 
until the State constitution had provided for 
their election and the qualifications of their 
electors. “The provision made by the con- 
vention appears, therefore, to be the best that 
lay within their option,” he said. “It must 
be satisfactory to every State, because it is 
conformable to the standard already estab- 
lished, or which may be established by the 
State itself It will be safe to the United 
States, because being fixed by the State con- 
stitutions, it is not alterable by the State 
governments.” 

Hamilton also said that to have left the 
right of suffrage “open for the occasional 
regulation of the Congress, would have been 
improper.” (The Federalist, No. LII.) 

It is significant that the initial power to 
regulate the “time, place, and manner of 
holding elections” is lodged by article II, 
section 4, in the legislatures of the States. 
But as Hamilton explained, these legisla- 
tures would have no power to prescribe 
qualifications of their electors, because nec- 
eSsarily this must be done by the State con- 
stitution. It follows, then, that the power 
of Congress “to make or alter such regula- 
tions” is necessarily limited to the regulations 
which the State legislature could make; and 
prescribing the qualifications of their own 
electors is not one of them. Article I, sec- 
tion 2, does not purport to vest any power 
at all in the State legislatures. It contem- 
plates that the voting standards shall be fixed 
by the States themselves, in their constitu- 
tions, but the power to reguiate the time, 
place, and manner of holding such elections 
is vested in the State legislatures, and this 
power is paramount to a conflicting State 
constitutional provision to regulate same 
McPherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 1, 36 L. ed at 
p. 874). 

That it was the intention of the States to 
reserve to themselves complete control of 
Suffrage is manifest from cotemporaneous 
discussions of the subject. Objections were 
urged by those opposing the adoption of the 
Constitution that the power conferred on 
Congress of final control over the place of 
holding such an election would enable Con- 
gress to designate places so located that the 
“wealth and well-born as they are cailed”’ 
would dominate the choice of Representa- 
tives. Hamilton pointed out that people of 
that class were not segregated in particular 
localities, and that no such discrimination 
could be successfully practiced. He then 
added this significant statement: 

“The truth is, that there is no method cf 
securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended, but by prescribing qualifications of 
property either for those who may elect, or be 
elected. But this forms no part of the power 
to be conferred upon the National Govern- 
ment. Its authority would be expressly re- 
stricted to the regulation of the times, the 
places, and the manner of elections. The 
qualifications of the persons who may choose 
or be chosen, as has been remarked upon an- 
other occasion defined 
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Constitution; and are unalterable by the 
legislature.” (The Federalist No. LX.) 

In the debates concerning the adoption of 
the Constitution at the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, in discussing this question, it appears 
from page 28 of volume II of Elliot's Debates 
(2d ed.) that Mr. White expressed the view 
that Congress might prescribe “that none 
should be electors but those worth 50 or a 
100 pounds sterling.” To whieh it appears 
from page 51 of said volume that Mr. King, 
who with Hamilton was also a member of the 
style drafting committee, replied as follows: 
“The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass, * * *, transcends my under- 
standing; for the power of control given by 
this section extends to the manner of election, 
not the qualifications of the electors.” 

See also to the same effect the statement 
of Mr. Nicholas, Chairman of the Virginia 
Convention, as reported in volume III, p. 8, 
Elliot’s Debates. 

At pag. 71 of volume IV, Elliot’s Debates, 
Mr. Steele, of North Carolina, referring to the 
election of Representatives in Congress, stated 
the following: 

“Who are to vote for them? Every man 
who has a right to vote for a representative 
to our legislature will ever have a right to vote 
for a representative to the general govern- 
ment. Does it not expressly provide that the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature? Can they, 
without a most manifest violation of the 
Constitution, alter the qualifications of the 
electors? The power over the manner of elec- 
tions does not include that of saying who 
shall vote: The Constitution expressly says 
that the qualifications which entitle 4 man 
to vote for a State representative. It is, then, 
clearly and indubitably fixed and determined 
who shall be the electors; and the power over 
the manner only enables them to determine 
how these electors shall elect—whether by 
ballot, or by vote, or by any other way. Is it 
not a maxim of universal jurisprudence, of 
reason and common sense, that an instru- 
ment or deed of writing shall be so con- 
strued as to give validity to all parts of it, 


if it can be done without involving any 
absurdity?” 

At page 61 of said volume, Mr. Davie, of 
North Carolina, in support of the granting 


of the power, stated the following: 

“If gentlemen will pay attention, they will 
find that, in the latter part of this clause, 
Congress has no power but what was given 
to the States in the first part of the same 
clause. They may alter the manner of hold- 
ing the election, but cannot alter the tenure 
of their office. They cannot alter the nature 
of the elections; for it is established, as fund- 
amental principles, that the electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla 
ture shall elect the Federal Representatives, 
and that the tenure of their office shall be 
for 2 years; * * * Here, in the first part 
of the clause, this power over elections i: 
given to the States, and in the latter part 
the same power is given to Congress, and 
extending only to the time of holding, the 
place of holding, and the manner of holding 
the elections. Is this not the plain, literal, 
and grammatical construction of the clause? 
Is it possible to put any other construction 








on it, without Geparting from the natural 
order, and without deviating from the gen- 
eral meaning of the words, and every rule 
of grammatical construction? ‘Twist it, tor- 
ture it, as you may, sir, it is impossible to 


is 
fix a different sense upon it. 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

There is an unbroken line of dé 
the Supreme Court which recognize the ex- 
clusive power of the States to prescribe the 
suffrage qualifications of their electors, ex- 
cept insofar as they are restricted by the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments which 


cisions of 


forbid discriminations only because of race, 
vitude, or 


f 


color, or previous conditions of s« 








In Breedlove v. Suttle ( 02 U. S. 277, 
283), decided less than 5 years ago, the Su-~- 
preme Court in a unanimous opinion said: 

“To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not only to deny any 
privilege or immunity protected by the four- 


of sex. 


teenth amendment. Privilege of voting is 
not derived from the United States, but is 
conferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the fifteenth and nineteenth amendments 
and other provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, the State may condition suffrage as 
it deems appropriate {Minor v. Happersett, 21 
Wall. 162, 170 et seq., 22 L. ed. 627, 629; Ex 
parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S. 651, 664,, 665, 28 
L. ed. 274, 275, 4 S. Ct. 152; McPherson v. 
Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 37, 38, 36 L. ed. 869, 878, 
13 S. Ct. 3; Guinn v. United States, 283 U. S. 
347, 362, 59 L. ed. 1340, 1346, 35 S. Ct. 926, 
L. R. A. 1916A, 1124 82 L. ed. 256) .” 

The patron of the bill here under consid- 
eration sought to discredit the language 
above quoted: “The privilege of voting is not 
derived from the United States.” He argued 
that the Supreme Court has since held in 
the Classic case (313 U.S. 229) that the right 
to vote and have the vote counted is derived 
from article I, section 2 of the Constitution. 
The argument overlooks the distinction be- 
tween privilege and right. The suffrage laws 
of the State determine those who are privi- 
leged to vote. When this privilege has been 
conferred on any person by State law, the 
Constitution protects the right to exercise 
that privilege. The distinction was clearly 
drawn in an old case, Ex Parte Yarbrough 
(1883) (110 U. S. 651, 28 L. ed. 274), from 
which the following is quoted: 

“But it is not correct to say that the right 
to vote for a Member of Congress does not 


depend on the Constitution of the United 
States. 
“The office, if it be properly called an of- 


fice, is created by that Constitution and by 
that alone. It also declares how it shall be 


filled, namely, by electicn. 
“Its language is: ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of members 


chosen every second year by the people of 
the several States, and the electors in each 
State shall have the same qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature, article I, 
section 2. The States in prescribing the 
qualifications of voters for the most numer- 


ous branch of their own legislatures, do not 
do this with reference to the election for 
Members of Congress. Nor can they pre- 


scribe the qualification for voters for those 
eo nomine. They define who are to vote for 
the popular branch of their own legislature, 
and the Constitution of the United St 
ays the same persons shall vote for Mem- 


ates 





bers of Congress in that State. It adopts the 
qualification thus furnished as the qualifica- 
tion of its own electors for Members of 
Congress 

“It is not true, therefore, that electors for 


Members of C owe their right to 
to the State law in any sense which m 
the of the right l 
sively on the law of the State 

“Counsel for p 


expression found in the cpinion of the cou 


norecs 


exercise to de 








mer, seizing upon the 





in the case of Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall 
178 (88 U. S., XXII, 631), that ‘the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not confer the 
right of sufirage upon anyone,’ without refer- 
ence to the connection in which it is used 
insists that the voters in this « do not ows 
their right to vote in y sense to tha 
instrument. 

“But the court was combating the argu- 
ment that his right was « ferred on all citi- 
zens, and therefore upon women as well as 
men. 


“In opposition to that idea, it was said t 
Constitution adopts as the qualification for 
voters of Members of Congress that which 
prevails in the State where the voting is to be 
done; therefore, said the opinion, the right is 
not definitely conferred on person 





any 
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class of persons by the Constitution alone, 
because you have to look to the law of the 
State for the description of the class. But 
the court dia not intend to say that when the 
class or the person is thus ascertained, hi 
right to vote for a Member of Congress was 
not fundamentally based upon the Constitu- 
tion, which created the office of Member 
Congress, and declared it should be elective 
and pointed to the means of ascertaining wh 
should be electors” (28 L. ed. 278). 


the exclusive power of the States to prescribe 
who shall vote for their Senators and Rep 
sentatives in Congress. 


The patron of the bill argued that 
Classic case, in effect, overruled the Breed 


case above quoted from. But the Classic ¢ 
itself recognizes the distinction be ) 
right to vote by voters qualified and those 
not qualified under the suffrage laws of the 
State. 

The Classic case did not involve any qu 
tion of the power of Congress over suffrage 
There was no denial of the qualification of 
the voters there affected under State law 
The only question was whether the protec- 
tion of the Constitution extends 
qualified by State law to vote in primary 
elections as well as in general elections The 
d2fendants, commissioners of elections ir 
Louisiana, were indicted on a charge that ir 
a Congressional primary they “willfully al- 





to persons 


tered and falsely counted and certified th 
ballots of voters cast in the primary elec- 
tion.”” The Court said: 


“The questions for decision 
the right of qualified voters to vote in the 
Louisiana primary and to have their ball 
counted is a right ‘secured by the Constitu- 
tion’ within the meaning of 1 


sections 19 and 


ar whet} 


20 of the Criminal Code, and whether th 
acts of appellees charged in the indictm 
violate those sections” (313 U. S. 307) 

And upon the question as to what ther t 
is which is secured, the Court said: 

“Such right as is secured by the C tu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose 


of the House of Representativ i 
exercised in conformity to the r 
of State law subject to the restrictions } 
scribed by section 2 and tc autl 
conferred on Congress by section 4, to re 
late the times, places, and manne fh 
elections for Representatives 

“We look then to the statutes of 
here involved to ascertain the nature of t 
right which under the constitu nal man- 
date they define and confer on the voter ant 
the effect upon its exercise of tl acts witl 
which appellees are charged, all with the view 














to determining, first, whether t rigt ( 
privilege is One secured by the Constitution 
of the United States; second he r tl 
effect under the State statute of appellee 
alleged acts is such that they oper ) 
injure or oppress citizens in the exer of 
that right” (313 U. S. 310-311) 

e€ opinion t makes 1t ¢ tl t 
State laws define and measur he 1 
vote in elections for Represen 
Senators in Congress, and th Court 
that “obviously included witl e 
choose, secured by the C 
right of qualified voters wi 
cast their ballots and |! 
congressional elections These qu 
vote! lit m be rememt| 
conforming t« e ¢ 
the most humerous branch of t S 
islatures, as prescribed 
tutions. 

The patron of the bill, Se I 

seized upon lang in ft 
was not used in relation t 
voting qualification nd 
committee that although I pre- 
scribe such qua tions WV 1 3 
involved in the case, yet the ¢ rt i a 
to overrule all pr us deci he sub- 
ject, and to hold that the | ¢ f < 
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ns relating to the | case (heretofore quoted from at length at |; one restricted solely to a congressional repre- 
of holding such elec- | pp. 18, 19 herein) the Court expressly recog- sentative. 
ower to prescribe hized the power of the States to prescribe | The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
1e electors at such such qualifications, saying that the States for the Sixth Circuit, in a unanimous opin- 
nsequence at elections “define who are to vote for the popular ion, based largely on the Breedlove case, had 
ince the qualifications branch of their own legislature, and the Con- held the poll tax qualification requirement 
It is important to bear stitution of the United States says the same | constitutional. The patron of the bill criti- 
tatute involved in the persons shall vote for Members of Congress in cized this decision severely, stated that a writ 
d only the manner of | that State.” If the language relied on by the of certiorari from the Supreme Court would 
The language referred to patron of the bill hereinabove quoted from be sought, and confidently predicted that 
| the Classic case had been intended to mean | same would be granted and the case reversed. 
sense, the right to vote | that Congress is empowered to define “who As it turned out, however, the Supreme Court 
in Congress is sometimes are to vote” at such elections, the Court cer- denied certiorari on October 13, 1941 (86 L 
derived from the States tainly would not bave cited the Yarbrough ed. (Adv. 68) 62 Sup. Ct. Rep. 64). Thus, the 
tatement is true only in | case in support of that proposition. In fact, | Supreme Court again placed the stamp of its 
ites are authorized by such a meaning would have the effect of | approval on the Breediove case, and also ap- 
slate on the subject completely overruling that case. proved it as the controlling authority to sus- 
ection 2 of article I, to the The next case cited by the Chief Justice in tain the validity of the poll-tax qualification 
Congress has not restricted State the Classic case is Swafford v. Templeton, in elections solely for congressional repre- 
he exercise of its powers to regu- | which involved the question whether a per- | sentatives. There can be no doubt, there- 
ns under section 4 and its more | son qualified to vote under State laws, who | fore, that the poll-tax qualification for vot- 
r under article I, section 8, | is wrongfully denied that right, has a cause | img for a State’s Representatives in Congress 
the Constitution ‘to make all of action for damages arising under the Con- | @0es not violate any constitutional rights of 
be necessary and proper for stitution of the United States. In answering the citizens of the State or of the United 
» execution the foregoing powers’ the question in the affirmative, the Court States under decisions of the Supreme Court 
te Siebold, 100 U. S. 371, 25 L. ed. | referred to the Yarbrough case, supra, and | Of the United States. 
Yarbrough, supra (110 U. S. 663, | thus interpreted that opinion 
278, 4 S. Ct. 152); Swafford v. “That is to say, the ruling was that the 
S. 487, 46 L. ed. 1005, 22 | case was equally one arising under the Con- 
v. Sinkler, 179 U. S. 58, 64, | stitution or iaws of the United States, whether 
21S. Ct. 17” (313 U.S. 315)). | the illegal act complained of arose from a 
language italicized, it is clear | charged violation of some specific provision 
ust was not being precise, of the Constitution or laws of the United 
prescribe qualifications States, or from the violation of a State law 
n 2 is only part of the | which affected the exercise of the right to 
States may exercise. Sec- | yote for a Member of Congress, since the Con- 
the State legislatures the stitution of the United States had adopted, 
time, place, and manner | as the qualifications of electors for Members 
Regulations adopted by | of Congress, those prescribed by the State 
ursuant to section 4 con- for electors cf the most numerous branch of 
Ss restricts the action of | the legislature of the State” (46 L. ed. 1007, 
by exercising its super- | 10908) 


p 
r tl 


STATE COURT DECISIONS 

There have been numerous State court de- 
cisions sustaining the validity of the poil- 
tax qualification. It would unduly pro- 
long this statement to undertake to review 
them. However, in the last volume of Ameri- 
can Law Reports, Annotated (vol. 130), the 
case of Pirtie v. Brown, last above referred to, 
is reported, and in an annotation thereto, be- 
ginning on page 572, this proposition is 
stated: “The courts are unanimous in hold- 
ing that failure to pay a valid poll tax im- 
posed as a condition of voting has the effect 
of disqualifying the voter and rendering his 
vote invalid.” In support of the statement, 
the annotation cites the Breedlove case, also 
sehentl sa ; is significant that the court says that | pirtle vy. Brown, and innumerable decisions 
regulations.” It is ob- the Constitution adopts the qualifications of | from the following States: Alabama, Arkan- 
ai power to supervise | electors prescribed by the State, not that sas, Delaware, Florida (five cases), ris 

piace, and manner Congress adopts same. Since the Constitu- Kentucky, Saukdtienn” Saseuiditiasioa ati 


ted by State legis- * th Sanare ith i, beet res + 
; 4 oe ee tion adopts them, Congress is without power | sippi, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
a hg 3 *t i+ - © 7 ¥ inn , T ny ‘ > ~ _ QT 3 = 7 
Bee ee to er this adoption or in any manner | South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
because of the ‘hange same : 
Cnange sai finila. 
T¥r S ,T Tr T le ‘ } 
) support the The last case cited by the Chief Justice in 
upreme pov 2 ’ Chests : 
upre _ power! the Classic case is Wiley v. Sinkler, which 
sl isan teenie : 
qi alifica tic n also held that the right of a person, qualified 
ee eee eee aan under State law to vote r the popular 
egislatures, and, : niall ; 
legislatures, anc branch of the legislature, to vote also for 
nd Represent- 
first se cited, Ex 


Members of Congress i: rotected by the 
: Const on 3ut the opinion quoted with ie 
ely the question of ee 7 ie : right to vote “‘on account of race, color, or 
approval the proposition laid down in the Seas erie ty ae . 
provide for the , ‘ tat ef as previous condition of servitude,” while the 
; arbrough case that the States “define who ane 
for Representatives : : : nineteenth amendment prohibits such de- 
: are to vote for the popular branch of their | tn} 6 a - . 
marshals and their . 7 : A : nial “on account of sex If Congress con 
own legislature and the Constitution of the Sd ; ae 
appointed by U is oe ersons shal] | Sidered that it possessed the power to pro 
: . : ited States says the same perso shé : 
Federal officers : : ; i "ee : hibit such denial, there would have bee} 
vote for Members of Congress in that State eas : : ; = 
the voting Not t] chtest quest : 1 in the no necessity or reason for submission < 
oO 1e sligntest yuestion is raisec I 1e } } 4 
t v or ’ 4 os Sed Sates these amendments. A prohibitory statute 
Viley case as to the supreme an Jaramount : 5 aadld 
Re ee ee ee ee a as es would have been sufficient in each case. Fur 
es ee ee ae eee * Vole 1 | thermore, the fourteenth amendment ex- 
Pe pressly recognizes the full power of the States 
over suffrage qualifications by conferring on 
Congress power to reduce the basis of repre- 
sentation of any State which may abridge or 
) support the correctni deny the right to vote of male citizens 21 
ets qd Vy rat lang? J = : ’ ; 
ated by that lal | years of age, “except for participation in re- 
J MCAULOR OF Ine! | bellion, or other crime This provision, the 
argument before this subcommittee, Supreme Court, referring to the State’s power 
ol the ! rat ‘-EPPER, €X- | over suffrage, held “recognizes the possession 
y that 1 of the general power by the State, since tl 
| amendment seeks to regulate its exercise as 
require- | to the particular subject with which it deals” 
tax as a (Quinn v. United States, 238 U. S. 362). 
to the | Thus, by submitting these amendments, 
rruled by the Congress has construed the Constitution 
r expressed the as reserving in the States full power over 
' entitled suffrage requirements, and the States, by 


tifying same, have placed a like construc- 


by the same section to | It 


CONGRESSIONAL AND STATE ACTION 
Congress has proposed two amendments to 
the Constitution, the purpose of each 
which was to restrict the unlimited reserved 
power of the States over suffrage. The fif- 
teenth amendment prohibits denial of the 


e elections 

It is clear, therefore, that any argument 
language quoted from the Classic 
intended to overru the four 


vil 
1 Vill 


I 
tion on sam 

Summarizing what has been said on this 
econd propositi , it is clear beyond debate 
that, under tl truction placed on sec- 
tions 2 and 4 of articl of the Constitution, 
(a) by the contemporaneous statements of 
the framers of the Constitution, (b) by the 











unanimous decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and of the highest courts 
of the States, and (c) by the actions of Con- 
gress and the States with respect to con- 
st:tutional amendments regulating in cer- 
tain particulars the State’s exercise of its 
powers over suffrage, the States reserved unto 
themselves full and unlimited powers to pre- 
scribe who may vote at all elections, except 
as restricted by the provision that the quali- 
fications to vote for their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress should not be dif- 
ferent from those prescribed for voters for 
the popular branch of the State legislatures. 

This brings us, then, to the consideration of 
the third proposition, which is as follows: 

8. The requirement of the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to vote 
is a “qualification” of an elector within the 
meaning of article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution and of the seventeenth amendment. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that a re- 
quirement of payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting for President, or for a 
State’s Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, is not a “qualification of voters or 
electors” in elections for these officers, but is 
“an interference with the manner of hold- 
ing’’ such elections. Thus, the bill carries on 
its face the implied concession that if such 
requirement is a “qualification,” then Con- 
gress possesses no power to legislate with 
respect to same. 

The bill recites that payment of the poll tax 
has no reasonable relation to wealth,. yet 
much of the testimony before this committee 
is to the effect that the great majority of 
those who do not pay the tax are too poor 
to do so. Their poverty would in most, 
though not all, cases also have reasonable 
relation to “intelligence, ability, and charac- 
ter,” though the recital in the preamble of 
the bill denies this to be a fact. It might 
with greater truth be said that length of 
residence, or even citizenship itself, has no 
reasonable relation to intelligence, ability, 
wealth, character, etc. 

The word “qualification” is thus defined in 
Webster's Dictionary: 

“A condition precedent that must be com- 
plied with for the attainment of a status, the 
perfection of a right, etc.; as the qualifica- 
tion of citizenship.” 

“Qualified voter” is defined as “One who 
possesses certain specific qualifications for 
voting, especially as to citizenship, age, and 
residence, and sometimes also as to literacy 
and ownership of property.” 

Alexander Hamilton, in his statement here- 
tofore quoted herein, used the expression in 
connection with suffrage, “prescribing quali- 
fications of property.” Mr. Steele in the 
North Carolina convention, in his statement 
also above quoted, interpreted the power of 
the State to prescribe qualifications of elec- 
tors as the power to determine “who shall be 
the electors.” Mr. Davie, in the same con- 
vention, in a statement also heretofore 
quoted herein, said that “it is established, 
as fundamental principles, that the electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature shall elect the Federal Representa- 
tives.” He obviously construed the word 
“qualifications” as embracing all suffrage re- 
quirements. But under the bill here 
considered, the Virginia electors for members 


being 


of its legislature would not be the same as 
those for Virginia’s United States Senators 
and Representatives 

And the Supreme Court itself has inter- 





preted the Stat power to prescribe suffrage 
qualifications as embracing the entire field 
of determining who may vote. In the Yar- 
brough case, supra, the court said the States 
“define who are to vote for the popular 
branch of their own legislature, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States says the same 
person hall vote for Members of Congrt 
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in that State. It adopts the qualification 
thus furnished as the qualification of its 
own electors for Members of Congress.” It 
was after this judicial interpretation of the 
language used in section 2 of article I that 
the same language was employed in the sev- 
enteenth amendment with respect to the 
qualification of voters for United States Sen- 
ators. It is an elementary principle of the 
law that Congress is absolutely bound by this 
judicial interpretation of language after- 
ward adopted in amending the Constitution. 
It cannot enlarge its own powers by chang- 
ing the judicially fixed meaning of words. 

As before pointed out, the Yarbrough case, 
in which the language quoted was used, was 
cited with approval in the recent Breedlove 
and Classic cases, and in Swafford v. Temple- 
ton, supra (decided in 1902), and the lan- 
guage itself was quoted with approval in the 
year 1900 in Wiley v Sinkler, supra. It can- 
not be successfully denied that the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that the States 
have the absolute and exclusive right to pre- 
scribe who may vote in such elections. 

The word “qualification” with respect to 
suffrage has from and before the foundation 
of our Government continued at all times to 
be used in the sense of defining the class or 
classes of persons who are entitled to vote. 
As pointed out above, the word was so inter- 
preted by the framers of the Constitution, 
and those debating its adoption in various 
State conventions. In addition to those 
above mentioned, in the 1937 edition of El- 
liot’s Debates, volume 5 (supplement), page 
385, it appears that in the discussion in the 
Constitutional Convention concerning the 
adoption of what is now section 2 of article I, 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to amend it by 


striking out “beginning with the words 
‘qualifications of electors’” so as to “restrain 
the right of suffrage to freeholders.” ‘Give 


the votes to people who have no property,” 
he said, “and they will sell them to the rich, 
who will be able to buy them.” Mr. Wilson 
thought “it would be difficult to form any 
uniform rule of qualifications for all States”; 
and that “it would be very hard and dis- 
agreeable for the same persons, at the same 
time, to vote for representatives in the State 
legislature, and to be excluded from a vote 
for those in the National Legislature.” Colo- 
nel Mason observed that some of the States 
had “extended the right of suffrage beyond 
the freeholders,” and that “a power to alter 
the qualifications would be a dangerous 
power in the hands of the Legislature” (Con- 
gress). He thought property qualifications 
should not be confined to ownership cf land 

Mr. Ellsworth found difficulty in defining 
the freehold and favored giving to “every man 
who pays a tax"’ the right “to vote for the 
representative who is to levy and dispose of 


his money.” “Taxation and representation 
ought to go together,” he said. James Madi- 
son was undecided “whether the constitu- 


tional qualification ought to be freehold,” but 
said the right of suffrage ought not to be left 
to be regulated by the legislature (Congress) 
Mr. Rutledge opposed “restraining the right 
of suffrage to the freeholders.” Mr. Morris’ 
proposed amendment was defeated and the 
section in present form was 


the convention. 


its adopted by 









It is obvious from the discussion by the 
members of the convention that the word 
“right of suffrage’’ were considered by them 
as ‘synonym us meaning with “qualifi 
tion of electors’ as used in section 2 of 
article I. 

And this interpretation of “qualificatior 
of voters or electors has persisted to the 
present time Volume 29 of Corpus Juris 
Secundum (1941), in the article on “Elec- 
tions,” carries as its second main heading the 
words ualifications and Disqualifications 
of Voter: Under this there are variou 
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requisites of qualification discussed Sec- 
tion 28, page 50, under the subheading ‘ 
erty,” states that “‘unless required by the con- 
stitutions or by valid statutory regulations 
the ownership of property is not a qualifica 

tion for voting.” Section 29, page 51, has the 
subtitle “Payment of Taxes,’’ and states tha 
“unless required by the Constitution or stat- 
utes payments of taxes is not a qualifica 

for voting.” And note 37, page 52, contairz 

this statement: “Constitutional amendment 
qualifying electors who have paid poll ts 
to vote ‘at any election’ was held to in 
municipal elections.” 

And, likewise, in 18 American 
dence (1938), in the article on Elections 
der the main heading “Electors” and the sub- 
heading “Qualifications,” the article t 
of the various requisites of voting qualifica- 
tions, among them being citizenship, age, sex 
and residence. The seventh requisite con- 
sidered is entitled “Ownership of Property,” 
and in section 70, page 225, it is stated that 
unless prohibited by the constitution of the 
State, its “legislature may prescribe property 
qualifications.” The eighth requisite con- 
sidered in said article is entitled “Payment of 
Taxes,” and in section 72, page 227, appear 
this sentence: “Whether the adoption of the 
nineteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution had the effect of rendering women 
subject to a poll-tax qualification theretofore 
applicable to men only is a question which 
has been answered in the affirmative in some 
jurisdictions and in the negative in others 
The word “qualification” is used in this ar- 
ticle in referring to the payment of poll taxes 


AxeS 





lude 


Jurispru- 


un- 


sats 


and other taxes as a prerequisite to the right 
to vote. 
It is clear, therefore, that from the time of 


the foundation of our Government and up to 
and including the present, the requirement of 
payment of a tax as a prerequisite to the right 
of suffrage has been deemed a suffrage quali- 
fication. But the power of the State to so 
condition suffrage is not dependent upon the 
meaning of the words “qualifications of elec- 
tors,” as will appear from the following dis- 
cussion of the fourth proposition 

4. Even if the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax be deemed not to be a qualifica- 
tion of electors, it is nevertheless a propet 


exercise of the reserved powers of the States 
over suffrage, as well as of the taxing powe! 
of the States 

It is essential in determining the power of 
the States over suffrage—that is, on 
classes of persons the State will confer the 
privilege of voting—to keep in mind the na- 


ture of the action taken by the several States 
in formulating and adopting the Federal Con- 
stitution. It is elementary that the State 





were not conferring powers on sel 
They already possessed absolute sovereign 
powers. Some of these powers they we 
contemplating surrendering or grant 

the proposed Federal Government. Su 

they would not grant, obviously they would 
retain, but, to remove any possible doubt 





Oo 
th 









this point 1ey adopted the tenth amend- 
ment, expressly providing for such ress 
tion of powers not delegated. When the ¢ 
stitution was adopted, each State p f 
and exercised unlimited power over suffrage 
zenerally prescribing some qualific n 
condition such as cwnership of propert 
payment of taxes. In Minor v. Hap 
U. S. (21 Wall.) 162, 22 L. ed. 627 19-630 
Mr. Chief Justice Waite thu 
frage requireme! contained in the 
State con utions at the time « 
tion of the Federal Constitution 

“Upon an examination of those « 
tions we find that in no State were 
zens permitted Eat S f - 
mined for itsel } Id hav 
Thu in New hit ‘Eve I 
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privileges, and places unincorporated in the 
State, of 21 years of age and upwards, ex- 
cepting paupers and persons excused from 
paying taxes at their own request,’ were its 
voters; in Massachusetts ‘Every male in- 
habitant of 21 years of age and upwards, 
having a freehold estate within the Com- 
monwealth of the annual income of 3 pounds, 
or any estate of the value of 60 pounds’; in 
Rhode Island ‘Such as are admitted free of 
the company and society’ of the Colony; in 
Connecticut such persons as had ‘maturity 
in years, quiet and peaceable behavior, a 
civil conversation, and 40 shillings freehold 
or 40 pounds personal estate,’ if so certified 
by the selectmen; in New York ‘Every male 
inhabitant of full age who shall have per- 
sonally resided within one of the counties 
of the State for 6 months immediately pre- 
ceding the day of election * * * if dur- 
ing the time aforesaid he shall have been a 
freeholder, possessing a freehold of the value 
of 20 pounds within the county, or have 
rented a tenement therein of the yearly 
value of 40 shillings, and been rated and 
actually paid taxes to the State’; in New 
Jersey ‘All inhabitants * * * of full age 
who are worth 50 pounds, proclamation 
money, clear estate in the same, and have 
resided in the county in which they claim a 
vote for 12 months immediately preceding 
the election’; in Pennsylvania ‘Every free- 
man of the age of 21 years, having resided 
in the State 2 years next before the election, 
and within that time paid a State or county 
tax which shall have been assessed at least 
6 months before the election’; in Delaware 
and Virginia ‘as exercised by law at pres- 
ent’; in Maryland ‘All freemen above 21 years 
of age having a freehold of 50 acres of land 
in the county in which they offer to vote 
and residing therein, and all freemen hav- 
ing property in the State above the value 
of 30 pounds current money, and having 
resided in the county in which they offer 
to vote 1 whole year next preceding the 
election’; in North Carolina, for Senators, 
All freemen of the age of 21 years who 
have been inhabitants of any one county 
within the State 12 months immediately 
preceding the day of election, and possessed 
of a freehold within the same county of 50 
ures for 6 months next before and 
at the day of election,’ and for members of 
he H e of Commons ‘All freemen of the 
been inhabitants 
one county within the State 12 
immediately preceding the day of 
and shall have paid public 

h Carolina, ‘Every free white 

rs, being a citizen of 
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Thus were the various States exercising 
their sovereign powers with respect to con- 
ferring the right of suffrage upon their citi- 
zens. Whether the requirements to be met 
in each State be termed “qualifications of 
electors” or be referred to by any other term 
or word or words, the States possessed and 
exercised the unlimited power over suffrage 
and the granting of the voting privilege. In 
adopting the Federal Constitution, the States 
did not grant to Congress any of their powers 
over suffrage. They did, however, in article 
I, section 2, restrict their own powers over 
suffrage requirements of electors for their 
congressional representatives so that they 
could not prescribe for such electors “quali- 
fications” different from those entitled to 
vote for the popular branch of their own 
legislatures. If the payment of a tax as a 
prerequisite to the right of suffrage is a 
qualification, then the States must prescribe 
the same requirement for both classes of 
electors referred to in section 2. If, how- 
ever, it is not a qualification, then the States 
undoubtedly have the power to require the 
payment of the tax for those voting for their 
Members of Congress and Senators without 
requiring it of those voting for members of 
their legislatures. It is obvious that the 
broader the meaning of the term “qualifica- 
tions of electors,” the greater the restriction 
imposed on the suffrage powers of the States 
by section 2, because the restriction applies 
only to qualifications. The power of the 
States to impose conditions or requirements 
of suffrage other than qualifications is in no 
way restricted by section 2, or by any other 
provision of the Constitution as originally 
adopted. And this interpretation of section 
2 merely as a restriction upon State power 
was adopted in the Classic case, supra, as 
appears from the following Icnguage in the 
opinion: 

“Such right as is secured by the Constitu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose Members of 
the House of Representatives is thus to be 
exercised in conformity to the requirements 
of State law subject to the restrictions pre- 
scribed by section 2 and the authority con- 
ferred on Congress by section 4 to regulate 
the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Representatives” (313 U.S. 310). 

The absolute power of the States over 
suffrage requirements (except as restricted by 
article I, section 2, and by the fifteenth and 
nineteenth amendments) has been repeatedly 
asserted by the Supreme Court, and never 
questioned in any of its decisions. The 
powers of the States are thus stated in United 
States v. Reese, 92 U.S. (2 Otto) 214, 23 L. ed. 
563, 564: 

“The fifteenth amendment does not con- 
fer the right of suffrage upon anyone. It 
prevents the States, or the United States, 
however, from giving preference, ‘n this par- 
ticular, to one citizen of the United States 
over another on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude Before its 
adoption this could be done. It was as much 
within the power of a State to exclude citi- 
zens of the United States from voting on 
account of race, etc., as it was on accoulr E 
age, property, or education. Now it is not. 
If citizens of one race having certain quali 
fications are permitted by 1 to vote, tht 
of another having qualificatic 
must be us to this amendment th 
was n mstitutional gu 
discriminatio now thers 

And this principle is lik 
firmed in Breedlove ; 
the Court saying: “Privi 
derived from the United 
ferred by the State and, save 
the fifteenth and nineteenth amendments, 
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sion restricting the State’s power over suffrage 
other than the two amendments referred to 
is section 2 of article I, and if the require- 
ment of a poll-tax payment is not a qualifi- 
cation, then that section has no application, 

But the requirement of payment of the 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the privilege of 
voting is the valid exercise of the taxing 
power of the State, as well as the suffrage 
power. In the Breedlove case the Court said: 
“Exaction of payment before registration un- 
doubtedly serves to aid collection from elec- 
tors desiring to vote, but that use of the 
State’s power is not prevented by the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” The proponents of the 
bill do not point out any power conferred on 
Congress thus to interfere with the States’ 
exercise of their taxing powers. Alexander 
Hamilton did not consider that Congress was 
being given any such power, for he says, in 
No. XXXII of the Federalist, that a law 
passed by Congress “abrogating or preventing 
the collection of a tax laid by the authority 
of a State (unless upon imports and exports) 
would not be the supreme law of the land, 
but an usurpation of a power not granted by 
the Constitution.” The effect of the pro- 
posed bill is virtually to prohibit the collec- 
tion of the poll tax, as the cost of enforcing 
collection would, in most cases, exceed the 
amount of the tax. The proceeds from poll 
taxes in Virginia are used for the purpose 
of operation of public schools, and there are 
many persons whose children are in the 
schools who pay no other tax or make any 
other contribution to them. The obstruc- 
tion to the collection of these revenues which 
would result from the proposed bill cannot be 
justified by any power conferred on Congress 
by the Constitution. 

It is clear, therefore, that Congress pos- 
sesses no power to regulate or interfere with 
the exercise by the States of their power to 
prescribe suffrage requirements, or of their 
power to lay and collect the poll tax. 

The fifth proposition will next 
sidered. 

5. The Constitution protects the right to 
vote of only those who are qualified to vote 
under State statutes 

The excerpts from the opinions in the 
Classic case, supra, and the four cases therein 
cited, and from the Breedlove case, which 
have been heretofore quoted in this state- 
ment, conclusively show that, so far as deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court can be consid- 
ered an authoritative interpretation of the 
Constitution, the right of a person to vote 
for his State’s Representatives and Senators 
in Congress depends upon whether the State 
has conferred upon him the privilege of vot- 
ing for members of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature of the State. When 
that privilege has been so conferred on him, 
then, and not until then, does the Constitu- 
him the right to vote for these 
Federal Representatives and Senators. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to repeat what has 
already been so clearly expressed in the opin- 
icns referred to, but attention is again di- 
rected to the fact that within the last year 
the Supreme Court has, in effect, reaffirmed 
those deci 
of certiorari in the case of P 
supra 

The last 
discussed. 

6. Whether a State has exercised its con- 
stitutional power to pr I 
tions of electors in an u ional man- 
ner so as to deprive citizens of rights guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution is a judi- 
cial question, and is for the irts, not the 
Congress, to determine, 
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ality of the bill lay much emph 
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ators and Representatives in Congress is de- 
rived from the Constitution. This principle 
is not new, but, as above pointed out, was 
laid down in the Yarbrough case in 1884. It 
has been seized upon, however, as the basis 
of a claim that it constitutes a new source 
of congressional regulatory powers over suf- 
frage. But this contention is not new. It 
was thus answered in Newberry v. United 
States (256 U. S. 232, 249): 

“We find no support in reason or authority 
for the argument that because the Offices 
were created by the Constitution, Congress 
has some indefinite, undefined power over 
elections for Senators and Representatives not 
derived from section 4 “The Government, 
then, of the United States, can claim no 
powers which are not granted to it by the 
Constitution, and the powers actually granted 
must be such as are expressly given, or given 
by necessary implication.’ ” 

That Congress may enact laws to protect 
the right to vote for Federal representation 
of persons entitled to vote for State legisla- 
tors is not denied by anyone. But protect- 
ing the right to vote and conferring such a 
right as this bill proposes are essentially 
different powers. The first has to do with 
regulating the machinery for holding elec- 
tions, the latter relates solely to suffrage. 
The first power was by the Constitution con- 
ferred by the States on their own legislatures 
in section 4 of article I, subject to the super- 
visory regulation of Congress, while the 
right of suffrage was wholly reserved to the 
States to be controlled primarily by State 
constitutions, subject only to the restric- 
tion that the qualifications of voters for 
State legislators and Federal representa- 
tives be the same. 

The Constitution conferred no supervisory 
power on Congress over the actions of the 
States in prescribing suffrage requirements. 
And there was no reason why it should. The 
Representatives sent by a State were to be 
its own Representatives, not those of other 
States, so why should the latter dictate the 
suffrage requirements of the former? The 
debates of the convention show that it was 
the intention that the Senators, especially, 
shouid represent the interests of the States, 
as such, and safeguard against Federal usur- 
pations of power or encroachments on the 
powers reserved to the States. The Supreme 
Court has emphatically stated that United 
States Senators “cannot properly be said to 
hold their places ‘under the Government of 
the United States.’” (Burton v. United 
States, 202 U. S. 344, 369.) The reason Con- 
gress was given supervisory power over the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections 
for Representatives was because it was feared 
some of the State legislatures might fail to 
provide election machinery and the Congress 
might die for want of adequate membership. 
The debates clearly show this, and that the 
fear arose from the action of the Rhode 
Island legislature in failing to provide for 
the selection of its Members in the Congress 
of the old Confederation. 

The preambie to the bill, if enacted, would 
have the effect of convicting eight of the 
States of fraudulent conduct in not repealing 
constitutional provisions requiring poll-tax 
payment as a suffrage requirement, although 
such provisions until recent years were com- 
mon to a great many States, and although 
many of the original States required payment 
of taxes at the time they adopted the Federai 
Constitution, and for many years thereafter. 
It is argued by some that conditions have so 
changed as to justify this finding by Ccn- 
gress. But conditions in the which 
struggled through the poverty of the painful 
days of reconstruction with the burden of its 
racial problems, have not improved as rapidly 


South, 


as in other sections. The per capita wealth 
is much lower, and in spite of the substantial 
revenues for school purposes derived from 
the poll tax South’s per capit hool 








There are 


expenditures are very much less. 
very few wealthy people in the South, and 
sources of taxation are scarce. 

It is also argued by some that the poll tax 
qualification results in fraud, in that some 
persons buy up poll tax receipts for others 


and thus influence their votes. This may or 
may not be true. But even if it is, buying up 
fraudulent receipts and presenting them at 
elections is not a compliance with the laws 
here sought to be annulled, but is a violation 
of same. Furthermore, it is an act com- 
mitted in the holding of the election, and 
Congress possesses ample power to prevent 
and punish such acts under section 4. Is it 
not common knowledge that fraudulent acts 
in connection with elections occur on a much 
larger scale in States other than those here 
under attack? 

But does Congress have jurisdiction to con- 
vict the States of fraudulent conduct? What 
has become of the due process of law neces- 
sary to such a finding? If the State laws 
under attack operate as a fraud on the United 
States, the courts have ample jurisdiction so 
to find and apply the appropriate remedy. 
But the courts have unanimously held exactly 
the opposite, including the Supreme Court as 
at present constituted (in denying certiorari 
in Pirtle v. Brown, supra). But this bill 
would have Congress, ex parte, decide ad- 
versely to the States issues of fact which the 
Supreme Court has already decided in their 
favor in properly conducted judicial proceed- 
ings in which all parties in interest were 
heard. Protection of constitutional rights is 
primarily a judicial function and it is for the 
courts to say whether they have been violated. 

It is argued in one of the statements in 
support of the bill’s validity that James Madi- 
son was in favor of universal suffrage at the 
time of the convention. The argument is 
not supported by his statements, and his 
native State Virginia at that time had a 
property qualification which he seemed to 
favor in the convention, as above pointed 
out. In the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1829, in advocating the extension of 
suffrage to housekeepers and heads of fami- 
lies, he said: 

“It would be happy if a state of society 
could be found or framed, in which an equal 
voice in making the laws might be allowed 
to every individual bound to obey them. But 
this is a theory which, like most theories, 
confessedly requires limitations and modifi- 
cations, And the only question to be de- 
cided, in this as in other cases, turns on the 
particular degree of departure, in practice, 
required by the essence and object of the 


theory itself.” (Elliot’s Debates, vol. V, p. 
583.) 
Another argument advanced by some in 


denial of the State’s exclusive power over 
suffrage is that they might say that only 
Democrats or only Republicans may vote, or 
that only a certain religious sect could exer- 
cise that privilege. Such arbitrary action 
vould be an obvious denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws (fourteenth amendment), 
and the courts would undoubtedly so hold. 
But the courts have unanimously held that 
the poll tax qualification does not deny equal 
protection. 

Extravagant statements are made by some 
in support of the bill to the effect that it is 
necessary for Congress to possess the power 
of supervising suffrage in order to preserve 
the existence of the Government. The 
swer is that the Government has existed and 
prespered for over 150 years without any 
such congressional power and has grown in- 
to the richest and most powerful one in the 
world, although during a large part of 
time a great number of States had poll 
or similar voting qualifications. 

The argument is made by some favoring 
the bill to the effect that although the States 
formerly possessed the power to prescribe 


an- 


that 


tax 
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a property qualification or one requiring pay- 
ment of taxes, the Constitution has under- 
gone a metamorphosis in recent years and 
this power has disappeared. They would re- 
verse the time-honored principle that the 
long undisputed exercise of powers is the best 
test of their possession and substitute in it 
place a rule that the sovereign powers of the 
States have but a life span and perish with 
age, instead of becoming more firmly fixed 
and rooted. And they would endow the Con- 
gress with power to amend the Constitution 
by forbidding the States to continue the ex- 
ercise of old powers it no longer deems de- 
sirable. Article V of the Constitution pro- 
viding for its amendment by the States, in 
their eyes, has perished from obsolescence 


CONCLUSION 

It is respectfully submitted in conclusion 
that the Constitution has not delegated to 
Congress any regulatory power whatever over 
suffrage requirements prescribed by the 
States, that the courts possess ample power 
to protect against any denial of constitu- 
tional rights which might result from voting 
qualifications or conditions which the States 
may impose and that the proposed bill is 
clearly unconstitutional. 

ABRAM P. STAPLES, 
Attorney General of Virginia 





Oil Drilling in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I insert three items under dates of 
September 12 and 14 which show the in- 
creased activity in drilling for oil in the 
Illinois Basin. 

The first is from the Centralia Senti- 
nel, as follows: 


THE WEEK IN OIL AT A GLANCE 


Field work gains: Spacing revision result- 
ed this week in an increase in Illinois fi 
work. First reports increased to 57 and t 
operations were up. 


1 
eld 


The second is from the Olney Daily 
Mail: 


MENHALL MAKES TWO LOCATIONS NORTH OF CITY 
State drilling permits have been obtained 

by the W. Menhall Co. for two wells just 

north of the city limits west of the Texas C: 

fine Harrolls and Boatman Consolidated wells. 
The next is from the Mount Carmel] 

Republican-Register: 

ACTIVITY IS ON INCREASE—MORE PERMIT 
RELAXED RULE ARE BEING ISSUED NOW 
VEY OF MONTH—OPERATIONS ' 
IN TERRITORY NORTHWEST OF ALLENDALI 
It 


GOING FORWARI 


is a noticeable an 


increase in oil activity Thi 

has come since the relaxing of the rul 
spacing which allows drilling well 

acre plots to a depth of 2,500 fee d wel 
deeper than that on 20-acre spacing I 
Situation is noticeable in the numt f 
mits for new wells heing issued at Sprir 
coming to the Republican-Re 

daily a report on a group of nev 

made, whereas formerly days would - 
cut a group being reported. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is indeed gratifying to 
learn that my efforts, in conjunction with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], re- 
sulted in closer spacing of oil wells, the 
result of which is much increased activity. 


Ship Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of August 27, 1942, there appeared in 
the Washington Merry-Go-Round, by 
Drew Pearson, a comment calling atten- 
tion to some things which the author 
said the Maritime Commission might be 
doing. The statement was made that 
the Maritime Commission is building 
merchant ships of the finest type, which, 
if not sunk, will be good 30 years from 
now. It was said, however, that, at the 
present rate of sinking, they are more 
likely to last a few months than 30 years, 
and that the trouble with “thorough- 
going Admiral Land” is that he is build- 
ing up a merchant marine for the future 
whereas we need to win the war today. 

The work of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which 
I am chairman, has brought me into very 
close touch with the work, plans, and 
policies of Admiral Land. I concede that 
he is thoroughgoing, and that he under- 
stands the need for the future. How- 
ever, my observation has been that Ad- 
miral Land yields place to no man in 
his one purpose and aim to subordinate 
everything else to the one objective of 
winning the war as speedily as possible. 
That is the primary objective of Admiral 
Land, of the Maritime Commission, of the 
War Shipping Administration, of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and of every patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen. I believe that careful review 
of the work of Admiral Land, and all the 
other agencies mentioned, will disclose 
that the primary objective of all con- 
cerned is to win the war at the earliest 
date possible. Of course, differences may 
exist at any time as to the best method of 
attaining this objective. In these de- 

ons, the human element necesSarily 
will enter, and where the human element 
enters, mistakes are always possible. 

The opinion in the article referred to 
appears to be predicated on the judgment 
of some naval architects who, it is said, 
figure that by scaling down the size of 
steel plate and other steel used in the 
hips, quantities of steel may be saved. 
It is said also, and I quote: 

! t in the strength of the ship, 

t as good 20 years from now. 

xr down the scantlings 

to save a 
present Liberty 
urn, would build 
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the program to determine in the exercise 
of their best judgment. Whether or not 
the architects who criticize present con- 
struction have submitted their proposals 
to the Commission does not appear, but 
if they have not done so, I hope that they 
may do so for Admiral Land, the Mari- 
time Commission, and all the other 
agencies concerned are fallible. If they 
will submit their proposals to Admiral 
Land or to the Maritime Commission, 
I have no doubt that a hearing will be 
granted them, and the matter will be 
gone into fully. Every proposal to cur- 
tail the use of critical material should 
be welcomed by all construction agencies, 
and such proposals should be examined 
fully. If, by any possibility, such pro- 
posals should not be considered by the 
Maritime Commission, then the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
if given the name of any person who 
thinks the war effort can be advanced 
in this or any other way, will go into the 
matter, even if only remotely within the 
jurisdiction of that committee. Repre- 
sentatives of the Maritime Commission 
will be called by the committee and given 
an opportunity to hear the proposals and 
to comment thereon. That course the 
committee has been pursuing consider- 
ably in the past, and it will do so in the 
future. 

I have no thought of directing others 
what they should do, but it appears to 
me that the course I suggest, would be 
a constructive approach to the problem. 
If the names of these naval architects 
are given the committee they will be 
given an opportunity to be heard by 
the committee, and the evidence pre- 
sented will be presented to the commis- 
sion and to the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 

I have asked the Maritime Commission 
as to the practicability and feasibility of 
making the reductions in steel proposed 
by the architects, and I am informed as 
follows: 

Taken literally, the statement that the 
scantlings of the Commission's vessels could 
be reduced without loss in the strength of 
the ships represents an obvious impossibility, 
as does the claim that such vessels would 
not deteriorate for 20 years. Even con- 
sidered in a broad sense, however, the state- 
ments are without foundation. The struc- 
tural dimensions:of the Commission’s ships 
are based upon the requirements established 
by the American Bureau of Shipping and the 
Merchant Marine Inspection Section of the 
Coast Guard, successor to the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation of the 
Department of Commerce, which have for- 
mulated from experience the minimum essen- 
tials for the safety of lives, cargoes, and 
ships. With respect to wartime operations, 
moreover, rugged construction is necessary 
for resistance to damage from enemy action. 
In the face of conditions which have mulii- 
plied navigational hazards proposal to 
weaken the construction of ships can be 
seriously considered 


In this and many other matters I am 
constantly reminded of the admonition 
in Merchant of Venice, act 1, scene 2, 
when Portia says to Neri 

If to do were as easy as to know 
good to do, chapels had been 
poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is 
a good divine that follows his own instruc- 

easier teach 20 what were good 
} f 90 to follow 
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One Front—That’s Ali of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Septem- 
ber 17, 1942: 


ONE FRONT——-THAT’S ALL OF US 


Inexorable factors are at work pushing 
this Nation toward a total use of its total 
manpower. We shall arrive at that point in 
helter-skelter fashion to do the best we can 
in the resulting confusion or we shall march 
to it in a planned and ordered way. The 
choice is still ours. 

This is what Paul V. McNutt, Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, means 
when he urges the adoption of a national 
service act. We have got to fit some 60,000,- 
000 to 70,000,000 persons into their places to 
carry on the war. 

We are still indulging in a notion which 
is purely a fiction in modern warfare. A 
young man is in the war if he is in the Army 
or the Navy; he is on the home front con- 
nected with the war if he is in a munitions 
factory; he is out of the war, except for the 
buying of bonds and the saving of tires and 
sugar, if he is in a purely civilian activity. 

These three fronts must disappear and one 
front must take their place. From here on 
the distinction between the soldier and the 
man in the factory will grow less and less, 
and what we think of as the civilian front is 
going to disappear. By that is not meant 
that civilian pursuits will disappear—they 
have to go on. But they must become a 
part of the war effort. 

Just examine one part of this fiction as it 
has worked out under the Selective Service 
Act—through the fault of nobody, perhaps, 
but merely because of an incomplete program. 
One young man is chosen by the draft and 
inducted. He is “in the service” then. An- 
other young man is deferred for occupational 
reasons, and, it may be, properly so. But the 
draft board has no touch with him except at 
those stated periods when deferment renewal 
comes up. 

Why should that be? Why isn’t the man 
who is deferred because he is more valuable 
in the war factory than in the Army as much 
in military service as he would be if he were 
inducted? We do not mean that he should 
be put in uniform. But the binding condi- 
tion of his status should be clear. And some 
mark of recognition should be adopted to 
show that he is “in the service,” subject to be 
sent wherever his skill is needed, in this 
country or overseas, just as the inducted man 
will be sent. 

Then there is the wider question of those 
who are not potential draftees. We are going 
to have to shift men, whole classes of them, 
whether they individually likeitornot. Just 
face the figures 

A few months ago we were talking in terms 
of an Army of from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
men. It was estimated then that the home 
front of industry and agriculture could sup- 
port an Army of 10,000,000 men. Well, the 
estimates on that Army have been steadily 
climbing. It got up to 10,000,000 men. Now 
the authorities in Washington are talking in 
terms of 13,000,000. 

An army of 13,000,000 
ported in haphazard fashion. 
to strip to the bone to do it. 
every man and every ava 
or her place 


cannot be sup- 
We shall have 

That means 
lable woman in his 








Look at the Waste now. Civilian pursuits 
are not nearly stripped down to what they 
must be. In the essential industries men 
are still free to move about. We do not get 
copper because the miners go to other em- 
ployment. The farms are short because the 
workers go to the war factories. 

This farm labor situation is serious and 
baffling. But not even a start has been 
made in ending the real waste that exists. 
That waste lies in maintaining the purely 
marginal farms where production suffi- 
cient only to keep the worker going. There 
is wasted labor. A farm should be kept 
going only when it contributes something 
to the national surplus. If it cannot be 
made to do that, then the worker should be 


is 


transferred to some other farm where his 
efforts -will count. A million men, already 
more or less trained in farm work, could 


be released to productive agriculture if this 
were done. 

The provisions of the National Service 
Act, now in the writing, have not been given 
out. There is no way of knowing how ade- 
quate or inadequate they are. But we hope 
they are good—and thorough. This prob- 
lem of manpower has to be solved if we are 
going to go all out and get this war over. 





Rubber Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have noted, with a great deal of confi- 
dence, the appointment of Mr. William 
M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific, 
to be placed in charge of rubber produc- 
tion. Although Mr. Jeffers has stated 
that he does not know a great deal about 
the actual production of rubber, I think 
this man is one of the greatest executives 
in the United States, and I am quite sure, 
that while he may not know the details 
of production, the biggest and most im- 
portant job is knowing how to direct and 
coordinate the efforts of those who do 
know. There is no question in my mind 
that Mr. Jeffers can certainly do this. 

My district, and my county, and my 
State, are particularly and specifically 
interested in this matter of rubber. We 
have many vital war industries in this 
part of the country and they must go on. 
Under no conditions should they be 
slowed down. We must win this war, 
and it is my belief that war cannot be 
won by slowing down our production. 

I express the opinion of my people 
vhen I say these things. My people are 
concerned about getting the personnel 
from and to these strategic industries. 
These people must be gotten from and 
to their work without interference. In 
order to do this, Iam quite sure that Mr. 
Jeffers, and I hope those others who will 
have the direction of this program, will 
understand that a horizontal program 
cannot be placed upon the whole coun- 
try. The reason for this is, that in dif- 
ferent sections, there will be found dif- 
ferent conditions. 


Some of the conditions are these: This 
Coast area is an area of great distances, 


| 
| 
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to begin with. People travel far by rea- 
son of necessity. This area was built up 
during the era of the automobile. Con- 
sequently, great transportation systems, 
such as subways, elevateds, and surface 
lines, were not built. As a matter of 
fact, where any were built, some were 
discontinued due to the universal use of 
the automobile. These transportation 
systems are not there in sufficient num- 
bers to even begin to handle our people 
in the California war industrial areas. 

Therefore, I am drawing to the atten- 
tion’ of all concerned, that this area 
should have the consideration to which it 
is entitled, and when that is given, it will 
mean an acceleration of, and not the 
slowing down of, our vital industries. 
This is a very practical step to win this 
war. 

I am going to ask my people, on the 
other hand, that they do not waste or use 
one ounce of rubber in unnecessary 
travel, in order that we may back up the 
program and give the maximum suppoit, 
and every practical support, toward win- 
ning this war. 

I think it is entirely proper and fitting, 
too, that when I ask my people to do 
these things, I should keep full faith with 
them and see to it, so far as I am able, 
that every effort is made to get into pro- 
duction without any more delay, those 
plants that can and should be making 
artificial rubber in such quantities that 
this country can function efficiently. I 
certainly pledge my people that so far as 
I am able, I will watch this phase of the 
program. 





The Pledge to the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ILLINOIS 
IN 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that every American home should have 
a flag of the United States, a copy of the 
American’s Creed, and the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. I am, therefore, in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
pledge to the flag and the American’s 


| Creed: 








THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of t United 
States of America, and to the Republic tf 
which it stan One Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 
THE AMERICAN’S (¢ D 
(By William Tyler Page 
| 1 believe in the United Stats America 
as a government of the people, t he people, 
| for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the s rned; a 
democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation 
| of many sovereign States; perfe Union, 
} One and inseparable; established upon those 
| principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
| humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes 
| Therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 


tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
to defend it against all enemies, 


and 
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The Purge That Failed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker 


I 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Register-Mail, of Gales- 
burg, Ill., for September 17, 1942: 


THE PURGE THAT FAILED 


Results of the election in Maine where 
publicans scored a grand slam, and of 
recently held primaries, in general 
further effective proof that the electorate is 
not being led astray in its appraisal of can- 
didates by that small and vociferous groun 
which has been attempting to purge cer- 
tain members of the Congress on the basis of 
their pre-Pearl Harbor efforts to keep Amer- 
ica out of war. With few exceptions those 
in either major party who have been attacked 
on this issue have come through with flying 
colors 

The voters apparently are convinced that 
those who faithfully represented their own 
convictions in the past deliberations of the 
naticnal legislature, can be trusted to again 
represent them in the present crisis when it 
is the primary purpose of a united pe to 
insist upon an efficient and vigorous prosecu- 
tion of a war which has been thrust upon u 
It seems further apparent that the voters 
believe they can place more confidence in 
those who have given proof of their devotion 
to the principle of representative ‘nmen 
than in persons who seemii direct th 
energies to the destruction of national unity 
by attacking the character and motives of 
their fellow Americans, when there are 
menacing common enemies to be faced 
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It comes with exceeding poor grace for 
these vociferous administration supporters to 
attack the records of those whom they choose 
to label as noninterventionists, or isolation- 
ists, and accuse them of obstructionism. The 


simple facts of the case are that the admin- 
istration has been absolute control of th 
legislative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment for almost 10 years an 
has been any failure on 
ment to foresee and prepare for an imp 
conflict, the res isibility 

squarely on the shoulders of i 
party in whose hands rested the 
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chinery of Federal Government 
to prescience cn impending international 
events are ill founded, either on the rt 1 
of public statements of administration lead- 
ers themselves or on their administrative and 
legislative acts Had they been well = 
prised of the trends as they now try to lead 
the people to believe they were ere ud 
have been no debacle at Pearl Harbor, 1 
would there have been the subsequent fum- 
bling, confusion, waste, and ext 
which has characterized their 9 m 
duct of the war, and which is now be 
fruit in the added crushing burds tax- 
ation which are about to be imp 

The real issue before the vote1 
ord of the administration id con 
of this war and it cann be obscu by 
thin smoke screen of : ick n 1! rd f 
political opponents. The people have given 
ample evidence of their true and t - 
praisal of the situation 

Republican Members of Congrs from Illi- 
nois unanimously and consistently kept their 
pledges to the people of the State that they 
would do their utmost to keep the Nation 
out of war. That this position had the over- 
whelming support of the vot was amply 
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demonstrated by the increase in the Re- 
publican Members of the Congress from this 
State. There were 6 in 1936, 10 in 1938, and 
16 Members of the House and 1 United States 
Senator in 1940, and they won their posi- 
tions by ever-increasing majorities. Since 
America has been attacked they have just as 
consistently supported all measures for vig- 
orous prosecution of the war. 

Attempts to purge Illinois Members of the 
Congress in State primaries failed and, it is 
our belief, will fail again in the fall election. 
We have an abiding faith that the people of 
Illincis wili decide for themselves those whom 
they want to represent them without being 
told by outside interests. Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress from Illinois who kept faith 
with the people before December 7 will again 
keep the faith and patriotically and ener- 
getically lend their best efforts to bring about 
a speedy victory and a lasting peace. 


Shortage of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the attached 
letter. I believe it is worthy of a place 
in the Recorp as it furnishes information 
that I feel the country should have. 


BILLINGS, Mont., September 18, 1942 

Dear Friend JamgEs: Just a line to let you 
know what we are up against here. 

We are short of farm labor and also beet 
labor. We always will be as long as they 
take unskilled labor, put them on defense 
jobs and pay them skilled wage; and have 
more men on the pay roll than is necessary 
just to get that 10-percent plus cost. The 
farmers could operate on the same basis if 
we could hire a man to feed the chickens, 
one to milk the cows, another to tend the 
pigs and so on and so forth for every other 
job there is to do on the farm 4s is the case 
defen jobs. If it were handled in 
way there wouldn't be need for 
arguments in Washington over “parity” for 
the farmers 

I've had men, that have returned from de- 
i me that they knew of welders 
who sat around for two days waiting for 
men of another trade to finish a job, so that 
they could do fifteen minutes work on this 
particular job This is just one instance, 
and I could name you several more. 

There should be an investigation by F. B. I. 
men, or other responsible authorities, of all 
defense jobs Then perhaps of us 
would know where all these billions of dollars 
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like this we should all work 
together, and do all we can for a fair wage 
ior ¢ 


A ng as the 
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Government continues to 

such wages on defense jobs, you cannot 
to hold farm labor on the farm by 
the rmer to compete with defense 


n local papers every 

n defense jobs, and will 
n percent of these men 
ing the farmers them- 
eady happened. We know 
nse jobs; we also need 


to harvest these beets 
rs are offering $6 a day 








for beet haulers and are unable to obtain any 
help even at that price. If there is any man 
in Washington, D. C., that can operate a 
farm under such conditions, there will be 
plenty farms, including my own, for rent in 
Montana next year. 
My intentions are not to cause confusion. 
I know that we are in war, and I don’t be- 
lieve that farm prices should go sky high; 
but it is apparent that farm produce price 
levels and farm labor wage scales, in relation- 
ship to defenge-job pay, are in need of an 
immediate and decisive common-sense deci- 
sion. We are unable to operate our farms 
under present conditions, and it would be 
wise to remember that the Nation must eat. 
Yours as ever, 
JACOB AMEND. 


Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise this morning to seek some aid for 
what I think is really the forgotten man 
or the forgotten group—the postal em- 
ployees. 

This group, I think, is one of the most 
loyal in the United States. You have 
never heard any dissension from them; 
nor have the duties they perform ever 
been interfered with in the whole history 
of government. There has always been 
a slogan, “The mail shall go through.” 
It does. 

Many people do not know that these 
loyal people have stood at their posts for 
years and performed their duty. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred people in the 
United States do not know this group of 
people have not had an increase in salary 
for over 17 years. 

In all fairness, this appears to me to be 
a very bad state of affairs. This is par- 
ticularly true when we look at the vari- 
ous groups throughout the United States 
who are highly organized and who have 
come before the different officers in 
charge of the respective work demanding 
their increases or else they would strike. 
The result of this high pressure has been 
to obtain increases in salary and in- 
creases in wages. In many instances, no 
doubt, this was necessary to keep abreast 
of the cost of living and to maintain 
decent standards of living. 

Be this as it may, however, no one has 
ever seen this Federal postal-employee 
group with any excessive demands. They 
have stood steadfast and performed their 
duty, hoping the average person 
in the United States would see their con- 
dition and recognize it. It is a self- 
evident fact that salaries predicated on 
the cost of living some 17 years ago cer- 
tainly are out of line today. 

I have painted this background to you 
for a very distinct purpose, and that is 
to ask every single Member of this House 
to give his aid in support of bill H. R. 
7071, to grant a temporary Salary in- 
crease for Federal employees for the 
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duration of the war, and for 6 months 
thereafter. In my opinion, this is a fair 
request and should be granted. It is 
time that such loyalty and devotion to 
duty as has been given by these people 
be recognized. 

I hope particularly that every member 
of the Civil Service Committee will agree 
with me in this matter and give their 
support to this group, who have emi- 
nently earned it. 


A 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following radio talk by 
me entitled “The Navy’s Challenge for 
Service”: 

Fello., Americans, today the Navy, with all 
its historic traditions of service to the Nation, 
extending from the days of the first com- 
manders, Ezek Hopkins and John Paul Jones, 
in the early formative years of our Govern- 
ment down to the immediate present, with the 
recent battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
fresh in our memories, the Navy, with its 
roster of famous ships reaching from the Bon- 
homme Richard to the Lexington and 
Marblehead, the names of many of which 
are known to every student of American his- 
tory; the Navy, with its interminable list of 
names of heroic men—officers and bluejack- 
ets—who have defended our country in every 
war; this Navy—your Navy and my Navy— 
now engaged in the greatest of all wars, offers 
a challenge for active service to every able- 
bodied young man in America to enlist and 
serve his country in its hour of need. 

This is a challenge that cannot be ignored 
and must be met. We cannot avoid the hard 


facts of war. 

We are at war. Since that black day of 
infamy, December 7, 1941, this country has 
been forced to defend itself against violent 
foes in an unwanted, unsought, and unpro- 
voked war. We are compelled to fight. Our 
enemies are desperate, ruthless, and implac- 
able. They intend to conquer us if they can 
by whatever means they have at hand, and, 
by the same token, if we wish to survive as 
a nation, to preserve our homes and country, 
to guard our national heritage of hard-won 
liberties, and to hand down to posterity that 
which we have been pleased to call the Amer- 
ican way of life, we must rise with the occa- 
sion and crush these bitter enemies in the 
fiery test of war 

Wars are not won by wishful thinking— 
by secret weapons or magic formulae; they 
are only won by the patient sacrifice of people 
in blood, sweat, and tears 

This is a people’s war which all the people 
must wage and in order to measure up to the 
needs of the hour the total manpower of 
the nation must be mobilized in the gigantic 
struggle in which we are now engaged. Every 
available person must be assigned to a definite 
task in which he or she is best adapted to 
help. The events of the past few months all 
point to a long rather than to a short war. 
Under the circumstances, the people of the 
United States have no reason to expect that 
they can win this war without putting all 
they have into it. Our turn has come to do 
our part in the world struggle and recently 








the Secretary of War told us that, in his 
opinion, boys 18 and 19 years old will have to 
be drafted into the Army to meet its require- 
ments for manpower. Therefore, an oppor- 
tunity is now given every man who wants to 
serve his country to volunteer for service in 
the Navy. 

Why join the Navy and what advantage is 
there to a young man to enlist either in the 
regular Navy or the Naval Reserve; or in its 
great fighting arms, the Marine Corps and the 
Coast Guard? Before answering these ques- 
tions let us, for a moment, take a backward 
look at some recent history. 

America entered this global and now indi- 
visikle war at a late date. Our entry was not 
auspicious one. At the very outset we 
suffered the worst naval and military disaster 
in American history due to the tragic effec- 
tiveness of Japan’s attack in total disregard 
of international law and custom relating to 
the declaration of war. In an examination of 
the circumstances surrounding this major 
disaster one fact stands out crystal clear as 
revealed in the report of the commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the Japanese attack 
cn Pearl Harbor and commonly known as the 
Roberts report wherein it is stated: “Both 
officers and men responded immediately in 
the emergency and exhibited initiative, effici- 
ency and bravery in meeting the raid.” This 
statement, of course, applies to all branches 
of our armed service which were engaged in 
that battle. Yet it is also the vivid and grip- 
ping story of the Navy, its personnel, both 
officers and enlisted men responded immedi- 
ately, and—exhibited initiative, efficiency and 
bravery. 

Whence came these rare qualities in the 
men who go down to the sea in ships; and 
what was there in their previous training 
that enabled them to immediately respond 
so valorously in the hour of trial in the 
flaming caldron of the waters of the Pacific; 
and to render such brave and heroic service 
in defense of their country and its sacred 
liberties? Officers and men of the Navy alike 
fought with supreme courage. The answer 
is found in another part of that report where 
it is stated: “Officers and enlisted men in 
defending against this attack, demonstrated 
excellent training and high morale.” Here is 
the complete answer in five words—‘‘excellent 
training and high morale.” Training and 
morale which a few months later was to cause 
the defeat and retreat of the great Japanese 
fleet at Midway in what may be recorded for 
all time as one of the decisive battles of 
world history. 

Again may we ask, what gave these men 
the courage to “come back” after such a de- 
moralizing attack and to perform deeds of 
bravery and heroism which shall forever em- 
blazon the scroll of American history? What 
gave them this confidence in themselves? 
Was it not the fact that in the forty-nine 
classes of jobs available to men who had en- 
listed in the Navy they had received a special 
training which fitted them to meet the exi- 
gencies of that emergency when it arose. In 
this great technical organization op portu: 1i- 


an 





ties are offered to men of every aptitude and 
ability, and they can — to be radio- 
men, machinists, carpenters, bos’uns, aviation 
pilots, cooks, bakers, metal ‘eattise, firemen, 
painters, cr do many other types of work for 
which their abilities fit them 

Over and above their mechanical and tech- 





nical training is the further proof that these 








men had given close adherence to the high 
standards of the Navy—-to live clean, to be 
devoted to duty, to submit willingly to dis- 
cipline, to have mastered the details of their 
work, to respect their superior cfficers, to be 
comradely and unselfish in their relations and 
contacts one with the See in short, to be 
inspired by a sense of loyalty to the highe 
standards of their cae and above all 
willing to die—if it needs be n defense of 
their homeland. Of such stuff are the sail- 
ors of the United States Navy made. 
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These are the men who wrestle with the ele- 
ments, the wind, the tide, the sea, and endure 
alike the heat of the Tropics and the cold of 
the Arctics, in the routine of their service, 


and having gained the mastery over these 
elementary forces, is it.any wonder that they 


are alert, vigilant, self-reliant, honest, fear- 
less, comradely, endowed with great physical 


stamina, and endurance; possessed of con- 





structive imagination and daring initiative 
and fortified with strong bodies and stout 
hearts. 

Yes; since the earlist dawn of creation, the 
sea has provided for brave men of all the 
world, bold adventure, interesting travel, lu- 
crative commerce, and opportunity for patri- 
otic service in defense of their homes and 
loved ones. 

Therefore, I am very glad, indeed, to join 
with my colleagues in Congress, in an effort 
to help the Navy in its campaign to s re 
voluntary enlistments; and it is a pleasure 
to tell my neighbors and friends about the 
advantages and opportunities the Navy offers 
to any young man who will be called upon 


this wal I trust 
wil ll liste n 
all i said 


to wear a uniform during 
that both the parents and the boys 
attentively to this plea, for after 
and done all must serve, there 
from the duties which this war has placed 
upon the youth of America, This is a young 
man’s war; therefore, it is not a question 
whether to serve but one of making 
and voluntary choice of where they can serve 
to the best advantage to themselves and ren- 
der the greatest service to their country 

The Navy is a great voluntary 
force. It has never conscripted men for serv- 
ice. It must depend upon the voluntary en- 
listments of young men to recruit and fill its 
ranks. You can enlist today in either the 
Regular Navy or the Naval Reserve. Enlist- 
ment in the Navy is for 6 years, in Naval 
Reserve for 2, 3, or 4 years. If you enlist in 
the Reserve you are free to return to civili 
life as soon as possible after the war. Pay 
and promotions are the same in both 
branches. Any patriotic, able-bodied, physi- 
cally qualified American between the ages of 
17 and 50 can apply. When you enlist as an 
apprentice seaman your pay is $50 per month. 
After approximately 2 months all apprent 
seamen are automatically promoted with a 


is no escape 
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fighting 
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proportionate raise in pay. Approximately 
over 50 percent of the enlisted men in the 
Navy today are petty officers. Every promo- 


tion brings an increase in pay and allowances. 
It is a matter of particular pride to me 
in my representative capacity to know 
during the month of May 47 men from 
district joined the Navy. Since that 
the number has been steadily inc 
We are proud of these men who have joined 
They come from some of the best families 
in our district and represent the highest type 


that 
our 
time 
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of genuinely patriotic American manhood 
They are doing a fine job. May their num- 
ber increase. All of these will come out 
better men, better equipped to earn a liveli- 
hood in civilian life when the war over 
Why does the Navy need men? Primarily 
to man the many new ships now commis- 
sioned or being built as a result of our naval 
expansion program. Let us examine some 
recent naval legislation and ascert } 


rapidly the Navy is growing with the 











compelling need for more m¢ 

On June 17 last I p 
naval expansion bill j 1 app ! 
tion of $8,550,000,000 h will ¢g e 
United States the most midabl craft 
carrier fleet in the world. It provides for 
1,900,000 additional fighting tor over and 
above the current two-ocean-Nz I 
itself the largest in world hist 

In the report accompa! t bill i 
statement which shows the tre ( ex- 
pansion of our Navy in all types of ships and 
the pressing and urgent need for experienced 
men to man these Seve re t authoriza- 
tion acts for the construction ¢c combat 
ships tell the story. By the provisions of 
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the act of March 
Vinson-Trammell 
construct sufficient 
age strength of 
1,262,068 tons. 

The act of May 
construction of c 
cess of that authorized by the 
295,412 tons 

The act of June 14 
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for the construct 


27, 1934, 
Act authority is 
vessels to raise tl 
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nages ion of 
riers, cruis and submarines to tl 
167,000 tons 

The act of July 19, 1940, made 
tions by categories f the constr 
capital ships, aircra carrie 
sStroyers, and submarines for a i 
000 tons 

The act of December 13, 1941, ¢ 
the construction of 150,000 tor ( 
snips 

Although the act of May 13, 1942 
for the construction of combatant 
being used solely for submarine c 


to the extent of 200 

The Navy 
the constructio 
escort vessels under 
1942, which authorized 
1,799 vessels of any type. 

In marizing the 
acts it is to be noted that they pri 
fleet of 3,749,480 tons, of which 
1,009,245 toms are in service; 
are under construction, and a bal 
93,629 tons available. 
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By the provisions of section 3 « 
Resolution 7184 above referred 
struction of 800 small vessels such 
chasers, ee torpedo boats, and 


Sweepers is authorize d. 


combatant ships to ¢ 


known 


1938, author 
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1940, authori: 


Departmé nt is p? sceedin 


2,646.6 
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Under 5 prey 


enacted bills the eee Department ha 


taken the constructi¢ 
904 were pati 
other types. 
These figures prove 
In conclusion may 
good to produce the ma 
they can be delivered when and wher 
They cannot be delivered unless 
men and trained officers available t 
these newly constructed ships 
these materials and munitions 
The manning of these ships is \ 
successful prosecution of the war 
not contemplate with un 
earth-encircling conflict be 


n of 1,310 craft 
ol craft, 345 mi 








necern 
tween 


tyranny and popular government 

realize that you have a duty pert 
Join the Navy and do your part 
And, in the noble words of the 

Lincoln, “We shall nobly save or 

the last, best hope of earth.” 


I thank you 
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HON. GEORG aE A. PADDOCK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Tuesday, September 22, 1 
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vity. They see that Washington has been 
transformed, in a comparatively brief period, 
from a comfortable city of half a million 
people to a grossly overcrowded center of 
war activity. In its physical appearance, in 
the crowds that throng its streets, in the 
social, economic, and political problems that 
demand solution, the city has undergone 
something akin to a revolution. Yet it is 
struggling against the same old govern- 
mental handicaps that have set it apart from 
every other American community for more 
than half a century. 

Some of the District's persistent crusaders 
might be willing to overlook, for the duration 
of the war, the fact that they have no voice 
in the great democracy for which they are 
fighting. Certainly no one would permit any 
demand for suffrage to interfere with the 
winning of the war. But voteiess citizens 
are not willing to see our municipal services 
bog down and the public health endangered 
for want of an effort to patch up a creaking 
governmental system at its weakest point. 
And that accounts in large measure for the 
support which is being given to the Paddock 
bill to allow the District a Delegate in the 
House of Representatives 

It is significant that this move originated 
in Cor It was initiated by Represent- 
ative Pappock because he, as a Member of 
the House charged with the responsibility 
of legislating for the Capital City, felt a cry- 
ing need for a Washington spokesman who 
could assist the House in its duties as a city 
council. Congress is under pressure from a 
thousand sources. To ask it to pass routine 
legislation for the District in the midst of a 
world war is in itself a great imposition. 
And that imposition is magnified manyfold 
when Congress must act without the advice 
of a single representative of the local com- 
munity familiar with its rapidly changing 
problems 


iwress 


No argument should be necessary, there- 

e, to show that Congress urgently needs 
istrict Delegate to ease its burden of keep- 
ebreast of local affairs. It is no longer a 
stion of merely trying to satisfy the de- 

ds of a half million voteless citizens. It 

2 question of putting the headquarters of 
the United Nations in a state of preparedness. 
iver, part of this and many other countries 
interest in preventing epidemics, in 
providing houses for war workers and other 
essen wartime services in Washington. 
For Washington is the nerve center from 
which this war is being directed. As Repre- 
sentative PappocK said on the floor of the 
House the other day: “Whatever impedes the 
efficiency of Washington impairs the war ef- 
fort, and whatever improves Washington con- 
litio military success that much 
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nn sumed, of course, 
nce of a voteless District delegate in the 
would suddenly transform Washing- 
from a poorly governed community to a 
f efficiency. No one holds any such 
lusion. But an elected spokesman would 
be able to focus congressional attention upon 
r municipal service far more 
ffectively than any official can now do. And 
mere act of electing a delegate would 
1elp to relieve the people of that sense of 
tical frustration which accounts for the 
failure of so many efforts to improve existing 
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However, it seems doubtful whether this reso- 
lution will even be introduced at the present 
session of Congress. If it should be intro- 
duced, the chances of securing favorable ac- 
tion on so important an issue would not be 
bright. And in any event the slow process of 
securing ratification by the States would rob 
it of value in meeting the present emer- 
gency. 

The best hope of making any inroads upon 
Washington’s dilemma at present seems to be 
community-wide support for the Paddock bill 
as a substitute which can be enacted by fav- 
orable votes of the House and Senate. This 
step would at least be a sign of progress. It 
is a step forward that Washington can doubt- 
less take if citizens are willing to give it their 
united support. 


Who, I Ask, Now Possesses the Most Dan- 
gerous of All Inflationary Powers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress of the United States has 
been informed by the Chief Executive 
that there is danger of a run-away infla- 
tion in the price of farm commodities. 
This sudden emergency, so the country is 
told, is so great that unless Congress, on 
or before October 1, enacts appropriate 
legislation to forestall this disaster, that 
he as President, the Constitution and 
existing law to the contrary notwith- 
standing, will take the necessary steps 
to meet the threatened inflation. This 
threatened usurpation of the legisla- 
tive function of government by the Pres- 
ident raises a fundamental question re- 
lating to personal liberty which, in my 
opinion, far transcends any danger to be 
apprehended from a legitimate rise in the 
price of farm products. I shall not dwell 
upon this aspect of the case because the 
Congress has heretofore delegated so 
many powers to the Executive to meet 
threatened emergencies that this pre- 
sents nothing new except the peremptory 
character of the deadline date, viz, Oc- 
tober 1, “or else.” 

Naturally, as one who believes in a gov- 
ernment of laws instead of men, I hope 
the time will mever come when a free 
people will see the independence of “the 
greatest legislative body in the world” 
crumble under the threat of Executive 
reprisal and usurpation if and when his 
demand for emergency powers is not 
granted. 

But disregarding the question of 
threatened usurpation by the Executive, 
the problem of preventing inflation in 
the prices of farm commodities is the 
one with which the bill, H. R. 7565, 
before us deals. On this point, I see no 
danger of a run-away inflation so far as 
the price of farm products is concerned, 
provided farm production is increased 
instead of being curtailed. There are 
two factors within the control of gov- 
ernment which can insure the production 
of farm commodities in sufficient volume 
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to meet civilian, military, and lend-lease 
requirements. These two factors are 
farm labor and a fair price for farm 
products. 

The food producing capacity of this 
Nation is phenomenal. What we need in 
order to prevent an inflationary rise in 
prices of farm products is not an unlim- 
ited and unrestricted delegation of power 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment but some ordinary common sense 
in dealing with the farm production 
problem. 

Right now, every farm in the United 
States should be considered as a defense 
plant. The problem of an adequate sup- 
ply of farm labor and the question of a 
fair price for agricultural products is 
just as serious in relation to farm produc- 
tion as it is to production in a munitions 
plant. If the 6,000,000 farms—defense 
plants—are to be stripped of labor be- 
cause of the failure of the administra- 
tion to grant deferments to needed agri- 
cultural labor or by drawing the farm 
help into war factories, then theré*can 
be inflation of farm prices, caused by a 
shortage of production. 

It is well known that the Government 
asked the farmers to increase their acre- 
age to help win the war. The response 
to this appeal was prompt and generous. 
The administration, however, failed to 
give heed to the plight of the farmer at 
harvest time. Farm labor was and is 
now needed to save the bumper war crops. 
Instead of planning to meet the problem 
of farm labor, the draft and the disparity 
between the wages paid farm labor and 
the wages paid in industrial plants left 
the farmer without means to harvest 
the crops which the Government had 
urged him tc plant and sow. Those 
Members who have driven through the 
rural sections recently have noticed the 
one, two, and sometimes three service 
stars in farm windows, which in many 
cases reveals why crops are ungathered 
and rotting in the fields. 

I call attention particularly to the 
dairy industry because it cannot hope 
to fulfill its important function in the 
defense program unless it can obtain an 
adequate supply of labor and also receive 
a fair price for its dairy products. The 
dairymen cannot long survive if deprived 
of labor or of a fair return for his but- 
ter, cheese, and milk. How can the 
farmer compete for labor if ceilings are 
set over farm prices at an index of about 
150 while wages are stabilized at an in- 
dex of over 300? The New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., reported in June 1942 
that the index of farm prices in New 
York State in April of this year was 146, 
while the earnings of factory workers 

yas 313. The commissioner of agricul- 
ture for the State of Minnesota states: 

Present prices for commodities, which are 
the same as wages to the farmer, represent 
on the average less than 20 cents per hour 
for his toil and work, as compared to 60 
cents to $1 or more an hour for the indus- 
trial worker. 

I insist that in order for the farmers 
to exist and to avert a serious food short- 
age next year, it is absolutely necessary 
that any price formula include all farm 
costs, especially all farm labor. 











This subject of inflation cannot be 
dealt with piecemeal. Wherever there 
are factors which contribute to inflation 
they should be removed as a part of a 
broad anti-inflation program. It is not 
enough to apply the thumbscrew and 
rack to the farmers. Who, I ask, now 
possesses the most dangerous of all in- 
flationary powers? - Will any well-in- 
formed person deny that these inflation- 
ary devices are now held by President 
Roosevelt? What are these inflationary 
powers which leading economists and 
the Federal Reserve Board condemn as 
dangerous? Let me review these infla- 
tionary measures briefly, as set forth in 
the report of the Special Committee on 
National Debt Policy, submitted unani- 
mously to the Republican conference of 
the House of Representatives on May 
16, 1939: 


Under the Thomas amendment to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 12, 1933, 
the President can issue at any time $3,000,- 
000,000 of United States notes secured only 
by the promise of the Federal Government 
to pay. It also authorized the Federal Re- 
serve banks, at the request of the President, 
to purchase up to $3,000,000,000 of Treasury 
bills. Thus, in reality, the President can 
issue $6,000,000,000 of printing-press money 
that could be used by the Government to 
meet its day-to-day obligations if Congress 
should not increase the debt limit. If the 
Government should resort to the issuance of 
such paper money, widespread and devastat- 
ing inflation would be the consequence. 

Congress has vested in the President cer- 
tain monetary powers relative to gold and 
silver which can be exercised in such a way 
as to result in a profit to the Government, 
out of which the day-to-day deficits of the 
Government could be met. For example, if 
the President should exercise his power to 
devalue the dollar to 50 percent of its previ- 
ous value or by the full amount authorized 
by statute, the profit on the increased gold 
stocks would be $2,762,000,000 in addition to 
the profit already realized in 1934. 

Relative to silver the President is given the 
power to monetize our present silver stocks 
at $1.29 an ounce. If this should be done 
on our present holdings of Over 2,500,000,000 
ounces, the profits over the purchase price 


would be $1,612,000,000. Of course, the 
President can also devalue the silver dollar 
to the same extent that he devalues the 


gold dollar If he should devalue silver to 59 
percent and then monetize it, a profit of 
$2,394,000,000 would result. The Silver Pur- 
chase Act of June 19, 1934, directs the Presi- 
dent to purchase silver, both domestic and 
foreign, until the silver stocks shall equal 
one-fourth of the total monetary value of 
both the silver and gold stock of the coun- 
try. If we should ever completely comply 
with this law, our total silver stock would 
amount to 3,750,000,000 ounces. Then, if 
the silver dollar were devalued to 50 percent 
of its value and the entire silver 
stock thus acquired were monetized at $2.58 
an ounce, this would result in an issuance of 
$9,600,000,000 of silver certificates which 
would be a clear profit to the Treasury at 
the ultimate expense of the people. Thus it 
appears that out of silver the Government 
can make a profit varying from $1,612,000,000 
to $9,600,000,000, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances and the extent of devaluation, 


and there is no question that the inflation- 


present 


ary effects of this would be ruinous 

In summary, through direct inflationary 
means, the President has the following po- 
tential sources of funds which could be used 
to meet current expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment: (1) $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks; 
(2) $3,000.000,000 of Treasury bills secured 
only by Government bonds; (3) a profit of 





$2,762,000,000 that could result from 
further devaluation of the gold dollar; and 
(4) a profit of not less than $1,612,000,000 
that could result from the monetization of 
the present silver stocks of the Government 


the 


without devaluation. 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come to re- 
peal these dangerous delegated infle- 
tionary powers instead of singling out 
the farmers as the victims for either a 
con°’ressional or Executive inquisition. 





Fight to Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include a patriotic 
song Fight to Victory. Also included is 
a brief explanation of the song and the 
inspiration which caused its composition. 
Mrs. Carolyn Pope McCall is a resident 
of Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas is indeed 
proud of her for giving to America a 
song which will, doubtless, take its place 
with other accepted patriotic songs of 
former years: 

FIGHT TO VICTORY 

(By Carolyn Pope McCall) 
We will fight, fight, fight to victory! 
We love this sweet land of liberty! 
We will fight to vindicate Corregidor, 
We will give our men and ships and tools of 

war! 

We'll toil and sweat and bleed— 
We'll multiply our speed! 
The goal is great— 
We stake our fate— 
We'll fight to victory! 


29 


ae, 


We will fight with might to crush the foe, 

We'll fight with guns, hands, and plow, and 
hoe! 

We will fight from Malabar to Labrador, 

We will give our gold and brawn to win the 
war! 

We'll work and fight and wait 

Peace to perpetuate! 

For God is love— 

He reigns above— 

We'll fight to victory! 

We will work, work, work both day and night, 

We'll work with might for our cause is right! 

We will fight at home and on the seven seas, 


We will win the war for Christ, the Prince of 
Peace! 
We'll do, each man, his part— 
With vict’ry in his heart! 
As one we stand 
Our cause is grand 
We'll fight to victory! 
Fight to Victory was written one Sunday 
afternoon soon after the fall of Corregidor 
and tells the story of the powerful determina- 


tion of a great people—a determination that 


was crystallized by the realization that it was 
impossible for the gallant defenders of Luzon 
and Bataan to fight to victory—impossible 
for one reason and one only, unpreparedness, 

We needed everything—machine tools, 
airplanes, guns, ships, men. Fight to Victory 
expresses Our determination to get those 
things with the greatest possible speed and 
increased production all down the line, Our 
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aoriotl+iy7 . 
agricultural coop- 


determination to furnish 
eration and gold to finance the war. 

It is a song that every single one of the 
130,000,000 of us can sing with stirring emo- 
tion—at home, at work. at school, at church 
and on the radio. As one for soldiers and 
Selectees on the march; one that all the crowd 
can join in as the parade moves on down ths 
street. A song for miners and laborers in 
their shifts in the big production plants or 
to listen to while they work. A song for 
farmers and civilians as they fight with plow 
and hoe and gold and brawn to win the war. 

Surely Fight to Victory is worthy to be 
sung by all the people in a country whose 
motto is In God We Trust. 

Let us make it the official war song of our 
country today and be forever proud that we 
had a part in uncovering its worth to a 
stunned and complacent people, proud that 
we gave them a song to sing in their fight to 
victory. 

Fight to Victory is my child and not my 
child. It is too big for any one person—it 
belongs to you, and you, and you, and all the 
rest of the Nation. 

It is not a so-called popular song. It has 
more character, dignity, and depth of beauty 
than that. It is a patriotic song, destined 
to live long after we are gone, and to take its 
place alongside that of America and others. 

CAROLYN PoPE MCCALL. 





Governor Tugwell Still Bitterly Opposed 
by the Overwhelming Majority of 
Puerto Ricans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr.PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the unanimous consent of the 
House, I am presenting an editorial, The 
Only Truth, published on September 15, 
1942, in El Mundo, Puerto Rico’s leading 
newspaper, independent. This editorial 
deals with the matter of certain signa- 
tures brought recently by Governor Tug- 
well to Washington trying to demonstrate 
that he is supported by a great part of the 
Puerto Rican people. As this editorial 
states, said supposed signatures were ob- 
tained through misrepresentation, coer- 
cion, violence, and fraud, by Government 
employees of Puerto Rico, in an effort of 
Governor Tugwell to mislead and deceive 
the administration and the American 
people. The truth is that Governor Tug- 
well is bitterly opposed by the 
whelming majority of the Puerto Rican 
people and also by industry, labor, 
culture, and commerce, and his removal 
is requested. 

The editorial follows: 


THE 
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ONLY TRUTH 

The bells of propaganda were rung yester- 
day by the coordinator of information of 
La Fortaleza to spread the news that the 
presidents of the legislative bodies had de- 
livered to Governor Tugwell 314,316 signa- 
tures supporting his administrat 
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The y mills circulated all throughout 
the island finally got together at La Fortaleza 
$14,316 synthetic signatures, artificially pro- 
duced, many of which were acquir2d by cheat 
nnd under duress, as can be ascertained from 
the numerous letters that were at the time 
published in this newspaper. 

El Mundo printed in due course several 
facsimiles of the blanks used to acquire these 
signatures of artificial support. 

Each blank was headed by an equivocal 
text in which was introduced as a digression, 
in a strange absurd mixture, the names of 
President Roosevelt, Governor Tugwell, and 
Hitler 

The text cont 
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ters of such nature were at the time printed 
in this newspaper. 

The tricks of the signature collectors were 
successful in the rural zone and among that 
part of the population still unprepared to 
discern. Such tricks were complete failures 
in places like San Juan where, despite the 
fact that it is the site of Tugwell’s addicted 
bureaucracy, from a population of more than 
160,000 people only 18,000 signatures were 
secured. 

And now Governor Tugwell will appear be- 
fore the Washington authorities to pretend 
that he is backed by 55 percent of the 
Puerto Rican vote. And he will say that 
three-hundred-thousand-odd signatures are 
behind him in the demand that a solution be 
given to the distressing problems of the emer- 
gency in Puerto Rico. 

To say that, the Governor did not need to 
compilate three hundred thousand-odd signa- 
tures. To insure that, all the Governor had 
to do, if he was to accomplish an elementary 
duty, was to invoke the patriotic disposition 
of the nearly two million Puerto Ricans who 
are ready to give their lives for the democratic 
cause and the attainment of victory. 

And, besides, what is the real concept which 
is desired to be established in public opinion? 
Does President Roosevelt need three hundred 
thousand-odd signatures to prevail upon him 
the solution of the Puerto Rican problems? 
La Fortaleza’s pretension that those signa- 
tures constitute a “dramatic message,” is a 
gratuitous offense to the President who never 
before required signatures of any sort to come 
to the help of Puerto Rico as he did ever since 
his administration started, when we were 
being wiped out by unemployment and 
penury. 

The truth, which must be one and only, 
continues to be the same: that Governor Tug- 
well has been rejected by the great majority 
of the Puerto Rican people, affirmed by reso- 
lutions of the Liberal, Union Republican, 
Socialist and Unificationist parties which rep- 
resent 358,000 voters as against 215,000 of the 
Popular Party in which rank and file there are 
thousand Puerto Ricans, genuine and 
responsible, who neither support Tugwell’s 
maladministration. 
uerto Ric 1as ight to hope that 
dy in h ton may be cheated. 
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Ten months ago our Nation went to war 
We had no other alternative, A vicious and 
heartless foe struck the first blow and drew 
the first blood. Since then our enemy has 
enjoyed a long series of victories. We have 
suffered defeats, and others are bound to 
come, but there will be a turning point. 
America’s military, aerial, and naval might 
will have its day. Then the stories of Axis 
victories will dwarf and.dwindle to extinction. 

What has this to do with law enforcement? 
I can answer this question best by a passing 
reference to many conversations I have had 
with high military and naval leaders. To a 
man they have the utmost confidence in their 
ability to meet the enemy on less than even 
terms and emerge victorious. But they also 
hold that they cannot win without the com- 
plete support of the people on the home front. 
Without the implements of war, without com- 
munications, without supplies, and without 
moral support their sacrifices will be in vain 

The enemies we fight on many fronts, 
thousands of miles from home, have long 
boasted of their ability to foment domestic 
unrest and strife. And their words have 
not been idle boasts. They have done just 
that. Their underground armies have 
complished as much, if not more, than_their 
uniformed forces. They have long een 
aware of the great American shortcoming of 
taking things for granted, of living in idle 
bliss, unaware of the pitfalls ahead, and of 
underestimating the evil of our enemies. 
The ostrich-like theorists and _ spineless 
people who would throw away their liberty 
rather than fight and who would appease 
rather than stand four-square to the real- 
ities of the day, must now take their rightful 
place in the ranks. 

In this, law enforcement has a definite in- 
terest. If a defense plant is blown up in your 
city tonight, killing hundreds of innocent 
persons and destroying the means whereby 
our armed forces may be equipped, it will 
not be sufficient for law enforcement to state 
that an act of sabotage could have been 
avoided if the plant authorities had been 
more diligent. It will be no excuse to say 
that law enforcement had insufficient per- 
sonnel because some misguided politician 
restricted the law enforcement budget. 
Neither can law enforcement absolve itself 
from responsibility merely because meddlers 
forced on the authority of law 
enforcement to act. When these things 
threaten effective protection, law enforce- 
ment must take positive steps to fix respon- 
sibility and to cor uch conditions before 
it is too late 
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licly explained just what we were doing and 
why. And then foreign propagandists, mis- 
guided pseudo promoters of civil liberties, silly 
sentimentalists, front men for subversive or- 
ganizations, their stooges and mouthpieces, 
and some innocent persons, criticized us. 
And you men of law enforcement were not 
spared, for you too were preparing for the 
evil day. These individuals charged that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was a men- 
ace to civil liberty; said that the police must 
be restricted. 

A far-seeing President of the United States 
stood firmly behind us in our efforts to pro- 
tect America against the day when our ene- 
mies within might attack. The value of pre- 
paredness has since vindicated our judgment. 
When war came, thousands of dangerous en- 
emy aliens were promptly arrested before they 
could move into action. But the fight still 
continues. To date, over 10,000 such indi- 
viduals have been arrested by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and cooperating law- 
enforcing agencies. We must not relax in our 
vigilance. Even today, there are those who 
would place the personal convenience of 
some Fascist-loving alien, investigated and 
apprehended because of his un-American ac- 
tivities, above the liberty and freedom of 
our citizens. 

It is the same problem which law enforce- 
ment faced only a few years ago when some 
misguided parole boards, sob-sister sentimen- 
talists, and corrupt politicians were indis- 
criminately paroling desperadoes and mur- 
derers from our prisons. That law enforce- 
ment has not always been shortsighted in 
dealing with the enemies of society is proved 
by one striking instance which is the most 
flagrant abuse of parole on record. Less than 
20 years ago, Adolf Hitler went to prison 
following his conviction for violent and trea- 
sonable demonstrations against his Govern- 
ment. In less than 6 months, meddlers and 
panderers of justice sought to have him 
paroled. The director of the Bavarian state 
police protested strongly against his parole, 
stating, “Hitler will again take up his relent- 
less fight against the Government and not 
abstain from violations of the law even if he 
is to face the revocation of his parole.” Un- 
fortunately, social reformers in Germany re- 
fused to heed this warning and Hitler was 
paroled after serving less than 9 months of 
his long prison sentence. The world knows 
the consequences. Had Hitler not been pa- 
roled, then his Nazi Party might never have 
come to power and certainly its reign of ter- 
ror would have been postponed. 

I mention this not to emphasize the issue 
of parole itself but to point out that the law- 
enforcement profession in*peace, as well as in 
war, must deal justly but strongly with those 
who have proved themselves a danger to this 
Nation. We must not be guided by indi- 
viduals who seek to interfere with the true 
course of justice. We must not be influenced 
by political monetary, sentimental or other 
reasons. We must enforce our national se- 
curity statutes and the President’s proclama- 
tions, firmly and impartially. There are 
enemies in our midst and it is our sacred re- 
sponsibility to expose their dirty dealings 
and bring them to justice. 

The Nation’s law-enforcement agencies are 
severely taxed with new burdens brought on 
by the war. Understaffed, and often poorly 
equipped, America’s law-enforcing agencies 
have turned in a most creditable perform- 
ance. You have no more important task 
than that of keeping law enforcement in pro- 
fessional hands. True, you must have 
sistance, and you welcome the aid of citizens 
everywhere. But the fact remains that there 
are many uninformed and misguided indi- 
viduals who would like to direct law enforce- 
ment without assuming its responsibilities 

The past few months have demonstrated 
that the decent American has no reason to 


as- 


fear honest law enforcement. Nor does the 
honest, Amefican-minded alien need have 
any such fe Invariably his fears in the 
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past have been nurtured by self-appointed 
apostles of social behavior who themselves 
are out of touch with reality. 

True, the “ism” advocates eye us with sus- 
picion. They should, because our Nation is 
now convinced that we have no place for the 
hellish hates they represent. In considering 
them trained law-enforcement officers are 
quick, however, to to distinguish the wheat 
from the chaff and to protect the honest 
alien who has sought America as a haven of 
refuge. The would-be witch hunts, which 
have already made their appearance, come 
not from law enforcement. In every instance 
where they have occurred obviously well- 
intentioned citizens have been swept away 
on the wing of mob spirit and emotions 
rather than facts. 

In days such as these there must, of course, 
be a tightening up on the release of infor- 
mation that would aid the enemy. Too 
much care cannot be exercised in discussing 
matters bearing upon the war effort. Rumors 
and idle gossip can serve no good. Loose 
talk can bring tragic consequences. 

It has always been the policy of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to release to the 
public such facts as are possible once an 
investigation has progressed to the point 
of arrests or convictions. But it never has 
been our policy to announce in advance what 
we are going to do. That would be harmful 
to the public interest. I commend that 
policy to all law enforcement. 

As the war effort intensifies, law enforce- 
ment must increasingly look to the loyal pub- 
lic for assistance. The splendid cooperation 
which the press has afforded every field of 
law enforcement has been most gratifying, 
and I cannot commend too highly the splen- 
did performance of the hard-working mem- 
bers of the journalistic profession. No finer 
job has ever been done in the history of the 
American press than that which now is being 
performed. Our press representatives are 
making heroic efforts to separate facts from 
propaganda, the true from the false. Hard- 
working reporters and editors, and their as- 
sociates of screen and radio, have given their 
best efforts and thoughts that the country 
might be informed without hysteria. Daily, 
they demonstrate their willingness and abiiity 
to help. But at the same time, headlines, 
broadcasts and movies will not win the war; 
neither will they in themselves protect Amer- 
ica from spies, saboteurs, and enemy agents. 
They can help. But, first, law enforcement 
must do its job. 

Increasingly, “catching spies” has become 
the desire of many untrained and un- 
equipped individuals. By being cautions and 
absolutely accurate in making public an- 
nouncements, law enforcement officials can 
offset those who wouid spout forth wild ac- 
cusations which, when examined, would be 
found wanting in substance. 

The gauging of accomplishments in our 
work today by screaming headlines and drag- 
net arrests is impossible. Best results can- 


not be gauged by blatant statements, and 
the maintenance of our internal security is 
too sacred a trust to permit it to be used 


by psychopathic political hopefuls as a cata- 
pult to bold headlines. Countering the 
tivities of the domestic enemies is effective 
only when they are under constant surveil- 
lance, their sources of information controlled 
and their communications supervised 

It should not be forgotten that our Nation 
has been formed of many races and ration- 
alities. Professional law enforcement 
not permit itself to be misled by emoti 
guided or gossip-minded individuals to 
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of nuisance and oppression against persons 
merely because of a foreign background. Let 
us be guided by facts and facts alone, The 


Nation need have no fear that professional 
law enforcement will be moved by surges of 
personal prejudice and selfish motive 

In protecting America today, it will be 
well to continue the preventive procedures 
we have followed since the emergency. When 
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persons come under suspicion, we must n- 
sider every factor and bear in mind that no 
honest, law-abiding citizen will object to 
being questioned. The imposter and thcese 
seeking to conceal identities will, of course 
loudly protest. 

The story behind the success of law en- 
forcement thus far is one of farsighted pre- 
paredness and determined cooperative effort 
For years the men of law enforcement and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation have 
worked hand in hand for the purpose of 
bettering the profession and of safeguarding 
our fellow men. Through our Identification 
Division, which now has over 50,000,000 sets 
of fingerprints on file, our technical labora- 
tory, crime-reporting facilities, National 
Police Academy, and police-training pro- 
grams, we have blended our efforts to achieve 
our common goal. With the President’s di- 
rective of 1939, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation law enforcement Officers mobilization 
plan for national defense was inaugurated 
and 155,000 officers of the Nation were mobil- 
ized into a smoothly functioning unit. Al- 
most over night, men who had concentrated 
on criminal investigations and regular police 
duties turned full efforts to the investiga- 
tions of activities menacing our national se- 
curity. While the dictators met in confer- 
ences to divide the spoils of war and decide 
on new aggressions, conferences of peace offi- 
cers were held, and continue to be held 
throughout the United States to maintain 
our internal security and to make the Ameri- 
can citizen safe in his home. 

Law enforcement always has been the first 
line of defense on the home front in 
emergencies. With this in mind in the fall 
of 1940, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
dispatched a mission to England to study 
police procedure under actual wartime con- 
ditions. Their observations proved conclu- 
sively that civilian defense work was another 
tremendous responsibility that organized law 
enforcement must shoulder in anticipation 
of that day when America may be the target 
of enemy bombers. I am happy to announce 
today that another mission has just re- 
turned from England after studying the 
more recent wartime experiences of the po- 
lice. Again, the results of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation studies will be made 
available to the police of this country 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation ci- 
vilian defense courses for police were insti- 
tuted in October of 1941 throughout tl 
country, designed to train American office 
in the problems of home defense. In Feb- 
ruary of this year, a series of war traffi 
schools was inaugurated by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation This covered all 
phases of traffic conditions that confront a 
nation at war in order that America would 
not suffer the tragic experiences of some Eu- 
ropean countries when disorganized traffic 
and panicstricken pedestrians interfered wit} 
the movement of the armed forces and - 
tually contributed to the downfall of some 
nations. A total of 438 civilian defense and 
traffic schools were held, attended by 36,722 
Officers, representing over 7,000 law enf 
ment agencies in the land. 

I could not begin thoroughly 
however, all that the profession has don 
ing the emergency and particularly since 
has becn declared. Day after day, d 
creased difficulties, we have 
abreast of our responsibilitic 
of your departments have 
policemen 
duties A re \ 
Federal Bureau of Investi 
there are approximately 1 
for every 100 regular poli 
larger cities. New pers 
ditional and intensive 
national Association of Chi i ar 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation have 
worked together constantly to provide t 
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In handling our wartime duties, we must 
never lose sight of our vast domestic problems. 
Crime is definitely on the increase. Enforce- 
ment alone is not the answer. Juvenile de- 
linguency is mounting rapidly and unless 
we all do our jobs better, we can expect an- 
other era of lawlessness such as swept the 
country after the last war. By constantly 
enlisting the intelligent aid of the citizens, 
we can build up a barrier against the lawless. 
But the greatest single thing we can do is 
to constantly emphasize prevention and in so 
doing the place of emphasis is in the home. 

The fundamental fact remains that the 
principal responsibility of a law enforcement 
agency is to vigorously, fearlessly and 
courageously enforce the laws, to apprehend 
violators and turn them over to the prose- 
cuting officials. Kidnapers and bank rob- 
bers were stopped when they could no longer 
act with impunity. The same methods will 
work in other fields as well. 

The wartime spirit of abandon should not 
cause people to assume a paternal, tolerant 
attitude toward criminals. The greatest 
crime of our age is tolerance of and com- 
promise with indecency. 

In surveying the advances of our profes- 
sion, we can take great pride in the fact that 
America today has all the advantages of a 
national police with none of its objection- 
able features. Inspired by the sacredness 
of a common task, law enforcement presents 
a solid front of courage and integrity ready 
to continue at any sacrifice to carry out its 
assignment of protecting America. I am 
certain that in this time of war the coun- 
try can feel safe in the knowledge that its 
internal defenses are manned by these gal- 
jant, skilled, self-sacrificing, patriotic law- 
enforcement officers, trained in modern meth- 
ods and vitalized by the spirit that has made 
America great—the spirit that will continue 
te make our America endure and conquer 
every foe from within or without. May we 
continue to dedicate ourselves to this task! 





Their Share 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Daily Drovers Telegram, of September 
18, 1942, entitled “Their Share.” I hope 
that every Member of Congress will read 
this editorial, which sums up in a mas- 
terly manner the truth that prices being 
paid now for farm products have noth- 
ing to do with inflation. The adminis- 
tration is trying to make the farmer a 
scapegoat for failure of the law ap- 
proved January 29, 1942. 


The editorial follows: 
THEIR SHARE 
farmer’s share in inflation appears to 
be out of all proportion to the attention paid 
Most Government price deliberation 
and comment have been directed at the 
farmer as though he were a conscienceless 
profiteer when the records prove otherwise. 
Ed O’Neal, of the Farm Bureau, presents fig- 
res in this connection that demonstrate weil 
enough where the greater danger of infla- 
tion lies 
Entire national income last year, according 
to the bureau of agricultural economics, 


amounted to $92,397,000,000, he points out. 
Of this total, wages and salaries amounted to 
more than two-thirds, or above sixty-four 
billions. The farmers’ share was a net in- 
come of $6,748,000,000, or slightly less than 8 
percent. Nonfarm income increased twelve 
billions over the previous year, and farm in- 
come increased only two billions. For this 
year it is estimated that wages and salaries 
will take another great jump to approxi- 
mately seventy-five billions, and farm in- 
come may reach eight billions. With 75 bil- 
lions in the hands of wage and salary earners 
and eight billions in the hands of farmers, 
where is the greater inflation threat? 

In July of this year farm prices on the 
average were 154 percent of the 1909-14 base, 
while earnings of factory workers were ap- 
proximately 397 percent of the same base 
period. In other words, farm prices have ad- 
vanced 54 percent over 30 years ago, while 
earnings of factory workers have advanced 
297 percent, now being at the highest level 
in the history of the Nation. 

Yet the President demands of Congress that 
it put a lid on farm prices—and says he will 
later take care of wages. Farmers don’t 
relish being singled out for special attention 
in this matter. They are perfectly willing 
to assume their fair share of price discipline, 
but they require some assurance that it will 
be their fair share. 





A Historic Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing proclamation issued by Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman, of New York, fixing Septem- 
ber 17, 1942, for the observance of Con- 
stitution Day in the State of New York. 
I predict that this document will always 
be a shining page in the annals of Ameri- 
can history, not alone because of its 
matchless prose and inspiring lines but, 
in an even larger sense, because it points 
the way for the citizens of every other 
State and Territory of our Unicn to 
set aside a fixed day each year for the 
reverent observance of that charter of 
our freedom, which is our most priceless 
heritage: 





STATE OF NEw YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER. 

One hundred and fifty-five years ago dele- 
gates from the thirteen American States 
signed the Constitution of the United States 
in Independence Hall at Philadelphia. In 
the deliberations of that decisive conven- 
tion the representatives of the State of New 
York played distinguished roles. Later, in 
the struggle over ratification, citizens of this 
State led in the movement to add the first 
10 amendments, the Bill of Rights, as a 
further safeguard for the liberties of the 
people. 

The progress of the United States of 
America under the Federal Union has 
brought to this Nation immense population, 
wealth, and territory. Our institutions 
have fostered freedoms which inspired man- 
kind to seek higher levels of civilized life. 

This frame of democratic government, to- 
gether with all else that we hold dear, is now 
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imperilled by enemy action. On foreign 
shores from the Arctic to the Antipodes, and 
on all the seas and continents of the 
world, our gallant sons defend the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution to all Amer- 
icans regardless of race, religion, or color. 

We at home, living peacefully under the 
Constitution, are also bound by high duty 
to defend the Union by our devoted toil, by 
relieving the transportation burden, by con- 
serving needed goods and materials, and by 
conducting ourselves in unity of patriotic 
concord with our fellow citizens. 

Now, therefore, in order to promote a 
deeper appreciation of our sacred consitu- 
tional heritage in all citizens of the State, 
and particularly in those of the rising gen- 
eration now gathered together in our schools, 
I, Herbert H Lehman, Governor of the State 
of New York, do prociaim September 17, as 
Constituiton Day and I urgently request all 
educational, religious, civic, and patriotic so- 
cieties, as well as citizens generally, to join 
in commemorating the origin of the Con- 
stitution as the source of independence and 
unity. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the city of Al- 
bany this tenth day of September in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-two. 

HERBERT LEHMAN. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES J. MAHONEY, 
Acling Secretary to the Governor. 





Statement by F. V. Heinkel, President of 
the Missouri Farmers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include a state- 
ment issued by Mr. F. V. Heinkel, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Farmers’ Association 
on the recent message from the President 
of the United States on the control of in- 
flation. 

Mr. Heinkel’s statement is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENTS SPEECH 


The President’s Labor Day speech has far- 
reaching implications for the people in gen- 
eral and farmers in particular. It was of spe- 
cial interest to farmers, because the President 
seemed to single out agriculture and because, 
if his demands are fulfilled, as they no doubt 
will be, farmers will be vitally affected. 

With certain exceptions, we liked the Presi- 
dent’s speech. Not alone because it indicates 
that the administration has at long last de- 
cided to come to grips with the threat of run- 
away inflation but because the President 
stands for the things we have been advocat- 
ing for many months through the Missouri 
Farmer. 

For example, he stands for “over-all sta- 
bilization of prices, salaries, wages, and prof- 
its.” Last October 15 on this page we said: 
“No class of people is more fully aware of the 
bad effects of inflation than farmers, There- 
fore, if price fixing is what it takes to fore- 
stall such a calamity, the farmers will go 
along with it, though none of them may per- 
sonally like it. But what the farmer will 
insist upon is equality. 
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*It is unfair to fix the prices of everything 
except labor or to fix the wage scale and not 
business profits, or the both of them and not 
farm prices. If prices must be fixed, the ceil- 
ing should be put over all. And the ceiling 
should be fair. Prices shou!d not be fixed low 
for one group and high for another, as some 
people suggest.” 

Thus it may be seen that we have stood 
for the same thing the President advocates, 
and this position was advocated last October 
15, before Pearl Harbor. But there were sev- 
eral things about the President’s speech that 
were unsatisfactory, or which at most were 
not reassuring. He made references to the 
price of some farm products being 116 per- 
cent of parity, and to the unfairness of Con- 
gress in placing ceiling limitations at 110 
percent of parity on certain items that are 
dealt with by Price Administrator Henderson, 
such as meats, for example. But he said 
nothing about the fact that the wage level 
is now 315 percent of parity—that wages 
earned in manufacturing industries will buy 
248 percent as much as they did from 1910 to 
1914, whereas farm product prices will buy 
only 101 percent as much. He said little, 
also, about the big profits some big businesses 
are making off the war effort, although he 
advccated that profits be narrowed down 
through taxation. 

The President said nothing at all about the 
fact that at a time when the farmer is being 
maligned by the daily press and radio— 
being called a grabber and profiteer—con- 
sumers are paying him a smaller percentage 
of their income than ever before. That ata 
time when farmers are being charged more 
for things they buy than ever before, con- 
sumers are paying farmers less. 

Why did he put the farmer in such a bed 
light; why did he not point out that in 1919, 
for example, 38 percent of the average family 
income was needed to buy food; in 1929, only 
27 percent was needed for focd; in 1933, 31 
percent; while in April this year only 22 
percent was needed for this purpose? How 
easy it would have been for him to have ex- 
plained this, plus the fact that the national 
income today is the greatest in the history 
of the country and therefore consumers can 
well afford to pay more. 


He told Congress, in effect, “You put a 
ceiling on farm prices, and I'll stabilize 


wages.” He, of course, meant what he said; 
but he didn’t say at what level, or just how, 


he will do this. 


One good thing he advocated for agri- 
culture is a floor under farm prices to last 
for the duration and for some time after 
the war. This is splendid, and is in line 
with our thinking on the matter. If there 
are to be ceilings, there should also be a 
fioor, and especially should there be a floor 


when the war ends in order to head off an- 
other post-war collapse of farm prices which 
could wreck the Nation. But, he didn't say 
where he thinks the floor should be. He 
could have easily said “a floor at parity,” but 
he didn’t. One suspects, therefore, that he 
might like to see the floor fixed below parity. 
And this notwithstanding he has previously 
agreed that parity is fair. 

He didn't explain in his speech the why 
and wherefore of the 110 percent of parity 
figure Congress fixed last spring. Our read- 
ers remember how it all happened—Congress 
imposed this limit upon the Price Admin- 


istrator in order to make certain, as price 
ceilings were fixed on retail prices (such as 
meat for example), that farm products 


would average somewhere near parity. With 
farm prices fluctuating as they do in all our 
markets, a ceiling at exactly parity would 
mean an average somewhere below parity; 
a schoolboy can figure out that a ceiling 
fixed exactly at parity would not mean that 


all farm prices would hit that ceiling and 
stay there. 
The truth is, notwithstanding the Presi- 


Gent referred to some farm prices being 116 


} percent of parity, a large number of farm 
commodities are selling below parity at this 
time. On August 15, the last figures avail- 
able, these included wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, cotton, hay, apples, turkeys, sheep, 
and citrus fruits. We didn’t like the Presi- 
dent’s implication and statements along this 
line. 

In referring to the 110 percent parity pro- 
| vision which Congress adopted last spring to 
protect the farmer against an unfair situa- 
tion, he said, “This act of favoritism for 
| one particular group in the commmunity in- 
creased the cost of food to everyone.” Of 
course it did, but increased profits and wages 
in industry increased the farmer’s costs, too, 
| and we deny that farmers have been shown 
| favoritism by Congress. There never was a 
time in the Nation’s history when farmers 
| have produced food so cheaply as now, rela- 
tively speaking, and seemingly there never 
has been a time when this contribution to 
| society has been appreciated less. 

No one seems to have warned the Presi- 
dcnt of the possible food shortage in the not 
too distant future. His speech does not in- 
dicate that he has been thinking of the farm 
labor shortage, the implement and fertilizer 
shortages, our growing transportation prob- 
lem, the dispersal of dairy and beef herds 
because old men cannot take care of them, 
mounting costs and other difficulties which 
| Seem destined to cut down feed production 

for an unprecedentedly huge livestock pop- 

ulation next year. No one seems to have in- 

formed him of the possibility that corn-hog 
| and feed-egg ratios will soon be thrown out 
| of kilter, and unless farmers are paid enough 
| to enable them to produce abundantly, they 
cannot do so, however much their patriot- 
ism may impel them. It is an ominous pros- 
pect which looms ahead of the Nation, and 
someone in Washington had better be calling 
it to the Commander in Chief’s attention 

If signs do not fail, there will be a big 
fight in Congress as a result of this speech. 
The President has put the legislators on the 
spot, and deservedly so perhaps, since they 
| should have dealt with these problems 
| months ago. But they aren't going to like 
| it, although undoubtedly they will either have 
to act or stand convicted as a useless arm of 
|} government, and this just before election 
If I were Congress, I would accept the 
President’s speech at full value, except that 





I would take full responsibility and do the 
entire job myself, and here are 
| things I'd do. 

1. I would limit profits through taxation 
as the President suggest, and most certainly 
would I pay attention to the $25,000 personal 
net income limit which he suggested, but I 
| think I should lower it considerably. 

2.I would stabilize wages at present 
levels—leaving rcom for increases in the low- 
|} est brackets where sweat-shop conditions 
exist—not necessarily because present levels 
|} are fair, but because I kelieve this to be 
} Only practical course. 

3. I would redefine parity, because the pres- 
ent parity formula has flaws in it. Parity 
for some products at present is too high, and 
for others too low, while some fac 
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tors which 


should be included, such as farm wagé are 
/ not now included. Albert Goss, National 
Grange master, has worked out what looks 


like a more reasonable and equitable parity 
formula. 


4. I would put a ceiling at the new parity, 
or at the highest price farm preducts are now 
selling, whichever is the most favorable to 


farmers, in line with the President’s 


sugges- 


tion. 

| 5. I would then put a floor under farm 

| prices at the new parity for the durati and 
for at least 5 years thereafter, so as to head 


off a post-war collapse. 

Now, it is true that none of us would wholly 
like this arrangement; there would still be 
too wide a difference between farm prices and 
| profits and wages, but I believe it would be 
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impracticable now to iron these differenc 
out. Runaway inflation confronts us, as the 
President warns, and besides there’s a war to 
win. Nor do I believe that the inflationary 
trend can be more than arrested by these 
artificial means; * * * economic fi 
will eventually tend to break down price ceil- 
ings; but that’s in the future and is another 
story. 

Meanwhile this is no time for the 
bickering or yrocrastinating or for playing 
politics. We're faced with an immediate 
problem which demands prompt attention on 
the part of the Federal Government in order 
that we may be in better position to prcse- 
cute the war and bring it to a victorious con- 
clusion at the earliest possible moment. 

F. V. HEINKEI 
Farmers’ Associa Le 
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rizing or 


President, 


Missouri 





Inflation Has Many Faces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
a recent issue of the Newark (Ohio) 
Advocate: 
INFLATION HAS MANY 
Already the United States is in the midst 


of an inflation which is mounting. We are 
reluctant to recognize the fact, and we find it 


FACES 


} 





easier to ignore because Leon Henderson has 
given us the hypodermic sedative of p > 
ceilings. 

For a time price ceilings can protect u 


the consuming public, against the effects of 
inflation. We have an excuse to argue that 
there is no inflation. We say that if 
is a situation in which money loses its power 
to buy goods, then there can be no inflation 
so long as Washington sits on the 
and upholds the buying power of money 

Such a viewpoint is about as short-sighted 
as for a man sitting on a powder keg to say 
there is no danger because the burning fuse 
has not yet reached the explosive 

Price ceilings are, at best, a make 
expedient to delay the explosion of inflation 
until something more permanently eff 
can be done. As such they are justified and 
worth while, unless—as seems possible—the} 
lull us into false belief that we alre 
been saved 

Inflation itself is very simple. Its effects, 
once felt, cannot be misunderstcod. B 
the masks which inflation wears, as it 
us, are varied as to confu the 


inflation 


price lid 
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Inflation can come from 
too much actual money, in 
and paper. It can come 
credit, which for buying purposes j 
effective as actual money. It can me from 
too few commodities available for pu 
Usually several of the 
the making of inflation 


portant enough to worry us 
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Virtually all of the factories which used to 
make heavy consumer goods, and many 
which used to make expendable commodities, 
have turned to armament and munitions. 
So the supply of goods is approaching an 
all-time low for the modern era. 

More money, more credit, less purchasable 


commodities. Can inflation be far behind? 
The creaking of the price control machinery 
says “No.” 





The Truth About Our Fighting Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Command- 
ing General, Army Air Forces: 

After 8 months of this war, we of the Army 
Air Forces find ourselves with a really tre- 
mendous training and recruiting program 
underway to meet the demands for trained 
air crews on every major war front in the 
world. 

We 
supp 


ency 


29 


ee, 


need the continued cooperation and 
ort of the American press and every other 
of public contact in the recruiting 
campaign which we must carry on if we are 
to reach our ultimate goal of 2,000,000 men to 
keep 185,000 planes flying and fighting. 


We need pilots for fighters and bombers 





We need navigators, bombardiers, and gun- 
ners. We need radio operators. We need 
many kinds of technicians for our ground 
crews and air crews. To get these men in 
sufficient numbers and in time, we need your 
assistance and the assistance of all Ameri- 
cans. Or, rather, we need your continued 
assistance, for we of the Air Forces know and 
sincerely appreciate the friendly cooperation 


we have enjoyed from the American press. It 
is a pleasure for me to take this opportunity 
to thank you personally for the support of the 
newspapers and news services you represent. 


As I have said, we will need your continued 
cooperation. Fortunately, the pilot-recruit- 
ing program, at least for the present, presents 


no great difficulties. 
cdier and navigator c: 


The supply of bombar- 
andidates is increasing. 








We are now engaged in a drive for gunners 
to man the turrets of our hard-fighting bomb- 
ers. We urgently need enlisted technicians 

f imbe kinds for our ground and air 
crews. We ne adio operators and instruc- 
t We need glider pilots. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to 
find mar of the kinds of technicians we 
net It v ome still more difficult as 
the war goes on. You can render a great 


service by giving us your continued support 


: + : - “oO wa "ne + 
in these specialized recruiting efforts. 





As a result of the training program which, 
very fortunately, began many months before 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor plunged 
us into this war, we now find our airmen 

i airplanes in action in increasing strength 
on fronts all around the world. “hey are 
i ecessful tion everywhere, I am glad 
to be ab! report They have won Vic- 
torie every type of enemy aircraft 

Th f ind for solid satisfaction in 
the record . t tanas Our airmen are 
proving themselves in actual combat, and I 
can tell you, without reservation, on the basis 
of the ctual record of 8 months of war, 
that the equipment our men are taking into 
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war also is good. In fact, a great deal of it 
is better than good; it is superior in quality 
and performance. 

But I would like to discuss with you pri- 
marily our training program, for this is the 
foundation of our aerial strength and the 
keystone to the successes we must achieve 
and will achieve over the enemy wherever 
he is encountered. 

It is going to be necessary to draw to the 
utmost upon the reservoir of our finest young 
manhood to keep our warplanes in the fore- 
front of this war. They must have the best 
and most complete training we can give them 
to carry the full weight of offensive action 
into the major war theaters to which we now 
have been committed. 

American combat airplanes have met the 
test of modern war on battlefronts around 
the world and have performed with a high 
degree of efficiency even when opposed, as in 
most cases to date, by numerically superior 
enemy forces. 

The American-made fighter plane which 
has seen the greatest variety of aerial war- 
fare is the Curtiss P-40 

The Curtiss P-40 airplanes, from the 
earliest P-40 to the latest and entirely differ- 
ent P-40F, have fought on every United Na- 
tions front before and since the entry of the 
United States into the war. These planes 
are known to the British as Tomahawks, 
Kittyhawks, and Warhawks, according to 
their position in the series 

Playing a new and unsuspected role in the 
Libyan desert, Kittyhawks have recently 
taken a large part in the smashing British 
counter-offensive which brought the Axis 
drive on Alexandria to a balt. The Kitty- 
hawks, equipped with bomb racks, have be- 
come “Kittybombers” and, as such, are being 
used both against Nazi tanks and mechanized 
ground equipment and against Nazi aircraft, 
with great success in both cases. 

The Kittybomber, according 
from Egypt, is fast enough 
fighter built, even with bombs in the racks. 
As bombers they are not as vulnerable a: 
the Stukas, according to the Egyptian reports. 
The pilots are using their regular gun sights 
as bomb sights 

In one of their first f as fichter 
bombers, a formation of Kittyhawks flown by 
Australian pilots was attacked by a formation 
of 10 Messerschmitts. The Kittybombers 
went into a twisting dogfight with bombs still 
in the racks, shot down 2 of the Messer- 

hmitts, drove off the others, and then went 
on with the bombing attack 

Adding to the score of brillian 
P-40 fighters in the Middle East, a British 
air observer at Cairo has reported that on 
May 18, 8 P-40’s (Kittyhawks) and 4 British 
Beaufighters intercepted 20 Ju-47’s (transport 
planes), escorted by 3 German Messerschmitt 
Me-110 2-engine fighters. he P-40’s ac- 
counted for 7 of the transport planes and 2 
of the Messerschmitts, according to the Brit- 
ish observer, who reported the R. A. F. pilots 
fluent in praise of the P-40’s 

Another report from the Middle East com- 
mand covering actions over a certain period 
by the P-40D Kittyhawks and the P-40 Toma- 
hawks relates that in offensive patrol and 
bomber escort operations in the Libyan bat- 
tle area, 690 sorties were undertaken by Kit- 
tyhawks and 173 by Tomahawks. In addition 
to attacking motor transport and military 
targets they destroyed German aircraft as 
follows: Ninety on the ground; 9 in the air, 
certain; 2 in the air, probable; 10 in the air, 
damaged. British losses during this whole 
period were 16 aircraft destroyed and 1 
damaged. 

The early Tomahawks, now superseded by 
the later and better Kittyhawks and War- 
hawks, made impressive records on other 
fronts. A flight of 12 Tomahawks in the 
Near East encountered a mixed German and 
Italian force of more than 60 planes. Fight- 
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to take on any 
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ing at odds of better than 5 to 1, they de- 
stroyed 36 of the enemy planes. 

Related firsthand accounts from the Lenin- 
grad front in Russia tell of the arrival there 
of American Tomahawks and their introduc- 
tion to battle against the Luftwaffe. The 
first Tomahawk went out alone, with a Major 
Pilyutov, a fighter pilot, at the controls. He 
was attacked by six German Heinkels. Fight- 
ing against these odds, Major Pilyutov downed 
one Heinkel and drove off the others. 

“The Tomahawks are making a good show- 
ing during the present spring season, too,” it 
is reported in another Russian account re- 
ceived in this country. “On April 1 they 
bagged 8 German planes on Leningrad front. 
On April 13, 3 Tomahawks, under command 
of Senior Lieutenant Zelenov, shot down 5 
Fascist planes during one engagement. Since 
the day when Tomahawks first appeared on 
Leningrad front 5 flyers—Pilyutov, Pokryshev, 
Flotov, Zelenov, and Fedorenko—shot down 
50 German planes.” 

In individual encounters in the Southwest 
Pacific, early and less effective models of the 
P-40 have acquitted themselves splendidly. 
On February 9 a formation of 16 P-40’s in- 
tercepted 25 Japanese heavy bombers escorted 
by 2 fighters over Soerabaja. They destroyed 
5 bombers and 1 of the fighters. One Ameri- 
can plane was shot down, but the pilot para- 
chuted to safety. 

In another encounter, 7 Army P-40’s en- 
countered a formation of 9 enemy bombers 
escorted by 14 Jap fighters. The Americans 
shot down 1 of the bombers and 1 of the 
fighters, damaged 4 other bombers and 2 
fighters, and forced the entire formation to 
turn back; a decisive victory at odds of 
7 to 23. 

A communique from General Stilwell re- 
ports that 10 Jap Zeros were shot down by 
United States Army Air Forces fighters in the 
course of Japanese attacks on Hengyang on 
July 30 and 31. On July 30, 27 Zeros at- 
tacked Hengyang. They were met by Amer- 
ican fighters, which shot down four Japs 
without any loss to themselves. On the fol- 
lowing day 35 Zeros repeated the attack. 
They were engaged by 13 P-40s and the 
American pilots shot down six Japanese 
planes, destruction of which was confirmed. 
It is believed that three others were shot 
down. No United States plane or pilots were 
lost in either of these engagements. 

Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, commander 
of United States Army Air Forces in China, 
has been quoted in news reports from Chun- 
king as declaring that the new Zeros, of which 
15 have been shot down over Hengyang, “are 
far better than the old ones, but inferior to 
our planes, and it will take at least 2 years 
before the Japs are able to construct any- 
thing equaling our newest.” 

Other American fighter planes which have 
revealed superior qualities in actual battle 
are the Bell P-39, or Airacobra, and the 
North American P-51, or Mustang. 

These planes, like the P-40, are medium- 
altitude fighters. While designed for max- 
imum effectiveness at altitudes of about 3 
miles, they have been defeating enemy fight- 
ers and bombers up to a height of 5 miles, far 
above the range for which they were intended 

A report from Russia has stated that a 
squadron of P-39’s engaged and destroyed 
73 German airplanes with the phenomenally 
small loss of only 2 planes. All types of 
German aircraft are reluctant to close with 
these fast, deadly, cannon-firing fighters, the 
report declared. 

One battle report from the southern Pacific 
relates that 6 P-39's flying at 8,000 feet saw 
8 Jap Zeros several thousand feet below. The 
Airacobras dove the attack and one of 
them collided with a Zero, wrecking the top 
half of the rudder, elevator, and vertical fin 
of the Jap ship, which disappeared in a steep 
spiral, out of control. The P-39, which took 
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the impact on its left wing, returned safely 
to station only slightly damaged. 

On July 6, at Port Morseby, New Guinea, 
seven Jap Zeros attacked five P-39’s. They 
broke off action rapidly after one Zero had 
been damaged, with no losses to the Aira- 
cobras. 

There have been many encounters in the 
southwest Pacific area between our fighters 
and the Japanese Zero fighters. Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett states that when our fighter 
pilots are asked if they would trade their 
P-39's and P-40’s for the Japanese Zero 
their answer is definitely and almost unani- 
mously in the negative. Such a trade would 
mean giving up the protection of armor, 
leakproof gasoline tanks, and parachutes, 
they reply. 

Recently it was announced officially from 
London by the Royal Air Force that the new 
North American P-51 Mustang fighter, re- 
cently put into combat operation by the 
Army Cooperation Command, has given a 
splendid account of itself in action over the 
invasion coast. Until they are needed for 
close army support, the P-51’s are being em- 
ployed as Fighter Command aircraft by the 
R. A. F. 

In one attack, a British pilot flew his 
Mustang through an enemy radio antenna 
between two pylons. Another pilot described 
the sturdiness of the Mustang as “wonder- 
ful” and said that some of them “have taken 


punishment which would have been too 
much for most fighters.” 
American-made fighter planes designed 


especially for high-altitude combat are now 
in service or are now being delivered to far- 
flung battlefronts, General Arnold declared 
but reports on their performance are still 
too sketchy for public announcement. 

The Lockheed P-38, or Lightning, however, 
has already engaged the Japanese with no- 
table success. The first battle action for the 
P-38 twin-engine interceptor fighter took 
place recently in an undisclosed theater. 
Two P-38’s intercepted a K-97 four-engine 
Japanese flying boat and shot it down in 
flames. The P-38’s later attacked a second 
ship of the same type which was shot down 
out of control and presumed to crash. 

Another Army Air Forces high-altitude 
fighter—the Republic P-47, or Thunderbolt— 
now is in production and ready for delivery 
to combat theaters. 

This plane is regarded as a tremendous 
package of power and is believed able to out- 
fly and outfight any other known airplane. 
t carries enough guns to generate at Maxi- 
mum firing speed an impact equal to the 
force of a 5-ton truck hitting a brick wall 
at 60 miles per hour, 

Moreover, it is built not only to give but 
take rough treatment, weighing some 
11,000 pounds, as compared with the 6,000 
of ordinary pursuits or fighters, most of 
the weight being in armor, arn.ament, Sup- 
ercharger, and equipment for high-altitude 
flying. Definitely in the 400-mile-per-hour 
class, it will be at its fastest between 25,000 
and 30,000 feet. 

American bombing planes have established 
themselves as superior to anything thus far 
shown by the enemy. 

The Boeing B-17, or flying fortress, has 


gained world fame in the present war. The 
Consolidated B-24 Liberator also has made 
an impressive reputation in all parts of the 


world. The smaller, agile Douglas A-20 at- 
tack bomber, known to the British as the 
Boston, and, in a night-fighter version, as 
the Havoc, also has performed notably. The 
North American B-25, in which General Doo- 
little raided Tokyo, and the Martin B-26, a 
fast bomber which has “doubled in brass” 
by carrying torpedoes at Midway and in the 


Aleutians, are other bright stars in the 
galaxy of American bombers. The Lockheed 
Hudson, built for the British, has been an 








outstanding performer since the 
its long career. 

Here are a few typical actions in which 
B-17’s were engaged: 

On July 25, at Buna, New Guinea, 1 B-17 
was engaged by 15 Japanese Zero fighters. 
The B-17 was slightly damaged. Enemy 
losses, 1 Zero shot down and 2 others prob- 
ably shot down. 

On July 17, at Tulagi, one B-17 was 
gaged by three Zeros. The B-17 was not 
damaged. One enemy plane was shot down 
and one was left burning. 

On July 19, in the Rabaul area, 5 B-17 
were engaged by 10 Zeros. None of the 
American ships was damaged but 1 Jap was 
shot down and 2 possibly shot down. 

There are the well-known examples of 
Captain Wheless, whose aerial gunners 
fought off a sustained attack by a squadron 
of Zeros during a running fight of more than 
75 miles, and Captain Sharp, whose crew 
fought 23 Jap Zeros for 2 hours over Burma, 
destroying at least 4 of them before being 
forced down. 

The British have called the B-24 Liberator 
bomber one of the finest military aircraft 
yet produced. While it is true that the bomb 
loads carried by the B-17 and B-24 bombers 
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are less than those which can be carried 
by the new British four-engine bombers, 
their range is far greater. The American 


bombers were built with an eye to vast dis- 
tances while the British ships were designed 
for and have been used in the European 
war, almost exclusively, with the German in- 
dustrial centers as their principal targets. 
The American bombers also have been de- 
signed for daylight bombing of specific mili- 
tary targets—a mission which demands 
greater speed and gunpower than any type 
of night bombing. 

The B-24 immediately became the back- 
bone of the Atlantic ferry service from Canada 
to Great Britain when it was inaugurated last 
year, and even prior to United States entry 
into the war these airplanes had completed 
more than 100 routine trans-Atlantic crcss- 
ings in all kinds of weather, carrying such 
passengers as Ambassador Winant, Lord Hali- 
fax, Prince Bernhard, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Prime Minister W. MacKenzie King, and the 
Duke of Kent. 

A B-24 took the Harriman mission to Mos- 
cow early last fall and continued on around 
the world, flying aproximately 24,700 miles 

The B-24 has played an outstanding role in 
the battle of the Atlantic, attacking German 
submarines and supply ships and beating off 
German aerial sea raiders in many actions. 

B-24s played a major role in attacks on the 
Italian fleet in the Mediterranean June 15, 
scoring numerous direct hits on Italian bat- 
tleships and other warships. 

In the B-25 and B-26 the United States has 
a pair of medium bombers that definitely out- 
class anything in the world. They carry 
about 2 tons of bombs at speeds of over 300 
miles per hour and are very heavily armed. 

Other United States medium bombers, such 
as the Lockheed Hudson and Ventura and the 
Martin Maryland and Baltimore, have been 
going to the British and have been used with 
very great success. The Hudson has become a 
synonym for effective service with the Royal 
Air Force Coastal Command and the Ma 
lands have made a great name in the midd 
east. For all-around performance both proved 
superior to foreign types 








The B-26 is regarded as a very advanced 
type. Reports from the Japanese theater 
show that it has speed and firing power 


enough to make it self-sufficient and that i 
can conduct raids over heavily protected 
enemy territory without fighter protection. 
At Lae, New Guinea, on July 4, 10 B-26's 
were intercepted by 15 Zero fighters. Four 
Zeros were shot down and one m prob- 
ably shot down. Four of the B-26’s were 
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damaged but returned. One B-26 was lost 
by having the wing knocked off by a falling 
Zero that had been shot down by ant 
B-26. 

The B-26’s demonstrated tl 
by going into action as torpedo p 
Midway and in the Aleut 
cessful results. 
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The B-25 gained lasting fame in 
Tokyo raid. It previously had dem 1 





its stamina and hitting power, how 
10 B-25’s, teaming up with 3 B-17 

2,000 miles from Australia to the Philipp:n 
to attack the Japs, with excellent result 
In both attacks, the B-25’s ran 





the best pursuits the Japs could put into 
the air. 

One of the war's most striking examp 
of versatility and all-around efi ( 
been provided by the Douglas A-20 t - 
engine attack bomber. Th sh have used 
it as its American designers intended orizi- 
nally that it should be used—as a treestop 
attack plane. The latest plane of this mod: 
the Boston III, or A-20C, carries a heavier 
bomb load and is considerably faster 
the R. A. F.’s principal attack bomber, tl 


Blenheim, we are informed. 

It was with this airplane that Ameri: 
Army Air Forces pilots, on July 4, made the 
first AAF raid on the European continen 
One of the group, Major Charies C. Kegelman, 
was forced down on the DeKooy airdrome i 
Holland with one motor shot apart, the tai 
assembly riddled with bullets and other 
damage. He caromed off the runway at 275 
miles per hour, tearing a gaping hole in the 
fuselage, but got the ship back into the air, 
blasting two anti-aircraft towers at the edge 
of the field as he did so, and came home 
safely. 

Recent sorties by the Bostons in Northern 
France have included 16 against power sta- 
tions, 10 against German airdromes in cu- 
pied countries, and 26 against industrial 





targets. In these 52 raids, in spite of the 
concentrated anti-aircraft defenses and 
German fighter protection in the areas raided, 


only one Boston failed to retu 

In the Middle East Command A-20 B 
have been used against fighter-protected mo- 
tor transport and airdromes A total of 191 
such sorties have been reported during which 
hits were scored on motor transport equip- 
ment and enemy aircraft on the ground and 
one enemy fighter, which was destroyed in the 
In these total operations, only one Bos- 
ton is missing. 

A British official report from Libya states 
that two South African Air Force Boston 
(A-20) Squadrons have flown more than 
1,500 sorties between May 23 and July 9 
July 7 their first aircraft was lost to enemy 
fighters since the beginning of the campaign. 
The effectiveness of the R. A. F. daylight : 
tacks on the enemy by Boston and Kittyhawk 
P-40 used as fighter-bombers has 
been confirmed by reconnaissance. 

On August 6, according to a press com- 
munique from General Stilwell, United States 
bombers with fighter escort attacked an air- 
drome outside Canton, destroying 
enemy aircraft on the ground. Japaness 
fighters then attacked. Two of the Zeros were 
attacked and shot down by our fighte: 
Another was destroyed by the rear gunner in 
one of the B-25 bombers. No losses on 
side were reported. 

Another press commun 
MacArthur’s headquarters tells of a 900-mil 
daylight raid from Australia agai Jap air- 
drome facilities on New Britain l 
ing the course of which the bom ) 
tercepted by 20 of the new type Zeros. The 
bombers successfully t t] i 
sions and, in a wild fi 
Jap planes and dam 
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Stabilization of the Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 23 (legislative 
day of Tuesday, September 22), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, night 
before last the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, who is 
in charge of the pending bill, delivered 
a radio address over a Nation-wide hook- 
up on the subject of Stabilizing the 
Cost of Living. I think the address was 
a very important public announcement 
upon the subject, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My friends, the United States Senate today 
opened debate on new legislation to help sta- 
bilize the cost of living for a nation in arms. 
An alert Congress has moved quickly to meet 
the challenge of the President's Labor Day 
message and the facts it portrayed. The 
country is now assured of action strong 
enough to meet the immediate emergency 
problem and fiexible enough to meet the 
shifting currents of a global war. 

In appraising the pending bill we should 
rise above minor differences and face the real 
issue back of it all—the world conflict that 
overshadows all our thinking and our daily 
work. Just a week ago the puppet govern- 
ment at Vichy issued decrees showing the in- 
evitable result of defeat in this war and the 
true intentions of the conquering Nazi le- 
gions. By these decrees, every person in 
France of working age—men and women, cit- 
izens and aliens, farmers and factory hands— 
are compelled to work where and how the 
Nazi overlords decide. The entire French na- 
tion has now followed the Poles, Czechs, 
Dutch, and others into the forced-labor bat- 
talions of Hitler’s new order, without civil 
rights, without adequate food and shelter, 
without hope or compassion for individuals, 
family, or country. 

That, in a word, is the fate which awaits 
us—yes; which awaits proud, independent, 
freedom-loving Americans—if we lose this 
war. In such a war for survival—at Dieppe 
and Dunkerque, around Stalingrad and the 
Solomon Islands—the armed forces of the 
United Nations have shown us how to fight 
and die. 

The certainty of slavery if we lose, and the 
deeds of those who fight to save our free- 
dom-—these are the only scales in which we, 
the civilian population, can weigh the sacri- 
fices we may be called upon to make. Indeed, 
the acticn required by the pending bill is so 
mild by comparison with the economic chaos 
it would forestall that the measure repre- 
sents more of a benefit than a sacrifice. 

The cost-of-living problem comes down to 
th For every dollar you and I paid out 3 
years ago, when the war began, we now have 
to pay, for the same items of clothing, $1.25; 
dairy products Or meats, $1.35; fruits and 
vegetables, $1.44; eggs or fish, more than 
$1.60. Since the outbreak of the European 
war the rise in the cost of living has taken 
almost $1 out of every five earned by Ameri- 
can workers and farmers by the sweat of their 
brow 

The price ceilings established last May put 
a stop to increases in rents and in the prices 


of many articles in common use. But the cost 


| of living continued to climb because of rising 

| food prices, which are not controlled by the 
present law. This continued rise in the cost 
of living now threatens to unhinge the whole 

| economic structure on which the Army and 
Navy depend to wage and win this war. 

The rising price level recalls the inflation 
nightmare of the first World War and its 
aftermath. Many a housewife remembers 
how in early 1920 a pound of butter cost 67 
cents and a dozen eggs cost almost a dollar. 
When the crash came 5,000,000 workers lost 
their jobs, and the farmers suffered worst 
of all. 

If commodity prices in this war get as 
much out of hand as they did then, the added 
cost to the Nation would come to $75,000,000,- 
000. The spiral of inflation holds out no 
benefits whatever to farmers or workers or 
businessmen; it would engulf them all in 
@ common ruin. 

One important means of preventing that 
calamity is the resolution now before the 
Senate, sponsored by Senator PrENTIss Brown, 
the able junior Senator from Michigan, and 
myself. The resolution represents a non- 
partisan approach and has bipartisan ap- 
proval. It authorizes and directs the Presi- 
dent to issue a general order, not later than 
November 1, stabilizing prices, wages, and 
salaries affecting the cost of living. This is 
no blanket grant of power; the President is 
required to base his order, so far as possible, 
on the leveis existing on September 15, 1942. 
Thereafter the President may make reason- 
able adjustments to correct gross inequities 
or to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war. All power granted will terminate by 
June 30, 1944, or even sooner, if the Presi- 
dent or Congress so decides. 

In a word, the legislation does not repeal 
or alter the price and rent ceilings which 
have worked so well to date. It supplements 
these ceilings by bringing under control many 
farm commodities previously exempt, and by 
stabilizing prices, saiaries, and wages through- 
out the land. I would favor bringing public- 
utility rates within the same control, since 
they, too, are an important factor in the cost 
of living. If we plan to control the prices 
the farmer receives for his crops, and the 
wages the worker receives for his daily labor, 
I see no justification for excluding the prices 
that farmers and workers must pay for their 
light, heat, and transportation requirements. 
Industry throughout the country has been 
called upon for real sacrifices in absorbing 
increased costs without lifting price ceilings 
fixed by the Office of Price Administration. 
Most pubiic utilities, of all industries, with 
their past guaranty of substantial earnings, 
are well able to make like adjustments in 
the general interest of the whole country. 

The broad plan of the resolution is to stabi- 
lize wages, salaries, and farm prices as they 
stand today. Farm prices, on the average, 
are now 7 percent above parity, the fair 
price level for agriculture in relation to other 
prices. The Senate bill prohibits the Presi- 
dent from reducing any price below parity; 
and in no event could he fix a maximum price 
below the highest price prevailing thus far in 
1942, with some possible adjustments for 
seasonal differentials or gross inequities. 

Likewise, as to labor, the Senate bill pro- 
tects existing rights under the wage-hour 
law and the National Labor Relations Act; 
and neither wages nor salaries could be re- 
duced below the highest level prevailing thus 
far in 1942, except to correct gross inequities. 

In other words, subject to minor adjust- 
ments, workers and farmers are called upon 
to make no actual sacrifice of their present 
gains or their present positions. In order to 
achieve stability advantageous to all groups, 
they are merely asked not to seek, as a group, 
to improve their relative position over other 
groups. Farsighted leaders of labor and 
agriculture have already responded to this 
manifest call of patriotism and economic 


| statesmanship. 
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There are some who urge that Congress 
should freeze all wages, farm prices, and 
salaries as they now stand, for the duration 
of the war. But that would freeze into law 
the gross inequity of a few corporation exec- 
utives, who have voted themselves fabulous 
increases in salary, at the expense of their 
stockholders and the Public Treasury, in or- 
der to avoid their fair share of the rising tax 
burden. A general freeze would prevent any 
wage adjustments for more than seven 
million workers who still earn less than 40 
cents an hour, or for those above that cate- 
gory whose real wages have lagged far behind 
because of the increasing cost of living. 

A general freeze of wages, while main- 
taining the parity goal for farmers, would 
be especially unjust, since parity is itself a 
flexible standard. And if all farm prices were 
frozen, this would prevent adjustments up- 
ward to correct for increased production costs, 
now or in the future. In short, any rigid 
freezing of farm prices, wages, and salaries 
would prevent necessary flexibility in mar- 
shalling our full manpower, industrial pro- 
duction, and food production, in fighting the 
war on world-wide, shifting battle fronts. 

Even if wage rates and farm prices were 
held at their present levels, there is a great 
and widening gap between the available pur- 
chasing power and the supply of civilian 
goods for sale. It should be clearly under- 
stood, therefore, that the Senate bill is only 
one phase of a broad program that must be 
pressed vigorously to keep prices stable and 
avoid the danger of inflation. In that pro- 
gram, a place must be found for forced sav- 
ings, higher taxes on incomes and profits, 
increased social security taxes, and corre- 
sponding insurance protection, more ration- 
ing of civilian goods and a broader conirol of 
manpower, with democratic safeguards. 

When we speak of stabilizing wages, sal- 
aries, and farm prices on the basis of their 
present levels, we therefore give no assurance 
of continued prosperity. In a war economy 
in these times, no group can do its full 
patriotic duty and still maintain its peace- 
time standard of living. For the duration of 
the war, the pressure of events will bring 
us, not a life of prosperity, but a life of in- 
creasing austerity. In that life, patriotic 
Americans of every group will be proud to par- 
ticipate, as their contribution to victory, and 
to a stable economy when our boys come 
home again. 


Speech by R. K. Christenberry at Hotel 
Ezra Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcoRD a very able address delivered at 
the Hotel Ezra Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., by 
R. K. Christenberry, vice president and 
general manager, Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, President Day, Professor 
Meek, honored guests, I am deeply honored 
by the fine compliment you have paid me in 
asking me to address you here tonight. I 








have had the privilege of visiting Ithaca on 
several previous occasions, and it is always a 
real pleasure to absorb the fine scholastic 
atmosphere and to enjoy the scenic splendors 
that abound here in profusion. If it were not 
for the fact that you also possess a faculty 
second to none, I might suspect that the 
growth of Cornell was due entirely to its 
beautiful natural surroundings and _ ivy- 
covered halls of learning. 

As manager of a hotel doing a large banquet 
business, I wish to congratulate you young 
men and women on your excellent accom- 
plishment tonight. Were it not that Uncle 
Sam had so many jobs waiting for you, I 
might invite you to transfer your entire 
banquet staff bodily to the Hotel Astor. At 
any rate, I hope that we do as good a job later 
in the month when we are host to your 
alumni meetings and banquet in New York. 

The history of the Hotel Ezra Cornell passes 
through a very rich period in the history of 
the United States. I believe it began in the 
very lush twenties, when we were all deceived 
by a false notion that everything was milk 
and honey, that the world would keep on 
}aing a delicious mouthful that all could 
enjoy 

Then came the grimmer years of the 
1930’s when our house of cards collapsed and 
left us bewildered, disillusioned, grasping for 
something real and substantial. Today 
more than 2 years of the 1940’s have gone by, 
and there is little doubt in my mind, or 
yours, what this decade will be famous for. 
It hardly seems possible that the 1940's will 
be known for anything save this awful war 
which has already engulfed our entire lives. 
No matter what occurs in the remaining 8 
years before 1950, the second World War, or 
whatever name may eventually be given to 
it, will get head billing for the decade. 

You college seniors today face a world 
that is totally different from the world your 
predecessors faced 10 short years ago, though 
I must admit that the future then was a 
forbidding one, too. But in 1932, the boys 
who went forth to begin careers as engi- 
neers, architects, lawyers, or hotelmen, were 
confronted with a world that had no place 
for them. Thousands of factories were 
closed, banks were beginning to shut their 
doors, trains were operating at only a small 
percentage of their capacity. Yes, only 10 
years ago the great steel mills of Pittsburgh 
deposited a thinning layer of soot on the 
downtown streets and suburban homes, and 
Pittsburghers began to realize just how im- 
portant the filthy smog was to their daily 
lives. 

Ten years ago hotels were struggling to 
maintain their business by cutting rates, 
slicing wages, paring expenses here, there, 
everywhere. Ten years ago architects had no 
houses to design, civil engineers had no 
bridges to build, and brokers had no stocks 
or bonds to sell. It was a world of stagnation 
that held no great hope for the bright-eyed 
graduate leaving Corneli and other great in- 
stitutions of learning. I know that many of 
these men grew tired and discouraged as they 
heard the same answer day after day, week 
after week—‘“Sorry, but we have no opening 
here.” 

Today, 10 short years later, a different pic- 
ture presents itself. Today there is more 
work to be done than there are hands to do it. 
Today factories of unheard of proportions 
spring out of the ground like mushrooms, 
bombers speed off the assembly line to be 
taken over by tens of thousands of young 
men who are learning to operate them, guns 
are put together in a hundred arsenals to be 
placed in the hands of millions of men in 
Russia, in Africa, in Burma, in Iceland, and 
in the countless other outposts of our armed 
forces. No spot on earth, with the possible 
exception of the two poles, isn’t affected by 
this, the greatest single venture of ail times. 
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So today, instead of marching forth into 
an indefinite future as did the seniors of 
the early 1930’s, you men are facing a fu- 
ture that has been carefully planned for 
you, about which you have little or nothing 
to say. But you’ve got jobs to do, and the 
quicker and the better you do them, the 
sooner you will bring back the United States 
and the whole world to a saner, more whole- 
some and more rationai existence. I am not 
qualified, as many businessmen feel they are, 
to make a forecest of what the world will be 
like after the war is over, but I do know that 
first this big job will have to be accomplished. 

When I was first asked to address you 
here tonight, I felt rather bewildered about 
my subject matter. I said to myself, “How 
futile to talk about the great things your 
school has accomplished for the hotel pro- 
fession * * * how senseless and unim- 
portant to speak of what we hotelmen expect 
of you in the years ahead.” Certainly our 
profession owes the course in hotel admin- 
istration at Cornell a vote of gratitude for 
what it has done, but at a time like this even 
great deeds become subdued and inconse- 
quential compared with what is happening 
all around us. 

I realize that this is a festive event that 
probably calls for the usual type of after- 
dinner speech expressing sweet pleasantries 
and witty remarks. Frankly, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, there are too many disturbing ele- 
ments all around us for that sort of thing. 

From personal observation, from things I 
read and hear, I have come to the conclusion 
that this is a nation of ostriches. You and 
I, and millions of other Americans, are bury- 
ing our heads in the sand so that we will 
not have to see how desperate our situation 
is. We seem to feel that if we remain obliv- 
ious to what’s going on in the world some 
divine power will attend to everything. We 
feel that our own efforts are not necessary 
tn the war effort * * * that if we do 
nothing our neighbors will most certainly 
take care of our share of the burden. Yes, 
we've adopted the attitude best expressed in 
the old saying, “Let George do it.” 

My friends, George can’t do it! George 
has his own job to do and don’t think for a 
minute that he can take on any added bur- 
den. George is the man who was fighting 
on Corregidor, the engineer on a tanker plow- 
ing through the Caribbean, the big lad from 


Minnesota who is guarding our interest 
in Iceland. He is “George,” the average 
American. 


I may be wrong about my opinion of this 
very apparent selfishness, but, at least, I 
appear to have the backing of a very eminent 
authority. A week ago Tuesday, in his fire- 
side chat to the Nation, President Roosevelt 
outlined his seven-point program of general 
principles for keeping down the cost of liv- 
ing. I would like to quote two sentences 
from his talk: 

“Some people are already taking the posi- 
tion that every one of the seven points is 
correct except the one point which steps on 
their own individual toes. A few seem very 
willing to approve self-denial-—-on the part 
of their neighbors.” 

In other words, “Let George 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are 


do it.” 
facing a 


grim future, and the sconer we realize it 
the sooner will we be able to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion. Must we wait 
for bombs to drop on our homes before we 


snap out of it? Will we have to see maimed 
and disabled men coming back from abroad 
before we realize that we're in a death strug- 
gle with a foe who isn’t going to fight our 
Style? Will each community in the United 
States need its own individual Pearl Harbor 
before we get into this war body and soul? 
There’s one simple fact that stands out 
clearly today. The Axis has been getting the 
upper hand right along because the people 
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and the governments of those countries are 
100 percent in the war. I don’t mean to infer 
that the people back the spirit of the war 


100 percent; but, whether they like it or not, 


their whole lives have been dedicated to a 
total war effort. 
We 


nvert 


That most certainly is not true here 
may build huge new bomber plants, 
our automobile factories into tank 
tion, and change over to three shifts on 
assembly lines, but until we get into the 
grim spirit of the job that’s ahead of us, 
we'll find the going just as tough as it has 
been since December 7 

Subscribing to the Red Cross or the United 
Service Organizations isn’t enough. Working 
for your community chest and raising funds 
for Naval Relief deserves a lot of praise, but 
it’s only a small part of the job. Buying War 
stamps and bonds is patriotic, but just re- 
member that Uncle Sam is paying you a 
pretty fair rate of interest on the money 
you’re loaning, not giving to him. And while 
you are loaning yOur money to Uncle Sam 
don’t forget that George is loaning his life 


C 
yroduce 
proauc 


the 
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Last week I attended a luncheon meeting of 
sales executives at which the speaker was an 
official of the Selective Service Division. After 


his talk, the speaker volunteered to answer 
written questions presented to him. Frankly 
ladies and gentlemen, I was amazed by the 
Selfish approach of most of those questions, 

One question, particularly, sticks in my 
mind because of the very appropriate reply it 
received. A guest wanted to know how he 
could apply his knowledge of salesmanship, 
publicity, and advertising in the war efiort. 
The speaker suggested that it might come in 
handy convincing his squad to follow him into 
battle. 

The plain Georges who make up the back- 
bone of our armed forces, and those of our 
allies, are not complaining. At the Astor, 
which we like to refer to as the “Crossroads 
of the World,” I have had the opportunity 
of speaking to hundreds of fine young men 
on their way to or coming from posts in the 
far corners of the earth. I have spoken to 
Americans, to Canadians, to New Zealanders, 
to Englishmen, to Australians, to Poles and 
Norwegians, to Dutchmen and Danes. They 
are all satisfied with their lot—raring to get 
out and make this world a decent place to 
live in. 

We've all got to get into the same frame 
of mind as these Georges if we expect to win 
the war while there’s still something left to 





fight for. I know that we all have our in- 
dividual problems. We read over and over 


again that we will have to reduce our stand- 
ard of living to take care of added taxes and 
responsibilities because of the war. But 
somehow or other, as we read about this, or 


hear it over the radio, we soothe ourselves 
with the comforting thought that this 
doesn’t apply to us, personally. Let George 
do it. 

We must stop passing the buck to our 
neighbor. He has hisown job todo. And if 


you do yours and he does his maybe some day 
we'll be able to “leave it to George.” Until 
that day comes we must remember that in 
1776 the infant Nation America would never 
have been born if General Washington's 
compatriots had chanted, “Let George d 
They didn’t “let George do it.” The} 
that George couldn’t do it alone ju 
know that George can’t doit. TI 
the right to be free Americans We can do 
no less than that today. 
In conclusion I want 








to say that il € n 


like only a slight intermission since the fir 
World War when young men like yoursel 
cut short their courses in the great institu- 
tions of learning to help make the w d 
safe for democracy 

As a young fellow myself who put « 2» 
worried look and added a fev to his 
age in order to enlist in the Marines, I saw 
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ion on the battlefields 
forget for an instant, 
i with a grim smile on their 
were fighting to keep alive— 
and all the other things the 
d, in the future, 
rantee by victory 
but m conquered peoples 
aark, France, Greece, Czecho- 
and Norway; the right to 
as they please without the 
hanging over their heads. 
over let us hope and pray, 
to make those hopes and 
that the people of this 
lies don’t go soft again, 
ng towels and start feeling 
ruthless, conniving, lying, 
murderers who started 
aust the world has ever 
he head of these piratical 
ed to be human the moment 
and even though those 
inder their iron hands were helpless 
rule that spirit of 
murdering, wrecking, and enslav- 
tions hecame so inculcated in the 
n babes, there can be no life 
living unless fear, tyranny, des- 
atred are wiped off the map of 
orevermore 

in a war, primarily because 
we have the privilege 
g for ourselves what is and what 
As an example of what 
I mean, here’s a story. The Netherlands Offi- 
ers Club hi its clubrooms in the Astor. 
Naturally, I’ve had the good fortune to meet 
number of the Dutch merchant marine offi- 
the gamut of sub-infested 

yart of their day’s work 
to New York they come 
lax, to get a slight foothold 
see for themselves once again 
people live, so they won’t forget 
re when this thing is all over. One 
ready to leave on secret 
unknown destination and fate, 
be on his y again He was 
only hate but 
came from Rotter- 
rly showed the hand- 
the Nazis bombed 
thousands of helpless 
babies, civilians— 
rendered He related an 
ally demonstrated that 
ton killing, com- 
mained unchanged 
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the future of America—the future of my very 
existence and my way of life is in the hands 
of men and women like yourselves who will 
actually fight the enemy on the far-flung 
battlefields of the world. I wish all of you 
good luck, good health, and may God bless 
you. Thank you. 


Some Facts to Remember on Business 
Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following article by Ralph 
Robey: 

SOME FACTS TO REMEMBER ON BUSINESS PROFITS 
(By Ralph Robey) 

While the figures are still fresh it is worth 
trying to get the facts straight on what is 
happening to business profits in this coun- 
try in the present war prosperity. Five 
studies have been published within the past 
several days which directly relate to the sub- 
ject. Between them they pretty well tell the 
story. 

First that may be mentioned is the usual 
quarterly survey of business earnings made 
by the National City Bank of New York. 
This covers 290 concerns with an aggregate 
capital and surplus of $12,600,000,000. The 
earnings of these companies, most of which 
are manufacturers, were 34.6 percent lower 
in the first half of this year than in the 
first 6 months of 1941. Im the case of 252 
of the companies, which were all of the group 
that report earnings on a quarterly basis, 
there was a decline of 29 percent in the first 
3 months of this year as compared with 
1941, and in the second quarter the decline 
in earnings over the same period last year 
was 41 percent 

A second study is that of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It covers 
2,225 companies, all of which have shown a 
profit for the past years In 1940 the ag- 
gregate net income of these 2,225 companies 
was $1,600,000,000. In 1941 this increased to 
$2,900,000,000 and for 1942 it is estimated 
that their total net income will be $3,500,- 
000,000 That, before Federal 
taxes Then these are deducted the totals 
$1,100,000,000 in 1940, $1,400,000,000 
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available of an over-all character is a survey 
just completed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. According to it, 70 per- 
cent of the companies covered have experi- 
enced a decline in their profit margin since 
the imposition of the general price ceiling 
What this means is that in these cases costs 
of production have continued to go up and 
since prices were fixed the increases had to be 
absorbed by the companies. For most of the 
companies the increase so far has not been 
large, but obviously with the passage of time 
the increase will become more and more im- 
portant unless wages and farm prices are 
brought under control. 

Last of the five studies is that of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. It deals with the 
reasonableness of the amount of profits be- 
ing made by business on war contracts. Its 
conclusion is that “95 percent of war con- 
tractors are doing an honest and effective job 
and are receiving only fair and reasonable 
profits.” The other 5 percent, according to 
the committee, “appear to be taking advan- 
tage of the situation and to be receiving ex- 
cessive profits.” Considering that the chair- 
man of this committee is Mr. CarRL VINSON, 
who consistently has been one of the most 
extreme critics of the amount of profits being 
made by business, this is, indeed, high praise. 

Such are the established facts on what is 
happening to business profits in the present 
war prosperity. Granting the accuracy of Mr. 
Vinson’s findings, we have a problem in con- 
nection with some 5 percent of our produc- 
ers, and the Government should crack down 
on them with all its might. But for business 
as a whole the question is not one of exces- 
sive profits. Far from it. The real problem 
is how, with profits running a third below 
last year, business will be able to set up the 
reserves necessary to prevent wholesale bank- 
ruptcies in the post-war period. 


New ABC’s for the Air Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered by 
the Honorable Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, over radio station WJSV 
Thursday, September 10, 1942, entitled 
“New ABC’s for the Air Age” 

Good evening ladies and gentlemen 
mothers and fathers, school boards, school 
superintendents, and other school authorities; 
I should like to talk with you about a young 
industry—aviation—and about young peo- 
ple, your boys and girls in high school, about 
the part they will play in the development 
of flying 

For thousands of years, ever since the days 
of the Greeks and the Hebrew prophets, men 
have been dreaming of the day when they 
would fashion themselves a pair of wings 
and go flying through the skies with the 
freedom of a bird. 

That day has dawn The world has 
crossed the threshold of the air age, the 
flying age Thanks to the genius of two 
Americans, Orville and Wilbur Wright, man- 
kind is now fairly launched upon the most 
exciting and perhaps the greatest of all our 


adventures. 











We have acquired a new third dimension— 
avast new world. The sky is the new frontier 
waiting to be explored and conquered. 

All of us are more or less aware of the 
growing influence of the airplane. 

But merely to be aware of this is not 
enough. We must do something about it— 
we must encourage it, help to improve and 
expand it. 

Above all else, we must make sure that our 
children are adequately equipped. Otherwise 
they will not be masters of their own fate 
in the world of tomorrow. 

Already a good deal is being done about it. 
A Wation-wide educational program specifi- 
cally designed for the air age is now actually 
under way in tens of thousands of high 
schools and grade schools in all the 48 States. 

Many boys and girls who have already re- 
turned to school have begun to learn for the 
first time more about airplanes, what makes 
them go, their place in modern life. 

Initiated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, this program is also sponsored 
by the United States Officé of Education 
under Commissioner John W. Studebaker. 
I cannot praise too highly Commissioner 
Studebaker’s part in putting the program into 
action, and we will hear from him further 
in connection with the over-all aviation 
education effort. I understand that the 
Office of Education has already made great 
strides toward coordinating American edu- 
cation with our present national effort to 
preserve freedom, freedom for all peoples. 
Definite proposals for a pattern of high 
school student organization, which will help 
to foster and promote the work, will shortly 
be announced to the schools of the Nation 
by a national policy committee, associated 
with the United States Office of Education 
and representing the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, and civilian aviation. The preflight- 
education program is merely preparing our 
boys and girls for this third dimension in our 
lives—fiying. It has the active support of 
the Army, the Navy, the Institution of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, the American Legion, hun- 
dreds of colleges, and universities, and teach- 
er training schools, and local boards of 
education from coast to coast. 

Everyone, whether or not they are boys and 
girls in school should know about this pre- 
flight-training program. 

A word about its background, its origin, 
its aims, and its progress to date will be of 
interest to you. 

About 314 years ego, 6 months before the 
Nazi invasion of Poland, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration offered its first experi- 
mental course in the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. ‘This program was primarily de- 
signed to prepare America for the leading 
role it was bound to play in the rapidly ex- 
panding commerce of the skies. 

But the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
was also mindful of the potential military 
value of having a large reservoir of trained 
flyers available for any emergency. At that 
time there were only 22,000 civilian pilots 
in the entire United States. 

So successful was the initial course of 
Civil Aeronautics Administration that the 
Congress appropriated $4,000,000 to carry cn 
a greatly expanded program during the col- 
lege year 1939-1940. Some 500 colleges and 
universities participated in instructing 10,000 
pilots in aerodynamics, navigation, meteor- 
ology, and related subjects. More important, 
students were given actual flight instruction 
at nearby flying schools 

Graduates were awarded private pilot li- 
censes signifying that each had completed 72 
hours of ground school work and had at least 
35 hours of flying experience. 

All told, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion training program has produced some 
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80,000 pilots, more than 30,000 of whom are 
now serving in the armed forces, chiefly in 
the Army and Navy Air Corps. 

Other thousands have become instructors 
to train more pilots, both military and semi- 
military. In the colleges there now exists a 
substantial reservoir of trained airmen ready 
to serve when called. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration does 
no combat training whatsoever. But its 
graduates, polished and seasoned by Army 
and Navy combat training, have been in ac- 
tion at Midway, in the Coral Sea, in the 
Philippines, in China and Burma, in the 
famed Eagle Squadron of the Royal Air Force, 
and in Jimmie Doolittle’s brilliant raid on 
Tokyo. 

The program was begun at the college level, 
but an educational program should start in 
the secondary and primary schools, and that 
is what we are now doing for aviation educa- 
tion. 

Even the youngest children are interested 
in planes and are fascinated by flying. More 
than 2,000,000 have been building and flying 
model airplanes in recent years. But this 
has been done largely out of school. We are 
now channeling this lively and spontaneous 
youthful interest into the classroom. 

We are accustomed to thinking of ourselves 
as creatures living on top of the ground. We 
should realize that we are living at the bot- 
tom of an ocean of air, readily navigable in all 
directions, at tremendous speeds. 

It tcok our Pilgrim Fathers 67 days to cross 
the Atlantic. Today, giant planes hop across 
in less than 10 hours. Physically, it is the 
same old bad-tempered Atlantic Ocean, but 
geographically it is less than 10 hours’ flying 
time. 

Every age writes its own geography, and 
ours is being written by the airplane, just as 
medieval geography was written by the sail- 
ing ship. 

When we really appreciate the meaning of 
air power in ali of its implications, and take 
advantage of it, we shall suffer no more 
Pearl Harbors. 

Air power raises a multitude of problems 
that cannot be solved by two-dimensional 
thinking. What effect, for example, is air 
traffic going to have upon our railroads and 
ocean shipping? What population sl 
going to occur as a result? What new trade 
routes and markets are going to be opened 
up? What influence is the airplane going 
to have upon community planning? 

After this war there will be a phenomenal 
boom in flying for all purposes—as phenom- 
enal as the growth of the automobile and 
truck after the last war. What will this 
mean in terms of traffic control, airports, 
landing strips along highways, radio beams 
and beacons, and other facilities? 

Less than a year ago the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the United States Office 
of Education appointed a joint advisory com- 
mittee of educational and aeronautical ex- 
perts to study the proper means of intro- 
ducing the ABC’s of flying into the lower 
schools. Through its aviation education 
research projects the services of eminent sci- 
entists, geographers, historians, and other 
specialists were enlisted. The latter under- 
took to prepare teachers’ manuals and suit- 
able text material for use in the Classroom. 
That material is now available and in use 
in thousands of schools. 

The ultimate success of the program de- 
pends upon the cooperation of mothers and 
fathers and school authorities Your own 
local school authorities will determine how 
much of the program is to be initiated in 
the classrooms under their jurisdiction. 
They will likewise determine the specific 
ways in which it will be carried out. It is 
not arbitrary. It is for local school boards 
to decide how far they wish to go. 
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But rest assured aviation is here to stay, 
and it is as necessary to learn about it as it 
was to learn about all steps in improved 
transportation from Fulton’s steamboat to 
ocean liners, and from Watt’s steam engine 
to streamlined trains. 

The educational program is not a fad, it is 
an obligation which we owe to the younger 
generation. For there can be no doubt that 
our future strength lies in air power and 
our ability to make use of it. We were the 
first to fly. We have led in all aerial develop- 
ments. We must not surrender that leader- 
ship. With the coming of peace our respon- 
sibilities will be world-wide, and it will be 
necessary for us to maintain air communica- 
tion on a scale which dwarfs the imagination 
of the most far-sighted. 

We should not forget, even under present 
circumstances, that we must be preparing 
for the days when hostilities will cease 
Air training has become a matter of s« 
preservation, and air power wiil play a 
a@ part in reconstruction as it does in 
struction. In the future it will mark 
progress, Measure our welfare, and will 
our most effective aid in maintaining the just 
peace for which we are now fighting. 
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Amendment of Price Contre! Act of 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


9? 


“dv, 


7049 
LJZ 


Wednesday, September 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following telegrams 
received by me pertaining to the bill 
under consideration in the House today: 

PLYMOUTH, WIs., September 22, 1942. 
Hon. JosHvua L. JOHNS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We ask your support to Thomas and Hatch 

amendment to price-ceiling bill which in- 


WISCONSIN CHEESE PRODUCERS FEDERATION. 


Fonp bv Lac, Wis., September 22, 1942. 
Hon. JosHva L. JOHNS, 
Men.ber of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly urge your support amendm 
Steagall bill so parity computation will in- 
clude all hired farm labor. Farm 
tion falling drastically in Wisconsi 
ceedingly heavy rains throughout year im- 
perils crop situation. Heavy drain 1 farm 
labor by draft boards threatens furt! 
tailment production. Tremendous need fe 
prices which will encourage producti 
strained labor conditions. Amend 
Steagall bill would be emer 


















legislation. Our 12,000 members 1 i 
support. 

WILLIAM O. PERDUE 

General Manag 
Pure Milk Products C« 
SoutH Sr. Pau, MINN., 
September 21, 1942 

Congressman JosHUA L. JOHNS, 


Washington, D. C 
Representatives 16 livestock « zatir 
representing section producing and 
marketing interests met Chic September 
19. Unanimously agreed inflationary control 
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bill should contain provisions definitely tying | 
farm prices and farm and industrial wages 
together on equitable basis to stimulate pro- 
duction of agricultural products. Request 
you actively support this type legislation. 
N. K. CARNES, 
Central Cooperative Association. 


Farm Labor Shortage and Inclusion of 
Farm Labor Cost in Computing 
Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm-labor shortage is becoming more 
and more acute. This is true not only in 
my district but in many farming areas of 
our country. The fact which many of 
our governmental authorities fail to 
properly comprehend, I fear, is that our 
farmers are absolutely unable to com- 
pete in the labor market. Particularly is 
this true of our family-size farmers, who 
have heretofore hired 1, 2, or 3 hands to 
sither help begin a crop or to gather a 
crop. There is a great disparity between 
what farmers can pay and what is being 
paid those who work on many types of 
projects. For the authorities of our Gov- 
ernment to fail to understand that farm 
labor is particularly short at this t:me 
and that what labor is available demands 
a price which most of our farmers can- 
not pay could prove quite disastrous in 
that a food shortage may easily develop. 
This statement is substantiated by re- 
cent utterances of Secretary of Agricul- 
ure Claude Wickard and Mr. Paul Ap- 
pleby, of the Department of Agriculture. 

At this point I wish to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REoorD two letters I have 
recently received from the Honorable 
Paul V. McNutt 

LABOR SHORTAGE 

ENCY MANAGEMENT 

TPOWER COMMISSION 

September 1 
RTH, 


s, Gilmer 


OFrrFricre FoR EMER¢ 


the present conditions but with others as 
they may develop. 

Incidentally, I am glad to learn from a 
check with the Employment Service that 
there is no present evidence of any shortage 
in agricultural labor throughout the State of 
Texas; in fact, present indications are that 
the margin of such supply is ample, without 
giving consideration to possible in-migration. 

If there is any additional information 
which I can give you in this connection, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Paut V. McCNvTT, 


Chairman, 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, 

Wark MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1942. 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BECKWoRTH: I have read with in- 
terest your note to me of September 6, in 
which you call my attention to a situation 
existing in certain localities in your district 
where apparently able-bodied people are not 
working, but presumably are being taken care 
of by some agency of the Government. 

Frankly, I know of nothing which I or 
the War Manpower Commission can do to 
correct a situation such as you describe, since 
of course this Commission has been given no 
authority to control the working habits of 
individuals. If, however, such idle individ- 
uals are within the draft-age limits, it is 
more than likely that local boards would take 
that fact into consideration in their classifi- 
cations for military service. 

Also, if it is true that potential workers are 
idle because they are obtaining support 
through welfare agencies, it would seem such 
agencies would appreciate having knowledge 
of the facts and would govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Just what should or can be done in a case 
of this kind quite naturally concerns you and 
all of us having at heart the best interests 
of the country. While the functions of this 
Commission do not include checking up on 
people and other such direct action, we en- 
deavor through the United States Employ- 
ment Service to assist and encourage the full 
and effective use of all available manpower, 
including many who because of lack of op- 
portunity, age or sex have never before par- 
ticipated fully in national production. Fur- 
ther, we hope that through publicity and 
public opinion such a situation as you de- 
scribe cannot long exist anywhere 

Sincerely, 

PAUI 


Hon 


V. McNvutTt 
Mr. Speaker, also I desire to include a 

statement which I placed in the Con- 

GRESSIONAL REcorRD March 27, 1942. 

SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY 
BECKWORTH Of Texas in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Friday, March 27, 1942) 

Sneaker 


Chairman 


Mr. BeckwortH. Mr one of the 

rious problems currently facing the farmers 
of this country procuring farm 
labor. I herewith include in the Recorp two 
significant letters and a memorandum 
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attachments consist of a statement sent by 
General Hershey to ail Selective Service local 
boards, which outlines the policy of that or- 
ganization in regard to deferment of farm 
workers. The second attachment is in the 
form of a letter which you might wish to 
use in advising your constituents what steps 
are being taken to assist in the farm-labor 
problems which they may experience in 
1942. 

The great expansion of our armed forces 
and the comparable expansion of war indus- 
tries will require a great many readjustments 
on the part of all of us. In spite of all of 
the steps which may be taken, there no doubt 
will be individual cases of hardships result- 
ing from the changed conditions. We hope, 
of course, that these can be maintained at a 
minimum and we believe that our people 
will be able to reach the expanded production 
in both agriculture and munitions that will 
be reugired to gain a victory in our war 
effort. 

It is our desire to do everything possible 
in the situations which you called to our 
attention and we hope that we may have 
your further suggestions along this line. 
Please call upon us in any way in which we 
can be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. ROGERs, 
Chief, Division of Labor 
and Rural Indusiries, 


DEPARTMENT Ov AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEFENSE RELATIONS, 
Washington, January 17, 1942. 
LINDLEY BECK WORTH, . 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. BECKWoRTH: Problems of farm 
labor supply have undoubtedly become in- 
creasingly critical with expanded munitions 
production and increases in our armed 
forces necessary in this war emergency. The 
Department of Agriculture is aware of the 
labor supply problems confronting farmers 
engaged in the food production program and 
is giving continuous consideration to them. 
In accordance with your request, I am briefly 
outlining helow several positive steps which 
have been taken by the Department to help 
farmers find workers. 

The United States Employment Service is 
expanding its farm placement facilities to 
perform more efficiently its function of re- 
cruiting and placing available workers in 
farm jobs. Specialists in farm-job problems 
are being designated in each of the Nation's 
1,500 full-time local employment offices and 
in the State and regional offices. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has provided for the 
establishment of State and county labor sub- 
committees to assist the Employment Serv- 
ice These committees are made up of farm- 
ers and governmental agencies that are con- 
cerned with farm labor supply. It is the 
responsibility of the subcommittees to de- 
termine and analyze the specific problems in 
their areas and to make plans for securing 
full utilization of farm workers and tapping 
new sources where necessary 

Project leaders have keen directed to 
hasten tl f Work Projects Adminis- 
tration workers to private Work Proj- 
ects Administration workers must accept pri- 
vate employment meeting standard condi- 
tions in the co Projects in rural 
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women, urban unemployed, and other groups 
available for temporary or year-around farm 
work. Farmers in your area should write to 
or call at the nearest local office of the Texas 
Employment Service for aid in securing farm 
help. 

The Department of Agriculture is repre- 
sented on the labor supply committees of 
the Office of Production Management. In 
this manner, agriculture receives joint con- 
sideration with other defense industries as 
plans are made to meet labor supply prob- 
lems in a war economy. 

Although the primary purpose of the Selec- 
tive Service Act is to increase our armed 
forces, it does take into consideration the 
need for maintenance of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. It provides that occu- 
pational deferments may be granted to “nec- 
essary men” in agriculture as in other oc- 
cupations. After advising with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, national headquarters 
of the Selective Service System recently in- 
structed local boards to the effect that ex- 
pansion of production of certain agricultural 
commodities is “a vital part of the national 
defense production program” and that work 
in certain agricultural occupations may qual- 
ify individuals for deferment on the same 
basis as jobs in other defense industries. A 
copy of the Selective Service release covering 
deferment of “necessary men” engaged in ag- 
ricultural activities is attached. Requests for 
occupational deferment under these regula- 
tions may be made by both the registrant and 
his employer by written statement to the local 
board. The Government appeal agent in the 
local board area will advise you on this pro- 
cedure and on the procedure for appeal to 
the board of appeals if that becomes neces- 
sary. 

The Department of Agriculture is also giv- 
ing consideration to programs for housing 
of farm workers, which is of major impor- 
tance both in securing farm workers and in 
retaining them on farm work. 

I hope that this information will assist in 
giving you a picture of what the Government 
is doing to help alleviate farm labor problems 
and that you may secure direct assistance 
through your local employment office. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. RoceErs, 
Chief, Division of Labor 
and Rural Industries, 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1941. 

Memorandum to all State directors. 
Subject: “Necessary men” engaged in agri- 

cultural activities. 

The following statement is based on infor- 
mation received from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture: 


I. IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
UCTS TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


(a) General: Food and fiber demands for 
United States consumption and for pur- 
chases under lease-lend call for expansion 
of production of certain agricultural com- 
modities as a vital part of the national de- 
fense production program. 

(b) Commodities of the greatest impor- 
tance: Those commodities which require 
greatest expansion in production or in which 
greatest difficulty in securing expansion may 
be expected are milk and dairy products, 
eggs and egg products, poultry meat prod- 
ucts, hogs and lard products 

The production of the above products may 
be considered as having the greatest im- 
portance in the national agricultural produc- 
tion program. 

(c) Commodities of distinct importance: 
The present program of the Department of 
Agriculture also calls for the increase of the 
production of certain other commodities re- 





quired for export under lease-lend or for do- 
mestic needs. This group includes: Naval 
stores, (turpentine and resinous products), 
flax and hemp, soybeans, peanuts, sugar 
beet, sugarcane, commercial vegetables, cat- 
tle and calves, sheep and lambs. 

The production of the above products may 
be considered as having distinct importance 
in the national agricultural production pro- 
gram. 


II, IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN PARTICULAR ENTER~ 
PRISES TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AGRICUL=- 
TURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


It should be recognized that great variation 
in the size and purpose of agricultural enter- 
prises creates a great variation in the im- 
portance of particular agricultural enter- 
prises producing the same commodity. Ac- 
cordingly, in considering claims for occupa- 
tional deferment based on agricultural pur- 
suits, local boards should give full consid- 
eration to the question of whether the 
registrant is employed on a farm or other 
agricultural enterprise which: (a) Produces a 
substantial amount of food or fibers described 
in subparagraphs (b) and (c) above, and 
(b) markets a major portion of these prod- 
ucts, 


III, IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN SKILLS TO 
PARTICULAR ENTERPRISES 


(a) In addition to consideration of the 
importance of the product and of the enter- 
prise, as outlined in paragraphs I and II 
above, due consideration must also be given 
to the relative importance of the individual 
skill of the registrant to the particular en- 
terprise. 

(b) Although some of the tasks involved 
in production of agricultural commodities are 
done by relatively unskilled workers, certain 
agricultural occupations require skilled tech- 
nicians employed on a year-around basis who 
may qualify as “necessary men” under the 
provisions of paragraphs 350-353 of Selective 
Service Regulations. Great variation in types 
and methods of agriculture make it impos- 
sible to present clear-cut occupational class- 
ifications in agriculture similar to those in 
industry. However, certain standards some- 
what comparable to those applied in other 
fields may be used in judging agricultural 
cases of occupational deferment. It will be 
necessary for local boards to determine for 
their particular localities what types of in- 
dividual skills meet the provisions of para- 
graphs 350-353 

(c) Certain individuals, while not em- 
ployed by a single farm or agricultural plant, 
are in service occupations essential to agri- 
cultural operations and may, therefore, prop- 
erly be considered for occupational defer- 
ment if it is found that they meet the provi- 
sions of paragraphs 350-353. 


IV. AREA DIFFERENCES IN AVAILABILITY OF LABOR 
SUPPLY 


Although a substantial decrease in the sup- 
ply of agricultural workers throughout the 
Nation, together with increased difficulty of 
securing farm machinery, has caused some 
operators to cut production, such shortages 
have not occurred uniformly throughout the 
country. Farm labor stringencies during the 
summer of 1941 have varied from area to area. 
On the basis of an index of supply expressed 
as a percentage of demand as of October 1, 
1941, major geographic areas may be ranked 
in the following order, beginning with the 
area with the smallest supply of workers: 

(1) New England (greatest relative short- 
age); (2) Middle Atlantic, (3) East North 
Central, (4) Mountain, (5) West North Cen- 
tral, (6) South Atlantic, (7) East South 
Central, (8) Pacific, and (9) West South Cen- 
tral (least relative shortage). The areas in 
which greatest difficulties in securing labor 
have been experienced during 1941 correspond 
roughly with the areas in which a major por- 
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tion of the agricultural products listed in 
paragraph 1, above, must be produced. 


V. POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


The local board has the problem of deciding 
whether or not an individual agricultural 
worker is so necessary to so much of the agri- 
cultural program which is in the interest of 
national defense, that he should be deferred 
under the provisions of paragraphs 350-353 of 
the regulations. This problem should be ap- 
proached with a full appreciation of the con- 
siderations described above, i. e.: 

(a) Importance of the product. 

(b) Importance of the enterprise. 

(c) Importance of the skill. 

(d) Relative labor shortage in the area. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEwis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 





Dangerous Radicals, Who Believe in the 
Overthrow of Our Government, Are 
Endeavoring To Defeat Congressmen 


Stefan and Curtis, Trusted Public 
Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, many 
thoughtful Americans were disturbed to 
learn that certain dangerous radicals, 
who believe in the overthrow of our 
Government, are endeavoring to defeat 
Congressmen STEFAN and Curtis, trusted 
public servants. A news article appeared 
in the Nebraska State Journal stating 
the following: 

The Union for Democratic Action took a 
definite stand Monday on the Nebraska can- 
didates for Congress, following a conference 
between Howard Y. Williams of St. Paul, 
Minn., Midwest director, and farm, labor, 
and political leaders in Lincoln. Mr. Wil- 
liams announced: “Voters of Nebraska are 
to be congratulated,” he said, “on their defeat 
of Congressman Corree for the Senate. We 
feel that Congressmen CurTIs and STEran 
should be defeated in November.” 


Mr. Speaker, I took it upon myself to 
find out who this Union for Democratic 
Action was. I find that this is a radical 
organization that has been investigated 
by the United States Government. Re- 
port No. 2277 of the House of Represent- 
atives carries the findings of the Dies 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
concerning the Union for Democratic 
Action. This official Government report 
Says: 

The Union for Democratic Action, ir 
laboration with the New Republic, recently 
published a 32-page document entitled “A 
Congress To Win the War.” The union an- 
nounced its plans to print and circulate a 
minimum of 1,000,000 copies of this document. 

Parenthetically, it may be said that Mal- 
colm Cowley, one of the editors of the New 
Republic, published a volume of poetry in 
February of this year in which volume he 
described enthusiastically the capture of 


col- 


the Capitol in Washington by a revolutiona 
mob. 
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The extraordinary attack upon Congress 
made by the document of the Union for 
Democratic Action, becomes understandable 
when the identities of those who make up 
the union are exposed. 

This vituperative and scurrilous docu- 
search council of the Union for Democratic 


Action. The union's research council is 
headed by Lewis Corey, described in the 
union's literature as its research director. 


Who is Lewis Corey? 

In the first place, Lewis Corey is not the 
real name of the man who bears the title 
of research director of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action. For many years, the man who 
now calls himself Lewis Corey was known 
in the International Communist world as 
Louis Fraina. Why Fraina has now attempt- 
ed to conceal his true identity vnder the 
name of Lewis Corey, we do not pretend to 


know. We do know from several years of in- 
vestigation of the Communist movement, 
however, that it is a common practice 


among Communists, as among criminals, to 
attempt to avoid recognition by the use of 
aliases. At any rate, the entire Communist 
world is well aware of the fact that the man 
who now goes by the name of Lewis Corey 
was known for years as Louis Fraina. In set- 
ting forth Corey's record in the ensuing 
paragraphs, we shall refer to him as Fraina. 
In the committee’s files, Louis Fraina is an 
oft-recurring name and there is absolutely 
no question about the fact that he is the man 
who now poses as Lewis Corey. It is alto- 
gether fitting that an organization such as 
the Union for Democratic Action with its 
pretenses concerning democracy should em- 
ploy a man of the character of Louis Fraina. 
While it is definitely known that Louis 
Fraina, alias Lewis Corey, traveled to Russia 
and other parts of the world around 1920-23, 
the records of the State Department do not 
show that Corey or Fraina had a passport in 
either of those names. The presumptive evi- 
dence is that Corey, alias Fraina, had a pass- 
port in yet another name. That was the 
same offense for which Earl Browder was sent 
to the penitentiary for 4 years. Of course, 
the statute of limitations has run on Fraina’s 
offense, but perhaps the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action will step forward and tell the 
public under what name Fraina, its research 
director, obtained his fraudulent passport. 
Better than anyone else, Louis Fraina fits 


the characterization of the “original Com- 
munist in the Western Hemisphere.” The 


first Communist convention held in the West- 
ern Hemisphere was convened in Chicago on 
September 1, 1919 he assembled delegates 
elected Louis Fraina as their temporary chair- 
man. At that convention—a photograph of 
which is in files of our committee— 
Fraina assumed the leading role in drawing 
up a program for the overthrow of the United 
States Government. Among the planks in 
that first Communist convention’s platform— 
a plank written personally by Fraina—was one 
iOWs: 


in parliamentary campaigns 


the 


which reads as f 


Participation 





which in the general struggle of the prole- 
tariat is of secondary importance, is for the 
_urpose of revolutionary propaganda Only.” 
nasmuch as Fraina has now entered the 
American parliamentary campaign of 1942 
as the research director of the Union for 
Democratic Action, it is enlightening to have 
! wn words describing the purpose of such 
{ mpal iS 
Louis Fraina was the first Communist 
editor in the United States. With head- 
quarters Boston, Fraina edited the Revo- 
lutionary Age, a magazine devoted to the 
overthrow of the United States Government. 
Ir n sue of his magazine dated July 12, 
1919, Fraina called for “the annihilation of 
fraudulent democracy of the parliamen- 


} 








tary system.” The early issues of Fraina’s 
magazine are in the files of our committee. 

Louis Fraina served on the executive com- 
mittee of the Communist International. His 
Communist activities extended to many 
countries. For a period of time, he was sta- 
tioned in Berlin. Lenin commissioned 
Fraina to go to Mexico to organize a Com- 
munist revoluticn. 

In 1932, after Fraina had already assumed 
the name of Corey, he participated in the 
election campaign on behalf of the Com- 
munist party’s candidates, William Z. Foster 
and James W. Ford. 

In 1934, Fraina published his most im- 
portant book, The Decline of American 
Capitalism. The volume appeared under the 
name of Lewis Corey. Fraina’s conclusion, 
incorporated in the last sentence of his 600 
page book, was stated as follows: 

“American civilization depends upon Com- 
munist revolution, and, given the dominant 
economic position of the United States, the 
victory of the American working class will 
make a mighty contribution to the building 
of world socialism and a new world civiliza- 
tion.” 

Fraina is not the only leader of the Union 
for Democratic Action who has tried to con- 
ceal his true identity under a new name. 
Listed on the union's letterhead as a spon- 
sor of the organization is one J. B. S. Hard- 
man. Hardman’s real name is Jacob Salut- 
zky, born in Grodno, Russia. Like Fraina, 
Salutzky was once a nationally prominent 
leader of the Communist Party of the United 
States. 

In later years Salutzky, alias Hardman, was 
a leader of an organization known as the 
Conference for Progressive Labor Action. The 
program of this organization, in whose writ- 
ing Salutzky had a major part, called for 
the destruction cf the “sham democracy” of 
the United States. The publicly avowed pur- 
pose of the organization in which Salutzky 
was a national executive committeeman con- 
tained the following: 

“It aims to inspire the workers to take con- 
trol of industry and government, abolish the 
present capitalist system, and build a work- 
ers’ republic.” 

Even though the majority of the leaders 
of the Union for Democratic Action do not 
have records like those of Fraina and Salut- 
zky, most of them have collaborated more or 
less extensively with the front organizations 
of the Communist Party. In addition to this 
revealing fact, many of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action leaders have written books ex- 
pounding their views on politics and eco- 
nomics. These books give uniform evidence 
of the Marxist or near-Marxist views of their 
authors. For example, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
chairman of the Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion, has been a prolific exponent of Marxist 
philosophy. In his book, Reflections on the 
End of an Era, Niebuhr declares: 

“For the next decades those who desire to 
make a moral choice between the semi- 
moral alternatives of politics must make a 
choice between hyprocrisy and vengeance.” 


This is the very essence of the shady 
morality of Karl Marx, and Niebuhr makes 
it clear that his choice is for the side of 
vengeance. Niebuhr throws further light 
upon his Marxist philosophy by his state- 
ment that “the Old World which hides its 
injustices behind the forms of justice is 


embattled with a New World which expresses 
its protest against injustice in vindictive 
term All of which means, in simpler lan- 
guage, that Niebuhr elects the vengeance of 
the new Socialist order in preference to what 
he calls the hypocrisy of the capitalist ord- 


der. Niebuhr has been the secretary of an 
nization which called itself the United 
stian Council for Democracy. That 


| 
| 
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organization’s platform included the follow- 
ing explicit references to the American 
system: 

“We reject the profit-seeking economy and 
the capitalistic way of life with its private 
ownership of the things upon which the 
lives of all depend. 

“We propose to support the necessary polit- 
ical and economic action to implement these 
aims.” 

So far as the head of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, Reinhold Niebuhr, is con- 
cerned, it is unmistakably clear on what basis 
he proposes to carry out his desired purge 
of Congress. In the light of his voluminous 
writings and his political affiliations, it be- 
comes farcical for Niebuhr to assert or imply 
that he merely desires “a Congress to win 
the war.” What Niebuhr and his associates 
want is a Congress that will not interfere 
with their schemes for social revolution. 

Thomas R. Amlie, director of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Union for Democratic 
Action, has made his own position with re- 
spect to parliamentary procedures emphati- 
cally clear. In an article entitled “The Col- 
lapse of Capitalism,” Amlie publicly re- 
nounced three things: Liberalism, gradual- 
ism, and constitutional means as instruments 
for obtaining the economic and _ political 
changes which he deems desirable. On the 
subject of liberalism, Amlie wrote: “I have 
always considered myself a liberal—at least 
until a year and a haif or 2 years ago.” 

Amlie proceeded thereupon to attack the 
premises and procedures of the so-called 
“gradualists,” the persons who desire to bring 
about the end of private ownership in the 
means of production by a gradual encroach- 
ment of public ownership, until finally the 
whole system of private ownership and free 
enterprise has been eliminated. Amlie called 
specific attention to the failures of the Euro- 
pean Social Democrats to do away with cap- 
italism by their gradualist program. Amlie’s 
own exact language is as clear as anything 
could be on this question. “The Social Dem- 
ocrats,” he wrote, “will never be able to ad- 
minister the ‘coup de grace.’ They are con- 
genital parliamentarians.” Of course, that is 
precisely what all the Communists have said 
about gradualism, social democracy, and 
parliamentarism a thousand times over since 
the inception of the Communist movement. 
Whether Amlie is a Communist or not, there 
can be no doubt that his views, as expressed 
by himself, on these tremendously important 
political and economic questions coincided 
perfectly with the views of the Communists. 
His unconcealed scorn for Social Democrats 
on the ground that they are “congenital par- 
liamentarians” is a direct attack on the par- 
liamentary or legislative branch of our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Before concluding the article from which 
we are quoting, Amlie took his stand four 
square on the side of revolution as opposed to 
constitutional methods of change. “The 
question arises,” he wrote, “whether a pro- 
gram of this kind could be carried out by 
constitutional political means. Very frankly 
I do not believe that the change will be 
brought about by orderly constitutional 
means.” 


Mr. Speaker, after thoroughly investi- 
gating this Union for Democratic Action, 
which Mr. Howard Y. Williams repre- 
sents, and which seeks to defeat Con- 
gressman STEFAN and Congressman CurR- 
TIs, the Dies committee said: 

The only possible conclusion which can be 
drawn from the union’s position is that it 
belongs to that relatively small group ot 
radicals who are trying to use the war emer- 
gency to advance their own revolutionary 
programs within the United States. 








Address by Hon. William H. Smathers 
Before New Jersey State Democratic 
Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a fighting, 
powerful, and eloquent address delivered 
by the senior Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SMATHERS] before the Democratic 
State convention, at Trenton, N. J., on 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
convention, my first word is a word of grati- 
tude, gratitude to those who have made it 
possible that I be the standard bearer of the 
Democracy of New Jersey for reelection to 
the Senate of the United States in the most 
perilous hour of our country’s life. This 
honor I have had in full measure for 6 long, 
full, fruitful years, but the responsibilities 
that face us in the coming days and years 
are even greater than those we have passed 
through during the past 6 years. No power of 
reason or logic can fathom the great prob- 
lems and obstacles we have yet to over- 
come, but I say to you, unhesitatingly, that I 
face the future with hope, courage, and faith 
under the wise leadership of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I am conscious of the great task that will 
be imposed upon the Senators of the United 
States by the Commander in Chief, not only 
for the prosecution of the war but for the 
consummation of the peace. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s ideal of 80 years ago may be applied 
without reservation to these times. My ref- 
erence is to his idea of changing horses 
crossing streams; for if there was ever a 
period in the life of the United States when 
the currents were uncertain it is now. If 
there was ever a time when the hands of 
the Presidency have to be upheld in order 
to fortify our fighting forces and guarantee 
the largest measure of cooperation, it is now. 
We either win or lose this war with the 
President's leadership. 

We have seen, however, a great illustration 
of coordination, unrivaled in our political his- 
tory, during the past 2 years. Mr. Willkie, 
who opposed Franklin D. Roosevelt as the 
nominee of the Republican Party in 1940, has 
gone along in the foreign policy, of the prose- 
cution of this war by President Roosevelt and 
his advisers 100 percent in accordance with 
our leaders. Today Mr. Willkie traverses the 
earth on a confidential mission of great im- 
portance, and he does it with a dignity and a 
clarity that stand foursquare to the four 
winds of the earth, symbolizing as he does 
that partisanship melts like snow before the 
sun when the honor of our country is im- 
periled by brute force. And what is so of Mr. 
Willkie is identically true of Senator McNary, 
his running mate for the Vice Presidency, the 
minority leader of the Senate, and one of my 
best and closest friends in the United States 
Senate. In other words, if politics in this 
crisis is not adjourned its leadership has 
dimmed out so that we can rise and conse- 
crate ourselves to the winning of the war and 





the conservation of our institutions as a way 
of life for all freemen to follow. 

Now at the outset let me be frank and hon- 
est with you people of the State of New 
Jersey. I have no glowing promises to maKe, I 
have no sparkling record to point to. I make 
but one promise today, I promise to go back 
to Washington and help President Roosevelt 
win the war as quickly as possible and then 
I promise to help write a peace that will re- 
flect the attitude of the masses instead of 
reflecting the attitude of economic imperial- 
ism. 

And, therefore, I would say to this conven- 
tion today—we can win this battle to re-elect 
me to the United States Senate om my rec- 
ord—a liberal, progressive record—a record 
advocating preparedness, a record of sympa- 
thetic ‘understanding for labor, a record 
which helped to mold the President's foreign 
policy that every American approves today. 
With this record, my friends, plus a platform 
with one plank, containing one sentence, 
namely, “Let’s win the war,’’ we can win 
this battle and return the industrialist bully, 
the multi-millionaire from upper Montclair, 
the labor baiter, “Cash on the Barrelhead 
Albert,” Mr. Hawkes, to his Wall Street 
friends. 

You lovers of history will recall that, in the 
years of the 1930's, the industrialist bullies of 
America ganged up under the heading of the 
Manufacturers Association, for the purpose of 
destroying organized labor, for the purpose 
of practicing labor espionage, for the purpose 
of defeating labor’s right to bargain collec- 
tively, for the purpose of hiring spies, namely, 
the Pinkerton Agency, to spy on labor and 
disrupt organized labor. This unholy and 
unlawful alliance to destroy labor was fi- 
nanced by the industrialist bullies of the 
country; and who do you suppose, was one 
of the heaviest contributors, and one of the 
directors of this effort to destroy labor? 
None other than the Republican Party’s 
nominee, of last week, to the United States 
Senate, one Albert W. Hawkes, president of 
Congoleum, Kearny, N. J. This outrage 
against labor, my friends, became so abu- 
sive, so outrageous, so destructive of human 
life, that something had to be done about it. 
So, in 1939, the Senate of the United States 
passed Senate resolution No. 266, authorizing 
an investigation of the violations of the right 
of labor to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively, and the report filed with the Senate 
by Senator La FOLLETTE, as chairman, reveals 
the startling and shameful facts that one 
Albert W. Hawkes, the industrialist bully, the 
president of Congoleum, contributed $12,800 
in cash, and acted as one of the directors of 
this outrage against labor. This report, filed 
by Senator La FoLLETTE, my friends, also shows 
that in 1936, one Albert W. Hawkes, president 
of Congoleum, used the Pinkerton Agency to 
spy on his own labor. 

Having failed in his effort to corrupt and 
destroy labor with his oil-cloth money, he 
now moves into the political arena, and buys 
himself a Republican nomination. 

Was it not, my friends, indeed strange and 
sad, that, during the Republican primary 
campaign for the United States Senate, the 
Republican candidates—Wilson, Bower, Biehl, 
and others—the Republican leaders in Pas- 
saic and other counties—charged openly that 
“Cash on the Barrelhead Albert,” the multi- 
millionaire from Upper Montclair, Mr. 
Hawkes, was buying the nomination, but— 
on the night of the election—when the re- 
turns came in—when every man, woman, and 
child in the State of New Jersey was amazed 
and shocked at the nomination of Albert W. 
Hawkes, a result which proved beyond the 
question of doubt, the truth of their charge, 
they all shut up like clams, and not one of 
them has the courage, the backbone, the 
high, pure motive of good government, bet- 
ter democracy, to come forward today and 
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help prove the truth of their charge, which 
every man, woman, and child in the State 
knows to be true—namely, that Mr. Albert W. 
Hawkes did buy the Republican nomination 
to the United States Senate last Tuesday. 
Or, maybe, it was his charm, his political and 
personal magnetism, that captivating per- 
sonality of his, that won the nomination for 
him? What do you think? 

This gentleman with the millions, from 
Upper Montclair, has joined the shameful 
company of that little band of evil men— 
Newberry, Vare, Smith, and others—who at- 
tempted to buy their way into the United 
States Senate, but were stopped, by the Sen- 
ate itself, at the Senate door. I can promise 
you here today, my friends, that while the 
groundwork is now being laid, Mr. Hawkes 
will not have to be stopped at the Senate 
door, because with your help, I’m going to 
stop him at the polls, on November 3. 

There are those in New Jersey who persist 
in closing their eyes to the facts and to the 
record made in this Nation in the last 10 
years. We have seen the overthrow of the 
dictatorship of economic imperialism from 
the day when the hand of Franklin Delano 
Rocsevelt was raised before his God to take 
the oath for the first term in the darkest 
hour of the economic life of this country, 
when two-thirds of our people were not only 
bankrupt, but were half starved, half naked, 
and unsheltered. 

The day of this old order has gone with the 
wind, but I say to you that if it is ever within 
the remotest possibility for my adversary to 
be elected to represent our State in the 
United States Senate, these old wolves of iso- 
lation and economic imperialism wouid fol- 
low him to Washington as seagulls follow 
the mariner on his return to port. 

New Jersey today is living in unrivalled 
prosperity. From the hills of Sussex to the 
sands of Cape May, from the wharves of Cam- 
den to the shore of the Hudson, prosperity 
and high wages prevail. I can say to you 
that I have had a part in the vision and in 
the labor that has made the State of New 
Jersey the most outstanding section of the 
Union in defense plants and war production. 
I sat in committee rooms and talked in that 
company, and on the floor of the Senate, and 
in the casting of my vote, to see that our 
ccuntry was prepared—protected—long be- 
fore those little yellow spies barked down 
their misery at Pearl Harbor. More than 
this, my purpose has been to give to the 
underprivileged of New Jersey and of the 
United States their sovereign rights to have 
and to hold and to enjoy all the privileges 
that are guaranteed by the sovereignty of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. I say to 
you the democracy of New Jersey faces the 
electorate of our people with clean hands 
and stout hearts, because the record of ac- 
complishment is there—there as sure as the 
dawn of morning, the sun of noonday, the 
stars of the night. 

I say to you there is no room in New Jer 
sey for a Ham FisH to sit in the Senate or in 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. Both HarTLey and Hawkes huddled 
together in the primary last week, where 
Hawkes’ money postponed Hartiery’s deserved 
defeat until the general election. While 
HarTLeEY’s bundist votes helped nominate Mr. 
Hawkes, both these gentlemen are a counter- 
part of Ham Fisn. They hate and despise (so 
much so that they cannot work with or co- 
operate with) the man that must lead this 
country to victory and save us from slavery. 
I say to you that the President of the United 
States must be upheld for the prosecution of 
this war. Statesmen and leaders of the 
United Nations, in private council and pub- 
lic utterance, not only subscribe to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s leadership, his philosophy, 
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and his objectives, but they are daily demand- 
ing that he be placed in a position of re- 
sponsibility as the leader of the earth, so he 
can forge this war to a quick and victorious 
termination and establish a peace for all 
men, born of justice, to be endured as a way 
of life for those who would be free and 
untrammeled. 

I ask my Republican opponent, the multi- 
millionaire from Upper Montclair, the gentle- 
man who has opposed everything that has 
been accomplished in this State and Nation 
for the last 10 years, the gentleman who has 
opposed Roosevelt leadership, I challenge this 
gentleman to tell the people of the State 
of New Jersey whom he would pick, name one 
man he would pick, to take over from Roose- 
velt the leadership and lead this country 
to victory. 1 challenge him to name one 
man in America that he would be willing 
to substitute for the Roosevelt leadership. 

We have gone over the program of this 
war every day in our papers and on the 
radio. We are familiar with the economic 
aspects; we are familiar with the sacrifices 
that we shall be called upon daily to make. 
We are familiar with the homes that will 
send forth millions of our manpower to fight 
and die, if necessary, in four theaters of war, 
on seven seas, six continents, and five oceans. 
We are familiar with the cost in effcrt and 
treasure that will be reflected in the tax bill 
and in the sacrifices that every individual 
will have to make. But I say to you, this 
war will be won, as will the peace that fol- 
lows; and the President of the United States 
must be sustained by our people, because not 
only America but the world requires the 
majestic spark of Franklin Roosevelt's heart, 
courage, and brain for this, the greatest 
crisis of all our history. 

I challenge our opponents, my friends, to 
bring to the attention of our people one item 
that has been un-American and unwise for 
the prosecution of this war. I say to you, 
the Democracy of New Jersey, you can be 
proud of your leadership, and we can go into 


this campaign with the definite feeling that 
we will be sustained, because New Jersey, 
from the dawn of the Nation, has never 
flinched in its responsibility, and to that 
task, at this time, we can do no less than 
carry on 

I say to you, men and women of this con- 
vention, that I pledge myself to every boy 
fighting and dying in every corner of the 
world that we will do no less than sustain 


him; and I pledge myself to every father and 
mother of these boys that my vote will never 


be cast on any measure in the Senate of 
the United States that will make their lot 
in life harder. And I pledge myself to the 
men and women behind the lines, in our 


industrial plants, never to subscribe to any- 
that will make their task more diffi- 


thing 


cult or their problems more complex. I 
pledge myself to the army of civilian de- 
fense, in every county of the State, never 
to say or do anything that will be unworthy 
of their great effort. And I pledge myself, 


a Member of the United States Senate, 
never to vote for the ratification of a treaty 
that will not augment peace, by security, for 
every individual in the Nation, to the end 
that they will be better housed, better fed, 
better clothed, and better understood in the 
uplands of the new day, the new dawn, as 


a way of life worthy of our heritage and 
creditable to our destiny. 
And so, my friends, it is with a feeling 


of convicti that I say the people of the 
State of New Jersey are going to return me 
to the United States Senate to help our great, 
wise, and humane leader lead this country to 
v.ctory, and I say to you go Frome from this 
convention today convinced, as I am, that 
the people of the State of New Jersey will 


not trust their future—the future of the 
world in this great crisis—in the hands of 
a moncybag, who has shown by his record 
for the past 10 years that he has been against 


| every march of progress, whether it be in the 
social, economic, or industrial life of this 
Nation. Go home—back to your respective 
communities—raise the battle cry of “Let’s 
win the war and then win the peace,” and I 
can assure you that on November 3 the Demo- 
cratic Party will register the greatest victory 
in the State of New Jersey that the people 
of this State have ever seen. 

To Hudson County I say come on in with 
| your Democratic majority of 150,000; to Essex 
County I say; to Governor Edison, to whom 
I gave my all in south Jersey when he was 
elected Governor; and to Jim McMahon, the 
county chairman, give me a stand-off result 
in Essex, which I know a united effort can 
| do. With this backlog, I promise to carry 
every south Jersey county, including Mercer 
and Middlesex, and in this way, my friends, 
we'll teach the industrialist bully—the multi- 
millionaire from upper Montclair—the lesson 
that the soldier boy, who is out there dying 
to preserve democracy, is not dying in vain, 
that democracy cannot and will not be cor- 
rupted and destroyed by the inordinate and 
unlawful use of money, and that the sovereign 
citizen of the great State of New Jersey 
cannot be bought in the open market like 
fresh fish or frozen fowl. 





Oil Information and Services Performed 
for Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


| Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
| leave to extend my remarks in the 
| Recorp, I include the following address 
| which I delivered over the radio on 
September 6, 1942: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
on August 31, 5 days ago, the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator and the War Production 
Board joined in a supplementary order to 
regulation M-68, which I have here before 
me, and which in brief permits: 10-acre 
spacing in sand to a depth of 2,500 feet and 
20-acre spacing in sand below that depth. 
This new order is a step in the right direc- 
tion but is not a full-length step. The scope 
of our amendment in the Congress also pro- 
; vided for 20-acre spacing in lime, and that 
is what many landowners and others are in- 
terested in. Unfortunately, we have not got- 
ten that concession, but the fight shall con- 
| tinue. It is also very necessary that we con- 
tinue our efforts in behalf of the freeing of 
| materials which are stocked and in the hands 
of supply houses of this tri-State area. 

The new order is scheduled to be in effect 
until January 1, 1943, which 4-month period 
is not a “mean” concession when we stop to 
consider that all industries requiring strate- 
gic materials are operating on not more than 
a quarterly or 3-month basis. For some busi- 
nesses it is a hand-to-mouth proposition, un- 
fortunately, due to the war. By virtue of our 
efforts in Washington, we have come a long 
way from the days when M-68 first went into 
effect. First, we secured the right to file ex- 
ceptions to the 40-acre pattern. This was a 
concession but difficult, slow, and expensive 
of application. After several more weeks of 
conferences and negotiations, it became ap- 
parent that further relief could not be ob- 
tained without more drastic action. The leg- 
islative process suddenly came to our mind. 
Any enactment of the Congress supersedes 
| and nullifies a Federal regulation. 
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I am now going to say what I have not 
spoken of before: The fact that Secretary 
Ickes blasted in the newspapers our method 
of procedure to get action just 2 days before 
he agreed with us to issue this modified order 
if we should withdraw our amendment shows 
conclusively that it was not the intention of 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator to give 
us this closer spacing unless forced to do so. 
Well, we still have the legislative machinery 
to sustain us, if we can’t secure justice by 
negotiation, and I intend to follow that 
course, when necessary, in the future, to se- 
cure modifications and extensions, always, of 
course, taking into consideration the war sit- 
uation and the necessary allocation of metals 
to war industries. 

A spokesman for a group of independent 
operators described the War Production Board 
order as, and I quote: “The long-looked-for 
and much desired action insofar as the inde- 
pendents are concerned.” A newspaper item 
emanating from Hamilton County brings the 
information that: “Increased drilling activity 
is anticipated in the Hamilton County cil 
fields as a result of the liberalization of con- 
servation order M-68, although operators are 
more or less concerned about the shortage of 
experienced oil-field workers in this area. 
The first to break the 40-acre pattern as out- 
lined by M-68 was the Cameron Oil Co. with 
a 20-acre location for a sand well in the Dale 
field.” I was told yesterday that Tidewatcr 
has made four locations on 20-acre spacings 
south of Mason in Effingham County. Also, 
there was an unconfirmed report that farther 
south the Texas Co, was doing the same. 

I am at a loss, therefore, to understand 
why the State department of mines and min- 
erals issued the curicus statement to the 
effect that this extension might be of little 
benefit. They go on to say that the time 
is too short and that they were trying to get 
the modification permanently. Well, don’t 
they know there is a war on and that permis- 
sion to use up steel and other vital materials 
for periods of 4 months at a time is a pretty 
generous concession? It just looks like they 
did not desire modification unless they and a 
certain candidate they are sponsoring could 
get the credit. I, too, am doing, and will 
continue to do, all in my power to get this 
made permanent, but the attitude of State 
officials confirms my suspicion expressed over 
this station several weeks ago that the State 
of Illinois officials were “dragging their feet” 
on this important matter which is of such 
vital interest to all landowners, royalty hold- 
ers, and operators who really want to develop 
properties. Mr. Crowder, you were the first 
to attack M-68, and it was over this station. 
The Robinson (Ill.) Daily News was perhaps 
the first to raise its editorial voice against 
M-68. In early January of 1942, in a very 
livid editorial entitled “M-68 Torpedoes Illi- 
nois Oil Fields,” that paper severely con- 
demned the order and “pointed out that the 
Illinois and Indiana oil fields did not have 
the same geological conditions as the big 
western fields, and that a rule designed to 
save steel there might well cause a waste of 
steel in Illinois and, in addition, badly handi- 
cap the production of Illinois oil for national 
defense.” Taking our cue from these warn- 
ings, several started to work. Some of us 
began working in Washington, where the 
order was issued and where it had to be 
modified. That is the place where relief 
came from, and is the place where future 
modifications and extensions must. be 
secured. 

Well, so much for oil—may the new devel- 
opment be heavy. 

I leave Tuesday for Washington to attend 
resumed sessions of the Congress. Several 
bills are now ready for action including the 
one to give to our soldier boys the right to 
vote in November. I shall support it. 

You know, this 4 weeks’ recess has cer- 
tainly gone by rapidly. Guess it is because 


I have been engaged in that part of my duties 
When a recess 


that I most like to perform. 








became apparent, after the Congress had 
been almost in continuous session for 3 years, 
I decided upon immediately coming back to 
the district and spending, as I had in pre- 
vious years, 2 days in each of the 10 
counties of Clinton, Crawford, Effingham, 
Fayette, Jasper, Jefferson, Lawrence, Marion, 
Richland and Wabash. First I announced in 
all newspapers of the county that I would be 
at the courthouse on a certain day between 
specified hours, to confer with anyone having 
Federal matters or problems to discuss. I 
know that a total of approximately 750 have 
come to consult with me. So many feel they 
can better explain their case by personal con- 
tact than by letter, and it is true. That is 
the reason I spent the time in performing 
that service instead of campaigning. 

In addition the flow of mail continued al- 
most unabated into my Washington and 
Newton offices. Two days each week was re- 
served for work in the latter office, and were 
they busy, yet happy, days? For instance a 
week ago, last Sunday and Monday there 
came in the mail 31 letters: 

Three concerned legislation; three were 
from constituents who had passed United 
States civil-service examinations and were 
awaiting their call; two were on the subject 
of positions in defense plants; one was an 
inquiry about public lands for homestead- 
ing; four were on the subject of commissions 
in the Army; three were from young men on 
the subject of the draft as applicable to them; 
one was from a woman who had enlisted in 
the Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corps and who 
had not yet been called; two were from boys 
already in the service, God bless them, and 
I hope I can always give them the informa- 
tion or the service they request; six were from 
veterans of the last war, or their widows, 
regarding pensions or -widow and children 
allowances; three were from wives or de- 
pendents of boys in the service regarding the 
pay allotment that will be due them; one was 
a request for an award of the Purple Heart, 
earned by a veteran in the last war; one had 
to do with high rates charged for electricity 
in a certain town of the district; and one was 
from a lad wishing to enter my competitive 
examination for West Point. That was the 
mail to handle last Monday, and it was taken 
care of. Those and many others are the sub- 
ject matters we Members of Congress are 
dealing with constantly, and are duties I love 
to perform. 

In addition to that mail, I had several 
callers during the day. Between 2 and 3 
o'clock I had four very important calls. One 
dealt with an important priority matter. A 
lady came in whose son in the Air Force had 
recently met his death in a plane accident 
in this country. I aided her in securing the 
insurance of which she was the beneficiary 
and in transferring title to War bonds which 
her son had taken in his name. Then came 
a lad from a neighboring city who was eager 
to enter the Merchant Marine Corps. I ex- 
pedited by telegraph his case. 

Then the Legion service officer in a neigh- 
boring city called to say that a young man 
had been inducted 6 months previously from 
that community, had been trained in Texas, 
and was then sent to Camp Dix, N. J., where 
he became ill and was sent to the hospital. 
The sorrowing mother was in this attorney’s 
office at the time we were talking. A week 
previous she had called the Army medical 
officer by telephone and after conversing with 
him she was permitted to speak with her son, 
which conversation confirmed the doctor’s in- 
timation that the lad had a mental condi- 
tion. The doctor had promised to report by 
letter, but it hadn’t come. Perhaps he was 
too busy caring for the boys entrusted to him, 
and had not had time. Well, I telegraphed for 
a report to be wired me collect, and the next 
day the correct information was received for 
that mother, and definite word that a full re- 
port was in the mail. It is certainly gratify- 
ing when I can accomplish results, and espe- 





cially is that true for a mother who is sad- 
dened by the absence or illness of her son, 
and I want to say here and now that I am 
ready any hour of the day or night to secure 
information for that mother or to aid her son 
if he is in trouble. 

But all this takes time and accounts for 
the fact that one in public office during these 
strenuous times, and who is conscientiously 
trying to perform his duties, cannot campaign 
for reelection like one on whose shoulders 
does not rest those responsibilities. And, I 
want to further say, that in all the foregoing 
services I perform, I do not let politics enter 
in. So far as I am concerned, politics are ad- 
journed for the duration. I have aided Re- 
publicans and independents to defense, civil 
service, and other positions the same as I have 
Democrats. I know that the parents of some 
of the boys who have entered West Point and 
Annapolis, by appointment from me, are of 
the opposite political faith to mine. That 
does not matter. Fortunately I have, up to 
now in my 6 years in Congress, Just been able 
to have enough applicants for the academies, 
who made application and could qualify, to 
fill my vacancies. It is a $17,000 education, 
actual cost to the Government, and I cer- 
tainly want our own boys, regardless of party, 
to have the advantages of that education. 

Therefore, bear with me. I shall return 
from Washington if and when we complete 
necessary legislation. It is my sincere hope 
that it will be possible to see many of my 
constituents during the month of October. 
However, the all-important matter is the win- 
ning of this war, and at the earliest possible 
moment. To that end I shall devote every 
necessary hour of my time and every ounce 
of my energy. 





Address on Occasion of Presentation of 
Army-Navy Award to Kingston Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Kokomo, Ind. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me last Monday to the em- 
ployees of the Kingston Products Corpo- 
ration, Kokomo, Ind.: 


Nine years ago Hitler, hypnotizing the Ger- 
man people with his fantastic schemes for 
world conquest, embarked upon a career of 
international crime and gangsterism that has 
taken him, step by step, dangerously near the 
goal his maniac mind conceived years ago in 
a German prison cell. 

Ten years ago the ruling military caste in 
Japan, schooled for generations in the most 
ruthless denial of personal liberty and de- 
cency, started their first thrusts in a cam- 
paign for Asiatic domination. A pompous 
little puppet in Italy, having failed in his own 
grandiose schemes of empire, bided his time 
to hitch his battered wagon to the German 
star. 

What has happened in the world since these 
madmen loosed death and destruction upon 
the world has all been the result of years of 
the most cold-blooded, but painstakingly 
careful, calculation, and the most back-break- 
ing, soul-killing drain upon the peoples they 
were preparing for destruction. Remember 
that these aren't brave men. They didn’t 
strike the spark until they had completed 
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the last detail of their blueprint for conquest 
and until they were completely convinced 
that they could not fail. 

They pinched and scraped and robbed their 
own people of even the bare necessities of a 
decent existence to build their war machines 
and to lay up the reserves of materials they 
thought they needed to conquer the world 
They drove their manpower through years of 
training to insure that their armies would 
perform with a precision almost equal to that 
of the machines they manned. Everything 
they could do with their own resources and 
energies they not only did but did remarkably 
well. 

In all their cold-blooded calculations, how- 
ever, they made just one fatal blunder. 
Because they had no way of understanding 
the will and the spirit of free people—be- 
cause they could not imagine the depth and 
intensity of a free man’s love of liberty— 
they totally underestimated the people they 
sought to conquer. 

They scoffed at the free nations, called 
them soft and decadent, and assumed that 
free peoples would not voluntarily make the 
sacrifices to remain free. They sneered at 
free government, called it impotent, and 
gambled that it would not act swiftly enough 
to save itself in a struggle against the blitz- 
krieg attacks they had planned. 

Our armed forces on a dozen different 
fronts are already beginning to prove to the 
Gictators just how completely wrong they 
were. They are beginning to show these de- 
luded, would-be conquerors how infinitely 
superior to the mechanically trained slave 
is the free man who is fighting for his own 
and his country’s liberty. And they must 
know, just as we do, that we are just be- 
ginning to fight. 

They must know, too, that all their calcu- 
lations about our ability to gear ourselves 
for action, industrially and economically, 
are being disproved. This Army-Navy “E,” 
going up here this afternoon, is proof of their 
error. 

You here in the Kingston organization, 
whatever your job, and however great or 
small your responsibilities, can be proud of 
that emblem. Our community can be proud 
of it, and of you, the men and women who 
have earned it by the splendid production 
job you have all accomplished. This is the 
final evidence that each of you knows what 
he is fighting for, and thinks the fight is 
worth everything you can give it. 

There is not a single reason that I know 
of, however, for any of us here to feel op- 
timistic or overconfident. What you have 
done in Kingston to date is little more than 
a start in what you will probably be called 
upon to do before we are through. Re- 
member, our foes had about a 10-year start 
onus. Let me say again, also, that they have 
come so dangerously near their goal of world 
conquest that we are fighting under grave 
handicaps in practically every corner of the 
world. It is not enough, therefore, to have 
this Army-Navy “E” fluttering over Kingston 
and thousands of other plants throughout 


America. We've got to hold the grim deter- 
mination to do more and more, and to do it 
faster and faster, until the last foe is de- 
stroyed. 


My heartiest congratulations go to every 
man and woman in the Kingston family. 
You know that you are fighting for some- 
thing that is worth your last ounce of energy. 
Because you do know that, just as free, lib- 
erty-loving people everywhere know it, I 
know that your record to date is just a good 
beginning. 

I want to express my Own deep apprecia- 
tion for this opportunity to be here for this 
happy occasion. I flew out here from Wash- 
ington just to have the satisfaction of being 
with you, my friends and neighbors, as this 
merited recognition of your splendid efforts 
is extended. Even though I will have to fly 
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back tonight, I want to say to you sincerely 
that the occasion is well worth the travel. 
My one hope is that the next time I visit you 
here, the production record which earned this 
symbol of excellence will be shadowed by 
bigger schedules ahead. 


Pressing Problems Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to stop quibbling, time to stop fiddling, 
time to stop politics-as-usual. The pat- 
tern which the war is taking is becoming 
more obvious every day, more sericus, 
more deadly, and more savage. Cold- 
bloodedly as of teday, we are losing this 
total war. If we continue to lose it—? 
We all know well that it is a question of 
race survival. It is not a question of a 
few colonies off somewhere else, it is 
not a question of indemnities. If we 
lose, it is a question of “yes, Mr. Hitler; 
yes, Mr. Hirchito”—or else. Not a sport- 
ing event, not a football game, this is a 
war to the death. If we lose, we are 
through—out—finished—a tragic page in 
history. 

It is time to get tough. Time for Con- 
gress to get tough. Time for the admin- 
istration to get tough. Both have been 
guilty of softness, guilty of giving the 
run-around to pressing problems. 

It is time for action and not words. 
Time to fight a war and not to talk a war. 
It is time to stop thinking aLout elections. 
It is far more important to win the war 
than for Joe Zilch to win an election. 

Specifically: A stiffer tax bill. We 
have got to have taxes, higher taxes all 
along the line. No one group can pay for 
this war, we all must divvy up. Stiffer 
income taxes, stiffer excess-profits taxes, 
no profiteering, no blood into money and 
if that is not enough—a sales tax. It is 
shameful to have soft-pedaled and sugar- 
coated this tax bill—to have postponed it 
until after election leaving confusion and 
uncertainty among the people. The con- 
fusion stifles bond sales. Who wants to 
buy bonds until he knows what taxes are 
going to be? Unpleasant and unfortu- 
1ate, the fact remains that we are going 
to draft the 18- to 20-year-olds. Every- 
body realizes this. The longer we stall, 
the worse for the war. It is almost 
criminal to put off things like this “until 
after election.” We have got to do it 
sometime. Let us be realists, be honest 
and do it now. These are not normal 
times 

Rationing gas has been hopelessly 

We should have had it long 

ce going to the dentist—it has 

to be done. The longer we put it off the 
tougher the toothache. Amid all the con- 
fusion, indecision, and despite the vol- 
ie of statements by every Member of 
and the administration, one 
stands out like a sore thumb, we 
not enough rubber and will not 
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have enough for normal civilian use. It 
is cowardly, weak, and dangerous to have 
“kidded” the public about this, to have 
gone easy on rationing until “after elec- 
tion.” 

Inflation has been just around the 
corner for 2 years—but only half meas- 
ures were followed. Afraid of offending 
labor, afraid of offending the farmer. 
With the courage of a sheep, both Con- 
gress and the administration have fought 
off the wolves. This is the last chance 
to do something about it. Very soon it 
will be too late. The situation is so criti- 
cal that now it makes little difference 
who sets the ceilings as long as they get 
set, as long as there is a strong policy and 
as long as both wages and farm com- 
modities are treated alike. 

These, then, are some of the things— 
unpleasant but necessary things—which 
must be done and done quickly. When 
our men are fighting and dying it is no 
time to play politics, to prolong the war, 
and even to lose the war. If we continue 
this sorry show, if we continue to fiddle 
and bicker, there will be blood on the 
hands of Congress, blood on the hands 
of the administration—and blood on the 
hands of politicians is not a very pretty 
sight to the men in the south Pacific 
nor to their mothers, fathers, and sweet- 
hearts right here at home. 


Has the Little Fellow a Chance? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial entitled “Has 
the Little Fellow a Chance?” published in 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of September 6, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

HAS THE LITTLE FELLOW A CHANCE? 


From the day that the Secretary of the 
Treasury submitted to Congress an estimate 
of the unprecedented sum which must be 
raised by taxation for the prosecution of the 
war, there has been a clear line of division 
of the seekers after privilege and those who 
wished the main taxes levied on those best 
able to bear the burdens, with exceptions to 
no individual able to help pay the tremendous 
cost of the war. The Treasury Department 
presented recommendations which would 
raise the required sum, lowering the exemp- 
tions on incomes without resort to a sales 
tax, the most iniquitous and indefensible and 
unjustifiable tax the ingenuity of the privi- 
leged caste has ever been able to devise. Day 
by day, night by night the highly paid 
lobbyists and attorneys of privilege by the use 
of every species of propaganda known to big 
business have been seeking in open and secre- 
tive ways to give escape from just taxation to 
the big boys by saddling the taxes on the 
little man. They began their campaign of 
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scuttle and sabotage by sending big-wigs from 
the n¥tional chamber of commerce and the 
Manufacturers’ Association who told the 
committee that they were ready and happy to 
pay heavy taxes for the successful conduct 
of the war. They spoke so patriotically and 
unselfishly that they received high com- 
mendaticn for changing their attitude of 
seeking favoritism for the rich. They waited 
to get the accolades and then, again prcffering 
unselfish patriotism, came forward with the 
proposal that taxes cn wealth (proposed by 
Mcrgenthau) be reduced, taxes on wages and 
small incomes be increased, and that the big 
cost of the war be levied upon consumption 
by means of a sales tax, but always protested 
that they were not asking for a sales tax 
because they wished it but only as a “last 
resort.” But all their exemptions and: re- 
ductions and pleas for favoritism were intro- 
duced with but one purpcse: To pull the wool 
over the eyes of the legislators and public, 
but all designed and proposed to make a sales 
tax “the last resort.” 

Any intelligent man who has followed the 
dubious and zig-zag course of the making 
of the tax bill has seen from the first that 
the ingenious plan has been to bring about 
a situation that would enable those who 
long have wished a sales tax, but unwilling 
to avow it, to say: “We do not wish a sales 
tax, but we will take it as a last resort.” 
Nine out of 10 of the men who are now 
unctuously proclaiming their personal oppo- 
sition to the sales tax, but saying with croco- 
dile tears in their eyes, ‘““‘We must take it as a 
last resort.” 

There would have been no danger from this 
ingenious and deceptive plea if the framers 
of the measure in its successive stages of 
preparation had sternly sat down upon all 
exemptions and favors for the rich and fol- 
lowed in spirit—and mostly in letter—the 
early recommendations of the Treasury De- 
partment. The “last resort” argument is an 
indictment of the first resort of favors to 
privilege. The committee hardly gave decent 
treatment to President Roosevelt's suggestion 
of a ceiling of $25,000 on the income of any 
person or corporation, and lent a favoring 
ear to the voices of privilege, “Pray have me 
excused.” 

And now as the time comes for final con- 
sideration, every friend and attorney and lob- 
byist of privilege, and some others who have 
not seen the sinuous paths made in the 
months of hearings and drafting, tell us that 
“as a last resort we must take the sales tax.” 

Fitzpatrick has made a cartoon which tells 
the whole story. He depicts the antagonists 
who have been waging the real battle— 
the big, puffy and powerful fellow labeled 
“Tax Exempt Bonds,” and the little man 
“Loaf of Bread.” One must win. In the 
first round the little man thought he would 
be given justice when the House enacted 
the tax bill with no sales tax provision. 
But, having rejected the recommendation 
of the Treasury and granted exemptions 
and reductions to special interests, the bill 
fell short of raising the required sum by 
something like $3,000,000,000. The little 
man—whose family needs the loaf of bread 
for subsistence—breathed easier when he saw 
the House bill contained no sales tax. But 
the advocates of privilege considered it a 
pyrrhic victory when they observed that the 
tax bill lacked $3,000,000,000 of the necessary 
revenue. Where was that $3,000,000,000 to 
come from? Then the drive on the Senate 
began with all the armies of favoritism mobi- 
lized. First, the advocates and lobbyists of 
favors urged additional exemptions for the 
big interests. Every one granted was in- 
tended to reduce the revenue and make 
stronger the argument for “a sales tax as a 
last resort.” And now Senators are repeating 
the old, newly furbished slogan, “We don’t 
want a sales tax—never if it could be helped— 
but as a last resort it seems the only way to 
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get enough money to wage the war success- 
fully.” 

The whole tortuous writing of the tax bill 
in the past 6 months, so far as the forces of 
privilege are concerned, has been for the pur- 
pose of imposing a sales tax as the last resort. 

Will privilege win? 

Has the little man a chance? 





The Legislative Development of Tax 
Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. BOXHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I attach hereto a copy of an address 
which I was to deliver at the annual 
meeting of the Controller’s Institute of 
America, Chicago, Il., this date. Because 
of the pending vote on the anti-inflation 
bill, I was not able to appear in person 
but the address was read at the meeting. 
The address follows: 


The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that revenue legislation shall originate 
in the House of Representatives. The records 
of the debates in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia show that this provision 
was not a matter of accident. On the con- 
trary, its inclusion was an essential part of 
the compromise which resulted in the plan 
of election of Representatives on the basis of 
population and of Senators on the basis of 
equal representation of the several States. 
There was a deep-seated feeling among the 
delegates that control over the vital power 
of taxation should be vested in the first in- 
stance in the Representatives who, because 
of the manner of their election and the short- 
ness of their terms, were closer to the sover- 
eign electorate and ought therefore more 
accurately reflect the popular will. We are 
too prone to forget that the burning issue 
which caused the Revolution was the right 
of the people to determine for themselves 
the extent and kind of taxes to be imposed 
upon them. 

In the course of parliamentary evolution 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
of which I have had the honor to be a mem- 
ber for some years, has become the body 
which has the responsibility for initiating and 
framing new tax legislation. Consequently, 
I feel that my experience has qualified me to 
discuss the very real differences which have 
developed between what I may call the Con- 
stitution in theory and the Constitution in 
practice so far as revenue legislation is 
concerned. 

In a formal sense at least the House of 
Representatives, and, through it, its Ways 
and Means Committee, has preserved its con- 
stitutional prerogative to initiate revenue 
legislation. In a number of instances in 
which bills relating to revenue matters have 
been first passed by the Senate and sent to 
the House the latter has returned them from 
whence they came, without action. That is 
not to say, of course, that the Senate does not 
play an important part in determining the 
ultimate form and content of revenue bills. 
Of course, the contrary is true. The point is 
that the Senate and its able Finance Com- 
mittee are helpless to raise one dollar of addi- 
tional revenue or to repeal or modify any 
tax already on the books until the House has 
started the legislative machinery by sending 








over to the Senate some kind of revenue bill. 
The Upper House plays its part by using a 
House bill as its point of departure. It can 
virtually rewrite such a bill if it pleases, and 
has done this several times by the process of 
amendment. In such cases the final form 
of the bill which goes to the White House 
is determined by the process of concession 
and compromise in conference. 

All this is in accord with constitutional the- 
ory and represents no significant deviation 
from that which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion must have contemplated, It is not in the 
relations between the two arms of the Na- 
tional Legislature but rather in the relation 
between the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government that a large and 
widening fissure has developed between con- 
stitutional theory and actual practice. The 
Constitution established a government of 
checks and balances, with three coordinate 


and independent branches—the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial. It made it 


the duty of the President, in whom executive 
powers and functions were concentrated, to 
report from time to time to the Congress upon 
the state of the Union and gave him the right 
to make recommendations to the Congress as 
to needed legislation. But the Constitution, 
except to the extent that it places a check 
upon the Legislature through the power of 
veto vested in the Executive, clearly intended 
that determination of policy should be the 
function of the Congress. The prime func- 
tions of the President were to be those relat- 
ing to the proper execution and administra- 
tion of the laws passed by Congress to reflect 
its decisions in the field of policy. The Con- 
stitution makes no exception in the case of 
tax legislation, nor is there any reason why it 
should. On the contrary, decisions of policy 
nowhere have deeper and more far-reaching 
effects upon the activities and welfare of the 
people than in the field of taxation. 

We have heard much in our generation of 
the increasing concentration of power in the 
Executive and the abdication of its functions 
by the Congress to the Executive. Members 
of Congress have always been free targets for 
criticism. I would not have it otherwise, for 
the right to criticize public officials, elective or 
appointive, is one of the keystones of vital 
democratic government. No criticism has 
been more common or bitter than the charge 
that Senators and Representatives have de- 
generated into rubber stamps for the Execu- 
tive. While criticism of this type has at times 
been ill-tempered and exaggerated, it cannot 
be lightly ignored and must contain some 
element of truth. That element of truth is 
found in the fact that the Executive, and 
particularly the Treasury Department, has to 
an increasing extent sought to arrogate to 
itself the determination both of the amount 
of taxes to be imposed and the manner in 
which the burdens of taxation shall be dis- 
tributed. It is also to be found in a wide- 
spread belief, whether justified or not, that 
Congress on some occasions has not been as 
determined and vigilant as it should in its 
resistarice to such encroachments upon its 
powers. 

I should like to draw two or three illustra- 
tions taken from my experience on the Ways 
and Means Committee to give concrete mean- 
ing to these general observations. It is not 
my purpose in doing this to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of alternative policies or 
conflicting philosophies of taxation which 
these cases may involve. I recognize that 
there has been room in all of them for bona 
fide differences of opinion n honest 
and reasonable men. Nor dol intend any per- 
sonal reflection or slur upon many able, con- 
scientious, and high-minded men who have 
represented the Treasury before the Ways 
and Means Committee. The issues with 
which I am concerned transcend personalities 
or differences in party label or allegiance. 
They go to the very root of the system of gov- 
ernment inherited from our progenitors. 
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The last 10 years have witnessed the enact- 
ment of at lease one revenue bill each year. 
In the typical case, such as the Revenue Act 
of 1936, the first Revenue Act of 1940, and 
the Revenue Act of 1941, the legislative ma- 
chinery has been set in motion by a message 
from the President recommending the impo- 
sition of new or additional taxes to raise spec- 
ified minimum amounts of added annual rev- 
enue. In some instances, the Chief Executive 
has gone further and has outlined in more or 
less detail the particular methods by which 
the needed revenues should be raised; in 
others, the Treasury Department has been 
charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending a program. I do not question the 
propriety of a recommendation by the Presi- 
dent that added revenues be provided, when- 
ever in his judgment the fiscal needs of the 
Government may so require, nor his right to 
give the Congress the benefit of his advice as 
to ways and means by which the needed reve- 
nues may be obtained. 

But this is only a part of the story. Un- 
fortunately, the participation of the execu- 
tive department has not stopped with rec- 
ommendation, advice, and the provision of 
statistical and economic information and 
expert technical aid. 

The usual course of procedure has been for 
the Committee on Ways and Means to hold 
public hearings, lasting sometimes for many 
weeks. In some years, these hearings have 
been preceded by executive sessions and stud- 
ies by a subcommittee, which has submitted 
a report, with recommendations, to the full 
committee, and such report has supplied the 
principal basis for the hearings. At these 
hearings scores or hundreds of witnesses, rep- 
resenting a great multiplicity of economic 
and social interests and points of view, have 
been heard and many more or less specific 
suggestions for changes in the revenue laws 
have been received and taken under advise- 
ment. The full committee has then gone 
into extended executive sessions to determine 
the form and content of the bill to be intro- 
duced. A somewhat similar process has been 
repeated in the Senate Finance Committee, 
except that that committee has had a real 
advantage in the fact that it has been able to 
hold hearings upon a specific bill 

At the executive sessions, our committee 
has had the assistance of the drafting ex- 
perts from the Legislative Counsel’s office, the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, and experts of the Treas- 





ury Department. On many occasions, when 
there has been sharp opposition to its recom- 
mendations from groups of taxpayers, the 


Treasury has enjoyed a real advantage in the 
fact that the Secretary and his assistants 
have been able to present new data and argu- 
ments in executive sessions, which the op- 
position has had no opportunity to answer 
Moreover, it has become common practice in 
the last few years for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after he has submitted a program 
during the public hearings, to make further 
recommendations to the committee in execu- 
tive session which sometimes involve funda- 
mental changes in, or additions to, the prior 
program. Such sudden changes of position 
have commonly operated to cause confusion 
and delay in the reporting of a bill and have 
caused doubt as to whether the Treasury 
itself really had a well-thought-out program 
Yet, in the face of these facts, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not hesitated publicly to 
criticize the Ways and Means Committee for 
delay in reporting a revenue bill 

But this is only a part of the picture. Not 
only has our committee been told how much 


revenue the Treasury thinks to be necessary 
and the methods by which the Treasury be- 
lieves the needed amounts should be raised; 
it has been criticized whenever it has insisted 
upon exercising its proper functions and act- 
ing upon its independent judgment on either 
question. Thus, in the case of the 1942 
revenue bill, the Treasury asked for eight and 
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one-half billions cf additional revenue and 
submitted schedules of corporate income, in- 
dividual income, and estate and gift tax rates 
calculated to raise vastly the larger part of 
this unt Included in this program was 
combined normal and surtax rate of 55 
corporations, with a somewhat 
for smaller income corporations, 
lated excess-profits rates running 
5 percent 
mmittee, after long and prayerful 
matter, concluded that the 55- 
I was dangerously high, that it 
would pass the point of diminishing returns, 
j would have highly destructive 
thousands of corporations which 
were not helped or were even hurt by the war 
The committee also concluded that a flat rate 
of excess-profits tax higher than the top rate 
the Treasury had proposed was desirable, in 
to prevent private enrichment because 
war effort The Treasury was quite 
ept a higher excess-profits rate 
ht stubbornly and bitterly against 

uction in the 55-percent rate 
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the stubborn determination of the Treasury 
to force Congress to adopt as the sole measure 
of normal profits a yardstick based upon an 
arbitrary and unrealistic concept of invested 
capital, against its own judgment and sincere 
conviction as to which policy would best pro- 
tect our economy and thus promote the na- 
tional strength and unity. Fortunately for 
the economic future of our Nation, in my 
judgment, Congress turned a deaf ear to this 
demand. If time permitted, I might draw 
further examples from the legislative history 
of the revenue acts of 19385 and 1935 and 
other enactments. 

As a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I am Keenly conscious of th2 handi- 
caps under which members of the Commit- 
tee and of Congress generally must work. 
Our revenue laws have become a cumbersome 
and terribly complicated structure, which baf- 
files the understanding of even the so-called 
experts. Very few Members of Congress, with 
the multifarious demands which are made 
upon them, can hope ever to achieve a tech- 
nical mastery of this body of statutory law 
found in the Internal Revenue Code. Many 
of them are returned to private life by the 
vicissitudes of politics or move on to other 
responsibilities at the very time when by 
experience and application, they have ac- 
quired the wisdom of which our committee 
stands always in need. Our committee must 
of necessity rely largely upon the advice of 
the experts, including the Treasury staff, 
in technical and administrative matters, and 
upon the Treasury for statistical and eco- 
nomic information and analysis. Save for 
the valuable assistance of the small legal and 
research staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, it has no facilities 
for scientific study of tax problems or for the 
origination and development of new policies. 
Nevertheless, it is its constitutional duty, as 
an organ of the House, to determine policy 
in the tax field. Furthermore, one need not 
be a technical expert to form a rational judg- 
ment as to general policies to be applied in 
the distribution of the total tax burden. 
One who, like myself, believes in progressive 
taxation in accordance with ability to pay, 
can also understand that that principle may 
be mechanically carried to such extremes as 
to defeat itself by destroying ability to pay, 
and that a war emergency, with its correlative 
menace of run-away inflat may necessitate 

me departure from ordinary peacetime 
principles in the ld taxation as well as in 
other areas of 
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“There is no part of the administration of 
government that requires extensive informa- 
tion and a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of political economy, so much as the 
business of taxation. The man who under- 
stands those principles best will be least 
likely to resort to oppressive expedients or 
sacrifice any particular class of citizens to the 
procurement of revenue. It might be demon- 
strated that the most productive system cf 
finance will always be the least burdensome. 
There can be no doubt that in order to assure 
a judicious exercise of the power of taxation 
it is necessary that the person in whose hands 
it rests should be acquainted with the gen- 
eral genius, habits, and modes of thinking of 
the people at large and with the resources 
of the country. And this is all that can be 
reasonably meant by a knowledge of the in- 
terests and feelings of the people. In any 
other sense the proposition has either no 
meaning or an absurd one. And in that sense 
let every considerate citizen judge for him- 
self where the requisite qualification is most 
likely to be found.” 

The remedy for this situation is simple, 
but it must be followed through if we are 
to retain our constitutional form of govern- 
ment. It is the function of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives to initiate all tax legislation, and it is 
the function of the Finance Committee cf 
the Senate first to consider tax legislation 
after it has been presented to that body 
by the House of Representatives. It is 
necessary that these two important commit- 
tees, and cf course the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the first instance, give everyone 
and every minority a right to be heard, and 
after that to go into executive session and 
formulate the tax policy for the ensuing reve- 
nue act without being influenced by any 
department of Government, or by any or- 
ganized minority. These executive sessions 
must remain purely executive. It is only in 
this way that the American people can re- 
tain their representative type of government 
as it relates to tax policies, and at the same 
time hold a legislative bcdy to strict ac- 
countability for its acts 

I hope that the day is here when mem- 
bers cf these two important committees will 
permit themselves to function as it was 
criginally intended 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
) OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had many inquiries from my con- 
stituents about this matter of inflation. 
These letters, without exception, express 
the opinion that the prices of labor and 
farm products certainly should be in- 
cluded in the fixing of prices if the whole 
program is going to be successful. 

There has never been any question in 
my mind about this matter, and I so ex- 
pressed myself when the original price 
control bill was up. I said this, and I 
say now, that you cannot control the price 
of one item without controlling the prices 
of all. Inasmuch as that was my stand 
then, it certainly will be my stand now. 

Therefore, I expect to support a real 
price-fixing bill that will stop inflation. 








An Expression of Appreciation to the 
Voters of the Twentieth District of Ohio 
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OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to thank the voters of the 
Twentieth District of Ohio for the privi- 
lege of serving as their Representative in 
Congress for the past 11 years. Public 
life during the past decade has not been 
a bed of roses for any Member who was 
fortunate or unfortunate to serve a con- 
stituency during that period. Social 
and economic dislocations unparalleled 
in our existence as a nation demanded 
the constant attention of the legislative 
branch of our Government in an effort 
to avoid total collapse of our democratic 
institutions. 

I am grateful for the privilege of mak- 
ing a humble contribution to the progres- 
sive legislation enacted during the 
Seventy-second to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, inclusive, and giving my full 
support to legislation beneficial to organ- 
ized labor, the war veterans, the Federal 
employees, and the common people in 
general. My 11 years of service on the 
Committee on the Pest Office and Post 
Roads of the House gave me aninside pic- 
ture of the magnitude and efficiency of 
our great postal organization. During the 
years I have never ceased to pay tribute 
to the loyal and patriotic employees of 
the Post Office Department. I have met 
thousands of them in every section of the 
United States. 

The Nation may well be proud of these 
faithful employees. I sincerely trust the 
Seventy-seventh Congress will not ad- 
journ without enacting a wartime bonus 
for the postal employees to meet the rising 
cost of living and to give recognition to 
the fact that this group has not had a 
salary increase in 17 years. 

With the outbreak of the European 
war in 1939 and until the unprovoked as- 
sault by Japan upon our sovereign terri- 
tory with millions of American citizens 
I opposed foreign war involvement. 

Around the cracker barrel, in the vil- 
lage store, in the drawing rooms of the 
rich, in the homes of the poor, in lodge 
halls, in the pulpits, and in public gather- 
ings everywhere in the Nation our people 
were hopelessly divided into interven- 
tionist and noninterventionist groups. 
That was their prerogative under the 
Constitution. Since Pearl Harbor, I 
voted for war against the Axis Powers 
and stand ready to make any sacrifice 
to secure victory and a lasting peace for 
the United Nations and the world. 

Unfortunately there are among us 
many groups and individuals who en- 
courage disunity among our people by 
atacking those honest Members of Con- 
gress who were never political obstruc- 
tionists but who honestly opposed war 
involvement before December 7, 1941. In 


the recent primary election contests, this 
issue was raised by warmongers and the 
war-minded press. Thank God the 
voters in most congressional districts re- 
pudiated this attempt to divide the 
American people on this issue in wartime. 

In the Twentieth Congressional] District 
during the recent primary election the 
newspapers of Cleveland by a campaign 
of deceit, abuse, and misstatements ap- 
pealed to race groups in an effort to por- 
tray my action before Pearl Harbor as 
un-American. To some extent they made 
a contribution toward my defeat but the 
record discloses that the credit, if it can 
be classified as a credit, goes to the Com- 
munist Jews of the district who, not hav- 
ing a party ticket of their own, voted the 
Democratic ticket to support my oppo- 
nent in the primary election. Never in 
the history of Cleveland politics was such 
intolerance shown by a group of per- 
sons who seemed bereft of reason and 
whose minds were poisoned by lies and 
half truths which are worse than lies. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
vealed that the vicious cartoons and cir- 
culars directed against me among the 
Jewish voters of the Twentieth District 
were printed in Communist print shops. 
It is a known fact that outside Jewish or- 
ganizations took part in the campaign 
against me because of the false stories 
spread throughout the country that I 
had cast aspersion upon the Jewish 
people. 

I was born and reared among the Jews 
of Cleveland. I served them with fidel- 
ity during all of my public life. One can 
readily understand the emotions of Jews 
everywhere because of the inhuman 
treatment of their brethren in Europe 
by the tyrant Hitler, but it is hard to 
understand how they can be carried 
away by propaganda which seeks to make 
certain individuals intolerant when their 
whole life’s history is to the contrary. 
The feeling against me by certain Jews 
began when I had the courage as an 
American to bring lawsuits for libel 
against certain well-known columnists, 
one of whom is Jewish, and the newspa- 
pers which carried their syndicated mat- 
ter, one issue of which charged falsely 
that Rev. Charles E. Coughlin and Con- 
gressman SWEENEY opposed a certain in- 
dividual for a Federal judgeship because 
he was Jewish. 

This was published on December 23, 
1938. In May 1939 I started the lawsuits 
after failing to receive an apology. The 
Nation is familiar with these lawsuits 
which attempt to clarify the law of libel 
in the United States and to prevent the 
spread of intolerance even against Jews. 
Immediately after these lawsuits were 
filed my attorneys of record and myself 
were met with an attitude of, “how dare 
you bring these lawsuits” and forthwith 
we were accused of being anti-Semitic. 


| Knowing full well the truth of the charge 


as Made could never be sustained in any 
court, the defendant columnists sought 
to inject into the controversy an alleged 
collateral issue; that in 1939 in a cer- 
tain restaurant in Washington I cast as- 
persion upon Jews. The individual to 
whom these remarks were supposed to 
be directed is Jewish, is and has been on 
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the Government pay roll for the past 8 
years, but has never appeared ia any 
court or given testimony under oath con- 
cerning the so-called conversation. A 
Washington lobbyist friend of the writers 
of the article is relied upon to do the 
dirty work. I have denied these charges 
under oath. This feature of our lawsuit 
is a frame-up. I offer as proof a letter 
from a well-known Catholic priest, a pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and now serving his coun- 
try in the armed forces. 

The writer is Reverend Father Maurice 
S. Sheehy; the letter is on the stationery 
of the Hotel Governor Clinton, New York 
City, dated April 20, 1940, and is as 
follows: 

SATURDAY. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SWEENEY: You may re- 
member meeting me once with Bishop 
O'Reilly. I happened to be at a gathering 
yesterday where I heard some comments and 
plans about your lawsuit in Cleveland versus 
Pearson and Allen. This information may or 
may not be helpful to you but if you think 
it might be helpful, telephone me at the 
Catholic University and I shall see you 
Monday afternoon. I do not agree with 
Father Coughlin’s platform as enthusiasti- 
cally as you do, but I don’t want to see one 
of our own framed. 

Sincerely, 
Maurice S. SHEEHY. 


After the receipt of this letter, I tele- 
phoned Father Sheehy, and he later came 
to my office, where he stated that, while 
in New York City having lunch in a cer- 
tain restaurant, he overheard some Jews 
at an adjoining table planning to come 
to Cleveland to frame Congressman 
SWEENEY before the primary election of 
1940. An attempt was made unsuccess- 
fully in 1940 to do that very thing, but 
in 1942 this group caused to be placed.in 
the hands of most of the Jews of the 
Twentieth District of Ohio this false and 
damnable charge which the good Catho- 
lic priest characterized as a frame. 

I recite these facts not only for the 
information of the Jews of the Twentieth 
District of Ohio but for the information 
of the Congress of the United States 
and the people of the United States. The 
rising tide of anti-Semitism which un- 
fortunately is spreading throughout the 
Nation is not abated by such vicious 
practices engaged in by some political 
Jews who only injure the respect of their 
race aS a whole by their conduct. The 
sooner such conduct is suppressed the 
sooner the cause of tolerance will be 
strengthened. 

I register my thanks to thou- 
sands of fine Americans who supported 
my candidacy at the recent Democratic 
primary election, and I express my thanks 
to the independent voters who, not de- 
siring to have a rubber stamp represent 
them in the Congress, have entered the 
name of Marie R. Sweeney as 
pendent candidate. Thousands of Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and independents 
who ordinarily do not vote at primary 
elections will have the opportunity to go 
to the polls at the general election No- 
vember 3 to vindicate the record of Con- 
gressman MARTIN L. SWEENEY and regis- 
ter a protest against the unfair attack 
upon him by the disciples of disunity. 
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The Challenge for Service in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks to include a 
talk I made recently, by electrical trans- 
cription, over KWJJ, in Portland, Oreg. 
The address, which was given on Sep- 

21, 1942, is entitled “The Chal- 
* Service in the Navy,” and is as 
probably one of the most 

ks I have ever made. Because 
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great moments of your life. The recruiting 
officer swears you in. You pledge yourself 
to the service of your country. You're in 
the Navy. You’ve joined the cream of 
America’s manhood in the greatest fighting 
unit the world has ever seen. 

Next step is off to the training station. 
You'll find that’s pretty much of an old 
home week. All around there will be men 
you know. 

Now you're over the hurdle The strange- 
ness is beginning to wear off and you feel 
like a veteran already. You check in at the 
receiving station and get your outfit—$133 
worth of clothing provided free—the best the 
Government can buy—uniforms, coats, sweat- 
ers, gloves, leggings, anything you're likely 
to need. 

The next few days go by so fast you hardly 
know what's happened. And the reason is 
you're busy—probably busier than you've ever 
been in your life. You’re drilling, marching, 
skirmishing, target shooting on the range, 
working out on the big guns, learning naval 
history, naval traditions and regulations, and 
a thousand and one other things. 

You’re working hard and learning fast. 
And you’re proud of that new uniform. 
Putting it on makes you feel ready for any- 
thing. Now your training is over, your sea 
bag and hammock are packed, and off you 
go to your ship or station You're strong 
and tanned and feeling every inch the old 
salt, secure in the knowledge that you've 
made the grade 

By this time you've probably decided what 
kind of work you’d like to do in the Navy. 
Let me point out now that there are 49 
different types of jobs open to you—radio- 
man, musician, boatswain, gunner, aviation 
pilot, carpenter, electrician, aviation ma- 
chinist, metalworker, shipwright, welder, 
gunner, cook—these and dozens of others. 
Whatever your trade in civilian life, you'll 
find its counterpart in the Navy. And if you 
have no trade you'll have a great opportunity 
to learn one. You'll study at the world’s 
finest technical schools and develop skills 
that will stand you in good stead all the rest 
of your life. In fact, the Navy is ready to 
give you training that would cost as much 
as $1,500 

And if you think you’d make a flyer, just 
remember that as an enlisted man in the 
Navy you may qualify as an aviation cadet, 
undergo the most thorough flight training 
course ever devised, and then receive your 
wings as a commissioned flying Officer. 
You'll be a member of the finest, fastest, 
and all-round toughest group of flyers in 
the world, and you'll be going into action 
with the most splendid equipment ever 
built—whether it’s behind the spitting guns 
of a roaring Grumman fighter, or at the bomb 
sight of a mighty flying boat 

Of course, the Navy also has enlisted pilots. 
Donald Francis Mason was a naval enlisted 
man when he sent that famous message, 
“Sighted sub—sank same.” He has now been 
commissioned as an ensign 

Well, there it is. You'll find a job waiting 
for you and you'll be given every cooperation 
in choosing the right one 

Let’s suppose for a moment that you go 
out to sea with the fleet You may find your- 
self behind the thundering guns of the 
North Carolina—the world’s most powerful 
battlewagon, or on the bridge of a tiny PT 
boat rocketing along at a 60-mile-an-hour 
clip. You'll find that Uncle Sam’s Navy 
today is a fighting force action against 
the enemy on all the wor sea fronts 

Perhaps you'll find y: elf in a sub, some- 
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moment that will live with you all the rest 
of your life. 

Or perhaps you'll be standing on the long 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier—watching 
the sun come up over distant, palm-fringed 
islands, listening to the thudding roar of 
your planes dropping death and destruction 
on the enemy. 

Or your orders may take you onto the deck 
of a minesweeper—a small, stubborn ship 
going grimly about the business of war. 
You'll be doing one of the most vital jobs 
in the world—guarding the great masses of 
shipping along our coasts. You'll be mak- 
ing sure we get the nitrates that go to feed 
Pennsylvania’s chemical plants, coming up 
from South America by freighter, or the 
lumber from our own forests of Oregon going 
down through the Panama Canal to build 
Army camps in New England. Or the fuel 
coil and aviation gas coming up along our At- 
lantic coast to supply our transports and 
keep our planes flying to the fronts in Europe. 
It’s America’s ocean lifeline and it Must be 
kept open. It will be your job. 

Perhaps you'll be one of the bearded, tough- 
ened veterans of the North Atlantic patrol— 
sitting grimly behind a machine gun, watch- 
ing your tracer bullets knock a German 
bomber into the sea. Or perhaps you'll be 
going ashore in “whites” to swim in the blue 
waters off Waikiki 

But wherever your job takes you—from 
Guantanamo Bay to Newfoundland, from 
Bermuda to Iceland, you'll have the company 
of the finest shipmates in the world—boys you 
knew at home and new friends you’ve made 
at sea. Men who'll stand by you come what 
may, everyone a volunteer, all wearing the 
proud uniform of their country’s first line 
of defense. 

Your shipmates will be fighters. The cool, 
skillful, deadly fighters that are needed to 
save America in this terrible moment of crisis. 
They're the kind of men who can give the 
enemy everything he’s got coming to him. 
They proved that at Midway, when the Amer- 
ican Fleet and air arm helped smash the 
pride of the Jap Navy and left thousands of 
the yellow rats and many of their best ships 
on the floor of the ocean. They proved it 
in the Philippines when Lieutenant Buike- 
ley and his heroic PT boat crews dashed in 
against enemy shore batteries and sank a 
huge Jap cruiser. They proved it when they 
took one of America’s greatest fighting men— 

xen. Douglas MacArthur—through an enemy 
blockade to fight again. And they proved 
it, too, at the Marshall Islands, when Lieu- 
tenant O’Hare took off in a lone Navy fighter 
to smash a whole squadron of enemy bombers. 

They're proving it in a thousand ways 
every day. They proved it when the air- 
craft carrier Wasp went into the most heav- 
ily bombed spot on earth—the harbor of 
Malta—delivered its planes and sailed out 
again. And they proved it when they red- 
dened the waters of the Coral Sea with enemy 
blood, and saved our great ally, Australia, 
from invasion. 

They're your shipmates—all you men who 
wish to enter the Navy—and America can well 
be proud of them 

And in return for their services America 
has given them the finest ships and equip- 
ment ever built. Our bluejackets enjoy the 
cleanest, most up-tc-date living quarters of 
any service in the world. Our new warships 
have spring bunks, the most modern wash- 
rooms, hot showers, roomy clothes lockers, 
and, on board the larger ships, luxuries such 
as barbers, tailor shops, laundries, recreation 
rooms, movies, soda fountains, and libraries. 
Add to that the best food money can buy 
and you'll know why America’s fighting men 
have everything to fight for. 

Tcday the United States Navy stands 
squarely across the path of the enemy. We, 
here in Oregon, know he is not so far away. 
And we know how vital it is to drive him 
back and smash him utterly. The Navy 
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will do that job—never doubt it. For to- 
day we are building the greatest Navy the 
world has ever seen—more ships, planes, and 
guns than all the rest of the world’s fleets put 
together. 

But our ships will only be as good as the 
crews that man them. Our guns will only 
shoot as straight as the men who point 
them. That’s where you will play your part, 
you men of Oregon. For along with Amer- 
ica's other young men you are the civilized 
world’s last, best hope for survival against 
the enemy that threatens us. 

That enemy has thrown down his chal- 
lenge. He has attacked our shores and our 
people. What answer will you give’ him? 
You can give him the best and straightest 
answer right now. Enlist in the United 
States Navy today! 

This is a call that must be answered. 
Everything we have come to mean by the 
word “America” is at stake. The very lives 
and future freedom of your families are de- 
pendent on you. They know you won’t let 
them down. Any man in gocd health, be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 50, can apply. Go 
at once to your nearest Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion. With your help America can sweep the 
seas! 





American Federation of Labor Endorses 
Senator Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an address delivered by Nicholas 
P. Morrissey of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor before the New Hamp- 
shire State Federation annual meeting 
on September 20. 

President Morrissey, who is one of the 
outstanding labor leaders in the United 
States, lauds the record of Senator 
STYLES Bripces, of New Hampshire, and 
endorses the Senator for reelection. 
President Morrissey calls Senator 
BripceEs a patriot and a statesman whose 
attitude “is a demonstration of the non- 
partisan and patriotic feeling that we 
should possess as we go about doing the 
job of licking the Axis.” 

President Morrissey said, in part: 

The American Federation of Labor can be 
justly proud of the contribution its unions 
are making to the war effort. You delegates, 
as representatives of unions in New Hamp- 
shire, can well be proud of your contribution 
to the all-out fight against the Axis Powers. 
But regardless of the effort we have put into 
the war effort up to now, and regardless of 
the splendid statistics, indicating increased 
production, we must realize that our efforts 
will have to be increased and production will 
have to be stepped up even more. This is so 
necause we have hardly started in this world- 
wide conflict. Unlike World War No. 1, when 
much of the warfare was carried on by men 
of the infantry, this war is a war which will 
be won by production of vast quantity and 
unequaled quality. When we reach our pro- 
duction peak and furnish our ever-increasing 
Army with the best implements of war that 
Can be designed and produced, then we will 








begin to carry the fight to the doors of those 
who would annihilate the trade-union move- 
ment and all the other democratic principles 
for which you and I stand. 


OUTCOME IMPORTANT 


But before we reach that desired and nec- 
essary peak, it is essential that all of us realize 
that we are at war—that we are in a war 
which has never been equaled in the history 
of this country or of the world. It is a world 
revolution, as a matter of fact. The outcome 
will determine whether we shall live as free- 
men, speak as we like, join unions as we wish, 
or whether we will be enslaved ard watched by 
the Gestapo. It is our opinion that the thing 
we are trying to preserve and defend is worth 
fighting for. Freedom and democracy are 
things that we have always assumed were 
ours. We have always felt that those virtues 
needed no defense. But now we are beginning 
to realize the value of these American virtues 
and we're ready to defend them and fight for 
them no matter what the cost may be—no 
matter what the sacrifice is, and no matter 
how much bloodshed and tears there will be 
during the course of our fight to victory. 


OTHER MATTERS 


As we pledge and repledge ourselves to the 
task of producing the materials which will 
win this war, we must simultaneously give 
thoutht to several other important matters. 
It is important to us that the war be con- 
ducted by men who are not appeasers and by 
men who feel, as we do, that complete victory 
must be ours. That means we must have 
lawmakers who are concerned about the out- 
come of this conflict and who are determined 
to guide this country to a complete and glori- 
ous victcry, and then readjust the economy of 
this great country so that its people—you and 
I and others who work for wages—may enjoy 
more happiness, more comfort, and greater 
security. There are those who cpposed every 
sensible suggestion made at Washington be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. These appeasers and iso- 
lationsists tried to lead us to believe that it 
couldn’t happen here. They blocked ade- 
quate appropriations necessary for cur Army 
and Navy. They opposed conscription and 
the necessary expansion of our armed forces. 
They did everything and used every means to 
slow down our job of preparing for the in- 
evitable conflict with Germany and Japan 


SEEN AS DUTY 


I feei that it is our duty to remember those 
who almost caused us to be too slow and too 
late. They may be Democrats and they may 
be Republicans. But regardless of their party 
designation, they should be defeated if they 
are guilty of trying to jeopardize our country 
and your welfare and mine. As nonpartisans 
I feel that to be our duty. 

I feel that it is our duty, too, to remember 
those who had foresight and who conducted 
themselves as statesmen and who cast their 
votes in favor of the legislation necessary to 
prepare our country for defense or invasion 

In Massachusetts we are scrutinizing the 
records of those who seek reelection very care- 
fully We are determined to reward those 
who place their country's welfare above per- 
sonal selfishness. We are equally determined 
to penalize those who saw fit to allow our 
necessity for preparedness to become a poli- 
tical matter. 

HEARTENING 
M been 


State 


In Massachusetts it has heartening 
indeed to look you nd see a 
Republican Senator who seems to be a pa- 
triot and states 1 first, rather than a law- 
maker who opposed important matters af- 
fecting the welfare of our Nation just be- 
cause they are recommended by the adminis- 
tration. His attitude is a demonstration of 
the nonpartisan and patriotic feeling that 
we should possess as we go about doing the 
job of licking the Axis. 

Our country comes first. 
fare must be preserved. 


toward your 





Our future wel- 
As far as I am con- 
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cerned, I favor men for public office who will 
devote themselves exclusively to the preserva- 
tion of the things that we cherish—whether 
he is a Republican or a Democrat—whether 
his name is Bridges or O'Brien, 





How Conciliation Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include in full a state- 
ment by Dr. John R. Steelman, Director, 
United States Conciliation Service. Dr. 
Steelman was appearing as a guest Ccom- 
mentator on a news broadcast and ga 
us some interesting material as to the 
operation of the Conciliation Service. 

Three things deserve particular atten- 
tion. First, Dr. Steelman’s announce- 
ment that “since the first of the year 
99.93 percent of all the available time 
given to the war effort has been free from 
strike interference”; second, his declara- 
tion, as head of the Conciliation Service, 
that “even one work stoppage today is 
exactly one too many”; and, third, he has 
said that during the first 7 months of 
1942 95 percent of the 3,622 cases brought 
to the attention of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice in the controversy stage were settled 
without any stoppage of work. 

Dr. Steelman and his associates have 
demonstrated that disputes are best set- 
tled when management and workers sit 
down and compose their differences by 
conciliation while every worker continues 
to put into his effort the energy and will 
of freemen. 

His remarks in full were as follows: 


ve 


There is one item 








announcements that I would like to ccm- 
ment upon. This is the item involving ¢ 
recent report on strikes Actually, much les 
than 1 percent cf time in the war effort has 
been lost due to work stoppages And th 
is not propaganda from Washington, but a 
actual fact. Only seven hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of time has been lost since of 
the year. I» other words, of il- 


all 
rt 





able time given to the war ef 
cent was free from strike interfe1 
As to the statement that 1 percent 









f time 
lost could halt all tank and plane ¢ luction 
this would have only the slightest chance 
being true even if four or fiv atezic work- 
ers in every plant of the Natit went or 


strike simultaneously. And th is hard] 
conceivable 

However, I want to be clearly u tood 
on this point. Even one work ppage to- 
day is exactly one too man} All the ma- 
chinery necessary to t i l 





able All America 
and the public k = 
gether. We expect full perfor? e from 
our boys on the battle li t- 
ting i They expe full perfor e f I 
us on the home front and we 1 t l 
order that we maintain 
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Labor’s contributi t 
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The Challenge for Service in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks to include a 
talk I made recently, by electrical trans- 
cription, over KWJJ, in Portland, Oreg. 
The address, which was given on Sep- 
tember 21, 1942, is entitled “The Chal- 
lenge for Service in the Navy,” and is as 

I think this is probably one of the most 
mportant talks I have ever made. Because 
1e subject I'm talking to you about is the 
nost important thing that’s ever happened 
o our country { mean this war we're fight- 
ng and the boys we all know who are going 
off to fight it 

They're the boys we've known for years— 
friends, neighbors, s and brothers— 
marching off—young, strong, alert, with the 
whole hope of world on their shoulders 
along with their guns 

A lot of the boys you Know are going into 

he Navy. Right here in Multnomah County, 

the month of May alone, 261 men enlisted 

y. I'd like to tell you something 

what it was like for those men when 

they enlisted and something about the kind 
doing now. 

talk to you about the Navy's 

rvice’’—a talk directed par- 

able-bodied Americ be- 
17 and 50 

provided funds to build 


IN 


} 


— 1. 


ns, 


the 
t 
h 
they re 


an 





1ore powerful than all the 

together—a fighting Navy 

ng on the sea, and in the 

air above the sea. That Navy is now being 
built New ships and submarines are being 








c ery day. Fighting Navy 
p re g off the assemly lines. 

h needs men—and I am prouc 

to t myse am the Members of the 

f the United States who have vol- 

» tell all America about what the 

to offer. You men who are now 

if you have not mace up your 


serve your country in 
} 


I let me tell you of the op- 
offered by the Navy—opportuni- 











your country and to promote 
your wn best interests 
A lot of us in this country don’t know 
nearly as much as we should about the Navy. 
All these years we've been taking it pretty 
nuch granted , when it stands be- 
twee > enemy d ourselves, we're just 
ng to find about it Well what's 
it like when you enlist in the Navy? 
Che p is generally going down to 
the recrui r st and talking to the 
ficer in charge u'll find him a friendly, 
nformal sort of fellow and he'll give you all 
the information you need. Probably the first 
thing he'll tell you about is difference be- 
we the Regular Navy and the Naval Re- 
f An € tment in the Regulars is for 
6 ye in enlistment in the Reserves is for 
f the emergency. It’s entirely 
Th vor try to influence you 
either 
After you've talked to the recruiting officer 
you'll prob y want to go home and tell 
your folks about Then it’s back again to 
take your “physical.” You may have heard 
Navy is strict about physical exam- 
is We it is; but you don't have to 
v Any man in normal health can pass 
it. ; comes one of the 





great moments of your life. The recruiting 
officer swears you in. You pledge yourself 
to the service of your country. You're in 
the Navy. You've joined the cream of 
America’s manhood in the greatest fighting 
unit the world has ever seen. 

Next step is off to the training station. 
You'll find that’s pretty much of an old 
home week. All around there will be men 
you know. 

Now you're over the hurdle. The strange- 
ness is beginning to wear off and you feel 
like a veteran already. You check in at the 
receiving station and get your outfit—$133 
worth of clothing provided free—the best tne 
Government can buy—uniforms, coats, sweat- 
ers, gloves, leggings, anything you're likely 
to need. 

The next few days go by so fast you hardly 
know what's happened. And the reason is 
you're busy—probably busier than you've ever 
been in your life. You're drilling, marching, 
skirmishing, target shooting on the range, 
working out on the big guns, learning naval 
history, naval traditions and regulations, and 
a thousand and one other things. 

You're working hard and learning fast. 
And you’re proud of that new uniform. 
Putting it on makes you feel ready for any- 
thing. Now your training is over, your sea 
bag and hammock are packed, and off you 
go to your ship or station. You’re strong 
and tanned and feeling every inch the old 
salt, secure in the knowledge that you've 
made the grade. 

By this time you've prohably decided what 
kind of work you'd like to do in the Navy. 
Let me point out now that there are 49 
different types of jobs open to you—radio- 
man, musician, boatswain, gunner, aviation 
pilot, carpenter, electrician, aviation ma- 
chinist, metalworker, shipwright, welder, 
gunner, cook—these and dozens of others. 
Whatever your trade in civilian life, you'll 
find its counterpart in the Navy. And if you 
have no trade you'll have a great opportunity 
to learn one. You'll study at the world’s 
finest technical schools and develop skills 
that will stand you in good stead all the rest 
of your life. In fact, the Navy is ready to 
give you training that would cost as much 
as $1,500. 

And if you think you’d make a flyer, just 
remember that as an enlisted man in the 
Navy you may qualify as an aviation cadet, 
undergo the most thorough flight training 
course ever devised, and then receive your 
wings as a commissioned flying Officer. 
You'll be a member of the finest, fastest, 
and all-round toughest group of flyers in 
the world, and you'll be going into action 
with the most splendid equipment ever 
built—whether it’s behind the spitting guns 
of a roaring Grumman fighter, or at the bomb 
sight of a mighty flying boat 

Of course, the Navy also has enlisted pilots. 
Donald Francis Mason was a naval enlisted 
man when he sent that famous message, 
“Sighted sub—sank same.” He has now been 
commissioned as an ensign 

Well, there it is. You'll find a job waiting 
for you and you'll be given every cooperation 
in choosing the right one. 

Let’s suppose for a moment that you go 
out to sea with the fleet. You may find your- 
self behind the thundering guns of the 
North Carolina—the world’s most powerful 
battlewagon, or on the bridge of a tiny PT 


boat rocketing along at a 60-mile-an-hour 
clip. You'll find that Uncle Sam’s Navy 
today is a fighting force in action against 


the enemy on all the world’s sea fronts. 
Perhaps you'll find yourself in a sub, some- 

where in the blue depths of the Pacific, 

standing alongside your skipper—watching 


him line up a Jap cruiser in his sights. 
There'll be the sudden hiss of the torpedo 
tubes, the long moment of waiting, and then 
the roar of the explosion. And you'll be 
clapping your shipmates on the back and 
shouting, “We got him!” And it will be a 
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moment that will live with you all the rest 
of your life. 

Or perhaps you'll be standing on the long 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier—watching 
the sun come up over distant, palm-fringed 
islands, listening to the thudding roar of 
your planes dropping death and destruction 
on the enemy. 

Or your orders may take you onto the deck 
of a minesweeper—a small, stubborn ship 
going grimly about the business of war. 
You'll be doing one of the most vital jobs 
in the world—guarding the great masses of 
shipping along our coasts. You'll be mak- 
ing sure we get the nitrates that go to feed 
Pennsylvania’s chemical plants, coming up 
from South America by freighter, or the 
lumber from our own forests of Oregon going 
down through the Panama Canal to build 
Army camps in New England. Or the fuel 
cil and aviation gas coming up along our At- 
lantic coast to supply our transports and 
keep our planes flying to the fronts in Europe. 
It’s America’s ocean lifeline and it Must be 
kept open. It will be your job. 

Perhaps you'll be one of the bearded, tough- 
ened veterans of the North Atlantic patrol— 
sitting grimly behind a machine gun, watch- 
ing your tracer bullets knock a German 
bomber into the sea. Or perhaps you'll be 
going ashore in “whites” to swim in the blue 
waters off Waikiki. 

But wherever your job takes you—from 
Guantanamo Bay to Newfoundland, from 
Bermuda te Iceland, you'll have the company 
of the finest shipmates in the world—boys you 
knew at home and new friends you’ve made 
at sea. Men who'll stand by you come what 
may, everyone a volunteer, all wearing the 
proud uniform of their country’s first line 
of defense. 

Your shipmates will be fighters. The cool, 
skillful, deadly fighters that are needed to 
save America in this terrible moment of crisis. 
They’re the kind of men who can give the 
enemy everything he’s got coming to him. 
They proved that at Midway, when the Amer- 
ican Fleet and air arm helped smash the 
pride of the Jap Navy and left thousands of 
the yellow rats and many of their best ships 
on the floor of the ocean. They proved it 
in the Philippines when Lieutenant Bulke- 
ley and his heroic PT boat crews dashed in 
against enemy shore batteries and sank a 
huge Jap cruiser. They proved it when they 
took one of America's greatest fighting men— 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur—through an enemy 
blockade to fight again. And they proved 
it, too, at the Marshall Islands, when Lieu- 
tenant O’Hare took off in a lone Navy fighter 
to smash a whole squadron of enemy bombers. 

They're proving it in a thousand ways 
every day. They proved it when the air- 
craft carrier Wasp went into the most heav- 
ily bombed spot on earth—the harbor of 
Malta—delivered its planes and sailed out 
again. And they proved it when they red- 
dened the waters of the Coral Sea with enemy 
blood, and saved our great ally, Australia, 
from invasion. 

They're your shipmates—all you men who 
wish to enter the Navy—and America can well 
be proud of them. 

And in return for their services America 
has given them the finest ships and equip- 
ment ever built. Our bluejackets enjoy the 
cleanest, most up-tc-date living quarters of 
any service in the world. Our new warships 
have spring bunks, the most modern wash- 
rooms, hot showers, roomy clothes lockers, 
and, on board the larger ships, luxuries such 
as barbers, tailor shops, laundries, recreation 
rooms, movies, soda fountains, and libraries. 
Add to that the best food money can buy 
and you'll know why America’s fighting men 
have everything to fight for. 

Tcday the United States Navy stands 
squarely across the path of the enemy. We, 
here in Oregon, know he is not so far away. 
And we know how vital it is to drive him 
back and smash him utterly. The Navy 








will do that job—never doubt it. For to- 
day we are building the greatest Navy the 
world has ever seen—more ships, planes, and 
guns than all the rest of the world’s fleets put 
together. 

But our ships will only be as good as the 
crews that man them. Our guns will only 
shoot as straight as the men who point 
them. That’s where you will play your part, 
you men of Oregon. For along with Amer- 
ica’s other young men you are the civilized 
world’s last, best hope for survival against 
the enemy that threatens us. 

That enemy has thrown down his chal- 
lenge. He has attacked our shores and our 
pecple. What answer will you give’ him? 
You can give him the best and straightest 
answer right now. Enlist in the United 
States Navy today! 

This is a call that must be answered. 
Everything we have come to mean by the 
word “America” is at stake. The very lives 
and future freedom of your families are de- 
pendent on you. They know you won’t let 
them down. Any man in gocd health, be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 50, can apply. Go 
at once to your nearest Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion. With your help America can sweep the 
seas! 





American Federation of Labor Endorses 
Senator Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an address delivered by Nicholas 
P. Morrissey of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor before the New Hamp- 
shire State Federation annual meeting 
on September 20. 

President Morrissey, who is one of the 
outstanding labor leaders in the United 
States, lauds the record of Senator 
STYLES Brivces, of New Hampshire, and 
endorses the Senator for reelection. 
President Morrissey calls Senator 
Bripces a patriot and a statesman whose 
attitude “is a demonstration of the non- 
partisan and patriotic feeling that we 
should possess as we go about doing the 
job of licking the Axis.” 

President Morrissey said, in part: 


The American Federation of Labor can be 
justly proud of the contribution its unions 
are making to the war effort. You delegates, 
as representatives of unions in New Hamp- 
shire, can well be proud of your contribution 
to the all-out fight against the Axis Powers. 
But regardless of the effort we have put into 
the war effort up to now, and regardless of 
the splendid statistics, indicating increased 
production, we must realize that our efforts 
will have to be increased and production will 
have to be stepped up even more. This is so 
because we have hardly started in this world- 
conflict. Unlike World War No. 1, when 
much of the warfare was carried on by men 
of the infantry, this war is a war which will 
be won by production of vast quantity and 
unequaled quality. When we reach our pro- 
duction peak and furnish our ever-increasing 
Army with the best implements of war that 
can be designed and produced, then we will 


wide 








begin to carry the fight to the doors of those 
who would annihilate the trade-union move- 
ment and all the other democratic principles 
for which you and I stand. 


OUTCOME IMPORTANT 


But before we reach that desired and nec- 
essary peak, it is essential that all of us realize 
that we are at war—that we are in a war 
which has never been equaled in the history 
of this country or of the world. It is a world 
revolution, as a matter of fact. The outcome 
will determine whether we shall live as free- 
men, speak as we like, join unions as we wish, 
or whether we will be enslaved and watched by 
the Gestapo. It is our opinion that the thing 
we are trying to preserve and defend is worth 
fighting for. Freedom and democracy are 
things that we have always assumed were 
ours. We have always felt that those virtues 
needed no defense. But now we are beginning 
to realize the value of these American virtues 
and we're ready to defend them and fight for 
them no matter what the cost may be—no 
matter what the sacrifice is, and no matter 
how much bloodshed and tears there will be 
during the course of our fight to victory. 


OTHER MATTERS 


As we pledge and repledge ourselves to the 
task of producing the materials which will 
win this war, we must simultaneously give 
thoucht to several other important matters. 
It is important to us that the war be con- 
ducted by men who are not appeasers and by 
men who feel, as we do, that complete victory 
must be ours. That means we must have 
lawmakers who are concerned about the out- 
come of this conflict and who are determined 
to guide this country to a complete and glori- 
ous victcry, and then readjust the economy of 
this great country so that its people—you and 
I and others who work for wages—may enjoy 
more happiness, more comfort, and greater 
security. ‘There are those who cpposed every 
sensible suggestion made at Washington be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. These appeasers and iso- 
lationsists tried to lead us to believe that it 
couldn’t happen here. They blocked ade- 
quate appropriations necessary for cur Army 
and Navy. They opposed conscription and 
the necessary expansion of our armed forces. 
They did everything and used every means to 
slow down our job of preparing for the in- 
evitable conflict with Germany and Japan 

SEEN AS DUTY 

I feel that it is our duty to remember those 
who almost caused us to be too slow and too 
late. They may be Democrats and they may 
be Republicans. But regardless of their party 
designation, they should be defeated if they 
are guilty of trying to jeopardize our country 
and your welfare and mine. As nonpartisans 
I feel that to be our duty. 

I feel that it is our duty, too, to remember 
those who had foresight and who conducted 
themselves as statesmen and who cast their 
votes in favor of the legislation necessary to 
prepare our country for defense or invasion. 

In Massachusetts we are scrutinizing the 
records of those who seek reelection very care- 
fully We are determined to reward those 
who place their country’s welfare above per- 
sonal selfishness. We are equally determined 
to penalize those who saw fit to allow our 
necessity for preparedness to become a poli- 
tical matter. 

HEARTENING 
been 
State 


In Massachusetts it has heartening 
indeed to look j and see a 
Republican Senator who seems to be a pa- 
triot and statesman first, rather than a law- 
maker who opposed important matters af- 
fecting the welfare of our Nation just be- 
cause they are recommended by the adminis- 
tration. His attitude is a demonstration of 
the nonpartisan and patriotic feeling that 
we should possess as we go about doing the 
job of licking the Axis. 

Our country comes first. Our future wel- 
fare must be preserved. As far as I am con- 


toward your 
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cerned, I favor men for public office who will 
devote themselves exclusively to the preserva- 
tion of the things that we cherish—whether 
he is a Republican or a Democrat—whether 
his name is Bridges or O’Brien. 





How Conciliation Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include in full a state- 
ment by Dr. John R. Steelman, Director, 
United States Conciliation Service. Dr. 
Steelman was appearing as a guest com- 
mentator on a news broadcast and gave 
us some interesting material as to the 
operation of the Conciliation Service. 

Three things deserve particular atten- 
tion. First, Dr. Steelman’s announce- 
ment that “since the first of the year 
99.93 percent of all the available time 
given to the war effort has been free from 
strike interference”; second, his declara- 
tion, as head of the Conciliation Service, 
that “even one work stoppage today is 
exactly one too many”; and, third, he has 
said that during the first 7 months of 
1942 95 percent of the 3,622 cases brought 
to the attention of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice in the controversy stage were settled 
without any stoppage of work. 

Dr. Steelman and his associates have 
demonstrated that disputes are best set- 
tled when management and workers sit 
down and compose their differences by 
conciliation while every worker continues 
to put into his effort the energy and will 
of freemen. 

His remarks in full were as follows: 

There is one item in Frank Blair’s news 
announcements that I would like to ccm- 


ment upon. This is the item involving a 
recent report on strikes. Actually, much less 
than 1 percent cf time in the war effort has 
been lost due to work stoppages. And this 






is not propaganda from Washington, but an 
actual fact. Only seven hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of time has been lost since the first of 
the year. I~» other words, of all the avail- 
able time given to the war effort; 99.93 per- 
cent was free from strike interference 

As to the statement that 1 percent of ti 





lost could halt all tank and plane production, 
this would have only the slightest chance of 
being true even if four or five strate work- 
ers in every plant of the Nation went on 
strike simultaneously. And this is hardly 
conceivable. 

However, I want to be clearly unde: d 
on this point. Even on } page - 
day is exactly one too many. All the ma- 
chinery necessary to settle disputes is avail- 
able. All Americans—labo: management, 
and the public alike—are in this r to 
gether. We expect full performance from 
our boys on the battle lines and w 
ting it. They expect full performance f1 
us on the home front and we must gi' in 
order that we maintain our democra 
of life. 

Labor’s contribution to the war eff is 
so widespread and so all-embracing it me- 

| times is taken for granted. If a ke i 
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called you read of it in the newspapers be- 
cause that is news. Seldom do you read of 
the daily efforts of millions of our fellow 
citizens who go down into the mines, aboard 
ships, or stand at the furnace to produce 
to sinews of war. This is the arsenal of 
democracy, the one great forge of freedom 
that gives us hope of victory and crowning 
success for our arms. 

Fifty-four million Americans are now on 
industrial pay rolls. Thirteen and one-half 
million workers are engaged directly or in- 
directly in war industries. War production 
is four times larger than a year ago. During 
the month of July we made great advances 
over the preceding month of June. All air- 
craft production was up 11 percent; ordnance 
up 26 percent; and naval ships 22 percent. 

We are on the way. And we expect to keep 
going. American workers expect to celebrate 
Labor Day this year through continuous 
operations in the war plants. Our will to 
work justifies the spending of one-third of 
the national income in the war effort. 

Here are a few of the decisive factors of 
the work success of the Nation: 

Manpower—that is sturdier, stronger, more 
highly skilled and better trained than any 
equal body of workers in the world; 

Machine power—that represents the tech- 
nological excellence of a land possessing 
larger resources of critical war materials than 
any other people; 

Creative power—that builds the flying 
fortress, the airplane carrier, the Oerlikon 
machine gun, the vitamin filled foods, and 
the cooperation of united millions capable 
of higher performance than any slave power 
of tyrants and dictators. 

Now, in a vast productive combination such 
as this, where the minds of free men, who 
have different thoughts and interests, are 
brought together in one great program, there 
are bound to be differences of opinion and 
disputes—disputes, of course, which could not 
occur in Nazi Germany where workers and 
management alike are slaves of the state. 

In this Nation, where we can differ with 
one another, we have long been committed 
to the voluntary methods of settling our 
disputes. This is the 24-hour-day job of the 
United States Conciliation Service. In fact, 
ever since 1913 when the Department of 
Labor was established, the Service has been 
sitting down with quarreling workers and 
employers and getting them to settle their 
differences peacefully. 

With this experience in labor-management 
quarrels behind us, the President called us 
in, soon after the war began, to help main- 
tain smooth relations between war workers 
and employers. In an Executive order of Jan- 
uary 12, the Conciliation Service was named 
the first-line agency for handling disputes 
which might affect the war effort. The order 
also stated that if the dispute were not set- 
tled by our conciliatcrs, the case sbould then 
be certified (in other words, officially re- 
red) to the National War Labor Board for 
further action. 

Since January 1, the Conciliation Service 
has successfully settled over 5,000 labor dis- 
putes. Only 413 cases had to go to the War 
Labor Board during that time. Most of the 
5,000 cases which the service has settled, you 
have not heard about. Conciliators have 
been assigned as peacemakers, and have gath- 
ered representatives of labor and management 
around the conference table. They have 
guarded the facts given them in confidence 

carefully as do doctors or lawyers. And 
hen the settlement is reached after long 
the conciliators, with- 
ut any publicity, catch a train or 
ene of other disputes. 

Frequently I am asked to explain the tech- 
niques of conciliati or conference-table 
methods nothing particularly 
scientific about our work. It 
is applied common sens¢ We take the les- 
ff experience and try to make them 
work in difficult situations where human re- 
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lations have become strained any tense. We 
seek to bring the different parties of conflict 
together around the council table in the 
spirit of give and take. And we are success- 
ful to the extent that labor and manage- 
ment can be brought to understand that the 
ties that bind are so much more important 
than the differences that temporarily divide 
them. I would not have anyone believe it is 
an easy task to conciliate disputes. It is ex- 
tremely difficult at times. And yet with pa- 
tience and determination we continue at this 
job of peace making in industry day by day 
and we like it because we believe the results 
are extremely important. It is also hearten- 
ing to know that people generally agree with 
us that this is the practical way to solve in- 
dustrial management-labor problems. 

If disputes can be brought to our attention 
before they reach an active stage of strikes 
or lock-outs, it is possible for us to do a work 
of healing that may be difficult to achieve 
after an open break has occurred. The plant 
that has suffered an actual work stoppage be- 
cause of bad feeling between men and man- 
agement often carries the scars of battle for 
along time. And under those circumstances 
it is frequently impossible to restore the con- 
fidence and trust which make for efficient 
production. During the first 7 months of this 
year, 3,622 cases were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Service when they were in the 
controversy stage. We were able to settle 
over 95 percent of these without any stoppage 
of work. 

I believe in the power of effective concilia- 
tion to heal the wounds of industrial conflict. 
I am confident that the American people un- 
derstand the definite benefits that come from 
settling disputes by sitting down together 
and talking about them. I know that peace 
in industry is more necessary now than at any 
other time in our history. You cannot decree, 
or legislate, or command, peace and harmony 
and efficiency. When our workers have a dis- 
pute, they can sit down and Settle it by con- 
ciliation while they continue to work with 
the energy and will of freemen. It is because 
of this free will that American workers have 
achieved our present record of production. 
And through this productive ability and 
wholehearted cooperation, we will achieve 
this victory for which our sons and brothers 
are fighting, on land, the sea, and in the air. 





The Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that every Member in this House 
would do everything he could to win this 
war. I would. And I believe that every 
one of my constituents would. Because 
I want to win the war, and because I 
want to be helpful, I am going to ask 
those who may be in authority, in draft- 
ing our men, to adopt a definite policy. 

The reason I make this appeal is that 
through the lack of a definite policy the 
war effort is being injured. I submit as 
evidence the following: 

One day an announcement will be 
made from Washington that men with 
families will be drafted. This is followed 
by a statement the next day that they 
will not be drafted. Then, following 
that, a statement will be made, that re- 
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gardless of what a man’s occupation may 
be, it will not be given consideration. 
The next day a statement will come 
forth saying that occupations will be 
given consideration. 

All this has a tendency to terribly con- 
fuse and disturb the minds of our peo- 
ple. They begin to worry. Nobody 
knows where he stands. Mental peace 
is destroyed, and morale, therefore, is not 
as high as it should be. 

The practical workings of this are these. 
Men who should not leave industry, be- 
cause they are highly trained and cannot 
be replaced, rush out and enlist in the 
armed service. They do it because they 
might wish to be in the Navy, rather than 
in the Army, and because they have some 
power to select where they would serve, 
as against being placed in the draft. 
Many of these men should not go at all, 
because, let it be remembered, after our 
armed forces are in the field, they must 
be sustained with production, and where 
men are really expert and cannot be re- 
placed, production is injured when they 
are taken away. 

Parallel to that is the case of a man 
with afamily. Many men enlist who per- 
haps should not go into the service until 
later on, if at all. When these married 
men with families go in, that means that 
these families and children must be taken 
care of. 

Far be it from me to lay down the rules 
of what must be done, but I do say, and I 
say it sincerely, that those in authority 
should let our people know what is going 
to be done, and what they can count on, 
in order that they may make their plans. 
If they do not do this, it is my opinion that 
morale is going to be materially injured 
by having everyone constantly worried 
and uncertain as to what his place in the 
war is going to be. 

The people in my district, when you 
really come down to it, are really just 
the same as in all other districts, and I 
believe that they are about 100 percent 
patriotic. I believe that every single one 
of my people wants to do his duty, but 
he would like to know where that duty 
lies so that he can do it, and I believe 
it is up to those in authority to definitely 
point out to him where that duty is and 
relieve his mind from uncertainties— 
namely, that they follow a definite pattern 
and policy with reference to those whom 
they are going to draft. The sooner our 
people find their places in this war, and 
what their duties are, and perform them, 
the sooner we are going to win the war. 





Pay, Prices, and Profits Must Be Treated 
Alike To Avoid Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has acted today on one of the 
most important subjects we have Cone- 








sidered during the prosecution of this 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include cor- 
respondence which explained many 
rnonths ago my position on this matter. 


THE UNITED States News, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: May we have the benefit of your 
viewpoint on a vital wartime problem? 

While prices are now controlled by law and 
farm prices held at approximately 110 per- 
cent of parity, wages of labor are unregu- 
lated, with some highly skilled workers de- 
manding and getting wages in excess of re- 
cent increases in cost of living. 

Congress leaders are considering various 
proposals for legislation to put a ceiling on 
wages. One plan would freeze wages of all 
skilled workers as of a fixed recent date; an- 
other would follow the lines of agricultural 
parity and average wages over a period of 
years. 

To obtain a cross section of informed opin- 
ion the United States News would be very 
grateful to you for a brief, specific answer to 
the following question: 

Should Congress place a ceiling On wages 
as another step in the general effort to pre- 
vent inflation? 

We will appreciate from you a reply of about 
100 words by special delivery or by telegraph 
press rate collect, so that it will reach us by 
or before Wednesday, March 18, or by Thurs- 
day, March 19, at the latest. 

May we have your cooperation, please? Our 
Question of the Week page is widely read be- 
cause of the outstanding importance in their 
respective fields of those whose replies are 
published. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. WortTH HIGGINS, 
Managing Editor. 
MarcH 19, 1942 
Mr. E. WorTH HICGINs, 
Managing Editor, the United 
States News, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to question asked in your letter 
March 18, I favor Congress setting a ceiling on 
wages provided the same is done on farm com- 
modities and war profits. All should go to- 
gether, and one alone should not be singled 
out for arbitrary treatment. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the United States News 
carried my answer in its issue of March 
27. Before that time, Mr. Speaker, I 
had supported the sensible bill of my 
colleague, Representative Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, which embodied the thoughts of 
Mr. Baruch, He believed, as did I then 
and now, that we must stabilize not one 
but all of the factors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have so voted this 
evening on the Brown amendment be- 
cause I felt we were throwing out of bal- 
ance one item in a needed stabilization 
policy. I will always support reasonable 
requests of the great farm population of 
our Nation. After opposing the Brown 
amendment I voted for the bill on final 
passage, desiring to send the legislation 
to conference that we may proceed at 
once to settle a situation which we should 
have courageously met long ago. Al- 
though our efforts are delayed, we must 
do everything possible, through congres- 
sional and Presidential action, to stop, 
insofar as we can, a runaway and ruinous 
inflation. 


LXXXVIII—App.—214 





| Parity for Farmers and Wage Earners 
in Stabilizing the Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


| Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
| er, we have reached the period in this 
| world-wide conflict that greater unity 
and not only the willingness but the de- 
sire to sacrifice is obvious. The interest 
of the American people is the winning 
of this war and preserving the freedoms 
and privileges that we enjoy in this coun- 
try and that not only in this country, 
but the world, may be free from aggres- 
sion and enslavement by the enemy. To 
that end the peopie of the United States, 
the farmers, the wage earners, the bank- 
ers and other business and professional 
men dedicate our all that victory will be 
attained and our ideals preserved. We 
recognize that in a war emergency as this 
it is advisable and an absolute necessity 
for all of us to surrender some of our 
rights and privileges that we would not 
| otherwise surrender. 

We must be mindful of a duty and an 
obligation that while we are giving our 
thoughts, efforts, time, and energy to 
| winning the war on the battle front, our 
problems at home are likewise important 
| and cannot be neglected or ignored with- 
| out fatal consequences. If democracy 
| Will not work at home, we cannot ex- 
| pect it to work on the battle front. It is 
| true that tremendous progress is being 
made in our all-out program for victory 
and we have not yet anything like ap- 
proached the maximum of progress that 
We are capable of and which is going 
to be necessary in ultimately attaining 
victory. 
| Ina crisis such as faces the world to- 
day the battle of inflation or the rise in 
prices, wages, salaries, and cost of pro- 
duction and living is as certain as the 
conflict rages. We find ourselves facing 
today this inevitable problem. I think, 
Mr. Speaker, that everyone in this coun- 
try believes that a fair, equitable, and 
just control over all prices, wages, sal- 
aries, and other factors affecting the cost 
of living is desirable, necessary, and 
should become effective. This is because 
| it is evident that the continuous rise in 
cost against a diminishing supply will 
cause enormous hardships and tragedies 
experienced in other days. We can meet 
this grave problem, and it behooves Con- 
gress to protect and preserve our economy 
by appropriate legislation. 

To be sure there are different opinions 
and many who do not share the same 
| views as to the method of an over-all 
/ control that is fair and equitable. We 
| enacted legislation effective January, this 
year, attempting to meet this problem 
| but it has failed to accomplish the de- 
sired results in preventing the continuous 
increase in prices and wages rapidly 
| leading us to inflation. If wages and 
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cannot attain an economic balance 
this country. 

Our farmers of America do not expect 
nor do they want any more than a fair 
and equitable price for their commodities, 
and they are entitled to an equality on a 
well-balanced economy program. Give 
the farmers 100-percent parity prices, or 
the highest price between January 1 and 
September 15, 1942, whichever is the 
higher, as was stated by the President in 
his message a few days ago, and stabilize 
wages to prevent a continuous increase 
in the prices for supplies farmers must 
purchase, and we will have an effective 
anti-inflation program, preventing not 


in 


| only natural and general increases, but 


the continuous demand which brings on 
inequalities, turmoil, strikes, and confu- 


| sion. We have been striving for a great 





| farm prices alike are not stabilized, we | 


many years to reach the goal of parity 
for farm commodities, because it is de- 
termined to be a fair relationship be- 
tween the prices of the things farmers 
sell and the things they buy. I believe, 
in ali fairness and justice, the farmers 
should have full parity prices for the 
commodities they produce and that 
parity should be calculated to include all 
cost of production, including the cost of 
labor. 

I have continuously supported and 
voted for the policy of parity, because I 
believe it is fair and that if commodity 
prices, wages, salaries, and finished- 
goods prices are kept in balance at the 
parity level there can be no inflation, even 
though the general price level does in- 
crease to some extent. I will continue 
to vote for this and other desired legis- 
lation, protecting the farmers:in main- 
taining the price levels that they may 
continue to produce on a fair and equita- 
ble basis. No one can seriously contend 
that where only 25 percent of the people 
of this Nation are engaged in farming 
and receiving less than 10 percent of our 
entire national income, that they are 
responsible for this economic crisis fac- 
ing us today. Let us be fair, reasonable, 
and practical in arriving at the solution 
of this important problem. 

Another important thing, Mr. Speaker, 
that I wish to call to the attention of this 
Congress, is that the supply of farm labor 
is becoming one of the most serious prob- 
lems to the agricultural producers of our 
country. Because of high wages being 
paid by industry and war projects, and 
due to the necessity of building the larg- 
est Army in the history of the country, 
farm labor has steadily been drawn from 
the farms and has become a most acute 
problem. We cannot neglect or fail to 
give serious consideration to this problem 
and it may be necessary to draft skilled 
farm help in order to produce the food 
and necessary agricultural products to 
win this war. 

In this bill proposing to stabilize the 
cost of living it specifically provides, and 
rightly so, that agricultural products 
shall have a maximum price established 
at parity, or the highest price received 
by farmers between January 1, 1942, and 
September 15, 1942, whichever is the 
highest. Then it provides further the 
stabilization of wages and salaries at a 
level in accordance with the policy fixed 
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by the War Labor Board, permitting a 
15 percent increased cost of living level 
above the wages and salaries paid on Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, or the highest wages and 
salaries paid between January 1 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, whichever is the highest. 
It has been established that the cost of 
living in this country has increased by 15 
percent since January 1, 1941, and this 
policy would permit the wage earners to 
be placed on the level of equality with 
this established fact and to receive bal- 
anced wages in accordance with the rise 
in the cost of their living. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, the difficulty of 
the practical administering of an act so 
tar reaching as is this legislation, but 
to establish a policy of giving the farmers 
full parity level for their commodities 
produced and the wage earners an in- 
crease at a certain level balancing his 
cost of living is the only way, in my opin- 
ion, that we can ever effectuate a pro- 
gram that will give us greater unity, 
greater strength, and greater progress 
toward our goal and victory. 

Let us exercise our prerogatives and as- 
sume our responsibilities in meeting this 
tremendous problem and give to the peo- 
ple of this great Nation an effective pro- 
gram to administer on the basis of justice 
and equality and they will do their part 

nagnificently, courageously, and with 
continued determination that has always 
actuated our feelings and thoughts that 
we in this country can and will defeat any 
enemy that transgresses against our 
rights and freedom. 





A Farmer’s Views on Parity and Wages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr.CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. F. J. Thomas, of 
Winterset, Iowa: 
WINTERSET, Iowa, Sepiember 21, 1942. 
Hon. PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I am an Iowa farmer, 
raised on a farm. We are at war 
future depends on its outcome. 
410 acres; carry 40 head of cattie, 200 sheep, 
and around 209 to 250 hogs. We buy some 
I have two boys, one 14 and the other 


born and 
and the 
We operate 


is 21. My problem is how to operate this 
farm in 1943. Where will I get help for 
1943? I am not alone, nor am I complain- 
i There are hundreds in the same boat. 
We « get help. There is but one other 
choice: It is to cut our operation to a one- 
man fal If all the farmers do the same, 
e United States of America get 

tl v dq The Army is n 
f s down to the key 
I 21 to 4 ne operat 

a es 
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pounds on hogs since the President’s speech 
Labor Day. This profit went to the packers. 
They will not sell their meat ata loss. When 
you vote for a ceiling make it average 100 
percent. It is only fair. I have talked to 
a good many neighbors and they feel about 
the same as I do. 
Yours very truly, 
F. J. THOMAS. 





This Is Our America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 17, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
only one issue before the people of the 
United States today—winning the war as 
quickly as possible. Every law proposed 
by Congress must answer one test: Does 
it contribute toward victory? On this 
all-important question, the men and 
women of the United States are in abso- 
lute agreement. 

We are not content with what has been 
achieved so far. Our factories, our farms, 
our shipyards have produced more than 
any other nation in the history of the 
world to meet the needs of this war. We 
are determined to produce still more. 
Whatever we must have to win, America 
will have. 

To the people, to the Congress, to the 
President there comes one vigorous com- 
mand. That command is, “Get tough.” 
Prove to the world that free institutions 
are not weak institutions. Prove to the 
Axis that a tolerant civilization is not a 
decadent civilization. Show Hitler, Hiro- 
hito, and Mussolini that the strength of 
America’s pioneers has descended to her 
sons. 

We know that these are the times that 
will try men’s souls. The souls of our 
people will meet the challenge. 

Our country is worth the sacrifices we 
must make. Freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, freedom 
of opportunity—these are the ideals for 
which our fathers fought and died. We, 
too, are ready to die that they may be 
preserved. 

America will not go down. This Na- 
tion will live, for its people are one peo- 
ple, united in purpose, united in strength, 
determined to win. 





What Would You Have Done Before and 
After Pearl Harbor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. 


Speaker, the 


voters of the Seventeenth Michigan Dis- | were built. Ti 
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trict and the country are entitled to a 
record of my votes relating to war and 
my reasons for them, as well as the facts 
involved. Therefore,I give an account of 
my votes on those measures even though 
many of them were cast before the 1940 
election—and approved by a majority of 
our people in that election—and some 
were cast more than 2 years before we 
went to war: 


The people of the Seventeenth Michigan 
District had my promise during the campaign 
2 years ago that I would exert every effort 
to keep the Nation out of another foreign war. 
I have no apologies to offer for having kept 
that promise. 

GUAM NAVAL BASE 
(February 23, 1939) 


The fortification of Guam was never before 
Congress. Neither the President nor the Navy 
Depart=-ent ever asked that it be fortified. 
The proposal was merely to improve the har- 
bor and the House of Representatives, by an 
overwhelming vote, decided that it was un- 
wise. Whatever may have been expended on 
the improvement of the harbor, it being a 
lone outpost which as the President stated, 
“we never fortified,” would have fallen into 
the hands of Japan and would have been 
used against us. Ships built with the same 
money are worth Guam many times over. 


LIFTING OF ARMS EMBARGO 
(November 2, 1939) 


NEUTRALITY REVISION 
(November 3, 1939) 


The embargo on arms was a part of the 
Neutrality Act, which was passed by a vote of 
373 to 13 (March 18, 1937) in the House of 
Representatives while the world was at peace 
and when the judgments of men were not 
swayed by the hysteria of war. It gave notice 
to the world that if other countries engaged 
in war, the position of the United States 
would be known in advance. Congress was 
not asked to repeal the embargo on arms 
until after war began in Europe. That, in 
itself, was an unneutral act. I considered 
it a step toward war and voted against the 
lifting of the arms embargo and the revision 
of the Neutrality Act. 


REPEAL OF BAN ON ARMING SHIPS 
(October 17, 1941—November 13, 1941) 


I spoke against the repeal of the ban on 
the arming of merchant ships and expressed 
myself in the House of Representatives on 
this subject, as follows: 

“To provide for our common defense and 
the means to make this country impregnable 
is a program which every Member of the 
House of Representatives has been willing, 
is now willing, and always will be willing to 
discharge without hesitation. 

“This will be the last vote before we enter 
the Second World War. Its very nature and 
purpose is war itself. I challenge any Mem- 
ber of this House to show that what we are 
doing here today is to preserve the peace of 
the United States. It means war, and every 
Member knows it. I am opposed to the arm- 
ing of merchant ships and shall vote against 
it in the interest of peace and to prevent my 
country from going to war.” 

Twenty-three days later we were at war. 


MILITARY PLANE BILL 
(June 22, 1939) 


There was no record vote on the military 
plane bill of June 22, 1939. I voted for the 
Powers amendment which reduced the num- 
ber of planes to be purchased from 5,500 to 
4,217, a saving of $37,000,000; this saving to be 
used in research and experiment for the im- 
provement of our air power. It was force- 
fully urged that a program for that number 
of planes under one order would mean that 
most of them would be obsolete before they 
1e rapid development and im- 








provement of aircraft, as well as superiority 
of enemy planes, proves that this position 
would have been wise. 

The plan of General Arnold, Chief of the 
Air Corps, was to purchase 3,300 planes. I 
voted for 4,217 or 883 more than he con- 
sidered necessary. 

This amendment was defeated. 


CONSCRIPTION BILL 
(September 7, 1940) 


DRAFT EXTENSION 
(August 12, 1941) 


I voted against the Conscription Act when 
we were at peace with the world and when 
we were not planning for participation in 
any foreign war. 

General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, informed the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House that with 480,000 men, fully 
equipped and well trained, no nation on 
earth could land a corps of troops on our 
shores, even with the command of the sea in 
their power. 

Conscription was not necessary to raise an 
army of that number, and our voluntary en- 
listment system had not failed. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1940, I pointed out that I was opposed 
to conscription when we were not at war or 
even threatened with war. Since war has 
come upon us, I have voted to amend the 
Conscription Act by broadening the age limit 
to meet our new situation. Every Michigan 
Member of the House of Representatives took 
the same view, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

I voted against the extension of the period 
of service under the Selective Service Act of 
from 1 year to 244 years when we were not at 
war, on the ground that the Government of 
the United States was breaking faith with the 
young men of the Nation, perhaps for the first 
time in its history, in retaining them longer 
than the l-year period, This measure was 
carried by but one vote. I believed it would 
destroy the morale of the young men and 
their faith in their Government. I stated at 
that time in an address before the House 
that— 

“Unless the President and high officials of 
the armed forces of the Nation are willing 
to make known to the American people that 
we do face imminent danger of war, and 
inform our people that we are threatened 
with attack or invasion, and say frankly what 
that danger is, certainly there can be no 
grounds or sound reason for breaking faith 
with the young men of America and violating 
one of the most sacred agreements ever made 
by our Government—the Selective Service 
Act.” 

Three weeks after this vote was taken the 
President, by Executive order, demobilized 
200,000 men from the camps. 


LEND-LEASE 
(March 19, 1941) 


The administration thought that by fur- 
nishing materials to the Allies it would 
preserve the peace of the United States. I 
took the position that we were being led 
into war. I said plainly that th« lend-lease 
bill was not a measure for our own defense 
but one which would weaken our defense. 
I regarded it as dangerous to our national 
security because it diverted large quantities 
of war materials to other nations. 


FOOD STAMP BILL 
(May 9, 1940) 


Food Stamp Act was $72,000,000. I voted for 
the Cannon amendment which reduced the 
amount of the Senate item from $85,000,000 
to $72,678,812, which was even more than the 
Budget recommendation. It should be noted 
that in addition the $72,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Budget there was also avail- 
able $101,000,000 from 30 percent of the tariff 
receipts for this use, making a total of more 


to 


than $173,000,000 for the food stamp plan. I 
supported the recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau in this vote. 


DIES COMMITTEE EXTENSION 
(March 11, 1942) 

I consistently voted to continue the Dies 
ommittee, being of the opinion that its activ- 
ities in ferreting out the subversive interests 
at work in this country to overthrow our 
Government “by violence and bloodshed if 
necessary” was a needed and patriotic service 
to the Nation. The work of this committee 
has brought to public light the activities of 
un-American groups and has caused the ar- 
rest of saboteurs in our own midst and forced 
the resignation of radicals in the employ of 
our Government. 


PRICE CONTROL 
(January 26, 1942) 


I voted for the price control bill knowing 
that it was not perfect, but that it was the 
best legislation presented to Congress by the 
President and the Administration. I believe 
that price control in time of war is necessary 
in order that the necessities of life should 
not go beyond the reach of the great masses 
of our people. I believe this bill should be 
amended and broadened to meet the ever 
changing conditions in our time of peril. It 
may be necessary to place a ceiling over the 
cost of all commodities. 


SMITH LABOR BILL 


On December 3, 1941, 4 days before Pearl 
Harbor, the House of Representatives acted 
to stabilize the labor situation, and thereby 
further our national defense effort, by passing 
the Smith bill. I was one of a large majority 
(229 to 158) voting for the bill, which pro- 
vided: 

That no strike should be called without 
first giving a 30-day notice of intent to strike; 

That no strike should be called except by 
& majority vote, by secret ballot, of all 
workers involved; 

That the rights of labor should be 
tected from interference by employers; 

That labor unions should file statements 
of membership and other data with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; 

That jurisdictional and sympathy strikes 
were unlawful and should be prohibited; 

That the use of force or intimidation of 
workers was unlawful and should be pro- 
hibited; and 

That labor and industry should have the 
services of a National Defense Mediation 
Board for the peaceful solution of labor dif- 
ferences. 

That legislation has since been dormant in 
the Senate and yet, notwithstanding the 
failure of Congress to complete action on 
this bill, the President has ample power with 
which to control war production and all labor 
problems involved. 

Insofar as organized labor is concerned, I 
shall continue to support the rights of labor 
and oppose any abuses which threaten our 
war effort and the security of our Nation or 
any punitive acts which threaten to under- 
mine the legitimate objectives of labor. 


pro- 


triotic and eager to do its part as any other 
group of our people. 
AFTER PEARL HARBOR 

When we were attacked by a treacherous 
foe, our new situation demanded a complete 
abandonment of political difference in order 
to present a united front. Any deviation 
from this path in this hour of national peril 
strikes at unity and serves no patriotic pur- 
pose. 

I have voted for every measure to support 
the President in his prosecution of the war 
and shall continue to do so. There is but 
one task before us today and that is the win- 
ning of this war and to that end I shall 
continue to direct an all-out effort. 
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Oil and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert herewith a very interesting address 
delivered by the Petroleum Coordinator 
for War and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, 
before the Baltimore Advertising Club at 
Baltimore, Md., on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 16, 1942: 


Gentlemen, I appreciate your courtesy in 
inviting me to speak to you today, but this 
and other such invitations which I have 
been receiving lately, have caused me no end 
of bafflement. You see, I can’t help but re- 
member a year ago, and I am sure that you 
remember too. 

At that time, we had transferred a num- 
ber of our tankers to a shuttle service for 
the aid of Great Britain, and the result was 
a large reduction in oil-carrying capacity to 
the East Coast. This caused such a steady 
and alarming decline in our reserve oil stocks 
here on the Atlantic seaboard that I became 
alarmed, and foolhardily suggested that per- 
haps we should cut down a little on our use 
of gasoline, while we still had some. I we 
afraid that we would run short of fuel oil 
and the thought of cold homes made me 
anxious. We cculd bring in either gasoline 
or fuel oil to satisfy our demands, but with 
a shortage of transportation we couldn't 


iS 


bring in enough of both. I cast my vote in 
favor of fue! oil. 

Remember? That was the “fake shortage,” 
which produced so much journalistic high 


blood pressure, and radio hyperthyroidism. 
That was the “war hysteria” which caused 
linotype and microphone to emit panegyrics 
from my incurable admirers, phrased in vary- 
ing fashion, but all interpretable in fii 
brief words: 

“Why doesn’t Ickes shut up?” 

The New York News in its penetrating way 
even discovered that my sinister purpose was 
to abolish the elections that will be held 
next November. 

Well, you can readily understand how dis- 
turbing all of this was to a sensitive fellow 
like myself, softened through the years by 
an excess of praise. I had no choice but to 
retire miserably to what had been the quie- 
tude of my Maryiand farm, there to seek 
solace in the raising of chickens and the 
gathering of eggs. But even there the papers 
sent their shock reporters, supported by a 
squadron of cameramen to ferret out and 
startle a world at war with superlative spot 
news comments on whether I ndled Mrs 
Ickes’ eggs to market in a wheelbarrow or 
took them in with me in my car. 

So, with the memories of last year’s invi- 


tru 





tations to solitary silence still poignantly 
lingering, you will realize how confusir 
it is to me now that my mail almost daiiy 
brings me invitations to speak and, of all 
things, to speak about oil. 

So, since my primary objective in life is 
to please, even if I have to dc with a 
hatchet, I will discuss oil in some of its 
aspects as related to our full determination 
to lick Hitler as no one has ever been licked 
before. 

When the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
was created by the President in M 194] 
I made it clear that it would be our policy 
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that no act of ours should change the com- 
petitive position of any individual or com- 
pany in the oil industry. I have reenun- 
ciated this policy time and again since. 
Moreover, I have lived up to it. 

When the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
was created, I also made clear my belief that 
oil could best do its part in the war if the 
industry were kept healthy and robust. I 
have restated this belief, also, time and again. 
I am confident that those in the industry 
would be willing to testify that mo act or 
omission on my part has impaired the health 
of the industry 

While it is still our policy that no act of 
ours shall change the competitive position of 
any company or individual in the oil indus- 
try, it is no longer possible for us to prevent 
the acts of others from doing 50. By others, 
I mean our enemies: The Nazis, the Japs, and 
the dupes and jackals that follow them. 

It is still my belief that the oil industry 
can best do its part to win our victory if it 
be kept healthy and robust, but it now ap- 
pears inevitable that the industry—like an 
army—will have its casualties—dead or 
wounded or exhausted by the rigors of com- 
bat. Such tragic realities of war have caused 
me as much worry as any phase of my job as 
Petroleum Coordinator. The most depressing 
aspect of it is that it is an eventuality which 
neither my office nor any other can prevent. 
All that my office, or any other, can accom- 
plish is to do everything within its power 
to keep the casualties at as low a count as 
possible 

In this endeavor I am especially thankful 
that Government and industry have devised 
and set up machinery for meeting this prob- 
lem together. How far we shall succeed is 
something which no man can foresee. Only 
the duration, the extent, and the nature of 
the war can determine the result, but, in any 
event, our prospects are considerably better 


than they would be if this machinery were 
not being ust 

In terms of human relationship the ma- 
chinery that I have been talking about might 
be called cooperation. The Office of Petro- 






leum Coordinator for War and the oil indus- 
try have been working together in close and 
cordial understanding from the beginning, 
and every day the tie grows stronger. Noth- 
ing of the sort had ever been attempted be- 





re, at least on the scale on which we oper- 

So far as I know, it is a unique ar- 

rangem«¢ and one which has convincingly 
demonstrated its effectiveness 

It was in the early summer of 1941, when 

I issued an open invitation to oil men from 

all parts of the country—representatives of 

small and large companies and individual op- 


erators—to come to Washington and discuss 





the coord tion of their industry for the 
n 1al nse. It was “defense” then and 
not “wa I am sorry you couldn’t have 
been there, for I am sure that you would 
have enjoyed the atmosphere It was pretty 
much the same as you find just before a free- 
for-all brawl, or, so I am told, in the pre- 
lin es to a lynching 


If you have followed oil matters, you will 





recall tt I had some differences of opinion 
with the industry a few years back on the 
sul of conservation. The net result of 
thos Terences was that I was regarded as 
very bad cl ‘ter, indeed; one that, at the 
slight pportunity, would throw the oil 
industry into chains, with myself doing the 
pulling. So you can readily appreciate how 
I felt when they arrived in Wash- 

r meeting. It may have been 

my but I thought, as I entered 
tl someone quickly but deftly 
frisked pe ble concealed weapons 
iw at least one of them look- 





ugh trying t 





it would be safe to jump 
an € ge! B t may, everyone 
argree t é through the motions of 
coopt So I pointed ci I ¢ 





the industry throughout the country to con- 
sult with and advise the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator on any and all problems having 
to do with the place of oil in the war pro- 
gram, being careful to establish a fair bal- 
ance as between small and large companies, 
and to select men who had the confidence 
and respect of their fellow oil men. Later, 
using the chairmen of the district commit- 
tees as the nuclei, we organized the Petro- 
leum Industry Council for National Defense— 
a name Officially changed later to Petroleum 
Industry War Council. This council, by his- 
toric coincidence, held its first meeting in 
Washington on the day after Pearl Harbor. 
It was thus our good fortune to be ready 
for war on the very day that war was de- 
clared. 

The achievements of the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council, as well as those of the 
regional committees have demonstrated, be- 
yond dispute, that Government and industry 
can work together when the cards are played, 
face up on the table and in good will and 
mutual confidence. 

The Office of Petroleum Coordinator does 
not take any major action, or adopt any major 
policy, without first submitting it to the 
industry representatives for their study and 
advice. As a matter of fact, in more cases 
than not, we hand cur problems directly to 
the industry and ask it to give us the answer. 
Although the final determination is and 
properly must be that of the Government, it 
is very seldom that a mutually satisfactory 
agreement is not reached. We have argu- 
ments now and then—good ones. It wouldn't 
be any fun otherwise. The point that I want 
to make is that we argue out our differences 
openly and frankly. When it’s over, every- 
body understands one another and we go 
ahead with the job 

All of you have heard and read about 100- 
octane aviation gasoline—that superlative 
fue! that contains within it the molecules 
of speed, power, and maneuverability that 
have contributed so important a part to the 
brilliant victories of our Army, Navy, and 
Marine fliers at Midway Island, in the Coral 
Sea, and in the Solomons. 

A year ago we were making only about 
40,000 barrels of this precious fuel daily, with 
just a handful of refiners even knowing how 
to make it. Quickly, the technical experts 
on my staff went to work on the problem, 
surveying refineries throughout the land, 
scrutinizing methods, analyzing possibilities 
They came up for air with a lot of answers, 
but it was plain that they were going to play 
havoc with normal competitive considera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, we took our proposals to the 
industry. We told it what we wanted it to 
do; showed it what country needed. 
Quickly the industry gave its answer. The 
owners of patents slashed their royalty rates. 
The refiners pooled their patents, their 
knowledge, their facilities, their raw mate- 
their products. They put their own 
experts to work on the problem of increasing 
production from existing plants, improving 
methods, getting new plants under way. I 
only wish that I had the time to give you 
some comprehension of the enormity and 

ty ! I will 


its 


rials, 


} 





complexity of the job that was done. 
say this: The production of 100-octane gaso- 
line today is far beyond what anyone had be- 








lieved even remotely p ear ago, and 
the additional facilities now under construc- 

yn will give Herr Schickelgruber the worst 
heacache that h had. 

We can find satisfaction in the fact that 
the program has been planned that the 
little refiners have been brought into the 
program, and so that the taxpayers also save 
many millions of dollars every year because 


sSible a jy 


nas ever 


of the favorable prices negotiated by mem- 
bers of our staff 

The mandate of the President charged the 
Petroleum Coordinator with responsibility for 
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seeing to it that the armed forces, not only of 
this Nation but of others of the United Na- 
tions, be supplied in the quantities and with 
the qualities required, at the time and place 
specified. This is a serious responsibility, but 
I am glad to say that to date we have not 
failed on a single occasion. Ours is not only 
a job of production; it is a job of refining and 
of transportation—as complicated and deli- 
cate a war enterprise as there could possibly 
be. Without the willing and patriotic co- 
operation of the oil industry, without the de- 
voted assiduity of as fine and able a technical 
and administrative staff as exists in the best 
equipped oil company in the country, I would 
either have failed completely or so trans- 
parently that the country would be justly 
protesting my ability to deliver. 

Of course you are reassured to know that 
we have attained and maintained our pri- 
mary objective—that of supplying the armed 
forces. But you would like, also, to know 
what we have done about civilian gasoline 
and heating oil and what the prospects are 
for the future that lies just ahead. 

As most of you now know, the 17 Eastern 
States normally use about 1,600,000 barrels 
of petroleum daily. You also know that in 
peacetime, about 95 percent of this total was 
brought from the Gulf coast in ocean tank- 
ers. The negligible rest was delivered by 
pipe lines, tank cars, and barges. 

It was in June of 1941 that, by telegrams 
sent to the suppliers of the east coast, I re- 
quested—keep in mind, please, that I have 
no power to direct—that they undertake to 
bring in as much oil as possible by tank car. 
By mid-October, they had jumped from prac- 
tically zero up to 141,300 barrels daily, which 
everyone agreed, at the time, was pretty good. 
Today, the oil is now rolling over the rails at 
a rate of about more than 825,000 barrels 
every day, and the transportation experts in 
my office are assuring me that they would 
not be surprised to see it exceed 900,000 bar- 
rels daily in the near future. However, we 
must not let this unduly raise our optimism. 

hen the peak freight movement is reached 
by the railroads, later in the fall, it will be 
doubtful if we can continue to bring in oil 
by rail in such quantities. 

Moreover, there are always the hazards of 
snow and flood and railroad break-down that 
may make it impossible to operate uniformly 
at capacity. But we do pledge ourselves to 
bring in every barrel of oil by tank car that 
the railroads can transport, and, in addition 
to that, we will soon be bringing in larger 
quantities by pipe line and barge. 

Now, gentlemen, I wonder if you have any 
idea what a tremendous accomplishment this 
movement by rail has been. It was not done 
by the pushing of a button or the waving of 
a wand. It involved the removal of more 
than 70,000 tank cars from their normal serv- 
ice, and the replacement of them by trucks 
and other carriers. It involved the laying— 
at great expense—of switching tracks and 
the building of unloading racks. It required 
the elimination of cross-hauls and back- 
hauls. It called for the sale, loan, and ex- 
change of crude oil and products as between 
competing companies in order that unneces- 
sary shipments might be eliminated wherever 
possible. Finally, but certainly not second- 
arily, it called for out-of-pocket expenditures 
by the shipping oil companies which, by June, 
had amounted to an estimated $40,000,000 
above the normal peacetime cost of tanker 
transportation. 

That these things were accomplished was 
the result of the mutual confidence that 
existed between the oil industry and the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator. The com- 
panies incurred that $40,000,000 extra trans- 
portation cost, with no assurance of reim- 
bursement beyond my pledge to them that I 
would do my best to obtain compensatory 


price adjustments from Mr. Henderson’s of- 
Such adjustments, I am glad to say, 


fice. 











were granted by that office not long ago, and 
remained in effect until Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jesse Jones agreed to assume the 
burden as a proper war charge against the 
Public Treasury. 

I think that you will want to know—par- 
ticularly those of you who live along the At- 
lantic seaboard—that without this revolu- 
tion in transportation which was brought 
about by the cooperative efforts of the oil in- 
dustry and the experts on the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator’s staff, the east coast would now 
have nowhere near the supply of petroleum 
products which it possesses today. In fact, 
it may fairly be added that had it not been 
that the deficiency was foreseen more than 
a year ago, at the time of Ickes’ fake short- 
age, as the result of which stocks were built 
up very substantially, the shortage would 
have hit the East much sooner than it did, 
and with much greater severity. 

In spite of all of these efforts, it appears 
certain, as of today, that we in Maryland, in 
common with residents of the other eastern 
States—and States in the interior too—will 
have to get along with less fuel oil this winter 
than we would like to have. We hope that 
we may be able to obtain sufficient supplies 
to meet 75 percent of normal, unrestricted 
requirements, although it may be somewhat 
more than this, and it may be less. No one 
can make a valid prediction unless he knows 
many things which one cannot know, espe- 
cially in wartime. 

Because of all of these uncertainties—and 
because the evidence has pointed more to 
the likelihood of restricted supplies than it 
has to a sufficiency—we have for months been 
urging people with oil-burning facilities, who 
can do so, to convert to the use of coal if 
they have or can get the grates and other 
necessary equipment. Many of us, from the 
President down, have pointed out that, if 
those who have been burning oil do convert 
and do order their coal supply promptly, they 
will be providing themselves with the best 
possible guaranty of warm homes next win- 
ter. Fortunately, there is enough coal, at 
least for the coming year, if pecple will only 
order it now. 

So far, the response in this 
campaign has been disappointing 
those people, who can convert but haven't, 
will be able to get by—somehow. Perhaps 
miracles will occur and there will be plenty 


conversion 
Perhaps 





of oil. Perhaps we shall have our second 
warm winter in a row. Perhaps something 
that no one can now think of will happen. 


But, if the unduly optimistic are not able to 
get enough oil; if they are not able to keep 
their homes warm; if they have sickness in 


their families as the consequence—I hope 
that they will remember that they were 
warned—often, and in plenty of time. Es- 


pecially do I hope that they will not bl 
anyone but themselves. 

Here is important where 
men in the advertising bu can help. 
You can urge your clients to carry to their 
and to those to whom they direct 
the that they should 


ime 


one spot 


iness 


vi ju 


customers 


th messages, fact 








convert to coal if they can, as soon as they 
can. Those who cannot convert shouid see 
their oil dealer or servicem and have him 
teil them how they can save fuel. In so do- 
ing, you and your clients and their cus- 
tomers will not only be ig own 
} interest, you will be rving your coun- 
for oil is ammunition, and we must use 

it wisely 
There is another direction d 1 im- 
portant one—in which all of can be of 
service. The drivers of automobiles of every 
type must be made to realize the importance 
of keeping the speed limit down to not more 
than 35 miles an hour. Until the Baruch 
committee had made its able report on the 
question of rubber supplies we had urged 
that this limit be at 40 miles an hour. But 
even this reasonable request had been hon- 


ored more by way of breach than by per- 





formance. So, if people won't save oil and 
rubber by choice, they must be made to 
save it by force, because we are going to win 
this war. And to do this we must have rub- 
ber for ourselves and our allies—hundreds 
of thousands of tons of rubber every year 
for the period of the war that still lies 
ahead. 

The Government fully realizes the need of 
rubber for civilian use. The Baruch com- 
mittee tells us that, if we keep our cars down 
to 35 miles an hour or lower, we can get by 
with a minimum of inconvenience, but if we 
don’t keep them down to that limit we are 
endangering the lives of our fathers, our sons, 
and our brothers 

There is only one designation to apply 
to a person who will willfully run his car 
over the speed limitation at this time and 
that is the ugly word “slacker.” For months 
prior to the report on the rubber situation 
made by the Baruch committee, I had been 
driving at or below the 40-mile limit from 
my farm in Maryland to my office in Wash- 


ington. Then, last Thursday, I reduced my 
speed limit to 35 miles an hour and gave 
orders that no Interior Department car 


should travel in excess of that. But, whether 
driving at the 40-mile or at the 35-mile limit, 
I have been passed by car after car. This 
has happened both in the District of Colum- 
bia and in Maryland, where your able and 
patriotic governor has urged voluntary and 
cheerful compliance with a reasonable re- 
quest by the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
However, I am not citing either the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the State that I have 
come to love as an unpleasant example. 
The same situation exists in every State in 
the Union. We must have law enforcing 
officers who are strict. No favorites must be 


played. Arrests must be tenfold—one hun- 
dred fold, if necessary. The newspapers 


should publish the names of those arrested 
and convicted. The courts should impose 
fines or other penalties that really hurt. 
Persistent offenders should have their driv- 
ing licenses revoked. And when it comes to 
offending Federal, State, county, or mu- 
nicipal employees we should be very strict 
indeed. I regret to say that in the city of 
Washington there are people driving cars 
that ca 


ry Federal license plates who are pay- 
ing no 


attention to admonitions of the 
President with respect to driving at a 
conservation speed. Surely we have the right 
to expect of such that they will set a good 
example while American soldiers are dying 
for them in the far parts of the world. 
The park highways in Washington and the 
Memorial Highway to Mount Vernon are 
under my jurisdiction as Secretary of the 
terior. Becoming nauseated w 
grant and numerous violations 
ways under my eye—although 
little time in my car—last wee 
the Park Police to pick up 





the 


cars 




















laters. The first day one motorcycle man 
hauled in two Government employees driving 
within Rock Creek Park, 50 mil 
hour and the other at 52. One of these two 
slackers even had the effront to do 50 
miles an hour i car be a Gove 
license tag 

This is a small contribution to make the 
war, but it is a sacrifice that must } ! le 
if we are to be assured of « ugh rubt t 
win the wat! not for 
“letting George ¢ V ch 
every man and woma! f whatever name 
must do it 

In concluding, gentleme I'd ) k 
ahead—I hope not too many years into the 
future—t the day when t I e Te- 
turned—and this time let us j r good— 
we shall o1% more have enough goods s0 
that companies and individual businessmen 
will again be seeking a market for an ex- 
panding volume. Then, once agai n, the tal- 
ents of the advertising expert can flower 
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with the luxuriance which it has 
in the past. We, all of us, like to 
ward to that day. But we know, all of 
that there are long, hard, man-testing days 
before we shall hear the joyous running ou 
of the cable in the blessed harbor of peace 
As we face this, our period of trial by fire 
I find comfort in my day-by-day first-hand 
knowledge that the oil industry is doing 

part to hasten the victory—doing it itri 
ically, efficiently, unstintingly, indefatigabl) 














Declaration of Policy Adopted by Repub- 
lican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include a declaration of policy adopted 
by the Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives at a conference 
held on Tuesday, September 22, 1942: 


9? 
od, 


I 
The Nation’s war effort must conti! 








abated until complete, decisive victory is 
achieved for the United States and our allies 
We shall continue to demand efficient and 


unrelenting prosecution of the war on the 
battlefronts of the world and in the hom: 
fields of production and delivery of machines 
munitions, and supplies of war. We must un- 
failingly provide our own armed forces 1 
those of our allies with all necessary imple- 
ments, munitions, and supplies in ampl 
quantities, in time, where needed. We will 





uncompromisingly put aside every influens 
interest, consideration, and activity which 
in any way intereferes with these ob] 
II 
Ve oppose any attempt 1 nef 
peace, or the consideration of any peace 





terms until our arms have won sucl 
sive victory that we, together wi 











are able to dictate the peace s - 
dom is at stake. It permits no compromise 
or appeaseme! The Axis dict rs 1 t 
be vanquishec 
III 

We tf gpnize th e T . 
an oblig 1 and r sit 
other nations to bring ut av d under- 
standing and cooperat pi 
have for S supremé bj ve 

1intenance of pe Ir ( 
: : nger our ov ndet a 
our A n way of lif 

IV 

V ry a cur I 
col el ns We ¢ d f 
med utilization by e P! t 
m capable and efficient 
ian leadership. Mistakes, t 
competence fall upon ail alike A 
and unnecessary tax: re the w 
and inefficiency. The pati 
fice of the people must be n 
selection of the most capable a1 
leaders in America regat f 
class, or section. We pledge 
Representatives in Congress ( 
continued vigilance to el 
inefficiency. 
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v 
Standing unreservedly for every effort to 
make this Nation strong, vigilant, and vigor- 
ous against all its enemies, both foreign and 
domestic, the Republican Party has given 
and will continue to give to the President 
loyal, wholehearted, and patriotic support in 
the war. The gravity of the war situation 
requires the undivided effort of everyone. 
The President should not permit himself to 
be deterred from the responsibility which is 
his by those forces and influences which per- 
sist in continuing so-called social and gov- 
ernmental reforms at the expense of our war 
effort 
VI 
National unity depends upon an informed 
public opinion based upon free speech and 
free press. The right and duty to criticize 
and suggest must be fully exercised and dis- 
charged. We demand that the people be 
given all information concerning the war ef- 
fort consistent with military requirements, 
but the withholding of information of the 
failures of the military and civilian officers 
of the Government cannot be hidden or 
justified behind the sham of military neces- 
sity. There must be no unnecessary censor- 
ship. There must be an end to conflicting 
statements and to an inconsistency of con- 
duct on the part of the Government. There 
are no privations which our people will not 
willingly endure, no sacrifices which will not 
be unflinchingly faced, as long as they are 
truthfully informed as to the reasons for 
making such demands upon them. The 
people grow in strength and determination 
through truth 
vil 
There can be no vested interests in this 
war. No party, class, or section has a corner 
on patriotism or ability. Whatever our in- 
terests we shall survive or perish together. 
Our Nation’s peril must not be exploited by 
ar individual or group for special gains or 
advancement. We shall neither support nor 
uphold any proposal or action on the basis 
of the interest of any particular group, and 
we shall denounce any others whose action 
is dictated by such motives. We oppose ex- 
cessive war profits. We demand the prompt 
investigation and prosecution of war profit- 
There must be a fair distribution of the 
wer burdens among all the people. War de- 


1 partnership in both effort 
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VIII 
Individual freedom as symbolized and ex- 
pressed in our American way of life and our 
republican form of government with its three 
independent, coordinated branches must be 
preserved. This freedom must not be per- 
manently surrendered in the name of the war 
emergency. There must be a prompt resump- 
1 after the war of complete and orderly 
functioning of constitutional government and 


nt 


Government by the cons¢ 
of the governed is still the best system ever 


enter CF 


d ed for the continued progress of man- 

d 

Ix 

The Nation faces grave and siupendous fi- 
nancial problems, due in large part to the 
loose fiscal } cies of the last decade. War 
1as added its cost to pre-war extravagance 
Grim burdens are being imposed upon all of 
the people. From the frugality of yesterday 
and the sweat of today they buy bonds and 
j taxes, confronted at all times by the 
m<¢ inflation and the threat of repudi- 

i We shall do all within our power to 
meet the demand of the people that Gov- 
ernment lighten the burden by insisting that 
nondefense spending be reduced to essentials. 
Activities by the Government which have lost 
their emergency character must be elimi- 
nated. Such taxes as are levied upon people 
must be based upon the ability to pay and 
designed to conserve and not destroy. 


| 
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American free enterprise is the last hope of 
an embattled and bewildered world. It is the 
last hope of our economic salvation when 
conflict ends. We stand militantly opposed 
to any use of the war effort as an excuse 
for unwarranted encroachments on or re- 
strictions upon free enterprise. The econom- 
ic problems of the Nation must be solved 
on a basis which is sound and fair to all. 
National character based on a regard for 
moral standards and spiritual values must 
be restored, but this cannot be hoped for 
unless there is a complete return of intel- 
lectual honesty and absolute frankness on 
the part of those who are charged with the 
functioning of the Government, both in 
carrying out their duties and in their rela- 
tionship with the people of this Nation. 
The principles which have made America 
great must not be overthrown by the war. 
In winning the war we must not lose the 
peace. 

To all this, we stand pledged and com- 
mitted. 





Sacrifices for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
wartime the theme of the day is sacrifice. 
In the struggle we are today engaged in, it 
is more important than ever, for we are 
face to face with a ruthless, sinister, cal- 
culating enemy, who will stop at nothing, 
and respects neither the lives of his prey, 
nor the lives of his own people. 

In time of war we must accept a cer- 
tain amount of regimentation, discipline, 
and control—something that we would 
never dream of subjecting ourselves to in 
normal peacetime. Freemen_ subject 
themselves to the rigors of military dis- 
cipline; our industrial activity is organ- 
ized for war production; our civilian 
population is subjected to certain regula- 
tions and restrictions. To win the war 
each citizen must devote himself to the 
task at which he can contribute most to 
the war effort. 

It has always been the democratic ideal 
that all the people should share propor- 
ticonately and equally the burdens of war, 
and the fruits of peace. Should we lose 
this war, we stand to lose all we have and 
all we are. 

Locking at the relative sacrifices of our 
people in this war, one is immediately 
impressed with the fact that the men in 
the armed forces, as a group, make the 
greatest self-denials. They accept defi- 


nite limitations upon their personal 
freedom; subject themselves to strict dis- 
cipline; most generally accept a great 


reduction in their monetary income; like- 
wise accept a reduction in their standard 
of living. But, most important, risk their 
limbs and lives in doing their part. Mr. 
Speaker, does it not seem reasonable that 
the balance of the peoples should at least 
approach the sacrifices made by our sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and airmen? We 


are engaged in a total war that calls for 
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sacrifice and active participation of the 
total population. 

We are now considering certain 
amendments to the so-called price con- 
trol bill in an effort to bring under check 
the rapidly spiraling cost of living. We 
are anxious to preserve the purchasing 
power of the dollar in order to prevent 
the advent of an era of uncontrolled in- 
flation as was experienced during, and 
immediately following, World War No. 1. 
The danger of such a period of cheap 
money might prove as disastrous as los- 
ing the war. 

There is no place in a democracy for 
minority pressure groups, or blocs. If we 
allow blocs and pressure groups to rule, 
democracy will perish. We will find our- 
selves engaged in the class struggles of 
the Middle Ages. 

If we are to win this war, and win it 
quickly, we must set aside all selfish gains 
for individuals or groups of citizens. We 
must make more than mere verbal sac- 
rifices. We must assume real, actual 
burdens and responsibilities, accept a 
lower standard of living, save for to- 
morrow what we might normally spend 
today. The only profit we should look 
for in this war is victory, the preserva- 
tion of our liberties, our American way 
of life, and the creation of a world in 
which it will not be necessary for each 
generation to destroy itself in war. Our 
inconveniences and sacrifices, if we ac- 
cept them willingly, will be but of short 
duration. Once victory is attained, we 
can return to normal life. But, if we 
refuse to pay the price necessary to pre- 
serve these God-given rights, for which 
our forefathers paid so dearly, then we 
are likely to find ourselves a race of 
slaves—unworthy of our heritage. 





The Second Price-Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr.O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, these days 
are indeed times of grave seriousness. 
The fact is that we of the Congress have 
been subjected to several attacks; one of 
them has been upon the price-control 
bill. We have been stigmatized with the 
inference of failure to legislate upon price 
control and the farmer has been charged 
with being the cause of the increase of 
inflation. 

It has not been so long ago since Con- 
gress passed what the administration 
then stated was necessary in the way of 
price-contro] legislation. The only op- 
position this legislation met was its fail- 
ure to provide control of all elements. 
It has not worked. But neither Congress 
nor our farmers can logically be found 
to blame. 

Everyone should be agreed that every 
effort should be made to control infla- 
tion. The administration should be 














frank and admit its first price-control 
bill was a farce. 

There are, of course, many things that 
enter into the problem of inflation. The 
rise of the cost of wages and the rise 
of the price of commodities are each but 
one of the elements. The propaganda 
has been directed against the farmer and 
attention has been focused against him 
as the red danger signal of inflation be- 
cause of the rise of price of some farm 
products. 

It has been well said that there are 
factors within the control of the Govern- 
ment which can insure the production 
of farm commodities in sufficient volume 
to meet civilian, military, and lend-lease 
requirements. These two factors are 
farm labor and a fair price for farm 
products. 

The farmer has been asked to increase 
pr« luction in order to help win the war. 
He is in desperate condition, when one 
coitemplates his labor situation. His 
labor problem is tremendous. The 
drafting of his sons and the drafting 
of farm help, and the siphoning off of 
farm labor to defense plants, will most 
seriously cut down production this next 
year. It is my candid opinion that the 
same consideration has not been given 
to the farmer in deferments that has 
been given to some industries. 

Every farm in the United States should 
be considered the same as a defense 
plant. The growing problem of an ade- 
quate supply of farm labor and the ques- 
tion of a fair price for what the farmer 
produces is just as serious in relation to 
farm production as it is to production 
in a munition plant. 

It is estimated there are 6,000,000 
farms. Each is in effect a defense plant. 
If these farm defense plants are to be 
stripped of labor—because of the failure 
to grant deferments to needed agricul- 
tural labor or by the drawing of farm 
help into war factories—then there can 
be inflation of farm prices caused by 
shortage of production. One need not 
claim to be a prophet to say that there 
will be a heavy falling off of farm pro- 
duction this next year. 

The farmers are as patriotic as any 
other group in this country. Their re- 
sponse to the request of the Government 
to increase production was whole-heart- 
ed and prompt. 

The harvesting of the crops this year 
was seriously impaired. The homes of 
farmers in my district often contained 
one, two, and sometimes three or more 
service stars—which in many cases was 
the answer why crops were sometimes 
ungathered and rotting in the fields. 

The dairy industry has received per- 
haps the heaviest blow. Skilled dairy 
labor is irreplaceable. It has taken the 
dairy herdsmen 10, 15 years, and often- 
times a lifetime, to build up an efficient 
dairy herd. These herds are being sold 
upon the auction block and to the stock- 
yards. 

How can the farmer compete for labor 
if ceilings are set over farm prices at 
an index of about 150 while wages are 
established at an index of over 300? 

Recently the commissioner of agricul- 
ture of the State of Minnesota stated: 


Present prices for commodities, which are 
the same as wages to the farmer, represent 
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for his toil and work, as compared to 60 cents 
to $1 or more an hour for the industrial 
worker. 


The farmer cannot be asked to operate 
his farm at a loss. If the farmer is to 
exist and if we are to avert a serious food 
shortage this next year, it is absolutely 
necessary that any price formula include 
all farm costs, and include all farm labor. 

It is hoped that when this new price 
control bill is finally passed it will deal 
fairly and justly with all elements. 
Do not apply the thumbscrew and rack to 
the farmer. 

There is nothing so dangerous as to 
single out one class and ignore the other 
elements of inflation. It is the responsi- 
bility of the administration to deal fairly 
with all elements in the matter of price 
control. 





Editorial From the North Penn Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein an editorial from the North Penn 
Reporter of September 15, 1942. 

The innate common sense of the 
American people can be relied upon to 
distinguish between facts and fallacies. 
Their disapproval of misleading state- 
ments has long been recognized in the 
business world where “truth in advertis- 
ing” is the watchword. 

On election day, November 3, the voters 
can be depended upon to cling to their 
common-sense course. Facts will be ac- 
cepted. Fallacies will be rejected. 

Our TIMES—MAINE GOoEs G. O. P.—MEANING- 
FUL SWwWEEP—Not NEw DEAL WAaARDS— 
“R. B. S.” Error—Foou’s Cap on T. H. 
While the Republican victory in Maine 

yesterday was anticipated in this column, as 

readers know, the tabulation disclosed a 

sweep which our most optimistic “figgerin” 

failed utterly to anticipate. 

The forecast stands fulfilled this morning 
in minute detail. 


The voting all over the State was extremely 


light, as is indicated by the plurality of 
58,000 given Governor Sewall. His lead ir 
1940 was a fat 70,000. 

Ex-Governor Brann’s promised win over 
Robert Hale in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict did not come to pas Instead, Mr. 
Brann was snowed under to the tune of 
something like 2 to 1 by a Republican ava- 
lanche. 

These 50,000 shipyard workers, supposedly 
grateful to the New Deal for their lucrative 
jobs, failed to vote unless everyone else in 
the district remained at home The total 
turn-out was less than 65,000. They knew 
why they are working. The equation did not 


include Mr. Brann or Mr. Roosevelt 

The result can hardly fail to be gratifying 
to Republicans outside of Maine as well as in. 
It proves, for one thing, that the Hitleresque 
idea that the people owe an unpayable debt 
to the reigning political overlord has not 
caught on in this country. Certainly not in 
Maine. The New Deal generals in Washing- 
ton cannot dodge the issue. Mr. Brann made 
it plain that Maine people would be depend- 
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on the average less than 20 cents per hour | ent on Washington for fuel and food this 


winter. Why not have a “friend at court” 
instead of a hostile Congressman? Senator 
GUFFEY never waved an “or else” club more 
openly. 

Repudiation is written all over the tabula- 
tion of the ballots. It was the answer Our 
Times expected and it was couched in unmis- 
takable terms. 

Maine people never have been, are n¢ 
and never will be wards of Mr. Roos 
anyone else. 

Coupled with the “Farley insurrection” in 
New York and unmistakable signs that have 
developed recently elsewhere, the Maine poll 
is taken to mean that the reign of Wa: 
ington-made puppet governments in the 
States is drawing to a close. 

The boys and girls who have been coat- 
tail-coasting for a decade have got to show 
that they personally have something On the 
ball, or someone else is § 
pitching in the very near future. 


t now, 


velt or 


going to do the 


In other words, the American people 
becoming “fed up” on paternalism, securit 
and dry rot. Maine, praises be, never f¢ 
for Dr. Roosevelt’s painless panacea for eco- 


Neither did Vermont 

It begins to look as if the electorate in 
other States may be about to come out in 
favor of realism and common sense. 

Our Times was astonished when it opened 
Mr. Strassburger’s Norristown Times Herald 
last evening to find that the Franklinville 
squire has used nearly two columns of 
precious space to denounce Congressman J. 
WILLIAM DiTrTer for failure to do a duty 
which he performed with tact, discretion, 
and dispatch last week. 

Mr. Strassburger took Mr. DiTTer apart jn 
characteristic Times Herald fashion for his 
alleged silence on President Roosevelt’s ulti- 
matum as to farm prices and wage limitation. 

Eliminating the spleen and which 
saturates the Strassburger article, that is 
what the thing boils down to, and that isn’t 
much in view of the facts which Mr. 
Strassburger’s hired hand appears to have 
been wholly oblivious. 

“Ditter has nothing to say although he 


nomic ills. 


bile 


"+ 


t 
to 


alone, of all Montgomery countians, is the 
one Officially constituted to take a stand,” 
reads the article in one of its soberer sen- 
tences 


h 


Nat 


All this in face of the published fact 


t 
Mr. DirrTer introduced, on Thursday last, in 
the House, his own bill to curb both prices 
and wages, and at the same time demanded 
that the country present a united front 
against inflation. 

It probably is too much to expect “Mont- 
gomery County’s greatest newspaper” to 
maintain its own bureau in Washington, 
through which to watch the coming and 
going of the Ambler statesman and other 
representatives of the “plain peepul,” such as 


the lord of Normandy Farms 





On the other fist, it does not seem 


1 unrea- 


sonable to expect Mr. Strassburger to instruct 


| his editors to watch the North Penn Reporter, 
when, by so simple a precaution, would 
be possible, as in this case, for his Times 
Herald to dodge the fool’s cap with which it 


crowned itself yesterday. 
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The Navy’s Challenge for Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. 


| Speaker, under 
| leave to extend my remarks 


, L insert the 
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following radio talk made by myself at 
the invitation of the Navy Department on 
the subject The Navy’s Challenge for 
Service. The talk follows: 


I am happy to accept the invitation of 
the Navy Department on this special Occa- 
sion to say a few words to patriotic Ameri- 
cans who expect to be wearing our country’s 
uniform before this war is over. I am speak- 
ing to you from the radio room of the House 
of Representatives in Washington and I hope 
you men of Rhode Island will consider this 
a personal message. 

The Navy and its great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard, are or- 
ganizations made up entirely of volunteers. 
They offer red-blooded Americans splendid 
opportunities but they can do no more than 
offer them—the rest is up to individual 
choice. Therefore, it is a good idea for 
each of us to know something about our 
Navy—to know what it has to offer and 
the opportunities that await all who join 
up with the heroic bluejackets who are al- 
ready manning the battle stations of our 
ships all over the world. 

Today every true American is asking him- 
self one question. It comes from the heart, 
“How can I help my country most?” 

Many of your friends have already an- 
swered your country’s call to service. More 
will be going. You, too, are ready and eager 
to do your part. But you want to serve, 
and rightly so, where America needs you 
most—where you can do most for your 
country and for yourself. 

Make your decision carefully, but make it 
while you still have time. Choose a service 
that will give you action, a service where you 
will lead a rugged, healthy outdoor life that 
will build you up physically; a service that 
will make you an expert at a skilled trade, fit 
you to do a better fighting job now and fit 
you to land a good peacetime job later on. 

Yes; if you want action, opportunity, and 
advancement, the Navy has much to Offer. 
And your Navy wants you. 

We are in the midst of the biggest arma- 
ment program any nation in the world has 
ever launched. American munitions and sup- 
plies must be delivered as quickly and as 
safely as possible to our own troops and to 
our Allies in order that we may have a com- 
plete and total victory. It is the job of our 
Navy to protect these shipments of goods. It 
is the job of our Navy to rid the sea lanes of 
the world of the deadly Axis enemy. Our 
Navy has a job to do that is world-wide in its 
proportions 

To do this job effectively takes a lot of 
ships. We are building these additional ships 
at an unprecedented rate of speed. Naval 
construction is 360 percent ahead of a year 
ago 
schedule but ahead of schedule in many in- 
: This means that it will take men to 
man these new ships—the finest fighting 
weapons ever devised. 

With the expansion of the Navy goes the 

n the number of opportunities that 
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nd advantages for any real 
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4. Shipmates with whom you'll be proud to 
serve. Remember, every man in the United 
States Navy is a volunteer. He is an intel- 
ligent man, a man of action—an all-around 
red-blooded American. 

5. And this fifth point is probably the most 
important of all. The Navy prepares you to 
make more money after the war, right while 
you are serving your country. 

You may have the idea that you'll be just 
another seaman when you join the Navy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy’s 
weapons are tremendously complex. To make 
them maneuver and fight as efficient units 
requires perfect coordination by men who are 
experts in their jobs. The Navy, therefore, 
is really a huge organization of technical spe- 
cialists, all working together to win. It needs 
the services of no less than 49 different kinds 
of specialists. Whatever your job in civilian 
life, you can probably find its counterpart in 
the fighting Navy. If not, the Navy will give 
you a chance to learn a skill after you enlist. 
Incidentally, every one of these specialists is 
a petty officer with all the advantages of 
higher rating, including better pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic, red-blooded American man between 
17 and 50 years of age, and in good health. 
If you qualify so far, then two courses are 
open to you. You can enlist in the Regular 
Navy, which is for a period of 6 years. Or you 
can enlist in the Naval Reserve, which means 
that you will be free to return to civilian 
life as soon as possible after the war. Pay 
and promotions are the same in both 
branches. The choice is yours. 

Now, if you have had special training or 
are particularly experienced at your trade, 
you may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating. 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any special 
qualifications. In that case, the Navy will 
give you a chance to go to a trade school to 
get training that would cost as much as 
$1,500. If you’re handy with tools, or if you 
like radio or photography, or always thought 
you might make a good welder, or show any 
aptitude in any of dozens of other fields, 
the Navy will put at your disposal the finest 
equipment and instructors that money can 
buy. 

And all the while you'll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you'll make $50 
a month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months almost all appren- 
tice seamen are automatically promoted with 
a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead 
from there depends on you, but you have my 
word that the Navy will assist you in every 
possible way. You can get some idea of your 
chances from the fact that approximately 50 
percent of the enlisted men in the Navy 
today are petty officers : 

When I spoke about specialists awhile ago, 
I didn’t mean just specialists in running a 
ship. If you’re interested in aviation, then 
the Navy’s the place for you, because the 
United States Navy is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual pilot- 
ing, you may qualify for such jobs as radio- 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
receive should prove extremely valuable in 
civil life after the war is over. Of course, 
every Navy man who gets flight orders imme- 
diately gets a 50-percent raise in pay. 

There are scores of jobs open. In all these 
jobs, the training and experience should as- 
sist you in civil life after the war. 

That’s the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage, of outstanding de- 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni- 
forms with pride, because they know that 
they have earned their place in a proud fel- 
lowship of arms. 
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These men are interested, first of all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action, and who know exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Each man has 
his own job. He does that job well and he 
knows that he can depend upon his fellow 
fighting men to do likewise 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident that, when the men of 
our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates if you who are of military 
age select the Navy, of your own free will, as 
your branch of our country’s armed services. 

In the month of August alone, more than 
650 men joined the Navy from this district 
I have the honor to represent. Rhode Island 
enlistments last month were 1,233—137 per- 
cent of its quota. 

We have many men in the Navy from our 

community who have made extraordinary 
records for themselves. One of those who 
have distinguished themselves in a very con- 
spicuous way is Ensign Joseph K. Taussig, 
Jr., of Jamestown. Ensign Taussig was 
decorated with the Navy Cross, and I quote: 
“For distinguished service in the line of his 
profession, extraordinary courage and dis- 
regard of his own physical condition during 
the attack on the fleet in Pearl Harbor, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, by Japanese forces on De- 
cember 7, 1941. As senior officer present in 
an antiaircraft battery, although seriously 
wounded, he refused to leave his battle sta- 
ion and insisted on continuing the control 
of his battery until he was forcefully taken 
from his station.” That is how the cita- 
tion read. 

Lieutenant Commander Anthony L. Danis 
who was the commander of the Kearny 
comes from Woonsocket. That ship was tor- 
pedoed last October. In his report, Com- 
mander Danis modestly omitted any men- 
tion of his own important role in the fight. 
Admiral Ingersoll, commander in chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, gave Commander Danis 
the Navy Cross for bringing his ship safely 
back to port under most difficult circum- 
stances. 

We are indeed proud to think that Ensign 
Taussig and Commander Danis are Rhode 
Island men. 

I know that there are other men in Rhode 
Island who would have done just such heroic 
jobs if they bad had the chance. Well, you 
have the chance if you join up. As our Navy 
is great—so are its men. Red-blooded Ameri- 
cans who have got what it takes to fight for 
their country. Men who are physically fit, 
mentally alert. Men of action and men of 
responsibility. Men who live up to the glori- 
ous tradition of courage and heroism that 
has made the United States Navy the finest 
in the world. 

We have a proud heritage here in Rhode 
Island. Our ports of Providence and Newport 
have long been vital ports for commerce and 
for the Navy. Roger Williams founded our 
State so that there might be freedom of re- 
ligion. We were one of the first States to 
protest when our freedoms were attacked. 
As early as 1764—11 years before the Revolu- 
tion—they burned the British ship St. John 
at Newport. Again in 1769 citizens of New- 
port boarded, dismantled, and burned a 
British armed sloop. And, of course, who will 
forget the story of the Gaspe, which was at- 
tacked by liberty-loving citizens of Providence 
in Narragansett Bay? Those men from Provi- 
dence were led by Abraham Whipple, who was 
a captain in the Continental Navy at a later 
date. 

Yes, we have a great tradition to uphold 
and to pass on to our children. And we are 
no less active in this war than we were back 
in the days when our liberties were first chal- 
lenged. Today our shipyards are building 
hew ships for our Navy. Our factories are 











working day and night so that our Navy will 


have th necessary equipment with which to 
go into battle not only on equal terms but as 
a superior force. 

But men are needed. All the ships and 
planes in the world will do no good if we do 
not have the men to man them. Your Navy 
needs brave, courageous, stout-hearted men. 
Men of Rhode Island have proved themselves 
in the past and there is no reason to think 
they will not do the same in this grave hour 
of their country’s history. Men of Rhode 
Island, your own future is in your hands as 
is the destiny that lies ahead for America. 
I can assure those of you who join the Navy 
that, in doing so, you will have earned the 
gratitude and the respect of both your Nation 
and your State. 

I thank you. 





As I View H. R. 7565 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has asked for increased power 
to control the rising price level and afford 
effective means of avoiding inflation. I 
agree with him thoroughly on the neces- 
sity of winning this war on the economic 
front as a part of our great effort to win 
it on the military front. Ido not criticize 
the President, as his political opponents 
do, in what appears a preemptory demand 
that something be done before October 1, 
because it is urgently necessary that 
something be done at once. 

However, I think the President is 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel when he points at the 110 percent 
of parity provision as the chief threat of 
bringing about further inflation. I feel 

hat even if we doubled parity for the 
farmer, it would be less a real cause of 
runaway inflation, and an increase in the 
spiral of the cost of living, than are some 
of the other things that are happening. 
Of course, I am not hereby adwocating 
doubling parity. I certainly recognize 
the danger of inflation, but feel that the 
President is looking at only one small 
factor causing that danger. 

The metropolitan press, in my judg- 
ment, has greatly overstressed what the 
farmer receives in the total cost of living. 
There is now, and always has been, too 
great a spread between what the farmer 
receives for what he produces and what 
the consumers pay for what they con- 
sume. In many cases the farmer re- 
ceives only one-tenth the amount for the 
produce which the consumer pays for 
the same. The increased cost of living 
is due to what happens to prices between 
the farmer and the consumer. It is to 
prices between where the brakes need to 
be applied. 

Not only do I favor parity for farmers, 
but I favor the floor under farm prices 
as provided for in the bill now before us, 
Iam even willing to go further and revise 
the old concept of parity by including 
in it what the farmer has to pay for his 
help as an element of cost. However, 





I’d rather leave this up to the President 
than write itinto law. Ithink such can 
be done and still enable the farmer to 
produce and safeguard the consuming 
public in all that they buy to eat and 
wear. I shall vote then with the hope 
of striking a medium in these conflicting 
economic interests in such a way as to 
encourage production and at the same 
time protect the consuming public. 





The Nation’s War Effort Must Continue 
Unabated Until Victory Is Achieved 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just returned from a 
short visit to the district which I have 
the honor of representing and I find the 
people are ready and willing to make any 
sacrifice and to undergo any hardship 
which is necessary in order to win the 
war. They are vitally concerned with 
and extremely anxious about everything 
which is taking place. Their sons, broth- 
ers, fathers, and husbands are serving in 
our armed forces and they want to do 
everything possible to bring about a 
complete victory, in the least possible 
time and with the least possible loss of 
life. The people are demanding, and 
rightfully so, that the Government show 
this same spirit, that unnecessary ex- 
penses be stopped, that waste and ex- 
travagance be ended and that the Gov- 
ernment get down to the serious business 
of winning the war; that the Government 
get war minded and stop paying so much 
attention to politics. They remember 
that the Attorney General has urged 
that the fight for the New Deal be car- 
ried on regardless of the war, and they 
are very observant that those in author- 
ity seem to be following the advice of 
the Attorney General. 

They do not understand why there 
should be a rubber shortage. They know 
that Congress provided the machinery 
and the money to lay in a sufficient stock 
of crude rubber and that those in au- 
thority did not lay it in. No satisfactory 
excuse has been given why this was not 


done. They want to know why syn- 
thetic rubber has not been produced; 


they know that other countries have been 
producing synthetic rubber and that our 
Government could have been in produc- 
tion long ago. The only answer given by 
the administration is that we should not 
criticize. We would be in much better 
position now if the Government had paid 
attention to the criticism about permit- 
ting scrap metal and gasoline to be ship- 
ped to Japan; but disregarding the pro- 
tests of the people and the advice of 
leaders in the metal industry, the edmin- 
istration permitted almost 7,000,000 tons 
of scrap metal and almost 23,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline to be sent to Japan in 
the last few years. Now we have gaso- 
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line rationing in many States and it is 
predicted that we will soon have national 
gasoline rationing. Now we are told we 
have a great scrap-metal shortage and a 
big drive is now on to get every bit of 
available scrap metal for our war needs. 
I feel sure the American people will re- 
spond to this drive and that they will 
freely contribute all scrap metal possible. 
Just think what 23,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline and 7,000,000 tons of scrap meta! 
would mean to us now. The fact is, that 
constructive criticism is one of the great 
moving forces which gets things accom- 
plished. If things are being done proper- 
ly there is no need to fear criticism. It is 
only those who are justly subject to 
criticism who are afraid of it. 
President Wilson said: 
Now that we 

criticism, not less 


are in war, we need more 
Had there been no criticism Mr. La- 
Guardia and the First Lady would still 
be heading the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and we would still have rhythmic dan- 
cers and 162 coordinators of activities, 
such as coordinators of fencing, yachting, 
bowling, horseshoe pitching, code ball, 
and so on, and our tax money would still 
be expended for such purposes instead of 
for tanks, guns, airplanes, and ships. If 
there had been no criticism, there would 
have been nothing done to provide rub- 
ber. The Baruch committee would not 
have been appointed and we would still 
have the same chaotic condition as shown 
in the committee report. Among othe! 
things, the Baruch committee said “con- 
sistent cooperation between Government 
agencies and adequate management have 
been lacking”; that there has been a fog 
of confusion, bungling, and inaction, and 
a condition of administrative chaos exist- 
ing. In fact, every investigation which 
has been made, whether by a congres- 
sional committee or by a board appoint- 
ed by the President, has reported the 
same lack of efficiency, the same condi- 
tion of confusion, bungling, and inaction, 
and the same failure to get things don 
The people are fed up on this condition 
in our Government and want real action 
The people realize that we cannot win 
this war with inferior material and im- 
plements of war; they also know we can- 
not win with inferior, incompetent man- 
agement. The people know that we have 
witnessed the greatest spending orgy, the 
greatest waste and extravagance this 
country has ever known, during the past 
9 years; that since 1933 the President has 
had an overwhelming majority of the 
members of his party in both branches of 
Congress, and that he has been able to 
get this majority to pass practically all 
legislation he desires, even to the point 
where this majority in Congress has been 
constantly referred to as “rubber 
stamps.” 
Being in complete control of all 
ranches of the Government, the ad- 
ministration cannot dodge its responsi- 
bility. The administration could have 
had legislation to prevent inflation, to 
produce synthetic rubber, or any othe! 
legislation it desired, and any failure to 
have legislation upon any subject is due 
to failure of the administration 
The administration realize th 
we are engaged in a most sel 
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and dilly-dallying, bungling, waste, and 
extravagance will not win the war. Paul 
McNutt and other high Government of- 
ficials have recently said that we are “not 
winning the war.” I have every con- 
fidence that we will win, and I will con- 
tinue to support the President 100 per- 
cent in every move toward winning the 
war. I have voted for all defense meas- 
ures and for all measures that would 
help win the war, but I am unalterably 
opposed to letting political consideration 
enter into the war effort and to the waste, 
extravagance, and confusion existing in 
the various Government agencies and the 
many inconsistent actions of the admin- 
istration. For instance, our Government 
spent about $50,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 

noney last year to pay people for not 
producing sugar and decreased the sugar 
acreage 16.2 percent. Some of the larger 
payments being to Luce & Co., Puerto 
Rico, $614,643.01; Fauardo Growers, 
Puerto Rico, $528,839.15; Oahu Sugar 
Co., Hawaii, $510,062.64; United States 
Sugar Co., Florida, $470,007.41: Eastern 
Associates, Puerto Rico, $447,959.73; 
Waialau Agriculture Co., Hawaii, $444,- 
225.97; Ewa Plantation Co., Hawaii, 
$443,021.49. How can the administration 
explain why this enormous sum was ex- 
pended last year to curtail sugar produc- 
tion and then claim a great sugar 
shortage this year? 

Waste and extravagance in the con- 
struction of Army camps and defense 
plants has been tremendous. It has 
been definitely established that the 
Government paid in excess of $9,400 


each for plain four-car garages, con- 


structed of wood with roll top roof and 
not lined in any way, the sort of garage 
which would ordinarily cost from $500 
to $600 each; that the Government has 
paid in excess of $97,000 per mile for the 
construction of black-top roads, and that 
other Government construction has been 
On the same extravagant basis. This 
may be the result of cost-plus contracts, 


but whatever the cause, it is a useless | 


waste of money. 

The failure of the administration to 
act with dispatch has greatly delayed our 
war effort. 
over a year to decide where to locate a 
defense plant which was finally located 
in Vermillion County, Ind. After sev- 
eral months of investigation by the 
various sites committees, these sites com- 
mittees decided upon a location in Ver- 
million County and sent their recom- 
mendation to the President, only to find 
that certain influential politicians of In- 


diana were opposed to the plant being | 


located in the Sixth District and were 


insisting that it be located in the Seventh | 


District. As a result, the President did 
not approve the sites committees’ rec- 
ommendation. 


he President 
Oklahoma. 
had passed it was found the Oklahoma 


approved a location in 


site was not satisfactory, so after a year’s | 


delay the plant was finally located in 
Vermillion County, Ind. Had the polit- 


| these plants. 





It took the administration | 


In the meantime, New | 
Deal Senators from the Southwest in- | 
sisted that the plant be located in the | 

uthwest and after another long delay | 





After several more months | 


ical considerations been left out, the 
plant could have been located, con- 
structed, and in production during the 
time the administration was dilly-dally- 
ing around trying to make up its mind 
where to place it. 

Billions upon billions have been wasted 
on nonessential things in an effort to 
make over the American form of govern- 
ment under the system of “planned econ- 
omy” and “regimentation.” Even now 
administration leaders are calling for the 
defeat of Congressmen because defense 
plants were not located in their districts, 
while at the same time we find the New 
Dealers in many districts, including my 
district, which have secured defense 
plants, publicly boasting that they will 
carry these districts in the congressional 
election this year by reason of the loca- 
tion of the defense plants and the im- 
portation of thousands of workers from 
Southern States. Information comes to 
me that pressure is being put upon these 
imported workers to register and to vote. 


| Even Mr. Flynn, Democratic National 
| chairman, has publicly stated that the 


New Deal would carry Indiana on this 
account. Thousands of deserving resi- 
dent citizens of my district, who own 
their own homes, pay taxes, and who 
have reared their families in the district, 
have been unable to get employment at 
It is high time that such 
political maneuvering be stopped. 

The people have not complained and 
will not complain of any expenditure 
necessary to win the war. They have 
approved all appropriations to provide for 
our national defense and to prosecute 
the war. There are many of us who have 
taken the position for many years that 
we should have a national defense so 
strong that no nation would dare attack 
us, and if any substantial part of the 
$60,000,000,000 expended by this admin- 


| istration from 1933 up until our entrance 


into the war had been used to provide 
this defense, our country would be in 
much better position now. 

It will be recalled that in a speech at 
Bonneville on September 28, 1937, the 
President said: 

As I look upon Bonneville Dam today, I 
cannot help the thought that instead of 
spending, as some nations do, half their na- 
tional income in piling up armaments and 
more armaments for purposes of war, we in 
America are wiser in using our wealth on 


| projects like this. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the people are de- 
termined to defeat the Axis Powers and 
they are just as determined to preserve 
their liberty and freedom which they 
enjoy under constitutional government 
in the United States. They are deter- 
mined that they are not going to lose 
here in America the very thing they are 
fighting to preserve throughout the 
world. 


of $220,000,000,000 war costs, we must 
cut regular Federal departmental and 
bureau costs to an absolute minimum; 
the Government, like its citizens, must 
sacrifice for victory. 


War finance has put the quality and | 


They realize that in order to | 
keep our Government solvent in the face | 
| portant. 
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We must not only pay the price of vic- 
tory, we must also keep the private econ- 
omy alive and vigorous. We must reduce 
the peacetime tax load and prepare the 
way for the return of Government after 
peace to its proper functions of Govern- 
ment for and by the people. 

Democracy cannot function under a 
politically managed economy. This is 
evident by the plight of the small busi- 
ness man and the farmer, and the gen- 
eral economic condition existing both 
before December 7, 1941, as well as after 
that date. It is vital that the people 
should know what is being done with 
their money. Too little attention is paid 
to the taxpayers who provide the money. 
Our first duty is to the taxpayers; it is 
their money which is being spent. The 
taxpayers are greatly concerned with 
Federal spending and the waste on bu- 
reaus, boards, and commissions, and po- 
litical projects not essential to the war 
effort—they are entitled to be fully in- 
formed. This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
our job. We have a duty to the large 
army of Federal taxpayers who provide 
our Government funds. We must not 
let their voices be drowned out. The 
floor of the House of Representatives is 
the place for the will of the people to be 
expressed freely and not be crucified on 
the altar of an administration “gag” 
rule, It is much more profitable to con- 
serve the people’s funds than to waste 
them on a huge bureaucracy of alpha- 
betical agencies which are retarding, 
rather than assisting, our efforts to win 
this war. The taxpayers are waking up 
under the impact of war billions, It is 
high time to stop playing politics with 
the safety of our Nation, and let us, here 
and now, as Representatives of the peo- 
ple, pledge that their money shall be no 
longer wasted, that political considera- 
tions be completely eliminated, and that 
a real effort will be made to preserve for 
the American people that form of gov- 
ernment which our forefathers so gal- 
lantly established for us. 

In Washington the “insiders” say that 
immediately after election another great 
increase in taxes will be asked, that strict 
rationing is to be applied to practically 
all commodities, and that a general shak- 
ing up is to be made in many bureaus and 
commissions, even reaching to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. If these things are neces- 
sary and should be done, why wait until 
after election unless for the purpose of 
concealment? If these actions are neces- 
sary for the welfare of the country and 
the successful prosecution of the war, 
why not doit now? Our enemies are not 
waiting until after election in their 
activities to defeat us. 

We must have the courage to do our 
full duty as representatives of the people. 
We must realize that what happens to 
us as individuals is not important but 
what happens to the United States is im- 


I agree with the declaration of policies 
and principles adopted by Republican 
Members of Congress, which in part pro- 
vides that— 

The Nation’s war effort must continue un- 


caliber of Congress to the supreme test. abated until complete, decisive victory is 
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achieved for the United States and our Allies. 
We shall continue to demand an efficient 
and unrelenting prosecution of the war on 
the battle fronts of the world and in the 
home fields of production and delivery of 
machines, munitions, and supplies of war. 
We must unfailingly provide our own armed 
forces and those of our Allies with all neces- 
sary implements, munitions, and supplies, in 
ample quantities, in time, where needed. 
We will uncompromisingly put aside every 
influence, interest, consideration, and activ- 
ity which in any way interferes with these 
objectives. 

Victory and security transcend all other 
considerations. We demand full and im- 
mediate utilization by the President of the 
most capable and efficient military and civil- 
ian leadership. Mistakes, blunders, and in- 
competence fall upon all alike. Added tears 
and unnecessary taxes are the wages of waste 
and inefficiency. 

Our national unity depends on an informed 
public opinion based upon free speech and 
free press. The right and duty to criticize 
and suggest must be fully exercised and 
discharged. We demand that the people be 
given all information concerning the war 
effort consistent with military requirements, 
but the withholding of information of the 
failures of the military and civilian officers 
of the Government cannot be hidden or jus- 
tified behind the sham of military necessity. 
There must be no unnecessary censorship. 
There must be an end to conflicting state- 
ments and to an inconsistency of conduct on 
the part of the Government. There are no 
privations which our people will not willingly 
endure, no sacrifices which will not be un- 
flinchingly faced as long as they are truth- 
fully informed as to the reasons for making 
such demands upon them. ‘The people grow 
in strength and determinatiou: through truth. 

There can be no vested interests in this 
war. No party, plan, or section has a corner 
on patriotism or ability. Whatever our in- 
terests, we shall survive or perish together. 

Individual freedom as symbolized and ex- 
pressed in our American way of life and our 
republican form of government with its three 
independent, coordinated branches must be 
preserved. 

Government by the consent of the governed 
is still the best system ever devised for the 
continued progress of mankind, 

The Nation faces grave and stupendous 
financial problems, due in large part to the 
loose fiscal policies of the last decade. War 
has added its cost to pre-war extravagance. 
Grim burdens are being imposed upon all 
of the people. From the frugality of yes- 
terday and the sweat of today they buy bonds 
and pay taxes, confronted at all times by the 
menace of inflation and the threat of re- 
pudiation. We shall do all within our power 
to meet the demand of the people that Gov- 
ernment lighten the burden by insisting the 
nondefense spending be reduced to essentials. 

American free enterprise is the last hope of 
an embattled and bewildered world. It is 
the last hope of our economic salvation when 
conflict ends. We stand militantly opposed 
to any use of the war effort as an excuse for 
unwarranted encroachments on or restric- 
tions upon free enterprise. The economic 
problems of the Nation must be solved on 
a basis which is sound and fair to all. Na- 
tional character based on a regard for moral 
Standards and spiritual values must be re- 
stored, but this cannot be hoped for: unless 
there is a complete return of intellectual hon- 
esty and absolute frankness on the part of 
those who are charged with the functioning 
of the Government, both in carrying out their 
duties and their relationship with the people 
of this Nation. The principles which have 
made America great must not be overthrown 
by the war. In winning the war we must 
not lose the peace 





Record a modern example of Nero’s fid- 
| 


Nero Fiddles While Rome Burns 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, we have in this morning’s 


Mr. 


dling while Rome burns. 

Two hundred and eighteen Members 
of the House, under the lash of certain 
communistic elements, have signed a 
petition to interfere with the election 
laws of southern States, in flagrant vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

There is this difference however: Nero 
never applied the torch himself, nor did 
he edd fuel to the flame. 

The Members who signed that petition 
are not only creating disunity but they 
are planting dynamite under the Consti- 
tution which they swore to uphold and 
protect. 

This movement has been agitated by 
the Communists of this country for some 
time, aided and abetted by those Jap- 
anese fifth columnists that are now being 
exposed by the F. B. I. 

They have now succeeded in estab- 
lishing this “second front” that is waging 
war against the white people of the 
southern States. It brings poor consola- 
tion to the white people of the South— 
whose brave boys are fighting and dying 
now on every battle front in the world— 


| to know that Members of the Congress 


of the United States, under the whip of 





these communistic elements, would per- 
petrate this outrage in these trying 
hours. 

Another thing that is very shocking 


signatures come from Members from far 
western States, when the South was the 
only friend they had against the Jap- 
anese peril when they were crying out for 
help. They have probably commended 
this poisoned chalice to the lips of their 
own people, by helping to impose it upon 
ours, 


and disappointing is that some of these 





Undaunted Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


| OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 
Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered to the Institute on World 
Problems of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, July 21, in Wash- 

| ington, by Dr. Otakar Odlozilik: 
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UNDAUNTED CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The title of this lecture has not been se- 


lected by me but by the program committee. 


I accepted it without hesitation because it 
indicates the position of my country amidst 
the present campaigns and upheavals. Un- 
daunted Czechoslovakia stands today after 
more than 8 years of foreign rule. Uncrushed 
I hope it will remain until the day of victory 
of the United Nations comes. 


I 


It has become amply evident that 
tion of Czechoslovakia from the } 
independent nations was one of the funda- 
mental articles in Hitler’s program. As long 
as it existed and flourished the democracy of 
T. G. Masaryk presented a potential danger 
to Hitler’s schemes. It was never popular 
with the rulers of post-war Germany but dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic relations between 
the two neighbors were normal and correct 
The coming of Hitler to power marked a turn- 
ing point in German foreign policy with re- 
gard to Czechoslovakia. It may be doubted 
whether a disruption of Czechoslovakia had 
been contemplated in the first period of 
Hitler’s regime. Some documents indicate 
that Hitler would have been satisfied with 
such a solution of the Czechoslovak problem 
as has been imposed upon Hungary. ‘f the 
Prague Government had listened to sugges- 
tions from Berlin, made on several occasions 
during the years 1933-37, if it had been will- 
ing to rescind the treaties with France, Rus- 
sia, and members of the Little Entente and to 
espouse the policy of the Third Reich, it may 
be that Hitler would not have insisted on the 
destruction of the country and would hav: 
tied it as a whole to his war chariot 

No Czechoslovak statesman of any promi- 
nence took such a proposition seriously I 
was not difficult to realize that such an alli- 
ance with Germany would be suicide and 
sooner or later Hitler would establish com- 
plete control of Czechoslovak public life 
The population of Czechoslovakia was not 
homogeneous as far race and language 
were concerned. There was a wide variety 
of political parties and programs existing 
there, which an American could hardly un- 
derstand. But an overwhelming majority of 
the population opposed the idea of a com- 
promise with Hitler and eventually accepted, 
with certain resignation, the idea that 
conflict was inevitable and that the first 
phase of the struggle between the totalitarian 
regimes and the democracies would be fous 
on Czechoslovak territory. Not only tl 
armed forces but the civilian population as 
well were preparing for defense of the coun- 
try and the national heritage. 

This fact of primary importance has been 
a little obscured by some events of the years 
1938 and 1939. German propaganda, sup- 
ported by the appeasers in the democratic 
countries has largely succeeded in creating 
the impression that Czechoslovakia really 
was a synthetic nation and that it collapsed 
like a house of cards in the moment of 
crisis. In other words there was widespread 
propaganda to the effect that there was not 
enough cohesion between the various grou} 
of the population and that the disintegr: 
ing forces inside he country precipitated it 
downfall. There has been great effort 
circulate this idea all over the world so as to 
convince neutrals and even friends of Czecho- 
slovakia that it would be preposterou 





y 


as 








is 1 de- 


mand a restoration of a country ich, 
unable to unite all its forces to resist in- 
vasion, had fallen to pieces in the f f 
enemy. 

It would be necessary to go into many de- 
tails to invalidate this theory and to reveal i 
as one of the most successful actions parad- 
ing on Dr. Goebbels’ record. A vague impres- 
sion el Cze 


has been created that 
} groups were profoundly dissatisfied with the 
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central authorities; that even among the 
Czechs there were oppositional elements un- 
willing to support the government in its 
determination to fulfill treaties and obliga- 
tions and remain faithful to principles of 
democracy, social justice, and decency in 
international relations. 

For one who lived in Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the period of crisis and especially for 
those who were mobilized between the time 
of Chamberlain’s visit to Gottesberg and the 
final conference at Munich, it is difficult to 
understand why only passing attention has 
been given to the loyal overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people and why every mani- 
festation of discontent or opposition has been 
carefully recorded. During the fateful weeks 
of the late summer and early fall of 1938 
the destructive elements in Czechoslovakia 
were decidediy in the minority and they 
would not have been able to jeopardize the 
position of the country if they had not re- 
ceived support from the outside; from Ger- 
many and to a certain extent also from the 
champions of appeasement in the demo- 
cratic world. Things, which were not evi- 
dent during those days and weeks and which 
at that time may have been taken as a 
specific Czechoslovak phenomenon, have 
been placed in a different light and perspec- 
tive by subsequent events. Countries with 
no racial minorities, e. g., Norway, have gone 
through a similar process of internal disin- 
tegration combined with pressure from the 
outside. It is highly significant that not 
Conrad Henlein or Béla Tuka but Vidkun 
Quisling has given the name to the type 
of politician opposing the established gov- 
ernment and ready to destroy the unity of 
his own nation at a command from Berlin. 

I venture to say that if Hitler had found 
among the Czech politicians a tool for his de- 
signs, he would not have been interested in 
the fate cf the German-speaking minority or 
the dissatisfied Slovak group, and he would 
not have played them against Prague if he 
had at the head of the Government there a 
Czech Quisling. But because he was unable 
to find a suitable Czech candidate he fanned 
into flames the embers of local grievances 
and of racial differences. He depicted Czecho- 
lovakia, a country with a fair record of her 


policy non-Czech 


minority 
groups and eventually appeared on the scene 
in the role of liberator of the peoples op- 


as a prison of 


pressed under the Czech yoke. It would be 
hard to find in the history of mankind paral- 
lels for this travesty 

We still do not know when Hitler and his 
staff changed the original intention to bring 
the whole of Czechoslovakia into the Ger- 
man sphere of influence to the more radical 
and disastrous scheme of disruption and di- 
vision into several units. This plan was exe- 
cuted between the end of September 1938 and 
March 15, 1939, without effective opposition 
of the former allies of Czechoslovakia. A 
procedure had been devised in Berlin which 
not only impaired the existing treaties but 
also made it impossible for the overwhelming 
majority of Czechoslovaks to offer resistance 
to the enemy and to defend the integrity of 
the national territory. 

There is no time today for recriminations 
and for a scrutiny of misunderstandings and 
errors committed by various statesmen in the 
decisive hour, It would be hard to find a 
man who still believes that Munich was an 

t of foresight and statesmanship and that 
the transfer of a large part of Czechoslovak 
territory to Germany and to Hungary in the 
fall of 1938 has in any way improved the 
international situation. It delayed but did 
not avert the present conflagration in which 
even the Western Hemisphere has been in- 
volved, despite earnest desire to avoid war 
and preserve neutrality 

But there are in the world some invisible 
Obstacles which make it difficult for many 
peopie of good will to accept the logical con- 
Glusion from this new analysis of events of 





1938 and 1939, namely the idea that what- 
ever Hitler achieved in Czechoslovakia can- 
not be accepted as an equitable solution of 
the problems at issue but must be rejected 
as an act of violence. Events were moving 
so rapidly that little consideration has been 
given to the fact that in no case was the 
population of the annexed territory given 
opportunity to voice any opinion or choice. 
A plebiscite in the German speaking districts 
of Czechoslovakia was held only after their 
transfer to Germany; nobody consulted the 
inhabitants of the border region that has been 
taken over by Hungary; the Slovak assembly 
voted for the separation from the Czechs only 
under extreme pressure and threat of im- 
mediate invasion. How the signature of Dr. 
Hacha was obtained in Berlin has been vividly 
described by the French Ambassador to Ger- 
many. Munich and every German move 
against Czechoslovakia that followed has run 
counter not only to the fundamental articles 
of the Czechoslovakia constitution but to any 
principle of international law and common 
decency. Even if some territorial changes 
were made, tacitly accepted in the period of 
general unpreparedness for war with the Axis, 
they have, however, not received legal sanc- 
tion through the temporary acquiescense in 
the occupation. 

If we look at the map of the Nazi-domi- 
nated part of Europe, we see that some coun- 
tries like Norway, Holland, or Belgium have 
been brought under German control as units, 
Other countries like Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia have been divided in an effort to 
weaken the integrating forces and to make a 
reunion of the dissected national body as dif- 
ficult as possible. Czechoslovakia belongs to 
the latter category. As a matter of fact, it 
was the first country to which such a fate 
was allotted. Infuriated by the determina- 
tion of the Czechoslovak people to preserve 
intact the democratic institutions, Hitler 
smashed it into pieces with an iron rod so as 
to destroy the existing ties and erase the 
name of Czechoslovakia from the maps of 
Europe. 

He has brought Czechoslovakia temporarily 
under his heels. He has succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent in confusing the issues. In maps 
patterned after the German-models you would 
look in vain for the name of Czechoslovakia. 
Even some American maps, including a map 
issued recently by the National Geographic 
magazine, omit the name of Czechoslovakia 
and observe meticulously the division of the 
country into several sections as well as the 
annexation of Czechoslovak territory by 
either Germany or Hungary. Let us hope 
that spirit of Lidice, the Czech village de- 
stroyed some weeks ago by the Germans, will 
soon triumph over the spirit of Munich, in 
which the partition of Czechoslovakia was 
conceived and executed partly with the ap- 
proval of distant observers and pusillanimous 
politicians. 

II 
OCCUPIED BUT NOT CONQUERED 


The Office of Facts and Figures recently 
issued a sheet with the flags of the United 
Nations. You can see there the red-white- 
blue flag of Czechoslovakia along with 
the flags of other nations of the world that 
are today waging war on the Axis. The 
Czechoslovak Government with President 
Benes directs Czechoslovak affairs from their 
temporary seat in London. A small Czecho- 
slovak army is being trained in England for 
the hour of the all-out attack on Germany. 
Czechoslovak units are fighting on the Rus- 
sian front and in the Near East. Czecho- 
slovak pilots have participated in no small 
measure in air raids on Germany and have 
won enormous popularity and excellent repu- 
tation. The Czechoslovak Legation in Wash- 
ington has never closed. Its chief, Col. 
Viadimir Hurban, has inscribed his name 
in the annals of diplomacy as well as in those 
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German demand to hand over the business 
to the Germany Embassy. By so doing he 
preserved the continuity of pre-Munich 
Czechoslovakia for the day when it will have 
been restored to the front of the foes of the 
Axis. Though temporarily disrupted and oc- 
cupied, Czechoslovakia has remained on the 
battlefield unconquered and undaunted. 

But it is more to the country itself than 
to the exiles from Czechoslovakia that we 
turn our eyes during these critical weeks of 
the summer of 1942. What help in our 
struggle with the powerful enemy can we 
expect from there? How can the enslaved 
people contribute to the common cause and 
to ultimate victory? 

With a feeling of sorrow I read a few days 
ago a passage from a lecture delivered be- 
fore this audience by the representative of 
Canada, the principal of MacGill University, 
Montreal, Jr. James. He gave you figures 
concerning the manpower and the increasing 
war production in his country. My sorrow 
is because I am in such a different position. 
The Czechoslovak Army which was trained 
and equipped for modern warfare became the 
first victim of Hitler's fury. A decree order- 
ing its dissolution was promulgated imme- 
diately after the bloodless conquest of the 
country. Its equipment and reserves of am- 
munition and food were transferred to Ger- 
many. Many brave officers have been exe- 
cuted or are suffering in prisons and concen- 
tration camps. Men from the German speak- 
ing districts have been enlisted into the 
German Army and have paid a high price for 
their liberation by Hitler. Effort has been 
made to organize Slovak units and to send 
them to the Russian front. Because of his 
distrust of Czechs the German high com- 
mand has refrained from recruiting Czech 
volunteers for the campaign in Russia. An 
attempt to form such a union was a dismal 
failure caused partly by the fact that the 
name of the officer who was entrusted with 
the task, Blaha, gave rise to jokes and con- 
temptuous remarks on that legion—‘“Blaha's 
men” in Czech means “the foolish ones.” 

This failure to secure active participation 
of the Czechs in the war is significant and 
highly important. It indicates the position 
of the true Czechoslovaks better than any 
detailed account. Not only is there a pro- 
found dislike of the Germans and an unwill- 
ingness to cooperate with them but many acts 
of opposition have been colored by an un- 
usual sense of humor which on the one hand 
alleviates the foreign yoke and on the other 
hand makes the Germans wonder whether 
smooth working of the “new order” will ever 
become possible. With extraordinary quick- 
ness of mind the Czechs have perceived that 
humor is a rare plant in the German field 
and that there is an endless variety of 
means and ways to resist German pressure 
and foil their demands. 

A boy whom I saw in the street in Prague 
on March 15, 1939, seemingly helping the 
German motorist in uniform but actually 
making it impossible for him to repair his 
vehicle, thus stopping the entire column, was 
probably the first hero on the home front 
which has developed into a formidable ob- 
stacle and has become known as sabotage. 

Enough has been written concerning this 
subject. Some figures which have been re- 
c ived through underground channels have 
been quoted in press releases and reports of 
various agencies. No details concerning dam- 
age which has been done to the German war 
machinery by the numberless saboteurs can 
be more reliable and convincing than the 
mounting toll of the victims of German 
brutality. The Czechoslovak territory has 
been swept by a storm of wrath on several 
occasions. Czech parts of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia have suffered more than any other 
region because there the Germans are con- 
stantly meeting not only with symptoms of 
opposition but with open manifestations of 


of his own country by his flat refusal of the \ the spirit of resistance, 
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The lists of Czechoslovak patriots who have 
fallen on the home front if carefully analyzed, 
give us a fairly good idea of the character of 
struggle for survival of the free spirit and of 
democratic tradition in Czechoslovakia. Poli- 
ticians, educators, members of the clergy, 
writers, journalists, officers, leaders of the na- 
tional gymnastic organization, men in key 
positions in industry and banks, prominent 
members of trade-unions and students are in- 
cluded in the death roll. The intention to 
destroy leadership and to reduce the people 
to the position of slaves has been amply 
documented. For Czechoslovakia has been 
disrupted by force and occupied between 
September 1938 and March 1939 but it is still 
to be conquered and assimilated. Chains on 
people’s hands have been tightened on many 
occasions but the spirit has not been broken. 

No artificial barriers have been high 
enough to separate the Czechoslovak patriots 
from the freedom-loving people and to keep 
from them the most encouraging message— 
that Czechoslovakia was included in the fam- 
ily of the United Nations as an equal partner 
and as a belligerent. 


Ilr 
RECONSTRUCTION—-NO RESTORATION 


News from the battlefield absorb our time 
and attention. War has entered into the 
most critical stage this summer. But apart 
from the operations on battlefields spread 
over the entire world another battle is in 
progress. It is an invisible battle between 
various schemes concerning the future or- 
ganization of the world and between the 
advocates of these schemes. That front is 
not less important than the visible line on 
which the conflicting armies meet and fight 
each other. We have learned that military 
victory without a thorough reconstruction of 
the war-torn world is only a temporary vic- 
tory, an interval between two wars. If there 
is anything regarding which no disagreement 
should be recorded it should be the determi- 
nation not only to fight this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion but to prepare a just, ac- 
ceptable and lasting reorganization of inter- 
national life. 

This war has gone far enough to make it 
clear that there is no ground for a compro- 
mise between the two groups of nations, or 
for a negotiated peace on the old pattern. 
Operations on battlefields must end in a spec- 
tacular victory and blueprints for the future 
order must be prepared by the winning front. 

There seems to be unanimity with regard 
to this point among all the members of the 
United Nations. Extensive work which is 
being done along this line in Washington by 
various committees and offices is a hopeful 
sign. It goes along with the war effort and 
inspires hope that post-war reconstruction 
will be based on results of scientific research 
and not merely on hastily concluded peace 
treaties. But it is not enough to elaborate a 
plan. It is not less important to make it 
acceptable for the other party and above all 
to secure for it genuine interest and whole- 
hearted support on the winning side, espe- 


cially among the younger generation. The 
treaty of Versailles failed to become a charter 

a new order not only because some of its 
clauses were too severe but also because it 
was soon depicted as a prceduct of short- 
sightedness or of the spirit of revenge and 


consequently lost appeal to the average mind 
It would be disastrous to put the future orde! 
on a basis which would not corresp to the 
psych 
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end of conflict, to their idea and postu- 
lat se Who are going through the 
ordeal and bear the burden of war on their 
shoulders no matter whether they fight on 
the battlefront or suffer in dungeous and con- 





centration camps, are comforted by the vision 
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inated and harmony between nations of the 
world reestablished. The idea of a mere re- 
turn to pre-war conditions is becoming more 
and more unpopular and advocates of a me- 
chanical restoration of the old order are 
steadily losing ground. If there is little hope 
of a return to the system as it existed be- 
tween 1918-19, who would dare to recom- 
mend seriously the reinstatement of feudal 
monarchies in Central Europe or anywhere 
else? Any such effort would provoke irrita- 
tion and grave concern among people under 
Nazi rule. 

Czechoslovak participation in discussions 
and studies concerning the future order is 
just as limited as is the Czechoslovak contri- 
bution to the war effort. Reports that are 
still coming from the occupied country 
usually mention facts but contain little in- 
formation concerning the attitude of the 
Czechoslovak people toward current affairs 
and problems of post-war reconstruction. 
They agree on one point, namely, that neither 
has the spirit of the people been broken by 
persecution, sufferings, and mass executions 
nor has the morale been undermined by the 
temporary set-backs of the Allies on various 
fronts. The most serious crisis that came 
after the collapse of France in the summer 
of 1940 has been overcome by the failure of 
Hitler’s designs against Great Britain. Re- 
ports from occupied Czechoslovakia also 
indicate that there is secret collaboration 
between the victims of Hitler’s aggressive 
policy and desire is growing for a closer union 
not only during the years of the struggle for 
survival but also for the future. 

Encouraged by these manifestations of 
common sense and of recognition that it is 
far more important to prepare for the future 
than to perpetuate old jealousies, the Czecho- 
slovak Government abroad has worked on 
various projects to prepare ground for 
pacification of Central Europe in the frame- 
work of the general post-war reconstruction. 
It should be emphasized that the work be- 
gan with a concrete task, not with lofty 
visions and dreams embracing the entire 
world. Relations between Czechoslovaki: 
and Poland in the post-war era were not 
characterized by cordiality and realization 
of common danger on the western frontier. 
Their deterioration reached the ebb during 
the Munich crisis. Supported by a like de- 
sire of the Polish Government in exile to 
heal the sore spot, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment devoted special attention to the im- 
provement of relations between the two 
neighboring countries. 

After some preliminary agreements a joint 
declaration has been published in London 
envisaging a Polish-Czechoslovak confedera- 
tion “‘to assure common policy with regard to 
foreign affairs, defense, economic and finan 








cial matters, social questions, transport post 
and telegraph.” It goes without saying that 
the declaration as well as other similar docu- 
ments have been written in general terms be- 
cause they are not treaties and they will 
have to be approved by the people concerned 
But they must be considered a very imy unit 
step on the way to peace and stability cf the 
world. There is no doubt that their text | 
reached the home countries and is known to 
leaders of the underground movement 

The text of the declaration makes it quite 
clear that the two governments do not - 
sider the Polish-Czechoslovak confedé on 
as their ultimate goal. They voice their de- 
sire to attach to the nucleus of the new order 
in Central Europe other states with which 
the vital i rests of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia are linked up. Without mentioning 


specific countries they leave no doubt that 
the whole zone of small nations in Central 
and Southeastern Europe should be organ- 
ized according to principles of the declara- 
tion, not as a compact territory dominated 
by one or two privileged races as was the old 


| 
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Austrian monarchy but as a confederacy of 
equal partners. 

Following the spirit of their national tra- 
dition which has been characterized by love 
of freedom, admiration of democratic insti- 
tution and yearning for social justice the 
Czechoslovaks abroad support wholeheart- 
edly the war effort of the United Nations and 
work for a reconstruction of the world on 
modern and progressive principles. Un- 
daunted, their home country stands amidst 
storms and upheavals, expecting the day of 
victory which will come because it must 
come. 





Farmers and Dairymen of My District 


Ask for a Square Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a letter 
from Jacob H. Feagles, Orange County 
president, Dairymen’s League, and 12 
telegrams out of a total of 145 that I have 
received from farmers and dairymen in 
my district in favor of including cost 
of farm labor in the price-control bill. I 
submit the following letter and tele- 
grams: 

PINE ISLAND, N. Y., September 21, 1942 
Hon. HAMILTON FIsH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FisH: No part of 
population is more eager to do its s 
war program of food production 
dairy farmers. 

On September 7, when President Roosevelt 
delivered his price-conirol message, he 
“The greatest danger is in dairy products. 
Unless we are able to get control of butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products in the very 





said, 











near future, the price of milk in our large 
cities is certain to go up.” 

There is a ceiling on the retail price of 
milk and cream in New York City and up- 
State cities. 

The ceiling prices are based on the M 
price. 

Since then our cost of production has gone 
up considerably, wages for farm laborers have 
increased at least 25 percent and hard to 
obtain at any pri 

Many dairies are being sold and abn 
mal number of cattle are being slaughtered 

This condition may create a serious short- 
age of milk in the 1 : future 

As one of your ituents and admir« 

I urge you to kir p in tou W 
National Cooperat filk Produce Fe 
tion, and give 1 upp ( 
lation 

As they were written, we favor the S 
bill over the Brown and Wagner | 
latter grants too much power to the P 

= al ng you ad i - 
inued support, I « 

Since y 3 
J BH. FEAGLE 
Orange County President 
Da L 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Sept 12 

Congressman HAMILTON FISH 
House Office Building 
W } D.C 

We ask support cn farm price ruling 

that will include a return to the farmer on 
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farm commodities that will equal the indus- 
trial labor income. 
ANDREW H. HAIGHT, 
President, Dutchess County Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association. 
EDMUND VAN WYCK, 
Master, Dutchess County Pomona Grange. 
Myron J. SMITH, 
Chairman, Dutchess County 
Agricultural Defense Committee. 


GOsHEN, N. Y., September 22, 1942. 
HAMILTON FiIsH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In regard to price-control bill please favor 
amendment to include cost of farm labor in 
parity formula and to provide specific formu- 
ta for control of industrial wages. 

Cuirrorp E. KELSEY, 
President, Orange County Farm 
Bureau; Home Bureau Association, 
and 4-H Club Association. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., September 22, 1942. 
Congressman HAMILTON FiIsH, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We request that the price-control bill be 
amended to include cost of farm labor in 
parity formula and to provide specific for- 
mula for control of industrial wages. 

EvUGENE D. DALEY, 
President, Dutchess County Farm 
Bureau and 4-H Club Association. 
CLARENCE A. BISHOP, 
Manager, Farmers Cooperative Milk Co. 
ELMER VAN WAGNER, 
Supervisor, town of Hyde Park. 


MIDDLETOWN. N. Y 
Hon. HAMILTON FiIsuH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, 
Please support the farm 
price program. 


September 22, 1942. 


D. C.: 
organizations’ 


JOHN E. O'BRIEN, 
Director, Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y 22 
HAMILTON FIsH 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge amendment price-control bill to in- 
clude cost of farm labor and specific control 
industrial wages. Labor should certainly fig- 
ure in price. If not, why? 
Jim FRANCISCO 
County Farm Bure 


September 


Chairma Ora? 


September 22, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.., 


UGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., September 22, 1942 
n HAMILTON FISH, Jr., 
Office Building, 
Washingt m.G.: 
ceiling bill should includ: 
parity formula and pro- 
h industrial ws 


STUART HUBI 


Y ™ 


House 


Dc: 
ontrol bill to in- 
parity figures; 


also to provide formula for control of indus- 
trial wages. 
S. B. PHELPs, 
Manager, Lower Hudson Regional Market. 


WASHINGTONVILLE, N. Y., September 23, 1942. 
Hon. HAMILTON FIsH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Present price control bill should be 
amended to include all farm labor and that 
amendment approved. Yours very truly. 
Howarkp HULSE. 


Wassaic, N. Y., September 22, 1942. 
Congressman HAMILTON FIsH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate your contacting farm 
leaders who are now in Washington in regard 
to future farm legislation 

HapLEY H. BENSON. 


MILLERTON, N. Y., September 23, 1942. 
Hon. HAMILTON FIsH, Jr., 
Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Good farm labor going into defense work at 
as much per week as farmers can pay per 
month. We must have higher farm prices or 
quit producing. 

D. H. SHERMAN. 
MILLBROOK, N. Y., September 22, 1942. 
Representative HAMILTON FIsH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers curtailing operations for lack of 
sufficient income to compete with industry. 

H. WING, 
Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Times- 
Herald of today states that milk and 
dairy products rationing is slated within 
2 months. I quote from this news arti- 
cle: 


Agriculture Department 
yesterday that a rationing 
placed on dairy products within the next 2 
months because of rapidly decreasing milk 
production, already insufficient to meet war- 
time demands. The Agriculture Department 
blamed decreasing production of the dairy 
industry on farm-labor shortages, decline in 
favorable weather conditions, and the more 
profitable nature of farming outside dairy 
production. Milk supplies available to civil- 
ian consumers for the present year, experts 
revealed, will fall almost 10 percent below last 
year’s supply. The first step will be an allo- 
cation curtailment of milk to ice cream, 
cutter, cheese, and other dairy products 
industries. 


sources disclosed 
system will be 


General Background of Far Eastern 
Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 24 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rsecorp an address on the subject, 
General Background of Far Eastern Cul- 
ture, delivered by Dr. Paul Monroe to 
the Institute on World Problems of 
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World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Washington, D.C. I have obtained 
from the Public Printer an estimate that 
the address will cover three pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD at a cost of $135. 
I believe the address to be one of general 
interest at this time, and therefore re- 
quest that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


While my subject this evening is the 
essential elements of the culture of the en- 
tire Orient, I shall speak primarily of the 
Chinese, first, because I know them better 
than any other culture; second, because they 
compose so large a part of the Orient and, 
third, because Confucianism which is the 
central element of their culture is common to 
Korea, Japan, Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, 
while Buddhism which supplants Confucian- 
ism is common to the remainder of the Ori- 
ental people except the Hindus. Therefore 
what we may say of the Chinese is true to a 
varying and somewhat lesser extent to the 
other Oriental peoples. 

This is particularly true of the first point, 
of their pacific tendency with all except 
the Japanese and the Malay people. The 
Japanese are the only peoples of the con- 
tinent of Asia or the only Mongolian people 
who are militant. This is due largely to 
the long duration and the influence of the 
feudal system which remained in force in 
Japan until 1868, the revival of shogonate. 
If China ever had a feudal system it was in 
the very early centuries before the Christian 
era and its influence had long since evap- 
orated. On the other hand feudalism was a 
more direct influence in shaping the ethics 
of the Japanese, where it provided for the 
universal subjection of the common people 
to the war lords. Consequently the ethical 
ideals of the two people are very sharply in 
conflict. Consequently also the Chinese are 
not prepared for war, even the ancient war 
of their times, since modern industry has 
not affected that country they could not 
prepare, even if they desired to do so, for 
very modern warfare. Therefore the pacifism 
of the ancient ideals of the people controlled 
even down to modern times. The warrior 
was never held in any esteem and in their 
social classes ranks below the scholar, the 
official, the merchant, the farmer; whereas 
in contrast in Japan the warrior has been 
the dominating figure for many generations. 

The formation of an international formula 
is true of all the far eastern people even of 
the Japanese. With the Japanese, however, 
this now takes the form of exploitation, the 
domination of neighboring people as that 
of the new East Asia co-prosperity sphere. 
An early emperor, Hideyoshi, in the sixteenth 
century, is said to be responsible for the 
phrase of “Hakko Ichiu,” which may be 
translated as the new order in East Asia, 
as it is generally by the Japanese popula- 
tion, either as a political slogan er by brother- 
hood by the Christian missionaries or lead- 
ers or as an internationalism by the political 
leaders. In any case the term is idealized 
almost beyond recognition by the leaders for 
foreign consumption or it may be given a 
gross materialistic meaning in political prop- 
aganda. This idealization of a phrase or an 
ideal deceives no one but the Japanese them- 
selves but for this end it serves an extremely 
useful purpose. It thus feeds the extreme 
pride and a sense of superiority of the 
Japanese and eases their inferiority complex. 

In India also the dominant ideal is that 
of pacifism or of non-agression. No people 
are as little influenced by the idea of mili- 
tary aggression as the Hindus. They in fact 
form a great congeries of languages, races 
and political organization. Tjey themselves 
form an international organization. Only 
to a slight extent have they been influenced 
by modern industrialism and hence unpre- 





















































































pared for war by the manufacture of the 
instruments of war. Consequently both in 
their religious teachings and by their man- 
ner of life, they have become advocates of 
pacifism. Buddhism as well as Confucianism 
is a pacific force and one leading toward 
internationalism. 

With all of these Oriental people, their 
great numbers and their manner of living 
in very crowded juxtaposition has made for 
pacifism. The ideal of tolerance must flour- 
ish where people are crowded together. The 
family system where many generations liv- 
ing together also makes for tolerance and 
pacifism of all Occidental people for some 
form of this system. The subjection of the 
individual to the general and to the family 
welfare is complete. 

A second point to notice is that of social 


organization. This is quite different from 
social organization in the West, which is 
based upon the individual. While in the 
Orient the unit is the family. With some 


variation the system is much the same in all 
the oriental countries, at least of Mongolian 
extraction. The family unit contains all 
members of the various generations from one 
descendant. There are on record family 
units which contain members of nine gen- 
erations. I, myself, have seen four genera- 
tions, even in this country. These must be 
fairly common. 

Two essential factors follow. One is that 
old age and all forms of dependency are cared 
for by the family, and consequently there is 
no need for any social institution. Some 
years ago a little volume was written by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in answer to a volume 
published anonymously under the title ‘“‘Let- 
ters of a Chinese Official to His Son.” Later 
on, it became Known that this was by Lowes 
Dickson, the son of a Cambridge don, 
though Mr. Bryan had made the statement 
in his volume that the author of the book 
had evidently never seen the inside of a 
Christian home. So suffering due to Social 
neglect never occurs in the Orient, and, 
while most of the people are poverty-stricken, 
the social system cares for all dependents 
and old age as well as can be done under any 
system 

The second point is even more significant 
in that the individual is not protected by law, 
and, in fact, the law does not operate upon 
him directly. The law is interpreted by the 
magistrate to fit the individual and the case, 
so that its harshness is apt to be alleviated 
in that the principles of law are applied by 
individual adjustment. While there is great 


respect for life and an obvious tendency to 
avoid suffering, with all of this must be 
taken into account the general attitude of 
the orientals of indifference toward human 
suffering. 


tere we have the principles of their reli- 
gion, except Buddhism and Hinduism, bear- 
ing upon the case, as do also the other prin- 
ciples of their rel of ancestor worship 
While the social organization is based on the 
family unit and the individual as such does 
not exist, the family is organized as a unit of 








gion 





government or as a unit for the incidents of 
the law. Families are organized into tens 
or chias, and 10 of these chias make a 
pochia. The result that the government 


does not have the hostile attitude toward the 
individual in the application of the law that 
frequently occurs in the West. A further re- 
sult is that the individual takes little or no 
interest in the general government and con- 
fines his interest wholly to the local govern- 
ment. This latter is conducted by the elders, 
who are left alone in the management of local 
affairs so long as they do not interfere with 
the conduct of the provincial or higher gov- 
ernment. Hence China, least, is a great 
democracy with the villages governing them- 
selves. Oriental countries have been judged 
largely by the form of central government 
which is usually, if one exists, an imperial- 
ism, interfering only to extract t which 


at 
at 


xes 


are usually in the form of levies on produc- 
tion, especially of crops, and to alleviate fam- 
ine when it occurs, as it does very frequently. 

“The magistrate dwells in the one large city 
or walled town of the hsien and rules the city 
population directly. In this he is assisted by 
various county officials, but until the present 
century most of all of the headman of the 
hundreds,” the pochia or tafao. The latter 
must keep accurate lists of families, of their 
membership, must note the advent of stran- 
gers or visitors, and report at stated times to 
the magistrate. Even yet the organization of 
cities by streets, blocks, or local units is a 
survival of the old pochia system. By these 
groups or streets, police and local municipal 
affairs are kept up; and the old order is only 
now being gradually replaced by the modern 
system of police and municipal government. 
The development of modern methods of trans- 
portation, of industry, of factory control, of 
militarism, has contributed largely to the un- 
dermining of the former system; but its rem- 
nants yet function as a mode of self-govern- 
ment, supplementing the ineffective modern 
forms imposed upon it. In its partially 
broken-down condition it is assisted by the 
guilds, chambers of commerce, and kindred 
organizations. The Ch’ing ui Tien or the 
Constitutional Code of the Manchus stated: 

“Ten households make a pai (tithing); each 
pai shall have a headman. Then pai make a 
chia; each chia shall have a chief. Ten chia 
make a pao; each pao shall have a director. 
These heads of the pai, chia, and pao shall 
each be elected by the 10 heads of the groups 
which he represents.” * 

The great discrepancy in the figures of 
population in oriental countries is due in turn 
to this life in villages and the dominance of 
the family system. Since this in China is 
taken by the postal authorities and is usually 
limited to the number of families, it will make 
a great difference whether the average family 
is estimated at 4, 5,6, or 10. Hence the varia- 
tion in population figures, 

One other factor which develops from the 
family system is the type of architecture. The 
various branches of the family usually live in 
pavilions surrounding a courtyard. As new 
generations or new families are added, it 
possible to add another courtyard with its 
three or four pavilions. Thus the type of 
domestic architecture in China is determined. 
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Nearly all of the palaces are built on the 
same system. 
Another point to notice is that there is 


little industrial development in the East, 
practically none at all in China, though with 
Japan and India under the influence of mili- 
tarism the iron industry has been developed. 
In all countries t has been a start to- 
ward the textile industry, which is the fir 
to develop in any country. One result of mili- 
tancy and of the present war will be the de- 
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velopment of industry of various kinds. Mod- 
ern industry in China under the influence of 
the war development now applies to more 
than 100 different articles 

Another moral principle found among the 
hinese is related to their of govern- 
ment In the west it has 1 recognized 
that there are three major bodies of govern- 
ment—the executive, the legislative, and the 


add two func- 


these ensorship, ¢ 


judicial—while the Chinese 
tions of government to 
the passing on officials after they have been 
elected and appointed to their offices, and the 








examination for selection for office These 
two latter exist still and are numerated 
among the bodies of government by Yat 
Sen in his San Min Chui. Our civil-service 
examination probably was inspired by the 
Chinese example and was so credited pub- 
lic discussions at the time; in fact was 
called the Chinese system However, the 


Chinese had employed for more than 1,000 
years examinations which were open to all 





1China, a Nation in Evolution, Paul 


Monroe, pp. 43-44. 
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and were held in the counties 

capitals, and in the national capital. 
the successful contestants were chos 
mandarins, 


assistants to the Emperor. This id 





ness for office as tested by examination 
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ceased to have any validity by the opening of 


the twentieth century, and was 
together by the republican revolh 
the Japanese borrowed the examin: 
tem from the Chinese, although they 
it by restricting those who could 
examinations or even those wh uld 
certain schools preparing for the e: 
tions to special classes 
which prevails in China ws 
favor of a system of class. 
The Chinese and the Orientals in 
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the various governors, and 


Thus the t . d n 


not only place the scholar above the s 


but the Chinese place the scholar at 
of its social classes and t i 
lowest piace. However, the Japanese 
the soldier to the highest place The 
of social classes in China as well as in 
Oriental countries is the scholar, the fs 
the merchant, the soldier. Thus from 
scholars and the 
the examination are chosen 
are to act as magistrates in each < 
provinces and minor officials. Thus 
pears while 
and applies it to each individual ca 
one who is more familiar with the C 


the 


principles because selected by the examina- 
usu- 


tions and because the examinations : 
ally based upon the memorizing of 
fucian text. It has heen offered as a c1 
that the examination often bore litt 
reality to actual needs. I ret 
that in my first visit to China 
curio shops were full of bows 
just recently discarded 
Chinese army to be 

rifles. 
foresight to possess myself of one of 
and very shortly they all disappeared 

ever, because of the examination syst 
thus happens that the scholar i 
is the usual representative of the (¢ 
and the usual agent of the Chinese G 
ment. 
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replaced 


The idea in most of the Oriental count 


is that government should be in 
of scholars or gentlemen and that the 
mon man shouid not interfere at all 
all right long as 5 
gentlemen and scholars to fill these } 
the two do not mix with m« 
In China, under the 
was graft when there were not gent 
in control, yet the aft was limited 

fact that there was little opport 
ever, under modern industry the o] 
for dishonesty in government becor 
great, as for instance, with the m 
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to the three, but difficulty does arise when 
they are asked to give allegiance to Chris- 
tianity and to Moslemism, either of which 
requires the rejection of all other religions. 
To the Chinese the exclusiveness of the 
Christian or the Western religious attitude 
in general is but another illustration of the 
imperialistic attitude of the acceptance of 
a power to the exclusion of all competing 
powers. The dominant characteristic of the 
Chinese is that of compromise which they 
are apt to apply in the realm of thought as 
well as in the reaim of practical relations. 
However, two or three other points in 
connection with points made previously 
should be noted regarding religion. In the 
first place both Buddhism and Hinduism 
emphasize the importance of compassion 
and avoidance of the infliction of suffering. 
The fact is that Hinduism at least teaches 
ismigration of souls. Both, however, em- 
ze the importance of kindness to ani- 
on the basis that they may contain the 
of one of their ancestors or that the 
individual may in a succeeding generation 
be embodied in an animal life similar to the 
one in question 
Another point regarding religion was that 
in the early Chinese religion prayer had to 
be written With nearly all other peoples 
prayer is vocal but if prayer has to be put 
in written form, this exalts the scholar as 
well as preserves the earlier form of writing. 
Both ys happened in the early Chinese 
religion and the form of those early prayers 
nscribed on bones constitutes the earliest 
iorm of Chinese writing. 
Another point to be noted is that of the 
nant philosophy. Confucianism teaches 
} that life exists for the 
it one is to get out of it. The 
sh philosopher, Bertram Russell, makes 
that if philosophy and gion 
> gaged by the amount of sat ction 
1at they produce, then Confucian- 
at the head of all religions. A fea- 
Chinese philosophy, in addition to 
is contentment. Wein the West 
divine discontentment, the divine 
to justify the discontentment, 
hy lts content- 
probably 
happiness 
One 
} ‘ achings is 
Golden Mean” which agair 
Confucian ethics. Do not do 
me. “The Golden Mean” 
and of happi- 
ted above all others in 
10Wn as the middle king- 
has reference to the 
lilosophy cannot be defi- 
undoubtedly connected 
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This marked their subservience and their 
inability to perform active duties in life. 
This suppression of women takes different 
forms in different countries. In India it is 
the caste system. In Moslem countries, the 
wearing of the veil. In Japan, it is still a 
more offensive form. In all, women are not 
counted in the educational system Even 
their life may be despaired of as is noticed 
in the exposure of girls in China which per- 
sisted up until recent times. If anyone res- 
cued one of these infants, he was burdened 
with its care the remainder of his life and 
it was a far greater offense to the Chinese 
to violate this prescription than to expose 
an infant. The point to be noted in our 
modern times is that with the suppression 
of women went the lowering of the standard 
of life or conduct in the entire community. 
No community can raise its level or exist 
without raising the level of womanhood. 
This is now established as a social principle. 
A point to be noted, however, in all of this 
is that within the home itself women were 
the dominant influence and often exerted a 
controlling influence, particularly in the an- 
cestral families of the Chinese. Conse- 
quently, modern educational efforts make a 
special place for the education of women or 
girls since ultimately the education of either 
sex depends upon the education of women. 
I note in our recent broadcasts and ac- 
counts of the situation in the southeastern 
Pacific at the present time that the inhabit- 
ants are referred to as Antipodeans. While 
this word may be a newly coined one, for 
many generations the Chinese have been 
looked upon as the Antipodes of the western 
peoples. Antipodes means against our feet 
and simply indicates that the Chinese are 
on the opposite side of the world from us, 
but this also indicates a mental character- 
istic, since they are inclined to do things in 
just the opposite way from what we reason. 
The curious thing about all of this is that 
most of these habits have just as much logic 
for doing them in the way the Chinese do 
them as in the way the westerner does things. 
For example, white is the color of mourning 
id of black; all clothing is fastened on 
the side of the body, as contrasted with the 
western custom of dividing everything in the 
center, the most sensitive part of the body; 
the throat and chest are left unprotected, 
while in the Orient everything fastens on the 
left side. They begin the meal with a sweet 
and end with a soup, the reverse of the 
western custom. The natural orientation of 
the compass is to the south rather than to 
the north. The one color in the east that 
is used as a name is yellow (Huang), the one 
not found in the west, in place of our Mr. 
Blacks, Whites, Grays, Browns, Greens, Blues, 
that they substitute Mr. Huang, which is so 
common that the name John Chinaman is 
supposed to be taken by corruption from it. 
Then in the east yellow is an imperial color 
and one shade of it can be used in the 
imperial household 
This tendency to do things in reversal was 
carried by the Chinese into the realm of 
political and social relations, especially in 
regard to war. n just the 
opposite from what people of the west do 
them. War has been a wholly conventional- 
ized institution. While it has existed, it 
never amounted to anything very serious, 
according to the western standards, since 
conflict was confined to precedence, and they 
brought to their service very little of me- 
chanical skill. Hence it was not considered 
the fair thing to carry on a war in inclement 
weather; and if an enemy gained superiority 
of position, on a hill, for instance, the proper 
thing was always to surrender so as to recog- 
nize the superiority of wisdom. 
“Neighborhood associations (tonari-gumi), 
formerly a feature of primitive community 
life in Japan, have been revived for the pur- 
if furthering the national mobilization 
inging about a more coherent disci- 
Japanese society, Adjacent house- 
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holds, varying in numbers from two or three 
to several hundred, but usually about a 
score, are Organized into groups with a gov- 
ernment-appointed group leader, who is held 
responsible for the welfare of all the house- 
holds in this circle. The group leader issues 
tickets for the distribution of food, fuel, and 
other controlled commodities. He also re- 
ports on the progress of the group in national 
service and, if need be, in its corporate think- 
ing and attitudes. ‘Anyone can see at a 
glance what a serviceable instrument of regi- 
mentation such an organization may become, 
and how its successful development will nar- 
row the area of freedom of its members,’ 
comments Dr. Charles Iglehart in the Japan 
Christian Yearbook for 1941. 

“As in Germany, special efforts have been 
made to bring reiigious organizations into 
line with national requirements. Article 
XXVIII of the Constitution of the Japanese 
Empire declares that ‘Japanese subjects shall, 
within limits, not prejudicial to peace and 
order, and not antagonistic to their duties as 
subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief.’ 
This guaranty of religious liberty is care- 
fully restricted, however, and since 1940 its 
interpretation has been entrusted by the Con- 
trol of Religions Act to a police bureaucracy 
deriving its authority from the absolute sov- 
ereignty ascribed to the Emperor. The act 
recognizes Shinto, Buddhism, and Christian- 
ity as religions and provides specifically for 
the protection of their property rights, with 
privileges in regard to taxation. Sects and 
denominations may be disbanded, however, 
at the discretion of the Minister of Educa- 
tion; local temples and churches at the dis- 
cretion of prefectural governors. Severe dis- 
ciplinary and punitive measures are provided 
for failure to comply with the act itself, and 
also for teaching that ‘subverts peace and 
order’ and for conduct ‘at variance with the 
duties of the subject.’”? 

To these general characteristics should be 
added two, if not three, others which are 
characteristic of the Orient. Mr. Lin Yutang 
in his My Country and My People, concerning 
China, introduces his discussion of these 
three in the following paragraph: 

“With the doctrine of social status and the 
conception of stratified equality, certain laws 
of Chinese social behavior arise as a result. 
They are the three immutable laws of the 
Chinese universe, more eternal than a Roman 
Catholic dogma and more authoritative than 
the Constitution of the United States. They 
are, in fact, the three Muses ruling cver China, 
rather than Gen. Chiang Kai-shek or Wang 
Chingwei. Their names are Face, Fate, and 
Favor. These three sisters have always ruled 
China and are ruling China still. The only 
revolution that is real and that is worth while 
is a revolution against this female triad. 
The trouble is that these three women are so 
human and so charming. They corrupt our 
priests, flatter our rulers, protect the power- 
ful, seduce the rich, hypnotize the poor, bribe 
the ambitious, and demoralize the revolu- 
tionary camp. They paralyze justice, render 
ineffective all paper constitutions, scorn at 
democracy, condemn the law, make a laugh- 
ing stock of the people’s rights, violate all 
traffic rules and club regulations, and ride 
roughshod over the people’s home gardens. 
If they were tyrants or if they were ugly, like 
the Furies, their reign might not endure so 
long; but their voices are soft, their ways are 
gei tle, their feet tread noiselessly over the 
law courts, and their fingers move silently, 
expertly, putting the machinery of justice 
out of order while the} caress the judge’s 
cheeks. Yes; it is immeasurably comfortable 
to worship in the shrine of these pagan 
wemen. For that reason their reign will last 
in China for some time yet.” ? 


2 Japan, a World Problem, by H. J. Timper- 
ley, pp. 97-98. 

8 My Country and My People, by Lin Yutang, 
pp. 195-196, 











Two of these three, however, are so per- 
yasive and so influential that they should be 
given special consideration. The first of these 
is Favor, which we know particularly under 
the title of squeeze, the habit of paying any 
official or any retainer by a percentage more 
or less fixed, but at least understood, on the 


funds involved in the entire transaction. In 
the west we are accustomed still to paying 
some officials by fees, which is a remnant of 
this old custom of squeeze. However, in the 
Orient this has come to be so pervasive that 
it affects the proper workings of society. 
Under former conditions it worked fairly 
well, but under modern economic and indus- 
trial conditions, especially when managed by 
the Government and the funds involved are 
very large, it becomes paralyzing on all effi- 
cient administration and leads to shocking 
corruption 

It is best in debating these subjects to 
allow a Chinese to comment upon the fail- 
ings of his own people rather than to have 
a foreigner so comment, even should there 
be certain parallelism in the west. While 
squeeze affects the local situation chiefly, 
the other characteristic, face, looks outward 
and affects the relation of the Orient with 
the Cccident. Face is the dominance of the 
appearance of things to which every sacrifice 
should be made. Again quoting from Lin 
Yutang, My Country and My People: 

“But it is easier to give an example of 
Chinese face than to define it. The official in 
the metropolis, for instance, who can drive at 
60 miles an hour, while the traffic regulations 
allow only 35, is gaining a lot of face. If 
his car hits a man, and when the policeman 
comes around he silently draws a card from 
his pocketbook, smiles graciously, and sails 
away, then he is gaining greater face still 
If, however, the policeman is unwilling to 
give him face and pretends not to know him, 
the official will begin ‘talking mandarin’ by 
asking the policeman ‘if he knows his father’ 
and signaling to the chauffeur to go off, and 
thus his face waxes still greater. And if the 
incorrigible policeman insists on taking the 
chauffeur to the station, but the official tele- 
phones to the chief of police, who immedi- 
ately releases the chauffeur and orders the 
dismissal of the little policeman who did not 
‘know his father,’ then the face of the official 
becomes truly beatific 

“Face cannot be translated or defined. It 
is like honor and is not honor. It cannot 
be purchased with money, and gives a man or 
a& woman a material pride. It is hollow and 
is what men fight for and what many women 
die for. It is invisible and yet by definition 
exists by being shown to the public. It exists 
in the ether and yet can be heard, and sounds 
eminently respectable and solid. It is 
amenable, not to reason but to social conven- 
tion. It protracts lawsuits, breaks up family 
fortunes, causes murders and suicides, and 
yet it often makes a man out of a renegade 
who has been insulted by his fellow towns- 
men, and it is prized above all earthly pos- 
sessions. It is more powerful than fate and 
favor, and more respected than the constitu- 
tion. It often decides a military victory or 
defeat, and can demolish a whole government 
ministry. It is that hollow thing which men 
in China live by. 

“Battles have been lost and empires have 
been sacrificed because the generals were bar- 
gaining for some honorific titles or some inof- 
fensive way of accepting defeat rather than 
proceeding according to military tactics. Hot 
controversies have raged and protracted legal 
battles have been fought, in which the wise 
arbiter knows that ail the time nothing really 
prevents the parties from coming together ex- 
cept a nice way of getting out of it, or prob- 
ably the proper wording of an apology. A gen- 
eral split a political party and changed the 
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whole course of a revolution because he was 
publicly insulted by a fellow worker. Men 
and women are willing to drudge all summer 
in order to keep going a funeral celebration 
appropriate to the standing or face of the 
family, and old families on the decline are 
willing to go bankrupt and live in debt for 
life for the same reason. 

“Not to give a man face is the utmost height 
of rudeness and is like throwing down a 
gauntlet to him in the West. Many officials 
attend between three and four dinners in a 
night and injure all their chances of a normal 
digestive system rather than make one of 
their intended hosts lose face. Many defeated 
generals who ought to be beheaded or rot in 
prison are sent on tours of ‘industrial’ or ‘ed- 
ucational inspection’ to Europe as a price 
for their surrender, which saves their face 
and which explains the periodic recrudescence 
of civil wars in China. A whole government 
ministry was abolished 4 or 5 years ago, in 
order to avoid the word ‘dismissal’ and save 
the face of the minister who ought to have 
been told in plain terms to get out and per- 
haps gotten a jail sentence besides. (A dis- 
missal would make the minister lose face, 
because there was no change of cabinet at 
the time.) Human, all too human, this face 
of ours. And yet, it is the goad of ambition 
and can overcome the Chinese love of money. 
It has caused a school teacher infinite misery 
because the foreign principal insisted on in- 
creasing his salary from $18 to $19. He would 
rather take $18 or $20 or die than be 
called a $19 man. A father-in-law, by refus- 
ing to ask his unworthy son-in-law to stay 
for supper and thus making him lose face, 
is probably only wanting to make a man out 
of him, and very possibly that solitary walk 
on his way back home may be the beginning 
of his making good 

“It is safer on the whole, however, to travel 
with people who have no face than with 
people who have too much of it. Two soldiers 
on a Yangtse steamer insisted on having the 
face to go into a forbidden room containing 
cases of sulfur and sit on these cases and 
throw cigarette ends about, against the en- 
treaty of the compradore. Eventually, the 
steamer was blown up, and the soldiers suc- 
ceeded in saving their face but not their 
charred carcasses. This had nothing to do 
with ignorance or education. An educated 
Chinese general about 5 years ago thought 
his face entitled him to overweight baggage 
when going up in an airplane at Shanghai, 
despite the remonstrations and pleadings of 
the pilot. Moreover, he wanted to have extra 
face before the friends who came to see him 
off, and ordered the pilot to circle around. 
As he was a powerful militarist the extra face 
was granted. Bu* the pilot became nervous, 
the plane refused to go up evenly, it hit 
against a tree, and eventually the general paid 
for his face by losing one of his legs. Any- 
body who thinks face is good enough to com- 
pensate for overweight luggage in an airplane 
ought to lose his leg and be thankful for it. 

“So it seems that while it is impossible to 
define ‘face,’ it is nevertheless certain that 
until everybody loses his face in this country, 
China will not become a truly democratic 
country. The people have not much face 
anyway. The question is, When will the offi- 
cials be willing to lose theirs? When face is 
lost at the police courts, then we shall have 
safe traffic. When face is lost at the law 
courts, then we shall have justice. And 
when face is lost in the ministries, and the 
government by face gives way to a govern- 
ment by law, then we shall have a true 
republic.” ¢ 


*My Country and My People, by Lin Yutang, 
pp. 200-203. 
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Federal Anthracite Coal Commission 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
2, 1942, the Federal Anthracite Coal 
Commission submitted its report to the 
President, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the President of the 
Senate pursuant to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 255 which was adopted by unani- 
mous vote of both Houses of Congress 
and approved by the President on 
December 19, 1941. 

The Commission reported on economic 
conditions in the anthracite area with 
recommendations for both short-term 
and long-term measures of improve- 
ment. 

I desire at this time to call attention 
of the House to my bill H. R. 1083, and 
the companion bill S. 357 which the 
House Mines and Mining Committee on 
September 17 unanimously reported out, 
the bill now being on our Consent 
Calendar. 

The passage of this bill, S. 357, would 
place the Federal Government, through 
scientific research facilities whole- 
heartedly back of the anthracite coal 


miners and operators in their fight for 
future existence, and would be of in- 


calculable value to our war effort. 

In accordance with its mandate from 
the Congress the Commission sought in 
its investigations and in the report to 
take into consideration, ar other 
relevant factors, (a) the availability in 
such regions, for national defense activi- 
ties, of skilled and unskilled workers, 
factories, and housing and other facili- 
ties, and (b) possible new and extended 
uses for anthracite coal and the by- 
products thereof. 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion for improvement in the anthracite 
region are directed to both Federal and 
State agencies, as well as the anthracite 
industry. Certain of these remedial 
measures can be taken by administrative 
action but some of the recommendations 
for long-term improvement contemplate 
Federal legislation. 


among 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMMEDIATE IMPROVE- 


MENT 
The report contains the following 
seven recommendations for immediate 


improvement in the anthracite region: 

First. Possibilities for indus 
pansicn. 

Second. Engineering organization for 
establishment of diversified industries. 

Third. Establishment of vocational 
training programs. 

Fourth. Surveys of mine flooding, 
plans for drainage tunnels and preven- 
tion of water inflow. 

Fifth. Development of anthracite 
stokers and similar equipment. 
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Sixth. Expansion of industrial uses for 
anthracite coal. 

Seventh. Storage of anthracite coal for 
future industrial and domestic uses. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LONG-TERM IMPROVE= 
MENT 

The report contains the following four 
recommendations for long-term im- 
provement: 

First. An anthracite mines research 
station should be established by the Fed- 
eral Government under the Bureau of 
Mines, to be located in the anthracite 
area, not only to develop and investigate 
new and extended uses for anthracite but 
also as a center of organization for the 
study of mining methods, for the mine- 
water survey, and for the engineering 
organization concerned with the indus- 
trial development of the area. This re- 
search station could assist materially in 
the health problems in anthracite min- 
ing and in the solution of the acid and 
silt problems in mine waters. It would 
help to coordinate the activities of the 
Pennsylvania State and local agencies 
with those of the Federal Government. 

Second. Investigation by Federal and 
State agencies of methods of reducing 
mining costs through the application of 
the most modern and efficient methods. 
A complete analysis should also be made 
for revision of royalties, local taxes, and 
prices for various sizes of anthracite. 

Third. The Allegheny Forest Experi- 
ment Station operated by the Federal 
Government should be given adequate 
support to expedite completion of its 
economic survey of the anthracite forest 
region with a view to the adoption of a 
vigorous program of reforestation. Pre- 
liminary results show that many men 
can be profitably employed in improving 
forest protection, in increasing the tim- 
ber-producing capacity of the area, and 
in restoring the natural beauty of the 
ridges 
ourth. with 


An agency concerned 
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ng-range improvement of the anthra- 


lo 
cite area should be established. Pending 
creation of an official regional planning 
commission, this function might be ini- 
tiated immediately by a regional office of 
the Pennsylvania State Planning Board. 
This organization would concern itself 
with the long-range problems of eco- 
omic adjustment in the anthracite area, 
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lishment and operation of a research lab- 
oratory in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
region for the investigation of the mining, 
preparation, and utilization of anthracite 
for the development of new uses and 
markets, for improvement of health and 
safety in mining, and for a comprehen- 
Sive study of the region to aid in the solu- 
tion of its economic problems and to 
make its natural and human resources of 
maximum usefulness in the war effort. 
This bill provides the necessary Federal 
legislation to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission for long-term 
improvement in the anthracite coal re- 
gion. 

The establishment of a station fer re- 
search and testing, especially on a com- 
mercial or semicommercial scale, with 
adequate and continuous financial sup- 
port is imperative if the long-term out- 
look for anthracite is to be improved. 
The deveiopment of equipment for mak- 
ing the use of this fuel more convenient, 
to furnish basic and practical informa- 
tion concerning its combustion char- 
acteristics for both industrial and do- 
mestic consumption, the revival of its 
use in gas producers, blast furnaces, and 
foundry cupolas, and the study of chem- 
ical outlets are but a few of the tech- 
nological problems on which investigation 
should be started without further delay. 

Anthracite is characterized by unique 
mining problems which arise from the 
great extent of the mine workings, from 
the folding and faulting of the coal 
measures, from the pitch of the beds and 
their occurrence one over another, and 
from subsidence and large inflow of 
water. The anthracite area is aiso con- 
fronted with problems of anthra-sili- 
cosis, pollution and silt in streams, and 
safety in mining, particularly with re- 
spect to water pressure on barriers. 
These problems should have the atten- 
tion of an independent and impartial 
organization. 

An analysis, based on comprehensive 
statistical studies of the pricing policies 
used in marketing anthracite and of the 
economic and technical advantages and 
disadvantages of this fuel, would in- 
dicate how markets might be regained 
or new ones established. It would help 
the industry enter markets that offer 
permanent possibilities and avoid ex- 
penditures in those which can be only 
temporary. 

Neither the people of the area, the an- 
thracite producers, nor the State is in the 
best position to investigate the techno- 
logic, health, safety, and economic prob- 
lems. This is especially true because 
marketing is largely interstate in char- 
acter. The creation of an anthracite 
mines research station under the Bu- 
reau of Mines, to be located in the an- 
thracite area, would help directly in 
these problems as well as a center 
for the mine-water survey, for the engi- 
neering organization concerned with the 
industrial development of the area, and 
fol oordination of the activities of 
State and local agencies with those of 
the Federal Government. 
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I quote herewith from pages 10 to 12 of 
the Commission’s report: 

In the past few years there has been a defi- 
nite renewal of interest in the use of anthra- 
cite as a substitute for coke in water-gas 
producers, foundry cupolas, and blast fur- 
naces. Many other uses, especially for chemi- 
cal purposes, have been suggested, but the 
consumption of anthracite would probably 
be small and most of the processes have not 
been developed far enough to offer imme- 
diate commercial possibilities. 

The water-gas process for manufacturing 
“carbureted water gas” for general city use 
and “blue gas’ for industrial and synthetic 
chemical uses was originally developed with 
anthracite. Later coke and bituminous coal 
captured most, but not all, of this market. 
A number of gas plants, particularly in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, have continued to use an- 
thracite. At the present time it is known 
that properly selected anthracite will give 
results as good as coke in water-gas plants 
employing certain operating methods. In 
plants operating at high rates, where the 
fuel may be subjected to severe thermal 
shock, anthracite is not so satisfactory, but 
it seems reasonable to believe that with fur- 
ther investigation even these difficulties may 
be overcome. 

The extent to which anthracite can com- 
pete with coke in water-gas manufacture de- 
pends on the relative price of the two fuels. 
For anthracite the market will be limited by 
transportation charges. On the other hand, 
an increase in price or a shortage of coke will 
greatly increase the potential market. It is 
estimated that water-gas manufacture might, 
with the proper stimulus and development, 
offer an outlet for approximately 1,000,000 
tons annually. 

By suitable operation of the generator, and 
subsequent treatment of the water gas, it is 
possible to produce hydrogen to be used in 
ammonia synthesis. The location of syn- 
thetic-ammonia’ plants in the region would 
be desirable since they would utilize directly 
some of the unemployed labor, would con- 
sume anthracite as fuel for water-gas gener- 
ation, and would eliminate the necessity for 
building expensive coke-oven plants with 
their heavy demand for steel and other vital 
materials. Within or near the anthracite 
region is the only location at which synthetic- 
ammonia plants could be operated eco- 
nomically without coke ovens when solid fuels 
are to be used. 

Anthracite was once the premium fuel for 
foundry cupolas, but its use of this purpose 
has nearly disappeared. One company has 
used anthracite exclusively in its iron cupola, 
with very good results, for the past 3 years. 
Some further test work is desirable to estab- 
lish the most favorable operating conditions, 
particularly in large cupolas, but this fuel 
could compete in the open market with coke 
if the foundry trade in general realized the 
value of anthracite and understood how to 
use it properly. 

It is estimated that the market for an- 
thracite for foundry use is somewhat less 
than a million tons annually. The competi- 
tive situation will be similar to that en- 
countered in substitution of anthracite 
for coke in the manufacture of gas. 

Pennsylvania anthracite was at one time 
the chief blast-furnace fuel used in America 
A total of 275 anthracite blast furnace: 
built in this country, ranging from 
chusetts in the East to Wisc 
West. Yet this important industrial use 
practically disappeared. The present gen 
ati t-iurnace operators is scarcely 
acquainted with a1 and the lines 
and dimensions of fur1 have changed so 
greatly that today no one kn the be 
way of using it ir frder to obtain the full 
potential value for 1 smelting 
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low in sulfur and gives a higher heating 
value in the blast-furnace gas. Its use will 
help to conserve the highest grade bitumi- 
nous coking coals, as well as to relieve peak 
demands for coke which the byproduct ovens 
cannot meet. For certain blast furnaces its 
use would also materially reduce railroad 
transportation of coking coals or of the fin- 
ished coke. 

Testing should be started immediately to 
determine the amount of anthracite that can 
be mixed with coke without lowering the 
production rate. The influence of this fuel 
on the quality of the iron can be determined 
at the same time. Available information in- 
dicates that its effect is not adverse and may 
be desirable. These studies can be made 
best in a blast furnace of commercial size. 

It is not possible, at the present time, to 
estimate the market for anthracite through 
use in blast furnaces, but it is clear that 
it could grow to considerable size. 

Anthracite has been suggested as the raw 
material for a number of chemical processes 
or products. These include hydrogenation, 
synthetic textiles, plastics, calcium carbide, 
carbon black, filtering materials, and acti- 
vated charcoal. Waste from the mining op- 
erations can be used in the preparation of 
heat-insulated material. While the actual 
tonnage of anthracite used in most of the 
chemical processes is relatively small, it fre- 
quently is a special material commanding 
@ premium price and therefore of some im- 
portance. A number of these suggested uses 
for anthracite have not been developed far 
enough for utilization. 

At the present time the new or revived 
technologic uses of anthracite do not promise 
sufficient demand to restore any appreciabie 
percentage of the markets lost after 1925. 
On the other hand, if a portion of the new 
industries which can profitably use anthra- 
cite are located in the area, employment 
levels will rise. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


As a medical doctor I have always had 
a full appreciation of the value of scien- 
tific and industrial research. In my 
opinion, in no field of industrial research 
has greater progress been made in re- 
cent years than that of chemistry. The 
science of synthetics through which new 
substances are brought into being from 
cual, milk, cotton, wood, from water and 
the elements of the air, seems to broaden 
with each forward step. We might cite 
that plastics, a growing family of chem- 
istry-created materials, are finding hun- 
dreds of new uses in industry and the 
home, promoting job opportuniti.3 all 
along the line from the raw material to 
the sale of the finished product. Syn- 
thetic fibers make possible textile fila- 
ments and fabric: with entirely new 
characteristics, more durable and with 
wider utility than any kind in general 
use. Here are new industries in the 
making, with what benefits in the way of 
expanded employment and consumer 
gains can only be surmised. 


NYLON PRODUCED FROM COAL 


This bill, S. 357, providing for the es- 
tablishment of an anthracite research 
station, recognizes the possible services 
that chemistry and technology may be 
able to render in working out new indus- 
trial uses for anthracite coal and its 
products. Some related attention has 
already been given to this type of chem- 
ical engineering research. Robert D. 
Potter, scientific research chemistry ex- 
pert, in an article entitled “Coal Pro- 





duces Better Stockings Than Silk,” re- 
fers to the chemical laboratory progress 
being made in evolving new fibers and 
fabrics from milk, coal, and other strange 
substances. 

In this article Mr. Potter states: 


Chemistry, long known as the wonder- 
work of science, has had no more outstand- 
ing achievement in many years than the 
discovery of the way to make new synthetic 
fibers from coal, air, and water. 

Out of these abundant ingredients has 
come a fiber that is potentially a river of 
glistening silk; a fiber that promises to carry 
its commercial fight into the last remaining 
large markets of natural silk, the hosiery 
field. 

Known as Nylon, this new synthetic ma- 
terial has already been woven into experi- 
mental stockings that approach the long- 
time dream of inventors everywhere—the 
dream of making a sheer two-thread hose 
that would have the wearing qualities of 
three-thread service-weight hose. 

And if America can produce a synthetic 
fiber that will look better, wear better, and 
cost no more than silk, the repercussions in 
international trade will truly be important— 
for the greatest single export of Japan to 
the United States has been silk. 

In working out processes for producing 
Nylon these chemists of the du Pont Co. 
founded what will some day be a great in- 
dustry—an industry which already is having 
an $8,000,000 plant built to employ 1,000 
people. 

These chemists worked out ways of mak- 
ing fabrics out of chemical compounds 
known as polyamides. Polyamides are chemi- 
cals that can be prepared from black, sticky 
coal tar, obtained from the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. It has been from coal tar 
that chemists have already fashioned odors 
never known to nature, colors never before 
seen, and countless important medicines of 
which aspirin is only one example among 
hundreds. 


GRICULTURAL PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


The practical value of scientific re- 
search has been very definitely indicated 
by the establishment by the Department 
of Agriculture of the four new regional 
laboratories for scientific research on the 
utilization of farm producis at Wynd- 
moor, Montgomery County, Pa., Peoria, 
Ill., New Orleans, La., and Albany, Calif. 

These four regional research labora- 
tories were authorized by the Congress 
in section 202 (a) of the Agriculture Act 
of 1938, which reads as follows: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 


to establish, equip, and maintain four re- 
gional research laboratories, one in each 
major farm-producing area, and at such 


places to conduct researches into and to de- 
velop ‘new scientific, chemical, and technical 
uses and new and extended markets and out- 
lets for farm commodities and products and 
byproducts thereof. Such research and de- 


velopments should be devoted primarily to 
those farm commodities in which there are 
regular and seasonal surpluses and their 


products and byproduct 


In referring to this recent development 
of regional research laboratories in the 
Department of Agriculture, Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. WALLACE, in presenting 
the medal of the American Institute of 
Chemists to Dr. Henry G. Knight, former 


Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, for out- 
standing service to chemists and the 


profession of chemistry, at the Wardman 
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Park Hotel in Washington, D. C., on May 
17, 1941, stated as follows: 


During the past 14 years Dr. Knight and 
the Department of Agriculture have made 
chemistry serve the farmer in a most re 
markable way, and, in my opinion, the most 
fruitful part of his work is yet to come. I 
could talk about sweetpotato starch, soybean 


varnish, and a great variety of other things, 
but I am convinced that, in the long run, 
the most significant contribution of the 
scientists under his direction wil be in the 
great regional laboratories at Peoria, Ill., New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, and Albany Calif. 


The systematic work of the 800 scientists in 
these four laboratories which are just now 
getting started will eventually have a most 
profound effect not only on our agriculture 
but on the entire Nation. In case of need, 
they may help materially in our national de- 
fense, especially in the field of working out 
substitutes for products which can no longer 
be imported fror. abroad. Incidentally, I am 
hoping that the scientists trained in these 
regional laboratories can be of help from time 
to time to our friends in Latin America. But 
the main work of these regional laboratories 
will be finding ways to increase 
of the American farmer and the welfare 
American consumer. I do not expect 
very notable results within 5 years, but w 
in 10 years I would anticipate that 
regional laboratories will have turned out 
enough good work to make out of them 
meccas to which will come scientists from all 
over the world 
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Vice President WALLACE stated further: 

I know that both Dr. Knight and 
stitute are profoundly interested in o 
the remarkable principles which are implicit 
in chemistry put to work to help, to the 
greatest extent possible, in the defense of our 
beloved country during the months and years 
immediately ahead. We all share in the faith 
that our chemists, unfettered by any ideology 
or compulsion, will outstrip, both in the theo- 
retical and practical side, the best that Nazi- 


the in- 


seeing 


terrorized Germany can bring to pass. Gang- 
sters cannot command the best that is in 


science. Only under democratic freedom can 
science make real progress. 
ANTHRACITE COAL RESEARCH 

This new undertaking in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must therefore be 
regarded as one of the most constructive 
steps taken by the Department to bring 
the scientist into the field as a direct aid 
and help to the farmers of the United 


c+ 


woLates. 

In my opinion, it is therefore equally 
true that scientific and technical research 
can be used in a similar manner in af- 
forcing relief to the depressed anthra- 
cite-coal mines in Pennsylvania. Science 
can render a most important and valu 


able service in the development of new 
uses for utilization of our valuable an- 
thracite deposits. 

At this time, when national war emer- 
gency matters are directing attention to 
the importance of conservation of nat- 
ural resources, it is of particulaz 
to direct attention to the national 
portance and significance of scientific 
search looking to the development of new 
uses for anthracite coal and its products. 
In preparing a research program of this 
character recognition should be made 
the marked advances in the methods of 
transportation and communicatior 
the increased demands for satisfactory 
motor fuels. As a very marked ex 
the development of the automobile 
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present outstanding position in both do- 
mestic and industrial fields has resulted 
in a tremendous demand for gasoline. 
Our supply of gasoline in normal times 
has always been plentiful but will not al- 
Ways continue to be from the present 
sources of production. The fact that 
gasoline is now produced from petroleum, 
a mineral reserve which may some day be 
exhausted, should increase the further 
study of various sources of substitute 
fuels such as coal. 


EXTENT OF ANTHRACITE RESOURCES 


The only anthracite coal of any com- 
mercial importance in the United States 
lies in four major fields in eastern Penn- 
syivania, with an area of only 3,300 
square miles, less than 500 square miles 
of which are underlaid by workable coal 
beds. According to available reports, 
the present reserves of anthracite coal 
are estimated at 16,500,000,000 tons—16.5 
billions tons—which is about three-quar- 
ters—75 percent—of the original reserve. 

The most h2lpful and practical way to 
study and investigate problems peculiar 
to anthracite-coal mining and utiliza- 
tion is to provide the necessary chemical 
and technical research facilities in the 
region where actual mining industry is 
carried on, as provided in this bill S. 357. 

The bill provides for the establish- 
ment by the Secretary of the Interior, 
acting through the United States Bureau 
of Mines, of this research station in the 
anthracite-coal region of Pennsylvania, 
to carry out a broad and comprehensive 
research program. The bill provides 
funds for the operation and maintenance 
of this station. The passage of the bill 
by the House would mean much to the 
entire population in the anthracite-coal 
region of Pennsylvania and would place 
the Federal Government, through scien- 
tific research facilities, wholeheartedly 
back of the anthracite-coal miners and 
operators in their fight for future 
existence, 
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advocate of national preparedness. I have 
reason for taking personal pride in this pol- 
icy, since I had the honor at the Minneapolis 
convention of making the report urging ade- 
quate national defense, which that conven- 
tion adopted. Today we have turned from 
preparing for future wars to an all-out drive 
to win the war which is upon us—and once 
more the Legion is doing its bit. I bring you 
the greetings and well-wishes of the Presi- 
dent, cur Commander in Chief, who directed 
me to express to you his deep appreciation 
of the all-out support of the Legion in these 
days of dark struggle. 

The Navy is particularly appreciative of 
the great aid the Legion has given to the 
Navy. Your help has been invaluable in re- 
cruiting the young men who man our ships, 
fly our planes, handle our guns, and carry the 
fight to the enemy. 

To you, Mr. Commander, the Navy expresses 
its thanks for the many fine efforts which 
you have extended in the interests of the 
naval service throughout your year as na- 
tional commander. You acted promptly and 
effectively on the night of December 7 in 
your Nation-wide broadcast. 

Officially, I come to you today as the spokes- 
man of these young men—of the fighting 
marines in Tulagi and Guadalcanal; the gal- 
lant pilots who fiy from the decks of our 
carriers in the far reaches of the Pacific; of 
the little-known heroes of our fleet subma- 
rines, who find their targets in the waters 
that wash the shores of Japan itself. I speak 
for the hard-bitten men of our destroyers 
who escort transports, tankers, and cargo 
ships to the far corners of the earth, who 
screen our battleships, our cruisers, our car- 
riers from torpedo attack, whether it come 
from the air, or from beneath the sea. I 
speak to you on behalf of the men who make 
up the crews of our carriers, of our cruisers, 
of our battleships, who must carry the fight 
to the enemy wherever he is, and win through 
to victory in deadly combat 

I come to you as the spokesman of all 
these fighting men—the men who today face 
the enemy in the uniforms of the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, and the United States Marines. 
But I speak to you on behalf of others also— 
of those who have already met the enemy 
and have suffered on behalf of their coun- 
try. Ispeak to you on behalf of those wound- 
ed whom I have seen in the hospitals of 
Hawaii—of the men whose names are on the 
casualty list, or who struggle for survival in 
the prison camps of the enemy. These will 
come back. But there are those who will not. 
The pilots whose torpedo planes never re- 
turned to their carrier. The marines who 
fell beneath the sniper’s bullet as they dashed 
up some tropic beach. The stout sailormen 
who sleep quietly in the Atlant lost in the 
defense of some precious convoy 

I speak to you for all of these—for the 
fighting men and for their comrades—the 
dead. And 
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wounded, the missing, and the 
from all of them, I bring a me é 
fold message to you, their comrades of an 
older war. Work as you have never worked 
before to make our country strong in unity— 
that unity which alone n bring us vic- 
tory. See to it that when the victory has 
been won, we use it lild a world in 
which the next ill gain 
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in war, and reemphasized by your service to 
the country ever since. And knowing all 
these things you will not be indifferent to the 
perils your sons face in your place today. 

This is an all-out war. It is a war of all 
America against an enemy that would destroy 
everything that America stands for. Until 
the tocsin of victory sounds we must be 
one people with but a single aim—the utter 
devastating defeat of everything the Axis 
represents. There can be no division within 
our own ranks on questions which relate to 
winning the war. Partisanship must never 
be permitted to intervene in the decision on 
questions that relate to the success of our 
men under arms. Selfish personal ambition 
must be forsworn for the duration. 

We have but one leader, the Commander 
in Chief of our Army and our Navy, the 
President of the United States. His arms 
must be upheld, his actions must be sup- 
ported. 

Some of us may have differed with him in 
days before the war on domestic questions. 

This is no time to pursue those differences. 

New Dealer or conservative, Republican or 
Democrat, worker or employer, city man or 
farmer, rich or poor—today we have but one 
cause, one faith, one goal—victory. 

We must not perpetuate old grudges or 
revive old quarrels. The young men who are 
dying for us today represent every political 
creed, every economic group, every church, 
every region. Today they have laid aside 
these differences to wear, as comrades, the 
uniform of their country. When they die 
they die not as radicals or conservatives, not 
as Jew or Gentile, not as northerner, south- 
erner, easterner, or wesSterner. They die as 
Americans—brave men making a supreme 
sacrifice for something which all of us believe 
in—for the freedom and integrity of the 
common man. 

With this example before us, can we here 
at home do less? The political sniper today 
is as dangerous to our victory as the Japa- 
nese sniper who hides in a palm tree and 
picks off our marines as they come up the 
beach. The man who stirs up dissension be- 
tween racial and religious groups is as 
dangerous to our victory as the Stuka which 
dives on one of our destroyers. The man 
who sees dark conspiracies in every act of 
the Government, who whispers or shouts 
that Washington is either overrun with busi- 
ness men working for their own interests or 
is a hotbed of radicalism plotting to over- 
throw our institutions is as dangerous to our 
victory as a Nazi panzer division. 

Only by unity as strong as that which binds 
two sailors who serve a gun side by side in 
the same turret can we hope for victory. 
Only by the unity which makes a man go 
into the depths of a blazing ship to pull 
out his buddies can we hope for victory. 
Only by the unity which today binds together 
every man of our fighting forces ashore, 
afloat, and in the air can we hope for victory. 

Our fighting men are counting on us to 
give them this unity. When y are risk- 
ing their lives, can we do other than to lay 
aside our personal ambitions, our personal 
prejudices, in order to give them this unity? 

I know what your answer will be. I know 
that if there is one organization in America 
which we can count on to work for as 
united Nation, it is the rican Legion. 
But our pr will not be over when a 
united Nation h won her victory. Then 
will come th ‘eal test—the test of using 
that victory Juild a more stable and more 
peaceful world. It is a test which will mean 
avoiding mistakes of the past war—the mis- 
takes both of the peace and of the years 
which followed it We know that in the 
decades of the long armistice an attempt was 
made to destroy the meaning of our struggle, 
to mock the sacrifices of the Unknown Sol- 
dier and you i ( ides. We were told 
we fought for t And because the last 
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war was painted for us by some pacifist or 
isolationist people as a meaningless, incon- 
clusive struggle, we were asked to scrap those 
weapons which won for us control of the 
seas and which gave us the strength to trans- 
late into action our will for a peaceful world. 

These errors were not due to your indif- 


ference and your neglect. Your voice and 
your vote individually, and-as an organiza- 
tion, have always been employed for reason- 
able military preparedness. 

In all of your years of support of an ade- 
quate military preparedness, you have ever 
been against war itself, clearly recognizing 
that an adequate preparedness for war is the 
best possible guaranty against war. In this 
respect the American Legion, among the 
great national organizations in America dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, has been 
almost unique. In your first declaration of 
policy you gave support to this principle. 

Now, in the dark days of another war, 
which found our country, despite feverish 
preparations, still handicapped by long years 
of neglect in the 1920's, you may find abun- 
dant justification for your wise and states- 
manlike support of this fundamental policy 
of national security. 

But it will not be enough merely to main- 
tain our armaments after the war. We must 
see to it that we write a peace in which the 
things for which Hitler and Hitler’s Ger- 
many and the things for which the military 
caste in Japan stands are utterly vanquished. 
There can be no compromise. What they 
stand for is utterly evil, and it must be de- 
stroyed. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
war must go on until every German and every 
Japanese is killed or captured. But it does 
mean that the struggle must go on until 
every person responsible for the introduc- 
tion and perpetuation of these principles is 
destroyed and the system they established and 
represent has been smashed beyond repair. 

The Atlantic Charter of Roosevelt and 
Churchill can have no meaning, or signifi- 
cance, unless this is true. This is as forth- 
right and clean a fight of the powers of light 
against the powers of darkness as the world 
ever saw. No men, anywhere, at any time, 
ever fought a more righteous war than this. 

So this is the second message I bring you 
from the young men of our fighting Navy— 
see to it that when victory comes, it is a 
real victory—a victory which destroys fascism 
at its very roots; the military castes and the 
political gangsters of Germany and Japan. 
And after we have done this, see to it that 
our Nation never again is left without weap- 
ons in a world where he who would be free 
must be strong. 

But we haven't won that peace yet. In 
order to win this war, men must bring to the 
achievement of that victory everything they 
have, and everything they are. Defeat is 
unthinkable. If we must pour into this 
struggle all of the fruits of a century and a 
half of enterprise, of industry, of accumu- 
lations which have made our country the 
home of prosperous, happy, contented mil- 
lions, then all this must go ungrudgingly 
and without hesitation. That is the spirit 
which this crisis demands—and that is the 
spirit, I am convinced, which animates the 
peoples of the Allied Nations in this war. 

Certainly we are going to need every effort 
we can make. A summary of the military 
aspects of the war drives that point home 
with hammer blows. Let us go back over the 
record, 

The war began in September 1939, with an 
invasion by Germany of Poland. Prior to the 
outbreak of actual hostilities, Germany had 
made extensive preparations on the political 
front. She had consummated an alliance 
with Italy. She had seized by force the terri- 
tories of Austria and Czechoslovakia. And 
she had dominated the policies of Hungary 
and was busily intriguing in both Rumania 





and Bulgaria. Actual war in Poland lasted 
but a few weeks and ended with the utter 
defeat of the Polish Army and the German 
military domination of Poland. Through the 
employment of both treachery and force, Den- 
mark and Norway fell before the onrush of 
German armies, and became occupied terri- 
tory. This was followed, as you remember, by 
that unprecedented campaign into Belgium, 
Holland, and France, terminating in the com- 
plete defeat and the occupation of all three 
countries. 

In June of last year, the final campaign in- 
tended to put all of Europe under the heel 
of Hitler, began with an assault upon Russia. 
That campaign continues to this hour with 
much of Russia in Europe behind the German 
lines. Today Germany battles at the last 
mountain bulwarks that defend the Caucasus 
with its vital store of oil and minerals. In 
all continental Europe, there remain but six 
neutrals, counting Vichy France. All of them 
are so surrounded and circumscribed by Axis 
military force as to be virtual prisoners of a 
European system utterly dominated by the 
totalitarian power. 

In the meantime, in the Far East, Japan, 
by a series of swift campaigns on land and 
sea, has possessed herself of much of the ter- 
ritory, and dominates most of the lands 
which look out upon the Pacific, to the very 
shores of Australia and New Zealand. By 
these victories, Japan has cut the Allied na- 
tions off from the supply of many vital war 
necessities, and has left the Western Hemi- 
sphere and Africa the primary sources of 
these strategic materials essential to the 
successful conduct of the war. Only the 
shortage of Japanese shipping keeps her from 
fully enjoying their vital resources herself. 

This is the picture we look out upon on 
this September 19, 1942. This‘is the issue 
we face. We are in the midst, not only of a 
war unprecedented in scope and size, but 
likewise a war where defeat is possible. And 
one in which defeat is sure to come unless we, 
as a people, and those associated with us in 
this war, comprehend in full measure the 
threat, and summon the tremendous forces 
needed for ultimate victory 

A part of the price of that victory must be 
paid by every man, woman, and child of our 
Nation, just as it is now being paid by sub- 
stantially every man, woman, and child of the 
nations allied with us. We must recognize to 
the full that this is our war, and can be 
fought for us by no one other than ourselves. 
We must be willing to face the truth, and 
fully recognize the menace of that truth, 
be willing to pour into the struggle whatever 
that struggle demands to defeat our enemy. 

In facing this truth you of the American 
Legion can be of tremendous assistance to 
the Nation. As men who served in the last 
great war, there is in your minds and hearts 
none of that fear of the enemy that all too 
often dominates the thinking of men who 
have not had your experience. You have met 
the German when he was flushed with vic- 
tory; met him when our Allies in that war 
had thrown in their last reserves and had be- 
gun to talk of a negotiated peace. You have 
met him when he had overrun most of North- 
ern France and was plunging toward the 
Channel ports and an assault upon England 
herself. You had no doubt of victory then. 
You knew in your hearts that we could de- 
feat the Germans, and with the aid of our 
Allies—revived and heartened by our appear- 
ance on the battlefield—you did defeat him. 
Just as you knew in your hearts then that 
you could defeat the Boch now, your 
sons and their comrades in these new armies 
and navies know that the same enemy can 
and will be defeated 

This sure confidence in ultimate victory, 
which finds part of its source in every Legion 
post in America, plays a critically important 
part in building up national morale, so im- 
portant a factor in military success. Reduced 
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to its simplest terms, in the language of the 
legionnaire, we licked them once and we can 
lick them again. 

But grave as were the dangers that cone- 
fronted us in 1917, real as were those perils 
of that day to our institutions and our lib- 
erty, the dangers of today far exceed them, 
In that war Italy and Japan were allied with 
us. France halted the enemy at the Marn 
had at her service a great army, and retained 
possession and control of her fleet. Control 
of the high seas then was never really in 
question. The Mediterranean was wide open 
to our traffic and from the far shores of the 
Pacific our ships, bearing vital war materials, 
sailed in complete safety from attack. 

Today we face the same but greatly en- 
larged Germany and, allied with her, a great 
sea power, Japan, Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania fight for the Axis and instead 
of France as an ally, we have France—van- 
quished and prisoner, her people in vassal- 
age, her army in prison camps, and her fleet 
demobilized. Instead of unchallenged 
cess to oceans and seas, providing free and 
safe transport for our men and materials, we 
have a far western Pacific that is the scene 
of naval warfare on a scale the world has 
never seen before. We have an Atlantic that 
is infested by hundreds of enemy subma- 
rines, superior in performance, in arma- 
ment, and in methods of defense and offense, 
to the primitive submarines of World War 
No. 1. We have a narrow Mediterranean al- 
most completely dominated by aircraft based 
upon its islands and along shores, in 
which neither Axis nor Allied ships may 
navigate save only at deadly risk. We have 
an Indian Ocean which is substantially a 
no-man‘s sea. 
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It is true, and most happily true, that we 
have a Russia—allied with us—instead of a 
Russia withdrawn from the combat. But, 
even with this advantage, and it is an in- 


valuable one, we entered the war this time 
with substantially all of western and central 
Europe, save only England, conquered by the 
enemy or held in thrall in a neutrality that 
gives our enemies every advantage. 

In the lands across the Pacific, whe 
of the most vital materials for wa 
are found, our enemies have, unti 
swept all before them even t 
of Australia and India 

And it is not alone on the 
material side that the dangers of 
situation far surpass the danger 
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its commercial activity and 
wealth by means of dynastic wal 
war in which the world had 
hundreds of years. We fought 
the peril of sheer might defeating the 
of right, of just government, dominated by 
righteousness and the practice of justice 








being overwhelmed by armed force. Even 
more than in 1917 and 1918, this war threat- 
ens the very principles upon which all free- 
dom and liberty are based. And because the 
principles for which the Axis Powers contend 
means the extinguishment of those principl 


hold dearer than 


which freemen everywhere 
life iteslf, we must fight this war through to 
victory, whatever the cost 

But, dark as it is, the picture is not all 
black. The Russians, in their gallant, stead- 


fast, and resolute defense of their homeland, 
have made the Germans pay a fearful pric 
The flower of the German Army that marched 
into the Ukraine in June last year will 1 
return from Russia. They sleep on at 
sand battlefields. The territory which Hitler 
has taken from Russia has cost him millioz 


of casualties, has destroyed th is of 
tanKs and armored vehicl of war, h 
greatly overstrained his transportation sys- 
tem, and has robbed his industries at home 
of countless able-bodied arti 
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In the attrition of his air forces 
along the Russian front in Egypt and on the 
British front has been such that, coupled 
with allied production of aircraft, the Axis 
is now losing superiority in the air. The 
rate of allied production of aircraft not only 
exceeds the Axis production but this excess 
of production steadily grows from month to 
month. 

In European waters, the German Navy is a 
fugitive force, which has not dared to risk 
battle in the open sea, and the Italian Navy 
is more or less a fugitive force in the Mediter- 
ranean. In the field of submarine warfare, 
a combined, well articulated, force of sur- 
face and air craft have, at least for the pres- 
driven the German sub from English 

and from the waters aiong our At- 
coast within the reach of land-based 


ent, 
waters 
lantic 
aircraft 

In the far reaches of the Pacific, our vic- 
tories in the Coral Sea and at Midway Island, 
plus the swift growth of our sea power, have 
restored the unbalance in that area that 
obtained in the months immediately follow- 
ing the attack on Pearl Harbor, The natural 
result of this change in the Pacific situation 
was our recent successful offensive in the 
Solomon Islands. Three times a heretofore 
undefeated Japanese Navy has tasted the bit- 
ter fruits of defeat at sea. His ships range 
the waters of the far western Pacific no longer 
with impunity 

The superiority of the United Nations in 
the production of combatant craft of every 
kind, and the high courage and skill of our 
soldiers, marines, and sailors offers good hope 
that the balance in the Pacific will steadily 
swing further and further to our side of the 
contest 

Modern war is fought with incredibly com- 
plicated weapons which cannot be produced 
overnight. Our enemies had long planned 
this war, and had devoted themselves for 
years to preparation for it. In modern war, 
an inestimable advantage and very 
accounts for the surprisingly swift, 
victories of the Axis Powers. But at 
ast, the productive capacity of the Allied 
iw into its stride. We are 
yuilding our enemies in planes, in ships— 
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terials to our war industries. The problem 
of coordinating our efforts with those of our 
Allies. The problem of supporting Russia. 
The problem of Keeping a flow of munitions 
to isolated China and their gallant armies 
are still relentlessly fighting the common 
foe. All of these are complex and difficult. 
All of them must be solved before we can 
win. But I believe that I can say without 
false optimism that if we become a truly 
united nation—united in spirit, trought, and 
in deed—the victory eventually will be ours. 

You of the Legion can do much to make 
that victory a certainty. You can do much 
to insure that we and the other free peoples 
of the world use that victory to prevent a 
repetition of this catastrophe. Yours, Le- 
gionnaires, is a heavy responsibility. You 
have manfully borne responsibility before. 
I know that in this tragic hour you will bear 
it once again, and play a giant's part in the 
drive for victory. 


The Struggle of the Balkan Peoples for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 24 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Dr. Constantin 
Fotitch, the Minister of Yugoslavia, be- 
fore the Institute of World Problems of 
the World Federation of Educational 
Associations. 

The distinguished Minister of Yugo- 
slavia in this address paints a vivid pic- 
ture of the struggles of the peoples of 
the Balkan country for freedom and the 
advancement of their economic and cul- 
tural life. They are a brave, courageous 
people and the story of their epochal 
fight for freedom should be Known to 
everyone. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Twenty-four cf the sixty million inhabi- 
tants of the Balkans are south Slavs. These 
include 17,000,000 Yugoslavs, 6,000,000 Bul- 
garians; the rest are Slav minorities in the 
neighboring countries, especially in Italy. 
For 14 centuries they have been living be- 
tween the Adriatic and Black Seas and be- 
tween the Aegean and the Basin of the 
Danube. The Balkan area covers one-fifth of 
the central and western part of Europe; his- 
torically and economically it is one of the most 
important parts of the Continent. Ethno- 
graphically some of the races, such as the 
Greeks or the Albanians, are among the oldest 
settlers of Europe and they are mixed with 
the young races which came from the north 
in the fifth century of this era 

Since the first days of the history of the 
south Slavs the life of the national groups, 
taken one by one, and of the nation 
whole, depended closely upon the very com- 
plex international structure in that part of 
the world. This was complicated for many 
reasons and the problems of our Nation were 
very similar. The conflicting tendencies of 


the large nati the competition among the 
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continents, the cultures, and religions had 
their scene on the native earth of our Slav 
nation. 

Thus in the early medieval times the young 
tribes pushed the Roman and Byzantine em- 
pire to the south, while the Asiatic tribes 
tried to push the Byzantine empire and the 
new people who settled in her territory to 
the north. Two Christian civilizations— 
Catholic and Orthodox—made efforts to es- 
tablish themselves among the great masses of 
the southeast and Balkan Europe. During the 
last two centuries the huge economic expan- 
sion of the empires crushed the soil of that 
part of Europe where the large rivers and 
valleys formed a natural passage from one 
continent to another. 

On this ground whose settlers were tossed 
about by the ambitions of all powers, my 
people have lived for centuries as a nation of 
southern Slavs of simple, hard-working men 
and women, constantly striving to improve 
their own destiny. For generations these 
people were living in the same houses and 
tilled the same fields amidst the battles of 
the north against those of the south, resist- 
ing the Moslem and the German invasions, 
and passing through various economic and 
cultural crises. They lived through these 
disasters in the same way that peasants sur- 
vive the tempests. At times one saw families 
disappear and mcst of their possessions perish. 
But they continued with the same persistence 
and energy to till the soil and build schools 
and churches for generations to come. 

If one turned to that part of Europe and 
to its historic clashes, one would find that 
there were two great forces behind them. 
One, the ever-present lust for domination 
coming from some part of the world, and, the 
other, the burning desire of the native people 
to be free and to live their independent lives 
The first came from the outside and the 
second was imbedded in our national life. 

For centuries the Yugoslav people opposed 
the foreign forces of domination. One na- 
tional group, the Serbs, built a whole empire 
at the dawn of the new era. The original 
culture and civilization flourished in every 
corner and in every valley of the country, 
the architectural monuments remained as 
evidence of an exceptional vitality of a nu- 
merically small people. The national epic was 
so rich and so many people took part in cre- 
ating it, that one could think that each man 
was either a builder or a bard. But already 
hordes of Asiatic invaders began to destroy 
everything on their way toward the conquest 
of Europe. One by one the southern Slavs, 
in principalities, resisted and disappeared in 
this deluge of an invasion which halted all 
material and cultural progress and destroyed 
the economic and social life of the invaded 
peoples. 

For three or four hundred years everything 
was dark in the Balkans. The Balkan coun- 
tries, which gave to humanity two or three 
civilizations, became impoverished and de- 
graded provinces of an Asiatic empire. The 
languages in which the human races created 
the most beautiful epics, both classic and the 
more recent ones, those of the Greeks and of 
the Serbs, were now the provincial languages 
of the masses above which the masters spoke 
in gutteral tones of another linguistic 
branch, The material civilization of the pre- 
vious epochs was gone. 

All social construction of different classes 
and feudal organizations, disappeared. Just 
as in the early days when the tribes came 
10 centuries before, socially the people were 
equalized again. However, they were no longer 
free people as they had been when they came 
from the north, but they were completely 
enslaved by the new masters. In the entire 
tragedy of their life, those people found only 
one advantage. This was the equalization in 
all individual or national groups in their 
social, economic, and cultural structure. The 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in one part and 











the Rumanians, Bulgarians, and Greeks in 
the other, found themselves absolutely equal 
in their sufferings. They developed their 
minds and souls conscious of the fact that 
their needs and ambitions were the same. 

Until their domination by the Turks, those 
peoples, as did other groups in medieval Eu- 
rope, tried to build empires, warred among 
themselves, made efforts to subjugate each 
other, and were ready to serve any stronger 
force which might have helped them to have 
even a fictitious empire or kingdom. But the 
Moslem invasion had the effect of a great 
revolution. Everybody realized that much 
more important than domination over other 
people was freedom of national life, the right 
to cultivate one’s own land, to think and to 
speak freely, to profess one’s religion, and 
to lead an individual life. That was under- 
stood in every valley and every mountain 
from the Greek Islands to the deep woods of 
Bukovina. 

By serving another nation they could not 
reconquer the kind of life they had before, 
so they took up this new ideology of liberty 
and equality. The basis of this philosophy 
was the idea that everyone in a nation should 
have the same right as a man and as a mem- 
ber of a family, and it should be the duty of 
all to cultivate the soil and to let others do 
the same. 

The most typical form of life for these 
people was the famous “zadruga,” in which 
large groups, and sometimes whole villages, 
organized themselves on the family prin- 
ple. They worked the land as a common 
property, and helped similar groups or zadru- 
gas in their daily work of making the earth 
fertile. 

This at once became one of the most per- 
fect democratic systems which became prev- 
alent in the most depressed countries, during 
the darkest periods of Europe. While the 
Turkish Empire took its tithe of everything 
produced in addition to the oldest sons in 
every family for service as janizaries, the 
peoples of the Balkans created a system of 
life which made them the simplest and the 
most genuine democracy in Europe. 

When the national revolutions started in 
these countries, the men respected each 
other in their individual lives. They were 
conscientious in their duties and all national 
groups had the same economic needs and 
human ideals. That was a new democracy 
which started to fight for their freedom, a 


revolution of human masses as well as of 
national groups. 
Those common conceptions and ideals 


which were found in every native of these 
countries, made possible for the men without 
arms and without help to fight the whole 
Empire, thus creating a miracle in defeating 
the Empire’s great armies by bare-handed 
fighters, and by forcing powerful war lords 
to ask compromise with the leaders of the 
chetniks of that time. During the entire 
18th century and in the early 19th, the 
Balkans were the sore spots of the Empire. 
The enslaved nations fought behind every 
bush for the system of life which was only 
possible for the men whose ideas were so 
strong that nothing could stop them any 
longer in their needs to express them freely. 

At a time when the people of the United 
States fought for the freedom of their na- 
tional rights, when in France the people 
revolted against tyranny, the Balkan peoples 
began fighting for those same ideals and the 
same philosophy of life. A small group of 
peasants from Sumadija, less than 100 miles 
south of Belgrade, gathered in the deep woods 
around a man, Black George, and began the 
struggle which gave freedom to many Serbs, 
and made possible the continuance of the 
fight for liberation of the others. These 
struggles were very similar to those of the 
present-day chetniks who fight under Draza 
Mihajlovic. One can see that the kind of 
war which 150 years ago gave freedom to 


the people repeated itself one year ago when 
Mihajlovic’s men threw the first spark in the 
Balkans’ fight for liberation. 

What I want to stress is that the tenden- 
cies, the needs and the objectives of the peo- 
ples of the Balkans were the same in the past 
as they are today; that the people through 


different historic circumstances, at times 
painful and tragic, matured and reached a 
philosophy which made them capable of 
following the only possible system of democ- 
racy for their own benefit and for the benefit 
of their neighbors. That was so real and 
strong that politically when the first free 
state of the South Slavs was formed in the 
region of Serbia the peasant fighters sent the 
two delegations, one to France and the other 
to Russia. They asked for understanding 
and help from a democratic and from a 
brotherly nation. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the 
fight for liberation of the other south Slavs 
continued. From time to time the Balkan 
nations tried to unite their struggle for free- 
dom. Thus, when the national uprising and 
Karadjordje’s cetas fought the Turkish 
armies with success, in the Turkish Prov- 
inces of Greece there already fermented a 
movement which 20 years later brought on 
the Greek revolution. But at that time, 
about 1810, the men from Karadjordje went 
to the Greek sympathizers and those from 
Greece came to Karadjordje. The name of 
Rigo de Fera, a Greek patriot, who fought 
with Karadjordje’s chetniks, formed a link 
between the actual Serb revolution and the 
future Greek one. This name remained fa- 
mous among the Serbs. 

Later, the Serb patriots and princes con- 
tinued this work of bringing together the pa- 
triotic movements of all the Balkan peoples. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century Ser- 
bian leaders made a formal alliance with 
Prince Mihail, between the Serbian state and 
the Bulgarian patriots. This alliance was 
made through Ljuben Karavelov, a political 
immigrant from subjugated Bulgaria. Later 
a similar alliance was made with the Serbs 
of Montenegro and the Croats, who were 
represented by Strosmajer, a Catholic bishop. 

These first attempts didn’t succeed, but 
the ideas grew gradually from generation to 
generation. The Balkan nations, inspired by 
the same national idealism, started the final 
war against the Turkish foothold of the 
Balkans in 1912 and liberated all the Chris- 
tian people. In 1914, this fight developed 
into a struggle for the liberation of the 
South Slavs from Austro-Hungarian domi- 
nation. It was not a coincidence that 
throughout the nineteenth century the up- 
risings of Bosnia and Hercegovina which were 
started against Turkish domination were 
continued even when Austro-Hungary occu- 
pied these countries. This period ended 
with the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, 
who came to Sarajevo. The people of Bosnia 
were not fighting Turkish domination only 
because it was Turkish, but because it was a 
foreign domination. Franz Ferdinand was 
assassinated as a symbol of a foreign in- 
vasion with which a free people can never be 
reconciliated. 

In 1918, ail the South Slavs found them- 
selves free within the borders of the King- 
dom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. It was 
the realization of a new concept of life which 
gradually brought the people from their na- 
tional and social slavery to the more perfect 
form of human existence. The Yugoslav 
kingdom was not perfect in all its form be- 
cause s0 many things remained to be done. 
They were not done, as you will see, because 
the people were not left to themselves to 
do their work in peace. But even had every- 
thing been perfect from the very first, it 
could not have been final until the other 
Balkan groups and nations, alike in their 
kind of life and aspirations, were also free 
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and associated in their efforts for interna- 
tional life. 

What I want to say is that it is impos- 
Sible to speak of the Serb, Croat, Slovene, 
or Bulgarian interests without taking into 
consideration the interests of Other South 
Slav groups. Neither is it possible to delimit 
Yugoslav interests without taking into con- 
sideration all the other Balkan problems, nor 
to regard the Balkan problems without their 
international implications. The peoples 
from the Balkans even though different in 
their languages, sometime in their races, and 
in their cultural standards, are similar in 
their needs and in their minds. Their spir- 
itual life and their daily work depends 
equally upon the same economic conditions 
Geographically and economically they are s 
close to each other that they cannot be 
happy without the others being happy at 
the same time. 

For this common standard and happi- 
ness the Balkan peoples had to endure two 
great struggles. The first one, which I 
have just exposed, liberated them from di- 
rect foreign dominations. They have been 
under the Turkish or Austro-Hung in rule 
for centuries. After the World War they 
found themselves free from both. The Bal- 
kans were divided into independent states of 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Gree 
Anyone traveling through these countries 
cannot help noticing the similarity of the 
people, of their kind of life, yet great dif- 
ferences and sharp problems separate them 
more than their geographical borde1 

The reason for this is simple. Foreign 
domination changed the outward aspects bu 
the people had not yet freed themselves from 
the plots and intrigues of the great nati 
which surround them. The problems wl i 
did not exist when all the Balkan people 
were enslaved by the Turks began to arise 
This was due to the conflicting interests 
of the larger nations. Thus, two decades 
after the Treaty of Versailles, the nations, 
such as Bulgaria and Hungary for example, 











could not understand that they had been 
blinded by groups of men who served foreign 
interests rather than their own national 
needs. 

When I speak of my own country I may say 
that for 20 years my people tried to build 
understanding and friendship with thei: 
neighbors. I have already said that every- 
thing was not perfect, that all the politician 
did not show themselves to be worthy of 
their tasks, but the creative tendency com- 


ing from the people themselves was strong ir 
its desire for friendship and equality. 
slavia Was a strong supporter of the Leag 
of Nations and gave the example of san¢ 
ternational cooperation by ng th 
Little Entente and the Balkan Union with 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Turkey, and Greece 
To complete this list of friendly neight 


sponsor Le 


on the eve of the German invasion itself 
she concluded pacts of eternal friendshiy 
with Bulgaria and with Hungary. These tw 
last pacts could not have been eternal bs 
cause Hungary and Bulgaria were alread 
satellites of Axis politics in the Balkar 


here is one way in which those pact 
friendship could have been made sti 
by the entry of Yugoslavia into the orbit 
Germany and Italy. They would all h 
been satellites in the same diabolic n- 
spiracy. But the Yugoslav people ref t 
forfeit their traditions and destin) They 
had fought for their freedom for 100 y 
They could not betray the memory of those 
who fell in those struggles. 

As in 1804, when a group of patriots 
Sumadija under Black Ge 
struggle for freedom, so in 1941 the grand 
of the same men began the fight 
preservation of this freedom. It ' 
sary first to be free of direct domination, and, 
secondly, to be free of a hidden and treacher- 
Ous one. It is not time that the 
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spark of freedom thrown on that land of 
simple, freedom-l 1g men kindled a blaze 
all over the Balkans which, after terrible sac- 
Yifices, ended in victory. I am sure this will 
happen agai! 

Now we are witnessing the second great 
struggle for the freedom of the Balkans. You 
may be sure that Draza Mihajlovic leads an 
army of Serb not only for the 
liberation of Serbia or Yugoslavia, but of all 
men and nations in the Balkans and through- 
out the world. When the other Balkan 
nations understand the importance of fight- 
ing the Axis Powers, even without arms and 
and will join Mihajlovic’s army, the 
second liberation will take place in that part 
of Eurc pe 

It must be a liberati 


guerrillas 


help, 


yn not only from the 
Germans and Italians but from all their 
hidden intrigues, plots, and machinations. 
Once the Axis impulses and intrigues are ex- 
terminated, the Balkan peoples will purge 
themselves of all those groups of corrupt 
politicians who have betrayed the best inter- 
ests of their cour They will start a 
life of collaboration and confidence among 
themselves 

V/e hope that after this war and after the 
trying experience which humanity has been 
hrough, a system of international security 

1 be worked out in which all great and 
countries alike will find their inde- 
pendence and right to life assured. We be- 
lieve that the events and the causes which 
have led the United Nations to aline them- 
selves on the same side in this war will keep 
them together in order to assure to the world 
. lasting peace through a system of collective 
ed Nations of today will 


tries 
itries. 


small 


rity The Unit 

the nucleus of this organization of future 

: which will assure to the peoples the 

freedoms expressed so eloquently by 

nt Roosevelt and Premier Churchill in 

int declaration of the Atlantic Charter 

in their declaration of the 

Within such a 

our countries will be ready to con- 

their unrestricted collaboration for 

way as they have done in 

will be willing to revise the 

principles of sovereignty. 

these principles have per- 

ed in an exaggerated way 

al and economic field, but 

s was the absorbing pre- 

After the failure of 

for which certainly 

untries of Europe do 

tried in vain to as- 

y our own means cr in 

e who had similar interests 

years preceding this war we 

half of our national reve- 

but failed in our efforts. 

and their 

isarmed, we hope 

1 a lasting peace in 

under the leadership of 
mocracies of today 

ts could be made by the 

whereby the small ones 


ubsequently 


January of this year 


the s 


yeressors 


me tools or toys of the 


thers, nothing could 
he Balkans. The peo- 
> hard-working, intelli- 
itive. Backed b 
would have no 

f each other. They 
ther. Their eco- 
ties are almost 
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ulture of the earth, 
king it possible to 
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the larger European associations but never 
again must they feel that they are but pawns 
in the hands of foreign interests. No peo- 
ple in the world are more anxious to guard 
their independence than the people of the 
Balkans. They are always ready to sacrifice 
themselves until the last man to preserve 
their right to decide their own destiny. The 
basis for such an association has already 
been created by the union between Yugo- 
Slavia and Greece which, as always, have 
been the closest friends and allies in all the 
dificult moments of history. This treaty is 
the result of the friendship between these 
two peoples which alone shows that some na- 
tions of the Balkans, such as the Yugoslavs 
and the Greeks never found reason to fight 
each other. The treaty between Yugoslavia 
and Greece is not based on a prewar pattern 
of political alliances nor is it directed against 
an other country. On the contrary, we hope 
that other Balkan countries even those who 
have been fighting on the opposite side in 
this war will join in it once they have thor- 
oughly cleaned their political life from those 
elements and factors which in less than 25 
years have twice led them into the camp of 
dictatorial aggressors. It paves the way even 
for further extensions and for closer regional 
collaboration within this system of collective 
security about which I spoke before. It in- 
dictates alsg the preoccupation and desire of 
our countries which have done their full 
share in this war to assure the collaboration 
of the nations in a better world of tomorrow, 


Bureaucratic Frankensteins in Puerto 
Rico—Extravagant Expenditures and 
Fascistic System Under Governor 
Tugwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the unanimous consent of the 
House, I am presenting an article by 
Oliver Headland, published in the Puerto 
Rico World Journal, of September 11, 
1942. This interesting article presents 
the Government set-up established in 
Puerto Rico, in violation of the Organic 
Act, by Governor Tugwell. That poor 
tropical island is over-burdened with 
lavish and extravagant expenditures 
under experimental set-ups of Governor 
Tugwell, who has organized in Puerto 
Rico a fascistic state designed to regi- 
ment the total life of Puerto Rico 
through Government-controlled agencies 
and bureaus. The overwhelming major- 
ity of Puerto Ricans has been demanding 
strongly during a year the removal of 
Governor Tugwell, under whom in Puerto 
Rico democracy is a meaningless and 
empty word. 

The article follows: 

L BUREAUCRACY £EFEN IN SEVEN BOARDS 
AND AUTHORITIES 

(By Oliver Headland) 
Puerto Rico today is faced with two of the 
é dangers that have beset the island 
it became an American dependency 
1898. Confronted, like the rest of the 
phere with the menace of Axis warfare 
thout, the Puerto Rican people must 
also contend with :¢ werful bureauc- 
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racy within the insular government that is 
already threatening the very privileges the 
Nation is struggling to preserve in a life-and- 
death war. 

This unusual situation, which can con- 
ceivably force democracy into a siesta on 
these Caribbean shores, has come about, un- 
realized by most islanders, through the estab- 
lishment of seven formidable boards or au- 
thorities. All are lavishly imbursed with 
funds for operating expenses. Bristling with 
power, these sensational seven have been 
given the mailed fist; they can break the 
backbone of all private enterprise, while they 
themselves remain unrestrained. 

Although partially intended to alleviate 
grave inequalities among Puerto Rico’s popu- 
lace, of which approximately half, or nearly 
1,000,000, are on what amounts to relief 
status, the arbitrary powers of this bureau- 
cratic maze appear to Overshoot their mark, 
and the attorney general of Puerto Rico has 
opined that some of their working rules and 
regulations are unconstitutional. 

Each agency, like a minature kingdom, 
draws up its own operating budget (within 
the original legislative appropriation) sub- 
ject to no approval by either the Governor 
or the legislature. High-salaried directors 
are chosen by the Governor and approved by 
the legislature for terms extending up to 
6 years. 

APPROVED BY BARE MAJORITY 

With the exception of the land and the 
Water Resources Authorities, which are older, 
each of these agencies has been set up in 
recent months by a bare majority of the 
legislature technically in control. 

First, and among the best known, is the 
Water Resources Authority, irresistably 
drawing every important “water, irrigation, 
electric, heat, light, power, or equipment 
works” on th2 island into its expanding 
dominion. This Authority recently took 
over the Mayaguez Light & Power Co. and 
the efficiently managed Puerto Rican Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co. The latter organi- 
zation was especially well known for a long 
period of good public service. Restricted by 
law and the orders of the Public Service Com- 
mission to a reasonable margin of profit, it 
always operated even its small streetcar line, 
something of a traffic nuisance in peacetime, 
but a blessing in war, on a regular 5-cent fare 
basis. 

The director of the Water Resources Au- 
thority, Antonio Lucchetti, recently sought 
a $6,000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan in the United States for “refinanc- 
ing extension lines, and other purposes.” 
Also, though by no means incidentally, this 
costly corporation is on record for obtaining 
a $500,000 Insular Treasury allotment earlier 
this year. 

As in most cases involving enormous ex- 
penditures, Authority directors themselves 
have not remained unfavored. When the 
Water Resources Authority operated in con- 
nection with the Insular Department of the 
Interior as the Utilization of Water Resources, 
Lucchetti was paid $9,000 yearly. After the 
agency joined ranks with the authoritarian 
seven, Lucchetti’s salary skyrocketed to $15,- 
000, or $5,000 more than Sumner Welles 
receives for being Under Secretary of State, 
and $5,000 more than J. Edgar Hoover is 
paid for heading the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Nationally, this director’s salary is equal to 
that of Vice President Henry A. WALLACE, Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, and the rest of 
the Cabinet members. 

It is exactly such unbridled expenditures 
of public funds that has gained for Puerto 
Rico—which can ill afford it—the reputation 
of maintaining the most spendthrift Gov- 
ernment of all the States and Territorial 
possessions. 

THE LAND AUTHORITY 

Second, the land authority, with a mu'tie 

million-dollar appropriation, is busily chop- 











ping up the big sugar estates of the island. 
Its actions are based on provisions of the 
organic act, and the 500 acre law, and ap- 
pear sincerely calculated to help the indigent 
farmer support himself by selling him the 
necessary property for what amounts to a 
fee. 

Yet, however efficiently Jose Acosta Verlarde 
may manage this authority, there remains 
the ever-present danger that the expensive 
experiment may backfire and ruin the local 
sugar industry, which has done much to 
build up the island, and which is Puerto 
Rico’s bread and butter. 

While the war has increased the island’s 
need for greater self-sufficiency, geographical 
circumstances and an unproportionately 
large population have made sugar of high 
value as a cash crop and both imperative 
and practical for the Puerto Rican economy. 
It is a physical impossibility to raise locally 
all or nearly all the food necessary for the 
island, and the high cash value crops provide 
a purchasing lever to import necessities. 

The island’s limited area, about 3,435 
square miles, sometimes called a_ strong 
point in favor of the Land Authority pro- 
gram, is offset by the dense population. 
With approximately 540 people to the square 
mile, there isn’t enough arable farming land 
on the entire island to offer every farmer 
s0 small a plot as 5 acres. 

Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell has been quoted 
as estimating the total cost of the land 
experiment program at $175,000,000 or 
close to two-thirds Puerto Rico’s entire prop- 
erty evaluation. This great price, weighed 
against the possibility of failure, does not 
leave an optimistic outlook, either for the 
time being or after the war. 

Mexico started land division back in the 
1920’s, only to find the policy, if ideal in 
theory, impractical in application. She is 
now attempting to place her farming com- 
munities in large-scale operation so as to 
cooperate with the war effort, and increase 
income. 

With typical authoritarian, but illogical 
inconsistency, the Land Authority director 
receives $8,000 salary, while the head of 
the Insular Department of Agriculture is paid 
$6,000. 

CONTROL OF ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


Third is the Communications Authority, 
which was set up last May to give the insular 
government power to contro} all communi- 
cations “in, to, and from the island,” in- 
cluding telephone, telegraph, radio, cable, and 
all connecting systems and plants, “without 
limitation.” 

The Insular Telegraph, now transferred to 
the communications authority, gives the Au- 
thority a‘bad starting point. For with its 
greatly abused privilege of free service to the 
Government it has operated at an average 
annual deficit of over $67,000 for the last 10 
years. 

Notorious for inefficiency and poor man- 
agement, it is not possible to send a message 
at night b°cause the telegraph doesn’t oper- 
ate after 10 p. m. Individuals have been 
known to send messages to distant island 
points arranging for business appointments, 
only to arrive ahead of the telegram. 

The Forto Rico Telephone Co. appears to 
be next on the expropriation list, and notice 
has already been served that it may be taken 
over in the future. This company, whose 
operating problems have been greatly com- 
plicated by bilingualism and the vast influx 
of war worker~. is nevertheless continuing 
work on a new $100,000 telephone building 
in Santurce, headquarters for a modern dial 
phone system. 

Political control of all communications is 
obviously a further step toward interfering 
with free speech and a free press, especially 
since untampered communications here in 
Puerto Rico, far separated from the conti- 
nents, will always remain a vital necessity. 








The press has for some time been affected 
by the establishment of an expensive co- 
ordinator of information’s office at La Forta- 


leza. This unique institution, unknown in 
other States or Territories, seeks to control 
the circulation of all insular government 
news. 

Newsmen visiting government offices in 
search of routine news are now frequently 
met by government officials who fear to re- 
veal any information unless it comes 
“through the coordinator’s ofiice.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t give you any news,” one 
Official said. “I have been warned not to, and 
if I did, I might lose my job.” 

Free speech and a free press are still being 
championed in other parts of the world, if not 
in Puerto Rico. In blood-stained England, 
Winston Churchill has proclaimed: 

“We have succeeded in preserving our free 
institutions * * * free speech, full and 
active parliamentary government, a free 
press. We have dore that under conditions 
which at times were more strained and con- 
vulsive than have ever beset a civilized state.” 

But quite the opposite in Puerto Rico. 
Governor Tugwell last February declared to 
a legislature that must have been astonished 
to hear it: 

“Our system (democracy) has its faults. 
Our cares for a free press and free assembly 
open us to abuses which sometimes seem 
intolerable, almost treasonable.” 

Surely, the people in the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe, deprived of the hallowed 
freedoms of a free press and free speech, 
would have something to say about that, if 
they could but speak. 


WHITE STAR BUS PURCHASE 


Fourth, is the Transportation Authority, 
with a million-dollar appropriation and 
power to expropriate, without limitation, any 
and all systems and properties connected with 
transportation service in the island. Nego- 
tiations to the extent of half a million dol- 
lars are now going on for assimilating the 
White Star Bus Line of San Juan, a costly, 
but more or less “dead horse” proposition. 
Certain official circles have expressed doubt 
as to the wisdom of spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in acquiring the dilap- 
idated White Star busses, when after the war, 
if not sooner, serviceable equipment can be 
secured from the United States—as long as 
the Government is bound to go into the 
guagua business. 

MASTER PLAN FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fifth is the expensive planning, urbaniz- 
ing, and zoning board, whose regulations have 
been declared unconstitutional in part by the 
attorney general. This board’s far-reaching 
functions seek to control building and the 
sale or change of land use in Puerto Rico. 
So comprehensive are the powers of this board 
that they extend to the minutest details of 
construction of all types. Part of the law 
contains provision for a so-called master plan 
for the regimentation of industry and life in 
general, and also a connecting 6-year finan- 
cial plan. 

Fines and imprisonment await citizen vio- 
lators of the planning-board code. In some 
cases “each and every day” during which a 
violation continues “shall be deemed a sepa- 
rate offense.” 

Called the costliest in the entire nation, 
Puerto Rico’s planning board operates with 
a $100,000 fiscal budget; also something of 
a high spot in big finance, the board chair- 
man receives $8,000 yearly, and his two 
assistants, themselves planning-board inno- 
vations, $6,000 yearly, or more than paid most 
State Governors. 


DEVELOPMENT BANK, DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Sixth, the Development Bank, as the most 
potentially dangerous and the focal point 
of all these assorted bureaus. The entire 
income of the insular government may, if 
desired, be deposited in this “bank to end 
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all banks”—to help, as the law states, in 
the “realization of the complete development 
of the human and economic resources of 
Puerto Rico by engaging in the general bank- 
ing business.” 

Although being prepared for action with 
a $500,000 legislative appropriation, debts and 
obligations of the bank are not held respon- 
sibilities of the Government, in case the bank 
should becOme insolvent. 

Preference is provided for the Development 
Bank to syphon off its golden flood into the 
Development Company seventh member of 
the grand power combination. 

This final flabbergasting agency can use 
its accumulated funds to engage in any kind 
of enterprise in competition with private 
business or industry. 

Private enterprise, of course, is helplessly 
Obligated to pay the taxes all these bureau- 
cratic Frankensteins can use to drive this 
selfsame private enterprise to economic 
ruination. 

The Development Company, like the Water 
Resources Authority, the Communications 
Authority, and the Transportation Author- 
ity, is empowered to issue and sell up to 
$5,000,000 worth of bonds, but, like a prodigal 
parent, the Government assumes no respon- 
sibility in case of default. 


LACK OF CAPABLE PERSONNEL 


One of the biggest weaknesses in all these 
governmental dreadnaughts designed to regi- 
ment all individuals as employees of a gov- 
ernment-controlled and owned enterprise is 
a lack of leadership. 

Governor Tugwell sensed this predicament 
last February when he declared: 

“es * * It is tragic that our Govern- 
ment is so ill prepared to assume these re- 
sponsibilities. * * * We must proceed 
with a basically undertrained personnel into 
a future in no way adequately planned.” 

Even so, the advice of experts has in the 
past often been lightly regarded. When the 
auditor, who, like the attorney general, is no 
mere political puppet, opposed exorbitant 
expenditures amounting to millions of dol- 
lars, his recommendations were largely dis- 
regarded. 

“The auditor is nothing but a glorified 
bookkeeper, anyway,” one legislator said the 
other day. “If he and the attorney general 
can’t agree with our ideologies, they should 
get out; it’s the only gentlemanly thing for 
them to do.” 

Another high apostle of bureaucracy ad- 
mitted that under the war emergency it has 
been possible in some cases to gain control 
of properties probably difficult to obtain in 
peacetime. 

“I suppose it is hypocrisy of a sort,” he 


said cheerfully. “But then it’s good 
hypocrisy. 
“Our side is the right side,” he added. 


“If you aren’t with us, you’re against us, and 
if you're against us you’re a Judas to the 
noblest cause that ever came to Puerto Rico.” 





Rubber for Farm Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 24 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 
Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
extracts from an address by Mr. E. T. 


A” 
tivd 


Taylor, master of the Idaho State 
Grange, delivered at a convention of the 
Tri-State Synthetic Association, at Pen- 
dleton, Oreg., on September 4. The con- 
vention was attended by several hundred 
farmers of Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon. The address is entitled, “Synthetic 
Rubber or We Perish.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as iollOoWS: 


The Grange has be 1ightily concerned 
getting a guarantee that there will be 
for essential farm tires All farm 
have been centered on rubber 
there will be no more 
use has prompted the 
the fight to find an im- 

wer to this dilemma. 
I that line, the Grange aided 
campaign to have the Gillette bill (S. 
00) enacted, which bill would have set up a 
te rubber agency, to give fu:l con- 
Si ym to the production of rubber from 

wheat and corn 

Bearing out the importance of the need 
for adequate supplies of rubber, Hon. Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, on July 21, 1942, said: 
ago passed in this country clean 
he horse and buggy era into the 
itomotive era, and our economy and ways 


ife are so closely linked to and inter- 
n with 
I 


the ruber-borne, gasoline con- 
that the results will be 
lose their service in any 


vehicles 


for putting up this fight 
‘ : fact that farm tires are 
rapidly approaching the point of exhaustion. 
Congress has appropriated $650,000,000 to 
production of synthetic rubber 
That was months ago, but 
to date the whole rubber situation has been 
one of internal fights among those supposed 


sponsor the 


from petroleum 


administer the act 

culture as entirely left out of the 
in manufacturing synthetic 
I industry has the strangle 
1 the $650,000,000 appropriated to take 
» of this problem. It is also interesting to 
the fact that the committee of the 
oleum War Council,” appointed by Sec- 
retary Ickes, which is the advisory body on 
synthetic rubbe! composed of 73 gentle- 
men, entirely selected from the petroleum and 
gas industry. Not farmer or representative 
; he farming industry was on this com- 
and farm products had less than a 

; before the group 
leum was to be the material used to 
800,000 tons of synthetic rubber a 
all adv available, there 
for civilian 


1e oil 


las been con- 
air, and in the 
eetings, boards 


truggled, and 


el ped to the 
rubber 
it wil 
order t 


make 


prehension. Charges that the whole matter 
has been purposely delayed in order to pre- 
vent the development of new sources of rub- 
ber that might hurt “trade,” when the war 
is over, are widespread. 

That with a dire need for rubber for our 
farms, for business, for transportation, for 
our Army and Navy and the whole war effort, 
those who control this situation should be 
permitted (yes, permitted) to continue to 
sabotage the future of Nation, is a 
most amazing condition. 

Congress, sensing the Nation-wide protest 
over the scandalous manner in which the 
rubber question has been handled, and in 
answer to a united demand that the rubber 
mess be cleaned up, introduced the Gillette 
bill (S. 2600), which bill passed Congress 
by an overwhelming vote The President 
vetoed the measure and appointed a special 
investigating committee of three, headed by 
Barney Baruch, to investigate the whole rub- 
ber problem and report to him 

Rubber has been investigated by Congress 
ever since Pearl Harbor. The Federal rubber 
agency surely must have started to look into 
the matter after all of these months since 
Pearl Harbor. but this subject is to be still 
further investigated. 

This problem is of more than rubber in- 
terest to the three States represented here 
today. The question as to whether rubber 
shall be produced alone from petroleum, while 
vast quantities of wheat and corn are avail- 
able, and in fact are spoiling right now, and 
which can be used to produce this product, 
is one of mighty importance to the group 
gathered here. 

The Grange, while it sponsored this meet- 
ing, knows that this is not a Grange prob- 
lem or the problem of any one or group or 
groups. It is the vital problem of the North- 
west at this moment. It is the supreme 
problem before the Nation, for without trans- 
portation, our whole war effort falls. 

It has been suggested that the farmer can 
go back to horses. The ignorance shown by 
that suggestion is in full keeping with the 
handling of the whole rubber question 

Horses don’t grow on trees, and if they 
did, the equipment to use them with is not 
available. The horse census is at the lowest 
point in numbers in many decades 

Branch line railroads have been torn up 
to make way for trucks and rubber trans- 
portation Vast areas of our Nation are 
entirely dependent on automotive communi- 
cations. In Idaho one third of ali towns and 
communities are without any transportation 
whatsoever, except rubber-borne vehicles 

Accepting the fact that there is no ques- 
tion whatsoever as to the need of tires and 
rubber, we of the Northwest are faced with 
the second angle to the problem in finding 
a market for some of our burdensome supply 
of wheat. 

The President, in his message vetoing § 
2600, raised the question as to the necessity 
of conserving our wheat and corn for food 
purpcses instead of using them for the pro- 
duction of alcohol. He thus puts the grain 
grower on the defensive in his attempt to 
bring about the use of grain in the produc- 
tion of rubber 

The fear of hunge1 
milkle 
y stores, and 
his question of 


hat app 


this 


SS days 
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cation of possible shortage raised by the 
President. Furthermore, facts and figures on 
acreage in wheat now and the acreage that 
was in wheat a few years back should als 
be published to show that there are unlimited 
possibilities in producing more wheat if that 
necessity should arise. 
* * * * * 

If new uses can be found for grain and 
farm products, to make up for those that are 
now shut off by war, such as rubber, the 
common sense thing to do would be to im- 
mediately start using them when the picture 
of supplies is as it is. 

It is planned to use petroleum to make 
synthetic rubber when and if they ever do it. 
Petroleum is now being most severely ra- 
tioned. Millions of automobiles are jacked 
up because there is no gasoline in the 17 
Eastern States. 

Petroleum is a wasting asset while wheat 
is a replaceable product that has demon- 
strated that with better farming methods and 
soil conservation practices it can expand acre- 
age production to almost unbelievable 
heights. The record of increased yields under 
the new machinery and conservation methods 
proves wheat is a product that can supply 
all of our food requirements, the need for 
feed purposes and chemurgy besides. 

- . 7 * . 

The Gillette committee gave this matter 
months of study. Its findings and conclu- 
sions were embraced in S,. 2600. It failed 
to become the law, and it is necessary for the 
producers of grain and farm products to fight 
as never before to bring about the policy em- 
braced in this committee’s findings. 

The welfare of our great grain industry 
depends on this. The welfare of all farmers 
depends on sufficient rubber to continue to 
produce to win the war. The welfare of the 
boys at sea and in the far-flung battlefields 
of the world depends upon rubber. 

And yet, while Rome burns, those in au- 
thority, months after Pearl Harbor, continue 
to fiddle away. 

This gathering can do a great good by 
bringing about a better understanding as to 
real facts. To remove the curse that now 
hangs on the use of grain for the manufac- 
ture of rubber. To institute united action 
between the citizens of these three north- 
western States to develop uses for one of 
God’s greatest gifts to man—wheat. 


Food Will Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 24 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received an article on the subject of the 
production, processing, and distribution 
of food, which is so vital to winning the 
war. The article is by Mr. Robert A. Hud- 
son, a citizen of my State, who is the 
best-qualified person I know to speak au- 
thoritatively on the subject on which he 
writes. For the benefit of the Congress, 
I request unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Hudson’s article published in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Some historians laim ha food, not 
mechanized equipment, 1 the last World 
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War. They say that lack of food cost Ger- 
many the war. In this war the Germans 
are not making the same mistake. They are 
majoring in mechanical equipment, but are 
willing to sacrifice heavily of man power and 
mechanized equipment to secure control of 
food-producing areas. In the preliminary 
stages before the war their diplomatic corps 
under the direction of Von Ribbentrop very 
carefully negotiated treaties with various 
countries having certain raw material and 
food supplies. When the war finally started 
the first countries overrun were the food-pro- 
ducing countries. 

The Germans now control the north shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea. That section is 
really the principal bread basket of the world. 
Practically every food item this country pro- 
duces has been transplanted at one time or 
other from that territory. The portion of 
Russia occupied by the Axis is the best food 
producing area in Russia. Wheat of the 
Ukraine has severa. times the food value of 
our best wheat. The Japanese, controlling 
as they do the East Indies and other Pacific 
islands and adjacent mainland, control the 
next best bread basket. In other words, the 
Axis continuing to control the present occu- 
pied territories have sufficient raw material 
for their mechanized plan and have sufficient 


food-producing areas to continue the war 
indefinitely. 
Analyzing our situation carefully it would 


seem that we are making the same mistake 
Germany made in the last war. Speakers 
and commentators continually say that large 
armies, navies, air forces, and special mech- 


anized equipment will win the war. To them 
ood supplies seem unimportant 
For illustration let us look at the situa- 


tion in the Pacific Northwest. In the Port- 
land trading area we have normally a popu- 
lation approximating 500,000. Accepted fig- 
ures allow one worker out of every four of 
population; therefore, we have approximately 
125,000 available workers. This, of course, 
includes executives and professional men as 
well as skilled and common labor. Stretch- 
ing this area larger to include southern 
Washington and the bulk of Oregon, we have 
approximately 1,000,000 population or 250,000 
workers in the Portland trade area 

The shipyards on the Columbia River work- 
ing full capacity will require from 100,000 to 
110,000 workers alone 

Other industries in the area described, pro- 
ducing items the shipyards require, including 
aluminum plants and airplane-parts manu- 
facturers, will require another 20,000 workers. 

The Pacific Northwest has the bulk of the 
timber in the United States. Timber must be 
manufactured on a larger scale than at pres- 
ent. I am unable to estimate the number 
of workers required in this area in the lumber 
industry. 

The Northwest produces from 30 percent 
to 40 percent of the type of farm products 
raised on the Pacific coast required by the 


Government in this emergency and lend- 
lease. 

We also are, and rightfully so, subject t 
the same draft quotas as other parts of 
the United States. 

The above is a rather large order for 
manpower for this section to absorb and, 
frankly, is too large a load; therefore, we 
cannot do a satisfactory job in any of the 
above-mentioned assignments. As a matter 
of fact, the old law of supply and demand 
is prevailing. Shipyards, to attract work- 
ers, are paying union scales, encouraging 
overtime, changing brackets, giving pre- 


miums for certain shifts, in fact anything to 
add to the pay check industries are 
meeting this situation with the commonly 
heard remark, “Well, the Government will 
get the money anyway, why not pay the 
workers.” 

This performance might be all right were 
it not for the fact that it is affecting the 


Some 





food situation seriously. The shortage of 
food production this year in the Northwest 
was at least 80 percent due to the shortage 
of workers and unless something is done im- 
mediately the next crop, regardless of crop 
conditions, will not exceed 50 percent of the 
quantity produced this year. 

Some packers estimate that 50 percent of 
the strawberry acreage has been plowed un- 
der. Why? The average grower could not 
secure pickers to harvest his crop the past 
season and now can’t secure workers to culti- 
vate his field because he cannot equal the 
salaries paid by the shipyards and allied 
industries; therefore he plows under his 
vines and also he, himself, goes to work at 
the shipyards; explaining that he saves him- 
self the grief incident to production and 
makes more money. This condition is pre- 
vailing not only in the Northwest but on the 
entire Pacific coast as far as vegetable and 
berry farmers are concerned. 

The tree-fruit crop faces a similar situa- 
tion. Lack of proper cultivating due to loss 
of workers will in itself cause smaller pro- 
duction and in another year with this year’s 
pickers naturally working in other indus- 
tries, harvesting will be that much more 
difficult and therefore production will be con- 
siderably below this year. 

A survey also shows that dairy herds are 
being eliminated. Dairymen, unable to pay 
salaries comparable to the shipyards, are 
losing their workers and therefore selling 
their herds to the packers. This means a 
drastic reduction in our milk supplies and 
also eliminates our future supply of neces- 
sary beef because it takes cows to produce 
beef. 

Yesterday I visited the Hudson House 
which is a Government housing project for 
single men and women working in the Kaiser 
yards at Vancouver. The dining room seats 
2,500 workers per meal, 9 meals every 24 
hours. This project, when completed, will 
house and feed from 5,000 to 7,000 men. 
dining room superintendent states that he is 
having trouble securing food today for the 
present requirements and therefore cannot 
see how he can secure supplies to feed double 
the present capacity. A fully equipped bak- 
ery stands idle because they cannot secure 
sugar. This type of project should have 
some kind of food priority because they are 
feeding war-industry workers only. 
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The natural conclusion in th situation 
would be that these conditions would at- 
tract other workers from States not simi- 


larly affected. It is estimated that we have 
increased our population about 150,000 in the 
area used for illustration. This means an 
additional 37,500 workers and about 112,500 
who do not work, such as wives, children, etc. 
It means that they must be housed, fed, 
clothed, and offered some type of amuse- 
ment. We are short on housing (the Gov- 
ernment is adjusting this situation), and 
have not increased the number of wholesale 
and retail stores and have no more amuse- 
ment places. As a matter of fact, we have 
less. ‘The establishments we have are un- 
able to pay salaries comparabie to the war 
industries and are naturally als losing 
workers in the draft; consequently the sto! 
are badly undermanned; therefore they can- 
not take care of the additional load prop- 
erly, which means that workers attracted by 
higher wages, etc., will go back to where they 
came from because of lack of food and other 
necessary living services 
Suggestions to s this 
Change the draft slightly 
A. i, 2, or 3: Men with present age and de- 
pendency regulations subject to military 
service 
B. 1, 2, or 3: All men physically unfit for 
military service, all men up to 65 not quali- 
fied for A and C, register all boys 14 to 18 
C. Executives, superintendents, and 
partment managers. These men should be 
exempt in order to maintain our industrial 


lve problem follow 
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system and to act as instructors for c! B 
men and boys and to train women for men’s 
positions. 

Class B should be subject to the same craft 
regulations as class A. In other words, if 
workers are needed for war industries or for 
producing, cultivating, or ing crops 
the same draft regulations military 





purposes should prevail. Li 
in the United 


that each community States 
would furnish its quota regardless of where 


the workers were needed and w 
a drain on any one locality 
cient werkers for all requiren § 
SpecraL Notr.—We find that boys 
make the best workers for picking and har- 
vesting crops. They might miss some tin 
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at school, but if we lose this war they 

lose still more and might condemn us se- 
verely. I feel in future years they will be 
proud of the fact that they did their part 


and after all the winning of t 
a lot to them. 

I might also add, on account of the extrem« 
shortage in food production, the Office 
Price Administration has a difficult task 
fore them to stabilize and maintain prices 
This system properly handied would assure 
proper food production and would help the 
Office of Price Administration materially wit 
their problem. 
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Educate for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 24 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, there 


resides in Washington a gentleman by 
7 


the name of Harry Daniels who comes 
from North Carolina. From time to 
time he states his views in articles ad- 
dressed to the Washington p Re- 
cently he wrote an article entitled 
“Educate for Democracy.” 1 


I have foun 


the article most interesting, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix of t] 
RECORD. 


There being 1, the article 
was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 
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f schooling. The census 
approximately 7,300,000 
nt of the population, had 
1 to 4 years of school- 
that we have not used 
ghtly over 10,000,000 
percent of the population 

hool for less than 5 years. 
y citizen of this Nation 
] study of true learning as 
ins by which he can accomplish 
of great and noble living, would, 
increase his interest in improving 
in which he lives. We shall have 
ity of our people a great 
nerely to earn a living. 
in our Government that 
with low incomes to get a 
tion so as to be in- 


Farm producers and labor in our section 
have been cooperative. i believe that la- 
bor which is close to farming sections will 
unders.ana the farm situation. They 
fully realize that unorganized farmers 
are not in the same favorable position 
for collective bargaining as are organ- 
ized workers. They certainly know that, 
without labor, machinery, or assured 
prices, the farmer has no means of in- 
creasing his income within the price ceil- 
ings by better management or by in- 
creased efficiency. Agriculture and in- 
dustry are closely related. The farm 
situation is still critical and uncertain, 
while labor speakers said that Labor Day 
of 1942, found the American workingman 


Rye, 60 cents per bushel below parity. 

Beans, 67 cents per hundredweight be- 
low parity. 

Cotton, $4.10 per bale below parity. 

The amount of these products used 
for domestic human consumption alone 
is so great that if the farmers were to 
receive actual parity on these eight com- 
modities today they would be paid $299,- 
100,000 more than they are receiving. 
These figures are from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, They cannot be 
controverted. 


FARM PRICES AND FARM WAGES 


On farm prices in relation to farm 
wages, there are a few statistics which 


houlder the heavy re- 

it fall upon a free man. 

ed, unthinking, uneducated citi- 
reality, public 
In a totalitarian state, he is 

en No. 1. Without ignorance a 
tate cannot exist. With ig- 
democratic state cannot exist 
n a democracy, intelligent think- 

» true defense of the state. Such 

n only be obtained through a 

A man who earns his liv- 

1 pick and shovel should be given 

il education, just the same as a white- 
worker. Such training, in time of 

as well as in time of war, makes this 
line of defense of the state. 

if we are to ever become a 

ople, must be delivered from 

t is the result of superficial 

t » education at all. The time 

come in which we must open the doors 
ral education to everyone—not only 


should be studied before forming any 
opinions on parity. In order to cut the 
table short I wish to confirm general 
statements previously made by showing 
the relation of prices to wages in the 
beginning of the base period and during 
the last 5 years. 


in the most favorable position he has 
ever occupied. 

Farm wage rates were 50 percent high- 
er in Oregon on July 1, this year, than 
on the same date in 1941, and more than 
twice as high as the average from 1935 to 
1939. There was no proportional ad- 
vance in the general level of farm prices, 
as the Oregon farm price indexes ad- Index of farm Index of farm 
vanced approximately only half as much | prices wage rates 
for the comparable periods. ——|- 


FARM PRICES IN GOVERNMENT RELEASES 
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Our farmers are outside the general 
averages upon which the Price Adminis- 
trator evidently bases his statements. I 
quote 2 Government release of Septem- 
ber 19, 1942: 

Price Administrator Henderson said: “Prices 
received by farmcrs increased by 85 percent 
the well-to-do. but also those who are between August 1939 and August 1942, while 

ally unable to pay for it. If America prices paid by farmers rose only 22 percent.” 

become fully democratic, it will be Mr. Wickard said: “It will be necessary for 
essary for each American to | the Agriculture Department or some other 
» noblest function of a Government agency to absorb some losses to 
ment is not to legislate preserve farm produce sales and maintain 
ce not laws, but high production levels.” 
rnment is, be- 


while millions of Now, here is one Government official 
ands are left saying that farmer’s prices had increased 
by 85 percent and another Government 
official, in the same paragraph, quoted as 
saying that, if the ceilings are held, there 
will be such losses that some Government 
; agency must make them up to the farmer. 
Farm Prices, Farm Labor Which high Federal official is speaking 
— | the truth? It must be true that the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS O. P. A. head was generalizing on farm 
prices, including some few products which 
had advanced rapidly. It is, of course, 
an unfair method because we must con- 
Sider separate products and sectional 
production in order to arrive at accurate 
statistical conclusions. Certain farm 
products have gone to prices which per- 
mit ceilings on retail prices, others 
not. 


BREAD PRICES 


I have already spoken of the great 
spread between the farmer’s price and 
the retailer’s price which the O. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator insists upon calling the “farm 
price.’ The Department of Agriculture 
has issued a striking graph showing the 
average retail price of a loaf of bread at 
8.3 cents, dividing the costs as follows: 

Cents 





Wheat growers’ 
slice) siseiiia na aie 

Millers’ share __._._~- 

Wheat brokers’ share_-_. 

Transportation costs 

Bakers’ share 

Retailers’ share _.__-- 


share ( 


Now, why should that final retail price 
be included in the category of rising farm 
prices? 

Reliable statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that the aver- 
age retail price of bread declines very 
little when wheat is at the bottom. Let 
me cite relative wheat and bread prices 
for a few years: 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 
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below parity farm cash prices on certain 
commodities were as of August 15, 1942. 
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SPREAD BETWEEN FARM AND STORE 


There should also be shown the great 
spread between farm values and retail 
values in a number of commodities used 
by every housewife. I do not have a table 
on this later than 1940. The spread is 


low parity. 
bushel below 











now greater, but let me cite four items in 
1940: 





Farm value } Retail value 


Dairy products (100 Cents Cents 
pounds milk)........... 147.0 330.0 
Eggs (1 dozen) ............ 19.1 33.2 
Apples (i pound) -........- L8 5.2 
Lettuce (1 head).......... 3.1 &4 


MAKING UP LOSSES 


Someone will quote the present-day 
prices of potatoes, and I must admit that 
the growers are getting good prices this 
year, but they are just making up for 
last year’s losses. This is true of many 
farm commodities. 

The farm economy in relation to the 
national economy needs more careful 
study than it is possible to give in such 
hasty legislation. Our agriculture com- 
mittee hears expert testimony by the 
hour. It is difficult to compress that 
into a brief statement and it is impos- 
sible to generalize for all crops and all 
sections, for all weather conditions, and 
for all labor conditions. 





Dayee Jones 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I note 
that there is pending on the Private Cal- 
endar of the House, S. 1143, for the relief 
of Dayee Jones. It is designated as item 
816. This Senate bill is similar to H. R. 
4018 which was introduced on March 14, 
1941, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions of which I am chair- 
man. The committee held hearings on 
this bill on October 7, 1941, and the case 
was ordered sent to the field for investi- 
gation by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The committee further considered the 
bill on April 21, 1942, and laid it aside 
because the widow was awarded a pen- 
sion commencing December 6 1940, and 
in addition thereto she has entitlement 
to insurance benefits in the amount of 
$5,000 under the provisions of Public Law 
360 of this Congress approved December 
20, 1941. I have been informed that the 
widow never made application for the 
insurance benefits and that her pension 
has been discontinued because of her re- 
marriage. I believe that the House, in 
addition to the information contained in 
Senate Report 1273 and House Report 
2400, should have the benefit of the facts 
as Outlined in General Hines’ reports, 
especially the report of March 19 which 
hereinafter follows: 

Aprm 16, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LesINskK!i: Further reference 
is made to your letter of March 17, 1941, re- 
questing a report on H. R. 4018, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, a bill for the relief of 
Dayee Jones, which provides} 





“That Roy [sic] Vernon Jones, lieutenant, 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Observation 
Squadron, National Guard of the United 
States, who was killed in line of duty in 
active service on the 21st day of October 
1940, shall be deemed to have made appli- 
cation for and to have been granted $10,- 
000 national service life insurance, and to 
have designated his wife, Dayee Jones, as 
beneficiary thereof, and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected to pay the beneficiary of such insur- 
ance in installments as provided in the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940. 
Tuere is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sum as is necessary to meet the 
payments herein authorized: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 

The records of the War Department show 
that Ray Vernon Jones, lieutenant, One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Observation Squad- 
ron, National Guard of the United States, 
entered active service on September 16, 1940, 
and died in an airplane crash October 21, 
1940, near Shelton, Wash., while serving as 
an observer on a practice flight with the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Observation 
Squadron, stationed at Gray Field, Fort 
Lewis, Wash. A special board of officers, ap- 
pointed to investigate his death, found that 
death was incurred in line of duty and not 
the result of misconduct 

Ray V. Jones was eligible to apply for 
United States Government life insurance not 
in excess of $10,000 from September 16, 1940, 
until October 8, 1940, under the provisions of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, and thereafter until the time of his 
death eligible to apply for national-service 
life insurance not in excess of $10,000 under 
the provisions of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, Public, No. 801, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, approved October 8, 
1940. 

The records of the Veterans’ Administration 
do not contain any application by the veteran 
for either type of insurance. 

In view of the fact that the veteran is not 
shown to have applied for nationa!l-service life 
insurance, application for which must be 
made in writing under the terms of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, no reason 
is perceived which would justify a presump- 
tion that he had made valid application for 
such insurance between October 8, 1940, and 
his death on October 21, 1940. A grant of 
$10,C00 to his widow, Dayee Jones, as provided 
by the bill, would establish a precedent for 
granting $10,000 to the widows of other vet- 
erans who die while in active military or 
naval service without having availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to protect their de- 
pendents by timely application for insurance 
under the provisions of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act. 

In view of the foregoing, the Veterans’ 
Administration is unable to recommend 
favorable consideration of the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
FraNnxK T. HINEs, 

Administrator 

Marcu 19, 1942, 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LEsINSKI: This is with further 
reference to H. R. 4018, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, “A bill for the relief of Dayee Jones,” 


, 
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on which the Veterans’ Administration fur- 
nished you a report under date of April 16, 
1941. 

Your committee considered this billl at a 
meeting on October 7, 1941, at which I wa: 
present and at which time the committee 
requested that the Veterans’ Administration 
investigate the allegations of Capt. Ellsworth 
C. French and the other officers regarding 
the availability of application forms and 
adequacy of information and instructions 
with the view to ascertaining whether 
structions had been furnished relative to 
National Service life insurance, and whether 
forms for making application were available. 

The records of the War Department show 
that Ray Vernon Jones, Lieutenant, One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Observation Squad- 
ron, National Guard of the United States 
entered active service on September 16, 1940, 
and died in an airplane crash, October 21, 
1940, near Shelton, Wash., while serving as 
an observer on a practice flight with the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Observation 
Squadron, stationed at Gray Field, Fort 
Lewis, Wash. A special board of officers, 
appointed to investigate his death, found 
that death was incurred in line of duty and 
not the result of misconduct. 

The records of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion do not contain any application by the 
veteran for United States Government life 
(converted) insurance or National Service 
life insurance. 

A brief recapitulation of the facts in tl 
case as developed by the investigation con- 
ducted by the Veterans’ Administration 
lows: 

When the organization 
Jones was assigned was 
service, it was stationed at Felts Field, Spo- 
kane, Wash. One week later the unit was 
transferred to Fort Lewis, Wash. The report 
of the investigation establishes very conclu- 
sively that there were available forms which 
could have been used by this officer had he 
desired to make application for insurance 
For example, it is shown that ile the One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Observation Squad- 
ron was stationed at Felts Field in Spokane, 
Wash., during the period from September 16, 
1940 to September 24, 1940, forms upon which 
application for United States Government life 
insurance could have been made, were avail- 
able at the office of the American Red Cros 
in Spokane and in the office of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War in Spo- 
kane and at Fort George Wright in the same 
city. 

The investigator, upen cx f repre- 
sentatives of the American Red Cross at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., ascertained that the American 
Red Cross building is located among the other 
buildings in the thickly settled part of 
fort. It is located perhaps one city block 
from the post headquarters. Shortly after 
the National Service Life Insurance Act wa: 
passed on October 8, 1940, four or five officers 
of the One Hundred and Sixteenth Observa- 
tion Squadron contacted the representative of 
the American Red Cross at Fort Lewis with 
reference to obtaining forms and instructions 
in order that they might apply for insurance 
The Red Cross representative states that at 
that time she furnished these officers with 
supply of Veterans’ Administration Forms 
739a, Application for United States Govern- 
ment life insurance, in order that they might 
make application for insurance. other 
representative of the Red Cross stationed at 
that same post states that shortly af 
officers contacted that organization, and pos- 
sibly the next day, he appeared at the quarters 
of the One Hundred and Sixteenth Observa- 
tion Squadron and explained 
manner of making application for insura 
and he took with him a supply of Veterans’ 
Administration In n 7 d 
gave them to anyone asking I 
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It is interesting to study the attitude of 
the deceased officer toward insurance mat- 
ters and in this connection attention is 
invited to the information developed in con- 
nection with the investigation. The de- 
ceased officer, before entering Federal service, 
had been employed in the airplane industry. 
At one time he carried a $3,000 policy of life 
insurance with the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co. That policy had no disabil- 
ity provisions but it specifically covered 
aviation risks, for which an extra premium 
was charged and paid. Within the space of 
a period of 27 months, the deceased per- 
mitted that policy to lapse on five different 
occasions. The final date of lapse was July 
24, 1940, for failure to pay the premium due 
June 24, 1940. Although the insured re- 
ceived several notices of lapse, he failed to 
make an effort to reinstate his insurance 
and no benefits were payable thereunder at 
the time of his death. 

While the insured was employed by the 
Northwest Air lines, he was issued a $5,000 
policy of term insurance which policy con- 
tained a provision permitting him to carry 
such insurance even after he left the employ 
of the company, if he so desired. He was 
with the Northwest Air lines from May 17, 
1940, to September 16, 1940, but did not 
apply for this insurance until June 25, 1940. 
After leaving the Northwest Air lines, the 
late officer made no effort to continue this 
insurance. The policy lapsed, therefore, 
shortly prior to his death. 

After the enactment on October 8, 1940, 

the National Service Life Insurance Act, 
350, application for national service 

e insurance was printed and issued to be 
executed by those members of the military 
and naval forces desiring to make application 
for National Service life insurance. Regula- 
tions were issued to the men in the Army for 
the purpose of informing them of the manner 

which application could be made. The 
llowing is quoted from paragraph 10 of 
my Regulations 600-100: 

‘(2) Form 739, United States Veterans’ 
3ureau, should be used, but any statement 
in writing sufficient to identify the applicant 
and amount and kind of insurance will 


be accepted.” 
It has not been established that this par- 
ticular regulation was ever brought directly 


to the attention of the late officer. The fact 
remains, however, that many other members 
of the armed forces made application on the 
forms proviied for United States Government 
life (converted) insurance before the print- 
ing of Form 350. This officer could easily 
have obtained a copy of Form 739a and could 
form have applied either for United 
states Government life (converted) insur- 
rice life insurance. 


on that 


f National Ser 
ter was written to Hon. HoMER T. BONE 
of December 30, 1941, containing 
of the widow's entitlement to 
1efits under the provisions of 
360, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
ecember 20, 1941. Senator Bone 
1 interest on behalf of the 
the letter addressed to him 
mn was furnished regard- 
required of the widow in 
lish her entitlement to insur- 
1 the amount of $5,000 as 
Public No 360 
ia Jones was awarded a pen- 
$22 per month, com- 
* 6, 1940, as the unremar- 
Ray Vernon Jones. This 
d to $30 a month ef- 
1941, under the provi- 
1, Seventy-seventh Con- 
mber 19, 1941. 
1 are informed that 
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the opinion of the Veterans’ Administration, 
would justify any change in our recommen- 
dation of April 16, 1941, that H. R. 4018 be 
not favorably considered by your committee. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, Administrator. 


[77th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 2400; Dayee 
Jones; September 3, 1942; committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House and ordered 
to be printed; Mr. Corree of Washington, 
from the Committee on Claims, submitted 
the following report to accompany S. 1143] 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1143) for the relief of Dayee 
Jones, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The facts will be found fully set forth in 
Senate Report No. 1273, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, which is appended 
hereto and made a part of this report. 

Your committee concur in the recommen- 
dation of the Senate. 


[S. Rept. No. 1273, 77th Cong., 


This bill provides that Roy Vernon Jones, 
lieutenant, One Hundred and Sixteenth Ob- 
servation Squadron, National Guard of the 
United States, who was killed in line of duty 
in active service on October 21, 1940, shall 
be deemed to have made application for and 
to have been granted $10,000 national service 
life insurance, and to have designated his 
wife, Dayee Jones, as beneficiary thereof, and 
that the Veterans’ Administration is author- 
ized and directed to pay the beneficiary of 
such insurance in installments as provided in 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940. 

The National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 provides for the granting of insur- 
ance, to the limit of $10,000, upon applica- 
tion in writing and payment of premiums 
and without medical examination to persons 
who are commissioned and after October 8, 
1940, ordered into the active service and to 
those persons who are examined, accepted, 
and enrolled in the active service subsequent 
to October 8, 1940, provided the application 
is submitted while the applicant is in the 
active service and within 120 days after 
entrance into such service. 

Lt. Roy Vernon Jones was appointed first 
lieutenant, Air Corps, National Guard of the 
United States, March 7, 1940, which he ac- 
cepted March 30, 1940. He was inducted 
into the active Federal service September 16, 
1940, and was in the active Federal service 
at the time of his death, which occurred 
October 21, 1940, near Shelton, Wash., as 
the result of an airplane crash. 

Lieutenant Jones was assigned to the 116th 
Observation Squadron, Washington National 
Guard, and that organization was inducted 
into the Federal service on September 15, 1940, 
at Felts Field, Spokane, Wash. About ten 
days later the organization was moved to Gray 
Field, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

From the time this organization was in- 
ducted into the service and until the death 
of Lieutenant Jones, October 21, 1940, there 
were no facilities at that military station, 
and no blank forms available for the officers 
and enlisted men to make application for 
national service life insurance, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that practically all of the offi- 
cers and enlisted men of this organization 
had expressed a desire for and had attempted 
to secure the insurance blanks 

The following letter from the War Depart- 
ment, dated September 26, 1941, together 
with the enclosures thereto, explain the cir- 
cumstances as to why Lieutenant Jones did 
not apply in writing for insurance prior to 
his death: 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 26, 1941. 
Hon. RoBert R. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of September 5, 
1941, in connection with S. 1143, for the re- 
lief of Dayee Jones. 

There is enclosed a copy of a statement of 
Capt. Ellsworth C. French, who was adjutant 
of the One Hundred and Sixteenth Observa- 
tion Squadron, Washington National Guard, 
together with copies of enclosures thereto, 
from which it appears that on the day prior 
to induction, at a meeting of all officers in- 
ducted, it was explained that guardsmen in- 
ducted would be entitled to Government 
insurance. However, correspondence received 
from the commanding officer, One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Observation Squadron, Gray 
Field, Fort Lewis, August 27, 1941, states that 
there were no facilities at that station, and 
no blank forms available for the officers and 
enlisted men of that organization to make 
application for Federal life insurance between 
September 16 and October 21, 1940. It also 
appears that Lieutenant Jones attempted to 
secure Federal life insurance prior to his 
death, but failed, due to this lack of facilities 
and forms. 

In view of the facts stated above, which 
did not come to the War Department’s at- 
tention until a time subsequent to the ren- 
dition of its report on S. 1148, the Depart- 
ment desires to cancel that noncommittal 
report. It believes that this case has excep- 
tional circumstances which would justify fa- 
vorable action thereon and, therefore, inter- 
poses no objection to enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 

(Statement by Captain French follows: ) 

During the first 5 months of active duty 
military service of the One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Observation Squadron (Washington 
National Guard) my duties were those of 
adjutant. 

The organization was inducted into Fed- 
eral service on September 15, 1940, at Felts 
Field, Spokane, Wash., where, on the day 
prior to induction at a meeting of all offi- 
cers inducted, it was explained that guards- 
men inducted would be entitled to Govern- 
ment insurance. 

On arrival at Gray Field, Fort Lewis, Wash., 
about 10 days later, meetings of officers were 
held, and are now being held, each morning. 

xOvernment insurance was again discussed 
almost immediately after the arrival of the 
organization at Fort Lewis, and, as adjutant, 
I was directed to secure the necessary in- 
formation and forms for securing the insur- 
ance. 

As a first step in carrying out these orders 
I asked of each officer whether he desired 
to take out the insurance, and First Lt. Ray 
V. Jones and Second Lt. George Nelson (de- 
ceased) were among those who declared that 
they did desire the insurance. 

A few officers in the command questioned 
whether they could take out the insurance, 
stating that they had secured Veterans’ Bu- 
reau war risk insurance as members of World 
War No. 1, while junior officers stated tha 
they had taken out the same insurance 
while they were cadets at the Air Corps train- 
ing center, Randolph Field, Tex. 

At later officers’ meetings Lieutenants Jones 
and Nelson, who were both married, were 
among the officers making inquiry as to 
whether the insurance forms had been 
secured. 

In the case of Lieutenant Jones it is dis- 
tinctly recalled that he twice called at my 
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desk to ask whether the forms had been 
secured. In the case of Lieutenant Nelson 
it is recalled that while on a cross-country 
flight to Spokane, Wash., he also asked about 
the forms, remarking in a joking manner 
that: “You know, I was just married a couple 
of months ago.” 

There was no doubt in my mind at any 
time but what both Lieutenants Jones and 
Nelson were anxious to execute their insur- 
ance forms. 

However, it was physically impossible for 
either of these officers to execute the insur- 
ance forms, which I was unable to secure 
until after their deaths on October 21, 1940. 
Requests for forms at Fort Lewis headquar- 
ters and the Fort Lewis chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross always met with the ~xplana- 
tion that heavy demand had caused an acute 
shortage. 

This explanation caused me on October 18, 
1940, 3 days prior to the death of Lieutenants 
Jones and Nelson, to write my personal friend, 
Mr. Fueker, for advice about Government in- 
surance. (See attached true copy of letter.) 

Paragraph 5 of a second attached (true 
copy) letter from Mr. H. L. McCoy, Director 
of Imsurance, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, states that forms for the na- 
tional service life insurance are not yet 
available, and this letter to me was written 
on November 27, 1940, or about a month 
after Lieutenants Jones and Nelson met their 
deaths. 

In the same paragraph, Mr. McCoy says: “It 
is requested that Veterans’ Administration 
Form 739a be used.” That is the form which 
I repeatedly attempted to secure, but was 
unable to secure until after Lieutenants 
Jones and Nelson met their deaths. 

ELLSwWorTH C. FRENCH, 
Captain, Air Corps. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, November 27, 1940. 
Capt. ELLSwortH C. FRENCH, 
United States Army, Head- 
quarters, One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Observation Squadron, 
Gray Field, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

My Dear CAPTAIN FRENCH: Reference is 
made to your letter of November 18, 1940, 
requesting further information concerning 
the procedure to follow when applying for 
national service life insurance. 

The National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 which was approved October 8, 1940, pro- 
vides for the granting of insurance for those 
persons who were in the active military or 
naval service of the United States on that date 
and to those persons who subsequently en- 
tered or reentered the active service. 

Those persons who were in the active serv- 
ice on October 8, 1940, will be granted na- 
tional service life insurance provided applica- 
tion is made within 120 days thereafter and 
while the applicant is in the active service 
upon payment of premiums and evidence sat- 
isfactory to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs showing the applicant to be in good 
health at the time of application. 

Although I did not find the names of the 
officers whose applications had been returned, 
it is assumed that the applications were re- 
turned for the report of physical examina- 
tions. The physical examinations may be 
made by any commissioned medical officer 
who is also on active duty with the branch of 
service to which the applicant is attached. 

The new insurance forms to be used in con- 
nection with national service life insurance 
are not yet cvailable for distribution. It is 
requested that Veterans’ Administration 
Form 739a be used. The heading of the 
application should be amended to read “Na- 
tional service life insurance” and questions 
12, 14, and 16 and the references to payment 





of premiums for total-disability insurance 
in questions 18a and 18b should be deleted. 
National service life insurance will be 
granted upon application in writing and 
payment of premiums and without medical 
examination to persons who are commissioned 
and after October 8, 1940, ordered into the ac- 
tive service and to those persons who are ex- 
amined, accepted, and enrolled in the active 
service subsequent to October 8, 1940, pro- 
vided the application is submitted while the 
applicant is in the active service and within 
120 days after entrance into such service. To 
be eligible any person must be serving under 
orders to active duty for a period of more 
than 30 days. 
Very truly yours, 
H. L. McCoy, 
Director of Insurance, 
True copy: 
[SEAL] ELLSWORTH C. FRENCH, 
Captain, Air Corps. 


HEADQUARTERS, ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTEENTH OBSERVATION SQUADRON, 
Fort Lewis, Wash., October 18, 1940. 
Mr. FRED FUEKER, 
Adjutant, State Department, American 
Legion, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear FreD: It may be an assumption on 
my part, but I bet you wish you were back 
down at Fort Lewis with the boys. 

We are becoming settled in camp and in 
the frame of mind of taking whatever comes. 
You can render this organization some real 
assistance and I know you will be glad to do 
so. Our men are interested in Government 
insurance, the forms for which are not avail- 
able at post headquarters. 

However, I would like information concern- 
ing this insurance, particularly its cost with 
respect to age. 

Will you be so kind as to provide me all 
information on this subject as I am certain 
that the American Legion will appreciate 
helping us. 

If you are down in this vicinity of Fort 
Lewis do not fail to say hello. On my next 
trip to Seattle I will try to drop down to 
Legion headquarters. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ELLSWORTH C. FRENCH, 

Captain, One Hundred and Sirteenth 

Observation Squadron, Adjutant. 

True copy: 

ELLSWORTH C. FRENCH, 
Captain, Air Corps. 


(Letter from Capt. Ellsworth C. French, 
Air Corps, dated July 23, 1941, bearing on the 
case, follows:) 

HEADQUARTERS, ONE HUNDRED AND 

SIXTEENTH OBSERVATION SQUADRON, 
Gray Field, Fort Lewis, Wash., July 23, 1941. 
Mr. Ray SE£LIG, 

Secretary, Senator Homer T. Bone, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deak Ray: In some way your letter re- 
garding Lieutenant Jones failed to reach me 
until this morning, and I hasten to reply be- 
cause this case, as well as that of Lieutenant 
Nelson, are deserving of the most favorable 
and early action. 

Both Senator Bone aNd you are certainly 
doing a splendid service in trying to help 
Mrs. Jones get the insurance that her hus- 
band wanted. You have the thanks of every 
officer and enlisted man in our command, be- 
cause they feel rather deeply over this matter, 
due to the circumstances. 

I am probably better acquainted with all 
of the facts than anyone else, because I was 
adjutant at the time of our induction and 
remained as such for about 6 months. I 
also was a member of the Army Death Board 
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that handled the cases of Lieutenants Jones 
and Nelson. 

Therefore, and while this letter may be 
rather long, I am going to detail the cir- 
cumstances in this case. 

Immediately prior to the induction of the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Observation 
Squadron into Federal service at Felts Field, 
Spokane, on September 16, an officers’ meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of a general 
discussion of our year of active duty. At 
that meeting, held on Sunday, September 
15, 1940, immediately prior to our induction 
the following meeting, the matter of Govern- 
ment insurance was discussed. 

Our Regular Army Air Corps instructor, 
Lt. Col. Walter R. Peck, advised that we 
would be entitled to Government insurance 
the same as men in the World War. How- 
ever, there were no insurance forms included 
in the vast amount of War Department in- 
formation sent us on the occasion of our 
induction. 

On September 26 our command arrived at 
Gray Field, Fort Lewis, for its tour of active 
duty. Immediately the officers and enlisted 
men began asking me about Government in- 
surance. On the rosters of each I checked 
the names of all requesting the insurance, 
and then attempted to secure the blank 
forms for Veterans’ Administration insur- 
ance. 

Every officer in our command desired to 
take out the insurance, and many of the 
enlisted men, as records in Washington, D. C., 
will show. 

My first request for insurance forms was 
made to the Fort Lewis post supply Office, 
where I was informed that no insurance 
forms were available, but would be soon. 
Repeated attempts were made to secure these 
forms with no success. 

Finally, I wrote to the Washington State 
Department of the American Legion, request- 
ing insurance forms of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration type, but apparently none were 
available there, because none were ever re- 
ceived. 

Next I made application, as did other offi- 
cers, for the forms at the Fort Lewis chapter 
of the American Red Cross, and none were 
available there. 

Finaliy, some of the forms were secured 
from the Red Cross. These forms were for 
the old-type Veterans’ Administration in- 
surance such as was available to men in the 
World War. 

However, during all of this time both Jones 
and Nelson, as well as other officers and en- 
listed men, were hounding me for the forms. 

But before any insurance forms could be 
secured Jones and Nelson were killed on an 
instrument mission. 

It was after their deaths that we secured 
our first forms, and these, as I stated above, 
were for the old-type Veterans’ Administra- 
tion insurance. 

However, many of these were executed and 
sent to Washington, D. C. They were re- 
turned to us with the explanation that men 
serving in the present emergency were not 
eligibie for veterans’ insurance. It was fur- 
ther explained that Congress had passed a 
new insurance act On October 8, 1940, 
that forms for this insurance would be avail- 
able scon. It was some time after Jones and 


and 


Nelson were killed that these forms for the 
new insurance were received 
Naturally, dead men could not fill out 


forms for insurance to which they were en- 
titled, and neither were entitled to the old 
Veterans’ Administration insurance because 
they were not in World War No. 1. 

To me this is a plain case of where it 
was impossible for the men to secure the 
insurance because no forms were available to 
them, or any of the rest of us for a mighty 
long time. 
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There are several officers and enlisted men 
in our command who can and will gladly 
testify that they heard Jones and Nelson 
ask many times about the insurance, stating 
that they wanted the insurance. Affidavits 
can be secured along this line if you desire 
them. 

Best evidence of the desire of these de- 
ceased officers to secure the insurance is 
shown in the fact that every officer of our 
command took out the insurance as records 
will show. It doesn’t seem that these two 
officers, now dead and unable to speak for 
themselves, were the only ones that did not 
want insurance when both were engaged in 
fiying and both had families. 

The entire affair is most regrettable, and 
causes me to feel that the men entering 
the service should be automatically insured 
for 60 days. During that time they would 
have sufficient time to complete their in- 
surance if they desire to take out insurance. 
A man is just as liable to be killed on his 
first as well as his last day of service. And 
thousands of selectees are yet to receive mili- 
tary training. 

There is another side to the story of Mrs. 
Jones, aS well as Mrs. Nelson. I have not 
checked into this phase of their cases for 60 
days, due to our having been on maneuvers 
in California. 

Army Regulations provide that widows of 
Regular Army officers receive 6 months’ pay, 
and certain other gratuities, in the event of 
death to their husbands. 

Widows of Jones and Nelson have been 
denied the gratuities given Regular Army 
personnel because they are National Guard 
officers. Up until 60 days ago these widows 
had received nothing from the Government, 
although their husbands were killed October 
24, I believe it was. 

It is my opinion that the President did not 
iniend that there should be any discrimina- 
tion between the Regular Army, National 
Guard, or Reserve military components when 
he inducted the National Guard into active 
service. Try as hard as I have, I cannot read 
the slightest intent toward discrimination in 
the induction order of the President, which 
you might be interested in reading if you 
have not already studied it. 

And here, etc. (another matter). 

I am glad to have provided this information 
in what I regard as a most worthy cause. 
Certainly these widows are entitled to $10,000 
insurance on the deaths of their husbands, 
when so much money is being spent for other 
purposes. 

I am, 

Always 
LSWORTH C. FRENCH, 


Captain, Air Corps. 


[Calendar N« 4; 77th Cong., 2d sess; S. 
Rept. N 1 ; Dayee Jones; April 27 
(legislative da 30), 1942, ordered 
to be printed; Mr. WALLGREN, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, submitted the 
ollowing report to accompany S. 1143] 
The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
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the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940. 

The National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 provides for the granting of insurance to 
the limit of $10,000 upon application in writ- 
ing and payment of premiums and without 
medical examination to persons who are com- 
missioned and after October 8, 1940, ordered 
into the active service and to those persons 
who are examined, accepted, and enrolled in 
the active service subsequent to October 8, 
1940, provided the application is submitted 
while the applicant is in the active service 
and within 120 days after entrance into such 
service. 

Lt. Roy Vernon Jones was appointed first 
lieutenant, Air Corps, National Guard of the 
United States, March 7, 1940, which he ac- 
cepted March 30, 1940. He was inducted into 
the active Federal service September 16, 1940, 
and was in the active Federal service at the 
time of his death, which occurred October 21, 
1940, near Shelton, Wash., as the result of 
an airplane crash. 

Lieutenant Jones was assigned to the One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Observation Squad- 
ron, Washington National Guard, and that 
organization was inducted into the Federal 
service on September 15, 1940, at Felts Field, 
Spokane, Wash. About 10 days later the 
organization was moved to Gray Field, Fort 
Lewis, Wash. 

From the time this organization was in- 
ducted into the service and until the death 
of Lieutenant Jones, October 21, 1940, there 
were no facilities at that military station, and 
no blank forms available for the officers and 
enlisted men to make application for national 
service life insurance, notwithstanding the 
fact that practically all of the officers and 
enlisted men of this organization had ex- 
pressed a desire for and had attempted to 
secure the insurance blanks. 

The following letter from the War Depart- 
ment, dated September 26, 1941, together 
with the enclosures thereto, explain the cir- 
cumstances as to why Lieutenant Jones did 
not apply in writing for insurance prior to his 
death: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 26, 1941. 

ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 

Chairman, Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of September 5, 
1941, in connection with S. 1143, for the relief 
of Dayee Jones. 

There is enclosed a copy of a statement of 
Capt. Ellsworth C. French, who was adjutant 
of the One Hundred and Sixteenth Observa- 
tion Squadron, Washington National 
Guard, together with copies of enclosures 
thereto, from which it appears that on the 
day prior to induction, at a meeting of all 
officers inducted, it was explained that 
guardsmen inducted would be entitled to 
Government insurance. However, corre- 
spondence received from the commanding 
officer, One Hundred and Sixteenth Observa- 
tion Squadron, Gray Field, Fort Lewis, 
August 27, 1941, states that there were no 
facilities at that station, and no blank forms 
available for the officers and enlisted men 
of that organization to make application 
for Federal life insurance between Septem- 
ber 16 and October 21, 1940. It also appears 
that Lieutenant Jones attempted to secure 
Federal life insurance prior to his death, but 
failed, due to this lack of facilities and forms. 

In view of the facts stated above, which 
did not come to the War Department’s at- 
tention until a time subsequent to the ren- 
dition of its report on S. 1143, the Depart- 
ment desires to cancel that noncommittal 
report. It believes that this case has excep- 
tional circumstances which would justify 
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favorable action thereon and therefore, in- 
terposes no objection to enactment of the 
proposed legislation into law. 
Sincerely yours, 
‘Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


(Statement by Captain French follows: ) 

“During the first 5 months of active duty 
military service of the One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Observation Squadron (Washing- 
ton National Guard) my duties were those of 
adjutant. 

“The organization was inducted into Fed- 
eral service on September 15, 1940, at Felts 
Field, Spokane, Wash., where, on the day 
prior to induction at a meeting of all officers 
inducted, it was explained that guardsmen 
inducted would be entitled to Government 
insurance. 

“On arrival at Gray Field, Fort Lewis, 
Wash., about 10 days later, meetings of 
officers were held, and are now being held, 
each morning. 

“Government insurance was again dis- 
cussed almost immediately after the arrival 
of the organization at Fort Lewis, and, as 
adjutant, I was directed to secure the neces- 
sary information and forms for securing the 
insurance. 

“As a first step in carrying out these orders 
I asked of each officer whether he desired to 
take out the insurance, and First Lt. Ray V. 
Jones and Second Lt. George Nelson (de- 
ceased) were among those who declared that 
they did desire the insurance. 

“A few officers in the command questioned 
whether they could take out the insurance, 
stating that they had secured Veterans’ Bu- 
reau war risk insurance as members of 
World War No. 1, while junior officers stated 
that they had taken out the same insur- 
ance while they were cadets at the Air Corps 
training center, Randolph Field, Tex. 

“At later officers’ meetings Lieutenants 
Jones and Nelson, who were both married, 
were among the officers making inquiry as 
to whether the insurance forms had been 
secured. 

“In the case of Lieutenant Jones it is dis- 
tinctly recalled that he twice called at my 
desk to ask whether the forms had been 
secured. In the case of Lieutenant Nelson it 
is recalled that while on a cross-country 
flight to Spokane, Wash., he also asked about 
the forms, remarking in a joking manner 
that: ‘You know, I was just married a couple 
of months ago.’ 

“There was no doubt in my mind at any 
time but what both Lieutenants Jones and 
Nelson were anxious to execute their insur- 
ance forms. 

“However, it was physically impossible for 
either of these officers to execute the insur- 
ance forms, which I was unable to secure 
until after their deaths on October 21, 1940. 
Requests for forms at Fort Lewis headquar- 
ters and the Fort Lewis chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross always met with the explana- 
tion that heavy demand had caused an acute 
shortage. 

“This explanation caused me on October 
18, 1940, 3 days prior to the death of Lieu- 
tenants Jones and Nelson, to write my per- 
sonal friend, Mr. Fueker, for advice about 
Government insurance. (See attached true 
copy of letter.) 

“Paragraph 5 of a second attached (true 
copy) letter from Mr. H. L. McCoy, Director 
of Insurance, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, states that forms for the na- 
tional service life insurance are not yet avail- 
able, and this letter to me was written on 
November 27, 1940, or about a month after 
Lieutenants Jones and Nelson met their 
deaths. 

“In the same paragraph, Mr. McCoy says: 
‘It is requested that Veterans’ Administration 
Form 739a be used.’ That is the form which 
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I repeatedly attempted to secure but was 
unable to secure until after Lieutenants | 
Jones and Nelson met their deaths. | 
“ELLSWORTH C. FRENCH, 
“Captain, Air Corps.” | 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, November 27, 1940. 
Capt. ELLSworTH C. FRENCH, U. S. A., | 
Headquarters, One Hundred and Siz- | 
teenth Observation Squadron, 
Gray Field, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

My DEAR CAPTAIN FRENCH: Reference is 
made to your letter of November 18, 1940, | 
requesting further information concerning | 
the procedure to follow when applying for | 
national service life insurance. 

The National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 which was approved October 8, 1940, | 
provides for the granting of insurance for | 
those persons who were in the active military | 
or naval service of the United States on that 
date and to those persons who subsequently 
entered or reentered the active service. | 
Those persons who were in the active serv- 
ice on October 8, 1940, will be granted na- 
tional service life insurance provided appli- 
cation is made within 120 days thereafter 
and while the applicant is in the active serv- 
ice upon payment of premiums and evidence 
satisfactory to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs showing the applicant to be 

in good health at the time of application. 
Although did not find the names of the 
officers whose applications had been returned, 
it is assumed that the applications were re- 
turned for the report of physical examina- 
tions. The physical examination may be 
made by any commissioned medical officer 
who is also on active duty with the branch 
of service to which the applicant is attached. 
The new insurance forms to be used in 
connection with national service life insur- 
ance are not yet available for distribution. 
It is requested that Veterans’ Administration 
Form 739a be used. The heading of the ap- 
plication should be amended to read “Na- 
tional service life insurance” and questions 
12, 14, and 16 and the references to pay- 
ment of premiums for total disability insur- 
ance in questions 18a and 18b should be 
deleted. 
| 
| 





National service life insurance will be 
granted upon application in writing and pay- 
ment of premiums and without medical ex- 
amination to persons who are commissioned 
and after October 8, 1940, ordered into the 
active service and to those persons who are 
examined, accepted, and enrolled in the active 
service subsequent to October 8, 1940, pro- 
vided the application is submitted while the 
applicant is in the active service and within 
120 days after entrance into such service. To 
be eligible any person must be serving under 
orders to active duty for a period of more than | 
30 days. | 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. McCoy, 
Director of Insurance. 

True copy: 

[SEAL] ELLSWORTH C. FRENCH, 

Captain, Air Corps. ! 

HEADQUARTERS ONE HUNDRED AND 

SIXTEENTH OBSERVATION SQUADRON, 
Fort Lewis, Wash., October 18, 1940. 
Mr. FRED FUEKER, 
Adjutant, State Department 
American Legion, 
Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR FRED: It may be an assumption 
part, but I bet you wish you were back down 
at Fort Lewis with the boys. 

We are becoming settled in camp and in 
the frame of mind of taking whatever comes. 
You can render this organization s¢ real 
assistance and I know you will be glad to do | 
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so. Our men are interested in Government 
insurance, the forms for which are not avail- 
able at post headquarters. 

However, I would like information concern- 
ing this insurance, particularly its cost with 
respect to age. 

Will you be so kind as to provide me all in- 
formation on this subject as I am certain that 
the American Legion will appreciate helping 
us. 

If you are down in this vicinity of Fort 
Lewis do not fail to say hello. On my next 
trip to Seattle I will try to drop down to 
Legion headquarters. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ELLSWORTH C, FRENCH, 
Captain, One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Observation Squadron, Adjutant. 

True copy: 

ELLSWworTH C, FRENCH, 
Captain, Air Corps. 

Letter from Capt. Ellsworth C. French, Air 
Corps, dated July 23, 1941, bearing on the 
case, follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, ONE HUNDRED AND 

SIXTEENTH OBSERVATION SQUADRON, 
Gray Field, Fort Lewis, Wash., July 23, 1941. 
Mr. Ray SE£ELIG, 

Secretary, Senator Homer T. Bone, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ray: In some way your letter regard- 
ing Lieutenant Jones failed to reach me until 
this morning, and I hasten to reply because 
this case, as well as that of Lieutenant Nelson, 
are deserving of the most favorable and early 
action. 

Both Senator Bone and you are certainly 
doing a splendid service in trying to help Mrs. 
Jones get the insurance that her husband 
wanted. You have the thanks of every officer 
and enlisted man in our command, because 
they feel rather deeply over this matter, due 
to the circumstances, 

I am probably better acquainted with all 
of the facts than anyone else, because I was 
adjutant at the time of our induction and 
remained as such for about 6 months. I 
also was a member of the Army death board 
that handled the cases of Lieutenants Jones 
and Nelson. 

Therefore, and while this letter may be 
rather long, I am going to detail the circum- 
stances in this case. 

Immediately prior to the induction of the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Observation 
Squadron into Federal service at Felts Field, 
Spokane, on September 16, an officers’ meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of a general dis- 
cussion of our year of active duty. At that 
meeting, held on Sunday, September 15, 1940, 
immediately prior to our induction the fol- 
lowing meeting, the matter of Government 
insurance was discussed. 

Our Regular Army Air Corps instructor, Lt. 
Col. Walter R. Peck, advised that we would 
be entitled to Government insurance the 
same as men in the World War. However, 
there were no insurance forms included in 
the vast amount of War Department informa- 
tion sent us on the occasion of our induct : 

On September 26 our command arrived at 
Gray Field, Fort Lewis, for its tour of active 
duty. Immediately the officers and enlisted 
men began asking me about Government in- 
surance. On the rosters of each I checked the 





names of all requesting the insurance, and 
then attempted to secure the blank forms for 
Veterans’ Administration insurance. 

Every officer in our command desired to 
take out the insurance, and many of the 
enlisted men, as records in Washington, D. C., 


will show. 

My first request for insurance forms was 
made to the Fort Lewis post supply office, 
where I was informed that no insurance forms 


were available, but would be soon. Repeated 
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attempts were made to secure these 
with no success. 

Finally, I wrote to the Washington State 
Department of the American Legion, request- 
ing insurance forms of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration type, but apparently none was avail- 
able there, because none was ever received 

Next I made application, as did other offi- 
cers, for the forms at the Fort Lewis chapter 
of the American Red Cross, and none was 
available there. 

Finally, some of the forms were secured 
from the Red Cross. These forms were for 
the old type Veterans’ Administration insur- 
ance such as was available to men in the 
World War. 

However, during all of this time both Jones 
and Nelson, as well as other officers and en- 
listed men, were hounding me for the forms 

But before any insurance forms could be 
secured Jones and Nelson were killed on an 
instrument mission. 

It was after their deaths that we secured 
our first forms, and these, as I stated above, 
were for the old type Veterans’ Administration 
insurance. 

However, many of these were executed and 
sent to Washington, D. C. They were re- 
turned to us with the explanation that men 
serving in the present emergency were not 
eligible for veterans’ insurance. It was fur- 
ther explained that Congress had passed a 
new insurance act on October 8, 1940, and 
that forms for this insurance would be avail- 
able soon. It was some time after Jones and 
Nelson were killed that these forms for the 
new insurance were received. 

Naturally, dead men could not fill out 
forms for insurance to which they were en- 
titled, and neither were entitled to the old 
Veterans’ Administration insurance because 
they were not in World War No. 1. 

To me this is a plain case of where it was 
impossible for the men to secure the insur- 
ance because no forms were available to them, 


forms 


or any of the rest of us for a mighty long 
time. 
There are several officers and enlisted men 


in our command who can and will gladly tes- 
tify that they heard Jones and Nelson ask 
many times about the insurance, stating that 
they wanted the insurance. Affidavits can be 
secured along this line if you desire them 

Best evidence of the desire of 
ceased officers to secure the insurance is 
shown in the fact that every officer of our 
command took out the insurance, as records 
will show. It doesn’t seem that these two 
Officers, now dead and unable to speak fo! 
themselves, were the only ones that did n 
want insurance when both were engaged 
flying and both had families. 

The entire affair is most regrettable 
causes me to feel that the men ente 
service should be automatically ir 


these de- 







60 days. During that time they 

sufficient time to complete their insurance if 
they desired to take out insurance. A man i 
just as liable to be killed on his first as well 


as his last day of service. And thousands of 
selectees are yet to receive military traini: 


There is another side to the story of M) 
Jones, as well as Mrs. Nelson; I have n 
checked into this phase of their cases for 60 
days, due to our having been on maneuvy 
in California. 


Army Regulations provide that wid 
Regular Army officers receive 6 





and certain other gratuities, in the event of 
death to their husbands 

Widows of Jones and Nelson have t 
denied the gratuities given Regular Arn 
personnel because they are National ¢ 
officers. Up until 60 days ago the A 
had received nothing from the Gover 
although their husbands were killed O 


24, I believe it 


was. 
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It is my opinion that the President did 
not intend that there should be any discrimi- 
nation between the Regular Army, National 
Guard, or Reserve military components when 
he inducted the National Guard into active 
service. Try as hard as I have, I cannot 
read the slightest intent toward discrimina- 
tion in the induction order of the President, 
which you might be interested in reading, if 
you have not already studied it. 

And here, etc. (another matter). 

I am giad to have provided this informa- 
tion in what I regard as a most worthy cause. 
Certainly these widows are entitled to $10,000 
insurance on the deaths of their husbands, 
when so much money is being spent for 
other purposes. 

I am, 

Always, 
ELLSworRTH C. FRENCH, 
Captain, Air Corps. 

{Private Calendar No. 816, 77th Cong., 2d 
Sess., S. 1143, Rept. No. 2400; in the House 
of Representatives, May 12, 1942, referred to 
the Committee on Claims; September 3, 1942, 
committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House and ordered to be printed.] 


An act for the relief of Dayee Jones 


Be it enacted, etc., That Roy Vernon Jones, 
lieutenant, One Hundred and Sixteenth Ob- 
servation Squadron, National Guard of the 
United States, who was killed in line of duty 
in active service on the 2list day of October 
1940, shall be deemed to have made applica- 
tion for and to have been granted $10,000 
national service life insurance, and to have 
designated his wife, Dayee Jones, as bene- 
ficiary thereof, and the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized and directed to 
pay the beneficiary of such insurance in 
installments as provided in the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940. There 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum as is necessary to meet the pay- 
ments herein authorized: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
Geemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be filed in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000 

Passed the Senate May 7, 1942. 

Attest: EpwIn A. HALSEY, 

; Secretary. 
{77th Cong., Ist sess. H. R. 4018; in the 
House of Representatives, March 14, 1941; 
fr, CorFEE of Washington introduced the 
g bill; which was referred to the 
tee on Invalid Pensions] 
pill for the relief of Dayee Jones 

Be it enacted, etc., That Roy Vernon Jones, 
lieutenant, One Hundred and Sixteenth Ob- 
serve n Squadron, National Guard of the 
United States, who was killed in line of duty 
in active service on the 21st day of October 
1940, shall be deemed to have made applica- 
tion for and to have been granted $10,000 na- 
tional service life insurance, and to have des- 
ignated his wife, Dayee Jones, as beneficiary 

reof, and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
rs is authorized and directed to pay the 


neficiary of such insurance in installments 
vided in the National Service Life In- 


f e Act of 1940. There is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sum as is 
necessary to meet the payments herein au- 
thorized: P ded, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 





account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


Production of Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a telegram as follows: 
Farmers commencing to sell milk cows, 
account boys and help going into Army. 
Situation looks alarming. 
G. O. VAN DERVEER. 


This telegram is from a man of un- 
usual judgment and who is not given to 
making statements unless based upon 
careful study of the acts. Furthermore 
the message comes from a county which 
is the heart of the best dairy section of 
Iowa. It is well known that similar 
messages are being received from all 
parts of the agricultural sections of the 
country. 

Everyone knows that food is essential 
to carry on the war. Without the pro- 
duction of food we will be as helpless as 
though we had no soldiers and no equip- 
ment. I believe the situation in regard 
to the production of food has now 
reached the point where some action by 
Congress is urgent. 

I am also in receipt of communica- 
tions from operators of small country 
banks and other institutions of a similar 
character in regard to the operation of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. We all 
admit the necessity of some regulation 
of wages and hours so far as large in- 
dustries are concerned. It would seem, 
however, that in this crisis when there 
is such a shortage of manpower that 
some way should be found to relax the 
strict rules so far as country banks, 
country newspapers, and similar organ- 
izations are concerned. 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NAT PATTON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942 


Mr. PATTON. Mr.-Speaker, I should 
like to introduce into the Recorp several 
copies of letters I have received from the 
people of my district relative to the farm 
situation, together with a news story 
from the Redland Herald, a weekly paper 
published at Nacogdoches, Tex., and an 
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editorial from the front page of the 
Frankston Citizen, of Frankston, Tex.: 


[From the Redland Herald, Nacogdoches, Tex., 
of September 17, 1942] 


Farmers are getting the little end of recent 
advances in food prices, says M. B. Hill, Na- 
cogdoches County agent. In fact, farmers’ 
prices are responsible for less than one-fourth 
of the hike in retail food costs to the con- 
sumer, 

C. E. Bowles, organization and cooperative 
marketing specialist of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Extension Service, ex- 
plains that the cost of a year’s supply of food 
for the average workingman’s family advanced 
$34 during the first 6 months following Pearl 
Harbor, according to figures issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Fifty-eight items of food which cost consum- 
ers $364 at the time the United States en- 
tered the war cost $398 in June. 

Widening marketing margins absorbed $26 
of this $34 increase, and only $8 reached farm- 
ers in the form of higher prices for their 
produce. 

Most of the rise in food prices is on items 
not covered by general maximum price regu- 
lations, Mr. Bowles says. Prices of foods not 
regulated advanced nearly 5 percent for May 
to June, while the retail price of foods under 
ceiling dropped about 1 percent. 

Among the uncontrolled foods, commodi- 
ties registering substantial price advances 
during this period were lamb 11 percent, po- 
tatoes 11 percent, sweetpotatoes 9 percent, 
hens 9 percent, and eggs 4 percent. While 
these rises in retail prices were taking place 
the farm price of lamb increased 2 percent and 
hogs and beef cattle 1 percent. Dairy prices 
and grain prices actually were lower in June 
than in May. 

Increased costs of farm labor are not pro- 
portionate to the amounts farmers receive. 
Wages for hired labor rose approximately 20 
percent during the first half of 1942. 


PALESTINE, TEx., September 8, 1942. 
Hon. Congressman Nat PATTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PaTTON: I have just heard our 
Chief speak and in regards to lower farm 
prices will say, I am opposed to lowering 
the farm prices. I am for all out effort now 
and do it quick tc crush the enemy. I wish 
to quote some facts that President Roose- 
velt don’t know in regards to inflation and 
high farm prices. So here they are, and I 
can verify them because they happened to 
me. Last spring tomatoes (green) started 
selling at Athens, Tex., at 5 cents per pound, 
No. 1, and No. 2 one-half cent per pound. 
They cuiled them so hard they were nearly 
all No. 2 at one-half cent or 25 cents per 
bushel. The buyer is the one that gets the 
big profit of 12 to 16 cents per pound. Now 
the green blackeyed peas brought from $1.10 
per 100 pounds to $3 per 100 pounds in 
Athens, Tex. These same peas brought from 
$5 to $8 per 100 pounds at Houston. They 
retailed in Beaumont at 2 pounds for 25 
cents, for my daughter is there and she 
bought them at that price, and they were 
not shelled either. 

Tomatoes were 15 cents and 17 cents per 
pound. Now the cotton, in the farmers’ hand, 
the premium wale in Athens this year brought 
18 cents per pound. Lint seed $47 per ton. 
Jess Miller bought it. Cotton sold in 1940 
for 6 and 7 and 8 cents per pound; in 1941 it 
sold from 10 to 15 cents. This same cheap 
cotton we farmers sold is the high cost of 
living the President is raring about. We 
farmers are not guilty. his meat that is 
so high is our 6- and 7-cent hogs we sold last 
year. I sold some of them. I am selling 
some more at $13.75 and $1440 per 100 
pounds and am losing money on them. I 
am quitting the hog business unless we can 
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get 16 or 18 cents per pound for hogs. Cows 
are plenty high but hogs are too cheap for 
this high feed. 

I wish we had some law giving us farmers 
about the following: 

Cotton, 30 cents (cotton picking $2 per 
100 pounds). 

Hogs, 18 cents per pound. 

Corn, $1.25 per bushel. 

Peas, dry, $2.50 per bushel. 

Tomatoes, 3 cents per pound. 

Green peas, 3 cents per pound. 

Wheat, $1.25 per bushel. 

Cows at their present price. 

Fryer, 25 cents per pound. 

Hens, 20 cents per pound. 

And the rest of everything would take care 
of itself. 

I know you will do your part now and I 
hope I haven't bored you with my line. I 
wish I could buy a bond but my profit is too 
little I just can’t, as my cotton acreage is 
cut to 5% acres. This middleman ought to 
be cut out. ‘ 

Hoping we can win this war first above 
all else, I am, 

Yours truly, 
J. B. PALMER. 
GRAPELAND, TEx., September 9, 1942. 
Hon. Nat PatrtTon, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cousin Nat: We heard the Presi- 
dent’s speech the other night and are be- 
hind him all the way for an all-out war 
effort. We are not playing our part, but we 
are ready to be told what to do. Belittling 
Congress does not seem to make the Presi- 
dent play his part either; rather it smacks 
of Hitler’s methods. 

We are against inflation, by whatever 
name it may be called. At the same time 
we are for equal treatment of all groups. 
As a farm owner, interested in farm prices, 
I request no special favor. I do ask that 
the sacrifice that must be made be pro- 
portioned fairly. 

The President asked the Congress to put 
a ceiling on farm prices at 100-percent parity. 
In the President's words: * * * “Parity 
is a standard for the maintenance of good 
farm prices. It means that the farmer and 
the city worker are on the same relative ratio 
with each other in purchasing power as they 
were during a period some thirty years ago— 
100 percent parity, therefore has been ac- 
cepted by farmers as a fair standard for 
their prices.” 

If the President means that the farmer, 
receiving 100-percent parity has the 
same relative purchasing power as labor, 
then there is some degree of fairness in his 
request. We do ask the Congress to remem- 
ber that the farmer is allowed to plant only 
one-half to two-thirds of the land he planted 
30 years ago. So if farmers receive the 
same unit price or average price received 
then, they still do not have as much pur- 
chasing power even with “handouts” from 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 

If, on the other hand, the laborer is re- 
ceiving twice as much per hour today as he 
received during the parity period, then the 
relative ratio is gone and “parity” means 
nothing. Labor will have twice as much 
purchasing power as the farmer and there is 
no fairness in such an arrangement. 

Quoting the President further in regard to 
farm prices and wages: “Both must be reg- 
ulated at the same time.” He suggests that 
Congress stabilize farm prices and he will 
stabilize wages. It would seem well for Con- 


gress to do a complete job this time so that 
the President will not have to complain 
to the people about their failure to act. 
If farm prices are set at parity the same 
bill should tie labor’s wages to an equal Of 
what labor received in the period of relative 
ratio—both at the same time. In relation 
thereto, corporati profits should also be 





limited to an average of profits during years 
used in figuring parity by taxes or whatever 
method Congress deems necessary. 
In other words, tie ’em all down with the 
same rope, and let’s get on with the war. 
Respectfully yours, 
RvuTH ELLEN DAILEY. 


Kemp, Tex., September 9, 1942. 
Hon. Nat PATTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: You have been 
asked by the President to set prices on farm 
products. I hope you are aware of the fact 
that farm prices are too low now. 

I operate three farms in Henderson County 
with a tractor. My only help is my 18-year- 
old son. I expect him to be defending my 
country next year. 

If prices are fixed below or at present 
level, I will not be able to farm more than 
40 percent of my land next year. Defense 
workers are earning $8 to $16 per day. We 
farmers cannot compete with those prices 
at present farm prices. I am expecting you 
to give us a fair deal. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Yours truly, 
J. T. SUMMERALL. 





GROVETON, TEx., September 12, 1942. 
Hon. Nat Patton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cousin Nat: I believe the farmer and 
stockman would be very well pleased with 
100-percent parity for their products if his 
dollar is figured on the same formula the 
union labor man’s dollar is figured. I believe 
the usual method of figuring farm parity 
prices is by taking the 1909-14 average as 
a basis; so also why not take the same period 
for figuring wages for the union labor man, 
and place a ceiling on his pay the same as is 
in the mill for the farmer and stock raisers? 
It should be taken into consideration that 
in the 1909-14 period the cotton farmer could 
plant all the cotton he could raise and today 
he is allowed by Government control to plant 
about 50 percent of the acreage he formerly 
raised; therefore, to give him his gross income 
on a fair basis you would have to double 
whatever the parity price would figure on 
the above basis, which is now around 18 
cents per pound—mind you, on just one-half 
a normal acreage—therefore, why should he 
not ‘be entitled to twice the parity to raise 
his income to a normal basis? There has 
been a lot said about the farm prices caus- 
ing inflation, yet it is acknowledged cotton, 
corn, and wheat are all selling below parity 
prices today, and I am compelled to agree 
with Senator WHEELER for once when he 
stated it is not farm prices that is causing 
inflation but union iabor wage scale. 

My only reason for making this statement 
is that I have never read one word said en 
the subject of how parity prices are arrived 
at and consideration given to the fact that 
the farmer. has been deprived of one-half of 
his cotton income by governmental inter- 
ference, and I judge all the figures that have 
been made have been wholly in disregard to 
that fact. 

I believe Congress should upon a 
fair deal, and we just as well find out now 
where we are at as further down the line 

Sincerely yours, 


insist 


LARUE, TEX., 

Hon. Nat PATTON 
Dear Str: The only way I have making you 
remember me is by telling you that I was 
the ex-service man that introduced you at 

Little New York on that hot afternoon. 
Hon. Nat, there are a few little things I 
like to call your attention to. One of them, 
we are trying to produce food for the Gov- 
ernment, such as peanuts, tomatoes, pota- 


September 13, 1942. 
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of impossibility to get help to do this work 
and the reason of it is these cotton growers 
in nearby counties comes here and haul all 
the hands away to pick the cotton and we 
have to let the food waste. If the cotton is 
the most important to the Government, let 
them go ahead. If the food is important, 
please make some effort to stop it. 

The President mentioned setting prices on 
farm products such as hogs, cattle, and every- 
thing. Had you ever figured what it cost to 
put a pound of fat on a hog after he is raised, 
ready to fatten? Six pounds of feed produces 
a pound. Tankage cost $5 per 100, corn 
cost $2 per 100. A hog consumes 1 pound 
of tankage to 5 pounds of corn. This is to 
say nothing of growing the hog. Figure it, 
will you? 

Now the peanut business where a man has 
an allotment for peanuts he gets $124 per ton. 
The man who does not have the allotment 
gets $82 per ton. That isn’t right. I have 
three-tenths of an acre. My peanuts are 
worth just as much per pound as the man's 
who has the peanut allotment, yet I don’t 
get it. It is unfair to us. 

The middle man gets all the profit from 
the farm products. Stop that. If he doesn't 
want to farm, put him on the defense work 
where he can make it easy. 

The hardware man and the drug man are 
another class. Take notice of their profits. 
No cause for it. 

I am sure you won’t stand for these old 
disabled veterans to have their little checks 
cut and slashed to nothing. Mr. Patron, I 
could mention thousands of things that are 
unbalanced, but will not take more of your 
time. ; 

Thanking you if you will keep these in 
mind, 

Your friend, 

LUTHER A. Norris 
(Telegram | 
CROCKETT, TEx., September 8, 1942. 
NaT PATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel that any drastic fixing of farm 
prices at present levels will greatly curtail 
essential production and impoverish farm- 
ing areas. Farms are rapidly being depleted 
of farm labor and this will increase unless 
reasonable profits assured. 

Rev. R. Gage Lloyd, W. K. McLean 
Crockett Lions Club (by resolu- 
tion), C. L. Hooks, Herman Allen, 
Charley Allen, E. T. Ozier, Neal 
Clements, H. J. Berry, J. N. Collins, 
T. J. Maples, R. D. Hooks, B. H 
Chandler, J. S. Murchison, P. Cap- 
rielian, Ed Buller, W. D. Julian, 
S. L. Murchison, J. T. Harkins, W. 
S. Spruill, G. E. Ellis, W. C. Phil- 
lips, W. C. Shivers, R. L. Shivers, 
D. C. Kennedy, W. D. Collins, Al- 
bert Thompson, T. D. Craddock, 
H. L. Paul. 


{From 


the Frankston (Tex.) Citizen of 
September 18, 1942} 


FARMERS MIGHT BE OVERPAID, BUT LOTS OF FOLKS 


DON'T BELIEVE IT—SURVEY TO DETERMINE 
LOCAL SENTIMENT REVEALS MAJORITY IN FAVOR 
OF UNIFIED WARTIME CONTROL FARM PRICES 
LABOR 

Are farm prices too high? 

Since President Roosevelt's speech of t 


week, in which farm prices and wages of in- 
dustrial workers were mentioned as principal 
causes contributing to threatened inflatior 

this question has been foremost in the minds 
of the people of this section of the country, 
where every farmer is a farmer,” and 
where practically every businessman grew up 
on a farm and all of them depend on the 
prosperity of the farmers for their own wel 

being. In other words, politics and the war 


“dirt 


toes, and other valuable foods. It is a matter | and the weather have been shoved out of 
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first place as a topic of conversation among 
these east Texas hills. 

And if farm prices are too high, or even if 
they are high enough, comparatively speak- 
ing, the people around here still do not be- 
lieve it. 

In an informal survey within the past sev- 
eral days, the above conclusions, so far as 
they have to do with the sentiments and 
Judgment of all classes of people here, have 
been inescapable. 

Cotton at present is quoted on the New 
Orleans exchange at 18 cents plus, or almost 
exactly the price of 18.85 cents which has 
been estimated by a Dallas cotton broker as 
parity on cotton. But growers around 
Frankston think, apparently, that such a 
price would lack quite a good deal of giving 
them a purchasing power comparable to that 
of an industrial worker who receives around 
$8 per day or more for relatively shorter 
hours. 

“I am glad to see the town workers get good 
pay for their work,” one farmer declared, “but 
I would certainly hate to see the price of 
cotton be halted anywhere under 30 cents 
per pound, after all these years the farmers 
have been losing money trying to make a 
living on their farms.” 

“If the price is frozen at so-called parity 
on cotton and peanuts and the other things 
the farmer has to sell, then farmers had as 
well close down because the prices we are 
having to pay labor, even on the farms, will 
make it impossible to make expenses by next 
year,” said another. 

Merchants and other businessmen are as 
emphatic as the farmers on the subject. 
More than one grocer, for instance, expressed 
the belief that, although the prices they are 
charging for foodstuffs have for some months 
been limited by ceiling prices, that the farm- 
er’s portion of the food dollar is not equal 
to what he was getting a year ago. Right 

r wrong, that is the reaction of most local 
merchants, and their belief seems to be borne 

ut by figures issued by the United States 
f Agriculture. 
price on farm products are set by 
an act of Congress, then I think that wages 
should be limited by the same law,” one 
merchant expressed himself. 

Different people had different ways of 
expressing themselves on the subject, but 
he expres were well-nigh, if not en- 
tirely, unanimous in the belief that the only 
way to make the freezing of prices fair and 
uniformly effective was to write a wage ceil- 
ing into the law at the same time that a 
ceiling on farm prices is placed on the statute 
} ks 

“Any Congressman who votes for any bill 
to limit farm prices without at the same time 
ng on wages had as well not 
race for reelection,” one 
ut summed up 
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Increasing Compensation of Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 
Mr. CASEY of 


C15, 
p 


Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I wish to call the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to a bill which is pending in the Senate, 
S. 2674, calling for an increase in com- 


pensation for postal workers. There is 
no more meritorious piece of legislation 
pending in the Congress, and we should 
lose no time enacting it into law. Postal 
workers are loyal and efficient and per- 
form a most intelligent service for which 
they receive unconscionably low salaries. 
I can speak with authority on this sub- 
ject because I have a sister who is a postal 
clerk and a brother who is a letter carrier. 
These workers have received no increase 
in salary since 1925. With the increased 
cost of living, these workers find it im- 
possible to make both ends meet, and 
Uncle Sam ought to take cognizance of 
this condition immediately and remedy it. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
the statement submitted by President 
James M. Murphy of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks in support of 
S. 2674 as amended: 


Before leaving for Washington a Boston 
postal clerk who is the father of four chil- 
dren and a good member of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks said to me— 

“I certainly hope that you will bring back 
the good news that Congress and the admin- 
istration have seen fit to grant our temporary 
pay increase. The truth is that my wife and 
I are at our wits end trying to make both ends 
meet. With food, clothing, and living ex- 
penses generally skyrocketing, I am unable 
at the present time to meet my ordinary 
household expenses. Already I am in debt 
up to my neck. If I remain on my 1925 
salary much longer I haven’t the faintest idea 
how I am going to support my wife and 
family. My four children are too young to 
go to work and are entirely dependent on my 
earnings.” 

Gentlemen of the committee, I can assure 
you from having talked with hundreds of 
postal workers that the case that I have cited 
is typical of many men in the Postal Service 
today. The majority of us are men with 
families and we are finding it harder and 
harder to meet our expenses on an antiquated 
salary. That is why I am here today to urge 
your support of S. 2674 as amended. This 
is, as you know, a compromise between the 
administration time-and-a-half bill and the 
15-percent increase recommended by the 
Affiliated Postal Organizations. Under the 
present bill post-office employees would be 
granted a 10-percent increase and their over- 
time-pay rates would be computed on a 260- 
day factor instead of 360 as at present. 
While living costs, as Labor Department fig- 
ures show, have risen considerably higher 
than 10 percent, the enactment of this legis- 
lation would afford debt-burdened postal 
workers some measure of relief. The need 
for this temporary upward revision of salaries 
is most urgent. 

It has been 17 years since we received 
our last pay raise and believe me there is no 
time like the present for correcting this situa- 
tion. An increase in the salaries of postal 
workers will undoubtedly mean an increase 
in production 

In a recent conference I had with a Boston 
postal official who is a just and fair man, 
stated that in dealing with personnel prob- 
lems the human factor must always be taken 
into consideration. I believe that our Gov- 
ernment should bear this truthful observa- 
tion in mind. You cannot treat men as 
machines and expect good results. In pri- 
vate industry, large sums of money are spent 
annually by enlightened employers in scien- 
tifically attempting to keep the help satisfied. 
They do this not so much out of kindness but 
because they realize that if their workers feel 
that the company is treating them fairly 
they will do better work. 

In this respect, the Federal Government 
could take a leaf from the notebook of pri- 
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vate industry. At the present time, low 
salaried postal workers, although still per- 
forming their duties with loyalty and effi- 
ciency, feel that the Government is ignoring 
the “human factor.” This is a situation 
which must be corrected. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is properly concerned about the 
morale of workers in private industry. The 
morale of postal workers is important tco 
and cannot be ignored. Let us hope, then, 
that the Federal Government will see fit to 
give postal employees the temporary increase 
to which they are entitled in order that they 
may take on a new lease of life. 

Postal clerks are required to spend many 
hours of home study in order to prepare 
themselves for rigid scheme examinations 
and must maintain a mark of at least 95 
percent in the examination. You cannot, 
for example, make a good distributor in a 
day, or a month, or a year. That is why it 
is most important for our Government to 
treat postal employees justly. We need 
Uncle Sam and Uncle Sam needs us. 

It is true that in order to maintain this 
service at a satisfactory level of efficiency, 
skilled workers must remain in the mailing 
room. If the postal workers are attracted 
to private industry because of gross inequali- 
ties in wages the Postal Service which is so 
essential to our defense will suffer. 

Finally, we can look at the problem from 
the standpoint of our national defense. 
Our good friend, Senator Merap, has told that 
in time of crisis there is no more reassuring 
no more stabilizing force, than the regular 
mail service. This is particularly true in 
a@ great national emergency such as the pres- 
ent war has brought to our people. Main- 
taining the morale of millions of men in the 
armed forces, as well as millions of foiks at 
home, is an absolute necessity by the main- 
tenance of regular dependable mail service. 


Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include two very enlightening statements 
by the Honorable Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the use of 
silver now held by the United States 
Treasury. The statements follow: 


Secretary Morgenthau said today that the 
Treasury is making every effort to put all 
available silver into urgent war uses. 

The Treasury has stocks of 2,900,000,000 
ounces of silver of which 1,550,000,000 ounces 
have been monetized and are a reserve 
against silver certificates. The balance con- 
stitutes “free” silver, all of which is being 
lend-leased for use in war plants where it 
will release 40,000 tons of copper for war 
uses, 

Substantial quantities of this “free” silver 
are already being delivered to war plants pro- 
ducing aluminum and magnesium. 

No new purchases of foreign silver have 
been made since November 1941, Mr. Morgen- 
thau said, and the delivery of newly mined 
domestic silver acquired under forward pur- 
chase contract has been postponed, thus per- 
mitting such silver to go into industriai uses 
Two of the largest silver refiners are already 
taking advantage of this postponement and 
are delivering newly mined domestic silver 
to industrial users. 








Until recently, Secretary Morgenthau said, 
silversmiths could meet all of their needs by 
buying foreign silver at about 35 cents an 
ounce. However, in the past year there has 
been an enormous increase in the use of silver 
in industries. The metal is used extensively 
in the production of aircraft, ordnance, naval 
vessels, and for other war purposes. Silver 
coinage has increased in many countries as 
a result of the war. Silversmiths are also 
using larger quantities of silver because cop- 
per and other scarce metals can no longer be 
used as a base for silver-plated ware. 

Mr. Morgenthau said the supply of foreign 
silver has been falling off, and the 100,000,900 
ounces a year being imported from Mexico and 
Canada are inadequate for the present de- 
mand. American silversmiths, eager for the 
metal, have bid up the price to 60 and 65 cents 
an ounce in Mexico. To prevent the diver- 
sion of the foreign silver from high priority 
uses, the War Production Board has issued 
an order restricting the purchase of silver 
abroad to licensed importers. 

As an added inducement to foreign ship- 
pers, the Office of Price Administration re- 
cently raised the ceiling price on foreign 
silver to 45 cents an ounce in contrast to the 
35-cent level which the Treasury maintains. 

Another order of the War Production 
Board, effective October 1, restricts the use 
of foreign silver to high priority purposes. 

The Office of Price Administration has also 
set the ceiling price for newly mined domestic 
silver at 71.11 cents an ounce plus freight 
charges, compared to the Treasury price of 
71.11 cents an ounce fixed by law, thus 
making it more profitable for such silver to 
go to manufacturers instead of the Treasury. 


Secretary Morgenthau said today that the 
Treasury is making arrangements for the 
sale of approximately 5,000,000 ounces of 
silver to industrial users certified by the 
War Prcduction Board as in urgent need of 
silver for immediate use in war prcduction. 

The silver which the Treasury is arrang- 
ing to sell is free silver, classified as ‘silver 
ordinary.” This class of silver has been ac- 
cumulating over a long period and is com- 
posed in part of silver purchased for coinage 
prior to the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, in 
part of silver contained in gold deposits, in 
part of recovered bullion which was lost in 
the melting and coining processes, and the 
balance of silver in excess of the amount esti- 
mated to be contained in mutilated coins. 
For many years prior to the passage of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, small quantities 
of this class of silver were sold and used in 


medals which the mints manufactured for 
private organizations. The Treasury has 


legal authority to sell the amount now on 
hand. The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 im- 
poses no limitations on this type of sale. 

This silver has been put aside for use in 
the event of an emergency. The Treasury 
has been informed by the War Prcduction 
Board that there is at present an acute 
shortage of silver available for the manu- 
facture of essential war materials. The War 
Production Board has requested that the 
5,000,000 ounces of “silver ordinary” be used 
to alleviate this shortage. 

The Treasury plans to sell this silver at 
the price of 45 cents an ounce to those in- 
dustrial users with high priority ratings who 
recommended the War Prcduction 
Board 

As previously announced, approximately 
1,350,000,000 ounces of free silver have already 
been made available by the Treasury for use 
in war plants, under arrangements whereby 
the silver will be returned after the war. 
The remaining 1,550,000,000 ounces of silver 
held by the Treasury have been monetized 
and are a reserve against silver certificates. 
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An Offensive on All Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s mezsage on Labor Day emphasized 
the need for action against inflation. 
The message was a challenge to the Con- 
gress. The message conveyed the threat 
that if Congress were not willing tc deal 
with inflation that the President would 
take the reins in his own hands. For 
myself, I have never been willing to sub- 
mit to the theory that an all-out war 
effort requires the abdication of the 
legislative body, but I am fearful that the 
House, by the action which it took yes- 
terday, invited the charge that it was 
willing to abdicate. 

The measure acted on in the House 
yesterday was labeled as an anti-infla- 
tionary measure. A Casual considera- 
tion of the results indicate that such 
label is a misnomer. Instead of being 
an anti-inflationary measure it will open 
the way for further increases in the costs 
of living. The House had the oppor- 
tunity to be assertive. It has invited the 
possibility and, in fact, the probability 
of Presidential veto. In so doing, it has 
not only delayed the day for definite ac- 
tion on this all-important question, but 
it has encouraged those who have been 
critical of the Congress as an institution. 

Preventing an inflationary rise in the 
cost of living is, so the President has told 
us, the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. 
Administration leaders and others have 
repeatedly asserted that this objective, 
an objective which I believe must be 
achieved if we are to win this war, can 
be reached only if we have concerted 
action on all fronts. Piecemeal action 
will not do it. Timid action will not do 
it. To prevent an inflationary rise in the 
cost of living requires courageous, con- 
certed, and simultaneous action at every 
point in the economic system where in- 
flationary pressures breed. 

On December 31, 1940—or nearly 2 
years ago—the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the presidents 
of the Federal Reserve banks, and the 
Federal Advisory Council submitted a 
special report to the Congress urging that 
concerted action be taken on one of these 
many fronts—on the monetary front— 
in order to avoid the deadly peril asso- 
ciated with an unreasonable and unwar- 
ranted and uneconomic rise in the cost 





of living. This report, mind you, was 
filed almost 2 years ago and it urged that 


steps be taken immediately “to forestall 
the development of inflationary tenden- 
cies attributable to defects in the ma- 
chinery of credit control.” It warned 
that “these tendencies if unchecked 
would produce a rise of prices, would re- 
tard the national effort for defense, and 
greatly increase its cost.” 
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Among other things this report recom- 
mended that the “various sources of po- 
tential increases in excess reserves should 
be removed.” As set forth in the re- 
port these included “the power to issue 
three billions of greenbacks; further 
monetization of foreign silver; the power 
to issue silver certificates against the 
seigniorage, now amounting to one anda 
half billion dollars on previous purchases 
of silver. In view of the completely 
changed international situation during 
the past year, the power further to de- 
value the dollar in terms of gold is no 
longer necessary or desirable and should 
be permitted to lapse.” 

Needless to say, the administration did 
not take any action in keeping with the 
above recommendations. In fact, it 
moved in the opposite direction and 
actually sought and obtained an exten- 
sion of some of the powers enumerated 
above. I believe it is unfortunate that 
we did not take steps to remedy the situ- 
ation outlined in this special report. I 
believe it is unfortunate that we did not 
take steps then to correct basic flaws in 
our monetary legislation by repealing the 
pernicious silver legislation now on the 
statute books in addition to the Presi- 
dent’s power to issue $3,000,000,000 in 
greenbacks at his discretion and to fur- 
ther devalue the gold dollar at his discre- 
tion. 

Our failure to take action relative to 
repealing silver legislation has indeed 
created a most ludicrous situation. As 
far as silver is concerned, We are con- 
fronted with scarcity in the midst of 
plenty. This situation is well summar- 
ized in an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of August 29, 1942: 

The United States Treasury holds 3,331,- 
0C0,000 ounces of silver, of which 806,000,000 
ounces are in the form of coins, 1,164,000,000 
ounces are pledged against silver certificat 
and the remaining 1,361,000,000 
free, unallocated, and could be 
made available to industry. Yet in the face 
of this enormous hoard, lying idle beneath 
the soil of West Point, there is a critical short- 
age of silver for defense, and there will soon 
be no silver at all for nondefense uses. W 
produce in the United States about 70,000,000 
ounces of silver annually, an amount which 
is more than enough to meet normal require- 
ments and which would go far t« 
rent expanded requirements ¢ f 
the war. But none of this domestic produc- 
tion is available to industry. It is all boug] 
up by the Government 
ground 
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complete sacrifice of these businessmen and 
their employees will not assure a plentiful 
supply for war industries which need silver 
today as a substitute for tin in solder, as a 
substitute for copper in electrical connec- 
tions, and for a variety of uses in the mak- 
ing of ships, airplanes, tanks, trucks, guns, 
shells, bombs, and torpedoes. Even those 
users who can obtain authorization to buy 
foreign silver must now pay up for it. The 
Treasury, which had set the price for foreign 
silver by its purchases at about 35 cents an 
oiwnce for years, has just raised its price to 
45 cents. Industrial users must therefore 
bid above that level or see even the supply 
of foreign silver swallowed up by the Treas- 
ury and removed from usefulness. 


The Government has made a feeble at- 
tempt to correct this situation. It has 
lacked the courage, however, to approach 
the problem directly and instead has 
been contented with makeshifts. As I 
understand it the War Production Board 
has announced that all free silver held by 
the Treasury has been assigned for use in 
war industry. This was nothing new for 
the W. P. B. was merely repeating the 
substance of a Treasury announcement 
of August 31, which itself merely repeated 
what had been first announced last April. 
Under this lend-lease silver program, as 
it has been called, the Treasury will re- 
lease its holdings of silver that are not 
pledged against silver certificates or 
minted into coins to the Defense Plant 
Corporation for certain limited uses. 
Under the plan, however, the silver may 
not be used up, it may not become a part 
of the product of the war production 
plants. In other words it may be used 
only in such forms as permit its return 
to the Treasury after the war. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 19: 

So limited is the use to which this silver 
may be put that between last April when the 
program was announced and September 11, 
there had been turned over to the Defense 
Plant Corporation and other users only 162,- 
000,000 ounces, or 12 percent of the 1,350,000,- 
000 ounces of free silver that we are now so 
frequently reminded have been assigned for 
use in industry. 


In addition, the Treasury has an- 
nounced that it will sell 5,000,000 ounces 
of its silver to industrial users with high 
priority ratings. Here is the real meas- 
ure of the extent to which the Treasury’s 
vast horde of about 3,000,000,000 ounces 
of silver is available for actual consump- 
tive use by industry. And here, accord- 
ing to the New York Times of September 
19, is the perfect illustration of what is 
wrong with the existing silver situation. 
This editorial points out: 

The Treasury has more silver than it knows 
what to do with. Industry is badly in need 
of silver for war purposes—not silver it can 
borrow, but silver it can buy and use—yet all 


that is truly available is 5,000,000 ounces, 
about one-tenth of 1 percent. The rest is 
up or available only by a circuitous 


locked 
route for highly restricted nonconsumption 
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I have referred to this situation as 
scarcity in the midst of plenty. It can 
be referred to at the same time as poverty 
in the midst of plenty. I am informed, 


for example, there are 133 silver-using 
firms in one State alone—Rhode Island— 
tha 


are complaining that their 25,000 








employees will soon be out of work un- 
less they get supplies. I understand that 
the same situation is to be found in New 
York, in Massachusetts, as well as in 
other jewelry-making centers. 

The problem herein outlined is the 
creation of the administration. It is a 
situation that it has nurtured with 
painstaking care until now it blossoms as 
a national scandal. Although the Presi- 
dent can write and deliver “you do—or 
else” speeches, for some reason or other 
he finds it difficult to assume the leader- 
ship in this and other phases of the 
battle against inflation that is rightfully 
his to assume. 

I am introducing legislation for the 
purpose of correcting this situation, at 
the same time repealing the powers of 
the President over our monetary system 
that should have been permitted to lapse 
years ago. Specifically, I am introducing 
legislation to repeal the President’s 
power to devalue further the gold dollar 
and to repeal his power to issue 
$3,000,000,000 of greenbacks. At the 
same time, I am introducing legislation 
to repeal the various silver acts that are 
at present serving as an obstacle to the 
efficient prosecution of the war. 





Give the Palestinian and Stateless Jews 
a Square Deal in Fighting Our Com- 
mon Foe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the follow- 
ing address I delivered over radio station 
WPEN in Philadelphia, September 11, 
1942: 


This is the season of the year when all 
individuals of the Jewish nation and all ad- 
herents to the Mosaic faith gevher in their 
houses of worship to give an accounting of 
their lives to Almighty God. For it is to 
them Judgment Day, and in moving, soul- 
stirring solemnity and in awed reverence they 
listen to the inspiring sounds of the ancient 
shofar, the ram’s horn. 

For millenniums the people of Israel have 
believed that during this season they are 
judged and upon the verdict emanating from 
God Himself will depend their destiny. 

The Jew has always believed in—yes, and 
he has always observed—those basic prin- 
ciples upon which true civilization must be 
builded. Amongst them, in the virtue of 
justice. So on this day, when they gather 
before God to plead for divine justice, it is 
Only fitting and proper that we Christians 
should demand that they also get some sem- 
blance of human justice. 

The enemy of all religion, the enemy of 
civilization—the German Nazis—declared a 
war of extermination against this people. 
This war has been going on ruthlessly since 
1933. They have suffered untold agonies at 
the hands of their oppressors, and, although 
many people sympathized with them deeply 
and sincerely, no One raised aS much as a 
finger in practical aid. 
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In September 1989 the war spread and was 
Officially declared against other peoples, 
Since that day the Jewish people have been 
seeking an opportunity to enter the struggle 
as a full-fledged belligerent. They have 
wanted to exchange their energies, their 
wealth, and their blood for the opportunity 
to fight back as all other normal peoples do. 

When I say Jewish people I do not mean 
Americans of Jewish extraction, or Russians, 
or English of the Jewish faith, for they are 
already fighting in the armies of the United 
Nations. I refer not to them but only to the 
millions of Jews residing in the Near and 
Middle East, including the 600,000 in Pales- 
tine, all of whom owe allegiance to no nation, 
to no sovereign state, but only to the ancient 
people of Israel, and to the cause of freedom, 
for which this war is being fought. Despite 
the fact that the stateless and Palestinian 
Jews could supply a military force of ines- 
timable importance, they, the first and fore- 
most of Nazidom’s enemies, are not permitted 
to fight in this war as a people. 

The 29 banners of the anti-Axis United 
Nations paradoxically do not ‘include the 
blue-white banner of Israel. There are now 
over 100,000 Jews right at the edge of the 
western desert in North Africa clamoring for 
the opportunity to fight the Nazis, beseeching 
the world for the chance to destroy Hitler’s 
legions. 

The long years of Nazi persecution have 
only strengthened their will and fortified 
their sOul and determination to drive this 
scourge from the face of the earth. 

Hitler prevents the Jews from living as 
free human beings, and the United Nations 
should not prevent them from meeting death 
on the field of battle in their burning desire 
to destroy Hitler. This is certainly not jus- 
tice. And it is this type of justice that I say 
the Christian world should extend to them. 

It is such a small thing to give to these 
peoples. As a matter of fact, in allowing 
them to fight Hitler, we will not be giving 
them anything, but on the contrary, they 
will be giving us an army of 200,000 men, 
100,000 of them ready at a moment’s call to 
throw themselves into the Battle of Egypt, 
thus definitely turning the scales in our 
favor, destroying Rommel’s army, and push- 
ing them back to the dark caves from which 
they emerged. Why the British have refused 
to accept this offer of 200.000 stalwart 
soldiers, who unquestionably would fight with 
such an all-devouring, all-consuming hatred 
for the common enemy is beyond my compre- 
hension. I cannot understand it. Why 
have they for the past 3 years refused to 
extend this elementary law of justice, the 
right of a people to defend itself, its honor 
and its future? 

Personally I admire the British people for 
their bravery and fortitude in the dark days 
after Dunkerque, and I am convinced the 
world will always remain indebted to them. 
It was their courage and resolute spirit that 
saved us all in the gruesome fall of 1940. 
But we will not win this war by sentimental 
appreciation. Total war which our country 
is now waging, the supreme sacrifice which 
so many of our boys are being called to make, 
dictate effective use of every available ounce 
of strength, of every available man, whose 
services can be mustered. 

The glorious traditions of justice, human- 
ity, and freedom, which have created and 
which symbolize our United States of Ameri- 
ca, can not and will not refuse the Stateless 
and Palestinian Jew a square deal. Our 
own American boys are now participating in 
increasing numbers in the Middle Eastern 
battles, and since the British have for 3 


years definitely failed to make use of the 
Jewish boys there on the spot, why then 
should not America upon whom Providence 
has thrust the world leadership in this ti- 
tanic struggle, make use of this manpower? 














If those entrusted with the command of 
the American forces in the Middle East would 
find a way of recruiting those young, sturdy 
Jewish boys there, and establish in one form 
or another a Jewish army to fight under the 
command of the United States forces, I for 
one would heartily endorse it. Let this be 
Officially proclaimed and 100,000 splendid 
soldiers would be added almost overnight 
to the insufficient number of men that we of 
the United Nations now have in the Middle 
East. 

The defensive spirit in the Middle East 
must come to an end. The fact that Rom- 
mel was halted should not and must not 
satisfy anyone. He must be beaten and 
kicked out from the African continent. It 
can and will be done if hesitation and a de- 
fensive policy are completely discarded and a 
policy of total war promptly adopted. The 
immediate creation of a Jewish army is the 
first dictate of total war in the Middle East. 

In these most solemn days of the Jewish 
calendar year—Rosh Hoshanah and Yom 
Kippur—I extend my greetings to that noble 
though most persecuted people, the children 
of Israel, and I say to them that when this 
war is over and the enemy is destroyed, your 
fighting legions, proudly bearing their wounds 
of freedom’s battle, will stand together with 
the other free armies of the world, over the 
ashes and ruins of our common enemies, 
beneath all the unfurled flags of freedom, 
including the blue-white banner of David. 

It is your right and your privilege, and it 
is up to all freedom-loving people to see that 
it is done. 





Increased Compensation for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of Congress to the 
injustice that has been done by the ad- 
ministration to the great army of loyal 
workers in our Postal Service. 

Where the administration has been 
following a very liberal course toward 
industrial workers, even to the point of 
insisting upon wage increases to meet 
the higher cost of living, their attitude 
toward the postal workers has been re- 
actionary and unfavorable. 

It does not seem to make any differ- 
ence to the administration that the 
War Labor Board in a recent decision 
laid down the sound principle that since 
the cost of living had increased 15 per- 
cent since January 1, 1941, labor is en- 
titled to the same increase. The postal 
employees have not had an increase in 
17 years. As you recall, the longevity 
bill providing for an increase of $7 per 
month was vetoed by the President the 
first of the year. 

Congress should take the matter of 
Postal increases out of the hands of the 
President and do so now. Iam in favor 
of a 15-percent increase and making it 
retroactive from January 1, 1941, as that 
is the basis used by organized labor in 
negotiating their wage contracts. 





The Meaning of a Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to prevent the return to Congress 
of any who were opposed to the New Deal 
domestic or foreign policy prior to Pearl 
Harbor, shortly after that spokesmen for 
the new dealers joined by Communists 
and others who condoned racketeering 
and profiteering inaugurated throughout 
the country a smear, purge campaign. 

Assuming a mantle of loyalty, intimat- 
ing that they had monopoly of patriot- 
ism, these smear artists went to work 
over the radio and through the press to 
convince the people of various congres- 
sional districts that the men they had 
chosen to represent them in the past were 
disloyal, unpatriotic, and should not be 
returned to Congress. It is noteworthy 
that with but a few exceptions, and in 
those instances other forces were at 
work, those condemned by these self- 
appointed spokesmen of our people were 
overwhelmingly renominated. 

The people of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan received a copious 
dose of nauseating, vicious, malicious 
slanders and libels put out by those who 
are doing so much to foster disunity. 
However, the people of that district who 
were described by one or two city publi- 
cations as living in a benighted section 
of the country, were not deceived. They 
recognized the issue. With their custom- 
ary good sense and sound judgment they 
knew that their Representative, whose 
defeat was sought, was but the symbol of 
a drive to take away their right to freely 
cheose their congressional Representa- 
tive. Once again, by a vote of more than 
3 to 1, they showed their determination to 
adhere to a representative, republican 
form of government under the Constitu- 
tion of our forefathers. 

They are wholeheartedly in support of 
the men they have sent to the front. 
They are buying bonds and stamps and 
doing their utmost on farm, in the fac- 
tories, and wherever there is need. 
They will not tolerate waste, extrava- 
gance, or incompetency in high official 


places. They have no use for racketeers 
or profiteers. They do not believe in 
special privileges. They are not led 


astray by the clamor of those who ap- 
parently think more of other countries, 
other forms of government, than of our 
own. 

The support given their Congressman 
at the polls on primary day was a rebuke 
to those who think they have a monopoly 
of patriotism, of intelligence. It was a 
deliberate, decisive demand that those in 
charge of the conduct of the war forget 
politics and, with a singleness of purpose, 
devote every effort to the winning of the 
war, while, at the same time, retaining 
here at home the “four freedoms” and all 
others guaranteed by our Constitution 
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and which our people claim as their 
rightful heritage. 

The people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District served notice by their vote 
that they will without question support 
the Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces—the President of the United 
States—and the officers of our armed 
forces in any and all efforts to defeat 
our enemies as quickly as possible and 
with the least possible losses. 

At the same time they reaffirmed their 
determination to preserve this a nation— 
independent—the citadel of liberty and 
of opportunity. 

Despite the sneers, the vicious, false 
statements of those who would challenge 
the loyalty, the intelligence of the people 
of western Michigan, we know what we 
are about; we know what we want and we 
know how to get it. 

Longfellow expressed our faith in our 
country and our Government when he 
wrote: 

Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 





The primary election held on the 15th 
day of September in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan is a no- 
tice to the Congress of the United States 
that if there is any housecleaning to be 
done in the Fourth District, the people 
of that district will do it, but that until 
they decide it is necessary, the little 
would-be dictators like the Walter Win- 
chells, the Carl Sandburgs, will do well 
to clean their own doorsteps, will do well 
to cast out the beams in their own eyes 
before considering the mote in the eyes 
of others. 

The result of that election was a bid 
to all Republicans; yes, and to Democrats 
who believe in our constitutional form of 
government, to stand forth and coura- 
geously do battle for the things, the poli- 
cies which mean the preservation of the 
“four freedoms” here at home and at the 
same time insist that this war be con- 
ducted so that victory may come as 
quickly as possible and with that victory 
the restoration to our people of all their 
constitutional rights. 


In all humility, may I express my 
appreciation of the good fortune which 
is mine because I live in the Fourth 


Congressional District of Michigan. 





Dr. Percival Hall 
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include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1942, regarding Dr. Percival 
Hall, president of Gallaudet College, who, 
during the past 50 years, has contributed 
So greatly to the success of that institu- 
tion of learning: 
DR. HALL’S 50 YEARS 

The fiftieth anniversary of the beginning 
of the professional career of Dr. Percival Hall, 
president of Gallaudet College, is worthy of 
celebration by the whole community of Wash- 
ington. Having served the deaf and the partly 
deaf for half a century, he has earned the 
gratitude of their neighbors and friends 
throughout the country. The work he has 
done is highly specialized and for that reason 
may not be comprehended adequately by the 
general public, but it is profoundly appre- 
ciated none the less even by those persons 
who lack understanding of its details. 

In brief outline, it perhaps should be ex- 
plained that the institution over which Dr. 
Hall has presided since 1910 is unique in the 
world. It is the only school of higher learn- 
ing for deaf mutes in existence. That means 
that it occupies a particular place, fulfills a 
distinct function. The purposes of the 
founders, Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and 
his son, Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, are 
carried forward with ever-increasing social 
and cultural significance. 

Dr. Hall himself is entitled to much of the 
credit the college has achieved under his 
management Born in the District of Co- 
lumbia and educated at Harvard University, 
he came to his task through deliberate and 
conscious desire to help young people who 
were handicapped by defective hearing. His 
apprenticeship was spent at Washington 
Heights School for the Deaf. A natural in- 
terest in mathematics and engineering quali- 
fied him to be an instructor in those fields 
and he still maintains his enthusiasm for 
them. The demands cf his administrative 
duties have not removed him from academic 
enterprise 

But the value of Dr. Hall to his fellow 
citizens since 1892 is best demonstrated by 
mention of the record of success which the 
alumni of Gallaudet College have established 
in that period. Many graduates have become 
teachers and supervisors in schools for the 
deaf. Others have gone into the ministry. 
fany more are editors, printers, chemists, 
photographers, real-estate operators, farmers, 
and industrial workers. Each is a human 
proof of victory over circumstance. Sustain- 
ing each is the Unseen influence of great love 
for the human family. 


Service Activities of the Disabled 
American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW EDMISTON 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent chat with Millard W. Rice, the na- 
tional service director for the Disabled 
American Veterans, has reminded me of 
the fact that I am myself a member of 
that service-giving association of Amer- 
ica’s wounded, gassed, and disabled war 
veterans. 

During these trying days of intensive 
Production, transportation, and front- 
line usage of war matériel for the protec- 





tion and perpetration of America’s free- 
doms, we must not permit ourselves to 
forget about the welfare of America’s 
disabled defenders of the past, present, 
and future. 

I think it would be appropriate to take 
advantage of this occasion to tell Mem- 
bers of Congress something about the 
Disabled American Veterans, commonly 
referred to as the D. A. V. 


D. A. V. MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Organized in 1920, by groups of 
disabled veterans then undergoing voca- 
cational training courses, and chartered 
by Congress in 1932, to render service 
to, for, and by disabled veterans, the D. 
A. V. has, ever since its inception, been 
the spokesman for the disabled war vet- 
erans of America, in Congress and before 
its various committees, as well as be- 
fore the Veterans’ Administration and its 
local regional offices and facilities. 

Its congressional charter was amended 
by Public Law No. 668, approved July 15, 
1942, so as to change its name from 
“Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War,” to “Disabled American 
Veterans,” and so as to extend member- 
ship eligibility to any American citizen, 
who, having served honorably in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of 
any country allied with it, during time of 
war, has been either wounded, gassed, in- 
jured, or disabled in line of duty in such 
active service—a very select group in- 
deed. 

Active membership in the D. A. V. can 
only be secured by those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of disease or 
disability, incurred by reason of war 
service. 

Less than 10 percent of all living war 
veterans are, therefore, eligible for mem- 
bership in this rather exclusive organiza- 
tion. 

Wearing the emblem of the D. A. V., 
which, by the way, is a replica of the 
Accolade of Chivalry, portrayed on the 
wound certificates issued by President 
Woodrow Wilson, is therefore to wear a 
badge of honor, an indication that the 
wearer has sacrificed a part of his blood, 
a part of his body, or a part of his health 
in the Nation’s most hazardous employ- 
ment, serving in its armed forces during 
time of war. The wearer of a D. A. V. 
emblem button can be proud of such 
proof of his patriotism—a real badge of 
honor. The true Americanism and 
patriotism of those who have paid, and 
are still paying, such a high price as 
proof of their patriotism, cannot be 
justly questioned. 

D. A. V. membership is restricted to 
those American citizens who have earned 
it by sacrificing their youth and a part of 
their bodies, or a part of the health of 
their minds or bodies, in active armed 
war service for our beloved country. 

There are no other limitations as to 
membership eligibility. Its membership 
includes men who are Protestants, Jews, 
Catholics, Mohammedans, and Bud- 
Ghists, of many different racial origins, 
engaged in various types of employment, 
if any, receiving incomes from the lowest 
up to the higher brackets, including both 
the prominent and the humble; the na- 
tive-born and the foreign-born; the rich 
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and the poor; the well-informed and the 
uninformed; the helpful and the help- 
less; the employed, the unemployed em- 
ployables, and unemployables; former 
buck privates, corporals, sergeants, lieu- 
tenants, captains, colonels, and gen- 
erals—a typical cross-section of Ameri- 
can citizenry. 

During its existence, the D. A. V. has 
elected former privates, corporals, ser- 
geants, lieutenants, captains, and even a 
general, to the office of national com- 
mander. Its leaders have had service in 
Uncle Sam’s Infantry, Artillery, Air 
Corps, Marine Corps, Navy, and Coast 
Guard. 

The D. A. V. has been led by Jew, 
Catholic, and Protestant. Its present na- 
tional commander is Lawrence R. Mel- 
ton, of Dallas, Tex. All of these men, 
with divergent backgrounds, have found 
@ common bond in the D. A. V.—the 
union of America’s disabled defenders— 
banded together in a mutual service asso- 
ciation to advise and to assist service 
men and ex-service men, and their de- 
pendents, who badly need such service. 

D. A. V. NATIONAL HEADQUART™RS 


Almost since its inception, the D. A. V. 
has had its national headquarters at 2840 
Melrose Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Viv- 
ian D. Corbly has been its national adju- 
tant, that is, its secretary-manager and 
editor of its newspaper since 1925. Capt. 
Cicero F. Hogan has been his able assist- 
ant during the last 3 years. 

An excellent newspaper is published at 
national headquarters, the Disabled 
American Veterans Semimonthly, which 
contains accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion as to all developments concerning 
legislation—proposed and already a part 
of our Federal statutes—Presidential Ex- 
ecutive orders, court decisions, Attorney 
General’s opinions, Comptroller Gener- 
al’s opinions, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regulations, service letters and in- 
structions, and other matters deemed of 
interest to veterans and their families. 

No disabled veteran is doing right by 
himself, and those dear to him, if he 
deprives himself of the interesting news 
and valuable information in the Disabled 
American Veterans Semimonthly, the 
official publication of the D. A. V. 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS’ LEGISLATIVE 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During the 23 years of its existence, the 
D. A. V. has initiated much liberalizing 
legislation on behalf of various groups 
of disabled veterans and their dependents 
and has also been largely responsible for 
the issuance of many liberalizing regula- 
tions by the Veterans’ Administration, 
from time to time, too numerous and too 
technical for me to set forth to you in 
detail at this time. 

In spite of the enactment of many Fed- 
eral and State laws, however, there are 
still many inadequacies, inequalities, and 
inequities as to the privileges, prefer- 
ences, and benefits provided for the var- 
ious classifications of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, which the D. A. V. 
is striving to have corrected by proposed 
legislation. Its national service director, 
Millard W. Rice, has been vigorously 
pushing forward such desirable objec- 
tives on behalf of less fortunate service- 
connected and service-connectable dis- 































abled veterans, and their dependents, in 
hearings before congressional commit- 
tees, and his pleas for justice are backed 
up by letters from those back home. 

As the recognized voice of the Na- 
tion’s war disabled, the D. A. V. concen- 
trates its collective strength to protect 
and to advance the best interests of its 
members and eligibles, and of their de- 
pendents. 

The national constitution of the 
D. A. V. forbids it to take part, officially, 
in any partisan political, industrial, or 
religious dispute. 

The national policies of the D. A. V., 
as well as its national officers, are de- 
cided upon at national conventions, to 
which delegates are sent directly by local 
chapters, thus democratically abiding 
with the wishes of the majority. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The offices of the National Service Bu- 
reau of the D. A. V. have, from its in- 
ception, been located in the Munsey 
Building, in Washington, D. C., where it 
now has 10 service experts to advise and 
to assist deserving veterans in the tech- 
nical and legal prosecution of their 
equitable claims for compensation, pen- 
sion, medical treatment, hospitalization, 
and insurance benefits, and in securing 
gainful employment, private or public. 

The national service director, with the 
assistant national service director, 
Thomas J. Kehoe, not only supervises the 
activities of the National Service Bureau, 
in Washington, D. C., but also exercises 
supervision over the services of the or- 
ganization’s 45 nationally paid national 
service officers—who, incidentally, re- 
ceive very inadequate Salaries, depend- 
ing upon the number of D. A. V. members 
in their respective States—as well as over 
its 58 unpaid national service officers and 
its 807 voluntary chapter service officers. 

All of these unselfish, self-sacrificing 
officers are themselves disabled veterans. 
All of them have had the experience of 
prosecuting their own claims for service 
connection and compensation. All of 
them know, by reason of personal experi- 
ence, of the difficulties and handicaps 
with which disabled veterans are con- 
fronted in their efforts to obtain and 
retain suitable gainful employment. 

These D. A. V. service officers know all 
about the complications and technicali- 
ties that disabled veterans must overcome 
legally to prove the service connections 
of their disabilities to the satisfaction of 
claims and rating agencies of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, understanding, of 
course, that such officials must adhere to 
the laws as enacted by Congress, with 
their limitations and restrictions, as 
legalistically interpreted and as adminis- 
tratively applied. 

D. A. V. service officers well know that 
being equitably entitled to service con- 
nection and compensation for a disa- 
bility, by reason of the handicap of such 
disability, not the same being 
legally entitled thereto. 

Because of their understanding of 
these various problems with which dis- 
abled veterans are baffled, these service 
officers of the D. A. V. are naturally sym- 
pathetic to disabled claimants in their 
efforts to overcome such difficulties. I 
think it is safe to say that a person who 


is as 





himself has experienced some of the 
complexities incident to proving himself 
entitled to certain benefits because of a 
disability which he is convinced was 
caused by his war service, and who him- 
self has had the experience of trying to 
overcome the handicap caused by such 
disability, is, consequently, in a better 
position to advise and to assist other 
disabled veterans in the solution of their 
various problems, understandingly, sym- 
pathetically, and effectively. 
D, A. V. SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The services and accomplishments of 
these national Disabled American Vet- 
erans service officers during the past 13 
years is indicated by the following brief 
resumé, compiled for me by Millard W. 
Rice, national service director: 

Claims handled, 794,392; hospitaliza- 
tions and medical examinations ob- 
tained, 111,824; appearances before rat- 
ing agencies, 203,981; favorable decisions, 
126,021; and total monetary benefits, 
$57,222,760. 

It is, of course, impossible for a brief 
Statistical resumé to indicate the many 
different types of valuable services ex- 
tended by service officers. Many liberal- 
izing precedents have been established 
on the basis of cases handled by Disabled 
American Veterans service officers, which 
subsequently have proven of value to 
hundreds or thousands of disabled vet- 
erans having similar claims, the results 
of which cannot appear in the reports of 
such national service officers. 

Compensation payments secured for 
more than 126,000 disabled veterans, and 
their dependents, have converted such 
individual disabled veterans from local 
liabilities into local community assets, 
bringing increased compensation pay- 
ments into every community. 

Many disabled veterans who gained 
experience originally as chapter and na- 
tional service officers for the Disabled 
American Veterans have since then be- 
come national service officers, national 
service directors, national legislative rep- 
resentatives, national adjutants, and 
other types of service-giving officers of 
other national veteran organizations. 

NEED FOR D. A. V. 


Disabled American Veterans members 
are aware of the fact that the Disabled 
American Veterans has been wholly or 
partly responsible for legislation affect- 
ing thousands of disabled veterans who 
have never become associated as mem- 
bers—some because they know nothing 
about the organization, others because 
they are indifferent to the need for col- 
lective action, still others because they 
are too inconsiderate of the welfare of 
others, and many who have persuaded 
themselves that they cannot financially 
afford it. 

It is a strange commentary upon 
human nature that this comparatively 
small organization has continued to ren- 
der very valuable service to thousands 
of individual disabled veterans who ap- 
parently have no feeling of gratitude, ap- 
parently without realizing that they have 
been “free wheeling,” and that the service 
which they have secured has been paid 
for by other disabled veterans no better 
off financially, if as well, to extend a 
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helping hand in providing for its Nation- 
wide service set-up through membership 
in the D. A. V. 

Every social-minded disabled veteran 
who is anxious to protect the benefits 
that may have been awarded to him, and 
at the same time to help secure needed 
benefits for other veterans who are even 
less fortunate, ought to be a paid-up 
active member of the Disabled American 
Veterans—generally recognized as the 
official spokesman for America’s war dis- 
abled. 


FINANCING THE D. A. V 


The principal source of income, by 
which to maintain this extensive service 
program, has been through the support 
of individual disabled veterans them- 
selves, by their payment of membership 
dues in the D. A. V., through its 37 de- 
partments and 807 chapters. 

A national per capita tax of $3 per 
member per year is paid by each local 
chapter to national headquarters. 

Those disabled veterans who have sup- 
ported the D. A. V.—representing the 
collective voice of, by, and for disabled 
war veterans—have so earnestly believed 
in its past accomplishments, in its cur- 
rent service program, and in its objec- 
tives for the future as to be willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices for pay- 
ments of annual membership dues, 
which, by the way, average about $4 in 
most of the local chapters. 

During the past 5 years the D. V. A. 
has extended to its membership the op- 
portunity to acquire life membership, 
upon payment of $50 generally by a 
cash payment of $5 or more, plus $1 or 
more per month until paid. Nearly 50 
percent of all D. A. V. members are now 
partial or full life members. 

Members of the D. A. V. realize that it 
does not have any mysterious source of 
income. They realize that its strength, 
prestige, and ability to accomplish con- 
structive services on behalf of individual 
disabled veterans and their dependents 
rests entirely upon the united forces of 
all of those who are prompted to become 
and to remain paid-up members of their 
own outfit. 

Local chapters of the D. A. V. finance 
their own social-service and relief activi- 
ties out of their portion of annual mem- 
bership dues, by annual forget-me-not 
day drives, and by such small finance- 


raising projects as dances, shows, and so 
forth. 
D. A. V. SERVES AMERICA 
Helping disabled veterans to help 


themselves and getting the help of 
Nation for those who need help—a big 
dividend-paying investment in real 
Americanism is the self-appointed task 
of the D. A. V. 

Fellow citizens freqeuntly need to be 
reminded, by an organization such as the 
D. A. V., that an important factor in pro- 
viding security for America is for America 
to provide security for its own citizer 
and particularly for its disabled defend- 


}e 


tl 
di 


America can always feel assured that 
it will be enthusiastically protected and 
defended so long as America remembers 
to protect and defend its protectors and 
defenders. 
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Problems of Poultry Raisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
companying letter from Mr. William M. 
Weber, of Lake Villa, Ill., contains an in- 
teresting and accurate description of the 
many problems involved in poultry rais- 
ing under present conditions. Mr. Weber 
speaks with authority. He employs 21 
men, and his flock numbers 35,000 head. 
His farm is nationally known, as well 
managed and successful, with an annual 
output of 900,000 pounds. 


Hon. GeorGe A. Pappock, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Now that a rush of radio and 
newspaper articles are bringing out the dan- 
gers to our farm-production problem, I feel 
that I may write you a few lines to point out 
its effect on my business. 

I will produce 900,000 pounds of dressed 
ducks this year with no week delivering less 
than 15,000 pounds and no week exceeding 
20,000 pounds, so you see it is no seasonal 
business, but a mass production of meat, ona 
line-production basis, which runs all the way 
from the production and selection of breeding 

ck through egg production, incubation, 
brooding, growing, fattening, and dressing of 
the product, and incidentally selling it. 
There are at all times about 35,000 head alive 
on. the farm, with six complete turn-overs 
a year, and all ages from babies just out of 
the incubator, to ducks ready to dress for 
market, on hand. 

I have 21 men employed, many of whom I 
have kept 15 years or more. They have grown 
up with the business and are not replaceable 
with women or older men, either from the 
standpoint of physical ability to do the actual 
work, or mental ability to absorb in a few 
months or a year even, experience gained over 
years of actual contact with the problems 
that arise. I have lost so far only three men 
to the armed services and to the bait of higher 
wages paid in Waukegan, and only lost that 
one because the rationing board refused him 
tires to come to work 

I now have two water pumps out of order, 
one very vital one for which I cannot get re- 
pairs without an AlJ priority rating. I also 
have a man classified Al by the draft board, 
whom I have had here nearly 20 years, and 

w I understand I have to cut down truck 

eage and fuel oil consumption 25 percent. 

Now, I can’t run this war from Lake Villa, 

only run my farm, but I can assure you 

here is no lost motion in my operations, 

nd I believe that those in charge of making 
the orders we are told to obey should under- 
stand that we can obey only at the expense 
f a proportionate curtailment in production. 

I fact is one that they must consider 
they draft a man, or curtail any essen- 
upply or repairs, and once production 

I y farm, or any other farm, is curtailed 
it will remain curtailed for at least the dura- 
tion of the war. You can destroy in an hour 
the work of years of painstaking effort in the 
building up of any livestock or poultry farm 
of breeding-stock or milk-cows, and once 

u allow that to happen there is no appeal 

r cure, except the long years of rebuilding 
e fiock or herd, as the case may be. 
Farmers as a whole are as anxious to pro- 
duce more food for the war effort as could be 
asked, and they have responded nobly to the 
been blessed 


request in 1942, but we have 





with bumper crops. Now, if we have cur- 
tailed flocks and herds, and acreage in 1943, 
plus a poor crop, our every-normal granary 
will be sorely taxed and our productive ability 
will not be equal to the task ahead. 

I feel that now is the time to decide a 
course of action and stick to it. There is no 
use to lock the barn after the horse is stolen, 
or to expect good bricks without straw. 

I hope I have not bored you with my long 
letter, and that it may help you to see our 
local condition a little better, after allowing 
for my natural bias in the matter. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM M. WEBER. 


The House Liaison Office of the War 
Production Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, in the daily 
rush of business we sometimes forget to 
pay tribute to the people who help us 
most, just because they are doing the job 
they are supposed to do. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, may I refer 
briefly to Mr. W. J. Hays, liaison officer 
for the House of Representatives from 
the War Production Board, and his very 
efficient staff in Room 304A of the Old 
House Office Building. 

I cannot speak, of course, for all of 
my colleagues; but I can say that I avail 
myself of his services almost daily and 
always with the secure belief that, what- 
ever the outcome of the matters I take 
up with him, they have had the most in- 
telligent and expeditious handling pos- 
sible. I have never heard a word against 
Mr. Hays or his staff from any Member 
of this House, and I have heard high 
praise. 

I feel that the membership of this 
House should express to Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, its gratitude for the detailing of 
so helpful an individual as Mr. Hays to 
our assistance, together with his assist- 
ants, Mrs. Tamar Dalberg, Miss Virginia 
Perkins, and Mrs. Lillian Jacobs. 


A Flash im the Pan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
read this the House will probably have 
passed and the Senate will still be con- 
sidering price-fixing or anti-inflation 
legislation. Like heat lightning on a 
summer evening, the House had a flash of 
determination to perform its full duty 


and pass legislation which would actually 
freeze prices, prevent inflation, and avoid 
the danger which the President said 
would overtake us if effective action was 
not taken by October 1. But like heat 
lightning the flash of resentment at the 
President’s unjust dictatorial attitude 
passed without anything more effective 
than a low rumbling. 

The President was right when he said 
there must be a limit on prices charged 
for farm products and a limit to wages 
paid. One without the other accom- 
plishes nothing. Unfortunately, the leg- 
islation we have on the books is ineffec- 
tive. But it is the legislation handed 
down by the administration, by the Presi- 
ident himself, and the legislation which 
Congress rubber-stamped. It did not 
work. Those who adopted it knew it 
would not work, but it was what the 
President asked them to do. Parrot- 
like it was done. When it failed and the 
people began to show indignation and 
resentment, the President put it up to 
Congress to limit farm prices, a Move 
which he knew would be unpopular with 
the farmers. He asked us to refer to 
him and his various boards the problem to 
control wages. The President’s various 
boards have consistently been raising 
wages and there is no reason to believe 
that he will stabilize or freeze wages un- 
less he does a complete about face. 

What Congress should have done-— 
what it should do now—is to assume its 
full responsibility and freeze the price of 
farm products, manufactured articles, 
and services—a complete over-all stabili- 
zation bill. 

The yardstick of measurement should 
be one which will give fair results to all. 
A great deal of complaint is made about 
the farm demand for 110-percent parity, 
but it should be remembered that parity 
prices for farm products were based on 
the period from 1909 to 1914 while other 
prices and wages have increased ma- 
terially since that date. So do not go 
cussing out the farmer and claim that 
he is asking for 10 or 15 percent above 
the average for the things he sells. Just 
remember that all he is asking is to be 
placed on the same level with industrial 
workers. The farmer and his hired man 
are working for an average of around 
30 cents per hour where the industrial 
worker—well, you know the story as well 
asI. And do not believe that the farmer 
gets his living without working and do 
not forget he never gets pay and a half 
for the hours over 40 and that he never 
dreamed of getting double pay for the 
milk his cows gave on a Sunday or a 
holiday. 

The farmer is not crying and I am not 
weeping on your shoulders for him but 
I am asking that we have justice for all. 
So think these things through and if you 
are in the habit of praying just send up 
@ prayer that Congress will, without de- 
lay, assume its full share of the re- 
sponsibility and do a few of the things 
that must be done if our enemies are 
to be defeated, our freedom maintained 
here at home. 

DEMOCRATIC APPRAISEMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 

Republicans have been bitterly criti- 
cized because we found fault with the 
New Deal policies. Returning from a visit 








home, where he made a serious study of 


world problems, Senator Eiison D. 
(Cotton Ed) SmitH, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, made this statement. These 
are his words, ‘‘We are in one hell of a 
mess—right smack dab in the middle of a 
jackass age.” ‘The Senator continued: 
“We are in one hell of a mess because we 
haven’t paid attention to what has been 
going on behind our backs. Here the 
administration has suddenly sneaked up 
behind us, stuck a gun to our heads and 
said, ‘By October 1 or your life.’ A re- 
turn to the ‘horse and buggy’ days would 
certainly be an improvement over the 
mess we are in now.” 

Perhaps these remarks by the Demo- 
cratic Senator from the South will give 
you some idea why Republicans, belong- 
ing to the opposition, have criticized the 
New Deal, hope for a return to constitu- 
tional government. 





Food, Farms, and Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Hon. CLIFF CLEVENGER, Ohio, 
member of the House Committee on 
Asriculture, is to be commended when 
he calls attention to loss of trained farm 
operators on the farms of Ohio and the 
Nation. Only bountiful production can 
give our industrial workers food at prices 
they can afford to pay. Our Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps can remain the best 
fed and. the best dressed fighting men 
in the world only if our production of 
food and fiber continue in abundant sup- 
ply. Let us keep our farms as well as 
factories in shape “to keep them roll- 
ing.” On September 21 the Toledo Blade, 
northwestern Ohio’s largest newspaper, 
had this to say on the same subject. 

FOOD, FARMS, AND FEAR 


In support of his belief that there is pros- 
pect of a shortage of meat and other food 
products, Congressman CLIFF CLEVENGER, of 
Bryan, says that 100 farms in one county in 
our neighboring congressional district—the 
Fifth—have no operators. Mr. CLEVENGER 
tells the House Committee on Agriculture 
that this condition in Ohio was brought 


wage war industries. 

Frank O. Lowden, a foremost agricultural 
authority and former Governor of Illinois, 
warns: “Unless something is done to stop the 
draft of experienced farmers from the farms, 


I fear not only a food shortage but in all 
probability a food famine 

Congressman CLEVENGER and Governor 
Lowden are not alarmists. They and other 


equally well informed leaders agree that con- 
sequences of continued disregard of the farm 
labor program would be serious. Their ef- 
forts to arouse public opinion and to hasten 
solution of this problem are timely and in 
furtherance of civilian welfare and the mili- 
tary program 

For years the U 
ducing too much 
much 


nited States has been pro- 
wheat, too much corn, too 
much pork. We killed 






cotton, too 











6,000,000 little pigs for fertilizer, plowed under 
some of the crops and penalized farmers who 
exceeded production quotas. 

Now, with the manufacture of farm ma- 
chinery restricted, with the draft taking mil- 
lions of men into military service and mil- 
lions more at work in war industries, the 
food problem falls into a new pattern. 

In this connection it should be taken into 
account that the rubber shortage is the con- 
sequence of unpreparedness at Pearl Harbor 
and of procrastination on synthetics. 

Our scrap metal shortage is attributable 
largely to lack of foresight which permitted 
export of more than 20,000,000 tons during 
the last few years—nearly 3,000,000 tons of 
it to Japan. 

Now, added to the evidence given hy Con- 
gressman Clevenger and Governor Lowden, 
is this statement by Congressman Pace, of 
Georgia: “If something is not done quickly, 
we are not going to have anything to eat.” 
That is hard to believe when we have too 
much wheat for available storage space, and 
a big corn crop maturing, but Mr. Pace is 
not an alarmist. He is a Georgia Democratic 
lawyer who has the facts in the case. 

Millions of citizens whose whiskers are not 
yet white remember our meatless, wheatless, 
heatless days of the first World War. The 
present global war is taking vastly greater 
toll of manpower and materials for domestic 
consumption and for lend-lease export. The 
situation calls for immediate and drastic— 
but probably unpopular—action for conserva- 
tion and development of food production and 
of other resources to the utmost. 





Our Duty Is To Curb Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage in the House yesterday of the so- 
called Steagall bill (H. R. 7565), with the 
amendment of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown], is most regrettable to 
say the least. 

Should this bill become law in its pres- 
ent form it will mean that the cost of 
living will be raised from 5 to 121% per- 
cent over the high point at which it is 
today. It will add another $3,500,000,000 
of expense to our food and clothing bill 
annually. It will be a hard blow, indeed, 
to the millions of families in this country 
whose incomes have not been increased 
and who, like the rest of us, have had 
until now to meet the 15-percent increase 
in prices that have already resulted from 
the war effort. 

I voted against this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
because I believed the Brown amendment, 
providing for a new formula by which to 
figure parity, will, if it becomes law, de- 
feat the administration’s effort to con- 
trol inflation. 

All of us remember, I am sure, the de- 
bacle after World War No. 1. That was 
the result of run-away prices that pre- 
vailed during that conflict and in the 
years that followed. 

All of us remember that when the in- 
flationary balloon burst factories became 
idle, banks crashed, the life savings of 
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many of our people were washed away, 
mortgages were foreclosed on farms and 
homes, and the auctioneers worked over- 
time, while many of the owners of these 
properties joined other unfortunates in 
the bread lines and soup kitchens estab- 
lished in all our communities. All thi 
was the result of inflation. 

I am afraid of even the thought that 
history may repeat itself. The people of 
my district and of my home State are 
anxious for Congress to heed the warn- 
ing given to us in his message of Sep- 
tember 7 by President Roosevelt. 

Because of the selfishness of existing 
blocs or groups, who at the moment have 
the votes to put across their program 
without concern of its dire effect upon 
our national economy, it would seem that 
a sane control of inflation cannot be en- 
acted into law by the Congress. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, and be- 
case I recognize that in wartime the 
President—the Commander in Chief— 
has, under the Constitution and the war 
powers bills we passed recently, the au- 
thority to act to prevent inflation, I voted 
against the Steagall bill in the hope that 
the President will take the situation in 
hand and, as he promised in his message 
to Congress on Labor Day, will act and 
act promptly to stop the spiral of infla- 
tion right where it is. 





Dies Committee Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include therein an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal 
American, September 21, 1942, entitled 
“Dies Committee Endorsed”: 


DIES COMMITTEE ENDORSED 





JERSEY 


The Dies committee has received another 
emphatic and bipartisan endorsement by t1 
public in the primary elections in Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey. 

In Massachusetts, the Democratic \ 
repudiated Representative THomas H. Etio1 
who had made himself the spokesman in 
Congress for anti-DIEs groups 

ELIoT, who sought a renomination on h 
“liberal” record, was decisively defeated 

In New Jersey, Representative J. PARNeE! 
THOMAS Was renominated by the Republic 
of his district and seems assured 
election. 

Mr. THomas has b 
members of the Dies committee anc 
only to Chairman MartTIn Dies, of Texas, wl 
is a Democrat, has been a constant target 
the committee's enemiec 


en one of the n 


The Communist Daily Work h re - 
edly attacked him with its customary s - 
rility. 

The radical weeklies, The N 
New Republic, have frequently 
him. 

The so-called Union for D C cA i 
included his name on its list of “Congressmen 
to be defeated,” which w t y a “purge” 
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list of Dies committee members and sup- 
porters. 

Against this persistent left-wing opposi- 
tion, Mr. THomMas won his primary campaign 
by a large majority. 

For this the country should be grateful. 

PARNELL THOMAS is a Congressman who has 
proved that he belongs in Congress. 

He is a Congressman whom the Nation, 
as well as New Jersey, needs in Congress. 

In the last World War he served America 

‘rance as an infantry officer in the A. E. F. 
As a member of the American Legion, as 
well as in his seat at Washington, he has 
served America equally weil by his advocacy 
of national defense measures when the radi- 
cals were sabotaging the national defense 
program and by his courageous defense of 
American institutions against their alien- 
minded foes. 

There should be no question about the re- 
election of an experienced legislator who has 
doubly proved his loyalty—on the field of 
battle and in the councils of Government. 





in 
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Platform of the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a resolution adopted by the Paris 
(Tenn.) Post, American Legion, entitled 
“The Platform of the American People”: 


THE PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


PREAMBLE 
We, the people of the United States of 
America, in order to preserve and perpetuate 


all of those blessings established by the Con- 
stitution of the United States do hereby de- 
clare that we will henceforth exercise all of 
our privileges and be cognizant of all of cur 
responsibilities as citizens of the United 
States; and in order to fully inform and 
instruct all of our leaders in the executive, 
administrative, military, and legislative 
ranches of our Government we do here give 
xpression to our wishes concerning those 
rgent matters of public anxiety which re- 
juire their immediate consideration and for 
the accomplishment of which we do now 
adopt, endorse, and approve all of this people’s 
platform and we do pledge ourselves to sup- 
port and enforce the same by ballot without 
regard for any individual or personal obliga- 
tion, political or religious affiliation, or for 

ny influence other than the unselfish good 
of all of the people of the United States of 
America 

We do declare our pride in this Nation and 
in its accomplishments and in its people and 
their leaders. We are proud of our fighting 
forces and confident of their ability to win 
the wars against the unspeakable Hun in 
Germany and against the treacherous Jap in 
Japan. We pledge ourselves to the full sup- 
port of our fighting forces, to the preserva- 
tion of that for which they fight, to the elim- 
1 of internal decay, to the extermina- 
tion of political and profiteering termites, and 
we pledge ourselves to cheerfully bear all of 
the civil n burdens of wars 

We will keep faith. 


b 
e) 
1 
a 


e 
inati 


ARTICLE I 
We do insist that every act and of 
every officer, administrator, and legislator be 
c.lculated to accomplish the best interests 
l : whole people with- 


action 





of and best results for tl 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








out regard for special interests of any State, 
political subdivision, governmental division, 
class, party, group, bloc, lobby, or individual, 
We do now expressly excuse every officer, 
administrator, and legislator from all other 
subservient activity and assure them that 
this grateful people will manifest its appre- 
ciation of their successful solution of na- 
tional problems anc their dissolution of the 
war emergencies and will reward them in 
keeping with their meritorious efforts to that 
end. We will accept no excuses for the fail- 
ures of our national leaders. We abhor the 
substitution of petty politics for statecraft 
and we will hold every official strictly 
accountable. 
ARTICLE II 

We do insist that the burdens of the office 
of the President of the United States in this 
time of war are too great for any one man to 
bear; that the scope of such burdens is too 
broad and varied to be within the capability 
of any one man. National security makes 
imperative the delegation of full authority 
and responsibility to the available experts in 
every field of endeavor—such experts to be 
selected solely for their abilities and ca- 
pacities without regard for any political 
considerations. 

ARTICLE III 


We do insist that every officer and admin- 
istrator of every branch, department, and 
agency of government—Federal, State, and 
municipal—and every Member of the Con- 
gress and every legislator and councilman 
shall immediately eliminate all incompe- 
tents and unnecesaries. We require effi- 
ciency and economy from the largest to the 
rmallest detail. We will not tolerate con- 
tinued waste and extravagance. Every gov- 
ernmental activity not necessary to the war 
effort, public health, and welfare must be 
promptly suspended or curtailed. We be- 
lieve, for instance, that the bones, relics, and 
footprints of bygone ages should rest in the 
ear until after the war has been won and 
paid for. We are determined to sweep and 
garnish our own house of government before 
we expend our lives and pledge our futures 
for the support of international charters to 
clean up the rest of the world. We declare 
that accomplishment of the objectives of 
this article III will tend to encourage indi- 
vidual acceptance of the responsibilities of 
citizenship, will promote individual submis- 
sion to heavy taxation for war purposes, 
will imbue the citizenry with respect for 
Government and governmental officials. 


ARTICLE IV 


We insist upon an immediate and thorough 
canvass of stocks and supplies of all mate- 
rials and energies useful to the national war 
effort and that the facts determined be pub- 
lished if publication thereof would not give 
aid and comfort to our enemies. If by such 
canvass it be determined that a shortage 
exists or is anticipated in stock or supply 
then such materials and energies shall be 
withdrawn from the markets entirely or be 
equitably rationed as the condition may indi- 
cate. We urge that our Government have no 
fears or doubts of public acceptance if its 
requirements are intelligently grounded on 
truth and facts. We resent implication that 
we are infirm or petulant as refiections upon 
our intelligence and do declare that we are 
able, willing, and ready to bear the needful 
burdens of war. 

ARTICLE V 

We do approve the Selective Service Sys- 
tem and believe that it is being fairly well 
administered. There are, however, enough 
injustices and inequalities to justify its re- 
view aud a general tightening up by all draft 
boards. We believe that the system should 
be made applicable to all persons, male or 
female, and to all property useful to the war 
effort, without violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. The magnitude of this 
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war effort must necessarily contemplate con- 
scription of all persons and things and dis- 
tribution of all to production, construction, 
and military as the exigencies of the situa- 
tion may indicate. Competent individuals 
should be placed instead of being deferred 
or excused by reason of dependents. De- 
pendents increase individual responsibility 
for national security. Property is not su- 
perior to personnel and is not to be exempted 
from requisition while personnel is con- 
scripted. 
ARTICLE VI 


We insist that every department, branch 
and agency of Pederal, State, county, and 
municipal government except only Federa! 
Bureau of Investigation, be promptly purged 
of all personnel eligible for military services. 
We believe that such a purge would release 
eligible men in number sufficient to form at 
least two Army divisions. 


ARTICLE VII 


We insist that all commissions to new 
officers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard be based upon merit. Ability 
to discharge the duties of the office should 
be the sole consideration, untempered by 
political influences, wealth, or position. W: 
believe that the commissioning of officers 
should be controlled by boards composed of 
retired officers of the several services, they 
having understanding of the requirements 
All other elements being equal we urge a 
preference in favor of presently enlisted and 
inducted men over nonmilitary aspirants to 
commissions, 

ARTICLE VIII 


We insist upon complete cooperation of 
every part of the military and naval struc- 
ture with full coordination of effort. We 
declare that the objective for which we are 
spending billions of dollars is to win the 
war effectively and quickly. We do not seek 
aggrandizement of any arm of service over 
another. Whatever action is necessary to 
the accomplishment of this end will be well 
justified in the eyes of the people. Any offi- 
cer, military, naval, or civil, who does not 
fully lend himself to such accomplishment 
must be replaced by one who will. 


ARTICLE IX 


We insist that all military and naval ad- 
ministration, supply and operational matters 
be under exclusive control of capable military 
and naval officers. We believe that only our 
military and naval officers are competent to 
conduct the war effort in all its branches; 
that during war the Secretaries of War and 
Navy should be selected from able and ener- 
getic officers of those services and that their 
departments should be free from all civilian 
interference. The winning of the war is the 
prime national objective, to which all other 
considerations must be subordinated. We 
insist upon a military establishment of ample 
size, completely equipped with the best and 
fully trained. We want no less sent any- 
where for any purpose, America is capable 
of the best and will tolerate no makeshifts 
We abhor the phrase “Too little, too late.” 
We do not want our sons, daughters, fortunes, 
and futures sacrificed. We do want our mili- 
tary and naval leaders to realize that all has 
been entrusted into their hands and we will 
give them the full support of the nation. 
We will, however, hold them to strict ac- 
count. We want no shows. We want no 
actions against their judgment to satisfy the 
demands of Allied Nations or false public 
opinions. When the Army and the Navy and 
the time and the place are ready we want to 
join battle. 

ARTICLE X 

We insist that the expenses of war 
financed on a pay-as-we-go basis and 
equitable taxation. If a sales tax will 
complish the results desired we urge 


be 
by 
ac- 


its 


adoption immediately and declare that we 
We will 


are ready to pay the costs of war. 














































repudiate any legislator who does not use 
his best efforts to obtain legislation to de- 
fray war costs as we go. We are not cowards 
hiding behind the packs of our soldiers. The 
existing system of obtaining money by the 
sale of interest-bearing bonds will build up 
a huge debt which will be the demand ob- 
ligation of the men who come back from 
the war. The least we civilians can do 
is to keep the bills paid. We won’t make the 
soldiery do our fighting for us and then 
make them pay for it, too. Let us bear 
the burdens of war now while we have 
prosperity. Let the soldier come home with 
no handicaps other than his wounds. Stop 
now the sale of the bonds which are the 
world’s best investment and raise war costs 
by taxes. Cut us down so we have to live 
economically, no one better than another, for 
the duration of war. We are building a false 
fat in which there is no strength and that 
will fail us in the end. We are being de- 
ceived by charging ourselves interest for the 
transfer of money from one pocket to an- 
other. We will bear the burdens of war 
now while at war. We prefer a few years of 
economy now to the ages of slavery that must 
follow defeat. We must and will win. Take 
our automobiles and sugar and rubber and 
money and time together with our sons and 
daughters but be sure, oh, our leaders, 
that you do not waste any of them. 

We love best those for whom we do most— 
not those who do most for us. The effective 
patriots of America are those who have been 
adversely affected by the war—not those 
who have profited by the war. The families 
of the dead, wounded, and prisoners of war 
are Our outstanding patriots. The whole 
people will not fully appreciate the needs, 
nor wholly give themselves to the war effort 
until their lives are adversely affected by 


the war. We must give, sacrifice, or suffer. 
Nothing else will sharpen our interest. 
United States War bonds are the world's 


best investment and are too readily remar- 
ketable. Their purchase is no sacrifice, no 
contribution. We need irrevocable, unre- 
tractable acts of self-denial to stimulate our 
active effort and interest in saving America. 





People Over 45 Years of Age and Physi- 
cally Handicapped Should Receive Ad- 
ditional Consideration in Their Efforts 
To Procure Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
since I became a Member of Congress in 
January 1939, I have worked diligently 
to endeavor to assist our physically han- 
dicapped and our employables over 45 
years of age; in all instances where the 
question of assisting either of these 
groups has presented itself to me, I have 
done all within my power to assist these 
groups. Our physically handicapped 
and our citizens over 45 years of age who 
are willing to work have a right at all 
times to an opportunity to individually 
earn their living. All of these individ- 
uals desire to make contributions to win- 
ning the war, and particularly now when 
there is a shortage of available labor their 
services should be thoroughly utilized; 
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their services should be utilized in pri- 
vate industry and in governmental posi- 
tions. 

At this point I wish to include in the 
Recorp a statement I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp April 25, 1941: 


[Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY BEcK- 
worTH, of Texas, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Friday, April 25, 1941] 


PEOPLE OVER 45 AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
RECEIVING MORE CONSIDERATION FOR GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYMENT 
Mr. BeEcKworTH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to re- 

vise and extend my remarks and include 

therein two letters I have recently received 
from Mr. William C. Hull, the Executive As- 
sistant of the Civil Service Commission. One 
of the letters pertains to the policy of the 

Civil Service Commission relative to employ- 

ing those people who are physically handi- 

capped, and the other letter pertains to the 
policy of the Civil Service Commission in re- 

gard to employing those people who are 45 

years of age or older. 

For years people who have reached 45 years 
of age and people who are physically handi- 
capped have found, when seeking employ- 
ment either with the Government or with 
industry, many obstacles to their receiving 
employment. Few of the barriers to the em- 
ployment of those 45 years old or older and 
the physically handicapped have been re- 
moved heretofore; however, quoting a part 
of one of the letters— 

“In order to meet the emergency employ- 
ment needs created by the national defense 
program, the Commission has, in a number 
of recent instances, secured the concurrence 
of appointing officials in advancing the maxi- 
mum age limit beyond the normal point.” 

The very fact that the maximum age limit 
has been and is being materially advanced by 
the authorities of our Government in order 
to obtain needed people is evidence that a 
great reservoir of employable people has, to a 
certain extent, been utilized. This is true, in 
my opinion, despite the fact that we are all 
aware of the great and added responsibilities 
which usually devolve on the shoulders of 
people cver 45 and people physically handi- 
capped. Parents at 45 years of age generally 
find, because of the need of funds with which 
to send thir children to school and because of 
other expenses attendant thereto, that the 
need of a reasonable income is perhaps more 
pronounced than ever. In the case of the 
physically handicapped, frequently not only 
the handicapped person himself but his rela- 
tives have expended much money to sustain 
his life, to rehabilitate him physically, or to 
prepare him to make a living. How disap- 
pointing as well as often disastrous it is for 
these two classes of people to find themselves 
unable to procure work. 

I have always contended that a man or 
woman has not outlived his or her usefulness 
wken he or she reaches 45 years of age, and I 
have never.been able to agree that one who 
is physically handicapped is without the 
realm of usefulness. 

The contents of both letters I am putting 
in the REcorD are encouraging and tend to 
justify and substantiate the desire of many 
of us to see more liberality and generosity 
characterize the consideration of the applica- 
tions of those who are just as anxious to be 
self-supporting as are the young and physi- 
cally strong. The man who has the will to 
work should be encouraged by his government 
and its policy, and in my opinion the two 
letters to which I refer lend some encourage- 
ment. Let us trust that this evidence of re- 
laxation of rigid regulations heretofore char- 
acteristic of the Government in employing 
people over 45 and people physically handi- 
capped is the forerunner of other fair and 
favorable relaxation of regulations which have 
mitigated against these two groups who are 
anxious to be self-sustaining. 
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The letters follow: 


Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 
Hon. LINDLEY BEecKWORTH, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: I have your letter of 
March 4 in which you express your interest 
in the extent to which those who are phys- 
ically handicapped can qualify for civil- 
service employment. 

The field of Federal employment is a broad 
one, with a large proportion of jobs of the 
office type, such as clerk, typist, or profes- 
sional or scientific work. To these examina- 
tions the handicapped are freely admitted, 
persons who have lost one eye or a limb 
who must use crutches, cane, or braces to 
enable them to replace lost function, etc 
The duties of the position sougnt determin¢ 
the type of defect which may be regarded as 
acceptable. For example, a person 
lost a leg or has atrophy of the leg ; 
a sequel to disease, necessitating the use of 
cane or crutches, is admitted to desk-duty 
positions generally but cannot properly be 
admitted to an examination fcr a posi 
messenger, guard, or laborer, or to p< 
where the duties involve continuous v 
or standing. There are many examinations 
to which a person with but one eye is ed- 
mitted, but for the position cf operator of a 
motor vehicle or for duties of a police char- 
acter this defect would not be acceptable. 
For technical, professional, or scientific office 
or laboratory positions the physical standard 
applied is a liberal one. For trades or labor- 
ing positions the nature of the defect and 
the degree of disability govern the action 

The Commission does not have available 
for distribution a list of positions for which 
crippled persons, persons with one arm, per- 
sons with one leg, and persons with vision 
in only one eye can qualify. In passing on 
cases of persons who suffer from cripplin 
conditions, the Commission studies them in 
dividually, taking into consideration the na- 
ture and severity of the condition and the 
duties of the position. The person must be 
able to perform the duties of the positi 
and must not be an undue hazard under the 
employees’ compensation and disability re- 
tirement statutes. 

The enclosed Form 2313 will also show th 
the basic physical requirements are ] 
will for appropriate positions adm 
the deaf, or persons who have lost one eye. 

The enclosed Forms 1786 and 1786a sh 
the many examinations to which the deaf 
and the hard of hearing are admitted. The 
Commission for many years has cooperated 
with the United States Bureau of Educ 
in its work of rehabili 
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re 


tation and has offered, 


when “rehabilitory” training of a person 

under consideration, to give suggestions as 
to whether an individual with the proposed 
training, considered in connection with the 
stated disability, would be admissible to an 
examination for a similar type of duty in the 


Classified civil service. Rehabilitation from 
a disability may be accomplished by the ef- 
forts of the individual or through some estal 


lished agency, and equal considerati 
given to persons who have been rehabilit 
under either method. 

With respect to persons who are | 


capped by blindness, the problem n 
difficult one, as there are few positions in tl 
classified service where a person wh 
the services of someone else to assist 
performing the duties of a clerk 
position can be employed. Three exami 
tions open to blind per have been ¢ 
ducted by the Commission in recent yea 
and announcements of the examinati f 
assistant clerk-stenographer (for the blind 
and rehabilitation specialist for the visually 
handicapped are enclosed. The 
eligibles established from the examination 
for administrative officer has expired and an- 
nouncements of this ex n are not 
available for distribution. 
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This Commission, under the authority con- 
veyed by the civil-service laws and rules, can 
go so far as to admit the handicapped person 
to a competitive examination. The individ- 
ual must pass all the tests as to education 
and experience, or in assembled examinations 
the written tests, in competition with others 
who are entitled to enter the examination 
chosen. He must secure a relative rating in 
the competition sufficiently high to entitle 
him to be certified to an appointing officer 
as one of the highest three eligibles who from 
their relative standings in the examination 
must be considered in filling an existing va- 
cancy. ‘the appointing officer to whom the 
three names are certified has by law the right 
of choice among the three and is not required 
to give his reasons for exercising this choice 
(with an exception as to persons entitled to 
preference by reason of military service). 
Thus the admission to competition is only 
one step toward the securing of a position, 
but the Commission has taken this step 
whenever it is consistent with the considera- 
tions stated above, the employing officers 
being consulted before the physical stand- 
ards are established. 

In private employment there are elements 
which not present in Federal or other 
governmental employments where the salaries 
or wages for positions are fixed. The private 
employer is not required by law to appoint 
through competition between all citizens and 
can, therefore, permit sympathy to dictate a 
selection. An individual who, because of 
orthopedic defect or general physical frailty, 
can only partly perform the work of a posi- 
tion, may Ve employed on a part-time basis, 
or possibly for work to be performed at home, 
or he can be employed a. a reduced compen- 
sation in proportion to the output. In the 
Federal service under classification acts tne 
compensation is fixed on a basis of a normal 
performance of duties, and the appointing 
officer must have regard to this in making 
selections of persons to do his work. 

If any of your constitutents who are inter- 


re 
iTé 


ested in employment in the classified civil 
service are physically handicapped, the Com- 
1ission will endeavor to advise if there are 








ninations for which they may be consid- 


ered so far as their handicap is concerned 
if they will inform the Commisison of the 
nature of their handicap, the extent to which 
it is disabling, and will refer to any educa- 
tion or experience which they may have ac- 
quired 


There are a great many physically handi- 
capped persons employed in the classified 
civil service, especially in Washington, D. C 
No census has been made on this matter nor 
would one be accurate, as it would hardly be 
practicable to persuade many of the em- 
ployees to state their defect and any returns 
; verefore be an understatement of the 


would tl 


+ 


Won. C. HULL, 
Executive Assistant. 
Crvi SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1941. 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. BecKworTH: The Commission is 
glad to have your letter of April 2, request- 
ing information concerning maximum age 
imits. I believe it may be of interest, in 
this connection, to explain in some detail the 
Commission's general authority and present 


Hon 


policy with respect to examination age 
limit 

The problem of determining suitable 
maximum age limits for admission to com- 


petitive examinations involves the consider- 
ation, and if possible, the reconciliation, of 
many diverse and sometimes conflicting in- 
terests Under existing practice, age limits 
are determined in accordance with section 
4 of civil-service rule V, which provides in 








part that: “The Commisison may, with the 
approval of the proper appointing officer, 
change by regulation the existing age limits 
for entrance to the examinations under 
these rules, * * *.” It is evident that, 
under this provision, the Commission shares 
concurrently with the department or agency 
affected, the determination of examination 
age limits. Within its authority, the Com- 
mission has been guided in establishing 
maximum age limits for admission to ex- 
aminations for positions in the classified 
service by the policy laid down in the Re- 
tirement Act of 1920. 

This statute specifies retirement ages for 
three groups of positions respectively at 70, 
65, and 62 years. It further provides that 
in order to be eligible for retirement at such 
ages, the employee concerned must have had 
at least 15 years of Government service. It 
is apparent that, in establishing the retire- 
ment ages mentioned for the several groups 
of positions, the statute expresses a policy as 
to the maximum age at which employees in 
such groups should be retained in the service. 
Such retirement ages, coupled with the re- 
quirement of 15 years of service for eligibility 
for retirement benefits, clearly contemplate 
that, except in very unusual circumstances, 
Oniy those persons who are able to serve 15 
years prior to reaching the retirement age 
should be admitted into the service. In con- 
formity with this legislative policy, the Com- 
mission generally has established, in concur- 
rence with the agencies affected, maximum 
age limits at 15 years below the applicable 
retirement age, with an addition in certain 
cases of 2 years to allow for holding and 
rating the examination and a reasonable pe- 
riod of eligibility on the resulting register. 

The Commission is fully aware of the em- 
ployment problems of older workers through- 
out the country, and is in entire sympathy 
with all feasible means of alleviating their 
difficulties. Thus, the Commission has, 
within the limits of its authority, endeavored 
for many years to establish examination age 
limits at the highest level consistent with 
statutory- policy, the necessity for effective 
performance of the duties involved, and the 
general efficiency of the Federal service, with 
which, of course, the entire country is vitally 
concerned. 

In order to meet the emergency employ- 
ment needs created by the national defense 
program the Commission has, in a number 
of recent instances, secured the concurrence 
of appointing officials in advancing the maxi- 
mum age limit beyond the normal point, 
15 to 17 years below the applicable retire- 
ment age. In these cases the Commission 
has believed the considerations previously 
mentioned to be outweighed by the pressing 
demands of the defense program. For ex- 
ample, the Commission’s policy has been to 
extend maximum age limits for any of the 
skilled trades or occupations in which short- 
ages exist, and in which an extension of 
age limitations would possibly make avail- 
able a reserve of skilled workers between the 
maximum age limits normally prescribed and 
the retirement Shipfitters, loftsmen, 
coppersmiths, machinists, toolmakers, and in- 
strument makers are among the large num- 
ber of positions in the artisan class for which 
the maximum age has been extended to 62 
years, the retirement age for mechanics in 
the naval establishments. Coincidentally 
with the extension of the age limitations the 
Commission has directed modifications in the 
physical standards formerly required, in rec- 
ognition of the definite relation between ad- 
vancing age and the appearance of physical 
impairments. It was realized that in a very 
large proportion of the cases affected by rais- 
ing age limits the services of many persons 
would be lost to the service if there was not 
a@ corresponding adjustment in physical 
standards. 

The extension of the maximum age limita- 
tions has not been confined to the artisan 


age 
age. 
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class of workers. Among the professional 
and subprofessional positions for which ad- 
vanced age limits have recently been estab- 
lished may be mentioned the following: As- 
sistant to principal naval architect, and ma- 
rine engineer, 70 years; inspector of engineer- 
ing materials, and inspector of ship construc- 
tion, 65 years; marine surveyor, radiosonde 
technician, and professional engineer posi- 
tions of various grades and options, 60 years. 
Further, the Commission has given author- 
ization to its district managers, where «4 
shortage of defense employees is anticipated, 
to extend the maximum age beyond the cus- 
tomary limitation, in any case in which such 
an extension would not contravene adminis- 
trative regulations of the department con- 
cerned, with respect to age limits. In cases 
of this nature it is necessary, as I have pre- 
viously explained, that concurrence of the 
department be obtained. I am enclosing two 
of the Commission’s forms, which will give 
more detailed indication of the extent to 
which age limits have been raised during the 
present emergency. 

In considering the subject of examination 
age limits, it may be further observed that 
such limits are in nearly all cases waived for 
persons entitled to military preference, and 
that in any event a distinction must be made 
between entrance into the service and reten- 
tion therein. In the classified service there 
is in no sense discrimination against older 
employees through their discharge in later 
years as is sometimes the case in private in- 
dustry. On the contrary, under the Retire- 
ment Act, the Congress has provided an or- 
derly means for the compensation of em- 
ployees who have reached the retirement age. 

I believe you will agree that the policies 
outlined above provide in full measure for 
consideration of the interest of both the 
older members of the population, and the 
national welfare during the present emer- 
gency. I can assure you that the Commis- 
sion, within the limits of its authority, will 
continue to establish maximum age limits at 
the highest feasible levels. 

Your interest in the Commission's prob- 
lems, and your courtesy in extending an 
opportunity for comment are greatly appre- 
ciated 

By direction of the Commission. 

Very respectfully, 
Wn. C. HULL, 
Executive Assistant. 





Securities Exchange Commission Pro- 
posal for Revision of Firm’s Proxy 
Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, from the Washington 
Evening Star of September 23, 1942: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION PRO- 
POSAL FOR REVISION OF FIRMS’ PROxY RULES 
CALLED BapDLy TIMED THREAT TO WAR PrRO- 
DUCTION 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

Not long ago, Secretary of War Stimson, 
in a letter to Attorney General Biddle, re- 
quested that certain Government antitrust 
proceedings be halted during the war on the 
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ground that “it is clear these suits will im- 
pede the progress of the war effort by con- 
suming the time of corporation executives 
and employees engaged on war work.” 

This sound contention was accepted by the 
Justice Department and the policy urged by 
Mr. Stimson, concurred in by Secretary of 
the Navy Knox and approved by the President, 
was supposed to be in force. But, tempo- 
rarily relieved from interference by one Gov- 
ernment agency, these great industrial cor- 
porations, upon which the country depends 
to win the war, now find themselves har- 
rassed and bothered by another—to wit, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Even 
the tremendous exigencies of the greatest war 
of all time seem not enough to discourage 
the business-baiting habit ingrained in this 
administration. 

Recently the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission sent to many of the large corpora- 
tions, whose shares are listed on the national 
securities exchanges, a proposed revision of the 
so-called proxy ruJes and regulations of al- 
most unbelievable complexity. Men who 
have studied the proposal agree that com- 
pliance with the new rules, if promulgated, 
will not only impose enormous additional ex- 
penditures on these corporations but will 
greatly add to the burden on the executives, 
who are having all they can do now to meet 
the production demands of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


WOULD ADD TO RED TAPE 


They assert that these new rules will do 
exactly the thing against which Secretary 
Stimson warned—consume the time and di- 
vert the minds of men whose every energy 
should be concentrated upon the job of pro- 
ducing vitally needed war material. In addi- 
tion, three other points are made. One is 
that it would greatly add to the red tape 
which already is of hampering quantity. An- 
other is that it would furnish opportunity 
for what amounts to blackmail on the part 
of a certain type of stockholders owning only 
a negligible number of shares, but making 
a practice of establishing their “nuisance 
value,” then capitalizing it. A third is that 
the plan would compel corporations, regard- 
less of their absorption in the war effort, to 
make public information that conceivably 
might be of aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The whole trend of the War and Navy De- 
partments is to prevent the disclosure of any 
facts, financial or otherwise, concerning pro- 


duction. Obviously an analysis of such facts 
might give valuable information to the 
enemy. The proposed revision of the Securi- 


ties and Exchange Commission is in direct 
conflict with this trend. It seems clear that 
if our armed forces are to be adequately sup- 
plied, it must be through the complete con- 
centration of the management and employees 
of American industry on doing that job. For 
the Government to take any action which 
would distract them plays directly into the 
hands of Hitler. 


PROPOSAL BADLY TIMED 


Recognition of this basic fact led to the 
adoption of the Government policy for con- 
tinuance of the antitrust suits until after the 
war. There was slight dissent from this 
policy, except in the case of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, where the recent appeal seems 
hardly an example of governmental good 
faith, until the recent action of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. Naturally it 
has created resentment. For one thing, it is 
claimed, there is no justifiable purpose be- 
hind the plan. The Government already 
takes care of undue profits through taxation. 
The rights of minority steckhclders al- 
ready protected and no convincing argument 
as to what the Commission hieve 
is put out with the plan. 

But, even if the plan had merit, i é 
is badly timed. Clearly, it is th rt of 
thing that cught to wait until aft 
As it is, if it is pushed, these corporati 
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wants to a 








will be confronted with the choice of two | military machine strong enough 


evils—either they will have to engage in long 
and expensive litigation to fight it, or they 
will have to bear the additional burden im- 
posed by accepting it. Either way, the war 
work suffers. 

Searching for an explanation as to why the 
Securities and Exchange Commission should 
launch such a program at this time, the sug- 
gestion is made that, having had some years 
of great publicity and prominence, it feeis 
grieved at its present obscurity and is anxious 
again for the limelight. The mildest thing 
that can be said about its present activity 
is that it is an unrealistic approach to a 
relatively trivial problem, a discussion of 
which should be postponed until victory has 
been achieved. 


The Emergency Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and 
Star Journal of September 20, 1942. 

This editorial is so thought-provoking 
that it merits the consideration of every 
person in this country. 

The editorial follows: 


THE EMERGING ISSUE 


The average person, reading one thing 
today and something quite else tomorrow 
about who is going to be drafted and when, 
is vexed at what he assumes to be another 
instance of confusion in Washington. 

Does the Army need 18- and 19-year-olds or 
not? Are fathers of families to be called 
soon? Are men in war industries more use- 
ful where they are or in the armed forces? 
President Roosevelt says one thing, General 
Hershey another, Manpower Director McNutt 
something else. 

Why, asks John Q. Public, don’t they make 
up their minds? 

(The distilled facts about selective service, 
as of today, are that the 18-19 group will 
begin to be called early in 1943, assuming 
passage of necessary legislation; single men 
with “collateral’’ dependents—mothers, etc.— 
will be summoned in the near future; married 
men without children will be called in large 
numbers beginning early in 1943; and no 
married men with children are likely to 
be called before the final quarter of 1943.) 

But the confusion about how big an armed 
force we are to have is only one angle of a 
deep and far-reaching difference of opinion 
about how this war is to be fought and what 
our world policy is to be when it is won 

Much of the smoke of conflicting Official 
opinion—about the size of the Army, the 
efficiency of the War Production Board 
extent of our lease-lend aid—obscu 
greater issue which is developing 

That issue is not yet clear to most } 
even in Washington—partly b 
taken complete shape yet, evé 


the 


ires the 


people, 
cause it hasn't 
n behind the 


scenes. 

The issue is whether the United States is 
going to fight this war as a member of the 
United Nations, or is going to try to become 
strong enough to conquer the world with- 
out Allies 

The issue is whether we e t f l 
arsenal of democracy or the home base of a 
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to win the 
war single-handed. 

The issue is whether we shall concentrate 
as far as possible on strengthening nations 
now fighting the Axis, or relegate them to 
second place and build our own unconquer- 
able fighting force. 

The issue is whether we are going to fight 
to create a United Nations world or a1 
American empire. 

We have to do one or the other. 

We can’t do both. 

A 13,000,000-man armed force means, in 
round numbers, a million men in the Navy, 
2,000,000 in the Air Corps, and 10,000,000 land 
troops—a fighting force almost two and a 
half times as big as we have now. 

Many military and economic authorities 
assert that if we are going to build an armed 
force of that size, and feed and clothe and 
equip it, we cannot help equip and supply 
the armies of Russia and Britain and China 
at the same time. 

All our resources and productive power 
would have to be concentrated on equipping 
and supplying our own Army. 

Our supply of labor in factories and on 
farms would be so depleted to create a 13,- 
000,000-man armed force that even if we had 
the materials and machines we would lack 
the manpower on the production front to do 
more than fill the needs of our own Army 
and civil population. 

President Roosevelt’s idea has been to help 
the other free nations of the world to win 
the war and make the peace. 

Our military high command, on the other 
hand, desires more and more upenly to pre- 
pare us to win the war alone—and therefore 
inevitably, after victory, to run the world 
alone. 

That is the issue, and it is an enormous 
one. 

It is the issue behind the seeming confu- 
sion over the size of our armed force—the 
issue behind the veiled controversy between 
Donald Nelson and General Somervell over 
civilian versus military control of produc- 
tion—the issue behind arguments as to 
whether an American shall command the 
coming invasion of Europe, and how much 
aid we shall send Russia and China. 

How this issue is settled may determine 
whether this war is won in 3 years or in 10. 
For while creation of an all-powerful Amer- 
ican military machine might give us greater 
certainty of ultimate victory, we reduce or 
destroy the chance of knocking out Hitler and 
Japan next year or the year after if we do 
not give Russia and Britain and China all 
the help they can use this year and next 

And in the longer view, our decision as to 
what kind of war we fight will shape the kind 
of post-war world we live in, and our domes- 
tic economy for perhaps generations t ome 





The Relationship of Peacetime Govern- 
mental Activities to the Winning of the 
War 
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HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 
Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following radio speech 
recently delivered by me: 
Ladies f 


and gentleman of the rad udi- 
ence, it 


is always gratifying to n n 
when a recess of the Congre permits 1 
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to be back among the people of the Twenty- 
third Congressional District of Illinois, whom 
I have the honor to represent at the Nation’s 
Capital. I am asking for reelection to Con- 
gress on the record I have made. [If that 
record does not entitle me to continue as 
your representative, then I am not worthy 
of being returned. If it does measure up 
even to a fairly good record, then this is no 
time to try out a new inexperienced repre- 
sentative, because the complexities of Gov- 
ernment are so great that a new man is 
confused for his first 2 years, and you will 
agree with me that now is the time for clear 
logical thinking and planning, and not for 
confusion. 

I was not your Congressman at Washing- 
ton when the Democratic Administration 
came into power in 1933. I did represent 
3 of the 10 counties in the General Assembly 
of Illinois. In those days it was necessary 
tor the legislature to pass what we called 
enabling legislation, in order that Mlinois 
might be qualified to participate in the 
many recovery measures that were enacted 
at Washington, such as the Home Owner's 
Loan Act, Farm Loan Act, Federal housing, 
old-age assistance, unemployment benefits 
and retirement, aid to dependent children, 
relief measures, and many other matters of 
legislation that affected and benefited, in 
one way or another, every one of you within 
the sound my voice. In the midst of 
those depression days we licked the ruin- 
ous prices of farm commodities with the 
farm bill and Government loans on stored 
grains 

In 1936 I was elected to serve you of the 
Twenty-third Illinois District in the Congress 
of the United States. It became my duty to 
help “weed out” those measures that had 
either not proven their worth, or had accom- 
plished their purpose and could be dispensed 
with. In 1938, after the Supreme Court held 
the Farm Act unconstitutional, it became 
necessary to enact the present law in order 
to avoid chaos and ruin for those engaged in 
agriculture. Now most farmers are believers 
in the farm program; they are participating 
in it and are benefiting thereby. Those who 
are not reducing their acreage and building 
up their soil are, nevertheless, benefiting 
because of the prices they are receiving for 
their products. Is there anyone within the 
sound of my voice who doubts that prices 
for all farm products—grains, livestock, and 
jlairy products—are not higher than they 
would be if they were not stabilized by the 
farm program? It is true that there are 
many countries where people are starving by 
the thousands for want of our surpluses, yet 
foodstuffs cannot be delivered to them. It is 
an entirely different situation than pre- 
vailed in the First World War. Transporta- 
tion facilities, such as shipping, are limited 
and deliveries are uncertain. Did any farmer 
ever see a surplus so large that storage space 


- 
ol 


for all of it could not be found, as for exam- 
ple this year’s crop of wheat, without ex- 
periencing a demoralizing price therefor? 

irm program and its loan features “peg” 


The f 
he } at reasonable levels, and huge sur- 


luses do not demoralize the market. I am 
a farmer myself, and a cooperator in the 
program 

Now, let’s get along to rural electrification. 
In the days when I could have more time 


ck in the district, I remember the burning 
desire, on the part of farmers everywhere, 
r the opportunity to have the benefits of 
electricity. It was a subject in which I was 
lly interested and I am pleased to say 
my guidance was responsible for the 

f of the largest, if not the 


mation f one 


largest, cooperative in the Nation. I aided 
in the extensions to all cooperatives in the 
area, both by voting to appropriate the 
money to be loaned the cooperatives and in 
ecuring approval of their projects. It is too 
bad we could not have had a few more years 








to complete the systems; but, that will be 
done after the war, I pledge you. 

Closely related to the electrification pro- 
gram was the legislation for the building of 
the huge power dams in the Tennessee and 
other river valleys. Oh, what a protest was 
heard from some people, many of whom were 
interested in private power corporations. I 
believe that this is where might have orig- 
inated the term “rubber stamp,” and yet, 
without those power dams to generate the 
electricity needed in the war effort, we 
would stand to lose this war. We had to 
appropriate for an additional dam on the 
Tennessee River after our defense prepara- 
tions got under way, to provide additional 
power for use of the Aluminum Corporation 
of America for the making of aluminum nec- 
essary, and indispensable, in the manufac- 
ture of our airplanes. It would have been 
better, in those early days, had we built the 
Florida ship canal so that tankers could 
have been saved the sinkings incident to sub- 
marine warfare along the east coast. 

At this time we are feverishly engaged 
in constructing the badly needed military 
highway to Alaska, which now we realize 
wceuld better have been constructed at an 
earlier date. 

Is it not well that we gravelled many of 
our roads, constructed bridges, erected school 
buildings, laid our sewer systems, our water- 
works, our sidewalks, and many other neces- 
sities, in the lean years from 1933 to 1939? 
We could not do so now. By Government 
aid, through Public Works Administrations, 
our local units of Government were able to 
finance those essential projects, and at the 
same time, see their unemployed Kept at 
work, thereby enabling them to provide for 
their families by their own efforts. Is it not 
weil that those million or two families, within 
our Nation, could properly feed, house, and 
clothe their children? Today those lads, thus 
provided for, are taking their places in our 
armed forces. The thousands of boys edu- 
cated through the grants by the National 
Youth Administration, and the hundreds of 
thousands of boys who were trained and sus- 
tained by the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
are able to render much more effective service 
in war time than they would have performed 
otherwise. In fact, it may be the needed 
weight in the balance that will enable us 
to win this war. Talk about “rubber stamp.” 
The ones who lacked the foresight to support 
many of these beneficial measures are the 
ones who were the “rubber stamps”—voting 
sometimes almost as a unit against, for sei- 
fish political reasons. More “rubber stamps” 
were in evidence on the part of a minority, 
and they weren't all of one party, that voted 
against our preparing for war prior to Pearl 
Harbor than ever has been witnessed in the 
history of this Nation. I thank God that I 
had the courage of my convictions to vote 
and work for all preparedness measures pre- 
sented to the Congress, from the time I first 
became a member thereof, 6 years aco. Why, 
one of those bills was for the extension of 
the draft in August of 1941—just 4 months 
before the Japanese treacherously, and with- 
out provocation, stabbed us in the back at 
Pearl Harbor. It only carried by one vote. 
A certain daily newspaper, published within 
my district, attacked my vote as being the 
one responsible for keeping our Army intact, 
and just 4 months before Pearl Harbor. 

I wonder what that editor thought when 
the Japs struck. He had certainly been as 
asleep as Rip Van Winkle, but he is awake 
now trying to defeat me, Only because of 
partisanship, and at a time when the very 


future of this Nation is atstake. Iam thank- 


ful indeed his narrow vein of thought is not 
reflected in the many letters I receive from 
those of opposite political faith to mine and 
who say that for the sake of their boys, and 
the future of this Nation, they are voting this 
time for me, because of my experience, my 
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vision, my record, and my deep interest in 
every mother’s son who has gone out there 
to save each of us from the awful catastrophe 
that has befallen so many other nations on 
this earth. Now, I am not blaming any of 
my listeners for failure to see the need of 
preparation. You did not have the oppor- 
tunity that was ours in Washington. The 
trouble was that we as a people had per- 
suaded ourselves to believe that if we wanted 
peace badly enough, we could have it. God 
speed the day on earth when we may. 

But, I must hurry to my closing remarks. 
We are in a war—the greatest struggle of all 
history. It is an all-out or total war. It 
is one in which every person who is able 
bodied must, before it is over, take his place 
and do his part. A great Illinoisan by adop- 
tion, Donald Nelson, War Production Chief, 
said the other day, before our Special Com- 
mittee Investigating National Defense Mi- 
gration: “The one function of the country 
today is to win this war. Everything else 
must give way before that. Every person in 
this Nation must fit into that picture.” I 
say to you, on the outcome of this war de- 
pends whether we, as a people, are free or 
whether we are slaves. Last winter, our five- 
man special committee was sent to the Pacific 
coast to hold hearings on the evacuation of 
aliens, principally the 119,000 Japanese, from 
the coastal area. I was told that one lady 
in San Francisco, who had employed for some 
time a Japanese man for a cook, said to him, 
when she realized she must give him up: 
“Well, Jon, when this war is over, I want 
you to come back and work for me.” Where- 
upon Jon, without hesitating, replied: 
“Madam, when this war is over, you will be 
working for us.” 

So, we must win this war, and we want to 
accomplish that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Then we must see to it that a just 
peace is adopted and that proper and neces- 
sary machinery is provided for and set up 
to enforce that peace. Had we participated 
in the peace following the first World War 
and the enforcement thereof, we could have 
disarmed the Japs, Mussolini, and Hitler 
when they first started their preparations 
for aggression. Now God alone knows the 
precious blood that will be shed. May every 
drop possible be spared, and every life saved 
that is humanly possible. That is what the 
Congress is striving to do. Our armed forces 
are the best trained, the best equipped, the 
best fed, the best housed, the best paid of any 
army in history. Supreme Court Justice 
Murphy, returned from 3 months’ service in 
the armed forces, and said: “Our Army is the 
cleanest morally of any on earth.” 

We are seeing to it that the utmost care 
and precaution is being practiced in trans- 
porting and convoying our troops to their 
various stations of action—that the best 
judgment of the highest authorities of our 
allied command will say when and where we 
shall attack, and may we never make an ad- 
vance that is not strategic and one that we 
cannot maintain. I want to read you a let- 
ter I have just received from a dear, sweet 
mother. It starts: “Mr. ARNOLD, kind sir: 
As a resident I feel that it is more urgent 
than ever for everyone to vote. With our own 
dear sons’ very lives at stake we should be 
sure that we elect men who know just what 
it means to have our dear boys out away 
from home and in the danger they are in; 
and men that will do everything to see our 
boys get a square deal. My dear son has been 
gone 19 months. I do want the boys treated 
right and to get what they were promised. 
Sincerely yours.” 

That is just the reason I want to be re- 
elected to Congress. I have had 14 years’ 
experience; my record has never been ques- 
tioned. I am a respected and influential 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and of the House. When peace comes, our 


| committee will be the one that will have a 































part in the framing of the treaty; we will 
have a duty to perform in the interest of 
future generations, to see that that peace is 
enforced, so that, in another 25 or 30 years, 
your children’s children will not be march- 
ing off to another war. So I ask of you: 
Consider well your interest, and the future 
of this Nation. 

I appeal to every resident of the Twenty- 
third Congressional District of Illinois, re- 
gardless of political faith, to consider thor- 
oughly the record I have made; the vision I 
have had; my deep concern for you, and your 
loved ones who are far away; and the attain- 
ment of world peace which we must, and will, 
achieve. 





Frank H. Buck 
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OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein a 
splendid tribute from Hon. John O’Con- 
nor, former Congressman from New York, 
concerning our late deceased Member, 
Hon. FRANK H. Buck, of California. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 21, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN H. ToLan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak JOHN: Like his lovely family, your 
California delegation in Congress, has suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of Frank Buck, 
and that irrespective of party. 

Frank and I first became friends in 1908, 
when we entered Harvard Law School, from 
which we were graduated in 1911. 

He was a brilliant student of the law, al- 
though about 2 ,ears younger than the aver- 
age student in his class. He lived opposite 
me on Cambridge Street, in Cambridge, Mas., 
and I saw him daily and became more closely 
identified with him as active members in 
the Harvard Democratic Club. Frank was 
@ Democrat, even then, when he had just 
reached his majority, and even though he 
came from California, which at that time was 
certainly no citadel of democracy. Gold had 
corrupted many of the then “migrants”— 
the “Oakies” of '49—into feigning the pluto- 
cratic airs of effete eastern republicanism, 
with its gold standard and subsidy tariffs. 

Frank’s folks must have been sufficiently 
adamant in their Jeffersonian democracy to 
withstand the attacks of the opulent gold- 
rushers from the old guard East. 

Ten years after I came to Congress, Frank 
was elected, in 1932, and in Washington we 
renewed our old Harvard acquaintanceship. 
During these 10 years we have been close 
friends, but more important, during all that 
service in the House, FranK Buck was not 
an ordinary Representative in Congress. He 
was the exceptional Member. He possessed 
intelligence, industry, and aptness. He was 
@ pillar of strength in the Ways and Means 
Committee, and especially so, because he was 
no starry-eyed radical attempting to “share 
the wealth” under the sneak of “taxation.” 
He had just enough of that balance of con- 
servatisr: to prevent slopping over into the 
trough which the demagogues set out in the 
market place for the so-called have-nots. 

Because he was not a chameleonlike dem- 
agogue, bloc this, and bloc that, and new 


this and new that threatened him for reelec- 
tion. 
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Frank Bucx’s sensible American steadfast- 
ness lent credit to his party, and his State 
and to the House of Representatives, which 
he honored by his membership. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joun O’CoNnNOR. 


TT 


Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Congress, 
upon the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident, has authorized unprecedented ex- 
penditures aggregating more than $200,- 
000,000,000 for the war program. That 
vast sum is considerably larger than the 
entire governmental expenditure of the 
Nation from its founding day to the be- 
ginning of this war. It has been the 
responsibility of of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs to inquire into the 
progress of the war program and to de- 
vise and recommend safeguards for those 
funds that will insure the money of the 
American people going into military avia- 
tion—pursuit airplanes and bombers— 
tanks, guns, war and supply ships, and 
other implements of war. 

In the year that it has been conducting 
its studies and investigations of the war 
program, the committee has found that 
the jeopardy into which our Nation fell 
through lack of military preparedness 
has fast become a Herculean force to 
stimulate the greatest determination in 
history to achieve improvements in the 
prosecution of the war effort. The com- 
mittee has been cognizant of the difficult 
problems encountered by the War and 
Navy Departments in the effectuation of 
a workable coordination with the War 
Production Board and other emergency 
agencies set up to implement their great 
war activities. Speed has been the es- 
sence of their undertakings, a fact also 
recognized by the committee. Moreover 
the committee found at the outset of its 
inquiry that our organization for carry- 
ing on an all-out war was dangerously 
inadequate at the outbreak of hostilities 
in September 1939. 

Since the committee submitted its re- 
port on the investigations to this House, 
the President has announced that the 
United States produced during May near- 
ly 4,000 planes, more than 1,500 tanks, 
nearly 2,000 pieces of artillery and anti- 
tank guns, and well over 100,000 machine 
guns and submachine guns. 

That splendid war production record 
which does not include the completion of 
warships and merchant vessels now be- 
ing built at miraculous speed, affords 
great comfort to the committee, which in 
its report expressed confidence that— 

The production schedules, rigorous as they 


| are for this year and next, will be met and ful- 


filled by American ingenuity and industry. 


Furthermore, the committee’s report, 
if read in its entirety, will justify many 
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bows for the achievements of the war 
program specifically noted in its findings. 
This fact is not peinted out, however, 
with a view to screening the criticism, 
which the report directed toward the ex- 
travagance and waste of public funds re- 
sulting from the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
type of War Department contracts, the 
excessive profits realized by so-called 
defense brokers, and other practices not 
consonant with the public interest. 

The committee’s report covers inves- 
tigations conducted during the past year, 
and nobody can condone losses which oc- 
cur with contracts on the basis of cost 
plus a fixed fee in contractor-owned 
plants where labor, material, and sal- 
aries become reimbursable items paid by 
the Government. 

Officials of the War Department on a 
number of occasions have withheld pay- 
ments from contractors immediately 
upon notification by the committee of ir- 
regularities found by investigations. 
SOME OF THE DIRECT BENEFITS WHICH HAVE RE- 

SULTED FROM THE INVESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED 

BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 

AFFAIRS 

Following are some of the direct and 
tangible benefits which have resulted 
from the committee’s investigations and 
do not include the multitude of indirect 
benefits which have contributed to a bet- 
ter and more efficient conduct of the war 
program: 

First. Camp Davis, Hollyridge, N. C.: 
As a result of the committee’s disclosures 
here, the sum of $281,730.94 is being re- 
claimed from the prime contractor. The 
General Accounting Office has advised 
the chairman that $240,860 was being 
withheld from the contractor and that 
proper steps would be taken to recover 
the balance. 

Second. Copper: The committee’s in- 
vestigation resulted in the discontinu- 
ance of proposed Rural Electrification 
Administration transmission lines in 
Texas which would have used 2,500,000 
pounds of copper. In addition—and far 
more reaching—was the order of the War 
Production Board, following the revela- 
tions by the committee, whereby the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
limited to 100 tons of copper for the com- 
pletion of projects already under way and 
cut off from additional copper supplies 
until such time as the copper emergency 
is alleviated. 

Prior to the committee’s revelations the 
Rurai Electrification Administration had 
been permitted, beginning in December 
1941, to use 1,500 tons of copper per 
month up to a maximum of 10,500 tons. 

Third. The entire revamping by the 
War Department of regulations affecting 
the perishable tool industry as a result 
of the committee’s disclosures relative to 
Remington Arms and defense broke! 

(a) Payments of more than $500,000, 
the General Accounting Office has ad- 
vised, are being withheld from the Rem- 
ington Arms Co. pending a complete ac- 
counting. 


(b) The committee found that com- 
missions and vendors’ profits amount 
anywhere from 3 percent to 75 percent 
on national defense contracts for perish- 


able tools. 
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(c) The War Department estimates 
that approximately $18,000,000 per 
month will be spent on perishable tools 
and it is clear what the added burden 
to the taxpayer would have been had 
the percentages of from 3 to 75 percent 
continued without check. 

(d) The sweeping reorganization in- 
stituted by the War Department in the 
perishable tool industry as a result of 
the committee’s inves ion will bring 
savings of millions of 
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accomplished by the committee’s inves- 
tigation and hearings. As a result of 
the investigation and hearings the Gov- 
ernment agreed to liberalize its proce- 
dure to an unusual extent, to stipulate 
a to certain jurisdictional questions, 
and to facilitate the procedure for draw- 
ing down portions of the amounts de- 
posited in court. 

Eighth. The discontinuance, as a result 
of the committee’s investigation, of the 
practice of hiring State police for guard 
duty on War Department projects in 
Louisiana which had cost the Govern- 
ment more than $300,000 at Camps Polk, 
Claiborne, and Livingston in Louisiana. 

Ninth. The committee’s efforts and rec- 
ognition of the President thereof in se- 
curing authorization for the immediate 
construction of necessary roads to some 
now inaccessible mines of strategic ma- 
terials so sorely and urgently needed. 


RENEGOTIATION OF WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


Prior to the preparation of the com- 
mittee’s recent report to Congress the 
War Department reported in detail with 
respect to the savings it had effected on 
contracts through the process of rene- 
gotiation and voluntary reduction. Ac- 
cording to War Department figures made 
available to the committee at that time, 
a total of $331,953,082.70 have been re- 
captured on contracts aggregating 
$2,206,346,8738.73. The committee’s an- 
alysis of the dollar results shows that the 
reductions in contract prices averaged 
1625 percent of the original contracts 
with the savings in some contracts soar- 
ing as high as 25 percent. 

TOTAL 


More than 6,600 tanks at $50,000 each 
could be purchased with the money saved 
on the original contract prices in the 
committee’s preliminary tabulation, 
showing the important effect of better 
and closer bargaining on the part of the 
War Department. 

SAVINGS EQUAL COST 00 BOMBERS 

In the Army Air Forces alone savings 
of $242,954,739 in contract prices for air- 
craft have been made on contracts since 
the first of this year 

The $242,954,739 say 
tract price s by t 
the cost of more thar 
at roe each. 
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SAVINGS EQUAL COST OF 6,600 TANKS 


ed on original con- 
ts Army Air Forces equal 
1 1,500 light bombers 


RED SEVENTY-FIVE THOT 


AND GUNS 
EQUIVALENT TO SAVINGS 

The Ordnance Department reported 
savings to the Government of $46,132,- 
239.70 on contracts totaling $259,220,- 
334.73 renegotiated as of May 12, 1942. 

The total of $46,132,239.70 savings on 
original contract prices by the Ordnance 
Department equals the cost of more than 
575,000 Garand rifles at $80 each. 

The Signal Corps traced dollar savings 
iggregating $42,365,104 to renegotiation 
of contracts originally calling for $196,- 

‘ 966. 

Up to the time of the preparation of 
the dairy ape e’s report, detailed informa- 
ion with respect to renegotiation of con- 
racis by the Chemical Warfare Service, 
he Ser vices of Supply, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, the Quartermaste r Gen- 
eral, and the Transportation Service had 
not been received. 


t 
t 
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Subsequent to the committee’s report 
in June the War Department advised 
the committee that it has made potential 
savings of $1,137,000,000 through the re- 
negotiation of contracts which otherwise 
would have provided excessive profits to 
manufacturers. 

As the committee pursues this very im- 
portant phase of its investigation, re- 
ports will be submitted to the House of 
Representatives with a view to detailing 
dollar savings accomplished through the 
renegotiation clause as a safeguard in 
War Department contracts in excess of 
$100,000. 


Relation Between Business and the 
Government in the Present War 
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FON, JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD an address delivered by the 
junior Senator from Missouri | Mr. Tru- 
MAN! before the Industrial Conference 
Council on Thursday, September 24, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Council, I have 
been asked to discuss the relation between 
business and Government in the present war. 

We are engaged in a struggle for survival, 
and we must win this war, no matter what 
the cost. To lose the war is to lose every- 
thing. But we must always bear in mind 
that we are fighting the war to preserve de- 
mocracy and the American way of living, 
and that so far as is consistent with win- 
ning the war we should cherish and preserve 
our liberties. 

To that end 
which I have the 
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the Senate committee of 
> honor to be chairman has 
double purpose—first, to force the real- 
that we must achieve as nearly as 
all-out war effort, and, second, 
S must be done in such a way as to 
the end of the war to return 
‘rican way of life. 
is easier to find fault than to find the 
remedy. The committee has found much 
faulty, but has reported only a part 
ind that only in such ways and at such 
times as the committee honestly believed 
would promote better results. 
Most of y today engaged either di- 
ctly in the es duction of war materials or 
in making materials to be used in the pro- 
duction of war materials. You undoubtedly 
realize how much off we would be if 
the War and Navy Departments had at the 
beginning of the program known more defi- 
nitely what they needed and how much they 
needed. That they did not know is not in 
and of itself any cause for condemnation. 
The nee if a great army on many fronts in 
4 war sucl t being fought today are so 
beyond the 


that was 


u are 


better 


colossal hat hey are almost 


imagination of even the best-trained men, 
In fact, they have increased so much that 
even the experience of 1917 was not sufficient 
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So you can well appreciate how truly great 
a task is presented to those who must not 
only determine those matters in the midst 
of a war of life and death but who must also 
contract to obtain the articles, supervise the 
performance of the contracts, and provide for 
the delivery of the materials to the wide- 
spread battle fronts. 

That is the task that has been given to 
Lieutenant General Somervell, who is with us 
tonight. General Somervell is a great or- 
ganizer and administrator and already has 
great accomplishments to his credit. We 
know that General Somervell will do his best 
in his most difficult job. 

After the military has determined what it 
needs and when and how much, plans have 
to be laid to assure the production of the 
war materials in the quantities and at the 
times that they are needed. When those 
needs are as great as they are in this war, 
civilian goods have to be restricted, new pro- 
duction facilities have to be constructed, and 
scarce materials must be allocated to the 
best uses. Such tasks are not military. The 
military is already swamped with its own 
problems, and we ought not to attempt to 
saddle it with these production and distribu- 
tion problems, which, however important 
they may be to the successful prosecution 
of the war, are civilian functions. Even if 
the military were willing to assume these 
nonmilitary functions, I should oppose any 
such assumption, first, on the ground that 
the military does not have the necessary ex- 
perience and background to handle such civ- 
ilian matters, and, second, on the ground 
that no democracy cught to entrust to the 
military what amounts to life and death con- 
trol over all civilian enterprise. 

My committee has at all times urged that 
such functions should be entrusted to ex- 
perienced businessmen, because the commit- 
tee believed and still believes that if they will 
divorce themselves from their business re- 
sponsibilities they are the best qualified to 
get results. The President delegated his 
powers to businessmen, and the Congress has 
provided unlimited funds, so the job is 
squarely up to business. And since the func- 
tions of production and distribution are so 
essential to the winning of the war, business 
has to assume the responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure on the production front. The 
price of failure may be the loss of the war 
Defeat would mean to each businessman the 
loss of everything that he has spent a life- 
time to produce and to accumulate. I don’t 
believe that that is going to happen, but it 
can happen and we should all keep that pos- 
sibility in mind in our daily work 

We cannot be satisfied with partial success, 
even though that might be enough, because 
of our tremendous rescurces, to win the war. 
No matter how big a man is he ought not to 
fight for his life with one hand tied behind 
his back. Every day that the war is extended 
will cost us the lives of soldiers and sailors, 
and those lives must not be lost. It will also 
result in the waste of strategic materials, and 
although property is of small importance 
when compared to lives, we do not have stra- 
tegic materials to waste. 

We can be thankful that our great Presi- 
dent had sufficient vision to adopt a vast de- 
fense program before we became engaged in 
the war, and we owe much to those who ad- 
vocated and forced the adoption of that pro- 
gram. Without it we would have been lost. 

As a result of that program we have accom- 
plished what for any other nation would have 
been miracles. In nearly every basic material 
we are producing at a rate exceeding the best 
that we have done before, and there is a large 
and steadily growing stream of finished goods, 

However, we have lost much by the failure 
to convert sooner and faster. Business as a 
whole cannot be held responsible for that, 
although of course there were many indi- 
vidual businessmen who fought conversion 
to the last ditch, stocked huge inventories 











and hastily processed parts so as to have a 
basis for being permitted to continue the 
manufacture of civilian goods. But the duty 
to force conversion was primarily a duty of 
Government, a duty which the Government 
in turn had entrusted to businessmen 
through the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. I am sorry to say that I don’t think 
they performed that duty well. Industry is 
largely, although not completely, converted 
now, but that conversion was forced by the 
shortage of materials becoming acute and 
cannot be said to be the result of an orderly 
plan for conversion. 

Similarly, the shortage of basic materials 
was aggravated by the failure to recognize the 
self-evident truth that you cannot fight a 
modern war, much less superimpose a de- 
fense or war program on a civilian economy, 
without running short of the basic mate- 
rials. In this war increases in production of 
basic materials were too long delayed. 

Too much attention was given to building 
new plants and equipping them with new ma- 
chinery and new workmen, for whom whole 
cities of new houses had to be constructed. 
Too little attention was given to using what 
we had by converting our large factories to 
war work and by spreading the business to 
the smaller and intermediate sized businesses. 

These words are not palatable, but they 
are true. I say them not to recall the errors 
of the past, but to emphasize that we have 
made mistakes in the past that have cost us 
much, so that we may now realize that there 
is no room for complacency as tc the present 
and future and so that we may take now the 
action necessary to prevent further losses. 
There is probably not a man here tonight who 
could not cite some situation important to 
the war effort that could be improved. Many 
of you have spent most of your time during 
the last year dealing with difficulties that 
ought never to have arisen. 

Many of you have had private conversations 
with one or more members of my committee 
or its counsel and have voiced strong com- 
plaints about unnecessary difficulties that you 
have encountered. Such conversations have 
been most informative to us, and in many 
cases we have been able to be helpful, but they 
would have been much more valuable if they 
could have been made public. Your reluc- 
tance to be regarded, however unfairly, as an 
informer is natural. It is understandable, 
too, that from a business standpoint it is hard 
for you to criticize your best, a in some 
cases your only customer, the Government. 
But this is your war and I urge that you go 
all-out and make forthright specific com- 
ments and name names to Mr. Derald Nelson 
on any points where you think improvements 
can be achicved. Where action by the com- 
mittee would be helpful, it is ready to assist 
in any way it can. 

Mr. Nelson has agreed with the committee 
that he should get tough, and we believe him 
and will back him in that policy to the limit 
He knows and we know that government by 
bureaucrats, whether they are soldiers, poli- 
ticians, or businessmen results in injustices, 
incompetence, and red tape which retard the 
program which they administer. The neces- 
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sities of the war require governmental con- 
trol, ‘because war production is so different 
from civilian production. But it does n r 

quire that bureaucratic mistakes | over- 
looked. On the contrary it requires that such 
mistakes be exposed and corrected Most 
troubles of this kind would disappear over- 


night if each little bureaucrat and each big 
bureaucrat who is slow, or afraid to make up 
his mind, or prejudiced, realized that those 
he deals with are prepared to make his short- 
comings known to the public regardless of 
the effect that would have on their Own per- 
sonal interests. You will have no better basis 
for blaming the President or the Congress 
Or Donald Nelson for your troubles than a 
victim of racketeering has for blaming crime 
enforcement Officials to whom he has not 
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complained because he was afraid he might 
hurt himself. 

Although war requires that we curtail our 
privileges and allow the various agencies to 
exercise powers which we would never con- 
sent to in times of peace, the war does not 
require that we do this in such a way that 
after the war we cannot restore the American 
way of life. 

= have been very much disturbed to see 
small and intermediate business crowded out 
of the program and thei~ places largely taken 
by new plants constructed at Government 
expense. It is unjust and a waste, but, worse 
than that, it endangers our post-war situa- 
tion. 

If we keep small and intermediate business 
alive, they will be able to go back to their 
former work after the war. They know how 
to manufacture something the public wants. 
They have sales organizations and customer 
outlets. New plants, on the other hand, 
however fine and modern they may be, and 
however useful for general manufacturing 
their machine tools may be, have had no ex- 
perience in making any civilian articles, no 
sales organizations, and no customers. When 
we consider the difficulties inherent in con- 
verting big business to the war program 
when there was an unlimited need for war 
articles and when the Government was a 





ready purchaser, we can easily see how serious 
indus- 
It will take 


it will be to convert these new war 
tries to peacetime occupations 
many months and in some 
make the change. In the 
employees cannot be left to 
it be easy for them to return to 
jobs with small business if we 
war to ruin small business. 
Aside from their inherent right to a « 1c 
to work and live, the Nation will not be able 
to be prosperous unless those em] € 
purchasing power after the war. These cir- 
cumstances, if carried far enough, may force 
the Government unwillingly to regulate pro- 
duction and distribution in peace as well 
in war. Any such action as that will mean 
the end of democracy as you and I have 
known it. I sincerely hope that the prob! 
will not become that acute, but I ¢ 
that you will all agree with m 
preservation of the existi I ! 
big and small industry is very important, not 
only from the standpoint of maximum pro-~ 
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duction for the war effort but also from the 
standpoint of readjustment after the ¥ 
You can do more than any other group to 
preserve this balance, and I hope that you 
will make every effort to keep l busine 
alive 

From the standpoint of adjustment after 
the war, I have also been concerned about 
administrative actior, such as that of tl 
War Production Board in authorizing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation t ct as th 
sole buyer of soybeans from producers and 
the sole seller to processors. This was done in 


order to enable the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to pay producers enough to ind 

preduction and ye* to provide a pri to the 
processors low enough to enable them to 
process the quantity of soybeans that we want 
processed. The difficulty with the progr 
that it destroys the existing kerag 
chinery between the producer and the user 
which was operating with a 


success, and once we destroy that brokerage 








machinery it will be impossible t« it up 
again overnight, and we may find ourselves 
permanently in a position whe! the Gov- 
ernment will determine both purchase and 
selling prices, and through suc determina- 
tion will actually determine the uses of the 
material. 

Although soybeans are becoming increas- 
ingly important, the real importance of this 
is the trend it foreshadows. If we have tl 
same thing in all or even a large nu! r of 
commodities, the Government will become s0 
inextricably involved in business matters 
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not expect a successful program. We do not 
want to substitute the fear motive used by 
our opponents 
In my opinion, the Government must in- 
sist upon renegotiating contracts, but we can 
confine it to a renegotiation of price because 
of mutual mistake on cost estimates. Where 
contracts are entered into for the purchase of 
basic commcdities on which the Office of Price 
Administration has set ceiling prices, I be- 
lieve that the contract price should not be 
subject to renegotiation, because the ceiling 
prices have been set at levels sufficiently high 
to enable the industry in question to operate. 
The more efficient producers are entitled to 
the profits resulting from their efficiency, 
especially as efficiency means less man-hours 
and less material, and both of these commodi- 
les are scarce. I think we may safely assume 
in those cases that the Government procure- 
ment officers have sufficient knowledge about 
costs to enable them to act intelligently. 
However, in the’case of commodities on which 
no price ceilings have been or can be fixed 
and on which it is impossible to estimate costs 
with accuracy, I believe ti in order to pre- 
vent the excesses of the last war or in the 
alternative an excess-profits tax approaching 
100 percent, as in England, contracts should 
be subject to a limited renegotiation as to 
price. A possible way to handle this would be 
to have all fixed-price coz contain in 
addition to the price a statement of estimated 
cost and a provision that upon the determina- 
on of actual cost the contract price should 
be subject to renegotiation up to but not ex- 
ceeding the amount of such difference. There 
is nothing in the statute which requires any 
broader renegotiation. 
If we give American full 
chance to show what they can do, I am sure 
we can outproduce any two other na- 
My committee was created to see that 
bottlenecks and obstacles are cleared 
from your path and to prevent the abuses of 
a few from injurying the many and destroying 
faith in the American way of The com- 
mittee is ready at all times to assist you in any 
way it can. Like you, our interest is to see 
that the job gets done as soon well as 
possible 
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I visited Russia several years ago. She has 
a brave and sturdy people. No nation ever 
made a gamer fight to preserve her homes, her 
firesides, and her institutions from a barbaric 
invader than Russia has done in this war. 
No nation ever showed greater courage. No 
nation ever beiter stood the supreme test of 
martial valor. No nation ever better deserved 
the aid of those who love liberty. 

Russia may win or she may lose, no one can 
foretell, but win or lose, history has not re- 
corded, or probably will never record, a more 
courageous battle against such overwhelming 
odds as Russia has put up in this war. She 
must have the admiration of every stout 
heart, friend or foe, in all the world. She de- 
serves it. She deserves to win. I pray God 
she may win. 

I earnestly hope that Britain and our own 
blessed America will soon join in a second 
front against Germany, so that Russia, who, 
up to this time, has borne, and borne splend- 
idly, the heat and the storm of Germany's 
barbaric onslaught, may be assured of final 
victory. We must not be content with cheer- 
ing her on or furnishing her with materials. 
We must fight beside her brave soldiers. 


Lt. Luidmila Pavlichenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, Sepiember 21), 1942 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Ambassador and Mrs. Davies gave 
a reception at their home in Washington 
in honor of Lt. Luidmila Pavlichenko, a 
Russian girl sniper now visiting in the 
United States. At this reception the 
senior Senator from Texas |Mr. Con- 
NALLY! delivered a short but eloquent ad- 
dress, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Davies, 
and gentlemen, 


Ambassador Litvin ladies, 
amidst all the tragedy of this 
terrible war which has devastated such a large 
area of smiling lands and happy peoples, the 
heroic resistance of the Russian people to in- 
vasion and the desecration of their homes 
stand out in luminous light in the annals 
of bravery and valor 
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aster and accompanied by the deepest and 
most grinding misery. 

Thank God, the Russian armies are still 
fighting. May the doom which plunged the 
imperial legions of Napoleon into defeat and 
despair give victory to Russian arms and re- 
demption to that great country and its great 
people. 


The Challenge for Service in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a radio address delivered by me 
on September 25, 1942, entitled “The 
Challenge for Service in the Navy.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The hand of destiny is today adding crim- 
son yet glorious chapters to the annals of our 
Republic, every one of which constitutes a 
laboratory which is testing to the finest pos- 
sible degree the intellectual, physical, and 
moral qualities of our people. The vastness 
of the present conflict, coupled with the vi- 
ciousness of the struggle, calls for a redefini- 
tion and a new understanding of the word 
“liberty,” whose beauteous meaning should 
be seared upon the most sensitive area of 
every American heart. The pens of the found- 
ers have written documents whose clarity 
and consistency eliminate the desirability of 
argument, and when this library of political 
and social literature is reduced to a single 
concept we have the last words of our pledge 
of allegiance: “* * * one Nation, indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” I 
beg of my listeners to deeply ponder this 
phrase and to superimpose it upon every idea 
to be voiced by me now, all toward the end 
that you may properly identify the human 
and American values which are responsible 
for these, my recorded words. 

Although trite, indeed, it is nevertheless 
just as appropriate to constantly repeat that 
our main interest today is to win the war. 
We Americans fully realize that in order to do 
this true national unity is an integral part of 
the complete mobilization of all Americans 
for a successful prosecution of the present 
issue. 

As one of the representatives of my State 
in the Senate of the United States, I will 
perhaps be excused for directing my words 
more particularly to New Mexicans, who, 
whenever called upon to render their con- 
tributions to the national weal, have always 
responded in a manner both gallant and 
commendable. As any group of Americans, 
we are proud of the role played by the men 
of New Mexico in that great drama which 
is the history of our country, a part which, 
from a territorial or geographic point of 
view, they were acting with consistent honor 
long before the pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. Every national emergency which has 
arisen since New Mexicans have been priv- 
ileged to enjoy United States citizenship 
has found them hand in hand, shoulder to 
shoulder, with their fellow Americans from 
the four corners of the land. In the opin- 
ion of the military, not a single episode in 
the story of our armed forces is more worthy 
of being cast in letters of gold than is the 
deportment of Two Hundredth 
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Artillery, anti-aircraft unit, of the New Mex- 
ico National Guard during the trying days 
of Bataan! Originally an artillery unit, they 
were trained for anti-aircraft duties and 
sent to the eastern theater. When matters 
went from bad to worse in the Philippine 
campaign, they bore the brunt of the ene- 
my’s efficient viciousmess by covering the 
retreat of the main Army into the peninsula 
during the last days of that tragic event. 
From one end of the country to the other, 
the hearts of Americans swelled with justi- 
fiable pride as the reports came in. Piti- 
fully outnumbered, underarmed, ill- 
equipped, ill-fed, and with little opportunity 
for rest and none for relief, these Americans 
performed in such a fashion that their deeds 
affected the very soul of every mother’s son 
who had the slightest capacity to appreciate 
loftiness of achievement. So true is this 
that an English editor wrote in the London 
News-Review: “If the allegedly impregnable 
fortress of Singapore had held out half as 
long as scrubby little Bataan, the Far East 
battle would be a different story.” New 
Mexico’s Two Hundredth was in the midst 
of the whole affair. 

Even before Bataan—that is, on the fate- 
ful morning of December 7, 1941—New Mexi- 
cans were distinguishing themselves. On 
March 18 of this year the Navy Cross was 
presented to two New Mexico boys, Albert 
C. Thatcher, aviation machinists’ mate, from 
Chama, and Lt. Comdr. Cecil D. Riggs, from 
Santa Rosa, for “distinguished service, ex- 
traordinary courage, and disregard of his own 
safety during the attack on the fleet in Pearl 
Harbor,” as the Presidential citation reads. 

As in every well-organized and well-con- 
ducted enterprise, the present circumstances 
call for universal effort. No American should 
consider himself exempt from some kind of 
service to his country in its, and therefore 
his, hour of trial. In this all-out effort 
there is a place for everyone. Naturally, one 
does best in an activity which is found to 
be compatible with one’s talents and incli- 
nations; in short, people perform most effi- 
ciently when they are most happy in work 
well done. The vast and complicated scheme 
which the present issues have made impera- 
tive incorporates a thousand categories of 
employment, every one essential to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the task hand. It 
is the existence of these many opportuni- 
ties for service that impels me to speak of 
one branch of our military forces which, by 
reason of the unavoidable features of this 
war, is certainly second to none other in 
importance. I mean the United States Navy. 

The Navy affords the opportunity to serve, 
and is in need of men with the capacity 
and the spirit to serve. As indicated by her 
record, New Mexico makes a specialty of de- 
veloping these kind of men. During the 
month of May, 27 New Mexicans from 12 of 
the 31 counties enlisted in the Navy. Berna- 
lillo and Taos led with 5 enlistments each. 
The other counties furnishing 3 or less dur- 
ing the period mentioned were Chaves, Col- 
fax, Curry, Eddy, Guadalupe, McKinley, Quay, 
San Miguel, Santa Fe, and Union. 

Never has our country been in greater need 


at 





of defenders than at this moment. Never 
in our history has there been a greater op- 
portunity for young men to serve America 


and at the same time to build for their own 
future than right now. The United States 
is constructing the mightiest Navy the world 
has ever known, and the results of this build- 
ing pregram is creating the absolute need of 
competent, spirited, and patriotic inpower. 
New Mexico has the kind of manpower the 
Navy needs and demands, and it is 
youth of my State, my New Mexico, that I 
recommend the United States Navy. What- 
ever be your ambition by way of present or 
future occupation, you will find in the 49 
different jobs waiting for patriotic Ameri- 
can men in the Navy, and coupled with the 
greatest occupation of all—service to the 
United States of America, 
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Rubber Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an arti- 
cle on rubber economy written by the 
Honorable Joseph A. Conry, former Con- 
gressman of the State of Massachusetts, 
for the Chemical Engineering magazine 
for September. 

Mr. Conry was traffic commissioner of 
the city of Boston for 4 years, and at that 
time made a study of the wastage of tires 
by overspeeding automobiles, as well as 
the dangers to human life. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: A CHEMICAL AMICUS CURIAE 
To the Eprror of CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY: 

Sir: Whether in chemistry, literature, or 
law, sound argument of basic principles is 
always to be encouraged with confidence that 
to important conclusions. Mere agitation, 
either amiable or animated and excited, usu- 
ally ends in blank distraction. 

The recent editorial] in your m: 
Congressional Engineering, as its title hints 
offers pleasant satire on discussions in Con 


igazine oO} 








gress during the past summer with res} 
to the production of alcohol, butadiene, and 
synthetic rubber. The 1 stated a 


editorial 
powerful truth when it said that 
program has been badly mishandled 
the start.” Cordial approval may be offerex 
to the remark criticizing some Governmen 


‘the rubber 








from 


agencies “whose negotiations were cloaked 
with unnecessary and suspi secre¢ 
The writer took a pleasant thrust at our 


great American Legislature as he wrote “Con- 
gress stepped in and added to the confusion.” 

The principal function of 
in war is to destroy the enemy. N 





important is to endeavor to keep our p e 
in condition calmly to face er caused 
by the enemy or the elements. Producti 

of rubber, next to food, is the most impor- 
tant function of the Government. Civil as 
well as military requirements must be met 
The automobile has become the chief aux- 
iliary of the American family, almost as es- 





sential as the bathroom. To deprived of 
the use of the automobile means 
not lightly to be endured. 

When the war cut off our supply of natural 


be 


@ sacrific 


rubber, we realized our need to econon 
on rubber until a substitute could be pro- 
cured. The Government acted without de 
to procure this substitute by aking 
allocation of $650,000,000. 

Since then, patience has been perplexec 
by annoying rumors as to rationir of tire 


and intimations that all tires would be con- 


fiscated. The latter possibility was hur- 
riedly qualified, then entirely denied wit 
the assurance that tires would be allows 
all civilians for essential us Tr 

had the effect of arousing the peor r 
impatient demands as to the prospect 
getting synthetic or substitute rubber 
anything answering the purpose of rubt 
for automobile tires. Then tf he ¢ 
cism of some agencies “whose 

were cloaked with unnecessary and ispi- 
cious secrecy.” Criticism, not alwa 

crew in volume. Ang 
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hazy ideas, were not 
ith t ‘ answer. 

During these skirmishes it was alleged that 
some men were charged with the production 
of rubber when their entire experience with 

imp material began and ended 
with the nipple of a nursing bottle. Inflam- 
matory charges appeared in the press—usual 
recriminations—while scientists grieved. 

Where were the leaders of chemistry at this 

ne? Individually they were as competent 

d eloquent as ever. But it is not recalled 
that ed action was taken to soothe 
the public mind with assurances that progress 
was being made in a most important endeavor 

Agitation throughout the country insisted 
that Congress act to investigate the alleged 
delay in production of synthetic rubber and 
incidentally find out what became of the 
$650,000,000. Congress acted. A senatorial 
committee was appointed, and the work of 
investigation began Some _ supercilians 
thought that Congress was intruding when, as 

fact, it was exercising its absolute 
the truth as to expenditures of 
of money. 
leadership in chemistry was sought 
juarrels developed, using the Sen- 
tee hearing room as a sounding 
‘laim that some interests were 
being preferred to the exclusion of others. 

Presently a clean-cut issue was drawn as 
] of getting what we wanted— 
roleum or from the farmers’ 
vas the time for the chemical 
untry to have advanced with 

’s get rubber from petroleum, 

what matters the source as 


the product.’ 


turned aside 


+} ho ¢+ 
Ve 1 the sol 


rubber—from pe 


he citation 


agitati which stirred the 
ecame acute as to the merits 
the grain field. Since the 
public sympathy at all times, 
on July 24 by a large ma- 
be cited as the Rub- 

On August 6 the 

r bill His veto 

j the Sec- 


he dollar-a-year men ir 

of the War Production 
war 

zht be some sur- 

would provide 


structure will it contain. There will be but 
one thought—that of getting rubber in great- 
est volume by quickest method. 

Debate on the report is to be expected. In- 
deed, such debate should be given every en- 
couragement, but it must not be allowed to 
grow delirious. Here is the opportunity for 
leadership in chemistry. The chemist’s 
amicus curiae should stand ready to explain 
every feature of the report to all who may be 
dissatisfied or quibbling with suspicion. 

Chemistry cannot permit the rubber situa- 
tion thrust upon America by our enemy to 
create factional quarrels leading to permanent 
enmity among great numbers of our people. 
Chemistry should, by its own action, demon- 
strate the value of catalysis in leading public 
opinion, 

JOSEPH A. CoNRY, 
Former Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Trend Toward Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excerpt 
from a letter I recently addressed to a 
constituent. 

There being no cbjection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On September 7 las 
message to the Congre 


y startling par 


President sent a 
which I quote 
n the event that the C 
act (by October 1), ¢ 
i 1), I shall ac 


act 


should fail 
adequately (in 
responsibility, 
ultimatum to the Congress by the 

t and the trend away from democracy 

and toward dictatorship during the past few 
years, with the ultimate destruction of our 
Republic, if continued, prompts me to call 
to your attention the i!luminating career of 
that subject of France who 100 years ago was 
k Lou Napoleon, the nephew of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was an ambitious 


person, but not having much success with 
} 
I 


nown as 


1is intrigues and conspiracies to achieve 
rominence 
1. He beg 
ainbows and h 
10Ssen Presiden 
While President < > conducted 
a studied and maganda to 


> lit tha T j Accor ’ \f Trannre 
scredalt ne ational i 7 France, 


and power until 


mn prom 
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and compelled to pay the enormous indemnity 
demanded by Germany, realized not the rain- 
bows and halos that had been promised, but 
commercial serfdom with all its attendant 
misery, together with all the fatalities and 
casualties of numerous wars. 


The Future of the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE 


STATES 
Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“The Future of the Republican Party” 
appearing in a recent issue of the Ne- 
braska State Journal, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
and written by Dwight Griswold, the 
Governor of Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
(By Dwight Griswold, Governor cof 
Nebraska) 

It is a common statement that the people 
of the United States believe in a two-party 
system of government, and for more than 80 
years this Nation has usually been divided 
into two groups known as Democrats and 
Republicans. A third party has at times 
gained considerable momentum, but in every 
case we have reverted to the two-party sys- 
tem. It may be that this is partly because 
of custom and tradition, but there appears 
elso to be a fundamental belief that it 
based upon common sense. 

The dividing line between parties is often 
very dim, and it is not out of the ordinary 
at all that the things for which a party 
stands in the East is not at all the sam¢ 
philosophy which they follow in the West 
But there is still a practical arrangement and 
whichever party wins in the Presidential 
election has a working organization all ove 
the United States. 

There is a general belief that a party out 
of power should be a party of opposition. 
This is one of their proper functions, and it 
is in the interest of good government that 
they should be especially watchful to dis- 
cover the mistakes made by the party which 
is in control. This can sometimes lead to 
error and a sad end, however, because when- 
ever the party which is out of power arrives 
at the point where they feel they must 
disagree with everything the other party doe 
then they are not living up to their real 
responsibility. 

This viewpoint i 
very human element in all people. 
dislike someone in a generai way, it is 

for us to arrive at the point where we 
g they do. That can 

toward an unki 

also be true in cur t 

lent of the United State 


rathe 


serving as resident, and toda. 
way toward the 
is P 


that philosophy, and 


lican was 
many Republicans feel that 
crat who is now serving 

ong to follow 
especially in time of emergency 
when the very lif ur Nation is at stake 
President R evelt has 


, he } } ey > ident he hag 
siiii5 mill ii n President ai dias 


esldent 


done many good 








also made some very serious mistakes. The 
duty of the Republican Party is to support 
him when he is right and oppose him to the 
limit when he is wrong. If the Republicans 
follow that policy, the future of the party is 
very bright. 

The Republican Party will be returned to 
power if they are able to convince the voters 
of two fundamental errors on the part of the 
present Democratic administration. One of 
these errors is the constant increase in the 
power of governmental agencies. I am a 
product of the western prairie, a son of 
parents and grandparents who came West 
seeking better opportunity. It was among 
this group that the Populist movement de- 
veloped 50 years ago, and these western peo- 
ple have always been opposed to the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a few peo- 
ple. That is the reason that candidates in 
the West always attacked Wall Street. 
Finally, a feeling developed that the Repub- 
lican Party was under the domination of the 
big financial interests of this country. It 
was known, for instance, that Andrew Mel- 
lon, then Secretary of the Treasury and a 
multimillionaire, was the real author of the 
income-tax laws which Congress passed. The 
people of the Middle West did not approve of 
this, and they showed their resentment by 
voting for Franklin Roosevelt in 1932. 

The people of the West are still opposed to 
the concentration of power in the hands of 
@ few people, but they are just as much op- 
posed to concentrating this power in the 
hands of a few politicians at Washington as 
they were opposed to concentrating the power 
in the hands of a few financiers in the indus- 
trial centers of this Nation. 

We people of the West want to make our 
own decisions and we do not believe that any 
“brain truster” is qualified to make our de- 
cisions for us. Some of our decisions are 
wrong—we make many mistakes, we have 
hard times, we go broke—but we still demand 
the right to make our own plans, and we do 
not want any governmental agency to do our 
thinking for us. 

In the West we want a farm program, and 
we are not particularly opposed to the pres- 
ent farm program, except that it should be 
changed so that its control is in the hands of 
the farmers themselves, rather than in the 
hands of the President of the United States. 

I feel that the rebellion against this con- 
centration of power at Washington is one of 
the fundamental reasons why the Middle 
West, made up of people from the farms and 
small towns, voted for the Republican ticket 
in 1940. Nebraska, the home of populism 50 
years ago, went overwhelmingly Republican, 
and this State and every State surrounding 
it has a Republican Governor today. 

The other great weakness of the present 
Democratic administration is that they have 
proven to be very poor administrators of the 
laws that have been passed since they have 
been in power. President Roosevelt and his 
advisers have had many good ideas along so- 
cial lines and in behalf of the people of this 
Nation, but certainly they have been weak in 
their execution of them. The President him- 
self—and today he constitutes the Demo- 
cratic Party—seemingly has no sense of the 
value of money, and I feel that the Repub- 
lican Party could take the same laws that are 
on the statute books today and do a better 
job with much less expense. 

Most of the so-called reforms adopted dur- 
ing the past 10 years are here to stay, and the 
future of the Republican Party depends upon 
their ability to convince the people that they 
can administer these laws more fairly and 
more economically. I am convinced that this 
is true. 

The Republican Party's ability to do this 
job will be best proven by the manner in 
which they function in the different States 
which they today control. It must be re- 
membered that there are now 20 Republican 
Governors, and they extend clear across the 





i 


United States from Maine and Massachusetts 
on the east to Oregon and Washington in the 
West with the only interruptions being New 
York, Indiana, and Idaho. In those 20 States, 
the Republican Party is functioning in an 
administrative capacity, and they are proving 
their ability to do the job better than did the 
Democratic administrations which preceded 
them. 

I repeat again, that it is my Judgment that 
the future of the Republican Party depends 
upon their ability to indict the Democrats 
for these two great errors, first, an unneces- 
sary transfer of power from the people to 
their Government, and secondly, a faulty and 
expensive administration of the laws which 
have been enacted. 


Form of Government in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement of the National 
League of Women Voters to arouse in- 
terest in improving the form of govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON: OvurR NaTIONAL Home Town 


WASHINGTON IS THE NERVE CENTER OF THE 
CAUSE OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. ARE ITS 
AFFAIRS MANAGED AS WELL AS THEY SHOULD 
BE? NO. DOES IT SET A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR 
OTHER CITIES? NO, 


Washington is not a badly run city. In 
many respects it is an average American city 
in spite of boom-town conditions and at- 
tendant problems. In some respects Wash- 
ington is unusually fortunate: It has no 
bonded debt. Taxes are moderate. There 
are few industrial problems such as labor 
relations, smoke, how to get and Keep in- 
dustries. It does not have to worry about 
conflicts with a State government. But 
Washington’s system of government is slow, 
indirect, and irresponsible. 


NO CITIZEN OF THE DISTRICT VOTES FOR 
ANYONE 


Washington is governed by Congress and 
by appointees of the President. Under the 
Constitution, Congress has responsibility for 
the District and should have, since the na- 
tional interest must be paramount in tl 
Nation’s Capital, but Congress may delegate 


some of its authority to local officials if it 
sees fit. 
CONGRESS IS ILL-SUITED TO ACT AS A CITY 
COUNCIL 
Congressmen haven’t time, many aren’t in- 


terested, few are experienced in city govern- 


ment. Irrelevant considerations creep in 
when a national body acts on | 1 questions. 
The procedure of Federal legislation is too 
cumbersome and slow for local affairs, and 
too time-consuming for Congress and the 
President. Ali legislation proposed for the 
District—175 or more bills a year—must go 
through the District Commissioners’ Office, 
the Federal Bureau of the Budget, the Dis- 
trict Committee in each House of Congre 
must be considered by both Houses; and 
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must then go to the President. All of this 
whether the object is to change a street 
name or the District tax system. When an 
appropriation is necessary in addition, the 
same procedure must be gone through 
second time substituting the Appropriations 
Committees for the District Committees. 

Elsewhere city councils with two houses 
like the Congress and with many committees 
went out during the nineties. Most cities 
have undergone several eras of progress since 
then. But the government of metropolitan 
Washington has not been changed since 1878, 
and in 1942 the city still struggles to operate 
under a system of government that is infi- 
nitely more complicated than old-fashioned 
city government. 


THE COMMISSIONERS CANNOT BE HELD TO AC- 
COUNT BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CITIZENS 


The three District Commissioners who are 
responsible for administration in the city of 
Washington are appointed by the President 
and are dependent on Congress for money. 
In addition the Commissioners do not have 
full authority for administration. It is 
shared in an uncertain and unsatisfactory 
fashion with a hundred or more independent 
and semi-independent governing boards and 
agencies. ' 


SUCH A SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT LEADS TO 
BUNGLING AND INVITES DISASTER 

Emergency housing has been too little and 
too late. 

Health conditions are alarming and hos- 
pitals are dangerously overcrowded. 

Welfare problems remain tangled in 
ministrative conflict. 

Traffic and transportation are always in & 
snarl. 

Crime rate is high and juvenile 
quency is increasing. 

The District of Columbia is a headless 
ernment with many hands, but without a 
central nervous system to coordinate its 
movements; no single governing agency can 
be held responsible; congressional authority 
is too broad; there is no leadership in District 
affairs. ; 

This kind of government wouldn’t work 
in your home town. 

It doesn’t work in your national 
town. 

Only your 
change it. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 

Miss MARGUERITE M. WELLS, President, 

Washington, D. C. 


ad- 


delin- 


gov- 


nome 


elected representative c 





Kaiser Hangs Up Another Outstanding 
Record for Ship Construction in the 
Portland, Oreg., Yards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, he mas- 
terful genius in ship consi? mn of 
Henry J. Kaiser was again brought to 
the fore this week in the world-wide rec- 
ord made by his Portland, Oreg., com- 
pany, the Oregon Shipbuilding Co., in 
launching a 10,500-ton Liberty ship, the 
Joseph N. Teal, 10 days after its keel 
was laid. This record has 1 bee 
reached anywhere at any tin Within 
14 days from the time the keel w laid 
this ship will be fully comp! ped 
with oil in its tanks, ready 
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th of America. This launch- 
ing broke the 24-day building record 
heretofore set by Kaiser on August 28 
Kaiser’s first ship, the Star of Oregon, 
was launched nearly a year ago. The 
remarkable record established by this 
master shipbuilder, Henry Kaiser, is em- 
phasized when we recall that in the first 
World War the best time for construc- 
of such ships was 212 days. 

Recently the Maritime Commission an- 
nounced that two of the Henry J. Kaiser 
shipyards will receive honors for “out- 
standing contributions to the merchant- 
shipbuilding phase of the war effort.” 
The M pennant and flag, indicative of 
speed and efficiency in ship-equipment 
production, will go to Kaiser’s Richmond 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Richmond 
Yard No. 2, and the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corporation will receive its third gold 
star, indicating continued production rec- 
ords. The Oregon Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration delivered nine Liberty ships during 
August, which made an average of 50.2 
days per ship from keel laying to delivery. 

During August the west coast yard led 
the field in production with 31 ships, the 
Atlantic coast yards producing 24 and 
the Gulf coast 12. On the Great Lakes 
1 ore carrier was built. The average time 
for August for delivery of all shipyards 
constructing Liberty was 83.3, 
howed a remarkable improvement 

July, with an average of 108.4 days. 
This remarkable record of the Kaiser 
‘ganization emphasizes the recent pro- 
made by Mr. Kaiser to construct 

irgo flying boats to be put 

service to overcome the bot- 

w existing in the sinking of so 

ransport service ships by 

submarine Remarkable as is the rec- 
rd of American yards in ship construc- 

h ubmarine has sunk our ships 

» could produce them, and 
eem to have been unable to 


tion 


vessels 


which 


many i our 


ord 


slane proposal for trans- 
a bold but one 
h promise in making real 
ing this problem. 
from the time the Kaiser 
first made I have urged 
upon the Maritime Commission and Mr. 
Donald l Chief of the War Pro- 
duction rd, the approval of the Kaiser 
1at he may bring to bear 
engineering construction 
‘ing the problem of trans- 
ur war efiort. Mr. Kaiser 
given the green light to pro- 
with the construction of 
se huge air carriers and I 
npediments will be put in 
uring the necessary mate- 
, equipment, and priorities to 
his building project at the 
ssible so that these ships 
feasible may be put into 
‘tion without delay. The 
tion in its Portland yards 
to inau such a 
of and confi- 
associates 
> will show the 
‘tion genius in 


> has shown 


rentiwr 
venture 


proposal was 
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Inavguration of Everett Case as President 
of Coigaie University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


INN) THE SENATE OF THE 


YORK 
UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp a letter addressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Everett Case 
upon the occasion of his inauguration 
as president of Colgate University. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO EVERETT 
CASE UPON THE OCCASION OF THE LATTER’S IN- 
AUGURATION AS THE NINTH PRESIDENT OF 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N. Y., ON 
SEPTEMEER 24, 1942 
DeaR Mr. CASE: May I take this 

extend felicitations to 

University. You are beginning your term of 

service as president while the university is 

celebrating its one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of founders’ day 

You will no doubt wish to build upon the 
achievements of Colgate’s distinguished past, 
but you will also find problems facing you 
quite unprecedented in the history of the in- 
stitution. In a sense, therefore, you will be 
writing finis to one chapt and starting an- 
other 

The challenge of the new day for American 
colleges is very great. All our energies at the 
present must be devoted to winning the war. 
Yet winning the war will be futile if we do 
not throughout the period of its winning 
keep our people preparcd to make a lasting 
and worthy peace ime the peace must 

war has become 

Around the peace table the voice of 

Jnited States will have great weight. It 
remendous importan that that voice 

ull represent a people 

1 e shall go 

forward to its destiny he soul of that des- 
maximum freedom of the human spirit. 
congratulate you on the great oppor- 

y that is yours: > that you will 
the keenest satisfs n undertaking 
difficult task 

Very sincerely 

FRANKLIN 


occasion to 


you and to Colgate 


the 


wher 
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Address of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Bard Before Shipbuilders’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACH 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
EcORD, I include the following address 
f Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph 
A. Bard: 
M President and men rs of 


} the Indus- 
Marine and 


Shipbuilding 


il Union ofl 





Workers of America, some months ago, efter 
the first stunning shock of Pearl Harbor, we 
Americans needed a shot in the arm to restore 
our ego. That ego, the product of the belief 
that we were the peculiar children of fortune, 
expressed itself in the vague assumption that 
we could lick any of our enemies in 60 days, 
without skipping a full meal with dessert, 
or missing a Sunday drive in the country. 

After the unhappy realization that we had 
been cruelly outsmarted in the first inning 
of the war, in the peace and quiet of a Sun- 
day morning, our own tradition of assuming 
that everything about ts was the biggest and 
the best, furnished us with a compensatory 
reflex. We fell into the bumptious practice 
of fiexing imaginary muscles, and loudly 
prociaimed that as soon as we had completed 
an intensive course at the gymnasium we 
would get even with our enemies. We began 
pointing with pride at our resources, and 
without a blush plunged into the amiable 
self-deception of using percentages. If 2 
tanks in a 10,000-tank program rumbled out 
cf a factory where 1 had before, we gioated 
that production was up 100 percent. 

The Japanese, diligent little fellows that 
they are, saw to it that we received photo- 
graphs of American officers and men sur- 
rendering at Corregidor, and equally impres- 
sive photographs of seas of British faces im- 
prisoned at Singapore. Because we had been 
so well schooled in the callous disregard of 
the tarnished spots in our armor, we were abie 
collectively to avert our eyes from these un- 
pleasant photographs and give out some more 
statistics about what we would do next 
month, or the next month, and most certainly 
in the months after that. 

OPTIMISM, THEN PESSIMISM 

President Roosevelt one fine day reminded 
the country that it was suffering from too 
much complacent optimism, and then we 
went in for pessimism. We Government offi- 
cials have told you and other groups in re- 
cent months that we could lose the war. But 
I suspect that our native conceit has accepted 
this line of thought as traditional advertising 
technique, the kind of message which sells 
hair tonic and cure-alls, full of terror in the 
first part of the ad and reassurance in the 
windup—the ads which say you are most 
certainly damned, but our product can save 
you. 

It seems to me that our pre-Pearl Harbor 
egotism had such momentum that it is with 
us today in distorted and dangerous form. 
We go around saying “We can lose the war, 
but”—we may as well admit it—every time 
one of us says we can lose the war we think 
of this as pure rhetoric, part of the old pep 
talk. The assumption is, of Course, we can’t 
lose the war, but scare ’em a little and then 
in the wind-up of the talk give ’em the 
build-up about our great American heritage 
of freedom and what not and how our cour- 
age and our self-sacrifice will bring us to vic- 
tory over the forces of evil—and then there 
will be a people's peace, and amity and justice 
will pervade the earth forever after. 

How about, for a change, just saying that 
we are still losing the war. And realize that 
we damn well mean it 

Such realism, no doubt, would be a heart- 
racking plunge into cold water, but it prob- 
ably will give us some idea of what we are 
up against. 

It would remind us that not since the Civil 
War has this Nation been called upon to suffer 
greatly. 

It might drive us to the realization that 
morale is the spiritual capacity of a people 
to endure pain and suffering, and not a 
campaign of bill posters, pep talks, and band 
concerts. 

It might free us of the calmness with which 
we read of the ordeals of the Russian Army. 
All honor to them. 
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It might, in our shaken frame of mind, 
drive us to the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, where on the north wall we could 
read the second inaugural address, in which 
President Lincoln posed the disquieting prop- 
osition that perhaps the Nation was being 
punished in those days for having enslaved 
@ race. 

WHAT WE MIGHT PONDER 

Thus conditioned to the unpleasant task 
of self-examination, we might ponder whether 
or not we have tempted adversity and slavery 
by trading our fine-sounding concepts of the 
freedom and dignity of the individual for a 
mess of advertising slogans and political 
cliches. 

This painful technique of realistic self- 
analysis might even remind us that freedom, 
like any other virtue, does not exist in a 
vacuum. It must be worked and practiced to 
exist at all. And like any other virtue, it 
imposes upon those who would have it the 
unpleesant tasks of discipline and sacrifice. 
A materialistic people do not learn these tasks 
by reading posters or listening to pep talks, 
any more than you can learn to play the vio- 
lin by the same methods. 

We have, of course, under the stress of the 
war, had a spiritual rejuvenation of a kind. 

But I rather feel that our spiritual revival 
is a little bit like that of the boy who said his 
prayers only when he had to sleep in a folding 
bed 

We have been wrangling for months over 
a tax bill for 1942, which in plain language 
means that we have been fighting over who 
is going to pay how much for this catastrophe 
which has engulfed us. The pressure of rival 
economic groups, each armed with unassail- 
able statistics to show how that group will 
suffer injustice if thus and so happens, has 
ebbed and flowed like the tides for 10 months. 

I fail to detect a spirit of sacrifice in these 
group gyrations before Congress. Neither 
does it indicate that we have a spiritual grasp 
of our threatening fate when we sell bonds 
to help finance a war of survival or extermi- 
nation on the promise of profitable monetary 
returns on the investment. I see no funda- 
mental grasp of our predicament in anti- 
union employers who sabotage production 
committees for fear that industry will be 
sovietized, nor in labor union leaders who 
are so concerned about the competitive posi- 
tion of their own little groups as to exemine 
the war with regard to how their own puny 
fortunes will be affected if labor unity is 
achieved or jurisdictional lines are eradicated. 

I think our insufferable and materialistic 
pride has rendered us incapable of realizing 
fully that in German nazi-ism we are fighting 
& monstrous thing that started out as a 
god-man complex, and now is fighting to the 
death whether that god-man complex still 
exists or not, in the desperate realization that 
nazi-ism and the deluded fools who are back- 
ng nazi-ism cannot survive if they do not 
win and exterminate their victims. 





PREFER DEATH TO DEFEAT 


We would find it hard to follow through 
the thought that the little Japs, for whom 
we have always entertained a rather fond 
contempt, consider us foppish because we 
equip our aviators with parachutes. It is a 
degrading thought to these our enemies that 
there should be any alternative to defeat save 
violent death 

We are whistling in a graveyard to keep 
from facing reality. We prate about our 
unity of purpose. Then we retire to the 
woodshed with a sharp pencil and a clean 
shingle, to figure out whether the agricul- 
tural or the petroleum interests will grab 
the synthetic rubber business, and whether 
the British-Dutch rubber cartel will be re- 
vived after the war to threaten this new 
industry. We hope that we can enlist the 
support of the masses of Latin America and 
our own Negroes, without having to do too 
much toward solving the agrarian problems 
of our neighbors to the south or the eco- 


nomic problems of our fellow Americans. 
And we hope that the Russians will whip 
the Nazis, but not be too unreasonable about 
spreading their uncomfortable doctrines out- 
side of Russia. 

And all the time we have a dusty standard 
in the attic around which we could all rally 
if we would but break it out and understand 
its dynamic implications. 

I mean the standard of democratic ideal- 
ism, which means tolerance, humility, sacri- 
fice, and understanding of the meaning of 
human dignity. It is a standard fashioned 
for us long ago, in suffering and hardship, 
by our forefathers. We put it away and took 
instead the billboards which proclaimed us 
the strongest, greatest, and most superlative 
people that ever put in two and got out five. 

We are still flexing our imaginary muscles 
and shouting: “Wait till I catch that lug 
who hit me when I wasn’t looking!” 

We had better stop for a moment and look 
in a flat mirror, to see if our gym trunks 
fit us. 

At this point I should shift gears and wind 
up with predictions of a glorious finish of 
our uphill fight. 

But I’m not going to do it 

We are still losing this war, period. And 
we should damn well understand it, period. 

It will take all we’ve got to win—what are 
you going to do about it? 





Treatment of Citizens by Some 
Governmental Agencies 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
we wonder why more people do not re- 
spond as quickly to requests of the Gov- 
ernment as they should. And some- 
times I wonder that they respond at all, 
after the treatment that they receive 
from some of the governmental agencies. 

While in my district a short time ago 
I had a visit with a friend of mine who 
nad sold a farm on which he lived to 
move on his father’s farm, his father 
having recently died and there being no 
one else to go on the farm and take his 
father’s place. He is secretary of what 
is known as the German Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., which has 3,700 policy- 
holders and $15,000,000 of insurance in 
force, and is the tenth largest mutual in- 
surance company in the State of Wiscon- 
sin out of 191. The company has about 
1,200 renewals a year and a loss-adjust- 
ment average of about 160. It is a fast- 
growing company as is evident from the 
fact that a year ago it was nineteenth in 
business written and it is now tenth. 
This man, who is secretary of this com- 
pany, is also an agent for the Cicero 
Mutual Hail and Cyclone Insurance Co. 
and a claim agent for them in the same 
territory. He is also an agent for an- 
other insurance company in the same 
territory. In addition, he is an auction- 
eer, and, as you know, auctioneers have 
been very busy during the past year. 
This year, up until September, he con- 
ducted 31 auctions in his territory. 

This man of whom I speak made an 


| application to the local telephone com- 
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pany to put in a telephone at his resi- 
dence, which is only a short distance from 
the highway—possibly 200 feet—and he 
was told that he could not have a tele- 
phone because of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing priorities. He had the wire himself 
on the farm that had been previously 
used for an electric fence and would fur- 
nish the poles himself, but the priorities 
board would not permit the telephone 
company to connect up a wire with his 
home. 

In my opinion, this situation is one 
that never ought to exist. I have known 
this man for years. He is a loyal Ameri- 
can citizen and works hard from morning 
until night, and to cause him all of this 
trouble and delay just seems beyond the 
comprehension of anyone who does any 
thinking. The local newspaper, the Al- 
goma (Wis.) Record-Herald, in its issue 
of September 25 carried an editorial 
which sets forth the facts and points out 
the loss that is suffered by everybody as 
a result of not having a telephone con- 
nected, and my only purpose in taking up 
the time of the House now and the space 
in the Recorp to give you these facts is 
because it may in this way come to the 
attention of some of the agencies that are 
handling matters of this kind, and per- 
1aps if some of these glaring instances 
are publicized they will try to remedy 









such situations without retarding the war 
effort. The editorial is as follows: 

It’s funny business. It seems that the War 
Production Board some time ago made a rul- 
ing that no new telephone installations could 
be made. That was an arbitrary ruling, ap- 
parently with no exceptions at all, and it was 
to save critical materials We vel 
known of a rule that is a good without 
exceptions. The case we have in mind is or 


regarding Emil Zillmer, auctioneer, a 


tary of the German Mutual Farmers Fire 
Insurance Co It makes little difference 
whether it was Emil Zillmer or not. We : 
not interested at all in personalities—the war 
must be won, whether one person must suffer 
inconvenience or loss of business or not A 
lot are suffering that way. Many > being 
forced to give up business and income and go 
into the Army at $50 a month and Keep 

But, what we have in mind is the bu I- 
cratic and arbitary stand that the War Pro- 
duction Board takes when it is s« vious to 
any practical-minded individual th he ban 
against a telephone installation under con- 
ditions existing at the Zillmer place does 1 
tend to save critical war materials First, 
Mr. Zillmer has all the materials necessary to 
make the connection for the installation. He 
has an electric fence lay-out in which old 
telephone wire was used in the hook-up. He 
wants to use that available material Not 
another thing would be neéce except @ 
pole or two. 

Now, just because Mr. Zillmer has no tele- 
phone he has many times to dr ‘ l 
miles, wearing out tires for the most trivial 
things—that really could be done over the 
telephone. By the nature of Mr. Zillmer’s 
business he frequently needs the service of a 
printing office—and frequently during the 
past months the Record-Herald’s car has been 
forced to drive 10 or 12 miles to Clear a ques- 
tion that could be setiled I ; 
We're not making a plea for busil iS USI 
But we are making a plea for rs ! e dis- 
cretion in deciding all matters. fF a site 
uation that is glaringly t f ti with 
our war effort. It doesn’t take much intelli- 
gence to realize that. A bit of ry ¢ i= 
mon sense would be helpful, perhay in @ 


lot of places, 
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Price Control 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, Iam not 
in a combative mood, nor in a chal- 
lenging mood, but I am in a mood to ask 
for some information. The schocl I at- 
tended required many chemistry courses. 
In chemistry, it seéms one does not get 
the answer until the experiment is fin- 

n Washington it appears that 
ny bureaucrats guess the answer, and 
want to run the experiment after- 
Let us take the confusion in re- 
to the Price Control Act we still 
to consider. 
Speaker, I agree with those that 
to control inflation. I want to 
ask these questions and I believe the Con- 
gress that has been so falsely accused of 
retarding the legislating to curb inflation 
is entitled to the answers: 

First. Where in the newly proposed 
administration-sponsored price control 
act is there one single new provision that 
l the present cost of living? 
I ic has been misled into believing 
ll lower the cost of living but where 
to be found in the act? Will it not 
rather increase the cost of living? 

Second. If the present price control 
bill, which is supposed to be in operation, 
provides for 110 percent parity price ceil- 
ings, could not some food prices now be 
reduced to 110 percent parity if Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Wickard so desire? 
Is not this the legal opportunity for the 
consumer to obtain lower food costs? I 
am not approving or opposing the 110 

‘ent ceiling. I am calling attention 
to the law. And why try to deceive the 
consumer, point the finger of scorn at 

gress when in fact this proposed leg- 
cted to remedy 


4 


Wi 
is it 


ain our food 
sands of 
k of farm 
ults from 


cret 
d his attention to 
d reached 117 per- 
d asked him why he 
110-percent parity 
heard from him yet 
leader or some of 
can answer 

y of the letter 

I have not 


estion? 


cultural legislation since I have been a 
Member of Congress I feel, since reading 
President Roosevelt’s message today, that I 
should write you this letter for the best in- 
terests of this country. 

You, as Secretary of Agriculture, are 
charged with the responsibility of assuming 
the rural leadership which can best win this 
war. You have a great responsibility to 
the rural people to whom you have made 
certain definite commitments and you have 
also the responsibility to the consumer and 
to the general public. 

The present agricultural program is funda- 
mentally a peacetime control program. For 
the best interests of our country, I feel that 
this agricultural program should be “stream- 
lined” and converted wholly into a “win the 
war” program. 

Without entering into any arguments as 
to the merits and demerits of the agricul- 
tural program which you inherited from Mr. 
Wallace, it is well known that this program 
has been very controversial during peacetime 
and if parts of it were questionable during 
peacetime they are surely indefensible dur- 
ing war time. To make definite inquiry, I 
would like to ask why you do not curtail the 
contro) and expenditures for growing or not 
growing some crop and bring forth a plan to 
let the nonessential crops obtain their nor- 
mal, natural production protected by a mini- 
mum price and ceiling and then during this 
wartime ask for legislation that would enable 
you to give incentive payments for commodi- 
ties or crops you deem necessary for the best 
war effort. For example, the parity price on 
hogs is about 10'4 cents per pound. It 
appeared that a price ceiling of 121, cents 
per pound was to be placed on them. This 
was a 117 percent of parity the day of this 
announcement. The price of hogs had gone 
up to over 14 cents per pound and yet no 
ceiling has been established. As prices rise 
consumer resistance is encountered. The 

mers have compli 1 because no ceil- 
ings have been estat on hogs. Why 
haven't they? 

If you were given the authority you could 
have left the price of hcgs at any market 
price fair to the consumer and producer and 
if you felt the need of increased production 

pork, you could have n an incentive 

which é ne directly to 

g producer furnished the in- 

reased production that you felt was neces- 
ry to he Ip win the 

Another ex: € : you asked for 

sased chee p uction last year, the 

us advanced by al 50 percent. This 

d advance disturbed tl nsumer market. 

d for increased milk production on 

promis stained it and then the 

> of cheese dropped 3 cents a pound. You 

criticism as re- 

the 

i you 

oduction 

ould have 

ore stable 

yided a 

and that 

by your 


could 
directly pay- 
the work for 


.€ Woo! ne 


hnteering 


ommon 

i incen- 

d production 
duce enough for 
ntinually sub- 
which we have 

d lost ovr world 
un and for which 
$41,000,000 a year 
rid of it 


r to get 


even after we had spent millions and millions 
of dollars for either growing or not growing 
it in the first place? 

In view of the President’s message and in 
view of the fact that each and every One of 
us want to see our agricultural house in order 
for the best war effort, I ask you to give 
this suggestion your earliest consideration. 
Frankly, it appears to me that someone has 
been giving President Roosevelt some very 
short-sighted agricultural information. You 
note in his message that he says that there 
has been a 15-percent advance in the cost of 
living since 1939. You are well aware that the 
1939 price on agricultural products was very, 
very low and that there dces not seem to be 
much reason to be using this particular year 
as a base period. Many agricultural products 
were bringing only about 50 and 75 percent of 
parity during 1939. 

I have followed the price-control bill very 
carefully and it appears to me that there are 
two schools of thought in connection with it. 
One, as represented by Mr. Henderson, thi 
that we can protect the consumer by putting 
a definite ceiling on food products. This, no 
doubt, is true as long as the stock piles last. 
However, there is no assurance of a continued 
supply of focd. 

The second school of thought is the one 
that has ceilings which encourage production 
and a feeling that the best protection to the 
consumer is an abundance of preduction. If 
there is an abundance of production, prices 
cannot be out of line, and this is a much 
Safer program from a national standpoint. 
The ceilings would be placed at such a point 
that the increased production would be ob- 
tained. 

I think Senator BANKHEAapD and others could 
be induced to come to a definite understand- 
ing on the agricultural parts of additional 
legislation that the President is going to re- 
quest; and if so, you would be able to better 
carry your tremendous agricultural responsi- 
bility. 

Please accept this letter in the spirit in 
which it is meant. 

Sincerely yours, 
Reip F. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


In Action 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


* McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, at this 

we are seeing one of the most 
crucial tests as to whether our form of 
government can really function in an 
emergency. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson and the President have had a 
certain formula in mind for the control 
of prices. Unfortunately, Congress has 
had a different formula. You know 
human nature is that way. Sometimes 
e ours we have differences of 


\ 
in a land lik 
opinion. 
The test 
out differences 
It is not a matter of 435 Representatives 
and 96 Senators putting away their bet- 


of unity comes in working 
not in laying them aside. 


ter judgment and convictions for the 
sake of agreement with one President. 
They are the spokesmen for 130,000,000 
people. When Congress sp aks, it Can 
only speak its mind. 





Let me say what I am driving at 
briefly in this way. We are at war. In 
times of war the President can, and the 
President should, act on real emergency 
matters without going through Congress. 
He has the authority—especially under 
the war powers acts already written into 
law. 

If the Commander in Chief in times of 
war does not deem the emergency great 
enough to use his war powers, and sees 
fit to refer the matter to Congress, he 
should expect Congress to speak its mind. 
If Congress prescribes the formula, it 
should prescribe the formula and not 
merely O. K. one prepared for it. 

With uncanny wisdom and foresight, 
the framers of our Constitution pre- 
scribed a veto power for the President 
over acts of Congress. They never in- 
tended that the judgment of the legisla- 
tive branch of Government should be 
bent to fit the will of the Executive. In- 
stead, the Executive has a choice be- 
tween accepting the will of the Congress 
or vetoing its action. 

You and I are fortunate, in times like 
this, that we have a President who has 
strong convictions and who has such a 
strong spirit of daring and courage. He 
will not be afraid to make the decision 
left to him by the Constitution for times 
like this—the choice of following the 
opinion of Congress or vetoing it and 
acting on his own. 

It is his right; it is his duty. He will 
make one choice or the other. Which- 
ever he makes, he will find Members of 
Congress back of him solidly. His judg- 
ment will be accepted as the decision of 
a judge is accepted at the close of a law 
suit. 

That is the American way. 
democracy in action. 


It means 





The Oil Situation 


KEMARKS 


OF 


HON. U.S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
unexplained and unexplainable reason 
the powers that be in Washington have 
decided to ration fuel oil in Kansas and 
other Middle West States where such fuel 
is so plentiful that for a long time its 
production has been arbitrarily limited. 
They have also ordered conversion from 
oil to coal—a fuel that is scarce. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an editorial from the 
Kansas City Star of Friday, September 
25, 1942: 

WHAT IS THE EXPLANATION? 

When the men at Washington decide to 
ration an abundant fuel (oil) in the Middle 
West, the people affected have a right to an 
explanation. 


When they order conversion to a scarce 
fuel (coal) their actions are so questionable 
that an explanation becomes imperative. 


Not one word of explanation, not one 


porting fact has been offered. 


sup- 


No military secret is involved. The Ameri- 
can people are becoming accustomed to offi- 
cial silence on military actions. They don’t 
expect information that would help the 
enemy. But this necessary precaution doesn’t 
mean the Nation is ready to take all official 
acts on faith. Wherever possible the Ameri- 
can people still expect open dealing 

Conversion from oil burning requires pur- 
chases of scarce materials. All the busi- 
nesses that change from cil to ccal must 
have new furnace equipment. Most of them 
must also have new boilers. This at the time 
every old dishpan is being mobilized in the 
Nation-wide scrap drive. 

The shutting down on fuel oil threatens 
to close many businesses. Tcday most of 
them don’t know where they could get the 


equipment for coal. Considering the labor 
shortage, many of them don’t know where 


they could get the extra manpower needed 
for coal-burning equipment. The time is 
coming when the coal will have to be hauled 
frcm distant fields by the railroads. 

How closing businesses would affect the 
public is obvious in the case of the laun- 
dries. Forced conversion threatens to force 
the laundries to close their doors. The pub- 
lic has never been less able to take on an 
added burden of home laundry. Many 
are working in industry. Help is scarce 

Rationing threatens a cold winter for every 
family that uses fuel oil. A cut of 25 per- 
cent means more common colds (the worst 
disease enemy of production) and other 
diseases that go with inadequate heating 

All the sacrifices forced by such a drastic 
order will be made and made cheerfully—if 
they are necessary. But nothing has been 
said to show they are necessary Such a 
sweeping and contradictory order still calls 
for an explanation. 


W.ves 





Our War Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


~~ 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Septe7 1942 
Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following ress 
which I delivered over the radio on Sep- 
tember 21, 1942: 
It 
4 years to 





‘ber 28, 


ar 


addr 


has been my custom during the past 


return to my district whenever pos- 





sible and to report in person to as many peo- 
ple as possible the work I have been doing in 
Cc s. Unfortunately, the dule of 
le tion during the past 4 years has been 
so heavy in Washington that my trips to 
Iowa have been all too few and far between 
for my own liking, but these trips have | i 
invaluable to me in finding out the pr il- 
ing and best views on our ! er 1 and 


international problems of the 

When I first went to Wa l 
ary 1939, the world was at peace, and when 
I was assigned to duty on the Committee 
Military Affairs none of us knew what : 
mendous job was awaiting that com i 
In the House of Representatives each major 
committee is made up of proximately 25 
Members of the House, and no Member is 
permitted to serve on more than one major 
committee. My only assignment is the work 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and the 
work of that committee has so heavy 
that I could not serve on any other and do 
justice to its work. My entire time in Wash- 


time 


hingto1 


been 
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ice to my constituents and trying to do the 
work that falls to each member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Consequently, in 
bringing back to you a report of my work in 
Congress I must naturally confine my re- 
marks to the work of the Army and the legis- 
lation before my Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

At the outset of my service in Congress in 
January 1939 I was tremendously impressed 
with the fact that America was almost wholly 
unprepared for war. Even though the world 
was then at peace, America’s rating as a mili- 
tary power was so low as to make every mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Com ee realize 
our helplessness. Our Regular / $ 













than 170,000 and the National Guard approxi- 
mately 240,000, and our Reserve Officer Corps 
125,000. Our equipment was good, but there 
was too little of it. Ammunition supplies 
were very negligible, and our tctal rating 
among the nations was somewhere in the 


neighborhood of seventeenth place in 
of military strength 

With a fuli realization of our cme 
it was with great concern that I watchcd the 


point 








war clouds roll over Europe ‘in September 
1939, and from that time to this I have 
brought back to my district on every | ible 
occasion a warning that America was not 
prepared to face the dangers of a war-torn 
world. The members of the First Congres- 
cional District, outside of Scott County, have 
had many ecccasions to remember my wai 

ings that our Nation was so unprepared 
My concern regarding our unpr edness 
was increased considerably because of the 
responsibility of the Conerescs ar of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in prov ng 
for an adequate program of equipment, am- 
munition, and training to meet any emer- 
ency y come our y. Today I find 
iat t le of the First Congr 

District are interested in war more than } 

tics, cr more than any o r issue That 
situation did not prevail 3 year z But it 
was my cbservation that the |} ! my 


district were far more in 








preparedness than they were ir 
headlong plunge into war u 
views of my district coinc ( 


views and accordingly I devoted myseif to 
the limit of my ability to bringing into b 

an adequate preparedness program a! 

the same time to oppose our head 

down the road wa 


When we were called int 
_ a 


to war 


tor 














in September 1939 we were - 
dent Roosevelt to repeal the Ne 

and t lift the arms embargo 1 at the 
end of his address we were told |t P r 
Roosevelt that no other legis! n was then 
needed or desired. You can find that te- 
ment of Presicent Rocsevelt’s in t Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of September 21, 1939 
That speech is not the only indication of a 
tardy awakening of the administration 2 
our preparedne: needs. On Ju 10, 1940, 
President Roosevelt in a speech at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., suggested that C rre a 1 
and go home as the only reason Cor had 
to remain in session was what he « lled ‘ 
laudable purpc of making speeches.” Ong¢ 
week later the Lowlands of Europe were in- 
vaded, and it immediately became apparent 
that America w in greater danger of in- 
volvement in war. Congress at once turned 
its attention to an all-out eff Oo prep 
and from that day to this we have been hard 
at work, notwithstanding the fact t V 
President Garner went to Tex 

summer vacation and returned to Washing- 
ton in September 1940 to admonish C I 

to adjourn and go home, as the only p 

for remaining longer in session swecording 
to his statement, would be for 

of money. These statements rev: tartiing 


lack of realization for 
preparedness in a war-tor world 
entire world knew 
mum of 2 





years to arm Amer! from its 


ington has been used in trying to be of serv- | unprepared state. 
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The committee on which I am serving is 
not charged with determining the foreign 
policy of the United States, but we are 
charged with the responsibility of preparing 
our Nation over the period of two years before 
war starts, or your boys and mine must fight 
the first months of the war without adequate 
ammunition and training. No armament 
program can be started without authoriza- 
tion from Congress and no such legislation 
can be enacted by Congress until it has been 
brought before Congress by the Committee 
n Military Affairs. The Committee on Mili- 
ry Affairs, in turn, cannot present such 
legislation until they have held hearings and 
perfect such legislation before 
presentation to Congress. You can see there- 
fore why I was so concerned about the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs not meeting at 
any time during the special session in the 
fall of 1939. You can see also that a military 
program started in June 1940 could not be 
ompleted in a short enough time for us to 
be fully prepared for war by December 1941. 
You can also that the two years re- 
une 1940 to arm America would 

bring sasonable degree of prepared- 
ness by June 1942. I can therefore tell you 
this time that we were not prepared for 

in December 1941, and that we are rea- 
ably prepared for war at this time. I can 
now tell you without aid or comfort to the 
enemy that in December 1941 America had 
less than 7 percent of the required ammuni- 
tion supply for an Army of 1,500,000 men. 
today without danger to our 

that we are at time 

ching a 100 percent supply of 

ition an Army of more 

and that this pre- 
ne mostly in the last 9 
e Pearl Harbor Our rate 
the various and am- 
increased at almost unbe- 

vable spee We have multiplied produc- 
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at this time as it is the effective and aggres- 
sive prosecution of the war effort. I deplore 
most of all any tendency of the national ad- 
ministration to divert their attention from 
the war effort to local political battles in the 
various States. I deplore any tendency to 
postpone the making of far-reaching policies 
because of political elections such as the 
election coming November 3. Any tend- 
ency to delay the consideration of drafting 
boys 18 and 19 years of age, or the taking of 
men from our productive effort into the 
armed forces, or the consideration of our 
new tax bill, or any timidity in the enforce- 
ment of the control of inflation at this time 
will only tend to cripple our war effort to that 
extent. Our enemies will not fail to dis- 
count our war effort to the extent that we 
put off these vital issues 

The Army officials know today as much as 
they will know in November whether it is 
advisable to place cur younger men in train- 
ing, and if they are needed in next year’s 
military program they should be given the 
maximum amount of training before being 
called into combat service. If we put off 
the consideration of this vital issue until 
after the November election the result is 
the shortening of their training program to 
that extent, and I know you do not want 
these young men thrown into combat with- 
out adequate training 

In regard to taking men from productive 
effort into the military forces—I know that 
every farmer will agree with me that some 
provision must be made, and made soon, to 
provide for the operation of our farm lands 
in 1943. Farming plans are generally made 
several months in advance and the time is at 
hand now to determine our manpower pro- 
gram for 1943 insofar as it applies to the farm 
program. If we put off this vital question 
until after election day it will result in a 
serious handicap to our food-production pro- 
gram for next year. In my opinion it is 
exceedingly important that we make provi- 
sions now to insure against the shortage of 
food at the end of the 1943 crop year. 

I am indeed glad to be able to bring you 
this note of optimism in regard to our pre- 
paredness and the determination of our 
Nation to meet the war challenge success- 
fully. Iam glad also that I can be optimistic 
in the matter of our traditional form of 
American government immediately after the 
war is won, but I feel that it is my duty at 
the same time to America against need- 
less precrastination or delay in facing many 
great issues because of pending political elec- 
tions. Any delay in facing these issues can 
only result in lessening our fighting efficiency 
and prolonging this long and bitter war un- 
necessarily. We have only one foreign policy 
today and only one domestic policy and that 
policy is to join together as a united nation 
to fight and to win this war as vigorously 


and as speedily as possible 
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The President’s Farm Price Program 


EXTENSION 


HON. LISTER HILL 


ALAEBAM 


N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Septe 
Monday, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix a very able radio address delivered 
by my distinguished colleague the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
at Birmingham, Ala., September 24, 1942, 
on the Town Hall prog! The subject 
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Septe mber 21 Jes 1942 
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of the address was Shall the President’s 
Farm Price Program Be Adopted? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


Since the passage of the Price Control Act 
there has been an apparent concerted cam- 
paign by the metropolitan press and by 
radio commentators to convince consumers 
that farmers and their leaders are greedy, 
selfish, and unpatriotic. As one of the legis- 
lative sponsors of the 110 percent of parity 
permissible ceiling contained in the Price 
Control Act, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to justify that price ceiling. 

After listening to all the testimony pre- 
sented last week to the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee I am at a loss to un- 
derstand why Government officials are greatly 
alarmed about an inflationary storm creating 
great wreckage if the storm is not stilled 
by October 1. In the President’s message to 
Congress he said that a drastic increase in 
the cost of food has been caused and will be 
caused chiefly by the fact that a number 
of food commodities are exempt under ex- 
isting law. I fear that the public misunder- 
stood these statements by the President. 
There is, in fact, no agricultural commodity 
exempt from the price-control law. The 
large number of commodities the President 
listed as being uncontrolled are all controlla- 
ble under the law. The only reason why 
they are not now controlled by a price ceil- 
ing is that the price of each of them has 
been so low that it has not justified any 
control action by the Price Administrator. 
The law covers everything produced, and 
nothing agricultural or nonagricultural in 
the line of production is exempt from the 
application of the law 

Beef and hog prices have gone far above the 
ceiling prices. They have not been put under 
price-control orders because the Office of Price 
Administration officials and the Secretary of 
Agriculture were afraid of the effect such con- 
trol would have on production. 

It seems to me that it would be better to 
give a fair and complete test to the price- 
control law enacted by Congress and approved 
by the President before deciding that the law 
is insufficient, ineffective, and conducive to 
inflation. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, at my request, has prepared a table 
showing what would be the results if the 
price of all farm commodities should be 
permitted to go to the highest ceiling under 
the Price Control Act, as compared with the 
August 15 parity price or the actual price at 
that ti whichever is higher. If all prices 
should go to the highest ceiling point under 
the present law, the total estimated 1942 
marketings would aggregate $13,933,000,000. 
If the same commodities were sold at current 
parity price, or the actual price, whichever is 
higher, the total sales would be $13,918,000,000. 
In short, assuming that all prices would go 
to the highest possible point—and many of 
them are far below that point—the saving 
under the proposed plan would amount to 
only $15,000,000, or about one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. Oh, inflation! From whence does it 
come under the prevailing price-control law? 
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prices are above the present ceiling levels 
must bear in mind that the prices I have just 
stated are those received by the farmers. 
Farmers receive on an average only about 
one-half of the amount the consumer pays 
for his food. The other half goes to the 
middle man handling the commodities from 
the local market to the consumer’s kitchen. 
When the butcher charges a price which ap- 
pears unreasonable, I suggest that you find 
out how much the farmer receives per pound 
for the same meat. At this time the farmers 
are receiving on an average 52 percent of the 
retail prices. The present percentage is not 
above the average for a long number of 
years 

The most accurate test of the effect of farm 
prices on the income of the nonfarm popu- 
lation is the percentage of their income used 
for purchasing agricultural products. In 1920 
the cost for all foods was 37 percent of the 
nonfarm income. The 1935-39 average 
shows that for all food the percentage was 
27. In July 1942 the latest figures available, 
the nonfarm consumers paid only 22 percent 
of the family income for all foods purchased. 
In short, the cost of foods has not increased 
in proportion to the increase in income of 
the nonfarm population. Where is the 
profiteering by the farmer? 

The President stated in his message that 
the recent increase in wages and salaries 
amounted to more than a billion dollars a 
month, Mr. Henderson stated in a recent 
speech at Norfolk, Va., that the increase in 
wages.and salaries averaged $1,200,000,000 a 
month last year. Thus we find an increase 
over already good wages and salaries of 
$14,000,000,000 a year, an amount greater 
than farmers will receive from the sale of 
the entire 1942 crop. 

In 1941, the people residing on farms, con- 
stituting 2214 percent of our national popu- 
lation, received only 8.2 percent of the na- 
tional income. 

To those who believe that the farmers are 
profiteering, let me make the following short 
illustration: A farmer in my State has a 
daughter and two sons. The daughter works 
in a cotton mill and receives $1,086 a year; 
one son works in a manufacturing industry 
and earns $1,795 a year; the other son is a 
carpenter and earns $3,000 a year; the father 
earns $380 a year. Poor dad—but don’t for- 
get, he is a farmer. 

Farm prices have advanced 54 percent over 
80 years ago. Earnings of factory workers 
have advanced during the same period 297 
percent. Owen B. Young recently stated: 
“The farmer is getting about one-third of 
what unskilled labor in industry is paid and 
about one-fifth of what skilled labor is paid.” 

In a brief recently submitted to the Presi- 
dent by the National Grange, the president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
the president of the National Council of Co- 
operatives, the following statement appears: 
“Industrial wages are 35 percent above such 
wages in World War No.1. Farm prices are 
87 percent below.” 

In view of the alarm about immediate in- 
flation, it may be of interest to note that 
there has been no increase in parity prices 
announced by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics since May 15. 

Within the last few weeks there has de- 
veloped an alarming labor situation on the 
farms. It is well known how high was the 
percentage of volunteers for war Services 
from the farms. The Selective Service has 
been drawing on the farms constantly since 
volunteering was discontinued. The very 
high wages being paid by all war-work proj- 
ects scattered throughout the United States 
bas drawn countless workers from the farms 
and still continues to attract them with the 
very high wages in comparison to what work- 
ers on the farms are able to get. Many farm 
plants are being closed down because the 
operators can greatly profit by moving to 
public works. 











Parity prices do not include the cost of 
farm labor as a factor. It is generally recog- 
nized that all production plants are per- 
mitted to include the cost of labor in the 
establishment of fair and reasonable prices 
for their products. If a farmer does ail of 
his farm work with hired labor he gets no 
consideration for that outlay of cash in the 
ascertainment of the parity price above which 
he may not sell his commodities under the 
new price-control program . It is perfectly 
clear that day by day an alarming situation 
is coming to the surface in the matter of 
the shortage of farm labor to harvest this 
year’s crop. Next year, of course, the situa- 
tion will be worse. 

Ii I am permitted to make a prophecy I 
would warn the American people that with 
the present pressure on farm prices, the 
competition of our runaway Government- 
paid labor prices, the growing reduction in 
the number of farms, and the scarcity of 
labor on farms, next year the great issue will 
be the rationing of food. When that hap- 
pens, don’t blame the farmers. They will 
continue without interruption of their work 
as patriotic citizens to do their very best. 

It is indeed a strange development in 
American history when a member of the 
United States Senate feels constrained to de- 
fend the farmers against mass charges by 
publicists and others of greed, selfishness, and 
lack of patriotism during this period of 
national peril. 

The farmers now so unjustly criticized in 
the main are descendants of pioneers who in 
post-revolutionary days made trails into and 
hazarded the perils of the unknown and 
danger-lurking wilderness, and without roads, 
schools, churches, or communication facilities 
cleared fields, built communities, and drove 
the taproot of civilization and religion deep 
into the soil all the way across our now great 


country. Millions of their descendants have 
clung to the soil. They are out of the same 
stock. 


I repel and denounce all imputation and 
charges which reflect in the slightest upon 
the purity of motives, the unseifish efforts, 
and the patriotic loyalty of the millions of 
agricultural producers of the United States. 
They have toiled and stored away the largest 
supplies of basic agricultural commodities 
known in the entire history of the world. 

They have done their full part and more 
in our production program for war needs; 
they have not quit work at any time. They 
have not at any time asked for too much, 
They have not received enough 

Many of their sons are in the Army, and 
many more are going. Many farmers, the 
heads of families, will soon join the colors. 

Farm labor has been enticed to industrial 
plants by highly increased wages. My deep- 
est interest now in legislation is to make it 
possible for the farmers to produce adequate 
food and fiber to meet the needs of our sol- 
diers and civilian population and our fighting 
allies, a duty they have heretofore performed 
in war and peace. 





The Winning of the War and the Winning 
of the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ORD, I include the following radio address 


| recently delivered by me: 


Our Nation is engaged in an all-out war 
for our very survival. On the outcome will 
depend whether we are a free people or 
whether we are slaves. It is not a war of 
our choosing. In fact, history will record 
that we thought we were doing everything 
necessary to avoid involvement in another 
world conflict. History must attest to the 
sad truth, however, that those precautionary 
steps on our part did not save us involvement 
in this greatest war the world has ever known. 

This coming November election is the most 
important one in all history. On the re- 
sults may well depend whether your chil- 
dren’s children will be marching off to an- 
other war 25 or 30 years hence. Why do I 
make this bold statement? Well, because in 
1918, approximately 1 week before the first 
World War ended, the people of this Nation 
elected a Congress a majority of whose Mem- 
bers were of the opposite belief and faith of 
the then administration in power. That ma- 
jority believed we could withdraw from the 
peace table, isolate ourselves, and be immun< 
from future conflagrations that might break 
out in the world. If the United States had 
| ratified the peace and joined in the enforce- 
ment thereof, no signatory nation would hav: 
dared violate the sacred obligations it had 
assumed. Any inequities contained in the 
treaty could and would have been corrected. 





We should have had peace for many years 
Instead, we, the greatest and most powerful 
nation on earth, after spilling the precio. 


| blood of our heroes and spending a then 

precedented amount of money, chose to with 

| draw ourselves without seeing to it that an- 

other world conflict would not so soon again 

|} engulf us. That was step No. 1 toward bring- 
ing on this war. I say to you now that if 














1942 the same result obtains it can well b 
the first step toward World War No. 3. An 
of you who will stop to think will realize that 
if the Allied forces win this rG Brita 

| and Russia cannot, and will not, establi 

peace they can enforce. WI en, doub 

| what I have said about World War No. 3? 

| The strongest, greatest, and ricl nation 

} on earth cannot remain aloof after this war 

| without later on, again, becoming involved 

| In 1920, the electorate returned to power 
those who had denied the peace—and the 

| peace was the only fruit of victory 
sought—and, in addition, there w: lects 

} to the Presidency one who believed we we! 

| protected by enous miles of ocean to b 

| forever safe and secure. Accordingly, in 1922 


we entered into a disarmament 
the result of which was that we had so much 
faith in the other nations of tha 
We agreed to scrap a large part of our power- 
ful Navy, and we did scut of 
proud first line of defense, by sending it to 
the bottom of the ocean. The other nation 
signatory to the agreement to disarm, how- 
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ever, did not have so much assurance, and 
did not destroy in as large measure as di 
we. That constituted step No. 2 toward o1 


becoming involved in this raging conflict 
the late twenties there was a peri¢ 
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| if all signatory nations 
spected them as did I 
have been a thing of the past 
would have reigned on earth f 
come. Events have shown that other natior 
became parties thereto in order to 
vantages, and to break them 
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Durir ne time the war lords of 
dan had | 1 building up a strong, ambi- 
us, and aggressive Empire, and Mussolini 

id been peri ng his forces of conquest. 
In 1931 Japan tried out her trained armies 
again Chir and captured, and kept unto 
self Manchuku In 1936, Mussolini felt 
the urge of expans and “gobbled” up de- 
fensel Ethio} Corporal Hitler, of Aus- 
i > j power in Germany in 1933, 
and, whil of this Nation were conquering 
‘ p i in a slow but effective and 
peaceful manner, and improving our facilities 
by broad public-work programs, he was ex- 
tendil h ower over the Reich by estab- 
yz VE rmament plants, inaugurating 
cedented manpower training programs, 

( Ithou it w t apparent to many 

m he was ensla g the German people. 

Why fe ears of these vast conver- 
© 1% r had a chance to revert to 
peacetime enterprises, and remain in power. 
I necessary for him to wage war and 
While these ominous preparati were go- 

a n I Americ became ob- 

sess with erroneous idea that if they 
wanted pea badly enough they could have 
it. Based on the nonagression pacts we had 
entered into, and believing in them, we passed 
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Will any of us ever forget that fateful day, 


December 7, when we were treacherously 
stabbed in the back by a Nation we had 


always aided and with whom we had been on 
friendly terms? The only act of which we 
had been guilty was to discontinue selling 
her scrap iron and oil products. If we had 
curtailed these sales 6 months earlier, I pre- 
sume Japan would have struck that much 
sooner, for she was bent on aggression and 
did not intend to get weaker by having her 
necessary imports cut off. That would have 
forced her to have used up her reserve stocks 
in butchering the defenseless Chinese before 


the allotted time to attack us. That Japan 
definitely had plans for a war against us 
in conjunction with the Axis is certain. 
Much evidence is at hand. Japanese spies 


were collaborating and operating in connec- 
tion with German Gestapo agents in New 
York as early as June 1941 

Of course, the dastardly attack at Pearl 
tarbor drew from the United States Congress 
an immediate declaration of war against 
Japan. Then came ation of war upon 
us by Germany and by Italy. We accepted 
the inevitable challenge and the Axis time- 
table and are at war—not one of our choos- 
but one that was deliberately and 
treacherously thrust upon us. And we shall 
win. But, oh, the bloodshed, the sorrow, the 
terrific and sacrifices involved. And 
here we are at another election, and I don’t 
believe I would have been a candidate if the 
war were noton. You know I quit the State 
legislature once voluntarily, but I want to see 
this thing through. The Congress has done 
exceedingly well in performing its duties since 
December 7 last. Some of us did well before 
that date. Thank God we made the start we 
did several years ago. I want to see to 
that every soldier is thoroughly equipped and 
trained to the point where he can give the 
best possible account of himself with a mini- 
mum of risk. I h every father and 
mother who see the forth. I 
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want nothing left undone to protect that 
boy. As he travels the seven seas, his life 
must be safeguarded by the best our Navy 


The highest naval 
authorities must dictate when and where we 
shall strike. Each attack be a studied 
maneuver to protect the lives of our brave 
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portion. That is why I am again a candi- 

date for Congres Ea e had the advan- 

tage of 14 years of legislative experience. 

Now is no time to ele office new and 

untried aspirants. Now is a time that tries 
men’s souls 

Then will come the peace conference. AS 

a member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 

mittee, I shall, if you see fit to return me to 

Congres have an important part in the 

framing of that peace It must be one in 
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I appeal to every resident of the Twenty- 
third Congressional District of Illinois, regard- 
less of political affiliation, to inquire about 
and study my record in office, to consider my 
burning desire to aid and protect your loved 
ones, and to help bring about an early ter- 
mination of this war. And, finally, to par- 
ticipate in a peace that will be enforceable 
and lasting. 





Letter From Mr. J. W. Mull, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that unfair inferences have been drawn 
from publicity relating to a constituent of 
mine, Mr. J. W. Mull, Jr., of Indianapolis, 
in whose honor and straightforwardness 
I have implicit confidence, I have secured 
permission to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD a letter I received from Mr. Mull 
which explains the amount of commis- 
sions he received in his business activities 
relating to the war effort. 

In July Mr. Mull started his twentieth 
year in business under his own individual 
name, J. W. Mull, Jr., representing a 
number of manufacturers of high-quality 
production tools. He maintains an or- 
ganization of production-tool engineers 
which services the various manufactur- 


ing plants in the territory which he 
covers. Nearly all of them are members 


of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. He also maintains an office force 
second to none in the production-tool 
business. In other words, Mr. Mull is a 
bona fide manufacturers’ representative, 
and not merely a so-called sales agent, 
and his method of doing business is no 
different today from that of 20 years ago. 
Under his plan of doing business the 
commissions Mr. Mull receives cover 
gross income from which many deduc- 
tions have to be made, so that what ap- 
pears to be a large total dwindles into a 
relatively small compensation for his per- 
sonal services. This is all explained in 
Mr. Mull’s letter to me, which in fairness 
to him I have asked permission to insert 
in the Recorp. The letter is as follows: 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 8, 1942. 
Louis LupDLow, 
House of Represe 
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followed for many years, particularly in my 
own business, which I started in 1923. 

It is appreciated that certain legislation 
to keep in place the “chiselers” is always 
necessary, but in my particular business we 
have always rendered a most valuable service 
in the production tool engineering field. 

I have spent practically my entire life 
with the production-too]l business, having 
started at the age of 17. My first position 
was with a machine-shop supply company 
which covered 13 years. From there I went 
with one of the leading twist drill and cutter 
manufacturers and stayed with them several 
years until I joined the organization of the 
Vonnegut Machinery Co. as manager of the 
production-tool division. After 3 years with 
them I decided to hang out my own shingle, 
with the result that I started in business 
in July of 1923, first operating as a lone hand 
in field engineering and tool service for sev- 
eral production-tcol manufacturers and later, 
as my business expanded, I not only oper- 
ated in Indiana but now operate in southern 
Michigan, Ohio, northern Kentucky, north- 
ern West Virginia, and western Pennsyivania, 
maintaining offices in Pittsburgh, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Indianapolis, as previously 
advised. 

In my organization I have possibly some 
of the best production tool engineers in the 
country and the service we render to our 
clients is on a gratuity basis. The only in- 
come which we get is the commissions we 
receive from the production tool manufac- 
turers whom we represent. We pay our own 
expenses—our principals contribute nothing 
for the service we give our customers, nor 
do our customers pay us anything for this 
service. With such service, the consumer of 
production tools operates more efficiently by 
having trained organizations, such as ours, 
assist them in the proper selection in design 
and type of tools for their production re- 
quirements. Were it not for the fact that 
we represent a number of manufacturers on 

low commission basis, the service such as 
we give could not be rendered by our prin- 
cipals. It would be impossible to maintain 
the necessary manpower and in addition the 
cost would be prohibitive. When a particu- 
lar concern in our territory is in need of 
our service, at least one of our men is im- 
mediately available and the distance for 
him to travel is possibly only a small per- 
centage of that which would be necessary for 
an engineer from the factory 

The conditions under which we operate 
today are no different than they have been 
since the production tool industry began. 
There have always been certain types of in- 
dividi who specialized in certain typ 
of tcols. We have broadened our scope in 
that we specialize in all types of high-speed 
production tools ard the 
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publicity recently given us, as referred to in 
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instead the desire is to eliminate the illegiti- 
mate and parasitic type of individual and 
organization from production activities. 
Yours very truly, 
J. W. Mutt, Jr. 





Fair Farm Prices No Danger to Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GiLLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of America are contributing their 
share and more to victory and will con- 
tinue to do so, but as a matter of simple 
justice they have a right to expect the 
President to carry out his promise of 
September 7, that “parity prices must 
include all costs of production, including 
the cost of labor.” 

Giving the farmer cost of production is 
no more a step toward inflation than pro- 
ducing manufactured goods at cost of 
production and profit. 

If farmers are forced to produce at a 
loss, and if something is not done to re- 
lieve the acute shortage of farm labor 
and machinery, I seriously doubt that 
next year’s farm production goals can be 
met. 

American farms cannot produce the 
food we need for victory without labor 
and equipment any more than industry 
can turn out guns, tanks, and ships with- 
out men and machines. 

Mr. Speaker, if farm prices are reduced 
below cost of production, and if this ad- 
ministration continues to neglect the 
problem of maintaining an adequate sup- 
ply of farm labor, America will face the 
sorry prospect of idle farms and unhar- 
vested crops in 1943. 





Address by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
ION ID YACHED 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Monday, September 28 (legislative day o 
Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have r 
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For the promotion of that general interest 
there are two special problems which we need 
to consider with an altogether new thor- 
oughness, These are land and money. 

There are four requisites for life which are 
provided by nature, even apart from man’s 
labor: air, light, land, and water. I suppose 
if it were possible to establish a property 
claim upon air somebody would have done 
it by now and would have made people pay 
if they wanted to breathe what he would 
then call his air. So, too, of light. But it 
has not been found possible to do this. 

LAND AND WATER CLAIMED 

Unhappily, it has been found possible in 
the case both of land and water, and we have 
tended to respect claims made by owners of 
land, and water flowing through or beneath 
it, in a way which subordinates the general 
interest to the private interest of those own- 
ers I am not persuaded that the right way 
to deal with this question is by nationaliza- 
tion of land, but I am sure we need to assert 
the prior interest of the community respect- 
ing land and water with a vigor of which 
recent political history shows no trace. 

Here, supremely, the principle of the old 
Christian tradition holds good that the right 
of property is the right of administration or 
stewardship—never the right of exclusive use. 

The present treatment of land and the 
buildings placed on it strikes me as perfectly 
topsy-turvy. If a landlord neglects his prop- 
erty and it falls into a bad condition, which 
is an injury to society, the rates upon that 
property are reduced, while if he improves 
the property, and so does a service to society, 
his rates are increased. But if the rates were 
levied on the land itself, not on the buildings 
placed on it, there would always be an induce- 
ment to make the property as good as pos- 
sible in order that the b return might be 
received it. 
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those in vogue a century or half a century 
ago. When there was a multitude of private 
banks the system by which credit was issued 
may perhaps have been appropriate, but with 
the amalgamation of ban we have now 
reached the where something univer- 
sally needed—namely, money, or credit which 
does duty for money—is become in effect a 


monopoly. 
It seems to me a primary 
ple that wherever you have 
universally needed but which is governed 
as a monopoly. that monopoly shouid be 
taken over by the stat The private issue 
of new credit should be regarded in the mod- 
ern world in just the same way in which the 
private minting of money was regarded in 
earlier times. The banks shi be limited 
in their lending power to the amount depos- 
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This is not in any way to censure the banks 
or bankers. They have administered the sys- 
tem entrusted to them with singular upright- 
ness and ability and public spirit. But the 
system has become and, as so 
often happens when an anor 


ialy has persisted 
through a long period of time, the resuli is to 
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anomalous 
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make into the master what ought to be the 
servant. 

But that leads me to my last point. 
ever you may have thought of my earlier 
points, this at least is one which is the 
church’s direct concern. When all is said, 
the trouble with our social life is sin—that 
strange perversion and fatality of human na- 
ture as a result of which, if we are not guided 
by trusting to the grace of Gcd, we convert 
our very blessings into curses. 

Let us never suppose that by any external 
rearrangement of the ordering of life we can 
establish either justice or good will. Sin, 
which now expresses itself in an unlimited 
acquisitiveness for wealth, can just as eas- 
ily express itself in grasping and manipulat- 
ing the levers of power in a collectivized 
society. 
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It is true that some orderings of society 
seem to suggest and encourage self-seeking, 
while others suggest and encourage fellow- 
ship, but even the latter can be perverted 
by the sin and selfishness of men, and the 
primary duty of the church in the social field 
is to call her citizens to recognize that civic 
no less than individual action stands under 
the judgment of God; that they are responsi- 
ble to Him for it, and that it can truly prosper 
only if they submit social, as personal, life to 
the redeeming love of God in Christ. 

To do this, we must relate our social life to 
worship, and worship to our social life. We 
must appreciate afresh the meaning of the 
Eucharist where we offer to God the fruit of 
man’s labor exercised upon God's gifts of 
bread and wine, representing all economic 
wealth, that we may receive it back from Him, 
charged with His own grace and power and 
shared in perfect fellowship. 

Our highest act of worship is the symbol 
of the truly Christian social order. But we 
have been blind to that aspect of it and need 
to recover our sensitiveness. When worship 
is once more the consecration of life, and all 
life—industry and commerce, no less than 
friendship and the family—is the corollary 
of worship, our church will again truly live 
and society will be the fulfilment of our 
dreams 


One danger i di 


here, very insidi which 
must be warded off. It is that we shall try to 
make God the means to Our ends, the in- 
strument of our plans. That is sheer disas- 
ter. We dedicate ourselves to this enterprise 
in His name, believing it to be His will, in 
the hope that through it He may be glorified 
in drawing the people into that fellowship 
wl is the counterpart of His holy love. 
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What's the Matter With Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, under our 
Gemocracy Congress has a real function 
to perform, and as the legislative branch 
of an ideal system it can and should rise 
to glorious heights in times of national 
emergency. 

Today our Nation faces the most peril- 
ous situation since its founding. We are 
fighting for our very existence on the 
various battlefronts of the greatest 
global conflict in world history. Our 
boys are dying to preserve democratic 























































ideals, the democratic ideals we all enjoy 
on the home front. 

Now we find these democratic ideals 
threatened at home because of the fail- 
ure of Congress to act with courage and 
wisdom. Poor old Congress, blindly dis- 
carding its great opportunity to prove 
that it can do its duty to the Nation at 
war. The President rightfully chal- 
lenged us to pass an effective price-con- 
trol law before October 1 in order to 
stop the onrush of price inflation that 
is threatening our entire economy. But 
Congress, dominated by the farm bloc, 
on September 23, 1942, inserted an 
amendment in the price-control bill 
which boosted the present farm price- 
parity base by 12 percent to a total of 
112 percent, thereby spiraling inflation 
instead of stabilizing farm prices and 
wages. This amendment was adverse to 
the very purpose of the price-control 
bill which was designed to prevent the 
disaster of uncontrolled inflation that 
threatens the United States. Iam happy 
that I voted against the farm bloc, and 
I shall continue to vigorously oppose the 
farm bloc, or any other. special group or 
groups that seek to protest their own 
selfish interests in times of national 
emergency. 

Every American, man, woman, and 
child, wants the situation solved. Every 
poll of public opinion indicates that the 
country wants Congress to do its share 
of the job and not abdicate or yield its 
powers to the President. The American 
people want Congress as a legislative 
body to share equally as a coordinate 
branch of the Government, bearing its 
full responsibility for sound national pol- 
icies. The American people realize this 
will be a long hard war calling for great- 
er sacrifices than ever before to be made 
by them. They realize that we must 
adjust our entire economy and drasti- 
cally lower our standard of living if we 
are to produce the planes and tanks, 
guns, and shells to be delivered to our 
boys and their allies on the various bat- 
tle fronts. We will be required to make 
real sacrifices and give up many neces- 
sities of life for the duration because it 
well to remember that to give our 
soldiers the necessary implements to 
win this war, we at home cannot have 
the things we would want. 

Further, Congress fumbles with the tax 
bill. Politics and special interests still 
control the destiny of America, The 
American people, when given true facts, 
are ready and willing to make every Sac- 
rifice regardless of the cost. Heavy tax- 
ation. Certainly the American public 
favors it now. I plead with the Senate to 
pass a tax bill and end the agony now, 
not wait until after November 3, election 
day, when the public will resent it. 

Then we have the silver bloc fighting 
to prevent the repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934 so that silver can be 
used as an effective instrument in our 
war effort instead of leaving the 1,361,- 
000,000 ounces stored in vaults at West 
Peint. This is another instance of “bloc” 
procedure in Congress which forces the 
President to step in and issue a “must” 
order to the Nation’s legislative body. 
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Congress, let us awaken and catch up 
to the American people we represent who 
are away ahead of us. Let us quit politics 
and the sorry spectacle of our conduct 
at a time when the Nation faces the 
greatest crisis in its history. The Amer- 
ican people agree with Donald Nelson 
that, “It’s discomfort or defeat.” Con- 
gress is on trial and if we are to preserve 
these liberties and freedoms and our 
democratic system for our boys fighting 
and dying in the armed services every- 
where, we should not bow to the will of 
selfish interests, whether it’s the farm 
group, the labor group, or the silver 
group, and arouse the scorn of all decent 
patriotic Americans. 

And by failing to take adequate meas- 
ures to halt inflation, or to stop the silver 
bloc, it will leave the President with no 
choice but to use his authority under 
the War Powers Act to do that job and 
protect the American people. 

What is the matter with Congress? 





Address of Hon. Claude Pepper, 
Florida, to Gold Star Mothers 


of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
which I delivered yesterday afternoon to 
the Gold Star Mothers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Burling, Gold Star Mothers, who is 
worthy to address you on this day dedicated 
to your honor? What tribute can words 


bring which will compare with your glorious 
sacrifices? Yet again we come humbly to you 
to hear the message of a nation’s gratitude 

It would be vain to hope that we could by 
anything we can say or do assuage your grief 
or repair your irreparable loss. Those noble 
sons or daughters you have given as a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of your country as hostages 
for a better world have long been with the 
immortals. We could not, if we would, lift 
them out of the glory in which they live back 


to this low earth. They are the comrades of 
all the good and the great of all tin They 
belong to the heavenly nobility of all es 


They are with Him who enjoy life everlasting. 

Behind they have left you to mourn and to 
honor them. Behind they have left a Nation 
challenged to the task of deserving them 

What can we of this time do to merit such 
men, such women as they were wh 
uncomplainingly died after the example of 
the Master that we might live? 

The war which they died to avert is here 
here in all its hideous horror. Their sons 
falling before shot and shell like that which 
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snatched them away. The swift messenger of 
death whom they thought they had driven 
from the battlefield n the wing again 
faster than ever before, darting countless 
times a day into every area of 1e earth 
Women and children they thought they had 
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When they died the world swore it would 
make their dream cf a warless and just world 
come true. The whole human family w 





chastened in spirit and had a contrite heart 
It was so appalled by the ghastly losses of 
war that sacrifice in seemed in- 
significant. 

Face to face with death in those war-torn 
days men everywhere were lifted up cut of 
selfishness unto unselfishness. Idealism wis 


any 


peace 


a welcome guest even in callous hearts. Men 
were glad to be humbie, to revere God, and 
to do justice by their fellow men. Nations 
threw off the restraints of avarice and spoke 
a language of world justice and fairnes 
They promised to tear away the shackle 


all slaves and to lift the yoke of oppressi 
even from the humblest peoples. 

Out of the crucible of awful suffering there 
seemed at last to have come a pure purposs 
in every heart—man and nation—to destri 
war and enthrone an abiding peace among 
the peoples of the world 

After all these centuries the ghosts of 
every battle seemed finally to have won 
victory of peace. 

Never was rejoicing 
joy so unrestrained, 
Tennyson was now real: 


for surely the dre 


“For the war drums throbbed 1 longer 
the battle flags were furled 

Irn the parliament of man, the f 
the world.’ 
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So our debt to the dead 
we stood before God and th 
bankrupt 

To the people generally a fight in the Sen- 
ate over the League of Nati 1 
sort of world series championshij whe 
there were brilliant and cclo 1 performe 
on each side and it was a grand show. The 
rank and file were soothed to sleep or per- 
suaded to indifference by a perverted and 
sreedy press which told them, even you Gold 
Star Mothers, that this matter v } bu 
ness of yours and this fellow W 
after all was just g t t the : 1 
had left off to another European wat 
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The new spirit became— 


“The old rule, the simple plan, 

That he may take who has the power 
And he may keep who can.” 

We sowed the wind. We are reaping the 
whirlwind. It is more than a whirlwind, It 
is a cyclone which threatens to smash every- 
thing man has saved from the long and 
sacrificial past. It roars its devastation over 
It is searing and scarring the 
whole good earth. In its wake lie millions 
dead, mutilated, dismembered. he victims 
already marked to go await their fate mute, 
helpless, and hopeless 

This, Gola Star Mothers, is the world your 
flesh and blood died to save. Not they but 
we have failed. The least we can do to atone 
for our betrayal is to crawl back to their 
graves and to your feet and to the shrines 
of their cherished memory and beg forgive- 
ness—beg a chance to right the wrong we 
have done them; to promise them again by 
VOWS sO red we dare not break them that 
we yet shall do our full duty and strike down 
every foe who would obstruct us. 

I hope you witl so point your accusing 
fingers at the cowardly or the selfish who 
would defeat us trying to pay this debt that 
they will shrink from your sight and be 
silenced forever with a stricken conscience. 

Now we must prepare the spirits of men 
and women for the new reconstruction which 
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“consequence,” he might have left living 
lines pointing out the eternal truth that 
when we begin to tamper with economic 
law, we undertake an endless job of straight- 
ening out trouble, which invariably ends in a 
mess. 

The meat shortage is a good example of 
the result of such tampering. A ceiling was 
placed on meat products at the prices pre- 
vailing last March. We will attempt to trace 
but two of the consequences. 

Most of our choice and prime beef comes 
from cattle raised on the range and fed out 
in the farmer’s feedlot. March marks the 
end of the stockman’s winter worries. His 
cattle are thin and light, but grass is com- 
ing when he can put on the cheapest gain 
of the whole year. Naturally he will not 
sell his thin cattle with an abundance of 
growing feed at hand. The consequence is 
that there is practically no supply of “feed- 
ers” for sale in March and the price is abnor- 
mally high. In other words, the spread be- 
tween feeder stock and prime beef is then 
at its lowest point in the year. That is 
where it was frozen. 

As the season advanced, the demands of 
the armed forces and of our civilian popula- 
tion, blessed with excess income, taxed the 
supply of beef so that feeder stock did not 
drop as usual but found a ready market on 
the butcher’s block. Ordinarily from one- 
third to one-half of this feeder stock would 
go to the feed lot for feeding out into choice 
or prime beef. There farmers would add from 
200 to 300 pounds per head, and this excess 
poundage would all be marketable meat 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers raise hay 
and grain for the purpose of feeding out 
cattle. Their farms are equipped for such a 
purpose. For many years they have been 
able to buy feeders at the end of the grass 
season and by adding 200 or 300 pounds per 
head they could improve the grade and get 
a better price per pound. The increase in 
weight, plus the increase in grade, gave them 
a satisfactory market for their feed. 

This year, with range cattle selling almost 
as high as the better grades of beef because 
of the ceilings on the latter, there is little 
chance for any material increase in price be- 
cause of improvement in grade, and many 
farmers cannot feed out range stock and get 
the cost of the feed and tl Where 
one-third to one-half of the range stock usu- 
ally went to the feed lot, this year in some 
areas Only about 1 percent has been going to 
the feed lot and the rest has gone directly for 
slaughter. 

The result is that we are deliberately cre- 
ating an overwhelming shortage of beef by 
cutting off from 200 to 300 pounds per head 
and leaving a lot of unused feed upon the 
farms. In one of the attempts of livestock 
men to get this through the heads of the 
responsible people in Office of Price Admin- 
istration, one of the clerks dropped the il- 
luminating remark that it was all working 
out according to pattern. They were going 
to force the farmers to put their feed into 

er than into cattle 


feeding. 
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naturally packers are now supplying beef 
where the prices are higher, and those areas 
which happen to enjoy low prices are now 
doing without beef. 

There was another inequity frozen into 
the system. Some packers happened to have 
higher prices in March than others. Their 
ceilings are therefore today higher than 
others. This permits them to take advantage 
of the situation and outbid the packers who 
had been selling at the lower prices, in an 
effort to put them out of business. Many 
small packers have been forced to close their 
doors because of this nonsense. This, too, 
is having its effect on supply and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Of course, this whole mess is due to the 
uneconomic conditions frozen into the sys- 
tem and could be corrected by adjusting 
prices and grades on the carcasses. Instead 
of admitting the blunder, however, the Office 
of Price Administration now proposes to cor- 
rect it by making another blunder fully as 
serious: They propose to put a ceiling on 
the live animals in order to prevent some 
packers from outbidding others. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the livestock industry knows that 
it has never been possible to work out a 
satisfactory system of grading live animals. 
The best of experts cannot tell with cer- 
tainty what lies beneath the hide, although 
experienced buyers, competing with each 
other, will more nearly reach true values 
than any other way which has ever been 
devised. 

The proposal would do away with this prac- 
tice and substitute an army of graders who 
must necessarily be inexperienced because 
cf the vast size of the number required. The 
proposal makes no attempt to remove the 
handicaps which are cutting down the sup- 
ply of beef, but really adds to them. Putting 
ceilings on live animals will not increase the 
supply by 1 pound. On the contrary, it will 
reduce it and the consumers will suffer, 

Why not face the facts squarely? Al- 
though stockmen have done their full part 
and produced the largest cattle population 
in history, the demand exceeds the 
If we want enough meat, the only 1 
pay a price which will enable farmers to pro- 
duce it. Fortunately, we have the largest 
income in history and we are able to pay the 
cost of producing good beef if we are per- 
mitted to do so. This would serve the double 
purpose of providing an outlet for surplus 
income and increasing the supply of meat 
How we expect to cure the situation by lim- 
iting both the supply and the amount the 
consumer may spend is one of those mys- 
teries yet to be explained. 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave”’—but 
here is another. 

On asking about the milk shortage in a 
fair-sized town in the South Atlantic Pied- 
mont area recently, the exp! tion was made 
that it was due to sugar rationing. It seems 
the soft-drink manufacturers have had their 
sugar allowance cut. This reduced their out- 
put, so they began selling their limited supply 
in the most profitable areas. The mountain 
country, with expensive long hauls, could no 
longer get soft drinks. The store- 
keeper, without soft drinks, could not afford 
to bring in ice. Without the ice, patronage 
of the local storekeeper, ice trucKs could not 
afford to make the trip, and dai n selling 
sweet milk could not buy ic Da 
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Injustice to Nurses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of September 23, 1942: 

INJUSTICE TO NURSES THAT SHOULD BE CORRECTED 

Why do nurses, commissioned as second 
lieutenants in the Army, receive less pay 
than WAACs of the same rank? 

The Army nurses are paid $90 per month, 
WAACs holding equivalent commissions re- 
ceive $125 per month. This is about to be 
raised to $150 

Just how valuable the Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps will prove remains to be seen. We 
have no doubt that the young women who 
have enlisted in it will give a good account 
of themselves and release numerous officers 
and enlisted men for combat duty. But we 
are convinced that no work assigned to the 
WAACs requires more training, devotion, and 
courage than the gruelling grind of the 
nurses 

If you have any doubts on that score, we 
refer you to Lt. Ruth Straub’s Bataan diary, 
now appearing in the Post-Gazette. 

This is an injustice which probably was 
never intended, but has been permitted to 
continue long. We hope that one of 
Pennsylvania's Senators or a Representative 
from this district will take the lead in cor- 
recting the situation. We don’t believe there 
would be a dissenting vote on a bill raising 
the pay and allowances of Army nurses to 
the level established for the WAACs. Ob- 
viously the same thing applies to the Navy. 
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Hospital Treatment and Care for Vet- 
erans of World War No. 2 Should Be 
Provided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that any question has been raised 
with reference to the immediate con- 
sideration and adoption of H. R. 7311, 
which amends section 6 of the Public 
Law No. 2 of the Seventy-third Congress, 
enacted March 20, 1933, as amended. 
This bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. Under it domiciliary care 
ind medical and hospital treatment will 
be accorded to veterans of World War 
No. 2 on a parity with veterans of other 
wars. There would seem to be no just 
reason why our men and women in the 
service in the present world-wide con- 
flict—the most disastrous that has ever 
been visited upon us and the world— 
should care and 
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treatment and _ hospitalization when 
invalided from the service as are veterans 
of previous wars. 


The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


RANKIN], chairman of the Committee on 


World War Veterans’ Legislation, who 
has been indefatigable in urging legisla- 
tion for the care and protection of veter- 
ans, reports that under the existing con- 
ditions many young men taken into the 
service are breaking down under the 
Strain and exactions and hardships of 
service, not only in continental United 
States but on our far-flung battlefields 
and theaters of conflict existing ardund 
the world. He reports that under exist- 
ing regulations these men, instead of be- 
ing given a discharge showing that their 
disabilities are service connected, are dis- 
charged from the service with certificates 
that their disabilities were due to con- 
ditions prevailing prior to the time they 
entered the service, even though some of 
these service men have been in the serv- 
ice for 6 months or a year. 

Our local hospitals are crowded with 
these disabled veterans. Let deal 
fairly with these men who are fighting 
for you and for me to preserve not only 
our own country but the civilization of 
the world itself. They are offering their 
lives as a sacrifice on the altar of the 
defense of our country. We can at least 
give them every care and consideration 
when disability overtakes them and they 
are forced to leave the service and be 
hospitalized. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that 
this bill will be passed without further 
delay so that it may become a law at the 
earliest possible time, in order to provide 
care for these disabled veterans on an 
equality with that now accorded to vet- 
erans of other wars. 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcoRD, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on Sep- 
tember: 22, 1942: 

My friends, this Nation is engaged in : 
terrific war with the Axis ne in which ou 
very existence is at stake. Our Navy is playing 
an important part in this struggle and t 





is seeking volunteers to help it carry on the 
fight for victory and freedcm. I want to talk 
to you at this time about the many oppor- 
tunities for service offered b‘ ir N 

Right now the Navy is conducting a Nation- 
wide recruiting program, and virtually every 
Member of Congress volunteered | - 
forts in telling friends and neight i 
district or State about the opportunitie 
has to offer. I am glad to add my me to 
that 
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finest restaurants and hotels, or in the Navy's 
own cooking schools. 

2. Clean, comfortable quarters. Uncle 
Sam's fighting blue jackets enjoy the most 
up-to-date living quarters of any service 
aficat. Even on shipboard there are always 
facilities for recreation and relaxation. 

3. The finest medical and dental care. The 
Navy wants you healthy and does everything 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition. 

4. Shipmates with whom you'll be proud to 
serve. Remember, every man in the United 
States Navy is a volunteer. He is an intel- 
ligent man, a man of action—an all-around 
red-blooded American. 

5. And this fifth point is probably the most 
important of all. The Navy prepares you to 
make more money after the war, right while 
you are serving your country. 

You may have the idea that you'll be just 
another seaman when you join the Navy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy’s 
Weapons are tremendously complex. To 
make them maneuver and fight as efficient 
units requires perfect coordination by men 
who are experts in their jobs. The Navy, 
therefore, is really a huge organization of 
technical specialists all working together to 
win. It needs the services of no less than 
49 different kinds of specialists. Whatever 
your job in civilian life you can probably find 
its counterpart in the fighting Navy. If not, 
the Navy will give you a chance to learn a 
skill after you enlist. Incidentally, every one 
of these specialists is a petty officer with all 
the advantages of higher rating, including 
better pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic, red-blooded American man, be- 
tween 17 and 50 years of age, and in good 
health. If you qualify so far, then two courses 
are open to you. You can enlist in the 
Regular Navy which is for a period of 6 years. 
Or you can enlist in the Naval Reserve which 
means that you will be free to return to 
civilian life as soon as poSsible after the 
war. Pay and promotions are the same in 
both bran The choice is yours. 

Now, if you have had special training or 
particularly experienced at your trade 
you may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any spe- 
cial qualifications. In that case the Navy will 
give you a chance to go to a trade school to 
get training that would cost as much as 
$1,500. If you're handy with tools, or if you 
like radio or photography, or always thought 
you might make a good welder, or show any 
aptitude in any of dozens of other fields, the 
Navy will put at your disposal the finest 
equipment and instructors that money can 
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civil life after the war Of course, every Navy 
man who gets flight orders immediately gets 
a 50-percent raise in pay. 

There are scores of jobs open. In all these 
jobs the training and experience should assist 
you in civil life after the war. 

That's the beauty of the Navy; you fight for 
your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage, of outstanding devo- 
tion to their flag. They wear their uniforms 
with pride because they know they have 
earned their place in a proud fellowship of 
arms. 

These men are interested, first of all, in 
Serving their country. They are men who 
want action and who know exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Each man has 
his own job. He does that job well and he 
knows that he can depend upon his fellow 
fighting man to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy’s two great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident that, when the men of 
our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be your 
shipmates if you who are of military age se- 
lect the Navy, of your own free will, as your 
branch of our country’s armed services. 

I served during the first World War as a 
private in the Army. Other members of my 
family, however, have chosen the Navy as 
their medium of service to their country. I 
had a cousin in the submarine Squalus, which 
sank on the New Hampshire coast a few years 
ago; I have one nephew just out of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis who now is on subma- 
rine duty, and another nephew who is a div- 
ing instructor in the Navy 

You, too, have the right to select the branch 
of service you desire. I urge you to investi- 
gate the opportunities offered by the Navy 
while you still have that right of selection. 

The men cf South Carolina always have 
been interested in the Navy. And, I am proud 
to say, despite the fact that the Fourth Con- 
gressional District is inland, it is producing 
more enlistments for the Navy than any other 
in the State 

The Navy needs men like this section pro- 
duces. It needs men who fight to preserve 
the freedom their forefathers won for them 
through blood and tears. They want to pro- 
tect the country that gives them more free- 
dom than any other people in the world 
enjoy 

America didn’t want war. We wanted 
peace. But we were the object of a ruth- 
less attack by ruthless foes. Despite our 
love for peace, Americans love freedom 
more—enough to fight for it to the last 
ditch. 

The Navy is our spearhead of attack. 
carrying this fight to 
stop only when 
feated on his own shores 
to do this. 

I have been informed by the Navy De- 
partment that during a recent month there 
were 82 enlistments from this district. Since 
that time the number has increased steadily. 
Recruiting stations are located at Green- 
ville and Spartanburg. If you are interested, 
go talk it over with the officers there or at 
any Navy recruiting station nearest your 
home. They will be glad to answer your 
questions and to take your application. 

I know the men of this section will not 
fail their country in its hour of peril. Join 
the Navy now in its fight for the freedom 
of all the peoples of t world. 

I thank you. 
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Labor Conditions Affecting Construction 
of War Materials Plant at Meadville, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, below ap- 
pears an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph describing undesirable, 
dangerous, and un-American condi- 
tions existing at Meadville, Pa., in con- 
nection with the construction of an Army 
war-material plant. These conditions 
are due to the action of the racketeering 
leaders of organized labor. 

This is a plant being constructed by 
money from the Public Treasury—money 
which comes from the pockets of the tax- 
payers of this Nation. It is being con- 
structed in order that your sons and your 
neighbor’s sons may be furnished with 
the matériel necessary to win this war 
and to maintain what we hope will be the 
American way of life. 

What a spectacle confronts us today. 
Millions of the best young men of the 
Nation offering their lives in defense of 
the freedoms which have made this the 
greatest nation on earth. Thousands 
have died and thousands will yet die, to 
preserve these freedoms, without which 
they know life is not worth living. They 
are undergoing all of the hardships, hor- 
rors, and dangers of war that we may 
continue to enjoy the freedoms guar- 
anteed us under the first amendment to 
the Constitution. 

While these freedoms are being so val- 
iantly defended abroad, here on our own 
shores the most basic, fundamental, and 
sacred right of all is being denied to free- 
born American citizens. This is the right 
to earn a living for himself and his 
family without being forced to pay trib- 
ute to the worst bunch of unscrupulous 
racketeers the Nation has ever known. 
These practices are all the more repre- 
hensible because the funds collected are 
not subject to inspection or regulation 
by any Government official. 

If a free-born American citizen does 
not have the right to earn his livelihood 
without being forced by force or violence 
or threats thereof to belong to a labor 
union, it is only a step and a very short 
one until he will be denied the right to 
work unless he belongs to a certain 
church. 

This condition in Meadville is no iso- 
lated instance. It is the rule, not the 
exception. It is a condition which has 
been going on since the armament pro- 
gram started. When a plant is to be 
constructed, the union strong-arm or- 
ganization with its “goon squads” is there 
to demand its pound of flesh before the 
foundation is staked out. American citi- 
zens are prohibited from assisting their 
Nation, except as they conform to the 





























































exactions laid upon them by those who 
are akin to the robber barons of old. 

How long, Mr. Speaker, are those in 
power in this administration going to 
continue to give their blessing to such 
robbery and oppression of free-born 
American citizens and to permit this open 
and deliberate sabotage of our defense 
effort? 

These hatters have received scant at- 
tention in the past. They have been 
investigated in a superficial manner. 
They have been hushed up. I call upon 
the special committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which has 
jurisdiction over such matters to give 
this matter an immediate and thorough 
investigation to the end that the Nation 
may know the truth and that steps may 
be taken to wipe out such un-American 
practices. 

The editorial follows: 


CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE THIS 


Construction of the Army’s big new war 
material plant at Meadville is not advancing 
at the highest possible speed because of ac- 
tivities of unscrupulous labor unions, laboring 
men themselves charge. 

The Sun-Telegraph investigated the com- 
plaints and revealed some intolerable con- 
ditions. 

Soldiers fighting for our America, with 
their lives at stake, may have to wait for 
needed ordnance because vicious, greedy pro- 
fessional labor collectors prevent patriotic 
workmen from helping to build this much 
needed plant. 

And in the face of such a situation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself reported to Congress 
on Monday that the United States has little 
more than passed the halfway mark toward 
maximum war production necessary for cer- 
tain victory. Asserting that the United 
Nations need all the weapons all of us can 
produce, the Chief Executive pointed out 
that, in relation to their resources, Britain 
and Russia have produced more weapons than 
we have. 

Have the union agents at Meadville, and 
elsewhere, read the President’s warning? 

The men are being turned away, although 
hundreds of jobs are available, because they 
properly are unwilling or financially are 
unable to pay tribute to unions. 

The union representatives call the tribute 
membership fees, but what protection, what 
service should a union be abie to give work- 
men that cannot be granted by the Govern- 
ment itself? 

This job is not an ordinary construction 
project. It is a war emergency job being 
operated by the Government. The Govern- 
ment makes the rules, Working conditions 
are in the hands of the Government. There 
is no unscrupulous private employer who 
must be slugged into respectability by any 
labor union. 

But just 


a pack of greedy unions prohibit 
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the same the collection wolves of 
any patri- 


otic American workman from even arranging 
for a job until he has “kicked in” to some 
union 

And workmen who have paid tribute for a 
right to work, as one union collector stated 
ie, blame union influences for a slow-down 


which they say is interfering with efficient 


operation of the big job. 

American soldiers and s may die be- 
cause they do not have that last ounce of help 
which some article of vital ordnance might 
give them. 

Conditions at Meadvill t unique 
and apparently lle 





at other similar ordnance projects, so the 
responsibility for the disgraceful conditions 
must be somewhere high in the govern- 
mental administration circles. 

The conditions are such that as a matter 
of fundamental decency Congress itself 
should do some investigating. 

A 100-percent correction of the apparent 
inefficiency is the only course which will 
satisfy patriotic workmen who have been 
barred from jobs they are qualified to do. 
Americans generally ask no less. 

Brass hats charged with the speediest pos- 
sible construction effort may be able to 
present a technically rosy picture of progress. 

But living up to arbitrary construction 
schedules is just “eye wash” so long as work- 
men who are needed and are available are 
not being employed or every man on the job 
is not doing a full day’s work. 

The boys who are fighting and dying do 
not operate according to some theoretical 
schedule and go for the well-enough stuff. 

Those at home had better throw away 
some of their peacetime yardsticks. All, not 
just enough, is the yardstick for today. 





Little Short of Alarming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Advance, Elizabeth City, N. C., 
for September 22, 1942: 

LITTLE SHORT OF ALARMING 


The closing of the Hulcam Dairy Farm on 
Roanoke Island is but one instance of a con- 
dition that to the Daily Advance is little short 
of alarming. The farm closed because Z. V. 
Brinkley, unable to get labor to carry on his 
operations, sold out his dairy herd and quit. 
This incident is more or less typical of what 
is happening all over the country, says Dot 
Thompson in her On the Record column in 
last Thursday’s Greensboro News: 

“T have lived in a purely rural community 
for the last 3 months and on either side of 
me, within 2 miles, are two splendid, produc- 


tive farms, shut up with for sale signs on 
them, because the farmer’s sons have been 
drafted and the farmer can get no hired 
help at any possible wage.” 

Leon Henderson was pointing out a 75-per- 
cent increase in farm income the other day 


without any mention whatever of the increase 





in labor costs that has to come ol .: 3 
Besides there are farmers wh inc have 
not increased anything like 75 percent. Most 
of the increase goes to tobacco and li tock 
farmers. Farmers who depend on « 1 and 
cotton, soybeans, peanu ind tat ive 
not experienced y 71 per in 
farm income and have had t et | 1 labor 
costs twithstancing 

This is a situation whicl l iders 
m ell keep in mind whe ) ibout 
ceilings on farm price The Da A ce is 
against inflation but if the farmer is not given 
a fair deal the whole < I y 1 suffer. 
Food may not win the war, but k of it 
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Distilleries Assure War Alcohol Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of September 23, 
1942: 


DISTILLERIES ASSURE WAR-ALCOHOL NEEDS 


Distilleries have been converted from liq- 
uor production to supplying alcohol for war 
purposes at a rate which assures that the full 
quota of 240,000,000 gallons for 1942 required 
by Government agencies will be met, the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute said yesterday. 

Completely voluntary conversion of distil- 
leries to alcohol production, the announce- 
ment said, will provide all of the alcohol 
necessary for smokeless powder, mustard gas, 
medical needs, and an adequate supply for 
synthetic rubber. 

The supply allocated to synthetic rubber, 
it was explained, will produce 200,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber, which is the spare of the 
870,000-ton rubber program now allocated to 
alcohol. 

Production of 240,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
will require 100,000,000 bushels of grain, 
which has been supplied from surplus stocks 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Twenty-five distilleries, representing more 
than half the industry’s capacity, are now 
working 24 hours daily and 7 days a week 
to produce the war supply. Another 100 dis- 
tilleries not equipped to produce 190-proof 
alcohol at the outbreak of the war are rapidly 
being converted, with potential capacity for 
another 120,000,000 gallons yearly. 

The conversion program has been accom- 
plished with a minimum use of critical ma- 
terials to provide a capacity of which duplica- 
tion would require at least 55,000 tons of steel 
plate, 79,000 tons of structural steel, and 
7,000 tons of copper, according to WPB esti- 
mates. 

<a 


Representative Frank E. Hook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rs 


oRD, I include the following articles f 


the Detroit Free Press of September 13 
1942: 

A FIGHTER, I GOI 

WORKING 
(By Clifford A, Pre t) 
WASHINGTON, September 12 TI 

Country is a tough country I 
W. Service many years ¢ nd had he 
thinking about the Upper Penin 1 of M - 
igan, rather than the Y 
have been more acc 
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From this part of the State has come 
Representative Frank E. Hook, of Ironwood, 
who is just about as tough as they make them 
beyond the Strait of Mackinac. He is the 
Representative in Congress of the Twelfth 
District of Michigan. He is a hard-going 
Congressman, has engaged in numerous bit- 
ter debates and upon occasion has been ready 
to take off his coat and fight it out with his 
opponents. 

Frank Hook was the first Democrat elect- 
ed from this solid Republican district—that 
is, solid Grand Old Party until 8 years ago. 
That district, which lives largely off the cop- 
per mines, had been hit so hard by the de- 
pression that it welcomed the energetic, 
courageous Hook as its Representative and 
cast aside the yoke of Republicanism. He 
has come back each election since and, un- 
less our perspective is entirely wrong, he will 
come back again. 

Hoox has been in the midst of congres- 
sional battles almost since the day of his 
arrival here. He comes from an area which 
was stricken by the depression of the Hoover 
era and at one time 80 percent of the resi- 
dents, including some of Hoox’s relatives, 
were on the relief or Works Progress Admin- 
istration rolls. Today, with the war requir- 
ing Upper Michigan get out every ounce of 
ore in the shortest possible time, Repre- 
sentative Hook has in his district a 
return of prosperity. 

There has never been any question about 
Hoox’s philosophy since the day he came to 
Congress He has been opposed to high 
profits and the exploitation of the labor 
groups by the wealthy. Hook, who was born 
in L’Anse, Baraga County, never saw many 
millionaires or wealthy industrialists. In 
his area most of the men who profited in 
timber and copper were “foreign” owners and 
they left little for the folks who inhabited 
that area. The same story could be told of 
those lumber barons who cut off the timber 
and left the northern part of the Lower Pe- 
ninsula in a condition where it had no pro- 
tection against forest fires and in which lands 
returned State because of failure to 
pay taxes 

But that all happened at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this. Hoox’s 
district, along the shores of Lake Superior, is 
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like nothing better than to knock the head 
off Republican C.Lare E. HorrMan, the State’s 
leading reactionary. They have tangled on 
several occasions on the floor of the Chamber. 

Labor legislation has been closely followed 
by Hoox. He has consistently supported all 
labor measures and the social reforms of this 
administration. Yet the labor unions are not 
strong in his district. He is a plugger for 
his district and his fights with Work Projects 
Administration were largely due to his claim 
that the administration of this agency was 
deplorably inefficient and that inadequate 
assistance was provided in his impoverished 
district. 

Sore have accused Hoox of being a dema- 
gogue. He certainly has an appeal to the 
masses, but most of the people of his district 
are those who have struggled for a living in 
this country and in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Hoox never hesitates to attack wealth 
when he believes that an effort is being made 
to thwart social advance. In brief, he is all 
the way for the laboring classes. 

Possibly the best repudiation Representa- 
tive Hook has of the charge that he is a 
radical is found in the fact that he goes 
along with Senator Prentiss Brown, who also 
hails from the Upper Peninsula. Brown and 
Hook have teamed up generally in seeking to 
improve the condition in that part of the 
State. No one has suggested that the Sena- 
tor has even the taint of radicalism about 
him 

Hoox will be 50 years old next May. He 
came up the hard way in politics, carrying 
the Democratic torch when the delegates of 
that party could hold a convention in a 
telephone booth anywhere in the Twelfth. 
Hook got through the L’Anse High School in 
1912 and after working for tuition was gradu- 
ated from Valparaiso University in Indiana 
with a bachelor of law degrees in 1918. By 
1924 Hoox had finished a course at the De- 
troit College of Law and had passed the 
State bar examination and opened an office 
in Ironwood. 

Getting into politics almost immediately, 
Hook became a city commissioner of Wake- 
field and later the municipal judge. He also 
served on the Gogebic board of supervisors 
before running for Congress. His district has 
a population of 204,000 persons and most of 
them are hardy individuals. They have to 
be to stand that climate 

Hook, it appears to the writer, is truly rep- 
resentative of this northern district. Is he 
effective? The answer, from the standpoint 
nstituents, must be in the affirmative. 
He certainly has worked diligently in behalf 
of his district. He is not entitled to credit 
for the present prosperity of Upper Michigan; 
the war is responsible f that. But Hoox 
was in there pitching when no war appeared 
imminent and did accomplish much for the 
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ith a decade of industrial oblivion be- 
hind it, Michigan’s Congressional 
District—its mines again flourishing and its 
welfare roles g has a variable pattern of 
campaign factors and issues. 

The “rags to riches” transition of stout- 
hearted miners who wrest from natuze’s prin- 
cipal storehouse the minerals so badly needed 
for the tools of Mars offers one field of po- 
litical speculation. 

For singleness of purpose end loyal war 
effort, it would be hard to match this district’s 
heterogeneous populace, with voters of Fin- 
nish and Italian extraction predominant 
among the 30 to 35 nationality groups. All 

ved that they are Americans first. 

emotions might well have surged 

ut through the shifting of the war’s arena. 
ey may bear election watching. 
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The Twelfth District likewise will be the 
scene in November of what probably will be 
the only three-cornered congressional tussle 
in Michigan. Prohibitionists have their can- 
didate all picked, and ratification is certain 
at the party's State convention in Corunna, 
September 19. It may be the only Michigan 
district with a wartime wet-dry issue. 

Not long ago, historians were writing the 
swan song of the Michigan copper country. 
Mcst mines were closed with scant prospect 
of an early recpening. 

The district’s four most populous coun- 
ties topped all others in Michigan with a 
1933-39 monthly average of 36.6 of their pop- 
ulation receiving welfare aid. Sociologists 
weighed a wholesale transmigration as a pos- 
sible solution. The future locked dark. 

Republicans found it easy to ascribe a 45 
percent shifting of voters to the Democratic 
column to depression problems. In the face 
of such Work Projects Administration boon- 
doggles as the cutting of a $250,000 golf course 
from the virgin timber and jobs offered by 
the Democratic highway department on a 
network of the finest roads in the resort area, 
there was little Republicans could do about 
it. 

Little Keweenaw, which cast 80 percent of 
its votes for President Hoover in 1928, went 
through two winters in which its relief load 
mounted to 85 percent of its population. 
Small wonder then that Democrats have had 
some taiking points. 

If economics governed this swing of the 
pendulum, it is a hope of Republicans that 
a prosperity reverse is about to set in. 

To a lesser degree, the story of the wan- 
ing copper country was the story also of the 
iron-mining belt stretching from western 
Gogebic, through Iron, Dickinson, and Mar- 
quette, where ore shipments were curtailed, 
industry lagged, and an old-time, rock-ribbed 
Republican loyalty which expressed itself in 
Congress more than 30 years through H. Olin 
Young, of Ishpeming, and W. Frank James, of 
Hancock, sagged perceptibly. 

Then came lend-lease and later Pear] Har- 
bor and a stepping up of production to an 
all-time high. 

The 2-year aggregate of iron-ore shipments 
set new records. 

Copper mines once abandoned have been 
reopened and new shaits are being sunk. 
The War Production Board is financing 
plants to extract thousands of tons of copper 
from the waste tailings of three-quarters of 
a century of less efficient operation. Copper 
prices are pegged through a system of cost 
subsidies at a point where operations are 
profitable. No one expects to eclipse the 
hey-day copper output. But developments 
such as the recent purchase by the C. & H. 
Co. of a huge Detroit brass foundry with 
hints that it may be moved north when the 
time is propitious augur well for the future. 


A Salute to the President, to Industry, 
and to Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I desire to insert in the REcorD 
at this point the timely and thought-pro- 
voking article by Mr. David Lawrence, 
published in the United States News, Sep- 
tember 11, 1942, and entitled “A Salute to 


















































































the President, to Industry, and to Labor.” 
The article referred to is as follows: 


A SALUTE TO THE PRESIDENT, TO INDUSTRY, AND 
To Lasor—A Look AT WHAT MIGHT Have 
HAPPENED IF WE HAD FAILED BRITAIN AND THE 
CAUSE OF FREEDOM—THE STEADY PROGRESS 
DesPITE INTERNAL DIFFERENCES IN AMERICA 

(By David Lawrence) 

Three years of war have passed—and Brit- 
ain has not been invaded or cowed. 

Three years of war have passed—and Amer- 
ica does not hang her head in shame in the 
family of free peoples but is in the forefront 
of the fighting on seven seas and in all the 
continents. 

Three years of war have passed—and the 
short-sighted course of isolation which we 
pursued from 1920 to 1939 has been aban- 
doned as the United States brings the weight 
of her physical might and the potentiality of 
her vast manpower to bear in the greatest 
struggle of all times for human freedom. 

It might have been otherwise. 

When Britain was fighting with her back 
to the wall, when her people were being ter- 
rifled by day and by night with frightful 
bombings, when her armies were cornered at 
Dunkirk and the armies of Belgium and 
France were surrendering, when nearer and 
nearer there was approaching the noose of the 
tyrant—the policy of the United States of 
America did not falter. 

We have not failed our Sister peoples. 
First by a benevolent neutrality that became 
more and more assertive and more coopera- 
tive each month and then by active belliger- 
ency, the United States has come to the aid 
of Britain, to the aid of Australia, New Zea- 
land, China, and all the liberty-loving peo- 
ples of the world. 

Statesmanship beyond the divisions of 
party lines and petty politics, statesmanship 
true to the American tradition, and states- 
manship that had the vision to see that 
America had a rendezvous with destiny— 
this was the statesmanship of the United 
States which the historians of the future 
must record with pride and with satisfac- 
tion as America’s great contribution to the 
emancipation of the human race. 


MR. ROOSEVELT REJECTED DEALS WITH HITLERISM 


To President Roosevelt, who guided the 
Nation through these last 3 years of 
hazardous passage, we pay tribute on this 


anniversary. For whatever may have been 
his hesitations at this point or that as he 


moved slowly but surely to the goal—the 
placing of America’s force on the side of in- 
ternational justice—it was Franklin Roose- 
velt who never allowed his horizon to be 
clouded by any thought of compromise with 
Hitlerism. 

To oppressed peoples 
languishing in disease, 
there came always a flicker of hope from 
America. President Roosevelt kept that 
flicker burning steadily until it burst into a 
flame of righteous indignation at the cruelty 
of Hitlerism. The cause of the ensl 
came our cause. 


the 


of 
famine 


the world, 
and chains, 


be- 


iayed 
PRESIDENT SAW WORLD DESTINY OF UNITED 
STATES CLEARLY 

of thousand of innocent 
and children hanged or shot 
down in mass massacres will never know what 
their passing has meant to those were 
left to live on. They who have died cannot 
know that the mass executions have stirred 
in the breasts of men everywhere a deter- 
mination to wrest from the tyrants of today 
and tomorrow the power ever again to com- 
mit such in the name civilized 
war. 

On these pages has appeared, more than 
once, criticism of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, his 
ineptitude in choosing men, his backing and 
filling when it comes to distributing the bur- 
dens of sacrifi l 
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The hundreds 
men, women, 


who 


murder of 


among all citizen group 


his unfortunate tendency to indict a class 
when the political winds favor such bedevil- 
ment of that class. We wish it had been 
different, because our war effort would be 
further along on the domestic front, our 
Armies and Navies would be better equipped 
and more promptly transported to bases and 
we might have saved men and reduced the 
length of this war. 

But all the criticism of domestic policy that 
can be recorded will not erase the pride which 
every American must feel today that the Pres- 
ident of the United States saw clearly the 
vision of America’s true role in world affairs 
and did not fail the cause of Britain, the cause 
of Free France, the cause of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Belgium and Denmark and Hol- 
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cause 


China. T 





the cause of 
our cause. 

And when there came to our side the gal- 
lant people of Russia, there was no hesita- 
tion. We forgot differences of ideology. It 
would have been so easy for a Chief Execu- 
tive to have procastinated as he saw the po- 
litical dangers at home in taking unto One’s 
bosom the rulers who had defiled churches 
and regimented human beings in a kind of 
economic serfdom much worse than that ever 
suffered in the eras of exploitation and abuse 
tolerated by capitalism. 

But the President moved with steady step 
and steady hand in world policy from Septem- 
ber 1939. The repeal of the embargo 3 years 
ago was a master stroke. This action made 
it possible for America to become in fact the 


1s 


today 


iS 


arsenal of democracy. And a few months 
later came the lend-lease program. Again 


Congress responded to far-visioned leader- 
ship. 

What a stimulus to the morale of those 
fighting our battles in Europe to know that 
3,000 miles away, relatively free from enemy 
harassment, the mighty industrial resources 
of America were being tooled up for war. How 
much better the British held their lines—for 
they knew in their hearts that help was com- 
ing. 

Not only has the President’s leadership in 
foreign policy been wise as applied to Europe, 
but it has been unparalleled in its accom- 
plishments among our neighbors in Central 
and South America. We have on our side the 
sympathy and moral support of every one of 
the peoples of the republics to the south of us. 
The bonds of friendship forged now are 
stronger than anything we have known in 
our whole history. The good-neighbor policy 
has been a success 

Alongside of the President on foreign policy 
have been able advisers. Cordell Hull, our 
venerable Secretary of State, will go down in 
history as a statesman of rare vision and cour- 
age. The Under Secretary of State, Sumner 
Welles, and his staff have helped him chart 
the ship of state through some peril 
in the diplomatic field. 
untarnished. 
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TRUTH IN SLOGAN 


THAT OUR “FREE I 
WIN” 
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Free peoples will win this war. 
have won it sooner had they 
organized at home. This, however, is one of 
the penalties democracy must for pe 
time trustfulness and preoccupati 


been better 


nav 
Vay 
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we are emerging from such lassit We 
hate war as much today as ever did, but 
our youth are going to war resolute and deter- 


mined to end the bloody busin 

On the cover of this magazine is a poster 
being distributed by Government 
bearing the slogan “Free Labor Will Win.” 
It is a challenge to the totalitarianism of 
our enemies. For though there have been 
strikes and slowdowns and work stoppages 
in our midst, though there ha been politi- 
cally engineered demands for wage increases 
and union advantages, the rank and file of 
labor in America have done a job which dem- 
onstrates that the power of vy 


agencies 


Ve 
y 


luntarism is 
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more effective by far than the power of c 
pulsion. 

Free labor will win because free labor feel 
in its muscles the impulse of freedom. Fre 
labor in the democratic countries knows 
slave labor in France, in Holland, in Belgium, 
in Poland, in Norway and Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia and Greece is shackled today be- 











cause the leadership of those countries d 
not know how to prepare in time the w 
ons or mobilize the forces of labor i 
in a war machine capable of preventing tt 
Fascists from plunging the v vorid i 
war. 

GROWTH OF UNITY IS URAD E 

VICT 

Free labor connotes ist! The 
industrial executives of erica, t hat 
done a job in this war. They d } 


haps a bit more credit than dos ur ] r 
group because the latter has had in Wash- 





ington an administration ready to be one- 
sided in the handling of disputes with man- 
agement and more than ready to kick t 
management class around as a football 
political combat. 

Industry has been denied a proper place i 
the councils of our Government, but it ! 








not allowed its pique or disappointment 

impair the war effort. It has swallowed re- 
sentments and bitterness and fought for a: 
America greater than any man or group cf 


men, greater than any party or class or fac- 
tion. Industry has its chiseiers and its profi- 
teers just as labor has its racketeers 
number in the ranks of each is infinitesimal 
compared to the vast majority in positions of 
responsibility whose patriotism 
Industry has amazed everybody with its 
efficiency. It has run ahead of produc 
schedules. It has expanded and stretche 
its management personnel beyond belief It 
has supplied the tools of war in such eve 
increasing quantities that no ot iod 
our own history or in that of any other na- 





tion can show a similar record A 
the face of harassments, confiscatory 
and the carping criticism of left-wing radi- 
cals, aided and abetted by small-minded of- 
ficials in various posts in our Governme 

But on this third anniversary of tl 






hud 


we can think only wi 


might have happened had we not accom- 
plished as much as we have already. And we 
can look to the future with a1! wed con- 
fidence that, despite our inner conflicts of 
party or class, we are unified in war, hopefully 
praying that the leadership of 1 Preside 


will bring America to the ult 





My Report to You—“Let’s Look at the 
Record” 
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HON. PHIL A. BENNETT 


OF 


THE HOUSE OF 


MISSOURI 


IN REPRESENTATIV! 


Monday, September 28, 1942 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, neither 
he captain nor we of the crev 
hip of State own the ship. 
servants. The real owners are the peop] 
of the United States, who have the right 
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to hire and fire their elected servants 
My contract as a public servant is being 


considered for renewal. My j ; 
the voters of the Sixth Missouri Congres- 
sional District, have a right to review my 
official record. They are entitled 

whether I made good my part of the con- 


tract 
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, which provided: 
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First. A promise by me to support 
plans for strong national! defense. 

Second. A promise that I would do all 
in my power to keep my country out of 
war unless prepared and until attacked. 

Third. That if the United States should 
become involved in war, I would loyally 
support the Commander in Chief in 
measures to win the war quickly, com- 
pletely, and with as little cost in men and 
materials as possible. 

My voting record is the best evidence 
that I have kept the faith. Since I came 
to Congress, January 3, 1941, a total of 
1,210 laws have been pressed and approved 
by the President. Of course, many of 
these do not deal with the subject now 
most important to the people—winning 
the war. These other matters are not 
now the great issue. I asked the Library 
of Congress to prepare for me a list of all 
bills on which there was a roll call in 
the Seventy-seventh Congress. I here 
list all of these measures on the vital 
subjects of national defense, interven- 
tion, and war for the information of all 
who may be interested: 


VoTING Recorp oF Hon. Pur A. BENNETT, 
MEMBER SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS FROM 
SixTH DISTRICT, MISSOURI 


(Bills listed are only those on subjects of 
national defense, intervention, and war, and 
on which there were roll calls. Vote record 
by Library of Congress. Citations, daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


January 22, 1941. H. R. 1437. 
tional shipbuilding facilities. 
defense bill.) 

Division of vote: Yea, 382; nay, 2. 

Republican vote: Yea, 150; nay, 1. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(See p. 275, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

February 8, 1941. H.R. 1776. Lend-lease 
bill. An act to authorize the President to 
lend, lease, or give American Army and Navy 
equipment and money and supplies to any 
foreign nation he selected. 

On motion to recommit with instructions 
to credit Great Britain not exceeding $2,000,- 
000,000 for purchase of defense articles in 
the United States (aid to Britain short of 
war). 

Division of vote: Yea, 160; nay, 263. 

Republican vote: Yea, 149; nay, 10. 

BENNETT voted yea 

(See p. 849, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

On passage of the bill as introduced (an 
act of intervention). 

Division of vote: Yea, 260; nay, 165. 

Republican vote: Yea, 24; nay, 135. 

BENNETT voted nay. 

(See pp. 849-850, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

March 21,1941. H.R.4124. Supplemental! 
national defense appropriation ($3,776,393,- 
254) for United States Army and Navy (a 
national-defense bill). 

Division of vote: Yea, 327; nay, 0. 

vepublican vote: Yea, 126; nay, 0. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(See pp. 2546-2547, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

May 7, 1941 H. R. 4466. Bill to permit 
President to seize ships of nations with which 
we were not at war and dispose of them as 
he saw fit (an act of intervention). 

On motion to recommit to committee with 
instructions to amend bill with the provi- 
sion that ships of nations at war when seized 
shall not be turned over to other nations 
at war or be used foi promoting their naval 
objectives 

Division cf vote 

Republican vote: Yea, 137; 

BENNETT voted yea. 

{See p. 3806, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


For addi- 
(A national- 


Yea, 160; nay, 220. 
1 


nay, 13. 


| 254. 





| plemental 
|} bill. 


On passage of bill as introduced: 

Division of vote: Yea, 266; nay, 120, 

Republican vote: Yea, 1; nay, 100. 

BENNETT voted nay. 

(See p. 3807, ConGREssIONAL REcorD.) 

May 22, 1941. H. R. 4671. Plant protec- 
tion force for naval shore establishments 
(a national defense bill). 

Division of vote: Yea, 270; nay, 40. 

Republican vote: Yea, 108; nay, 17. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(See pp. 4438-4 189, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

August 12,1941. H.J. Res. 222. Extension 
of the Selective Service Training Act. 

Division of vote: Yea, 208; nay, 202. 

Republican vote: Yea, 21; nay, 133. 

BENNETT voted nay. 

Missouri Members voted: Duncan, Demo- 
crat, yea; Br.t, Democrat, yea; SULLIVAN, 
Democrat, yea; ZIMMERMAN, Democrat, yea; 
CocHRAN, Democrat, nay; CANNON, Democrat, 
nay; NELSON, Democrat, nay; SHANNON, 
Democrat, nay; WILLIAMS, Democrat, nay; 
PLOESER, Republican, nay; SHorT, Republican, 
nay; BENNETT, Republican, nay. 

Division of Missouri vote: Yea, 4; nay, 8; 
RoMJVE, Democrat, absent. 

(See p. 7227, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

October 17, 1941. House Joint Resolution 
237. Arming merchant vessels, amending 
Neutrality Act of 1930 (a belligerent act). 

Division of vote: Yea, 259; nay, 138. 

Republican vote: Yea, 39; nay, 113. 

BENNETT voted nay. 

(P. 8250, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

On Senate amendment lifting ban on entry 
of United States vessels into ports of fight- 
ing countries to deliver supplies (an act of 
intervention). 

Division of vote: Yea, 212; nay, 194. 

Republican vote: Yea, 22; nay, 137. 

BENNETT voted nay. 

(Pp. 9116-9117, CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

December 5, 1941, H. R. 6159. Third sup- 
plemental national! defense appropriation 
bill. 

Division of vote: Yea, 309; nay, 5. 

Republican vote: Yea, 122; nay, 4. 

BENNETT absent with official leave but 


| paired for. 


(P. 9398, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
DECEMBER 7, 1941, PEARL HARBOR 


December 8, 1941, House Joint Resolution 
Declaration of war against Japan. 
BENNETT absent With official leave. 
(See p. 9398, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
December 11, 1941. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 120. Declaration of war against Italy. 
BENNETT voted yea. 
(P. 9667, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
December 11, 1941. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 256. Declaration of war against Ger- 


|} many. 


BENNETT voted yea. 

(See p. 9665, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

January 9, 1942. H.R. 5727. Amendment 
to transfer Office of Civilian Defense to War 
Department. (Finally defeated.) 

Division of vote: Yea, 187; nay, 168. 

Republican vote: Yea, 198; nay, 5. 

EENNETT voted yea. 

(P. 153, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

January 23,1942. H.R. 6448. Fourth sup- 
national defense appropriation 


Division of vote: Yea, 396; nay, 0. 
Republican vote: Yea, 152; nay, 0. 
BENNETT voted yea. 

(P. 613, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


January 27, 1942. H. R. 6460. Navy De- 


| partment appropriation bill for 1943. 


Division of vote: Yea, 388; nay, 0. 
Republican vote: Yea, 148; nay, 0. 
BENNETT voted yea. 

(P. 755, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

February 17, 1942. H.R. 6611. Fifth sup- 
plemental national defense appropriation 
bill. 

Division of vote: Yea, 371; nay, 0. 
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Republican vote: Yea, 131; nay, 0. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(P. 1376, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

March 16, 1942, S. 2208, second war-powers 
bill: 

On conference report: 

Division of vote: Yea, 315; nay, 22. 

Republican vote: Yea, 133; nay, 7. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(See p. 2508, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

March 17, 1942, H. R. 6293, establishing 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps: 

Division of vote: Yea, 249; nay, 86. 

Republican vote: Yea, 124; nay, 23. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(See p. 2608, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

May 13, 1942, S. 2025, Pay Readjustment Act, 
1942, on amendment to raise pay of enlisted 
men in sixth and seventh grades (minimum 
$50 per month): 

Division of vote: Yea, 332; nay, 28. 

Republican vote: Yea, 133; nay, 11. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(See p. 4145, CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp; also 
p. 5099.) 

June 3, 1942, House Joint Resolution 319, 
declaration of war against Bulgaria. On mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass resolution: 

Division of vote: Yea, 357; nay, 0. 

BENNETT voted yea. 

(See p. 4816, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

June 3, 1942, House Joint Resolution 320, 
declaration of war against Hungary. On mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass resolution, 
BENNETT voted vea. 

(See p. 4817, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

June 3, 1942, House Joint Resolution 321, 
declaration of war against Rumania. On mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass resolution, 
BENNETT voted yea. 

(See p. 4819, CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

June 18, 1942. H. R. 7184, Navy Department 
authorization ($8,550,000,000) , Bennett voted 
yea. 

(See p. 5383, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

June 23, 1942, H. R. 7280, War Department 
appropriation for 1943 ($42,820,000,000), BrEn- 
NETT voted yea. 

(See p. 5519, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Mr. Speaker, the American citizen has 
willingly surrendered to his leaders many 
important and cherished rights in an ef- 
fort to win this war. Fighting American 
heroes from every village and town, and 
most of our farms, are making certain 
on the field of battle that foreign foes 
will never take those hard-won rights 
away by force. But, will our own leaders 
return them after the peace is won? No 
rights surrendered because Of any of the 
emergencies of the past few years have 
been returned even though the emer- 
gencies have, in many cases, been wiped 
out by new and greater crises. Election 
of an independent Congress, composed 
of fearless and patriotic Republicans and 
Democrats, will see to it that those rights 
are returned to the people and that pri- 
vate enterprise is preserved free from 
bureaucratic control and regulation in 
peacetime. For this reason, elections 
this year are more important than any 
in our Nation’s history, although politics 
as partisanship should be “out of the 
window.” Yet, Mr. Speaker, this admin- 
istration, which is apparently as much in- 
terested in winning elections as it is in 
winning the war, sent into my home city 
on Thursday, September 17, 1942, a Mem- 
ber of this House [Mr. Priest], who is 
quoted by the newspapers as pleading 
with his audience to back up the Com- 
mander in Chief and the fighters at the 
front by electing only New Deal candi- 
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dates to Congress. This is an insult to 
every voter in my district. Republicans 
as well as Democrats are fighting in this 
war. No one party has a monopoly on 
patriotism. This war is not and must not 
be made a political issue. My voting rec- 
ord, which I have included with these 
remarks, proves the truth of the state- 
ment made to this House by the gentle- 
man on the other side of the aisle, Mr. 
Srarnes of Alabama, who said on June 
23, 1942—CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, page 
5487: 

There has been a complete eradication of 
partisanship on part of this great repre- 
sentative body in supporting the President 
of the United States since December 7, 1941. 


Iam no rubber stamp but will continue 
earnestly to try to represent all the people 
of my district without respect to political 
considerations and personal advantage. 


NOTHING TO HIDE 


Those of us who are working for na- 
tional unity, a complete victory, preser- 
vation of representative government, and 
a permanent peace based on an under- 
standing brotherhood of man owe it to 
our constituents to let them have a look 
at the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to See where 
we stand on these matters. With this 
official document they can, in the quiet of 
their own homes, cast aSide personal 
prejudices and judge those records in 
the light of swiftly moving events which 
are determining the destiny of the world, 
the future of Main Street and the cross- 
roads store. I stand squarely on my rec- 
ord. I kept my promises. Not all of my 
record as a Congressman is a matter of 
voting on legislation, but is concerned 
with prompt and efficient handling of the 
innumerable affairs which come to each 
Member as a result of the concentration 
of activity in Washington, D. C. I feel 
that such, however, is scarcely a proper 
subject to discuss here, and leave to my 
constituents who have called upon my 
office for any service the decision as to 
whether or not they have obtained all 
that I could give them, regardless of their 
political ties or standing in life. 

FREE SPEECH NOT YET DENIED 


The thinking people of my district are 
pretty independent. They like to look at 
both sides of a question and to judge it 
as a whole. They want the truth. They 
are not interested in having rubber- 
stamp representation of any individual, 
but want someone to represent them—all 
of them. They are alarmed by the state- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, who in a speech in New York Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, said, ‘““We are still losing 
the war.” They feel that if this is true 
it must be the result of incompetence, 
inefficiency, and other factors in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which need to be criticized 
and corrected so that we can soon say, 
“We are winning the war.” herefore I 
shall continue to offer constructive criti- 
cism when I feel that by so doing I can 
serve my country and my district. I 
think President Woodrow Wilson was 
right when he said: 

We do not need less criticism in 
hut more, 


time of war, 
It is hoped that criticism will be 














constructive, but better unfair attack than 
autocratic repression. Honesty and compe- 
tence require no shield of secrecy. 


LONG BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


Because the question has been raised 
as to whether a Member of Congress who 
is not a rubber stamp is patriotic and 
as to whether he can be possessed of 
enough foresight to understand the needs 
of his country and the wishes of his con- 
stituents, I include as part of these re- 
marks some statements made by me be- 
fore Congress declared this our war. 
The date of each of these statements is 
iuminating. The quotations are taken 
from speeches made by me in my Con- 
gressional district, on the floor of this 
House, in a weekly Washington news 
letter I sent to the many newspapers in 
my district requesting it, and to the press 
services. It might be added that the 
record shows my foresight on domestic 
questions as fully verified by subsequent 
events as the stand I took for my peo- 
ple on international relations, although 
the former are not included here because 
not in issue. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The following quotation is taken from 
a speech I delivered at the St. Clair 
County Courthouse, Osceola, Mo., 2 p. m., 
October 9, 1940: 


From March 4, 1933, when President Roose- 
velt took office, up to June 1940, Congress 
voted more than $18,000,000,000 to be ex- 
pended at the President’s discretion. Out of 
these funds he has spent for defense pur- 
poses only $636,248,097, while boondoggling 
has got the lion’s share, This is alarming 
shortsightedness, because Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Chief of Staff, back in 1933, in his 
annual report, said: “The Army strength is 
below the danger zone. I consider it of the 
most urgent importance to the United States 
that this condition be rectified without de- 
lay.” Chief of Staff Gen. George Marshall 
reported on December 28, 1939: “The Army 
is probably less than 25 percent ready for 
immediate action.” 

The President said at Buenos Aires on De- 
cember 1, 1936: “We know that vast arma- 
ments are rising on every side.” Yet here 
we find the President stating on January 2, 
1939: “No responsible officer advocates build- 
ing our own air forces up to the total either 
of planes on hand or of productive capacity 
equal to the forces of certain other nations.” 
War has been raging for many months now. 
Nations have fallen. Yeton June 5, 1940, the 
President saw nothing for Congress to do, and 
said, as quoted in the New York Herald: 
“There is no good reason why Congress should 
continue in session for the duration, as de- 
sired by Republican Members. The situa- 
tion does not require Congress to remain in 
session except for the laudable goal of deliv- 
ering speeches.” 

The administration’s defense program is 
inadequate and if we are plunged into war 
we will suffer serious initial reverses. Sole 
responsibility for this rests upon the ad- 
ministration which has had a complete and 
subservient majority of its party both 
Houses of Congress since it first took office, 
and, therefore, has and does completely con- 
trol government policy. 

The President is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. On May 15, 1940, he is 
quoted in the New York Times as making an 
amazing statement. The article reads in part 
as follows: “Mr. Roosevelt brushed aside as 
utterly stupid all suggestions that develop- 
ments in the European stryggie and their im- 
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plications in the Pacific strengthened the 
arguments for a two-ocean Navy. Such a con- 
ception of the Nation’s floating defense was 
just plain dumb, he added.” 

I tell you, citizens of St. Clair County, I 
cannot subscribe to such a faulty concep- 
tion of the way to run national affairs 
Particularly is this true when we are calling 
potential enemies unpleasant names and of- 
fering them insults. A smart bully at least 
arms himself before inviting attack. I fear 
for the future. 

Representative BENNETT (Missouri) said, 
after after taking oath of office, he was wor- 
ried “for fear the United States was going to 
be thrown into a two-ocean war with little 
equipment and a national debt of $50,000,- 
000,000.” He said he thought the Govern- 
ment should proceed as fast as possible with 
a national defense program, giving it first 
attention. (Associated Press dispatch in 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader and Press, January 
7, 1941.) 


APPEASING JAPAN 


Both major political parties have pledged 
themselves to keep our Nation out of war 
and our boys off of foreign battlefields. The 
President, on the eve of election, October 30 
1940, said: “I have said this before and I shall 
say it again and again and again, your boys 
are not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 
They are going into training to form a force 
so strong that, by its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war away from our shores. 
The purpose of our defense is defense.” 

I question whether this campaign promise 
can be kept now because of the New Deal 
policy which has failed to build strong na- 
tional defense but has at the same time 
sought to appease our most dangerous poten- 
tional enemy by permitting shipment of 
more than eight and one half million tons 
of scrap iron and millions of barrels of avia- 
tion gasoline to Japan. This material is being 
used against our loyal friends, the Chinese. 
Can we buy an enemy's friendship with the 
blood of a proven friend and at risk of our 
own future security? (Statement to press, 
January 8, 1941.) 

We are shipping 50,000 barrels of oil, 15.,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline and 45,000 barrels 
of machine oil per day to Japan. We are 
still sending her scrap iron. We are still pay- 
ing royalties to German companies holding 
patents on Plexiglas, a plastic used on noses of 
United States bombers and for other defense 


purposes. I am fighting to have these leaks 
plugged. (In weekly Washington Newsletter, 
May 22, 1941.) 

I insist that we ought not to give aid to our 


potential enemies, that we ought to give all 
aid to our friends, short of war for ourselves 
In March 1941, the United States sold 900,000 
barrels of high-test gasoline to Japan. The 
United States has given an export license for 
sale of high-octane aviation gasoline to Japan 
in an amount exceeding twice over the entire 
amount sold to Japan in 1940. That’s bad 
(Washington Newsletter, June 5, 1941. This 
newsletter I send to all newspapers requesting 
it in my district.) 

Itaru Tatibana, lieutenant commander 
the Imperial Japanese Navy registered as a 
foreign language student at the University of 
Southern California, has been arrested and 
charged with conspiracy to obtain s 
formation about the U. S. Navy and was 
released on $50,000 bond pending trial. But, 
he wasn’t brought to trial, at request of the 
United States State ] 
doesn’t want to offend 
gerous appeasement, 
ter, June 12, 1941.) 

Standard Oil Co. 
some of us have been making a 
that the United States is sellin 
to Japan. 
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entitled, “Problems in a World at War.” 
This paper is a defense of their activity and 
reads, in part, as follows: “It is not within 
the province of a private company to consti- 
tute itself as judge on the rights and 

of international disputes, establish embargoes 
of its own or defy embargoes established by 
political authorities. These are functions of 
government, not industry. In conduct of its 
foreign business, Standard Oil has constantly 
conferred with the Department of State and 
has endeavored to adhere strictly to the 
policy of our Government.” (Washington 
Newsletter, June 12, 1941.) 

War with Japan over the question of domi- 
nance of United States and English foreign 
trade and our desire to help her sworn en- 
emies, China and Communist Russia, appears 
likely. (Washington Newsletter, December 3, 
1941, 4 days before Pearl Harbor.) 

I think we are liable to get into war with 
Japan. It wouldn’t be so one-sided either 
because Japan today has the second Navy of 
the world. (Statement in interview carried 
in Springfield (Mo.) Leader and Press, De- 
cember 2, 1941, 5 days before Jap attack on 
Pearl Harbor.) 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


As near as I can estimate, the Quarter- 
master Corps is providing clothing and equip- 
ment for an army of four million instead of 
one and a quarter million trainees as now 
authorized by law. (Washington Newsletter, 
April 24, 1941.) 

Is the forgotten man of 1932 doomed to be 
the unknown soldier of 1942? (Washington 
Newsletter, May 8, 1941.) 

Gen. George Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, says we can defend the Western 
Hemisphere with 1,720,000 men. Both he and 
the Commander in Chief, the President, still 
deny any intention of another American ex- 
peditionary force. But if this is true why are 
we buying for one? The people ought to be 
told the whole truth, and if we are not going 
to have another American expeditionary 
force we ought not to be buying for an 
army many times greater than authorized 
by law. My study of Army purchases, based 
upon their official press releases only, leads me 
to believe that either the administration is 
planning for an American expeditionary force 
of at least 10,000,000 men, or that it is guilty 
of graft, incompetence, and extravagance in 
purchase of military equipment. (Washing- 
ton Newsletter, November 27, 1941; Spring- 
field Leader and Press, December 3, 1941, 
Speech to House of Representatives, Novem- 
ber 19, 1941, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 
9012-9017.) 

Notre.—This charge was carried by the na- 
tional news services. The Boston Herald, the 
Wall Street Journal, the Atlanta Journal, 
and others, called it the “tip off” on what 
soon thereafter happened. We are getting 
an American expeditionary force of 10,000,000 
men and the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, June 24, 1942, made public its findings 
supporting the charge of waste, incompetence, 
and extravagance in purchasing methods of 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

BOONDOGGLING IN THE WAR PROGRAM 


Representative BENNETT, of Missouri, said 
in a speech from the House floor today that 
he feared the national defense program might 


in the future turn into a superboondoggling 
agency. (Associated Press dispatch to 
Springfield Leader and Press, February 19, 
1941.) 

Mayris Chaney is unknown and so far as 
has been made public her only qualification 
for a position in civilian defense against air 
raids is that she has named one of her dances 
the “Eleanor Glide.” If she is worth $4,600 
per year then Sally Rand, fan dancer from 
down in the Mi uri Ozarks, ought to be 
employed at once becaust she would on this 
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scale be worth at least $25,000 to civilian de- 
fense and assures me she is willing to work 
for nothing. The Office of Civilian Defense has 
become a haven for Reds, pinks, political 
hacks, boondogglers, professional reformers, 
court favorites, and just plain screw balls. 
They all ought to be fired before we have a 
real air raid requiring a real civilian defense. 
Volunteers back in my district are doing fine 
civilian defense work but don’t receive any 
inspiration from their comical overlords in 
the Office of Civilian Defense in Wash- 
ington. (Statement carried by all news serv- 
ices, February 6 to 20, 1942. Speech to House 
of Representatives, February 6, 1942 and 
February 11, 1942, CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 
1110 and 1152.) Nore.—Public opinion, in- 
spired by this and similar statements, forced 
a correction of the abuses and boondoggling 
in this part of the war program. 
STANDARD OF LIVING 

Since the Government has decided on an 
all-out policy of aid to the Allies this means 
that the American taxpayer will have to foot 
the bill. It means our standard of living 
must be lowered by new and increased taxes 
and an increased cost of living. We can’t 
have our cake and eat it too. (Washington 
news letter, May 16, 1941.) 

The Federal Government will be forced to 
offer Government securities as low as 10 
cents each to tap every possible source of 
revenue for financing a coming war. Official 
excuse now given: “To encourage steady sav- 
ings among the youth of America.” (Wash- 
ington news letter, April 10, 1941.) 

When I think of New Deal efforts to restore 
prosperity by a program of scarcity, limiting 
crops, killing pigs, burning wheat, and plow- 
ing under, I am made to wonder how long 
it will be until the people may say, “We need- 
ed a Joseph instead of a Franklin.” (State- 
ment in speech at Polk County Courthouse, 
Bolivar, Mo., November 2, 1940.) 


LET’S BACK OUR COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the foregoing is 
sufficient to prove that the Representa- 
tive from the Sixth Missouri District did 
have foresight when some others in more 
responsible positions did not have it. 
However, nothing useful can now be 
gained by arguing whether different in- 
ternational policies would have kept our 
country out of war. We are in the war. 
Our sons, brothers, and neighbors are 
fighting on every continent and sea. It 
is the duty of each American to back 
them up.to the limit of his ability. Our 
men on the battle fronts do not drop 
their tools when the whistle blows. They 
stand ready, if necessary, to “give the 
last full measure of devotion.” Can we 
do less than our best to provide them 
with sufficient tools, food, and clothing? 
Yes, our job is to help win the war. We 
must have unity. Others, by false state- 
ments, have made it appear advisable for 
me to review the record—because I feel 
that my constituents are entitled to the 
truth. I confess that I am humbly 
proud of the record I have made because 
I have kept faith with those who chose 
me as their Representative. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is our Commander in Chief 
until January 1945. We may honestly 
differ with him on some domestic policies 
but let us remember we have only one 
Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy. Let us back him to the best of 
our ability as free citizens. Let us work 
together for an early and total victory, 
a just and lasting peace. 
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The Nation Will Want for Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, this is the most serious 
period in the life of this Nation. Our 
country is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with the mightiest military ma- 
chine in the history of the world. Each 
succeeding day adds great numbers of our 
American boys to the death list, and this 
list increases with the onward rush of 
time. But there is only one choice, and 
we have made it. We must carry on to 
victory, cost what it may. Fully appre- 
ciative of what lies ahead, the people of 
the United States of America are willing 
and committed to the necessity of sacri- 
fices for victory. But these sacrifices 
must be equally apportioned among the 
groups that make up our Nation. 

Here in the Congress we come back 
today to correct an error of another day. 
We are attempting here to amend the 
Price Control Act of 1942 to aid in pre- 
venting inflation, and for other pur- 
poses. But the plan proposed here will 
neither adjust nor correct our previous 
error. The price legislation passed by 
this House in the month of November 
1941, failed because it was not all inclu- 
sive, and therefore not fair. Unless this 
legislation is amended to meet the situa- 
tion it will fail again. 

We all remember the debate that took 
place on the Gore amendment under 
date of November 26, 1941. This amend- 
ment was offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee. You are still 
familiar with the provisions of this 
amendment. It was an all-inclusive 
measure, having for its purpose but one 
objective, to stop the spiral climb of the 
cost of living. That amendment met 
defeat at the hands of the administra- 
tion. The reasons for its defeat were 
understood by all. That amendment in- 
cluded the wages of labor. For peculiar 
reasons the administration refused to 
deal courageously with the leadership of 
the powerful labor unions who then op- 
posed the all-inclusive measure. Time 
has passed on since that important leg- 
islation became a law, and the spiral 
climb of prices has continued. Finally, 
under date of September 7, 1942, the 
President addressed the Congress of the 
United States again, and I here quote 
his words: 

In the event that the Congress should fail 
to act, and act adequately, I shall accept the 
responsibilty, and I will act. 

At the same time that farm prices are sta- 
bilized, wages can and will be stabilized aiso. 
This I will do. 


Those were fighting words delivered to 
the Congress of the United States. I 
should like to remind you that this Con- 
gress was created by the same document 
which created the office of President of 
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the United States. This Congress was 
therein charged with certain responsi- 
bilities. As Commander in Chief of the 
land, air, and naval forces under the Con- 
stitution, the power of the President is 
very great. There can rightfully be some 
question as to whether or not, even in 
wartime, the office of the President is 
clothed with complete authority to deal 
on all questions of domestic life. 

The Congress of the United States has 
been the target of bitter criticism, and 
that criticism continues. We hear it 
from press, pulpit, commentators, and 
the people themselves. Most of the peo- 
ple are alarmed. They fear for their 
security. They understand we can lose 
this war, and they turn to their elected 
Representatives for help. That is where 
they should turn. It conforms strictly 
with our kind of government, or at least 
the kind of government which the fram- 
ers of the Constitution meant us to have. 
We must not fail them here today. If it 
is true that we are the rubber stamps 
some people claim we are, we could su- 
pinely accede to the President’s wishes in 
this legislation before us today. We 
could do that and escape all responsibil- 
ity, and the responsibility would then be 
entirely his. 

In the President’s speech of September 
7 he commanded us to do so and so with 
agriculture, and “I will stabilize wages.” 
He told the country, at an earlier date in 
a fireside chat, that wages would be sta- 
bilized by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The record will prove this to 
have been a failure. We have reason to 
believe this is the same instrumentality 
with which he now proposes to stabilize 
wages under this legislation; at least he 
indicated to the Congress in his address 
of September 7 no specific plan. If the 
National Labor Relations Board failed 
before in this effort, have we any assur- 
ance that it will not fail again. 

Almost to the man, with the exception 
of labor leadership, the American people 
are demanding that we now pass legis- 
lation to stop the disastrous upward 
spiral of inflation. This can be accom- 
plished only by a measure making man- 
datory a ceiling on all prices in all 
branches of our economic system. This 
is wartime, and we must deal fearlessly 
with all aspects of this situation. But, 
at the same time, we must deal justly 
with all groups. We must recognize the 
ever-changing course of events in the 
business of farming. We must recognize 
that all of the commodities purchased by 
the farmer, other than those grown on 
his own farm, have suffered tremendous 
price increases. There is no danger of 
run-away inflation so far as the price of 
farm products is concerned, provided 
farm production is increased instead of 
curtailed. That is purely a hoax which 
the administration is trying to perpe- 
trate upon the people of the Nation. We 
must, then, inevitably find some means 
to increase farm production. This brings 
a new phase into the picture of farming— 
that of the cost of farm labor. On the 
farms in North Dakota, with rain delay- 
ing the harvest, machinery and repairs 
almost impossible to obtain, the labor 
situation is more critical and acute than 
the country seems to realize. Those men 
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not already in the service, or who have | orp, I include the following editorial from 


not succumbed to the lure of immensely 
higher wages in industry, are one by one 
finding their number come up under Se- 
lective Service. And the harvest is not 
in. Farmers in North Dakota are re- 
ceiving approximately one-half the price 
for wheat that they received in World 
War No. 1. It is inevitable that the men 
they are able to hire demand and receive 
higher wages than ever before. The ar- 
gument that farm labor cannot be in- 
cluded in the farmer’s cost of production 
is manifestly ridiculous. Congress must, 
of necessity, adopt the Brown amend- 
ment, which reads as follows: 

For the purpose of this act, parity prices 
and comparable prices of any agricultural 
commodities shall be determined as author- 
ized by existing law, but will also include 
all farm labor. 


I should like the record to show that 
even with the adoption of the Brown 
amendment, all that has been gained is 
to give to the farmers of our Nation a 
better position in their relationship with 
industry and labor. For the first time 
we have recognized their cost of produc- 
tion. Even so, we are legislating here 
today only on the subject of the farmer. 
You will remember that Thomas Jeffer- 
son warned: 

Whenever Washington can say when the 


farmer shall sow and when he shall reap, 
the Nation will want for bread. 


And when the Nation wants for bread, 
gentlemen, we shall have inflation, de- 
spite whatever ceilings we here put on 
farm products. The many other phases 
affecting the economic picture have been 
so completely ignored in the legislation 
before us that it promises to fall far short 
of the demands of the people of the Na- 
tion for an immediate curb and control 
on the rising spiral of inflation. As a 
Government and as a Congress both 
branches are failing in their responsi- 
bility to the people who elected them. 
There should come before this Congress 
at this time legislation that is positive 
and complete; without loopholes; with- 
out certain favored features for certain 
favored groups; all-inclusive; compre- 
hensive legislation that will do the thing 
we are talking about; that will stop the 


rising cost of living; that thing toward 
| 


which all branches of society look with 
fear. Many of us here today lived 
through that period of the last war, and 
many of us suffered its consequences. 
This is.a day and an hour for courage; 
courage in the Halls of Congress to give 
assurance to the people of the Nation. 





Republicans in Action 


EXTENSION OF R 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVAI 


MARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 


re 


Monday, September 28, 1942 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. 


Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- | 


the New York Times of September 25, 
1942: 
REPUBLICANS IN ACTION 

On Tuesday the House Republicans re- 
soived that “Our national peril must not be 
exploited by any individual or group for 
special gains or advancement.” A fine, ring- 
ing statement. On Wednesday these same 
Republicans knifed the President’s price- 
control bill and gave the farm bloc a new 
chance to exploit the Nation’s peril for the 
special gains and advancement of a politically 
powerful group. 

It is important to note that the new defi- 
nition of “parity” which will stimulate a 
further inflationary rise of prices could not 
have been adopted without Republican votes. 
If the Republicans had stayed on the side- 
lines this inflationary amendment would have 
been rejected by a count of 119 to 106. But 
when the Republicans plumped for it by a 
majority of nearly two to one—99 to 53— 
the farm bloc won. It can thank the House 
Republicans for its field day. 

This will be worth remembering in the 
fall elections, when these same Republicans 
tell the President how to win the war. 





lowa Dirt Farmers on War and 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following telegram 
from 14 dirt farmers of Warren County, 
Iowa: 

INDIANOLA, Iowa, September 26, 1942. 
Hon. Pau CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Let us get on with the war. We dirt farmers 
believe we represent majority opinion farm- 
ers of Warren County when we say we dis- 
liked implications of President's Labor Day 
utterances that farmers are responsible for 
inflation threat. We resent attacks on farm- 
ers by Washington columnists, especially 
Raymond Clapper’s Thursday night broad- 
cast. When congressional leaders have 
truckled to lobbies of labor, capital, and in- 


| dustry for years, why howl about farm Icbby 


now. But we are losing the war. If it is to 
be won by sacrifice, somebody must begin to 
sacrifice. Evidently labor leaders and Fed- 
eral job holders don’t intend to. It is up to 
farmers. We prefer to put farm prices down 
to parity or below and trust American public 
epinion for square deal rather than risk Hit- 
ler. Let us chalienge labor and war contrac- 
tors to join us in preventing inflation. L« 


us challenge the Presicent to clean his own 
official house and make good on control of 
wages. In all reverence we ask in the nar 

of God and Christian civilization, let us get 


on with the war. There has been too much 
fiddling. Please give copies to Senators Git- 
LETTE, SMITH of South Carolina, McNary; 
Representatives FuLMER, Hope 


Everett Grant, T. L. Ledlie, J. Robert 
Mitchell, Leslie Jenner, Duar 
Nyswonger, Burlie Thorm, William 
C. Alien, J. M. Strawn, W. R. Park 
verry Sinnard, David Nicholl, 
C.M. Miller, Arlie Joh Robert M 
Piffer. 
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Price Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a com- 
mon-sense view of price stabilization is 
expressed by one of the important weekly 
newspapers of Iowa, the Afton (lowa) 
Star-Enterprise, of which Orville Myers 
is the publisher. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial from 
a recent issue of this splendid paper: 


Several of the leaders have expressed alarm 
over the shortage of labor on the farms. If 
too many men quit the farm and take work 
in an ordnance plant, factory, or building a 
training camp, then it will cut down the pro- 
duction of food. Thousands of men have 
been taken from the farms into the Army, 
other thousands have taken jobs doing war 
work, being attracted there by high wages. 
In some instances farms have been deserted. 
That is the information the men in Congress 
claim to be getting, especially the Congress- 
men and Senators from agricultural States. 
Producing food is one of the most essential 
war jobs. The men in Congress should 
always keep that in mind. We need soldiers 
and factory workers, but they need food and 
lots of it. We have a good crop this year 
and because of the unusual demand for food 
the price is above that of the depression years. 
But the price the farmer receives is not too 
high when compared with wages and the 
price the farmer pays for things he must have 
which have been produced by labor. No one 
wants inflation, especially the farmer. Just 
how we are going to keep all of these things 
in perfect balance is not known, but it should 
be done. It cannot be done by making a 
goat out of the farmer or the laboring man, 
neither can it be done by making a goat out 
of the President or Congress. We need a 
lot of cooperation from fellows who are will- 
ing to make sacrifices instead of conniving 
by certain groups to gain an advantage. 


LS STL 


Labor Conditions in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Daniel J. Tobin, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, on September 26, upon his 
return from a survey of labor conditions 
in England. The address was broadcast 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I address myself to the men and women of 
America in the hope that I may be able to 
throw some light on the conditions obtain- 


i in England at this crucial hour, between 


labor, capital, and government. Some state- 
ments may seem to you—as they are to me— 
unpleasant; they may be misinterpreted by 
the enemies of labor, and by certain labor 
men; they may be challenged by extremists; 
but those statements are based On my ob- 
servations and contacts. 

I was requested by the President of the 
United States to go to England, look into the 
labor problems, and report back to the Amer- 
ican people, especially to the workers. 

I was elected by the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor to rep- 
resent that organization and carry its mes- 
sage and greetings to the British Trades 
Union Congress at its meeting in Blackpool, 
England, which opened on Labor Day, 


MET BY AMBASSADOR 


I left the United States by airplane on 
Saturday morning, August 22, and arrived on 
the other side of the Atlantic on the fol- 
lowing morning. I arrived in London at 6 
e’clock Sunday evening, August 23, and was 
met at the train by Ambassador Winant. 
In my hotel we went over the entire picture 
and he gave me intimate information rela- 
tive to conditions obtaining. The next day 
I met with Ernest Bevin, minister of labor, 
in his offices. I have known Mr. Bevin for 
25 years, and I received from him much in- 
formation as to the method of procedure 
and the conditions dealing with his position. 

I also met him on several occasions after- 
ward and he explained to me first how the 
cost of living was kept down in England, 
and I was astounded with the information 
that the cost of living—which is a serious 
menace confronting our people in America— 
has risen only 1 percent over ea period of 13 
months in England. 


LIVING COSTS MOUNTED 


“Before definite action had been taken by 
the Government, through the office of the 
minister of foods, the cost of living was run- 
ning away with them, as it has done in our 
country. It had increased over 12 percent 
in the previous 12 months. 

The Government has taken full control of 
nearly all food products, and those food 
products are rationed scrupulously to the 
masses of the people. I found that in a 
restaurant which the workers would pa- 
tronize the food was as good as it was in the 
leading hotels, the difference being the price 
was much less. 

I repeat, food is very strictly rationed, but 
I was in England shortly after the ending of 
the last war and Mr. Roberts, a Labor man, 
was then deputy food commissioner. 

He gave me some glaring frightful facts 
as to the danger to England because of the 
food situation at that time. As a result of 
that, England has been storing away large 
quantities of durable foods; and I say to you 
now that England will not be short of food, 
with our assistance, but will be short of va- 
rieties of food, even if the war lasts for sev- 
eral years. 

USE EVERY INCH OF SOIL 

Every inch of usable soil has been turned 
over to the production of food. Farmers or 
their helpers are not taken from the farms 
unless they can be spared. There is no such 
thing as one employment inducing workers 
in other employments to leave for better 
wages. When workers are sent from one 
point to another their carfares are paid and 
certain extra living allowances are made. 

There is a stabilization of wages based on 
the cost of living, although there have been— 
and are now—some few advances in wages 
where it has been found necessary to ad- 
vance wages in cases that are exceptionally 
deserving. For instance, if miners’ wages 
are slightly raised, the operators are per- 
mitted to slightly increase the price of coal. 

Then the Government may reduce the price 
of meat or something else, to offset the in- 
creased cost of coal. The Government has 
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the power to subsidize an industry where the 
price to the consumer is reduced in order to 
protect that industry and maintain the mod- 
erate, reasonable profits of operation. 


FEW WORK STOPPAGES 


There are very few stoppages of work. Here 
and there unions will kick over the traces 
and, in violation of the rules governing their 
procedure, cease work. In such instances, the 
officers of the unions denounce the strike, 
force public opinion against the action, 
backed by the Minister of Labor, and usually 
the strike lasts but a few days. 

Where unlawful strikes occur in violation 
of the rules against the advice of the officers, 
the agitators within the union, who, in some 
instancés can influence large numbers, are 
sought out and there are methods by which 
such disturbers are either sent to other em- 
ployments, reshuffled for the draft or military 
service, or if necessary, placed out of reach 
of an opportunity to create trouble. 

Labor may say that this is dangerous. 
There are no classes of people in the world, 
including our own, that are more jealous of 
their freedom than the British workers. The 
leaders of labor fully understand that they 
are not surrendering any of their rights. 

They are merely, because of the dangers 
confronting them, suspending certain rights 
during the war. 


GOVERNMENT IS TOUGH 


Groups of individuals going on strike in 
England in violation of the existing rules 
governing strikes, are almost considered as 
enemies of their country. The same is true 
of employers. Any employer who refuses to 
abide by the final decisions of the bureaus 
of adjustment set up under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Labor can be prosecuted and 
sentenced to prison if necessary. 

There could be no such instance in England 
as obtained some months ago in a certain 
establishment in Boston, where the employers 
refused to abide by the decision of the War 
Labor Board. Such employers, I repeat, 
would be prosecuted, found guilty, and in 
addition, would be despised by all classes, in- 
cluding business interests. 

Absenteeism is another matter that is seri- 
ously dealt with. Absenteeism means persons 
staying away from their work without just 
cause or reason. During my stay in England 
there were instances of this before courts 
and in each case the individual was what 
we might call wilfully lazy, negligent, and 
could give no sound reason for absence. 

In some instances, the individual was fined 
and imprisoned. This prevails but very lit- 
tle. There is a feeling that it prevails more 
amongst the female workers than amongst 
men. 

MARRIED WOMEN WORK 


There are hundreds of thousands of mar- 
ried women who have one child or one de- 
pendent and whose husbands are also in the 
military forces, who are employed in every 
possible kind of work dealing with the war. 
All single women are subject to any draft for 
service, except carrying arms, the same as 
men. 

For instance, I found women in munitions 
plants doing the work of men. In large pro- 
duction bomber plants I found 60 percent of 
the employees were women. I found women 
doing intricate mechanical work that almost 
astounded me. I found women running elec- 
tric cranes. 

Those women, many of them with high- 
school educations, who never had done this 
work before, were trained to become com- 
petent workers in a period of 6 months. The 
main woman operator has an assistant, who 
serves a kind of apprenticeship, and in a short 
period the apprentice becomes an operator, 

I talked to some of those women. 


LONGER WORKWEEK 


The average age is about 25 years. Most 
of them never worked at manual labor; many 
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of them come from well-to-do families; but 
the spirit of patriotism and their realization 
of the great dangers confronting their nation 
is so great that I failed to find cne person in 
the hundreds to whom I made myself known 
as the representative of the workers—I re- 
peat, not one of them had any complaint. 

This next statement is not going to be 
appreciated by labor and it will be willfully 
misinterpreted by the enemies of labor. The 
statement is that the average working hours 
for all classes of workers in defense employ- 
ment is about 53 hours per week. Overtime 
is paid after 48 hours. Those defense-plant 
industries, many of them, are some distance 
from the cities and towns. Consequently the 
worker has to spend an hour, in many cases, 
getting to his employment and returning. 

Malnutrition has been one of the serious 
problems confronting the British people, 
especially the leaders of the Government. 
They fully understand that men and women 
who are giving so much energy and time and 
strength, 6 days a week, must not be per- 
mitted to let the body wear out. 

PEOPLE ARE HEALTHY 

Consequently in most large factories there 
are established restaurants where substantial 
meals are supplied the workers at a very 
reasonable price. For those eating in these 
restaurants, the amount consumed is not 
deducted from their regular rations at home. 

Most of the workers that I have seen, except 
in the congested districts in London, seem 
healthy. They all realize that this war may 
last not 1, but 2, 3, or 4 years, and that they 
cannot wear out the human machinery dur- 
ing the next year. 

femember that England has been in this 
war for the past 3 years. Remember also 
that they have suffered beyond the possi- 
bility of any speaker to explain. 

The mental agonies of the massés of the 
people who have suffered death and parai- 
ysis in their families and the destruction of 
their property is impossible to explain by 
word or pen. You would have to be there 
and see the conditions in order to have any 
understanding of the serious menace con- 
fronting the nation and the problems of the 
people. 

All general orders sent out by the Govern- 
ment are supported fully by the workers. 
Nearly all of the workers are taxed on their 
incomes, and all workers have deducted from 
their salaries a certain amount, depending 
upon their earnings, for the purchase of what 
Wwe wouid call in our country War bonds. 


TAXES VERY HIGH 

There is no complaint, and the people real- 
ize that they are putting a little money 
away for the days of depression or confusion 
which they are sure will obtain at the end- 
ing of this great world conflict, even if their 
country is successful in the struggle, which 
they are confident it will be. 

There is a tax on almost everything except 
on the necessities of life. When you are in 
England 5 days you must have coupons for 


food. You cannot buy clothing of any kind 
without coupons. I was 3 days trying to get 
@ box of matches in two leading hotel 
Intoxicating liquors, with the exception of 
beer reduced in strength, are at a premium 
The workers are not dissatisfied and are not 
complaining. 

Now, some people will construe the previ- 
ous statements as meaning that we in Amer- 





ica, the workers of our country, are 
our share. First let me say that 
have been 3 years in the 
time now the condition in Eng 
we, too, may be short of labor. 
At the present time there is no 
age of labor in our country as 


not doing 
when we 
fore that 


and— 


War, Or » 








such short- 


there is in 


England, They are going over every cl to 
see where that person will be more useful 


in this great struggle of England to maintain 
her freedom, and from day to day changes 
are made in employment, all under the super- 


| 


| 


vision of the Minister of Labor, and there 
no complaints. 


are 


THIS IS EVERYBODY'S FIGHT 


They take it for granted; this is their 
fight. They are fighting for their homes and 
they will accept the orders given and the deci- 
sions made as soldiers in the ranks of the 
civilian workers. The Minister of Labor a!so 
cannot only delegate workers from one kind 
of employment to another but from place 
to place. Of course it must be understood 
that England is not a large country. 

I was informed that Mr. Bevin would not 
accept the position that he holds unless he 
was given full power by the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet to have full charge of his 
job, without being set aside by other indi- 
viduals. In other words, there is no con- 
flict in the Cabinet departments over author- 
ity, and there is no such thing as one depart- 
ment overlapping the other. To my mind 
this has been somewhat the cause of the great 
success of the struggle of England. 


BIG INCOMES DISAPPEAR 


Taxation is beyond understanding to the 
average American. As I said before, everycne 
is taxed, and taxed heavily. At a dinner ten- 
dered to me by Lord Beaverbrook, at which 
were present over 20 of the leading business- 
men and manufacturers of England with of- 
fices in London and outside, I was astounded 
at the information I received as to their tax- 
ation. 

For instance, 1 was advised of a statement 
made by Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that only 80 peopie in Britain 
now receive over $25,000 a year, while in 1938, 
3 years ago, there were 7,000 receiving over 
$25,000 a year. 

The earnings of cOrporations and wealthy 
individuals have been almost so thoroughly 
taken away by taxation that it amounts to 
almost complete confiscation of salaries and 
profits. Still those big men do not complain; 
they know what would happen if England is 
crushed. 

There is so very little opportunity for the 


wcrkers to spend their money that amuse- 
ments, such as picture shows, are Over- 
crowded. There is a small sprinkling of 


people who say: Vell, we are saving some- 
thing for the Government, but, after all, how 
do we know whether this money will be quite 
so valuable 2 or 3 years from now?” 

Then again, the hunger for 
change their thoughts from their continuous 
daily work encourages the patronage of places 
of amusement; but complete sobriety and 
temperance prevails. There is no indulgence 
of any kind in any amusement that wouid 
render the individual conspicuous 

It is needless for me to say that the British 
people are so exceptionally grateful to Amer- 
ica and are so thoroughly prayerful for our 
continued and increased assistance that it 
would be impossible to understand unless you 
heard them express themselves. 


something to 


GRATEFUL TO AMERICA 


From every point I endeavored to get the 
feeling of the common people—in the corn 
taphouses, in the restaurants, on the busses 
and streetcars, and in the shops and factoris 
The prayer of even those who are parti 
numbed from war, as well as those in high 


positions in government and industry, is that 


the United States will continue to be helpful 
The press of England is playing the game 
100 percent with the Government News- 


course, have been cut down 
But no nev 


papers, of 
almost nothing 


paper Ga 


use the war for political or vengeful pur- 
poses. They realize that the people would 
protest, if they had any desire, which they 





critical. I wonde 


have not, to be unjustly é 
improve this situation in 


why we could not 
our own country. 

If a small strike takes place in England, 
it isn’t headlined, stating that the workers 
are untrue to the Government and that the 


| 


| 


| 
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leaders have broken their pledges. It is 
lated in qa corner of the paper, and this has a 
great tendency to prevent stoppages of work 


LARGEST UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The largest membership ever enjoyed by 
the Trades Union Congress of England 
5,000,000—now obtains. There is some hesi- 
tation about taking the innumerable work- 
ers who have been taken from other employ- 
ments into the organizations which now have 
jurisdiction. 

They are thinking of the return of the 
men in the service. The workers themselves 
seek admission to the unions immediately 
when they are qualified for membership 
There are few jurisdictional disputes 

If not adjusted amongst themselves, they 
usually are submitted to e referee, whose de- 
cision is final and binding. Of course, they 
have no conflicting organizations such as we 
have in our country, and over there they 
magnify unnecessarily the division in labor 
in this country, which I endeavored to clear 
up as best I could. They appreciated the 
information I gave that both great organiza- 
tions of labor in America were supporting our 
Government 100 percent in this great conflict. 

Prime Minister Churchill was very generous 
in answering questions and in giving me in- 
formation, which I cannot disclose except to 
the President, lest it be used by our enemies; 
and all through the luncheon lasting 2 hours 
he enlightened me on many points that very 
few in our country, with the exception of 
governmental officials, fully understand 


1sO- 





over 


RUSSIA WILL HOLD 

He explained to me many matters pertain- 
ing to Russia (He had just returned from 
Russia.) I was somewhat encouraged as to 
the future. The general consensus of opinion 
in England is that Russia will hold out al- 
though she may be driven back, but that she 
will never surrender, no matter how difficult it 
may be for the Russian people—and they are 
being subjected to awful sufferings they 
are gallantly fighting day after day, and 
although losing many important points, they 
are preparing for their withdrawal 


but 


Mr. Churchill has the confiden and 
esteem of almost all the people. Labor unani- 
mously pledged its support and approval of 
him. 

I found no man or woman in Englan d wht 


believes they are going to lose the war I 
also found no man or woman in England w! 
believes this war will be ended in a year or 
two. They are girding themseives for a lor 

struggle, and they expect that next winter: 
when the drive by the Nazis into Ru 1 may 
cease temporarily, London and other commer- 
cial cities will again be bombed But their 











protective resources have been so thoroughly) 
improved and revolutionized that they are 
confident that the destruction of life and 
property will be much less than befor 

American troops deserve a word of com- 
mendation I met many of the men and 
many of the officers, but especis I talked 
to the people of England and t ep le 
from the north of Ireland wl i I 
of my me 1 of the lu - 
imously in he conc beha 
manliness y ot <¢ An 

I d } 

conduct of the American f 

I cannot too strongly emph , imp 
our working people as to the necessity of 
making greater sacrifices if called upon in the 
interests of this great world ruggle. My 
appeal is also directed to the men of 

LESSON FOR BUSINESSMEN 

I desire to say to them that they must do 
like the businessmen of Englanc gov- 
erned by decisions and do nothing to irri- 


tate the 


workers to the end that they 
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cause 
and that eventually all questions at issue 
between capital and labor should be sub- 
jected to decision by governmental tribunals; 
and that the leaders of our country should 


dissatisfaction amongst the toilers; 


be d, not because they are Demo- 
crats or Republicans but because they are in 
charge of the running of this great struggle 
for the salvation of civilization; and that, 
first, last, and jays, not only are these 


supporte 


| 
oa 


other countries that are now destroyed and 
ravaged praying night and day that they 
might be successful but that the 44,000,000 


people in England, mostly the toilers, are 
looking with eager eyes and nervous hearts 
to the actions of the American workers and 
employers. 

The businessmen and governmental au- 
thorities of England know that unless we 
keep on rendering greater and greater as- 
sistance and making greater and greater sac- 
rifices the struggle will be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. And there i> a possibility of defeat. 

The Labor Party of England, which is the 
opposition party to the Government, is de- 
voting its entire energies toward helping the 
Government in this struggle. Politics as we 
know it in this country is almost eliminated 


over there. They feel that there is a greater 
prize stake—the price of liberty. 
MYSTIFIED BY MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
They are to be commended and they won- 
j d you cannot blame them nd I am 
kin bou 1 classes in England after 
etiz the highest men amongst employ- 


well as 
of la 5 


authorities as 


i the rank and file 


crs an 


c 

I 

I 

ers and governmental 
t ] c 

sf 

c 











d of 4 weeks—I repeat, they won- 
der and are my ed by our political anc 
} misunderstandings in the United 
St 

The last appeal to me from the great Con- 
gress of labor was the hope and the prayer 
that peace in labor would prevail in the near 
future in our country, and: that pending a 
permaner peac every working man and 
woman in America would continue to give 
th unselfish pport to the struggle for 
liberty in which e people of England and 
the United States are now engaged, and that 
Te to explain to the American work- 
€ I d i he United States 
car star y 

They fu understand the treachery and 
qd {J | they clearly under- 
stanc n H r and the Ger- 
r I e i responsible fc every act 
o! E h people : deter- 
m t c Hitle m they will 
uU i € a inst Japa 

FORGET YOUR GRIEVANCES 

} sc of t? ne ’ f E1 and 

] 
f fy Dp 1 leaders, from 
t 1 labor and f 1 those 
their request, I 
+ * T 7 y 1 ‘ y eat 

t A G tandl I t 
c ize to 
£ } 
I 
8! I eal 
t y { d th 
bi he r - 
I ng our 

li 
tice which 
} lib 
I ng 
t r sented 
I I of Germany and Ja 

A i personal opinion, based or 

ex] from men in high and low places 


r 


you that unless you do 








this you and I and all of us are in danger of 
losing that which we now cherish more than 
life—not wealth but liberty and freedom. 

This is the message I bring you from 
Britain. 





Lt. William Ames Garnett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, two 
of my life-long and very dear friends are 
Mr. and Mrs. William D. Garnett, of 
Gainesville, Tex. I was reared in that 
city and Mr. Garneit is one of the prom- 
inent lawyers of north Texas. They have 
a son, Lt. William A. Garnett, of the 
Air Corps, who has been reported miss- 
ing in action in the far eastern theater 
since April 21. 

Mr. Garnett wrote the superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy 
the following letter, which evidences 
such fine spirit, restraint, and patriotism 
that I think it should be placed on record. 
I also include the fine reviy of Major 
General! Wilby: 

Giint 
SUPERINTENDENT 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 


May 12, 1942. 





West Point, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: My son, William Ames Garnett, 
graduated from West Point in the class of 


1939 
He took the examination 
and passed l 


or the Air Corps 
academy. At- 
d Kelly Fields, 


f 
I 
h 


before leaving the 


tended Love Field, Randolph az 


San Antonio, and graduated from Kelly in 
June 1940. He was assigned to Langley Field, 
Va., and I ved instruction in flying a 
bomber. Was made squadron commander and 
first pilot and was sent to the Pacific coast 
December 8, 1941, to Hav : uary 8, 1942, 





and to Australia from the: arriving March 
24, 1942 cco cable received. Have 
not heard fr since 

On May 8, 1942, a telegram from The Ad- 


n, to his wife read: 


jutant General, Washir I 
du that your hus- 


“Deeply regret to inform } 





band, William A. G ett, United States 
Army, has been reported m gin action in 
the far e: rn theater since April 21. Fur- 
ther reports be forwarded as received.” 

For your information and records, another 
graduate has li up the traditions of 
West Point, ! lain his life on the altar of 
li} d died for 1 country. No man 
cou ve more 

Respectfully your 


D 


mA 


GARNETT 
Garnett). 
May 22, 1942 
Gait Tex 


tARNETT: Your brave letter of May 


12, 1942, informing us that your son, Lt ] 
liam A. Garnett, has been reported as missing 
in action, has been received 

The magnificent spirit indicated is such 
that I have been tempted to release it to the 
country at large as an inspiration for all good 
Americans in these grave days. But, con- 
scious of your feelings, I have restrained this 
impulse, and, with your permission, will pub- 
lish it only to the Corps of Cadets in a manner 
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which may stimulate its members toward an 
even greater love cf, and duty to, their 
country. 

We and your son have all been schooled in 
the same mold. To all of us has been given 
@ creed, so to speak, in our motto, “Duty, 
honor, country.” If one of us is called to 
make the supreme sacrifice, it is not 
though he had left us; he has simply become 
a member of that long gray line “which 
stretches through the years of a century told.” 

Your son’s spirit will always be with us 
because it exemplifies the spirit of West Point, 

F. B. WILBy, 
Major General, Superintendent. 


as 


as 





Tennessee Valley Authority a Great 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an editorial from the Johnson 
City (Tenn.) Press of September 21, 1942. 
This editorial gives a true and interesting 
description of the meaning of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority: 

MEANING OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

An assistant professor of political science 
at t University of Chicago and a cone 
sultant for the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, in an article published in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, discusses the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. He is Herman Pritchett, 
who spent 4 years with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority from 1934 to 1938. 

At the moment, he writes, the meaning 
of Tennessee Valley Authority lies primarily 
in the amount of power its dams are send- 
ing into the aluminum plants of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Plowshares have been beaten 
into swords for the duration 

The comprehensive program of river con- 
trol which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is now hurrying to its conclusion is prob- 
ably the most impressive physical engineer- 
ing project since the Panama Canal. While 
there are larger dams elsewhere, there is 
nothing to compare with this coordinated de- 
velopment of 28 dams located throughout a 
watershed of 40,000 square miles and making 
it possible for water to be dispatched down 
the Tennessee like trains on a railroad, 
These dams are cperated as part of a single 
system for a single goal—to make the flow 
of the river and its tributaries do a maxi- 
mum of good and minimum of harm. C< 
trolling purposes in working out the operat- 
ing plan are to keep navigable depths in the 


he 
i1e 








he 





river at all times, to allow proper margins 
for st e of floodwaters, and to permit gen- 
eration of the maximum amount of power 
consistent with the first 2 objectives. The 
flow of the Tennessee is also coordinated 
with that of the lower Mississippi, in order 
to mitigate fiood or drought conditions. 

At New Orleans 2 years ago low flow in the 


Mississippi permitted sea water to back up 
the river to a point where the city water sup- 
ply was threatened, a situation which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was called on to 
alleviate by releases from its storage reser- 
voirs 1,500 river-miles away. 

The imagination is caught, not only by the 
boldness d completeness of this control 
plan, but also by the tremendous poteDtialle 


a! 
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ties of the stored water. Electric power is still 
exciting and mysterious. In a hydroelectric 
plant the operating technicians manipulate 
with ridiculous ease the force rushing through 
penstocks and turning quietly humming tur- 
bines. They symbolize man in control of his 
environment and directing his destiny. 

With respect to the planning and operating 
powers of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Mr. Pritchett points out that they are not 
great. The Tennessee Valley Authority does 
not replace the cities, counties, the States, 
or even the Federal departments operating in 
the area. It has no Federal funds to distribute 
except those spent for its own projects. Thus, 
both by necessity and by choice, it has 
sought regional development not by supplant- 
ing or dictating to local institutions, but 
rather by strengthening them and working 
with them, The Authority has prided itself 
on the “grass roots” character of its opera- 
tions, and on the fact that its decisions are 
made in Knoxville, not in the District of 
Columbia. As an important experiment in 
the decentralization of Federal functions, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been discov- 
ering how problems too big for the States can 
be handled without creating a Washington 
bureaucracy out of touch with the country. 

Its water-control responsibilities give the 
Tennessee Valley Authority concern for keep- 
ing the river off the land, and the land out 
of the rivers. There is no controversy con- 
cerning this goal. The individual farmer, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Nation 
a whole 


as all have the same interests in 
protecting the soil. It is the task of the 
Authority to translate these interests into 
effective action. Education of farmers in 


soil-conserving practices is required. For a 
generation this has been the domain of the 
extension services of the State agricultural 
colleges and the county agents. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority did not attempt to com- 
pete with this established system, but instead 
sought to make it more effective by embark- 
ing on a policy of cooperation. 

The special contribution which the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has made to the general 
education program of the extension service 
derives from another of its major programs, 
fertilizer experimentation and production. 
The Authority is interested in acquainting 
farmers in the most practical way with the 
effects of phosphate and lime on grass and 
legume crops which will protect and restore 
the land. The technique developed for this 
purpose is the demonstration farm 
Groups of farmers, called together by their 
county agents, select one of their number to 
conduct on his farm a demonstration with 
Tennessee Valley Authority fertilizers. Each 
demonstration farm—and by 1941 there had 
been 35,000 of them—thus becomes a kind of 
schoolroom which the whole neighborhood 


test 





he which the Tennessee 
lley Authority built in the face of protests 
om the faint-hearted and the H. STyYLzs 
SRIDGES that a market would never be found 
such huge quantities of power, turned 
to be the Nation’s salvation when alumi- 
num production became the measure of the 


cif 


ifference between victory and defeat 


power plants 


Fair Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in t 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Appendix of the Recorp, I want to insert 
for a reprint “Fair Enough,” by West- 
brook Pegler, of September 26, 1942. This 
bold and comprehensive man’s frequent 
remarks on one of the crimes of the ages 
should have the widest circulation. 
FAIR ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New YorK, September 26.—Mayor LaGuar- 
dia has written to the New York Daily News 
denying that urged little boys in New 
York to squeal on their fathers if their fa- 
thers gambled and asserting that the news- 
papers which said he did told a lie to the 
public. He then explained, according to the 
News’ version of his letter, prominently pub- 


he 








lished the top of the Vox Pop, that what 
he did say was that “information giving the 
location of unlawful dens, gam! g joints, 
and racketeer hang-cuts would be cleaned 


out by me.” 

I have read that explanation forward, back- 
ward, and both ways from the middle, and 
can make no sense of it. Possibly a stenog- 
rapher balled up his letter. Maybe that por- 
tion of it was pied in the comp room. 
Or maybe it’s me. Suppose you try 

More interesting, I say, however, is 
Guardia’s phony concern over the 
children whose fathers leave their 
with the bookmaker. 

“If you received the mail I do every day,” 
he wrote, “you would soon learn that these 
parasites, these tin-horn thieves, these bread 
robbers, are a menace to our city and de- 
stroyers of the home.” 

I say this concern is phony because Mayor 
LaGuardia is a very noisy member of the 
crowd known as the labor movement, which 
consists of union politicians, and, with a big 
police department at his command and with 
free access to the files of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, certainly must know that 
the worst parasites, thieves, and bread rob- 
bers now in active practice in the United 
States, and specifically in the city of New 
York, are the union racketeers 

The waterfront is crawling with t 





La- 
of 


money 


poverty 





em; they 


duce entertainments for the troops under th 
auspices of the United Service Organizatior 
and thus filching from the fighters c 
benefit the United Service 





Organ 
funds were raised, and, throughout the coun- 
try, they are reaching their dirty ! into 
the homes of poor an bread 
and shoes from children < helpless Amer- 


izations’ 





the 


ican toiler. 
In the practice of their c sr lity at 
the expense of countless children, for 


ed no c 


rt 
rt, 


the mayor has thus far 
they are licensed, in some pa 
of Congress known as th 

Act, of which mayor was coautl 
which has been cited by the 


expre 





the 


Sut remé 























as one of the laws which confer ns 
the right to commit acts whi by 
others, would be criminal 

A few s ‘e was a big strike of 
elevator operators in New York apartment 
and office buildings and million citiz ; 
had to walk up and down many flights of 
stairs, in addition to which dangerous in- 
convenience they were pushed around and 
leered at in apartment halls by ne very 
low hoodlums. When the strike was settled 
Mayor LaGuardia’s picture as t nin a 
ceremony with the boss racketeer of the 
union, wh ) was none other n that charm- 
ing little pal of the humble workins tiff, 
George Scalise, of the Capone mob 











LaGuardia knows that other eq dirty 
thieves and bread robbers ar mil- 
lions of dollars from the workers all over the 
United States and he knows, moreover, that, 
unlike the sucker who plays the races, these 
wi s have to give up their money with no 


chance of getting anything for it 
a@ long shot. The handbook or 
sucker doesn’t have to gamble, 


wr hitting 
crap-game 


NNO 1aW says 


i 
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he must and, in fact, § > laws say ! 
shouldn't. 

But the victim of union robbery has no 
choice. He either pays graft to the mayor's 
pals of the miscalled labor movement or h 


doesn’t get a job, and often, after h 
given up anywhere from $20 to $200 for a 
job, he is fired, anyway, so that the I 





rob another victim and his kid In mé 
cases the union doesn’t even m him t 
membership, but makes a peon of him. And 
even if he has been a union man for mat 


years he must stand for robbery by his own 





union if he moves from New York, for ex- 
ample, where there is little work ) SK 
cantonment in New Jersey or Kansas 

The gambler always stands a chance of 
winning a little and the cops are always try- 
ing to protect him from his folly, but the 
cops are forbidden to do anything to prot 
the victim of the mayor’s friends in contr 
of the unions. 

LaGuardia has never said a word agains 


such robbery and, by his associati 
unicn movement, he has given ay 
this predatory system which, just < 
and cruelly as the horse-room racket 
needy children. 





food and clothing from 

Why are the hunger and raggedness of a 
horse gambler’s kids more tragic than thé 
want of kids of a sallow, sidehill farmer who 


has to pay $60 to some racketeer for ten 
rary pick-and-shovel or hammer-and-saw j 
on a war project? 


Participation of India in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 29 (legislative day of 


Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at a ing of the 
American Committee for Increasing In- 
dian Participation in the War, on Mon- 
day, September 28, at the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
ja as 

There being no o 
was ordered to be 


as follows: 


meet 


pjection, the adare 


4 , 


printed in the Re 























Our problem day—the pr ( the 
United Natio to 1 a 
e who 1 rt 1 - 
el nd ju re i 
he A i Col 
mon enemy no m, no 
differences  ¢ ! ani«- 
mosity, or } d r us 
from accomplishing the first k of ning 
the war against the Axis. Any people, any 
person who allows anything terfere v h 
the achievement of thi: j ( his 
own throat. 

The corollary of t pl ple is the 
necessity that we must let tl world know, 
those who are with u hose v ht to be 
with us, and even the enemy, tl 1 t wa 
are fighting for is | est-to-God democracy 
everywhere. That we all dedicat s 
to democracy as the order of the earth as 
soon as the last shot has b fired last 
enemy hurled into impoten or hanged 

It, of course, is hard for people to forget 
old injuries, ancient difference ind to keep 
the larger view in front of r. Yet 
that is our tas ind exct ed at 
it we will not e vy 
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There is nothing insoluble in the Indian 
situation except the attitude of the parties— 
British and Indian—if there be anything at 
all insoluble. Essentially the British and 
the Indians have the same interest in this 
matter, that is, self-preservation in both 
cases. Britons are fighting to preserve Brit- 
ain, and Indians must be fighting to preserve 
India. They can do better together than 
against each other. The rest of us are fight- 
ing primarily for ourselves, but we realize that 
the best way to help ourselves is for us all to 
work and to fight together—the thing we did 
not do early enough. If we had come to- 
gether at any period prior to a year ago, cer- 
tainly as early as 2 years ago, assuredly 3 
years ago, we should have stopped Hitler in 
his tracks. To allow him now to divide and 
conquer us is criminal] folly, is suicide. 

I suggest, therefore, that world opinion— 
I mean the opinion of good men everywhere— 
should be the arbiter for differences any- 
where among those who are the foe of the 
Axis. Let us urge men to merge their differ- 
ences and find a common front against the 
common foe. I know this can be done. It is 
already being done in many parts of the 
world. It can be done in all parts, every- 
where, among all peoples. 

The United States has shown what policy 
it believes in by what it has done in the 
emancipation of the Philippine Islands. 
That ought to be the example for other 
nations. That is the policy the United States 
is going to stand for in international affairs. 
The people of India and everywhere can count 
upon that as being the policy of the United 
States, already established by the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government, 
with the overwhelming approval of American 
public opinion. Therefore, people who now 
are willing to trust the United States to be 
the proponent of such a policy the day peace 
comes will not find us wanting; will not find 
us forsaking them. But the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, the principles already 
adopted in writing of the United Nations, 
every utterance of our President, our Secre- 
tary of State, and our people leaves clear 
as a bell America’s policy in world affairs. 
Down with tyranny everywhere, and hasten 
the victory so that everywhere on the earth 
the flag of freedom may proudly fly, protected 
principally by the sacred pledge of the United 
Nations, and ultimately by free men all over 
the world 


Why I Joined the State Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 22, 1942 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include copy of first-prize contest 
letter, Why I Joined the State Guard, 
written by Master Sgt. C. L. Taylor, Mo- 


horlt 


berly, this contest being conducted by 





[IN 


the Missouri State Guard: 
There is one debt which I never get paid. 
the del to my country and to my 
r the great blessing of freedom and 
liberty accorded me as a citizen of this, the 
U ed S America, and of the Sov- 

ereign State of Mi uri 

a soldier of World War No. 1 and hav- 
ing Obtained valuable military knowledge 
hat service, I felt that when the call 
went forth for men to enlist in the State 
guard, I had something which my State 





needed and in that manner I could pay back 
some of my debt. 

Enlistment in the guard meant that I was 
serving my State and country again when 
the need was urgent, due to again being at 
war and my State’s and my country’s safety 
at stake and in great danger. 

Being of foreign birth and for the past 33 
years having been the beneficiary of the 
munificent blessings of this, our great coun- 
try, and realizing to the fullest extent the 
wonderful opportunities and freedom which 
we enjoy as citizens of the United States, I 
felt that in serving as a member of the 
State guard I am doing something worth 
while and of value to my State, and in safe- 
guarding the lives of its citizens and prop- 
erty, I am paying my debt. 





Efficient Plan To Allocate Manpower 
Needed To Win War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks I include the following news 
release from the Prairie Farmer: 


The Nation must adopt a more efficient 
plan of allocating manpower if it wants to 
win the war; otherwise a shortage of food 
and fiber is a distinct threat in 1943, with 
the result that the war will be prolonged. 

That is the consensus of a Chicago meet- 
in~ of leaders of middle western agriculture, 
selective service, education, and the United 
States Employment Service. The major prob- 
lem that must be solved, and solved quickly, 
they agreed, is the proper allocation of man- 
power to meet the three great demands of the 
armed forces, industry, and agriculture. 

Speaker after speaker declared that if more 
key men in agriculture are drafted from the 
farms the Nation will face a critical shortage 
of essential products by next year. In the 
Midwest literally hundreds of farm auctions 
are scheduled for this fall because farmers 
are unable to continue without help. 

The meeting, called by Publisher Burridge 
D. Butler, of Prairie Farmer, was attended by 
heads of State farm bureaus, the State 
Grange, State selective service, deans of State 
agricultural colleges, State triple A commit- 
teemen, and educators. They passed unani- 
mously a resolution, forwarded to President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard, War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
McNutt, National Selective Service Director 
Lewis Hershey, and War Production Board 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson, as follows: 

“Whereas there is an insufficient amount or 
an unequal distribution of manpower to fill 
all the demands of the armed forces, indus- 
try, and agriculture; and 

“Whereas as skilled farm labor continues 
to flow into the armed forces and industry 
1943 food production will be lowered disas- 
trously: Be it 

“Resolved, That it is the unanimous judg- 
ment of this group that— 

“1, Our national war leaders should—in 
immediate round-table conference with re- 
sponsible representatives of the military, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural groups—formulate 
a program that will balance and allocate 
available manpower to agriculture, industry, 
and the armed forces for the most efficient 
war effort. 
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“2. It is essential, if agriculture is to ade- 
quately do its job of producing necessary 
food, that the resulting program be mace 
effective within the next 30 days.” 

Stressing the seriousness of the farm-labor 
situation was Ralph Ammon, director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. More dairy herds are being sold 
through farm auctions in Wisconsin now 
than ever before, said Ammon, and the rea- 
son is the loss of skilled help to the armed 
services and to war industry with its higher 
wages. Farmers have surpassed the record- 
breaking 1942 production goals, said Ammon, 
but if they are to approach these goals in 
1943 some adjustment of manpower among 
agriculture, industry and the armed forces 
must be made. He offered three tentative 
proposals: 1. That farm price ceilings be 
high enough to permit farmers to compete 
with industry for hired help. 2. A Federal 
subsidy for farm labor. 3. That the War 
Manpower Commission ration sufficient man- 
power to the farms. 

L. M. Vogler, Indiana triple A chairman, 
said that the 1943 farm quotas probably 
would be higher than those of this year and 
suggested that more detailed plans should 
be made for the individual farm. 

Edward M. Longnecker, of Michigan, Selec- 
tive Service and Michigan State College ex- 
pressed concern over the farm-labor situa- 
tion in 1943. He said this fall Michigan had 
4,000 temporary deferments for farm workers 
but that these were only 50 percent of the 
number deferred in industry. The harvest 
will be made this year, he said, but next year 
is another matter. 

Dean H. P. Rusk of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture declared that farmers and their 
wives will work to the absolute limit to 
make their quotas but that they are begin- 
ning to realize they are just about at their 
limit. Many will try to train inexperienced 
help such as volunteer high-school boys but 
he expressed doubt that this would bring 
1943 production up to that of 1942. He 
stressed that farmers must have key men, 
experienced help to approach the production 
of this year. 

Noble Clark, associate director, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, declared 
that practically speaking, Wisconsin farmers 
have had no draft deferment for their sons 
and hired hands. He said he was convinced 
Wisconsin cannot produce the dairy products 
in 1943 which it did in 1942. He cited the 
fact that in one Wisconsin community in a 
radius of 7 miles 11 farm operators have 
been drafted. The greatest number of dairy- 
farm auctions in history are now taking 
place in Wisconsin. Farmers are deciding 
to go into hogs instead of milk production 
because it takes less work and skill. If the 
Government really believes that dairy produc- 
tion is vital, Clark declared, it must make it 
more profitable, and it must move fast be- 
cause already forces are in motion which 
will reduce 1943 production. All the im- 
ported Mexican help and high-school boys 
won't help after a dairy cow is shipped to 
market and butchered, said Clark. 

Clark pointed out that 90 percent of the 
Nation’s farm production comes from 50 per- 
cent of its farms, and declared that that 50 
percent should have priority on machinery 
and its labor supply. But he agreed that 
taking the man from the less productive farm 
and leaving the man on the better farm will 
cause bad feeling 

Walter Erb, of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, told of the experiments in 
transporting farm families from submarginal 
lands to better producing farms and the dif- 
ficulties encountered. He suggested break- 
ing the farm-labor problem into two groups: 
First, those such as dairy farmers who need 
year-round hired help, and second, those who 
raise crops such as sugar beets, tomatoes, and 
beans, which require much hand labor. 
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Erb declared that the manpower demands 
of the Army, industry, and agriculture must 
be tied up so that each gets the right men 
and irreplaceable farm hands are not drafted. 

President Earl Smith, of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, declared bluntly that we 
don’t have enough manpower to meet the 
demands of a 13,000,000-man army, all-out 
war production, and the record-breaking goals 
set for agriculture. Therefore, he said, we 
must make the best possible balance of what 
is available to get maximum production and 
efficiency for all three. Agriculture, Smith 
said, is not trying to keep all farm boys out 
of the draft but is trying to keep the best 
boys, the key men, on the farm. 

He acknowledged that many a farm boy 
has enlisted because he has been falsely 
scorned for not being in uniform. He ex- 
pressed fear for 1943 because many a boy 
who helps harvest this fall won’t be on the 
farm next year, and he predicted that if the 
trend continues many city folks may not eat 
as well next year and the farmer will be 
blamed. 

Herschel Newsom, master of the Indiana 
State Grange, said some county draft boards 
don’t see the picture properly and that we 
need a good yardstick to measure the value 
of boys to the farm. 

Col. R. Hitchcock, head of Indiana selective 
service, said the Army certainly did not in- 
tend to destroy Indiana agriculture. He told 
of a plan to make an exhaustive survey of 
farm needs and farm workers in Benton 
County with the hope of extending this 
throughout Indiana’s 92 counties. For boys 
who are left on the farm he suggested a 
service ribbon and privileges of joining serv- 
icemen’s groups after the war. 

Lee Gentry, head of the Illinois triple-A 
committee, said one of the chief problems is 
the fact that 80 percent of Illinois farms are 
operated by men under 45 years of age and yet 
these men are being drafted. He urged quick 
action to clarify the situation and supported 
the survey idea proposed by Colonel Hitch- 
cock. 

Walter Katterhenry of the Wisconsin 
triple A said key men are being taken stead- 
ily in Wisconsin and that farmers in making 
1943 production plans must know now what 
they can expect in regard to help situation. 

Clayton Munson of the Illinois State Grange 
said dairy farmers are especially handicapped 
by skilled labor shortage and that many of 
them are going into grain and hog produc- 
tion. One auctioneer of his acquaintance 
had 160 farm auctions scheduled 2 weeks ago, 
and of those about one-third were dispersal 
sales. He cited also the case of a skilled 
farmer, 31 years old, married and the father 
of three children. He wanted to move to a 
better farm but the owner told him he would 
take no tenant less than 45 years old because 
of the draft. 

Noble J. Puffer, superintendent of schools 
of Cook County, Ml., said that while he 
sympathized with the farmers’ prejudice 
against the green high-school boy, neverthe- 
less he believed this was a pool of labor that 
could be utilized. He pledged a rearrange- 
ment of high-school courses so that boys 
could work afternoons, Saturdays, and even 
Sundays to do the best they could on the 
farms. He urged deferment of key farm 
operators and skilled hired hands to instruct 
the town and city boys and also a clearing 
house between the schools and the United 
States Department of Agriculture war boards 
so that boys can be channeled to the avail- 
able farm jobs. 

In attendance were H. P. Rusk, dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois; Lee 
Gentry, chairman, Dlinois Agricultural War 
Board; Earl Smith, president, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association; J. C. Spitler, State 


leader, Illinois Farm Advisers; Clayton Mun- 
s0n, 


Illinois State Grange; Noble Puffer, 
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county superintendent, Cook County schools; 
Walter Erb, regional farm placement direc- 
tor, United States Employment Service; 
Herschel Newsom, master, Indiana State 
Grange; Leroy Hoffman, State leader, Indiana 
county agents; E. H. Shideler, State direc- 
tor, Indiana Farm Security Administration; 
Marshall Vogler, chairman, Indiana Agricul- 
tural War Board; Col. R. Hitchcock, director, 
Indiana Selective Service; Noble Clark, associ- 
ate director, Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; Seth Pollard, executive secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Council of Defense; Walter 
F. Katterhenry, chairman, Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural War Board; Ralph Ammon, director, 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture; Law- 
rence O'Neal, assistant commissioner, Michi- 
gan Department of Agriculture; Winfred G. 
Armstrong, master, Michigan State Grange; 
Edward Longnecker, occupational adviser, 
Michigan Selective Service; Burridge D. But- 
ler, editor and publisher, the Prairie Farmer. 
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The Acute Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial by 
Mr. A. M. Piper, from the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil, of Council Bluffs, Iowa: 


THE ACUTE FARM LABOR 


Any fair-minded person ought to under- 
stand why Congressmen from the agricultural 
States insist that the cost of farm labor be 
taken into consideration in figuring farm 
przity prices. 

This is just as logical and necessary as it 
is to include the cost of labor in figuring the 
prices the Government pays for war muni- 
tions and equipment. 

Just now farmers are receiving good prices 
for cattle and hogs, but nothing to cheer 
about for corn, wheat, oats, and other prod- 
ucts. Indeed, all farm prices are far below 
the levels reached during the other World 
War. Industrial wages, on the other hand, 
are much higher than in 1917 and 1918. 

These high wages are attracting the workers 
away from the farms. In numerous Iowa 
communities it is next to impossible to secure 
farm help at anything like the wages paid last 
year. Gathering this year’s corn crop is going 
to be a tremendous problem for many, if not 
the majority, of farmers. 

This is only one phase of the farm labor 
situation. The draft is draining the younger 
men from the farms at an increasingly alarm- 
ing rate. The outlook is ominous. Frank 
Lowden, former Governor of Illinois and one 
of the Nation’s leading agricultural authori- 
ties, did not overstate the case when he said 
the other day: 

“There is a growing scarcity of labor in all 
branches of agriculture.” Farmers under 45 
years of age are the men who are producing 
the surplus of farm commodities which are 
urgently needed. To take any one of these 
men from his farm would greatly reduce the 
output of that farm. 

“And yet we are told now that the operator 
of the farm, or the trained farm hand, in 
the coming year, cannot claim deferment on 
account of his occupation. Unless something 
is done to stop this draft of experienced 
farmers from the farm, I fear not only a 
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food shortage but in all probability a food 
famine. 

Thus far very few married men have been 
drafted and practically no farm operators 
have been taken. But this is also true of 
other industries and occupations. 

If the active armers of the country are not 
generally exempted from the draft, the focd 
situation a year from now is quite likely 
to be as serious as Governor Lowden predicts. 

The Government must formulate and put 
into effect an intelligent manpower policy 
and it must do so immediately. 


eennenmetiemriesiners ‘niente 


The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address, 
which I delivered over the radio on Au- 
gust 17, 1942: 


My friends, I want to talk to you on this 


occasion about the United States Navy and 
its challenge for service 
Most all of you are familiar with the tre- 


mendous war effort being made in this coun- 






try of ours. In fact, a great many of you 
are participating in it Thousands of you 
are working in our great steel mills—and in 
the mines that provide the fuel for those 
mills—turning out the steel for our ships, 
tanks, and guns 

Much of the steel being made in this area 
is going into naval construction—our con- 


tribution to the greatest program ever 
dertaken by any nation. 
When war broke out 


un- 


with the cowardly 


and treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, it 
soon became apparent that our Navy—as 
strong as it was—stiil was not strong enough 
for the tremendous task before it. Our Navy 


I 
had to fight in both oceans and at the same 
time convoy materials thousands of miles 
to England, Russia, and Australia 

In answer to this challenge, Congress au- 
thorized the greatest navy in the t : 
the world. Thanks to the workers in the 
shipyards and you workers in our coal mines 
and steel mills that program is rapidly tak- 
ing shape. It is becoming a reality every 
day, every minute Every ton of coal we 
turn out, every ton of steel, is just another 
step toward that goal, achievement of which 
is necessary before we can hope for victory 

Thanks to the patriotic effort of American 





shipyards, new naval construction is now 
360 percent ahead of what it was this time 
last year. Every day new ships are being 
commissioned and new planes are rolli1 

off the production lines. For these new ships 
and planes the Navy needs men. For the 


finest ships and planes are of no avail with- 
out the men to use them. 

Since Pearl Harbor, enlistments in the Navy 
have increased tremendously. But the rate 
has not been as great as the increase in pro- 


duction. And since the Navy depends on 
volunteers, it has launched a great Nation- 
wide recruiting campaign to get > men it 
needs. As part of this prcgram the Members 
of Congress have been asked to tell their 
friends and neighbors about the Navy's need 
for men, and of the opportunities it offers 
for education and self-improvement 
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I was glad to respond to that request be- 
cause I know something about the Navy, its 
opportunities for rapid advancement, and its 
great trade schools where its men are taught 
skilled trades that will be of value to them 
in after life. 

Because of the excellent training which 
it gives, the Navy has special appeal for young 
men who have not finished their education 
and want to serve their country. Or for 
older men who want to learn a trade while 
wearing their country’s uniform. 

America today is at war. It is a war which 
we did not seek. But now that we are in it, 
we have to see it through to the bitter end. 
Th is no other alternative. In this dis- 
trict—here in our mills and mines—are many 
people from the conquered countries of Eu- 
rope. They have friends and relatives in the 
old country. And they know what it means 
to have their country overrun. 

They know, as do all of us, that such a 
thing must not happen here. We must de- 
stroy the enemy and the heads of the gov- 
ernments that have plunged the entire Na- 





tion into war. And destroy them we will. 
But it is going to be a hard fight. And it 
will take time to do it. And before we can 


do that we must have the ships. planes, and 
men necessary carry the battle to the 
enemy 

Industry is doing its part. Our mills and 
mines are doing their part. But we must 
do more than turn out the steel for battte- 
ships and fighting planes. We must also help 
provide the men to run these ships and 
planes. 

Let me tell you what the Secretary of the 
Navy has to say about the Navy’s need for 
men. He said, and I quote: 

“Never in all history has the call for de- 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at th's 
moment. Brave men are needed—stout- 
hearted men—men who would rather fight to 
be free than live to be slaves. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it, your 
place right now is with the Navy—your 
Navy—in America’s first line of attack, 
shoulder to shoulder with the red-blooded 
men of action who are determined to defeat 
the Axis. Who are not only remembering 
Pearl Harbcr, but are doing something 
about it 

“It’s your war as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the war- 
ships, all the fighting planes America can 
produce count for nothing without the men 
to man them. Skilled men who know their 
Fighting men who want action. Pa- 
triots who love their country—and serve it as 
true Americans should 

That is what the Secretary of the Navy had 
to say about the Navy’s need for men 

Now I want to ask you to count off some 
of the advantages the Navy offers. 

1. Good food and plenty of it. The Navy 
pays more per man to feed its men than any 
other service in the world. You'll get three 
big wholesome meals every day—cooked by 
Navy experts trained in some the coun- 
try’s finest restaurants and hotels, or in the 
Navy's own cocking schools. 

2. Clean comfcrtable quarters. 


to 
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of 


Uncle Sam’s 


fighting bluejackets enjoy the most up-to- 
date living quarters of any service afloat 
Even on shipboard there are always facilities 


mn and relaxation 


r recreath 





3. The finest medical and dental care. The 
Navy wants you healthy and does everything 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition. 

4. Shipmatcs with whom ycu'll be proud 
to serve Remember, every man in the 
United States Navy is a volunteer. He is an 
intelligent ma a man of action—an all- 
around red-blooded American 

5. And this fifth point is probably the most 
important of all—the Navy prepares you to 
make more money after the war, right while 
you are serving your country 


You may have the idea that you'll be just 
other seaman when you join the Navy. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The big ships and planes that are the Navy’s 
weapons are tremendously complex. To 
make them maneuver and fight as efficient 
units requires perfect coordination by men 
who are experts in their jobs. The Navy, 
therefore, is really a huge organization of 
technical specialists, all working together to 
win. It needs the services of no less than 
49 different kinds of specialists. Whatever 
your job in civilian life you can probably 
find its counterpart in the fighting Navy. If 
not the Navy will give you a chance to learn 
a skill after you enlist. Incidentally, every 
one of these specialists is a petty officer with 
all the advantages of higher rank, including 
better pay. 

The only requirements are that you be a 
patriotic, red-blooded American man between 
17 and 50 years of age, and in good health. 
If you qualify so far, then two courses are 
open to you. You can enlist in the Regular 
Navy, which is for a period of 6 years. Or 
you can enlist in the Naval Reserve, which 
means that you will be free to return to 
civilian life as soon as possible after the war. 
Pay and promotions are the same in both 
branches. The choice is yours. 

Now if you have had special training or 
are particularly experienced at your trade, 
you may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
rating. 

But let’s suppose you don’t have any spe- 
cial qualifications. In that case, the Navy 
will give you a chance to go to a trade school 
to get training that would cost as much as 
$1,500. If you’re handy with tools, or if you 
like radio or photography, or always thought 
you might make a good welder, or show any 
aptitude in any of dozens of other fields—the 
Navy will put at your disposal the finest 
equipment and instructors that money can 
buy. 

And all the while you'll be drawing pay. 
Even as an apprentice seaman you'll make $50 
a@ month besides your food, lodging, and 
clothing. After 2 months almost all appren- 
tice seamen are automatically promoted with 
a raise in pay. How fast you move ahead 
from there depends upon you, but you have 
my word that the Navy will assist you in 
every possible way. You can get some idea 
of your chances from the fact that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the enlisted men in 
the Navy today are petty officers. 

When I spoke about specialists a while ago 
I didn’t mean just specialists in running a 
ship. If you’re interested in aviation, then 
the Navy's the place for you—because the 
United States Navy is building the world’s 
greatest aviation force. Besides actual pilot- 
ing, you may qualify for such jobs as radio- 
man, aviation machinist mate, photographer, 
and many others. The aviation training you 
receive should prove extremely valuable in 
civil life after the war is over. Of course, 
every Navy man who gets flight orders imme- 
diately gets a 50-percent raise in pay 

There are scores of jobs open. In all these 
jobs the training and experience should as- 
sist you in civil life after the war. 

That's the beauty of the Navy—you fight 
for your country and prepare yourself for the 
future—both at the same time. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage, of outstanding 
devotion to their flag. They wear their uni- 
forms with pride because they know that they 
have earned their place in a proud fellowship 
of arms. 

These men are interested, first of all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action, and who know exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Each man 
has his own job. He does that job well, and 
he knows that he can depend upon his fellow 
fighting men to do likewise 

Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy's two great fighting arms, the 
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Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident that, when the men 
of our Navy meet the enemy—the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight. 

These are the kind of men who will be your 
shipmates, if you who are of military age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as 
your branch of our country’s armed services. 

I’m sure that I do not need to remind you 
people of Pennsylvania that this war is very 
close to our homes. It is not just a war 
that is being fought thousands of miles off 
somewhere in the Pacific—or on the battle- 
fields of Russia. It is being fought right 
here off our own shores. This country 
knows only from reading about Europe the 
horror of bombing attacks. Yet this threat 
is very real to us. We are safe only so long 
as our Navy and its fighting arms, the 
Marines and the Coast Guard can keep 
enemy carriers far out to the sea. And the 
rich industrial area in this district might 
well be one of the prime objectives of any 
mass bombing attack on this country. 

Recently, two gangs of saboteurs were 
landed from submarines lying off the Atlan- 
tic coastline. These men came to this coun- 
try to destroy our great production and 
transportation centers. Think what havoc 
these men might have done in this very 
district—and how safe would you workers 
in the mines and mills have been had they 
gotten here. 

There is, my friends, no safe place in this 
war. 

Fortunately, those saboteurs were cap- 
tured. But it is not likely that the fiendish 
minds that set them on our shores will not 
attempt to send others to carry on the foul 
work they had planned. It is up to our 
Navy and our Coast Guard to sweep the seas 
of the submarines that might bring them 
here. 

Many from this district already have 
chosen the Navy as their branch of the serv- 
ice. I am informed that in the month of 
May alone, 75 men from this district joined 
the Navy—and the number has increased 
steadily since that time. If you want to 
choose the Navy as your branch of our armed 
forces, there is a recruiting station in Johns- 
town. The Navy offers you real opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement and at the same 
time to render a valuable service to your 
Nation, in protecting your home and the lives 
of your friends. I thank you. 





Advice to Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived from William E. Silver, of Water- 
loo, Iowa, State commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World 
War, a copy of a statement which has 
been prepared by the King-Marson chap- 
ter of the Disabled American Veterans, 
which contains some excellent advice for 
the men in the service. Believing that 
this statement should receive wide cir- 
culation, I am including a copy in this 
extension of remarks: 

Dear CoMRADE: You, as an American citi- 
zen, were selected to serve in the armed 
forces to preserve the democracy of our coun- 
try. After passing a physical examination, 











you were called to serve in the military forces 
of your country. 

The Disabled American Veterans, or the 
D. A. V., as it is often called, is made up of 
those men, who during the World War of 
1917-18, were wounded or otherwise injured 
in the line of duty. These service-connected 
veterans organized for the purpose of trans- 
actin claim work for the disabled and their 
dependents. Many definite testimonials 
prove that this important work is carried 
on effectively. 

We are expecting to see you back home 
after the war, hale and hearty. However, 
should you need any assistance, our depart- 
ment and its officers are at your disposal. 

Here is an outline of different things which 
experience has proved to be very helpful: 

1. Write home frequently. 

2. Take out Government insurance as soon 
as possible. 

3. Wear your identification number at all 
times. 

4. If you have private insurance and your 
monthly earnings do not cover the premium, 
the Government will help you if you make 
proper application. 

5. A diary is valuable, but if you do not 
keep one, make a written record if you be- 
come ill, have an accident, are wounded or 
disabled, mentioning the time, place, what 
happened, and the names and addresses of 
witnesses. If you are “percent” disabled, 
this record will help you secure the service- 
connected compensation to which you are 
entitled. The people and your Government 
want the disabled veteran to receive just 
recognition for his disability. 

6. It is possible for your service record to 
be lost. The Veterans’ Administration says 
that in such event you will have to prove 
your case. If you have the proof, the Gov- 
ernment is always fair to you. 

7. Write occasionally to your boss. It will 
help you get back your job when the war is 
over. 

8. If there is any help we can give you at 
any time, write to the Disabled American 
Veterans, Memorial Hall, Waterloo, Iowa. 





Address of Former Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy at the Induction of 1,000 
Boys in the United States Naval Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I herewith include a speech de- 
livered by Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy, for- 
mer Ambassador to Great Britain, which 
speech was delivered on the occasion of 
the induction of 1,000 young men, who 
were present at Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton, into the United States Navy. I also 
addressed this unusual and inspirational 
meeting. I am pleased to include in the 
Recorp the remarks made on that occa- 
sion by former Ambassador Kennedy, 
whom I consider one of the outstanding 
Americans of this generation: 

Your Excellency Governor Saltonstall, Con- 
gressman McCormack, Your Honor Mayor 
Tobin, Admiral Brown, distinguished guests, 
and our young defenders of America, it is a 
privilege to preside at your induction. It is 
easy for me to feel a kinship with your 


fathers and mothers, because I have two sons 
in the Navy. Like your parents, I am proud 
that they are serving their country. 

Your fellow citizens do not gather here to- 
night to give you advice or encouragement, 
We are here to derive inspiration from your 
actions. Your enlistment is a simple act of 
faith, an act of devotion to your country. It 
arouses in us who are on the home front a 
deep sense of what we owe to you and what 
we must do to sustain you. 

We promise you that while you defend our 
Nation, we shall see to it that you have the 
arms, the ammunition, and the implements 
of war, without halt or hindrance. 

We promise you that we shall not engage 
in petty bickering at home or complain about 
minor discomforts that mar our National 
unity or impair our war effort. 

We promise you that we shall zealously 
guard on the home front the institutions 
you defend, so that a free America will wel- 
come you home again, an America whose es- 
sential institutions are unchanged by the 
holocaust of war. 

We promise you that we of the home front 
will not yield to temporary discouragement 
or lose our nerve in hours of trial, but will 
persevere with you to final victory. 

We promise you that our best brains will 
be devoted to the task of assuring you, upon 
your return, that position of leadership in 
our society which your present courage and 
initiative demand. 

We promise you that our most profound 
minds will undertake the work of setting 
up in the post-war world a permanent system 
of international justice, so that you will not 
see your sons go forth to war as we see you 
go forth today. 

We promise you that our prayers will fol- 
low you to the ends of the earth, that God 
may preserve you and keep you, and bring 
victory to your arms. 

This is our covenant with you. 

We shall try to be worthy of you and 
your sacrifice while you are gone, looking 
forward to the hour of your return, when 
we shall place in your Keeping, unimpaired 
and unimperiled, the future of the free 
America you now defend. 





Smear Artist Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most misleading attacks ever made 
upon Congress was written last week by 
one Raymond Clapper and carried in 
many newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 

One of the Nation’s greatest news- 
papers, the Kansas City Star, in its issue 
of September 27, 1942, published an edi- 
torial which points out the unfairness of 
the Clapper article. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the editorial: 

DICTATORSHIP—REALLY ? 

Raymond Clapper writes from Washing- 
ton that for the first time he fears a dictator- 
ship in this country because of what he de- 
scribes as the present subservient attitude of 
Congress toward the farm interests. Frank- 
ly, we don’t share that fear and are not going 
to become alarmist for a moment. 

Reason No. 1 is that there is no difference 
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the farm bloc and White House attention to 
the labor bloc. This point Mr. Clapper seems 
to overlook altogether. He speaks about the 
power of the farm lobby on Capitol Hili but 
says nothing about the power of the labor 
lobby at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Now, why not look at both sides or both ends 
of this question? Plainly no pressure group— 
whether farm, labor, or industrial—should 
have undue influence at Washington in its 
own interest. It’s bad and to be condemned 
in Congress or anywhere else. But it is a 
matter of public record that labor leaders 
were consulted at the White House before the 
Executive's wage-farm price program was made 
public, that they emerged from the White 
House smiling and announcing they were in 
full accord with what was going to be done— 
adding quickly that it would not be any wage 
freezing. 

Now there is no record of any similar con- 
Sultation of farm leaders or their emergence 
smiling and so on. But there is a record of 
White House denunciation of farmers over 
the radio. Isn’t it only natural then that the 
farm leaders should go to Congress in the 
hope of a hearing? 

So much for that. But Mr. Clapper says 
further that he has always contended we 
could not have a dictatorship until parlia- 
mentary government decayed or so long as 
we had a strong, healthy, and independent 
Congress, lobbies or no lobbies. Yet now the 
whole contention is that Congress ought to 
be subservient to the White House and do 
exactly as requested—under an ultimatum. 
If Mr. Clapper fears any dictatorship, why 
not look into this? 

With respect to this present incident we 
think the whole argument about a dictator- 
ship misses fire. The identical fact that 
Congress has shown independence is the best 
kind of guaranty against dictatorship. It 
indicates that parliamentary government has 
not decayed, that controversial questions can 
be debated and threshed out in the demo- 
cratic way. 

As for pressure groups, they are always on 
hand and probably will be so long as wetare 
a democracy. Any group has a right to speak 
for its interests. It’s the business of gov- 
ernment, all of it, to keep those interests 
subordinated to the common public interest. 
When that is done for the one group in this 
instance we believe it will be done for the 
other. Whose move is first? 





Farm Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 
Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of September 28, 1942, edited by Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, former United States 
Ambassador to Mexico: 
NOT MOST FAVORED 
A few days ago the New York Times said 


“the most favored group of all are the farm- 
ers.” The farmers will be surprised to read 
that appraisement by a city writer in a sky- 
scraper. A correspondent of the Times takes 
issue and says: 

“The relative total income of farmer 


whatever between congressional attention to | nonfarmers as shown for the 5 years 1910-14 
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was $675 and $2,436, respectively, with an 
annual individual average of $135 and $487. 

“Can it be that the average per capita 
farm income of $135 is parity with the 
average of nonfarm income of $487, or that 
farmers with but 28 percent of the income of 
the nonfarmer population can be considered 
on an equal basis? If farmers represent 25 
percent of our population, and in 1939 re- 
ceived 7.6 percent of our national income, it 
would seem that many of the articles pub- 
lished attempting to show that farmers are 
a favored group have little to support their 
claims.” 

The man in the city is apt to think the 
farmer gets what he pays for the products 
of the farm. As a matter of fact, those who 
transport and sell farm products often get 
more than the man with the hoe. 

Instead of being the “most-favored group” 
the farmers have been compelled to sell their 
preducts in a free-trade market and buy in a 
market favored by high protection. 

The farmer and the farm worker are en- 
titled to the same treatment that goes to 
people in other callings. They will not ask 
more and will not be satisfied with less. 
Senator Norris says: “Labor is included in 
the farmer's product,” and asks, “Why not 
include it in his price?” A farm worker is 
entitled to the same treatment as a factory 
worker. 

Agricultural Commissioner Kerr Scott says 
that “the present farm parity prices were 
based on the average prices paid from 1909 
to 1914, when farm labor was plentiful at $1 
per day or less, while now farm labor costs 
$2 and $2.50 per day. Last year the 44,000,000 
rural people received only 12 percent of the 
national income.” 





Men Must Eat if They Are To Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several recent occasions I have pointed 
out to the House the growing threat 
to our future agricultural production 
through the calling into the armed forces 
of young men from the farm and the 
attractive wages offered in defense in- 
dustries drawing other young farm men. 

The editors in rural communities 
rarely go wrong in holding the pulse of 
the people, and one of the editors in the 
Eighth District of Michigan paints a 
clear picture of the Michigan situation. 
I submit the following editorial by Mr. 
Schuyler L. Marshall in his Clinton 
County Republican-News, published at 
St. Johns, Mich.: 

WASHINGTON BETTER GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE 

UNITED STATES 

a 44-year old bachelor farmer, able- 
and expert in farm management, is 
productive farm and put into an 
army camp, someone has blundered badly. 
When a blanket Government order is sent to 
men to leave necessary local emp!oyment and 
report for a war plant job, about which they 
know ncthing, and distant from their homes 
and families, and with no means to commute, 
another blunder is made. 

When a group cf glamour movie gals and a 
coterie of fancy-pant males from the same 
industry is sent around the country to sell 


When 
bodied 


en froma 


bonds to working Americans by their antics 
or their kisses, why, that’s asinine. When 
a boy is killed in action, or in line of duty in 
a plane crack-up, and it is reported that he 
lost his life ina truck accident, that’s fool- 
ish. The truth has a way of leaking out. 
People want the truth. 

In other words, you can’t take two or three 
million of the sturdiest, ablest workers away 
from the farms and leave old men and expect 
the farms will produce more and more for the 
needs of our men in service and the other 
nations, 

This condition 
dangerous. 

Through various sorts of rationing, normal 
outlets for food products have been abolished, 
The great canning concerns are out of the 
market for Michigan beans. Uncle Sam is 
the only customer today. When Uncle Sam 
fails to accept last year’s crop, it may result 
in abolishing the local market for this year’s 
crop—at least, for the time being. If this 
proves to be a wet fall, and beans have excess 
moisture, it is absolutely imperative that this 
crop be processed early if the beans are to be 
saved for food. 

We quite appreciate that converting a na- 
tion at peace to a war basis is a very, very 
complex job. There are, however, men in 
every branch of every industry who know 
these problems and have been meeting them 
successfully year after year. They are not al- 
ways welcome in Washington. The politi- 
cians and bureaucrats don't like them. They 
would rather continue to hold their jobs and 
continue to blunder. 

It seems to us that a great part of Wash- 
ington, D. C., needs to get acquainted with 
the United States; that, or let someone do 
the job who is already acquainted. 

There are encouraging signs in the War 
Production Board and its treatment of indus- 
try in making war equipment and munitions. 
Agriculture needs the same consideration. 

Men must eat if they are to fight. 


is getting serious and 





One-Hundredth Anniversary of the Order 
of Sons of Temperance of North 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I insert in the Recorp the 
following statement, which was furnished 
to me by William E. Franklin, P. M. W. A., 
of Harrisburg, Pa.: 


One hundred years ago today, there was 
brcught into existence in the city of New 
York an order whose cardinal principle was 
total abstinence from all that intoxicates. 
It was founded by 16 men, who realized that 
something stronger was needed, to save the 
men of that day, from the fact-growing slav- 
ery of intoxicating liquors, than the Wash- 
ingtonian and other pledge-signing societies 
of that day. It is known as the Order of Sons 
of Temperance, and the parent organization 
is the national division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance of North America, which includes 
the Provinces of Canada as well as our States. 
The present head of the order is Most Worthy 
Patriarch Charles T. Montgomery, of Phila- 
delphia, and its present headquarters is 324 
South Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, with the 
Honorable E. R. Nickerson as the most worthy 
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scribe. It is composed of grand divisions in 
the States and Provinces and subordinate di- 
visions in the communities. It has been 
classed as a secret society but does not go far 
along that line. It has a beautiful initiation 
ceremony in order to make the pledge im- 
pressive. It has a white regalia for the local 
divisions, red for the State or grand divisions, 
and blue for the national divisions. Its em- 
bem is a red, white, and blue triangle with a 
six-pointed star in the center and the motto 
of love, purity, and fidelity thereon. 

In its early history it grew by leaps and 
bounds and in 8 years had a membership of 
250,000. It spread to all English-speaking 
countries until it has five national divisions. 
It may interest you to know that it is the 
only order that Abraham Lincoln ever be- 
longed to, and among its other illustrious 
members was President Rutherford B. Hayes 
and his wife Lucy, Vice Presidents Henry B. 
Wilson and Schuyler Colfax, several Gover- 
nors and many Members of Congress and Pro- 
vincia! Parliaments, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
D. D. and Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 

In my own State one of the order’s greatest 
leaders in its early history was Hon. John 
Belton O’Neil, judge of the State supreme 
court. In 1852 in the city of Richmond, Va.., 
he was elected most worthy patriarch or the 
head of the order, and Hon. Neal Dow, Gover- 
nor of Maine, was elected most worthy asso- 
ciate, or the equivalent of vice president. 

At Bremo, Va., there stands the only monu- 
ment erected in honor of a temperance or- 
ganization, a marble canopy in which is a 
large pitcher-shaped fountain from which is 
poured clear cold water from a nearby spring, 
erected by a wealthy admirer of the order. 

The order is nonsectarian and nonpolitical. 
Discussion of party politics is not permitted 
in its meetings. Its sole aim is to save people 
from the curse of alcoholic liquors through a 
pledge of total abstinence from all that in- 
toxicates. In the beginning it only received 
men 21 years of age. Later women were ad- 
mitted, and in later years the age limit was 
lowered to 14 years in order to save the youth 
of America. 





My Views on Preparedness Prior to Pearl 


Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Septembcr 29, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing extracts from my speeches in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

NOVEMBER 1, 

Thus far no work as a committee has been 
done in this session. Just as soon as our 
foreign policy is finally determined I am sure 
that every Member of Congress, and the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in particular, will 
be desirous of giving most careful attention 
to the bringing of our defenses up to the 
standard needed for the international situa- 
tion now confronting us. This work will be 
of such magnitude and importance as to em- 
phasize the folly of further needless delay of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in ap- 
proaching the study of the defense problem. 
In my own personal opinion, there is very 
close relationship between our foreign policy 
and our national defense policy. 


1939 








Next to a cordial relationship between our 
Nation and all foreign nations, our national 
defense is, or should be, our first considera- 
tion when world affairs are in turmoil. The 
purpose of our armed forces may be viewed 
differently by different individuals. In the 
final test their function is to protect the vital 
interests of the Nation, and our vital inter- 
ests shift with the times. Most generally, 
however, they include the defense of the 
Nation’s territory, the preservation of a max- 
imum of democracy, and the preservation of 
peace at least of our own Nation. Many 
other purposes may be enumerated, but most 
of them are more controversial than the ones 
named. 

National defense may be likened to insur- 
ance against the hazard of world conflagra- 
tion. The wealth of our Nation, which in- 
cludes the best raw-material supply of the 
world, and a heavy percentage of the gold, 
copper, oil, and food supply, is too great to 
leave wholly to the mercy of aggressor foreign 
nations, especially in time of turmoil. 

The United States is not prepared for a 
war of any kind. The United States is not 
even prepared to defend itself. If we were 
attacked today by a relatively small force, 
we might succeed in mobilizing a million 
men overnight, but any skirmish that they 
might be engaged in within the next year 
would find them armed with relics of the 
World War, some of which arms were found 
obsolete in 1918. Just as in 1917 and 1918 
they would have to fight with a motley array 
of rifles, artillery, and airplanes. Regardless 
of the outcome of this debate on the bill now 
before us, we are called upon by all America 
to make America strong enough to meet 
any invasion before it arrives. The ability to 
turn back an invader before he could reach 
this country would prevent desolation of any 
part of it. We should immediately begin 
gathering a supply of raw and manufactured 
materials in order to equip, supply, main- 
tain, and subsist an adequate force of men 
for that purpose. 

We do not have adequate supplies of ma- 
chine guns, automatic and semiautomatic 
arms, modern artillery, aircraft, and tanks to 
be sure of successful defense of our Nation. 
This is not a new experience for America. 
It has unfortunately been our experience in 
every emergency we have encountered 
throvghout our national history. We are all 
equally familiar with the record of unpre- 
paredness as outlined in our history books for 
each war in which we have been involved, 


MAY 24, 1940 


I only wish it were possible to go about 
our business of building up our national de- 
fenses without first developing an acute case 
of jitters. About the only new and unfore- 
seen factors in the present European war 
that have developed since the declaration 
of war are the factors of its speed and fe- 
rocity. Twenty years of peace have caused 
many of us to either forget or fail to realize 
the horror of war. The business and obli- 
gation of Government officials in high po- 
sitions is to guard and protect the Nation 
against great danger. One of our greatest 
dangers always is that of failing to realize 
impending disaster in time to prepare calmly, 
efficiently, and adequately to meet it before 
it is upon us. For that reason, when I came 
to the special session of Congress last Sep- 
tember I was hopeful that the committee 
on which I am serving might examine and 
determine the status of our national defense 
at once, The lack of adequate defense was 
quite obvious. With war flaming in Europe, 
I spoke here in the House on November 1, 
emphasizing as strongly as I could that 
America was not prepared for a war of any 
kind. 

Notwithstanding the situation that then 
existed and notwithstanding the fact that we 
literally sat here for weeks awaiting action 
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on the embargo bill by the Senate, ready | of any nation in a like period of time in his- 


and willing to devote our time and study to 
problems of national defense, the Military 
Affairs Committee was not called into Sses- 
sion once throughout the entire special ses- 
sion of Congress. Much valuable time was 
literally wasted. * * * While recent 
events in Europe have emphasized the im- 
portance of aircraft in war, it seems to me 
that the need for augmentation of our entire 
defense program, including aircraft, was so 
obvious on the day the special session con- 
vened last September, that the Committee on 
Military Affairs should have functioned very 
energetically but quietly throughout the en- 
tire special session of Congress, and most 
certainly it seems that after so much delay 
in looking to our defenses, our plight is not 
helped by drama, world-wide radio hook-ups, 
and screaming headlines. * * * Judging 
from my mail here, people are wholeheartedly 
in favor of any reasonable strengthening of 
our defenses, and they do not need to be 
sold on that point. The people of my district 
have been urging adequate defense prepara- 
tion ever since the present European war 
started. What they fear is that we may be 
drawn into that war, and the excitement 
whipped up here in Washington has not 
allayed and will not allay that fear. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1941 


America was seriously unprepared for war 
in September 1939 and America did not be- 
come defense-minded untii last June when 
Congress refused to adjourn and go home. 
Most of our legislation for defense has been 
enacted since then. Our Chief of Staff told 
the Senate Appropriations Committee last 
May that America had no store of arms in 
reserve and those of us charged with seeing 
that America is adequately armed know full 
well that America has not been able to arm 
adequately in the short period of 9 months. 
We know and the powers of the world know, 
that it will take from 9 to 18 months longer 
to bring our armaments up to our needs for 
a force of 1,400,000 men, and of course it will 
take even longer to adequateiy prepare a 
force of larger size. 

I have nothing but praise for the youth of 
America and their response to our present 
mobilization, training, and service program, 
and I have nothing but praise for American 
labor and American industry for their vigor- 
ous and wholehearted response in this hour 
of need. But I have a heavy heart when I 
think of the months of inaction on the part 
of our Federal Government, including Con- 
gress and the committee on which I am 
serving, which resulted in long delay in the 
arming of America. We knew that tooling 
and production require from 114 to 3 years 
of time and even our school boys knew that 
danger and destruction stalked the destiny 
of our Nation. 

JULY 16, 1941 


Until we have carefully planned and pre- 
pared and built adequate armament, Ameri- 
ca today must face probably what is the 
greatest challenge of all, and that is to ex- 
pend all of our strength and effort and eco- 
nomic resources and labor to building our 
armament and training program. * * * 
I must conclude, however, by saying that 
America is today far from adequately pre- 
pared to join in as an active belligerent in 
the war now raging in Europe. To plunge 
in at this moment would mean little less 
than the slaughter of uncounted thousands 
of our sons through lack of adequate arma- 
ment. A few months of time will change this 
picture somewhat, and 18 months will change 
it so greatly that it is well-nigh impossible to 
imagine the difference in our position then 
and now. I have nothing but praise for the 
response of American industry and labor to 
the challenge that came to them only 1 year 
ago, and I can say truthfully that American 
industry and labor have gone further in the 
past 12 months than the industry and labor 
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tory, but we cannot demand the impossible 
of them. We have known ever since the 
World War of 1917 and 1918 that it requires 
2 years or more to arm our Nation. The 
sad part of it is that it requires only a few 
hours to plunge headlong into armed con- 
flict. But inasmuch as we are situated as 
we are, my hope is that we can forestall any 
attack upon our own Nation and that we can 
at the same time unite in expending our full 
effort to preparation rather than to hasten- 
ing our entrance into armed conflict. If 
America pulls together unitedly and ener- 
getically for all-out preparedness during the 
months immediately ahead, and if our Nation 
also judiciously avoids armed conflict inso- 
far as possible to do so, I can assure you 
that our Nation will never bow to a foreign 
master. 
AUGUST 8, 1941 


At the outset I will state that my own views 
of the objective of our present preparedness 
effort is, or should be, to make our Nation so 
powerful that no international bully, or 
combination of bullies, will dare attack 
us. * * * Ido not need to dwell at length 
upon the importance of adequate equipment, 
but I do wish to say that there is little excuse 

“for an inadequate supply of equipment and 
ammunition for training 2 years after the 
present war started in Europe. We did not 
start preparations soon enough. The short- 
age of equipment and ammunition, and 
especially the latter, is a serious matter, and 
if there is a real basis upon which to request 
the extension of training, it is in order to 
hold the boys until they can complete their 
training program with adequate equipment 
and with adequate development of fire power 
for the units to which they belong. The de- 
velopment of fighting teams possessive of real 
firing power is, of course, the real object of 
the entire program. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1941 


If our defense effort is found to be too little 
and too late, the real cause therefore can 
very logically be charged to the time lost in 
those precious months of 1939 and 1940. Up 
to June 1940 it was discouraging indeed to 
witness the lifting of the arms embargo, the 
very obvious trend toward unneutrality, and 
the realization that nations can be plunged 
into armed conflict almost overnight, whereas 
armament and adequate training cannot be 
acquired in much less than 2 years of extreme 
effort. * * * No man can tell at what 
precise date we will be adequately prepared 
for whatever need we may have, and no one 
can predict the full extent of the needs that 
confront us; but we do know one thing, and 
that is that we should continue to exert every 
effort to the limit of our ability to complete 
our armament and training program as 
quickly as possible, and we Know also that 
this challenge supersedes every other factor 
in our Nation's life until we have achieved 
maximum preparedness. 


NOVEMBER 12, 


As to military preparedness, America is not 
yet prepared to enter an all-out shooting war 
The United States has only recently attained 
a position in preparedness that enables us to 
say we have adequate armament for training 
purposes. ven our training program is not 
yet completed and will not be complete until 
we have enough ammunition to enable those 
soldiers who are members of combat teams to 
become thoroughly familiar with the func- 
tioning of their weapons through actual firing 
experience. * * * Military authorities also 
say we should not plan an expeditionary force 
until we can guarantee transportation and 
safe landing of approximately 7 tons of equip- 
ment per individual soldier in that force. It 
is no military secret that our own shipping 
facilities total approximately 8,000,000 tons, 
and, of course, not all of that shipping cab 
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be given over to serving an expeditionary 
force. * * * Sending an expeditionary 
force to Africa, Europe, or Asia without ade- 
quate shipping facilities will be a thinly veiled 
bluff that may presage an American Dun- 
kerque. 





The Heart of an Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
crD, I am including the following address 
of Dr. James C. Kinard to the graduating 
class of Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., 
June 2, 1942: 

Education is not a collection of the canons 
of culture. It is not intellectual integrity. 
It does not consist in the accumulation of 
other men’s ideas and opinions. It 1s not 
encyciopedic. It is not a storehouse of facts 
and figures. You could forget everything you 
have learned at this college—and you prob- 
ably will—and you might conceivably still 
be considered educated. On the other hand, 
you couid remember photostatically all that 
you have read in a textbook or heard in a 
classroom or seen in a laboratory, and yet 
be ignorant pretenders to the throne of 
knowledge. 

The conferring of these degrees automati- 


cally stamps you as potential leaders of 
thought and action. The aim of the edu- 
cational process is to train minds rather 


than to equip them; to teach them to use 
their own inherent powers rather than to 
store the warehoused wisdom of the ages. 
In other words, you have something to do. 

In the and strain of this suic‘dal 
strife into which a startled and then a 
stunned world has been ruthlessly plunged 
by the imperialistic infidels of arrogant ag- 
gression, in the chaotic catastrophe of a 
civilization which is fast cracking up, in the 
black brutality of the hellish hordes of a 
hideous hate, in the dust and debris of a 
crumpled cosmos, you may actually find your 
nigh destiny. 

The world has come apart. The pieces are 
all there but hopelessly jumbled in conglom- 
erate confusion. Some day somebcdy is going 
to put those disordered fragments together 
again by a pattern of his own. Unless you 
college-trained men and women do the job 


stress 


we shall have a far more deplorable mess 
than we have now 

The late Charles P. Steinmetz, the illus- 
trious wizard of electricity, was asked once 


what line of research would see the greatest 
discoveries dur the next 50 years. His 
reply was: “I think the greatest discoveries 
will be made along spiritual lines. * * * 
ne day people will learn that material 
things do not bring happiness, and are of 
little in making men and women crea- 

ve and powerful. Then the scientists will 
turn their laboratories over to the study of 


ing 


use 


God and prayer and to the spiritual forces. 
Vhen this d ymes the world will see more 
advancement i1 ne generation than it has 
seen in the past four.” 

Me! not God, make war The blood- 
tained hand of Mar trikes when human 
hear go W This is a spiritual crisis 
which confronts us. It is the human spirit 
with which we must deal if we would have 
the kind of world in which we want to live. 

Your task, therefore, will be to help 
rebuild, reconstruct, recreate, restore the 





shattered ideals of mankind. You and I 
must work on human hearts. 

One of the tools at your ready disposal as 
educated men and women is an apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Some of you have listened 
in wondering awe to the mysterious music 
of the stars as they sing together of God's 
glory in the universe. You have heard from 
the lips of the masters of good literature 
reverent whispers from heaven. In the 
methodical processes of mathematics and 
logic you have learned the beauty of sym- 
metry. In the magic of the natural world as 
revealed to you by the test tube and the mi- 
croscope you have discovered that nature is 
not governed or guided by the caprice of 
chance. In ethics you have been taught 
that moral behavior is directed by law. In 
the logic of the languages you have detected 
the harmony of order. 

Just as the educated heart sees Beauty in 
the fleecy clouds as they change their multi- 
colored tints in the distilled essence of the 
dawn and in the liquid gold of the setting 
sun; in the glistening dewdrop filtered 
through the heart of the rose; in the cheery 
chirping of happy-throated birds; in the 
whispering murmur of the babbling brook; in 
the roaring grandeur of the foam-crowned 
wave; in the rushing river on its hurried way 
to the restless sea; in the majesty of towering 
trees lifting silently eloquent leafy hends of 
prayer to their Creator; in the proud moun- 
tain rearing its stately head into the blue of 
heaven; in the flashing radiance of Joseph's 
coat in the encircling rainbow spanning the 
heaven; just so does the educated heart see 
Beauty in the life which is neither above nor 
beneath but within law. 

Then the educated heart knows how to find, 
interpret, and apply Truth. 

Falsehood and error ride roughshod today 
in a ruthless riot of rancor and wrong. Per- 
nicious propagandists with iniquitous insin- 
uation and insidious innuendo have suc- 
ceeded in making their potent poison palat- 
able to gullible minds. The first victim of 
war is always Truth. And permanent peace 
can be built only upon the indestructible 
pillars of Truth 

It is not strange that deception and treach- 
ery and a wanton disregard for the demands 
of decency should characterize the policies of 
nations when individuals in everyday living 
practice chicanery and deceit. There are 
those who rely upon the sophistry and sham 
of the shameless hypocrite to achieve their 
aims. There are people who will not tell the 
truth if a lie will serve the same purpose. 

Men barter their immortal souls to seize 
power over others, to amass fortunes for 
selfish ends, to throw an enticingly alluring 
luster over lustful license, to cover vice with 
cunning camouflage, and to smear a thin 
veneer of public respectability over a callous 
conscience. But a mind that has become a 
slave of passion, a servant of sin, a votary 
of vice, an advocate of lies, a purveyor of 
falsehood, a disciple of deception, a follower 
of fraud, is not only degraded but diseased, 
and in spite of any temporary flashes of in- 
tellectual attainment, is steadily disintegrat- 
ing with the dry rot of a cancerous cor- 
ruption. 


“Get but the truth, once uttered, and ‘tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place, 


Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.” 


All Beauty and Truth come straight 
from the heart of God. Some of you have 
seen at Rockefeller Center in New York City 
those four mural paintings which portray 
the progress of the human race. Do you 
remember that last picture, the one of Jesus 
on the mount? Were you struck with the 
words there: “Man’s ultimate destiny de- 
pends not on whether he can learn new les- 
sons or make new discoveries and conquests, 
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but on his acceptance of the lesson taught 
him close upon 2,000 years ago”? 

That lesson essentially was a sermon 
against the sin of selfishness, a declaration 
of God's deliberate design to establish and 
maintain His realm of right by the impact 
of one personality upon another. 

My third suggestion, therefore, is that the 
educated heart seeks to serve humanity. 

There are shriveled and shrunken souls 
who have chosen to walk the lone way, ut- 
terly indifferent to the rights and needs of 
others, wholly oblivious to any sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of their fellow- 
men, intent solely upon the gratification of 
self-centered desires. But such pitiable 
slaves of self always come at last haltering 
and fearfuliy into the lengthening shadows 
of life’s twilight, drinking deeply of the bitter 
dregs of disappointment and remorse over 
lives wantonly wasted and finally wrecked. 

What I have been trying to say is that the 
really good things of life to which your edu- 
cation now opens the door are inside the 
heart, not without. One does not need to 
possess immense wealth in order to enjoy 
security and satisfaction of mind, body, and 
soul. One does not have to accumulate a 
luxurious library or an imposing art gallery 
to deveiop a satisfying sense of artistic ap- 
preciation. It is not at all necessary to own 
vast estates in order to exercise large vision. 

To each of you, personally and directly, 
may I say that if through purity of mind and 
heart you can always appreciate the beauti- 
ful in the world about you; recognize the 
necessity for order and harmony and system 
in man-managed affairs; acknowledge the in- 
dispensable value ‘of law in every human 
activity; your soul never for sale, your heart 
sound from center to circumference, your 
conscience as steady as the needle to the 
poles; your associates ungrudgingly admiring 
you as you walk among them, calm and con- 
fident in the serene security of unimpeach- 
able integrity; able to distinguish clearly 
right from wrong, good from evil, truth from 
falsehood, sincerity from sham; able to look 
an honest man and a virtuous woman Straight 
in the eye without faltering or flinching; 
walking patiently with the weak and waver- 
ing wanderer; lending a helping hand to the 
feeble and the fallen; whispering a word of 
hope and help to those who stumble in the 
dread darkness of despair or defeat; sternly 
adhering to right, duty, and honor; so hon- 
orable yourself that the honor of anyone else 
is safe with you; inclined toward acts of 
charity and deeds of righteousness; less 
afraid to bring a flash of anger to the coun- 
tenance of a king than a flush of fear to the 
face of a child; more anxious to deserve the 
accolade of a clear conscience than to hear 
the plaudits of the fickle crowd; you will 
surely enjoy the satisfying success of a full 
life lived to the glory of God and the good of 
man’s estate. This, ladies and gentlemen, I 
believe, is the heart of an education. 





Address of Hon. Scott W. Lucas, of Illi- 
nois, to the Massachusetts Democratic 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address de- 
livered in Boston on September 26, 1942, 
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by the senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas! before the Democratic conven- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


At this portentous moment in the vista 
of time there is no greater honor in a polit- 
ical campaign than to be invited to deliver 
the keynote address to the Democratic pa- 
triots of the Old Bay State. 

It is with utmost pleasure here in your 
old Commonwealth that I pay tribute and 
respect to two of your most devoted public 
servants now representing you in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I refer to my 
long-time honored and close friend, one 
with whom I served for 4 years in the House 
of Representatives, one whose notable record 
as a wise and courageous statesman has been 
recognized and rewarded by elevation to the 
majority leadership of the House of Repre- 
senatives, the Honorable JoHN McCormack. 
The other statesman of note is my friend 
and colleague in the United States Senate. 
He is chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, one of the most powerful committees in 
the Congress at this moment. AS a mem- 
ber of that committee I have had the most 
pleasant associations with this distinguished 
and eminent man. I refer to the Honorable 
Davin I. WALSH, senior Senator from your 
State. They, with all the other Democratic 
Members of Massachusetts’ delegation in 
Congress, are rendering public service worthy 
of your lofty traditions. 

To Massachusetts, the ground on which the 
first blood of the Revolution was spilled, I 
come with the deepest respect, fully cogni- 
gant of your heritage, remembering the 
words of Emerson: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


I come into Faneuil Hall, known through- 
out the world as the cradle of liberty, with 
humility, with reverence, feeling around me 
in this historic atmosphere the mighty pres- 
ence of your immortal fathers—the Adams, 
both Presidents of the United States; Peter 
Faneuil, the merchant; Edward Everett Hale, 
the orator; Jonathan Edwards, the preacher; 

uther Burbank, the inventor; George Ban- 
croft, the historian; Bryant, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne. Dickinson, and a score of other 
poets; Webster, Hoar, and Sumner, renowned 
United States Senators. 

To you, their sons, born in the freedom 
they purchased so dearly for you, bred in the 
traditions they laid down their lives to es- 
tablish, I need bring no message of patriotism, 
no plea for cooperation. You people in Mas- 
sachusetts do not wait to be called. You 
lead. You dumped the tea in the harbor as 
@ warning to anyone who dared discrimina- 
tion. Then you hung in the tower of the 
Old North Church the lantern which was to 
shine perpetually as the light of liberty from 
the breakers of the Atlantic to the smooth, 
warm ripples of the Pacific. 

I kept remembering this, as the picturesque 
scenery of your historic Commonwealth 
greeted my eyes this morning. Your im- 
perishable hills and valleys are symbolic of 
the eternal principles in which you believe; 
your bold, rocky coast line is typical of the 
rugged character of the men and women of 
Massachusetts who are always ready to defend 
those principles. 

But when one starts to sing the praises 
of Massachusetts he realizes that he can pay 
it no higher tribute than did your own Daniel 
Webster, one of the truly great Senators of 
the United States, in his address at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment: 

“I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts; she needs none, There she 





is. Behold her and judge for yourselves. 
There is her history; the world knows it by 
heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is 
Boston and Concord and Lexington and 
Bunker Hill; and there they will remain for- 
ever.” 

Yes, my fellow Americans, the world knows 
of your early struggle for liberty. It knows 
that whenever freedom and liberty are 
threatened the sons of Massachusetts will 
hoist upon their banners the motto of your 
commonwealth, “With the sword she seeks 
quiet peace under liberty.” And the world 
of tomorrow will know that men of the Old 
Bay State marched out in the true spirit of 
that motto into this global conflict to fight 
and to die, if necessary, to maintain freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want. 

For more than three centuries we have suc- 
cessfully resisted the bloody hands of tyrants 
and despots. Through toil, battle, suffering, 
and tears we earned the right to live as free 
and independent people. There is no 
thought at_this hour of yielding a single 
blessing which has been wrought by freemen 
over the centuries. But, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, it would be idle folly for any American 
to think that these God-given rights are safe 
and secure. They are seriously threatened 
by a totalitarian menace which seeks to de- 
stroy the American way of life, and forever 
thereafter place freedom and liberty in 
chains. 

We are challenged by the most powerful 
and devastating war machine in all of mili- 
tary history. Let us never forget that it is 
directed by a clique of international gang- 
sters—Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini—who 
have with impunity violated every law of 
God and man. They have conquered and en- 
slaved by the millions innocent and peaceful 
peoples of Europe and Asia. They have 
murdered, pillaged, plundered, and raped. 
They have refused to give the names of our 
war prisoners on the island of Bataan. Yes, 
they have even refused safe passage to a 
Red Cross ship loaded with supplies and 
medicines for the beleagured men in the 
Philippines. Boldly and brazenly these out- 
laws assert that the peace to come will be 
written and dominated by them in the White 
House. The treacherous attack upon Pearl 
Harbor opened the eyes of many an Ameri- 
can. Everyone at this hour knows their ob- 
jective. They have ridiculed us with.their 
best Axis contempt. With scorn and deri- 
sion they have arrogantly told their people 
about the decadent democracies. Yes, be- 
cause of our power, our wealth, our geo- 
graphical position, our standard of living, our 
ideals, because of everything we believe in, 
they hate America more than any other na- 
tion on the globe. 

The die is cast. We shall either succumb 
to the most cruel tyrants of all the ages, 
or we shall survive with liberty, the choicest 
gift that Heaven has bestowed upon man. 
This is no idle chatter. The opposition is 
still on:the offensive. America is in danger 

My fellow Americans, there is only one 
course for us to follow, and that is to give, 
if necessary, our all in this crisis that liberty 
may survive. As for myself, I would rather 
craWl On my hands and knees the remainder 
of my natural life than to live forever under 
the rule of the insane Hitler. 

I would rather die a thousand deaths, each 
in agony and pain, than to live an hour under 
the roof of the scavenger Mussolini. 

I would rather bleed for an age than to 
sleep for one moment in the palace of the 
bestial Hirohito. 

There is no compromise between liberty 
and slavery. Life without liberty is a frail 
reed upon which no true American can rest. 
The issue is plain and certain. There is a 
call to arms for every patriotic American. It 
is a call for sacrifice amd more sacrifice, if 
we are to remove the dark clouds upon 
yonder horizon. The storm is more danger- 
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ous than some discontented Catalines are 
wont to believe. The time has passed when 
the doubting Thomases can lull themselves 
into a sense of false security because of our 
so-called impregnable ocean ramparts. We 
know that through the genius and ingenuity 
of man, we may within the next 2 or 3 years 
see flying fortresses encircling the globe on 
a nonstop flight. 

My friends, if we are to give our all-out 
support to the armed forces of America, that 
are fighting on almost every front through- 
out the world, we must get fighting mad 
Instead of developing a stiff upper lip, we 
must produce a stiff uppercut. We must 
maintain on all fronts the do-or-die spirit 
which, permeating every breath and heart- 
beat of the pilgrim fathers, enabled them to 
carve out a model of human liberty that has 


never been passed or equaled in all of the 
tides of time. That is what men are dying 
and suffering for in the Pacific at this mo- 


ment. 

The final and all-powerful blow must come 
from an united America, if we are to have 
total victory over the Nazi and Japanese 
tyranny in the shortest possible t:me 

Like the rock of Gibraltar, this Nation 
must stand behind the world’s greatest 
leader, our Commander in Chief, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The Congress of the United 


States must stand behind this man. We 
cannot defeat Adolf Hitler if we continue to 
disagree upon local or sectional issues. The 


action of Congress during the past week must 
have been extremely pleasing to Hitler and 
his Axis partners. The philosophy of Hitler 
has always been “divide and conquer.” A 
fine example of a divided Congress and 
possible head-on collision with the executiv 
branch of the Government was provided for 
the world in the last few days 

Let me say to the people of Massachusetts 





and America that in this crisis the Senator 
from Illinois has only one thing in mind, 
and that is the winning of the war. Regard- 
less of what my political fortunes may be, 
I shall stand for my beloved America, and no 


special group, whether it be the farmer, the 
Wage earner, Management, or industry, will 
alter my chosen course. 

We also must vigorously support the Army 


the Navy, and the Air Force. Our own fat 
rides on the unity with which we support 
them. The fate of decency and demo 


the world over rides on its ships and plane 
its decks and wings. This spirit of unity is 
imperative if we are to continue to lift 
fighting morale of the men and w 
United Nations. 

We must stand behind our gallant Allie: 
Oh, what courage and tenacity thos« ut- 
hearted people of Russia, China, England, 
Australia, and other Units 
shown. We have aided them wi 
support. We have aided them with our 
material support—planes, guns, t é 
the other implements of war—which have 
ultimately reached their front lines. This 
noble work was done before and since Pearl 
Harbor under the far-sighted Lend-Lease 
Act. It is a serious question in my mind 
whether our brave allies would not have 
fallen before the desperate, powerful, 
well-prepared Nazi Army, had they 1 
ceived our moral and material support in 
dark days of their early and unprepared eff 
to defend their homeland. 

You will recall there were some short 
sighted persons in the long ago who said t! 


men of 7 
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ings 





this country should make no alliance wit 
Russia. The common sense of America s‘ 
such blundering advice aside. We were 
serious danger then. Help to Russia w 


helping ourselves. Aiding Russia was in d 
fense of our own Nation. It wa 
Hitler before he covld get aroun 
scheduled assault upon democ! 
Western Hemisphere. And oh, ' 
nificent defense those Russian 
people have made in behalf of their own 
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the homeland of all United 
The holding of Stalingrad so long 


as 


ry miracle. It cculd be the 
,0int of the war. I shudder to 
would have happened to this 


mrepal 
prepa 


ed Republic if the nonag- 
of 1929 between Hitler and 
9©en carried out. 
uglas MacArthur says the Russian 
the Hitler war machine is the 
i military achievement in all military 
history. Ponder, if you will, what could have 
heppened to England and the Western Hemi- 
sphere if these two great armies had been 
fighting under the same leadership. Today 
England would be through, and America, in- 
having an opportunity to discuss 
candidates in a national election, would be 
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busy fighti a last-ditch fight on the bleak 
shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Yes, we have aided Russia, England, and 
China. We have kept them going until our 
wn avalanche of soldiers is ready to descend 
upen the 1 killer, Adolf Hitler, and his 
crin \ ickeys, Mussolini and Hirohito. 
We sha t stop until this Nazi and Japanese 
tyranny completely destroyed. We shall 
not stop t time until the American sol- 
diers mar I Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. 

Yes, ft pressing exigency now is to win 
the wa But, my friends, this is only a 
n ; end. When we have crushed 


out the weeds of Axis savagery and milita- 











rism ou isk will not be completed. For 
there will remain the roots of racial antago- 
er mic injustices, geographic dis- 
locations, and cial problems, which if not 
destroyed to the very ends of their tendrils 
will nd flourish until their poisonous 
eeds of hate and greed and lust will smother 
cut civilization in a repetition of this hor- 

rible c world war 
All ¢ I world women are asking, as 
they send their husbands and sons to this 
if t must prepare their children for 
iother. They are willing to make the 
crifice this time, if this is to be the end 
of brutality and blood letting. Today the 
finest of American manhood is preparing to 
fight r fighting, in the air, on the sea, on 
- cis n the deserts, risking the 
su fi t the world safe for 
{ and 1 And as each one 
goes to dusty death or gloricus tri- 
I wh ver lot be, he asks of 
in Will you make forever certain 

e is not in valli 

And we who are at home, planning, work- 
never without the thought 
t v n never come again, that this 
9 the last time, the finale, the end 
> Amer people will write that solemn 
erdict he « 1g peace terms, no mat- 
hour comes soon or late. 
are determined that this war will be the 
» end wars, and they have resolved 
t munition factory, every shop that 
fare, every military uniform, every 
every plane capable of being converted 
weapon of war, found in possession of 
powe Y be completely de- 
ye H mands that we do this. 





have peace cn earth, good will 
ward me the defeated Axis people must 


d prevented frum rising again 

ir i ane lusts for power. Common 

e € s spend hereafter an ounce 

rather than a pound of cure. 

bered that it will cost us less 

for a time the Germany 

J ure than to prosecute the 

‘ el ir for 1 afternc Can anyone 

efficient international police 

f eh é i after World War No. 1 
uld yeace today? 

And v prevented the world from having 
such i rnational police force and a tribunal 
of rid which would have nipped 

‘ i was part politics, I re- 
L S es Sel 2. 


God grant that when this war ends—as well 
as during its perilous course—we shall work 
for and accomplish justice and permanent 
security without influence of personal preju- 
dice or iow partisan greed. We cannot escape 
the awesome responsibility that is ours. We, 
the lawmakers, the policy shapers, the voters 
here at home, are charged not only with the 
duty of backing up the armed heroes of 1942, 
but of protecting the generations yet unborn. 
Our children and our childrens children, 
whose destiny we will predetermine by the 
decisions we must make in this decade, will 
one day sit in judgment on our wisdom or our 
lack of vision. And I say to you that the 
sovereign voters of Massachusetts and the 
Nation on November 3 have a long-lasting 
decision to make. They must choose men 
for high public office who can contribute to 
the successful and early conclusion of this 
war. The voters in this campaign must vig- 
orously support those candidates who are 
wholeheartedly behind the Commander in 
Chief in the prosecution of this war. 

The most complicated problems in all of 
our history are now thrust upon the shoulders 
of the man in the White House. The en- 
Slaved, the oppressed, and those who thirst 
for liberty everywhere look upon Roosevelt as 
the one man who will be able to lead them 
out of the maelstrom of darkness and misery. 

You and I know there are those in this 
country who hate Roosevelt, and who for 
political or selfish reasons are continuously 
condemning and nagging. Regardless of the 


danger, they refuse to forget the past. It 
is an old American custom to criticize the 
President of the United States during war- 


time. Wilson and McKinley experienced it, 
and certainly Lincoln in the crisis between 
the States was condemned on the slightest 
pretext. Lincoln’s own Cabinet bitterly as- 
sailed him for defending Fort Sumter. He 
was condemned by the New York isolationists 
who started the draft rights in 1862. Lincoln 
was called a gorilla, tyrant, usurper, gawk, 
and an ignorant backwoodsman. The New 
York Herald called him a ghoul. Wendell 
Phillips, the orator, William Cullen Bryant, 
the poet, and Henry Ward Beecher, the 
preacher, ail turned against Lincoln in 1864. 
But today Abraham Lincoln is immortalized 
throughout the civilized world 

I plead with the people of 
and of 


sniping 
niping 


Massachusetts 
this Nation to discard petty political 
and captious criticism against cur 
great President at a time when slavery threat- 
ens the entire world. Any candidate who 
fails to make a definite pledge that he will 
support the President of the United States 
in the prosecution of this war, to the end 
that Japanese and Nazi tyranny shall be de- 
stroyed completely, shouid be defeated. The 
candidates who make that kind of a pledge 
cannot do it with tongue in cheek. The 
victory we gain through tears, strife, labor, 


and sacrifice must not be an empty one this 
time 
There shall be no repetition of the evil 


legislative days of 1919, when a little band 
of willful men defeated the League of Na- 
tions. America today conscious of that 
tragic failure. A heavy hour presses upon us. 
We cannot, we shall not drift back to the 
Warren Harding days of normalcy. This is 
the time when the plain-spoken people of 
America are thinking these things through. 
This is the time when those with experience 
in other wars are giving the question of peace 
their most serious consideration 





Only last Saturday in Kansas City the 
American Legion veterans of the last war 
put themselves on record favor of the 


United States, after total victory has been 
won, insuring total peace by taking the lead 
in some international association of nations 
for world peace 

The action of this fine, patriotic group of 
men experienced in war, in my opinion, ex- 
the sentiment of 90 percent of the 
can people. We tried to mind our own 


presses 


Ameri 
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business In 1917. We tried it again in 1941 
In each case we met with complete and utter 
failure. We cannot repeat the mistakes that 
we made in the past. The world is too small 
for us to retreat and go hack to the old order. 
The old predilection—yes; the traditional way 
of American life—mark my word, if we shculd 
do that, we will have upon our doorsteps 
again in 25 years another world war. When 
that happens the modern mechanized imple- 
ments of war will tctally destroy civilization. 

Now is the crucial hour throughcut Amer- 
ica upon which our future will be based. 
Those who are elected to public office in the 
various States will play an important part in 
the future role of this Nation. State officials, 
as well as Federal, must have a sincere, 
sympathetic interest in the National Govern- 
ment. In your candidate for Governor you 
have an ex-cutive, trained in both business 
and political life. He has a record of getting 
things done. This man will make a great 
Governor, a worthy successor of Carver, Brad- 
ford, Winslow, and your long line of illustri- 
ous chief executives. I refer to the Honor- 
able Roger L. Putnam, mayor of Springfield. 
What is true of this splendid candidate is 
likewise true of the Honorable John C. Carr, 
mayor of Medford, your candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and all the other distin- 
guished men on your ticket. 

November 3 may be a red-letter day for the 
United States in the history of elections of 
Senators. The Senator you elect will help 
write a just and lasting peace during the next 
6 years. For 8 years a young man has repre- 
sented the Third District in the State of 
Massachusetts. He has demonstrated by his 
record in Congress his capacity and his un- 
derstanding. He is a statesman first and a 
politician last. He saw the world upheaval 
approaching the shores of America, He will 
not alter his courageous course when the 
people of Massachusetts send him to the 
United States Senate, there to help write the 
peace and diligently pursue all other legisla- 
tive duties during the next 6 years. He will 
stand with President Roosevelt and his idea's 
as set forth in the Atlantic Charter. He is 
for God and country. That man is your 
friend, my friend, the friend of the grand and 
glorious Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the Honorable JoserH E. Casey. 





Draft of 18- and 19-Year-Old Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
NATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I made over the 
radio on September 20, 1942, in connec- 
tion with the Wake Up America program, 
in support of the drafting of 18- and 
19-year-old men when recommended by 
our military authorities. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Let us face this issue absolutely squarely. 
If and when our military authorities recom- 
mend the draft of 18- and 19-year-old men, 
should Congress authorize it or refuse it? 
It is as simple and clear as that. 

After sympathetic and carefui considera- 
tion of the issue I believe that if our military 
authorities, under present conditions, re- 
quest this draft, Congress should authorize it. 


IN THE S 











We are at war. The choice is between 
painful alternatives, It is a choice between 
requiring military training and service, on 
the one hand, of men of 18 or 19, usually 
single, without dependents and not estab- 
lished in earning their living, or on the 
other hand, of men of 21 up to 45 years of 
age, each with a wife, and one or more 
children and generally established at a trade 
or on a farm. To be controlled by partisan 
or politicai considerations on this issue is 
treason to our cause. It must be decided 
solely on the facts and in the interests of 
the Nation and of our people as a whole. 

In this and our previous wars we have 
accepted enlistments at 18 or less. In the 
last war we authorized the draft of men 
between 18 and 45. 

Today, at the ages of 18 and 19, after de- 
ducting the volunteers, and also deducting 
those of that age with dependents or in 
essential industries or physically disqualified, 
about 1,000,000 of them will be available for 
service under the draft, if it is authorized. 

This miilion, or more, young men, espe- 
cially if given 6 months’ or 1 year’s training, 
will be extremely valuable soldiers. They are 
generally healthier, tougher, more adaptable 
to new experiences, quicker to learn, more 
responsible to discipline, more enthusiastic 
and full of initiative than the older men and 
a great heip to the morale of any organiza- 
tion. To include them also spreads the bur- 
den of the war more widely over their 
generation. 

From their service, they generally will gain 
physically and will learn skills, trades, and 
valuable habits of organized action. They 
also will gain a vigorous loyalty to America, 
and to one another, that will strengthen the 
spirit of our Nation for many years to come. 

If we increase our Army to our probable 
needs, but do it without these young men 
of 18 and 19, it means the early call to serv- 
ice not only of all eligible men between 21 
and 45 who are without dependents but 
also of many with a dependent wife or de- 
pendent relative, other than his children. It 
then means the call to service, probably 
within a year, of great numbers of them with 
not only a dependent wife but also with 
minor children. Each 18- and 19-year-old 
draftee will thus defer or relieve from service 
a married man, from 21 to 45 years of age, 
probably established in industry or on a 
farm, and with a wife and one or more 
children. That is sound public policy in 
the interest not only of American industry 
and the American Army but also and pri- 
marily in the interest of the American home. 

With the need established, the plan clear, 
and the method fair, the people of America 
want to do whatever contributes most to 
the winning of this war in the quickest and 
surest way, 





Address of Hon. C. Wayland Brooks, of 
Illinois, to Young Republican Organi- 
zation of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered in Peoria, Ill., on Sunday, 
September 27, 1942, at the annual con- 


vention of the Young Republican Organ- 
ization of Illinois. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is fitting that as young people affiliated 
with one of the two major political parties 
of our country you should meet together to 
counsel with each other and to determine 
your responsibilities toward the Government 
under which you live. It is fitting that you 
should meet on the Sabbath Day for the 
problems confronting the young people of 
this entire Nation strike at the very founda- 
tion of religious freedom. 

There is an old saying that with age comes 
experience and experience ripens into wis- 
dom. In many respects that is true. but you 
have reason to question the wisdom of many 
things that have been done in the recent 
past. Your elders have not done too well 
lately, for the whole world is engulfed in 
one of the most tragic, bloody conquests of 
all history. 

Someone once said all that is old is not 
worthy of being carried forward to a new 
day, but in all that human experience has 
pronounced good there is a certain precious 
element of truth and beauty, which has pre- 
served it through the years as a sign and 
token to those who understand. 

All through the centuries men have been 
searching, striving, and suffering for a bet- 
ter form of government under which human 
rights, individual freedoms, and personal op- 
portunities might exist and endure. We all 
believe that during the past 160 years the 
form of government which we inherited and 
under which we live gives greater dignity 
and opportunity to the individual than any 
government thus far conceived in history. 
Under it men and women of courage, of char- 
acter, of every color, creed, and culture have 
learned to live in tolerance and have pros- 
pered. In the short span of a little more 
than a century and a half this continent was 
transformed from a wilderness to a land of 
the most proSperous and happy people in 
the world. The fertile fields, the thriving 
cities, the schools, the churches and happy 
homes are living testimony as to the correct- 
ness of our interpretation of the value of the 
form of government under which we live. 

But we are at war. Our way of life, our 
past, our present accomplishment and our 
hopes for the future must stand the test 
of shot and shell. The courage of the young 
men, sustained in battle by the production 
of our elders and our facilities, shall deter- 
mine the future, not only of ourselves, but 
of the liberty-loving people of the entire 
world. This is the challenge that has been 
hurled suddenly at the youth of America. 
The young men and young women of America 
must lay aside the ordinary functions and 
activities of the youth of a free people and 
don the uniform of military and productive 
service. They more than anyone else in our 
land should be concerned for they must 
fight the -war and perhaps pay for it twice, 
paying for it once in the interest on the 
borrowed money and then the principal car- 
rying the financial burden which is greater 
than has ever been placed on the back of a 
civilized people. 

This is a time for the youth of America to 
assert itself, for out of this dreadful conflict 
will come a new world. Its course can be 
shaped by the will of the young men and 
women of our country. Life and man must 
go on, and they will be guided by the faults 
of yesterday or the remedies of tomorrow. 

Sometimes experience is not a good guide 
to follow. There was a time when wise old 
men said the world was flat. A young man, 
dreaming on the shores of Genoa, with the 
spirit of adventure, held to his dream until 
finally he secured the means to sail out to 
find what lay at the line where the water 
and the sky met. Clinging to his dream and 
sailing on, he found a new world and proved 
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that the experience of centuries was wrong— 
the world was round. 

Wise men once said that birds could fly, 
but men could never leave the ground. To- 
day men and women fly around the entire 
earth. For centuries men said you could 
travel only on the surface of the sea, but 
today some of the most deadly blows against 
civilization are being struck from underneath 
the surface of the water. 

Experience sometimes forms iron bands 
that bind us so tightly that we cannot see 
the possibilities of new adventure, or of in- 
vention, or of the progress of science. It is 
quite likely that this war may be won largely 
by inventions yet unborn. 

The happiness and prosperity and liberty 
of men may be determined by discoveries not 
yet beyond the stage of seeming dreams. 
Whatever inspiration you hold, whatever 
thoughts you have, whatever your hopes and 
your dreams for a better world, for a greater 
contribution to man’s humanity to man, you 
should cling to them and follow them. They 
may take you to high estate and to new 
discovery. 

In the meantime you should cling to the 
faith of your fathers that has made us thus 
far the most progressive people of the earth. 
The principle of representative government, 
of tolerance and religious adherence, are the 
guideposts that will inspire you and sustain 
you in the uncertain days that lie ahead in 
war. 

Arrogant men, cruel dictators, despicable 
despots, have massed their manpower and the 
creative genius of empires to destroy and 
wipe out the things we hold dear. You must 
realize that although you were born in a land 
of free men, that freedom was never a com- 
modity to be sold for cash, but a precious 
right paid for in the blood of men who dared 
to die that other men might be free. 

We had all hoped that our freedom and our 
way of life might not be challenged, but that 
day is over. We are at war, and you must 
accept your full responsibility with courage 
and with confidence, and play your full part 
in the action of this day in which you live. 

Tomorrow will be brighter after the storm, 
providing that out of the suffering, the blood- 
shed, and the sacrifice of mankind, the youth 
of the world may find a way for better mutual 
understanding, that they will be determined 
to serve their fellow men in peace as well as 
to destroy them in war. 

You young men and women out here in the 
heart of America have an especial advantage. 
You have had the advantage of education pro- 
vided by your parents, by your community, by 
your church, or by your State. You have had 
the advantage of the development of char- 
acter in a free home, in a free community, in 
a free country And out.of the freedom of 
your youth, the inspiration of your religious 
and educational training, you will fight or 
serve in the cause of the freedom of tomorrow. 
Although you must devote your energy, your 
thoughts, your all, to winning the war, you 
should do so with the hope and the ambition 
that you can help establish an enduring peace, 
and thus contribute to the progress of hu- 
manity. 

Up to now international conflicts resulting 
in mass murder at regular intervals seemed 
inevitable, and if they are to continue with 
the added destructive force of modern inven- 
tion, it would make life seem almost a hope- 
less waste. We must find a proper solution. 
We must find means for an enduring peace. 
It is for you, the youth of today, to help de- 
cide the program for the future. 3 

We must win the wa. abroad, and we must 
maintain representative government at home. 
Your participation in maintaining the two- 
party system whereby free people may express 
constantly their views with regard to the 
policy of their Government in war and in 
peace is an essential service to your country 
now. 

There never was a more exciting 
more commanding era, for the sons 
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daughters of free men and women to assert 
themselves than now in our war effort, in 
maintaining the Government under which 
you live, in the sciences, in the professions, 
and the commerce that is to follow. No one 
knows what trials or tribulations may befall 
you. No one can predict the burdens you 
will be asked to carry or the sacrifices you 
may be called upon to make. Whatever they 
are, you must accept them willingly, cou- 
rageously, and with determination to take 
your place and make yourself felt, according 
to your best ability, in your country’s cause. 
It is for your country. It is for human liberty. 
It is for your God. Whatever responsibility 
you may be asked to carry, I bid you accept 
it proudly, and in your service I wish you 
godspeed and good luck 


Congress and Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial written by George 
Rothwell Brown and published in the 
Baltimore News-Post of September 29. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


THE POLITICAL PARADE 


(By Gecrge Rothwell Prown) 

WASHINGTON, September 29.—Some of the 
howls of criticism hurled at Congress for try- 
ing to write a price control bill of its own— 
as the Constitution intended—have become 
positively maudlin. 

This writer has never seen the United 
States of America go so completely to hell as 
it has gone during the past week or so—in the 
columns of some o° the newspapers 

Otherwise the situation on Capitol Hill has 
presented, to this wricer at least, a somewhat 
more encouraging aspect than usual. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that a 
Congress which abdicated in March 1933 can 
resume business at the old stand in Septem- 
ber 1942 without a little fumbling due to 
lack of practice 

FARM LOBBY 
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the Appropriations Committee, through 
which has passed every fund measure for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. CaNNon told the House that farmers 
are stripping their feed lots and pastures. 
They are rushing unfinished stock to market 
to beat threatened reductions in prices. They 
are doing this because they cannot risk feed- 
in them for another 30 to 90 days and then 
sell them at less than current prices. 

American farmers, at the mercy of a Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, that doesn’t know one 
end of a cow from another, are being obliged 
to sacrifice even their foundation herds, which 
required years of breeding to build up. 

“They are preparing’—the “they” refers to 
this bureaucracy—‘to ration beef and pork, 
because of the inadequacy of the supply,” 
said Mr, CANNON. “And at the same time 
they are sacrificing millions of tons of beef, 
pork, and mutton which would be produced 
by herds now being thrown on the market. 


LIVING STANDARD 


“Mind you,” added Mr. CANNON, “this bill 
will be administered by agencies which have 
never shown the slightest interest in the 
farmer’s standard of living; agencies which 
have showered him—and him alone, of all 
the workers in America—with mendacious 
abuse and vituperation, when, under heavi- 
est handicaps, he is working longer hours 
than any worker in the Nation, giving the 
most loyal service of any worker in the Na- 
tion, and producing more efficiently than any 
worker in the Nation.” 

This great debate, followed as it was by 
an act of constitutional independence, by 
the House of Representatives, by a vote cf 
205 to 172, revealed that here in the midst of 
war American crops are rotting in the fields 
because even at current prices labor cannot 
be secured to harvest them. 

The debate brought out the fact that agri- 
culture faces an acute crisis within 90 days. 
All over the country farms are going on the 
auction block. 


TEN THOUSAND FARMS 


In Wisconsin alone it was estimated that 
10,000 farms would be vacant or unproductive 
in 1943. Everywhere choice dairy herds are 
being shipped to the butcher. Milk produc- 
tion is threatened. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of this situa- 
tion, many writers in Washington have 
screamed to heaven against the so-called farm 
lobby that has been trying to prevent a na- 
tional calamity. 

It is probable that the increases in the 
wages of labor, conceded by the Roosevelt 
administration since Pearl Harbor, will add 
$3,000,000,000 a year to the cost of the war. 
I have heard the estimate placed at 
$5,000,000,000 

Labor's favored place has been won through 
political coalition with the party in power 
and through the maintenance in Washington 
of the most powerful and dictatorial lobby 
ever known in this country y 

Yet those who are shrieking to heaven 
gainst the farm lobby have no word to say 
bout the labor lobby that has produced the 
inflation 
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crisis. 


The Silver Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix a very interesting article 
written by Mr. Robert L. Norton, which 
was published in the Boston (Mass.) 
Sunday Post of September 20, and which 
refers to the great problem confronting 
those engaged in the commercial silver 
industry. The article points specifically 
to certain problems in the section of the 
country from which I come. I have 
asked that the article may be printed in 
the Recorp for the information of Sen- 
ators, feeling that the silver question, 
which is of such great importance, 
should, and I hope will, very soon come 
to the attention of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


RUIN IN SILVER Pouicy or UNITED STATES 
100,000 Tons Burtep IN GroUND—NoT 
AVAILABLE TO NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRY—PRE- 
VENTED BY POLITICAL BLOc 

(By Robert L. Norton) 

The utterly indefensible naticnal silver 
policy has become a national scandal. Be- 
sides, it is both ridiculous and fantastic. 
Buried in the ground today at West Point, 
lying idle and tarnishing, are some 100,000 
tons of silver, or more than 3,000,000,000 
ounces. 

This fabulous store is useless for monetary 
purpeses. It is more than sufficient to take 
care of all our war uses and the needs of the 
domestic silver and jewelry industry as well. 
Yet the silver industry of the country, and 
more especially of New England, faces a com- 
plete shut-down, with thousands out of em- 
ployment and the loss of millions in capital 
investment. 

And, under the Treasury’s lease-lend silver 
pian, the metal is only loaned to the Defense 
Plant Corporation for use in our war indus- 
tries. The silver must “not become a part of 
the product of war-production plants.” It 
must not be “used up.” It may only be used 
in such form as permits its return to the 
Treasury after the war, as, for example, in 
substituting for copper in the making of bus 
bars. 

It may not be consumed as, for example, in 
substituting for tin solder. In short, the 
plan does not provide an ounce of silver for 
actual consumption. All of which is plain 
goofery. As a result, the total amount of 
silver transferred to the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration by the Treasury between April and 
August 27 of the 1,350,000,000 ounces, known 
as free silver, figures out to about 8 percent. 

In a less tcierant nation the creation of 
such a situation by those responsible might 
be defined as close to treason. In any event, 
it would be summarily dealt with. But, in 
the United States, the Congress has submit- 
ted to what is plainly one of the greatest 
hoid-ups in our history in order to trade and 
swap votes with the powerful silver bloc 
of 14 Senators, representing 7 Western States, 
and to placate the 25 companies mining 80 
percent of the United States output. 

This condition would be bad enough in 
peacetime, but in wartime it is intolerable 
and disgraceful. As a sop to industry the 
Treasury has announced the availability of 
5,000,000 ounces of silver in a special cate- 
gory which would be sold outright at 45 
cents an ounce to industrial users. But this 
is of no benefit to the industry as a whole, 
since consumption runs to about 80,000,000 
ounces a yeal And the industrial users 
eligible to purchase this silver must ha 
high priority ratings and be subjected to 
the recommendation of the War Production 
Board. Presumably this means that the sil- 
ver would be used for war purposes only, 

REMEDIAI 

For months the 
members of Congre 
individuals who 
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war supplies for their own selfish interests. 
We have been told about the “black mar- 
kets” in steel and about the monopoly in 
aluminum. It has been asserted that essen- 
tial war items have not been used in pPo- 
duction for fear of an oversupply later and 
in an attempt to hold up prices. 

But little or nothing is heard from Con- 
gress about the silver hold-up for which it 
alone is responsible. The situation has of 
late become so odoriferous that various bills 
have been introduced to remedy it. Senator 
Green, of Rhode Island, has presented a 
measure providing for the use of monetary 
silver for industrial purposes and another bill 
has been introduced by Representative CrL- 
LER, of New York, to repeal the Silver Pur- 
chase Acts of 1934 and 1939. 

“We produce in this country 70,000,000 
ounces of silver annually,” Mr. CELLER said. 
“This is far more than necessary to meet the 
needs of defense and normal industries. 


CONDEMNS DEPLORABLE SITUATION 


“By virtue of the Silver Purchase Acts, not 
an ounce of this domestic production is avail- 
able to industry. It must be bought up by 
the Government and buried. An enormous 
hoard of silver now is hidden and stored away 
at West Point. It is sorely needed by indus- 
tries, yet it cannot be touched. Such burial 
is asinine and scandalous.” 

Obviously, in the prosecution of the war, 
many industries which cannot be diverted to 
war purposes must fold up. Some of them 
have been partially able to use their ma- 
chinery and keep their workers in making 
things for the war. 

Small business has been hard hit in New 
England and generally has accepted the sacri- 
fice, which, in many instances, meant bank- 
ruptcy, without complaint. Not much has 
been accomplished up to date in heiping 
out the small businessman, despite com- 
mendable effort on the part of some Members 
of Congress and an expression of sympathy 
on the part of the war administrative agen- 
cies, which has not been followed with appre- 
ciable results. 

NO EXCUSE FOR RUINOUS POLICY 

These are all part of the hard casualties of 
war and unavoidable. But there seems to 
be no rhyme or reason or possible excuse for 
destroying the important silver and jewelry 
industry of New England and the remainder 
of the country or, what is more important, 
to handicap the industry in the production 
of war materials—all of this to satisfy one 
small and selfish special interest group as 
represented by the silver bloc in Congress. 

It is to be noted that as late as September 
1942 almost 10 months after Pearl Harbor, 
little has been done in making Treasury sil- 
ver available for consumptive uses recom- 
mended by the War Production Board as in 
the substitution for tin, antimony, nickel, 
and other metals in solder; electrical con- 
tacts, connections, coils, and antennas; en- 
gine wearings; corrosion-resistant surfaces 
on other metals; silvering of mirrors and re- 
flectors; military photography, dentistry, etc. 

HELPLESS VICTIMS OF ARTIFICIAL SCARCITY 

General Electric reports that the use of 
silver is saving huge quantities of tin, Sav- 
ings of more than 50 percent in normal re- 
quirements of tin are being effected. Sub- 
stitutions of silver for copper are being made 
in brazing alloys—brazing also, chiefly be- 
cause of the silver present, is often quicker, 
more reliable, and economical 

Also silvered glass is used in place of highly 
polished reflectors in street lights. In the 
chemical industry silver is being used in- 
stead of stainless steel and copper. The air- 
craft industry uses silver in radiators, coolers, 
aircraft-engine bearings, and rings for rods. 
It is also used in gunfire-control systems and 
recoil mechanisms for guns. 











But the sale of Treasury stocks is for- 
bidden to manufacturers, even though we 
have this enormous unused stock. And re- 
member that silver is essential in large quan- 
tities to war industry. 

All foreign silver will be taken until Octo- 
ber 1 for war effort under priorities and 
after that date the War Production Board 
has prohibited its use except under priorities. 
It may well be asked, as a result of this 
artificial scarcity, What is to be the future 
of the user of silver in industry and the arts? 


COULD EASILY BE MADE AVAILABLE 


The manufacturers of silver for spoons, 
knives, forks, pencils, pens, watch cases, and 
jewelry, the producers of silver salts for mir- 
rors and the photoengraving industry, so 
essential to printing, find themselves, their 
thousands of employees and the tens of 
thousands of dealers without any assurance 
of a supply of raw materials necessary to 
carry on their business. 

And the silver users’ emergency committee 
succinctly says: “No patriotic American can 
object to being deprived of steel, copper, 
nickel, tin, and aluminum which are needed 
for war purposes and which are actually 
scarce.” But there is no justice in depriv- 
ing silver manufacturers of their war mate- 
rial when there is an accumulation of more 
than 10 years’ world silver production lying 
in the vaults of the Treasury Department. 
This amount of silver is more than enough 
for our total war and civilian needs and 
could be made available, possibly by Presi- 
dential order and surely by an act of Con- 
gress. 

RUINOUS SUBSIDIZATION 

Why should patriotic Americans, who 
have converted all possible facilities to war 
effort, be compelled to discharge thousands 
of faithful employees, sacrifice their own 
life savings and deprive many additional 
thousands of their distributors from selling 
their wares and keeping their employees in 
jobs when the necessary silver actually exists 
in plentiful amount and is within the 
United States? 

Everyone has wondered as to what use we 
would put our fabulous stocks of gold and 
silver. For the ‘first time in all the years 
that the Treasury has been buying foreign 
imports of the metal at an average price of 
around 25 cents an ounce and domestically 
mined silver at 71.11 cents an ounce, the war 
has given us use for the most useless mone- 
tary silver in the world. Our national hoard 
of silver, all bought and paid for, is a stock 
pile awaiting war use. 

Recently, because of the artificial shortage 
which stimulated speculation in Mexico, and 
for diplomatic reasons establishing the good- 
neighbor policy, the price of imported silver 
has been raised to 45 cents an ounce to stim- 
ulate foreign-mine production Actually 
what this amounts to is an additional sub- 
sidy paid to a foreign government in addition 
to the tremendous subsidy exacted by the 
Senate silver bloc and the special interests 
which ‘it supports. 


METHODS 


MORGENTHAU OBJECTS, BUT 

The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 directs the 
Treasury to buy the metal until it totals 25 
percent of the aggregate monetary gold and 
silver reserve or until the price of the com- 
modity has been boosted to $1.29 an ounce 
The domestically produced silver at 71.11 an 
Ounce is twice the recent market price. And 
the law forbids the Treasury to sell silver at 
less than $1.29 an ounce, which is nearly 
four times the recent market price. 

In the last 8 years Secretary Morgenthau 
has bought nearly 2,500,000,000 ounces of 
silver at a cost of $1,342,000,000. He has 
complained and condemned the 1934 purchase 
policy of the Governraent, but without mak- 
ing any headway. 
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In New England and elsewhere, silver- 
smiths, jewelry manufacturers and photo- 
engravers figure that they are through for 
the duration unless definite action is taken 
by Congress and the war administration. 
In Rhode Island, for instance, 135 manufac- 
turers employing 25,000 have informed tl 
representatives at Washington that unles 
aid is forthcoming they will be out of 
ness within 5 weeks. 





ONE ILLUMINATING EXPLANATION 
Minority leader of Congress, Joz= MARTIN 

who is familiar with the jewelry situation in 

Attleboro, writes us from Washington 

“The silverware and jewelry industry has 
been hard hit through inability to get suffi 
cient silver, and it faces a possible complete 
shut-down. For some time they have be 
living mostly on the purchase of foreign sil- 
ver, which is denied to them after October 1. 
The Government will take over this silver at 
45 cents an ounce. 

“This action drives the silverware and 
jewelry manufacturers over to the domestic 
market, where silver is sold «t 71.11 cents an 
ounce. There is no objection on the part 
of the manufacturers to pay this price, but 
they are up against the fact that war pr 








ties will take practically all this supply 
There will be some available between now and 
January 1, but after that date it looks like 


the end unless something is done 

“There is a sufficient supply to take care 
of all war needs and give industry an oppor- 
tunity to live. One difficulty is to get the 
supply to industry The Government has 
taken some and probably can get considerably 








more from the stock pile with the plea of 
war needs. They might get their supply this 
Way and thus open the wav for the civilian 


needs to come from the domes supply 
The other way to get at it is to take silver 
from the West Point dump or repeal the act 
or pass a resolution permitting industry to 
use the silver 

MANY NEW ENGLAND SECTIONS SUFFER 


“You know from your long Washington 
experience the power of the silver bloc in the 
Senate and how difficult that might can b 
It does seem silly to see a pile of i 
and thousands of workingmen lose their jobs 
because of the inability to get this material 
Surely it can be parceled out now and, if it 
had to be, it could be replaced after the wal 
when I should think the silver miners will 
need work badly 

“The jewelry manufacturers’ fight has been 
increased through the fact that they shifted 
over out of the use of copper and plated 
jewelry at the request of Government 
who pointed out the 
might be acyuired 


officials 
ease by which silver 


That in a nutshell is the 


story. We are running on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The end may be on January 1, but I, 
as well as others who are interes dd in the 
silverware and jewelry industry, continue to 


hope to avert the calamity.” 

Many New England towns and 
hard hit, notably Taunton, Gre 
tleboro, and Newburyport in Massac é 
Providence, R. I., and Wallingford, Conn 
more than 300 plants altogether. 





DRAB OUTLOOK IN NEWBURYPORT 

As president of the Reed & Barton 
Taunton, one of the oldest silver 
the country, Sinclair Weeks 


“Miners have, through the si 


firm at 
plants 


comments: 


in 





Senate, pushed this thing definitely for their 
selfish interests and our position is that i 
silver were actually a scarce metal we 
wouldn’t even be talking about the subject, 
but having been forced out of that portion 
of our business which uses other metals we 
don’t see why we should be forced out of 
the business on sterling silver when there is 


plenty in the country if 
would cease hoarding it.” 


the Governmens 
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Describing th 
Post correspondent 
this dispatch 


tiyat » ty 
e situation in 


Earle R 


Newburyport, 
Delano writes 


“NEWBURYPORT, September 17.—One of this 
city’s oldest one of few remaining 
reliable, going concerns, the Towle Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of sterling silverware, 
faces extinction, according to a spokesman for 
the company, because of the Government's 
giiver-hoarding policy 

“Normally employing between 400 and 5060 

i y skilled artisans, many of whom repre- 
ent the third and fourth generations of 
workers at the Silver Shop, as is familiarly 
known locally, the Towle Co. now has con- 
verted about 60 percent of facilities to 
war production 


and its 


HARDSHIP FOR OLDER WORKERS 


} 


“While a large number of the men and 
women working, to most of whom it is a proud 
listinction to be known as a Towle employee, 
have been retained in the preduction of war 
still remain are 
new tricks 


materials, there who 


some 
too set to learn 


Since the Government refuses to release 
more than a small quantity cf silver for man- 
ufacturing purposes, ‘nowhere near enough 
for our needs,’ the Towle representative as- 

these older workers soon will be out 

At their it would mean, in most 
going on relief, since there is little 
work available they could 
turn their hands 

‘Our positior 
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of jobs age 
cases 
other to which 
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of the entire 
is this 
were of the 
winning the war, and if there 
existed a shortage in that metal, none of us 
1d want to touch it for our ordinary uses, 
of course. But, while silver is used in many 
war materials, the Government is 
rding billions of ounces of it and five or 
million ounces of silver come into this 
country each month from Can: Mexico, 
other countries 
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There certainly is no shortage of silver, 
except in industries which depend 
part upon the use of the metal 
hoz the Government 
underground could be usS:d in 
them to keep func- 
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Illinois, to the Federation of Illinois 
Women’s Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
delivered in Washington on September 
26, 1942, which was broadcast over the 
radio to the annual convention of the 
Federation of Illinois Women’s Repub- 
lican Clubs, held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Springfield, Il. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Members of the Federation of Illinois 
Women’s Republican Clubs, after accepting 
your kind invitation to be present with you 
at your convention in Springfield my plans 
had to be changed because of the necessity 
of my remaining in Washington during the 
consideration of the present price and Wage 
control bill, which is before the Senate 
this time. For that reason I must speak to 
you from Washington. 

I congratulate you upon your patriotic 
service and extend my sincere greetings as 
you meet in the historic capital of our State. 

You are the daughters of heroic women 
who shared so patiently and courageously 
the privations, struggles, and _ sacrifices 
through war and peace the entire 
building of our Republic 

Your membership embraces the 
hood of every race, creed, and color in our 
State, proudly associating together under 
the banner of Republican women devoted to 
the preservation of our Republic and of our 
representative form of government through 
the strains of the present war, and the con- 
structive advances in the peace to follow 

The true story of American civilization 
could not be told without recording the bril- 
liant achievement of the women who stood 
side by side with the Pilgrim fathers, dis- 
playing equal c during the perilous 
and in the establish- 
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of all-out war. A tremendous disaster has 
overtaken modern civilization and we have 
been caught in this hurricane of hate. All 
of the science and creative genius resulting 
from our freedom during the past 160 years 
must now be devoted entirely to the de- 
velopment of firing power and the weapons 
of war 

All that we have accomplished—all that 
we hope for—all that we are today is to be 
tested now in the field, in the sky, on the 
sea, in battle, to determine who shall dom- 
inate and direct the future of civilization— 
the sons and daughters of free men, or the 
arrogant dictators of the world. 

The transition of a Nation dedicated to 
tolerance, humanity, and peace to a Nation 
of all-out war will place a terrific strain on 
every function of our civilization. War 
knows no law save the law of necessity, and 
we must do the things that are necessary to 
win the war. 

In the past wars were fought mainly by 
uniformed men. It was a contest between 
the courage, numbers, and skill of men in 
the armies of nations. From the beginning 
it is true that there were the courageous 
nurses near and in the battlelines, and I 
want to pay my personal tribute to the cour- 
age, devotion, and sustaining strength of 
the American nurses in war. I can testify 
personally to what it means to a young man, 
wounded and helpless, thousands of miles 
from home, to feel the presence, the confi- 
dence, the skilled attention, and friendly 
encouragement of an American girl, wearing 
the nurse’s uniform. God bless them. They 
have always displayed a courage unexcelled 
by any male warrior in the world. 

This war is a new kind of war. It is not 
only a war between the armies but a war 
between all of the people, traditions, inspira- 
tions, the creative productive facilities and 
power of the people who fight for freedom 
on the one hand and those who follow the 
mad dictators in their inhuman acts of 
violence on the other. 

The women of America have responded 
magnificently in every phase of our war effort. 
In the armed forces many are serving as 
nurses, some are serving in the WAACS in 
the Army, the WAVES in the Navy, and now 
the WAAFS in the Air Corps, where trained 
women will ferry planes from factories to 
locations where they are needed in the train- 
ing of our fighting men in the sky. 

As I said before this is not alone a contest 
between those in military uniform. More 
than a miliion women are wearing the uni- 
form of production. The overalls, the cover- 
alls, and other apparel, designed for work in 
factories, fields, and mines, are being worn 
by patriotic women in America in an ever- 
increasing number 

The great army of women volunteers who 
Serve in the Red Cross, the various service 
organizations, those who drive the trucks of 
mercy, who act as telephone operators, ob- 
servers, dispatchers, stenographers, clerks, 
rive welders, and perform the various 
high-precision functions of modern industry 
but a few who write the glorious pages 
ff woman’s participation in our cause of 
freedom. 
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never before we find the 
patriotic women of the farms of America 
doing not only their share but responding 
even beyond the call of duty. 

The farm wife has always been a producer. 
She kept the home, she tended the garden, 
she canned the fruit, she did the chores, and 
now, with the sons of America going to war, 
you will find her back in the fields once more, 

When the story of the heroic efforts of 
American women in this war is written the 
farm wife and the daughters of the farm will 
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take their place among the heroes of our 
country, for the production of food is just 
as essential as a bomb or a bullet. 

While the need will be increasingly great 
for women in war work and in uniform, 
there is another need that must be fulfilled 
by the sustaining grace of American woman- 
hood. 

It is fine to be free and to dare. It is great 
to feel so unfettered as to leave home and 
by bold gesture emblazon one’s name across 
the sky. But what of those courageous 
women who speak and walk softly, who 
regard their comings and goings as personal, 
and who dare not venture because one bold 
gesture might impair the lives of so many 
who depend constantly upon them. These 
are the plain people—yours and mine—who 
tend the garden, who keep the home, who 
guide the schools, who sustain the churches, 
who accept whatever fate has to offer and 
carry the load so constantly and proudly that 
our civilization moves steadily on, 

These are the countless members of Amer- 
ica’s greater army who build the morale, who 
keep the faith, who make America worth 
fighting—yes, worth dying for. These are the 
women who know also the necessity of main- 
taining representative government. 

I congratulate your splendid organization, 
assembled to discuss what further work you 
can do in your total allegiance to your coun- 
try’s cause in war. You fully realize that 
representative government under which free- 
dom of spirit, worship, education, and action 
have been developed must be guarded by the 
sentries who serve on the home front. When 
millions of men are dispatched to the four 
corners of the earth, fighting for America, 
fighting for freedom, the mothers, the wives, 
the sweethearts, and the sisters of America 
must sustain them with their effort, with 
their spirit, and with their prayers. They 
must also guard the home, the school, the 
church, and steadfastly maintain our repre- 
sentative Government under which we live 
and for which men are willing to die. 

I congratulate you upon your patriotic 
service thus far. I remind you that in this 
all-out war effort, we will be called upon 
to further centralize the power of our Gov- 
ernment. We will be called upon to yield 
willingly many more of our ordinary liber- 
ties, rights, and habits. I remind you fur- 
ther that the problem of the peace for which 
every mother prays and the problems of an 
enduring peace to which we must devote our 
minds and our effort as never before, will be 
exceedingly difficult. 

The reconstruction and the readjustment 
of the complex problems that will follow 
the war will also give rise to the demand 
for further release of individual rights 
meet the new emergency that may last for 
many years to come. While we fight for the 
“four freedoms” throughout the world, we 
must remember that representative govern- 
ment is fast disappearing from the earth. 
We must guard it at home every day, with 
the same tenacious spirit with which our 
sons meet the foe on foreign battlefields. 

This responsibility is an added responsi- 
bility to be borne largely by the womanhood 
of America. 

he hope of future peace, the will for peace, 
and the ability to design for peace will come 
largely from those who have enjoyed the 
churches, schools, and civil functions of 
people who have lived in tolerance under 
representative government in America. We 
have learned how to wipe out differences of 
National origin, of color, and of creed. We 
have developed through the leadership of 
the divinely inspired spirit of American wo- 
manhood a philanthropy, humanity, and tol- 
erance unknown anywhere else in the entire 
world. 

America’s leadership through its preserva- 
tion of its form of government, its productive 
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capacity at home, and the brilliant achieve- 
ment of its sons and daughters abroad de- 
pend upon the continued inspired devotion 
of the women of America. 

As we move on into the war, there will be 
heartaches and hardships, sacrifices and bur- 
dens heavy to bear, but just as the Pilgrim 
mothers kept vigilant watch through storm 
and sunshine on the Mayflower, loaded the 
muskets for their men and stood watch as 
they carved their homes out of the dan- 
gerous wilderness, just as the women have 
marched forward with their intuition, their 
dreams, their inspiration, moving ever on 
in the development of American civilization, 
the American women will carry this load 
with courage and with confidence. And 
every day to them will be another day of 
service to humanity, to their country, and 
to their God. 





Address of Col. Louis Johnson Before 


American Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday,.September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I think 
it will be generally agreed that no man 
in this country has rendered greater 
service in arousing our people to the need 
of preparation for war than has Col. 
Louis Johnson, who, for a number of 
years, was Assistant Secretary of War. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress which he delivered before the 
American Legion convention in Kansas 
City on September 19, 1942, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I should like most of all to talk today with 
you, my comrades of ‘17 and ’18, about 
India—but, for reasons all too obvious, that 
is not to be. Next to India—looking back 
at my own experiences in the War Depart- 
ment, and my efforts of that period—I would 
prefer to talk realistically of cur part in this 
war this day, but, again that should not be, 
at least not just now. You have had t 
many “dignitaries” on your program and my 
biood pressure is still too low to take them 
on at the moment. 

Indeed, you and I know that those 
who maintain contact with the veterans 
the last World War, many of whom are active 
soldiers in the present war, have to be careful 
of our words. We saw in 1918 a great military 
victory. American production and American 
arms were decisive. 

In the following years, we saw the 
of that victory decisively lost. We 
dered the peace our soldiers had won. 

We entered the war last December in a far 
less favorable position than we held on our 
entry into the war in 1917. We have to 
retake that territory. We are retaking it. 

While every ounce of our energy has to go 
into the winning of the war—and I am 
convinced we shall win it—we are aliowed, 
I think, to stake out a few simple ideas which 
will help us to see that the fruits of this 
victory are not lost, as were those of 1918. 
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I am speaking new as a hard-boiled realist. 
This does not exclude idealism and long views 
Probably, as we know now, the idealist in 1918 
who said we had to stay with the world situ- 
ation had plotted a safer course for the coun- 
try than the supposed real 1918 who 
advised us all to go home, forget it, az t 
back to normal. We know now V 
situation is one which we cannot forget abou 
Neither can we leave it alone—because it will 
not leave us alone. 

I think I am right in believin 
country knows this. Certainly, every veteran 
of the last war and every soldier in this wai 
knows it. We shall have to work out a system 
by which the world is safe and at peace if w 
are to be safe and at peace. The reasons ar 
not idealistic. They are hard-boiled military 
facts. 

In 1918 the only attack which could be 
made on the United States was a sea-borne 
attack. We could—and did—put enough 
Navy into the war to make this virtually 
impossible. he only power which could 
challenge us was Great Britain, and she had 
every interest to do nothing of the kind 
Japan was a possible challenge, but certainly 
not great enough to give us serious military 
concern. 

Today all that is changed. Attack on th: 
United States, if it comes, will be an air-born 
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attack. This could happen On a small scale 
now. But air power is only at the beginning 


of its development. Five years from now, 
any nation which can put a great air fleet into 
the skies will be able to do enormous damage 











to the United States. We shall be in the 
Same position as were European countries 
with land frontiers, across which an army 
could be pushed at almost any tim 

You notice the difference at e. Sea- 
borne attack had to be carried out by coun- 
tries which had access to the sea. Of thes 
there were relatively few—very few capabl 
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country in the world has ac 
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even the land-locked Ih 
country realizes exactly what that mear 
If it takes a bombing attack on a Midwest- 
ern city to teach us our pressing danger—a1 
I hope it will not—the lesson would be chea; 
even at that price. For the fact is that any 
industrial nation, anywhere, which cai 
manufacture planes and munitions, trai 
aviation and air-borne infant nd use 
weapons well, will in a few years be able 
spout into the air from alm: il here a 
expeditionary force which could land aln 
anywhere in the United States. We should 
undoubtedly clean it up in time. But we 
shall not be safe, in the old sez 

There are plenty of other reasons why w 
are going to have to move into the world 
situation, besides the elementary one of 
safety. I do not give them in detail, bec: 
you are familiar with them. We shal l 
our trade, and that requires safe highway 


nd international finance indled that 
goods keep moving. We know, now, tl 
there are raw materials, such as rubber, whi 
we don’t have; and we shall need acc 
them. We know, too, that other 

need our goods for civilian use, and if 
cannot get them any other way they will 1 

to fight for them. In any case, America a1 
Americans are not the kind of people w 
want to try to live safe and comfortable « 
top of a rotting me Wh things g 
really bad elsewhere, we always have pitched 
in and helped—and I am } d to think 
we will want to do so agaiz 
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I do not see that the United States will be 
able completely to disarm, as she did after 
the last war, or that it would be safe for 
her to do so. She will have—she must have— 
a leading position in aviation. It would be 
fatal for her to sacrifice that position. Just 
as she depended after 1918 on her Navy, so 
she will have to depend at the close of this 
war on her air fleet. Both in size, in quality, 
and in continuous and rapid development she 
will have to lead that procession. 

This does not mean that we may not be 
willing to use this air fleet as part of an 
international police force to see to it that no 
aggressor starts building an air fleet capable 
of challenging us, or of making trouble for 
the rest of the world. I think it is entirely 
probable that we shall want to join in ar- 
rangements with other peace-loving coun- 
tries so that this force is available to stamp 
out any possible outbreak of war anywhere, 
before it gets to the point where war again 
washes into our own harbors and cities, It 
seems to be quite feasible to maintain an air 
fleet and at the same time to maintain inter- 
national obligations so that a situation like 
that which broke in 1939 and struck us in 
1941 does not occur again. But we shall have 
to have and to keep force, and particularly air 
force, in our hands for that purpose. 

Second, I do not think that we shall be able 
to be wholly unconcerned about the distribu- 
tion of air bases throughout the world. It 
will be pretty nearly of first importance to 
us to be sure that those bases which are most 
likely to threaten us are in friendly hands, 
or under such control as will make it clear 
that they make for general peace, and cannot 
be used as springboards against us. This is 
elementary. Twice in 25 years the United 
States has proved to be the decisive force in 
a world conflict. If there is a third world 
conflict, we shall not be the last to be in- 
volved, but the first, since any aggressor will 
know that his first task must be to knock us 
out, 

Third, I believe that we shall have to spend 
vastly more time on the mechanics of de- 
fense than we did after the previous World 
War. In 1914, the combined resistance of 
Britain, Russia, and France bought us nearly 
3 years in which to get ready. In fact, it 
bought us many months even after we entered 
the last World War, during which time we 
levied and trained an army, and manu- 
factured some, though not all, of our muni- 
tions 

In 1939, the combined resistance of France 
and Britain, and particularly the heroic re- 
sistance of Britain and Russia bought us 2 
years in which to get ready. Thanks to the 
wisdom of President Roosevelt (and he was 
violently attacked for it), and to the cour- 
ge of Secretary Hull (and he, too, is being 
attucked for it) we were diplomatically and 
nilitarily well on the road to preparedness at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. 

But if there 
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This means taking an intelligent, instead 
of a stupid, attitude toward the world eco- 
nomic problem. 

We know that we have production. We 
had it potentially in time of peace. We are 
using it in time of war. We shall have this 
production when the war is over, and we shall 
have to be converting it, or much of it, to 
Civilian uses. 

What we shall need will be buyers—buyers 
both in the United States and elsewhere. 
We shall need all the buyers we can find. 

Other countries will be in the same posi- 
tion, notably, Great Britain. 

And there will be buyers all over the world, 
if financial arrangements can be made for 
them. The reconstruction of that part of 
Russia which the Germans invaded is in and 
of itself a huge task, and it will take the 
production of an endless amount of goods to 
reequip that country. It so happens that 
Russia, quite irrespective of her political sys- 
tem at any time, has always been on the same 
side in world affairs as the United States, 
since the days when the United States became 
independent. There will be every reason, in 
morals and in common sense, to make avail- 
able all the support we can to the Russian 
endeavor. This is only one illustration. A 
second one is the development of Brazil, for 
Brazil is a country bigger than the United 
States, which has a population of about 45,- 
000,000 now, which doubles about every 20 
years. The development of Brazil in the years 
after the war will be as great as the develop- 
ment in the United States during the eighties 
and nineties. 

Provided we can work out appropriate eco- 
nomic arrangements, both we and the rest of 
the world will be benefited, and by that very 
process peace will tend to be preserved. 

In the far-off days of long ago. even when 
the Roman Empire was at its greatest 
strength, when danger threatened, the sentry 
went through the city throughout the night 
crying, “See ye that the Republic receives no 
harm.” In these critical and troublous days 
when our country and its future is threat- 
ened, I appeal to you, my fellow Legionnaires, 
who in ’17 and 38 for your country offercd 
your all, who since then have striven so long 
and sometimes in vain for adequate prepared- 
ness, to again gird your loins, take up the 
challenge, and carry to all Americans the 
message and the prayer “See ye that the Re- 
public receives no harm.” 


If Only We Had More People Like John 
T. Faulkner in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Septembcr 29, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I am inserting a letter just received from 
Mr. John T. Faulkner, one of my con- 
stituents and good friends residing in 
North Augusta, Aiken County, S. C., 
which should be read by every citizen in 
this country, especially at this time when 
more than ever in the history of this 
great Republic our people should awaken 
from their lethargic condition of fun-lov- 
ing, pleasure-seeking, sport-minded, and 
get-the-money attitude, in that we have 
a job to do that will not only call for 
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sacrifice on the part of every citizen but 
the prompt offer of their services where- 
ever they can be used in connection with 
our war efforts: 


Nortu Aucusta, S. C., September 22, 1942. 


Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Frienp: I received your letter of the 
17th instant, and enclosed speech. I knew 
there was something dead up the creek—be- 
cause the water had been polluted a long 
time, but I didn’t know it was as rotten as it 
is. It’s a wonder the farmers and working 
people who are forced to drink it, are not all 
dead, and if they knew the half of it, they 
would be so nauseated that their patriotism 
would die right now, when as never before, it 
needs the exhilarating tonic of pure water 
flowing from Washington. 

For years I have known of the existence of 
the vampires that suck the lifeblood of the 
farmers and industrial workers and have 
written numberless columns condemning 
their nefarious actions; but off down here in 
isolation, too remote from their dens of 
iniquity to be able to name them or draw a 
pen picture of them—I could only point in 
their general direction which I did know be- 
cause of the noxious odors emanating from 
their dens. 

I was specially pleased to get your letter 
and your speech of March 19, 1942; because 
it opened a door through which I had wanted 
to peep for a long time. I wish that every 
farmer and every wage earner in America 
could read that speech, and your letter to me. 
Your letter was published in the Augusta 
Herald but that don't get far enough away to 
do much good—but it may help. Besides 
people are too indifferent to the dangers be- 
setting them, to read and inform themselves 
as much as they could. 

For years I have tried to make the people 
aware of the monopolistic speculators de- 
stroying them—trying to describe them, I 
have named them everything in my vocabu- 
lary but a of a —, and I have too 
much respect for dogs to accuse them of 
being the ancestors of such a tribe. But the 
lethargic condition of our fun-loving, pleas- 
ure-seeking, sport-minded people has become 
so ingrained in them that in their oblivion to 
everything else, they are blindly speeding on 
rubber tires along our paved highways to de- 
struction; and but for the few, who are being 
fabulously paid to close and bar the door— 
they are carelessly leaving it open for the 
enemy now on his way here, to murder and 
rob them of everything that makes life worth 
living. 

It seems to me like, with all the money 
that is being spent in every conceivable man- 
ner; that none could be better used than to 
have one Paul Revere in every county to 
wake the people up to a realization of the 
imminent danger of annihilation which has 
already passed the threatening stage to be- 
come a stern reality—with roaring guns, 
bursting shells, and bloodied bayonets, 
blood-thirsting, covetous, ferocious relent- 
less enemies are every day, approaching 
nearer to our doors. Why do lI say “every 
day”’? 

Because every ship that is sunk, every 
plane shot down and every soldier slain is a 
step gained by the enemy. 

Every idle acre of land, every idle machine. 
and every idle hand, is an aider and abettor 
of our foes. 

Every time-delaying speech in Congress, 
every yard of red tape hobbling and retard- 
ing action, is weapon in Axis hands with 
which to batter down our defenses. 

Asleep at the switch in our fancied se- 
curity, with our people thinking of nothing 
but money and amusement, with an in- 
exorable enemy hammering at our doors—I 
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agree with Cotton Ed, when he said: “We are 
in a hell of a fix.” 
Hoping that we shall live to see a saner— 
even though a chastened people. 
I hope to remain, 
As ever, your friend, 
JNO. T. FAULKNER. 
P. S—Could you send me a few copies of 
that speech, for distribution here, it is too 
long for publication in our little papers in 
this section. 
JNO. T. F. 





Wendell Willkie’s Foreign Trip 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is rather distressing to note 
the confusion that has grown up as a 
result of Wendell Willkie’s talk in Mos- 
cow, especially the misunderstanding 
that seems to have been created in both 
Moscow and London. They evidently do 
not understand Mr. Willkie’s technique 
of “campaign oratory.” 

One trouble is that the English do not 
seem to appreciate a joke—they never 
could. Bui my advice to them would be 
to follow their military leaders, who 
seem to know what they are doing. 

Of course, it may be supposed by some 
people that the English do not know any- 
thing about the continent of Europe, be- 
cause they are 20 miles away from it, and 
should have some long-distance advice 
from military experts afar off who “never 
set a squadror in the field nor the divi- 
sions of a battle know.” In Moscow Mr. 
Stalin expected Mr. Willkie to do some- 
thing else besides kissing the barmaids, 
so he had to make a speech. Yet the 
newspapers and certain individuals are 
jumping on him for having said any- 
thing. He is now in China, and if he can 
add to the morale of our Allies there by 
doing so, I hope he kisses every barmaid 
in China before he comes home. 

I think a lot of this criticism is coming 
from the Republicans who never did ap- 
preciate our services to them in nomi- 
nating Mr. Willkie for President for them 
in 1840. They do not seem to appreciate 
the efforts now being made by a few 
Democrats, and probably a large number 
of Communists, headed by PM and the 
Communist Daily Worker, to nominate 
him as a candidate for President on the 
Republican ticket in 1944. 

I feel like exclaiming, in the words of 
Shakespeare, “Ingratitude, thou marble- 
hearted fiend!” 








We Wonder How Many of the Critics and 


Propagandists Know What the Farm 
Situation Really Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
ond only to the consideration of the war 
and its problems in the minds of many 
of our people today is the bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate amending the 
Price Control Act, commonly known as 
the anti-inflation bill. 


The metropolitan press and many 
commentators purport to speak with 
finality concerning what consideration 
should, or should not, be given to the 
farmer in connection with any attempt 
to in any way equalize his earnings with 
the earnings of labor and industry. 

Pursuant to the permission granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I am including herewith an editorial 
written by Mr. J. S. Gray, publisher of 
the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News. This 
editorial is written by one who knows, is 
timely and factual, and I commend it to 
those who are so severely cliticizing the 
farmers today. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FROM A ROAD CORNER 

Go south to Erie in Monroe County where 
lie the rich truck farms of the county and 
the produce that has perished because the 
owners couldn’t get the help necessary to 
harvest the crops and get them to market. 

Go west to Dundee and talk with the can- 
ners and the farmers about the shortage of 
labor that caused heavy loss to many who 
had their investment in tomatoes. 

Talk with farmers all along the way north, 
south, and east. Have them tell you of any 
experiences they may have had in trying to 
employ extra labor for their farms. Inability 
to employ men and women for farm work at 
any price against the competition of city 
factories and offices is only half the story. 
The price they have to pay when any help 
is available discourages effort in this direc- 
tion. Excessive labor costs can’t be recovered 
when the crops go to market. On the other 
hand the high labor costs do figure in the 
prices of those things the farmer has to buy, 
such as clothing, fuel, farm machinery, and 
the like. 


ee 


Down at Washington these days there is 
developing a strangely vicious propaganda 
against farm interests who are asking Con- 


gress to consider the farm labor situation 
in any formula designed to fix price ceiiings 
on farm products. We wonder how many 
of the critics and propagandists know what 
the farm situation really i 





We would like to post some of the critic 
of the farmer on a certain road corner in the 
northwest part of the country at certain hours 
of the day, there to watch certain women 
husking corn on the farms and doing other 
hard jobs which men formerly did; there also 
to watch the stream of men and women 


workers passing to and from the bomber plant 
at Willow Run. 

The man passing the farms today on his 
way to a munitions plant is perhaps the man 


whom a woman is replacing in the field. The | 


| 
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former farm hand is perhaps now being paid 
$60 a week in a munitions factory 

The woman passing the farms today on her 
way to a munitions plant is perhaps a former 
office girl or housewife from the city or nearby 
village. She perhaps is receiving $50 a week 
for running a punch press or taking down in- 
ventories. Our figures are conservative. 

The wages of both the man and woman 
engaged in shop production are being figured 
into the cost of the war and into the cost of 
goods for civilian production. It is not re- 
garded as unpatriotic for the man and woman 
engaged in shop production to receive the 
wages they are getting. And all of the flags 
honoring civilians for war production are be- 
ing hung in the shops. 

The farm wife just in from the fields should 
be forgiven for looking a bit wistful and for- 
lorn as she reads the latest effusion of Wash- 
ington columnists and propagandists de- 
nouncing the farm bloc and the farm organi- 
zations for asking that her humble labor t 
considered in any fixing of the ceiling on farm 
products. 

Price ceilings are necessary. All self in- 
terests must be yielded .as need be against the 
national necessity 

But let us keep the farm situation and the 
labor of men and women on the farms in it 
proper perspective. Certainly the labor ot! 
those who feed the Army and the Navy is as 
entitled to respect and to dignity and to glory 
as those who work shorter hours under far 
pleasanter conditions in munition factories 








Our Position in the War Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
me on September 25, 1942, at the Demo- 
cratic convention, Thomasville, G 

My friends, it is with humility that I con- 
fess to a sense of unworthiness of the este 
which this reception reflects Howe 
would be less than frank and entirely lac 
in good manners were I not to tell you that 


you make me very happy. For your affection 
I give you in re’ irn a humble and g! ful 
heart. 

Permit me to note the absence of some faces 
that greeted me in previous conventions. 
Many have gone to their last reward. I can- 
not call names without shedding t« 
their exalted character and nobie deeds 
painted upon the walis of men 

Although we have had a great vi y, I 
would not exult over the defeat of my 
versary. We can move profitably be concer i 
in reuniting friends and healing w l 
spirits. Within the house of good fellow 
there is room for all who love their fel! 
men 

Our position in the war tod: wiul 
contemplate. Our responsibilities are beyo! 
the power of human imaginat As ne\ 
before we are th ist refuge of human lil 
on this earth—twin br-thers of li! i pre¢ 
gift of God entrusted safely 


people themselves 

At the outset I want to say n 
half of the farmer, now shamef y maligned 
and maliciously t uce t k 
appear thet he is the umbling block 
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the war effort is, in my opinion, downright 
dishonest. To contend that he is interested 
only in profits is to impeach his patriotism. 
To say that he constitutes the chief cause of 
inflation and runaway prices is to speak the 
language of the ignoramus and the fool. It 
simply is not true. 

The real truth of the matter is that there 
is a concerted effort to make a scapegoat of 
the farmer and to send him off to the moun- 
tains as a sacrificial burnt offering laden with 
the sins of his own Government. 

In the endeavor to solace and appease a 
harried, worried, and confused public by 
diverting its attention from a relationship 
that threatens our system of democratic gov- 
ernment, plotters for a political dictatorship 
are shouting “Stop thief” at the farmer. The 
current demand for a redetermination of 
what constitutes parity is a just demand. 
Parity means equality—equality between the 
prices of all commodities; a fair exchange in 
the values of the things the farmer has to 
sell and those which he must buy in the 
open market. 

At the present rates of exchange the farmer 
receives less than 20 cents per hour for his 
work, while workers in industry receive many 
times that sum. The wages of labor that the 
farmer must employ are fully 200 percent 
above what they were in the base period on 
which originally parity was established while 
industrial wages have increased above 400 per- 
cent. While the farmer receives but 56 per- 
cent of the peak prices of World War No. 1, 
industrial workers receive more than 50 per- 
cent above peak wages during the same 
period. 

When, now, the farmer asks for a recalcu- 
lation of parity, he is accused of being a 
chiseler and held out to the world as a 
slacker. America’s farmers ask for nothing 
but fair-play parity. They ask merely that 


the dollar they get out of their crops buy 


just as much of the goods and services they 
are compelled to buy as the dollar they are 
compelled to put into their crops. Time and 
time again the President has called for the 
stabilization of the dollar. And labor’s dollar 
has been siabilized. But what about the 
farmer's dollar? Is the farmer’s dollar to be 
cheap when the prices of things he must buy 
are dear, and dear when the prices of things 
he must buy are cheap? For the good of his 
own soul, it would appear, the American 
farmer must be burned at the stake. 
It was the farmers of America who con- 
ceived, fought for, and achieved American 
independence, and it is the farmer who must 
maintain that independence today. If the 
farmers of America should stop work, our 
people would starve. The only place On 
God's green footstool where two blades of 
grass can be made to grow where Only one 
grew before is in the soil. The only place 
where Nature provides honest increase as the 
fruit of honest toil is on the farm. Destroy 
! rm and there will not remain a Single 
ige of any kind of economy. Destroy 
all other economy and the farmer Still will 
furnish the subsistence of life. Fair play 
parity for the farmer is nothing more than 
enlightened self-interest for all the Nation. 
You do not need to be told that there is 
something wrong when you see a farm worker, 
naking less than 20 cents an hour, abandon 
take up work in an industrial 
at a wage more than 10 times 
ot object to high wages; 
justice and fair play for 
for the indus- 
the farmer driven from 
orhouse. I do want 
nt set up by the 
I tions liqui- 
holy wedlock with the gov- 
e people dissolved. I want to 
I e t take 


arnt 





My friends, we must win this war. We 
must keep the covenant which the founding 
fathers made with destiny. The Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights never must be 
exchanged for glittering promises of new 
world order maker8. We must and we will 
defend the civilization that we have built. 
We must and we will preserve the institu- 
tions we have erected. We will resist any 
attempt at the mongrelization of our people. 
We are determined to hold the color line, for 
we know that if we yield, the development of 
the promised great brown race will begin and 
the dreams of the new orderites will come 
true. 

We are assembled here in this convention 
in an hour when our Nation is in the most 
desperate war in our history. It is the most 
ruthless, bloody, and desperate conflict in the 
history of mankind. How long it will last 
no man can now predict. How costly it will 
be to the world—ourselves included—in men 
and money, in property destroyed and bitter 
hatreds left as the aftermath, no man can 
now tell. What effort it may take on our 
part to win it we cannot say. Win it we 
must. However it began, regardless of whose 
war it may have been in the beginning, it 
is our war now, and has been since the 
treacherous attack by the Japanese on our 
Pearl Harbor defenses. If we do not win 
this war for civilization it will not be won. 
If we do not vanquish the ruthless desper- 
adoes, those bloody handed international 
gangsters who count nothing in this world 
worth while but their own power and aggran- 
dizement, they will not be vanquished. They 
must be beaten. They must be vanquished. 
They and their doctrines of force and bru- 
tality must be swept from this earth—and 
the task of doing that is ours. 

This unparalleled war effort on our part 
calls for the most complete unity of classes, 
Sections, parties, creeds, and races we have 
ever tried to achieve. And we must achieve 
that complete unity if we are to win this 
war. It requires the highest efficiency in 
management and workmanship of which we 
are capable. It demands that we subordi- 
nate every other consideration at this time 
to the supreme necessity of winning this 
war as quickly as possible, in order to reduce 
the numbers of killed and wounded to the 
minimum. 

All that our forefathers fought and sacri- 
ficed, and died to achieve for us is now in 
the balance. All that is good in the world 
has come to final grips with inexpressible 
evil. Right is confronted with the ines- 
capable necessity of meeting and decisively 
defeating wrong. Justice has been chal- 
lenged by brutality and despotism, and there 
can be but one answer for all liberty-loving, 
intelligent human beings—justice must be 
victorious. 

We have just passed through, in our own 
State of Georgia, a political campaign. The 
orderly processes of our American way of 
government have been carried out with vigor, 
but without rancor; with conviction, but 
without resentment. That is a wholesome 
condition of affairs which indicates to clear 
thinking people that our free, American, con- 
stitutional Government, cherished and sup- 
ported by our intelligent, liberty-loving, God- 
fearing people, can and will defeat despot- 
ism, ignorance, brutality, and serfdom in this 
struggle for possession of the world. 

All over this great Nation primary elections 
have been and are being held. I hope, and 
I believe, those primary contests have left 
and will leave no more bitterness or resent- 
ment in other parts of our land than they 
have in our own great State of Georgia. 

Now, as to our war struggles thus far: 

The management of our war effort has not 
been all it should have been up to this 
time. There has been incompetence in high 
places. That must forthwith be remedied. 
There has been the 


self-seeki1 part of 


pressure groups, That must not be permit- 
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ted to slow down our war efforts, paralyze 
our provisions to protect ourselves against 
wild inflation, or set up un-American stand- 
ards in this country which will persist—or 
have to be crushed out in bitterness, if not 
in blood—after the great war against the 
Axis Powers is won. 

What I mean to say, my fellow Americans, 
is that we must see to it that while this war 
against foreign aggressors is being waged 
there shall not be set up, under cover of our 
Nation's peril, here at home, a new un- 
American system of government. “We are to 
guerd against ourselves; not against our- 
selves as we are but as we may be, for who 
can now imagine what we may become under 
circumstances not now imaginable.” 

We must not send our boys to die on foreign 
fighting fronts across the seven seas and 
permit them to be stabbed in the back, 
betrayed, and defeated here at home by any 
who may seek to bring about radical changes 
in our American governmental, economic, 
and social system under cover of our intense 
preoccupation with the foreign war. 

We must agree to whatever temporary 
concentration of power in Federal adminis- 
trators, under the careful direction of the 
President, may for the moment be necessary 
most effectively to wage this war, but we 
want no fascism or communism or any mix- 
ture of the two welded into any totalitarian 
government in this country. Our boys are 
on the fighting lines, bleeding and dying to 
uphold, protect, and perpetuate free govern- 
ment—our American kind of free govern- 
ment. If we let that free government be 
destroyed at home while those boys are dying 
to protect it’ on far-flung battle fronts, we 
shall have been guilty of treason and treach- 
ery, so despicable as to be beyond words. 
The American people are not going to do that. 
Instead they are going to carry out in orderly 
fashion the constitutional processes of our 
free government and our free society. They 
are going to put down, and put down sternly, 
any attempt to change our free government 
into some form of totalitarian control the 
minute they learn such an attempt is being 
made. With Thomas Jefferson, they are going 
to say: 

“An elective despotism was not the gov- 
ernment we fought for, but one which should 
not only be founded on true free principles, 
but in which the powers of government 
should be so divided and balanced among 
general bodies of magistracy as that no one 
could transcend its legal limits without be- 
ing effectually checked and restrained by the 
others.” 

That, my fellow Americans, is the kind of 
government we are fighting for today. That 
is the kind of government our boys are on 
the battle fronts to protect and maintain 
today. That is the kind of government we 
must continue to have, and which we will 
continue to have, God helping us, when this 
war is over. 

There has been a good deal of self-seeking 
on the part of some of the pressure groups 
in this country under the guise of so-called 
sccial gains. Now we all want to see social 
advancements achieved. We all want to see 
the condition of all people here at home, and 
of all peoples in other parts of the world, 
made better. But let me tell you, here and 
now, that social gains for some groups are 
never achieved at the expense of justice to 
other groups, sections, or peoples. We cannot 
achieve any future right by overturning some 
present right. Liberty is the inherent right of 
every individual, but that liberty is limited 
by the rights of others. My liberty stops 
where your rights begin. Your liberty stops 
where my rights begin. Liberty is orderly 
freedom and orderly restraint under the law. 
Any other condition is not liberty; it becomes 
license, despotism, and brutality, and it is 
just that we are fighting this war to defeat. 

We are waging this conflict to give to the 
peoples of the world, governments of laws 
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and order, and to free them from govern- 
merts by men and orders. And that is what 
we must and will continue to have here at 
home—government of laws and order, and 
not government by men and orders. 

Liberty must be understood, deserved, and 
lived, to be achieved. Americanism must be 
understood, deserved, and lived, to be 
achieved. Education rather than compulsion 
is the method by which we shall accomplish 
true freedom for the other peoples of the 
world—which means they must achieve it 
for themselves, with our help, by trying to 
understand, by trying to deserve, by trying 
to live, freedom. And we cannot live free- 
dom while we deny it to others. On the 
other hand a great danger which faces this 
Nation today, which may become a very 
grave problem in the future—and that is, 
that when you permit any individual or 
group to exercise license against other men's 
rights under the name of liberty, you have 
begun the destruction of liberty. That must 
not happen in America. 

Differences between peoples or between 
classes of individuals, deep-seated differences 
in capacities, talents, beliefs, or customs, are 
not to be overcome successfully by legisla- 
tion. They must be eradicated by educa- 
tion—by spiritual growth. There are peo- 
ples—whole nations of peoples—in this world 
who would not want our American govern- 
mental, economic, or social system. They do 
not understand the American way. They 
could not make the American way work, as 
we do, because they are not ready for it. 

There is a fundamental fact about which 
we are apt to be confused at times, and it is 
this: 

Equal opportunity is a matter of legisla- 
tion and government; equality is a matter 
of individual talent, education, and spiritual 
enlightenment. Equal justice under the law 
is a matter of legal and moral right. Equal 
liberty under the law depends on how a man 
uses his liberty—whether for gocd or ill; 
whether to benefit himself and his neigh- 
bors, or to profit himself and injure his 
neighbors. 

Two great, fundamental, pressing problems 
call for our most prayerful and earnest con- 
sideration. The one is the winning of this 
war so conclusively that we shall be able to 
dictate with our Allies an enduring, just 
peace. The second will be to readjust the 
war-torn, battle-scarred, hatred-filled world 
to mental as well as material peace. We will 
face chaos—a chaos filled with bitterness, re- 
sentments, hatreds, and revengefulness. We 
must preserve our own free government, 
economy, and society while we help the rest 
of the worid to become reestablished in the 
ways of peace and amity. A gigantic task 
that will be. But it must be done if other 
destructive wars are to be prevented and civi- 
lization is to be saved. Unless we can do that 
we shall uink into a condition similar to the 
Dark Ages—an era of plagues, pestilenccs, 
ignorance, superstitution, bestiality, and 
fears. Science, religion, and culture would 
languish and perhaps disappear. 

We cannot, we will not, permit man’s long 
climb upward from the caves to the cathe- 
drals to be stopped and humankind hurled 
back to the caves. We will not permit man’s 
journey to the stars to be interrupted while 
he is turned back toward the pits of hell. 
That is not the destiny of man. 

No matter how dark the picture may seem, 
no matter how murky the skies may be to- 
day, the clear, twinkling stars of God's firma- 
ment shine eternally beyond the mists, beck- 
oning us to our true destiny. No matter how 
terrible the cataclysm of this war, divine 
love must be the final power; divine justice 
must be the final arbiter; divine intelligence 
cannot be defeated by brutality, ignorance, 
and injustice. It simply cannot be so. A 
jast and inscrutable Providence must rule the 
destiny of men, 
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So, then, my fellow citizens, let us raise 
our hearts and our eyes to the twinkling stars 
which shine through the murk and smoke 
of conflict and see there the destiny of man. 





“I'd Rather Be Right——” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN } 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- | 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- | 
lowing article by Samuel Grafton, from 
the Washington Evening Star: | 


“T’> RATHER BE RiIGHT———”; MARINE UNION | 
PaRLEY Was EXAMPLE OF REVOLT AGAINST | 
IpLE TALK THAT CAN BRING VICTORY 


(By Samuel Grafton) 


I want to call your attention to the recent | 
convention of the Industrial Union of Marine | 
and Shipbuilding Workers in New York. It | 
was a great convention. It gets the gold star | 
because it was so free from cant. 

Do you know what cant is? Cant is mush- | 
mouth talk. Cant is when you talk as if you | 
are trying to swailow a hot potato while | 
keeping your eye fixed on a dollar. Cant is | 
saying the kind of empty nothing to an 
audience that you wouldn’t dare say at your | 
own dinner table, because | 
laugh. 

The rebellion against cant started when 
John Green, president of the union, looked 
his members in the eye and said to them that 
British workers were building ships faster 
than American workers, and what did Ameri- 
can workers propose to do about it? } 

That's not the way one talks at a conven- 
tion. A convention is where everybody in 
sight is better than everybody else; a con- | 
vention is a device for putting mutual ad- 
miration on a straight-line production basis. 
But Mr. Green said flatly: ‘‘Trade-unionism- 
as-usual must go.” He declared that pro- 
duction is the first, chief, and major prob- 
iem, that the union must work for it in 
cooperation with even hostile employers. Let 
‘em hate you, he said, in effect, to his men, 
but get the ships out. 


people would 





ACCEPTED ALL IMPLICATIONS 


This was bold enough. Everybody is 
willing to except 50 percent of the implica- 
tions of our crisis. Mr. Green accepted them 
all, without coyness, evasion, or cant. 

Two days later, at the same convention, 
we were treated to the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of an Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
ccoking With gas. Ralph A. Bard, the official 
in question, made his speech. I cannot be- 
lieve it yet. Tell me, did he really say some- 
thing like: 

“We prate about our unity. * * * 
Then we retire to the woodsked with a sharp 
pencil and clean shingle, to figure out 
whether the agricultural or the petroleum 
interests will grab the synthetic rubber busi- 
ness.” 

It seems to me I also heard Mr. Bard say: 
“We hope we can enlist the support of the 
shoeless masses of Latin America and our 
own Negroes, without having to do tco much 
toward solving the agrarian problems of our 
neighbors to the south, or the economic | 


problems of our fellow Americans.” 


And I could swear I distinctiy heard Mr. 
Bard make some remark about “antiunion 
employers who sabotage production com- | 


mittees for fear that industry will be Soviet- 
ized,” and a moment later he poked labor 
leaders who fear labor unity and an end of 
jurisdictional chaos. 

Then he added: “And we hope that the Rus- 
sians will whip the Nazis, but not be tco 
unreasonable about spreading their uncom- 
fortable doctrines outside of Russia.” 

Mr. Bard, in a word, undressed us. There 
are a number of people in Washington who 
must have felt the wind around their knees 
before he finished. He undressed us, and he 
said, “Look at us,” and that is what I mean 
by the absence of cant. Mr. Bard’s speech 
was as shocking as the first short skirt. 

WE'LL WIN IF CANT CEASES 

For we have been drowning in cant, suffo- 
cating in a tide of mush-mouth talk since 
Pearl Harbor. But there was Mr. Bard on the 
platform, saying frankly that so far, “We are 
still losing this war,” refusing to give us a 
word of false comfort, refusing to talk about 
the shameful and selfish rubber squabble in 
the time-honored Washington formula: “We 
admit there are difficulties in the way of prog- 
ress, but if we overcome the difficulties we 
shall certainly progress.” 

No, there was Mr. Bard, looking at the war 
straight and clean, too concerned about it to 
juggle it, and at the end he poured himself 
out, saying that if we would only break out 
the “standard of democratic idealism,” stop 
“flexing our imaginary muscles,” and go to 
work, telling the truth, shaming the devil, and 
solving problems, we might win. 

I say it was a great convention. Truth 
came out of her corsets and scandalized the 
town. I say that the rebellion against cant, 
against conciliating industrial and labor self- 
ishness, instead of exposing it; against “kid- 
ding” the Negro instead of giving him a job 
against lying about India, say, instead of 
freeing it, can give us victory. 

For the Axis people must be sick of cant, 
too. They get it, like ourselves. We hear 
about “difficulty in the way of unity which 
makes for less progress in our harmony” and 
they hear about the “nucleus German and 
his great role in connection with the periph- 
eral Teuton.” 

When we begin to tell the truth, and cffer 
bread, milk, and freedom to the people of 
the world instead of words about it, we shail 
win. They will rise with us in a joint rebel- 


lion against cant. I think that's what M: 
Bard meant when he said “break out the 
banner.” He, like many of us, is sick of losing 


and sick of words. 





Links in Inland Waterways Urged by 
Chamber Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 


the Christian Science Monitor of Sep- 
tember 1, 1942: 

LINKS IN INLAND WATERWAYS URGED BY 

CHAMBER OFFICIAL 

Boston, September 1.—Immediate step 
break the two transportation bottleneck 
that stand in the way of a free and safe fl 
of fuel oil, gasoline, coal, and countless othe: 


needed commodities into rationed and har- 
assed New England, were urged tod I 
Frank S. Davis, manager of the Maritime 
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Association of the 
Commerce. 

Both projects have long been fought for, 
and one has already been fully authorized by 
Congress but was held up by Presidential 
decree as not essential to the war effort, 
while legislation is now pending in both 
National Houses to authorize the other im- 
provement, Mr. Davis, who is also vice presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, pointed out in an interview. 

Since the adverse ruling on appropriations 
for one of the projects, the submarine menace 
developed along the Atlantic seaboard, with 
its subsequent shortage of fuels and other 
commodities. Later, the President urged the 
building of shallow barges for moving essen- 
tial materials via in'and waterways, Mr. Davis 
stated, which with contracts already awarded 
for construction of a number of such craft, 
genuine need of the canal 
would open wide the door to 
ods into New England. 

MISSING LINK 
f e two bottlenecks is the missing 

the Atlantic intracoastal waterway, 
gislation for which is soon to be acted upon 
in Congress, he said. The bills call for a 
canal about 33 miles in length, 200 feet wide, 
and 15 feet deep across the State of New 
Jersey, at an estimated cost of $100,000,000. 
T project would complete the intracoastal 
terway and permit inland navigation of 
shallow-draft vessels between New England 

i Florida 

proposed canal would connect Borden- 

N. J., on the Deiaware River, with 

N. J., on the Raritan River, thus 

ing the way for a safe-from-submarine 
to New Englanc The waterway is al- 
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rida and Trenton, N. J., and from New 
k Bay, via the Hudson River, New York 
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The Soldiers Are Mad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
September 30, 1942: 


THE SOLDIERS ARE MAD 


Some administration quarters keep mini- 
mizing the effects of strikes in war indus- 
tries. But the boys who are fighting the war 
aren’t 

Two letters from soldiers came to our at- 
tention on a single day. One was written 
by a marine, fighting on a Pacific island. 
Marine fashion he pulls no punches, 

“I haven’t one ounce of patience with a 
guy who would do anything contrary to the 
war effort and I would like nothing better 
than to express my sentiments personally to 
such a guy. I can understand set-backs on 
the war front, but there is no excuse for 
willful and deliberate strikes which facilitate 
and aid such set-backs. 

“You can imagine the feelings of a man 
who is doing his damndest to keep the Japs 
off his neck when he learns that the man in 
the factory doesn’t want to put out because 
he isn’t getting his cut. 

“I have always thought that a union for 
the workingman was as much an essential 
as our daily bread, but it is a privilege that 
is available only under a democracy and he 
is abusing that privilege while there are thou- 
sands risking their lives to save it. What do 
you think would happen if all the men on 
the fighting front sat down until they got a 
raise of 5 cents an hour for a 40-hour week? 
They would soon be pulling rickshaws for the 
Japs for fish heads and rice worth less than 
5 cents a day.” 

The second letter was written from a south- 
ern camp by a former steel-mill employee, to 
thank his employer for a letter recommend- 
ing him for admission to an officers’ training 
camp 

“I am a little heartsick to see the short- 
sightedness of labor continue in this crisis. 

“The seriousness of this war and its de- 
mands is becoming increasingly apparent to 
us all. We are not being kidded into be- 
lieving that every minor success is a victory, 
Flatly, we realize that today—right now—we 
are losing a war. 

“Moreover, we realize that we are losing the 
war because of a problem of supply. It is 
increasingly obvious that if our job is to be 
done, more of the materials of war must be 
produced with the utmost speed. To do this 
we know that all other issues between labor 
and management must become secondary. 

“The men to whom these facts are being 
revealed are becoming angered at the stand 
of labor, and for the most part they are the 
sons, brothers, and husbands of laboring folks. 
In their letters home they are beginning to 
demand that th shness be brought to 
an end—that they be given the tools they 
need. 

“This is so thing new 
agement making the plea, this demand is 
res ing workers via the back door, and 
several million men can raise one hell of a 
howl. © > ® 


Instead of man- 


“This feeling in the Army is too emphatic 
to be a figment of the imagination, and it’s 
growing every day.” 

hird soldier, mo 
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Lt. Col. Frank Murphy returned to the 
United States Supreme Court after a short 
term in training, and said that persons re- 
sponsible for the interruption of war pro- 
duction might just as well take our soldiers 
out and shoot them, because the effect is 
the same. 

There is another group besides the soldiers 
which is recognizing the seriousness of strikes 
in war industries. This group is the enemies 
whom the soldiers are fighting or preparing 
to fight. 

Robert Bellaire, United Press correspondent 
just returned from Tokio, where he was 
imprisoned for several months, reported 
recently that the Japanese continually play 
up American strike news in their papers and 
broadcasts, trying to convince the people of 
the Orient that America cannot reach full 
industrial capacity because of labor troubles. 

Virgil Pinkley, correspondent, who visited 
Pittsburgh recently after a 75,000-mile trip 
to many of the fighting fronts throughout 
the world, reported that Axis broadcasters 
continually try to convince the people of 
Europe and South America that this country 
is in the midst of a labor revolution which 
makes it impossible for America to turn the 
tide of the war. 

Hourly throughout the day, Mr. Pinkley 
reported, Axis stations broadcast in many lan- 
guages stories about American labor disturb- 
ances, and Axis-controlled newspapers seize 
on every American labor dispute to try to 
convince the rest of the world that we have 
teo much trouble at home to be dangerous 
ebroad. 

It is high time that some union leaders 
and politicians begin to appreciate the effect 
which strikes in war plants are having on the 
morale of the soldiers and of the world at 
large. 


In the Beginning: God! A Good God! 


A Just God! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am inserting therein a copy of a 
letter addressed to the President of the 
United States, with a copy of a resolution 
delivered to the President by request of 
the Business Men’s Evangelistic Club of 
Columbia, S. C.: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1942. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: At the request of 
the Business Men’s Evangelistic Club of 
Columbia, S. C., I am submitting to you here- 
with a very timely resolution. 

I am sure that you appreciate the fact that 
these people, as well as many other citizens 
in this great country of ours, fully realize 
that the deadly struggle now going on all 
over the world, which means the sacrificing of 
millions of innocent people, has been brought 
about, more or less, by pure selfishness and 
forgetfulness on the part of the people, dur- 
ing a very busy life, to call upon a Supreme 
Being for guidance in their various endeavors. 
This is a very important front in connece 
ion with the many activities pertaining to 
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ur War eCiortis, 
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With my very best wishes for your con- 
tinued gcod health, and for divine guidance 
in your efforts to bring about as speedily 
as possible the winning of this war and a 
world peace, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. P. FULMER, 
Member of Congress. 

In the beginning: God, a good God, a just 
God; and 

Whereas He has been our dwelling place in 
all generations; and 

Whereas He exalteth a nation that doeth 
His will; but that the nations of the earth 
have forgotten Him, causing great suffering 
and trial upon the face of the earth; and 

Whereas the nations of the earth are en- 
gaged in a deadiy war testing whether any 
nation dedicated to freedom can longer en- 
dure; and 

Whereas we know that this Nation is en- 
gaged in a struggle for freedom for all men 
through righteousness and against the powers 
of evil which seek to enslave mankind every- 
where; and 

Whereas we know that we are not spiritu- 
ally prepared to successfully wage war against 
those forces which seek to destroy us; and 

Whereas we know that God still governs 
the affairs of man, but that man has refused 
to recognize this truth due to want of 
spiritual leadership from those from whom 
such leadership is due; that God has not been 
given first place in this Nation’s affairs: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Business Men’s Evangel- 
istic Club of Columbia, S. C., memorialize the 
President of the United States of America 
and the Congress assembled, for Godly leader- 
ship by both precept and example, so that 
this Nation, under God, may in unison arise 
and declare unto all mankind that through 
God's providence, God’s wisdom, and God's 
power freedom shall not perish from the 
earth; be it further 

Resolved, That this memorial be personally 
presented to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and to 
the Congress assembled, and for perpetua- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Done at Columbia, S. C., this 25th day of 
September 1942. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution is very 
timely, at this time when there appears 
to be so much confusion and a tendency 
on the part of so many of our people in 
the face of the greatest struggle ever in 
the history of the world to continue to 
live as usual, and do business as usual. 

We should all recognize the fact that 
the present struggle has been brought 
about largely based on selfishness and 
the failure on the part of the people 
whem God has so wonderfully blessed to 
recognize the necessity of righteous liv- 
ing so as to be able to receive the guid- 
ance of the Supreme Being. We should 
remember the quotation in the Bible 
wherein it states: 


Be sure that your sins will find ycu out. 





Threatened Milk Shortage in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the 


ices 
Vir, 
leave 
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ReEcorD, I include the following letter 
recently received by me: 


MOJAVE RIvER Datry Farms, INc., 
Washington, D. C., September 1942, 
Congressman Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Herewith find photo- 
stat of a letter recently received from Gene 
Pyler, of the California Dairyman, published 
at Hynes, Calif., in the Los Angeles milkshed, 
and another photostat of some current news 
clippings from California and Washington 
papers, re the critical shortage of the milk 
supply and the rather alarming outlook for 
the future supply of this vital food. 

This letter from Gene Pyler states that the 
staff of the California Dairyman has recently 
been making a close investigation of the milk 
production situation in the Los Angeles milk- 
shed and makes the startling statement that 
the producers are now being compelled, on 
account of the sharply rising cost of labor 
and feed, to market all cows that are pro- 
ducing less than 40 pounds of milk per day 
each. 

As the average cow will not be producing 
over 40 pounds per day at the end of a milk- 
ing period of 1 year, this means a turn-over 
of 100 percent annually of the 102,000 cows in 
that milkshed, and it explains the rapidly 
falling production not only in that milkshed 
but upstate, generally. You will notice, also, 
the clipping which states that the supply of 
fluid milk for distribution in the San Fran- 
cisco milkshed is falling off at the rate of 500 
gallons per week and that the local distribu- 
tors have warned consumers they face ration- 
ing by December unless “something is done 
immediately.” 

This means a slaughter of over 100,000 cows 
this year in the Los Angeles milkshed, most 
of which could be brought back to new pe- 
riods of usefulness and that, probably, 50,000 
cows from upstate will also find their way to 
the Los Angeles stockyards during the same 
time. This is one-fifth of all the cows in the 
State of California. Undoubtedly, it also re- 
flects a more or less similar condition 
throughout this country. 

Unless some means can be found imme- 
diately to check this movement, it means a 
shortage of milk products in 1943 that will be 
a catastrophe of major magnitude. You can- 
not obtain milk from dead cows, and it takes 
4 years from the time the dam is bred to 
produce a dairy cow. If oun supply of cows 
is shortened in this way, no matter what 
steps may be taken in the future to relieve 
the shortage of farm labor and the supply of 
labor-saving farm-production implements 
and equipment, it will be of little avail. 

If you will read these clippings carefully, 
and the current news columns are full of 
like forebodings, you will note that even now 
our authorities are “missing the train’ in 
their approach to this problem. While scar- 
city of farm labor and high wages, resulting 
in a shortage of feedstuffs, may be im- 
mediate ¢ause of the decline in milk supply 
and the premature killing of the cows 
limiting factor in the end will be shor 
of cows in the miiking herds 

No remedy a year from now 
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more labor and farming equipment ) pro- 
duce the feedstuffs and to do the milking, will 
better the situation if the cows are dead. If 
our authorities do not take this thing in 
hand and do the right thing n are 
going to “muff it” just as they did that rub- 
ber thing 

A famous soldier once said, “An army 


1 


marches on its belly.’ 
today as when it was enunciated and we 
might add a modern touch to it and say 
the war-industry worker, the builder of ships, 
the maker of aircraft, of tanks, of cannon, 
and of shells, also works on his belly. A 
supply of whole-milk powder is just as vital 
to the soldier in the front ranks as his rifle 


That is just as trite 
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and his shells and he is not going to get a 
full supply of either if any considerable num- 
ber of an already short supply of cows goes 
to premature slaughter. 

What is needed in this diary crisis (and 
this applies with equal force to all other 
branches of agriculture) is a little “horse 
sense” on the part of those who are shaping 
things up for us here in Washington. 

We are going to lose our farm hands to 
the draft and to the war industries—this is 
inevitable and we might as well make up 
our minds to this fact. This will leave the 
carrying on of the farm work and the milking 
to elderly men, women, and boys. What they 
will lack to keep production up to present 
levels, to say nothing of the increase that 
is demanded, is brawn and muscle. The only 
way this can be met is to give them im- 
proved machinery that will cut man-hours 
to a minimum and is within their ability to 
operate. A 65-year-old man on one of the 
new grass field harvesters (which he can 
operate as well as can a 25-year-old draftee) 
will do the work of 12 field hands with mower 
and horse rake, bunching the hay, pitchir 
into the baler with its operator and bale 
tierers, and he will cut man-hours something 
like 400 percent over the old method. These 
new machines can be used for the harvest- 
ing of the silage crop with equal or more 
saving of man-hours, and they cut out all of 
the heavy manual labor that the old men or 
the women cannot do. 

Any ordinarily healthy young woman can 
operate one of the new De Laval Combine 
milking units and can do the work of eight 
hand milkers and another young woman, 
0’ a boy, can handle one of the new power 
cultivators in a cornfield or a beanfield just 
as efficiently as a husky farm hand. 

The old men and the women and the boys 
can do this job but they must have the im- 
plements to make up for their lack of brawn 
and muscle. England is doing a good job of 
this kind—can we not do as well? , 

What is necessary is, first, by draft defer- 
ments, keep the farm hands on the farms 
until this thing can be met, and keep the 
milkers in the milking barns until then— 
this will save the cows and save the crops 
then when the necessary equipment is on 
the farms for the old men and the women t« 
take over, these men can go to the armed 
forces and to the war industries and our 
agricultural production will not suffer. 

Meanwhile the War Production Board 
should loosen up on priorities to the farm 
machinery manufacturers so that these labor 
saving machines can be supplied to the farms 
The War Prcduction Board may say “ 
these materials for ships, tanks, ; 
shells.” The reply is that if the soldier t 


Ve need 





mans these war implements does not eat 
there will be no battle. 
I believe that you have been supplied with 


a copy of the minutes of the meeting with 
the Farm Credit Administration on the 15th 
instant. Regarding the attitude of War Pro- 
duction Board in relation to 


farm require- 


ments for machinery, repair parts, etc., I re- 
fer you to the statements of Mr. Sprague, t 
of page 12, and of Mr. Randall, pages 16 and 


17. It will give you some idea of the tou 





and uncompromising attitude taken by W 
Production Board toward releasing this vitall\ 
necessary materials for the farm 
I also refer you to the photostat of 

news clippings herewith handed t you 
“Water Firms Priority Cut Probably 60 
percent of all irrigation water upplied ) 
California ranches in the southern part 


the State is delivered by mutual wat 


panies. This method of water production 
and distribution is strictly a southern Cali- 
fornia development. These concerns cann 
now even get pump repairs, t y nothing 
of replacements for worn out equipment, 
without weeks and sometimes mont 


s of 
argument with War Production B I 


I y 
whole thing is “cockeyed.” Ther one 
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branch of the Government franticaliy striv- 
ing to keep up the production of focd sup- 
plies so that the suldier in the field and the 
civilian workers can eat, and another, and 
the dominant branch, refusing the mate- 
rials to even keep the supply normal. 
Something will have to be done about this 
once or this Nation is going to face the 
most critical situation in its history—a short- 
age of food. What this will do to our war 
effort is plenty—the rubber crisis will be a 
tempest in a teapot compared with what the 
American people wiil have to say when they 
face such an experience. 
Yours very truly, 
Mosave River Darmry Farms INc., 
F. H. MERRELL, President. 


American Farmer, Seeking Equality of 
Treatment, Is Made the Target of the 
Price Controllers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Gould Lincoln, from the 
Washington Evening Star of September 
29; 1942: 

AMERICAN FARMER, SEEKING 

TREATMENT, Is MADE THE 


Price CONTROLLERS 


(By Gould Lincoln) 

Ever nce Day a great effort to 
dramatize the American farmer as the horrid 
villain in the piece Save America From In- 
flation has been thoroughly under way. His 
aids have been pictured as Congress and the 
arm organizations themselves 

The cost of living has been going up 
was every chance that it would 

up. President Roosevelt sé 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


PRESIDENT RIGHT 


The President was entirely right to demand 
that steps be taken to halt inflationary 
moves, to prevent the ever-increasing cost cf 
living. He told Congress bluntly that if it 
did not act by October 1 he would himself 
use the powers which he has during the war 
to control farm prices. He said that he him- 
self would stabilize industrial wages. 

The difficulty was that Congress and the 
farmers had heard the talk of stabilizing 
wages before—and the only evidence of any 
movement on the part of wages was an up- 
ward movement. 

Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from agricultural States—some from indus- 
trial States, too—say flatly that the farmers 
would have been willing to have an effective 
price ceiling placed on farm products from 
the very first of the price-control agitation if 
there had been at the same time an effective 
ceiling placed on the prices of the things the 
farmer has to buy—and on industrial wages, 
which necessarily affect the prices of the 
things the farmers must buy. They insist 
that the farmers—and their organizations 
and their lobby—have only been trying to 
protect the farmers, to keep them from being 
made the goat in a vast inflationary move- 
ment. 

MISTAKE MONTHS AGO 


The mistake was made months ago. The 
Congress passed the kind of a bill demanded 
by the administration—although at the time 
the representatives of the farmers, in and 
cut of Congress, succeeded in getting through 
provisions which made an effective ceiling 
on farm prices impossible. But the adminis- 
tration had its way thoroughly in the matter 
of industrial wages. There was nothing 
whatever in the bill to deal with wages. 
Ever since wages have gone on their way 
up. They are still going up. If they were 
frozen as of today—and the farm prices were 
frozen, too—the farmers would still be be- 
hind in the procession which is making for 
the increased cost of living 

So when the bill now pending in the 
Senate to tackle further the question of price 
control was drafted the farmers insisted upon 
getting a better break for themselves if they 
could. They have been forced to pay exces- 
sively high prices for farm labor, and many 
of them have been unable to get help at all. 
Either the farm laborers were taken into the 
military service or they hurried away to in- 
dustrial plants where they could make three 
or four times what they had been receiving 
on the farm. 

The demand of the President for a law at 
the hands of Congress to place a ceiling on 
farm products, while he made no such de- 
mand for a law piacing a ceiling on wages, 
although he asserted that they would be 
“stabilized,” left many Members of Congress 
and the farm organizatior 
suspicious. They saw 1 reason why there 
should be law for the farmers and none for 
labor. They and their friends in Congress set 
to work, therefore, to write into the bill a 
provision that woul rive the farmer the 
right to have the cost of farm labor consid- 
ered in arriving at the “parity” price of his 
produce. They also wrote into the bill pro- 
visions dealing with wages. These provisions 
direct the President to promulgate regula- 
tions controlling wages 


dissatisfied and 
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Further, the Senate, which is now consider- 
ing the bill, has before i vision direci- 
ing the President to issue a general order 
stabilizing prices, wages, and salaries affecting 
the cost of living “on or before November 1, 
1942.” 

In other words, a deadline is set for the 
President—just as he set a deadline for Con- 
gress to act by October 1, 1942. The deadline 


set for the President is Just 2 days before 
the elections. 

The House has been denounced widely 
because of its action on the farm price- 
control bill. The Senate is expected to act 
today. Senator THomas of Oklahoma has 
offered an amendment directing that in fix- 
ing parity prices the cost of farm labor must 
be included. Well, the costs of farm labor 
have increased greatly, which would have 
the effect of increasing the parity prices 
It has been shouted from the housetops that 
to accept the House version of the bill or 
the Thomas amendment would be to in- 
crease the food bill of the American people 
by $3,500,000,000 a year. If it does, the 
money would not go to the farmer, or com- 
paratively little of it would. The farmers 
feel seriously the increases they must pay 
for farm help. Hence the demand. 

The present struggle in Congress between 
the President and the legislative branch over 
farm prices has been called an epic struggle, 
upon the outcome of which may hinge the 
continuance of the American form of gov- 
ernment, The Chief Executive and Congress 
have had other struggles, just as important 
at the time, during many years. The Amer- 
ican form of government has continued to 
stand. 

No one wants inflation in this country. 
There are too many groups and blocs seek- 
ing to make all the money they can out of 
these war conditions. But to pile all the 
blame on the farmers for present conditions 
is ridiculous, 


In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing tribute to the late Honorable 
Frank H. Buck by Branch 24, National 
Associaticn of Letter Carriers of Los 
Angeles, Cailif.: 

Postal employees throughout the State of 
California were saddened at the sudden pass- 
ing of the Honorable Frank Buck, Congress- 
man from Vacaville, Calif. Mr. Buck had en- 
deared himself to the thousands of postal 
employees of California by his sympathetic 
understanding of their problems and his 
efforts in their bshalf. He was a leader 
among the California delegation in legisla- 
tion beneficial to postal employees, a delega- 
tion that has stood behind the postal work- 
ers 100 percent in their efforts to secure 
badly needed since the out- 
f the wal Mr. Buck went before the 
ervice Committee of the House and 
testified in behalf of legislation supported 
by the postal groups of the country. He 
unqualifyingly committed himself to all 
legislation beneficial to postal employees 
On his record, postal employees know that 
with the passing of the Honorable Frank 
Buck, they have indeed lost a real friend. 

Those of us who had not had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Buck personally, recently 
attended a postal convention at Stockton, in 
Mr. Buck’s home district. There we learned 
from our fellow workers in his home district 
that Mr. Buck was all that we believed him 
to be. Despite the fact that he was not 
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legislation so 
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wanting in this world’s goods, he was never 
lacking in his efforts in behalf of the under- 
privileged. From his home folks who knew 
him best, we learned that his place in Con- 
gress will indeed be hard to fill. As humble 
servants of the people of the United States, 
we wish to record our deepest sorrow in the 
passing of this fine man and understanding 
friend of the postal worker. May we close 
with the lines of Tennyson: 


“And though from out the bourne of time 
and space 
The tide may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 
Gerarp W. Horn, 
Howarp K. EATON, 
DEAN W. HArRIs, 
Branch 24, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Food Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, September 21), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, as in- 
dicative of the plight of the producers of 
foodstuffs in the West under the bungling 
of the present administration, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a telegram 
from one of the largest distributors of 
canned goods and groceries in the Oregon 
country. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., September 
Senator Rurus C. HOLMAN, 
United Siates Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Further reference article submitted 
garding food situation. We purchase large 
quantities of canned goods from the Walla 
Walla and Toppenish districts in Washington. 
One canner in Walla Walla just advised us 
that the farmers in these districts are pay- 
ing pickers of string beans, lima beans, to- 
matoes, and corn $1 per hour and on this 
basis cannot secure sufficient workers to 
harvest the crop. This canner states that 
owing to inability to secure pickers for sev- 
eral fields of corn the farmers have turned 
in the cattle to do their harvesting for them 
The tomato pack, because of shortage of 
pickers in that section, will be 50 percent 
short. Just talked over the telephone with 
a canner at Fullerton, Calif., and he advises 
that on account of the shortage of pickers 
the tomato pack there will also be seriously 
curtailed and canners in the Oakland, Sac- 
ramento, San Jose, Healdsburg, and Stockton 
districts are experiencing the same difficulty 
Weather conditions along the entire Pacific 
coast have been better than usual for har- 
this year. Consequently we should 
packed an abundance of practically 
every item. With the packing season prac- 
tically over, shortages of many food items 
will be very severe at a time when our Gov- 
ernment most needs same. If the labor 
situation had been properly handled, we 
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re- 


vesting 
have 


would have had one of the largest packs in 
history. 


Some properly organized plan 











should be developed immediately to assure } 
the proper cultivating of every farm and } 
orchard in our country producing food, other- 
wise our next season’s crops, no matter how 

perfect growing conditions are, will be con- | 


siderably lower than this year. This will 


cause a serious situation both as far as 
yovernment or civilian requirements are 
concerned and should be avoided. 
Yours very truly, 
RosBert A. HUDSON, | 
Hupson DuNCAN & Co. j 





The Investors Fairplay League, Another 
Pressure Group, Makes Its Threat to 
the Welfare of Our Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARTER MANASCO 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under | 
leave to extend my remarks I incor- | 


porate in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
a letter from the Investors Fairplay 
League, dated September 29, 1942, and | 
my reply thereto: 
INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, 
New York City, September 29, 1942. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MANasco: After reading 
Raymond Clapper’s article headed “Listen, 
Congress,” in the New York World-Telegram 
of last Friday night, in which he says that 
you, the Members of Congress, are in danger 
of forcing us into dictatorship, the convic- 
tion arises that we must go the limit in order 
to save our country and our democracy. 

You may fear the farm lobby, but we are 
organizing to represent the most numerous 
and powerful group of voters in the country. 
This is an out-and-out front-fighting organ- 
ization; not a lobby. If we are to have a 
government of pressures by labor or farmer, 
then the small saver, the investor, the home 
owner, the life-insurance policyholder, and 
other property owners are going to be mobi- 





lized. We are not going to let our sons fight 
or die on foreign soil and then have you | 
destroy that for which they are fighting and | 


dying. | 

Either you vote for an anti-inflation bill | 
fair to all of us and which will win the war | 
and save the peace, or we shall do all in our | 
power to stop those who would destroy our | 
country. 

We have just taken over the members of the 
American Federation of Investors, Chicago, 
heretofore headed by Dr. Hugh S. Magill. 
Although our membership so far is only small, 
we know that we speak for 15,000,000 stock- 
holders, 60,000,000 policyholders, 20,000,000 
home owners, small businessmen, and 
40,000,000 savers. Our purpose i prevent 


+ 
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of 


the destruction of the savings millions 
of Americans, to put a stop to catering to 
a few farm leaders who manifestly think 
more of their jobs than they do of their 
country. 

All realize that farmers must have fair 
prices for what they raise. But if inflation 
results from lopsided coddling of farmers, the 


whole Nation will be ruined. 

Our Washington office is in the 
Building, and our counsel, B. A. 
there available for consultation. 

We are watching your price-fixing 
boosting activities with deep concern. 

Yours respectfully, 
B. C. ForbEs. | 


Woodward | 
Javits, is 


price- 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1942. 
Mr. B. C. FORBEs, 
Managing Director, 
Investors Fairplay League, 
New York City 

My Dear Mr. Forses: I have your letter ¢ 
September 29, and am somewhat amazed a 
the threats contained therein to those of us 
who have been working to insure an adequate 
food supply so necessary to the successful 
presecution of the war 

You state that we may fear the farm lobby, 
but that you are organizing to represent the 
most numerous and powerful group of voters 
in the country. I do not fear the farm lobby, 
the labor lobby, or your powerful group of 
investors. 

It probably has not occurred to you, but 
the farmer is also an investor If he is 
fortunate enough to own his farm, it repre- 
sents his life’s labor and that of his entire 
family. I am sure, with your many years’ 
experience as a columnist, you have heard of 
the annual risk that a farmer takes when he 
plants his crop, and I am sure you realize 
that very few of them are able to earn 
enough in a lifetime to be able to buy stocks 
and bonds and spend their summers in Maine 
and winters in Florida clipping coupons to 
pay their bills. In this war all of us must 
make sacrifices. All the farmer is asking is 
equality of sacrifice. 

You have probably heard of the movement 
on foot to limit the income of our American 
people. I am not for that limitation for 
I think no country can advance when it 
penalizes brain and initiative. I am just as 
interested in preventing the destruction of 
the savings of millions of Americans as you 


and the members of your organization, but 
we know that when the farmer goes bank- 


rupt, the value of our investments dwindl 
It is needless to call your attention to the 


fact that the farmers were the first to lose 
their life’s savings before the crash in 1929. 
It was a natural consequence that banks, 


insurance companies, and investment houses 
should collapse. 

Food and fiber cost in our war 
minute part of the expense. You might run 
into some startling figures if you investigate 
the enormous cost of planes, tanks, and 
ships. Do not lose sight of the fact that this 
cost is being paid by the American taxpays 
This is the cost that will destroy your invest- 
ment and mine. I do not want to lecture you 
and your organization but if you are inter- 
ested in saving the investors of this count: 
it might be wise for you to 
thoughts in the right direction 

I sincerely trust that your organization will 
bend every effort to win the war and to 
seeing that equality of sacrifice is had 

Yours sincerely 


effort is a 


turn y 


CARTER MANASCO 





The Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a letter 
from one of my constituents regarding 
the anti-poll-tax bill. 

I am heartily in accord with the views 
of the writer, and shall support this bill 
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when it reaches the House floor for a 
vote. 
The letter follows: 


New York, September 24, 1942. 
Hon. ArTHur G. KLEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ArTHuR: I have noted with some in- 
terest, that the Geyer anti-poll-tax bill has 
finally been brought up out of the Judiciary 
Committee. I do not know whether your sig- 
nature was among the 218 that were required 
for this purpose. I, however, sincerely believe 
that it was. 

In these perilous times it becomes an ever- 
present necessity to remind ourselves again 
and again what this war is being fought for. 
We all know and believe that its purpose is 
to perpetuate our way of life, to destroy 
fascism, and to spread democracy through- 
out the world. It is, therefore, the duty of 
every thinking citizen and especially those 
who have it within their power to act, to see 
that the fight is carried on not only on the 
battlefield but wherever democracy is chal- 
lenged 

I have felt for many years that the poll tax 
was a grating injustice and served only to 
provide the enemies of democracy with ma- 
terial to criticize and destroy it. In this 
country we must set an example for the rest 
of the world. We must adopt no halfhearted 
policies and no compromises in the battle. 
It would be a disastrous thing indeed if 
through no fault of our own we were forced 
to compromise with Hitler and fascism. It 
would be unthinkable that we, of our own 
free will, would give in to a principle which 
is clearly along undemocratic lines. 

I urge you to do all in your power to see 
that the Geyer bill is enacted into law. I 
know that I express the opinion of thousands 
of citizens from your district in writing this 
letter and am sure that appropriate action 
on your part would add stature to your 
already distinguished career. 

Hoping this finds you well, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mort. E. GReIr. 


The Congressional Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
gressional dilemma which we face today 
as a result of the failure of the adminis- 
tration-sponsored price-control law to 
control prices a law passed by Congress 
last February a law that was prepared by 
and had the full approval of Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson himself, is so well 
covered in an editorial in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, September 29, 1942, that 
uncer leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude same for the edification of my 
colleagues: 

THE CONGRESSIONAL DILEMMA 

In the t moments of the collision with 
Mr. Roosevelt over the farm bill, Congress 
faced the alternative of surrendering or hav- 
ing the Chief Executive take over its legisia- 
tive function Some of the legis ators who 
thought Mr. Roosevelt must be given the bill 
put the question in just that way. The Na- 
tional Legislature had come to such a pass 
that it either had to do as it was told or see 


its prerogative taken out of its hands by the 
administrator on a direct conflict of authority. 

The argument has been made that Mr. 
Roosevelt under previous war-power acts 
could annul an act of Congress and substi- 
tute an Executive order for it. Such reason- 
ing would indicate that Congress has already 
surrendered all its power and that even if it 
Passed an act of specific terms, such as the 
plus-parity law, that or any other act could 
be repealed by the administrator, whether 
Congress consented or not. 

If the law involved is a bad one, it is at 
least no stranger to the present administra- 
tion. It is an offspring of parent policies 
which have governed for two terms and are 
carried over into the third. Congress was 
not pulling away from the administration 
when it passed this law and the men who 
were for it were not speculators or adven- 
turers, breaking away from all precedent. 
The outside groups which demanded it, and 
which for a while seemed to have the upper 
hand of Mr. Roosevelt, were groups nourished 
by him and the New Deal. 

But the merits of the law itself are almost 
lost in the larger question which it has pre- 
cipitated. The effect on the national econ- 
omy might be as serious as the Chief Execu- 
tive says or as insignificant as his opponents 
assert and, nevertheless, the question is of 
small long-run importance as compared with 
the damage done to the American system of 
government. 

As the matter stands, Congress must re- 
gard itself as a body revolutionized to give 
assent in spite of itself or it must see its will 
set aside by an Executive who says he has the 
authority to annul its acts. For the present 
there would seem to be no remedy. Congress 
will do nothing to protect its own authority, 
and it is not conceivable that the courts will 
intervene. Precedent would be established 
recognizing a procedure entirely unconstitu- 
tional and in all respects forbidden. 

If the people accept it lightly, as an ex- 
pedient required by national emergency, they 
have then composed themselves to the ac- 
ceptance of administrative government by 
proclamation as a substitute for law whenever 
an emergency can be said to justify the use 
of dictation. The people will have prepared 
themselves for the loss of their representative 
system and that system is the elemental 
agency by which they keep check on their 
Government and preserve their control of it. 

What Congress grants it can take away so 
long as it retains the power of recovering its 
independence. But unless it has a sound and 
intelligent public opinion behind it, a Con- 
gress once beaten may follow the popular 
trend. Why should Congress stand out 
against any Executive who seems to have 
popular approval when he takes over the leg- 
islative power and reduces the legislation to a 
notarial capacity? 

There will be emergencies for years. No 
end of them is to be seen. Already we know 
that the peace will present fairly appalling 
difficulties, taking shape the moment the 
guns cease firing. If we can’t fight a war 
without an abdication of the first principles 
of our Government, we should be fully pre- 
pared to learn that-we can’t conduct the 
reconstruction in peace without use of the 
fame methods. The excuses will multiply. 
We shall be told that the alternatives are 
chaos or totalitarian government. If the 
people’s understanding of their security is 
distorted by arguments which seem plausible 
to them now, they will have a hard time to 
recover the ground they have lost, because 
their determination will have been weakened. 

It may be fortunate this issue has 

shortly before a congressional 


that 
been raised 
election. After all, Congress is the govern- 
mental body closest to the people themselves. 
The House of Representatives returns to the 
voters every 2 years. It by itself can make a 
stand against Executive usurpation of au- 
thority. If the pe indifferent to their 


ple are 
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congressional elections, they will give very 
bad evidence of their state of mind in times 
which are becoming more dangerous to the 
only system of government in the world 
which can sustain the political and economic 
and social liberties of a people. 

‘A Republican victory this November would 
be an immediate safeguard. 


rr 


Political Activities of School Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter written by me to a friend in 
my district: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1942. 

DEAR FRIEND: I have received a scathing let- 
ter purported to be signed by the teachers of 
Bainbridge Central Rural School condemning 
me because I had voted to give the farmer 
cost of production so he can continue to pro- 
duce food for freedom. 

I am amazed that those charged with the 
education of the youth of Bainbridge and vi- 
cinity would forsake their duties to partici- 
pate in a political campaign against your 
Congressman. I do not think the teachers 
themselves had anything to do with this 
attack but were pressured into signing this 
letter. 

Their principal, Mr. Casey, is taking an 
active part along with Mr. Chrisfield, wealthy 
manufacturer, in the campaign against me. 

I don’t believe the people of Bainbridge 
approve of the school authorities getting into 
a@ political smear campaign against me or 
anyone else. I am sure that if they wake 
up to what is going on they will be most 
indignant. 

School principals are as much servants of 
the people as your Congressman is. I sug- 
gest Mr. Casey attend to his teaching duties 
and let me attend to mine. 

Your Congressman, 
EpwIn A. HALL. 


The Preservation of Small Business in 
the War Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by our colleague the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. The ad- 
dress is on the subject, The Preservation 
of Small Business in the War Emergency, 
and was delivered over the network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., on Sep- 
tember 29, 1942. 








There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am grateful to the National Broadcasting 
Co. for this opportunity to discuss a problem 
of great national importance, around which 
revolves the future of our American way of 
life. It is significant that in other countries, 
where free governments have perished, the 
people scarcely recognized the developing con- 
ditions which inevitably led to the destruc- 
tion of their liberties. It may be well for us 
here to examine carefully what is likely to 
happen to cur own democratic institutions in 
this great nationai crisis. Fundamental 
changes in our American economy are rapidly 
taking place as a result of the impact of this 
tragic and titanic world-wide war. We have 
already witnessed an almost complete transi- 
tion from a peace economy to a war economy. 

The program of total war in which we are 
involved is affecting the very foundations of 
our way of life. It is estimated that 60 per- 
cent of the Nation's industries will be engaged 
in filling war orders and only 40 percent will 
continue to supply civilian requirements. 
This will mean an increasing difficulty in 
securing the goods and materials necessary for 
the continued operation of small business— 
wholesalers, retailers, and services. It is only 
natural that the big, strong, well-entrenched 
business enterprises who have been favored 
buyers in the past—such as the large mail- 
order houses and the large department 
stores—will be in a position to receive favored 
consideration in securing goods from the 
manufacturers and producers. The smaller 
concerns will find it increasingly difficult to 
get their fair share of goods to distribute. 
If permitted to go on undirected and uncon- 
trolled, this would eventually undermine— 
even utterly destroy—a large proportion of 
our free, private enterprise. We must recog- 
nize the fact that if we are to have a free 
America in the future the basis of our pres- 
ent system of free competitive enterprise, 
upon which we have grown to great power as 
an industrial nation, must be protected from 
destruction during this war. 

Total war, such as we are now involved in, 
strikes at free business enterprise with ter- 
rific effect. Particularly among the small 
manufacturers and business concerns of the 
country, the destructive effect of the war is 
most severe. Big concerns, with great finan- 
cial and economic strength, can adapt them- 
selves with greater facility than the small 
plants to the emergencies created by the war. 
Large concerns can convert to war work, 
secure large, profitable contracts, and even 
expand their plants and thus greatly increase 
their profits. Such a process is much more 
difficult for small concerns. Many small 
plants cannot be adapted to war work, and 
when shut off from sources of raw material 
for civilian production must face bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

A desperate effort is now on foot to mobilize 
to the fullest possible extent these small 
manufacturing plants for war work Those 
unable, to convert are seeking to reorganize 
their facilities for essential civilian produc- 
tion. With complete readjustment it 
hoped that manufacturing concerns unable 
to continue in nonessential civilian produc- 
tion may either be used in war work or 
necessary civilian production. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, recently created by 
the Congress to mobilize these small concerns 
in war production, and to aid plants convert- 
ing to essential civilian production, is just 
getting under way to a slow start. This job 
of distributing war work among small con- 
cerns is a difficult task, and drastic steps 
will have to be taken to blast the way open 
for small plants to really get their share of 
war work. This committee intends to hold 
Special hearings in the near future to find 
out why more small concerns are not getting 
war work, 


is 











It is not merely the small manufacturing 
plants that are feeling the impact of this 
destructive war. Our investigations reveal 
the alarming fact that while manufacturing 
is still on the upgrade, the production of 
minerals is stationary. Unless we can bring 
about an increased production of essential 
minerals, we will soon find a dangerous slow- 
ing down on our production lines. Some 
means must be found to stimulate the pro- 
duction of these vital minerals by the small 
producers. Also it is apparent that the pres- 
ent low wages of miners must be increased 
in order to keep them from drifting into 
war industries offering higher wages. 

But aside from mining and manufacturing, 
small business establishments of every kind 
are feeling the effect of war, especially be- 
cause of lack of materials and goods neces- 
sary for their continued activities. The 
wholesale, retail, and service industries com- 
pris> the largest segment of American busi- 
ness. In this group we find the very smallest 
firms—little corner grocery stores, neighbor- 
hood drygoods stores, drug stores, butcher 
shops, hardware stores, shoe stores, jewelry 
stores, gasoline stations, tire dealers, cleaning 
establishments; small plumbing, heating, 
and electrical concerns, and many others. 
They comprise the class of merchants and 
dealers with whom the public is in most in- 
timate contact. The men who operate these 
establishments are the public-spirited citi- 
zens and civil leaders of the cities, towns, 
and villages of the country. They are the 
solid foundation upon which our democratic 
institutions have been constructed. Any 
wholesale destruction of this system and its 
replacement by branch establishments rep- 
resenting national concerns would be a dan- 
gerous blow to our American way of life. 

If these conditions brought on by the 
war are permitted to continue unabated 
deplorable changes in our economy may 
result. After the war is over we may find 
small business too weak to maintain itself 
against powerful combinations which, hav- 
ing fattened on the war program, will 
occupy a more dominant position. The 
tendency will be for these big concerns to 
take command of the country and grad- 
ually remove small independent enterprise 
from the field. Thus we would lose our 
American democratic system of free enter- 
prise and have in its place a form of totali- 
tarian economy which would completely 
change the complexion of our country as a 
democratic nation. 

To study these conditions and learn what 
may be done for the protection of this large 
segment of American business enterprise 
the Senate Committee on Small Business 
has called a series of hearings. This morn- 
ing we held our first hearing, and the United 
States Department of Commerce brought 
before us some very alarming statistics con- 
cerning the probable effect of the war on 
the business structure of the country. It 
is a decidedly distressing picture. According 
to the forecast of the Department of Com- 
merce a sharp decline in business will be 
keenly felt in the early months of 1943 
By that time it is expected that goods will 
be increasingly difficult to obtain As the 
year advances the decline in production and 
sales will be from 30 to 50 percent in some 


lines, and in many other lines as high as 
75 percent. 

Now, what are we doing about Will 
we let those small businessmen die or shall 
we get out some sort of figurative oxygen 
tank and help them continue to live for the 
good of the Nation? 

Since it is universally admitted that the 
continued existence of small business is essen- 


tial to the welfare of the Nation, it is the 
chief purpose of our Small Business Com- 
mittee in the hearings we are now holding to 
find some means of making its continued 
existence possible. Our efforts, therefore, are 
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being directed chiefly toward four specific 


objectives: 
1. To see that the various war agencies, 
such as the Office of Price Administration, the 


War Production Board, and others, in the 
administration of their emergency measures, 
inflict no undue or unnecessary hardships on 
small business concerns. To achieve this 
purpose there mus be a much better coordi- 
nation in and among all these Federal boards 
controlling our economy. 

2. To guide Congress in adopting construc- 
tive legislation. Thus far we have passed 
two very helpful bills and two more are now 
in the final stages of consideration. One 
of the measures unanimously passed by Con- 
gress provides ‘inancial assistance through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
all business concerns having rationed goods 
in stock. The second bill created the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. Through this meas- 
ure it is proposed to give thousands of small 
plants an opportunity to secure war contracts 
and thereby not only continue in business 
but greatly expand war production so essen- 
tial to victory. 

8. While it is the hope of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the Senate to keep the 
casualties down to a minimum, it is in- 
evitable that, despite our best efforts and 
intentions, many small business firms may 
be faced with disaster. Under the circum- 
stances, we must undertake to provide as- 
sistance for these concerns to enable them 
to adjust themselves so as to meet the de- 
mands of total war. Detailed forms of any 
such assistance may be developed as a re- 
sult of these hearings, which might, for 
example, include the adjustment of long- 
term leases, mortgages, and other commit- 
ments. 

4. Looking a bit ahead, we must prepare 
for the day when the war will be over and 





small business will be confronted with seri- 
ous financial and other problems. When 
peacetime comes there will be a mad 


scramble for the newest machinery and the 
latest techniques. In order that small busi- 
ness may not be lost in this shuffle, it may 
be wise now to develop a program of peace- 
time priorities for small business enter- 
prise—thus giving them an even break with 
the big concerns who would otherwise crowd 
them out of the picture. Guidance also 
must be provided for them so that they will 


not be eliminated through lack of necessary 
capital, or excessive interest rates, or merci- 
less competition of any kind 

In this brief address it is impossible to 
give greater details of the work now being 
carried on by the Small Business Committee, 


its achievements, or its aspirations for the 
future I want to assure my radio audience, 
however, that we are fully alive to the situa- 
tion confronting the small retail and service 
concerns of the Nation, and that nothing will 
be left undone to help cushion the shocks 
which the exigencies of the war are bringing 
to these smaller business enterpri 
country. 


es of our 





Address Before Republican State 
Convention of Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


HIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
Gelivered by me before the Republican 
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State convention of Ohio, on September 
30, 1942, at Columbus, Ohio: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, there 
is no doubt that the Republican cause is im- 
proving everywhere. The Republicans of Ohio 
are showing a fine spirit of harmony this 
year, which is in sharp contrast to the fac- 
ional disputes that split the Democrats. 
Ohio will go Republican by a tremendous 


jority 


Our State ticket is strong and popular. The 
jucicial ticket contains the names of able 
and experienced men. The county tickets 
will be encouraged by loyal and harmonious 
county committees. The Governor will need 
another cooperative legislature such as he 
has had in the past. This splendid ticket, 
headed by the most successful Governor in 
America, will be sure to win. 

I have one very pleasant task to perform 
which I shall do at the outset. I have been 
chosen by the Ohio congressional delegation, 
including our Congressman at Large, to bring 

eetings and kindest felicitations to you. 
We are joined in this by the Republican con- 
gressional candidates in the districts that are 
now represented by Democrats and New Deal- 
er I am sure that you will all indulge us 
the hope that all of us might be elected in 
November. I hope I am not flattering myself 
or my colleagues unduly when I say that the 
greatest political need of the country today 
election of a Republican Congress next 
month That would give the country the 
proper balance that is needed in Washington 


ic the 
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I have another pleasant task, but which is 
much more difficult. I am asked to discuss 
with you for a few minutes some of the na- 
tional issu Time will not permit us to 
y of them and none exhaustively. 
No doubt you will agree with me that practi- 
caily all important national issues are forged 
on the anvil of congressional discussion and 
legislation r Congress is the people’s 
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The 
branch of the Government. It is the forum 
for discussion of national questions. The 
American way is proposal, disagreement, dis- 
cussion, and a compromise. The Republican 
Members in Cong zing their obliga- 
tion to the people , met In con- 
ference a few days ago and presented to the 
public a declaration of principles. This is a 
very splendid dccument, and I wish you all 
might have a ccpy It is hoped that this 
will be a sort of a Republican creed for these 


days of personal and national uncertainty. 


ngress, re 


of the Nation 


WAR 


val the supreme topic of dis- 
cussion i 1e whole wide world. Every per- 
son of intelligence is at heart on one side or 
the other of this Cevastating conflict. Every 
person ¢ ntelligence knows that this is a 
battle between the philosophy of force and 
the philosophy cf justice. The question is, 


shall might prevail over right? 
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Keeping watch above His own.” 


The war is terrible; it is not a nationa 
issue; we are all on one side. Our country 
Was never so nearly unani 


subject as it i n this war 


mous On any great 
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and we do not yield it. The Republican 
Party was born to save the Nation and it 
performed this destiny quite nobly. The 
Republican Party initiated the movement to 
drive Spanish tyranny from the world and it 
was assisted heroically in this endeavor by 
millions of loyal American Democrats. The 
Republican Party gave Woodrow Wilson most 
loyal support which was acknowledged gra- 
ciously. The Republican Party today is giv- 
ing the President the fullest measure of loyal 
support toward winning this war. Regard- 
less of any mistakes that might have been 
made by our Diplomatic Corps before war 
Was declared, and regardless of the terrible 
mistakes our officials made for years in in- 
sisting on furnishing Japan with practically 
all the materials with which she equipped 
her Army and Navy, and which now enable 
her to cause us so much trouble, this is our 
war and we must share alike its fortunes and 
misfortunes. 

Repeatedly in public addresses I have 
stated that we will win the war for three good 
reasons: 

First: We will win because we are united. 

Second. Our superior capacity to produce 
and deliver will win for us. 

Third. We have done no wrong to any na- 
tion. Right will prevail. 

Let me discuss these briefly. When the 
most powerful nation in the world, with a 
marvelous spirit of unity fights to defend the 
principles of liberty and justice which have 
made it the greatest nation in the world it 
will not be denied complete victory. 

Hitler and Mussolini and Hirohito strive 
to establish the doctrine of force. Each 
thinks might should make right. They have 
in their blood the virus of dictators. Reason, 
right, or justice carry no appeal to them. 
They will yield only to superior force. We 
must confront them with a superior force 
which will come only from superior produc- 
tien. We can supply this superior production 
and we must deliver it to the right place and 
use it upon these dictators until they shall 
be stamped out root and branch and until 
they shall be known no more except in the 
songs and chronicles of their exterminators. 

As to my third reason let me say that we 
are coveting nothing of the land or property 
or wealth of any country or any pecple. Our 
battle is to defend liberty, freedom, and 
progress which came with constitutional gov- 
ernment and which will vanish from the 
earth if the United States and Great Britain 
lose this war. 

THE WAR DEVELOPS POLITICAL ISSUES 


The war brings problems which provoke 
Nation-wide discussions. From these discus- 
sicns important political issues evolve. We 
are in the most critical period in our history. 
It is only natural that there should be much 
difference of opinion. Difference of view, dis- 
cussion, and reasonable compromise is the 
only method known to enlightened men by 
which to arrive at approximate truth. This 
does not mean that either party to an honest 
controversy is unpatriotic. Many things have 
been done in connection with the war since 
andi before Pear] Harbor that no unbiased 
person would now defend. The pecple are 
not satisfied with much that is being done 
now, but they are still patriotic. It is their 
burning patriotism that prompts them to 
complain. 

The New Deal administration has 
very allergic to criticism. This is largely 
due to the unfortunate fact that the Presi- 
dent has not surrounded himself with the 
and most experienced men available. 

It will be remembered that Woodrow Wil- 
son encouraged criticism. He said, “We do 
not need less criticism in time of war but 
more. It is hoped that criticism will be 
constructive, but better unfair attack than 
autocratic repression. Honesty and compe- 

znce require no shield of secrecy.” 
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Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great 
liberal, said, “We do not lose our right to 
condemn either measures or men because 
the country is at war.” 


PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is one of the menaces of the 
present. The New Deal has now 2,895 full- 
time publicity agents employed at a cost of 
$29,700,000 per year; they have 31,516 part- 
time publicity agents at a tremendous ex- 
pense. An overly enthusiastic propagandist 
does much harm. A studiously misleading 
propagandist is a public menace. I refer to 
this matter because the people are com- 
plaining terribly at the censorship practiced 
by the New Deal, much of which shows a 
tinge of propaganda. 

Unreasonable objection to honest criti- 
cism, and distrust of the people, as shown 
by unwise censorship, and dishonest prop.- 
ganda, have become almost bad enough to 
be a national issue. In the recent primaries 
Pearl Harbor and Guam were discussed fre- 
quently in a Nation-wide but futile effort 
by certain New Deal interventionists to make 
them an issue. But when it was shown that 
no legislation to fortify Guam was ever be- 
fore Congress, and that the terrible calam- 
ity at Pearl Harbor was the fault of bun- 
gling by politicians, assuming to do the 
work of admirals of the Navy and generals 
of the Army, the people declined to be 
fooled. Pearl Harbor will be a very im- 
portant name and date in the history of 
the world far into the future because it 
represents the greatest naval and military 
catastrophe in all history, due altogether to 
the inefficiency of civilians attempting to 
direct the strategy for a war. 

While I am speaking of bungling being a 
national issue, and a nationa’ menace, let 
us not forget the rubber situation. That pre- 
sents a good picture of how the New Deal 
functions. Not until an indignant public as- 
serted itself would the Chief Executive take 
the matter away from the bunglers. When 
he appointed a commission of able men the 
necessary course was charted. It must now 
be followed. The method employed for the 
rationing of gasoline was so faulty as to have 
created in the whole country a tidal wave 
of resentment over trifles. 

I cite these illustrations to show that wha 
is needed most is for the New Deal to keep 
politics ou* of the war. They should send 
Harry Hopkins back to some social uptift 
job. Call Eleanor in occasionally so that she 
will still know the place. Let Jim Farley run 
the New York Democratic Party, for he is go- 
ing to doitanyway. In plain words, let them 
settle down to business—the one big business 
of winning this war. When one of their own 
Assistant Secretaries of the Navy says we are 
losing the war it’s time to work more and 
talk less. 

DEBT AND TAXES 


The war has made the colossal national 
debt and high taxes a burning national issue. 
The people have heard so much about these 
astronomical figures that they have become 
dazed and bewildered. Nevertheless there is 
grave danger to the perpetuity of the Re- 
public from national debts and burdensome 
taxes. 

For 4 months following March 3, 1942, the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, of 
which I am a member, worked assiduously on 
a tax bill. And for the last 2 months the 
Senate Finance Committee has been consider- 
ing that same bill. The bill has not yet 
passed the Senate. The long delay has been 
primarily due to the failure of the Treasury 
to present a forthright plan, and its jockeying 
for political advantage. May be the immi- 
nence of an election will delay it further. 
Vhen this tax bill is passed it will be unique 
in that it will seek to raise more revenue 
than any bill ever passed by Congress. 

In writing this bill, the Ways and Means 
Committee sought to tap every possible source 
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of revenue at as high a rate as it could bear, 
The startling fact is, that when all this has 
been done, and every penny that our people 
and corporations can possibly pay has been 
taken from them, and the bottom of the 
barrel has been scraped, there will still be a 
terrible deficit. When we raise all we can at 
a time when the national income is at the 
highest figure in the life of the Nation we 
cannot raise more than about one-eighth of 
our expenditures. 

When our President was a candidate in 1932 
he inveighed vigorously against the expendi- 
tures of the Hoover administration. He con- 
sidered them to be dangerous. He promised 
economy. But so far as I know he has used 
the word “economy” only once since that time 
in his public utterances. Each year since the 
New Deal has been in power our country has 
increasingly failed to meet its expenditures 
from its revenue by from one and one-half 
billions to fifty-two billion dollars per year. 
The deficit for this year will be fifty-two 
billions. In spite of heavy taxes, our country 
is running behind $150,000,.000 per day. 
Every week we run behind a billion dollars 
which is a thousand million. The war will 
end, and we hope soon, but this colossal debt 
will run on and on, and the taxes will be 
terrific. Its only solution will be through 
taxation or repudiation. Taxation is the 
American way. Repudiation is Hitler's way. 


NONESSENTIAL EXPENDITURES AND WASTE 
DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


About 2 years ago I suggested to Mr. Mor- 
genthau, the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
Government spending should be curtailed ma- 
terially. He agreed with me that at least a 
billion dollars could be waived annually from 
nonessential expenditures. When I asked him 
to give me a break-down showing how this 
could be done he indicated he would do so, 
but in the meantime the President had chided 
him publicly for making the statement that 
this amount could be saved. Another Re- 
publican Congressman, ALBERT J. ENGEL, of 
Michigan, has made very extensive investiga- 
tions as to the cost of propaganda and also 
as to expenditures on defense work, such as 
Army camps. He has shown that billions of 
dollars have been wasted by negligence and 
incompetence. 

We Republicans in Congress have stead- 
fastly claimed and demanded that nonessen- 
tial expenditures should be reduced by two 
billions annually, and that defense expendi- 
tures could be reduced by at least ten billions 
annually. The extravagance and mismanage- 
ment of the new dealers is a national issue 
that will be with us for many years as we 
struggle to pay the enormous tax burdens 
that are now being placed upon us. The 
prospects of these burdens becoming lighter 
are not bright when we contemplate the tre- 
mendous additional burdens our country will 
be called upon to assume when the casualties 
of war, both in human misery and in property 
loss, must be paid for. 


IN 


THE 

The New Deal was not set up primarily for 
war. Its purpose primarily was to remake 
America economically and socially. Their 
main purpose was to change our form of gov- 
ernment, principally through social legisla- 
tion and by changing our business methods, 
our social standards, and our general phi- 
losophies of government. They are succeed- 
ing far beyond their fondest expectation, and 
we have been playing into their hands. This 
we do by surrendering our rights and lib- 
erties to the Chief Executive. The Govern- 
ment in Washington has been becoming 
stronger and stronger. When I went to Wash- 
ington 18 years ago, the number of employees 
was but a handful compared to the hundreds 
of thousands that are there now. When Mr. 
Hoover was President, it was with great cau- 
tion that we appropriated one hundred and 
fifty millions in an effort to stop the oncoming 


NEW DEAL 


depression. Even so, public opinion was 
shocked. One hundred millions of this was 
to be spent on public buildings in the States 
in an effort to absorb the idle labor, and 
fifty millions was to be spent in Washington 
to build modern structures to supplant old 
ones. We thought that our action in voting 
this amount would be severely criticized. But 
in these latter days the Chief Executive, un- 
der powers given him by Congress, spends 
billions as he sees fit without batting an eye. 
So also does the President scatter our ships 
and munitions of war to all parts of the 
world under the lease-lend program, without 
any hope of reimbursement or recovery. 
There is a grave danger in all this. Will these 
tremendous powers which have been voted to 
the President be returned to the people after 
the war, or will he retain them? The New 
Deal philosophy would encourage him to re- 
tain them. The American people expect to 
have them returned. This is what Dr. Alvin 
H. Hansen, one of the New Deal’s most im- 
portant advisers, says concerning these sur- 
rendered powers: 

“Congress wili surrender to the adminis- 
tration the power to tax, keeping to itself 
the right only to establish broad limits with- 
in which the administration may move. Con- 
gress will appropriate huge sums of money, 
surrender its power of directing when and 
how the money shall be spent. Other ex- 
traordinary powers such as, for instance, to 
effect wholesale social reforms will be dele- 
gated to the administration which will retain 
most, if not ali, of the extraordinary war- 
time powers.” 

The New Deal is totalitarian in its pur- 
poses. It is bending every energy to cen- 
tralize and consclidate authority in the 
President. Already the Supreme Court is | 
spoken of as the administration’s Court. I 
as a lawyer, have the most profound respect 
for our judiciary. When the President an- 
nounced his Supreme Court packing scheme | 
he showed a shocking disregard for the tra- | 
ditions of our country. It left no doubt in 
the minds of the people as to the philosophy 
and purposes of the New Deal. 

The latest move of the new dealers in their 
effort to bring all the activities of the Gov- 
ernment under the direct power of the Presi- 
dent is seen in the persistent campaign to 
discredit Congress. There can be no ques- 
tion that the recent attacks upon Congress 
by the paid propagandists of the Nation, in 
the Government employment and out of it, 
has come from the same sources. 

Naturally I am unyieiding in my devotion 
and loyalty to the legislative branch of our 
Government. The Constitution does not con- 
fer upon the Executive any power over the 
Congress except his veto powers, but it does 
confer upon Congress power over the Execu- 
tive. The Constitution confers upon the 
Congress the power to make all the laws, and 
to provide the ways and means of setting up, 
and maintaining, the Government, including 
the Army and the Navy. The Constitution 
gives to Gongress the most powerful function | 
that our Republic possesses and that is the | 
“power of the purse’—the power to control 
the finances of the Government. The Presi- 
dent should respect this power of the Con- 
gress. Good government demands that he 
do s0 No emergency is great enough to 
justify his taking over the power of the purse 
from the people. When the President orders 
the Congress to pass certain legislation un- 
der the threat that if it fails to do so by | 
a certain time he wiil assume the power him- 
self to act as he sees fit, he at time 
assumes the role of a dictator and in effect 
assumes the functions given by the Consti- 
tution to Congress. 

There is much said and written about the 
so-called war powers of the President. These 
war powers are greatly magnified and dis- 
torted. In reality there is no basis for them 
in the Constitution or in the law. He has 
no war power except what might rightfully | 
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go to a Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in wartime. 

The late Justice Sutherland was a recog- 
nized authority on this question of war 
powers of the President and this is what he 
says: 

“The Constitution confers no war powers 
upon the President as such. Whatever war 
powers he possesses under the Constitu- 
tion—that is, without legislative authority— 
he has, not because he is President, but be- 
cause he is Commander in Chief. As Com- 
mander in Chief he has no greater or addi- 
tional power because he is also President. 
This is a distinction which has been fre- 
quently overlooked and because not always 
borne in mind has led to much confusion of 
thought.” 

The President in his recent message to 
Congress with reference to fixing prices and 
wages said: 

“I ask the Congress to take this action by 
the first of October. Inaction on your part 
by that date will leave me with an inescap- 
able responsibility to the people of this coun- 
try to see to it that the war effort is no 
longer imperiled by threat of economic 
chaos. 

“In the event that the Congress should 
fail to act, and act adequately, I shall accept 
the responsibility, and I will act. 

“At the same time that farm prices are 
stabilized, wages can and will be stabilized 
also. This I will do.” 

Some people have hailed this as a mark 
of great courage on the part of the Presi- 
dent. It was simply boldness. Congress 
had already acted on the subject that the 
President had in mind several weeks before. 
The President had a constitutional right to 
recommend a repeal and a substitution but 
he had no constitutional right and no moral 
right, to threaten Congress. Congress, patri- 
otically desiring to avoid a break with the 
executive branch at this crucial time, im- 
mediately took up the matter. The House 
passed a bill which is now in the Senate. 
While the action of the Congress was mag- 
nanimous, time will tell whether it was 
proper. Supine acquiescence by the judi- 
ciary and the legislative departments of 
other governments have made smooth and 
straight the way to dictatorship. Jefferson 
said something years ago which applies to~ 
day with peculiar force: 

“I said to President Washington that if 
the equilibrium of the three great bodies— 
legislative, executive, and judiciary—could 
be preserved, if the legislature could be kept 
independent, I should never fear the result 
of such a Government; but that I could not 
but be uneasy when I saw that the executive 
had swallowed up the legislative branch.” 

Under our theory of government each of 
the three branches are necessary; for if either 
is nullified the Government topples. Each is 
equally important with the other, for they are 
truly coordinate, and of the three the Con- 
gress is that branch which is most truly the 
people’s branch. The Congress is truly “of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” It 
is the agency by which government by con- 
sent of the governed is achieved. 

OHIO IN REPUBLICAN 

I have tried to touch on many different 
subjects with the idea in mind of impressing 
you with the fact that we Ohio Republicans 
have an abundance of reasons 
should be returned to power. TI! 
reasons why we should devote ot 
talents from n until election day to tl 
election of Republicans. We Republican Con- 
gressmen somehow feel that the most im- 
portant task before the voters of the country 
is to elect a Republican House of Representa- 

country looks at 
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tives. We believe that the 

it that way too, Still we know that the real 
foundation of a political party is in the local 
organization And we know that it is a 
tremendous encouragemen when 
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a big State like Ohio fills its courthouses and 
state house with Republicans. 

Ohio Republicans more than the Repub- 
licans of any other State have a heritage and 
a history that impels them to political activi- 
ties. They owe the Republican Party more 
than the Republicans of any other State. 
Abraham Lincoln did more than any other 
man to lay the foundations of the party. He 
based it on human liberty as against slavery. 
He believed in the Union. He was a great 
defender of the system of cooperation be- 
tween the departments of government. 

When Lincoln was assassinated Andrew 
Johnson succeeded to the Presidency. Then 
eame Grant, the soldier. Then Hayes the 
soleier governor. Then Garfield, the soldier 
statesman. When Garfield was assassinated 
Arthur succeeded him. Then came Cleveland, 
then Harrison, and then Cleveland again. 
Then McKinley came and Roosevelt the great 
succeeded him when he was assassinated. 
Then came Taft, then Wilson, then Harding, 
then Coolidge, and Hoover. 

From Lincoln to Hoover all the Presidents 
were Republican but two. Of the remaining 
eleven, four came to the Presidency by virtue 
of having been Vice Presidents. The other 
seven were all from Ohio. In other words the 
machinery of the Republican Party in the 
Nation was in the hands of Ohio Republicans 
for 50 years, which 50 years marked the 
greatest progress of the Republic. And did 
it ever occur to you that the Democratic 
Party of Ohio had never contributed a single 
President? Ohio is truly the mother of 
Presidents and the mother of Republican 
Presidents, and they say there are indications 
that she is perfectly willing to be the mother 
of another Republican President and is mak- 
ing preparations accordingly. 

My friends and fellow Republicans, let me 
sum up by reading you the closing para- 
graph of the declaration of policy which I 
as a member of the Republican steering com- 
mittee of the House had a small part in 
preparing. 

“American free enterprise is the last hope 
of an embattled and bewildered world. It is 
the last hope of our economic salvation when 
conflict ends. We stand militantly opposed 
to any use of the war effort as an excuse for 
unwarranted encroachments on or restric- 


tions upon free enterprise. The economic 
problems of the Nation must be solved on a 
basis which is sound and fair to all. Na- 
tional character based on a regard for moral 
standards and spiritual values must be re- 
stored, but this cannot be hoped for unless 
there is a complete return of intellectual 
honesty and absolute frankness on the part 
of those who are charged with the function- 


g of the Governme! 


i it, both in carrying out 
their duties and in their relationship with 
the people of this Nation. The principles 
which have made America great must not be 
overthrown by the war. In winning the 
war we must not lose the peace. 

li this, we stand pledged and com- 
n ed 

that basis we go forward to victory. 
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labor, and the shortage which is threat- 
ened in food as a result. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp an article from the Prairie 
Farmer of October 3, entitled “Keep 
Skilled Labor on Farms,” and an editorial 
by Mr. Ralph Ammon, Director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Krrp SKILLED LABOR ON FaRMS—ROUND TABLE 
Group CALLED BY Prarrre FARMER CITES 
NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION 


The Nation must adopt a more efficient 
plan of allocating manpower-—and do it 
quickly—if farmers are to produce sufficient 
food for our armed forces, allies, and war 
workers. 

Otherwise, an almost certain food shortage 
in 1943 might disastrously lengthen the war. 

These blunt truths were made plain in a 
meeting last week of leaders of midwestern 
agriculture, selective service boards, educa- 
tion, and United States Employment Service. 
That meeting was called by Prairie Farmer 
in an effort to get before the general public— 
and Washington, too—the urgency of the 
farm labor problem as it affects our entire 
war effort. 

Speaker after speaker declared that if more 
key men in agriculture are drafted from the 
farms the Nation will face critical food short- 
ages. Their views checked with the farm 
labor survey results printed in the September 
19 issue of Prairie Farmer and echoed the 
sentiment of the hundreds of letters farm 
folks have been pouring into our editorial 
rooms. 


From Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, the State farm bureaus, State 
granges, State selective-service boards, State 


United States Department of Agriculture war 
boards, agricultural colleges, the United 
States Employment Service—all were repre- 
sented. And all spoke their minds freely. 

After their discussion they voted unani- 
mously to call for action from our highest 
governmental officials. They sent the fol- 
lowing resolution to President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt, Selective Service Di- 
rector Hershey, and War Production Board 
Chairman Nelson: 

“1. Our national war leaders should—in 
immediate round-table conference with re- 
sponsible representatives of the military, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural groups—formulate 
a program that will balance and allocate 
available manpower to agriculture, industry, 
and the armed forces for the most efficient 
war effort. 

“2. It is essential, if agriculture is to ade- 
quately do its job of producing necessary 
food, that the resulting program be made ef- 
fective within the next 30 days.” 

Ralph Ammon, director of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, said more dairy 
herds are being sold through farm auctions 
in Wisconsin than ever before. He cited the 
loss of skilled help to armed services and war 
industry as the reason. He said it was his 
belief that farm price ceilings should be high 
enough to permit farmers to compete with 
industry for labor. 


L. M. Vogler, Indiana, Agricuitural Adjust- 


ment Administration chairman, predicted 
that 1943 farm quotas would be higher than 
those of this year. He sugs ested that more 


detailed plans should be made for each indi- 
vidual farm to get our production balanced. 

Edward M. Longnecker, farm occupational 
adviser for Michigan Selective Service Board, 
said that this fall Michigan had 4,000 tem- 
porary deferments for farm workers, but that 
these were only 50 pe reent of the number de- 
ferred in industry. “The harvest will be made 
this year, all right, but what about next year? 
And the problem will be ali the more severe 
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if it’s along war. Something's got to be dons 
quickly,” he declared. 

Gen. Frank Parker, chairman Dlinois De 
fense Council, declared that the Nation must 
mobilize completely to utilize its manpower 
to the best advantage. The Government must 
decide where each man works best and put 
him there. 

Dean H. P. Rusk, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, declared that farmers 
and wives will work “until they bust a hame- 
string” to make their quotas but that they 
are beginning to realize they have about 
reached that limit. Many farmers will train 
inexperienced help, but no matter how they 
try, 1943 food production will be lower. 

Noble Clark, associate director Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, declared that, practically 
speaking, Wisconsin farmers have had no 
draft deferment for their sons and hired 
hands. “I’m convinced Wisconsin cannot 
produce the dairy products in 1943 that were 
produced this year.” He cited the fact that in 
one Wisconsin community in a radius of 7 
miles, 11 farm operators have been drafted. 
Farmers are deciding to raise hogs instead 
of milk cows because it takes less work. 

“If Government really believes that dairy 
production is vital,” Clark declared, “it must 
make it more profitable and it must move 
fast, because already forces are in motion 
which will reduce 1943 production. All the 
imported Mexican labor and high school boys 
won't help after a dairy cow is shipped to 
market and butchered,” said Clark. 

He pointed out that 90 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farm production comes from 50 per- 
cent of its farms, and declared that the 50 
percent should have priority on machinery 
and its labor supply. 

Walter Erb, regional farm placement direc- 
tor United States Employment Service, told 
of experiments in transporting farm families 
from submarginal lands to better producing 
farms—together with the difficulties encoun- 
tered. Some families are being moved from 
northern Wisconsin to the southern part, and 
from southern Illinois to the northern sec- 
tion. 

He told also of going into counties where 
the labor shortage was reported to be acute, 
only to find that farmers could not take mar- 
ried hands—they had no housing facilities 
for them. (And the War Production Board 
has just lowered housing limits from $500 to 
$200.) 

President Earl Smith, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, declared bluntly that we don’t 
have enough manpower to meet the demands 
of a 13,000,000-man army, all-out war pro- 
duction, and the record-breaking goals set 
for agriculture. Therefore, he said, we must 
make the best possible balance of what is 
available to get maximum production and 
efficiency. 

Agriculture, Smith said, is not trying to 
keep all farm boys out of the draft, but is 
trying to keep the best boys, the keymen, 
on the farm. He acknowledged that many a 
farm boy has enlisted because he has been 
falsely scorned for not being in uniform 
The city folks are the ones who should begin 
to worry and plead that enough workers be 
kept on the farm. If there is a food short- 
age, the city folks will suffer first. 

Herschel Newsom, master, Indiana Grange, 
pointed out that the National Grange also 
had taken a stand against inflation a year 
ago, and said it was unjust that farm organi- 
zations are now having the finger of reproach 
pointed at them. He also believes that some 
county draft boards don’t see the picture 
properly and that we need a good yardstick 
to measure value of boys to the farm. 

Col. R. Hitchcock, director, Indiana selec- 
tive service, said the Army certainly did not 
intend to destroy Indiana agriculture. He 
told of a plan to make an exhaustive survey 
of farm needs and farm workers in Benton 
County with the hope of extending this 
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throughout Indiana’s 92 counties. For boys 
who are left on the farm he suggested a 
service ribbon and privileges of joining serv- 
ice men’s groups after the war. 

Lee Gentry, chairman, Illinois United States 
Department of Agricultural War Board, said 
one of the chief problems is the fact that &0 
percent of Illinois farms are operated by men 
under 45 years of age and yet these men are 
being drafted. He urged quick action to 
clarify the situation. 

Walter Katterhenry, chairman, Wisconsin 
United States Department of Agriculture War 
Board, said key men are being taken steadily 
in Wisconsin and that farmers in making 
1943 production plans must know now what 
they can expect in regard to help situation. 

Clayton Munson, Illinois State Grange, 
said dairy farmers are especially handicapped 
by skilled labor shortage and that many of 
them are going into grain and hog produc- 
tion. One auctioneer of his acquaintance 
had 160 farm auctions scheduled 2 weeks 
ago, and of those about one-third were dis- 
persal sales. 

Noble J. Puffer, superintendent of schools, 
Cook Ccunty, Ill., said that while he sympa- 
thized with the farmers’ prejudice against the 
green high-school boy, nevertheless he be- 
lieved this was a pool of labor that could be 
utilized. He pledged a rearrangement of high- 
school courses so that boys could work after- 
noons, Saturdays, and even Eundays to do the 
best they could on the farms. 


PRAIRIE FARMER SAys: 


(At our request the following guest edi- 
torial was written by Ralph Ammon, di- 
rector, Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture, as his conclusions drawn from Prairie 
Farmer's meeting of agricultural leaders 
from Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin to consider how to provide farm 
manpower for 1943) 


Win the war That thought crowds all 
others from the mind of the American 
farmer. There is no close second slogan for 
him. He is willing to make any necessary 
personal sacrifice to attain that objective. 

The farmer wants to do and intends to do 
his part toward winning the war. He has 
been told that the biggest contribution he 
can make to the war effort is the production 
of food and fiber for our armed forces, our 
allies, and our industrial workers. 

Through 1941 and 1942 the farmer has 
been getting the job done. He exceeded the 
production goals asked of him for 1941 and 
1942. Statisticians tell us, and our eyes con- 
firm their reports, that the total production 
of crops in America for 1942 will be 35 per- 
cent above normal. Providence has. been 
against Hitler and the Japs. 


FARM MANPOWER DWINDLING 


Agriculture, however, is losing manpower 
to industry and the armed forces so fast 
that there is no hope of holding the present 
production level of food even with God's 
blessing of good weather in 1943. The man- 
pewer just won't be there to get the job 
done. 

If the manpower which 
ing to industry and the 
accomplish more toward 
its new location, farmers 
but thankful. 

If, however, the armed forces and our 
Allies later find themselves short of food r -d 
blame the American farmer for their plight, 
the farmer will be both sad and bitter 

That the present trend of loss of manpower 
from the farm to industry and the armed 
forces will result in a reduced production of 
food and fiber is as certain as ‘2 plus 2 
equals 4.” Therefore, the questions that 
farmers are asking are: “Will a reduction in 
the food output hamper the war effort?” 
And “Can the manpower we are losing to in- 
dustry and the armed forces do more for the 
war effort in their new jobs?” ‘Those 
questions which should be answered within 


agriculture is los- 
armed forces can 
the war effort in 
will not be bitter, 


are 





the next 30 days. An answer next spring 
will be too late, because farmers must make 
their plans now. 


NEED PROPER BALANCE 


There is immediate need for the promulga- 
tion and announcement of a plan which will 
distribute and maintain manpower in proper 
balance for farm, factory, and front to coop- 
erate for the most efficient and successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Some agency or group of agencies should 
determine what is the best distribution of 
manpower to the armed forces, industry, and 
agriculture in order to most efficiently carry 
forward America’s part in winning the war. 
Once that determination has been made, 
some agency should be given the authority 
for the duration of the war to effect that 
distribution. The present three-way com- 
petition for manpower may prove disastrous. 

Agriculture cannot compete with the armed 
forces for men for patriotic reasons. Farm 
boys are reluctant to ask for deferment. 
Agriculture cannot compete with industry 
for manpower for financial reasons. Thus 
in a three-way battle for manpower, agri- 
culture will lose. If that loss goes too far, 
men with guns, but without food, will be 
useless. 

Military men tell us that an army of 10,- 
000,000 men poorly equipped and poorly fed 
would be less effective than 5,000,000 well 
equipped and well fed. Therefore, military 
men are especially interested in a proper 
balance of manpower between the armed 
forces, agriculture, and industry. 

Do we need a Baruch committee to offer a 
plan for the most efficient use of American 
manpower? 

Week before last we visited with several 
hundred industrial leaders in Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and New York. Most of 
these men are devoting their lives and their 
fortunes to making implements of war— 
tanks, airplanes, ships, shells, explosives, 
motor fuel, a thousand and one things that 
they never thought of making, and for which 
their plants never had been designed. 

All of these men have built up great in- 
dustrial organizations. They have welded 
together scientists, executives, workmen, and 
materials in a way to produce the finest im- 
plements and tools necessary in time of 
peace. They are all on full-time war pro- 
duction now. 

Their faces are bearing the same signs of 
worry, strain, and exhaustion that is showing 
on the faces of thousands of farmers who 
are fighting the great battle of food pro- 
duction. 

What we need to realize more and more is 
that we are all marching together in a com- 
mon cause, which is victory, peace, and free- 
dom. How futile would be the most patriotic 
endeavor of these great industrial organiza- 
tions without food for their workmen. 
Equally, how futile it would be for farm 
folks to pile up great stock piles of food 
were not the factories running night and 
day producing implements and munitions of 


war. Equally important—neither is any good 
without the armed forces to fight the battle 
where men die for victory, peace, and free- 
dom. 

For the duration there is one common 


must 


objective. While we on the farm front 
present our needs as forcefully as possible in 


order that we may keep pace with demand 
upon us, let us remember that we are part 
of the all-American team that is playing 
on the side of the United Nations. Team- 
work will win. 

Right to vote is precious to the citizen 


of the United States. Permanent registration 
is relatively new in Lllinois. Unless you are 
permanently registered you will not be al- 
lowed to vote this fall. 

If you have registered you are okay—better 
look it up to be sure. If not, then you should 
register very soon with the county clerk of 
your county, You are entitled to register if 
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you are 21 years of age, have lived in the 
State 1 year, in the county 90 days, and in 


the precinct 30 days. 

We call your attention to this because re- 
ports coming to our desk are that but 
small proportion of those otherwise entitled 
to vote in Illinois are permanently registered. 

Scrap users—large steel mills—are insis- 
tent that they are not stretching the truth 
a bit when they say that their scrap piles are 
very low. With winter closing in, and scrap 
metal harder to collect from farms, they have 
a very real fear that steel production will 


be cut down because of lack of essential 
scrap. 
We know that there are a thousand and 


one things to be done during these fall weeks. 


But let’s keep in mind the national needs 
The Nation is looking to farms for scrap 
metal as well as for food and fiber. Let's 


give them all we have quickly. 

As we go to press Congress is debating 
about the parity price bill which the Presi- 
dent has requested in order to prevent in- 
flation Much of the argument is 
the point. 

The question is not whether there shall be 
100 percent or 110 or 150 percent of parity 
prices. All such demands by the farm bloc 
have put the farm folks in a very poor light 
with the rest of the Nation 

This is war. It is not the time to attempt 
to arrive at complete equity, because what 
is equitable today is not™so tomorrow. 

The great question before the Nation today 
is whether there shall be enough manpowe 
on farms next season to produce the focd 
which will win the war. Certainly our Nation 
is going to see that this labor is provided 

Now is the time to helieve that all problems 
will be met as they arise. We will win the 
war by keeping our tempers among ourselves 
working together with all our strength and 
intellect, and saving our hates for ovr Ax's 
enemies. 

“Patriotism and self-interest combine to 
make an investment in War bonds 
form of financial reserve ever offered to Amer- 
ican farmers,’”’ says; Dr. W. I. Myers, head of 
Cornell University’s farm economics depart- 
ment, and former governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Dr. Myers has returned to 
Washington to direct the farm division of the 
United States Treasury War Savings staff 

“The financial 


beside 






the best 


welfare of farm people in 
the next 2 decades depends to a great extent 
on the wise utilization of the higher farm 
incomes of the present war period,” says Dr. 
Myers. “The only effective way of avoidirz 
the disastrous results on inflation and defia- 
tion is through using the increased incomes 
of this period to get debts in shape and to 
build financial reserves in War bonds.”’ Dr 
Myers advises farmers first to put their debts 


on a safe basis, then to buy War bonc 





Religious Intolerance Is Un-American 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Cc 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


Wednesday, September 30, 1942 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion it is a detriment to our war effort 
to segregate Americans into religious 


groups and instill in each group a dislike 
for the other. 

In this connection I have heard a m¢ 
eloquent address delivered by the spirit- 
ual leader of my community, Rabbi Ber- 
nard Bergman, of the Home of the Sons 
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and Daughters of Israel, 232 East 
Twelfth Street, New York City. I feel 
that this speech should be read by every 
American. His address follows: 


One of the greatest Gangers of the war is 
the unseen enemy, the spy, the fifth columnist 
who lives among us, pretending to be one of 
us, posing as our friend. He smiles at us, 
talks sweetly, and even pretends to help us— 
while he waits for us to turn our back. 
When we do, he stabs us in the back. Those 
are his tactics. The sneak attack on Pearl 
Zarbor on December 7 is a flagrant example 
of this type of treachery. 

We must forever be on guard against this 
unseen enemy. The danger lies in the fact 
that the average citizen is not always able 
to recognize him, because his identity may be 
well hidden. He may be posing as the sort 
of individual the average person would not 
think of suspecting. He may be the kind- 
appearing gentleman who occupies the apart- 
ment next door 

He is more dangerous than bullets. Wecan 
tanks, or the other implements cf 
war, but we cannot always recognize the 
poisonous gas that comes oozing from his 
vile mouth. His poisonous gas can seep into 

mind of a well-meaning citizen, and as 

infection circulate through the body 

n his thoughts. The well-meaning 

patrictic unwittingly, becomes an 

nemy of the country ne loves so well. We 

must guard against this mistake. We must 
10t inadvertently help the enemy 

One of the poison gases the unseen enemy 

nits is hate. He tries, through a pack of 

to make one American hate another. 
He knows that hate leads to distrust, distrust 
disruption, disruption to confusion and 
fusion to weakness. That weakness only, 
ings failure. This insidious scheme of sow- 
1g hate is an old strategy; it’s the initial 
» of the plan “divide and conquer.” The 
ry of foreign countries repeatedly proves 
divide and conquer works Ne all 
yet we often fail to recognize it 

2 to face with it 


ot guns, 


TAND, DIVIDED WE FALL! 


the enemy is desperately 
that he knows that 

ity is traditional with 
woven through every 

f our national histor: 

its very name indicates, 
was founded on 

ent desire of the 

ome one nation that 

her. This same spirit of 
sreat-grandfathers to fight 
on the battlefields of 
we are still united 
fighting as one 

night, to crush 


i 
d 
l 


us or they shall be 
will be dcoomed—with 


divide us in 
Catholi 
long-dead lies and 
1ope to array one 
nd to make each 
groups are its 
‘ling will lead 
and social 


oment, 


We realize this war is unlike any war 
fought since the dawn of history. We are not 
fighting for territorial gains, to subjugate a 
people, to favor some political party, to 
avenge the ego of some offended notable, or 
for some other excuse for which foreign coun- 
tries have declared war. We know that we 
are not fighting for ourselves alone, but also 
for our children and their children to come. 
We know that the outcome of this war will 
influence not only our lives but those of many 
generations yet unborn. Because our lives, 
our American way of living, our rights and 
our dignity, everything we hold dear, are 
being threatened. Literally this is a war for 
civilization against barbarism, of liberty 
against slavery, expression against oppres- 
sion, right against might, enlightenment 
against darkness. 

It is also a war to preserve one of the 
most important of human rights, and that 
is the right to worship God according to 
one’s Own dictates of conscience. It will he 
remembered that religious freedom was the 
impetus that caused the Pilgrims to forsake 
their homeland and come to this country. 
The Constitution subsequently made religious 
freedom a fundamental law. This is one of 
cur many glorious heritages. We must die 
to preserve it and pass it on intact to our 
children 

The outcome of this war will decide other 
issues. It wili decide whether we shall be 
freemen or slaves, whether we shall choose 
our leaders by ballot or have dictators forced 
on us. Yes; it will decide whether we walk 
or goosestep. 

As our Vice President, Henry WALLACE, has 
said, “This is a fight between a slave world 
and a free world. Just as the United States 
in 1862 could not remain haif slave and half 
free, so in 1942 the world must make its deci- 
sion for complete victory one way or another. 
The march of freedom of the past 159 years 
has been a long-drawn-out people’s revolu- 
tion. The people’s revolution aims at peace 
and not at violence. But if the rights of 
common men are attacked, it unleashes the 
ferocity of a she-bear who has lost a cub.” 

Hitler’s agents are well aware that we 
Americans cherish above life cur American 
way of -living and that we will die fighting 
to maintain it. Hitler’s agents further realize 
that we will not listen to Berlin-manufac- 
tured lies about oth \ Hitler’s 
agents therefore pose as Americans and while 
pretending to help us, they try to ruin us by 
tearing us apart, changing us from a nation 
into a number of groups. One of the ques- 
tions these Hitler age1 like to ask in this 
tear-apart scheme is, “V is an American?” 
They hope by this to cause one American to 
question the right of another American to 
the name “American.” If this dastardly 
scheme ever worked out, everybody in our 
country would be called non-American by 
somebody else 
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Americans 


WHO IS AN AMERICAN? 

I am going to dwell in a measure on th 
definition of who is an American. Is he the 
descendant of the Pilgrim 
Plymouth Rock in 1620? 
of the forty-niner who trekked across the 
country in a covered wagon to California? Is 
he the descendant of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence? Is he the creole of 
Louisiana? Is he the Indian of the South- 
west, the mountaineer of the Ozarks? Is he 
by profession a merchant, a farmer, or a me- 
chanic? Is he a protestant, a Catholic, a Jew, 
a Mormon? Or does he belong to some other 
religious group? Who and what is he? 

The answer is that an American is not 
any one of these things but a combination of 
them all. He is the product of the melting 
pot, into which came blood strains from every 
corner of the globe, and out of which was 
crystallized the American. In the veins of 
the American runs the blood of both the Yan- 
kee and the newly naturalized citizen. 


who landed on 
Is he the grandson 
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Among the many strains that make up 
the American is the Jew. The Jew has 
played and is playing a prominent part in 
American life. 

As a matter of historical fact the Jew 
made his appearance on this continent in 
the fifteenth century. It has been stated 
that Christopher Columbus had Jewish blood 
running in his veins and that his crew con- 
sisted in the main of Jews who were being 
exiled from Spain. 

The history of our country is short, as the 
history of some nations is reckoned, but in 
that short span of years the names of Jew- 
ish patriots, both in peace and in war, shine 
gloriously. The Jew has given and is giving 
liberally, unstintedly, and unselfishly that 
our beloved country might prosper and grow 
greater. 

Even before the United States became a 
nation, when the Pilgrim Fathers first landed 
and sought to hew a civilization out of the 
wilderness, the Pilgrims were animated by 
the old Hebraic spirit. They drew inspi- 
ration from the books of Moses and the 
prophets of Israel. So absorbed were they 
in the Old Testament that they referred to 
themselves as “Christian Israel” and fol- 
lowing the story of Passover in the Bible, 
they spoke of King James, their persecutor, 
as Pharaoh, of the Atlantic as the Red Sea, 
and of Massachusetts as New Canaan. 

John Fiske, the historian, affirms this, 
saying that the “same ethical impulse which 
animated the glowing pages of the Hebrew 
poets and prophets, and which had given to 
the history and literature of Israel their 
commanding influence in the world, had 
also animated the early American colonists, 
founders, and statesmen.” 

“Ye laws of Moses are immutable and per- 
petual,” announced Governor Bradford, of 
Massachusetts 

Many years later Henry Ward Beecher add- 
ed to this by saying: “It may surprise some 
to be told that the commonwealth as we 
understand it in republican government is 
unquestionably of the desert, and that our 
institutions sprang from the law of Moses’ 
mind. The commonwealth of the Israelites 
contained in it the deeds of all subsequent 
common wealths.” 

THE JEW IN COLONIAL LIFE 
sentiments prevailed everywhere in 
the American Colonies. They repeatedly 
boasted of an affinity to Jewish ideals and to 
the Jewish philosophy of life 

To express this eloquently, I must refer to 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt, who said, 
“From the day of the founding of the Repub- 
lic, we have had no struggle, military or civil, 
in which there have not been citizens of the 
Jewish faith who played an eminent part for 
the honor of the Nation.” 

And in the words of our present Chief 
Executive, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, “for 
devotion in peace, for devotion in war, Jewish 
citizenship as I know it, is a shining example 
for all the worid.” 

Jews came to the Colonies when they were 
still tiny settlements in a wilderness. Names 
of Jews appear everywhere in the records of 
the Colonies. I shall cite a few incidents of 
Jewish participation in coloniai life. 

As early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century we find a Jew, Judah Morris, an in- 
structor at Harvard College, where he re- 
mained for 40 years. In i755 in Newport, 
R. I., we find 40 Jewish families, among 
them Jacob Rodrigues-Rivers and his son- 
in-law, Aaron Lopez, both enterprising and 
public-spirited men. 

Rodrigues-Rivers was extensively engaged 
in whaling. He had 13 factories in opera- 
tion for the manufacture of whale oil and 
oil products. In other words, he was an 
eighteenth century precursor of the modern 
Standard Oi! ly difference that 


Such 


with the only 
the oil was not petroleum from the soil but 
blubber from the whale. 
Aaron Lopez’ brother 
founder of a seminary. 
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Another Jew, Jacob 
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Josephs, helped establish one of the first 
community libraries in New York. About 
the year 1760, New York was beginning to 


attract many Jews. The colonial records 
show many Jewish names. They came from 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and the British 
Isles. 


In appreciation of the Jew’s services to the 
Government, he received many high honors. 
An outstanding one is the one accorded to 
Rabbi Gershon Mendes Seixas, of the 
Shearith Israel Congregation of New York. 
Incidentally, this congregation is still in 
existence. Rabbi Seixas was one of a few 
clergymen to participate in the inauguration 
of George Washington as President. The 
rabbi also became one of the incorporators of 
Columbia University and on his tombstone 
in the old Shearith Israel Cemetery in Chat- 
ham Square, New York City, the rabbi is 
described as the “Patriot Minister of the 
American Revolution.” 

Speaking of New York, it is interesting to 
note that a Jew, Hayman Levy, was the first 
American employer of John Jacob Astor, who 
was employed as a “beater of furs” at the sum 
of $1 a day. 

When the Thirteen Colonies declared their 
independence and underwent the fire of the 
Revolution, the Jew proved his heroism, giv- 
ing liberally of his worldly possessions as 
well as shedding his blood. 

Outstanding among the patriots of the 
Revolution is Haym Solomon, the Jew who 
came to the colonies from a ghetto in Poland. 
Haym Solomon, together with Robert Morris, 
helped finance the Revolutionary War. 

In his diary, Robert Morris said that 
Haym Solomon left no stone unturned to 
raise money for the Revolutionary War. 

Another one of Robert Morris’ valuable 
aides in steering the ship of state during 
those. critical days was Aaron Levy, after 
whom the town of Aaronsburg, Pa., is named. 
Levy not only helped Robert Morris negotiate 
loans for the young democracy, but he 
made personal contributions as well. 

Although numerically the Jews were small 
in number in the 13 colonies, they shone 
conspicuously as patriots, doing far more 
than their share. Many of them achieved 
brilliant distinction as officers and command- 
ing generals. Among them are: David and 
Isaac Franks, Graetz, Sampson, Bush, Levy, 
Phillips, Seixas, Benjamin, and many others. 

Then there was Mordecai Sheftall of Geor- 
gia, who was commissary general of the 
South when both ammunition and food were 
hard to get. Sheftall also took part in the 
actual fighting. 

In North Carolina there was another Jew, 
one Manual Mordecai Noah, who not only 
served, on the staff of General Washington, 
but also turned over his entire fortune of 
approximately $100,000 to the Revolutionary 
War. 

THE JEW 


In the War of 1812, many notable Jewish 
names appear. Orian P. Levy, for instance, 
started as a lad in command of a little 
schooner, with which he harrassed British 
shipping. Through his accomplishments, he 
rose to the supreme rank of a commodore of 
the United States Navy. To him goes the 
credit of being the man who abolished the 
practice of corporal punishment in the Navy. 

About a half century later, in the Civil 
War, the Jew again did his duty. More than 
10,000 Jews served in the Federal Army. 

New York alone sent about 2,000. The 
others came from various States in the Union. 
The Jew was present at the Battle of Get- 
tyshurg. History gives much honor and 
credit to Edward Solomon, a Jew, by calling 
him the “hero of Gettysburg.” Among 
others participating in the battle were Gen. 
Leopold Blumenberg, Capt. J. B. Greenhut, 
Lieutenant Sacks, and medal of honor man, 
Leopold Korpelis. 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 











} he is among the first to land 


THE JEW IN OUR CENTURY 


In the first World War, the Jews con- 
tributed far above their quota of popula- 
tion. One quarter of a million Jews served. 
Thousands of them were either killed in 
action or died of their wounds. The posi- 
tion of the Jew in the First World War is 
aptly summed up by J. Raymond Murphy, 
the past national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, who says, “Those who question 
the Americanism of the Jew in the World War 
may well learn a lesson in Americanism from 
him. It is only human to forget, but as long 
as America is truly American neither our 
country nor our people will fail to remember 
the part which our Jewish boys played in 
the war.” 

Thus far I have called on the pages of his- 
tory to tell us what the Jew has done toward 
the triumph of the ideals dear to all Ameri- 
cans. Notice that the Jew has alwaye been 
in the front lines, doing his duty, and many 
times more. 

Today, in 1942, the Jew is still present on 
every front, the war front, the home front, 
the business front, the charity front; he is 
everywhere maintaining and exceeding, as 
Statistics tell us, the high standards of serv- 
ice his fathers set for him. The patriotism 
of the Jew was well expressed by our former 
President, Herbert Hoover, who said: “When 
there is a need for human helpfulness and 
a call for patriotic loyalty, there, always and 
early, is the American Jew, serving every- 
where, and whenever there is a call for his 
service.” 

The Jew is very versatile. Whether as a 
pioneer in civilizing a new territory or as a 
pioneer in developing a new type of business, 
the Jew has left indelible traces of his genius 
on the progress of our country. The Jew’s 
talents are unlimited; they vary as the enter- 
prises of our country. There cannot be found 
a calling in which there is not a Jew, be 
it a lonely cowboy on a lone prairie or the 
scientist in his laboratory. 

Let us look around at random, right here 
in New York City, at the thing nearest to 
us—our home—and we will find Jewish 
genius expressed in it. The personality of 
our apartment, the many gadgets we find 
comfort in and call our American way of life, 
are all partly due to Jewish talent. Jewish 
architectural ability helped build the ultra- 
modern skyscraper apartment houses, as it 
did the very sky line of New York City about 
which we proudly boast. The movies you 
enjoy may have been written and produced by 
Jewish brains. The motion-picture business 
itself is indebted to Jews; they were the com- 
mercial pioneers who blazed the trail and 
risked their bottom dollar. Look into any 
business, educational institution, industrial 
plant, whatever it might be making—plow- 
shares for the farmer or turning pruning 
hooks into swords—and you will find the Jew 
at the bench, doing both skilled and unskilled 
labor. 

Can you think of a campaign for funds 
without a Jewish name on its list of con- 
tributors? The Jew is very generous. It 
does not matter what the campaign is for; 
it may be for Navy or Army relief, funds for 
the United Service Organizations, War bonds, 
or the like. 


This is the spirit of the Jew. Whether in 
peace or war, he helps and gives. Every 
branch of war work finds the Jew; he is not 


only buying bonds but is helping to sell them. 

He is fighting in every branch of our 
armed forces. In every far-flung battlefield 
of this scattered war, he is shedding his 
blood. In the Army he is helping push back 
the enemy. In the Navy he is helping clear 
the sea of enemy submarines and keeping 
clear our shipping lanes. In the Coast 
Guard, he is helping patrol our shores 
against an enemy invasion. In the marines 
In the State 
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guard, he is standing by to protect our homes. 
He is active in all civilian defense projects, 
a frequent donor to the Red Cross blocd 
bank; he is everywhere in the war, ready to 
make the supreme sacrifice to keep our dear 
flag flying. 

He is putting aside his social work for war 
work, and turning the building cf 
ganization into United Service Organizatior 
centers and not only entertains our fighting 
men but also gives them focd and shelter 

His patriotism does not stop with him. 
His wife and daughters are in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, in the Waves, 
Red Cross, in the United Service Organiza- 
tions, and other women’s war organizations. 

Such is the work of the Jew today. Every 
American of whatever religious faith should 
bear these facts in mind and remember them 
when the unseen enemy tries whisper 
lies into his ear. 

There is a further danger to listening to 
enemy lies and hating another American and 
that is, hate brings hate. The fellow who 
hates tcday, is likely to find himself hated 
tomorrow. Events in Germany have proven 
this. Many of those who supported the 
anti-Semitic campaigns, afterward found 
themselves the object of hatred for one rea- 
son or another and sent to concentration 
camps. 

To those of you of Jewish faith, I per- 
sonally call on you to do more than you are 
now doing to win the war. Buy War bonds 


his or- 





in the 


to 


and buy more of them. Join in all the 
civilian services. Join the armed forces. Do, 
and do more 

Let us remember that we have a high 
standard cf service to maintain. Let the 
words “service to our beloved country” ring 
out as the battle cry of civilization’s holy 
war. Let us do more to defend our Amcri- 
can ideals that are dearer to us than life. 


Let us not rest, even for a fleeting moment, 
until the sinister brute forces that seek to 
enslave man’s soul are banished from the 
earth, and Hitler is no more 





The Political Scientist and National 
Service in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1942 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I include the con- 
cluding portion of the report of the com- 
mittee on wartime services of the Ameri- 





can Political Science Association en- 
titled “The Political Scientist and Na- 
tional Service in Wartime”: 
ADVANCING PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF WAR AND 
POST-WAF PROBLEMS 

The principal function of the polit l 
cientist is to advance understanding by i 
vestigating, writing, and teaching. His prit 
cipal forum is the classroom. There is need 
now that he enlarge his audience 

There are many organized efforts to advance 
public understanding of war and post-w 
problems and the political scientist may find 


it advantageous to join any one or more th: 

one of them. The Army is conducting pro- 
grams to improve the soldiers’ understanding 
of national war policy and the impact of war 
on society. Faculty people are used as lec- 
turers. The United States Department of 
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Labor, the Federal Works Agency, and the 
Office of Education are jointly engaged with 
the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship in a program for edu- 
cation of prospective citizens. The Office 
of Education sponsors ;: school and college 
civilian morale service through which a 
great many colleges and universities have 
developed comprehensive programs for im- 
proving general understanding c” war and 
post-war issues. The Northern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College is one example of a small 
institution that has done an outstanding 
job .f passing the faculty man’s knowledge 
and organizing ability on to the leaders of the 
surrounding territory. The universities of 
Colorado, Minnesota, and North Carolina af- 
ford other illustrations of aggressive leader- 
ship provided under the cloak of the civilian 
morale service. 

The foregoing a:- a few programs for adult 
education which have the official support of 
Federal Government agencies. There are 
cther programs of Nationwide impact backed 
by private organizations with which the in- 
dividual faculty member may associate him- 
self. But any educational institution can 
have an off-campus educational program of 
its own and each faculty man can have his 
own sphere of influence. 

The committee does not wish to lay down 
any pattern for education of the Nation to 
the new world that is upon it. It wishes 
merely to state again, as it has earlier in this 
report, that the obligation of the political- 
science profession is to supply specialized 
thinking upon public affairs and to release 
that thought through media that will bring 
it to the attention of those who make public 
policy. In our system of government the 
state of the public mind is highly determina- 
tive of public policy, and the political scientist 
should not be content until he knows that the 
fruit of his inquiry and analysis filters to the 
man in the street without loss of its integrity. 
Whether the political scientist shall organize 
forums, go on the air, speak before women’s 
clubs, or write for the papers is a matter for 
individuals to determine 

This is not an exhortation for the political 
scientist to turn preacher. It is rather a chal- 
lenge for him to distinguish fact from fancy 
and proof from wish as never before. If the 
college professor, talking in the community 
where he lives and is known, cannot speak 
forcefully about the issues that confront the 
country, where are we to find any semblance 
of freedom of speech? If the college professor 
will not announce his beliefs and identify 
them as beliefs rather than proven facts, how 
can we ask the politician to deal honestly 
with the people? If the college professor will 
not plunge into community life and join the 
discussion of the things that challenge the 
existence of the community, what right have 
we to expect others to do s0? 


STRENGTHENING DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS AND 
WAYS 

Popular satisfaction with the conduct of 
Government is the best assurance that demo- 
cratic government will persist in the United 
States This report has been concerned 
throughout with matters related to the 
strengthening of democratic institutions and 
ways, but there remain a few more things to 
be said. 

Democracy involves an organization of the 
people which enables them to discuss issues 
in groups, thereby developing confidences 
which enable some to lead and make others 
to follow. Who is to identify the 
leaders and potential leaders of the commu- 
nity and bring them together so that they 
may establish their claims to the confidence 
of one another and come to common agree- 
ment as to what issues are worthy of joint 
attack? Is this not a proper function of the 
college or university which is relatively neu- 
tral among the issues that struggle for public 
adoption and therefore is an acceptable meet- 

for leaders who are not sure 


content 


whether they are friends or enemies on the 
point at issue? 

We constantly complain that our political 
leaders are decades behind in their analysis 
of public problems. We constantly complain 
that our political leaders are fearful about 
adopting a proposition until gossip in the 
street proves that it is respectable. But what 
do we do to see that at least some of our 
leaders are abreast of our best knowledge? 
What do we do to win the confidence of some 
of our leaders so that we may give respect- 
ability to the novel idea and make it a safe 
product for them to sell in the public forum? 
Are these not proper things for the faculty 
man to do, devoted as he is to democracy and 
willing to make some personal sacrifice to 
increase the likelihood that it will work? 

Again the committee is reluctant to make 
suggestions, believing that the imagination 
of individuals will guide them to the best 
ways of accomplishing purposes that support 
the democratic end. One may promote or 
establish a journal that deals with the public 
affairs of his State and the communities of 
his State in such a way as to build a common 
understanding of what is being done and 
needs to be done. Another will organize con- 
ferences at which leaders rise in understand- 
ing of their opportunities and responsibilities 
and grow in courage to meet them. A third 
will be content to serve as intimate counsel 
to one or more persons influential in public 
affairs. The committee is only concerned 
that political scientists bear in mind that 
democracy will not work unless people are 
resolved to make it work, and that the war is 
not won unless the continuation of our dem- 
ocratic ways is assured. 

* * . * ” 


This war will not be fought and won in 
Washington alone, nor will the peace that is 
to follow. Least of all will it be won by de- 
vices which drag every possible professor of 
political science into the District of Columbia 
where he will be fortunate to find a bed in 
which to sleep, a desk at which to work, and 
a task that challenges his training and abil- 
ity. At home as well as in Washington, 
there is war work aplenty, and it is work for 
which the political scientist is fitted and 
which he can tackle in the environment where 
he achieves his greatest effectiveness. No 
student or teacher of politics who is loyal 
to his country and an honor to his profession 
will shrink from these undramatic but neces- 
sary tasks, even though some of his colleagues 
have managed for themselves a more glamor- 
ous setting in the Nation’s Capital. 


The Unnamed Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “The Unnamed Ally of the 
United States,” written by Louis Lipsky, 
and published in the September issue of 
Free World. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe UNNAMED ALLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


(By Louis Lipsky) 
The vast economic resources of the Ameri- 
can people are at last being absorbed in the 
grim business of warfare, A great effort in 
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propaganda and organization was required 
to make America aware of the fact that it is 
directly involved in the most destructive 
struggle of all history. The nerves of the 
American people have been racked by excited 
comment (through press, radio, and forum) 
on the developing strategies of the battle- 
field. The scene does not suffer a lack of 
clamor, alarm, and wild speculation. It will 
take some time to toughen Americans and 
make them feel in a killing mood. That 
dreadful task must be prepared for and 
resolutely faced. Enormous progress in that 
direction has been made. It is visible 
throughout the land. 

As we become accustomed to this state of 
affairs, discussions of how the fighting is 
being organized become franker and more 
realistic. The amenities of a debating so- 
ciety cannot be maintained in the face of a 
rapid reorganization of our economic life, 
radical changes in daily habit and outlook— 
civilian defense, rationing, dim-outs and 
black-outs, the mounting record of destruc- 
tion and death. It will not take long for 
war to destroy established refinements in 
public speech and manners. The approach 
to the problems of peace will also have to 
become as real and brutal. Man to man 
talks are in order. The old diplomats have 
nothing further to contribute to the creation 
of the world of tomorrow. The wretched 
parts they have played have fallen out of 
the drama of life. A new routine will have 
to be invented and employed. Peace also 
will have to be made with iron and steel. 
The white heat of justice will have to con- 
sume the diplomatic approach and the legal- 
istic technique of the past. 

Candor and truth should dominate at least 
one part of the world scene where peace is be- 
ing prepared. The discussions in London and 
Washington between leaders of the govern- 
ments in exile play an important part in war 
and in peace. These men have seen the de- 
struction of their homelands and the en- 
slavement of their kinsfolk. They now taste 
the bitterness of exile and gather in foreign 
lands to see what they can do to redeem the 
broken world. They are encouraged by the 
democratic welcome accorded their hopes and 
aspirations. They have formed associations 
and agencies of propaganda to strengthen the 
morale of their exiled compatriots here, in 
England, and South America. Their stimu- 
lating influence reaches out to the prisoners 
in the concentration camps of their home- 
lands. They influence directly and indirectly 
the underground movements that are shaking 
the soil under Hitler’s feet. They organize 
legions on foreign soil to join under their own 
national banners on every front. And they 
are engaged in talking of the future. | 

In these discussions there is accord on the 
unrelenting desire to see Hitler destroyed. 
There is unanimity and deep loathing of all 
he stands for. That about exhausts the 
scope of harmony. With regard to other sub- 
jects, there is still lacking the qualities of 
courage and directness and clarity. Those 
who take the floor skirt the edges of all 
prickly difficulties. They make vague allu- 
sions to things that are admittedly vital but 
which it would not do to mention now. There 
are too many subjects taboo. Reference to 
old feuds and racial disputes must be sup- 
pressed in order to concentrate undisturbed 
on the chief business of defeating the ag- 
gressor. The show window must be arranged 
to display a united front. Nothing must be 
allowed to spoil the public impression. 

This state of affairs is ominous. The new 
world cannot be based merely upon hatred of 
Hitler. It cannot be balanced on that narrow 
platform. Many intergroup hatreds and 
prejudices will have to be consumed in the 
fires of this war in order to establish a last- 
ing peace. Now is the time for the demo- 
cratic nations to rip off the masks of polite- 
ness and etiquette and get down to the rough 
business of eradicating the cankers of old 
feuds and rivalries and prejudices. It is 
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easier to break the complacent mood when 
men are drawn together in adversity than 
later, at the end of the war, when selfish in- 
terests and ambitions again begin to reassert 
themselves. A lasting fraternity can be cre- 
ated when the victims of Hitler's crimes 
suffer a common exile and common misfor- 
tune. Comrades in arms can more easily 
come to an understanding when the fighting 
is hot, than when each one goes his own way 
and pursues his own interests. Now is the 
time for national error to be confessed and 
past sins to be forgiven. Peace is not served 
by making believe that these matters can be 
tackled later. The representatives of govern- 
ments-in-exile should seal pacts of lasting 
friendship, conscious of historic realities, 
while they are in a common exile. It would 
do them all good to acquire the habit of 
frankness and friendliness with those who, 
yesterday, may have been the stealers of their 
territory, the oppressors of their minorities, 
miniature imitators of an execrated Hitler. 

Included in ttHese reservations is the prob- 
lem of the Jewish people. This seems to be 
the blind spot in all discussions. The facts 
that reveal the active and passive presence of 
Jews in every corner of the fighting world 
are not given any place on the agenda. The 
use Hitler makes of anti-Semitism as the 
entering wedge of his fifth-column invasions 
is overlooked; and no attention is paid to the 
vicious propaganda that the Jews are re- 
sporsible for preventing the democracies 
from making peace with the peace-loving 
Hitler. The policy seems to be: Don’t make 
any replies in which Jews are implicated. 
The case of the Jews seems doomed to be 
dimmed out for the duration. Not that it is 
wholly suppressed. It is sensed in the Over- 
tones of all conversation. It overshadows 
the discussion of other problems. But it has 
no integrated existence of its own. Jews may 
be invited to sit in at informal round-table 
conferences, but, at these conferences, not 
even an oblique reference is made to what 
place, if any, they are to occupy in the world 
of tomorrow. In no part of the political 
field are they qualified to speak as parties in 
interest. There are good friends who suggest 
the tactfulness of not even pressing this 
point. Is not equal justice promised for all 
when peace comes? 

The whole world is undergoing revolution- 
ary changes. The Jews are the objects of an 
incredible crusade aiming at their extinction. 
They are defending themselves as far as it 
is humanly possible. But the traditional 
attitude toward them is still being main- 
tained in all political circles. 


competent authority at the end of the war. 
From a formal point of view, they have not 
been, and they are not now members of any 
recognized group of states, nations or peoples. 
When the day comes, they may apply for ad- 
mission and their credentials will be scru- 
tinized and passed upon. Consideration of 
their case will come up only after all of the 
other states and peoples have agreed to the 
order of business. The tragedy of the Jews 
is an incident in the domestic affairs of the 
peoples among whom they have found pro- 
tection. Let the Poles and the Czechs dis- 








The status of | 
the Jewish people is to be determined by | 





pose of their Jews; the English and the Amer- 


icans have no Jewish problems of their own. | 


It is considered sufficient merely to say that 
the world of tomorrow will not know the 
shame of anti-Semitism. Indignation may be 
expressed on occasion toward racial perse- 
cution. The terrible plight of the refugees 
may find sympathy. It is better, however, to 
avoid too much emphasis even upon Jewish 


suffering. For the time being, what ails 
Jews should be fragmentized or isolated. 


The world problem of the Jewish people will 
be taken up by the international club after 
the registry has been agreed to and the con- | 
stitution adopted. 





The peace that dated from Versailles gave 
Poland its freedom and set up the new re- 
public of Czechoslovakia. It dismembered 
the Austrian Empire, gave Hungary its in- 
dependence, handed over Bessarabia and 
Bukovina to Rumania. It fixed up Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. All its un- 
finished business it transferred to a League 
of Nations, which was hamstrung by con- 
stitutional iimitations and an amazing sys- 
tem of checks and balances. What is for- 
gotten is that the same authority also con- 
firmed and established the rights and status 
of the Jewish people. The decisions affecting 
the Jews are as valid as all other treaties and 
agreements created by the peace after the 
first World War. The makers of the new 
order do not propose to start from scratch, 
to take over the world Hitler has destroyed 
and regard that as the status quo. They will 
begin with the scraps of the era after Ver- 
sailles and patch up what is reclaimable or 
remake what is beyond repair. Whatever 
remains of the rights given to Jews at Ver- 
sailies, therefore, cannot be overlooked either 
during the war or when peace comes, if the 
principles of justice and equality are to be 
applied without prejudice or discrimination. 

Out of the first World War came recogni- 
tion of the equality of Jews as such, in lands 
where lingual, cultural, or religious rights 
were accorded to minorities. The historical 
connection of the Jewish people with Pales- 
tine was recognized and it was agreed to give 
them an opportunity under international 
guardianship to rebuild their national home 
in that iand. It gave the Jewish people a 
national habitation as a matter of interna- 
tional justice. With the debacle of the states 
in which they were to be exercised, Jewish 
group rights have now disappeared. In the 
course of 20 years, the Mandatory Govern- 
ment, using Palestine as a pawn in a larger 
political game, reduced the meaning of the 
Mandate to the nullifying policy of the Mac- 
Donald White Paper, which proposed to place 
the Jews in Palestine in the status of a per- 
manent minority. But whatever the impli- 
cations of these destroyed rights, the United 
Nations, fighting for international justice, 
cannot in justice proceed on the theory that 
the Jewish people must start with those 
desiccated rights they had when Hitler began 
his conquest of the world. 


I 


The savage efforts of the Nazi gangsters to 
destroy the Jews in Europe has not succeded. 
Jews are available as substantial assets in the 
global war effort. They have not lost their 
courage or their hope. Equally with all other 
conquered peoples, they are enslaved and op- 
pressed, but wherever possible they make an 
effective resistance. In spite of the destruc- 
tive efforts of Hitler, a substantial remnant 
of Jews carry on the active struggle. 


The Jewish part in the fight of the coun- 
tries now overrun by the Nazis is a record of 
heroism and valor. Wherever they could, 
Jews have stood up and fought to the last 
against the invading German armies. Poland 
was the first country to give battle to Hitler’s 
hordes; the Polish Jews were the first to take 
up arms against the common enemy. The 
Polish Government had no time to mobilize 
more than a small part of its reserves. In 
addition to some 30,000 Jews serving normally 
with the Polish Standing Army, authoritative 
estimates indicate that only an additional 
20,000 were called up at the outbreak of the 
war. At the same time many Polish Jews 
resident abroad enlisted with the Allied 
armies. It is estimated that in France alone 
by February 1940, some 7,000 Polish Jews had 
registered for service. In the recent recon- 
struction of the Polish armies on Soviet soil, 
Jews have contributed a high percentage 
which, according to the estimate of General 
Anders, has brought up the Jewish ratio to 
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15 percent of the new Polish force raised in 
Russia. 

The number of Jews serving in the French: 
Army and Foreign Legion before the collapse 
of France is estimated as high as 60,000. 
This represents the majority of Jewish adults 
of military age in France. A number of Jews 
later joined the Free French forces in Syria 
and elsewhere. In the Greek fight Jew 
took a valiant part, which has been acknowl- 
edged by the Greek authorities. The num- 
ber of Jews serving with the Greek armies is 
estimated at some 20,000. Jewish participa- 
tion in the heroic guerrilla warfare now 
being conducted in Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
elsewhere should not be overlooked. In par- 
ticular, their part in the partisan units in 
Soviet Russia is a stirring chapter of which 
the world at present knows too little. The 
heroic fight of the Jews of Poland, Greece, 
and Russia on the front and behind the lines 
is an epic story of amazing courage and 
daring. 

Jewish volunteering in Palestine forms a 
chapter by itself. The 16,000 Jewish men 
and women who have volunteered for service 
with the British Army have provided pioneer 
companies which saw fighting on many 
fronts, including France; they supplied the 
personnel of drivers’ companies, artillery 
units, Royal Air Force ground staff, etc. 
These Jewish soldiers have been cited for 
extradordinary bravery and gallantry in ac- 
tion by the commanding officers in the cam- 
paigns of Keren, Tobruk, Greece, and Crete. 
The Jewish National Home has not only been 
able to place in the field volunteers for the 
army and technicians for its specialized serv- 
ices at times when they were most needed, 
but it has also furnished a body of several 
hundred thousand men and women, abso- 
lutely loyal to the cause of the United Na- 
tions,’at a point of strategic importance 
where they render the greatest service to the 
war effort. 

In addition to providing this foothold of 
a dependable population on the approaches 
to vital empire communications, the Jewish 
National Home gave outstanding service 
through the contribution of its industrial, 
scientific, and technical resources. It is 
worth noting that Jewish Palestine has been 
able to make some contribution to the vital 
battle of the seas. Many Jewish seamen 
have already given their lives for the com- 
mon cause in Jewish ships that have been 
lost both on Atlantic routes and in local 
coastal navigation. Many other Jewish sea- 
men are serving with the Royal Navy, the 
Royal Air Force, marine stations, and the 
merchant navy. 

A discussion of the war effort made by 
the Jewish people throughout the world 
would be incomplete without reference to 
the many contributions, apart from that 
of combatant manpower, made in the strug- 
gle against the forces of nazi-ism. The 
Jewish people of many countries, particu- 
larly the 5,000,000 Jews in the United States, 
have played a notable part in the moral re- 
armament of the democracies As the first 
victim of Nazi aggression, Jewry has been 
most sensitive to the true character and real 
aims of nazi-ism. It recognized the Nazi 
designs against all free peoples; from the first 
it threw all its spiritual and material 
strength against the Nazi tyrants Jews 
served as awakeners of the forces of democ- 
racy, and perhaps their outstanding con- 
tribution has been to aid in the slow but 
growing awareness by democratic peoples of 
the Nazi bid for world mastery, which was 
at the same time an awereness of the fu- 
tility of isolationism and of the necessity 
for collective security They stressed these 
principles and they warned the dé 


»mocracies 


of the increasing strength and danger of 
Hitler when these acts brought upon them 
the odium of war-mongering They bra‘ 
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this criticism when the cup of prejudice 
against them was already spilling over be- 
cause they felt that it was their duty to play 
this part in mankind's struggle for freedom. 


m1 

Why has it not seemed in order to speak 
of these facts and to mention the Jews as 
active factors in the war? Has it been due 
to a subconscious desire to avoid arousing a 
sleeping anti-Semitism in the democracies 
themselves? Or is it a remnant of the fatal 
wish to appear not to cross Hitler which 
lingers in the thoughts of many European 
statesmen? Or does this studied oversight 
mark a desire not to have Jews raise their 
heads as a people when the war ends? 

In no way has this policy of evasion seemed 
more fantastic and inexplicable than in the 
attitude assumed toward the Jewish appeal 
to be allowed to form a Jewish army in Pales- 
tine which would fight with the United Na- 
tions under its own flag to strengthen the 
defenses of Palestine and the Near East. 
From the beginning of the war an earnest 
effort has been made by recognized spokes- 
men of the Jewish people to persuade English 
authority, but decision has been stalled and 
the effort has failed. It was urged that the 
Arabs might be offended; that equipment was 
not available; that the Jews might, through 
such recognition of the right to arm them- 
selves, make political demands at the end of 
the war. But common sense rejects all these 
explanations. They are not truthful explana- 
tions Equipment could have been made 
available had the value of Jewish participa- 
tion been recognized and appreciated. The 
Jewish people are the only people in the Near 
Eastern territory upon whose loyaity and 
devotion there can be absolute reliance. The 
Jews are the only inhabitants of Palestine 
pleading for the right to be registered among 
the recognized defenders of their land, which 
they regard as the bulwark of the democratic 
front. They stand alone as the unequivocal 
enemies of Hitler in a sullen sea of Arab 
treachery. The Arabs are not being appeased 
by refusing to allow Jews to be armed; the 
real appeasement of the Arabs would require 
the English evacuation of their positions in 
the Near East. From Cairo to Bagdad, the 
Arabs are waiting to spring to the aid of the 
Nazis and the Fascists at the first sign of 
collapse of the defenses of the United Na- 
tions around the Suez Canal. 

The suppression of the facts of Jewish par- 
ticipation in the war is therefore unwarranted 
by any of the interests in the political field or 
in the war effort. To intimate that it is 
premature to raise the question is a denial of 
the general conclusion that present discussion 
of the pattern of the new world, in all its 
aspects, is an imperative preliminary to a 
just peace after the war. It is not proposed 
to construct the new world out of new mate- 
rial or newly discovered principles of justice 
and righteou These old principles have 

t been discarded. The reaction to the Nazi 
revolution will produce a better understand- 
ing of these ideals, which are to be translated 
anew into the material of the new structure 
of international society. A sincere effort will 
have made once again to see whether 
justice and righteousness can overcome the 
depravity of the human race 

The rights Jews have acquired in the mod- 

world have come after generations of 
against tremendous odds. Their 

status as aliens was altered with the 
Revolution, the ideals of which were 

»y Napoleon’s legions all over Europe. 

nition as citizens in the French 

was the beginning of their eman- 

ion in Europe. The last 150 years has 

d a continual struggle to have their 
rights extended to their brethren in other 
lands; and they have had a fair measure of 
success. In 1918, they were accorded rights 
in every state in which democratic equality 
was given to individuals and to groups united 
by ties of race, religion, language, or culture, 


to be 


VitNness 








The Balfour declaration, as subsequently in- 
tegrated in the Mandate, recognized their 
rights to establish their national homeland in 
Palestine. The concept of their nationhood 
was thus enlarged. Through the exercise of 
their rights in Palestine for over 20 years 
they have displayed their capacity for na- 
tional life and self-government. Through 
the rights given to them as groups, the Com- 
mittee of Jewish Delegations, an association 
representative of all European Jewish com- 
munities, took an important part in the de- 
velopment of the rights of minorities in the 
League of Nations. That accumulation of 
legal action and representation under inter- 
national sanctions cannot now be regarded as 
of no importance and entitled to no consider- 
ation. The disregard of their acquired status 
is at variance with the professions of the 
united democracies as enunciated by their 
leading statesmen. 

The Jewish people are entitled to a place 
in the world order now, as a matter of justice 
and fair play. There can be no interregnum 
in an obvious case of justice so far as the 
United Nations are concerned. The Jewish 
people are entitled to be heard now. Not 
as fragments, not as individuals, but as a 
people. They have a stake as interested par- 
ties in the world’s unfinished business. The 
points of order that are raised stem from 
practices which the new world is called upon 
to do away with for all time. Hesitation or 
equivocation will contribute to the impair- 

nent of the morale of the democratic forces. 

It is a flagrant violation of right that in the 
concert of nations now rallying to reassert 
the authority of justice in the modern world, 
the Jewish people—the carriers of the He- 
braic conception of justice and righteous- 
ness—should be shoved back into what is 
tantamount to their medieval status, as if 
they were a horde of hapless refugees en- 
titled to the charity of the world, but not to 
their inalienable rights. Least of all is it 
becoming for the smaller peoples now suffer- 
ing oppression and exile to refuse to make 
room in their councils for the national rep- 
resentatives of the classic exiles of the world. 
Between these small peoples and the Jewish 
people, there is one distinction; the Jews 
have suffered more and for a longer time. 
They should cease to be the unnamed ally 
of the democratic nations. 


The Country Editor and the City 
Columnist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
wide difference of opinion between Col- 
umnists and the reporters, eSpecially 
those who reside here in Washington, and 
the editors in the smaller towns and 
cities who speak the sentiments of their 
people, is ably set forth in an editorial 
by Henry Baker Reiley, published in the 
Somerset Daily American, Somerset, Pa., 
of September 30. It is as follows: 

Raymond Clapper, whose writings in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers enjoy wide at- 
tention, had the distinction of having his 
Washington commentary of last Friday re- 
published in the Pittsburgh Press of Sun- 
day. 

Mr. Clapper told his readers that he never 
expected to write such a story, but that 
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the United States is “in donger of going 
over to dictatorship.” 

The sad narrative related that “Congress 
is not legislating; it is carrying out the 
orders of a handful of farm lobbyists who 
hover around the Halis at the Capitol and 
give their orders. They are the Congress— 
people you never elected and whose names 
you probably don’t know.” 

Mr. Clapper has been in Washington a 
good many years. He is a veteran among the 
newswriters there. That means that he has 
been there during the nearly 10 years the New 
Deal has been in power. He has seen Con- 
gress dominated by the White House, which 
in turn has been dominated by sundry pres- 
sure groups, chiefly labor. Mr. Clapper has 
been so close to dictatorship all these years, 
without recognizing it, that it requires the 
effort of representatives of the most im- 
portant group of Americans in the Republic 
to restrain the rapacity of the enemies of 
human freedom to attract his attention. He 
calls that dictation. 

In the first place, Mr. Clapper seems to 
have imperfect vision.. The Senators and 
Representatives from the agricultural States 
are not the puppets of any representatives 
the agricultural interests may have in Wash- 
ington. They represent their own people. 
What is more, they represent the best inter- 
ests of the entire country. 

Unless there is abundant food in the land, 
America will perish and these Senators and 
Representatives who comprise the “farm 
bloc” are interested, first of all, in assuring 
America food during the war. 

When Manpower Director McNutt demands 
a law that will enable him to deny farmers 
and farm workers the privilege of working 
in defense industries and sharing the wages 
paid these—four times the wages they can 
earn on the farm—Americans are no longer 
free, nor are they longer secure in their ma- 
terial goods. The peril of dictatorship from 
the McNutt type of lobbyist is far greater 
than from any farm lobby in Washington. We 
have and have had that type of dictatorship. 

When farm labor must submit to dicta- 
tion from the White House as to the wages 
it shall receive—one-fourth as much as in- 
dustry receives—it is time for some group, 
call it “farm bloc” or what you will, to pro- 
test, and preserve the Republic from the 
destruction that threatens from a dictator- 
ship that is not of recent origin. 

Mr. Clapper’s oblivion to what has been 
going on about him may be explained by a 
story which he has told concerning himself. 

It was in June 1920, Mr. Clapper relates, 
that he and a group of other Washington 
correspondents were traveling to the Repub- 
lican National Convention in Chicago. As 
they traveled, they discussed the probable 
nomination for the Presidency. Some 
thought Gen. Leonard Wood would be the 
nominee. Others were equally certain that 
former Governor Lowden, of Dlinois, would 
be named. Each debater set forth reasons 
for his belief. 

At a pause in the discussion, a gentleman 
who sat across the aisle from the Washing- 
ton correspondents and had been listening 
to them, excused himself to say: 

“I take it that you gentlemen are news- 
paper men and I wonder that you have not 
heard that Senator Harding, of Ohio, is to be 
the nominee.” 

Mr. Clapper admits that he and his asso- 
ciates were surprised. 

It so happened that while the battle be- 
tween the Wood and Lowden forces had been 
raging, a compromise had been arranged and 
Senator Harding had been agreed upon as the 
nominee. As early as February of that year, 
4 months before Mr. Clapper rode to Chicago, 
when Senator Harding spoke at the annual 
banquet of the Monessen Board of Trade, 
it was whispered about that Senator Harding 
was to be the next President. In that day 
it was customary for the Monessen Board of 








Trade to have for its speaker a man of un- 
usual prominence in the Nation. Because he 
was looked upon as the probable successor 
to Woodrow Wilson, then a sick man, Sen- 
ator Harding had been selected for the 1920 
Monessen Board of Trade banquet. 

But Mr. Clapper, a Washington correspond- 
ent, down where political deals were made 
then and now, was oblivious to that which 
the directors of the Monessen Board of Trade 
and many other people who made no pre- 
tense of being behind the news, believed was 
a settled fact, and Mr. Clapper had to be told 
on his journey to Chicago, by a perfect 
stranger, that neither General Wood nor 
Governor Lowden, but Senator Harding would 
be the nominee. 

It is really not surprising that Mr. Clapper 
has not been aware of the dictatorship, which 
Dr. Roy L. Smith, of the New York Christian 
Advocate, a religious publication, said in a 
recent issue, differs from that of Josef Stalin 
only in the fact that in this country, while 
private ownership is retained the Govern- 
ment manages all business and property, 
whereas in Russia the government owns as 
well as manages. 


Mr. Speaker, our people should not only 
realize but they should begin to act upon 
the assumption that the dictatorship 
here in Washington is not all efficient, is 
not infallible. 





Let’s Buy the Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wholehearted effort that is being made in 
Towa to sell bonds and thereby help 
finance the war, I have noted a number 
of original poems, some of which have 
unusual merit. The Star News of Eldon, 
Iowa, published a poem, written by the 
editor, Charles Elmer Haines, in the issue 
of September 24, 1942, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing verses: 

LET’S BUY THE BONDS 
(By Charles Elmer Haines) 


I’m buying bonds so I can say, 

I helped to lay Adolf away; 

I helped to place him with the throngs 
Of demons, where the brute belongs. 
May he throughout eternity, 

Be tortured for his treachery. 


I’m buying bonds because I know 
There’s none as low as old Togo. 

My bonds will slap him in the face, 
And teach the crook to know his place. 
Pearl Harbor’s bombs I’ll ne’er forget; 
‘That move the Japs will long regret. 


I’m buying bonds to help to give 

To all mankind, the right to live 
And feel secure from slavery’s chain; 
To prove to all that men insane 
From selfish greed for power, can’t be 
The type of man to set men free. 


I'm buying bonds so that my boy 
May have the freedom I enjoy; 

So my offspring can never say, 

“I cast their liberties away.” 

I'm buying bonds that every man, 

Be blessed with human’s rights again. 
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I’m buying bonds because I know 

"Twill send the planes to Tokio; 

"Twill send the ships across the sea, 
And help to set the bondaged free; 
"Twill make the bombs to rout the foe, 
Whose murderous tactics now must go, 


I’m buying bonds, I know you will, 

To do the same, and help go through 
This bitter fray, we now are in; 

Let’s pull together and we'll win; 

And when it’s over we can say, 

We won it in a Godly way. 


I’m buying bonds, I know you will, 
To save our rights and bondage kill; 
To show the world that justice rules, 
And not a few Satanic fools. 

Let’s be the actors on the stage, 

Hand down to ours, our heritage. 


Let’s buy the bonds, it takes the dough 
To win this fight, we all well know. 

Why slumber on? Let’s stay awake, 
Our lives and fortunes are at stake; 
Those voices call from o’er the seas: 
America! America! Come help us please. 





Resolutions Adopted in Recent Conven- 
tion by the One Hundred and First 
Infantry Veterans’ Association, A. E. F. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas our great Nation is now engaged 
in an all-out global war following a foul 
sneak attack, and 

Whereas many of our citizens have been 
conscripted for service in the armed forces of 
the Nation: It is hereby 

Resolved, That the members of the One 
Hundred and First Infantry Veterans Associa- 
tion, American Expeditionary Force, in con- 
vention assembled in historic Boston, the 
cradle of liberty, on September 12, 1942, are 
in favor of the conscription of any vital in- 
dustry or such part thereof as may be deemed 
necessary for the speedy and successful con- 
clusion of the present conflict, to the end 
that men and the property of other men may 
make their patriotic contribution to uni- 
versal service and to the common good of this 
Nation, of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

Whereas the Congress of these United 
States has in the past provided for the widows 
and children of veterans of every war previous 
to World War No. 1 by the payment of certain 
pensions so that they might be assured of the 
necessities of life: 

We the members of the One Hundred and 
First Infantry Veterans Association, American 
Expeditionary Force, in convention assem- 
bled at Boston, Mass., on September 12, 1942, 
do hereby 

Resolve, That in equity and for the com- 
mon good, such provision should be made for 
the widows and children of the deceased 
veterans of World War No. 1 and the bill now 
filed in Congress providing for the same 
should be passed. 

Whereas it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that there has been such a lack of hos- 
pital facilities for veterans of World War I, 
and 
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Whereas the said veterans of World War I 
are suffering needless misery by reason of 
their inability to receive the medical atten- 
tion and hospital care provided under vari- 
ous laws of the United States in the various 
United States hospitals: 

We, the members of the One Hundred and 
First Infantry, Veterans’ Association, Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force, in convention as- 
sembled in Boston, Mass., on September 12, 
1942, hereby 

Resolve, That our Federal Government 
should plan and arrange to build, or provide 
additions to its hospital facilities so that the 
veterans of former wars and the members of 
our armed forces at the present time may be 
assured of adequate hospitalization as soon 
as may be possible and so that present and 
future needs may be assured of being ade- 
quately provided. 

Whereas our beloved Nation is now engaged 
in an all-out global war; and 

Whereas the members of the One Hundred 
and First Infantry, American Expeditionary 
Forces, a regiment of volunteers, have some 
knowledge of war and the duties incidental 
thereto, by reason of the fact that that or- 
ganization had the distinction of serving the 
longest period in the front-line trenches in 
France of all the infantry regiments in the 
American Expeditionary Forces, we, the mem- 
bers of the One Hundred and First Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces, assembled in 
historic Boston, at our annual convention on 
September 12, 1942, do hereby 

Resolve, That in our opinion it is the 
solemn duty of every citizen and free resident 
of this great Nation to render every possible 
aid without reservation, to our Commander 
in Chief, the President, and to his advisers, 
the leaders of our armed forces, and the 
members thereof, in their solemn duty and 
endeavor to bring this conflict to a speedy 
and successful conclusion, and to that princi- 
ple we pledge ourselves, our efforts and our 
prayers and respectfully request all others to 
do likewise, to the end that God willing our 
honorable heritage as freemen may be pre- 
served. 





“For Whom the Clapper Tolls” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following letter: 


Fort CoLuins, CoLo., September 29, 1942. 
Mr. LEE TAYLor Casey, 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Casey: I have noted the increas- 
ing fury toward what Raymond Clapper calls 
in your columns, “the ravenous farm lobby,” 
and the patriotic organization of the ladies 
to protest increased cost of living, and finally, 
your Sunday editorial urging us all to write 
or wire our Congressman today, demanding 
that they defy the farm lobby. 

I am wondering if there is not something 
to be said on the other side of this question. 
Up here in one of Colorado’s finest farm sec- 
tions farms are selling at from one-third to 


one-half of their value of 20 years ago, and 
the owners have been losing money even at 
that price. In Iowa, the farm center of 
America, I have visited a leader of his com- 
munity. Every farm along the 5 miles be- 
tween him and town has been lost thr 

foreclosure, and he has only saved his own 
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by working himself and his family harder 
than humans have a right to work and living 
in a home destitute of comforts and improve- 
ments. 

Recently I visited my old boyhood home 
of the far east and found so many of the 
fine old farm h vacant and with roofs 
fallen in—a grim reminder of the economic 
warfare in which we have seen Argentine corn 
underselling the local farmer in Fort Collins, 
and South American tinned beef completely 
eliminating our own product, even in the 

the cattle country. 


uses 


heart of 

Now, after these years of economic defeat, 
what is the wicked thing demanded by the 
farmers against which we should protest? 
They are not asking to cheapen the quality of 
food as the manufacturers appear to be 
cheapening the quality of clothing in view 
of the price ceiling. They are not asking 
for any 40-hour week with time and a half 
for overtime. They are not asking to make 
farm workers pay union fees from $50 to 
$200 for the privilege of working on the farm. 
high wages being paid in in- 
dustry and defense and through the selective 
and volunteer enlistment, the farms 
are being depleted of the sons who have here- 
tofore done most of the heavy work virtually 
for their board, clothes, and spending money. 

It will be necessary for the farmers next 
year to compete with other industries for 
farm labor and the farmers, in the face of 
this situation, have had the audacity to ask 
that this increased expense of labor be con- 
sidered in determining what is a fair price 
for their crops. 

If this is he farmers demand, it cer- 
tainly does not appear ravenous or selfish 
nor an awful spectacle which deserves the 
rebuke of congressional statesmen. Making 
@ peon class of our farmers will not in the end 
help America, if it does reduce food Costs. 

Sincerely yours, 


Through the 


Service 


MORTIMER STONE. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahome, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a copy of the questions pro- 
pounded by Charles Dana Bennett, rep- 
resenting the National Grange, and a 
the replies made by myself, in 
connection with radio hook-up pro- 

ram with respect to the farm problem, 
held at Washington, D. C., Sunday, Sep- 


copy of 


tember 27, 194: 
There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
s follows: 


‘ 
} 
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Mr. BENNETT. How grave is that situation, 
Senator THomas? 

Senator Tuomas. So serious that in the es- 
timation of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
leading farmers, we may be facing actual 
hunger by 1944. 

Mr. BENNETT. Do you believe that these 
estimates are correct, Senator? 

Senator THomas. Indeed I do. Already in 
many areas there have developed meat short- 
ages, as everyone knows, and during the past 
week in many cities there was a serious short- 
age of fruits and vegetables in the local 
markets. 

Mr. BENNETT. What is the basic cause of 
these shortages, Senator? 

Senator THomas. There are a number of 
causes, Mr, Bennett, but fundamentally it 
means this: If a farmer receives $2.50 for a 
hundred pounds of milk and it costs him $2.65 
to produce such milk, it should be obvious to 
everyone that this farmer is on his way to 
bankruptcy. 

Food is all important, 

Food is as much a munition of 
powder, lead, shells, and bombs, 

We must have both—or we fail. 

We already face a food shortage. 

Today’s papers announce general food ra- 
tioning for next year. 

Today the demand for some items of food 
is greater than the supply. 

If food prices to the farmer have been se- 
lected for slaughter, then production will 
further diminish, bread and meat will become 
scarce, and a food shortage comparable to 
the rubber shortage will confront the people. 

Sugar, gasoline, fuel oil, and rubber ra- 
tioning are here. 

Meat rationing is on the way and general 
rationing is just around the corner. 

Mr. BENNETT. What is the condition of the 
farmer today? 

Senator THomas. Farmers are under heavy 
debts. Many farms are under mortgage. 
Farmers are not able to obtain or pay for 
labor to produce their crops. Farmers’ sons 
have gone to war. Their farm hands have 
gone into defense plants. The farmer, his 
wife and children, are carrying on in an effort 
to continue to feed and clothe our soldiers 
and our people. Whatever comes, this they 
will do to the limit of their endurance. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has stated 
that already 2,000,000 farm workers have left 
farms since Pearl Harbor, and they believe 
that within the next 12 months another 
1,000,000 workers will be drawn into industry 
and into the armed services. Unless some- 
thing is done and done quickly to remedy 
this situation, the food shortage which 
already exists will be aggravated to a point 
where the American people will actually face 
hunger in the next few years. 

Mr. BENNETT. Senator THomas, this brings 
us to the point where I believe it is appro- 
priate to discuss the amendment to the pend- 
ing price-control legislation which you and 
Senator Hatcu, of New Mexico, have offered 
in the United States Senate, known as the 
Thomas-Hatch amendment 

Senator THomas. I should be very happy to 
discuss the Thomas-Hatch amendment. The 
text of the amendment is as follows: “For 
purposes of this section, parity prices and 
comparable prices for any agricultural com- 
modity shall be determined as authorized by 
existing law, but shall als all farm 
labor 
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Senator THomas. Every other producer adds 
labor costs to the price of his products. If 
he did not, he would be in bankruptcy im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it not a fact that the prac- 
tical issue before Congress and the country 
is an adequate food supply for our war effort? 

Senator Tuomas, You are correct. The 
issue is whether we shall have an abundance 
or a scant supply of food for our soldiers, our 
defense workers, and our civilian population. 

Mr. Bennett. As I understand it, your 
amendment is forthright, brief, and calcu- 
lated to deal constructively with this situa- 
tion. 

Senator THomas. Not only does it cover 
the farm labor situation, which as you can 
see is a major problem in our war effort, but 
it deals with the whole basic problem of food 
and fiber production. 

Mr. BENNETT. How is 
THOMAS? 

Senator THomas. As I pointed out a mo- 
ment ago, when a farmer receives less for 
his fruits and vegetables, or his milk, or his 
beef, than it costs him to produce it, he 
must sooner or later go bankrupt, or go out 
of business. One of the greatest factors in 
the farmer’s cost of producing our food is 
what he has to pay his hired labor. Time is 
too brief to go into a technical discussion 
of parity, but the nub of the matter is that 
the parity law, as it stands today, the amount 
the farmer has to pay his labor has never 
been figured in his production costs. When 
price ceilings were fixed under the original 
price control act of last March these labor 
costs borne by the farmer were left out. As 
a result, a situation which was already eco- 
nomically impossible for the farmer to face 
was made utterly intolerable. The Thomas- 
Hatch amendment makes it mandatory that 
these farm labor costs, which have risen tre- 
mendously for the farmer during the past 
several years, be considered in fixing price 
ceilings. 

Mr. BENNETT. Then, fundamentally, your 
amendment, which is being contested so bit- 
terly in certain quarters, is designed to in- 
sure the production of the food and fiber 
which our Army and Navy, our defense 
workers, our civilian population, and our 
allies must have to win this war. 

Senator THomas. That is true. No one has 
claimed, least of all myself, that the Thomas- 
Hatch amendment is a cure-all for this tre- 
mendous problem we are facing. But I in- 
sist, as does every responsible farmer in this 
country, that the adoption of the amendment 
will be a long step toward guaranteeing the 
maximum farm production we must have. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think it would be a very 
valuable contribution to this discussion if we 
could briefly clarify a number of points relat- 
ing to this legislation. First, do you believe 
that gentlemen like Albert Goss of the Na- 
tional Grange; Edward O’Neal, of the Farm 
Bureau; Charles Teague and Edward Babcock, 
of the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, and Charles Holman, of the Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, are truly representative of 
the thoughts and feelings of the farmers of 
this country? 

Senator THomas. 1 do. These gentlemen 
are elected by the democratic American proc- 
ess to represent their organizations, whose 
total membership includes the vast majority 
of the farmers of this country. These are not 
“manicured sons of toil,” as they were so 
viciously called in a recent attack appearing 
in the metropolitan press. All of them are 
or have been practical farmers. They know 
what they are talking about from the ground 
up, and I believe they represent both the 
grass-roots farmer and the organized coopera- 
tive approach to the present problem. 

Mr. BENNETT. It has been asserted that your 
opposition has drawn a red herring across the 
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whole question by stating that your amend- 
ment would raise the price paid by the Ameri- 
can housewife for food 12 or 13 percent. Is 
that true? 

Senator Tuomas. No. That claim is not 
true. It is inevitable that there will be some 
rise in prices in a war economy, but my 
amendment is intended only to guarantee 
continuing food production and will not in 
itself materially raise food prices for the 
housewife. 

It amounts to this: Would you rather have 
meat for dinner and pay 2 cents a pound 
more for it, or have no meat for dinner? 

Mr. BENNETT. In the beginning of our dis- 
cussion you spoke of the fact that this ques- 
tion was not being discussed on its merits, 
but had degenerated to personal villification 
and name calling. Could you give me an 
example of that? 

Senator THomas.I could. Take for ex- 
ample, a headline in the Daily Worker of 
September 22, the official Communist Party 
publication in this country, which reads: 
“Farm Bloc Defies F. D. R.—Plots Food Price 
Gouge.” That is entirely untrue. The farm- 
ers of America have done everything within 
their power to produce the vital foods and 
fibers needed for victory. No matter what 
the outcome of the fight that is going on 
today on Capitol Hill, the farmers will con- 
tinue to the best of their ability in their 
patriotic endeavor, just as they did in the 
last war. But if we continue to present 
them with a problem which amounts to eco- 
nomic impossibility, we can only look for 
terribly disastrous shortages. It is appall- 
ing that there is so little understanding of 
the gravity of the food problem. 

Mr. Bennerr. What about the so-called 
compromise amendment, or the Barkley- 
Tydings amendment? 

Senator THom4s. In my estimation the 
compromise amendment is just so many 
words, It does not set up a definite stand- 
ard for computing the cost of things the 
farmers buy, the main cost as we have said 
before being the cost of farm labor. I be- 
lieve that no reasonable person doubts that 
the greatest cause of inflation is underpro- 
duction, or expressing it another way, that 
the greatest defense against inflation is ade- 
quate production. Unless the farmer is al- 
lowed to operate under conditions which 
permit adequate production, we are bound 
to have inflation. My amendment, as I have 
said before, will go far toward aiding the 
farmer in giving us that adequate production. 

Mr. Bennett. Senator, it has been said that 
a well organized attempt has been made to 
present the farmer as a reckless profiteer in 
this war emergency. Do you believe there is 
any foundation for such representations? 

Senator THomas. Emphatically no. 

Admittedly small segments of farm pro- 
duction have received alarmingly high prices, 
and this should be controlled, but for farm 
industry as a whole, this is not true. 
farmer’s income is pitifully small compared 
with what both the industrial worker and 
the manufacturer receives. That a corpo- 
ration which has made much money out of 
war contracts should buy an entire page in 
metropolitan newspapers to call the farmer 
names and impugn his patriotism is one of 
the most disgusting spectacles I have ever 
encountered. he average farmer, working 
72 to 100 hours a week for a net 21 percent 
of the national income, while the rest of the 
populatian has 79 percent of the national in- 
come, is effectual proof that such assertions 
are gross misrepresentation. 

Mr. Bennetr. Senator THomaAs, inasmuch 
as Senator Brown, in a broadcast Friday 
night, requested telegrams and letters from 
the people supporting his position, I would 
like to ask you how you feel about this 
matter? 

Senator Tuomas. It is the inalienable right 
of the American people to petition their dele- 


The 
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gations in Congress. Most certainly on such | 
@ vital issue as we have before us today. 
believe that every man and woman in this 
country should communicate by telegram, 
telephone, or letter, or personal contact with 
his elected representative. Certainly I trust 
that those supporting the Thomas-Hatch 
amendment will make their support known 
to their United States Senators. As a vote 
may be taken either Monday or Tuesday, | 
there is no time for delay. 

Personally, Mr. Bennett, I feel sure that it 
is most unfortunate that the Nation has been 
led to believe that this whole controversy 
is a contest between the President and Con- 
gress. Actually, the question is the taking 
of proper steps to insure an adequate food 
supply and to enable the Nation’s farmers to 
maintain the amazingly high level of produc- 
tion they have reached this year. Without 
maximum production of food and fiber, 
America faces unhappy years, both on the 
battlefields and on the home front. | 


Between Producers and Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
meat and wool producers of Wyoming, 
and the farmers of my State, are entitled 
to know why I have supported legislation | 
that would guarantee them as nearly as 
possible parity or a reasonable return on 
their products. They are entitled to 
know, too, why I have insisted that the 
cost of labor should be considered in de- 
termining what a fair parity is. 

Farm wages are 50 percent higher in 
Wyoming now than a year ago. They 
are twice as high as they were from 1935 
to 1939. Good prices will not in them- 
selves make profits for farmers and live- 
stock men. It is the net return that 
counts. 

From the standpoint of the cost of 
living, agricultural products do not cause 
inflation. ‘They constitute only 10 per- 
cent of the cost of living. The cost of 
baking and selling a loaf of bread is 
where the real spread comes. The cost 
of the wheat in the loaf is not inflation- 
ary. The cost of the hide in a pair of 
shoes is not inflationary, nor the cost of 
the wool or cotton in a shirt. ‘The price 
of the-corn in a package of corn flakes 
has not caused the 5-cent rise consumers 
pay. The spiral of inflation comes be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer. 

Milk goes up 1 cent per quart 1d the 
restaurant man charges 5 ] 





s 5 cents per glass 


more, making 20 cents for the 1, and at 


the same time the housewife pays 3 cents 
more per can for evaporated milk. A 
farmer, with higher labor cost gets 


$17.50 per ton for tomatoes, 50 cents 
more than last year. They cost the con- 
sumer at the market 10 cents per pound— 
$200 a ton. He gets $15 a ton for onions. 
Consumers buy them at the rate of $100 
per ton. 

Where is the spiral of inflation? 
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Address by Lt. Gov. Odell Shepard to the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD a very interesting, able, and 
enlightening address made by Hon. Odell 
Shepard, Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Connecticut, in Derby, Conn., 
September 26, 1942, at the annual ban- 
quet of the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the possession of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of New Hampshire 
there is a dingy and time-worn little badge 
of spriged silk, once purple but now faded 
to a bluish gray. Two inches across in both 
the vertical and the horizontal dimension, it 
is edged with a narrow binding that once 
was silver. The springs of green leaves upon 
it may represent laurel. It is sewn on the 
left breast of the uniform of a Revolutionary 
soldier. This uniform is made of coarse dark- 
blue homespun. 

The badge itself is of home manufacture 
Some unknown woman made it for some 
unknown soldier of long ago, out of materials 
which she found in her own workbasket. 
The stitches that she drew in fastening it to 
the coat are still strong and clearly visible. 
Yet her once busy fingers are now dust. The 
soldier for whom she made this decoration— 
perhaps her brother or husband or lover—has 
long been moldering back to earth in some 
forgotten grave. The America in which both 
she and he once lived has changed in many 
ways almost beyond recognition. Only the 
badge endures. And it is of that little badge, 
the only mark of distinction that our infant 
country could afford to her humbler heroes, 
that I would speak tonight. 


You honorable members of the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, gathered here 
under the sponsorship of the George Wash- 
ington Post No. 1, do not need to be told by 
me whence that simple badge first came. 
You know that it was devised by George 
Washington, the Father of our Country. The 


notion of it came to him just after he had 


learned that the Continental Congress, im- 
poverished as the country then s, could 
allow no more promotions to the higher 


ranks of the Continental Army. Well then, 








said he to himself, let us invent and let us 
confer some sort of distinction that will cost 
the country nothing. And it may well be 
that he thought back to the ancient days of 
the glory that was Greece, in which the prize 
most eagerly sought by athletes, orators ‘mu- 
sicians, and poets was the simple and costless 
laurel wreath which could be plucked on the 
nearest hillside. 

Dictating the orders for the d in his 
headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., on Wednes- 
day, August 7, 1782, Washington laid down 
thes 1les: 

“Honorary badges of distinction are be 
conferred on t veteran noncommissioned 
Officers and men of the Army wl have 
served more than 3 years with y 
fidelity, and good conduct; for tl pur- 
pose a narrow piece of white cloth of an 


angular form is to be fixed to t 
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on the uniform coats. * * * The gen- 
eral, ever desirous to cherish a virtuous am- 
bition in his soldiers, as well as to foster 
and encourage every species of military merit, 
directs that whenever any singularly meri- 
torious action is performed the author of 
it shall be permitted to wear on his facings, 
over his left breast, the figure of a heart 
in purple cloth, or silk-edged with narrow 
lace or binding. Not only instances of un- 
usual gallantry, but also of extraordinary 
fidelity and essential service in any way 
shall meet with a due reward. * * ®* 
The road to glory in a patriotic army and 
a free country is thus opened to all.” 

Now, this order of General Washington, 
issued 160 years ago, was a new thing in 
the world. It was the herald of many 
other and even more important things 
whereof we have as yet seen only the dim 
beginnings. From the time of Alexander 
the Great down to that summer day at New- 
burgh it had always been supposed that the 
memorable deeds of battle were done by the 
leaders, the generals, the men who sat on 
horseback or in their tents behind the lines 
and told their fellowmen where to die. Do 
we know the names of the common soldiers 
who stumbled and fell and gasped out their 
lives on the banks of the Granicus 2,000 years 
ago, or of those who faced the spears of 
the Persian host in the battle of Arbola? 
We do not. We remember only the name 
of the young Prince Alexander, who rode 
that whirlwind of onset unhurt and taught 
the doubtful battle where to rage. Ten 
thousand names were sunk in Caesar’s Gallic 
wars but only the name of Caesar himself 
lives on. A million men died for the glory 
of Napoleon but only his glory endures. 
John Churchill went home from the Battle 
of Blenheim, in which 40,000 men were 
killed, to be created first Duke of Marlbor- 
ough and to live in a place, the gift of 
the King, which cost $5,000,000. The Duke 
of Wellington, hero of Waterloo, was un- 
harmed in that battle. England gave him 
& present of a million dollars. He was 
decorated by the very country against which 
he had fought. The last 40 years of his 
life were spent in a blaze of glory. But 
what of the 60,000 men that he left on the 
field when he and the other great generals 
departed? For all these many years those 
men have helped to make the poppies grow 
in a few fields of Flanders. 

With this kind of gross and glaring injus- 
tice we have long been familiar. For ages 
men have known the truth of those ironic 
words: “To him that hath shall be given, 
and to him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” But George 
Washington, father of a democratic country, 
saw no reason why this ancient inequity 
hould any longer endure. He proposed that 

r should be given not only to those who 

t but also to those to whom it 

He was not, to be sure, a 

He did not propose, or even 

se who are “born to the pur- 

their gorgeous robes stripped 

2rely suggested, and 

a few real aristo- 

ial or mill- 

I : l vear this modest 

mark of meri He meant that 

uid say what Robert Burns 

line: “A man’s a man, for a’ 

it to repeat the words of 

1 his Declaration of Inde- 

ye, clear words which 

born free and equal.” 

son, Washington, 

nistake about it, 
tion which was 
1 the world upside 
It lies at the 
ld-wide revolu- 

e know it or 

ke that 


as- 


For the main thing to see in George Wash- 
ington’s order is this: It opens to chance of 
distinction to all men, even those of the 
lowest ranks. It gives recognition, at last, 
to the men who do the real fighting, the 
actual dying, in every battle. That, we 
Americans feel, is as it should be. That is 
putting first things first, and holding them 
there. That is giving honor where honor is 
due. 

I should want to be the last to detract 
from the glory that we have set upon the 
brows of Washington, Putnam, Jackson, 
Grant, and MacArthur. I mean only to point 
out that their glory is largely symbolic. It 
is the contribution of many a nameless life 
and many an unstoried death. For who won 
that fame of theirs? A multitude of men 
whose name and fame never passed beyond 
their own native towns. 

George Washington, the leader of a forlorn 
and tatterdemalion army, was in a position 
to know this. He had seen again and again 
that heroism is by no means a matter of 
social, economic, or even military rank. That 
is why he established his Order of Military 
Merit for noncommissioned officers and 
private soldiers. His act was appropriate to 
the father of a country which was soon to 
set forth upon the greatest effort ever made 
in the direction of a true and pure democracy. 

And we should notice, moreover, that 
Washington meant to have this badge con- 
ferred not only for gallantry on the field of 
action but also for what he calis “examples 
of extraordinary fidelity and essential services 
of any sort.” He understood, that is to say, 
that the good soldier and true patriot may 
show his worth and valor in ways other than 
those of physical conflict. He knew and val- 
ued the heroism of everyday, which expects, 
and usually receives, no reward. If he were 
with us now I think that he would advocate 
the presentation of individual medals of 
honor not only for the men of our armed 
forces, and not alone for great factories as 
corporate units, but to individual men and 
women who fight exceptionally well at the 
turning lathe, the profile machine, in the 
home, and on the farm. 

We sometimes allow ourselves to think and 
speak of Washington as though he had been 
a rather cold and proud aristocrat, but his 
conception of the Order of Military Merit 
proves that we are wrong in that opinion. 
He was a man of high privilege, he was the 
squire of Mount Vernon, he owned a hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, but in his 
establishment of this order he acted in an 
unmistakably democratic way. His thought, 
feeling, and care, like those of the English 
poet laureate, was: 


Not of the princes and prel 
wigged charioteers 

Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat 
of the years,— 

Rather the scorned, the rejected, the men 
hemmed in with the spears; 


ates with perl- 


the bemedalled Commander beloved of 
the throne, 
cock-horse t 
are blown, 
the lads who carried the koppie 
cannot be Know1 


Not 


Riding when the bugles 


) parade 


and 


men of the tattered battalion which 
fights till it dies 

d with the dust of th 
and the cries, 

men with the broken 
blood running into their 


, the din 


the 


ads and 


It may be that we shall never know the 
names of all the Revolutionary soldiers who 
were awarded the Purple Heart, and this 
for the reason that the Book of Merit in 
which their names were enrolled has been 
lost. The names of the 

do know are Daniel Bissell, Elijah Churchill, 
and William Brown. All three of these men 
came from Cor it—Bissell from Wind- 


nnecti 
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sor, Churchill from Enfield, and Brown from 
Stamford. All three were sergeants in the 
Continental Army when they were mustered 
out. That is, none of them rose far above 
the rank of the common soldier. They were 
simple if not quite ordinary. They were of 
the sort that God must love, as Lincoln said, 
because he has made so many of them. 

A little is known about the exploits for 
which these three soldiers from Connecti- 
cut were decorated. Daniel Bissell, at Wash- 
ington’s special request, went over to the 
enemy and enlisted as a spy in the corps 
of Benedict Arnold. He spent over a year in 
the British army, being listed meanwhile by 
the Americans as a “deserter,” so as to evade 
suspicion. When he finally made his escape 
he brought back to Washington much highly 
valuable information. And it should be a 
matter of interest to the people of Derby 
that the first 4 pages of Bissell’s report to 
Washington were written by Lt. Col. David 
Humphreys—one of the most fascinating 
men that Connecticut has ever produced— 
a poet, a soldier, an ambassador to Spain, 
founder of the textile industry in our State, 
founder of the Connecticut Agricultural So- 
ciety, and a native of this town. 

Sergeant Churchill, who served from the 
town of Enfield, was awarded the badge for 
his gallant action in the taking of two forts 
on Long Island. Sergeant William Brown— 
not Daniel Brown, as the name is sometimes 
written—was decorated for his part in the 
assault upon a redoubt at Yorktown, where, 
says the record, “he conducted a forlorn hope 
with great bravery, propriety, and deliberate 
firmness.” How the words of that citation 
ring in our hearts today. They describe the 
kind of man and the sort of conduct that 
we must now have again. Nay, they describe 
the actions and the men that we already 
have. They are the words that one might 
use concerning those gallant men who, within 
the present year, maintained with great 
bravery and deliberate firmness the forlorn 
hope of freedom on Wake Island and the 
Peninsula of Bataan. 

Perhaps it is only an accident that all three 
of the Revolutionary soldiers who are known 
to have worn the Purple Heart were Connec- 
ticut men. If so, then the accident cannot 
fail to seem to you and me both a fortunate 
and a significant one. To me, at least, it 
seems highly appropriate that all of those 
who are known to have won this democratic 
award in the old days should have come 
from the State which, in our belief, is the 
very cradle of American democracy. Here in 
Connecticut, from the very start, we have 
never made any aristocratic pretensions. We 
have always been a plain, modest, retiring, 
close-mouthed, and essentially democratic 
people. It has always been our aim to be 
better than we look, to do better than we 
promise, and never to boast. We have seldom 
striven for worldly honors, and when they 
have come to us without our seeking we have 
been surprised. 

If anyone cares to know what kind of 
people we are here, let him look at the land 
we have taken from the aboriginal forest and 
Swamp and made over to our uses. 
Nherever that land has been spared from the 
smear and smut of the outdoor advertiser and 
the lustful greed of the go-getter, it is a lovely 
land, dignified and ennobled by our long toil, 
Our Connecticut landscape is an open book 
wherein any thoughtful eye cam read the 
character of the people who have lived here 
for these 300 years. It is saturated with 
humanity. It is homely, used, and worn, like 
a weather-beaten homespun coat that hag 
been patched and turned many times and has 
been out in all weathers. It is like some 
wise old face written full of character and 

The beauty of our 
10omemade and bloodwarm, 
and utterly ourown. And 
this place in which 


himan 
nuuman 


Connecticut is 
moderate, honest, 
it was from Connecticut 
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America’s democratic dream began, this home 
of decent and kindly common folk, that the 
three known first bearers of the Purple Heart 
drew their simple and faithful heroism. 

The Connecticut of their day was called 
“the granary of the Continental Army,” and 
not, like the Connecticut of today, “the ar- 
senal of democracy.” It was a rural place, 
made up almost entirely of farming people 
and dwellers in little towns. George Wash- 
ington called Governor Trumbull his “Brother 
Jonathan” because of the large quantities of 
food that Connecticut then sent to the Army. 
The Commander in Chief of our day thinks of 
Connecticut’s present war Governor, Robert A. 
Hurley, as one who, by his “victory compact” 
between factory managers and labor, has pro- 
vided for a steady flow of a very different kind 
cf supplies. And yet these differences are not 
s0 great as they seem. ‘rhe courage and hor> 
of Connecticut have not changed in a century 
and a half. There are still many of our citi- 
zens who are worthy to wear the badge in 
the shere of a heart and colored with the 
mingled hues of red and blue—the hues of 
bravery and of undying hope. 

The Order of the Purple Heart is now 160 
years old. Excepting only the Cross of St. 
George of Russia, it is the oldest decoration 
for military valor now existing in the world. 
It was re-formed ana domesticated in Con- 
necticut on its one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary. Now, on this tenth anniversary of 
its revival, we see that it has spread from coast 
to coast, just as Connecticut herself once did. 
Only last week we read in Our newspapers 
that 3 officers and 18 enlisted men had been 
cited to receive the badge in recognition of 
their heroic services in the Philippines. The 
embracing, warm-hearted, democratic spirit 
of Connecticut has reached that far. Let us 
hope that it will soon reach round the world, 
for the healing of this frantic and war-sick 
time. 

Washington stressed the spiritual qualities 
of courage and fidelity. Today the order is 
open to all who have received a bodily wound, 
and nothing is said of the spirit. And yet 
we know that the casualties brought by war 
do not by any means involve the body alone 
moreover, is 


A bodily wound won in battle, 
itself a badge of honor. Furthermore, the 
wounds of the body will heal in time, but 
these of the heart often bleed and ache life- 
long, giving no outward sign 

No one wishes to diminish the glory of the 
werricr. All I mean to say is that we should 
remember, in this time of world-wide disaster, 
not merely t 
the Purple Heart on their coats but also 
those many millions whose hearts are bowed 
down by irretrievable loss but yet beat on 
bravely, by the grace of God, and undismayed 
Let us not forget the numberless heroes and 
heroines of that inward hattle which is 
fought without fife or drum or waving flag 





To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter, I know, 

Who charge the bozom 
The cavalries of woe. 


vithin 


Who win, and nations do not 
Who fall, and none observe; 
Whose dying eyes no country 
Regards with patriot love 
We trust in plumed procession 
For such the angels go, 
Rank after rank, with even 
And uniforms of snow. 


see; 


lect, 


Both these kinds of heroism are now de- 
manded of you and me—the inward and the 
outward sort, the heroism that men can and 
do recognize with badges of honor and the 
heroism that only God and his angels know. 
Both of these are demanded, and we shall 
meet the demand. As a people, we have been 
dreadfully, dangerously slow in awaking to 
our danger. The foe has crept upon us in the 
night while we were sleeping. That is why 
we people of the mightiest nation on earth 








find ourselves at a temporary disadvantage. 
That is why at this moment we are losing 
the war on the land, on the sea, and in the 
air. Woe unto those by whom this delay has 
been caused. They must be kept hereafter 
out of the seats of power. And they will be 
kept out of power because we are at long 
last awaking. 

From coast and prairie and mountain 
comes the steadily growing terrible tread of 
the marching feet. From village and town 
and city goes up the din and smoke of our 
stern preparation. We have put all our 
doubts behind us. We are frowning down 
all delay. In our homes, in our schools, in 
our shops and places of prayer we are hoping 
ore hope, we are doing one task, we are 
breathing one prayer, we are serving one flag. 

And soon there will come a day, a day of 
wrath, in which our flag will no longer stand 
but go. There is coming a day in which Old 
Glory, magnificently supported by such a 
vast and glittering array of dedicated arms 
as the world has never seen, will at last com- 
mand the thunder and teach the lightning 
where to strike. The day draws near on 
which the banner of liberty will go streaming 
across the sea, striding over the lands, and 
flaming along the skyways as the herald and 
bringer of freedom. 

We have fought under this beautiful ban- 
ner before, and never has our battle been 
lost. We have known tragic hours in this 
land before, but we have come through them 
The badge of the Purple Heart reminds us 
of one such hour. Our Revolutionary War 
was a struggle that tried men’s souls, as this 
war will do, to the uttermost, but out of it 
came the greatest and freest country that his- 
tory knows. We won that war, we won our 
freedom, because in that time there were 
Purple Hearts, a few of them worn on the 
breast but many more of them worn within 
And we are the same people still. The 
Order of the Purple Heart has spread from 
coast to coast. We are as brave, as true, as 
determined, as the men and women of long 
ago. Therefore, though the effort may fill 
all the rest of our lives, though it drain our 
dearest veins dry and exhaust our treasure, 
we know, each one of us, that we shall win 
this war The heart of America is still 
purple. 





Address of Frank E. Gannett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Frank E, Gannett, 
sistant chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, at dinner of Republi- 
can Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday evening, 
September 29, 1942: 

I have assumed the assistant chairmanship 
of the Republican National Committee, 
just because I am a Republican and am de- 
voted to my party, but because I am an Amer- 
ican and I simply can’t stand on the side- 
lines and not do my full part to help save 
our country in this great crisis. 

And I sincerely believe that the best imple- 
ment for us to use in order to give the great- 


YORK 


as- 


not 


| 
| 
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est and most effective assistance to our Re- 
public is the Republican Party. 

The broad policies which our party will fol- 
low were admirably set forth in the declara- 
tion of principles adopted last week by Mem- 
bers of the House. We all can subscribe to 
this program as a general platform in the 
coming campaign. But there is much more 
to be said. 

Never in our history has the America we 
love been in greater peril. We not only face 
powerful enemies all over the globe but we 
face here at home powerful force are 
undermining our Constitution. They would 
destroy our form of government and our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Make no 
about it. We are fighting for our lives and all 
we hold dear, not only on the battle fronts in 


that 


mistake 


foreign lands but on the front here at home 
We must defeat our enemies in the war, but 
victory on all the continents and the seven 


seas will amount to nothing if the New Deal 
and other left-wing groups succeed in de- 
stroying our Constitution 

Five years ago last January, I had a part 
in the fight to prevent the packing of the 
Supreme Court. You all recall that battl 
At first I doubted whether we could aroi 
interest in such a dry document as our great 
Magna Carta. How happy was I when, in 
answer to our efforts, we saw t public awake 
to the great threat to their freedoms, your 
freedoms, our freedoms. So great was th 
protest that the President’s bill was buried so 
deep we were sure no President would 
again attempt such an assault on our Consti- 
tution 








ever 


the President's effort 





Then came ge 
from cffice all those who had not sup ted 
his attacks on the Constitution. Again the 
people rose un and by their votes defeated 

im in his effort to say who should and 
should not sit in our Senate right that 
belongs only to the people 

And now our Constitution is under hi 
attack again. Our forefatl I i 
wisdom devised a system o } and il- 
ances. Especially did they provid r three 
independent and separate departments of 
government. And mark y ! made 1 
exceptions for wartime or peacetime 

And yet in his message to Cor 
September 7 he used this threatening lan- 
guage: “In the event that Congres l 
fail to act, and act adequately, I shall a 
the responsibility, and I will 

That, of course. means that he will a 
without law, without legislation | Con 
gress to which law enactment i i 
mitted by the people through ar ef 
their Constitution 

Of course, his statement ce of 
Official impertinence The rnmen 
policy of the United Stat 3 il he la 
analysis for the Congress to determine. But 
the President judging from |! September 7 
statement would usurp the lawmakin 
Tunction 

If the Congress should submit to law- 
making by the President uld be un- 
faithiul to the people and to the Oath whic 
requires the Members t upport the Con- 
stitution which divides the powers an \ 
the legislative, the executi' 1 the idi- 
cial departments. : 

In his message the President thr: 
light on the fallacy which he and om- 
pliant followers in Congress have lowed 
since 1933. I quote again. When the wa 
is won, th powers under wh 1 I act auto- 
matically revert to the peopie to whom they 
belong.” 

The powers cannot revert i P 
dent to the people if the peo; d not ii 
the first place pass those power 


The people conferred no pow f les t- 


ing on him. Surely the Cons 

not been amended since \ ele ( 
Powers pass from the people no other 
way. If he had the power f 

why did he ask the Cong: , Withat 
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to giv to him? Why didn’t he act with- 
out it? If he should act without power, 
then surely there would be nothing to re- 
vert to the people, the source of ail power, 
because nothing had passed from the peo- 
ple to him. As a matter of fact, this mes- 
ie and this threat of the President is a 
olutionary procedure. 

I am afraid that many here in Washington 
do not realize how the people of the country 
were shocked by this threat of the President. 
It ; just another attack on our Constitu- 

Even high-school pupils know that 
*resident has no power to legislate. His 

an administrative job and his title of 
mmander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 

in peace or in war, gives him no legislative 
power That must rest with the people 
through their representatives in Congress. 

I can’t emphasize too strongly that here is 
one of the greatest issues that we have 
faced. People are wondering if Congress is 
roing to abrogate its powers. We must Say, 

a thousand times no.’ Congress is 
last bulwark of our freedoms and on 
issue it must stand up and fight. On 
this question Democrats and Republicans 
should unite as they did on the Suprer-ce 
Court proposal and defeat the New Dealer’s 
which will undermine our Con- 


program 
stit ition 
Frankly, I must confess that I was much 
disappointed that members of this Congress 
did not raise a greater outcry against this 
threat of assumption of dictatorial power 
President, and its certain result, a 
government. It is not yet too late 
to wake up the American people to the 
meaning of what the President is here 
» do—destroy the. legislative branch 
he Government. If this usurpation of 
I er is to continue, then our Democracy is 
at an end and the millions of our boys 
who have gone or will go abroad to fight and 
die will have made all their i 


by the 


one-man 


il sacrifices in 
Vain 

Here is an issue that transcends party lines. 
If properly presented to the public, this at- 
tack o ir Constitution should drive from 
every New Dealer who blindly rubber- 
stamps and approves of the President’s ac- 
tion, whether it be constitutional or uncon- 

stituticonal 
Another great issue that makes me shudder 
freedom of the press. Nat- 
I am familiar with this question and 
neerned about it. Jefferson said, 
to me to decide whether we 
government without news- 
papers without government, 
itate a moment to prefer the 


office 


threat to 


that democracy cannot function 
free press. The first thing the 
in Europe did when they seized 
to get control of the newspapers, 
all communications, then the 
h these great powers in their 
had their people under complete 
these dictator-ridden countries 
operation complete censorship 
and radio. I saw orders to edi- 
them what to print and what 
1 to play up and what to 


wha 


The public was being constantly 
1. I came back home thank- 


time that we had a free press 
ind I then hoped that we always 


the situatior oday. For a 
I berate plan 
tion to smear, weaken, and 

wspape they have 


as peen 


rs becaust 

ze new dealism 
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l of speech over the air 
restricted. The next 
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Press can be made a public utility, then there 
will be removed the last barrier in the way 
of putting all wire service under some Govern- 
ment commission. Then Government conirol 
tightens and freedom of the press perishes. 

Already, I am sorry to say, it is fast disap- 
pearing under the pretext that war demands 
control. 

After Pearl Harbor we were told that there 
would be no rigid Government censorship; 
that newspapers would impose it upon them- 
selves and not print anything of aid to our 
enemies. The newspapers have bent over 
backward to comply with this request, but in 
the meantime a real Government censorship 
has developed angi the American people no 
longer are getting the whole truth about this 
war. 

I maintain that to win this war we must 
keep the people informed and thus strengthen 
their morale. 

We cannot do this by deceiving them. 
Important news about the war is heid back 
needlessly, and the public is fast losing con- 
fidence in Government reports. This policy 
is also destroying confidence in the press 
though our newspapers are doing all they are 
permitted to do to keep the public informed. 

The public has never been told all the 
truth about the Pearl Harbor disaster. A few 
days ago we were told about the loss of the 
Yorktown, which was sunk in June. I am 
reliably informed that news of this loss was 
published in London weeks ago. How much 
more bad news is being withheld from us? 
We Americans are not children. We can 
take bad news. News of reverses will only 
steel us to greater effort and determination. 
We want the truth and all the truth that 
can be given to us without aiding our foes. 

My great concern is the fact that our press 
is being muzzled, just as it is being con- 
trolled by the dictators whom we are fight- 
ing. Our party can render a great service 
in protecting freedom of the press. 

Our other great question is the prosecu- 
tion of the war. I am a newspaper man. I 
believe I am in touch with public opinion. 
I know that everyone wants to win this war 
and everyone is ready to make any sacrifice 
that will hasten the day of peace. But the 
public is losing patience with the conduct 
of the war. They are losing confidence in its 
management. They are disgusted with the 
bungling, confusion, and inefficiency that 
we witness every day. 

Congress has appropriated most generously 
all the money that the President has re- 
quested for carrying on the war. 

Our men in uniform are showing courage 
and bravery that fill us with pride. We are 
sure they are the best fighters in all the 
world. It is not their fault that we haven't 
made more progress toward victory. The 
rouble lies with the higher-ups on the home 
front. 

We have heard that it was not patriotic to 
criticize the President or the Government. 
Anyone who raised his voice in protest about 
anything that seemed wrong was likely to be 
branded a Nazi. 

But what do we see today? Here is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Assistant 
Secretary Bard, saying we are losing the war. 
Only a short time ago General Somervell of 
the United States Army said the same thing. 
Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, said we could lose the war. 
These statements that we are losing the war 
are not from critics but from the admin- 
istration leaders. 

Yesterday a correspondent returning from 
Europe told me there is no doubt about it— 
we are losing the war. And this, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a mighty serious state of affairs. 

It is time that we began to find out if we 
are losing the war, and who is to be blamed 
for the inefficient management of our mili- 
tary forces. And I am telling you that when 
we get up and demand that the failures be 
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thrown out and men of ability and expe- 
rience be rut in their places there will be 
& popular response. 

And in this we must be emphatic. This 
war must not be used to promote any social- 
istic or communistic programs, or be used 
to build up political power. No one group 
must be permitted to dominate us. We want 
no labor government, farmer government, big 
business government, little business govern- 
men, or any government not in the inter- 
ests of all our people and devoted foremost 
to winning the war. 

So long as we are the minority party in 
the Congress we cannot control the situation, 
but I firmly believe that if the Republicans 
were in control of the House and had greater 
strength in the Senate, we could bring about 
a more efficient prosecution of the war, end 
these disasters and defeats, clear away im- 
peding obstacles, and hasten the day of vic- 
tory over our enemies. Even as a minority 
party, we must continue to offer constiuctive 
suggestions and criticisms. 

It is my conviction that the Government 
is making only a half-hearted effort to develop 
air power. Anyone who has read the news- 
papers since the war began appreciates that 
air power today is all-important. Airplanes 
have proved that battleships are worthless 
without protection. Armies can be destroyed 
by airplanes and can make no progress with- 
out air support but, believe it or not, top 
men in our Army and in our Navy still cling 
to the old traditions that their line of service 
is the most important. They accept air power 
only as an adjunct to the Army or to the 
Navy. 

It is time that we realized that the greatest 
army in the world will not conquer our en- 
emies unless we have the greatest air force in 
the world. Just as important as the planes, 
and they must be the best in the world— 
just as important as the planes are the pilots 
who are to fly them. Today we are not train- 
ing enough pilots for the Army or Navy for 
this great war, this long war, that is ahead 
of us. We should have two or three million 
pilots and other men in the air forces, just 
as fast as they can be developed. We can 
build airplanes at the rate of one every 100 
minutes, but it takes a year or 16 months 
to develop a pilot. 

At the rate we are producing planes, we soon 
may have planes with no one to fly them or 
take care of them. What a tragedy that 
would be. 

I should like to see our party take a strong 
stand on this question and demand the 
greatest air power in the world, not only in 
wartime but in the peacetime to come, when 
aviation will be of the utmost importance in 
the life of our Nation. 

Let’s insist that we have more airplanes, 
more pilots, unequaled air strength, and 
keep on demanding them until we get them. 
The public will applaud and support such a 
program. It is the only way we can win this 
war. 

And we should, in my opinion, demand a 
centralized or unified command of our forces. 
Today there is no denying that the old-time 
jealousy and rivalry between Army and Navy 
still prevails. Committees of Congress al- 
ready have revealed a lack of coordination 
between our Army and Navy. They are not 
working together and each is trying to claim 
credit for any achievement. Air power de- 
serves equal rank with the Army and the 
Navy and one great military leader, one 
great strategist, should command these three 
forces so they will cooperate in every minute 
detail. 

If time permitted I could mention many 
other phases of the war that must be cor- 
rected if we are to win. We are suffering 
from all the ills of bureaucracy. Endless red 
tape is wound around every operation. No 
one has any idea of how costly, in time and 
money, is this New Deal confusion and in- 
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efficiency. The head of one of our big auto- 
mobile companies says that to fill out the 
blanks and questionnaires and the various 
government papers that come over his desk 
will cost his company—this one company— 
$125,000 this year, and, worse than that, waste 
hundreds of thousands of manpower hours. 
These useless documents and forms not only 
exhaust our supply of labor, but they hamper 
and delay the war effort. 

Not a day passes that some Republican 
Member of the House or Senate does not 
disclose alarming, intolerable conditions in 
the various departments of our Government. 
Ican’'t even refer to them here. You all know 
that we are in an awful mess. 

Here then is the greatest opportunity the 
Republican Party ever had. The party is 
needed as never before since Lincoln's time. 
If the voters in November will elect a Re- 
publican House, as I believe they will, then 
we can check the New Deal follies, get rid 
of the inefficiency in our Government, prose- 
cute the war more vigorously and hasten that 
happy day when our boys will come back 
home. If I did not really believe that state- 
ment I would not be here tonight. The elec+ 
tion of a strong, independent Congress de- 
termined to strengthen our forces will be 
notice to Hitler that we're going to win this 
war. 

I firmly believe that the future of our 
Nation is at stake. This is a last-ditch fight. 
We don’t want one-man government here. 
Congress can, and must, prevent it. 

It is thrilling to stand here before you 
men and women who have been elected to 
places of great responsibility in our Gov- 
ernment. You hold in your hands the fate 
of this country. There is a definite plan to 
smear you, to ridicule you, to humiliate you, 
to weaken you, and to destroy you. 

Let’s fight these forces with all the 
strength that we have. 

Let’s wake up America to the dangers that 
threaten us and make sure that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people does not perish from the earth. 

From reports that I get from all over 
the country, I have growing confidence in 
the outcome. The people of the country— 
the fathers and mothers of boys in our serv- 
ices—are looking to the Republican Party for 
sound, aggressive leadership in this frightful, 
appalling emergency. They will see to it that 
the next House will be Republican and that 
we win more seats in the Senate. For the 
sake of the America we love, let’s all do our 
best to make that prediction come true. 





The Urgent Need of Federal Aid to 
Public Schools 
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Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been interested for some time in seeing 
adopted in this country a program of 
Federal aid to the public-school systems 
of the several States, administered by 
their educational departments. 

Before we became involved in World 
War No. 2, the cause of Federal aid to 
our schools was a very live subject, and 
the prospect of passing legislation pro- 
viding for such assistance was very good. 
However, since we got into the war, the 
interests and energies of the people have 


| 


been engrossed by the problem of raising, 
equipping, and supplying our Army and 
Navy. 

But growing out of the war effort, many 
of us have come to realize that the war 
and its attendant dislocation and shift- 
ing across State lines of populations in 
connection with the construction and 
operation of cantonments and war-pro- 
duction plants, have magnified rather 
than minimized all the arguments in 
favor of Federal aid, and Federal aid 
now and not after the war is over. 

I have been very much disturbed by the 
growing shortage of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools in my own State, because of 
the better salaries and wages given at the 
war production plants and also in the 
Japanese colonies recently established. 
Of course, I do not blame the teachers for 
quitting the school districts to avail 
themselves of the opportunities to obtain 
better salaries, but it does seem to me 
that it accentuates the necessity for Fed- 
eral aid at this time. I do not object to 
the teachers receiving adequate salaries 
for teaching the Japanese children, but 
it seems to me that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the money to pay adequate 
salaries for teaching the Japanese, we 
should surely have money to provide ade- 
quate salaries for the teaching of our own 
children. 

In my State the condition of the pub- 
lic-school system is becoming acute, and 
I do not doubt that the same condition 
exists in many other States of the Union. 
I am taking this method of calling to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
a problem that should be alleviated by 
the passage of S. 1313, which has been 
reported out of the Senate Committee on 
Education and should be brought before 
the Congress for early passage. 

I am including in these remarks a let- 
ter I have received from Miss Willie A. 
Lawson, executive secretary of the Ar- 
kansas Education Association and retir- 
ing president of the National Association 
of Executive Secretaries; and.a letter also 
received by me from Mr. Forrest Rozzell, 
field secretary of the Arkansas Education 
Association, with three tables showing 
average school salaries in Arkansas for 
1940-41; salary schedule for school per- 
sonnel in the Japanese colonies in Ar- 
kansas; and the number and sources of 
teachers employed in the colonies. 

The letters and tables follow: 


THE ARKANSAS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., September 19, 1942, 
Mr. Davin D. Terry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Terry: Public education is soon 
going to cease to be the basic principle in this 
democracy—so far as Arkansas is concerned— 
if we don’t get Federal aid for elementary and 
secondary education immediately. 

First, the Federal Government is now 
financing an excellent year-round program 
of education with well-trained and well-paid 
teachers for Japanese evacuees, most of whom 
are American citizens, in war relocation 
centers at Jerome and Rohwer in Arkansas 
and in eight other places in the United States. 
The Caucasians, though accepting the justi- 
fication for these centers, neither understand 


nor appreciate such inequality of oppor- 
tunity. 
Second, the Army and Navy are calling upon 


the schools to put into effect immediately 
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preinduction and preflight courses in order 
to eliminate the cost of having to give this 
training after the boys enter the service. 
This cannot be done without proper per- 
sonnel. 

Third, teachers are seeing Government 
agencies offer minimum salaries far beyond 
the maximum paid them; seeing workers in 
defense industries get wages out of all pro- 
portion to their abilities and efforts; seeing 
special groups within the field of education 
being paid two or three times what elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers have received, 
and at long last they are defying the tradi- 
tional idea that they owe their services to 
their profession for a pittance and they are 
leaving the profession by the thousands. 

As a result, many schools are closing and 
many idle children are thus becoming prob- 
lems of delinquency within their commu- 
nities. 

Fourth, the parents in Arkansas are finally 
beginning to say aloud, “We pay the maxi- 
mum tax, but our children go to school 8 
months in the year to poorly paid teachers 
and have nothing as to a program but the 
bare essentials for preventing illiteracy— 
about this the Federal Government does 
nothing”. In some States terms are shorter 
and conditions worse than Arkansas. 

These four situations are not to be con- 
demned as such. They are natural out- 
growths of our all-out effort to win the war, 
and people who are familiar with the whys 
and wherefores of their existence are not an- 
tagonistic to them. 

But the school system in Arkansas cannot 
carry the load without immediate aid from 
the Federal Government. 

Please do not send us the reply that you will 
give this due consideration when it comes 
up for vote. The children, the patrons, and 
the teachers want you— 

1. To see that S. 1313, or some such relief 
bill for public education, does come up for 
vote. 

2. To use your utmost influence to see that 
it is passed during this Congress. 

This letter is going to every Senator and 
Congressman in the United States so that 
they may realize the urgency of this situation 
in Arkansas—and we believe in many other 
States, as well. 

Cordially yours, 
Witure A. Lawson, 
Retiring President, National 
Association of Executive Secretaries 


—— 


THE ARKANSAS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., September 25, 1942. 
Mr. D. D. Terry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Terry: Your request 
tion as to teacher shortage and salaries in 
Arkansas and salaries paid to teachers in 
Japanese colonies has been referred to me. 

Enclosed you will find a table showing the 
Salaries paid to the teachers in the Japanese 
colonies and another table showing the aver- 
age salaries paid to teachers in Arkansas in 
1940-41. The information for 1941-42 is not 
yet available. The information for salaries 
in Arkansas is not available as to city and 
rural teachers. So far as I know, there a 
only two superintendents of public sch 
in Arkansas who received as mi or more 
than the superintendents of the Japanese 
schools. ‘These are located in Little Rock and 
Fort Smith. 
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Little Rock system, which is the highest pay- 
ing district the State, receives substan- 
tially less than those in the Japanese colonies. 
While a comparison between the average high- 
school teacher in the State with that of the 
high-school teacher in the Japanese colonies 


in 


is somewhat better, it is only $859 as com- 
pared with $2,000. 
I am also enclosing a table showing the 


source of teachers employed at the Japanese 


colonies. This clearly indicates that the 
Japanese colonies are not the cause for the 
teacher shortage in Arkansas. Far more 


teachers have given up teaching in Arkansas 
to take jobs in defense industries at much 
higher salaries The State labor depart- 
ment’s latest report shows the average 
weekly pay check paid by Arkansas indus- 
tries (this does not include defense in- 
dustries), retail stores, and mines in August 
was $23.26 Multiplying this average by 
50 working weeks would be $1,163, or prac- 
tically double the average of $580 paid to 
Arkansas school teachers. 

How can we possibly maintain a com- 
petent teaching personnel unless the Fed- 
eral Government assists us, providing pay 
for teachers more nearly comparable to that 
paid in other types of employment? 

The State department is today sending out 
a questionnaire to determine the exact 
teacher shortage Therefore, the only in- 
formation I can give you concerning this 
shortage is purely an estimate. So far as 
the number of positions which will actually 
be short of teachers, I doubt there will be 
over 700, if that many. However, this does 
not reflect the true picture. The sad fact 
is that there will be hundreds of teaching 
positions filled by teachers who are not com- 
petent to teach while our better teachers 
are leaving the profession because of inade- 
quate salaries 

I do not think for a moment that the 
teachers in the Japanese colonies are paid 
too much What we need is better pay 
for those teachers teaching our own chil- 











dren If I can secure any further informa- 
tion for you I shall be happy to do so. 
Sincerely yours, 
Forrest RozzeEtu, 
Field Secretary. 
A ¢ »s, Arkansas, 1940-41 
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Program for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September 1942 issue of the Southern 
Agriculturist, there appeared a very 
interesting article, outlining and discuss- 
ing the twelve objectives of the Southern 
Agriculturist. Mr. J. E. Stanford is 
editor of this publication. 

Permission having been granted, I de- 
sire to have the article inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD at this time. It 
is as follows: 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST PLEDGES TO WoRK 
FAITHFULLY AND VIGOROUSLY 


1. For complete cooperation by all Ameri- 
cans to win the war as soon as possible and 
to secure a permanent peace. 

2. For collection and distribution of the 
tax dollar in a manner equitable to agricul- 
ture; and for strict economy in expenditure 
of all public funds. 

3. For a system of farming that assures 
maximum year-round use of land, livestock, 
machinery, and labor. 

4. To secure first-class educational oppor- 
tunities for all rural youth. 

5. For rehabilitation of the country church. 

6. For widespread, profitable use of mod- 
ern equipment, and the acceleration of rural 
electrification. 

7. For strong active organization of farm- 
ers, by farmers, for farmers to advance the 
interests of agriculture, and to promote bet- 
ter understanding and cooperation between 
agriculture, industry, and labor. 

8. To encourage sound industrial growth 
in the South as an aid to agriculture. 

9. For a rural health program that will 
include adequate medical service for every- 
one. 

10. To promote the work of tax-supported 
agencies rendering services vital to agricul- 
ture, and to eliminate wasteful duplication 
of effort. 

11. For greater opportunities for deserving 
farmers to own homes and other farm prop- 
erty; for better rural housing; and for fair 
long-term leasing agreements between land- 
lords and tenants. 

12. For an all-out aggressive program to 
give the farmer equal buying power with 
other segments of national life. 


HERE WE STAND: THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF 
OUR OBJECTIVES 

1. There is only one major task at hand in 
America today, and that is to deal a lasting 
crushing blow to the Axis Powers as quickly 
as possible, otherwise all the other objectives 
outlined in Southern Agricult--rist would be 
impossible of achievement, as worthy and 
important as they are. There is such a vast 
difference in democracy and Hitlerism that 
there is not room enough in the world for 
both. One must be destroyed. Therefore, in 
this life-and-death struggle there can be no 
turning back or compromise Ve must fight 
with everything we have and willingly make 
every sacrifice necessary to gain victory and to 
win a just and lasting peace 

2. Equitable collection and expenditure of 
taxes as applied to agriculture shall be one of 
the main objectives of Southern Agriculturist, 
for it is our opinion that the farmer has 
always paid more and received much less 
than his fair share of the tax dollar. We 
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ent with good government, in the appropria- 
tion of public funds and the application of 
sound business methods in their expenditure. 
Never before has this matter been so im- 
portant. 

8. Balanced farming, which is now making 
splendid headway in all parts of the South, 
shall continue to be aggressively urged by 
Southern Agriculturist. We realize that it 
is necessary to the welfare of the farmer that 
he keep his land, labor, livestock, and oper- 
ating equipment employed as fully as possible 
throughout the year, and that most southern 
farmers have sadly neglected this funda- 
mental principle of good farming in the past. 

4. Educational opportunities for rural 
youth have lagged far behind those provided 
for urban children. We believe there should 
be equal rights for all children in securing an 
education, and that necessary facilities for 
this purpose should be provided in the rural 
communities. Should it become necessary 
for the Government to lend financial assist- 
ance to achieve this end, we believe school 
control should remain with local, rather than 


Federal, authorities. 


5. Rehabilitation of the country church is 
imperative if the finest fundamental qualities 
of rural life are to be retained. A community 
without religious training and activities and 
a religious center as a base of operations is 
not properly prepared to cope with the many 
complex problems of our day, and cannot 
hope to give to its citizens the maximum of 
preparation required to fight the battle of life. 
Realizing there is no substitute for the 
church, we are going to redouble our efforts 
for the reestablishment of rural churches in 
many communities where they have disap- 
peared and the strengthening of those yet 
remaining. 

6. Modern machinery and other farm and 
home equipment suited to individual require- 
ments must be used to the fullest by farm 
people in order to compete with the speed 
and efficiency of this machine age, It is our 
purpose constantly to urge southern farmers 
and rural homemakers to make extensive use 
of equipment that will yield a profit and save 
labor and time, as this is the only effective 
method to meet successfully the competition 
of farmers of other sections of the Nation. 

7. Farmers must be strongly organized, 
Southern Agriculturist is firmly convinced, 
in order to hold the economic ground they 
have gained in the past 10 years, retain bene- 
ficial legislation, and finally to get a fair 
share of the national income. However, we 
believe that the organization of farmers 
should be accomplished by farmers and farm 
leaders—that it should be done by the friends, 
instead of the enemies, of agriculture. We 
expect to keep on giving vigorous support to 
sound organization of farmers, by farmers, 
for farmers in the belief that such organi- 
zation can render immeasurable service to 
agriculture, and can go far in obtaining con- 
structive understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the farmer, industrialist, and laborer. 

8. Sound industrial growth as a major aid 
to agriculture in providing markets for food 
crops, processing local products into manu- 
factured articles, and furnishing employment 
for surplus farm population and for farmers 
during slack seasons is an outstanding need 
of the South. For these reasons, we shall 
encourage location of new industries and ex- 
pansion of those already established where 
conditions seem favorabie to their success- 
ful operation. 

9. Health is a matter of public concern, 
since a sick person may adversely affect the 
economic and social life of the entire com- 
munity; therefore, this publication believes 
that adequate medical service—both preven- 
tive and curative—should be provided for 
everyone, regardless of location, occupation, 
or ability to pay. Because rural people have 
always been the victims of much suffering 
and economic loss through lack of proper 











medical service, we expect to devote partic- 
ular attention to this important subject. 

10. Public agencies serving agriculture, 
such as agricultural colleges, Extension Serv- 
ice, experiment stations, vocational agricul- 
ture, Farm Security Administration, and Soil 
Conservation Service, are making a major 
contribution to the prosperity, happiness, 
health, and comfort of rural people; there- 
fore, it is a genuine pleasure for Southern 
Agriculturist to go all-out in cooperating 
with these servants of agriculture and to do 
all possible to make their splendid work still 
more effective. 

It shall also continue to be our policy to 
strive to eliminate duplication of effort in 
the major activities of various official agen- 
cies serving the farmer in order greatly to 
increase efficiency and to lessen overlapping 
of duties, misunderstanding, friction, and 
resulting confusion to farm people. 

11. Legislation providing for purchase of 
farms by worthy underprivileged farmers was 
long sought by Southern Agriculturist, and 
we have given strong support to this program 
since it has been in operation. Realizing that 
there is pressing need for more farm owners, 
better rural housing, and a more stable sys- 
tem of renting and leasing, we pledge a con- 
tinuation of our earnest efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

12. Parity of income is deserved by the 
farmer to give him equal buying power with 
other groups; hence, this publication has 
given wholehearted support to all legislation 
and plans considered just and economically 
sound that had this purpose in view. We 
shall continue to do all within our power for 
@ program to assure the producer a fair re- 
turn on the capital and labor invested and 
to give the farm population a status of 
security and satisfaction. 





“Win the War” Slogan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, while 
as someone has said, American boys are 
dying in airplanes over Africa, burning 
to death in blazing oil on the south Pa- 
cific, eating rice slop in Japanese jails, 
or trying to sleep in muddy crowded 
northern Ireland; and while American 
mothers are wondering where their boys 
are, it is proper that those of us who 
have responsibilities in guiding the poli- 
cies of the Nation should announce as 
often as possible that which we conceive 
our cause to be. 

“Win the war” is a slogan every Amer- 
ican lives by these days, but it is much 
more powerful and meaningful when 
coupled with a declaration of our cause 
for winning the war, when it gives ex- 
pression to the kind of peace we propose 
to win by winning the war. 

For 166 years our people have held this 
truth—that men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life and liberty and 
happiness. 

And now we fight to institute in the 
world a system of international order of 
such proportions as to guarantee a per- 


manent peace and prevent catastrophes 
like the present one from befalling our 
children. It means a world federation 
Based upon the same fundamental relig- 
ious principles as those which constitute 
the fundation of our own Government. 

The price is costly, but we can see that 
it is the only way the great objective can 
be obtained. It will mean a better world; 
a better order. To the establishment of 
that order, as to the establishment of our 
own new order in 1776, we have, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence,- mutually pledged to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 

My own part in the achievement of 
victory and in the fulfillment of our aim 
may be minor or it may be important, de- 
pending upon the degree in which I can 
find and utilize opportunities to con- 
tribute a bit or a lot in the program for 
winning the war. 

In this I call upon my friends in Wyo- 
ming to realize that I, as their repre- 
sentative in Congress, am only one of 
them, unable alone to find and effect the 
answer to all our difficult problems. 
Those who say they know how to win 
the war will help me and our country 
by assisting with their suggestions and 
recommendations. 

This much is sure, personal and lesser 
important considerations must be set 
aside. Our individual likes and dislikes, 
our fears, our hates, our suspicions, our 
selfishness, and our personal ambitions 
will have to give way to the spirit of 
fairness, righteousness, and justice that 
made America great. 

With a confidence in the strength of 
our cause and a determination to win 
for the sake of permanent peace, we 
cannot and will not fail. 





There Is No Occasion for Wild Editorial 
Theory or Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. MY. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Chenango 
Telegraph, of Norwich, N. Y.: 


THERE IS NO OCCASION FOR WILD EDITORIAL 
THEORY, PHILOSOPHY 


In the national House of Representatives 
vote on farm parity, Congressman EpwIn 
ARTHUR HALL, of Binghamton, representing 
the Thirty-fourth New York State District, 
voted yes. On this question Congressman 
Hau stands by his farmer constituents, for 
probably 90 percent of the dairymen, farmers, 
and agriculturists are supporting the meas- 
ure enthusiastically. 

In a survey over the telephone from this 
office Friday morning, not one single indi- 
vidual in Chenango County was found who 
would have had Congressman Hatut vote 
otherwise. The interviews were confined ex- 
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clusively to those interested in farming or 
farm problems. Probably there might he 
some others less informed on farm problems 
who would have had the Broome Congress- 
man vote in the negative. According to the 
vote recorded practically every Congressman 
throughout this area voted for the farm- 
parity measure, and this includes Hon. JAMES 
W. WapswortH, of Geneseo, recognized as one 
of the outstanding Members of Congress and 
easily the natural leader in the Lower House, 
by reason of ability and experience. 

Quite the contrary opinion is expressed in 
an editorial appearing in the Binghamton 
Press of Thursday afternoon. The editor of 
that newspaper says by the passage of that 
measure the cost of “food prices will go up 
and up 25-—-50—100—200 percent, and there 
is no predicting where they will stop.” That 
editor must have been in a trance when he 
allowed his imagination to run rampant. 
Had he divided these figures by 10, according 
to a statement from K. D. Scott, Chenango 
County farm bureau manager, he would have 
been somewhere within reason. Mr. Scott 
says the proposed bill might increase the cost 
of farm products by 5 percent. 

“But,” says Mr. Scott, “the problem now is 
not the probable increase in the price of farm 
products. The momentous provdlem is as to 
whether there will not be an actual shortage 
of food, if farmers cannot compete in the 
labor market with manufacturers and with 
producers of war materials, for they, them- 
selves in order to live and exist, may be com- 
pelled to abandon their farms and go into 
factories. This, at least, may apply to many 
of those who are too old or who are so inca- 
pacitated that they are ineligible for service 
in time of war.” 

Those who have read the editorial in the 
Binghamton Press—and there are precious 
few in Chenango who actually do have the 
opportunity of reading the editorials in that 
newspaper—are likely to be misled by the 
wild and inarticulate statements contained 
therein. It is not a question of defying Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but, in the minds of thought- 
ful, philosophical farmers, it is a problem of 
feeding the citizens of the Nation, feeding the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United 
Nations, and performing a patriotic duty, as 
important as any other in the great scheme 
to win the world for democracy. It is not a 
question at this time of like or dislike of 
Congressman EpwIn ARTHUR HALL, or of ha- 
tred or love for the present Representative of 
the Thirty-fourth New York State District, 


but it is a problem of economics, that of feed- 
ing the hungry, and those who are offering 
to sacrifice their lives and who are giving 
up all that those back home, who are left to 
carry on may do so without suffering in any 


material manner. 
P. L. CLARK 


a 


The Farm Situation in the Middle West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial by Frank Motz, 
one of the leading editors of northwest 
Kansas, as written by him for the Hays 
News, setting forth his views on a serious 
condition with respect to the farm situa- 
tion. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TIME TO TAKE HEED 


The Congress has paid little attention to 
Senators and Representatives of the great 
agricultural regions of the Middle West who 
have pointed out the serious danger of cur- 
tailed food production by inducting into the 
armed services too many men engaged in 
farming. Senator ArTHUR CAPPER and Con- 
gressman FRANK CARLSON time aNd again 
have warned the Government it cannot ex- 
pect increased production, the vital necessity 
of which the Department of Agriculture has 
proclaimed repeatedly, and at the same time 
continue its drain on the farm population. 

Farm sales are being held in nearly every 
county of western Kansas. Farmers by the 
score now are being forced to leave their 
farms because there is no way for them to 
solve the problem of help shortage. And 
the migration of farmers to industrial centers 
has only begun. Unable to plant and har- 
vest their crops, they are going into war in- 
dustry with its high wage scales. They have 
no other alternative when only one man is 
left to farm a half section, a section, or sev- 
eral sections of wheatland. The farms they 
leave usually are bought by “town farmers” 
who this year have greatly increased their 
land holdings in this part of the State. This 
situation makes for more tenant farmers, 
fewer farmers farming their own land, so the 
well known vicious circle increases in circum- 
ference. 

The Government admittedly is beset with 
a multitude of vexing questions these days 
and may be this is one of the most difficult 
to answer But it isn’t a question that 
should go begging. To meet war’s demands 
for food, farms must be kept in operation 
and in other agricultural area of the 
United States can food in such quantities be 
produced at ccsts as low as they are in Kansas 
and other States which lie between the Mis- 
souril River and the Rocky Mountains. 


no 





The Education of Our Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following transla- 
tion of an editorial written by Dr. A. S. 








Gondos of the Associated Hungarian 
Weeklies of America, Inc., entitled “The 
Education of Our Children”: 
I IN OF OUR CHILDREN 
By Dr. A. S. Gondos) 
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able us to achieve greater and better indus- 
trial production. 

Alas this is but one side of our efforts 
to prepare a better future. This is that 
part that the old Romans defined when 
they said, “Si vis pacem, para bellum.” If 
you wish to have peace, prepare yourself for 
war. 

Our ideal (as stated by President Roose- 
velt) is to secure a lasting peace. To reach 
this aim we have to change our present 
method of education. We must educate 
the young minds of the future generations 
toward brotherly understanding, toward 
universal friendliness, toward general good 
will for the sake of humanity. 

Offhand we cannot tell you what changes 
are necessary in our educational system to 
create such a new era of life. Research is 
needed, very thorough research, and we 
would be glad to see the committee created 
by our President to study the possibilities of 
the future—should extend the work even to 
education. No doubt about it that our De- 
troit Board of Education would gladly under- 
take such a commission if authorized by the 
powers-to-be. And no doubt about it that 
our great manufacturing establishments 
would gladly support such endeavors even 
with material means. General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford would rather manufacture 
automobiles than implements of war. 

Today our sole wish is to win gloriously 
the present war. Tomorrow we wish to en- 
joy lasting peace. Not for ourselves but for 
the future generations. The foundation of 
a lasting peace is mutual understanding, 
and that is that we have to graft into the 
souls of those who will follow us. It’s late 
to change our minds but it is imperative to 
make better men out of our children. The 
way to it is education. Let us urge that the 
powers-to-be in Washington authorize our 
own Detroit Board of Education to study and 
recommend the ways that will lead to a 
better future. 





“Cost-Plus,” a World War Evil, Re- 
turns—Outlawed After the Last War, 
It Bobs Up in Current Renegotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by John T. Flynn, from 
Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly for August 31, 1942: 

“Cost Pius,” A WorLD War EVIL, RETURNS— 
OUTLAWED AFTER THE Last War, IT Boss Up 
IN CURRENT CONTRACT RENEGOTIATIONS 

(By John T. Flynn) 





(The cost-plus-percentage-of-cost system 
caused so much profiteering in the last war 
that Congress banned it almost at the Start 
of the present conflict. But after almost 
sneaking back into war contracts a couple 
of times since then, cost-plus has finally re- 
turned in the renegotiation system. That is 
what the author, a famous writer on eco- 
nomic subjects shows in this article. 


He also brings out how the lack of incentive 
for manufacturers to keep down costs, which 


is a consequence of cost-plus, has brought 
with it a threat of bureaucratic control of 
wa du n and loss of efficiency.) 
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The Government, quite properly, is deter- 
mined to prevent unreasonable war profits. 
The people are in no mood to tolerate profit- 
eering in this war. There is, of course, a 
right way and a wrong way to check it. The 
right way is simple and foolproof. Taxes. 
The Treasury and the most responsible states- 
men in both Houses of Congress are agreed 
on the right way. Nevertheless, we have 
taken the wrong way. And unless we reverse 
ourselves we will see war costs soar and pro- 
duction slow down. 

In the last war we invented a beautiful 
device for swelling profits and expanding 
costs. It was called cost-plus. The Govern- 
ment told the manufacturer to go ahead and 
build a battleship, spend what was necessary 
and it would pay him, say 10 percent of the 
entire cost. If the ship cost $10,000,000,000, 
he would get a million profit. If the ship 
cost $20,000,000,000, he would get two million. 
The more the ship cost the more the con- 
tractor made. The contractor had no inter- 
est in keeping costs down and every interest 
in getting them up. 


CONGRESS INTENDED TO KEEP COST-PLUS OUT 


This time the Government decided there 
would be no revival of that old war devil. 
And so Congress, in the very first War Powers 
Act, provided: “Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize the use of cost-plus-per- 
centage-of-cost system of contracting.” We 
thought we had the devil licked. But we 
reckoned without the bureaucrat. And here 
is what he has done: 

Early this year the Truman Senate com- 
mittee revealed many cases of unconscionable 
war profits. Of course, Congress—the House— 
swiftly passed a bill. No more excessive prof- 
its it proclaimed. And what plan do you 
suppose it adopted? Why, nothing else than 
our old friend cost-plus. Army and Navy 
boards could call in any and all contractors, 
investigate them and bring about a revision of 
their contracts on a basis of cost plus 6 per- 
cent profit. The Treasury protested. The 
Navy protested. The Senate reversed this. 
Finally, a law was passed under which any 
or all war contracts would be reexamined 
and renegotiated. But how this was to be 
done was left to the discretion of the various 
boards set up in the armed services. Ac- 
cordingly the Army, the Navy, and the Mari- 
time Commission established what they called 
Price Adjustment Boards. And they went 
to work on the contractors, armed with al- 
most unlimited pressure and unlimited dis- 
cretion. 

The best intention in the world moved the 
instigators of this seemingly wise and sim- 


ple procedure, But, human nature being 
what it is, it has led directly and with the 


inevitability of doom first to the rise of a 
vast swarm of bureaucrats interfering in pro- 
duction, and second to good old cost-plus 
because the reviewing boards measure profit 
as a percentage of cost 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MR. X 


Here are some actual examples of how it 
works—names withheld for gocd reason. Mr. 
X is a small businessman—has a plant worth 


two or three million dollars. He is efficient; 
has a high reputation in his industry. When 
the war effort begins the Navy urges him to 
take a batch of war orders. He scraps his old 
plant, junks his machinery, scraps also his 
four or five hundred old customers, and goes 
all out for war production. The Government 
wants him to make an item for which it has 
been paying around $8,000. Mr. X makes an 
estimate of $3,500 apiece. The Navy thinks 
he is “wacky.” But he takes the contract. 
At first he loses money, but as he gets organ- 
ized and swings into large-scale production 
he makes big profits. Even so, his profits are 
trivial compared with the money he is saving 
the Government Moreover, he produces with 


such speed and efficiency that he is nearly 








































































































































































a year ahead of schedule. He is showered 
with praise by the Government and is among 
the first to be presented with the Navy “E.” 
If the Navy had been right about his esti- 
mates, he would have lost money. But he 
was right, and he has made sizable profits. 
However, he has no wish to keep all of those 
profits, and he fully expects the Government 
to tax a big chunk of them away from him. 

Now such a business is, nine times out of 
ten, an instrument that responds to the 
ingenuity, energy, and administrative ability 
of a single man. His presence in his plant, 
with his mind free to concentrate on the 
problems of production, makes all the differ- 
ence between big production and little pro- 
duction. Yet at this critical point, Mr. X 
is summoned to Washington to be renegoti- 
ated. The auditors and inspectors swarm 
over his plant. His attention is almost to- 
tally diverted from his factory and is con- 
centrated on his contract and the Navy 
Board which is on his neck. 

Of course renegotiation is voluntary. A 
contractor can refuse to renegotiate. If he 
refuses, nothing will happen to him save 
ruin. So Mr. X is renegotiated. His fixed 
price contract is changed to cost-plus. His 
profits may be cut, but his costs may soar. 
Moreover, now that he operates on cost plus, 
the Government must station its inspectors 
and auditors in the plant to help him decide 
what is a proper cost and what is not. Since 
it is concerned with costs, the Government 
is interested in every decision he makes. He 
cannot be paid his percentage unless the 
Government approves an expenditure as a 
cost. The Government, through its inspec- 
tors, now takes part with him in the deci- 
sions he makes. He begins to operate in 
obedience to an elaborate rule book pro- 
vided by the Navy. He can no longer oper- 
ate his plant as he did before. His con- 
fidence in his own judgment is impaired. 
His ability to decide questions swiftly is 
slowed down. A herd of youthful and small- 
bore clerks now help him run his plant. 
A highly efficient machine for making war 
materials is turned into a far less efficient 
machine. 

This plant that got the Navy “E” for record 
production was slowed down to half its former 
speed in the first month of the new system. 


PENALIZING EFFICIENCY 


Most of the cases of large profits have no 
root in a deliberate intent to rob the Gov- 
ernment. One firm took a contract with 
the Navy to make an ordnance item. The 
Navy fixed the price. The admirals said they 
knew what the unit cost was because they 
had been making it in their own navy yards 
for years. The manufacturer junked his old 
business, took the Navy contract on its own 
terms, and found out very soon that he 
could produce the ordnance unit at a very 
much lower price than the Navy. The con- 
tractor promptly went to the Navy, and on 
his own request had the price reduced. The 
Navy was very grateful. But now the con- 
tractor has been yanked down to Washing- 
ton for renegotiation. The Navy board says 
he is still making too much. He says he is 
not. His efficient plant is on the verge of 
being changed over to a cost-pius deal, with 
all of its accompanying evils. 

CONTRACTORS FORCED TO FIGHT OWN 
GOVERNMENT 


I could cite numerous cases to the same 
effect, but it is not necessary. It is sufficient 
to say merely that every day contractors are 
being taken away from the job of producing 

r goods to enter into long and harrying 
controversy with the price adjustment boards, 
which make their own rules, proceed ruth- 
lessly and end by drawing the plant under 
the twin evils of cost-plus and red tape. 

One such contractor said to me: “I do not 
have time to bother about producing war 
f any more. I spend my time not fight- 
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ing Hitler, but fighting my own Government.” 
At best the job of producing war goods is 
made difficult by the unavoidable regulations 
that the Government has to use. Innumer- 
able boards regulating war contracts, pri- 
orities of materials, prices, labor relations, 
and every phase of production deluge the 
producer with questionnaires, reports to be 
filled out, material inspections, changes in 
design, and so forth. On top of these come 
now the price adjustment boards with still 
further audits and questionnaires and in- 
spections. And all to accomplish an end 
which can be achieved simply and efficiently 
by taxes. 

Do not suppose that all this means just 
setting up one more board in Washington. 
The Navy has set up its Price Adjustment 
Board. It began with a little office shared 
with some other official and a few Clerks. 
It was moving, the day I visited it, into larger 
quarters. It has 75 accountants alone now 
and is about to increase the number to 125. 
This does not count the clerks and inspectors 
who must work in the factories, and of course 
it is only getting under way. But the Army 
also has its board. It is setting up subordi- 
nate boards in numerous industrial regions 
throughout the country to be near the plants 
to be inspected. It has an elaborate and 
growing field section. It seems to be a good 
deal more enthusiastic about its job than 
the Navy. The Maritime Commission has 
formed a 3-man board in Washington and 
plans for 18 additional regional boards in 
all sections of the country so as to be nearer 
to its victims. The office of Chief of Ord- 
nance has appointed its special board in the 
Capital and plans a dozen more scattered 
around the Nation. The Engineers Corps 
has two price adjustment boards, one for 
supply and one for contracts. Of course the 
Air Corps must have its board, its district 
boards, its inspectors, checkers, auditors, and 
clerks. The Signal Corps, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the Chemical Warfare Section and the 
Quartermaster’s Corps all make contracts, so 
they too must have boards. In fact the 
Quartermaster’s board is tinkering with the 
idea of a multitude of boards, one for each 
important industry. 

Remember, this is just the beginning. 
This system has hardly gotten started. The 
Navy is “renegotiating” two manufacturers 
a day. The other agencies are working on 
as many manufacturers as their incipient 
organizations will permit. But they are 
growing, spreading. And before long the 
armies of bureaucrats mobilized by these 
boards will be wrapping their redtape around 
most of the producing machines of the 
Nation. 

he futility and needlessness of all this is 
the pathetic part of the picture. The first 
object of production is to produce—quickly 
and soundly. The next is to keep down 
costs. The third is to keep dcwn profits. 
gut in this system, the first two are sacri- 
ficed to the third. And profits are, after all, 
the smallest part of the bill. Take a million- 
dollar contract, on which the contractor 
manages to clear 10 percent. That amounts 
to $100,000. The remaining costs are #900,- 
000. Now you may think you can get some- 
where by abandoning the contract and put- 
ting the contractor on an arrangement of 
cost plus 5 percent. That will cut the profit 
from $100,000 to $45,000 if—if the contra 
continues to keep the costs down to $900,000. 

But he no longer has any interest in doing 
that. He has instead an interest in increas- 
ing costs to get the profit which the Govern- 
ment originally agreed to give and on which 
it has welched. And so instead of $900,000 
costs the Government will have to pay a 
million and a half in costs, plus $75,000 
profits; plus the salaries and expenses of the 
swarm of bureaucrats. You may call this 
hiking of costs unpatriotic. But the capac- 
ity of the human mind to justify its conduct 
where self-interest is involved is inexhausti- 
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ble. And it is human nature and arithmetic 
we are dealing with. 


TAXES WILL PREVENT PROFITEERING 


The way to handle this problem is simple 
Since the first aim is production, the wise 
course is to negotiate a contract with the 
manufacturer at the price that seems best. 
Having done this, then let the producer alone 
Turn him loose in his plant to buy as cheaply 
as he can, make the best bargains possible 
with labor and executives, adopt the best and 
cheapest processes and make his decisions 
with the full use of his experience and 
faculties and those of his trained executives, 
untrammeled by inspectors and supervisors 
who know little or nothing of his business 
Since the costs must come out of his con- 
tract price we can depend on his doing 
good a job as possible in holding them down; 
he will do a far better job than Government 
agents can do. Thus he will, of course, make 
the largest profit possible within the contract 


as 


price. But the Government need not worry 
about that. It can settle that score with him 
after he has produced—by means of taxes. 


The manufacturers are resigned to the fact 
that they are going to have great gobs of 
their profits taken away from them by taxes. 
The House has already passed a drastic ex- 
cess profits tax which will do effectively the 
job of recapturing for the Government any 
profits that are too large. Indeed, profits 
will probably be very skinny when the tax 
bill is put to work. But the manufacturers 
do not resent that. True, they do not want 
the taxes too high because they 
ried about their plight when the 
is done and they turn back to plants that 
literally wrecked for peacetime purposes. 
However, they expect drastic imposts on thei 
profits. What they resent most is 
under which the Government, having made 
a contract, kicks out of it and then subjects 
them to a system of fiscal and production 
espionage with their power t fun their 


















plants shared with inexperienced G rm- 
ment agents who gum up the works and 
make life unendurable 

SYSTEM PRODUCES UNCERTAIN’ 

They resent a system under which they 
must worry continuously about their fu- 
ture plans. Now no man knows what | 
profits are, or his costs. They are at t 


mercy of forces operating from day day. 

None of this is said especia I 
of the Government. No one can be sadd 
with any dark guilt for what h ha} 
I have spoken uncharitably perhap 
bureaucrat. Put any one of us into a po- 
sition of power and presently his fingers w 
begin to itch for more powe! I 
portunity to spread out his 
other men’s behavior. This is what has 
happened. Having gotten off 1 the wrong 
foot in this renegotiation system, we can de- 
pend on the natural law of bureaucracy to 
do the rest and carry us the full length of 
the fatal road. 

In fact, I have found no great « 
for this system in W 
not seem to be any imm«e 
its continuance in the Navy. I : 
Finance Committee none of tl I 
talked to, from the Chairn 
good word for it. The Ctl 
way, been deluged wit! 

producers all ove 
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vriggling l y. 
r. Morgenthau, Secretary t rre iry 
pposed it from the be; I ld t 
louse Committee when i 
roject that the plan ¥\ 
nothing that could not be a 
tax bill. And tha 
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a single 
truth. 
The Navy says it has 
of the taxpayers’ m 2 I 
tion. The Army claims to have < 
well. But this is an illusi I 
ernment would have got the 
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taxes. And under the cost-plus plan a set 
of arrangements has been put in motion that 
will heavily increase costs. 

I do not write to save the profits of pro- 
ducers. Probably the harshest words writ- 
ten about profiteers were written on this very 
typewriter when I helped investigate prof- 
iteers of the last war. It is not a question 
of protecting profits. We can take them 
by taxes. It is a case of keeping produc- 
tion vital and of keeping down costs as 
part of the war against inflation. 








Clapper’s Claptrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an editorial written by Frank Motz, 
editor of the Hays (Kans.) Daily News. 

I believe every fair minded person will 
agree that the eastern newspaper writers 
and radio commentators were very unfair 
in their discussion of the recent price- 
control bill. The farmer is not asking for 
special favors, but as one of the im- 
portant members of our domestic econ- 
omy does believe he is at least entitled to 
fair and impartial consideration from the 
eastern press. 

The editorial follows: 

CLAPPER’S CLAPTRAP 


Bitterest foe of the farmers in their fight 
to obtain prices for their products commen- 
surate with increased costs of farm operation 
and higher living costs is a former Kansan, 
Raymond Clapper, one of the “I”-writing col- 
umunists Sitting comfortably before his 
typewriter at the Nation’s capital, it’s little 
Clapper knows of farm labor shortage, of 
arms being abandoned because of it and of 
hundreds of thousands of young men once 
employed on farms who have gone into war 
industry. Probably he also is deaf to the 
plea of Secretary Wickard that farmers step 
up production from 20 to 40 percent. Pos- 
sibly he doesn’t even know about the trouble 

farmer is having getting parts and re- 
rs for his machinery or that his living costs 

rone up 25 percent in the last year. And 
ain Mr. Clapper is oblivious of the 
national administration has made 
» to control wages in war industry, 
ces I on of it Someone 
yer out of Raymond’s 


the 


nai 
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sell and the things they buy. Calculations 
of parity must include all cost of production, 
including the cost of labor. 


I think it is only fair and just that the 
cost of farm labor be taken into con- 
sideration in calculating parity. In 
arriving at parity for farm prices the 
period from 1909 to 1914 was chosen as 
the base period. Farm labor costs have 
doubled since that time. To adhere to 
that period in calculating parity, with no 
regard to the present costs of farm labor, 
is manifestly unfair. That was an en- 
tirely different era from the present. 
When we consider that parity does not 
include farm production costs it must be 
admitted that farmers are not receiving 
in excess of parity, in spite of the careless 
claims to the contrary. 

Under present war conditions the farm 
labor problem is alarming. Itis said that 
food will win the war and write the peace, 
but farmers must not be hampered to the 
extent that they will be powerless to pro- 
duce the food. Not only is there a grave 
scarcity of farm labor but the farmer 
must compete with extremely high wages 
now being paid in industry yet he is 
denied consideration of such labor costs 
in the return for his products. 

The vote in question was on the Brown 
amendment, which reads as follows: 

For the purposes of this act parity prices 
and comparable prices for any agricultural 
commodity shall be determined as authorized 
by existing law, but shall also include all 
farm labor. 


Opponents of the Brown amendment 
admitted that the costs of farm labor 
should be considered but wanted to leave 
it to the President. I have great respect 
for the President but I have reached the 
conclusion that the Congress should legis- 
late in a clear and specific manner. The 
President must necessarily refer adminis- 
trative details to others and theré is 
always grave danger of the bureaucrat 
interpreting the law to suit himself and 
administering it without regard to its 
true intent and purpose. 

I cannot agree with the contention 
that farm prices are responsible for in- 
flation. Farmers constitute about 25 
percent of the total population and re- 
ceive less than 10 percent of the total 
national income. The farmer does not 
present a threat of inflation. His prices 
have little or nothing to do with infla- 
tion. In the present emergency it is 
necessary that the Government expend 
huge sums in the war effort. Such ex- 
penditures, together with high labor 
wages in industry, present the real in- 
flation threat. Regardless of how favor- 
able his market, it is inconceivable that 
our tobacco farmers, with a small aver- 
age acreage allotment, can possibly con- 
tribute to inflation. Our real trouble is 
the wide spread between what the farmer 
receives and what the consumer pays. 
Because a shirt costs $3 at retail is no 
reason to censure and penalize the cot- 
ton farmer who received only 17 cents 
per pound for his cotton. A housewife 
pays 8 cents per pound for tomatoes at 
the grocery but the farmer probably re- 
ceived 35 or 40 cents per bushel. Com- 


parable spreads may be cited in the case 
of many commodities, such as wheat at 
$1.28 per bushel, potatoes 
at 80 cents, 


at $1, and corn 
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There is nothing more important to 
our economic welfare than the control of 
prices and the prevention of run-away 
inflation, but a program against infla- 
tion must be all-inclusive and benefit all 
the people. The administration has seen 
fit to favor certain groups and grant 
many concessions to labor. As to wages 
we have only a vague promise that wages 
will be stabilized, with no assurance as 
to the meaning of that term. I contend 
that a program of uniformity is more 
desirable than one of discrimination and 
it is as necessary to control the prices of 
the things farmers have to buy as to 
control the prices of what they have to 
sell. It must be remembered that the 
farmer has a constant outlay for ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, clothing, and numer- 
ous items, the costs of which are grad- 
ually increasing and in the production of 
which consideration has been given to 
labor costs with respect to their sales 
prices. The farmer should not be de- 
nied a market for his products which will 
enable him to provide a _ reasonable 
standard of living for his family, and an 
opportunity to discharge his debts and 
purchase War bonds. 

In supporting the Brown amendment 
I did not vote as a member of any bloc 
nor as the result of pressure from any 
source but on the proposition of justice 
and fairness and on the assumption that 
the President intended that farm labor 
costs should be considered when he said: 


Calculations of parity must include all cost 
of production, including the cost of labor. 





The Necessity for Further Economy in 
Nonmilitary Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Byrd economy commit- 
tee, and as one who has long taken an 
active part in the fight against Govern- 
ment waste and extravagance, I wish to 
commend the Congress for its action in 
reducing nonmilitary expenditures for 
the current fiscal year by $1,300,000,000. 

This is precisely the amount of sav- 
ings which we, of the Joint Economy 
Committee, in our initial report, recom- 
mended as a first step in the elimination 
on nonessential Federal expenditures. 

It is a source of no small satisfaction 
to the committee that its specific pro- 
posals for reductions have, in the main, 
been followed by Congress. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that 
much more work remains to be done 
along this line. The legislative and 
executive branches must resolutely con- 
tinue their efforts until every single dol- 
lar of unnecessary expenditure is elimi- 
nated. 

The Government will spend this year 


approximately seventy-five billions of 
dollars, in the face of revenues of between 
twenty and twenty-five billions, In the 























succeeding year, expenditures may ex- 
ceed ninety billions. While most of our 
present and prospective outlay will be 
for war purposes, we are still spending 
far in excess of our requirements for 
nonmilitary costs of government. It is 
high time that these civil expenditures 
be reduced to the bone. To continue un- 
necessary functions at this time not only 
requires funds which are sorely needed 
for war purposes, but at the same time 
the agencies concerned are using con- 
siderable office space and equipment, of 
which there is a serious shortage, not to 
mention a large number of employees 
who might better be devoting their tal- 
ents to the war effort. 

Of course, there are some items of civil 
expenditure, such as the outlay for in- 
terest on the national debt, which cannot 
be reduced, but which, on the other 
hand, will continue toincrease. But it is 
this very fact, coupled with the necessity 
of making such huge expenditures for 
war purposes, that makes imperative the 
avoidance of every expense we can get 
along without. 

Already cur national debt has grown to 
ninety billions, and it may easily reach 
two-hundred billions by the end of the 
next fiscal year. Every dollar that is 
wasted simply piles up the debt that 
much higher, and places that much 
greater a mortgage upon the income and 
property of every citizen. 

Under the pressure of war necessity, we 
have instituted a system of rationing for 
scarce goods. We have set up a system 
of priorities and allocation for critical 
war materials. It seems to me we ought 
to apply some sort of an allocation sys- 
tem to the tax dollars which the people 
are paying into the Treasury and to the 
receipts from purchases of War bonds 
and stamps, so as to give first priority to 
war needs and essential civilian activi- 
ties. 

There never has been any justification 
for waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment, and certainly there can be none 
now, when every dollar we can raise by 
taxation, and tens of billions more that 
have to be borrowed, are required to meet 
the cost of our war effort. 

The Joint Economy Committee, in its 
supplemental report submitted not long 
ago, said in part: 

The committee realizes that the possibilities 


for economies have been no more than 
scratched. * * ® 
The committee believes that there is a 


great field for more efficient operation and 
probably great economy among Government 
corporations. 

Likewise, the committee intends to examine 
further, practices and conditions in purchas- 
ing, classification, salaries, transportation, 
publicity, and other overhead items of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
Government 

The committee believes that there is need 
for more efficient administration and more 
effective controls among many, if not all, of 
the so-called permanent agencies of the 
Government 

The committee realizes that there is a grow- 
ing need to examine closely the activities, 
practices, and expenditures of the so-called 
defense and war agenices. It is to be hoped 
that these agencies are approaching, at least, 
a leveling-off stage where efficiency and vigi- 
lance over practices properly may be de- 








manded without interference with the maxi- 
mum war effort. 


Here, then, we have a definite indica- 
tion that the work of the Byrd economy 
committee will continue, with both the 
hope and expectation of being able to 
point the way to additional possibilities 
for economy in Government spending. 

One of the very obvicus possibilities 
of further savings lies in the huge ex- 
penditures being made for publicity and 
propaganda purposes. Every depart- 
ment and agency of the Government 
has a large staff of highly paid public- 
ity experts who spend millions yearly on 
press releases, bulletins, radio programs, 
propaganda movies, and soforth. Every 
day, Members of Congress receive in the 
mail a huge pile of this expensive pub- 
licity material, most of which goes into 
the waste basket without reading. This 
same material is sent to newspaper edi- 
tors and to thousands of other persons 
who are on the departmental mailing 
lists. 

In this connection, I was glad to note 
that the Director of the Office of War 
Information, Mr. Elmer Davis, has re- 
cently ordered a drastic curb on Govern- 
ment publications and mailing lists. 

I congratulate him most heartily on 
this step, which I am sure will meet with 
the full approval and commendation of 
the tax-paying public. 

On the other hand. I note that his own 
agency, the Office of War Information, 
is employing some 3,500 people at an 
annual cost of $31,000,000. I sincerely 
hope that Mr. Davis will carefully exam- 
ine into the operations of this agency 
with a view to eliminating any waste 
and extravagance which may exist. 

It may be that this whole $31,000,000 is 
being wisely and efficiently spent, but it 
does seem like a lot of money to be put- 
ting out for publicity purposes. I have 
every confidence in Mr. Davis, and I 
know that if it is possible for him to 
cut down his budget he will do so. 

The fact that Mr. Davis has already 
taken steps along this line in connection 
with various publicity agencies goes to 
show what can be done by the executive 
departments, themselves, if they will only 
take the initiative. While Congress 
makes the appropriations, it must neces- 
sarily rely upon the testimony of the 
responsible officials of the various agen- 
cies of Government as to their respective 
needs. These agencies are in a better po- 
sition than Congress to know where ex- 
pensés can best be cut, but if they fail to 
act it is up to Congress to force their 
hands. 

When there were only about 2,000,000 
people paying direct taxes to the Govern- 
ment, it was very hard to stir up any 
interest in the subject of Government 
economy. But now that the income-tax 
exemptions are being lowered to the point 
where the great majority of the gain- 
fully employed pei in the country 
will be paying income tax, I look for a 
much greater interest on the part of the 
people in what the Government spends. 
Our citizens do not mind paying every 
cent that is necessary for war purposes, 
and to carry on essential functions of 
Government, but they resent having to 
pay burdensome taxes to be spent un- 
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necessarily and wastefully by their Gov- 
ernment. 

Every citizen is going to have to tighten 
up his belt and readjust his standard of 
living to meet the demands of the war 
effort. It is fitting and proper that the 
civil agencies of the Government do like- 
wise. 











































































Address to Seventh Georgia District 
Democratic Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission given me I herewith extend 
my remarks by inserting the message 
transmitted by me to the Seventh Geor- 
gia District Democratic Convention 
which assembled at Rome, Ga., on Sep- 
tember 26, 1942. 

ir. Chairman, in accepting nomins i 
your Representative in the Seventy-eight! 
Congress, I do so in a spirit of deep ! 
and 
ities of the position. 
tional history, not even at the time 
we were not yet a nation Dut were px 
through the throes of the War of the Re' 
tion, have the welfare, the liberty, the ci 
ization of the American peopl en threa 
ened as they are today. W I wrestli1 
with would-be masters of the world 
recognize no god, ¢ tone 
whose ambitions are cruel and unlimited 
who claim to be supermen, and who are bent 
on the enslavement of the rest of humar 
To lose in such a struggle would mea! 
destruction of civilization V 
it for at least the next thousand | 

We shall not lose, but t tl i t to 
discount the terrible struggl t 
nor to predict early victory. Neithe 
predict victory until we have a } 
realized fully the nature and extent 
sacrifices we shall have to endure We 
fighting against nations whose n 
have been trained for war, whose workeé 
industry work 12 to 14 hours a day for li 
or no wages beyond enough to sup} 
livelihood, whose industries and hose agri- 
culture are in part bein 
whom they have captured and erced, who 
have laid up for many years mi 
plies and materials against this d 
a peace-loving people, we have 
studying war, we have plenty of manpov 
but manpower that in the main has yt 
be trained, with an indusirial produ 1 fe 
war which is being kept going by men and 
women who, in many 
paid wages far beyond the ability 
Government to continue paying i 
long period of time, and who in me 
industries are now on strike beca i re 
or fancied grievances, workers who must have 
time and a half for t 


with full realization of the responsibil- 
At no ti: n our na- 


whose he 
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more than 8 hours a day or 40 hours a 
even though in many thousands 
they have been deferred from n 

ice because they are engags 

work. We are sending 


the farms into 
to let part of 
want of iarm 
our backs 
industries 


these highly | 

ur crops rot 
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We realize that we are at war, of.course. 
The mothers and fathers of the millions of 
boys either in the service or who are going 
in know we are at war. Most of their sons 
are in this country now, but they will not 
stay here if we are to win this war; and while 
we send them to the scattered battlefronts 
of the world, to die in the Solomons, or in 
Egypt or India or China or Iran, we are not 
making the sacrifice that we have called upon 








them to make, we are not fighting on the 
home front as they are and will be fighting 
in the field. 

We have spent $230,000,000,000 in 3 years. 


We contemplate spending $90,000,000,000 this 
coming year. Where are we going to get the 

ney? The people are distressed over a tax 
bill which at most will raise about $25,000,- 
That is only a drop in the bucket. 
How long will we be able to issue bonds and 
print money and carry on this huge scale of 


expenditure? 


060,000. 


There can be but one answer: We must 
cut down our national war bill. We must 
cut it down without stopping a single ma- 


in a single factory, without eliminat- 
ing a single worker from war employment, 
without reducing our production of food and 
rom American farms. How can we do 


chine 


fiber 
that? 

We can do that by paying war workers what 
we paid them in peacetime; by stopping the 
payment of fantastic amounts to war work- 
ers which in some cases are several times as 
much as they ever made in their lives; by 
having everybody tighten his belt and work 
f if ne rather than insist on 


or less, cessary, 






more; by cutting profits on war contracts to 

e bone; by everybody working as long as 
he can rather than trying to work the short- 
est hours possible; and by becoming, each 
and every one of us, soldiers in one great 
army dedicated to the job of winning this 


wal 


those who say we can’t do this; 
» cost of living has risen, and that 
ist rise in proportion to the cost of 
-ost of living has not risen in 
the increase of wages in war 
industry farmer today gets about 50 
percent of first World War prices, while war 
labor gets 183 percent. Those who want to 
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work on farm prices only and set ceilings on 
the prices of farm products, the most im- 
portant of which have not yet reached parity 
levels, are not dealing comprehensively with 
the inflation problem. If any farm prices 

above fair levels, let them be brought 
down. I have no objection to that. God 
knows the farmer would be willing to take 


10 cents a pound for his cotton and 70 cents 
a bushel for his wheat if it takes that to 
win the war and if the prices of everything 
else come down in proportion. But he is not 








willing to do it while the Government is pay- 
ng Negro laborers in Washington $100 a week 
to work on an underpass, and millions of 
others proportion. 

I am not making a political speech. If I 
were, I would have soft-pedaled some of the 
things I have said. This is no time for 
politics. If don’t win this war, it won’t 


make any difference who represents you in 


Conegre next time. And I don’t want you 
t the impression that I am pessimistic 

out the outcome of the war. I most cer- 
n m not. Despite all handicaps, we are 
producing at a rate which will eventually 
rwheln r enemies—if we can keep it 

1 M training and equipping the finest 
i—if we can keep it up. We 

uilding wal ps that are adding con- 

tan trength of our Navy, and 
ur production of maritime vessels will out- 
ist submarine menac e—if we can 
I think the American people 

1 doing the things that 

I keep it up. And if that in- 

volve lowe wages in war industry, lower 
! r ul und other sacri- 
profit for business, 

] A can people are going to do 
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I am going to say another thing that it is 
not politic to say. The fault for inaction does 
not rest altogether on Congress. There are 
people who are not in Congress but in the 
executive branch of the Government who 
haven’t yet told the American people just 
what it’s going to be necessary to do to win 
this war. Not only they, but a great many 
Members of Congress, seem to think they 
can't afford to tell the pecple the hard facts. 
They doubt their capacity to take it. I want 
to tell you that people who can stand to 
see their boys placed in the firing line can 
take anything it’s necessary to take to back 
them up. Whenever I see a Member of 
Congress cringing like a whipped puppy when 
he gets a telegram from one of the higher-ups 
in the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
or American Federation of Labor who 
claims to represent but oftentimes misrepre- 
sents labor, I think of what an example of 
courage or lack of it he is setting for the boys 
on the battle fronts. What does his political 
hide amount to when compared with the lives 
of those boys? Suppose he does get defeated, 
that is not a drop in the bucket compared 
with what is happening to those boys. 

As a matter of fact, I think in most in- 
stances his constituents are far ahead of 
him in thinking the thing out. I believe 
that the great body of American labor and 
of American agriculture is just as patriotic, 
just as willing to sacrifice, as any man or 
woman in this country. They want to be 
shown what must be done. If it means lower 
wages, lower farm prices, it will be all right 
with them. All they want to know is that it 
is necessary, and that they are not being 
discriminated against. And if Congress and 
the President of the United States can’t chart 
the ship for them, then democracy and demo- 
cratic government will have been a failure. 
I do not believe it will fail for I think that 
one of these days there is going to be a great 
awakening to duty on the part of every- 
body, and that it will not be long delayed. 

During the years before Pearl Harbor, I 
supported every effort to prepare this coun- 
try for defense, hoping and praying that 
war might not come, but determined to do 
whatever lay in my power to make us ready 
for it if it did come. Our preparation was 
insufficient but at least we had the makings 
of an army. We would not haye had that 
if the bill to extend selective service of men 
already inducted into the Army and the pe- 
riod of service of the national guard had 
not passed last fall. It passed by one vote. 
If my vote had been cast against it, or the 
vote of any of the others who voted for 
it, it would have failed. I am proud of my 
record during these years of emergency, be- 
cause I believe that in making it I was rep- 
resenting you. And I think that you felt 
I was representing you also, because you have 
honored me by returning me to Congress 
without opposition. For that honor and 
that trust, I owe you this, that I shall at 
all times when I exercise the power of a 
Representative in your name remember you 
and yours and vote as God gives me light in 
your best interest. And that I here and 
now solemnly promise I will do. 
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this morning from Mr. William Summers, 
a very fine constituent of mine. I believe 
this letter to be of a constructive nature, 
and I trust it will receive the attention 
of each Member of the House. 

The letter follows: 


New FREEDOM, Pa., September 30, 1942. 


The Honorable Harry L. HaINEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Subject: 1942 Agricultural Labor. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HAINES: To a great ex- 
tent the terms “cannery labor” and “agri- 
cultural labor” are synonymous. During Sep- 
tember 1941 we wrote Secretary Wickard that 
the situation looked bad for 1942. His reply 
was to the effect that our situation was an 
isolated case. About February 1942 there was 
considerable newspaper talk about guarantee- 
ing a supply of farm labor, camps were to be 
established, etc. The summer of 1942 proved 
the labor shortage existed and all the talk 
was just that—talk, and no more. 

This situation is serious if we are to secure 
production in 1943. This does not mean that 
We can wait until after elections, or until 
harvesttime in 1943 for relief. The indica- 
tion is here now that farmers will not plant 
unless assured of labor for the 1943 harvest. 
This requires action—and quick action, too. 
Acreage plans are made and seed is pur- 
chased in December and January, although it 
is planted in May. The late spring is too 
late to change the farmers’ plan of planting; 
that is fully established by the end of Jan- 
uary. 

Our situation is typical of the local farmer 
as in many cases we had to supply the harvest 
labor from our own meager supply. Out- 
lined below is the situation as it existed in 
1942 with some suggestions for 1943: 

1. The high-school children here as well 
as all over the United States saved the vege- 
table and fruit harvests; without them there 
would have been a 60-percent loss. Their 
services should be publicly commended. 

a. In 1943 the school year should be 
planned to make their services available. The 
schools did not delay opening but simply 
permitted some few 16- and 17-year-olds to 
miss 2 to 3 weeks. Parents objected, not to 
the working, but to the loss of attendance 
while others were in school. 

2. The general run of labor from the 
United States Employment Bureau were 
strictly the dregs. We are not criticising 
the Bureau, they tried to do a good job, but 
some newspapers played up these unemploy- 
ables as being ill-treated and discharged 
for no reason. Actually the case was that 
only the very worst were fired because they 
disrupted the whole force. These few indi- 
viduals reported to the newspapers that they 
were so mistreated that they had to hitch- 
hike home, instead of waiting to the close 
of the working day, when they were trans- 
ported without charge in busses. 

a. Put such individuals in camps where 
they cannot get liquor and make them work. 
The bureaus can identify them. 

3. Office of Price Administration allowed 25 
percent labor increases to cover costs, the 
actual increase January 1 to October 1 was 
40 percent. 

a. It is impossible to stop wage increases 
as long as war industry pays huge wages 
and drains labor from essential food indus- 
tries. Therefore, increased wages for food 
handling are essential. The actual increases 
in wage costs should be allowed by Office of 
Price Administration. 

4. Migration of farm and cannery labor 
to war industries, frequently up to miles 
distant, has caused a shortage in agricul- 
tural communities. This pirating of ex- 
perienced individuals is extremely wide- 
spread and serious as it leaves us with 
mainly bums, cripples, and children. 

a. This could be partially corrected by 
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ceiling prices by Office of Price Adminis- 
tration that would permit higher wages. 

5. Local housewives who are generally 
classed “unemployable” did a fair job of 
turning out. 

a. Good publicity could 
source of reliable labor. 

6. The draft has been a further drain. 

a. Local boards confronted by the choice 
of agricultural labor or war workers defer 
the latter and take the former. We be- 
lieve the boards should be instructed that 
both are equally essential. 

In conclusion we, as well as other canners, 
have done everything we could think of to 
secure labor and have just squeaked through 
in 1942. We tried all of the following: 

1. Had posters designed and distributed. 

2. Raised wages 40 percent. 

3. Transported and housed labor from 40 
miles. 

4. Operated free bus lines, carrying at peak 
as many as 200 workers. 

5. Conducted a house-to-house canvass to 
secure help. 

6. Applied for a delay in the opening of 
schools. 

7. Advertised by notices and newspapers. 

8. Used the United States Employment 
Service to the fullest extent. 

The situation is becoming worse instead 
of better. We have exhausted our resources 
to attract labor, now Federal action is abso- 
lutely essential. With a growing Army, lend- 
lease, and consumer demand the 1943 food 
supply will be severely curtailed unless the 
agricultural interests are guaranteed an ade- 
quate supply of labor by December 31, 1942. 
The time for talk is past, only positive action 
can remedy the situation, 

Respectfully yours, 
CuHarLes G, SUMMERS, Jr., INC., 
Witt1aM Summers, Vice President. 
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A New Definition of Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion of late with 
reference to parity prices. Several 
groups of agriculturalproducersare chal- 
lenging the basis upon which parity prices 
have been figured. An interesting dis- 
cussion of this question as applied to the 
poultry industry is contained in the 
June 13 issue of the trade publication 
Feed Stuffs. Believing that this pres- 
entation will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers of Congress, I am including it here- 
with under permission heretofore given 
me to extend my remarks: 

As POLITICIANS FIGURE PARITY 

Early in April we published some editorial 
comment on the effort being made by Leavitt 
C. Parsons, publisher of the Northeastern 
Poultryman, to obtain a revision in the Gov- 
ernment’s method of arriving at a parity price 
for poultry products. He contended, and 
rightly, we think, that the parity price was 
arbitrary, based on a theoreticai series of costs, 
and that proper consideration was not given to 


the poultryman’s major costs, such as feed, 
MORE REALISM NEEDED 
Feed actually accounts for about one-half 
the poultryman’s cost of produ n, but in 
the parity formula it is given little we 


Inasmuch as the same formula is used in fig- 








uring the parity price for milk, the same ob- 
jections can be made by dairymen as by poul- 
trymen. Since Mr. Parsons first brought the 
maiter to our attention, he has done some 
spadework in Washington and obtained the 
exact items and their relative importance as 
used in arriving at the mysterious parity for 
farm products. These are shown in a tabular 
form on this page. We recommend that 
readers give the table close study, with a stray 
thought or two going to the political horse 
trading and longrolling that must have gone 
into some of the items. 

In commenting on the table, Mr. Parsons 
says: 

“Note first that 48 percent of the total 
values relate to household and living expenses. 
This means that a 30-percent increase in the 
general cost of living would alone entitle 
poultry farmers to a mark-up of half that 
amount or 15 percent in their parity figures. 
This would be fine if families and poultry 
plants were of uniform size—all average. 
When we look at it from the point of view 
of the man with 400 birds and others with 
either 4,000 or 40,000 layers it seems hard to 
believe that the importance of a man’s living 
expenses increases in proportion to his egg 
production. Poultry parities based on such 
distorted expenses just can’t work. 

“Secondly, look at the importance given 
feed in the total parity commodities against 
our customary experience of 50 percent or 
more of cash out costs. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency figures it at only 20 per- 
cent of the farm factors, which is only 
10 percent of the total cash out. Do you fig- 
ure increase in the cost of family food and 
clothing is three times as important as the 
cost of poultry feed? We think this is bunk 
and we don’t mind saying so. 

“Next, look at the last item which is so im- 
portant to poultrymen. It isn’t figured at 
all in the Government’s poultry parity sched- 
ule. I inserted it here just to emphasize the 
goose egg. Can you draft men to work for 
nothing?” 

There can be no doubt that this is a ridicu- 
lous and preposterous situation which, if not 
corrected, threatens the best customers of 
the feed industry—the poultry raisers and 
the dairymen. The legislative manipulation 
of farm prices through the juggling of parity 
percentages will defeat Leon Henderson's ef- 
forts to put price ceilings on the cost of liv- 
ing, which means that feed prices under the 
present set-up may advance sharply, while 
products of farmers who feed grain will not. 
If poultrymen and dairymen cannot feed at 
a profit, they are not going to buy feed. 

The remedy pointed out by Mr. Parsons 
is to establish a separate, realistic parity for- 
mula for poultry and dairy products, in- 
stead of placing them under the blanket 
formula for grains and other farm produce 
unrelated to the feedlot. He has a logical 
argument, and deserves to be helped in his 
fight by the feed industry, which has as much 
at stake as the poultry and dairy industries. 


Here’s what’s behind your parity 


Weights used in computing index numbers 
of prices paid by farmers, including inter- 
est and taxes—percentage of total index 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Re- 
search, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 





Leadership of the Bar in This Hour of 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein the address of the Honorable John 
J. Parker, senior judge, United States 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, de- 
livered at the annual dinner of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association, Tuesday evening, 
September 29, at the Mayflower Hotel. 
This is a well-considered, inspiring ad- 
dress and deserves consideration not 
only of the members of the bar but of 
all American citizens. 

The address is as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to be with you this 
evening. My brethren and I of the Federal 
bench greatly appreciate your courtesy and 
kindness in inviting us here as guests of 
honor on this splendid occasion. The Fed- 
eral Bar Association, composed as it is of 
lawyers who serve in carrying on the work 
of our great Federal Government, occupies a 
unique position in the life of the Republic. 
It is a privilege to address you. 

Your president has suggested that my talk 
have some relation to the war effort; and I 
have taken advantage of the suggestion to 
talk entirely about the war, not, of course, 
about matters of military policy, but about 
the leadership demanded of the bench and 
bar in the war effort, and about the part they 
should play in directing that informed public 
opinion which is the ruling force in a de- 
mocracy. The first duty of the bar in any 





period is the duty of public leadership. 
Where Government is a government of laws 


leadership in public affairs necessarily de- 
volves upon lawyers; and this |! 
from the beginning in this country. It wa 
the lawyers who led the peop! 1 the struggl 
for independence. It was the lawyers who 
set up a stable Government a1 


it the breath of life. It wast wyers who 


s been true 





led us through the dangers of civil war a1 
reconstruction. And it is the ] rs 
who, not only on the bench and the 
but in legislati and execut 

] ng our people t 
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The first of these problems, I think, is 
to lead our people into a real appreciation 
of the issues involved in the conflict in 
which we are engaged. Once this is done 
a lot of other matters will simplify them- 
selves. Once the people really understand 
that the Nation is truly in danger, that her 
very existence is threatened, as it undoubt- 
edly is, and that upon her victory depends 
their right to live as freemen, there will 
be no trouble about gas rationing or 
priorities or the thousand and one other 
things that now divide our energies and 
neutralize much of our effort. 

Twenty-five years ago President Wilson 
told us in deathless phrase that the war 
upon which we were then entering was a 
war to make the world safe for democracy. 
I believed him then. I believe him now. 
If we had lost that war the liberties of 
mankind would have been crushed beneath 
the iron heel of the German Empire. That 
democracy is not now safe does not mean 
that President Wilson was wrong. It means 
that after winning the victory we went to 
sleep and allowed the forces of autocracy to 
gird themselves again for our destruction. 
They are engaged now in an all-out effort 
to crush the spirit of democracy wherever it 
lives, and to make the free peoples of the 
earth slaves of as cruel and as ruthless a 
group of scoundrels as ever menaced the 
happiness of the human race. 

Democracy is more than a mere form of 
government. It is a philosophy of life—a 
philosophy based upon the worth and im- 
portance of the individual, which believes 
that institutions exist for men, not men for 
institutions. It breathes through our Decla- 
ration of Independence. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident” says the Declara- 
tion, “that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned eS ee 

And the greatness of America is precisely 
this: That to a greater extent than any other 
nation that has ever existed she has believed 
this philosophy and lived by it. I would call 
her great, not because of the strength of 
Army or Navy, not because of the wealth of 
field or forest, mine or factory, but because 
in her heart of hearts she believes in the 
sovereignty of the individual soul, the open 
door of opportunity, and the square deal to 
every man 

Democracy means more than philosophy. 
It means achievement. When the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, we had no 
railroads or telegraphs. The cotton gin had 


not been invented. The airplane, the radio, 
the submarine were not even dreamed of. 
The century and a half that has passed since 


then has been called the age of science and 
invention; and it is true that as the free 
spirit of democracy spread throughout the 
earth science and invention flourished. 
Democracy struck the shackles of caste and 
superstition from the soul of the individual 
and opened the vast storehouse of energy 
that lay locked up in the soul of the common 


man. The aristocrat had opportunity but 
lacked incentive. The peasant had incentive 
but lacked opportunity. Democracy gave 


opportunity to the man with incentive and 
the human race blossomed and flowered as 
it had never done before. 

Democracy is anathema to the totalitarian 
states, because its very existence is a constant 
challenge to the autocratic power of the ty- 
rants that rule them. The world cannot 
half slave and half free; and those who 
deny the right of men to freedom are out to 
destroy this menace to their system while 
they enrich themselves by plundering what 
freemen have accumulated. 


exist 
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If they succeed, the civilization that makes 
life sweet to you and me and the humblest 
of our fellow citizens will perish beneath an 
age as dark as Europe ever labored under, the 
freedom that our fathers bequeathed to us 
will be as a tale that is told and our Chris- 
tian faith will be back again to the days of 
Nero and Caligula. That, my friends, is what 
is involved in this fight; and the first duty 
resting on you and me is to see that our fel- 
low citizens understand it. They will get 
the understanding only as it is conveyed to 
them ‘by their local leaders; and no more 
important duty rests upon the members of 
the bar than to see that they get it. 

The next problem of leadership is to see 
that unity is achieved in our war effort. An 
understanding of the issues will do much to- 
ward achieving unity, but there must be more 
than that. There must be diligence to extir- 
pate the seeds of division sown by traitors and 
fifth columnists and complete willingness on 
the part of all the people to subordinate 
selfish interests and interests of race and 
class to the war effort in which we are en- 
gaged. The young men of the country must 
lay aside their dreams of business and pro- 
fessional success and enter the armed forces 
of the country; parents must send them into 
this service proudly and willingly; capital and 
labor must bury their differences and co- 
operate for maximum production; reformers 
and uplifters must subordinate their pet 
theories; and all of us must pay taxes and 
contribute of our time and means to an 
extent that we have never heretofore dreamed 
of. These things must be done, not grudg- 
ingly and in the spirit of sacrifice, but as a 
glorious privilege in the fight for human free- 
dom. No selfish interest, no racial preju- 
dice, no class objective must be allowed to 
stand in the way of all-out unified effort. 

There is entirely too much dissension and 
discussion in our ranks. Napoleon once 
said, “Wars have been won by good generals; 
wars have been won by bad generals; but no 
war has ever yet been won by a debating 
society.” We cannot 4all lead. We have 
chosen our leaders. They must determine 
for us the policies to be followed in the 
prosecution of the war. And we must give 
them unified support. They will make some 
mistakes, of course, but these mistakes will 
be soon corrected and will amount to little if 
behind them there is the loyal support of a 
united people. Of course, free speech and 
the right of petition must be preserved, but 
where policies have been decided upon and 
the time for action has come, we must not 
hamper action by continuing to debate or hy 
attempting to reverse the decision of our 
leaders by stirring up public discontent. 
There is entirely too much pressure by those 
who know nothing of the situation except 
what they read in the papers or hear over 
the radio, and who imagine that they are 
competent, with nothing more than that, to 
direct military operations or take a hand in 
domestic policies designed to harness the 
civilian life of the country to the war ef- 
fort. 

Unified effort is as necessary on the home 
front as on the field of battle. We will 
never win the war unless the all-out effort of 
the Nation is put into it, and this all-out 
effort cannot be put forth if we are quarrel- 
ing among ourselves about a second front, or 
gas rationing or the drafting of the boys, or 
the hundred other things that have engaged 
our attention recently. And the effort can- 
not be put forth if special groups take war 
conditions as an excuse to press special ob- 
jectives. Socialists who insist on having 


socialistic objectives declared as war aims, 
philanthropists who insist that the President 
take a hand in British imperial policy, pro- 
hibitionists who insist on injecting prohibi- 
tion into the picture, racial groups who seize 
upon the situation to make demands which 
develop friction and racial feeling—all these 
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are hindering the cause of unity and endan- 
gering the life of the country. 

When the Roman republic went to war, 
dictatorial powers were given to the Consul. 
We do not need to give dictatorial powers 
to anyone because our Constitution vests in 
the President and the Congress all the powers 
needed for waging successful war. The war 
power, said Chief Justice Hughes in Home 
Building & Loan Association vy. Blaisdell (290 
U. S. 398, 426), “is a power to wage war suc- 
cessfully and thus it permits the harnessing 
of the entire energies of the people in a 
supreme cooperative effort to preserve the 
Nation.” The carrying on of the war de- 
volves upon the President as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy; and his powers 
in this capacity are far greater than merely 
directing troop movements. He must direct 
the strength of the country in the war effort 
and has direct responsibility for taking such 
measures as are necessary to its success. In 
Federalist 73, Hamilton, in discussing the 
power of the President as Commander in 
Chief, said: “Of all the cares and concerns 
of government, the direction of war most 
peculiarly demands the exercise of power by a 
single hand. The direction of war implies 
the direction of the common strength; and 
the power of directing and employing the 
common strength forms a usual and essen- 
tial part in the definition of the executive 
authority.” 

Unified support of the President’s war 
policies, therefore, is not only required by 
the exigencies of the situation, but is in 
accord with the genius of our Constitution. 
And we are fortunate that, in this crisis, 
the war policies of the President are such 
as should commend themselves to our sup- 
port. He has not temporized with the forces 
of evil dominating the Axis Powers, but has 
stood firmly from the beginning for placing 
the force of this country on the side of jus- 
tice and right. He has not been misled by 
false promises or the temptation to take the 
path of isolationism, but has seen and under- 
stood the danger which confronted us and 
the necessity of girding ourselves to meet it. 

Long before our entry into the war, he told 
us that the Rhine was our first line of de- 
fense. He saw the intentions of Hitler and 
Mussolini when he addressed to them his 
celebrated letter of inquiry. And, in secur- 
ing the repeal of the Neutrality Act, the en- 
actment of the lease-lend legislation, and the 
extension of service under the Draft Act, as 
well as in cultivating friendship with our 
neighbors in this hemisphere, he has shown 
wisdom, understanding, and far-sighted 
statesmanship. He has demonstrated that 
he knows what he is doing; and, so far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to trust him to 
fight the war as he thinks it ought to be 
fought. Whether you agree with him or not, 
you must realize that he is to be the Com- 
mander in Chief for the next 2 years; and, if 
we win the war, it is he that must win it for us. 
To win, he must be freed from the necessity of 
meeting attacks upon his policies from the 
home front and be able to give his undivided 
attention to the war effort. In short, he 
must have our undivided support in the 
carrying out of his war policies. 

In this, we need have no fear of dictator- 
ship. The fundamental liberties of our 
people are safeguarded by the Constitution 
even as against the exercise of the war power; 
and while, under the Constitution, the Presi- 
dent is clothed with tremendous power, £0 
long as the war lasts, the power vanishes as 
soon as the war is over. During the last war, 
President Wilson had greater power, I think, 
than any of the other allied nations; but, 
after the Armistice was signed, he could not 
command a majority in Congress or even 
secure the ratification of the peace treaty 
which he had helped to negotiate. We are 
in no danger of dictatorship. Our danger is 
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in not giving to our Commander in Chief the 
support necessary to win the war. If we lose 
it, we shall have a dictatorship indeed, but 
it will be the dictatorship of a foreign con- 
querer. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not ad- 
vocating election of Democratic Congressmen 
or anything else of a political nature. What 
I am saying is that we ought to give the 
President and the others whom we have 
selected, or may select, to run our Govern- 
ment our unified support in their efforts to 
win the war 

This brings me to the third problem of 
the leadership of the bar, which is the 
preservation of our democratic institutions. 
While there is no danger of our losing these 
by supporting our leaders, there is danger 
that they may be weakened or undermined 
in the excitement attendant upon the war 
effort. reedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience—the right to 
be secure in one’s person and in one’s home 
from unreasonable exercise of governmental 
powers—the right to public trial, to be con- 
fronted by accusing witnesses and to have 
any imprisonment judicially inquired into— 
the right not to be deprived of life, liberty 
or preperty but by the law of the land— 
these are the rights of freemen in war as 
well as in peace and one of the first duties 
of the bar of the country is to see that they 
are preserved inviolate. Whatever we may 
think of the correctness of the decision in 
Ex parte Milligan, I am sure that we all 
agree with the basic statement of consti- 
tutional law made by Mr. Justice Davis at 
page 120 of 4 Wallace: 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine, 
involving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or despotism, but the theory of 
necessity on which it is based is false; for 
the Government, within the Constitution, has 
all the powers granted to it, which are neces- 


sary to preserve its existence; * * *”. Our 
soldiers and sailors will have fought in vain 
for the preservation of democracy, if they 


triumph over a foreign foe only to find that 
the principles for which they were fighting 
have been surrendered while they fought by 
those of us who have had the guardianship 
of the home front 

Nothing is more important to the war effort 
or to the preservation of our institutions amid 
the excitement of war than the service which 
we can render in our own peculiar sphere 
in seeing that justice is properly administered 
in the courts and that their proceedings are 
conducted with efficiency and dispatch 

The laws must be enforced in war as well 
as in peace; and, if civilian life is to function 
with efficiency, the courts must do their full 
part in carrying on that life. When the war 
is over, democracy will have to deal, not with 
the armed forces of foreign powers, but with 
the challenge of foreign ideologies. Against 
the coming of that day, it behooves us to 
strengthen the institutions of democracy, 
and, of these, none is of greater importance 
than the in which deal with the 
processes of justice. It is true in the 
realm of political economy as it is in the life 
of the jungle that only the fit survive; and, 
if democracy is to survive as a way of life, the 
governmental processes of democracy must 
ye made efficient. 

And finally there is another problem that 
confronts the lawyers of America in connec- 
tion with effort, and that is to pre- 
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the war 


pare for the peace and world reconstruction 
I do 


that will follow in the wake of victory 
not mean by this that we should be working 
out peace settlements or attempting to ix 
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the status of foreign peoples, or that we 
should allow troublemakers to throw the 
apple of discord into the war effort by dis- 
cussing war aims. There will be ample time 
to take care of these things after we have 
won the victory, and I question the wisdom 
of those who want to discuss them now. 
America has always been willing to make a 
just and righteous peace; and there is no 
reason to think that our voice will not be 
listened to when we shall have done the great 
part that will be ours in the winning of this 
war. What I do mean is that we must begin 
to formuiate now the principles which must 


govern us in the task of world reconstruc- 
tion. 

The first of these is that the international 
society of the future must rest upon law 


founded on reason and enforced by the power 
of civilized nations. The time has passed 
for the “good old rule, the simple plan, that 
they take who have the power, and they keep 
who can.” A world court and something like 
the proposed league of nations enforce 


to 


its decrees we must write down as one of 
the essentials of the new world order. There 
must be somewhere a tribunal to voice the 


reason of mankind with respect to the dis- 
putes and controversies which arise between 
nations, and some means of bringing to bear 
the force of civiiization for enforcing its de- 
crees. The time has passed when we can 
live to ourselves. We are a part of the world 
We are vitally affected by what goes on in it. 
We believe in government by law based upon 
reason; but we can never have such govern- 
ment to the extent that we should, unless we 
establish the reign of law in international 
affairs as well as within our borders 

The second of these principles is that we 
must maintain our national power. We must 
never again let it sink so low that the forces 


of evil can menace us. As Pascal tells us, 
government must rest on both reason and 
force; and good government cannot rest on 


Force without reason to direct 
it is tyranny. Reason without force to com- 
pel obedience to its mandates is anarchy. 
We are in the dangerous situation in which 
we find ourselves because forgot for a 
while that this is just as true of international 
affairs as it is of internal government. There 
are lawless nations just as there are lawless 
individuals; and, if we expect them to observe 
the rights of others, we must maintain suf- 
ficient power to compel them to obey the 
law. When victory is won, it will be for us 
and our allies to give government by law to 
the world. That government must be estab- 
lished in justice and righteousness but also 
in power, so that never again may interna- 
tional bandits be able so to disturb the peace 
and happiness of the human race When 
Capone and his organized gangsters attempted 
to plunder Chicago, we had a government 
strong enough to put them in jail. The 
reason that Germany, Italy, and Japan are 
able to pursue their course of international 
brigandage is that the law abiding nations 
of the world had failed to create a police force 
of sufficient strength to deal with them when 
they began violating the law 

These are the problems of leadership that 
confront the American bar in this hour of 
crisis—to bring to the people a real under- 
standing of the issues involved in the mighty 
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conflict in which we are engaged, to unify 
the force of the Nation behind its leaders 
in the war effort, to preserve our institu- 
tions and the sacred constitutional rights 


upon which our way of life is founded, and 
to prepare for the reconstruction of interna- 
tional society upon the basis of reason and 
law after the war is over. As we face these 
problems let us go forward with faith and 
hope and courage, for, without these qual- 
ities, we cannot exercise the leadership which 
the situation demands of us 

Let us have faith—faith in ourselves, in 
our country and its institutions, in God and 
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Thovgh its portion ke the Told, and 

upon the throne be wi 

Yet that scaffold sways the futt nd - 

nind the dim unknown 
Standeth Gcd within the shad <: ng 
watca above His own.” 

Let us have hope—hope that out of the 
death and suffering and destruction that 
surround us, a fairer and finer civilization 
is to be born, a civilization in which justice 
and righteousness shall be enthroned and 
every son of man shall have wider oppor- 
tunity for happiness and for the developme! 
cf the Godlike attributes of his nature 
“God the all-wise, by the fire of Thy « - 

tening, 

Freedom and truth to the ear re re- 

cored. 

Through the thick darkness Thy kingdom 

is hastening, 

Thou wilt give peace in Thy time, O 

Lord!” 

The Republic of our fathers b t i 
by the lustration of fire. It tt much 
to hope that out of the ordeal she w se 
purified, glorious, and splendid b id any- 
thing that the fathers dreamed 

Let us have courage. Let u Oo more 
of the weakness of democ! f of ! 
other thing nd ») our 
strength, we y ( 
confidence in victory Democracies are n 
weak. They are strong th the 
strength of the fre They f 
course, in getting into at t . 
aroused, they are invincible, f t fight, 
not under the lash of a maste it with 
the courage and initiative n I I 
tion of freemen who are shaping t i 
destiny The Bible teils u s 
in their courses fought against isera i 
they always fight against those wh kK ) 
enslave the free. When I am di uraged, 
I hearten myself by remembering t 
boys who are fighting for the Republic . 
sons of those who braved the ld : 
Plymouth Rock and Jamestown, Oo were 
with Washington at Valley Forge } ( - 
ried the torch of civilization across the w - 
ern plains, who fought with Grant and Lee, 
who broke the Hindenburg line. If we sup- 
port them as we should, they 1 carry 
themselves and will carry us gloriously 
through this struggle. It is the glory of the 
Republic that her sword has never been 
drawn save in honor and h I r been 

I d save in victory. 

Farm Labor and Farm Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
inserted in the REecorD, in my speech on 
parity, extracts from several letters from 

rious situation in 


many 
the faith so well expressed by Jame 
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regard to farm labor and farm produc- 
tion. I desire to add an extract from a 
letter just received from a farmer on one 
of our irrigation districts: 

I feel like Moses crying in the wilderness. 
We farmers are having more of a struggle 
than we had at the worst of the depression. 
Our crops are relatively heavy and we are 
faced with the fact that part of them will 
probably rot in the field. We operate a 
farm of 260 acres, partly hill land, some dry 
cultivated land, and about 80 acres under 
irrigation. We have spent 16 years breeding 
and developing a herd of fine milk cows. 
We are going to have to dispose of these down 
to what we can milk during the cold weather 
by ourselves, and perhaps less. The high 
price of hay will force many finely bred cows 
upon the poor beef market. It is a pitiful 
sight to see the fine dairy stock, the founda- 
tion of Oregon’s dairy industry going to the 
block in Portland because the dairymen can- 
not get help to milk them. No stockman 
can compete with the defense wages. It took 
almost the entire income from our ranch for 
1 month to pay the wages of 1 hired hand 
for 25 days’ work. And we cannot harvest 
the hay and grain for feed with 1 hired 
hand. There is a big threshing machine 
right now in this neighborhood trying to 
thresh with a crew of 4 men and 2 teams 
and wagons, when it should have 6 wagons 
and 12 men besides the machinemen. Right 
now rye is selling for 90 cents per 100 pounds 
in sacks which c.st the farmer 25 cents 
apiece. It takes 5 sacks of rye to pay the 
wages of 1 man for 1 day, and the sacks in 
which it is sold cost $1. 


The Leadership of the Bar in This Hour 
of Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following excerpts from 
an address made by Judge John J. Parker, 
of Charlotte, N. C., senior member of the 
United States Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, before the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion in Washington on September 29, 
1942: 

Commenting that the first duty of the bar 
c leadership, 
ved in this 


Mr. 


4 real apprecia- 
the conflict in 





urged full support of the President’s war | leaders. 


oe 
“The preservation of our democratic in- 

ditetlaes ~ 

“When the war is over,” said the speaker, 
“democracy will have to deal, not with the 
armed force of foreign powers, but with the 
challenge of foreign ideologies. Against the 
coming of that day, it behooves us to 
strengthen the institutions of democracy. 
* * * If democracy is to survive as a way 
of life, the governmental processes of de- 
mocracy must be made efficient.” 


WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 


4. “To prepare for the peace and world re- 
construction that will follow in the wake of 
victory.” 

The judge emphasized that he meant, not 
“that we should be working out peace set- 
tlements or attempting to fix the status of 
foreign peoples” but that “we must begin 
to formulate now the principles which must 
govern us in the task of world reconstruc- 
tion.” 

“The first of these,” he declared, “is that 
the international society of the future 
must rest upon law founded on reason 
and enforced by the power of civilized na- 
tions. * * * A world court and some- 
thing like the proposed League of Nations to 
enforce its decrees we must write down as 
one of the essentials of the new world 
aT se +; 

“The second of these principles is that we 
must maintain our national power. * * * 
When victory is won, it will be for us and 
our allies to give government by law to the 
world. That government must be established 
in justice and righteousness but also in 
power, so that never again may international 
bandits be able to disturb the peace and 
happiness of the human rac«.” 

Judge Parker urged faith, hope, and courage, 
and closed by commenting that “It is the 
glory of the Republic that her sword has 
never been drawn save in honor and has never 
been sheathed save in victory. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


REMARKS 
OF 


JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the severest tests that 
the democratic-constitutional form of 
Government in this country and through- 
out the world ever will face is being 
faced today. Its immediate danger is 
the military power of Germany and Ja- 
pan. When this oo has been won 
we shall face another test in some re- 
spects even more difficult. In the cur- 
rent issue of the Reader’s Digest there 
appears an article by William Hard, one 
of the editors of that magazine, from 
which I should like to read very briefly. 
He says this: 

The President has on his desk today many 

ind many proposed appropriations for 
reconstruction No committee of 
tress is making any comparable 

I i for the post-war period. It isa 
period during which our old American insti- 
tutions of free enterprise and free labor and 
fre government will meet their severest 
historical test Nevertheless, the bill intro- 
duced by Representative Voornis of Calif 

study of the I b] is of hat 


lies unregarded 


HON. 


hia ior 
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Some of the outcome can be ac- 
curately predicted: 

Bills prepared under Executive inspiration 
will appear in the Congress as soon as the 
war is over. These bills will constitute a 
plea for more Executive borrowing of bil- 
lions, by means Executively chosen, and for 
more Executive spending of billions, on 
projects Executively determined. They will 
constitute a plan, accordingly, for more 
Executive power. 

The Congress will register shock. Con- 
gressmen will hurry to the microphones and 
denounce. They will talk about “our bur- 
densome bureaucracy” and “our impending 
national bankruptcy” and “Executive usur- 
pations” and “the end of government by the 
representatives of the people.” But Congress 
will ultimately pass the President’s plan, 
simply because of having no plan of its own. 

It is proper for the President to have 
plans. It is proper for our private interests, 
through their agents in Washington, to have 
plans. It is not proper, but dangerous to 
our institutions, for the Congress to have 
none. But it never will have any of con- 
sequence in these times until it equips its 
committees with researchers and thinkers 
able to compete in initiative with the in- 
genious and industrious specialists of the 
executive agencies and of the lobbies. 


Here I give the House the considered 
opinion of a man with a long and dis- 
tinguished record as an American jour- 
nalist and student and observer of our 
government. I commend to the House 
consideration of what he has to say. 
The answer to what the President had to 
say today is for us as a legislative body 
to take the legislative initiative that 
should be ours. 


The Effect of the Soldier Vote Act (Public 
Law 712) Upon Disqualified Voters in 
the Eight States That Require the Pay- 
ment of Poll Tax as a Prerequisite To 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago this House passed a most im- 
portant and historic bill, of which I was 
proud to be the author. I refer to the 
Soldier Vote Act, which is a concrete ap- 
plication in the United States today of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
the four freedoms. The importance of 
this measure, with its provision for the 
abolition of the poll-tax requirement, can 
hardly be overestimated. If Congress had 
the power to pass this act, as it had, it 
obviously has the power to abolish the 
poll-tax requirement in all Federal pri- 
maries and elections for the rest of the 
population as well as for servicemen. Al- 
most half a million emen will be 
able to vote this year from the poll-tax 
States who would not otherwise have been 
able to vote on account of the poll-tax re- 
quirement. Thus, this Soldier Vote Act 
has brought the meaning of true democ- 
racy in its most tangible form, the right 
to vote, to almost half a million of our 


eruic 
servic 































citizens who previously have been denied 
this great right and privilege. 

I should like +o offer for the Recorp a 
table, submitted at the recent hearing of 
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the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
the Pepper anti-poll-tax bill, showing 
the number of servicemen who have been 
enfranchised by the Soldier Vote Act: 


Number of servicemen from poll-tax S states enfranchised by Soldier Vote . Act 

















| 
Estimated number \Estimated tot 
| Estimated | Estimated ‘Bussb r| of servicemen |2Umber of aa | ‘Tote 
State | number of| of serv ‘menj| who were dis- aan nih tes 
service. | who ote ed in| franchised byt ae F anet te 
men ! civilian life 2 | poll tax in civil | een disfran- | “1949 
| fan life? | chised in poll- 
! | tax States | 
————— $$$ _—_____— . i j 
- | 
|} Number Number | Percent \ Pe t | Number Number 
I te lee eae daa adeted 113, 320 21, 530 | 19 | 2} 269. 645 10, 400 
AOE ign concsceuesevecuncens 77, 960 14, 030 | 18 3 208, 890 | 55, 350 
CB Gicannakcnestasdsbdneda 124, 960 22, 490 18 | 971, 523 | 88, 720 
PEs Kcadchukesbeuentae 87, 360 13, 100 15 | 146, 219 63, 020 
South Carolina.................. 76, 000 7, 600 | 10 99, 673 | 53, 960 
1 1 6, 640 36, 160 j 31 40) 417, 265 | 82, 820 
‘Texas Seah aat aaa paliseibas arte 206 600 71, 850 | 28 | 43 | 1, 037, 843 182, 190 
i ncaa attiereo cit tw cinacnaidys 107, 12 0 | 23, 500 | 22 | 49 | 316, 576 76, 060 
Total for 8 poll-tax States 959, 960 210, 330 | 22 472, 190 49 2, 767, 634 682, 520 
| 
1 Based ¢ in estimated 4 percent of the State population in the United State rmed forces by November 1942; 
estimated United States total equals 5,200,000, : 
? Based on the proportion of actual to potential voters in the 1940 Presidential! election. 
’ Computed a 1e difference between the proportion of potential voters who voted in the 40 non-| tax States 
71 percent in the 1940 Presidential electio1 and the proportion who voted in the given poll-tax States, i. « | per- 
cent minus column 4 times column 2), 
Note.—Origina! source of population and voting statistics: Statistical Abstract of the United Stat 11; Con- 
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1940 are used. 


ressional voting statistics as of 


MILLION WHITE CITIZENS ARE DISFRAN( 
BY THE POLL TAX 

It is often argued that the poll tax was 
introduced and is maintained in the 
southern States in order to disfranchise 
the Negro. The fact is that the poll tax 
disfranchises about 2,00C,000 more poor 
whites than it does Negroes. In West 
Virginia, a non-poll-tax State, my district 
had a population in 1940 of 281,333 peo- 
ple. Of these 136,63. people voted in the 
congressional election of 1940—49 per- 
cent of the whole population of my dis- 
trict. Across the State line in Virginia, 
a poll-tax State, the Second Congres- 
sional District had a population in 1940 of 
332,864—some 50,000 greater than mine. 
Yet the congressional vote there in 1940 
was only 29,800—a scant 9 percent of the 
population, and 100,000 fewer than voted 
in my election. Indeed more persons 
voted in my election than voted in the 
first five districts of Virginia. 


FIVE HISED 


Number a 


id dita of whites disfranc 


chised by the poll tax, Pr 


When the poll tax was introduced in 
the southern States in the period between 
1889 and 1908, other devices had already 
largely disfranchised the Negro. The 
poll-tax restriction on the electorate was 
introduced for the purpose of disfran- 
chising the poor white citizens who had 
begun to be politically active in the 
Populist movement. The reduction in 
the electorate was immediate. Today, 
between 4,500,000 and 6,000,000 white 
American citizens are disfranchised. In 
the Presidential election of 1940, as 
shown in the accompanying table which 
was submitted in evidence at the recent 
poll-tax hearings before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee, 4,703,734 whites 
were disfranchised. Actually, the dis- 
franchisement of white citizens was even 
greater than this, as for the purposes of 
the table, it is assumed that every vote 
in a poll-tax State was a white vote. 


esident of 1940 


ial election 





} 
. Estimated 
Potal Percent o aa 4 
State | Tota n- white pop- | Tota! votes! white pop- white 10. 
" . ) Wlation J 140 ulation ( Lt 194 ulation vot : ed 
| | 19402 |} ing 1940 4 
| | 1940 
| 
Alabama ey 2, 832, $61 1, 847, 850 204, 219 lf 0, 000 
arvemees. iu... a ys 1,949,387 | 1, 14 450, 000 
Georgia... , 123, 723 | ; 600, 000 
raed Sexe eteheese | o > O¢ f 00, 000 
\lississippi 7 2, 183, 706 A 
touth Carolina 1, 899, 804 1, 083, 766 | SY, #30 } 400, OOO 
‘Tennessee. . aa i 2, 915, £41 2, 411, 404 522, 82 22 500, O00 
Texa picewasace --| 6,414,824 | 5,485,009 | 1,041, 168 | 1, 375, 000 
Wie > 2, 677, 773 2, 013, 723 146, 607 f 00 
lotal Pesiet ; > 109 | 17, 448,834 | 2, 993, 753 lf 1,7 (0 
0 non-poll { 5 OT ROO cecckcccse 46, 821, 559 | 1 43 
43 reent NS 7, 697, 48 
Total v ca Gh aideetisdtmndw nue 
Number of w lisfranchised sect otwnnmabe 1,7 t 
St cal At ct of the United States, 1941, table 6. 
? Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941, table 15, 
3 Statistics of t residential and congressional election of Nov. 5, 194¢ my 1 from off u I 
D. Brandon uncer direction of Soutn Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representative orrected to Jan. | 41 
pp. 87-38, 
4Ifevery ve a white vote (which it was not, because there were probat ome 144,000 Negro v 
§ Estimated round figures on the t of the difference between the percentage of the t l 
voting (if every vote were a white vote) ¢ i3 percent, which is the percentage the total population the 
verage 1 J 
® Average 
’ Peres t ( 
‘This is t t i vi g in the; 
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Tribute to the Men of the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED §& 
Friday, October 2, 1 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, among 
all the various groups engaged in the 
program of national defense, there is no 
braver group of men than those of the 
merchant marine. In the very nature 
of things they are compelled to go down 
to the sea in ships which are not equipped 
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to resist attacks from the air or by sub- 
marine. The figures given out in the 


last few days reveal a ghastly toll of life 
in this particular service. It has been 
my desire to do my part by way of pro- 
posing legislation to bring what little 
measure of material relief could be 
brought to the men in this service, and, 
to that end, I recently introduced a bill. 
If I find it is not adequate, I shall intro- 
duce further legislation. 

I have in my hand an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of September 
30. It is entitled “Gold Star Heroes of 
the War at Sea.” Itis a beautiful tribute 
to the men who died in the service of 
the merchant marine. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in RECORD, 
a3 follows: 


+} 
lé 
uii 


GOLD STAR HEROES OF THE WAR AT SEA 
The Navy’s anncuncement that 2,301 Amer 


ican merchant seamen are dead or missing 
directly through enemy action on the seas 
should shock us into a realization of our 
neglected responsibilities to these me! 


no uniform They share n 
armed services. Yet they ar 


They wear > 
3 
is so far the most dangerous 
SC 


medals of our 
fighting what 


phase of our war, and “they deliver 
goods.” 

Proportionately, the casualties of the mer- 
chant marine exceed those of y other 
branch of service. 

The Army has reported total casualties— 
dead, wounded, or missing—of 19,767 out of 
4,000,000 men, or less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. The Navy, with 600,000 men ; suf- 
fered total casualties of 13,000 lightly 


more than 2 percent. 
The merchant marine has suffered almost 3 

percent casualties among its 80,000 men 
Torpedoed in the darkness, bom 

above, blown to bits by exploding 

cremated on a flaming sea 





these merchant 


seamen have given their lives for their coun- 
try as bravely as any soldier or sailor. Often 
they have no guns with which to fight their 
ruthless enemy. 

Although pay of these men i 
high—averaging $200 a month for war duty 
they enjoy no pores provisions, no allot- 
ments for their dependents, no guaranty for 
their future in the event of disability 

In all fairness, we must give tl > men 
their due 

The Maritime Commission is } ng a 
distinguished-service medal, upon authority 
of Congress, to be awarded her 

But this is only one token of their part in 
our warfare. They also deserve, ; Mrs. 
Roosevelt has sugg¢ d, a uniform of their 


own, 
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On shore they are entitled to the same hos~ 
pitality extended to other service men at 
recreational and canteen centers. 

The merchant seamen are anxious to have 
service clubs of their own at principal ports, 
similar to those operated by the United Serv- 
ice Organizations. To provide these a na- 
tional campaign is being led by Henry J. 
Kaiser, west-coast shipbuilder. Plans already 
are under way for a seamen’s center and clinic 
near the waterfront in Philadelphia. 

fen who brave the fate which already has 
cost so many of their lives deserve the best 
we can give them. 








The People Are Getting Mad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include a most interesting address 
delivered by my friend Stanley Wallach, 
prosecuting attorney for St. Louis Coun- 
ty, Mo., delivered at the opening of the 
Jefferson County Missouri Republican 
campaign, Friday, September 18, 1942: 

Iam a plain and simple man. I was born 
amid these rugged hills, on the banks of your 
Meramec River. My parents and grand- 
parents, like yi were immigrants that 
settled here. There are a brief few among 
; tonight who came to this land in the same 
rkened hold of same ship that brought 


urs, 


the 


























ance ! could have found 
lands ds the soil was richer 
deeper—where life would have been 
€ er, but somehow they found here 
i y W led, rugged S 
and cliffs, a spirit akin to their own, of toil 
i strei h and freedom My father, who 
sleeps restlessly beneath a sod no\ 
desecrated t the conqueror’s heel, used t 
b to pious i Father Sevcik, that out here 
at1 uld look up between the cedars 
i t i i r d commune vy } 
Goc Al t d here and down 
e pioncers left t yu 
to m eir he f a rugged strength 
I an ove of freedom. 
Bex e I love the ideals of Abraham Lin- 
Cc 11s I t and because believe 
t tem of government, I am, 
qu plainly I 1 Republican, believ- 
my |} st right to justly and con- 
‘ 1 Ze t ng party whe 
t \ 4 ‘ I A 
cisi ed for tl 
c I 
i t 1 é 
I € I y of At ham 
Li the id an¢ eN on he 
died 
I t the | tlefield of Gettysburg that 
J i 1 orefathers “brought 
this continent a new nation, con- 
I iedicated to the prop- 
nen are created equal.” “Con- 
Ded d to tl - 
1 equa i 
re n 1776 
i 1 Jefferson, 
i l K wn 
! f k 
C p 4 
I I nd 
‘ u ‘ 


planation that what he did was being done 
for the good of the common people. When 
he sent his soldiers out to the slaughter until 
his rivers ran red with their blood, and his 
meadows lay white with their bones, he 
told them it was for the protection of their 
homes; when he compelled them to wor- 
ship in an established church, he told them 
it was for the good of their souls; when he 
denied them the right of trial by jury; he 
told them juries were corrupt; when he de- 
nied them the right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of assemblage he told them it 
was to protect them from false doctrines. 
Always he explained that his sole interest 
yas the common good. 

And then, suddenly, back there in 1776, 
far off across the great Atlantic in the bleak 
wilderness of a wild New England shore, there 
suddenly arose a little group of wilful men 
who dared to stand before the power and the 
might of the great King of England and say 
to him that over here in this new land of 
ours they were going to substitute for the 
divine right of kings the divine right of the 
people to rule themselves; that over here men 
were going to be born free and equal; that 
over here men were going to have the right 
to worship God as they pleased; that over 
here men were going to have the right of 
trial by jury; that they were going to be free 
to meet in public assemblage and have the 
right of freedom of speech and freedom to 
petition their government for redress; that 
over here a man was going to have the right 
to own a little piece of ground and get him- 
self a job, and on that little piece of ground 
he would have the right to build a home for 
himself and his family and there, at the 
threshold of that home, he could stand and 
forbid even a king to enter unless he came 
armed with the due processes of the law. 
And so America was born. This was liberty. 
This was freedom. This, in Lincoln’s words, 
is what our forefathers brought forth back 
there in 1776 

And all over the world the oppressed, the 
subjugated, the downtrodden, the enslaved, 
the suffering masses of all humanity dared 
to look upward to that star of hope, that 
star of liberty and freedom that had arisen 
to shine over the American Republic in 1776. 
But there were dark days ahead for those 
Thirteen Colonies, days when it seemed that 
the 13 stars were about to go into eclipse, 
days when all the oppressed people of the 
world gazed with anxious eyes, along with 
Francis Scott Key to see if the Star Spangled 
Banner still waved. But the Thirteen Col- 
onies did succeed, the principles of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson did become triumphant, 
the Thirteen Colonies grew into a mighty and 
a prosperous empire, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from Maine to California. 
The oppressed peoples throughout the world 
took hope and courage; kings were toppled 
from their thrones; monarchs were compelled 
to grant constitutional guaranties to their 
people. Everywhere, throughout the world, 
democracy, the American idea of a constitu- 





tional governmen became the watchword 
of the hour. 

And then came 1917. There came a day 
when the world was at war, and we came to 
feel that those sacred principles of Ameri- 
can freedom and American democracy were 
being imperiled, and so, America, in the 


words of Woodrow Wilson to war “For 


wen 





the rights of small nations to have a place 
in the sun. For the rights of common peo- 
ples everywhere to determine their own 
destinies Whatever the future verdict of 
history may be, no greater or nobler cru- 
sade will ever be found in the pages of his- 
tory than that crusade of 4,000,000 American 
men who crossed the great Atlantic in 1918 
to make the world safe for democracy. They 
didn’t quite know what it was all about; 
they knew not the uage of statesmen, 
diplomats, and kings, but somehow, deep 
down in the bottom of their hearts, in every 
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one of those men was the firmly implanted 
conviction that somehow, in some way, by 
his action, he was making this world a bet- 
ter place for his children, and his children’s 
children, to live in. And many a gallant 
American boy left his body impaled on an 
enemy: bayonet in France, conscientiously be- 
lieving that he offered his life in the war to 
end all wars and to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

But it was not to be, for a bare quarter of 
a century later, arising out of the ashes and 
the evils, and the vindictiveness and avarice 
and jealousies of the peace-makers of the 
last war, there has arisen a cold and power- 
ful, ruthless, diabolically cruel order of fire 
and death and rapine, and destruction, and 
slavery, the like of which the world has 
never known since the days of Kublai Khan, 
threatening the very existence of peace, of 
freedom, of religion, of humanity through- 
out the world. And so, once more it’s war. 
War to the death. And men will die and 
parents will grieve for their sons. And wives 
for their husbands, nor count the cost in the 
cause of freedom any more than our ancestors 
counted the cost. 

But there are a great many things that 
must be done before this war is won. And 
there are a great many more things that are 
not being done to hasten victory in this war, 
and there are many things that confuse the 
American people. We hear much, for one 
thing, of the purge of the so-called Isolation- 
ist Congressmen who failed to see eye to eye 
with the administration before Pearl Harbor. 
Who is there among us who wanted war be- 
fore Pearl Harbor? Who is there among us 
who even believed that war was imminent 
before Pearl Harbor? Did not our President 
himself give campaign assurances to mothers 
of this Nation that hc would never lead their 
sons into war? And at the very moment 
that Japan struck, were not the high states- 
men of our Nation in friendly and enter- 
taining conference with the highest emis- 
saries of our enemy? And at the moment 
that Japan struck were not our admirals 
and generals in Hawaii themselves bliss- 
fully and happily unprepared and unaware 
of the imminence of any hostile act by the 
enemy? Why then blame a Midwestern Con- 
gressman for not having the intuition and 
second sight of knowing that which tae ad- 
ministration and the military, with all their 
available channels, did not know? No; the 
people by their vote in the recent elections 
in Missouri, in Michigan, in Louisiana, in 
Oregon, in Maine, have given the Nation a 
forceful answer that isolationism is no longer 
an issue in this Nation; that the people pre- 
fer to judge their candidates and judge their 
officials on the record cf what they have done 
since Pearl Harbor and not on what they 
believed or safd prior thereto. And on that 
record since Pear] Harbor, the administration 
itself cannot refuse to be judged and the 
officials of the New Deal cannot escape from 
accounting to the American people for the 
manner in which they have conducted the 
war since Pearl Harbor 

As the Globe Democrat editorially stated 
September 16, “Let those in Washington who 
are running the show canvass their own 
shortcomings and then see where the blame 
lies.” 

The spokesmen of administration, in 
many public speeches and public announce- 
ments, have had much to say. They mouth 
many platitudes about “national unity’ and 
“give until it hurts.” They complain of 
apathy and indifference of the American 
people; they infer that the people are lying 
down on the job. The tendency has been to 
blame the people, to pass the buck to the 
masses who, quite rightly, look to their of- 
ficials for leadership. The American people 
are not indifferent, they do have national 
unity, they are giving till it hurts and will 
keep on giving even when it hurts far more. 
They know what this war is and what it 
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means, They are willing to do anything— 
anything even to removing this administra- 
tion from power if it need be—to win this 
war, but they are getting immensely tired of 
the bickering and private feuds and selfish 
groups and frequent incompetence of their 
leadership in Washington. 

If the people do not jump enthusiastically 
at every whistle from Washington—if the 
scrap-metal program lags, are they to blame 
if they recall how they patriotically rifled 
their homes of pots and pans for aluminum 
heaps, only to be told that the whole thing 
was silly? 

If the bond-sale program is not up to ex- 
pectation and the people do not go all out, 
just like that, are the people to blame for 
wondering what next year’s living cost will 
be, or how much next year’s tremendously 
higher taxes are going to be, or how much 
they should hold in reserve, or where next 
year’s money is coming from? 

If the selective service is confused and the 
people are uneasy and uncertain, are they to 
blame because most of the men under 45, 
not already in, have no idea what the 
draft will do to them, this year or the 
next? 

If labor strikes closé down our war plants 
and our stagnant and incompetent labor 
leadership is unable to handle the problem, 
what on earth are the masses of the people 
expected to do about it? 

If there is a rubber shortage, if people are 
told one thing today and another tomorrow, 
if they are told one thing by one official and 
the opposite by another, if they are accused 
of losing the war by using their cars, can they 
be blamed if they wonder why nothing was 
done to provide a safeguard of synthetic rub- 
ber—why last February when every schoolboy 
knew our rubber supply was cut off by Japan, 
our leaders, according to Baruch’s report, 
failed to accept Russia’s offer of assistance 
On synthetic rubber, and, according to Drew 
Pearson up until the last few days, the Rus- 
sian offer still remains unaccepted? 

What are the people to believe when they 
read in a current issue of Fortune magazine, 
that magazine’s Report to Mr. Roosevelt, 
naming names and dates and places—and 
from which much of what I say is quoted— 
stating that that “report is prompted by the 
fear, amounting now to the conviction, that 
our war administration, as presently consti- 
tuted, is incapable of fighting a good war?” 

One day the people are told that our tanks 
were no match for the German tanks in the 
defeat at Tobruk. Another day they are told 
that the men making our tanks and tank 
parts are laid off because of shortage of steel 
and shipping. 

One day the Navy tells us that the Jap 
landing in the Aleutian Islands is not im- 
portant. Another day we are told that 10,000 
Japs have landed there, threatening Alaska 
and our western coast and when the Navy 
says they cannot be dislodged because of the 
fog, the people wonder why the fog didn’t 
bother the Japanese. 

One day we are told by Congressman LyN- 
DON JOHNSON, returning from Australia, that 
1e has confirmed reports that our fighting 
planes are no match for Japanese Zeroes and 
that he “would rather try to weather a storm 
riding on the tail of a kite” than in one of 
the Catalina planes used by our aviators in 
the Aleutians, reports likewise confirmed by 
War Reporter Wheeler. And another day we 
are told that Consolidated Aircraft is st 
using vital war materials in putting 1 
of the unserviceable Catalina crates 

Congressman JOHNSON demands a purge of 
the “indecisive, stupid, selfish, and incompe- 
tent among our generals, admirals, and 
others,” and at the same time Senator Tru- 
MAN, Of Missouri, declares “something has to 
be done to shake up the brass hats and get 
action,” in pi >] } anes 
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The people don’t know all the facts, but 
some of the facts they are beginning to find 
out are not good reading and they are begin- 
ning to find out more and more. 

“All over the United States,” says Fortune 
magazine, “incompetence in our military and 
economic planning is being revealed to the 
people. The President appears surrounded 
by optimists, whose advice and methods are 
obsolete. 

“The failures of our war administration, 
from the low-ceiling fighters to the low- 
ceilinged Vichy policy, are coming home to 
roost. Gradually the pecple make a connec» 
tion between the failures; between the rea- 
sons why they are laid off, why prices are 
going up, why there is no pipe line to the 
east coast, why the fog in the Aleutians is 
a one-way fog. Gradually the people get the 
feeling that the whole war pattern is a pat- 
tern of bad planning, muddy thinking, and 
bungled execution. 

“The deficiencies of the present set-up are 
too dangerous for the President to tolerate 
any longer. They are monstrous, they are 
privileged, they are self-perpetuating, and 
they are taken for granted by some of the 
President’s closest friends. 

“The people who know that America is not 
producing, moreover, are the pecple who know 
that America can produce. They know that 
the men, the morale, and the machines are 
not at fault. The orders are wrong. It was 
the bosses’ mistakes, and the bosses, who in 
1932 were so easily located in Wall Street by 
the politicians, are just as easily located today 
by the people. The bosses—as they must be— 
are in Washington. 

“In Washington is administered the lease- 
lend policy, which it now turns out failed 
to deliver on its promises to Russia and China. 
From Washington come the confused and 
contradictory reports on rubber. It was 
Washington that couldn’t add up the steel, 
It was Washington that wanted all those 
gasoline X cards. It is to Washington that 
those Stork Club admirals commute. It is 
Washington that the people are beginning to 
blame for the ersatz victories, the real de- 
feats, the waste of time and money, the mal- 
and non-administration of the whole Holly- 
wood war.” 

But whether they know this or not in 
Washington, the people who are receiving the 
telegrams of their sons killed or missing in 
action know that this is not a Hollywood war, 
and they are beginning to get mad. The 
people are mad, not because they are in a war, 
but because they are losing it. They know 
it need not be lost; they know it must not 
be lost; and they are in the mood to mingle 
with the blood of their sons, the blood of some 
of the bunglers who make their sons’ deaths 
possible. 

[The people are giving their sons. The 
people are giving till it hurts—in money, in 
goods, in materials, in comforts, in sacrifices. 
They will keep on giving more and more if 
they are sensibly and wisely told when and 
where and how. They have 
demand: adequate and competen 


the right to 


t leadership 





in this crisis that so vitally endangers the 
very lives and freedom of all Americans. It 
this the Republicans of ow no 
party, know no factior s of 
Missouri are Americal and our 
plea tonight to our n G s 
name, Mr. President, d 
the Republicans of M vy you 


to hell to win this war 
nor rest, nor count tl 
sweat and tears till governme 
by the people, and for th 
Lincoln died is once more 





, for which 


lli HUMane- 





ity once more is free. To this cause we, the 
Republicans of Missouri, pledge our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor, but if 


you fail, Mr. President, in this crucial hour, 
if you fail to provide that essential leader- 


ship to the land and the people of Abraham 
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Lincoln, you will forever doom the New Deal 
and with it the party that gave it birth, 

destruction and oblivion at the hands 

the American people, and your new soci 
order like the dust and the dreams of th 
Caesars will mingle with the forgotten ash 
of those it has destroyed 
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Use of Army To Harvest Farm Crops 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I received a letter from a constituent 
of mine who is deeply interested in the 
farm-labor problem, asking why 
Government cannot use part of our Army 
to assist in helping the farmer harvest 
his crops. This problem is being solved, 
partially at least, in Britain. He writes 
as follows: 


1 
ur 


known for 


resource=- 


DeaR Mr. GILLIE: We have all 
a long time how clever and how 
ful the British are in harvesting American 
resources and in using American soldiers 
to work in their fields garnering their crops. 
They have most certainly maintained their 
high degree of efficiency. Now, with our 
grave farmer-labor situation here in Ameri- 


ca, why not do something along the lines 
the British have done with our manpower? 

Peaches, apples, tomatoes, and other crops 
rotting by the thousands of bushels on the 


ground, and the worst is yet to come. If 
they can use our soldiers to harvest their 
crops, I wonder if we have the right to 
use our soldiers here for the same } 








Mr. Speaker, I include a clipping from 
the Fort Wayne News Sentinel, September 
29, 1942: 

BritisH FARM OWNERS HAVE BANNER ( F - 


THOUSANDS OF UNITED STATES TROOP ARE 















AIDING IN HARVEST VITAL TO THE ALLIES 

Lonpon, September 29.—All over Britain, 
on thousands of farms and millions of fer- 
tile if bomb-scarred acres, this nation’s great- 
est harvest is being gathered Large num- 
bers of American troops are among the t - 
sands of extra workers making pos ) 
abundant a yield 

Far in excess of last year, food and gr 
crops thi mer hold a vital significance 
for tl Nations’ 1942 ffens 
Heavy, vest in the British I 
means y of thousands of tor 

I 1 be devoted to the trans- 








Ame an and Ca 
to pport a country nowhere 1 it- 
ficient in agriculture. 

In the first 3 years of t 
been also true. > noc ( 
vulged as to the perce ‘ ~ 

Lippi! earmarked for f i tI 
can be said that the total f } 
high in the million 

VAST AID ) ( 

But from September 1942 that l 
is changed. Whil t i 
sufficient and stil lires ¢ - 
ports of meat, l } 
this year’s harvest promis¢ to } 
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shipping 
degree 

So great a harvest was no accident. It 
took long months of intelligent planning and 
equally intelligent cooperation and hard 
work by hundreds of thousands of farmers 
all over the country. 

Labor shortage was a serious problem; the 
armed forces had drawn heavily from farm- 
ing areas and had seriously depleted the 
numbers of trained farm help available. 
Moreover, machinery was not available in the 
same quantity as before the war; factories 
are turning out guns and tanks and planes 


situation to no inconsequential 


now, not farm tools. 
This problem was solved by the Govern- 


ment’s encouraging of school children, vaca- 
tioners, and British, American, and Allied 
troops to lend a hand in the tedious work of 
gathering the crops 
CHILDREN AND SOLDIERS AID 

Scores of thousands of school ch 
many of whom had never before seen a farm 
turned out and for a few cents a day plut 


ildren 


their keep did a fine job in helping the 
adult In areas where troops were sta- 
tioned—and in tight little Britain there are 
few areas where troops are not stationed— 


they, too, were asked to help out. 

Hundreds of American farmer-soldiers from 
the Middle West, now serving here with the 
American Expeditionary Forces and preparing 
for the k on Europe, laid aside their guns 
for a few days or a wee 
the fields they knew so well back home. They 
found conditions sometimes very different 
from the highly modern, vast 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
the work was pretty much 

But m wer was not the only problem 
facing this summer’s crop harvest. The Ger- 
man Luftw ad orders to impede and to 


scctryyy « mieh ¢ +) CTOnMSE ac YX hie 
cestroy as much of the Crops as possinpie¢ 


and Wisconsin, but 


the same 








Investigation of Business Rental In- 
creases in the District of Columbia 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


e Wt 1 
F MICHI 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, one 





of the most brazen outbreaks of war 
profiteering i howing its head in the 
Dist { in the form of sky- 
} ! business property. I 
I 1 a resolution pro- 
’ 1 investi ion by the District 
Rent ¢ 1 Administrator, and I sin- 
ri rable action will bei 
ut 
you k vy, the District rent-contr« 
C I cover business pr¢ rty, anc 
o! ors a tak ng a 
( 1and demanding in LSE 
en as 100 perce W h¢ 
i | ‘ ul ‘ Distr ( Te iu l 
el ( ncrease? 
perators know the} 
the nose in busin 
al Oo! of them are 
I j \ avant 2 Ol the situa- 
t If ¢ e real-estate prot ties have 
» valuable as to war- 


k and went back into 


farms of Mis- 


Here are a few things the businessman 
is up against—and the real-estate op- 
erator knows it. Perhaps his tenant has 
equipment which demands the use of gas 
for his machines, In looking for another 
place he must find one already piped for 
gas because the gas company cannot 
make new installations. All businesses 
need telephones and if it happens the 
phone has been taken out of the vacant 
building, the chances are he cannot get 
a telephone installed—and how can he 
operate a business without a telephone? 

The same problem is involved in his 
electrical installations if he has any 
equipment to speak of. 

The small businessman in the District 
of Columbia cannot take the rap. They 
are being forced out of business because 
they either cannot find suitable quarters 
equipped with wiring and piping to meet 
their utility needs or because they can- 
not meet the tremendous moving ex- 
penses. Many of them are folding up to 
save their own necks, thus depriving the 
District of Columbia of tax revenue 
from their business incomes. 

I understand the Rent Administrator 
has received many complaints from small 
business and professional men about this 
squeeze, Which was also pointed out here 
a few days ago by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LupLow 

I would like to have this House au- 
thorize this investigation and to force 
the real-estate operators to make refunds 
in certain cases where exorbitant in- 
creas been made since January 1. 
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President Attacks Congress as Hamper- 


ing War Effort 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 
OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF 

Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, it was 


REPRESENTATIVES 


with a feeling of surprise and amazement 
that I read the headlines of the morn- 
ing’s paper appearing in scare-head 
ty] President attacks Congress as 


hampering war effort,” with no basis to 





Ippi is 1 eading headline except- 
ng the paper sté i that the President 
scolded m in this order and for the 


First. That Congress haggled for 3 





weeks over an anti-inflation bill—con- 
trasting this action to the Ccngress in 
1933 n ls were passed in 24 hours 
and stating that he thought speed at this 
time was more important than it was 
then. Not once did he charge Congres: 


with hampering war effort. 
They did not refer in their headlines 


in any manner to paragraph two, where 


2 “5+ Oo} 
t] President rightfully stated to the 
country that a minority of newspaper 
writers and radio commentators were 
giving out stories that were not true. 


What he had in mind particularly, he 
said re the columnists and commenta- 
went in for sententious views 
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and that they did not always know what 

they were talking about. 

Neither do we, in the scare headlines, 
see any reference to paragraph three of 
the scoldings, where the President took 
Government officials to task for rushing 
into print with picturesque statements 
without always knowing the whole story, 
suggesting that those persons ought to 
button up their mouths. 

Why do not those newspapers take to 
themselves this just criticism? Why do 
they not draw to the attention of the 
reading public these wild statements, 
conflicting statements, issued by /.un- 
dreds and hundreds of Government hire- 
lings who know absolutely nothing of the 
true situation? Statements which no one 
can reconcile. What is the ulterior mo- 
tive of this minority of the press and 
radio in their effort to belittle and smear 
Congress? Do they want to do away with 
Congress? 

Let us look at the record so far as the 
House is concerned. H. R. 7565, the 
price-control bill, came on the floor of 
the House for discussion on September 
22 and before night of September 23, 
under the able leadership of our great 
Speaker, Mr. Raysurn, and our fine and 
distinguished majority leader, Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK, passed the House. Let the 
Senate say something for itself. We find 
that they did debate for 8 days over what 
appears to me, and I think to most peo- 
ple, a distinction without a difference, 
and of which it was said by a Senator 
from Kansas and approved by the be- 
loved and able Senator from Nebraska, 
Senator Norris, that the difference be- 
tween what is known as the Thomas 
amendment and the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the majority leader of 
the Senate was the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

Jnder leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the 
headlines and paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of 
the article referred to appearing on the 
front page of the Washington Post of 
this morning: 

PRESIDENT ATTACKS CONGRESS AS HAMPERING WAR 
EFFORT; ENDS 2-WEEK TOUR OF NATION— 
ROO ELT HITS PRICE PILL HAGGLING AND 
TALK THAT WAR IS BEING LOST; DECLARES ARMS 
FACTORIES ARE NOW PRODUCING AT 95 PERCENT 






OF EFFICIENCY 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 
President Roosevelt, back from a 2-week 


tour of the United States, 


reported yesterday 














that he found condit good everywhere 
except in Wi: War spirit and 
morale were high throughout the United 
States, he said, and arms plants were operat- 
ir 94 or 95 percent of efficiency 

it here in the National Capital the Chief 
Executive said the fervor he had encountered 
elsewhere was m in a press conference 
lasting 1 hour J toosevelt then lambasted 
three groups for hurting the war effort 


These 
press 
commentators), ar 
of the Roosevelt adm 

He scolded them in 
following reason 

1. Congress because it had haggled for 8 
weeks over an anti-inflation bill. He con- 
trasted this to the spirit on Capitol Hill 
in 1933, when some bills were passed in 24 


were Congress, a minority of the 

» (particularly columnists and 
nd certain under officials 

linistration. 


this order and for the 
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hours. In that year, he said, Congress was 
acting to ward off a threat to the Nation’s 


internal welfare. He thought that speed at 
































this time was far more important than 
then, since now the Nation’s existence is 
threatened from without. 

2. A minority of newspaper writers and 
radio commentators because they have been 
giving the country stories that are not true. 
The President said he thought most straight 
news stories were accurate. What he had in 
mind, particularly, he said, were the col- 
umnists and commentators, who went in for 
sententious views. He granted that they were 
honest, but charged that they just didn’t un- 
derstand the country nor did they always 
know what they were talking about. 

3. Officials in his own administration, often 
No. 4 or No. 5 men in some Government 
agency, who rush into print with picturesque 
statements, but who don’t always know the 
whole story. The President indicated that he 
had in mind those officials who have been 
warning that we are losing this war. He 
added that if he had been in the place of 
such orators he would not have made such a 
statement. He suggested that they ought to 
button up their mouths. 





Address Before Democratic Congres- 
sional Convention, First District of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the REcorD my address to the 
delegates to the Democratic Congres- 
sional Convention of the First District of 
Connecticut, which renominated me Sat- 
urday, September 26, 1942. 

The address follows: 


As we Democrats prepare for this, the 
most important election since the American 
Revolution, it would be well for everyone 
of us to review the lessons of history and 
read particularly the chapters which deal 
with our previous wars. 

We have fought six wars. We waged a war 
for independence in 1775. We gained the 
right to nourish and expand the principles 
and ideals which caused people to leave their 
homes for a new world where the common 
man could attain the dignity of a prince. 
Today American democracy, with all that it 
means for human decency and human privi- 
lege and human liberty is the lighthouse of 
oppressed people everywhere and the Gibral- 
tar of free people always. 

We met every subsequent challenge to our 
independence and national strength. As an 
infant nation we met the challenge of the 
Barbary pirates. 

In 1812, only 23 years old, we were com- 
pelled again to go to war for a final determi- 
nation as to whether we could continue to 
develop within this continent unhampered 
by the imperialistic ambitions of older Euro- 
pean powers. We survived that crisis. 

We survived the great crisis of the Civil 
War when the violence of disagreement among 
our own people attempted to tear the Nation 
apart. We survived the period of recon- 
struction and healed the Nation’s wounds, 
We resolved the disagreements between var- 
ious States when each sought privileges for 
itself at the expense of other States and the 
Nation as a whole. 

We were victors in skirmishes with Mexico 
and with Spain. Each new crisis knit our 








Nation more closely together and built firmer 
the foundations of our Government. 

But we did not entirely survive the last 
World War. To be sure, we sat at the peace 
table as victors. We weathered the depres- 
sion. We built stronger bulwarks of democ- 
racy here at home as we wrote new laws and 
revised old laws during the past 10 years. 

But the all-compelling purpose for which 
we fought in the World War, to make the 
world safe for democracy, to guarantee that 
mothers and fathers could raise their families 
free from the fear that each new generation 
would lose its flower in the ravages of war, 
that purpose was not fulfilled. 

We failed because we refused to take the 
responsibility incumbent upon us as victors. 

Those who understood in 1919 that world 
peace demanded the concerted action of all 
the nations foretold the day when peace 
would be defied because the leading democ- 
racy of the world held herself aloof. Small 
democracies, organized after the World War, 
looked to us for guidance and leadership. 
One thing alone worried them: Should their 
peace and progress be threatened, could they 
depend on the voice and the might of America 
to sustain and help them? They could not. 
We shunned responsibility toward the world 
we helped to create. 

I remember well when I appeared before 
the Senate committee in 1919, to urge inde- 
pendence for Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 

he Ukraine, the sneers of the elder Senator 

Lodge and his ilk. They weren’t interested 
in the expansion of democracy in Europe. 
They were blind to the charge which our 
victory had laid upon us—that we should, in 
fact as in speech, make the world safe for 
democracy. 

Woodrow Wilson, in despair, warned that 
failure to ratify the peace treaty at Versailles 
would make America again an armed camp 
in 20 years. He was right. 

During the years that followed we wanted 
peace at all costs. But to purchase peace 
at the price of liberty and decency, that 
desecrates everything America has come to 
mear 

Today, a nation, saved through the courage 
of ‘ranklin Roosevelt during the dark 
months of 1933, again thanks Heaven for his 
leadership today. He is the one American 
whom the Axis fears. He is the one Ameri- 
can, whose repudiation would bring the re- 
joicing of a great victory to Hitler and his 
stooges, some of whom will vote on Novem- 
ber 3. 

Our situation today is comparable to that 
which faced the country in the fall of 1918. 
Then Woodrow Wilson called for a Congress 
which would support him in continuing the 
war and in the reconstruction to follow. 

To paraphrase Wilson, the Republican 
congressional leaders of today, like the Re- 
publican leaders of his day, are undoubtedly 
prowar but antiadministration. Their votes, 
their statements, even since Pearl Harbor, 
might make you wonder if sometimes they 
aren't more antiadministration than they are 
prower. 

There are a few courageous Republicans in 

Cc 





Congress who have defied the direction of 
their party’s official spokesman a up- 
ported the President. They supported the 





foreign policy previous to and since 1940, 
dictated by our clear responsibility to help 
the nations battling the Axis war machine. 
But they were the exceptions. 

To entrust the affairs of the Nation now 
into the hands of men who turned a deaf ear 





to the cries of a bleeding civilization, would, 
in effect, be disavowing our answer to Japan’s 
challenge at Pearl Harbor. 

Note well that official statements of Re- 


publican leaders and Republican candidates 
pledge support to the Commander in Chief 
rather than to the President. There is a 
fine line of distinction drawn there but an 
obstruction distinction nevertheless, 
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The Republicans reserve to themselves the 
right to criticize. That sounds perfectly 
proper. But of what does their criticism 
actually consist? Perfectly obvious efforts to 
stir up suspicion and distrust, behind con- 
cern over the progress of the war, as if the 
President could push a button in the White 
House and presto, cause victories in Russia 
in Egypt, in Australia, just as the Pre 
can push a button and set into oper: 








huge public conservation projects, whic 
when they were in the making the Republi- 
cans vigorously opposed as wasteful and 
uneconomic. 

They criticize production, where there is 


much to be desired, but they carefully omit 
mention of the tremendous advances we have 
made. They endeavor to focus public atten- 
tion on the scrap pile, not on the output, 
claiming that they can do it better. They 
forget far too quickly how serious are tl 
problems we have solved and prefer to re- 
member only those that still require s 

Lately the President called the Nation to 
arms in our battle against inflation, declaring 
for drastic measures to stem this all-out evil. 

Fairly typical of political oppositi vas 
the statement of a Senator who declared that 
he thought the danger of inflation was being 
exaggerated, and that it would be the patri- 
otic duty of everyone to refuse obedience of 
any Presidential order that, according to him, 
left Congress a mere shell. 

This chanting opposition 
trum to complain when we exchange de- 
stroyers for bases to defend our country; 
when we take a jump ahead of Hitler and 
send our troops to Iceland first; when we 
lend our resources to our friends who fight 
our enemies; when we give our young men 
military training; or when we insist on hold- 
ing to demccratic principles 
United States. Do these little critics really 
believe that they express the sober judgmen 
of intelligent Americans who have learned 
the lessons of history? The lowest Gallup 
poll now reveals over 70 percent of the I 
supporting the President, after 9 months of 
the most critical period of his entire admin- 
istration. 


lution. 





takes the ros- 


here in the 


people 





It is noteworthy that many columnists, 
who usually voice the thinking of the Repub- 
lican Party, get disgusted with those Repub- 
licans who place loyalty to the party of op- 
position ahead of loyalty to everything else 


Republican spokesmen today attempt to 
capture the support of the public by saying 
that we are waging a “soft war.” Were we 
soft, when, despite a well-organized and a 
most vociferous minority, largely composed 

, 


of Republicans, we passed the lend-l bil 








Were we soft when a year anc half befor 
Pearl Harbor we negotiated for bases in this 
hemisphere to prepare against the when 
they n be our protection and lvation? 
Were our men soft at Ba : Coral 
Sea, at Midway, in the ds? 





Were we soft when we called our men to the 














first military training in peacetirz evel! 
known in this country—and that with an 
election in the offing which £ t eT 
loyal Republicans opportunity f } l 
pettifoggery? 

Whom do these Republicans vant t et 
tough with? The industrialists, who throu 
cartels and monop restricted proc tion 
lest in the post-war world they fac ip 
tion from the new industries the war had 
developed? That stcry is a sort ne. It will 
be sorrier should a Republic , € 
pathetic to the interests they serve in pe 
gain control so that they may serve ther 
equally well in war. Oh, no! They want to 





get tough with the little fellow, with M1 
Mrs. Johnny Q. Public. 

As in 1940, the Republican Party t y 
is a mirror party crying “Me too,” promising 
that they will carry on in our step 

Since you have again conferred upon me 
the honor of being your candidate for Con- 


gress, it is proper that I turn from neral 
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issues to specific details that immediately 
concern my activities as Representative, and 
my future intentions 

My record is well known. There have been 
no ifs, ands, or buts about my legislative 
opinions. In fact, my outspoken activity to 
promote the ideals and the policies of our 
Government has been such as to make me 
the target of the opposition barbs. 

I do not offer my support to labor reform, 
and then proceed to vote against labor when 
critical matters arise. I do not preach na- 
tional defense and preparedness and then 
proceed to vote against such measures where 
Congress calls upon industry and capital to 
make equa! sacrifice with our enlisted men. 
The people know in advance my economic 
thinking, know what to expect of me. They 
know that I believe through government and 
law, democracy can be fortified and expand- 
ed; that I believe that capitalism is entirely 
consonant with democracy, that capitalism 
has nothing to fear from democracy, pro- 
vided that democracy has nothing to fear 
rom capitalism 

My unalterable faith in the direction of 
our Constitution, and the high purpose of 
the Bill of Rights, has prompted my life- 
long adherence to the Democratic Party, in 
the belief that our party was closer to the 
sank and file of the people 

The people of our district can depend on 
my continued support of measures which 
will keep firm our democratic concepts, to 
the end that democracy will be supported at 
home as well as battled for abroad. 

The people of our district and of Con- 
necticut can depend on my support of every 
necessary step. drastic ones ard tough ones, 


to insure the speediest and most thorough 
conclusion of this struggle 
The people of our district and of Con- 


necticut can depend On every Ounce,of my 
energy in working for the peace we failed to 
achieve in 1918. For peace is now and always 
has been my chief goal. 

I have sought peace within America by 
working for measures which would improve 
the lot of the many, farmers and city people 
alike. My conception of democracy could not 
permit the Government to be heedless of the 
crying needs of its people 

I have sought peace in the American econ- 
my by supporting measures to erase the evils 
whica 





had eaten into free enterprise and 
threatened not only to destroy our basic 
Capitalistic system but to undermine the 
foundations of our entire economy 
I have sought peace through promoting 
internati il trade on a give-and-take basis, 
Note well that all the countries with which 
we negotiated reciprocal] trade agreements are 
listed among the 31 United Nations. 
Even when I hoped that a strict course of 


neutrality would insure peace for us and in- 





fluence peace abroad, always I urged the day 
when America would act in concert with 
c r nations for the arbitration of inter- 
né dis} 

On March 17, 1937, during the neutrality 
deb I d, “Personally, I would prefer a 
situation wherein the United States could 
act in concert with other nations of the 
world fc ttilement of international 
disput v jut recourse to war. I believe 
the United States occupies too prcminent and 
nec y a position in the world sphere to 
permanently remain aloof from world prob- 
ler I re ted that belief at other times 
during the course of neutrality discussion. 

On A 1 16, 1937, again I uttered my 
f rnational cooperation, when urg- 
ing ad I { my bill to embargo the ex- 
port p, I said, “I do not want the United 
i es to Keep al from the problems which 
are besett 1 l We too important 
for t It eve that only through coop- 
eratior l t will there ever be 
world 

I opp 1 appropriations for the construc- 
tion of battlesl ips because Cc ma- 





| 


nating from our experience during the World 
War had shown that battleships, as instru- 
ments of combat then, were inadequate, and 
the streamlined methods of new warfare 
would unquestionably prove them inadequate 
in any future war. 

On May 1, 1936, I offered an amendment 
to the naval appropriations bill to strike out 
an item of $115,300,000 for two battleships, 
and construct instead with the same amount 
of money destroyers, submarines, and air- 
planes. 

In support of my amendment, I said, “My 
amendment would strike out the two battle- 
ships and in lieu thereof insert destroyers, 
submarines, and airplanes which according 
to my understanding of defense armament 
are the instruments that will accomplish 
what we are all trying to bring about, 
namely an adequate defense. * * * I 
wish to emphasize that this country has 
adopted the policy of a good neighbor. Im- 
plements of defense, such as planes and sub- 
marines and destroyers as provided for in 
my amendment, will evidence to the people 
of America and the people of the world that 
our only purpose in arming ourselves is for 
defense.” 

A year later, again opposing the construc- 
tion of new battleships, I said: “I propose to 
keep what battleships we have and that we 
do not build new ones. The most expensive 
bombers cost about $100,000 each. For the 
cost of one battleship we could proceed with 
the construction of 600 bombers, any one of 
which could destroy either of the two battle- 
ships contemplated under this bill.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, within the past 
several months, the Navy has abandoned its 
battleship program and is concentrating on 
building submarines, destroyers, airplanes, 
and aircraft carriers. 

When neutrality and efforts at Munich 
failed to settle the disputes that were then 
thereatening the world this district well 
knows that long in advance of the outbreak 
of war in Europe, I discarded my ideal that 
peace could be attained my way, and frankly 
faced the realistic situation. 

When I returned from Europe in 1939 where 
I saw for myself the realities we were facing, 
I publicly announced my changed belief in 
foreign policy. In each of the countries I 
visited, my suspicions had been confirmed 
that there was neither national nor indi- 
vidual security so long as Hilter was on 
the march 

My changed stand was well known when 
I stood for election 2 years ago, and the 
voters’ confidence bolstered me during the 
critical months prior to Pearl Harbor when 
the vociferous opposition was pouring its 
letters and telegrams on Washington. 

Our strength as a political party is with- 
out doubt due to the courage and the vision 
of Franklin Roosevelt, and to his unswerfv- 
ing devotion to democratic ideals. Our in- 
ward unity of purpose makes it imperative 
that the tragedy that tefell the work of 
Wilson, and the resulting catastrophe to this 
generation, shall not occur again. 

I am confident that the American people 
has learned the lesson of 1918. Winning the 
war is our first job. When that is finished, 
a bigger job awaits us—winning the peace— 
peace here and in the world. 

No blueprint for world peace can be devised 
at this stage of the game. Happily though, 
groups of people, in government and with- 
out, are thinking ahead and planning for 
the era of reconstruction. 

War has proved that we can put our peo- 
ple to work. Peace then should be able to 
keep them at work. In this land which can 
produce plenty in war, we can surely produce 
plenty in peace. 

When the war comes to an end, jobs must 
be provided at decent wages for ail the people 
who are willing to work. This will mean pur- 
chasing power so that people can buy the 
goods they need. There has never been over- 
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production in this country. Rather there has 
been underconsumption. We know how to 
produce, but we haven't learned how to dis- 
tribute so that everyone may have the things 
he needs. 

That will mean we all must pull together— 
Government, labor, management, and finance 
must pull as a team instead of in opposite 
directions. Only one thing can stop us—a 
smug faith that matters will work themselves 
out. 

We are not waging this war to expand an 
imperialism, to control world markets. The 
four freedoms and the Atlantic Charter plead 
for a world where every nation and every 
man will have his place in the sun. Their 
high purpose, their noble resolve, breath- 
taking in a world torn apart by greed and 
lust for power, can be achieved. 





Outrageous and Ominous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of today en- 
titled “Outrageous and Ominous”: 


OUTRAGEOUS AND OMINOUS 


Through their newspapers the mass of the 
American people learned yesterday for the 

rst time that their President had been on an 
extended 2 weeks’ tour of the Nation. In 
that period he addressed many thousands of 
war workers and was seen by many other 
thousands. His tour was no secret whatever 
in these localities. It could not possibly in 
its nature be a secret. But for this pericd— 
incidentally, a period of grave crisis in the 
world war—no news agency has been per- 
mitted to print or utter a word of news con- 
cerning this elaborate appeal to the people. 

As everyone knows, the press of the country 
has been operating under a voluntary censor- 
Ship. Having accepted this situation, the 
newspapers of the country felt they were 
obligated to continue it until the President's 
trip was ended. Now that the facts are pub- 
lic property, the self-imposed restraint is at 
an end. We hope and urge that not only the 
press but the people will say exactly what 
they think of this extraordinary and un- 
precedented withholding of news. 

The cynics will insist that the President’s 
trip was none other than a barnstorming po- 
litical venture. Certainly the political tides 
have been running against the administra- 
tion of late. The need of a political appeal 
to stand by the administration was obvious. 
But from the point of view of this newspaper, 
condemnation of this 2 weeks’ censorship 
does not rest upon the motives which took 
the President on this trip. For the purposes 
of discussion we are glad to concede that the 
President may have been impelled to his 
undertaking by considerations of national 
morale. To be sure, the price which he 
exacted from the munitions industry was a 
high one in point of man-hours. The inter- 
ruptions occasioned by bis visits and ad- 
dresses and the consequent delays in the 
production of essential matériel may well 
have amounted to dangerous proportions. It 
is certainly to be hoped that the gains for 
the future will counteract these losses. 

But the essential point is not one of motives 
or of production, It is of free speech in a 
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free land. No one feels more than does this | the armed forces, the pay of this group 


newspaper the necessity of restraint in the 
publication of news for military reasons. In 
this field of restraint obviously belongs the 
safety of the President, Beyond question, 
every reasonable delay in the publication of 
news of the President’s tour required by this 
factor deserved a loyal and thorough adher- 
ence by the press. Beyond question it would 
have had such adherence. But the absurd 
extent of the censorship imposed far exceeded 
any such reasonable bounds. When a Presi- 
dent is seen by 80,000 people in a city and no 
newspaper in that city is allowed to report the 
fact even after all possibility of personal peril 
to him is past, grave and lasting damage is 
done to the confidence of the people. 

The administration of President Roosevelt 
has made a long list of blunders in the sup- 
pression of war news. It was the hope of 
Americans that with the arrival of Elmer 
Davis upon the publicity scene these mistakes 
would gradually be corrected. Instead of cor- 
rection, the country now faces the most out- 
rageous suppression of fact in its history. Its 
President has exhibited an ominous blindness 
to the reasons for a free press in a democracy 
and to the inviolable limits which those rea- 
sons set to the control of news by government. 
After these 2 weeks of secrecy, how much 
faith can any American citizen have in the 
administration’s report of its deeds? It is our 
considered judgment that in 2 weeks a Presi- 
dent of the United States, at the turning point 
of a great war, has done more to undermine 
the confidence of his fellow citizens than 
could the gravest disaster or any enemy act. 





Increase of Compensation for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
there are approximately 29,000,000 peo- 
ple in this country who through the 
heated debates and administrative ma- 
neuvering touching the subjects of farm 
prices and wages have been left out in 
the cold. The income of this group is 
about the same it has been for the last 
10 years. Their budgets cannot be made 
to meet the increasing cost of living. 
Many of these people are privately em- 
ployed, and very little can be done by 
the Government to relieve them. There 
are, however, 268,000 postal employees 
who can be helped by the Government, 
and who are carrying a greater responsi- 
bility and a heavier burden than ever 
before. The Richmond Post Office is the 
control accounting office for the State of 
Virginia, embracing 1,850 post offices. 
There is only one first-class office in the 
United States which has a larger ac- 
counting. This office and all the rest 
throughout the country have had the 
added work of handling bonds and 
stamps, prior to and subsequent to 
Pearl Harbor. In addition, they have 
handled the important assignment of the 
registration of all aliens. Notwithstand- 
ing the added work which is daily in- 
creasing by virtue of the fact that thou- 
sands of postal employees are entering 














has not been increased for over 17 years. 

The mail service is a stabilizing force 
in any community, and never more so 
than in the time of war. It maintains 
morale at home and bolsters the morale 
of our loved ones now fighting all over 
the world. 

I have given considerable study not 
only to the post offices within my own 
district, but also to this. situation 
throughout the States. I have been 
greatly impressed with the orderliness 
and the dignity of the appeals which this 
group have been making to the Congress. 
I have not heard one complaint from pos- 
tal employees because of added hours or 
added tasks. They are asking only for 
adjustment in their compensation which 
will enable them to make ends meet at a 
time when the cost of living has gone up 
and is still going up. I wish to take this 
opportunity to go on record for increased 
compensation for the postal employees 
of America. They have been, and are 
now, carrying on in splendid fashion. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr.Speaker, the Presi- 
dent asked for a bill to control inflation. 
Under the influence of the Farm Bloc 
the House last week passed a bill which 
would increase inflation. A vote for this 
bill was a vote for inflation, a vote for 
an increase in the cost of living. There- 
fore, I voted against it. 

But today the bill is presented to us in 
an amended form. As it now reads, it 
is not the bill that many of us would 
draft but it is a much better bill than we 
had before. It represents a compromise 
between points of view that last week 
were bitterly opposed and it is therefore 
the considered will of Congress and will, 
I hope, be accepted cheerfully by all con- 
cerned. Itis a bill against inflation. It 
will help the entire country and not 
merely one group or bloc. 

Every housewife Knows that 
this law. 


we need 
Living costs have soared in 
the past year and are still rising. It is 
true that some have larger pay enve- 
lopes, but they cannot buy as much with 
them. Wages cannot be determined by 
dollars alone. These dollars must be 
evaluated by their purchasing power. 
A raise in pay is an empty bl ing if 
your standard of living declines. 

We forget too when we talk of our in- 
creased national income that this in- 
crease is not spread uniformly among 
all our people. For example, salaried 
workers, many of them underpaid, have 
uniformly received no increase in pay. 


The postal employees, for example, are 
notoriously underpaid. They have re- 
ceived no increase since 1925, yet they 


must pay more and more for the food on 








' 
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their table. This is merely one in- 


stance. We all know how many people 
in our own cities have struggled for 
years with meager salaries to keep their 
families together and to give their chil- 
dren a decent education. The most se- 
verely affected will be that one-fifth of 
our people receiving substandard in- 
comes of $900 a year or less. Increased 
living cost to them means actual hunger 
and suffering. 

I am not against a fair return for the 
farmer’s labor. This administration has 
helped the farmers when they needed 
help. Iam glad of that help and I have 
always voted accordingly, but the Brown 
amendment which carried last week— 
and which I voted against—would do 
irreparable harm to our country. It 
might temporarily help the farmers at 
the expense of the consumers, but in the 
long run they would suffer together with 
people in all other occupations. 

Believing as I do in the Congress as the 
one great guaranty of popular govern- 
ment, I am happy that it has faced its 
responsibility to legislate for the good of 
the Nation. I am glad that an anti- 
inflation bili has at last been presented 
which I can support and I trust that it 
will receive general support in the House 
and be enacted into law. I might say 
that this bill reposes in the President 
tremendous, almost complete, power over 
the rate of earnings of every American 
workman and farmer. If I had not com- 
plete confidence in the sympathy and 
friendship which the President feels for 
both the city workers and the farmers, 
I would not vote for it. Feeling as I 
do, that these powers will be justly and 
fairly used, and appreciating the extreme 
urgency of the crisis, I will vote in the 
affirmative. 


The American Farmer Can Take It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill we 
passed in this House a week or so ago 
gave the farmer, in plain words, a ficht- 
ing chance to keep his dollar somewhere 
near at parity purchase value by provid- 
ing that the cost of farm labor must be 
considered when computing farm parity. 
What happened? The powers that bs 
within the administration pointed their 
finger of scorn at the farmers’ friends in 
Congress. The eastern press and radio 
commentators, who know less than noth- 
ing about the farmers’ problems, must 
have been given orders from the boys on 
top, who were looking for a new issue and 
a new goat to skin, to build up a « 
against the farmer and his friends 
Congress, to try to show that the 
called farm lobbyists had sold the Mem- 
bers of the House a bill of good 
would cause rank inflation. How 
diculous, 
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I received two telegrams from farm 
organizations asking me to support the 
Brown amendment, which provides that 
farm labor should be included in com- 
puting farm parity, and these telegrams 
arrived after I had fully made up my 
mind to support the amendment. 

Yes, there were a few farm organiza- 
tion representatives in Washington. 
Why not? I saw one and only one from 
the State of Iowa, but let me remind you 
that those who are now making such a 
lot of noise about these terrible farm 
lobbyists are strangely silent when that 
horde of real lobbyists from the industrial 
districts descend upon the White House 
and Congress. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the farmers will and 
can take almost any kind of abuse; yes, 
they will take it because their country is 
at war, because love of country and 
adherence to law and order are burned 
deep into their very souls. I know, for I 
have lived with them all my life. 





Woman’s First War Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me at the annual convention of 
the Ohio Federation of Republican 
Women’s Organizations, Columbus, Ohio, 
September 29, 1942: 

Madam Chairman, Governor and Mrs. Brick- 
er, honored guests, and fellow Americans, it 
is a very real privilege to come to you this 
evening not only upon invitation from your 
distinguished chairman to speak for a few 
moments upon this occasion, but aiso “upon 


order” of the Ohio Republican delegation in 
the Congress of the United States to repre- 
sent them at this ingathering of Republican 
women and their friends which comes in 
such timely fashion upon the eve of the 
Republican State convention. Tomorrow 
evening at the convention meeting our dele- 
gation will be represented by our greatly re- 
pected and affectionately cherished Tom 
JENKINS 
But tonight it is my privilege to speak a 
moment of these men who are so valiantly 
carrying on your battle on Capitol Hill and 
who, with me, need your determined organ- 
ized efforts to keep them there 
They are a conscientious, hard working, 
loyal group, and I am happier than I can say 
to have this opportunity to express my pride 
courtesy to me in the beginning of my con- 
in them and my sincere appreciation of their 
gressional experience and of their not long 
rred friendly acceptance of me as one of 
ves. I so well understood their first 
1S] I f me, their fear that I would use 
n wife’s broom to stir up the 
C C rs. I so keenly ap- 
I e ¢ radeship they have given 
» « I of tl em Ohio Re- 
! heir pride by re- 
I 1 0 ! ly in 2 nber 
I i. 2 s Or iz Ss 
& t heir nber 
I else y to y 
Vv choi 





This is the first time women have voted in 
wartime. 

We secured the franchise just after the 
First World War; we have used it more or less 
intelligently through a quarter of a century. 
Now we meet the greatest challenge so far 
given us as a group. What are we going 
to do with it? 

How are we going to demonstrate our rec- 
ognition of responsibility? How courageous 
are we going to be? Shall we seek the transi- 
tory, seemingly impcrtant but passing goals, 
or shall we stand for principles? Even with 
the determination to uphold principles, have 
we the knowledge, the understanding, and 
the wisdom to choose those deeper principles 
that are not only the foundations of this 
tangible and intangible country we call 
America but which are at the same time the 
keys to the heart of humanity throughout 
the world? 

Never in all the long reach of history has 
there been a greater challenge given any 
group. Never has there been a more dra- 
matic need for sanity, for calmness, for judg- 
ment, for vision, and for faith. In English 
speaking countries alone can elections now 
be held. In these United States only is an 
election about to be held. War is everywhere, 
dark, ominous, ugly, horrible. It is reaching 
into every home, it is extending its dark- 
ness into every phase of human living. No 
words can describe it as we women feel it 
to be: A world-wide battle between darkness 
and light, between destruction and construc- 
tion. What have we to give—not just as Re- 
publicans, important as that may be—but as 
vigilant, far-seeing Americans? 

Have we the faith in life itself to carry 
the overwhelmingly heavy burden of these 
days? Can we, as we must, send our men 
out girded with a supreme and unfaltering 
courage? Can we carry with undaunted 
spirit the almost intolerable burden of wait- 
ing, of uncertainty? Can we accept with 
unfaltering hearts the anguish many of us 
know lies ahead in the agonies of loneliness 
of final separation? Upon us rests the re- 
sponsibility to hold steady the intrinsic 
heart of this our beloved country. We must 
sustain the people by our calm certainty that 
right and just principles will ultimately reas- 
sert their power. None of this can we do if 
our own hearts are not steady, our own spirits 
calm. 

Never before have there come to wus as 
women such diversified demands. First of 
all we women must give new meaning to the 
home—new impetus to morals and morale, 
new meaning to education. In addition, we 
must take the places of men in industry, 
both in the office and at the machines, even 
as we must work on the farms. While we 
must go into these strange masculine fields 
let us never forget our essential womanhood. 
Let us never be less than we truly are. Let 
us set aside for a time, if we must, an out- 
ward feminine aspect, but let us assume these 
new roles with an added dignity drawn from 
our own inner assurance that women have 
never failed. Then when the time for peace- 
making really comes we shall be ready to 
assume a major part in the planning of to- 
morrow’s worid. 

Perhaps it will seem as though that were 
all that could be asked of us, but as things 
are today replacing men on the farms, in the 





Offices, and on the production lines seems 
almost just a beginning, for now we are 
being called upon to serve with the armed 


forces. Women have long been an intrinsic 
part of these armed services as nurses. As 
such they have shown a capacity, a spirit, an 
endurance, and a supreme courage for which 








there are no words. But now there is de- 
mand for women in the noncombaté de- 
1ents of the Army and the Navy that 


be free for the battle lines. I 


may 
I speak for all women when I say that 
are ready for all tasks, that we shali not 
1 ho have known the deep experi- 





g birth, of being for a little time 





give birth to a new world. 
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a thrilling part of the creativeness of Deity, 
know that during those months when the 
new expression of life is being formed in dark- 
ness there come moments of hopelessness, of 
fear, of intolerable anguish. But we know, as 
only women can, that without those moments 
there could not be the glory of birth. So we 
are prepared even more than we know, deep 
within ourselves, to hold steadfast through 
the dark months that lie ahead while hu- 
manity prepares in darkness for the “borning” 
of a new world. 

But we have not taken up our full burden if 
we do not meet this wartime vote with the 
impact of a fresh courage drawn from our 
ever-increasing knowledge that unless free- 
dom of discussion, freedom to differ in opin- 
ion and unite in action are maintained right 
here in America, the world will cease to know 
what freedom means. This election is of 
great national importance, but it is more 

| than that: it is important to all the world. 

It is imperative that American men and 

women recognize this and go to the polls in 

November. 

As women and as members of such organi- 
zations as this it is our responsibility to see to 
it, insofar as we are able, that we make our 
own voting, and that of others whom we con- 
tact, our first responsibility during these 
next 5 weeks. Every member of the Ohio 
Federation of Republican Women’s Organiza- 
tions has this responsibility as a citizen of 
her community. It is being said that it will 

| be a light vote and that the Republicans 
won't come out. I hope that every one of 
you here will return to your homes de- 
termined to prove that Republican women 
and men recognize their responsibility in the 
continuance of the American way of life. 
| Since the beginning of time men have 
gloried in dying for a cause, while women 
have known that their great contribution 
to the life of humanity in earth is giving 
birth. Now is the moment when we must 
Since men are 
willing to fight for it and to die for it, it is 
our definite responsibility here at home to 
work for it and live for it so that there will 
be kept alive these principles of freedom 
without which man sinks into ignominious 
slavery. 

As members of the Republican organiza- 
tion and privileged to have this stimulating 
get-together meeting, we have a real respon- 
sibility. We must get out the vote. Many 
of the men are going to be too busy to give 
time to this effort, so women will and must 
find the time. 

It is true that nothing matters except 
that we win the war, but it is not true, as our 
opponents are trying to make us believe, that 
it is unpatriotic to work for the election of 
Republican candidates. 

We Republicans know that there is a very 
deep patriotism in our determination to keep 
alive the two-party system of government, 
which is the only method we have of main- 
taining the free American way. We Repub- 
lican women accept the challenge of our first 
war vote. 





| Policy of Republicans in the House—Win 
the War and Get the Boys Back Home 
Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. U. S§. GUYER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
conference of the Republican Members of 
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the House of Representatives a pro- 
nouncement was adopted regarding the 
position of the Republican Party in the 
House toward the war in which the Na- 
tion is involved. It was as fine a state- 
ment of the dedication of a party to the 
service of the Nation as was ever writ- 
ten—an all-out consecration to the job 
of winning this war and to the task of 
making a lasting peace only after the 
complete defeat of the Axis Powers. 

That conference declared for a part- 
nership of all parties and classes in both 
effort and sacrifice, without any party, 
class, or section obtaining any special 
advancement or gain. That when vic- 
tory perched on our banners there would 
be glory enough to go around. It 
pledged loyalty to their country and 
every support to the Commander in 
Chief, upon whom rests the direction of 
our war effort. In doing this it set an 
example of patriotic devotion to the Gov- 
ernment and to national unity never ex- 
celled in our history. 

I wish to add my commendation to 
that of the public generally and I pledge 
to live up to the exalted standard thus 
set forth by the Republicans of the 
House of Representatives. Our sale busi- 
ness should be to win this war as quickly 
as possible and get the boys back home 
again, 





National Newspaper Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following letter written by 
me: 

As long as the “eye-gate” remains the best 
entrance into human intelligence the press 
will continue supreme among sculptors of 
public opinion. 

All other molders of popular thinking 
must depend upon the press and its services 
to a far greater degree than we realize. 

This is an earned and deserved tribute. 
It is also a challenge to meet even better the 
fearful responsibility these facts impose. 

Today a mature but youthful press, strong, 
valiant, and more efficient than ever, looks 
back upon its history with pardonable pride, 
not to rest upon its laurels, but to gird itself 
with profitable experience for its super- 
human task of a greater tomorrow. 

So, potent defender and preserver of 
liberty, hail, all hail! The pages of your his- 
tory yet to be made are already bright with 
promise. To report and interpret honestly 
the war and the mighty issues, in every 
forum, pressing for worthy solution, is a 
supreme test of character. The peace to be 
won after martial triumph presents an 
equally challenging chapter to be written in 
your best tradition. May the God of battle 
and Prince of Peace guide every citizen of 
this 


the fourth estate in the discharge of 
high duty 








Overtime Pay Is Inflation Offender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence from 
the Washington Evening Star: 


OVERTIME Pay Is INFLATION OFFrENDER—BIG- 
GEST Factor HELD To BE GOVERNMENT, Not 
THE FARMER 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Nation has been led to believe that the 
farmer is the main obstacle to the enactment 
of legislation to prevent inflation. While 
certain farm bloc leaders have agitated for 
higher prices to the farmer, the record will 
show that the administration itself not only 
has brought about the biggest factor in in- 
flation—increase in purchasing power—but 
it has reserved for itself under the pending 
bill the right to continue to inflate 
and pay rolls. 

Looking back over the record, the biggest 
single inflationary force in the present high 
costs of the Government’s war program is the 
40-hour week. There never has been and 
there is not now any reason why a workweek 
longer than 40 hours cannot be worked, but 
the insistence of the administration that the 
taxpayers shall pay for time and a half on all 
overtime has increased the pay rolls of 
America to fantastic heights. 

Now, when a manpower shortage looms, not 
a single word has come from the administra- 
tion indicating that it wants America to 
work a 48-hour week for the same hourly 
rate of pay as the 40-hour week. On the 
contrary, as the workweek lengthens, the 
cost of the war program will be increased and 
the Government will find itself searching 
for a larger and larger amount of revenue 
from a minority of the population so as to 
meet the staggering war costs. 


wages 


FARM BLOC RESENTFUL 

The reason why the farm bloc Senators 
and Representatives are so resentful of the 
criticism leveled lately by the thick-and-thin 
supporters of the administration is that the 
impression has been spread that the farm 
groups alone are responsible for inflation by 
demanding 110 percent of parity, when the 
truth is the administration has forced up 
the costs of the things the farmer has to buy 
and has put into distribution billions of dol- 
lars of purchasing power that is not being 
siphoned off by taxation. 

If the administration is to 


permit special 


privilege to one group, it will find other 
groups demanding the same thing The 
farmers, through their representatives, are 


pointing to the fact that unskilled laborers 
are getting from $80 to $100 a week, incl 
ing overtime payments, on some Government 
projects, and that this is happening in areas 
near farm districts so that the farmer 
finding it increasingly difficult to get labor 
The administration con 
moted the idea of higher and higher pay rolls 





sistently has pro- 





during the war period. The Wa: bor Bx 1 
has stimulated demands f d wages 
and finally, through th¢ rmula in the Little 
Steel case, ordered a wage increase There 
has not been a single instance « vage de- 
crease since the war started, though, to be 
sure, some requests 1 in ve pee 


denied. 
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Now the President has been given power 
by the House to “correct gross inequities,” 
but it is not probable, judging by the record, 
that any cut in wages will be ordered. Cer- 
tainly the President has consistently resisted 
all efforts to put America on a 48-hour week 
with straight time instead of overtime for all 
work between 40 and 48 hours a week 

LABOR VOTE STRONGEST 

The men in the armed services do not get 
overtime pay for their sixth day’s work or 
double time for the seventh, yet the admin- 
istration, through its spokesmen, this week 
has been endeavoring to give the impression 

hat to stop inflation is to back up the men 
at the front. 

There would be far more support for the 
administration’s fight against the demands 
of the farm group if there were any sign that 
the large city populations, where the admin- 
istration’s principal political support comes 
from, would be treated just as firmly as the 
farmer. 

From a political viewpoint, the admin- 
istration can forfeit all of the farm States, 
In the 1940 election, as in the 1936 elec- 
tion, the President got enough votes from 
nine big cities, plus the solid South, to 
elect him, even though he had lost all the 
rest of the cities and the farm areas. The 
labor vote dominated those cities. 

The House bill delegates to the President 
the power to manipulate wages, but % 
ministration insists that the farmer 
come shall meet a fixed level irrespective of 
what happens to wage costs. The administra- 






ad- 


tion will win its fight against the farm 
bloc—and should win it—but this will not 


stop inflation if the executive agencies con- 
tinue to promote inflation by increasing 
wages and by refusing to cut down the pre- 
mium pay for work over 40 hours a week 


Dee 





Price Control and the Farm Labor 
Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NAT PATTON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 
Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I would like to present the following 
letters from my constituents relative to 


their views on the agricultural price- 
control bill: 
JACKSONVILLE, TEx., September 1942. 


Mr. NaT PATTON, 
Congressman, Washington, D.C 
DEAR MR. PaTTon: I took particular notice 
and gave close attention to the Pre 
address 


sident’s 
Labor Day and also reread his addres 
in the press. As a commonplace citizen I 
take particular issue with his proposed 
policies as respects agriculture and as respects 
our farming class of peoples, etc. To me 


appears he is certainly taking a slap or a 
knock at farmers and their families generally. 
Is it possible and can it come to a pi 


fact that agriculture and our farmers and 
their families will come to a regimented lower 
privileged class, forced to work | tire- 

hours and even nights, a h 
an arbitrary price put on the prod 
their labor that will in no way equal 


approach any reasonable pari to 1 ] - 


some 





ous pay envelopes of publi 
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Is it possible that our Government is afraid 
of labor, and is it possible that through their 
powerful organizations that labor is in con- 
trol, and is it possible that we may be head- 
ing for ‘disaster through this powerful labor 
organization. Is it possible that our Con- 
gress is asleep or is it possible that they may 
be whipped down by powerful Government 
and labor heads? What is all this cry about 
what agriculture and farmers and farm 
families are getting? ‘You surely are too well 
acquainted with farms, farmers, and farm 
families to swallow any wild talk about their 
purported prosperity, etc. What are parity 
prices based on? If agricultural commodities 
may be based on the price of public labor’s 
pay, then agricultural products are not nearly 
high enough or either labor pay is entirely 
too high. 

You are personally acquainted with me and 
know my livelihood comes through com- 
mercial business lines, therefore it will be 
obvious to you that my interest in this sub- 
ject is in no way a selfish personal matter. I 
think the quicker we learn to foster agricul- 
ture and the sooner we learn to keep our 
heels off of farmers’ and their families’ neck 
the safer our social institutions and our Gov- 
ernment will be. 

Yours very truly, 
R. V. DusBLin, 





Bepias, Tex., September 8, 1942. 
Mr. Nat PATTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cousin: I heard the President’s 
speech last night and consider it the final 
deliverance of the farmer over to the labor 
union as a slave. If he has his way we will 
quit. I hire all my work done. I can make 
more by quitting as it will cost me more than 
I can get out of it. 

I had a friend visiting me Sunday. He 
said if in his speech the President was still 
knocking the farmer he was not going to 
farm any more. We are willing to accept any 
parity price that labor is, ’09 to ’14 or ’24 to ’29 
or any years except the last 10 years in which 
labor has had a very partial treatment, and 
if labor has its way this time, we quit—they 
call it strike. I told my hands so last night 
after the speech, and they agreed I was right. 

We are willing to bare any burden that labor 
is; will not be a slave for them. 

Please get in there and pitch for your coun- 
try and try to destroy this William Green 
dictator stuff. 

I will close 

Your friend and supporter, 
J. W. Norwoop. 

P. S—Is it right for a farmer to work 15 


days 12 hours a day and give it to the Gov- 
ernment for a $25 bond and the Government 
give it to a labor union man for 1 or 2 
8-hour days? It is not right and I had 
rather see that much money burned up than 
to see it managed thus unjustly. Give the 
farmer a just price and he will buy bonds, 


but he is tired of disfurnishing his own 
family to pension the labor union, 

What I want is everyone dealt with alike. 
No one favored more than the other. Every 
farmer has neighbors that are working at 
public work and know they are drawing a 
pension and not just a fair wage. 

I had a man working for me in the spring. 
He went to public works in March, worked 


5 months, and cleared $750. He was a 
new hand, never worked at public work 
before, and he pushed a wheelbarrow, so you 
know it wv common labor, and he did not 
gamble. I know of lots of cases like this and 
they are bankrupting the Government and 
driving the farmers out of business. I per- 
sonally don’t care. I am an old man; don't 
work myself. Got four farms and if there 
is 1 1 change made against labor unicn, 
} rms won't work either unless the Gov- 
€ iment Vv K them, I wan to see the 





Government work some farms either with 
Work Projects Administration or union labor. 
It would suit me fine to start on mine. 

J. W.N. 


—— 


Bepias, Tex., September 10, 1942, 
Mr. Nat Patton, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Patron: In reply to your letter, 
September 1, it seems to most of the people 
I have talked to have the opinion that Con- 
gress is not doing much to win the war. I 
believe Mr. Roosevelt is right in setting a 
price on all things. It seems that the farmer 
is in a bad shape already and carrying the 
heaviest load of any one, but they are willing 
to live on bread and water and work hard to 
win the war. But they don’t think that they 
should carry the whole load. 

Mr. Patton, if something isn’t done right 
away about the farmers quitting the farm 
and going to public work, the Nation is going 
to find itself in a bad shape, short of food 
and clothes and everything. There will be 
lots of land that will lay idle next year. 

I have talked to lots of people and they all 
say they can’t make a living on the farm and 
there is lots of people that just won’t work at 
all. I think Congress should draft every 
man and woman and child in the Nation, and 
place them were they are needed. 

I got a letter from one of my nephews that 
is somewhere fighting the Japs. I won't tell 
where he is or his name, but he says this war 
is no play and if we don’t all pull and pull 
hard, we could lose it. He said it was hell 
where he was, and I think our Government 
should go all out for the war regardless of 
what the people think or how hard it hits 
them. It still isn’t as hard as our boys is 
facing that is over there fighting, and the 
Government should act now and not wait, 
and put everybody where they are needed the 
most. And everybody that is an American is 
of the same opinion. The people depend on 
Congress to do things, they elect them and 
depend on them to do everything they can 
for the Nation. I am for the President 100 
percent. If Congress don’t act, I think he 
should act now. This is no time to be dilly- 
dallying around. Here’s hoping things come 
out all right. 

Yours truly, 
T. E. RASBERRY, 
NEw SUMMERFIELD, TEx., 
September 10, 1942. 
Hon. Nat Patron, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Cousin Nat: This is mostly concerning 
the war. I know you hear enough of that, 
as same as the rest of us, and you probably 
get tired of hearing it. 

I was just listening to a national hook-up 
on the radio, and some of it concerned a 
topic I hear a great deal about lately—scrap 
iron. I am wondering if our Government is 
aware that most of the scrap iron was sold 
to Japan a few years ago. I am telling you 
that people made a regular business of the 
scrap business here. Many of them had to 
do anything they could to get together a 
small amount of money to buy groceries, and 
this country was literally gone over with a 
fine-tooth comb for scrap iron. T model 
Fords, one after the other, day after day, 
month after month. Of course, I do not 
mean that we do not have any scrap, but I 
am telling you that the supply will be small; 
and, if all the country is like this, and our 
country is dependent on scrap for survival, 
as some people try to indicate, then we are 
in a serious condition indeed. 

I am wondering, too, if the farmers are 
getting a square deal in the price fixing that 
is soon to be inaugurated. It seems to me 
that the farmer, as usual, is going to be the 
goat. One of my nephews, just in from Gal- 
veston, said that he made $32 on Labor Day. 
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days, and I am telling you that this is figur- 
ing it at twice the wages farmers have been 
receiving here a little while back. However, 
I think most farmers here are ready and will- 
ing to do anything necessary to help in win- 
ning this war. 

Well, I may not have told you anything 
that you did not already know, but I could 
not resist, in view of the fact that some 
people seem to be ignorant of the facts. 

Your friend, 
I. M. Tipton. 
PALESTINE, TEX., September 15, 1942. 
Hon. Nat Patton, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Frrenp Patron: I hardly know 
how I want to explain my letter to you but I 
want to ask you to please consider the farm- 
ers when fixing a price on farm products. 
Really we are not getting enough for our 
products now. I hope every good farmer of 
the United States will write their Congress- 
man a letter. We should be getting 25 cents 
for cotton. It costs that to raise it, farm 
labor is high and farm tools are higher than 
any time I have ever known, and can’t get all 
we need at that. Hogs should be around 15 
cents per pound live weight. Feed is higher 
than at any time but it cost the farmers a 
lot to grow this feed. There ought to be 
something done about the high wages paid 
for defense work. They are getting good 
prices for labor on defense job and still going 
on strikes for higher wages. The farmers 
aren't getting a fair deal and have never 
gotten one to my way of thinking. 

Our farm boys and men are being drafted 
in the Army. Just take me for instance. 
My sons started a crop here on our little farm 
and now they are both in the Army. Both 
volunteered in the Air Corps (they would 
have been drafted if they hadn't volunteered 
for service), now the crop is left for me to get 
gathered the best I can. I am just one out 
of a million who is left the same way. My 
boys grow lots of stuff to feed the world. One 
of the boys had 90 head of hogs to sell this 
year, 2 acres in potatoes, 4 acres in tomatoes, 
but Uncle Sam's big Army called him. He 
tried to get a deferment from his draft 
board but they said “No, you will have to go 
16th of September.” So he volunteered as 
aircraft mechanic, and is gone. The other 
son (the one you thought so fine) volun- 
teered June 1. He is supply clerk in Air 
Corps. 

My dear Patron, I am sorry to say this, but 
I am afraid before 1944 there may be a food 
shortage in our own country. There could 
be and there will be if the farmers aren’t 
given a fair price for our farm products. 

The farm men and boys are leaving the 
farms and going to defense and war plants 
to work for better wages. 

There is a shortage of farm labor right 
now in east Texas, and there will be a lot of 
east Texas farms lay out next year because 
of labor shortage. The farmers can’t pay 
the high wages the boys and men get in those 
defense plants. 

Friend Patton, I hope you will receive a lot 
of letters like mine. I hope you will hold out 
as one and will see the farmers will get a fair 
price for their farm products. 

I am always your friend, 

Mrs. N. W. WINGATE. 





MABANK, TEX., September 11, 1942. 

Dear Cousin Nat: I received your letter in 
today’s mail. Will just say, I have supported 
you ever since I have been in your district, 
and will continue to do so, for I know you 
are helping to fight my battles there. 

I am writing you in regards to the cutting 
of the prices on hogs. I don’t think the farm- 
ers are getting a fair deal. Last fall a man 
from the triple A office came out here and 
said the Government wanted me to increase 
my pig production, to help win the war—so 


This would hire a farm hand for about 16 | I signed up to increase them. I went to 























Tyler and borrowed $375 and went up in 
Kansas and bought more brood sows, then I 
had to borrow money to buy feed (as we 
haven’t made any feed here in 3 years), and 
no cotton at all. The cheapest sack feed I 
bought was $2.10 per 100 pounds, and the 
highest priced feed I bought was tankage 
which cost $6.15 per 100 pounds. I had bred 
16 sows and gilts for fall farrowing. I sold a 
bunch yesterday and in the bunch I sold 5 
bred gilts, and they went to the packer. I 
am going to wait to see if the price is set 
below 14 cents. I will sell all my sows except 
2 to raise my own meat. I have 2 as fine 
boys as ever trod the soil of any land—as 
far as I know they may be lying on the 
field of battle this morning. Then we are 
humiliated every day over the radio saying 
that we are not Sacrificing enough. 

Talk about morale—the morale of the peo- 
ple in this district has been shattered the last 
2 weeks, at the way we are being treated in 
Washington, and from what information I 
have it is the same way all over the State. 

I was out north of Trinidad yesterday to 
buy some corn. I found a good young farmer 
who was selling out everything he has in the 
way of tools, teams, and feed. I bought 200 
bushels of corn from him at 75 cents per 
bushel. He is paying $2.50 per day for hands 
to gather this corn, said he was moving to 
Houston, and go to work where he could 
make a living. Then I went on a little far- 
ther up toward town, to see a man about 
doing some work on my house. I met him 
going to the gin with a bale of cotton (and 
by the way he has a fine farm bought through 
the Government). He told me practically the 
same story of the other man. He is con- 
sidered one of the best farmers in this county. 
He said he was rushing to get his cotton 
out, said he had to quit farming and go 
somewhere and go to work so he could 
make a living, said he couldn't make a living 
and said hospital, doctor, and drug bills the 


way he had he had to sell the fruits of his 
labor. 
Here is another thing then I will close. 


I live 6 miles north of Malakoff. Taking a 
strip of the country through here where I 
live, a mile and one-half wide and 8 mile 


long, there are 32 farms in this small area, 
that there will not be a furrow turned in 


1943, and I am sure 
abandon their farms. 
reasonable but nevertheless it is true. And 
if those brain-busters don't believe it, send 
them to me and I will be more than glad 
to go with them to each individual farm 
and show them, and I would be glad if our 
President would come along also. 

I am afraid we are heading for 
strike the world has ever known 

I lost $100 on the hogs I sold 
The bottom fell out on feeder hogs. I know 
a boy who quit farming 18 months ago, and 
went to Port Arthur, and went to work draw- 
ing $19 per day, with time and a half over- 
time. He has bought 160 acres of land 
and paid for it working by the day, so we 
the slop toters h lave gt t to have a law passed 
to force our stuff back down so as fellows like 
this can have more money to spend. 

This is the first time I ever attempted to 
my sentiments to anyone. Thanking 
you for what you are doing for u ommon 


there will be more 
This may sound un- 


the worst 


yesterday. 


TRAVIS PETERS. 


Mr. NAT Patron. 
Dear Sir: After reading your letter, I will 
try to mention a few things that we farmers 
feel should have your most serious considera- 
tion. One is fixing of prices on farm 
product. If ic not kept up 
where they are, or higher, the farmers will 
suffe r. The laboring people are going to the 
defense jobs where they are m: mang Ome $7 
to $15 per day, and what few there are left 
on the farms are asking for hig! wages, 


So 
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sO we must have a good price for our farm 
products, if we continue the feed the world. 
The prices on hogs and cows, I think, is high 
enough, but we should have at least 25 cents 
per pound for our cotton. So anything that 
you can do to bring about a square deal for 
us farmers will sure be appreciated. 
Yours, 
J. R. HENSON. 


NACOGDOCHES, TEx., September 15, 1942. 


Mr. Nat PatTTon. 

Dear Sir: I have been thinking quite a bit 
about Mr. Roosevelt and farm prices. 

It is alarming the number of acres that is 
idle. Being a producer living on a farm, I 
am in a position to know just how sad it is 
to think that there is a possibility of us wak- 
ing up to the fact that we have a shortage 
of food and feed stuff for our Nation’s needs, 
Therefore, I do feel like you should be very 
careful about the price you fix on farm 


products. 
About the labor shortage, it is very acute. 
One reason of that is we don't get enough 


for what we do produce. 

This P. W. A. labor or W. P. A.—whichever 
it is—is very poor. They aur work. 

If we could get a fair price for what we 
produce, I believe we could keep more and 
better labor on the farms. 

I think it is the middleman and not the 
producer that is raising the price of food, 
for the lowly producer has to ask, “What 
will you give me for this or that?” We 
really don’t need any sympathy for we 
could, if we would, organize and be inde- 
pendent 

But I do hope Mr. Roosevelt understands 
what he is doing for this act could mean 
either win or lose for our boys will have 
to have food if they keep going 

Oh, if we can soon win before too many 
of our boys are killed. I think Mr. Roosevelt 
is a great leader, but he is human. 

Many thanks for the cookbook. It is very 
nice. 

Very 


truly yours, 


Mrs. G. W. HOGAN 





Bond Bombs To End Bondage 


SION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
rD, I include the following address en- 
titled “Bond Bombs To End Bondage” by 
Edward. B. Hitchcock, Chief, oreign 
Origin Section, War Savings Staff, on 
Polish Day, August 11, 1942, at Kenny- 
wood Park, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


EXTENS 








“When I was a child, I spake a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought child; 
but when I became a man, I put d- 
ish things.” Thus wrote a man named Paul 
in a letter to the Corintl rs 
ago. 

When I was a boy I spake boy. I 
lived in a small in dustt ial commu y in the 
Middle West. I went every 
other boy of my ag 





played games er: 
hide and seek, baseball. We Vv 
nary American boys, with the s 
bad impulses that small b 
and always have had, I suppose. 







I remember 
that we were inclined to be scornful of other 
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boys whose parents had been born abroad. 
We called them foreigners. It was all right 
with Freddie Klein, whose father had been 
born in the United States. But it wasn’t so 
all right with Joe Bartello, whose father was 
born in Italy and who sold bananas in our 
town. It wasn’t so all right with Bernard 
Grabowski whose father came from Poland 
and worked on the railroad. We called Joe 
Bartello a Wop and we called Bernard Gra- 
bowski a Polack. We called another boy a 
Chink and another boy a Sheenie. Some- 
times we let the Polack and the Wop play 
with us; sometimes we didn’t. Boys can be 
very cruel, 

It was when we got to high school that 
things began to change and some of the boys 
whom we had looked down on and snubbed 
and refused to play with began showing up 
well as students, or in sports, or in the de- 
bating club. They spoke English just as 
well as any of us, and some of them did 
better in their studies than some of the 
others of us. Friendships which had started 
under a cloud took on new and special im- 
portance. We came to like each other for 
what we were, instead of disliking each other 
for what our fathers had been. As we got 
jobs or went to college, the change continued. 
And our visions broadened with experience 
and through contacts and hard knocks. 

But my point is that even when I was 
a boy I began to learn that my native land 
is a melting pot; that its population is made 
up of people "from all over the worid—liter- 
ally that; that the United States of America 
is a Nation of one people from many coun- 
tries. My own family may have come 
on the Mayflower—that overcrowded 
ship which landed some early refugees from 


over 
Salling 


England; but there have been many May- 
flowers with other names since then—hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them, bring hun- 





ands of people 
They were flee- 
from persecution in their native lands; 
they wanted more room in which to work out 
their destinies; they were tired of slaving for 
somebody else and wanted to make more out 


dreds and hundreds of thous 
from every part of the globe 


ing 


of their brain and brawn: they were seeke 
after that kind of freedom which we have 
always boasted over here 

They had settled down with a few pos- 
sessions and high hopes, and they found 
their opportunity here and made the most 
of it. They took their place in the com- 
munity, and built homes and put up church- 
es; they paid taxes for schools and roads and 
water, and worked hard and had more m 


than they l 

They also bre tl I 
or national characteristics, certain tradi 
and certain memories. And they put these 
into the melting x f 


d hac 
ight wi 


ever hi 











( im 
clung to the langu the o1 1 and 
spoke Px a I 1 in their 
homes, But they wisely iat t r 
children we » the publ he God- 
blest schools— 1 English. 
(Their iren and the 1’s chil n 
will be glad in the not n 5 
war is over that they é be- 
cause English—or American—is coming to 
be the international language of t wol ) 
Wi t were learning English they also 
were a sing Americanism, and that’s even 
more import ae use th! - 
ing o lt > na lisms t 3 
into being a new intern e 
name is Ame! nism. And i a 
of the future. 

You have only to look into any telephone 
directory or to walk down Main & 
city, or to wand n 
on either side of to 1 a 
stand wha I I a 


Klein lives next 

and Joe Bartello’s 
cent to John 
while there 
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homes, the fences are not many, and most 
of the high ones were torn down long ago. 
We see a Czech or a Finn or a Greek elected 
mayor of this city, and the board of alder- 
men in almost any American community 
comprises many foreign names. We read 
the list of draftees or our casualty lists, and 
find many names from many lands. Medals 
for brave and distinguished service are 
pinned on the breasts of men of every na- 
tional origin under the sun. And this hap- 
pens every day over here in the United States, 
as in no other part of the world. 

Now, I have been trying to tell you how 
my point of view changed as I grew older. 
I had started out with certain prejudices. 
I had understood as a child, but when I be- 
came a man, I began to understand things 
which I had seen through a glass darkly. 
When I was a man and an officer in World 
War No. 1, I was able to see face to face 
certain realities as to other men. I saw as a 
man. And so I came to understand the part 
other men of other rootage have had in the 
progress of civilization and especially in the 
building of our Nation. After that war I lived 
long in Europe as a foreign correspondent, 
living in one capital after another, establish- 
ing contacts with men and women in every 
part of the world. I made it my business to 
study people and to try to understand their 
points of view. I came to appreciate their 
difficulties, and their differences, their eco- 
nomic troubles, their ingrained likes and dis- 
likes; t! unfortunate barriers of language 
which made Chinese walls between them, and 
the other barriers which they raised for their 





protection and for the protection of their 
trade and industry. 
Also during that period after World War 


No. 1 it was my business to observe and 
comment on what was happening in Europe. 
I was keenly aware of the bad statesmanship 
which was general in the old world; the deaf, 
dumb, and blind statesmanship everywhere 
in the world 

Versailles was 


tir iold n Yr 
tired 01c men 


mainly a gathering of very 
men in a hurry to get home to 








dinner 

They proceeded to set up a dozen new 
states out of the defeated empires. They 
in dd crac me pe I who 
air und d democracy meant— 
I ! they never had had any of it You 
ca ist put it on like a new hat. The suc- 
cess and qua of democracy depends upon 
the kind of € cation and training which has 
preceded Hence most of the democracies 
which were the set up just didn’t work 
‘They failed because the people weren’t ready 

r democracy Also because the leaders of 
the great de ies were too stupid or too 
leepy or give enough attention 
t I € c ther fellows, or to help 
t n § up their new states. One man 
j dup and spoken long and loud in 
f of the borning democracies. That 


President of the United St 


ates who 


( f blishment of the League 
N 3; as guaranty for the present and 
ins e for the future; as aid and bulwark 
f v were struggling toward free- 
C he me s for collect 
I believe he 
] ? é s alr 
I ! ed 
I } ud ha been avoided 
if f By le of I ons had been 
I t E% f t United Stafes had 
’ of 
T * Wat . " a try 
1 ‘ i tl Ty y 
emselve ll the 
I nt of Terenc 
y vere n to erise he 
tr ] t} cifferer 
I did about t 1 
| vd f t a a statesmane 
ere } } f noli 7 
; fy \ » had 1 u Y- 
j of t universal brother! d of 








man; who had no realization of the future 
storm toward which they were drifting. 
But in Germany and Italy new leaders saw 
their opportunity in the decline of democracy 
and set to work to build their world revolu- 
tion for economic, political, military domina- 
tion of all mankind. 

They began to demand that their people 
should take the gold out of their teeth to 
pay for munitions, that they should turn 
their butter into bullets, that they should so 
regiment and mechanize and militarize them- 
selves that the victory would be sure and 
quick. This went on openly for a long time. 
And we correspondents wrote all about it. 
When the startled peoples of France and 
Britain woke up and realized that they had 
been sleeping their lives away, that their 
leaders had lied to them and misled them, 
that they too had been sold down the river— 
like the Czechs at Munich—it was too late. 
It was their own fault, but that didn’t make 
it any easier to take. They had paid no at- 
tention to the red lights Manchoukuo, 
Abyssinia, Austria, and Munich. But with 
the tragic, ruthless, and horrible invasion of 
Poland—which, by the way, was very similar 
to Pearl Harbor—they finally aroused them- 
selves and tried to organize resistance at the 
eleventh hour. But it was too late. It had 
been too late for a long time. And Poland 
went down, struggling nobly, fighting desper- 
ately, battling to the bitter end against ter- 
rible odds—no braver fight ever was made. 
Poland fell finally under the wheels of the 
juggernaut which even then was rolling re- 
lentlessly over the once free peoples of Eu- 
rope. One after another the others fell. I 
saw it happen to one after another of those 
unprepared countries. I sometimes wish I 
hadn’t seen it happen. My dreams are all 
horrible nightmares of that misery and 
slaughter and bloodshed in Europe. I, too, 
wake up screaming. 

Here in the United States we were being 
told “It can’t happen to us.” And some of us 
believed that. Others wanted to believe it. 
Until December 7, 1941, when the bombs that 
fell on Pearl Harbor fell on New York 
and Pittsburgh and Los Angel nd it had 
happened to us. 

You and I know that there have been too 
f 


Ul 


also 


many nationalisms—Jealous of their sover- 
eignties, and envious of others’ welfare— 
striving for their own good her than for 
the good of all mankind, caring little for 
th eeds of others; always seeking more 
living 


y we are all Americans, Americans all, 
united in the common cause of decency and 
democracy for a better world of the future. 
Yesterday we may have been Polish-Ameri- 
cans or Czech-Americans or Italian-Ameri- 
cans. But the war wiped out the hyphen 
and today we are all Americans. ut of the 
melting pot has come a new order which is 
destined to establish and maintain a new 
world, tomorrow 

We used to speak of 
World and of the Americ 
The Old World has gone to pie 








as the Old 
New World. 


es Once more— 


‘acs as the 














as it did under Napoleon; today the Old 
World is under the dor n of gangsters 
who are burning and Killing and looting and 
what they want w to stop the 

ers is the problem f the present. 

ill be stopped. But when and how? 

er § ; wh he wants in the be- 

£ 2, because he has a gun and shoots his 
unarmed victim and takes his money, before 











the victim has time to get F's own gun and 
fight back 3ut the gangster is finally shot 
and stopped, and he lands in jail or lies in 
a coffin. And we have seen that a gangster 
always seems to be at his strongest and most 
prosperous jus. before he fall 

The forces of evil known as the Axis powers 
have conquered Europe and their satellites 
in Asia have been successful 00. So 


ful there, 
em to be too strong for the powers 
But there is nothing new about all 


that they 


of good 
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this. It has happened frequently before in 
history. And finally the powers of good al- 
ways have overcome the forces of evil. Might 
is not right, even though it seems to be. 
Right is might. Good always has overcome 
evil. God is stronger than the devil. 

With each new day we realize the purposes 
back of this terrible conflict. We are forced 
to believe what we were loath to believe yes- 
terday—that this war is a world revolution 
for the redistribution of the entire planet; 
that it is a mighty drive of brute force against 
civilization, of barbarism against religion, 
of feudalism against freedom, of slaveocracy 
against democracy. And we have come to 
understand slowly that unless all the forces 
of good are united against the combined 
forces of evil——-strongly, courageously, com- 
pletely—civilization might just lose this war. 

We are not going to lose this war. We 
are going tc win it— some day. But that 
day seems far off, and the way is likely to be 
long, tragically long, and terribly hard, and 
it will lead through blood and sacrifice and 
destruction far beyond anything we ever 
dreamed possible. 

I fought in that other war when the slogan 
was “Make the World Safe for Democracy.” 
I am fighting in this war with a new slogan: 
“Save Democracy for the World.” We may 
have failed previously to make the world 
safe for democracy. But we are going to 
save democracy for the world in this war. 

There is only one “if;” only one reason why 
we might fail; only one possibility that might 
bring defeat instead of victory. That is 
“disunity.” Hitler and Mussolini and Hirohi- 
to—the three horsemen of the Axis—are 
counting on our disunity. That’s their only 
hope in the final analysis. If they can just 
split us up and divide us and disunite us, 
then they can conquer us. But I know they 
cannot break up the United Nations, they 
cannot conquer democracy, they cannot over- 


come the new internationalism which is 
Americanism. 
What Hitler has done to the once free 


peoples of Europe is horrible beyond words. 
What Hitler did to Lidice in Bohemia was 
not the first of its kind. Cracow and Rotter- 
dam were devastated by fire and sword. 
Other smaller towns were wiped out in the 
same way. Many cities have been burned 
and their inhabitants slaughtered. The pur- 
pose of the Nazis is to make more room for 
themselves—plenty of room. Their “lebens- 
raum” includes all of Europe, and to get 
this they have taken their homes away from 
their owners, and they either have killed the 
owners or driven them away or herded them 
into their fields and factories and made them 
work as slaves under Nazi overlordship. 
Their attempt is to establish the Germans 
as the supermen of this age, so that they 
will rule all non-Aryans with a rod of iron 
under a modern system of domination which 
is more ruthless and inhuman and despicable 
than anything recorded in the blackest 
pages of the past. They are trying to throw 
the world back into chaos and dark night, 
into feudalism, and slaveocracy, so that they 
can rule reme. What they do not realize 






is that their system will never unify the 
world, because they haven’t the cement nec- 
essary to hold the bricks of their structure 


together. That structure is toppling even 
now in Poland, in Yugoslavia, in Holland 


and Belgium and Greece and Czechoslovakia 


Terrorism and secret police will never supply 
the cement necessary for the building of a 
new world order. Starvation, torture, and 
the firing squad take their toll of us human 
beings, but such methods never will quench 
the fires of freedom which burn deep in our 
hearts. Actually, Hitler has done more to 
fan those fires to hot flame than anyone else 
ever has done in a'l history. He has made 
us appreciate our democracy as never before. 
And with every new horror which his crazed 


brain perpetrates he has but added fuel to 
the fire. 
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I am not here to stir you emotionally. I 
am not here to talk about what happened 
to Poland. I am not here to add to the terror 
which stalks by day and the misery that 
creeps by night. You know that. You know 
also how your hearts are wracked by what 
has happened to your people caught back 
in Poland, many of whom are your friends 
or your relatives. You have wanted to help 
them and so have I. You haven’t known 
how to do it. I haven't, either. But now I 
know. I either must fight with a gun to 
drive gangsterism and tyranny and slaveoc- 
racy out of the world, or I must fight with 
bonds. Those bonds are bombs which will 
free Poland from despotism. So I am invest- 
ing all that I can spare—and more—in the 
cause of decency and democracy, for the vic- 
tory of right over might, for the overthrow 
of tyranny and the enthronement of free- 
dom, for the establishment of a new order 
and for the setting up of a better world—not 
just a richer world for the few but a righter 
world for the many—a fairer, juster, nobler 
world, where the best of us must be willing 
to share with the worst of us and to aid the 
least of us to stand in the sun with the rest 
of us. At last I see how I can help free 
Poland—and Europe—from Hitlerism: By 
buying bonds to end bondage. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
your insurance policy which guarantees to 
you life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness in this free land—one of the few re- 
maining havens of freedom on earth. For 
more than 150 years it has paid dividends; 
personal security, equality of opportunity, 
and justice for all. Premium time is here 
and we Americans must pay to keep our in- 
surance in force. Don’t let it lapse. Many 
of our friends and families across the seas 
failed to pay the price of national security 
and they lost everything. They had been 
warned but they did not heed. We have been 
warned and we must heed. 

Of course, if you prefer to follow Hitler’s 
advice, if you don’t care about your consti- 
tutional rights, if you don’t cherish your 
hard-won freedoms, if you don’t like the 
United States of America—then don’t pay 
your premium. That is your privilege as a 
free person. But if you enjoy your home 
and family, your job, your church, your fra- 
ternal and social friends—if you value your 
way of life—you will have to do something 
to preserve that way of life. The way you 
can do something about it, as a civilian, is 
to buy bonds. 

Never before in history has any govern- 
ment made such a generous offer to its citi- 
zens as the Treasury Department is making 
in these bonds. You loan money to your 
Government to buy goods and service for the 
armed forces pledged to fight this war to a 
finish. Your Government gives you a certifi- 
cate which cannot be taken away from you 
without your consent, which is registered for 
your protection, which will be held in the 
Treasury of the United States if you haven't 
a safe place to keep it. You can sell that 
bond after 60 days, if you need todo so. But 
it is to your advantage to hold that bond, 
because for every $3 you invest in these 
bonds you get $4 back, at maturity. 
You pay $18.75 for a $25 bond, which the 
Government will redeem at full face value 
in 10 years. And in 10 years you probably 
will need that money much more than you 
do today. Meantime your money is helping 
to win the war for the United States and for 
Poland, and you are doing your share for 
victory. 

Your Government is asking you to invest 
10 percent of your earnings or savings every 
week for the duration. Is 10 percent too 
much? The men who are in our armed 
forces have to give 100 percent—their very 
lives—if necessary. They are required to 
do that. You are invited to give only 10 
percent of your excess money. The 


differ- 
ence between your 10 percent and the 














draftee’s 100 percent is considerable. Think 
it over. 

I have tried to point out to you that we 
must be united on every front if we are to 
win this war. The armed forces are united 
under our Commander in Chief on the 7 
seas, in the air, and on land. We must be 
as united on the home front, on the farm, 
in the factory, in the store, in the home. 

We have to realize that there are four ways 
for every man and woman in the United 
States—for every American—to fight: 

We can fight in the armed forces. 

We can fight by producing supplies for the 
armed forces. 

We can fight by reducing our personal daily 
needs to meet the increased demands of the 
armed forces. 

We can fight by putting our dollars to work 
in helping to buy what the armed forces must 
have to win. 

And when you fight by investing your dol- 
lars in War bonds, you are buying insurance. 
The way to insure freedom is to buy power. 
When you invest in bonds and stamps you are 
buying power. Idle money is unpatriotic 
money. Money is more than a medium of 
exchange today; it is also a symbol of loy- 
alty—your personal loyalty to your country 
and to its cause, which is the liberation of the 
world from bondage. Your buying of War 
bonds week by week, month by month—not 
just once or twice, but regularly and con- 
stantly—until it hurts (and it won’t hurt you 
to give your money to this use as much as 
it will hurt our armed men if they haven’t 
got arms to fight with); buying bonds even 
if it hurts is your duty. Your money will be 
put to work for the cause of a free world. 
Your money will help to buy implements of 
war for victory; your money will help to fur- 
nish arms and ammunition and food and 
clothing and transport to our fighting forces 
wherever they may be. And your money in- 
vested in War bonds will help prevent future 
inflation, which might make a lot of trouble 
for you some day, unless you have such sav- 
ings for the after-war period, instead of hav- 
ing put that money into a lot of useless 
luxuries which are harder to get every day, 
and which should mean less and less to each 
of us when we weigh those luxuries against 
the needs of the effort. It’s your war and 
mine, Let’s make it really ours in every way. 
We cannot all fight with guns in hands, but 
we can all put guns in the hands of the men 
who fight. 

If you are working in some factory or in- 
dustry, you should be buying bonds regu- 
larly under the pay-roll savings plan. It is 
your patriotic duty to do so; also it is to your 
benefit to do so. See to it that your plant 
has a pay-roll system established, with a 
labor-management committee at work, and 
that you are represented on that commit- 
tee. That is part of our democratic idea 
and is to your advantage. 

But whaéever your individual status, you 
have to understand that your help is needed, 
that your bonds are your duty, that it’s up 
to you to help win this war. If we all do our 
share we will win it. And with victory we 
shall be helping to establish a free world 
of the future where all men and women 
everywhere may come to enjoy the same 
privileges that we have in this country, the 
rights which we are fighting to pri 
our God-blest freedoms—our Americanism. 

This is not the time to begin making new 
maps. But it is the time for us to begin 
thinking definitely about the kind of world 
which can be set up and made successful in 
the future after this war. 

Setting up of that new world will be our 
job after the war is over. It’s a great task, 
worthy of our best effort. Future peace and 
security and progress depends on how we do 
that task. There will have to be some kind 
of federation of freedom-loving people to 
maintain peace and to prevent a future 
threat to civilization. We can do it, because 
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we have the power to do it—if we have the 
will to do it. 

Meantime we have to win the war. We 


before we can have 
buy bonds to end 


have to break slaveocracy 
democracy. We have to 
bondage. 





Platform of the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats, Inc., of New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Teave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein the platform of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats, Inc., of New York 
City, adopted at the fifth biennial State 
convention held in New York City on 
August 16, 1942. 

While I do not favor the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, which has the endorse- 
ment of this organization, I believe the 
balance of the platform to be construc- 
tive and fundamentally sound. 

The platform follows: 

PREAMBLE 

The Democratic Party must foster and en- 
courage a foreign policy consistent with the 
principles embodied in the President’s four 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear—for all mankind everywhere, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 

The foreign policy urged by the Republican 


Party has been overwhelmingly a policy of 
reaction and isolationism. That isolation- 
ism has been the major cause of the evils 


which plague the world today. 

America must pay for the errors committed 
at the conclusion of the last war. The Amer- 
ican people must r-solve never to repeat 
those mistakes. Never again must they 
shirk the responsibility of world affairs. 

Twice in a single generation the catas- 
trophe of a World War has fallen upon us. 
Twice the United States, in spite of f 
isolationism, has been forced into b 
We have learned that when any nation ¢ 
where becomes the tool of a dictatorial, 
saber-rattling government, our own freedom 
is in jeopardy. 





We, the Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., 
believe that if it were not for the over- 
whelming isolationism of the R Car 





Party, whic 
people after 





1 was foisted upon the America 
the last war, the present wor] 


catastrophe could have been averted. Be- 
cause of a lack of understanding and ill- 
vision, the rule of that organized few had 
out-maneuvered the many, which has caused 
the eviJs existing today 


We know the United Nations will wv 





war. But no hope of an endurir 

justified if it is colored with any thought ¢ 
appeasing the forces of evil. Victory mu 
be complete and uncompromising. Totali- 
tarianism and aggression in their every mani- 
festation must be annihilated from the fac 
of the earth. Political and economic co- 
operation must be set up through the per- 
manent organization 


of a federation of 
United Nations as the basis of a w i 
for the purpose of preserving pea 

The election of Franklin D. Roosevelt for 








i vil 


a third term on the Democratic ticket w 
vindication of Woodrow Wilson’s conce} 
of a new freedom, That vision of a 1 
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freedom is today the will of the free peoples 
of all the world. 

The Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., 
pledge themselves to extend every effort and 
all their energies to the end that this will 
of a free people shall not be frustrated. 

Now, therefore, we, the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, Inc., in convention assembled, 
do hereby proclaim the following to be our 
platform in the forthcoming campaign for 
the election of gubernatorial, Congressional, 
and local candidates. 


NEW ISOLATIONISM 


We will oppose the forces of special privi- 
lege and reaction now concentrating for as- 
sault in New York State with the obvious 
purposes of sowing the seeds of the new iso- 
lationism for ultimate blossoming at the con- 
clusion of the war. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER 


We will support all measures to win the 
kind of peace described in the Atlantic Char- 
ter in order that the youth of our Nation 
shall not have offered their lives in vain. 


COMMUNISM 


We assert in the words of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, one of our honorary members that 
“I have no illusions whatsoever as to the 
stand which the American Communist Party 
has taken in American affairs. I admire 
Russia and the marvelous fight which Russia 
is putting up. Russia has a right to the 
kind of government that Russians desire to 
have, but I do not wish to be controlled in 
this country by an American group that, in 
turn, is controlled by Russia and Russian 
interests.” 

ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


We will support legislation to promote the 
maximum utilization of our natural resources 
which can be converted by our national 
initiative, science, and energies for an all- 
out war production. 

INFLATION 

We will support the President's efforts to 
prevent inflation. 

BONDS 

We favor vigorous promotion of the sale of 
United States War bonds to provide sinews 
for the war effort, prevent inflation and trans- 
fer civilian purchasing power to the post- 
war period, thus assuring victory in the war 
and economic stability after victory. 

DISCRIMINATION 

We abhor racial discrimination in the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, in civilian 
defense, and in all industries. Every effort 
should be made through legislation and the 
adoption of practical policies to prevent 
racial and religious discrimination in the 
employment of jf Racial discrimina- 
religious prejudice and bias must be 
mped out at home; while we fight abroad 

new freedom, the rebirth of religion 
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Y OF all races 


ersons 


CONSTITUTION 
10old that all in America, irrespective 
rth or parentage constitute one people 
> entitled to the full protection 

them under the Constitution 


guar- 
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t 3 f Rights 
LABOR 
rhe rights of organized labor must be fully 
I gnized, and we must not permit the 
edy, unscrupulous few to use the war 
stalking horse to deprive labor of its 
I s and to a greater degree of social se- 
curity Unity is the only basis for victory 
E WAR PLANNIN( 
We tk t the Federal, State, and local 
ernn mu eal r share ir 
post-wv rehabilitation, reconstruction 
i the transfer from war to peacetime pul! 
S We a ate comprehensive post-war 








planning to create a backlog reservoir of 
public works improvements and a stimulus 
to expansion of private industry. 


WAR INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK 


We urge that all plans and suggestions for 
fuller cooperation with national war agencies 
for further development of war industries in 
New York State, and particularly New York 
City, be expedited in order to make available 
to the war effort persons previously em- 
ployed in nonessential industries and others 
who may now be unemployed. 


ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


We favor the construction of the St. Law- 
rence power project, confident that its power 
will make possible expansion of essential 
war material production in our State. We 
favor the construction of the seaway aspects 
of the St. Lawrence project which will greatly 
relieve bottlenecks encountered in trans- 
porting vast quantities of necessary war ma- 
terials from the rich resources of the Middle 
West. 

AGRICULTURE 


We must accord recognition to agriculture 
for its contribution to the war effort. 

We will support measures for the perma- 
nent welfare of agriculture. 

We favor the stabilization of marketing 
conditions for agricultural products. 

We urge the encouragement and fostering 
of bona fide farmer cooperatives. 

We support the New York Federal-State 
marketing agreement and order program for 
milk. 

We support an adequate system of audit- 
ing the books of milk handlers and of co- 
operatives operating as milk handlers. 

We advocate the elimination of the dump- 
ing of milk in New York State by out-of- 
State areas, by encouraging Federal milk 
regulation in such areas, 

We propose, for the duration, to conserve 
transportation facilities by encouraging the 
consumption in Eastern States of cheese and 
cream produced in New York State for prod- 
ucts produced in distant areas, 


SOLDIER VOTE 


We firmly believe that those who fight for 
America should not be deprived of the right 
to vote for America. Every effort should be 
made to assist in distributing and collecting 
the ballots of those in the armed forces. 


SUPPORT OF CANDIDATES 
We will. support all Candidates whose rec- 
ords show that they can be depended upon 
to support the President in his efforts to 
win the war and secure a lasting peace for the 
world. We reject again any idea of isola- 
tionism. 
AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
We urge that the Democratic Party effect 
a working agreement with the American 
Labor Party in the selection of candidates for 
State elective offices. 
YOUNG DEMOCRATIC RECOGNITION 
We declare that the activity of Young 
Democratic groups is essential to success of 
the party in New York State. We demand 
that the Democratic State committee accept 


these affiliated groups as an integral force in 
the party organization. 
We rededicate ourselves to continue the 





liberal and progressive government and main- 
tain the political ideas within the Democratic 


Party as practiced by our great President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman. 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

We demand fair and honest representation 
for the people of New York State. We charge 
that the Republican Party in New York State 
has denied that just representation by fail- 

re to pass a legislative reapportionment bill 

take effect immediately. 
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EDUCATION 


We believe in the expansion of educational 
facilities for the youth of this State. To 
curtail our education budget at this time is 
to quench the flame which will continue to 
feed our democratic spirit. While our boys 
fight to retain our faith on the battlefields, 
let us strengthen it on the }ome front. Our 
enemies have reared their youth in the fervor 
of the totalitarian state. Let our watch- 
word be “Education for democracy, and 
democracy through youth.” 


NEW DEAL 


We reaffirm and rededicate ourselves to the 
great social objectives of the New Deal as 
instituted by our President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

CONCLUSION 


We believe that the greatest achievement 
of our party is that its program under the 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
safeguarded and strengthened democratic 
government by proving that a democracy can 
act swiftly and effectively to meet any crisis, 
whether in peace or in war. As a result of 
this leadership and program, America is the 
hope of the world. All freedom-loving peo- 
ples look to us for assurance that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall prevail throughout the 
world, 





Anti-Inflation Legislation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, three facts stand out in the con- 
troversy aroused over the President’s ill- 
advised ultimatum to the Congress that 
it must pass anti-inflation legislation 
pleasing to him or else he would declare 
it inadequate and take over the functions 
of the Congress himself and make his 
own regulations. 

These three facts are: 

First. All elements of cost and profit 
must be controlled if there is to be effec- 
tive price control in any sense of the 
word. 

Second. Wages, whether factory wages 
or farm wages, comprise the largest part 
of the costs of production. 

Third. No law passed by the Congress 
can possibly be effective in halting infla- 
tion unless the executive department of 
the Government, including the President 
himself, sincerely and earnestly desires to 
make the law apply to all and not to 
only a part of the people, and to all and 
not to merely part of the costs of pro- 
duction. 

Those Members of Congress who have 
been supporting legislative measures in 
which genuine parity for the farmer is 
assured do not feel that they were asking 
any special privileges for the farmer. It 
is regrettable that in elections every 2 
years since the New Deal administration 
came into power, it has sought to evade 
issues by directing the indignation of the 
voters at some special group or class. 
This year it is the farmers. In 1937 the 
Executive began his attack upon the Fed- 



























































eral Judiciary. In 1942 there has also 
been a determined attack upon the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

In the very hour when the New Deal 
propagandists were attacking the Con- 
gress and the farm leaders for wanting 
the cost of farm labor included in com- 
puting parity, the United States Govern- 
ment itself was carrying out billions of 
dollars worth of contracts with manufac- 
turers in which, and properly so, the 
cost of wages were included in fixing the 
prices of the products. 

No one has ever explained—the reason 
being that no one ever can explain—how 
anybody can arrive at.a fair price for 
agricultural products without including 
farm wages, interest on investment, de- 
preciation, and upkeep as parts of the 
cost of product, just the same as in every 
other process of production. 

The singular aspect of the administra- 
tion’s “peculiar” attitude toward the 
farmer is that it comes at a time when 
the Nation must depend upon its farmers, 
not only to feed our armed forces on the 
battle fronts and the far-flung places 
across the seven seas, and our home folks 
but a large part of the rest of the world 
as well. 

It is reminiscent of the administra- 
tion’s attitude of hostility toward indus- 
try at the outbreak of the war when it 
tried to shoulder the blame for its own 
shortsightedness, failures, and weak- 
nesses onto industrial management. 

When, in spite of all the abuse and the 
handicaps placed in its way, industry 
performed a remarkable job of rising to 
the demands of the hour, congressional 
committees—controlled by the adminis- 
tration’s own party—investigated the sit- 
uation and found incompetent bureauc- 
racy responsible for the dangerous lag in 
the war efforts. 

It has been bureaucratic incompetence 
and the lust of bureaucrats for power 
which have allowed inflation to creep 
up on the country. If the Executive has 
the power to make such regulations as 
are necessary to control inflation, if, as, 
and when the Congress does not legislate 
to suit him, then he had the power with- 
out coming to the Congress at all. 

It still remains a fact, however, that 
despite any legislation the Congress may 
pass, only the Executive can make that 
legislation effective. 

There are many observers in Wash- 
ington who believe that the President has 
had the power all along to curb inflation, 
and that the reason he failed to use it is 
that he did not want to put a ceiling on 
wages in the face of an election. 

The Congress has again passed legisla- 
tion giving the President more power by 
which to control inflation. No man can 

say how much more power he will ask for 
under one pretext or another, because he 
has served notice on the country that he 
does not know how much power he will 
have to have before the war is over. The 
fact remains that it is high time partisan 
politics gave way to a united effort on the 
part of the administration itself to prose- 
cute this war in the most efficient way 
and te guard against internal dangers 
at the same time. 
LXXXVITI—App. 
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While ‘his legislation was pending be- 
fore the Congress, and while the citizens 
of this country were demanding that 
their public officials stay on the job in 
Washington, the great mystery of Wash- 
ington has been, “Where is the Presi- 
dent?” His return on yesterday after 
an absence of 2 weeks and his criticism 
of officers of the armed forces, sub- 
members of the Cabinet, as well as the 
Congress and the press, together with 
the announcement of where he had been, 
answered the question. It was during his 
absence that several courageous and out- 
spoken officials of the administration 
bluntly warned this Nation that we are 
losing this war. 

The American people demand that the 
most efficient effort be put forth to win 
this war, because inefficiency has to be 
measured in terms of killed and injured 
boys. The fathers and mothers of this 
Nation, whose boys must sooner or later 
go into this blood bath, are demanding 
efficiency in the war efforts. When they 
find out who is responsible for lack of 
efficiency in this war effort, God help 
those who are guilty. The wrath of the 
American people will be awesome. In the 
meantime, if inflation is allowed to wreck 
this Nation, the boys on the fighting 
fronts will have been grossly betrayed. 





A Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial from to- 
day’s Washington Post: 


A FREE PRESS 


In adjoining columns is the story of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s jJust-concluded trip to war- 
production centers, military camps, and naval 
bases. 

The President spent 2 weeks on this trip, 
which took him from coast to coast. In that 
period he was seen by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. He even made a short 
speech to 14,000 workmen in a Portland, 
Oreg., shipyard on the occasion of the launch- 
ing of a cargo ship 

Not one word of this trip appeared in an 
American newspaper, on orders of the Office 
of Censorship under instructions from the 
White House. The only concession to the 
press was permission to send single repre- 
sentatives of three press associations whose 
stories were not to be released until today. 
No other accredited correspondent was al- 
lowed on the train and the only photograph- 
ers accompanying the President were Navy 
picture men. 

The reason given for this secrecy is the 
safety of the President. 

The Washington Post is deeply conscious 
of the responsibility of the press in helping 
to protect the person of the President. For 
three-quarters of a century this newspaper 
has worked hand in glove with the Secret 
Service in that regard. 
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But this newspaper insists that conditions 
on the trip just completed were no different 
than on many other trips undertaken by 
President Roosevelt. Hundreds of thousands 
of citizens saw him. It was no secret in 
official Washington or in a number of teem- 
ing industrial centers. Any contention that 
there were safety factors that cannot be re- 
vealed is open to challenge for the simple 
reason that if there were the trip should 
have never been made. 

It was a secret only to the American people. 

It was a secret only to the great mass of 
patriotic citizens who read newspapers and 
listen to the radio and depend upon them for 
information. 

And who can blame these wonderful people 
if they say in the future, “You can’t depend 
on the newspapers for what is happening 
these days—they only print what they are al- 
lowed to print.” 

A censorship which permits the people of 
this Nation to live in doubt that they are 
being fully informed on everything that 
properly can be printed, defeats its own pur- 
pose. This war is being fought to preserve 
our form of Government, our priceless liber- 
ties. A free press is one of those liberties. 
In scores of newspaper offices throughout the 
country, swamped with calls as to why noth- 
ing was printed about the President’s visit, 
there has been chagrined wonder the past 2 
weeks whether the American press is free 

There is no parallel for like suppression of 
news and control of the press in Great Brit- 
ain today. When Mr. Churchill went to 
Russia he stopped in Egypt and went to the 
front where soldiers exclaimed, “Blimey, it’s 
Winnie.” The stories were printed before 
Mr. Churchill returned to London. 

Winning this war depends upon the com- 
plete confidence in and wholehearted sup- 
port of government by the American people. 
We believe that if the American people had 
been told from the scene—with appropriate 
slight delay and omission of itinerary, for 
safety’s sake—what Mr. Roosevelt saw 
through the eyes of trained and free news- 
papermen and radio commentators, it would 
have been a tremendous and much-needed 
stimulation to the war effort 

With the undemocratic secrecy that at- 
tended this trip, the belated reports given out 
at the President’s press conference cannot be 
received as anything other than an “electrical 
transcription” of the original 

This newspaper feels a solemn obligation to 
protest a policy that is (1) unnecessary and 
inadvisable; (2) stimulating to malicious 
rumor and distrust, and (3) a step that can 
easily lead to abuse endangering a funda- 
mental guarantee of our Bill of Rights. 


INET I 


Moral Protection for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the good citizens of Wyoming have 
taken the trouble to sign petitions and 
write letters to me encouraging my sup 
port for the bill offered by the late Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard, S. 860 bill to 
prohibit the sale of liquors and prohibit 
prostitution on or within a reasonable 
distance of military naval reservations. 
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Altogether these petitions contain sev- 
eral thousands names, in addition to sev- 
erai hundred letters amd post cards. Iam 
sure that other Members have received 

imilar petitions and similar communica- 
tions. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this 
legislatioa is of sufficient importance that 
the Congress ought to give consideration 
and approval to it as soon as possible. 
Reforms along this line are vitally neces- 


5 
s 


sary at times like this to assure the young 
men of our Nation proper moral sur- 


roundings and the moral 
which they so richly deserve. 


protection 





Safeguarding the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of the Rev- 
erend Kiernan P. Moran, C. M., S. T. D., 
of St. Vincent’s Seminary, delivered at the 
annual Red Mass of the Catholic Lawyers’ 
Guild of Brooklyn on September 24, 1942. 

This event, attended by the members 
of the bench and bar regardless of re- 
ligious beliefs, is one of the greatest ex- 
amples of the working of a true democ- 
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racy. I hope that the Members will read 
the address of the reverend speaker 
which points out the dangers to our Con- 
stitution from witnin. The sermon is as 
follows: 

Our 1 C a precious 
docume! In for Founding 
Fathers |! I I es practically 
all the pi il systems that the human 
mind up t that time had devised—both 
the yst i been tried and the 
g ems é ned within the covers 
C C that vast array of Govern- 
mental theories our Founding Fathers se- 
lec i th rinciples which in their sober 
judgment w d best accord with the genius 

the Amer people and would best realize 

é blishing a republic of free 

never perish from the carth. 

\ ( hat ing their selec- 

a Providence, 

nen t reject 

v pt what was 
rigl 

I I le f law that 
I I ution preciou And 

1 of them, had been 
i guarded dow: 
I t y the legal hilos- 
( churcl But t I 
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tion is actualized in the Constitution. In 
two memorable decisions the United States 
Supreme Court has declared that the Con- 
stitution is understood only in the light 
of the principles found in the Declaration 
of Independence. Thus by our Constitution 
Wwe are assured that our rights come to us 
not from man, not from the State, but 
solely from God who created us 

Imbedded in that first principle is the sec- 
ond basic principle of our Constitution, 
namely, that man is a rational being created 
by God and therefore he has a dignity and a 
destiny that are sacred and inviolable in the 
eyes of the law. Here we find also the recog- 
nition and the assertion of the natural law 
reflecting the eternal law of God about the 
rights and the relationships among men. 

The third principle is the principle of the 
natural equality of all men before the law and 
the consequent assurance of equal justice 
and freedom to all men within the jurisdic- 
tion of American courts—that is, freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
assembly. Implicit in all these principles is 
the scholastic definition law formulated 
by St. Thomas Aquinas: “Law is an ordinance 
of the reason, made by him who has the 
care of the community, and made for the 
common good.” 

And, finally, we have the great principle 
declaring the purpose of human government: 
“To secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Or, as tk2 Preamble to the Constitution 
says: “We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United of America.” 

For you, my dear friends, I need not enu- 
merate the other principles of our Constitu- 


of 


States 


tion. I should like to mention only the 
edmirable system contained tberein with 
reference to the triple division of powers, the 


system of checks and balances, and the amaz- 
ing principle whereby the individual States 
retain their sovereignty while still constitut- 
ing a sovereign Federal Government It is 
manifest that in their individual sovereignty 


and in the Federal sovereignty we have a 
Government “sub Deo et sub lege.” 

The Constitution is indeed a precious docu- 
ment and for 153 years that Constitution, 
with its Bill of Rights, has worked. It has 
stood the test of time Under its sway we 
have grown into a mighty Nation. Thanks 
o it, under God, we have had a great measure 
of true peace, of prosperity and happiness, 


ur rights and liber- 
and in many others 


in the full enjoyment of « 
ties. In all these respects 


we have been a favored people, far in advance 
of any nation in the world for the past 150 
years Thanks to that Constitution, the 
littl State of Delaware needs no standing 
army to protect it from att by a more 
powerful State. It is protected only by the 


of the law. Thanks to that Consti- 
with the Supreme Court as its inter- 


majesty 


tiitic 
tution 


preter, the individual man under our flag is 
secured in his rights, not by force but by the 
majesty of the law. Recently, when a State 
law of California interfered with the rights 
of a Chinaman, Yick-Wo, wh tevena 
citizen, the United States Supreme Court, on 
appeal, declared the State law unconstitu- 
nal With all revere1 it Seems to me 
as if our founding fathers and Justices 
of the Supreme Court, in t r eff t e- 
guard individual right have been animated 
by the wi f our Divine Sav ir Himself: 
‘As I s you do it to oné f these 1 
le I f you do u Me.” Indeed 
C 1 f right wl king of po- 
qgocu Ss, he s i I Cc titution 
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of the United States is the greatest document 
ever struck off by the hand of man.” 

Now our present grave anxiety is this: 
This precious document, our National Con- 
stitution, is in danger I do not refer to the 
danger that menaces us from armed tyrants 
with their almost invincible array of de- 
structive forces. We can and we will, by the 
help of God, beat them off and conquer them. 
But even if we are overcome by them—which 
God forbid—we can still keep our souls if we 
preserve our principles of government intact 
in our minds and hearts. But what shall 
physical victory avail us if we surrender these 
principles, if we permit them by our indolence 
and neglect to be taken from us? Then in- 
deed we shall have lost our souls without 
chance of recovery. Then indeed will the 
heart and life go out from our Constitution, 
leaving naught but a decaying body of law. 

Iam not speaking of national emergency. 
I am not speaking of what we will gladly 
give up in the face of extreme national ne- 
cessity. I am speaking of the danger to our 
Constitution that we find in normal peace- 
time conditions. Hence, I csk you to ex- 
amine a few well-defined concepts put forth 
by certain American philosophers of law 

First, there is in the teaching of many 
legal philosophers today a decided movement 
away from God. They reject Him as the 
source, the giver of human rights, and in 
His place they would substitute a group of the 
elite or the state. And what such a group or 
such a state can give, it can curtail or take 
away entirely. That is the totalitarian con- 
cept. As we know, it means tyranny and 
Slavery. It means shifting our Government 
from its reck-bound basis on God's wisdom 
and placing it on the quicksands of mere 
humen expediency and ambition for power. 
That Godless concept is alien to us—it is un- 
American, it is anti-American—but here it is 
among us strong and menacing. What will 
be its ultimate effect upon our National Con- 
stitution? 

In the next place, many of these legal 
philosophers are grossly materialistic in their 
view of the common man. To them his ra- 
tional soul is but a poetic fancy or an ancient 
superstition. He is not a creature of God; 
he is just a chance incident in an evolu- 
tionary process. He is only “the spawn of the 
sun and the slime.” He has no native dignity 
and no eternal destiny; and even his tem- 
poral destiny is to be a cog in the machinery 
of the State and an experiment at the hands 


of the elite, powerful few Man thus de- 
graded can have no real, individual, God- 
given rights If, to the intuition of the 


social utility experts, it is socially useful for 
a man to be mutilated, let him be mutilated. 
If they think it is socially useful for chil- 
dren to be taken from their parents, let a 
man's home be broken up. What a broad 
highway to the jungle does not that philcso- 
phy open up? It is no doubt socially useful 
for the Nazis ’o occupy by force Belgium and 
France, and by the philosophy under con- 


sideration who should blame the Nazis? 
That is, the experts, having ousted divine 
providence with its eternal wisdom, would 


make themselves a providence for other men, 
but a providence not based on wisdom but 
founded on sheer force. 

This concept, which degrades man and 
hands him over to the whim of a social group, 
is likewise alien to us. It is also un-American 
and ant 


and menacing. What will be the effect of 
such a concept upon our National Constitu- 
tion? 


Hence, it is clear, my dear 
fight is on to change 
definition of law Law is m 
an ordinance of reason 
the naked will, and th 
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basis for his enactments for man. He is no 
longer from the natural law to establish the 
relationships between man and man, and 
men and the state. The whole concept of 
the natural law is repudiated. Furthermore, 
law is not any more to look to the common 
good but only to the utility of social groups 
as that utility is imagined by the experts of 
a day. How long will it take this concept 
of law to produce its effect upon our National 
Constitution? 

My dear friends, we know that when com- 
petent legal philosophers examine the present 
scene they are filled with a great fear. They 
see among us an “utter chaos of legal doc- 
trine. They see not jural authority, divinely 
ordained, or exercised reasonably and to the 
end of accomplishing justice, but irrational- 
ism and skepticism. They see not supremacy 
of law, restraining ruler and citizen alike, 
but a current estimation of law as a mixture 
of economic determinism and judicial be- 
haviorism.” They see reason repudiated in 
favor of unenlightened will. They see utility 
take the place of justice, and the individual 
made inferior to the state, which he, in fact, 
with his fellows, constitutes. They see the 
common good of all ruled out and the wel- 
fare of groups installed in its place. They 
see law made and administered not by legis- 
lators and judges but solely by the experts. 
They behold legal concepts that are thor- 
oughly agnostic and even atheistic; con- 
cepts that are alien to the great Christian 
tradition from which our founding fathers 
deduced the basis of our Constitution. “It 
was Christian teaching that first established 
these principles of government, and with the 
Gecay of Christian belief they will die, for 
they cannot live divorced from their context 
any more than cut flowers can live out of 
their soil.” 

‘These same observers note in many of 
our legal philosophers the rejection of any 
external standard or norm for judging the 
validity of law. The only norm is subjective, 
and, hence, we have the school of legalists 
who have cast aside precedent and “the accu- 
mulated wisdom of the ages” and are willing 
to try anything once, and thus formally to 
abandon all fixed principles of law 

The prevalence of such legal concepts, 
dominated, as they are, by materialism, eco- 
nomic determinism, subjectivism, forceism, 
sccial utilitarianism, fills us indeed with a 
great fear. Such concepts, it is true, many 
times have been outlawed before the bar of 
human reason, and every government that 
has tried them is a ruin along the pathways 
of history. But such concepts are paraded 
before us as modern, as the only formula for 
the solution of our present problems. 

Recently a disciple of this realistic juris- 
prudence expressed his verdict on our Na- 
tional Constitution, and I wonder how many 
other of our legal philosophers agree with 
him. His verdict was this: Our National 
Constitution is “a collection of myths and 
folklore.” 

All of this means that a strong effort is 
being made to cast overboard the Divine 
Pilot of our Ship of State and to give His 
place to men who have torn up the charts 
anc broken the compass, and who will guide 
us only by their own limited wisdom and 
unstable intuitions. That will result, of a 
certainty, 1n shipwreck and in disaster. 

In the face of this real danger you, my 
dear friends, and men all over the country 
like you, are, under God, our main bulwark 
of defense. You, more clearly than any 
others, know the enemy, and you, more de- 
cisively than any others, can defeat him. 
The enemy’s weapons are ideas, false ideas 
of legal philosophy, and you know them, 
Your weapons of defense and attack must 
also be ideas, sound ideas of legal philosophy. 
We trust you to be well equipped in this 
battle and, therefore, we urge you to go back 
io your philosophy—the legal philosophy of 





St. Thomas Aquinas. Reinform your minds 
with his sound truth. Study once more with 
your riper wisdom his philosophy of law and 
the impregnable reasons with which he sup- 
ports and defends it. The study clubs and 
discussion groups which you form, the pa- 
pe.. that you write and listen to and circu- 
late, will enlighten and sharpen your minds 
to a deeper appreciation and a more zealous 
employment of his legal doctrine. You can- 
not fail us, for apathy, neglect on your part, 
may spell disaster to our Constitution 

This is a man’s job. It is a most difficult 
one. But it is the price you must pay for 
victory. It is not as dangerous as the bat- 
tlefield where our boys are now fighting for 
our rights and our liberties. But it is just 
as necessary a conflict if our American Con- 
stitution is to survive. Not of you in this 
battle, please God, shall it be said, “Too little, 
and too late.” 

So here in this temple of Christ this 
morning, at this solemn mass in honor of 
the Holy Ghost, ask that great Spirit of God 
for the gift of wisdom to understand your 
solemn duty in this critical hour; ask for the 
gift of heroism to fight the good fight for 
all that Americans most dearly prize. May 
your battle cry be “Safeguard the Constitu- 
tion!” And your resolution, in this most 
vital matter, well may be adapted from the 
closing words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: To safegu rd our National Con- 
stitution, “We, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 





National Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following endorse- 
ment of National Freedom Day: 

Upon the invitation of the bishops of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, Maj. 
R. R. Wright addressed the Bishops’ Council 
in the midwinter session, convening at Bal- 
timore, Md., February 19, 1942, in Bethel 
A. M. E. Church on National Freedom Day. 

The Bishops’ Council represents an organ- 
ization whose constituency is over a million 
and whose area of endeavors covers the 
United States, South America, the West India 
Islands, portions of Canada, South Africa, 
and West Africa. It represents assets of 
$47,000,000, and was the first religious organ- 
ization among Negroes of a national scope, 
having begun in the city of Philadelphia in 
1816 

Major Wright was presented by the senior 
bishop, J. 8. Flipper. Major Wright said: “I 
am here to represent a worthy cause which 
has gained great impetus among American 
citizens since the introduction of the joint 
resolution proposed by Senator JosePpH F 
Gurrey, of the United States Senate, and 
Congressman JAMES P. McGraNnery, of the 
House of Representatives. This resolution 
designates February 1 as National Freedom 
Day in commemoration of the adoption of 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

Bishop D. H. Sims, presiding bishop of the 
first Episcopal district, addressed the council 
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to the Negroes of America and the sympa- | would mean an increase in the cost of the 


thetic white population throughout the 
United States. 
Bishops’ Council, African Methodist 


Episcopal Church: Bishop Joseph 
S. Flipper, president; Bishop Wil- 
liam A. Fountain; Bishop Reverdy 
Cassius Ransom; Bishop Sherman 
L Greene; Bishop George B. 
Young; Bishop Monroe H. Davis; 
Bishop Noah W. Williams; Bishop 
David H. Sims; Bishop Henry Y. 
Tookes; Bishop Richard R. Wright, 
Jr.; Bishop D. Ward Nichols; Bish- 
op George E. Curry; Bishop Frank 
Madison Reid; Bishop A. J. Allen; 
Bishop John A. Gregg, secretary. 





Why I Voted for the Brown Amendment 
to the Anti-Inflation Bill, H. R. 7565, 
a Bill To Amend the Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEOKGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a statement in regard to the 
amendment to the Price Control Act: 


I voted for the original price-control bill 
after all amendments to provide equality of 
control for agriculture, labor, and industry 
Tailed. 

The bill to amend the Price Control Act, 
on which the House of Representatives voted 
this week, provides a guaranty to labor of 
a 15-percent increase in wages or salary paid 
as of January 1, 1941. It does not except 
wages paid to labor above that amount. 

There was no such guaranty given to the 
farmer and the bill does not take into con- 
sideration the cost of labor as a factor in 
the cost of what the farmer produces, 
Everyone knows that the present wage stand- 
ards in this country are the principal factor 
of cost. The bill as presented to the House 
by the committee was not inflationary. The 
are willing to agree to a program 
which will fix all prices or none. They are 
not asking for 100 percent, 110 percent, or 
any other percent, but they are asking for 
a i lationship between the cost of what 

to sell and the cost of things 

buy. There is no logic in asking 


larmers 









rmer to sell his product without in- 
cluding tl c t of labor 
If the people of this Nation want to eat, the 
time hes come when they will be asked to 
allow the farmer of this Nation a sufficient 
price for his product to permit him to stay 
the f With the average farm wage 
ibou nts per hour, the farmer finds 
himself ir ition where he cannot com- 
te with the wage standard fixed in indus- 
Either the standard of wages, which is 
v from $1 to $2 per hour in our section of 
untry, must come down or farm prices 
up When the milk producer or 
dairyman gets 4 cents a quart for his milk 
e col ier pays from 14 to 16 cents 
quart for time that thoughtful 
peopie begin to inquire who is causing the 
i 1 ce l It is not the farmer. 
This n inflationary bill. A suit of 
cl) Ss < ) bo. 3 p unds of wool, 
W 0 cents a pound. If, as claimed, the 
bill w iid livin ts 10 } recent, 10 
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average suit of clothes of 15 cents. A loaf of 
bread contains about 1 cent’s worth of wheat. 
One-tenth of 1 cent increase on the cost of 
a loaf of bread is not inflationary. 

If we are to prevent uncontrolled inflation 
of food prices we must prevent a scarcity of 
food. To prevent a scarcity of food, we must 
pay the farmer a fair and reasonable price for 
his crops, and any price to be reasonable and 
fair must include the cost of production, 
which includes the cost of labor. Food is the 
first essential to the winning of the war. 

For several years our Government has been 
subsidizing agriculture by nearly a billion 
dollars annually, which fact is a confession 
of guilt on the part of the Government that 
the farmer has not been receiving a fair or 
reasonable price for his produce. 

The House bill without the Brown amend- 
ment (Brown of Georgia, a Democrat) is 
simply this: If a farmer has a son and 
daughter who ride the tractor or follow the 
plow from morning until night, their toil 
cannot be considered in the cost of produc- 
tion. If the farmer hires two men to do 
exactly the same work (provided he can get 
them or even afford to pay the wages de- 
manded) neither could their labor cost be 
added to the cost of production. 

At the present time the young men from 
the farms are either in the Army or in in- 
dustry and the farmer is not able to com- 
pete with the wage scale in industry. Auc- 
tioneers in Oakland County, Mich., are busy 6 
days a week selling out the farmers who are 
leaving the soil because they cannot make 
ends meet. 

The vote on this bill was not a partisan 
vote in the House of Representatives. More 
Democrats than Republicans voted for it, 
The vote in the House was 284 to 96. 





Post-War Planning for the Construction 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herein a copy of my address at the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Buffalo 
and vicinity, American Federation of 
Labor, in cooperation with the General 
Contracting Employers ASsociation of 
Buffalo, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 26, 1942: 

Everyone—no matter whether he is a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, an engineer, a carpenter, or a 
bricklayer—wants to know what his place 


will be in the post-war world. Everyone 
asks, “Will there be greater or fewer de- 
mands for my skill? Will I make more or 


less money? Will the peace bring safety and 
security to my family and to me?” 

It is the sign of a healthy democracy that 
you have asked me here tonight to discuss 
with you these questions of your post-war 
opportunities. But I would shirk my re- 
sponsibility to you if I failed to point out that 
you will have obligations in the post-war 
world just as you will have economic oppor- 
tunities. In fact, I want to point out your 
responsibilities before I discuss your oppor- 


tunities. 
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First of all, I want to remind you that 
even though you are skilled tradesmen, your 
first obligation in the post-war world will 
be that as a citizen of your country. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly your responsi- 
bilities for seeing to it that your Government 
does everything in its power to maintain 

eace and international stability after the 
war is won. 

The principles and policies upon which we 
base our hopes for a better future for the 
world were jointly declared in the Atlantic 
Charter by the President and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in August 1941, and later 
were subscribed to by the declaration of the 
United Nations on January 1 of this year. 
These principles for a post-war world are so 
clear-cut that it is difficult for me to see how 
anyone could oppose or be unwilling to see 
that they are carried out unless that person 
wants this Nation to play the role of an 
ostrich in post-war world affairs. It will 
take courage, of course, for us to follow such 
a new foreign policy for our traditional pol- 
icy has always been to stay clear of all in- 
ternational obligations and responsibilities 
and to live our own way. But the Wright 
brothers changed that traditional policy 
forevermore the day they were first able to 
make an airplane fly. 

For good or for evil, our resources and 
strength have made us the most powerful 
friend and, potentially, the most powerful 
enemy of all other nations. As citizens of 
this great country we must learn to use that 
strength justly and wisely. 

This, then, is your first task. But if you 
ignore the international facts of life, then a 
day of reckoning will surely come again. 
Ten, 20, or 30 years from now, we will again 
face an aggressor. Because there never will 
be a chance for continuing peace and inter- 
nationa’ stability unless we cooperate in the 
machinery for achieving those ends. It lies 
within your hands to see that this is done. 

Your second obligation as a citizen in the 
post-war world will be to see that we plan 
now so that when the war is over and we 
demobilize our men and machines, we will 
not have the greatest depression that we have 
ever seen. We have always been proud, and 
justly so, that we do things in a “big way,” 
but I hope that this time we can forego the 
“luxury” of a big depression. We just can- 
not afford it. 

More and more persons in the Government 
and an increasing number of your Senators 
and Representatives, I among them, are very 
much concerned with our post-war outlook, 
or, to borrow a phrase from H. G. Wells, ‘our 
shape of things to come”. We are worried be- 
cause we know that to win this war we must 
ultimately stop every civilian activity that is 
not directly related to winning the war or to 
maintaining the necessary minimum stand- 
ards of civilian health and safety for our peo- 
ple. And therein lies our major post-war 
problem—how can we get people transferred 
back again to making automobiles.and other 
civilian goods in the post-war period when 
they have been making tanks, bombers, guns, 
and other weapons of war? 

So far, to you, who are vitally concerned 
with construction and building operations, 
the war has meant more opportunities and 
activity for your trades and skills than you 
have had in 15 years. In fact, I believe 
the statistics indicate that the volume of con- 
struction operations will be greater this year 
than ever before in our country’s history 

But I would like to sound a warning note. 
The end of the “construction stage” in our 
war effort is pretty well in sight. It is prob- 
able that the peak of our construction opera- 
tions will be reached sometime early next 
year. Then, our construction activity will 
gradually taper off to those minimum opera- 
tions that are absolutely indispensable for 
keeping our war plant in good running order. 
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Men now engaged in construction will be 
then taken into the armed forces or placed in 
other war industries. 

This is not an unreasonable forecast, par- 
ticularly in the light of what is happening 
right now. Under the various limitation or- 
ders of the War Production Board it is now 
practically impossible to start building any- 
thing that is not directly related to war 
activities. Moreover, many things now 
a-building may not be finished. Planned 
war plant expansions are being postponed. 
Troops are being quartered in hotels instead 
of in new cantonments. Materials available 
now are too precious to be used for building 
plants to produce possibly more materials 
later. 

Do not misunderstand me to say that con- 
struction operations are going to be virtually 
nonexistent in the very near future. But I 
am warning that the current construction 
boom will not last as long as the war itself. 
For as we become “tooled up” for producing 
the implements of war, the construction in- 
dustry will have largely done its job insofar as 
the war effort is concerned. 

Not all of the war picture for your industry 
is gloomy, however. The mere fact that we 
will defer certain types of construction ac- 
tivities during the war means that we will be 
in the process of storing up work that needs 
to be done and must be done when the war 
is over. To the greatest extent possible, plans 
must be made for that construction now, s0 
that it can be undertaken as soon as possible 
when the war is ended. It is your responsi- 
bility to see that your Federal, State, county, 
and city governments make such plans and 
have them available. You can also cooperate 
with contractors, architects, and engineers to 
encourage private persons and business or- 
ganizations similarly to make such advance 
plans. 

As you know, this subject of planning for 
the post-war period is very close to me. I in- 
troduced legislation in the Congress to enable 
such planning by Federal, State, and local 
governments a year ago. It was defeated in 
the House last February. I have nearly com- 
pleted the draft of another bill to meet all 
the reasonable objections raised during the 
debate on the original bill, and I hope to 
introduce this new bill within the next 2 
weeks. Your support of legislation of this 
kind is needed and will be appreciated. 

At first glance, then, it would appear that 
if you discharge properly your obligations as 
citizens in the post-war world that your own 
employment opportunities will be safe—jobs 
will be available and your own future world 
will be assured. This is not entirely so. 

I want to point out five major problems 
with which you as members of your craft 
must deal. If you provide just and wise solu- 
tions to them, your place in the post-war 
world will be as secure as you can make 
it. If you are selfish or put the interest 
of your own trade above the common good 
s0 that you do not provide the solutions, then 
your future appears uncertain indeed. 

Your first problem will be that of participat- 
ing in demobilization. During the war a 
large proportion of the members of your 
trades will have gone into the Army or will 
have taken jobs in war industries. Other 
young men who never had an occupation but 
went straight from school to war will be look- 
ing for a trade. Your union organizations 
will have been strengthened during the war 
and you will have a larger proportion of older 
workers than ever before. 

The choice will then be yours. Will you 
make your trade requirements more strict 
and refuse to give new and younger members 
a chance, or will you set up retraining pro- 
grams to dust off the old skills and start fair 
and just apprenticeship programs? Will you 
be selfish and try to hoard the work for 


your own select group, or will you be fair 
to the men who fought and won the war on 
the battle front and in the factory? 

Your second problem will be that of wage 
rates. Pay scales forced up by wartime liv- 
ing conditions will have to be adjusted. If 
they are not, the cost of building may be so 
high as to stifle any construction boom, 
whether there are plans available or not. If 
you recognize this possible wage problem 
and are ready to meet it when the situation 
arises, you can help enormously. You can 
encourage a large volume of construction 
activity instead of discouraging it. 

Your third problem will be that of your 
attitude toward new building materials and 
construction procedures. New advances in 
building technology and materials, both 
forced by the pressures of wartime condi- 
tions, should not be viewed as something to 
be put up with temporarily while the war 
lasts. If these changes make building cheaper 
so that we all can have more construction 
for every dollar spent, they ought to be re- 
tained. If you resist them, then you must 
put yourself in the same class with other men 
who have sought to block progress by clos- 
ing the road. It is not long before a new 
road will be found around your block and 
you will be left behind. 

Your fourth problem will concern the re- 
laxing of certain wartime economic controls 
that are sure to come. Controls relating to 
the standardizing of construction procedures 
and sizes and forms of construction materials 
are already being instituted. If these con- 
trols simplify construction operations and 
make for a more efficient use of labor, ma- 
terials, and equipment, they should be con- 
tinued after the war and you should encour- 
age their continuation. 

No doubt, we shall also have some over- 
all direction of construction organizations 
and labor before the war is ended, in terms 
of managing the geographic distribution of 
such organizations and labor. Perhaps this 
management ought to be retained at least 
in the early stages of the post-war period 
if it affects favorably the cost and efficiency 
of construction jobs. I realize, of course, 
that the building trades have always prided 
themselves upon their willingness to go any- 
where at any time. But the rubber shortage 
is going to make such travel by auto very 
difficult, and we will not be able to afford 
needless travel on an already overworked 
railroad system. 

The fifth and last problem that I anticipate 
you will have may easily be the greatest chal- 
lenge of all; it is whether you will do your 
part in establishing the proper manage- 
ment-labor relations Strikes and lock-outs, 
and the wild disorders that sometimes ac- 
company them, will only intensify all of your 
other problems. To Strike at the drop of a 
hat may be a good, quick way to enforce 
your rights and to show unity and spirit, 
but it plays havoc with production, Ways 
must be found, and in this you must co- 
operate, to arbitrate your labor difficulties. 
As I have pointed out, the major problem 
in our post-war world will be to convert our 
industrial machine from full-blast produc- 
tion for war to full-blast production for 
peace. Adjustments will be necessary and 
differences will appear. If we do not learn 
how to adjust those differences peaceably, 
then the whole ship may go down in the 
post-war sea while the crew fights instead 
of manning the pumps. 

We must meet the post-war world with 
as great a courage and determination as we 
are now meeting the war. No man, nor his 
trade, nor his skill, is greater than his coun- 
try. We recognize that now, but shall we 
recognize it then? It will be for you to 
answer that question, 


i 
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A Spiritual Awakening Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Roger 
Babson: 

War ENpDS ONLY WHEN Gop RULES Over ALL 
PEOPLES, BABSON AVERS 
(By Roger W. Babson) 
A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING NEEDED 


Readers know that I feel World Wars No. 
1 and No. 2 have come about because the 
leading nations during the past 50 years have 
been trying to get on without God. Further- 
more, when asked how long the war is to 
last, I reply: “If it is fought to a finish, will 
end only when we repent of our sins, re- 
adjust our wasteful standards of living, and 
once more make God the ruler of our homes 
schools, businesses, and Nation.” 

As my column is supposed to cover only 
business, real estate, finance, and so forth, 
it is perhaps out of place to preach this kind 


of sermon. I, however, feel that it is abso- 
lutely impossible, in the long run, to separate 
the material from the spiritual. Neither can 
be put in an airtight compartment. One is 


the lock and the other is the key and neither 
can function without the other 
moreover, clearly teach the followin 
the business cycle: 

Starting at a normal level, business im- 
proves until it gets into a period of 


Statistic 


g anout 





perity. This prosperity develops dishonesty 
carelessness, inefficiency, and waste, which in 
turn result in a business depression. The 
business depression must convinue until the 


majority of our people repent and substitute 
honesty for dishonesty, industry for care- 
lessness, efficiency for inefficiency, and thrift 
for waste. These qualities of honesty, indu 
try, efficiency, and thrift lay the foundati 


for the next period of prosperity that fc 

Once was the time when economists taught 
that all wealth is a result of only three fac- 
tors—land, labor, and capital. Now i 5 
being recognized that there I lit l 


factor, namely, sane religion. Let me illus- 
trate: You see a street upon which a man is 
working with a pick. This is a perfect illus- 
tration of “land, labor, and capital.” The 
street is the “land,” the man is the “lab 
and the pick is tne “capital.” Yet you weil 
know that this 
equally well in destroying the 

repairing the street according to the reli 
motives of the man. Hence, it is impossibie 
to fully cover the business and financial 
situation Without a consideratior 

which determines how land, labor, a pi- 
tal are to be used. 

The above is especially important at this 
time when we hear so much about l 
rationing, price fixing, etc O1 
commend Leon Henderson ra 
attempts control the purcha 130,- 
000,000 of people by legislation and police- 
men. On the other hand, I ! > certs 
sympathy with the Congressmen who at 
risk of being ridiculed, honestly believe th 
giving Mr. Henderson more power would only 
further complicate the situation. The fact 
is that inflation can.be stopped only t 
hearts and desires and purposes of the 
ican people change. Only a 


combination 





to 
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make greater personal sacrifices and volun- 
tarily reduce the standard of living can we 
curb inflation This means that only a 
spiritual awakening can stop it. 

Donald Nelson goes to the United States 
Treasury and asks for $250,000 to buy a 
bomber. Ultimately the bomber is destroyed 
but the $250,000 continues in existence. 
Multiply this situation a millionfold and you 
see that money is increasing much more 
rapidly than useful goods. Only a deter- 
adjust their buying to this dangerous 
Situation can prevent an ultimate loss of 
confidence in the American dollar and a 
stampede to buy merchandise, real estate, 
and certain good stocks. 

This means that we should think less of 
unions, overtime, and profits; think less of 
110 percent parity, wheat hoarding and sub- 
sidies; think less of getting fictitious prices 
for silver, livestock, and other products; 
think'less of beating the ration boards; and 
give more thought to beating the Japs and 
Jerrys 

Whenever I write along the above lines a 
flood of letters comes in asking me what I 
mean by a spiritual awakening and how we 
should adjust our lives thereto. To head off 
these inquiries, I close with five thoughts 
epared by one of my readers—E. W. Bacher 
of Station A, Route 1, New Orleans, La. Here 
they are: 


pr 


> is like a ladder, every 

er up or down 

2. Life is a trust that must be accounted 

the soul of the universe. 
demands that we be decent and 

e with every good that we can, and 

“learning the luxury of doing 


step we take 


70d, 


Co 


4. Life proves that nothing worth while 
and well done is ever wasted. If we do our 
best in everything we do, we will become 
: do still better. Also, let us remember 
that moderation in everything is the Key 

od health. “Waste not, want not; live 
nd let live.” 

5. Life requires that if we want real true 
friends we must be sincere ourselves and 


trustworthy in everything, helping to 


make the world a better place to live in. 
When the Nation—and especially its lead- 
ers in Washington—base their actions on 
the five rinciples, we will have a 
ial € 








Our Future Form of Government—Lord 
Lovat Shakes Strabolgi as a Terrier 
Would a Rat 
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The Anglo-Saxon race built repre- 
sentative government, and these attacks 
on it at home and abroad by a commu- 
nistic press are for the purpose not only 
of creating confusion but tearing down 
that structure. 

On yesterday in the House of Lords in 
London, Mr. Strabolgi, whose article at- 
tacking the British Army appeared a 
Short time ago in that communistic 
publication known as Collier’s Weekly, 
was harshly taken to task by Lord Lovat 
who verbally took that gentleman by 
the nape of the neck and shook him as 
a terrier would a rat and told him that 
if he made such statements publicly he 
would find himself in the nearest horse 
trough, 

Lord Lovat is one of Britain’s real 
heroes and has been in command of some 
of the bloodiest commando raids, includ- 
ing the one at Dieppe where he lost more 
than half of his men. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are not trying to 
dictate to other nations the form of gov- 
ernment they are to have, but we do 
propose to stand by the form of govern- 
ment built by our ancestors, by our fath- 
ers and our forefathers in the years that 
have passed and gone, and we do not need 
any advice from any of these communis- 
tic crackpots from continental Europe, 
or continental Asia, as to what kind of 
trumped-up conglomeration of govern- 
ment we shall substitute for this one, for 
representative government, for constitu- 
tional government as we now know it. 
We are going to stand by the form of 
government we now have. That is what 
we are fighting for, that is what the 
English are fighting for, and we expect to 
back them up in that program. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is hoped 
that by the adoption of the conference re- 
port justice will have been done to all 
parties concerned, especially the farmers. 

Agriculture after all is the basis of our 
wealth. Prostrate agriculture and want 
through the land. All that is ex- 
pected by the farmer is that he be treated 
fairly. No advantage is expected nor will 
be accepted. 

In times like these the uppermost de- 
sire in all our hearts is to do that which 
will contribute most to the winning 
the war. 


The production of actual 
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fighting 


equipment is essential. An eficient and 
sufficient fighting force must be main- 
tained. In order to get these require- 


ments both food and fiber are necessary. 
king of a crop in normal times is 
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both expensive and hazardous; not only 
must the farmer cope with the uncertain- 
ties of the elements, but infestation of 


insects is most destructive, 
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Industry, with its many advantages, 
entices our youth to the cities. The patri- 
otic desire of the boys and girls from our 
farms to serve in the armed forces has 
greatly depleted the ranks of farm 
workers. 

According to the statistics furnished by 
the Department of Agriculture for 1941, 
which are the last compiled, our farmers 
constitute 22.5 of our total population. 
Almost one-fourth of our people still till 
the soil for their livelihood. From the 
same authority it is shown that the farm- 
ers receive only 8.2 or less than 10 percent 
of our national income. Manifestly these 
figures do not present a very wholesome 
picture. 

Let us coordinate our desires and ef- 
forts toward the end that justice is done 
the farmer as well as the industrial 
worker as we proceed with our program 
of successfully prosecuting and bringing 
to an early victorious ending of the war. 





The War Morale of the District of 


Columbia 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of this House to the 
headline in today’s Washington Daily 
News entitled, “D. C.’s War Morale Is 
Worst, Says F. D.” The District of Co- 
lumbia’s morale worst, the heart of our 
Nation does not have its heart in this 
war. I believe I pointed out on this floor 
last July that the eastern people and 
Washington people in particular were 
not “on the beam.” Not that I can espe- 
cially blame them when I realize that 
they are constantly seeing evidence that 
their bond and stamp money does not go 
for real war effort. 

What can a war administration expect 
of citizens who daily pass a $600,000 
monument to uselessness which was paid 
for from a blank check appropriation 
made to President Roosevelt? Iam talk- 
ing about the Information Center on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, built for Lowell 
Mellett, but new an obvious and con- 
ceded failure. 

Maybe the people who have read in 
their daily paper that a group of Office of 
Var Information field men were enter- 
tained at a $7.50-a-plate dinner last 
week, just cannot get interested in pay- 
ing such unnecessary bills for Uncle Sam. 
Seven dollars and fifty cents for one meal 
And there are 
families in my district who eat for a 
whole week on less. And such families 
are asked to sacrifice to buy war stamps 
to pay for such extravagance in Wash- 
ington. Can it be that “the people,” the 
man and woman in the Washington 
streets, resented the copper-tubing which 
a thoughtless administration started to 
bury last May? I think I will be forgiven 
a just pride in getting that particular 
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project stopped, but think of the hun- 
dreds of foolish, spendthrift projects 
which have not been stopped. Maybe the 
average citizen of Washington did not 
like paying tap dancers and pretty boys 
to dance and emote in the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense last spring. 

I know that I was dubbed “Curfew” 
WIiLsow and “Early” Earl last February 
just because I could see no sense in Gov- 
ernment employees eating their break- 
fasts and applying their make-up on 
Government time. However, I got results 
on that matter, too; Donald Nelson, him- 
self, ordered the War Production Board’s 
lunchroom closed between meal times, 
and gave as his reason that “too much 
time was being wasted there.” Also, the 
Navy Department has conceded that they 
can manage without 13,000 employees 
they once thought ef hiring, and scores of 
other Government agencies have followed 
my suggestions in lesser degrees; there- 
fore, I have the right to claim that I 
have saved the taxpayers of the Nation 
the salaries and facilities for housing 
more than 60,000 employees who would 
have been brought here under the slack 
operating methods of last year. 

When will the men in charge of our 
war realize that it is going to be pretty 
hard to win a war and save the New 
Deal at the same time? When are we 
going to strip ourselves of “politics as 
usual,” and I mean strip ourselves, from 
the President down. Frankly, with such 
an example set by the most important 
man in the United States, I am surprised 
at the enthusiasm of any part of the 
country, and the lack of interest in the 
East amazes me not at all. 

Just imagine it, Washington, D. C., the 
nerve center of the Nation, the city hav- 
ing the biggest pay roll ever heard of, the 
District of Columbia, where practically 
every man and woman is a war worker, 
that is where our own President admits 
that the war morale is worst. That 
Statement is a Self-indictment of our 
Government. Here the people know what 
is being done with their bond and stamp 
money, and obviously they do not like it. 
I cannot think that the workers centered 
here are unpatriotic. I will not think 
that they want their war to be lost. I 
refuse to accuse them of being super- 
selfish. These men and women are from 
every State of the 48, and in their own 
home towns they would probably have 
bought many more War bonds and 
stamps than they have bought since com- 
ing to Washington. So, with only one 
factor different, we must call their 
change of residence the reason for their 
apparent apathy about war contribu- 
tions. We must see that their coming 
to Washington accounts for their negli- 
gent lack of enthusiasm about the war 
effort. 

The people in Washington are so close 
to the heart of their country that they 
can see, hear, and learn more about their 
Government than the people west of the 
Alleghenies. And seeing more, hearing 
more, and knowing more about the follies 
of their leaders in administering our war 
effort, they are just not being taken in 
by the good war which is being talked. 
When the administration’s super-sales- 
manship is used on them, they just smile, 


put their tongues in their cheeks and 
keep their money in their pockets. I 
know what they are thinking, I have 
asked them, they are saying to them- 
selves, “My taxes are going to be high 
as a cat’s back anyway, and I am not 
going to give this Government any more 
of my hard-earned cash to waste than I 
have to.” And, gentlemen, I am afraid 
you can hardly blame them. 

The comment of one of the field men 
of the Office of War Information brought 
in for the $7.50-a-plate dinner I men- 
tioned, was interesting. He said that he 
was in the middle of dining royally on 
breast of guinea hen when he heard 
Archibald MacLeish say that the men at 
that dinner were “doing as much for the 
country as the men fighting on front lines 
of the Solomon Islands.” And this man 
said somehow he lost his appetite after 
that. Can youblame him? He was being 
told to go back to the country and sell 
the idea of how much the people would 
have to sacrifice and yet he admitted that 
he had never had a $7.50 dinner before 
in his life. The O. W. I. is making up a 
budget to be included in next year’s tax 
bill to the tune of $60,000,000; $60,000,000 
and not a plane, tank, or gun to show for 
it. Since when do we need a $60,000,000 
“strainer” for our news? We have a 
staff of Army and Navy writers to give 
us war information and the very expen- 
sive and necessary Office of Censorship, 
but now we are asked to pay $60,000,000 
a@ year for a super-press bureau to tell us 
how patriotic we are when we give up 
sugar, a second cup of coffee, our steaks 
and chops, and tires and gasoline. When 
will the leaders realize that the Ameri- 
can people do not have to be “sold” on 
our war? They are willing to fight it, but 
stop feeding it to them in pink sugar- 
coated pills; they can and will take it 
straight, because taken straight they wiil 
have it over and won all the sooner. 


There are so many flagrant examples of | 


waste, mismanagement, and profligate 
spending in our present set-up that it 
would take hours to name them over. 


There is the gigantic War Department | 


Building in Arlington, Va., in sight of the 
Capitol; we were told that it would cost 


$35,000,000 to build it; now, Congressman | 


ENGEL has stated that it will take $35,- 
000,000 more to finish it, and it would not 
be surprising if we should have to put 
$100,000,000 into it before the matter is 
closed. Such lack of accuracy is appal- 
ling; a contractor just does not acci- 
dentally miss what a building will cost by 
$35,000,000. What is happening? 

Does anyone need further proof that 
we are mismanaging our Nation’s busi- 
ness? 
citizen’s mind that we need to clean 
house before we can fight a successful 
war? Weare not fighting Hitler and the 
Axis alone, we are also harboring an asp 
in our bosom which is keeping us from 
doing our best job on the fighting fronts. 

We, the people, are fed propaganda 
day in and day out, until it is running 
out our national ears, and all the time 
the American people want the truth not 
propaganda. An American man wants 
to know that his $25 bond is buying 
a piece of an airplane, that his 25-cent 
stamp is buying a piston ring to help 
make it fly. And when he learns that 


Is there any doubt left in any | 
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his $25 bond went to buy three $7.50 
dinners for three propaganda press 
agents and his 25-cent stamp went to buy 
a big black cigar to wind it up on, that 
citizen’s feeling of patriotism gets a 
body-blow from which it rarely recovers. 

We must have confidence in the men 
who are running our war, and if we do 
not have that confidence, those men have 
no one but themselves to blame. The 
people of the United States have been 
smart enough to make this the richest 
Nation in the world, the people of our 
country were smart enough to give us 
the highest standards of living in the 
world and they are smart enough to 
see through the political chicanery and 
bamboozling they are being given instead 
of the results they are paying for. 

In summary, may I say that the great- 
est boost American war morale could 
receive is some concrete proof that the 
top men of the country are fighting as 
hard for our democracy as the people 
are. 

We need to see some evidence that 
when the leaders say, “This is the peo- 
ple’s war,” that they consider themselves 
part of “the people.” 

We need less politics, propaganda and 
philandering and more production, pa- 
triotism, and prayer. 





Let’s Be Decent With the Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, this week’s issue of Labor, a publica- 
tion controlled by 15 of the leading rail- 
road labor organizations of America, has 
an editorial which I believe should be 
reprinted and preserved in the ConGREsS- 
SIONAL REcORD. Under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks I include this 
editorial. 

The editorial, under the caption “Let’s 
be decent with the farmer—He is not get- 
ting exorbitant prices for his crops—He 
is not a profiteer—We cannot get along 
without him,” follows: 

Let’s Be DECENT WITH THE FARMER: HE Is Ne 
GETTING EXORBITANT PRICES FoR HIS CROPS 
He Is Not A PROFITEER; AND WE CAN’T WIN 
THE War WITHOUT Him 
Farmers have received a raw deal from the 

daily press and the radio commentators. Ot 

course, there has been an exception here and 


there, but in the main the men who are 
expected to produce the food needed to feed 
our people, and our Allies overseas, have been 
pictured as a group of greedy grafters intent 


on lining their own pockets 
effect may be on their country. 


what » tha 
whatever tH 


In a word, the daily press and the radio 
commentators have lied about the farmer 
as venomously as they have been lying about 


organized labor all through this war emer- 
gency. It would be impossible - them t 
go further than that. 

At the same time, Congress ! been b 
labored because it dared consider tl I 
ers’ side of the case. One highly e 
columnist suggested that the weak: 
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then prevalent throughout our land, each 
and every man applied it unto himself, for 
at that time bankers and doctors and brokers, 
mechanics and clerks, and men and women 
engaged in most all of the occupational en- 
deavors of life were groping the depths 
of despair as the depression of that era 
reached its nadir. 

The 10 hectic years which have rounded 
out the period since that memorable politi- 
cal campaign have nonetheless brought 
good fortune to many, a luxurious existence 
to numerous others, and evident social and 
economic betterment to most every man, 
woman, and child participating in our glori- 


iy 
il 








ous American democracy. All, with the glar- 
ing exception of one group, our “postal 
workers,” those diligent, loyal, and ever- 


faithful employees—fellow workers of the 
very Government itself 

Probably no other institution born of mod- 
ern civilization operates the intensity 
of schedule that the Post Office Department 
does, or abides the multitudinous responsi- 
bilities that its legion of postal workers carry 
about on their unassuming shoulders. Each 
new day brings its tons of letters from banks, 
insurance companies, advertisers, etc; brings 
orders for goods, shipments of money, jewel- 


under 








ry, valuable Government documents, death 
éEnnouncements, love missiles, newspapers, 
and periodicals of every sort and kind. Quan- 


tities of such things as parcels of toys, food- 
stufis, samples, gadgets, dresses, shoes, and 
medicines. Every known and conceivable 
kind of message from important commercial 


letters to the mere picture post cards sent by 
those away on trip it all constitutes “the 
mail.’ 


The postal worker 


gets it all—he collects 











it, weighs it, routes it, it, and, in the 
final stage of a rig jure, carries it 
strapped to his shoulder and finally, actually 
by the sweat of his brow, delivers it. And he 
keeps everlastingly at it 

The postal system is the very heart of 
modern government, commerce, and indus- 





try. It links the thoughts of people re- 
motely situated but desiring to-hold conver- 
sations. It carries the orders which cause 
the wheels of factories to turn, if takes cheer 


and comfort to distant relatives and friends, 


it is an intricate, never static system of 
thought conveyance from city to town to 


larm It forms a network of communication 











so closely interwoven as to encompass every 
person in the land nd even including all 
other parts of the world. From the stand- 
point of necessity it rtance to the Na- 
t i vital as the tream is to the 
hi body—but yet—without its army of 
et 1 nd faithful employees it 
Ww ase to be anything more than just 








“a vacant building where the post office used 


to be The only life or energy or greatness 
it possesses is in its truly unique personnel. 
In America, since the days of the “pony 














express,” the mail has always “gotten 
through.” That’s a tradition with which 
even every child is familiar. Today, as we 
watch the big United States mail trucks 
winding their way through city traffic en 
route to post office or 1 ad depot we are 
thrilled, for we thir € por icle Sam. 
There is always son ling crosanct about 
that stenciled mark “United States Mail” on 
truck letter box. It’s untouch- 





of the United 
symbolizes safety, the 
Government. The 
mere postage stamp 
makes it Federal property, therefore too risky 
for tamperers 
WwW boards, arbitration, pressure groups, 
str and picket lines all have contrived 
to 1 the wages and modify the working 
hours of men 1d women in nearly every 
ot! g ful vocatior busi s 2 
tr bi the p worker 















a strict old uncle—remains truly the forgot- 
ten man. 

Employees in most all other governmental 
branches have a very limited contact with 
the public at large. Their work is done in the 
remoteness of isolated bureaus. But not S0 
with the postman, the railway mail clerk, the 
stamp-window man, the parcel-post handler, 
the postal-savings cashier, or those hundreds 
of thousands of letters carriers who meet and 
serve the families of equally as many neigh- 
borhoods. Despite the fact that the postal 
worker is the most completely regimented 
civilian in America, and that years of grad- 
ually increasing and constantly intensified 
supervision have made his every action in life 
a thing for which there is a rule, there is 
basically in him a spirit of undying loyalty 
to his department. This devotion to duty 
has, through the magic of its own process, 
made each and every one of them an un- 
breveted ambassador of our Government—a 
public-relations man, representing the most 
marvelous institution in America, the post 
office—where safety and service meet. 

Contrasted with the independence of spirit 
under which workmen in other occupations 
operate, the postal worker, with the gruelling 
schedules he must constantly maintain, the 
innumerable problems which tax his ingenu- 
ity, the never-absent iron-clad discipline un- 
der which he spends his years of service have 
more or less tended to suppress in him that 
quality of assertiveness which in other crafts- 
men has enabled them to improve their eco- 
nomic status, 

What to do? Why, you and I and every 
other citizen of this great Republic can do 
for him what he has not done and evidently 
cannot do for himself. We can bring his 
plight to the notice of our Congressman and 
to our Senator, and we can say to them: 
“Take time out to appoint a proper commis- 
sion to effect a prompt and fitting solution 
to the matter of personal welfare of the most 
conscientious, but yet most grossly under- 
paid and otherwise neglected employee in the 
service of this Nation—the postal worker’’— 
he of whom it was truly said: 

“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds.” 








Question of Authority Behind Farm Fight 
in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial by 
Ralph Overholser from the Red Oak 
(lowa) Express: 

QUESTION OF AUTHORITY BEHIND FARM FIGHT IN 
CONGRESS 
long last the break between the Presi- 
d and the farm bloc is at hand. Mr, 
Roosevelt has incurred the wrath of the farm 
group in the Midwest and Southern States. 

The fight will have political repercussions 
which may be revealed in the November elec- 
t Without rhyme or reason the Presi- 
dent has antagonized the farm bloc. This 
time his political shrewdness has not been in 
evidence. 

The President could easily have averted 
this show-down, which now places him in the 
category of being “ant . Had Be 
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followed up his April 29 fireside chat with 
action on the control of prices and wages, he 
would not now be in such a dilemma, 

Had he asked Congress to fix labor wage 
ceilings as well as farm price ceilings in his 
September address, he would not now be in 
such a predicament. 

Had he been less arrogant and autocratic in 
his September fireside chat, Congress would 
be in a better mood to respond, but instead 
he said in effect, “You fix the prices of farm 
stuff, I'll take care of labor’s wages, and if 
you don’t, I'll run the show.” 

The farmer is not quibbling over the prices 
he is receiving but he wants to be assured 
of parity. He does not want to be out of 
line on the price of articles he has tosell. He 
wants to avoid inflation. He wants to be 
patriotic. But the farmer wants assurance 
that wages which control the price of the 
thing. he has to buy are also going to be 
controlled. And so far he is not sure what 
the President will do with wages and he has 
a right to be suspicious because the Presi- 
dent has catered to labor since 1933. 

Behind the scenes, too, is a show-down on 
authority. The President practically told 
Congress that he would “take over” more 
and more authority as the war situation de- 
manded it. That irked Congress and with 
good reason 

Congress, already, has delegated vast pow- 
ers to the President. Congress knows that 
it is stripped of authority except for appro- 
priating money and writing new laws. Since 
1933 Congress has gradually abdicated in 
favor of a bureaucratic Government. Con- 
gress has finally awakened to that situation 
and is alarmed. 

So Congress now battles the President on 
the farm-parity question while behind that 
looms the bigger question of who is boss 

The President’s demand for equitable farm 
parity is not umreasonable if he is to be 
equally fair on the wages of labor. But 
because he wants the labor question left in 
his hands, and tosses the farm problem into 
the lap of Congress, Congress is irked and 
suspicious. 

As a matter of fact Congress should fix the 
ceilings on farm goods and wages. It should 
assert its authority and make it stick. 

The President is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy and has jurisdiction over 
them, but under the Constitution Congress 
still has authority to run the domestic affairs 
of the Nation, war or no war. The President 
has exceeded his authority and will continue 
to do so, using the war as an excuse to 
invoke Executive order. 

Whatever Congress does higher prices are 
in the offing because the spiral is here and 
even the President cannot and will not 
stop it. 

No matter what Congress does the Presi- 
dent will interpret the laws to suit himself, 
and as usual his commissions and agents will 
make the rulings. 

Since the New Deal took office we have lived 
under the interpretations and rulings of 
commissions, not under laws as written by 
Congress. Congress fights, but fights too late. 





Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read many editorials commenting on the 
Baruch report. The best editorial on this 


subject, in my judgment, appeared in the 
Catholic Telegraph-Register, the official 
newspaper of the Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Here it is: 


RUBBER 


A great sense of relief was experienced by 
the entire American public when our Com- 
mander in Chief decided to appoint a Presi- 
dential committee on rubber. Distinguished 
men were chosen for the committee. Their 
judgments, however, were not those of spe- 
cialists in the field, but rather those of lay- 
men who compiled a report from information 
supplied by persons and sources that the 
members of the committee considered au- 
thoritative. 

The impression the report is apt to make on 
the average reader is that the Presidential 
committee is frank; that it recognized the 
duty of placing blame on certain groups and 
in some quarters. Much of the report, to the 
average layman who has made no studies of 
rubber, will be too technical. It would be 
interesting if a group of men who are au- 
thorities on rubber and who are whoily dis- 
interested, either personally or as representa- 
tives of companies, were to evaluate for us 
the report of the Presidential committee. 

Not all comments have been favorable to 
the committee’s report. According to press 
dispatches, the subcommittee of the Senate, 
over which Senator GILLETTE presides, ac- 
cused the committee’s report “of freezing 
admitted mistakes” and of failure to meet 
the issue raised in the vetoed bill. Senator 
McNary, of Oregon, and Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, endorsed the accusation made by 
the Gillette committee. 


SHOULD END MISTAKES 


It was natural that mistakes should be 
made in the past, but the end of making 
mistakes about which there is now definite 
and certain knowledge should be here. There 
is no justification for continuing mistakes, 
even if individuals and corporations must 
suffer. The President, Congress, the armed 
forces, and the American people want rubber 
in sufficient quantity at the earliest possible 
moment. If the job can be done, it should 
be done. 

The Presidential committee wisely recom- 
mends the appointment of a rubber admin- 
istrator. This column expresses the hope 
that the administrator, whoever he may be, 
will be competent, absolutely honest, wholly 
disinterested, and sworn to the duty of rep- 
resenting the President, our armed forces, 
and the American public, and not any par- 


ticular group or corporation with selfish 
interests. 
The Presidential committee recommends 


“an increase in the production of butadiene 
by 100,000 tons, to be obtained from a re- 
finery conversion program more commonly 
known as quick butadiene. This process 
utilizes refinery equipment made idle by the 
lessened demand for gasoline and which can 
be brought into production in 6 months.” 
This would be accomplished by revamping 
idle petroleum cracking plants which have 
become idle by rationing gasoline to civilians. 
It seems certain to many well-informed per- 
sons that the Presidential committee on rub- 
ber could have recommended the production 
of sufficient butadiene by the quick process 
to insure, first of all, the essential needs of 
the armed forces and then sufficient for 
civilian purposes. 

INVESTIGATIONS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 

The Gillette committee should be encour- 
aged to carry on its investigations in order 
to determine definitely whether it is possible 
to supply both the needs of the armed forces 
and of the civilian population. Our Presi- 
dent has shown great concern for the Ameri- 


can public, both in peace and in war. He 
has never wished to irritate the public. The 
whole American public is on wheels. Our 


American life has been organized on that 
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the going to and coming from defen 
the legitimate recreation of the 
public, in very large measure dep 
rubber-tired wheels of war and i 


relaxation. It is a serious mistake to irritat 
needlessly the entire American public. if 
sufficient rubber can be had for war and 
civilian uses, it should be produced. It will 


be one certain way of spending money 

It is to be hoped that no vested interest 
will prevail in the production of rubber ir 
ar days 
under 
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the war and in its control in post-v 
No chain of plants should be set up 
most favorable tax exemptions, wl 
could, with a minimum of ch 
to insure a monopoly controlled by any 
corporation in the petroleum field when the 









war isover. One petroleum company should, 
under no consideration, be allowed to exer- 
cise a dominant control in the making of rub- 
ber during the war. This column expresses 
the hope that the Gillette c ttee or 


some other congressional 
see to it now that there wi 
rubber monopoly after the 


com 
1 be no private 
war 


SHOULD USE FARM PRODUCTS 
If farm products useful for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber are availa} 
they are, according to reports, they should 


a quantity 


be used to make rubber in as great y 
as possible. 
The Presidential committee on rubber 


calls for gasoline rationing and for a re- 
duction of 25 percent on the annual average 


mileage per car. The report states that it 
does not wish to go into the “errors grow- 
ing out of procrastinations, indecisions, con- 
flict of authority, clashes of personalities, 


lack of understanding, delays, and e: 
use of known alcoholic processes” and 
“failure to build a greater stockpile of crude 


rlv non- 


the 


rubber.” The report admirably seeks to find 
“a basis upon which the entire Nation can 
go forward together uniting our energies 
against the enemy instead of dissipating 
them in domestic wrangling.’ 

It is to be regretted that the Presidential 
committee did not give more assurance to 
our Commander in Chief, to the armed 


forces, and to the civilian population that 
it stood resolutely against the selfish control 
of making rubber by any co! 
corporations during the war 
war. 


poration or 


or after the 





A Practical Plan in Connection With the 
Meat Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker. in 


view of the increasing seriousness of the 
meat shortage for civilian use it is sig- 
nificant and important that attention 
be called to an industry which has vol- 
unteered its cooperation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of 
Price Administration and directs prac- 
tical methods of continuing to supply 
whatever is necessary to our armed 
forces and lend lease, while at the same 
t 


time providing our civilian population 
with a nutritious and palatable substi- 
tute for certain meat cuts which we will 
be forced to forego. 

I refer to the recent statement 


Harry D. Oppenheimer, president 
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Natural Casing Institute of Chicago. He 
telegraphed both Secretary Wickard and 
Mr. Henderson, placing at the disposal 
of these agencies experience and such 
advisory assistance as may be necessary. 
Mr. Oppenheimer stated that because of 
vastly increased slaughtering of beef, 
pork, and sheep to meet Army and lend- 
lease requirements, there will be an un- 
usually large amount of trimmings which 
can be utilized for the manufacture of 
hot dogs and other sausage. There will 


be, it is said, an ample supply of sausage 
casings, both domestic and imported. 
Mr. Oppenheimer said because of 
these conditions rationing of hot dogs 
and other forms of sausage should be 
unnecessary and declared the average 
housewife can obtain such unrationed 


meat, which is a factor contributing a 
considerable measure to civilian morale. 

I hope the Government officials will 
take full advantage of the Institute’s 
offer of cooperation. We have seen too 
many ill-considered actions, too many 
bad cuesses, and too many unnecessary 
regulations imposed upon the American 
people by well-intentioned officials in 
Washington. There no question in 
my mind that the country is prepared to 
meet any and all sacrifices that are es- 
sential to winning the war, but it is un- 
impose unnecessary conditions 
hat result simply from lack of informa- 
ticn or bad planning. 

It is my understanding that in Eng- 
land, which is on a ration basis as yet 
undre 1 in this country, sausage 

ioned. England uses a 

e of cereal in its sausage 
lily contended that their 
product would not be acceptable to the 
American taste. There are many facts, 
however, that we are learning to accept 
which »t have met our approval 
under pre-war standards. If it should 
develop that military requirements are 
increased beyond current expectations, 
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it seems that possibility of the in- 
crease of cereal content over present 
permissible maximums should enter into 
the calculations of our officials. Such 
cereals are wholesome and nutritious. 
Japan Not Fighting War for Hitler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
; . 
HON. PETE JARMAN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
F October 2, 1942 
M JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
} extend my remarks in the 
Ri I following newspap 
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tates for the War Department. He will 
lecture at Kelly Field at 9:30 a. m. Monday on 
orientation 

Grant had a ringside seat both in Europe 
and in the Far East, where he saw the Axis 
technique in operation. He formed lots of 
theories about the war from his past expe- 
rience. 

FIGHTING TWO WARS 

“We are fighting not one war but two wars,” 
he says. “Japan is not fighting Hitler’s war. 
Regardless of what happens to Germany, 
Japan will have to be licked. We are fighting 
two great war machines that have been in 
preparation for many years 

“I saw evidence of German preparation 
long ago. There will be no crack-up from 
within * * * no revclution, as some 
people see to think. German has been plan- 
ning this too long. If Hitler was knocked 
over tomorrow, Germany would go right on. 
So would Japan 

“From my own personal viewpoint, I be- 
lieve it will take not hundreds but thousands 
of planes in a constant series of attacks upon 
Japan to vanquish that country, and we 
are building an Air Corps that can do it. 

TEXAS HELPS 

“In the last 8 months of my lecture 
tour I have been impressed with the enthusi- 
asm and the training of our flying youth. 
Texas is making a great contribution to this 
war 

“But the American people will have to 
throw over a lot of humanitarian ideals and 
get tough. There is no doubt that an attempt 
will be made to bomb some of our coastal 
cities 

“I am convinced we are in a 
is going to be hard and long 
everything we have and call ft 
sacrifices we ever made. 

“Remember, the war can 
must win it.” 


total war that 
It will take 
wr the greatest 


be lost, but we 


TO SPEAK MONDAY 


Grant will tell flyers at Kelly Field Monday 


of some of his experiences. As American 
minister to Albania, he was the last person to 
talk to King Zog and his American queen 
before the Italians took over 


He housed 300 refugees, Americans, British, 


and Albanians, at the American legation 
during the Italian attack. He remained at 
his post during the trying days of Italian 
occupation of Albania, finally liquidating 


interests and closing 
after the war broke out in Euroy 

He was in Rome and Paris following his 
departure fron Albania and talked with Ital- 
political leaGers regarding the alliance 
with Germany, which he believes to be highly 
artificial and most likely to crack first. 

Shortly after he had the unique experience 
of walking right into another international 
“hot spot” in little Thailand, buffer state be- 
tween British and French posse 

He saw from the diplomatic 
the Jap intrigue and propaganda 
the way for Pearl Harb 


American the legation 
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Farm Labor Preb!em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ant TUT syATC: 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 
OF TEXA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 2, 1942 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of securing labor 
with which to gather the present crop 
nd to make next year’s crop is most 
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acute in the congressional district which 
I represent. 

I spoke recently in the House upon this 
subject and called attention to conditions 
as I found them when I was at home on a 
recent visit over my district. 

Under leave granted, I submit here- 
with a copy of a letter upon this subject 
from C. L. Beason, of Bryan, Tex., mem- 
ber, local draft board; chairman, produc- 
tion, county war board; anu formerly 
county agricultural agent for 25 years in 
Brazos County, Tex., addressed to Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, National Director, Se- 
lective Service System, and Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickard. 

Mr. Beason’s experience as county 
agent together with his experience as a 
member of the local draft board, enables 
him to give accurately the facts upon this 
important problem. 


Brazos County Locat Boarp No. 1, 
Bryan, Tex., September 28, 1942. 
Gen. Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
National Director, Selective 
Service System. 
Secretary CLAUDE WICKARD, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Much has been said, but ap- 
parently little accomplished, about the short- 
age of farm labor, a matter evidently becom- 
ing more and more acute each day throughout 
the Farm Belt. 

Thus far it seems that the greater loss of 
farm labor from the farms has come about 
as a reSult of the so-called loose labor and 
the less-interested farmers leaving the farms 
for the more remunerative fields found in in- 
dustry and Government projects. Up to the 
present this class of farm labor has not been 
such a serious loss to production of food and 
fiber so necessary to our war program, since 
tractor farming has been able to account for 
some of the loss of farm labor. However, the 
picture is now rapidly changing inasmuch as 
young married men without children are be- 
ing inducted into the armed service. A goodly 
number of such men have been the operators 
of tractors and other machinery of the large 
plantations, while a still greater number are 
the sole owners and sole operators of their 
own farms 

It is generally understood, of course that 
the Selective Service Act does not permit de- 
ferment of any particular class, or group, 
but at the same time it should be remembered 
that when we take the last and only man left 
on an individual farm and induct him into 
the armed forces we are dealing a “solar 
plexus” blow to our production of “food for 
victory” and at the same time permitting the 
termites of disintegration to enter the Ameri- 
can home, the very foundation of our boasted 
civilization 

When we draft the last man from office, 
store, or bank there is, perhaps, only a loss to 


the individual and an inconvenience to the 
general public, but when we draft the last 
man on a farm—productive farm—disperse 
his flocks and herds, and placard his fertile 
fields with “Production of Food on this Farm 


¢ d for the Duration of the War,” it seem: 
tha e are not exercising foresight and wis- 
dom, but are, instead, recreant to our patri- 
otic duty in seeing that our food production 
} ke} act fc i food production 
for our armed forces, and at the same time 
m ng sure that o p irations are goil 
f d f he feec of the starving mil- 
lions when this tragic war is over 

I I I obvioi oO nyone that he 
sole own of a f 1, the man ¥ lov the 
S l of the il, wi i erested in his 

owing crops and th loc] 1 herds, 
and in the conservation of his soil, is by far 
more efficient in the production of food and 
fiber, than any 1 e, or transient labor 






























































































































































siphoned on to the farm but interested only 
as an inefficient hireling. 

If we are to remove 2,000,000 men, or more 
from the farms into the armed forces, it 
occurs to me that it should be done with 
the least possible harm to our food produc- 
tion program, and with the least possible 
disruption of the home. It must be ad- 
mitted by any one that the owner of a farm— 
a productive farm—can more efficiently 
operate his own farm than could transient 
labor siphoned thereon with no interest in 
the maintenance and improvement, save and 
except as a paid and inefficient hireling. 

Having served as county agricultural agent 
in this county for a period of 25 years, 
period of service extending through the First 
World War, I have had ample opportunity 
to observe the importance of agriculture in 
its relation to the economic welfare of the 
country as a whole, and also its strategic 
position in a world crisis, such as we now 
face. It is this strategic position occupied 
just now by agriculture that must be recog- 
nized. 

Cannot something be done, and done at 
once, to stop the drastic toll of our most 
efficient labor yet remaining on the farm? 

Most respectfully, 
C. L. BEASON, 

Member, Local Board; Chairman, Pro- 

duction, County War Board, Brazos 
County, Tez. 





National Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion by City Council, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to adopt a resolution pro- 
claiming February 1 of each year as Na- 
tional Freedom Day 
Whereas on the ist day of February, in 

the year 1865, the Thirty-eighth Congress of 

the United States of America adopted and 

President Abraham Lincoln signed a Joint 

resolution proposing the thirteenth amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States whereby slavery and involuntary servi- 

tude were forever abolished within the United 

States; and 
Whereas the proposing of this constitu- 

tional amendment to the legislatures of the 

several States marked one of the most en- 
lightened and far-reaching steps in the his- 
tory of our democratic form of government; 
and 

Whereas the ultimate abolition of slavery 
and involuntary servitude effected by the 
adoption of this constitutional amendment 
was of inestimable benefit in welding our 
people into a strong and unified Nation; and 

Wheieas there has now been introduced 
into the House of Representatives of the 

Congress of the United States a joint reso- 

lution (No. 267) requesting President Frank- 

lin D. Roosevelt to proclaim February 1 as 

“National Freedom Day” and to invite the 

people of the United States to observe that 

day with appropriate ceremonies and thanks- 
giving; therefore 
Resolved by the Council of the City of 

Philadelphia, That this City Council hereby 

memorializes Congress to adopt the aforesaid 





joint resolution as a most fitting and appro- 
priate recognition of the great significance 
of February 1. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to all Congressmen and Senators rep- 
resenting the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania urging them to use their fullest efforts 
to effect the adoption of this resolution. 


(By House of Representatives, Harrisburg, 
Pa.) 


Resolution 23 


Whereas on the ist day of February in 
the year 1865 the Thirty-eighth Congress of 
the United States of America adopted and 
President Abraham Lincoln signed a joint res- 
olution proposing the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
whereby slavery and involuntary servitude 
were forever abolished within the United 
States; and 

Whereas the proposing of this constitu- 
tional amendment to the legislatures of the 
several States marked one of the most en- 
lightened and far-reaching steps in the 
history of our democratic form of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the ultimate abolition of slavery 
and involuntary servitude effected by the 
adoption of this constitutional amendment 
was of inestimable benefit in welding our 
people into a strong and unified Nation; and 

Whereas there has now been introduced 
into the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States a joint reso- 
lution, No. 267, requesting President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to proclaim February ist as 
National Freedom Day and to invite the 
people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and thanks- 
giving: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this House of Representa- 
tives hereby memorializes Congress to adopt 
the aforesaid joint resolution @ most 
fitting and appropriate recognition of the 
great significance of February 1; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to all Congressmen and Senators 
representing the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania urging them to use their fullest efforts 
to effect the adoption of this resolution. 
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The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reoorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio talk made by myself at the 
request of the Navy Department on the 
subject The Navy’s Challenge for Serv- 
ice: 

Philadelphia has gone to war. Its fac- 
tories, its shipyards, its working men, and 
its fighting men have gone to war. It has 
gone to war, along with the rest of our Na- 
tion, that peace again may reign over the 
world—and that America may continue to 
be a land of liberty and freedom. 

Here in the shipyards of the great Phila- 
delphia area we are helping to build the 
greatest Navy the world has ever known. 
For that is the kind of Navy we need to 
attain victory—a victory that we must have 
or suffer enslavement. 
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And for that great fleet building 
the Navy needs men. 

So I have been requested by the 
partment in Washington to talk to y 
the Navy’s challenge for service—to tell you 
of the Navy’s need for men and of the op- 
portunities for rapid advancement and self- 
iriprovement which are offered by the Navy 

To tell most of the people of Philadelp 
about the Navy might sound like car ig 
coals to New Castle. Periodically, the gr« 
ships of our fleet have put in at our navy 
yard and in recent months sections of our 
city have been thronged with the Navy wh 
and the Navy blues. The Philadelphia area 
is a beehive of naval activity. 

Yet there probably are many right here 
in Philadelphia who do not realize what a 
great organization the Navy is and the op- 
portunities the Navy gives its men for self- 
improvement. 

The Navy needs skilled men and it operates 
vast training schocls where its men are 
taught trades of every description—trades 
that are valuable to them when they come 
out of the Navy. That is one reason why 
the Navy appeals to so many young men— 
because it offers so many educational advar 
tages. Most people are astonished to learn 
that the average age of the enlisted men in 
the Navy is only 1914 years 

But older men are needed too. To these 
older men who have had experience in a busi- 
ness or trade, the Navy offers higher rank and 
pay. 

But let me stress first the Navy’s need for 
men. For the country is in grave danger 
And in such a time the first consideration of 
red-blooded Americans is “Where can I be of 
service?” 

To them I say, “You can be of servi 
Navy. For the Navy needs men to man those 
ships that our yards are turning out.” En- 
listments have increased considerably since 
Pearl Harbor, but construction has increa 
even more. Most of you know ! 
it takes to run a modern fighting ship and 
how many thousands of men will be needed 
to take care of the ships that are going down 
the ways every day 

Let me tell you what the Secretary of the 
Navy has to say about the Navy’s need f 


we are 
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men. He said, and I quote: 

“Never in all history has the call for 
defenders of freedom been so urgent : 
this moment. Brave men are needed—stout- 


hearted men—men who would rather fight 





to stay free than live to be slaves. If t’s 
the way you feel about it your place right 
now is with the Navy—your Nav in Amer- 
ica’s first line of attack—shoulder to shoul- 
der with the red-blooded men of action ¥ 


are determined to defeat the Axis; 
not only remembering Pearl Harbor 


doing somethi1 about it 







“It’s your war as well as their And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the 
warships, all the fighting planes America 


can produce count for nothing without the 


men to man them. Skilled men who know 
their jobs. Fighting men who want action 
Patriots who love their country and 


it as true Americans should.” 


That is what the Secretary of the Navy said 
about the Navy’s need for men. The Marines 


and Coast Guard, both fighting arm f the 
Navy, also are expanding rapidly. And |} 
need men 

Now, I want to ask you to count off some 
of the advantages the Navy 

1. Good food and plenty of it. The Navy 
pays more per man to feed its men t 
other service in the world. You'll get th: 
big, wholesome meals every day—cooked by 
Navy experts trained in some 
try’s finest restaurants and hotels, or in 
Navy’s own cooking schools 

2. Clean, comfortable quarters Uncle 
Sam's fighting bluejackets enjoy the 
up-to-date living quarters of any service 
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afloat Even on sl there are 
facilities for recreation and relaxation. 

3. The fine al and dental care. The 
Navy wants you heaithy and does everything 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition. 

4. Ship: with whom you'll be proud 
to serve. Remember, every man in the United 
States Navy is a volunteer. He is an intelli- 
man of action—an ail-around 


gent 
red-blooded American 


ipboard always 


t medic 


ably the most 
s you to 









n i e m tte r, right while 
yo are € I your country 

You may have the idea that you'll be just 
fal ler seaman when you join the Navy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


The big ships ard planes that are the Navy’s 





weap tremendously complex. To 
make them maneuver and fight as efficient 
units requit perfect coordination by men 
wh ire experts in their jobs. The Navy, 
therefore, is sally a huge organization of 
technical spe s all working together to 





win. It needs services of no less than 
49 different of specialists. Whatever 
your job in civilian life, you can probably 
find its counterpart in the fighting Navy. If 
not will give you a chance to learn 
a skill after you er Incidentally, every- 
one of the ialists is a petty officer with 


the advantages of hig 


list 








all her rating, includ- 
ing better 
The only requirements are that you be a 
patriot ed-blooded American man, be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 50, and in gocd 
healt If you qualify so far, then two 
courses are open to you. You can enlist in 
the ular Navy which is for a pericd of 6 
ve Or 1 can enl il he Naval Re- 
serve, wl ne that be free to 
return t Vilian iife as soon as possible 
after the wal Pay and promotions are the 
same in | ! The choice is yours 
Now, if 45 had special training or are 
particularly experienced at your trade, you 
may enter the Navy with a petty officer’s 
ratir 
Bu t’s Suppose you don’t have any spe- 
cial qualificat In that case, the Navy 
will give l cnance tu gC to a trade 
cl would cost as 
mu $ I 1’re ly with tools, 
o! 1 r photography, or alway 
t l make a good welder, o1 
eEhow ny of dozens of other 
field ! ir disposal the 
fi hat mor 
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The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage; of outstanding de- 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni- 
forms with price because they know that 
they have earned their place in a proud fel- 
lowship of arms. 


These men are interested, first of all, in 
serving their country. They are men who 
want action and who know exactly what to 
do when the enemy is sighted. Each man 
has his own job. He does that job well 


and he knows that he can depend upon his 
fellow fighting men to do likewise. 

Every day brings new stories of the glory be- 
ing won by the fighting men of our Navy and 


the Navy's two great fighting arms, the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Coast Guard Every 
American i. confident that, when the men 


of our Navy meet the enemy, the enemy will 
know he has been in a fight 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipiaates if you who are of military age 
select the Navy, of your own free will, as your 
branch of our country’s armed services. 

Because of the tremendous industrial plants 
in this area many people have migrated to 
the cities and towns of greater Philadelphia. 
We have people from all sections and de- 
scendants of people from all nations. Regard- 
less of origin, they are all united in a single 
purpose—to do their utmost defeat the 
enemies of our Nation And that is the 
spirit of America. Regardless of our internal 
differences, we all work when our 
Nation is assailed 

In the veins of all of us flows the blood 
of pioneers—of people who loved democracy 
and were willing to make sacrifices for it—else 
our forefathers would never have crossed the 
ocean to hew great cities out of the wilder- 
ness—else America would not be what she is 
today 
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The President’s Trip 
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SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 


just returned from what he 


an inspection 
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calls tour of war produc- 
tion industries. Many people think it 
was a political parade. One finds a very 
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amazing coincidence existing in the 
President’s travels, There is a positive 
correlation between the President’s trips 
and election years. 

Activities of the President in election 
and nonelection years cannot be denied. 
In 1938, an election year, it will be re- 
called, the President crossed the country 
by train. This was the tour on which 
he launched the infamous and ill-fated 
“purge” effort. 

In 1939, a nonelection year, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s trips included one to the Caribbean 
to watch the naval games in February, 
a North Atlantic cruise in August, and 
in September he cruised the Potomac. 

In none of these places are there any 
noticeable votes available. 

In 1940, the very important election 
year in which he was himself running 
for a third term, Mr. Roosevelt made a 
patently spurious tour of the eastern 
War-production plants—again entirely 
at Government expense—and again, im- 
mediately prior to elections. 

But in 1941, another nonelection year, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s major trips included 
only a fishing jaunt off the Florida coast 
in March, and in September and October 
only short cruises on the yacht Potomac. 

Again, in these areas no significant 
number of votes could be sought. 

Now, in the fall of 1942, again in an 
election year, we find that the President 
mapped out and took arother inspection 
tour of war-production plants and of the 
country generally, a trip shrouded in 
mystery and wrapped in obscurity. 

There is indeed an amazing correla- 
tion of the President’s activities and 
travels as between election and non- 
election years. He is a great fisherman. 
In nonelection years he fishes for tarpon 
in the sea; in election years he fishes for 
suckers on dry land. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not blame the Presi- 
dent or anyone else who wants to escape 
the madhcuse at Washington. Wash- 
ington is like a leg drifting down a river, 
covered with innumerable ants. As they 
crazily crawl over each other each ant 
thinks he is steering the log. Indeed, 
I think it is a fine thing for the Presi- 
dent and Members of Congress to leave 
the Nation’s capital occasionally in order 
to find out just what the American people 
are thinking. This is the worst place in 
the world to discover what is really going 
on in this country. Missourian, I 
know that any person likes to be shown, 
and there is a certain relief and 
faction in seeing for ones self. However, 
it is a bit strange that the President 
should make this inspection tour just 
prior to another election. Coupled with 
t time he spent and the interest he 
took in the recent Democratic primaries 
in New York, where he tried to name his 
United States Senator nominee for 
Governor, and in Texas, where he at- 
tempted to name his Federal judge the 
nominee for United States Senator, one 
cannot escape the feeling that the Presi- 
dent might be more interested in win- 
ning elections than he is in winning the 
war. 

Furthermore, many people wonder why 
the President’s trip was made in such 
secrecy. Acertain amount of censorship 
is necessary in wartime, and every good 
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American wants the President properly 
and adequately protected. No informa- 
tion should be divulged by the press or 
radio which would be injurious to his 
person or hurtful to the Nation, but it 
would seem that the rigid censorship im- 
posed upon these communication agen- 
cies was unnecessary and unwise when 
thousands of our people in the places he 
visited were aware of his presence. 

The censorship in this particular in- 
stance is not so bad if it stops here, 
but the danger is that if repeated or 
extended to other personages it would 
be so abused that certain fundamental 
rights would be violated. Many of our 
best citizens feel that they are not being 
told the truth about this war, and that 
the adminisitration has no confidence in 
them. After all, it is the people’s war. 
They will have to do the paying, the 
fighting, and the dying, and they should 
be let in on it. No information should 
be divulged which would for 1 minute give 
comfort and aid to the enemy, but, on 
the other hand, information the enemy 
already has, should not be withheld from 
the American public. An informed peo- 
ple feel sure and strong. An uninformed 
people feel uncertain and weak. If news 
is needlessly covered up or withheld, con- 
fidence in Government reports is de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not blame the Presi- 
dent so much for taking this trip, even 
at this time, as I condemn some of the 
things he said at the end of his journey. 
Immediately on his return he bitterly 

ssailed 3 groups for hampering the war 

effort. First, he attacked Congress be- 
cause it has haggled for 3 weeks over 
an anti-inflation bill. The truth of the 
matter is, we now have a so-called anti- 
inflation bill which was passed several 
months ago and which, no doubt, was 
acceptable to the administration because 
the President signed it and he had an 
overwhelming majority in both Houses 
of Congress when it passed. I voted with 
the minority against the present law 
which I thought to be inadequate and 
which the President now admits is a 
failure. At that time Congress could 
have voted to control both wages and 
farm prices, but the President would not 
permit it. The law has failed not only 
because it is bad in itself but because 
it has been poorly administered. 

Congress is now condemned by the 
President because we do not set a definite 
price on farm ceilings and at the same 
time give him a free rein to deal with 
wages inindustry. He would have us pass 


@ bill dealing with the economic life of a 


Nation in 24 hours just as his rubber- 
stamp “yes” boys blindly enacted legis- 
lation in 1933 without debate or consid- 
eration and in some cases even before 
the bills and reports were printed. No 
more unfair ettack was ever made by any- 
one than the unjustifiable assault of the 
President upon Congress. Instead of 
hampering the war effort everyone knows 
as the Speaker, the majority leader, and 
many of the Democratic Members of 
Congress have openly and frankly ad- 
mitted, this Congress has given the Pres- 
ident wholehearted cooperation and 
voted him practically every dollar and 





power he has requested to prosecute this 
war. He is trying to pass the buck by 
blaming the legislative branch of our 
Government for administrative failures, 
which belong wholly to the executive 
branch. It would seem that the Presi- 
dent has joined many of the smear artists 
who recently have done everything in 
their power to destroy the confidence of 
the American people in Congress. 

The second group assailed by the Pres- 
ident was certain newspaper writers and 
radio commentators, though the Presi- 
dent refused to name them specifically, 
because they have been giving the coun- 
try stories that are not true. Heaven 
knows that with the overlapping and 
duplicating propaganda agencies along 
with the censorship imposed by the ad- 
ministration it would be very difficult for 
any writer to give a true picture of con- 
ditions as they actually are. Mr. Roose- 
velt was charitable to admit that these 
newspapermen and commentators were 
not unpatriotic but he said they simply 
did not understand the country and did 
not know what they were talking about. 
Well, I think I shall let the writers and 
commentators themselves answer that 
one. Suffice it to say that the colossal, 
consuming, contemptuous conceit of cer- 
tain individuals is astounding. No one 
man ever had a monopoly on all wisdom 
and virtue, and Solomon was wise when 
he said that “in a multitude of counsel 
there is wisdom.” 

The third group lambasted by the 
President for impeding the war effort 
was officials in his own administration, 
to whom he referred as often Number 4 
or Number 5 men in some Government 
agencies, whom he charged with not 
knowing the whole story and who have 
been warning that “we will lose this war.” 
Here again it would appear that the 
President is the only man who knows 
the whole story. It is significant to note 
that Hon. Ralph A. Bard, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, in an address a 
few days ago before members of the In- 
dustrial Union of the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America flatly said: 
“We are still losing the war. And realize 
that we damn well mean it.” About the 
same time, on September 29 last, at St. 
Louis, Mo., in an address before the 
Grand Lodge of Missouri Masons, Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell said the United 
Nations have “taken a terrific shellack- 
ing all around the globe,” and that it is 
time that “we begin to be realistic.” 
Here we have the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and a lieutenant general 
frankly stating that we are still losing the 
war and that we had better wake up and 
be realistic. Certainly the President 
cannot call these able and prominent 
gentlemen Number 4 and 5 men, and why 
he. should criticize them for frankly tell- 


ing us the truth, I cannot understand 
unless the truth is so unpleasant. 
After all, Mr. Speaker, these men are 


experts in their own professions and per- 
haps know as well as the President, a 
layman, how the war is going. It is per- 
haps all right for the President to take 
an inspection tour even though he is not 
a production expert. He has never had 
a single day’s experience in afactory. He 
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is not a production inspector. His job is 
that of an administrator, that of a direc- 
tor, that of a Chief Executive. He has 
already appointed a man, a man who is 
drawing a government salary, for the 
express purpose of making such inspec- 
tion tours for him. In January of this 
year, the President named William 
Knudsen a lieutenant general and among 
other things ordered him to visit every 
major arms plant in the country and to 
get production going. 

Bill Knudsen was a good choice for the 
job. The task was a congenial one which 
fitted the amazing mechanical genius of 
America’s greatest assembly line techni- 
cian. He has visited practically every 
major arms plant producing for the War 
Department, and when Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Knudsen visits a plant he does not go 
merely to the front office, but he walks 
the gangways between machinery, looks 
over blueprints, and discusses schedules 
in the superintendent’s cubbyhole. He 
studies the men at their task and inspires 
them with the dignified presence of a man 
of genius who has never lost the common 
touch. Everywhere he commands the 
respect of both workers and technical 
production men. He is doing an excel- 
lent job as are Assistant Secretary Bard 
and Lieutenant General Somervell 

If only the President would delegate 
some of his many and burdensome duties 
to able and competent men and allow 
them to carry on on their own responsi- 
bility, the war effort would be greatly 
benefited. This war is not a one-man 
show, and no individual can direct all of 
its activities alone. The duties of each 
department must be delegated to and 
exercised by some responsible authority. 

Mr. Speaker, at last the flimsy veil of 
political censorship—under 
venient guise of war censorship—ha: 
been lifted from the activities of the Pres- 
ident over the past several days. The 
American public has now been told how 
the President has been contributing to 
the acceleration of the war effort by tour- 
ing our war plants. It is presumed that 
he has been contributing gratis his vita] 
technical experience and knowledge of 
assembly lines to a number of 
important war plants where 
ruption to production is invariably as- 
sailed as unpatriotic by this same chief 
of production 

The function of the President in war- 
time is not that of an inspector general. 
His function under our system of govern- 
ment is that of the Chief Executive, that 
of the organizer, that of a director who 
job is to coordinate all the country’s « r- 
toward bjectiv 
victorious conclusion of the \ 

What our war effort lacks to « 
not efficient production in the f 
nor the brilliant action by ou: 
men at the front. If this war i oe 
will be not by the brave men on land 
on the sea, and in the air; it will be k 
by the incompetency and inefficiency « 
high-ups in politically minded official l 
at Washington. If the President-want 
to take a tour of inspection, I advise hin 
to take a trip not to war production cen- 
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Let him go to the Office 
of War rmation and assist Elmer 
Davis in bringing order out of chaos. Let 
him go to the War Production Board and 
get rid of many conflicting interests and 
op the contradictory orders. Let him 
partment of Agriculture and 
the Office of Price Administration and 
find out whether or not we should urge 
the f r to produce more and then cut 
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ransportation facilities to market his 
crops. Let him go to General Hershey 
and Paul McNutt and find out definitely 
what men and how many are to be in war 
production and in our armed services. 
Let him go to the Civil Service Commis- 


cover the enormous waste of 
in the Federal Government, 
now have 2,328,000 civilian em- 


Why should the President be making 
uflaged political tours, tours which 
crop up only in election years, when he 
ld be busy cleaning up the man- 
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disastrous. Let the 
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sideration for the farmers or who are in 
anywise familiar with the treacherous 
tactics of the corrupt power interests in 
their fight on R. E. A.: 

UTILITY POWER POLITICS 


William Allen White, of the Emporia Ga- 
zette, announces that he, too, is filled up with 
the power politics of private utilities. He 
took occasion to express his feelings upon the 
completion of a power service by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, to a big war 
aluminum plant in Arkansas. 

White quoted testimony in Congress show- 
ing that when the aluminum plant was pro- 
posed “the power companies refused to co- 
cperate,” thereby forcing an appeal to the 
Rural Electrification Administration for elec- 
tric power. When the Rural Electrification 
Administration made provision to supply 
power from the Grand River dam project in 
Oklahoma White said, “the companies then 
tried to hog the whole business for them- 
selves.” ‘This resulted in charges being hurled 
against Harry Slattery, head of the Rural 


Electrification Administration, who was ac- 
cused of hoarding copper. 

With the aluminum plant in operation, 
White said that “it is to be hoped that the 


constant stream of charge: 
certain utility interests and 
Congress and elsewhere 


and innuendo by 
their friends in 
Rural Elec- 


against 


trification Administration and its Adminis- 
trator, Harry Slattery, will now cease.” He 
added: 

“The Gazette for one, is fed up on this 
row. The Rural Electrification Administra- 


tion boys should continue their good work 
without being classed by Members of Con- 
and others with Benedict Arnold, Com- 
munists, and incompetents. The widespread 
propaganda against Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the hostile House speeches of 
Congressman WINTER, Third District of Kan- 
s, and the report of subcom- 
t hich investigated them, boil 
it 
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all who expose their graft, their violence, 
their lawlessness, their racketeering with 
being antilabor. 

That charge has been 
hurled at me. It is untrue. It has not 
even the shadow of a foundation. It 
grows out of the fact that I have exposed 
and condemned union officials who 
shook down members of their own unions 
who levied tribute upon men who wished 
to work in defense of their country. No 
one believes in unions more sincerely 
than I do. No one dislikes racketeering 
in unions or elsewhere more thoroughly 
than Ido. Everyone with the knowledge 
of the facts knows that an overwhelming 
majority of union men, many of whom 
have relatives in the service, are as loyal 
as those in any other group. No one is 
so dumb as to swallow the claim that 
unions, or any other organization for 
that matter, are wholly free from profit- 
eering and racketeering members. 

One of the policies which I have fought 
is the slowdown and which has been car- 
ried on by a few—a very few men con- 
nected with union organizations, is that 
disclosed by an article in the Detroit Free 
Press of September 30, last, which reads 
as follows: 


frequently 


Advice to probationary and new employees 
of the National Automoti Fibres Co. that 
they are “working out proportion to 
what we consider a fair day’s work” was con- 
tained in a news bulletin published recently 
by Local 205, United Automobile Workers 
(C. I. O.), it was revealed Tuesday 

“That new employees should 
the union stands for a fair day’s 
fair day’s pay and that in the 
we expect to cooperate [for ar 
tion for victory, but we don't 
individual trying to produce all) the 
ments of war all | y themselves,” the 
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of all 
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work for a 
present crisis 
all-out produc- 
want any single 
imple- 
bulletin 


The President himself, because of h 
political alliance with certain union labor 
politicians is responsible for the un- 
American policy of requiring all men 
seeking in defense industries to 
join a union, to buy a work permit or a 
license to work. Union men 
not fighting the war. They should have 
no monopoly of the high-paying jobs 
here on the home front. The average 
worker does not ask for such a monopoly. 

Westbrook Pegler in an article pub- 
lished today, October 2, cites some of the 
facts which should convince every union 
man, who believes as I do, that unions 
are necessary, but that a thorough 
housecleaning job will aid the unions in 
obtaining populal t article 
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to most of the victims of this sanctified 
stick-up, isn’t the whole objection. There is 
still such a thing as principle and the people 
simply will not give up their right to work, 
whether on Government war jobs or in pri- 
vate, nonwar industry, without asking the 
permission of some private organization. 

The fact that the American Federation of 
Labor, under the appallingly stupid leader- 
ship of William Green, has developed into a 
front for low and brutal criminals cannot 
be answered out of existence by the cry of 
labor baiting. The name of labor has become 
the last refuge of many a dirty scoundrel 
and Green, far from moving against any of 
them, actually, in certain conspicuous cases, 
sided with them against the public and some- 
times against the rank and file workers under 
their control. 

The final responsibility for this shocking 
state of affairs traces to the White House. 
Unfortu) ately, President Roosevelt knows, or 
should know, the character of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, which is more Com- 
munist than criminal in its leadership, but 
twice when the House of Representatives 
passed bills which sought to place some public 
responsibility and accountability on the un- 
ioneers, the legislation was blocked in the 
Senate by White House influence. The bills 
were even exposed for debate in Congress and 
there you have a partial answer from Con- 
gress to the President’s recent charge that 
the legislative branch had failed to perform 
its function. 

There is a tragic need for a show of plain 
honesty in this situation. The President, by 
accepting the political support of rascals in 
the union movement, has identified his party 
with them and the implication to the people 
is that the union bosses, even though they be 
criminals, have received a grant of power over 
their lives. But even though they be honest 
union leaders, they deserve—and the people 
will submit to—no such power. These union 
Officials are only private citizens, with no 
authority of government and no legitimate 
right to extort money or to coilect income 
taxes from the people. 

As to manpower for the war industries, the 
constant news of strikes here, there, and 
yonder certainly operates against the solemn 
and unc ubtedly sincere and patriotic warn- 
ings of Mr. McNutt and General Hershey. 

The Chicago papers tell of a jurisdictional 
strike on an enormous steel plant in which 
the Hod Carriers’ Union, a notorious racket 
long infested with vile underworld criminals, 
and only one of whose national officers, and 
that one of secondary rank, ever was elected 
by the workers, is squabbling with the plum- 
bers and steamfitters over the division of the 
graft. 

The St. Louis papers discover that a recent 
strike in a cartridge plant was conducted by 
a criminal with a prison record and a back- 
ground of bootlegging and dive-keeping whose 
civil rignts were restored in 1935 for the very 
purpose of permitting him to become a pro- 
fessional unioneer. 

The hod carriers’ shake-down 
cently stalled construction of a pipe line 
bring fuel to the Middle West and Eas 

This sort of thing continues and the propor- 
tion of man-days lost is beside the point 
The point is that no man-days should be lost 
by strikes and that no man should be placed 
under labor compulsion as long as any volun- 
tary man-days are wasted the unions. 
Compulsion is contrary to all the past experi- 
ence of Americans and against their principles, 
but we doubtless will submit if we are con- 
vinced that everything short of compulsion 
has been used. 

But all concerned had better warned 
that if and when the American people submit 
to compulsion they will not submit to com- 
pulsory unionism and extortion 
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HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause that which the Honorable Chester 
H. Rowell, the editor of the San Francis- 
co Chronicle, wrote a few days ago in 
his widely read column is of unusual in- 
terest in the light of present-day issues, 
I ask that it may be spread upon the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 


Our AMERICAN Doctrine Is as NEw As It Is 
OLD 


How old is this our American doctrine, and 
yet how new! 

Here, for instance, are some extracts from 
a Phi Beta Kappa address given at Harvard 
in 1862, by George William Curtis, who has 
been dead for 50 years, but whom some of us 
are old enough to remember as the editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, and as the leader of the 
Mugwump movement in 1884. And yet, with- 
out this proliminary warning of its date, it 
might almost have been plagiarized as a 
contemporary document. 

“In a system like ours,” said Curtis, “where 
almost every man has a vote and yotes as he 
chooses, public opinion is really the govern- 
ment. Whoever enlightens it lifts people to- 
ward peace and prosperity. But there is no 
method of cnlightening it but the freest dis- 
cussion. Stop the mouth and you stop civili- 
zation. 

“And here let me say a word to avoid a 
possible misapprehension. We are engaged in 
a formidable and threatening struggle for 
the maintenance of a government which by 
its lawful operation secures more justice, 
more liberty, more prosperity, and a more 
equal chance than could be hoped for from 
any other conceivable form. For the rescue 
and preservation of that government we 
stand in arms. 

“And when we accepted war, we accepted 
the condition of war. War is totally incon- 
sistent with the unrestricted enjoyment of 
personal and political rights. When, there- 
fore, battle begins, debate ends, because then 
words are things. Whoever helps enemy 
by his tongue or his hand necessarily does 
it at his peril. 

“Do we ask what is our security ¢ 
the absolute destruction of these right 
when war suspends? Nothing but the char- 
acter and intelligence of the people. It is 
by popular assent alone that any rights are 
suspended 

“By the h 
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rid light of this wa 


Wwe re 1 emem- 


our duty very plainly. 

ber that in every free nation the publi 
safety and progress require a double alle- 
giance to the form and to the spirit of the 
government. Therefore, b the sublin 
possibility of the great commonwealth 1 

to be an intelligent, industriou and fr 
people; conscious of our power against harm 
from within and without; with justice a: 
bond of union at home and the pledge of 
respect abroad; by the warm biood of our 
best and dearest gushing at this moment fo! 
this faith, let us vow, with the majority of 
millions of consenting hearts and voices, 
that we will never again, God helping u 
forget that the cause of the United States 
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is the cause of human nature, and that the 
permanent life of the Nation is the liberty 
of all its children.” 

Except for the somewhat self-conscious 
eloquence of the final paragraph, reflecting 


the taste of its time, there is nothing 
these extracts that could not as well have 
been written yesterday. And even of the 


things that we would now add, there is little 
that is not implied in them. We have a 
world problem now, instead of a national 
one; government has economic responsibili- 
ties now beyond the mere prosperity, or the 
equal chance for the individual to achieve it, 
of the concepts of 80 years ago, and we face 
the possible extinction of liberty and th 
collapse of civilization throughout the w 
now, instead of only the disruption of our 
own Nation and the perpetuation of slavery 
in the seceding half of it which faced ou 
fathers then. But fundamentally the pres- 
ervation of the ideals of that time is the 
precondition of their extension in the future 
to a wider social and economic field 

If the Civil War had been lost then, what 
is now the United States would have become 
two nations immediately, and probably sev- 
eral nations a little later. More would have 
been lost than unity of government, of law 
and of national spirit. The vast economic 
sphere of resources, industry and trade, would 
have been Balkanized. All that made Amer- 
ica unique, through the remainder of the 
nineteenth century and the opening decade 
of the twentieth, would have lacked its field 
of operation. The example of American suc- 
cess would have been missed, through that 
whole age of the world. And a fragmentized 
America could not have stopped the collapse 
of that world in 1918, nor stand now as the 
one hope against the final catastrophe 

We owe more than they knew to the me 
of that time-——to the side that won that war 
and to the side that lost it and loyally - 
cepted the national unity that resulted. His- 
tory is often too big to be fully realized by 
the generation that makes it 


So the future will look back to us, who 
now face the supreme crisis of all time. As 
we defend the world we have inherited, and 


move forward to build a better world on 
so will be our place in the memory of p 
terity. As Lincoln said of his time, we - 
not escape history. But we can 
unworthy of our responsibility 


be worthy 





The President Is Not Nearsighted, But 
He Has Some of the Symptoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ul 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Friday, October 2, 1942 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speake: n 
ing to Washington from a trip which car- 
ried him 8,754 miles through half « 
States and part of Mexico, P 
Roos 








evelt jumped on Conegré d said 
that here tol t} 


in the National Capi 
high war spirit and morale which 
found throughout the United S 
missing. 

According to the New Deal Washi! 
Post of this morning, October 2, and I 
quote, “he lambasted three g1 f 
hurting the war effort.” Tr 
named were Congress, a min 
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press and radio, particularly columnists 
and commentators, and certain officials 
of his own administration. He scolded 
Congress because it had spent so much 
time over an anti-inflation bill. He 
failed to mention the fact that on Sep- 
ember 7, he said that lack of inflation 
treatened disaster to the Nation and 
t he had the power to remedy the 


by October 1. 

1st why he should criticize Congress 
for failing to act when he claimed that 
he, for months, has had the power to act 
and has not done so is not ciear. He 
blamed a minority of newspaper writers 
and radio commentators because he said 
they had been giving the country stories 
that were not true. Jf that charge be 
true the President himself is to blame be- 
cause he has refused to permit the press 
to give out the facts in connection with 
our war activities. 

Few of us have forgotten that his De- 
pariment of Justice started a smear in- 
vestigation against the Chicago Tribune, 
the Washington Times-Herald, and the 
New York Daily News because those pa- 
pers gave to the people a true and accu- 
rate account of a great naval battle. Has 


a 
l 

not act 
J 


1e forgotten that when reporters asked 
him about strikes in war industries he 
asked, “what 
there were 


there were 


strikes” thus intimating 
none—when people knew 
and are strikes. Why joke 


about strikes when there were 27 in Jan- 
uary; 50 in February: 66 in March; 91 in 


April; 144 in May; 192 in June, and 222 
) 


in July‘ 


castigated officials of his own ad- 
tration who have been rushing into 
with picturesque statements which 
always tell the whole truth. He 
cated that he had in mind those of- 
icials who have been warning that we 





re “losing this war.” 
He evidently wishes us to disbelieve the 
statements of his own Office of War In- 


formation which not long ago told us 


“we could lose the war”; that of General 
Somervell who in July said, “We have 
taken a terrific shellacking all around the 
glcbe”; the statement of Assistant Secre- 
+ y e +t 


1e Navy Ralph A. Bard that “we 
¢ S losing the war’; of Rear Admiral 
Ben Moreell, Chief of the United States 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, who 
d, “We are losing it now.” 
Over] x the President has been giving 


us fireside chats and honeyed words. 
With men dying all over the world in de- 
f country; with submarines 
ae r ships all along our coasts 
n our rivers, the American 
he truth, the whole truth— 
not interfere with military 

i nothing but the truth. 

N FC F 

P) nt did not need to travel 

100 to learn of the waste 
nd incompetency and 
of congressional man- 
I read Congressman 
yn the floor October 
in Washington, 
C ep, the W Depart- 
1 autho} a te yn uct 
it Alexandria and to keep 
1 $35,000,000 f 4 000,000 
fi S] Was spend- 





twice the estimated cost was getting not 
4,000,000 feet of office space but only 2,- 
262,000 square feet for offices. He would 
have learned that while the original es- 
timates of the War Department placed 
the cost at $7 per square foot for gross 
space, the actual cost was $12 per square 
foot; that while the estimate placed the 
cost at $9 per square foot, for office 
space, the actual cost was $30 per square 
foot for office space. 

He would have learned too, that up to 
June 15 the War Department had paid 
$1,730,000 in overtime wages; that before 
the building was completed another 
$800,000 would go into overtime wages. 
He would have learned that the War 
Department attempted to conceal evi- 
dence of its own disregard of congres- 
sional action—its own incompetency. 

Yet, he jumped on Congress because it 
had not passed the administration’s so- 
called anti-inflation bill which contained 
a provision that wages should not be low- 
ered. If the President, at a time when 
transportation facilities are strained to 
the limit, wishes to take a special train, 
spend 2 weeks in traveling 8,754 miles to 
inspect factories, shipbuilding yards, and 
other war activities—though what he can 
learn by looking at them is problemati- 
cal—it is within his power to do so and no 
criticism is here made of his trip. If he 
wanted to learn of things which will 
promote our war efforts he could get that 
information right here in Washington, 
in his own backyard, where the people’s 
money is being wasted, where he has the 
power to bring order out of confusion; 
economy out of waste and activity out of 
inaction. 

Before he starts on another trip; be- 
fore he again starts yelling at Congress, 
may I humbly suggest the President read 
the third verse of chapter 7 of St. Mat- 
thew, where it is written: 

“And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye; but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 

The President is not nearsighted, but 
he acts like a nearsighted individual, for 
he fails to see, or at least to end, the in- 
competency and worse, in his own door- 
yard. Let him first clean house here in 
Washington. It is time that all of us, 
and that includes the President, forget 
everything but the defeat of our enemies, 
the winning of the war, the preservation 
of our freedom. If the President on this 
trip has correctly sensed the feeling of 
our people, he will devote himself from 
now on to the war effort, to the exclusion 
of all else, and insist that all others do 
the same. 





James Francis Byrnes, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Octot 5, 1942 
M MAYBAN Mr. President, a 
distinguished South Carolinian, Hon. 
James Francis Byrnes, has resigned from 
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the Supreme Court of the United States 
in order that he may be of greater use 
to his country in helping win the war. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from his home-town newspaper, 
the Spartanburg Herald; an editorial 
from the Greenville News, which is a 
newspaper published in an adjoining city; 
and an article by J. A. Fox appearing 
in the Washington Post, all paying tribute 
to this remarkable and patriotic Ameri- 
can. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald] 

Byrnes’ NEw JOB 


Yesterday the man who, as administration 
leader in the United States Senate, warned 
Americans that Uncle Sam should not be 
considered a Santa Claus, resigned his posi- 
tion as Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to accept Presidential appoint- 
ment to the task of economic director for 
the control of the cost of living and the pre- 
vention of inflation. 

In resigning his position on the Nation’s 
highest bench Justice James F. Byrnes gave up 
a lifetime annual salary of $20,000 to lead the 
fight against inflation, which, if permitted 
to increase, may prevent the winning of the 
war and certainly will prove disastrous to 
post-war readjustment. 

We know of no better American to assume 
the tremendous duties of the position to 
which James F. Byrnes has been appointed. 
As Representative and Senator from South 
Carolina he displayed a talent for leadership 
that made him one of the most outstanding 
men of his country. To his new position he 
will take with him an experience that will be 
invaluable. He will have the support and 
confidence of a large circle of friends in 
Washington and throughout the Nation. We 
believe the President could have found no 
better man to undertake the job of keeping 
the country in even economic balance. 





[From the Greenville (S. C.) News] 
JusTicE Byrnes Is “DRAFTED” FOR ANTI- 
INFLATION WAR 

Having promptly signed the anti-inflation 
measure just enacted by Congress, President 
Roosevelt has lort no time in issuing Execu- 
tive orders for stabilization of wages and 
prices and in setting up the mechanism to 
carry them out. 

Of prime interest to South Carolinians, par- 
ticularly, in this connection is the President’s 
appointment of Associate Justice James I. 
Byrnes as Director oi Economic Stabilization. 
In the hands of Mr. Byrnes, who has resigned 
from the Supreme Court to accept this duty, 
is thus placed one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities of the Nation’s war effort, for 
under the set-up announced by the President 





he will in effect be the generalissimo in the 
war against inflation, which is a war this 
country cannot afford to lose. 

The Presidential orders include what appear 












to be more specific instructions to the War 
Labor Board with reference to limitations of 
wage increases and more comprehensive 
powe rs in control] of all wages even where no 
wage controversy arises. More definite orders 
likewise go to Price Administrator Henderson 
as to ceilings on general prices and rents and 
to Mr. Henderson and Secretary Wickard, act- 
ing jointly, on limitations of prices of farm 
goods. These stabilization programs, it is evi- 
dent, will be correlatec. through the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, under the direction of 
Mr. Byrnes in consultation with the newly 
created Board of Economic Stabilization. 
The plan thus outlined by the President’s 
order gives every pro! > of providing a fully 
effective mechanism for control of and limita- 
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tions upon prices and wages to prevent the 
development of an inflationary spiral, yet with 
economic justice to all producing groups. 

The appointment of Mr. Byrnes to head 
this program will be received, this newspaper 
is sure, With genuine satisfaction throughout 
the country. Mr. Byrnes’ unusual ability and 
his thoroughgoing knowledge of public affairs 
became evident during his period of service 
in the United States Senate and his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court was recognized as 
a particularly fitting one based on merit. 
While there is regret at the loss of his services 
on the Nation’s highest tribunal, the task to 
which he has now been “drafted” is one of 
extraordinary and emergency importance at 
this time; and Mr. Byrnes is serving a vital 
wartime need of his country in accepting it. 
His record as a statesman and jurist com- 
mands the full confidence of the people of 
America that he will fulfill the great responsi- 
bilities of this office with high efficiency and 
justice to the whole citizenship. 





|From the Washington Post 


PRESIDENT CALLS ON His No. 1 TrRovsBLE- 
SHOOTER IN CHOOSING HARD-WORKING JIMMY 
BYRNES 

(By J. A. Fox) 

In choosing James Francis Byrnes for di- 
rector of economic stabilization, President 
Roosevelt once more is calling on his No. 1 
trouble shooter for help in a hot spot. 

Before the South Carolinian left the Sen- 
ate for the Supreme Court in June 1941, it 
was an established administration custom to 
“let Jimmy do it,” whenever a legislative task 
required finesse—and hard work—bobbed up, 
and even after the budding jurist donned the 
robes he wore so briefly, his counsel fre- 
quently was sought by the White House in 
troublesome situations. Now, midway in his 
sixty-fourth year, the slight, brisk south- 
erner, who gets around with the spring of 
& youngster, is facing an assignment of 
breath-taking proportions as he returns to an 
old role in a new setting. 

The story of “Jimmy” Byrnes—as Wash- 
ington so long has known him—is the not 
unfamiliar account of the poor boy making 
good the hard way. At 14 he quit school in 
Charleston, S. C., to help his widowed 
mother keep the family going. 

Anotber member of that household, inci- 
dentally, was Frank J. Hogan, whose mother 
was Mrs. Byrnes’ sister, and who was des- 
tined to become a leader of the Washington 


bar and a president of the American Bar 
Associatic 




















BRANCHED OFF AS PUBLISHER 

Young Byrnes did not quit his books be- 
cause had left the classroom, but con- 
tinued to study outside of working hours 
and eventually became a court reporter. 
That encouraged him to study law, but be 
branched off as a newspaper publisher, bor- 
rowing money to add to his small savings to 
go in business, Next he was a county prose- 
cutor, and that office, as it so often does, led 


he 
alt 


to the House of Representatives, where he 
served ven terms. An unsuccessful race 
for the Senate sent him back to the law and 


an extensive pr 
but in 1930 a sec 
te seat brought 

In his House days, when young Byrnes was 
a hard-working member of a subcommittee 
handling billions in war funds, he met a 
young, equally hard-working Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy—Franklin D. Roc 
They formed a fast friendship that was to be 


actice in Spartanburg, 


S. C., 


results. 


sevelt 


reflec 1 in a powerful association later on 

As Mr R velt came to the presidency 
in the dark days of 1933, with much to be 
done, he b n to look to his old friend, 
the freshm nator, for assistance in steer- 





ing through the legislative reforms by which 
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LXXXYVI 
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| he was seeking to bring the country out of 
the depression. Here, his long years in the 
House, stood Senator Byrnes in good stead, 
and working tirelessly, often 14 and 16 hours 
a day, he helped the administration program 
along. Whenever a tough or seemingly im- 
possible job faced congressional leaders, the 
assignment went te Senator Byrnes, and 
usually when the fight was over the admin- 
istration won. 
BELIEVES IN ERIEF SPEZCHES 

The sharp-witted Byrnes had a technique 
all his own. He seldom made long speeches, 
but he did know every clause in important 
bills, and he capitalized on this. A confer- 
|} ence in the Senate cloakroom one minute; 
a hurried call to the White House the next; 
| @ brief floor appearance to block some un- 


wanted amendment or untangle a parlia- 
mentary snarl. It was all a part of the day’s 
work. 

Opponents called him the “fixer” for the 
| administration or perhaps, the President's 
| “messenger boy.” The smiling Senator 

Byrnes just laughed them away. 
One of his popular axioms was always 
“When you’ve got the votes say nothing; 


when you haven’t—talk.” 
trine he adhered to. 

In 1936 Senator Byrnes sought reelection as 
| supporter of the entire Roosevelt program and 
set a record for his State by winning by the 
largest majority ever given a candidate in 
that State. He took part in the fight to help 
reelect President Roosevelt that year, then 
joined the President a few months later in 
seeking to put across the controversial judi- 
cial reorganization bill. He was one of the 
few southern Senators to support that pro- 
| posal, and it was one of the infrequent con- 
gressional battles in which he wound up on 
the losing side. Unlike some other adminis- 
tration leaders, however, Senator Byrnes ac- 
| cepted the compromise defeat ~f the court 
bill and set about to heal the deep scars 
the fight had caused within Democratic ranks 


That was the doc- 





REDUCED DANGER, HE BELIEVES 


When the tide of Court decisions turned to 
favor the New Deal program, Senator Byrnes 
praised these in a speech before the American 


Bar Asscciation and commented that they 
reduced the danger of “hardening of the 
constitutional arteries that might be fatal 


to the body politic.” 
The powerful, industrious Senator Byrnes 
however, far from an adminis 





was ion 











| “yes’ man. He was one of the leaders who + aga ; ee ee coreg 
| favored the $2,000,000,000 bonus payment for | ™AJority when the Court held that i 
| veterans of the World War, then forced it | COWld ban peaceful picketing that w 
‘7 : : i Se in proximity to the scene of a labor disput 
| through Congress over the President’s veto. t ’ : 
| He led the fight to repeal the undistributed OTHER COURT DECISI 
| profits tax, a pet measure of some White | He also sided with the majority when the 
| House intimates; opposed the Federal Wage- Court said it could pass on ‘the re nable- 

Hour Act as a blow at the small businessmen ness of utility rates fixed by a 2 lat 

of the South; and also forced sharp revision | body, and again when the rights of pat 

of the vast Federal relief program. | holders were broadened greatly in a case in- 

He also stood by his colleague, Senator volving shoe machinery. 

“CoTTON Ep” SmitH, whom the President The opinion by Justice Byrnes, which at- 
sought to “purge” in 1938, quietly and effec- tracted the most attentic was that in wl 1 
| tively supporting the veteran through his the Cuurt—with Chief JI e St i 
| many South Carolina contacts Senator ing—held that the American Fed 

Byrnes also backed the late “Pat” Harrison Labor Teamsters’ Union in New Y ‘ i 
for the majority leadership of the Senate not be prosecuted under the Fed 4 Z 

after the death of Senator Robinson of | racketeering Act for forcing : t 
| Arkansas in opposition to the choice of the to employ union drivers before tl - 
| White House, Senator BARKLEY Ke } mitted to sad. In that d 
| who won by single vote has beet y cr ‘ized, Ji e Byrnes 
When President Roosevelt sought third emphasized hat the teamst« ei not im- 

term in 1940, Senator Byrnes refused to b mune to prosecution ( l 
| considered for the chairmanship f statutes for the acts of 1 

Democratic National Committee after the record in the case « sed. } i 
| exit of James A. Farley, but he nevertheless that Congr did ot i i - 
|} took a leading part both in the preconvention racketeering Act to cover s1 

strategy and in the campaign against Wen- | As he sa n th . 

dell L. Willkie. One of his shots was that | ments, Justice Byr1 t 
| “Mr. Willkie does not straddle the fence; he attention, usually mak > 
just leaps from one side to another.” The ! had told friend enjo < 


sharp-tongued administration advocs 
replied to Charles A. Lindbergh’s criticism 
of the Roosevelt foreign policies, saying th 

the flyer was no more qualified in this field 


than “Wrong-way Corrigan or any otl 
aviator.” 
SUCCEEDED JUSTICE M’REYN 


Within an hour after the resignation c 
Supreme Court Justice James C. McR ] 
early in 1941, a White House intimate 
Court said Senator Byrnes would 
caustic foe of the New Deal, but doubt at- 
tached to the report at the time because 
the place the Senator occupied in 
istrative councils. At that it vas not unt 
the controversial lease-lend bill was out 
the way, 7 months later, that the appoin 
ment was announced aiong with those of 
Attorney General Jackson who succeeded 
the vacancy created by the resignation < 








Chief Justice Hughes and of Justice Stone ) 
be Chief Justice 

To the Supreme Court Justi Byrne 
brought the same infinite capacity for work 


and fidelity to detail that were characteristi: 
of his service in Congress. He was appointe¢ 
in June, after the court term had ended 
immediately dug in to acquaint himself with 
the judicial duties. All summer 
on Sundays—he followed the routine of his 
associates on the bench and studied the peti- 
tions of hundreds of litigants seeking hear- 
ing. When the Court opened in October 
began to hear arguments and write opinit 
he was ready to carry his share of the load 
He wrote the op t 
cases. 

On the Court Justice Byrnes was more th 
apt to be found with the majority, 
ticularly if the minority 
happened—was composed of four other Roo: 
velt appointees—Justices Biack, Reed, Doug- 
las, and Murphy—whose opi! usually re- 
flect an ultra-liberal viewpx 

One of his principal dissents came in the 
5 to 4 decision read by Justice Black, in which 
the Court reversed the contempt tio: 
of Harry Bridges, the Congress of Industri 


and 


evel 


lor 
sUlLlE- 


nions in several ou andin 





as not infrequent 










Organizations leader, and the Los Angele 
Times, for published comment on pendi: 
Court cases. With Justice Byrnes in 
minority there were Justice Frankfurter 
Chief Justice Stone, and Justice Robe 


He wrote the decision in which the C 
by a 5 to 4 vote, reversed a Labor Board . 
employment order and held that a sit-dov 
strike by seamen on a vessel in a souther 
port was mutiny, he likewise was in 


ana 
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The director of the Nation’s economy and 
his wife have taken their part in the social 
life of the Capital where they have enjoyed a 
large circle of friends. They have no chil- 
dren. 





Radio Interview With Hon. George D. 
Aiken, of Vermont, on Averting a Pos- 
sible Food Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 2, 1942, the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKken] was inter- 
viewed on the subject Averting a Possi- 
ble Food Shortage, by Charles Dana 
Bennett, public-relations consultant of 
the National Grange. The interview was 
broadcast over the Columbia System. I 
request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
this very excellent statement by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


Mr. Bennetr. Good evening, Senator Ar- 
KEN. There has been growing in the minds 
of the American peopie in the past few weeks 
@ pretty serious question. That question is, 
Are we going to have enough food to win the 
war? As a leader and real expert on agri- 
cultural matters in the United States Sen- 
ate, as former Governor of the great milk- 
producing State of Vermont, and as a farmer 
yourself, I believe you are better qualified 
than anyone I know to tell us, Is there going 
to be a food shortage for America and her 
ailies; are we going to have enough food to 
win this war? 

Senator AIKEN. That question will require 
@ qualified answer right at the start. I will 
say that it is not necessary that America and 
her allies suffer a food shortage so serious as 
to cause us to lose the war from that reason 
alone, but there are several factors which 
enter into the picture. 

It could be possible for us to lose the war 
because of a shortage of food; and unless 
some present policies are revised, I think 
we will be in grave danger of that very 
thing. In order to have suticient food, it 
must be made possible for the farmers of 
America to produce that food. 

That means that they must not only have 





the manpower necessary to carry on our agri- 
cultural production, but must also receive 
at least cost of production for so doing. 


Most of our farmers are in debt. They have 
no reserve funds. They are not asking for 
generally higher prices today, but they must 
have cost of production. 

Mr. Bennett. Senator AIKEN, you have said 
hat changes in policy are necessary to insure 
duction of food for victory. ‘Those of us 
ave been in close contact with Capitol 
uring the last 2 weeks know that it 
your patience and tact that a com- 
as the Aiken Amendment, 
s reached in the cost of living legislation, 
1 has just been sent to the President 
Will that compromise, in your esti- 
n, effect the change in policies which 
necessary to avert a food shortage? 
* AIKEN legislation will affect 


t the agricultural pro- 


es 


nise, known 
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duction of the future, if it is applied in the 
manner which Congress intends. As all farm- 
ers know, and as everybody in the cities 
should know by this time, after the extended 
debate of the last ten days, the greatest 
danger to our food supply is lack of man- 
power and lack of assurance of conditions 
under which production can be maintained 
and increased. Not many people knew until 
a week ago that the cost of farm labor had 
never been given consideration in computing 
parity prices of agricultural production. The 
bill just passed by Congress requires that 
labor be given consideration in fixing maxi- 
mum prices on farm products. 

If this is properly applied, it will, in @ 
great many cases, permit the farmers who are 
on the verge of quitting, to continue produc- 
tion. It won’t make up for the absolute lack 
of labor on a million American farms, but it 
will permit many farmers to hire less ex- 
perienced help, or less efficient help, if the cost 
of such help is computed in fixing price ceil- 
ings for their products. 

Mr. Bennetr. Abcut farmers stopping pro- 
duction—could you give the folks an example 
or two of this? 

Senator AIKEN. Yes; I can give them 10,000 
examples if they want them. Take up any 
country newspaper and look at the list of 
auctions advertised. Farmers are selling out 
at a rate unprecedented in America. They 
have done their absolute best to comply with 
requests of Government officials for increased 
production. Because of perfect weather con- 
ditions throughout the country, they have 
been able to meet partially these requests up 
to about a month ago. 

At present agricultural food production in 
America is starting downhill at an alarming 
rate. Until now farmers have kept cows, 
which were uneconomic producers, simply be- 
cause they had been told we must have a large 
increase in the production of dairy products. 

Recently, however, the Army, the lease-lend 
Officials, and other purchasers have demanded 
meat and more meat, so that today, with 
the experienced farm labor going into indus- 
trial plants or the armed forces, the farmer 
is compelled both by loss of labor and en- 
couraged by the demand for meat to dis- 
pose of a large percentage of his cattle. Un- 
fortunately this means a serious drop in the 
production of both dairy products and beef 
in the not far distant future, and one which 
will continue for years to come. 

Mr. BENNETT. Senator, it has been said 
around Washington during the past 2 weeks 
that much of the fight in Congress was cal- 
culated to cover up certain political difficul- 
ties arising from the rubber and fuel short- 
ages and other wartime dislocations. Do you 
think that is true? 

Senator ArKEN. In answer to that, let me 
say that I don’t think the matter of price 
control, which has been under discussion 
for nearly a month, was brought forward to 
cover up any failures of administration poli- 
cies. It is true our rubber program has been 
unproductive and smelly. It is aiso true 
that the shortage of oil and gas in the East- 
ern States could have been coped with better 
if all interested parties had worked together 
unselfishly. We can live without rubber. 
We can get along with less oil, but we can’t 
eat rubber and we can’t wear oil. 

Production of food and fiber is absolutely 
the foundation of our economic life and the 
very existence of our country. 

Mr. Bennetr. Do you think that if the 


legislation that has just been passed is 
properly administered the consumer, the 


farmer, and our war effort will be aided? 

Senator AIKEN, If the legislation just 
passed by Congress is properly applied, it 
will go part way toward keeping the founda- 
tion of our Nation sound. 

Mr. Bennett. Senator, it is well Known 
that the Axis was making careful agricul- 
tural plans during the past 10 years. What 
do you think is the status of American agri- 





cultural production compared with the abil- 
ity of the Axis to provide food and clothing 
to continue their aggression? 

Senator AIKEN. By keeping the most able 
producers on the land and by exercising a 
thorough system of planned agricultural 
production, Germany has put herself in a 
position where it will be impossible for us 
to starve her out. In addition to her own 
efficient agricultural policies, she has now 
acquired a large part of the Russian bread- 
basket, as it is called, as well as the Danuhs 
Basin and the Polish croplands. 

In fact, today the Axis Powers control most 
of the agricultural output of Europe. There 
may be sporadic cases of hunger in Germany 
and Italy due to transportation break-downs. 
There are serious shortages of food in the 
small conquered nations, but Germany and 
Italy are not likely to be defeated by reason 
of starvation and famine in those countries. 

As for Japan, that country today has more 
food available than she will ever need, Let 
me say that we and our allies have a more 
serious food problem than have the Axis 
Powers. 

We are having a tremendous increase in the 
demand for food. Unless something is done 
and done quickly, we will have a rapidly 
dwindling supply. Germany has taken much 
of the agricultural lands of Russia. It will 
be necessary for us to contribute heavily to- 
ward feeding the Russian people if they are 
to continue to fight 

The demands of Britain and our other al- 
lies are bound to increase. As our own Army 
grows in size, we not only are reducing the 
number of men on our farms but are tre- 
mendously increasing the demand for food. 
Each man in our armed forces that is sent 
abroad will require two to three times the 
amount of production that he did before he 
became a soldier. 

This increased production is necessary not 
only for his own needs but as insurance 
against loss from spoilage, ship sinkings, and 
other causes. American farmers have pro- 
duced to their limit this season. That pro- 
duction must be kept up, and even increased. 
Yet it is a physical impossibility to do that 
unless American farms have manpower and 
income adequate to meet expenses. 

Mr. BENNETT. Senator AIKEN, opposition to 
this bill just passed was based on the asser- 
tion that it would increase the cost of liv- 
ing. What’s the answer to that? 

Senator Armen. I think that the provisions 
of the bill just passed by Congress will 
necessitate a slight increase in the cost of 
living. It will be only a very small per- 
centage of the increase which the critics of 
the bill would have had the public believe. 
Offhand, my estimate is that food costs may 
rise 2 or 3 percent as a result of this legis- 
lation. This rise will not apply to all agri- 
cultural products, but only a few. 

There must be some rises in price if the 
supply is to be increased or even maintained. 
The question for all of us as consumers, and 
the farmer himself is the greatest per capita 
consumer in America, the question to ask 
ourselves is: “Would we rather pay 3 percent 
more for food and have it on our table, or 
have the price lowered and not be able to 
buy it at all?” 

Mr. BENNETT. Much of the metropolitan 
press and many commentators have had a 
field day attacking the democratically elected 
leaders of farm organizations here in Wash- 
ington. As a leader of the group in the Sen- 
ate which stood fast for the fundamental 
concept that we must have food in order to 
win this war, do you think there is any merit 
in the attacks that have been leveled at these 
leaders? 

Senator Arken. I frequently heard and 
read the assertion that these farm leaders 
did not really represent the members of their 
organizations. As a farmer, as well as a 
member of the Senate, I want to say here 
and now that men like Albert Goss, of the 
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Grange, O'Neal, of the Farm Bureau, 
Messrs. Teague and Babcock, of the Council 
of Farm Cooperatives, Charles Holman, of the 
Milk Producers’ Association, Colonel Hanson 
of the Association of State Secretaries and 
Commissioners of Agriculture, and the repre- 
sentatives of other farm organizations who 
came to Washington during this debate, not 
only represented the members of their or- 
ganizations, but they represented them well. 

The future food supply of America and of 
the world depends largely upon the efforts 
of these men and the organizations which 
they represent. By their action here, which 
resulted in the passage by Congress of what 
I consider improved legislation, they have 
gone very far in assuring the people of the 
American cities of an adequate supply of 
food, and the people who live on the farms 
of a partial means of producing that food. 

Mr. BENNETT. Senator, Anthony Eden a 
short time ago told the British people that 
America was in a position to feed the world. 
Within the last week our own Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickard, says that we 
face a food shortage. I understand that as 
a result of this disparity of ideas London has 
been troubled during the last few days. We 
ourselves have heard a great deal about the 
huge American surpluses—under present 
conditions do those surpluses really exist? 
In other words, was Eden or Wickard right? 

Senator AIKEN. Mr. Wickard’s statement is 
dead right. All the surplus food and fiber 
we have in this country wouldn’t last over- 
night if we were to meet completely the de- 
mands which our allies are making upon us. 
Only lack of shipping prevents this surplus 
from disappearing before our very eyes. 

Mr. BenneETT. Then, Senator, I judge from 
what you told us this evening that the prob- 
lem of averting a possible food shortage is 
not yet solved. Do you think it will be 
solved? 

Senator AIKEN. It will be solved, because it 
must be solved if we are to win this war. 
But until we revise the policy of taking every 
able-bodied man off the farm for industrial 
or military purposes, we cannot hope to feed 
ourselves and our allies or to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion. 

There is a limit to the number of armed 
men we can contribute to this world-wide 
struggle, and that limit will have been passed 
when it is no longer possible for our farms 
and industries to meet the demand for food 


and supplies. We are dangerously near it 
now. 





Statement of National Grange to Confer- 
ence Committee on Price-Control Bill 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, when the 
conferees of the two Houses were meeting 
on the price-control bill last week, a com- 
munication was addressed to the com- 
mittee the executive committee of the 
National Grange. The contents of thi: 
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communication are so pertinent to the 
matter of subsidies at any time tl I ask 
unanimous consent to hav t 









THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1942, 
To Members of Conference Committee on 
Price Control Bill: 

We hope that in whipping the price-con- 
trol bill into final shape the conference com- 
mittee will keep in mind certain basic and 
fundamental principles that cannot properly 
be ignored in dealing with this piece of legis- 
lation. 

First is the question as to whether Con- 
gress should establish the policies under 
which price control shall be administered, 
or whether these should be left entirely to 
the discretion of the President. We believe 
Congress should determine these policies for 
the following reasons: 

1. As the legislative branch of the Govy- 
ernment, Congress has the definite responsi- 
bility of protecting the Nation’s food supply. 
It cannot, in justice to the people, dodge or 
delegate this responsibility. 

2. It is impossible to differentiate between 
the President and the policies of his Admin- 
istrator. These policies must be judged by 
the statements made and the actions taken. 
The statements so far made and the actions 
taken indicate an intention to place rigid 
ceilings on the price of farm products and 
to use subsidies to maintain production. 
They also indicate an intention to keep wages 
abreast of increased living costs, thus pro- 
tecting one group from feeling the eco- 
nomic effects of wartime dislocations. 

We believe that this is the time to face 
the issue squarely. If America’s food sup- 
ply is to be maintained, farmers must be able 
to meet the cost of producing it, including 
the cost of farm labor. The income neces- 
sary to meet this cost can come only from 
the returns which farmers receive from their 
products, or from subsidies. 

We are opposed to putting off the day of 
reckoning by the use of subsidies for the 
following reasons: 

1. Subsidies which are employed in order 
to spare any segment of our society from 
feeling the economic effects of war are unjust 
to future generations. 

2. Subsidies are inflationary. They create 
greater spending power and at the same 
time impair our production by destroying 
initiative. Those who receive subsidies do 
not strive to produce to the same extent as 
those whose income depends upon their own 
efforts. Reduced output creates shortages, 
one of the greatest causes of inflation. 

3. Subsidies will increase the enormous 
proportions of our national debt and lead di- 
rectly to inflation, defeating the very pur- 
pose for which the pending legislation is 
being enacted. 

4. Subsidies conceal costs and delay or de- 
feat efforts to correct excessive expenditures. 

5. Subsidies promote inefficiency. 

6. Subsidies open the way for political 
abuses. 


7. Subsidies make everybody pay the 
benefits enjoyed by a few. 

8. Subsidies, when once used, are very hard 
to discontinue. They become issues in po- 
litical campaigns, and men are elec 


ed to 
office on the pledge of their continuant 
9. Subsidies destroy initiative and under- 





mine character. They are not the means of 
building an independent, self-reliant people 
10. Subsidies are a means of building and 
maintaining a : ly ce raliz ern- 
ment and may lead to dictatorship. 
All this being undeniably true, subsidie 


should only be employed as a measure 5 
resort and after all other means have failed. 
The Grange believes that two 
necessary to insure ple production 
First, the Administrator should be required 
to adjust price ceilings to meet the cc 
essary to maintain ample production. The 
provisions in the pending bill to the effect 
that maximum prices shall be n 
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Second, it should be recognized 
farm-labor situation is one of the n 
ous problems facing the Nation. Under pre- 
vailing conditions, farmers are not able t 
hold farm labor in competition with indus- 
try. While not meeting the problem fully, 
definite provisions for recognizing farm labor 
should be included in the bill, and should be 
clarified to indicate that all farm labor i 
included. 

To a great degree the success of our war 
effort hinges on the adoption of sound poli- 
cies for price control and safeguarding the 
country against the dangers of inflati 
Above all, the policies we adopt must con- 
tain adequate provisions for maintaining the 
Nation’s food supply. This, we repeat, is a 
responsibility that rests upon Congress 

Sincerely yours, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
Ray W. Git, Chairman 
E. A. EcKErT, Secretary. 
Kenzie S. BacGsHAw, 
A. S. Goss, ex officio, 
Executive Committ 








Hon. George W. Norris 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there came to my desk two newspaper 
editorials from far east and far west 
cities of this Nation, each warmly ap- 
proving the recently announced candi- 
dacy of Senator Norris. These two con- 
servative papers commend the Senator 
for his integrity of purpose and in that 
commendation, party lines are forgotten. 
Service to the country is the theme and 
that service is made possible by an hon- 
orable and distinguished career. 

The Oregonian is an ably edited news- 
paper, published in Portland, Oreg. Its 
editorials have often attracted national 



















attention. Here is the editorial com- 
ment of September 30, on Senat 
Norris: 
[From the Portland Oregonian of 
30, 1942] 
SENATOR NORRIS 
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Representative Prerce of Oregon is the same 
age as Norris. In the past men of ripened 
years have been powerful in the Halis of Con- 
gress. John Quincy Adams, though he had 
been President, acquired his greatest fame 
in the relatively small position of Member of 
tne lower House. Independent, a match in 
debate for the most gifted of his younger con- 
temporaries, he was “Old Man Eloquent” un- 
til the day of his death at 81. 

There may be in the making in Nebraska 
@ worthy successor to Grorce W. Norris, but 
none as yet who can fill his place with the 
depth of wisdom, the experience, and the 
proved integrity of Nebraska’s great states- 
man. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post, 
Republican. strongly conservative, but of 
sweeping influence, urges Nebraska to re- 
elect Senator Norris because of his integ- 
rity. These editorial tributes from papers 
3,000 miles apart must be very gratifying 
to the great Senator. I understand how 
well they repay him for all the effort and 
all the struggles of his long career in the 
ublic service. It is a hopeful sign that 
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we are making real progress in govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the editorial to 


which I have made reference: 
{From the Washington Post of October 4, 


1942] 


NORRIS TO RUN 
For ral 1 it is of interest to the 
lar Senator Norris has de- 
led ) run again for the Senatorship of 
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time out in 1918-20 to serve as 
Treasury. But the chief rea- 
1 atic Norris’ decision to run 
n i ficant is Senator Norris him 
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of Nebraska will hone. itself in returning 
this sturdy Independent to the Senate. He 
is needed more than ever to give distinction 
and example to that body. 





Collection of Scrap 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
collection of scrap metal is of utmost im- 
portance in our war effort and constitutes 
today one of the major civilian ectivities 
in which the people of our country can 
engage for the success of our cause, 

The people of Nebraska are justifiably 
proud of their record of scrap-metal 
collection. In 3 weeks citizens collected 
135,000,000 pounds of scrap metal, an 
average of more than 103 pounds per 
capita. 

This accomplishment was brought 
about under what is known as the Ne- 
braska plan conceived and sponsored by 
the Omaha World-Herald under the 
guidance of its publisher, Mr. Henry 
Doorly. 

The Nebraska plan is explained in this 
week’s Life magazine in an article written 
by Mr. Russell M. Davenport. In order 
that the Congress and the Nation may 
learn the details of this plan I am in- 
cluding this article as a part of my re- 
marks: 











THe NEBRASKA PLAN—SOME PLAIN CITIZENS 
Finp a Way TO HELP Lick HITLER 
(By Russell W. Davenport) 

Visitors to Omaha, Nebr., this summer were 
treated to a strange sight. At supper, instead 
of suggesting the movies, someone would say, 
“Let’s go down and see the scrap pile.” The 
wondering guest would then be taken to the 
corner of Eleventh and Jackson Streets, near 
the center of town, where a huge pile of metal 
gC » was heaped on a city block belonging to 
the Union Pacific Railroad, spilling over into 


re than 5,000,- 
of everything 
of metal—old 


adj ing lot It wei 
000 pounds. It was composed 
you could think of in the way 


iron bathtubs, pans, baby carriages, stoves 
metal parts, spare machinery, bars, engines, 
boilers Every so often a b truck would 
drive up, dump some more, drive away. Citi- 





me tb ng battered treasures 
their hands. Sometimes the treasures had 
them, as for instance a lawn mower 
the message, “To help mow ’em 
a corner of the were 40 old 
all evening Om 1S amateurs 
away on the y keyboards 
right out in the middle of the city. It was a 
lot more thrilling than a movie or a night 
club. Because it was the United States really 
going to war 

That Omaha scrap pile 
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made history. It 

since become 
the Nebraska pl sponsored by 
publishers all over the country in 
ation-wide scrap campaign that is just 
now swinging into action. In 3 weeks, by 
means of this plan, the State of Nebr a 
collected 135,000,000 pounds scrap, or a 
shade more than 103 p This 


was the first fruit of what has 
known 


as 
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achievement was entirely the result of the 
efforts of private citizens, acting inde- 
pendently of Washington and turning the 
heat on their local Federal authorities. And 
as such it is the most successful salvage 
campaign so far. It had obtained Donald 
Nelson’s approval from the beginning. And 
even Lessing Rosenwald, humpty-dumpty 
head of War Production Board’s Conservation 
Division, finally saw its merits and is now 
pushing it hard. The key to the Nebraska 
plan is the local newspaper, so if you want 
to do a salvage job in your community get 
in touch with your leading publisher or editor, 


INSPIRATION 


The idea for the Nebraska Plan got its start 
in the brain and heart of Henry Doorly, the 
quiet, sure-footed publisher of the Omaha 
World-Herald. One hot night in July Mr. 
Doorly was sitting in his study to relax a few 
minutes before retiring. He had been talking 
to steel men and War Production Board sal- 
vage men about the scrap problem. Their 
ideas made him uneasy. Something was 
wrong. Gradually his mind sorted out the 
various doubts and difficulties and reached 
the very heart of the matter. The salvage of 
scrap, he thought, cannot be done with a 


mere “inspirational” advertising drive in 
newspapers, magazines, or radio. Salvage is 
an intensely personal proposition. It in- 


volves some thinking and a lot of hard work 
on the part of every citizen. Of course, 
everybody has a few obvious articles lying 
around the house to give or sell to a scrap 
collector. But the real scrap, the scrap that 
will lick Hitler and Hirohito, is hidden away 
in the closets, attics, and ceilars of America, 
half buried on the farms and half forgotten 
in factory sheds, laid aside in municipal base- 
ments and old abandoned enterprises. Only 
the owner of a property can know what sal- 
vageable metal he has on the premises, and 
even he can only find out by thinking about 
it, searching for it, maybe working hard to 
get it. 

Moreover, Mr. Doorly thought, it wouldn’t 
do just to have a few dozen salvage enthusi- 
asts. Besides being personal, the scrap job 
must be done by everybody—literally, every- 
body in the community. It was then that 
he had his inspiration. He was publisher of 
the biggest newspaper in the State. The 
Omaha World-Herald was the perfect instru- 
ment for launching such an experiment—not 
in its advertising pages, but right in its news 
and editorial columns During the ensuing 
campaign, it is important to note, the World- 
Herald did not accept e of paid adver- 
tising on the scrap ca aign. It ran two 
full-page ads, one fram the Union Pacific 
Railroad and another from the Burlington 

1es, explaining certain features of the cam- 
, to which these railroads were the big- 
scrap contributors. But it refused to 
accept any money for even those ads. At the 
snd of the campaign the World-Herald was 

















out of pocket about $9,000. 
NO STUFFED SHIRTS 
Mr. Doorly’s idea took fire right away. A 
week was supposed to elapse between the radio 


announcement on July 
of the campaign on July 15 3 minutes 
after Mr. Doorly left the microphone at his 
preliminary announcement Mrs. Helen Doden- 
dorf, an Omaha housewife, called the news- 
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paper to report an abandoned pile of steel 
= 

s that she knew about. The very next 

, led by President W. M. Jeffers (since 





chosen by Donald Nelson to take over the 
rubber crisis), the Union Pacific Railroad 
swung into action with a mammoth scrap 
rally to which everyone was supposed to bring 





a contribution. Everyone did. Piled in the 
street, this first scrap stretched for half a 


block outside the auditorium doors. 


























No stuffed shirts were asked to head up the 
Nebraska drive. Mr. Doorly set it up on a 
functional basis, using the people and the 
business enterprises that were best adapted 
to the work. In general charge of the cam- 
paign were J. M. Harding, hard-headed assist- 
ant publisher of the World-Herald, and 
George Grimes, the popular managing editor. 
They opened a little office with a couple of 
telephones. The local Advertising Selling 
League loaned its paid secretary, Fred S. 
Larkin, Jr., as general coordinator. Sticking 
to the functional idea, they chose the city 
ze collector, Harold Pollack, for the job 
c: actually collecting the scrap. And as the 
man best fitted to keep the campaign sup- 
plied with trucks they chose Charles Weir, 
secretary to the police commissioner, who 
kne\ all the truck-fleet operators from hav- 
ing talked to them about safety campaigns 
Mr. Weir did such a good selling job on the 
fleet operators that the campaign had an 
average of 40 trucks at its disposal every day 
free of charge. In the middle of the drive the 
truck drivers’ union asked that it be given 
a chance ’o donate its services, tco. So, in 
addition to the regular daily schedule, a twi- 
light pick-up was arranged, to which the 
drivers gave their time free. The tonnage 
collectec. in this twilight pick-up far exceeded 
the daylight tonnage 

The fundamental plan of the campaign was 
exceedingly simple. First of all, the World- 
Hera!d offered $2,000 in prizes (in War bonds). 
The county with the highest per capita col- 
lection was to receive $1,000 and the second 
highest, $500. There were also prizes for the 
best business firm in the State, the best indi- 
vidual and the top junior organization. The 
prizes seemed important at first, but, as the 
campaign developed, the great American com- 
petitive spirit ran away with the show, irre- 
spective of prizes. A careful plan for weigh- 
ing the scrap gave everybody a chance to get 
into the competition. In the end, of course, 
the city of Omaha fell far behind some of the 
outlying counties, where old farm machinery, 
bridges, abandoned factories, and railroad 
trackage swelied the totals. 

The scrap could be either donated to the 
drive or sold. The managers did not care; 
they were concerned only with getting it col- 
lected and moved in the most efficient way. 
The donated scrap was picked up by volun- 
teer trucks. If, however, you preferred to sell 
your scrap, it was necessary to get a junk 








garbas 


dealer to take it. The junk dealers, without 
whom the campaign could not have been 
made, issued receipts for the scrap they 
bought, and you turned in your receipt to the 


managers of the drive. You were thus “cred- 
ited” with your scrap, whether you donated 
or sold it. Generally speaking, householders 
and persons with relatively small quantities 
of scrap preferred to donate it to the volun- 
ations, which then sold it through 
channels for their own account 
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money for a charity or welfare or- 
ganization. On the other hand, people with 
big heavy ns usually sold them, not only 





involved was apt to be sub- 
because special equipment Was 





because the si 
intial 





ten needed to break them down and move 
bnem 
In the out-S e counties much more ton- 
I e was sold than in Omeha, and many 
lit 


ingenivus devices were invented for facilitat- 
ing itssale. It is estimated that the donat 
scrap from the entire 
$100,000 

When the figures were all 
County, the State’s fourth 
population of only 1,327, turned out to be the 
winner. This little county rolled up the 
amazing total of 846,559 pounds of scrap, or 
638 pounds per capita. Grant’s total was 
helped a lot by the fact that the individual 
Winner, Vernon Moran, Hyannis, 


State was worth 


added up, Grant 


with a 


smallest 


lived in 
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which is the Grant County seat. Mr. Moran, 
a@ section hand on the Burlington railroad, 
garnered no less than 96,970 pounds of scrap 
on his own. The business winner was Boyd’s 
Dinette in Norfolk, whose proprietor, Boyd 
Worley, hired two women to run the dinette 
while he went to work to collect 81,000 pounds 
of scrap. The junior prize went to 
Nebraska City chapter of the Future Farmers 
of America with 445,000 pounds. 


the 


“WE MAY NEED IT SOMETIME” 
At first the campaign managers were afraid 
they would run out of cute ideas for stimu- 
lating the public interest in scrap, but as the 
drive progressed the problem was how to kee} 
up with the ideas and news stories that were 
pouring in. Most of the World-Herald repor- 
torial staff was out getting scrap stores, and 
photographers did the rounds with the trucks 
to get shots of every dramatic or important 
contribution. Thus the campaign generated 
its own publicity 
It was impossible to get enough trucks 
clean up the city all at once, so city 








to 
and 


suburbs were divided into 16 districts and 
these were rotated. Each day the World- 
Herald printed a map of the district that the 
trucks would visit on the following day, 


designating the particular area that would be 
salvaged. The citizens were thus 









hour notice 

Then Red Cross block chairmen Eoy Scouts, 
and Girl Scouts called every home in the 
designated area, warning each householder 
that the trucks would be around the next 
day. During that same evening sound trucks 
would tour the area, announcing the same 
thing. By the time the trucks arrived, most 


citizens were ready with scrap piled outside 
their houses, Just to make sure, however, on 
the day after the scheduled collection, the 
Camp Fire Girls called at every home to see 


if any had been missed. At the very end of 
the campaign the Office of Civilian Defense 
called every telephone in the city to ask if 
there was any scrap remaining 

The great difficulty that had to be sur- 
mounted was the idea, 


cherished by every 
property holder, that with one c\ ry 
around his premises he could find ¢ 
and get the job over with. Invariably it was 
shown that with a little more care he cou 
discover other metal artictes that he 
delighted to Heads of business 


began by turning the rroblem over to subor- 


YY 
urs 



























dinates. But always, when pressed to make 
personal investigation, they found lot f old 
metal that could be disp Th 
the president of the re- 
ported that 1 in. 
Asked to look vered 
40,000 pound exec- 
had 
p 

foreman was reit é I it 
when asked how long with- 
out needing t! 0 
years. So they 
pile. A good u 
hadn't used an old et ency | 
you had better send it to Hitler 

To get the big stuff out it I t 
set up a special projects division Th was 
handled personally by Coordinat Larkin 
and was one cf the n t im} t es 
of the campaign To salvage heavy Y - 
ery, abDandoned factories and the like, it was 
not only necessary to do a special seliing job 
on the owner but also to provide pecial 
equipment and skill for tearing down and 
carting away. Cutting tools and oxyacety- 
lene torches were borrowed from local weld- 





ing companies. Heavy trucks with winches 


were borrowed from the Nebraska Power Co 
and the Omaha and Council Bluffs Stre 
Railway Co. Piano movers moved pian ) 


the junk pile free of charge and the ¢ n- 


pany disconnected old stoves for nothing. In 
lots of cases the items were so big that they 





justified many hours of special pl I 
supervision. Biggest single item I 
Central’s stretch of abandoned 
east Omaha, weighing 537 to: 
THE OUT-STATE CAMPAIGN 
The city drive was a.success, } lucing an 





average of about 90 





pound crap | 
capita. But of necessity it lacked me 
the color and drama of the out-State dri 
Here the intercounty competiti I L 
fever pitch and with true American inven- 
tiveness the “impossible” b me the « ‘i 
monplace. Each of the counties had ly } 
committee and these were asked to designate 
some charity to which the prize money wou!d 
be given if the county won. Collection tals 
were assembled daily in county seats and 
standings published by the World-He 
like major league baseball standi1 The 


race for leadership took on all the enthusiasm 
of a Big Ten conference 


championshiy 





The man in charge of the 91-ring out-St 
circus was Frederick Ware, sports edi ( 
the Omaha World-Herald, chosen because of 
his wide acquaintance in every tow: Mrs 


George Grimes, wife of the World-Herald 
managing editor, set up a women’s oI niza- 
tion that blanketed the State. Competitions 
got going between church women’s auxiliar- 
parent-teacher associations, home-ext 

project clubs, patriotic 
United States Department of Agriculture « 





ies, 


sion 


organizZatiolr 








ficials, Agricultural Adjustme Administra- 
tion chairmen, and county a d to 
farmers. Planes were used t farm 





areas with printed scrap appeals and to locate 
scrap piles. 

It was the peak of harvest time and tl 
farmers were already short handed. §& 


businessmen in small towns piled into truc! 











and went cut to load the farmers’ scrap 
them. In some cases the businessmen even 
went out to help with the harvest and were 
“paid” for their labor with scrap from 
farmer’s junk pile Churches held p 
Sundays” when the congregatior rode to 
church on piles of scrap which they do! 
Every movie theater in the State 
least one scrap matinee ch 
admission price was a sc bu- 
tion. There were baseb s k ! 
the ticket was a piece of scrap. And o1 
last Saturday of the campaign the Gover: 
declared a farm scrap holiday 

Typical of the genuity sh : > 
was the achievement f the town H 
drege, Phelps County seat, popula 3 
The county salvage chairmar R. C. I ' 
who owns € ld ¢ I 
order to speed the flow of r Mr. Br 
and his friend, Nels Kronq - 
ment deale er with Y 
or ¢ me € i Y N -FY 
Cc to i ( 
county and then resell it on f I 

de » b ure th Phe] Cou l 
make a good record, the Non-P J ( 
I cly bla slVU on, OI oUt nr 
than 1e mark I J. W. Titu - 
d f the F Na Bank of H 

reed to finance the mpa s st 

perat dad advanced a $ 

Th S supposed to be a od € B 

vi I d tna he I 
ed the hauled in 50 I 
th € $500 Th 

159 volunteer w ¢ ent l f { 
ind can I c t oa 
worth $75 And tl S ¢ é 

) \ end e cam] N - 
Profit Junk (¢ y named 

Titus 0,200 

Wl pened é x 

nd  F I H I 
Had the Non-Profit J ( 
at t market } l 

( T Te t 
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which Messrs. Brown, Kronquest, et al, could 
ill afford. Inquiry, however, revealed that the 
market price was quoted for run-of-the-mill, 
or unsorted scrap. If the scrap were sorted 
into grades a higher average price could be 
obtained. So, ever since the drive, the Hol- 
crege scrap volunteers have stayed on the job, 
giving all their spare time to sort the big pile 
in Kronquest’s displhy yard. And the re- 
eourceful citizens have found enough high- 
grade scrap to average up the price so that 
Non-Profit Junk Co. will just about break 
even. 
That's one way to lick Hitler. 


Collection of Scrap Metal 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on last January 5, our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Krrwan] sug- 
gested a campaign to gather scrap ma- 
terial. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
and include therein some excerpts from 
the remarks of Mr. Kirwan, referred to, 
which were pertinent then and equally 
pertinent now, and that they may follow 
the extension of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. McLAvUGHLIN], who has just 
spoken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NEED FOR SCRAP AT YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Speaker, in every office 
which you enter in the city of Washington, 
connected with t Government, you are 
greeted with the slogan, “Time is short.” 

* » z ~ ” 
of Youngstown, 
Ohio, nine open-hearth furnaces, upon which 
we depend the production of steel, are 
out operation because of the scarcity of 
scrap. These furnaces are capable of pro- 
2,200 tons of steel a day. 

humble opinion that there is suffi- 
cient scrap in America to k sep every open- 
hearth furnace throughout the entire coun- 
try going full blast if we make a determined 
effort to obtain it 


Right now, in the city 
ix 


* 7 
the United States, if he 
nted with the need for scrap, would 
letermined efort to give what they 
ve They will not sell it to rag- 
The day has passed when a person 
will give an yve or something to a rag- 
picker passing by his home and perhaps get a 
piece of candy or a few pennies in return 
But they would willingly and gladly donate 
it for national defense if they knew and were 
told how and why it was needed. 


pickers 


old st 


® > ~ o 
It would be my suggestion that the Gov- 
rl of each State be asked to put ou‘ an 
> order to his highway department 
unty and municipal govern- 
ide one certain day to make 
nd street-to-street col- 
be gathered from the 


a home in the country that 
> some kind of an old furnace 


cle, or bedspring that is 





taking up some space in the basement. 
There is not a farm that does not have some 
old plow or discarded farm implement in 
the yard that could be utilized in this emer- 
gency—and practically every garage has some 
old part that is not needed and that be- 
longed to a car traded in many years ago. 

Right now, the farmer is not too busy to 
look around and stack up what he could 
contribute without personal loss—the house- 
wives would be anxious to put two pieces of 
scrap to the curbstone to match that of her 
neighbor. If a person had to carry old scrap 
or unusable items to the curb in front of 
their homes, without having to conspicuously 
and sometimes inconveniently carry it to a 
designated dumping ground, it would, I feel 
certain, have most amazing results. House- 
wives could be asked to set out the accumu- 
lation of coat hangers made of wire that 
are not being used and taking up space in 
their closets. 

I am thoroughly convinced that if the 
proper appeal was made to the people of 
this Nation who want to do something for 
national defense, that within a few days 
we would have more scrap gathered together 
than what we have sold to Japan in bygone 
years. In towns like my own, where there 
are steel plants, trucks could deliver the 
scrap right to the plant door. The proceeds 
from the sale of scrap could be contributed 
to the Red Cross to carry on its part of the 
work. 

. 7” * . * 

There is not a man, woman, or child in 
America that does not want to help, especially 
since the Pearl Harbor incident—they are 
awaiting the call and want someone to tell 
them what to do so that they, too, can take 
an active part in saving America. 

Again I call your attention to the fact that 
nine open-hearth furnaces are unable to 
operate in Youngstown, Ohio—closed for the 
lack of scrap. Furnaces are idle, too, in other 
parts of the country, and we must do some- 
thing to get them going as fast as we can. 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kirwan. I yield 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts, I have some 
wire mills in my district which have been 
sericusly hampered by lack of scrap metal. 
I compliment the gentleman upon his splen- 
did idea and hope it will be taken up by the 
administration. I know that in my district 
the steel plants have shut down in order that 
their employees go around a day at a time 
picking up scrap. But this is only a hit-or- 
miss method. We should have a complete 
and efficient plan. I hope the gentleman's 
plan will be adopted. 

Mr. Kirwan. I may say further, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Government today is spending $13,- 
000,000 for the construction of a blast furnace 
right in the yard of the Republic Steel plant 
at Youngstown, but its completion is being 
hampered because of the lack of steel. So it 
is pretty nearly time we get busy and do 
something about it 

Mr. Sumners of Texas 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kirwan. I yield. 

Mr. SuMNeERS of Texas. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that he consider possibly enlisting 
the school children of the country in this 
campaign? 

Mr. Kirwan. Answering the gentleman from 
Texas, * * * Every person wants to do 
his share to win this war, and nothing is 
more important than furnishing the proper 
fighting equipment to our first line of de- 
fense—those boys who are serving in the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, and marines. To 
accomplish this we must have full-speed 
steel production, Without scrap we cannot 
manufacture steel 

{Here the gavel fell.]} 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Sesquicentennial of Kentucky’s Admis- 
sion to the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
State of Kentucky has during most of 
the present year been celebrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
her admission into the Union. Celebra- 
tions have taken place throughout the 
State in honor of the sesquicentennial. 
On the evening of the 18th of September, 
a final dinner was held in the city of 
Louisville under the auspices of the 
sesquicentennial commission. The gen- 
eral theme of the addresses delivered at 
that dinner was Kentucky at War in Her 
Sesquicentennial Year. Judge Samuel 
M. Wilson, of Lexington, Ky., who is 
chairman of the sesquicentennial com- 
mission, made a very able contribution 
on that occasion: Gov. Keen Johnson, of 
Kentucky, also delivered a very able 
speech; and I myself made a speech. I 
ask unanimous consent that the three 
addresses be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


KENTUCKY AT WAR IN HER SESQUICENTENNIAL 
YEAR 
(By Samuel M_ Wilson) 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Kentuckians, and 
friends, in the face of almost insurmountable 
obstacles and drawbacks, a goodly number of 
our cities and communities, for nearly 9 
months past. have sought to commemorate 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Kentucky’s Statehood. Whatever the scale of 
these celebrations, it may be confidently af- 
firmed that they have proved highly credit- 
able to those who have planned and promoted 
them, and, in practically every instance, have 
fairly surpassed the expectations of the Ken- 
tucky Sesquicentennial Commission and of 
our excellent chief executive, Governor John- 
son. 

Tonight, in the metropolitan city of Louis- 
ville, we have gathered together as guests of 
four representative organizations of this pop- 
ulous industrial center, this busy wartime 
workshop, whose birthday antedates that of 
the Commonwealth by nearly a score Of years. 
For this gracious hospitality we are most 
grateful. 

Whatever commemorative observances of 
Kentucky's sesquicentennial have preceded or 
may yet follow the exercises of this hour, the 
present happy occasion may be said to mark 
the crest and climax of our united endeavors 
to bring to mind the impressive fact that our 
beloved homeland, for a century and a half, 
has maintained unbroken its existence as a 
free, self-governing, and homogenous com- 
monwealth, sovereign and independent as 
to its internal domestic affairs and sharing 
a full equality of rights with its sister com- 
monwealths under the Federal Constitution 
and the sacred Bill of Rights enshrined 
therein. 

In the course of these current celebrations, 
it has been inevitable that special stress 
should be laid upon a study of the origins of 










































































































this first-born commonwealth of the early 
West, and of the leading actors and events 
connected therewith. The explorations and 
exploits of prospectors and pioneers, the 
steady infiltration and advance of early set- 
tlers and home seekers, the movements of 
surveyors and speculators, of border rangers 
and sharpshooting scouts, the gradual con- 
quest of the rugged wilderness, the never- 
ending warfare with hostile Indians, the re- 
lentless pushing back of the frontier, the 
rise of military leaders, like George Rogers 
Clark, and cf political leaders, like George 
Nicholas, all combine to furnish the essential 
background and basis of what Kentucky was 
when she claimed and achieved the coveted 
dignity of separate Statehood, and entered 
upon the honorable and fruitful career which 
has now endured for a century and a half. 

Without a clear understanding of what 
Kentucky was in the beginning and of what 
she has done in the years which have passed 
since her foundations were laid in the long 
ago, it would be impossible to form a true 
estimate of what she is today or of what she 
bids fair to become. 

Lest our people forget this fascinating and 
inspiring story, it should—allow me to say— 
be daily rehearsed in every household, and 
children shculd be taught to know it by 
heart. 

Tonight, as we look back upon these far- 
off events and scan the crowded years which 
have since intervened, a feeling of wonder 
and admiration and of pardonable pride may 
well fill all of our hearts. 

But in the lurid light of the turbulent 
and crucial emergency which grimly con- 
fronts us, no thought can be more challeng- 
ing than that Kentucky was born amid the 
perils and hardships of hazardous adventure 
and in the throes of armed revolution. No 
timid souls, no faint-hearted pacifists, no 
slothful, spineless or indifferent nonentities 
coulc ever have conquered and held “the 
dark and bloody ground,” and the neighbor- 


ing territory of the Ohio Valley, as these 
virgin lands were invaded and won by the 
venturesome and courageous pioneers of 


Kentucky. In illustration of this it may be 
mentioned that, in the first Kentucky con- 
stitution of 1792, was inscribed the impera- 


tive mandate—“The freemen of this Com- 
monwealth shall be armed and disciplined 
for its defence’—the earliest provision in 
any American constitution for universal and 





compulsory military training and service 
With issues of supreme and incalculable 
value at stake in a world at war, Kentucky 


has far more need of the martial and com- 
bative spirit than she had in 1792, when 
the Indian menace was on the wane; and 


s0, in this sesquicentennial year, it is vastly 
reassuring to find the pioneer commonwealth 
in a militant mood and whole-heartedly en- 


gaged with other liberty-loving peoples 
throughout the worid in waging or prepar- 
ing to wage unrelenting war against brutal 
and ruthless foes, the servile minions of the 


destructive forces of anarchy and despotism. 
Not only the soldiers and sailors and aviators 
in armed camps, around bustling air fields, 


and at the fighting front, but the American 
people as a whole are being mobilized and 
enlisted for this deadly and fateful confiict 


Already the brave sons of Kentucky are on 
active duty in every land and on 
Death in battle, 


very sea 
on land, on sea, and in the 
air, has begun to take its toll 
and the record of casualties is painfully 
lengthening Verily, it is no child's play 
With the scanty material at hand, it is 
scarcely possible to give an accurate, up-to- 
date list of the officer personnel from Ken- 
tucky, much less to call by name the brave 
Kentucky soldiers and Navy men who have 
been decorated for valor or who have already 
fallen in battle. Nor is it possible at present 
to name those peerless paladins of the air who 


inexorable 





have given their lives in action or still carry 
on with ever-increasing intensity and effec- 
tiveness. Few, I presume, need to be told of 
that gallant band of 66 Kentucky youths, 
composing Company D of the One Hundred 
and Ninety-second Tank Battalion, under the 
command of Generals MacArthur and Wain- 
wright, who fought to the bitter end on the 
rocky slopes of Bataan Peninsula. ‘The death- 
less deeds of these magnificent men give ample 
assurance of what the Nation may expect cf 
Kentucky in this titanic conflict, and in due 
time their names will be emblazoned upon 
the radiant pages of our battle years. 

In this desperate and inhuman struggle, 
we shall doubtless be called upon to make 
contributions, to perform tasks, and to under- 
go sacrifices far beyond those imposed upon 
and suffered by the pioneers of old, but the 
ordeal shall not go unrequited if we meet it 
in the dauntless spirit of the pioneers. We 
must gird ourselves for the conflict and 
cheerfully accept for the duration any neces- 
sary requisitions, restrictions, or disciplines, 
while at the same time, taking care never for 
one instant to relax or surrender our faith in 
the democratic way of life, in constitutional 
processes of Government, or our absolute 
and abiding devotion to the cause of freedom 
and fair play 

If peace coula have been maintained, if in 
a period of profound and unruffled peace, the 
commemoration of our one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday as a great, free, self-con- 
tained, self-governing, contented common- 
wealth could have been held, no doubt a far 
more elaborate, ornate. and spectacular round 
of celebrations might have been arranged and 
carried out. 

The quietude and harmony of peace have 
been denied us, but in its stead an opportu- 
nity for new and more distinguished service 
to our country and to mankind has come to 
us. This signal opportunity involves, not war 
for its own sake, but war as an honorable 
means to a righteous end—to the end that 
our liberties and our inalienable rights 
free-born citizens of a free state shall 
defended and preserved; war as the last indis- 
pensable resort to safeguard, strengthen, and 
stabilize the firm foundations and the splen- 
did superstructure of freedom and of justice 

With Kentucky at war in her sesquicen- 
tennial year, this memorable year of 
spection and reminiscence, we have neverthe- 
less permitted ourselves to take a fleeting ¢ 
vey of the past, not in ignorance or disregard 
of the greater interests and obligations or 
more pressing demands of the moment, 
only that we may gain fresh courage, ¢ 
fresh inspiration, and thereby renew our faith 
in and attest our devotion to the sacred prin- 
ciples and the ancient and hallowed usages 
to which Kentucky and all of her sist 
have irrevocably been pledged. 

On the field of battle the sons and daugh- 
ters of Kentucky are destined to win fresh 


as 
be 


retro- 





but 
ather 





er States 





and unfading laurels and undying renown 
for the land of their birth and of their dearest 
ve. The call of duty finds them ready i 


f 
] 

unafraid. They quail not in the presence of 
danger; they flinch ‘not 

With confident hearts and avering firm 


ness they face the unscrupulous and impla- 


at the fear of c 





unw 


cable enemy, trusting to the righteousness 
of their cause and the indomitable might of 
the spirit of liberty. These valiant cham- 
pions of freedom know that “it is not all of 
life to live, nor all of death to die.” They go 
steadfastly forward with a song on their 
lips, a prayer in their hearts, and a fixed 
purpose to do or die. If asked why they are 
fighting or what they are fighting for, their 
answer is direct and simple: “To save our- 
selves, our native land, and all the things we 
hold nearest and dearest.” They seek to fur- 
ther no fantastic theories; they labor under 





no false illusions and indulge in no hare- 
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brained ideological speculations. Itis en 


for them to know— 


sot} 
ugh 


“To every man upon this ear 
Death cometh soon or late: 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 


On one of his campaigns, the great Czech 
slovak soldier and patriot, Jan Masaryk, was 
asked, “What are your war aims?” To which 
he replied, “I want to come home.” 
tonight, more and more in the hearts of 
American boys, of our boys, in the armed 

t 


forces on every front, is the yearning for 
home. Not cravenly to quit and come home, 
but to come home only when the arduous 
and inescapable job ahead of them is done 
This thought of home and of the folks at 
home will steel their hearts and nerve their 


arms to unexampled deeds of valor, for they 


want to come back to a home that is still 
free, secure, and inviolate, and never to re- 
turn to a despoiled and desolated home of 
subjection and slavery, of agony and despair. 


In heaven’s own good time, we dare believe, 
when this hideous and diabolical war is over 
these, our noble sons, these, our conquerir 
heroes, shall come marching home, to crown 
with ineffable peace and fraternal d will 





the Old Kentucky Home—forever Within 
the shadow of this home the heroic and 
honored dead will be laid to rest, the maimed 
and wounded will be nursed back to health, 
and the bereaved will find comfort and sur- 


cease of sorrow. Peace again shall r and 
all shall be free to pursue in peace the normal 
} 





and accustomed activities from hict il 
Kentucky’s sesquicentennial year, this fright- 
ful and bloody war had remorselessly torn 
them away. 

SPEECH OF GOV. KEEN JOHNSON, OF KENTUCKY, AT 
LOUISVILLE SESQUICENTENNIAL DINNER, SEP- 
TEMBER 18, 1942 
As we approach the end of a serie of 

community programs, the purpos¢ h 


t 
ymin 














has been to appropriately cx nemorate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Ken- 
tucky’s admittance to the Union as the 
teenth State, I want to avail myself t 
opportunity to thank Judge Samuel M. Wil 

nd those who have served on the K 
Sesquicentennial Commission for the admir- 
able service they have performed under - 
verse conditions 

Kentucky’s sesquicentennial bee b- 
served against a backdrop of wat The ¢} - 
did men and women whom I had the hcnor 
to appoint as members of the sesqt - 
nial comyr ion had form d plar I 
an observance of Kentucky’s one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday that would be \ v 
of the gnificant event Wh f 
plunged into war it was realized ! 
program in honor of the natal c 1€ 
Commonwealth should be modifi There 
were those who counseled that ob f 
the sesquicentennial be abandoned ¢ 
But the commission concluded, wi I : 
convinced, that this significant |} 
colorful history be commem ted Y F j 
it is not possible to put off 

after Kentucky ¥ n 
distir on of celebrating he: - 

dred and fift h anniv I 

There have bee imerous - 
tle throughout t 5 } 
worthy of the high purpose v 
were held. The history of K t ‘ - 
orful and inspiri epic rh esq ! - 
nial observances have quickened r iz f 
in the thrilling story of K 1 i 
inter ed in us a determinati 
duties of these dark days with the 
tude and courage as did those v f 
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Stars and Stripes. All over our own and ad- 
joining States he fought under the folds of 
that finally conquered banner, the Stars and 
Bars, until he was brutally killed in a little 
town in Tennessee early one morning when 
he was trying to make his escape through a 
garden. 

To the North Morgan is the rebel raider, 
but to the State that nurtured him, loved 
him, and knew him best he will always live 
in our hearts as the “Thunderbolt of the 
Confederacy.” 

General Morgan’s brother-in-law, Gen. 
Basil W. Duke, who succeeded to his old 
command, should not be forgotten. I know 
he will not be forgotten in Louisville where 
he lived long and honorably after the war 

After Appomattox came 33 years of blessed 
peace. But Kentuckians were growing rest- 
less, oiling up the old blunderbuss and won- 
dering why they couldn’t go into action 
again. They didn’t have long to wait; the 
Maine was sunk in Habana Harbor and 
the country went wild with the spirit of war 
The time was 1898. We were fighting the 
Spaniards with Cuba’s help. The first Roose- 
velt organized the Rough Riders and a 
many Kentuckians joined him as he would 
take. Those that were left out enlisted with 
the Louisville Legion, whose distinguished 
leader was that fine Confederate soldier, Gen. 
John Breckinridge Castleman, wbo sat on his 
horse in a fashion that reminded Kentuck- 
ians only of Morgan. The Kentucky moun- 
tain boys were assembled in the Fourth Ken- 
tucky Regiment and they languished for 
action in Lexington while the little war went 
merrily on. At the end they were no nearer 
the battlefield than Alabama, so they cussed 
their luck and came home. It didn’t amount 
to much, but a great many fine young Ken- 
tuckians died, some on the battlefield, but 
more in the hospitals. 

Kentuckians in World War No. 1 again 
occupied high places from the outset; and at 
the end, Henry T. Allen, of Sharpsburg, who 
commanded my division, the Eighty-ninth, 
was in supreme command of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in the Rhineland. Gen 
George B. Duncan, of Lexington, served with 
great distinct.on. Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
of Frankfort, was a mighty sea dog, hero 
of several major engagements. And there 
were others, many others, like Willie Sandlin, 
Sergeant Woodfill and Jesse Creech, whose 
exploits were splashed over front pages from 
one end of the country to the other 

Already in this war names of Kentuckians 
are being heralded in newspaper dispatches 
because of deeds of daring in the air, on the 
sea and on the land. Company D of the 
One Hundred and Ninety-second Tank Bat- 
talion fought gallantly on Bataan and were 
decreed by destiny to be the first armored 
force to fight in this war under the Amer- 
ican fiag. While we are anxious because 
of uncertainty of their fate we are proud of 
their valor, proud of the fact that they were 
worthy battle comrades of the heroic Mac- 
Arthur. Only in recent days we have been 
thrilied by the audacious daring of Capt 
George Kiser, of Somerset, and Lt. Dick 
Stark, of Midway, who triumphed over Jap 
fighters in stirring battles above the clouds 
sut time does not permit a calling of the 
complete roll. It exalts our spirits as there 
is demonstrated the fact that young Ken- 
tuckians of today are worthy of the fine tradi- 
tions of the frontier, that they fight with 
the same dauntiless courage as did their fore- 
bears—fight to preserve and protect the heri- 
tage of freedom of which we have been the 
happy beneficiaries for a century and a half 

Into this war effort Kentucky is pouring 
men by the thousands and money by the 
millions. I delight to proclaim often the 
fact that more Kentucky boys have volun- 
tarily enlisted in the armed forces in pro- 
portion to population than from any other 
State in the Union. Kentucky) others have 

ed through tears as they have encour- 
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aged their sons to don the uniform of our 
country. The fire of patriotic fervor burns 
brightly throughout Kentucky. Month after 
month War bond sales in Kentucky have 
exceeded the quotas. Only three States in 
the Nation have surpassed Kentucky in the 
perceniage by which bond purchases exceed 
quotas assigned. 

Thousands of tons of scrap materials have 
been salvaged by Kentuckians to meet criti- 
cal needs. Soon there is to be launched an 
intensified State-wide campaign in which an 
extraordinary effort is to be made to assem- 
ble every ounce of scrap iron in the State. 
The most critical situation with which we ar 
confronted comes from the disturbing fact 
that blast furnaces at the steel mills are 
having to close down because of the shortag: 
of scrap iron. Unless there be ample scrap 
provided it is impossible to make the steel 
from which are forged the guns and gre- 
nades, the tanks and planes our brave men 
must have in order to conquer our foe. 
Unless we provide the scrap iron required to 
keep blast furnaces going our steel output 
this year will fall 5,000,000 tons short of our 
production capacity. That is a dangerous 
possibility which would imperil victory. It 
certainly would prolong the bloody struggle, 
defer the day of triumph. It is my duty to 
urge every Kentuckian to help in the effort 
soon to be launched. We must assemble 100 
pounds of scrap iron for every person in 
Kentucky. That makes 284,000,000 pounds 
of this essential ingredient of victory. That 
is the big job of the moment. The fate of 
freedom may hang upon the success of that 
effort. lam certain that Kentucky's civilian 
population will jump at the job of gathering 
scrap iron. I am certain they will continue 
to buy War bonds and zealously support every 
other activity that will hasten the day when 
we shall lick Hitler 

Kentucky's contribution to the wars of the 
Republic is a record of proud patriotism. 
It is a glorious record, worthy of our first 
150 years of statehood. This happy occasion 
is one of the last of a long list of dinners 
given in honor of our birthday. I congratu- 
late the Louisville Board of Trade, the Louis- 
ville Sesquicentennial Association, the 
Courier-Journal and Times upon the success- 
ful sponsorship of this event. It was ar- 
ranged to remind our pecple again that 150 
years ago Kentucky joined the Union and has 
never left and never will. We are proud of 
our part in all the wars. But we are prouder 
of our progress in peace. We all fervently 
hope that this will be the last war in which 
our people will be called to engage. We want 
it to end quickly. We shall individually and 
collectively endeavor to hasten the day when 
comes the Waterloo of the world and the 
armies of freedom triumph. Then will the 
Stars and Stripes again be unfurled over 
Corregidor as vindication of the brave Ken- 
tuckians who died there, and right shall again 
become regnant in the world. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF KEN- 
TUCKY, AT THE SESQUICENTENNIAL DINNER, 
LOUISVILLE, KY., SEPTEMBER 18, 1942 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am conscious of 

the honor no less than the obligation in- 

herent in the proffer and acceptance of the 
invitation which brings me here as a par- 
ticipant in this sesquicentennial program. 
Having been for 2 months engaged con- 
stantly in the effort of the Finance Com- 
mittee to formulate the largest tax program 
in the history of the Nation, and having been 
more recently engaged as a member of the 

Senate Banking and Currency Committee in 

an effort to frame legislation more effectively 

curbing the increase in the cost of living, 

I rejoice at the opportunity to open my 

nostrils and my lungs for the reception of a 

fresh breath of air from the hills, valleys, 

and meadows of Kentucky. 
This occasion, and others which have pre- 
ceded it, and may follow, are supposed to 





























































constitute the celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Kentucky’s ad- 
mission into the American Union. 

They have constituted a celebration, it is 
true. But in a larger and deeper sense, they 
lave been a consecration and rededication of 
to the timeless fundamentals of 
existence, epigrammatically defined 
on as “Life, liberty, and the pursuit 

happiness,” and by Lincoln as “Govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people.” 

In this process of reconsecration and re- 
dedication, it is fitting that we feel and ex- 
press our pride in the achievements which 
have marked the century and a half of our 
Statehocd. 

To me the discovery, settlement, and de- 
velopment of Kentucky have been the most 
romantic among all the State of the Union. 
This might be challenged by the people of 
other States, for to them there has been an 
element of romance in all of them, which 
will no doubt seem more intimate to their 
inhabitants than ours could be to them. 

Kentucky the first Commonwealth 
carved out of the territory west of the Alle- 
ghenies. But for the incredible hardships 
and exploits of the pioneers, both men and 
women, who came west from Virginia, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jer- 
y, and other eastern Colonies, but chiefly 
from Virginia, before and during the Revo- 
lution, the crest of the Alleghenies would 
have formed the western boundary of the 
new Republic. 

Without the matchless physical endurance 
and the military prowess of George Rogers 
Clark and his small band of Kentuckians, 
who conquered and took possession of the 
Northwest Territory, now composing the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin, that 
vast empire would probably be tcday a part 

f the Dominion of Canada. The part which 
Kentuckians played in this glorious chapter 
of American history entitles us to give to it 
preeminence in the romance of state build- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, if not in the 
world. 

It was by accident merely or a coincidence 
of fortuitous circumstances that kept Ken- 
tucky instead of Vermont from being the first 
State admitted to the Union following the 
adoption of the Constitution. Because of 
this, Vermont became the 14th and Kentucky 
the 15th State. But Vermont had been settled 
and organized long before Kentucky’s pioneers 
like Boone, Kenton, Harrod, Clark and others 
had crosst he mountains in their 
yvement toward the West. 

Hardly less epochal were the contributions 
of Kentucky to the War of 1812. 

In that war our land forces won few battles 
We had outstanding naval victories, such as 
the Battle of Lake Erie and others which 
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have been vividly portrayed in the historical 
accounts of our second war with England. 
But our Army won few battles until the war 
was over. The Capitol and the Executive 
Mansion were burned by the invaders and the 
Wh House is so named now because it 
becal I ry to cover its charred walls 
witl pai to conceal the damage which 
had been wrought in its burning 
If the radio had been invented before the 
Battle of New Orleans on the 8th day of 
January 1815, in which Kentucky's sharp- 
h é played a decisive part against the 
ed i rs of Packenham, that historic 
battl never have been fought. The 
eat) p had been concluded some two 
weeks } t the 8th of January, 1815; 
but neither Andrew Jackson nor anybody else 
the United States knew about 3ecause 
ol t pi f transportation that then 
ec € had not been ¢ veyed to 
t f tl Atlantic that a peace treaty 
] { ided. So the battle Was 
i If that battle had r beer 
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of the United States; Jackson’s Day on 
the 8th of January would never have been 
celebrated, and the Democratic Party would 
have a hard time raising the funds neces- 
Sary to pay off its overhanging quadren- 
nial debts. 

But if it be true, that the absence of the 
radio in 1815 made Andrew Jackson President 
for 8 years, it may be equally true that the 
existence of the radio has kept several more 
modern aspirants from reaching that coveted 
prize. 

This same thread of romance is found in the 
Mexican War. A Kentucky United States Sen- 
ator, J. S. Williams, was known as “Cerro 
Gordo Williams” because of his distinguished 
service at the Battle of Cerro Gordo. Zach- 
ary Taylor, a Kentuckian, became President 
as a result of his military successes in that 
war, and Jefferson Davis, another Kentuckian, 
won distinction in this war as a subordinate 
officer under Taylor and married General 
Taylor’s daughter became Secretary of War 
of the United States and later President of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

The War between the States was filled with 
both romance and tragedy for Kentucky. 
Her government was loyal to the Union and 
she remained within it. Her people were 
almost equally divided and she gave to both 
sides more than her quota in fighting men. 
Her territory was a borderland of conflict, 
Within her confines were born Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States, and 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 
States. 

To the South she gave Albert Sidney John- 
ston and John H. Morgan. To the North, 
John M. Palmer, who fought for what he 
believed to be right in this great conflict. 

To the Nation, in addition to making him 
Senator, it gave Cerro Gordo Williams; and 
to the Nation it gave John C. Breckinridge; 
and to every conflict in which our Nation 
has engaged, including the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and World War No. 1, Kentucky 
has given countless thousands who fought 
and died that we might live in freedom. 

During the century and a half which we 
now commemorate, Kentucky has been ac- 
corded the Speakership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for more years than any other 
State in the Union. Her sons ! been 
elected to and have held this high position 
a total of 24 years and if we count as our 
own the distinguished Champ Clark, who 
was elected from Missouri, although born, 
reared, and educated in Kentucky, we claim 
the Speakership of the House for a of 
32 years out of 150. 

Massachusetts stands next with 
and Virginia is third with 14 years 

I have already referred to Lincoln, T: 
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Two Kentuckians, Henry Clay J 
J. Crittenden, became Secretaries > 
of the United States 

Bibb, Guthrie, Bristow nd C ] be- 
came Secretaries of the Treasury 

Joseph Holt and Jeffer 1 Ds e 
Secretaries of War 

John Breckinridge, John J. Crittenden, 
James Speed, and James C. McReyr is be- 
came Attorneys General. 

William T. Barry, Amos Kendall, Cl f 


A. Wicklifie, and Joseph 
rs General of the 
i Todd, Robert 
Miller, ihn M. Harlan 
James C. McReynolds, and 
have reached the Supreme Court of the 
United State 

In this century and a n l 
become the “Mother of Governors.” She has 
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To Missouri ave 11 gov 
Illinois she gave 7 governors, and to Indi 
she gave 3. 

Countless Kentuckians have gone t ther 
States to become Senators, Congressmen, 
judges, and to hold other responsible posi- 
tions too numerous here to catal 

But not alone in the field of public aff 
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mention only a few. I recall Joel Hart, the 
sculptor, Jouett, the painter, Sawyier, the 
painter, John Fitch, the invent Dr. Eph- 


riam McDowell, the scientist and 
Dr. Brashear, the surgeon, Dr. J. } 
mack, physician and statesman, not to men- 


tion many outstanding modern ientists 
and surgeons who are yet alive 
I recall Alexander bell, the gz 


Camp 
theologian and founder of : 
Robert J. Breckinridge, the great Pres 
terian divine; Bishop Bascom of the Metho- 
dist Church; John A. Broadus, the greatest 
Baptist of his day; Archbishop Martin J. 
Spalding, who wrote the reply to D’Aubigne’s 
History of the Protestant Reformation, 
greatest Catholic divine of his day or of 
American; John James Audubon, 
ornithologist. 

I recall the names of John Fox, Jr., Jam 
Lane Allen, George D. Prentice, ¢ I 
Watterson, among the great l 
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editors and among the poets, 
wein and Theodore O’Hara, who wro The 
Bivouac of the Dead. 

Back of these and perhaps mo mportat 
after all, were millions of honest, faithful, 
courageous, devoted, and proud men and 


women who were the inspiration of all those 
who fought, thought, wrote, spoke, and di 
for the advancement 
human life. 

I have given a brief chronicle of 
the achievements and some of 
names which have made this a glorious cen- 
tury and a half for us, 
of vainglorious boastfulness, but to 
phasize our inheritance from the past, our 
responsibilities for the pre nd l 
ligations to the future of this State and this 
Nation. 

These men and women who built 
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may be that fanatical zealots in one or two 
countries like Germany and Japan had in- 
fused the youthful mind with dreams of 
racial or economic world domination. But 
among the vast population making up the 
more than 2,000,000,000 people who inhabit 
this g , the yearning for peace and peace- 
ful growth and cooperation was a consuming 
n That passion actuated our own 
in America no less than elsewhere. 
immediately after the outbreak of 
he war in Europe, I was called from my 
home in Kentucky to Washington to help 
] Embargo Act and substitute the 
Neutrality Act, the universal in- 
f all classes of people to me, as I 
ugh the State was to “keep 
The same earnest wish and 
people everywhere, re- 

religion, or politics 
ec. Gradually the pattern of 
and diabolical thing which had 
se On mankind began. to 
> were, we know, many earnest 
ted people who thought and 
not our war; that we were 
for it or concerned with it; 
a people, withdraw into a 
air-raid shelter and await 
hurricane or the raid, 
a cloudless sky or the rain- 
nd our homes and lands and 
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we had to fight for the most part with equip- 
ment we secured from our allies, including 
airplanes, field guns, tanks, and other equip- 
ment we did not have and could not produce 
in time; for we had no munitions industries 
worthy of the name at the outbreak of that 
war. 

I call attention to these things, not because 
they constitute any excuse for any failures 
or shortcomings now, of which we may be 
guilty; but to emphasize the magnitude of 
the struggle we are up against now and the 
unmistakable demand it makes upon every 
one of us now to subordinate our personal 
and selfish interests to the supreme require- 
ments of our country. 

We called the last war the World War; and 
we now Call it World War No. 1 and this one, 
World War No. 2. 

But by comparison, the last war was not 
really a world war. 

It is true that technically nations in many 
parts of the world were at war. But prac- 
tically all the fighting was on the soil of 
jurope, and after the Russian Revolution in 

917, practically all of it was in France and 
Belgium 

That war cost the people of the 
States initially about $30,000,000,000 

We have been at war now a little more than 
9 months and we have already appropriated 
more than two hundred billions with which 
to wage this war. This entire amount has 
not been spent for we pay for supplies and 
equipment as they are finished and delivered. 
5ut during the present year we have been 
spending for war purposes at the rate of 
$5,000,000,000 per month or sixty billions per 
year, and next year, we shall spend eighty 
billions and the amount may increase as the 
war lengthens. 

These staggering 
billions outlay in the 


United 


igures make our thirty 
last war look small, in- 
deed. But they emphasize the size of the 
job we are in and that we must finish. 

In the last war we relied upon our associ- 
ate nations to furnish us the equipment for 
our Army. Wecannotdothis now. We must 
train and equip not only an Army of our own, 
but we must assist our Allies now to equip 
their armies and it is in our interest to do so. 

This means that we must send all the guns, 
tanks, airplanes, and other equipment we can 
produce and spare to China, to Africa, to 
Australia, to the islands of the Pacific, to some 
of the Latin-American nations and to Russia, 
whose people are displaying a courage and 
determination un the annals of 
wartare 

In addition, we must equip armies of our 
WI t may be twice as large as our armies 

> last war; and we must build the ships 
sential to deliver these supplies and this 
army wherever they are needed to strike our 
hydra-headed enemy wherever he may be 
found and beaten down on this round world. 

In order to do these thin it has been 
necessary to convert our whole economics to 
a total-war basis. We did not do tl 
the last war. There were, of course, 
dislocations in that war But we were not 
requirs whole industrial 
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But I feel that in spite of these obvious 
defects in the gearing of the war-making 
machinery the American people have a right 
to be proud of the record of achievements 
which has been chalked up by men and 
women of all political faiths, all religious 
affiliations, all colors and conditions and 
grades of experience. 

The President, a few days ago, stated that 
in these past months we had only reached 
the goal of about one-half our productive 
capacity. Considering the low level from 
which you started, this is no mean attain- 
ment, and as our momentum increases in 
the future, as all your constructed and con- 
verted plants increase their full production, 
you will see, the world will see, and, thank 
God, our enemy will see such an overwhelm- 
ing volume of implements of attack and de- 
struction rolling, flying, and sailing toward 
the ramparts now held by them as will dis- 
lodge them and send them reeling with utter 
Gefeat and disintegration. Nothing short of 
this is conceivable if we are to rid mankind 
of this scourge 

The field of battle is on a world-wide basis 
In the 9 months of our war effort «ve 
sent to these battles more than twice as 
many men as we had sent to France in the 
same period in 1917. 

We declared war against Germany April 
6, 1917 We began to send our troops into 
battle in July and August 1918, nearly a 
year and a half after war was declared. By 
November 11 the war as over 

We have sent more than 600,000 men to 
the far-flung battle lines. Whether in the 
Philippines, Wake Island, Midway, the Solo- 
mons, China, Australia, or Egypt; whether on 
sea or land or in the air, they have demon- 
strated that they are worthy of the men who 
followed Washington and Grant and Lee and 
Pershing or John Paul Jones or Farragut or 
Semmes or Dewey 

We shall entertain no fears on the score of 
courage or heroism so far as our fighting men 
are concerned. On Bataan, men from Har- 
rodsburg again showed that they are worthy 
of those who followed George Rogers Clark 
from Fort Harrod across the river into the 
north country. Men from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have shown on far away shores and 
seas that they are no less intrepid than those 
who fought with Jackson at New Orleans. 

Now wha* of the home front? That front 
is not as dangerous nor as glamorous. It 
may not offer the opportunity for as many 
medals evidencing distinguished and excep- 
tional service in battle. But this home front 
essential in modern warfare as ary 
other portion of the fighting program. Wars 
are no longer fought by armies and navies 
alone. Wars are fought now by peoples. We 
are all soldiers, whether in uniform or civilian 
garb, and treachery or neglect or indifference 
are as much to be condemned on the home 
front as if committed where the battle rages 
The man who now slumbers at his post here 
may cause the loss of battles and lives and 
prolong the war as truly as would the soldier 
who sleeps at his post while the enemy ad- 
vances. 

What is this home front? 

The vast amounts which I have described 
by way of war costs cannot be paid for in cash. 
Neither can they be handed down to posterity. 
We must pay in part and borrow in part 
We are now engaged in writing the largest 
tax bill in history. It is hoped and expected 
that it will bring to the Treasury about 27 
billion dollars. This is about one-third of 
next year’s costs of war. The balance must be 
borrowed. On this home front we must pay 
in cash by way of taxes and we must loan to 
our Government by way of War bonds. These 
taxes are going to be tough. They may be 
even tougher before it is over. But they are 
not to be mentioned in breath with 
the hardships of the men are to do the 
fighting. Money cannot be measured against 


is as 


the cam 


who 





































































human life. We cannot let those who are to 
do the fighting bear the total burden of its 
cost when they return to resume their places 
in civilian life. 

Vhat is this home front? 

We must steel ourselves to endure hard- 
ships we have not yet contemplated. In 
this process we may have to reduce to some 
extent our standards of living. We need not 
suffer unbearable burdens. The man who 
has been accustomed to purchasing a new 
automobile every year may not be able to 
purchase another one for 4 years. This is a 
reduction in his standard of living but it is 
not causing him to suffer. The man who has 
habitually purchased two suits of clothes 
every year may have to get along with one. 
This may reduce his standard of living but it 
brings no suffering. 

We are now engaged in the effort to curb 
the cost of living. We remember that infla- 
tion which occurred during and following the 
last war and brought in its wake indescribable 
losses in every strata of our population. In 
order to curb this active enemy of Our war 
effort, we must forego increases in prices and 
in wages which would contribute to the 
piral of which I speak. Not only the farmer 
and the laboring man, but the professional 
man, the businessman, the manufacturer, and 
all of our people, must forego profits coined 
from the blood of their fellow men and from 
their misfortunes. No man or group of men 
in this or any nation has a right to take ad- 
vantage of this war to enhance his financial 
standing. God pity this country and those 
who would be responsible for it, if, when our 
boys return from the fighting regions, they 
find that we are better off than we were when 
they left. 

We are being and will be asked to give up 
some of our pleasures, to drive our cars fewer 
miles and at slower speeds and to cut down 
on our gasoline consumption. We are being 
asked and will be asked to ration our clothing 
and it may be, our food, and to increase 
production in order that what we save and 
what we produce may be furnished to the 
fighting forces on land and sea. We can take 
these incidental inconveniences and we will 
do so. It is amazing what we can do without 
when we find that we must do it. I have not 
taken a pleasure drive since Pearl Harbor. 
My gasoline allowance in Washington is 4 
gallons per week, which is not sufficient to 
take me back and forth from my home to 
my Office, but when my gasoline supply runs 
out I can take a street car or a bus or a Cab, 
and I have been amazed how little I miss the 
freedom to drive as I pleased before we en- 
tered the war. 

The forefathers whom we honor here lived 
simple and hardy lives. We may not be 
quired to make ours so simple or so hardy. 
sut if we are required to do so, we would 
thereby pay a small price for the preservat 
of our libs and our institu 

On this home front, with every weapon 
our command, we must fight fear. 
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We must fight suspicion of those who bear 
the responsibility of high decisior 

We must fight with one another and not 

ainst one another 

we fight intemperate im} nce. 

We must trust our military and naval 
Office 

We would all like to see a s nd front 
mit ere in Europe. But th liticiar 
cannot decide that question. It must be de- 
cided by military and naval advise nd 
comma! ; of the nations which will estab- 
sh th nd front. They will know better 
han we ¢ know when we are ready for it 
and where it should be launched 

The people know what this wW mea! 

They are ready to do whatever th GOv- 
ernme upon them to d I have 
found it so everywhere that I have been 
We wu rstand their anxieties gd the 
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The Government 
trusts the people 
them to trust it? 

Kentucky did 
generations. 


Uz ité d 
much 


of the 
Is it too 


not fail 
She will not fail it in thi 
KENTUCKY 
“Kentucky” is a singin’ word 
With cadence warm and swe 
It stirs old music in my throat 
And dances in my feet! 


“Kentucky” is a fightin’ word— 
Long knives carved out its sound 
And musketry and rifles quick 
Here battled hallowed ground 
“Kentucky” is a homin’ word— 
Each syllable is spelled 
With homes, white pillowed or roof¢ 
From trees our fathers felled. 
“Kentucky” is a livin’ word 
Its courage ever real! 


mankind in 


And “Right” engraved on every heart 


Etched there by patriot’s zea 
“Kentucky” is a lovin’ word— 
A prayer—a promise, too; 
That having trod its good bra 
No heart can prove untrue! 
—Grace C. Ma 





Winning the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN 
Monday, October 5, 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, 


War Department. 
The address was delivered in 


St 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ST 


I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD a very timely ad- 
dress by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
Chief of the Services of Supply of the 


. Louis 


on September 28, at a patriotic meeting 
sponsored by the Grand Lodge of Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons of Missouri, 


and it is well worth reading by 


ey 


rary 
vel y 


Senator and Member of the House. 


There being no objection, the 








was ordered to be printed in the RE 
as follows: 

Senator TRUMAN, ladies, and g¢ m 
is a privilege to meet with you tonight 
to share the platform with our distingu 
chairman who is devoting himself 
whole-souled a way to winning tl 
You may not know it but the & 
twice volunteered to don the unif m 
with such distinction in the 
Serving on the Capitol f: 

of tl 5S ry Vi 
aff who fel e! 1 
is and way: 
It I for 1 
motto shov And I 
\ l e weli I f nh te e 4 
if ran l d or 
our chairman t eve ng. H 
for nted. He is so! t f 
times, I must cor s 

But if ti ~ 
Amer a ne 3 t ré } 
to the problems tl é ll ¢ 

You don’t want ge ri 
I’m not § f you any I 
plain, u truth ¢ I f 
truth is nothin che ) } 


IONAL R 


ECOR 


—_ 
{ 
{ 


~ 

~ 
a) 
~ 





thing v [ m 
decent li 3 ‘ rd ) 
attain, the thil that make 
in short, the American way of 
danger 
So far the war has gone 1 ] 
far we've lost nearly every 1 1 
If we continue to lose a 1 wl 
it will be too late to sav é 


America and civilization 


We and our allies have taken terrific 
shellacking all around the glob W ] 
Poland and France and Yugi 1 Z 
bania and Greece and Denmark Norw 


and Holland and Belgium and Luxemburg 


and an eighth of Russia 








We've lost Indoc! 2 and Burm: ne 
Malay Peninsula and Siam and vast } 
of China. We've lost Javé nd B 
Sumatra and uncounted islands of I 
We've lost Guam and W ‘ i P - 
pines 

We've lost three of 1 N A - 


can Aleutian Islands t Alask 
We've lost all our rubber, m 
our hemp, our silk. We've lost ships by 


hundreds, men by the thousands ve lost 
the freedom of We've lost every- 
thing except a sense of < ipl ne 

And that’ 


and lose fast or else we'll lose our ind nd- 


the seas 
smug 


s the one thing we 
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But our 
saving de 
airmen can't 


iidiers can’t do the whole job of 
mocracy alone. Our sailors and 
They need your help, your 
and they need it every hour of 
They need it now 
pons are courage and sacrifice, 
out hearts and steady hands, end- 

i mutual understanding 
ttle line starts in your own home 
the end of your field of daily 
give you the com- 
and to keep on fight- 


remember this, always. We have 

war to fight. That’s enough war 

tion or any civilization to see 

a conclusion. There is no time 

r war, no time for skirmishes, no 

rsniping. Hitler and the Japs are our 
Let’s beat them and take no time 

t to argue with one another. 

’ in the same boat, the rich and 
man and the farmer, the Re- 
the Democrat, bl sy men and 

Protestants and Catholics and 
ement and labor 


weathered 


to weather this one un- 
] It’s going to go 
at who is 
steer. We've 
done it the 
way 

lief. For all our 
them without 

io our 


about 


You don’t find the Nazis or the Japs worry- 
ing about who's to get the credit if they sink 
one of our battleships or down a flying fort- 
ress. You don’t find Japs and Nazis cutting 
each other’s throats over whether or not the 
workers of one industry get more wages than 
workers in another. You don’t hear of manu- 
facturers in the Axis countries bellyaching 
because some competitor has a little better 
contract with their governm 

No, they are perfectly willing to wait, for 
they know that there will be plenty of time 
for such matters after the war is over—if they 
win. 

And if we win there will be plenty of time 
for us to argue over who was right and who 
was wrong in our war efi If we win we'll 
still have the right to debate it. If we lose 
we'll have no rights at all 

Never forget this fact: 
Nazis hate us. 

They hate us with a bitterness we in Amer- 
ica never knew. They rot only hate us as a 
race but they hate everything we stand for 

They hate freedom of speech. They hate 
freedom of assembly. They hate all religion. 
They hate all fraternal organizations. They 
hate a free press and free radio. They hate 
free elections. They ha idea of broth- 
erhood, of equal opportunity. They hate 
common decency 


And it’s just about time we 


ent 
€ Ls. 


The Japs and the 


e the 


start throwing 
some of that hate back in their faces! 

You can't kill a man you don’t hate or 
fear. And our number-one job right now 
is to kill Nazis and Japs. 

They are fierce and Godless sav: 
we have every right to fear them. 
vicious, cruel, and cunning; 
and they are sly; greedy and ar 
ogant and deceitful They are frightful 
and repulsive creatures with deformed con- 

iences and blemished souls. 

It’s our duty to hate 

Our trouble is that v 
soon enough 

Our enemies t l 
because they were prepared for t 


they are 


ntage of us 
lis war that 
prepared for 


ked about pre- 
while we made 
sold 

ed by the 


at arsenals 

that they 

laimed their 

aestruction 

They were 

y coveted our 

.terial success 
rom us 

were trying 

> explored 

walked 

s ol 


now 
Zangs. 
bayonet 
f ruth- 
ing for 
necause 
such as we 


lessness 
our very li win, wiil be 
we have establ lf-d 
have never known 
Our soldiers h ailors have it. 
Our marines h plendid quantities. 
But we're n ing to win till all of us— 
veryone l hed discipline in 
his yn he 
We must strive r a sil common pure 


pos 
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We must forget self entirely. We must 
tighten our belts, forego our desires, labor as 
we never labored before, give up our petty 
prejudices, think only—all the time—of one 
thing. That thing is war. 

So you ask, What can 1 do? There are 
million jobs crying out to be done. They 
are not glamorous jobs. But there’s little 
glamour in modern war. I see no glamour in 
getting bayonetted by a Jap. I see no glam- 
our in drowning in the deep, cold Atlantic 
I see no glamour in a soldier—in your son or 
your brother—lying out in the mud with half 
his face shot away. 

No; your job need not have glamour. You 
don’t need a uniform to be a patriot. You 
need not stand where the shells are dropping 
You can be a superb patriot in your own 
kitchen. 

You can forget old and unimportant like 
and dislikes in food. You can eat wisely 
cook wisely, save wisely every unnecessary 
spoonful of food. 

For every single thing we waste these days 
is a gift for Hitler and Hirohito 

Every unnecessary spark of electric current 
we use is our gift to these two wicked men. 

Every drop of water we waste, every degree 
of heat, every turn of a wheel, every scrap of 
cloth or every scrap of iron we do not use 
to fullest advantage is our gift to that vicious 
pair. 

Every second of time we waste is our gift 
to them, every useless motion, every drop of 
wasted sweat, we give them. 

My friends of Missouri, let’s not give those 
vile men anything except the worst beating 
in the history of the world! 

Let's beat them with work for the Red 
Cross, with dollars for War bonds, with speed, 
speed, speed, On whatever job you're doins 
Let’s beat them with good, sound American 
solidarity all for one and one for all. 

What’s more, let us not forget that we 
aren’t in this war alone. Hitler's sneaking 
agents among us are forever stirring up the 
story that our allies are letting us down 
And anyone wh that sort of talk 
isn’t only a poor American, he’s a liar as well! 

I know. I know the English. I know what 

doing. I know how they stood up 

* the fall of France and fought our 

I know how they’re holding out 
awaiting that moi t when we will 
step in and help them 


repeats 


today, 
be strong € 
finish 


aQY 
al 


stick together 
you give us 
that Britons 
ny, together we'll be H 1 the Japs 
And what of our other allies? For 8 long 
rs China has perfo1 nagnificently 
nst oaas Her pec ple fe suffered pri- 
I pray Amer ill never know 
l] there figh China's 


front 


Still in 


can sum up Russia for you 
in o word stands for heroism, for su- 
preme self-sacrifice, for devotion, for the m« 
illant qualities man can possess. The word 
is Stalingrad 

Whenever anyone whispers to you about 
Britain’s not doing her part, or when anyone 
asks why we help Russia—remind him that 
he’s talking Hitler-talk 

But all the loose talk and the crooked talk 

of our allies. We hk constant enemy- 
1 rumors of within our own 
forces and branches of our 
ment I want people to know 
that we in the armed service are workin 
harmoniously with the civilian agencies that 
are doing their part to win this war. 

I work every day with men of the Navy and 
very last one of them is a grand fello\ 
We've got a fighting Navy and don’t let any 
rumor-monger tell you we haven't. I work 
every day with my f: onald Nelson, of 
the War Production Don Nelson is 
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doing his Job; we see eye to eye; we have no 
quarrel, no matter what the poison-gas squad 
may say. 

Let’s not do what Hitler long ago predict- 
ed we would do—fight among ourselves, 
making ourselves soft for conquest. Let's 
remember always one fact—we’re not man- 
agement or labor, we’re not black or white, 
we're not farmers or city dwellers, we're not 
Catholics or Protestants, we're not rich or 
poor, we’re not East or West or Middle West— 
we're all fighting Americans and nothing 
ise. As long as we keep this thought fore- 
mest in our minds, we're robbing Hitler of 
one of his most potent weapons. 

And let’s not be over-critical of our leaders, 
of our tactics, of our military methods. No 
matter what we do, we seem always to do the 
wrong thing, according to the Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacks and the hind-sighters. And 
we're always wrong in the eyes of those 
knotty-pine powder-room strategists and 
soda-fountain admirals who could really do 
a job—to hear them tell it—if they only had 
a chance 

Vhen I hear their complaints I often think 
it too bad that they can’t be out there facing 
the Nazis and the Japs. Then they'd not be 
so glib with their criticism. They wouldn’t 
be so ready to help Hitler. 

I assure ycu that your Army and Navy do 
have long-range plans. We are moving as 
fast as it is wise to move and in the right 
direction. We have the facts. We know 
what materials are on hand, how many 
trained men are ready, where we are strongest 
and where our enemies are weakest. That's 
information you can’t pick up in the powder 
room or at the country club or at the soda 
fountain. All we ask is this: Trust us to do 
what is best in the light of the informaticn— 
the secret information—we possess. 

Remember, too, that your Army and your 
Navy are as anxious to beat the Nazis and the 
Japs as you are. Perhaps more so! That’s 
our job, and I give you the word of a soldier 
that with your all-out backing we'll do it as 
quickly as humanly possible and we'll do it 
thoroughly. 

My plea to you tonight is this: Let’s get 
together, let’s stay together, let's labor to- 
gether, suffer together, win together. Only 


then will freedom have a chance to live on 
earth 

But it is not necessary to talk about free- 
dom to an audience composed largely of 


Masons. 


pressive 


artisans 


The term “freemasonry” is fully ex- 
It indicates that centuries ago the 
of the craft became restless under 
the yoke of servitude and declared themselves 
free of their masters, free to go and come, 
free to ply their art in such manner as to 
bring the greatest benefit to all mankind 

Freemasonry prospered. Workers from 
other trades sought to join ranks. Records 
show that as early as the fourteenth century 
there were lodges and lodge meetings 

The colonists brought to America the age- 
old principles of freedom as exemplified in 
masonic charters. Grand lodges were estab- 
lished in the Original Thirteen States. Free- 
masonry followed the pioneers into Kentucky, 
Illinois, Missouri, and on to the far West. 
The first masonic convention was held in St. 
Louis on February 28, 1821. The grand lodge 
followed the next year and antedates Missouri 


statehood 

roday in the ranks of our armed forces 
there are many of the order 

They need no shot in the arm to realize 
that those prized elements of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are in danger 


of e:.tinction. 
No wonder Hitler hates you! 
and evil mind there 
He hates the 





In his warped 
are four great hates. 
Christian Church in all its 





denominations—Catholic and Protestant. He 
hates the Jews. He hates democracy. And 
above all, he hates you. 


He hates you because you are d 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
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He hates you because your roots stem back 
to associations of the freemen who cast off 
the shackels of slavery. He hates you because 
he knows that you stand as a solid bulwark, 
a world-wide, God-fearing brotherhood op- 
posed to oppression and cruelty and vicious- 
ness. 

He hates you because he fears you. 

He fears you because he knows, deep in his 
craven heart, that your banner blazoned with 
the cross of Christianity and his black ban- 
ner with its crooked infidel cross cannot both 
fly in the same world at the same time. And 
he knows that your flag still will flutter in 
the free air when his is only a terrible, dark 
memory. 

My time grows short. But I still have a 
moment to report to you on your Army— 
the Army that is made up of your fathers 
and brothers, your husbands and sons. Your 
soldier today is the finest fighting man in 
history. 

Mentally and physically he’s a better man 
than our soldiers were in 1917. His skill is 
superior, his equipment is finer, his marks- 
manship is just as true, his courage and 
Spirit are exactly what they always have been— 
100 percent. 

Get behind him in every home and every 
shop and office in America. Give him the 
backing he must have, if he’s to win. Do 
not be satisfied until our victorious troops 
have stormed the gates of Berlin and Tokyo, 
and don't be satisfied even then. Don’t be 
satisfied until the Nazis and the Japs and 
all the evil they stand for have been utterly 
and forever destroyed. 

It will be a long pull but back up your 
fighting men at home and they'll do that 
job for you. 

They'll do it thoroughly. 
till it’s done. 


the 


They'll not quit 


The Petroleum Industry and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, on the 17th 
of September Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Dep- 
uty Petroleum Coordinator, delivered a 
speech before the National Petroleum As- 
sociation at Pittsburgh, Pa., which I in- 
clude with my reme ‘rs. 

This speech is a firm, fair, enlightened 
discussion of the petroleum problem as it 
confronts the country in wartime. In 
substance, in form, in moderation, and 
its freedom-from egotism or invective, it 
deserves recognition among administra- 
tive presentations of our war problems 

The address is as follows: 

As I appear before you for the 
secutive year, I have certain 


second con- 


ections of 


my first appearance last September. The two 
periods are, indeed, sharply in contrast. We 
were at peace a year ago, although there were 
war clouds clearly upon the horizo1 nd we 
faced problems then which seemed the 


time large and perplexing. How unim 
hey appear today in relation to the pr 
of a nation at war. 

I remember we were worried then over the 
loss of some of our tankers, and a resulting 
decline in east-coast inventory against which 
we endeavored to protect the public by call 
for a mild curtailment in gasoline consu 


portant 


blems 








tion. I remember, too 
enthusiasm for our curtailment effort and 
certain expressions of skepticism as t 

curacy of forecasts which have | 

more than supported by subsequent 

We were talking voluntary curtailment in 
mild degree at that time; today we have ra- 
tioning on a 4-gallon-per-week basis. We 
were struggling then with the problem of ofi- 
setting the diversion of tankers by overland 
movement in an amount which is but mall 
fraction of the more than 1,000,000 barrels 
which is coming overland to the east « t to- 
day. Large in our minds was the question of 
whether it would be possible to manuf: 


the public’s lack of 





80,000 barrels of 100-cctane aviation gasoline 
daily, something which has long since } 1 
more than accomplished. And loud 


ears were the many voices demanding that 
we put a stop to this nonessential talk about 
shortages and get back to business as usual. 

That was 12 months ago. I only wish, as I 
am certain that all of you do, that we could 
return to worries so child-sized. How si 
it would be, for example, in view of all we have 
learned in the past year, to make up for the 
loss of a mere 50 tankers or so. How p 
it would scem to get materials on as liberal 
scale as we could get them then. What a 
paradise we should be enjoying if last Sep- 
tember were but here again, and a tire could 
be had for mere money. 








DRAIN ON MANPOWER 
Unpleasant and even tragic as today may 
with a year ago, the 


appear in comparison > 

destructive dislocations of war have in fact 
barely begun to be felt; the real days and 
months—perhaps years—of suffering and 
sacrifice lie ahead, cruel but inescapable Al- 
ready the lack of materials has wrought 3 





havoc from the wildcatter’s lease to the filling 
station driveway. The drain on ma! 
begins to sap every branch of the industry li 
a hungry vacuum. Nation-wide rationing, 
soon to be invoked as guardian of our precious 
rubber supply, portends with certainty a 
heavy toll in oil circles. Is it not the part of 
prudence to stop and ask ourselves: If thi 
much has happened in less than 10 months 
of hostilities, where shall we be in another 10 
months, or in even half of time 

I have spoken of the problems of oil today 
in comparison with the problems of a year 
I might now turn in the other direction 
looking ahead, attempt some foré t of 
future. This is 
especially in 
utterly unpredictable 








that 





dificult and it is dar u 
these timec whe} < } 1 n j 
tnes times whe! Oo !I icn 1 


But I will venti 











something on the score of the future indus-~ 
try operation 
One prospect I see clezw > 
necessity for greater unitization of industry 
operations. By this I mea - 
geth r of normally separat m- 
plish a sl r joint u 
resources. As shortages of mat and 
later of manpower, force a greater economy 
in the immediate physical operation, the l 
industry must come more and! 
as a unit. The identity of t 
‘ation must mé poin Y 
attain the greater return f 
expenditul! 
COMPETITION BRINGS ¢ 
The fres mpe ive stem ir 
very nature much duplic ( of | 
of manpower. A great many 
carry on a practically ider ( 
disregard of the fact that cay 
fully utilized and that at any § time 
there may exist great waste |t 
with what be t a ne 
single operati This is clearly i 
the competitive order. Its justifi 
in the offsett which ed 





through the ri 
permits and whicl 


terprise excite 
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The American petroleum industry has 
grown to the giant it is today under the in- 
centive of the free American system. Its 
attainments are truly amazing and recog- 
nized over the world as nothing short of 
monumental. I think no industry at home 
or abroad can match the petroleum indus- 
try’s record of growth and of efficiency. No 
more impressive single example of the sound- 
ness of the American plan can be cited. What 
have appeared to be extravagances in oper- 
ation have in fact proved economies in dis- 
guise. The initiative, inventiveness, and the 
general urge to improvement which derive 
from the ever-present challenge of the com- 
petitive arrangement easily justify its ap- 
perent defects. 

But in time of war the problem changes. 
What is important is the immediate present, 
not the long-range prospect. We must set 
aside our customary concern for the period 
ahead, excepting only as relates to the war 
itself. Every resource and every energy must 
be directed to doing the war job. Thus, if 
to win now we have to sacrifice future values, 
that is the intelligent thing to do, recog- 
nizing that for us there is no future unless 
we win now. The ship ir storm at sea casts 
overboard cargo of great value in order to 
withstand the gale. To risk the loss of ship, 
cargo, and crew, under such conditions, would 
indeed be folly of a tragic sort. 


NEED MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


What must be required of all essential in- 
dustry today is a maximum production with 
an absolute minimum expenditure of the 
materials and men for which there is a press- 
ing war demand. Obviously, this can only be 
had through utilizing to the full the resources 
at hand, without restrictions by reason of 
diversified ownership. This is but another 
way of saying that industry must be com- 
pletely geared to the war program, and all 
other considerations forgotten for the mo- 
ment. If combination, pooling, and common 
use will obtain for us far more than otherwise 
we can immediately obtain—and if we are 
desperately in need of this production, as we 
are—then surely no different course can pos- 
Bibly be justified. 

The President announced in his message to 
the Congress day before yesterday that the 
United States is producing only a little more 
than 50 percent of its maximum possible 
war output. His words will well bear repe- 
tition here, and I quote: 

“Not until we have reached the maximum— 
and we can do this only by stripping our 

ivilian economy to the bone—can our fight- 
ing men and those of our allies be assured of 
the vastly greater quantities of weapons re- 
quired to turn the tide.” 

There can be no mistaking the import of 
this message from the President, and to you 
men of the oil industry it carries especial 

nificance, for your product is indispensable, 

1e job ahead of you is monumental. 


JOB YET TO BE DONE 

ngton have already had to ask 
things which you would not be 
doing on the basis of normal 
mpetitive considerations. In fact, they 
ive been wholly in conflict with those con- 
We have, however, recognized 
necessity for the industry being 
economic good health, and 


hea in 


iderations 


ulways the 
uintainea in 
ve done what we could to support this prin- 

> as adjustments have been required. I 


the record will afford ample evidence 
t that we have constantly tried to be 
firm, in requiring performance 

1 the war need 
crucial tests to which 
dad ever be subjected is 
he test of its adapta- 
vice in time of 





great national need. The industry has con- 
tributed vastly to the public welfare in nor- 
mal times and has a fine record of perform- 
ance in the last war. But the condition to- 
day has no true parallel. The demands upon 
the industry in the last war were minor in- 
deed by comparison. The industry's good 
reputation is by no means enough. The 
record of the past supplies justifiable pride 
and confidence, but whether on the gigantic 
scale of the present war an equal record can 
be achieved remains to be demonstrated. 
That the accomplishment today has been 
great—in some fields you might say miracu- 
lous—none can deny. At the same time, we 
must all admit that, although the job is well 
started, it is yet to be done. 


FREE ENTERPRISE CAN DO IT 


It is the firm conviction of the Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator that total adjustment of 
the economy of oil to the demands of war can 
be accomplished within the framework of the 
free-enterprise system. Our Office entered 
upon its duties a little more than a year 
ago with strong faith both in the system and 
in the men who comprised it. That faith has 
not been shaken in the intervening months; 
to the contrary, it has been reenforced by 
experience. The oil industry has responded 
magnificently as Government has made 
known its needs and indicated the direction 
in which the industry should move to ac- 
commodate them. Here and there a rare dis- 
sent. But the record for industry coopera- 
tion is a record that may be pointed to with 
pride. We in the Office of Petroleum Coor- 
dinator have confidence and the best possible 
basis for confidence—performance—in the 
ability of the oil industry to go to war—and 
to win a war—without the sacrifice of its in- 
dependence. Our experience has been such to 
date that we feel very sure the industry is 
possessed of a sufficient capacity for coopera- 
tive action to get the result—the best result— 
by the methods that have been followed so 
far: i. e., cooperative methods that permit 
industry to work in partnership fashion with 
Government and that credit it with unquali- 
fied patriotism and a genuine willingness to 
serve. 

We recognize at the same time the need for 
intelligent governmental direction, and we 
look critically to ourselves to see that this is 
forthcoming. Industry cannot be expected 
to perform if central direction from Wash- 
ington is defective. The combined effort can- 
not be successful if there is inefficiency or 
lack of understanding in either quarter. 
Total success requires smooth-working or- 
ganization arrangement as between Govern- 
ment and industry with no ambiguity in the 
matter of what is wanted, how it is to be 
done, and who is responsible 

And as government is entitled to expect 
the full cooperation of industry and a ready 
acceptance of its orders, so industry is en- 
titled to expect intelligent and efficient man- 
agement of its affairs by government. It is 
entitled to take a lively interest in the opera- 
tions of its governmental management in 
recognition of the fact that industry is as 
dependent upon its governmental manage- 
ment in these times as is the private com- 
pany dependent upon its private manage- 
ment in ordinary times. The Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator, therefore, welcomes 
rather than resents the interest of the indus- 
try in its activities and the criticism of the 
industry as there may be occasion therefor. 
While we are proud of what has been accom- 
plished to date, we do not claim to have at- 
tained perfection. 

JOINT COOPERATION IS ANSWER 

I am, myself, the more enthusiastic today 
over the prospects of success in our cooper- 
ative activity with industry by reason of 
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meetings which in the past 2 days have been 
held with executives of all of the east coast 
oil companies. The problem under consid- 
eration has been the problem about which I 
have been speaking—the need for the sepa- 
rate companies banding together in various 
ways to meet the needs of the present as an 
industry and foregoing individual identity 
to the extent necessary for the time being 
Joint use of terminals, stock pooling, and 
sharing—combination arrangements designed 
to eliminate lost motion and waste—all were 
the subject of discussion. Under the pres- 
sure of war conditions, the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator finds it necessary to ask for co- 
operative action beyond any point required 
heretofore. And the response from this group 
of oilmen has left nothing to be desired. 
They have shown quickly a complete readi- 
ness to do all that we find it necessary to ask 
of them. And this in a spirit that augurs 
well for the future, the future, I may say, not 
only of the war program but the future of 
the oil industry itself, because, as I have 
pointed out, I think the future of oil is being 
determined by just such intelligent and un- 
selfish disposition to serve the Nation today. 

The impact of the war on the petroleum 
economy cannot but result in certain casual- 
ties in oil ranks. It is beyond the power of 
the Petroleum Coordinator to prevent this— 
the adjustments are too broad in their effect 
and too severe to admit of the preservation 
of all units on all fronts. The most that 
can be done is to hold this casualty list 
to a minmum consistent with the controlling 
necessities of the war program, and to see 
that principle and fair play are observed so 
far as lies within the influence of the direct- 
ing Government agency. No one should be 
required to suffer loss to the advantage of 
another. Here again there is place for shar- 
ing. And here again we shall look to the 
industry for the utmost of cooperation and 
fair-mindedness in meeting the many prob- 
lems of this class which are present. We shall 
look to the industry to devise profit-sharing 
and loss-sharing plans within its own mem- 
bership, and compensatory arrangements of 
one kind or another designed to do justice. 
This, I appreciate, is only broad generaliza- 
tion, but each situation is a problem in itself 
which can only be specifically dealt with in 
the light of all the facts. 


MUST STANDARDIZE PRODUCTS 


One subject which, as a former marketer, 
I recognize will excite more than average 
interest and give rise to more than one view- 
point is the question of uniform specifica- 
tions of products. If plants and storage are 
to be shared it follows inevitably that prod- 
ucts must be to an extent standardized so 
as to admit of common use. Various qual- 
ities of any given product can scarcely be con- 
tinued if we are to obtain the benefit that 
should come from joint use of facilities. This 
is an inevitable part of any plan for the joint 
use of plant. Frankly, I can see no escape 
from the suspension of certain brand distinc- 
tions during the war period. In London to- 
day you don’t have a choice of many different 
brands of gasoline, for example. In the first 
place, you don’t get any gasoline except for 
definitely essential use, and then you are re- 
stricted to the one grade—pool motor spirit 
Early in the war the British, in the desperate 
need tc comserve their resources, acted to 
take advantage of the savings to be gained 
from consolidated operation. As the war goe: 
on Broadway and Piccadilly are bound to have 
more and more in common. 

After all, disturbing as these more drastic 
adjustments in the industrial economy may 
be, they reduce to comparative insignificance 
for all of us when comparison is made with 
the sacrifice that is demanded of the individ- 
ual who is called to serve his country in time 



















































































of war. We think it not too much to expect 
that a man shall be deprived of home and 
family, shall cut short his career, abandon all 
of his private interests, and give his life if 
needs be. Even the most far-reaching 
changes required of industry are by compari- 
son mild in the extreme in their effect upon 
the life of the Nation. And this war, be it 
remembered, is a total war. Industry is called 
to the colors no less than the individual. Of 
poth the Nation may rightfully expect a com- 
plete readiness to serve without reservation 
INDUSTRY CAN SOLVE OWN PROBLEMS 

The oil industry today is a highly technical, 
complex, and delicately adjusted cperation. 
There was a time when oil involved only a 
simple drilling operation to get the crude, and 
relatively simple distillation to get the prcd- 
ucts. Now, we require geologists, geophys- 
icists, and paleontologists in the field, chem- 
ists, physicists, and engineers in the refinery, 
traffic experts, economists, analysts, and 
highly trained organizers and executives in 
transportation and distribution. With those 
present I need not dwell upon the magnitude 
and the complexity of the petroleum indus- 
try. But outside of the personnel of the in- 
dustry itself, there is but little understanding 
of the delicately balanced and finely inter- 
related mechanism of production, refining, 
transportation, and marketing of petroleum 
As we proceed with the task of coordinating 
oil operations for war, we ourselves have am- 
ple reason to be more conscious of these com- 
plexities and intricacies as they apply to the 
full range of the petroleum industry. In our 
job of bringing the half million units of the 
oil industry effectively into our war program, 
we must be constantly mindful of this sensi- 
tivity of the industry to these dislocations 
which to the layman seem inconsequential. 
We must act with full awareness that changes 
in production conditions in one field may— 
and do—affect other fields; that shifts in re- 
finery operations, if not properly made, may 
unbalance other operations back to the fields 
of production or forward to the di of 
distribution 

This work of adjustment as applied to 
petroleum is no work for the inexperienced 
and the uninitiated. It is a job for experts 
experts who are thoroughly grounded in the 
realities of oil. The adjustment must be ac- 


vision 


complished with the fine instruments and 
he skill required in performing a delicate 
operation. Only so can a truly successful 


result be achieved 
the forceps 


There is greater need for 
and the scalpel and the skilled 


surgeon than for the meat ax and the hack- 
saw and the clumsy butcher 
It is in recognition of this that the Petro- 


leum Coordinator has acted to make full use 
of the talent of the industry itself. The vast 
indusirial organization that is part of the 
petroleum coordinatorship was put together 
with these facts in mind, and the staff of the 
Washington Office was selected on the same 
basis. In consequence, the petroleum in- 
dustry has the advantage of direction that 
is informed and capable of dealing in an en- 
lightened way with the problems of oil 
The industry has, I think, reason to be 
thankful for the foresight of the President 
in making provision for petroleum organiza- 
tion as early as he did, and for his judgment 


in selecting Secretary Ickes as the Petroleum 
Coordinator. It can know that its problems 
will be understood and treated sympathet- 
ically by an organization doing everything 
that skill, long hours, and perseverance Can 
make possible, subject only to the paramount 
considerations that the standard of war 
necessity must be the controlling standard; 
that industry and individual alike must be 
expected to make whatever sacrifices may be 
required in the national interest; and that 
every action must be an action calculated to 


advance the day of victory 


Landlords cf District of Columbia 
Business Blocks Kicking Out Tenants 


Because Government Will Pay High 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, if im- 
mediate action is not taken by Congress 
on a business rent control act for the 
District of Columbia many businesses in 
the District are going to fold up within 
the next few weeks. 

There appears to be an epidemic of 
rental hiking for business place by certain 
operators here in Washington 

In substance, these operators are tell- 
ing their tenants, “If you don’t pay us a 
100-percent increase in rent, then get 


out, for the Federal Government will 
pay it.” 
Thus, the Government becomes the 


biggest competitor of the businessman 
for the moment, as it is used as a tool by 
these crafty operators. 

This is war profiteering, just as much 
as profiteering on a munitions contract. 

As the result of these manipulations, 
the District of Columbia is deprived of 
tax revenue from the businesses forced to 


close up, the citizens of the District are 
deprived of the services of these estab- 
lishments, and the whole damage is 


kicked back on the taxpayers of the coun- 
try who are assessed for the high rentals 
the Government pays. 

The Washington Post strikes the 
crux of the situation in an editoria! to- 
day, when it says: 


at 
al 


The important point is to see 
action is taken promptly to end 
on commercial rents in the District and 
stabilize these rents even as resident 
have been stabilized 


that positive 
1 profiteerin 


to 
ial rents 


Contrary to the opinion expressed in 
the editorial, however, the Office of Price 


Administration informs me that the 
President’s stabilization order does not 


apply to commercial rentals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


That being the case, 
we must act now if we are to save the 


small business in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The Post-editorial, to which I referred 
follows: 


STABILIZING ALL RENTS 









The D t rent-control cffice d ve 
credit for undertaking to crack down on land- 
lords who, for reasons best known to t m- 
selves, seek to evict tenants from \< Lit 
units in violation of rent-<« rol 1 ! 
There was a particularly fi ant ¢ nple of 
this a few days ago, whic brought court 
action and a $250 fine for the land d con- 
cerned To discou e further bust by 
landl j the rent-¢ i I j 
issued a t of new and more rigid ders 

rning the eviction of t T 
of cou! 1 welcome developr th 

ould p ted out t t lew lers 

re for the protection of a v 
tenants 
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But for all the efforts of the rer t 
office to look out for the rights of both lar 
lords and tenants, it is a fact 


that the rent- 


control law does not cover commercial rents. 
now 


res 


For some time many of these 
have been prof vely increased, with 1 
ants more or less at the mercy of profiteering 
landlords. Indeed, the situation has got 
so out of hand that Repre i RAW 
ForD, of Michigan, was recently moved to de- 
mand an investigation of skyrocketing 
ness rents in the District. And, at the re- 
quest of District Committee Chairman Ran- 
DOLPH, an amendment to ¢ } 
being drafted with the object of bri 
commercial rents under the 
sioner’s control 

Apparently this proposed amendment will 
not be necessary, however, for the President’s 
order stabilizing the cost-of-living specifies 





i | i 
the formulation of a national poli all 
rents in order to prevent avoidable price in- 
creases. Administration of such a p y in 
the District can easily be assigned to the 
local authorities. The important poir ) 
see that positive action is taken promptly 


to end profiteering on commercial rer 
the District and t 
as residential rents 


stabilize these rents even 


have been stabilized. 


Production of the Jerusalem Artichoke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
October 5, 1942 


Mr. 


Monday 


Mr. WHITTEN. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
crD, I include the following letter from 
Fred G. Johnson, general manager, Mis- 


sissippi artichoke project, Charleston, 
Miss., to the Secretary of Agriculture: 
MISSISSIPPI ARTICHCKE PROJECT 
Charleston, Mis September 2 


fon. CLAUDE WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agricult 


RE 
RE 


DEAR SEC TARY: I 


Assoc 











and concern the ted fF cle 
covering your warning, which you ! 
before the House Agricultu Com ; 
that the United States will face a food rt- 
age unless it acts quickl ] 
farm-labor proble m 
May I suggest one way to aid i f ng 
with this perplexing problem? It 
for your Department toa cate the p r 
of the Jerusalem tichoke by the farmer 
and especi e eng aint live- 
tock, inc i PS, Cz c hors¢ 
nd poult f ry cattl 
This would come under the 
“Fuller utiliz: nm of avail 
you outlined in your } 1 
V the situatie 
I 1 a former Congressr - 
brasks And because of 10 
ence with the culture id duc 
J ‘ ke in Nebraska du 
te I vy ii 
! t Nov iber } Mis- 
£ ) - ( 
) du J 
tn ie f . 
pla kK feed dl 
+ dustries that w . 5s 
tub and f to f 
uc ley é gar, ) l 
ary yeast and comme! l € 


A2560 
Siavdvd 


kinds of live stock and poultry 
ll project started here of about 
hich may easily produce 500 to 
tubers, which is enough to plant 
next season, and the next season 
will begin in December and continue 
March in this region where the 
pen practically all the time dur- 
ter months, and this is largely 
rly all that region of the United 
th of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
d al the western coast, Arizona, and 
Yew Mexico. That is where you get the 
uller utilization of the available farm labor, 
; the crop can be (and it is better to do it) 
anted and harvested during the months of 
November, December, January, February, and 
March, when the available farm labor has 
tle else to do. The crop doesn’t 
attention during the summer 
2 or 3 cultivations during the 
ing more until harvesting 

da sheet will give you authentic 

information as to what you may expect from 
1 acre of artichokes properly planted an 
l We have several acres here 

that will quite materially exceed 


wo me 


“oh 


properly utilized 
this year 
this 
I will be very glad to hear from you, and if 
any way that I can be of any further 
yu, I shall be very glad to render such 
as I am ab 


icerely yours, 


INFORMATION ON WHAT You May 
I XPECT FROM 1 ACRE OF MAM- 
IMPROVED SALEM ARTI- 

= UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
which consists of 10 rows 
apart 80 rods long, is planted to 
artichokes any time from Decem- 
) April, with the hills spaced 30 
rt in each row and each hill produces 6 
pounds of tubers, there will be approximately 
32,000 pounds of artichoke tubers on that 1 
I a fair yield to expect under 
tions if properly planted and 
d on good, normal, productive lana 
1 tons, and each ton is equal in feed 
10 less thar 5 bushels of corn 
artichokes would be equal to 200 
corn for feeding purposes alone, 
u'd be at le 10 tons of forage 
ensilage or in the dry form if 
hrough a hammer mill. Horses and 
l } forage without 


relish the dry 
nd do best to grind 


JERU 


1 
> of land, 


inches 


well on it; 
id dairy cattle 
hose 16 tons of tubers will produce 2,000 
pounds of fine pork, and the hogs will do the 
harvesting, or 
It will produce a! 
and mutton 
the tubers out 
ing plow for 
will pick th 


ry 
A 


1 equal amount of beef 
It would be necessary to throw 
with a pots digger or turn- 
the sheep and cattle, but they 
iry and poultry 
» acre of any crop 


of extra fine sirup 
vulose and 20 percent dextrose, 


y gallons of pure levu- 


anc for 
1 


t 
10t harmful to diabetics, or 


indred gallons of anhydrous ethyl 


badly needed for industrial uses, 


hundred pounds of 
yar beneficial to dia- 
ndred pounds of flour 
r particular people 


iry ice, 160 
h-protein 
lone. The 











tops can become a valuable cellulosic ma- 
terial if not wanted for livestock feed. 

Two hundred pounds of artichoke seed 
tubers will plant an acre if cut in two-fifth- 
ounce size, which is about the size of a biack 
walnut. 

This very thing can be done with the Mam- 
moth White improved Jerusalem artichoke 
on a major portion of the agricultural lands 
in continental United States of America. 

Frep G. JOHNSON, 
Charleston, Miss. 


Here Is What President Roosevelt Was 
Talking About 
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OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, here is what 
President Roosevelt was talking about 
when he said the country is ahead of Con- 
gress in its thinking on this war. Iinsert 
here by permission of the House an edi- 
torial from a little country newspaper in 
the Ozark Mountains. 

Karr Shannon is one of the best writers 
in my State and he speaks the language 
of the hill country of Arkansas—from 
which has come many of the heroes of ail 
our wars for a century. 

The editorial follows: 


Every now and then some top-hat in Wash- 
ington makes a speech or says something for 
the press in which he implies that the folks 
back home—the ones over the hill and up the 
creek—do not know that we are in the midst 
of a war. 

I said to a farm boy who 
office the other day, “When 
leaving?” 

And he said, “Next week.” 

He is now gone! Gone as a neighbor and 
friend from a community in which he was 
known, into a territory that is unknown to 
him, into a life that is uncharted, and a 
future that is a blank 

Out at the farm you see him no more. In 
his home a hat has been hung on the wall. 
The rest of the family will not see him by the 
fireside this winter, and his jokes and keen 
humor will be missed for months to come— 
or maybe forever 

Last week he went away 

A handshake and farewell at the bus, and 
he just sort of disappeared. 

A mother wipes a tear from her cheek as 
she puts his old work clothes, clean from the 
wash, away for keeps in his trunk 

And he won’t be home for supper tonight. 

Thousands are going, just as he did, from 
every town and village in America. This mass 
of humanity that is moving from the country- 
side into the military ranks includes your 
brothers, your sons, your sweethearts, and 
maybe your dads. 

And yet a lot of people behind the desks 
in Washington are wondering if us hillbillies 
fully realize we are in the midst of a war. 

They sit there meditating on what our re- 
actions to meat rationing would be, whether 
we would dare cut down on coffee, and whether 
it would not be good policy to wait until after 
the election before cutting down on Our gas 

We read the daily papers, and we listen over 
the radio. 


walked into the 
will you be 
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In one part of today’s paper we read that 
there are terrible shortages in innumerabl: 
lines and that drastic curtailment must bs 
made if we are to win this war. On anothe: 
page we read that probably nothing definite 
will be done until after the elections. 

This is to a lot of you guys in Washing- 
ton. It comes from a measly, little country 
editor who has only one vote and absolutely 
no influence. But listen— 

Do you guys know we are in the midst of 
a war? If you do, why in the hell don’t 
you do something specific right now. 

Quit toying with vital issues in committee 
rooms from day to day while the manhood ot 
America is being sapped. Go ahead and vot 
that big tax bill that will double or treble 
our taxes. We can take it. No price is to 
great to pay for freedom. If you can’t get 
your quotas, make the purchase of War Sav- 
ings bonds compulsory. Put a ceiling on 
wages and all prices—and enforce it. Con- 
script wealth, if you need it. What is money 
compared to blood? 

Ration our gas, take our spare tires——take 
our cars if you need them. Ration our food 
and fuel, and the shirts off our backs. Grand- 
pa Tom Estes lived on what I waste. 

Help Leon Henderson hold that wildcat 
by the tail. Don’t let it get away and com 
down here. 

And to you fellows running this selective- 
service business (I’m still talking to you guys 
in Washington). Why don’t you anchor your- 
Selves, make a plan and then stick by it— 
come hell or high water? One day we read 
in the papers that married men with depend- 
ents will be drafted by next month. And then 
you come out with a statement that it may 
be next year. You sometimes reverse your- 
selves in the space of 1 week. 

Don’t Keep the boys in hot water from 
week to week. Tell ‘em, dammit, tell ‘em! 
And then for once stick to your word. With 
the exception of a few creatures who would 
buy out, politic out, or “conscientiously ob- 
ject” out, the boys are not trying to dodg« 
the draft. Most of ’em are more than willing 
togo. You underestimate the American boys 
They've got more guts than a stack of tigers 
Make your rules, and that’s that. 

You Congressmen up there! For once in 
your life forget the folks back home. They’v« 
got plenty of garden seed and circulars 
Quit bothering about the postmasters and 
mail carriers for the duration. Quit your 
pussyfooting and vote a firm “yes.” Th 
primaries don’t come up again until 1944 
You can take a little soft soap and bull and 
a few thousand dollars and win an election 
in 2 weeks. But it’s going to take steel, iron, 
and guts to win this war in 2 years. 

As I said before, I repeat again, I am a 
little editor trying to run a little newspaper 
in a little town in the hills. We give hun- 
dreds of inches of space to the Government’s 
efforts in the lines of War bond buying, rub- 
ber conservation, junk iron rallies, etc. We 
can’t print all the stuff you Government 
Officials send us. To put out a paper that 
would carry all the “releases” each week 
would mean that we would have to purchas¢ 
at least $10,000 worth of extra equipment 
We haven’t got the money, and couldn’t get 
the equipment in times like these if we had 
the cash 

Now, don’t get the idea that us country) 
jakes don’t appreciate you boys in Washing- 
ton. We realize that you are an essential 
part of our system of government, and we 
are willing to cooperate at all times. The 
skies are clear up here and nothing is beins 
shot but rabbits and squirrels. But with tw 
or three bunches of young men leaving each 
month, the women and children in the fields 
trying to carry on the work they left, the 
junk man taking the last frying pan, and my 
tires. wearing thinner and thinner day by 
day—don’t you think for a minute that we 
do not realize we are in the midst of a war 








A Government Leader Speaks With 
Prudence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to note the different methods used 
by agents of the Federal Government in 
presenting its problems and their atti- 
tude in administering their duties. 

The manner of exercising the vast 
powers ,now centralized in the Federal 
Government brings these agents in con- 
tact with the affairs of every man, wom- 
an, and child in the country. The confi- 
dence of the people of the Nation, and 
their morale, depends much upon the 
wisdom, prudence, and aptitude with 
which these administrative agents pre- 
sent the Nation’s problems to the 
country. 

An effective exercise of the powers of 
this Government in wartime requires 
many decisive and drastic things to be 
done. How well the people accept the 
burdens required of them depends much 
upon the prudence, consideration, and 
fairness with which these powers are 
exercised. 

Unfortunately, even in a great popular 
Government like ours, we sometimes see 
a disheartening display of egotism, arro- 
gance, and ineptitude. 

It is a refreshing thing when a high 
representative of the Government dis- 
cusses its problems positively, consider- 
ately, candidly, impersonally, and yet 
with firm adherence to duty. I submit 
an editorial from the National Petroleum 

ews under date of September 23, which 
pays well-deserved commendation to the 
speech of Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petro- 
leum Coordinator, at the annua! meeting 
of the National Petroleum Association at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 17th of Septem- 
ber. 

The editorial is as follows: 


A LEADER SPEAKS 


A most unusual] speech was made at Pitts- 
burgh last week by a high Government war 
agency official. It was a speech of humility, 
in great contrast to the many warlord and 
scolding speeches being made by many in 
official Washington. 

It was a speech of admiration for and de- 
votion to America’s great competitive system 
in business, especially as in the oil industry. 

It was a speech of pride in the cooperative 
effort of oil and Government so far in this 
war, and a statement of a “firm conviction of 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator that total 
adjustment of the economy of oil to the de- 
mands of war can be accomplished within the 
framework of the free enterprise system.” 

It was a speech acknowledging to the oil 
men their “unqualified patriotism and genu- 
ine willingness to serve.” 

It was a speech of unqualified assurance to 
do all possible to keep war’s casualties in the 
oil industry to the minimum. 

And it was a speech admitting errors of hu- 
man judgment in the past and sincerely in- 
viting not just suggestions but “criticisms” 
in the future. 
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It was a speech to hearten every oil man in 
his war effort and to make each have confi- 
dence in and sympathetic charity for the man 
who made it and who is trying to lead them. 

For these reasons the reader will find that 
speech substantially in full elsewhere in 
this issue. It was that of Ralph K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator, and made at 
the fortieth annual meeting of the National 
Petroleum Association. 

We earnestly urge that you read that 
speech for the like of it we have not heard 
amid all the speech making from Washing- 
ton. So many Washington speeches are dic- 
tatorial. They tell the rest of America to 
wait until Washington has planned it and 
then to obey. They scold and accuse. They 
do everything but offer cooperation with the 
Americans who are furnishing the sons and 
brothers and the dollars to fight this war. 
And above all they generally indicate plans 
of social and economic reform of life and 
business. 

As the oil industry and America enter 
upon the darkest and most hazardous period 
in all history, this speech of the Deputy 
Petroleum Coordinator says that our Gov- 
ernment—mind you “our Government”’—is 
going to work with us and for us that we 
of the oil industry may, as free citizens, do 
the best job we ever have done as such free 
citizens, a job that will help tremendously 
in winning this war. 

It was just the speech this critical moment 
and this harassed oil industry needs to 
arouse still more the fighting energy of every 
oilman. 





Price Control—Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1942 


Mr. KELLY of illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein my 
remarks made on the 16th day of Au- 
gust 1937, in reference to slum clear- 
ance, may I state, before these remarks 
are again mentioned by me, that yester- 
day, September 23, 1942, marks a day in 
the history of our country as to just 
what Congress intended to do. 

The price-control bill as passed does 
not and will not stabilize prices. Con- 
sumers already are paying entirely too 
much for consumer goods—each and 
every day the prices are going up. 

The President of the United States is 
right in this fight to control prices, for 
if a price ceiling is not placed on con- 
sumer goods, higher wages are bound to 
be asked by all who labor to meet the 
added increase in living conditions. 

While our Constitution gives no power 
to the President, as President, or to the 


President as Commander in Chief of the 


armed forces of the United States, to 
legislate either in peacetime or in war- 
time, we must delegate the responsibility 
to someone to curb prices and protect the 
people against concealed price increases, 

The people having elected the Presi- 
dent and he being a duly-elected official 
and the Chief Executive of the Govern- 
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ment, if he cannot be trusted, who could? 
Certainly in wartimes we must place our 
faith in the Chief Executive. 

Let us glance into the past, and there, 
we find many a vicious newspaper article 
against Presidents under similar condi- 
tions, for their will to preserve this Union 
for the masses. 

We find Jefferson encountering diffi- 
cult problems while in office, and those 
who did not agree with his policies sought 
to destroy his principles, yet Jefferson’s 
name lives, while those of his critics have 
been forgotten. 

Abraham Lincoln experienced the 
same situation—one has only to refer to 


| Greeley’s articles on Lincoln—while Bald- 


win always referred to the President as 
the bloodhound of Illinois. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt was re- 
ferred t> as a lunatic, classed worse than 
an anarchist, and it was stated that if he 
had his way, we would all do business 
with glass pockets. These remarks were 
quoted by the elder J. P. Morgan and the 
tone of his remarks merely sums up the 
hatred which big business generally had 
for the trust buster. 

Yet all the feeling against all of the 
great Presidents in the past, who sought 
to preserve the Union by their acknowl- 
edgment of the will of the people, was but 
a ripple in comparison with the present 
hatred against Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
perpetrated by those who cannot dictate 
their policies over the wishes of the 
people. 

So, Mr, Speaker, in this fight to prevent 
inflation, I was one of the 96 men who 
voted with the President to control 
prices. This administration has done 
much in helping those who have to toil, 
that they might have a better place in 
which to live and bring up their families, 
and at this point I incorporate the re- 
marks made by me in 1937 on slum clear- 
ance: 

SLUM ERADICATION AND HOUSING 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. Epwarp A. 

KELLY, of Illinois, in the House of Repre- 

sentatives, Monday, Aug. 16, 1937) 

Mr. Ke.iy of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sideration of S. 1685, a bill to provide financial 
assistance to the States and political sub- 
divisions thereof for the elimination of un- 
safe and insanitary housing conditions, for 
the eradication of slums, for the provision of 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for fami- 
lies of low income, and for the reduction of 
unemployment and the stimulation of busi- 
ness activity, to creat a United States hous- 
ing authority, and for other purposes, I 
wholeheartedly give my sincere support 
When our country was enjoying the peak of 
prosperity housing experts informed us that 
millions of our people in the land of wealth 
were living in homes unfit for human habi- 
tation and, instead of a remedy for this sit- 
uation in order that it might improve, c: 
ditions of living for these unfortunates were 
continually getting worse. Since the build- 
ing boom that prevailed prior to 1929 stopped 
as well as all other means of employment, 
thousands of homes in slum districts have 
been demolished, with the result that count- 
less millions of people are without proper 


housing facilities. The bill recognizes the 
fact that homes for our citizens in the low- 
income brackets will not end cannot be bu 
by private enterprise; therefore, if those 
zens are to be housed in better living qu’r- 
ters, such a program must be assisted by t 
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Federal Government. The problem of those 
citizens who are unable to provide them- 
selves with better housing conditions, 
through no fault of their own, people who do 
not and cannot earn enough by honest labor 
and effort on their part, who must live in in- 
sanitary buildings, the raising of their chil- 
dren in these environments has made the 
housing problem a national problem. 

The administration, under the guidance 
of President Roosevelt, has sought to remedy 
this terrible housing condition prevailing 
throughout our country through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the establish- 
ing of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the Federal Housing Administration, the 
Public Works Administration, and the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Corporation—they have 
all been designed to help solve this mighty 
question of proper housing. They not only 
afford the furnishing of homes for those 
who are able to pay for the cost of same, but 

lso the furnishing of homes for those who 
are unable to finance the full cost of their 
homes 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has loaned millions of dollars to limited-profit 
corporations at low interest rates for the con- 
struction of homes 

The Federal Housing Administration has 

sured loans for repairs and modernization 

almost a million and a half of homes in 

untry, and has insured mortgages for 

uildir g and refinancing of old homes to 

t ount of $500,000,000; it also is insuring 

mortgages at the rate of 1.500 per week for 

low-cost housing, which in turn helps the 

building industry and those who rely on 
building of homes for employment 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
saved from foreclosure hundreds of thousands 
of homes in this Nation despite the criticism 
of those who could not comply with the laws 
governing the Corporation, and those who 
lost their homes through foreclcsure proceed- 
ings which are less than 9 percent throughout 
the Nation 

These agencies have helped to solve our 
home problem; however, they have been un- 
able to solve the problem to provide homes 
tor the lowest-income classes—that is, with 
ncomes in the brackets below $1,200 per an- 

This bill attempts to solve the problem 
urnishing homes for that class of our 
tizens whose income will not permit them 
vay for the cost of furnishing homes in 
quarters 

many cases two or more families oc- 
these old homes unfit for habitation; 
afford better living quarters for 

te citizens 
only helps to provide better 
juarters to those people whose incomes 
n the low brackets, but also will help the 
yment especially in the 
t f the Nation where these con- 
therefore, it will help the 


cupy 


situation 


ring of death 
f lich is always found 
that live in slum quarters, 
cople a new environ- 
among the children 
n the state of crime 
ut laid at their 
up to the time they are 

into the world 
lso decentralize the housing 
the Federal Government by 
cal housing authorities the 
out thcir own housing prob- 
i of the Federal Government. 
1 for in this bill is $500,- 
ng the period of 3 years. 
on the part of the 
sale of United 
United States 


> raised 


bonds to be guar- 
and interest by the 
nt Tl loans are 


rest at 1 t less 


than the going Federal rate of interest, plus 
one-half of 1 percent, and no loan is to be 
made in excess of 85 percent of the cost of 
the project, thereby requiring the local com- 
munity of housing authority to stand 15 per- 
cent of the total cost of the housing project 
where there is no grant. The loans are to be 
secured by a first lien on the revenues of the 
projects of the local agencies and also by a 
pledge of the annual contribution to be paid 
to such agencies by the United States Hous- 
ing Authority in the way of annual con- 
tributions. 

Mr. Speaker, during the dark days of the 
past, when minds were depressed, people were 
in the state of fear in the 48 States of the 
Union, and out of that fear new life has been 
born, new environments are assured, and a 
better understanding for one another. 
Every State in the Union is now interested 
and concerned in the welfare of the citizens 
of our country. Iam happy to lend my sup- 
port in this great measure of a humanitarian 
aspect. 


Encouraging Factors in Secret Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of October 2, 
1942: 


ENCOURAGING Factors IN SECRET TrIp—SHOWS 
WoORKABILITY OF NEWS CENSORSHIP PLAN AND 
STRATEGY DECISIONS 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Roosevelt's secret trip across the 
continent has stirred up a controversy among 
newspaper correspondents and members of 
Congress as to whether the news should have 
been suppressed during the last 2 weeks. 

The purpose of the secrecy, of course, was 
protective. It is important in wartimes that 
the movements of the President be attended 
with as little public knowledge as possible 
so that enemy saboteurs shall not have the 
opportunity to do harm to the train or auto 
in which the Chief Executive may be travel- 
ing 

This is a well-recognized rule. The corre- 
spondents here observed it when Prime Min- 
ister Churchill came and went, and they par- 
ticularly refrained from printing anything 
whatscever about the visit of Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov of Russia until after he had 
left the United States. 

Wherever the President’s life may be in- 
volved, the customary rule is to err on the 
side of suppression, hence the reasons for 
secrecy in this instance are well founded. 
It has been suggested that the news in ad- 
vance of the trip was properly withheld, but 
that press dispatches could have been per- 
mitted a day or two after the President vis- 
ited each city or area. ° however, merely 
would have made more difficult the problems 
of the secret service, which is charged by law 
with the duty of protecting the Chief Execu- 
tive 

The moment any dispatches had been 
printed telling that the President was en 
route it would have been easy for any enemy 
agents on the Pacific coast to have surmised 
that Mr. Roosevelt might go there. And 

the principal objective probably was 
Pacific coast stations and plants, 
ance of secrecy for the whole trip 

nderstood, 


€ 
i 
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GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


It is being asked why the President took 
the trip when he has access to reports from 
high Army and Navy officers who are con- 
stantly making inspection trips. The answer 
is that with the biggest war in history and 
the biggest responsibility ever placed on a 
President, it was natural for Mr. Roosevelt 
to want to see with his own eyes what was 
going on throughout the country. 

He has always liked to get the feel of things 
first hand and, though the trip had its 
hazards, it is understandable how he came to 
decide on it. 

One may disagree with the report that the 
President has made to the press. He appears 
to come back rather critical of the news re- 
ports, which regrettably are inadequate be- 
cause censorship and the preoccupation of 
high officials make it difficult to get accurate 
information on some highly controversial 
subjects. 

Mr. Roosevelt didn’t stay out long enough 
perhaps to get an over-all picture of what 
the people are thinking, nor could he appraise 
in a couple of weeks the validity of the news 
reports. There are always, to be sure, minor 
irritations and articles that are not palatable 
to persons in a position of responsibility who 
grow impatient with the free processes of an 
alert press which in the very nature of things 
makes mistakes. 

What is important is whether the people 
know what's going on in Washington or 
whether they magnify the items to which the 
President has referred as indications of a non- 
cooperative attitude inside the Government. 
There is no way to verify these things because 
the censorship sometimes prevents the press 
from getting access to the truth. 

It is a safe assumption that the matters 
complained of by the President can be cor- 
rected by a more intimate contact between 
the press and the Government, something 
that Elmer Davis is expected to work out. 


ENCOURAGING SIGN 


A war is too big a thing to be run per- 
foctly. Mistakes will happen and reports 
will get out piecemeal, sometimes before the 
whole story can be learned. On the whole, 
it is refreshing that a man as important as 
the President can travel from coast to coast 
in America for 2 weeks and all the news- 
papers and magazines and radio stations 
respect his wishes and keep a news item of 
that sensational nature from the people till 
Officially released. 

It is an encouraging sign, too, that the 
Commander in Chief can leave Washington 
in the midst of war and rely on a staff of 
Army and Navy officers back home to take 
care of the <.our-by-hour decisions that must 
be made on war strategy and other vital mat- 
ters related to it. It is a sign that the cause 
of the United Nations is progressing favor- 
ably when the President can take 2 weeks 
out and see things for himself. The strain 
must be 


racing 
aside. 


Declaration of Policy Adopted By 
Republican Members of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


ReEcorD, I include the following letter 
received from the State Council of Young 







































































Men’s Republican Clubs of Massachu- 
setts: 

Boston, Mass., September 29, 1942. 
Hon. RicHarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WIGGLESwWoRTH: It gives me great 
pleasure to inform you that the following 
resolution, introduced by me, was adopted 
by the State Council of Young Men’s Re- 
publican Clubs of Massachusetts at its reg- 
ular monthly meeting on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26: 

“We, the State Corincil of Young Men’s Re- 
publican Clubs of Massachusetts, hereby 
commend the Republican Member of the 
National House who recently adopted the 
constructive 10-point program of Repub- 
lican policies and principles.” 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. BAYLey, Jr. 





Professional “Regulators” Scored in 
Attack on Proposed Securities and Ex- 
change Commission Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
The Daily Bond Buyer of October 3, 1942: 


PROFESSIONAL REGULATORS SCORED IN ATTACK 
ON PROPOSED SECURITY AND EXCHANGE CoM- 
MISSION RuLE—-BOND ATTORNEY TELLS PHIL- 
ADELPHIA BoND CLUB THAT REGULATION OF 
MUNICIPAL BOND MARKET WOULD INJURE 
STATES AND CITIES 


Governmental regulation of industry, as 
we have seen it in this country, as well as 
all over the world, was the timely subject 
of an address made yesterday at a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Municipal Bond Club by 
David M. Wood, New York bond attorney, who 
also happens to be serving his second term 
as president of the Municipal Bond Club of 
New York. Mr. Wood did not confine his re- 
marks to the proposed rule X-15C1-10, re- 
cently submitted to the investment banking 
industry by the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission, although he used that proposal— 
which he described as “regulation at its 
worst”—to point up his criticism of the type 
of bureaucratic regulation which, feeding 
upon itself, makes legitimate business diffi- 
cult if not impossible, imposes tremendous 
expense upon it, burdens executives with un- 
necessary duties, and often puts business in 
a strait jacket. New procedures, or new meth- 
ods of doing business are discouraged, he 
continued, and worst of all, a large and ex- 
pensive bureaucracy is built up, which tends 
to perpetuate itself, until finally—perhaps 
after generations, the public goes to the other 
extreme and wipes it out completely. 

Taking a broader view of the subject than 
local examples of regulation such as that 
being administered by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Mr. Wood reminded his 
listeners that, in some countries, regulation 
has brought about the emigration of whole 
industries to other countries “Excessive 
regulation was responsible, in a very large 
measure, during the Middle Ages,” he con- 
tinued, “for the development of the great 
trading communities on the bogs of Holland 
and along the bleak coast of the Baltic, where 
business was free from its stifling effects. It 





contributed in no small degree to the settle- 
ment of North America, for, when regulation 
once gets into full swing, it tends to burst the 
bounds of industry and commerce and to spill 
over into the regulation of the private and 
religious life of the citizen. I could expand 
upon this thesis and show how the growth 
of regulation, in any community, goes hand 
in hand with the loss of liberty by the people 
and the gradual change in the form of gov- 
ernment from a democracy, or something ap- 
proaching a democracy, to a more authori- 
tarian type of government.” 

Referring specifically to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the history of its 
several attempts to extend its control to em- 
brace public securities such as those of States 
and cities, Mr. Wood said that in his judg- 
ment the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s “greatest mistake is its failure to appre- 
ciate the fact that anything which impedes 
the free flow of State and municipal bonds in 
the markets of the world directly affects the 
States and the municipalities. The munici- 
palities, however, are very conscious of that 
fact and, therefore, to the surprise, I suspect, 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the municipalities have resisted its attempt to 
secure congressional legislation authorizing 
it to regulate the transactions of dealers in 
public securities in the over-the-counter 
market. The men who run the finances 
of our municipalities have acquired consid- 
erable familiarity with the trading market 
in their securities and know its effect upon 
their financial operations.” 

“There are vast differences between public 
and private securities,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “When a private company issues its 
securities, the transaction represents private 
interests borrowing from the public for pri- 
vate purposes. When a State or a municipal- 
ity issues securities, the transaction repre- 
sents the organized public borrowing money 
from the public for public purposes. In other 
words, the public is at each end of the trans- 
action. That is a distinction which, in my 
opinion, is too often overlooked. In regulat- 
ing private securities, in the interest df the 
public, it is not unnatural that the regulat- 
ing body will view all transactions from the 
point of view of the investor, because the 
damage done to the issuer will, perhaps, 
affect the public only remotely, but, in the 
case of public securities, such s 
unreasonable because the public is both the 
issuer and the investor. 

“These differences between public and pri- 
vate securities have usually been recognized 
by our legislative bodies, and statute after 
statute, of every character, car be cited 
which exempts State and municipal bonds 
from its operation. Congress recognized 
these differences in the various securities acts 
which it has passed, and I think that one of 
the mistakes which the Securitic Ex- 
change Commission has made is its: 
apply, without discrimination, the sam 
of regulation to public as well as private secur 
ities.” 

Lest anyone think that he is opposed to 
any regulation, Mr. Wood conceded that to 
ask under what circumstances he would ap- 
prove of regulation is a fair question and de- 
serves a candid answer. That answer he made 
in the following words: “I am of the opinion 
that regulation of a business, or industry, 
is in the public interest when abuses in that 
business or industry, are so widespread as to 
be the rule, rather than the exception. Then, 
in my opinion, and only then, is it justifiable 
to impose burdens upon legitimate transac- 
tions and honest businessmen. Under such 
circumstances, unfortunately, the honest 
businessman and the legitimate transaction 
is the exception, and the benefit of the regu- 
lation, in all probability, will outweigh its 
disadvantages. When, however, the abuse 
complained of is a rare occurrence and the 
overwhelming majority of transactions in 
the industry are legitimate, fair, and above- 
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board, then to handicap the great majority of 
honest men in the business and to put bur- 
dens upon the overwhelming majority of 
legitimate transactions, in an effort te curb 
the rare and isolated illegitimate transaction, 
is absurd. The cure is worse than the 
disease. 





Harun-Al-Rashid With a Brass Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune: 

HARUN-AL-RASHID WITH A BRASS BAND 

The tactics of Harun-al-Rashid, who sallied 
forth at night to see what his loyal subjects 
were doing and saying, are, of course, suscepti- 
ble to modern improvements. Mr. Rocsevelt’s 
journey demonstrated once more that Amer- 
ica is, indeed, the land of superlatives. His 
secret was undoubtedly the biggest secret in 
history. Probably less than half the people in 


the communities through which he passed 
have been talking about it for the last 10 
days. Between 50,000 and 70,000 


soldiers 
were required tc guard the route he travel 
on the Pacific coast and at one p i 
reported, the President addressed 50.000 per- 
sons. But at least it was a well kept secret 
to the shut-ins who depend on the news- 
papers and the radio for their news. The 
censorship office decreed that the President’s 
a 





ce. it 


movements were a miiitary secret and not 
single newspaper in the United States printed 
a word of them until he was safely back in the 
White House. Now some of their readers who 
don’t know the circumstances accuse them of 
boycotting the President 

As Representative HaLLEcK noted in Con- 
gress, these uncontrollable urges to go out and 
see what the people are thinking and sa) z 
seem to seize possession of Mr 
about once every 2 years. In 1936 th 
the inspection of the drought areas, 
Mr. HALLECK was so unkind to say f 
consisted of about 5 minutes of drought 











ight in- 
spection and 5 days of parades. In 1938 
there was a similar swing around the ci » 
and in 1940, as everyone will remember, the 
tension of international events which was go- 
ing to keep the President in Washington re- 
laxed enough to permit him to inspect defense 





plants in those areas in which the people were 
ieast suspi 3 that what Mr. Willkie was 
saying was only cam tory 





, of course, that 
all been nonpolitical. 


understood 





7 











tions also occur at 2-year intervals I 
a coincidence 

This is the first of the trips th R - 
velt has made in camera. A f 
repetition of the device may bring refine- 
ments. When the Prince of Wales, the pr« 
ent Duke of Windsor, wished to avoid the 
panoply of state visits he traveled under one 
of his minor titles, as Baron Renfrew The 


21-gun salute to the President 


on the trip just finished 


Iie 





future Mr. Roosevelt will prefer to tr ] 
under one of his subsidiary titles, such 
president of the American Red Cr: or of 
the Warm Springs Founda 

It was fortunate that Mr. Roosevelt t 


back to Washington when he did, co 
the state of affairs as he described it 
arrival, 


S1C 
on h 
It seems that Congress is poking its 


u. 
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nose into affairs that do not concern it, prin- 
cipally the conduct of the war. It is ex- 
pressing opinions on many subjects about 
which it can’t possibly have adequate infor- 
mation, because the executive department 
won't tell the Congressmen what it is doing. 
Also, the Members are actually taking time 
to debate when legislation is ordered. 

Newspapers and the radio, and their col- 
umunists and commentators, are also dissem!- 
nating stories which are not accurate and 
which do infinite harm, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
although he refused to name whom he was 
talking about. Government officials are 
rushing into print with inaccurate and 
alarmist statements. Even Donald Nelson 
appears to be at fault. Mr. Nelson, who is 
supposed to be the boss of production, said 
that it was 14 percent below its goal in 
August. The President intimated that Mr. 
Nelson probably didn’t know what he was 
talking about 

Almost everybody, in fact, seems to be out 
Ol step. 


Even the New Dealers See a Dictator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ray- 
mond Clapper, New Deal commentator, 
September 29, writes: 

This is something I never expected to write. 
For the first time since I have been reporting 
in Washington, I believe we are in danger 
of going over to dictatorship. 

I don’t mean the temporary. quasi dictator- 
ship that war always brings to a brief life. I 
mean dictatorship, period. 

There can be no immediate return to nor- 

when the fighting stops. If Congress 
annot recover its sense of responsibility and 
independence from pressure groups like 
he ravenous farm lobby, it will be no more 
apable « with reconstruction than 


s capable of dealing with war problems. 
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so overwhelmingly on the President’s side 
that he is the likely winner—and democratic 
machinery the likely loser. 

Congress is risking destruction of its pres- 
tige and influence to a fatal degree. 

Weeks ago when I wrote rather bitterly 
about Congress and its demagoguery, some of 
my friends in Congress went into pouts, I 
understand some of the Congressional ladies 
took out their hatchets also. 

Well, maybe I was a little rough, and I 
piped down, because, coming from Baptist 
parents, I always figure that a fellow ought 
to have a chance to repent. But do we have 
to wait forever? 

I doubt if the country will wait forever. 
No other country has been able to wait for- 
ever. One fine morning after parliamentary 
government has failed, some loud-mouthed 
fellow in a uniform gets up and announces 
he is boss and that you can call him Il Duce 
or Der Fuehrer and like it, by God! 

The odd thing which every one of us ought 
to keep in mind is that the people like it—at 
first, certainly. These Germans and Rus- 
sians fighting at Stalingrad believe in Hitler 
and in Uncle Joe. They believe the strong 
man knows how to lead them to victory. 
They are glad that unbelievers were jailed or 
shot. When government breaks down, peo- 
ple turn to the man they think is strong 
enough to put them right side up again. 

You know how this country turned to Mr. 
Roosevelt that morning in March, 1933. He 
looked like the man who could save the coun- 
try from chaos. He's still around. Some 
things have occurred recently that suggest 
he is getting into the mood. 

Congress, you had better watch this. The 
people won’t save you. They'll let you go 
down the drain if that’s where you insist on 
going, and they’ll tie to Mr. Roosevelt as they 
did in 1933. 

Congress, you are asking for it, and it will 
be a sorry day for the United States of 
America if you get it. 


The coming of the dictatorship which 
Mr. Clapper sees has been made easier 
by the writings of men like Clapper who 
have criticized Congress in season and 
out—Seen only good in the New Deal. 


Commission 


Rule Called 


Securities and Exchange 
Proposed Disclosure 
Evasion of Securities Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Daily Bond Buyer of October 2, 1942: 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 

POSED DISCLOSURE RULE 

SECURITIES ACT 


COMMISSION 
CALLED 


PRO- 
EVASION OF 


The power of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to apply the proposed rule 
X-15C1-10 to State and municipal securities 
is challenged by Cor ssman LYLE H. Boren, 

clahoma, in a letter written to Chairman 
Purcell of sion under 

' September 23. Congressman Boren 
ved as a member of the Securities and 
nge Commission subcommittee of the 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
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since 1937, and in that capacity has made a 
special study of the securities business and 
its regulation by a governmental agency. 

In his letter, Congressman Boren points 
out that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in its proposed rule assumes the 
power to set up a new class of exempted se- 
curities as distinguished from the exempted 
securities as defined by Congress. This, he 
asserts, is “a positive evasion of a directive 
of Congress,” and he tells the Commission 
frankly that before he would see this method 
of destroying what he believes to be the clear 
intent of Congress he would ask the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee for 
a legislative directive to regulate such action. 

This is the second protest to reach the 
Securities and Exchange Commission from 
members of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. On August 28, Con- 
gressman Georce A. Pappock challenged the 
authority of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to enforce X-15C1-10 against 
municipalities in a letter addressed to James 
A. Treanor, Jr., director, Trading and 
Exchange Division. 

Congressman BoreN’s letter in full text 
reads as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1942. 
Mr. GANSON PURCELL, 
Chairman, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. PurcELL: I have served as a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee since 1937. If you will re- 
view the hearings on S. 3255 and H. R. 9634, 
which amended the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, regulating over-the-counter market 
transactions, you will find it was the definite 
intent of the subcommittee to exempt mu- 
nicipal securities completely from the regula- 
tory power of the Commission. 

Now proposed rule X-15C1-10 comes to my 
attention. In this proposed rule the Com- 
mission assumes the power to set up a new 
class of exempted securities, as distinguished 
from the exempted securities as defined by 
Congress 

In my judgment the first fundamental in 
an approach to securities regulations is the 
recognition of the difference between public 
and private securities. For the 6 years in 
which I have served as a member of the sub- 
committee particularly studying securities 
problems, I have found no time in which any 
matter came up that was not a definite ex- 
pression of intent on the part of the Congress 
to maintain the integrity of exemptions 
affected by your proposed rules as a unit class, 
and there has never been the slightest sup- 
position that the Commission could void that 
intent of Congress by breaking that class 
down into separate units. 

Mr. Purcell, I want vigorously to protest 
the body and intent of the proposed rule 
referred to herein. I conceive it to be a posi- 
tive evasion of a directive of Congress, and I 
feel that should the Commission believe con- 
ditions warranted any such rule, a recognition, 
of the obvious intent of Congress in the law, 
and supplemented extensively in the hear- 
should lead the Commission to come 
back to the committee for such authority, if 
need existed. 

Unless the Commission feels that it has 
facts with which to justify legislative au- 
thority to change this clear intent of Con- 
gress, then the proposal, X-15C1-10, should 
promptly be laid aside. If the Commission 
does feel that evidence not heretofore con- 
sidered by Congress exists to justify such an 
alteration in the viewpoint established by the 
Congress on the subject, I am sure the Com- 
mission will find the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee open-minded to a con- 
sideration of the facts. 
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I will appreciate hearing from you on this 
subject because I must tell you frankly that, 
before I would see this method of destroying 
what I believe to be the clear intent of Con- 
gress, I would ask the committee for a legis- 
lative directive to regulate such action. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lye H. Boren, 





Meat and Woo! Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the RecorD a copy of a news release of 
October 1 by representatives of the live- 
stock growers and feeders of the States 
of South Dakota and NebrasKa. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Officers, members of the executive commit- 
tees, and directors of Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers, Sandhills Feeder Cattle Producers, South 
Dakota Stock Growers, Western South Da- 
kota Wool Growers, and South Dakota Live 
Stock Committee, meeting in Chadron, Nebr., 
September 29, make the following observa- 
tions: 


“These organizations represent the live- 
stock industry in western Nebraska and 
South Dakota. Here miu.lions of head of 


cattle and sheep are produced and/or fed. 
With the shortage of capable labor to do 


the work on the ranches and in the feed 
lots, a prospective scarcity ot beef, mutton, 
and wool becomes acute. Many herds and 


flocks are being reduced or discontinued. 

“Nearly all of the single men of draft age 
have been taken. Those that were deferred 
are going. Married men are now being called 
and in the great majority of cases this means 
the abandonment of herds and ranches and 
a very large reduction in the numbers of live- 
stock that can be maintained. This occurs 
in spite of the fact that many of these com- 
munities have contributed more than their 
full percentage of men for the military serv- 
ice. To take more will mean a dispropor- 
tionate dreft upon our manpower. 

“A crisis is at hand. If the Nation wants 
beef, mutton, and wool, the military branch 
must not take more of the men who 
how doing the work in this essential industry. 

“We make these recommendations: 

“(1) We approve the princip incorpo- 
rated in the selective draft which provide 
specifically for the classification of men ac- 
cording to their need in essential industries. 
We insist that the production of meat and 
wool is an essential industry. 

“(2) We note that Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey appearing before the House Agricul- 
tural Committee in Washington, D. C., recom- 
mended freezing of essential workers to the 
ranch or farm by giving them the choice be- 
tween agricultural production or military 
service. He further stated, ‘I am willing to 
do this if the proper policy-making agency 
of the Government decides it is advisable. 
We fully approve this recommendation and 
urge that the ‘proper policy-making agency’ 
authorize it. 

“(3) We feel that the voluntary enlistment 
of men works to the detriment of the selec- 
tive draft. 


are 


es 


“(4) We urge that the highest authorities 
in Washington, having to do with manpower 
and the selective service, convey to the 
proper State and local officials explicit in- 
structions regarding the administration of 
the draft with reference to essential workers 
on the farms and ranches, and then see that 
these instructions are observed. 

“(5) As Col. Francis V. Keesling so well 
said before a committee of the House, “There 
are certain very essential tasks at home; that 
producing beef, pork, butter, and eggs is just 
patriotic and important as building a 
ship or firing a gun.’ That fine truth can 
be made effective by recognizing the army of 
production, even as it is done in the military 
branch of national service. 

“(6) We feel that a complete survey should 
be made, down the last operating unit, 
showing the existing and the necessary man- 
power on all farms and ranches. Pending 
that survey, draft boards should be advised to 
observe all the more closely the provision of 
the selective service act with reference to the 
classification of men in the essential industry, 
agriculture. 

“In view of the fact that ranchers and 
farmers are pursuing their task of food pro- 
duction without regard to hours or hardship, 
it is of the utmost importance that this ap- 
peal and others like it be acted upon before 
it is too late. We should profit by the experi- 
ence of England in overdrafting manpower 
in essential agricultural pursuits. There is no 
time for delay. The draft of single men has 
been largely completed. It is an attack upon 
the last vital line of focd defense to take those 
in succeeding classifications. 

“The groups herein mentioned stand ready, 
willing, and anxious to cooperate in every 
way in meeting the critical war emergency.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. N. Boyp, 
President, Nebraska 
Association. 
SEAN R 
President, Sandhills 
Producers. 
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South Dakota Live Stock Com- 
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Grow- 


Grow- 


Ray KALTHEIMER 
Seeretary-Treasurer, South Dakot 
Growers Association. 
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Let’s Get On With the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the most encouraging thing about 
President Roosevelt’s report of his se- 
cret swing across the country is his 
statement that he is now convinced that 
the people outside of Washington are 
fully aware of the fact that this Nation 
is fighting a deadly war and that they 
are determined to make every sacrifice 
necessary to bring tue war to a successful 
conclusion as quickly as possible. If the 
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President’s trip accomplished only that, 
it surely was worth-while and he should 
not be criticized for having taken it. 
That is what many of the Congressmen 
from Midwestern States have been try- 
ing to impress on the administration for 
months. 

The people of Michigan and other Mid- 
western States have been calling for 
strong leadership in the war effort since 
Pearl Harbor. They have long been 
weary of New Deal politics, favoritism, 
bungling, waste and extravagance, 
strikes, and efforts by the administration 
to blame Congress for its own shortcom- 
ings. They have long “nown full well 
that 531 men in Congress cannot run the 
war and that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, has been given every 


dollar and every authority he has de- 
manded to prosecute the war. So, it is 
indeed heartening that after all these 


months the President has learned from 
first-hand observations that Nat 
is fully aware of the task at hand and tl 
people are not only willing but anxiot 
to do whatever is necessary to win. 


ne 


{ 
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Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OFr 





OHIO 


Monday, October 5, 1942 
Mr. BROWN of Ohi Mr. Speaker 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 

Recorp, I include the following letter: 
COOPERATIVE EXTE 
AGRICULTURAL AND HomE E« 


Urbana, Olhiio 


NSION WorRK IN 


tembe { [9 


Hon. CLARENCE J. BROWN 
House of Representatives 
Wa ngton, D.C 
Dear Mr. Brown: In order that we might 
do effective wartime work amo} ] 
people, recognizing tire and gas 


vation, we have organized a Ne 
Leadership Contact Plan here 


That is, the residents of ch tow ip 
community have selected a leader f each 
group of 8 to 10 farm families, and every rural 
family is a part of some 


eroun he Extene< 
sion Service distributes factual ° et 
formation and gathers 
through these neighborhood le 

We have just complet é 
of these leader: One meeting was held 





each of our 12 townships 

with an average attendance of 26 hboer- 
hood leaders per meeting. These 3 

represent the thinking of approxi 

of our county farmers 


I have attempted to 


summari 








ions of these leaders, and to l 
opinions in the order of importance 1 ed 
by the farmers themselves I ve then 
briefly commented upon each heading, and 
trust the information may be of ne rv- 
ice to you as our put y t 

Some of the most ul ¥ 
farmers are: 

1. Agricultural price , 
and industry. 

2. More farm labor 

8. Priority ratings on essential n 
and equipment necessary to food prod i 


and marketing. 
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4. Farm machinery parts 
readily available 
5. Electric welder 


machinery and 


and repairs more 


supplies available for 
equipment repair. 

6. Essential hand tools, hardware, pump 
supplies, fencing, etc., readily available. 

1. These approximately 300 local leaders 
almost without exception are favorable to 
the pegging of prices of farm products, pro- 
viding the price of labor and industrial prod- 
ucts are maintained on a fair exchange basis. 
They are equally positive in their opinion 
that farm prices should not have a definite 
fixed ceiling in terms of dollars and cents, if 
he price of labor and the price of industrial 
products are not fixed on a parity basis with 

ices However, they are unanimous 

I that there should be a sta- 

f our entire price structure as a 
inite control of inflation. 

While the local farmers are meeting or 
g their production quotas this year, 
feeling very definitely prevails that such 

t be the case in 1943, and later 
the drain upon agricultural labor 
Every farmer is doing his utmost 
roduction of food and fiber because it 
is both patriotic and profitable to do 60. 
However, there are definite limitations to 
humal While the armed services 

» taking number of farm youth, in- 

t proving to be a source of much 
upon rural help. The high 
orter hours of industry are lur- 
1umber of farm-trained workers 
Many tenants and part-time 

O gradually drifting into in- 

The farmer definitely needs 

1 materials in the production of 

as does the airplane manu- 

1 the production of airplanes 
we do not want all focd and no 
nor all airplanes and no food, we 
both. Those in charge of formu- 
nal policies and programs must 
facts. Failure to do so will 

nly contribute to decreased food 


ceeail 


in the } 


qaurance., 


a large 


y of priority ratings to indi- 
for essential materials or 
very often vital to a farm unit 
1 the farm production. For in- 
farms depend upon an electric 
supply of the 
motor is critical, 
repair materials 
nt becomes vital. Many situa- 
equal importance develop daily. 
plan should be worked out, 
riority ratings to meet criti- 
uld be granted without delay. 
1er of today operates on wheels. 

provide adequate rubber and § 
n and marketing, would cripple 
1 operation of a high percent- 


larmers 


entire water 
Failure of the 
immediate 


ties ior 


ystem or 
ugh which } 
ions ¢ 

y 


Y) 
ri 


gas, 


new farm machinery will be 


immed 
I 4 


ate future, it becomes 
ave ri 1 repairs 

ble to keep the farm machinery 
farm operating most efficiently. 
nery becomes older, the parts 
lem will become more serious, 

y of local electric and acety- 
obtain priorities for necessary 
cing many to close their shops 
These welders in rural 
nd practically all their time 
farm machinery and equip- 

; of the service of these weld- 
to the ma nance of farm 
most communities. Some 
viding the rural welding 
should be 


ness 


farm 


be- 
these 


300 actual farmers gives a very true picture 
of the real needs facing farmers in their 
daily work. 
Very respectfully yours, 
D. D. Downs, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


Ex-Marine On the Outside Looking In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Lin- 
coln’s proclamation freed the slaves who 
had been forced to work because their 
masters so ordered. Today American 
citizens, who served in the first World 
War are denied the right to obtain work, 
even though they stand ready to pay 
union fees and dues. 

Read the following, written by West- 
brook Pegler, published October 3, then 
form your own conclusions, and do not 
forget that the same fate which con- 
fronts this man who wants to join a 
union has and will continue to bar union 
men from employment when jobs get 
scarce or when they are unable to meet 
the charges imposed by some union 
officials. 

To remedy this last situation was the 
purpose of a bill, H. R. 7457, introduced 
by me on August 3, last. 

The article follows: 

New York, October 5.—I may be haunted 
by this subject, but I say it is an outrage that 
any racket should be permitted to exclude 

izens from participation in 
the industrial war effort and worse that a Gov- 
ernment which cries for manpower and skill 
refuses to do anything to reprove those 
sponsible and, worse, maint a political pro- 
tectorate over the guilty men 

Particular examples 
lated cases. Their isolation does not mean 
they arefew. It is only by the citation of 
the isolated case that the facts can be shown, 

Here is such a case, a letter from a hoisting 
engineer 

“I believe y 


re- 


ain 
are scoffed away as iso- 


that 
Lala 


yu may be able to help me,” this 
man writes with pathetic optimism, because 
nobody who wants to help him can and no- 
body who can help will lift a hand. 
“Tt have been employed as a hoisting engi- 
by the steel works for the last 20 
I have made application twice in Local 
International Operating Engineers, for 
membership both times being rejected. This 
is one of the letters I received 
‘*This is to advise you that your application 
for membership in International Unicon of 
Operating Engineers, Local -, has been re- 
ferred to the committee of the local executive 
board and a report having been made to the 
membership, pursuant to our constitution, I 
have b that you 


have } y after 90 


neer 
years 


} 


en G 
een rejected 


seed @ in? 
rected to ili 


nd may 


ind received the 

his would go on, 

ve had several 

it it is hard as the eman who would 

ut me to work, as ey say it is hard 

nen familiar with the work, but they 

10ot put me on because the union would 
the work 


e an No! i qiscNare il 


om the 
States Marine YOrps. I served in 
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France during the last war. I went to the 
politicians, but it is too hot for them. I am 
to report to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, but 
don’t know if the union will let me work.” 

Now it should be noted that although this 
marine veteran says he has 20 years’ experi- 
ence in his line, the rejection of his applica- 
tion for the membership necessary for em- 
ployment takes no consideration of his ability 
and gives no reason for the refusal. 

He is just turned down and his skill and 
experience can’t be used, even on war work, 
being forbidden by a union whose interna- 
tional president is a rich Chicago unioneer 
having a large country estate, staffed with 
servants, in rural Illinois, a winter villa on 
Miami Beach, and a stable of racing 
thoroughbreds. The dominant vice president 
is both a unioneer and a contractor and thus 
a large-scale employer using men from his 
own union. 

The president is William E. Maloney and 
the vice president is Joe Fay, and Mr. Fay is 
a New Deal politician of great power in the 
Frank Hague machine in New Jersey and an 
active local political cohort of Mrs. Mary 
Norton, the chairman of the Labor Commit- 
tee of the House. This committee is so 
strongly predisposed toward unioneers that 
it is now customary to route around it all 
bills intended to remedy the situation de- 
scribed by the victim of the case here cited 
and other abuses by unions, lest they be 
blocked by Mrs. Norton. 

Although it is supposed to be a crime 
against unionism to hold a position of union 
leadership and, at the same time, engage in 
business as an employer of labor, particularly 
the members of one’s own union, Fay enjoys 
the friendship and approval of William Green, 
the president of the American Federation of 
Labor who, in turn, is courted and consulted 
by the Government in matters of labor policy. 
Kicked out of his union and out of the 
American Federation of Labor once for this 
offense, Fay scrambled back and is now operat- 
ing in his dual capacity more brazenly than 
ever and with the knowledge of Mr. Green and 
of Government agencies. 

It should not need pointing out that a 
man in Fay’s position is empowered to con- 
trol competition in his branches of construc- 
tion work in his zone of influence by with- 
holding labor from his competitors on arbi- 
trary grounds and to shake down competitors 
for graft as a price of permitting them to hire 
his subjects. And he may load his own con- 
struction jobs on war works with gang politi- 
cians having no skill, to the arbitrary exclu- 
sion of skilled men. 

All this is a wrong which is poisoning the 
country, but the worst of it is that the gov- 
erning party is the political patron of the 
men responsible, 


Editorial in Regard to Social Security Tax 
EXTENSION CF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. 


5 
Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorD, 
I include an interesting editorial from 
the Galveston News of October 1, 1942, 
concerning Social Security taxes. 


BLOCK THIS TAX 

Unless Congress acts by January 1 to pre- 
vent it, every employed person in the United 
States will have to pay a useless increase in 





































































social-security taxes next year. The social- 
security law levies pay-roll taxes on aN as- 
cending scale to accumulate a reserve for old- 
age pensions. It is now at the rate of 1 per- 
cent on employer and 1 percent on em- 
ployee—or 2 percent on pay rolls. But the 
law provides that it shall be doubled on 
January 1, 1943, shall rise to 24% on each in 
1946, and finally to 3 percent in 1949. 

When Congress passed this law it had to 
go by guesswork because no dependable actu- 
arial tables were available. Social-security 
reserves have accumulated must faster than 
expected, however, while claims against the 
fund are running substantially behind the 
original estimates. Recent investigation by 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
showed that in 1941 collections amounted to 
$789,000,000 or 56 percent more than the 
$505,000,000 originally expected. Actual ben- 
efits paid amounted to only $80,000,000, or 
scarcely 30 percent of the $298,000,000 ex- 
pected to be paid out. 

Congress figured that the doubled rates to 
take effect in 1943 would produce $919,000,000, 
put the tax is expected to produce more than 
this in 1942 at existing rates. According to 
Manufacturers’ Association estimates, the 
old-age reserve will have reached eleven bil- 
lions in 1946 if the present tax schedule is ad- 
hered to, though the original congressional 
plan contemplated a maximum reserve of 
about seven billions, to be reached in 1955. 

Now that Congress has before it the expe- 
rience which was lacking when it passed the 
law, it should move to correct its original 


error. No good purpose would be served by 
accumulating a useless social-security re- 
serve. On the contrary, it would be eco- 


nomicaly and politically dangerous. The 
American people will have to pay the highest 
taxes in their history to finance the war. 
Every employed person in the United States 
will be spared a useless deduction from his 
pay envelope next year if Congress can be 
prevailed upon to act before January 1. 





What Shall We Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement: 

One hundred and fifty thousand Wis- 
consin young men will be in the armed 
forces of the United States by the end of 
’42. You and I and every one of us 
want to do all in our power to protect 
these young men and bring them back 
home safe and sound at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


First. We must win the war as speedily 
as possible. 

Second. We must furnish all the ships, 
airplanes, munitions, and implements of 
war necessary to do this job. 

Third. We must so thoroughly train 
and equip our boys with the best of every- 
thing that they can protect themselves 
against the enemy. 

Fourth. We must not quit until the in- 
vaders are vanquished and disarmed, so 
that we can dictate a just and lasting 
peace, 





| three boys already in Navy service. 


Fifth. We must work out a feasible 
plan to arbitrate international differ- 
ences and avoid the use of violence in the 
future. 

Congress has granted every request 
made by the Army, the Navy, and the 
President to date. 

Congress has appropriated to date 
$215,000,000,000 for national defense and 
stands ready to appropriate more money 
to give our boys what they must have, and 
to insure their early return. 





Food Shortage to Urban People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr.PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
face to face with the situation where the 
urban people have a community of in- 
terests with agriculture. I refer to the 
fact that the shortage of farm help is 
a problem which must be met by ad- 
ministration officials, otherwise we are 
confronted with the possibility that peo- 
ple in the cities and villages may have 
difficulty in getting what they want to 
eat. It is unfortunate that we have 
three different agencies of the Govern- 
ment which, if they are not contributing, 
will permit this situation to develop. 

I refer to the Manpower Commission, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Selective Service Agency. Frankly, these 
agencies appear to be working at cross 
purposes. I do not say this by way of 
criticism of the heads of these different 
departments, but it is obvious that some- 
One in those departments either does not 
measure up to their responsibility, or else 
they are incompetent. No department 
head can handle all details and must of 
necessity have assistants to carry out a 
program. 

The experience of the people indicates 
that where they fail to solve a problem, 
they pass the buck from one to the other. 
I shall not be surprised if we have a buck- 
passing contest when the people of this 
country demand to Know why essential 
laborers on the farm are going into in- 
dustrial occupations and other essential 
laborers on the farm are being inducted 
into the Army service. 

This problem requires the exercise of 
sound judgment and there fust is not any 
judgment being exercised at this time. 
I have before me a file, one of many 
which indicates what is going on in the 
Selective Service System. A widow 
woman in my district operates a substan- 
tial farm. She writes me that she has 
She 
says: 

I still have two boys at home. I asked our 
local board to save me the oldest boy, who has 
always been the farmer. Yesterday both the 
boys were notified to go to Fort Snelling on 
August 4. That leaves me barehanded. All 
I worked for on this farm for the past 35 
years will have to be sacrificed. ta 
soul left with me. 


I haven’t 
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Please try to help me. I can't 
alone. 


She further tells me that one boy, 36 
years of age, had operated the farm since 
he was 17 years of age. I took this matter 
up with the proper officials and find that 
he is now classified 1-A, and the local 
board has determined that he is not “a 
necessary man in agriculture.” 

If I have the facts correctly, the local 
board has made a serious mistake, and I 
am afraid this is going on all over the 
country. 

I have another letter from a very sub- 
stantial citizen in another county. He 
is a minister of the gospel and a level- 
headed, sensible leader in his community. 
I do not have permission to publish his 
letter at this writing, but I am going to 
tell Congress what he says. He pays 
tribute to the local county board and 
says it has been doing an impartial and 
patriotic job, but it is now beginning to 
hit at the better productive farms in 
order to fill its quota. He suggests 
that Congress can help avert this catas- 
trophic mistake. He travels through the 
farm area of this county. Then he points 
out very properly that, if the farms have 
to be liquidated, the county will soon be- 
come impoverished. He calis attention 
to a farmer in a neighboring village who 
owns his farm and supports his mother, 
but he is unmarried. This farmer has a 
dairy herd and other livestock found on 
the ordinary American farm. He sells 
his produce of pork, veal, butter, cream, 
eggs, chickens, and vegetables in a 
neighboring city. He has been notified to 
prepare for induction into the Army, and 
this means that his farm will have to sus- 
pend operations. 

The foregoing are two typical examples 
of what is going on, and the responsibil- 
ity for this must be charged to respon- 


Sible administrative officials. They 
should not have permitted this condition 
to develop, and the least they can do at 
this time is to take steps to see that ex- 
perienced farmers who operate farms are 
classified as essential men and kept in 


the food-production field. 

The best way not to win the war is to 
continue the present foolish and haphaz- 
ard policies with the production of food- 
stuffs. 





New War Department Building 


<XTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 
OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE 


HON. 


NTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Speaker, last Thursday th guisl 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] 
addressed the Howse at length t 
construction and the costs 
War Department Buildin j 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, who at 
time of the commenceme! ] 


disti 


ge of Army ¢ 
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to furnish me with a statement com- 
menting on the gentleman from Michi- 
gan’s |Mr, ENGEL] observations. The 
statement speaks for itself and, in my 
judgment, not only vindicates the wis- 
dom of the project, but also shows that 
the Corps of Engineers and the contrac- 
tors have carried the project through 
successfully under most unusual and dif- 
ficult circumstances, The letter from 
General Somervell is as follows: 
OCTOBER 2, 1942. 

CLIFTON A. WoopDRUM, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. Wooprum: In response to 
vour request for information concerning the 
discussion of the Pentagon Building by Con- 
gressman ENcrnt on the floor of the House 
ind in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for October 
1, I submit the following: 

I am in full agreement with the statement 
of Mr. ENGEL that the building is well con- 
structed with a minimum of steel, with no 
unnecessary architectural features, such as 
marble halls, fountains, statuary, and the 
like, that the offices are very simple, using a 
marked economy of space and lacking every- 
thing that points to the elaborate. 

I cannot agree, however, that the War 
Department failed to keep faith with the 
Congress of the United States with respect 

the construction of this building. 

In the House hearings of July 22, 1941, I 
statec that the building could be built, on 
the then contemplated site, for $35,000,000 
(exclusive of parking facilities). I pointed 
the Bureau of Public Roads had al- 
ready prepared a general plan for the highway 
development from the south and west to the 
city of W: igton and that the proposed 
building site would fit into that layout with- 

t difficulty. None of the costs of this gen- 


Hon 


ut that 


eral highway system were therefore included 


the estimates 
» Senate hearings of August 8, 1941, 
with reference to the proposed 
cation, “it is impossible for me 
y accurate figures on the south- 
further added that the costs 
isiderably increased due to the 
ads and the expensive founda- 
requirements. You are, of 


hat this change in site was 


figures as to building costs 
misleading if those costs are not 
rable facilities, as was the case 
Engel’s discussion. The Pentagon 
is entirely self-contained, including 
ye-disposal plant, heating plant, 
any event, it is hardly fair to 
general road development of the 
approaches against per- 

ts of the Pentagon Building. 

the cost of the building 

0, we find that the cost per 

is only $8.52, a figure com- 
of other Gcvernment build- 
the net costs, it is found 
n Building drops well below 


The comparative 
e extremely 
sed on com} 


Mr 


the 


) Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
the requirements of the War 
th as to the needs for space 
mstruction. Changes the 
arily followed. On May 7, 
d the House Appropriations 
ugh its chairman, of all the 
C nection with the size 
lilding 
ng is not yet completed, 
upied for many 
over 17,000 
1ainder of the build- 
tely contem- 


imodates 


asi 


plated, it will 
employees. 

Because of the size and complexity of the 
undertaking, it was in the best interests of 
the United States to use more than one firm 
on the construction work. In joint ventures 
such as this, the War Department holds the 
group responsible for the successful comple- 
tion of the work and expects each member 
to furnish such funds, personnel, and equip- 
ment as may be necessary to secure the suc- 
cessful accomplishment. The accomplish- 
ments of the group have been entirely satis- 
factory. 

An alert enemy, and our enemies are alert, 
gains valuable information from the disclo- 
sure of facts not generally recognized as 
military secrets. For that reason informa- 
tion concerning military construction has 
been held confidential f many months. 


accommodate over 40,000 


for 
The War Department has not used this, how- 
ever, as an excuse for withholding informa- 
tion from responsible Government officials. 

The wisdom of the Congress in providing 
this building has been proven by the events 
of the past year. The efficiency of the War 
Department has been tremendously increased. 
Congress rightly expects the War Depart- 
ment to take every action looking toward 
ending this war promptly, decisively, and 
effectively. That expectation is being real- 
ized. 

Very truly yours, 
BREHON SOMERVELL, 


Lieutenant General, Commanding. 


Conscription of Manpower Proposed— 
Can or Should We, as a Nation, Con- 
script Civilians for Service in Private 
Industry, Operated for Profit, in War- 
time 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein a 
short address made by me over the 
American forum of the air, coast-to- 
coast pregram, delivered over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on Sunday evening, 
October 4, 1942. 

Associated with me in this broadcast 
were Eric Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Leo Wolman, economist and author; 
United States Senator Elmer Thomas, 
of Oklahoma; and Mr. Joseph Curran, 
president of the National Maritime 
Union and vice president of the C. I. O. 

The American people, I am certain, 
have strong convictions against illegal or 
unjust‘fied deprivations of democratic 
processes during wartime. By that I do 
not mean to imply that we, as a Nation, 
are unwilling to accept the imposition of 
restrictions which inevitable in a 
war such as this. My theory is that such 
strictures should be entered into volun- 
tarily, without any feeling of compulsion 
and coercion. It is vital that we pre- 
serve the Bill of Rights, and the civil 


are 
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liberties thereby guaranteed us, during 
time of war. The speech is as follows: 


SHOULD WE SUSPEND OUR DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 
DURING WARTIME? 


During World War No. 1 Americans had 
grevious experiences with legislative restric- 
tions upon free speech and a free press. Dur- 
ing 1918 the emotional fervor of patriotic cit- 
izens attained a pitch of extreme Zeal, if not 
hysteria. An Assistant Attorney General 
went so far as to propose the enactment of 
legislation providing for trial by military 
tribunals of civilians for violating the espio- 
nage laws. Congress refused to enact the 
measure when Woodrow Wilson wrote Sen- 
ator Overman that such a bill would seek to 
employ the loathsome tactics of the Central 
Powers we affected to despise. During the 
War between the States, the Vallandringham 
case called attention to trial of certain ci- 
vilians by military courts, but the excuse 
was then offered that the North was fighting 
invasion and rebellion. 

Now our country faces the greatest peril of 
its history. Sincere, patriotic citizens advo- 
cate suppression of many, and in some cases 
of all, democratic processes, through decrees 
of bureau chiefs and fiats of military com- 
manders. Universal conscription of material 
and manpower is being proposed. Perhaps 
the most respected man in America, in con- 
nection with price fixing and civilian mobili- 
zation for war, is Bernard Baruch. Mr. Ba- 
ruch testified before a Senate committee that 
labor should not be conscripted in wartime; 
that such a program is unconstitutional, un- 
American, and unnecessary; that wages 
should be stabilized in keeping with the 
price structure; that the Army and Navy 
should handle war matters, but control and 
direction of economic life should remain 
under civilian management, directed by the 
President. Mr. Baruch said, and I quote, 
“There is a big difference between conscript- 
ing labor for industry and men for war 
service. I do not want any government to 
take a man and shove him around, and tell 
him where he has got to work. Conscription 
of labor would lead to all kinds of abuses. 
Under a wrong direction, labor might lose 
the rights it has been fighting for over the 
last century.” 

Conscripting labor to work in private In- 
dustry is civil peonage. It would disrupt our 
civilian economy. It would break up home 
life. It would destroy a worker's enthusiasm. 
It would eliminate his protection through or- 
ganization. The same objectives can be 
achieved through voluntary cooperation. The 
impact on the average American of compul- 
sory conscription of manpower would be dis- 
astrous. To the fuilest extent possible, vol- 
untary and willing cooperation through 
patriotic appeal should be emphasized and 
sought. As long as industry operates for pri- 
vate profit, it will be difficult to persuade the 
worker for wages that he should be impressed 
into employment. The idea is abhorrent to 
American ideals, and incompatible with 
American traditions. 

In this war, we are fighting for certain lofty 
principles, among them the 8 points of 
the Atlantic Charter, and the dissemination 
of the four freedoms throughout the world. 
Recognizing the gravity of the situation and 
the need for embarking upon certain steps 
which normaliy would be distasteful and re- 
sented, the last rights we should eradicate 
are the democratic processes which are basic 
to our democracy, and the guarantee of which 
is validated in the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution. 

After all, we must maintain a civilian econ- 
omy to support our men in the armed serv- 
ices. We must maintain the home. We 
must enable people to pay taxes and to con- 
tinue to earn the means with which to do so. 
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We must strengthen our national esprit de 
corps. Our Bill of Rights is the great charter 
of freedom we are fighting to preserve. It 
is the shining light we offer to those nations 
engulfed in darkness, as a lighthouse in a 
storm, so that all those who labor beneath 
the yoke of dictatorship may look up and 
take heart. It would be a travesty, ironical 
and untenable, if we sought to defeat the 
Axis, within whose borders civil liberties are 
unknown, by resorting to the liberty-crush- 
ing regimentations and civilian enslavement 
which so materially differentiate the enemy 
from us, 





The Navy’s Challenge to Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1942 


Mr SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include a radio address which I 
recently made over WKZO at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in connection with the recruiting 
campaign of the United States Navy: 


I would like to take this opportunity to tell 
my neighbors here in the Third District about 
some of the magnificent work the Navy is do- 
ing in its great effort toward victory. The 
Navy today is a mighty force for good in a 
world of evil. It is a powerful bulwark for the 
American people against aggression and a 
hard-hitting spearhead in the attack that will 
one day be launched to crush our enemies. 

But the Navy needs enlisted men as never 
before. It is a need that every able-bodied 
man in America must be made aware of. That 
is why I have been asked by the Navy Depart- 
ment to speak to you at this time about the 
Navy's challenge for service, and to point 
out some of the magnificent opportunities the 
Navy offers the men of the district which I 
am honored to serve. 

We, here in Michigan, are no strangers to 
the Navy. The immense automotive works 
centered in Detroit are now turning out ships, 
planes, guns, engines, helmets, and naval 
weapons of every description. The ship canal 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which handles more traffic 
than either the Sue” or Panama Canals, is 
now transporting great shipments of iron— 
the very lifeblood of the shipbuilding 
industry. 

Our universities and colleges are educating 
the officers who will be required to man the 
ships. Our farms are producing the food re- 
quired to keep the sailors fit. Factories 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
State are on a 24-hour production basis. 
And, most important of all, our men are 
fighting gloriously in naval ships on all the 
sea fronts of the world. 

Many of our men are in the Coast Guard— 
now part of the Navy—patrolling our beaches, 
wharves, and bridges; safeguarding vessels, 
ports, and harbor and waterfront facilities 
throughout the Nation. Others are manning 
the fleet of massive ice-breaking cutters 
which will be useu in maintaining navigable 
channels for as long as possible each year on 
the Great Lakes and in northern ports as an 
important contribution to the war effort. 

Others of our fine men are serving with 
the Marines—adding their names to the im- 
mortal roster of heroes produced by that 
fighting service. Who among us was not 
thrilled by the gallant stand of Major Dever- 


eaux and his tiny band of Marines at Wake 
Island? Who among us did not pray for 
those heoric men as they fought day after 
day through the blazing tropic sunshine— 
throwing back the onslaughts of great enemy 
cruisers and flight after flight of bombers? 

These are the kind of men our State has 
always sent to the defense of our country— 
fighters—hard, strong, and barring no holds. 
Now the need is more vital than ever. 

The Honorable Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy, has said: 

“Never in all history has the call for de- 
feriders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment. Grave men are needed—stout- 
hearted men—men who would rather fight 
to stay free than live to be slaves. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it, your 
place right now is with the Navy—your 
Navy—in America’s first line of attack— 
shoulder to shoulder with the red-blooded 
men of action who are determined to defeat 
the Axis, who are not only remembering Pearl 
Harbor, but are doing something about it. 

“It’s your war—as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the 
warships, all the fighting planes America 
can produce, count for nothing without the 
men to man them. Skilled men who know 
their jobs, fighting men who want action, 
patriots who love their country and serve 
it as true Americans should.” 

Those are the words of the Secretary of 
the Navy—words to thrill every American 
man—to awake in every American heart a 
glowing sense of the great responsibility that 
is theirs—the responsibility of preserving 
America’s life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. A responsibility that will not 
grow less with time but which, on the 
contrary, assumes more urgent proportions 
every day. 

America is in mortal peril. We are con- 
fronted on all sides by a ruthless combina- 
tion of enemies who have sworn to destroy 
us—enemies who are strong, cunning, and 
well prepared. The fight will be long and 
hard, but with God’s help and the strength 
and skill of American men—we will win 
through to victory. 

There may be many men here in the Third 
District who are not aware of the great 
opportunities the Navy offers them. Permit 
me to take a few moments now to tell you 
about some of those opportunities. 

The Navy today is a tremendous technical 
organization offering you work of every de- 
scription. There are 49 different classes of 
jobs waiting for patriotic American men who 
select the Navy as their branch of our armed 
services. You can take your pick—radio- 
man, machinist, carpenter, boatswain, avia- 
tion pilot, cook, baker, metalsmith, fireman, 
painter, and dozens of others. Whatever 
your job in civilian life, you are almost sure 
to find its counterpart in America’s fighting 
Navy. 

The Navy wants skilled fighting men. If 
you have had special training or are par- 
ticularly experienced at your trade you have 
an opportunity to enter the Navy or the Naval 
Reserve with a petty officer’s rating—which 
will give you the higher pay, allowances, and 
responsibilities to which you are entitled. 
This is your vig chance to make your ex- 
perience count most and to get the expert 
Navy training that will fit you for a better 
job than you have ever held before. 

But even if you don’t possess any special 
qualifications that does not disqualify you. 
The Navy affords you an opportunity to go to 
a trade school where you can get training 
worth $1,500 in order to qualify you in the 
work for which you show an aptitude. If 
you're handy with tools—or if you like radio, 
photography, welding, or any of nearly 50 
other skilled occupations, here’s your chance 
to get the finest training and to use the best 
equipment the world has te offer. Costly 
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metal lathes—marvelous telescopic cameras— 
vast power and tool plants—they’re all part of 
the enormous workshop you can call your 
own. 

And you'll be drawing pay while you learn. 
When you enlist as an apprentice seaman 
you're paid $50 a month. After approximately 
2 months almost all apprentice seamen are 
automatically promoted with a proportionate 
raise in pay. Then you move ahead just as 
fast as your own skill permits. The Navy 
wants you to get ahead and the Navy will 
do everything possible to smooth the road for 
you. Over approximately 50 percent of the 
enlisted men in the Navy today are petty 
Officers. And remember—every promotion 
means an increase in pay and allowances 

The United States Navy is building the 
world’s greatest naval air arm. If you're 
interested in flying this is your chance. And 
there are scores of jobs open to you besides 
actual piloting. You may qualify as an avia- 
tion machinist, metalsmith, photographer, 
gunner, observer, parachute rigger, bomber, 
and many other jobs. And remember this— 
every bluejacket who receives flight orders, 
whether as a pilot or in any other capacity— 
automatically receives a 50 percent increase 
in pay. The experience you get in naval 
aviation will fit you for a good job in civil 
aviation after the war. No matter what your 
training in the Navy, it will fit you for a 
better job after the war is over, and the 
enemies of freedom have been defeated cnce 
and for all. Some of the most important 
executives in American industry owe their 
success to the early training and experience 
they received as enlisted men in the United 
States Navy. 

As an enlisted man in the Navy, you'll have 
a great chance to win your wings as an officer 
pilot. You’ll be given the world’s finest, 
fastest planes to fly—the Navy planes that are 
the spearhead of America’s attack. he re- 
quirements are simple—a high school gradu- 
ate, physically fit, and between the ages of 
18 and 27. If you qualify you will become a 





naval aviation cadet with pay of $75 a 
month. You'll learn blind flying, gunnery, 
bombing, and navigation. And when you 


graduate you'll receive your Navy wings of 
gold and your commission as a naval Officer. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men the 
finest fighting men in the world and has done 
everything in its power to care for their com- 
fort and health. You receive the best medi- 
cal and dental service absolutely free. Your 
food, board, transportation and clothing are 
all provided for. Even your dependents are 
taken care of by the Government to ease you 
of financial strain. 

You can enlist today in either the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve. Enlistment in 
he Regular Navy is for 6 years. Enlistment 
in the Naval Reserve is for 2, 3, or 4 years— 
with the provision that you are free to return 
to civilian life as soon as possible after the 
war. Pay and promotions are the same in 
both branches. Any patriotic, red-blooded 
American man between the ages of 17 and 50 
can apply. 

The United States Navy is the world’s 
greatest training and conditioning schocl. 
This is your opportunity to take advantag 
serve your country as an 


e 


of it. You can 
American fighting man and give yourseli 
a head start in life at the same time. 

My work on the House Military Affairs 


Committee has given me an intimate knowl- 
edge of our great Army, but it has also given 
me a growing awareness of the tremendous 
proportions our modern Navy is assuming. 
By all odds it will soon be the strongest 
sea fighting unit ever created by the hand 
of man—a Navy capable of protecting Amer- 
ica against any possible combination of pow- 
ers that may be thrown against us 

Each passing hour shows tt! 
assuming more tangible form 
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oing into commission—battleships, 

carriers, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 

bmarines, and torpedo boats. 

More and more anes are rolling off the 

assembly linge fighters, dive bombers, long- 

range pi boats, torpedo bombers, and 
scouts. 

Out of every factory are coming the guns, 
cannons, shell un bullets, the engines, 
tubes, gages, and i—all the thousand 

instr and large, that 

great, modern, 

1 today is at work 

the Navy today means 

lanes It means a 
bases, strung out in 

arc on both sides 

ships, planes, 


g weap- 
a great sys- 


ay 
and 


The Navy has an 
cannot do it with- 
I a precious thing 
ined, and once achieved, harder 
American man must do his 
that liberty alive You can 
applying at once to your 
t Navy, Marine, or Coast Guard recruit- 
bureau 
the uniform of America’s seagoing 
proudest any man can wear. 
ican Navy sweep the seas, and 


keep 
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What Price Silver? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the use 
of silver as money in our currency sys- 
tem has been gradually increased under 
the provision of the Government silver- 
purcha: gram until we have almost 
two billion silver dollars and silver cer- 

circulation at the present 
figure, as shown in the 
the United States Treasury 

is $1,987,058,203.88. 
ciation of the importance of 
tabilizing factor in our cur- 
I desire to present for the 
f the Members of the House 


d in an article by 
of Spokane, Wash., to 
indebted for his painstaking 
mpiling and presenting 
information covering 
se as money: 
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RS AND MINI 


WNERS ASSOCIATION 


This treatment, as you will note, is from 
somewhat a different angle, and I thought it 
might be of interest to you. 

I note that Representative CreLLerR, of New 
York, is now very much agitated because 
civilian users cannot obtain silver. It is 
rather interesting that he should make his 
proposal so soon after the organization of the 
Silver Users Emergency Committee in New 
York and the New York Silver Jewelers Asso- 
ciation. Incidentally, I have a list of the 
names of the members of that association, 
who, in my opinion, might be contributors 
to the fight made by the—so-called—Econ- 
omists’ National Committee 

Am I not correct in assuming that civilian 
users can obtain all the silver they want from 
the United States Treasury if they are willing 
to pay the price of $1.29? That at least is the 
way I interpreted provisions in the Silver 
Purchase Act 

I think it should be pointed out to the 
Members of Congress that these same jewelers 
are, apparently without complaint, paying 
the regulation price of $35 plus handling 
charges for the gold they use. Why, then, 


for the silver they use? 
With personal regards,Ia 
Sincerely yours, 


[Enclosure.] 

Wuat Price SILVER? 
(By Frank Lilly) 

Most of the things that people think they 
snow about silver simply “ain’t so,” because 
the real facts have been obscured by mis- 
leading propaganda inspired by Selfish in- 
terests and partisan politics. 

NOT 16 TO 1 

“Sixteen-to-one,” for example, is 
ally thought to be the ratio of world silver 
and gold production and many people believe 
I 


gener- 


the ratio is even larger. As a matter of cold 
fact, the ratio of production 1493 to 
1942 has 


rom 
averaged only about 12! 
during the last 10 


to l, 
under 


and, t 
7 to 1 

In this connection it is of interest to note 
that in the Old World production of silver 
has averaged only 4 to 1 fror 93, and in 
recent years slightly more than 2 to 1. The 
Axis Powers, by the way, n dominate in 
areas which normally produce about 20 per- 
cent of the world’s gold, but only 10 percent 


of the silver output 


years, just 


J1-CENT PRICE OF SILVER NOT HIGH BUT LOW 


The price of silver affords a glaring exam- 
ple of a widespread false ssumption, for 
most people do not know that the price of 
71.11 cents, which i United States 
Treasury price for domestically produced sil- 
ver, is nearly 21 cents an ounce 3s than the 
average price of silver since 1493. On the 

and, the price of ‘ gold is $12.86 


more than the average for the same 


} 


in terms of gold cheaper now 
so-called world price of 45 cents an 
it was at its record low average 
an ounce in 1932. At the price 
$20.67 for gold, an ounce of that 
uld buy only about 74 ounces of sil- 
28 cents. At today’s price of $35, an 
of gold will buy nearly 78 ounces of 
it 45 cents. Moreover, gold at $35 an 
ounce will buy more silver at 71 cents an 
ounce than the old price of $20.67 would at 
40 cents an ounce. r words, 
undervalued at 71 cents (domestic silver) an 
ounce and very cheap at 45 cents (foreign 
l if we could only get it 


Silver is, in oth 


Silver) 
SILVER-GOLD RATIO DECREASING 

1 ancient Chaldea and Babylonia the value 

ilver and gold was at a ratio of 13 to 1, 

probably bore a close relat 


ion to the 


output of the two metals in the Middle East 
which was then at the peak of its mineral 
output. With the development of virgin 
mineral areas in the New World after 1492 
the silver output increased for a long period 
but the world average since 1493 has been 
only about 12% to 1. 

The earliest biblical reference to the rela- 
tive value of silver and gold indicates a ratio 
of 7 to 1, and this was probably the output 
ratio of the two metals at that time; for the 
peak of the mineral production of the Middle 
East had been passed. Note that as prev!- 
ously stated the output ratio of silver and 
gold has averaged less than 7 to 1 during the 
last 10 years. 

-RICE RATIO ONCE 2 TO 1 

There was a period in early Egypt when ths 
value of silver to gold was at a ratio of around 
2 to 1, which is about the present average 
yearly production of the two metals in the 
Old World. In all probability the value of 
2 to 1 was the production ratio at that time 

After the discovery and colonization of the 
New World and up to 1873, the value of silve1 
throughout the world averaged around 14 
to 1 with gold; and most of the leading coun- 
tries recognized 16 to 1 as a fair value, based 
upon Newton’s calculations as to the probable 
ratio of the two metals in nature, 

A 16-to-1 ratio with gold at the old price 
of $20.67 gave silver a value of $1.29 an ounce 
A 16-to-1 ratio with gold at its present price 
of $35 an cunce would give silver a value of 
$2.18 an ounce. 


7 IS TO 1 AS $35 IS TO $5 


However, silver production has not aver- 
aged 16 to 1 with gold, but only around 121, 
to 1. On the latter basis, silver would have a 
value of $2.80 an ounce. On the basis of the 
7-to-1 ratio of the last decade and gold at $35, 
silver would have a value of $5 an ounce, 


FOREIGN “MELTING” VALUES HIGH 


In this connection, it is of interest to note 
that, according to figures of the U.S. Treasury 
Department, silver coinage had “melting” 
values per ounce as follows as of exchange 
rates existing in August 1939: 

Germany and Rumania_-_-_-_-_-.- 4.97 
Lithuania __-.--- a 91 
Bulgaria____-- ; : ; : .73 
BINNIE ce inicisiecces ; a: 58 
Belgium ---- ss ania re 3. 53 
Switzerland metiglaiae 2.79 
Estonia_- : os 74 
Great Britain ; - . 57 
PE na nwie wee f . 34 
Netherlands —- 2 28 
Hungary ss ; j ; 90 
REDS cic winictintdce pices’ . 66 


UNITED STATES PURCHASES LESS THAN SALES 


The fact that the Old World countries 
were formerly large buyers of United States 
silver has been generally overlooked, and it 
will surprise most people that despite the 
purchases made under the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 we have not as yet repurchased 
from abroad as much silver in doliar values 
as we have sold 

Most of the foreign silver acquired by the 
United States was sold to us because of the 
dire necessity of foreign countries and nct 
because they would not, in most cases, have 
preferred to retain the silver either for in- 
dustrial or monetary uses. Incidentally, 
London has been the chief seller in dollar 
values, although China sold a slightly larger 
amount in terms of ounces. 


ON A SILVER STANDARD 


It would, in fact, not be too much to say 
that most of the countries of the world are 
now on a silver standard. t any rate, there 
is no country now on the gold standard. 
Both, by the way, have their proper place in 
the monetary system and a return to bi- 
metallism in one form or another seems to be 
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the only soiution for a workable world finan- 
cial set-up. 

Silver has been recognized and used as 
money since time immemorial, and for over 
half of the world’s population it is now the 
only precious metal available for monetary 
uses. Silver is the poor man’s pocket money 
and the most practical money for those coun- 
tries where the per capita wealth is small, 
notably India and China. 


WIDER INDUSTRIAL USE TO CONTINUE 

Silver has a wider industrial use today 
than at any previous time in history. This 
is particularly true in the electrical, alloy, 
photographic, and chemical fields where its 
uses have been nominal until within the last 
few years. While it is now being substituted 
to some extent for tin and copper, by far the 
largest demands are for uses that will con- 
tinue and, in some instances, expand when 
peace comes 


SILVER FACTS SUMMARIZED 

Briefly stated, the silver situation is: 

1. The silver and gold production ratio is 
not 16 to 1, but less than 7 to 1. 

2. The price of silver in relation to gold is 
not up but down. 

3. The meiting value of the silver coinage 
for most of the leading foreign countries is 
much higher than the $1.29 value of silver in 
the United States’ monetary system. 

4. The United States has in the past sold 
(exported) more silver than it has bought 
(imported) to date. 

5. Silver is throughout the world more 
widely used as money today than at any 
previous time and is the only precious metal 
money available in most countries. 

6. Silver now has a larger and wider demand 
for industrial purposes than ever before. 

It is not too much, therefore, to say that 
the outlook for silver has probably never been 
more promising than it is today. 





Withholding Aid From an Ally—Post- 
War Profits Paramount Consideration 
With Some Bureaucrats and Dollar-a- 
Year Men—Oil Monopoly Sabetages 
Russiaa Aid 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York daily newspaper 
PM and the liberal weeklies the New Re- 
public, and the Nation, have all been per- 
turbed by what seems to be a sabotage of 
aid to Russia, as developed by the bril- 
lant writer, I. F. Stone, through investi- 
gations made by him involving difficult 
research. For some time I have been 
fearful that aid to Russia has been slowed 
up, stifled, and in many cases denied, be- 
cause of conservative prejudice against 
the Soviet Union. In other words, these 
short-sighted officials are so completely 
blinded by their hatred of communism, 
as such, that they fail to comprehend 
that aid to Russia is essentially aid to 
the United States. 

If we fail to create a second front in 
the next few weeks, we face the possi- 
bility of Russia’s great manpower being 











immobilized, and the Nazis turning their 
terrible and formidable war machine 
westward. It is one of the first rules of 
military tactics, a rule which is elemen- 
tary, that to conquer the enemy one 
should first divide him, if possible. 

In the last war, had not Russia fur- 
nished a second front in the first 18 
months, all of France would have been 
overrun by the Germans. The Russians 
invaded East Prussia, compelling the 
Germans to deploy scores of divisions in 
areas other than the Western Front, so 
that Tannenberg, though a technical 
Russian defeat, was in fact an Allied vic- 
tory. 

There are dollar-a-year men in war 
agencies who would put profit fore 
country. There are some “brass hats” 
who give every indication that they 
would prefer a Nazi victory to one 
achieved by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The oil monopoly is well rep- 
resented among dollar-a-year men and 
in and out of war agencies. That mo- 
nopoly seems to exert a tremendous in- 
fluence on government, regardless of 
which party is in power. Oil for the 
lamps of China was the motivating cause 
of our maintaining a fleet of gunboats on 
the main river of China for half a cen- 
tury. We find oil executives everywhere 
we look in Federal agencies. The oil 
companies were sufficiently influential to 
prevent the use of agricultural and tim- 
ber products as raw material from which 
to manufacture synthetic rubber in any 
substantial fashion. Even the 200,000 
tons, out of approximately 850,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber authorized for the ensu- 
ing year, which was to be earmarked as 
rubber to be manufactured from agri- 
cultural products, was assigned to the 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, a close 
affiliate of the oil monopoly. 

The oil industry wants to Keep its con- 
trol of rubber. They prevented the 
United States Government from accept- 
ing detailed information concerning the 
Russian synthetic-rubber process. There 
are those who would rather see America 
go rubberless than to encourage the de- 
velopment of an industry which, after the 
war, might cut into the rubber monopoly, 
which our five major rubber companies 
developed and encouraged through im- 
portation of rubber grown in the Dutch 
East Indies and British Malaya. 

Let the articles speak for themselves: 
[From the New Republic tober 5, 1942] 

WHO IS SABOTAGING RUSSIA 


of c 
OL UC 


In one of the most important 
have come out of Washi! i ent 
months, I. F. Stone charges in PM and The 
Nation that a small group in the State De- 
partment, the War Production Board, and the 
Petroleum Coordinator’s Office has delil 
ately sabotaged necessary aid to Russ 

This group, which Mr. Stone 
mace up of men like A. A. Berle, Jr.; Max W. 
Thornburg, State Department adviser on 
international petroleum; Loy W, Henderson, 


stories to 


ton n re 





er- 


her is 
cnarges is 


of the Division of European Affairs; E. W. 
Reid, of the Chemicals Branch cof the War 
Production Board; and Ralph K. Davies, the 


California Standard Oil official who is now 
deputy to Harold Ickes, is reported to have 
disobeyed the President’s orders deliberateiy. 
Fourteen months ago Russia urgently re- 
quested facilities she needs for the produc- 
tion of two vital materials of war—aviation 


| 
| 





| 


orr 


Advi 


gas and synthetic toluol for TNT. The Presi- 
dent approved the request and on July 25 
1941, ordered that it be carried through im- 
mediately. But Russia is still waiting 

It is significant that the aviation gas and 
TNT processes the Russians need are con- 
trolled for the most part by a group of big 
American oil companies: Standard of Nev 
Jersey (which was linked with I. G. Farben 
in a notorious cartel agreement), Shell 
Texas, Standard of Indiana, Universal Oil 
Products, and M. W. Kellogg Co. These com- 
panies have always been unfriendly to the 
Soviet Union; some of their high officials are 
now in Washington, and seem to continue 
that hostility. 

Business is business, and Stalingrad is so 
far away. The Truman committee is not far 
away, however, or the American people: and 
the committee should begin an investigatior 
at once. 


{From the Nation of October 3 
FOURTEEN MONTHS AND EIGHTEEN MINUTES 
In 18 minutes Secretaries Morgenthau a 

Ickes have finally cleared a letter of intent 
an aviation-gas plant for the Soviet Unio1 

Russian efforts to obtain facilities of this 
kind, as I. F. Stone revealed in last w 
Nation, had been stalled for 14 months ) 
lication of the facts seems to have had an ef- 
fect. It is shocking to learn that after a 

these months orders have only now been given 
for the engineering and architectural] blue- 
prints required and that something—perhaps 
continued haggling over patent royaltic j 

still holding up Russian efforts to buy two 


1949] 





second-hand Texas refineries for shipme to 
the Soviet Union. The deal for these plant 
long shut down, has been hanging fire for 
many months and is still in the vague “ar 
day-now” stage. This run-around ven 
Russians has become a major Washin l 
scandal, and we hope the subterranean anti- 
Soviet and monopolistic influences re i 


ble will be cleaned out of the Government ¢ 
a result. Drew Pearson, William L. Shire 
and Walter Winchell have given the y pub 
licity over the air, and the charge 
taken up by PM. In a follow-up article for 
that newspaper, Mr. Stone has added new and 
sensational details 

The most shocking of thes li 
part played by officials in the War Pr 
Board, the Petroleum Coordinator’s 
Navy Department, and the State 














in ignoring the orders issued by the i ] 
On July 25, 1941, and again on August 18, 1941 
Mr. Roosevelt issued detailed instruc ! ) 
his subordinates specifying exactly what fa- 
cilities the Russians wanted and ord I m 
mediate action on these request By N 
ber subordina officials had succe ed 
shelving the whole program and substituti 
one calling for second-hand rather than r 
refining equipment. Even the contract 
these have yet to be completed as we to 
press, though 14 months have passex 
the President’s original directives were iss\ 

I the list of obstructionis given it 
week’s Nation, Mr. Stone has ¢ t 

Dean Acheson anc Char I n 
State Department; of Ernest W. R 
Mellon Institute dollar-a-year man 
Chief of the Chemicals Bran ! 
Production B d; of Alex I. Henc 
lawyer formerly with Cravath, « 
Swaine & Wood, who is head of the M: 


Division in the War Production Board 
Ralph K. Davies and Wright W 
Petroleum Coordinator’s Office. Davi f 


merly with Standard Oil of Calif 








Deputy Coordinator; Gary, former 
M. W. Kellogg Co., was until a few week 
cirector of refining in M 





also charged that E. J. € f Stander 
of New Jersey, succeeded in convincing Ad- 
mirals Stark, Reeves, and St that it 


unwise to grant the Russian requests. Tl 
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who favored the Russians, at least until the 
barrage of technical objections grew too 
heavy, were Harry L. Hopkins, Lease-Lend Ad- 
ministrator Edward N. Stettinius, Jr. (who 
seems to have crumpled most easily), Donald 
M. Nelson, and William L. Batt. Earl] Petty, 
the oil expert who accompanied the Harriman 
mission to Russia, and John N. Hazard, in 
of Russian aid at Lend-Lease, deserve 
commendation for their efforts to help our 


Soviet 


charge 


men who opposed action to 

an requests did so, no doubt, 

of motives. There were hon- 

es of opinion as to whether we 

tain oil facilities, though these 

ake on a sardonic grimness in 

1 the Russians have managed to 
and wealth in the war against 
enemy. “The shocking thing,” 
said in PM, “is that these sub- 
ls took it upon themselves to 

jucgment for the Presi- 


in lives 


mmo! 


questi 


ms of supply and the 
hnical points raised were considerations of 
a frankly commercial character. They were 
essed by Reid and Henderson at the 
Production Board, by Thornburg at the 
3tate Department, and by the Standard Oii 
il wh n the backing of the three 

l considerations almost cer- 

major part in the curious 

lack of interest shown by the 

who dominate the Petroleum Coor- 

Office. Thornburg, a former execu- 

4 company jointly owned by Standard 

’ Texas Co., expressed 

the Russians were only 

an excuse to obtain the 

he oil companies. (Most 


ng ago made available, 


ard-I. G. Farben cartel, to 
Japan.) 

mical branch of the War 
rd opposed the giving of such 


and Reid said 


> chen 


the Rritish 
He Drivish 


or the Russians 
1 use them to compete 


ra come- 

1 by a Senate 
ischarge of some at 

ials concerned We think 
should be recalled from Mos- 
ve that Thornburg should be 
independent man as inter- 
er to the State Department 
Henderson have demonstrated 
at the War Production Board 
2 as well ¢ in this 

; sufficiently shown his anti- 
be kept out of negotiations 
f Soviet Socialist Repub- 

ge by Secretary Ickes has 
the Petroleum Coordi- 

y the 


natters, 


lege, in Schnectady, N. Y., on September 
11, 1942: 


It is indeed a great pleasure and honor 
for me to have been invited to address today 
this distinguished gathering. I know that 
Union College in Schnectady is one of the 
oldest educational centers of the United 
States. It has therefore the privilege of hav- 
ing shown the way to many similar insti- 
tutions in this country, institutions which 
are today the pride of America. By the won- 
derful education they give, they have raised 
here a young generation which is one of the 
positive hopes of humanity in these per- 
haps the darkest hours the world has ever 
seen. 

But while I am deeply gratified by this 
invitation I well understand that this is not 
due to my personal merits; I have been 
invited as a representative of one of 
Europa’s oldest civilized nations, of Austria. 

Austria is the country which was the first 
to fight the Axis. My country was the first 
to realize the terrific world aggression which 
we have to face today. In acting as it did 
through many years, my country followed 
her traditional policy as a bulwark of civilized 
Europe. 

Austria, associated with Hungary, with Bo- 
and Moravia, and with Croatia has 
been in the past the first outpost of our west- 
ern Christian civilization. In the thirteenth 
century it was in that area that the barbarous 
assaults of the Tartars, the predecessors of 
our Japanese, were broken. Between the 
fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries it was 
in the fields of Hungary and Austria, around 
the walls of Vienna, that the Turkish mili- 
tary might was destroyed. Soon afterward, a 
new conqueror, not less barbaric than its 
predecessors, arose in the north of Europe— 
Prussia. Again it was Austria which in many 
wars fought the expanding Prussianism. 

While other countries had the privilege of 
developing peacefully their national lives and 
their civilizations, Austria and the other 
Danubian nations had to do so under in- 
cessant difficulties. There was practically no 
time in which we could lay down our arms. 
And, nevertheless, in spite of almost endless 
wars, I feel justified in saying that the record 
of our cultural achievement is an enviable 
one 

After the last World War, the peace treaties 
were extremely hard on Austria, while unduly 

n Prussian-dominated Germany. Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which formed a great economic 
and political realm, was completely dismem- 

ed. Instead of one unity, five 


hemia 


tates were 
ia herself is left alone, a moun- 
country with an enormous capital 
ted only for a huge empire. Essen- 
Austrian countries, like for ex ] 
uthern Tyrol, were given to Italy 
ever asked these populations whe 
nted to be incorporated in an alien 
Austria was cut off from the 
refore had no ch 
national trade. Finally, the country 
med. The peace provided 
Austria could hav a of only 
30,009 men, which obviously was not enough 
defend even a small untry 


un- 


CO ot « 


Ja eo 


ne could not explain hov 
to defend her indepe: 
430 miles of comm 


Austria became the eakest 
suntry on the 
igh weak, this country still was one of 
test prizes of Euro} Already in 
e German Chancelor Bulow had de 


Euro- 


borders of Germany 
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clared: “Whoever will hold Vienna 20 years 
from now, has won the World War.” Stra- 
tegically speaking, Vienna was the point from 
which one could dominate the whole of 
southeastern Europe and the Balkans. 

It is therefore not astonishing that Hitler 
in his book Mein Kampf announced that 
one of the first duties of a National Socialist 
regime would be the conquest of Austria. As 
soon as he became Chancellor of the German 
Reich in 1933, he began to carry through his 
plan. He did so on a double front: In Aus- 
tria itself, it was by the weapons of fifth 
columnists, of terrorism and economic pres- 
sure. In the world at large his great propa- 
gunda machine skillfully led by Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels, and shortsightedly supported by 
the different Clivedon sets of the world, tried 
to explain to the people that the Austrians, 
after all, were Germans. He emphasized the 
fact, that the Austrians spoke German and 
that Austria had been for a certain length of 
time part of Germany. This, it is needless to 
say, was a typical lie of German propaganda 
True, the Austrians speak a German of their 
own—which is hard for a Prussian to under- 
stand—but the community of language is no 
reason for political unity. For proof of that 
fact, we have only to look at the difference 
between the United States and Great Britain 
On the other hand, Austria was never a part 
of Germany, but always an independent coun- 
try which at certain periods of its history was 
ruling and dominating the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, of which Germany also was a part. It 
will always be one of the tragedies of his- 
tory that in the critical years from 1933 to 
1938 the European western democracies were 
ruled by appeasers and weaklings, who were 
ready to surrender to the demands of Ger- 
many. They did so partly in order to buy 
“peace in our times,” partly because they be- 
lieved that Hitler would be a bulwark against 
bolshevism and would thus permit them tc 
continue to serve without sacrifices their 
mammonish interests. Strong personalities 
like President Roosevelt or Winston Church- 
ill who saw and realized the danger, were 
described as pathological warmongers or tools 
of bolshevism. 

While the European world at large was 
thus slowly giving in to the German propa- 
ganda, the people of Austria always refused 
to surrender. Although clearly realizing that 
the odds were heavily against them and that 
they were hopelessly outnumbered, the Aus- 
trians, proud of their tradition, took up the 
fight at once. They found in the critical 
hours of 1933 a dynamic leader, Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss. This son of a poor 
farmer had a deep confidence in God and 
in his people, and never for a moment did 
he think of surrender. I had the privilege 
of closely collaborating with him in these 
first 2 years of the fight. To tell the truth, 
we disagreed on a great many issues, as for 
example the handling of the labor question 
But on one point Dolifuss was clear-minded 
and consistent: He realized the danger of 
the National Socialist revolution and was de- 
termined not to give in to the German pres- 
Sure, whatever the price Since May 1933 

j the path of viclent conquest. 

1 airplanes were drcppimg leaflets and 
over Austria; the Germany Embassy and 

nsulates were centers of ter- 

official German radio broadcast 

speals to murder and revolu- 
conomic relations between both 
sractically ceased. At the border 
1appened every day while the Ger- 

cht was under arms ready to 
moment. Since this campaign 

of terrorism did not make any headway, the 
German Government decided to eliminate by 
murder Chancellor. The de- 
tails of the gha ne of July 25, 1934, are 
still fresh in the memories of most people, 
but it is not sufficiently realized that the 
German Government as such had planned the 
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murder, and that, according to decuments 
found by the Austrian police, the Reichswehr 
was ready to strike the moment the Austrian 
Chancellor was dead. Although the crime 
actually was perpetrated, the second phase 
of the German plan did not succeed because 
of the energetic resistance of the Austrian 
people. All the armed forces of Austria and 
the hastily armed World War veterans were 
concentrated at the Gern.an border and this 
vas the reason which finally stopped Hitier. 
His army was not yet ready for the supreme 
test. 

After the assassination of Dollfuss the new 
leader of Austria became Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg. He was a deeply religious and strongly 
patriotic man, but had not the dynamic and 
strong personality of his predecessor. He 
was also greatly handicapped by the lack of 
Austria, herself, was authorized by the great 
powers. While Germany was rearming for 
many years, it was only in 1936 that finally 
Austria herself was authorized by the great 
powers to proceed in building up her de- 
fences. Owing to this uncertainty of the 
European situation, Schuschnigg’s policy was 
devoted to playing for time. It was a difficult 
game because the people of Austria wanted 
a clear-cut fighting policy against Germany, 
while at the same time the European powers 
demanded an understanding with the Third 
Reich. It is due to this double pressure to 
which he was submitted that Schuschnigg 
was placed in this most difficult situation. 

Thus we come to the final act of the trag- 
edy of Austria. In the winter 1937-38 Hitler, 
after having successfully reoccupied the 
Rhineland, decided that the time was ripe 
for striking. Once again Sehuschnigg was 
playing for time when he went to see Hitler 
in Berchtesgaden and accepted his ultima- 
tum. he days between February and March 
1988 were filled in Austria by the fight be- 
tween those who wanted resistance at any 
price, and those who advocated resistance 
only in the supposition that we should have 
some outside help. The Austrian nation, the 
farmers, and laborers were unanimous in 
their will to fight even though there was 
practically no hope of victory. It was with 
absolute confidence in the will of the Austri- 
an people, that Schuschnigg decided to call 
a plebiscite on the question of national inde- 
pendence. Hitler knew that this was a most 
dangerous thing for him. The chief of the 
Austrians Quislings, Seyss-Inquart, made a 
report to the Fuehrer in which he declared 
that at least 85 percent of the Austrian votes 
in a free election would be for the national 
independence. It is on the basis of this re- 
port that on March 11, 1938, the German 
troops marched into Austria, in order to pre- 
vent the plebiscite scheduled for March 13. 
The Austrian Government, left completely 
alone by the western European powers, de- 
cided not to fight. This decision was taken 
against the will of the overwhelming majority 
of the nation and against the unanimous will 
of the Army. 

Once the Germans had entered Vienna, 
the majority of the members of the Austrian 
Government were immediately thrown into 
jail and several of them assassinated by the 
Germans. One of my closest friends, the 
Secretary of War General Zehner, who to 
the bitter end was an advocate of fighting, 
was shot without a trial. 

While the German terrorism built up its 
bloody regime, which today is so well known 
to the world, and made a travesty plebiscite, 
in favor of Germany, the Austrian patriots 
did not for one moment give up their loyalty 
to the independence of their country. It 
was really on March 12, 1938, that the first 
group of the Austrian underground move- 
ment was formed. 

The German administration of Austria was 
created to the almost complete exclusion 
even of the Austrian Quislings. Austria re- 
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ceived a German Governor. He was assisted 
by several Gauleiters. The territorial divi- 
sions of Austria were completely changed and 
even the names of the Provinces were super- 
seded. The name of Austria as such, was 
suppressed. The use of the word “Austria” 
was forbidden under heavy penalty. The 
control of the Austrian police, of the finance 
administration, of the post office, the tele- 
graph and the public utilities, was given to 
Germans. Most of the Austrian industrial 
corporations and many farming properties 
were confiscated and given toGermans. There 
is an erroneous impression according to which 
only Jewish properties have been taken away. 
This is not true; the fury of Hitler’s con- 
fiscations extended to all sorts of Austrian 
properties, Jews and Gentiles alike. Not the 
slightest trace of freedom was left. In the 
spirit of the Axis agreement, Hitler even went 
so far as to make an agreement with Mussolini 
for exchanging the Austrian populations 
under Italian domination. The Austrians in 
southern Tyrol, for instance, it was planned, 
should have been sent by force to Germany. 
This criminal plan was not completely carried 
through only because in the meantime the 
World War had broken out 

In these last 4 years the Austrian under- 
ground resistance has continued unabated. 
It today extends not only to the Austrian 
territory occupied by Hitler, but also to that 
occupied by the Italians. This underground 
is supported by over 90 percent of the Aus- 
trian population. Naturally, I will not reveal 
to you details about our underground work, 
and I hope you will understand it. I do 
So because any knowledge on the Austrian 
underground activities would give indirect 
help to Hitler. But I can tell you this: The 
Austrian Nation today is more united than 
ever. The differences between political par- 
ties and creeds have completely ceased to 
exist. The Austrians are today united in one 
great underground movement which has but 
one aim: The defeat of the Axis. The two 
great strongholds of underground activity 
are the church and the farmers. The Aus- 
trian laboring class, which Was always cou- 
rageously patriotic, has been scattered all over 
Europe. There are only a few Austrian 
workers left in Austria. In Austrian fac- 
tories the workers are mostly French, Bel- 
gian, or Polish. It is Hitler’s way to try to 
counteract sabotage by scattering the work- 
ing classes. As for the practical activity of 
the Austrian underground, it is all subordi- 
nated to the one decisive idea: The final 
revolution. Therefore the activity today is 
mostly confined to small daily acts of sabo- 
tage which cannot be discovered by the 
German police. In fact, it is not by the spec- 
tacular blowing up of the factories that the 
German war machine will be slowed down, 
but by the general slowing up of production. 

The Austrian Nation already paid a heavy 
price for these underground activities. Up 
to the beginning of August of this year, on 
the basis of absolutely reliable reports that 
I have received, the number of Austrians 
killed by the Germans is 74,600. This is 1.15 
percent of the total Austrian population. 
This number is probably far below the real 
number of victims, but we try to be as accu- 
rate as possible and therefore refuse to accept 
anything which cannot be proven. If the 
American Nation would have in percentage 
the same losses, it would mean a loss of al- 
most 1,500,000 persons. But these losses, far 
from discouraging the Austrians, have on the 


contrary made the nation more eager to 
fight. The Germans should not deceive 
themselves. Their crimes are registered and 
the names of most of the German criminals 


are known to our people. Although the Aus- 
trians are not bloodthirsty, the hour of their 
revenge will come and the culprits will be 
judged and punished for their crimes. 

In this underground fight the Austrian peo- 
ple are even today fighting alone. The world 
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| at large still does not fully realize the great 
importance which Austria has for a victory 
of the United Nations. The Austrians have 
penetrated into every branch of the German 
administration. They have been drafted in- 
to the German Army and, aithough scat- 
tered, they are still able to harm the Ger- 


man strategy. From a general strategical 
point of view Austria is of the utmost im- 
portance for a fight in Europe and an even- 





tual second front. All the German railroads 
| and waterways and most of the German road 

to Italy and the Balkans are running through 
Austria. The Austrians, once a seco 
| is established in those areas, would be able 
to hamper successfully the German supply 
| lines and to weaken decisively the Gern 

| war machine. That is why it would be of the 
utmost importance for the United State 

the United Nations to adopt a definite p 

on the Austrian question 

} What the Austrians at home want first 
| of ail, a clear and unmistakable guarant 

that, once the war is won, their independence 
will be reestablished. Such an Austrian inde- 
pendence extends in their minds n 
Austria under Hitler’s yoke, but 
tria under Mussolini’s domination. 


also to Aus- 
They feel 
} that the complete independence of Austria 
; means also independence for those who have 

been forcibly detached from Austria in the 





past and given to the Italian aggressors. This 
| is mainly true for the Austrian Southern 
| Tyrolese who are doing today their share in 
the bitter fight against the Axis. The Aus- 


trians understand that it would be unwise for 
the United Nations to give tert 


ritorial pledges 
at the present time. ut what they expect 
is a clear promise of liberation from the 


Axis 
From this point of view the recent declara 
tion of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, st 
that the United States has 
the German occupation of Austria, is 
able first step. 

Although striving for their independenc 
Austrians realize that the time of the small 
states is over. They are therefore 
to integrate themselves into a greater federa- 
tion of Danubian nations. T would sup- 
port enthusiastically international organi 
tions which would have as a 
collective security. 
are not willing to surrender 
define their own inner structure w 
foreign interference. 

From all these points of 
essential for the United Natio1 
solidarity with the Aus 4 
nizing an Austrian repr itati abros 
composed of people who enjoy the confiden 
| of the Austrian people back home A 
| same time, the Au 
|} given a chance to fight under their own flag 
for the liberation of their home ccuntry 

The United Nations need today a con- 
structive war policy. This policy is an es- 
sential condition for a 
have for this idea a great historic precedent: 
| The immediate historic predecessor of Hitler 
| was Napoleon. When Allied Powers i1 
| the winter of 1813-14 inva Franc the] 
| hoped for a revolution of the French people 
} against tl tyrant. They hoped irst 
|} vain. Then Talleyrand had the chance to 
explain to the allied leaders that unless the 
showed the French people a positive hope f 
the future, the revolution would never come, 
because revolutions must have a positive goal 
Therefore, the allied leaders decided t 
ognize the government of Louis XVIII, and 
8 days later Napoleon was swept from }! 
throne by a general revolution. We should 
learn from this example. 

The United States has today a pc on « 
world leadership. The United States enjoys 
the confidence of the European natio1 { 
a whole. All the reports I get from Aus 
are showing me the extent of the popt 
of your country, and of your Pres 
; Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It 
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hands of the United States that lies the 
future fate of the world. She will have to 
win both the war and the peace. And know- 
ing the lofty principles of your President 
as well as the high ideals and practical 
realism of your Nation, I do not doubt that 
America will save the world from the mod- 
ern barbarism and inaugurate a new era 
dominated by the high principles of Chris- 
tianity, liberty, and justice. 


Aid for War-Stricken People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUCIEN J. MACIORA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a very able, 
patriotic, and timely address, delivered 
by Capt. A. E. F. Francis X. Swietlik, 
dean of law at the University of Mar- 
quette, Milwaukee, Wis., at the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., war-chest rally, as furnished 
in copy by Ludwik Lesnicki, well-known 
columnist and commentator, who in com- 
menting on it says in his column: 

piring speech of Captain Swietlik 

i unprecedented acclaim of over 
ple who jammed the Syria Mosque 
gh to capacity and stood outside 
he remarks in these trying days. 


The address follows: 

F. X. SWIETLIK’S SPEECH ACCLAIMED BY 

AT THE PITTSBURGH WAR-CHEST RALLY 
and gentlemen, the city of Pitts- 
sh stands tonight in the vanguard of a 
‘ n crusade. True to our 
policy, it is extending 
millions of people in the 
of the Old World who in 
of human histor may be 


ubstantial aid is given to 


zadies 


to join you on such an occa- 
be able to make even a small 
ard the realization of your 
a privilege which I sincerely 


‘the campaign to organize war chests 
ughout this country deserves unqualified 
ff every American. It is an attempt 
Li the efforts of the various war- 
yencies so as to remove duplications 
l reatest possible aid to be given 
all United Nations now under 
ination of the aggressor. I salute the 
ic-minded men and women who have 
1 the war-chest campaign in your 
Tt are displaying those quali- 
nd mind which have always 
1s in great crises. By 
stricken people of the 
> today fighting on our 
tributing in no small meas- 
and thus hastening the 
ur enemies. 
rect in 


10n¢g the 


stating that your 
large communi- 
s to inaugurate these 
hope that your noble 

mple for other cities 


central 
n of 

, is 

t for 








its generous contribution of $130,000 for 
Polish relief. It is true that for the time 
being it is impossible to send help to Poland. 
But it must be borne in mind that the 
Polish Nation, numbering about 30,000,000 
souls, became a nation of wanderers almost 
over night. When the Nazi hordes invaded 
Polish soil the people of that stricken country 
were compelled to leave their homes and 
scatter to all parts of Europe. Moreover, 
2,000,000 people were forcinly evacuated by 
the Red armies into Siberia and into the in- 
terior of Russia. Others sought refuge in 
Rumania, Hungary, France, &pain, Portugal, 
and in North and South America. 

After the signing of the accord between 
Poland and Russia the greater portion of the 
Polish people who were interned in that 
country were released and made their way 
slowly to Iran, Iraq, Egypt, and in some in- 
stances so far as India. They all need help, 
and that help is being sent to them as expedi- 
tiously as shipping facilities are made avail- 
able. Hundreds of thousands of Polish 
soldiers are interned in German prison camps. 
The Polish-American Council, through the 
generous cooperation of the American Red 
Cross, is able to distribute 15,000 food pack- 
ages every month among these unfortunates. 

However, the task of alleviating the suf- 
ferings of many millions transcends the 
capacity of one organization, or even of sev- 
eral organizations. It requires the combined 
effort of the entire American people. I can- 
not, therefore, urge too strongly to support 
your war-chest campaign because this or- 
ganization is eminently qualified to enroll 
the entire Nation in this great project and 
to perform this task most effectively. 

The entire world is engulfed in a bitter, 
merciless .all-out struggle to preserve our free 
way of life. Defeat means the plunging of 
the world back to dominance of brutal force 
and into barbarism. Victory on the other 
1and, means the preservation for ourselves 
and all liberty-loving nations of those fun- 
damental principles of freedom which we 
Americans so cherish and for the recognition 
of which men have suffered and died from 
the dawn of history. To this threat to our 
Christian civilization the gauntlet of chal- 
lenge was flung by the United Nations; na- 
tions united not by prearrangement, not 
through diplomatic protocols, not for selfish 
aims and purposes, but through a deep- 
sealed and fervent desire to protect and pre- 
serve for ourselves and for our posterity those 
God-given rights of freemen so eloquently 
set forth in the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution, and to crush the enemy complete- 
ly that never again shall this freedom be 
threatened with destruction as it is today. 
These liberty-loving nations stand united not 
only on the battlefields in many parts of the 
world, but they are also united in heart and 
mind in a vision of a better world to come. 
America is in this struggle because we are 
a part of the freedom-loving world. Wher- 
ever American soldiers, sailors, or marines 
are fighting they are fighting for one com- 
mon cause, the cause of America and the 
cause of the United Nations 

Poland was among the first of the United 
Nations to bear the brunt of the German 
onslaught In spite cf her numerical and 
material disadvantage as compared with the 
might of the enemy, Polend was determined 
every attack against her sover- 
eignty. She boldly proclaimed to the world 
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that the honor of a nation is more sacred 
than peace 
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Poland today presents a picture of heroic 
resistance. Polish guerrilas, Polish saboteurs 
and Polish underground fighters continue 
an unbelievable heroic struggle against the 
aggressor. This underground activity com- 
pels the Germans to station large garrisons 
of troops in Poland and thus to substantially 
reduce the number of troops which would 
otherwise be available at the front. This 
resistance is maintained in spite of execu- 
tions and mass deportations. 

The Polish contribution to the common 
war effort, however, exceeds this home front 
resistance. The Polish Government, now 
temporarily in exile in London, has organ- 
ized an army of upwards of 200,000 men, the 
fifth in size among the Allied armies. This 
army is fighting on many fronts wherever 
the enemy can be found. The exploits of 
the Polish air squadron, which was responsi- 
ble for the destruction of 17 percent of the 
German planes shot down over England and 
the English Channel in the memorable bat- 
tle of Britain, commands the admiration of 
the Allied world. Polish soldiers are to be 
found in Scotland, in Libya, in the Middle 
East, in Russia, all ready to offer their lives 
in the common cause. The Polish Navy and 
merchant marine, though small in size, are 
playing a vital part in exterminating the 
submarine and in carrying vital war supplies 
to the soldiers at the front. 

It is strange that present-day aggressors 
do not heed the lessons of history. They 
may succeed for the time being to destroy 
the political existence of a nation; they may 
eject hundreds of thousands of people from 
their homes and confiscate their possessions; 
they may colonize the land and homes stolen 
from others with their own people, but they 
cannot crush the determination of a nation 
to live and to resist her until her God-given 
freedom is again restored to her. 

This tragic story of Poland is equally ap- 
plicable to the other United Nations now 
occupied by the invader. It applies to 
Czechoslovakia, where mass executions are an 
eloquent tribute to that gallant people in 
their struggle to breathe the air of freedom. 
It applies to those heroic Serbs, who today 
are conducting an organized war against the 
enemy and are winning the admiration of 
the world. It applies to the mother of de- 
mocracies, tragic Greece, to Holland, Norway, 
France, and Belgium. It applies to the gal- 
lant struggle of the Chinese people, who for 
5 years have withstood the attacks of the 
treacherous Jap, and to the heroic struggle of 
Russia in the defense of Moscow and Stalin- 
grad, which, no doubt, came as a great sur- 
prise and shock to the enemy, and which, 
when the story of this war is written, will 
undoubtedly constitute one of the great land- 
marks in the victory of the United Nations 
over the Nazi invader. Differences in lan- 
guage, differences in racial origin, make very 
little difference today. Freedom belongs to 
all people, because it is based on the Chris- 
tian concept of the brotherhood of man. 

We in America are being called upon today 
to alleviate the suffering of the United Na- 
tions, and when hostilities cease this country 
will undoubtedly be called upon to multiply 
her efforts in that regard. America has never 
failed in the past in extending a helping hand 
to those in want. My memory harkens back 
to the era following the first World War, 
barely a quarter of a century ago. Our Na- 
tion, through the instrumentality of the 
American Food Commission, shipped large 
quantities of food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies to Belgium, Poland, Finland, to friend 
and foe alike. 

I am confident that the United States will 
not turn a deaf ear to the plea of Poland and 
of the other United Nations but as in the 
past will again send her messengers of mercy 
to the desolate lands of the Old World and 
bring assistance to in need, as she did 
in the past. 
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Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered last evening by the President 
of the United States over a Nation-wide 
radio hook-up, in connection with the 
1942 Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My friends and fellow Americans, tonight 
a mighty community mobilization begins, a 
voluntary mobilization of the forces of hu- 
man kindness and decency. In more than 
600 American cities, gifts for foreign war 
relief and for community services will be 
gathered by the experienced hands of com- 
munity chests and war chests. The two great 
labor organiz.tions of the country will give 
full cooperation to this work. Hundreds of 
thousands of citizens will give freely of their 
time and talents for the success of these 
campaigns. 

You have been accustomed for many years 
to showing your concern for the welfare of 
your own neighbors through contributions to 
your community chest, and also we must 
stretch a handclasp of hope and courage 
across the seas. 

We must transform some of our new buy- 
ing power into giving power as we face re- 
doubled needs on every hand at home and 
abroad, and prepare to pull our belts tighter 
for the hard fight ahead. 

For most of us this year, giving will not be 
easy. War needs exact a heavy toll, not only 
on the fighting front but in the personal 
lives and fortunes of every one of us. But 
your giving will provide not alone strength 
fos our Nation at war; but proof in a world 
of violence and greed, that the American 
people keep faith with democracy, that we 
hold inviolate our belief in the infinite worth 
of the individual human being. 

Your gift may give new heart to courageous 
families bombed out of their homes in many 
places; it may add to the precious store of 
medicines in a distant hospital or speed a 
shipload of food to a little nation whose 
people are dropping in the streets from star- 
vation. It may strengthen the hands of 
brave Allies fighting our common foe. It 
may help a busy mother, working in war 
industry in your own town, to take proper 
care of her family. It may speed on her 
rounds a visiting nurse who is carrying a 
double load because so many of her profession 
are now with the armed forces. It will help 
your community to give hospitality to sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines on a precious few 
days’ leave, or on their way to some distant 
battle line. 

Your gift must take account, also, of the 
continuing needs of the sick, the crippled 
child, the boys and girls whose homes are not 
adequate to their needs, the dependent and 
unfortunate in your own neighborhoods 
whose troubles have not lessened with the 
new worries and needs which war has 
brought. 

Upon each one of you who listens tonight— 
upon you as an individual—in your own cities 








and towns throughout this vast country, rests 
the success or failure of these campaigns. 

In generous giving, we will affirm before the 
world our Nation’s faith in the inalienable 
right of every man to a life of freedom, jus- 
tice, and decent security. Every successful 
community chest and war chest campaign 
will be another step toward the eventual vic- 
tory of humanity and civilization. 





Congress Is Entitled to the Facts in War 
Department Building Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 6, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on October 
1, 1942, I delivered a speech on the floor 
of the House giving certain facts per- 
taining to the second new War Depart- 
ment Building erected at Arlington, 
across the river from Washington. Prac- 
tically all the facts I gave were based 


upon information furnished me by the | 


War Department. 

On October 2, 1942, the able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprvum] gave to the press a letter writ- 
ten by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
which was intended as an answer to my 
speech and which was printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at page 3568. I 
have read this letter carefully, and the 
letter not only fails to answer the state- 
ments made in my remarks, but is mis- 
leading, both to the public and to Mem- 
mers of Congress. 

The following facts still remain un- 
answered: 

First. General Somervell’s statement 
is particularly misleading in that he fails 
to explain why the net office space of 
the building was reduced from 4,000,000 
square feet to 2,362,580 square feet, while 
the gross space was increased from 
5,100,000 square feet to 5,776,352 square 
feet, while the project cost at the same 
time was doubled. 

Second. The statement is further mis- 
leading with regard to the capacity of 
employees. He proposed to the commit- 
tee a building containing 4,000,000 square 
feet of space to house 40,000 employees, 
on the basis of 100 square feet per em- 
ployee. He now tries to justify the cost 
by crowding 40,000 employees into 
2,362,580 square feet, averaging a little 
over 50 square feet of space per em- 
ployee. A 7-foot desk with a chair will 
occupy 50 square feet of space without 
aisles, 

Third. The progress report of June 15, 
1942, on the building, showed the cost of 
the project would be $58,006,319. The 
progress report of August 31, 1942, 
showed that the cost of the project would 
be $49,194,440, or approximately $9,- 
000,000 less. It is the latter figure that 
General Somervell gives as the cost of 
the project. 

The progress report of August 31, 1942, 
did not include the following items in- 
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cluded in the June 15, 1942, report total- 
ing over $11,000,000 which were then con- 
sidered a part of the project: Terracing 
and landscaping, $2,372,041; parking lots 
and access roads, $8,641,416. (This does 
not include the $9,000,000 spent by the 
Public Roads Division.) Just why was 
this $11,000,000 included in the first and 
not in the second report if not to lead 
the public to believe that the project cost 
would be below $50,000,000 when as a 
matter of fact it will exceed $70,000,000? 

Four. The access roads, bridges, rights- 
of-way, parking areas, still cost over $20,- 
600,000 on a project that was limited by 
the House to $35,000,000, including the 
$1,000,000 to convert the Hoover airport 
to a parking area and which the House 
instructed General Somervell to absorb 
in the $35,000,000 cost represented. This 
included the $8,641,416 spent for the pur- 
pose by General Somervell and the $9,- 
534,000 spent for that purpose by the 
Public Roads Division and according to 
them chargeable to the project. 

Five. The ventilating and 
plant of the building cost in excess of 
$8,000,000 or nearly 25 percent of the 
original cost of the entire project 
proposed to the Committee. 

Six. General Somervell stated in his 
letter to Speaker Cannon that $14,250,- 
000 came out of unused funds the War 
Department had. He did not state that 
the $14,250,000 was coming out of the 
President’s special fund, nor that $9,000,- 
000 was being taken from the Defense 
Highway Funds. 

Seven. General Somervell does not tell 
us why no effort was made to explain 
anything to the House until May 7, 
1942—-10 months after he testified before 
the Committee, 8 months after the proj- 
ect was commenced and 6 days after the 
employees began moving in. 

In conclusion may I say that I have no 
intentions to prolong any controversy and 
that my sole purpose is to give the facts 
to Congress and to the public. I have al- 
ways taken the position that my duty 
and responsibility as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee is not only to 
appropriate money but to do all within 
my power to prevent the waste of the 
hard-earned dollars paid into the United 
States Treasury by the taxpayers and 
bond buyers of this Nation after thei: 
money has been appropriated. 

The Appropriations Committee is al- 
Ways compelled to depend upon the hon- 
esty, integrity, and reliability of the 
executive branches of the Government in 
giving them some leeway in the expendi- 
ture of moneys appropriated. has 
been more true than ever during 
time. It is the responsibility of those in 
the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment to follow the mandate and the in- 
tentions of the legislative branch of the 
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Government and of the committee which 
makes the appropriation. 

The money given to the President as a 
contingency for supplies and equipment 
was never intended to be used for th 
erection of a permanent War Depart- 


ment Building project. The tras I 
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expenditure of these funds. This is par- 
ticularly true with regard to Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, who has shown an 
utter disregard for the mandate of the 
committee and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this matter. It is all the 
more true because it is not the first time 
that he has shown his contempt for the 
wishes of the Appropriations Committee 
and the subcommittees within it. 

I am including in my remarks two 
editorials; one which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, October 4, 
1942, and the other which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on Mon- 
day, October 5, 1942. These editorials 
speak for themselves: 

From the Washington Post 
1942] 
COSTLY EXPERIMENT 

Washington has many reasons to regret 
the construction of the gigantic War De- 
partment Building just off the chief ap- 
proach to the city from the south. With 
only 17,000 employees in the structure, it has 
ntensified congestion and added to the city’s 
traffi problem. Now General Somervell, 
commander of the Army’s Services of Supply, 
admits that more than 40,000 employees are 
to be crowded into this single building. That 
mistake when all the city's 
planners are trying to avoid further con- 
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south of the 

10w the 
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American public to know whether funds are 
being spent in defiance of limitations pre- 
scribed by Congress. To conceal information 
of this character is an inexcusable abuse of 
censorship powers. 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
October 5, 1942} 


A FRUITLESS CONTROVERSY 


The controversy over the Pentagon Build- 
ing started when this extraordinary under- 
taking was first revealed in a report of the 
House Appropriations Committee back in July 
of 1941. It undoubtedly will continue to rage 
long after its 152 acres of office floor space have 
been occupied by the 40,000 employees even- 
tually to work there. And it will never be set- 
tled to anybody’s satisfaction, for the wis- 
dom of building this unprecedented structure 
will always depend upon a point of view. 

Representative ENGEL, of Michigan, men- 
tions, in connection with his detailed recital in 
the House of the astonishing cost of the build- 
ing and its network of roads and bridges, that 
he had great difficulty in securing such data, 
as he found many of the items of cost, etc., 
regarded as a military secret—marked “confi- 
dential.” General Somervell, in his reply to 
Mr. ENGEL’s remarks, insists that much of the 
information is of military value to our ene- 
mies and he is in a better pcsition to pass 
on this subject than anybody else. 

But undoubtedly the secrecy which has 
surrounded the plan, from its very inception, 
has contributed to the misunderstandings and 
disputes which never will be settled. This 
largest building operation ever undertaken in 
Washington developed almost overnight, with 
no previous discussion with or approval by 
those charged with planning development of 
the Capital. It was described as a $35,000,000 
project. “The cost of the structure,” said 
the House committee in its report, “including 
all tmecidental and appurtenant costs, is 
$35,000,000 

“The committee was advised that in addi- 
tion to this sum, approximately $1,000,000 
would be required for fill, grading, and pav- 
ing a parking area for 10,000 automobiles. 
The committee has inserted a provision to 
require the cost of the parking area to be 
included within the $35,000,000.” 

After this approval of the plan, 
the President took a hand ir 
over the building site 
of Arlington Cemetery t 
some distance away. 


however, 
he controversy 
moving it from the 
j » another site 
This change was ac- 
companied by a modification of the plans. 
The building was to be reduced somewhat in 
size The cost was left uncertain, because 
General Somervell was : in saying 
the construction on t } site would 
more expensive. 
The costs as now revealed are 
The building itseif has 
$35,000,000 to $49,194,000 
ls and parking lots will cost 
The cost of other roadways 
development of a public roads 
will cost $9,534,000 
ing will cost $2,372,041—a total 
of $70,000,000 
It is to be doubted if Congress would have 
he build:ng, had these costs been 
But that is water 
The problem now is to make the 
and the collateral construction of 
etc., repay the Nation for the 
that hi 
connection surprising that while the traffic 
problem to be created by thi struction 
was definitely foreseen, thers as yet no 
plan devised for transporting leaply and 
conveniently, back and forth 1 day across 
two bridges, the 40,000 worker m General 
Somervell hopes eventually ve in the 
world’s largest office bui 
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certainly 
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Accessory 
$8,641,416. 
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Prospective Crop Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp another let- 
ter which I have received from Harry L. 
Holmes, of the Bear Creek Orchards, 
Medford, Oreg. I make this request be- 
cause the letter, which discusses the seri- 
ous problem of crop shortages, is so con- 
cise and so pointed in its direction that 
I think it would be well to have it made 
available to those who are to administer 
the laws as well as to those who make the 
laws. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1942. 
Senator Rurus C. HOLMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HOLMAN: In my letter of 
September 23 I told you that I thought unless 
three fundamental problems were solved that 
this country would see the shortest crop of 
fruits, vegetables, and farm products in the 
last 25 or more years 

May I again enumerate the three essential 
things that the farmers want to know about 
before they can produce another crop. 

1. They want to know that their key men 
are not going to be drafted. 

2. They want to know that it is going to 
be possible to get harvest hands to gather 
the crop. 

3. The farmer must be assured that he can 
aise a crop profitably. 

Now that the debate is going on in the 
Senate and House on what parity should be 
and whether labor costs should be tied in 
with the new parity formula, I’m more than 
ever impressed with the lack of information 
that so many people display in their discus- 
sion of this matter 

For instance, just today in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner I noticed an article on 
Inflation. It went on to say that the farmer 
should be willing to accept a parity as per the 
previous formula since he should not expect 
to get rich out of the war. There were several 
other statements in the article that indi- 
cated that whoever wrote it did not know 
what he was talking about. 

The main point is that the farmer must 
know that he has a chance to break even, 
at least, before he is going to tackle the 
next year’s crop. He must know, of course, 
that on whatever basis parity prices are 
figured labor costs must be included 

The farmers of this country are not going 
to go on a strike—but what they want to 
know is that after they get a crop raised 
they could get it harvested and sold on 
some basis that will be more than their cost 
of production. 

I am very much afraid that unless the 
legislative bodies in Washington make this 
possible by proper arrangement of the draft, 
supplying and freezing of labor for harvest- 
ing, and finally on price legislation that a 
farmer will be accused of a “sit down” strike. 

But here’s a new angle that is most im- 


portant that came up today. I know this 
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might be something you have not given any 
consideration and might be very important 
as an additional point in influencing the 
President on the policy. As you know, out 
West here our banks are largely chain banks. 
In Medford, we have the United States Na- 
tional and the First National Bank. Both 
very large banks with headquarters in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The local managers affect the attitude of 
the board of directors in Portland. The 
local manager here at the First National 
Bank told me today that they were not going 
to finance any fruit growers on next year’s 
production until they know how the fruit 
was going to be packed and harvested next 
August and what the ceiling prices were 
going to be in relation to labor prices. 

So you see, right now the shoe is already 
starting to pinch—because a very large num- 
ber of fruit growers here will not be able to 
operate without bank credits. 

My brother, Mr. David H. Holmes, and my- 
self have a million dollar investment here 
in the Rogue River Valley. I speak not only 
for ourselves but the many growers whom 
we represent when I tell you in all sincerity 
that some sort of a farm program must im- 
mediately be worked out to solve the prob- 
lems mentioned in my letter to you of Sep- 
tember 23. If they are not solved—and im- 
mediately—I again repeat, it will be the 
smallest crop in the last many, many years. 

With very kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS, 
Harry L. HOLMEs. 


Freedom in the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if 
we really appreciate the fundamental 
importance of this measure. It is not 
enough simply to describe it as a bill to 
amend the Hatch Act with respect to the 
application of that act to officers and em- 
ployees of educational, religious, philan- 
thropic, and cultural institutions. In my 
opinion, it is a bill for the protection and 
preservation of freedom. 

Next to the American home, the Ameri- 
can school and church are the bulwarks 
of our republican form of government, 
As long as these institutions stand unsul- 
lied by arbitrary Government control and 
pernicious influences I have no fear for 
the future. It isin the home, it is in the 
school, and it is in the church that the 
maximum freedom must ever be enjoyed. 

It was never the intention of the Con- 
gress that the school teachers of America 
be included in the provisions of the Hatch 
Act. hat erroneous interpretation of 
the act constitutes a threat to their free- 
dom of thinking, speaking, and teaching. 
The passage of this bill will remove that 


threat. ‘Truth cannot be sought and 
taught where loyal men and women, 


whose profession is the search for and 
the teaching of truths, are ever under a 
fear of prosecution for violation of a law, 


LXXXVIII—App.—226 





which, in essence, denies them their 
rights as American citizens. 

One of the basic safeguards of Ameri- 
can liberty is that American education 
is not under the control of the Federal 
Government. The inclusion of teachers 
under the Hatch Act is a dangerous and 
alarming step toward such control. Fed- 
eral aid to education is desirable and in 
conformity with democratic principles, 
but Federal control of education is ab- 
horrent and antidemocratic. We have 
surely seen what has happened to the 
mind of the youth of those countries 
where the control of education is cen- 
tralized in the government. 

The men and women who enter the 
teaching profession are good, loyal, and 
exemplary citizens. I recall well how 
loyally and efficiently they came to the 
aid of the Government in the registra- 
tion for the draft and for sugar ration- 
ing. I, for one, salute them. The law 
as it now stands is an unjustified slur on 
the patriotism and character of people 
whose patriotism and character is of the 
highest. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass 
without a dissenting vote. For centuries 
men have given their lives that freedom 
might live. At this very hour our sons 
are dying on battlefields in freedom’s 
cause. Let us see that all threats to free- 
dom here at home are removed and that 
those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of training our youth for cit- 
izenship enjoy the maximum of freedom 
essential to democracy. 





Shortage of Agricultural Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 6, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, my recent trip 
through 12 States between Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Pacific coast forcibly 
brought to my attention the fact that 
agriculture is rapidly approaching a most 
precarious condition. 

While Secretary Wickard has publicly 
advised the farmers throughout the 
United States that increased production 
essential in our war program, the 
farmer is finding it impossible to comply 
with Secretary Wickard’s request for 
many and obvious reasons. For instance, 
the farm employees have either been ab- 
sorbed by the draft or they have left 
the farm to seek employment at higher 
wage levels in war industry and, in some 
instances, this shortage of farm man- 
power could be to some degree absorbed 
by the use of modern farm machinery if 
such machinery were made available for 
the farmer to purchase; however, these 
mechanical devices are not available 
due to regulations issued by the prior- 
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ity division of the War Production Board 
and even in instances where the farmer 
has mechanical devices which would to 
some degree relieve the manpower short- 
age, the farmer is unable to secure repair 
parts for the rehabilitation of mechani- 
cal devices which he presently owns 

I found in the Middle West and West 
that the dairy farmers because of 
above stated conditions, are selling their 


the 


dairy herds quite rapidly which is auto- 
matically depleting this Nation’s ability 
to produce dairy products that are so 
highly essential for our troops and our 


allies, 
It was recently publicized by the War 


Production Board or at least the press 
quoted that it was essential that this 


Nation immediately devote efforts to the 
end that powdered milk be produced un- 
der a process recently developed and I 
understand considerable funds were allo- 
cated for the purpose of reconverting 
present fluid milk plants to dried milk 
production. From such information as 
I am able to obtain on the subject, the 
dried milk program is not fulfilling the 
needs indicated by the war program and 
if something cannot be accomplished in 
the immediate future which will stop the 





necessity of the dairy industry of this 
Nation from selling milk stock, even 
though the manufacturing ability for 


dried milk is affected, the basic supply for 
the dried milk will not be available and I 
foresee by the end of 1943 this country is 
going to be woefully deficient in its ability 
to produce the necessary agricultural 
commodities for the war program, and if 
some relief is not given to the dairy in- 
dustry, this Nation is going to find itself 
in the same position for dairy product 
which we presently find in the rubber 
situation and it occurs to me that 
should be possible for the respective de- 
partments of Government enjoy a 


to 


closer relationship in working out a solu- 
tion to the agricultural difficulties that 
presently exist. 

The following correspondence is indic- 


ative pertaining to this subject: 
CALIFORNIA Dairy CouUN 
San Fran 


I isco, Calif., Sentember 





Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress, House of Represent 
atives, House Office Building, Wa ng- 
ton, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. SHEPPARD: The dairy farr i - 
tion in California is extremely c I 
grows more difficult week by week. Milks 


abandon their jobs for the high wages obtain- 
able in air and shipbuilding industr 
or ugh voluntary enlistment 
draft induction to the armed f 

California dairymen face the Serious prob- 
lem of providing adequate Supplies of fluid 
milk for the civilian population, wh 
increased by more than on¢ 
lion last 10 mont 
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quirements of the Army, whicl 

In addition to the responsibility of 

these extraordinary demands, our dairym 
are also expe y the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to increase the State’s output of 1 


factured 
powder 


milk products, especially 


To meet these unusual demands, S¢ 
Wickard called upon the dairymen of Ca 
fornia last November to increase the 1942 
milk output 10 percent above the production 
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of 1941. Instead of doing this, or even ap- 
proaching it, 1942 production will be less than 
that of 1941 Due to dairy operators’ in- 
ability to get their cows milked, and other 
contributory causes, large rumbers of useful 
dairy cows are being sold for beef. 

Training courses for milkers have been es- 
tablished in several parts of the State, but 
competition for labor in the war industries is 
a continuing, and continuous, influence 
which tends to nullify the industry's efforts 
t provide substitutes for experienced 
workers 

The situation in our milk-processing and 
manufacturing establishments is also Criti- 
cal, particularly in the case of highly trained 
keymen in the technical operations involved. 
Such employees are not attracted by the in- 
ducements of wartime industries. They are 
inducted into the armed forces under selec- 

j or enlist voluntarily. Replace- 
t is extremely difficult, resulting in reduc- 
in plant output and the danger of im- 
mairment of quality of product. The en- 
closed resolution has been approved in sub- 
stance by the directors of this organization, 
which is State-wide, and embraces some 
20.000 dairymen in its membership 

We urgently request that you support the 
plan embodied in the resolution either by 
legislation or by executive officials who may 
be now functio 

dequately empow them to remedy the 
u ts of the present manpower pro- 
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urs 


SAM H. GREENE, Manager. 
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Sssential activiti 


Cooperative Sales Agency. 

Central California Berry Growers Associa- 
tion, 

Del Norte Dairymen’s Association. 

Hayward Poultry Producers Association. 

Humboldt County Dairymen’s Association. 

Health Officers’ Section, League of Cali- 
fornia Cities. 

Pacific States Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Poultry Producers of Central California. 

Salinas Valley Cooperative Milk Producers, 

Agricultural Committee, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

United Date Growers of California. 


Fourteen Hub Boys Teamed in Solomons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 6, 1942 


Ar. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in my extension 
of remarks an interesting news item from 
the Boston Post of September 6, 1942, re- 
lating to 14 young men of my district 
who enlisted at the same time in the 
United States Marine Corps, and who 
are now all together at Solomon Islands 
ighting for our country. I have known 
all of these young men since they were 
children. 

SOLOMONS— 


UNIT 


Hus Boys TEAMED IN 
FIGHTING AS 


a single sheet of 

tionery came word yesterday of 

how 14 Dorchester boys who went off to war 
together last January were reunited by chance 
in the distant Solomon Islands and together 
took part in the succ¢ ] lt on Guadal- 
canal Island as United States marine raiders.) 


f+) 
Sful assau 


“FEELING FINE” 

The lette ame to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Martin, of 34 Owencroft Read, Dorchester, 
from their 19-year-old son, Charlie, who was 

ne of 14 members of the Dorgan Baseball 
Club who joined up in the marines January 
6, hoping to get a quick crack at the Japs. To 
the relief of his parents, and th of the 
other boys, young Martin wt that “all the 
boys are feeling fine.” 

Back last winter, just after the Jap attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the boys got together, as 
they had ever since they were small children, 
to discuss a proposition. This time, though, 
it was a very serious propositi and their 
decision was to enlist as a group in the 
marines. They had always done things to- 
gether, growing up in the neighborhood, go- 
ing to school, and then playing ball on the 
club sponsored by Clerk of Courts Thomas 


Dorgan 


ALL 


SCHOOLS 


DIFFERENT 
Alter enlisting 
dad and sent to d 

tin's 


however, the boys were 
iff nt training 
iperinten- 
] in Fields 
commander of Michael J 
American Legion, recalled that 
to Parris Island, some to New 
me to Quant 
tter yestera 


‘ 1] 
they were all 


fathe . 
father, wl 


me lk 
Cc neiaence 


before t 
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wrote to “Dear Folks.” “All the boys are 
feeling fine. I can finally tell you where I 
am now—in the Solomon Islands on the is- 
land of Guadalcanal. 

“We all hope to be home for Christmas, 
but only time will tell. I can only write one 
letter and they only allow us to use one 
piece of paper. We haven't got any mail 
since we've been here, but keep on writing— 
we'll get it all in a bunch. 


“CAN'T LAST FOREVER 


“Let us Know all the news at home and 
keep your chin up, because this cannot last 
forever.” 

Martin told, too, of having “met these 
Japanese boys and had a few tough days, but 
it is the same old story, ‘the marines have 
landed and the situation is well in hand.’” 

He wrote, “There isn’t much to write about 
here, but we'll have some good stories to tell. 
We will ‘keep ’em flying,’ so keep happy with- 
out me for awhile.” The paper was flimsy 
Japanese stationery. 

The group of boys, six of whom had to have 
their parents’ consent to enlistment because 
they were under the age limit, were tendered 
a memorable send-off party at the Old Harbor 
House, South Boston, January 2, and their 
mass enlistment praised by Congressman 
JOHN McCormack, House majority leader. 

The other boys who enlisted at that time 
included James Sullivan, 19 Fairmount 
Street; Henry Holzman, 800 Washington 
Street; John Hassan, Old Harbor Village; Wil- 
liam Martin, 792 Washington Street; Maurice 
Driscoll, 78 Mora Street; Richard Hodgens, 
15 Owencroft Road; Thomas Muikerien, 871 
Washington Street; and Joseph Kenney, 
Standard Street, all of Dorchester. 


The New Deal in Kansas . 


wT 
se a 


NSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. U. 


UYER 


OF . TSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Cctober 6, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an article written by Wil- 
liam Allen White in the Emporia Ga- 
zette. 

The article follows: 

THE NEW DEAL IN KANSA: 

On every hand in Kansas one sees evidence 
of a political revolution. Consider the party 
which the Republicans call derisively the 
New Deal party when the Republicans are 
fishing for Democratic votes. The New Deal 
party certainly is losing ground. No one 
knows exactly why. If Kansas could stand 
the New Deal party in 1932, 1934, and in a 
manner in 1936, why should Kansas refuse to 
take the New Deal medicine today? It is no 
less bitter than it used to b But maybe 
folks have found that it doesn't cure the old 
human disease that is best treated by a 
course of “root, hog, or die anyway, the 
New Deal party in Kansas is slipping. 

The New Deal candidate for Governor, Mr. 
Burke, the New Deal candidate f the su- 
preme court, Judge Allen, the New Deal can- 
didate for attorney Oswald, all 
are soft pedaling They cail 
themselves Jeffer And 
everywhere we find ca! the Demo- 
cratic State an unt ck emphasizing 
their Jeffersoniar I pl The Demo- 


ry j an 7 - S t in the 


crats 
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Roos lt ar 
Democrat. 


























































































Which is a strange phenomenon. Roose- 
velt gets few rousers in Kansas Democratic 
meetings. He is treated like a stepchild. In- 
deed, he is so unpopular in this State that 
Democratic candidates are openly giving him 
the brush-off and rallying around Thomas 
Jefferson. 


Misery loves company. Politics makes 
strange bedfellows. And this little Jeffer- 
sonian Democratic baby that you hear 


squeaking under the bedclothes, by 1944 may 
be stomping around the house, kicking the 
old man into the scrap heap. 
Strange days and strange time 
us. 
P.S.; We hope] 


re 
are 


upon 





A Significant Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following timely speech re- 
cently delivered by Rear Admiral Ben 
Moreell is worthy of the most thoughtful 
consideration. In his position as Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Ad- 
miral Moreell is extremely well informed 
on the subject of labor and labor rela- 
tions. He pulls no punches, he talks 
straight from the shoulder, and his mes- 
sage to organized labor is not only sig- 
nificant but highly pertinent at this par- 
ticular time. 

Of the utmost importance are three 
points brought out near the conclusion 
of the speech. Organized labor, as well 
as Congress, would do well to immedi- 
ately take the necessary action so that 


these suggestions can become an actu- 
ality. 
The speech of Rear Admiral Moreell 


follows: 
When your 
me to address 


president, John Coyne, asked 

this Convention, I was reluc- 
tant to accept because I questioned whether 
I could say the things you fellows like to 
hear. So I asked John whether I was sup- 
posed to hand out the usual line about how 
good the labor organizations are, and how 
much they doing for the war effort, 
et cetera, et cetera, or whether I could speak 
right out and say what I thought, regard- 
less of whose toes Isteppedon. I pointed out 
to him that you cannot learn anything from 
a fellow who says that everything you do is 
all right, that I expected to learn something 


are 


from you and I hoped you would learn some- 
thing from me. 
John assured me that I was not under 


wraps and could say what I thought; so here 
it is 

You fellows are writing history, but I don’t 
believe realize it. You are writing the 
history of the behavior of organized labor in 
the greatest crisis and the greatest danger 
that this country has ever faced. It is a 
trial which will determine whether this 
country, where democracy and personal free- 
dom have developed to the highest degree 
known to mankind, can survive in competi- 
tion with countries ruled by a few for the 


vou 


benefit of a few and in complete disregard 
of the rights cf the individual. 

You are writing a war record, the war rec- 
ord of union labor; and I want to tell you 





that, from the viewpoint of the unbiased and 
unprejudiced observer, the record to date, in 
many instances, does not make the best 
reading. 

Many of you know me well enough to know 
hat if I have any bias at all in labor matters, 
it is in your favor. You know, and I know, 
that there are people in the United States of 
America, lots of them, who will shed no tears 
if union labor comes out of this war with a 
deep black eye. Of course, if we lose the 
war, and we are losing it now, it will make 
no difference. If we win, there is bound to 
be a check-up, and every man will be called 
to the bar of public opinion to render an 
accounting. There is one question that each 
one of us will be called upon to answer and 
that is, “Did you deliver when our lives and 


liberties were at stake?” We will not be 
asked to explain why we did or why we 
didn’t—just “Did you?” 

I was in France in 1932 and 1933. I was 
attending a French engineering school, and, 


among other things, I studied some political 
economy. I had a chance to see and to talk 
to a great many Frenchmen; in fact, I was 
the only American in the school. We talked 
some about the French labor movement. 
There was then a great fear among many 
loyal and patriotic Frenchmen that France 
was under the complete domination of selfish 
political interests and that French organized 
labor was no exception to the rule. French 
organized labor, in common with practically 
all other elements in the French body politic, 
had developed to that ultimate degree of ex- 
treme selfishness which is exemplified by the 


old adage: “To hell with you, Jack, I got 
mine.” 
Well, you all know what happened. It al- 


ways happens when every member of a team 
goes out for himself and not for the team. 
The French politicians and the French labor 
leaders are still making speeches, but now 
they are talking to themselves—nobody else 
will listen. 





You saw what happened a few days ago in 
France; conscription of labor to serve a for- 
eign master. Thatis slavery. No other word 
describes it. When I was in France Laval was 


honeying around the labor 
them what great guys they wer 
ing a lot of sweet love word 
rest of that story to you 

You may ask, “What does an outsider like 
yourself, who has to deal with labor organi- 
zations, find wrong with them?’ Weil, the 
one great deficiency, as I see it, is of 


leaders telling 
>and whisper- 
I'll leave the 


lack 


discipline, lack of control by your leaders over 
what the lower ranks will do. I am never 
sure when I have reached an agreement with 


you that I will not have to start all over again 
the next day because “the boys won't go 
along.” 

In many instances, lack of discipline in an 
organization can be attributed to a deficiency 
in the quality of leadership. Discipline 
which is freely exercised by freemen is worth 


a lot more than discipline which results from 
coercion. The question arises whether the 
quality of your leadership is such as can 
command that voluntary discipline. During 
the past 5 years in my position I have met 


with leaders in Government and 
as well as the leaders in the labor 








and I can say without equivocatio the 
unions have nothing to be ashamed of with 
respect to the quality of their leade1 rhe 
thing which is lacking is the discipline of 
their followers. The union ide compare 


in force, and in character 
with other groups. The rank and file ow 
them loyalty. There must be discipline 

every organization. If leaders do not perform 
there remedy. Acting con- 
formity with democratic processes of Govern- 
ment they can be removed from offic This 


favorably in vision 


is a simple in 


is a more effective procedure than allowing 
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them to remain in office and then not sup- 
porting them. 

I sometimes wonder whether 
discipline which I encounter in 


labor is not due to your failure to dé 


the 


‘le 
lack 





and to insist upon it as a condition of your 
service. There are some exceptions to this 
rule; I could name names. They are out- 


standing by reason of their scarcity 

This lack of discipline frequently results 
in strikes or slow-downs or work stoppag 
in spite of all your assurances that the! 
will be no stoppages during the peri 
war 

How can one measure the cost of 
stoppages? In ordinary times 
work stoppages is measured by the loss 
individual worker in his pay envelope and 
by a reduction in the income of the busing 
In time of war, especially in a total war 
when we are fighting for our very existence 
work stoppages are to be measured by 
or both of two yardsticks-—human blood and 
human lives. Just these two; nothing more. 
I tell you that every stoppage, every 
down, every delay, can be traced through the 
intricate ramifications of the production and 
transportation processes to the battlefront 
and there chalked up in lost blood and 
lives; American blocd and American lives! 
I know very well the temptation for the 
worker to rebel and to refuse to produ f 





d of the 


wo 


the cost of 


to tne 


one 


low- 


an unfair cr a crooked or an inconsiderate 
employer. This situation not only faces the 
man who works with his hands, but also the 
man in the armed services and the man L 


Government service. Everyone of us is 
sometimes called upon to swallow a lot. But 
we are all soldiers in the army of 


adem CT at ‘ 

and no truer and more appropriate concep- 

tion of our obligation in this great national 

crisis has ever been uttered than the w- 
ing by Stonewall Jackson: 

“Men and officers must obey, 1 matter 

what cost to their feelings, for obed e to 


orders, instant and unhesitating ; not only 
the life blood of armies, but 
States, and the doctrine that, n I 
ditions whatey deliberate disobedience can 
be justified, is treason to t . 
We must achieve 
unity of action 
utmost certainty, 


the urity cf 
unc 
er, 
he commonwealth 
unity of command 
Otherwise we will, with the 
be obeying the orders of a 
er 


foreign master And nev again will the 
door of opportunity be opened to our chil- 
dren as it is today and has been since the 


founding of this country. Remember that 
your sons and your daughters have every op- 

















portunity to mount to the very topmost rung 
of the ladder in this free country of 01 
They are not dependent upon favor, but l 
upon their own worth. We must keep that 
freedom of opportunity forever as a red 
heritage 

I cannot impress too strongly u} you 
the seriousness of the situatioz It i Oo 
serious that you and I and all of us, wheth 
we be in the armed forces, in the ranks of 
labor, in Government, or in indu m 
not only refrain from work stoppages, slow- 
downs, and strikes, but we must al reft 
to be incited to strikes and stoppages 
action of any employer or any other per 
I know that there are unscrupulous em- 
ployers who would not shrink from p1 
ing a strike for ther own Ifish purp 
even in this time of emergency. I woul 
to them, “We will not quit we will de 
our rights and privilege but v W t 
stop production as long as Ameri liber- 
ties and the lives of American men are de- 
pendent upon what we are doing.” 

Whenever you strike, whens y f 
like striking, just stop and « I 
will I harm?” You will certair I 
the managers of the bu > |} 
goes on just the same. You kK vy t ; 
strike will be settled one v ( l 
a short til n the meant pay 
goeson. You certainly urt 
the owners of the business, who in this time 
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of great industrial activity are making ample 
profits and can afford the monetary loss, if 
any, which would result from your strike. 
When you strike you hurt, first and most im- 
portant, the boy on the firing line who needs 
the bullets you are making, and, second, 
yourselves. If you have a grievance, bring it 
out into the open and lay it on the table. 
You know enough about this Government to 
know that you will get fair treatment. 

And while we are on the subject of slow- 
downs in production, I would like to register 
my feelings about the absolutely unyielding 
position taken by many of your locals with 
respect to the rules defining what can and 
cannot be done by a journeyman. For ex- 
ample, in many, if not ali localities, materials 
to be worked into place by a certain trade 
be unloaded from trucks by that 
The result is gross inefficiency, as you 
well know. I do not object to such rules 
when they are necessary to keep men em- 
ployed, but at a time when the country is 
crying for manpower, the unyielding and un- 
relenting application of such rules stymies the 
war effort and builds up ill will toward union 
labor. You fellows cannot disregard public 
opinion. This is a democratic country; and 
that is the only reason why we have unions. 

You cannot have your cake and eat it too. 
You exist by virtue of the fact that this is a 
democratic country and, therefore, you have 
to preserve and protect democratic institu- 
When the country is in peril, as it is 
day, all rules must be relaxed or waived 

npletely. It is just as sensible for your 
ellows to take the position that a brickmason 

t, in time of emergency, help out with 

of a steel beam, as it is for a 

) take the position that, because he 

machine gunner, he cannot 

or unload a landing boat. What 

fa war this would be if such rules 
plied to the boys on the firing line 

And don’t think that your men, most of 
whom have sons, or brothers, or nephews, or 
nieces on the firing line, are in sympathy with 
methods of fi ga War Just to 

u, Iam going to quote from a letter 


1inDy rd uu rker yon’t quote 


have to 
trade 


as a 


were ar 


such 


because the man might be 
ocal, which, again, is 


} agair fine 
an is punished for producing 
, Ip preser' 


definitely shown a lack of appreciation of 
the serious war sitvation in which we find 
ourselves. ‘These conditions are largely the 
result of local labor union regulations and 
do not indicate the demands of the indi- 
vidual worker. 

“There is a continual duplication of effort 
and labor employment due to the fact that 
plumbers and pipe fitters draw a very dis- 
tinct line to separate the scope of their work 
even though the work which each trade claims 
is quite similar to and connected with the 
other. It is a common sight to see a gang 
of plumbers under the supervision of a fore- 
man standing by for as much as an hour 
and a half waiting for a pipe fitter’s crew to 
finish their part of the work on the installa- 
tion of one individual item of equipment. 

“Inefficient utilization of skilled labor is 
noted in the case of plumbers who insist that 
members of their union handle plumbing 
materials from stock piles to trucks and from 
trucks to the point of use. This require- 
ment has been insisted upon by local unicns 
even though there are insufficient skilled 
journeymen in their union to prosecute the 
plumbing work laid out in the development 
to complete facilities which have been sched- 
uled months in advance. I believe that this 
restriction should be waived by all means 
and common labor used for the handling of 
all materials except when the superintendent 
in charge of the work considers it essential 
to give any particular class of material 
special handling 

“The strict regulations regarding the num- 
ber of supervisors that must be employed 
for the organization of work in any particular 
trade depending on the number of journey- 
men employed very frequently result in un- 
qualified individuals being nominated as 
foremen and employed as such due to the 
lack of sufficient fully qualified men. In 
other words, the amount of supervision is 
not determined by the nature of the work 
but is arbitrarily determined by a rule of 
thumb which cannot possibly take into ac- 
count the wide variation in jobs now under- 
way in connection with war work.” 

When I meet with unreasonable demands 
for the enforcement cetime rules 
which are advanced f the labor 
organizations, the stoppages in the face of 
dire need by our boys at tl t, and 


when I recall t sults of those 
st wwes, a great 


sto} y rises in me 
and I think of the w Christ, “Forgive 
them, Father, they know not what they do.” 
And when I negotiate with unions and meet 
with stubborn refusal to ve and take, I 
wonder whether you fellows realize the great 
stake which you, in with ail the 
rest of us, have in this game. This is a war 
of extermination. Either we survive or we 
don’t. No American wants to live as a slave. 
I tell you with all the earnestness I can 
command that those are the only two choices 
we have. I have no reason to deceive you. 
I have no personal ambitions. I don’t want 
a promotion. I don't want any power. All 
I want is to win this war! I am telling you 
the truth—we are playing for keeps! The 


stakes are high. They are men’s lives and, 


common 


more sacred still, men’s liberties 

Don’t forget, your men are on the battle 
line, not only your sons brothers, but 
your own members. V 1ave some 30,000 
Seabees, construction ttalior most of 
them right out there in the middle of this 
fight in the Pacific. Most of them are men 
from the building trades unions, recruited 
with your fine help and your support, for 
which we are very grateful. We have them 
in Iceland, Newfoundland, Dutch Harbor, 
Kodiak, Sitka, and other foreign parts. They 
build and they fight. We got to give 
them tools for both 

How would you like to face a strafing at- 
tack on Island X by a Jap fighter plane with 
nothing to throw back at him but an Irish 


potato? think you would say a prayer, or 


nave 
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something, for the guy who laid down on the 
job of getting a gun to you. 

It is not enough that the labor union 
should promise not to strike and not to slow 
down and not to “go fishing,” which I have 
found out, to my sorrow, is just another way 
of going on strike. What you fellows should 
do is to resolve that, as long as there is any 
work to be done, you wiil not allow any 
private employer or any governmental agency 
through maliciousness or cupidity or stupid- 
ity, or for any other reason, to incite or pro- 
voke you into stopping work during this war 
That kind of a policy will win you public sup- 
port and will build up a war record of which 
organized labor will forever be proud. The 
private employer and governmental agencies 
are even more susceptible to the force of 
public opinion than are the labor unions. 
With the public behind you, you are going 
to get a square deal and you will be assured 
of all of your legitimate aims. There is no 
question about that. Such a policy is, in 
my opinion, a statesmanlike procedure and 
would elevate trade-unionism to the level of 
true statesmanship. 

You know that there are some employers 
and others in this country who would like 
nothing better than to see the destruction 
of union organizations. 

Their method frequently is to provoke you 
fellows into actions which will alienate pub- 
lic opinion and the natural sympathy which 
the average American has for the man who 
works with his hands. You have a great 
advantage in this sympathy, but when you, 
yourselves, come out in public statements 
that the situation facing the country is of 
the utmost gravity, that we are fighting for 
our very lives, and then condone work stop- 
pages and insist on the rigid application of 
jurisdictional rules, you are going to alienate 
that sympathy just as sure as you are alive. 
There are very few Americans who are not 
sympathetic to the man who works with his 
hands and who wants a fair chance for his 
children to get an education and to be de- 
cent, self-respecting citizens, but if you strrt 
imposing on this sympathy you are going to 
destroy it. 

Your answer may be, “They can’t live 
without us.” I will admit that no one can 
live without labor, but they certainly can 
live without labor unions. They are living 
without them in Germany, and in Italy, and 
in Japan, and they seem to be doing right 
well—at least for the moment—and, in my 


opinion, they will damn well live without 
them here if all of us don’t get in there and 
pitch. 

Please don't misunderstand me; I do not 
mean to imply that labor has any exclusive 
responsibility for our failure to produce the 
maximum of war implements. I do feel that 
labor and other common folks, like myself, 
have the biggest stake in winning this war 
and, therefore, should be the most insistent 
that there be no slowdowns, and should lead 
the parade in unselfish devotion to the cause. 
Practically all elements in our population 
have been guilty of some selfishness; the situ- 
ation was well described on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
WICKERSHAM, Of Oklahoma, when he said 

“We will not get maximum production, in 
short, unless, first, we fully realize our awful 
peril; and, second, get over the ‘gimmes’ of 
recent years, such as 

“Gimme shorter hours, gimme higher 
wages, gimme bigger profits, gimme more 
overtime, gimme less work, gimme more ap- 
propriations and patronage, gimme plants 
for my congressional district, gimme fees 
and dues to work for Uncle Sam, gimme ham 
and eggs, gimme share-the-wealth. 

“France had the ‘gimmes,’ too—had them 
till the Germans were close to Paris. Then 
everybody went frantically to work—too late. 

“France has no ‘gimmes’ today—except 
‘gimme food for my baby, gimme a place to 
lay my head, gimme death,’” 








































































I have recently returned from a trip to 
the western Pacific. If you could go out 
there and see our boys and the conditions 
under which they are living, you would never 
again take any action which would deprive 
them of the things they need. I had achance 
to talk to some of the boys out there who 
are doing the business, and I can tell you 
what they expect of you and of me and of 
all other Americans who are behind the 
lines. They expect us to keep working and 
producing the things they need to fight with. 
And I am one who believes that you fellows 
are not going to let them down. Once you 
understand what is at stake and what your 
production means, I just cannot believe that 
you will ever stop producing. I have that 
confidence in you. The boys out there are 
just the same kind of people as you and I. 
They come from the same homes, the same 
schools, the same churches. They depend 
on us. I, for one, will not fail them, and I 
don't think you will, either. 

A few Cays ago I learned of the death of one 
of my friends in the southwest Pacific. He 
was a lieutenant colonel of marines, a grand 
fellow, one of the finest characters that ever 


lived. He enlisted in the Marine Corps as a 
private, and worked up through the ranks 
to be a lieutenant colonel. That’s the kind 


of a fellow he was. He was leading the at- 
tack on a Japanese position when a Jap cap- 


tain came out and offered to surrender his 
company. My friend took 25 marines and 
went in there to get them It was a fake. 
Only 3 of those marines came out. My 


friend is gone. On the same day, the an- 
nouncement came out that the men had 
gone on strike at the Western Cartridge Plant 
at Alton, Ill. Why? Because the manager 
had egg on his vest or for some other equally 
sensible reason. Well, I'll leave it to you 
fellows to draw your own conclusions as to 
how much sympathy I was able to work up 
for that crowd in Alton 

When I was out there in the Pacific I told 
Admiral Nimitz, commandey in chief of the 
United States Pacific Fleet, that I was going 
to address this convention, and I asked him 
to send a message to you from the firing line. 
This is the message he sent: 
“To the American Federatio 

“Complete devotion of labor to the task of 
winning this war is just as essential to vic- 
tory as the sacrifices being made by our sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and Coast Guard men 
in actual conflict with the enemy on distant 


n of Labor: 











seas and hostile beaches. 

“Your country is entitled to your full 
unity of effort, with complete subordination 
to the national interest In the farthest 





reaches of the Pacific Americans are engaged 
in grim business of pushing back the 
enemy to the line where we shall ultimately 
destroy him 

“The early defeat of the enemy necessitates 
your very be efforts at all times to help 
piac> in our hands the tools we must have to 
bring victory to our cause.” 

Organized labor has a golden opportunity 
o lead the way on behalf of the safety of the 


+ 
t 
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the 








ition. No war can be won without sacrifice 
d hardsl We mu all share in that 
cr r should point the w 
First uld ren ice all peacetime 
rules, r , and practices which pre- 
vent n 1 produc y per man per 
ad 
: 1 1 sik d I I tio of 
1 n 1p ive contribution to tl 
ion of th fi ry spiral, which 
] l v most I he 
of work man 
you uld not only 1 to slow 
to I luction but, above 
h 1 in tl no one ¢ wheth- 
be representat of Government, of 
Cc indu be permitted to ob- 
v effort. Yo he biggest 
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Again I remind you that your own brother | 
members have, in many instances, made 
great sacrifices. Recent reports concerning 
our activities in the southwest Pacific indi- 
cate that no finer story has been written than 
that of the performance of our construction 
battalions in the theater of war under the 
most trying conditicns. I am positive that 
the same spirit which animates those men 
also exists in the locals here at home. In 
many instances it lies dormant, in others it 
is vibrant and alive I could recite many 
cases on our cwn works where the man who 
toils with his hands has shown inspiring de- 
votion to our great cause. Again I say, it is 
up to you leaders to arouse and consolidate 
that spirit and to point the way to ultimate 
victory 

I can think of no finer guide in this war 
for all of us, acting together, than that given 
to us by our great President Lincoln in his | 
Second Inaugural Address: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.” 





Bad News From India 


N OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R.REYNCLDS | 


NORTH CAROLINA | 


EXTENSI 


OF 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 





entitled “Bad News From India,” which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
October 3, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


{New York Times, Octo! 3, 194 
BAD NEWS FROM INDIA 
From London on Thursday night came two 


ng to India. 






discouraging items of news 





























One was the statement made Leopold S 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, that an 
Indian mob had killed the crew of British 
plane which crashed near Behar on Septem- 
ber 5. Another was the cheers from a few 
members of the House at the statement, also | 
made by Mr. Amery, that in certain instances, | 
when troops could not reach troubled areas, 
mobs had been machine-gunned from the 
ix 

One cannot b that tl! f 
British sdldiers i thir 
Gandhi, Neh id oth l the 
Congress party. One cannot bel 
attacks on mobs, with no po i f dis- 
tinguishing betwee I n 
guilty, are anything but abhor: 
majority in the House of ( ( 
the people of Britain 

The extremists, who think first 1 te 
of violence, a! m cou y 
The problem of India is a problem of nulli- 
fying the extremi and bringing the moder- 
ates together. South Africa is with the 

ted Nations today because the moder 
nphed long ago. Wherever men of good 


will have sat down together to reach a peace- 


able adjustment the cause of the United 
Nations has been strengthened. We dor 
doubt that this is still possible in of | 
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Denaturalization of Certain Citizens 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Cctober 6, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include as a part 
of my remarks a report made by the 
Department of Justice in regard to the 
Nazi movement in this country. I com- 
pliment the Attorney General, Mr. Fran- 
cis Biddle, who issued that release today, 
which I think is vitally important. It is 
important as a vital document for the 
study of the Congress and the American 
people. Also, I congratulate Mr. J 
Edgar Hoover, of the Department of Jus- 
tice, who was instrumental, with the 
Attorney General, in bringing about this 
report. The release states that the De- 
partment of Justice is going to cancel the 
citizenship of thousands of members of 
un-American groups in this country who 
have been actively engaged in under- 
mining our form of government and in 
disseminating Fascist propaganda. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a sense of pride 
and satisfaction that Iam presenting the 
Attorney General’s report to you today as 
it bears out all my statements made on 
the floor of this House for the last few 
years. As far back as 1933 I tried to draw 
the attention of Congress and the people 
of this country to the danger of Nazi in- 
filtration into this country, and to the 
menace of organized Fascist propaganda 

arried on in this country under the di- 
rection of German and Italian Fascists 
and directed against the best interests of 
this country. If any Member should take 
the trouble of checking my speeches on 
this subject he can easily verify that mo: 
of the information contained in the At 
torney General’s report was submit 
me to this House several years : ‘ 
on several occasions. Some of the infor- 
mation was also submitted to the F. B. I., 
and I am happy to see that they have 
made better use of it than the Dies com- 





mittee which has been quite consistent 
in its refusal to follow up tips given to 
them on Fascist activities in this ccunt 
Let us hope that the Department of Jus- 
tice will do a thorough job and that it 
will rid our country of all Nazis who ha 
ecured their American citizenship 
fraud and deception. 
L . , 
Ge Fran Bi - 
l Na I le p 
nat of all rm l 
ih ( ry n-A > 
c i i} 
i » 
I Ss have t 9 l 
z natu ed I i 
cs ndic ti I f - 
legiance to the United & were t 2 
fraudulently or t further t f 
Germany. Th whose natu! n - 
voked will be ‘ 
they will be Liab! to i ent for the 
du! n of 
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In view of the large amount of litigation 
anticipated from this program, the United 
States attorneys have been instructed to pe- 
tition the courts to consolidate the cases in 
each judicial district insofar as the common 
issue of the un-American character of the 
bund is concerned 

“Evidence assembled by the Department of 
Justice gives incontestable proof of the un- 
American pro-Nazi character of the German- 
American Bund,” Mr. Biddle declared. “In 
the 18 years that it and its predecessor or- 
ganizations flourished here under our dem- 
ocratic hospitality it worked unceasingly in 
behalf of the German Reich and against the 
interests of America. 

“In the last decade particularly the bund 
has been an arm of aggressive Nazi world 
diplomacy—an instrument of the German 
‘Auslands Organisation’ with headquarters 
at Stuttgart. Its avowed policy has been to 
resist integration of Germans into the Amer- 
ican system, to retain the complete loyalty 
of its members to Germany, and to establish 
in the United States a branch of the German 
Reich. 

“The aims and purposes of the bund are 
wholly inconsistent with American citizen- 
ship. Loyalty to one excludes loyalty to the 
other. It therefore follows that those Ger- 
mans who became naturalized American 
citizens and at the same time turned actively 
to the affairs of the bund are guilty of fraud 
Their oaths of allegiance were not honestly 
taken. 

“We are moving at once to clean out this 
of danger to our national security. 
The courts will be asked to denaturalize these 
disloyal bundists. Deprived of their citizen- 
Ship, they automatically become alien 
enemies. As such, I shall order them in- 
terned for the duration of the war.” 

The program is being launched simulta- 
neously in all communities in which the bund 
was active up to the time of its formal dis- 
solution last December. Investigations by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
department have been under way for many 
nonths Federal Bureau of Investigation 

scords have been compiled as to the bund 
ss of hundreds of former members. 
numerous Federal grand jury 
s and criminal prosecutions of 
nent bund officials have yielded im- 

nt evidence both as to the subversive 
the bund and as to the activities 
individual members 
turalization law requires the Gov- 
1 the court for the revoca- 
ven individual's certificate of 
The petition is substan- 
ate dence of disloyalty, or other facts 
o show that citizenship was fraud- 
yxrocured or that the defendant did 
ul be to the oath of 
ant is then allowed 
ile an answer to the 
er hearing, the court qd 
as to whether the petition is to 
The defendant may 
decision to a higher 
the petition, as 


rit«; ¢ 


Source 


activitice 
aCUlvitl 


In ad 
invest 


ition, 


igntion 
igavion 


renders 


by default 


tely 500 denaturalizat 


are now pending in the 
active consideration by 
he present time. 

ho already have 

1lso former mem- 

und. Chief among 
August Klapprott, 

” Another na- 
Wilhelm Kunze, 
ilizat since he 
i i rt However, he has 
beer ntenced to 15 years’ imprisonment for 
espionage; a charge, it was shown at his trial, 
directly related to his bund activities. In 


addition, some 30 national or local bund lead- 


a 





ers are under indictment or have entered 
pleas of guilty in the Southern District of 
New York for conspiring to violate the Selec- 
tive Service Act or the Alien Registration 
Act. 

The denaturalization program is being 
handled by Durward E, Balch under the di- 
rection of Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Criminal Division. 


BACKGROUND 


The history of the German-American Bund 
stems back through a devious ancestry to the 
organization of a German patriotic society, 
Teutonia, in Detroit, Mich., in 1924. Its 
founder was Fritz Gissibl, a German alien 
who was with Hitler in the Munich beer hall 
“putsch.” 

This event coincided with the emergence 
of Adolf Hitler on the political scene in Ger- 
many. Hitler’s inspiration was evident in 
Teutonia as well as among other militant 
Germanic groups which came into being 
about the same time. Indeed, there were 
during the middle and late 'twenties, scat- 
tered outposts in the United States of the 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbiter 
Partei (National Socialist’ Labor Party, or 
Nazi). All gave open and vigorous support 
to the rising Hitler movement 

In 1933, under the zealous leadership of 
Gissibl and Heinz Spankncebel, many of 
these groups were brought together in a 
strong, national organization known as “The 
Friends of the New Germany.” With Hitler 
definitely rising to power in Germany, the 
vision of world-Germandom caught on among 
German patriots in America. “The Friends 
of the New Germany” began to explore its 
political strength and to conceive its destiny 
as the spearhead of the Nazi revolution in 
America. 

Reasons of expediency (“ ‘Friends of the 
New Germany’ sounds too German and makes 
people shy and keeps them from joining,” 
one early official explained) dictated a change 
of name a few years later, and at a conven- 
tion in Buffalo on March 29, 1936, the Ger- 
man-American Bund came formally into ex- 
istence. By this time the organization had 
been firmly established on the pattern of the 
Nazi Party in Germany Fritz Kuhn was 
elected the first national “fuehrer,” and local 
“gauleiters” were named for the various re- 
gional and local posts throughout the coun- 
try. 

The “leadership principle” one of the major 
precepts of the bund, made it clear that, from 
the individual member to the national leader, 
all responsibility was “upward,” and the 
national leader had final authority in all 
matters. Significant in this connection is 
the pledge set forth cn the membership card 
issued to Bund members, which reads in part 
as follows: 

“As a member of the German-American 
Bund I recognize the leadership principle 
which has been fundamental in the Bund 
ince it was conceived and in accordance with 
which itis conducted. * * * Ishall utter 
no criticism of the leaders except in their 
presence. * * * I am fully aware that 
the movement is not limited to the unit, but 
the primary loyalty is due to the bund as 
personified in its national lead- 

* * In the service of this cause I 

* * * to subject all my other per- 
interests to the requirements of the 


such 


The leadership principle was further em- 
phasized in the constitution of the bund, 
which set forth that the national leader had 
unquestioned personal authority over every 
phase of the bund’s affairs, the disposition of 
its property and funds, the issuance and rev- 
ocation of orders, and the power of appoint- 
ment and removal of officers 

Further similarities to the parent Nazi 
Party in Germany are seen in the organiza- 
tional structure of the bund Local groups 
were known as “ortsgruppen,” each with its 
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local fuehrer. These were subdivided into 
“ordnungs dienst,” the militant, uniformed 
storm troopers; “jungenschaft,” or youth 
groups; “frauenschaft,” or women’s groups; 
and “deutsche konsum verband,” or economic 
groups. The latter branch had among its 
objectives the boycott of local Jewish business 
firms and the promotion of import and export 
business with Germany. 

The membership of the bund at its peak 
during 1938 and 1939 reached, according to 
some partisan estimates, as high as 20,000. 
In reality it probably failed to reach half that 
number. Kuhn in several of his statements 
declared that the storm troop divisions should 
equal at least 10 percent of the total mem- 
bership, and there is reason to believe that 
that proportion may have been reached or 
even exceeded. Geographically the bund 
membership centered around New York, New 
Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania, in the East; 
around Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati in the Middle West; 
and around Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Seattle, on the west coast. There 
were scatterings of membership also in Texas, 
Colorado, Maryland, and other parts of the 
country. Membership was restricted to per- 
sons of German origin, free of Jewish or 
Negro blood, and believers in the leadership 
principle. 

As in the Nazi Party in Germany, the pride 
of the German-American Bund was its dis- 
ciplined and uniformed band of storm troop- 
ers. This was to be the nucleus of the armed 
striking force of the movement when “der 
tag” came. 

The following were typical exhortations 
given a band of “storm troopers” by their 
local leader in Astoria, L. I. in 1937: 

“You are political storm troopers and must 
remember your allegiance to Germany. 
* * * What happened some years ago is 
now taking place here. In Germany the 
people finally rose up in resentment. This 
will happen here. It is inevitable. When 
that day comes * * * we must be pre- 
pared to fight for the right kind of govern- 
ment. * * * There will be bloodshed 
and fighting. We shall have to do our part. 


* we - * * 


“Everyone knows that some day bullets 
will fly in America. When that day comes, 
we must be prepared to fight for National 
Socialism.” 

That German national socialism is the 
only desirable form of government, that it is 
superior to democracy, and that it must be 
established in the United States through the 
efforts of the German-American Bund was 
constantly urged upon bund members by the 
leaders in their oral and written pronounce- 
ments. Two of the most important docu- 
ments ever issued by the bund were its 1937 
and 1938 Yearbooks. Some of their passages 
are highly illustrative of what the bund 
sought to do. 

“We stand here as the heralds of the Third 
Reich,” one excerpt states, “as preachers of 
the Germar world viewpoint of national so- 
cialism which is displayed before the eyes 
of the world as the incomparable German 
miracle, the miracle of national socialism.” 


+ co * * ” 


“What does the union of all Germans by 
Adolf Hitler, carried out in the old country, 
teach us? It is this union of the Germans, 
who for centuries were divided into principal- 
ities, vassal states, and party strifes, that 
wrested German culture and nature and 
finally political influence from the abyss into 
which they threatened to tumble. 

“This glorious feat of the Fuehrer naturally 
found among those of German extraction liv- 
ing abroad the widest and greatest acclaim. 
In many of these people is noticeable a great 
longing to follow this example. They wish 
to bring about a final unification of all peo- 
ple of German extraction no matter of what 
nation they may be citizens,” 





Taree. 
ee ee 


Various other pronouncements of the Bund 
emphasized the ties that bound Germans in 
America to the reigning ideology of Hitler 
and the Fatherland. Fritz Kuhn in one of 
his propaganda pamphlets declared: 

“The German-American Volksbund is in- 
spired with the national socialist world con- 
cept. National socialism has given the Ger- 
mans in foreign countries a unified world 
view, they cannot survive without a spiritual 
tie with the homeland. 

“We desire that the spiritual rebirth of the 
German people at home shall spiritually be 
transmitted to the Germans of America 
through mediums in flaming words and in- 
spiring examples,” 

Kuhn, in the official bund newspaper, 
counsels his followers not to allow their pure 
Germanism to be sullied by non-Aryan asso- 
ciations. 

“We people of German descent, who live 
here in America, have * * * the choice 
of either holding fast to our German folk 
group, to our kultur and to our cultural ties 
with the motherland, or, of disappearing 
without leaving a trace in the far-famed 
‘melting pot.’ Shall we go to ruin along with 
it? Shall we perish in this completely mis- 
leading so-called civilization which, with 
comparative certainty, will lead us to bolshe- 
vism as the end result? * * * We must 
learn at last to defend, with all means, with 
claws and teeth, all that is holy and dear 
to us.” 

The war in Europe brought added courage 
to the bund leaders and new contempt for 
the cause of democracy. The Deutscher 
Weckruf und Beobachter, official bund news- 
paper, proclaimed as recently as March 1941: 

“The present war is not only a war between 
England and Germany and Italy, but is 
rather the great decisive battle of democracy, 
of plutocracy and of Jewry, against social- 
ism. *% 9 9 

“The democrats and plutocrats of the 
world, especially the American Jews, know 
very well that the hour of reckoning is ap- 
proaching. * * * 

“Onward, you National Socialists and 
Fascists of the world, you who are the puri- 
fying thunderstorm on the horizon of the 
future. * * * Destroy the chains of 
international plutocracy which shackle you! 
Destroy the dungeon of world democracy in 
which free nations are tortured like slaves! 
And lead humanity toward a more beautiful 
future!” 

As prospects of this country’s entrance into 
the war became more apparent, the bund 
sought to use its political influence to ad- 
vance the cause of isolationism. According 
to Fritz Kuhn: 

“We should concern ourselves first of all 
with the politics of this country, and you 
can be convinced that we do Germany the 
greatest favor thereby. * * * 

“One thing must be considered quite def- 
initely. We must impel American politics 
with a pure German feeling * * * we 
must demand from the candidates * * * 
that they, above all else, must always use 
their influence that America, under all cir- 
cumstances, must keep out of any European 
war. 

“That is the greatest service that we can 
show Germany.” 

As the national crisis deepened, bund offi- 
cials openly advocated defiance or evasion of 
certain laws which they felt might prove 
inimical to their purpose. Among the offi- 
cial commands sent out from bund head- 
quarters in 1940 were instructions whereby 
those required to register under the Alien 
Registration Act were advised to obscure their 
bund affiliations. 

An even more flagrant incident concerned 
instructions as to the liability of bund mem- 
bers to register under the Selective Service 
Act. This command read, in part, as fol- 
lows; 





“We represent the standpoint, however, that 
an induction into the military service is 
not justified, insofar as it concerns bund 
members and American Germans, for in the 
Selective Service law the citizenship rights 
of bund members and defenders of German- 
dom are unconstitutionally severed. 

“Every man, if he can, will refuse to do 
military duty until this law * * * (is) 
revoked.” 

Public antipathy for the bund grew in pro- 
portion as war drew near to the United 
States. Bund officials encountered ever-in- 
creasing difficulties. Offices and meeting halis 
were denied to them, their camps were closed, 
their parades and mass meeting were raided, 
Fritz Kuhn and other leaders ran afoul of 
the law. The bund recognized this and at- 
tempted by various means to disguise its 
identity and purpose. August Klapprott, 
subsequently made national feuhrer, told 
the delegates to the bund convention in Chi- 
cago in August 1941: 

“Almost every group has met with difficul- 
ties * * * our will toward work and 
completion of our idea has been suppressed 
by the war party. The groups were so strong- 
ly hindered that some of them have had to 
adopt the most beautiful society names that 
they could pick.” 

That was the last convention the bund ever 
held. Public indignation over its obvious 
and arrogant disloyalty mounted steadily, 
and shortly after Pearl Harbor the national 
officers publicly announced its voluntary and 
final dissolution. The German-American 
Bund, official spearhead of the Nazi fifth 
column in America, ceased to exist—at least 
under that name. But its spirit and func- 
tions continue up to the present day behind 
the innocent mask of cultural societies, sing~ 
ing, and athletic clubs. The bund in reality 
is far from dead. 

As a footnote to its history it is appropri- 
ate to note the present status of some of 
those who activated the bund in its less 
troublous days: 

G. Wilhelm Kunze, the last official fuehrer, 
who fled to Mexico and was returned from 
there to the United States, pleaded guilty to 
espionage at Hartford, Conn., in July, and 
was sentenced to serve 15 years’ imprison- 
ment. He is under indictment in the south- 
ern district of New York for conspiracy to 
violate the Selective Service Act based upon 
commands issued by the bund. 

Fritz Kuhn, bund fuehrer prior to Kunze, 
was convicted of embezzling bund funds by 
the State of New York and is presently serv- 
ing a term of imprisonment therefor. Suit 
to revoke his citizenship is pending in the 
southern district of New York. 

George Froboese, who served as acting 
fuehrer after Kunze fled to Mexico, com- 
mitted suicide on June 16, 1942, while en 
route to New York City pursuant to a Fed- 
eral grand-jury subpena. 

August Klapprott, last acting bund fueh- 
rer, is on trial in the southern district of 
New York for conspiracy to violate the Selec- 
tive Service Act in connection with bund 
commands. His naturalization was canceled 
in New Jersey in July 1942. 

Gustav Elmer, national treasurer and or- 
ganizational leader of the bund, was “de- 
naturalized” in the southern district of New 
York on September 11, 1942. 

Dr. Otto Willumeit, Chicago leader, pleaded 
guilty to espionage at Hartford, Conn., and 
in August of this year was sentenced to serve 
5 years’ imprisonment. Suit to revoke his 
naturalization has been authorized. 

Herman Agne, Philadelphia bund leader, is 
under indictment in the southern district of 
New York for conspiracy to violate the 
Alien Registration Act in connection with 
bund commands. A decree was entered can- 


celing his citizenship in June 1942. 
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Matthias Kohler and Arno R. Friedrich, 
New Jersey bund leaders, were also deprived 
of their American citizenship in recent suits. 

Fritz Gissibl, the original founder; Walter 
Kappe, Dr. Hubert Schnuch, and Joseph 
Schuster are among the former leaders who 
have returned to Germany and now hold re- 
sponsible positions in the Reich. 





Statement on India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix a Statement on 
India, signed and endorsed by numerous 
prominent Americans whose names are 
attached thereto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The people of the United States view the 
situation in India with great alarm because it 
threatens the victory of the United Nations. 
With increasing numbers of our troops and 
vast quantities of our supplies in India, we 
have been offered and have accepted a large 
share of her defense which may involve the 
fate of China and her continued ability to 
participate in the war. Failure to use the full 
might of India’s 400,000,000 people in the 
all-out war effort against the Axis would 
be paid for by the lives of Americans and of 
our allies. 

We are well aware of the efforts of all 
parties to reach a solution and of the im- 
mense difficulties involved. We are bound by 
the closest ties with our British allies in 
their gallant struggle for human freedom. 
We are in fullest accord with the people of 
India in their legitimate aspirations for self- 
government. 

We therefore urge that President Roosevelt 
tencer the good offices of the United States 
in cooperation with other members of the 
United Nations to obtain the full participa- 
tion of the Indian people in the war and to 
assure their political freedom. 

COMMITTEE 

Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, chairman, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Robert Norton, secretary. 


SIGNATORIES 








(All sign as individuals. Other 
tion is given for purposes of ident 
only.) 

Louis Adamic, author, Milford, N. J. 

E. F. W. Alexanderson, chief engineer, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Luigi Antonini, president, Italian-American 


Labor Council, New York City 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, oI y, 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, New York City. 
Boris Artzybasheff, artist, New York City 
Douglas Auchincloss, editor, New York City. 
Grace Allen Bangs, journalist, New York 





City. 

Courtenay Barber, Jr., businessman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Eugene E. Barnett, general secretary, Inter- 


national Committee of Young 
ian Associations of the Unitec 
Canada, New York City. 
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Dr. A. J. Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina pro- 
fessor of Dutch language, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Leon Barzin, musical director, National 
Orchestral Association, New York City. 

Rev. Albert W. Beaven, former vice presi- 
dent of Baptist World Alliance, Rochester, 
a. 

August Bellanca, labor leader, New York 
City 

Rev. W. Russell Bowie, professor, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Louis Bromfield, author, Lucas, Ohio. 

Van Wyck Brooks, author, Westport, Conn. 

Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown, president, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J 

Colvin W. Brown, publisher, New York City. 

Pearl S. Buck, author, Perkasie, Pa. 

Henrietta Buckmaster, author, New York 
City 

Robert J. Caldwell, cotton merchant, New 
York City. 

Dr. Walter B. Cannon, professor of physi- 
ology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, honorary president, 
League of Women Voters, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mrs. Samuel! McCrea Cavert, church leader, 
Bronxville, N. Y 

William F. Cochran, treasurer, Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, Baltimore, 
Mad 

William R. C. Corson, insurance executive, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. J. Harry Cutton, president, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Chicago, Il 

Richard J. Cronan, lawyer, New York City. 

Samuel H. Cross, chairman, department of 
Slavic languages and literature, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Gerald Cunningham, rector of St. 
Johns Church, Stamford, Conn. 

Dr. John R. Cunningham, president of 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Rev. Raymond Cunningham, 
Trinity Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Virginius Dabney, editor the Times-Dis- 
patch, Richmond, Va. 

Walter Damrosch, conductor and composer, 
New York City 

Rev. Henry Darlington, rector of Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City 

Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Western New York, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 

Dr. Mark A. Dawber, home missions execu- 
tive, New York City. 

Dr. Lee De Forest, 
Angeles, Calif 

Dr. Tyler Dennett, former 
Williams College, Hague, N. Y. 

W. E. B. DuBois, professor of sociology, At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Ga 

Will Durant, author, Great 
Island, N. Y 

Mrs. C. S 


rector of 


radio inventor, Los 


president of 


Neck, Long 


Demaree, civic leader, Kansas 
¢<. Edmunds, president of Po- 
, Claremont, Calif 
investment counsellor, New 
1 Elston 
William Emers 
emeritus, Massachusetts 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 
John Erskine, author, New York City. 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, associate secre- 
tary, National Council of Congregational 
w York City. 


educator, New York City. 
n, professor of architecture, 
Institute of Tech- 


i 


hes, Ne 
Farrar, publisher, New York City. 
author, Arlington, 


anfield Fisher, 
B. Ford, student counsellor, 
New York City. 

publisher, New York 
1 coe Thornton Foust, Pro- 

Cathedral < e Nativity, Bethlehem, Pa. 
rl Friedrich, professor of govern- 
ment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





Stephen Fritchman, executive director of 
Unitarian Youth Commission, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. 

Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan 
Bishop of New York, New York City. 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur J. Goldsmith, investments, New 
York City. 

Samuel Grafton, journalist, New York City. 

Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Rt. Rev. William M. Green, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Mississippi, Jackson, Miss. 

Roger S. Greene, former vice president of 
Rockefeller Foundation, Worcester, Mass. 

E. Snell Hall, chemist, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Rev. Lewis O. Hartman, editor of Zions 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 

Oscar W. Haussermann, 
Mass. 

Lillian Hellman, playwright, Pleasantville, 
Mm. -X. 

John V. L. Hogan, president of Interstate 
Broadcasting Co., New York City. 

Sidney Hollander, manufacturer, 
more, Md. 

Herbert S. Houston, editor, New York City. 

Joy Hume, social-service worker, New York 
City 

Hon. Stanley M. Isaacs, 
council, New York City. 

Philip J. Jaffe, editor, New York City. 

Dr. William H. Jefferys, superintendent of 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mis- 
sion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, former president 
of Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, Detroit, Mich 

Robert Jc sephy, executive, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, New York City. 

Paul Kellogg, editor of Survey Graphic, 
New York City 

Dr.*Frederick D. Kershner, dean of school 
of religion, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of Union for 
Democratic Action, New York City. 

Freda Kirchwey, editor of the Nation, New 
York City. 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, director of Bronx 
Free Fellowship, New York City 

Henry Goddard Leach, editor, New York 
City 

Dr 
science, 
Mass. 

Ralph Lowell, banker, Boston, Mass. 

Francis J. McConnell, senior bishop of 
Methodist Church, New York City. 

Miss Rhoda E. McCulloch, editor of the 
Woman's Press, national board of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, New York 
City 

Hen, Jeremiah T. Mahoney, former justice 
of New York State Supreme Court, New York 
City. 

Dr. Daniel T. Marsh, president of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

James Marshall, lawyer, New York City. 

Paul Manship, sculptor, New York City. 

Frederick March, actor, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Dr. B. E. Mays, president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga 

Rev James A. Mitchell 
Church, Englewood, N. J 

Kate L. Mitchell, author, New York City. 

Hugh Moore, manufacturer, Easton, Pa. 

Dr. Rheinhold Niebuhr, prof: Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Robert Norton, writer and lecturer 
eastern relations, New York City 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, secretary of 
Council of Bishops of Methodist Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hon. Ferdinand Pecora, justice of Supreme 
Court of New York State, New York City. 

Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, professor of philos- 
ophy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 


lawyer, Boston, 


Balti- 


member of city 


Max Lerner, 
Williams 


professor of political 
College, Williamstown, 


rector of St. Paul’s 


sor 


on far 
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Hon. Charles Poletti, Lieutenant Governor 
of New York State, Albany, N. Y. 

Arthur Upham Pope, director of School for 
Iranian Studies, New York City. 

Prof. Liston Pope, Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr.. member of 
City Council, New York City. 

Lee Pressman, general counsel of Congress 
of Industrial Organization, Washington, D. C. 

William B. Pugh, stated clerk of general 
assembly, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martin Quigley, publisher, New York City. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, New York City. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, editor and author, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Elmer Rice, playwright, Stamford, Conn. 

Dr. J. McDonnell Richards, Columbia The- 
ological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Arthur T. Robb, editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, New York City. 

Prof. Howard Chandler Robbins, General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Rev. Joseph C. Robbins, president of North- 
ern Baptist Convention, New York City. 
ae Ross, radio announcer, New York 

ty. 

Margaret Sanger, leader of birth-control 
movement, New York City. 

Dero A. Saunders, executive secretary of 
League for Fair Play, New York City. 

Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., lawyer, New York 
City. 

Michael Schaap, merchant, New York City. 

William Howard Schubart, banker, New 
York City. 

Dr. Warren A. Seavey, professor of Harvard 
Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Corwin S. Shank, lawyer, Seattle, Wash. 

firs. George C. Shattuck, civic leader, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Churchman, New York City. 

William L. Shirer, radio commentator and 
author, New York City. 

Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, the Temple, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, pastor of St. Nicholas 
Collegiate Church, New York City. 

Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of Christ 
Church, New York City. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, musician, New York 
City. 

Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, minister of 
Old Scuth Church, Boston, Mass 

Prof. G. Nye Steiger, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Prof. W. F. Stinespring, Duke University 
Divinity School, Durham, N. C. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Clarence Streit, author, New York City. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, publicist and 
journalist, New York City. 

Ordway Tead, editor, chairman of Board 
of Higher Education, New York City. 

Rose Terlin, secretary for economic ed- 
ucation, national board of Y. W. C. A., New 
York City. 

Channing H. Tobias, senior secretary of 
colored department, National Council of Y. 
M. C. A., New York City. 

Dr. Henry Trust, president of Bangor The- 
ological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 

John R. Tunis, writer, Rowayton, Conn. 

Dr. V. B. Van Etten, former president 
of American Medical Association, New York 
City. 

Sidney Wallach, public relations counsel, 
New York City 

Richard J. Walsh, editor of Asia Maga- 
zine, New York City. 

Sidney A. Weston, general secretary of 
Congregational Publications Society, Boston, 
Mass. 

Walter White, secretary of National As- 
sociation for Advancement of Colored People, 
New York City. 


editor of the 




































































William Allen 
Kans. 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, former Secretary 
of the Interior, Stamford University, Calif. 
Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise, president of Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, New York City. 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president emeritus of 
Mount Holyoke College, Westport, N. Y. 


White, editor, Emporia, 





To Our Navy Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a poem entitled 
“To Our Navy Everywhere,” written by 
D. W. B. Kurtz, Jr., and published in the 
McLean County Independent, of Garri- 
son, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

TO OUR NAVY EVERYWHERE 
(By D. W. B. Kurtz, Jr.) 
Sail on, our Navy, strong and great, 
Clear the seas of lurking death and hate. 
Man’s law is with you, and so is God 
His wishes are indicated by our President’s 
nod, 
Sail on, sail on, our Navy, unafraid. 
Your mission finished, tyrants will be paid. 
Wave our Stars and Stripes to the breezes, 
free. 
Many million souls await your victory, to be. 
Sail on, our Navy, sail on and on. 
To the shores of strife that are beyond. 
Deliver all succor that be needed there, 
Teach evil slave masters to beware 
Sail on, our Navy, the God of Hosts, 
Watches o’er you from cGast to coast. 
To you is intrusted the noblest cause, 
To free living souls from vilest thrall. 
Sail on, sail on, Our men o’war. 
We honor you, watch after you, by sun 
star. 
Out of chaos your valor is sure to send. 
Back to earth peace and good will to men. 


and 


Preparation for the Future Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the RrecorpD two articles 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor 
under date of September 18, 1942, and 
September 24, 1942. The articles reiate 
to Senate Resolution 290, introduced by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 











There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as fullows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 18, 1942] 

CONGRESS’ ROLE IN PEACE AIDED BY SENATE 

BILL—WILEY MEASURE PROVIDES ADVISORY 


CoUNCIL 
FOREIGN 


TO PRESIDENT ON ALL ISSUES OF 

POLICY 

(By Joseph G. Harrison) 
WASHINGTON, September 18.—Active con- 

gressional collaboration in preparing for the 

future peace is being sought by Senator ALEx- 

ANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin, in a 


resolution which may modify America’s 
traditional method of determining foreign 
policy. 


Seeking to prevent the disastrous Senate- 
White House disagreement over foreign pol- 
icy which followed World War No. 1, the Wiley 
resolution calls upon the President to estab- 
lish a Foreign Relations Advisory Committee 
which would be instrumental in formulating 
this country’s policy toward foreign nations 
and international conditions. 

The committee would be composed of the 
Secretary of State, the Under Secretary of 
State, such technicians as the Secretary of 
State might designate, the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and any other 
Senators whom the President might see fit 
to name. 

EFFECTIVE COOPERATION 


In introducing the resolution, Senator 
WiLey said that it would result in a more 
effective cooperation between the Senate on 
the one hand and the White House and the 
Department of State on the other in the 
matter of foreign policy. 

He said, moreover, that “the council would 
insure that there would be men on the floor 
of the Senate thoroughly familiar with the 
provisions of the treaty and committed to 
the provisions of the treaty, so that they could 
serve as advocates for the treaty on the 
floor. 

“This would, of course, materially lessen the 
chances of a Senate rejection,” he pointed 
out. 

The resolution has aroused particular in- 
terest here because the Senator, who prior 
to Pearl Harbor, voted rather consistently 
against President Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 
emphasized that the United States is com- 
mitted to assuming international obliga- 
tions of a wide nature. 

WORLD-WIDE OBLIGATIONS 

“In planning a peace we are going to deal 
in global matters,’ he said, “we are going 
to think in terms of world-wide obligations 
for the American people. We going 
contemplate calling on the American peopl 
to extend the police power of government 
over all the seas and the lands of the earth. 

“The destiny of the American people will 


are 











be tied up in the treaties which mark the 
conclusion of this war, and it will be im- 
perative that the peoples’ representatives 
have a voice in the formulation of these 
treaties rather than merely being confronted 
with a fait accompli which may hi: be 
amended 

“Therefore, this period more than any other 
in American history calls for something more 


than the routine work of producing : 
mitting a treaty to the Senate. It calls for 
advice, which means cooperation in i 
ception steps of the treaty.” 
Senator WILEY then recalled 
public indignation which followed the final 
death of the treaty (of Versailles) in the 
Senate. 
“It is apparent now that if the present war 
to be lost by a disastrous peace there 





“the wave of 
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must be a better working arrangement 
tween the Senate and the Chief Executive.” 


IN LINE WITH POLICIES 


In Senator Witey’s intention, “treaties 
would be negotiated in accordance with defi- 
nite policies defined by the council and th 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. 

“This proposal requires no legislation To 
me it could be a splendid example of demo- 
cratic government at work, because woul 
embrace the technician, the executive, and 
the representatives of the people working 
together on the establishment of a policy. 
That is an infinitely more democratic method 
than any dictatorial presentation of a fait 
accompli by an executive or any dict 
action by the Senate. 

“In general, this proposal would result in 
a more intelligent formulation of our foreign 
policy and would certainly create a better 
working relationship between the Chief Exec- 
utive and the Senate.” 


ator} 


UP FOR DISCUSSION 

Senator WILEY stressed that he was intro- 
ducing the measure not as a final conclusion 
on this subject but as a means of stimulating 
interest. 

Before delivering his address in the Senate, 
Senator WILEY sent a copy of it to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull and expressed the hope 
that the Secretary would give his reaction at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Observers here believe that, while there 
might be an initial objection to the plan 
within the Department of State due to that 
agency’s probable reluctance to share control 
over the Nation’s foreign policy, it is quite 
possible that the administration will view the 
plan as a means of insuring in advance the 
Senate’s acceptance of momentous post-war 
plans. 
[From 


% 





the Christian Science 


September 24, 1942] 


Monitor « 
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INTIMATE MESSAGE: WASHINGTON 
IMPORTANT PROPOSAL 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The short speech which Senator 


Witey, Republican, of Wisconsin, delivers 
on the floor of the Senate a few days ago 
is certain to grow in significance 

In it Senator Witey advanced the m« 


important, constructive, and forward-look- 
ing suggestion in behalf of the future peac 
which has come from Congress since the 
United States formally entered the 
He proposed that President Roosevelt be in- 
vited to join with the Senate in forming a 
foreign relations advisory committee Tl 
committee would comprise the Secret 
Under Secretary of State, the ch 
ranking minority Members of 
and House Foreign Relations 
such other Senators as the President might 
wish to designate, and necessary technicians. 
This proposal is important because it evi- 
denccs signs of congressional initiative and 
vi 











leadership on a vital issue of public poli 
This proposal is constructive becaus 

envisages congressional collaborati 

the Executive at a point where that collab- 


oration has been most lacking 
This proposal 


in the { 
forward-looking 


r 
11 steps be tak 


is 





it urges that practic 
meet a problem which, if it isn’t faced 
advance, will be harder to handle 
can no longer be delayed 
The value of the proposal is enhanced 


its source. It is an offer of genuine 


telligent cooperation from the ranks of 
minority party. It stems from a Ser 
who on most issues of the Pre 

policy prior to the assault on Pearl H 
voted with the isolationist but 





although he may have thought the U1 
States could isolate itself from the wv 


today showing himself ready to se¢ 
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the future the United States doesn’t try to 
isolate itself from the full responsibilities of 
the peace. 

SIGNIFICANT PREMISES 


In commending to the Congress and to the 
President the early establishment of a joint 
foreign relations advisory council, Senator 
Wiley accepted three significant premises as 
by now beyond partisan controversy if peace 
is to be made something more than brief in- 
tervals between war. They are: 

That just as the present war is global in 
é6cope, the future peace must be global in 
scope and that the United States Govern- 
ment must think in terms of world-wide re- 
sponsibilities for the American people. 

That the Government must be ready to call 
on the American people to extend the police 
power of the Nation over most or all of the 
world—obviously in association with other 
like-minded countries. 

That the destiny of America and the Amer- 
ican people will be tied up in the methods 

d commitments on which the peace must 
be built and will be built after the conclusion 
of the war. 

If this be isolationism, then the interna- 
tionalists could well embrace it. But this 
is not isolationism; it is the voice of con- 
structive, Midwestern leadership which is 
awake, alert, and concerned that the United 
States shall neglect no step which will pro- 
duce a peace-secured world as the only guar- 
anty of a peace-secured America. 

To this end, as Senator WiLey put his pro- 
posal, “It will be imperative that the people's 
representatives have a voice in the formula- 
tion of these treaties rather than merely 
being confronted with a fait accompli which 
may hardly be amended. Therefore, this 
period more than any other in American 
history calls for somethin; more than the 
routine work of producing and submitting 
a treaty to the Senate. It calls for advice, 
which means cooperation in the inception 
t *s of the treaty.” 

AVOIDING OLD BREACH 

ate Witty wants to avoid the disas- 
breach between the Senate and the 
which wrecked the peace which 
Wilson believed could have been 
and substantial—wrecked largely 
President and Senate operated in 
air-tight, noncommunicating, noncooperating 
compartments. He advocates a better work- 
ing arrangement between Congress and the 
Chief Executive through the mechanism of 
a joint foreign relations advisory council 
which would provide continuous collabora- 
tion between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government 

The Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent may negotiate treaties by and with the 
t of the Senate. Too often in the past 

s been very little call for the Senate’s 
advice and in consequence the Senate has 

rded its consent 

Now, it is already evident that the admin- 
istration is not going to embrace Senator 
WILEY’s proposal very eagerly—at least not 
at first. Senator Tom ConNALLY of Texas and 

* Water Grorce of Georgia, present 

rmer chairmen of the Senate Foreign 

itions Committee and leading Demo- 
spokesmen, have received it with a 

They suggest that the pres- 
nism of separate Senate and House 
placidly waiting for the President 
nething nice in their laps is quite 


trou 
President 
President 
made real 


because 


conse 


there | 


liteness 


Senator WILEY’s proposal might 
precedent in procedure, but is 
dent-breaking too much for the 
The pl does not affect the 
tives of either 
or the Executive. It is simply 


rnmental mechanics to meet 


ower and prerog 








the needs of the hour. It offers flexibility. 
It provides for the President to be amply 
represented. It evidences a leadership which 
both parties in Congress would do well to 
grasp in behalf of Congress. It suggests new 
sources of strength behind a nonpartisan 
American peace policy. 


Short Tempers and Quick Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a most excellent editorial en- 
titled “Short Tempers and Quick 
Answers,” published in the Clovis, N. 
Mex., News-Journal of September 30, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHORT TEMPERS AND QUICK ANSWERS 


Sherman said “War is hell.” 

This applies to more than what our fight- 
ing forces have to contend with. It reaches 
down into every stratum of civilian life. As 
this war progresses we will sce more and more 
hell, both at the fighting front and on the 
home front. As the situation becomes more 
acute, especially on the home front, neigh- 
bors, business associates, employers, and em- 
ployees, and other organizations will find 
themselves, if they are not very careful, los- 
ing their tempers and calling their friends 
and associates uncomplimentary names. 

This will cause hard feelings and disunity 
which is just what Hitler wants in this 
country. 

In order to win this war we must learn to 
be careful, tolerant, and cautious. We must 
remember that all of us are under a much 
more serious strain than we have ever been 
before. We must be tolerant of other people 
and what they say. Now is the time to be 
truly big men and women. In times of crisis 
strong leaders always come to the front and 
we feel certain that this crisis will develop 
truly great leaders in Washington on down 
to the smallest community and develop 
them in time to win this war. 

We must remember that we are going 
through serious readjustments and dif- 
ferences of opinion are bound to arise. These 
various opinions are a safeguard to our 
democracy. 

When times are good it is not such a big 
problem to run a government or a business 
but now tempers are becoming short, and 
nerves frayed and frazzled. Businessmen 
and farmers are having a hard time keeping 
help. Many of them are closing down. One 
hires the help of the other, and bad feelings 
arise. Some accuse the local draft board and 
rationing boards of partiality. In some in- 
stances the good, patriotic men who are serv- 
ing on these boards lose their tempers and 
say, “If you know how to do the job better 
than we do, why don’t you do it?” 

Leaders in a democracy should welcome 
criticism. If the criticisms are unjust they 
should explain why to the people. If the 
time ever comes when the people are so in- 
timidated that they are afraid to make sug- 
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gestions, good or otherwise, then dictatorship 
is not far away. 

The point we are trying to make in our 
feeble way is that war is hell. Hitler and 
his henchmen would love to see disunity in 
this country and unless we watch ourselves 
very closely, watch our tempers and really be 
big men and women, Hitler is going to accom- 
plish just what he set out to do. 

In this writer’s humble opinion the situ- 
ation in this country is becoming serious. 
Let’s prove to Hitler that democracy does 
work. 

As long as we truly have freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, and all of us take our 
obligations as American citizens seriously, we 
will win this war. We must be tolerant and 
steel our tempers to match the unusual sit- 
uation now at hand, so that democracy con- 
tinues to work effectively. 


Fighting and Living in the Air Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to place in the REcorp one 
of the most interesting and thought-pro- 
voking addresses to which I have listened. 
As a believer in air power, both for win- 
ning the war and keeping the peace after 
victory is won, the thoughts expressed by 
Dr. Dwayne Orton receive from me a 
genuine response. On two occasions I 
have spoken at educational aviation 
forums with this gentleman who is now 
the director of education for the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. 
For years he has been a leader in the field 
of youth training. He has been doing a 
splendid work for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, traveling 60,000 miles in 
36 States and making 165 addresses. A 
few days ago I heard Dr. Orton deliver 
the following speech which I hope all 
Members of Congress will read: 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DWAYNE ORTON, EDU- 
CATIONAL CONSULTANT OF THE CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION TO A LUNCHEON 
MEETING SPONSORED BY THE CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND KIWANIS 
CLUB, SEPTEMBER 22, 1942 
It is a genuine pleasure to address a Ten- 

nessee audience on an aviation theme. Under 

the leadership of W. Percy MacDonald, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics; 

Col. Herbert Fox, State executive director of 

aviation; your own Chattanooga citizen, Mr. 

John E. Lovell, and others, Tennessee has 

lead the way for other States tn the field of 

aviation promotion. 

I come to you today in the interests of 
the war effort with a message I have chosen 
to call “Fighting and Living in the Air Age.” 

America has always been transportation 
conscious. No other people in the Western 
World have been as free to move about as 
Americans. The American people enjoy 
pleasure travel to an unparalleled extent. 
Our labor supply is more mobile than in any 
other country. American genius applied in 
the development of automobile transporta- 
tion stands out in the history of Western 
civilization as one of man’s greatest and most 
beneficial achievements. The story of the 
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American railroad is an epic of man’s pio- 
neering accomplishment. The tremendous 
contribution to the victory program being 
made by railroads, trucking companies, and 
steamship lines cf our country stands along- 
side our industrial production power as the 
difference between defeat and victory. The 
conversion of the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution facilities of the United States into 
the production of war material is another 
outstanding example of the resourcefulness 
and organizing genius of American industrial 
leadership. 

Transportation is the life line which 
stretches from factory to field, from shop to 
soldier, from home to the defender of home. 
Today, we wish to discuss a particular form 
of transport, the airplane which now takes 
its place alongside its older brothers—the 
steamship, the railroad, the automobile. 

In some respects, the airplane is more 
revolutionary than the automobile and the 
steam engine. Although the older carriers 
were subject to the restrictions of ocean 
storm and land barrier, they greatly increased 
our speed across the surface of the earth. 
Between 1856 and 1930, the railroads cut our 
coast-to-coast travel time from 29 days to 90 
hours. Since 1930, the airplane has cut it 
to 16 hours. But the distinctive contribu- 
tion of the airplane, the fact that makes 
it more revolutionary than any other mode 
of transport is that it gives man a new di- 
mension of experience. It takes him into the 
air. 

Man has always wanted to fly. In his 
mythology he gave the power of flight to his 
gods. When he wanted to express the far- 
reaching care of God, he said, “If I take the 
wings of the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, lo Thou art there.” 
Now, man has taken wings and he flies. 
Men from Leonardo on have dreamed and 
experimented with flying. In our genera- 
tion, the Wright brothers gave practical flight 
to the world. 

Now we are engaged in a great war, the 
final outcome of which will determine the 
course of civilization for a thousand years 
to come. It is a war between two opposing 
views of life and the dignity of humankind. 
One view holds that man was made for the 
state; the other believes that the state was 
made for man. In this struggle we are wit- 
nessing the completion of one of history’s 
full cycles in the ebb and flow of civilization; 
the spirit of free scientific inquiry which 
gave technology to the world is going to win 
tne victory for freedom against those who 
would pervert technology to destroy the sci- 
entific spirit. This war of ideas is being 
fought on the production line, on the trans- 
port lines, and on 31 battle fronts of the 
world. 

One of the significant differences between 
this war and preceding conflicts is found in 
the use of the airplane. Twenty-five years 
ago it was used successfully for reconnais- 
sance and some bombing and the exploits of 
combat aces became part of our folklore. But 
today the airplane is the spearhead of attack. 
It blasts the way for land and sea action. It 
protects ground and surface operations. It 
delivers knock-out blows to the vital cen- 
ters of enemy production. Many believe it 
will prove to be the decisive instrument of 
the whole conflict just as it has proven to be 
the critical weapon of every individual battle 
thus far fough No more heart-rendering 
proof of this has been given us than in 





White tory of The Expendables, the P. T. 
boats of Bataan. Those men left to fight 
to the last didn’t cry for more courage, they 


spare. They didn’t cry for more 


had that to 
nedicine, they were willing to fight 


food an 





on ns. They didn’t cry out for 
more ¢ they had to destroy some. 
They c ve us more planes.” 


The same cry went up in Norway, at Dun- 
kerque, at Crete, in Libya, in Malaya, on Su- 
matra, on Java, “Give us more planes.” 

Their prayer was answered in the Coral 
Sea, at Midway, and in Libya. Now the 
American foundry, forge, and factory are 
beating out their answer in an ever-swelling 
crescendo. Planes are rolling off the assembly 
lines in increasing numbers. Men in over- 
alls are also on the front lines. 

Another part of the answer is found in the 

raining programs of the Army and Navy 
Air Forces. When the history of this conflict 
is written, much will be said in praise of the 
unbelievably great educational job the Army 
and Navy have put over in training personnel 
for the air services. Alongside of this monu- 
mental work will be found the civil pilot 
training program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Under the farsighted vision 
and leadership of former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Robert H. Hinckley, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration set out to bring 
the United States abreast of totalitarian 
powers in the development of trained air 
personnel. By 1938 Germany was training 
65,000 air personnel a year. In 1938 the 
United States had only 22,938 registered civil 
pilots of all grades of certification. Within 
3 years after the civil pilot training program 
yas initiated, there were 105,000 registered 
pilots. Furthermore, in hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee, Army rec- 
ords were cited to show the value of the 
civil pilot training program. Only 11.8 per- 
cent of aviation cadets, with a background 
| of Civil Aeronautics Administration training, 
| “wash out” in Army primary training, com- 
pared to 43.4 percent wash-outs among all 
others. In simpler terms, that means that 
for the Air Forces to bring 30,000 pilots 
through its primary training stage, it would 
need to start with only 34,000 civil pilot 
training program trainees as compared with 
53,000 who did not have previous civil pilot 
training program experience. Nineteen of 
| Jimmy Doolittle’s fliers were civil pilot train- 
| ing program men. 

Now that the Army and Navy have recog- 
| nized the invaluable services of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to the military pro- 
| 
| 
| 








gram, we are being pressed on all sides for 
the production of 35,000 pilots and 4,500 
| instructors this year. These services are well 
|} under way; 580 colleges and 125 private 
| schools are carrying the victory banner of 
| this program. 
There remains, however, a most significant 
area of our aviation effort which must be de- 
veloped if the wheels of industry and the 
| flying squadrons are to be properly supported. 
| The air forces of war and of peace require 
the backing of an “air conditioned” people— 
| @ people who can live successfully in an air 
We are proud of the quality of our 
aircraft. We are proud of the quality of our 
air transport systems, but we should be 
ashamed of the quantity of their development. 
When one of our great industrial leaders 
heard that a certain air line was operat 
only 77 planes, he said to me, “They should 
have 70 times 7 in service.” The only reason 
they didn’t have them was that the Ame: 
public hadn't been sufficiently air-minded to 
make 70 times 7 economically possible 
When the Roberts commission report on 
Pearl Harbor showed the neglect of prepara- 
tion for air attack, the American public ¢ 


ace 
age 


ing 


ican 





alled 


for the scalps of General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel. We tried to escape our responsi- 
|} bility as citizens by blaming our military 
leaders. We failed to realize tha ur military 





leaders are tiie product of our schools and our 
society at large. 

Our Army and Navy 
them to be. Did we V 
General Mitchell any more than those we n 
criticize? Did we listen I 
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when he warned of the coming war in the 
Pacific and its primary dependence on air- 
craft? No! In the last analysis we, the 
citizens, are primarily responsible. 

We must learn the lesson that the develop- 
ment of superiority in the air for war and 
peace is peculiarly dependent upon an air- 
conditioned citizenry. Germany early 
plied this lesson. he avowed purpose 
this campaign” (the campaign to place avia- 
tion education in all schools) is, in Goering’s 
own words, “to make Germany a nation of 
flyers.” 

The current campaign of the Civi! Aero- 
nautics Administration and the United States 
Office of Education is to build an 
scious America by placing aviatiou education 
in the schools of the land. The victory pro- 
gram demands trained aviation personnel 
The holding of the peace requires a people 
who can meet the demands of an air age. 
The victory program demands an air arm that 
can outfight our enemies, backed by a pro- 
duction, supply, and personnel line that can 
outwork our enemies, backed by a people who 
are air conditioned to the realities of fighting 
and living in an air age. 

What, then, do we mean by the 
conditioned people’? What do we mean by 
the term “air age’’? 

It has not been difficult for us to realize 
that aviation has revolutionized warfare 
Throughout the war we have witnessed the 
ebb and flow of the tide of battle, 
and failure in terms of relative 
in air power. The strategy, logistics, and 
tactics of military service have been revolu- 
tionized by the airplane. In like manner 
other fundamental areas of man’s experience 
are vitally affected. 

The first step in air conditioning oursel\ 
to the air age is getting an air-age view of 
world on which we live. 

It is not a new thing for mank 


ap- 
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air-con- 


term 


success 


superlority 








velop a new view of the world in which he 
lives. He has done it before. He has been 
able to shift his gears, change his sights 
widen his horizons on many occasions i: 
history. Consider for a moment the view of 


the world held by thinking men in the 
golden age of Greece—the period we hold 
up as the acme of intellectual development 


the fountain head of western art, and the 
cradle of democracy. They viewed the world 
as a flat, plate-like affair, a sort of dis 


Athens occupied the central spot and ar 
about is the “middle sea.’””’ Surrounding th 


land is the great outer river of v e3 ) 
which no one ventured 

It was a good idea of the world for them 
They planned their wars on that maj The 
charted their commerce lanes and sailt tl 


ships on it. But it is not an idea of the 
world that we can use today We teach the 
literature and their art We count 
y 

acquaintance with weste 
don’t teach their view of the world 

In the fifteenth century, Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama, Magellan, and others 


the world was round and could bs 
navigated With this revolutionary devel 
ment, man had to change his ideas t ccor¢ 
with the fact This was not easy N 
interests resisted because the |] er swe 
of the Atlantic require differe1 f 
that with which 





terranean Sea. Commerci 


» support Columbus because 


Snug little commercial world 1 tie 
their iittle “middle se But « 
ind a new idea I x iv € 
The old map is no lon 
they took a ‘gl be nd wi 
around it makin a < ler é 
equator and paralle A I 
map maker developed what vw 
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world. After wrapping the cylinder around 
the world, he projected the points of the 
globe’s surface out on the cylinder and un- 
rolled the cylinder by cutting it up the 
Pacific Ocean. This projection had the effect 
of giving the North Pole, a point which has 
no dimension, a distance of 25,000 miles. It 
greatly distorts the entire northern and 
southern areas of the globe. Greenland ap- 
pears as large as South America but actually 
Greenland is only one-tenth the size of South 
America 
Although we find this map to be very bad 
for teaching a world view in the air age, we 
must recognize that it served the needs of a 
sailing vessel age very well. Sailors plotted 
their wind currents, sea currents, and island 
provisioning stations on it. But it was a 
map of 1492 and has disastrous limitations 
when it is used to teach a world view in 1942. 
The next change in our world view came 
gradually. The steamship was not depend- 
ent upon the winds and currents, it came to 
ignore the islands and to use direct routes 
over long distances. Transocean commerce 
became more and more a factor in the affairs 
of the world and nations became more ocean 
conscious. Great empires were built on the 
foundations of ocean communication and 
the British Empire led the world in the de- 
velopment of an ccean-conscious world. “Bri- 
tannia rules the waves” was not just an Em- 
pire slogan. It was an expression of a world 
view. British leadership said “The power that 
controls the entries to the seas controls 
The power that controls the 
ols the world.” Thus was developed 
control of world commerce. Name 
ontrolling naval fortresses and 
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on the wheels and wings of modern warfare 
or we lose all. Our minds must be mounted 
first. 

What is the air-age view? May I suggest it 
by a question? How would you go from 
Tokyo to Panama? Why, straight across the 
ocean via Hawaii, of course. Yes, you 
would—in an ocean-going world, but not in 
an air world. In 1942, you go north from 
Japan across Siberia, the Bering Sea, central 
Alaska, western-central Canada, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Texas, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
tip of Yucatan to Panama. It is only 7,800 
miles. What does this mean for central 
United States in a war with ships developing 
long ranges and against an enemy who does 
not care about round trips? 

You see Anne Lindbergh said it when she 
titled her book, “North to the Orient.” The 
Russians knew it when they came down over 
the pole from Moscow to Seattle. We ignored 
it when Gen. Billy Mitchell said in 1929: 
“Alaska is the key to the Pacific.” 

What kind of map will represent the air 
age view of our world? Our new map will 
look at a Northern Hemisphere. We will look 
down on the North Pole. When we do, we 
will see seven-eighths of the land area of the 
world north of the Equator. When Howard 
Hughes flew around the world, he only went 
14,000 miles, and yet he touched most of the 
significant points on the globe. 

What are some of the other features of 
this air-age map? In the first place, we rec- 
ognize that Japan’s movement toward 
Alaska is not just a pink tea soiree or a di- 
verting movement. It is on the line of grand 
strategy. Japan is following the direct 
route to the heart of our industrial empire. 
We have well-founded faith in the quality of 
our equipment and the courage and skill of 
our fighting men in Alaska, but we must 
realize our danger. Alaska is within strik- 
ing distance of Chicago, Minneapolis, De- 
troit, and St. Louis as well as Seattle and San 
Francisco. Minneapolis and San Diego are 
the same distance from Tokio; Alaska and 
New York are the same distance from Ber- 
lin; Seattle and Norfolk, Va., are the same 
distance from Moscow 

Alongside these facts of distance, place the 
even more significant fact that it is easier to 
fiy the pole than the lower latitudes, and the 
strategic aspects of our location become clear. 
The favorable flying conditions of the stratos- 
phere are found at only 4% miles of altitude 
over the North Pole. At the Equator one must 
climb 11 miles to reach the same conditions. 
Furthermore, the temperatures are higher in 
the stratosphere at the North Pole than in 
the stratosphere at the Equator. 

When you project your world on a polar- 
centered map through an air-conditioned lens, 
the revolution in your thinking about the 
geography of the world becomes apparent. 

In the second place, the time and distance 
changes in the air age have a profound effect 
upon the relations of peoples, nations, and 
races. The Vega Airplane Co. recently ran an 
advertisement showing an aviator holding the 
world in his hand. The artist had not repre- 
sented the mythical figure of Atlas straining 
to the task of hoisting the world on his shoul- 
ders. No. Aviation has so shrunk the world 
that man holds it in the hollow of his hand. 

We are ferrying military planes across the 
Atlantic ocean on 7-, 8-, and 9-hour schedules. 
Our political and military leaders go on mis- 
sions to London, Moscow, Ankora, Chunking, 
and record the travel time in hours. A 
decade ago, weeks would have been the time 
designation. What we now do in the victory 
program, we will do in the pursuits of peace 
after the war. The only difference will be in 
the acceleration and economy made possible 
by the cumulative experience of the war. 

Our ferry command is transporting soldiers 
and supplies at an ever-increasing rate. At 
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last we have learned that we cannot supply 
the critical personnel and technical supplies 
of an air war on the slow schedules of ocean 
convoy. Cargo ships of the air become the 
imperative demand of the victory program. 
Translate these activities into the demands 
of peace and the data supplied by one of our 
commercial air lines appear conservative. It 
was stated that the cost of the Queen Eliz- 
abeth would capitalize an air line which 
would provide 11 round trips daily across 
the North Atlantic. This air line would be 
able to carry one-half the passenger traffic 
of the North Atlantic crossing averaged be- 
tween the years 1928 and 1938. That is some- 
thing to ponder. 

Overnight mail service halfway around the 
world awaits only the ceasing of hostilities. 
The Atlantic mail load prior to this war was 
between seven and eight thousand pounds a 
day. A clipper ship has carried as much as 
13,500 pounds on one trip. 

When the German and Italian air lines 
were appropriated by the various countries 
of South America, it was discovered that 
whole communities had been carved out of 
the jungle by pioneers who had been trans- 
ported and supplied entirely by air. These 
roads had not been built to them. Rails 
did not follow them to their frontier. The 
covered wagon of the new geographic frontier 
follows a radio beam along God's great high- 
way of the skies. 

The Kansas City Planning Commission re- 
cently set in motion a project for establishing 
a three-block air terminal on the edge of the 
downtown district. This small airport would 
be used by taxiplanes of the helicopter type 
in transporting passengers, mail, and light 
freight to the city from outlying airports. 
Seven airports on the fringe of the city are 
a part of this eight-and-a-half-million-dollar 
program. With prophetic foresight, the sec- 
retary of the commission said: “The airplane 
era may well require the replanning of our 
cities and the adoption of a design more in 
keeping with the new mobility of the air.” 
These are but a few illustrations which in- 
dicate that fighting and living in the Air Age 
require a major revolution in our thinking. 
What then are some of the changes which 
must take place in human relationships? 

We have considered the geographic argu- 
ment against isolationism. Now let us note 
that internationalism is an attitude of mind 
more necessary than ever before the war. 
As the perfidy of our enemies came to be seen 
against the cyclorama of our appeasement 
and trustfulness, we sustained a reaction 
against the ideal of international brother- 
hood. Now, however, we are gaining poise 
and we realize that modern technology has 
created such an interdependent world as to 
make international and intercultural under- 
standing as essential to the peace as muni- 
tions are to the war. Ultrasignificant in this 
is the airplane. 

For a while teachers wondered if their pro- 
fession of internationalism had been a mis- 
take. When our young men seemed to resist 
the call to arms, charges were made that edu- 
cation had trained a submissive generation 
of pacifists. Now, however, we are aware 
of the fact that the inculcation of interna- 
tional idealism has given us a more intelli- 
gent soldier who, seeing the threat of bar- 
baric totalitarianism, will give himself 
the preservation of human dignity 
human freedom, 

The airplane has so obliterated the geo- 
graphic bases of isolationism as to place 
a@ heavy premium upon an understanding 
internationalism. Once we depended upon 
mountain ranges, rivers, ocean shores, ice 
caps, and buffer states to separate warring 
nations and to define opposing systems in 
the balance of power. Now, those concepts 
of world organization are gone. They are 
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no longer practical in the Air Age. The air- 
plane flies over all geographic and human 
barriers with impunity. Crete was ringed 
by the sea and surrounded by an almost im- 
pregnable chain of naval power. German 
sea transport was stopped. In spite of this 
35,0000 soldiers of Hitler dropped out of the 
skies. 

The air transport of peace will not be 
restricted to shore line ports of entry. Min- 
neapolis is apt to be a better departure 
point for China than Seattle. 

As an example visualize with me the 
meaningfulness of all this for the teaching 
of languages—too long hog-tied by the re- 
strictions of the grammarians’ approach. 
What a wonderful opportunity now is had 
to make the finest entry into the lives of 
people-language—a real and vital study. 
The minds and hearts of others are re- 
vealed in their language, their customs, 
their ideas. What a wonderful opportunity 
is thrust upon language teachers by the de- 
mands of an interdependent world shrunken 
by air transport. To understand “mafiana” 
and what it means is a great culture, to 
wipe out forever the shame of the American 
salesman who sought to convert Latin Amer- 
ica to his helter-skelter, catch-as-catch- 
can, devil-may-care methods of doing today 
what ought to be done tomorrow, are great 
missionary enterprises of our new inter- 
nationalism in the Air Age. 

“Some day the eagle will be a dove” an- 
nounced an advertisement of one of our large 
industries. Out there in the beckoning skies 
of the future the airplane will be as effective 
an instrument for peace as it now is for war. 
In the midst of war, we work toward the day 
when war shall be no more and we say: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall 
inherit the earth.” In truth and with rever- 
ence we may also say: “Blessed are the fliers 
for they shall make the peace.” 

Americans are fighting the war in order to 
establish peace in harmony with the ideals 
of democracy and its great freedoms. Now 
the compass of the peoples of the world turn 
toward her. There was a time when our 
scholars went to Germany to study. Now 
students come to our libraries and labora- 
tories from all over the world. Once they 
looked to London for financial leadership; 
now they turn to Washington and New York. 
In their dire extremity, the Old World turned 
to America to be the arsenal of democracy 
and American industry met the challenge. 

To America came the people of the world 
seeking refuge from the Old World’s oppres- 


sion. From America went out the ideal of 
democratic standards of living without caste 
or class. 


America has been the sanctuary for the 
ideals of the western world; now she must 
be the powerhouse. 

Today, American pilots, air-line executives, 
navigators, meteorologists, and engineers are 
working all over the world in the service of 
supply. Back to the arsenal of democracy 
will come the vast experiences of aviation 
operations around the globe. In the days of 
holding the peace America and all peoples 
everywhere will depend upon this rich experi- 
ence to make a better world. 

In that day when the eagle will become a 
dove, the responsibility will rest not alone 
upon air technicians. The mantle of re- 
sponsibility falls across the shoulders of each 
one of us. Democracy does not move by 
fiat from central authority. Democracy is 
strong only as the body politic is strong. 
If the world is to be dependent upon a great 
air force to gain the victory and hold the 
peace, that air force is dependent upon the 
resources and support of an air-conditioned 
people who see the vision of the new world, 
develop within themselves the ability to 
fight and live in the Air Age. 
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One hundred years ago, Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son saw as he— 


“* © * dipt into the future, far as human 


eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 

wonder that would be: 

the heavens fill with 

argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew, 

From the nation’s airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunderstorms; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the world.” 


Saw commerce, 


Justice Byrnes and Farm Prices 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the few rays of hope 
that has come to the farmers of this 
country lately, and especially to the cot- 
ton farmers, was the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Byrnes to handle the Price Ad- 
ministration of Farm Commodities. 

Mr. Byrnes served in the House with 
me for many years, and I think I know 
his position with reference to agriculture. 
If we are to deal justly with the farmers 
of this country, the Administrator should 
carry out the assurance given by the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Strra- 
GALL] the other day to the effect that 
prices would be so arranged that the in- 
dependent farmer would get as much for 
his labor as a man does working in in- 
dustry. If that is done, there will be a 
rapid advance in the prices of cotton, 
wheat, corn, and other staple farm com- 
modities. 


Mr. Byrnes fought against a high pro- 
tective tariff, because it discriminated 
against the farmer and in favor of in- 
dustry. Today the discrimination 


against the independent farmer who does 
his own work and in favor of the 
dustrial laborer whose wages ¢ 
by the Government, or a Governn 
agency, are greater than any ever 
posed, or even threatened, by the tariff 
barons of old whose vicious policies Mr. 
Byrnes so vigorously opposed. I know 
whereof I speak, because I fought along- 
side of him in that struggle for justice 
for the American farmers when he was a 
Member of the House, 
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The farms of this country are being 
drained not only of their young men who 
are going into the service but of their 
laborers who are crowding into industries 
and defense plants where they are paid 
from 2 times to 10 times the wages they 
can earn toiling in their own fields. 

If we are going to continue to thus 
pamper the industrial laborer and penal- 
ize the farmer, then God save the 
country. 





The Dawn of a New Era in Determining 
Farm Prices—All the Farmer Asks Is 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF RSMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 6, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
this House and the Senate passed the 
new price control bill by overwhelming 
majorities. It is now the hope of every 
patriotic American that the President 
will administer this bill in such a way as 
to prevent runaway inflation and to con- 
trol prices, profits, and salaries on a basis 
of equity to all and favoritism to none. 
Congress has done its part. We have 
sent to the President a bill setting up 
standards and establishing principles 
upon which an effective and equitable 
price control structure can be developed. 

When the original price-control bill 
was before Congress several months ago, 
Mr. Speaker, I was among those voting 
against it. I believed then, and it is ad- 
mitted now, that a price-control bill 
which contained no over-all authority 
but which sought to hold down certain 
prices while having no power to regulate 
wages and other factors entering into 
the cost of merchandise could not pos- 
sibly succeed, and that it would only 
result in a hopelessly confused and un- 
fair situation. Our experience in recent 
months has demonstrated the correct- 
ness of this viewpoint. The President 
himself has admitted that his original 
price-control machinery has collapsed. 

CONGRESS DOES THE JOB RIGHT 

This time Congress resolved to do the 
job well or not ¢ When the Presi- 

his Labo 
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the American farmer as the source of all 
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gress reduce the prices received by farm- 
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deal with the wages of labor, Cor 

wisely and firmly refused to p: any 
such one-sided and unwarranted legis- 
lation. Congress insisted on dealing with 


both farm prices and labor in the san 
bill. It insisted on freezing a relation- 
ship between these two factors rather 
than handling one of them by legislative 
means and the other one by Ex t 
caprice. It denied the theory t 
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farmer is the cause of any inflationary 
movement now apparent in this country 
and sought to write a bill which would 
deal fairly with agriculture and which 
would be equally fair with both wages 
and profits. 

Throughout the debate on the price- 
control bill the farm bloc in Congress 
was blasphemed and berated, and espe- 
cially after the House had succeeded in 
writing into the legislation an all-impor- 
tant point of view which remains in the 
bill as it was finally passed and which 
opens the dawn of a new era in determin- 
ing farm prices. I refer, Mr. Speaker, to 
the courageous House action in writing 
into law the highly obvious but hereto- 
fore neglected fact that the costs of 
raising farm products must be considered 
in arriving at a fair price for these 
products. 

EASTERN CRITICS GIVE FARMERS THE WORKS 


Big city newspapers—and even some 
papers in the Farm Belt itself which are 
either owned or dominated by big city 
interests—belabored Congress, generally, 
and the individual members of our farm 
bloc, specifically, in editorial after edi- 
torial. Cartoonists pictured the farmer 
and his friend as hi-jackers and villains. 
Radio commentators went into new 
flights of far-flung fancy as they gave 
the people a biased, one-sided, distorted, 
perverted, and down-right plain ordinary 
false report of what the farmer was ask- 
ing in this legislation. Multimillion 
dollar concerns such as the International 
Latex Co. of Delaware whose highly paid 
officers and profit takers probably would 
nct know the difference between a cow 
and a steam caliope spend thousands of 
dollars of tax-exempt money in full page 
newspaper advertisements in the New 
York Times and other eastern papers 
calling the members of the farm bloc in 
Congress everything mean and contempt- 
ible that the laws of decency—lvosely 
interpreted at that—would permit. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a toss-up for sev- 
eral days whether being called a skunk, 
a Nazi, a saboteur, a bum, or a member 
of the farm bloc in Congress was the 
biggest insult. All the mean things that 
could be thought of were said or written 
by all the men that money could buy in 
condemning the Members of Congress 
who dared to stand up and fight for jus- 
tice—nothing more, Mr. Speaker, but 
just plain, ordinary, table variety, made- 
in-America justice for the farmer. But 
in the long run the storm of adjectives 
blew itself out and the friends of the 
farmer in Congress stood pat so that the 
price-control bill as it finally passed con- 
tained a few highly significant phrases 

interpreted and cor- 
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\SURING STICK FOR FARM PRICES 


aker, that milestone was the 
following language which remained in 
the price control bill as it finally passed 
Congress last Friday. The bill provides 


that the “President is directed to give 
adequate weighting to farm labor” in fix- 
ing price ceilings, and it directs him 
further to “make any necessary modifi- 
cation in maximum prices where by 
reason of increased labor or other costs 
to the producers of such agricultural 
commodity incurred since January 1, 
1941, the maximum prices so established 
will not reflect such increased costs.” 

Mr. Speaker, by those few specific 
directives to the President by this Con- 
gress, we have for the first time in 
American history established the fact 
that henceforth in determining fair or 
equitable or parity prices for the Ameri- 
can farmer the costs of the labor in- 
volved in the production of those prices 
must be considered. In some ways this is 
one of the most important victories ever 
won for the cause of a successful agri- 
cultural industry and the record should 
show that this Congress won that victory 
in the face of the most vicious, highly 
financed, determined, and damnable 
tirade of abuse and criticism that any 
Congress has ever faced as it sought to 
get justice for the farmer. 

PARITY FOR THE FARMER-—-NOT ONLY HIS 

PRODUCE 

Victories for agriculture come hard in 
this Congress, Mr. Speaker, but the en- 
couraging thing is that once won they are 
likely to be permanent. America is not 
likely to turn back to the perfectly inde- 
fensible and ridiculous theory again of 
not including the costs of production in 
calculations intended to determine a fair 
price for agriculture. 'To consider prices 
as “parity” which simply seek to stabilize 
the buying power of a bushel of corn 
without giving any consideration to the 
varying costs of producing that bushel 
of corn, Mr. Speaker, is nonsense. After 
all, we are trying to give justice to the 
farmer who raises the corn and not the 
ears of corn which comprise the bushel. 
Simply to fix a relationship whereby a 
bushel of corn will always buy a new pair 
of overalls means nothing if we permit 
the costs of producing that corn to rise 
so that the farmer must pay a man the 
equivalent of two pair of overails to care 
for and pick that bushel of corn. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE IS ALERT 


An alert agricultural America will 
never permit a return to such an inter- 
pretation of parity as I have described 
above. It will continue from now on 
to seek parity for the farmer rather than 
parity for the things he Sells without 
any consideration to the costs of produc- 
ing those items of merchandise. Let us 
hope that the administration of this 
price-control bill will be wisely handled 
and fairly conducted and that the victory 
won for the American farmer will help 
make possible the production of the food 
necessary to the winning of this war. 
Let us further hope that after the war is 
over the real returns of this new basis 
for determining prices will at long last 
give the farmers of America the square 
deal for which they have so long both 
worked and waited. 
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The Problem of Petroleum Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of the Interior testified this 
morning before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
on the problem of petroleum production. 
His testimony is of such immediate sig- 
nificance that I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to ke printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


I have followed with interest the activities 
of this committee since it was established and 
am more than pleased to be able to say that 
I like the way in which you have gone about 
the task of ascertaining the situation with 
respect to petroleum supply. 

More particularly, I am gratified at the 
emphasis that you have placed on the need 
for stimulating the search for new reserves, 
for therein you are dealing directly and con- 
structively with that which rapidly is becom- 
ing our greatest and most important con- 
tinuing problem. The demands of global war 
have forced such heavy withdrawals from our 
petroleum bank account that nothing must 
be left undone today that will result in the 
replenishment of those deposits. 

So I think that there are important things 
that this committee can do to help in the 
achievement of our common objectives, and I 
welcome the opportunity that has been 
afforded me by your chairman to appear be- 
fore you this morning. 

In preparing for this appearance I had in 
mind that your committee would, quite 
naturally, expect from me an accounting of 
the activities of the Office of Petroluem Co- 
ordinator for War. Perhaps I may best begin 
by recalling the President's letter of May 28, 
1941, which established the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator. The President instructed 
me to be responsible for “making petroleum 
and petroleum products available, adequately 
and continuously, in the proper forms, at 
the proper places and at reasonable prices to 
meet military and civilian needs.” 

In carrying out this assignment, the Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator has recognized that 
military needs must have first consideration. 
There must be fuel and lubricants for our 
planes and tanks and ships. There must be 
oil to operate our war plants. There can be— 
and there has been—no failure in that 
respect. 

At the same time, if we are to have the 
high citizen morale which tctal war requires, 
it is recognized that everything humanly pos- 
sible must be done to supply civilian require- 
ments, to the extent that this does not ham- 
per the prosecution of that war. 

The combination of the two requirements— 
military and civilian—presents a task of lit- 
erally enormous proportions. It is a task 
complicated by the scarcity of materials and 
by the limitations of essential wartime price 
controls. And, it is a job of the magnitude 
which is inevitable in a $15,000,000,000 indus- 
try made up of some 300,000 marketers, many 











thousands of producers, and hundreds of re- 
finers and transporters. 

I believe that there is no industry more 
complex or more highly technical than oil. I 
believe that there is no industry where an 
apparently slight dislocation in one field will 
produce such repercussions throughout all 
other fields. These facts were fully recognized 
when we organized our staff for the coordina- 
tion of oil. My only instruction to Deputy 
Coordinator Davies in the matter of employ- 
ment was that he get the very best men ob- 
tainable. This, he has unvaryingly done, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that I believe 
that no oil company in the world has a finer 
technical staff than that which now serves 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War. 

It is well that we have had them, for the 
jobs which they have had to do have been 
difficult of accomplishment. Though we have 
needed more exploration, we have been con- 
fronted with a decline in such activity be- 
cause of the diminishing areas of possible 
discovery, and the uncertainty of returns to 
the prospectors. Though we have needed 
more crude oil production, we have had only 
60 percent of last year’s volume of material 
and equipment with which to drill. Con- 
fronted with ever-expanding demands for pe- 
troleum war products—100-octane gasoline, 
toluene for TNT, butadiene for synthetic 
rubber, aviation lubricants, bunker oil for 
ships, industrial oil for factories—we have 
had to overcome the shortage of critical ma- 
terials, the ‘bottlenecks in fabricating facili- 
ties, and the loss of trained technical men to 
the armed services. 

I do not intend to take your time now to 
go into details on all of these problems. I do 
want, however, to give you gentlemen a gen- 
eral portrayal of the job that has to be done 
to see that oil does its part to bring us vic- 
tory. Under the President’s schedule for this 
year and next, the oil industry must fuel and 
lubricate 185,000 planes, 120,000 tanks, and 
18,000,000 or more tons of ships. It must— 
with the loss of the Dutch East Indies and the 
threat to other rich oil fields—be ready to 
supply whatever oil is needed for our allies 
in arms. 

rankly, gentlemen, the road we have had 
to travel in the past year or more has been 
extremely rough. War has dealt severely with 
the petroleum industry; it has led the indus- 
try from one critical situation to another. 

We have had, of course, even before the 
outbreak of war, the serious problem of trans- 
portation. All of you are familiar with that. 
You know and appreciate what it has meant 
to attempt to develop a system for the over- 
land movement of oil to the east coast in 
complete substitution for the ocean tankers 
which formerly delivered crude oil and refined 
products to this section in never-failing 
quantities. You know, too, that that situa- 
tion is being met, in amazing fashion. In the 
week of September 19, railroad tank car deliv- 
eries reached the astonishing total of 856,710 
barrels a day, an all-time record. So, asI say, 
we are getting somewhere with respect to 
transportation. 

There has existed also the very real prob- 
lem of directing the necessary increases in the 
supply of petroleum war products. And we 
have had to get the job done with less of the 
new tools and materials than would be re- 
quired ordinarily. I doubt that it is appre- 
ciated even yet just what this has involved— 
this business of doing more with less. 

Let us look for a moment, therefore, at 
what has been done with respect to the 
production of the 100-octane aviation gaso- 
line with which we fuel our fighting planes 
and those of our allies. Output of 100- 
octane fuel has soared already far beyond 
even our wildest expectations, and well in 
advance of the coming on stream of the 








new equipment now in process of installa- 
tion throughout the country. That produc- 
tion today is about 244 times what it was 
thought a year ago could be produced by our 
refineries. They have achieved that increase 
principally because of just two things: By in- 
terrefinery exchanges necessary to the adop- 
tion of proper blending practices, and by 
converting existing equipment to the produc- 
tion of aviation gasoline blending materials. 
By doing these things, the refining branch of 
the petroleum industry has, without resort to 
large quantities of new materials, been suc- 
cessful to date in keeping us well abreast of 
demand for what is perhaps the most 
critically needed of all petroleum products. 

Then, there is another critical problem, 
which also concerns the refining branch, and 
which now is causing us more than a little 
concern and, certainly, some misgivings. I 
refer to the changes we have had to order 
in refinery yields, so as to produce, from 
crude oil, more heating and industrial oils 
and less gasoline. 

We have had, as you know, to call upon 
those refiners east of the Rocky Mountains to 
make such changes, and they have done so 
in highly commendable fashion. I am not 


sure, however, how long they can continue 
to do so, or how much further they can 
change their yields without some arrange- 


ment for compensation for the financial loss 
which this involves. The reason, of course, 
is quite manifest: Gasoline is the profit crop 
from crude oil. Heating oils and industrial 
oils are the low-price products. In fact, they 
are, in effect, subsidized by gasoline. So. 
when a refiner is asked to make less and less 
of his high-value product, and more and 
more of the low-value product, his net re- 
turns diminish to the vanishing point. 

Now, even the largest and most financially 
stable companies cannot operate On such a 
basis indefinitely. Under present circum- 
stances, the smaller ones are quite unable to 
survive. They are faced with the alternatives 
of going out of business altogether or consoli- 
dating with their larger competitors. 

I am sure that you gentlemen share with 
me the conviction that such a condition must 
not develop if we can possibly avoid it. 
Not only would we lose the productive capac- 
ity of these small refiners—urgently needed 
in the war—but we would, in effect, be re- 
sponsible for the development of a monopoly 
which is repugnant to our conception of free 
enterprise and equal opportunity. 

The Office of Petroleum Coordinator, as you 
know, has no means of providing the com- 
pensatory relief which is so urgently required. 
We have discussed the question with the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, but 
neither agency has, so far, felt that it could 
undertake the responsibility. I earnestly 
hope, however, that some arrangement may 
be made, and made promptly, for it is a 
matter of first importance in our attack upon 
the fuel-oil problem. 

This brings me, gentlemen, to what I shall 
call the foundation problem of all, the prob- 
lem of maintaining our supplies of crude oil 
at those ievels which will assure a constant, 
even flow of crude from reservoir to refinery 
for howsoever long the war may last, whether 
it be 3 years, 5 years, or 10 

Today we are confronted by the unfortu- 
nate situation of having 
within the United States on which we can 
call for substantial additional sustained rates 
of production. The production of California 
heavy crude oil has been increased to its 
maximum capacity in an effort to meet the 
war demands for heavy fuel oils, but we are 
still finding it necessary to draw on the 
stocks that were built up prior to the war in 
an effort to satisfy these demands. The cur- 
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rent productive rates in Michigan and Kansas 
are higher than many think is proper for ef- 
ficient rates of recovery. The productive rates 
of Illinois and Mississippi are rapidly declin- 
ing at a time when sustained production from 
these States would be so valuable in allevi- 
ating our east coast shortage. Most of the oil 
fields of Louisiana and Arkansas are produc- 
ing at their maximum efficient capacity. 
With few exceptions the other areas in the 
United States are producing at capacity. The 
only two areas in the United States where 
substantial additional sustained productive 
capacity exists are the Gulf coast of Texas and 
west Texas-New Mexico. Increasing the pro- 
ductive rates of other areas over the current 
rates will result in unwarranted loss of petro- 
leum reserves and in the excessively rapid de- 
cline of the productive capacities. 

The prime need for petroleum in our war 
efforts, the critical supply of materials neede 
in oil-field construction, and the distu 
ingly small quantities of new crude-oil re- 
serves being discovered all point to the ex-~ 
treme necessity of obtaining maximum re- 
covery of our presently known crude-oil re- 
serves. In addition to the establishment 
of proper primary control of production, all 
secondary methods of recovery should be and 
are being encouraged. 

We were fortunate in having at the outset 
of the war an immense underground reserve 
which had been gradually built up through 
the years by an industry highly proficient 
in the art of discovering and developing oil. 
At the close of the last war our proved re- 
serves were about 7,000,000,000 barrels, and, 
in the 20 years following, enough additional 
oil was found, not only to take care of all 
our requirements, but to increase our proved 
reserves to about 19,000,000,000 barrels. When 
I speak of “proved reserves” I mean oil that 
has actually been found and blocked out by 
drilling, not taking into account any oil that 
may be present in deeper sands that have not 
been reached by the drill or in geologic struc- 
tures that have not yet been tested, or in the 
large areas of our national domain that have 
not as yet been adequately explored. 

This vast increase in our proven oil re- 
sources was made possible in part by the 
increased skill of the geologists of the in- 
dustry, in part by the invention of new in- 
struments for exploring underground condi- 
tions, and in part by improvements in the 
methods of drilling wells, through which it 
was possible to find oil reservoirs at greater 
depths below the surface. Of the 124 new 
major oil fields found in this country during 
the period from 1930 to 1939, more thar 
100 were located by scientific methods alone. 

A major oil field is considered by the in- 
dustry to be one that will ultimately pro- 
duce at least 20,000,000 barrels of oil. With 
present production at about 4,000,000 barrels 
per day, this means that we are consuming 
the oil content of a major field every 5 days. 
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You can see by this, then, that to maintain 
our present proven reserves it is going to be 
necessary to find in the average year the 
equivalent of 70 fields containing 20,000,000 
barrels each. 

Of course, the great majority of the new 
discoveries are small. In 1935, which was our 
best year for oil finding, 104 new fields were 
discovered with new reserves of about 1,900,- 
000,000 barrels, an average of about 18,000,000 
barrels per pool. Since that year the aver- 
age size of new fields has been decreasing 
until last year the average was only about 
1,000,000 barrels per field 

I am disturbed particularly by the results 
of oil finding during the last While 
the number of fields found n con- 
siderably increased, their average size has 
greatly diminished. The result t while 
the figures show some incre > in ir net 
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reserves, the increase has not been as rapid 
as in previous years. Perhaps the nationel 
domain has been pretty thoroughly hunted 
over by the methods we have been using, 
and we must perfect some new way of finding 
cil, which wiil locate fields that now escape 
our net. 

The dislocation of our oil transportation 
system, resulting from enemy action, has 
thrown a heavy load on our producing fa- 
cilities in some areas and placed severe limita- 
tions on the movement of oil out of the 
other areas. Our reserves of oil are thus being 
drawn upon in an uneven manner, with the 
result that some fields are being produced 
at rates that would be considered excessive 
in peacetime. 

To sum up, gentlemen, we are face to face 
with a situation where, to be on reasonably 
safe ground, we must take every possible 
measure to stimulate the search for new oil 
reserves. And, of course, everything possibie 
must be done to assure the development of 
that which we already have on an orderly 
basis, in accordance with sound conservation 
practices 

As you know very well, the intensity of our 
wildeatting effort depends, after all, upon 
three major elements: I refer first to the 
price of oil. The second and third factors 
are, as I have indicated previously, the avail- 
ability of lands suitable for exploration, and 
the kind of tools we possess with which to 
do the job 

As to price, the industry has found by ex- 
perience that an increase in the price of 
crude oil was an effective stimulant of pros- 
pecting and a consequent increase in the 
number of new fields discovered. This is 
understandable because higher prices nat- 
urally attracted more venture capital into the 
oil business. And I need not remind you 
that wildcat wells are drilled only by a pros- 
perous industry, with money which can be 
earmarked for possible loss. 

Of course, gentlemen, we must remember 
that the financial position of the oil industry 
is now affected—and will continue to he 
affected—by the numerous controls of a war- 
time economy. Rationing of the use of gaSo- 
line will make serious inroads into the in- 
dustry’s income. Sharp increases in the 
costs of labor and materials will cause oper- 
ating margins on many properties to vanish. 
‘Taxation will take a much larger slice of any 
profits that are left, and will leave less re- 
sources to be used for exploration. All of 
these factors need to be considered in any 
effort to encourage the discovery of new 
petroleum reserves 

I sincerely believe that the price structure 
might well be reviewed, and that representa- 
tions from the industry—some of which have 
already been made to the Price Administra- 
tor—should be carefully weighed. It may 
well be that price advances shculd be made 
at this time in the light of present-day costs, 
and to stimulate much-needed new develop- 
nent The Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
is prepared to collaborate with the Price Ad- 
ministrator in an analysis of this problem. 
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may be considered advisable and it is my 
hore that cooperative exploration may be 
brought about by the owners, with our office 
doing whatever it can to bring these owners 
together. If the result is the drilling of more 
test wells on favorable structures, then our 
studies in this regard will have been well 
worth the time and effort. 

It may well be, in fact it is my sincere hope, 
that the hearings now being held by this 
committee will lead to the advancement of 
still further measures which can be under- 
taken to promote exploration on an accele- 
rated basis. The gentlemen whose testimony 
you are to receive later are well qualified to 
go into all aspects of the problem and I know 
that you will make the most of the oppor- 
tunity that is afforded to avail yourselves 
of their expert knowledge. 

In the final analysis, the importance of 
finding new reserves to augment the pro- 
ductive capacity of our known crude-oil 
fields cannot be overemphasized. Anything 
that you gentlemen can do to stimulate this 
urgently needed activity will be a direct 
contribution to the winning of the war. 


Practical Program for Increasing 
Production on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 6, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Wickard’s Peoria proposal to transfer 
thousands of farm families from submar- 
ginal land to the fertile areas of the 
Nation in order to help solve the difficult 
problem of a disappearing farm labor 
force is a step in the right direction. I 
believe the Department of Agriculture 
should take steps at once to carry out the 
proposal in time to have these families 
in a position to produce the “food for 
freedom” by the start of the next crop 
season. 

But the Secretary’s proposal is only a 
step. It does not go far enough. There 
is another area in which nothing has yet 
been done, and it offers almost limitless 
possibilities for increasing production on 
the farm. 

I refer to an aggressive plan of ra- 
tionalizing the use of existing farm ma- 
chinery, chiefly by means of neighbor- 
hood machinery pools and Government 
contracting for special types of equip- 
ment which can be taken south and 
moved north with the harvest. 

In my own State of Ohio, for instance, 
there is the kind of submarginal unpro- 
ductive land of which the Secretary 
speaks. In other counties there is an 
overpopulation of power machinery 
which is operated intensively at certain 
seasons and stands idle for many months 
of the year. Properly used, that ma- 
chinery could replace hundreds of thou- 
sands of man-days on the Nation’s 
farms. 

Suppose a man has a potato digger, 
for example. He uses it for a few days 
on his own place, and it lies idle the rest 
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of the year. On other farms potatoes 
are dug by hand, requiring a large 
amount of labor at the peak season. Why 
not arrange to start that potato digger 
working at the southern end of the po- 
tato belt, and move it north from farm 
to farm throughout the potato harvest? 
Farmers who have paid wages to crews 
of diggers would be glad to pay for the 
use of that machine. 

Machinery made available on that 
basis could be handled, with the permis- 
sion of its farmer-owner, of course, by 
crews trained by State agricultural] col- 
lege engineers. 

Other kinds of machinery—combines, 
tractors, buck rakes, and the like—can be 
pooled readily in the communities where 
they are owned. I am not proposing that 
farmers be forced to spread the use of 
their mechanical equipment. But I know 
that the American tradition of the husk- 
ing bee, of neighborly help in times of 
crisis, can make itself felt now if the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the various 
State departments, and the agricultural 
colleges will apply themselves to the task 
of working out a practical, equitable plan 
for sharing machinery. The plan must 
of course provide compensation to the 
owners of the equipment, and some form 
of assurance that the equipment will be 
operated by men who know how to use it. 

There is one form of farm tool, the 
buck rake, which ought to be made in 
great quantity and made available to 
tractor owners throughout the Nation’s 
milkshed. Its use can save an enormous 
amount of manpower in haymaking time, 
when dairy farmers are hardest hit by 
the impact of demands for their time. 

I urge an immediate survey, to be com- 
pleted by January 1, a kind of census of 
all the time-saving machinery on United 
States farms. This census could be taken 
between now and January by boys in 
rural high schools. The records could be 
turned over to county farm war boards, 
which are already charged with the job 
of rationing purchases of farm machin- 
ery. These boards, handling requests for 
new machinery, will be in a position to 
know the requirements of farmers in 
their communities, and to suggest ways 
of spreading the use of the equipment on 
hand. 

The same boards, by listing such equip- 
ment as corn pickers, potato diggers, and 
Similar specialized equipment, could sup- 
ply the data necessary for the Depart- 
ment to set up a system of pools for such 
machinery which could be moved to the 
southern regions of each crop belt to 
start north with the harvest at the proper 
time. 

At the same time I believe the Depart- 
ment’s experts in community problems 
Should lose no time proposing simple, 
workable, and equitable neighborhood 
pooling plans. 

The genius of American agriculture, 
which has been able to solve problems as 
complicated »s the development of dis- 
ease-resistant, high-producing hybri 
corn, can surely solve with a little old- 
fashioned American horse sense this 
highly critical question of producing 
more and more food and fiber in spite of 
the decreasing supply of rural manpower, 





North Dakota Suitable Location for War 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 7, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, through a combination of 
circumstances, perchance political and 
perchance not, my State of North Dakota 
is almost alone in the Union of the 48 
States that has not up to date been rec- 
ognized by this Government as a place in 
which to invest some of the people’s tax 
money in our war effort. 

Some of the States have been tremen- 
dously the beneficiaries, particularly the 
Southern States. Even the State of 
South Dakota has been favored and Mon- 
tana is conspicuously favored. 

On all occasions when I have presented 
North Dakota’s case to the Government 
or its various departments, I am advised 
again and again of the impracticability 
of the training of men in those colder 
regions, and yet the careful analysis of 
the climatic conditions of South Dakota 
and Montana proves conclusively that 
their weather conditions are quite paral- 
lel with those of North Dakota. In the 
face of these facts, my State continues, at 
least in a per capita position, to be one 
of the largest buyers of War bonds and 
one of the greatest, per capita, contrib- 
utors to the manpower of our war effort. 
The people of North Dakota, and right- 
eously so, feel that the State has been 
definitely discriminated against and I 
surmise they are willing to accept this 
position once they are able to understand 
why this discrimination. 

It is an exceedingly uncomfortable 
thing to be one of a great family and to 
discover that you alone within that fam- 
ily are rather out of step with the parents 
and find yourself not on an equal stand- 
ing with the others. Such is th2 parallel 
case of North Dakota in the family of 
States today and still we are asked by 
this Government to make our ratio con- 
tribution along with the others. 

War industrial enterprises are being 
located across our borders. The high 
salaries paid by these enterprises are 
draining the youths from our farms. 
This influence, together with the draft, 
is reducing the greatest industry of the 
State—farming—to its lowest point. 
Farmers, even in this more prosperous 
condition, cannot compete with these 
industrial wages, and thus the popula- 
tion leaves by the hundreds each month. 
Still from the great Government comes 
a quota demand, measured against the 
last footing of high population, that we 
meet our demand; that we meet the War 
bond demands; that we meet the tax 
burden; and that we contribute to the 
building of the Nation’s Army. 

The patriotism of the people of North 
Dakota cannot be challenged. The rec- 
ord has been clearly written. It stands 
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like a shining lamp among the records of 
the States, and yet today no portion of 
this vast tax-spending program has 
found even a trickle into the State of 
North Dakota, and they tell us it is too 
far north to be practical in war effort, 
and still we train flyers to protect Alaska. 

We find ourselves allied with the Do- 
minion of Canada in the United Nations 
effort, and Canada is vastly farther north 
thaa North Dakota, and I surmise that 
some place in that great Dominion, many 
miles north of the border, the sons of the 
Dominion are being trained to fly, even 
in weather colder than North Dakota. 

I submit herewith a statement from 
one of the papers of the State of North 
Dakota, the Leader, published in Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., which tells in a few words 
some interesting things about North 
Dakota: 

OLDTIMER READS RIOT ACT 
(By a Veteran of Two Wars) 


(The following letter was written by one 
of the early homesteaders in southwestern 
North Dakota. He is a veteran of both the 
Spanish-American and World War No. 1 and 
tried unsuccessfully to enlist in the present 
conflict.) 

To the Leader: 

I have read in your paper the correspond- 
ence between Congressman ROBERTSON and 
the Under Secretary of War. Perhaps the 
war Office folks have not seen much of the 
dear old U. S. A. At least their letters say 
as much. 

I have visited most of the Army posts in 
the United States and do not know of a 
single one more perfectly located than Fort 
Lincoln. It has natural drainage, pure water, 
natural landing fields, very few days of poor 
visibility and more sunshine than any other 
post in America. Less men on the sick list, 
less lost hours in drill, natural target ranges 
that could be bought for $10 per acre. 

Troops could be moved much quicker than 
from Sheridan, Snelling, or any other post; 
because they are all located in congested 
districts and would call for all of the roads 
in the vicinity in order to move equipment. 
Even Presidio, Calif, one of the finest, 
could not get troops out of there in 24 hours. 
It has more fog and sleet than any place in 
North Dakota. 

I eould go on for hours as I know the con- 
ditions and did not get it from the KFYR 
map. I have lived in all of those posts as 
well as the Philippines and the West Indies. 

I would like to ask the Under Secretary 
of War if he has visited the United States 
Military Academy? [If so, please have him 
state the number of hours it is possible to 
drill in a year. How about a project at 
Great Falls, Mont.? How about Fort Meade, 
S. Dak., with one streak of rusty railroad 
to move troops and one cow trail of a road to 
move equipment. 

No, Mr. Under Secretary, you know very 
little of the locations of the troops in the 
United States of America. Of course, we have 
no one in Congress who knows where the 
Army and Navy Building is located. Congress 
has fought all branches of the armed service 
on ail appropriations for defense. I am not 
a foreigner, Mr. Under Secretary. I am a 
native American. The only difference be- 
tween the Indian and myself is that he got 
an allotment and I got a homestead. And 
please don't find fault with our conditions. 
We have the best. No one can say differently 
and tell the truth. Politics left out, I speak 
of a natural lay-out as God gave it to us. It 
needs no changes. 

As for men in service; we have more than 
any State in the Union per capita of popula- 
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tion. And don’t tell me they are not good. 
Natural shots, and they can take it as they 
have not grown up in cliff dweller apartments. 
As for War bonds, we have bought our quota. 

As for politics, Mr. Under Secretary, we 
don’t amount to much. We have no WHEEL- 
ERS, VANDENBERGS, or Tarrs Only one NYE. 
We voted for Willkie as a State, but not I 
Our State troops in the last war gave a service 
of 100 percent, but due to the fact that we 
had no one to 1ook out for us we were assigned 
to other units. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War North Dakota troops gained special 
mention from such men as Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s dad, General Bell, General Funston, 
and Black Jack Pershing, the big shot of the 
last war. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, come clean. Don't try 
to load us down with a lot of bunk. Give 
North Dakota its dues. We are at least en- 
titled to a square deal. 

This is written by a soldier bearing a name 
that has been on the records of the War 
Department for the past five generations 

Yours for victory, 
VETERAN OF Two WARS 
Shields, N. Dak 

Can’t get in this one because I am out 

politically. 





Examine the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not intend to permit to go unchal- 
lenged certain erroneous statements as 
to my attitude on public questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the United States. 

First of all, I wish to emphasize I did 
everything I could to keep this country 
out of war, while preparing our country 
for war if it came. I knew how unpre- 
pared we were. In following this course 
I was carrying out my own deep convic- 
tion, the platform of both political 
parties, and the overwhelming sentiment 
of the people I represent. I kept my 
pledge to my people. 

GUAM 

There has been a determined attempt 
by small but vociferous left-wing groups 
to smear and belittle Members of Con- 
gress. An outstanding example of this 
was that Congress failed to fortify Guam. 
The truth is there was never a bill before 
Congress to fortify Guam. There was a 
proposal to dredge the harbor but it was 
not in any way connected with the fortifi- 
cation of that island. There was no re- 
quest from the President, the Commander 
in Chief, to fortify Guam. The Navy De- 
partment did not recommend the forti- 
fication of Guam. During the course cf 
the debate the Honorable Cart Vinson, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House, did not recommend the 
fortification of Guam. He said: 

Opposition to this item has based 
upon the assumption Guam is to be fortified 
and made into a strongly defended naval base 
for airplanes and submarines. In view of this 
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opposition the committee has gone into this 
matter at great length, and I can assure you 
there is no intention on the part of the Navy 
Department to fortify Guam— 


Nor was it the first step toward the 
fortification of Guam, for he went on to 
say— 
or do anything further than what is included 
in this bill. 


Senator WALSH, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, said on 
the floor of the Senate on February 13, 
1942: 

No direct request for fortification of Guam 
was ever before the committee of the Senate 
or the House. 


I believe it logically follows that no 
Member of Congress ever had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the fortification of 
Guam because that question was never 
before the Congress. 


EMBARGO AGAINST JAPAN 


This same group would have the people 
believe that those who opposed our entry 
into this war were lacking in vision; that 
they did not foresee the seriousness of 
the situation, especially in the Far East. 
Let us examine the record and see who 
had the foresight and who was lacking in 
vision. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, heard evidence 
which disclosed that huge amounts of 
war materials were being shipped to 
Japan. During the course of those hear- 
ings, Mrs, Fitch, an authority on far 
eastern matters, gave the following testi- 
mony of the percentages of war material 
Japan received from the United States, 
page 405 of hearings: 

Percent 
Of trucks, autos, and parts 
OE OD snictinsioniundieesmtintamima ae 
All oil 
Pig iron 
Other iron (scrap) 
Machinery and engines 
Of high-octane gasoline 


During the period from 1937 to 1940 
there was exported to Japan from the 
United States over 8,000,000 tons of scrap 
iron, steel, and steel scrap, and many 
thousands of tons of other essential war 
material. 

In the year 1937 we exported to Japan 
iron and steel amounting to 2,081,037 
tons. Enough material to build 20 battle- 
ships of 45,000 tons each, 200 submarines 
of 2,400 tons each, 10 aircraft carriers of 
30,000 tons each, and 26 cruisers of 
15,000 tons each. 

In 1938 we exported to Japan scrap 
iron and steel amounting to 1,365,721 
tons, and 97,713 tons of steel ingots, 
blooms, and so forth. 

In 1939 we exported to Japan 2,035,000 
tons of scrap iron and steel, and also 
144.000 tons of steel ingots and blooms. 

Even as late as 1940 we exported to 
Japan iron and steel amounting to 963,- 
000 tons, and in addition 285,000 tons of 
steel ingots and blooms. 

here was also exported to Japan from 
the United States in 1937 aircraft and 
parts valued at $2,483,946, in 1938 air- 
craft and parts valued at $11,062,777, in 
1939 aircraft and parts valued at $3.,- 
306,000, and in 1940 aircraft and parts 


valued at $933,000. 


In these same years we exported to 
Japan petroleum valued at $219,856,062 
of which 555,456 barrels was aviation gas 
supplied in 1939. As late as 1940 we 
shipped to Japan 776,499 barrels of high- 
grade aviation gasoline. 

Think of it. These same materials are 
being used against our boys fighting so 
valiantly in the Far East today. Without 
any regard for our own needs we shipped 
these essential and critical war materials 
out of this country to Japan and today 
we are faced with a scrap-iron shortage 
that is so acute it is necessary to make 
house-to-house collections. 


ADMINISTRATION FORCES REFUSE TO ACT 


Who is responsible for this situation? 
Where should the blame be placed? Who 
had the lack of foresight? In the first 
place, the President could have prevented 
shipment of these war materials by find- 
ing, under the terms of our then existing 
Neutrality Act that a state of war existed 
between Japan and China, thereby put- 
ting into effect an embargo which would 
have prevented the exportation of war 
material to Japan. This he failed to do. 

Nor is it too far back to recall that 
last August the President stated to Prime 
Minister Churchill that he thought he 
could “baby” Japan for 3 or 4 more 
months. But this “babying” policy did 
not prevent Japan from striking on De- 
cember 7. 

As far back as 1939, before the out- 
break of war in Europe, a number of bills 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
stopping Japanese aggression on China 
by proposing specific embargo legislation 
which would have prevented Japan from 
receiving these great quantities of strate- 
gic war material. These bills were re- 
ferred to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and there was a determined effort by the 
Republican members of that committee, 
including myself, to have this legislation 
enacted. Although it had been specifi- 
cally promised by administration forces 
that hearings would be granted on these 
bills, this promise was not carried out. 

On June 17, 1939, months before the 
attack on Poland, in a minority report 
on the revision of the Neutrality Act, 
which was signed by 9 of the 10 Repub- 
lican members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, including myself, we called 
attention to the fact we could not secure 
consideration and action on these bills, 
and made the following statement: 

THE PACIFIC SITUATION 
without success, to 


We have attempted, 


| secure consideration and action by our com- 


mittee on the situation in the Orient. We 
feel that it is a mistake to try to determine 
our possible conduct as to future wars in 
Europe before we determine our conduct as 
to an existing war. We have let our excite- 
ment about what may happen to our remote 
interests in Europe blind us to what is now 
happening to our immediate interests in the 
Pacific, where our treaty rights are being 
violated and our national interests threatened 
every day. We feel certain that if we had 
solved this immediate far-eastern problem 
first, it would have gone far toward solving 
the rest of our international problems. 


these circumstances who had 
the foresight? Who refused to recognize 
the dangers then existing in the Far 
East? Was it the administration who 
refused to take action or the Republican 


Under 
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members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee who urged that this situation be cor- 
rected? 

AVIATION APPROPRIATION 


These same groups accuse certain 
Members of Congress of voting in 1939 to 
reduce the number of planes in an ap- 
propriation bill. It is true in 1939 there 
was an appropriation bill for 5,500 planes. 
On the floor of the House it was disclosed 
these planes were of such a design they 
were not comparable in speed and per- 
formance to planes in current use in 
Europe. I, together with my Republican 
colleagues, at that time supported a mo- 
tion not to have all these planes built 
immediately. It was argued it would be 
better policy to build two-thirds of them 
at once, and wait until a later date to 
build the other one-third. This would 
have allowed’ time for experimentation. 
At that time I voted for a $9,000,000 
appropriation for that purpose. We 
simply asked that not all the airplanes 
be built at once so that later others 
could be built which would have the 
benefit of this experimentation and not 
be obsolete. 

This was merely carrying out the rec- 
ommendation of the House Military 
Affairs Committee as they said in their 
report: 

The committee questions the wisdom of 
proceeding with the immediate procurement 
of at least the 1,283 planes. It is highly prob- 
able that some of them, if ordered immedi- 
ately, would be inferior as to speed with 
planes now in production abroad for com- 
parable missions. It would seem sensible to 
wait upon improvements promised by studies 
now under way, unless national defense needs 
are deemed to warrant their construction 
now. 


As a matter of fact history has proven 
the correctness of our position. Mr. 
TABER, ranking member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, called attention to 
this fact only a few months ago when he 
stated on the floor of the House: 


It is a matter of fact today that none of 
these original 5,500 planes have ever been 
completed because of the obsolete type. The 
entire design has been changed and deliveries 
actually made have been of a different type 
than those orig:nally ordered. The $9,000,000 
for experimental purposes, together with 
other funds, was provided for later on after 
Colonel Lindbergh, General Arnold, and Dr. 
Lewis of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics had been before the deficiency 
committee in the fall of 1939. 


Incidentally, since we were unsuccess- 
ful in having our views adopted, I voted 
for final passage of the bill calling for the 
full 5,500 planes. 

The result was that if the motion pro- 
viding $9,000,000 for experimental pur- 
poses had carried there would not have 
been the delay in carrying on this im- 
portant work, which was so vitally needed 
to put the Army Air Corps on its feet. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS ON ADMINISTRATION 


It comes with exceeding poor grace for 
those vociferous administration support- 
ers to attack the records of those who 
tried to keep this country out of war and 
accuse them of obstruction. The simple 
facts are that the administration has 
been in absolute control over the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
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ernment for, almost 10 years. If there 
was any failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to foresee and prepare for an 
impending conflict the responsibility 
therefore must rest squarely on the shoul- 
ders of this majority party in whose 
hands rested the entire machinery of the 
Federal Government. 
TWO-OCEAN NAVY 


They overlook that at the same time 
these members who tried to prevent our 
entry into war just as consistently voted 
for hundreds of bills for our national de- 
fense and security. For example, they 
failed to call attention to the fact that 
when there was a proposal before the 
Congress to build a two-ocean navy, 
which incidentally I supported, the Presi- 
dent said it was “utterly stupid” and its 
sponsors “just plain dumb.” He made 
this statement in a press conference on 
May 14, 1940. According to the New 
York Times of May 15, 1940: 

Mr. Roosevelt brushed aside as utterly 
stupid suggestions that developments in the 
European struggle and their implications in 
the Pacific strengthened the arguments for 
a two-ocean American Navy. If it ever had 
any merit that theory became outmoded 
with the acquisition of California in 1847, 
he said. Such a conception of the Nation's 
floating defense was just plain dumb, he 
added. 

BASELESS ATTACKS 


To show further to what extent these 
attacks are being carried on, in an ad- 
vertisement appearing in the Quincy 
Herald Whig, a prominent newspaper in 
my district, I was asked: 

Why did you consistently obstruct the 
passage of all bills aimed at the protection 
of the United States and its defenses? 


This, of course, carries the implication 
that I voted against all appropriations 
for our national defense. In view of this 
statement I requested the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Congressional 
Library to carefully analyze all my votes 
which contained appropriations for the 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard. That 
analysis shows that out of total appro- 
priations of $156,163,821,482.68 for such 
purposes, I opposed only six-tenths of 1 
percent. Yet I am asked why I con- 
sistently obstructed bills for our national 
defense when I voted against only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the Army, Navy, 
and Coast Guard appropriations. 

I have here in my hand a letter from 
the Library of Congress, signed by the 
chief of the inquiry section, Legislative 
Reference Service, which verifies these 
statements. 

In this same advertisement I was 
the following question: 

Why did you make the statement on the 
floor of Congress that “Japan doesn’t intend 
fighting’? (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 14, 
1941.) 


asked 


As I have previously pointed out, I 
realized the dangers in the Pacific as early 
as June 1939. On June 24, 1941, I made 
the written prediction that we would be 
in war with Japan by December 1, and 
later, in July 1941, I revised my time 
schedule and made the written prediction 
we would have naval engagements with 
Japan by October 15, and war with Ger- 
many by November 1, 1941. And yet you 


will note they directly quote me as say- 
ing, “Japan doesn’t intend fighting.” 

An examination of my remarks—May 
14, 1941—will disclose I did not person- 
ally make that statement. In that speech 
I called attention to the conflicting state- 
ments which were being made by public 
officials as to whether or not we were 
going to be able to keep out of war. I 
then quoted an editorial appearing in 
the Quincy Herald Whig of May 12, 1941, 
which brought out the confusion of opin- 
ion which existed here in Washington. 
This editorial merely pointed out that 
there were people in Washington who 
held the belief that Japan did not intend 
to fight but was waiting for President 
Roosevelt to make the first move. This 
was not my opinion nor the opinion of 
the Herald Whig, but simply a statement 
by that paper that such an opinion was 
held by certain groups in Washington. 

These are not nearly all the erroneous 
attacks that are being made on the Con- 
gress but the examples cited I believe are 
sufficient to disclose their unreliable 
character. 

It is with regret that I have felt it nec- 
essary to call attention to these attacks 
upon the Congress and the records of 
individual Members, but I felt they were 
so unjust that I must present the real 
facts surrounding them. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY 


Now is not the time to look backward 
but to face the situation with which we 
are confronted. Regardless of how we 
got into war, we are in the most terrific 
war in our history with our very national 
existence at stake, and we must win 
whatever the cost. Instead of looking 
backward at “what might have been,” 
we must look forward and face “what 
must be,” in order to win. 

On September 22, 1942, the Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives 
held a caucus and unanimously adopted 
a 10-point declaration of policy which 
can be summarized as follows: 

First. The Nation’s war effort must 
continue unabated until complete de- 
cisive victory is won. 

Second. We oppose any attempts to 
negotiate peace, or the consideration of 
any peace terms until our arms have 
won such a decisive victory that we, to- 
gether with our allies, are able to dictate 
the peace terms. 

Third. The United States is obligated 
to work with other nations for an under- 
standing to bring about continued peace. 
In so doing we must not endanger our 
own independence, weaken our American 
way of life, or our system of government. 

Fourth. We pledge constant vigilance 
to eliminate government inefficiency. 

Fifth. We will continue to give the 
President loyal support in the war. The 
gravity of the situation requires the un- 
divided effort of everyone. 

Sixth. National unity depends upon 
an informed public opinion based upon 
free speech and free press. The right 
and duty to criticize and suggest must 
be fully exercised and discharged. 

Seventh. There can be no vested in- 
terests in this war. The Nation’s peril 
must not be exploited by any individual 
or group for special gains, 
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Eighth. Individual freedoms must not 
be permanently surrendered in the name 
of the war. 

Ninth. We shall insist that nondefense 
spending be reduced to essentials. 

Tenth. We oppose any use of the war 
effort as an excuse for unwarranted en- 
croachment on free enterprise. In win- 
ning the war we must not lose the peace. 

I stand squarely behind this declara- 
tion of policy. I will do everything within 
my power, both officially and in my in- 
dividual capacity, to win the war, and 
solemnly pledge that, if elected to the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, my record, by 
my vote, will support my pledge. 





Kill or Be Killed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 7, 1942 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I ran across an article which seems to 
merit more than passing attention. 
This article confirms the thoughts of 
many of us about the attitude which we 
must adopt if we are to win this war. 

The article is called Kill or Be Killed, 
and was written by Robert Sherrod from 
somewhere in Australia, and appeared in 
the June 1 issue of Life magazine. Mr. 
Sherrod, an ace correspondent, spent a 
great deal of time with the boys in the 
actual war theater, and he describes the 
same spirit I observed during my recent 
service in the Southwest Pacific. 

The article follows: 

KILL OR BE KILLED 
(By Robert Sherrod) 

SOMEWHERE IN AUSTRALIA.—In the United 

States Army Air Forces there are essentiall 





only two combat classifications—pursuit 
bombardment. There’s usually a vast differ- 
ence between the men manning these two 


types of ships, something like the differei 
between a greyhound and a great Dane. The 
bombardment men are likely to be seasoned 
veterans with many hundreds of hours flying 
time. Many went through the Philippine 
and Java campaigns. On the other hand, the 
pursuit pilots are those grinning harum- 
scarum kids who face death with a yippee 
and hurrah. Their average age is 23. Most 
have just finished flying school. They've got 
more guts than anybody else on earth. They 
fly planes—American planes, mind you— 
which are inferior in some ways to those the 
little yellow Japs fly. The other day seven of 
our P-39s surrounded one Zero. The Jap 
simply zoomed straight up and out of sight. 
Cur Airacobras simply didn’t have the stuff 
to catch him. 

There’s no use getting mad about it now 
Our plane designers simply guessed wrong. 
We know better now, of course, and we kn 
we'll have newer planes over here in quantity. 
Meanwhile, every American should pay re 
ent tribute to our kids who are ng 
Kittyhawks and Airaccbras. Despite d i 
vantages, they are more than holding their 
Own. They’ve Knocked down three or four 
slippery Zeros for every plane they’ve lost in 
combat. They know that they are better 
fliers than the Japs and often one of them 
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says wistfully, “Boy, what we couldn’t do to 
them if we had Zeros.” 

The pursuit pilot.is an individualist. 
Whereas the fiying fortress, for example, car- 
ries a nine-man crew and every man’s life is 
dependent on the exacting teamwork per- 
formance of every other man in the plane, the 
pursuiter flies alone. Actually, he is simply 
riding on an engine mounted with guns. In 
the last analysis, his life depends on his own 
skill and quick thinking. If he gets shot 
down, it’s his own neck and not the necks of 
eight other men. 

These clean unsophisticated lads lack one 
thing as they approach battle for the first 
time: the killer instinct. They have been 
brought up as most Americans, to love their 
fellow men. It’s not natural for them to 
want to kill anybody. 

That's where Buzz Wagner comes in. Boyd 
David Wagner, of Johnstown, Pa., is, at 25, 
the youngest lieutenant colonel in the United 
States Army. He is the No. 1 American ace of 
this war thus far. He has destroyed some- 
where between 30 and 50 Jap planes, and the 
number of Japs he has killed runs into hun- 
dreds. He was the first United States pursuit 
pilot to win the Distinguished Service Cross. 

“Buzz Wagner is a one-man air force,” says 
the Air Forces brigadier general. I’ve yet to 
find a pursuit pilot who doesn’t say that 
Wagner is America’s No. 1 pursuiter. An 
Airacobra pilot, just returned from a dog- 
fight the other day, paid Wagner a pursuiter’s 
highest tribute: “Buzz is an H. P.” [Hot 
pilot. |] 

Wagner's parents are gocd, middle-class 
Americans, his father an electrician specializ- 
ing in coal-mining apparatus, and despite his 
name, Buzz figures he’s oniy about one-six- 
teenth German. Studying aeronautical engi- 
neering at the University of Pittsburgh, Buzz, 
at the end of his third year, had become so 
fascinated with airplanes he decided to learn 
to fly one. Ten days after leaving college he 
was at Randolph Field, Tex. His engineering 
training was, and is, priceless. “I am an 
engineer,” he still insists. 

When the war started, Buzz was command- 
ing a squadron of P-40’s at Nichols Field, near 
Manila. His first contact with the enemy 
occurred after the Japs landed at Aparri. Of 
this first encounter Buzz says: “The only im- 
pression I can remember is the awful de- 
structive powers of my guns. I didn’t know 
what a terrific weapon I was flying around.” 
That day Lieutenant Wagner shot down 2 
Zero planes in the air and destroyed 12 on the 
ground. A few days later he and his best 
friend, Russ Church, attacked 30 Jap bombers 
lined up at Vigan. Still later Wagner’s de- 
pleted squadron sank 3 small transports with 
their pursuit planes by the simple expedient 
of flying over time and again and letting go 
with all guns Some other experiences: 
Throwing hand grenades from the cockpit and 
carrying 50-pound bombs in their laps. 

The United States pursuiters’ small band 
in the Philippines couldn’t expect to last 


long, especially after losing so many planes 
during the first few days of war. General 
MacArthur decided to send his pursuit flyers 
to Australia to fetch more planes. There 


they lingered until the Battle of Java. Fi- 
nally a few planes arrived in time to take off 
Java. Squadron Leaders Buzz Wagner 
and Charles (Bud) Sprague, of Connecticut, 
flipped a coin to see who would lead the 
squadron to the fighting in the Indies. One 
of the two had to stay in Australia and start 
Captain Wagner lost. Bud 
Sprague went to the Indies. He is missing, 
a victim of the Jap’s southwar surge. 
With the arrival of American pursuit 
planes in Auctralia, first in a trickle, then in 
an encouraging stream, Buzz Wagner was 


a pursuit school. 


put to teaching green kids how to fight the 


Japs. 


It was a difficult assignment for hand- 

haired Wagner. He’d never been 
cut out for teaching, but he put all he had 
into it. 






Wagner's lecture usually began with the 
admonition that pilots would find fighting 
the Japs far different from learning to fly 
trainer planes. “You might as well make up 
your minds in advance that the Zero is a 
h of a good airplane. You've got to be 
smarter than the Japs,” he told the fledgling 
fiyers. Wagner showed his pupiis how to 
make a quick pass and then outdive the more 
maneuverable Japs. He taught them how to 
use the sun to best advantage; how to judge 
the ability of an enemy pilot by the way he 
dips his wings. “Pursuit flying is a science,” 
he would say, “but once you get in battle 
you'll find instinct plays just as big a part 
as science.” 

Climax of the speech Buzz made in the 
hangars and under the eucalyptus trees be- 
fore the intent squadron kids all over Aus- 
tralia was about the necessity of killing. 
“You've got to get in there and kill the Jap 
or he’ll kill you. Go into battle prepared to 
kill, You'd better get out of your minds any 
idea that flying planes is sport. You've got 
to spread all the death you can, and there's 
plenty of it in your guns.” 

“Buzz Wagner is a killer,” says one of his 
old Philippine squadron mates. “He’s like 
Jack Dempsey must have been in his prime, 
except Jack Dempsey never killed anybody, 
and Buzz has killed plenty. He relishes kill- 
ing Japs—he’s got killer instinct to a greater 
degree than anybody I’ve ever known. Tie up 
Buzz's hatred for the Japs and his natural 
killer instinct with the fact that he’s the fin- 
est flyer any of us have ever seen, and you see 
why we all think he’s the best pursuit pilot 
in the world.” 

When he’s not traveling around Australia 
lecturing novitiates or making inspection 
trips, Lieutenant Colonel Wagner lives at an 
advanced Allied air base and works at a bare 
desk at headquarters. His title there is direc- 
tor of pursuit for that area. He is a modest 
fellow who drinks moderately and plays 
poker badly. 

Theoretically, Buzz Wagner isn’t supposed 
to do much flying. During a dogfight in the 
Philippines a Jap Zero shattered his wind- 
shield and sent a sliver of glass into one eye. 
He thinks his eyes are O. K. now, but he isn’t 
supposed to fly much. However, 3 weeks ago 
he flew up to a secret operational base on an 
inspection trip. A new squadron of United 
States pilots whom Wagner had been teach- 
ing, was going out immediately for a first 
crack at the enemy, pilots whom Wagner had 
been teaching. He couldn’t resist. He 
jumped into a plane and led the flight. The 
squadron destroyed 15 Jap bombers on the 
ground at Lae and shot up a gasoline dump. 
Then Zeros attacked. “They scared h 
out me,” says Buzz. “Four of our pilots got 
into the d————est dogfight I’ve ever seen. 
They would roll down the beach all tangled 
up, then would come rolling back from the 
other direction for 3 or 4 miles, looking like 
one big tumbleweed. You know, I was aw- 
fully proud of these new boys. They came 
down saying, ‘Just let us get another crack 
at those b !” That day Wagner got 
three Zeros. 

Most important moments in the lives of 
pursuit pilots, says Wagner, are their first 
two or three fights. Pilots who have been 
through those first fights rarely get shot down 
during other portions of their natural lives. 
Once a man has been in the air against the 
enemy, he is a veteran forevermore. During 
those early fights they learn the mos* impor- 
tant lesson—kill or be killed—and never 
thereafter is there doubt in their minds that 
they are at war. Pilots are not particularly 
scared during their first fight; few of them 
remember anything except the first shots 
they fire and the last before landing. A man 
is naturally scared before and after, but ap- 
parently during the danger he reverts to pure 
instinct. 

“I’ve got no doubts about the courage of 
our boys,” says Buzz Wagner. “After all, 
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they’ve got more to fight for than anybody 
else on the earth.” We're devVeloping other 
Buzz Wagners over here now, and nobody 
doubts that 500 Buzz Wagners, leading 500 
squadrons, in 500 superior planes such as 
America can produce, will smash anything 
the Axis can put in the skies. 





Manpower in the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article by Samuel Grafton, 
relating to the use of manpower in the 
war. The article appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star on Tuesday, October 6. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“T’> RATHER BE RIGHT”’—— 


Our FANTASTIC CONCEPTIONS OF War ARE DzE- 
CRIED—HITLER USED MEN AND MATERIALS HE 
Hap 

(By Samuel Grafton) 


Manpower: Let us take the figure of 13,- 
000,000 men suggested by Major General Her- 
shey as the ultimate size of our Army. We 
must multiply this by 18, for we have been 
told that 18 workers are needed in industry 
to back up each soldier. The product is 234,- 
000,000, standing for the number of able- 
bodied men and women we would need in the 
factories to supply the armed forces. 

That is an even 100,000,000 more people 
than there are in the country, including those 
in rompers, wheel chairs, and institutions for 
the criminal insane. 

The Truman committee also has been ad- 
ding up our manpower needs as estimated by 
various war agencies and has almost fallen 
out of its chairs to find that we would need 
a country of approximately 300,000,000 people 
to meet all estimates. 

A couple of weeks ago I spotted a new trend 
toward fantastically huge conceptions of the 
war. That trend is moving along briskly. 
Fowler W. Harper, deputy chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, comes right out 
and says it: “130,000,000 people may not be 
enough.” But we have no more. 


HITLER USED WHAT HE HAD 


Working within this trend, someone in 
Washington has estimated that we need 40,- 
000,000 more tons of steel per year than we 
can produce. It wiil be a peculiar war if it 
calls on us for 100,000,000 more people than 
are alive to work 40,000,000 tons of steel 
which don’t exist. 

Maybe it will help us retain our sanity to 
recail that Hitler has never used a worker 
who did not exist, nor a pound of imaginary 
metal. He used only workers he had (two- 
thirds of our labor force) and metal he had 
(one-third of ours) and it seems to have been 
enough. What, then, has got into us that 
our feet should have left the earth? Why 
should we need so much more than Hitier 
does? Why are we always war's stepchildren? 

This extraordinarily interesting new trend 
toward fantasy is a judgment on us for never 
having planned a single chapter in this war. 
Our response to the enemy threat (with sev- 
eral heroic exceptions) has not been specific 
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action on specific fronts, but a generalized 
bigness of program on a planetary scale. 

Our plan has never been to build specific 
weapons for a specific operation. We have 
never made up our minds on carrying out a 
specific major operation. Our plan has been 
to be stronger than the enemy everywhere, 
simultaneously, though he is satisfied when 
he is stronger than we are at one specific 
point, at which time and point he acts. 

Hitler went into France with a break- 
through force one-t@nth the size of the 
French Army; it was quite big enough for 
that specific, planned task. The French 
obviously needed 10 times as many soldiers as 
Hitler because they did not know what they 
wanted todo. There is no limit to your needs 
when you don’t know what you need. 


“LET’S BUILD THAT, TOO” 


Thus we have tried to meet every ‘request of 
every one of the services, all at once; it is only 
recently, for example, that the Navy has can- 
celed plans for a couple of ships for 1946; but 
there is much stuff still tied up for that 
remote argosy. 

C. F. Hughes, of the New York Times, who 
has made several interesting calculations in 
this field, shows that our limitless plan ceases 
to be a plan at all; it becomes an insatiable 
soaking up of everything; we go just as crazy 
finding aluminum for furniture for a battle- 
ship that won’t float for years as we do find- 
ing aluminum for a plane needed over Dieppe 
this summer. 

The slogan of our program has been: “Let’s 
build that, too.” To start with a specific 
war program and ruthlessly subordinate the 
interests of the several services to it is dif- 
ficult; there are vested military and naval in- 
terests as well as vested commercial interests. 
The easiest way out is to try to build every- 
thing, honoring all requests, and keeping 
everybody happy; the catch-breath point 
comes when we look around and find we need 
300,000,000 people to carry on. 

Our inability to focus on a specific action, 
at a specific time, has, of course, been the 
Fascists’ greatest asset for 10 years. That 
difficulty has survived peace and war and is 
with us still. It was interesting remark 
General Hershey dropped: “How can you ex- 
pect an army to know how many men it will 
need when on the Volga events are transpir- 
ing which may mean the difference of 500,000 
or 2,000,000 men? 

The way to know how many men you will 
need then is to do something, precise and 
specific, to control events on the Volga. It 
is infuriating how that second front comes 
cropping up into every discussion. 





“Marco Polo” Willkie 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 7, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, from the morning press we learn 
that “Marco Polo” Willkie is still in 
China, or he was on yesterday. By now 
he is probably kissing his way down to 
India along the Burma Road, 
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I notice it is also stated that the Presi- 
dent declines to take responsibility for 
what Mr. Willkie said. The American 
people will certainly back the President 
in that attitude 100 percent. 

I also note that Mr. Willkie says he 
will say what he “damn well pleases.” 
That may be just campaign oratory; I 
do not know. But I think the people of 
the Orient ought to understand Mr. 
Willkie before they take him too seri- 
ously. He has already brought more em- 
barrassment to the Allies than any other 
living man by his wild statements abroad. 
His statement on yesterday seems to me 
to lend encouragement to those people 
in India who are stirring up trouble 
against the British Empire. 

I am glad to note that the administra- 
tion declines to take any responsibility 
for any of Mr. Willkie’s foreign “cam- 
paign oratory.” 





The Senate’s Share in Formulation of 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday I delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of the Senate’s share in formulation 
of foreign policy, at the annual forum 
ot the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., in 
New York City. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address may be printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, for the first time 
in history the whole world is engaged in total 
war. For the first time the opposing ideas 
of freedom and slavery have divided all of 
the peoples of the earth. These unprece- 
dented conditions impose responsibilities 
upon us Americans, as members of the United 
Nations, demanding adventure and coura- 
geous exploration of new fields of inter- 
national relations. 

We must remember that in all we do the 
purpose of the sacrifice of all the people of 
all the nations similarly engaged is a posi- 
tive, affirmative, constructive purpose, name- 
ly, to insure complete deliverance from 
slavery, and the building of the foundations 
of a new world, in which law and order and 
righteousness shall be maintained. For a 
time this will have to be done by supreme 
force, supplied by the great treaty powers 
of the United Nations. But let us not lose 
sight of other ultimate objectives, which in- 
clude the development of spiritual sanctions 
for good behavior of nations as well as of 
men. 

The entire population of the United States 
has enlisted in this war. Every resource of 
material and spiritual strength is committed 
first to equipping, arming, feeding, sustain- 
ing, encouraging, and inspiring our sons at 
the front. We must keep their cartridge belts 
filled. We must inspire their faith by our 
unselfish contribution to complete defeat of 
the enemy. We will not allow even a mere 
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diffused infection of appeasement to enter 
into the formulation of our policy. We are 
determined to strengthen their arm by merit- 
ing faith in us that we will carry on as they 
do toward victory. We will assure our fight- 
ing men that as a people, not merely as a 
Government, we will educate ourselves to 
meet our vis-&-vis at the peace table with 
an intelligent, carefully thought out, and 
well-formulated plan. We will assure our 
sons and their posterity that, so long as 
human frailty shall not destroy the great 
gift to mankind for which they have offered 
themselves as a living sacrifice, such men as 
Hitler and his lackies shall not plunge the 
world into bloody war, and shall not ever 
again endanger the institutions of justice 
and the ideals of liberty. 

We envision our task in the light of the 
knowledge that both our armies and our 
ideas must triumph. In the present state 
of human progress our ideas cannot prevail 
without the success of our armies. We will 
not make the negative cause of our sacrifice 
paramount, although we recognize that this 
is a war for deliverance. Unless we do pre- 
vail we can contemplate the sectional ex- 
termination, enslavement, and debasement of 
the human race. 

Now, how can the plans to defeat fulfill- 
ment of this purpose and attain our af- 
firmative aims be laid with full participa- 
tion by all the people? 

You are at work. Literally thousands of 
other voluntary organizations of Americans 
are similarly tackling the problem. The 
mails are full of literature expressing va~< 
rious views. The press, radio, telephone, 
telegraph, are all employed in the business 
of making our foreign policy. 

One implement of importance is the Sen- 
ate of the United States. About its func- 
tion, particularly, you asked me to speak. 

There is not a minority in our population 
which has not a right to equal hearing from 
the Senate floor. If you could see the cor- 
respondence between Senators and their 
constituents, and realize the intimate rela- 
tions between them, and the candor with 
which they treat each other in relation to 
all kinds of questions, you would realize that 
the people of the United States feel free to 
command their Senators. The commands 
may not be obeyed, but they are given con- 
sideration in the formulation of the policy 
of the Senate. You realize that the judg- 
ment of the Senate is grounded upon many 
facts and considerations, of which some 
may not be available to constituents. 

The rule of action is contained in a 
famous declaration by Edmund Burke, upon 
his election to Parliament in 1774. Address- 
ing his constituents, he said in part: 

“Your representative owes you not his 
industry only but his judgment. and he be- 
trays instead of serving you, if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion. Certainly, gentlemen, it 
ought to be the happiness and glory of a rep- 
resentative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most 
unreserved communication with his constit- 
uents. * © 

And after further elaborating upon this 
close relationship, he said: 

“But his unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or 
to any set of men living.” 

The Senator’s duty to his constituents is 
to inform, guide, and lead in understanding 
and interpretation of facts and policies in the 
light of his special knowledge, and scientific 
application to public affairs. Correspond- 
ingly, well-informed public opinion is gen- 
erally expressed by action of the Senate. 

I review certain elementary facts about the 
Senate which are known to all of you to em- 
phasize, at this time, the responsibility of the 
Senate to the people, and the corresponding 
duty of the people to the Senate, In these 
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days the correlative duties and responsibili- 
ties are exceeding great. 

The Senate represents the States. 

Large States and small States have equal 
representation. 

Amendment of the Constitution is the 
method prescribed for every other change of 
its provisions, but cannot alter that equality 
in numbers. Ratification by three-fourths of 
the States will not suffice. The basis of rep- 
resentation in the Senate shall not be altered 
except by the consent of every State. 

The sovereign power of treating with for- 
eign nations was, at the time of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia, vested 
in the separate State. When the executive 
was created, the State relinquished power of 
this kind to an officer elected by the people at 
large. Therefore, in order to preserve the 
authority of the individual States, the States 
declined to make the grant unlimited, and 
reserved to themselves just as much power 
of treating with foreign nations as they 
granted. The power reserved was equal to 
the power granted. This reserved power was 
not a mere veto. It included advising as well 
as consenting. Six-year terms and staggered 
elections were also intended to maintain the 
supremacy of State influence. 

The duration of office of Senators is a prac- 
tical development cumulating the knowledge 
and experience called for in performance of 
the treaty-making power. The Senate never 
passes out of existence. It can be in session 
at any time. Such constitutional arrange- 
ments guarantee the perpetuity and stability 
of the Senate. They give the Senate a dis- 
tinctive character and power adapted well to 
the high duty of participating in the making 
of covenants with other nations. 

It was the theory of the framers that the 
Senators in their organized being were to be 
the only constitutional advisers of the Presi- 
dent. 

The Cabinet is a statutory being, but the 
Senate is a direct creature of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The President has the right to consult the 
Senate as a body, and the Senate has the right 
to advise the President respecting the mak- 
ing of treaties. 

Theoretically, the President deals with the 
Senate as an institution having jurisdiction 
and exercising authority correlatively with 
him. In practice, such intimate collabora- 
ticn has never been realized. Instead of that 
intended method, informal consultations 
with individual Senators, or more formal 
White House meetings of leaders and of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, have been 
adopted. Sometimes the President consults 
Senators through the Secretary of State, and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

This right has rarely been exercised prior to 
negotiation of a treaty. If it had been done 
prior to the negotiation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that treaty might have been more 
generally understood by the people and more 
wisely conceived 

Commonly, however, the only opportunity 


for advice by the Senate is afforded after 
negotiation 

Details of negotiation of a definitive treaty 
can be worked out only by the Executive. No 
attempt to usurp that function should be 
made by the Senate. The right of the people 
to be guarded from surprise by new details 
introduced through recognition of interests 
cutside of this country can be exercised by 
the Senate by means of amendment and res- 
ervation after the convention has been sub- 
mitted f ratification. The Senate is not 
bound to take it or reject it as submitted. 

However, major aims of the war and of the 
peace ought to be publicly discussed before 
the end cf the war and the beginning of ne- 

ation 

During the period of the First World War, 
the President was reelected largely on the 
piatform “He kept us out of war.” Two other 








slogans of that period further tended to cen- 
ter in the Chief Executive the function of 
making foreign policy, namely: “Too proud 
to fight,” and “Peace without victory.” Such 
conferences as occurred between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate were limited in number, 
and were notable for their lack of candor. 
There was only the appearance of consulta- 
tion, and no real advising. Various members 
of both Houses of Congress, and of both par- 
ties, were summoned to the White House for 
conversations about such details of foreign 
policy as the arming of merchantmen, and 
early peace proposals of German origin at 
times when their advantage in hostilities 
would have made a peace based on the status 
quo ante bellum quite satisfactory to them. 

In January of 1918, the year when the real 
work of formulating a foreign policy to be 
crystallized into a peace treaty occurred, the 
President addressed Congress, eloquently 
promoting his fundamental theory of “peace 
without victory,” and setting forth his 14 
points. This speech did not arouse a 
reaction by the Senate or the people of the 
United States to discussion of peace terms 
which were ever included in the definitive 
treaty, although some of the 14 points, 
particularly the last one, relating to an asso- 
ciation of nations, played a considerable part 
in negotiations begun later. The time was 
inauspicious, because Germany was then 
crushing Russia, and American troops were 
not then arriving in large numbers on Euro- 
pean soil. The turn of the tide, which oc- 
curred in the middle of 1918, had not begun. 
Here is a lesson regarding our attitude. It 
was a fundamental error to start with the 
premise of peace without victory. This er- 
ror led to the acceptance of an armistice on 
November 11, 1918, which events have shown 
amounted merely to a cessation of hostilities 
for 2 decades. This great document known 
as the Treaty of Versailles, which was the 
outgrowth of the haste to make peace, ut- 
terly faiied to attain the high objectives of 
the 14 points. 

In the making of that treaty, a greater 
secrecy than usual prevailed. Prior to the 
debate in the Senate on the question of rati- 
fication, the great mass of the people did 
not understand the treaty. The war was 
over. They were weary. The constructive, 
difficult task of building up a world organiza- 
tion did not arouse their interest. Their at- 
titude was—let us have peace. 

The unprecedented act of the President in 
personally attending and conducting the ne- 
gotiations facilitated his exclusive control of 
the information which it was essential to 
impart to the Senate in time for reasonable 
consideration to enable the Senate to intel- 
ligently advise the President in the negotia- 
tions. It is true that during negotiations the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House were invited to dine with the Presi- 
dent, and there was held a conversation re- 
lating to the Constitution of the League of 
Nations. 

The public generally was informed by the 
press in the spring of that year of the terms 
of the League of Nations, and on August 19 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate met at the White House and interrogated 
the President regarding a plan of treaty 
which had already been given definite form. 

A sequel to both of these meetings was 
the transmission to the people of the United 
States of the information gathered, accom- 
panied by the views of the various Senators. 
Another method of giving advice was a decla- 
ration, signed by 39 Members of the Senate, 
that they would not advise concerning, nor 
consent to, the Constitution for a League of 
Nations in the form then proposed and pend- 
ing before the Peace Conference fcr its con- 
sideration, 

Shortly after the White House meeting of 
August 19, and the declaration, and during 
the recess of Congress, there occurred certain 
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cable correspondence between one of the 
delegates of the United States to the Peace 
Conference at Paris and Senator Lodge, then 
majority leader of the Senate as well as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The delegate requested a cable through the 
State Department of the exact phraseology 
of amendments modifying the League of Na- 
tions Covenant which the Senate considered 
important, and expressed the desire to meet 
the Senate's views as closely as possible to ob- 
tain acquiescence therein of other nations 
anxious for recognition of their own special 
interests. Senator Lodge replied, in sub- 
stance, that the President expressed no will- 
ingness to receive any communications from 
the Senate while that body was in session; 
that if he then wished to have amendments 
drafted which the Senate would consent to, 
the natural and necessary course would be 
to convene the Senate in the customary way; 
that he could not then speak for the Senate 
or consult its Members, nor could they con- 
sult with each other, nor could the President 
consult them while they were at their homes 
in the 48 States. 

In Senator Lodge’s book, The Senate and 
the League of Nations, there appears this 
statement: 

“This cable message closed this incident 
and we received no more requests for state- 
ments as to what amendments or reservations 
the Senate desired or would accept.” 

The failure of American democracy to func- 
tion properly in making the Versailles Treaty 
consisted primarily in the lack of foreknowl- 
edge of the people, the determination by the 
President to obtain unconditional ratification, 
and the firm adherence to amendments and 
reservations by the Senate. 

Various resolutions aimed at either condi- 
tional ratification, unconditional ratification, 
or ratification with reservations which had 
been adopted, failed. Final disposition of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations occurred upon a motion 
to return them to the President, which was 
carried, and executed. 

It is not my purpose to debate here the 
question of who was the cause of the lack of 
understanding and agreement between the 
Executive and the Senators who defeated 
ratification of the Treaty. The probative 
value of this history at the moment is the 
fact that the foreign policy of the United 
States was not acted upon concurrently by 
the necessary parties to it—people, President, 
and Senate—early enough for it to prevail in 
the negotiations leading up to the definitive 
convention. The logical meaning of rejec- 
tion was isolation, an unsound position, 
which the American people reversed upon 
invasion by the enemy. 

In my opinion, isolation had not been be- 
fore then the foreign policy of the United 
States of America. On the contrary, inde- 
pendence though not isolation has been that 
policy, and the great expounders of it, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Hughes, have made it 
clear that cooperation may be necessary and 
ought to be entered into if it should become 
necessary. 

Chief Justice Hughes, while Secretary of 
State, in an address to the American Bar 
Association, within a few years after World 
War I, described this cooperation in terms 
that are applicable to the present moment, 
thus: 

“It will be the cooperation of a people of 
liberal ideals, deeply concerned with the 
maintenance of peace and interested in all 
measures which find support in the common 
sense of the country as being practical and 
well designed to foster common interests.” 

It has been said that in the field of science 
we have achieved decades of progress since 
1940. 

This progress has not been made by the 
people who have stood on the side lines and 
said “The darned thing won’t run.” 
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Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, vice president and 
adviser on research and development of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., in a recent address 
before the American Chemical Society, said: 
I quote: 

“A sign of the swiftness of the pace with 
which the hurly-burly of change is sweeping 
the petroleum industry, is given by a printed 
ecard that now hangs behind the desk of the 
research director of one of America’s greatest 
oil companies. The card reads: ‘You don’t 
have to be crazy to work here, but it surely 
helps!’ 

“May I add that a similar card could be 
hung with profit in every American office 
and shop and laboratory and farm barn. 
We are going to need to be ‘crazy,’ as judged 
by 1940's thinking, to make this upset world 
right again.” 

Seriously, it is for us to respond to the 
challenge with the same elasticity and vision 
in our foreign policy if we are to implement 
the ideals for which our soldiers are fighting. 

The important lesson of our history is that 
our foreign policy is an attitude of responsi- 
bility for human welfare in a world that 
grows more integrated with the progress of 
science and politics and religion. 

To make that policy practical and feasible 
and triumphant, all publicity available 
should be given the consideration of such 
principal aims as— 

Unconditional surrender by the enemy be- 
fore cessation of hostilities. 

A cooling off pericd between surrender and 
negotiation of final terms. 

Disarmament of the enemy and occupation 
of his territory by temporary policing organi- 
zations of the United Nations. 

Adequate military establishment, main- 
tained by the United Nations to enforce order 
and to establish a more perfect union. 

Advancement from the theory of national- 
ism to the principle of world responsibility 
envisioned in the Atlantic Charter. 

The purpose of this association, and of 
other patriotic organizations, as well as one of 
the functions of the Senate, to keep public 
opinion abreast of the progress of the war and 
the developing political guaranties of justice 
and ultimate tranquillity would be promoted 
by candid discussion of the difficulties and 
sacrifices and probable long period of disci- 
pline which it is practical to assume must 
intervene between the cessation of hostilities 
and the attainment of those grand objectives 
to which we aspire. 

Deep and strong foundations of truth must 
be laid in the conscience of the people now. 
The post-war structure to be erected upon 
these foundations has the ultimate ideal of a 
world of freedom, peace, and good will. 

However long the interregnum, there must 
be forever before our thought the ultimate 
ideal, as we journey forward with bleeding 
footsteps. 

Perfection alone is invulnerable. We may 
constantly turn to this in evaluating our con- 
tribution, small or great. 





Charles Dickens, in 1857, Forecast the 
New Deal’s Official Washington and 
Describes Its Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 7, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always known that Charles Dickens was 





a great author but it was not until re- 
cently that I realized he was also some- 
thing of a prophet. A friend sent me 
the following clipping which under per- 
mission granted me by the House I am 
including with my remarks. I am sorry 
that I do not know the name of the pub- 
lication which made this rather signifi- 
cant condensation from the writings of 
Dickens but someone owes somebody an 
orchid for so delightfully cautioning 
America against the over-all ineffective- 
ness of bureaucracy grown too big. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all had our ex- 
periences with the modern methods of 
“the wonderful circumlocution offices” of 
the New Deal in peacetime Washing- 
ton. Sometimes there is reason to be- 
lieve that an improvement is being shown 
in wartime. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
there is reason to believe that war has 
only added to the confusion existing 
among the countless executive offices. 
Regardless of which conclusion is cor- 
rect, I am sure that all America unites 
in hoping that less waste and more work, 
less “circumlocution” and more candor, 
less delay and more direction will stead- 
ily become apparent in the functioning 
of the labyrinth of boards, bureaus, com- 
missions, departments, agencies, com- 
mittees, and compartments which is of- 
ficial Washington in 1942. I hope that 
the reading of the following item from 
the immortal pen of Charles Dickens 
may contribute to that end: 


THE WONDERFUL CIRCUMLOCUTION OFFICE 
(By Charles Dickens) 


(Condensed from a chapter in Charles Dick- 
ens’ novel “Little Dorrit,” written in 1857) 


The circumlocution office was (as everybody 
knows) the most important department 
under government. No public business of 
any kind could possibly be done without 
the acquiescence of the circumlocution office. 
Its finger was in the largest public pie, and 
in the smallest public tart. 

It was equally impossible to do the plainest 
right or undo the plainest wrong without the 
express authority of the circumlocution office. 
If another gunpowder plot had been dis- 
covered, half an hour before the lighting of 
the match, nobody would have been justified 
in saving the Parliament until there had been 
half a score of boards, half a bushe! of min- 
utes, several sacks of official memoranda, and 
a family vault full of ungrammatical corre- 
spondence on the part of the circumlocution 
office. 

This glorious establishment had been early 
in the field, when the one sublime principle 
involving the difficult art of governing a coun- 
try was first distinctly revealed to statesmen. 
Whatever was required to be done, the cir- 
cumlocution office was before all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving how not 
to do it. 

Through this delicate perception, through 
the tact with which it invariably seized it, 
and through the genius with which it always 
acted on it, the circumlocution office had 
risen to overtop all the public departments, 
and the public condition had risen to be— 
what it was. 

It is true that how not to do it was the 
great study and object of all public depart- 
ments and professional politicians. It is true 
that every new premier and every new gov- 
ernment, coming in because they had upheld 
a certain thing as necessary to be done, were 
no sooner in than they applied their utmost 
faculties to discovering how not to do it, 
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It is true that from the moment when a 
general election was over, every returned man 
who had been raving on hustings because it 
hadn’t been done, and who had been de- 
manding to know why it hadn’t been done, 
and who had been asserting that it must be 
done, and who had been pledging himself 
that it should be done, began to devise how it 
was not to be done. 

It is true that the royal speech at the open- 
ing of a session virtuaily said, “My lords and 
gentlemen, you have a considerable stroke 
of work to do, and you will please to retire 
to your respective chambers and discuss how 
not to do it.” 

It is true that the royal speech at the close 
of the session virtually said, “My lords and 
gentlemen, you have through several labori- 
ous months been considering, with great loy- 
alty and patriotism, how not to do it, and 
you have found out; and with the blessing 
of Providence upon the harvest (natural, not 
political), I now dismiss you.” 

All this is true, but the circumlocution 
Office went beyond it. 

The circumlocution office was down upon 
any ill-advised public servant who was going 
to do it, or who appeared to be by any surpris- 
ing accident in remote danger of doing it, 
with a minute and a memorandum and a 
lette of instructions, that extinguished him. 

This spirit of national efficiency in the cir- 
cumlocution office had gradually led to its 
having something to do with everything. 

Numbers of people were lost in the circum- 
locution office. Unfortunates with wrongs or 
with projects for the general welfare, who in 
slow lapse of time and agony had passed 
safely through other public departments, got 
referred at last to the circumlocution office 
and never reappeared in the light of day. 

All the business of the country went 
through the circumlocution office, except the 
business that never came out of it 

Sometimes angry spirits attacked the cir- 
cumlocution office. Sometimes parliamentary 
questions were asked about it, by demagogues 
so low and ignorant as to hold that the real 
recipe of government was how to do Then 
would the right honorable gentleman, in 
whose department it was to defend the cir- 
cumlocution office, put an orange in his 





pocket, and make a regular field day of the 
occasion. He would tell that hi able gen- 
tleman that the circumlocution office was 


invariably and wholly right, it never 
right as in this matter. 

He would tell the honorable gentleman that 
it would have been more to his honor, 


Was 80 





more 


to his credit, more to his good taste, more to 
his good sense, more to half the dictionary of 
commonplaces, if he had left the circumlocu- 
tion office alone and never approached this 
matter. 

And although one of two things always 


happened, né 
cution offi 


circumio- 


mely, either that the 
e had nothing to si 


d said it, 
or that it had something to say of which the 
right honorable gentleman blundered one haif 
and forgot the other, the circumlocution of- 
fice was always voted immacula by an ac- 
commodating majority. 

Such a nursery of statesmen had the de- 
partment become, in virtue of a long caree 
of this nature, that several solemn lords had 
attained the reputation of being quite un- 


earthly prodigies of business solely from hav- 
ing practiced how not to do it at 
the circumlocution office 

As the minor priests and acolytes of that 
temple, they stood divided into two cla 
and, down to the junior messenger, ei 
believed in the circumlocution office as 
heaven-born institution that had an absolut 
right to do whatever it lited, or took refug 
in total infidelity and considered it a flagra: 
nuisance. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


IDAHO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in present- 
ing the facts concerning the oil situation 
throughout the world, and particularly 
here in our own country, in a speech 
made at a meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers at St. Louis on October 1, our 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes, has performed a great 
service for the American people at this 
most critical time in our Nation’s history. 

Few of us realize just what the real oil 
situation is; few of us appreciate the fact 
that since oil was first discovered in this 
country at Oil City, Pa., in 1869 we have 
used up a little more than twice the 
amount of the present known oil reserves 
remaining in this country and our use 
of oil—petroleum—is being accelerated 
at an ever-increasing rate. When this 
reserve dwindles to a small trickle of the 
present production what will our chil- 
dren think of us and the profligate waste 
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of our generation? I present Secretary 
Ickes’ address for serious consideration: 
WASTE CAN LOSE THE WAR 

[Tam off 1 hobby of mine tonight, one 
that I have ridden on a good many occasions. 
I am going to talk about conservation, and if 
inyone hers ulready beginning to suffer 
from anticipatory boredom I wiil not take 

amiss if juld slip out to the nearest 

vie where |! may have a chance to be 
r at least entertained. I have never 
very amusing person. I am not even 

to tempt the role tonight. 

All that I can say in extenuation of the 
subject is that, if you aren’t interested in 
conservation, you ought to be. I know as 
well t that we individualistic 
(synony pr al) Americans don’t like 
eve think about cutting down on the 
u ur na l resources so that our chil- 
dren and the may have something to live 
on and by. Weare a “come and get it” people. 
We love to exploit, to waste, to be prodigal, 
t how t we have it by throwing it away. 
We have bee ncurabie optimists, boasting 
of f-suff and telling ourselves 
! l X American enterprise and 
I luct ‘ can supply any demand. 
Alt ther t many of us ha yone on the 
principle f t the devil the hind- 
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with scarcely concealed impatience, if at all, 
do not need to be told tonight that the prin- 
ciple of conservation is of immediate and 
highest importance. For we are in a global 
war, in which that side will win which has 
the most natural resources and can make 
them go the furthest. And to make resources 
go the furthest brings in the principle of 
conservation. 

A full speech could be made on the subject 
of conservation of any natural resource, but 
I propose to devote myself tonight to the sub- 
ject of petroleum. I shall do this, not only 
because of the importance of petroleum as an 
instrumentality of war, but because, during 
the past generation or more, the greatest bat- 
tles on the field of conservation have raged 
about this subject. I wish that we might have 
preserved the heat of those battles, for it 
could have warmed all of the homes on the 
east coast next winter without the use of a 
single chunk of coal or a gallon of oil. 

Those were the days when the watchword 
in the oil fields was “Drill on, Macduff, and 
damned be he who first says ‘think of the 
future’—enough!” We may all thank heaven 
that those days, in large measure, are gone— 
not gone entirely, as I used to be reminded 
when the train carried me through Illinois, 
but gone so far as the overwhelming majority 
of oil people is concerned. But, I wonder 
very seriously and very solemnly, as I stand 
before you this evening, whether the lesson 
has been learned in time. 

It is no overstatement to say that the con- 
servation of oil itself, to say nothing of 
metals, of rubber, of electric power, and of 
manpower, could be the margin that will 
mean victory. The lack of conservation—the 
waste or imprudent use of oil and of other 
precious assets—could make the difference 
that would mean defeat. 

In our effort to encourage the conservation 
of oil we are confronted by the dangerous 
notion, selfishly fostered over many years 
and still held by a few of the uninformed or 
by half-baked optimists, that there are un- 
limited supplies of oil buried in the soil of 
our great producing States, and that the 
immediate acquisition of ample quantities is 
merely a matter of turning a valve or the 
sinking of a few more wells 

I have, myself, stated repeatedly, in ex- 
plaining the oil shortage which the States of 
the Atlantic seaboard have been experiencing, 
that there was no present shortage of the 
oil, so far as supplying our domestic needs 
Was concerned; that the shortage was of 
transportation to move the oil from where 
it is produced to where it is needed. 

However, the time has come when we can 
no longer think in terms of our domestic 
requirements alone. We must supply a large 
part of the huge and ever-growing needs 
of our Army, our Navy, and our Marine Corps, 
fighting on the multiple fronts of this global 
conflict. We must supply our fighting allies 
with the oil to take the place of what was 
lost in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Caucasus. 
And we must make our plans so that we shall 
be ready to fill the gap if, by some tragic turn 
of the war, the enemy should seize other 
rich fields. We would all prefer not to think 
ff such eventualities, but we can’t fight a 
war on a basis of ostrich-like optimism. 
We must face every possibility realistically, 
and be prepared to meet it if it materializes. 

The Japanese invasion of the Dutch East 


Indies resulted in the loss for the Allied 
cause of some of the most important produc- 
tion in the world from a n ry standpoint. 
The Dutch East Indies, producing somewhat 
over 60,000,000 barrels of oil per year of ex- 
ceptionally favorable grades of fuel, was sit- 


uated in a strategic position to supply our 
troops in the southwest Pacific. This loss 
was followed by that of the Burmese oil fields, 
producing 20,000 barrels per day. While most 
of these fields were adequately put out of use 
as the of the scorch rth policy of 
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securing some production from them. As- 
suredly they are hard at work trying to re- 
store production. 

This lost to the Allies in the southwest 
Pacific substantial quantities of that pre- 
cious fuel, 100-octane gasoline, and also fuel 
oil for the operation of the Navy. ‘These 
losses resulted in our having to carry the oil 
necessary for our southwest Pacific operations 
either from the Persian Gulf, from Talara, 
Peru, or California, and have greatly increased 
the tanker distance these supplies have to be 
transported across the high seas. Further 
than this, they have produced conditions of 
strain in the industry, especially in certain 
areas, which are now called upon to supply 
additional quantities of oil for military oper- 
ations beyond the amount which we believe 
that they can efficiently produce. 

So let us for the moment suppose the 
worst: Let us suppose that the Germans, at 
whatever cost, push the magnificently coura- 
geous Russians back from the rich fields of 
Grozny and Baku, because Hitler needs that 
oil. He must have it or perish, just as we 
must have oil or perish. Suppose the Axis 
should break through and conquer from the 
British the fabulous fields of Iran and Iraq, 
and deprive our side of the production of the 
refineries at Abadan, Suez, and Haifa. Con- 
ceive, if you can, the enormity of the burden 
which would then be ours, for from these 
United States, in such an event, would have 
to come almost all of the oil for the fighters 
for freedom. 

The Gallup poll keeps telling us that the 
people want a second front in order to re- 
lieve the pressure upon those valiant and 
enduring Allies of ours, the Russians. Of 
course we want a second front just as soon 
and just as formidable as our military lead- 
ers can establish it. We need no Gallup or 
other poll to tell us what we already know. 
But, even more than we need a second front, 
we need oil to make a second front possible. 
And that oil has to come largely from Amecri- 
can sources, 

In other words, upon oil more than upon 
any other physical thing, or attribute, even, 
or characteristic, does victory depend. Given 
a hundred thousand tanks, given the might- 
iest fleet ever assembled, given a million air- 
planes of high speed and superior armament 
and incomparable maneuverability, and still 
we would fail of victory unless we could sup- 
ply oil where and \ hen the armed forces of 
the United Nations needed it. 

This is why I worry when I consider 
whether there will be enough oil, long 
enough. From the long-term view, our over- 
all crude oil position is only fair. In fact, in 
certain grades and in certain strategically lo- 
cated fields, the situation is nowhere nearly 
so good as we should like it to be. Right in 
this region we find a depressing situation. 

Thanks to the application of modern 
scientific methods, it has been possible, since 
1937, to find more than 150 new oil fields in 
the fields of southern Illinois and the ad- 
joining areas of Indiana and Kentucky. Four 
of these are of large size and several others 
are of substantial importance 

Under an orderly, conservative development 
program these fields might have been ex- 
pected to produce at moderate and sustained 
rates over a pericd of many years. But there 
hasn’t been an orderly, conservative develop- 


ment. There has not been an effective State 
conservation law in Illinois—and there still 
isn’t. The result is that more than half of 


the reserves have already been produced—in 
only 5 years. Another result is that the 
eventual total yield now will be very sub- 
stantially below what it might have been if 
conservative practices had been followed. An 
oil supply that could and should have been a 
source of wealth, and, more importantly still, 
of national strength, for many years has been 
tragically exploited, and is now far on the 
road to exhaustion 

The waste of natural gas that accompanied 
this folly has, of cour been prodigious. It 


























was produced so rapidly and exhausted so 
quickly that it was not economically feasible 
to build pipe lines to the fields so as to cap- 
ture and market it. No one will ever know 
how much natural gas was wasted, because 
adequate records were not kept. But we 
know that, for the years 1989 to 1941, inclu- 
sive, the total of natural gas wasted exceeded 
the total amount consumed in the State dur- 
ing the same period. The value to the con- 
sumer of the gas gone with the wind during 
those 3 years was about $120,000,000. The 
harm that this procedure has caused can be 
appreciated now that industry in some sec- 
tions of the country is threatened with a 
possible shut-down because of a shortage of 
natural gas. 

Now that the people of the Middle West are 
to experience the comparatively mild discom- 
fort of fuel-oil rationing they might profitably 
cogitate the sort of practices which have 
wasted the oil that they now cannot get. In 
their own interest they might let their legis- 
lators and their State officials know that—late 
though the hour may be—the oil of this basin 
is not to be squandered from this time for- 
ward. The development of any new fields 
that will be discovered should be in accord- 
ance with sound conservation practices. The 
time has long since passed when this region, 
or any other, should commit the error of be- 
lieving that our oil reserves are limitless and 
that we need have no concern about them. 

What is incredible is that the owners of the 
land where this underground wealth lay 
should have permitted anyone to throw away 
so much of that wealth. Of course, the facts 
were shamelessly misrepresented to them, but 
natural caution seems to have blown away 
along with the natural gas. The owners of 
the land should have known that a stranger 
seeking to make a bargain with them for 
profits for himself would overreach them if 
he could. That has been the law of exploita- 
tion from the beginning. The promoter can 
always be depended upon to take care of him~ 
self first, and in this case the exploiters pre- 
vented the enactment of a sound conserva- 
tion law in Illinois that would have increased 
by a substantial amount the returns that the 
farmers could have made from their lands 

At present, there seems to be a total and 
nonunderstandable indifference on the sub- 
ject. Not only I, but the President himself 
has urged, in the national interest, that Dli- 
nois and other States that lack petroleum- 
conservation laws should adopt such legisla- 
tion without delay. The late Governor 
Horner, of Illinois, be it said to his credit, 
made every effort to persuade the legislature 
of that State to do something about the pro- 
tection of petroleum but political and specu- 
lative influences were too much for him. In 
California, the situation was worse in the 
sense that it has covered a longer period. 
When a conservation law was before the peo- 
ple nearly 2 years ago for a referendum vote, 
Governor Olson campaigned the State for the 
law, and many of the oil companies that be- 
lieve in conservation did the same. President 
Roosevelt directed telegrams to the Governor 
and so did the Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Interior, urging the necessity of conserving 
every possible barrel of oil in view of the 
dangerous international situation. How 
prophetic these State and national leaders 
were was proved when the Japanese cobra 
struck with its fangs at Pearl Harbor. 

Fortunately, in the great majority of the 
oil-producing States, reckless waste of this 
valuable and irreplaceable natural resource 
has been made a crime by law. But we must 
do more than make illegal the unpatriotic 
exploitation of a valuable asset in the people’s 
heritage. We need to discover new oil re- 
sources. It is our urgent duty to bring in 
more oil from already discovered reserves by 
improving our methods of extraction and 
refining. We must pool our resources, our 
facilities, and our skills wherever, by doing 
50, we can make more oil of better qualities 
available for ourselves and our allies, 





As of today, 20,000,000,000 barrels is a very 
generous estimate of the quantity of petro- 
leum reserves that this country can reason- 
ably claim. We are actually producing almost 
4,000,000 barrels per day. This can hardly be 
reduced, because it is necessary to refine this 
quantity of crude oil in order to secure the 
needed amounts of 100-octane gasoline for our 
fighting planes, toluene for TNT, butadiene 
for synthetic rubber, and fuel oils to heat our 
homes as well as run our war industries. We 
must also supply many other war materials 
and essential civilian products. 

Twenty billion divided by 4,000,000 gives a 
quotient of 5,000, but this does not mean 
that this country can produce 4,000,000 bar- 
rels per day for 5,000 days or almost 14 years. 
Mother Nature just doesn’t give up her oil 
that fast. Some of this 20,000,000.000 barrels 
of oil which we have in reserve will still be 
trickling to the surface 50 years from now. 

While it is true that there are wells in our 
oil States which could produce more oil if 
restrictions were lifted, any increase today 
would be at the cost of productive capacity 
in months to come. This would be a reck- 
less method of sacrificing the future to a 
present lust for quick profits. If all of the 
wells in this country were opened to their 
absolute physical capacity, we could probably 
produce today about 15,000,000 barrels in the 
first 24 hours. But the waste of gas energy, 
and the disruptions within the oil reservoirs 
below the ground, as an incident to these 
high-rate productions, would make such a 
productive capacity decline rapidly. It would 
only be a matter of a few days before it 
would be down to six or seven million barrels. 
And within a very few months the wells would 
be incapable of producing even at their 
present restricted rate of 4,000,000 barrels per 
day. 

Unfortunately, there are self-serving oper- 
ators who would be perfectly willing to see 
our oil reserves debauched in this fashion, 
if it would mean a quick profit for them. 
Fortunately, oil men of this type are now a 
rapidly decreasing minority. Oil safely re- 
posing in the ground is like money in an 
unbreakable bank. Except by the foolish, it 
is not to be taken out and squandered, but 
kept to be drawn upon when there is need 
for it. The oil industry, as a whole, has be- 
come farseeing and is patriotic in its realiza- 
tion—and acceptance—of the fact that oil is 
ammunition, and that we must use it wisely. 
This attitude on the part of the industry has 
greatly simplified the enormous and compli- 
cated task of the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator in every field, from wildcatting to 
marketing. Indeed, the industry as such has 
set an example which every other industry, 
and every individual, might well look to for 
inspiration and guidance. 

On the production side, for example, the 
industry and the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, working together, have been faced 
with the obligation of assuring the Nation 
an adequate and sustained supply of crude 
oils of the required types—yet doing it with 
less materials than were previously available 
In fact, so huge were the demands for steel 
for the building and tooling of war plants and 
war implements that the oil industry was 
compelled to reduce its steel] consumption 
for this year to 60 percent of the quantity 
used in 1941. This, quite unavoidably, made 
it necessary to restrict oil-well drilling to 
those operations which gave promise of the 
greatest quantity of oil for the amount of 
material expended. 

Although there has been more than a little 
complaining about these drilling operations, 
it seems to me that the justification for it 
lies in the fact that enough steel has been 
saved to make half a million 2-ton bombs— 
the block busters which the British, and now 
ourselves, have been using with such devas- 
tating success against the industrial centers 
of Germany. 

In cooperation with the War Production 
Board and the oil industry, we are also going 
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forward with steps to salvage or scrap all 
equipment in idle or unnecessary wells; to 
trade and shift inventories of material from 





operators who have no use for it to those 
who need it; and to transfer equipment from 
jobs of little utility to those w! every 





machine will be put to its best use 

As to refining, the same sort of effective 
cooperation has been brought into play, with 
the result that the industry is utiliz 
able substitutes in place of critical materials, 
wherever possible. A few deta 
manner in which this has been 
of interest. 

At considerable expense to themselves, oil 
companies have cut down old storage tanks 
and reassembled them at new locations, for 
the sole purpose of saving steel plate. They 
have substituted masonry for steel in the 
erection of smoke stacks, water-supply lines, 
sewage lines, condenser boxes, and in some 
cases, storage tanks. They have agreed to the 
simplification and standardization of all alloy 
materials being used for the manufacture of 
tubular goods, valves, fittings, and bolting 
material in order to save copper, nickel, and 
chromium. They have utilized I 





Spare ana 
second-hand compressors, pumps, and blow- 
ers instead of purchasing new ones. They 
have converted many of their existing plants 
to the production of the various components 
needed for the manufacture of aviation gaso- 
line and thus have kept their new material 
requirements down to the minimum. . Those 
in the industry who have had in their pos- 
session surplus and excess materials have 
made them available to others to use in erect- 
ing new war plants. As a whole, they have 
operated on the theory that the best way to 
conserve critical materials is not to use them. 

In the field of marketing the construction 
of new facilities has become a thing of the 
past, while the use of materials for repair and 
maintenance has been kept to the barest min- 
imum. Although it is true that orders issued 
by the War Production Board at the request 
of our office have brought about this conser 
vation of material, the fact remains that tl 
marketers themselves have shown a praise- 
worthy spirit of compliance 

In the realm of transportation the conser- 
vation spirit has manifested itself in the per- 
fectly astonishing manner in which the oil 
industry and the transportation companies 
have responded to the exhortation, “Make the 
most of what we have.” Bereft of the ocean 
tankers which in peacetime bore so much of 
the burden of the oil movement, the petro- 
leum companies have effected a transporta- 
tion revolution which has resulted in rail- 
road tank cars carrying more than 800 times 
the amount of oil that they did in peacetime. 
This squeezing of so much additional trans- 
portation capacity out of existing equipment 
is certainly a practical form of conservation. 

As I appear before you this evening the oil 
industry, together with the members of the 
staff of the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
are taking perhaps the most revolutionary 
step of all in their determination to strip for 
war. A unitization program 
which is going, in a very large measure, to 
mean the submergence of individual identi- 
ties for the duration of hostilities. Terminal 
facilities are to be shared by competing com- 
panies. The determination of what oil, of 
what kind, shall go to whom and when is 
vo be subject to central authority. It is a 
movement by which the many 






under way 





cooperative 
different companies and individuals in the 
oil business will operate in many ways as a 


single industry, working at the common task 
of winning the war, and it is all being carried 
out on a voluntary basis 


Since you are engineers, you are also 


vidualists. I believe that you will find rea- 
son for gratification in the knowledge that 
changes so drastic can be worked out within 
the framework of our cherished system of fr 
enterprise, and without Governm l 


Those of you whose work is connected with 
oil will also realize that upon you rest 1 
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heavy responsibility. You know that we must 
have oil to win this war. You know that not 
a single plane or tank could operate without 
it, and that most of our ships are dependent 
upon it for propulsion. 

At the same time, you know that our re- 
serves are not sufficient to permit us to tilt 
back in our chairs while drawing upon them 
with no thought of the future. Our dis- 
covery record during the last few years has 
been very discouraging. Too few new fields 
have been found, and their average poten- 
tials have been steadily declining. Every- 
thing that can possibly be done needs to be 
done to encourage exploration. And even 
when this tas been done, one important step 
remains. When we discover new fields after 
this, let us, for the sake of our Nation’s fu- 
ture, develop them on the basis of scientific 
conservation. Let us never again waste, or 
permit others to waste, millions upon mil- 
lions of barrels above ground, or lock it in 
the ground forever beyond hope of recovery. 

I repeat, oil is ammunition. Let us all use 


+ isely 
& wisely. 





Wage Raises in Automotive Industry 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Reuther has warned the War Labor 
Board that labor is restive and that as a 
fact a wage raise and economic security 
are prerequisites to peace on the automo- 
tive labor front, war or no war. He says 
without a raise and a closed shop he 
does not think his men can keep their 
minds on the war. 

I wonder just what kind of meat this 
Caesar has been feeding upon. I wonder 
if he was making a threat or a suggestion. 
Whichever it was, it certainly borders on 
sabotage anc savors of treason. He is 
using the emergency which this Nation 
is now facing to continue the subversive 
activities in which he has been engaged 
for many years. He even took a 33- 
month post-graduate course in Soviet 
Russia during which he urged his col- 
leagues in the United States to “carry on 
the fight for a Soviet America.” Now, 
this man, of undoubted subversive tend- 
encies, who has time and again expressed 
himself in unmistakable terms as being 
opposed to our form of Government and 
system of free individual enterprise, is re- 
warded by being offered a position in the 
War Production Board. 

I do not believe that this worshiper of 
the philosophy of Trotsky, Lenin, and 
Stalin is at all representative of the 
members of the automobile workers’ 

on, although he seems to be their 
principal spokesman. His latest utter- 
an is aS indiscreet as it is unpatriotic. 
If it is impossible for the workers of any 
industry to keep their minds on the war 

workers, ways can be found to bring 
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ularity of this policy, as well as of other 
of his policies, will become more appar- 
ent as we progress more deeply into this 
emergency. 

Such statements as those of Reuther 
certainly strike a sour note on the ears 
of the soldiers of this Nation who are 
keeping their minds on the war, under 
infinitely greater hardships and dangers 
than are any of the Reuthers or their 
followers. They are also operating upon 
a much lower wage scale, and the Army 
is an open shop. When those who are 
contributing so much of themselves to 
the common defense and general welfare 
of this Nation and sacrificing something 
which is real and vital return to resume 
the pursuits of civil life, you can be sure 
that the Reuthers and their followers will 
be carefully and impartially weighed 
upon the balance of contribution to the 
welfare of the Nation. If they are found 
wanting, they can blame no one but 
themselves. 





The Unwarranted Assault on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix an article written by me 
entitled “The Unwarranted Assault on 
Agriculture,” and published in the Pro- 
gressive of October 5, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNWARRANTED ASSAULT ON AGRICULTURE— 
THERE Is No JUSTIFICATION FOR BLAMING 
FARMERS FOR INFLATION AS CORPORATE PROF- 
ITs SOAR TWICE AS HIGH AS FARM INCOME 


(By Senator Rospert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr.) 


The farmer has had insult added to in- 
jury in the fight which the President started 
Over agricultural prices. His patriotism has 
been questioned. He has bcen pictured by 
newspaper writers and radio commentators 
as a selfish, grasping war-profiteer, willing 
to launch the country on the road to ruin 
in a runaway inflation just for the sake of 
a few more pennies on milk or some other 
commodity. 

This attack has come at a time when the 
average farmer has lost his sons or his hired 
man and is struggling along, desperately 
short-handed in a valiant effort to keep 
producing for the war effort in spite of all 
the handicaps the war has brought him. 

I know from my own experience the mag- 
nificent way the farmers have responded to 
the Nation’s need in this emergency. They 
know that food will heip win the war. They 
have met the production goals set for them 
by the Government, and they have done it 
by working from dawn until dark, 7 days a 
week, week in and week out, with no time off 
for holidays. 


ENCOURAGEMENT, NOT ABUSE 


Already 2,000,000 men have left the farms, 
either to go into the armed Services or to 
take jobs in more lucrative industries. It is 
estimated that another million wiil go before 
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the emergency is over. Yet in the face of 
this reduced labor supply the food produc- 
tion goals set for agriculture this year will 
require 143,000,000 more 10-hour days of work 
than was put into farming last year. 

The task of those loyal men and women 
still remaining on the farms has been made 
still harder by wartime limitations on the 
production of farm machinery, the stoppage 
of all further extension of the rural electrifi- 
cation system, and the rationing of gasoline 
and tires. 

Those who know the problems of agricul- 
ture realize that this is a time when the 
farmer needs encouragement, not abuse. 
Farm production is already faltering, and 
there are unmistakable signs that in spite 
of the individual farmer’s heroic effort to keep 
going, he is not going to be able to continue 
to maintain present production rates unless 
he is given help. 


F. D. R.’"S UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE 


The growing number of auction sales in 
many farm areas is an ominous sign of what 
is coming. Farmers who are finding it im- 
Possible to go on under present conditions 
are selling out. The shortage of farm labor— 
the inability of farmers to pay wages that 
compete with city wages under present mar- 
ket conditions is at the root of the trouble. 

In my estimation it was an unfortunate 
mistake for the President to start a con- 
troversy over agricultural prices as he did in 
his recent message. Congress, as well as the 
President, is agreed upon the absolute neces- 
sity of preventing inflation. So are the farm- 
ers. There has been no argument over the 
question of whether or not agricultural prices 
shall be controlled. The Emergency Price 
Control Act passed early this year gave the 
President power to control prices of all com- 
modities, including all farm commodities. 

It was the judgment of Congress that it was 
necessary to allow farm commodity prices to 
reach 110 percent of parity before putting 
ceilings on them in order to get the produc- 
tion needed for the war effort. The President 
signed the law. The President’s Secretary of 
Agriculture argued for it before congressional 
committees. 

Such an arrangement was not only desir- 
able as a matter of justice to the farmer 
who has been forced to play a losing game 
for 20 years; it was essential as a means of 
stimulating farm production of food and 
raw materials so urgently needed by the 
Nation and our allies in time of war. 


A PECULIAR TIME TO ACT 


Then at a time when the average price 
of all farm commodities was 3 percent below 
the 110-percent level at which most farm 
commodities would be subject to price con- 
trol, at a time when meats responsible for 
the most spectacular food cost increases were 
already under control, and at a time when 
the farmers were struggling to keep going 
in the face of greatly increased labor costs 
and diminishing labor supply—at such a 
time the President for some unknown reason 
undertook to focus the Nation’s attention 
on the threat of inflation by taking the hide 
off the farmer. 

The President chose to single out dairy 
products as a special threat to the American 
cost of living when actually a ceiling had 
already been imposed on fluid milk at the 
retail level and butterfat prices were close 
to the levels when they, too, could be put 
under ceilings without any new legislation. 

Under the old law butterfat was subject 
to price control when it reached 44 cents 
per pound. On September 15 the official 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
put the price of butterfat at 42.5 cents per 
pound, only 1%, cents under the minimum 
required. Wholesale milk on September 15 
was only 1 cent per 100 pounds under the 
minimum required by the old law before 
ceilings could be imposed. 
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CORPORATE GAINS DOUBLE FARMERS’ 


Assuming that the President’s estimates 
were correct and that farm income might be 
increased this year by 75 percent over 1939, 
that did not justify blaming the farmer for 
inflation. Corporate profits have increased 
150 percent in the same period. 

Furthermore, only about half of the food 
dollar goes to the farmer. The rest of it goes 
to the processor and the middleman. The 
farmer sells milk in Wisconsin for 4 cents a 
quart while the consumer pays 16 to 18 cents 
per quart here in Washington. 

The farmer does not deserve the abuse he 
has received in the hysterical clamor that has 
been raised over inflation. Neither does the 
so-called farm bloc in Congress that has stood 
up for him. The farmer did not come to 
Congress seeking any special privileges. The 
whole issue was opened up by the President 
when he asked that the previously determined 
policy of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to agricultural prices be reconsidered 
and the farmer be stripped of much of the 
protection that policy afforded him. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO PRODUCE 


Inflation will not start with the farmer. 
The net result of the current controversy is 
to increase the confusion over inflation. It 
adds one more muddle to the growing list of 
muddles in which we find ourselves. 

The Nation faces a Gethsemane. It will 
test the stamina, fortitude, character, and 
faith of every man, woman, and child. This 
is not the time to single out a group like 
the farmers for misrepresentation and abuse. 

This is the time to close ranks on the do- 
mestic front and fight the enemy by pro- 
ducing to the utmost on the farm and in the 


factory. 





Propesed Scrapping of Certain Railroad 
Lines in Illinois 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently was issued by the W. P. B. a 
requisition order to scrap certain Illinois 
terminal railroad lines in the State of 
Illinois. This order was issued to become 
effective almost at once, on October 11, 
1942. The purpose of this order, as I 
understand it, is to provide the rails and 
other essentials now used by this railroad 
and divert them to other war interests. 
The effect of scrapping this road will have 
a direct bearing on many communities in 
my district, as well as throughout central 
Illinois. Several towns and cities will be 
adversely affected in that they have no 
other public facilities to handle the 
traffic, both passenger and freight, now 
furnished by this utility. Much grain, 
coal, and dairy products are shipped over 
this railroad and its elimination presents 
a pérplexing problem as to how these 
essential war items, such as food, are to 
be moved to market. We hear so much 
that food will win the war, and we know 
that every farmer in our rich agri- 
cultural district is striving his best to 
produce more and more such food for 
war purposes, Now we find, like a bolt 
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out of a clear sky, an order abolishing 
this principal means of moving such 
commodities to market. If it were not 
for the tire shortage, plus the fact that 
Nation-wide gas rationing will soon be 
put into operation, provisions to move 
this grain and produce and to transport 
many, many people to their jobs might be 
worked out. 

Accordingly, I have asked the W. P. B. 
to give this matter more thought and 
study before carrying out the order is- 
sued. Reconsideration of this matter, I 
believe, will convince them of the advis- 
ability of maintaining the present trans- 
portation facilities. 

As part of my remarks, I include a copy 
of a telegram sent to the W. P. B. and 
O. D. T. by the mayor of Bloomington, 
representing that city as well as many 
other cities and villages throughout cen- 
tral Illinois, which places are now being 
Serviced through the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad: 


We, the undersigned representatives of 
municipalities in central Illinois who will ve 
adversely affected by the requisition order 
pertaining to scrapping of certain [Illinois 
Terminal lines in Illinois issued by the Con- 
servation Division of the War Production 
Board, effective October 11, 1942, respect- 
fully urge that the effect of the order be 
stayed until such time as we can present ad- 
ditional data and evidence to show conclu- 
sively the dislocating effect and the hardships 
which will result from this order. We are 
sure that additional data will persuade the 
requisitioning authorities that this action 
will seriously impede the victory effort and 
the effort now being made by the producers 
of Illinois to supply the defense and war 
needs of the Nation. Exhaustive informa- 
tion will go forward without delay, but in 
the interim period we respectfully submit to 
your attention that handling and storage 
facilities for approximately 1,000,000 bushels 
of soybeans will be destroyed by this action. 
These beans are now in distress with current 
harvest. An estimated 15,000 tons of scrap 
metal already collected or in the process of 
collection will have difficulty in finding trans- 
portation to steel mills. These facilities are 
essential to transportation of thousands of 
tons of coal at a time when severe [Illinois 
winter weather is at hand. Selective service 
inductees from central Illinois are trans- 
ported over this road to the induction center 
at Peoria. 

The road serves a rich agricultural coun- 
try and is the transportation agency for de- 
livery of dairy, poultry products, and meats 
from stations located in rural communities to 
cities on the line. The road gives exclusive 
freight service to 84 industries including 
manufacturers, grain elevators, bulk oil sta- 
tions, coal, scrap yards, etc. Physical prop- 
erties Of many of these industries become a 
total loss. The road provides transportation 
for thousands of employees residing in small 
towns employed in hundreds of war produc- 
tion plants. Thousands of employees for Vic- 
tory Ordnance Plant at Illiopolis, Ill., and 
other Illinois war industries must be secured 
from small towns along right-of-way of rail- 
road. The requisitioning order is contrary 
to the Baruch committee report which states, 
page 21, “Our committee believes that fur- 
ther service can be made through elimina- 
tion of cross hauls and more stringent sub- 
stitution of alternative types of transporta- 
tion not requiring rubber.” The requisi- 
tioning of these lines would substantially in- 
crease the amount of rubber required for 
substitute transportation. We respectfully 
request a return wire informing us if War 
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Production Board wilil grant extension of 
time so that additional data can be filed. 
Mark B. HAYEs, 
Mayor of Bloomington; representing 

cities and villages of Peoria, 
Clinton, Bloomington, Danville, 
Decatur, Danvers, Urbana, Cham- 
paign, Fithian, Heyworth, Bement, 
Cerro Gordo, Wapella, Monticello, 
Gardenia, Cloverdale, Pleasant 
Hill, and Union. 


Senator Smathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Daily World of Atlantic 
City, N. J., under date of October 6, 1942, 
under the heading “Senator SMATHERS: 
Pro and con—Eight reasons why Sena- 
tor WILLIAM H. SmatuHers should be re- 
elected.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR SMATHERS: Pro AND CoN 

EIGHT REASONS WHY SENATOR WILLI 

SMATHERS SHOULD BE REELECTED 

1. The President 


AM H 


of the United States wants 
him reelected as he needs him in the war 
effort. The New Republic in its current issue 
rating United States Senators, deems it an 
absolute necessity to vote for the reelection 
of Senator SMATHERS, so that the war effort 
may be fully prosecuted. 

2. Labor wants him reelected as he has done 
everything within his power to ho tly d 
sincerely better the workingman’s ] in life 
Every labor group or organization in the State 
of New Jersey, including the Americ Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of lL trial 
Organizations, and all independent ns, 
have endorsed the candidacy of Senator 
SMATHERS. 

3. Liberals throughout the Nation as well 
as in the State of New Jersey desire his re- 
election because he has consistently voted 


for liberal legislation designed to pr 
old age of the average man and woman as 
well as to give them more security during 
their span of life. 

4. Minority groups want him reelected be- 
cause he has shown that he is a real American, 
free from prejudice against race, creed, or 
color 

5. The common people—you and I—want 
him reelected because his record clearly shows 
that he has consistently had the interests of 
the masses in mind during voting on legis- 
lation 

6. The consuming public wants Senator 
SMATHERS reelected, because he is one of the 
leaders in protecting the public pocketbook, 
which is evidenced by his recent fight for 
he anti-inflation bill. 

7. The soldiers want Senator SMATHERs re- 
elected, because they know that his presence 


tect the 


in the United States Senate is a guarantee 
that they will get the necessary support and 
cooperation that they need to win this war, 


and that if we do not get this cooperati 
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the war should be 1 , then our future will 
be no better than that of slaves. 

8. The President needs him. Roosevelt 
criticized Congress for its tardy action on 
the anti-inflation bill. Results from Con- 
gress, he said, were slower than in the early 
days of the New Deal and the depression. 
The point that unity is lacking is proved by 
the fact that Roosevelt had to set a dead line 
October 1 on the bill—something that 
should not be necessary in such critical mat- 

1 such critical times 


«+ 


of 


1ers in 


THESE PEOPLE DON T WANT SENATOR SMATHERS 


TO BE REELECTED 
1. Adolf Hitler. Because no United States 


Senator has a better record of advocating 
preparation for war and no United States 
Senator has a better record of consistent 


activity to further the war effort. 

2. The enormously wealthy. They feel that 
SMATHERS’ activities in behalf of the 
ower and middle classes’ welfare may result 
in less limousines and champagne for them. 

3. Albert W. Hawkes. This antilabor mil- 

I e is opposed to President Rooseveit and 
ose that have voted to support their 
policies. Hence he is a sworn enemy of BILL 
SMATNERS, who is one of President Roose- 
velt’s prime suppcrters. 

4. The hate boys. Because the Senator is 
a true Democrat believing firmly in the 
equality which our form of government guar- 
antees, he will not lend himself to any move- 
ment that is designed in any way to injure 
any minority group 


Senator 





CONCLUSION 
4 vote for Senator SmMaTHERS is a vote for 
Fresident Roosevelt and the furthering of the 
war effort 

A vote Tair 
against unity for the 


effort. 


t Senatol SMATHERS 


President 


is a vote 
and the war 





Controlling Inflation Is Now Wholly in 
the President’s Hands 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE HOUSE 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passage of the price- 
control bill, Congress has placed in the 
hands of the President all the power he 
possibly could want or need to conduct 
the war and at the same time to combat 
further inflationary tendencies in the 
United State 

The President could have had the nec- 
essary price-control legislation months 
ago when Congress wanted to establish 


; } ly sxi¢ 
it, but he would 


not approve legislation 
price fixing all inclusive. 


thy< ‘137 nol 
that would mak 


Now he has come back and asked the 
Congress for those controls and has re- 
ceived them. 

It is about time that the critics stop 
damning Congress if it does and damn- 
ing Congress if it does not. Many indi- 

iduals hat blamed the Congress for 
tiving the President all the power and 
all the money he has asked for—which 
Congress has done. On the other hand, 
and at the same time, the apologists for 
the New Dea) administration have tried 


to lay the blame on Congress because the 
national defense operations have lagged 


while prices soared upward. 








It remains a fact that the Congress has 
given the President every dollar and 
every power he has asked for. Full re- 
sponsibility—the whole blame or credit— 
for poor or brilliant work in prosecuting 
the war belongs to the White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt is clothed with powers to 
prosecute this war which no other Presi- 
dent in the history of the United States 
ever asked for or ever received. It is an 
insult to the public intelligence, when 
the facts are faced, for administration 
apologists to attempt to shoulder onto 
the Congress the blame for failures in the 
war effort. 

The record should be made so plain 
now that the responsibility for controll- 
ing inflation is wholly in the President’s 
hands that new dealers cannot come for- 
ward in the future and hope to deceive 
the people by fraudulent claims that in 
some way “Congress is to blame” if infla- 
tion is not controlled. 

With the anti-inflation bill out of the 
way there has broken out in the Congress 
considerable criticism of those military, 
neval, and executive officers who have 
frankly warned the Nation that we are 
losing the war thus far. This criticism 
was led by the President himself, who in 
his usual scathing manner advised these 
Officials to, “button up their mouths.” 

This criticism is unjust and ill-advised. 
The officials who have warned the people 
in the last 2 weeks that we are losing the 
war thus far are men who know what 
they are talking about. They are not 
irresponsible rumor mongers. They are 
not fifth columnists. ‘They are not sym- 
pathetic to the enemy. They are good, 
honest, earnest, informed, patriotic 
Americans who love their own country 
and fear that it may be .vorse hurt in this 
war than the people realize unless warn- 
ings are sounded. 

One thing is certain, the American 
people who have to do the fighting, the 
dying, and the paying for the war are 
entitled to know whether the battles are 
being won or lost. If we begin to con- 
cdcmn and abuse those military and naval 
and civil officers who have the courage 
and patriotism to speak out and tell us 
that things are not going well with our 
war program, then the American people 
might be fooled, defrauded, deceived, and 
perhaps defeated, before they know it. 

The great need at this time is for a lot 
of politicians, not excluding those at the 
top, to get over the idea that the people 
of the United States must be “babied 
along.” The pecple want to know the 
whole truth so far as the whole truth 
may be disclosed without aiding the en- 
emy. Certainly when the enemy wins a 
battle he must be aware of that fact. 
There is altogether too much of this 
business of censoring legitimate news be- 
cause somebody wants to conceal some- 
thing. 

Thomas Jefferson once made an obser- 
vation which has a very pointed applica- 
tion in these days: 

You have seen— 

Said he— 
the practices by which the public servants 
have been able to cover their conduct or 
where that could not be done, delusions by 
which they have varnished it for the eye of 


nstituents., 
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What an augmentation of the field for job- 
bing, speculating, plundering, office building, 
and office hunting would be produced by an 
assumption of all State powers into the hands 
of the general government. 


The necessities of war having made the 
concentration of powers in the Federal 
Government necessary, it behooves the 
American people not to abuse but to ap- 
prove the courage of responsible officials 
if it becomes necessary for those officials 
to reveal to the people the unhappy fact 
that we are not putting forth our best 
war efforts. 

The surest way for the people to be cut 
off from information as to what their 
public servants are doing in the conduct 
of the war is to visit public indignation 
and condemnation upon the heads of 
those who have the courage to do their 
duty by their country and to reveal weak- 
nesses where weaknesses exist. 

Such revelations will not damage the 
courage or the character of the American 
people, but may save us from disaster. 
The proper course for the administration 
is not to abuse honest and constructive 
critics but to profit by honest and con- 
structive criticism. This is the war of all 
the people of the United States, and not 
the private conflict of any section, group, 
or individual. Were we to lose the war, 
every Man, woman, and child in the Na- 
tion would lose it. We must win the war, 
and it will be a victory for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 





Neo-Liberal Illusion: That Collectivism 
Is Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include an editorial, Neo-Liberal 
Illusion: That Collectivism Is Liberty, 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of October 10, 1942. 

This editorial most effectively exposes 
the tragic fallacy wpon which so much 
of the New Deal philosophy over the past 
9 years has been predicated. It spot- 
lights the dangerous illusion against 
which I personally have fought with all 
my strength since it began to distort our 
national thinking. America’s system of 
free enterprise has been driven far down 
the road of destruction by the New Deal. 
Even at the outbreak of the war we had 
been forced much nearer state socialism, 
or collectivism, than most persons realize. 
But under the impetus of war the pace 
has alarmingly quickened. 

I have pointed out again and again 
how the hasty and ill-planned war-pro- 
duction program has destroyed, and is 
destroying, the American small business 
and small industry, which is the very 
heart and spirit of free enterprise and 
the American way of life. From high 
offices in the administration the fault 
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for any failures and delay is still being 
charged to American industry, but the 
simple truth is that any difficulties de- 
veloping now are the logical and in- 
evitable result of the New Deal phi- 
losophy, which steadily has been driving 
for the conversion of American industry 
into huge, centralized units, which, in 
turn, fall under rigid Federa! control, if 
not final Federal ownership and opera- 
tion. 

When American industry as we have 
known it is destroyed, free enterprise is 
doomed. I hope it is not too late when 
we wake up to the fact that we have been 
selling our most precious privileges and 
advantages for a mess of pottage. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


NEoO-LIBERAL ILLUSION: THAT COLLECTIVISM Is 
LIBERTY 


Ever since human beings lived in caves, 
hunted in packs, and divided up the kill, the 
progress of civilization has been measured by 
the people able to leave the pack and care for 
themselves without the leader doing their 
thinking for them. 

But as matters now stand, the United States 
is considering the abandonment of indi- 
vidual responsibility and going back to earn- 
ing its living in packs under what is 
modernly called the total state. This reac- 
tionary trend is only partly due to World 
War No.2. It is more due to World War No. 1, 
the first major foreign war ever undertaken 
‘by the United States. That war set up round- 
the-world ground swells of economic disturb- 
ance which, after sweeping through Europe, 
finally caught up with the United States 
in 1929, throwing its business machine out 
of gear, bringing on financial panic, unem- 
ployment, and, as a result, a horde of eco- 
nomic cure-alls, each one of which marked 
a step backward toward the old, old situation 
of the strong state and the weak citizen. 
Instead of natural forces being allowed to 
cure the economic body, the patient was 
loaded with stimulants and sedatives in the 
form of debt and subsidy, each dose of pa- 
ternal pap making the people more and more 
dependent upon Federal hand-outs. While 
still in this condition the United States en- 
tered World War No. 2, and, of necessity, the 
private citizens promptly handed over to the 
state all the economic powers it had not al- 
ready assumed. 

These wartime powers should not, in them- 
selves, alarm the citizens. What should 
alarm the citizens is the blithe assumption 
on the part of many academic and bureau- 
cratic reformers that economic control over 
the individual is now a permanent govern- 
mental power. 

It may be that the “frontier thinkers” are 
right and that economic freedom will not be 
restored to the American citizens. It all de- 
pends upon what the majority of voters 
want—the responsibilities of freedom or the 
misery-loves-company type of security af- 
forded by the total state, 


II 


Changes in national characteristics take 
place slowly and often imperceptibly. Amer- 
ica may have changed. Too many of the 
19,000,000 immigrants who have come to our 
shores since 1900 did not come seeking free- 
dom. They came to share a ready-made 
prosperity. Ignorant of basic American 
ideals, they are easy prey for demagogues, 
and no one knows exactly what changes this 
new blood has made in America. 

We do know this much—that the general 
idea of the collective state has made tremen- 
dous strides in America. In July 1942 one 
of the leading public-opinion polls asked the 
people whether some form of socialism would 
be good or bad for the United States. Only 
41 percent of the people thought it would be 
bad, Twenty-five percent thought it would 


be good and 34 percent had no opinion. In 
other words, 38 percent of all who had an 
opinion favored collectivism. Ten years ago 
this would have been incredible. But it is 
not incredible today. 

The war has speeded up this process by 
automatically setting up the military con- 
trols which are identical with those needed to 
socialize industry. It would be entirely pos- 
sible to utilize these controls to effect a 
bloodless revolution. But if the voters can 
be made to understand the simple mechanics 
of economic progress and individual advance- 
ment, this revolution will not take place. 


Ir 


The human race manufactures most of its 
own economic problems by the simple method 
of periodically penalizing or destroying those 
talented members of society who can solve 
those problems. The process works in cycles. 
When no one has anything, the talented, ca- 
pable individuals are encouraged to exercise 
their economic genius, to invent, to dream, 
to initiate new enterprise and to create work 
for those incapable of creating their own. 
The result is a rich reward to the talented 
and a very substantial reward to the semi- 
talented or untalented individuals clinging 
to the kite tail of genius. As prosperity 
ee poverty, the business genius is a 

ero. 

But since the dawn of history this hero 
worship has eventually given place first to 
envy, then to distrust, finally to hatred and 
what is coyly referred to as “liquidation.” 
The less privileged lose patience and kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. After the 
rattle of the tumbrel has died away and the 
untalented have gorged themselves on the 
surplus of their one-time heroes, everyone 
settles down once again to squalor and pov- 
erty, and the cycle starts all over again. 

For centuries, technological advancement 
has made the individual less and less capable 
of organizing and directing his own work. 
Hence, someone else must direct it. The only 
two agencies that can do this are (1) the pri- 
vate enterprisers, using free labor, and (2) 
the Government, using Hitier’s type of labor. 
We must choose between freedom and state 
control. Those who say that the people can 
collectively direct their own industrial ef- 
forts are either liars or fools. 

It is only in nations that have enjoyed sev- 
eral generations of prosperity that individual 
economic superiority becomes a social and 
political crime. This is because, under con- 
tinuing prosperity, success comes to look so 
easy that the demagogues can brand it as 
being unfair. 

The unfairness is always based upon an 
alleged exploitation of the employees and the 
public by the owners of industry. The work- 
ers are allegedly deprived of the fruits of their 
labor. The public is allegedly overcharged 
by trusts and monopolies. The cold facts, 
published by the Roosevelt administration 
and available to every citizen, show that 85 
percent of all the national income is paid 
out in wages and salaries, and that capital 
seldom keeps enough profit to do much bet- 
ter than break even. As a group, the ven- 
turesome individuals who have been respon- 
sible for our having automobiles, sewing 
machines, washing machines, electric irons, 
and radios could have made more profit in- 
vesting their money in Government bonds 
than putting it into their businesses. 

rv 

The moral of this story is that the general 
public should not look a gift horse in the 
mouth. As long as the inventive and man- 
agement genius of a gifted minority is avail- 
able to the consumer at such little cost, the 
consumer is far better off to accept the bene- 
fits of the system and let the capitalists con- 
tinue to risk their money competing with one 
another for public patronage. 

There is no way, in the long run, of reward- 
ing an individual beyond his fair value to 
society, and the brutal truth is that there 
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always has been, and always will be, a certain 
proportion of any population unable to con- 
tribute enough to society to warrant more 
than a minimum humane living standard. 

They cannot be allowed to starve, and the 
only way to make up the deficit between what 
they need and what they earn is to take it 
away from those able to produce more than 
they need. 

And though it is human nature to help the 
unfortunate, it is also human nature to re- 
strict charity to bare living standards. If the 
state persists in subsidizing and pampering 
the relatively useless citizen at the expense 
of the useful citizen, one of two things wiil 
happen: Either the useful citizen will rise up 
in his wrath and overthrow the state or, lack- 
ing the power to overthrow the state, he will 
lose his initiative and sink toward the level 
of the group which he is being made to 
support. 

This last process is a three-act tragedy 
The first act is the one in which the g 
citizen reduces his productive efforts becaus 
the fruits thereof are taken from him. The 
second act is the gradual reduction of na- 
tional wealth resulting from the reduction of 
productive effort. The third and last act sees 
the available supply of wealth dwindle to 
where there is no surplus with which to feed 
the useless citizen. And so we see the very 
class which was intended to benefit from the 
enforced charity cut off from its only hope of 
sustenance, the surplus production of the 
self-sufficient citizen. 

Approaching the same problem from the 
opposite direction, it is the recognition of 
inequality and the distribution of unequal 
rewards that make charity possible. The 
state that allows genius free play never has 
much trouble collecting the taxes needed to 
support the unproductive citizen at a reason- 
able living standard. The more the surplus— 
or, if you prefer, the more millionaires a 
society can produce—the less suffering th 
society will experience in the lower brackets, 
because there are greater tax sources through 
which to support the untalented 

Yet even today this law is being challenged. 
The age-old fallacy of universal prosperit 
through economic equality has been given a 
brand-new title and is currently being pa- 
raded up and down the economic stage as 
“production for use instead of for profit 
Stripped of its theatrical aspects, this fancy 
figment of socialistic imagination emerges a 
the old, old principle of state ownership of 
industry. 

One need not be an economist 
this fallacy. All one needs is common sense 
Private enterprise must be efficient because if 
it isn’t it goes broke. State-owned enter- 
prise, on the other hand, is never efficient, for 
the simple reason that it doesn’t 
If it loses money, the deficit is made up by 
the taxpayer. If private enterprise 
money, the deficit is made up by the owners. 
And for that reason private enterprise either 
makes money or goes out of business. The 
only way private enterprise can make money 
is to serve the public as well as its compet- 
itors, or better. State-owned industry, hav- 
ing no competitor, serves the public only as 
well as its politically appointed management 
and its politically controlled workers decide 
that it should. 











to Observe 


have to be. 


lose 


y 
Yet America must face the very 
bility that its industry will be socialized 
What can the public do to protect itself? 
It is far from easy. The political and eco- 
nomic issues are so involved, so far beyond 
the grasp of most of us that the public 
becomes a milling, confused herd. Is thers 
any one rock of truth to which the commor 
man may cling while the storm rages about 
him? Is there any one pillar of freedom 
which is a key to ail freedom around whicl 
he can concentrate his defenses? 
There is such a freedom. Economic free- 
dom, The freedom to develop ! | 


real possi- 
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abilities, sell them to the highest bidder and 
retain for himself and his family a fair 
share of the benefits. When this freedom is 
destroyed, the entire democratic structure 
goes with it 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Though no obstruction should be placed in 
the path of military victory, an alert people 
should check every political move, every law, 
and through their chosen representatives 
should make certain that the martial eco- 
nomic law which we now cheerfully accept 
does not become the permanent law of the 
land. 





“Marco Polo” Willkie Moves On 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, “Marco Polo” Willkie moves on. 
We learn that he has now left Chungking. 
There is no telling where he will “spill 
the beans” next. 

I hope for the sake of the British 
Fmpire, and the Allies generally, that he 
does not go into India. We are having 
enough trouble there now. 

My views are very well expressed in 
this editorial from the Columbus (Miss.) 
Commercial Dispatch: 

THAT WILLKIE PLANE 

That United States Army transport plane 
that has been carrying Wendell Willkie on a 
joy ride over the world might well have been 
employed in transporting vital supplies to 
our boys in the far corners of the earth. 

Every transport plane is esperately needed, 
yet Willkie is using one on a senseless and 
useless mission around the world. 

He is poking his nose into affairs that he 


knows nothing about and is causing more 
trouble than a little 
In fact, his utterances in Russia came very 


near causing a rift in Allied circles. 
They ought Willkie back home as 
quickly as possible and let him stay here. 


to get 


An editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of today reads as 
follows: 

‘I'M WENDELL WILLKIE” 

“I'm Wendell Willkie, and I can say what 
I damn well please.’ So the war’s loudest 
ightseer and kibitzer extraordinary demands 
offensive everywhere now.” 

Why not After predicting an immediate 
African offensive, then ordering an immedi- 
ate European front, and then demanding a 


“an all-out 


far eastern drive, why shouldn't he raise the 
ante to cover a world offensive in all direc- 

Lions at once? 
He doesn't have to do the fighting. He 
doesn’t have to take responsibility for send- 
troops to their death. He 


unprepared 
n't have t 


hi take responsibility for risk- 
iefeat everywhere by scattering our fire. 
a week ago in Moscow he had the 
that G 1s Winning because she 
wed to concentrate on one front, that 
llied second front was required at once 
and defeat her. Now 
own strength still 
everywhere, we shall win 

o danger in Willkie 
the Allied Govern- 
attention to his 


rmany W 


de her strength 


we divide our 
and tack 
inately, there is n 
rategist none of 

taffs pay any 








It is as a propagandist that he is doing 
damage. His foreign audiences, to whom he 
tells what they want to hear, suppose he is 
speaking for President Roosevelt and com- 
mitting the United States Government. He 
is not. When they react from the false 
hopes he has spread so blithely, they will 
distrust America. 

He is accurate in asserting that, as Wendell 
Willkie, he can say what he “damn well 
pleases.” But, despite all his insistence that 
he is speaking only as an individual, he 
knows that is impossible. 

He knows that he travels as the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative; that he could 
not even have got transportation as an in- 
dividual; that he would not have been so 
handsomely received by the Allied command- 
ers and governments as an individual; that 
he would not have been acclaimed by those 
peoples as an individual. And he knows he 
would not have crashed the American head- 
lines so often as an individual. 

When Willkie pontificates about the Rus- 
sian situation, he is aware that the Ameri- 
can ambassadors and military aides now re- 
porting to the President know more about it 
than he does. Ditto for the American repre- 
sentatives in China, including General Stil- 
well, who is the Chinese chief of staff. 

Or, if Willkie is trying to represent the 
Russians and Chinese, he is aware that Stalin 
and Chiang are quite capable of speaking 
their own pieces; also that they are repre- 
sented in Washington by the ace diplomat 
Litvinov and the Chinese foreign minister. 

We do not doubt Willkie’s sincerity. Ob- 
viously, he wants to win the war, and he 
wants to be President. 

But the only way he can help win the war 
is to take responsibility for some job he 
knows something about. And the only legi- 
timate warming-up track for any partisan 
political candidate is on American soil. 


I believe these two editorials express 
the views of 90 percent of the American 
people, 





So the People May Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Denver Post of October 1, 1942: 


SO THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW 


This 1942 political campaign is a battle 
between democracy and bureaucracy. Your 
freedom as an American citizen to enjoy all 
the individuai liberties guaranteed you in 
the Constitution of the United States is at 
stake. The issue is preservation of the 
American constitutional form of government. 
That is the form of government under which 
every citizen is free to live his or her own life 
without being dictated to at every step by 
bureaucratic masters oger whom the people 
have no control. 

Only a political earthquake can save our 
constitutional system of government, restore 
the liberties of which our people already have 
been stripped, and preserve “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people” 
in these United States. Only a political up- 
heavai, such as this country has not ex- 
perienced in years, can save this Republic 
from degenerating into a totalitarian state 
ruled by a bureaucratic dictatorship. 
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There is only one way to bring about this 
political earthquake. Go to tke polls on 
November 3 and vote a straight Republican 
ticket. No matter what your party affilia- 
tion, vote Republican. That is the only effec- 
tive way you can register a protest against 
what already has been done and still is being 
done in Washington, D. C., to throw the 
Constitution out of the window and change 
this Republic into a totalitarian bureaucracy. 

Germany is a one-party country. The 
Nazis run it, and you know how. Soviet 
Russia is a one-party country. The Com- 
munists run it, and you know how. For the 
last decade the United States has been a 
one-party ccuntry. The Democratic Party 
has been running it. You know what has 
happened. The only way the political bal- 
ance can be restored to stop the imposition 
ef a total bureaucratic dictatorship upon all 
the American people is by registering a pro- 
test so emphatic that not even politically 
blind bureaucrats can ignore it. 

The sole method of protest an American 
citizen has is the ballot. No one knows how 
much longer that method will be available. 
No one can be certain there will be another 
national election after November 3. Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, ignoring Congress which 
is the only constitutional law-making branch 
of the Federal Government, are making laws 
about almost everything else. There is no 
telling when they may make up their minds 
that future elections are unnecessary and 
may decide to run the country entirely by 
bureaucratic decree. 

The only way you can make your ballot a 
protest ballot is by voting Republican. It 
is the only way a dissatisfied citizenry can 
register its protest against the way the Gov- 
ernment is running the country. The taint 
of bureaucratic dictatorship extends all the 
way from the top to the bottom of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. No matter how obnoxious any 
Democratic officeholder finds the totalitarian 
dictatorship of his party, he is in political 
chains and he doesn’t dare do anything. He 
is helpless to make any effective protest. 

The Denver Post always has been an inde- 
fendent paper politically. It is just as inde- 
pendent as it has been in the past. Its en- 
dorsement of the whole Republican ticket 
from top to bottom in this campaign is an- 
other demonstration of its independence. In 
advocating election of the whole Republican 
ticket, the Post is an American, not a Repub- 
lican, newspaper. The purpose of voting Re- 
publican is not just to put Republicans: in 
office but to let Washington know in no un- 
mistakable terms that the American people 
are unalterably opposed to changing their 
constitutional form of government into a 
bureaucratic dictatorship. 

In the past, in endeavoring to obtain the 
best possible administration of government, 
the Post has always advocated voting for the 
man rather than the party. In the present 
crisis that policy will not suffice. Any public 
protest, to be effective, must be registered 
through a political party. The Republican 
Party is the only one available for this pur- 
pose. The bureaucrats have the Democratic 
Party hogtied and at their mercy. 

It is not the individual candidate who 
counts in this election. The all-important 
thing is the principle. And that principle is 
the preservation here in the United States of 
the very liberties we are fighting to save for 
the rest of the world, ana for the millions of 
Americans risking their lives on global bat- 
tlefronts when they return home. 

The business of throwing the Constitution 
out of the window has gone so far in Wash- 
ington that a lot of lifelong Democrats, men 
who have been leaders in their party for years, 
warn the country is facing a dictatorship, not 
just a dictatorship for the duration of the 
war but a permanent bureaucratic dictator- 
ship. Only the blind can fail to see in whit 
direction this countzy is headed. 
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Under the Constitution, the people of the 
United States elect a Congress to make the 
laws, and a President to enforce them. This 
Constitution specifically names the powers 
the Federal Government can exercise. All 
other powers not granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States or to the 
people. 

The bureaucratic dictatorship which has 
grown up in Washington recognizes no lim- 
itations, constitutional or otherwise, upon its 
governmental powers. Whatever it wants to 
do it does. It makes its own laws and en- 
forces them in its own way. You, as a voter, 
have no control over any of these bureaucrats. 
None of them was elected. There is no direct 
way for the American people to get rid of 
them. 

If enough of the American people vote Re- 
publican in the November 3 election, they 
can elect a Republican House and put Re- 
publicans into one-third of the seats in the 
Senate. Such a political landslide would 
force Congress to assert its constitutional 
authority and use the ax on the bureaucratic 
underbrush which is choking out constitu- 
tional government in Washington. 

Public sentiment is still the most power- 
ful force in the Nation. There is no lan- 
guage Washington understands so thoroughly 
as the election returns. Vote the Republican 
ticket from top to bottom on November 3 and 
nobody can possibly fail to hear that protest 
against the bureaucratic dictatorship which 
is strangling the traditional freedoms the 
American people have enjoyed for the last 
century and a half. 





A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter written by a soldier to the 
editor of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press: 

LETTER TO EDITOR 
SOLDIER FOR HALL 


Barrery C, 249TH F. A., 
A. P. O. No. 960, % PosTMASTER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
To the Eprror oF THE BINGHAMTON PREsS: 

Soldiers are busy waging a war—one against 
a ruthless foe that must be won. His efforts 
and his attentions are directed toward that 
end. However, on occasion the mind of the 
boy in khaki wonders back to his preservice 
days. 

He wonders many things. Predominant 
among his thoughts is this one: “Will I be, 
or am I, another forgotten man?” He pon- 
ders the question unknowingly. He knows 
definitely that he is not a forgotten man when 
he reads of the activity of men like Con- 
gressman EpwIn Haiti. Mr. Hatt has remem- 
bered the men in uniform, and I, for one, feel 
certain that he will continue to do so as long 
as we are away from home. 

Legislation which he has introduced into 
Congress has been for us. An example is the 
free furlough fare for enlisted men, which 
Congress failed to pass when my unit was at 
& southern post. 

He has developed the reputation of 
“guardian of the soldier.” We know that he 
is with us every inch of the way, and it 1s 


for this reason that I, along with many of 
my Triple Cities buddies, are behind Con- 
gressman EpwiIn HALL in his campaign for 
reelection. 

Corp. JAcK STEVENS, 





Drive the Japs From American Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, for months.I have been inveigh- 
ing against our tolerating the continued 
presence of the Japs in the Western 
Hemisphere in the Aleutian Islands. I 
have pointed out how their occupation 
of these islands menaces American safety. 
I have shown that these islands should 
have been fortified long ago, certainly 
immediately following the Pearl Harbor 
debacle of December 7, 1941. Yet the 
Japs occupied the western islands of the 
Aleutians in June of 1942, 6 months after 
Pearl Harbor and found there ro Ameri- 
can troops, fortifications, or defenses. 

How long will it take us to awaken to a 
reahzation of the formidability of our 
Japanese opponents? Are we going to 
continue to belittle their ability as war- 
riors? We should move now and strike 
hard. There is little time to wait. The 
people of the Pacific coast are indignant 
that so many weeks of relatively good 
weather in the summertime have elapsed 
before a genuine, protracted, persistent 
night and day offensive against the Japs 
in the Aleutians is undertaken by the 
American armed forces. 

I join with Wendell Willkie in saying 
our “brass hats” need prodding. Amer- 
icans are crying out for men of initiative, 
daring, adventuresomeness. As a nation 
we are surfeited with men who are prone 
to croak “It can’t be done.” We are dis- 
gusted with alibying. We are tired of 
excuses and inactivity. The American 
people are willing to sacrifice. The rich- 
est nation in the world cannot finance a 
war of indefinite duration. The Ameri- 
can people are desperately eager to expe- 
dite the vanquishing of the enemy. Why 
do we always allow the Axis to make the 
attack before we commence? Why dowe 
allow our opponents to pick the front? 
Why don’t we take some chances? Why 
don’t we force the Axis to divide its 
armies by attacking it on two sides simul- 
taneously? Are we unwilling to heed the 
rules of history? Napoleon had all of 
Europe on the run until Sir John Moore 
succeeded in persuading the English to 
invade Spain and attack the Emperor’s 


rear, thus forcing him to divide his 
armies. Then and there began the 
toboggan slide of Napoleon which 


culminated finally in Waterloo. 

On Monday, October 5, the Washing- 
ton Daily News published an editorial 
urging the forced ousting of the Japs 
from the Aleutians. Here is it: 
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ALEUTIAN OFFENSIVE? 


After helping most of the 40 other allied 
fronts around the world, the United States 
is moving to recover our Aleutian backyard 
which the Japs seized 4 months ago. 

Washington announces a peaceful occupa- 
tion of the Andreanof Islands in the mid- 
Aleutians, which apparently began the last 
week in August. Considering the long delay 
and preparation for that most neglected of 
all fronts, the public now has a right to 
expect a sustained stepping-stone offensive. 

Much more than American pride is in- 
volved. The Aelutians are the short route 
for a Jap offensive against our Pacific main- 
land, and for an American attack on Japan. 
The northern route is not Only shorter than 
the central route through Midway, or the 
southern from Australia, it is the only land 
invasion road. Also it is the only short line 
of contact with our Russian and Chinese 


allies. 
Because of these decisive strategic factors, 
and the rapidly approaching winter in the 


world’s worst weather zone, the Andreanof 
move comes not a minute too soon. The 
time for driving the enemy out of Attu, 
Agattu, and Kiska is very short. But, now 
that we have weather stations and air- 
fields only 240 miles away, from which we 
have been softening up the enemy fortifica- 
tions at Kiska during the last month, there 
is a good chance of success. 

The weather, which has befriended the 
enemy in the western Aleutians, helped us 
in the Andreanof landing. Our forces landed 
in fog and rain without discovery by enemy 
air patrols, and had 10 days or more of 
peace in which to dig in. 

In addition to cutting in half the distance 
between our nearest base and the enemy, we 
are now in good position to block the Japs’ 
anticipated northern swing through the 
Bering Sea to flank both Siberia and Alaska. 

Best of all, our forces are nearer the Jap 
Kurile stepping stones to Tokyo. 





Elections in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by me, which was published in the 
National Republic Magazine: 

ELECTIONS IN WARTIME 
(By Hon. Kart E. Munot, Representative in 
Congress from South Dakota) 

We are now approaching a congressional 
campaign, and the indications are that wl 
winning the war and supporting the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts for all-out victory form 
the keystone of the principles of both grea 
political parties, there will be no lack of 
argument and discussion of | and 
issues. 

A few months ago there was a considerable 
body of opinion in the country to the effec 
that politics should be entirely adjourned 
for the duration and that congressi« 
tions Ought to be postponed. This being 
clearly unconstitutional, it was subtly sug- 
gested that there be no opposition to Con- 
gressmen now serving, so that there would 


y41C1€S 


nal elec- 


be no issues in the campais 
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Fortunately for the future of our free in- 
stitutions, these proposals have been silenced, 
and it is now definite that the elections are 
to be held as usual, and it is clear there will 
be no weakening on the part of any candi- 
date of any major party, so far as our 
determination to win a decisive victory is 
concerned. 

Some partisans have gone so far as to 
maintain that any criticism of the party in 
at this time borders on disloyalty. 
A few h even maintained that criticism 
f the policies and conduct of the war by 
ny of our allies amounts to “near treason.” 
t it is now generally established that while 
any criticism which tends to weaken our will 
to victory is not good Americanism, the pres- 
ervation of our free institutions and the 
proposition of efficiency in our war conduct 
demand that the right of constructive sug- 
gestion and criticism be maintained as it 

in Great Britain where special elections 
held recently even resulted in administration 
losses 

Everyone who has made a careful study of 
history knows that during the Revolutionary 
War in this country, before we had a Bill of 
tights or our Constitution, people were free 
constructively criticize the conduct of 
in political power, and there was a great 
deal such criticism. The majority of the 
ple also realize that there was plenty of 
uch criticism in this country during the 
1812, and that during the first World 
President Wilson even invited such crit- 
insteaed of stifling it, although he 
i the danger of criticism as far as his 


powe! 


ave 





to 
those 
of 


ne 
ys 





ot 
i 


War 
icism, 
realize 


own political fortunes were concerned. How- 


ever, he felt that the Nation would be stronger 
Fs result of free expression, much of which 
was very h in the conduct of the war 


Ipful 

. 

yur ultimate victotry over our enemies. 
In view of all this, it is interesting to note 








that the right of criticism was also not abol- 
ished in our great Civil War, a contest which 
brought a great and supreme test on our 
Government, with the enemy often approach- 
ing the environs of our very Capital City and 
th tening its capture. During the trying 
Gays of the struggle between the North and 
the South, in 1864, came the regular Presi- 
Gential election, in which not only Congress 
but also the entire administration could be 
changed Politics were not adjourned, al- 
t the as in 1942, some insisted there 





ntested elections because of 
ss of the war situation. And just 
‘ 4 August 31, 1864, to be exact, 
the Democratic Party, then the minority 
org vation, nominated Gen. George B. Mc- 
Clellan for President and adopted a platform 
V not only severely criticized the war 
also a move toward an 


rt. but suerested 


uld be no ¢ 


78 years ago, on 











ate compromise peace. A bitter cam- 

1 Was waged, yet our country was not 

c royed, and despite debate and criticism 

r free privileges were preserved. George H. 

P iletor f Ohio, was the Democratic can- 
a e for Vice President 

For a more up-to-the-minute demonstra- 

t ‘ 1e importance of preserving the 

yf critical analysis and free expression 

1 which the ¢ tence of our type of self- 

vernment depends, Americans can turn to 

the remarkable speech of Winston Churchill 

on July 2, 1942, when he returned from the 

{ ted Stat to face a resentful and restive 

H f Cc ! On that occasion, 

( 1 part, “This long debate has 

final stage. What a remark- 

} be of the unbridled 

rliamentary institutions in 

f * * Iam in favor of this 

freedom wh I other country would use 

c t time f mortal peril such 

, 1 W are passing.” 
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Members of the House of Representatives and 
24 Senators, both the candidates and the 
electors should approach the occasion with a 
full appreciation of the part regular elections 
and constructive political campaigns play in 
the destiny of self-government in this Re- 
public. Even more than in England, America 
relies upon elections to bring candidate and 
citizen together and to provide a public forum 
in which to discuss and determine the trends 
of government. England had not held a gen- 
eral election since 1935 and under her cabinet 
system of government will not do so until and 
unless a vote of no confidence passes in the 
House of Commons since despite the tribute 
to free government voiced by Churchill on 
July 2 general elections in England have been 
abandoned for the duration unless ordered 
by the House of Commons through an ad- 
verse vote against the Prime Minister. Thus 
Winston Churchill was not exactly right when 
he said, “No other country would use or dare 
to use in times of mortal peril (this free- 
dom).” America, the greatest and soundest 
Republic of them all, dares not only use that 
selfsame freedom in parliamentary debate but 
also dares to implement that freedom by 
holding its general elections in traditional 
manner, come peace or war. 

Even more than Englishmen, Americans to 
whom democracy is a more fundamental 
concept are generally—if not universally— 
determined to keep government close to the 
people by compelling their public servants 
to stand for election at the appointed time 
and in the appropriate manner. This in it- 
self is one of the most wholesome signs that 
freedom and self-government are indelibly 
ingrained in the consciousness of real Ameri- 
cans. 

It would not be candid, however, to deny 
that even in America there are those who 
would prefer to retain the forms of demo- 
cratic government without relying upon its 
functions. There are those who are content 
that America hold elections in wartime but 
who insist that patriotism requires that in 
time of war the electors return or elect to 
office only those officials who are like-minded 
on all issues of foreign or domestic policy. 
America being the sturdy, rugged child of 
freedom that she is, there is little likelihood 
that the philosophy of these synthetic fol- 
lowers of freedom will prevail, but it is 
nonetheless important that we understand 
clearly just what such an eventuality would 
mean to the operation of self-government 
here at home. 

If a national convention were heid by either 
or both of our political parties now, there 
would be no suggestion of appeasing the ene- 
my in any form or of withdrawing from the 
war with less than victory despite the fact 
that 2 short years ago in their last conven- 
tions both major parties fairly tried to out-do 
each other in their protestations for peace and 
their pledges never again to send American 
boys across the seas to fight and die. The 
realities of war have altered the rhetorical 
pronouncements of peace. Conventions as- 
sembled today would make ringing demands 
that this war be fought to a finish so that 
free peoples everywhere might once more 
breathe in peace. Once attacked, America 


to win this war and for the most part is con- 
tent to let pre Pearl Harbor differences on 
foreign policy and attitudes remain unde- 
termined until historians of a future era or 
citizens of a future generation iook back upon 
them with the knowledge of experience and 
assay their respective degrees of error or erudi- 





tion. America’s foreign policy of the moment 
is essentially to win this war and on that 
there is no partisan disagreement and no 
ground for political debate. But on how best 


to win it, how best to utilize our resources 
on the home front, how best to finance the 
war, how best to protect the interests of 
business, agriculture, labor, and the profes- 
sions so that the fruits of victory may be 
equally enjoyed by all, how to prevent Amer- 
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ica from becoming enmeshed in the world- 
wide web of collectivism, how best to prevent 
fascism, or nazi-ism, or communism or some 
Americanized imitation of these ugly creeds 
from rising up in our midst as a home-nur- 
tured product—on ali these and a dozen other 
domestic problems there is ample room for 
partisan debate, for political discussion, and 
for popular groupings of large groups of peo- 
ple upon one side or the other. 

Those individuals or organizations who 
would in this election appropriate for them- 
selves the European device of the purge and 
adapt it for use as an election device rather 
than as a ticket to a concentration camp 
or a summons to a firing squad may not love 
America any less than more realistic citizens, 
but they most assuredly adhere less rigorously 
to the principles of freedom upon which this 
Republic rests. While professing to hate 
Hitler there are those in America who, While 
hiding their true intentions behind the mas- 
querade of patriotism, would employ the 
Hitlerian prize technique—the purge—to 
embrace the very vice they give lip service to 
destroy. An election without differences of 
opinion, without conflicting points of view, 
without contrasting proposals for domestic 
procedure, without argument and criticism 
would not be an election in the American 
conception of the process. It might suffice 
to be called an election in post-Hitler, but 
pre-war Germany, when citizens were gra- 
ciously given the right to vote “ja” or not vote, 
but unless alien-minded and frequently 
alien-reared or born or educated citizens can 
break down the character of American inde- 
pendence and freedom very quickly the com- 
ing elections will demonstrate that such 
mockery is not considered an election “in the 
home of the free.” 

In this country to hold an election means 
more than to decide between two candidates 
of two different parties, each of whom is vy- 
ing with the other to determine which one 
can cry “Yes, yes” the louder. In this coun- 
try holding an election means the selection 
of candidates, both in the primaries and the 
fall elections, who offer the electorate a choice 
between conflicting points of view as well as 
upon divergent personalities, degrees of abil- 
ity, and backgrounds of ability equipping 
them to serve. And just as insisting that all 
who are qualified to be chosen should think 
alike, talk alike, vote alike, and believe alike 
(and that “like,” incidentally, to be deter- 
mined by the direction of the Executive rather 
than the decisions of the constituents) would 
destroy all significance of “holding an elec- 
tion.” The selection of a House and Senate 
comprised altogether of like-minded men and 
women would destroy all semblance of legis- 
lative government and reduce the American 
Congress to the sorry status of the German 
Reichstag, the Russian Duma, or the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. If holding differing 
points of view from the Executive disqualifies 
Members of Congress from serving, as the 
“American purgers” would have you believe, 
they should go the second mile and call for 
the outright elimination of Congress alto- 
gether, because no good purpose is served by 
having half a thousand “yes men” drawing 
five-figure salaries simpiy to endorse and oKay 
everything proposed cr suggested by the Ex- 
ecutive. In fact, many members of the purge 
phalanx of America (mostly recruited from 
among international carpetbaggers whose 
alien birth, education, associations, or idol- 
atry has enamored them with foreign philos- 
ophies much more strongiy than with Ameri- 
can concepts) probat have in mind the end 
result of eliminating the legislative branch of 





government from all practical influence in 
government, but for the moment they are 
making the flank attack of trying to redu 





it to a rubber-stamp inanity a 
ultimate demise. 
But Americans who won t 


a step in 


he Revolutionary 


War without retreating from free speech and 
who marched to the polls during the Civil 
War without resorting to the piliory or the 




































































purge will demonstrate again in 1942 that 
freedom is made of sterner stuff than pres- 
ently realized by parlor pinks or by the dilet- 
tantes of democracy who now serve as self- 
appointed leaders of high-sounding groups 
with low-serving objectives trying to convert 
America to the principle of the purge while 
Americans are busy trying to eradicate the 
European author of the purge and all he 
stands for from this earth. The right of 
free speech, the right to offer constructive 
criticism, the right of peaceful assemblage, 
and the right of free elections will be pre- 
served in America this November and will 
give strength and courage to the real heroes 
of democracy who are today fighting on a 
dozen different fronts on every continent 
to preserve the noble principles of freedom 
inculcated in the American Constitution and 
implemented by right-minded Americans de- 
termined that freedom on the home front 
shall not perish while we seek to project 
it to less fortunate people by winning victory 
in this war. 





Our Privilege and Duty To Vote Election 
Day, November 3, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
November 3, 1942, is the most important 
election day we have ever had in the 
history of our country. Our armed forces 
are fighting throughout the world to pre- 
serve our form of government and all of 
us should take the time—November 3— 
to prove to the world that Americans 
value their right to take part directly in 
the management and control of our Gov- 
ernment. This is a sacred right and one 
worth fighting for and worth dying for. 
It is the duty of each and all of us to 
urge every qualified voter to vote in this 
election and by the size of that vote con- 
vince the world that the American form 
of government marches forward with 
vigor, determination, and strength. 

Remember, every qualified voter should 
vote at the general election November 
3, 1942. 

Let us all remind them of their privi- 
lege and duty and let us urge them all to 
vote. 





President Roosevelt and the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 

Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, one of the issues in this cam- 
paign is the election of a Congress that 
will win the war and make a peace that 
will guarantee a world of freedom. Only 
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those should be elected who will support 
every measure aimed at the destruction 
of Hitlerism and the triumph of democ- 
racy. 

Certainly those can be trusted whose 
records give evidence of their foresight 
and courage before Pearl Harbor, who 
aided America to prepare, who supported 
a program of helping and aiding our 
allies, who were devoted to democracy at 
home and abroad, and who saw clearly 
during the past few years the growing 
menace to America of nazi-ism and fas- 
cism in Europe and Asia. 


LET Us LooK AT THE RECORD 
GUAM NAVAL BASE, 1939 


On February 23, 1939, the House of 
Representatives was called upon to vote 
for a naval appropriation bill of $5,000,- 
000 for harbor improvements to the is- 
land of Guam in the Pacific. This was 
an American outpost of great strategic 
importance. 205 Members voted against 
these harbor improvements, and 168 
Members supported them. 

138 Republicans voted against fortify- 
ing the island of Guam and only 15 Re- 
publicans cast their votes in favor of the 
bill. 

I voted for the legislation. 

Later the Congress reversed itself and 
work was finally begun on these improve- 
ments, but it was too late. When the 
Japanese attacked they overwhelmed the 
American forces stationed at Guam and 
captured 1,300 American Federation of 
Labor building mechanics. If the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of two years 
earlier had been adopted Guam might 
have fought off the invaders, and the 
Stars and Stripes might still be flying 
there. 

Which party had the foresight to 
fortify our possession in the Pacific be- 
fore the Japanese assault on Pearl Har- 
bor? Which party was aware of what 
was happening in the world? 

MILITARY AIRPLANE APPROPRIATION, 1939 


Shortly before the war broke out in 
Europe the House of Representatives was 
debating an Army appropriation bill. 

The Army had recommended the 
building of 5,500 planes. An amendment 
was offered on the floor to cut the num- 
ber of planes to 4,200. This was just two 
months before the fall of Poland. The 
amendment was defeated 217 to 150. 

147 Republicans voted against building 
the full 5,500 Army planes and only 8 Re- 
publicans voted in favor of the appro- 
priation. 


My vote was cast for the full quota of | 


5,500 planes. 
Which party voted for preparedness? 
NEUTRALITY REVISION, 1939 


Hitler began his war of annihilation 
on September 3, 1939. The President 
immediately called a special session of 
Congress and asked that the arms em- 
bargo be lifted because our law prohibited 
the sale of arms and ammunition to 
those nations fighting Hitler. Repeal 
of the arms embargo was vitally im- 
portant if the Allies were to offer any 
resistance to the Nazi armies. Germany 
had planned the war for years and had 
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an overwhelming superiority in planes, 
and guns, and tanks. 

On November 23, 1939, 243 Members 
voted to amend and modify the manda- 
tory embargo and Neutrality Act. 172 
Members voted against helping the United 
Nations to fight Hitler. 

141 Republicans voted against helping 
the Allies and only 18 Republicans voted 
to assist them. 

My vote was cast to revise the Neu- 
trality Act. 

If we had not helped the Allies in the 
years before Pearl Harbor they might 
now be prostrate and we would be facing 
our enemies practically alone. 

Which party aided or hindered the pro- 
gram of helping those nations which were 
fighting Hitler? 


CONSCRIPTION BILL, 1940 


In the late summer of 1940 Germany 
had overwhelmed France and the hattle 
of Britain was reaching its height. She 
was almost helpless and if she fell the 
Western Hemisphere would have lain 
open before Hitler. America was in grave 
danger and we had but a small army. 
The voluntary enlistment system was net 
sufficient and conscription was an urgent 
necessity even for defense. 

On September 7, 1940, the vote on the 
conscription bill was recorded. The bill 
passed 263 to 149. 

112 Republicans voted against conscrip- 
tion and 52 Republicans supported it. 

My vote was cast in favor of the con- 
scription bill. 

This vote should prove which party had 
the courage to vote for preparation— 
which party realized that Nazi aggression 
threatened America. 

LEND-LEASE BILL, 1941 

By 1941 it was evident that America 
was in imminent danger. The Allies 
were constantly being pushed back by 
Hitler, and it was clear that if the Nazis 





were to be stopped the United States 
would have to become, in fact, the ar- 
senal of democracy. 

Britain and China were not able to 
purchase with ready cash the weapons 
they sorely needed to continue the 
struggle. 

President Roosevelt stated: 

We cannot and we will not tell them the 
must surrender merely because of present in 
ability to pay for the weapons which 
know they must have. 


On February 8, 1941, the vote was taken 
on the lend-lease bill. It passed 260 to 
165. If the bill had been defeated, Hitler 
would have won his greatest victory. 

135 Republicans voted against the lend- 
lease bill, and only 24 Republicans sup- 
ported it. 

My vote was cast in favor of the bill. 

This vote should prove which party 
aided or hindered the program of helping 
the Allies who are now fighting by our 
side. 


‘ 


DRAFT EXTENSION, 1941 
About 4 months before Pearl Harbor, 
| the military leaders of our country stated 
unequivocally that it was necessary to 
extend the service of selectees. The Na- 
tion was imperiled, and our Army would 
|} have been disrupted if the law was not 
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amended. On August 12, 1941, the vote 
was recorded, and the bill passed by a 
single vote, 203 to 292. 

133 Republicans voted against extend- 
ing the draft, while only 21 Republicans 
supported the bill. 

My vote was cast in favor of the bill. 

Which party kept faith with America? 
Which party aided America for the su- 
preme test of survival? 

ARMING OF MERCHANT SHIPS, 1941 


Just 3 weeks before the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor President Roose- 
velt told the House of Representatives 
that he believed our Neutrality Act 
should be amended to permit the arm- 
ing of our merchant ships if we were to 
deliver lease-lend materials to the United 
Nations, and he further recommended 
the removing cf the prohibition in the 
neutrality law against sending American 
ships into belligerent ports. 

American ships were prohibited at that 
time from carrying planes and guns and 
tanks to Britain and Russia. American 
ships were unarmed and helpless against 
German submarines. In October 1941 
eight American ships were sunk and 
three American destroyers protecting 
them were attacked. Some men ranted 
and raved against arming our own ves- 
sels just as they refused to fortify our 
own island possession of Guam 2 years 
before. At that very time Japan had 
already completed its plans to attack our 
country. 

On November 13, 1941, the vote was 
taken. The bill passed by the narrow 
margin of 212 to 194. 

137 Republicans voted against arming 
our American vessels and carrying sup- 
plies to those nations fighting Hitler while 
only 22 Republicans supported the bill. 

I yoted for the bill. 

Which party in Congress aided Amer- 


ica? Which party aided our allies of 
today to carry on the struggle against 


Hitler and Japan? 

The people of West Philadelphia are 
entitled to know these things. 

They are entitled to a record 
votes. 

They are entitled to know if the Re- 
publican Party made the issue of foreign 
policy, preparedness, and aid to the 
United Nations a partisan issue. 

The record speaks for itself. 


of my 





Price-Contro] Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 
Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial of Monday, October 5, 
942, which appeared in the Enterprise 


yews, Cambridge Springs, Pa.: 
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SMALL-TOWN COMMENT ON Bic-Town Srurr 
(By Will Rose) 
DON’T BE TOO HARD ON RODGERS 


If you had been the Member of Congress 
from this district of Erie, Crawford, and 
Mercer Counties, how would you have voted 
on the recent price-control bills and sug- 
gested amendments? 

One such vote occurred in the House on 
September 23, when the question was (in the 
form of an amendment) whether the costs of 
farm labor should be included in computa- 
tions and price levels to determine agricul- 
tural parity. The so-called farm bloc, which, 
incidentally, has been presented in many 
public prints so as to give entirely the wrong 
impression of it, was in favor of this amend- 
ment, of course. The administration, rep- 
resented by the Presidential ultimatum de- 
liverec on Labor Day, was against it. 

In general, the argument of the farm bloc 
was that if labor is costing more on the 
farms—and it is—the farmer is going to have 
to quit or go out of business some other way 
(possibly by foreclosure or bankruptcy) un- 
less he is entitled to a selling price for his 
products which covers this higher labor cost. 
If this isn’t common sense, I wish somebody 
would point out to me wherein it is deficient 
in that highly practical regard. 

The position of the administration was 
not based on argument or common sense 
at all, as I see it. All they had to back 
them up was a wish. The administration 
“wished” to keep the cost of living down, 
which, of course, is a very estimable wish. 


In the meantime, however, the Army and 
Navy need more and more food, the lend- 
lease needs more and more food, and our 


civilians backing up the lines need some, at 
least; concurrently, the manpower on the 
farms is being depleted by the draft and the 
higher wages in the factories. So what is the 
farmer to do under the circumstances? Is 
he to be forced to sell at a price level which 
does not cover his cost? You know and I 
know that he cannot do that, and that he 
will simply quit or be forced out 


RODGERS VOTED WITH FARM BLOC 

It happens that our Congressman, R. L. 
RopceErs, voted “yes” on this proposed amend- 
ment. That is, he voted for a parity high 
enough to permit the farmer to cover his in- 
creased cost of labor—if he can get the labor 
at any price. You can say that he voted with 
the farm bloc, if you care to, and that since 
the President and his administration have 
chosen to propagandize against the farm bloc 
as a bunch of unpatriotic devils, therefore 
Ropcers voted to associate with the devil and 
be unpatriotic. But I wish you would tell me 
how the farmer is going to keep up with the 
procession if he cannot compete for labor and 
how we are going to get the necessary food if 
the farmer cannot keep up. So you see it 
wasn’t the farm bloc that Ropcers voted with 
as much as it was And 
in voting for common sense in keeping the 
farmer actively in the game, he voted for the 
necessary food supplies. And in voting for 
necessary food supplies, he voted for a strong 
America. 


NOT A SMART POLITICAL VOTE 

The fact is I think Ropcers’ vote was a 
darned sight more honest, intelligent, and 
patriotic than it was smart politically. The 
1940 census showed that Erie, Crawford, and 
Mercer Counties washed out about as fol- 


lows in the city (places above 10,000) and the 
rural populations: Urban, 220,495; rural, 
133,077. The rural population is certainly 
more directly dependent on farm stability, 
and it would seem that Mr. Ropcers thus 
voted for the minority interests so far as his 
cwn district is concerned. 
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The problem of price levels, parity, wages, 
and proration of production are highly tech- 
nical, of course. Unfortunately, people are 
in the habit of reading such popular writers 
these days as Raymond Clapper and Allen and 
Pearson (Merry-Go-Round) to form their 
opinions of Washington goings-on. The 
medium is not adequate, by which I mean 
that you cannot write about our complex 
national economy intelligently in the space 
and happy vein allotted to these entertainers. 
One day Clapper beats hell out of the farm 
bloc, for instance, and a few days later praises 
Norris for running again at 81 years of age, 
seeming to forget that Norris is and has been 
one of the farm bloc’s chief supporters. 

Regardless of the technicalities, however, 
some of us are pretty close to the practical 
problems of the farmer. Thus one good, 
young farmer asks me to cash his milk check 
for $30.42, and says that it is much less than 
he is earning per week at the crdnance plant. 
He is keeping up his herd, but at the same 
time is working nights on an industrial job. 
The herd doesn’t pay much, he says, but he 
is Keeping it to fall back on when the war- 
industry jobs peter out. Meanwhile, he is 
working himself altogether too hard, and 
probably taking a big chance on his health. 
Would he do this if the farmer didn’t have 
the constant worry about trying to even get 
along? 


PRICE LEVELS ARE A MUDDLE 


If all prices, including industrial wages, had 
been frozen immediately when the war broke 
out, it may be that there would have been 
less injustice ail around. Personally, I don’t 
think anybody knows whether that could have 
been done. But the thing is out of hand now, 
and the spiral is in operation. This being 
so, about the best that Congress can do is to 
try to keep things evened up so that as few 
as possible will be squeezed out. Personally, 
I admire Congress for coming to life at last 
and making an effort to use its own judg- 
ment. Its judgment will be good if it suc- 
ceeds in maintaining the food supply of the 
Nation. 





American War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over radio station 
WSTYV, Steubenville, Ohio: 


My friends and voters of the First Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia, during 
the coming campaign, it will be impossible 
for me to personally come before you, as I 
have in the past and would like to do now, 
but the work to be performed here in Wash- 
ington in representing the First District, and 
looking after your interest in the proper 
Way, can only be achieved by closest atten- 
tion to duty and my presence here in Wash- 
ington. 

In fact, you did not elect me to desert 
my post in this great crisis of our country 
and run around the district looking after 
my personal interests, but I feel certain you 
desire and expect me to remain at my post, 
to ke ever ready to do what I can in your 
























































































































behalf to carry American 
arms. 

Therefore, I shall be compelled to leave 
in your hands the decision as to who shall 
represent you in Congress for the next 2 
years. And let me say, I do not doubt your 
judgment nor the outcome, for, since re- 
turning to Congress in January 1941, I have 
voted for and supported every measure before 
and since Pearl Harbor that was designed to 
prepare our beloved country for war—war to 
the end, until the liberty and freedom of 
this country is safe and secure. 

The paramount issue—the only issue today, 
and the issue that means life or death for 
our country and its institutions is, “Win the 
war.” Win it quickly, with the great effi- 
ciency and the least loss of life possible. To 
this issue, I dedicate myself, my every ability 
and power that lies within me to give to this 
cause. 

My position on this question is well known. 
Long before the Pearl Harbor attack, on the 
14th day of May 1941, I spoke before Con- 
gress in the House of Representatives, dur- 
ing the debate of the lend-lease bill, as fol- 
lows: 

“Speaking for myself, I am ready to go 
forward and take whatever steps may be 
necessary to assure delivery of our supplies 
to the British. Production must be increased. 
We must assume more responsibility. Of 
course, there will be increased danger by this 
policy, but this policy is the only one that 
will prevent us from facing a much greater 
peril of standing alone, while ruthless con- 
querors sit astride three continents. 

“We have made our promise to aid democ- 
racy in every way short of war; we have given 
our pledge; we cannot turn back now, the 
hour is too late; the die is cast. We must 
come through if we ever expect to use the 
words ‘national honor’ again. 

“The hour of decision is here. In this 
great danger we cannot shirk our responsi- 
bility nor hide from our destiny. It is our 
duty in this great cause to hold high the 
torch of liberty and go forward marching 
under the banner of freedom.” 

I have often been asked: “What are we 
fighting for?” Well, we are fighting to de- 
feat the Axis. We are fighting for national 
survival. We are fighting to maintain our 
standards of life. We are fighting to keep 
the sea lanes open. We are fighting to de- 
fend our political and economic outposts. 

To defeat the Axis is to defeat tyranny, 
that would stifle and destroy the growth and 
life of independence everywhere. The de- 
feat of the Axis will give the world an oppor- 
tunity to establish freedom and liberty 
throughout the world. This seems very clear 
to us, but is it clear to the rest of the world? 
Certainly our allies are not much interested 
in fighting for our standard of living. This 
is our own private part of the war. To the 
Russians, Chinese, and all other Allies, our 
standait of living is as fabulous and remote 
as that of a millionaire to the average citizen. 

It has been said, “Well, they ought to fight 
for their own standard of living.” True 
enough, but we know their standard of liv- 
ing has been so low and insecure, perhaps 
we better not say anything about it. But 
there is one issue upon which we and all 
our allies can agree, and that is, to rally our 
forces to defend and secure freedom of our 
own country and the countries of our allies. 
We ourselves cannot win this freedom with- 
cut the help of our allies. 

It is no simple matter to define the ques- 
tion of war aims. They and even the war 
itself are very complex. Is not the fact that 
England, a demccracy, is fighting to main- 
tain its empire a complex of complexes? Is 
America enough to sound the real 
battle cry, so that she and her allies may 


unite and win this war? 


to victory the 


strong 





We cannot think of peace as the end of 
the war, so that we may return to our old 
way of living, and deny our own people hu- 
man equality, nor refuse to grant political 
freedom to the other peoples of the world. 

We, and Great Britain, are only partial 
democracies and we cannot be sure of vic- 
tory until we are made wholly free. What a 
great and magnificent task this is for us—the 
grandest and most ennobling that was ever 
conceived by the mind of men. The hope 
and promise, that all people will be free, and 
all human beings will have equal rights. For 
these principles we can win this war, and no 
other battle cry will rally to our standards 
the freedom-loving people of the world. 

My friends, this great country of ours is 
worth every sacrifice we can make. What a 
great privilege it is to be a member and a 
citizen of this great land of liberty. I would 
rather be an humble citizen of this beloved 
land of freedom than be a dictator of any 
other country in the world, with the blood 
of free men blacking my character and shrivel- 
ing my soul. 

America—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. We love thy every privi- 
lege and every fault. We will fight, work, and 
die for thee, and we will never stop nor cease 
in our endeavors until the flag of freedom 
floats o’er every capital in the world, and 
every dictator and murderer of free people 
and free governments have been brought to 
justice. 

But we cannot win this war nor protect 
ourselves and preserve our Government by 
objecting to every sacrifice we are called upon 
to make. We cannot joy ride as we did in 
times of peace and plenty. There just isn’t 
enough of this country’s goods to furnish us 
everything we desire in these flush times, 
and at the same time turn 80 percent of our 
workmen and factories into war work, making 
and furnishing the implements of war to pro- 
tect your sons and brothers who are fighting 
and dying in this stupendous effort to save 
us from a fate worse than death. We must 
realize this, and I believe we d’ 

Rationing and restrictions weren't imposed 
for the benefit of the President, the Congress, 
the administration, or any special group, but 
these hardships are being exacted of us in a 
further effort to win this war and to aid our 
soldiers who are so valiantly fighting so that 
our country and its people may continue to 
live in the American way of life. 

Whenever we think of suffering because we 
can no longer get enough gas to “joy ride,” 
think of the boys who suffered, bled, and died 
in the fox holes of Bataan. Let us quit 
thinking of ourselves for once, and think of 
our country and the brave men we have com- 
missioned to fight and die for you and me. 

We regret the necessity and lament when 
our stalwart sons are called upon to take up 
arms against the most ruthless enemies de- 
mocracy has ever known, because we are fear- 
ful that we will never see them again. Yet, 
we rejoice and are proud of their patriotism, 
determination, and ability to see that our be- 
loved land shall live and continue as a free 
Government of all the people; a land where 
every man shall continue to determine his 
own action and live a freeman, able to work 
out his own destiny, in the spirit of liberty 
and freedom. 

Yes; some of these brave boys will 
return to us again, but so long as this old 
world may last, their valor and achievements 
will never be forgotten. Their memory and 
their Government will last to brighten the 
lives, hope, and aspirations of those who fol- 
low them as citizens of this great Republic. 

We are a proud people. We neither ex- 
pect nor want our enemies to grant us quar- 


ter nor show us sympathy. Our people are 
determined to win this war regardless of the 
cost 
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For a thousand years the language of the 
Saxon has been the voice of liberty, and dur- 
ing all that time these peoples have striven 
mightily to secure freedom for all of their 
race. This effort and struggle blossomed and 
matured in its full glory in our beloved Amer- 
ica. And America, so long as it has a bat- 
talion left to raise its glorious standard 
fire a rifle in its defense, will never bow the 
knee to a foreign dictator. 





On the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of October 6, 1942: 

ON THE RECORD 

For some weeks past there has been a 
crying need to get at the truth of two widely 
circulated generalizations. One of these gen- 
eralizations has been that American fighter 
planes are inferior and not up to the combat 
standards of the enemy. The other has been 
that in the haste to train fliers, safety stand- 
ards have been lowered, with a resultant 
appalling rise in the air-accident rate. Such 
generalizations are the inevitable product of 
wartime conditions and are not so very dif- 
ferent, after all, from the disturbing sort of 
observation that was made from time to time 
in the last war. Nevertheless, such state- 
ments regularly cause great public uneasiness, 
and therefore need to be dealt with promptly. 

This the Aviation Subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee has done, 
and its detailed report is a model of its kind. 
Instead of American planes being inferior, it 
appears that they are vastly superior in com- 
bat—which, of course, is the ul ate cri- 
terion of quality. 

According to the box score, American 
fighter planes are consistently knocking 
down two to three enemy planes for every 
one of curs that is lost. In some instances, 
moreover, this ratio has been considerably 
bettered from our standpoint, though the 
subcommittee is appropriately quick to pcint 
out thet we cannot expect to maintain any- 
thing like this ratio later on. For all the 
anticipated losses when our air effort be- 
comes truly all out, it now seems definitely 
established through authoritative testimony 
that much of the criticism of our fighter 
planes was premature and at variance with 
the actual facts. 

Indeed, according to the 
there is even less justification for conce1 
about the air-accident rate. For Robert A 
Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
submitted a letter to the subcommittee show- 
ing that the accident rate in training per 
1,000 hours flown, in spite of extr: f 
expansion, is lower this year than the 10-year 

c 








subcommittee, 


peacetime average. It does seem, of Irse, 
that eir accidents have arisen alarmingly. 
But there is no gainsaying the statistics 
presented by Mr. Lovett. The effect of the 


subcommittee’s report is, on the wh 
salutary. To be sure, it makes the recor¢ 
the Army Air Forces appear to be above 
proach—which has yet to be der 
conclusively. But at least the report refutes 
charges that were, to say the least - 
advised. 
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The Poll-Tax Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of October 6, 
1942: 

THE POLL-TAX FIGHT 

The fight against the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting took a new turn yester- 
day when Senator O’MaHony of Wyoming in- 
troduced a constitutional amendment to out- 
law it in Federal elections. Since only eight 
States now raise this barrier against indigent 
or careless citizens, Senator O’MAHONEY be- 
lieves the amendment could be ratified in 
snort order. Meanwhile the proponents of 
the Geyer bill in the House and the closely 
similar Pepper bill in the Senate are proceed- 

, on the theory that an act of Congress is 

that is necessary. The Geyer bill, with- 
drawn by petition from a reluctant commit- 
tee, will be voted upon by the House on 
October 12. A Senate subcommittee has 
turned down the Pepper bill and the Judici- 
ary Committee has postponed its action un- 
til October 19. 

The poll tax in eight Southern States—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia— 
does not seem large to those accustomed to 
paying income taxes. Actually it does keep 
large numbers of citizens from voting. Some 

its opponents have made the mistake of 
arguing that its repeal would unseat some 
southern Congressmen and Senators. This 
is a separate and partisan issue. The real 
issue is whether or not a State has the right 
to define its election laws in such a way as to 
obstruct the popular will in Federal elections. 
We do not believe it has that right. We be- 
lieve that the Federal Government is en- 
tiled, probably under the Constitution as it 
Stands, certainly on moral grounds, to require 
that candidates for Federal offices, responsi- 
bie to the whole people of the Nation, be 


Gemocratically elected. 





A Small Businessman Writes a Letter and 
He Gets an Answer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ter from a small businessman and my 


reply thereto: 
ST. JOSEPH, Micw., October 5, 1942, 


H Clare E. HOFFMAN, 
ouse Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Smrk: We are very much concerned 
as to what gcing to happen to small busi- 


j 





ours It seems inconceivable 
: t should n 


t find a way 


to at least keep them in existence. It seems 
we are all to be sacrificed on the altar of 
“social gains” which is but a myth. 

If the liquidating of hundreds of businesses 
is necesSary On account of labor shortage, 
which no doubt is the prime cause, it seems 
this could be very easily remedied by merely 
enacting legislation lengthening the work- 
week to at least 50 hours at regular pay and 
canceling all clauses in union contracts which 
call for time and one-half for less than 50 
hours. This would immediately add 26 per- 
cent to the man hours, which beyond ques- 
tion would be sufficient to give the smaller 
manufacturers the small amount of critical 
material which a great many would require as 
well as sufficient labor to at least keep them 
running during the emergency. 

We cre sure there is not an employee in 
our plant or that there is a red-blooded Amer- 
ican who would not be willing to work 50 
hours at straight time during this emergency. 
This would also relieve the farm situation to 
a great extent. 

It is impossible for business such as ours to 
pay more than straight time as the Office of 
Price Administration has frozen our costs as 
of October 1 to 31, 1941, although we have 
been obliged to pay several increases to labor 
which we can ill afford with our diminished 
business and higher general costs. As you no 
doubt know, our industry and kindred indus- 
tries use mostly paper products of which there 
is an oversupply and we need very, very little 
critica] materials. 

It seems it is of utmost importance to 
maintain civilian industry as much as possible 
as this would be the backbone of the country 
after the emergency, as it will require proba- 
bly more than a year to put the-automotive 
and other heavy industries bac’ into produc- 
tion. 

We have been in business 39 years and there 
are no doubt thousands of other businesses 
where men have spent their lives in these 
employment-giving institutions. If they are 
to be wiped out we are certainly headed for 
socialism or communism. 

We, as well as no doubt all other small man- 
ufacturers, are willing to convert part or all of 
our plant to war work, if such work is avail- 
able. We have spent days trying to find such 
work but thus have been unsuccessful. 

We trust you will use every effort to avert 
such tragedies at home while we are trying to 
secure the freedom of the world. 

Yours very truly, 


OcTosBeERr 8, 1942. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 5th just 
received. Your situation is similar to that 
disclosed by letters from other manufac- 
turers in the District and elsewhere. Time 
and agsin the attention of the administra- 
tion has been called to the situation. 

The futility of passing a tax bill, increas- 
ing taxes, while at the same time following a 
policy which liquicdates the taxpayer, is be- 
yond my comprehension. Inconsistencies, 
however, are nothing new in the New Deal 
administraticn. Inconsistencies and incom- 
petency seem to be standard practices of the 
New Deal. 

Not only is this administration destroying 
small businesses, which >, aS you write, the 
backbone of the taxpaying fraternity, but it 
is deliberately following a policy which will 
bring us privation, if not famine, in 1943. 
This administration has sold itself, body and 
soul, to political labor leaders to retain their 
fevors and their votes. It upon 
so-called social gains at e time when we are 
fighting for our existence. It insists upon 
putting frosting on the cake of a few, while 
making it extremely difficult, if not impos- 

for the average citizen to get bread, 
meat, and potatoes 









insists 


sible 
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In my judgment, this administration is 
more interested in perpetuating ttself politi- 
cally than it is in the welfare of the farmer, 
the small businessman, or the vast majority 
of American workers. I regret to write such 
a letter as this, but it is time the American 
people learn something of the truth. 

So long as I remain in Congress I shall 
continue to fight the New Deal political ex- 
pedience and policies. 

Sincerely yours. 





Our Post-War Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Mr. Wheeler McMillen before the North 
Eastern Poultry Producers Council, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, August 26, 
1942: 


The paramount post-war task for most 
Americans will be similar to the primary war 
job. The task will be to produce goods. 

The task of production in the post-war 
era Will be confronted by an interesting va- 
riety of difficulties. One important difference 
that will early become conspicuous is that 
government will no longer be a foremost 
customer. 

Obvicusly, then, a major post-war under- 
taking for all producing groups will be to 
find profitable markets. 

This might appear to be a formidable proh- 
lem in a world which will have spent years 
in killing people, destroying wealth, and 
accumulating monstrous debts. Except for 
one potent fact, the problem would be for- 
midable indeed. Fortunately, both wealth 
and purchasing power are essentially dynamic 
rather than static forces. Only a small part 
of their power is in accumulated form. Most 
of today’s production is consumed tomorrow. 
Tomorrow’s production will start a new cycle. 

The great post-war jobs then, in simplest 
terms, will be to produce goods and to find 
profitable markets for the output. 

In an important sense, these two jobs are 
one. What isa market? A market is a place 
where buying power meets goods. What is 
buying power? Buying power is the conse- 
quence of having produced goods of value. 
Therefore, production and buying power are 
all cf one piece 

The task of all statesmen in the post-war 
period—whether they be political, economic, 
or agricultural statesmen—will include an 
emphatic challenge which has never yet 
been truly met. The post-war statesman, if 
he rises to the needs which will confront 
his world, will have to understand the ele- 
mentary truths about production and what 
it implies. 

He will need to understand clearly that 
there has never been too much production of 
any desirable commodity. He will need to 
understand that a surplus has never meant 
too much goods. An unmarketable surplus 
has never meant anything except too little 
production of something else, somewhere— 
and because of that, too little buying power. 
This is clearly a fact because only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of human beings have 
ever found all their wants satisfied 

The future statesman will be called upon 


to think in terms of increasing production— 
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where and how it will count most toward 
the creation of earning power and consuming 
powex. 

Voices have been heard of late from econ- 
omists who predict that there will be no 
post-war depression. They point to the huge 
new factories now making munitions. This 
tremendous production capacity, they tell 
us, will be converted to making peace con- 
sumption goods, and the high rate of output 
will go right on 

They can be right, but only if this great 
output can reach people who are producing 
enough of other things to become customers. 

Upon thinking men will fall the task of so 
influencing the distribution of productive cp- 
portunity as to create the most widespread 
diffusion of earning power. That will call for 
more successful attention than has yet been 
applied to the problem of enabling the less 
fortunate and less efficient consumers to pro- 
duce more. By producing more, they can 
earn more, buy more, consume more. 

The greatest potential new market for farm 
ard factory is that large part of our own 
population which so far has never been able 
to earn enough to buy all that it has needed. 
The consuming capacity of our own Amer- 
ican people has never been approached. We 
have never been within gunshot of its satis- 
faction. Whoever can implemcnt consuming 
capacity with earned buying power will assure 
the economic future of the Nation 

Some of us have been shocked in recent 
months by certain unrealistic utterances that 
have been extensively publicized. One is to 
the effect that we are fighting a global war to 
guarantee the right of every person to drink 
a quart of milk a day. I prefer to think we 
are fighting for the right of a man to earn 
a cow or raise a heifer if he chooses. and the 
right to drink or sell the milk she will give 
if he works hard enough to care for and feed 
the beast. The man who does that, or its 
equivalent, has the right to drink a gallon of 
milk if he wishes. He produces, and therefore 
earns. The man who won't care for and milk 
the cow, or perform work of equal value, has 
no right to a quart of milk either now or after 
the war. 

This is oniy a small sample of the Utopian 
speculation which must be checked against 
the stern facts of post-war necessity. 
Equally amazing is the suggestion that the 
United States promise to discontinue produc- 
tion of rubber after the war. 

If the opportunity to work and to produce 
is to be so widespread that each able Ameri- 
can can earn and buy, we shall need to con- 
centrate on work for Americans. The pred- 
ucts that have made American industry pros- 
perous are not those that have been made 
by foreign workers in some overseas country. 
They are the products made by Americans in 
American farms and factories. 

I am not happy to hear of plans and 
ises to make other countries prosperous by 
aiding them only to produce materials and 
goods to be sold in the markets of the United 
States. I want to see every other friendly 
people just as prosperous as we are. I think 
the United States can and should help, but 
I would propose an entirely different ap- 
proach. I believe it is an approach that will 
appeal to American common sense. 

Suppose we do encourage another country, 
cne of our South American friends, for in- 
stance, to increase greatly its production of 
some commodity for sale in the United States. 
If it is a commodity which we can grow or 
make here, we shall be depriving some Ameri- 
can of an opportunity to make his living. In 
any event, we shall be making that country 
to a greater degree an economic dependent 
of the United States. That is simply a form 
of the old economic imperialism which from 
time immemorial bred international 
trouble. 

I prefer to propose that our post-war aid to 
other nations be planned with a wholly op- 


prome- 


has 








posite emphasis. Would it not be far wiser 
to assist other nations to produce more of 
the things which their own people need? 
Would not the well-being and peace of hu- 
manity thus be far better served? 

Under one plan the United States might 
help the nation of Shangri-La to produce eggs 
for export to this country. That would in- 
crease the dependence of Shangri-La upon 
our economy. Our poultrymen would have 
more competition and some would not sur- 
vive. Those who sefl feed and supplies to 
American poultry farmers would sell less 

Under the other plan, Shangri-La would 
be aided to produce more eggs for Shangri- 
Lanians, thus raising their standard of liv- 
ing. As the industry took hold, others there 
would find business openings to sell feed and 
chicken houses and equipment. The pros- 
perity of all Shangri-La would increase. 
There would then be room for a flourishing 
international exchange of Shangri-Lanian 
hanging gardens, quinine, or tin for Amer- 
ican apples or typewriters. If Shangri-La 
needed railroads and highways, our ma- 
chinery and managerial experience might 
well be advanced to aid her development. 

The primary basis of post-war planning, 
both in the United States and in other coun- 
tries, should be economic. The idea should 
be to expand the working ability and earning 
power of all peoples, in order that more goods 
may be produced everywhere. 

The first interest of every family in the 
world is to make a living. That simple fact 
should be the fundamental basis of all na- 
tional and international planning. 

No Atlantic Charter can have real meaning 
to a family worried about food, clothing, and 
shelter. The four freedoms are vague ab- 
stractions to a bread winner until he has the 
primary one, which is economic freedom 

The United States should exert its best ef- 
forts toward the highest practicable degree of 
self-sufficiency and _ self-containment. No 
other policy will make so much productive 
work for Americans, nor raise so high 
standards of living for our people. 

Exactly the same purpose should he the ob- 
jective of the other peoples of the earth. 
Every family in every land should be given 
the utmost opportunity for the production 
and exchange of goods. The more each coun- 
try learns to produce for its own people, the 
higher will be its standard of living, the 
greater will be its prosperity 

This is not a doctrine of isolation. Itisa 
doctrine of elevation It is , 
Golden Rule applied to national 
national policy 
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logical result will be greater volun f 
ral trade between nations in the s 
which each can most advantageously grow 
or make. It is always the nation with the 
highest level of domestic prosperity ch is 
in position to buy most freely of what its 
people desire from other countrie 

The world has seen centuries of the kind of 
international trade that is based on exploiting 
the labor and m of victim regions 
The story has seldom varied. Resources have 
been depleted by cheap wage labor which has 
had small consuming power 


Americans have been accustomed 
on cheap rubber produced by coolie |] 
which could never hope to afford motor car 
The coolie b« 
The new American rubber indu y v 10 
to be created will bring better and probably 
even cheaper rubber produced at American 
wages by men who can afford to ride to work 
in automobiles. TI lie of the Far East 
will in turn, I hope, be freed to producs 
needs 
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thing he 


g more than he needs rubber, 
and that eventually he will be able to build 
up to a living standard comparable to ours, 


Our post-war job, I say again, will be to 
produce. We shall not find markets in 
old sense. We shall create markets, create 
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them by finding more ways for our own } 
ple and for people in other countries to pro- 
duce the goods which in turn create « 
buying, and consuming power 

This is exactly the process which has been 
going on here in the United States since 1776 
Under freedom this process of creating and 
producing has built up the most widespread 
diffusion of comfort and decency and pros- 
perity the human race has ever seen. We 
have not yet carried it far enough, even 
among our own people, but we have been 
steadily going ahead. 

Talk about some grand new order for hu- 
manity! That’s exactly what Americans have 
been building for a hundred and sixty- 
years. Let’s get the war won so we Can go 
on with this greatest creative undertaking of 
all time so its benefits can spread to m 
people in America, to more people in Shangri- 
La, to more people wherever in the world they 
will work and think and produce to create and 
earn their shares. 














Let’s Have Mere Irrigation and Extend 
Special Benefits to Ex-Service Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to change the 
general reclamation law as to eli- 
gible applicants for land carved from 
the public domain and included in rec- 
lamation projects ‘This preference is 
for ex-service men of the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars and goes considerably 
beyond the preference afforded ex-serv- 


ice men in existing irrigation law. I 
would give the ex-service men of the 


First World War and of the present 
war the exclusive right of applying for 
future irrigated lands taken from our 
public domain. 

In addition to their special privilege 
on such newly irrigated lands I propose 
in the bill to make repayment 
charges easier on the ex-service entry- 
man by having the Government i 
him for the first two annual payment 
charges. That is equivalent to having 
the Government pay the first two annual 
charges, thus giving the ex-service 
tryman two years in which to establish 
himself upon the land after the water 
has been furnished to it before making 
any repayments at all to the Govern- 
ment. After the first two annual pay- 
ments credited to the entryman I would 
nave the Government pay half of 
annual charge and each entryman pay 
half of the charge which would be 
chargeable to any other entrymaz 
out such preference. 

In the few cases where newly irrigated 
land has been opened up it has been 
found that there were many more ap- 


the 


-reanit 
crealt 





plicants than there 1 els of land 
to be allocated. ! hur I 
sure to increase, and, following f - 
ent war, there will be a much ] 


number of land-hungry ex-service n 
anxious to get a foothold 
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and meeting all qualifications. I have a 
feeling that the Government will want to 
do a great deal of such irrigation develop- 
ment just the moment we can turn our 
energy in that direction. I am positive 
there will be no dearth of applicants 
among our ex-service men for opportu- 
nity to make homes upon the land. 

Let us not assume that the larger part 
of the possible irrigation program has 
already been undertaken. Proud as we 
are of what we have already done as a 
Nation during the past four decades 
since the famous Newland Act of 1902, 
it is certain in my mind that even greater 
things are yet to be done. While there 
are many other elements of our popula- 
tion anxious to take root in the soil in 
new homes and become tillers of the soil 
and home builders upon it, it is certainly 
true that no element of our population is 
more deserving of a grateful country’s 
concern than are the ex-service men who 
have been the Nation’s defenders and 
who have survived the wars. The pas- 
sage of this bill, or some similar legisla- 
tion, and carrying out the program under 
it, may well write a new chapter in the 
history of American reclamation. 





Short Tempers and Quick Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday September 30, 
the Clovis (N. Mex.) News-Journal, edited 
by my good friend, Dick Hindley, pub- 
lished an editorial, “Short tempers and 
quick answers.” It strikes me that this 
is well worth reprinting in the Recorp. 
This is a time when all classes of the 
American public have problems. Each 
class is tempted to believe that its prob- 
lems are unique and that its periods of 
stress and strain are not paralleled by 
like difficulties in every other business. 

Today I am writing a farmer, trying to 
explain why he cannot get cotton pickers 
in the numbers and at the times that he 
desires. But Iam also writing to a bever- 
age manufacturer, expressing my regret 
that he cannot obtain sugar to permit 
his plant to operate. The same mail will 
carry a letter to a salesman who does not 
understand why his automobile mileage 
must be limited at a time when the only 
way he can make a living for his family 
is by covering a large territory quickly 
where train schedules would make his 
operations impossible. 

Thus day by day every class in the 
American commonwealth finds its own 
problem and turns to Washington for 
help. The Members of this Congress find 
it impossible to aid them all and fre- 
quently find it difficult to be of any assist- 
ance to the great majority of those who 
ai2in distress. We need at these times to 
remember that the mail which is filled 
with these problems is but a mirror of 
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the community at home and that in that 
community there is doubt, disturbance, 
and, for many of our neighbors, economic 
disaster. 

As a result, we should not be surprised 
if there is occasional or even frequent 
criticism of the actions of our Govern- 
ment and of the duly-elected Representa- 
tives of our people. As the editor of this 
paper wisely points out, “Tempers are 
geiting short, and nerves frayed and 
frazzled.” We can ease the situation by 
keeping our good nature and helping 
others to keep theirs. 

Someone once said that tolerance is an 
agreement among people who have dis- 
agreed that they will continue to disagree 
but in their disagreement will not become 
disagreeable. It seems to me that this 
editorial from the Clovis News-Journal 
suggests the desirability of a community 
tolerance which is sorely needed, whether 
the unit of the community is a village, a 
city, a State, or a whole nation. I there- 
fore submit the entire editorial: 


SHORT TEMPERS AND QUICK ANSWERS 


Sherman said, “War is hell.” 

This applies to more than what our fighting 
forces have to contend with. It reaches down 
into every strata of civilian life. As this war 
progresses, we will see more and more hell 
both at the fighting front and on the home 
front. As the situation becomes more acute, 
especially on the home front, neighbors, busi- 
ness associates, employers and employees, and 
other organizations will find themselves, if 
they are not very careful, losing their tempers 
and calling their friends and associates un- 
complimentary names. 

This will cause hard feelings and disunity 
which is just what Hitler wants in this 
country. 

In order to win this war, we must learn to 
be careful, tolerant, and cautious. We must 
remember that all of us are under a much 
more serious strain than we have ever been 
before. We must be tolerant of other people 
and what they say. Now is the time to be 
truly big men and women. In times of crisis 
strong leaders always come to the front and 
we feel certain that this crisis will develop 
truly great leaders in Washington on down 
to the smallest community and develop them 
in time to win this war. 

We must remember that we are going 
through serious readjustments and differ- 
ences of opinion are bound to arise. These 
various opinions are a safeguard to our de- 
mocracy. 

When times are good it is not such a big 
problem to run a government or a business 
but now tempers are becoming short, and 
nerves frayed and frazzled. Businessmen 
and farmers are having a hard time keeping 
help. Many of them are closing down. One 
hides the help of the other, and bad feelings 
arise. Some accuse the local draft board 
and rationing boards of partiality. In some 
instances the good patriotic men who are 
serving on these boards lose their tempers 
and say, “If you know how to do the job 
better than we do, why don't you do it?” 

Leaders in a democracy should welcome 
criticism. If the criticisms are unjust they 
should explain why to the people. If the 
time ever comes when the people are so in- 
timidated that they are afraid to make sug- 
gestions, good or otherwise, then dictator- 
ship is not far away. 

The point we are trying to make in our 
feeble way is that war is hell. Hitler and 
his henchmen would love to see disunity in 
this country and unless we watch ourselves 
very closely watch our tempers and really be 
big men and women Hitler is going to ac- 
complish just what he set out to do. 
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In this writer’s humble opinion the situa- 
tion in this country is becoming serious. 
Let’s prove to Hitler that democracy does 
work. 

As long as we truly have freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion and all of us take our 
obligations as American citizens seriously, 
we will win this war. We must be tolerant 
and steel our tempers to match the unusual 
situation now at hand, so that democracy 
continues to work effectively. 





A Top-Heavy War Machine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Dealers have always done things in 
a big way. They have always had big 
ideas. In 1932°and 1933 they thought 
nothing would cure the depression left 
by the last war other than borrowing 
and spending—spending and borrowing. 
Made work was their solution for unem- 
ployment. They had an idea that we 
could lift ourselves by our own bootstraps, 
create prosperity by spending money. 
Boondoggling, leaf raking, public build- 
ing, parks and sport centers were some of 
their ways of creating a false prosperity. 

THE WAR 


Today we are at war and those with 
big ideas are still in charge. Far be it 
from me to suggest that we cannot suc- 
cessfully fight battles against our ene- 
mies without excessive losses, when 
those enemies choose the time and place 
of battling. But read what generals, 
admirals, and an asistant of the Navy 
said. Some things, however, even a 
durab cluck should know. One thing we 
all know is that armed men must be sup- 
plied, not only with all the things needed 
to carry on a battle but with food, 
clothing, and medicinal supplies. 

Today we have inducted into the armed 
forces more men than we can train, feed, 
transport, and, 3,000 to 9,000 miles away, 
supply with all the necessities they must 
have if they are to exist, to say nothing of 
fighting. 

The New Dealers have a top-heavy 
armed force. They propose to have more 
in the armed forces than they can prop- 
erly train and supply. If an army is to 
be supported. there must be tax money, 
and if the administration puts out of 
business all the taxpayers from whence 
is to come the tax money? If the ad- 
ministration takes from the land and 
puts into the Army all the farm boys, 
all the farm workers, or if all men and 
women who would otherwise farm are 
enticed into the factory by high wages, 
who is to plant, cultivate, and harvest 
the crops? Who is to feed and milk the 
cows? Who is to produce the food for 
an army of eight, ten, or twelve million 
men; for the factory workers, the civil- 
ians who must eat if the war is to go on? 

Perhaps the New Dealers have an- 
other “big” idea—something new. Per- 
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haps there is something to the rumor 
we hear that colored workers from the 
South are to take over the jobs in the 
industrial war plants. That Mexicans 
and undernourished whites from the 
South are to be brought North and into 
the near-North to operate the farms, 
while the physically able from farm, 
town, and city go into the armed force. 

A little more balance in the program; 
a little thought for the future; a realiza- 
tion that nature’s laws are still in force 
and that if this war is to go on at all, 
the land must be cultivated, crops pro- 
duced, will go a long way in preventing a 
food shortage, a stalling of the whole war 
effort. Farmers must have help. They 
are the foundation upon which the whole 
superstructure rests. 

It is up to the administration to end 
the policy of taking all farm labor from 
the cultivation of the land. McNutt’s 
idea of putting everyone under his orders 
holds no promise for the farmer, 





Address by Acting Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Honorable Sumner 
Welles, Acting Secretary of State, at the 
world-trade dinner of the twenty-ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Mass., October 8, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 


Just a year has passed since I last had the 
privilege of addressing the National Foreign 
Trade Convention. 

During the short space of these 12 months 
the people of the United States have passed 
through some of the most portentous events 
they have known in their entire history. 
They have experienced the most far-reaching 
changes in their national life which they have 
yet undergone. They are confronting the 
gravest dangers they have ever yet had to 
face. They are now engaged in the greatest 
war that mankind has suffered. 

And yet as we look back over the record of 
these past 12 months, I think we may well 
feel proud that we are American citizens. 

From the moment of the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor the people of the United States have 
rallied magnificently. 

Owing to the nature of the universal war 
in which we were plunged, it became im- 
mediately necessary to send our troops to 
far-flung outposts in the seven seas. The 
gigantic difficulties in the carrying out of the 
strategic plans involved stagger the imagi- 
nation. They have been met successfully. 

We are raising the greatest Army our people 
have ever needed, and we, all of us, know the 
superb way in which that task has been car- 
ried out. 








Every day that passes, our Navy justifies 
more completely the historic pride which the 
American people have held in it. 

And in the field of production the vast goals 
announced by the President last winter will 
in some particulars not only be met, but be 
surpassed. Our production will be far greater 
than any but a very few of our citizens could 
then have expected. 

At this very moment, our Air Force, our 
Army, and our Navy are fighting with our al- 
lies in regions of the Atlantic, of the North 
Pacific, in many parts of Asia and of the 
South Pacific, in the Mediterranean, and the 
Near East, and are likewise joined with our 
neighbors of the Americas in guarding the 
Western Hemisphere. Every hour that passes 
these forces of ours are becoming stronger 
and more efficient. Nor do we ever forget the 
memory of those who, in the defense of our 
liberties, have already gallantly laid down 
their lives in battle against our enemies. 

None of us can deny that some of us have 
fallen down on our jobs, nor that some of us 
have not realized fully enough the stark evil 
of the foes who confront us, the vastness of 
the military resources of our enemies, nor 
the magnitude of the stupendous task which 
lies ahead of us. Many of us do not yet real- 
ize fully how great are the sacrifices every 
citizen must make to insure the success of the 
war effort, nor the inescapable fact that the 
individual life of every one of us is going to 
be changed as a result of the holocaust in 
which the world has been plunged by the 
criminals of the Axis Powers. 

But I have never thought that the Amer- 
ican people needed to be browbeaten or 
bludgeoned into defending their independ- 
ence and their homes. What the American 
people require is to be told the truth, as the 
President of the United States, with courage, 
with foresight, and with utter frankness, has 
been telling it to them. They can take it. 
And when they know the facts, no people on 
earth are capable of greater accomplishment. 

Democracies may take long to prepare for 
war or to engage in war, but when the free 
men and women of a democracy such as ours 
are at war to preserve their liberty and their 
faith, they will never fail to excel the regi- 
mented slaves of the dictators. We are fight- 
ing for our own independence, and for the 
right to live in a decent and a peaceful world. 
The hosts of Hitler, of the Japanese war lords, 
and of the Italian Fascist racketeers are 
being slaughtered because of the insane delu- 
sion of their masters that they could make 
the resources of the world their own indi- 
vidual loot. 

Of the outccme of this gigantic contest I 
have not the shadow of a doubt. 

For I am not one of those few who believe 
that “we are losing this war.” I not only 
believe that we are going to win this war but 
I know that however long the struggle may 
be, however mountainous the obstacles that 
must yet be overcome, the American people 
will never lay down their arms until the final 
and complete victory is won by the United 
Nations. 

In the grim struggle which lies before us 
we are fighting side by side with the other 
partners of the United Nations. 

Never im the long centuries of modern 
history have men and women fought more 
gloriously than have the armies of the Soviet 
Union. Their epic and successful resistance 
to the onslaughts of Hitler’s forces a year 
ago not only gave the lie to Hitler’s boasts 
that he could crush the Russian Army, but 
constituted in itself the major triumph of 


the United Nations in the war until that 
time. And once more through the long 
summer of 1942 the Soviet heroes have held 
firm. 


We don’t hear Hitler tell the German peo- 
ple this year that the Soviet Unign will 
quickly crumble before his offensive. ie 
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doesn’t dare. For he knows that the Ger- 
man people have learned to their bitter 
cost that Hitler’s promises in this case, as 
they will soon learn they are in every case, 
are but the empty lies of a rapidly deflating 
demagogue. 

The United States and its associates among 
the United Nations must render the utmost 
measure of assistance to the Soviet Union. 
Whether that assistance be through the 
furnishing of arms, equipment or supplies, 
or whether that assistance be by means of 
the diversion of German armies forced upon 
Hitler through the creation of a new theater 
of operations, the fullest measure Of every 
means of help will be given. The surest way 
to insure the defeat of Hitler is to give this 
help, and to give it unstintingly at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The amazing efforts of the British Air 
Force in its all-out attacks upon Germany 
have long since shown the German people 
how much value they can attach to the as- 
surances given them by the Nazi leaders that 
Germany would never be bombed. The 
havoc and devastation created by these Brit- 
ish flyers, now joined by our own air forces, 
are crippling war plants, munitions facto- 
ries, shipyards and railways, and gravely im- 
pairing the German effort to maintain the 
earlier levels of war production. 

Nor can we here in the United States ever 
fail to remember with profound gratitude and 
renewed encouragement that 11 of the other 
republics of the Americas are joined with us, 
side by side, in the war, and that 7 other 
republics have severed all relations with the 
Axis, and are rendering their neighbors who 
are at war every form of cooperation and as- 
sistance. It is true that the remaining 2 
republics of the 21 have still refrained from 
carrying out the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Inter-American Conference of 
Rio de Janeiro, in which they themselves 
joined, that all of the Americas sever all rela- 
tions with the Axis, and are still permitting 
their territory to be utilized by the officials 
and the subversive agents of the Axis as a 
base for hostile activities against their neigh- 
bors. As a result of the reports on Allied ship 
movements sent by these agents, Brazilian, 
Cuban, Mexican, Colombian, Dominican, Uru- 
guayan, Argentine, Chilean, Panamanian, and 
United States ships have been sunk without 
warning while plying between the American 
republics, and as a result many nationals of 
these countries have lost their lives within 
the waters of the Western Hemisphere. But 
I cannot believe that these two republics will 
continue long to permit their brothers and 
neighbors of the Americas, engaged as they 
are in a life-and-death struggle to preserve 
the liberties and the integrity of the New 
World, to be stabbed in the back by Axis 
emissaries operating in the territory, and un- 
der the fre@ institutions, of these two repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere. 

Not until freedom was in mortal danger 
throughout the earth did liberty-loving na- 
tions fully learn the lesson of collaboration. 
Had that lesson been learned earlier, had the 
United Nations found their unity in anticipa- 
tion of attack rather than under the urgent 
pressure of attack, the maximum effective- 


ness of our war effort would have been 
reached far more speedily. It is now evident 
that in the cooperation and unity of the 
United Nations lies our ultimate victory. I 
believe that it is equally true that in the con- 
tinuance and timeliness of that cooperation 


also lies our hope for an honest, a w 
and a lasting peace 

The unity which the free peoples have 
achieved to win their war must continue on 
to win their peace. For since this is in truth 


a@ people’s war, it must be followed by a peo- 
ple’s peace. The translation into terms of 
reality of the promise of the great freedor 


for all people everywhere is the final ot 








ee 
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We must be beforehand in charting the 
course toward that objective. The clearer we 
can make the outlines of the peace, the 
firmer will be our determination to attain it, 
the stronger our will to win the war. 

One hears it said that no thought should 
be given to the problems of the peace, nor 
to the problems of the transitional period 
between war and established peace, until after 
the war has been won. 

The shallowness of such thinking, whether 
sincere or sinister, is apparent. , 

In many cases it is due, I think, to what 
Plato terms “double ignorance”: When a 
man is ignorant that he is ignorant. 

It does not detract from our war effort, 
nor from the single-minded drive of the Na- 
tion toward the ultimate victory, that our 
people should be thinking of, and planning 
for, the kind of world of the future in which 
peace can be maintained, and in which men 
and women can live out their lives in se- 
curity and free from fear 

Such efforts in my judgment contribute 
directly to the drive toward victory. 

The setting-up, now, of efficient machinery 
to deal with such problems as relief and re- 
habilitation, for example, which will accom- 
pany victory, cannot fail to strengthen the 
resolve of all liberty-loving peoples, includ- 
ing those in areas now occupied by the 
enemy, to bring the conflict to the speediest 
possible conclusion; it cannot fail to make 
them realize that the sort of world for which 
we are striving is worth the sacrifices of war; 
is worth the cost of victory. 

It is clear to all of us, I think, that the 
United Nations must maintain their unity 
beyond the immediate task of prosecuting the 
people’s war in order to prepare for and in- 
sure to the pecple their peace. 

Point 4 of the Atlantic Charter promises 
“to further the enjoyment by all States, great 
or smali, victor or vanquished of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity.” 

This promise, and the balance of the char- 
ter, the United Nations adopted as their own 
by their common declaration of last Janu- 
ary 1. 

How do they propose to make it real? 

Some things at least are clear. 

Access to raw materials does not mean and 
cannot mean that every nation, or any nation, 
can have the scurce of all of them within its 


borders. That is not the way the world was 
put together. Coal and iron in combination 
are found in few locations. Much of the 


nickel of the world is in one great Canadian 
deposit. Neither coffee nor cork wiil grow 
in the United States. No nation can be self- 
sufficient by changes in its boundaries, and 
those who try by force to do so, aS the Axis 
leaders have tried, bring on themselves in- 
evitably only their own destrucgion. The 
path to plentiful supplies does not lie 
through physical control of the sources of 
supply. 

The problem of raw materials is not exclu- 
sively, or even primarily, a problem of colonial 
or undeveloped areas. The great mineral de- 
posits exist chiefly in countries that are 
already self-governing, such as the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Canada, Germany, 
Swecien, South Africa, Mexico, Brazil. Access 
to raw materials does not mean possession of 
acolony. It means effective power to buy in 
the world’s markets. 

The legal right to export raw materials has 
seldom been restricted by producing coun- 
tries. True, the United States and other 
countries sometimes have been guilty of for- 
bidding the export of certain things needed 
for production elsewhere, for fear that others 
might obtain the means to trespass on their 
markets. But those cases were rare. Coun- 
tries producing raw materials desired normally 
to sell their surplus, and the problem usually 
was to find a profitable market. The right to 


buy was real and satisfied peace-loving peo- 
ples. Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Norway, not to speak of 
the United States and England, bought in the 
years between the wars great quantities of 
foreign raw materials, and none of them 
claimed that they neeGed greater resources 
to live. The countries that complained and 
shrieked that they must have colonies or die 
have shown now by their conduct that what 
they wanted was, not prosperity and peace, 
but the materials for making war. 

For war, indeed, one cannot count on over- 
seas supplies, and an aggressor must first 
corner all he can of coal and iron and oil and 
copper, in the ground or out of it. 

But the Atlantic Charter does not propose 
to aid aggression. It proposes, on the con- 
trary, to make sure that aggression does not 
happen, and to that end the United Nations 
will create the necessary instruments—and 
this time they will be effective instruments 
and must be firmly used—to make it certain 
that any power that again threatens to en- 
slave its neighbors is denied the means to do 
so. The materials of war must be denied to 
any future Hitler. 

The access to raw materials of which the 
charter speaks is access for the purposes of 
peace. For that purpose it matters little in 
whose territory particular resources are found. 
Access means the right to buy in peaceful 
trade, and it exists whenever that right is 
effective and secure. 

What forces then have interfered with that 
right in the past or may interfere with it in 
the future? 

Most raw materials are not subject to mo- 
nopolistic practices, because producers are too 
numerous; but there have been charges in the 
past, and there are charges now, that in cer- 
tain cases the producers of some commodities 
with the support of the governments to which 
they owed allegiance, have managed, by what 
our Sherman law calls combinations in re- 
straint of trade, to reduce supplies and en- 
hance prices beyond reasonable levels, or to 
discriminate among their customers. A world 
devoted to increased production and fair and 
fruitful exchange of all kinds of useful goods 
cannot tolerate such practices. 

But monopoly, in the field of raw materials, 
is not the major problem. Most materials 
are plentiful in peace, and their producers 
want to sell them to any customer who has 
the means to buy. The real problem of con- 
sumers has always been the means of pay- 
ment. In the world that emerges from the 
war that problem will be very serious indeed. 

When this war ends much of the world will 
be impoverished beyond anything known in 
modern times. 

Relief cannot go on forever, and the day 
must come as soon as possible when the dev- 
astated areas again are self-supporting. 
That will require enormous shipments from 
abroad, both of capital goods and of the raw 
materials of industry. For these early re- 
construction shipments no immediate means 
of payment will be visible That means 
large financing, much of it long-term. The 
United Nations must arrange that, too. But 
finally comes payment, both of whatever in- 
terest burden the loans carry and for the 
current purchases of raw materials and other 
imports. I need not tell this audience that 
international payments, on that scale, can 
be made only in goods and services. There is 
no other way. Access to raw materials comes 
in the end to access to the great buying mar- 
kets of the world. ‘hose who expect to ex- 
port must take the world’s goods and services 
in payment. I hope that the United States 
is ready, now to act upon that lesson. 

The United Nations have agreed to act 
upon it, and in mutual-aid agreements with 
a growing number of them we and they have 
promised to direct our common efforts to in- 
creased production, employment, and the ex- 
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change and cogsumption of all kinds of use- 
ful goods. We and they have promised fur- 
ther to attack the problem by removing dis- 
criminations in the treatment of interna- 
tional trade, and by reducing unwarranted 
and artificial tariff barriers. The future pros- 
perity and peace of the world, and of the 
United States, depend vitally on the good 
faith and the thoroughness with which we 
and they together carry out those promises. 

During the war as fully as we can, and 
more fully after we have destroyed the mad- 
men who seek to rule the world by force and 
terror, we of the United Nations will go for- 
ward in a loyal partnership to carry out the 
pledges we have made to each other and the 
world. 

There is no limit, then, to the material 
prosperity which is within the reach of the 
United States, and of mankind. The great 
thing that has happened in our time is that 
mankind at long last has taught itself enough 
of the means and techniques of production, 
of transport, and of scientific agriculture so 
that it is technically possible to produce and 
to distribute on this planet the basic physical 
necessities of health and decent living for all 
of the world’s people. What remains, and it 
is a great and formidable task, is so to re- 
make our relations with each other, in loyal 
and cooperative effort, that the great produc- 
tive forces which are within our sight may 
function freely for the benefit of all. It is 
within our power to make a mighty start upon 
that road; we have laid down the principles 
of action; 4t is for the people of the United 
States to determine whether their Govern- 
ment is to be authorized to carry on. 

For 12 tragic years after the close of the 
last World War the United States withdrew 
from almost every form of constructive co- 
operation with the other nations of the earth. 

We are reaping the bitter cost of that isola- 
tion. 

For I am persuaded that after the victory is 
won, so long as the power and influence of 
the United States are felt in the councils of 
the world, so long as our cooperation is effec- 
tively offered, so long can one hope that peace 
can and will be maintained. 

The blessings we have inherited from our 
forefathers do not constitute an inheritance 
that we may only passively enjoy. They can 
only be preserved by sacrifice, by courage, by 
resolution, and by vision. 

If the American people prove themselves 
worthy of their ancestors, if they still possess 
their forefathers’ dauntless courege and their 
ability to meet new conditions with wisdom 
and determination, the future of this Nation 
will rest secure, and our children and our 
children’s children will be able to live out 
their lives in safety and in peace. 





Our World War for Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp a statement on 
the subject Our World War for Independ- 
ence, made by me at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 6, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The schools of America determine her 
destiny. The pupils of today are the rulers 
of tomorrow. Somewhere among them are 
our Presidents, judges, Senators, soldiers, 
farmers, industrial workers, and mothers of 
tomorrow. They are our first trust. 

Those responsible for the business man- 
agement of our schools share with those 
responsible for the teaching in our schools 
the grave responsibilities of a guardianship 
of America’s future. You who serve our 
school system are dedicating your lives to the 
future of America. 

As America looks ahead, you eagerly look 
ahead with her, especially for the sake of 
the children under your care. 

Today, as in the past, America must set 
her true course by stars we never shall reach, 
but today we must first take our ship safely 
through the raging storm that strains her 
every beam and spar, 


OUR PURPOSE 


Let us rededicate ourselves to the purpose 
of our trip. It may help our pilot at the 
wheel. It will encourage our crew. We are 
on a crusade upon which depends the life, 
liberty, and happiness, not only of every 
member of our crew and of his family, but 
of nearly all humanity. 

We are sailing the one course to freedom. 

We are fighting the fight of our forefathers. 

We are fighting for the freedom of the Soil 
of America. We are fighting for the freedom 
of opportunity to develop the destiny of 
free manhood to its fullest scope. We are 
fighting for the right to give continued prac- 
tical expression to the faith of man in God 
and in himself that has lifted him from 
barbarism to civilization and we hope will 
carry him on until the mythical time when 
“the will of God shall be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” We are fighting a world 
war for independence—both wholesale and 
retail independence—independence for the 
Nation and independence for the individual, 
both physical and spiritual independence. 

Let us translate this into practical terms 
of American military and economic policies. 
We must not as a nation attempt to discuss 
the details of post-war conditions because we 
cannot know the detailed premises on which 
to plan them. We must not as a nation 
spend our precious fighting time on preparing 
detailed terms of peace before we have won 
that peace. We must, however, as a nation, 
see the outlines of our goal clearly enough 
so that we shall not fight blindly for victory 
and then after winning that victory lose the 
freedom we have won through our failure to 
know what to do with it. It has been well 
said that nations can blunder into war but 
they cannot blunder into a lasting peace. 

We must not obscure the main outlines of 
the post-war prospect with the tangled 
branches of the immediate problems that will 
fill the foreground the day that victory comes. 
We will do well, therefore, to recognize and 
identify these immediate problems and be 
sure of their immediate disposal while we 
also keep our eyes and attention unwaveringly 
upon the broader problems of a lasting peace 
beyond. These immediate problems will in- 
clude the immediate reduction of armaments 
and large demobilization of troops; the feed- 
ing of starving peoples; the temporary setting 
of boundaries for reestablished nations; the 
temporary establishment of governments, to 
assure law and order; the immediate recon- 
struction of homes, farms, and factories; and 
the initiating of industrial production. These 
will be emergency matters. These must be 
met with the same dispatch as the war itself 
is fought. Behind these will come the more 
difficult questions. It is vital that they be 
met calmly, with technical skill, deep wis- 
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dom, and on a scale of understanding that 
is as broad and generous as all humanity 
itself. We owe it to ourselves and those at 
war to make sure of the outlines of some of 
these problems. 


STABILIZING THE PEACE 


1. Stabilizing the peace: Is there a reason- 
able military prospect of stabilizing the 
peace? There is more possibility of this now 
than there was after the last war. Dominat- 
ing power is necessary to this stability from 
a military standpoint. It was hardly prac- 
tical to provide for this in 1919, even with 
the combined land troops of the Allies. It 
would have required too many of them and 
too great an undertaking to move them from 
point to point of need. Now, from a purely 
military standpoint the new third dimension 
of warfare gives us new hope. Whoever wins 
this war will also dominate the air. The 
United Nations must win the war and with 
that victory will come a domination of the 
air that will provide a far more practical 
means of controlling the military situation 
in the world than ever before has existed. 
Through the mobilization of this air power 
there is a reasonable prospect for stability 
from a military standpoint that will permit 
of widespread demobilization of other forces 
and that will justify increased confidence in a 
lasting peace. Let the United Nations, there- 
fore, seize and hold unquestionable mastery 
of the air in the interest of a fair and last- 
ing peace. 


STABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
ECONOMICS 


2. Stability of international relations and 
economics: For a lasting peace there must be 
stabilization of the economics of the world. 
It is not possible, however, at this moment 
for anyone to present a program for this in 
detail or to outline a form of international 
governmental relationships for post-war years 
because it is not possible for anyone to fore- 
see the conditions as they will then exist. 
The course that can be followed in these 
fields will depend largely upon the degree of 
cooperation and mutual confidence that will 
have been developed, especially among the 
United Nations, through the efforts and sacri- 
fices that will have brought the victory. Mu- 
tual confidence, developed in the next year 
or two of war, may well develop sinews of 
cooperation that will strengthen the economic 
stability of the world. A need and demand 
will then exist for higher world-wide stand- 
ards of living. The possibility of attaining 
them will depend in part upon a readier 
sharing with one another of the natural re- 
sources and productive capacity of the world 
than heretofore has been known. 

In the absence, however, of knowledge of 
the governmental and economic relationships 
that will follow the war, it is important that, 
while we study this problem, we do not at- 
tempt to prescribe forms or relationships 
that are based upon wishful thinking rather 
than demonstrated fact. In our limited time 
teday we will do better to pass on to another 
problem, except to indicate that we should 
expect to take, after the war, whatever time 
is necessary, to evolve relationships that will 
be flexible enough to adjust themselves to 
world-wide conditions never before faced as 
human responsibilities. 

AMERICAN STANDARDS AND ECONOMICS 


3. American standards and economics: 
In America, we know the people, the re- 
sources, and the possibilities of cooperation 
better than elsewhere. We cwe it to Amer- 
ica to look ahead here as far as we Can see 
the facts. Nothing would be more tragic 
than to find that through lack of planning 
and of sound judgment that we had won the 
war on the field of battle only to lose, here 
at home, the standards of living and the 
freedom for which it was fought. 

If we were facing a shortage of national 
wealth after the war and were compelled to 
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consider how we should live at that time 
under an economy of scarcity, we might then 
have to consider regimentation to such an 
extent that it might amount to a totalitarian 
control as complete as that against which 
we are fighting. On the other hand, if we 
can see before us an economy of abundance 
and an opportunity for the development of 
standards of living in this country to levels 
even higher than those we have known be- 
fore, and if we can do this by looking at the 
facts as they are rather than through rose- 
colored glasses, then there is real cause for 
encouragement. 

At the end of this war our Nation, for bet- 
ter or for worse, will stand before the worid 
as the great example of the ability of self- 
government not only to win a war but to 
guide the economy of millions of people at 
peace. Our response to that test will be as 
important to the cause of freedom as the 
winning of the war. 

Fortunately, the horizon of America even 
now is bright with the sunrise of a new day, 
radiant with the light of opportunity for 
those who will look toward it. We must stand 
erect and look into the dawn with the same 
courage and determination that our ancestors 
did before us. We are looking into the dawn 
of a day even better than that which lighted 
their way to the pioneer homesteads and un- 
discovered gold mines of their generation. 
If America can but have the peace and oppor- 
tunity to develop the boundless new wealth 
that is available to its inventive genius, inl- 
tiative, skilled workmanship, and mobilized 
productive power, the world of tomorrow can 
be made far richer and happier than that of 
yesterday. The mobilization of inventive 
genius through research laboratories and the 
increased capacity of man to learn from and 
to work with man, hold this new promise. 
The horizons of unlimited economic devel- 
opment are high lighted by countless exam- 
ples of recent developments in electric power, 
automotive power, Diesel engines, light met- 
als, chemistry, plastics, glass, wood, soybeans, 
agricultural equipment, moving pictures, 
electric welding, aviation, radio, housing, 
sulfa drugs, vitamins, better health, longer 
life, improved means of peaceful, fair deal- 
ing between man and man coupled with a 
slowly growing understanding that the God- 
given destiny of man is based upon the prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule. 

Following the war there will be the greatest 
demand in the history of humanity for con- 
sumers’ goods and many kinds of durable 
goods, such as food, clothing, automobiles, 
refrigerators, houses, and many types of pro- 
ductive machinery. This will be world-wide. 
It will underwrite the credit necessary to 
finance the production to meet this demand. 

What the world-wide regulation of it will 
need to be it is impossible to foresee in detail. 
It must be controlled in the broad interest of 
world-wide humanity so that it shall not 
create an economic dictatorship that, in turn, 
would produce individual slavery in a new 
form. 

THE POST-WAR AMERICAN CRISIS 

Within America we can foresee something 
of the crisis that this activity will encounter. 
There will be a rush to return from the econ- 
omy of war to the economy of peace. The 
transition will be difficult and under high 
pressure. If our people are to enjoy the full 
freedom they will have won, this transition, 
however, should differ somewhat from our 
recent transition from peace to war. We have 
been passing not only from peace to war but 
also from a free public market to a restricted 
governmental market, with prices more and 
more controlled by the Government and pro- 
duction more and more financed by the Gov- 
ernment. After the war I hope that we shall 
be passing not only from war to peace, but 
also from a governmentally controlled and 
financed economy to a much freer economy of 
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individual enterprise. This will present one 
hazard in particular. If, at that moment, 
the heavy, hard hand of governmental owner- 
ship and regimentation takes control, as it 
might readily find an excuse to do, we may, 
then and there, be yielding our hard-won in- 
dividual freedom to the dictation of a totali- 
tarian state under some other name. 

On the other hand, while recognizing the 
need for governmental guidance, assistance 
and even control over certain factors vitally 
affecting national prosperity or depression, if 
we shall unalterably set our course by the star 
of American faith in individual enterprise and 
initiative, we not only can save our freedom 
but we can increase the benefits to be derived 
from it. If we are determined to reestablish 
freedom of opportunity to the greatest pos- 
sible extent for the small businessman as well 
as for the large, for the farmer and for the 
laborer, then the example of our free civiliza- 
tion can and will bring to the world the great- 
est advance in standards of living and in the 
development of individual character and ini- 
tiative that the world has known. Then and 
only then will the victory be a victory for free- 
dom worthy of the price it will have cost. 

At that moment there will be need for 
strong governmental leadership, cooperation, 
and control to protect the public interest 
against economic dictatorships. Governmen- 
tal ownership and operation of those many 
enterprises that can be developed effectively 
without it must not be permitted here. The 
decision to prevent it should be made now. 
We should determine now that freedom of in- 
dividual opportunity shall be preserved. We 
must fight the war with that purpose. We 
must strengthen our faith in the ability of 
the public as a whole to govern itself for the 
benefit of the public through its freely chosen 
representatives. Likewise it is important that 
those groups of individuals who now control 
the inventions, formulae, processes, and skills 
that are the keys to the new wealth of to- 
morrow shall themselves join wholeheartedly 
in this effort to develop this wealth on the 
basis of its widest possible benefit to the great- 
est numbers of people at the lowest cost, 
rather than its restriction to smaller numbers 
at higher costs. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no democracy.” 

Let each of us in America steep himself in 
this faith. It is an answer to the false rea- 
soning that leads to dictatcrship—govern- 
mental or economic. It voices complete un- 
willingness either to be a slave or to be the 
master of someone else who is to be a slave. 
it is a translation of the Golden Rule into 
terms of government. It voices that faith in 
man and God that is the foundation of Lin- 
coln’s greatness and America’s soundness, 

WINNING THE WAR 

Those glimpses into the promised land of 
freedom give us added strength in the long, 
hard fight to reach it. Let us think now of 
what we can do to help the most to win the 
war that keeps us from it. The war can be 
won only by the efforts of all of us and the 
fruits of victory should be enjoyed by all of 
us 

This war is being fought on the firing line, 
the production line, the financial front and 
the home front. I will speak especially of the 
firing line and the financial front. 


THE FIRING LINE 

There is no question about the high stand- 
ard that the individual American is main- 
taining on the firing line. This has been 
demonstrated in the Philippines, on the high 
seas, in the Solomon Islands, and many other 
places. I have seen it personally and recently 
in the eyes and spirit of our men who have 
dug in on the frontier of Alaska and in the 
Aleutian Islands, and of those who are flying 





daily flights of bombers from there against 
the enemy and against the almost equally 
dangerous weather. 

General Douglas MacArthur has well stated 
his standard and that of these men. He said 
in response to his welcome to Australia: 

“I have come as a soldier in a great crusade 
of personal liberty as opposed to perpetual 
slavery. * * * There can be no compro- 
mise. We shall win or we shall die, and to 
this end I pledge you the full resources of all 
the mighty power of my country and all the 
blood of my countrymen.” 

Throughout the world we are manning the 
modern stockades of America. Our efforts 
are united with the heroic efforts of the Rus- 
sian, British, end Chinese people and those 
of more than a score of other Allied Nations 
contributing their utmost to the common 
cause. 

ALASKA—THE ALL-AMERICAN FRONT 


I returned recently from a trip in Alaska 
made for the Senate committee investigating 
the national deferse program. Alaska is 
an all-American front. It is natural and ap- 
propriate for our Russian allies to present 
the claims of the Russian front, our British 
allies the claims of the Australian and Libyan 
fronts, and our Chinese allies the claims of 
the Chinese front. In Alaska, however, we 
Americans have the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to make the proper use of this front. 
It is half-way on the shortest route between 
the continental United States and Japan. 
Dutch Harbor on the Aleutian Islands is 
further west than Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. 
Dutch Harbor is practically half-way on a less 
than 5,000-mile route from Seattle to Tokyo. 
This route is 5,000 miles shorter than the 
route from San Francisco to Tokyo by way 
of the Solomon Islands. 

Our continental Pacific coast must be pro- 
tected. It is not only an integral part of 
our Nation, as is Alaska itself, but on our 
Pacific coast are many of our absolutely vital 
light-metal and aviation plants. If Alaska 
were occupied by Japan, as their long pub- 


lished plans have proposed, our Pacific coast 


would be exposed to great dangers from their 
land-based operations. In reverse, holding 
Alaska as we do, we have a natural approach 
to Japan either through Siberia or along the 
Aleutian Islands by land, by sea, and by 
air 

The route to Japan up from the Solomon 
Islands is about the longest and most diffi- 
cult route possible. The Solomon Islands 
are 6,000 miles from San Francisco and an- 
other 4,000 miles from Tokyo. They are on 
the Australian front and while it is vitally 
important that we, rather than the Japanese, 
hold them, they control our route to Austra- 
lia rather than our route to Tokyo. 

On the other hand, the direct route to the 
heart of Japan is the Alaskan route. On 
that route we are only 2,500 miles from 
Tokyo. The Japanese defenses to its north 
are weaker than those to its south. The 
northern route is the shorter route for us. 
We must not lose control of 1 foot of it 
nor neglect the opportunity to open and pre- 
pare this route so that some day it will be 
suited to the needs of an irresistible ava- 
lanche by air, by land, and by sea that will 
win our war with Japan. 

It is true that we must join wholeheartedly 
in the world-wide military strategy that will 
win the war against all the Axis Powers in 
the quickest and surest way. This calls for 
our fullest possible help in breaking the 
Nazi hold on Europe. Even that, however, 
would not carry with it automatically a col- 
lapse of Japan. Japan, apparently, has long 
planned not only for an empire in Asia, and 
in the Pacific, but one including Alaska and 
the western coast of the continental United 
States. Victory against Japan is essential 
to the future stability of America and of our 
Allied Nations, including especially China, 
Russia, the Netherlands, Australia, and those 
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others whose fortunes are related to the 
Pacific Ocean. The heart of Japan is in 
Tokyo and our nearest base to Tokyo is 
Alaska. 

On this all-American front we have the 
opportunity to strike with all-American 
forces in all-American style. To do this at a 
minimum cost of men and equipment, in a 
way that some day will end the war and 
establish the needed prestige of the United 
Nations in Asia, we must strike with a force 
that is irresistible. To do this we must not 
only begin to plan but also to prepare the 
way now. Our purpose must be fixed. We 
must not be diverted from it. It is the mis- 
sion of America thus to answer herself the 
international perfidy of Japan's attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

First there must be clear unity of com- 
mand on the Alaskan front. The fact that 
this front lies partly on the sea, partly on 
islands in the sea, partly on the mainland, 
and partly in the air above both land and 
sea, makes this unity of command over our 
coordinate Army and Navy even more im- 
portant than usual. The fact that all the 
troops on this front, except a few welcome 
Canadian flyers, are American, makes this 
unity easier than on other fronts. 

We have made great progress in Alaska 
with our land, sea, and air defenses. Our 
efforts for land, sea, and air offensive opera- 
tions now deserve that unlimited support 
and attention that is essential to success. 
This front can well set an example of that 
bold, well-prepared, aggressive action, with 
large use of well-equipped air power, that 
should be the hallmark of free America at 
war. 

THE PRODUCTION LINE 


As we need have no doubt as to the stand- 
ard of performance of our men on the firing 
line I believe we need have no doubt of the 
standard of performance of our millions of 
men and women on the production lines be- 
hind them. There are difficulties to be faced 
there but they are being met. I have visited 
recently our aviation production plants 
where thousands of men and women are 
fighting our war. I have seen in their eyes 
the same loyalty and determination that I 
have seen in the eyes of the men in uniform. 


THE FINANCIAL FRONT 


There is, however, need for improvement 
on our third great front, the financial front. 
Here is being fought the great battle against 
inflation. It has been going on for months. 
In some places we have done well, in others 
poorly. Our people are not accustomed to 
speaking of a life and death battle against 
inflation. They are seeing in many cases, for 
the first time, the responsibility of every 
man, women, and child in America as sol- 
diers of stability for the safety of our Nation 
in terms as critical as those of the firing line. 
Our totalitarian enemies have boasted that 
our free government of free people would fail 
on this front. To win the battle against in- 
filation and its rising cost of living calls for 
discipline. Our enemies charge that free peo- 
ple are not capable of self-discipline strong 
enough to meet this test. This test strikes 
at the heart of our faith in the capacity of 
free men to be worthy of their freedom un- 
der modern conditions. I have no such lack 
of faith. Our citizens like our soldiers need 
only to see the need clearly and they will 
meet it. 

FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


Last spring the President named seven 
fronts on which this battle must be fought. 
He named taxation, industrial prices, farm 
prices, wages, bond purchases, rationing, and 
thrift. To these I added an obvious eighth, 
that of economy in government. On some 
of these fronts we have held our ground 
and done it will. On others not so well. It 
is vital that we mobilize our forces and co- 
operate here with our constitutional Com- 
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mander in Chief, with a discipline and de- 
termination fully equal to that of our fellow 
citizens in uniform. 

What a tragedy it would be if our men on 
the firing line and production line should 
do their part to win this war, only to find 
that the structure of their service of supply, 
the economics of America, left in our care, 
had collapsed behind them through the in- 
flation and explosion of the American dollar. 
Our people at home will not knowingly de- 
stroy America behind the backs of our sol- 
diers, sailors, flyers, and producers. This 
must not happen. We must establish the 
need and make the course of action clear and 
fair. When we do so, free America will re- 
spond with a unity exceeding that of any 
totalitarian state. This means widespread 
action on each of the eight fronts named. 

It means the ready and willing payment, 
not the avoidance, of as heavy taxes as can 
be carried without destruction of tht pro- 
ductive forces that create the values from 
which the taxes are derived. Incidentally, 
it should mean an early over-all joint study 
and effort to coordinate intelligently the Fed- 
eral, State, and local systems of taxation. 

It means the stringent regulation of indus- 
trial prices, farm prices, and wages alike. 
This means, in turn, that while these prices 
are held substantially secure, there will not 
be sufficient materials available to maintain 
the prewar standards of living of those who 
work either on a farm or in an Office. This 
reduction in our ease of living will be part of 
our contribution to modern warfare and a 
part of the discipline through which we shall 
demonstrate the superiority of freedom over 
tyranny as a motive power in time of war 
as well as in time of peace. 

It means the purchase of War bonds to 
whatever extent is necessary to finance the 
war. This means several times greater pur- 
chases than are now being made. It prob- 
ably will bring with it compulsory loaning 
of funds to our Federal Government, the 
same to be repaid if and when the victory is 
won, 

It means the rationing of whatever critical 
goods need to be rationed or allocated so as 
best to serve the national interest. Metals, 
rubber, and food are examples. It is a privi- 
lege to join in the campaign to conserve 
and ration our rubber supply. This supply 
is now largely in the form of automobile 
tires privately owned. The saving of these 
tires is needed so that the transportation of 
America may survive and so that the tire 
owners may continue to contribute as effec- 
tively as possible their respective shares to 
the winning of the war. 

It means the practice of thrift through 
the reduction of charge accounts and of in- 
stallment buying. This {s not only a prac- 
tical contribution to the fight against infla- 
tion, but it calls for the practice again of one 
of those virtues upon which American pro- 
ductive capacity and independence of spirit 
have been built. 

It means the practice of economy in gov- 
ernmental operations, Federal, State, and 
local. This is a fair test of our right to gov- 
ern ourselves. Governmental waste anywhere 
in the form of negligence or over-employ- 
ment is as treasonable to our war effort as 
the willful destruction of Army trucks and 
ammunition at the front. Every dollar 
wasted in governmental operation is a dollar 
lost to our firing line and a dollar added to 
our debt, our taxes, and the forces of inflation. 

Finally, it means doing all of this with a 
smile, for this is our chance to do our bit to 
be worthy of our own sons at the front. 


THE HOME FRONT 


Back of even this financial front is the 
home front. This consists primarily of the 
invincible morale and the spirit of the Ameri- 
can citizen. This must never fail. This is 
he foundation of the spirit of the soldier, the 











sailor, the aviator, and the production worker. 
This is the spirit that justifies our faith in 
self-government. This is the spirit that jus- 
tifles our faith in one another, in ourselves, 
and in the God that made us. It speaks in 
our national motto that appears on every 
coin, “In God We Trust,” and trusting Him 
we have faith in man, as long as his “delight 
is in the law of the Lord.” 


WORLD WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


This war has but just begun. There will 
come sacrifice and effort on our part equaling 
or exceeding that of our opponents. But 
there lies ahead of us that for which we 
fight. We fight not only for freedom of ac- 
tion for ourselves and our children and our 
children’s children, but for freedom to fur- 
ther the purpose of the human soul. We be- 
lieve it is not the destiny of men to be slaves 
of other men. In our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we Americans declared this belief. 
In amendments to our Constitution we later 
clarified its application to all men without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. In the words of our forefathers: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

We are today fighting a world war for inde- 
pendence. We are fighting for all that makes 
life worth while. We are fighting for the 
opportunity to be free. It is for us, in our 
dedication to it, to join with General Mac- 
Arthur and say: 

“We have come as soldiers in a great cru- 
sade of personal liberty as opposed to per- 
petual slavery. There can be no compromise. 
We shall win or we shall die, and to this end 
we pledge the full resources of all the mighty 
power of our country, all the blood of our 
countrymen, and the invincible united 
strength of our souls.” 





The Negro and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitied “The Negro and the War”, pub- 
lished in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
of September 4, 1942. The editorial is 
based on an editorial which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a colored newspaper of very large circu- 
lation and well edited. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEGRO AND THE WAR 

An exceedingly timely and sane approach 
to the issue of racial tension in the country, 
with particular reference to the tendency 
among some elements of the Negro popula- 
tion to indulge in unwise and even, perhaps, 
dangerous talk, appears in the Pittsburgh 
Courier, one of the outstanding Negro news- 
papers of the United States. 
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The editorial is so pertinent and goes at 
the problem in such a practical and realistic 
way that it is worthy of wide circulation and 
thoughtful reading. It follows: 

“A lot of loose talk can be overheard among 
Negroes to the effect that it makes no differ- 
ence to colored people who wins the war. 
Not only does such talk make for disunity and 
impair the war effort, but it happens to be 
nonsense. 

“What we call Negro progress will most cer- 
tainly be ended in case the Axis wins, and 
every Negro who has managed to lift his head 
above the mired mass will be ruthlessly 
shoved down. 

“Every colored citizen with a municipal, 
State, or Federal job will lose it. 

“Every college for the education of Negro 
youth will be closed and colored students will 
be barred from white colleges. 

“Every Negro who now is able to vote will 
be disfranchised. 

“All Negroes may lose their citizenship, an 
act that would require but the stroke of a 
pen. 

“Public education for Negroes if not dis- 
continued altogether, will go no further than 
the fourth grade as in most of the British, 
Belgian, French, and Dutch colonies. 

“Skilled industrial labor will be closed to 
colored people, as will most professional work. 

“These things have happened to Jews and 
Poles, and there is no reason to believe that a 
Nazi gauleiter in Washington would fail to 
exercise the same measures here against Ne- 
groes and Jews. 

“Even if the Negro’s present unenviable 
status in the United States were to undergo 
no change after a United Nations’ victory, ve 
should still be the most fortunate of racial 
minorities.” 

It is to such leadership of the Negro race 
which is thus exemplified by this Pittsburgh 
newspaper that the Nation must look for 
fruitful guidance and spirit of patient and 
intelligent cooperation in order to reduce the 
threatened hypertension that has been de- 
veloping in this country incident to the war, 

And such safe, sound, reasonable, and con- 
servative judgment and leadership in Negro 
men of standing and influence should be met 
by similar leaderships on the part of the white 
race in America to effectate a society of unity 
and cooperation in these times of national 
peril. 

There are scores of fine, constructive, influ- 
ential and characterful Negro leaders of Char- 
lotte who are working to these good ends. 

They are men of intelligence and morality 
who have the best interest of their country as 
well as their people at heart. They deserve 
the encouragement and the earnest and sin- 
cere help of the white people here in their 
efforts to promote good will and understand- 
ing and to put down radical and inflammatory 
elements. 

In the emergency of war, new aspirations 
for larger latitudes of freedom are born with- 
in minority groups everywhere, and all the 
more so among such groups in those particu- 
lar nations which espouse the cause of the 
liberties of all people within a universal 
democracy. 

In the present case, the Negro aspires to 
participate more fully in the destiny of the 
country of which he is a part. He aspires all 
the more, as a consequence of that participa- 
tion, to share in the rewards of life in demo- 
cratic America. 

In a probiem of this character and of this 
magnitude it becomes the dominant group to 
try to think itself into the status of the 
minority group and to appropriate its legiti- 
mate ambitions. 

Only in so doing can one arrive at any 
intelligent or fair conclusion as to what con- 
stitutes justice, what is fair and right an: 
moral, as well as what is socially and p 
litically expedient. 
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Above all, the situation calls for temperate 
and considered judgment on the part of the 
best thought and strongest character within 
both races, unless a situation that now 
threatens to become serious actually soon 
becomes intensely grave. 

Tolerance and reasonableness in approach 
is primarily essential. 

The Nation will get nowhere with this 
problem if hot-headed and loose-tongued 
agitators on either side are called to put 
together the framework of a structure that 
will make for improved race relationships. 

The counsel of wisdom, the spirit of mod- 
eration and compromise, the attitude of give 
and take, the resolution of moral conviction, 
and the soul of Christian understanding— 
all of these must move with final authority 
in any successful effort to build up between 
the races a society of unity and effective 
solidarity of interests and purposes. 





We Have Kept the Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a brief résumé of legislation 
which has been enacted by Congress not 
dealing with the war. Iam in the proc- 
ess of preparing one dealing with war 
measures, which I desire to submit a lit- 
tle later. Today I have a list of meas- 
ures which Congress has enacted dealing 
with various subjects, to which I have 
appended a little comment of my own. 
I ask that that document be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


To the American people who will in a few 
days go to the polls to select the Representa- 
tives ior the entire membership uf the House 
and one-third of the Senate, I say, as a rep- 
resentative in the United States Senate of 
the Democratic Party, that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration since its incumbency, has kept 
the faith. 

Let us look at the party record. Ample 
proof will be found in its record that this 
administration has lived up to the Jeffer- 
sonian theory that the Government should 
be administered to produce the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

The laws of the recent Congresses have been 
of benefit to everyone. To the humblest 
citizen without portfolio, the average man 
and woman, to the highest industrialist or 
capitalist, justice has been shown. The party 
has definitely fulfilled its promise of a com- 
prehensive and progressive administration. 

President Roosevelt, in the first years of his 
term, proclaimed his objectives. They were 

he said, “to do what any honest govern- 
ment of any country would do; to try to in- 

rease the security and happiness of a larger 
nber of people in all occupations of life 
and in all parts of the country; to give them 
4 greater distribution, not only of wealth in 
he narrow terms but of wealth in the wider 
terms; to give them assurance that they are 

t going to starve in their old age; to give 
honest business a chance to go ahead and 
make a reasonable profit; and to give every- 
One a chance to earn an honest living.” 
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These objectives have been admirably ac- 
complished. Various agencies were set up 
just to bring about their fulfillment. With- 
out the substantial aid that the Congress and 
the Roosevelt administration have provided 
through the Cabinet posts and the various 
agencies established, there would not be the 
stable background upon which we base our 
victorious offensive and defense of the war. 

The winning of the war is now our great 
objective, but the substantial condition of 
the country which makes the offensive all 
the more effective, was brought about by the 
clear thinking and planning of the farsighted 
minds which have directed this administra- 
tion. 

During the Democratic years, the improve- 
ments experienced in the conditions with 
which we were confronted when the present 
administration assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, have been of a definitely beneficial 
character. Under the guidance of divine 
providence, we have maintained full freedom 
of religion and have relied upon its exercise 
in the solution of our problems. Congress, 
dealing with the affairs of the Nation as a 
whole has enacted legislation which has been 
remedial, comprehensive, and constructive. 

Adequate aid to agriculture, producing 
harvests of profit, has been provided. The 
national currency has been stabilized. In- 
dustry has been stimulated. Commerce has 
been wholesomely and beneficially regulated. 
Flood control has been inaugurated. Food, 
clothing, and shelter have been provided for 
the needy. Social security for the aged 
millions of our people has been assured. 
Revenue for governmenta’ purposes has 
been equitably distributed. Crime has been 
diminished and largely subdued. Laws have 
been enacted for the advantage of shipping 
and transportation. Roads have been built 
with national aid. Labor has been more 
fully recognized and protected than ever be- 
fore. Encouraging cooperation has been 
given to the youth of our country. Trade 
agreements have been negotiated which have 
stimulated the commerce of the Nation. The 
welfare of veterans of our wars has been 
liberally provided and protected. Greed and 
special privilege have been the subjects of 
investigation and suppression. Party plat- 
form pledges have been fulfilled and our honor 
and integrity maintained. 

This is a record of achievement and accom- 
plishment. Any party or administration may 
well be proud of such benefits to our people. 
We proclaim our continued faith in democ- 
racy and rejoice at its progress in our Nation 
and cite as evidence of our achievements 
outstanding enactments which have been by 
all recognized as liberal and heipful. 

The superb leadership by which President 
Roosevelt restored national confidence and 
lifted the country out of the depression is 
now a matter of history. He did more than 
simply restart the wheels of industry; he 
brought about the enactment of a series of 
social reforms which did more than anything 
else to revive the faith of the American people 
in the validity and worth of democratic 
government. 

An administration which has accomplished 
as much as this administration has for the 
Nation is entitled to be judged upon its mag- 
nificent record, and I am confident that when 
so judged it and its Representatives in Con- 
gress will receive the people’s verdict of 
approval. 

I have had prepared a table and partial list 
of the greatly beneficial measures enacted by 
Congress during the years of President 
Roosevelt’s incumbency, in consonance with 
the wholesome policies adopted during his 
administration: 


AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
(Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933): 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
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was created pursuant to this act, as amended, 
to carry out certain provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, and related legisla- 
tion. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938: Em- 
powers Secretary of Agriculture to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in cotton, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice so as to mini- 
mize fiuctuations in supplies, marketings, 
and prices of these commodities, thereby as- 
sisting in obtaining for farmers a fair share 
of the national income and for consumers 
an adequate and steady supply of these com- 
modities at fair prices. The act authorizes 
parity payments to producers of these five 
commodities whenever appropriations are 
made available therefor. It also provides 
Federal crop insurance for wheat, beginning 
with the crop planted for harvest in 1939. 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936 (as amended): To promote con- 
servation and profitable use of agricultural 
land resources »‘y Federal : to farmers and 
by providing a permanent policy of Federal 
aid to the States. 

Under this act, as amended in 1938, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to en- 
courage farm practices that protect and im- 
prove the soil by making payments to pro- 
ducers who adopt special  soil-building 
methods or who increase the proportion of 
their land devoted to crops which restore and 
conserve the fertility of soil. 

It establishes the basis for an ever-normal- 
granary plan by making possible active Gov- 
ernment encouragement and assistance of 
farmers in producing supplies of farm prod- 
ucts large enough to meet domestic and 
export requirements, plus adequate reserves. 

Farm Credit Acts: 

The general purpose of the system of the 
Farm Credit Administration (created by Ex- 
ecutive order of President Roosevelt, March 
27, 1933) is to provide a complete and coordi- 
nated credit system for agriculture by making 
long-term and short-term credit available to 
farmers. It also provides credit facilities for 
farmers’ cooperative marketing, purchasing, 
and business service organizations. 

To accomplish these objectives Congress 
has enacted a number of laws, of which the 
following are the more important: 

Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933: To 
relieve existing national economic emergency 
by increasing agricultural purchasing power, 
raise revenue for extraordinary expenses, pro- 
vide emergency relief for agricultural indebt- 
edness, and provide orderly liquidation of 
joint-stock land banks. 

Farm Mortgage Act of 1935: Extended the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, for the making of 
loans for the production and marketing of 
agricultural products. 

Farm Credit Act of 1933: To make loans 
for the production and marketing of agri- 
cultural products. 

Farm Credit Act of 1935: Extends provi- 
sions of act of 1933 and enlarges the pur- 
poses for which Land Bank Commissioners 
may make loans to include all those for 
which the Federal land banks are authorized 
to make loans. 

Farm Mortgage Foreclosure Act of 1934: 
Enlarged the lending authority under the 
Land Bank Commissioner. 

Farm Mortgage Corporation (Refinancing) 
Act of 1934: To provide for the establishment 
of a corporation to aid in the refinancing of 
farm debts, and for other purposes. 

Federal Credit Union Act of 1937: Amend- 
atory act extending provisions of the fore- 
going acts. 

Crop Loan Act of 1934: Authorized loans 
for crop production and harvesting and for 
feed and livestock in drought- and storm- 
stricken areas. 

Grazing Act of 1934: Federal regulation of 
grazing on public domain in interests of na- 
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tional censervation, livestock industry, pro- 
tection, regulation of public ranges, and cre- 
ation of grazing districts. 

Farm Relief Act of 1934: Includes six ad- 
ditional basic commodities—beef and dairy 
cattle, peanuts, rye, barley, flax, and grain 
sorghums—within benefits of Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Cotton-Cattle-Dairy Relief Resolution, 
1934: Provided funds to carry out purposes 
of Farm Relief and Cotton Control Act of 
1934, continuance of disease control, pur- 
chase of dairy products to be distributed for 
relief, and purchase and distribution of cat- 
tle from drought-stricken areas. 

Sugar Act of 1934: Protected domestic sugar 
producers and provided for distribution of 
surplus sugar. 

Farm Mortgage Foreclosure Act of 1934: 
Provided for the reduction of debts and the 
redemption of foreclosed farms. 

Homestead Settler’s Act of 1934: Liberalized 
homestead residence requirements. 

Tobacco Inspection Act of 1935: Provided 
for the establishment of tobacco standards, 
inspection, and classification service. 

Soil Erosion Act of 1935: To provide for the 
protection of land resources against soil ero- 
sion and established an agency for the en- 
forcement of these powers. 

Farm Research Act of 1935: Provided for 
agricultural research to improve production 
and distribution of agricultural products, and 
for the development of cooperative agricul- 
tural extension. 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936: Promoted conservation and prof- 
itable use of agricultural land resources by 
providing for a permanent policy of Federal 
aid to the States. 

Commodity Exchange Act of 1936: Enabled 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to better 
serve the farmers in orcerly marketing, and 
provided credit and facilities for carrying 
surpluses from season to season. 

Farmers Mortgage Amendatory Act of 
1936: Authorized the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans to drainage, 
levee, and irrigation districts. 

Rural Electrification Act of 1936: Provided 
for the supplying of electric energy to homes 
in rural areas, and established the Rural 
Electrification Administration to effect the 
same. 

The Farm Tenant Act of 1937: Authorized 
the acquisition of farms for farm tenants, 
farm laborers, and sharecroppers. 

The Game and Wildlife Act of 1935: 
vided for the preservation of wildlife. 


Pro- 


ANTITRUST 

Prohibition of Price Discrimination Act of 
1936: Supplemented existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

Temporary National Economic Committee 
provided for an investigation of the concen- 
tration of economic power and an exhaustive 
search into the economic structure and finan- 
cial control of the production and distribu- 
tion of economic goods. 

Appropriation acts of 1935-40: Enabled 
Department of Justice, through its Antitrust 
Division, to conduct a more vigorous pro- 
gram of enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

BANKING 

The Emergency Banking Relief Act of 
1933: Confirmed proclamation of the Presi- 
dent declaring a national banking holiday 
and facilitated a thorough reorganization of 
banking laws and prohibited certain banking 
and credit abuses. 

The Banking Act of 1933: Provides for 
safer‘and more effective use of the assets of 
banks, and prevents undue diversion of 
funds into speculative operations. Under 
authority of this act the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation was organized. 

Exemption from taxation of bank shares 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 








poration, act of 1936: Reaffirmed the im- 
munity from taxation of capital notes and 
debentures of banks owned by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The Banking Act of 1935: Provided the 
sound, effective, and uninterrupted opera- 
tion of the banking system. 

The Collateral Security Act of 1934: Ex- 
tended the time obligations the United States 
may use as collateral on Federal Reserve 
notes. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Act of 1934: 
Provided for insurance of the deposits of all 
member banks. 

The Corporate Bankruptcy Act of 1934: 
Established a uniform system of bankruptcy 
proceedings throughout the Nation. 

The State Bank .iid Act of 1933: Facilitated 
loans by Federal Reserve to State banks. 

Removal of limitation on Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corportaion loans to insured 
banks, act of 1938: Removed the time clause 
of period of operation of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

The Stockholders Liability Act of 1938: 
Provided further insurance of funds for de- 
positors of insured banks. 

The Federal Bond Act of 1938: 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

Direct Loans to Industry Act of 1934: Au- 
thorized Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make loans to or buy obligations of indus- 
trials in need of financial help. 

Direct Loans to Industry Act of 1940 
(amendatory): Authorized the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make loans to 
develop deposits of strategic and critical min- 
erals which would be of value to United 
States in time of war. 

The Small Business Act of 1942 provided 
for the mobilization of the productive facili- 
ties of small business in the interests of 
successful prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes, 

The Housing for National Defense Act of 
October 14, 1940: Expedites the financial pro- 
visions of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense. 

Investment Companies Act of April 22, 
1940: Provided for the registration and reg- 
ulation of investment companies and in- 
vestment advisers. 

CIVIL SERVICE 


Vacations for Government employees, act 
of 1936: Provided vacations and accumulated 
leaves for Government employees. 

Sick leave for Government employees, act 
of 1936: Provided for cumulative sick leave 
with pay for Government eimployees. 

Civil-service extension to postmasters, act 
of 1938: Admitted postmasters of first, sec- 
ond, and third classes to civil service. 

Retirement provision for civil-service em- 
ployees, act of 1938: Amended and extended 
further the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Extension of Ciassified Civil Service Act of 
1940: Authorizes the President, by Executive 
order, to cover into the classified civil service 
any offices or positions in an executive de- 
partment, independent establishment, or 
other agency of the Government. 


Amended 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Communications Act of 1934: Created the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
provided regulatory steps over wire and radio 
operation, and of interstate and foreign com- 
munication. 

Telephone Inquiry Act of 1935: Provided for 
more effective rate regulations as result of 
inquiry. 

Communications Act of 1937: Promoted 
the safety of life at sea through the use of 
wire and radio communications. 

COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 

Free Trade Zone Act of 1934: Provided for 
foreign-trade zones in, ports of entry in the 
United States, and encouraged foreign com- 
merce. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934: 
Stimulated trade and commerce with foreign 
nations. 

The Coastwise Trade Act of 1935: Estab- 
lished load lines for American vessels en- 
gaged in coastwise trade. 

Ship Subsidy Act of 1936: Provided 
development and maintenance of the mer- 

at 


the 


chant marine, to better national d nse, 
foster foreign trade, etc. 
CRIMES 


The Poultry Racket Act of 1935: Provided 
for the breaking up of the poultry rackets in 
New York and New Jersey by placing live- 
poultry trade under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 

The Crime Prevention Compact Act of 
1934: Facilitated and encouraged State in- 
tercooperation in fighting crime. 

The National Stolen Property Act of 1934: 
Extended provisions of the Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act to cover other stolen property 

The Lindbergh Act of 1934: Forbade the 
transportation of kidnaped persons in inter- 
state commerce. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood Control Act of 1936: Authorized the 
construction of certain public works for flood 
control; represented first comprehensive et- 


fort definitely to establish Federal flood- 
control policy in United States. 
Mississippi Flood Control Act of 1936: 


Amended and strengthened an act providing 
for control of floods on the Mississippi River. 
HOME FINANCING 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act of 
1933: Provided emergency relief with respect 
to home-mortgage indebtedness and amended 
the Home Loan Bank Act. 

Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1941: 


Guaran- 


teed the bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 
The National Housing Act of 1934: Pro- 


vided for a comprehensive program of home 
financing and mortgage insurance and pri- 
vate financing for repair, alteration, and 
building upon real property. 

Home Mortgage Relief Act of 1935: Liberal- 
ized mortgages and placed payments on 
easier basis. 

National Housing Act amendments of 1936: 
Extended the time of modernization loans 
under the Federal Housing Act. 

HOLDING COMPANIES 

Public Utilities Holding Company Act of 
1935: Provided for the control and regula- 
tion of utilities holding companies and pro- 
hibition of abuses in rates to consumer 

LABOR 

National Labor Relations Act of 1935: Rec- 
ognized the human rights of labor; dimin- 
ished the causes of labor disputes, and set up 
the National Labor Relations Board 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: Estab- 
lished minimum wages and hours and allevi- 
ated working conditions detrimental to 
maintenance of minimum standards of livir 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers 


The Walsh-Healey Government Contracts 
Act of 1936: Provided conditions and stand- 
ards of labor required of contractors and 
manufacturers awarded Government con- 
tracts 

The Railway Labor Act of 1934: Provided for 


prompt disposition of disputes between car- 
riers and their employees. 

Air Transport Labor Act of 1936: Brought 
air carriers into juri I } 
rier legislation relative to labor 

Railroad Retirement Act of 1935: Provided 
a retirement system for railr¢ 


} tinn f 
qiction oi: pre 


MONETARY 

Gold Repeal Joint Resolution of 1! 

sured uniform value to the coins and cur- 
rencies of the United States. 
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Gold Reserve Act of 1934: Protected the 
currency system of the United States and 
provided for the betterment of the monetary 
gold stock of the United States. 

Silver Purchase Act of 1934: Provided for 
the use of silver, purchase price, bullion re- 
serves, and redemption values. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The War Department Supply Act of 1935: 
Appropriated funds for the War Department; 
raised the average enlisted strength of the 
Army. 

The National Guard Act of 1933: Made the 
National Guard of the several States a part of 
the United States Army 

Auxiliary vessels for the Navy, act of 1937: 
Authorized the construction of 36,000 tons of 
auxiliary vessels. 

Army Expansion Act of 1939: Provided for 
increases in quota of the Army and Air Corps. 

Aviation Cadets Act of 1939: Provided for 
the training and commissioning of aviation 
cadets. 

Second supplemental national defense ap- 
propriation bill, January 2, 1941: Provided for 
expansion of armed and naval forces, for con- 
struction of 200 naval warships for an ade- 
quate two-ocean navy, and complete total 
modernization and equipment for a land force 
of about 1,200,000 men. 

Lease-Lend Act of 1941: 

To promote the security of the United 
States by authorizing the President when he 
deems it in the interest of national defense 
to have manufactured or otherwise procure 
any defense article and, along with informa- 
tion pertaining thereto, sell, transfer, ex- 
change, lend, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
any such article and information to the gov- 
ernment of any such country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States upon terms and conditions 
which he deems satisfactory 

rhe act is not to be construed as changing 
any existing law relative to the land and naval 
forces of the country, nor is it to be construed 
to permit the convoying of vessels into war 
zones by the naval vessels of the United 
States. 

The President may promulgate such rules 
and reguiations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act he must 
report regularly to Congress transactions and 
operations carried out under the authority 
of 


and 


the 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

The Pernicious Political Activities of 
1939: Prohibits pernicious political activity 
on the part of persons employed in admini 
trative gov nental positions 

Pernicious Political Activities Act of 1940: 
Extends provisions of the 1939 act to certain 
officers and employees in the several States 
and District of Columbia 


Act 


ce 


ern! 


POWER AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Tennessee Valley Authority Acts of 1933 and 
935: Improved the navigability, provided 
od control, and other improvements on 
Tennessee River; provided for reforesta- 
of marginal lands, and the stimulation 
agricultural and industrial potentiali- 

of the Tennessee Valley. 

Utilities Review Act of 1934: 
a more efficient adjudication 
itive bi 
Dam 
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Work Relief Act of 1935: Made appropria- 
tions for numerous relief purposes to meet 
the emergency. 

Disaster Loan Act of 1937: Provided for 
loans made necessary by floods and other 
catastrophes during the year 1937. 

National Youth Administration: Estab- 
lished within Works Progress Administration 
by Executive order of President Roosevelt 
June 26, 1935, making possible the education 
of millions of underprivileged American 
youth; first, by providing part-time em- 
ployment to needy students to work their 
way through non-profit-making schools and 
colleges; and, second, providing part-time 
work for wages for out-of-school youth to 
provide them with the practical experience 
they need for jobs in private industry. 

SECURITIES 

Securities and Exchange Act of 1934: Pro- 
vided for the regulation of securities ex- 
changes and over-the-counter markets oper- 
ating in interstate and foreign commerce; 
and to prevent inequitable and unfair prac- 
tices on such exchanges and markets. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Social Security Act of 1935: Creates Social 
Security Board, provides for the general wel- 
fare by establishing a system of Federal old- 
age benefits, enables the States to better care 
for the crippled, the aged, the blind, and in 
the administration of their compensation and 
unemployment acts. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Emergency Railroad Transporation Act of 
1933: Established a system of railroad con- 
trol, headed by a Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, working in cooperation with 
carriers and labor, to effect economies not at 
expense of wage earners. Purpose of act is to 
encourage, promote, and require action by 
carriers to avoid waste, promote financial re- 
organization of carriers, with due regard to 
legal rights; reduce fixed charges to the ex- 
tent required by public interest and improve 
carrier credit; and provide for immediate 
study of other means of improving conditions 
surrounding transportation in all its forms. 

Railroad Reorganization Act of 1935: De- 
signed to simplify and improve procedure for 
financial reorganization of railroads (engaged 
in interstate commerce) under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and to assist the administration's 
rail coordination plan 

Motor Carrier Act of 1935: Provides that 
the power to regulate transportation of pas- 
sengers or property by motor carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce 


is vested in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commiss provides regula- 
tions for the supervision of 


busses and trucks, 
Ss penalties for failure to comply with 
ns of the act 

Transportation Act of 1940: Amends the 

ite Act of February 4, 1887, as amended, 
provide for unified regulation of car- 
by railroad, motor vehicles, and water; 
provides for the regulation of transportation 
of passengers and property by motor carriers 
in in‘erstate commerce; recognizes inherent 
advantages of each form of transportation; 
establishes a transportation to make 
investigations and recommendations; as to 
various modes of transportation and their 
relative economy and fitne provides that 
in future the Government shall pay full ap- 
plicable commercial rates on its property, 
other than military and naval property; 
for other purposes. 

Emergency Railroad Tr mn Acts of 
1933 and 1935: Relieved an existing national 
emergency in relation to interstate railroad 
transportation. 

Railroad Reorganization Act of 
plified and improved procedure for 
reorganization of railroads. 
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VETERANS 

World War Veterans’ Benefits 

Immediate payment of adjusted-service 
tificates to World War v« 


Act of 1936: 
cer- 
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SECURITY PROGRAMS—WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 
HAS DONE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


Security for the individual 


(1) Old-age insurance: Provides monthly 
benefits to workers and their wives who are 
over age 65, and to survivors or dependents 
(Social Security Board, Railroad Retirement 
Board). 

(2) The aged: Provides grants to States for 
aid to the needy blind (Social Security Board). 

(3) Dependent children: Provides grants to 
States for aid to needy children under the 
age of 16, 18 if attending school (Social Se- 
curity Board). 

(4) Blind: Provides grants to States for 
aid to the needy blind (Social Security Board). 


Investors—Protective laws 


(1) Securities Act of 1933; (2) Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934; (3) Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935; (4) Trust Indenture 
Act of 1939; (5) Investment Company Act of 
1940; (6) Investment Advisers Act of 1940: 
Provide protection to individual investors by 
requiring companies issuing securities and 
dealers in securities, to adhere to specified 
regulations (Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission). 

Labor 


(1) Unemployment compensation: Super- 
vises State programs of weekly compensation 
to qualified unemployed workers (Social Se- 
curity Board, Railroad Retirement Board). 

(2) Wages and hours: Enforces a national 
law providing a minimum wage and a maxi- 
mum hour for employment in interstate com- 
merce (Department of Labor) 

(3) Employer-employee relations: Provides 
for the prevention of unfair labor practices 
and the determination of the desires of em- 
ployees as to their choice of collective bar- 
gaining representative (National Labor Rela- 
tions Board). 

(4) Relief of unemployment— 

Adults: Provides direct relief through the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
(1833-36) and Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration; provided work relief through the 
Civil Works Administration (1934); Public 
Works Administration (1933-40); Work Proj- 
ects Administration and expanded road pro- 
gram of the Public Roads Administration. 

Youth: Provides work experience and vo- 
cational training to young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 24 (Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, National Youth Adminis- 
tration). 


Home owners and home renters 

(1) Home financing: By introducing a na- 
tional program of long-term, amortized, sin- 
gle mortgage financing; the setting of high 
standards of construction; and the insurance 
of mortgage accounts, has provided the 
means for home ownership to individuals of 
all occupations (Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Federal Home Loan Bank Board). 

(2) Low-rent housing: Has inaugurated 
a national slum-clearance program designed 
to better the living conditions of low-salaried 
persons and families, and to lower the costs 
of municipal supervision of deteriorated 
areas (U. S. Housing Authority). 


Depositors 


(1) Insurance of deposits: By providing 
insurance of deposits in approved banks and 
savings and loan associations, and super- 
vision of bank management, has protected 
the depositors against losses (Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Federal Savings & 
Loan Corporation, Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation). 

Farmers 

(1) National farm program: Security for 
the farmer, abundance for th. Nation, con- 
servation of our farm lands, and stability of 
farm marketing. The ever-normal-granary 
program includes commodity-storage loans, 
marketing quotas, marketing agreements, 
surplus-removal purchases, crop insurance 
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(Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Farm Credit Administration, Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration). 


National resources 


(1) Conservation: Has initiated national 
programs of soil improvement, soil conserva- 
tion, reforestation, flood control, and preser- 
vation of our national resources (Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, National Resources Planning Board, 
Corps of Engineers, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Bureau of Reclamation). 


Education 


(1) Youth; (2) handicapped; (3) adults: 
Provides financial aid to high-school and 
college students; provides vocational educa- 
tion for the handicapped; teaches adults to 
read and write (National Youth Administra- 
tion, Office of Education, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration) . 

Health 


(1) Infants; (2) mothers; (3) community; 
(4) diseased; (5) food inspection: Cooperates 
with State health departments in preventing 
the spread of diseases; the preparation of an- 
titoxins and in the dissemination of public- 
health information. State maternal and 
child health, child welfare, and crippled chil- 
dren services are aided financially by the Fed- 
eral Government (Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Public Health Service, Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Security 
Agency). 

Communications 

(1) Air; (2) rail; (3) auto; (4) wire; (5) 
ship inspection: In the interests of public 
safety and regulation of interstate commerce 
the Federal Government provides inspection 
and supervision of the major means of com- 
munication (Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Federal Trade Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce). 





Taxation of Municipal and State 
Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
Haven Register on October 8, and which 
refers to the question of taxing municipal 
and State securities. I am offering it for 
future reference. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that there may be printed, 
with the aforementioned editorial an- 
other editorial referring to the same mat- 
ter. The latter editorial appeared in 
yesterday’s Washington News. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Haven (Conn.) 
October 8, 1942] 
THE ISSUE MISTAKEN 


Register of 


Indications late Wednesday were that the 
Senate proper would vote today on a provision 


which has been inserted in the new war tax 
legislation which would open State and mu- 
nicipal bonds to Federal taxation. 

The Senate may have voted before anything 
now can be said about it. Yet due regard for 
the magnitude of the issue demands that the 
public and the officials of this State note the 
attitude taken by Connecticut Senators to- 
ward the clearly expressed opposition of fiscal 
and legal officers versed in and responsible 
for such matters in the State government and 
the local governments. 

Saying that he was explaining to State and 
local officials his support of the removal of 
the State and local tax immunity, Senator 
MALONEY put it this way: “We are simply 
saying to the States and municipalities that 
so long as the condition now prevailing exists 
you are trespassing upon the rights of the 
Federal Government.” 

Is it “trespassing upon the rights of the 
Federal Government” for the States to exer- 
cise their immunity, implicit in the Consti- 
tution and affirmed by the highest Court in 
the land, to taxation by the other unit in the 
constitutional system of dual sovereignty? 

Anyone who has followed the course of this 
drive for subservience of the States to the 
central government knows that certain cir- 
cles at Washington assert the right of the 
Federal Government to tax the bonds, the 
property, the actual income and revenues and 
everything else of the States and the locali- 
ties. That, however, is an assertion and no 
more. When the time comes for the States 
and the cities to file Federal income-tax re- 
turns, on the basis of this assertion of Fed- 
eral taxing supremacy, then the indestruct- 
ible Union of States will have reached its end. 

The Senator continued to simplify the 
scheme into this: It would “do no more 
than discontinue a _ subsidy heretofore 
granted by the Federal Government to the 
States of the Union, making it more inviting 
for their securities customers to buy the 
bonds of the States rather than those of 
corporations.” 

It is too bad for anyone who knows better 
to be taken in by the lingo of the star re- 
formers around Washington. Since when 
has it been a subsidy to refrain from impos- 
ing an extra, added burden upon the States 
or the communities? By any such token the 
States and localities now are subsidizing the 
Federal Government by refraining from tax- 
ing post offices, penitentiaries, and other 
property of the Federal Government. 

Subsidy is mentioned as if it were some- 
thing evil. Washington has had a good deal 
of practice in that in recent years. But in 
this case the catch lies in the fact that one 
of the very purposes of the drive to remove 
the tax immunity is to maneuver the States 
and localities into a position where they will 
have to come to Washington, hat in hand, 
begging for money on Washington bureau- 
crats’ terms. 

The issue is far bigger than it has been 
made out to be in this case. It involves the 
States’ “march to the grave.” It is quite out 
of place in an urgent war taxation measure, 
[From the Washington Daily News of 

ber 9, 1942] 
BIG MONEY CAN STILL HIDE 

Generously assisted by the ineptitude of 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, the 
statehouse, city hall, and courthouse lobby 
has succeeded once more in prolonging the 
Federal income-tax exemption that is enjoyed 
by holders of State and local bonds 

The United States Senate yesterday voted 
to reject the recommendation of its Finance 
Committee, and to keep hands off this archaic 
and lucrative privilege which enables States 
and communities to peddle their securities at 
premium prices—and which enables big for- 
tunes to thumb their noses at the high- 
bracket Federal tax rates. 

Mr. Morgenthau wanted to lift the exemp- 
tion not only on future issues of such bonds 
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but on issues already outstanding—issues 
that had been priced and sold, on the assump- 
tion that the income therefrom was tax free, 
The plain unfairness of this proposition un- 
doubtedly helped snow under the mild and 
quite fair proposal that tax exemption be 
denied to future issues. 

The Federal Government has stripped its 
own securities—that is, recent and future 
issues—of tax exemption. But as long as 
State and local bonds retain their exemption, 
the income-tax structure has got a loophole 
big enough to drive a Flying Fortress through. 











Office of War Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, The Office of War Information 
has asked, in the pending deficiency bill, 
for about $26,000,000 for the balance of 
the fiscal year. I have had occasion to 
look carefully into the plans and opera- 
tions of this new war agency and I can 
assure the Congress that this appropria- 
tion is amply justified in terms of the war 
job to be done. 

At the outset let me express what I 
believe is a sentiment generally felt by 
informed Americans—that is great satis- 
faction and comfort in the knowledge 
that this new agency is headed by Elmer 
Davis. His fine ability and his keen ap- 
preciation of our problems will insure a 
splendid administration. 

It is entirely understandable that many 
Members should still be unacquainted 
with the activities of the new Office of 
War Information. I know that there are 
many of us who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to hear the story of how this war 
agency is preparing for its part in the 
offensive which is surely coming. 

Many of us have long felt the need for 
a simplification and coordination of the 
many information activities of the Fed- 
éral agencies and departments. This 
purpose, of course, the Office of War 
Information is already performing. Al- 
ready they have ordered various Federal 
agencies to discontinue the issuance of 
nearly 11,000.000 copies of information— 
reports, press releases, and the like—con- 
sidered to be unessential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. But that is only a small 
part of the responsibility of the Office of 
War Information. Its major tasks are 
on two fronts: First, it has the duty of 
seeing to it that the people of this coun- 
try receive clear and accurate informa- 
tion about the war and the whole truth 
about how the war is going. This is the 
field of the domestic operations of th 
Office of War Information. The second 
great task entrusted to this agency is 
the dissemination of war information 
overseas to our allies, to the conquered 
countries, and to the peoples of enemy 
countries. It is for this purpose that 75 
percent of the total appropriation asked 
is to go. 
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Everyone knows how successfully our 
enemies have used propaganda as an in- 
strument of conquest. At the beginning 
of the war Germany had 68 short-wave 
radio stations. Today they have in addi- 
tion all of the short-wave stations seized 
in the occupied countries and, in addi- 
tion, they are completing 20 new short- 
wave transmitters. Together with the 
short-wave stations of Japan and Italy, 
the Axis now has more than 100 short- 
wave transmitters circlinc the globe and 
spreading messages of falsehood and ha- 
tred. Nobody knows how much the 
enemy spends on propaganda, ‘ut the 
best estimates are that the Nazis alone 
have been spending from $220,000,000 to 
$560,000,000 a year. 

Against that tremendous force for evil, 
this country today has only 14 short-wave 
transmitters and is building toward a 
inaximum of 36. You may be sure that 
they are operating 24 hours a day, 
spreading news, and truth, and hope. 
Today, in all quarters of the globe, the 
voice of America is the voice of hope. 

To the Office of War Information has 
been entrusted the job of convincing our 
enemies, our allies, and the peoples of 
those neutral countries which have not 
yet made up their minds—to convince 
these peoples of the inevitability of 
American victory and of the means by 
which that victory is even now being 
achieved. 

This country’s short-wave programs to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are based on the 
highest war strategy and foreign policies 
and are planned in cooperation with our 
military strategists and the State De- 
partment. 

The voice of our country—spread by 
the Office of War Information—has so 
far achieved a measure of success. We 
know that we are being listened to even 
at the risk of death. The enemy has 
paid our allies and ourselves the supreme 
tribute: persons caught listening to any 
of our broadcasts are subject to the death 
penalty. Nevertheless, we know that our 
broadcasts are listened to secretly, for 
they are the only truth left in many parts 
of the world. 

We have had definite word, for ex- 
ample, from Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt 
am Main, and Nurenberg that our pro- 
grams are eagerly listened to. A letter 
from Berlin has reported that— 

from New York are 
’ leased to hear America, 
vhole truth. 


A State Department message has re- 
ported that American broadcasts are 
popular in Stockholm. From Marseilles 
word has come of— 

The effect of broadcasts which are given 
quite a wide hearing and in which trust has 
been placed, due to the really extraordinary 


confidence of the French people in the United 
+ tes 
Sti 


From Cannes has come a tribute to the 
speed with which news from this coun- 
ry spread over the neighboring coun- 
he news is heard, hundreds, 


ns of thousands, learn 


In the countries blacked out by the 
Nazis our messages reach people not only 
by word of mouth but by secret news- 


papers published by the ever-vigilant 
underground. 

Today the Office of War Information 
is broadcasting to as much as the world 
as it can reach with present facilities in 
some 30 or 40 languages and dialects. 
Most of what is said is in the form of 
news, but it is equally important that we 
tell the world what our victery will mean 
contrasted with the brutal tyrannies of 
Hitler’s new order, or the Japanese so- 
called coprosperity sphere. 

It is important that our messages reach 
people by medium and long-wave broad- 
casts; that is, on regular wave lengths. 
In this way we can talk from stations 
much closer to our audience and reach 
a far greater number of people. Radio 
alone will not do the job Leaflets must 
be dropped from planes. Pamphlets and 
pictures, telling of America, her great 
war effort, and the things for which she 
fights, must reach the occupied people. 
The message of America must reach the 
newspapers and magazines of neutral 
countries. Contacts must be established 
in those countries. All this will require 
a competent staff and money. All this 
is of vital importance to the winning of 
the war. 

The chiefs of our military forces are 
agreed that this psychological warfare 
is of the most vital importance to mili- 
tary operations. I am informed that 
in the various theaters of war the repre- 
sentatives of the Office o. War Informa- 
tion work in the closest relationship 
with our military commanders. 

We have a deep obligation to our men 
overseas, cut off from news of home. 
Messages must reach them, not only tell- 
ing them news of national interest, such 
as how the war is going on all fronts, but 
home-town news, news with local color, 
news of the places they have left and 
gone out to fight for. A soldier far off 
in a lonely outpost of the Pacific or 
Alaska needs this news, and we must get 
it to him. This is another of the duties 


| of the Office of War Information. 


Nobody would be foolish enough to 
assume that this war will be won by 
words alone. But words can go a long 
way toward backing up the military, and 
achieving victory. Military victories will 
crush the enemy, but those responsible 
for the use Of words must be prepared 
to deal equally smashing blows at the 
same time. Our word barrages must be 
poised and ready to swing into action 
in conjunction with military offensives. 
We must be busy softening up our 
enemies, creating doubts and dissensions, 
making them realize the hopelessness of 
their cause and convincing them of our 
invincibility—so that at the proper mo- 
ment, when the great offensive starts, 
they will be weakened from within even 
as they are crushed from without. This 
responsibility, too, has been given to the 
Office of War Information. 

Lest anyone doubt the value of intel- 
ligent propaganda, let me quote to you 
from a propagandist known throughout 
the world for his skill at the game. 
Adolf Hitler has written in Mein Kampf: 

To what terrific consequences a rightly 
directed propaganda may lead could be ob- 
served for the first time during the World 
War, though unfortunately it all had to be 
studied on the Other side. What we failed 
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to do the enemy did with unheard-of skill 
and a calculation that seems truly the work 
of genius. The war propaganda of the Eng- 
lish and Americans was psychologically cor- 
rect. In the beginning it sounded crazy and 
impudent; later it was no more than un- 
pleasant; and finally it was believed. After 
four and a haif years a revolution broke out 
in Germany, whose slogans came from the 
enemy’s war propaganda, 


We know that we can beat the Nazi 
propagandists at their owr game, for they 
are fighting a losing battle. Their propa- 
ganda is based on falsehood. Hitler him- 
self has said a lie will be believed if it 
is made big enough. The consequences 
of such a policy must be disaster. 

This Government, on the other hand, 
through the Office of War Information, is 
unalterably committed to a policy of 
truth and nothing but the truth in the 
information which it sends abroad. And 
because it is the truth, it will be believed 
and it will create the belief and the faith 
that is essential to our ultimate victory. 

Let me return now to the job that the 
Office of War Information is doing on th« 
home front—the job of keeping th 
American people fully informed about the 
war. 

The war presents many complex prob- 
lems affecting the daily lives of all our 
citizens. Unless they understand these 


| questions, unless they know what is ex- 


pected of them, they cannot devote their 
energies wholeheartedly to the winning 
of the war. There must be information 
programs to enlist the active cooperation 
of every man, Woman, and child in the 
many separate war activities of the 
Nation. 

In the newspapers and on the radio you 
see and hear every day and night the 
constant appeals for all sorts of voluntary 
effort—appeals for nurses; appeals for 
the voluntary saving of rubber; appeals 
for the conservation of meat. Scrap col- 
lection, the recruitment of specialists for 
the Army, fuel conservation, the need for 
women in industry, and a host of other 
war drives, which I am sure you have 
seen or heard, have been put on through 
the facilities of the Office of War In- 
formation. 

The radio industry has voluntarily al- 
lotted to the Office of War Information a 
large amount of time for Government 
messages. It has been estimated that if 
paid for at commercial rates the radio 
time planned for official Government use 
over a period of a year would cost 
$64,000,000. 

I am informed that the motion-picture 
industry, the advertising industry, the 
magazine and book publishers, and other 
groups have already been orgarized by 
the Office of War Information to enable 
them to make an efiective contribution 
to the war. 

For the newspapers and news services, 
the Office of War Information has estab- 
lished a news bureau which issues all 
Government war news with the exception 
of military communiques. The news bu- 
reau is built for speed and service and is 
designed solely for the purpose of seeing 
to it that ihe newspapers and the people 
of the country get as much accurate war 
news as possible as soon as possible. In 
this field it is the responsibility of the 
Office of War Information to eliminate 
inconsistencies and confusions which 








may arise as a result of disagreements 
within the Government over policies. 
The people of this country are entitled 
to hear from their Government a single 
consistent story on the war. They should 
be protected against needless confusion 


in the news. That is another job to 
which the Office of War Information is 
devoting itself. 

For its overseas operations, the Office 
of War Information is asking on an an- 
nual basis for about $29,000,000. As I 
have said, this compares with hundreds 
of millions spent for the same purpose by 
Germany. 

For its domestic operations, the Office 
of War Information has asked for about 
$9,000,000 on an annual basis—barely 
more than half of the amount which 
many an industrial company spends to 
tell the public about its products. These 
two together on an annual basis amount 
to about $38,000,000; but the appropria- 
tion bill carries only $26,000,000 for the 
next 8 months. 

No one will deny that an enlightened 
and aware America, conscious of the fact 
that its Government is trying to give it 
as much news as possible, aware of the 
reasons for sacrifice, alert to the true 
character of the enemy, and fully alive 
to the stakes for which we fight, will be a 
victorious America. 

The truth is on our side, and the truth 
must be told, both at home and abroad. 
The money that it takes is a war expendi- 
ture in the same sense as the money 
spent for guns, planes, or tanks. 

Words alone, to be sure, will not win 
the war, but the truth can help to bring 
victory in a thousand different ways. It 
is the job of the Office of War Informa- 
tion to help speed that victory. 
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Or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following speech of 
Hon. John W. Bricker, Governor of Ohio, 
before the Republican State Convention 
in session at the Neil House on Septem- 
ber 30, 1942: 


As the Republicans meet tonight in con- 
vention, we face war and a different kind of 
a campaign. The paramount thought in 
every patriot’s mind is—‘‘What can I best do 
to help win the war.” Campaigning this year 
must be in every instance subordinated en- 
tirely to that purpose. Not only do we not 
have the time because of the double pressure 
of work in the office, but also because of the 
unusual demands throughout the State in 
the war effort. So, this year I will have to 
forego that which has always been my great- 
est satisfaction in a campaign—visiting the 
various communities in the State, meeting 
old friends and making new ones. 

I am more profoundly grateful to my party 
now than I have every been at any meeting 
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of our convention. Six times have I re- 
ceived, without opposition, your nomination 
for State office. No one could ask for more 
unfaltering support on the part of his party, 
and all the people of Ohio as well, than I have 
had during the past 4 years. During all that 
time along with my colleagues, who are here 
tonight, we have diligently worked to do the 
kind of a job the people of Ohio want and 
one that will be a credit to our party. Two 
years ago at the time of the inauguration 
I said, “During the past 2 years, cataclysmic 
changes have taken place in the world. The 
scars of conflict that even time can never 
heal are now apparent. Two great philoso- 
phies of government are opposing forces in 
society, are in a deadly struggle.” Those 
scars are cut more deeply across the face of 
society now than then, and the deadly con- 
flict has become even more deadly than 2 
years ago. The place of America in this 
conflict is now a grave one. What America 
does will determine the fate of freemen for 
generations yet to be. 

Not Only is the Nation at war. Every State, 
every community, every citizen must be at 
war. Ohio’s place will be written high upon 
the honor rolls of the States when our boys 
victoriously return. 

Long before war was declared Ohio’s Na- 
tional Guard was mobilized. They went to 
camp under the command oi Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert Beightler, whom practically eve:yone in 
this room so well remembers. It is a matter 
of personal pride to every Ohioan that for the 
first time in the history of our Nation a 
national guard unit left our shores for com- 
bat duty under the command of its own 
general officers. Before being called into 
active duty the Adjutant General and his 
staff had formulated a detailed plan for mo- 
bilization. When the Federal Government 
called upon our State to set the machinery 
for the draft, that plan was put into imme- 
diate operation. It has met with universal 
approval, and I must pay tribute to those 
who, without pay, have given of their time 
and of their untiring energy that our Army 
might be built. It is significant of devotion 
to duty, characteristic of the best in our life. 

Four years ago, Earle Johnson was placed 
in charge of the aeronautics division of the 
State government. He immediately began 
the training of civilian pilots in 31 colleges 
and universities and 15 private schools until 
over 4,000 civilian pilots have been licensed. 
This work has brought Ohio volunteers in the 
air force up among the highest ratio in the 
country. A recruiting program for the Navy, 
producing excellent results, is now under way 
in Ohio, so that tonight hundrecs of thou- 
sands of Ohio boys are fighting the battle for 
freedom and self-government ‘round the 
world 

In total war, ruthless and savage as it is— 
every citizen in every community must be 
able to defend himself. He cannot do it 
alone nor can any community be permitted 
to suffer without help. 

The legislature, with a foresight of things 
to come and determined to provide adequate 
protection for all Ohio, on May 20, 1941, cre- 
ated the Ohio Council of Defense That 
council was given extraordinary power to 
thoroughly plan against sabotage, air attack, 
or whatever of disaster might beiall the people 
of this State. Over 500,000 men and women 
have volunteered their services in this pro- 
gram. This job of civilian defense means sac- 
rifice, study, work, long hours, discipline, and 
a high patriotism capable of facing danger 
with courage and devotion. 

Under this law the work of practically every 
department of the State government which 
had already been pointing to defense and war 
was brought into a single operating program. 
The legislature, true to the traditions of Ohio, 
felt that there should be local responsibility 
in the organization of defense work, so local 
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councils were authorized. We even in time 
of war in Ohio are determined to preserve 
local government and the voice and vote of 
the average citizen in the affairs of his com- 
munity. Over 800 local defense councils have 
been created and certified by the State coun- 
cil. 

One of the first jobs was rationing. That 
was done through volunteer help right at 
home until June 15, 1942, when the Federal 
Government, under the Office of Price Admin- 
istration took over this program with paid 
officials and thousands of employees 

Then came the work of training leaders in 
the various communities. This was done 
under the leadership of State officials in 
schools and universities scattered throughout 
the State. Fourteen hundred citizens were 
trained to act as teachers and leaders in alert- 
ing and educating the communities of the 
State. 

The Institute of Civilian Mobilization at 
Ohio State University last year brought to- 
gether volunteer organizations from through- 
out the State interested in education, health, 
welfare, and the preservation of democracy 
More than 600 came back home from that 
meeting inspired to do their jobs. Almost 
50,000 air-raid wardens have been trained to 
almost military procedure in black-outs. In 
addition there are trained firemen, police, 
decontamination, demolition, drivers, food 
and housing, medical, fire watchers, mes- 
senger, nurses’ aides, rescue, road repair, and 
utility repair squads. In these diversified 
programs the various organized established 
departments of the State government have 
assumed responsibility of leadership and ad- 
ministration. 

Time does not permit me to tell of the 
work of the highway department in war 
planning; the highway patrol and its convoy 
work, training of auxiliary patrolmen, defense 
plant guards, the mapping and planning of 
roads, mapping of streams, and the rescue 
work of the conservation department, but 
the response has been amazing, and Ohio was 
ready when war was upon us. 

As the campaign proceeds I shall advise 
the people of Ohio that they might know 
what has been done by their government in 
the war program. Anyone who doubts or 
denies that Ohio’s response has beers loyal, 
patriotic, and outstanding is either guilty of 
ignorance of the facts or prompted by parti- 
san political motives. 

In the devastated areas of the warring 
countries of Europe, that which has suffered 
most among the people is the program of 
education. We have kept our educational 
program going while meeting the unusual 
demands of the war. Our schools have 
trained thousands of men and women in the 
skilled trades and our university facilities 
have been turned over to the Army and Navy 
for their use in the training of soldiers and 
sailors. The university programs of the State 
have been continued throughout the summer 
with the special funds appropriated, and each 


one is now being equipped with an aviation 
field for the training of pilots. 
Ships, tanks, guns, airplanes are the ma- 


chines with which soldiers and sailors fight. 
But they cannot use them unless they have 
food. Ohio farmers have responded by pr: 
ducing beyond the request of the Fede1 
Department of Agriculture both last year an 
this. Women and children have turned ou 
to save the crops where the boys have gon 

war from the farms. The farmers of Ohio 
are doing more and more with less and less. 
Their help is going to war, and they are re- 


them 1 


stricted on agricultural machinery. But tl 
shortage has been more than made up by t! 
patriotism that is a part of the soil of Ct 
They have been greatly helped by the 
culture department of Ohio, the exten 1 


department of the university, and the Ohio 
experiment farm. 
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Realizing the importance of food the legis- 
lature 3 years ago for the first time in the his- 
tory of Ohio appropriated hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for the protection of the 
consuming public as well as the herds of our 
State against the destructive Bangs disease. 
Almost 270,000 cattle have been tested dur- 
ing the last 18 months for Bangs disease, and 
650,000 for tuberculosis. The department of 
agriculture, through general and emergency 
appropriation, has diligently been fighting 
the spread of the Japanese beetle. We hope it 

now under control. At one time the whole 
horticulture industry of northern Ohio was 
ser:ously threatened by it. Laws have been 
enacted, departments have been set up in 
the agricultural division to protect the farmer 
from contaminated seeds and fertilizers and 
to protect the public from inferior foods and 
farm crops. These are but indications of the 
f it service organization which the State 

vernment has become for the betterment 
of the people of the State. 

Ohio 


to make 


was the first te in the Union 
a complete survey of our labor re- 
sources, both common labor and the skilled 
Likewise an accurate survey showed 
roximately the effect of a transition from 
peacetime to wartime production upon that 
abor and communities of our State. We 
had a diversified industrial structure, un- 
equalled any place in the country. As a re- 
sult of that study, and because of our geo- 
graphical location from the stancpoint of 
protection from attack, and because of our 
transportation facilities, Ohio is today the 
third State in the production of war goods. 
It is rapidly reaching toward second place. 
We have more men and women employed in 
war industry than any other State in the 
Union except one. We are producing every- 
thing from ships to shelis. Ohio is actually 
at war. Her sons are fighting. Her people 
at home are producing food on Ohio soil. 
Her industry and her laborers are producing 
as they have never produced before. That 
will mean victory and Ohio’s place will be 
high on the honor roll 

We cannot stop there. Those of us in pub- 
lic office have the duty of preserving to the 
limit of our ability the kind of government 
for which our soldiers and Sailors fight. 
We have the duty of doing the kind of a job 
that still assure to them when they come 
home again that this will be their govern- 


ment—that they will have something to say 





trades 





about 
The Ohio Legislature at its last session 
looking forward to the time when the boys 


would be on the battlefield and in the camps, 
enacted a statute authorizing them to vote. 
The secretary of state is chaiged with the 
responsibility of seeing that they are per- 
mitted to vote. No more complete or ade- 
qu found upon the statute 


juate law can be 
books of any State. The legislature expects 





him—the people of Ohio expect him—the 
idiers expect him to do his duty, and I de- 
rr d that the secretary of state see that 
ery soldier boy from Ohio that can be 


reached be given the chance to vote. No 
demagogery can becloud that duty 
I have not had the time here to report on 
the accomplishments of the various depart- 
ments of State government in carrying out 
inary functions. That I hope to do 
radio as the campaign goes on. But all 
war work has been done without neglect- 
the ordinary duties that the State em- 
have had and without expanding, 








é r the vilian defense council, the 
mer our State. The State em- 

‘ have been eager to do their job. 
Fourteen thousand State employees have 
t ! rking hard, hun- 
( i rf llars’ worth of bonds 
ugh pay-roll deductions They have 
give t time in the civilian defense pro- 
gram and only last month a complete com- 
pany was organized in the highway depart- 
ment to go the battle front. All this has 
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been done within the appropriations made by 
the legislature 2 years ago—so careful were 
they in formulating the financial program. 
They made it adaptable to any emergency. 
As a result of the savings in the welfare 
department, due to decreased relief costs and 
the power given to the civilian defense coun- 
cil, we were able to furnish $2,000,000 for 
civilian defense and war work, which gave to 
every community in the State an amount for 
their anticipated needs according to their own 
statements. 

We have paid or have the money with which 
to pay an inherited debt of $40,000,000. 

In addition to that, we have today a net 
surplus in the treasury of the State of over 
$20,000,000. That is held against decreasing 
income, due to curtailment made necessary 
by war. I can give today assurance to the 
people of Ohio, heavily burdened with taxes, 
that Ohio’s government will during the next 
biennium do the job for them, keep our 
schools going, expenses paid, the war program 
adequately financed without any new taxes 
or any increase of old taxes. If we had 
listened to the many varied demands of the 
opposition to spend our savings, Ohio would 
today face new taxes or restricted government 
service. 

Today they ought to tell the people of 
Ohio what new taxes they would impose or 
what service they would cut out. Maybe 
they would just go in debt like they did 
before. The Federal Government needs every 
penny it can get for the conduct of the war 
today, and I can think of nothing that would 
be more disastrous to Ohio's participation in 
the war than new State taxes. Likewise, it 
ought to encourage Ohio industry and busi- 
ness to have the assurance of a stabilized tax 
program for the next 2 years. Local govern- 
ment taxes, because of increase in both real 
and personal property, valuations on which 
local government largely relies, will be much 
larger than ever before 

So we here in Ohio are free from the burden 
of finding new revenue and can give our 
whole energy to serving the people of the 
State and to doing the job that is our duty 
toward winning the war 

Appreciating the fine support which I have 
had and the high honor that has been mine 
to serve Ohio, I can only assure you members 
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of the convention, people of Ohio, that it is 
my desire to continue that kind of govern- 
ment and that quality of service for the nex: 
2 years, and may we, in looking forward to 
those 2 years, humbly pray that the world’s 
war may then have ended and our boys vic- 
toriously come back to enjoy with us the 
America we love so well. 





The Poll Tax and Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
laborer who is hardest hit by the tax on 
voting in the 8 poll-tax States which, 
with the cumulative provisions, may be 
as high as $36 in Alabama or $47 in 
Georgia. The tax is extremely effective 
in keeping the majority of citizens, in- 
cluding a very large number of laborers, 
away from the polls. In my district, the 
Thirteenth New Jersey District, the 1940 
population was 271,807. In the 1940 con- 
gressional election, 131,654 people voted 
in my district—48 percent of the whole 
population. In the Seventh Mississippi 
District the 1940 population was 470,781— 
200,000 greater than the population in my 
district. Yet, the 1940 congressional vote 
there was less than 30,000, a hundred 
thousand less votes than in my district, 
and only 6 percent of the population of 
the Seventh Mississippi District. ‘The 
accompanying table, which was submit- 
ted in evidence before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on the poll tax, 
shows the potential voters, votes cast, 
and the estimated number of workers 
disfranchised by the poll tax, by districts, 
in the eight poll-tax districts in 1940: 


Exuisit 34-A.—Potential voters, votes cast, and estimated number of workers disfranchised 
by the poll taz, by districts, in the 8 poll-tax States, 1940 


{Figures rounded to nearest 100] 


Estimated 








| Percent | | Estim ; 
; . f on a numb number o 
Sta | ron a - i. ue ae d workers workers 
v ( i | work disfran 
V } ot voting } iby 
| V £ j age 4 a ve 
| poll tax 
Alabama | | 
CU 2 8 es +e 1, 557, 400 269, 600 17 894, 000 | £05, 000 665, 009 
D rict: -_— — aan, . 
a caal 166, 900 | 26, 000 l 101, 000 91, 000 | 76, 000 
2 % 108, 000 83, 400) 17 | 119, 000 } 107, 000 89. 00) 
159, 100 | 23, 000 14} 100, 000 | 90, 000 77, 000 
4 152, 200 | 28, 300 | 19 1), 000 | 81, 000 66, 009 
5 158, 700 | 32, 000 20 | 96, 000 | 86, 000 69, 009 
f 135, 200 18, 900 | 14 | 74, OOO | 71, 000 61,00) 
7 145, 000 | 39, 100 | 27 | 77. 000 | 69, 000 50. 000 
. 158, 900 29, OOO | 18 | 80, 000 | 72, 000 59, 009 
_ Fees : si ! 283, 300 40, 000 14 152, 400 | 137, COO 118, 000 
Ay 
Potal_..- ‘ ai 1, 100, 600 208, 900 19 584, 000 526. 000 | 426, 000 
Dj _—— - _ a peas 
229, 700 33, 100 14 134, 000 121, 000 104, 009 
120, 100 | 26, 100 22 | 60, 000 | 54, 000 42, 000 
iad z we oe 101, 400 | 29, 600 | 20 | 51, 000 46, OOO 33, 000 
{ ORES ~ 137, 300 | 20, 000 | 91 4 67,000 | 60, 000 47, 009 
§ . ee 176, 700 | 36, 100 2 88, 000 | 7Y, 000 63, 000 
nena sa 174, 000 | 28, 000 | 16 94, 000 | 85, 000 71,000 
157, 500 | 27, 000 17 SO, O00 80), O00 66, 000 
t 
lotal : oan 1, 770, 600 271, 500 15 1, 107, 000 997, 000 853, 000 
Distr = encmme 7 ietiadinandaat : 
l ‘ i 189, LOO 28, 700 ] 113, 000 102, 000 95.00 
2 ; ; 146, 700 | 20, 100 | 14 | 96, 000 86, 000 74, G00 
; eee 197, 900 | 22, 900 12 | 135, 000 | 121, 000 105, 000 
4 eae | 155, 200 | 25, 600 | 16 | 102, 000 | ¥92, 000 77, OUU 
Exhibit 
2 Congressional Dire y 
3 Sixteenth Census of | ted State econd Serie 
‘4 ' t t} 





United States Statistical Abstract, 1940, 
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Exuisit 34—A.—Potential voters, votes cast, and estimated number of workers disfranchised 
by the poll tax, by districts, in the 8 poll-tar States, 1940—-Continued 


{Figures rounded to nearest 100] 


Potential 


State and district 
voters 


Georgia—Continued. 
District: 

i 316, 600 
163, 500 
170, 100 
| 135, 300 
125, 900 
170, 200 





Mississippi: 


i 
{= - 
I ete te oie. cadoaesen | 1, 196, 100 
District: |——__—_--— 
l 141, 900 
9 124, 800 
3 244, 900 


105, 200 
137, 900 
175, 400 | 
265, 900 








i J 
South Carolina: j= 





On ns sth prewencacyevsshovecandes 990, 800 | 
District: ——— 
151, 600 | 

194, 500 

160, 600 

187, 200 


126, 800 





170, 100 | 





Ee iin tintin apesupnnnetes 1, 708, 400 
District —siiiedbnapigunatindll 
l | 210, 300 














236, 800 | 
191, 600 
178. 500 
242, 000 
118, 400 
143, 100 | 
145, 000 | 
237, 800 





», 600 | 
. 400 | 
, 000 
4, 100 
. 100 
, 400 
30, 200 
3, 400 

200 
0, 600 
500 


| 
| 


47, 500 


51, 900 
5, 900 
, 500 | 


Total, 8 States 


| 13, 615, 400 
' ' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 





j 











re 
Percent Estimated | Estimated 
, of po- number of | num ber of 
Votes tential Employed raliceien workers 
cast voters workers of voting iat 
voting age poll tax 
| 
} 
| 
41, 700 13 192, 000 173, 000 151, 000 
22, 000 13 99, 000 89, 000 77, 000 
87, 300 22 108, 000 97, 000 76, 000 
24, 500 18 84, 000 76, 000 62, 000 
30, 200 24 | 73, 000 66, 000 | 50, 000 
18, 500 11 | 107, 000 | 96, 000 | 85, 000 
146, 200 | 12 | 728, 000 | 655, 000 577, 000 
19, 300 14 83, 000 | 75, 000 | 65, 000 
16, 900 14 76, 000 | 68, 000 | 58, 000 
13, 900 6 164, 000 148, 000 | 139, 000 
15, 300 15 61, 000 55, 000 | 47,000 
24, 100 17 81, 000 73, 000 | 61, 000 
26, 900 15 97, 000 87, 000 | 74, 000 
29, 800 | 11} 167,000 | 150, 000 123, 000 
99, 700 | 10 661, 000 | 595. 000 534, 000 
16, 900 11 | 100, 000 | 90, 000 | 80, 000 
15, 100 X 128, 000 | 115, 000 | 106, 000 
16, 100 10 107, 000 96, 000 | 86, 000 
24, 500 13 | 123, 000 111, 000 | 97, 000 
14, 900 | 12 | 86, 000 77, 000 | 68, 000 
12, 200 | 7 116, 000 | 104, 000 | 97. 000 
417, 200 24 | 942, 000 843, 000 638, 000 
57, 600 | 27 | 111, 000 | 100, 000 73, 000 
72, 900 31 128 000} 115, 000 79, 000 
61, 400 27 105, 000 94, 000 69, 000 
43, 100 24 96, 000 86, OOK 65, 000 
49, 000 20 137, 000 123, 000 | 98, 000 
24, 500 21 66, 000 59, 000 | 47, 000 
25, 600 is 75, 000 68, 000 56, 000 
34, 800 24 | 82, 000 74, 000 | 56, 00 
58, 300 | 25 141, 000 | 127, 000 { 

1, 019, 400 27 2, 138, 000 1, 924, 000 1, 404, 000 
27, 000 | 15 04, 000 | 85, 000 | 72, 000 
43, 600 | 22 105, 000 | 94, 000 | 73, 000 
43, 100 26 4, 000 85, 000 63, 000 
46, 300 29 77, 000 69, 000 | 49, 000 
66, 100 25 162, 000 146, 000 | 110, 000 
33, 500 22 83, 000 75, 000 58, 000 
31, 000 | 18 | 93, 000 84, 000 69, 000 
94, 700 | 28 212, 000 191, 000 | 138, 000 
52, 800 25 128, 000 115, 000 86. 900 
48, 400 29 94, 000 85, 000 | 60, 000 
37, 200 25 78, 000 70, 000 43, 000 
64, 100 29 98, 000 88. 000 62. 000 
82, 000 | 31 85, 000 76, 000 | 52.000 
59, 000 30 119, 000 107. 000 | 75, 000 
34, 400 25 102, 000 92, 000 69, 000 
34, 500 32 107, 000 96, 000 | 65, 000 
45, 500 | 33 68, 000 61, 000 41, 000 
52, 900 | 37 | 68, 000 61, OM | 38, 000 
53, 500 | 34 85, 000 76, 000 50, 009 
56, 400 | 30 | 119, 000 107, 000 75, 000 
53, 300 | 36 80, 000 72, 000 46, 000 
316, 600 20 933, 000 840, 000 671, 000 
22, 500 15 | 93, 000 | 71,000 
29, 800 14 | 131, 000 101, 000 
36, 000 ik 127, 000 93, 000 
19, 800 15 380, OOO 61, 000 
25, 600 16 | 98, 000 74, 000 
44, 100 24 | 106, 000 72, 000 
40, 300 27 84, 000 55, 000 

1, 800 21 | 120, 000 108, 000 85, 000 
56, 500 | 31 24, 000 | 85, 000 59, 000 
2, 749, 100 20 7, 987, 000 7, 190, 000 5, 768, 000 


Address of Hon. Robert P. Patterson | marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing address by the Honorable Robert 
P. Patterson, the Under Secretary of War, 
before American Federation of Labor 


| convention at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 


} 
| 


October 7, 1942: 


I am not going to speak about labor having 
the greatest stake in this war. You men of 
labor—Americans and Canadians—have the 
same stake as the rest of your countrymen— 
no more, no less. Like the others, you have 
brothers and sons in the armed forces, facing 
the hardships and perils that are the lot of 
the soldier and the sailor. You have the 
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same risks that all Americans and Canadians 
have in the outcome of the war—continuance 
of your existence as freemen in case of vic- 
tory, slavery in case of defeat. We are all in 
the same boat, and it is up to all of us to 
pull our weight in the boat 

The matter that concerns us all now is the 
conduct of the war effort. That is our only 
item of business. I have heard people ta 
of the need of maintaining civilian morale 
and civilian comforts and conveniences. Un- 
less Iam badly mistaken our citizens are will- 
ing, more than willing, to sacrifice their com- 
forts and conveniences in order to arm and 








- 


equip the men who are fighting for us. As 
for maintenance of morale, civilian morale 
will be better taken care of by a vigorot 


prosecution of the war. 
We now have in the United States ny 
4,600,000 men, about as many men as we had 





under arms at the end of the last war. We 
had 300,000 men 2 years ago, so that you can 
see what our rate of growth has been. Peo- 


ple have asked what the size of 
will ultimately be. 
tion is that it will be large enough ar 
enough to whip Hitler and his 
allies. 

Our soldiers are trained to fight, an 


the Army 





id strong 


Japanese 


d they 


have the spirit to fight. Daily we receive 
reports of the heroism of our men on the 
fighting fronts. Let me give you a recent 


example. Ina raid of flying fortresses against 
German shipyards in Occupied France on Au- 


gust 24, a fortress, fiying in formation at a 
height of 44%, miles above the ground, was 
attacked by German Focke-Wulf 190’s as it 
ad 


went past the French coast in bre day- 
light. Machine-gun fire ripped thr 
wings, cannon shells raked the fusel 


gunners in th upper turret, a waist 





and the radio operators were hit. Two en- 
gines were put out of commission. The gs 
tanks were full of holes. A propeller on a 


remaining engine was badly battered The 
plane was hit by over 2,000 machine-gun 


this plane kept its place in 
and carried out its mission of 
shipyards. On the return 
fighters again attacked. 

wounded men in the plane were 
as were two of the plane’s e1 
guns of the flying fortress drove of 
attackers. The pilot, Lieutenant Li 





flight, 
Th 







brought his battered ship safely hack to 
Britain. 
You who are working to supply the arm 


forces with the material with which 
will bring about the defeat -f our 
must each day with your hands and your 
minds match in production the il 
courage of that pilot and his crew 

















You must also match in production the 
bravery of the Canadian force id that 
a high standard. We Americans pay tribut 
to the gallant members of the Canadian 
armed forces. We are fully aware that you 
have been in this war much longer than we, 
and we realize that your participation tl 
light of the relative sizes of our countries 
has thus far been greater than our: We 
know, too, of the bravery of the First Cana- 
dian Division in France in 1940. We } Ww 
of the courage and sacrifices of the Canadian 
forces in the raid on Dieppe on ust 16 
the first large-scale operation Hitler 
in western Europe since the fall of France 
That operation is one of which the Ca 5 
can be proud, for it was chiefly a ¢ n 








effort. Although the loss¢ were 
heavy, the lessons learned at Dieppe will loom 
large in the assault which must be made, 
as soon as possible and with every force at 


our command, against Hitler and his fortified 
stronghold of Europe. 

To equip an army of the size we | 
contemplate and at the same time to furnich 
our Allies with equipment—planes, ta 
field guns, machine guns, and 


ali tne ! - 
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is the biggest production job we have ever 
tackled. That job calls for the greatest pro- 
duction effort by the Army and by industry, 
management, and labor alike. Production of 
this armament will require deeper and deeper 
cuts into production of goods to satisfy civil- 
ian demands. It will require the suspension 
of many of our peacetime standards as to 
hours and conditions of labor. It will require 
that there be no deviations from the pledges 
patriotically given by the leaders of labor 
that there will be no strikes or stoppages on 
war production. Strikes are few and far be- 
tween now. There should be none, and I am 
confident that as the full significance of the 
war is brought home to all our people there 
will be none 

The balance of power that will spell vic- 
tory or defeat may lie in the difference be- 
tween a good day’s work measured by a 
peacetime standard and by a wartime stand- 
aid 

There is unused productive capacity which 
lies dormant in the hands and minds of men. 
Everyone who works in a shop knows that on 
some days he gets a lot more work done than 
cn other days. What he produces depends on 
many things; on how he feels, how his fore- 
man feels, how things are at home, who is 
benefiting from his work, and, most im- 
portant of ail, what he and the men in the 
shop consider a good day’s work, and the 
men in the shop know. 

In peacetime, the amount produced in a 
day's work may not be a serious matter, but 
in wartime on war work, the difference be- 
tween a good day's work and less than that 
is of great importance. 

There are 42,000,000 of us employed in war 
production. Together, we must make every 
ship, every plane, every tank, gun, bomb, and 
every round of ammunition. If we fail to 
deliver enough and on time, the day of vic- 
tory wili drag out, and thousands more of 
our boys will be missing in action because 
42,000,000 of you and me failed, each one of 
us, to produce that important difference be- 
tween what constitutes a wartime good day's 
work and a peacetime good day’s work. 

We will not fail in the quality and effec- 
tiveness of our weapons. Scme time ago it 
was being said that the Garand rifle was an 
inferior weapon. That charge was utterly 
untrue. The Garand rifle has three times the 
fire power of any comparable rifle. General 
MacArthur reported from Bataan that the 

‘arand had amply proved its superiority. 

tharges of inferiority died away in the face 
of actual performance. Next it was our tanks. 
Stories were told that the recoil of the gun 
knocked off the tracks, that the fire power 
was below the fire power of the German tanks. 
‘hose stories had no foundation and the 

was dropped Recently it was our 

It was said that our P-40 was in- 

But actual per- 
i mbat is a better test than the 
opinion of back-seat drivers. The results for 
i of August were that the P-40’s 
18 Zeros, with the loss of only 2 

is failure, make the most of 

quacy, I suppose, was re- 
e combat record set in the 

m August 14 through Sep- 

t period the ratio of enemy 

ed in combat by the United 
loss of our planes was 714 to 1. 
icism does not advance our 
Hitler’s. Even though false 
ventually shown to be untrue, 
ive the harmful effect of shaking 

e of our soldiers in the effective- 

1 The rumor monger 


panese Zero. 


wae 


a@poOns. 


>, Hitler will redouble 

>» nations now united 

1 this he will make use of 
among us. His agents 
the United States and 


in Canada that refiect on Britain. We will 
hear more of the old yarn that the British are 
trying to get others to do the fighting. The 
story is contradicted by the casualty lists, 
but Nazi agents will concoct figures of their 
own. In Britain his agents will spread the 
story that the Americans are not doing their 
part in fighting but are interested only in 
making money out of the war. And he will 
try to alienate us from Russia. He wrote his 
methods out in his book; how he would 
spread distrust and confusion and conquer 
from within. 

When our thoughts are or Britain, we will 
recall the heroism of the Dunkirk withdrawal; 
we will bear in mind that for a whole year 
Britain faced Germany, alone, save for the 
help of Canada and the other colonies, and 
at a time when she was virtually unarmed; 
we will remember the gallantry with which 
the British and colonials went to the assist- 
ance of Greece, though the odds were almost 
hopeless. When we turn to Russia, we will 
not forget the heroic defense of Stalingrad, 
and we will not forget that the Russians have 
killed more Germans than Hitler can afford 
to lose. When the history of this war is 
written in years to come, it will be set down 
that the invasion of Russia was Hitler's 
great mistake. 

What we will keep foremost in our minds, 
throughout this war is that we have a com- 
mon cause against Hitler and his fellow- 
criminals. It is the cause of free men every- 
where. Hitler is determined to put the en- 
tire world in chains. We are determined to 
destroy Hitlerism and the chains which he 
has forged. That is the unswerving purpose 
and pledge of the United Nations. 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter: 


FaRM MANAGEMENT, INC., 
Irwin, Ohio, September 30, 1942. 
CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. Brown: In the past few weeks 
we have done a lot of thinking around this 
office about the farm situation but have 
not chosen heretofore to annoy you with 
our ideas. It seemed from what we have 
read in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and the 
newspapers that all Members of Congress 
were getting pretty complete information as 
to that situation. 

We as an organization 
farms for absentee owners spend about 90 
percent of our effort in maintaining and 
increasing production of various farm food 
products which are much desired on the 
part of the Nation at this time We have 
with considerable fear noted the tendency 
of older farm owners and farm tenants to 
sell out completely and give up any attempt 
to continue farming. This attitude, devel- 
oping suddenly, seemed to be due to the 
fact that those operators considered there 
was not going to be enough profit to make 
the effort worth while. In our opinion, had 
the prospects for making money for those 
individuals been sufficiently they 


Hon 


looking after 260 


bright 
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would not have sold out or considered doing 
so. A great part of our effort at this time 
is to attempt to instill in these men a spirit 
of patriotism which will cause them to stay 
with the ship and do the best they can under 
the circumstances which appear to be becom- 
ing more and more difficult. 

There is one thing sure, something will 
have to be done to relieve the condition or 
production will definitely fall off. Just what 
should be done we do not know. Undoubted- 
ty, eventually the farmer will be completely 
regimented and he will have no choice as 
to remaining on the farm or leaving it. 

I have thought considerable about the 
idea of setting in force a bottom wage rate 
for farm workers. For years I have thought 
that the farm laborer was really the forgotten 
man of the Nation. He works at a minimum 
wage and does not have the advantages of 
social security, unemployment insurance, and 
things of that kind. 

These men on good farms are high-class 
laboring men and are of great value in our 
production program. I hope to live to see 
the day when their pay will be equivalent to 
what men in industry receive, and when 
they will have living conditions which will 
compare with the city worker. The increased 
cost to the public in food purchases would 
not be material if such a program were in- 
augurated. 

I appreciate the fact that it would not be 
a good political move to advocate such a plan, 
but there is no question in my mind but 
that eventually it would bring about an im- 
provement in the entire farm picture. 

Please do not take time to reply to this 
letter. I simply want you to know that we 
are very familiar with the situation through- 
out Ohio and, as I said, are doing a lot of 
thinking. 

Very truly yours, 
G. G. McILroy, 
President, Farm Management, Inc. 


Lt. Gerald P. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked and received permission to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp today and to include therein an ad- 
dress by Gov. J. Howard McGrath, of 
my home State of Rhode Island, at the 
dedication of the Lt. Gerald P. Ken- 
nedy Hangar, Hillsgrove, R. I., on Sun- 
day, October 11, 1942, because I want 
to meke a permanent record of a fine 
tribute paid by the Governor to cne of 
Rhode Island’s own boys who gave his 
life in line of duty to our country. 

Lieutenant Kennedy was a typical 
Rhode Island boy and all of Rhode Is- 
land’s citizens join the Governor in me- 
morializing his life and his devotion to 
duty up to the very moment when a 
most regrettable accident snuffed out 
his life. 

Gerald Kennedy has gone to his re- 
ward but his memory will remain long 
in the minds and hearts of his fellow 
Rhode Islanders. 
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Governor McGrath’s address follows: 


Senator GREEN, Mr. Coyle, representatives of 
the Army and Navy, Adjutant General Can- 
non, distinguished and invited guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, we are met today to dedicate 
this great air hangar—and in our dedica- 
tion to celebrate the completion cf another 
effective instrument of national] defense. No 
other single evidence exists anywhere in 
Rhode Island, that better personifies the spirit 
and determination of this State, than we 
see before us in this building. I will no 
sooner have accepted this completed build- 
ing on behalf of the State than our posses- 
sion will pass to the Army of the United 
States. 

We have already dedicated this building to 
our all-cut war effort. Undouttedly those 
who originally planned for its construction 
had little conception that world events wcu'd 
meke the need for its use in actual warfare 
felt so soon before its completion. There can 
be no doubt that thcse who did plan it were 
prempted by a proper sense of preparedness 
for the eventuality of war—however remote 
it seemed at that time. 

While most of the work on this project has 
been carried Out during the last 2 years, and 
within the administration of your present 
Governor, it is most fitting that I should 
remind you that this project was inaugurated 
by my predecessor, Governor Vanderbilt, and 
dedicatory remarks would be incomplete that 
failed to recognize his foresight and express 
appreciation of the State that he carried 
through with plans to start this construc- 
tion. He, together with all who have laborcd 
here to place stone upon stone and swing the 
mighty girders into place, has engravened the 
cetermination and spirit of Rhode Island 
into an image, which is this building. 

The last 8 years have seen tremendous ad- 
vancement of aviation in Rhode Island. 
Much of that progress has been due to the 
adequacy of this airport. It has few that 
equal or surpass it in the country. Most 
of us remember the history of its building, 
and all of us acknowledge that it came to 
its present high development under the driv- 
ing and inspiring leadership of the man 
whose name it now bears—THEODORE FRANCIS 
GreEN. It stands as a monument of his in- 
terest and enthusiasm in air power; and it 
rates high among the great physical im- 
provements which he, as Governor, gave to 
this State. 

I am happy that he has been able to come 
back from his duties in Washington to be 
here tcday, for I know how his heart will 
rejoice in seeing this one more great addition 
to the airport that bears his name. His 
interest in this very project has been as 
generous and sincere as though he were 
personally responsible for its construction. 
To him I have gone on numerous occasions 
during the past 2 years for help to solve prob- 
lems of finance and priority that were not 
foreseen when this project was commenced. 

Above and beyond the necessity of con- 
ceiving a need such as this hangar was meant 
to provide—and beyond the collateral assist- 
ance which Senators and Governors, and 
innumerable persons in all walks of life can 
contribute to a realization of an original 
conception—there is the fact that structures 
like this are the handiwork of men who labor 
with their brawn and muscle. It is no dif- 
ferent in this case, for all our planning would 
go for naught if we did not have the willing 
hands, the skillful hands, working together 
to build the structure. 

Within the organization that we have come 
to know as the Work Projects Administration, 
that willingness and that skillfulness was 
found. It was found at a time when expert 
skills could not be absorbed by private indus- 
try, and those men became employees of this 
great Federal agency and under its supervi- 
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sion have brought forth this contribution to 
our national defense. 

That this is the largest and most Ccompli- 
cated structure built in Rhode Island by the 
Work Projects Administration is in and of 
itself sufficient tribute to every man who 
worked here; but their higher reward shall be 
reflected in the supreme effort, yes, maybe 
in the life and death struggle of the brave 
pilots who will take our planes that have 
been housed and serviced here to fight off 
an enemy approaching to destroy the homes 
and lives of the loved ones, for whom these 
men labored here to provide. 

Time and events have moved so swiftly 
that certain operations required the cooper- 
ating work of the organized skills and trades 
in this State. There has seldom been a finer 
demonstration of cooperation for the common 
good than that which has characterized the 
relationships between governmental agencics 
and private industry in our common endeavor 
to finish this structure for our war needs 
before it was too late. And so I wish to pay 
a word of tribute and thanks and express the 
appreciation of the people of the State to our 
organized employees for their cooperation. 

Finally, there was the necessity for an over- 
all coordinator to carry this vast project to 
completion. We had such a man in Mr. 
Farrel! D. Coyle and the very competent 
staff that has worked with him in the 
Work Projects Administration organization 
in Rhode Island. My constant contact with 
him on the problems related to this con- 
struction gives me a high appreciation of 
his courage, his determination, and his in- 
sistence that this building should, indeed, be 
& monument crowning all of the splendid 
improvements in Rhode Island—that the 
men who have worked under him during the 
years past have brought about. I am sure 
we are all extremely grateful to Mr. Coyle for 
his work, crowned by the splendid celebra- 
tion of the dedication in which wo are now 
taking part. 

This building was originally conceived as 
a place to house Rhode Island’s own air unit. 
Our State was early chosen by the Federal 
authorities to organize an air corps as part of 
its National Guard. We did organize the One 
Hundred and _  “Fifty-second Observation 
Squadron as a unit of the Rhode Island Na- 
ional Guard. This hangar was to be its home. 
The boys who composed that unit have been 
called to active duty outside of our State. 
They have already served valiantly in this 
war, and I am quite convinced that devotion 
to duty of that squadron will one day make 
a glorious page in Rhode Isiand’s history. 
This hangar would not be completely dedi- 
cated were we not to give it a name worthy of 
its high purpose. 

I have been asked to combine my authority 
as Governor, with the sanction of the Federal 
agencies that were concerned with its build- 
ing, to select a name for it. After thorough 
research I have reached the conclusion that 
it would be most fitting that it henceforth be 
known by the name of one of those brave 
Rhode Island boys who formed the unit that 
was to be housed here and who since has 
given his life in the service of his country. 

I believe I have found one whose history 
would be typical of the persistence and per- 
severance in drill and duty that another might 
term “drudgery”; one who gave of himself be- 
fore the imminence of the actual combat, but 
who nonetheless was ready to sacrifice to 
prepare himself when the hour of need would 
arrive; one who has met the test of a true 
soldier, who knew that sacrifice must begin 
within one’s own self, that was resigned to 
sacrifice of time and personal pleasures, with 
wearisome and unsung preparation for the 
strength and skills with which he would one 
day risk his all for the security of his country 
and its people; one who conscientiously would 
toil around the calendar for 
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counting the years by his growth in military 
stature, which cannot be measured altogether 
by the insignia of commissions won; one who 
while he would have no thought that he was 
entitled to a monopoly of merit, would be the 
first to acknowledge the deserving labors of 
his own comrades. 

I have found in the ranks of the One Hun.« 
dred and Fifty-second Observation Squadron 
such a one, and I do here now dedicate this 
hangar to his memory. 

He was first of all a Rhode Islander. Born 
in Providence, on October 4, 1915; educated 
in parochial and public schools of Provi- 
dence; employed as executive secretary at 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Cc 

On October 13, 1933, he enlisted in Battery 
F, One Hundred and Third Field Artillery, 
as a private; advanced to corporal, then 
sergeant. October 12, 1936, honorably dis- 
charged by expiration of term of service, 
with notation of character, excellent 

The following day he reenlisted in the 
same unit, and on October 12, 1937, honor- 
ebly discharged by expiration of term oi 
service; character, excellent. 

On the following day he enlisted in head- 
quarters baitery, One Hundred and Third 
Field Artillery, as a private, soon promoted to 
staff sergeant. 

On October 12, 1938, again honorably dis- 
charged by expiration of term of service; 
cheracter, excellent. 

The following day reeinlistment in the same 
unit; and on September 23, 1939, placed on 
active duty in connection with the organi- 
zation of the One Hundred and Fifty-second 
Observation fquadron. 

On October 12, 1939, honorably discharged 
from headquarters battery, One Hundred 
and Third Field Artillery, by expiration of 
term of service; character, excellent 

The following day enlisted in the One 
Hundred and “Fifty-second Observation 
Squadron as a private. Immediately ad- 
vanced to staff sergeant 

November 25, 1940, inducted into Federal 
service. 

On May 23, 1941, appointed second lieuten- 
ant. Air Corps, Army of the United States. 

March 30, 1942, appointed first lieutenant, 
Air Corps, Army of the United States 

April 21, 1942, killed in line of duty at Fort 
Devens, Mass. 

This is the glorious history of our fellow 
citizen, the first member of the One Hundred 
and Fifty-second Observation Squadron, for 
whose use this building was conceived and 
erected, to meet death in line of duty. In 
dedicating this building to his memory, we 
do so because it is customary to find title to 
such places in the exploits cf men; weighing 
the circumstances under which men are 
judged, this is rightfully so. 

The necessities of war and the qualities of 
our warriors will give us a wealth of worthy 
names, and as the days move on that wealth 
will become richer even as we find ourselves 
in the very act of making a choice. 

In this dedication to the memory of this 
Rhode Island soldier, we do not detract one 
jot from any hero made, or in the making, 
nor do we overlook the soldier unknown, or 
unsung, only because fate passed him by 
though he prepared and shared in the com 
mon task out of which distinction and sacri 
fice can come to only so few. In this dedi- 
cation I trust it will be forever und 
that our act is an acknowledgment and en- 
couragement to those who bear the burden 
and the heat of the day that their sacrifice 











rstood 


are not forgotten; that though their labo: 
are not tinged with the radiance of her 
moments in the exaltation of battle, yet the 


too, have served. 

And therefore now do I, J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, Governor of the State of Rhode Isla: 
and Providence Plantations, name thi: 


competency, | the “Lieutenant Gerald P. Kennedy Hang 
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Congressman Celler Petitions the Presi- 
dent To Protest Laval Atrocities 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


REPRESENTATIVES 


EX 


OF YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
Monday, October 12, 1942 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 

ORD, I include the following letter written 












by me to the President of the United 
Stat 
New York, October 10, 1942. 
H FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
W t B House, 
Wasiiington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The whole world 
etands aghast at the continued pogroms and 
persecutions of helpless Jews in unoccupied 
‘rance by Premier Pierre Laval under appar- 
ent instructions from Nazi Germany 

According to the Swiss press “Laval has 
promised Hitler t deliver every Jew in 
France Nazi hands. He has ordered all 
the 170,000 Jews in unoccupied France to be 
interned They are then to be deported to 
Germany or Axis-controlled lands, there to 
inger in a siavery worse than death. The 
proces round-up is being completed 

It is reported that many Jewish women 

their children out of windows 

d jumped to their own death to avoid 
‘ re by Laval and Nazi agents. They 

tl their seizure might not only 
nean prison a torture but rape and con- 
finement German Army brothels 

rhe Ni ha boasted that the large city 
Roue “judenrein” (free of all 
Jews), i a number of other Frenc! 

ns, the entire Jewish population has been 
imprisoned, pending deportation 

With typical Laval-Nazi bestiality, 4,000 
Jew child: were snatched from their 
pare Ss and sent to Germany. All identifi- 
‘ mn papers were destroyed, so that the 
parents will never be able to trace their sons 

d « I I yp off his unadulterated 
cruelty, I ye levied a fine of 6,000,000 

all Jews in France to sup- 
} { f French Jews, which is an 
crg nt ugh whicl e degrad 
( ) ed d to which ul 1 
J z b ng 

E H Pope Pius XII, 1 voiced 

y n + the ou y ges hat 
rpart the h I 
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The Ar¢ i » of Toul protested as 
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Our honored and beloved Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, has called Laval to task, but to 
no avail. 

In my humble opinion, it remains for you, 
whose word is hearkened unto by the civi- 
lized world, te petition Laval to abide by rules 
of decency and the dictates of humanity. 

We are not as yet at war with the Laval- 
Petain government. We still have our Em- 
bassy at Vichy and the French Ambassador 
is resident in Washington. Many disagree 
with our policy of appeasement toward the 
Vichy regime. But that is a question of for- 
eign policy that rests with you. In the for- 


mulation of that policy, I willingly and 
wholeheartedly follow you. You are ac- 
quainted with facts—essential for proper 


judgment—of which your critics can have no 
knowledge. 

Perhaps Premier Laval might listen to you. 
At least, it may not be inappropriate for me, 
as a Representative in Congress and an 
ardent supporter of your administration, 
proud of my friendship with you, to request 
earnestly that you address to Pierre Laval 
a personal remonstration and a plea that he 
cease his depredations upon the Jewish peo- 
ple in unoccupied France. Assuredly it can- 
not be amiss for you to draw his attention, 
for example, to the fact that thousands of 
these Jews he orders pillaged, volunteered in 
the French Army as soon as*war broke out to 
risk their lives for the preservation of France. 

There is ample precedent for the sug- 
gested action. In 1903, President Thecdore 
Roosevelt vehemently inveighed against the 
Czar of Russia for his massacre of the Jews 
of Kishinef, then the capital of Bessarabia, 
Russia 


The 
alc 


Nation rejoices in your. announcement 
that our country is prepared to cooperate in 
a United Nations commission, to be estab- 
lished after the war for the investigation of 


the war crimes of the Axis, with the intention 














to mete out just and sure punishment to 
“ringleaders responsible for the organized 
murder cf thousands of innocent persons 
and the commission of atrocities.” 

The Nation also welcomes the announce- 
ment of Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles that we plan to permit the immigra- 
tion of refugee children from France whos 
parents have been summarily seized and 
deported. 

But, in addition, I hope u may specifically 
call Pierre Laval to task and beseech him to 
cease his cruelties. Your appeal may now 
act as a deterrent and prevent future atroci- 
ties. Your effort may abortive, but the 
world of humanity v zy remember. 

In any event, your accusing finger might 
well be pointed at Pierre Laval for posterity 
to recognize as the new Torquemada 

Sincerely you 
EMANUEL CEI 





Gen. Casimir Pulaski Memorial Day 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


OI 


HON. LUCIEN J. MACIORA 


( r 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 
Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 


Pulaski 


s on especial 


servance of Gen. Casin Me- 
morial Day this year take 
significance. 

The history of this nobleman-soldier is 
well known not only to students of state- 


craft and military procedure, but also to 
evel pupil of history No detailed 
chronicling is n sary at this point, 
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But, we can draw helpful lessons from 
the life of General Pulaski. He was born 
of royal blood, reared in wealth and com- 
fort, protected against the hard knocks 
of things worldly; yet, he chose to cast al! 
of these aside and join the forces which 
fought the never-ending battle agains! 
inequality, oppression, and tyranny in all 
its forms. 

Today, Americans are being required to 
put aside, temporarily, many of the com- 
forts of life. To win a global war, we 
must put first things first; some con- 
veniences we long have known and have 
come to take for granted, must be given 
up for the duration of the war. Pulaski 
had the choice of comfort or the fight 
for freedom. He knew what the cost 
might be—in his case it was death on the 
battlefield—but he was ready to pay that 
price. To him, freedom overshadowed 
all else, no price was too great. If every 
person in the United States would, today, 
become imbued with the spirit of Pulaski, 
national unity would be accomplished 
overnight. That, perhaps, is the great- 
est lesson we learn from the life of Gen- 
eral Pulaski. 

And from his life and deeds we draw 
the most telling answer to the critics 
who would have the United States pursue 
an ostrich-like foreign policy. When the 
days were darkest for the Revolutionary 
cause, Pulaski was in Poland, far from 
the roar o. battle. But, exemplifying the 
spirit of friendship that always has ex- 
isted between Poland and the United 
States, he crossed the sea, organized cay- 
alry divisions of the Colonial Army, 
fought with, and counselled with George 
Washington. 

Today the United States is repaying 
that debt. Wherever an Axis ship is sent 
to the bottom, wherever Axis plane, 
fortification or position is destroyed, a 
blow is struck for restitution of Poland— 
an expression of thanks to Pulaski is 
voiced in a most material way. 

Pulaski’s deeds will ever remain fresh 


in the memory of a grateful United 
States. We honor ourselves by honoring 
him. 


No greater love has any man, than 
that he lay down his life for his friends. 
That was Pulaski’s love for fellow cru- 


Sacers lor wrue aemocracy. 





Anti-Poil-Tax Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted me to extend my remarks 
I desiré state if I were not confined to 
a hospital, I would be present today and 
would cast my vote for the discharge of 
the committee from further consideration 
of the poll-tax bill and I would vote fox 
the legislation. 

I think this legislation has been too 
long delayed, and I further think the 
Congress is entirely within its rights in 
passing such a bill. 


Lo 









































































































































Inciters of Race Intolerance Are Traitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend Max Friedman, a leading business- 
man, a public-spirited citizen, and a 
member of the county court of Knoxville, 
called my attention last week to an edi- 
torial by Guy L. Smith, editor of the 
Knoxville Journal. This editorial is so 
good I feel it should be made available 
to the people of the Nation. 


INCITERS OF RACE INTOLERANCE ARE TRAITORS 
(By Guy L. Smith) 


Note: Any similarity between the charac- 
ters portrayed herein and actual persons, 
living or dead, is purely coincidental. 

Germany is full o. Nazis. 

If you're going to live in Germany, you'd 
better be a Nazi, or the first thing you know 
you'll find yourself facing a firing squad or 
moaning low in a concentration camp. 

Because the Nazi theory of force demands 
that any minority shall be dealth with ruth- 
lessly, treated as we sometimes say “like a 
dog,” though it must be said that most of 
us treat our dogs much better than the Nazi 
treats a member of a minority. 

When we think of Nazis, our minds natu- 
rally turn toward Hitler and Germany. 

We think of cold, hard eyes. We think of 
voices pitched high in hysterical vitupera- 
tion. We think of goose-stepping troops and 
storm troopers with their swastika arm bands. 

But all the Nazis are not in Germany. We 
have some of them right here in the United 
States. Not all of them belong to the Bund, 
either. Some of them are going about among 
us in perfect freedom. 

Nor are all these Nazis 
simply have been misled. Some of them are 
in high places of responsibility. Some of 
them, God pity us, occupy pulpits where they 
shame the God they claim to serve by being 
Nazis in their hearts! 

There are many symptoms of Nazism, either 
in the well-marked variety to be found in 
Germany, or in the uncultivated and less 
plainly branded species in this country. 

But whatever other signs your Nazi may 
show of the things that are in his heart, one 
common tie binds together all the Nazis 
under the sun, whether they be in Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Seattle, or Knoxville. That 
common denominator of nazi-ism is the will- 
ful and malicious fanning of race ant 
nisms, the deliberate creation of hostility 
toward racial minorities. 

Let us illustrate what we mean. There 
was once a preacher in a certain town who 
became deeply involved in controversy with 
one of its boards, or agencies. It was an issue 
splendidly suited to his style of preaching. 
He could rant, and twist the facts and per- 
vert the truth; and—best of all for him—he 
could get in an occasional sly remark in the 


little men who 


eagzo- 


course of his sermons that would do any 
Nazi’s heart good Such remarks dealt, of 
course, with racial prejudices. They were 
calculated to hold some race up to ridicule 


or belittlement f the 


in the eyes of 


trusting congregation. 


preache! 


I remember one time, when his contro- 
versy with this municipal agency, one of 
hose members was a Jew, was at its peak, 


he had this to say, in substance: 


“I tell you I have more respect for that 
Jew who thinks so-and-so than I have for 
pious-faced Christians who are willing to 


compromise on this issue.’ 


There spoke the simon-pure Nazi. He 
couldn’t have branded himself any more ef- 
fectively if he had spoken his sermon in 
German, if he had heiled Hitler, or if he 
had appeared in his pulpit wearing a swas- 
tika arm band. 

“That Jew!” What a world of scorn this 
Nazi managed to get in the word “that”! 
How slyly he led his congregation to feel 
that if he had less respect for the gentile 
members of this agency than he did for 
“that Jew,” then he must hold them in 
very low regard indeed! 

Think of any man’s having the effrontery 
tc claim to represent a loving God, or to be 
a proponent of the brotherhood of man, and 
yet standing in a sacred place with such 
words as these on his lips and such racial 
intolerance in his heart! 

Of course it never occurred to this Nazi 
that the Jew whom he held up to scorn be- 
fore his congregation, in an effort to belittle 
the latter’s colleagues, in World War No. 1 
was serving in the armed forces of his 
country on foreign soil, risking his life as 
many millions of other American boys were 
to preserve this Nation from the very intol- 
erance of race and creed and color which this 
Nazi in the pulpit attempted, at least, to 
inject into the hearts and minds of his con- 
gregation, 

Nor do we suppose it ever occurred to this 
Nazi that He in whose service this preacher 
had the audacity to list himself was himself 
a Jew and bravely offered up his life in order 
to give the world a religion the keynote 
of which was, and is, the substitution of love 
and tolerance for hatred and intolerance 
between men, and races of men, and colors 
of men. 

Every citizen of this country whose mind 
has been developed past the 14-year-old aver- 
uge of the radio audience knows that his 
country now is facing the greatest crisis in all 


its history. There never has been a time 
when the Nazis in our own country, those 
bent on fanning antagonism between the 


various races and colors of men who make 
America, so thoroughly deserve public cen- 
sure and condemnation 

By this time next year, 10,000,000 American 
men will be under arms, ready to lay down 
ir lives to preserve a way of life that is the 
exact reverse of the Nazism made infamous 
by Hitler and Germany. What a ghastly joke 
it is on these men, the flower of young Amer- 
ican manhcod, that while they fight to pre- 
serve our way of life, other men, whose lives 
they offer their bodies to save, propagate and 
encourage the very Nazism our armed forces 
are pledged to destroy! 











Billy Cundiff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE HOUSE 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
believing that true American heroism is 
always entitled to recognition and com- 


mendation—whether on the field of 
battle or in civilian life on the home 
front—I am using this means to call 


attention to, and make a permanent rec- 
ord of, the brave and heroic action of a 
13-year-old farm boy, Billy Cundiff, liv- 
ing not far from my home in Clinton 
County, Ohio. 





On Sunday morning, Billy’s mother, 
Riv . . o 7 a4 ‘ = 
Mrs. Elsie Cole Cundiff, was attempting 
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to start a fire in the kitchen stove at their 
farm home, 4 miles south of Wilmington, 
Ohio, when the stove exploded, covering 
her with flames. Mrs. Cundiff threw 
herself on a bed and her son, Billy, who 
was in the kitchen, smothered the flames 
with edclothes. Billy dragged his 
mother from the house and then broke 
down a front door to get back into the 
burning house and save his five younger 
brothers, who were still in bed upstairs, 
four of them ill with whooping cough; 
and put the five boys in their automobile. 
Neighbors took Mrs. Cundiff and her son 
to the hospital where the mother died 
and the lad is recovering from 
burns. 

Young Billy Cundiff is « typical Ameri- 
can farm boy, who, in a time of emer- 
gency and danger, forgot about his own 
safety and risked his life to protect his 
loved ones. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the stuff of which 
heroes are made. It is my hope that 
young Billy’s heroism will not be over- 
looked by the Carnegie Foundation, and 
other organizations which give recogni- 
tion to the brave actions of American 
civilians. 





severe 





esolution of National Association of 


Assessing Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


Try 7 . ~ 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Ocicber 12, 1942 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas the preservation of the integr 


Speaker, under 


and stability of local government is essent 
to the preservation of our A an and 
democratic way of life; and 

Whereas the stability and int ity of lo- 
cal government depends on the efficient and 
accurate assessment of real l 


property for tax purposes; 





Whereas the t m 
their constitutional duties in making cor- 
rect and legal assessments of 1 y proper- 
ties without field inspection of the property 
and 

Whereas lack of such inspection n 
invalidate the local assessn t roll, re 
in special tax hearings, « 
delinquencies; and 

Whereas the assessors 2° doing everything 
possible to operate their offic 
with the war effort, eliminating auto travel 
insofar as possible by use of 
mails, and reorganization of field w 

Nhereas those in authority h 
recognized this need by permitt 
to purchase new tires or to } 
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transportation, to purchase in case of neces- 
sity new tires and to permit recapping of 
eld tires, so long as it is the judgment of 
Mffice of Price Administration that such 


> will in no way interfere with our 





rther, That a copy of this reso- 
sent to the Honorable Leon Hender- 


the Office of Price Adminis- 


lution be 


director of 


Shortage of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, each suc- 
ceeding day brings to the desks of those 
of us representing agricultural districts, 
the plight of the farmer in his attempt to 
keep enough labor to carry on. 

Today again I have received, as I have 
almost daily for several weeks, sale bills 
being sent in by merchants and others, 
showing farm sale after farm sale. and 
entire herds of dairy cattle being offered 
with the usual statement that due to the 
inability to cbtain help they were forced 
to sell and go out of business. The situa- 
tion is indeed acute and critical. 

I, therefore, suggest and urge that 
General Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, in conjunction with the Man- 
power Board and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, take immediate steps to assist 
in stopping this exodus from the farms, 
and that the following directive be made 
eifective at once: 


That all persons affected by the Se- 


] ive Service Act not already inducted 
ito the armed forces, whose chief occu- 
pation for tl past 3 years has been 
hat of a farm operator or farm laborer, 
as d d by their respective question- 


naires, be temporarily deferred and posi- 
be given to the local 


such temporary defer- 


instructions 


boards to make 





men Pending such temporary defer- 
ment said local boards refrain from in- 
ducting any of such persons pending a 
reclassification of those farm operators 
»nd farm laborers engaged in the pro- 
duction of essential food and fiber for our 
W effor 
That the further following steps be 
taken jus speedily as possible: 
) An immediate survey be made by 
the Selective Service in conjunction with 
Manpower Board and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of 
i ning the amount of experienced 
skilled farm operators and farm 
i ers vailable in the continental 
U 4 £ 
Tl survey be made by the Se- 
s in con ction with the 
Department of Agriculture as to the 
nece in } farm manpower 
{ ‘ntial to carry on the food and fiber 
ry progran 
c) Tl ull persons found to be en 


sulls aeemec 


rricultural 


pul 
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essential to the war effort, and whose 
chief occupation has been that of farm 
operators or farm laborers for the past 
3 years, be permanently deferred from 
induction in the armed forces so long as 
they engage themselves in essential agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

(ad) That farm organizations or repre- 
sentative farme.’s be given equal repre- 
sentation on all of the agencie. dealing 
with manpower or priorities, heretofore 
or hereafter created for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war. 

(e) That adequate publicity be given 
to the part the farmer has had and is 
having in the war program, and that 
such publicity be especially emphasized 
in the rural communities through the 
weekly newspapers and otherwise, to 
the effect that food and fiber is just 
as essential to the war effort as the 
worker in a defense plant, and that pro- 
ducing necessary food and fiber is just 
as patriotic as serving in the armed 
forces. 

(f) That the Selective Service Admin- 
istrator be explicit and firm in his in- 
structions to the local boards, in em- 
phasizing the necessity for keeping the 
experienced farmer and farm laborer on 
the farms and ranches recessary to the 
program to produce food and fiber es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war. 





The Meaning of Columbus Day, 1942 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 12, 1942 
Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, 450 


years ago on this day, an Italian sailor, 
whose destiny it was to have his name 
forever remembered in the history of the 
world, set foot on a new continent. So 
far as the people of the Old World were 
concerned an entirely new world was dis- 
covered 

Occasionally it is well to remind our- 
selves of the social effects of the accom- 
plishments of Columbus rather than the 
scientific effects. In so doing we appre- 
ciate that the courage, skill, and foresight 
of Columbus, who matched his opinion 
against the unknown dangers believed to 
exist beyond the boundaries of the then 
known world, were responsible for the 
eventual birth in the world of a new con- 
cept of government. This concept has 
done much in the writing of a new chap- 
ter in the stery of human relaticns and 


human rights. It is fair to state that 
the discovery of America was the first 
contribution by an Italian to the eventual 


greatness of our country. 


Without Columbus there would have 
been no Valley Forg no Gettysburg, 
yes, no Declaration of Independence and 


no Constitution of the United States. 
There would have been the same old 
world which to-day has not changed 
greatly from the old world of the day of 
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Columbus. Indeed, we have a vivid ex- 
ample of what the old world of Columbus 
was like when we are reminded of the 
great number of acts of terrorism which 
are now taking place in Europe and Asia 
of the present day. 

Those of our fellow Americans who ar: 
proud to trace their ancestry to the May- 
flower, must first admit a debt of grati- 
tude to Columbus. The Mayflower 
which arrived at Plymouth in the year 
1620, would have been a forgotten hulk 
were it not for the Nira, the Pinta and 
the Santa Maria, which preceded her by 
128 years. 

Today Columbus looms more impor- 
tant than ever, because all that Colum- 
bus made possible by his courage and 
foresight is in danger of destruction. It 
was his unwavering faith, his dogged 
determination, which led to the eventual 
establishment of our democracy, ac- 
claimed throughout the world as an out- 
standing government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 

Throughout our land numerous cele- 
brations are being held in commemora- 
tion of this day, honoring the man who 
gave America to us, the America we now 
love, and for whose preservation many 
have given their lives and countless 
others are risking theirs. However, to 
my fellow Americans, I say that we must 
do something more than celebrate. We 
must rededicate ourselves with renewed 
vigor to the continued whole-hearted 
support of our Government, enduring 
every sacrifice unflinchingly, to the end 
that America, as we know it, may con- 
tinue to exist. Then, and only then, will 
it be definitely established that the his- 
torical service rendered to mankind by 
this great Italian shall not have been in 
vain. 

Much has happened in and about 
America, since it was first discovered, in 
order to bring it to its present status. 
Ever since its discovery millions of per- 
sons emigrated from the different coun- 
tries of the Old World and have con- 
tributed their efforts to the building of 
our country. Amongst them have come 
the people of Italy, descendants of the 
great discoverer, who joined with other 
immigrants in contributing their labor, 
their sweat and their blood in achiey- 
ing all that America now stands for. 

Americans of Italian origin through- 
out the country are observing this day 
with great pride. To them it is a re- 
minder that it has not been enough for 
one Italian to have made this great con- 
tribution to the history of the world. 
They recognize their obligation, as de- 
scendants of Columbus, to make, and 
continue to make, every sacrifice, both 
at the fighting front and at the home 
front, in order to perpetuate the social 
effects of Columbus’ work and to con- 
tinue to enjoy the great rights of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

It has been stated that about 500,000 
Americans of Italian origin are in the 
fighting forces of our country and about 
75,000 are sons of nonnaturalized par- 
ents. A few days ago I had occasion to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
rank injustice being done to these non- 
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naturalized parents when we record them 
as enemy aliens. 

Today would be a fine time, by way of 
honoring the great discoverer, for each 
and every Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to pledge his support to leg- 
islation facilitating the granting of citi- 
zenship to all the so-called enemy alien 
parents having children in the armed 
forces. In so doing we shall raise the 
morale of a people who in peace and in 
war have always demonstrated their af- 
fection and devotion to our country. 





My Vote Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and news article: 


Dear Frirenp: The teachers of the Bain- 
bridge School District deny being pressured 
into signing a letter falsely accusing me of 
voting for inflation. They claim it was their 
own idea. 

In reality, I voted to prevent inflation and 
allow the farmer cost of production. 

The President of the United States has 
found the anti-inflation measure for which 
I voted acceptable to him. 

Farmers in my district and around Bain- 
bridge are leaving the farms by the hundreds 
because they cannot stay in business for what 
they are getting for their dairy and farm 
products. 

Our people and our soldiers and sailors 
depend upon these farmers to stay on their 
farms. Otherwise we will all starve next 
winter. The farmer cannot keep on losing 
money much longer. 

In spite of the personal dislike which 
Mr. Chrisfield, wealthy manufacturer, and a 
few other rich men in Bainbridge have for 
your Congressman, I will stand by the people 
who are trying to win the war by producing 
food for us all. 

t am sure the teachers of Bainbridge will 
not allow themselves to be drawn further 
into a political and personal broil to dis- 
credit my efforts in behalf of the farmer. 

Your Congressman, 
Epwin A. HA. 


(From a letter that appeared in the Bing- 
hamton Sun, entitled “Hatt for the Farm- 
er.”’) 

The farmers are right. They are standing 
on one big premise, and that is that Amer- 
icans at home and in the armed forces are go- 
ing to have to keep eating if they are going to 
get anywhere in this war. The job of feeding 
these millions is up to the farmers and 
farmers alone. 

To my mind, the point is that Eppr Hau 
voted right when he strung along with the 
farmer. The farmer is the backbone of this 
Nation, no matter what they tell you, and 
anybody that sticks with the farmer is all 
right, for my money. 

DELAWARE COUNTY FARMER, 
Andes, N. Y, 


| 


The Poli Tax and the 1940 Congressional 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, in my dis- 
trict, the Third District of Minnesota, the 
1940 population was 321,987. In the 1940 
congressional elections, a total of 146,885 
people voted in my district—46 percent 
of the whole population. In the Third 
District of Mississippi, a poll-tax State, 
the 1940 population was 435,530—more 
than a hundred thousand greater than 
the population of my district. Yet there 
the total vote in the 1940 congressional 
election was only 13,864—less than one- 
tenth of the vote in my district with a 
hundred thousand fewer people, and only 
3 percent of the population of that Mis- 
Sissippi district. In fact, the vote in my 
district with a population of 321,987 was 
larger than the entire vote in all 7 
districts of Mississippi with a total popu- 
lation of 2,183,796. The following table, 
which was submitted in evidence before 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
the poll tax, shows the congressional vote 
and percent of population voting in elec- 
tions and primaries in poll-tax States in 
1940: 

Congressional vote and percent of population 
voting in elections and primaries in poll-taz 

States, 1940 


| 3 S => > = 
oe @ =a : 
| Fs Ex is, > 2 
j 2 ou = 2 ow 
State, congres- ops SE iss z a 
sional district,| of s2% (f= = =< 
successfulcan-| 3.2 as jae 2 =< 
didate ae ; S § 
ob 
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Alabama 
Boykin 





1, ‘ 25, 

2. Gran 33, 433 ) 
3. St ee 22, 039 2? G87 g 
4. Hobbs oe 4 ‘ = DUS 10 
5, Starnes , 539) 438, 466 14 31,967) 11 
6. Jarman....- 251, 757, § 24,687) 1 18,881; 8 
7. Bankhead_.j 285, 138 9 064) 14 
&. Sparkman 300, 112 ( 2 29, 020 10 
0. Patrick.....| 459,930) ° 31, 775 7 40, 002 ) 

rotal._.... 2, 832, 961 
Arkansas | 

1. Gathings._. 423, 152 37, 522; 1 33, 12 

2. Mills. ..... | 222,974 26, 1¢ 2 
3. Ellis ant 177, 476 29, 62¢ 7 
4. Cravems....| 242, 165 2 28, G99 

5. Terry... 203, 023) § 28, 784 l 6, O67 2 
1108 of 240 precincts (45 percent), the Montgon r 


Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala., May 9, 1940 
? No opponent 
$178 of 248 precincts (78 percent), the Montgomery 
Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala., May 9, 1940 
‘266 of 277 precincts (96 percent), the Montgon 
Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala., May 9, 194( 
'Complete—the Montgomery Advertiser, Mont 


gomery, Ala., May 9, 1940. 


* 269 of 277 precincts (97 percent), Mobile Register, 
Mobile, Ala., May 9, 1940. 
' 274 of 306 precincts (90 percent), Arkansas Democrat, 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 28, 194 
* 178 of 277 precinets (78 percent), Arkansas Democrat, 
Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 14, 1940. 
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Congressional vote and percent of population 
voting in elections and primaries in poll-taxr 
States, 1940—Continued 
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+2 > — - 
ne ES o 
State, congres- aa 36 = >= 
sional district, og =2 : - = 
successful can- | os en ag % 
didate | ® ee = . 
£e $2 lee 
Sa ee is 
=—° a = 
| 5 S ~ 
Arkansas—(Con 
6. Norrell_.... 303, 301; * 18, 910 ' 27, 972 } 
7. Harris_..... 287, 286; 1° 38,077, 13 6, 994 ) 
Total.....| 1, 949, 387 
Georgia: iz ; 
1. Peterson..| 335,654) "231,419 4 26, 948 5 
| i eR | 273, 436 (?) 2 20, 08 7 
SS a t) 22 882 f 
4. Camp-.._--} 25, 609 } 
5. Ramspeck (2) 41. 724 
6. Vinson. _-_- 289, 404 (2) ( 21. Q&T 8 
7. Tarver. ... 308, 761 (2 37,344; 1 
8. Gibson._..} 255, 139 11, 626. ( 24, 454| 1 
9. Whelchel_.| 235, 420 10, 240 (14 30, 164) 1 
10. Brown. ...} 300,590 (2) 18, 5 
Total_...| 3, 123, 723 
Mississippi co - ‘ 
1, Rankin....| 263,367 (2 (2 19,330} 7 
2. Doxey aca 731, 701 (2) (2 16, 939 4 
3. Whitting- 
ton 4 30 (2 13, 8€ 
nan 201,316, ® 15, 554 ~ 29 8 
5. Collin 261, 406 { 24 
6. Colmer ¥ 319, 635 ( #4, &7 5 
7. McGehee... 470, 781 (2) 29. 7 6 
aetel...21-% ae 
South Caro- : 
lina 
1. Rivers hestine | 2 l 4 
2. Fulmer.... 2 
3. Hare a > 2 16, 08 
4. Bryson __.__| 74, 2 24, 482 
5. Richards. .-| 251, 127) 2245, 308) 18 14, 997 
6. McMillan_.| 353,025) 2 52, 17¢ 12, 197 
otal.....| 1.899 R04 7 
Tennessee . rc . 
1. Reece (R 385, 747 2 7, 628 
2. Jennings 
R.) ¥ 120,146) (2 | 72 
3. Kefauver.._} 831,120) 25 489 ( 51.43 7 
4. Core | 320,012 2 
5. Priest --| 386,944) % 31, 534 } 18.957) 13 
6. Courtney...| 213, 939) 27 23, 61 9 24.536) 11 
7. Pearson....| 250, 693 Q » 0 
8. Cooper....-. 248, 992 34 7 2 4 
9. Davis......{ 358, 250 & 21 
Total 206-30)... ..... ve 
Texas a 
1. Patman.. 306, 803) 255, 2 : 37 ) 
2. Dies 737 OGG! 25 9? 42 OT 13 
4No opponent 
* 220 of 316 precincts (70 percent), Arkar Den 
Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 28, 1944 
10 310 of 311 precincts (99 nercent Arkansas G 
Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 14, 194¢ 
Average 5 districts 
Lacking 1 precinct in 1 county in d ( l 
percent Savannah Morning News, Savannah, Ga 
Sept. 13, 194 
20 counties, 20 reported, 5 complete, Say nah Morn 
ing News, Savannah, Ga., September 13, 1 
419 counti 1 reported, 2 complete, Atlanta Con 
stituti Atla , Ga., Sept. 12, 1941 
18 A verage for 4 districts 
®*191 of 202 preeincts (95 percent), Jackson Clarion 
Ledger, Jackson, Miss., Aug. 29, 1940 
‘ ol! tax required in South ¢ 
* 197 of 199 precincts (99 percent), the New 
ier, ( irieston, 8. C., Aug. 29, 194 
* 234 of 248 precincts (94 percent), the ¢ 1 
Evening Post, Charleston, S. C , Aug, 28 
2312 of 327 pre mn me ; ( ; 
Ey ng } t, Charl ( 4 
2} 258 of 262 precincts (95 nercen 
Spartanburg, 8. ¢ Aug. 29, 1940 
# Complete (100 percent), Spartanburg Herald, Spar 
tanburg, 8. C., Aug 29, 1940 
#1 precinct missing (100 percent Spartar ire Her 
ald, Spartanburg. 8. C., Aug. 29. 1940 
* Republican candidate nominates 
% 198 of 234 precincts (85 percent), Nas! B . 
Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 2, 1940 ; 
* Practically cor plete (estimated 95 percent), Nash- 
ville Banner, Nashville, Tern , Aug i 
238 of 261 precincts (91 percent), ner, 
Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 2, 1940 


#11 counties, 11 reperted, 8 compk 





Express, San Antonio, Tex., July 
* 11 counties, 11 reported, 6 complete, San A ) 
Express, San A o, Tex., July 30, 1940. 
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Congressional vote and percent of population Exuisit 14.—Congressional vote and percent | Exuistr 14.—Congressional vote and percent 
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Exurpit 14.—Congressional vote and percent 
of population voting in 1940 election, by 
non-poll-taz states—Continued 




















| * . % is 
3 a & |Eq 
s ~ 2 fs 
State and success- |,,} 3 # = ($3 
: : - ei = = es 
fuleandidate {=| §& ¢ a jes 
zi¢g |és $ |&s 
A 3 i & |o 
aa . 
Nebraska—Con | 
GC sete tacs 4/256, 206) 66,966) 26/116,084) 45 
Coe... ni dese §\ 261, O76 63,025! 24:108. 573) 42 
Nevada: | | 
Scrugham -| (4) 110, 247 32,714; 30) 50,746; 46 
New Hampshire: | 
Jam. cdneodd } 1/244, 491} 24/113, 41¢ 46 
| 2/247, 033 22) 104, 79 42 
New Jersey’ | 
Wolverton....-- 1/370, 220 97, 547 47 
Wene hens 2) 226, 169 2 51 
Sutphbin......-.. 3/286, 838 51 
Powers. excene-| 4/294, 331) 42 
Acs sencees 5/329. 305 15 
McLean.......- 6)328, 344 43 
Thomas........} 7/283, 041 45 
Canfield_......- 8'305, 875 40 
Osmefs........- 9/292, 576 50 
Hartley ._.... 47) 39 
Vreeland. .... 200, $22) 38 
ROG. 25a chiens 12/309, 482) 4] 
FD i nian | 13/271, 807 48 
FOES. ~ Gils evens | 14/278, 408) 46 
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Anderson__....-| (4) 531,818) 106,972) 20:182,057| 34 
New York: 
Hall, L. W 1\548, 971 276, 873) 33/429, 526) 51 
Barry cool 2 26,409,710) 50 
Pfeiffer, J. L....} 3 24) 60,723) 34 
Culleni.....-....} 42 18} 65,838! 32 
Heffernan.....- 5} 24)114,723) 44 
Somers_........ 25) 226,130) 44 
Delaney...-...- 27| 68,954) 37 
PR OOW s ckensce } 24 383,035) 42 
a” aa | 20 160,460) 34 
Ce osiccecackl 27; 80,208) 38 
OLA ..<su25% 20| 94,440; 42 
Dickstein.......| 12 7) 24) 33,816) 48 
Capozzoli 13! 92, 148 19} 20, 235) 31 
Edelstein } 14,113, 820) 55; 23) 46,498) 41 
Kennedy, | | | 
Michael J 15/112, ‘91 26,314; 23, 44,005, 39 
Pheiffer, W. F__| 16/148,476} 31,020! 21! 63,731) 43 
Simpson .-.| 17/237, 564 53,316) 22)104, 280) 43 
Kennedy, | 
Martin J_....| 18)141, 997 81,151! 22) 59,075) 42 
Bloom ..-| 19/294, 046 71,018) 24)113,048) 38 
Marcantonio...| 20)129, 881; 25,254) 19) 40,414) 31 
Gavagan......- 21/424, 410) 108, 139 5 40 
LP Lue wdne 22 207, 255 44,296) 4 ‘ 36 
Buckley.......- 23 762, 698; 190,396; 24/33 44 
Fitzpatrick 24/742, 687) 161,577) 21/33 46 
Gamble......-.. 311i 49 
Fish i 25) 13% 48 
Rockefeller... 3 ‘ 52 
Byrne 35'155,070! 60 
CRS ss dein 35/129, 224; 55 
Crowther...-- 28/120, 683) 52 
Kilburn......- 26; 94,034) 42 
Culkisl. ..<ss«.- 33) 104,370! 48 
pears. inte 27\128, 286; 49 
Hall. £. C:..... 32 137,580) 48 
Hancock. wdne 30! 171, 926 52 
.. —_— 30) 108, 250} 50 
Cole, ee 3 32,118,060! 49 
O’Brien -| 3 i 27|179, 063; 53 
W adsworth....-. 39240, 708 73, 316| 30)121,449) 50 
Andrews. .....- 3, O91 9, 97% 27/196, 440) 45 
Beiter. ......-.- 24/120,178} 45 
Schwert........ | 25/109, 343 41 
SE Se | | 29/108, 50 45 
Merritt........ 1 |. i. 5 
0’ Da Ay ... --| (! | .| 7 - 
North Carolina: 
Bonner........ 16 
mae So es 14 
Barden.......- 18 
COCR so ces 20 
Folger. pet 21 
Durh am. ‘ 22 
ORR taki eae 15 
a . 
Doughton._... 20 
Bulwinkle 25 
WON. hoon on 
North Dakota: 
aan ieee 430, 28 . 
rtson.....-|(') | 
Ohi o | 
Dene sce 1/308, 57§ 84,622) 27/146, 004 47 
po ee | 77, 7 e 4 
Wistoe es | 103, 29 45 
al | 65, it} 
Holbrock...... 48, 04 48 
oe Soe ee, 52, 769 49 
Clevenger. ...-.. 83, 41 47 
i Teen 49, 215 51 
SS 9 368, 693 86, 956 2 43 
Smith .........| 10/180, 482) 48,217) 27) 81,915) 45 
Claypool. ...... 11)181, 1171 43, 548 24 80,946' 45 


4At large. 
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of population voting in 1940 election, 
non-poll-tar States—Continued 
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State and suceess-|,,| & gz ic o> Vou 
fulcandidate |2| & aan > = 
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Ohio—Con. | 
Vorys | 12/388, 712) 91, 767 46 
Baumhart 9, 310| 62 442 47 
| SARS 531, 489) 121, 037 44 
Secrest... .. 5}199, 609 57, 359 49 
Thom 3/372, 090] 92, 469 44 
McGrego 254, 315 ‘ 49 
Imhoff. ._.. } 321, 626 7 45 
Kirwan_........ } 19/441, 240 45 
Sweeney... 2 2, 416 38 
Crosser....... 5, 434 30 
Bolton... , 650 42 
Bender_......../ ie A . 3 
EE. «s einone ee eS aS 
Oklahoma: 
NN on wi 1/416, &6 93, 366] 22/150,141) 36 
1 } 2123 50,351} 21! 80,981) 34 
Cartwright.....) 3 68, 344) 21) 86,489) 27 
| EES | 4 9, 0 21) 97,086; 30 
Monroney...... | 5i3s 3, 45 23/129, 148) 32 
Johnson _......-. 6/242 2, 33 22} 74 31 
Massingale._._- | 7/189, 547] 39,884) 21) 56,970} 30 
Rizley_.........| 8/206,434) 48,737) 24) 90,545) 44 
a ted cia Pe ecetctcens 
Oregon: | | 
DOORS Set can cies | 145, 675; 28/213, 14 41 
TOR antcteoentansl 44, 83 21) 79,7 38 
Angell_. a $4, 27 #4' 169, 054 48 
Pennsylv ania: | 
Sacks oleed 64, 599 % 104, 791 42 
McGranery. naa 62,844! 26)103,138! 43 
Bradley. ....... | 77, 436; 28/122, 636) 45 
Sheridan....... | 74,458] 27\118,117) 43 
Ec oakndnes 76,724| 261137,499| 46 
BEVOCB...  odcs-- | 2, 55 28/135, 092) 46 
Seott ae 9, 26) 155, 8&6 Al 
Wolfenden....- | 9, 25/138, 219 $ 
Gerlach. _.....-| § 20/106, 730) 37 
ae | 21/126, 274| 36 
Boland_.......- | 22)124, 199) 41 
Flannery.-...... | 23/176, 159! 40 
Fenton. ........ 191% 39 
Moser 4 35 
Rutherford. 43 
wean. . <.... 41 
Cs sscct gece : 42 
Simpson.... 46, 59 38 
Kunkel___... 74, 420 42 
286, 64, 158 38 
} ’ 496! 62, 530 2 21 46 
4, 835} 60,848} 21 ,985| 39 
5, 060 57,027) 20\101, 206; 35 
54, 631 19, 96,474) 34 
58, 442 23; 95, 801 37 
Graham_....-.- 64, 669 37 
WNMibott...u..-<< | 75, 34 
Ke I yo cee 58 35 
Rodgers_...... | 50, 26 
Se: akon ein 62, 450 45 
WIE. scudecues 76, 819 43 
Eberharter. ...- 62, 1! 44 
McArdle ae 70, 824 45 
Mw aisesruc Sein 75, O04 43 
Rhode Island | 
Forand_........ | 1/338,883] 87,327} 26,151,844) 45 
Fogarty .......-. | 2)\374, 463 87, 23\162,179 43 
outh Dakota | 
Mundt_.......- | 1/485,820} 135,406) 28)227,373) 47 
Case. a--2--| 2) 157, 132 47, 051 30, 71,178) 45 
Utah | 
Granger_......- | 1)256,388} 62,654! 24 109,675) 43 
Robinson....... | 2\993, 922) 86,874! 29/137,206 46 
Vermont | 
Plumley (1)13 89, 637; 25,140,477) 39 
Washington as 
Magnuson.....- | 1/412,689) 113,988) 28,185,098) 45 
Jackson.-......- 2/269, 757 f 4; 25 5% 43 
EA } 3/258, 301 60 2: 1,459) 42 
Ser ee | 4/244, 908 2 W8, 49) 1) 
Leavy.....-. | 5/274, 754 2| 24/121, 84 44 
Coffee --.-| 6/275, 782 a 7 $1 
West Virginia: | 
Ramsay aie 1/281, 333 2 32; 49 
Randolph 2} 297, 167 2 De 45 
Edmiston. .... 3\316, 917 25\141,2 15 
Johnson......-.| } 26,157 19 
inde dans | 2 42 
RS csncoas 2 689, 45 
Wisconsin } 
| ES | { 69, 27 2 4,122) 42 
Sauthofl oN f 6,8 43 
Stevens onal } i l , 40) 
Wasiel oe s 1s 13 
Wet ee 4 73,728) 1 $2 
EE aS cclenseas 8 66, S2 2 l 7 41 
7\2 8, f 20) 113, 749 39 
I oo oo ccoisieicaes | 29, 815 49, 00, 15/111, 000 3 
Se 9/204, 618 61,009} 21/115,600) 39 
Gel mena — 10) 263, 088 50, 77 19, 106, O2¢ 40 
Wyoming | 
_ Meintyre ..---!(!) |250, 742 57,080| 23/106,888) 43 
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Price Control Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, October 8, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
cluded an editorial from the Enterprise 
News of Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
reference to my vote on the price control 
bill. Since there has been much talk, 
publicity, and controversy on the sub- 
ject following the President’s messag 
September 7, and even since the final 
passage of the bill by both Houses of 
Congress, Iam prompted by this edit rial 
as well as by letters received to off 
further comment, especially as falbaede 
agriculture, about which there appears to 
be so much misunderstanding. 

None of us want inflation, most cer- 
tainly not. There was no argument on 
that score. How best to prevent infla- 
tion, or at least curb the p_esent tendency 
toward inflation, developed many differ- 
ences of opinion. Be it remembered, 
however, that these differences were on 
plans and methods, not as to the objec- 
tive. 

From the President’s message the 
lowing is quoted: 

After all, parity is, by its very definition, a 
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fair relationship between the prices of the 
things farmers sell and the things they buy. 
Calculations of parity must include all costs 


of production including the cost of labor 


The bill, 
vided that 


For the purposes of this act parity 
and comparable prices for any agric ul 
commodity shall be determined as authori 
by existing law but shall also include all farm 
labor. 


as it passed the House, pri 





The bill as finally voted on in the House 
passed by a very substantial majority, 
namely 284 to 96. 

The bill was amended in the Senate 
and went to conference. he report of 
the conferees was accepted by both 
Houses of Congress. The bill has been 
signed by the President and is now Pub- 
lic Law No. 729 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, chapter 578, Second session, 
H. R. 7565, an act to amend the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, to aid in 
preventing inflation, and for other pur- 
poses. Among other provisions of the 
law is the following: 

That modifications shall be made in maxi- 








mum prices established for any agricultural 
commodity and for commodities processed 
or manufactured in whole or su ntial part 
from any agricultural commodity, under 


regulations to be prescribed by the President, 
in any case where it appears that such modi- 
fication is necessary to increase the produc- 
tion of such commodity for war purposes, or 
where by reason of increased labor or other 
costs to the producers of such agricultural 
commodity incurred since January 1, 1941, 
the maximum prices so established . 7 
reflect such increased costs 





From all of the foregoing it is obvi 


that there was no disagreement as to 
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whether or not labor costs should be in- 
cluded in determining prices paid to the 
farmer for agricultural products; the 
disagreements were as to methods. In 
fact, the law as passed is even broader 
than the provision contained in the 
House bill as, in addition to labor, it also 
provides “or other costs.” 

Furthermore, it is difficult to conclude 
how, or why, approximately 25 percent 
of the population, as a group, receiving 
approximately 10 percent of the total 
national income, by having costs of pro- 
duction fairly considered could contribute 
to inflation to any appreciable degree. 
The best safeguard: against inflation is 
the production of consumer goods, food 
supplies included, to meet consumer 
demands. 

The issue was not entirely that of rela- 
tive income to the farmer and his family 
but also whether or not agricultural pro- 
duction not enly could be maintained but 
expanded to meet essential] future re- 
quirements. 

The House bill also provided that no 
action shall be taken under authority of 
this act “with respect to wages or salaries 
which have not reached a 15 percent in- 
creased cost of living level above the 
wages or Salaries paid on January l, 
1941." That certain wage and salary 
adjustment upward is necessary in order 
to obtain certain wage and salary levels 
to fairly meet increased living costs, no 
fair-minded person will deny. The en- 
tire approach should be in a spirit that 
will neither admit of favors nor impose 
penalties. In brief, parity for all as 
nearly as such can be attained. 

It is not expected the amended Price 
Control Act will in itself solve any of 
our problems. It is admitted to be only 
an effort in that direction and gives to 
the President wide discretionary powers 
over wages and prices of farm products. 

However, one benefit that certainly will 
be derived from the discussion is that it 
will bring our farm-production problems 
more forcibly to the attention of the en- 
tire country. 

It is a well-known fact that for several 
years the Government has been subsidiz- 
ing agriculture to the extent of hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. Whether 
we agree or disagree with the principle 
involved that such subsidies are eco- 
nomically sound, the fact remains, and it 


is evidence beyond dispute, that the Gov- 
ernment thereby acknowledged that agri- 
culture was not receiving a fair or rea- 


sonable return on capital invested, labor, 
and other costs of production. 
it is stated that approximately 1,000,- 
000 farmers’ sons and hired men have 
entered the service, that approximately 
another million of their sons and hired 
men have gone into industry, thus re- 
1g by 2,000,000 the most able-bodied 
our farm producers. And this number 
being increased daily. 
We have now in our armed forces ap- 
ately 4,000,000 men. These men 


4 
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and well fed. There is a 
contemplat incré > of this number to 
ten million r even higher. Beyond 
qu 101 certain percentage of this in- 
cre: will come from the agricultural 
districi These men will cease to be 
producers d becol consumers, and 


thus add to the production problem. 
This increased number of men from the 
farms, as well as all others from else- 
where entering the service, must also be 
fed. They, and all others now in the 
service, must also be supported by fur- 
nishing to them all the necessary sinews 
and implements of war. 

Therefore, our millions of defense 
workers and others supporting our com- 
bat forces must be fed. Then there is 
the civilian population, including the 
nonproducers such as the aged, the in- 
firm, and the children of tender age, who 
must be fed. Then the United Nations 
are calling upon the American farmer 
for food supply not only for their combat 
forces but also for their civilian popula- 
tion to prevent malnutrition and even 
starvation. 

We have often heard the statement 
that “food will win the war,” but this 
food must be produced, and certain man- 
power to maintain and expand produc- 
tion must somehow or other be available. 
Farmers are also further handicapped 
since the materials for production of 
farm implements, farm machinery, re- 
pairs, fertilizer, and so forth, have been 
curtailed because these same materials 
are needed in our war effort. 

Farmers’ income, investment consid- 
ered, has never been recognized as highly 
profitable or potentially inflationary. 
Wages paid to farm help are not attrac- 
tive, especially at the present time, when 
compared with wages or income from 
many other sources. The hours are long. 
Certain agricultural pursuits, such as 
stock raising and dairying, poultry and 
poultry products, require labor 7 days a 
week. The seasons may be favorable or 
unfavorable. Wind, rain, hail, drought, 
or insect pests may damage or destroy in 
a very short time the investment of much 
labor and capital. 

It is stated that more farm sales have 
been held Nation-wide this fall than ever 
before. One congressional district re- 
ported 40 farm sales in 1 week. More 
dairy herds have gone to slaughter than 
ever before because adequate help could 
not be procured to carry on. Yet more 
dairy products will be needed in the com- 
ing months and for the duration than at 
any previous period of our history. The 
diminishing of the dairy herds presents a 
serious problem since replacement will 
require years of time. 

So our great concern is not for today 
only, it is for the future. It is not dol- 
lars only, it is for an essential food sup- 
ply. How can we best _help the farmer 
to provide focd supplies in sufficient vol- 
ume to meet the absolute needs? 

Whatever differences may have ex- 
isted between the President, the two 
Houses of Congress, and the public in 
consideration of the bill is water over 
the dam. The bill has been passed and 
signed by the President. James F. 
Byrnes, former Justice of the Supreme 
Court, has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent as Economic Stabilizing Director. 
Six representatives—two each for labor, 
agriculture, and management—have been 
appointed members of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Board to assist the Director. 

All former differences of opinion are 
now laid aside, and Director Byrnes and 
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his Board, as representatives of the Pres- 
ident, have the best wishes and loyal sup- 
port of all in considering and carrying 
out the monumental task which con- 
fronts them in their efforts to harmonize 
interests, to favor no groups to the detri- 
ment of other groups, to contribute to the 
best interest of all, to prevent inflation, 
to stabilize our entire economic structure, 
to contribute to our war effort so that 
early and complete victory may be 
achieved. 





Continuation of Base Pay of Veterans 
After Present War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced into the House today a bill 
providing for an extended income for the 
veterans of this war during a reasonable 
period after the hostilities have ceased. 
It will be in this period that the millions 
of mén in our armed forces will be re- 
turned to peacetime economy and will 
find extreme difficulty during the first 
few months of their return in obtaining 
employment. During this period the in- 
dustry of the Nation will be reconverting 
to peacetime production. This reconver- 
sion should bring a new wave of pros- 
perity, but during the period of reconver- 
sion the millions of men who have been 
so severely dislocated economically must 
rightfully be provided for so that these 
defenders of our Nation might maintain 
their self-respect and have some means 
of living until they reenter gainful 
employment. 

This bill provides for a continuance of 
base pay for a pericd of 15 months for 
enlisted men and for a period of 10 
months for officers. No officer, however, 
is to receive an allowance greater than 
that provided for the rank of a captain. 

I think it is highly important that the 
Congress give early consideration to this 
measure. 

Following is a copy of the bill: 

A bill to continue the base pay of veterans of 
the present war for a limited pericd after 
separation from the service in order to 
provide an opportunity for readjustment 
and rehabilitation 
Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the 

limitations specified in section 2, every per- 

son who (1) serves in the land or naval 
forces of the United States at any time dur- 

ing the period beginning December 7, 1941, 

and ending on the date the President pro- 

claims the termination of the present war, 
and (2) is separated from such service under 
honorable conditions or is released from 

active duty, shall be paid monthly, for a 

period of 15 months in the case of a person 

receiving the base pay of an enlisted man and 
for a period of 10 months in the case of any 
other person, an amcunt equal to the 
monthly base pay which he had been re- 
ceiving immediately prior to such separation 

or release. Such period of 15 months or 10 

months, as the case may be, shall commence 
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on the date of separation from service or 
re'ease from active duty or on the date of 
enactment of this act, whichever date is the 
later. In the event any such person has been 
receiving base pay at a higher rate than the 
pase pay of the fourth period as prescribed 
in section 1 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, he shall for the purposes of this act be 
considered to have been receiving the base 
pay of the fourth pericd. 

Sec. 2. (a) A person shall be entitled to 
the monthly payments provided for by section 
1 only after he files application therefor with 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the case may be, stating, under 
cath, that his monthly income is less than 
the amount of the monthly base pay which 
he had been receiving immediately prior to 
his separation from the service or release 
from active duty. 

(b) Monthiy payments provided for by 
section 1 shall be made by check. Each 
check shall be mailed to the payee, together 
with a voucher to be filled out by him in 
which he shall state, under oath, the amount 
of his income for the month covered by the 
check. Such voucher shall be attached to 
the check by the payee and such check may 
be cashed at any post office only if accom- 
panied by a properly executed voucher. The 
next monthly check shall be reduced to an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
amount of the monthly base pay which the 
payee had been receiving immediately prior 
to his separation from the service or release 
from active duty and the amount which the 
payee stated in such voucher that he had 
received during the month covered by the 
voucher. In the event any voucher dis- 
closes that the amount of income received 
by any payee for any month exceeded the 
amount of such monthly base pay, no further 
payment shall be made under this act unless 
another application is made in the same 
manner as the original application stating 
that the monthly income of the applicant is 
again less than the amount of such monthly 
base pay. 





Critical Manpower Shortage on the 
Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Octoher 12, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Kecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, Federated 
Dairy Associations of Massachusetts, 
Federation of Poultry Associations, Bos- 
ton Market Gardeners Association, and 


Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion: 

WALTHAM, Mass., October 10, 1942. 
Hon. EpiItH Nourse ROGERS: 


Immediate clear-cut action must be taken 
on farm labor situation if people are to eat 
next year. Three out of four men on one of 
my farms volunteered this week with harvest 
unfinished and one volunteered from my 
other farm. Not a question of wages, for I 
pay the highest and we work only a 9-hour 
day. Hundreds of deferments of farm boys 
in this State expires in the next 2 months 
and both boys and farmers are all in doubt 
and indecision. Men are also steadily leav- 
ing farmers for industrial jobs. With all the 
patriotism in the world we can’t keep on like 


this. Three steps necessary. One, defer auto- 
matically all previously deferred farmers and 
farm employees till adequate national plan 
is ready. Two, place all labor under selective 
Service which has performed remarkably 
creditable job—let them assign each eligible 
man his proper place in accordance with 
national production policy. Three, give farm 
operators and employees such _ recogni- 
tion that both they and public will consider 
farm jobs just as essential patriotic service 
as any other. There is no time to waste if 
the country wants to eat and if we are to 
win the war. Cecil Ford, president Federated 
Dairy Associations of Massachusetts; Maurice 
Eugley, president Massachusetts Federation of 
Poultry Associations; Milton Allen, president 
Boston Market Gardeners Association; and 
R. A. Vanmeter, president Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers Association, support this request. 
JOSEPH DECATUR, 
President, Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau Federation. 





Facts Dispute Assertion That More Inter- 
est Is Taken by People in Elections in 
Non-Poll-Tax-Paying States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time an interesting editorial, which 
appeared in the September 23, 1942, issue 
of the Paris News, published at Paris, 
Tex., by Mr. A. G. Pat Mayse. 

It is as follows: 

INDIFFERENT VOTERS 

Figures compiled by Associated Press, com- 
paring the votes cast in recent primaries with 
the registered qualified vote, show the fallacy 
of the contention of advocates of repeal of 
the poll tax requirement in some States 

In Ohio, for instance, where there were 
4,000,000 qualified voters, without poll tax 
requirement, not quite 800,000 votes were 
cast—about 1 in 5. The same preportion 
obtained in Iowa and Idaho, and it was still 
lower in Utah, in none of which States is a 
poll tax required. 

Wyoming led in vote casting proportion, 
with 84 out of each 100 voting, and Texas, 
where a poll tax or exemption is required 
was second, with 82 out of each 100 qualified 
to vote. 

Some apologists for the reduced vote laid 
ft to the absence of millions of people in 
the Army and Navy, yet Texas has supplied 
as Many such men, in proportivm to popula- 


tion as any other State, and many more than 
some States. That is an excune that does 
not work out. 

The fact is that everyone in Texas who 


cares enough for his right to vite is willing 
to pay the small amount of yoll tax, and 
that even after it is paid, and the qualifica- 
tion met, they do not always vote. It may 
be because they are not intererted enough 
or there may be other reasons, tut the fact 
remains that the full vote is never cast, nov 
is it in any other State. 

States that have no poll tax are no better 
governed than the States that have this re- 
quirement, nor do they send abler represent - 
atives to the Congress. Until it can be 
shown that unrestricted voting weuld im- 
prove the quality of legislators and Stats offl- 
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cers, Texas should keep the poll tax require- 
ment. The Congress may remove the qualifi- 
cation as to voting for Members of that body, 
but if that be done Texas can still require 
it for those who want to help elect State 
officers. 





Gold Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most unfortunate orders to come 
from the War Production Board was is- 
sued the past week. It provides that the 
larger gold mines must step breaking out 
new ore after October 15 and siop all 
operations within 60 days. I hav in my 
district in Colorado the Cripple Creck 
mining district, comprising the towns of 
Victor and Cripple C'reek. These towns 
are dependent for their existence on the 
gold produced in this area. Gold was 
discovered in Cripple Creek in 1891 and 
since that time this has been one of the 
large gold-producing districts in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the citizens 
of Victor and Cripple Creek, I protest 
against this order, which seems to have 
been made in a most arbitrary manner. 
No hearings have been held to determine 
if such an order was wise or necessary. 
Many of the miners in these towns have 
lived there for more than a quarter of a 
century. They own their homes and do 
not want to leave. They have had op- 
portunities to go to other places and 
work at much higher wages, but they 
have preferred to stay at home and con- 
tribute their part to the war effort there. 

Western Senators and Congressmen 
have done their utmost to prevent this 
order being issued. We realized the con- 
sequences, but were unable to convince 
those in charge of this program. Mr. 
Speaker, we are not promoting the pros- 
ecution of the war by depriving these 
citizens of their right to earn a living. 
We can best fight this war by disturbing 
as little as possible the domestic and eco- 
nomic life of our people. These residents 
of Victor and Cripple Creek are willing 
to make any Sacrifice necessary to win 
the war and they are just as loyal and 
patriotic as any other group in this coun- 
try. However, they cannot see the jus- 
tice or wisdom of this unprecedented and 
unwarranted procedure. 

The citizens of and Cripple 
Creek have sent a petition to Mr. Donald 
M. Nelson asking for a reconsideration 
of this order. Let us hope 1a} 
receive favorable consideration. I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the Colorado Springs Gazette comment- 
ing on this situation: 

PLANNED THAT WAY 

The enforced closing of the gold 1 4 
fits perfectly into the idea of the plar 
economy that is being persistently pursut 
in guise of war needs. It has little, if an} 
thing, to do with the successful | ecu! i 
of war. The service is tot ized 
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Citizens mightily concerned with winning the 
war and nothing else, can view it for what it 
is and act accordingly—the opportunity 
comes in early November—or they can con- 
tinue to play a guinea-pig role. 

A government which can ring the death 
knell of one economic group can decree the 
wiping out of another, and will. 

The individual, endeavoring by what he 
considers legitimate means to earn a living, 
and not getting in the way, is apt to think 
it is a couple of other fellows who are going 
to get hurt. That’s what gold-mining men 
thought despite the ample examples fur- 
nished in other industries. That’s what mer- 
chants think now, looking at gold mining. 

Cripple Creek is doomed by bureaucratic 
order, and if the process is made to prevail 
none is immune. The retailer already is on 
the line. Bureaucrats say that 300,000 of 
his kind will be plowed under by next year 
and no one treats the threat seriously. It 
is impossible, so runs the thought, that men 
should be denied the only means they have of 
earning a living. That’s what the people of 
the gold-mining camps thought. 

The retailer is told that he is living in 
false hope, and he should believe it. He is 
told that, despite ample stocks now, his 
shelves soon will be depleted and that there 
will be little merchandise to be had for re- 
placement. He is told that this is necessary 
to the winning of the war. It is the result, 
in fact, of bureaucratic assumption of con- 
trol of production on the theory that the 
planners know a better way. 

Civilian production has been slowed to a 
trickle without civilians knowing anything 
about it. The retailer will find out when he 
can get nothing to sell. Government says 
t will try to save as many of him as possible 
by stepping in to run their businesses. He 
may consider those forced to the wall as suf- 
fering a kinder fate. In any event business 
will be in the hands of government, as gold 
miners now are. The excuse is war, and the 
fact is socialization. 

In the case of gold mining, bureaucrats 
said the miners were needed to produce cop- 
per. The industry says the miners suited to 
such purpose are not in the camps. They 
have been lured away to war construction 
jobs and drafted into the Army. The Army 
also has some thousands of copper miners. 
They could be returned tc mine copper, as 
needed farm labor could be returned to pro- 
duce food, but that would be a confession of 
poor planning and initial error 

There are many such errors extending 
down, in the present case, to the placing of 
an unnecessarily low ceiling on the price of a 
product urgently needed and thereby pre- 
venting full production. 

Economic planning in defiance of economic 
Jaw always runs to such end, but the planners 
skip merrily from one expedient to another 
in an effort to have things as they want them 
and not as they have to be. What goes on 


w is what was started a decade ago. The 

difference is in pretense of emergency: then 
was economic; now it is war. 
— oa 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
KON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
ii ( t) fo] article by Robert 








L. Horton, from the Boston Post of Oc- 
tober 11, 1942: 


Grim Days aT HAND FoR UNITED STATES— 
UNITED NaTion To Face TERRIFIC TAXES— 
War Errort Now To CALL FoR SACRIFICES 
HITHERTO UNKNOWN 


(By Robert L. Norton) 


With the passing of the tax bill, the heavi- 
est in our history; the fixing of food prices 
and wages, and the certainty that most of 
the necessities of life will be rationed, it will 
be no ionger possible for the Washington 
scolds to go about the country and assert 
that people do not know they are in the war. 

The necessity for exhortation has already 
passed. During his tour of the country, 
Mr. Roosevelt sensed a critical reaction upon 
the part of the public against those spokes- 
men for the war effort who insisted that we 
were not tough enough to win the war. 

And, returning to Washington, the Presi- 
dent took the first opportunity to set these 
gentlemen back on their heels. He found 
that the country had the right kind of spirit 
and that it might well be emulated by Con- 
gress and administration officials. 

The public needed this little shot of opti- 
mism and confidence from the Commander 
in Chief. It showed a comprehension on his 
part of the war psychology of the people, 
which some of those in positions of great 
power in Washington completeiy failed to 
grasp. With these public mentors displaying 
apprehension as to the national morale, the 
idea that a great many persons were them- 
selves uneasy and apprehensive over the con- 
duct of the war effort in Washington by their 
critics, never seemed to register. But the 
President effectually rubbed this idea home. 


WILL HAVE TO GET ROUGH AND TOUCH 


Up to this time the going has not been 
very rough. The pinch of higher living costs, 
the shortage in gasoline and fuel oil, coffee, 
and beef were minor inconveniences. They 
are trifling by comparison with what is com- 
ing and already on the way. 

For some 10 months the country has en- 
joyed unrivalled wartime prosperity, due to 
rising wages and reduction of unemployment. 
Money has been plentiful and, while it is 
true that hundreds of millions have been 
salted in savings, nevertheless there has been 
plenty of free spending and nearly all lines 
of goods, the essentials as well as the luxur- 
ies, have been available. 

Great numbers of men have been inducted 
into the armed forces, but as yet they have 
not come to grips with the enemy. Casualties 
in the Pacific and elsewhere have not been 
alarming except as they might forecast what 
is in store for our fighting men when they 
finally get down to business and the armed 
might of America starts rolling. 

But this interlude will shortly come to an 
end. As Lieutenant General Drum puts it in 
excellently chosen phrases: “It takes a rough, 
tough people, in and out of uniform, to put 
up or shut up when the blue chips are on 
the table. It takes a tough people to mect 
the demands for manpower, to maintain and 
increase industrial output, to work around 
the clock, to sow and reap the harvests of 
America for the United Nations, to build and 
sail new merchant fleets across treacherous 
seas, to sacrifice without complaint social 
gains of labor and management in the na- 
tional interest, to watch many privileges of 
a free and secure democracy disappear and 
to remain firm in the faith that victory will 
restore all rights.” 

HEADING FOR TERRIFIC TAXES 

The time is rapidly approaching when we 
shall experience a greater degree of regi- 
mentation than was ever anticipated. If this 
war continues for some years, and that is 
what we are preparing for, it will ultimately 
take all of the income of the American people 
above subsistence in the form of taxes. 


| 
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The present tax bill, pending before Con- 
gress, is the stiffest on record, but it is not 
a marker to what may be expected. The bill 
needs some clarification for the average tax- 
payer in order that he may know where we 
are headed. Thus the scope of the measure 
may be grasped when it is realized that it 
will take in 46,000,000 people. 

The total Federal tax bill of the American 
people, including the additional taxes levied 
under this pill, will exceed $26,000,000,000. 
If we add to this the $10,200,000,000 in State 
and local taxes, the total tax bill will aggre- 
gate $36,537,000,000. And since it is esti- 
mated that our total national income at the 
end of the year will be approximately $110,- 
000,000,060, more than one-third of this in- 
come will go to the tax bill. 

The extent of the imposition will be better 
appreciated by the taxpayer with the realiza- 
tion that the individual with an income of 
$12 a week starts with 19 cents out of that 
twelfth dollar and rates rise steeply from that 
point. The House has passed an additional 
5 percent withholding tax and the Senate has 
before it a 5 percent Victory tax on gross 
income. Therefore, whichever is finally 
adopted, the taxpayer will take a cut of 24 
cents on the first taxable dollar. 


MILLIONS OF NEW TAXPAYERS 


In the first World War, when the national 
income reached a peak of $56,000,000,000, the 
highest tax collected was a little less than 
$5,500,000,000. In Canada, the taxes for the 
fiscal year 1942-43 will amount to $1,567,000,- 
000, and the total revenue estimated in Great 
Britain for the year ending March 1943 is 
$9,876,000,000. Under this bill and existing 
law we will collect an estimated revenue of 
$20,054,000,000. 

In Great Britain, there are no local taxes 
corresponding to those levied on income by 34 
of our States, including Massachusetts. Cor- 
porations under this bill will pay 48.9 percent 
of the total income taxes and individuals 51.1 
percent. 

In Great Britain, 33 percent of the total 
income comes from corporations and 67 per- 
cent from individuals. In Canada, 50.3 per- 
cent comes from individuals and 49.7 percent 
from corporations. 

The person with an income from dividends 
is harder hit in this country than in Great 
Britain. We have a total tax rate of 64 per- 
cent on individual incomes in this class, as 
compared with the British rate of 50 percent 
with respect to individuals with less than 
$8,000 income. 

As indicating how the bill reaches down 
into the lower-income group, some 7,000,000 
new taxpayers are added as a result of the 
reduction in personal exemptions. The bill 
reduces the personal exemption of a married 
person or head of a family from $1,500 to 
$1,200, and in the case of a single person from 
$750 to $500. 

Credit for dependents has been reduced 
from $400 to $300, and it is estimated that 
this will bring in 600,000 new taxpayers. 


DEDUCTION OF MEDICAL COSTS 


Surtaxes run up to 88 percent for all indi- 
viduals whose incomes exceed $200,000, so 
that pretty well eliminates the war-profit 
millionaires of the first World War. 

Although we may finally come to the iniqui- 
tous sales tax, the 5-percent Victory tax im- 
posed by the Senate bill is a fairer substitute. 
The Victory tax is a tax based on ability to 
pay, while the sales tax is a tax on consump- 
tion. 

For example, under the Victory tax, a per- 
son having a gross income of $100,000 will pay 
a gross Victory tax of $4,968.80. To pay this 
amount of tax under a 5-percent retail sales 
tax, it would be necessary for one with a 
gross income of $100,000 to spend $99,376 on 
articles subject to a retail sales tax. The 
adoption of a sales tax in lieu of the Victory 
tax would mean the shifting of the tax from 








those best able to pay to those least able to 
ay. 

. There is an additional incentive to pay- 
ing the Victory tax. Thus in the case of a 
single person the bill provides a post-war 
credit of 25 percent of the Victory tax, but 
not to exceed $500. In the case of a married 
person the post-war credit allowed is 40 per- 
cent of the Victory tax, but not to exceed 
$1,000, and 2 percent, but not to exceed 
$100 is allowed to each dependent. 

Another feature of the bill is that which 
provides for a deduction of medical costs 
in computing the tax of all taxpayers. This 
includes all expenses in excess of 5 percent 
of the net income of the taxpayer, but in no 
case to «xceed $2,500. 


HOW WITHHOLDING TAX WOULD APPLY 


In the proposal for collection of tax at 
source, here is the way the taxpayer would 
be affected in the amount withheld, based 
on weekly pay roll: If the wages are over 
$12 but not over $16, the amount of tax to 
be withheld shall be 10 cents; $16 but not 
over $20, 30 cents; $20 but not over $24, 50 
cents; $24 but not over $28, 70 cents; $28 
but not over $32, 90 cents; $32 but not over 
$36, $1.10; $86 but not over $40, $1.30; $40 
but not over $50, $1.60; $50 but not over 
$60, $2.10; $60 but not over $70, $2.60; $70 
but not over $80, $3.10; $80 but not over $90, 
$3.60; $90 but not over $100, $4.10; $100 but 
not over $110, $4.60; $110 but not over $120, 
$5.10; $120 but not over $130, $5.60; $130 but 
not over $140, $6.10; $140 but not over $150, 
$6.60; $150 but not over $160, $7.10; $160 but 
not over $170, $7.60; $170 but not over $180, 
$8.10; $180 but not over $190, $8.60; $190 but 
not over $200, $9.10; $200, $9.40, plus 5 per- 
cent of the excess over $200. 

These are some of the high lights of the 
bill which are of interest to the general tax- 
payer. But the bill has not yet been adopted 
by both branches of Congress when the 
Treasury comes along with the announce- 
ment that $6,000,000,000 more will be neces- 
sary, and pronto. 


TO HURT “WHITE COLLAR” CLASS 


The extra billions will have to be pro- 
vided and many more besides before the war 
is over, but for the present the disposition 
of Congress is one tax bill at a time. There 
have been statements from Senator GEORGE 
and others that the country is approaching 
a dangerous limitation to its ability to pay 
taxes if the internal economy of the country 
is to be protected during the war. 

However, what this means in the near fu- 
ture is still heavier taxes and the chances 
are that a very large percentage of these will 
be collected by deduction at the source. It 
is obvious with the adoption of mass taxa- 
tion that there will be difficulty in collection. 
It will be difficult, for instance, for the $50 
a week salary man to hold out $400 for taxes 
in addition to his contributions to Victory 
bonds and maintain his family. 

And a great many thousands of citizens, 
those of the so-called white-collar class, 
whose incomes have not moved up with the 
costs of living and other exactions of the war, 
are certain to experience the utmost difficulty 
in meeting their obligations. These are the 
millions with mortgages on their homes, with 
fixed insurance commitments, and debts of 
various kinds. 

COMPULSORY BUYING OF BONDS 


But this terrible bugaboo of inflation must 
be met and kept under control unless we are 
to run into financial chaos. Income pay- 
ments to individuals are currently running in 
the neighborhood of $115,000,000,000 a year 
and the flow of consumer goods is currently 
running in the neighborhood of $80,000,000,- 
000 a year. 

It is estimated that income payments will 
rise to the level of $120,000,000,000 in 1943. 
At the same time the flow of consumer goods 
is bound to decrease. The most optimistic 
estimate of the available supply of goods and 





services for 1943 is $70,000,000,000. This 
leaves a gap of $50,000,000,000, and it is this 
huge amount of loose money which the 
Treasury is trying to put its hands on in the 
program to stave off inflation. 

As the Treasury figures it, this tremendous 
sum must either be taken in taxes or volun- 
tarily saved by consumers to reduce effec- 
tively what will otherwise be a ruinous pres- 
sure on price ceilings. 

Various proposals are made to effect this 
purpose. The purchase of War bonds and 
Stamps by the public, despite the tremendous 
campaign put over by the Treasury, is not up 
to expectations. So that some of the ex- 
perts are pushing the idea of compulsory buy- 
ing of bonds—that is, a percentage taken 
from ail pay rolls. 


SPENDING TAX AKIN TO SALES TAX 


The sales tax is by no means dead and it 
may be passed on top of the Victory tax. 
While Congress has generally been opposed 
to a sales tax and it has been fought by the 
Treasury, it has steadily gained adherents for 
the reason that it is the easiest tax to collect 
and is less direct than other assessments. 
For instance, a person paying a tax of 6 cents 
on a package of cigarettes finally becomes so 
accustomed to it that he never thinks about 
it. 

While the Treasury has stood out against 
the sales tax, it is still pressing for what is 
called the spending tax, which is close to 
being the same thing. This tax would be 
levied on the amount that individuals spend 
on consumer goods and services. It would 
be levied at progressive rates instead of a flat 
rate, as under the 5-percent sales tax. 

The more money people spent, the higher 
would be their taxes. The argument for this 
tax is that, because it is levied on spendings 
rather than income, it would give relief to 
persons who are devoting a large part of their 
income to the repayment of debt, payment of 
life insurance premiums, the purchase of 
War bonds, and other forms of saving. 

Savings in any form would be exempt from 
taxes and the theory is that the spending 
tax would give individuals an incentive to 
save rather than to spend. 

There is little sympathy for this proposal 
in Congress today, however, since it would 
involve the most complicated form of ac- 
counting. But in any case the country is 
in for enforced savings in one form or an- 
other, although many will contend grimly 
that there will be mighty little left for sav- 
ings when existing taxes and war obligations 
are met. 


PEOPLE WILLING, BUT WON'T ACCEPT ALIBIS 


But however severe the burden of taxation, 
the toughening process is certain to proceed 
a good deal further. We may look forward to 
a general rationing of all the necessities within 
a year. With the armed forces constantly in- 
creasing and the possibility of an Army of 
13,000,000, a very large percent of the popula- 
tion will be required to work in the war indus- 
tries. Some 5,000,000 women are needed. 

The Government faces no more difficult 
problem than that of manpower. Nothing 
could be more objectionable to the American 
people than compulsory labor, yet we are told 
by the generals and those heading the civil 
effort that the voluntary system is not work- 
ing out successfully. 

After the elections the matter of the distri- 
bution of manpower and the drafting of labor 
will be fought out in Congress. A national 
service act may be required for all able-bodied 
citizens 

Production needs will increase and our ar- 
senal of democracy will face enormously in- 
creased wartime demands. 

An upward revision of wartime plans is al- 
ready in effect. As General Drum warns: 
“Dollars and weapons cannot win without 
men. Manpower remains the master of mod- 
ern war. Trained soldiers are needed at the 
front, commanded by leaders who lose no op- 
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portunity to hit and hit hard and also un- 
flinching men and women at home.” 

We don’t think the generals and the ad- 
mirals need worry about the tough roughness 
of the American people to meet the ultimate 
test. But it should be always kept in mind 
that they are apt to be pretty tough and 
rough, too, on the leaders who don’t make 
good in the efficient conduct of the war. They 
are in no mood to accept alibis. 





The Voice of Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following inter- 
view by Richard Eaton, news analyst, on 
The Voice of Capitol Hill, Sunday eve- 
ning, October 11, 1942, over the Atlantic 
Coast Network, originating through Sta- 
tion WWDC in Washington: 


Mr. Eaton. Congress recently passed an 
anti-inflation bill. What are your views on 
it, Congressman McCormack? 

Congressman McCormack. Mr. Eaton, since 
the outbreak of war in Europe until the 
passage of the bill you refer to, the cost ¢ 
living had increased about 18 percent on a! 
an average. In the last 12 months, the aver 
age increase alone was 10 percent plus. The 
President had made great efforts to control 
the steady up-bound trend of prices, and if 
he had not, the average increase particularly 
of foods, would have been much higher than 
they were. By his courageous leadership, the 
American consumers, and that means all of 
cur people, because we are all consumers, 
have been saved hundreds of milions of 
dollars. 

However, he had to impose more drastic 
regulations to prevent the upward trend of 
prices from becoming uncontrollable, in other 
words, to prevent the situation from getting 
beyond control. 

During the first World War, the cost of liv- 
ing more than doubled on an average. It 
brought about distressful conditions, It ad- 
versely affected the financial position of the 
Nation, as well as each individual. We do not 
want to have that happen during this war. 
Action was necessary to avert it. 

The higher prices go, the less 
power a person has. The higher prices go, the 
more our Government must pay for weapons 
of war to equip our boys to fight the enemy, 
and the more we will have to be taxed. The 
higher prices go, the higher a price 
should receive, the more wages labor should 
receive, because of the lessened purchasing 
power of the dollar. It is a vicious circi 
which has no end, unless sharply curbed 
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purchasing 


the farmer 


The Congress has passed legislation which 
gives the President the power to control 
prices. This was necessary in the Nation’s 
best interests. But that is not enough. Each 
and everyone must cooperate. We must de- 
velop the mind and the will make l 


sacrifices necessary to win the war. In addi- 
tion to cooperating with the efforts to con- 
trol prices we must cut down our purchases 
to fit the quantity of goods and the services 
available. The effects of uncontrolled fla~- 
tion upon each and every one of us, : ul 
the war effort, is disastrous. The Pri 
recognized that danger 

While some, such as speculat 


etc., will not like the control of pric 
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their pocketbook is adversely affected, the 
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Mr. Eaton. Congressman McCorRMACK, we 
read considerable in the papers, and it has 
been discussed by some, that the Congress 
should 1 abdicate its powers even during 
this wal Have you any views to express on 
1 G 101 
Congressman McCormack. The question, 
c t Mr. Eaton, is not even remotely 
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ernmental agency charged with conducting 
wa | é necessary to win the war. 
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and the symbol of the unity of our people 
and the preservation of our country, he must 
be given during wartime all powers necessary 
to wage a successful war. We must also real- 
ize that the President of the United States is 
elected by all of the people. There is no im- 
posed dictator on our people. 

Furthermore, during wartime in particular, 
it is necessary that we have a strong Presi- 
dent—a man of great courage. 

Fortunately, we had such a President in 
the early days of our Government in George 
Washington when, if we did not have his 
type of courageous leadership, we would not, 
in ail probabilities, have the country we 
possess today 

Again, during the War between the States, 
we had the courageous leadership of President 
Abraham Lincoln. Washington and Lincoln 
were strong Presidents, serving in trying days 
of our Nation’s history—men of great cour- 
age Without their leadership at the time 
they served, we probably would not have the 
country we have today 

In this grave crisis, we are again fortunate 
in having a strong leader, a man of great 
courage, in the person of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In the future, after you and 
I of this generation are dead, I hope and pray 
that at that time there will be in the White 
House a strong President—a man of great 
courage, if any similar crisis confronts our 
beloved country. In time of war, particularly 
in a democracy, a strong President is neces- 
sary. Thank God, we have one now 

Furthermore, even where Congress during 
war Wisely delegates ali necessary powers to 
the President, Congress always has control of 
such pov-2rs through the power and duty it 
has of appropriating the money necessary to 
execute any powers delegated Congress al- 
ways has a check even in wartime. This also 
shows the absurdity of the ridiculous argu- 


ment that Congress has abdicated its con- 
stitutional duties 

I am glad you asked this question, Mr. 
EATON, because, like yourself, I have read 
some such articles and come across some 
such utterances. It is nothing but a po- 


itical myth. I hope my answer to your ques- 
tion enables those listening in to realize the 
weakness and unsoundness of this argument 


Just one more observation, Mr. Eaton, 
while I am on this questi This genera- 
tion of Americans is on trial. We are going 


outcome 
win or lose 
of us, 


to be judged by the future on the 
question: “Did we 
war?” It is our duty 
Government as well, to take all necessary 
steps to win, so that we of today will 


down in history as the first generation o 
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Americans that failed our tru That 
trust is to preserve our country. 

One thing is the enemy ill not 
wait for Congress t if it fe i to dele- 
gate powers necessary to meet anything tl 
the enemy might 4d 

Congress has, I am proud to say, delegated 
and properly so, all powers necessary, and 
will continue to so act in relatior dele- 
Pz { of powers 1 re \ th 
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Radio Address of Hon. Raymond S. 
NMicKecugh, of Iilinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, Iinsert a radio address 
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and their voices of protest 


delivered by the Honorable Raymonp S. 
McKeoucH, Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator, at the Chicago 
stadium, Sunday evening, October 11, 
1942, on the occasion of the million-dollar 
War bond meeting and patriotic rally: 

Fellow Americans, upon entering this great 
building tonight, I wes struck anew with the 
thought that just as a fragment of conver- 
sation or a half-remembered old tune stiis 
the recording machinery of our minds to 
recall momentous occasions out of the past 
the act of revisitation stimulates comparison 
of today with yesterday. 

This happens to be the first time I have 
been in the Chicago Stadium since a certain 
historic summer night of 1940. 

That was when the duly chosen delegates 
of the Democratic National Convention unan- 
imously nominated for a third term the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

We hailed him then—whatever our political 
persuasion was at the moment—as the stand- 
ard bearer of his party. 

We hail him tonight—whatever our politi- 
cal persuasion may be now—as the consti- 
tutional Commander in Chief of all the armed 
forces of a mighty nation at war against the 
Axis Powers. 

We hail him as loyalists of his civilian 
command who—in contrast to the partisan 
character of that gathering 2 years ago in 
this place—have adjourned politics, have cast 
aside partisanism, in a united effort to win 
the war that we may win the peace and pre- 
serve for our own generation and for posterity 
the ideal of liberty and the concept of civili- 
zation as we have known it. 

By your gracious invitation I am here, as 
just another American citizen who is bend- 
ing every possible effort within my limited 
sphere toward defeat and destruction of the 
Godless philosophy of world rule by violence 

I am here not to give inspiration, but to 
take inspiration from labor’s magnificently 
militant and Sacrificial attitude toward the 
job which has to be done by all of us. 

I am here to pay tribute to labor for the 
immeasurable contributions it already 
made to the success of the fight for freedom 

There are now approximately 15,000,000 
men and women working in war industries— 
on the assembly line, in the shipyards, be- 


has 


fore the blast furnaces that work for war. 
Without protest, labor is today working lon 


hours at 
instances. 

It seems to me wholly natural that labor 
has relegated to itself a conspicuous place in 
the forefront of this struggle against the 
forces of time immemorial, 
labor has been fighting for freedom. 

It was inconceivable that labor would fail 
to understand at once that this particular 
attack upon the dignity of man is the most 
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darkness. Since 





vicicus, the most powerful, the most dia- 
bolical, the most determined in all of the 
history of modern civilization 


The distinguished Vice President of the 
United States, Henry A. WALLACE, spoke in 
language earmarked for immortality when he 


declared: 








“This is a fight between a slave world and 

free world.” 

As far as lal is concerned, he need not 

ive put any emphasis whatever upon the 
preposition that a decision for a complete 
victory ons iy or the other must be made in 
1942 

Those who work for a living, these who ar 
numbered among the membership of such 
organizations of workers as are represented 
here tonight, required no signpcsts to guide 
their way under the circumstances, 

Inevitably they determined to have lib- 
erty—or death 

This is the ‘s war and when it has 
been won we sh nave a people’s peace 

Undeterred by the wait-awhile arguments 
of Roosevelt-hating reaction, labor moved 
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more swiftly than any other segment of our 
society to clear the decks for standing off 
the enemy. 

Voluntarily organized workers gave up 
their hard-earned right to strike, to leave the 
job in protest against intolerable condi- 
tions, in order that production might flow 
evenly and abundantly. ; 

Immediately the words were spoken by the 
Commander in Chief, in his annual message 
to Congress of January 6, 1941. The superbly 
humane doctrine of the “four freedoms” be- 
came the byword of the toilers of this coun- 
try. 

Sustaining with irrepressible fortitude a 
thousand dislocations, labor has demon- 
strated on every production front of this war 
that the fighting forces of an embattled 
America are as militant at home as abroad. 

The workers of this Nation have proved 
that the man who wears a pair of silver 
wings has his counterpart in determination, 
in willingness to sacrifice, and in love of 
liberty, in the man who wears a pair of 
overalls in the factories and the mines and 
the mills. 

Labor has brilliantly shown that the badge 
of courage can be as sureiy earned on the 
home front as on any of the farflung battle 
stations of this global war. 

it goes without saying, of course, that the 
workers of America have given more than 
contributions in production. Hundreds of 
thousands of toilers laid down their tools to 
take up arms against the aggressors. 

Few are the homes of workers in this or 
any other community which are not dis- 
tinguished by service stars indicative of the 
fighting role being played by brothers, sons, 
and husbands 

Labor has set an example to the Nation, 
and in so doing has clearly won the right 
to have its say when the peace terms are 
written. 

It further goes without saying that labor 
realizes—or it cculd never participate in 
such meetings as this—that the ccst of vic- 
tory will add up to a staggering figure 

On July 1, 1941, there was a national debt 
of about $49,000,000,000. On July 1 of this 
year that debt was $72,000,000,000. Military 
and naval appropriations already voted by 
the Congress total about $20L,000,000,000. 
There will be a deficit in the fiscal year of 
1943 of about $60,000,000,000 

One thing pertinent to this meeting is 
certain—the more we do now the less will 
be the toll in life and limb 

Concerted action and all-out effort every 
day is the only thing that can shorten this 
war and save thousands of lives. 

You don’t have to be told that nothing 
matters but winning. 

You know that we are pitted against fa- 
natics whose goal is the complete destruc- 
tion of everything democracy means. 

To achieve that goal they have enforced 
oppressed peoples to give every scrap they 
own. They have reduced human beings to 
voiceless bondage. They have ruthlessly 
murdered the noncooperative. They are out 
to kill and conquer—and they'll give their 
last man and last breath to knock us out 

It is because labor appreciates—as only 
labor can—what the enslaved victims of the 
Axis have lost. That it has had no hesitancy 
in writing off every material thing that does 
not contribute to victory. 

We propose to preserve American standards 
and to restore the liberty which has been 
trampled and defiled and stolen from the 
lands of our ancestors. To bring freedcm 
again to the people of Holland and Belgium, 
Poland, Norway, and Denmark; to China, and 
France, and Czechoslovakia; to Greece and 
the Ukraine; to Albania and Yugoslavia; to 
all the beaten and broken countries. 

To my mind, the most impressive aspect of 


the working man and woman's eagerness to 
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aid the war effort is that they are throwing 
no backward glances over their shoulders to 
see what the other fellow is doing. 

No man nor woman in this great audience 
has permitted himself or herself for one in- 
Stant, I am sure, to contemplate the estab- 
lishment of frontiers of cooperation beyond 
which they will not go—even for liberty's 
sake. 

Labor has never been given to counting the 
cost when there has been an ideal to be 
served. 

Labor has never been hindered by ma- 
terial hold-backs of any kind when human 
values have been at stake. 

That is why, perhaps, its limited means 
have always counted more heavily than their 
intrinsic worth. They have been buttressed 
by a spiritual value which is beyond appraisal. 

When all is given, all can be gained, no 
matter how much nor how little all may be. 

It has been asked by some who are less 
willing to give than are the members of 
your movement: 

What price liberty? 

The answer is, All if that be necessary. 

Labor understands this, and understands, 
too, the magnitude of the stake for which 
we are contending. 





It is true, of course, that the ors red 
workers of this Nation have what y be 





defined as a selfish interest in winning the 
war 

No group nor individual in the entire Na- 
tion is without some economic incentive to 
help win. 

Yet labor can truly be said to be more 
concerned with extending the American way 
of life to the downtrodden slaves of the Axis 
than it is in insisting upon any benefits for 
itself. 

The workers of this Nation have fought 
too hard in times of peace for that equality of 
opportunity which democracy makes possi- 
ble not to appreciate the chance which this 
cruel war offers to build for all men a better 
world than we have ever known 

This is one of the chief reasons why labor 
follows the leadership of a Commander in 
Chief who recognizes that necessity of post- 
war planning now, who declares that there 
must be provided opportunities of empiloy- 
ment for the boys who will come home 
torious to us, and who asserts that “freedom 
from want, which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understandings which 
will secure to every nation a healthy peace- 
time life for its inhabitants, everywhere in 
the world.” 

This country we live in is the prceduct of 
the labor of millions of men and women who 
brought to fulfillment humanity’s great 
dream of establishing our right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness 

If labor built the Nation, labor cai ve the 
Nation. 

No lasting gains ever came out of compul- 
sion and no victory can be won out of the 
slave labor enforced by dictators 

It has been wisely said that ‘‘only a 
tant labor movement, not parties, not private 
organizations alone, can achieve our aims, 
and prevent the dangers which th 
democratic conduct of the war and t) 
aration of a people’s peace.’ 

As free men we recognize the great obliga- 
tion which falls upon us today 

Once again the little people, the small po- 
tatoes, if you please, will make the sa 
and win the victory 

They will defend the principles that estab- 
lished the new world, and in restoring those 
principles to their true place in governments, 
they will make a world from w h prejudice 
will be routed, and where economic justice 
and decent standards of living will be not 
dreams but living realities. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
Monday, October 12, 1942 
MARTIN J. 





KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the sharp division of 
opinion among the Membership of the 
House on the anti-poll-tax legislation, 


} 


hope the following memorandum of law 
may clear up some of the 
This memorandum was prepared by the 
National Lawyers Guild. 
TuHeE GEYER BILL (H. R. 1024) 

POLL TAX IN FEDERAL ELECTI 

TUTIONAL 
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authorize legi 
on the qualifications of elect 
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composed 


ensemble, 


of interrelated parts which, tout 
create a system of democratic gov- 
So considered in relation to the 
provisions of the Constitution con- 
cerning electors, citizenship, suffrage, and the 
powers of Congress with reference thereto, it 
becomes at once apparent that the National 


ernment. 


other 


Government is not, and was never intended 
by the founding fathers to be, as impotent in 
election matters as heretofore thought, 
u rly cut off from the scurce of all demo- 
cI vereignty, and dependent for the 
cl r of its electorate on the whim, 
caprice, and sufferance of the several States. 
In ore to determine the intention of the 
founding fathers in drafting article I, sec- 


tion 2 of the Constitution, it is necessary to 


turn for a moment to the proceedings of the 
c tutional Convention itself. 
A. The Constitutional Convention 


1. Evolution o1 the Texts of the Constitution 


Pi archetype of this section appears in 
t plan for a constitution submitted to the 
i vention by Mr. Pinckney. In the Pinck- 


} t provision appears as follows: 
‘ARTICLE 3 











The Members of the House of 

Delegates shall be chosen every * * * 

year by the people of the several States; and 

t qualification of the electors shal] be the 

me as tl of the electors in the several 
States f ir legislature.’ 

TI prov n, similar to the provision as 
it f lily appeared in the Constitution, first 
came up fi onsideration in the Convention 
on Thursdé May 31, 1787, when it was pro- 
posed “th he members of the first branch 
( he Legislature ought to be elected by the 
people of th veral States.” This resolution 
\ op} da } Messrs herman and Gelry, 
\ favored election by the leg slatures. 
Mos M: 1, W n, and Madison, however, 

} d for resoluti nd it was carried 

u was adverted to in 

( f tl e on 6, when 
‘ c c} y moved “ t the first 

be elected by the State 

1 i not t the people.” he 

whole defeated the proposed 

r } vote of 8 to 3, retaining election 
i rather than the legislatures. 
1 f June 21, the proposi- 

t 1 t and cording to Mr 
BM ¢ P kne moved ‘t the 
d of being «€ ted by the 

Y l be elected in such manner as 
‘ u f each State should direct.’” 

Af iderable discussion, this proposal 
was lly rejected by a vote of 4to 6. Thus 
how the phrase uncer discussion was 

f brought into the original concé pt, and 
iz the rinal discussions, of the Consti- 
t I It was in connection with the ques- 
t 1 of whether electio1 by the people or 
election by} he legislatures should obtain. 
A ys 1 Cc on voted down sugges- 
for election by th legislatures, and 

f ( by the people Mr. 

Mac ‘ t £ ( General Pinckney 

t t first branch be elected 
t I h mode as the legisiature 
s uld direct but waived it on it being 
hint tl I provision might be more 
pr \ f he detail of the plan.” 

I ruesday, August 7, the question 
of I I n of electors was again 
tek ly a consideratit of the report of 

( ee of detail TI committee 
I f he following as the constitu- 
] I of € ctor hall b 

7 t € s those of tl 

£ Ss; of le n t 
is | ] legislature 

! I | c ! tee on 
3 unding 
} + = e 
< 1 t I elec- 





Mr. Madison reports that— 

“Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike 
out the last members of the section, begin- 
ning with the words, ‘qualification of electors,’ 
in order that some other provision might be 
submitted which would restrain the right of 
suffrage to freeholders.” 

This motion provoked considerable debate 
in the Convention. Mr. Wilson argued that 
this clause was carefully considered— 

“* * * and he did not think it could 
be changed for the better. It was difficult to 
form any uniform rule of qualification for 
all the States. Unnecessary innovations, he 
thought, too, should be avoided. It would 
be very hard and disagreeable for the same 
person at the same time, to vote for repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature, and to be 
excluded from a vote for those in ‘he National 
Legislature.” 

Gouverneur Morris then advanced a more 
serious objection. Morris is reported by 
Madison to have complained that 

“* * * another objection against the 
clause, as it stands, i. that it makes the 
qualification of the National Legislature de- 
pend on the will of the States, which he 
thought not proper.” 

Now, while Gouverneur Morris’ motion to 
Strike out all of the words beginning with 
“qualifications of electors,” was not adopted, 
nevertheless, it is significant to observe that. 
the clause as finally reported by the com- 
mittee on style and arrangements, and as 
finally incorporated into the Constitution, is 
quite different from the clause as proposed 
by the committee on detail. The change can 
only be explained on the basis of the con- 
sideration advanced in the discussions in 
convention on August 7, to which reference 
has just been made, because that is the last 
time it was discussed. 

While the Constitution as finally submitted 
did not “restrain right of suffrage to 
freeholders,” as Gouverneur Morris proposed, 
it did omit the significant phrase that “the 


the 


qualification of electors shall be the same 
from time to time as those of the electors 
in the several States,” leaving the provision 


merely to read that “electors in each State 
have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 


shall 


State legislatures,” as it reads at the present 
tim 


Finally, and conclusively, the Convention 
on June 21, 1787, flat rejected another 
proposition that would have placed the quali- 
fications of voters exclusively within the dis- 
cretion of the State legislatures on grounds 
incompatible with any later surrender of the 
power to prescribe qualifications by the Na- 
tional Government 

On that date Pinckney moved— 

“That the first branch instead of being 
elected by the people should be elected in 
such manner as the legislature of each State 
should direct.” 
this resolution was 
tacked, and ultimately 






Rit rorously a 
But vigorously at- 


defeated. Accord- 


ing to Mr. Madison’s notes 
“Hamilton considered the motion as in- 
tended manifestly to transfer the election 


from the people to the St 
which would essentially vit 
It would increase the State 
could not be too watc 


ate legislatures, 

the plan. 
influence which 
hfully guarded against. 


late 


“Wilson considered the election of the 
first branch by the people, not only as 
the cornerstone, but as the foundation of the 
fabric * * *. The difference was par- 
ticularly worthy of notice in this respect, 


that the legislatures are actuated not merely 
by the sentiment of the people but have an 
official sentiment opposed to that of the 
General Government, and perhaps to that of 


the people themselve: 
“King enlarged on the same distinction. 
He supposed the legislatures would constantly 
f rvie! » their own views 
I € nc I ol election 
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that would be subversive of the end in view. 
He remarked several instances in which the 
views of a State might be at variance with 
those of the General Government * * *.” 

This discussion on the floor of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in connection with the 
resolution of June 21 is highly significant. 
Here is a perfectly clear expression by the 
Convention on June 21, 1787, that the State 
legislatures should not be permitted to exer- 
cise an exclusive discretion as to the qualifica- 
tions of electors of national officers because— 

“They may even devise modes of election 
that would be subversive of the end in view.” 

Certainly the language of article I, section 
4, of the Constitution does not override this 
clear expression of the intention of the 
founding fathers not to entrust the State 
legislatures with exclusive control of the 
qualifications of national electors. 

The significance of the omission of the re- 
quirement that the qualifications of electors 
shall be the same, from time to time, as 
those of the electors in the several States, and 
of the refusal of the convention to grant the 
State legislatures exclusive discretion with 
regard to national elections, because the State 
legislatures might even devise modes of elec- 
tions that would be subversive of the end in 
view, becumes obvious. It is made even more 
apparent by the inclusion of clause 1 in arti- 
cle I, section 4, providing: 

“The time, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators.” 

These clauses, read together, in light of Mr. 
Madison’s notes on the discussion in the con- 
vention, and the fears of the fathers that the 
State legislatures “might even devise mcdes 
of elections that would be subversive of the 
end in view,” show clearly attempt to 
synchronize the view of Mr. Wilson that “it 





an 


was difficult to form any uniform rule of 
qualifications for all the States. Unnecessary 
innovations * * * should be avoided,” 

“se & 6 


l 
with Gouverneur Morris’ objection 
it makes the qualifications of the National 
Legislature depend on the will of the state 
which he thought not proper.” The clauses 
of the Constitution as they presently appear 
synchronize the objections and proposals 
which we have traced step by step through 
the Constitutional Convention. The Consti- 
tution as finally worked out provides no uni- 
form rule of qualifications—makes no inno- 
vations—and gives to the States, in the first 
instance, regulatory powers with regard even 
to national elections; but it heeds Gouverneur 
Morris’ objections by retaining in Congress 
the power “to make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

Finally, if there was any question that the 
founding fathers did not intend to surrender 
completely to the States the fundamental 
democratic power of determining the quali- 
fications of voters, it is erased by the plain 
language of article I, section 8, subsection 18: 





“The Congress shall have power * * * 
to make all laws which shall be necessary 


and proper for carrying into execution * * * 
ali * * * powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States.” 

Not only is the regulation of “the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections” a 
power specifically and expressly vested in the 
Congress by article I, section 4, but the de- 
termination of the qualifications of voters 
i power unquestionably exercised by the 


cr 


Government of the United States in article I, 





is a 


section 2, of the Constitution itself. 

The very exercise of the power by the Con- 
stitution proves conclusively that it is one 
“vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 


ernment of the United St 
it inevitably foliows that C 
power to “make all laws whic 
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2. Invalidity of a Restrictive, Mechanistic 


Interpretation of Article I, Section 4 

It has been urged that article I, section 4, 
clause 1, should be restricted to the mechan- 
ics of elections, and that it does not apply 
to the substance thereof, nor to the qualifi- 
cations of electors. But this view is totally 
unacceptabie in light of the history of article 
I, section 2, as set out above. It would, in- 
deed, be strange if the founding fathers, 
whose wisdom and political sagacity in creat- 
ing a document of enduring strength, per- 
mitted in this single instance an aberration 
which reserved to the National Government 
the right only to tinker with the mechanics 
of election while leaving entirely within the 
discretion—one might almost say, within the 
caprice—of the States, complete power over 
the substance thereof. There is nothing in 
the Constittuion to"indicate that the found- 
ng fathers were so shortsighted. They must 
ave known, for instance, that Massachu- 
setts, from 1631 to 1664, had a law declaring 





that— 

“* ©* * for time to come no man shall 
be admitted to freedom of this body 
politicke, but such as are members of some 


of the churches within the lymitts of the 
same.” 


And that in the colonial period from which 


the country was then but just emerging, 
“Baptists, Quakers, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews frequently found themselves excluded 


from political rights 

Certainly it cannot be suggested that the 
founding fathers meant to perpetuate such a 
theocratic system or to make it possible for 
it to gain a foothold or to endure as a result 
of individual State action. Indeed, the Con- 
vention was already split on the question of 
property qualifications by pressure from the 
rising “mechanics” and “merchant” classes, 
who were opposed to the property qualifica- 


tion. The record of the Convention makes 
it clear that it was in order not to disturb 
the delicate balance achieved in the several 


States between the “proprietary” and “me- 
chanics” classes that the compromise incor- 
porated in article I, section 2, was hit upon 
and adopted. It represents an acceptance, 
for the time being only, of the status quo; it 
does not even suggest that the adjustment 
made shall be permanent; indeed, it was pur- 
posely designed to permit of change; and 
certainly it does not even imply that only 
the individual States could change it. To 
the contrary, words which did imply exclu- 
Sive power the States to alter the qualifi- 
cations of voters were significantly omitted 
after Gouverneur Morris’ objection ‘‘that it 
made the qualifications of the National Leg- 
islature depend on the will the States, 
which he thought not proper.” 

To turn this clause, then, into a surrender 
power by the National Government to the 
States, is to miss the point always insisted 
upon by the fathers, that the National Gov- 
ernment must itself prescribe the qualifica- 


in 


ol 


of 





ons of its voters, and to defeat the whole 
purpose of its inclusion in the Constitution; 
for it is obvious that if the purpose of the 
clause were to surrender the power to the 
States, it need never have been included in 
the Constitution at all, or would have been 
phrased in unambiguous language such as 


Was the State 


with 


used in 


jurisdiction, 


giving 


legislatures 
certain excep- 


wr , 
exclusive 





tions, over the qualifications of Presidential 
electors If the fathers had meant to say 
that with regard to the electors of Represen- 
tatives, they would have said so there also. 
B. Contemporary constitutional thought 
That art I, section 4, clause 1, was neither 


intended nor understood to be the innocuous 
procedural regulations of elections machinery 


ascribed to it 


from t 


by later writers, appears clearly 
he storm of controversy which a 
over 1 inclusion in the Constitution. ‘ 
controversy was so heated that 
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Federalist to this clause of the C 
In this connection, he said: 

“This provision has not only been declaimed 
against by those who condemned the Consti- 
tution in the gross, but it has been censured 
by those who have objected with less latitude, 
and greater moderation; and, in one instance 
it has been thought exceptionable by a gen- 
tleman who has declared himself the advocate 
of every other part of the system.” 

Certainly such a hue and cry was not 
raised over whether the Federal Government 
had the power to open the polls at 7 in the 
morning rather than at 8, or the power to 


nstitution. 


declare that elections should be held on the 
first Tuesday after the second Monday of 
November, or the 31st of May; or even 
whether the election should be held in the 
precincts, counties, or special districts, or 
where not. Certainly Hamilton himself was 
not thinking purely in the terms of such 


mechanical devices when he declared the im- 
portance of the provisions to be as follows: 

“I am greatly mistaken, notwithstanding, 
if there be any article in the whole plan more 
completely defensible than this. Its pro- 
priety rests upon the evidence of this plain 
proposition: * * * Every government 
ought to contain in itself the means of its 
own preservation. Every just reason will at 
first sight approve an adherence to this rule, 
in the work of the Convention and will dis- 
approve every deviation from it which may 


not appear to have been dictated by the 
necessity of incorporating into the work 
some particular ingredient, with which a 


rigid conformity to the rule was incompati- 
ble. Even in this case, though he may acqui- 
esce in the necessity, yet he will not cease 
to regard and to regret a departure from so 
fundamental a principle, a portion of 
imperfection in the system which may prove 
the seeds of future weakness and perhaps 
anarchy. 

“It will not be alleged that an election law 
could have been framed and inserted in the 
Constitution, which would have been always 
applicable to every probable change in the 
situation of the country; and it will, there- 
fore, not be denied that a discretionary power 
over election ought to exist somewhere. It 
will, I presume, be as readily conceded that 
there are only three ways in which this power 
could have been reasonably modified and 
disposed: That it must either have been 
caged wholly in the National Legislature, or 
wholly in the State legislatures, or primarily 
in the latter and ultimately in the former. 
The last mode has, with reason, been pre- 
ferred by the Convention. They have per- 
mitted the regulation of eiections for the 
Federal Government, in the first instance, 
to the local administration; which, in ordi- 
nary cases and when no improper views pre- 
vail, may be both more convenient and more 
satisfactory; that they have reserved the 
national authority a right to interpose, when- 
ever extraordinary circumstances might 
der that interposition necessary to it 
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te 
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“Nothing can be more evident than exclu- 
sive power of regulating election for the 
National Government, in the hands of the 
State legislatures, would leave the existence 
of the Union entirely at their mercy. The 
could at any moment annihilate it by neg- 
lecting to provide for the choice of per Ss 
to administer its affairs. It is to ur- 
pose to say that neglect or om f its 
kind would not be likely to tak é Tl 
constitutional possibility of th ling with- 
out an equivalent for the risk is an unan- 
swerable objection. Nor has any satisfactory 
reason been yet assigned for incurring that 
risk.” 

Certainly regulations which prescr d the 
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annulled because an election for State offi- 
cers is held at the same time and place? 
Is it any less important that the election of 
Members of Congress should be the free 
choice of all the electors, because State offi- 
cers are to be elected at the same time? Er 
parte Siebold (100 U.S.371). These questions 
answer themselves; and it is only because the 
Congress of the United States, through long 
habit and long years of forbearance, has, in 
deference and respect to the States, refrained 
from the exercise of these powers that they 
are now doubted. ut when, in the pursu- 
ance of a new demaud for action, that body, 
as it did in the cases just enumerated, finds 
it necessary to make additional laws for the 
free, the pure, and the safe exerecise of this 
right of voting, they stand upon the same 
ground, and are to be upheld for the same 
reasons.’ 

This in itself would seem to be completely 
determinative of the constitutionality of the 
bill in question. But it will undoubtedly be 
urged that the principles above announced do 
not apply to the poll-tax device, even though 
the Congress find as a fact that the poll tax as 
a@ prerequisite to voting is the very essence of 
iraud and corruption. It will be argued that 
the poll tax, be it a device for ever so much 
corruption, is immune from congressional in- 
terference, because, as a “qualification requi- 








site for elections of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature,” the power 


is expressly granted to the States by article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution to impose it as 
a Gualification for the electors cf national 
otficers. But this is a fallacy to which at least 
three answers may be given: 

First. Any argument must assume 
that article I, section 2, grants to the States 
an exclusive power over the qualifications of 
voters for national officers, an assumption 
which the first part of this discussion has 
demonstrated to be fallacious. 

Second. Even assuming that the Consti- 
rives the States exclusive power to pre- 


scribe the qualifications for voters in national 


such 





tution 


elections, yet the Constitution expressly 
rants Congress plenary authority to regulate 
the “manner of holding elections.” As said 


by the Circuit Court in United States versus 
Munford 

“If Congress can provide for the manner 
provide that 


of elections, it can 
i that there 


veortain?] 
cer tainly 
} 


shall be honest manner; 














shall be no repression of voters and an honest 
count of the ballot.” 

It should be clear, then, without going fur- 
the that the plenary authority with re- 
gard to the manner of conducting elections 
exer d by Congre under article I, sec- 
tion 4, supersedes even an exclusive state 
authority (if such it is) to prescribe quali- 
fications. As pointed out in the Habeas 
Corpus cases, there is nothing unusual about 
such supersessions under our dual form of 
government 

rd. Since the Classic case particularly, 
there is no longer any doubt that the right 
vote in national elections, and even in 
> pl for nomination of national 
officer is a right or privilege dependent 
c and secured by the Constitution—speci- 
fically by article I, section 2, thereof This 
being t inevitably follows that Con- 
gress, under article I, section 8, clause 18, 
well as under article I, section 4, is em- 
powered to protect the exercise of such right 
re nst fraud, coercion, violence, or corrup- 
t As said much earlier in the Yarbrough 
c 
rhe prop tion that it has no such power 
is supported by the old argument often heard, 
often repeated, and in this court never as- 
sented t when a question of the power 
of Congress arise the advocate of the power 
must be able to place his finger on words 
which expressly grant it. The brief of coun- 
sel before us, though directed to the author- 
ity of that body to pass criminal laws, uses 


the same language. Because there is no 
express power to provide for preventing vio- 
lence exercised on the voter as a means of 
controlling his vote, no such law can be en- 
acted. It destroys at one blow, in constru- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, the 
doctrine universally applied to all instru- 
ments of writing, that what is implied is as 
much a part of the instrument as what is 
expressed. This principle, in its application 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
more than to almost any other writing, is a 
necessity, by reason of the inherent inability 
to put into words all derivative powers—a 
difficulty which the instrument itself recog- 
nizes by conferring on Congress the authority 
to pass all aws necessary and proper to carry 
into execution the powers expressly granted, 
and all other powers vested in the Govern- 
ment or any branch of it by the Constitution 

(art. I, sec. 8, clause 18).”’ 

Again, the power of Congress to legislate 
upon matters within the scope of its author- 
ity is plenary under the very terms of the 
Constitution itself, which provides that: 

“This Constitution and, the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State, 
shall be bound thereby; anything in the con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

Hence, it is clear that an act of Congress 
passed pursuant to the Constitution is “the 
supreme law of the land,” superior in its 
obligation to a State law or constitution, 
even although it, too, is passcd pursuant to 
the Constitution of the United States 

And so, here too, with respect to H. R. 
1024—even granting that the Constitution, 
in article I, section 2, places the determina- 
tion of the qualifications for voters in na- 
tional elections exclusively in the States— 
yet when Congress exercises its undoubted 
power to protect the purity of the national 
ballot under article I, section 4, and under 
article I, section 8, clause 18, the exercise of 
which conflicts with a State power also de- 
rived from the Constitution, the latter must, 
under our constitutional system, yield to 
the paramount power of Congress. 

III. H. R. 1024 IS AUTHORIZED BY THE FIFTH 
SECTION OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Perhaps no power of Congress has been so 

little understood, and so little exercised, as 
that conferred upon the Congress by the fifth 
section of the fourteenth amendment. Like 
the spending power, recently rediscovered in 
connection with the social security and agri- 
cultural-adjustment programs, and the war 
power, resurrected only in periods of national 
emergency, the enforcement power, as it may 
be called, of the fourteenth amendment has 
lain dormant since its first flurry of activity 
during the reconstruction period. But the 
failure of Congress to exercise this power 
must not be permitted to mislead, either as 
to its scope, or its importance, for the pro- 
vision is pregnant with possibilities. This 
section merely provides that: 

“The Congress shall 
force, by appropriate 
visions of this articl¢ 

On its face, this provision is 
enough But when it is considered that 
these words relate back to, and grant Con- 
gress the power to enforce, as against “abridg- 
ments” by States, such broad and compre- 
hensive concepts as “privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States”—depri- 
vations of “life, liberty, and property with- 
out due process of law”—and da f “the 
equal protection of the law”’—then the tre- 
mendous scope or the latent congressional 
authority can be appreciated 
ignificance of the tremendous scope 
rity props 1 to be conferred upon 
the Congress by this fifth section of the 


have power to en- 
legislation, the pro- 


innocuous 


enials « 
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fourteenth amendment did not escape the 
Congress which proposed the amendment. 
It was consciously intended to confer broad 
and new powers, not theretofore possessed 
under the Constitution, on the Congress. 
Senator Howard, in introducing the resolu- 
tion proposing the fourteenth amendment in 
the Senate, speaking for the joint commit- 
tee of fifteen who drafted the proposal, said, 
in speaking of the fifth section: 

“Here is a direct, affirmative, delegation of 
power to carry out all the principles of all 
these guarantees, a power not found in the 
Constitution.” 

Its importance was emphasized by the at- 
tacks made upon the fifth section in the 


House. Mr. Hendricks said of it: 
“When these words were used in the 
amendment abolishing slavery, they were 


thought to be harmless, but during this ses- 
sion there has been claimed for them such 
force and scope of meaning as that Congress 
might invade the jurisdiction of the States, 
rob them of their reserved rights, and crown 
the Federal Government with absolute des- 
potic power. As construed, this provision is 
most dangerous.” 

A student of the period has commented on 
it as follows: 

“These unequivocal statements by the rep- 
resentatives of the two parties leave little 
room for doubt as to the purpose of the sec- 
tion or of the power to be conferred on Con- 
gress. What the one regarded as essential 
to the amendment to meke it effective, the 
other regarded as dangerous.” 

The bearing of this on the constitutionality 
of House Resolution 1024 is, of course, im- 
mediate, direct. and simple. The Classic 
case has held fully, finally, and decisively 
that— 

“The right of the people to choose (i. e., 
the elective franchise in national elections) 
* * * is a right (privilege) established 
and guaranteed by the Constitution * * *” 

This being so, it must inevitably be a “privi- 
lege or immunity of citizens of the United 
States” within the first section of the four- 
teenth amendment, and as such, under the 
fifth section thereof: “Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislaticn, 
the provisions of this article,” including 
abridgments of “privileges * * * of citi- 
zens of the United States”"—for example, 
abridgments of the elective franchise in na- 
tional elections. 

It is the fact of congressional exercise of its 
power under the fifth section of the four- 
teenth amendment to prevent abridgments 
by States of the right or privilege of citizens 
of the United States to exercise the elective 
franchise in national elections that dis- 
tinguishes this situation from those presented 
in Breedlove against Suttles, Pirtle against 
Brown, and similar cases. In each of these 
cases the Court was asked to strike down the 
State requirement of payment of poll taxes 
on its own motion, and without implementa- 
tion by Congress. This, the Court quite 
properly refused todo. As pointed out in the 
early case of Ex parte Virginia: 

“All of the amendments |i. e., the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth] derive 
much of their force from this later provision. 
It is not said the judicial power of the gen- 
eral Government shall extend to enforcing 
the prohibitions and to protecting the rights 
ani immunities guaranteed. It is not said 
that branch of the Government shall be au- 
thorized to declare void any action of a State 
in violation of the prohibitions. It is the 
power of Congress which has been enlarged. 
Congress is authorized to enforce the pro- 
hibitions by appropriate legislation. Some 
legislation is contemplated to make the 
amendments fully effective. Whatever legis- 
lation is appropriate, that is, adapted to carry 
out the objects the amendments have in view, 
whatever tends to enforce submission to the 
prohibitions they contain, and to secure to 


















































all persons the enJoyment of perfect equality 
of civil rights and the equal protection of 
the laws against State denial or invasion, if 
not prohibited, is brought within the domain 
of congressional power. 

“Nor does it make any difference that such 
legislation is restrictive of what the State 
might have done before the constitutional 
amendment was adopted. The prohibitions 
of the fourteenth amendment are directed to 
the States, and they are to a degree restric- 
tions of State power. It is these which Con- 
gress is empowered to enforce, and to enforce 
against State action, however put forth, 
whether that action be executive, legislative, 
or judicial. Such enforcement is no inva- 
sion of State sovereignty. No law can be, 
which the people of the States have, by the 
Constitution of the United States, empow- 
ered Congress to enact. This extent of the 
powers of the general Government is over- 
looked when it is said, as it has been in this 
case, that the act of March 1, 1875 interferes 
with State rights. It is said the selection of 
jurors for her courts and the administration 
of her laws belong to each State; that they 
are her rights. This is trve in the general. 

“But in exercising her rights, a State can- 
not disregard the limitations which the Fed- 
eral Constitution has applied to her power. 
Her rights do not reach to that extent. Nor 
can she deny to the general Government the 
right to exercise all its granted powers, though 
they may interfere with the full enjoyment 
of rights she would have if those powers had 
not been thus granted. Indeed, every addi- 
tion of power to the general Government 
involves a corresponding diminution of the 
governmental powers of the States. It is 
carved out of them. 

“The argument in support of the petition 
for a habeas corpus ignores entirely the power 
conferred upon Congress by the fourteenth 
amendment. Were it not for the fifth section 
of that amendment, there might be room 
for argument that the first section is only 
declaratory of the moral duty of the State, 
as was said in Ky. v. Dennision (24 How. 
66, 16 L. ed. 717). The act under consid- 
eration in that case provided no means to 
compel the execution of the duty required 
by it, and the Constitution gave none. It 
was of such an act Chief Justice Taney said 
that a power vested in the United States to 
inflict any punishment for neglect or refusal 
to perform the duty required by the act of 
Congress ‘would place every State under the 
control and dominion of the general Gov- 
ernment, even in the administration of its 
internal concerns and reserved rights.’ But 
the Constitution now expressly gives author- 
ity for congressional interference and com- 
pulsion in the cases embraced within the 
fourteenth amendment. * * *” 

In the present case, therefore, quite a dif- 
ferent situation will prevail when the consti- 
tutionality of this statute is presented for 
adjudication. Unlik- the situation which 
prevailed in the Breedlove, the Pirtle, and 
the other poll-tax cases, Congress will have 
spoken. It will have declared, in effect, that 
the requirement in some of the States for 

payment of a poll tax as prerequisite 
for voting in national el ions is an abridg- 
ment of a right or privilege of cit 
United States, “established and gu 
by the C 
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izens oi the 
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ynstitution.” It will have pro- 
hibited the States from imposing through 
its legislatures and enforcing through its 
administrative and executive officers the 
abridgement found to exist. In acting 
Congress will have complied t the letter 
with the provisions of the fifth section of 
the fourteenth amendment in enforcing the 


“privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States” as defined in United States 
versus Classic, in Ex parte Yarbrough, and 
by Mr. Justice Bushrod Washington in Cor- 
field versus Coryell. Under such circum- 
stances, no court will declare the act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. 





IV. SOME IMPLICATIONS OF LACK OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL POWER 


So far attention has been directed exclu- 
Sively to justifying the power of Congress 
to prescribe the qualifications of voters in 
national elections. It will be fruitful to con- 
sider the implications of the converse of that 
proposition—that the authority to prescribe 
the prerequisites to voting is a power resting 
exclusively in the legislatures of each State, 
over which the Congress has absolutely no 
control. These implications are, to say the 
least, startling, and certainly not outside the 
bounds of possibility, and even probability. 

It must be recalled that the only express 
constitutional restrictions on State abridg- 
ments of the elective franchise are contained 
in the fifteenth and nineteenth amendments, 
prohibiting the denial of the right to vote 
because of (1) race, (2) color, (3) previous 
condition of servitude, or (4) sex. It must 
be assumed, if the converse of the proposi- 
tion here supported is true, that the indi- 
vidual States can impose any qualification 
on voting except such as violate the above 
prohibitions Hence, Massachusetts could 
well reenact its statute of 1631, uhat— 

“For time to come noe person shall be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of this body politicke, 
but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the lymitts of the same.” 

There is no prohibition against the States 
establishing religious qualifications for vot- 
ers. Montana could provide that only Cath- 
olics could vote; Nebraska that only Spiritu- 
alists; South Carolina only Lutherans, and 
Congress would be powerless to interfere. 
Moreover, Kansas could provide that only 
those who subscribed to the principles of the 
Communist philosophy possessed the qualifi- 
cations requisite for voting. Idaho could 
provide that only Fabian Socialists could 
vote; Indiana that only those who accept the 
principles of the corporative state; and Lou- 
isiana only members in good standing of the 
share-the-wealth clubs, who accepted the 
principles of Every Man a King, possessed 
qualifications entitling them to vote for 
Members of Congress. There is no constitu- 
tional prohibition against the imposition of 


any of the above qualifications—yet, does 
any person seriously believe that the Na- 
tional Government would for a moment 
countenance such qualifications? And let 
no one say “it can’t happen here”; it has 
happened, and is now happening, in too 


many parts of the democratic world 

Again, a number of States already disqualify 
from voting inmates of State-maintained 
charitable and eleemosynary institutions 
It is but a step from this for States so in- 
clined to disqualify recipients of Work Pro]- 
ects Administration and social-security ben- 
efits. Already the cry is being raised in many 
sections of the country that such benefici- 
aries should be disqualified from voting. If 
Congress cannot outlaw the poll tax, neither 


can it outlaw a disqualification based on 
receipt of benefits. 

Thus, the argument that Congress cannot 
constitutionally interfere with qualifications 
for voters in national elections established 
by the State legislatures reduces itseif to an 
absurdity, and lays the foundation f a dis- 
solution of the Union, for obviously, it is 
impossible to adopt a separate constitutional 
amendment (such as the fifteenth and nine- 
teenth) to prohibit every deleterious quali- 
fication of voters that the ingenuity of the 
States can devise that woulc is Mr. King 
pointed out on June 21, 1787, “be subsersive 
of the end in view” in the establishment of 


the National Government 
CONCLUSION 
that H. R. 1024 is consti- 
from every point of view, and, in- 
deed, that the position that 10 
authority to prescribe the qualifications of 
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A3645 
Water in the Dakotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I desire to place in the Rec- 


orD an address delivered by the Honor- 
able John C, Page, Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, before the annual joint meeting 
of the South Dakota Reclamation Associ- 
ation and the South Dakota Power and 
Manganese Association, held in the State 
capital at Pierre, October 8. 

Mr. Page, as the Members of the House 
know, is a statesman who translates 
ideas into action. He knows what the 
West is when it is short on water, and 
he knows what the West does for the Na- 
tion when it has the water it needs. I 
am happy that the people of my State 
had this opportunity of hearing and 
meeting John Page personally, and I ap- 
preciate this privilege of placing his re- 
marks in the Recorp for their value to the 
Nation as a whole. 

The address follows: 

SOUTH DAKOTA’S FUTURE IN RECLAMATION 

I weicome the privilege of being here with 
you to address the fifth annual convention of 
the South Dakota Reclamation Association. 

South Dakota is enjoying one of its most 
prosperous agricultural years. The eastern 
part of your State is a bright contrast from 
the drought of a few years back The stark 
spectacle of the much photographed dust 
dunes north of Huron and Wolsey has changed 
again to a happier picture of productive 


fields—the fertility impaired but not de- 
stroyed. The western part, which you refer 


to as “the West River country,” has had the 
carrying capacity of the range lands rest 
in major part 

In view of these vastly improved climatic 
conditions—for the present—y 
this year has special significance. It is posi- 
tive proof that you South Dakotans have 
forgotten the drought and that you are pla 





ning in this era of good rainfall r the « 
years that will inevitably come 
Next to winning the war, to which the 
Bureau of Reclamation is bending every ef- 
fort, the most important col leration for 
the West is the conservation and best use of 
its meager water resources to hring econcm 
security to the arid and semiarid re 
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astake. The responsibilities of Federal agen- 
cies in the various purposes must be con- 
eidered. 

I make this same suggestion today to you 
water-minded leaders of Ssuth Dakota. 
When this war ends, South Dakota will be 
called upon to provide employment for de- 
mobilized service men and war industrial 
workers. 

A comprehensive program of feasible proj- 
ects involving use of the waters of the Mis- 
souri and tributary streams in South Dakota 
is imperative. Such a program is impera- 
tive not alone for construction jobs but to 
assure permanent settlement opportunities 
for the men who have served their country 
and to give insurance, through irrigation, 
against the effects of recurring drought. 

Irrigativa on the Great Plains poses the 
same fundamental problems as in the Inter- 
mountain States, the Northwest, and the arid 
Southwest. There are, however, some minor 
Gifferences. Here you have a fluctuating con- 
dition of rain and drought so that in some 
years irrigation seems extravagant and un- 
necessary. You can raise some crops som) 
years without irrigation, whereas in the Fa- 
cific Southwest agriculture is possible only 
with irrigation. This fact has undoubtedly 
slowed the development of irrigation in 
South Dakota. It is a hurdle in establishing 
the economic feasibility of projects along the 
Missouri, that dividing line between the part 
of your State which you think of as cattle 
country and the part which has been pre- 
dominantly dry-farmed in grain. 

I point out these difficulties in a spirit of 
constructive discussion. I believe firmly in 
the feasibility of irrigation for South D. kota. 
In the western part of your State investiga- 
tions of two new water conservation and 
utilization projects, Angostura and Rapid 
Valley, have been pushed to the limit. The 
Angostura report will be completed within a 
few weeks 

The Rapid Valley project has been ap- 
proved by the War Production Board. Just 
2 weeks ago an A-1-j rating was assigned to 
Deerfield Dam, principally because of the 
acute need for municipal water supplies 
for Rapid City where adjacent military con- 
centrations are overtaxing the present sup- 
ply. This rating will permit construction 
of the dam which will also provide water for 
supplemental irrigation for the Rapid Valley 
Irrigation District. Minor dams and com- 
pletion of the project must await more plen- 
tiful supplies of critical materials. These 
will fit into a post-war program. 

3ut these projects do not exhaust the po- 
tential irrigation possibilities for South Da- 
kota. The big job is to plan the effective use 
of the Missouri River for irrigation and 
power—from above Fort Peck to Yankton. 

I look with favor on a system of dams, and 
I think you people do, too. For that reason, 
the Bureau of Reclamation is making a com- 
prehensive survey of sites for multiple-pur- 
pose projects with possible auxiliary steam 
plants to supplement hydroelectric produc- 
tion. All are geared to the needs of the 
people and the best use of the land. The ul- 


timate potentialities of the Misouri River 
will be our guidepcsts 
There is navigation to think about when 


we plan the use of the waters of the Missouri. 
Fort Peck Dam, built by the War Department, 
was planned for navigation, flood control, and 
power. The objective of the War Department 
is to maintain a 6-foot channel upstream to 


Sioux City, and the work of the Bureau of 
Reclamation must respect that objective. I 
hope it will be feasible to construct a dam at 
Yankton as the lower navigation control of 
the Missouri, which will serve for both power 
and irrigation 

Perhaps the most important reclamation 
investigation work in South Dakota is the 


Missouri River Storage Survey now in prog- 
ress. This survey will determine the feasi- 
bility of power development on the Missouri 


together with irrigation possibilities. 


i 


Among the most feasible upstream, mul- 
tiple-purpose sites on the stream in South 
Dakota is at Mobridge. Hydroelectric power 
can be developed. Plans for an auxiliary 
steam plant at this point have been studied. 
Other sites, at Oak Creek and Oahe, are be- 
ing given serious consideration. 

Somewhere between Mobridge and Yankton 
additional power may be generated by hydro, 
steam, or both. The location will depend 
on several factors. Some of the determin- 
ing factors will be physical and engineering, 
and others will be economic. Power plants 
must be located as close to the load centers 
as possible, and the load centers for irriga- 
tion-power use have not been determined. 
Power to advance development of South Da- 
kota’s vast deposits of manganese and other 
ores has stimulated interest in these investi- 
gations. 

Other investigations in South Dakota have 
been in propress this last year, and every 
means will be used to insure continuance. 
In the Moreau River Basin the field work 
on the reconnaissance survey is complete. and 
the report is in preparation. This investiga- 
tion is being carried out in cooperation with 
the Indian Service. 

In the Grand River Basin a survey has been 
completed, and a possible development for 
the Shadehill and Blue Horse areas is indi- 
cated in the preliminary report. This will be 
followed up exhaustively. 

A reconnaissance report has been com- 
pleted on the possibilities for supplemental 
water for the Belle Fourche Reclamation 
project where 40,000 acres are now being ir- 
rigated. Additional investigations, based on 
this report, have been authorized. 

On the White River a reconnaissance survey 
has been made, and the report is in prepara- 
tion. Similar surveys have been mede for 
the Cheyenne River and Bad River Basins. 
Reports are in progress. 

You will see readily that most of South 
Dakota’s reclamation hope lies in the post- 

yar period. The execution of the plans made 
possible by the investigations will depend on 


your continued vigorous support. It takes 
time to build Reclamation projects. Projects 
in South Dakota will be costly. This is not 


surprising. Had they been cheap and ob- 
viously feasible, private enterprise would have 
built them long ago. 

Before a project is authorized, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under the law, must 
report to the President and the Congress that 
the construction costs assigned to irrigation, 
power, and municipal water can be repaid by 
the beneficiaries. Where labor can be con- 
tributed, as in the case of projects under the 
water-conservation and utilization program, 
the burden on prospective irrigators is light- 
ened. But the repayable feature of .reclama- 
tion must be maintained if the national 
policy is to survive. 

The support for reclamation work must 
come from your own conviction of the need. 
South Dakota has suffered the economic ups 
and downs that accompany fluctuations in 
rainfall. So have your sister States, North 
Dakota and Nebraska. The loss has been not 
only in terms of dollars and human values. 
It has been in terms of productive capacity, 
immeasurable in times like these. 

Let me bring home, by some simple census 
igures, the magnitude of the losses in South 
Dakota. In 1929 harvested cropland totaled 
17,856,178 acres. After the drought had taken 
its toll in 1934, this dropped to 4,863,888 
acres, a reduction of 73 percent. In 1930 the 
total rural population of South Dakota was 
561,942. In 1934 it was 358,294, a decrease 
of 36 percent. Those losses have not yet been 
regained. I will not recall the unpleasant 
details of farm mortagage foreclcsure, the 
high percentage of relief cases, the spiral of 
tax delinquency, and the almost incalculable 
damage to the land itseif 

Progress, in the long run, cannot with- 
stand periodically recurring set-backs. It may 
lag at times but it is not possible to progress 
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if good times barely cencel out the depres- 
sions. That is the future you face. Without 
irrigation these years of relative plenty will 
not even balance the scale against the years 
of drought that have passed, and the years 
of drought that are certain to come. Irri- 
gation is the one sure practice which will 
give South Dakota an edge on the side of 
progress. 

Last year, at the first annual convention 
of the North Dakota State Reclamation As- 
sociation, I spoke much as I am speaking to 
you today. I called attention to an address 
before the North Dakota constitutional con- 
vention on August 5, 1889, by Maj. John Wes- 
ley Powell, then Director of the Geological 
Survey, and the outstanding pioneer of water 
conservation in the West. I want to quote 
to you a portion of Major Powell’s address, 
delivered in North Dakota, but equally appli- 
cable to South Dakota: 

“The State of North Dakota has a curious 
position geographically in relation to agri- 
culture. The eastern portion of the State 
has sufficient rainfall for agricultural pur- 
poses; the western part has insvfficient rain- 
fall, and the western portion is practically 
wholly dependent on irrigation. 

“In the western portion all dependence on 
rain will ultimately bring disaster to the 
people. They are unwilling to admit it, but 
they will have to depend forever on artificial 
irrigation for all agriculture. * * * 

“Years will come of abundance and years 
will come of disaster, and between the two 
the people will be prosperous and unprosper- 
ous, and the thing to do is to look the ques- 
tion squarely in the face and provide for this 
and for all years.” 

Major Powell’s prophecy has stood the test 
of time. Its validity increases with each crest 
and each trough of the annual rainfall curve. 

Along with planning for the physical works, 
let me emphasize the necd for land-use plan- 
ning—economic in nature. West of the Mis- 
souri River, and immediately to the east of it, 
the pattern of land use has been premised 
upon close settlement, as typified in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. That pattern has 
broken down in many instances because with- 
out irrigation close settlement was not pos- 
sible, over a period of years. 

Reclamation projects will foster close set- 
tlement, but the pattern for successful irriga- 
tion settlement will not coincide with the 
alinement of the defunct dry-farming areas. 
It calls for a realinement of size of farms in 
keeping with the traditional reclamation 
policy of providing family-size farms—big 
enough to insure a moderate standard of liv- 
ing. Your active cooperation in solving these 
economic problems during early post-war 
years, when construction work can be re- 
sumed, will be essential to the ultimate suc- 
cess of our work. 

In total acreage the ultimate irrigated area 
of South Dakota will always be small in 
relation to the area that is dry-farmed. To 
propose to irrigate the major part of your 
State would indeed be wishful thinking. 
But, to achieve economic stability in the 
West River country and in the borderline 
region just eastward but adjacent to the 
Missouri River, it is not necessary to irrigate 
all or even the major part of the farming acre- 
age. Irrigated land will complement range- 
land, so that sound ecOnomic farm units can 
be achieved by a combination of a little irri- 
gated land with a large area of range. 

The late Dr. Elwood Mead, long-time Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, used to say that 
Federal Reclamation projects are to the West 
as the goat was to Robinson Crusoe. It 
wasn’t the size of the goat that made him 
valuable—it was Robinson Crusoe’s over- 
whelming need of a goat. So it is not en- 
tirely the extent of lands cultivated under 
Federal Reclamation which makes them g80 
vitally important, but the overwhelming need 
of the West for irrigated agricultural lands. 

Bureau of Reclamation projects now serve, 
in whole or in part, an irrigable area of more 
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than 4,500,000 acres in the 15 Western States. 
Of this total, more than 2,000,000 acres of 
land, originally under private systems en- 
tirely, has been given a supplemental supply 
of water from Federal projects. With the 
addition of Indian Service projects the Fed- 
eral acreage served with both supplemental 
and primary supplies exceeds 5,000,000 acres. 

These figures are for the present irrigable 
acreage under constructed, operating projects. 
The ultimate irrigable acreage which Recla- 
mation works will be capable of supplying 
wth water upon completion of current pro- 
grams is 12,231,288 acres—more than twice 
the present area. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is striving to 
complete an inventory of the water resources 
of the West. The twelve and a quarter mil- 
lion acres which can be supplied with water 
from reclamation works, when the current 
program is completed, is not the end of ex- 
pansion. Our horizon lies beyond that fig- 
ure. How far will depend on the demon- 
stration of the need for the irrigation of 
new land and for supplemental 
plies. But bear in mind the building of rec- 
lamation projects is a long-range undertak- 
ing. The germ of the Federal reclamation 
program started with Maj. John Wesley Pow- 


water sup- 
i 


ell 75 years ago. It wes shaped into a 
functioning agency under the guidance of 
President Theodore Roosevelt It has been 


revivified under the leadership of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. The cooperation 
of the Congress has made progress possible. 
Today, with the world aflame, Reclamation 
is centering its energies toward the comple- 
tion of multiple-purpose projects which will 
produce power for war industries and provide 
water for municipal and military centers. 
Multiple-purpose projects like Boulder Dam 
and Grand Coulee Dam, gigantic power pro- 


ducers, will also serve irrigation through 
water stored in their reservoirs. Revenues 


from their power output will assist in repay- 
ing irrigation costs. The food produced on 
irrigated land watered by our projects is a 
vital contribution to the war needs of the 
armed forces and the civilian population 

We are increasing our power output to 
combat threatening shortages in critical war 
industrial areas. With priorities for critical 
materials and funds water can be brought to 
2,000,000 additional acres, including supple- 
mental supplies, by 1945, thereby insuring 
vital food production. 

For the post-war period, without interfer- 
ence with our war contributions, Reclamation 
will have a shelf of feasible irrigation projects 
ready to launch which wiil cushion the im- 
pact of the transition from war to a peacetime 
economy. From these projects will come set- 
tlement opportunities in irrigated land for 
service men and war-plant workers 

South Dakota should share in these 
developments. It will need them not alone 
for the post-war emergency but to give bal- 
ance to your permanent economy. With your 
continued interest and through the Missouri 
River compact I have suggested, South Da- 
kota is assured a brighter future in reclama- 
tion, 





The Poll Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 





lowing telegram from my colleague Hon. 
Lex GREEN. 


STARKE, FiA., October 12, 1942, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives: 
Several members of my family ill in bed. 
Please make notation in Recorp that I am 
absent on this account during anti-poll-tax 
legislation. 
Regards, 
Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress. 
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For the Lads Who Follow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Myr. Speaker, in the 
Baptist Standard for ctober 8, 1942, 
there is an interesting article by the Hon- 
orable Pat M. Neff, of Waco, Tex., who 
is now president of the Baylor University, 
and who was Governor of the State of 
Texas from 1921 to 1925. It is so timely 
that under unanimous consent, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of inserting it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

FOR THE LADS WHO FOLLOW 
(Pat M. Neff) 


Southern Baptists are responsible for prob- 
ably more than 3,000,009 young pecple in the 
Southland. We have brought them to a 
dangerous place and period in the world’s his- 
tory. The world’s progress is about to he 
paralyzed. The world’s civilization is about 
to be crucified. The moving hand of right- 
eousness on the clock of destiny seemingly is 
about to be stilled. By our indifference in re- 
gard to the worth while things of life, ar | by 
our defaulting in regard to the trust commit- 
ted to our hands, we have brought the lads of 
our day to a chaotic civilization. By our lack 
of interest in the Christian education of the 
masses, crime stalks abroad in the land en- 
slaving thousands of our young people. By 
our lack of missionary endeavor, war is shak- 
ing the foundations of the world. We have 
brought the lads of our day up to and intoa 
world-wide war, a war that had as an objec- 
tive in its beginning, the enslavement of all 
mankind. 

Aciual slavery may await our children and 
our children’s children because of our heed- 
lessness, our indifference, our and 
our follies, our lack of rea! Christian living, 
our doing “too little, too late.’ 

The time has come when we must turn all 
our resources to the war effort to save our- 


mistakes 





selves and them from economic and political 
slavery Ne must not only the war for 
ourse lves but win the pen he lads who 
follow us. The time has com ve mi 

provide Christian training for our young 


people if we would save 
ment. As Christian citizens we owe this to 
our children and our children’s children. Our 
boys are off to war brought about in part by 
cur own derelictions. Caught in the pressure 
of war, many of them are helpless to help 
themselves. We must now win the war so 
that we shall remain free to save the young 
people left to us. We should protect them 
from a totalitarian ideol and train them 
according to Cnhristia principles. Our 
homes, our schools, our churches should be 


magnified and glorified. 


them trom 
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Such a program will take sacrifice. Only 
a sacrifice that cuts to the bone will be equal 
to the task that is The time and 
money formerly devoted to pleasure can now 
be devoted to higher uses. Without tir 
and faced with gascline rationing, with the 
curtailment of travel by other means 
with the reduction of other luxuries 
means of entertainment, 


ours 


father and mothe 


and children will be more at home, with 
minds turned to war needs, with n 

going for war bonds and stamps the tone 
of living will be pitched to a more serious 


key, and the scale of home life to a m 
moderate pace, giving us all time and 


portunity to restore the home to its form 
place as a bulwark of Christian 














and influence. Let us_ strengthen 
family circle, dust off the cld Bibl 
read again from its unused pa 
eternal truths which me fy I 
us live sacrificially, give of our time 
richness of our experience, thé sdom - 
cumulated, to the la abou S 
they will never be t ptec , 
forbidden paths 

Thus, as we t aside mone for | 
to ance the war effort i 
other amounts to fortify the inst ; 
of peace that must function now dv 
the war has been triumphantly won I 


us fortify our Christian coll , train 

camps where our young people are strengt! 
ened for the combat 
the weapons 


and taught to use of 
of righteousness. It will take 


sacrifice of time, of money, of personal j 
ures, but we should be willing to give 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor } 
a task so challenging and commandin Ti 


obligation is ours 


Jil 
Out, and onward into a biz, bright, better 


tomorrow we should lead the iads of 
day. Let us not sigh ahout past rd 
not only like David of old, serve cur ewn 
generation, but generatic o follow 


“New occasions teach new dutics; time makes 
ancient good un 
They must upward still 
would keep abreast of 





Address to the Women of Germany by 
Nirs. Lorna Farrell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
si 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on 


Sunday, September 27, Mrs. Lorna Faz 
rell, editor in chief of a magazine known 
as The Woman, published by the Farrell 
Publishing Corporation, of 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, delivered an 
address to Germany in the German lan- 
guage by NBC short wave. It was a 
most interesting address. 

May I say that it is my informa 
that Mrs. Farrell is of German parent- 


age. She was born in Ni York and 
made many trips with her parents to 


and from Europe. In fact, some of he: 
schooling was obtained in Bremen. She 
comes from a long line of distinguished 
American patriots, being direct de- 
scendant of the Rev. Henry Muhlenbers 
who came to the United States in 1742. 


He had two especially fan sons, one 


“ 
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of whom, John Muhlenberg, at the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution, strip- 
ping off his clerical robes to reveal his 
uniform, told his congregation that there 
was a time to pray but also a time to 
fight, and that the time to fight had now 
come. He later became a general on 
Washington’s staff. 


Another son, Frederick Muhlenberg, 
was first Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives. The Muhlen- 
berg family was nationally celebrated 
at a bicentennial observance last May at 
Muhlenberg College. 

Ever since Mrs. Farrell’s last trip to 
Germany, in 1936, she has had an in- 
creasing desire to redefine to the German 
people the principles which her ancestors 
represented and for which they fought. 
Believing that her address also has sig- 
nificance for American women, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published 
in full in the Appendix of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Women of Germany, I am addressing you 
aS & woman, not as an enemy. Even if I 
were not so positive how this war will end, I 
should still want to tell you this: The hope 
of the world lies in the hands of all women. 
This is still true no matter how the war 
goes. But the victory of the United Nations 
will hasten a sisterhood of women by hun- 
Greds of years. An Axis victory would put 
all women back into the Dark Ages. For the 
New Order, as envisaged by Germany, is a 
military order in which women play no part 
except to provide the fodder for the Cannons. 
You, the women of Germany, know this only 
too well by now. You are experiencing this 
in your own country and you cannot help 
but hear rumors of what your soldiers are 
doing to the women of the conquered coun- 
tries 

You are enslaved by the present German 
conception of the uses of womanhood. You 
may think this is only a means to an end. 
It is not a means. It is an end, for even a 
victorious state cannot exist without you as 
its slaves and providers. As such you are es- 
sential but not as the equals of your men. 
There will be no room for you except in the 
nurseries and kitchens, 

Even in America where all are recognized 
as having been born free and equal, it has 
taken a hundred years for women to win 
the political and legal rights we now enjoy. 
We must work continuously to further these 
rights, not only for ourselves, as women, 
but because we intend to have a voice in the 
making of the post-war world. We want free- 
dom and justice for all people. We want to 
live and let live 

Our way of life in America is totally for- 
eign to you You cannot understand it. 
For generation upon generation, you have 
been given no chance to understand because 


you were more useful to your nation as the 
inferiors of your men than as their equals. 

I am not judging you from across the 
ocean aS someone who knows nothing of 
your country at first hand. I was born in 
America, but my parents were born in Ger- 
many. When I was 3 months old, they took 
me back to their homeland. After that we 
made many trips. When I was nine I went 
to school in Bremen. It was then I became 
conscious of the fact that I was an American 
and could never be anything else. Up until 
that time I was as much at home in one 
country as the other. The United States was 


just a place to go back to. 








, given extensive biological 


“That’s where you go to make money,” said 
my Germar relatives, “a country without 
traditions, without nationality.” 

This sort of talk went on over my head 
unheeded until the year I went to school 
in Bremen. That year taught me much more 
about Germany. I wore a uniform and be- 
came at once like all the other school girls. I 
was treated as though I, too, were a little 
German girl. I learned discipline, obedi- 
ence, and punctuality. I learned to finish 
every bit of food on my plate, to speak only 
when I was spoken to. I learned to march. 
Even in the woods on Sunday afternoons we 
marched. We sang as we marched. I didn’t 
like this but did it because it was expected 
of me. 

One Sunday a cousin took several of us 
rowing on a lake. It was a pretty lake with 
a small wooded island that roused my adven- 
turocus spirit. I was happy at last. 

“I want to go over there,” I cried. 

My young cousins stared at me. The one 
in charge said, “In Germany one doesn’t say 
‘I want.’ One just does as one is told.” 

I was shocked into silence. To think that 
a girl only a few years older than I could 
already have attained this point of view. I 
understood completely and finally the differ- 
ence between being a child in Germany and 
being a child in America. In America it 
was permissible at least to say, “I want.” 

From then on I was an American, not only 
because I happened to be born here. I was 
an American because, in my childish way, I 
knew what it meant to be one. With every 
subsequent visit the difference between my 
point of view and the German became more 
clearly defined and more clearly understood. 
It is most important, as I speak to you now, 
a woman and a mother, that you appreciate 
the fact I have this understanding. In spite 
of the difference in attitude which no blood 
relationship could span, I have loved the 
old Germany 3s you of the older generation 
have loved it. The lowlands under a stormy 
sky, spring in the Mosel Valley, singing the 
Lorelei on the boats that ply the Rhine, 
Heidelberg, coffee and cake beside a lake in 
Bavaria—I have loved itall. For at that time 
there were no stains of dishonor on Germany. 
Anything which has been dishonored becomes 
an empty thing. Ask yourselves, Can you 
love and enjoy the Germany of today, 
knowing what your leaders have done to 
millions of innocent people—knowing what 
they have done to you? “o you even realize 
what they have done to you? 

You do not belong to yourselves. You 
have no life of your own, no opinions that 
count, no hopes for yourselves with any 
chance of fulfillment. The state gives jou 
words to repeat so you will have no ideas, 
words like Ein Volk, Ein Reich, Ein Fuehrer. 
The state is your god and your consci€nce, 
superseding any human relationship. 

The child you are carrying is already dedi- 
cated to the purposes of the state. Ifitisa 
boy, he becomes a tool of the state when he is 
old enough to read and write. He is taught to 
hate. He is taught that the strong have a 
right to vanquish the weak. He is taught that 
those who are not able to meet the demands 
of the state are to be shown no mercy. When 
he reaches 10, too old to be a Pimpf, he be- 
longs to the Jungvolk and then to the Hitler 
Jugend, where he must vow to give up his 
life for the Fuehrer. 

If you give birth to a girl, she belongs to the 
Bund Deutsche Madchen when she is 6. She 
is taught that it is primarily her mission to 
give children to the state no matter what the 
circumstances of their conception. She is 
instruction. Her 
body, says the Reich, is so much more im- 
portant than her mind. Only if she should 
be unusually intelligent will she get beyond 
the breed class. 
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The state does not ask that you love the 
children you bear. That is entirely beside 
the point. The state is not interested in 
your family life. In fact you have no family 
life. You, your husband, and children do 
not constitute a family, for each member of 
a family will protect the othermember. This 
is impossible in your case. If you, as a 
parent, speak or act against the demands of 
the state, your son or your daughter will 
think it honorable to report you. The pro- 
motion this gives the informer is above and 
beyond any filial devotion. Not only Jews 
but rebellious Germans crowd your concen- 
tration camps. 

Is it for this you endure the pangs of 
childbirth? 

As a mother I should like to ask, How are 
you going to give back to your young girls 
the standards upon which you were raised? 
How are you going to make these girls modest 
and chaste again? How are you going to 
reawaken a reverence for women in your 
young men who now believe it is patriotic to 
despoil a young girl? How are you going 
to make a normal marriage, a wholesome 
life, seem desirable? How are you going to 
make all the good things seem good again? 

If you believe in an eternal life as you were 
taught it at the knees of your own mother 
you will not want to pass from this existence, 
leaving your children and your children’s 
children in such darkness. You will want to 
spend your last breath in an attempt to find 
the light again for your own peace of mind. 

T'd like to tell you about my life in America. 
This morning when I awoke, I turned on my 
radio. I listened to news from all over the 
world. It was entirely up to me to believe 
it or not to believe it. Later I bought a news- 
paper of my own choosing. There was a 
choice, for our newspapers are owned by dif- 
ferent people, representing different factions. 
That is especially important to me right now 
because in a little more than 2 months I 
shall cast my vote for the men and women I 
consider best suited to help run this country. 
I must, therefore, hear what each one has to 
say so that I can cast my vote wisely. 

I went to work, knowing the home I left 
behind me to be inviolate. Nobody will in- 
vestigate my pantry shelves during my ab- 
sence or check on what is to be prepared for 
dinner. I bought my food before I left 
according to my means and according to what 
was available. 

My son will be home when I return. We 
will discuss everything that is of interest to 
us with perfect freedom, from the smallest 
detail of our daily lives to the way our Gov- 
ernment functions. No doubt we shall dis- 
agree. We shall criticize. We are each of 
us entitled to his own opinion. We would 
defend to the death our right to our opin- 
ions. That has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the perfect trust between us. We are 
an American family. I bore my son because 
I loved his father and for no other reason. 
Bringing him up was our responsibility. To 
us he has always been an individual with his 
own life to make. So we gave him the best 
guidance we could, teaching him that a 
decent life is built on certain principles and 
rules of behavior; that without these he can- 
not retain self-respect. Each human being, 
we taught him, is responsible to himself first 
and last and nothing is to be feared except 
the wrong done to one’s own highest sense 
of what is right and good. Now he is aimost 
old enough to marry. When he returns from 
military service he will be free to find a girl 
he loves who will help him instill this pre- 
cept into his own children. 

On Sunday we shall go to the church we 
elect to give us the necessary guidance in our 
way of life. Any church is available to us, 
for no mortal man in America can stand be- 
tween us and the God we worship. We shall 






























































































read the Bible. There is no book to com- 
pete with it. 

I can belong to whatever club I want— 
reading clubs, sewing circles, garden clubs, 
and many more. The women I meet there 
will be as I am, with the same interests. 
There will be no one group to dominate the 
others. There will be no one to spy on us. 
We are friends, all of us. 

All the art, music, and literature of the 
world is open to us, even that of the people 
with whom we are now at war. We are not 
bound by hate. We are a free people fight- 
ing to preserve our standard of freedom. 

Our standards are high and we, the women, 
are the standard bearers. Women have al- 
ways been the standard bearers of a progres- 
sive nation. It must be that you are com- 
pletely hypnotized. You who have always 
been content to hold yourselves inferior to 
your men, are now in the power of one man 
It is you who scrimp and save and sacrifice 
to feed this power. It is you who provide the 
cannon fcdder for it. Your patriotic zeal 
has led you into a slavery far beyond your 
early imaginings You did not think it 
would come to this in those first hilarious 
days when conquest was bloodless. You did 
not think then that before long you would 
have neither body, mind, nor conscience of 
your own, that even these would need to be 
sacrificed In the secret recesses of your 
hearts you know that no human being can 
take over the conscience of another human 
being without dire catastrophe, no matter 
what the cause. The eyes of the God you be- 
lieved in before the State became your god 
are upon you still. 

But in those moments when you dare look 
within yourselves, you think with despera- 
tion. There is nothing to do but go on. 
To rebel is death. 

Do you not know that the longer you wait 
to rebel, the more certain your annihilation? 
That with the mounting hate of the cccupied 
countries, with the unlimited resources of 
the United Nations, annihilation of your way 
of life is inevitable? All slavery carries its 
own death sentence. It has been so since 
the world began. 

You who are so long in the habit of being 
ubmissive are slow to understand the mean- 
ing of freedom. You do not value it because 
you have never completely known it. You 
lave always been told what to think and what 
to do, what to live for and what to die for. 
You have been told that that is the only 

y you as a nation can have power. You 
have believed and obeyed. But cbedience 
when there is no choice does not make for 
an enduring power. There is a simple reason 
for this and in that reason lies the difference 
etween tyranny and freedom, between dic- 
atorship and democracy. You are fighting 
for something the State wants. We are fight- 
ng for something that belongs to us, each 
one of us, individually. 

I appeal to 





you to recognize the imminence 








f your catastrophe. Recognize that your 
Willingness to trade your souls for the glory 
of the State will not bring glory but death 
o the State. Recognize your responsibility 


as Ge in women toward the Germany you 
once loved Recognize that that 
Germany and the present Germany are not 
one and the same. Listen to the voice within 
vourselves that says you no longer want to 
upport a cause that is doomed to defeat. 
There is a bigger goal than the State, namely 
he way to live at peace and in decency, with 
justice to all. Keep thinking this is the goal 
of all women everywhere. Whisper it among 
yoursel There are 40,000,000 of you. If 
you have the vision and the courage you can 
be the builders of a new Germany that some 
day will place with dignity and 


equality among the nations of the world. 





and honored 









take its 
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What of the Nation in 1942? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 5), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an_able ad- 
dress dealing with national issues de- 
livered by Hon. Alf M. Landon, former 
governor of Kansas, before a Republican 
mass meeting at Lincoln, Nebr., on last 
evening. 

I have obtained from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate, which indi- 
cates that printing the address will take 
two and one-half pages of the Recorp, 
and will cost $112.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The discussion attendant on political cam- 
paigns whether local, State, or National 
serves the useful purpose of throwing light 
On the conduct of our Government by those 
in charge. 

The press of the Nation serves that neces- 
sary purpose daily and weekly. In this peril- 
ous hour it has reached a high and patriotic 
note of impartiality free from partisan bias 

The country is under great obligation to 
the committees of the Congress who have 
brought out the facts of waste and the con- 
fusion and failure of responsible authorities 
in so many different fields of our war activi- 
ties. No war President’s administration has 
ever been so severely criticized by committees 
of the Congress and been so forced by their 
compelling truth to accept their recommen- 
dations 

Like the courageous Democratic members 
of those committees, we Republicans believe 
that victory over our foreign foe and cur 
contribution to that victory comes ahead of 
every personal and political consideration 

I quote from a recent editorial in the 
Staunton (Va.) News Leader: “The idea which 
seems to prevail in certain circles, that there 
should be no effective criticism of the Gov- 
ernment in time of war is fallacious to the 
point of being absurd. Criticism is the sharp 
tool that grinds down policies, removes their 
jagged and dangerous edges, polishes them 
and fits them into the democratic system— 
or proves their weakness and destroys them 
in the process of grinding. Democracy can- 











not thrive without criticism, democracy is 
the conflict of many ideas, grinding and toss- 
ihg in a great melting pot, ming off all 
the dross and turning out the pu! ld of 





sound policy, in the interest of human free- 
dom and the general welfare 
“Whenever we hear people ranting ebout 
not criticizing the administration in time of 
war, and intimating that such criticism im- 
plies disloyalty to the President and the 
Government, it bores us immensel} 
like handing them a volume of Americ 
history, or an} other history for that mat 
and pointing out that where critic 
been stifled, and the views and polic 
a single individual or party have domina 
a country over a long period, disaster 
ly followed. The democrac 
ly victorious in the end, mainly becs 
t hamstrung by entrenched power 
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rendered sterile by i llectual suppression. 
It is important to bear these things in mind 
as this war progresses.” In Germany there 
is no criticism of Hitler. But we live under 
a republic. 








In a time of difficulty and peril f 
Nation it would seem the part of uns 
and wise statesmanship to explore what 


Americans generally agree on. First, the 
is no disagreement between any 
groups on the necessity of winning the war 

Second, there is no disagreement between 
any parties or groups on the 
winning the peace 

Third, and the necessary prerequisite of 
the first two, is the unanimous demand that 
the best pcssible use be made of existing ma- 
terial and manpower to win the war 

As to whether that is being done there is 
legitimate ground for debate. And in my 
opinion that is the national question that 
transcends all others at this time. I repeat 
organization for the best possible use of exist- 
ing material and manpower to win th } 
That’s the question of absorbing inter 
every American home. 

It is no defense to claim—as do some ad- 
ministration supporters—that on the whole 
the management of the war has been good 
It is not sufficient for the front line to be 
gocd asa whole. The front line must be gcod 
everywhere. A break-through in one 
threatens the entire front. The same 
of the war management. Chaos, 
bickering, and jealousy with the resulting 
delays so prevalent in Washington is certain 
to cost many thousand American lives on 
the battlefield and even puts in jeopardy the 
victory for which we are all sacrificing 

It is well known that many of the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats are as busy fightir 
among themselves as they are fighting the 
Germans. That situation became so bad th: 
the President was forced recently to seal 
the lips of the public offi in Was! 
by issuing an order, the eff« 
to withhold information from the public 
But ali the President’s order did was to stop 
partially the washing of dirt) 
But the internal friction continues Th 
go on kicking themselves under the tabl 

It was a Presidential recognition that the 
personal jealousies and maneuvering for posi- 
with the resulting inefficienc\ 


But we look in vain for any a 1 





parties or 


necessity ci 





spot 


is true 


confusior 
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tions, 


existed 


to correct that terrible d our ¥ 
management, at a time wren remedial 
measures were demanded lent has 
























sought to treat the sympto1 le ignores 
the disease. If the President would g 
tough with his own subordinates who re- 
tarding the war effort as he seems to be with 
Congress, we would have the leadership 
longed for by the people. But f 
fighting the war with a “papa-love-mar . 
adiministration 
1animovusly agrees that pers¢ l 
onf 
ds ¢ 
he j t 
] x 1 i > 
delay on actically every major project. The 
personal weakness and blundering of selfish 
and incompetent men was becoming such a 
public scandal that the President tempted 
to cover it up. However, his attempt 
lence discussion do not put a stop t 
lag in administra circle B t ¢ 3 
create fear, and the complete censorshiy 
the President’s recent swing around the cir« 
lends emphasis to that fear that the people 
will be refused access to legitimate pu 
facts heretofore released. The g! er 
censorship of the newspaper é é I e 
encouragement to weak, ine ! . 
ernment—one grows as the oth 
What's of equal importance, the secrecy 


pelled by the President on his recent 
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around the circle will tend to destroy con- 
fidence in the administration’s statements. 
After all, the President’s trip was only a new 
variation of an old purpose. He always 
springs some new technique every compaign 
year. Two years ago he was inspecting poten- 
tial defense-plant locations. 

It is a simple fact of common knowledge 
that the longer any administration remains in 
power the more deadwood it accumulates, 
The petty and tyrannical habits of shop- 
worn bureaucrats impede the work of those 
brave patriotic soldiers and sailors who are 
making the great sacrifice in order to save 
their country. The present administration 
has been in power longer than any other 
national administration. Therefore it would 
be human nature for the long-entrenched 
comfortable bureaucrats in Washington to re- 
spond to a big turn-over this fall with a new 
sense of urgency in handling our public 
affairs. 

Many courageous Democrats in Congress 
have not pulled their punches. Democratic 
controlled committees of the House and Sen- 
ate have been most helpful in revealing de- 
lay, inefficiency, red tape, and personal feud- 
ing that are clogging our war efforts. But 
that is not enough. Nothing would be such 
a spur to a new quickening of every Washing- 
ton bureaucrat’'s work as the election of many 
Republican governors and Members of the 
Congress. 

Every observant citizen knows, from fac- 
tual congressional committee reports, from 
the detailed accounts of trained, experienced, 
and unbiased reporters, that our national ad- 
ministration must be spurred to correct the 
weaknesses and the abuse that threatens 
needlessly to prolong the war. 

Congress has stepped in and forced that 
issue repeatedly. The House and Senate Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs Committees, the Tru- 
man committee of the Senate, all have been 
vigorous and forthright in their criticism of 
the bureaucrats’ inefficiency and lack of con- 
centration on the tough and long job con- 
fronting us Recently three Democrats, 
speaking on the floor of the United States 
Senate, charged that we are building and 
sending our American pilots to meet the 
enemy in planes unsuited to the conditions 
under which they must fight. That’s per- 
fectiy inexcusable and terrible, if true. 

There have been some unfavorable reports 
from abroad about the performance of our 
American-made planes. This is most disturb- 
ing. It is injurious in the extreme to na- 
tional morale. Where our American-made 
planes have been criticized spokesmen for the 
national administration have claimed that 
they were operating under conditions for 
which they were not intended. They say 
there are planes for long-range bombing and 
planes for short-range bombing. There are 

r planes for low and for high altitudes. 
Some planes are good where airfields are 
nd good. 








fioht ? 


numerous a 














Others can be used in places like Russia 
where landings and take-offs must be made 
on rough fields. Granting that this claim 
is sound, it is the duty of the high com- 
mand in Washington to see that the right 
planes are assigned to the right places. If 
the high strategy of the war is as good as the 


skill of the men and women who make the 
anes and the men who fly them, we shail 


hear no criticism 





The Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
n outstanding piece of work in forcing 
iministration to act on the rubber 

is range beyond understanding why 

; so slow and con- 

t} r of rubber. And 

every turn of the 

the use of ultural products in the 

i f synthetic rubber As a resul f 
rir f e Gille commit Mr 








greater emphasis in the production of rubber 
than petroleum. 

Precious months have been wasted in get- 
ting into the production of synthetic rubber. 
According to the testimony of Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones before a Senate com- 
mittee, it was the President himself that 
curtailed his plans for synthetic rubber 
plants and building up our raw rubber stock 
pile prior to Pearl Harbor. 

We will be threatened with food shortage 
if the administration continues its present 
farm policies. 

Washington is confused and muddled on 
our recent farm surpluses. It is still think- 
ing in terms of its depression cycle program. 
Nelson says there will be no food shortage. 
Wickard, McNutt, and Hershey warn of a 
possible food shortage because of the man- 
power muddle. Major General Hershey one 
day says we shall need from ten to thirteen 
mililon men. Then McNutt says seven to ten 
million men. The President is equally vague 
in his estimate. The same sdministration 
ought to be able to keep witi:in a million or 
so On their estimate of the needed manpower. 
Nothing is so destroying to the morale of 
the country as these conflicting and contra- 
dictory statements. When the Government 
doesn’t plan nobody can plan. The farmer 
and his family are working from dawn until 
long after sundown as a result of the man- 
power muddle only to have the President 
add insult to injury by denouncing them 
over the radio. The senior Democratic Sena- 
tor from New Mexico said, speaking of the 
administration’s legislative program, “I don’t 
understand how the administration can ex- 
pect to produce farm commodities at less 
than the actual cost of production. But from 
the attitude today, I am convinced that that 
is the situation.” 

We are going to be short of oil in another 
year or two because the administration 
agencies are mistakenly counting on ficti- 
tious petroleum reserves. Rubber, farm 
products, and oil are all raw products that 
are vital to winning the war. The tragedy 
is that it is not so much a question of failure 
of supply and demand as it is a question of 
management and wise allocation of ma- 
terials. The situation as I have shown with 
respect to the impaired efficiency of the air- 
planes exists in an equally serious form in 
connection with raw materials. It all comes 
down to the question of the lack of efficient 
management at the top. 

The same chaotic conditions revealed as 
to rubber applies to oil, and there is no more 
vital natural resource essential to war than 
oil. 

I quote a recent editorial from another 
nonpartisan source—The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal—a trade publication 

“Complaints from all parts of the country 
which are rapidly becoming insistent, are 
demanding that war responsibilities be cen- 
tered in a few competent hands. 

“The public has tired of the combination 
of cheap politics and scattered authority 
with the inevitable buck passing and delays. 
The man in the street is thinking in terms 
of adequate home support for the armed 
forces which are now on several battle fronts 
and which will be expanded manyfold 
throughout the entire world, provided they 
have the required supplies and equipment. 

“As this coordination and centralization 
of war efforts are forced on Washington, oil 
operators must insist that they include every 
phase of petroleum activity. No essential 
war enterprise has suffered more because of 
the division of governmental powers. 

“These companies know what happens un- 
der this policy of divided authority. Rul- 
ings and requests are often in conflict or 
duplicate each other. Managements cannot 
esti sh efficient operation programs even 
for brief periods, and they are confused as 
to v 1em next month 
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In this great Midwest area we have now a 
surplus of fuel oil and will always have it as 
a byproduct of octane gasoline. There is a 
real shortage of coal. And some of the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats are doing just what you 
would expect them to do. They are forcing 
people to change from oil, of which there is 
a@ surplus, to coal, of which there is a short- 
age. Of course, it simply doesn’t make sense. 
We are told to obey orders. The whole coun- 
try is shocked, however, as it comes to under- 
stand the heat regulations fixed by Mr. Hen- 
derson. With an ever-present surplus of fuel 
oil, the heating permitted by the omnipresent 
Washington bureaucrats is below health 
standards. Fixing of this absolutely uncalled- 
for heat schedule may cost many lives this 
winter. 

The peaceful ways of a republic may result 
in errors at the beginning of a war. But 
this is the end of the tenth month. Besides, 
administration spokesmen are crediting the 
President with foreseeing the war long in 
advance of anyone else. Let us pass the fact 
that he very definitely gave the contrary 
impression to the American people in his 
campaign in 1940. But if the President now 
claims credit for accurate foresight so far in 
advance, he must now take the blame for not 
having us better prepared. Therefore the 
President’s own friends thus make the most 
terrible indictment that has ever been made 
against him. 

The President had the advantage of the 
report of Woodrow Wiison’s War Industries 
Board and the studies made by the joint 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. Yet the 
President ignored them and only recently has 
been forced to accept some of their recom- 
mendations piecemeal by the pressure of 
righteous public indignation of the New 
Deal’s treating of the war as a glorified Work 
Projects Administration project. 

Read the Baruch committee’s scathing re- 
port on the rubber situation. Why was not 
this committee appointed months ago, and 
more important why was it necessary at all? 
Surely a tough and able Chief Executive 
would have straightened out the tangle 
months ago. Instead the President said in 
June that it was nothing to worry about. 

But the President’s own committee says, 
“We find the existing situation to be so dan- 
gerous that unless corrective measures are 
taken immediately this country will face both 
@ military and civilian collapse. The naked 
facts present a warning that dares not be 
ignored.” 

The citizen deeply concerned about the 
country’s welfare is entitled to ask why it 
has been ignored so long. Was it to put off 
the unpleasant remedies until after the elec- 


tion? Apparently the only danger this ad- 
ministration can understand is _ political 
danger. 


All in all it sums up that the President is 
a tough guy only when it comes to feeding 
us sugar. The American pollyannas are as 
great a danger to the Nation and to the lives 
of our soldiers and sailors as the French 
pollyannas were to their soldiers and sailors. 
As I have said many times in the past years, 
Wwe cannot successfully fight through a pro- 
gram of social reform, maintain our standard 
of living, and successfully fight a war at one 
and the same time. 

The Baruch committee severely criticized 
“the administration of the existing rubber 
program accusing responsible officials” of fail- 
ure to request Russia’s aid in setting up a 
synthetic rubber system. That was a negli- 
gence, the committee said, “for which we 
have not a satisfactory explanation.” 

Can the explanation be that Russia, as I 
pointed out in June, is developing her syn- 
thetic rubber from farm products? 

The committee said one note of optimism 
was permissible. It explained that if the 


synthetic-rubber program outlined were ful- 
filled with reasonable expectations it might 
be possible to ease up on rubber conservation 
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through gas rationing before the end of 1943. 
That forces the conclusion that if the Presi- 
dent had rapidly pushed the synthetic-rubber 
program instead of taking the attitude that 
it was nothing to worry about, we would have 
had rubber by the beginning of 1943 instead 
of the end. The committee reports mistakes 
“for which the public was not to blame and 
for which it is now asked to make sacrifices.” 
Thus, the Baruch committee effectively dis- 
poses of the outrageous favorite smoke screen 
of the administration that the people were 
to blame for the indecision, weakness, and 
defeats that have marked our war efforts. 

The President’s own committee confirms 
the overlapping and confused authority in 
rubber. Committees of the Congress have 
made the same indictment against many 
other Government war agencies. 

The Baruch committee found many evi- 
dences of precedures bordering on chaotic, 
and that in “of all critical strategic material 
rubber is the one which presents the greatest 
threat to our Nation and the success of the 
Allied cause.” Yet in June the President of 
the United States was solemnly assuring 
the American people that there was nothing 
to worry about in the rubber situation; but 
his committee—the Baruch committee—says 
the administration's rubber policy has 
brought the Nation near collapse. 

But you say there isn’t anything we pri- 
vate citizens can do about that disgracefully 
and highly dangerous situation. 

Well, there is something we can do about 
it. That’s what elections in this country 
are for. 

The American people are entitled to an 
answer on another major question if the ad- 
ministration spokesmen are right in their 
claim that the President was so accurate in 
foreseeing war so far in advance. At Pearl 
Harbor we suffered the greatest naval defeat 
in all our history. The blood of our heroes 
cries out from the very ground against either 
the incompetence and negligence of the 
commanding officers or the lack of integra- 
tion and information between Washington 
and the commanders in the field. 

Why were we not ready then? What rea- 
s0n can be given the American people? 

The admiral in charge was a former aide 
of the President. He was hand-picked by 
him and jumped over 60 ranking officers. 
The way this admiral and ranking general 
were allowed to retire is a soft and flaccid 
way to fight a war. I say that there are 
people who should have either been court- 
martialed or fired for Pearl Harbor, and that 
the whole machinery of the Army and Navy 
and every department in Washington would 
be more efficient today if that tough but 
necessary policy had been followed. There 
is still no official explanation to the Ameri- 
can people of the practically wiping out of 
our air force at Luzon—on the ground; and 
several hours after the wholesale destruction 
of airplanes at Honolulu—on the ground. 

Yet New Dealer after New Dealer in Wash- 
ington complains about the softness and 
ignorance of the American people Quite to 
the contrary, November will show that the 
American people know the situation. The 
President realizes that and he is now trying 
to save the situation by telling his subordi- 
plays a different 


people are willing to 





nates to shut up, while he 


tune The Americar 


sacrifice. They are sacrificing. But they de- 
mand the same sacrifice of personal fortunes 
and ambit n the part of their leaders 





ig officers of the 
men engaged in 


They resent that high-rank 


Army and Navy and top 






critical war production were kept waiting 
in the President's outer office while a parade 
of New York & Democratic politicians 
summoned by the President, were trying to 
agree on the t man fi ( er! The 
American p e know we are ating 
in a ec fi I Th cnov t the 
light of many firesides is growing dim. They 


been frozen in their seats since 1933. In war 
or peace it never occurs to a Washington 
functionary that time is of the essence. 

The American people know their time- 
honored way of meeting such situations. 
That the only way the universal demand for 
speeding up cf Washington machinery can 
be accomplished is through the election of 
Republicans to office. 

The President and his production boss, 
Nelson, cannot agree on the war production 
progress. The President asks that we strip 
our civilian economy to the bone. The civil- 
ians I know are stripping their economy even 
to the marrow of the bone. But they are 
demanding that the national administration 
set the example by deeds, not words, and lead 
the way. 

American politics has seen nothing as 
ridiculous as the desperate attempt of the 
New Dealers to blame the people and the 
Republican Party for failure of the adminis- 
tration’s war efforts. The New Deal appraisal 
of the intelligence of the average man and 
the New Deal confidence in their ability to 
put over on the average man by propaganda 
any idea no matter how absurd is no better 
illustrated than the New Deal’s deliberate 
attempt to blame the minority for the New 
Deal's failure to have the country ready for 
war. Or, boldly and forcefully handle our 
preparations after war came. 

Here is a national administration that has 
been in complete control of both Houses of 
the Nation’s Congress with the greatest ma- 
jority for the longest period of time in our 
entire political history. 

Furthermore, Congress had conferred on 
Mr. Roosevelt greater powers than any of his 
predecessors have received in peacetime. 

Yet we see the deliberate attempt by ad- 
ministration spokesmen to make the people 
and the little handful of Republicans in the 
House and Senate responsible for the admin- 
istration’s failures. 

The very attempt speaks of a bad conscience 
by the New Deal for “the guilty fleeth when 
no man pursueth.” 

This attempt to blame the Republicans and 
the people was started by the New Dealers 
almost the day after Pearl Harbor when the 
incompetence and weakness of our war man- 
agement had not yet become so completely 
Gemonstrated. And the people are indignant 
that Washington bureaucrats of all people are 
dingdonging that the country is too com- 
placent. I am appalled at the lack of 
realization of the job ahead of us, but that is 
not the people’s fault. 

The election of Republicans will show the 
world that the American people 
isfied with tough talking, but demand realis- 
tic tough guys on the job. It will show the 
world that the American people are aware 
of the enormous task we are up 


are not Sat- 


against, 





















and that they are going to awaken Wash- 
ington. What the American pecple want 
most of all is for Washington to hump itself 
We want the Washington bureaucrats to 
use their energy in war activity inste : 
personal feuds and politics. The elect 
Republicans will show the world that 
American people are determined to pt 
end to waste, to the bungling of rationing, 
inflation, labor, and agriculture problen 
and war production in order to win this wa 

Electing Republicans is the onl y 
people can crack the whip over this well- 
meaning but inefficient administration. It’s 
the only way the people can stir up the self- 
styled call-me-toug! pok Wash- 
ington. Thet t 1e ( les ¢ - 
IT g every one < u 5 
simpiy unforgivab th dministra- 
tion | emporiz I iuce 
well-balanced } t ! - 
power, a unified ¢ ral re i 
ubber, and small 

Confronted with danger and peril on every 

nd, it is obviously the duty of every 
\merican to sustain the riking power of 
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our armed forces It’s results ¥ are in- 
terested in—victory of our armed forces wit 
the least possible cost of American lives 
We are facing tasks of unprecedented mag- 
nitude. The courage and bravery of our sol- 
diers and sailors is a glorious mark in our 
history. We must not ‘ag ourselves or tol- 
rate it in others. Our boys in the armed 
forces have the right to expect no less than 
that of us. We must practice manly virtue 
of morality and efficiency. The man or 
woman who loafs on the job i nm 
sin against his country and every man in « 





armed forces. We must have “an eye singl« 
to the task that is set before us.” 

We must stop the soft way of thinking « 
veloped these last 10 years of ‘lying on 
others. 

The time is here when we must all fi 


America. 
Then pray Gcd 
“Come, peace, not like a mourner bow 
But proud, to meet a people p1 
With. eyes that tell of triumph tasted.” 





Report to the Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OCF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 13 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ORD a Statement in the nature of a re- 
port to the farmers of America. 

There being no objection ste 
ment was ordered to be printed, in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

This is a brief repo1 
America. 

Of our total population of over 
people, 
hence, we have about 
the United States 


1942 


REc- 


130,000,000 
) 


farmers make up some 25 percent; 
30.000.000 farmers 


The record shows that whil. you make up 
about 23 percent of our population, you re- 
ceive less than 10 percent of the national in- 


come. 


The record further shows that e farm 
States engaged in producing food and fib 
and located in the central part of « 
try have lost population during the past 
decade 


FARMERS ARE LEAVING F 








The question arise W ( 
from the farm? 

The answer—Farm prices have bee 
that farmers could not d |} 
of preduction; hence, bankruptcy came and 
the sheriff appeared and sold them out 

In many cases the low standard 
on the farm caused farmers to leave the 
and seek employment t 
States 

In the main it was 1 price 
farme } aband 
Vv h 1 the ¢ r 

This trend of deve el 
vers up he citi tow 
l ted in t Weste 

For years fa rs } 

quare deal 1 far ! 

PA Ce 

By a square deal they full 

prices Ww industry 
iy I am glad to re} t 

progress has been i be { 
the tainment of 

From 1933 t 1938 ( 3 
bout 3 ty price 
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ADVI 


In 1938 the arity 
into law 


Since 


concept was written 
1938 we have been trying to vitalize 
the parity concept as written in the Agricul- 
tura) Adjustment Act passed in that year. 
The Congress has appropriated millions of 
dollars to pay to cooperating farmers the 
difference between the farm price and the 
parity price of basic agricultural products. 
These payments were called conservation 
parity payments 
This subsidy program has not been satis- 
factory Government or the 
farmers 
The Government has to tax all the people 
to raise the money to pay the subsidies. 
The farmer has to confomr to rules and 
gulations in order to get the payments. 
Now, especially during wartimes, 
farm commodity prices should be permitted 
to rise to full parity and subsidy payments 
should be discontinued 
We need all the 
tion and by the sal 
war bills 


re 
thes 


money we Ca 
of stamp: 


FARM ISSUE WIN THE WAR 


the paramount issue among farm 

l among all patriotic Americans 

the War.” 

s are defense workers and are ju 

t the war effort as are sol 
ons makers 


war we must hav 


and the de- 


ana Our entire 


: the Army 
orkers Will go hungry 
will be helpless. 
appen. 
farmer to produce he mu 
labor and he have prices 
ble him to pay his bills 
full parity prices with 
ial goods and wages or 


rm will continue 


must 


i 
f the far 
of tne ia 


mer today? 
-farmers are under heavy debt 

' are under 

rmers are not able to obtain or pay for 


duce 


mortgage. 


CarTy 
and ck 
Whatever comes, this they 
limit of their endurance 
t l nt wartim 


lat farmers 


been war prof 
ing audited 
ble pl 


NOT PROFITEERS 


not demanding pr 


commoditie 


In considering the bill an issue arose over 
ceilings for farm prices. 

For years farmers have demanded that the 
parity formula be broadened to include the 
item of farm labor. 

All other groups must include labor costs 
in production costs, otherwise they fail. 

FARM LABOR COSTS 

In addressing the Congress recently, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “Calculating of parity 
must include all costs of production, including 
the cost of labor.” 

When the bill was before the Senate I 
offered an amendment providing that farmers 
should have all labor costs considered in mak- 
ing up the parity formula 

In this fight we secured 
points. 

First: The President, by law, is directed to 
give consideration to all farm-labor produc- 
tion costs in calculating price ceilings on farm 
products. 

Second: Federal loans on farm products 
were ordered increased from 85 to 90 percent 
of parity. 

Already loans on cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
peanuts have been increased 

The increased loan on cotton amounts to 


$5 per bale. 


two important 


INFLATION 
that we are now in a 
is that’ charge true? 


The charge is made 
spiral of inflation 

The answer is, no 

For over 10 ye: we have been trying to 
get farm prices up to « parity with industry 
and wages 

The Coolidge price level of 1926 has been 
our goal 

To this hour we have not fully succeeded. 

On May 2 the general price level stood at 
98.7. Today, 5 months later, the price level 
stands at 99.3. 

The price level is increasing at the rate 
of only one-tenth of 1 percent per month. 

This means that the dollar is losing only 
1 mill per month in its purchasing power. 

Most prices to farmers are far below parity. 

Only meat and poultry products are above 
the 100-percent-parity goal 

Wheat, corn, fruits, vegetables, and 

od products are far below parity. 


other 


INTEREST OF CONSUMERS 
w a word to consumers 
me remind you that the prices you pay 
food do not all reach the farmer’s pocket. 
when you pay 10 cents fora 
if of bread the farmer who grows the wheat 
scarcely 1 cent of the dime you pay. 
have been receiving less than $1 
hel for their wheat, yet a bushel of 
1eat when processed into bread and other 
wheat products retails for more than $15. 
For 1 bushel of corn the farmer receives 
about 70 cents, yet when the corn is processed 
into cornflakes and other corn products, the 
consumer pays about $12 per bushel 
For 100 pounds of potatoes the farmer re- 
ceives about $2. Yet when the potatoes ar 
processed into strings and chips the con- 
sumer pays over $50 
When you pay 12, 15, or 18 cents 
for milk, the farms 
of the price you 
For the steak li hotel bill of 
fare at from one to two dollars, the farmer 
receives from 10 to 15 cents 
The spread between the rices the farmer 
receives and the prices yOu have to pay must 
be reduced 
Success in this effort sh 
producer and the consume! 
In conclusion, farm conditions are far from 


satisfactory 


‘or example 


a quart 
only 4 or 5 cents 


help both the 


Farm problems solved, yet we 
re making progress in securing a square 
deal for those who feed and clothe our people. 
All farmers ask is a place at the economic 
table along with industry and labor 
They are not asking for more, and they 


will not voluntarily accept les 


are Nn 
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Economic Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 10, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 29, 1942, issue of the Army and Navy 
Journal carried in it an article by the 
Honorable Henry A. WALLACE, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, entitled “Eco- 
nomic Warfare—The War Behind the 
War.” Since this is the first broad state- 
ment concerning the programs now be- 
ing carried out by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, of which the Honorable Milo 
Perkins is the Executive Director, I ask 
permission to have it inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD at this time. It is 
as follows: 

ECONOMIC WARFARE—THE WAR BEHIND THE WAR 
(By the Honorable Henry A. WALLACE, Vice 
President of the United States) 

The methods of total war employed by the 
Nazis and the Japanese have forced our own 
country and our Allies to adopt equally sweep- 
ing countermeasures in self-defense. We 
have no “geopolitical institute” in the Nazi 
sense and never will, because we have no in- 
tention of spreading slimy tentacles of con- 
quest over the globe. But we are doing 
what we must, in order to wipe cut forever 
the Nazi-Jap menace to civilization. 

We are raising huge armies and dispatch- 
ing them as swiftly as we can to the vital 
zones of ccenflict. In battles on land, at sca 
and in the air, the struggle will eventually be 
decided. 

Less dramatic but scarcely less important 
is the war on the economic front. It is to 
wage this war—to help intensify the efforts of 
the United Nations, to damage the enemys 
economy, and to strengthen friendly eco- 
nomic relationships with the neutral coun- 
tr‘es—that our Government has set up the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

The work of giving economic help to the 
United Nations war effort is vast in its scope. 
The fact is that there simply are not er-ugh 
supplies of critical materials to fill all mili- 
tary needs and at the same time to carry on 
civilian activities on the customary scale 
This means that we must strain every nerve 
to produce at home or obtain from abroad 
all we can of these precious materials, and 
at the same time distribute the supplies we 
have in such a way as to put them to the 
most effective use in winning the war. 

The Board is composed of the Secretaries 
of State, War, Navy, Commerce, Treasury, and 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Lend- 
Lease Administrator, and the head of the 
War Production Board, with the Vice Presi- 
dent as chairman. Major consideration of 
general policies is undertaken by the Board 
itself at its reguiar met Day-to-day 
operations are carried on by a staff of 2,500 
people headed by an Executive Director 
Closely cooperating with the Board are the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
the United States Tariff Commission, and 
other established Government agencies. Ne- 
gotiations with foreign governments are 
carried on through the regular channels oi 
the Department of State. 

The Board is organized into three operating 
divisions—the Office of Exports, the Office of 
Imports, and the Office of Economic War- 
fare Analysis 

Through the Office of Exports, cooperating 
with other agencies, materials and equipment 
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originating in this country are apportioned 
among foreign countries so as to make the 
greatest possible contribution toward victory. 
The export control branch handles an aver- 
age of 6,000 to 7,000 license applications a 
day, and usually either approves or rejects 
an application in less than a week. To facili- 
tate essential construction projects in 
friendly countries, blanket licenses are some- 
times issued covering the export of all the 
necessary materials and equipment. 

Some materials are especially needed for 
our own war effort and are largely held in 
this country. Others are needed abroad to 
bolster up the war effort of our allies and 
to increase the production of strategic mate- 
‘als which must be imported into this coun- 
try. The job is to divide a deficit of scarce 
materials in such a fashion as to give maxi- 
mum strength to the war effort of all the 
United Nations. 

While most of the work of the Board has 
to do with economic activities abroad, one 
significant type of operation is carried on in 
this country by the Office of Exports. This 
is the requisitioning of supplies here in the 
United States to which foreigners hold title 
or which are being held for export. Quanti- 
ties of valuable rubber, jute sugar bags, tin 
plate, various manufactured items, and other 
essential materials have been requisitioned 
and added to our stock piles in this war, 
Total seizures since this work was authorized 
amount to over $24,000,000. 

Responsibility for bringing in essential raw 
materials from foreign countries is now cen- 
tered in the Office of Imports, which works 
through five procurement agencies of the 
Government in collaboration with the State 
Department. 

In the case of some commodities, such as 
vool or hides and skins, the job is one of 
simple procurement. Supplies are ample, 
and it is only a question of finding shipping 
space and dividing the supplies fairly with 
the other United Nations. 

But in the case of other commodities there 
is the problem of aeveloping new or addi- 
tional sources of supply in the areas remain- 
ing open to us. In losing much of the Far 
East, we lost our main source of rubber. We 
also lost our source of Manila hemp, and some 
of our leading sources of sisal, tin, palm oil, 
tungsten, chrome, and a variety of other com- 
modities. Now we are working hard to de- 
velop sources of supply elsewhere. In the 
case of the most critically needed strategic 
materials, arrangements are made with the 
Army Air Transport Command and the Naval 
Air Transport Service to fly these to the 
United States in returning military cargo 
planes. Increasing quantities are now being 
imported in this manner 

Ont of the most significant projects being 
undertaken by our Government is the acqui- 
sition of rubber from trees growing wild in 
Mexico, Central America, Northern South 
America, and the islands of the Caribbean 
New methods of tapping the rubber tree are 


} 


bein’ develo} 


ped, and these should substan- 
ully increase the yield. When this work 
fully organized, we should have valuable new 
tural rubber that will supple- 
ment cur stock pile and be available for mix- 
ing with our synthetic rubber production 
Wild rubber exists in great quantities in the 
1 Hemisphere, but to get it out of the 


ingles is a tremendous administrative job 


urces of nié 





Our nee f materials are so u tt 

ire forced to leave ni one 1 urned ir 
search. In some countries we are taking 
measures that will make possible more effi- 
cient operation of mine: In others, new 
mines are being opened. Workers are being 
supplied for projects t! handicapped by 
he lack of lab« In Africa, South America, 
and parts of Asia, areas hitherto unexplored 
are being combed for materials that will help 


beat the Axis. In other areas of the world 


vigorous buying operations are 








> give us goods we need and 
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prevent them from falling into the hands of 
our enemies who also need them. 

Where countries are already making equip- 
ment of value to the United Nations, we look 
for ways to assist them. The factories of 
South Africa, for example, are making light- 
armored cars and smali tanks that are used 
in northern Africa and the Middle East. 
Australia is stepping up her production of 
weapons more and more. In both cases, it 
is to our advantage to help them increase 
their own contribution, since this means 
that fewer ships must make the long haul 
With supplies from the United States. The 
Canadian war production effort is being rap- 
idly integrated with our own. The chairman 
of the American section of the committee set 
up by the President to handle this program 
is the Executive Director of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

The Board helps both the Army and Navy 
with various problems through its Office of 
Economic Warfare Analysis. When the armcd 
forces are to be sent to some unfamiliar area, 
questions arise as to the extent to which they 
must depend on supplies shipped from this 
country. It is essential that enough supplies 
be sent, but it is equally essential that no 
more shipping be used than is absolutely 
necessary. Information furnished by the 
Board of Economic Warfare can help the Army 
to make the most efficient use of available 
shipping space. For example, neither we nor 
the armed forces want to send wheat to 
Australia or apples to New Zealand. 

Assistance is being given to the Army in 
preparing for the day when territory now 
occupied by the enemy is taken over by the 
United Nations. The job of administering 
such territory will not only involve military 
administration, but will also involve the op- 
eration of its industries, the feeding of its 
people, the support of its currency, and the 
general rehabilitation of its economic life. 
Economic data already in the hands of the 
Board of Economic Warfare and affiliated 
agencies will be invaluable as preparations 
for this task are made 

To smash the enemy's economic structure 
and war productive capacity it is important 
to keep him from getting essential raw ma- 
terials. Both Japan and Germany must 
import certain of their supplies. The sources 
of these materials are studied by the Office of 
Economic Warfare Analysis and the routes by 
which they are transported are charted 
Then action of either an economic or military 
nature is taken by cne or more of the United 
Nations, to strike at the enemy where he i 
most vulnerable 

A day-to-day and week-to-week analysis 
of the enemy’s economic position is made by 
the Board on the basis of facts obtained from 
many sources. This isa big jobin itself. In 
this economic intelligence work, as well as in 
other phases of its activity, the Board has 
received the closest cooperation from the 
British Ministry of Economic Warfare 
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niormation ass 





smbled by the Board often 











has a direct beari on gr ind ex- 
peditions of the United Ti tyt 
of information is of value, for exam} t 
armed services in mapping bombing cbjectiv 
and in planning overseas military oper 

such as the recent dispatch of an Ameri 
expeditionary forces to N Ir ( 

The cultivation of but 1 - 
like economic relationships with neutral na- 
tions involves negotiations of 1 es} ' 
delicate nature There is full agree nt be- 
tween the British and American policy toward 
neutrals and the two countries have equal 
representation on the Blockade Comr tee in 


London 

In our export control work 
stantly in mind the need of p! 
economies of Latin-American coun 
whom we are getting increasing qu 
strategic raw materials 

Except where vital military re 


are involved, we share and share 
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our neighbors to the south insofar as the 
shipping situation permits. We ask the peo- 
ple of the Latin American countries to make 
only the same sacrifices with respect to ma- 
terials we send them as our own people are 
making under our rationing system. 
tions of commodities are reviewed by the Re- 
quirements Committee of the War Producticn 
Board, which includes representatives of the 
Army, Navy, Office of Civilian Supply of th 
War Production Board, Department of State, 
Lend-Lease Administration, Maritime Com- 
mission, and Board of Economic Warfare. 
Thus all possible needs can be taken into 
consideration. 

An important protective weapon against 
the Axis in Latin America is the “proclaimed 
list” of firms known to have Axis connections 
The Board of Economic Warfare cocperate 
with the State Department in keeping this 
list currently revised and in preventing its 
circumvention by the use of “cloaks 

As far as possible. in all the operations of 
the Board, the regular export and i 
channels are used primarily because t 
the most efficient way of getting our work 
done. We also want to safeguard t 
nessman’'s place in foreign trade and soften 
the impact of the war upon him. We want 
to preserve as much as we can of freedom ior 
the individual. We know our country and 
the world will need those businessmen in the 
post-war world. In our war against totali- 
tarianism, we do not want to end up by going 
totalitarian ourselves. Even in our public 
purchase programs, we are trying to use nor- 
mal trade channels wherever that is possible. 

Perhaps it is significant that this agency is 
sometimes called by mistake the “Board of 
Economic Warfare.” Now, whiie the war is 
on, we must carry on both military : 
nomic warfare with the utmost vigo 
expect to win. But we all are looking tot 
day when a complete victory is we é Ww 
fare rather than warfare can bec 
United Nations’ goal. 
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Address by James G. Patton on 
Farmers and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr.GILLETTE. Mr. President, on the 
2Sth day of September Mr. James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, delivered a very interesting 
address at a meeting of the Iowa Farm- 
ers’ Union at Des Moines, Iowa, entitled 
“Farmers and the War.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed 


Appendix of the REcorp. 
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business, management, and the professions, 
is the preservation of freedom and democ- 
racy through the successful prosecution of 
total war to a complete victory and a peace 
that, because it is an honest and a decent 
peace, will endure. 

Iowa is an ideal place to discuss the role 
of farmers in the war. Not only is it the 
richest agricultural State in land and equip- 
ment but it also has the experience, the 
knowledge, the technical know-how of the 
science and art of tilling the soil. The 
State where the tall corn grows—is geo- 
graphically and symbolically located in the 
very heart of our Nation. It may be said 
that as goes agriculture in Iowa, so goes 
agriculture in the Nation. You have fur- 
nished great agricultural leaders to the Na- 
tion, and great statesmen. The ever-normal 
granary is a monument to one of the greatest 
liberals of our time, Henry A. WaLuace. This 
object of so much past criticism has become 
the very cornerstone of abundance, I con- 
gratulate you for it 

Perhaps before this meeting is ended you 
not only wili have demonstrated to the Na- 
tion that the American farmers are for all-out 
production of foods and fibers for war, that 
you are opposed at attempts to hold up the 
Nation and its Allies at the risk of bringing 
inflation that would threaten 

prosecution of the war, jeopardize the 

ces of victory, and rob the peace of ail 
meaning and satisfaction through disastrous 
deflation 

Perhaps you will reach some understanding 
and agreement as to the relationships among 
government, farm organizations, and indi- 
vidual farmers will best promote the 
public interest in maximum farm production 
I within public interest, the interests of 
working farmers. 

This, in my opinion, can only be done by 
working out now, in the midst of the stresses 
and war conditions, a more effec- 
functioning of economic democracy in 
the field of agricultur Agriculture's record 

to date is better than the 
ry precisely because democ- 
m generally practiced in 
industry. Agriculture's 
have been the successes of democ- 
rtcomings and failures have been 

y faulty functioning of democracy 
those who will say that war re- 
pension of democracy. We of 
Union deny this. We point to 
England where, after Dun- 
people awoke to their 
Joining nder democratic 
a great productive effort, they 
pped up output in both industry and agri- 
lture despite loss of manpower and short- 
of machinery, fertilizers, and other farm 
British agriculture is proaucing at 
above the peacetime level because 
ne » Hghting for their lives as 


spiral of 
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that 
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strains of 
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Live 
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cratic 


armers must fight this 

and pooling 

supplies, marketing and 

in improving relationships 

farm organizations have with 
encies of government 

for foods and fibers far 

e production and at the same 

pped by restrictions on farm 

and oncoming labor 

rs are going to have to 

want to urge with all 

in that we farmers join with all 

in ceceptir -yes, in in- 

tic discipline. If we 


blic interest must 


roaniz y 
PANnIZINE 


ands 


we will 
ir Nation’ 


and 


not 


| of our 
ar beyond parity and 
We can only 


tics. It means th: 


tion 


ntary action, 


to the minimum our demands in prices, in 
incentive payments and farm credit, in sub- 
sidies and in supplemental wage payments 
necessary to insure an adequate supply of 
farm labor. It means we will pass up the 
chance to make a “killing” because we under- 
stand that to take advantage of that chance 
we would have to wreck the whole effort 
to stabilize prices, wages, salaries, and profits. 
It means we will pass up a chance to commit 
suicide. 

As we impose upon ourselves individually 
and as organized farmers a voluntary self- 
denying ordinance, we will strengthen our 
position for the making of legitimate de- 
mands. These legitimate demands are many. 
They are vital. They are urgent. They must 
be met. They can be met. They will be met 
if enough working farmers will define and 
agree upon a farm program to win the war. 

This meeting here today ir important be- 
cause it can promote such understanding and 
agreement. We are glad tc have with us 
representatives of the various agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and Soil Conservation Service, to 
mention only a few. The agencies of that 
great Department share Secretary Wickard's 
strong feeling that maximum war produc- 
tion is No. 1 on everybody’s slate 

We in agriculture are fortunate in having, 
set up and tested, an organ.zation of elected 
farmer committees whose job it has been to 
represent and serve the farmers. What would 
the war-production program have been in 
Iowa today if this farmer-controlled organi- 
zation—and I understand it is so controlled, 
in Iowa—had not been ready to go into ac- 
tion on a war basis when President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Wickard called for increased 
production of vital foods, fats, and oils? 

It was the triple-A committeemen who 
fought down the criticism of certain organ- 
ized groups who last year opposed increased 
production of hogs, for example, and as a 
matter of national welfare went right on to 
stimulate such an increase at a time when 
hogs were selling below parity. I take off my 
hat to the foresight and the courage of these 
men. Their sense of organization and of 
loyalty is today paying dividends to the Na- 
tion in record-breaking production of hogs 
and other farm products. Tnis is laying it 
on the line. 

A farm program to win 
clude: 

1. Complete conversion of all agriculture to 
the war effort. 

2. Adequate farm manpower—not at the 
expense of the armed services, but dovetail- 
ing with their needs, and not only adequate 
manpower, but also enough materials and 
weapons of war 

As we have already stated to the Congress, 
the Nation is moving to a manpower crisis 
without adequate plans and machinery to 
meet it. Neither in industry nor agricul- 
ture can the manpower problem be met pri- 
marily by the payment of higher wages. The 
President should have power to allocate the 
supply of farm labor and supplement wages 
where necessary. That is the answer to farm 
leaders crying labor shortage. 

As a matter of efficient administration, the 
stabilization of farm labor under conditions 
that will be ‘air to farmers and to the 
workers themselves can best be done by the 
Department of Agriculture, probably by the 
Farm Security Administration working Closely 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, the 
War Manpower Commission, the United States 
Employment Service and the Selective Service 
Administration 

3. Adequate credit must 
all farmers. Prices alone will not get the 
total production needed nor, more impor- 
tant, will it get the kinds and amounts of 
products needed. For the duration, we must 
move out of an economy controlled by prices 
into a war-managed economy in which man- 


the war must in- 


be provided for 
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power and materials and resources are the 
controlling factors. 

Production incentive programs with sta- 
bilized markets and price floors can insure 
maximum production of all major farm com- 
modities. Congress should immediately au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to enlist all 
major crops and include om the list crops 
with minimum price floors. 

Wartime credit must be extended to the 
more than 1,000,000 under-employed farm 
families who constitute America’s greatest 
reservoir of experienced farm labor. Properly 
financed and assisted with up-to-date advice 
they will preduce far more as working farm- 
ers than as dispossessed farm hands working 
the land for others. They must be brought 
into full war production by an enlarged 
Farm Security loan program and by revising 
acreage controls. 

4. Responsibility for making of policies to 
conduct the operation of the War Food Re- 
quirements Committee must be kept in the 
Department of Agriculture which has more 
of the know-how of farming than Office of 
Price Administration, War Production Board, 
and all of the other departments and agen- 
cies in Washington combined. More impor- 
tant, the Department of Agriculture and its 
head, Secretary Wickard, must be given a 
green light and full power to bring about the 
all-out conversion to war prcduction. 
retary Wickard is the man the United Nations 
look to for focd and clothing. This is a 
heavy responsibility. I do not need to quote 
Napoleon's observation about what an army 
travels on. Secretary Wickard must be given 
the power to meet his responsibility. Part 
of that power, and a very important part, is 
the understanding spirit of working farmers 
and their organizations, in Washington, by 
regions, States, and counties, right down to 
the corn row, the feed lot, the milkshed, the 
range, and the local meetings where farmers 
support any farm policy. 

Here in Iowa the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has set the pace for conver- 
sion to war preduction. The whole organi- 
zation, paid and unpaid officials and cocper- 
ating farmers. are to be complimented on the 
speed with which they are getting on a war 
basis. 

I want to take this opportunity to state 
briefly the Farmers Union position on some 
of the major problems of agriculture. 

We believe profundly in production 
abundance. 

We are committed to the maintenance of 
family-type farming in America. 

We believe in parity for agriculture. We 
go beyond the narrow view that price parity 
is the answer to the farmers’ needs to say that 
parity of food, clothing, shelter, education, 
and health for all who produce in agricul- 
ture is desirable and possible. 

In short, we believe in the security of the 
farm family on the land in an economy of 
abundance brought about by a free exchange 
of goods and services. 

As a practical step toward the objectives 
I have just named, we have supported, and 
will continue to support with all our force, 
larger Farm Security Administration appro- 
priations in order to keep on the land, per- 
haps better land, more than two million 
under-employed low-income farm families. 

As a twin of wartime price control limit- 
ing prices in a period when demand exceeds 
supply, thorough rationing of all necessary 
goods and services is essential. Only by 
rationing can rich and poor, farm and city 
alike, share equitably in the available 
supplies 

We are for parity of sacrifice right across 
the board, stabilization of farm prices at 
parity, stabilization of wages, a sound tax 
program that will close present loopholes 
and will be based upon the ability to pay, 
with a top limit on net incomes of $25,000 
a year. 


Sec- 


for 








A word about the need for farm organiza- 
tions. Whether our war discipline is to be 
arbitrary or democratic depends, so far as 
farmers are concerned, upon the strength, 
alertness, and independence of farm organ- 
izations from top to bottom. In our war 
economy we have compact and powerful 
organizations of finance, industry, and busi- 
ness; we have 12,000,000 out of 50,000,000 
wage earners organized into unions for the 
protection of labor’s interests; we find less 
than 4,000,000 of the 24,000,000 farmers 
organized. Fortunately we have, in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the most efficient 
department government. But we cannot 
rely wholly upon a Government agency to 
maintain cur rights against the powerful 
pressure groups which have always exploited 
the farmer. Only a strong and wholly inde- 
pendent organization of working farmers can 
accurately and forcefully represent their in- 
terest Such an organization can cooperate 
with and & sort Government agencies with- 
out in any way becoming linked to, depend- 


Y 
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ent upon, or in control of a Government 
agency or service 

The National Farmers Union has a mem- 
bership of 125,000 working farm families. 





Through farmers’ union cooperatives we ere 
ifiliated with some 400,000 farm families. 
We represent the interests of the majority of 


family-type farmers of the Nation. Our 
membership is voluntary. 

Our membership is a tightly knit force 
that will stand firm because it knows the 


issues in our both in 
and in war, 

The National Farmers Union is whole- 
heartedly committed to all-out war effort 
and to support of the President as our Com- 
mander in Chief in this life and death strug- 
gle to maintain freedom on this earth. 

A few days ago the Assistant Secretary cf 
Navy said flatly that we are still losing this 

ar. I agree. The cold, ghastly fact is that 
we are not yet united in the prosecution of 
this war. We are still plagued by selfish 
groups who put the war second and 
interest first. 

One of these days, at the rate we are go- 
ing, we are going to have our own Dunkerque. 
Some day we will have a cold shock of reaiiza- 
tion that this is indeed our war and that 
we are in it to the death, either of freedom 


economy, peacetime 
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- of world slavery. That day will not take 
the National Farmers Union members by 


surprise. We will carry on with calmness, con- 
fidence, and determination the fight for free- 


dom, for cooperation, for education, and fcr 
equitable distribution of the abundance 
which this country and the whole round 


world is waiting to bestow upon mankird 





The Origin and Permanence of Interna- 


tional Law 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. LEON SACKS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


REN 


ARKS 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing address was delivered by Dr. William 
E. Masterson, professor of law, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, before the 
American Bar Association held at De- 
troit, August 24-27, 1942. It is my feel- 
ing that it merits preservation in perma- 
nent form in this REcoORD. 

Doctor Masterson is a journalist, dis- 
tinguished lawyer, an internationally 
known educator, and an authority on in- 
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ternational law. He is the author of 
legal treatises, numerous articles in 
domestic and foreign legal periodicals, 
popular magazines, newSpapers, and en- 
cyclopedias. He is chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s Committee 
on International Legal Problems Raised 
by War Conditions. 

During times of war, when the guns begin 
to boom and certain hard-pressed nations 
begin to behave themselves unseemly by act- 
ing contrary to the rules and laws that con- 


stitute the international legal order, there 
arises that often-heard cry, “There is no 
longer any international law.” No one is 


surer ol 
barber, 
that ops 
Many lawyers 
must contess 
the law of 
who hold 


the truth of this statement than my 
my taxi driver, or the elevator boy 
rates the lift at my apartment house 
even share this certainty. I 
that I am not that learned in 
nations. Nor are those lawyers 
enviable positions the bar as 


at 





practiticners of international law, or are em- 
ployed in the legal departments of the for- 
eign offices of governments or sit in the coun- 
cils of nations, or adorn arbitral tribunals 
and internaticnal courts that apply inter- 
national law and daily hand down awards, 
Ccpinions, and judgments tl settle differ- 
ences that arise between nations 


I do not relish altogether the task assigned 
to me by the section on international and 
comparative law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation of proving the reality and the perma- 
nence of international law and incidentally 
of refuting the notion that “there is no 
longer any international law.” Not that I 
doubt the existence of international law or 
its permanence, or that I am diffident about 
presenting my reasons upon which my con- 
victions regarding its existence and nature 
rest, but because the task is made difficult 
by the existence of a certain provincialism in 
the minds of certain laymen and of many 
lawyers that do not function beyond the 
State or county line, and because of a skepti- 








c:sm among laymen and lawyers that is 
prone to reject anything as law which does 
not conform to their conceptions of law as 
they have observed its operation in their in- 
dividual experiences 

In other words, there has been a lack of 
an awareness of international la on the 
part of the general public, and this is be- 


cause the people have had no knowledge of 
i origin, of vitality and life, and be 
cause they have been obliviovs to its control 
of many of their vital interests and its po- 
tent functioning in their daily routine and 
lives. The need, then, is not for more inter- 
national law or a new international law, but 
for an awakening to its existence 
ability, and to the necessity of living in 
dience to it 

What shall we say of this often-repeated 
remark so carelessly passed about th 
“There is no longer any internati 

Before we can comprehend the ori t 
and reality of anything, we mu 
approach it the nt of view. 


its its 


and avail- 


obe- 
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law 
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nature 


from 


correct poin 














Usually more than one distinct v is prot- 
fered of almost everything and every - 
tion that appears in human affairs and en- 
deavors. When a valley viewed he 
foot of a mountain and crest, we get two 
entirely different pictures Kaleidosccpi 
views are presented as we descend or ascend 
Yet there is in fact only one valley. So it is 
with a system of law, nati ind interna- 
tional, we get different or concep- 
tions of what it is accorc to the position 
from which we view it Ly rber will have 
one conception of the nature of interna- 
tional law, while Oppenheim & Grotius have 
a different one Yet there are not two Sys- 





tems of law—the one perceived by the barber 


and the other perceived by Oppenheim, 
there is one law, and we can properly per- 
ceive and evaluate that law only a 


out upon it from the correct p 
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real or unreal, vital or impotent, permanent or 
temporal, variable or absolute 
whether it is seen from fhe foot or tt! 
If we are to find the 
international 
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not from a variable one that 
ferent conclusion with each shift of 

It is my purpose to present 
I consider this standpoint 
international l 
eventually be viewed by eve 
for us intelligently to de 
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my case. 
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and dissolution 
This view of law presents a 
law—a misconception tl 
tragedies of 
approach of 
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instability, 


the human 
the materialist 
ture of law seen from the foot 
Let us first 
law in the light of 
law, such as the law of 
of mathematics and physics. 

No one will contend that 
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f man or changing human concept 
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of behavior; they were revealed to him. They 
were a discovery, and they were the complete 
body of rules of law that constituted the sole 
government of a great people. 

Within that law there is, therefore, epit- 
omized and embodied all the law, national 
and international, that we live under today. 
Every true rule of law that exists in precept 
or is employed in practice in the adjustment 
of the affairs of men is nothing more than 
one of the myriad applications of one of these 
divine commands that have come down to us 
through these 30 centuries. Should all na- 
ticns and individuals live up to these com- 
mands in all their relations to each other, 
would they not be free from all inharmony, all 
disputes, all litigation, all wars, and would 
not all injustices vanish from the earth? Is 
not this because they would not be violating 
any law, but living in obedience to al] the 
law? In referring to the Ten Commanc- 
ments, the Master said, “On these hang all 
the law.” The Psalmist sang, “Thy law is 
truth.” 

Thus, the law that we live under has always 
existed as an invariable, wholly epart from 
the will of men or changing human concepts 
of what it is or whence it comes. This law 
remains inviolate, unbroken, unbreakable. 
Is it not strange that the scientist has recoz- 
nized that he is searching for forces that have 
always existed, while we are slow to see the 
light as to the origin and eternality of law? 

This is the view of the law from the crest 
of the mountain. It is, I am convinced, the 
correct view. It is the idealistic view. It 
presents law as resting in creation, eternal, 
immutable, indestructible. It removes the 
mystery from law and brings it down to the 
reach ani understanding of all men. 

Here are two points of view One’s ap- 
proach to this problem must be just this 
broad, this basic if we are ever to arrive at the 
truth about law. If it is not, we will remain 
lost in our outmoded theories, speculations, 
and egotism 

The theory that I am advocating is not 
altogether new. It represents a revival and 
a’ extension, perhaps, of old conceptions that 
are appearing in increasingly clearer light 
and are being presented with less timid and 
more vigorous expression. Elihu Root, for 
example, once said 

“The law had been broken by a sta power 
but was still the law. * * * The law was 
not like a teacup or a pitcher, which once 
broken, was irretrievabiy ruined.” 

Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, a distinguished 
jurist of New York City, puts it this way: 

“There has been of late years a revival of 
the clder conception of natural law, or of 
fundamental law, a law transcending mere 
municipal law and based upon the nature of 
man and his aspirations for right and justice. 
I am aware that under the influence of the 
analytical school and the disciples of Austin 
this older conception ‘of a higher law has 
been derided as a mere moral aspiration or 

Nevertheiess there has al- 
ways persisted the thought found in decisions 
of English courts and running ail through 
constitutional law of the United States that 
there has existed a higher law, a law of rea- 
which the temporary enactments of 
governments were to be judged.” 
Bar Association Journal, Octcber 
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nt American scholar, Professor 












c es H. MclIilwain, of Harvard, admirably 
€ a the same idea thus: 

There is a fundamental law which binds 
a king and beyond which he may not go. 
The principle has persisted through all 
change not always have been 
clear as what particular rights or liberties 
we g nteed | the fundamental law, 
bu to 1e existence of such a law there 
was no doubt, and any act that violated it 
was in a true sense felt to be no law (The 
High Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy, 


1910.) 





The human race has been painfully slow in 
discovering and in availing itself of this one 
fundamentai law. Lawyers, legislators, and 
judges have “floundered on from blunder to 
blunder.” They have hit the mark here. 
They have missed it there. But consciously 
or, unconsciously, their main objective 
throughout has been the discovery and utili- 
zation of the innumerable rules and laws 
that stem from the moral code that was 
recorded on Sinai. 

Let us bring this idea down to earth and 
trace its workings in human history. The 
adequacy and soundness of a doctrine must 
be tested by its practical applications in the 
solution of problems and in the satisfactory 
adjustments of human relationships. I hope 
to show now that the theory that I am advo- 
cating has demonstrated its own utility and 
truth by its actual accomplishment for the 
race from its recognition in the Middle Ages 
down to our own time. I have time to give 
only a few hints as to its development. 

It is convenient to begin with the Middle 
Ages because certain practices and rules of 
conduct among belligerents arose then. In 
the wars of that period, unbelievable cruelties 
were condoned and practiced upon enemy vic- 
tims. Isolated instances of humanity and 
justice began to appear, however, and sooner 
or later these ripened into usages, which, in 
turn, eventually Obtained recognition through 
custom and treaties. The cruelty of the Mid- 
dle Ages was ameliorated considerably during 
the fifteenth. sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Still greater progress was made during 
the eighteenth century. International law, 
the law of peace and the so-called law of war, 
made great advances after the Napoleonic 
wars, during the Victorian age, which was 
marked by the reign of peace and the ascend- 
ency of democracies, and especially from the 
nineteenth century until the outbreak of 
World War No. 1 in 1914. Between 1856 and 
1907, no ‘ess than 15 great multipartite trea- 
ties—international legislation—designed to 
ameliorate the suffering produced by war were 
concluded between the principal powers. 

It is significant that these humane prac- 
tices or rules of conduct began to appear at 
a time when men were turning from savaze 
cruelty anc that these practices gradually 
grew into a great body of international juris- 
prudence as civilization advanced and as 
men learned to express the simple Christian 
virtues. It is noteworthy that men began to 
recognize and practice these rules at the very 
time there began to stir in the minds of the 
peoples of the earth a desire to deal with each 
other more honestly, more justly, more 
humanely What was taking place during 
these latter years of the Middle Ages and the 
several centuries that followed? 

As the general consciousness cf the race 
was slowly lifted to a higher moral level by 
the benign influence of Christianity, as the 
beatific qualities of thought became active in 
that consciousness, the already existing law 
cf nations began to appear to human view. 
The moral law recorded at Sinai was that law 
of nations. It had thundered its demands 
down the centuries and, while it had been 
lost sight of for some centuries, it was now 
overtaking the race. From a higher ethical 
perspective, the people of the Middle Ages be- 
gan to glimpse what had always existed—the 
moral demands that had been perceived in 
their divine completeness, perfection, and 
eternality over 3,000 years before. The long- 
prophesied moral uprising and resurgence had 
set in, and it was now lifting human thought 
to the law of Sinai. 

Law thus made its appearance to 
through moral consciousness, the benevolent 
qualities of thought. In fact, these qualities 
are inseparable from the law; they are the 
elements of the law, since the law appears 
and governs men as these qualities appear in 
thought. When men are governed by these 
qualities, are they not restrained and gov- 
erned by the moral law? Therefore, man 


men 
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governed by the moral code could not pos- 
sibly commit an immoral act. The law of 
honesty restrains him from the commission 
of a dishonest deed. The law of justice impels 
him to do justice to all. He is humane in 
all his endeavors and his relationships to his 
fellow beings, for the law of humanity per- 
mits no other course. Moreover, when a 
court sets out to find the law of a case, does 
it not first determine what the honest, the 
just, the humane solution is? And does not 
this solution furnish the rule of law that 
governs the case? It is thus evident that we 
arrive at the law through these qualities of 
thceught, or moral concepts. 

The idle and infantile palaver regarding the 
nonexistence or break-down of international 
law arises Jargely from ignorance of what in- 
ternational law is, of how it functions and 
how universally it is observed, and particu- 
larly from the failure to distinguish between 
law and what is commonly miscalled the 
law of war. Many people, including most law- 
yers, I daresay, have come to think of inter- 
national agreements regarding the conduct 
of war as the chief body of international law. 
They, therefore, conclude that when some 
nations disregard these agreements, there is 
no longer any international law. The under- 
lying fallacies in this reasoning are the as- 
sumptions that there is a law of war, that 
when law is disobeyed, it is destroyed, and 
in the failure to distinguish between the na- 
ture of the law of peace and the so-called law 
of war. 

Let us first examine the assumption that 
there is a law of war. I am yet to be con- 
vinced that there is such a law. Can nations 
fight under law or according to law? The 
only possible effect of lew is the establishment 
of order and the maintenance of peace and 
harmony. That is, indeed, the only function 
of law. The moral qualities of thought from 
which law proceeds rules out war. The very 
existence of war, therefore, denotes the ab- 
sence of these qualities and disobedience to 
law. When nations go to war, they depart 
from the moral order of things established 
by law; they do not fight under that order. 
War is thus extra-legal; it is conducted cut- 
side the pale of the law. In fact, it is brought 
on by the violation of law. However, cus- 
toms or rules of conduct set up in treaties 
which ameliorate suffering that arises from 
belligerent activities do embody true law, 
for they are traceable to moral demands. 
These rules of humanity came into action as 
a result of belligerent activities that have 
been carried on outside the law. 

In this rapidly changing world of ours, war 
is assuming such colossal and universal pro- 
portions that we are being forced to fall 
back upon obedience to one law in th's tragic 
drama of nations—the law of self-preserva- 
tion, and this is not a law of war. This con- 
ception of law carries us back to creation 
itself, in which men and beast must be and 
are preserved, so that it supersedes all that 
would oppose it. Old conceptions of what 
has been called the law of war have crumbied 
before this necessity. To accomplish our war 
aims—the preservation of democracy ard 
human life, and the establishment of govern- 
ment by law rather than the reign of terror— 
decent and honest peoples have been com- 
pelled to resort to this conception. They 
have been driven to resort to that rule of 
conduct which will preserve the things that 
are precious to them, tempered, of course, 
by considerations of humanity and justice 
toward the enemy nations. The new con- 
ception of nonbelligerency that has played 
so prominent a part in the conduct of the 
present war. as opposed to the outmoded 
notion of neutrality, is but a corollary te this 
new rule of action. An example is seén in 
our lend-lease law that we enforced before we 
entered the war. Neutrality, as we have 
thought of it in the past years, became an 
obsolete status even before Pearl Harbor. In 
the global conflict between the forces of law 
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end order and the sum total of evil, all free- 
men are coming to see that they must join 
together in the world-wide struggle for lib- 
erty and existence, whether as belligerents or 
nonbelligerents. They have rightly aban- 
doxed the technical rules of neutrality and 
the so-called law of war and invoked the law 
upon which creation rests. The interna- 
tional law of this war has become the law of 
self-preservation. 

Ferhaps these new conceptions of non- 
belligerency and the international law of war 
should receive consideration as possible ideals 
in the new order of things to come. They 
should be vouchsafed in the peace settlement 
and in the international society that is to 
follow World War No. 2. 

Furthermore, even if we grant that there 
is a law of war, and some say there is, it 
constitutes only a small fraction of the law 
of nations. The great body of international 
law is found in the law of peace. This law 
exists wholly apart from any conceptions of 
a law of war; and obedience to and respect 
for this law of peace is the rule rather than 
the exception. Dr. Jessup, of the law faculty 
of Columbia University, estimates that of 
the post-war treaties published in the Treaty 
Series of the League of Nations alone, which 
relate largely to peacetime activities and 
which occupy some 30 feet of shelf space, 
only about “6 inches” have been violated. 
Roughly speaking, this is between 1 and 2 
percent. What percentage of our national, 
State, and municipal laws are violated daily? 
John Bassett Moore, ex-judge of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, reminds 
us that, “International law is on the whole 
as well observed as municipal law.” 

For three-quarters of a century most of 
the peoples of the earth have lived under 
international agreements regulating tele- 
graphic and postal communications. These 
two unions function so smoothly and so 
orderly in transmitting such communica- 
tions throughout the world through uniform 
rules, rates, and routes that few people are 
aware of their existence. How many laymen 
and lawyers even realize that there are many 
such leagues that unite nations in a com- 
mon bond and purpose and place them under 
a single system of laws and government to 
which they yield willing obedience? The 
post-war international agreements alone 
that occupy 30 feet of space cover nearly 
every field of human endeavor, including ac- 
cidents to workers employed in loading ships, 
the employment of women at night, science, 
art, education, broadcasting by radio, trans- 
portation of mail by air, money orders, and 
even the extermination of locusts—to men- 
tion only a few. International courts and 
commissions and national courts sitting in 
many countries hand down annually hun- 
dreds of decisions based solely on well-recog- 
nized rules of international law. The people 
are as unaware of most of these decisions as 
they are of the civil cases that are decided 
in our State courts under the ordinary rules 
of the common law 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice since its establishment in 1921, has 
handed down between 150 and 200 volumes 
of judgments, advisory opinions, and orders. 
The Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague in 1899 has decided 
20-odd involved cases, to 5 of which the 
United States Government has been a party. 
Many other international judicial tribunals, 
such as arbitral tribunals and claims com- 
missions of various kinds, play an impor- 
tant role on the international legal scene. 
In 1929 and 1930, for example, some 30 sepa- 
rate ad hoc international tribunals were func- 
tioning, and the German-American Mixed 
Claims Commission aione had on its agenda 
over 13,000 cases. 

These various courts and 
constitute a vast international 
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functioning throughout the world. Their de- 
cisions have not cniy furnished solutions to 
troublesome international questions that 
arise between nations through the applica- 
tion of the law of nations, but they have 
recognized and enforced specific rights that 
have vitally affected the life, the liberty, 
and the property of whole peoples, and the 
economic interests of large classes as well as 
individuals, including workmen, farmers, 
fishermen, and even the recipients of letters 
and post cards. 

In most instances, the nations concerned 
have manifested a willingness to abide by 
these decisions. And that without a police 
force to enforce them. Many of the rules 
of conduct designed to lessen the suffering 
that arises from wars are scrupulously and 
voluntarily observed. This is most signifi- 
cant. That international law has been on 
the whole as well observed as municipal law 
without a police force is an indication that 
it is the outgrowth of the Golden Rule, 
or Ten Commandments. [It is proof that law 
exists as law whether or not there is a police 
force to enforce it. 

Then if international law has been so well 
observed, it has not been broken down even 
from the point of view of those who think it 
can break down. The law of nations has not 
always been obeyed. It has not always pre- 
vented wars and injustices or restrained men 
and beasts of violence. That is not the law's 
fault. Centuries of disobedience to the Ten 


Commandments has not weakened their 
vitality or threatened their existence. The 
fault lies in man’s disobedience to law. Past 


and present violations are not cause for dis- 
couragement or gloomy predictions for the 
future, but that there is a law to which 
nations will always have resort is cause for 
hope and gratitude. The need of the day is 
for men to giucken and purify their sense 
of what law is, so that they can see that it 
can never break down and that disobedience 
to it does not affect its existence, its perma- 
nence, its availability. 

We lawyers devote ourselves so assiduously 
to the pursuit and study of human codes 
that our perception of divine justice is likely 
to beceme blurred or obliterated. We are 
prone unwittingly to bury the moral in the 
technical. We must reverse this approach to 
law. Thanks to the signs of these times— 
they are forcing us to turn from the techni- 
cal to the ethical in our quest for the legal 
theories and rules that govern men and 
nations. We are being literally driven to 
turn from the lightless pages of material his- 
tory and materialistic logic and reason to the 
realm of the moral and spiritual as the per- 
manent source of the law that governs all 
relationships—personal, national, interna- 
tional. We are beginning to perceive that 
law arrived at by courts and legislators and 
applied here in our human affairs is lifted 
to the status and solemnity of true law only 
as it approximates the law of Sinai and 
achieves divine justice. We are piercing the 


veil of precedent and seeking law in 
principle. 
The impossible material view of law that 


traces it to physical or biological sources, 
that originates it in the brains of judges and 
legislators, naturally abandons it to the mu- 
tations, loss, anc destructibility of time. It 
has given us an anachronistic legal system 
fraught with confusion and speculation and 
burdened with ponderosity and injustices. 
We have built a Tower of Babel, so that we 
cannot understand one another’s speech. 
The dawning view that presents its origin in 
principle, its elements in the humanities, 
and its nature as immutable and indestruct- 
ible, points to a simplified system of justice 
that all men can know and understand. It 
turns us back to the one speech, the one 
language of law that existed before Babel 
was erected. 
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We have as yet but dimly perceived what 
this law is, that is why decisions have been 
and are still being overruled and why legal 
treatises sooner or later become obsolete. 
We are slowly improving an’ working to- 
wards the ideal system, which will appear 
to view with increasing clarity as our m 
horizon gradually broadens. When human 
thought is lifted to the vision of Sinai, when 
tae moral status of men rises to the heati- 
tudes of being, he will perceive law, national 
and international, in its original complete- 
ness and perfection, its indestructibility, and 
he will find himself under its beneficent reign. 


Prayer by Sgt. Conley M. Abbott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a prayer 
by Sgt. Conley M. Abbott, 23 years old, of 
Hemphill, W. Va., who is now stationed 
at New Caledonia. The prayer was re- 
cently published in the Daily 
News, Welch, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN SOLDIERS FINDING TIME TO PRAY; 
HEMPHILL YOUTH WRITES PRAYER 
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That our youths who are serving on far- 
flung battlefronts are looking at this conflict 
philosophically and still find time to pray 
indicated by a letter received this week by 


Mrs. Elmer Riffe, of Blakely Field addition, 
from her brother, Sgt. Conley M. Abbott, 23 


formerly of Hemphill, who is stationed at 
New Caledonia. 
Enclosed in his letter home was a prayer 


written by the former Hemphill young man 
at his army post in Australia. 


“Upon receiving the prayer I found ) 
much consolation that I wanted others with 
loved ones in the service also to read it, and 
perhaps they too would find their hope and 


faith renewed,” Mrs. Riffe statex 

The prayer follows: 

“Far from home and those I love, I find my 
thoughts turning to them with affec 
longing. O Thou who art with my dist 
loved ones even while Thou art here with me, 
who harkenest to mine, bless us and keep us 
united in spirit until we meet again, let my 
memory hold them in such loving embrace 
that I be cheered by their imagined presence. 
Keep me under the influence of the ties th: 
bind me to them, s0 that even in strange sur- 
roundings I may conduct myself in ways that 
do them honor. Keep me gratefully mindful 
of the blessings of their love and let me not 
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give way to loneliness or despondency. Help 
me to bring cheer to my comrad who, like 
me, are separated from their dear ones. For 


Thou, God, art the Father of all 
source of all love. None who puts his faith 
in Thee need ever feel friendless or forsaken.” 

Sergeant Abbott, a former student of 
Hemphill junior high school, enlisted in the 
Army on September 10, 1940, and has beer 
stationed in Australia February 1942 
Before sailing overseas he was stationed at 
Fort Knox, Ky., and Pine Camp, N. Y 

He is a son of A. R. Abbott, of Welch, and 
the late Mrs. Abbott. 
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The Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
insert in the Recorp a plan prepared by 
Mr. Vicente Villamin dealing with the 
problem of farm labor. 

I wish to state to the House that the 
plan is the product of 9 months of in- 
tense work in the California field and 
-ontact with all elements on the farm. I 
commend its study and analysis by the 
Manpower Commission and other in- 
terested agencies of the Government and 
committees of this House. 

Mr. Villamin stands ready to discuss 
the farm labor question before commit- 
tees of Congress. He is an economist 
and an attorney who has handled many 
economic questions. He is serving Amer- 
ica’s war effort in an effective and un- 
selfish manner. His enthusiasm for 
America and his conviction of America’s 
final victory is boundless and contagious. 
As we salute the heroic Filipino fighters 
in Bataan, we salute also those Filipinos 
in America outside of the Government 
service, like Mr. Villamin, who are ex- 
pressing their loyalty to the American 
flag with work, service, and cooperation 
with our war effort. 

Mr. Speaker, the shortage of farm labor 
must be solved and solved soon. If not 
met on time and adequately it might 
shozrt-circuit the war effort in a serious 
fashion. 

We should have a bill very soon. I 
understand the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee is preparing a biil. From the 
fireside chat of President Roosevelt las 
night a drastic bill may be expected. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, has given the 
committee his views and suggestions, 
Maj. Gen. Lewis Hershey, director of the 
Selective Service System, has given valu- 
able information. Industrial and agri- 
cultural leaders have been heard. Mr. 
Villamin is prepared to discuss his plan 
before committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. He has arrived from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the résumé of Mr. Villamin’s 
farm-labor program and again commend 
its careful study by all those Members of 
Congress and the administration who are 
interested in the manpower problem of 
the Nation. 

THE FarM LAror 
(Statement of Vicente Villamin, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


PROBLEM—A SOLUTION 


economist, 


Since earl Harbor I have devoted myself 
mot ition of the 50,000 Filipinos in 

1 work. I have been 
his as my : bution to America’s 
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been free to handle the problem in my 
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the Filipino group, and concerned 
ily with the promotion of the war 
have gone into the different phases 
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enthusiasm. I, therefore, believe that I have 
obtained information upon the general farm- 
labor situation which may be of value to 
those who are formulating a farm-labor pro- 
gram for the entire Nation. 


LABOR SUPPLY BOUNTIFUL 


I wish to start off by saying that I see the 
picture as bright but chaotic. The labor 
supply is here. Its amount is bountiful. The 
challenge is to seek it out and bring it out, 
An organized Government effort to do this 
should not be overly difficult. 

If the 80,000,000 Germans are able to sup- 
port a well-equipped army of 12,000,000 men, 
the 132,000,000 Americans, possessed of more 
labor-saving devices and relatively more ma- 
terial resources, should be able to support 
an army of even 20,000,000 men. 

The farm-labor program which I am pre- 
senting was formulated for the State of 
California, but, with certain slight modifica- 
tions, it may be applied to the Nation as a 
whole. While my program has not been 
adopted formally by the State of California, 
many of its suggestions are being put into 
practice. 

The program has three basic points: (a) 
The creation of a farm-labor authority in 
every State or a regional division; (b) the 
payment by the Government of a reasonable 
differential between the agricultural and in- 
dustrial wages, and for overtime work to 
keep the worker on the farm; and (c) the 
exploration and utilization of all possible 
local labor supply of which I name a score. 
This program can be carried out with the 
enactment of a law coordinating, centralizing, 
and clarifying the authority of the Govern- 
ment agency charged with its enforcement. 


THE PROGRAM 


A. Creation of farm labor authority to con- 
centrate work and powers. 

(1) Multiplicity of agencies and conse- 
quent inefficiency will be avoided. 

(2) Regional director, War Manpower Com- 
mission, now functioning as near to a farm 
labor authority as is practicable under exist- 
ing laws. He should have more financial 
backing. Now he has to borrow men from 
other agencies. 

B. Payment by Government for overtime 
and a reasonable differential between indus- 
trial and agricultural wages. 

(1) Two hours’ overtime work will be 
equivalent to increasing the number of work- 
ers by 25 percent. 

(2) The Department of Agriculture of the 
United States expects the farmer to increase 
his production (for 1942 roughly 29 percent 
in canning vegetables, 54 percent in soybeans, 
160 percent in peanuts, 20 percent farm gar- 
dens, 14 percent in pork, 7 percent in dairy 
products, and 12 percent in poultry prod- 
ucts). He deserves to be financially aided by 
the Government in procuring and retaining 
his help. He was paid uncer the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration Act for reduc- 
ing his production; he should be aidid when 
he is asked to increase his production under 
present adverse conditions 

C. Exploration and utilization of all avail- 
able local labor supply. 

The following sources are urged for ex- 
ploration: 

(1) The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, whose usefulness to the farmer has been 
unwisely underrated; this office is the best 
place for employers and employees to meet. 

(2) Allocations to California by the War 
Manpower Commission out of labor surpluses 











which it has reported as existing in other 
States 

(3) Idlers, rich and poor alike, by patriotic 
appeal and/or by the enforcement of the 
vagrancy laws 

(4) Relief clients of the Government. 
Certain adjustments will have to be made of 
their relief income and their wages as 
workers; 
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(6) Volunteer women workers and 
dents. There are great possibilities with this 
group. If farmer provides adequate trans- 
portation he will have no housing problem. 
Piece work should be introduced in all in- 
stances and method of payment clarified 
Arrangement for investment in Government 
bonds of bulk of pay of young people. Work- 
ing conditions, including possibly radio 
music, could be improved without additional 
outlay by the farmer; 

(7) American settlers and residents who 
are returning from Alaska and other Amer- 
ican Territories and possessions; 

(8) Those in domestic and similar em- 
ployments, including waiters, kitchen help, 
and so forth. More women should be substi- 
tuted for the indispensable ones. Appeal to 
be directed to housewives and employers; 

(9) The State militia, which functions in 
rural areas, as an adjunct to the Food fo: 
Victory campaign. The armed forces—a few 
of them—should be used only, and that for 
a short time, to furnish an example and in- 
spiration for the public to help in farm work; 

(10) Migrant and itinerant workers should 
be better organized and interstate arrange- 
ments entered into to render them more 
available and their movements followed. In- 
formation about war conditions in the Pacific 
coast should be given out-of-State workers to 
let them know that Jap bombs are not drop- 
ping and it is as safe as in their own States 

(11) Persons who are deferred under the 
Selective Service Act for farm work. The 
number of these persons will be substantially 
increased if the common laborers, who come 
chiefly from the farms, in shipyards, and other 
war industries are not granted deferment un- 
der that act. A definite deferment policy for 
the steady, vital farm worker, particularly 
those doing “stoop work,” should be adopted. 
At present much manpower is being wasted 
by prospective farm workers simply standing 
by and not working as they wait to be called 
to the armed services; 

(12) Non-Japanese workers from those 
States which are permitted by the War Relo- 
cation Authority and the Wartime Civilian 
Control Administration of the Western De- 
fense Command to employ Japanese evacuees 
outside of the military zones for farm work 
on a basis of exchange on a fixed ratio. There 
are about 120,000 Japanese evacuees who 
came from Alaska and the Pacific coast States; 

(13) Aliens from countries, members of the 
United Nations, mostly Chinese, who are un- 
der detention in the United States for vio- 
lation of immigration laws. They can be 
released, with the consent of the Department 
of Justice, under bond to prospective em- 
ployers. A suggestion has been advanced 
that a part of their wages should be turned 
over to the Chinese Government. That is 
a contractual matter and can be lawfully 
done only with the consent of the worker; 

(14) The more tractable groups in the 
State and county prison population. There 
is no such thing now as competition between 
free and convict labor. Labor unions admit 
this. The United States Attorney General 
has rendered an opinion that products of 
prisoners’ work are free to move in inter-Stat« 
commerce if such products are purchased by 
the Government for the use of the war effort 
Prisoners can be released for work outside o! 
public works, in the absence of an enabling 
act, by granting them conditional parole; 

(15) Careful consideration should be given 
to the posisble availability of some of the in- 
mates in correctional institutions for some 
types of work on th> farm; 

(16) It is reported that there are over 100,- 
000 persons in Puerto Rico, all American cit- 
izens, are idle and are desirous of coming to 
the mainland for farm work; 

(17) There are about 160,000 Japanese in 
Hawaii who may be evacuated to the main- 
land. As in the case of those who are already 
evacuated, about two-thirds of them are 
American citizens. Their employment should 
be studied in the light of the Geneva Con- 
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vention for the treatment of enemy aliens 
and nationals as suggested in paragraph (12) 
hereof; 

(18) In connection with the importation 
of Mexican laborers, it is reported that there 
are many thousands of Chinese and Koreans 
in Mexico, Central America, northern South 
America, and Caribbean countries who are 
desirous to come to the United States to do 
farm work. 

(19) These persons who are in the last 
draft (fourth) registration, ages from 45 to 
65 years. The millions in this group are un- 
likely to be called to the armed forces. Al- 
though they are eager to aid in the war ef- 
fort, the overwhelming majority of them are 
not being used. This group is one of the loci 

f impatience, disputatiousness, and dissatis- 
faction in the entire American population 
which is detrimental to the national morale. 
They want to fight, they want to work, they 
want to be used by their Government. But 
their Government is not using them—yet. 

(20) Conservation and increase in man- 
days of work by closing or controlling gam- 
bling and other dissipation places. This is 
not difficult to do at present if the Federal 
Government should take the lead. 

(21) Reduction of days of idleness between 
jobs through the creation of a central agency 
with up-to-the-minute information as to 
the places where workers are busy, their 
number, when their work will terminate and 
whither they will go next. 

(22) Factual information should be given 
the public through posters, newspaper no- 
tices, and lectures of the work of the United 
States Employment Service and inviting 
people to use it freely to locate jobs or give 
jobs. A certain type of men, extrovert but 
stable, enthusiastic, all-around plugger and 
leader should be selected and placed at the 
head of its different offices. 


ANOTHER CHALLENGING PLAN 


I have received a plan from a manufacturer 
of farm equipment which is quite elaborate. 
He believes that his plan will not only reduce 
the number of farm workers by about 800,000 
but it will also save 200,000,000 gallons of fuel 
and 16,000,000 gallons of oil will be saved, 
besides saving 700,000 ions of steel 

This plan is quite elaborate, practical, and 
complete. In essence, it calls for the recall- 
ing of the old farm equipments, particularly 
the tractor, and substituting them with new, 
lighter and more efficient ones. The work 
of substitution will be on an open competi- 
tion among the manufacturers. The labor 
that the substitution will require will be 
more than fully justified by the enormous 
amount of labor that the new equipment 
would save. The materials to be used would 
be offset by the scrap of the old equipment 
with a saving of more than 700,000 tons of 
steel. 

It is firmly believed that this plan deserves 
to be examined carefully and immediately 
by the Government for it presents a pro- 
gram that is at once feasible and helpful to 
the war effort. 


The Triumph of Private Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress made by me October 6, 1942, at the 





Palmer House, Chicago, before the War- 
time Emergency Restaurant Conference 
of the National Restaurant Association: 


1. After the peace—what? 

2. What will happen to my business after 
the war? 

3. How shall I cushion the blows the post- 
war era will bring? 

These are the typical questions being asked. 
They betoken uncertainty, stress of mind, 
doubts as to the future. What are the 
answers? 

I cannot give perfect answers. To do s0 
would require the wisdom of Athena, the 
prophecy of Cassandra. I am not endowed 
with such gifts, but I have wrestled somewhat 
with the problem, and in the welter of opin- 
ions, declarations, and prognostications of 
war and post-war, one principle stands out 
plainly, and that is the ultimate triumph of 
private initiative and enterprise. 

That seems to be the will of the people. 
They, doubtlessly, realize that free enterprise 
and initiative hold the greatest promise for 
the future. It is the open sesame for the 
Nation's future prosperity and happiness. 

During these times of stress and emergency 
the people are getting a strong taste of state 
control of their affairs. They know they are 
not free agents. They gladly relinquish their 
freedom to buy and to sell. They permit from 
above direction as to where, how, and when 
they shall work. They call the day unusual 
that dces not bring from Washington a new 
regulation of their once-private affairs. But 
they will not tolerate such control when 
peace comes. Even President Roosevelt real- 
izes this, for he said: “When the war is won 
the powers under which I act automatically 
revert to the people, to whom they belong.” 

The people see little difference between a 
life of rigid state control and the authori- 
tarian or totalitarian way they are sending 
their sons to fight against. They recall the 
principles of free enterprise upon which the 
Republic was launched 166 years ago. 

When we look around and about us, private 
business is doing a magnificent job in the 
production of war materials. We have dem- 
onstrated beyond a peradventure of a doubt 
to the Nazi, Fascist, and Nipponese world and 
also to ourselves that private business and 
private enterprise can be highly effective, 
highly successful to our Nation and to the 
individual. We do not have to adc.* the 
Fascist or the Socialist pattern of life w get 
things done. The world has yet to discover 
a better system than the American system. 
We don’t have to go the totalitarian way, we 
don’t have to go the Communist way, we don’t 
have to go the Socialist way. We have our 
own way-—the American way—and we'll stick 
to it, come hell and high water. 

I am firm in the conviction that private 
enterprise can perform equally well in peace- 
time—after the war has been won. It has 
performed mighty well for the one-hundred- 
and-sixty-six-odd years. It has been the very 
foundation of our success as a Nation. When 
the drive that comes from war patriotism has 
slowed down there will still be immeasurable 
incentive for private business to go forward. 
Private profit, personal ambition, the thrill 
that comes from a sense of accomplishment, 
pride in the country that gives us the Bill 
of Rights and the “four freedoms,” the dig- 
nity involved in labor and work—all these 
will keep the wheels of industry humming in 
the production and distribution of peacetime 
goods. But, above all, we must squash for- 
ever the thought that private industry has 
come to the end of its rope. We must quit 
flirting with the notion that we must move 
toward socialism, communism, or fascism. 
Let us all affirm our faith in the American 
private-enterprise system. 

Hitler has hysterically screamed when ad- 
dressing his hard-trained Nazi robots that 
America is a nation of weaklings and soft 
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livers; that it cannot compete with the totali- 
tarian state, either on the production front 
or on the battle front. He has constantly 
raved that we are a nation of slackers; that 
we are inefficient and lazy. 

But our Nation’s businessmen and indus- 
trialists, farmers and workers are now en- 
gaged in mightily cramming Hitler’s words 
down his damnable throat. American free 
enterprise is now outworking and outpro- 
ducing the regimented Axis industries. That 
same American enterprise is also producing 
far ahead of schedule. It is that vast pro- 
ductive effort based upon American initiative 
and enterprise and upon the magnificent 
teamwork of labor and management that will 
aid materially in the eventual defeat of Hit- 
ler’s luftwaffe and wehrmacht. 

Our great President gave us a 1942 schedule 
of 40,000 tanks, 60,000 airplanes, and 8,000,000 
tons of shipping. That unprecedented build- 
ing program will be attained. President 
Roosevelt recently, after his country-wide 
tour of inspection, hailed as a promise of 
ultimate victory over the Axis the record of 
American shipyards. During the v 
fleet program, in which 488 sh 
5,450,000 deadweight tons were delivered 
average construction time was reduced from 
241.8 days to 70 days. 

In that connection, Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration on the first anniversary of the 
launching of the Liberty shop asserted that 
the President’s 8,000,000-ton goal for the 
calendar year 1942 would be reached and 
that the 16,000,000-ton goal for 1943 seemed 
reasonably certain of accomplishment. He 
added that we are now proceeding at the 
rate of three ships a day. That mighty ton- 
nage will make the necessary bridge of ships 
tor the successful invasion of the European 
continent and the destruction of Hitler, 
Goebbels and Goering and their gang of cut- 
throat bandits. 

The President also deplored the false 
charge of complacency of the people. He is 
convinced that the Country’s morale is good 
and its fighting spirit high. He finds ample 
proof that our people “can take it.” They 
willingly accept rubber, fuel, gas, and food 
rationing, railway schedules frozen, with no 
special trains to football games, racetracks or 
holiday resorts, stoppage of whisky distilla- 
tion, ceilings on prices of food, clothing, rents 
and services, brakes on wages and salaries. 
Our Nation bravely accepts these co 
these curtailments of private initiative and 
enterprise during the emergency, but, there- 
after, will with the same bravery gradually 
shed them. 

In that American private enterprise sys- 
tem which will continue triumphant after 
the bombs cease falling and the guns hush 
their roar, there is not only the freedom of 
business and industry to go forward and 
prosper, there is concomittantly the freedom 
of the individual, be he worker, farmer or 
businessman to go forward and likewise pros- 
per. These two, freedom of enterprise and 
freedom of the individual, are inextricably 
entwined. Destroy the one and you kill the 
other. They both combine to make the great 
America? system. 

The Government, directly or indirectly, may 
be supplying a greater portion of the jobs 
now available to the individual, but private 
business and industry after the war must 
supply the majority of the jobs. When the 
millions of American youth again don civilian 
clothing, if business and industry does not 
provide such employment for those ready, 
able, and willing to work, then the American 
system is doomed. Then the people turn to 
the Government for relief. To the 
that they do so, they relinquish and give up 
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enallenge. Just as they produced and dis- 
tributed successfully for war, they will do 
likewise for peace. 

In the transition from war to peace, the 
Government must somewhat keep its weather 
eye on commerce, industry, and prceduction. 

‘he great problem we face when the war 
ends is the carry-over from a system of full 
employment for defense to a system of full 
employment for peace. That change must 
be made with the least possible friction, dis- 
order, and disturbance; that metamorphosis 
must be with a modicum of unemployment 
and without the least tendency toward de- 
pression and without the spiral of inflation. 

When the armistice comes, the Govern- 
ment cannot with a wave of its hand, as it 
were, just disband the Army. When peace 
comes, it cannot summarily close down muni- 
tion factories, stop building ships and planes 
and remove all economic controls. There 
must be a well-planned, cradual, and or- 
dered program of demobilization and recon- 
struction. As was recently stated in a re- 
port of the National Resources Planning 
Board, “The men and machines who are 
making tanks and jeeps and bombs are go- 
ing to be as ‘out of a job’ as the soldiers and 
sailors when victory comes. hey will pre- 
sent many of the same problems, and their 
sudden dismissal in its effect on the labor 
market, and on the volume of consumer-pur- 
chasing power, would aggravate the dangers 
to our national economy. 

“Indeed, it is agreeable that it would be 
tess wasteful to continue some war produc- 
beyond absolute military necessity 
rather than to halt it all precipitately at the 
same time.” 

A grave responsibility rests upon the ad- 
ministration’s shoulders. To fulfill that re- 
sponsibility, it needs, in that regard, the 
hearty collaboration of all within hearing 
of my voice. It needs the encouragement 
of businessmen, industrialists, workers, farm- 
ers, and professional men. Just as all are 
now mobilized for war so we must mobilize 
gradually for the peace to come 

In this stupendous change, new indus- 
tries must be created, old industries must 
be expanded, private enterprise must oper- 
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ate at high output levels. New manufac- 
turing méthods must be devised and new 
equipment invented to prcduce more and 


better goods at lower prices. There will 
research in the laboratories of 
corporations, in our uni- 
and in our Government bureaus. 
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wat new terminal facilities, increased elec- 
trification, flood control and reforestration. 
All these developments will open fresh mar- 

‘ts for private initiative, enterprise, and 
investme 

That private initiative, enterprise, and in- 
vestment with appropriate encouragement, 
} vith minimum of Government control 
ind guidance will make for full employment 
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ment of men in the industrial plants. Many 
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In England, where the excess profits tax 
is up to the hilt, namely. 100 percent, the 
Government after the war intends to give 
back to large corporations and industrial 
taxpayers a portion of these excess profit 
taxes to be used to set up such reserves. 
There is in process in our pending tax bill 
a provision similar to this English “Reserve 
Setting-up Plan.” 

To my mind it is far better to have such 
industrial surplus to protect and insure 
continuity of employment than to spend, 
say, $25,000,000,000 in any one year for Work 
Projects Administration or Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Of course, there will have to 
be some public projects, some building of 
bridg:s, roads, terminals, dams, tunnels, 
canals, Lut these activities, be they of the 
Nation, State, or city, should be minimized 
and decentralized as much as possible. These 
projects should not be “make work” projects 
lixe leaf raking clay modelling or non-essen- 
tial gardening. Only essential and construc- 
tive work should be initiated. That work 
should be performed only to take up the 
“slack,” as it were, of private enterprise and 
industry. However, to do all this we must 
prepare the blueprints now. In common 
parlance, we must not be caught with our 
“pants down” as was thc case just after the 
last war. But above all, be it remembered, 
that private employment and not Govern- 
ment employment should be the watch word. 

There are many calamity howlers and scare 
mongers who tell us that we are in for an 
awful slump after the war. They say this 
despite the aforesaid plans already laid by 
the Government for the post-war era. There 
is no foundation for these fearful broadcasts. 

Take a look at the record. Immediately 
following the Civil War there was a business 
boom. Similarly, after the Napoleonic wars 
this held true. There was like prosperity di- 
rectly following the first World War. Then 
there was great business activity and that 
splurge lasted almost 2’ years to the summer 
of 1920. It was followed by a slump of about 
14 months to be followed by 6 years of tre- 
mendcus business activity and prosperity. 

How long we can enjoy prosperity after 
this war must depend upon tbe policies we 
adopt with regard to the transition from 
wartime to peacetime production. Much also 
depends upon the encouragement that we 
must give to private initiative and enter- 
prise 

It is well to keep in mind, however, that 
directly after the war, business will be good 
due to many causes 

First. There will be a backlog of consumer 
demands for all kinds of goods, which back- 
log is being built ncw 

Second. There is being developed a huge 
purchasing power as a result of the purchase 
of Government bonds. These bonds are 
equivalent to public saving: 

Third. There is being built up a vast pur- 
cl.asing credit power. At the present time, 
the Federal Reserve bank by regulations im- 
poses rigid restrictions on installment sales. 
The minute the lid is off there will be e vast 
amount of purchasing on the installment 
plan. 

Fourth. Houses and tenements are be- 
coming antiquated. Many are mere sham- 
bles. There will be a huge demand for the 
construction of new home 

Fifth. Factory machinery and equipment 
cannot now be replaced because of priorities 
and shortage of materials. With the re- 
sumption of freedom of purchase, there will 
be a veritable avalanche of buying 

I, therefore, say to the gentlemen who hap- 
pen to be in the restaurant business, I would 
say the same thing to those in the dry gocds 
business, to the butcher, the baker, the can- 
dlestick maker, as follows: 

“Directly after the war, 
to fear. Tremendous con 
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should make your business even better than 
what it is today. That increased business 
will more than cushion the blows that any 
post-war era will bring.” 

In all this, we cannot disregard the interna- 
tional scene. In our international dealings, 
we will have to realize that international 
rade is not a one-way street—we must buy 
as well as sell. Many drastic changes will 
have to be made in our tariff laws, which laws 
were devised during an isolationist area, at 
the time when we snapped our fingers at 
foreign trade. That is all changed now. The 
American people cannot ever again make the 
mistake of believing that we can have pros- 
perity while the rest of the world collapses. 
We cannot hope to sell, for example, our auto- 
mobiles and our refrigerators tc the Argen- 
tines without purchasing its beef; we cannot 
hope to sell typewriters and radios to Aus- 
tralia unless we buy its wool. The cattle 
growers of the West and Middle West and the 
packers of this city of Chicago and wool 
growers of the far West may have to temper 
their demands upon Congress as to high 
protective duties on wool and canned beef. 

We are delivering each year about $3,000.- 
000,000 worth of lend-lease materials. We 
have shifted from a debtor to a creditor na- 
tion. Our tariff must, therefore. be changed 
so that our debtors may be able to pay us in 
kind, in goods—foreign goods. The imports 
of these goods will in turn give rise to new 
foreign markets for our packaged goods, autos, 
airplanes, refrigerators, electric appliances. 

The vast amount of ships that will have 
been built will bring our commerce to the 
countries of the seven seas. Our goods will 
be in demand the world over. London will 
no longer be the commercial capital of the 
world. Even at the present juncture, South 
Africa, India, Canada and other British 
colonial lands have transferred commercial 
allegiance to us, which allegiance will be 
continued after the peace. Russia, as a re- 
sult of our relations with it, will no longer 
remain commercially insulated. I look for- 
ward to a stupendous trade with the Soviet 
Government. Also China will become one 
of our best customers, 

The United States has already acquired the 
mantle of world leadership worn by France 
in the eighteenth century and by England 
in the nineteenth. Before the war’s end our 
two-ocean navy will be completed and we, not 
England, will be the greatest naval power 
Such overwhelming naval strength will aid 
us in our future policing and control of world 
markets. There are already more than 100 
technical missions scouring the world for new 
supplies of raw materials. Some are engaged 
in the Belgian Congo, in India, Iran, Iraq, 
and other remote places. 

They are helping to build new industries, 
railroads, highways. and airdromes, which 
will speed our war effort. They are also 
building up American good will and develop- 
ing great potentialities for American trade. 

Our soldiers are on 32 fronts—all the way 
from Iceland to the Solomons. Many of them 
are merchants farmers, traders, engineers, 
manufacturers, salesmen. They will not be 
content after the war to sell brushes in 
Vichita, manufacture radios in Kalamazoo, 
grow cotton in Texas, grapes in California, 
or make soda pop in Atlanta. They will 
become a procession of Americans anxious 
to play a mighty role in the developing and 
modernizing jungle and backward regions. 
In this process they will increase greatly the 
demand for American products and services 

Thus, I say to you gentlemen assembled 
have no fear of what will happen to this 
country after the war. Our opportunities 
will be limitless. Prosperity will continue to 
shower upon us its blessings because we are 
a nation of workers and want private initia- 
tive and enterprise to triumph, 





























Operations of the F. B. I. Against Activi- 
ties of the German Gestapo in the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address, which I delivered over the 
radio on October 4, 1942: 


The word “Gestapo” is synonymous with 
the word “terror” all over the world. Many 
refugees in the United States shiver at the 
mere mention of the word “Gestapo.” Ad- 
mittedly it is a huge, ruthless, vicious, and 
at times clever organization. But today, I 
am going to debunk the famous German 
Gestapo of Heinrich Himmler. 

Shortly after the war broke out in Europe 
in the fall of 1939, Hitler, Himmler, and com- 
pany set up an operating branch of the Ges- 
tapo within the United States. Unquestion- 
ably its duties were to perform acts of sabo- 
tage in connection with our production of 
war materials being sent to Britain, France, 
and others of the United Nations, and to 
undertake various other subversive activities 
in our country. 

Among its other duties, our Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is charged with the preven- 
tion of sabotage, treason, and other subver- 
sive activities in this country. Our Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was not asleep, it 
had not been for many months and it had 
gradually accumulated a list of suspicious 
alien agents known to be operating in our 
country. 

In order to provide for immediate com- 
munication _ \ith the Gestapo headquarters 
in Hamburg Himmler decided to build an 
elaborate, sé.ret short-wave radio station at 
Centerport, Long Island, right near New 
York City. Funds were sent over to this 
country from Germany, and believe it or not 
the station was built and operated constantly 
for the next 18 months, but it was built and 
operated by certain agents of our Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, who had wormed 
their way inside of, and were operating 
closely with, the German Gestapo within the 
United States. Consequently, for the next 
18 months the contents of every single mes- 
sage which went in and out of that secret 
Gestapo station were known to our own Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and through 
them to the Army and Navy Intelligence. 

On June 28, 1941, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation decided that the Gestapo had 
operated long enough in America and they 
seized and imprisoned 33 Gestapo agents. 
The arrests of these agents were reported by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation operated 
radio to the Gestapo in Hamburg and in- 
structions were received to lay low until the 
case blew over. This the radio operator did 
for a couple of weeks and then he resumed 
his contacts with Hamburg and kept this up 
until the operation of the station was pub- 
licly disclosed in October 1941, during the 
trial of these Gestapo agents. The joke on 
the German Gestapo is that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation actually netted a 
profit close to $17,000 in this transaction, 
after paying all expenses of construction and 
operation, and including the salaries of the 
German Gestapo spies in America. 

I recall early in 1940, in a discussion with 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 





Bureau of Investigation, his concern over 
agitation which had developed in the Senate 
against the practice of wire tapping being 
indulged in by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Mr. Hoover’s concern was only be- 
cause of the fact that it might hinder their 
use of wiretapping in kidnapping and extor- 
tion cases, and also in the only other two 
types of cases in which it is used, namely, 
espionage and sabotage. He was concerned 
because this was their best method employed 
for keeping contact with the movements of 
the thousands of foreign agents running loose 
in this Nation. 

Despite the temporary ban on wiretapping, 
however, that the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation were able to keep track of these known 
agents is best illustrated by the fact that 
within the first 24 hours following Pearl 
Harbor over 1,000 dangerous enemy aliens 
had been taken into custody and since then 
approximately 12,000 more have been picked 
up and taken care of so that they can no 
longer be a dangerous menace to our war 
effort. The effectiveness with which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has coped 
with this menace of enemy agents, oper- 
ating from within our country, is best proven 
by the recent case of the 8 German saboteurs 
who were landed on the beaches of Long 
Island and Florida by submarine in groups 
of 4 each on June 13 and 17 last. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation apprehended all 
8 of the saboteurs within a period of 14 days. 
A quantity of explosive materials and the 
amazing sum of $174,588.62, furnished by 
the German High Command, were seized. On 
being found guilty by military tribunal here 
in Washington, 6 of these 8 saboteurs were 
electrocuted in the District of Columbia jail 
on August 8, 1942; 1 was given a life sen- 
tence, and the other 30 years imprisonment. 

The story of the capture of these agents is 
indeed interesting and a further tribute to 
the efficiency of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The four who landed on the 
beach at Long Island were surprised around 
midnight by a lone unarmed Coast Guards- 
man on shore patrol who immediately went 
for assistance. The Germans meanwhile had 
escaped from the beach and had proceeded 
to a nearby country railway station, where 
they sat in plain view from 4 o'clock in the 
morning until approximately 7:30 when they 
caught the first train to the city. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation was called into 
the case at noon the following day. 

Nevertheless, the first of these Germans 
was apprehended by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation exactly 7 days after he landed, 
ana all of them before being picked up had 
been kept under close surveillance by Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation agents for some 
time prior to their capture in order that their 
accomplices, headquarters, etc., could be cata- 
loged for further reference. It is of interest 
to note that when these spies landed with 
all this money in their possession, they im- 
mediatel discarded the civilian clothes which 
they brought with them from Germany and 
bought themselve- some fine American gar- 
ments, and the group had spent about $4,000 
when the last one was picked up. It is of 
interest to note also that so cleverly did the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation operate that 
no one of these various spies knew that any 
of the rest of his companions had been taken 
into custody until all were assembled in the 
District jai: here in Washington. 

How did the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion operate so cleverly? The answer is sim- 
ply because they had kept track of these men 
for a number of years while ihey were living 
in America. Two of them were actually 
American citizens and when each in turn left 
oir country to return to Germany for his 
sabotage training, their departure was known 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
was known what they went to Germany for 


and very naturally when their return to 
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America became known, it was a relatively 
simple matter for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to pick them up. 

I suppose we might well call this joke num- 
ber two on the famed Gestapo. As a matter 
of fact, in my opinion, the Gestapo blundered 
miserably in this whole job. After these men 
had been cleverly schooled in Germany, just 
before they left, a colonel of the High Com- 
mand gave them their final instructions. He 
told them that if their work here was even 
partially successful they would be of greater 
service to the Reich than several divisions of 
combatant groups. Nevertheless, the Gestapo 
was dumb enough to include in the American 
money with which these men were supplied 
a number of gold notes and a number of 
other bills on which there were Japanese and 
Chinese markings. These the men discovered 
on their way across the ocean and immedi- 
ately threw these bills out into the broad 
Atlantic, lest they be the- reason for their 
capture later. 

In Mr. Hoover's office here in Washington 
there is a very interesting exhibit of the 
equipment with which these men were sent 
over here, and which articles were recovered 
from the beach sands of Long Island and 
Florida by the Bureau. 

It appears that on their way across in the 
submarine each man was outfitted in the 
fatigue uniform of the Navy motorized com- 
pany of the high command, district No. 3. 
This would correspond with our Marine Corps. 
The cloth in these uniforms was definitely 
inferior to our uniforms, and I noticed the 
buttons were made of some kind of a metal 
alloy. The shoes were of interest in that 
there was no stitching visible on them but 
which seemed to be of a good grade leather 
and which were equip; “i with a heavy metal 
toe plate and with a heavy metal ring around 
the heel, and I should have thought these 
would have been very slippery on the metal 
decks of a submarine. The leader of the 
group carried a very fancy looking leather 
brief case with a lock and key, which bore 
trademarks of American manufacture and 
possibly were purchased in this country hbe- 
fore George John Dasch, an American citizen, 
went to Germany for his instructions. From 
this brief case there was recovered $82,350. 
The rest of the money was recovered from 
cheap imitation leather zipper bags with false 
bottoms. 

The explosives which they buried in the 
sand by means of small short-handled trench 
shovels were carried in wooden boxes approxi- 
mately 30 inches high by 18 inches wide and 
12 inches deep These boxes, well nailed and 
bound with band iron, contained hermetically 
galvanized boxes, which could been 
tossed overboard and remained under water 
for many months without damage. The Ger- 
mans brought with them some very ingenious 
sabotage equipment. For instance, they had 
some TNT demolition bombs enclosed in 
chunks of coal, or what appeared to be coal. 
Then they had another type, which was a 
rectangular cream-colored block about 4 
inches by 6 inches by 2 inches, and all of 
these bombs contained enough INT to be the 
equivalent of four sticks of dynamite, and 
were vicious demolition bombs, to be 
Each bomb had a small hole in the bottom, 
into which could be pushed either a dynamite 
cap attached to a time fuse or a different type 
detonator, which could be attached to a very 
clever timing device, which could be set to 
put off the charge either 1 hour or up to 14 
days after being placed. 

This timing mechanism is indeed ingenious 
The watch mechanism is 13- and 21-jewel 
movement of the best possible type. The lit- 
tle timing device is about 3 inches long, 1 


have 


a 
sure 


inch wide and no more than 3/16 of an inc! 
thick; so it could easily be carried in ves 

pocket. The dynamite caps, which are highly 
sensitive and very dangerous were likewiss 


very securely packed in little wooden blocks 
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with holes bored in them to prevent any pos- 
sible jar or clicking together of these caps and 
these little packages too could very easily be 
carried in one’s vest pocket. Then the sabo- 
teurs carried with them several types of in- 
cendiary bombs. One type was a little, care- 
fully machined gadget containing different 
chemicals in each part, which when screwed 
together and properly detonated would cause 
a terriffic incendiary flash of very high 
heat which would quickly set fire to anything 
in its vicinity. Another type was a very in- 
genious fountain pen and pencil set not un- 
like in appearance to any of our standard 
American sets which can be purchased in any 
stationery store or drug store. The fountain 
pen actually had an ink reservoir in it and the 
pen would actually write. The pencil, too, 
had a limited amount of lead and it appar- 
ently too was normal in appearance Yet 
when parts of each were removed and the 
pencil joined to the pen and the proper ad- 
justments made, it was set to act as a delayed 
incendiary bomb. 

Each of the eight saboteurs carried with 
him as part of his equipment a social-security 
and draft-registration card, all of which were 
fake and had been printed in Germany; and 
yet would defy detection by anyone but a 
real expert. One of the men, however, Hein- 
rich Harm Heinck very foolishly kept upon 
his person the copy of the receipt which he 
had signed for his German Navy uniform and 
this, of course, was a dead give-away when 
he was picked up, if, indeed, any give-away 
was necessary. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation de- 
serves a great deal of credit for its efficiency 
and the competence which it showed in this 
ease. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had signed confessions from each of these 
saboteurs before he went on trial; and it has 
always been a great mystery to me as to why 
we should have gone through the formality 
of giving them such a long-winded trial be- 
fore a military tribunal. 


Remarkable as was its record of efficiency 
in this case, nevertheless, it is fully in keep- 
ing with the remarkable record which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has built up 
throughout the years. Last year it reached 
an all-time high with a record of 97 percent 
convictions out of all persons taken into 
court. It has never fallen below 95 percent. 

Four years ago there were 500 special agents 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation; when 
the war broke out in 1939, there were 850; 
today there are over 4,500 either out in the 
field orin training. There are 12 classes of 50 
men in training at all times, and their course 
covers a period of 12 weeks so that 50 new 
graduates go into the field each week. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation performs 
investigations over an area of nearly three 
and three-quarter million square miles. 
Over fifty million fingerprints are now on 
file in Washington, whiie they receive and 
record over one hundred twenty-five thousand 
additional every day in the week; these com- 
ing from applicants for work in war produc- 
tion plants, on war contract jobs, from ap- 
plicants for Government jobs, from the armed 
services, etc 

Among its most spectacular duties, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has made a 
remarkable record in solving 226 out of 228 
kidnaping case which have been handled 
since the Lindbergh kidnaping iaw was en- 
acted by Congress 10 years ago. Last but 
by no means least, I think due credit must 

the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
the security which it has assured 

» loyal alien residents in our Nation during 
this present war. No law-abiding alien, 


f hful to An need have anything to 
m the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
r the American people Its efficiency 


ace from within has 


been responsible for the lack of violence and 











the witch hunts of loyal aliens in this day 
and age as compared with the similar period 
during the last World War. The American 
people know the true story of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and today I con- 
gratulate them. 





The Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
when the proponents of this legislation 
to abolish the poll tax in the several 
States became active, I paid very little 
attention to it, because I felt at that time 
that this honorable body, who had sworn 
to uphold the Constitution of our coun- 
try, would also take the same viewpoint, 
but it seems that through politica fear or 
other pressure unknown to me, many of 
our Members have seen fit to disregard 
State rights and the oath they have 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, and for this reason alone 
I raise my voice in opposition to this 
legislation. 

The very eSsence of the compact made 
by the Thirteen Colonies when our Con- 
stitution was eStablished was that the 
States would retain certain rights and 
the Federal or Central Government 
would have only limited powers. This 
was thought so important at that time 
that in the first part of our Constitution, 
article I, section 2, we find “The House of 
Representatives shall be composed of 
Members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” Is not this a clear mandate of 
our Constitution? This section leaves 
no doubt as to its intentions. 

I hold no brief for the poll tax one way 
or the other. Louisiana outlawed the 
poll-tax requirements years ago, which it 
had an inherent right to do, without any 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment; and in my opinion, any other 
State should retain the right to either 
abolish this tax or to impose it, again 
without interference from the Federal 
Government. 

This effort on the part of the Federal 
Government is a usurpation of State 
rights and is directed toward the de- 
struction of constitutional government in 
the United States. How can we expect 
to maintain the rights and liberties of 
our States by this type of legislation? 
If it becomes possible to break down by 
this type of procedure, one State law, 
isn’t it logical to believe that all State 
laws can likewise be destroyed? 

Does the majority of this House labor 
under the theory that we no longer op- 
erate under our Constitution? Assum- 
ing this legislation is passed and later de- 
clared constitutional, and there is later 
an unrestrained usurpation of power by 
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the Federal heads of our Government, 
have you stopped to figure out the result? 
Have we not seen just recently in certain 
countries the effect of centralized and 
dictator governments? Is this not a 
lesson to us? 

This legislation is a continuation of the 
movement that is far advanced today to 
interfere with the social structure and 
customs in the South. This bill is strictly 
unconstitutional and this type of legisla- 
tion under the guise of democratic equal- 
ity lends mountainous force to the plans 
of the so-called intellectual bureaucrats 
who now impregnate the Federal Gov- 
ernment to such a great extent that our 
constitutional State rights are slowly be- 
ing crushed underfoot and social customs 
and stability of our people in the South 
are slowly becoming a thing of the past. 

My colleagues, let us not be blinded by 
present conditions and pressure groups; 
let us reason this matter out calmly and 
only act upon matters which have been 
entrusted to us. Let us not attempt to 
steal the rights that the States have so 
jealously guarded since their inception. 
Let us proudly uphold our Constitution as 
we have sworn to do and not attempt to 
change its meaning. The least we can do 
is to refrain from smearing the memory 
of those men who risked their lives to 
form our Union. In fairness to the indi- 
vidual States of our Union, this bill should 
immediately be voted down and hurled 
into the garbage pit among other odorous 
matters of its kind, so I respectfully ask 
a unanimous vote against this measure. 





Mr. Bennett for Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the leading editorial 
which appeared in today’s edition of the 
New York Times—Mr. Bennett for Gov- 
ernor. 

This editorial presents in typical New 
York Times manner a thorough, intelli- 
gent, and constructive analysis of the 
situation which faces the electorate of 
New York State. It should go far to con- 
vince the large body of otherwise inde- 
pendent voters who should be their can- 
didate for Governor to be elected on No- 
vember 3. 

Those of us from Brooklyn have long 
known of the qualifications, experience, 
and background of Mr. Bennett which so 
admirably qualify him for the high office 
of Governor of New York. I am happy 
in this way to bring those qualifications 
to the attention of all who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


MR. BENNETT FOR GOVERNOR 
Three weeks from today the people of Nev 
This newspaper, 


York will elect a Governor. 
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which in the past has given its support suc- 
cessively to Alfred E. Smith, to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and to Herbert Lehman, now 
recommends to its readers the candidacy of 
John Bennett. 

Two major reasons underlie this choice. 
First, we believe that the Democratic Party 
in this State richly deserves a vote of confi- 
dence on the record it has made in office. 
Second, we believe that Mr. Bennett, if 
elected, will make an able, conscientious, and 
hard-working executive, whose energy and 
interest during the whole of the next 4 years 
will be devoted exclusively to the governor- 
ship of New York. 

Let us begin by asking what good reason 
can be offered for a change of administrations 
at thic time. Has the Democratic Party, as 
represented in the State government at 
Albany, been incompetent, dishonest, hesi- 
tant, indifferent to the needs of the people, 
out of touch with the temper of the times? 
In an effort to make a case for a change of 
admin‘strations, the Republican candidate 


pictures the State Government as “loaded 
with political incompetents,” itS agencies 
“sunk ever lower under political domina- 


tion,’ while “the cobwebs have grown thicker 

1 every corner of the State administration.” 

This is a picture which can strike few inde- 
pendent voters as bearing much relation to 
the facts. The record of the Democratic 
Party at Albany, from the days of Al Smith 
forward, has been a record of successful serv- 
ice to the people of the State. The public 
business of a great commonwealth has been 


handled efficiently. Standards of honesty 
have been high. Administrators of the 


1 


ability of Robert Moses have been developed 
and given an opportunity to do good work 
Meanwhile, over the space of 20 years and 
under the leadership of three forward-looking 
Governors, the Democratic Party at Albany 
has written a chapter of intelligent and 
humane social legislation unmatched in bril- 
liance in any State in the Union. During 
the same 20 years the Republican Party at 
Albany has been run by local party bosses 
with no apparent knowledge of the fact that 
they are living in a changing world and a 
record of persistent opposition to all forward- 








looking measures which amounts almost to 
genius 

There are good reasons for § ng the Dem- 
ocratic Party in this State a vote of confi- 
dence. There are also good reasons for be- 


lieving that Mr. Bennett would make a suc- 
cessful Governor. He is honest, capable and 
industrious He is certainly experienced. 
He has served for 12 consecutive years in a 
highly responsible State office and there is no 
man in Albany who has a better first-hand 
knowledge of the business of New York. He 
is enough of a liberal to have served suc- 
cessfully in two strongly liberal State admin- 
istrations, and he is enough of a conservative 
to be a steadying influence in a time of risk. 

For these reasons and on these grounds we 
endorse his candidacy. 

Furthermore, we believe that those Demo- 
crats and those independents who may now 
be planning to vote against Mr. Bennett for 
either one of quite contradictory 
reasons—either because they intend to vote 


wo 


for Mr. Dewey “in order to repudiate the 
New Deal,” or to vote for Mr. Alfange “in 
order to uphold the New Deal’’—owe it to 


themselves to reconsider the choice that lies 
before them. 

The national administrat i ssué 
in this State election. A vote for Mr. Dewey 
will “repudiate” nothing but a record of good 
government at Albany. A vote for Mr. Al- 
fange will not only be a wasted vote, cast 
for a candidate who cannot win and whom 
the President himself does not support; from 
the liberal’s point of view it will also be a 
destructive vote, with no other possible con- 
sequence than helping to throw out of office 


ion is not an issue 


OL 


at Albany the party that has made New York 
@ model of progressive and intelligently 
social-minded government. 

We believe that the right choice is a show 
of confidence in the Democratic Party on its 
record and a vote for Mr. Bennett. 





Wise Executive Action Drastically Medi- 
fies Enemy Alien Classification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 

OF 

N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Speaker, last May, in an open letter to 
the Attorney General, I urged that 
classification of enemy aliens be drasti- 
cally modified. I pointed out that hun- 
dreds of thousands of people loyal to this 
country were forced to bear this unjust 
stigma. 

Last week, with officers of the Order 
of the Sons of Italy, I presented at the 
White House petitions signed by over 30,- 
000 people. These petitions, circulated 
by the Sons of Italy, asked for prompt 
action on my bill (H. R. 6763) to expedite 
the citizenship of aliens with sons in our 
armed forces. The petitions also asked 
for administrative action as suggested by 
me last May. 

That administrative action has happily 
been forthcoming, as far as Italians are 
concerned. The Attorney General has 
finally announced that Italians in Amer- 
ica will no longer be called enemy aliens. 
I hope that similar action will be taken 
with respect to other So-called enemy 
aliens who have boys in the service, or 
can otherwise be assumed to be whoOle- 
heartedly against our enemies in this war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial in the York 
Times for October 13, 1942, commending 
the Attorney General’s action. 

HE WHO HAS FAITH IN ITALY 

In his Columbus Day speech last 
Attorney General Biddle stated that 
600,000 Italians in this country cl 


months ago as enemy aliens only 


MASSACHUSETTS 


na 
Lit 


New 


evening 





conducted themselves as to merit intern- 
ment; and that he had therefore, with the 
President’s approval, issued an order, effective 
next Monday, removing Italians from the 
enemy-alien list 

On the evidence he could not do otherwise 


the 600,000 Italians of alien 
6,000,000 
proved their 1 


citizenship, the 
Americans of Italian ancestry, have 


y to American principles 











Fascism may have hypnotized some of them 
for a time. It hypnotized some Americans 
of the older stock When the test came 
fascism died among them. They looked again 


at Mussolini and saw that tiny man as he is: 
a strutting pygmy unworthy to tread the soil 
honored by Mazzini. They remembered Gari- 
baldi, crying in the teeth of the appeasers: 
“He who still has faith in Italy, let him follow 
me.” They saw the shame and misery into 
which their beloved homeland has been led: 
Italy as truly conquered, as truly betrayed as 


France has been 
More than Italy and the Italians is in- 
volved in this open hand extended to the 
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Nation’s friends, and in the proposed legisla- 
tion, which Mr. Biddle supports, lifting the 
requirements of the literacy test for the older 
generation of aliens who are otherwise eligible 
to become citizens. What these policies 
is that we shall try to recognize our frie 
wherever we find them; that we know tl 
exist not only among the foreign-born | 
but in Italy, in France, in the whole of con- 
quered Europe, 








Our Party’s Responsibility in Conducting 
the War and Winning the Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 
OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, Octcber 12, 1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I submit 
for the Recorp the address made by 
to the Idaho State Democratic Conven- 
tion at the Idaho State Capitol on August 
29, 1942: 


Fellow Democrats, we live in a gre: 


mea 
me 


State 


in a great Nation. Today we are assembled 
in a State convention to consider the prin- 
ciples and adopt the policies that we will 
submit to the people of our State for the 
conduct of the public business at a time 
in the world’s history when destiny has 
placed upon our country and upon our 


Democratic Party the greatest re 
in protecting civilization and 
affairs that has ever been 
Nation and any political party 
in the world's history. 

We know that due to the failure of pas 
civilizations meet their respons 
administering human aflairs in the t 
test the world was submerged 
scurity and savagery of the dark ages 

In this hour of emergency, when we and 
our civilization are being put to 
and we contemplate the responsibility 
upon our country and know the 
placed upon our great political party by 
the American people to protect and safe- 
guard all we have achieved in establish 
one of the most liberal and finest forms 
of government on earth and to fely lead 
us to a higher and finer 
civilization that we are pouring forth the 
flower of our manhood and sacrificing our 
treasure to protect and advan 

We are overwhelmed by the immensity of 
our undertaking and tremendoi res} 
bility of every American citizen and the \ 
responsibility resting directly on 
political party and our great leader, our 
President and Commander in Chief, Fra 
D. Roosevelt, a leader tha every ua 
woman, and child must support Y 
in meeting this supreme test Our first SK 
is to win the war. Our boys—tl flower 
our manhood—have nobly resnonded and are 
fighting magnificently « 
front. Our military manpower has taken up 
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its stupendous task and are making glori 
sacrifices on the long road to tory that 
our Nation and our form of government n 


survive and the democratic principals of gov- 
ernment shall prevail, and now with our 
responding nobly to their duty, money and 
labor must do no less. Every energy, eve! 
resource we have must be 
to one end—victory. 

When this sacrifice of our Na 
and treasure has brought vi 


used and dir 
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will be that a gr r direct responsibility will 
descend on litical party—to see to it 
that this great political edifice—the Govern- 
ment of these United States of America—is 
safeguarded and protected and our American 
way of life is made secure so that our people 
may continue to enjoy the full measure of 
individual opportunity bequeathed to us and 
ir by the painstaking care and 
of the builders of this great Nation. 
y one of us bend our efforts to the 
task of preserving the priceless privilege we 
have inherited and let us hand down to our 
successors a stronger, freer, and better Gov- 


ernment. 


Address of Attorney General Francis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I ingiede #he following text of the 
Attornex fs speech and editorial 

from the New York Times: 
ss the Atlantic Ocean—to 
Columbus looked first 
fabulous island he had read 
ok of Marco Polo n 1492, 
Was not as easy at it was in 
Jimmy Doolittle and his squad- 
rs, Columbus had but little in- 
he was doing than 
mn his way to something 
finding Japan After 
ormed the world that 

America 

people of hemisphere 
he march of those four 
hoi the questing 
Christopher 
the western 
more than 
also our 


jurselves, the 


ypased 


better 


savor the salt of the bread of others, and 
know how hard a road the ycing up and down 
another's stairs.” They fought until they 
could lose no more, and then the dream was 
theirs. Late in the last century Italy had won 
her independence. The land was free. 

Free and united; but now that dream is 
gone, and in the halls of Rome a jackal cowers. 
But the seed of liberty is too deep in Italian 
ground, the growth is too sturdy to be up- 
rooted There are too many reminders. 
There are great names, far in a glorious past, 
that come back to stir the memory of the 
present 

To you of that other braver Italy, to the 
6,000,000 Americans born of her people, and 
to those other millions who may hear our 
voices across the sea, there is need but to 
recall those names, and the dream cannot 
die: Dante himself, breaker of the spell of 
antiquity; Galileo, wanderer among the stars 
who heard the command of reaction, to keep 

ilent and would not; Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Tasso, Ariosto—all the great 
men who searched and found new paths to 
the liberation of man’s spirit 

RECALLS GARIBALDI'S STAND 

Let us glance back less than a hundred years 
ago. There, on the bank of the Tiber, Gari- 
baldi, hopelessly outnumbered by the French, 
his shirt bespattered with the blood of his 
own legionnaires, turned to those in his 
council who would have played appeaser, 
crying, ‘He who stil) has f+.ith in Italy, let 
him follow me,” and carried on the fight, 
guerrilla fashion, from the hills. Today 
through conquered Europe the guerrillas 
still shoot the invaders 

We need but to remember Mazzini, exiled 
to poverty and a London garret, waging from 
there his lonely battle for the liberation of 
his country and Cavour, boldly shaming 
the Moderates in the revolution of 1848, 
sounding the keynote of his life struggle 
when he broke into their hemming and haw- 
ing to say to them: “Why go on begging for 
ittle or nothing? Ip that we demand 
a constitution.’ 

Out of such spirits Italy, the nation, was 
shaped. Like our own Nation, that Italy 
had the memory of names whi her 
as a land of the free 

Italians have given us ag 
theme of freedom of 
ing off of oppression 
her literature, in al expression of 
her being, rei n orgimento—runs 
like a bright thread binding her gift of genius 
tothe world While our own American Revo- 


lists were rising to the 


nes 
ngs, 


consciousness of 
stiny, Alfieri was crying out his 


>in Rome: 


lay be suppressed 


but not ext 


f book 
her persecut 


vert the destiny 
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lining the streets of Naples and of Rome, and 
stepping aside on country roads to make way 
for another foreign army as it marches 
through and pauses to give them arrogant 
commands. Yet another invader!—for that 
is what this brutish, swastika-wearing horde 
masked as friend and ally has become to 
Italy. 

The mask js thin. It deceives no one—not 
even the man who calls himself Il Duce. To- 
day the nation that was Italy is prostrate 
Her people know they have been betrayed, 
and they see the shadows of a new enslave- 
ment lengthening over the land, more ter- 
rible than any that their forefathers knew 

Within a few days, 20 years will have passed 
since Mussolini marched on Rome. To the 
pecple of Italy they have been years of reve- 
lation, tragic and ever more tragic. he 
plague of fascism overran Italy in a moment 
of internal strife, confusion, and post-war 
economic weakness from which the nation 
was gradually but surely emerging. It over- 
ran Italy, concealing its underlying purpose 
by talk of “work, order, and discipline.” 
Many fell for those labels and failed to see 
the criminal contraband of war and tyranny 
that they covered. 

MUSSOLINI IS ASSAILED 

Soon these people of Italy began to see ths 
preduct of their labor, their earnings, and 
the youth of their country wasted in useless 
wars. They witnessed the saber-rattling an- 
tics of this prancing dictator; they listened 
to the bombast of his speeches, while taxes 
piled up, and the country was drained to 
satisfy the ambition of a single man. 

Through the thin shell of a new industrial 
order, the fraud of fascism began to show. 
The people of Italy did not like it. They were 
disturbed. They were unwilling to trade 
their nation’s birthright for that particular 
pottage. Their peace and their freedom were 
too high a price to pay for a few apartment 
houses, a new batch of railroad timetables. 
They saw their country being maneuvered, 
ever closer as the years passed, to the vortex 
of an aggressor’s war. 

Where was the strength, the dignity of the 
great nation that had been promised by 
Mussolini, the Fascist? A proud people still; 
but here was their leader, cringing, waiting 
for crumbs from the table of the fuehrer. 

Today the people of Italy are sick of 
Fascism, sick of Mussolini, and particularly 
sick of Adolf Hitler. In their hearts is an 
echo of the sad, prophetic lines that Byron 
loved, warning Italy not tolet * * * 

‘“* © * the stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 
Victor vanquished, thou the slave of 

friend or foe.” 


We are in an age when unarmed civilian 
populations can no longer hope to match, 
with sheer courage, the machine guns of an 
army of conquest. Goaded, tortured, they 
rear their heads and try. The humiliation 
becomes more than proud and bitter patriots 
can bear. A gold-bedecked gangster of the 
Gestapo is shot in Paris. A glorified assassin 
is given a dose of his own medicine in 
Czechoslova*ia. But there follows only 
heartbreak as compatriots, hostages in Nazi 
hands, are killed a hundred for one in re- 
prisal. This is the answer of criminals, and 
the Nazis ade it theirs. The crime 

t c For a time it puts 
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1 mains an area of the 
spirit which they cannot reach. In a world 
which has tasted edom there is a com- 
munication that eludes the censor, radiates 
from the concentrat vamp, and hovers in 
the very air al g squad. In na- 
tions and men wh >» known freedom there 
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of bullets. It persists, it must assert itself; 
and if need be, in the end it will make the 
machine its own to command. 

Here in America we are building that ma- 
chine. Here in America some 600,000 Italians, 
technically alien enemies, are joining mil- 
lions of Americans of Italian parentage, in 
the building of it. They are working side by 
side with other millions who have in them 
the blood of the French, the Norwegians, the 
Belgians, the Dutch, the Poles, the Greeks, 
and the other conquered peoples of Europe. 

To amass the full might of this new ma- 
chine in all its vast proportions is taking 
time. To bring its weight to bear upon the 
enemy will take more time—yes, and more 
acrifices by our people, more of the lives of 
our men. But not these nor any other cost 
of victory will stop us now. 

Fascism stands in mortal fear of revolt. 
That is why, in Italy today, an unarmed 
civilian population is staring into the barrels 
of machine guns-—-Nazi guns, brought into 
their country by special invitation of Benito 


Mussolini. That is why storm troopers patrol 
the streets and the Gestapo lurks in the by- 
ways. The “strong man” of Italy has hidden 


himself behind a curtain of German steel. 
REVOLT AGAINST FASCISM 
But the 


ON 

revolt against talian fascism, 
nevertheless, cannot be kept down. It 
already started. Here in the United States, 
in American buildings and American fac- 
tories, Italians—thousands upon thousands 


has 


of them—are already in revolt against the 
government of Mussolini. By their labors 


they are fighting this man who has betrayed 
and declared war upon them. By their own 
hands they are hastening his defeat 

To America, and to the United Nations, 
this resistance to fascism means more guns 
for our soldiers, more ships for our sailors, 
more tanks, planes, and bombs. It is impor- 
tant to America—yes, even more important 
than the accounts that come to us of unrest 
on enemy soil. Our production of war ma- 
terials must not lag. The need is huge and 
we must keep abreast of it. Every extra man- 
hour of labor for our factories, on our rail- 
roads and farms, is vital now. Any American 
who fails to recognize this fact injures the 
cause of the United Nations in our common, 
all-out war effort 


In that body of loyal workers, there are 
those who have given more than their labor. 
Into the war against the Axis they have 
sent their own sons. These Americans of 


Italian ancestry will help Italy again to be- 
come a free nation. In each division of the 
United States Army, nearly 500 soldiers, on 
the average, are the sons of Italian immi- 
rants to America. Many more are of older 
Italian origin. I do not need to tell you that 
these men are abundantly represented in the 


list of heroes who have been decorated for 
bravery since December 7, 1941. 
RECALLS BRAVERY OF ITALIANS 
One of these men, Lt. Willibald C. Bi- 
ichi, charged an enemy machine-gun nest 


on Battan Peninsula. He was wounded, but 
he silenced the Jap pillbox with hand gre- 
Then he climbed on top of a tank 
and manned an antiaircraft gun. Again he 
was wounded. But he went on fighting until 
he was hit a third time and disabled. He 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor upon the recommendation Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

I could tell you of many others—Salvatore 
Battaglia, now carried as “missing in action 
in the Central Pacific,” awarded the dis- 
tinguished service cross for part in a 
torpedo attack in the battle of Midway; and 
Sgt. George Braga, who made a dash across 
No Man’s Land on Bataan Peninsula, run- 
ning a gauntlet of machine-gun fire to give 
vital information to Americans holding 
another position. 
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It is a long list, and an inspiring one. 
does not surprise me that this is so. 
haps, it surprises Mussolini. 

Surely the fathers and mothers of these 
boys are making the same sacrifices, surely 
their feelings about it can be no different, 
from that of other fathers and mothers who 
are citizens of this country. They, too, would 
like to be citizens of America. Had it not 
been for the barrier of the literacy test, al- 
most without exception they would have be- 
come so long ago. 


WOULD LIFT LITERACY TEST 


It is for this reason that I have recom- 
mended enactment of a bill which is now 
under consideration in Congress. By the 
terms of the bill, an alien, who is otherwise 
eligible, will be granted citizenship without 
taking the literacy test, provided he is 50 
years of age or older, and provided that 
he came to this country before July 1, 1924, 
and has lived here continuously since. This 
measure would, I think, remove the greatest 
Single difficulty that has stood in the way of 
citizenship for a large number of the older 
generation of Italians, who, in all other re- 
spects, have made this country their own. 
Some 200,000 Italians would be affected by 
this new law. 

I know the problems of the people of Ital- 
ian origin who are living in this country. I 
know their heritage and background, their 
hopes and ambitions. For a long time I have 
known what their loyalties are 

When war broke, 10 months ago, and they 
were declared “alien enemies,” I knew time 
would tell the story of these loyalties better 
than any words of mine, any assurances or 
predictions that Icould make. Nevertheless, 
I said then, and I have repeatedly said since, 


that there was no doubt in my mind that 
with a very few exceptions, these 600,000 


Italian “alien enemies” were not enemies at 
all 

Experience has borne me out. We now 
have the results of 10 months of an unprece- 
dented exercise of wartime vigilance. We 
have watched these Italians, these so-called 
“alien enemies.” we have investigated, we 
have acted on the slightest impulse of doubt. 
We have taken no chances. And what do 
we find? We find that out of the total of 
600,000 persons, there has been cause to in- 
tern only 228, or fewer than one-twentieth 
of 1 percent 

The test of time, of actual performance, was 
essential. We wanted proof. We were right 
in requiring it. But now the proof has been 
given, and the stigma of ‘ would 
be unfortunate from now on, n only in 
name, if continued against the Italian popu- 
lation of this country, it would be unfortu- 
nate in deed. 

I have announcement make 
tonight that comes as a result of 


‘alien enemy’ 


ar to to you 


splen- 


the 


did showing the Italians of America have 
made in meeting this test It also comes 
as the fulfilment of my own hop the con- 
summation of a project that has been very 
close to my heart. I now announce to you 
that beginning October 19, a week from today, 
Italian aliens will no longer be classed as 
alien enemies. From that time on the exon- 


eration which they have so well earned will 
be granted them. With f the 
President I have today issued the following 
order: 

“Section 30.2 of the Regulations Control- 
ling Travel and Other Conduct of Enemy 
Nationalities is amended by adding thereto 
paragraph (f), so that it will read: Ciasses of 
persons not required to comply 
regulations: 

“(f) Any alien of Italian nationality.” 

Of course, this does not mean that dan- 
gerous or disloyal persons are no longer sub- 
ject to apprehension or internment. We still 
will take no chances. It does mean that the 
regulations applying, up to now, to alien ene- 
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mies no longer apply to Italian aliens. Those 
persons, though they are still aliens, are not 


from this time forth, subject to the rest: 
tions imposed by existing regulations on alien 
enemies. They will be free to participate in 
the war effort without the handicaps tl 
have hampered them up to now. They will 
free to travel and go about their live 

other person. 


HINTS AID FOR OTHERS 


I wish to emphasize that in thus removing 
the label of alien enemy from Italians, we 


do not forget that there are other loyal per- 
sons now classed as alien en Their sit- 
uation is now being carefully and 
thetically studied by the Department 
Justice 

To those who are affected by this change, 
I say tonight: “You have met the test. Your 
loyaity to the democracy which has given you 
this chance you have proved and proved well 
Make the most of it. t all Italians 
remain loyal. We have trusted you; you must 
prove worthy of that trust ) 
never be said hereafter that there are dis- 
loyal groups among American If 
you love your freedom, give all that is in you 
for the Nation which is now fighting to pre- 
serve it.” 

Finally, to those citizens otf Italy across the 
sea in whom the love of freedom |] not died 
I offer a brief message from America on this 


mies 
Symp - 
ympsz 


of 


See to it t! 


so tnat it I Vv 


Italians 








Columbus Day. The words are not mine; 
they are Italy’s—the words of Giuseppe Maz- 
azine an address to the young men of his 
country, delivered at Milan in memory of the 
martyrs of Cosenza July 25, 1848. I quote 
‘Beyond the Alps, beyond the a, are other 
peoples now fighting or preparing to fight 


the holy fight of independence, of nationality, 
of liberty; other peoples striving by different 
routes to reach the same goal—improvement 
association, and the foundation of an 
thority which shall put an end to moral an- 


archy, an authority which mankind may love 


au- 











and obey without remorse or shame. Unite 
with them; they will unite with you.” 
{From the New York Times of October 13, 
1942] 
HE WHO HAS FAITH IN ITALY 

In his Columbus Day speech last evening 
Attorney G ral Biddle stated that out of 
600,000 Italians in this « ntry classified 10 
months ago as enemy aliens, only 228 | 50 
conducted themselves as to merit i i- 
ment; and that he had therefor with the 
President's approval, issued an order, effective 
rext Monday, removing Italia: from the 
enemy-alien list 

On the evidence he could not do otherwi 
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the older stock te ef n 
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Mus ini an yn 
A strutting pygmy unworthy he l 
hoored by Mazzini. They remembered Gari- 
baldi, crying in the teeth of the appe : 
“He who still has faith in Italy, let him fc 
me.” They saw the sha a m ) 
which their beloved hom 1 been le 
Italy as truly conquered yt 
France has been. 

More than Italy and the Italian ed 
in this open hand extended to the Nation's 


friends, and in the proposed legislation, which 
Mr. Biddle supports, lifting the requirements 
of the literacy test for the older generation of 
aliens who are otherwise eligible to become 
citizens. What these policies say is ti 

shall try to recognize our friends wher 

we find them; that we know they exis 

only among the foreign-born here but l 
Italy, in France, in the whole of conquered 


Europe, 
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Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith two excerpts from the 
Dayton Journal Herald for October 11, 
1942—one an editorial and the other an 
article written by a great American and 
my friend, Ignatius K. Werwinski: 

PULASKI DAY 

The American people, who may be the most 
generous on earth, are told so often they are 
suckers in international affairs that some of 
them have come to believe it. Since they 
are so strong and so rich and so influential, 
they are frequently called upon to help less 
fortunate countries. As a result they some- 
times feel that they are always on the giving 
and never on the receiving end of the line. 

On this day which has been set aside by 
Congress to honor the memory of Count 
Casimir Pulaski, however, it might be well 
for the American people to remember what 
they owe to other countries. After all, every 
last one of us except the few remaining 
aborigines originated in those other countries 
and brought their contributions to our com- 
mon culture to blend in our melting pot. 
Furthermore, we got considerable help from 
other peoples in our war for independence, 
with even the Whigs in England taking our 
side against their own government. 

One of those foreigners was Count Pulaski, 
who, having lost the war for freedom in his 
own Poland, came to America and joined 
the Army of Washington in 1777. At the 
age of 29 he became a brigadier general in 
the Colonial Army, was made chief of Cavalry, 
and fought brilliantly for our independence. 
But it is not recorded that he ever con- 
sidered himself a sucker for doing so. He 
just happened to believe that human beings 
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hould be free, whether they lived in the 
United S which he helped create, or 

in Poland, which he saw dismembered. 
The reason why October 11 has been set 
aside as the day on which the American 
people uld honor the memory of Count 
Pul he gave his life for Ameri- 
car e on this day 163 years ago, 
} tally wounded in the battle 
f When one stops to think 
pou really means he discovers 
witl me surprise that no American soldier 
s { th m< or can ever do 
to’ help the people of any 
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his two brothers in the war for Poland’s inde- 
pendence. Upon the death of his father and 
one brother and the capture by the enemy 
of the second, he became commander of the 
insurgent army. The odds were unconquer- 
able, however, and with the war lost and 
Poland partitioned, the youthful commander 
became an outlaw and sought refuge in 
France. It was there he met Benjamin 
Franklin, who spun for him the tale of the 
new country with all that it promised in 
glamour, adventure, and opportunity, and 
who described the struggle for independence 
being made by the colonists. Pulaski needed 
slight encouragement for his sympathies for 
the oppressed and the struggling were in- 
herent. 

He arrived in 1777 and joined the American 
forces as a volunteer. 

Pulaski and Lafayette fought their first 
American battle together at Brandywine— 
Pulaski as a volunteer without command, 
Lafayette as general. With General Wash- 
ington’s forces being steadily repulsed, 
Pulaski asked for 30 horses and 30 men. 
With this smal] detachment he rode into the 
face of the British and saved the day. Four 
days later Washington appointed him the 
first general of American Cavalry. 

General Pulaski’s legion made American 
history and contributed mightily to the win- 
ning of the Revolution. He is known as the 
father of the American Cavairy. 

On October 11, 1779, General Pulaski’s body 
was lowered to a watery grave after he had 
succumbed to a bullet wound suffered at the 
siege of Savannah. He died on the brig Wasp 
after medical attention failed. He fought 
2 brilliant years for this Nation, and he died 
at the age of 31. But no American can forget 
the service he rendered nor the qualities in 
true patriotic zeal. 

From birth to death, Casimir Pulaski fought 


for the right of liberty and independence. He 
rebelled against dictatorial authority. He 
characterized unrelenting patriotism. It is 


fitting that the present session of Congress 
recognize the service he rendered, and none 
of us can afford to forget the principles for 
which he fought and died. 

There are today approximately 5,000,000 
Poles in America. Their forebears helped to 
settle America, fought for America, and died 
with honor on the battlefields of a new and 
great nation. he blood of many nationali- 
ties has been shed upon this land, but none 
more nobly and unselfishly has been given 
than that of the great Polish patriots 

IGNATIUS K. WERWINSKI. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time an editorial, which appeared in 
the October 4, 1942, issue of the Texar- 
kana Gazette, Texarkana, Tex., entitled 
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“No Politics Now Best Politics,” by Mr. 
Henry Humphrey, the editor. It is as 
I I — B cs 
P i¢ Roost é swing around 
Ameri during which he inspected war 
plant SX i talked with persons in 
almost ¢ walk of life except politicians, 
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war than the National Capital. Other persons 
who have visited Washington frequently and 
recently have come home with the same im- 
pression. There are indications that the 
President is getting farther away from poli- 
tics and closer to war. He occupies a position 
of great power and it wouldn’t take much 
pressure from him to bring an end to the 
bickerings in Washington and the inter- 
ferences with war plant production that are 
making the American public sore at heart. 
The United States has reached a point at 
which all attempts at playing politics, and 
all efforts to cater to organized blocs, no 
matter what breed, will cost the players more 
votes than they will gain. 





The Cheap Voice of Jealous Slander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing two articles from the Taney 
County Republican of August 6, 1942: 


THE CHEAP VOICE OF JEALOUS SLANDER 
(W. E. Freeland) 


(For a true picture of the hill folk read the 
story of Amanda Linkous in this issue of the 
paper. It is the best reply that can be 
made.) 

A writer in a New York paper prints a 
senseless slander on Dewey SHorT. Then to 
justify it he makes grossly untruthful state- 
ments about the people here. Yet it 
is out of the wide reaches of the hinter- 
land from which we get the strong men who 
carry the burden of the Nation’s woe. The 
writer abuses and vilifies Dewey SHorT be- 
cause he has not been a rubber stamp for 
Franklin Roosevelt. He tries to excuse him- 
self by naming certain things Dewey voted 
against before the war. 

But the most evil thing in all the laws 
was the cowardiy surrender of our rights as 
a@ people in the Roosevelt law that made it 
a crime for an American to travel the high 
seas if a buccaneer like Hitler ordered us to 
stay off. This law Franklin Roosevelt boasted 
of getting passed when he was running for 
office. Later he got it repealed when he had 
got the votes counted. 

This brazen Roosevelt sycophant does not 
mention that law. 

In my judgment that was the big step that 
convinced Hitler we would let him run over 
us and not fight back and it gave to Japan 
a false notion of our courage to maintain our 
rights For this most debasing surrender 
Franklin Roosevelt was a hurrah boy when 
he was asking for vote 

The ill-starred Munich conference was an- 
other step in Hitler appeasement that made 
Hitler feel he could ride roughshod over the 
free nations. The incense burners filled the 
air with sweet offerings before the throne of 
Roosevelt, him the father of the 
Munich arrangem 
this with smiling ct 
in the fragrant odor 
votaries This was second worst step 
And the abuser of Dewey never heard of the 
Munich affair and Frank 
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Franklin Roosevelt could get billions of tax 
dollars to give Harry Hopkins for boondog- 
gling. He t the most terribly dangerous 
I r ll history and used % 

















Yet he did not fortify Guam, or Wake, or 











our island outposts that Japan has taken 
with ease. More than that, after 8 years of 
boastful planning, during which time the 
shameless Roosevelt gloried in being the 


master of the Nation, he left us unprepared so 
that today a foreign foe holds more American 
territory than ever before in all our history. 
The primary fault for our lack of prepared- 
ness rests upon one man—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. He squandered billions in tax 
money on pet political projects that were the 
choice argument of political proteges for 
keeping Roosevelt in office. It was President 
Roosevelt who was the final responsible au- 
thority for the incompetents that permitted 
our heavy loss at Pear] Harbor 

In an attempt to cover up the blundering 
incompetency of the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt his stooges turn to abuse 

I have not agreed with Dewey in all of 
his votes before the war. But he was casting 
honest votes dictated by conscience and high 

itriotism and I resent the attempt to smear 


him to hide the greater blunders of the 
opportunist in the White House, 





Dewey Snort is a public officer, it is proper 
to criticize his public acts. Franl 
a public officer, it is a right and a 
duty to criticize his blunders for they are of 
far greater danger to us and for the blunders 


slin Roose- 
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of Roosevelt we shall pay a much hieher 
price in toil] and biocd. For every drop of 
blocd an error of Dewey SHORT causes us to 
shed, the blunders of Roosevelt will cause us 


to shed a torrent. It is only by stern un- 






elenting and brave criticism of Franklin 
Roosevelt that we shall drive the rhythmic 
dancers, the criminal labor racketeers, the 
political misfits out of public life 

The writer vilifies and abuses the peop] 





of the hills because they have not 
the evil bait the ] 
without question The writer has 
either no knowledge or no respect for tri 


We ha of pre 


ive 


of Roosevelt evil 
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policies 


Tina a9 : any 
ling ua é inst any- 


no fee 





one in our country. New York is as much a 
part of the Nation as the hills but I wonder 
just how deeply some of them understand 


the principles of our Government Musso- 





lini ¥ believe, once boasted there are more 
Italians in New York than in the city of 
Rome 

One thing is certain in the hills, we do 
not have to have an interpreter when we talk 
to a policeman nor a poly-lingual traveier’s 
guide to get directions from a street-car con- 


ductor 


One thing the writer forgets to men 
Dewey SHort, from the hill country, is one 
f the most sought after speakers in the 
United States And this is on his me 


not because he is a hurrah boy for the Prince 


of Tax Wasters coming with the subtle im- 
pl n that he may have th mile of the 
White House and a million tax dollars to 
spend for a boondoggling moi house at 


Podunk. 
DEWEY SHort's high standing is 1 


and paid for by boondoggling tax dollars 
One of the most contemptible and little- 


minded sneers is 
Uncle Jack SHORT 


the way the writer treats 
Ignorant of the gentle- 


ness and respected character of this man, the 
writer marks himself as too mean of soul to 
be worthy of any bit of respect When the 
devil wants a mean low-minded dispenser of 


low-down slander he will call in this writer; 
perhaps there will be lively bidding between 
the devil and prcpaganda boys of tl 
Roosevelt administration for his service. 

When the storm of battle rages the men 
from the hills are there They hate slavery 
love freedom They love justi and ha 
oppression; that is why they for DEWEY 
SHORT and against Franklin the waster in 
domestic life 

And in spite of the blundering of th 
ministration and 
places we shall 
now; we will dem: 
dancers and the crimin 


the e 


e 


our war 


tha 





are 


slowing down production. And we will hold 
Franklin Roosevelt to a strict political 
counting for his political acts and on proper 
occasion we shall demand the right to dis- 
place him with a man more fitted to lead us 
in this troubled hour. 


ac- 


AMANDA LINKOUS 


A while ago we got a bit of information 
that we lost before getting it set up in 
type so this week we took occasion to in- 
quire and get the facts again. Neighbors 
first gave us the information and after 
questioning we learned our memory was 
not at fault in general matters of fact. 


The story should be told in this day when 
politicians seeking to buy votes with tax 
money try to destroy the old habit of thrift 
and industry. 


Amanda Linkous is the daughter of Mr. 


and Mrs. George Linkous of Protem. Eack 
some years ago her father suffered from 
over heat in his field work and was, for a 
time, not able to do full hard work Her 
mother became an invalid and had to go 
to a sanitarium. This was enough to dis- 


courage any but the stoutest but Amanda 
was not to be discouraged by adversity. 
It was a challenge to her to win 

To get her first two years in high school 


he rode 4 miles twice a day, helping with 
the farm work all the while. When she 
had got ready for the last 2 years she had 
passed the age of 20 and had to pay her 
own tuition and transportation. This girl 
worked out plowing corn and cutting hay 


to get money to pay tuition and bus fare. 


She had to walk 2 miles to the bus and 
as it is about twenty-five miles Protem., 
the bus passed her stopping place about 


7 o’clock in the morning 





This girl from the hills got up at 4 o’clock 
in the morn milked the cows, did other 
work to make it possible for her sick parents 


to live without relief, and at night returne 
home to do the woik again 
Thus she finished high school 
After high schoo! she went 
the Teachers College at Sprir She sold 
a sow and 10 pigs to pay her tuition for the 
first term. She borrowed money for the sec- 


terms to 


rile) 


ond term. She worked for her board and 
room 

Amanda Linkous is now one of our county 
school teachers. We stand at salute in re- 





spectful admiration of this 















who has made good by I n 1 
industry 

This is the kind of girls that a he hope 
of the Nation No $5,000-a-year bureaucrat 
from the Roosevelt administration traveling 
about and singing a doleful song that all 
hepe is gone can get the ear of Amanda 
Linkous. It would be hard sledding f 51,000- 
1-month Harry Hopkins of boondoggling fame 
to make her believe she is too damn dumb to 
understand that waste is n¢ t Way to 
success 

These are the kind of ¢ who n i- 
ered the hill people of the r at sup- 
ports Dewey Snort, who is vilified | é 
brazen tool of the Roosevelt incense-burni 
crowd Because the 
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be 
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sold like cattle at Y t 
Roosevelt rotten r p I ef a 
permanent way to control electi the in- 
solent muckrakers come down h nd lie 
about us and make it appear ti we 
ignorant people below the br f beasts 
Let the soft-souled, soft-bodied incense 
burner come here and live a while ck to 
the strength and beauty; f the hilis God 
made to try the met f mé¢ I r a 
he will get a li rstan g of what 
truth and self-respe 1 do to make a n 
Amanda Linkous is the best answer to the 
smug jelly-souled puppet of political demo- 


goguery that can be found 
Let this pampered softie of the h 
yde Park brand of industry come to 
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and they will | in Washington to vote 
against its passagt 
The presence of Michigan Congressmen in 
Washington and their vote in favor of the 
Geyer b:ll will best demonstrate to the people 
of Michigan their service to the cause of 
democracy by which we live and for which 
we fight 
We therefore call upon all Michigan Con- 
gressmen, both Democratic and Republican, 
to be present in Washington on October 12 
to vote in favor of the Geyer ill 
Dr. Raymond C. Miller, Detroit Teach- 
ers Asscciation; Devera Stocker, 
Council of Jewish Women; Dr. Carl 
O Smith, Detroit Federation of 
Teachers; Mrs. C. R. Mueller, Con- 
sumers League of Michigan; Jack 
Raskin, Civil Rights Federation; 
Ray Hatcher, Detroit Urban 
‘League; Ben Probe, Michigan Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
Council; Ernest Goodman, National 
Lawyers Guild; Mrs. Hiram K. 
Smith, Detroit Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Mrs. Philip Gentile, 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; Isabel] Weadock, Confer- 
ence on Christians and Jews; 
Gloster Current, National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored 
People; LeBrun Simmons, National 
Negro Congress; Rosa Gragg, De- 
troit Association of Women’s Clubs; 
Pauline Bass, Women’s Interna- 
tional Education Council; © Rev. 
Charles Hill, Detroit Council of 
Churches; Buelah Whitby, Amer- 
ican Association of Social Work- 
ers; Andrew Brown, Social Service 
Employees Union; Richard 5S. 
Bachman, Social Workers Club; 
Irving Pckempner, Union for 
Democratic Action; Mrs. Alfreida 
Gruhzit, American Association of 
University Women; Mrs. Ira Field, 
Zonta Club; Donald Thurber, Met- 
ropolitan Detroit Youth Council; 
Frank X. Martell, Detroit and 
Wayne Ccunty American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Dr. Oswald M. Gruh- 
zit, Wayne County Medical Socie- 
ty; Mrs. Bruce Douglas, Detroit 
Council of Church Women. 





Bill Jones Is Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIXES 


OF FI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial, written by Roe Fulkerson in 
the Kiwanis Magazine, needs no com- 
ment. I ask that it be reprinted because 
to me it is one of the finest instances I 
have seen of putting squarely up to civil- 
ians at home the aititude of the man who 

ve his life for his country on a distant 
battlefield. 


Bill Jor dead 

Bill Jox id just graduated from agricul- 
tural collegs He was ambitious to put into 
action all > had learned about conservation 
of soil, better breeding of cattle, rotating 
cro} because his dad’s farm was in pretty 
bad shape. When war came, Bill enlisted in 
the A 


Bill went to the Philippines and the little 
town where he was billeted was overrun by 
a horde of Japs. Bill fought as long as he 
could and then, under orders, surrendered. 
They tied his hands behind him and a Jap 
soldier started to rape a white woman. He 
had torn her blouse off when Bill kicked him 
in the belly, and three Japs waiting their turn 
rammed their bayonets into Bill's guts. 

This happened about the time you were 
telling the folks at your house that it was all 
darned nonsense to ration sugar becaus2 cake 
and candy were certainly no diet for soldiers. 

Bill Jones is dead 

He was a soda jerker in a small town, and 
when the bands blared and the flags fluttered, 
he signed up for the Navy. They put him on 
a torpedo boat. He learned to wear his hat 
on the corner of his head, and to roll when 
he walked. Then his boat got into a scrap 
down in the South Seas. Bill stood by his 
gun and laughed as he fired it, but a shell 
hit the deck beside Bill. When he tried to 
pull himself to his feet, he saw that his right 
arm was in the scuppers 5 feet away. He 
reached for his gun with his left hand, and 
then things went black. The list of the ship 
rolled a dead sailor into the scuppers where 
his dismembered arm lay. Its extended 
thumb touched the tip of his nose, so that 
in death as in life, Bill was thumbing his 
nose at the Jap ship that got him. 

This was just the same day that you were 
rasing hell because they were rationing gaso- 
line, and for fear you couldn't drive up to 
the lake to go fishing every week-end this 
summer, you hid four cans of gasoline in your 
garage 

Bill Jones is dead 

Bill’s dad had a lot of money, and when 
Bill wanted his own plane dad bought it 
for him. Bill was a wild devil, driving a 
car out of all reason and flying a plane the 
same way, and getting drunk too often. 
But he was the first man in his town to 
respond to the Air Corps’ call for fliers. 

Bill got into a dogfight over the English 
Channel There were six German planes, but 
with a “Tallyho!” Bill dived into the bunch 
of them He got two before a third one 
sent a burst of bullets into his back that 
almost cut him in half, but he held onto the 
stick until he rammed the fourth plane and 
went down with it locked in the flaming em- 
brace of death. 

This happened about the time you were 
beilyaching and feeling abused because of 
the outrageous treatment given you by the 
tire rationing board which would not allow 
you recaps for your pleasure car 

Bill Jones is dead 

Bill was a boy who had inclinations for 
the ministry, but when the call came Bill 
laid aside his Bible and joined the Marine 
Corps Bill wasn’t much fun around the 
blanket where they were shooting craps, and 
he wasn't so hot at the beer drinking con- 
tests in the jukes, but he earned his sergeant's 
stripes before they sent his gang ashore in 
one of those new boats which land through 
the suri 

The fist full of fighting fools charged a ma- 
chine gun nest, and Bill had just taken 
careful aim and let go with a hand grenade 
when another machine gun caught him. 
Four bullets hit his head, but a Marine has 
no reverse, and Bill 





four speeds forward anc 
fell toward the enemy 

That was the afternoon when you were 
sitting at the golf club with a highball in your 
hand, telling the other three fellows in your 
foursome that if income taxes were not re- 
duced, they were going to kill initiative in 
this country. 

Bill Jones is dead 

Bill was a football player who had good 
prospects as professional coach at a small 
college. Then came Pearl Harbor. Bill used 
some football language and headed for town 


| 
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to sign up with the parachute troops. He 
did all right. 

Bill got action in an air raid in enemy 
country. He hit the ground with a dozen of 
his pals and raced to where their machine 
guns and grenades had landed near them. 
Fully equipped, they made for a nearby farm 
house from which bullets were spraying like 
water out of a garden hose. 

Six of those machine gun bullets fairly cut 
Bill's legs off, but he lay on his belly in the 
mud and got two Heinies. Bill’s last word 
were, “Of all the damn fool] luck.” 

That was the time you were telling the boys 
at the poker game that the union racketeers 
and the munition manufacturers were mak- 
ing fortunes out of this war, when we had no 
business getting into it in the first place. 

Bill Jones is dead. 

Bill was an uneducated clam digger on the 
New England coast, but he knew about boats 
He had only one eye and the uniformed ranks 
would not take him, so he shipped on a 
tanker His ship was bringing oil up the 
coast when a German pig boat came up out 
of the slime and sent a torpedo into the hull 
amidships. The freighter burst into flames 
and Bill went over the side into the burning 
oil. 

When he came to the surface a machine 
gun was practicing on the bobbing heads. 
When the bullets hit Bill’s head it burst open 
like a dropped egg. His charred bullet-riddled 
body sank beneath the surface. 

That was the night you were telling the 
folks at your party that this war is being run 
by a lot of old women in Washington, the 
most mismanaged mess you ever heard of. 

Bill Jones is dead. When God in His in- 
finite kindness meets Bill Jones at Heaven's 
gate, He is going to say, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant!” 

What He is going to say to you, God alone 
knows. 





In Federal Elections Poll-Tax Require- 
ments Should Be Abolished—Let’s 
Adopt the Attributes of Democracy 
Here—Why Talk About Disseminating 
Freedoms to the Rest of the World 
While Neglecting To Enforce Freedoms 
Within Our Own Borders? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


IT WILL TAKE FEDERAL ACTION TO REMOVE THE 
POLL-TAX RESTRICTION ON THE £UFTRAGE 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, some of those who oppose the 
Geyer bill to abolish the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in Federal elections 
pay lip service to the idea of removing 
this restriction on the suffrage, but say 
that the action should be left to the 
eight States in which the restricted suf- 
frage exists. What chance is there of 
such State action being accomplished? 

The poll tax is embedded in the con- 
stitution in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia—seven of the eight poll-tax 
States. Only in Tennessee does it ap- 
pear that the poll tax might be abolished 
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simply by an act of the legislature, and 
even in Tennessee there is argument that 
an amendment to the State constitution 
would be required. Let us look at the 
requirements for amending the constitu- 
tions of the poll-tax States: 

Alabama: A constitutional amend- 
ment must be passed by three-fifths of 
the members of both houses of the State 
legislature. It must be ratified by a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters at the next 
succeeding general or special election.— 
Alabama Constitution, section 284. 

Arkansas: An amendment must be 
passed by a majority of both houses of 
the legislature. It must be ratified by 
a majority of those voting at the next 
general election for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—not just a majority of those 
voting on the amendment.—Arkansas 
Constitution, article 19, section 22. 

Georgia: Must be passed by a vote of 
two-thirds of the membership of both 
houses of the legislature. Must be rati- 
fied by a majority of the electorate vot- 
ing on the amendment.—Georgia Con- 
stitution, article 13, 2-8602. 

Mississippi: An amendment must be 
passed by two-thirds of the members of 
both houses for “3 several days” and by 
a majority of the qualified voters at an 
election. ‘The election shall be preceded 
by 3 months’ public notice. If the 
amendment is approved, it must be in- 
serted in the constitution at the next 
succeeding session of the State legisla- 
ture. The legislature meets biennially — 
Mississippi Constitution, section 273. 

South Carolina: An amendment must 
be passed by two-thirds of both houses. 
Then it must be submitted to a referen- 
dum at the next general election for 
representatives and if approved it must 
be ratified by a majority of the members 
of the general assembly at its next ses- 
sion—South Carolina Constitution, ar- 
ticle 16. 

Texas: An amendment must be passed 
by two-thirds of each house at a biennial 
session and by a majority of the voters at 
an election to be fixed by the legislature 
within 3 months following the approval 
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of the amendment by the legislature— 
Texas Constitution, article 17. 

Virginia: An amendment must be 
passed by a majority of the members of 
both houses and referred to the general 
assembly at its first regular session held 
after the next general election for mem- 
bers of the house of delegates. If the 
amendment is approved by a majority 
of the members of that session of the 
general assembly, or any subsequent 
special session, it shall then be submitted 
to a vote of the qualified electors at an 
election to be fixed by the general as- 
sembly—Virginia Constitution, article 15, 
section 196. 


ment is not required to abolish the poll 
tax in Tennessee, for there amendmenis 
may not be proposed more than once 
every 6 years. A proposed amendment 
must be passed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislature after which it is 
referred to the legislature “the next to 
be chosen” which must epprove the 
amendment by a two-thirds vote. It is 
then submitted to a referendum of the 
qualified electors at an election “fixed 
at such times as the general assembly 
may prescribe.” The Tennessee Consti- 
tution has never been amended since it 
was adopted in 1870. 

What are the chances in the other 
seven poll-tax States of removing the re- 
striction on yoting by amending the State 
constitutions? Such an amendment 
must originate in and be passed by the 
State legislature, the members of which 
have been elected by the restricted poll- 
tax electorate. It must be passed in some 
of the poll-tax States not by a simple ma- 
jority but by two-thirds of the members 
of the legislature, and in some States it 
must be passed by two successive sessions 
of the legislature. But even if these legis- 
lative obstacles are surmounted and a 
constitutional amendment is proposed, 
the removal of the poll tax is still not 
assured. 

The amendment must then be sub- 
mitted to the electorate. And what kind 
of electorate will vote upon the proposed 
amendment? It will be a minority elec- 
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<ANSAS.—Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts 
Arkansas, 1940 
[Figures rounded to closest 100} 
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State | First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
total | Gathings Mills | Ellis Cravens Terry Norre]] Harris 
| | | | 
: i | | | | 
, ngré nal election -- peneowiie . 208, 900 | 33, 100 | 26, 100 | 29, 600 29, 000 | 36, 100 | 28, 000 27, 000 
ST GRAi CHRON OR WOO chs 5 cadhewenadondasebagnwcnen i 583, 900 133, 500 60, 400 | 51, 300 | 67, 500 | 88, 100 93, 500 89, 200 
’ aie | | 
‘ . oe | | | | . 
Avr { : . nines na i 300, 100 | 88, 900 38, 700 | 31, 100 28, 200 25, 700 45, 300 42, 300 
Const 17, 2M 3, 000 | 1, 500 | 1, 800 2, 200 | 900 2, 700 2, 100 
I \ ly ing mill h 2. 31, 5 4, 700 2, 400 | 1, 500 4, 400 | 2, 900 | 7, 100 8,7 
‘ dja ens on ‘ 11, 600 1, 400 R00 | 600 1, 400 | 3, 500 2, 300 1, 500 
For vom U. 8, Official Congressional Directory, June 1942. For employment: Sixteenth Census of the United States, Population, 2d series. 
Part 3, Grorcia.—Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected indus tries by congressional districts, Georgia, 1940 
{Figures rounded to closest 100] 
‘ | . : hacen Fifth . } > } ind? Tent 
State First, Second, rhird, Fourth, ae Sixth, | Sevent Eighth, | Ninth, renth, 
total Peterson Cox Pace | Camp | ry Vinson larver Gibson | Whelchel Brown 
| eck 
I 271, 501 28, TOI a» 22, 900 25, 600 41, 700 22, 000 37, 300 24, 500 30, 200 18, 500 
107, 400 112, 700 06, 1 135, 200 101, 900 191, 800 $9, 100 107, &3, 700 72, 600 | 106, 60 
i 
\ 75, ADO 42 400 50, 40 56, 300 36, 000 7, 500 39, 800 0, 600 84, 200 | 35, 900 42, 400 
| BOL 3, 400 | 1, 100 | (‘) 100 300 6, 900 | 100 ( 
41, 701 4, 200 , 5, SOO 2, 600 12, 000 3, 300 4,000 3, 000 | 2, 200 } 3, 500 
i i ‘iain ‘ 18, 100 2. 000 2, 30 2 400 S00 5, 600 1, 300 | SOO 1, 100 | 400 | 1, 500 
84, 800 100 1, 500 % 000 26, 200 6, 800 | 3, 600 23, 000 300 6, 000 | 8, 300 
\ luct 16, 401 100 600 600 3, 400 900 6, 400 | 200 2, 800 1, 300 
1 ning mill 3 29 200) 4, 500 2 ¢ 4100 2 200) 700 4100! 2400 } 2200 | 2, 600 
( 11, 800 2, 200 1, 0 1. 100 300 | 2, 100 700 | 1. 700 | 100 | 1, 100 
} 23, 600 900 ( 1, 900 1, 000 7, 200 2, 300 1, 400 600 | 1, 700 











U.8. 0 i] Congressional Directory, June 1942. For Emy nt: Sixteenth Census of the United State 






and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, 
1940 






















Sr eeeenee S 
. Chird | . 7 

State First, Second, v eee Fourth, | | Sixth, Seventh, 

total Rankin Whitten hen ™ Ford Colmer | McGehee 


























13, 900 24, 100 26, 900 29, 800 
"2 ( K2 ROK 164, 000 | 61, 100 | 80. 600 96, 600 | 166, 600 

| 
: ; 419. 70% 47. 300 £6. 200 117. 300 | 40, 400 46, 100 | 32, 400 | 79, 900 
( ‘ 24, 20K 2 200 2 400 3, 800 1, 700 2, 200 | 4, 500 | 7, 300 
j i x (M R800 200 700 00 600 | 3, 600 | 1, 800 
Ay 7, 2M 000 400 ( woo 800 2 300 | 1, 300 
ns : OR, 20M 2. 800 1, 300 2, 000 | 3, 300 F, 100 | 5, 800 | 7, 900 
j 9, 30K 00 600 900 600 1, 600 1, 300 3, 000 













Official Congressional Directory, June 1942. For e1 yment: Sixteenth Census of the United States, Population, 2d series. 













Part 5, SourH Caro.ina.—-Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selectedindustries by congressional districts, South 
Carolina, 1940 






‘ First | Second, Third, | Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
P Rivers | Fulmer | Hare | Bryson Richards | MeMillan 









M4 ner I ek Ls hs 1 70K 16. 900 | 15, 100 16. 100 ¢ 14, 900 12, 200 
I r ot 0) 100, 100 128, 300 107, 400 122, 700 86, 400 | 116, 200 



















51, 100 300 68, 300 
1 00 ( 9, 300 | 26, 000 41, 500 20, 800 | 2 900 
‘ tr ; 29 40 5 (Wy 5. 300 | 3, 004 700 2 200 | 3, 200 
19, 300 5. 500 4, 000 2, 100 700 1, 800 5, 100 
: 1, 900 GM 1, 601 600 1, 600 










al Direciory, June 1942 em] ent: Sixteent ensus of the U1 i States, population, 2d seric 





Part 6, TENNESSEE Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, 


Tennessee, 1940 













25, 600 34, S00 5S, 300 





0.70 »% 400 | 05. 000 06, 100 136, 700 66, 500 75, 300 82, 500 140, 600 

























2 000 | 46. FO 25 10 18, 000 | 53. 500 | 27, 600 | 5 900 | 13. 000 51, 500 | 11, 700 
500 | , | 2, 300 700 (4) ( | ( 

42 800 | 4 " 6, 300 | 6, 500 | 3, 300 7, 200 2, 400 2, 300 2 000 8, 500 

6, 200 | ] " (x 1800 } 1, 100 3, 400 | 600 600 600 4,100 

400 | ( HOO | 10, 100 | 1,700 | 2, 400 R(K) RK) 1, 100 1, 000 

‘ ' ROK 2, 800 | 1, 3K 2,000 | 2, 300 | 2, 000 | GOO 1, 200 900 

| 2, 40 00 | 2 500 | 2, 200 | 1, 100 900 00 700 | 2, 900 

7, 200 200 | 700 | 200 4, 400 | 1, 700 200 100 | 2, 900 

12. 900 500) 1, 800 | 6,900 | 300 1, 900 600 ( } ( 1, 100 

29 100 1, 70 4 24 | 2 300 | 800 | 4. 100 GOK 2300 | 600 5, 300 

| | 
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Part 7, TExAS.—Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, Texas, 19401 





























2 @€f/a | ot a iba tecie Pact -be 
3 lz a EAL oe! “3 | 2. \a5 d.| 4, |2 |¢ 216 
° g Ss ils 3 a ¢ wails ov = = o> 
; S 2) c |" Eleé SS) 28 cfi=3 | $3 legis + - 
-=£ = =-S ~~ = = = > © os i o> + + = 
es |—E | 3 l2"|2 | [te | me | -3 | BS | s* | 53 | zs 2? |: ES | $3 
oe j* | 2 /& {* | aja ja je ja je je |e lm fa Bie |e 
| SS ee ee a en ae th Sr eee a a S| — — — _ — 
Total votes cast 1940 | | } | } 
congressional elec- | | } | | | 
eth tes aan 1,019,400 27,000, 43, 600 43, 100 46, 300) 66, 100 33, 500'31, 000) 94, 700) 52, 800'48, 400 37, 200 54, 100'52,000 59,000) 34, 400 34. 500 45. 50K K 
Total employed | 
workers 2,138,400 93, 800 105, 200 93, 600 76, 600 162, 000 82, 600 93, 500,211, 900,127, 700.93, 900,77, 700 98, 400 84, 700 118, 800 102, 400 77, 800 68. 000 68, 500 84 
Employment in se- | | j | | | | 
lected indus- | | j j j | | | i j | | 
tries: j | | | | i | 
Agriculture _..| 636, 400'47, 900) 22, 30036, 00°36, 200) 6, 600 44, 000 45, 900) 7,000) 52, 300 37, 200:32, 700 13, 000, 28,000 48, 200) 45,000 10, 300.25. 400 22. Sux stl i 
Crude petroleum -| 55, 900 900) 2, 400) 7, 200 80 SOO 600 1,400! 5,600) 4, 400 a0 1) 800! 6.800; 6.200! t.300! & 900! 2 500) 4.2001 2 4 si 
Construction 110, 700, 3,000) 5, 300) 4, 000) 3, 500) 10,900; 2,600) 3,100) 15, 500) 5, 800) 6,300) 2,900 5,600 3,800; 6,400) 4,500) 4, 500! 3,300) 2. 800) 4, 20K 7,100! 4 
Food products 41, 400; 1,200; 1,400 £00; 1,700; 4, 900 600 500} 5, 500} 2,300) 1,000) 1,100, 6,000 1,300, 1,500) 2,000 1,700 1, 100 600) 1, 206 4, OU SOO 
Logging and saw- | | | 
mill -- . 26, 400) 3,900) 8, 200) 1, 800 100 300 200) 8,000) 1, 100) 300' 600 AO) £00 90 200 90 x [00 ¢ 2 
Printing ---| 18, 300 400 COO 400 500) 3, 200 400 200; = 3, 200 600 900 OO) 61, 600 noo Ow 400 600 PN 400) 0 1, (00 
Petroleum refining | 37,200; 200) 12, 100 900; 1, 600 200 200° 12, 100) 1, 900 100 50) 1. 400 700} 1.700 100 ann 600] 2¢ ~* 
Machinery...-.--. j 17,300 100 800; 300) 300) 2,400) 200 70; 8, 900! 200' 200 100!” BOK 600 40M) 200 00} 200! 200 S on 
Railroads..........| 47,300) 2,100) 1,600) 1,600) 2, 10 2,900) 1,700) 2,000; 7,200) 2,700, 1,200) 1,700) 4,200) 1,200) 1,900! 1,200 3, 500 S00) 1, 5 } 2 RK 
lrucking _..| 21, 200 700 000 800 700| 2, 200 500 500) 2. 600 700 600 700) 1,100) 1,000} 1,000! 1/200) 1/000 BEN 700! 1 : . 
Other transport... 33, 700} 1,200) 3,300 900 500 700 600 600° 8,000, 4,500 6K mM)! 1 S00 ono 1. 700 1000) 1300 oa) 
U CHiG0OS . cn cctccne~ } 22, 100 600) 1, 200 600 600 3, O00 500 700; 3,100 900 R00 600) 1, 200 900, 1. 100 800; 1) 000 900 on rs > “00 
1 Sources: For votes cast: U. 8. Oficial Congressional] Directory, June 1942. For employmer Sixt h Census of the United Stat I ulation, 2 


? Less than 50, 
Figures rounded to closest 100. 


Part 8, VirnGINIA.—Total votes cast, total employment, and employment in selected industries by congressional districts, Virgi 

















[Figures rounded ‘ est 10( 
Tg , - | Third ; 6 
j State First, | Second, Satt -. Fourt} | y , 
total Bland | Harris | fiel ‘oe Drewry Bu ' —— Ro ; 
} | — | rum | son 
eae Me KT : Te OR EL hei hota os . — 
tal votes cast in 1940 congressional election : -| 316, 600 | 22, 500 29, SOO 36, 000 | 10. 80% 25. 6X 14. 100 ‘ , : 
‘otal employed workers Lf eee et 933, 100 | 92,700 | 130, 600 127, 100 | 72, SOK 98. 100 106. 300 Q4 Fey) 12 
Employment in selected industries n to } i 
Agriculture_.......-.--- Sali wasbwes chaecansscucuacastubbehiocsk eg en: Saeed BR 7.408 33, 900 40, 600 18,000} 26.600} 3 7" 
ee —_— 20, 100 (*) Pirie. ( ' 10 | 
FE I ccccccctmsceccasescaces a . — 45, O00 3, 900 | 5, 700 | 8, 000 | 000 5 400 5,800 | “ROK 
Textile-mill products__.__- = wmeicaeuie ms ahedtacaciira’ 30, 300 | 100 | 700 400 80) | 15, 200 5, 100 | 4.4 
Logging, sawmills, and planing mills. .......-.-..-----.-.--------| 25, 600 | 3, 300 | 2, 900 2, 400 | 5, 600 | 2 70) 1. 300 | 1 3 9 
Chemicals__-..-. ae bniepadban padauiet | 20, 600 | 1, 300 | 2, 400 3, 900 | 2, 100 | 400 5. 000 | 2 ) 200) 
Transportation equipment other than automobile. ..--....- winless 20, 500 9, 600 | 10 200 200 | ( ( 200 | 
Railroads a cei acibeattahii alias teapteadinicntiaaal | 31, 600 |} 1, 800 5, 400 | 5, 300 | 2, 000 | 900 9, 400 | 1 2X : 
a i ; i } 
i] than 50 
Sources: For votes ¢ U.S. Off ( re na) Directory, Jun 42. For emy ment: § 1 ( tl } 


Ten Bags of Rags Wrapped With Red | Terms and conditions | Bids should be prepared in ink, indelible 








cs 1. Bidders are urged to inspect property pencil, or with typewriter, and should | 
Tape—Weight Unknown prior to submitting bids signed by bidder in ink or indelible penc 
2. The Government reserves the right to Covenant against contingent fees: The 
reject any or all bids, or parts thereof, and to contractor warrants that he has not em- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS waive technical defects, in the opinion of ployed any I ire 


if person tO SOLICIt O 3a Dn 
the procurement officer the interests of the contract upon any agreement for payment 
Government so require. 


commission, percentag broker: 
3. Proposals must be accompanied by cash, 
HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL cashier's check, certified Gneck, 0stal 


OF 


igent fee. Breach of this warranty shall 





or posta he Government the right t nnul the 
OF MICHIGAN money order, etc. ct, o t edu m 
4. All material listed herein is of i for mntrs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES sale “as is” and “where is”, and without re- ) ¢ ! J 
course. This is not a sale by sample, rage 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 | 5. When property is sold on a lot basis, the ae : : 
Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, with all the | purchaser wil] be required to pay the price Who says that the Government is not 


bid for the lot. * * * Any weighing ex- | being protected against grafters, shyster 
pense must be borne by the purchaser unless and so forth? Who says the Govern- 


hundreds of millions of dollars that are 











being wasted hy this Government, I want |* otherwise indicated herein. ment is not protected from even the at- 
to call attention to one bit of economy 6. Upon payment of the purchase price in | tempts of Congress to profit or share in 
wrapped with red tape. Pate ed th tant eee 10, ine pure | the profits of the sale of surplus property 
On October 9, 1942, the Procurement ee reat cud cole te ae pecan ie No, this is not the Pentagon Buildit 
Division of the Treasury Department, on | Government will exercise usual care in pro- | that is being sold; it is not the famous 
Form No. S. P. O. 50, Invitation No. MD— | tecting material, etc. : Oregon, or some other abandoned battle- 
SP-276, File No. 25-40721, extended an | 7. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, | ship, which is being offered for sal 
invitation to the public to bid on the sale | °F Resident Commissioner, shall be admitted | scrap dealers—this is just the Work 
ol surplus property that is rather inter- | eee ae Levu peo Menge Bes -remacigi cs ; Projects Administration selling 10 bags 
esting. The invitation reads in part as | jt be made with a corporation dae tan matiaeal of rags, weight unknown, for on page 2 


“2 5S > 7 ; ito ) \ } 
follows: | benefit. of the invitation, the following descrip- 


| tion is given: 


Sealed bids, in triplicate, will be received | So Members of Congress, or Delegates : ; 
in the Procurement Office at the Procure ment | or Commissioners to Congress, are pro- De scription of property: Item, 1; qual 
Division Building, Seventh and D Streets SW., hibited from profiting from this contract approximately 10; unit, bags; materi ' 
Washington, D. C., until 10 a. m., War time, | Th a ea : ae — VEE AOU. | Approximate weight not given. The 1c- 
October 15, 1942, for the purchase and re- | 1€ invitation continues: | cessful bidder would be required to } 
moval of the material hereinafter described, | All bidders are cautioned to read carefully weighed in presence of representative ol 


etc. } conditions and terms of sale before bidding Work Proje Admi1 








A Place for a Westerner 


| 
} 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
interesting editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin 

For many years the westerly part of 
the United States has been without rep- 
resentation ‘on the Supreme Court. The 
only member of the Supreme Court who 
can be called a western representative, 
by any stretch of the imagination, is 
Mr. Justice Douglas, who spent a few 
years of his childhood there. 

This editorial very clearly expresses 
the sentiments of the people of the West. 
THE PRESIDENT SHOULD BE UrcEepD To NAME A 





PactFic COAST MAN TO THE SUPREME COURT 
VACANCY 

The draf g of Supreme Court Justic 
Jame F. Byrnes to direct the President’s 


ram f economic stabilization has, of 


Nation’s 





‘ i cl vacancy in tne 
highest t which must be filled by 
Presid ltment, with the advice 
da nee Senate 
And the President thus has created an op- 
portunity to give to the Pacific coast recogni- 
ti tha lon verdue by nominating a 
wes ner f high position 


Not since the administration of President 














Hoove! s the Pacific coast, and California, 
ticularly, enjoyed representation in the 
gh appointive posts of the Government 
commensurate with its political and eco- 
and 1 during the war, its stra- 
cai port 
the s of the Nation are 
be increasing] y wrapped up in the 
ce of the Pacific coast, it becoming 
ir I imperative that such recognition 
representation be accorded the far West 
THE WEST'S IMPORTANCE 
me to be true that the 
West are frequently the 
Nation. And there can be ni 
f gment ‘or formulation of 
j , ke int ecount the v 
poi 
I 5 ue l € ) 
S S I Court It is rent 
e « d 1 I ») render 
é I t the wes 
l ed, rooted and derived 
( ( s il circ - 
‘ A Pac t ¢ nta- 
‘ bh } ore y 
Pre C V ht of 
I earned ¢ recent western tour, 
} be insensitive to these considerations. 
But in other instances when eminent 
p r he ndoubtedly 
see canc else- 
xXpeE 
( = 
S te l 
‘ t 
€ e duty of 
€ nat - 
t I the 





And it likewise becomes the duty of every 
voter to urge his Senators to make the neces- 
sary representations to Mr. Roosevelt now, 
before it is too late. 

It cannot be argued that there is a lack 
of qualified candidates in this area. Some 
of the ablest legal minds of the Nation are 
on the Pacific slope. 

A flood of communications urging the Sen- 
ators concerned to immediate action in this 
important matter should begin flowing into 
Washington without delay. 

Both regional and national interests de- 
mand that the President be advised at once 
in what direction his duty lies in this im- 
portant matter. 





The Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GREG HOLBROCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. HOLBROCK. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are facing a fateful issue, a matter 
of supreme importance to our democracy. 

We cannot expect unity in our titanic 
struggle, unless we are willing to guar- 
antee democratic privileges and rights 
to all our people. Today, we will deter- 
mine whether or not such rights and 
privileges shall be extended. 

It is the Negro and poor white who is 
the most affected by the tax on voting 
in the poll-tax States. The tax is ex- 
ceedingly effective in keeping our citi- 
zens away from the polls. 

Let us do our duty, pass this legisla- 
tion, and show the world true democracy. 





Plight of the Dairy Farmer 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGT N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Pasco Herald entitled 
“Sources of Supply Threatened.” I 
have just returned from a 10-day trip 
through the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. I was informed on good author- 
ity that 25 percent of dairy cows have 
already been sold. There will be an 
auction every day this month in Kittitas 
County and over 75 in all. This is 
true all over the State. The situation is 
critical and serious. Most of these cows 
are later sold over the butcher’s block as 
beef. This means that our butterfat, 
milk and cheese supply next year will be 
greatly decreased. More than this— 
there will be less calves both for heifers 
and beef raised. A food shortage is im- 
ninent unless constructive steps by the 
Government are taken at once tos 





+ 


tabdlilze 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


the labor problem so that agriculture 
may be supplied with all the labor it 
needs at reasonable wages. The fore- 
going editorial emphasizes this fact. 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY THREATENED 


That our sources of supply for foods are 
seriously threatened is not idle talk. And 
some of the commodities which are going to 
be sorely needed and of which we thought 
we could increase the supply rather than see 
it diminished, are the very ones affected first 

The alarming rate at which dairy and beet 
production is declining is a warning, or 
should be, to those directing the mobilization 
of our manpower. Herds of cattle, dairy 
and beef stock, are being liquidated to the 
definite impairment of our future supply of 
food products. And the reason is shortage 
of labor in nearly every instance. Some few 
are unloading because of the excellent prices 
prevailing for beef and the producers see a 
chance to clean up, but by far the greatest 
number of herds going to the butcher shop 
are sent there because the owners are unable 
to handle them. 

As a definite illustration of what is going 
on, & man who is in a position to know, told 
us just last week that 10 sales were adver- 
tised within a week in one community in the 
Palouse country. Seven out of the 10 were 
dairy herds, and a checkup on the sales 
showed that 50 percent cf the dairy stock was 
sold to slaughter houses, and only 50 percent 
went to other producers for replenishment or 
increase of their herds or to other farmers 
who wanted to supplement already small 
herds. 

This process has only one outcome—les- 
sened dairy and potential beef production. 
And these herds were in localities where se- 
vere restrictions or regulations on handling 
the products had not entered the picture. 
Inability to get help and the taking away of 
present help by selective service boards was 
the reason. 





The Epic of Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE © 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech delivered by 
Hon. Sergio Osmenia, Vice President of 
the Philippines, before the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services of New York, 
N. Y., October 9, 1942: 

Madam chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I wish to thank you most cordially for the 
privilege of being with you tonigh To you, 
the patriotic members of the American Wom- 
en's Voluntary Services of New York, I extend 
my congratulations on the valuable assist- 
ance that you are so unselfishly rendering to 
the United States and the world at large in 
these c 
As I stand here, my 
back to the Philippines where, oniy a year 

our women, aided by their American 

ters, busily engaged in prewar preparations 
for civilian defense. Many of them took up 
first-aid courses. As relief workers they 
toiled in school buildings that had been con- 
verted into emergency centers, participated 
in air raid and black-out drills, and helped in 
the evacuation of thousands of people living 


in congested districts of Manila. Through 


ritical times 


thoughts carry me 











ae 








1 


their civic organizations they al 
zed Cross. 

You have, no doubt, read about the daring 
escape of a group of United States Army 
nurses from the Philippines. I know them; 
I was with them. Their story is sad but in- 
spiring. It tells of the hardskips and dangers 
in the performance of their duties, in caring 
for the wounded and sick, and in catering to 
the wounded and impoverished. Those wom- 
en know intimately the meaning of want 
and priyations, heart-aches, and disappoint- 
ments. We have only praise and gratitude 
for them. 

Their suffering, the bitterness of their mis- 
fortune, is but a mild reflection of the pro- 
found distress of Filipino womanhood, and of 
woman's sorrows throughout the world—in 
war-torn China, in castigated Europe, and 
in other lands where the perpetrators of ag- 
gression have unleashed the full fury of their 
hate. 

Today, our women in the Philippines, both 
Americans and Filipinos, are continuing to 
undergo indescribable hardships. Many of 
them have lost their loved ones. Added to 
their mortal grief and anguish are the arbi- 
trary and humilating exigencies of a military 
occupation. Let us all hope that the hour of 
their happy deliverance is not far off. 

War is cruel; it is terrible and inhuman 
in its consequences. It wreaks havoc and 
destruction on all peoples regardless of guilt 
or responsibility. For the madness of a few 
men many must suffer. 

We did not provoke this war. We did not 
give cause to any nation to attack us. It 
was thrust upon us. This aggression—this 
unjustified attack—is only a sample of what 
we can expect if despotic and militaristic 
governments are allowed to rule the world. 
In such a world no pledge would be sacred, 
no peace enduring, no life bearable. 

The tragic part of this war is that it caught 
the democracies unprepared. They believed 
in the sanctity of treaties and trusted their 
neighbors too much. They made only lim- 
ited preparations pursuant to a reasonable 
defense program, while the dictators were 
secretly and feverishly working day and night 
on their fiendish plans of world domination. 

The Filipino people are peace-loving. As 
a matter of fact, our own constitution re- 
nounces war as an instrument of national 
policy. The national defense law, passed 
on December 21, 1935, which requires com- 
pulsory military training for citizens of a 
certain age, had only in view the necessary 
preparation of the Philippines for the re- 
sponsibilities of independence by 1946. We 
did not contemplate the organization of a 
large standing Army, but following Switzer- 
land's example, we were training our citi- 
itary duties in the event of an 
The logic and practicability of 
our defense program can be better under- 
stood if we consider the fact that under 
the Independence Act the sovereignty of the 
] *s over the Philippines continues 
until July 4, 1946, and until 
] é of the Philippines 
i emains pri- 


o helped the 




















of the United 

iding this fact, we voluntarily 

and whole-heartedly cooperated with the 

I ted Stat i t! discharge of her ob- 

ligatio1 In t r of 1941, when 

the signs « i war in the Pacific 

I I at t Quezon defined 

é ‘ t I ino peo} in these 
memora “ 

: is g national emergency, the 


and un- 








all our manpower and all our natural re- 
sources, however limited these might be. 
We stand with the United States in life and in 
death.” 

This pledge has been fulfilled. Filipino 
blood has been shed freely and abundantly 
in defense of the stars and stripes. In the 
same hallowed ground where his American 
comrade in arms fell the Filipino soldier 
oozed his last drop of blood and murmured 
his last dying prayer to God to grant victory 
to American arms. He fought without re- 
serve, gallantly and unflinchingly. 

The Battle of the Philippines is an inspiring 
saga of valor and heroism, of steadfast loyalty 
and devotion to country and duty. In Bataan 
our soldiers faced their supreme test, in a 
terrible and unequal struggle. 

The defending Filipino-American Army in 
Bataan was small—comparatively small. We 
had only 7,000 American combatant troops, 
10,000 Filipino professional soldiers, and 
55,000 men of the Philippine Army Reserve 
who had been hurriedly called into active 
service. Four-fifths, therefore, of our Army 
were composed of green citizen-soldiers with 
no more than 514 months of military train- 
ing. On the other hand, the invading Japa- 
nese Army was three times larger in number 
and consisted of veteran soldiers 

Aside from this numerical inferiority, our 
soldiers were sorely deficient in means and 
matériel. What few airplanes we had were 
tragically destroyed on the ground during 
the first days of the war and the United States 
Asiatic Fleet had to leave Philippine waters. 
We had only a handful of tanks and anti- 
aircraft guns. Our food supply was so lim- 
ited that after the first month of siege our 
soldiers had to go on half ration. We were 
deficient, too, in medical supplies and hos- 
pital facilities. Many of our wounded and 
sick had to be taken care of under the trees. 
Malaria became rampant and little quinine 
was available. Surgical operations had to be 
performed without benefit of anaesthesia 

On the other hand, the enemy enjoyed the 
tremendous advantage their naval and air 
superiority in the Philippines gave them. 
Their lines of communications were intact, 
bringing them a continuous flow of food, mu- 
nitions, and medicine. They could bring up 
men faster than they were being killed by 
our soldiers ' 

Despite this utter disparity in the field of 
battle, our soldiers stood firm by the side of 
the United States. Amidst relentless enemy 
bombardment they held on stubbornly. From 
dusk to dawn through the night, and from 
dawn to dusk through the day, they kept vigil 
at their posts, fought, resisted, and counter- 
attacked the enemy. 

But the days were numbered. Bataan fell 
on April 9, after 4 months of si * I 
the enemy brought to bear everything he 
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could. And once again the bitter truth was 

shown that men cannot fight machines, that 

courage and bravery alone will iffice in 

war Our men in Bataan, Americans and 

Filipinos, and our women, t for there were 

the brave and dutiful nurses who went w 

our Army—fought on until it v beyond hu 

man endurance to continue. A 
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have fought by her side also because 


gratitude to her. 


In her trusteeship of mor 


than 40 years, America pursued in the I 


pines a policy which finds no pai 
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Yes, Bataan and Corregidor have fallen, but, 
like Valley Forge and the Alamo, they fell only 
to herald the dawn of final victory. The 
Epic of Bataan is not the end; it is only the 
beginning. It is the beginning of a total war 
effort of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world who stand firmly united and grimly de- 
termined to fight till the evil forces are 
crushed, till justice is vindicated and the 
wrong done righted. 





Raymond S. McKeough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following pro- 
ceedings of a testimonial dinner given to 
the Honorable Raymonp S. McKEoucH, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., February 25, 1942: 
Mr. SasaTH. My friends, I regret that the 
peaker has been delayed, but he will be with 
us within a short time. He has another im- 
portant dinner engagement for this evening 
and he asked that I announce that he would 
be here without fail, although a little late. 

Speaking in behalf of the Illinois Demo- 
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cratic delegation in the Congress, I desire to 
express to each and every one of you our 
sincere appreciation of your joining us to- 
night t y honor to one of the most splen- 
c Democrats and gentleman, not only in 
Tl is but, as I believe, in the whole United 
States—RayYMOND S. McKeovcH. [Applause.] 
I wish I had greater command of words 
that would enable me adequately to express 
oul ration, affection, and love for our 
colleague. For many years we in the city of 
Chicago and Cook County, as weil as else- 
where in the State of Illinois, who know our 
friend, endeavored to persuade him to be- 
c candidate for public Office, but we 
never succeeded in obtaining his concurrence 
until 8 years ago, when it was our good for- 
t » get him to consent to be a candidate 
i the Congr n a Republican district 
th id not gone Democratic since the Civil 
Ww 
In other wol yur guest of honor is the 
Den t has been elected fro t 
; i. g sional District of t) State 
of I 5 t Civil W: [Applat | 
J I is € i simply because, 
? t ites and quali- 
i ere I € i] f 
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T I i € sincere nie en 
} I sentative from the great 
. nal District of our State 
it vy } é been disappoir I well 
¢ ) itific that \ pressed 
é en we learned the night 
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its history and its complex affairs, including 
the complicated subject of sound govern- 
ment; and he believes that it is his right and 
duty fearlessly to express his views, just as 
he broad-mindedly expects every other man 
to express his views. Raymond does not be- 
lieve that every man or many men who dis- 
agree with him are either fools or lacking 
in a proper concern for the public good. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for our delega- 
tion that it has not somebody else who could 
more appropriately express the admiration and 
love we have for him. It is because of my 
many years of service here that I have the 
pleasure and the honcr of speaking, although 
it may be unfortunate for our delegation 
and for the subject of our remarks. I have 
been in the House of Representatives many 
years, as you know. I see a great many cld 
Members here, Members with whom I have 
served long. On the other hand, I see some 
young ones, including 308 DOUGHTON, 
{Laughter and applause.} I have served with 
many hundreds and hundreds of Democrats 
from all over the United States, and I always 
regret that I have not had the pleasure of 
serving with a greater number of Democrats 
in each and every Congress; but I hope that 
in the next Congress, if I should again be 
fortunate to be reelected, if I should again 
offer as a candidate, our numbers will in- 
crease in proportion to our rightful deserts 
in connection with our sincere and con- 
structive efforts in behalf of our Nation and 
in behalf of democracy the world over. 

I am not going to detain you long, but be- 
fore I take my seat I do want to say a few 
additional words with the hope that I may, 
perhaps, with them put you at ease. We 
shall have only a few speeches tonight, and 
all of them will be short, with the exception 
of one of importance by Mr. DouGHTON. Mr. 
DOUGHTON has insisted that he have at least 
half an hour. I told him, “Bob, do not insist 
on a half an hour, because I can give you 
only 35 minutes.” He said, “No; I want half 
an hour.” 

Of course, JOHN McCorMaAck is always brief 
and to the point in his scholarly addresses. 
He will not take more than 2 or 3 minutes, at 
least it will appear to us to be only 2 or 3 
minutes nothwithstanding he may have been 
speaking half an hour or 45 minutes. 

Iam not going to say anything much about 
our genial friend who helps Bob to make life 
pleasant and agreeeble to us on or about 





March 15 of each year By the way, I am 
informed that the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means are again getting ready 
to make things more agreeable and pleasant 
for us by increasing our privilege to pay more 
income taxes We have heard it said that 
none of us likes to pay an income tax, but I 
think we really do lik I such though 
we may sometime ist as to the amount 
to b sessed against us 

On infrequent occasions I have opportunity 
to meet wealthy acquaintances, and when 
they complain about having to pay what they 


think is an excessive income tax, I readily tell 
them that I wish I were in their place, in 
ession of all their worldly gocds, and I 


ar 
» 


ne taxes, 
Anyway, the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are only doing their duty, 
} j doi it very well 


iirman and 





( Pi and I know 

ble d humane with 

permit. I know that our 

gu ne of the leaders of the 
Cc ys and Means, has always 
tried to safeguard our best interests by en- 


deavoring to impose taxes upon those who can 
best afford to pay, making it as easy as pos- 
ble for us poor Members of the Congress. 
Well, we may be poor, and most of us are, 
ut we should consider ourselves rich, because 
I great privileg and opportunities, 
circumscribed only by effective 


Nation of ours, 





y, to serve this great 
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[Applause.] That privilege should be valued 
above all else, and especially during these 
black and trying days. 

Since I believe that the Democrats have at 
all times served the Nation to the best of their 
ability, served it faithfully, honestly, intelli- 
gently, as well as or better than any other 
party could serve it, I hope that in the future 
the Democratic membership will be much 
greater than it has been or is even in this 
Congress of today. 

We in Illinois, believing that the best in- 
terests of not only our State but the Nation 
at large can be best served by the Democfatic 
Party, wish to have in the other body a man 
of sterling character, of pronounced force of 
will, able, honest, and sincere, and we have 
therefore insisted upon our guest of honor, 
RayMonp 8S. McKeEoucH, becoming the candi- 
date of the Democratic Party for the office 
of United States Senator from Illinois. 
{Applause. | 

I want you to believe me when I say that 
I regret exceedingly, and I know I am ex- 
pressing your sentiments, to lose Mr. Mc- 
KEOUGH as a Member of the Congress; but I 
think he can and will serve us with equal 
zeal and ability in the other body, which, if 
I may be plain and within the rules, is called 
the United States Senate. Sometimes I am 
called to order on the floor of the House when 
I mention personal names or the names of the 
other legislative body. I never have had the 
gift of expressing myself except in the plain- 
est language, which is the reason I call a 
spade a spade on the floor of the House, for 
which I am sometimes called to order. That 
is my misfortune, and I make the best of it. 

I started to tell you the underlying reasons 
why the Democrats of our State have in- 
sisted upon RAYMOND S. McKEouGH becom- 
ing a candidate for the United States Senate 
from the State of Illinois. The first reason 
is that we are convinced that he, among our 
more than 7,000,000 people with solid infor- 
mation and sound judgment, can and will 
best represent our high hopes and worthy 
governmental purposes. We very much need 
another one of the ability he possesses, of 
the courage he possesses, of the experience 
he possesses, of the sincerity of purpose he 
possesses, in the Senate. He will, in the 
Senate, be a tower of strength and stand four- 
square, according equal rights to all and 
special favors to none. He is a balanced man 
in an unbalanced world, a safe anchor in a 
violent storm. A Senator of the United States 
from the State of Illinois—as our colleague 
he has stood in the blaze of that “flerce light 
that beats against the throne,” but its fierce 
light has found no flaw in his armor, no 
stain upon his shield. An eminently suc- 
cessful man, yet that success has not chilled 
or isolated him 

I am satisfied that not only will he be 
nominated by a unanimous vote but that he 
will be elected Senator and soon he widely 
known for his political genius, statesman- 
like courage, legisiative ability, and wisdom, 
justifying his selection as a successor of 
Douglas, Yates, Palmer, Cullom, and Lewis. 

There are many other things that I could 
say about our friend and colleague, but I 
have already assured you, and I want to make 
good on my word, that I will not detain you 
too long. 

Moreover, I do not want to deprive the 
majority leader or my friends Bos DouGHTON 
and JERE Cooper of the privilege of saying 
what they have in mind concerning our honor 
guest. 

I do want to say, though, that after I shali 
have concluded there will be very much that 
can be truthfully said about our distinguished 
friend. The remaining speakers will have op- 
portunity to express themselves fully in con- 
nection with their relationships and senti- 
ments having to do with our distinguished 
guest. 

We could not say too much about this good 
friend, because he is one of the truly finest 


fellows anybody ever met, [Applause.] 
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I know that you are desirous of proceeding 
with our meeting and hearing, first, from 
our majority leader, who is reluctant in 
some ways to talk to Democrats. I do ad- 
mit that I have told him several times to 
get after a few Democrats and make them toe 
the mark, and now I say to John that this is 
the time to doit. Be that as it may, he is so 
great hearted that he does not wish to say 
anything that might by anybody be consid- 
ered unfriendly; but I think in the near fu- 
ture he will be calling upon each and every 
one of us to join with him in extending our 
earnest efforts for the best interests of our 
wn beloved country, for democracy the 
world over, and to stand by the greatest 
President this great country ever had, 
namely, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. [Ap- 
plause. | 


HON. JOHN W. M’CORMACK 


Mr. SasatH. My friends, I know no man 
who has made better speeches in behalf of 
President and the Democratic adminis- 
tration than the Honorable JoHN W. Mc- 
CorMACK, our beloved majority leader, whom 
I have the honor and privilege of presenting 
to you at this time. (Applause.) 

Mr. McCormack. My good friend, the dean 
of the House, my very warm and close friend 
Ray McKeovucH, and all my friends and 
Yemocratic colleagues of the House, Adolph, 
of course, has drifted into the reaims of im- 
agination—I was going to say mysticism 


the 


when he refers to the fact that I as leader 
have not borne down as much as he would 
like to see me bear down at times. The 


answer to that regret is that everybody here 
is a Congressman in his own right, everybody 
here was elected from his own district, and 
I think we have had a pretty good party. 
We have had our trials and tribulations, but 
we have gotten through. And the Speaker 
and I would rather have a leadership having 
the confidence of our colleagues than a 
leadership that would produce any different 
feeling. As for Adolph, I have not had to 
bear down upon him as yet, even as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules. The Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules is supposed to 
be a soldier. He is supposed to be the right 
arm of the Speaker and the left toe of the 
majority leader, and Adolph has always re- 
sponded nobly to the suggestions and re- 
quests that the Speaker and I have made to 
and of him, although probably at times he in 
turn has had difficulty in bearing down upon 
the members of his own committee. 

We are all glad to be here. We are all 
sorry in a sense to see our good friend and 
colleague, RAY McKEOUGH, being a candidate 
for another office that will take him out of 
the National House of Representatives; on 
the other hand we are all pleased that he is 
to be nominee of our party in Illinois. We 
all wish him complete success and we are all 
confident and sincerely hope that the people 
of the great State of Illinois will send him— 


one of the outstanding Americans of this 
generation—to represent them in the Senate 
of the United States. |Applause.| 


Each and every one of us is a Member of 
ne of the most unusual and important Con- 
sresses in the history of our country. The 
of tomorrow will record what the 
people of this generation accomplish in this 


LIstory 





and to a great extent the outcome of 
risis and the history of tomorrow in 
ion to the present generation will b 
ned by the Congress of the United 

ile we regret that our great country is 
aged in war, each and every one of us 


ry important and historic part 
in the present-day life of our country 
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fortunate in these trying days to have as our 
leader and as our Commander in Chief, a 
man with whom some of us may have dis- 
agreed ne questions, but above al in 
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courage and intelligence, of timely action, so 


essential in a crisis, the President of the 


United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. [Ap- 
plause.|] 
Democracies may flounder around in nor- 


mal times; weak leadership may exist then, 
though we would not want to see it in the 
White House even when peace previ and 
in normal times; but in a crisis we have got 
to have definitely strong leadership in the 
White House 

In this crisis I am thoroughly supporting 
the President of the United States, who is 
also the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy, because my common sense tells me 
that I cannot do otherwise in the best in- 
terest of my country. [Applause.] There 
has to be a leader. We are all leaders in our 
own districts; we are all leaders in the Con- 
gress; so far as the people of the country are 
concerned. We are conduits of the will of the 
people we represent; we are Members of a 
coequal branch of the Government of the 
United States; we are part of the legislative 
branch of our Government. here must be 
teamwork, particularly between the legisla- 
tive and the executive branches of govern- 
ment. We legislate to give ta the executive 
branch the machinery best calculated to 
carry on a successful war, ¢.4d in that su- 
preme effort there must be complete team- 
work and cooperation when our country is 
facing a grave crisis such as confronts it 
today. Common sense tells us that. Com- 
mon sense tells us that even if we disagree 
on this or that detail we cannot permit that 
disagreement to effect a division of our 
people. We have got to play the game; we 
have got to follow t.te leader. That leader 
is our beloved, courageous President, Frank- 





lin D. Roosevelt. [Applause.} 
Today we are in a serious game of war, 


engaged in a seriots drama, the consequences 
and results of which are unpredictable, and 
we have to follcw our leader. 

I can say, ger tlemen, without regard to any 
religious conviction and whatever spiritual 
road we may be taking in our journey 
through life fhat we can all thank God that 
in this crisis our country has had given as its 
President and leader the indomitable Frank- 
lin D. Roosévelt. [Applause.] He needs sup- 
port, He looks to you and me for support 

We have heard a lot of loose talk about 
a Congréss that does no thinking on its own 
That id about as great a falsehood as I have 
ever beard uttered. The President of the 
United States has always cooperated, and he 
is coopsrating today with the Members of the 
House and with the Congress 

I can assure you gentlemen that in the 
meetings of our party leaders with the Presi- 


dent matters are gone over and views thor- 
oughly and freely exchanged. The views of 
the Congress are expressed through the lead- 


1d I can 
Speaker, 
Senator 


House and the Senate, a1 
that the views of the 
myself, the Vice President, and 
BARKLEY are given careful profound con- 
sideration by the President in those meetings 


the 
you 


ers of 


assure 


There is one thing that the press of this 
country can do—and I say this in no critical 
sense, but as an American citizen with my 
experience as a Member of Congress and as 
the majority leader of the House—there i 
one thing that the press of this count 4 
do during the impending crisis and that 
to minimize as much as possible nonessen- 
tial events that only tend t divide our 
people I address that to the members of 
the press, pleading with them, if necessary 
but asking them to recognize that in de- 
mocracies we must depend upon public 
opinion and we all appreciate that pub 
opinion is very sensitive There is an emo- 
tional and there is a rational public opinion 


The charge that Cx 
is thoroughly ind 
That never was true. There is a 
between Members of Congress 


rubber st 
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have to cooperate with the Pre it and ¢ 
Congress that completely abdicates its re 
sponsibilities, its authority, and its jurisdic- 
tion in normal times to one who may b 


President of the United States. Being in 
crisis the Congress of the United States a1 
the individual Members of it recogniz } 
responsibilities and know that they mu 
serious and thorough consideration 
recommendations of the Commander it 
Chief who is in a position to know all of th 
important considerations affectir our 
loved country 

The press of the country can 
portant part in molding a 
in support of our Government during the in 
pending crisis rather than play up 
things that appeal to the emotional 
and do no good and only divide our people 
and create embarrassing and unnecessar 
uations, losing sight of the main and all-im- 
portant question confronting us, 
duty and responsibility to win I 

In connection with the action of the C 
gress during that 8 years that Ray 
has been a Member of that body, everybody 
knows the intelligent and important part he 
has played. He is a man with a nationalisti 
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outlook; a man who has here this wonder- 
ful gathering of his colleagues from the 
North, the South, the East, and the West; 


man with whom we may have disagreed 
times in connection with matters pending 
before the House, but whom all of you rec- 
ognize, as I do, the honesty and breadth of 
his mind, his fidelity to his work, h 
sincerity of his purpose. We all know that 
he has consistently extended to those who 
have differed with him a profound respect 
for the views they entertained. 

The presence here of you serious Members 
of the House from all sections of the 
is a magnificent tribute to the man himself 
and it should be a powerful message to the 
people of Illinois of the very high regard in 

by . 


and the 


country 





which Ray McKeoucH is held his col- 
leagues and of the profound res} and ad- 
miration we all entertain for him Ap- 
plause. | 

I see this country as one country I see 
one section. Ray McKroucH entertains the 


same view. We are members of 
national party in our country. Of the tw 
major political parties ours is the only n: 
tional party. Our membership in both the 
Senate and the House comes from all State 
of the Union, the North, the South, the East 


and the West. Our party is not a sectiona 
one. I say that in no criticism of the ot} 
great party; but I submit t1 by all f 





and honest comparison our party i 
national party of our beloved coun 
senting a cross-section of the 
not confined to only one part 
freshing and pleasing for me to observe that 
national unity which between the 
Democratic Members of the House of Repre 





entire country 


of it It is re 


exists 


sentatives. Members of our party, regardles 
of sectional origin, view things from a na 


tional angle; and that is one of the things 


that you and I admire in Ray McKroucu 





He has fought hard for labor. When some 
here have disagreed with him, at the sam 
me they recognized and appreciated 
honesty of his convictions and the sinceri 
of his purpose. He has fought valiantly for 
agriculture alsc When the farmer 
lation pending before House, wl 
culture was fighting to obtaiz 
legislat affec ng it nd ; 
posed mainly by the other party, the vote 
Ray McKEouGH could always be relied uy 
ind his voice was always hear 
and strongly in support of legislat 
sary to help agriculture his voice hear 
Vv gore usly ind I y I 
[Applause 
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of the Congress, to the United States Sen- 
ate, as he will, he will not be owned by 
any group and he will not be owned by 
any individual. Ray McKroucu will exer- 
cise his conscience; he will vote and speak 
in accordance with the dictates of his con- 
science, just as he has done so ably, in- 
telligently, and persistently during the last 
8 years in the House. There will be no 
individual with presumed great power by 
reason of ownership of any particular news- 
circulating medium that will control the 
thought, the mind, and the voice of Ray 
McKeEoucH. |Applause.] 

So I am very glad to be here and pay a 
tribute to one of the ablest, one of the most 
loyal, one of the soundest, and one of the 
most eloguent Members of the House. 

Of course, you and I cannot and would 
not tell the people of Illinois what to do, 
but by our presence here we convey to them 
the sentiments of men who stand high in 
their own communities. Every man here 
has commended himself to the favorable 
attention of the people of his community, 
otherwise he would not be a Member of the 
Congress of the United States. Every man 
here has qualities that attracted at least a 
majority of the people of his district in order 
to obtain victory at the polls, otherwise he 
would not be a Member of the Congress. 

We are here tonight to pay tribute to a 
great colleague of ours; the presence in such 
large numbers of his colleagues is the finest 
tribute any Member could receive, and should 
convey powerfully to the people of the great 
State of Illinois the great respect that the 
colleagues of Ray McKsoucu, who know him 
so well and value his character so highly, 
entertain for him. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives he has made an enviable repu- 
tation; in the United States Senate he will 
continue to employ his great mental capacity, 
his great courage, his intelligent and per- 
sistent sincerity of purpose in the best in- 
terest of the people of his State, in the best 
interest of the people of our beloved coun- 
try In the other body, when he becomes 
&® Member of it he will continue to nobly 
and courageously support in the trying days 
to come the hand of the man of destiny 
who leads us today, our beloved President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. | 





Mr. SapatH. I have received several tele- 
grams but will not burden you by reading all 
of them at this time. There is, however, one 
telegram from one of the leaders of our Ili- 
nois Democratic delegation that I should like 
to read, because he is now on official business 
in the far West and cannot be with us this 
evening, much as be would like to be. I read 
this telegram to prove, if that be necessary, 
that the Illinois Democratic Members are 
united wholeheartedly in support of the elec- 
tion of our great and good friend, RayMon»D 
McKeEocH, to the United States Senate. 

This telegram reads: 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 25, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SABBATH, 
Member of Congress, 
Mayfiower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regret inability to attend dinner. Felici- 
tations to all. McKrocH will be a state- 
wide winner 

LAURENCE F’. ARNOLD. 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 

N SasatH. I have the great pleasure 
and honor to present to you one of the 
“young” men of the House, the Chairman of 
he Committee on Ways and Means, a Mem- 
ber from the great State of North Carolina, 
who | done more for that State and under 
whose le p the State has progressed as 
t never did before, the beloved Bos DoucH- 
TON. |Applause.] 





Mr. Dovecuron. Mr. Toastmaster, the 
Majority Leader of the House, the guest of 
honor, the Honorable Ray McKEOUGH, my 
colleagues and friends, I thank my good 
friend, the Dean of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. Apo_tpH SapatH, for his very 
generous and gracious words in presenting 
me to this splendid assembly of Democrats. 

I appreciete very deeply and more than I 
can adequately express the honor accorded 
me by the invitation I received to be one of 
the guests on this happy occasion, and espe- 
cially the honor of being asked to occupy a 
place at the speakers’ table, for which I in no- 
wise feel worthy. 

It is always a great pleasure for me to be 
with Democrats, and feel at home and hon- 
ored by having an opportunity to appear in 
and talk to Democratic audiences. I am 
somewhat handicapped and embarrassed by 
the limited time placed upon me tonight, 
1 hour, and in order that I may show due 
respect to the one who placed that limit 
upon me and those who are to follow me, 
I ask that he, the toastmaster, be the time- 
keeper so that I may not exceed the hour 
which he has so graciously accorded me. 

A lady once asked me how long I spoke when 
I made a public address and I told her it 
was not often that I attempted to do any- 
thing of that kind; that I hardly ever ap- 
peared before any group, thinking there were 
those who could entertain and edify an audi- 
ence much better than I. I answered her 
question by saying that when I did speak 
the length of my address depended upon how 
long anybody would remain to listen. I have 
felt that it would be in poor taste and show 
a little appreciation if I were given an hour 
to speak and then quit while anybody re- 
mained to listen. So it depends on how long 
anybody will remain tonight as to how long I 
shall speak. I hope all of you will be here 
when my hour is up. 

Referring to Ray McKeroucnH, 
honor we have met tonight, I have the 
honor of being the humble if not the 
faithful servant of the committee of which 
he has been a member for more than 8 
years. Therefore I have had first-hand op- 
portunity to know the real value, the great 
ability, the assiduity, the fidelity, and the 
courage of Ray McKEoucH. 

While I do not like to make invidious 
comparisons, yet, speaking as I believe I 
do for the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, I say in all sin- 
cerity that since I have been honored by 
the chairmanship of our committee, no 
member of it has more intelligently or more 
faithfully served his constituents, the Con- 
gress, and the whole country than has Ray 
McKzoucH. |[Applause.] In point of ability, 
in point of courage, in point of fidelity, 
I know no man who has served in the Con- 
gress of the United States since I have 
been a Member for more than 30 years, 
and who has made a finer record, than 
Ray McKeoucH. He is a master of diction: 
he has one of the finest vocabularies of 
any man with whom I have ever served, 
and back of that felicitous vocabulary is 
a broad and penetrating knowledge of public 
questions supported by impregnable and in- 
vulnerable logic. A most courtly and in- 
teresting entertainer, he has one of the 
brightest minds and the happiest faculty 
of expressing himself forcefully and clearly 
of any man with whom I have ever served 
here. 

His leaving the House of Representatives 
will be a really great loss to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, a great loss to the entire 
House of Representatives and to the country, 
which very much needs his services at this 
time. 

I am sure that the only compelling in- 
fluence that causes him to leave the House of 
Representatives is a mandate from the de- 
mocracy of his great State. I do not believe 
he would be tempted by any other considera- 
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tion to leave his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, and especially those on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, because I 
know that every member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means not only highly respects 
him but has a strong personal admiration 
and even affection for him. That is his stand- 
ing among us. We appreciate highly his val- 
uable services and the important contribu- 
tions he has made and continues to make in 
the discharge of the enormous responsibilities 
that rest in these unusual days upon the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Ray, I want to say to you that my earnest 
hope, my fervent wish is that you may be 
nominated without difficulty and that you 
may be overwhelmingly elected without 
doubt, and that your record and your service, 
your career as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States may be as brilliant, as roman- 
tic, as outstanding, and as useful as has been 
your record as a member of the important 
Committee on Ways and Means and as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, and 
in conclusion may God bless you ever and 
always. |Applause.] 


HON, JERE COOPER 


Mr. SasatH. When I entered the House I 
was a complete stranger to the Members from 
the southern section of our country, and 
therefore I made a special effort to gain the 
acquaintance and friendship of southern 
Members, especially their leaders. To some 
extent I succeeded. I have, I am proud to say, 
made many friends with those who somehow 
or other did not quite agree with my point 
of view when I started to advocate certain 
progressive legislation. Therefore I was im- 
mensely pleased when I had the pleasure to 
become better acquainted with a gentleman 
from Tennessee who was then the leader of 
the Tennessee delegation and from whom I 
learned a great deal and came to love. That 
gentleman became an eminent leader of the 
House of Representatives and is our late 
friend, Hon. Joe Byrns. Several years after 
I came to know Mr. Byrns he confided to me, 
and tried to enlighten me as to some of the 
Members and leaders of his State, and I recall 
in what high esteem he held a gentleman, 
not then holding public office, who is with us 
tonight from the great State of Tennessee. 
He told me that this young man was very 
able, persistently intelligent, a profound 
student of safe and sane government, and in 
the days to come he would make his mark 
in the political realm. I am pleased that 
the gentleman is here with us tonight and 
that I have the supreme privilege and great 
pleasure to call on him at this time, JERE 
Cooper. |Applause.] 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Toastmaster, the majority 
leader, my chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and honored guest, I do 
appreciate the kind remarks of my good 
friend and colleague and your good friend 
and colleague Judge SabpatH. I know he 
nas always had a cordial and friendly rela- 
tionship with the Members of the Tennessee 
delegation in the House of Representatives. 

It was my distinguished predecessor in 
the House of Representatives who was the 
Democratic leader for many years whom 
Judge SaBaTH succeeded as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, Hon. Finis J. Garrett, 
of Tennessee. 

I shall follow the admonition of our toast- 
master, because I do not feel at liberty to 
ask your indulgence more than a moment or 
two on this very happy occasion. I do want 
to express my most grateful appreciation 
for the invitation and the pleasure of being 
present. I am grateful for the kind and gen- 
erous remarks of our good friend in present- 
ing me to you on this occasion, as I have 
said. I appreciate the privilege of having this 
opportunity to raise my voice in brief but 
sincere tribute to our warm friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague in whose honor we are 



















































































here assembled, Ray McKeovuecu, of Illinois. 
Applause. | 

' During the long hours of strenuous work 
required on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, extending into days and even weeks, 
sometimes months, in trying to work out a 
complicated revenue measure or some other 
important legislation affecting the lives and 
destinies of the people of this great country, 
it sometimes becomes very trying and diffi- 
cult. It is during those experiences that we 
have the opportunity of plumbing the depths 
of a man’s capacity and measuring his true 
breadth, and knowing his attitude of mind 
and heart. It has been my privilege for nearly 
four years to sit side by side with Ray Mc- 
KroucH as a Member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and to find him a man with 
a very broad and penetrating comprehension 
of the questions challenging the thoughtful 
attention of the members of that committee. 
He is a man possessed of the highest attri- 
butes of Christian character and all the 
sterling qualities of manhocd; a man of recog- 
nized ability and demonstrated devotion to 
the public weal. He is a real Democrat in 
the true sense of the word. His heart beats 
in unison with the welfare and for the best 
interests of the masses of the people of this 
country. [Applause.]| He is a man who is 
always courteous, and considerate of the views 
and opinions of others even though he may 
disagree with them; he is always sincere in 
his purpose and honest in his desire to render 
faithful, unselfish, and efficient service to the 
great people who have honored him as well as 
to the other people of this great country of 
ours. The large group assembled on this 
happy occasion to do honor to our friend and 
colleague is a sincere tribute to him. I am 
very happy indeed to have the privilege of 
joining with you on this inspiring occasion 
and extending to him our felicitations and 
our sincere best wishes as he now entertains 
the desire of fulfilling an ambition to serve 
in the Senate of the United States. 

I know that our great joy in anticipating 
his success in his campaign for the Senate is 
tempered by our realization of the fact that 
we will sincerely miss his comradeship and 
his valuable contribution as an outstanding 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
Certainly no more wholehearted or deserved 
tribute could be paid one of our colleagues 
than the tribute being paid to Ray Mc- 
KEOUGH on this happy occasion, 

I sometimes think that while we are going 
through these strenuous days that another 
meeting like this from time to time would 
really be helpful, when we might enjoy the 
fraternal spirit and be the beneficiaries of 
the remarkably cordial atmosphere in which 
we assemble here tonight. So, I say, this is a 
splendid thing and I do heartily congratulate 
the Democratic Members of the Illinois dele- 
gation for arranging this meeting and afford- 
ing us the great pleasure of joining with 
them in doing honor to cur worthy colleague, 
Ray McKEoucH 
Ray has loyally supported our great Presi- 
nt of the United States. I desire especially 
o concur in the splendid remarks that have 
been made in that connection. I had a con- 
versation a few days ago with a friend of 
mine who is strongly opposed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The remarks of 
friend and colleague, Mr. McCorMAaAck, 
have reminded me of this experience. I said 
o him, “Have you stopped to think that 
through—whether you agree with President 
Roosevelt or not—have you stopped to think 
for a moment what it means to your family 
and your country—whether you like it or not, 
he is the President of this country until 1944, 
and this country of ours will be saved or lost 
by that time?” 

I think that is the thing we should all bear 
in mind along the line of thought and ad- 
monition given by our distinguished majority 
leader, As I have said, Mr. McKreouGuH has at 
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all times loyally supported our great Presi- 
dent. It has been my privilege to work 
shoulder to shoulder with him as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in try- 
ing to carry forward the policies and purposes 
of our great President; and I know he will 
continue to make the great and important 
contribution in the Senate that he has so ably 
made during his 8 years’ service in the House 
of Representatives. 

So, my friends, I know that I express the 
true sentiment and the sincere feeling of 
every Member assembled on this happy oc- 
casion, as well as other Members of the House 
who are not privileged to be present at this 
time, when I say to Ray McKeEouGuH; as I do, 
that we wish him every possible success in his 
campaign for the United States Senate, and I 
am confident that we can convey to the good 
people of the great State of Illinois our sin- 
cere conviction that with him serving them 
in the Senate of the United States they will be 
represented by one of the most sincere, most 
capable, most honest, and most courageous 
statesman that this country could produce. 
[Applause. } 





HON. SAM RAYBURN 


Mr. SaBATH. When I stated earlier in the 
evening that the Speaker had a very im- 
portant engagement but that he would be 
with us later, it seemed to me that there 
were some who were rather doubtful, not 
questioning the desire of the Speaker to be 
with us, but questioning my veracity in 
making the announcement. Well, he is here 
with us, and I know we are all immensely 
pleased and honored by his presence. 

Gentlemen, I have had the great fortune 
and supreme privilege to serve under seven 
Speakers of the House of Representatives, 
each and every one of whom has been an 
outstanding American. I came to the House 
when it was controlled by “young” Joe Can- 
non. “Young” Joe Cannon had tremendous 
power in his left hand, but I say that our 
present Speaker has just as much power in 
his right hand and in the right cause. |Ap- 
plause. | 

I have known all the seven last Speakers 
fairly well, some of them intimately, and I 
have admired all of them very much. Among 
the great Speakers that have lent dignity, 
learning, and honor to the House, aside from 
Joe Cannon, is the late Henry T. Rainey, my 
personal and life-long friend. He surely was 
a great Speaker. [Applause.| He was wide- 
ly schooled in the wise philosophies, tradi- 
tions, and concepts of Washington, Jefferson, 
and other founding T same is 


fathers. The 
true of another great Speaker, my life-long 


and beloved friend, Joe Byrns Applause. | 

I used to think it would be impossible for 
the House ever to succeed in obtaining as 
great Speakers as we had in Mr. Rainey, Mr. 
Byrns, and others who have gone, but I can 
truthfully say on this happy cccasion that 
we have succeeded and that we have t \ 
beyond a shadow of doubt, the greatest 
Speaker the House of Representatives has 
ever had, counting all from Muhlenberg to 


this good hour, the Honorable Sam |] 
Gentlemen, the Speaker of 


AYBURN 


the House of Rep- 


resentatives, your friend and my friend. 
{Prolonged applause, the audience risi 

Mr. RAYBURN. Judge SABaTH, Mr. Mc- 
KEOUGH, and my friends, it so happened tl 
two evenings this week I have engagements 
One of them is this evening and the other 
is to be tomorrow. I am not a diner-oute1 
or a goer-outer. Laughter Anyway, ther 
was not any question but that I would get 
here this evening, because I wanted to come 
I thought, in the first place, that my old 
and beloved friend, Judge SABBATH, would in 
all probability stretch his conscience, and 
he has this evening, and give me this very 
fine and generous introduction 

Let me say one thing about 


nail Te ‘ 
Judg ~ABATH 


and I say it from the heart: You never have 
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to ask where SaBaTH stands when Democratic 
politics are involved. He is always in the 
forefront and among the real leaders. Judge, 
that not said in any reciprocal spirit. 
|Laughter.}] I have said it many times be- 
fore and I shall be glad to say 
in the future. 
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Wherever Democrats are assembled I wal 
to be there, because I think I am at home 
among them. |Applause.] You may think 
that it has always been easy for some of u 
from the so-called South to be Democrats. I 
was born in a hilly county in east Tennes- 


see, where the Republicans predomi 
7 to 1. Of course, when my father 
mother had their first 10 children I thought 
it was time for us to migrate, because I 
thought when I was 5 that I might want to 
go into politics sometime, and I knew that 
was not a good place to start. It is a funny 
thing. As I stood upon the floor of the 
House one time, when we had up, I believe, 
the matter of endorsing the library that 
President Roosevelt was going to give to the 
people of the United States at Hyde Park, 
there was not a Republican in the House 
who was going to vote for that bill; not one. 
I came to the House or came in with Mr. 
Wilson on March 4, 1913. I can remember 
how Republicans did not like Wilson, and 
they would turn pale and tremble when they 
spoke about him. He had his 8 years, and 
then Mr. Harding came along. We did 
hate Mr. Harding. We rather thought that 
he was done a great injustice by the people 
when they made him President. We did not 
dislike him. Then came along Mr. Coolidge, 


not 
HOU 


and we rather liked him. We did not hate 
him. 
Then came along Mr. Hoover. I see Virgil 


back there. Mr. Hoover appeared before our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce as Secretary of Commerce for several 
years, and I came to know him as a man of 
ability, a man of character, a good man, but 
when he was nominated I predicted he would 
make the poorest President the country ever 
had, and I think that prediction came true. 
But I did not hate him. I rather liked him 
Then came along the present President of the 
United States. [Applause.] I do not 
that I could say with confidence tl 
Republicans exactly love him. It is a re- 
markable thing, but Republicans just do not 








like Democrats in office, and that is all there 
is about it. 

I am always for my own crowd Ap- 
plause.] I am for the Democrats in the 47 
other States just like I am for them in the 
State of Texas. I just think a Democr 
knows more about filling an office and servin 
the people than any Republican I have ever 
seen, and especially do I know tl 
prospective Democrats who are < 
office will when elected fill that office a gre 
deal better than some Republicans now hold- 
ng them. And that especially ap} 

eat State of Illinois 

So, I am glad to be here tonight d partici- 
pate in this dinner honoring a gre - 
cal a great De.«nocrat, a great st 
le yal son of Illinois, who is t De € 


United States Senator from 
McKEouGH If 
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the true should be on guard, that hour 
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what may happen throughout the length and 
breadth of the earth if egomaniacs and their 
ruthless henchmen get this world under their 
heels. 

In Poland today there is hardly living a man 
in the professions or who was in the profes- 
sions, hardly a literate human being has been 
left alive in Poland. They know that those 
used to serfdom wiil impose serfdom upon 
others. 

Children with emaciated limbs and poor, 
little pot bellies are crawling in the streets 
of Athens tonight scratching on doors hoping 
that a crust will be handed to them, and they 
are falling dead in the streets of Athens and 
at the doors of houses where once there was 
plenty for those within and for those who 
applied from without. 

Where were some of these critics; where 
were some of these fault-finders; where were 
some of these great warriors who know now 
how our Army and Navy should have moved 
before Pearl Harbor? How were they voting; 
how were they speaking? Where were they 
when we asked for 5,500 airplanes? They 
asked, “What do we need with 5,500 air- 
planes?” yhere did they stand when lend- 
lease was up? The thing that put the great 
factories of America to work and timed for 
the great effort they are making today not 
only in our own defense but in defense of 
those who stand with us and who fight with 
us here. 

I care not whether people love or hate the 
leadership in the United States today, there 
must be leadership, and in crises leadership 
must be followed. And let me repeat what 
I have said before, namely, not only the 
people of the United States of America but 
liberty-loving and liberty-wanting people 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
earth are standing tonight and thanking God 
tonight for President Roosevelt. [Applause.] 
He, tonight, of all other men upon the face of 
the earth, is the best hope for human lib- 
erty. We need men in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate who will lay 
aside personal feelings; who will lay aside 
their loves and their hates and be true to 
the ancient landmarks of Washington and of 
Jefferson and help the leadership without 
carping and without criticism to do this job 
not only for you and for me, not only for the 
generations that are to follow us but for the 
whole world itself. 

I believe that if Raymonp McKerovucH be- 
comes a United States Senator from the State 
of Illinois he will fulfill to the fullest meas- 
ure the pattern that I have laid out this 
evening {Prolonged applause.] 


HON. RAYMOND S. M' KEOUGH 


Mr. SaBATH. I hope the speeches that have 
been made by our great Speaker, by the ma- 
jority leader, by Mr. DovcHTon and Mr. 
Cooper, have impressed you as they have im- 
pressed me and will encourage us to exert our 
best efforts to strengthen and support the 
hand of our matchless leader, the President of 
the United States. [Prolonged applause. | 

I know that if our guest of honor is elected 
to the Senate—and I am very confident that 
he will be—the President of the United States 
will continue to have in him a strong, intelli- 
gent, persistent, loyal, devoted supporter. 
{Applause.| Let us find comfort, as we with 
regret contemplate the official loss of our 
friend, in the fact that the President will have 
this added strength in the somewhat broader 
field in the days to come, because the strength 
of the United States Senate cannot help but 
be reinforced by the election to it of our dis- 
tinguished friend, Hon. Rayrmonp S. Mc- 
KEOUGH, whom I have the pleasure to pre- 
sent at this time. [Prolonged applause. | 

Mr. McKeroucH. Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. 
Speaker, the majority ieader, Mr. Chairman 


of the Committee on Ways and Means, my 
friend Jerre Cooper, and you, my other friends 
and colleagues of the House. 

One, I am sure, would be devoid of all 
sentiment if he were not cheered and en- 
couraged, as am I, tonight, by the many 
tributes that have been paid to me by those 
who have spoken, and especially by reason 
of the presence of so large a number of you 
fine Americans who make up the great 
Democratic Party in the National House of 
Representatives. 

I am not unmindful that the task that 
lies ahead of me as a candidate of my party 
for the high office of United States Senator 
from my native State of [llinois is not an 
easy one. I am deeply grateful to those of 
my party in my State and city who have 
honored me with their endorsement for this 
high office. There are 7,000,000 persons in 
Illinois, and I can say to you, my fellow 
Democrats from the North, the South, the 
East, and the West, that when I go out to my 
native State to make this campaign I will 
speak to those in Dlinois not as Democrats 
and as Republicans, but as fellow Americans. 
{ Applause. ] 

I am impressed, as I know everybody else 
here must be, by the timeliness of the re- 
marks made by our distinguished Speaker. 
There is not any doubt in the minds of 
thinking people that civilization is at the 
cross road in the world today. There cannot 
be any doubt in the minds of the people of 
the United States that the prediction made 
in previous months, aye, in previous years, 
that “it might happen here” can no longer 
be denied. For, we are now at war. I am 
sure I speak the sentiments of every sound 
American, regardless of his or her political 
convictions, when I say from the bottom of 
my heart, thank God for President Roosevelt. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

Not that you and I alone have recognized in 
him all of the qualities that a great leader in 
a great crisis should possess; not that he 
seems to have these qualities by reason of his 
long years of study and training, heightened 
and crystallized, I presume, during tne years 
when he was invalided, when in his media- 
tions as he lay stricken and had time to 
think, and in thinking of the problems of 
human beings he realized, I am sure, as evi- 
denced by his conduct as the Governor of a 
great State and as the President of the great- 
est Nation in the world, that the real pur- 
pose of life is to well serve his God by first 
well serving his fellowmen. 

We in America are the most highly privi- 
leged people on the face of God’s green earth. 
We have, as is our custom and urder our 
form of Government, the right as individuals 
to speak our minds openly wherever people 
meet; and because of the necessity for party 
machinery to enable the functioning of our 
Government under the Constitution, it is 
natural that we migrate into one or the other 
of the majority political parties in accordance 
with the attractiveness of the particuiar 
philoscphies to which those parties adhere. 
So, it was very natural for me when I at- 
tained my majority, because of an ability, I 
hope, to have thought out what were the 
true philosophies of the two major parties 
of my country, to have become a Democrat; 
and because I was a Democrat it was easy 
for me to subscribe to the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson and to have admired its 
application by the distinguished President 
of the United States at the time of World 
War No. 1, the late and beloved Woodrow 
Wilson. [Appiause.] 

Now that World War No. 2 is upon us we can 
look back in retrospect and better compre- 
hend what was then running through the 
mind of that great President, and we all 
the more fully realize that if a receptive 
people had not been misled by selfish in- 
terests in the days that followed the armis- 
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tice of November 11, 1918, and had followed 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, World 
War No. 2 would never have occurred. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It took stout hearts and men of good will, 
free from the inordinate selfishness from 
which the world now suffers, to follow will- 
ingly the philosophy of a Wilson. And now 
as we recall those who opposed his program, 
it is only, I presume, a repetition of history 
that we find the same elements in the Senate 
and in the House, aye, throughout the length 
and breadth of our great Nation, constantly 
opposing the philosophy and the program of 
the greatest living American among our 132,- 
000,000, namely, our illustrious President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

I say to you, my colleagues of the House, 
as one American to other Americans, unless 
America forgets its selfishness, unless those 
interests that have by reason of their hate 
of a man resorted to every device within their 
control to shamefully frustrate and discredit 
the President’s program, desist, and unless 
you and I as Representatives of the people of 
our districts go forth, from the time we are 
able to leave the halls of the Congress, boldly 
in this crisis, frankly and honestly and from 
our hearts carry a convincing message to our 
fellow citizens in our respective States, as 
the Speaker has so eloquently and feelingly 
portrayed, bringing that message home to the 
people that no more trivial and captious 
complaints should be registered, no more 
whisperings and false rumors should be in- 
dulged in—to which the President referred 
in his recent message—that there should be 
no further breaking down of the morale of 
our people, because these cannot be counten- 
anced, America and civilization may not 
continue to live. That is the message that I 
propose to convey to the people of my native 
State. [Applause.] 

I have a very deep conviction as to what 
America faces, but, thank God, I have no 
misgivings as to the ultimate result because 
I know America to be basically sound, and 
when I go back to my native State to appeal 
to the 7,000,000 housed within it my message 
will be crystal clear, namely, that it is Roose- 
velt and his leadership if America is to fulfill 
its destiny. [Applause.] I will say to the 
people of my State who unhappily because 
of the constancy of attack growing out of 
the viciousness of the heart and mind of a 
man in my city who, by reason of inheritance, 
has built up a newspaper with a circulation 
of more than 1,000,000 copies every morning 
may have been misied; that this man, in my 
opinion, by his attitude, gives more aid and 
comfort to the enemies of America than any 
other element or group in our country. 
[Applause. ] 

That newspaper is sent out every day in 
my city and I presume its false implications 
are read by many citizens in my State from 
the Wisconsin line on the north to Cairo on 
the South, and from the Mississippi River on 
the west to our sister State of Indiana on the 
east, in the hope of its publisher that the 
junior Senator from Illinois, who is the 
spokesman in that body of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, might be retained in the United States 
Senate to continue his carpings and criti- 
cisms and veiled insinuations as to the vision, 
capacity, and ability of our Commander in 
Chief. [Applause.] 

Thank God I can say to you, as I hope, 
please God, I will be able to say to every 
audience in the State of Illinois that pays 
me the high compliment of listening to me, 
that I am not afraid of the Chicago Tribune 
or its publisher. I am unashamed and un- 
afraid of my record as a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I make no apol- 
ogies to any man or woman in my State or 
elsewhere in connection with my private or 
public conduct.’ I am going to carry the 
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fight to the people of my State. I am going 
to say to the people of Illinois that I know 
the people of Illinois are fair. I know that 
the people of my native State yield to none 
among the 47 other States of this Union in 
their great devotion to the cause of human 
liberty. I can say to any audience that the 
people of Illinois are no less patriotic than the 
people of any of the other 47 States. Yes; 
I can say to the publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune that I am every bit as good an Ameri- 
can as he thinks he is. [Applause.] That is 
the issue. I presume that in every one of 
your districts you have at least miniature 
reproductions of the Chicago Tribune with 
which to deal. [Right, right.] 

I say to every one of you with all the candor 
of my soul, go back to your people unafraid 
and unashamed as there is no need to defend 
the person known as Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
our President, because he is more than that. 
He is not only our President, he is the symbol 
of the hopes and the aspirations of the op- 
pressed peoples in every country under the 
tyrant’s heel. Their prayers, I know, are 
reaching up to the Heavenly Court petitioning 
a gracious and beneficent God to direct him, 
to sustain him, to grant him continued health 
and strength until the day of final victory 
comes, victory not only over the enemy in 
this war, but victory over the selfish interests 
not alone in our own country but the whole 
world, so that President Roosevelt may lead 
his people to a victorious, just, and lasting 
peace, as well as a victorious ending of the 
war. [Applause.] 

I am confident, because I know 1 am right 
and because I know President Roosevelt is 
right, that I shall be elected to the United 
States Senate to assist our President in the 
accomplishment of his high purposes in mak- 
ing secure to the present, as well as future 
generations of Americans, all that we hold 
sacred in life. [Prolonged applause. |] 


Mr. SasatH. When the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Illinois delegation arranged for 
this dinner in honor of our colleague they 
decided to present him a small token of their 
appreciation and friendship. When that plan 
came to the attention of our friend, he called 
us in and said, very firmly, “Please do not do 
that; if you are desirous of doing something 
for me, ask that the amount of money you 
might expend on a present for me may be 
turned over to a nobler and better cause, a 
more deserving cause, namely, the Red Cross.” 
Acting upon his request and insistence, we 
decided that, instead of purchasing « present 
for him, we would present a small check 
amounting to $100 to the Red Cross. We do 
not believe that this relatively small check 
will do a very great deal, but we do believe, 
and our friend concurs in the belief, that our 
action in this respect may be an animation 
and inspiration to others to help the great, 
noble, humanitarian cause for which the Red 
Cross stands and ever has stood. 

Therefore, it gives me pleasure to hand this 
[indicating| check for $100 to Mr, Guy Emer- 
son, as a representative of the National Red 
Cross. 

MR. GUY EMERSON 
Judge Sabath, I am very glad 
for $100 on behalf of 
t only for ourselves, but as 
mbol of a great cause. And I want to 
express my appreciation for being allowed to 
attend this meeting, which is evidence that 
the Red Cross is a common meeting ground, 
i the lone Republican in this distin- 


Mr. EMERSON. 
to accept this check 
the Red Cross, n 


a Si 


for I am 
guished group of Democrats. 

I say to you, as one who was invited to 
come to Washington to help to raise $50,000,- 
000 for the American Red Cross in connection 
with war relief, that if anybody thinks the 


I 
American people are not aware of the imped- 





ing war, let him come to the Red Cross 
offices and we will give him every assurance 
that the 3,700 chapters and 10,000 branches 
of the Red Cross, averaging two to each coun- 
ty in the 48 States, have responded nobly 
to this appeal of the President, who is Presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross also. 

I am glad to report to you that up to this 
evening we have raised $60,000,000 and we are 
going to continue until we reach our goal of 
$65,000,000. 

I am glad to have this check to help us to 
this end; and I want particularly to thank 
you for the generous thought which was in- 
volved in giving Representative McKroucH a 
Red Cross check instead of a personal gift. 
This may well be an example to others, and 
is much appreciated by us. 

Mr. SaBaTH. In conclusion, I hope the splen- 
did and spontaneous testimonials of this eve- 
ning may be an inspiration to all and some 
considerable aid to you, my dear Mr. Mc- 
KeEouGH, in your forthcoming campaign. 
[ Applause. ] 


Establishment of a Pharmacy Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Roland T. Lakey, Secretary of the Mich- 
igan Drug Industries Advisory Council, 
has written to me making known the 
urgent need of a group of men to handle 
the compounding, preservation, stand- 
ardization, and purchasing of drugs, 
poisons, and medicinals, dispensed in 
our armed forces. His letter forcibly 
brings to the attention of Congress the 
necessity for the establishment of a Phar- 
macy Corps, and I have therefore asked 
permission to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcORD. 
Such a corps is needed firstly, for the 
better protection of our soldiers: and 
secondly, to relieve physicians from cler- 
ical work. 

The text of Mr. Lakey’s letter follows: 

MICHIGAN DruUG INDUSTRIES, 
ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
Lansing, Mich, October 8, 1942, 
Representative Louis C. RaBavt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: The Michigan Drug Industries 
Council has requested me to call your at- 
tention to the urgent need of a properly 


trained group of men to handle com- 
pounding, preservation, standardization, and 
purchasing of drugs, poisons, and medicinals 
dispensed in our armed forces. Certainly 
the soldiers are entitled to the same degree 
of protection as the civilian population now 
enjoys because of State laws governing this 


type of health service. 


In order that this may be properly taken 
care of, it will be necessary to establish a 
pharmacy corps, staffed with its own officers 
and personnel. Such a corps would provide 


for relieving a number of physicians of cleri- 
cal work, as well as personal supervision of a 
service that the college-tr ed pharmacist 
is better prepared to render because of h 
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superior knowledge of materials used. It 
would also do away with the expensive train- 
ing of a group of so-called “pharmaceutical 


technicians,” a 90-day intensified trainin ; 
course which cannot in any respect be 
equivalent to the regular 4-year college 


course. 
Mistakes made in the handling of medi- 
cines are extremely serious, and can be 
avoided through the proper organization of 
our armed forces in this regard 
alone has refused so far to 

need of a pharmacy corps. 
We hope that you will give attention to 

this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROLAND T. 


Our Nation 
recognize the 


LAKEY, Sec etary. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs will give prompi 
consideration to H. R. 7432, which would 
provide for such a pharmacy corps. 





West Virginians Are Alert to Their 
Responsibility on the Home Front To 
Aid War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, critics 
are in error who mistake the composure 
of the American people for complacency. 
During my recent visit to West Virginia 
I was increasingly impressed with the 
fact that our people have a sobered atti- 
tude instead of a shouting one in connec- 
tion with their responsibility on the home 
front. 

Last Saturday night I spoke in the 
Pendleton County seat, at Franklin, at a 
meeting for the purpose of setting up a 
program of civilian defense. The people 
who filled the ccurtrcom were intensely 
interested in the information and organ- 
izational plans presented by Major Easiey 
and myself. 

The citizens of the Second Congres- 
sional District, regardless of party or po- 
sition, are united in their efforts to con- 
tribute to the earliest possible victory 
for America against our enemies who are 
resourceful, ruthless, and well equipped. 
They are alert and mean business. 

They fully realize that this conflict i 
a war on wheels and wings. They un- 
derstand its mechanization and are work- 
ing diligently to contribute to the cam- 
paigns for the salvaging of rubber, metals, 
and all other items which are being 
turned from normal civilian consumption 
to the uses which are necessary in the 
manufacture of the materials of war. 

These mountaineers do insist, however, 
that they be told the truth on what i 
expected of them during this crisis. 
They will respond eagerly to the task 
on the home front when they a1 p 
Washington should 


erly approached. 
realize the need for telling the facts— 
no browbeating or partial truths will get 


1 
18 nity 
tne unity 
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Successful Small-Plant Pooling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to place 
in the Recorp an article from the Sep- 
tember 1942 issue of California: Maga- 
zine of the Pacific, a monthly publica- 
tion of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, entitled “Successful Smali- 
Plant Pooling,” written by John H. Tolan, 
Jr., at that time senior pooling specialist 
with the regional office of the War Pro- 
duction Board in San Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, the Special Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion, of which I am chairman, has de- 
voted many weeks of hard work and 
thought to the problems faced by small 
businesses and industries in wartime. 
Long ago we recommended application of 
pooling practices to the American scene. 
This article, I submit, proves that smail 
industries can be brought into the war 
program successfully through pooling ar- 
rangements, and lend hope and aid to 
small businessmen throughout the Na- 
tion. 

While the article is written by my own 
son and it may not be the usual proce- 
dure for me to have it inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I am not only 
proud of him personally but proud of the 
fine work he is doing all over the Pacific 
coast, giving his level best to save the 
financial lives of the small business men, 

The article follows: 

SUCCESSFUL SMALL-PLANT POOLING 
(By John H. Tolan, Jr., War Production Board 
pooling specialist) 

Through small-plant consolidation, some 
16 manufacturing groups in California have 
discovered that they are wanted in Uncle 
Sam's war-production program. They have 
acquired most of the earmarks of large cor- 
porations. They are able to stand side by 
side with California’s largest production 
plants. They offer to procurement officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
short delivery dates, precision performance, 
and quick-acting responsible management. 

Today smali west ccast plants no longer 
bid against national competition. It is futile 
for war agencies to place orders with the 
larger corporations when short deliveries are 
required. War Production Board Chairman 
Nelson has a new stop order on plant con- 
struction. Now it is plainly up to the small 
manufacturer in California to sell the Gov- 
ernment on the basis of his readily available 
production. 

“Pooling,” “mother-hen,” and “facilities 
groups” were suggested to the little business- 
men over a year ago as a tailor-made cure for 
their troubles. There were real reasons, it 
was urged, why 30 large corporations had been 
awarded 67 percent of all the Army and Navy 
orders. Following the good old American 
slogan “E Pluribus Unum” many unsuccess- 
ful war production associations were formed 
throughout the Nation. They usually gave 
the armed services a new reason for dealing 
with the big fellow. 


Obtaining legal clearance for collusive bid- 
ding under the Sherman Antitrust Act, and 
haphazardly associating a number of small 
plants met with failure in most cases, be- 
cause the member plants forgot that ulti- 
mately they would have to sell under terms 
imposed by the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission. They would have to sell their 
ability to perform satisfactory manufacturing 
operations on specific jobs. Too great an em- 
phasis was placed on what the plants wanted 
to do, and too little emphasis on what the 
armed services needed to get done. 

In California our pools had anticipated that 
procurement officers were going to meet them 
only about halfway, and that if any one of a 
number of objections to dealing with consoli- 
dated plants could be maintained, their efforts 
to get an order would be fruitless. In antici- 
pating these objections, they closely studied 
Government procurement requirements in 
negotiating contracts. They knew in ad- 
vance where the buyer could yield and where 
he was bound not to act by inflexible military 
directives. 

Associations were formed with particular 
military needs in mind. Programs were con- 
fined to the production of items necessary 
for the outfitting of troops, the construction 
of ships, the manufacture of gun and air- 
plane parts. Landing such a contract would 
insure high priority assistance and repeat 
orders. The heaviest congressional appro- 
priations were earmarked for the supply of 
these items on the Pacific coast. Metal and 
woodworking tool lists were assembled to 
show clearly the balanced manufacturing fa- 
cilities and idle capacity. 

By August 1, 1942, pooling operations in 
northern California had resulted in almost 
complete acceptance. We found a new appre- 
ciation by certain procurement officers that 
in order to get some jobs done expeditiously, 
organized groups of small shops had become 
the only answer. 

“If you are a small plant with only limited 
capacity, we will try to help you along,” they 
said. “But we will never have available sala- 
ried inspectors who can afford to stand by in 
a plant filling a $5,000 order. In spreading 
work we prefer to deal with pools.” 

Pooling in northern California would never 
have been successful if it had not been for 
the helpfulniss and encouragement given 
these small plants by the procurement staffs 
of the United States Army, particularly the 
Army Engineers, the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, and the Quartermaster Corps at Oakland 
and at Philadelphia. On July 1, 1942, the 
Mare Island Navy Yard introduced its newly 
perfected type C contract, and this contract 
already has been signed with five approved 
pools. 

When the pool engineer-manager found 
himself before the right procurement officer, 
at the right time, and inquiring about the 
right item, almost invariably the conversa- 
tion followed the hypothetical pattern shown 
below. Many hungry California shops today 
remain in business because they joined with 
others to work out these answers. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. My experience is 
that when you little fellows get together you 
are like a Mexican army. No one is responsi- 
ble. You can’t make up your mind who is 
going to act and when. IfI give you this con- 
tract, who’s going to be the boss, and to 
whom can I look for performance? 

Poot Manacer. Before I came here we had 
already decided which plants were going to 
do this job. As many of our members as 
possible submitted figures on each operation. 
Those with the lowest bids submitted to our 
board of directors will do this job. Partici- 
pating shops have named a production com- 
mittee. They will in turn select a production 
chief. You will deal with the production 
chief, and the shops have agreed to accept his 
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decisions and can appeal only to the produc- 
tion committee if they don't like his orders. 
In other words, you are only going to deal 
with the actual shops that are participating 
on this job—not the entire pool membership. 

PROCUREMENT OFFicer. Well, if it is as sim- 
ple as that, why do you have the reputation 
of fighting among yourselves? 

Poot MANaGER. Reputation or no reputa- 
tion, pools are working. Potential internal 
bickering is always cited as the chief stum- 
bling block for successful consolidation of 
small business. In actual practice our board 
of directors can make a quicker decision than 
a large company can give you a decision out of 
New York or Chicago, because we know local 
conditions. We are normally competitors, 
but the war effort is bigger than our past 
business history. Majority rules. We'll give 
you action. 

PROcUREMENT OFFICER. I don’t see how your 
members will be able to finance this job. 
Most of them are doing business in their own 
name or as partnerships. Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation regulations for defense 
loans require that the borrower be a cor- 
poration. ‘ 

Poot Manacer. We have formed a nonprofit 
corporation under the State law. We have the 
power to borrow in the pool name and will 
arrange with the bank to finance the indi- 
vidual firms. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. But your corpora- 
tion has no assets, and it says in the articles 
that the members are not liable in any way 
for the debts or liabilities of the corporation. 
How can you borrow without assets? 

Poo. MANAGER. We have arranged with our 
local bank to accept from the plants partici- 
pating on this job, a ratable guaranty for 
their share of the contract. On the basis of 
that guaranty, the bank will participate with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or 
obtain an insured loan through the Federal 
Reserve to purchase materials and provide 
working capital. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. Suppose the tool 
and die shop owner dies insolvent, before he 
tocls you up for this job. We are not re- 
quiring a performance bond, but who is going 
to make good to the pool? 

Poot MANAGER. The tool and die shop will 
hold a subcontract from the pool for his 
share. We will obtain a performance bond 
or other surety that he will perform. If he 
dies, or is unable to meet schedule, we will 
take the job elsewhere and go against him 
for the difference in price on his bond 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. This is a cost-plus 
job. Wewrequire rather rigid accounting pro- 
cedures, and if the pool can’t get reliable 
costs from the members, you may lose all 
your profits. 

Poo, MANAGER. For cost-plus jobs we have 
figured in our price the cost of employing 
a local qualified accountant to acquaint all 
the participating members with the require- 
ments. Our systems will be uniform. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. Suppose my com- 
manding officer demands a performance bond, 
There isn’t a firm in this list of shops with 
@ bonding capacity to handle the entire 
bond. Can you supply a performance bond? 

Poo, MANAGER. While there has been only 
one instance where such a bond was issued 
to date, we have discussed perfOrmance bonds 
in the name cf the pool with Several local 
companies. A bond has been issued to a 
pool under the following conditions: If the 
bond required is $100,000 and the five plants 
are equally involved in the job, each plant 
executes an indemnity agrement with the 
bonding company for $20,000. He will be 
liable for default up to $20,000 whether the 
default is due to his failure or that of any 
other member. But, by this arrangement, 
he does not get involved in the job for any 
more than his share. 
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PROCUREMENT OFFicer. This all seems ter- 
ribly complicated. One of the firms you 
suggest will take about 40 percent of this 
job. Why can’t we award the contract to 
him, and deal with him instead of the pool? 

Poot MANAGER. We worked up the contract 
as a joint effort. No one can perform with- 
out the help of the other shops. However, 
we are not frozen to any procedure, and if 
your branch of the service wants to deal 
with one of the plants, we are ready to co- 
operate with you and give you the kind of 
program that is satisfactory to ycu. We are 
seving you time, and the Government money. 
You only have to deal with one person to 
reach 15 to 25 shops. A lead firm will take 
a profit above the subcontractors. Our non- 
profit set-ups cuts this added cost of sub- 
contracting and our member plants are not 
squeezed on the profit they earn by doing 
the job. 

PROCUREMENT OFFIcER. I would rather deal 

with a large corporation because some of 
our specifications and plans are not definite. 
Some jobs need engineering and development 
work. 
Poot MANAGER. We are all paying initiation 
fees and monthly dues to bear the cost of 
selling our facilities to the Government. If 
part of that cost is engineering and develop- 
ment work we can hire it done out of the 
pool treasury. In several cases we have called 
upon the chamber of commerce and the city 
and county to help us get Government con- 
tracts into our city. That help has already 
sent engineers and technical men twice to 
arsenals in the East. 

PROCUREMENT Officer. All your members 
will attempt to go on the market for the 
scarce materials involved in this job. There 
aren't going to be carload shipments, and 
they'll never get delivery in 1. c. 1. lots. 

Poo. MANAGER. We can and do pool our 
purchases We have other contracts in our 
group, and if the priority is the same, we 
may buy at the same time for both jobs. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. What about labor 
upply? I hear that you have lost most of 
your men to the shipyards. 

Poot MANAGER. We are training our shop 
people for this job, and they are donating 
their time. We are converting their skills 
to wartime manufacturing. Some of our 
members not involved on this job are loaning 
men to their neighbors to get this work out, 
with the assurance that they will be returned 
to their home plants when the job is finished. 

Those who are closest to the picture would 
certainly disapprove any unrestrained state- 
ment that “pooling” is a cure-all for idle 
plant capacity in California. It is a sound 





and proved methcd to do a better selling 


job with the Government, and it provides a 


new auxiliary technique in bidding for a 
negotiated contract. Individual small plants 
have let thousands of jobs go by because 





they have had trouble in the past showing 
adequate manpower and available facilities 
undertake a heavy production schedule. 
Chairman Donald Nelson of the War Pro- 
duction Board in August appointed Lou Hol- 
land, of Kansas City, as his deputy in charge 
{i the Smailer War Plants Corporation. Mr. 
Holland was the first successful pool operator 
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The Pacific ¢ n area short of produc- 
n ] R< idle ca ty is scat- 
red iirc ps, oil fields, mines, and 
mall toy iistratively the Govern- 
it these plants individually 
by the hand and into war work. Some way 
must be found to handle their capacity co- 

operatively and collectively. 
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Contract status of approved facilities groups 
in northern California Aug. 7, 1942, con- 
tracts heid in pool name 


Date War 
oil , Production 
N Name of associ 
7 Board 
| approval 


1; San 


Jose Manufacturers, 
Inc. . witout Sui Dec. 20, 1941 
2/} San Francisco Defense 
Works, Ine Jan. 15, 1942 ie 
3 | Defense Manufacturing | 
Pool, Ine_. Jan. 30,1942 tae 
4) Kern County War In- | | 
| _dustries, Ine Mar. 26,1942} 1] 1 
5 | Yuba-Sutter Defense } 
| Works, Ine Feb. 27, 1942 re 


6 Stockton Coordinated | | 
Manufacturers, Inc | 
7 | San Francisco Garment | | 
Manufacturers, Ine , 3 


8 | Monterey Bay Indus- 
tries, Ine May 10 12 2 1 
9 | Yolo-Solano Industries, , 
| ine Apr. 2, 1942 ° 
10 | Central California War 
| Industries, Ine May 11, 1942 ] 3 
11 | Oakland War Industries, 
Ine May 12,1942; 1]-.... 
12 | San Francisco Wood and 
Metal Workers __ .-| May 11, 1942 3 1 
13 | Associated War Con- 
tractors, Ine June 2 42 on 
14 | Peninsula War Prod- 
ucts, Ine July 7, 1942 1 ‘ 
15 | Sacramento War Indus- 
} tries, Ine July 6,1¢42 | 2 
16 | Lodi United Manufac- | | 
} turers Corporation. | (?) ; 1 a 
| 24 13 
i 
“Le Oenh POUt COMTEtS |. oe oe esos anne 7 
Total pools with contracts : 13 
Estimated value of contracts ‘ $22, 000, 000 
1 No present distress in group, sufficient subcontracts 


held by individual members. 

* Pending 

The total number of plants involved is 254. Total 
number of employees, 7,351. 

All contracts listed in the above table are pool op 
tions and do not include contracts held by individ 
plants secured on their own initiative, approximating 
200. 

Individual 





items manufactured run the range of 


Army and Navy requirements, from blankets and uni- 
forms to ship and barge section 
Production division, War Production Board, San 


Francisco, Calif 


Must Stop Sale of Liquor at Army Camps 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 8, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I arise for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to a bill introduced by me 
in the House, known as H. R. 7663, that 
is of Nation-wide interest. Mothers 
and fathers of boys in uniform are espe- 
cially interested in this proposed legis- 


lation. The caption of the bill is as fol- 
lows: 

To provide for the common defe1 in re- 
lation to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the 


members of the land and naval force 
United States and to provide for the 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a companion bill 
of S. 860, introduced in the first session 
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of the Seventy-seventh Congress by the 
late Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 
whom I was pleased to count as my per- 
sonal friend, and now being sponsored 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, Hon. JosH LEE, in the form 
of an amendment to Senate bill 2748 
proposing to lower the age limit to in- 
clude 18- and 19-year-old boys for mili- 
tary service. 

Incidentally, it has just been an- 
nounced that the House Military Affairs 
Committee will soon present a bill to this 
body for consideration that if and when 
enacted by Congress will lower the age 
limit for our American boys from 20 
to 18 years. Such legislation will vitally 
affect many families in every community, 
town, and hamlet in the United States. 
The mothers and fathers of these boys 
have a right to demand of Congress be- 
fore the boys in their teens are drafted 
into military service that such conditions 
as now exist at or in the vicinity of many 
of our military camps and naval estab- 
lishments be banned. 

The House bill to outlaw intoxicating 
liquors at our military forts, posts, and 
naval establishments, which I am glad to 
have the honor to sponsor, contains the 
exact verbiage of the Senate bill referred 
to a moment ago except that I propose to 
increase the penalty for violators of the 
provisions of the act. Under the terms of 
S. 860 anyone deemed guilty by being con- 
victed shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not less than 30 days 
nor more than 12 months. H. R. 7663 
provides a penalty of a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $1,000 and im- 
prisonment of not less than 30 days nor 
more than 12 months. 

This provision is important. If vio- 
lators of the law know that if caught and 
convicted they will be required to pay 
not only a fine but also must serve a 
prison sentence it will have the effect of 
making them “stop, look, and listen’”’ be- 
fore violating the law. On other 
hand, if they know that it is possible for 
them to get off with a $100 fine, boot 
leggers and other dealers in intoxicating 
liquors may not fear the possibility of 
falling into the ciutches of the Federal 


the 


authorities but consider such a fine mere 
license or an invitation to continue to 
do business at the same old stand. Isin- 


cerely hope that if and when such legis- 
lation is passed that the verbiage of the 
House bill will be accepted wit! 

to the penalty clause. 

I have asked the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House for an early hearing 
on H. R. 7663 and sincerely hope thi 
House will be given an 
vote on this measure that is of so vital 
importance to the safety, security, health, 
and general welfare of our young men in 
uniform upon whom the rest of us are de- 
pending for our liberties 

Mr. Speaker, I know that 
beat with pride when we speak of the 
millions of young Americans who are now 
in the armed forces of the Nation 
Without doubt we have the great« Army 
and the fine ffective I 


t and most effec Navy in 


ferenc 


opportunity to 
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all of America’s history. The fact that 
our Army has been built up from a mere 
88,000 only a few years ago, to one of 
between four and five millions of healthy, 
vigorous, well trained, alert soldiers now 
is an accomplishment of which every 
citizen has reason to be proud. 

The fact that our Navy, only a few 


greatest and most powerful in the world 
and the further fact that American ship- 
yards are turning out an average of three 
ships a day, all of which must be manned 
by trained, sober American seamen, gives 
us renewed hope and courage for Amer- 
ica’s future. We know also that our 
Marine Corps has been enlarged and ex- 
panded week by week and month by 
month, and thus has been able, against 
overwhelming odds, to repel many des- 
perate efforts of the enemy in the Solo- 
mon Islands. Regardless of any possible 
reverses there or on any of our other 
several fighting fronts, no real American 
has any doubt of what the ultimate out- 
come will be. All this has captured the 
imagination and inspired the confidence 
of our people everywhere. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, we are made 
sick at heart to know there are some who 
call themselves Americans but who are 
apparently much more interested in gar- 
nering “filthy lucre” than in winning the 
war. Many reports are reaching Wash- 
ington to the effect that intoxicating liq- 
uors and related vices are being thrown 
in the pathway of our men in uniform 
at, on, or near many of our military and 
naval establishments. I have talked to 
many members of our armed forces, from 
privates to high-ranking officials, who tell 
me that this is fast becoming a most seri- 
ous and perplexing problem. An aroused 
public is beginning to demand immedi- 
ate and drastic action to curb this enemy 
within our gates that is seriously inter- 
fering with and impeding the war effort 
at a time when our young fighting men 
of the Nation must have clear heads, 

t lis, and brave hearts. 
cannot escape its sol- 
ibility to cur millions of 
now in uniform and those 
stined to be in uniform be- 
id of the present grave emer- 

I express the hope that this 

shirk or evade its re- 


+t the challenge 


ress 


Fuel-Oil Rationing in Nebraska 
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OcToBEer 7, 1942. 
Hon. Harorp L. Ickes, 
Petroleum Coordinator, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ickes: The people of Nebraska 
stand ready to accept any hardship and make 
all sacrifices which will contribute to the win- 
ning of the war. Unnecessary hardships or 
sacrifices which do not contribute to that 
objective are, I am sure you will agree, a 
handicap to our war effort. 

Fuel oil is being rationed in Nebraska and 
other Midwestern States. Fuel oil may be 
transported to Nebraska through existing 
pipe lines without burdening rail transporta- 
tion. Coal must be shipped into Nebraska 
by rail. 

If fuel-oil rationing in Nebraska is not 
necessary, I respectfully request that it be 
terminated. If it is necessary I respectfully 
request that you advise me why it is neces- 
sary 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. MCLAUGHLIN. 


OFFICE OF PETROLEUM 
COODINATOR FOR WAR, 
Washington, October 12, 1942. 
CHARLEs F. MCLAUGHLIN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drear Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: I have received 
your letter of October 7 regarding the petro- 
leum situation in Nebra 

he problem of supplying the petroleum 
needs of that part of the Nation that lies 
east of the Rocky Mountains is a matter of 
concern to every State in the area. The use 
of any particular transportation facility in 
this region must be regarded only in relation 
to the integrated transportation system 
which functions to supply the entire area. 

The three pipe lines that cross eastern Ne- 
braska, as well as the pipe line that termi- 
nates at Omaha, form an integral part of this 
transportation system. These lines serve not 
only Nebraska, but North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and Iowa, well. It is 
imperative that they be operated so as best 
to meet the petrol 1 supply requirements 
region and, in relation to the 
ailable tran ftation facilities, that 
> contribution to 
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As one step in our program to assure the 
minimum essential petroleum requirements 
of the East and of the Midwest, we are urging 
the conversion of oil-using facilities to the 
use of substitute fuels wherever practicable, 
and the conservation of oil by every possible 
means. I believe that you may be interested 
in reading the enclosed copy of a letter that 
we have sent to all primary fuel-oil supplier: 
requesting their support of our conservation 
and conversion drive. We have received ex- 
cellent cooperation from the petroleum in- 
dustry in this campaign, and it represents 
a very substantial contribution to the cause 

The Middle Western States are the nearest 
points from which fuel oil may be drawn, 
with a minimum use of transportation facil- 
ities, to alleviate the eastern shortage. This 
withdrawal of fuel oils from the Middle West 
necessitates a curtailment in consumption in 
that area. To this end, a fuel-oil-rationing 
program has been announced by Mr. Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production 
Board. This plan will be administered by 
the Office of Price Administration and will be 
effective on the Atlantic seaboard and in 13 
Middie Western States. 

I can assure you that there is no motive 
on the part of the Government agencies con- 
cerned to inflict any unnecessary hardship or 
sacrifice which would not contribute to the 
war program. I hope that the foregoing com- 
ments may prove helpful in response to your 
inquiry. If I may be of further assistance 
in this or in any other way, I would appre- 
ciate your letting me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hanon L. ICKEs, 
Petroleum Coordinator for War. 
{Enclosure. ] 
OFFICE OF PETROLEUM 
COORDINATOR FOR War, 
WASHINGTON, September 24, 1942 
To All Primary Fuel Oil Suppliers in the 
Midwest: 

The acute fuel oil shortage in the east-coast 
area is a war burden which properly should 
be spread over the Nation as far as practica- 
ble. The Midwestern States are the nearest 
sources from ich fuel oil may be drawn, 
minimum use of transportation fa- 
to alleviate the critical eastern short- 
This equaiization of available supplies, 
plus the tremendousiy increased demands for 
fuel oil in the war program, necessitates the 
conversion of oil-fired facilities to substitute 
fuels wherever practical, and the conserva- 
tion of every gallon of fuel and heating oil 
that can be saved. It is only by such a 
program, aggressively carried out by the joint 
petroleum industry and this 

iilice, that we can balance supply with es- 
sential demand in districts 1 and 2. 

In the Atiantic the antici- 
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that the war will be a long one, and that an 
adequate program must be based on the long- 
yrange view. Further, these measures must 
be supported by joint industrial and govern- 
mental effort, and require the active support 
of every member of the petroleum industry. 

The Office of Solid Fuels Coordination here 
in Washington officially informs us that in 
general ample supplies of coal are available 
provided orders are placed immediately. In 
view of the critical fuel-oil situation and the 
availability of substitute fuel, I ask your 
strong support of the conversion program. 
We are depending upon suppliers like your- 
self to bring home to consumers and resellers 
the fact that the fuel-supply situation is 
serious and to stress the need for maximum 
conversion without delay. In those instances 
where conversion cannot be made it is im- 
perative that the maximum possible conser- 
vation be effected 

Certainly the oil man knows as much or 
‘e than anyone else about the many ways 
save fuel oil, such as the inspection and 
repair of heating facilities so as to keep them 
perating at greatest efficiency, the closing 
of radiators in rooms not used during the 
winter, proper insulation of homes, etc I 
dare say that the great majority of consumers 
who may not be able to convert; can still 
save substantial quantities of fuel oil by 
heeding your advice about ci 
measures 


These activities 





nservation 


will be a significant 
tribution toward providing at least a mini- 
mum of essential comfort to those domestic 
consumers who cannot convert, as well as a 
necessary prerequisite to ssential 
supplies to industrial 
enterprises upon fuel 
oil 


con- 


assuring e 
vital commercial and 


which are dependent 


Sincerely yours, 
RALPH K. Davies 
Deputy Petroleum Coord 





Iron Ore Deposits in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NAT PATTON 


OF TEXAS 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have read into the Recorp an article 
from the October 1942 issue of Scientific 
American regarding iron ore deposits in 
my section of Texas that are lying idle 
and disregarded in the gigantic and life- 
or-death struggle for the very existence 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in this war it is required 
that our soldiers be well trained and well 
equipped. They must have every advan- 
tage that we can give them, and this 
means that all the guns, tanks, ships, 
airplanes, and other munitions must be 
provided for them. In this effort it is 
imperative that every available resource 
of the Nation be put to use. 

But we are not using every resource. 
We are not doing the maximum to fur- 
nish our boys in the field all the imple- 
ments of war that they need. In my sec- 
tion of Texas is a vast deposit of iron ore. 
In the past it was used to provide pig 
iron for many projects, including the 
State Capitol Building Austin. The 


quantity and the quality of the iron ore 
has been attested by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of the Interior. Engi- 
neers of national reputation have praised 
the opportunities offered in this Cherokee 
area, 

My friend, the Honorable Jesse Jones, 
in his capacity as head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has been 
most helpful in this matter, as has Mr. 
Donald Nelson. I would like to say that 
Mr. Nelson has given his personal atten- 
tion to this matter, and I think I can 
state that he is personally interested, but 
the fact remains that this iron ore is not 
being used and it should be. 

I am not an engineer and I cannot 
qualify as an expert, but I wish to present 
here the article that appeared in the 
October 1942 issue of Scientific American. 
It reads: 


SWEDISH STEEL IS EQUALED BY THAT MADE IN 


TEXAS 
Steel smelted with charcoal in the Swedish 
way, and as good as Sweden’s best, is an 


American product fostered by wartime 
changes in the world’s industrial set-up, ac- 
cording to Dr. Donald F. Othmer, of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn 

Swedish-steel makers have always favored 
the use of charcoal in smelting, because the 
absence of sulfur and other impurities from 
charcoal resulted in a very pure, high-grade 
metal. The Nazi war lords have taken ad- 
vantage of their position to monopolize all of 
Sweden’s export production, and they may yet 
overrun Sweden itself. 
more Swedish steel. 

At the same time, war-stimulated demands 


So we are getting no 





for two of the principal chemical products of 
wood—acetic acid and methanol (wocd alco- 
hol)—have caused a great increase in their 


production by the American wood distillation 
industry. Byproduct of wood distillation i 
very high grade of charcoal, exce 
suited for quality steel production 

In northeastern Texas there is 
posit of iron ore that has not been worked 
hitherto because it is too remote from sup- 
plies of coking coal. But all over the region 
there are forests of post oak, of little value 
for lumber but every good for wood distilla- 
tion, and of course, yielding high-grade char- 
coal, 

3y establishing one or more wood-distilling 
plants in that region, it will become possible 
to turn out new supplies of the v 
chemicals and at the same time to convert 
part of the now neglected iron ore into the 
Science Servic 





a great de- 


Var-needed 


finest steel 


This article, impartial and unbiased, 
should be motive enough for the men 
in charge of our iron and steel section of 





the War Production Board and the in- 
terested men in charge of getting ou 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, th Is 
of war to check into this matter. It is 
no longer a question of making a profit 


out of these deposits, although business 
experts interested in the Cherokee 
deposits assure us that it will be ec¢ 


cally sound—it is a 


area 


nomi- 








question of using 
every advantage and available resource to 
win this war. 

In this connection, I would o like 


to call your attention to another artic 
one which appeared in the Athens 
Weekly Review for October 8. The au- 
thor is Mr. Elton L. Miller, a fine man 
with a ht into governmental 
affairs. In his article, Mr. Miller sug- 


ests a visit to the “land that might be” 
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and takes the supposition that we w 
invaded. He shows how the invaders 
might treat our own State of Texa 


One part of his imaginary article reads 
this way: 

German headquarter have been € - 
lished in the Henderson County C 
They have coordinated their t 
the squint-eyed Japs, who 
beautiful buildings at the forn Ur 
States Women’s Reform 

own at Rusk they fin 





smelter. Nazi-owned and oO ted 
imported from Birmingham. Th 

the Federal Government, before 

did not see fit to develop the « fields v 
there was a steel shortage and because t 
“big steel” was well represe l f 
War Production B d 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, th 
feel harshly about the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is not doing more to encouras 
the development and use of this ore in 
this war production. They have seen 
their sons and husbands and f ! 
march off to do battle for the_r principl 
and their homes. They know that D 
will return. Will 
some of them die because we 
much attention to retaining the status 
quo and haggling over the possibility that 
a “fair return” might not be 


of those men 


nevel 


paid too 


receivea 





from any iron-ore development estab- 
lished in this area? Will the Govern- 
ment assume the guilt of negligence for 
this wasting of natural 1 urce God 
forbid, Mr. Speaker. Let us use our 
united abilities 


to seek out the men 
charge and urge them to u t 
ore. 

Many of you here in Congress remem- 
ber that I introduced in Congress a bill 
to provide for capital to begin operation 
of a plant at Rusk, Tex. That was long 
before Pearl Harbor and at a time when 
it would have meant much to this present 
shortage. Had that bill been passed t! 
iron-ore furnace would now be 
Rusk and iron would be provided to help 
in this war. It is late, Mr. Speaker, but 
pray God we do not wait longer 


foing a 





Mr. McKeough and the Kelly-Nash 
Machine of Chicago 


REMARKS 
OF 


KON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIF 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississip} Mr 


REPRESENTATI' 


Speaker, on yesterday, when we id no 
chance to answer, the gentleman from 
Illinois |Mr. McKroucH] made « of 
the most ridiculous speeches that I evex 
heard in this House, in which he t- 
tempted to lecture the rest of 
holding honest election nd 


democracy 

When I heard that come fror 
didate of the Kelly-Nash n 
it reminded me of two m 
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one of them. told the other one that he 
was going to a doctor and see if he could 
get cured of his stammer. The other 
asked to whom he was going. He said, 
“TI am going to a great d—d—d-doctor by 
the name of J-J-J-Jones.” The other 
one replied, “He is a f-f-f-fine doctor. 
He c-—c-c-—cured me.” 


Security for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 12, 1942 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
referring to a speech I made on Thursday, 
October 16, 1941, I said: 

We are all interested in obtaining peace. 
While confusi xists in the minds of Ameri- 
can people as to 
maintain that peace, many think that we 
w the course of no aid at all to 
now engaged in war. Many are 

as to what aid is necessary to coun- 
t that are fighting against the Axis 
Powers. As Adolf Hitlei ; 


“Two worlds 


should foll 


two philoso- 


phies of life. * * * Our capital is our 
capacity for work and with it we will defeat 
he entire ” 
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world. * This 
truggie for the presc¢ 
for the future.’ 
W delivered by Hitler to Ger- 
1 workers December 10, 1940 
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Europe, countries 


ing every precau- 
f the Axis Powers 
>» Western Hemi- 


declaring war, and we propose to take a great 
many more. 

The United States is not a military coun- 
try and never was. However, during the 
emergency, we have had to increase our 
armed forces by training young men for 
all units in the Army and Navy, that they 
may be properly prepared to defend them- 
selves and our country in case of attack, 
and, at the same time, to show the Axis 
Powers we are determined to maintain our 
Democratic form of Government. 


Of the many pilgrimages of people 
who besieged my office in 1939, 1940, and 
1941, patriotically inclined as they may 
have been, many were sincere, but many 
were so misled by wel. organized groups 
and leaders and paid propagandists of 
the Nazi Government that they could 
not and would not understand and 
listen to reason. They were positively 
against this Nation’s spending one decllar 
in its own defense, maintaining that 
the ocean was a barrier of defense, al- 
ways using the argument that the Ger- 
mans could not cross the English Chan- 
nel or attack England, so how could 
they come to the shores of America, 
crossing 3,000 miles of water. 

However, the dastardly attack made 
upon us by Japan, an ally of the Axis 
Powers, specifically answered those ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, there are men today, as- 
piring to high public office, who are wav- 
ing the flag in one hand and denouncing 
every act that we ever passed so that our 
form of government may predominate. 
They are using every avenue they can to 
mingle with groups of people who are per- 
naps still bewildered and do not realize 
that we are at war and that we must pre- 
serve everything, in this war, for our- 
selves and our posterity after we have won 
this war. 

I might refer to a candidate on the Re- 
publican ticket from my own district who 
implies that our two-party system of 
government is endangered. It will be if 
Hiiler should win, and the Republican 
Party voted almost en bloc against any 
and all appropriations for the defenses of 
this Nation, prior to December 7, 1941. 

Abraham Lincoln suffered the same ac- 
cusation for his part during the Civil War, 
and no President, before or after, ever 
received as much power as he did in ex- 
ecuting the Civil War. But Lincoln’s 
name lives, when those of his accusers 
have long been forgotten. In some re- 
spects Mr. Lincoln’s task was greater 
than that of the first Napoleon. The 
great Corsican was the head of a military 
nation, warring against external enemies. 
His will radiated without let or hindrance 
to the extremities of his empire. France 
was but a hand to execute his behest 
against his sovereign enemies. 

Mr. Lincoln, on the other hand, was 
the head of peace-loving people, of a 
self-governing people, of a people ready 
to try every act in the crucible of their 
own judgment. While he might guide, 
he could not control them. 

In the midst of the storm—one of the 
wildest that ever broke on human s0- 
ciety—Mr. Roosevelt, like Lincoln, is 
guiding, and not trying to control. Lin- 
coln was neither callous nor blind. Mr. 
Roosevelt has demonstrated that he, too, 

t bl when he called the turn of 


is not hlind 
is fi Willi, 
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Hitler in 1937 in Chicago. His broad 
mind embraced the whole argument and 
took in all the contingencies. 

Another charge is the failure to win 
the war thus far, laid to the fault of the 
Democratic Party’s method of conduct- 
ing it. My answer is that Roosevelt has 
summoned men of the finest minds of 
industry and in professional life, to- 
gether with the best in military life, in 
counsel to execute this war. 

This charge is an ill-advised state- 
ment, and I deny it categorically, for I 
know how far advanced we are. If we 
have not won thus far—and I leave it 
to history to decice that question—the 
delay can be charged to certain isola- 
tionists in both parties, who, listening 
consciously or unconsciously to Nazi 
propaganda and convinced themselves 
that Hitler meant no harm to us, failed 
utterly to see that in a global war, what 
concerns one concerns all, as we are truly 
“our brother’s keeper.” 

These isolationists cbstructed the pre- 
paredness program of this administra- 
tion, as long ago as the President’s 
“quarantine of aggressor nations” speech 
at Chicago, and stubbornly adhered to 
these isolationist convictions and actions 
even unto Pear! Harbor. 

Well do I remember the debates that 
took place on the floor of the House 
when Roosevelt asked Congress, in 1938, 
for the building of 5,000 planes, many 
Republicans asking, “What are we going 
to do with them?” The same answer 
prevailed with regard to the appropria- 
tions for the fortification for the Isle of 
Guam and the building of a two-ocean 
Navy—all to defend our own rights and 
frecdom. 

Yes, these obstructionists have plenty 
to answez for. So has Mr. Busbey, when 
he has spoken repeatedly to organiza- 
tion after organization of paid propa- 
gandists whose only hope is that Hitler 
will win this war. 

My principles are and always have 
been—as were those of my father and his 
people before him, who first saw the light 
of day in the State of Kentucky—prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberty with justice 
under law for all. My service to Amer- 
ica during the last war was shared with 
many of my constituents in the last 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. My devotion to my country is 
unquestionable, as many who made the 
pilgrimages to my office can verify that, 
with threats to defeat me unless I could 
see their way, however, I refused to be 
threatened. 

My opponent must explain to the good 
American people in the district he aspires 
to represent, why his Americanism was 
questioned, and I quote a newspaper item 
or excerpt from the Herald-American on 
the 25th day of May 1942: 

SEDITICN JURY QUIZZES CHINO, TWO FRIENDS 

Robert A. Chino half-Japanese citizen 
of the United States, former leader in the 
War Resisters’ League, was whisked before the 
Federal grand jury investigating sedition 
charges today. 

He and two of his friends were stopped by 
United States marshals as they left the court- 
room of Federal Judge William H. Holly, 
where Chino had changed his plea from not 
guilty to nolle contendere on the charges of 


having refused to carry h‘s draft card. 








FRIENDS QUESTIONED 


Chino, Miss Georgia Lyold, and Homer Jack 
were served with subpenas and taken before 
the grand jury. 

Also appearing before the jurors today were 
James Robinson, 4843 Kenwood Avenue, con- 
nected with the league; Fred Busbey, 9144 


South Hoyne Avenue; and Miss Madeline 
Auer, 72 West Washington Boulevard. Miss 


Auer is secretary to Earl Southard, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars leader and formerly active 
in the defunct Keep the United States Out of 
War Committee. 

Fred Kunkel, an official of the league, will 
appear before the jury tomorrow. 

ASKS PROBATION 

At Chino’s Federal court appearance his 
attorney, Francis Heisler, asked the judge to 
give Chino probation. The court took the 
plea under advisement and set the next hear- 
ing for June 22. 

Heisler contended Chino had been 
the law in asking his conscientiou 
The board refused the request. 


within 
objector. 


Furthermore, Mr. Busbey should ex- 
plain to the people why he enrolled in 
one of the early Communist workers’ 
schools in Chicago and attended their 
classes regularly. I quote this, also, from 
a newspaper editorial of Friday, March 
27, 1942. 

For I never had to join any subversive 
organizations in America, to know what 
their principles are, and I call upon the 
good people in my district to be cautious 
and to be forewarned as to the qualifica- 
tions and the type of men aspiring to 
hold the high cffice of Representative in 
the Halls of Congress, that their reputa- 
tion be sound. 

But this is not a question of flag-waving 
now to acquire public office and then 
to fool the people after acquiring that 
office. We are in a fight to preserve our 
form of government and no one whose 
patriotism has ever been questioned 
should, at this time in our national life, 
be ever considered for a high public office. 

As a member of the American Legion, 
one of the organizers of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, I call this to the attention 
of the people of the Third Congressional 
District. 

I have supported the foreign policy of 
this administration and will thus con- 
tinue to do, to work for the better world 
we must again hope to he.ve. 

I hope this war comes to an end shortly 
as my heart cries out for “shortening of 
the war.” But reason tells me it would 
be a basic tragedy for all the sons of this 
Nation, as well as for ail ‘who fell in the 
first World War, to shorten the war with- 
out achieving full military victory anc 
stablishing the kind of world in which 
his tragedy cannot happen again. We 
tried to do that, last time, but we will re- 


’ 


member the force of organized group 
that went to work throughout this Nation 


nd men high in the Republican ranks 

iat were shopping for the highest offi 

n the land, and prevented the carrying 
out of the purposes of the doctrine that 
Woodrow Wilson was preaching to the 
American people. Had they been ac- 

pted then—those doctrines—our boy 
of today would not be dying for us now. 
For the interpretation of w 
Wilson was trying to awaken the 
ican people to was the Commandments of 
God Himself: “Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not steal.” 





simple 


Amer- 
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The Loyalty of Love 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following poem by 
Horace C. Caflisle: 

THE LOYALTY OF LOVE 
It strikes a tender, solemn chord 

In mankind's sympathetic heart 
To see young men, in uniform, 

Resolved to do a soldier’s part, 

Out walking on our thoroughfares 
With their young sweethearts, hand in 
hand, 
If need be, who'll lay down their lives 
For them, and for their native land 


Upon their faces is the lcok 
Of silent sadness that inspires 

Real prayers to God above, that they 
May realize their hearts’ desires; 

For only God can know their thoughts, 
And He, He only, can impart 

That peace and hope which can alone 
Relieve the sorrows of the heart 


To know that in a little while 
They'll have to separated be, 
By months and miles and mountains, yea, 
And, likely, by the surging sea, 
Engraves a sorrow in their hearts, 
Too deep for love to wipe away, 
That through the war’s duration must 
Grow darker with each dying day. 
Upon the bloody battlefield, 
Or in the awful, angry air, 
Or on or underneath the sea, 
Our soldier noys will be somewher 
But these, their sweethearts, left b 
Young unwed widows, through 
Will have to look aloft to God 
To wipe away their blinding 





But when the wicked war is won 
And peace on earth again shall come¢ 
Some of these boy will not retur! 
To those pure girls they | 
May He who is too wise to er? 
And He 
And He who is 
Give justice power 


who is too strong to fai 


brave to fear, 
to prevail. 











If aught on earth can pierce 

4nd touch the very heart of G 
It must be these young couples’ 

Now treading trails that mus 
Together, but o soon must t 

The weary way of life 
Perhaps to never me¢ é 

On eart Oh, God, bl 

fit Cc. ( 
Our Fiag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r ‘TH ‘ITTY 
HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 
Mr.GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include two patriotic poems written by 
Ernest C. Lewerenz, of Concordia College 
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Fort Wayne. 
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One is entitled “Our Flag” 


92 
ov 


and the other is “America’s Answer 


the Star-Spangled Banner in 


emn Hour.” 


Our flag is of 
And not of 
Of citizens 
station 

Elect 
For 
people, 


As loyal Americ 
Since first was 





its stee 


the people 
who 


and with 


government 





OUR FLAG 
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The birth of our Nation i: 


Our flag stands for freedom 


ages, 


Man's God-given righ 
in valn 


By billions, 
sages 
Who knew 
bane. 


Here founded 
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As honor man’s dignity, t ix 
Good will and to elicit his best contributio 
happiness, 


Toward 
secure 

Our flag 
section 


Or group has by law a superi 
endowed 


And all are 
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Of life and 
name 
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And vigilance ever 
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For under this flag, from all kindreds and 
races, 
Was welded one Nation of freemen for 
peace, 
Ccntributing each by his gifts and his graces, 
The fullness of living for all to increase. 
Our banner of freedom we cherish forever, 
Its stars and stripes thrill us on land and 
on sea; 
That it finds us worthy is still our endeavor, 
To stand in the freedom wherewith we are 
free. 
© God of our fathers, with mighty protection 
Abide with us, blest by Thy bounteous 
hand; 
Our fi hall e’er 
direction— 
The emblem of freedom throughout our 
whole land 


wave by Thy gracious 


Acknowledging humbly our many transgres- 
We pray Thee for pardon, show further Thy 
love, 
Continue Thy favor, spurn not our confes- 
sions, 
But bless us with wisdom and strength from 
above 
For freedom is never retained by complacence, 
Nor is it secure through appeasement of 
foes, 
But vigil must tend to its constant renas- 
cence, 
E’en guard and defend it in war’s fiercest 
throes. 


Thus, forced to take part in the great tribu- 
lation 
That came on 


at tak 
a Stak 


free nations, with freedom 


We'll fight at their side to all foes’ consterna- 
tion 
That God-given rights from mankind they 
can’t take. 
United, our service for vict’ry we tender, 
The task is immense—but our cause, it is 
just; 
Our banner yet waves, 
der, 
“All out!” the cry and “In God is our 
trust!” 
O God, to al ations give stre1 


to it homage we ren- 


gth and Thy 
yainst powers that trample 


men of freedom’s abidance 
endeavors reach out to new 


Military and Industrial Leaders See How 
Liquor and Prostitution Delay Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, October 14, 1942 


BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 

to extend my remarks in the 

‘lude an editorial written by 

Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt, general super- 

National Civic League 

‘ditor of the National 

hich appeared in the National 
September 24, 1942. 


Wednesday 


rt 1en he 
intencent | Hie 


editori 
LEADERS SEE How LI 
ON DELAY VICTORY 


aymond Schmidt) 


ers 
drink 


American success in the present world con- 
flict. It is evidently becoming apparent to 
military and industrial leaders charged with 
the responsibility of winning the war that 
ultimate victory will be indefinitely post- 
poned as long as these evil forces are allowed 
to undermine our country’s morale, health, 
and efficiency. 

Alcchol was recently dubbed as “the worst 
offender” in creating vice conditions among 
soldiers and war-plant workers at a confer- 
ence of police and Army authorities held in 
Harrisburg, Pa. The meeting was held under 
auspices of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. One of the speakers, Capt. Robert H. 
Dilcher, of the Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation Medical Corps, declared that the 
excessive use of alcohol deadens the sense of 
responsibility and that liquor outlets provide 
a meeting place for soldiers and disorderly 
women. 

MAJOR GENERAL RECKORD SPEAKS 

Another Army officer who believes that 
liquor and prostitution flourish side by side is 
Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, of the Third 
Corps Area, containing the city of Baltimore. 
Recently General Reckord called the liquor 
dealers of Baltimore together and gave them 
a lecture on how the conduct of their busi- 
ness was detrimental to military efficiency 
and demanded that they rid their places of 
prostitutes on penalty of being closed by 
military police. 

In the course of his address, 
said: 

“We have facts in our headquarters which 
would open your eyes. They show the num- 
ber of soldiers who are contracting venereal 
diseases in these Baltimore places. 

“I can stand my military police in front 
of any of these establishments and close their 
doors. If the police of Baltimore City and 
throughout the county do not come to our 
aid and correct these abuses, then I shall 
see that it is done.” 


the general 


GENE TUNNEY’S DECLARATION 

Even alcohol gets blamed for its share in 
spreading venereal infection from no less a 
personage than Commander Gene Tunney, 
United States Naval Reserve, former heavy- 
weight champion of the world. Note how 
he links alcohol anc vice in the following 
statement: “It’s traditional—part of the 
‘you 're-in-the-army-now’ school of thought— 
that soldiers and sailors on leave turn nec- 
essarily to liquor and women.” The dec- 
laration is part of a fervent plea for con- 
tinence on the part of men in the service 
that they may be better qualified to de- 
fend their country. (See pp. 43-46 of The 
Reader’s Digest for August 1942.) 


TAVERNS EXPLOIT SOLDIERS 


At San Antonio the grieva 
Officials was aimed at the flagrant manner 
in which taverns were exploiting soldiers 
in the city on furlough. Apparently, the 
favorite method of bartenders and waitrecses 
was to short-change and rob soldiers who 
had gotten under the influence of alcohol. 

Maj. Herman Spoede, officer in charge of 
downtown military police in San Antonio, 
after repeated warnings to local taverns and 

hotels to clean up, declared several 

y objectionable places “out of bounds” 
itioning military police at their doors 

to prevent soldiers from entering. Exploita- 
tion of the troops reached its most ag- 
gravated form during the “pay day” fur- 
loughs just after the $50 pay level went into 
effect. Furtheremore, the fact local police 
picked up more than 300 intoxicated sol- 
diers—said to be a record figure—during one 
week end would indicate that patronage of 
strong-drink emporiums and the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages increased in pro- 
ion to the larger amounts of money 

failable for spending on furloughs. 


nce of the Army 


INDUSTRIAL HEADS BAN DRINKERS 
The military authorities are not alone in 
their protests against the sabotage of beer 
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and liquor. Complaints are beginning to 
come in from employers of labor engaged 
upon defense projects where record produc- 
tion is of the utmost importance. For in- 
stance, the Moore Dry Dock Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has issued an order informing its em- 
ployees that the “drinking addicts in the em- 
ploy of the Moore Dry Dock Co. should either 
give up their drinking habits or else quit the 
company’s service before they are discharged.” 

To make the order more emphatic the com- 
pany goes on to say: “We know about who 
the men are and this letter is just to give 
them a warning that if found bringing liquo: 
into the plant and passing it around to oth- 
ers to secure favors in the way of overtime, 
etc., such as is being done, they will, regard 
less of their position sua ability, not only b 
promptly discharged but tuciz mames will bx 
passed along to the Government. Furthe: 
than this, if they are of the draft age they 
can expect no help from this concern in re- 
taining their services should they be called 
by the draft board no matter how efficient or 
desirable they may be to the concern,” and 
ends with a warning “not to stoop to drink 
their way through their work in the shipyard 
instead of attending strictly to their work.” 


LIQUOR DISREGARDS PUBLIC WELFARE 


Many more authorities could be quoted, 
but the above statements are sufficient to 
condemn the liquor traffic as the greatest 
threat to American production and defense 
As long as it operates with pre-war freedom, 
appeals for elimination of waste by Govern- 
ment agencies will be so much meaningless 
twaddle. By its record, the liquor traffic 
stands at the bar of public opinion charged 
with absolute disregard of public welfare in 
its colossal waste of grains, sugar, shipping 
espace, and manpower. 


Let ’Em Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R«c- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Newsworld, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in North Wilkesboro, N. C., under 
date of October 1, 1942, and comments 
on same by the Greensboro Daily News, 
Greensboro, N. C., and the Lexington 
Dispatch, Lexington, N. C.: 

Every time the selective-service boards of 
Wilkes send off a batch of prospective sol- 
diers, the “brass hats” of the Army, hog-tied 
with their reams of red tape and befuddled 
by the accumulated stupidity of years of 
desk duty in a nonfighting army, send back 
a number of them because they once made 
a little “likker” or had some other misunder- 
standings with “the law.” 

What kind of kettle of fish is this? Are 
we fighting a war, or are we just operating 
a lend-lease material depot for the fighting 
Russians and English and Chinese? Are the 
antiquated methods and stuffy minds of 
Army Officialdom to bottleneck America’s 
pent-up energies, eager for the fray? 

Away with such silly foolishness. This is 
no time for squeamishness about a man's 
past. If he is physically fit to bear a gun 
and shoot it, then by all the powers of 
righteousness, let him do his job. 

Whatever else may be said about Wilkes’ 
“likker” makers and “likker” sellers, no man 
ever called them yellow and afraid to fight. 












If he did, he didn’t live to get back to tell the | taken off on the wrong trail in fixing respon- 


tale. So let ’em fight alongside our men 
whose records have been more prosaic and 
peaceful. 

If Wilkes is to be denuded of all its finest 
manhood and all the scallawags are to be 
sent back to the old men and the women 
and children left at home, then we can look 
for vandalism and banditry such as existed 
during the Civil War when Fort Hamby’'s 
marauders were in fine fettle and flower, 
until the citizens of the countryside had to 
march on them, kill some and hang the cap- 
tured. 

Many an army bureaucrat has not the 
dimmest realization of the fact, but the peo- 
ple know and resent the truth that we are 
fighting a war and losing a war. 


The Greensboro Daily News 
mented as follows: 
OF FIGHTING MEN 


The Daily News strings right along with the 
North Wilkesboro Newsworld in asserting 
that folks who “once made a little likker or 
had some other misunderstandings with ‘the 
law’” ought to be allowed to fight alongside 
“our men whose records have been more pro- 
saic and peaceful.” 

What the Newsworld has to say applies 
primarily to the state of Wilkes, but our idea 
is that it should have general application. 
But let our North Wilkesboro contemporary 
do its own talking. 

Many of these moonshiners, although vio- 
lators of the law, are not inherent criminals 
but illicit distillers by training and tradi- 
tion and what they do is not, in view of their 
background and feeling, a basic indictment 
against their character. They might really 
be classified, in the general run of things, 
as “good folks.” And even those who differ 
sharply with that classification can hardly 


com- 


fail to recognize the fighting qualities of 
the Wilkes County moonshiners and the 
backwoodsman group whom they typify. 


What these backwoods lads have done in the 
way of fighting may be read in the annals of 
our Indian wars, the Revolution, the War of 
1812, and on down the line to the first World 
War. 

Personally deponent can't think of anybody 
he’d like less to meet on the field of battle 
than one of these Wilkes fighters armed to 
the teeth and rar’in’ to go. 


The Lexington Dispatch commented as 
follows: 


The editor of Newsworld, up in Wilkes, 
gives evidence of plenty heat under the neck- 
band over the rejection of a gond many able- 
bodied fellows for Army service just because 
they had been guilty of certain legal infrac- 
tions in the past. And said editor pays his 
respects to “brass hats” held responsible for 
this situation, and says rcugh things about 
bureaucrats who are just about to play hob 
with Wilkes, it appears, from the following 
comment on possible results: 

“Away with such silly foolishness. This 
is no time for squeamishness about a man’s 
past. If he is physicaly fit to bear a gun and 
shoot it, then by all the powers of righteous- 
ness, let him do his job. 

“Whatever else may be said about Wilkes’ 
‘likker’ makers and ‘likker’ sellers, man 
ever called them yellow and afraid to fight. 
If he did he didn’t live to get back to tell the 
tale. So let ’em fight alongside our men whose 
records have been more prosaic and peaceful. 

“If Wilkes is to be denuded of all its finest 
manhocd and all the scallawags are to be 
back to the old men and the women and chil- 
dren left at home, then we can look for van- 
dalism and banditry such as existed during 
the Civil War when Fort Hamby’s marauders 
were in fine fettle and flower, until the citi- 
zens of the countryside had to march on them, 


no 


sent 


kill some, and hang the captured.” 
There is agreement here with thi enti- 
ments. But we believe our colleague has 








sibility. We are under the impression that it 
is a law of Congress that bars men convicted 
of felonies—not misdemeanors—from mili- 
tary service. Except in cases where full par- 
dons restoring citizenship have geen granted 
it may be the Army authorities have no dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

We have in mind one young man in this 
community who did get into the Army, after 
friends of influence had joined at his request 
in having the bar to his military service 
wiped out. This young man worked eagerly 
for weeks to have his record remedied so he 
could be accepted, much to the admiration of 
those who knew the facts in the case. He 
is now serving his country in an important 
defense outpost far from home, and we have 
an idea there will be few better soldiers than 
he in the whole Army. 

Perhaps Congress ought to modify the law 
in this respect, and at least give draft boards 
and Army officials more discretion in the 
matter. It might do a fine service for many 
men who have sinned against society and 
would like to have the chance to do a citi- 
zen’s part in defending their country. In 
fact, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to give each 
man of these a chance to clear the record 
against him completely through such service 





Sale of Alcoholic Liquors to Members of 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following petition: 


To Our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress 

The undersigned, members of Fairview 
Presbyterian Church and Sunday School, lo- 
cated in Greenville County, near Fountain 
Inn, S. C., respectfully ask that you use your 
Offices in preventing alcoholic liquors from 
being sold in and near Army camps, ports, 
and airports. 

We are deeply interested in the welfare of 
our sons, brothers, and husbands, who are 
in service, and feel that they should not be 
tempted in this way. We further feel that 
the use of alcohol by our soldiers weakens 
them physically and mentally, and makes 
them less prepared to take part in winnings 
the war 

John W. Woodside, J. M. Peden, H. H 


Stewart, J. M. Curry, R. W. Stew- 
art, J. B. Armstrong, D. S. Peden, 
H. K. Henderson, J. B. Wasson, 
C. D. Armstrong, J. H. Harrison, 
J. L. Shannon, Lizzie S. Peden, 
Eva McD. Smith, David Stewart 


Sidney E. Smith, Francis S. Co 








man, H. B. Stewart, Anni ~ 
art, Mrs. Lillie Peden, Mrs ~ 
gie Peden, Miss Leila Stewart 

Charles I Peden, Mrs. Connie 
Woodside, Mrs. RFR. J. Hopkins 
Mrs. Willie Pedeu. Mrs. R. I 
Martin, Mrs. Geo. F. Hoffmann 
Mrs. F. S. Peden, Mrs. EGna Peden, 
Mrs. C. D. Armstrong, Mr: Cc. E 
Robison, Mrs. Dick Hodder, Mr: 
J. M. Curry, Lois Curry, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Peden, Janet Smith, 
Mrs. R. H. McCarter, Mr. R. H 
McCarter, Robert McCarter, Miss 


Miss Louise Peds 


Annette Peden 
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1 McCarter, Mrs. J. B. Wa I 
P. Harrison, Mrs. Bess 


Fannie P. Stewart, N 


Lowry, 


Connie S. Babb, Mrs. Cora L. Stew 
art, Mrs. Lula Rodgers, Mrs. W. S 
Peden, David Henderson, Mrs. A 
M. Peden, A. M. Peden, Cinni¢ 
Thomason, Mrs. J. T. S. Peden, 
H. B. Peden, Catherine Peds 





Edna Phillips, Mrs. Waymon Jen- 


nings, Sarah E. Phillips, Cecil H 
Stewart, Jim Peden M1 Jim 
Peden, Mrs. Addie H. Peds J. R. 
Martin, Louis Shannon, Peds 
Woodside, George McCarter, Hug 
McCarter, R. M. Hoffmann, hk 


E. L. Martin, Virginia Shannon, 
Bobbie Stewart, Laura Peden, Beth 


Martin, Maude B. Henderson, Mrs 
J. C. Sprouse, Lucia Stewart, Mary 
Rodgers, Frances Rodgers, Mar- 
garet Rodgers, Catherine Rodger 

Frances Armstrong, Mettie 7. 


Sprouse, Mrs. David H. Garrett, 
J. T. §. Peden, Mrs. Sara P. W 
side, David Woodside, Mary 
Dowell, Lula McDowell, T. P. Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs. A. Mc. Q. Martin, M. 
Helen Martin, Mrs. Lee R. Peden, 


G- 


Mc- 


Mrs. John Armstrong, Mrs. Wilkes 
White, Mrs. T. P. Smith, Frank 
Weathers, Janie Armstrong, J. D 


McDowell, Mr. J. D. McDowell, Mrs. 
Eugenia McDowell, Harriett E 
Stewart, Nannie M. Stewart, Mrs. 
T. R. Goldsmith 





The Drafting of 18- and 19-Year-Olds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. 
er, it is reported that the House will be 
called upon Saturday of this week to 


Mr. Speak- 


enact legislation reducing the age limit 
of draftees to 18 years. 
I do not believe that there is a single 


Member of this body who would hesité 
to vote for this legislation if he believed 
that it was necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. At the same 





time I do not believe that very many wi 
favor the legislation unless they hav 
sufficient information available to them 


showing the need for it. 

Some months ago, before Pear] Har- 
bor, I made a statement upon this fl 
that too many men in government 
partments, within the draft age, were be- 
ing deferred. I especially refer 
some of the young lawyers whi 
ices I did not consider indispensab 
attorneys could satisfactori 





inl . 
oiael 


their places. Since we er i tl 

the practice of deferring these young men 
has considerably changed; however, I 
believe that recent testimony before 
Senate committee will show that tl 
practice has been continued it mie 
stances. If young men are to b 

we must make sure that those now 

draft age and without dependent 

not be deferred unless thei 
indispensable. I do not think that 
Member of this body can appl 


tlon oI lower Ul ( 
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he does so with a feeiing of keen respon- 
sibility. We all know that to fight this 
war we must have well-trained and 
equipped soldiers. They cannot be given 
too much training or too good equip- 
ment. From my observations in the last 
War, men were sent to the battle fronts 
without sufficient training. I never 
again want to see the flower of the young 
manhood of this Nation have to go into 
battle untrained. 

For some time it has been my fear that 
the lowering of the draft age was inevita- 
bie. I believe if this is to be done that we 
should insure their receiving proper 
training and equipment. It has been my 
thought that if we ever came to this 
point that I would press for the enact- 
ment of ligislation which would insure 
their being given this training before they 
are sent out of the United States. 

I realize that in placing a time limit it 
will cause considerable administrative 
work for the War Department and that 

he Department would probably be 
against Congress taking such action be- 
cause the Department, in many instances, 
may desire to place young men with more 
seasoned troops. 

We know that the War Department is 
correct in their views that young men 
make better soldiers and that they are in 
better physical condition and have fewer 
responsibilities than older men. How- 
ever, this alone should not cause us to 
draft them. To my mind there should 
somewhere be an equitable solution of 
this problem. 

A proposal has been made by some of 
the educational authorities that those 
who are in college and those who are 
qualified to enter, receive military train- 
ing and education. This proposal, I am 
sure, will receive careful attention by the 
Congress. However, I am not quite sure 
that this would be fair to those who are 
not in college, or to those who are un- 
able to enter because they do not have 
sufficient educational qualifications. 
This legislation must be made equitable 
insofar as possible to all groups. 

It is my intention, if the Military Af- 
fairs Committee does not bring out such 
legislation, to submit an amendment to 
the bill requiring that those falling within 
the new draft age be given at least 12 
months’ training before they can be sent 
outside of the United States. 


Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
T day, October 13, 1942 


Mri JOSEPH I PFEIFER. Mr. 
Speaker, 125 years ago, on October 15, 
1817, a great American patriot of Polish 
ancestry died an accidental death in 
Switzerland. I take the opportunity at 
this time to pay my respects to this great 
soldier, Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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He was born in Cithnania, February 12, 
1746. He was of noble birth, and after 
receiving a military education, became a 
captain in the Polish Army. Sympathy 
for the patriot cause induced him to come 
to America in 1775, bringing with him 
letters from Franklin, and in October 
1776, he was appointed colonel of engi- 
neers. He was assigned to service with 
the northern armies, for which he de- 
vised the defenses of Bemis Heights and 
West Point. Later he served as adjutant 
to Washington, and participated with 
General Greene in the seige of ninety- 
six. At the close of the war, in 1783, 
he received a vote of thanks from Con- 
gress, and at Washington’s request was 
brevetted brigadier general. Returning 
to Poland he was, in 1789, made major 
general in the Polish Army, and gallantly 
opposed the Russians in the battles of 
Zielence in June 1792, and Duvienka in 
July 1792. After the second partition 
of Poland he took up his residence in 
Leipsic, and was elected by the French 
national assembly a citizen of France. 

On March 24, 1794, he reappeared in 
Cracow as director and general in chief 
of the Revolutionary Party that had been 
secretly formed, and, at the head of a 
smell army of peasants, met and defeated 
a greatly superior Russian force at Racla- 
wice, and having organized a national 
council, to which he entrusted the govern- 
ment, he again took the field with an 
army of 13,000, but at Szczekociny, on 
June 6, 1794, was defeated by 40,000 Prus- 
sians after a hard-fought battle. Re- 
treating to Warsaw, he held that city 
against the allied forces of Prussia and 
Russia until the latter, reinforced by an 
Austrian Army of 150,000 men, overthrew 
his army, and captured him on October 
10, 1794. He was confined in St. Peters- 
burg for 2 years, but in 1796 he was re- 
leased, and loaded with honors by the 
Emperor Paul. 

When the latter offered him his 
sword, he declined it, saying: “I have no 
need of a sword; I have no country to 
defend.” In 1797 he visited the United 
States, where he was received with every 
evidence of esteem and respect. Upon 
his return to Europe he settled at Fon- 
tainebleau, where he lived in retirement 
until 1814. 

In 1806 Napoleon reauested the serv- 
ices of Kosciusko in the invasion of 
Poland, but the latter refused because 
of the conditions upon which he had 
been given his freedom by the Russian 
Government. In 1816 he took up his 
residence at Solothurn, Switzerland; in 
1817, freed from the serfs on his Polish 
estates and on October 15, 1817, was 
killed by a fall from a horse. He was 
buried beside Sobieski and Poniatowski 
in the cathedral at Cracow, and a great 
mound to commemorate his services was 
erected near that city. In 1828 a monu- 
ment in his honor was unveiled at West 
Point. 

In the first World War and this World 
War, our soldiers of Polish ancestry have 
shown the spirit of Kosciusko. May God 
help them in all their undertaking to 
facilitate a complete victory, for Poland 
shall live and the world shall again be- 
come civilized. 


| 
| 
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Statement of World Narcotics Research 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from the World Narcotics Research 
Foundation, Washington, D. C.: 


Some years ago Bishop Frank Bristol of 
the Methodist Church said, “Man is the one 
great universal puzzle to himself.” Indus- 
trial engineers tell us that only about 10 
percent of us have a definite aim in life 
or a genuine motive in living. We are 
lopsided, unbalanced, poorly proportioned, 
full of idiosyncrasies, eccentricities, suscep- 
tibilities, peculiarities of our physical and 
mental constitution and temperament, the 
great majority unfit for any business, pro- 
fession, or calling. In no way is this demon- 
strated more clearly than in our violation of 
the simple laws of health. 

Three million of us are sick every day in 
bed. More than 600,000 adults and 300,000 
children die every year in the United States 
of preventable disease. With all the mar- 
velous progress of medical science the mor- 
tality from chronic diseases is on the increase. 
Chronic disorders of lungs, kidneys, heart, 
and other organs cause more than half the 
deaths. In 50 years while our population 
has increased some 300 percent, our popula- 
tion of insane and feeble-minded people has 
increased more than 900 percent. What is 
the explanation? ‘The best medical author- 
ities tell us that the cause is the ever-in- 
creasing addiction to narcotics—alcohol, mor- 
phine, and other alkaloids of opium, nico- 
tine, caffeine, and other drugs. These nar- 
cotics, along with our fast living, are break- 
ing down our resistance to disease and 
opening the door to scores of chronic troubles. 

Heart trouble is now first in the cause 
of death, most of it caused by narcotics and 
wrong eating. This is the undisputed testi- 
mony of medical science. 

In 20 years cancer has jumped from eighth 
place among the causes of death to second 
place. It causes one-tenth of all deaths. 
Since 1900, three and a half million people 
have suffered from this disease, most of 
them giving their lives. Dr. George Thomas 
Peck and Dr. Edward Meckin Livingston, of 
Manhattan Memorial Hcspital, wrote a large 
book, Treatment of Cancer and Allied Dis- 
eases, in which they said that most cancers 
in this country are in the digestive tracts 
They named the causes in this order: Alco- 
hol, tobacco, improper chewing of food, gulp- 
ing hot foods, irregular meals, and tooih 
diseases. 

Dr. Soma Weiss, of Harvard Medical School, 
who spent 5 years studying the victims of 
beriberi in Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston, stated that consumption of alco- 
holic beverages is causing the oriental dis- 
ease in this country. 

And so we might go on indefinitely down 
the list of the most fatal diseases. Tubercu- 
losis is a most curable disease, not infectious, 
with certain limitations. It is almost never 
inherited, yet half a million adults suffer 
from it and at least 80,000 die each year, 
one-seventh of the deaths between ages 18 
and 45—much of this due to lowered re- 
sistance from alcohol and other narcotics. 








Some 400,000 suffer each year from typhoid, 
and 85,000 die each year, most of this due to 
lowered resistance from narcotics. 

Millions of our young men are going 
through physical examinations for Army serv- 
ice. Again we have brought to our attention 
what we learned a quarter of a century ago 
when half a million were rejected as physi- 
cally unfit—16 percent of the 3,000,000 men. 

For the ever-increasing addiction to nar- 
cotics, fast living, violation of the laws of 
health, ignorance, and indifference, we are 
paying a heavy toll. The findings of the Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection told 
us what our American parents are pass- 
ing along to their children. Of 45,000,000 
children, 10,000,000 are handicapped, 6,000,000 
are improperly nourished, 1,000,000 have de- 
fective teeth, 675,000 offer behavior prob- 
lems, 450,000 are mentally retarded, 382,000 
are tubercular, 342,000 have impaired hearing, 
18,000 are totally deaf, 300,000 are crippled, 
50,000 are blind, 200,000 are partially blind, 
200,000 are delinquent, 500,000 are dependent. 
This was the survey made by Director Harry 
Everett Barnard, Indianapolis chemist and 
sanitarian, and a dozen dignitaries and clerics 
and their investigators working under Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Alcohol and other narcotics destroy our 
moral and human resources. We suffer in- 
creasingly today because the American people 
(a fourth of them voted) listened to the false 
prophets who said that the evils of drinking 
and drunkenness would be greatly reduced by 
repeal of prohibitory laws and that drinking 
among youth would be greatly reduced. 

We are not thinking deeply when we boast 
that in the last 50 years we have increased our 
expectation of life from 40 years to 55 for men 
and 57 for women. Most of that increase is 
due to the reduction of the infant mortality 
rate. The amazing thing is that during those 
same years the mortality from chronic diseases 
doubled, causing more than half of the deaths. 
Narcotics and wrong eating attack the heart, 
lungs, liver, and kidneys. 


ETHYL ALCOHOL, NARCOTIC POISON, IN 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Ethyl alcohol, in all alcoholic liquors, is 
scientifically considered a dangerous ingredi- 
ent that, taken into the human body, tends 
always to impair the nervous system, weaken 
self-control, depress the higher functions of 
the brain, and destroy the fine balance of 
health and intelligence, physical well-being, 
mental clarity, and spiritual understanding. 

Science today shows four facts about alco- 
hol as a beverage. 

Alcohol is a narcotic. 

Alcohol is a deverrent of normal bodily 
functions. 

Alcohol is a habit-forming drug. 

Alcohol is a protoplasmic poison of both 
body and life-germ cells. 

In this fourfold role alcohol 
body in various ways, viz: 

Ethyl alcohol interferes with the functions 
of the organs in the living body because it 
absorbs water from moist substances it 
touches; it dissolves fatty substances it 
touches, 

Ethyl alcohol so affects especially the nerve 
centers that it numbs, dulls, deadens, or nar- 
cotizes and thereby tends to put to sleep the 
nervous system. Chloroform, ether, mor- 
phine, nicotine, are other narcotics, but be- 
cause alcohol is the only one that is drink- 
able it is the easiest to take. 

Harvey Sutton, M. D., director of the school 
of public health, Sydney University, Aus- 
tralia, says: 

“Alcohol is not so much an individual 
enemy, as a member of a gang of human ene- 
mies-——disease, poverty, vice, crime, fatigue, 
overexertion. We may call it the confidence 
man of civilization, taking people down by 
associating with social pleasures, a jolly 
good fellow who leaves its believers penniless 
or victimized.” 
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83-Year-Old Democrat Appraises New 
Deal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 14, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of an interesting statement by one 
of my constituents, Asbury Goodknight, a 
successful 83-year-old farmer of Pettis 
County, Mo. Mr. Goodknight is a native 
of Pettis County and a lifelong Demo- 
crat. Believing that his appraisal of the 
New Deal will be interesting to Members 
of the House, I include his statement 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Rrecorp. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I often wonder if 
the people are going to treat this next elec- 
tion as if it were a game of baseball just to 
see which side will win the game. I have 
often heard men say they wanted to be on the 
winning side. I would rather stand alone and 
know I was right than to stand in line with 
100 strong and know I was wrong. 

A frog always leaps first, then thinks after- 
ward whether he alighted on a snake. Are 
you going to simulate the frog—vote first, 
then think afterward whether you would have 
voted for some particular individual or indi- 
viduals? 

I feel it a rare privilege to meet with you 
to discuss our political situation as it exists 
under the present world crisis. 

We must remember that our political ma- 
chines, like all other machines, are not fool- 
proof, and that the ignorant and unthinking 
classes of the Nation, who have no respect for 
the Nation or themselves, can, through blind 
obedience to the political machine, wreck our 
country. Such people are not leaders. They 
are devoid of inventive genius, and not 
through all the ages have they been able to 
devise any machine, political or otherwise, 
that was foolproof. 

There have been 10 times many ma- 
chines—I am speaking mechanically now— 
wrecked by ignorant users than have been 
worn out by the owners through careful 
usage. If the voter was as careful in select- 
ing his public officers as the average farmer 
is in selecting his seed corn, our country 
would be vastly better off, both morally and 
financially. 

Right here in Missouri, where we are sup- 
posed to “show” the world, a farmer 
springtime will carefully select his seed, 
choosing a certain type of corn he feels will 
yield him the greatest returns, but at elcec- 
tion time he exercises no such judgment. 
He votes without thinking, and all too often 
he assists in selecting a “nubbin” to serve 
in the courthouse. 

On reflection, perhaps all of us can recall 
one or more candidates for responsible and 
honorable public office, civic, State, and na- 


as 


at 





tional, who have cast aside their pride and 
dignity and spent their nights in a crap- 
shooting, whisky-drinking dive, associating 
with coal thieves, tire thieves, chicken thieves, 


ex-convicts, and Negro prostitutes, ingratiat- 
ing himself with the dregs of humanity 
merely to serve his selfish ends—to get their 
votes. 

Where, oh, where, is the intelligence of a 
voter who has so little respect for himself or 
the interests of his community, or State, or 
Nation as to vote for such a candidate? By 
their acts we shall know them. Remember 
this Bible quotation and vote accordingly. 
These lying, deceiving, slick-tongued politi- 
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| cians and the thoughtless, weak-minded 
| fools who are tempted to fall for a hand-out 
are going to return the country to slavery 
| worse than it has ever before know1 








The politicians got a law through the Con- 
gress called the allotment plan, all z each 
farmer so much to plant in wheat, anc y 

| also attached a clause to the allotment p! 
taking 49 cents out of every ¢ f wheat 
the farmer had to sell 2 years ago. My aliot- 

| ment of wheat was 4 acres. Not knowing 
I was committing a crime, and as I wanted 
to help feed the people of our country, I pu 
in 40 acres, and when I threshed my wheat I 
was not allowed to sell it, and the miller 
were not allowed to buy it until I paid 49 
cents out of every bushel I had to sell, so I 


lost money for trying to feed the people, and 


at that time I did not know I was violating 
the law. I learned later that the 49 cents 
went to other farmers who had obeyed the 


allotment law. They did not raise any wheat 
They got paid for sitting in the shade and 
letting their land lay idle and grow up in 
weeds. I learned later that these slick- 
tongued politicians had got the law enacted 
so the farmers in this country could not com- 





pete with the dealers in South American 
wheat. I was told the dealers in imported 
wheat paid only 25 cents a bushel after it 
| arrived in the United States, so if they had 
} no competition they could make imm< 2 
| profits, so the law was enacted for their 
benefit. 


I am a slave to those other farmers who did 
not raise any wheat. I did not owe them 
anything, but I had to pay them 49 cents out 
of every bushel I sold so I am a slave to them, 
although they did not buy me; they do not 
pay taxes on me; they do not feed me or 
clothe me, yet I am a slave to these farmers. 

So this is one of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal projects. Some voters are so hog-tied 
to the old Democrat Party that they will con- 
| tinue to vote for the New Dea! Democrat 
| Party. They have been fed upon the New 
| Deal and become hide-bound and have the 

lockjaw; they cannot open their mouths and 

say No, even when they know it is all wrong. 
| There is no voter so blind as the one who 
| does not want to see the rottenness of the 
| New Deal, and no voter so deaf as who 
does not want to hear of the persecution of 
the farmers trying to feed the people, or 
wanton waste of the people’s money 


he 


squane 
equal 


dered on thousands of different projects 
The elephant is the symbol of Repu 





lican Party; the donkey the symbol of the 


| Democrat Party. If there is among our can- 
| didates at the coming election a “hoss” doc- 
| tor who seeks going to Jefferson City, or to 
the National Capital, to make laws for the 
people, I would advise you to see he st 
at home so he can write prescriptior for 
some of the sick jackasses 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt first came out 
for President of the United States he pledged 
| himself, if elected, to reduce the national 
operating expense by one-fourth. Int 


of subsequent events it seems what he m 


have meant was that if elected he would cut 
the people’s rations, and so far 1ie N 
tion’s expenses were concerned, the s 
the limit. When campaigning 
Roosevelt led the people to believe 
raise hell if elected Presid 
has. 

I ask you, did President l 
the Nation’s running expenses? He ¢ 
Did he put into effect any me na- 
tional economy? He did 1 l c 
trary, he burdened the p I 
and millions of other taxpay 
the greatest national debt t 


ever known, and we will have to } 


As I see it, we will be slav f 
to come, paying off debt 
who promised so much in 
At one time in our 1 
was in vogue and men were ! I i 


| 
to barter in the lives of h é - 
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slave he 
a horse; 
he had to build 
lave; feed and clothe him, 
became ill, since he repre- 
money in an investment, a@ 
1 immediately 
In freed thé 


the pre 


man wanted a 
as we might buy 


‘ J = 
that slave 


up to it 
t friend the ral 
tle home to pr 
nd even placed some 
he hopped in, n 
up door fell behind him 
riend the rabbit ever had 


rabbit, and 


ibbled 


mmon people 


the people a new deal the cc 
I Here is the 


did not know what he meant. 
New Deal in a nutshell: 

Roosevelt had a law called the 
allotment plan whereby the farmer could not 
raise wheat to feed the people. 

Then, too, was the ration plan which put 
into bondage to the millionaires, 
taxed, and taxed beyond all 
The common people use tobacco, 
cigars. All are taxed unmercifully. 
common people use liquors—whisky, 
—and these bear an enormous 

Everything the common people 
taxed; rubber tires are rationed; gaso- 
line scon will be, but even these are taxed 
when purchased, so the New Deal merely be- 
untiful harvest millionaire 
sondholders, who are exempt from taxes, and 
he common people literally become slaves to 
the bondholders, since the common people 
a majority of the m’s taxes, and if 
don’t like it they are starved into 

submission , 
If the people have 
r their country and their families they will 
New Deal Democrat ticket effec- 
il its venomous scab has sloughed 
way to accomplish this is to vote 

an ticket 

submitted to the people for 
judgment a Democrat 83 


enacted 


people 


rything is 
garettes, 


beers 


comes a b for the 
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Natit 


common 


respect 
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Reasons Why Edwin Arthur Hall Should 
Be Reelected to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
ker, under leave to extend my re- 
rks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lar which 
1941 Mr. Har 


} for 


ests. Again he has been victimized by lies 
and propaganda at the hands of selfish foes. 

9. Mr. Hatt has deplored racial hatred be- 
tween white and black, gentile and Jew, and 
has done everything in his power to avert any 
such rising tide in America. He has pleaded 
for tolerance to be practiced equally by every- 
one. With this in mind Mr. HALL has voted 
for the Geyer anti-poll-tax bill which giv: 
all citizens the right of franchise. 

THESE PEOPLE DO NOT WANT EDWIN ARTHUR HALI 
TO BE REELECTED TO CONGRESS 

1. Adolf Hitler, because Congressman HALI 
has constantly advocated the destruction of 
Hitlerism. 

2. The selfish, rich, reactionary handful of 
high-brows and their satellites who are in 
cahoots with their communistic brethren as 
members of the “Get Hau” brigade. 

3. The hate boys who try to stir up troubl 
for Congressman HALL among minority grou] 
with their vicious insinuations. 

CONCLUSION 

A vote for Congressman HAtt is a vote to 
win the war and to protect the Americans 
of our district 

A vote for Congressman Hatt is a vote to 
stop Hitlerism and to disclose the growth 
of communism in America, 


Locating Big Defense Plants and Army 
Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago while at the dinner table with a Re- 
publican colleague, the conversation 
turned to the location of big defense 
plants and Army camps. Said he, “I wish 
that our leaders on both sides of the 
aisle,” referring to Majority Leader Mc- 
CormacK and Minority Leader MartTIn, 
“would speak from the floor or joinin a 
statement so that the country wou'd 
understand and no longer be fooled about 
the way war projects are located.” 

“You and I,” continued the Member 
referred to, “know that Congress has 
nothing whatever to say about where 
these thi Still there those 

ve a different impression 
the public. Some candidates, 
through ignorance or deliberately de- 
ceiving, when running in districts in 
which big war activities have not been 
located, brag about what they would do 
if sent to Congress. To be perfectly 
frank, I have an idea, too, that now and 
then possibly someone of our own crowd, 
whose district has big camps or war fac- 
tories, does a bit of bragging, although 
knowing better.” 

It happened that on yesterday the sub- 
ject of locating big war projects again 
came up. At that time I was talking 
with a Democratic colleague, one who ha 
served in the House of Representatives 
for many years and who is now chairman 
of one of the most powerful committees. 
Said he, “I have two big war-production 
plants in my congressional district. The 
first I knew of the location of either was 
when I read about it in the newspapers. 


are 


with 











I do not mind saying to you that both of 
these camps have been awful headaches.” 

The speaker referred to told of condi- 
tions which may be duplicated in too 
many places. There was reference to 
changes which meant heartaches; to the 
sale and moving away from old homes 
where farmhouses were set in groves of 
trees, these planted by those who had 
gone before; to the closing of the cross- 
road store; to the wiping out of one small 
town and the mushroom growth of an- 
other, and to the loss of the old neighbor- 
hood. 

Even though the Government makes 
every possible provision for the health 
and safety of those in camps and fac- 
tories, the surroundings are not always 
what they should be. Too often there 
is vice and immorality. During the con- 
struction period sanitary conditions are 
often bad and in many cases continue so. 
Nor are the ugly aspects limited to these. 

In referring to conditions near many 
war plants, a national magazine, 
under the title “Eight-Hour Orphans,” 
tells of how little children live while 
their mothers are at work in some of the 
factories. It is one of the most startling, 

and in a way one of the saddest, stories 
I have ever read. Several authorities 
joined in writing this article, which be- 
gins by referring to “Long-range guns 
which can shoot 20 years into the future.” 
“The victims,” it is said, “are the young- 
est citizens of the United States, who are 
being uprooted from their homes while 
a mothers engage in the individual 

r effort.” 

‘In the magazine story mentioned, there 
accounts of children with no one 
to look after them while their mothers 
work. In an improvised day nursery 15 

r 20 little tots were kept in one room 
and with scant thought of health or 
cleanliness Some were locked in auto- 

obiles, a few were actually chained, and 
many of tender age roamed the streets 

t will. 

While no community would refuse the 
location of a big defense plant, if to place 
it where decided upon meant a speeding 
up of the war effort, there are two sides 
to the question. Employment at good pay 
for those who work and booming business 
for others while the war lasts is one 

ide. The other is represented by un- 
health and moral conditions 
with the danger that boom days may be 
followed by hard times and finally by 
host towns. In connection with every 


big 


ire 


laciral 
desirable 


big war en there are some things 
that many want, others that nobody 
wants 
The noaecsirahle naitian ‘ inte 
The undesirable conditions associated 
h swollen-size war projects, such as 


ome in the west and far northwest, do 
apply everywhere. Surely this may 
be said of fields where a limited number 


not 


of selected men are trained, for instance 
1S aviators. Such communities do not 


from what has been called the 
ache of undigested war factories.” 
It seems that the bigger the plant or the 
training ground, the greater number of 
people involved, the greater problem. A 

“City con- 
ion leads to civic indigestion.” ‘True 


Y 
viOil. 


uffer 


MCLLY 


famous Missourian once said, 
gest 











in peacetimes, this is doubly true in war- 
times, 

It cannot be made too plain that there 
is no pork barrel, no congressional pull, 
no yielding to political pressure when it 
comes to locating war plants or training 
fields. This is as it should be. With 
millions of our boys, the world’s best, in 
service or soon to be, we must think first 
of them. Where can they with least de- 
lay receive the best training? Where 
can the things they must have to protect 
themselves and us be turned out in the 
shortest possible time? The answers to 
these questions deal with life and death. 

Location of camp sites or defense 
plants are not dollared off. What they 
might mean in business gains or in- 
creased employment to any one com- 
munity is not the first consideration 
When the two boards, one on sites and 
the other on military use, agree, their 
decision is final. Only two questions re- 
main. What war activity can best use 
the site approved? When will it be taken 
over”? 

If to have located a big powder plant 
or any other war activity in your dis- 
trict or mine instead of where it went, 
would have delayed victory 1 day, would 
have cost the life of one more American 
boy, Maybe your boy or your neighbor’s 
boy, with one voice we would have cried, 

“We will wait.” 

In making haste since Pearl Harbor 
some mistakes may have been made by 
the site and military-use boards, by Don- 
ald Nelson, General Marshall and asso- 
ciates; but, get this straight, get it as 
it is and should be, no Member of Con- 
gress can build a fire under this Board. 
Thank God for that. 

A short time ago I heard a Governor 
of a State, great in agriculture, say, “Our 
people understand why war projects 
went first to established manufacturing 
centers, just as the call for food comes 
first to us, to the farmers. Their work- 
ers in factories are getting higher wages 
and our farmers are g¢ higher 
prices.” 


At the beginning of the defen 


ting 
vViudile 


e€ pro- 


gram war-production plants were located 
in big industrial centers where labor, 
management, housing, and power were 


most plentiful. Common se the need 
for speed, made it so. If this worst of 
all wars, a war not of our wishing or our 
making, continues, changes will come. 

Now, even in smaller cities, new indus- 
tries are being established or old ones 
expanded. To aid small plants Congress 
has appropriate d $150,000,000 and placed 
in high administrative positions two good 
Missourians—L« ju Hol land, a Kal 
City, and Carl Bolte, of Slat 

I have long been interes ted in 
called small-plant expansion such as i 
now provided for. When the first Mid- 
west defense meeting was held in Kan 
City some 2 years ago I was there. Ags ain, 
I was present at the central Missouri 
meeting held this year when more than 
20 cities were represented Columbia, 


nse, 


nsas 


sO- 


is 


) 
in 


Mo., my home. 
The Second Congressional District of 
Missouri has no big war activities, no 


field where 40,000 or 50,000 men are 
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training, no production plant covering 
many square miles and employing a vast 
number of workers. There have been no 
hurtful dislocations of business, no forced 












































moving away from homes, no boom days 
and suddenly inflated values which few 
believe could be permanent. On the other 
hand, many old-established plants, some 


converted to new purposes, also new fac- 
tories of moderate size, are busy. Thou- 
Sands of men and women are employed 
in turning out airplane parts, machinery, 
gun parts, tents, shoes, clothing, dried 
eggs, and milk, and much more. Author- 
ized Government agencies, not Congress, 
placed these contracts. I did not; I could 
not. No Congressman could. Of course 
as so many know, my office has worked 
hard to help all seeking cont worked 








racts, 


week in and week out, but in the end the 
final say was not mine. I claim no credit. 
What I have done was no more than my 


duty—as much, but no more than other 
experienced Members of Congress can do 
and are doing. 

Today as never before there is need for 
under anne for truth, for conf 
God forbid 
indi vidual esteh by making fals 

create discontent, doubt, a “ 

the hope of personal or political gair 
thereby delay the coming of victory 
peace. To do so would be too muc! 
walking into office over the dead bodies of 
our boys. 





Credit Unions and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr 


Speaker, in the words of Roy F. Ber 
gren, national Secretary of t i 
Union National Association, credit unions 
are organized on the belief that the rank 
and file of the people can learn to man- 
age their own money and they hold to 
principle that “money savin hould 
ised for the benefit of the people to 
oe it belon A credit union enables 
the people to pool their savings, to make 
use of their own money for t r own 
ben to pay interes at 1 
rates to their own group inStead of : 
exorbitant rates ) loan harks. 
Through the credit union, every ¢ r of 
interest paid by a borrower on |! i 
flows right bac k into the pockets « S 
fellow-member, pe a of I 
like himself, instead of into t hand 
fir rancial monopoly. 

The credit unions of America al 
listed to win this war. Like other or- 
nizations of the common pe », tl 
ow that everyt ine fot them de} 
victory for the United N 
And they are doing som 
it. 

Here are the policies of the Crec 
Union National 


fit 


oe 


kn 
on 


A n 4 
AOOUL LAL 
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by its national board of directors. Every 
member of every credit unien in America 
has a right to be proud of these policies. 


POLICIES OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE CreDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
INc., AT THE 1942 ANNUAL MEETING 

WAR 

That surpius of credit unions be invested 

War bonds to the fullest extent. 

That for the duration of the war period 
the dividend rate paid by credit unions shall 
not exceed 3 percent per annum. 

That credit-union officials maintain a lib- 
eral attitude on loans to members within 
r about to enter the United States armed 
and that they be exempt from paying 
interest during the war while in service, 
except those who are commissioned officers. 

The National Board also passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“That we do commit the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association to an all-out effort in co- 
operation with the Government of the United 
States and of Canada in any and all ways, 
which by diligent search may be found to be 
available to the organized credit unions of 
the United States and of Canada representing 
as they do 10,000,000 consumers, consecrated 
to the successful outcome of this war.” 


c 
Torces 


INTEREST RATES 

erest rates charged on personal 
ntained at 1 percent a month on 
nees, or its equivalent if dis- 


SPECIAL RESERVE 
unions set aside a portion of the 
me to the extent of at least 10 
t profits as an additional reserve 
ling the emergency. This re- 
be mingled with other reserves 
as a portion of undistributed 


t after mak 


iired 


ing appropriate provision for 

dividends, reserves, and essential 

all remaining income and surplus 

i in the surplus or undivided 

and not transferred to 

uaranty or reserve fund. 

MAILING LISTS 

ng lists of credit unions and 

1embership be not made avail- 

not officially entitled thereto 

most unusual circumstances 

he approval of the executive 

1e case of Credit Union Na- 

n; and in the case of the 


+} 


he credit unions, the board 


UES EXEMPTION 

leagues remove from their by- 
ns which exempt a credit 
yment of dues to the league 


ent of a stipulated divi- 


4 


to prevent the 
ns, and that any 
ontemplate liquida- 
nsult its chapter, 
onal Associa- 


benefits of social 
ompensation and 
ovided that the 
not impair the 


AUDITS 
That State leagues survey all regulations 
and facilities within their jurisdiction affect- 
ing audit and examination of credit-union 
operation, and that such audit and examina- 
tion be strengthened, if required, by legisla- 
ive enactment or other action. 


ALL-OUT SERVICE 
That in view of the increased cost of living 
and present economic uncertainties it is more 
important than ever to exert an all-out effort 
in rendering all credit-union services, 
within the scope of governmental regulation, 
with confidence and courage. 


Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address on man- 
power delivered by me last evening over 
the Washington Star Forum of the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE AND TOTAL MOBILIZATION 


When the sudden attack at Pearl Harbor 
brought us to the realization that the United 
States was at war, immediately we made our 
plans to have the largest Army, the largest 
Navy, the largest air force, and the largest 
merchant marine in all the world. We made 
our plans to continue as the arsenal and the 
granary for China and Russia and the British 
Empire. 

Few of us thought at the time that we 
would be faced with manpower problems, and 
yet within less than 12 months manpower 
shortages are our most immediate concern at 
home. As the Army continues to grow it 
takes more and more men from industry and 
from agriculture, and threatens to interfere 
with the production of weapons and food 
needed to supply the Army and the armies of 
our Allies. As our war industry grows and 
strives to man its new and expanding fac- 
tories, it takes more and more men from 
other factories and out of mines and away 
from farms, and threatens its own raw mate- 
rial and food supply. Agriculture finds itself 
being stripped of its workers, with no reserve 
of manpower to which it can turn. 

As Donald Nelson, head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, told the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives a few 
Gays ago, “You can begin to see the creaks 


aT 
ain 


just as we saw it 6 or 8 month 
* %* * Appropriate legislation is 
to be passed in the nature of a 
national selective service, so that men can be 
directed into spots where they 

Manpower shortag fail 
ure to properly and effectively mobilize our 
manpower. With intelligent and reasonable 


ago in mate- 
rials 
going to have 


are needed.” 
s today are due to f 


I t 
ction of our manpower we can direct men 
ts where they are needed,” as Mr. 
expresses i States 
rroduction and 
,owerful armed 


i Ol ris 
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In August there were shortages of labor, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, in 39 
local areas. The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity warns us that an additional 112 areas 
anticipate labor shortages within the near 
future. Among the cities now combating 
extreme shortages of labor are such vital 
centers of war production as Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Buifalo, Nor- 
folk, San Diego, Seattle, and Mobile. From 
these cities must come tanks, planes, guns, 
ships, and aircraft engines. 

Within the past several weeks you and I 
have been reading in our daily papers the 
story of Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, builder of ships 
and cargo airplanes, traveling across the con- 
tinent to New York City and there recruiting 
some 25,000 workmen Tor his Pacific coast 
plants, 

To see where Mr. Kaiser has to go all the 
way from the West coast to the East coast 
to get workmen, let us take a look at the 
situation in the Portland and Seattle area 
At the present time, expected peak employ- 
ment in those areas will be about 150,000 
above present levels. And yet, local labor 
available under existing recruiting practices 
is virtually exhausted. The Puget Sound 
Navy Yard has been trying for several months 
to recruit 3,000 men. Logging and sawmill 
operations have been severely curtailed, re- 
sulting in shortages of ship decking, airplane 
wood and fuel for homes. A copper smelter 
has closed, and at least one aluminum plant 
has had to curtail operations. Several ccal 
mines have been partly or entirely closed. 
Skilled longshoremen to load convoys for 
Alaska and the South Pacific have not been 
available in sufficient numbers. Dairymen 
are in great need of skilled workers, and fruit 
and berries have been left unpicked for lack 
of someone to pick them. 

Aimless migration has reached large pro- 
portions. The turn-over in employment in 
most plants exceeds 10 percent per month, 
and in some plants the turn-over has reached 
10 percent per week. Absenteeism among 
employees is a severe problem. We are told 
that in these areas several shipyards and 
one large aircraft plant are decidedly over- 
manned, with unfortunate results on morale 
and labor efficiency, while other plants are 
in acute need of labor. 

As we look over the whole country we see 
the necessity of having the right workers on 
the right job at the right time in the right 
place. There is at the present no orderly and 
effective allocation and use of Our manpowe! 

We find ourselves pirating workers from 
other plants, employers in less essential in- 
dustries dissuading skilled workers from 
transferring to vital war industries, employers 
hoarding skilled workers, failing to grade up 
their workers to multiply the effectiveness of 
skilled craftsmen, refusing to cooperate with 
the United States Employment Service in 
their hiring, and refusing to install training 
within industry to increase the number and 
efficiency of skilled workers. 

Ve find employees leaving vital war pro- 
duction work in pursuit of a few more cents 
an hour, employees dawdling on their job 


and local unions not recegnizing, not 


* 
porting the pledges their national cfficers h 
made to the war effort. 

We find prejudice keeping women work 
out of vital jobs, when women are capable 
doing at least four out of every five jobs. I 
England there is scarcely a Job being done by 
a man that isn’t being done equally as well 


by a woman. Labor reserves in the United 
States are widely dispersed, while the demand 
for labor in war plants is highly concentrated 
Many key plants are not utilizing their ma- 
chinery more than 50 hours a week. 

ven in areas which otherwise have suffi- 
ient labor we find bottlenecks in particular 
eccupations. The situation is especially seri- 
ous in occupations which require 2 or 3 years 
of training for their workers. The number 
of tool makers, tool designers, die makers, 
and marine machinists available is at best 10 








percent of the number required. The num- 
ber of ship carpenters, ship electricians, bench 
machinists, Ordnance men, shipfitters, and 
ship riggers available is at best 25 percent of 
those needed. I do not have to tell an Ameri- 
can audience that the lack of such skilled 
workers in a plant can stop production in 
the entire plant. 

Perhaps the most acute shortage of labor 
today is on the farms. The Department of 
Agriculture advised us only yesterday that 
the Nation was faced with a serious short- 
age of milk and of dairy products. Dairy 
farmers, unable to get labor to feed and milk 
their cows, have been forced to sell them. 
In various sections of the country crops are 
rotting in the field because there is no labor 
to gather them. 

We are in that season of the year when 
the farmers must make their plans for next 
year. How can we expect Our farmers to 
undertake to produce sufficient crops and 
sufficient livestock and sufficient dairy prod- 
ucts to supply our armed forces and those 
of our fighting allies, as well as to supply the 
needs of our civilian population, unless they 
can have the assurance that they will have 
the necessary labor? How can the Govern- 
ment or anyone give them this assurance 
unless the Government be given, by act of 
Congress, the power to make good the as- 
surance? 

The War Manpower Commission estimates 
that by December 1943, we must have 
62,500,000 people either working in industry 
or serving in the armed forces. We may well 
gage the magnitude of our manpower prob- 
lems by the fact that during the next 15 
months we shall have to place 13,500,000 
workers, men and women, in new jobs. We 
must provide training for 11,000,000 people, 
6,500,000 of whom have never had any indus- 
trial training. Five million of our work- 
ers will have to come from women not now 
employed, from young people still in school, 
from older workers who can delay their re- 
tirement or return to work from retirement. 

There can be but one answer to our man- 
power problems. It is the same answer that 
England has made and that Canada has 
made. A national manpower program must 
be written into law now. If we postpone ac- 
tion required to solve our manpower prob- 
lems until we are in the midst of them we 
will once more be too late. Why temporize 
with these problems? Why fail now to do the 
obvious and the necessary thing? 

We have just had a lesson in what happens 
when we temporize. We temporized with 
wage and price stabilization. One day the 
ugly features of inflation stared us so starkly 
in the face that Congress was given a dead 
line and was told that it had to act by Octo- 
ber 1 or else the Chief Executive would have 
to act without regard to Congress. 

We are told by the highest authorities in 
the Government that we must ration labor 
just as we have had to ration materials. Well, 
I ask you, how can we ration labor unless 
the Government is given the power, through 
legislative enactment, to raticn it? We could 
not ration materials until the power to do so 
was given the Government by legislative en- 
actment, 

You and I know that among the first things 
there must be a determination of the rela- 

ve size of the armed forces and the civilian 
forces, There must be a determination of a 
uniform policy as to which individuals shall 
enter the armed forces and which individuals 
shall remain in civilian work. We have seen 
men, fired by the zeal of patriotism, leave the 
farm and the factory and enlist in the armed 
forces when they were doing a more needed 
nd a more necessary work on the farm or in 
the factory than they could do in the armed 
forces, 

Too much praise cannot be the 
splendid, patriotic men and women who have 
rendered outstanding service to our country 
as members of the local 
boards. But we know that there 


given to 


selective-servic 


has not been 











a uniform policy throughout the country with 
reference to deferments for necessary agricul- 
tural and industrial work. 

Manpower must be distributed to the more 
essential activities, including agriculture, be- 
fore less essential activities are fully manned. 
Within individual plants maximum utiliza- 
tion of the labor force must be required. 
The Government must have the power to 
require workers to remain on jobs or to trans- 
fer to jobs. And with this power must go the 
power to protect workers against unreason- 
able hardships and to provide adequate safe- 
guards for the rights of the workers. Em- 
ployers must be required to adopt such meas- 
ures of labor training and utilization as the 
Government directs. 

That these necessary things might be done, 
that our manpower problems might be met 
without further delay, I introduced on Sep- 
tember 21 a bill to provide for universal 
service and total mobilization, giving to the 
President the power to select the material 
resources, industrial organizations and serv- 
ices over which Government control is neces- 
Sary to the successful termination of the war, 
and giving to the President the power to 
exercise such control through agencies now 
existing, or which he may create for such 
purposes. 

The American people will answer any call. 
They are ready to make any sacrifice neces- 
sary to win the war. All that they ask is that, 
insofar as is possible, there be equal sacri- 
fice. They are willingly sending forth their 
sons to fight, knowing that many of them 
will not return, knowing that there will be 
broken hearts and broken bodies. The people 
only ask that while many of their sons make 
the supreme sacrifice and while the great 
rank and file of them make many sacrifices, 
no class, however small that class may be, be 
permitted to profit from those sacrifices 
The people only ask that no individual, no 
class, shall grow rich or fat or receive great 
financial benefits through profits derived from 
the war. 

Mr. Daniel Tobin, president Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, who has 
just returned from a visit to England, tells 
us that in England no one is allowed to 
profit from the war. He cites the fact that 
3 years ago there were over 7,000 people in 
England receiving an income of over $25,000 
a year, while today there are only 80 people 
in England receiving an income of over $25.,- 
000 a year. Mr. Tobin tells us that because the 
people know that there is equal sacrifice in 


of the 


England, there are no complaints, as the 
Government goes over every cl to see 
where each person will be most useful in 


England’s war effort, and makes changes from 
day to day in employment. 

Fortunately, there is no such shortage of 
labor in our country as there is in England, 
and unless the war lasts a long time we shall 
not have to take many of the extreme meas- 
ures that England has had to take, but we 
should now lay down the principle of every 
person, from the richest to the poorest, from 
the president of the industrial organization 
to the humblest worker, serving in that place 





where that person can be most useful, with 
no person profiting from the w 

Legislation for universal and total 
mobilization does not mean that there 


be wholesale movement of people from ¢ 


job to another, without regard for their cir- 


cumstances, or that people will be rced into 
jobs or out of jobs in a manner th will 
waste their training or cause a forfeit of the 
workers’ rights. Any such idea is ent 


erroneous and contrary to all 
Great Britain and Canada 
The purpose of sal 
is to tell every person wher 
serve in the war effort The 
counsel from their Government rather than 
compulsion. They need direction rather than 
duress. Compulsory powers are only for the 
few who refuse to act in the best inters 
of the Nation. Ina 


unive 


l service leg ition 
he can best 


pecple need 


democratic country like 
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ours people are mobilized b\ voking the 
free will in a cooperative ent 

As Woodrow Wilson said, “The highs 
best form of efficiency is the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people.” Unive 
service legislation gives a clear and auth 
tative directive of the obligations im} 
on all citizens by the war. It gives direct 
and focus to the energies of a fre 
people anxious to know how 1 may be 
serve in civilian life to supp the men wl 
are doing the fighting 

To quote Woodrow Wilson n, “Univer- 
sal service is not a conscript f t . 
willing but selection from a nat 
volunteered en masse 

We must give to the Government the pow 
to make the selections, so that every pet 
will be doing the job in which that 
will be making the greatest contribut 
the war effort 

It is difficult for us in the United 


























to realize that all we hold dear har i 
balance. Far from the scer of b 
conflict, with none of our citi E y 
bombed, not having heard the awful ! 
and terrifying explosions, not h I 

faced the ruins, the devastatio1 1 
horrors wrought by the bombing of citi 
once as free of these things and as pea 

as is Washington this night, it is difficul 
for us to see the vast danger that faces us 

It is difficult for us to know that we have no 
time to loiter by the way It is difficul 
us to envision the horrors of a world m 
by Hitler and the Japanese war lords And 
yet these horrors surpass by far the trag 
of death. Annihilation is preferable to b- 
jugation. 

We in America have one job ahead of 
Our job, yours and mine, is to win the I 
No other task has any import r 
Neither life nor death nor fear nor love 1 
power nor riches weigh a jot or a tittle 1 
that job is done. We must realize th 
have put behind us the pursuits of peace 
that we are now and henceforth Nation 
warriors, whether we be soldiers in our arms 


forces or soldiers in civilian work 











Either we shall marshal and use 
power in the fullest measure and win the 
war in the shortest possit time, with 
least possible cost in human life, or, f 
to do this, we shall court confusion, we 
invite defeat and the I of eve 
hold dear. 

We have no other choice. 








Price Ceilings on Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President 


morning’s mail I received a copy ol a r¢ 
markable speech which was delive: 
John Brandt, president of the Land 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., with general oi- 
fices in Minneapolis, \ 
representative here in 
Mr. Car! Holman, one 
dairy specialists in America 
these men have long b 
two of the most competent men in thse 
ranks of the dairy farme! 
This speech by John Brandt wa e- 
livered over the radio tl E 
October, and deals with the The 


amendment t¢t t} HD 
amenament O Lie Vv! 


he 


inn., and wh« 


mA 


think it is such a fine ex] 8 
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e who, like myself, voted 
endment that I ask unani- 


it to have it published in the 
41L RECORD immediately fol- 
1ese remarks. 
being no objection, the address 
to be print 


d in the REcorp, 


* 1s DOW history, 

1ether or not 

> compromise amendment to 
bill will be carried out or 
The original 
the price-ceiling bill, which 
is support of such organi- 
ional G ge, the American 
tion, the National Coun- 
peratives, and the National 
lk Producers Federation, was 
amendmen asy to under- 


be ignored 


ficult t argue aga t—and 
‘ndment won approval of the 
had to give way to a com- 
nent in the late, it is 

in the judgmer f those 

t 1 istify in 


this 


ime the 

conierence 

and Senate, 

avorable atti- 

1 did the original 

l reference to par- 
ider 

ment of 

directive 

not, 


in the Nation that upon its receiving a fair 
deal depends largely the prosperity of other 
groups. This was one occasion when the in- 
terests of our boys in the Army and the con- 
suming public of both our Nation and our 
Allies had more at stake than the farmer. 

As time goes on, this battle will be marked 
down in history as a most earnest, unselfish 
effort on the part of agricultural leaders to 
protect the food supply so necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. There is 
a question as to whether there will be suffi- 
cient for all to eat if the matter of equality 
in returns for human effort on the part of 
those employed in agriculture is ignored 

In all history there is yet to be recorded an 

stance where an attempt to control infla- 

through regulation of price ceilings has 

len first and heaviest upon the agri- 

al groups, with the result that a threat- 

ened scarcity has become a famine, followed 

’ the wildest uncontrolled inflation. 

The main factor in the threatened inflation 
is not a question of present farm prices 
Farm income is still 37 percent below the last 
wartime peak, while the returns to industrial 
and defense workers is 38 percent above the 
peak of the first World War. Yet, with farm 
prices nearly 40 percent below the last World 
War peak, living costs are much higher now 
than they were at that time. Just who is to 
blame for the inflation we now have and the 
threatened runaway inflation? Certainly not 
the farmer 

The tide of national sentiment that was 
so aroused against the farmer during the heat 
of this argument is starting to swing the 
other way. Many who were vehemently dis- 
crediting and arousing public sentiment 

groups now begin to see the 

the position they took. Every day 

gs more news of decreased production, 
under present conditions will reach 
proportions before the year of 1943 

It is not a question of the farmer's 

a question of his 
lack of 


nd the family 


to produce. It 
through 
rt of himself a 
O carry 
now putt 
me, but that 
exerted by 


to carry thr 


do so sheer 


spect to national income because of the fa 

that farm prices have been held down in 
order to avoid inflation or for other pu 
poses. 

Parity is presumed to be expressive of 
equality and, as applied to agriculture, it 
supposed to mean that the farmer is to re- 
ceive the same financial return for his efforts 
as that of other groups of American socicty 
Parity is a much discussed but cer- 
tainly any dictionary would define the word 
as meaning equality, and there are few pec 
ple but what in their honest judgment real- 
ize that our present concept of parity do 
not give equal treatment to agriculture. 

All subsidies or benefit payments, past 
present, or those contemplated, are made for 
the purpose of bringing about equality 
true parity. Neither farmers nor politician 
have a right to expect more than 100 per 
cent of parity return for their efforts 
Neither have consumers any right to expect 
that subsidy payments, regardless of where 
or to whom they are made, should give them 
any advantage. 

As a concrete example as to who is sub 
sidized when subsidy payments are made to 
farmers in order that they may be the recip- 
ients of true parity return, let us, for in- 
stance, take a pound of butter and establish 
its value on a basis of equality or true value 
and, for argument’s sake, we will say thi 
value is 50 cents per pound, which we wil 
say is parity. On this premise any farmer 
who sold his pound of butter for the parity 
value would be receiving 50 cents per pound 
as a return for his efforts put forth in the 
production of this pound of butter, which 
according to the theory and concept of parity 
is supposed to equalize the return for his 
efforts to that of other groups whose earnings 
are received from whatever occupation the; 
may be engaged in. 

Then, as a means of controlling inflation 
and holding down the cost of living, an 
Executive order is set forth placing a ceiling 
price that can be charged for butter at 40 
cents per pound instead of 50 cents, thu 
making it possible for the consumer to 
purchase a 50-cent value for 40 cents. Then 
in order to protect the farmer’s position 
equality, a method is devised whereby he i: 
paid an additional 10 cents, which would 

for the 40-cent consumer: 
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ip to 50 cent 

if we stop there the farmer has had 

his 50 cents, which is supposed to be equality 
and certainly he ought to be Satisfied, and 
dublic will be told that he ha 

had a 10-cent-per-pound subsidy. When the 
taxpayer y their tax bills part of the blam¢ 
for high taxes will be loaded on the farm 
he has been sub- 
cents per pound 
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Address of Hon. Joseph F. Guffey, of 
Pennsylvania, at Meeting of Philadel- 
phia Democratic City Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gur- 
rey] at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Democratic City Committee, at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
October 11, 1942. 

There being no objection, the addres 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 

s follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, I come 
before you tonight in two capacities. As a 
lifelong Pennsylvania Democrat, who in nearly 
half a century of political activity has never 
failed to give complete and whole-hearted 
support to all Democratic nominees for pub- 
lic office, I am vitaliy interested in the elec- 
tion of the Democratic State-wide candidates 
and the candidates for the general assembly. 
I am likewise interested in the reelection of 
our Democratic Congressmen and the retire- 
ment of the Republican Congressmen who 
have obstructed the President’s program. 

The Republican machine is hoping that the 
people will be too interested in the war to pay 
any attention to the election. We must show 
them that this election is an important and 
necessary part of the war effort, which it is. 
No one who is sincerely interested in helping 
to win the war will stay away from the polls 
next month. It’s your job and my job to 
impress that fact upon them, and it should 
be put to them bluntly. 

It amounts to just this: Before Pearl Harbor 
the Republican congressional d¢ 
fought, obstructed, sabotaged, and 
every effort President Roosevelt made to pre- 
pare our country for inevitable war. Since 
Pearl Harbor it has changed its tune, but it 
hasn’t changed its essential position. It still 
hates Roosevelt. It still welcom every 
rtunity to hamstring the President. 
There are some members of the Republican 
e who have broken away and followed the 
example of Wendell Willkie, rather tl 
policies laid down by the Republican strate- 
but they are the exception and none of 
them comes from Pennsylvania. 
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In the 5 years since President Roosevelt 
gave America its first warning of war, in his 
famous Chicago “quarantine” speech, he has 
had to contend with willful, blind men in 
Congress who fought him at every turn on 
the arms embargo, on selective service, on 
lend-lease for our Allies, on a long list of 
measures proposed to strengthen our country 
for the present conflict. 

Today, while he is engaged in the greatest 
task any President has faced in our entire 
history, he is still obliged to deal with these 
same men. They are still in Congress, and 
unless the people wake up to the danger they 
will continue to sit there. 

It does no good to say that they mean 
well, that they are patriotic at heart, that 
they are doing their best according to their 
lights. The plain fact is that they are an 
added burden upon a President who already 
has too much to carry. They have fought 
him too long, and too bitterly, to change 
overnight, even in the midst of a war. 

They were appeasers at heart from the very 
beginning, and while events may temporarily 
change their policies or their public state- 
ments, events cannot change their convic- 


tions. They never believed in the things we 
are fighting for—the Atlantic Charter is 


something alien to their way of thinking. 
The broad, true democracy Roosevelt stands 
for is in hopeless conflict with their concept 
of government by the privileged few. 
war hasn’t changed that; nothing can change 
it. 

It is true that the picture is not all black 
and white. As I have said, there are some 
Republicans who have loyally supported the 
President in foreign affairs from the very be- 
ginning, but they are not from Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, Pennsylvania may be 
proud of the record its Democratic Congress- 
men have made. On issue after issue they 
stood up to be counted, and their loyalty to 
the President never wavered. They were 
elected, one and all, on their pledge to sup- 
port the President, and they kept faith with 
their constituents. 

Your Philadelphia Congressmen, in par- 
ticular, have served with honor and distinc- 
tion. It would be a clear, definite loss to 
the President, and to his war program, if an 
one of them were to fail to go back. It’s you 


ne 


tJ 


job to see that they do go back, because the 


President needs them. He needs Congress- 
man MYERS. He needs Congressman Brap- 
LEY. He needs Congressman McGRraNeryY. 





Sacks. He needs Con- 
He needs Congre 


He needs Congressmar 
gressman SHERIDAN, 
SMITH. 





I can assure you that he can get a 
well without the Republican C 
from Germantown, Congressman 


Scott, Jr. 


The election of Thomas Minehart would 
be a clear notification to the President that 
Philadelphia is supporting him 100 percent— 
and I am sure that is what Philadelphia 

ants to dk 

The record of your own Congressman 
stands out even more brilliantly in ¢ 4 
with the record made by the Republic 
from your nearby counties. It is a matt 
of amazement to me that the people of Dela- 
ware County continue to tole € JIM 
WOLFENDEN in Congress. C inly no 
has d more to obstruct the war « tf 
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Voters here and all over Pennsylvania 
should be made to realize that our big job 
today is to give the President all the help 
we can. We don’t help him by putting his 
enemies in Congress, or by keepii them 
there. We don’t help him by turning 
the power to make war decisior } 
is the main job Congress has before it 
men who have been wrong in all their pa 
war decisions. We don’t help him by puttin 
into positions of public power and authori 
men who have always been bitterly opposed 
to him, personally and politically, on domes 
policy and on foreign policy. 

Nor do we help the President by putt 


men in public office at Harrisburg who h 
always opposed the President Pen! val 
would be much further along in iis war 
mobilization effort if Arthur James were 


not in the Governor's chair His shortcom- 
ings as Governor were a disgr 

of peace; they are a menace in tim 
I am not going to elaborate on the failure 
of Arthur James to give the President tl 
kind of cooperation he should be getting from 
every governor. 

Clair Ross, at the Governor's invitatior 
took the trouble to point out just a few of 
these shortcomings publicly, and until James 
has cleared his skirts of the charges already 
made—and still unanswered—there is 1 
point in adding to them now 






There is nothing sur} ng about 
James administration’s failure to pull in har- 
ness with the President. Jam doesn’t be- 
lieve in the President; in fact, he susp 
and distrusts everything the Pr« 
and there can be no ioyalty wh is 


no trust. 

I know the Republican candid for Gov- 
ernor very well. He is one of the few 
hard Tories left in American publ l 
There are few Republicans left today wh 


would want to abandon everythi in the 
New Deal, but Ed Martin is one of 
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nd Quay, when the Republican “plu r- 
bund” rode roughshod over Pennsylvania. He 
was a failure as Republican State ch } 
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fear—can be developed and be actually work- 
ing before this war ends and while the pres- 
sures of war make it possible for such cooper- 
ation to catch hold. 

The ghost of the League of Nations does 
not daunt us Chinese. We have thought per- 
haps the most about its failure because we 
were the first and the most grievous victim 
of that failure. It was on the rock of the 
Manchurian incident—at which time I was 
charged by my government with the direc- 
tion of our foreign policy—that the League 
foundered, and this war began for you as 
well as for us. 

But we know that the League failed for a 
very concrete reason, because the two great 
powers which controlled it and could prevent 
action by it did not believe it was necessary 
for their own security. 

That is not the situation today. 

Today those powers which did not feel the 
League useful to safeguard their own security, 
and you who felt it even less necessary for 
your own security, have to recognize that 
international order and collective security 
have become essential for the survival of 
strong states, as well as the preservation of 
weaker ones. Today an aggressor left alone 
in his preparations can get a death jump on 
a strong state, as well as a weak one. 

A second difference from the League is that 
this time we can form our international soci- 
ety while we are still fighting the war. 

Undoubtedly much of the trouble with the 
League was that it was formed after and not 
during the first World War when the Allied 
Nations no longer had to find answers to the 
thousand and one reasons why men do not 
want to cooperate. Men learn to cooperate 
only by having to do it, and the only time 
when they will practice at it is when they 
doubt whether they can survive if they don’t. 

The new world order, like the Chinese Re- 
public, and like all human insiitutions, will 
never be realized until we start it, and we 
shall never be more ready for starting it than 
now. Under the impact of the terror, the 
sacrifices, and the suffering we are going 
through, we are seeing more clearly than ever 
before—and perhaps more clearly than we 
ever shall again—the crying necessity of a 
new world order. If we cannot compose our 
differences now with all that we hold dear at 
take, what chances are there later when 
exhaustion, mutual recriminations, and cyni- 
cism at the end of the war paralyzes common 
action? 

We cannot oppose to the onward surge of 
the Nazis and the Japanese a mere negative 
attitude, the vindication of the Nine Power 
Pact, the defense of the status quo of the 
British Empire, or the territorial integrity of 
the Soviet Union and of the United States. 
We must give to our young men who are 
called on to sacrifice a flaming mission of a 
new world order and begin to make that mis- 
sion come true now. Against a fanatic faith 
in supermen, we must oppose a revolutionary 
enthusiasm for common men. 

We are in the midst of a war more terrible, 
more all-embracing than the last, and to the 
millions of the Chinese and Russian dead will 
be added millions of American and British 
dead before we are through. Are these to die 
in vain; after victory shall we have nothing 
better to offer our peoples than universal ex- 
haustion to be followed in a few years by 

ill another war? Or Shall we not begin at 
once, here and now, to make what will prove 
to be the great advance in human history, 
he emergence of a world order? 

China has known the depth of suffering; 
he means not only to win, but to keep her 
arms bright after the war. 

Through Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
she pledges those arms to her comrades of 
this war to be used not in furtherance of 
nationalistic ambitions but to help uphold 

new world of justice and freedom. 








Americans of Italian Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Attorney General Biddle at the 
Columbus Day Celebration in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, entitled “Amezicans 
of Italian Origin.” 

This thoughtful, sympathetic, and elo- 
quent address concluded with an an- 
nouncement that beginning next Monday, 
October 19, Italian aliens will no longer 
be classed as alien enemies, but that the 
exoneration, which they have so well 
earned, will, with the approval of the 
President, be granted them. 

This announcement gives me a special 
satisfaction, because in my State of Rhode 
Island a large element of the population 
consists of persons born in Italy, or of 
Italian descent,.and I have had occasion 
to know of their loyalty to their new home 
and new country, even in cases where 
they have not become citizens in the 
manner provided by law. 

I was so impressed with the injustice 
of the term “alien enemies” as applied to 
these people that on last September 9 I 
wrote the Attorney General urging the 
change which he has just announced. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On his way across the Atlantic Ocean—to 
India as he supposed—Columbus looked first 
for Japan, that fabulous island he had read 
about in the book of Marco Polo. In 1492, 
finding Japan was not as easy as it was in 
1942 for General Jimmy Doolittie and his 
squadron of bombers. Columbus had but 
little information. Yet he was doing better 
than he knew. He was on his way to some- 
thing infinitely better than finding Japan. 
After his time, other men informed the world 
that he had discovered America. 

On this day the people of a hemisphere 
look back through the march of those four and 
a half centuries to honor the questing mind 
and courageous spirit of Christopher Colum- 
bus that led men across the western ocean. 
But we in America do more than repeat the 
praises of a hero; for it is also our way of 
acknowledging, within ourselves, the great 
gift of the land In the land, our heritage 
begins. The freedom we are now helping to 
defend in far piaces of the world has root in 
its very soil. Between us and this good earth 
of ours the bond is more than material; 
there has been a give and take of something 
dearer to us than goes into the working of 
mines or the growing of crops 

This is so, I think, in ali countries where 
men are now fighting to defend their liberty. 
Sooner than give up this precious privilege, 
they would go down fighting; yet they cannot 
count that freedom won until the very ground 
is free beneath their feet. 

No people knows as well the meaning of a 
liberated land, none feels the longing as ter- 
ribly, as the nation which has had it and lost 
it. There are, among you, many men and 
women who loved what once was Italy. 
There are those who call that older Italy their 
own, Within them burns the pride of a peo- 
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ple, who time and again, arose to resist the 
arms of the invader of their soil, armies of 
Spain, of France, of Austria. Through gen- 
erations these defenders fought and lost. 
Yes; they failed and were crushed, but the 
unresting love for a land that was theirs 
would not quiet, would not let them put 

their weapons and resign thems 

Dante once expressed it, “t salt 
of the bread of others, and know how hard a 
road the going up and down another's stairs 

They fought until they could lose no more, 
and then the dream was theirs. Late in th 
last century Italy had won her independence 
The land was free. 

Free and united; but now that dream is 
gone, and in the halls of Rome a jackal cow- 
ers. But the seed of liberty is too deep in 
Italian ground, the growth is too sturdy to be 
uprooted. There are too many reminders 
There are great names, far in a glorious past 
that come back to stir the memory of the 
present. 

To you of that other, braver Italy, to the 
6,000,000 Americans born of her people, and 
to those other millions who may hear our 
voices across the sea, there is need but to re- 
call those names, and the dream cannot die: 
Dante himself, breaker of the spell of antiq- 
uity; Galileo, wanderer among the stars who 
heard the command of reaction to keep si- 
lent, and would not; Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Tasso, Ariosto—all the great 
men who searched and found new paths to 
the liberation of man’s spirit. 

Let us glance back less tl 
years ago. There on a bank of the Tiber 
Garibaldi, hopelessly outnumbered by the 
French, his shirt bespattered with the blood 
of his own legionnaires, turned to those in 
his council who would have played appeaser, 
crying, “He who still has faith in Italy, 
him follow me,” and carried on the fight, 
guerrilla fashion, from the hills Today 
through conquered Europe the guerrillas still 
shoot the invaders. We need but to remem- 
ber Mazzini, exiled to poverty and a London 
garret, waging from there his lonely battle 
for the liberation of his country; and Cavour, 
boldly shaming the moderates in the revolu- 
tion of 1848, sounding the keynote of his life 
struggle when he broke into their hemming 
and hawing to say to them, “Why go on beg- 
ging for little or nothing? I propose that we 
demand a constitution.” Out of such spirit 
Italy, the nation, was shaped. Like our own 
Nation, that Italy had the memory of names 
which marked her as a land of the free. 

Italians have given us again and ag 
theme of freedom of the land, of the 
off of oppression. In her paintings, in her 
literature, in all the great expression of her 
being, renascence—risorgimento—runs like 
a bright thread binding her gift of genius to 
the world. While our own Am 
lutionists were rising to the con 
their destiny, Alfieri was 
people in Rome: 
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the little men heedless of bullets. It persists, it must as- that of other fathers and mothers who are 
sert itself; and if need be, in the end it will citizens of this country. They, too, would 
as history goes, for make the machine its own to command. like to be citizens of America. Had it not 
] nt watchers Here in America we are building that ma- been for the barrier of the literacy test, almost 
Rome, chine. Here in nerica some 600,000 Itali- without exception they would have become so 
o make | ans, technically alien enemies, are joining | long ago. 
narches millions of Americans of Italian parentage, It is for this reason that I have recom- 
arrogant | in the building of it. They are working side mended enactment of a bill which is now 
for that side with other millions w! have in them inder consideration in Congress. By the 
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not forget that there are other loyal persons 
now classed as alien enemies. Their situa- 
tion is now being carefully and sympatheti- 
cally studied by the Department of Justice. 

To those who are affected by this change, 
I say tonight: “You have met the test. 
Your loyalty to the democracy which has 
given you this chance, you have proved, and 
proved well. Make the most of it. See to it 
that all Italians remain loyal. We have 
trusted you; you must prove worthy of that 
trust, so that it may never be said hereafter 
that there are disloyal groups among Amer- 
ican Italians. If you love your freedom, give 
all that is in you for the Nation which is 
now fighting to preserve it.” 

Finally, to those citizens of Italy across 
the sea in whom the love of freedom has not 
died, I offered a brief message from America 
on this Columbus Day. The words are not 
mine; they are Italy’s—the words of Giuseppe 
Mazzini, in an address to the young men of 
his country, delivered at Milan in memory 
of the martyrs of Cosenza, July 25, 1848. I 
quote: 

“Beyond the Alps, beyond the sea, are other 
peoples now fighting or preparing to fight 
the holy fight of independence, of nation- 
ality, of liberty; other peoples striving by dif- 
ferent routes to reach the same goal—im- 
provement, association, and the foundation 
of an authority which shall put an end to 
moral anarchy, an authority which mankind 
may love and obey without remorse or shame. 
Unite with them; they will unite with you.” 





Interest in Election Lags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE Of THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Richland 
County Farmer-Globe, of Wahpeton, 
Y. Dak., entitled “Interest in Election 


” 


uh 








io 


gs. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


9 
A 
' 


INTEREST IN ELECTION LAGS 
The coming election is, in many respects, 
most important election that h ever 
been held in this country. Especially 
true in the matter of the choice of Congress- 
men and Senators. 

The next Congress going be faced 
with the most difficult part of the conduct of 
the war. By the time it gets into action we 
will all have come face to face with the fact 
! we are in a war to preserve our existence 

a Government and there will have been 
nposed upon us burdens and privations the 
like of which we have not known or imagined. 

It is going to take a Congr with the ut- 

it freedom from partisanship, a Cong 
t can think straight and look far ahead 

to the future, a Congress with the courage 

thing that is whole 


thea 


is this 


is to 





ess 


he the 
tne ¢ 


» go 





le for all time, rather than the thing 
h appears expedient at the time or which 
I be selfishly proposed for the benefit of 
e members of some pr ri 
Lh Member of this C may b 
d upon to have a part in the determina- 
f the policies of this Nation, and of the 
Vv in t 1 ld that to | ifter this 
v 
Ti being t the voter l consider 
the matter of h 


Congress and the Senate, with more care 
than he has ever exercised in the past. 

How successfully we wage this war, and 
what the world of tomorrow is going to be, is 
going to depend a great deal upon the type of 
leadership that the voters send to Congress 
in the coming November election. 

In my opinion it is impossible to overesti- 
mate the importance of this responsibility or 
the gravity of the situation. We have 
reached a point in our history as a people, 
when we need, as we have never needed it be- 
fore, wise and discerning leadership if we are 
to win this war, and having won it do not 
throw away the opportunity for a better 
world that such a victory will bring 

When the war is concluded this Nation is 
going to emerge from it the greatest Nation 
in all history. Into our hands and keeping 
is going to be placed the responsibility for 
setting up a new order—an order that will 


make impossible the periodic wrecking of 
civilization by war such as this generation 
has witnessed. 

We must not evade this responsibility. We 
must meet it, for with what wisdom and 
courage and farsighted vision and states- 


manship we meet 
world be. 


it, so shall the future 





The democratic way of life, strong though 
it may be, cannot continue to survive, if 
periodically its economic back is ken by 
war, brought on by mad dictators on the 


loose. 

The world has appealed to us to save it 
We are meeting that physical challenge and 
will meet it in full. The world of tomorrow 
will call us with another challenge to save it. 








We must meet this challenge also with the 
finest leadership we possess. We must not 
fail in this, for truly it is our rendezvous 


with destiny. 





Government Finances—Letter and State- 
ments From the Secretary of the 
Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to authority which has been 
previously granted to me by the House to 
extend my remarks by inserting from 
time to time statements relating to our 


receipts, expenditures, public debt, and 
other pertinent data affecting our na- 
tional fiscal position, I am including at 
this time a number of statements re- 
cently sent to me by the Secretary of 


the Treasury. 

The data for completed transactions 
is brought down to September 30 last 
and the estimated data for the fiscal year 
1943, which is now in progress and ends 
on June 30 next, is based upon informa- 
tion contained in the President’s rev 1 





Budget estimates as of October 3 ] 
There is included with these statem 

a résumé of the total appropriations and 
contract authorizations for national ds 
fense and war purposes for the period 
commencing July 1, 1940, to date, in- 
cluding amounts estimated for the second 
supplemental national defense appropri- 
ation bill, 1943, which is at present pend- 
ing inthe Senate. This statement classi- 


fies the appropriations and contract au- 
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thorizations by fiscal years and by 
cipal administrative agencies I 
these statements will prove informati\ 
and helpful to the Members of Congress 
and to the public: 
TREASURY 
Washington 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Appropriation 
Washi 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: By dil i 
the Secretary and pursuant to your lettez 
September 25 


prin- 


; + 
LTUSL 





gton, D. C 


25, 1941, I am enclosing herewith 
the following statements: 

Statement No. I, General Buds 
mary—Receipts and Expenditures, 
(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal year 194 
and actual figures for the fiscal year 
(2) actual figures for the first 3 months « 
each of the fiscal years 1942 and 1943 


Statement No. II, Effect on the Public De 
of Financing Cash Requiremer h 
(1) estimated amounts for the fiscal 
1943 and actual figures for the fiscal year 1942 
and (2) actual figures for the first 3 1 
of the fiscal years 1942 and 19438. This st - 
ment shows the extent to which the net ¢ 
has been met through  borrowil 
changes in the Treasury’s cash balanc 
also shows the debt at the beginni nd th 
close of each period, and the amount ¢ li- 
gations guaranteed by the Un 
issued by Government co! rations nd 
credit agencies, as refiected in da y 
Treasury statement. 

Statement No. III, Statutory Debt Lin - 
tion, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to t C a- 
tion and the balance of the borrowing hor- 
ity—i.e., the amount of additional « t 
may be issued pursuant to exis 4 i= 


tatement No. IV, General Fund Bal 

ig an analysis of the general fund bal- 
and the ) 
period. This statement sets forth the bal- 
ances at the beginning and of Le 
period classified as to working bal incre« 





ance 


changes th 








ment on gold, and seigniorage It 
the general fund balance was 
(1) borrowing, (2) excess of 1 
expenditures in trust acc 
(3) the Budget deficit 
Statement No. I 

Statement N Vv. B A l 
Ou inding Obligatioz of (¢ 
and Cred Agencie Iss ( 
Gu nteed by the S 
tember 30, 1942. I r 
each corporat n or € v I 
borrowing autl t outs ( 
tion amoun f these obli 1 | 
the Treasury and held by other 

Statement No. VI, Combined Statemen f 
Assets and Liabilities of Gove n Cor- 
porations and Credit Agencie f August 





31 ; sed upon the latest « Mf 
received by the Treasury. This 
shows the al a of h ¢ 

d E encies ti lig bh t ( 


ir née 


accor 


serves), and 


rated 








anteed by the United States and 
not so guaranteed The net ¥ } ( si- 
fied as to the amounts of the ¢ 
proprietary interest and of tt! 
interest not owned by the Gover: t. The 
l of interagency int 
tions al wenc i? 
also § 
Attent I i ¢ T 
Y nh T f i p 
me! Ry aay 
\ d Budget estim , 
rel t Bu D 
7, 1942 
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I. General Budget Summary—Receipts and expenditures 


tatement of the U. 8. Treasury, i. e., checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States. In millions of dollars} 


| 
Full fiscal years | July 1 to Sept. 30 


cana — Actual, fisea Actual, fiscal | Actual, fi 
a ee | year 1942 | year 1943 
i 


year 1943! 


| 
12, 031 
3, 959 
1, 630 
200 | 


245 


nee trust fund 





, 000 


R50 | 
624 
448 


») 


160 
568 | 


F bed tart Son 


2+ 


- 


422 | 
414 


a» 


044 





»xpenditures 


1 refu 
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Ill. Sta 


[Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Loan Bond Act, as amended as of Sept. 30, 1942. Ir 
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tutory debt limitation 





pa ait ae 

Deduct: : 
Gross public debt outstanding Sept. 30, 1942._______. ; 
Unearned discount of United States Savings Bonds (difference between current redemption value and maturity val 


Total.. 








Less: Debt outstanding not subject to statutory limitations.........- biadodimnationdos . we ‘ 
ee UR Sececeanccescovaensceesadeusseesseeesnosecones se — “ en 
Balance of borrowing authority a Spaaciibeilad bite wncth apleilaiced 
1 Exclusive of obligations guaranteed by the United States not owned by the Tre i j 1574 033 ¢ 
Nore: I are rounded to nearest million and will not nec« rily add to total 
IV. General fund b 
1On basi itl laily statement of the U. S. 7 ury, i. € ks{ } tt I Sf | 
eae : 
Classif 
| Budg -la , ‘ 
| mate ca 
i : 
ul 
Balance in the general fund of the Treasury at the beginning of the rd 
Working balance agntbabad as | 2, 229 1,885 | 
Increment on gold_................ clatiledeaania a | 
Seigniorag¢ oe pinnciineienininine iene 
ONE ah citocdcaebentous _ alcatsiats avait caranmuiniiva/ Gene ha aeeade aa ~ ‘ | 2 9 
Analysis of the change in the general fund during the period: 
increases: _ , | 
Borrow ings (net incres gross public debt . 9 f B 
Decreases: 
Budget deficit (statement I hana Rots plaseleaate . | } s 
Net expenditures in trust accounts, « eeu , <a | 4, 502 - 
Total decreases satnipanidtigth “ a on seneawanes a 3 { bz 
} 
Net increase in the general fund balance 4........................ en ae naiee : pdvbekn gneiss S 
Balance in the general fund of the Treasury at the end of the period | 
Working balance ian : ‘ ‘iota whats Otis 2 an ; 2, 2 2 ] 
Increment on gold............. Juiiatestieaeiai aitatinidaaa Saudia pubis ais -oarae 
Seigniorage (silver).............. sates lahiieishiseinuminkane Piikiniatabe . pipheknse ceeds ; igew aia f 
EE —_ 
Total ecece SS eceenmereccceeecaseeeeeesssees - - coceccces o - 
! Based on revised Bud timate Oct 1942 N t f te excé 
2 Includes amounts nec y to cover total net advances fror rreasury to Gover j le 
ment corporations during » following periods N re rounded to1 





Fiscal year 1943 (estimated adinginn heist tetera 
Fiscal year 1942 (actual mbveudodalbieas 
July 1, to Sept. 30 1042 (actual 
July 1, to Sept. 30, 1941 (actual 





V. Borrowing power and outstanding obligations of corporations and credit age which issue ¢ 
as of Sept. 30, 194 


{Ty 











j — . 
Corporat ey | | | | H 
| Wy 
j 
> | - 
4 
| | . 
Com! t Corporatior 2 ‘ ’ 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 2 00 
Federal Housing A inistration , , ‘ 24,800 | 9 . 
Federal Publie He Authority ; ae einiasd ; y ! 800 | { 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation . . . 4,75 2, 020 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation - x 
lennessee Valley Authority 462 | 
U. S. Maritime Commission......... j 
DO ek amin : date niet : 62 ), 02 
* Less than $500,000 rt 1 iv be increased onlv by tl 
Funds have b en depos ted with the Treasurer of the Unite 1 States for payment of 4 Excl en )( ied on the 
all obligations guaranteed by the United States, representing outstanding matured Re I ance Corporatior 
principal of $22,000,000 and interest of $2,500,000 I hye itstandir at wit y ‘ 
imit of authority to insure mortgages. ‘This amount may be increased by $1,000,- 1 : ind issuance of debentur 
I } 


000,000 upon approval by the President Debentures may be issued and tendered only 


r insured property acquired through foreciosure, 
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ef 


~ 
a 
+ 
5 
R 


ind liabilities of Government corporations and credit agencies as of Aug. 31, 1942 


‘ : 














| j 
} ne frot Oo ; D to Government cor- | | 
ints d PS nian ; porations and agencies? | 49) other | Proprietary | 
rom Gover! : , a et Cee, a ae stof | ; 
| ment corp corp a- by e (including | the United 0 r 
| : ms and 1 reserves Stat | 
ger agenck . |; ‘Treasury Other | ales 
“ - a S actions 
' ; : ee Be q 401 ee heed Sos 191 | S300 Lasesavihiestn= 
I | ] 1) +s 4 226 < 76] Bee Feciecuba @ 
} | Os . j 21 pe } OP ee ae a 
; i \ a al ee | > 14 2h) “ t 31 l * - es. 
‘ ' | 1 | 409 |_| a} 92 oa oo cL 
} ( - 2 s 2a 2, 952 iG | OP lnspindencdne 
\ ' os s] (* i Bice Sines 
"i 2 ; ‘'e 1 | 1, 392 |..... 
\ t / ig at ~ (* l D l-pedawesee 
: j i ss ] 7 ~ 2 PON 
ae y 4 f & 4 ( 2. } ! * 6, 432 . 
| ican 
7 2 7 4,619 4,415 , 91S 5, 824 9, 695 459 
I i 4,4 2, 918 | 161 
i | 5 f 4 ) ~ 84 Y, 254 450 
. ¢ Ir les amounts due to Treasury Department, and other Government depart- 
, . tia ai stior ' I t nt col tions and credit agen¢ 
the aod the Government’s f cial inte: oe | lat reports received by the Trea 
; tions held } I ; ied I y Departn wencies. The amounts cove 
. : tn ; ¥ ration o5—I ry g ol at differ from those shown in table \ 
$4,000,000 ir sit for re I ASOT I Au } 42, instead of Sept 
ee 0) DOD in t it for redemption i 1 include accrued interest. Figu rour i to nearest million and w 
W al A trat ( ted under Executive Ord O54 Feb. 7, udd to total 


VII. War activities program exclusive of Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries 








| | j 
| i 
Trtal j Aer | as ] 
eee - War ; vi Federa Federal National oe 
vities | Depart- D Security | Works | Housing |...) 
ment mer F \ y Agency | Agency : 
prog! | ¢ : me " } me | 




















a 1 | 4, 488 { ] | ( 32 1, 07 - 2, 003 
4 11 78. 435 20, BOK 1, } 2 414 559 1, 481 2. 759 701 SOO | 3, 168 
“ : | 
i t 42,8 14, o€ 3 é 23 j 404 22 1, 60 24 
a ] 8 39, C48 2, v4 555 437 874 2, 20¢ 4, 258 2, 391 500 5, 147 
i r 4 i j 
68 S { 
2 211 1, 5M Z i 7 S74 zUt } 5 2 it 500 5, 147 
( ‘ 
1 
j 
| 7, 738 | 4 7 \ l 
4 | 7 110 
™ in Z } x a 5 ) 
RO 4. OF 60 
AA. &R Q 22 {74 ) 6. 78 FM 203 
j 
t ( O58 2 | »* ; 
8. ( 4 1¢ R ARI RF ‘ 9 09°29 0) { 
7 I, an 7 » $' 2 l 7 
‘ ines 4 a 27, Of 14, 6 $ ) j 4 RA ] f s 2) 558 
f ) r - taa ‘ 
? 863. 658.878 ( nated 1 n eor n of the 
{ T { nt I { i i i i t I Vn f il i ‘ . ind 2 162, OK UO { | { lit I il Lonnag ‘ 
wa | tl cvent Supplemental N } Dx e Appropriation Act, 1942 
sca 1943 reduced una ted Put Law 626, approved June 23, 1942 
i riated and reflected in tl tater | ld t estimated conti ¢ naval exp pr 
the f ul year 43 ar ro i 1 inting to $9,355,000,000 for the fisca ! 4 I vidition t ( ‘ ) 
' n the ar to 6,82 I é 
1 ¢ ; ) ul t¢ ; 
) IR 20) ) , ‘ ’ ; 
2 | include hy ' , 
‘ ‘ nd 7 ( | t 
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The Court Is No Adjunct Mr. Hughes several years ago finally brought | furnished as many men, in proportion to its 
it abreast of its calendar. Yet the act effect | available supply, as Gage County |! 
of regarding the Court as a mere adjunct to nished. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS the executive branch—an attitude inherent “There are many Nebraska men Sel 3 
or in the proposal to “reorganize” it by packing | now who should still be on the far he de- 
it with new members—cannot be wholesome clared. “It is unfortunate that t > me? 
HON. JOHN A. DANAHER in the long run. It cannot but have an ef- | have permitted false pride to cause 
fect upon the conduct of the business of the neglect to ask for deferment. W 
OF CONNECTICUT Court, for if members are constantly involved member that the Army uniform 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES in other affairs they will not have time for the only insignia of patriotism.” 





deliberation and the contemplation that are 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


essential to sound judgments. It also must 
. inevitably have an effect upon the Justices, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr, President, the for if they are constantly to be called from 
increasing frequency in recent months | their judicial tasks for other business they 
with which some of the Justices of the | can hardly fail at last to consider the judi- 
Supreme Court have made public ap- | cial business as being of secondary impor- 
pearances and delivered speeches ex- tance. And if a place on the bench is to be- 
pressing their political views on various come a mere temporary resting spot between 
matters has caused more or less com- a — oe oe ap pesca 
,ent. The Hartford Courant, in its is- A, areata Ree liye cet, peaper stapled gr iyll-gae 
a of October 5, 1942, contained an edi- able a no neee be attracted to it. 
torial entitled “The Court Is No Adjunct.” eee coy ae a roe oan 

f . e y fe e unfortunate. The dignity 
It is a very interesting and challenging | and the austerity of the Court are part of its 
piece, and it seems to me to have a very | strength, and to diminish them seriously is to 
direct bearing on the general situation rob it of a vital element of its great role in 
as viewed in the light of informed lay national affairs. The resources of the Court 
opinion. I ask unanimous consent that are as much subjec’. to the draft as anything 
it b rinted in the Appendix of the eise in a time of total war, but the process 
a naar gs DI : e should not go so far as to undermine the 
NEC . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


institution itself, 
THE COURT IS NO ADJUNCT Difficulty of Meeting Draft Quotas 





In Memory of Lt. Comdr. David Hurt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very beautiful 
poem written by Mr. Frank T. Witten, of 
Tazewell, Va., in memory of Lt. Comdr. 
David Hurt. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcor 
as follows: 





The atmosphere surrounding the Supreme —_—_ 
Court of the United States may once have EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
been somewhat too austere, and the disci- 
plines that its members imposed upon them- ¥ 


° 
selves may have been too rigorous. Perhaps HON GEORGE W NORRIS 
OF N 


Heroic Sailor Soul.” 


The morn is up—lIn serrate line 
Far flung along the skies, 

Their burnished peaks uplifted high 
His native mountains rise 


the country lost something by the tradition 
developed through the latter half of the EBRASKA 


Nineteenth Century that the Court must | IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


hold itself rigidly aloof from all immediate Below them spread rich-sw 


And fields the piowman tills; 


national concerns except as they might come Thursday, October 15, 1942 
before it in due course. Perhaps it lost some- | Z zs And—where in youth his feet have fared 
thing, too, as the result of the theary that Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask The jeweled Tazewell hills 


members of the Court ought not to involve | unanimous consent to have printed in the 
themselves in any public matters save judi- | Appendix of the Recorp an article taken Gray aymbois of the brave and free— 
cial ones, ought not to speak publicly save | from the Lincoln Daily Star of Lincoln, dios einen tie oie anak. tenn ta 
on topics strictly professional or completely Nebr., under the date line of October 10, | mm The living tie a Mndeke. 
general, ought not even to resign save for | which is a statement relating to the im- | 
reasons entirely personal. Asrecently as 1912 | sogeibility der s i a aay ae e | "Tis here that beauty’s flow 
tremendous controversy was precipitated | POSSIDllty, under some Circumstances, OL | In upland glade and wooded 
when Charles Evans Hughes quit the high | Counties in Nebraska and elsewhere com- And here, withheld from mort 
bench to run for the presidency. | plying completely with the draft quotas. The answer to all dreamin 
Yet if the older tradition had its stuffy There being no objection, the article | 
pects, and if it occasionally needlessly was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | The air he breathed was wafted down 


And here he saw the eagles soar— 





sitemeter a a 
























asp ; 
deprived the Nation of services that a Justice as follows: Prom hei ih f rh i ly 
was peculiarly suited to render, the situation | ee The irised fountains c 
now developing represents another extreme. | ~~ were Sam 2: Meee NOAEE SUSE, | Were filtered in a mount 
The ¢ i - Rhee Oe rey CAPTAIN CHASE SAYS | 
The appointment of Mr. James F. Byrnes | No minstrel yet has dared 
to be Director of Economic Stabilization is BEATRICE, NEBR., October 10.—Capt. The challenge ¢ f his hai 
but the latest demonstration or a disposi- B. Chase, of State selective service h Wor eke ad a aaah tas 
tion to regard the Court not as a distinctive | ters, declared here yesterday, “It simpl; "ik dialon es pager ed ; 

ency of the Government, the integrity and in the books that a county must meet ev ee eet 
the traditions of which are vital to the suc- | draft quotas regardless of whether or not it A creater glory rings these hills 
cessful functioning of the Republic, but as | has sufficient real 1-A men available.” Than glows in Lanier’s ral 1 
a mere adjunct of the executive branch, Addressing a civilian defen audience, | A nobler grace these mount 
whose members can be called upon at will Captain Chase said, “Unfortunately, som Than Botticeili’s touch 
to do whatever difficult chores the Executive local boards have the id t] y must , 
may have on hand. | meet their quotas ‘regardless,’ classifyi High fairyland of peas a1 1} 

Thus, Mr. Justice Roberts was called upon | men into 1-A for that purpose if ne ary.” _ #106 of his brave heart’s - 
to head the committee that investigated the | In Nebraska, he said, this fallacy has been His d tless breast for tl 
failure of the defenses at Pearl Harbor. More | particularly unfortunate, because it is a fact In that far hell of st« 
recently, Mr, Justice Murphy, after a trick that in many Nebraska counties the popula- The sun down—tThe n 
with the Army, has been in Detroit to mak tion of young men of 1-A type is sub nal, Bevond the n ' 

in investigation of its exceptionally difficult due to movement of such 1 And over all the Ic 

cial problems. Later the Chief Justice, Mr. | to enter war work Because the draft quotas | A spectral 1 ance 
Stone, was invited to head the committee | are made up on the basis of total population, | 

) investigate the rubber situation. And he asserted, t ulted ] r j The night wind per i 
St ly a day passes but Mr. Justice Douglas high c r many Nebraska counties As if they understood 

yt suggested for one position or another | On the basis of total population through- | That hill and crag and \v 

n another branch of the Government } Out the county, Captain Chase said, the Were hallowed by his 

The Court still functions, and it evidently | United States today would have an Army of —FI 
maintains the pace that was set for it when more than 6,000,000 men if every county had TAZEWELL, VA. 
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War Problems of the Farmer 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 
Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, we all 


know that we cannot win this war with- 


out food. We cannot win the peace 
without food. We cannot exist, we can- 


not carry on the business of the country, 
we cannot maintain our armed forces, 
we cannot keep our allies in the fight 


without the bread, meat, dairy products, 
poultry, and eggs that have been coming 

1 an unending stream from the farms of 
America. 


The amazing, the startling, fact is 
that we have neglected the needs of the 
farmer in this hour of crisis. We have 


stripped his home and his farm of labor. 
His help has been lured from the farm 
by the high wages paid by industry. 
His boys have been drafted and put in 
the armed forces. The farmers are pa- 
triotic. They are doing their part. 
They expected their boys to do their part, 
but they did not expect them all to be 
taken. 


A 


T 


coming to 
able 


mail letters are 
rs who are no longer 
They can get no help 
writes me that he has spent a life- 
building up a prize-winning Jersey 
herd. He has priced it for sale. He 
cannot ip to milk and care for his 
cows. Another writes me that his crops 


1 every 
me from farme 
to carry on. 

One 


time 


get he 


are rotting in the field. He can hire no 
help 

Others are abandoning further efforts 
to put in and cauieeda: crops. They are 
out of heat There is a limit to their 
strength and endurance 

The statement that high-school boys 


re to be sent to help them enrages them. 
ey know that boys and children from 

cities cannot reli the situation. 
satedly called these facts to 
attention of the authorities. Yester- 


eve 


day in a conversation with Secretary of 
Agricultui ckard I I received the first 
encouragement that has come to me. I 
believe he is awé ke to the danger that 
confront Nation. 

I st be x ed. The 
be assured a fit on the 
n reduces. He mtu be guar- 

I farm. 
ie? the G rnment has 
( him and his wife to work 
t the coming of school 

( ! him out. 
ive him from ruinous 
tobacco crop, I, along 
Cong! nen from the burley 
ucceeded in ‘iting into 
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Virg and 


Tennessee, Kentucky, inia, 
North Carolina. 

I also helped to write into the Price 
Control Act a provision that will insure a 
market in the Knoxville packing houses 
for our livestock. This means that our 
livestock growers will not have to pay 
freight on their cattle, hogs, and lambs 
to markets in distant States. 

I also voted to guarantee to the farm- 
ers prices for their products that will 
give them a profit. 

I know the problems of the farmers. 
I own and operate a farm, and have first- 
hand knowledge of what the farmers are 
up against. We must help and not hin- 
der him. We must lighten his burdens, 
not increase them. 

et me say to my farmer friends, you 
may be discouraged, but do not give up. 

Our country cannot win without your 
help. Farmers fought our war for inde- 
pendence. They have been in the front 
ranks always when our country has been 
in danger. No hardship you could pos- 
sibly suffer can compare to the ho.ror 
of a German and Japanese victory. All 
ve have would be gone; our homes would 
be violated, our loved ones outraged, and 
we would all be slaves. 

Every sacrifice you make, every pound 
of food your toil produces is a blow for 


victory. I know you will not fail your 
country. Your farm is a battlefield, and 
you, your wife, and your children are 


soldiers in your country’s fight for liberty. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, scme of 
the farmers have been supporting the 
New Deal because they thought its poli- 
cies were more favorabie to bee em than 
those of the Republican Pa roe 


me ary of 


prohibits a detailed siate 
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years. S 
always have sought to protect the farm- 
er’s home market and to give him an 








export market. It has never advocated 
a policy of scarcity or the regimentation 
of the farmer, : re the new deale1 
The gentlem Sou Carolin 
[Mr. FuLmMeEr] D mocratic chairman of 
the House Commi itte on Agriculture, 
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payments at this time on Commissioner and 
) 


land-bank mortgage lcans amount to over 1 
percent. 
Mr. Horrman,. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


tleman yit a ? 

Mr. FuLmer. Let addi- 
tional pictu re, and then I shall yield. Back 
in the really good old days, 65 percent of the 
farms were owned by farmers, while at th 
time the picture is the other way round, 65 
percent of our farmers are tenants or near 
tenants. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FuLMeERr. I yield. 

Mr. HorrMaN. Is the gentleman sure about 
hose figures about the increase in the num- 
ber of mortgaged farms and the increase 
farm tenancy? 

Mr. FULMER. 


me git this 


ve you 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


That is right. 


From the foregoing it appears that, 
while before the New Deal came to power 
65 percent of the farmers owned their 
farms, now 65 percent of the farmers are 
tenants. To put itin another way: Since 
the New Deal has been in full charge 
since it inaugurated its program of the 
triple A, of the killing of pigs, of soil- 
conservation payments, and of aid to 
farmers, an additional 30 percent of the 
farmers have lost their farms and become 
tenants. If that policy continues and 
produces like results in the years to come, 
get out your pencil and a piece of paper 
and figure just how long it will be before 
all farmers are tenants. 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to announce to the 
House that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is submitting a report for the 
Recorp in connection with the recent 
hearings on the production and labor 
problems of the farmers of the count: 

During these hearings we had Sec 
er of Agriculture Wickard, General 

rshey of the Selective Service System, 
sae Nelson of the War Production 
Board, and Paul McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission, appearing be- 
fore the committ 

I believe this 


CTC 


report will prove to be 
V interesting to the Members of the 
Hous e, and I am hoping that they will 


avail themselves of tl opportunity o 


reading same, copies of which will b 
submitted to the President, Secretary 
Wickard, and the heads of the various 
agencies conn i with our war effo1 

Our report following recent hearings 
on farm-labor situation, to the President, 
Secretary Wickard, Donald Nelson, Paul 
McNutt, Manpower Commission, General 
Hershey, Selective Service System, and 
the Congress: 

The H ( Arriculture has 

1 ul ce prcblem of rm 











production. We were given the benefit of 
the views of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
irector of the Selective Service System, the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, and 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, The committee has also made a limited 
survey of farm conditions in every part of the 
Nation. 
: THE SITUATION 

We find that, while the Nation has ample 
food and fiber supplies at the moment, it is 
very likely that within or before another 12 
months a critical shortage will exist as to 
many necessities of life. 

The present ample supplies are due to 
(1) the accumulation of surpluses during the 
last several years, (2) the wholehearted re- 
sponse of the farmers to requests for in- 
creased production in order to meet war 
needs, and (3) an exceptionally favorable 
eromtiig and harvesting season. 

The present supplies will be rapidly con- 
sumed by our armed forces, by our civilian 
population, and by the enormous require- 
ments of our allies. Few people have any 
comprehension of the magnitude of ship- 
ments of food to our Allies or the shipments 
which will be required in the future. The 
demands for our armed forces and allies will 
increase, rather than diminish. 

The farmers of the Nation are ready, 
willing, and anxious to produce to the utter 
limits of their capacity. We concur in the 
statement of Mr. Donald Nelson that “the 
farmers of this Nation have done a job not 
equalled by any other group.” 

But the mere willingness or desire of the 
farmers will not bring forth abundant crops. 
They must have ample trained help on their 
farms, ample tools to work with, and prices 
sufficient to at least cover the cost of produc- 
tion and living expenses. Today they face 
1943 with none of the three. 


Instead of ample help, the farmers are 
finding it necessary, on account of shortage 


of labor, to sell their farms, their livestock, 
and their dairy herds. Many crops are going 
to waste in the fields for lack of help and 
machinery to gather them. This shortage of 
labor on the farm has been brought about 
by (1) the inducement of high wages and 
short hours in industrial plants and on de- 
fense projects; (2) the drafting for military 
service of essential and trained farm workers 
and operators, even to the last man on the 
farm; and (3) to the voluntary enlistment of 
our farm boys, moved by their patriotic im- 
pulses and the glamor of military service. 

Instead of ample tools to work with, the 
farmers are told that farm implements and 
machinery will be rationed. Very little has 
been made available, and it now appears that 
limited repair parts are all they can hope for. 
On the other hand, a reasonable amount of 

or-Saving machinery and equipment would 


be most helpful in meeting the labor short- 
With regard to prices, while the farmer is 
forced into a labor market in competition 
with high industrial wages, he told that 
he will enacunver unalterable opposition in 
rying to include this increased labor cost in 
he price of his commodity. Every item en- 
ring into the cost of production has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, yet it seems that 
ir urban population expects the farmer to 
nhtinue to produce at pre-war pri 
FINDINGS 
1, We r nmend that directives be ied 
immediately to local draft boards to place in 
ferred classifications men essentially en- 
ed in the production of vital dad and 
fiber supplie 
- Our investigation discloses that the 
reatest exodus of workers from the farm 
S been caused by the inducement of high 
dustrial wages. No one can expect a work- 
tay on the farm at a wage of 30 to 
$60 per month when he can receive much 
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as $100 per week or more in an industrial 
plant or on a defense project. Ceilings on 
farm commodity prices prohibit any substan- 
tial increase in farm wage rates. The Govern- 
ment pays the bill for industrial production 
and we observe that the War Labor Board 
is daily adjusting industrial wages upward. 
Either farm prices must be raised so the 
farmers can compete in this labor market or 
else industrial wages must be brought to the 
same comparative level of farm wages. 

38. We are convinced that the various agen- 
cies connected with the war effort have not 
shown proper appreciation of the importance 





of agriculture in winning the war. When 
requests have been made for materials for 


the manufacture of farm machinery, the 
reply has always been that such materials 
were needed for war production. The time 
has come when these agencies should recog- 
nize that necessary food and fiber is war pro- 
duction, and now that the shortage of labor 
has become so acute immediate provision 
should be made for supplying the farmers 
ef the Nation with necessary far equip- 
ment, machinery, and repair parts. 

4. Our committee was astor ed to learn 
that, up to date, there has been no compre- 
hensive survey of the manpower of this Na- 
tion and of the requirements to successfully 
carry on the war. We strongly recommend: 

(1) That a definite determination be made 
as to (a) the total number of armed forces 


m 


mm 


lish 


which the manpower and industry of this 
Nation can support and sustain, (b) the able- 
bodied manpower needed to support such 


armed forces and civilian population, and (c) 
the manpower available for such purposes; 

(2) That all needs be rated according to 
their respective importance the winning 
of the war; 


for 


(3) That an appropriate pric rity system be 
established for the allocation of the available 
supply of manpower 

5. The farmers in “every part of the Na- 


tion do not know how to plan for 1943 crops. 


Contracts must be made, material must be 
secured, fertilizers must be bought, seed 
must be ordered, months in advance. Utter 
confusion exists today on every farm, every 
ranch, every dairy. We appeal to the Presi- 
dent and the several administrative agen- 


cies to act and act now, so the farmers may 
know whether to plan and how to plan. 
6. Price ceilings can protect the consumer 


only so long as there is something to price. 











They may easily and quickly bring about 
such shortages that supply will be many 
times more important than price. We, 
therefore, recommend that minimum prices 
be fixed and ceilings be adjusted so as to en- 
courage abundant production. Very little 
rationing of farm commodities will be neces- 
sary if the producers are encouraged, and 
they should not be required to produce at a 
loss 

It is hoped that the Price Administrator 
and the Director of Economic Stabilization 
will respect and carr t é f the 
Congress in establi m um ceiling 
pric 8, which pri least 
the farm prices prevailing durir he period 
spec ified by law 

7. It is our definite conclusion t 
hundreds of Unitec f of- 
fices spread acros 4 ( )- 

ted a great deal t sé ] 
farm labor shorta ed a 
labor recruiting fc I plants 

nd defense projects. They ha dvertised 
the scale of high wages as an u t for 
recruits and have drawn bundreds of thou- 


sands of farmers and farm workers to the in 
dustrial centers. Tt 1ey have not hesitated to 


cooperate with labor licitors who have gone 


cut on the farms to entice away the workers. 

8. We see little hope in replacing trained 
farm labor with city workers ir lack of 
ley wladoca PF any *y 17 y q IA 
xnowiedge Of agricuilt proa 2 uid, 
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nature of the magazine, I have not dignified 
the falsity appearing therein by any public 
statement. It was very apparent that the 
miogazine intended deliberately to mislead 
the people, and I did not think that any 
imerican would be gullible enough to accept 
without further explanation these state- 
ments which were so obviously colored to 
accomplish a nefarious purpose. 

The truth of the matter is that the amend- 
ment which I offered to the price-control bill 
did exactly the opposite to that claimed in 
the New Republic magazine and those who 
have copied from it. 

On November 28, 1941 (p. 9461, Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp) the Honorable Henry StTeEa- 
‘LL, Chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ng and Currency, offered an amendment to 
he price-c ol bill providing for the estab- 

hment of a price-control board, composed 
of five members, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the consent of the Senate. 
he amendment also provided for the strik- 
ing out of the bill language creating the 
Office of Administrator and substituting in 
lieu thereof a five-man board. 

On the same day (p. 9462, CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp) I offered an amendment as a substi- 
tute for the Steagall amendment. My amend- 
ment provided that the President shall ap- 
point a Price Control Administrator, by and 

















with the consent of the Senate. I provided 
rther that the Administrator would receive 
& salary of $10,000 per year and might appoint 
fuch personnel as might from time to time be 
f pI ed for by Congress. I provided that 
t r might lize all Federal 
; l l agencies, and so forth. I 
l n it ap} attorneys 
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ing of marginal profits is concerned, as pro- 





vided for in the bill, indicates beyond any 
question of doubt that Mr. Henderson does 
not consider it the real teeth in the bill. 

The licensing provision of the bill has such 
power contained in it as to rake the Price 
Administrator an economic czar with power 
to regulate margins of profit as well as prices 
and to effectively control the marketing 
policies of every little merchant in the United 
States. But I must reiterate that it is not 
considered effective by those administering 
the act because it has never been put into 
practice. 

In summary, my amendment was designed 
to preserve democratic processes whereby la- 
borers, farmers, and small businessmen with 
limited financial means, might seek protec- 
tion from czaristic bureaucracy. Surely no 
one who voted with the Administration, 
against my amendment, can be considered a 
friend cf constitutional government and the 
common people. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Very sincerely, 
JressE P. WOLCOTT. 





Shall 18- and 19-Year-Olds Be Drafted? 
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Thursday, Octcber 15, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Daniel Marsh, president 
of Boston University: 

SHALL 18- AND 19-YEAR-OLDS BE DRAFTED? 


(By Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University) 
(A symposium in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
September 6, 1942) 

You ask for my opinion on the drafting of 
1i8- and 19-year-old young men for military, 
naval, and aeronautical service. At least 
three subsidiary questions are worthy of con- 
sideration. The most intelligent answer can 
be made after weighing these questions. I 
mention them as 

First, what will it do to these 18- and 19- 
year-olds? The answer is too obvious for 
lengthened discussion. They are still quite 
impressionable at that age They are get- 


follows: 


ting their ideas of the sacred value of human 
life fixed in mind Training for actual war- 
fare, and fighting on the field of battle, is 
bound to sear their souls. War is brutal 
and brutalizing, and anybody who pretends 


otherwise is not speaking the truth. 
what will it mean to the country 
in the present emergency? The simple truth 


Second, 





of the matter i iat we are ail in a grim 
tug of war, and we cannot and dare not let g: 
There was a pericd when one could question 
in pure patriotism activities that pointed 
toward our entry into the war; but that day 
is forever past. It would be incomparably 
worse for us to lose this war now that we are 


1 
us to have 





in it than it would have b r 
stayed out of it entirely. We must win. No 
matter what the cost is, we must win. Any 
] t ¢ of the cost is terribly dis- 
G I hatever the cost, we must win 
t v that we are in it Therefore, 
d question « erning this proposal 
c 18- anc 19 -old | i W 
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air cadets than maturer men because they 
are more rash. Furthermore, we must not 
weaken our industries at home. To draft for 
the Army, or Navy, or Air Corps men who are 
needed in our industries and other fields of 
work at home is a _ self-defeating pey. 
Again, married men should not be drafted < 
long as there are enough single men to mee 
the needs. All of these considerations lead 
to an affirmative answer to the second aspect 
of the question which we are considering. 

Third, what will the drafting of 18- and 
19-year-olds mean to the future of eur coun- 
try? This war cannot last forever. Even if 
it is long drawn out, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that it will be brought to an end during 
the natural lifetime of the present 18- ar d 
19-year-old youths. What will be the effect 
on the country down in that future when 
the war is over and the soldiers return home 
to become the citizenry of the Nation for 
whose preservation they were drafted? The 
consideration here is not based exclusively on 
what war will have done to these young men 
but it is based primarily upon their lack of 
educational opportunities. Here they are, 
young fellows just out of high school. They 
have not yet had time to begin their lives 
Even the most optimistic person will not pre- 
sume to say that they have attained mental 
maturity. Any future that grows out of such 
a ne on is very foreboding, and certainly 
must point toward a negative answer to the 
questio n which we are considering. 

And now, having looked at these three sub- 
sidiary questions to our main question, we 
are prepared to make an answer. It is this. 
The war must be won, but only in order that 
the peace also may be won and our demo- 
cratic American way of life saved. Men can- 
not govern themselves unless they have a 
fair measure of intelligence; for when a 
people undertake to do their own dictator- 
ship, they assume the responsibilities as well 
as the privileges of the function. A democ- 
racy forever stands in need of an intelligent 
and trained leadership. Therefore, I propose 
the following: 

Let the 18- and 19-year-old youths be 
drafted, but at the same time let those who 
are qualified to enter college and who desire 
to go to college be placed in the colieges 
and universities of this land, somewhat as 
men are now allowed to continue in college 
under the Naval V-1 program. That is, let 
the Government draft these young fellows 
and then let it put as many of them as are 
intellectually fit into our colleges and uni- 
versities, and let the Government pay the 
bills for their education. Let these young 
men stay in college, some of them for 2 years 
and some of them for 4 years. Two gains will 
be won by such a course. In the first place 
the Government will have these young men 
at its call. In the second place, while these 
young fellows are being trained they will 
also be receiving an education which wil 
make them more value to the Army and 
Navy and Air rvice when they enter it, and 
will, at the same time, make them incom- 
parably more valuable as citizens when the 
war is over. 
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lowing address made by Louis Nizer, on 
the occasion of the Jewish army dinner 
tendered to Robert Roy Nathan, head of 
+ the Planning Board of the War Produc- 
tion Board, held at the Waldorf Astoria, 
September 29, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman, Admiral Stirling, Mr. Robert 
Roy Nathan, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
bs gentlemen, I can only tell you how grate- 
. ful I am for the generous introduction of 
your chairman by assuring you that my 
appreciation is as great as his exaggeration. 
This is a very select audience, and it has 
been intimated that invitation for your 
presence was an honor conferred upon you. 
So it was. But candor being the order 
of the day, I may reveal to you how it is 
that you are really here. Perhaps I can 
explain it in terms of the Wall Street broker 
who sent out announcements to a large 
group of distinguished businessmen that 
he was putting them on his mailing list. 
Through an unfortunate typographical error 
of his secretary, the notice received the next 
morning by many important executives 
read, “We are pleased to put you on our wail- 
ing list.” That is how you come to be here, 
You are on the “wailing list” of the Com- 
mittee for the Jewish Army. 
It is fitting that this evening should have 
begun with humor. Freud was once asked 
to explain how the Jew, despite all of his 
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persecution, could continue to laugh. His 
reply was that the question revealed con- 
fusion It was because the Jew laughed 
that he was able to survive. 

You may be perplexed as to why it is 


necessary to have a movement to persuade 
the leaders of the United Nations that they 
should accept the services of 200,000 soldiers 
in Palestine for the defense of the Middle 
East. Palestine is 12,000 miles from the 
United States. Bottoms are precious. Re- 
ently Prime Minister Churchill stated that 
he had applied to the President to give him 
40 or 50 ships so that he could transport 
men there to replace the 80,000 men lost at 
Tobruk. Yet here we are meeting to devise 
plans to persuade the United Nations to 
accept the manpower offered to them—men 
who would fight heroically as only men can 
who defend their own homes 

Certainly the proffer is not ignored because 
Middle East is unimportant. Let us 
consider first the purely military strategic 
phase of the situation 


the 


The Middle East affords the only supply 
sute to Russia besides the Arctic. 
The Middle East means the possession of 


the Mosul oil fields in Persia. 


The Middle East means a base for Amer- 
in bombers to attack the Rumanian oil 
fields which supply the only crude oil to the 


AT 


Nazi machine 

The Middle East means the possibility of a 
rry command to carry supplies across Africa 
to India 


The Middle East means control of the Mos- 

n world 

The Middle East means a base to land 
American troops which can either attack 
Italy r the Balkans or can support the 


uthe flank of the Russian Army 
Convers the loss of the Middle East 
would means the loss of Alexandria, the only 


English naval base in the eastern Medi- 











rane That would mean the immediate 

of M 1 and the control of t Medi- 

Che lle East would mean not 

t Persian oil fields would fall into 

hands, but what has been greatly over- 

k Egyptian fields near Ras Ghareb 

vVhich produce 667,000 metric tons of oil 
nus 

Tl ] f the Middle East would mean 

the M m world, which has been hos- 





tile to the United Nations, could express that 
hostility in practical terms by joining the 
Axis movement. It might mean the end of 
Turkey’s neutrality: 

The loss of the Middle East would mean 
that the huge stores of supplies and material 
which have been shipped there would in 
part or whole become the property of the 
Nazis. 

The loss of the Middle East would mean the 
easy exploitation of African resources by the 
Axis. 

It would mean the joining of Japanese and 
Yazi forces and the exchange of war mate- 
rial to support one another. 

Thus, for a comparatively small price, since 
we are talking in terms of merely 100,000 
or 200,000 men, Hitler would gain the great- 
est prize of this war—a prize out of all pro- 
portion to the millions of men and the wealth 
of equipment he is throwing into the Russian 
campaign. 

The prize is great and its loss would be 
great. It might not be a fatal loss but would 
undoubtedly prolong the war for years with 
the consequent horrible loss of life and 
resources. 

At this critical juncture of the global battle 
we offer 200,000 strong young Palestinian 
and stateless Jews, eager to fight under their 
own flag but completely under the direction 
of the United Nations’ military leaders. 

When I say 200,000 men that is a very 
conservative estimate. There are 600,000 
Jews in Palestine. It is the youngest nation 
in the world. Forty-one percent of its popu- 
lation is between the ages of 18 and 35. In 
the United States 34 percent of the popula- 
tion is of that age, and in Great Britain 32 
percent. 

Thus there are 130,000 people in Palestine 
of the requisite youthful ages ‘ifty thou- 
sand of these have had previous military 
training in the armies of the other countries 
from which they are now refugees. In addi- 
tion there are 903,000 Jews in the entire 
Middle East area from whom volunteers could 
be obtained and, of course, there are the 
stateless Jews in South Africa who are not 
eligible to join the armed forces there but 
who could be counted upon to volunteer 
heavily for a Jewish army. 

In October 1939 the Jews of Palestine de- 
clared a voluntary registration for war serv- 
ices. One hundred and thirty-six thousand 
young men and women immediately regis- 
tered. These stalwart young men are not 
admitted into the combatant fi f 
English Army today. England puts a limita- 
tion on their enlistment in proportion to 
Arab enlistment, and since there few 
Arab enlistments they are not accepted 

Furthermore they are treated like n 

I 





are 


itives, 
which means that they receive lower pay, 
protection for their families, 

subjected to a sort of Jim Crow law in the 
Middle East applicable to natives 


no 


and are even 


This is not the way to exploit the magnifi- 
cent spirit of a proud young people 

What are the reasons given for the refusal 
to accept a Jewish army? The only reason 


is that given by the English Coloni 








that it would arouse the antagonism of the 
Arabs. Does that sound familiar to you? 
30 you remember when we were concerned 
about arousing the antagonism of the Japa- 
nese if we fortified Guam? Do 1 1 - 
ber when we dared not offend the sensibili- 
ties of the Japanese Empire by pping e 
supply of oil and scrap iron with which they 
now kill our marines? This is the decadent 
appeasement policy of the pre-Munich era 
still alive 

But there is a more practical answer. What 
Arab hostility are we shielding against? 
There has been no pan-Arabian movement 
for 500 years. The Arabs are split up into 
hostile tribes fighting each other on horse 
back with spears. In modern mec zed 
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warfare even if they were unit d yuld 
constitute no military force of any « - 
quence. 

Furthermore, the Arabs have at all times 
been hostile and we gain nothing by appeas- 


ing them. The ex-Mufti of Jerusalem is n 
in Berlin with a Nazi guard of honor post 
at his door. The Arabs were hostile in Sy 
which the English had to conquer. The Ar 
staged a revolt in Iraq which the English had 
to put down. The Italians have sl 
their own Arab population a 
difficulty in making friends with « 











tribes. Indeed, the Egyptians have remained 
remarkably neutral with Rommel only { 
miles away. 

The only dependable, unified, and - 





sive group in the Middle East are tl! 
Must we again commit the colossal error < 
turning away our friends and endeavorin 
futilely to appease our enemies? Let us make 
it profitable to be friendly and deal stern 
with laggards whose neutrality i 
preparatio: for betrayal. Is it not 

the traditional orthodox Colonial Office view- 
point be examined in the light of tl namic 
realities of today? If a Jewish army wi 
formed, the Arabs might with envious imita- 
tion demand a unit for themselves. By; ! 
means let us grant such a request. Let 








encourage the native population to fight 
our sides for their freedom and ours 

What other objections are made to 
Jewish army? Some of them come from 
Jewish sources. We may say, in all frank- 
ness, that Jews are not united on this pro- 
gram But that has no ignificance I 
understand that the Free French Army has 
some dissidents in Vichy. There Free 
Pole Army and a Free Czech Ar! Even 
though these nations are no longer ex- 
istence, we respect the valor of these fight- 
ing units. When peace comes they will have 


a standing and a dignity to speak for f 
peoples 
What will be have? 


The libels that the 

war was caused because of the Jé without 

any concrete symbol in the form of 

heroic army to combat such falsehoods 
Admiral Stirling has pointed 


analogy of General Pershing refusing to per- 
mit the use of American soldiers in France 
unless they fought as an American Arm! 
Pershing said quite bluntly that when t 


war was over he wanted the Ame 
the part 























to receive credit for it had 
Should not the Jews, dying on all the b 
fields, likewise receive credit for t r resis 
ance rather than be pictured in the publ 
mind as merely degraded victims of 
barism? 

It is not gener } t J 
have a glorious S wal ‘ é 
great military ¢ have tin 
or other attacked thou Pe 
Sia, Syri Rome Ri Im- 
perial Germany ze 
the Jew The Ss ¢€ e¢ é 
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n the last Worl French mobiliz 
constituted 14.5 percent of the popul 
The Jews in the French ré ! 
22 percent of their eligible p T 
enlistment were higher in 

heir ni Italy, Ex 
United S 
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them every day in the newspapers in terms 
of humiliation and degradation. One reads 
about them in Ghettos treated as inferiors 
and subjected to torture. Why not read 
about them as valorous young men perform- 
ing deeds of heroism? If Palestine were in- 
vaded, a Jewish army would defend it with 
the Maccabeean courage of a desperate peo- 
ple. What respect we would have for Jews 
fighting and killing Nazis as the Russians are 
doing. What pride would be ours to read of a 
Jewish army under Allied commanders form- 
ing a unit in an invasion force. The Jews 
in other United Nation armies will acquit 
themselves well. They owe loyalty only to 
their country. They are not stateless or 
Palestinian Jews and would not be eligible 
for the Jewish army. There is no conflict of 
interest or loyalty any more than there is 
between American soldiers of Czech extrac- 
tion and the Free Czech army. 

That leads me to the moral issue. The war 
is 3 years old but Hitler declared war on the 
Jews 9 years ago. They were his first victims. 
The Jews then said to the world, “We warn 
you that this is not merely an attack upon 
Judaism—it is an attack upon Christianity 
and all civilization. Take guard. This is a 
storm signal.” 

What was the answer? We were told that 
of course there was great compassion for our 
position but after all the nations of the world 
could not interfere in the internal affairs of 
another country. “What,” said some, “would 
you say if Hitler objected to the lynching of 
Negroes in the South?” Our answer was, 
“You must distinguish between sporadic mob 
violence and official governmental policy. 
There is no boundary line to the human 
heart. This is a governmental policy of bru- 
tality which will sweep across the world on 
pagan wheels.” 

The tragic prophecy came true. In fore- 
seeing this, the Jews were not wiser than 
other peoples. Centuries of experience had 
conditioned them to recognize dark and evil 
forces. Now, after having been the victims 
for 9 years of Hitler’s infamy, they want to 
fight back under their flag—as Jews—200,000 
young men, many of whom swam from 
freighters and tubs to the shores of Palestine 
in nothing but loin cloths and who have 
been made strong by the sun and soil of that 
Holy Land of three religions want to die like 
men if they cannot live like men. 

These men have already performed a mir- 
acle, With their bare fingers they have trans- 
formed an arid waste land into a fertile, in- 
dustrial nation feeding and supplying the war 
effort in the Middle East. The food which 
they have grown on previous desert soil and 
the potash and minerals which they have 
developed are the mainstay of the agricul- 
tural and industrial aid to the United Nations 
n that battle area. 

There were many who said the Jews were 
merely middlemen—they were not farmers. 

t these chalutzim doctors, professors, 
have toiled inexhaustively in the 









broiling sun to free the land from rocks, 

ones, and swamps. They have sweated 
Ww jut pay to build a homeland. They have 
Ww d for an ideal. They have sustained 


hem elves spiritually by their historic 
hievement in building a land. Now they 
£ and to avenge the indiginities 
poured on their people. They want to repay 
1 Nazis for atrocities and sadism beyond 

iman belief. They want to repay them for 


want to fight 


B sov, where thousands of Polish Jews— 
n women nd children—were lined up, 
dig their own trenches, and then 
ith machine-gun bullets, and where 
wounded were buried so that the 

gp heave 
They want to fight for democracy and for 
li They must not be denied this right. 
it would be a violation of the Atlantic Charter 


ciples for which we fight 
that opportunity 





' 


We have read so much of human degrada- 
tion. Here is a magnificent gesture—one 
that can fill the spirit and heart; one that 
can aid the sorely beset United Nations in the 
most perilous hour and in the most endan- 
gered sector. 

We must think even now of the post-war 
period. Even now we must prepare the road 
so that a new Ku Klux Klan and a new anti- 
Semitic movement may not follow in the 
wake of economic dislocation after the war. 
Let the valor and heroism of the Jews, like 
that of the Free French, the Free Poles, the 
Free Czechs, write its own record of coxtri- 
bution to a better world. 

We must give them a chance to see to it 
that liberty, which was born on Mt. Sinai, 
which was cradled in Bethlehem, which spent 
its early sickly childhood in Rome, which 
went to school in England, whose iron 
schoolmaster was France, and which spent its 
young manhood in America, shall live to- 
morrow all over the world! 

That leads me directly to the guest of 
honor of this evening for he has given unique 
talents even as a young man to the harness- 
ing of our ideals to practicability. 

I confess that it is somewhat difficult to 
introduce Mr. Nathan. I know he is not a 
politician because he thinks there are two 
sides to every question, whereas a politician 
thinks there are two sides to every office—an 
inside and an outside. 

I know he is not a demogog because he 
does not concern himself with the art of 
extracting money from the rich and votes 
from the poor. 

I know he is not a diplomat even though 
I am informed he always sees to it that you 
have his way. 

I can't say he is a moderate unless I were 
to apply the definition once given of Cicero— 
that he is a moderate of the most violent 
extraction. 

I can’t say he is tactful because he is severe 
not only with subordinates but with su- 
periors. 

I can't say he is a philosopher simply be- 
cause he believes that man is like a bicycle 
and if you don’t ride him he falls. 

I can’t say he is a financier simply because 
he makes capital from his own and other 
people’s mistakes. 

I do know that he is a brilliant economist 
but I hope for this reason that he under- 
stands that knowledge is the only instru- 
ment of production which is not subject to 
the law of diminishing returns. I know he is 
an elastic thinker for the human mind is 
like a parachute—it only functions when it 
is open. 

Perhaps I can best describe his function 
in the terms of an inspired error which a 
school girl made in her geography class when 
she was asked to locate Washington, D. C. 
She said, “Washington, D. C., is hounded on 
all sides by the United States of America,” 
and it seems to me that Washington, D. C., 
is hounded on all sides by the Chairman of 
the Planning Board of the War Production 
Board whom I now introduce to you, Mr. 
Robert Roy Nathan. 


a 


The President and the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANCIS R. SMITH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 3, 1942, the people 
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will elect their Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, 

The next Congress will not only play 
a vital part in the winning of the war, 
but it also will be called upon to writ« 
the peace. 

A military victory cannot be an end in 
itself. That was the mistake in the yea: 
1919. The tragedy of America, and, in- 
deed, the probability of this war, began 
with the Congress of 1919. We found 
ourselves with a victory, but with a Presi- 
dent who could not act, because he had 
a hostile Congress, and a Congress that 
repudiated his war aims. 

Victory in itself does not mean peace. 
It can only mean the creation of a state 
of affairs in which peace can be achieved 
and maintained. The maintenance of 
peace must be a continuous process 
Peace must forever renew itself. We 
must be sure that when we have won the 
victory, we will not have to tell our chil- 
dren that we fought in vain—that we 
were betrayed by our elected Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United 
States. 

This time the achievements of our 
fighting forces must not be thrown away 
by political cynicism, timidity, incompe- 
tence, and shortsightedness. 

Intelligent judgment must be exer- 
cised by the people in the selection of 
their Congressmen to represent them for 
the next 2 years, during which time 
grave decisions must be made to insure 
a speedy and decisive victory and a just 
and everlasting peace. 

IT invite attention to my record in con- 
trast to that of my predecessor in Con- 
gress: 

4¥Y PREDECESSOR S RECORD 

First. Contrary to the wishes of our 
military authorities, he voted against the 
fortification of Guam, which has fallen 
to Japan because of the failure to fortify 
this outpost. 

Second. He voted against appropriat- 
ing money to the Army for the purpose 
of building 1,283 airplanes. It was said, 
“they are not necessary or essential.” 

Third. He voted against authorizing 
the President to construct and operate 
railroads in Alaska. 

Fourth. Voted against the construc- 
tion of additional facilities in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

Fifth. Refused to appropriate $1,000,- 
000 for the development of Fort Knox. 

Sixth. Voted to kill an appropriation 
of $25,000,000 for the production of 
aluminum for the manufacture of air- 
planes. Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
testified that we needed this aluminum 
to build airplanes. 

Seventh. Voted to prohibit the expor- 
tation of arms and ammunition to those 
countries which are now our allies. 

Eighth. Voted against conscription, 
which would have left us without an 
army to defend ourselves. 

MY RECORD 
Before Pearl Harbor 


First. On January 22, 1941, I voted for 
a bill authorizing additional shipbuild- 
ing and ordnance manufacturing facili- 
ties for the United States Navy. 

Second. On February 8, 1941, I voted 
for the lease-lend bill. 
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Third. On March 19, 1941, I voted for | of many officials of State and local govern- 


an appropriation for the national defense 
to provide aid to the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

Fourth. On August 5, 1941, I voted to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to requisition property required 
for the defense of the United States. 

Fifth. On October 17, 1941, I voted to 
repeal the ban on arming American 
ships, to provide protection for our 
American boys at sea. 

Sixth. On November 28, 1941, I voted 
to further the national defense and se- 
curity by checking speculative and ex- 
cessive price rises, price dislocation, and 
inflation. 

Then came Pearl Harbor—December 
7, 1941, 

MY RECORD 


After Pearl Harbor 


Seventh. Voted for all appropriations 
requested by our military authorities to 
properly and adequately equip our armed 
forces. 

Eighth. Voted for resolution to investi- 
gate acts of sabotage. 

Ninth. Voted to increase pay of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines. 

Tenth. Have voted to delegate all nec- 
essary authority to the Commander in 
Chief for the effective conduct of the 
war. 

It is for the people to decide what type 
of representation they desire in the Con- 
gress. 

If the isolationist, do-nothing policy 
of my predecessor is desired, then the 
people should vote for my opponent. 

If the people prefer a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war to bring about a speedy 
and decisive victory, a peace to guar- 
antee a world of human freedom, a 
square deal for our boys in the armed 
forces, the prosecution of the disrupters 
of national unity and those who spread 
prejudice, bigotry, and dissension, then I 
solicit their support. 

It is for the people to decide when they 
cast their vote for their Representative 
in Congress on November 3, 1942. 





Pay-As-You-Go Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
[IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman of the Federai Reserve Bank 
of “en York: 

Pay~d S-You-Go TaxXATION—THE DANGER IN 

INC oumT AX DEBT AND WHAT WE CAN Do TO 

GET FREE or Ir 
(By Beardsley Ruml, chairman, Federal Re- 

erve Bank of New York) 

The pay-as 
from the ve 


-you-go income ta 
ry beg 


x plan has had 
zinning the hearty support 


> 


ments. These Officials see in no uncertain 
terms the danger that will exist to the financ- 
ing of their own communities if a load of 
Federal income tax debt is permitted to carry 
on through the war and into the period 
beyond the war. 

Few pecple realize how much money they 
owe the Government for income tax. They 
seem to feel that since they have just paid 
an instalment on September 15, and since the 
next payment isn’t due until December 15, 
for the time being at least they are not in 
debt for income tax. They are wrong. They 
are in debt now for the instalment still due 
this year, and, worse, they are in addition in 
debt for income tax on what they have 
already earned this year. Under our present 
system this debt will have to be paid next 
year whether they then have any income or 
not. 

If they die this amount will be taken from 
whatever estate they leave. If they lose their 
jobs there will be a charge against what they 
have saved. If their earnings are less, the 
full tax has to be met out of the lower earn- 
ings. Nothing can stop the march of the 
days, and when the due date comes they must 
pay the tax they owe on the income they have 
already had. It is a real debt, and practically 
all income tax payers are actually in debt for 
about 1 year’s full income tax. 

The present system is a bad system. It is 
a dangerous system for all of us, and it should 
and can be corrected. 

Income-tax debt is the meanest kind of 
debt there is because it only hurts people 
when they are in trouble. As long as our 
incomes are the same, or better than they 
were last year, we can keep on paying that 
income-tax debt. 

But if anything happens to this year’s 
income, the income-tax debt remains and 
there is trouble. Men are called into the 
armed services; others go into Government 
work at lower pay; men and women are dis- 
placed from peacetime industry by wartime 
dislocation—some suffer sickness and acci- 
dent others must retire because of advancing 
years. All of these find that now, with the 
new high tax rate, their income-tax debt is 
an intolerable problem, wiping out savings 
that have been accumulated over the years, 
and for tens of thousands that have 





already been injured millions of us are in 
danger because we are each subject to the 
same hazards and the same inevitable loss 


of income 
The sooner the problem is the easier 
it will be to solve. In 1940 there were 4,048,- 
619 income-tax payers; in 1941 there were 
7,645,473; in 1942, 17,688,219. On the Ist of 
January 1943, under the revenue bill of 1942, 
there will be 26,900,000 taxpayers in debt to 
the Federal Government for tax on the eir 1942 
income—an increase of 22,850,000 since _— 
It is clear that the Government cannot ci 
tinue for long to be the creditor of some 
27,000,000 taxpayers and their families in debt 
for cos e tax, part cularly = t is 
substantial question of revs 
skipping a year a! j 


solved, 





on a current pay-a: 
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likewise startling. For example, a taxable net 
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income, after exemptions, of $2,500 leaves a 
debt for nexv year of $490 and even $1,000 
means $190 still to be paid. A stenographer 
who has been making $30 a week during 19 
and who gets married in the early part 
year will carry to the altar an income-t 
for $192.04; and if she happened to be a secre- 








tary gettinz $50 a week, the happy couple will 
start off being in debt to Uncle Sam f 
$386.40 on her account. 


If the pay-as-you-go plan is adopted, 
these taxpayers will be income-tax-debt free, 
except for any necessary year-end adjustment. 
And — will stay on a current paid-up basis, 
since they will be paying income taxes on 
what thes earn as they earn it. 

THREE-WAY PLAN 

The pay-as-you-go income-tax plan is a 
three-way plan; it applies only to individu: 
and not to corporations. First of all, itis a 
plan that will relieve thousands of citizen 
from hardship and distress arising from in- 
come-tax debt, and that will bring peace 
mind to millions more who are in income- 
tax-debt danger. 

Second, it is a method for clearing the decks 
for an all-out war-financing program. If we 
can all be free of income-tax debt on the first 
of next year, we can start on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and stay there. If we need high with- 
holding taxes, we can have them; if we need 
to supplement voluntary savings with com- 
pulsory savings, we can do that, too. But 
whatever is called for, it would be paid out of 
the eurrent year’s income as an 5 
on the same year’s income. We would not 
be paying for dead horses while we are fighting 
a war. 

In the third place, the pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan is the best kind of financial 
planning for the post-war period. Our poli 
cies can then be forward looking, not back 
ward looking. We will not be trying to col- 
lect income taxes from people who are unem- 
ployed; we will not be debating whether we 
should collect taxes on 1941 incomes from 
men recently demobilized from the armed 
forces. We will not have a spending spree in 
the first little boomlet, financed on unpaid 
taxes, and then a tax-debt headache if in- 
comes should drop off for a year or so 

The answer to the problem is to pay as we 
go, but the practical question arises—how can 
we pay our taxes on current income at tl 
Same time we are paying our taxes on last 
year’s income? The answer is as simple as 
daylight saving. When we decided that 
was in the national interest to save fuel and 
power by going to work an hour earlier in the 
morning, we simply turned all of our clocks 
ahead and went on with our busin 
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assessment 








This is what has been suggested to Con- 
gress as the answer to the personal me- 
tax problem: that we turn our tax 
ahead 1 year. 
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along paying our income tax on our current 
income, the Government will receive in 1943 
just as much and perhaps even more revenue 
than under the present system. The Gov- 
ernment will ultimately lose the 1941 tax, but 
this loss will not occur until we either die or 
stop earning money, which means that the 
loss will be spread over the lifetime of the 
present income-tax-paying generation. 

The Treasury has never considered taxes 
receivable as an asset, and so these taxes can 
be written off the balance sheet of the Gov- 
ernment without the change of a single 
penny. The Treasury has made the point 
that the plan would involve the cancelation 
of several billions of taxes and that this is no 
time to cancel taxes; but as the Treasury 
itself admits, the plan would not reduce tax 
receipts except over a period of many years, 
and so since actual revenue is the thing that 
counts now, mere bookkeeping entries are 
not important. 

The Treasury feels that a withholding tax 
is highly important in keeping taxpayers cur- 
rent. I, too, favor a withholding tax, because 
it makes it easier for people to keep on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. But if we want a withhold- 
ing tax, the pay-as-you-go plan is the only 
way to solve the problem of having a with- 
hoiding tax without having some amount of 
double taxation, that is, of paying 2 years’ 
taxes in one. If a withholding tax provision 
turns out to be either undesirable or im- 
practical, the pay-as-you-go plan stands on 
its own feet as a sound method of getting the 
country free of income-tax debt. 

The difficulty with the plan that seems to 
loom largest in the minds of some ts the so- 
called windfall problem. I pointed out in my 
original statement that under any plan that 
gives equal treatment to all taxpayers there 
will be a certain number of windfall cases, 
cases of individuals who will benefit unduly 
because of the fact that for them 1941, or 
whatever year is skipped, happened to be a 
year of unusually large income, larger than 
that of the years that preceded or that fol- 
lowed. Consequently, whatever year is select- 
ed, these persons would receive unintended 
benefits. 

In answer, I have pointed out that no tax 
program will cut with the precision of a sur- 
geon’s knife. Furthermore, these few indi- 
viduals could not have foreseen that this 
plan would be suggested or adopted, and 
therefore no deliberate manipulation of in- 
come for this purpose is involved. 

So far as *here is inequity, it resides in 
being too beneficial to some few taxpayers, 
but since the plan is beneficial to all and 
harmful to none, inequity of this kind, 
though regrettable, is an imperfection of a 
minor order as compared with the great good 
that will be achieved. 

I have no doubt that once a clear idea has 
been formed as to what windfall cases under 
the plan should be taken to be, that provi- 
Sions can be drawn to catch many of them. 
I shall suggest certain provisions a little 
later on. But at best it might not be pos- 
sible to catch them all—what then? 

There are some things that are worse than 








a few windfall cases. One would be not to 
adopt any pay-as-you-go plan at all. An- 
other would be to adopt a plan so compli- 
cated or so uncertain in its effect that the 
great good of pay-as-you-go would not be 
achieved Another would be not to give 
equal treatment to all taxpayers under the 
plan lest the windfall cases receive undue 
t ¢ ‘ 

Much I dislike windfalls, even if they 
cannot be entirely eliminated, I am still for 
the plan. I cannot bring myself to the point 


of refusing to do good for millions simply 


beca joing too much good for a 
few that don't deserve it 

I have n the following three suggestions 
for 1 n zy the problem of “windfall” 
cases 

(1) Do not cancel the 1941 income tax on 
Capital gains, A large part of the true “wind- 





fall” problem comes from capital gains be- 
cause the year in which the gain is taxed is 
the year in which the transaction happens to 
be closed. Capital gains are not like ordi- 
nary recurring income, and can be properly 
separated out in the plan. 

(2) Provide a special death tax to recover 
what may be considered “windfalls” arising 
because of death in 1942, or during some ap- 
propriate transition period. This tax should 
be steeply graduated and should take most of 
the higher-bracket income tax that would be 
otherwise canceled, but it should leave some 
balance of the canceled tax in the estate sub- 
ject to ordinary estate taxes only. 

(3) Take an average of 1940, 1941, and 1942 
in all cases where claim for credit exceeds 
$10,000, or some other suitable amount. The 
average of the 3 years will be a practical way 
of determining a fair normal income for 1941, 
instead of “windfall” income. The cancela- 
tion of 1941 tax would apply to this average 
income only, and the balance of tax on actual 
1941 income to the extent that it exceeded 
$10,000 would not be credited or refunded. 

The Treasury has proposed a modified plan 
which would apply to the full tax debt of 
some taxpayers and to only a part of the tax 
debt of the rest. Concretely, the Treasury 
proposed that the tax year of 1942 rather than 
1941 be skipped, and then for only the lowest 
two brackets—that is 10 percent—and that 
the balance of the tax debt remaining should 
be paid over the next 2 or 3 years, this, in 
addition to current income taxes that will 
be payable in those years. The Treasury con- 
cedes that this would leave between 10 and 
20 percent of our taxpayers still owing the 
Government for taxes on their last year’s 
income. This group of 10 to 20 percent in- 
cludes practically all of administrative, tech- 
nical, and professional men and women who 
need freedom from income-tax debt danger 
as much as anyone else. The Treasury’s pro- 
posal to change the year from 1941 to 1942 
would eliminate from benefits of the plan 
the millions of men who have gone into the 
armed services and into the Government this 
year. 


GIVES EQUAL TREATMENT 


Quite apart from the question as to who is 
included or excluded, or for how much, I 
personally favor as a matter of principle the 
over-all application of the pay-as-you-go plan 
for eliminating tax debt, giving all taxpayers 
equal treatment under the plan. 

These are my reasons: For those in the lower 
brackets the plan will obviously have far- 
reaching beneficial results, since unfortunate 
circumstances of loss of income will not be 
doubly unfortunate because of last year's 
debt. 

For those in the middle brackets, it will 
eliminate countless personal and family trag- 
edies, free many able citizens for public 
service, and step up the efficiency of Ameri- 
can industry by making possible the retire- 
ment and pensioning of executives who are 
holding on, largely to pay their income tax, 
and never catching up. 

For those in the upper brackets, it will 
make much less practical difference than 
might appear. First, because, like anybody 
else, as long as they have their income they 
continue to pay their taxes; and, second, 
when they die, what otherwise would have 
been paid by an individual as income tax on 
the previous year’s income is subject to estate 
S in the highest brackets. 

But apart from the practical considerations, 
the reason I favor over-all application of the 
principle is because it gives equal treatment 
to all taxpayers under the plan. In adopting 
pay-as-you-go, by skipping 1941, I believe 
we should treat all citizens alike; as we turn 
the tax clock ahead for some, we should turn 
it ahead for all, and get the whole Nation out 
of income-tax debt by the beginning of 1943. 

Insofar as we want more equality of in- 
come and of wealth, we can have these 
through the progressive income tax and the 
progressive inheritance tax, but we should 
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not use this general income-tax reform— 
pay-as-you-go—unequally to accelerate in- 
directly the impact of progressive taxation. 

The lack of force in the objections which 
have been made to the plan has been ap- 
parent to press and public alike and bas 
been the subject of Nation-wide comment. 
The dislike of windfall cases was felt by 
some, but I have suggested above three 
methods that would eliminate all of the 
most objectionable windfall cases. The 
principle of equal treatment to all taxpayers 
under the plan has been questioned, but by 
surprisingly few. I have pointed out that, 
even if Congress desires to limit the applica- 
tion of this principle, we can still have a 
pay-as-you-go income-tax plan, but it will 
leave part of our citizens with a remaining 
income-tax debt. The specific modified 
plans suggested by the Treasury have been 
grossly inadequate so far as eliminating in- 
come-tax debt is concerned. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS PLAN 


The pay-as-you-go plan was recommended 
unanimously by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and was later re- 
jected by the full committee. The plan may 
be rejected over and over again but these 
rejections solve no problems. If the plan is 
killed in committee, it will be introduced on 
the floor of Congress. If it is killed on the 
floor before elections, it will reappear after 
elections. If it is killed in 1942, it will be 
revived in 1943. The plan stands on its own 
feet as a legislative measure, and can be 
enacted to start all of us on a pay-as-you-go 
basis for 1943 any time up until March 15, 
1943, the day the next income-tax declara- 
tion has to be made. 

I feel that the pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan in a form acceptable to Congress will 
certainly be adopted, because income-tax 
payers want to be free of income-tax debt 
and they know it can be done without hurt- 
ing the Treasury and without paying 2 years’ 
taxes in one. The taxpayers know that pay 
as you go solves the problem simply and 
fairly by skipping an income-tax year. They 
know the whole trouble was caused by a 
basic defect in our income-tax law, which 
has existed from the beginning: That of 
paying a tax on last year’s income out of 
this year’s receipts. The defect was not their 
fault, and they know it. They want it cor- 
rected this year and they want to be on a 
pay-as-you-go basis by the beginning of 1943. 

As a nation of individuals we will be better 
able to meet the present and to attack what- 
ever the future has in store for us if we are 
paid up in our income tax, and, being out 
of income-tax debt we can pay as we go out 
of what we earn. 





The New Republic and the Union for 
Democratic Action 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 18 of this year the 
New Republic magazine, in collaboration 
with the Union for Democratic Action, 
issued a special supplement entitled “A 
Congress To Win the War.” ‘This was 
the keynote of the now famous purge 
campaign of Members of Congress which 
the Communists and their dupes sought 
to bring about. Shortly after the issue 
of this special supplement the Special 









Committee on Un-American Activities 
issued Report No. 2277, which exposed 
and discredited the phony organization 
known as the Union for Democratic 
Action. We all know now that their 
purge campaign has been a colossal flop, 
and little is now heard of the Union for 
Democratic Action, but their coconspira- 
tor, the New Republic, is not so faint- 
hearted and has just issued a supple- 
ment to their October 5 issue entitled 
“A Voter’s Handbook.” The first section 


of this sheet describes the debacle the 
United States would be in in the event 
of a Republican victory in the coming 
elections. The last section proceeds to 
instruct the voters on who to elect in 
order to win the war. 

I think it is pertinent that the purgees 
of this body should know the record of 
the controlling editors of the New Re- 
public, namely: Messrs. Bruce Bliven, 
Malcolm Cowley, and George Soule. You 
will recall that this Malcolm Cowley is 
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the same individual who was discharged 
from his $8,000 a year Government posi- 
tion in the Office of Facts and Figures 
after the chairman of our committee, 
Mr. Dies, exposed him as a Communist 
on the floor of this House on January 15. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in my remarks 
a partial list of the Communist affilia- 
tions of these three individuals 
vealed by the records of the Dies com- 
mittee: 
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Total assigned to the war effort, 135,794. 
That leaves 129,578 Federal employees in 
nonwar work. 

And could any of them be spared? Well, 
this writer has his own favorite test of gov- 
ernmental waste. That is by measure of the 
hand-outs. Yes; they’re still coming in by 
the armful. 

For years a messenger has shuffied into this 
ofice every few days with a hand-delivered 
message about the docket at the United 
States Court of Claims and Customs Appeals. 

Why? Nobody knows. But he keeps on 
coming. He is a symbol. 

Just the other day news came to the effect 
that the Office of Defense Transportation is 
adding 3,000 more people here so it can dis- 
tribute stickers to all the 5,000,000 trucks in 
the country. The stickers are to certify the 
trucks are necessary. 

In December 1941 the total number of 
persons employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment for all civilian work was 1,670,000. 
In the 6 months ending July 31, 1942, another 
657,010 civilian employees had been added. 

Of this army totaling 2;327,932 Federal 
pay rollers, hundreds of thousands could be 
released for useful work and the Government 
would suffer not at all, but only work more 
freely. 

Through the efforts of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures, Congress has been able to make a slight 
start in the right direction. 

Senator Harry F. Byrrp, of Virginia, and 
Representative RopertT L. DovuGnHToNn, of 
North Carolina, have led the fights to put 
the committee’s ideas into effect. 

As a result, several useless bureaus have 
been lopped off, and economies effected—but 
not nearly enough to make a real dent. 

We still have the alphabetical surplus— 
National Youth Administration, Work Proj- 
ects Administration, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, and all the rest. Byrp plans a 
hearing, just after the elections, to show the 
uselessness of a National Youth Administra- 
tion in times like these. 

But why is a congressional investigation 
necessary? Anybody with common sense can 
see the ridiculousness of the National Youth 
Administration and its “veteran youth” in 
these times 

Why doesn’t the Government set an exam- 
ple of wartime living? 

Why come down off the luxurious 
&C aste to which it is ac- 
customed? 

Why not donate its extra employees to Paul 
McNutt, head of the Manpower Commission, 
to be used in relieving the terrible and 
growing shortage of farm workers? 

Why wait until Congress exposes the whole 
lazy gang and shows the people of America 
the weakness of the system running the 
country and everybody in it? 

Sacrifice is the watchword Government has 
ordered for all the people. 

When will the Government begin to sacri- 


not 


Equality of Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MI RI 


E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
sday, October 15, 1942 

Mr CANNON of 
Speaker, under leave 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
address by Edward A. O’Neal, a member 
of the new Board of Economic Stabili- 
zation, headed by Mr. Justice Byrnes, de- 


Missouri. Mr. 
granted to extend 





livered at Des Moines, Iowa, October 10, 
1942. 
Mr. O’Neal said: 


It is always a joy for me to come to Iowa. 
No matter how often I come, I never cease 
to marvel over the agricultural wealth that 
you have here. Those of you who have 
always lived here take your marvelously fer- 
tile soil for granted. I know that you can’t 
possibly appreciate what you have, but I can 
appreciate it because I come from a region 
where worn and eroded soil is one of our 
greatest problems. If our farmers had the 
soil you have here, they would think they 
were in Paradise. 

I wonder if you realize that in this State 
you have nearly 25 percent of all of the top- 
grade land in the whole United States. The 
Lord has been good to Iowa, and you people 
have made the most of what you have. You 
produce a greater volume of farm commodities 
than any other State. Your average farm in- 
ccme is the highest for any State. You have 
only 3 percent of the farm population of this 
country, but you receive 6.5 percent of the 
farm income. 

Perhaps you will be able to appreciate a 
little more fully how fortunate you are in 
Iowa when I tell you that farm income in 
Iowa last year amounted to more, actually 
more, than the entire South received for 
cotton lint last year. Your farm income was 
greater than the total farm income of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
And every one of those States has more farm- 
ers than there are in Iowa. 

Iowa is the greatest corn-producing State. 
The aborigines rightly considered corn as a 
gift of the gods, and it had a big place in their 
religious ceremonies. I can appreciate how 
they felt about corn, because to me, who grew 
up on fat back and turnip greens and corn 
bread, corn is almost sacred. It carries 
within its yellow grains, as Governor Oglesby 
of Illinois said, health and strength for all 
the Nation. It has an economic significance 
today comparable to its religious significance 
to primitive tribes. It is the basic feed grain 
in the production of meat, milk, and poultry 
products. It is the great fundamental in the 
farm production of the Corn Belt, which each 
year produces half the agricultural wealth of 
the Nation. 

Your State has few large cities, and there- 
fore your economy is primarily and domi- 
nantly agricultural. Your people, as I have 
said, have made the most of their magnifi- 
cent heritage of natural wealth, and you have 
preserved a wholesome and notable agrarian 
philosophy. You represent the finest and 
best of cur great agricultural tradition. You 
have been in the forefront of the Farm Bu- 
reau movement from the beginning. Jim 
Howard, Ed Cunningham, John Coverdale, 
Charlie Hearst, and others in the early days 
supplied much of the drive that built the 
organization; and today Francis Johnson, 
Allan Kline, V. B. Hamilton, and their asso- 
ciates are carrying on in the true Iowa tradi- 
tion. 

Your State has given us three Secretaries 
of Agriculture, and all of them have left 
their imprint on the agriculture of the Na- 
tion. I well recall that in 1932 I made a 
trip to Hyde Park to do what I could to pre- 
vent the appointment of an easterner to the 
position, and to urge that the distinguished 
son of Iowa who is now Vice President be 
appointed instead. All of agriculture owes 
a debt to Iowa for the leadership that it has 
produced. Iowa has never failed agriculture, 
and it has never failed the Nation in a crisis. 

Now, today, when our country is facing the 
greatest test it has ever faced, you are out in 
front, doing more than your share. I am 
told that Iowa has sent more men to the 
Navy than any other State. Your boys are 
in the armed forces on every front, your girls 
are in the Red Cross, and all who remain at 
home are working their hearts out. You 
have accepted your responsibility as the lead- 
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ing farm State by producing this year the 
greatest volume of farm commodities ever 
produced in history. You are doing your 
part, and more, to win this greatest of al! 
wars for the preservation of democracy. 
Your actions eloquently proclaim the fact 
that you are supporting our Commander in 
Chief with all your strength. Through your 
organization, you pledged your loyalty and 
support in words, and you are carrying out 
that pledge in daily and long-continued toil. 

On Tuesday night in Chicago, Secretary o/ 
Agriculture Claude Wickard said frankly that 
England would long ago have fallen if th: 
United States had not been able to supply 
our allies with the most important munition 
of war—food. After this war has been won 
we will not argue about what group or group 
did the most to win it; but we will know tha 
without food for our armies and our Allie 
it could not have been won. 

Last week Donald Nelson, Chief of the War 
Production Board, told the House Agricul- 
tural Committee that farmers have rendered 
outstanding service to the Nation in produc- 
ing the greatest volume of food and fiber ever 
produced in all history. He said: “I honestly 
believe the farmers have done more in the 
last year in the way of trying to do a good job 
than any other group I know of.” 

Just now, we, as farmers, have only one 
great common aim, and that is to win the war 
We want to do our part, and we want al) 
other groups to do their several parts in this 
great effort. We want to gear our efforts into 
the efforts of all other groups, to the end 
that a united nation will hurl into the strug- 
gle the last ounce of power we can generate 
to smash the Axis. All other considerations 
must be secondary. 

I am glad that our President made a trip 
around the country recently to find out for 
himself just how deeply the people are in 
the war. From his own statements, it ap- 
pears that he found out plenty. He said 
in so many words that the morale of the 
people is higher than the morale of the 
capital. The plain fact is that the people 
have been far ahead of the capital all the 
time, and that much of the bungling of the 
war effort has been due to the zeal of bureau- 
crats in Washington to utilize the war emer- 
gency as a means of promoting their own 
pet social theories. To cover up their own 
incompetency, they have built up the myth 
of “complacency” on the part of the people. 

I feel certain that if President Roosevelt 
had made his trip before his Labor Day 
speech he would not have accused farmers 
of bringing on the danger of inflation. If he 
could have talked to some of the old men 
who have come out of retirement to take the 
place of younger men who have gone to war; 
if he could have talked to some of the farm 
mothers who have seen their sons march 
off to war, leaving their parents to work 
longer hours and to carry heavier burdens 
than they have ever known before—then I 
don’t believe the President would have told 
laboring people, on their national holiday, 
that farmers were the ones that have been 
most responsible for creating the danger of 
inflation. And as my friend Ed Babcock of 
New York said, if he could have known that 
some of these farm mothers who have given 
their sons would cry themselves to sleep that 
night after hearing the President’s address, 
he would not have done it. 

Farmers have been the special targets of 
newspaper abuse during recent months. W 
have been pictured as greedy, grasping, and 
ungrateful citizens. Why? Because farm 
prices have gone up. Because farm income 
has gone up we have been charged with being 
the chief cause of inflation. The Farm Bureau 
has been singled out for special attack, be- 
cause it has been said that the Farm Bureau 
members are land-hogs—hbig “corporation 
farmers,” or “commercial farmers.” Our ene= 
mies say giibly that the Farm Bureau repre=- 
sents only the 50 percent of the farmers who 
produce 90 percent of the food and fiber 








produced in this country. Then, in the same 
breath they say that the little farmer on a 
patch of ground, the subsistence farmer, will 
be the one who must produce the additional 
food that -ve must have to feed our Allies and 
win the war. During the hearings on the 
appropriation bill last winter we heard a lot 
of testimony by bureaucrats on this point. 
We were told that the subsistence farmer 
could produce 46 percent of the additional 
supplies of milk needed, 78 percent of the 
beans for canning, other high percentages of 
other things. That record makes interest- 
ing reading now, especially when we read that 
Secri tary Wickard early this week at Peoria 
recommended taking subsistence farmers off 
their farms and putting them to work in 
areas where more productive land is available. 

The Secretary is worried, and all of us may 
well be worried too, over the problem of 
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; manpower on the farm next year. We will 
§ get by this year through long hours and hard 
’ work by old and young—men, women, and 
Y children. Two million men have left the 
€ farm this year, and Selective Service is ex- 
2 pected to take another million within a 


year. We have done our utmost, worked to 
the limit, this year; but next year, if we lose 
another million men, the utmost that those 
remaining can do willnot be enough. Nature 
has been kind this year with favorable 
weather playing a big part in the attainment 
of record yields. We are producing more corn 
this year than any previous year except 1920, 
and growing it on less acreage. Next year 
may be a different story. Furthermore there 
will be less new farm machinery available 
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: next year. This is particularly unfortunate 
because our farm implements have had 
harder usage this year than ever before. In 
many cases wear and breakage have been 


excessive, due to use by inexperienced help. 
The effect of all these factors will doubtless 
be a considerable decrease in production next 
year 

Farmers are going to put forth the last 
ounce of effort, but if our manpower and 
farm machinery are very much reduced then, 
I repeat, our best will not be enough to do 
the job that is expected of us. The farmer 
i be helpless to do anything more about 
problem. Already the press has carried 


Wil 
the 


stories of 10,000 farm sales in Kansas, which 
will mean that much land will lie idle in 
that State next year. In Crawfordsville, Ind., 
the local paper on a single day carried adver- 
tisements of 17 separate farmers who were 
Selling out. In Minnesota it is estimated 





10,000 farm sales will be held before the 


year is out. In many cases Selective Service 

taking the farm operator into military 
Service when there is nobody left to run the 
farm except the wife, and she can’t do it be- 
1use she can’t get help. The story is the 
ame all regions. It is one of our most 
threatening factors in the farm production 


picture, and farmers cannot 
without Government help. 


overcome it 
Farmers hesitate 


about asking for the assurance of labor 
through Government regimentation, but 
they positively know that definite steps must 


on to prevent serious curtailment 





of production next year. 
In discussing the new price-control bill I 
t cail attention briefly to the record. The 
Hirst price-control bill provided for farm price 
cell t 10 percent above parity. Secretary 
Wickard and Price Administrat Henderson 
both endorsed this provision. There was gen- 
e! it that ice prices could fluctu- 
) I the ceiling that the ceiling 
must be newhat above parity s 
age } r the season would 
] y level 
In our timony on the |! ve 
l over 1, th it would |} 
inflation unless wage 
farm. prices and industrial prices, wé 
under control. In fact, we oppos 
when it became apparent that tl 


in was determined to leave wi 






































































it. However, when we were assured by ad- 
ministration spokesmen that other ways 
would be found to control wages we with- 
drew our opposition. After it was passed we 
pointed out that the bill took care of farm 
prices to our satisfaction, but again we said 
definitely that the bill could not prevent in- 
fiation unless it was supplemented with some 
means of keeping wages from getting out of 
hand. 

Experience proved that we were right. Wage 
raise followed wage raise, even in cases where 
Wages were already extremely high. Over- 
time wage rates, time and a half for all hours 
in excess of 40 hours a week, and double time 
for Sunday work soon rolled the wage snow- 
ball up to huge proportions, and the admin- 
istration began to get scared. On Labor Day 
the President called upon Congress to stabilize 
farm prices, and he promised that if Congress 
would do that he would stabilize wages. In 
his speech the President mentioned a number 
of commodities as being dangerous because 
they were uncontrolled. On September 22, 
Congressman PAuL Brown, of Georgia, said 
on the floor of the House: “A tabulation of a 
list of 144 agricultural items on which parity 
prices have been computed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on August 
15, 1942, shows that 72 of these or 
exactly One-half of the total, are still below 
parity. Furthermore, out of the list of 20 
farm commodities which the President specifi- 
cally mentioned in his message as being un- 
controlled agricultural commodities, 15 out 
of the 20 were below parity on August 15, 
1942.” 

In his testimony on the new bill, Price 
Administrator Henderson said that he was 
practically helpless to prevent farm prices 
from rising. It was pointed out to him that 
hogs were selling far above the ceiling level 
of 119 percent of parity. Senator Tarr 
charged that “the Government long before 
could have fixed the price of pork products 
at less than they are today.” “That is 
rect,” replied Mr. Henderson. ‘However, 
there are many administrative reasons for 
not doingit. * * * However, the Govern- 
ment’s own activities and the readjustments 
that have to be made * * * have run 
the hog price up to something above $15.” 

I give Mr. Henderson credit for one thing: 
He did not try to dodge the issue. He ad- 
mitted not only that the Government had 
not tried to impose a ceiling at 110 percent 
of parity but also that the Government had 
itself driven the hog price above that level. 

Farmers rightly resented the charge that 
they were mainly responsible for inflation. 
As a matter of fact, farm income is the 
big explosive factor in inflation. Farm prices 
reached an index of 244 in World War 
No. 1, and hourly earnings of factory worl 
reached 278. Now farm prices are only 154, 
while hourly earnings of factory workers are 
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at 397. In other words, farm prices are about 
one-third less that in the other war period, 
while factory wages are about one-third above 





that period. 
and salaries this year 




















Wages ’ t 
least $75,009,000,000 while net fa n 
Will be between ten and eleven bill : 
(Newspaper commentators like to quote the 
gross farm income of fifteen billions, but t t 
isn’t fair because labor's income is net, and t 
make the comparison fairly, the farm net 
income must be used) Let’s make com- 
parison Our enemies object to 1 h 
1909-14 period as a base > we Will use a ve 
recent period, 1935 C t period 
the Bureau of Agric mics reports 
that the cost of living has gone up 174 
percent, while wages have i1 sed 113 per- 
cent. In the light of e es, « ny 
reasonable man assert that the cost ing 
is more dangerously inflationary than th 
113 percent rise in wages? 

After much wrangling, the new price ¢ - 
trol bill was passed on October 2, ad fter 


the expiration of the time lin 
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should get parity in the marketplace now, 
of all times, when wage earners are better 
able to pay parity prices for their food than 


they have ever been. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports that food pur- 
chases take a smaller percent of the wage 
earner’s income now than at any time during 
the past 29 years. 

When the law was passed, I issued a state- 
ment in which I said that the President now 
had everything he asked Congress to give 
him to prevent inflation, that he had ap- 
pointed a man of his own choice to head the 
new Office of Economic Stabilization, and 
that the responsibility was upon the Presi- 
dent himself. After I made that statement, 
the President has rather put me on the spot 
by appointing me as an agricultural mem- 
ber of the new Board of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, headed by Mr. Justice Byrnes. In other 
words, I will have some of the responsibility 
for making the program effective. My ap- 
pointment will not change my opinion of the 
law. I say now as I did when it was passed, 
that the law, properly administered, can be 
a useful instrument in curbing the inflation- 
ary spiral, but that a great deal depends on 
how it is interpreted and enforced. ‘There 
are loopholes that could become extremely 
dangerous in the hands of a poor adminis- 
trator. I say now that I will do everything 
in my power, insofar as I am able in an 
advisory capacity, to bring about proper in- 
terpretation and enforcement of the law. I 
certainly am going to advise. I say, too, that 
it will be my policy to consult with the lead- 
ers of the Grange, the Cooperative Council, 


and the Milk Producers Association regu- 
larly, and I hope the unity which we have 
achieved can be maintained. 


I am hopeful that Mr. Byrnes and the 
Board will carry out the spirit and intent of 


the law, and I hope earnestly that everything 
possible will be done to ease the farm man- 
power situation. I know that the War Man- 
power Commission has the direct responsi- 
pility, but by giving proper consideration to 
wages as factor in imposing price ceilings, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization can do 
muc 


h to make it possible to hold key labor 
he far This of our greatest 
problems in agriculture. President Roosevelt, 
in a ! me some months said: 
“Agricultural production is a matter of even 


is one 
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public-opinion poll that has been taken 
shows unmistakably that the people want to 
pay their part. We should pay a much larger 
part of the war cost as we go along, for the 
reason that it will be easier to pay it when 
the people have large incomes than it will 
when peace comes again. We would do well 
to prepare for additional taxes now, for most 
certainly more tax money must be forthcom- 
ing soon; and the sooner additional taxes are 
applied, the easier it will be to control infla- 
tion effectively. 

Some way simply must be found to tax the 
72 percent of the income of individuals that 
now is not reached by income taxes. If all 
of the income of the 28 percent that pays 
income taxes were confiscated, it would not 
be enough. Senator Tart said in a radio 
address recently: 

“Only twenty-six and one-half billion of 
income out of ninety-five, or 28 percent, pays 
income taxes. The total paid by 130,000,000 
people is two and one-half billion less than 
what we are collecting from business corpo- 
rations. About half of what we do get from 
individual incomes comes from those with 
incomes of more than $10,000 a year. We 
get more money from liquor and tobacco 
taxes than we do from the income of 90 per- 
cent of the people, those whose net income is 
$3,000 a year or less.” 

I repeat, some way must be found to tax 
the 72 percent of the income that today does 
not pay income taxes. 

Now I must talk Farm Bureau for at least 
a few minutes. When J rode through this 
rich country yesterday afternoon I could not 
help but go back in memory to 10 years ago, 
when the blight of depression had laid its 
heavy hand upon even the richest part of our 
agricultural empire. You in Iowa had the 
greatest wealth, also the greatest debts and 
highest expenses, hence you were most vul- 
nerable. It is not pleasant to think of farm 
foreclosures, but nevertheless it is a whole- 
some thing for us to do so today, so that we 
can view things in the proper perspective. 
My plea to you is that you will not forget 
how we got out of the terrible emergency that 
faced us in 1932 and 1933 = 

You know as well as I do that we got out 
of it because organized agriculture wrote 
a bill that gave this Nation for the first 
time a national policy for agriculture. The 
farm program has been developed from a 
crude beginning in 1933 to the elaborate 
mechanism that it is today. I will not dis- 
cuss its administration today beyond saying 
that if everybody concerned with its ad- 
ministration could do as good a job as the 
community and county committees, one 








would have a hard time finding anything 
to criticize. What I want to say to you, 
and what I hoy ou will remember, is that 


I fervently hope tl $15 hogs will not cause 
Iowa farmers to forget $3 hogs in 1933. I 
hope you will remember, too, that farmers 
were able to meet the present emergency, 
and to meet it magnificently, because through 


the farm program they had been: able to 
rehabilitate their industry since 1933 and 
put it in condition to meet any test. 

We should remember too, as HENRY WatL- 
LACE said in 1940, that farmers of this coun- 
try during the previous 10 years had lacked an 
average of $2,000,000,000 a year of receiv- 
ing parity. We subsidized consumers for 
10 years at a terrific rate, and now when 
half of our commodities reach parity price, 
the consumer brands us as profiteers. Per- 
haps the consumer should not be blamed 
too severely. There are usands of young 
couples who started homemaking since 
1930 who have never u l recently known 
what it is to pay prices for food which reflect 
fair prices to the producer. I am certain 
that all of the controversy about farm prices, 

io, and in the 
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the general 
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the importance of food in the national econ- 
omy than they ever had before, and they 
are better acquainted with some of the prob- 
lems of the farmer than they have ever 
been. 

And so I say again that my plea to you 
that you heed the lessons of the past 10 years 
and make up your minds that you will figh 
against any and all opposition to preserve th 
principles of the national farm program, T 
accomplish that you will need to build your 
organization bigger and stronger than it ha 
ever been, and you will need to work at Farm 
Bureau as you have never worked in the pa: 

I have another appeal to make that 
equally important. Let’s not forget the great 
agricultural institutions that have been s 
close to us—the land-grant colleges, the Ex- 
tension Service, and the experiment statio1 
Every one of you here has probably heard m¢ 
speak of my idea of “agriculture under o1 
roof” in a county, with the county agent a 
the leader and counselor for all agriculture i: 
that county. These institutions ant th 
county agent are close to the people, enjoy- 
ing the confidence and trust of the peopl 
and we simply must maintain them so as t 
render a maximum service to agriculture 
Those who are seeking to undermine thes« 
institutions, if they were to have their way 
would some day awake to the realization that 
in undermining the institutions they under- 
mined themselves and the causes they them- 
selves represent. 

As far as the Farm Bureau itself is con- 
cerned, I say that you folks in Iowa and the 
entire Corn Belt, being the natural leaders oi 
the farm forces of the entire Nation, must 
realize the responsibility that such leadership 
entails. During my 20 years of experience in 
Farm Bureau work I have had the happy ex- 
perience of having had a part in the gradual 
welding of a powerful bond between the Corn 
Belt and the South. 

It is profoundly important to the future 
welfare of agriculture that the unity we have 
achieved be continued and strengthened 
When Congress votes on farm measures, it 
has always been a joy to me to sit in the 
gallery and see the Iowa delegation voting 
solidly, along with the entire Alabama delega- 
tion. And the thing that warms my heart 
particularly is the fact that seldom is there 
any partisanship in the vote. FRED GILCHRIST 
sits on the opposite side from my own Ala- 
bama Congressman, but invariably they vote 
alike on farm measures because they are vot- 
ing for American agriculture. There is no 
sectionalism, no partisanship, in the votes 
There have been many times, in fact, when 
the going has been tough in Washington, 
when I thanked God that you have a two- 
party system up here, even if we don’t have 
it in the South. 

Congress has taken a lot of abuse in recent 
months from many people, including some in 
high places in the Government. Farme! 
have not been spared either, because they 
have undertaken to advise with their legall) 
elected representatives in Congress. I ask 
those who deal in vilification and abuse t 
explain how we can have government by th 
people unless the people are permitted t 
advise with those who make the laws. 
challenge all those attacks as attacks 
democracy itself. Are people being asked t 
surrender their own constitutional rights and 
privileges? Who is there in Washington t 
represent the people, unless it is Congré 
itself? Isn’t that what they are elected fot 
If the peopl to be excluded from having 
their sa) of their 
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William Jeffers, Administrator of 
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I say to you Iowa farmers that the farm 
organizations today have a greater responsi- 
pility than they have ever had in history. 
Most of the county farm bureaus were or- 
ganized during the first World War for the 
specific purpose of increasing food produc- 
Farmers responded and they plowed up 





x ion. 
2 40,000,000 additional acres of land in order 
to produce the food that was sorely needed. 
‘ Then, when the war ended, the Government 
4 left them to struggle alone with the problems 
¢ that grew out of the expansion of the farm 
j economy to a wartime basis. The farmers 
had to do something about it, and the result 
§ was the organization of the American Farm 


Bureau Federation to give farmers a voice at 
Washington in the shaping of national farm 
policies. Again farmers responded by back- 
ing up their organization in a long and bitter 
10-year fight to have the rules of the game 
made fair to agriculture. Now, after we have 
succeeded in large measure, we are being 
abused and vilified, and the public is told 
that farm bureau must be beaten into sub- 
mission. Do these loud-mouthed critics of 
the farm bureau also hold that the labor 
organizations must also be smothered? Oh, 
no he labor organizations are to be offi- 
cially recognized as the spokesmen of the 
laboring man so that all the social gains 
that labor has made in recent years can be 
continued and expanded. 

And the labor organizations are given the 
privilege of saying who can be employed in a 
defense plant, and anyone who wants work 
pay tribute to the organization in 
initiation fees and dues before he is per- 
mitted to help produce munitions. With 
farmers working 70 and 80 hours a week, the 
laboring man is not permitted to work be- 
yond 40 hours a week unless he is paid 
penalty wages for the overtime. In spite 
f the fact that this privileged labor can buy 
he family food with a smaller percentage 
f its income than ever before, the farmer is 

ld that the cost of food is too high 

These are some of the challenges that are 

ing hurled at the farmer. Will farmers 
iccept the challenge and fight, or will they 

ke it lying down? 
That is the issue today 
We have pledged our all-out loyalty and 
lleg to our Commander in Chief, and 
we renew that pledge today with 
earnestness of which we are capable. 
Offer up in sacrifice on the altar of free- 





must 





ance 


am sure 


our sons, our daughters, our toil, our 
i ur suffering, and all that we hold 


i win this war for freedom 
mocracy, we will give up everything 
we possess; but there is one thing that we 
| not give up, and that is our rights under a 

! tic and constitutional government. 


and 
that 








The Joint Return Matter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 
WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following editorial 


I THE HOUSE OF 


irom t Milwaukee Journal of October 
12, 1942 
THE JOINT-RETURN MATTER 
T eral tax bill s its con- 
I e-step > extremely impor- 
t f regularizing separ retur1 
‘ I ricd iples in c munity- 








property States a distinct advantage when 
the wife does not in fact earn any income. 

Under the bill a family in Wisconsin must 
file a joint return if there is but one income, 
If husband and wife each have an income, 
separate returns may be filed. In commu- 
nity-property States separate returns may be 
filed whether or not there is separate income— 
merely because these States presume that the 
wife earns half of any income received. 

Let’s see how this works out. Suppose we 
take a family with a $10,000 income. In 
Wisconsin, if all that income is actually 
earned by the husband, there must be a joint 
return, and the tax will be $1,305. If the 
husband and wife each earn half of the gross 
income, separate returns may be filed, and 
the tax will be #966. The difference is thus 
$339, which is obviously a tidy sum. 

In the community property Sta the tax 
would be $966, regardless of how money 
Was earned. In those States, therefore, fam- 
ilies with considerable incomes and with 
stay-at-home wives benefit markedly 

It is a discrimination which should not 
tolerated—a discrimination which 
enough at any time but which is 
sively worse as tax rates rise. 

It may be that Mr. Wisconsin, married and 
without dependents, should pay more or less 
than $1,305 on the $10,000 income which he 
2arns all by himself. But, whatever Mr. 
consin shouid pay under these conditions, 
Mr. California should also pay. Mr. Califor- 
nia should not get a special privilege merely 
because of the fact that his State’s concept 
of family income is different from Wiscon- 
sin’s. 

Why 8 of the 48 States should be able to 
scare Congress into continuing this prefer- 
ential treatment is difficult to understand. 
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Join the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 
Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress made by me in tribute to the United 
States Navy: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience 
may I have your attention for the few 
minutes to bring a message to you of the 


most vital importance? You and I are livi 








in serious times, probably the most seri 
in all our national experience, and So it 
of the most importance that we | nter- 
ested in the things that concern wus; yes, 
everyone of us. I want to speak bout 
our great Navy 

Let me preface what I have to say by quot- 
ing from a statement made by the 8 iry 
of the Navy, Mr. Knox, and I qu ( t 
words: “This is your wat Never ir 1 his- 
tory has the call for defenders of f dom 
been so urgent’as at this moment Brave 
men are needed ut-l dn I 
who would rather fight to stay f live 
to be slaves. If that’s the way you feel al 
it, your place right now is with the Navy— 
your Navy. It is s f liz t- 
tack—shoulder to ilder with -blooded 
men of action who are determined to def 
the Axis, who are not only remembering 
Pearl Harbor, but are doing somethir yout 
it. It’s your war as well as their \ the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All tl I 
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ships, all the fighting 1 
produce count for nothing without the 
to man them. Skilled men who knov 
jobs. Fighting men who want action. Pa- 
triots who love their country and serve i 
true Americans should. 

“There is a big job to be done I 
big opportunity for the men who do i 

Those words spoken by our great Secreta: 
of the Navy have my full and complete « 
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dorsement, as I feel confident they have 
every man who hears my voice in thi road- 
cast. Yes; the Navy needs men—a milli 





of them—men who n 
their youth. It is the enlisted n al 
the backbone of the Navy and the real heros 
who ask for nothing greater than a chanc: 
to help win this war, as well a DI 
nity to prove that they have got the stuff to 
do it. Men of the Navy are men of acti 
and right now my appeal to you is heed the 
call of your great country to serve your fl 
and country without regard to g: nk 
What is required of citizens to get into the 
Navy? You must not be less than 17 ye 
of age and not more than 50. You must |} 
physically sound. To those who can qualify 
a valuable career is open to you in the Nav 
Reserve. The same is also true for men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 31 years in the Regu- 
lar Navy. Recently the Navy avi l 
to all who desire it a booklet entitled “M 
Make the Navy—The Navy Makes Men.” Thi 
is an illustrat tl sv 
to any question you may want to ask, and I 
would like to have a copy of this booklet get 
into the hands of every man interested. You 
can obtain a copy by writing to me or the 


Navy direct. In the three countic 
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honor to represent, in one recent month, 29 
men enlisted to serve their « n 
Navy, and each succeeding mon Ws 
increase. I would like to learn tl mar 
more men will decide to join up with t 
It is a healthy life—a lif fferi ) - 
tunities to learn useful trades at a fair 
and a service that offers rapid prom 
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clean, healthy life, all of which means so 
much to the man ambitious to make for him- 
self a career, while at the same time serving 
his great country in time of national peril. 

I wish you would get a pencil and paper 
now and make note of what I have to sug- 
My name is known to many of you, 
but for those who may need this information, 
simply write to Congressman Harry L. 
Haines. You can address me at Washington, 
York, Gettysburg, or Chambersburg and the 
letter or postcard will reach me, or if you pre- 
fer, you can write United States Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. Simply say, “Send 
me the booklet entitled ‘Men Make the Navy.’ ” 
Do this now, won’t you? Never in the history 
of the country you love has there been a 
greater opportunity for loyal young Ameri- 

to serve their country, while at the same 
own future, than right 
building the mightiest Navy 
the world has ever known. Planes, aircraft 
carriers, destroyers, cruisers, and battleships 
are being put into service with speed unprec- 
edented. All of this offers red-biooded young 
Americans opportunities unknown hereto- 
fore. The Navy needs you and your country 
needs the Navy. I hope that the response 
from the people I represent will equal that 
of any other section of the country. 

May I also call your attention to advan- 
tages offered to red-blooded college men who 
want to win this war. This applies to fresh- 
men, sophomores, high-school seniors about 
to enter college, and those who desire to fur- 
ther their education by working for it. The 
Navy has a booklet entitled “How Your Col- 
lege Can Help You Be a Naval Officer.” It is 

n illustrated booklet giving much valuable 

formation that will be very helpful to those 
y this category. This booklet 
also be supplied to you upon request. 

The Navy needs officers—men who are 
picked because of their outstanding qualifi- 
These officers will lead others, and 

hey must be of exceptional caliber, mentally 
alert, physically fit, and thoroughly schooled. 
You can get this training right in the college 
or school you are attending, and there are 
several hundred accredited colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of our country which 
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z cooperating in new Officers’ training 
pro m set up by the Navy. To those of you 
in this group may I urge that you get this 
booklet and acquaint yourself with these op- 
portunities, There are so many things that 
I could say to you in reference to our fine 
Navy, but time will not permit me to say 
much n However, I do want to point out 





u that men in our country 
has greater respect shown to them than the 
men wearing the uniform of the Navy. I see 
hundreds of them every day, and I cannot 
help but admit that they win my admiration 
more and more each time I see them, as they 

e a well-dressed, fine-appearing group of 
have won the admiration of 

all the world, the respect and thanks of a 
l ! time goes on will 


I group ol 






Americans who 


i I nd glory to the United States. 
I deey appre te the privilege of saying 
t Ww s to you, and I ask the full 
complete cooperation of all the people I 

i the } r to represent 
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AT Vi AS IE wry M Sve k 

inder leave remarks in tl 


Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of October 
12, 1942: 


WHY GOLD AND NOT SILVER? 


The War Production Board has decided to 
shut down all gold mines in the United States 
in order to make the miners and some of the 
machinery available for producing metals 
more useful in war, especially copper. This 
is sound enough as far as it goes. We need 
no more gold. On the contrary, since we 
fixed the high dollar value in 1934, the world’s 
gold has flooded to our shores, gold produc- 
tion has increased by jumps to all-time rec- 
ords. And we store it in a hole in the ground. 
Our real worry is that we have been teach- 
ing the world to get along with much less 
of it 

Some dislocation of industry and disturb- 
ance of homes will be caused by this War 
Production Board order, and this is regret- 


table. Senator Jonnson of Colorado says the 
order will mean “a death biow to Teller 


County.” But Teller County suffered an out- 
rush of miners after the early Cripple Creek 
days and came back. Dislocation in the min- 
ing business has always been more violent 
than in most other industries. The damage 
to small business now going on far exceeds 
in the number of those affected that result- 
ing from closing gold mines. 

But—if the principle is sound, why not 
apply it to silver mines? We have more 
silver than we can use—so much more that 
Government, to save its face, lease-lends 
monetary silver to industry for use as a 
substitute for copper and some other metals. 
The silver is to be returned after the war. 
Meanwhile, we continue to pay the fancy 
price of 71.1 cents an ounce, double the for- 
eign price of silver until very recently. We 
put a premium on working mines which give 
employment to a few thousands, while the 
chief benefit of the subsidy goes to a rela- 
tively few owners. 

Economists and Secretary Morgenthau 
himself have urged wiping the silver legisla- 
tion off the statute books and ending the 
hold-up of the National Treasury by the 
silver bloc. But, “No,” says the silver bloc, 
“we won’t permit it.” 

Is there possibly courage enough in Con- 
gress to do aS a war measure what it has 
not been willing to do as an act of simple 
honesty? If it is sound to close gold mines, 
why not silver? 





Address of Hon. Robert Nelson Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including herewith excerpts 
from an address recently delivered by 
Hon. Robert Nelson Anderson, president 
of the Federal Bar Association, at a din- 
ner honoring the members of the Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges. This 
address indicates a fine interest and a 
fine service by the members of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association and by its able presi- 
dent which is a good example for the 
country. 

The address follows: 


I i n t the comn objective of 
bringing about an im} vement in the ad- 
min ation of justice, a further important 
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and serious objective has brought us together 
Our Nation is in the throes of a titanic strug- 
gle to the end that the principles for which 
our forefathers fought and died shall not 
perish from the earth. So this evening we 
have cast formalities aside and have whole- 
hearted!y lent ourselves to a consideration of 
the place that our judicial system has played 
and will continue to play in the war effort. 

This is the second war dinner of our asso- 
ciation. At the first it was announced that 
in order to facilitate our efforts toward th 
winning of the war, that the executive coun- 
cil had authorized the setting up of a com- 
mittee on war work, headed by a distin- 
guished member, Mr. Justice Justin Miller 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the District 
of Cclumbia, with Mr. Walter A. Bowers as 
vice chairman. Many important member 
of our association have been added to thi 
committee during the interim, and its first 
printed report is now before you. The 
breadth of the committee’s activity is indi- 
cated by the titles of its subcommittees 
which are listed in the report. The tre- 
mendous importance of its work wil: be im 
mediately apparent to you. 

I know that the committee on war work 
will have the complete and unqualified sup- 
port of each and every member of the as- 
sociation in bringing to pass the laudabl« 
objectives which it has set about to ac- 
complish. 

These critical times present a real chal- 
lenge to both the bench and the bar. As 
Governor O’Conor, of Maryland, told the 
Fourth Circuit Federal Judicial Conference 
last June, “It is to the courts and to the 
legal profession that we must look primarily 
to insure that constitutional government 
will survive.” We cannot place too much 
emphasis upon our great responsibilities in 
this connection. As John O’Reilly has said 
in his Pilgrim Fathers— 

“Here * * ®* on this soil 

Began the kingdom, not of kings, but men! 
Began the making of the world again; 
Where equal rights and equal bonds were 


set; 

Where all the people equal—franchised 
met; 

Where doom was writ of privilege and 
crown; 

Where human breath blew all the idols 


down; 

crests were nought, 
flags were furled, 
And common men began to own the world.” 


Where 


We pledge ourselves that these things will 
not pass away. 





Letter of Hon. Thomas Riggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I offer herewith 
for insertion in the Recorp an incisive 
letter written by Hon. Thomas Riggs, «s 
it appeared in the October 14 issue of the 
Evening Star. 

Governor Riggs has had a distinguished 
career. He participated in the survey of 
the boundary between Alaska and Can- 
ada from the southern extremity near 
54°40’ to the Arctic Ocean, more than 
1,200 miles distant. Later, he was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson as a member 
of the Alaska Railroad 


where vulture 


Commission, 
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charged with the responsibility of con- 
structing the Alaska Railroad, which is 
proving of such high value in the present 
war. Thereafter, he served with honor 
as Governor of Alaska. At the expira- 
tion of his term he returned to private 
life until appointed by President Roose- 
velt_ to his present position as Commis- 
sioner of the United States Section, Inter- 
national Boundary Commission—United 
States, Alaska, and Canada. 

The letter which follows is deserving 
of consideration and was evidently in- 
spired by the thought of his fine son now 
in military service overseas: 

To the EpiITroR OF THE STAR: 

High military and civilian officials say we 
are losing the war and laying the blame 
largely on the American people for not taking 
the war seriously. The people through Con- 
gress and the President are giving the mili- 
tary everything asked for, so the problem of 
winning the war is put squarely up to the 
Army and to the Navy. We the people are 
accepting increased taxes, increased costs of 
living. We subscribe to war charities. We 
are buying bonds. Our families are disrupt- 
ed. Husbands, sons, brothers, daughters, are 
scattered to the far corners of the earth. We 
are giving up nonessential activities. We are 
walking instead of riding. We are voicing no 
complaints. But we are told that we are 
losing the war. It is not Congress, the ad- 
ministration, nor the people who were re- 
sponsible for the massed ships at Pearl Har- 
bor or massed planes at Honolulu and Manila. 
This was military carelessness. The profes- 
sionals should have realized the danger and 
the weakness of the Aleutians. To be sure, 
there are rare cases of disloyalty both in the 
ranks of capital and labor, but the over- 
whelming majority of Americans are willing 
to make any and all sacrifices, and are so 
doing. 

Yet we are scolded for civilian lassitude. 
That is not the way to build up national 
morale. One word of praise is worth 10 of 
censure. We should and must stay cheerful. 
We should know the worst as well as the best. 
We can take it. 

A fine effect it will have on my overseas 
soldier son to hear one of the highest officers 
of the Army announce that, “We are losing 
the war.” What a help this is to the defeat- 
ist and to those who oppose the war effort. 
Wonderful material for the broadcasts from 
3erlin and Tokyo, quoting the prophets of 
gloom, “America admits she is losing the war.” 
Thank heaven the Commander in Chief has 
no such thoughts. 

When Britain had been beaten to her 
knees we heard no cry that they were losing 
the war. Instead, it was “Thumbs up” and 
“V for victory.” 

So “we are losing the war.” Tell that to 
the soldiers, the flyers, the sailors of the Navy 
and the mercantile marine, the nurses, the 
WAACS, the WAVES, the WAFS, and—espe- 
Cially tell it to the marines. 





Willkie at the Front 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 16, 1942 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, America and her Allies can now 
breathe more easily. Wendell L. Willkie 








is back at home and is no longer blunder- 
ing around in the diplomatic china shop. 

The following article from the current 
isue of Collier’s Weekly, written from the 
Egyptian front, gives an account of Mr. 
Willkie’s escapades in Egypt that reveals 
a character of conduct that, I dare say, 
has not been equaled since the days of 
Don Quixote: 


WILLKIE AT THE FRONT 
(By Frank Gervasi) 


THE TURNING POINT OF THE WAR, AS ANNOUNCED 
BY OUR ROVING OBSERVER, RUNS INTO CENSC2 
TROUBLE ONE HOT AFTERNOON 


Wendell Willkie’s recent visit to the Middle 
East was the second of two memorable events 
during the last days of August and early 
September. The first, of course, was the 
defeat of Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 

This, among other things, caused stocks to 
rise on the Cairo Bourse. Some of the love- 
lies who had evacuated Alexandria returned 
to that city’s beaches, pubs, and parties. 

The victory over Rommel removed an im- 
mediate threat to Egypt and at least put 
our side in a position to resume the initia- 
tive—as they say in treatises on war. The 
enemy lost a considerable quantity of men 
and weapons. The myth of Rommel’s in- 
vincibility was destroyed in a brief hot battle 
which was over almost before anybody knew 
it had begun. It was as brief as it was hot 
and almost as destructive to the German 
war machine as a short circuit in a generator. 

There’s no tendency here, however, for the 
British to overestimate the-damage done to 
the Afrika Korps or to underestimate Rom- 
mel’s ability to recuperate. 

The two events—the victorious battle and 
Willkie’s arrival—coincided so closely that 
they became confused. The newspaper boys 
hardly had time to cover the first event be- 
fore it telescoped into the second, and they 
were very busy with the second. The blitz- 
visit was crammed with statements, inter- 
views, receptions, cocktail parties, appear- 
ances before still and movie cameras, radio 
talks, calls on diplomats and kings, confer- 
ences with politicians, soldiers, and more 
diplomats. 

Short as it was, the correspondents worked 
harder and longer during Willkie’s visit than 
at any time while away from the fighting 
front. But he provided them with more fun 
than they'd had since coming to cover this 
Singularly humorless war. The correspond- 
ents had become a bit jaded from pulling old 
school ties, deploring the hectic night life of 
Cairo, and covering retreats. Willkie shook 
up their livers. 

He sassed the censors, made formal diplo- 
matic calls in a lounge suit instead of the 
sacred striped pants and tail coat of tradition. 
He managed to impart to nearly everythil 





i” 
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he did an atmosphere of clambake. Censor- 
ship, motivated by the sheer necessity for 
keeping Berlin in the dark as to Willkie’s 
views about political and military affair 


rs in 


the Middle East, prevented details of his visit 


from becoming known. This article is an at- 
tempt to supply some of those missing details 

In any other setting, the breezy politician 
might have seemed a heroic figure, remarkakle 
for his frankness and sincerity He might 
have wowed them at some multicourse din- 


ner of superpatriots back home 
dle East, however, with its traditiorz 


cence, its compunctions of secrecy in political 


and military matters, Willkie’s act didn’t 
quite come off. He was usually out of charac- 
ter and seemed, most of the ea hug nd 





of porcelain 


fr) 


handsome bull in a storé 
im Every time he moved you wanted to 
warn him that he might break something 

He did some good, but he also brcke a few 
images. The damage occurred despite the 
presence in his cruise crew of Joseph Barnes, 
soft-spoken former newspaperman who now 


ges. 
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is an official of the Office of War Information. 
Joe was the conscience of the party, a small 
voice which kept saying: “Be careful, Wen- 
deli! Somebody might be trying to sell you 
a@ bill of goods. Watch what you say and re- 
member this is a British battlefield, and they 
are the bosses here.” 

He didn’t prevent Willkie, however, from 
calling on His Majesty King Farouk of Egy 
in an ordinary suit, or from having himself 
photographed in a sloppy bush shirt, baggy 
pants, and an outsize sun helmet, with Ger- 
man prisoners who stood rigidly at attention 
and regarded him with considerable co 
Goebbels couldn’t have faked a better picture 
for his kind of prcepaganda. 

Also in Willkie’s party was Gardner Cowles 
publisher of a picture magazine which pri- 
vately sponsored Willkie’s last good-will-mis- 
sion dash to England. Cowles’ presence in 
Willkie’s entourage gave rise to rumors that 
Wendell’s trip to the Middle East was much 
less that of an emissary from President 
Roosevelt than of a politician making hay 
for a future election campaign. 

Willkie’s first plunge into Middle East af- 
fairs happened in the marbled hali of the 
impressive headquarters of the United States 
forces in North Africa, formerly the home of 
a wealthy Egyptian family. The active and 
passive press, uniformed and un-uniformed, 
male and female, American and foreign, were 


yiness. 






there about 70 strong. Even the Times of 
London came; so did British and American 
censors. 

Willkie, in a summer-weight, single- 


breasted suit, his pants belt tight around his 
middle, his hair rumpled, and looking very 
much a man of the people in his white shirt 
and unremarkable necktie, sat on a chair 
before a table set on the first landing of a 
staircase that swept upward behind him 
There was a shaft of light on his face from 
an open door. He reassured us that the Yan- 
kees were doing well, but he expressed cc 
cern about the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 


chances. 
WINNING WITH WILLKIE 

Then he turned prophet. He announced 
that, in his opinion, Hitler was 'way out on 
a limb and that the tide had turned against 
the enemy. Pressed for an explanation, Wiil- 
kie hedged. He admitted that, wl 
had turned, that tide still would take a 1 
time to engulf the enemy. At the mor 
the Germans were pounding at Stalingrad 
the Japs were making things hot for 
New Guinea and the Solomons, a: 





’ 
us in 


1d while we 








all knew we'd lick Hitler and Hirohito, the 
victory of which he talked so brightly seemed 
to us still far away. 

It wasn't so much what Willkie said as the 
manner in which he said it. We t 
impression that the war was practically over; 
that Hitler was licked. Nillkie g ed an 
atmosphere of optimism that continued to 
brighten life in Cairo long after he left. But 
while there was reason for encouragement 
due to Rommel’s defeat, there still was dan- 
ger to Egypt and the Middle East 

Later, at another press conferens Willl 
piling words on words, reached even great 
heights of optimism. Somecn isked him 
whether the folks at home realized im- 


portance to the United Nations of holding the 








Middle East and, in iter p I 
of using it as a s rboarc 
against Eu é 1 h E H 
Willkie struck a blow for d I 
said he didn’t t ¢ Americar é 

He explained that his 1 sio pa 
to bring the Middle East t n f 
the American people, and everybody ch l. 
A press veteran of many battles with censcr- 


ship in eastern 
inquired whether 
were sufficiently 
situation. 

“No,” said Willkie. “Frankly, I do1 hink 
s0. I believe the censors ough k nit 


more news to get out 
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After that, Willkie went to the desert in 
a United States Army catch-as-catch-can 
uniform. He didn’t make a very good-look- 
ing soldier, but nobody would have minded 
that, had he stuck to his strictly amateur 
role. He became an authority on the higher 
strategy after a few hours’ visit to the battle 
front where a few bombs fell near enough 
for him to see the columns of dust they 
raised and to hear them burst. 

Reporters at the front met him in a large 
assembly tent which General Montgomery 
uses for staff conferences. It was hot, close, 
and quiet: 

The first question was: “Well, Mr. Willkie, 
how do you like our desert?” 

As though the question had released a 
secret spring, Willkie dived into this speech: 
“The battle which has just been won is per- 
haps one of the most decisive in history. It 
is comparable to the Battle of the Nile when 


Nelson destroyed the French Fleet. Egypt is 
saved. The threat to the Nile Valley has been 
removed.” 


Correspondents, conditioned to understate- 
ments by vigilant censorship, gaped at Will- 
kie They hadn’t known there’d been a 
battle going on at all. They knew the enemy 
had attacked on August 30, but this was 
September 5. Here then was news—hot, per- 
ishable stuff. They rushed it through type- 
writers; dispatch riders took it to press head- 
quarters—but all in vain. Willkie had over- 
stated the importance of the battle. Egypt 
had been saved, but the salvation process hac 
begun long before this new battle started, and 
still the threat to Egypt remained and would- 
n’t be removed until Rommel’s armies either 


were destroyed or chased out of Egypt and 
Libya. 
A SLIGHT OVERSTATEMENT 
Willkie had the censors on a spot. They 


were obliged to choose between pruning his 
utterance down to reasonable terms (thereby 
risking offending him) or allowing Berlin to 
get valuable propaganda material, because 
Berlin knew as well as the British that what 
had happened in the desert wasn’t exactly 
comparable to Nelson’s victory. 

If the British censors had allowed Willkie’s 
Statement to go out, Berlin could have as- 





sumed that the statement came directly from 
British officers who had conducted him to the 
front. And Goebbels would have had a great 
chuckl : 

The rest of the press conference went like 
this: A correspondent asked, “Were you 
bombed, Mr. Willkie?” 

“Well, yes, y I was bombed.” 

“Was it high-level bombing, Mr. Willkie?” 

“Yes; but you’ve got to expect that sort of 
tl ws 

Men who'd been strafed, bombed, dive- 
bombed, shelled, and machine-gunned smiled 
to themsel\ 

Vv kie returned > } orig 1 then of 
t I é t British victory over the 

K 
I } 2 days constitute the turning 
point of the war,” he said. “I can’t stress t 
str y that i due to the brilliant tac 
gt p of General Montgomery. I ¥ 
y ws who write for the papers 
I tre particularly that Gene 
M a fighting Irishman from Sout 
Ire c 
ry is actually an Ulsterman 
Wilikie grabbed his sola topee, 
f d with the chins p 
! ri N ) it fitted none too 
‘ S wl Willkie had 
s th General Montgomery, 
I of few wore 
\ r c of e nuances of that 
c f Wil description of 
I v it le de He was 
< I of fact that it was 
“a United Nat vi y He said it had 
bee w by A ] Indiayr New Zeal- 
anders, S A Americans—“and, of 





course, Englishmen.” He added Englishmen 
as an afterthought, it seemed. 

This seemed tactless in view of the fact that 
75 percent of the men who did the job on the 
Afrika Korps were Englishmen. 

Willkie’s next major public appearance was 
back in Cairo at a cocktail party in the South 
African Club, arranged by a Free Frenchman 
named André Glarner and a Chicago news- 
paperman, Alec Small. Willkie’s henchman, 
Cowles, went about asking correspondents 
whether the reporters out on the desert had 
sent in stories about Willkie’s pronounce- 
ments there. He demonstrated considerable 
anxiety about the kind and amount of pub- 
licity that Willkie was getting. 

British press relations officers were at the 
party. One correspondent told Willkie that 
his overzealous words on the desert had been 
severely censored by the British. Angry, 
Willkie set his chin, leaned forward into a 
group of newspapermen, and said in the hear- 
ing of the British officers, “God damn it, boys, 
nobody’s got the right to censor anything I 
say! I’m a responsible person. Nobody’s got 
any right to censor me—and I mean nobody.” 

Then, raising his voice slightly and ad- 
dressing himself to a monocled lieutenant 
colonel, Willkie went on, “You can tell tha 
to anybcedy, and I mean anybody you like— 
I mean it.” 

A correspondent saved the _ situation 
slightly by saying that was the way he felt 
about anything he said, too, whereupon 
everyone laughed nervously. Willkie posed 
for several photographs, shook hands with 
people, and left. 

COOL RECEPTION IN TURKEY 

In Ankara, where they are sticklers for 
diplomatic protocol, President Inonu of Tur- 
key was conveniently away when Willkie ar- 
rived there. There’s an unbreakable rule in 
Turkey that all official receptions must be 
held in Ankara. Inonu’s absence obviated 
meeting Willkie, although we were given to 
understand in Cairo that Wendell carried a 
personal message to Inonu from Roosevelt, 
as he did for King Farouk, Chiang Kai-shek, 
and other heads of states. 

The Iranians don’t like their loyalty to 
Great Britain questioned. Whoever briefed 
Willkie for this flight into international 
affairs, however, neglected to tell him about 


that. When he reached Bagdad he com- 
mitted one of the major blunders of his 
journey. He saw General Nuri. 


Said Willkie, after his interview: “I had a 
long and deep discussion with Premier Gen- 
eral Nuri. There’s no doubt we’ve got a 
friend there—his heart’s right in it.” 

The implication read into this was that, 
abroad, there had been some doubt concern- 
ing Nuri’s loyalty. 





The 


Run of Folks Condemn 
Poll Tax 


General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, my rea- 
son for getting this time is to state that 
it is my sincere belief that the great ma- 
jority of the people of Alabama are op- 
posed to the requirement of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite to vote, either for men or 
for laws, and since I stood out and voted 
a sole vote from Alabama I have been 
receiving letters to sustain that belief on 
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my part. We are well able to handle any 
race proposition that may arise, and it 
is not wholesome to work a hardship and 
often disfranchisement on good white 
people, using the Negro as an excuse. 
Through a poll tax is not the proper way 
to approach subjecis of that nature. 

From the letters I have received— 
and they still continue to come in—I 
place herewith the letter I got from Mr. 
John W. Peters, of Birmingham, Ala. It 
is a fairly representative letter. And 
here is the letter: 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata., October 14, 1942. 
Hon. LUTHER PATRICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LutHer: Although I do not know you 
very well in a personal way, I take the liberty 
in addressing you in this manner because, in 
my opinion, you have endeared yourself to 
a multitude of Americans of the State of 
Alabama by your courageous stand in favor 
of the abolition of the poll-tax law, not only 
in Alabama but in all America, realizing, as 
you do, that this must be done if the South 
is ever to stand in its rightful place in true 
democracy. This position of leadership 
should have been assumed by the South long 
ago because most of the people here are 
native-born and the descendants of many 
generations of Americans who in the past 
have given generously of their lives and sub- 
stance that we might be free in the full 
meaning of democracy. You, too, are giving 
as did they, and it will be remembered in like 
manner by all real Americans, regardless of 
race or creed; you have stood for the right 
and fought a good fight, while the others 
from your beloved State have feared to do 
right because of their fear of a minority 
composed of the overlords of politics and 
business. 

Allow me to assure you that in commending 
you for your stand on this question I am not 
moved in doing it because of any personal 
selfish motive, as I am white, never belonged 
to any labor union, or ever interested in any 
kind of “ism” except real Americanism; at 
the same time, fully aware of the race prob- 
lem as it affects the South, I can never sub- 
scribe to the belief that it is in any way 
American to disfranchise approximately four- 
fifths of the electorate, most of whom are 
poor but honest, because of the race question. 

It is my considered opinion that the Negro 
involved in the poll-tax question is simply a 
nigger inserted in the woodpile by those in 
high places who find it more convenient and 
less expensive to control the vote and have 
things in Washington and locally done just as 
they desire. 

For reasons you can readily understand, I 
have not bothered voting or taking any 
interest in politics in the past, but I wish 
to assure you that at any time in the future 
whenever you are a candidate for any oflice 
you can depend upon at least one vote, and 
I hope a sufficient number to elect. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN W. PETERS. 


Fair Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 16, 1942 
LAMBERTSON. Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 














RecorD, I include the following editorial 
by Westbrook Pegler: 
FAIR ENOUGH 


(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New York, October 15.—Poor old Thurman 
Arnold has been slapped down again in his 
pathetic effort to bring the New Deal party's 
corrupt and antipublic political subsidiary— 
the union racket—under some degree of gov- 
ernmental control under existing laws. This 
happened in Chicago where Judge John P. 
Barnes, of the United States District Court, 
threw out Thurman's case against Jimmie 
Petrillo and the merican Federation of 
Musicians, under the precedent of the so- 
called carpenters’ case in which Justice Frank- 
furter, in the majority opinion, held that a 
union could do just about anything for its 
own interest in a labor dispute. 

But up in Syracuse Thurman won a de- 
cision which might result in the jailing of 
nobody knows how many dirty parasites who 
for years have been extorting money all over 
the place from workers on Government 
projects. 

The decision in the Petrillo case was just 
what you might have expected. In fact, these 
dispatches said on August 3 any action against 
Petrillo and his union would fail “because he 
is fully protected by the laws, the policies, and 
the decisions of the New Deal.” Jimmy had 
torbidden his subjects to make recordings for 
use on the radio and in juke boxes, and Elmer 
Davis and Mr. Fly, of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, took on something awful 
about it. 

Well, there is no need to go into the thing. 
We don’t know whether Congress actually did 
intend to grant to unions the right to commit 
offenses against the rights and property of 
innocent individuals and firms and to operate 
stick-ups on the highways, but we do know 
that the Supreme Court has held this to be 
so, and that will be the law of our land until 
Congress defies the New Deal party and enacts 
corrective legislation in spite of White House 
opposition. To the credit of the lower House 
it must be said again that it has passed two 
bills, but that both of them were smothered 
in committee in the Senate to oblige the 
White House and thus, of course, to favor the 
New Deal party’s ruthless, antipublic, and 
fabulously rich political subsidiary. 

In the Syracuse case Tom Clark, one of 
Thurman’s assistants, got indictments against 
four low-grade New Deal union racketeers 
of the outfit conducted by William E. Ma- 
loney of Chicago, and Joe Fay, the dangerous 
thug who runs with the Frank Hague chapter 
of the New Deal party in New Jersey, and 
known as the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers 

The defendants seem to have crossed up 
Thurman and Clark, however, by pleading 
guilty, whereupon they were fined $10,000 
each, which, of course, is Just peanuts to men 
in these rackets. Their racket was the per- 
whereby men are forced to pay 
over the country for the privilege 
of working on public jobs but are denied 
union for one reason or 
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Having won their case witho 
Thurman and Clark apparently can’t take 
{ Supreme Court for final decision, 
r the time being they can have a field 
day because this stick-up has been common. 


a contest, 





up to the 


but fi 





However, the next set of defendants might 
dec to make a struggle and, on appeal, the 
Supreme Court might again decide against 
the people d in favor of the privileged 





racketeers of the party’s subsidiary. 

Of course, it is just as bad when a union 
extort noney and does give the worker 
a nominal membership as a condition of per- 
mission to work on a job which lasts only 


afew weeks or months. After that his union 
membership is meaningless and is allowed to 
iaps Or when he is admitted to the union 


and allowed to work only until his init 


ition 





fee is paid and then fired to make room for 
a@ new sucker with fresh money for the 
treasury and, incidentally, for the political 
funds of the New Deal party. 

The Syracuse mobsters may have been told 
that they were out of line and couldn’t win 
on appeal, even if they did fight the case, 
because they made a dumb mistake in refus- 
ing to let the suckers have nominal member- 
ship. Thurman and Clark might win all 
over the place in similar prosecutions for 
this reason. But the grafters might remedy 
that error in future cases by issuing such 
nominal membership. That might put them 
in the clear. 

You have to read a lot of law and opinions 
and debates to get a sure-footed understand- 
ing of the Petrillo case, and nobody can ex- 
plain it to you in afew words. That Frank- 
furter decision in the carpenters’ case, which 
governed Judge Barnes in Chicago, is a devi- 
ous document which may not give you a clear 
understanding of his thoughts, but certainly 
leaves you in no doubt that unions have a 
right to do things to innocent people that no 
other person or group would be allowed to do. 

And that will be the law until Congress, 
particularly the Senate, decides to wrest back 
the Government of this country from the 
subgovernment of the party’s subsidiary. 





A Great Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing speech delivered by Hon. John 
W. Murphy, mayor of the city of New 
Haven, Conn., on Monday, October 12, 
1942, in presenting the name of Hon. 
JAMES A, SHANLEY to the Third District 
Democratic Convention for nomination 
to the position of United States Repre- 
sentative. 

My colleague and friend, Hon. James 
A. SHANLEY, is one of the finest Members 
of the National House of Representa- 
tives; brilliant, serious, devoted to his 
duty, a gentleman at all times, and who 
commands the respect of all of his 
colleagues. 

The people of his district, I am con- 
fident, have a strong feeling of pride in 
the record Congressman JAMES A. SHAN- 
LEY has made, his standing in the House, 
the fine character of public service he 
has rendered, and will manifest their 
respect of and confidence in him by a 
convincing victory on election day. He 








is truly a great Congressman. 

This is probably the most important Dem- 
ocratic congressional conve I t has 
been held during the lifetime of here 
present, for, as we meet tonig r country 
is actively engaged in the most terrible and 


far-flung war that this world has ever 








Millions of our men are serving with « 
ar ed forces on land, on sea, and in the air, 
many of them in combat zones. Because of 
these circumstances, it is vitally important 
that the right men shall be sent to 1 next 
Congress. 

from the dastardly Japanese at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
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thousands of our civilians and fighters have 
been killed and many others wounded by our 
enemies. How many more are destined to 
go the same way only God knows, but with 


I 
that t} 
t t 


our freedom at stake, we know 

fight must and will go on, whatever the cost, 
until victory is ours and nazi-ism has been 
destroyed. 


We believe that so long as we remain ¢ . 
nation united in purpose and in action, w 


cannot fail. Today we stand as o1 and 
we shall continue to do so, for, as } b 
well said: “Our controversies, whe! t 
exist, arise from relatively minor diff 


of opinion as to the most effectual way 
accomplishing the result everybody 


achieved. Labor farmers, businessmen, 
politicians have various opinions only as to 
how particular objectives may be reached 


We pray for the continued go alth of 
Chief, the President of 


our Commander in 

the United States, Franklin D I Roose- 
velt, and that we may continue to the 
benefit of the leadership of that re 
American and humanitarian, who 

leader because of having been chosen as su 


by an overwhelming vote of the peopl 

We will follow his leadership and the lead- 
ership of such others as may be duly 
pointed or elected to carry on the war effort 
and we will scorn any who may 
do or say anything to cause disunity or to 
delay the day of victory in their quest f 
political power or for excessive war profit 
From now on, we shall live and we shall fight 
for those who love us, and for those whom we 
love, and for those who love freedom sufli- 
ciently to be willing to fight and, if necessary 
die for it. 











It is that type of American that ve tl 
honor to offer you tonight as a can ate f 
nomination for the office of Congressman 





the Third Congressional District of Connecti- 
cut, in the person of the present incumbent 
who has served us in that office for the pa 

8 years and who, after four trying con 
sional terms, returns to the electorate that 
honored him and stands before them as in 
the beginning of his political car 
tleman, a scholar, a man of unt 
character, and a loyal American 
respected by his congressional coil 
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man of unquestioned honesty and of the 
highest integrity. 

This being the United States of Ameri 
free speech is the right of every cit me ¢ 
Congressman has had his critics. Under « 
system of government that is not anc 


not be either surprising or distu 


Our great President, ral I 
Roosevelt, has probably been more frequent] 
and more bitterly criticized than ar 


man who has held that hi 
most of the so-called great newspape f 


United £ 





sed hi vs, I 


s have oppt 





people continue to believe in hin to re- 
elect him 
on] o review I ] ( er ) 

rec t he was often bit ly cde nee 
vi and lau t How r 
( nows and s how 

much r ai fi r ( - 
gressman has been criticized b : > 
seemed to think that right anc correct t k- 
ing was exclusive with them and 
who ¢ ented from their views w¢ 
in error, but un-Ameri¢ s ] dis- 
turbi1 the harmony and unity of ‘ 

Spe oO! Tt ~*~ ub 

tional unity e ¢€ of 
Connecticut said editorially in }¢ l is- 
sue of July 16, 1942: “That 1ere should 
a debate was a natural thir nad 
It was in keeping with tl haract 
Nation and its history B l I 
were ; ed in love ¢ na le yalty t tn r ¢ un- 
try. Special inter may } 
some in determining tl 
but, for the overwhelmi n 3 
concern for this Republic, tl 
free, which led free n free 3 
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what the United States policy should be. 
The diversity of opinion led superficial ob- 
servers to suppose that there was no funda- 
mental unity. They were wrong, as the na- 
tional attitude after Pearl Harbor attested. 

“Now certain persons who understand by 
national unity the suppression of debate of 
crucial questions and the foisting on all of 
the far from infallible opinions of some, are 
trying to drive from public life all whose 
views do not, or did not, coincide entirely 
with their own. They evidently understand 
by national unity that perfect agreement is 
possible, only in the totalitarian state where 
what must be held by everyone is dictated 
from above, where freedom of speech or even 
thought is outlawed, where one man does the 
thinking for all 

“This is spurious unity. It is the antith- 
esis of the American theory as the founding 
fathers conceived it, and of the American 
practice as it has been worked out over a 
period of 150 years.” 

Our Congressman has ever been a true 
champion of oppressed and persecuted peo- 
ples. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
history of his own ancestors, who for cen- 
turies, were victims of religious persecution 
and he knows equally well wrom are the per- 
secuted races today. He stands four-square 
for their rights, as he always has and as he 
always will. He could not do otherwise, for 
in common with those of many other races, 
one with Irish blood in his veins fights as 
eagerly and as naturally for freedom as he 
breathes the fresh air given to all men from 
the bounteous hand of God. He stands with 
and never against lowly or peresecuted 
people. 

To say otherwise of Congressman SHANLEY is 
to slander him or to make statements based 
upon misunderstanding or misinformation 
concerning his views or his purposes. He 
loves liberty for all and has proved that he 
was ready and is prepared to fight for it as 
all who want liberty should. He is a veteran 
of World War No. 1. He offered his services 
as a soldier in this war, but was advised by 
the Chief of Staff of the United States War 
Department to remain in Congress as is 
shown in the following letter: 


DECEMBER 27, 1941. 
Hon. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


Hou »f Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. SHANLEY: Thank you for the un- 


conditional 
tained in y 


offer to serve the Army, con- 
ur letter of December 13, 1941. 


The service you are already rendering as a 
Member of thé Congress is of such vital im- 
portance that I do not believe any assign- 
ment the War Department might give you, 
at this time, would justify removing you 
from your present field of activity. Your 

rve with the armed forces has 
b ! rded, and you may be ired that, 


when the needs of the Army justify, I shall 
ate to call upon you 


Faithfully yours, 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
Thus we offer as a candidate for your con- 
sideration a man who loves liberty, one who 
! e last war to defend liberty, who 
‘ d 1} ervices in this war, and a man 
I had the courage and honesty to ex- 
] I Ws at all times in the Congress 
f vital importance coming 
body Ia firmly convinced 
of his constituency, insofar 
ity is concerned, approved 
these great matters and 
tion day, should you again 


that to be true. 


E 1 Ne Ha\ educ d here in our 
publi ne d Yale University, our Con- 
r rved é tructor in the New 

Sch 1, because of his love for 

our land and because of his 

zeal hem with such talents as he 
I t He worked for them and with 





them, not only in the classrooms but on 
the athletic fields as well; he did his utmost 
to help our boys to become good citizens, 
strong in mind and body, and there are 
thousands in this city who know what an 
important contribution he made in these 
matters. His love for and interest in all 
that is best for youth continues to be of 
great interest and concern to him. 

As a son of a workingman, and being 
familiar with the aspirations, worries, and 
necessities of those who toil, our Congressman 
has used his best endeavors to improve their 
conditions. He has always voted for meas- 
ures approved by those whom labor chose to 
represent them and that is why labor believes 
in him, trusts him, and approves of his official 
record. 

Being himself a war veteran he has always 
known the viewpoint of his comrades of the 
last war and has ever sought opportunity to 
serve them and to protect their interests and 
those of their families. How many times he 
has served their membership the veterans 
know better than anyone else. I am sure 
that he will continue to receive and to merit 
their confidence. 

Our candidate has been on duty at all times 
serving every element of his constituency. 
He has rendered personal services to thou- 
sands of our people during the 8 years that he 
has served in Washington. Of this, in many 
instances I have personal knowledge, I know 
that whenever called upon to serve this mu- 
nicipality in such matters of harbor develop- 
ment, housing, cooperation with business in- 
terests and many other instances, his action 
has been prompt and efficient. I believe that 
he has served all of our people to the best of 
his ability, without consideration of their 
race, religion, or color and without any regard 
for their station in life, and will continue to 
do so when reelected. 

Because of his humble origin, studious life, 
broad views, and intellectual attainments, 
plus his valuable and unusual experience on 
the important Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I feel that he is unusually well qualified to 
represent our party, our district, and our 
country in the Halls of Congress. He is a 
true American, a man of honesty, a man of 
courage, yes, more than that, when necessary, 
& grim man with guts, a man who will put 
winning the war above every other considera- 
tion, who will serve with charity and love 
for all his fellow Americans and with malice 
toward none. I therefore offer for your con- 
sideration, as our congressional candidate, 
the Honorable James A. SHANLEY, of New 
Haven. 





Americans, Through Research, Aid Our 
War Effort on the Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are aware that the all-out struggle in 
which we are engaged is a war of sur- 
vival which holds the promise of becom- 
ing more bitter before a decision is 
reached. People generally understand, 
I think, that this conflict is a survive or 
perish war, with no room for compro- 
mise. As civilians, and as citizens of the 
Nation which is our home and refuge, the 
No. 1 task that falls upon each of us 
is to support our armed forces in every 
possible manner. 
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This task of yours and mine has fou 
principal aspects: First, materials, sec- 
ond, construction; third, manpower; anc 
fourth, transportation. These are t} 
four shortages against which we, as civi! 
ians, must fight and over which we mu 
achieve a decisive decision before ou 
military forces can achieve their victory 
on the battle line against our ruthless and 
resourceful enemies. ‘These four short- 
ages are the fighting front for civilia: 
and this battle must be won first by you 
and me in order to back up our airmen 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, who will d 
their part unfailingly in military actior 

I emphasize just one of these four civi!- 
ian battle fronts—the problem of mate- 
rials shortage. Like the other three, it is 
one which each of us can heip to solv: 
no matter what our station in life. Th, 
materials shortage is really a collection 
of a vast number of separate but related 
shortages, which range from the salvag« 
of toothpaste tubes, scrap iron, used rub- 
ber, and many other items, in which 
nearly every one of us can lend a hand, 
to the highly technical problems of mate- 
rials production by synthetic means, in 
which a gifted scientist here and there, 
after long and difficult study, finally un- 
locks another door in Nature’s treasure 
house. 

The minerals beneath the surface of 
our land have often been mentioned as a 
source of great and lasting wealth. Men 
have sought for years by every means at 
their disposal to discover these mineral 
deposits and to devise ways to extract 
them from the ground. Of equal if not 
greater importance is the knowledge men 
carry in their minds of how to use these 
minerals. Savages were long familiar 
with coal and oil and other minerals, but 
they suffered from cold and hunger 
They traveled or sent messages slowly 
on horseback or on foot, and they died 
in wholesale lots from the ravages of 
disease—not from the failure to discover 
the existence of minerals, not from a 
scarcity of materials, but from the lack 
of knowledge of how to use the natural 
wealth scattered abundantly about them. 
This is the tragedy that beset even our 
ancestors less than 150 years ago. It is 
no less the tragedy that besets us today. 

How to produce the products we want, 
at the time we need them, from the 
wealth of natural resources lying almost 
at our finger tips, is the crux of our ma- 
terials problem. Somewhat belatedly, 
perhaps, we realize the vital necessity of 
discovering that “know how” but steps 
are being taken to overcome our handi- 
cap. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to speak 
these thoughts at dedication exercises to- 
day at Morgantown on completion of the 
Mineral Industries Building at the State 
University. Legislative duties made that 
trip impossible. 

On the fighting fronts the capture of 
a strong enemy position or the sinking of 
his battleships or the destruction of his 
aircraft by our forces is a matter for na- 
tional acclaim. But on the scientific 
front, perhaps within the distance that 
my voice is now traveling, there may be 
won a more significant victory by the 
discovery of methods to utilize available 
minerals and put them to serving our 
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immediate needs and building security 
for the future. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Production of Gasoline from Coal and 
Other Products, of the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining, I have been paying 
particular attention to the rapid develop- 
ment in recent years of a variety of meth- 
ods that have been perfected for the pro- 
duction of gasoline, fuel oil, plastics, rub- 
ber, and other critical materials from coal 
and other products. Such a survey as we 
have been privileged to make is encourag- 
ing. Progress is being made. However, 
as I have advocated long before war en- 
gulfed the world, research should be given 
still greater impetus than it has already 
received. Scientific progress and discov- 
ery is no less vital in peacetime than it 
is in wartime. The stimulation science 
receives in wartime as an emergency 
measure will carry over into peacetime 
with developments in civil life that may 
far surpass its military achievements. 
The investment we make in any effort to 
learn more about how to use the minerals 
at our disposal cannot be other than a 
wise one since knowledge we may gain 
will serve us well, both in war and in 
peace. 

Finally, it is important to recognize 
how much our war effort is dependent 
upon science, and the development of our 
knowledge of the “how.” In our critical 
materials problem we turn to science. 
In transportation we turn to science for 
faster, more powerful locomotion. In 
manpower, we turn to science for im- 
provement in human efficiency as well as 
protection of health and life. In our 
eonstruction problems, science is our 
powerful ally. 

I cannot too strongly urge that still 
greater effort be made to stimulate the 
search for the knowledge we must possess 
to win our civilian battles with the four 
shortages, The search must continue un- 
ceasingly and with renewed vigor. We 
must learn how to make what we regard 
today as useless materials into the weap- 
ons which will preserve our liberty, our 
culture, and our homes from destruction, 
and will in later years flow into peace- 
time products to increase our wealth and 
our happiness. 





The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an editorial written by Damon 
Runyon which appeared in the New York 
Daily Mirror of October 16. In his 
article Mr. Runyon emphasizes the dan- 
gers and hazards of merchant-marine 
service. In recognition of these condi- 
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ions, I introduced a bill, H. R. 7664, on 
October 6 to extend to members of the 
merchant marine the same rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits as are conferred on 
members of the armed forces. 
The editorial follows: 


DAMON RUNYON’S THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Whenever I read an item telling of the 
sinking of a merchant ship or see a newsreel 
depiction of such a disaster, the thought 
comes to my mind that the unsung heroes 
of this war are the members of the merchant 
marine. They are the gallant men who sail 
the seven seas in the vessels that carry sup- 
plies to the far-flung armies. 

They are the men who often die without 
benefit of military or naval glory, their fate 
sometimes unknown for months, and then 
dismissed in a few brief newspaper lines. 
They go down to death in remote waters, 
victims of the hyenas of the sea, with no 
chance to fight back, or they drift aimlessly 
for days and weeks in open boats suffering 
the most incredible privations. 

I speak here not only of our own bold 
Americans but for the seamen of all our 
Allies—the British, the Australians, the Nor- 
wegians, the Dutch, the South Americans, 
and all the rest. They are the front-line 
soldiers of the sea, their weapons, their own 
skill and courage in taking the cargo boats 
through. Without them we could not hope 
to win the war. 

The world has never seen a greater demon- 
stration of fortitude than is now being pre- 
sented by the men of the merchant marine. 
In the last war theirs was a task desperate 
enough when the submarines and mines and 
the surface raiders of the Kaiser were the 
great hazards, but today these hazards have 
vastly increased. 

The subs of three enemy nations are always 
on the prowl in nearly all the waters of the 
earth in 10 times greater numbers than be- 
fore, the surface menace is infinitely greater, 
and mines remain, and worst of all is the 
danger from the air. In the last war this was 
as nothing compared to the present. 

The wide-ranging enemy hawks are every- 
where constantly on the lookout for the slow- 
moving merchant vessels which, without con- 
voys, are easy prey from the air, and which, 
even with convoy, must go through hell fire 
under attack. The stories of the bravery of 
the men of the merchant marine in taking 
their ships to port that are coming out of 
this war are worthy of place with the sagas 
of the bravest souls in Valhalla. The im- 
perishable tale of Dunkirk is pretty much of a 
tale of the merchant marine and the evacua- 
tion of Crete is largely to its credit. 

In other wars, the distances the merchant 
marine had to travel were comparatively 
short. Today, the cargo boats must carry 
their precious burdens to the most remote 
corners of the world, often unattended. The 
merchant marine is the life line of the armies 
and of vast civilian populations, too. Its roll 
of dead is proportionately greater than that 
of the armies and navies of all the Allies, yet 
it carries on undaunted. 

In the cold deeps of the North Atlantic and 
in the warm waters of the Caribbean lie hun- 
dreds and hundreds of the dead of the mer- 
chant marine, yet the living go on sailing 
their ships to their appointed destinations 
with high courage and matchless devotion 
to flag and country. Against mountainous 
seas, blizzards, and typhoons, against lurking 
death from sky and water, they sail on, a 
glorious band of patriotic men to whom no 
salute in mere words can be adequate. 

And yet as I look around me, I fail to see 
that anything is being done ashore for these 
men in the way of public attention such as 
is given soldiers and sailors that might let 
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them know that they are appreciated. [t 
seems to me that this is an omission that 
should be remedied. The men of the mer- 
chant marine have placed a halo of glory on 
their service in this war and they are en- 
titled to more recognition than they are now 
receiving. 





National Reclamation Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a news 
release by the Bureau of Reclamation 
which embodies two letters of great im- 
portance to the West and the Nation, 
which were read before the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the National Recla- 
mation Association at Denver, Colo., on 
October 15. 

The first is from President Roosevelt 
and reiterates the great interest the Na- 
tion’s Commander in Chief has shown in 
reclamation since he entered the White 
House on March 4, 1933. The great work 
that Theodore Roosevelt, with the late 
Senator Newlands, of Nevada, inaugu- 
rated in the passage of the reclamation 
law of 1902, has been given its greatest 
impetus during the 9 years Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been at the helm of this 
country. 

Ably supporting the President has been 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
under whose Department the Bureau of 
Reclamation operates so effectively ur 
der Commissioner John C. Page. Mr. 
Ickes, aS Administrator of the Public 
Works Administration, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, started the great power 
program in the West through which the 
Nation was better prepared for war than 
it would have been otherwise. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, I can at- 
test to the deep interest both President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Ickes have 
shown in the reclamation prcegram. It 
has been my privilege and my good for- 
tune to cooperate in advancing legislation 
that has carried out their views on rec- 
lamation and to support on the floor of 
the House the appropriations which have 
made possible the great progress recla- 
mation has made in the last 9 years. 

The news release and the letters, which 
speak for themselves, are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
INFORMATION SER\ 
October 16, 1942 

Letters from President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes were laid before the eleventh annual 
convention of the National Reclamation As- 
sociation at Denver, Colo., Thursday, October 
15, by Abe Fortas, Under Secretary of the 
Interior. The letters were addressed to O. S 
Warden, of Great Falls, Mont., president of 
the association. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S LETTER 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 7, 1942. 
Hon. O. S. Wa J 


President 





National Reclamation 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

My Deak Mr. WaRDEN: This year, for the 
first time in its history, the National Recla- 
mation Association is meeting with the Na- 
tion at wal 

For 10 years your organization has been 
fighting for the development of the arid third 
of ur country by wise utilization of the 
West's precious water resources. You have 
had remarkable success in that fight in which 
I am proud to have been allied with you 

Now, with the needs of the war program 
uppermost in mind, my message to you is to 
keep up the good fight. Never before have 

West land and water resources meant 

the Nation. Never before has 

r need for their conserva- 
and, as the requirements 
of the war dictate, for their efficient utiliza- 





ind prot tion; 








ama I lready has made great con- 

tr ons war production program by 
ex} ( output of electric power to 
turn tl wh s of war industry. It must 
c that work and do more As a 
£ ter output of western agriculture is re- 
‘ d I of an all-out program of 
food produ n, reclamation must be ready 
issist the West. The response in expand- 


ed output I realize will be in proportion to 
rand material available for irrigation 
You are making, I know, the 
the facilities now in operation 
Those two production programs, based on 
wel igati ind in hand in the 
West They are vital in war. In peace they 
likewise will serve the Nation. They will 





tabilize the West, provide employment, and 
make possible farm homes for returning serv- 
i nd war industrial workers. Your 
ef these programs is a service 
T e N 
Since! yours 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
ARY ICKES’ LETTER 
THE £ RETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
ngton, October 6, 1942. 
Hon. O. S. WARDEN 
Presid National Reclamatio7 
Assoctatic Denver, Colo 
My DreaR Mr. WardEN: I appreciate this 
opportunity to reaffirm my interest in and 
neern for t work you of the National 
l A tion are d The 
d istruction of reclamation 
pro} West are of great national 
importance The war has given reclama- 
t ’ new opportunity to prove itself, and 
4 


n can be proud of the part 








i l } isting reciamation to adapt 
I ram of maximum service to 
Nation in its hour of peril. You pledged 

es t this in your No. 1 resolution 
aC i ! convention at 

Phos I conegr 1 y 

a pledge 
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tion, the Bureau of Reclamation, when pro- 
vided with funds and priorities for mate- 
rials, can accelerate irrigation developments 
to furnish supplemental water for existing 
croplands to increase their food output, 
and to bring new lands under cultivation. 

On top of this war work, through its cur- 
rent investigations, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will have a shelf of feasible projects 
ready for launching at the close of the war 
to cushion the impact of our transition to 
a peacetime economy. These projects will 
provide employment and settlement oppor- 
tunities for demobilized servicemen and 
war industry workers 

I am sure that you members of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association are behind 
this program wholeheartedly. Your coun- 
sel and guidance will be of material aid in 
its fulfillment. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ICKEs, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





North Dakota’s Stake in Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a news release 
by the Bureau of Reclamation which in- 
cludes an address delivered by Hon. John 
C. Page, Commissioner of Reclamation, 
before the second annual convention of 
the North Dakota Reclamation Associa- 
tion at Mandan, N. Dak., on October 6. 

The North Dakota Reclamation Asso- 
ciation is an organization of public- 
spirited citizens who are pledged to bring 
the water-conservation problems of our 
State to the attention of our own citi- 
zens and to the agencies of the Na- 
tional Government, which have a pri- 
mary responsiiblity in providing reme- 
dies. The slogan of the association, 
“Don’t forget the drought,” is especially 
impressive in these days of improved 
rainfall in North Dakota, for we must not 
overlook the disastrous effects of the 
drought of the 1930’s. If another drought 
were to come along, our State’s contribu- 
tion to the prosecution of the war would 
be seriously hampered. 

Commissioner Page has proposed a 
real start toward a permanent solution 
of the drouzht problem in western North 
Dakota. He sees a Missouri River com- 
pact which would permit North Dakota 
to use its share of the waters of this 
stream for irrigation as a real step. I 
not only favor North Dakota taking the 
leadership in the development of this 
compact, but I urge that immediate steps 
be taken to achieve this end. In Wash- 
ington I will see that legislation author- 
izing the States to draw up the agree- 
ment is introduced and enacted into law. 
The investigations of the Bureau of 
teclamation of the unused water re- 
sources of North Dakota and the manner 
in which they can be utilized for irriga- 
tion, which I have urged that agency to 
expedite, indicate the possibilities of 
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reclamation developments in the State. 
I urge that the way be cleared for the 
prompt construction of all feasible 
projects. 

The Buford-Trenton project in Wil- 
liams County, for the construction of 
which I have pressed, is nearing com- 
pletion. It will be an important factor 
in stabilizing the population and agri- 
cultural conditions in that semiarid area. 

The news release embodying Commis- 
sioner Page’s address is as follows: 


PROPOSES Missour! River Compact To Alp IN 
COMBATING DROUGHT 

To aid in combating recurring drought in 
the Great Plains, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion John C. Page today urged a Missouri 
River compact to govern the use for irriga- 
tion of the waters of that stream. Speaking 
before the second annual convention of the 
North Dakota Reclamation Association at 
Mandan, N. Dak., Commissioner Page warned 
that drought would critically affect North 
Dakota’s contribution of foodstuffs vital to 
the prosecution of the war. 

North Dakota, Montana, and South Dakota 
should take the lead in developing the com- 
pact, Mr. Page said. The interstate agree- 
ment would govern the use and regulation 
of the stream and its tributaries for power, 
fiood control, and navigation, as well 4s irri- 
gation. When the compact is approved by 
the Congress, a system of multiple-purpose 
projects would be developed for protection 
in the event of a long war. In a post-war 
construction program these projects would 
provide employment and settlement opportu- 
nities for returning service men and war 
industrial workers 

Commissioner Page emphasized that the 
States of the upper Missouri and its tribu- 
taries are concerned with water conservation 
for irrigation and power. Downstream the 
States are interested in flood control and 
navigation. Among the States which would 
be parties to a Missouri River compact are 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Missouri, as well as North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and South Dakota 

Irrigation, Commissioner Page asserted, af- 
forded the only means of combatting drought 
such as wrecked the agriculture of the Great 
Plains in the last decade. While climatic 
conditions have improved in the Great Plains 
with heavier rainfall, full recovery of the 
range and cultivated dry farm areas has been 
retarded by ravages of the drought. 

More than 4,500,000 of the irrigated acres in 
the West are now receiving water from Fed- 
eral Reclamation projects. Many of these and 
multiple-purpose projects like Boulder Dam 
and Grand Coulee Dam are producing power 
for war industries and conserving water for 
augmenting municipal supplies for military 
centers and industrial operations. War in- 
dustries in the West are located principally 
in or near irrigated developments which pro- 
vide more than 70 percent of the food sup- 
plies for the civilian and military population 
in the arid and semiarid regions west of the 
one hundredth meridian. 

Commissioner Page’s address, as prepared 
for delivery at Mandan, is as follows: 

“NORTH DAKOTA’S STAKE IN RECLAMATION 

“This second meeting of the North Dakota 
Reclamation Association reaffirms the con- 
cern of the people of North Dakota in long- 
range planning for irrigation I say ‘long 
range’ because that is the kind of planning 
it takes to bring reclamation projects into 
being 

“Last year, when I attended your conven- 
tion at Minot, I was impressed with your 
slogan, ‘Don’t forget the drought.’ I thought 
then and I feel just as strongly today that 
you people of the northern great plains do 
well to remain alert to the disastrous years 
of the great drought of the last decade. 
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“If we are to avoid the heartbreaks, the 
economic waste of uprooted families, and the 
succeeding crop losses of dry-land farmers, 
we must not only plan but must put into 
execution effective methods of combating the 
drought. Positive action is required. You 
people want prevention of future catastrophe, 
not relief from it after another dry cycle has 
paralyzed these border States between the 
humid East and the semiarid West. 

“Despite the improved climatic conditions 
of recent years, North Dakota agriculture has 
not yet recovered. The State has fewer farms 
by several thousand than it had in 1930. The 
population which fled your farms has not 
returned. Your contribution to the war food 
needs, extensive as it has been, is hampered 
by the aftermath of the drought. 

“The Bureau of Reclamation is deeply con- 
cerned with your problem. It is charged 
by law with responsibility for promoting the 
conservation and wise utilization of the 
waters of the Great Plains and other west- 
ern areas. Our engineers are studying ways 
and means by which this can be done to 
best advantage in North Dakota, so the 
waters of your streams can be used to make 
up the deficiencies of low rainfall in the 
western and central counties of this State. 

“The Missouri River and its tributaries are 
the major source of supply for any extensive 
irrigation developments in the Dakotas and 
eastern Montana. Of course, the Missouri 
River flows through a number of other States. 
Also, reclamation undertakings such as those 
under study will have a profound effect on 
the general welfare of the whole Nation. 
Therefore, the disposition of the waters of 
the Upper Missouri is of vital concern to the 
Federal Government as well as to North Da- 
kota, Montana, and South Dakota. 

“The time is propitious for the water- 
minded leaders of these three States, to- 
gether with the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government, to take the leadership in 
the solution of this problem. A Missouri 
River compact, including also other States 
involved, would pave the way for an equitable 
distribution and control of the waters of 
that great stream. 

“The best use to which the Missouri River 
can be put from above Fort Peck to Yankton 
should be a major goal. If promptly carried 
out, the study might well produce a program 
of multiple-purpose projects which could be 
made ready for post-war developments in 
which construction jobs and irrigated farm 
settlement opportunities for returning serv- 
icemen and industrial workers would be of 
importance. 

“The interest of the States of the Upper 
Missouri is primarily in irrigation with 
double use made of water for power at fea- 
Sible sites. Wyoming and other States in 
which tributaries of the Missouri rise also 
have a stake in the solution. Downstream, 
the States are concerned with navigation 
and flood control. The responsibility of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and other agencies 
of the Federal Government cuts across one 
or more of these features. The interests of 
all must be considered in any compact that 
may be developed. 

“It will not be news to you that the crea- 
tion of a Reclamation Association in this 
State last year was not the first formal 
effort in North Dakota to organize in behalf 
of irrigation. I refer to the meeting in this 
same month, 89 years ago, of the first North 
Dakota Irrigation Congress, held at Bismarck. 
I have read the proceedings of that first 
irrigation congress with keen interest, and 
I find that the basic facts advanced then in 
support of irrigation in North Dakota are 
just as tenable today. The need for irri- 
gated land to complement grazing land even 
in those earlier days was recognized. It was 
stated clearly by a Stark County stockman, 
T. S. Underhill, in a letter to William H. 
Brown of Manden, the Secretary of the First 








Irrigation Congress. Let me quote a portion 
of Mr. Underhill’s testimony: 

“*While sheep and cattle are still in evi- 
dence, and the leading product, the industry 
is not so satisfactory as formerly; the great 
numbers of flocks and herds and cultivated 
acres contribute to exhaust the natural re- 
source—the native grasses—and prevents 
full development and the fattening of stock 
to a profitable point. Consequently, to 
maintain this industry we require an assured 
increased production from the soil. It is 
proven that in no way can this be so surely 
accomplished as by application of water. 
The limited experiments in irrigation in this 
district have given sufficient tangible re- 
sults—in the growth of fodder crops— 
through the driest of seasons.’ 

“The need now is not only for irrigated 
land to complement range, but also to pro- 
vide cash crops under a balanced system of 
conservation farming. Sugar beets, potatoes 
and seed crops can be made profitable on a 
much larger acreage under irrigation. 

“At the time the First Irrigation Congress 
met, the irrigation program of the Federal 
Government wds just 1 year old. The mag- 
nitude of the responsibility assumed by the 
Government was interpreted by J. H. Worst, 
then president of your State Agricultural 
College. President Worst said, in addressing 
the Irrigation Congress: 

“I approach this project of irrigation a 
great deal as a man approaches a subject that 
he cannot live to see fully consummated. 
* * * When our fathers planned and 
founded this great government of ours, they 
had certain preliminary work to do, battles 
to fight, obstacles to overcome. * * * We 
are growing, still * * * and in the next 10 
years, if this question of irrigation is found 
feasible in the estimation of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the irrigation work is 
started, still in 50 or 100 years from now the 
work will not be finished.’ 

“Nearly 40 years have elapsed since Presi- 
dent Worst spoke. In that time Federal 
reclamation has made substantial progress. 
More than 40 projects now in operation in 15 
States provide irrigation water for 4,500,000 
acres of land, including areas that receive 
supplemental supplies. These irrigated lands 
are making valuable contributions to the war 
food needs of the Nation. 

“Great multiple-purpose projects. like 
Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee Dam now 
generating power for war industries also will 
serve irrigation by storing waters that will be 
put to double use. 

“But in the West as a whole we have not 
reached the half-way mark in our irrigation 
program. Completion of projects under con- 
struction or authorized call for the Bureau 
to serve more than 12,000,000 acres. Of these 
about 5,000,000 acres will be new land brought 
into cultivation. The remaining 7,000,000 
acres will be areas now inadequately irri- 
gated by other systems and faced with retro- 
gression to the desert. 

“Through the foresight of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, with the support of 
the Congress, the foundation was laid for 
the current reclamation construction pro- 
gram and for the extensive investigations of 
western water resources which will make 
possible still further irrigation expansion in 
the West. 

“Wherever reclamation projects have 
brought water to thirsty soils, taxable values 
have been greatly increased. In your sister 
State of Montana is an illustration of the in- 
creased taxable values that result from the 
transformation of dry lands into productive 
farms with assured water supplies. In five 
counties in Montana the assessed value per 
acre of irrigated land averaged $38.53 com- 
pared with $6.41 per acre of tillable dry 
lands. Irrigated land contributes six times 
as much to tax values as adjacent dry land. 
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two to three 
average of 


Crop yields under irrigation aré 
times as great as the national 
agricultural land. 

“Significance attaches to the fact that 
many of the new war industries in the West 
have been located in or near irrigated areas 
Here water has been found for industrial 
and domestic purposes, food supplies 
assured, and the population centered a 
these oases have provided war workers. 

“In North Dakota a start has been made 
toward irrigation through Federal reclama- 
tion of the lower Yellowstone project in 
McKenzie County and the Buford-Trenton 
project in Williams County. The acreage is 
not large, but a start has been made, Fur- 
ther progress, in a major degree, is up to 
you men and women of the North Dakota 
Reclamation Association. 

“The time element should not be disturb- 
ing. Remember that as far back as the 
1870’s—70 years ago—the farmers of the San 
Joaquin Valley in California were urging 
that the surplus waters of the Sacramento 
River be transferred to their area to make up 
a deficiency in rainfall. Yet the Central 
Valley project was not authorized until 1935 
and is still under construction In 1908, 
there was a movement to harness the lower 
Colorado River for flood control and irriga- 
tion. Twenty years later Boulder Dam was 
authorized.’ A score of years, perhaps more, 
went into the preliminary phases of the Co- 
lumbia River development, which resulted in 
the completion of Grand Coulee Dam this 
year, and the irrigation system is not yet 
under way. 

“Before modern irrigation projects are 
built, much more than our conviction of their 
feasibility is required. The repayable costs 
of the projects must be returned to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, through the combined efforts 
of all beneficiaries, direct and indirect. Be- 
fore a project can be authorized, it must be 
demonstrated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior and to the President that the repayable 
costs charged to irrigation and power can be 
recovered. In most multiple-purpose proj- 
ects, power revenues assist in repaying irri- 
gation costs. 

“In the case of small projects authorized 
under the water conservation and utiliza- 
tion program, the costs ordinarily repayable 
by irrigation have been reduced materially 
by contributions of labor by the Work Proj- 
ects Administration or the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. The Buford-Trenton project 
now nearing completion near Williston, is 
being constructed under this program 

“I would be less than frank if I did not 
tell you that the projects which the Bureau 
of Reclamation has under investigation in 
North Dakota are high-cost projects. That is 
not peculiar to North Dakota. All reclama- 
tion projects in the West are, comparable to 
earlier works, high-cost undertakings. The 
days of easy, low-cost stream diversion are 








past. To provide a firm supply of water re- 
quires construction of expensive storage 


works, pumping plants, siphons, and canals. 

“The cost of a large project like the Mis- 
souri Souris, in which all North Dakotans 
are enthusiastically concerned, will be very 
high. Preliminary estimates indicate that, 
if the project is authorized, at least $15,000,000 
will have to be paid by local taxation of 
direct and indirect beneficiaries in addition 
to the costs assigned to irrigators and power 
consumers 

“That kind of taxation is now new. Prece- 
dent has been established. An example of 
this new philosophy of irrigation finance is 
found in the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
in Colorado, where a part of the $25,000,000 
of the cost of the works is scheduled to be 
repaid by an ad valorem tax levied against 
the assessed valuation of all property in the 
northern Colorado conservancy district. By 
this public-spirited cooperation it is possible 
to bring water from the western slope of th¢ 
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Rockies through the Continental Divide by 
means of a 13-mile tunnel. It will produce 
power on both the western and eastern slopes 
and provide supplemental water for 615,000 
1d in the South Platte Basin of 








iri Souris project also has navi- 





gation implications. Fort Peck Dam, below 
which water from the Missouri would be di- 
verted to serve this project, was constructed 
by the Army engineers as a navigation project. 
Power development and irrigation are inci- 
dental 


rth Dakota, and South Da- 
t potential irrigation areas, 
in the use of the waters of the 
This fact leads me to empha- 





tion development from this source rests on 
; understanding among the 

Federal Government. 
Projects ich may be uncovered by basin- 
wide studies of the Cannonball, Knife, and 
may not be affected by the 
navigation requirements of the Missouri 
Neither may these requirements necessarily 
bar the small pumping developments pro- 
posed in the Goodall, Seneschall, Wesson, 
nd Williston areas. But an interstate com- 





pact approved by the Congress governing the 
uses of the waters of the Missouri would 
clari the atmosphere 

“The steam electric plant proposed by the 





Bureau for construction at Bismarck would 

meet war demands for power. It would also 

serve to firm the hydro output at the dams 

constructed under a comprehensive plan for 

the development of irrigation on the Mis- 
l yorth Dakota 

conditions are not conducive to 





1 ation at this time of new irriga- 
ti nd there is little probability 
t i projects now under in- 








vestigation in North Dakota can be built 
til the war is over. Let us examine the 








facts as they probably will have to be faced. 
rhe criteria that will be weighed in post- 
war building must, it seems to me, include 
wo majo I t is the provision for 
employment 1 those areas where the need 
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permanent farm homes where they can be 
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“Third. Food, forage, and fiber to meet the 
war needs in the Great Plains, Mountain, and 
Pacific States through assurance of irrigation 
water for established producing areas and for 
new land which can be quickly brought into 
production. 

“Without interference with its war activi- 
ties the Bureau is pressing its investigations 
of irrigation developments which can be in- 
cluded in a shelf of feasible projects to be 
ready for speedy launching when peace comes. 
In all, more than 200 projects are under in- 
vestigation, including those I have mentioned 
in North Dakota. 

“The extension of the Buford-Trenton 
project in Williams County, recently approved 
by the President, from an irrigable acreage of 
13,400 acres to 14,800 acres, indicates recogni- 
tion of the value of this type of project in 
maintaining established agricultural com- 
munities. It has provided work of a perma- 
nent character for Work Projects Administra- 
tion labor and will anchor Many families who 
otherwise might be forced to leave your State. 
It is an example of a type of project under 
the water conservation and utilization pro- 
gram which will doubtless find an important 
part in the post-war program 

“Every project that will conserve water, 
provide permanent settlement opportunities 
for worthy families, increase agricultural pro- 
duction, and add to the wealth of the com- 
munity deserves your consideration and sup- 
port 

“I stress again the requirement for con- 
tinuous, organized effort on the part of the 
people of North Dakota, if the irrigation proj- 
ects under investigation are to materialize. 
These projects, multiple-purpose in scope, 
must look to assessments upon indirect ben- 
eficiaries, if they are to be justified. To 
build projects of the magnitude of the Mis- 
souri-Souris requires exhaustive examination 
of each segment of the total undertaking. 

I want to assure you that the Bureau of 
Reclamation is fully aware of the need for 
stabilizing agriculture in North Dakota 
through efficient, economic use of its water 
resources. The lessons learned from the 
drought need not be taught again. A mere 
glance at a chart of rainfall records in the 

















Great Plains will remind us that, without 
irri , years of drought and suffering will 
visit North Dakota again just as surely as 
they came in the past Nature varies the 
pattern of her behavior ly superficially. 
To equalize her cyclic fiuctuations is the job 


that the Bureau of Reclama 
help, will accomplish 

“North Dakota has a vital stake in Recla- 
mation. The interstate study of the Mis- 
souri River I urge is a m tep toward its 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
spe , 27 








j October will be Navy Day, 
and it is most appropriate that it should 
be observed this year because of the war 
in which we are engaged and the im- 
portant part that the Navy is playing and 
will continue to play until victory is won. 

Under leave granted, I submit here- 
with a statement by Mr. Roy Miller, of 
Corpus Christi, Tex., vice president, 
Navy League c if 


the United State and 


, 
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Texas State chairman for Navy Day, con- 
cerning Navy Day. 

This is a very fine tribute to the Navy 
and a forceful presentation of the need 
and importance of observing Navy Day 
this year, and I am sure will be of in- 
terest to the American people. 

The statement follows: 

For the first time since its inception 
20 years ago, we observe a Navy Day on Ccto- 
ber 27, with a Nation and a Navy at war. 
Most appropriately Navy Day annually oc- 
curs on the birthday of a great American, 
the late Theodore Roosevelt, who deservediy 
will always be known as the father of the 
modern American Navy. 

Since its organization, the Navy League of 
the United States has been the voice of the 
American people urging the creation and 
maintenance of a Navy large and powerful 
enough to insure and guarantee our security 
and freedom. findful of our peaceful pur- 
pose and our traditional policy of nonagres- 
sion, we sought neither superiority nor pres- 
tige but only parity and equality with other 
great powers. Subject to and controlled al- 
ways by public sentiment—the sole master 
of a free people—our responsible representa- 
tives in the Government respected and main- 
tained this policy with due regard to our 
agreements and commitments to other 
nations. 

The sudden, though not unexpected out- 
break of hostilities in Europe naturally found 
us unprepared. However, sensing the cer- 
tainty of our ultimate involvement because 
of the issues at stake, the Congress, in re- 
sponse to a practically unanimous public de- 
mand, immediately authorized expenditures 
to insure the building of the world’s most 
powerful Navy. At the time Navy Day was 
observed a year ago, the Congress had author- 
ized the enormous expenditure of $7,234,- 
262,178 to build the greatest array of fight- 
ing ships under one flag the world has ever 
seen. Included in this stupendous program 
were 32 battleships, 18 aircraft carriers, 91 
cruisers, 364 destroyers, and 186 submarines— 
a total of 691 vessels of war. Since then the 
program has been substantially enlarged. 

An official report recently released by Chair- 
man VINSON, of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
ttee, and prepared in cooperation with the 
Navy Department reveals with what remark- 
able speed this ambitious program is being 
executed. The volume of naval ship con- 
struction has increased 360 percent. Ship- 
building for the Navy is going on in 225 
yards. Nearly half a million workmen are 
employed Ships are being completed far 
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ahead of schedule. On June 30 last (the end 
of the fiscal year), 3,230 naval vessels, in- 
cluding combat, auxiliary, and patrol ships 
and mine sweepers were under construction 
for our and 218 more were being built 


for our allies. In addition, 11,659 small ves- 


sels were being built. 


The Navy’s great air arm, Officially char- 
terized as unexcelled in performance, 
iking power, and efficiency, is being en- 
larged and augmented to amazing propor- 
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the extent of 
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uilding up 1 output of just under 2,000 
planes amonth. Pilot training facilities hav 
been m plied manyfold, a tness 





reat tr tion at Corpus Christi, prot 
ably the larges viation establishment of 
any kind the world 

We have ji and ample cause to be proud 


of our great and glorious Navy, man for man, 
1e sea, under the sea, and 
in the air, the strongest, the most powerful, 

t efficient in the world. There 
will be no more Pearl Harbors, whether con- 
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ceived in ruthless, cowardly treachery or dl- 
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rect frontal attack. As the weeks and months 
go by and as its rapidly growing power in 
ships and planes and men pours to the battle 
fronts, the Navy in close and unified coopera- 
tion with our magnificent land forces and 
our allies will fulfill its glorious mission in 
the cause of world freedom. Step by step, 
island by island, they will push and pursue 
the demented and deluded demons of destruc- 
tion to the very gates of Tokyo, Berlin, and 
2ome, and there accomplish their final and 
complete annihilation. The process may be 
slow and tedious, the price may not be small, 
but the result is as sure as certainty itself, 
“for behind the dark unknown standeth God 
within the shadow keeping watch over His 
own.” 

Let us make Navy Day this year an occa- 
sion of gratitude and thanksgiving fo: what 
our Navy has done and is doing to insure 
our security and our freedom. Let us pledge 
to it, anew and without stint, our help and 
support, our loyalty and confidence in any 
and every way in which we as grateful civil- 
ians can serve. I trust Navy Day this year 
will be observed by all of the people of 
Texas and that commercial, civic, and patri- 
otic organizations and luncheon clubs, as 
they have in the past at their meetings 
nearest Navy Day, will observe the day with 
appropriate programs. I especially request 
that the mayors of our cities and towns, by 
appropriate proclamation, will call upon 
the peopie generally to make some observ- 
ance of the day. I suggest also that in our 
public schools appropriate programs may be 
arranged so that our young people may be 
given some insight into the significance of 
the occasion. 

In my annual Navy Day statement a 
year ago, I said, “A Navy, the most powerful 
in the world, is America’s greatest need in 
this dark and foreboding hour. It, and it 
alone, constitutes our surest guaranty for 
the preservation of our civilization, our 
democracy, and all of those priceless freedoms 
which have made America the greatest, rich- 
est, and most powerful Nation of all time.” 
Those words were true then. In the light of 
momentous events of the past year they are, 
if possible, more true today. Through no 
reason or cause of our making, everything 
we hold dear—all of our freedoms without 
which to free men and free women life itself 


would not be worth living—hangs in the 
balance, the issue between victory and 
defeat 


With our glorious Navy rapidly approach- 
ing the zenith of unexampled might, stand- 
ing between us and ready at every oppor- 
tunity to release its growing power against 
the enemy in every theater of this global war 
we thank God, lift our eyes to the East and 
await in confidence the dawning of a bette: 
ind brighter day. 





This Is an American Crisis—We Must 
Not Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
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Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
American crisis. Our Nation has never 
been in such grave peril as at this time. 
This generation is on trial. Other gen- 
erations of Americans have not failed— 
we must not fail. 

The revolutionary 
secure independence. 


fought to 
We have been at 


patriot 








tacked and must of necessity fight to 
maintain our freedom. We must have 
unity for victory. We fight because we 
have been attacked. We fight to pre- 
serve our way of life, to make our own 
laws, to enjoy liberty and happiness in 
our own way, and to select our own 
officials. 

Complete victory and utter destruction 
of the Japs and Germans can come only 
through the efforts and sacrifices of every 
man and woman able to work, give, or 
fight. If we win, free men and women 
can settle their differences in a demo- 
cratic way at the ballot box and in courts 
whose judges are sworn to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. If we 
lose, there will be no freedom, our Con- 
stitution will not exist, and all differences 
will be liquidated in the Hitler way. 

The defense of the United States today 
rests largely on three pivotal measures: 
The repeal of the arms embargo, which 
made it possible for our present Allies to 
get weapons; Selective service, which 
gave us a real army in a time of grave 
danger; and lease-lend, which gave our 
Allies more direct and substantial aid. 

We must make up our minds to this: 
There will be no peace for us until the 
power of Berlin and Tokyo—of the Ger- 
man and Jap war lore’s—has been utterly 
broken, smashed i) bits, and anni- 
hilated so that it cet never arise again. 
I will under no cifcumstances favor a 
peace without complete American vic- 
tory. We must fight on until we have 
taught our enemies a lesson they and 
the world will never forget Let us 
sacrifice and look for that day—certain 
to come—when the graceful circling of 
American wings over the black smolder- 
ing cities of Japan and Germany will pro- 
claim a final end to the mad and lustful 
bid for power by outlaw aggressor 
nations, 





The Farm Labor Problem 
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Or 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
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Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
the leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding , letter recently received from 
the offictrs of South Sebastian County, 
Ark., Farm Bureau, which not only dem- 
onstrates the attitude of agriculture to- 
ward the war effort but also 
some very constructive proposals as to 
how «agricultural production may he 
maintrined. I solicit the consideration of 
the House of the contents of this letter, 
which is as follows: 

HUNTINGTON, ARK., Octo 
Hon. Fapjo CRAvVENS, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Srr: South Sebastian County Farm 
Bur¢e au met in Greenwood on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 10, for the purpose of discussing problems 
confronting farm people. 

The question of farm labor arose and v 
disisussed by leaders from different c i 
tie8 in the county. It was the wish of the 


contains 


, 1942. 
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Farm Bureau that you become acquainted 
with the thinking of the farm people of this 
county on the problem. 

Each one stated that there shortage 
of farm labor at this and that the 
shortage is becoming more acute. They also 
discussed the feasibility of a suggested plan 
in supplementing farm labor with the aged 
military rejects, and labor from cities 
towns, but they all felt that this would n 
get the job done of raising huge quantitie 
of food and feed needed in the war, and that 
they would not recommend a blanket defer- 
ment of agricultural workers, but a deferment 
of men now producing enough food to be of 
help in the war effort. 

As a result of this study, the Farm Bureau 
wishes to submit the following suggestions 
for consideration of helping solve the farm 
problem: 


time 






1. That care be taken to maintain, insofar 
as possible, at least one farmer on each loca! 
selective service board dealing with farm 
registrants. 

2. That every encouragement be given se- 
lective service boards to place essential agri- 






cultural laborers in a deferred classification 
such as unmarried men in class 2-B and 
married men in class 3-B. 

3. Urge the selective service boards to make 
use of the information in the hands of the 
county agricultural leaders 
farms occupied by individual registrants 

4. That selective service boards require all 
farm registrants not yet inducted into the 
service to execute the agricult 
naires, and that selective service boards ex- 
amine these questionnaires and reclassify all 
persons who qualify or are more valuable as 
keymen in agriculture, givi 
fication as recommended in item 2 of this 
report 

5. That an appeal be made to the prope: 
individuals in Washington for the organiza- 
tion of some type of occupational classifica- 
tions for men in agricultural and industrial 
groups which will retain essential men in 
their positions 

6. That more authority be given to the 
Manpower Board in order that persons 
in towns, who spend most of their time loaf- 
ing, whittling, and discussing how to run 
the country, be required to go cut on the 
farms and help farmers with producing foox 
for freedom 

Respectfully submitted 

U. A. VARNER 
President, South Sebastian County 
Farm Bureau, Huntington, Ark 
Mrs. JOE ETHERIDGE 
Secretary, South Sebastian County 
Farm Bureau, Mansfield, Ark, 
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Closing of Geld Mines 
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HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mt: 

last Monday I called the attention of the 
House to the order issued by W. P. B 
closing the gold mines of this countr: 
At a mass meeting in Victor, Colo., o1 
Monday night over 800 citizens of Vict 
and Cripple Creek expressed th } 
sition to the action of the War Produc- 
tion Board. These miners 
Americans and are going 

the order, under pi 

intend to take an ap} 


Cy ly Y 
Speake! n 
























































































being closed, as yesterday 
on which ore could be 


I am including an editorial from the 
Times-Record of Cripple Creek, Colo., 
which portrays the picture in this gold- 
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M peaker, it is a serious ation 
hen any board or department of the 
Government can arbitrarily close a legiti- 
busine In my opinion the War 
P Board or no agency thereof 
I l power or authority. The 
order provides for an appeal and this 
ill b rfected. However, irreparable 
e ¥ have been done before the 
tte 1 be reviewed. 

I wish also to call the attention of the 
House t n order issued on October 7, 

», by Mr. Paul V ‘m 





McNutt, Chairman 
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I desire to includ 





e telegrams received | 
by me from individuals, committees, and 
organizations in Colorado protesting | 
against this order: 
Victor, Coto., October 11, 1942. 
Epcar CHENOWETH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 
Copy of telegram sent Donald Nelson: 
“Did you investigate present labor condi- 
tions in gold camp before stopping gold 
production? This means literal destruction 
of Cripple Creek district towns livelihood of 





majority remaining, disrupting home and 
community life Do you prefer people on 
relief or supporting war with cash? Letter 


‘ 





and petition follow 
Victor Federated Woman's Club, Elks 
Lodge, Victor City Council, Sylva- 
nite Club, Odd Fellows, Rebekahs, 
St. Victors Catholic Church, Com- 
munity Church, Woman's Society 
for Chris Work, Order of East- 
ern Star 28, Masonic Lodge No. 
99 
COLORADO SPRINGS, (€ 
Octob 12, 1942 
Hon. J. EpGakR CHENOWETH 


Office Building 


Washingt 


House 


Protest 








stop oraer ¢ g i 
pauperize parent of ervic 
to no good purpos¢ will boy 
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Office ; dint 
W n¢ 8 
The mining comn f the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of ree 
considered limitation order L—208 of the War 


Production 
October 8 


Board, Branch, issued 
1942, ordering the closing of all 





gold mines in the United States and its Ter- 
ritory. The city of Colorado Springs and the 
Cripple Creek-Victor mining districts are par- 
ticularly damé by 1 order and will 
¢ in irreparable injury to these com- 
munities without benefit to the war effort 
We therefore respectfully request your assist- 
ance ttempting to et this order re- 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


CHAMBER OF C 
Max W. Bowe? 


Chairman, Mining Committee 


OMMERCE 


CANON City, Cor O ber 13, 1942 
Hon. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 
House Office Building 
Vashiv gi D.C 





The gold-mine closing order, if enforced 
the opening wedge for the New Dealers to 
wreck all private business just as the notion 
trikes them. See that this closing of a busi- 
nes Government decrees topped. Speak 
up and keep our democracy going 

E. B. Wooprorp 
CANON City, CoLo., October 13, 1942. 


Hon. J. Epcar CHENOWETH 
Hou Office Build 
Washington, D.C 
Closing of privately wned business by 


t ly unconstitu- 








ca ple » lose all that 
W The order to close 

es nf pens the way for 
ruin of al ndividual enterprise 
iste of manpow aused by social- 
emes d 40-1 week, ¢ Can- 
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CoLorano Sprincs, Co.o., October 14, 1942. 
Hon. J. EpGAR CHENOWETH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to add my protest to the closing of 
Cripple Creek District. It is not necessary to 
tell you that this closing order is criminal 
I feel sure you will do all you can to keep the 
gold mines going 

Mrs. A. E. CarRLTon, 
DENVER, CoLo., October 13, 1942. 
J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As widow stockholder of Golden Cycle Cor- 
poration my only source of income, I beg re- 
versal or complete amendment order stop- 
ping mines operations 

EpNA OLCOTT HUGHES. 


Hon 


CANON Clty, CoLo., October 14, 1942. 
Hon. J. EpGAR CHENOWETH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
What will be left of privately owned busi- 
ness when the New Deal gets done with us? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, and you all 
know it. The order to close our gold mines 
is just another New Deal idea to wreck an- 
other privately owned industry and entirely 
uncalled for and just like our enemies across 
the ocean would do. We demand in the 
name of decency this closing order be can- 
celed 
ADOLPH M. PosToN. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
October 13, 1942. 
J, EpGAR CHENOWETH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Donald M. Nelson's order to close our gold 
mines will not further the war effort but to 
the contrary will be a hindrance. Fight to 
ve this most important Colorado industry 
WARD AND GERTRUDE ZELL. 


Hon 


DENVER, CoLo., October 14, 1942. 
Hon. J. Epcar CHENOWETH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C 
Re order requiring gold mines cease oper- 
ations, urge that you strenuously oppose this 
crder so damaging to citizens of Teller 
County, to livestock production, etc., as well 
as mine owners, and to the State of Colorado 
Most doubtful intended labor gains for stra- 
tegic mines will be attained. Amount of 
such help will cost in damages all out of pro- 
portion to benefits realized. Use every effort 
to obtain delay on the order until matter can 
be more fully investigated and its conse- 
quences better understood 


ADOLI 





H F, ZANG. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
October 16, 1942. 
Rk CHENOWETH, 
Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wish to protest the arbitrary and un- 
founded order of the War Production Board 
which makes mandatory the closing of prac- 
tically every gold mine in the United States 
and Alaska for the duration of the war 


Hon. J. EpGA 
H 1 e OF ce 


We make this protest for the following 
reasons: 
1. The order cannot achieve the results de- 


miners in the 
gold industry have already gone into defense 
work or the armed forces and the remaining 
miners would probably go into defense work 


sired. The large majority of 





rather than copper mining since the wage 
scale in the copper mines is too low in com- 


wage scale paid by defense in- 
released gold miners 
men remaining in 


parison to the 
dustries to attract the 
At least 
the gold-mining are over 45 years 
ve been gold miners the larger part 
live nd few would 
copper ming Furthermore, 


one-half of the 


inaustry 
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copper mining is too hard and strenuous for 
older men and they are not in proper physical 
condition to perform such work. 

2. As long as the United States sends stra- 
tegic materials to South Africa for mining 
gold and pays a premium price for this gold 
it seems inequitable to close down and uproot 
the gold mines of the United States and 
Alaska. 

3. This order will uproot communities such 
as Cripple Creek where the majority of the 
inhabitants have lived for more than 20 years 
and are too old and settled to start all over 
again in life. 

4. The order will adversely affect a large 
part of the economy of the whole western 
section of our country. 

For these reasons and many others just as 
pertinent, we respectfully request that you 
use your influence to have the above-men- 
tioned order rescinded. 

Citizens of Colorado Springs: Paul L. 
Bauer, V. C. Clark, George B. Mc- 
Donald, F. L. O’Lear, L. J. Butler, 
C. M. Decker, C. N. Pressler, W. A. 
Brown, W. I. Crain, S. N. Bayless, 
A. G. Ragle, J. A. Meyer, Martin 
Novlan, Homer Donaldson, A. J. 
Butler, E. F. Schumm, George Hill, 
C. E. Graner, Jr., J. W. Kling, M. J. 
Butler, W. H. Cline, B. G. Vogler, 
George Cross, F. C. Wreath, Don 
Anderson, W. H. Clark, K. H. Ed- 
misten, Carl H. Truman, C. W. 
Seay, W. C. Meyer, Charles H. Mur- 
phy, J. W. Bucklin, J. A. Stewart, 
J. W. Logan, J. T. O’Connell, A. S. 
Gill, E. B. Weller, R. J. Bokis, Fred 
Charlson, C. C. Hansen, C. H. Pros- 
ser, W. D. Hendryx, S. C. Rabbitt, 
C. E. Ridgers, W. H. McKay, Doyle 


Marchbanks, D. E. Nulph H. J. 
Sullivan, L. C. Reeder, G. C. 
Schilder, Fred A. Ward, A. B. 


Decker, M. F. Dykus, Rex L. Ed- 
wards, J.S. Hartman, J. A. Ward, 





Sioux in the Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, on a previous occasion I have 
called attention to the patriotism of the 
Sioux Indians of South Dakota, whom I 
have the honor to represent. I now have 
some figures on the number of them in 
the armed forces of the country, as of 
June, which I think will be of interest to 
the House of Representatives. Under 
permission granted, I quote these para- 
graphs from a recent letter by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, responding 
to my request: 

With your knowledge of conditions under 
which the Indians have been living and the 
lack of funds for carrying on an adequate 
program among them, it is not surprising if 
the Indians do show a large number of re- 
jectees for physicalreasons. * * * Iknow 
you will be interested, however, in the fig- 
ures for South Dakota as to the showing 
made by Indians in connection with the 
war. This compilation is based on the re- 
ports only through June 1942, and it is 
incomplete. Some of our superintendents 


have had difficulty in obtaining data from 
the draft boards because of the pressure of 
work: 


Sd scl tesoke cask ca Ware aeetrtniesi einer cen a 2,173 
Pe hci ket Sich et lhe semen wetiep acacia 396 
I ic thd Sian epi dint talent 385 
Deferred in class 4 (which includes 
those having physical defects) ..___- 309 
Of the total number of Indians in the 
service, according to our figures, we have 


5,490 volunteers against 4,116 inducted 
through the draft boards. Here again we 
have outstanding evidence of the patriotism 
of the American Indian. I feel that we have 
every reason to be proud of the part he is 
playing in the present war. 

Mr. Speaker, these figures are out- 
standing evidence of the part the Amer- 
ican Indian is playing in the war. If 
Members of Congress could read the let- 
ters I get from Indians about the war, 
they would know that no part of our 
population shows a better support of the 
war effort by men willing to give their 
lives. My Sioux are warriors. They are 
brave, fighting. men. The spirit of patri- 
otic service is not limited to the Indian 
men. The Indian women, too, do their 
part. One of them, a talented Sioux 
woman, whose name I cannot reveal, has 
suggested a project which has been com- 
municated to the Navy Department that 
has aroused considerable interest. I 
cannot reveal its nature because of stra- 
tegic reasons, but I assure you that it is 
an important contribution to the war 
effort. 

Among the awards to heroes, already 
several Sioux Indians have been listed. 
I shall make a report to the House on 
that subject at a later date. 





Reclamation and the War Program in 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I incorporate an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Abe Fortas, 
Under Secretary of the Interior, before 
the second annual convention of the 
North Dakota Reclamation Association 
at Mandan on October 6. 

The importance of this convention to 
North Dakota, the West, and the Nation 
was attested by the Mr. 
Fortas, Commissioner John C. Page, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and other 
distinguished leaders in the field of water 
conservation. North Dakotans were par- 
ticularly gratified that Mr. Fortas recog- 
nized the importance of this occasion by 


presence of 


selecting it for the scene of his first ad- 
dress since his elevation to the post sec- 
ond only to Secretary Ickes in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The recognition he gave to the im- 
portance of water conservation in North 
Dakota illustrated his grasp of a major 
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problem of the State. In these days of 
more bountiful rainfall we must not for- 
get the drought of the last decade, which 
wreaked havoc on our agricultural and 
economic life. We must prepare our- 
selves to avert future catastrophe 
brought on by cyclic deviations in our 
rainfall. Mr. Fortas recognizes the value 
of water conservation for irrigation and 
assures North Dakota of the sympathetic 
interest and cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in a 
achieve that end. 

The leaders of the North Dakota Recla- 
mation Association are to be commended 
for arousing interest in the water prob- 
lems of our State and for bringing them 
to the attention of the national authori- 
ties. It has been my good fortune to 
work with the Department of the 
terior and the Bureau of Reclamation in 
pushing investigations. 

The address delivered by Under Secre- 
tary Fortas is as follows: 

Gentlemen, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to come to Mandan and to speak ai 
this meeting of the North Dakota Reclama- 
tion Association. 








rogram to 


In- 


I have a great respect for your associatio: 
for the work it has done, and for the con 
structive cooperative endeavor which it sig 


nifies. It speaks with unity and force in 
support of splendid objectives. nong 
these objectives is the prudent and effective 
use of the limited water resourc 
State. In the achievement of this objective 
the Department of the Interior back 
the hilt 

In any meeting of thoughtful people these 





days one question is important above all 
others: Are we doing everything we can 
win the war? This cannot be regarded as 
an easy question—not by any one of us Ii 
is by now sufficiently clear that this war will 
not be won by us if we work at it on a part- 
time basis. It is also clear t! me im 
portant fields of activity we must accomplish 
more than we have in the past 


We are producing ships today faster ti 
they have been produced 





man; we are building more plane lar 
armies, and better weapons of destruction 
than ever before. Great as are our accom- 
plishments, we are reaping in many fields the 
grim harvest of the years in which we f 
to plant the seed that would today hav 
yielded the precious mate! of vation, 
Our failure to develop our great mineral de- 
posits throughout these Western States, our 
willingness to rest content wit infant elec- 
trometallurgical industries, ar ur failure 
to adopt and utilize the developmer of 
technology i many vital field for all of 
the we are today paying a heavy p1 

We are a rich nation, and eh een 
well endowed But while we have lived up 
the fat of the land those I fortur 

prostrate Germany, impoverished 


endowed 


Japan—have been at work, n 
of dea 





little mighty 


weapon h ¢ uc- 
tion We have let America 
have not worked this land whi A 

Now, under the lash of desy 
we are greatly at work tne Cc 
oul achievement will astound "A rid 
We are building and dev d ¥ ! 
improving where necessary 
genuity which has been ou 
long last we have started in a way which 
will, I trust, grow great to lize 
America the wealth of things v h she 
produce. After long years of 1 


we have even made a small | 
unlocking the storehouse of 
great unexploited Ws 











This a n and its like organizations 
1 the Weste States and the National Rec- 
amati A ‘iation can share with the De- 

tme1 h I represent a feeling of great 


pride that we have struggled with might and 











1in, j i considerable success, to de- 
p An build and build and build 
eat worl which have increased America’s 
Lich W not said, we have enough 
d, enough electric power. We have said 
An young, healthy, and growing. 
must have more arable land, more elec- 
nd we must build greatly for the 

u out our work, without the bit- 
uggles in which we have fought shoul- 

t ike possible the build- 

f mation and power projects 

Nation would be perilously near the 

d In these fields we have had 
neasure of ss, particularly in the last 
\ rs; in these fields we have succeeded in 
merica to work, harnessing its 

r ! land, and giving its men 
women work to do, food eat, and 


and fibers are as neces- 











ry tot conduct of this war as guns and 
hin I e provision ol these essen- 
of battl North Dakota has an im- 
ul You are the leading spring- 
St nd only Kansas in the 
wheat } duction of an average year, 
Nation in the production of ry 
flax, and outranked only by Minnesota 
e prod barle} Since the Def- 
u br t began to ranch in the ex- 
€ ¥ err « rner yf t a é ? y 
878, 3 State has become famous for the 
and the « f its sheep 
é few farmer! 1 the ted 
er \ for an immediate cash 
t ucce and de- 

i N i d potat 
hat I has show: 
thern pota- 
And pro- 

\ me anothe 

) 
i day when 
i I in and other 
I an, Hidatsa, 
Aril wo! \ efully cultivating their 
b pumpkin, 
we made this 
Z I V l faith in 
r ‘ nerica to 
t i llth that 
j ied more land, more 
f n Unlike n f our 
I y, you } ot been so 
f future that 1 ught, tooth 
l crease of the eans of pro- 
5 e fought and you - 
creas ana n aimine 
e of An C 

t Oo! the 
2 V t more will 
before the r is over 
Mr. H ‘ tify- 
con é < Ap- 
’ fiber 
t¢ e by br ng 
é i land d by bringing 
d land I houl T 
y up the gras ] s cf 
( € a reat the con- 
e Dust Bowl To this 

R tion rusl ? 
l I nd, the 
Buf Trer 1 project. 
Wil { 14 ) acr f 
} unde! Y - 
Y y Di t 
I r, a 1 
I t eed ler 
of a 
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North Dakota. I read in a report of your 
State planning board that the amount of 
precipitation is so small that any considerable 
variation from the average during the grow- 
ing season results in crop failure or serious 


shortage 





I am sure that you appreciate, even more 
keenly than I, what prolonged drought, cor 





even a single bad year dos and to 
the economy of the entire 


Low precipitation in Nor 


s to you, 
Nation. 


th Dakota has not 


been confined to the pericd of the recent 
drought. Nerth Dakota was faced with 
drought in 1891 and 1892, during the ad- 


ministrat 


of Governor Andrew Burke. In 
the pecple looked to the legis- 


ion 


heir distress 


t 

lature for some solution of their problem. 
One legislator offered a resolution praying 
Congress to pass a law establishing a 
cientific rain bureau and a law offering a 


reward to anyone discovering a _ practical 
system of producing rainfall—the House re- 
his resolution t the temperance 
committee! Fortunately these days our 
better considera- 











prcblems receive somewhat 
tion 
Precipitation has been growing less with 
the years fairly recent investigation re- 
veals that there has been a gradual down- 
ward trend in the precipitation of North 
Dakota since 1903. The reduction in the 
of precipitation amounted to eight- 
one-hundredths of an inch a year. Should 
the decrease continue at the same constant 
rate for a century, it would be 8 inches. 


This would be sufficient to put agriculture 











out of business in most of the State 

Fortunately, today y need not discover 
a practical system of producing rainfall in 
order to solve tl problem But you do 
need to study, perfect, and promote the 
p ‘ts that have been proposed for fur- 
the 1 of your land: To my mind 
the most thrilling of these is the Missouri 
Sou 

TI project would irriga 1,300,000 acres 
of semiarid land in 1 thwestern Nerth Da- 
kota and northeastern Montana Briefly, 


consists of 
uri River about 
Big Muddy 


create a 


low Fort 
Creek, damming Big 


into 


ay to res- 

















ervoir of 5,200,000 acre-feet capacity, and then 
pumping the water over the Divide into the 
Crosby are: Near Crosb the water will 
drep approximate 80 feet and flow into the 
Des Lacs basin, c¢ med t back water up 
I Canadian é Power generated at 
the Cros} nd Des I Dams is expected t 
PI t -thil of t requirements fcr 
pumpil from the main reservoir on the 
Big Muddy. The balance of the power would 
I upplied from the I Peck Dam. It 
estin ed th 128,00 peopl would ke 
brought into the entire area irrigated by the 
project ind that 10,500 new farm families 
would ] unity f settlement } 
this State help to provide for its 
the N Ol rs wi they return 
ry in war is b lowed by victory 
1 2 
In addition to ks which 
N 1 Dakota need 1 must |! more 
f ric powe Power f t peace 
i tal in war It v et power that 
tk enemy sacrificec i S i men to 
seize the great Dneprop k Dam from the 
Ru It w t ver Gam that 
I men parachut 4 dam site in 
Sicil It is th I 1 pr r 
r hich the Bur 4 tion had 
the pr re of builc of ps t 
B ler, Grand Coule ille nd ¢ - 
wher th enabled ; - 
row me hip Le 
ume rigt I An can in- 
C 1 I pe that come 
v North Dak m np] 
f cheap 
T p wer NY 


industries which it should have to utilize its 
natural resources and to diversify its econ- 
omy, and to improve the living conditions of 
your people by making available more electric 
light and motive power. On this provision 
of great, additional stores of cheap electric 
power the development of the West depends 
This is the magic that opens the doors of the 


future 

Throughout the West reclamation and 
20wer have op2ned a new werid, a world in : 
I k 


sia | 


which a greater abundance and a better life 
are attainable. Upon the continuation of 
this development America’s future in large 
measure depends. In the West we may still 
without redoing things that have been done, 
build largely and greatly. We can lay th: 
foundations of an empire without military 
conquest merely by turning to useful pur- 
poses the water of our great rivers, by pro- 
viding ample arable land and great stores of 
electric power. We have learned through 
bitter experience that a healthy society, eco- 
nomically, physically, and spiritually, is one 
that produces more and more of the neécessi- 
ties and good things of life. This has been 
your goal, it has been the objective of the 
great West, and I hope and believe that it 
will become the ideal toward which all of 
America will strive. I can assure you that 
the Department of the Interior, which is to 
a large extent devoted to the particular con- 
cerns of the Western States, will do all that 
it can to advance this great cause. 





Drafting of 18- and 19-Year-Olds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill before us, which pro- 
vides for the drafting of those of 18 and 
19 years of age, which comes before us 
at this time because of the President's 
insistence that the Draft Act be amended 
to include 18- and 19-year-old boys 
raises a most serious question, and one 
in which I am deeply interested. 

Previous to December 7, 1941, I was 
one of those who had hoped that our 
country would be kept out of war, and I 
did everything in my power to keep us 
out of war. 

I supported the bills to provide for our 
1ational defense and have favored a na- 
tional defense so strong that no nation 
or combination of nations would dare at- 
tack us. However, there is no need now 
to discuss what might have been; the fact 
is that we are in a most cruel war and 
an all-out war which we will either win 
lose. If we should lose, life would not 
be worth living. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that we win the war and I have every 
fidence that we will win. 
sident is Commander in Chief 
he Army andthe Navy. He has made 
positive statements that in order to win 
the war it is necessary to draft those boys 
8 and 19 years of age, and has asked 





or 


ngress to enact such a law. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, the 
Chief of Staff, General Marshall, and, 
in fact, all the heads of both the Army 
and Navy have advised Congress that it 























































ee. bore elit eae sels 


de 


Sea 
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fs absolutely necessary and imperative 
that this law be passed without delay. I 
have been of the opinion that the draft- 
ing of 18- and 19-year-old boys was not 
necessary, especially at this time. 

Also, most serious consideration should 
be given to the effect this legislation 
would have on the lives of these young 
men—whether being drafted into the 
military service will prevent them from 
getting an education, scientific training, 
learning a trade, and fitting themselves 
to properly carry on after victory is 
gained. 

The military and naval authorities say 
that our need for this legislation is so 
great that there is a great probability, if 
this bill is not passed, that there may not 
be any colleges and universities which 
young men may attend to secure an edu- 
cation. These military and naval au- 
thorities say if we are to be successful in 
the war it is imperative that this legisla- 
tion be enacted at once. This certainly 
presents real food for our most serious 
thought. 

When the Commander in Chief and 
the heads of our Military and Naval Es- 
tablishments call upon Congress for leg- 
islation which they claim is imperative 
for our success in winning the war, there 
is little that Congress can do other than 
grant the legislation. And, while I did 
everything I could to keep us out of the 
war, now that we are in war I feel it my 
duty to do everything in my power to see 
that we win this war so as to be able to 
continue our form of government in the 
future. And, while it has been my per- 
sonal] opinion that those boys of 18 and 
19 years of age are not now needed, I 
realize that I am not a military or naval 
strategist or an authority upon the mat- 
ter and feel that I must depend upon the 
statements and the judgment of the mili- 
tary and naval authorities, who are 
charged with the responsibility of win- 
ning the war. 

This presents one of the most serious 
questions I have ever been called to act 
upon. The Military and Naval Establish- 
ments have the responsibility of success- 
fully directing our war efforts, and our 


whole future security rests in their hands. 


‘They are considered experts in their field 
of endeavor and we must depend upon 
them and their judgment to carry us 
safely through this crisis. If Congress 
should refuse to provide that which they 
say is absolutely imperative in order to 
win the war and if by any chance the war 
should go against us, then it would al- 
ways be claimed that the blame shouid 
be placed upon the Congress. 

Both before and sinc2 our entrance into 
the war, Congress has provided the Presi- 
dent and the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments with everything they have said 
they needed, and with the present in- 
sistence of the heads of cur military and 
naval forces that legislation lowering the 
draft age should be passed at once, I do 
not feel that I should let my individual 
opinion prevail against the opinion of 
the military and naval authorities who 
have the responsibility of winning the 
war; and I therefore see nothing to do 
except support the bill. 

It is my hope and prayer that the 
President and the military authorities 














will not send these young men into com- 
bat until they have received adequate 
and wholesome training and until they 
have reached a more mature age. The 
gag rule under which we are forced 
to consider this bill prevents Members 
from offering amendments to provide 
for the above safeguards, but it is hoped 
that due consideration will be given to 
them by the authorities. 

I have a letter from a constituent ask- 
ing how I am going to vote upon this 
matter so that he will know how to vote 
for Congressman on November 3. Of 
course, I have never permitted, and will 
never permit, mere political consider- 
ations or political expediencies to in- 
fluence my vote. I have answered my 
correspondent to this effect and have 
advised him that there certainly could 
be no political issue raised on this mat- 
ter because my opponent is on record 
as favoring the enactment of the bill to 
draft those of 18 and 19 years of age. 





Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
significant that the motion to discharge 
he Committee on Rules from the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 110, 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 
1024, the bill against poll taxes, should 
have been adopted on October 12, Co- 
lumbus Day. It would seem as if fate 
hand picked this date in order that AMer- 
icans throughout our country might be 
impressed with the necessity of a reex- 
amination of the fundamentals of our 
American democracy, and to take a step 
in the direction of eliminating certain 
unfair practices which directly interfere 
with the exercise of a free franchise. 

By reason of the position taken by our 
country with respect to the many intoler- 
able acts of oppression throughout the 
world, we have become the prayer and 
the hope of all oppressed people wherever 
they may be. We have stood for the 
free exercise by people all over the world 
of their right to decide the form and 
kind of government under which they 
would live. We have claimed to be an 
outstanding example of a free republic, 
where citizens, rich and poor, have the 
right to raise their voices in an election 
of our governmental official 

Unfortunately, all that we and our 
Allies are fighting for is being denied in 
some quarters of our very own United 
States. The poll tax is an unfair condi- 
tion to the right to vote. It is wrong in 
principle, because a free suffrage cannot 
require payment of any money by a citi- 
zen as a condition to his right to vote. 
It cannot be justified on the theory that 
the amount required to be paid is small. 
If a small amount can be properly re- 
quired to be paid as a condition to voting, 
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then why cannot a large amount even- 
tually be required? It would seem that 
the only protection that a citizen could 
have would be the discretion of the agency 
imposing the tax. If that agency could 
impose a tax of $1 or $2, why not $100, 
$500, or greater? It is not the amount, 
which one is concerned with; it is the 
fact that it violates a fundamental prin- 
ciple of fairness and equality of all citi- 
zens. It is bad in practice, because it 
has been shown, time and again, that 
many persons who would otherwise like 
to exercise their right of suffrage cannot 
afford to pay the poll tax and are thereby 
prevented from voting in the election. 

I believe that, with regard to this par- 
ticular question, the eyes of many of the 
oppressed people of the world are upon 
us. This is a proper time to remove this 
inexcusable condition from our body 
politic and, if we do so, there can be no 
question in the minds of these other 
people as to whether we mean what we 
Say when we speak of equal rights to all, 
rich or poor, and irrespective of 
color, or creed. 

I am in favor of the enactment of this 
bill, and I am convinced that, with its 
enactment, we shall add to the respect 
in which we are now regarded by the op- 
pressed people of the world. It will also 
act as a refreshing tonic to those boys in 
our armed forces who ever experienced 
the disappointment of not being able to 
vote because of their inability to pay a 
poll tax. 

I am, therefore, pleased to vote for this 
bill. 


race, 





An Expanded General Accounting Office 
as an Aid to Congress 


EXTENSION OF MARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in sub- 
mitting a revised Budget on y sterday, 
the President recognized widespread in- 
erest in governmenial economy to match 
the sacrifices of the people. 


NOIS 


ENTATIVES 


The people 








who willingly surrender sons for combat, 
buy bonds, save scrap, gat hi ‘Yr grease and 
patiently meet every war burden are en- 
titled to a partnership by Gov- 
ernment in sacrifice. 

While win has been pr‘ in the 
reduction of nonwar expenditures there 
can be even greater progr Nor mu 
the war effort become an excuse for 
prodigality and extravagance in war ex- 
penditures. 

To what extent greater efficiency and 
consequent savings can be e¢ fie cted can- 


not be adequately determined unless and 
until Congress is weapo ned to cope with 
the sprawling structure of Government. 
Since March 4, 1933, mo than 283 
agencies and authorities, boards and bu- 
reaus, councils and commissions, func- 
tions, and offices have been I 


abolished, 
consolidated, transferred, terminated, o1 
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regrouped. There still remain 10 depart- 
ments, 31 independent offices, 11 Govern- 
ment corporations, 8 regulatory agencies, 
38 advisory or administrative commit- 
tees, and 30 or more miscellaneous estab- 
lishments, 22 or more of which are war 

i This vast organization is 
ted with more than 2,400,000 civilian 
and Congress cannot deal ade- 
juately therewith until it patterns the 


ww 
ey 


xecut technique and establishes fact- 
finding tools and equipment with which 


accurate and up-to-date infor- 
nation of the operations of this huge 


tructure as the basis for legislation and 
funds which are from time to time 
oe ; 





flict ends, the situation will 
ven more complex. Already explo- 
are under way in 64 different 
ds of planning activity by 157 agen- 


ies of Government and 377 private agen 
‘ies. These figures include duplications 
where an agency is operating in more 
than one field, but the net number is 


large and suggests the lively interest in 
field of endeavor with which Congress 
must ultimately contend. This statistical 
persuasive enough that Con- 
ratively ne an agency 
led with experts to make constant 
nd continuous explorations of Federal 
maké recommendations for 
improvement of public service. 
Legisiative efficiency is progressive and 
volutionary. Enactment of the Budget 
and Acc ing Act in 1921 and the lodg- 


ing of exclusive jurisdiction over appro- 


ALS 





LIVIt LO 


thy, 
ij 


unt 


riations in a single committee of the 
ess was a long Step in the right 
irection. When the Joint Committee 


iternal Revenue Taxation was cre- 
ted and armed with experts to survey 
» revenue system and make recommen. 
l improvement, it was elo- 
nt testimony to the need for unified 


4 
1eed for constant research 


LLS 


} wv 
nave 


improvements 
perations check- 


ip and a constant review of the appli- 


Excellent as these 





a 1 of funds which Congress provides 
rom the revenues and borrowings ob- 
ned from the public. Not until Con- 

s has devised a mechanism for the 
irveillance of every tax dollar and every 


rrowed dollar and can report to the 
p] t each dollar has been applied 
useful and necessary purpose and 
t hé arned its equivalent of goods 
vices, can we say that our job has 
rly performed. Democracy is 
mpatible with efficient and eco- 
peration of the public service. 
Today I am introducing a measure for 
1e expansion of the powers and the fa- 
lities of the General Accounting Office 
nd for the establishment therein of a 
Efficiency Service, so 


powered as to 


staffed, 
renaer eX- 
to Congress 
Congress ¢ 
i 1est quality o 
i l he lowest possible cost. 
T Con oller General is 


an inde- 
1 ernment, removable 
the Cong nd his office is 


urveys, in- 


1} 





discharge of its duties. 
this proposal as the natural and logical 
step in making more effective the budg- 
etary system which was created 21 years 
ago. 





Should the 18- and 19-Year-Olds Be 
Drafted? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Ocicber 17, 1942 
CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address on the subject Should the 18- and 
19-Year-Olds Be Drafted? delivered by 
me on the World Peaceways Forum over 


Wr 


avai 


station WQXR on October 11, 1942: 

Our boys should not be taken for active 
combatant service under the present age ol 
20 unless the national peril such as to de- 
mand such sacrifice. I believe that the Se- 


be amended so as 
to register. 
and 19, inclusive, should, 
however, have t ives reasonably, but not 
absolutely, regulated and directed by the 
Government, so as to prepare them not only 
for the service of the war but for the peace to 
come 

Young 1 and 
consistent with the national peril and need 
for their drafting for battle service, should 


lective Service Act should 
to require all from 17 up to 65 
Boys between 17 





men in our schools colleges 





be permitted to finish their academic and 
university courses The should be inau- 
gurated immediately in those institutions a 
set-up very much like the Student Army 
Training Corps of the last v 

A portion of the time of all these young 
men from 17 upward should be given to 
military, naval, or aircraft activities Cer- 
tain courses in the interest of the war effort 


should be mandatory. 
arefully selected 
clinations, and t carefully appraised 
Those fitted for engineering, Morse code, and 
radio, should be induced and encouraged to 
take such tra ig as would best fit 
specialized services in the Army, such as 
the Ordnance, Engineers, and Signal Corps. 
Boys mathematically inclined might well be 
schooled in gunnery and noncelestial naviga- 
tion so that when they reach the age of 20, 


Young men should be 
and the aptitudes, in- 


alents 
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them for 








they can be drafted for duty on battleships, 
corvettes, PT boats, and Coast Artillery. 
Those boys who are air minded and who are 
perfectly sound in body might be trained to 
become aviation pilots, bombardiers, and 

diaVilavol 
The United States, with roughly 7 per- 
cent of the world’s area and population, has 
become the arsenal of de- 


pledged itself to 
mocracy, for 72 
and for 


percent of the world’s 





Where 











4 meccracy, 
s ft ) spread the creed of the Four 
» come fron ii not irom our 
ities? Siphon off from these institu- 
tions the cream of its manhood and you 
deal a stunning blov ir ability t breed 
aq« p he nece heralds and 
a 
R € the es of 18 to 21 include 95 
t all ¢ ege nd university stu- 





Lower draft combatant age t 18 
li l Preserve 
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as much and as long as possible our college 
educational facilities, , 

I wish to earmark all college students 
(there are 160,000 graduates each year), until 
they reach the age of 20. They would be in 
a deferred classification by taking the train- 
ing as aforesaid. In addition, there are some 
400,000 high-school graduates. Most of them 
do not go to college because they cannot 
afford to do so. I would take part of the 
appropriations for the Army and the Navy 
and furnish many of these youths with a 
means of continuing their education in the 
colleges. Thus the Army and Navy would be 
enabled to tap a great reservoir of youth for 
50,000 excellent 

President Conant, of Harvard, says this 
procedure would restore, and I quote, “an 


officers. 


essential element in our democracy—the 
birthright of opportunity—which, in an 
earlier age, was the gift of the American 


frontier.” 

A boy leaves high school at the age of 18. 
If he is drafted and goes to war and comes 
out of the Army at the age of 21 or 22, he 
comes back into civilian life without know- 
ing a trade or occupation. This is bad. You 
will have an army of young men unfit and 
untrained to hold jobs 

We know what happened in Germany after 
World War No.1. There was an army of young 
people who had guns, revclutionary ideas but 
no trades, no callings 

Tae tragedy in Germany in 1933 and the 
collapse of France in 1940 can be in a measure 
traced to the cessation of the training of 
youths of 16, 17, 18, and 19 during those ter- 
rible years, 1914 to 1919 

In this connection we can well look to Chiné 
for enlightenment. When Japan invaded 
China in 1937, the Jap Zeros and bombers 
deliberately sought to destroy something like 
108 Chines? universities. But Chiang-Kai- 
shek frustrated Japen’s efforts. He actually 
discouraged students from joining the armed 
forces and arranged a mass migration of 
faculties, students, and equipments to the 
far western provinces so that they would be 
immune to bombardment in the interior. 
In 1941 the Chinese Government appropriated 
$5,000,000 to sudsidize 30,000 students in these 
interim universities, some of which Mr. Wen- 
deil Willkie recently visited, and which he 
termed “refugee” institutions, whose school 
buildings are temporary structures of mud. 

During the first World War most of the 
Officers were college men. To the extent that 
you force into battle service boys below 20 
proportionately you destroy good officer ma- 
terial. 

Before I would draft youths of 18 and 19, I 
would invoke a modified “work or fight” rule 
similar to that promuigated during the last 
war prior to the armistice in 1918. That 
would add many men to our forces. 

I would force into the armed services, 
whether married or single, all idlers and those 
who unreasonably refuse work in essential 
industries. 

I would not extend the protection of de- 
ferred classification to those registrants who 
may be employees of race tracks, golf clubs, 
and gambling joints. I would include as 
persons in a nonproductive enterprise, pas- 
senger elevator operators and attendants, 
doormen and attendants in clubs, stores, 
apartment houses, office buildings, bath- 
houses, bellboys and porters. Such a list is 
not inclusive. It gives typical nonessential 
employees 

During did not induct 
boys of 18. The act of September 1918, passed 
just before the armistice, embraced those of 









the last war we 


18 to 45 inclusive, but no one was drafted 
under that act 
I am aware of the need for more men in 


To that end, I would 
deferred selectee lists 


our expanding armies 
scrutinize carefully ou! 


and reclassify in 1-A malingerers, shirkers, 
and fakers. I would attempt to uncover 
scores of thousands v are not really en- 
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titled to dependency and physical-defect 
classifications. 

We recognize the principle of deferment 
from draft for education that would fit youth 
for military and naval services. There has 
just been established the United States Mer- 
chan. Marine Academy at Great Neck, Long 
Island, which gives courses in classroom 
and on training ship covering a period of 18 
months leading to the rank of ensign in the 
Navy and Merchant Marine Reserve. Similar 
deferment courses and rank are given stu- 
dents of the five State merchant marine 
academies of New York, California, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and Pennsylvania. 

Similarly, an appointee to Annapolis or 
West Point is deferred for 3 years pending 
his studies at those institutions. 

I would make the colleges adjuncts of our 
armed forces and have them train boys in 
the interest of the war effort, especially in 
order to increase the number of much- 
needed doctors, dentists, engineers, experts in 
government and administration, mathema- 
ticians, physicists, chemists, statisticians, and 
the like. 

Finally, in a word, my position is this: 
Draft down to 18 years, depending upon the 
national peril. I would accept the word of 
the President as to such a national crisis. 
He is possessed of information without range 
of and denied to us. His word as Com- 
mander in Chief must be final. Meanwhile, 
I would draft these young men for such com- 
pulsory military, naval, and economic college 
training as would best fit them to become war 
officers and post-war leaders. 





H. R. 7528—To Amend the Selective 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Ociober 17, 1942 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, viewing 
the possibilities of this war as I do, and 
though I would prefer to paint a more 
pleasing picture, I conclude that the 
question of amending the _ selective- 
service law, so as to include young men 
of 18 and 19 years of age within the law’s 
provisions, is simply a question whether 
you will take this action now and provide 
time and means for their training or 
postpone action and find yourselves re- 
quired to force them into combat service 
with slight or no training. If I view the 
situation with any degree of logic or 
common sense, I must conclude that this 
war, as the President in the beginning 
warned us, Will be a long, hard war, and 
all of us physically capable will find our- 
selves under the necessity of entering 
actually into the combat. Will we sit 
supinely by and wait until our boys will 
have to be thrown into this awful war 
without adequate training or will we un- 
dertake to foresee the likely needs that 
confront us and prepare now by begin- 
ning their training at once, so that they 
may be able to take care of themselves in 
the combat which is so nearly inevitable? 

Of course, there is no one with one 
spark of sympathy or fellow feeling who 
does not almost shudder at the thought 
of our boys having to go into battle, but 








I am unwilling to have these boys Say: 
“Why did you sit idly by and allow me to 
have to enter this war with so little or no 
preparation? You must have had sense 
enough to see the trends, to envision the 
danger. Why did you not tell me and 
why did you not give me a chance to cope 
with the highly trained soldiers of Ger- 
many and Japan?” 

What would my answer be? If it de- 
velops, through some unforeseen develop- 
ment, that they shall not be needed, I 
can tell them that I voted to prepare 
them if the worst comes. If I fail to do 
this, and they ask me why, I can offer no 
answer, and must plead a dense igno- 
rance and inability to foresee events that 
are next to inevitable. Mr. Speaker, 
when I vote for this bill I shall be voting 
to protect these boys as well as our 
country. 





With Faith We Wil! Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LEON SACKS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following sermon by 
Rabbi Louis Wolsey, D. D., Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia, Pa., 
broadcast over the National Broadcasting 
Co. network, October 3, 1942: 


Some listen to a sermon to see whether 
they agree or disagree, whether to be pleased 
or displeased, whether the speaker tells an 
unpleasant truth or pollyannaizes grim and 
distasteful realities, whether he _ talks 
straightforwardly about actual events or 
anesthesizes his people into a happy uncon- 
sciousness of painful experiences. The latter 
may even object to this whole statement, for 
to them a religious service is an anodyne that 
lulls pecple to sleep. The priest who yields 
to that mood is as unworthy as the physician 
who prescribes what his patient asks for 
rather than what he needs. 

Belshazzar, in the midst of revelry, sees a 
handwriting upon the wall: “Thou hast been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting.” 
It was an unhappy warning, but it was God’s 
handwriting on the wall. The Bible never 
would have been written if its authors had 
asked its readers what they wanted to hear. 

THE FOURTEENTH PSALM 


“The fool says in his heart, There is no 
God: Depraved, corrupt are the lives of men: 
All have strayed from the path. Their souls 
are rotted: Not a man does right—not one. 

“Verily these evildoers shall all be made to 
suffer, who devour, eat up my people, and 
ignore God. Then shall they be struck with 
a terror never known before, for God is with 
the righteous race. They shall be thwarted 
in their scheme against the wretched people 
who have God for their refuge. Oh that de- 
liverance might come for Israel out of Zion. 
When God brings about a change of fortune 
for his people, then shall Jacob exult, then 
shall Israel be giad.” 

He who complains of or whines about his 

nisfortune is unworthy of emerging from 
it—for he has neither faith nor fortitude. 

We stand in the presence of a catastrophe 
undreamed of by any of the former prophets. 
We have read from time to time of the suf- 
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ferings of the people in ages past, of poverty, 
famine, pestilence, bloodshed, hatred, war— 
but we never dreamt that we would ever live 
to see the world loaded down with a curse 
of agony that beggars the poor words of the 


halting tongues and the restricted visions 


of men. I wonder who is the better off, we 
who live, or the fathers whom God has calied 
to rest; we who writhe in our comfort or the 


soldier who has walked the last mile. I 
sometimes wonder whether the dead are not 
better off. Life and the dignity of the per- 
sonality and idealism are so cheap these days, 
that I think one is almost tempted not to 
blame the wretched Athenians of the Mace- 
donian wars who said: “Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die.” “Depraved 
and corrupt are the lives of men, all have 
strayed from the path. Their souls are 
rotted. They eat up my people and ignore 
God.” Unrighteousness has won. The 
workers against God and His word are on the 
soil of the wretched, and they eat up the 
people of the land. They hold them 
hostages and shoot them. They deport them 
to slave labor among people of 
tongues. They vilify our morals and say that 
that only is right which ministers to the ad- 
vantage of the conqueror. They lie and cheat 
and rob and murder, and they breathe death 
and destruction everywhere, while the workers 
for the right and the free give their all, their 
wealth, their strength, and their precious 
sons, that they might stem the tide of 
bestiality and wickedness. How long, O Lord, 
how long! The three most agonizing years 
in the history of the world! 

It is easy to be discouraged these days. If 
everything seems to be shipwrecked, why not 
cry doom to every value we have ascribed to 
life. Verily it is the end of the world. We 
are afraid even to live. We are afraid to 
bring up children. We are afraid there may 
be no food. We are afraid of penury in old 
age. We are afraid of insecurity. We are 
afraid righteousness will lose the war to un- 
righteousness. And all of us have a son, a 
brother, yes, a husband or a daughter at the 
front—and we are afraid, afraid—and we are 
afraid to say we are afraid, for we know not 
what the morrow may bring forth. No won- 
der the President named freedom from fea 
as one of his four freedoms, for 
mood of the people of the black-out, 
siren, and the disaster unit 

And here we are wondering, arguing, and 
trembling. 

In the Midrash we have the quaint com- 
ment of the Rabbis upon the situation 
in which the fleeing children of Israel found 
themselves at the Red Sea. With the raging 
waters in front of them, the impenetrable 
wilderness on either side of them, and the 
pursuing Egyptians at their back, the chil- 
dren of Israel divided into four parties, the 
one of which said: “Let us drown ourselves 
in the sea”; the second of which said: “Let 
us fight the Egyptians”; the third said: “Let 
us gO back to Egypt’; and the fourth said: 
“Let us make a great noise and intimidate 
the Egyptians”; to all of which Moses said: 
“Keep silence, and ye shall see the salvation 
of the Lord.” Then came the word of God 
saying: “Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they shall go forward.” 

What can be worthwhile if an unbreakable 
and effective faith that has endured for ages 
should break down in the presence of a 
difficulty? It is not the faith that i 
It is the people who have but little faith in 
their faith that are wrong. If you believe 
intensely im divine Providence, if you believe 
that the reign of wrong is but for a moment 
if you believe that is a God-g 
world, if you believe your immortal cause 
just, if you believe that suffering is the v 
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in which God educates every human soul, if 
you are tempted pessimistically to bel 
that truth is forever on the scaffold 


wrong forever on the throne, only 
with the triumphant faith of Lowell 
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scaffold sways the future, and behind the 

dim unknown standeth God within the 

shadow, keeping watch above his own—then 

all the devils of Deutschland can never avail 

against the halting, sometimes the backward 

and heavy, but inevitably the onward, re- 

sistless march of truth into the birthright of 

your children and children’s children. 

“Cnce to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side; 

Some great case, God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

goes by forever twixt that 

darkness and that light. 


And the choice 


thou chosen, O my people, on whose 

party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes 
the dust against our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ‘tis 
Truth alone is strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see 

d her throng 

reops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield 

her from all wrong.” 
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“If only I could have faith,” say the weak- 
kneed, whom every misfortune crushes into 
a craven submission, when all one needs is 
a firm and undiscourageable conviction of the 
resistlessness of the right. “Faith is so un- 
say the sophisticated, “because 
it seems to deal with unreality. It is unscien- 
tific. It does not square with the material 
facts of sensory experience.” “Faith is vision- 
ary ays the man who believes only what he 
ser “Faith never made a dollar,” say the 
hard-boiled men of trade. “Faith is just a 
word to name an impossible mysticism,” says 
the sensual pleasure lover. “Faith is the 
stupidity of crackpots,” says the miser who 
hoards his gold and, Scroogelike, caresses his 
unopened money bag 
And yet I m bold to say that nothing 


reasonable,” 











we ever accomplished in the world save 
t ugh faith The Pilgrim Fathers would 
er h iched Plymouth Rock if they 


turned aside from the bleak 
and raging waters of the ocean in their frail 





ship. Ift > wretched cold of Valley 
Forge, Wasl had had no faith in the 
iblimity of his cause, there never would 
: bee in America. If there had not been 
j it soul of Jefferson, we might 
I l rd 


and been benefited by those 
words written on Market 
Street: “We hold these truths to be self- 


lumbus had no faith in h’s 








e! might never have been a new 
the y of civilization. And if 
M s had been deterred by the cowards 
whom |] 1 and by the impossibility of the 
wl } ry of the world would have 

De 
I ur gel engulfed 
i tastrophe of its own making—its own 
red God—we must 
I 1 humaneness of our humanity, 
f e sou the unalien- 
which we are endowed by 
‘ r e democracy which guar- 
l ty, freedom, and dig- 
1 to poor, to employer and 
te and black, to Christian 
nger and home born alike— 
Th 1 Is of the pre- 
! I tn Save that the race 
i the battle to the strong, 
e be beaten by the 
y been defeated 
d. He who runs may read 
] ns of total history. 
One d I fi certainty merely by rule 
‘ mt O does not find truth just by 
gnitior Already Zeno 
shi par xes ( reason, as for 
exan & Ww dadoes not move, for 
60 long as anything is cne and at the same 


place it is at rest, but a moving arrow is at 
each moment in one place alone; therefore 
it is at rest at the moment and at every 
moment in its flight—or that Achilles could 
never overtake the tortoise. Tennyson tells 
us in his In Memoriam that he did not find 
God through rational experience: 


“I found Him not in world or sun 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor through the questions men may try 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d ‘I have felt.’” 

Ch how fatuous is our belief in reality. 
You cannot even define it. Your tooth aches. 
Anesthetize the nerve and the tooth aches 
no more. Was it the tooth that ached or 
only the brain? Take away from the world 
all the qualities you put into it by your 
thinking and nothing whatever remains. 

The Psalmist was right. Reason often 
fails, for we do not live in a rational world. 
Faith is the one attribute that never, never 
fails. 

God is with the righteous generation, and 
despite all the changes of history, the bleat- 
ings of fools and the savageries of the gang- 
sters of Central Europe, there can be but 
one end. Assyria and Rome conquered the 
Near East—and they are dead, while the word 
spoken on the conquered soil is deathless. 

Napoleon conquered Europe and devastated 
its soil, and he died an exile on a bleak and 
desolate isle. Lincoln was scorned and 
beaten as no martyr ever was. They called 
him a baboon, ignorant, a comet of Satan. 
Lincoln wrote to Greeley: “My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union 
and not to save or destroy slavery. If I 
could save the Union without freeing any 
slave, I would do it; if I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that.” He saved 
his Nation by faith in his cause, and he is an 
immortal saint. And so runs the tale of his- 
tcry from age to age. This day can be no 
exception if there be a God in the heavens— 
and there is. 

We stand, as it were, behind a mountain 
watching for the sun to arise and shine. No 
one knows what a day may bring forth. The 
pessimist sees no hope. The military strate- 
gist tells us the war will last for years, and the 
hopeless believe them. Some have said we 
might lose, and some have said we have 


already lost. Aside from propaganda, the 
vaticinations are born of uncertainty and 
lack of faith—and sometimes of knowledge. 


What age has been without its Nebuchad- 





nezzars, its Sargons, its Caesars, its Xerxes, 
its Genghis Khans, its Attilas, its Napoleons? 
So long as nations are based on treachery and 
territorial aggressions, so long as they have 
no moral idealisms, so long as the prophets 
are scoffed at and scourged, so long as the 
spirit of true religion is absent from history, 
so long will these accursed murderers arise t 





mock at our own lack of faith 
platforms. 

But given an America v 
with righteous indign 


) 
in our spiritual 


th moral outlook, 

ig with patriotic 
faith in the inevitability of righteousness— 
and no mastodon from out the cavern of 
hell can ever triumph ov The end of 
our trial is soon to come, because the faith 
of an honest, God-inspired, freedom-loving 
people will win. 

Your son is in the service. He is the most 
precious treasure of your home, You have 
put all your hope in his future. You have 
hung on every motion of his heart and life. 
You worked and amassed for him. You 
dreamed of what would be his birthright in 
achievement, honor, and character. You 
built up your own hopes of happiness on his 
I I You saw him climbing the hill. 


lappiness., 
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And now you give him to the mercies of 
battle. Some have already fought their last 
heroic fight. What is to be your son’s fate 
is the load with which you go to your bed 
at night. But if he goes not, if others go 
not, if the Nation has nurtured no bravery 
and no love of country, then life will not be 
worth the living anywhere. God has called 
him to country’s duty and civilization’s cause. 
The rest is in His hands. If you have faith, 
our millions of boys wili win. For the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken, 





Selective Service and Training Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have read the report from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on amending 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 by providing for the extension of 
liability to those young men of 18 and 
19 years of age. I have also listened at- 
tentively to the debate. 

This legislation is requested by the 
President, the Secretary of War, and the 
Director of the Selective Service System. 
The amendment provides that: 

Any person who, while pursuing a course 
of instruction at a high school or similar in- 
stitution of learning is ordered to report for 
induction under this act during the last half 
of the academic year at such school or insti- 
tution, shall, upon his request, have his 
induction under this act postponed until the 
end of such academic year. 


I am glad that this deferment is to be 
granted those in school. At the same 
time those engaged in necessary agricul- 
tural production should also be deferred. 
I realize that the deferment of necessary 
agricultural workers is largely within the 
discretion of the local draft board. These 
local boards are composed of patriotic 
citizens who are giving a lot of their time 
without compensation. In my opinion, 
they are doing a good job. Some may 
criticize their actions in particular cases, 
but under our system of democratic gov- 
ernment the set-up of local boards is the 
proper and right way to handle the mat- 
ter. I hope that the Director of the Se- 
lective Service System will work cut some 
fair and equitable basis for those engaged 
in agriculture. 

I am sure that this body would lower 
the draft age even below 18 if it was con- 
vinced that this was necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war. We all 
know that a person cannot be given too 
much military training. These boys cov- 
ered by this amendment should be given 
a minimum of 12 months’ intensive train- 
ing. We cannot spend too much money 
for the necessary equipment for their 
protection and welfare. 

The War Department has signified its 
intention of giving those within this new 
age group this training before they are 
moved out of this continent. We all 
hope, and sincerely trust, that the war 
will have ended before any person coy- 
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placed in combat duty. 

During the last World War many men 
were sent abroad who had not had suffi- 
cient military training. I am hopeful 
that this legislation will prevent the ne- 
cessity of such actions being taken in 
this war. War today is far different from 
what it was years ago. A man can no 
jonger grab his gun and be off to war. 
If he is to have any chance with the 
enemy he must be well trained and 
equipped. The War Department states 
that it will be its policy to see that these 
new selectees are given this training. 

No one knows what tomorrow will 
bring forth. The youth of this Nation 
has already responded in large measure 
to their country’s call, Many 18- and 19- 
year-olds are now in service. They will 
meet this challenge to their country’s 
liberty. 

This bill is far from perfect. This 
House has not discharged its full respon- 
sibility. We must not stop here. Other 
legislation throwing protection around 
these boys must be enacted. 





Selective Service and Training Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I and all other Members of the 
House are greatly disturbed over the de- 
mand for the drafting of 18- and 19-year- 
old young men into the Army. The Pres- 
ident, who is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and the ranking officials 
in the War Department claim that young 
men of this age are necessary to win the 
war. From the meager information 
placed before us, we know that our coun- 
try is not meeting with success in the war 
effort. As far as we in Congress are con- 
cerned, we cannot permit such a situa- 
tion to continue. We must and will do 
our part to win. 

Speaking for myself, I definitely feel 
that boys of 18 and 19, if called into serv- 
ice, should be given at least 12 months’ 
training before being called for combat 
duty. Frankly,I do not favor calling this 
age group unless there is extreme ur- 
gency. The President and Secretary of 
War seriously advise us that there is such 
an emergency at the present time, and 
that it is urgent. Irrespective of our per- 
sonal views, we are compelled to rely 
upon the opinions expressed by those in 
charge of the prosecution of the war. 

While the Chief of Staff has definitely 
Stated that 1 year’s training will be given 
the boys in this age class, I would prefer 
to have such a provision in the law placed 
there by Congress. However, the gag 
rule provided by the majority party will 
preclude the consideration of such an 
amendment. A gag rule should not be 
resorted to when it comes to dealing with 
the lives of American citizens. 





Under the circumstances we are forced 
to rely upon and trust War Department 
officials and the President that they will 
stand by their promise that no American 
boy or man will be used for combat duty 
if not properly trained, unless in an ex- 
treme emergency. 

I recognize that this bill will become 
a law, but in all fairness to the mothers 
and fathers of the 18- and 19-year-old 
young men, and the young men them- 
selves, the chairman of the committee 
should offer a committee amendment 
giving the House the right to vote on the 
question of 12 months’ training, at least, 
before these boys are placed on active 
combat duty. 





Italians Not Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herein editorials from recent issues of 
the Buffalo Evening News and the Buffalo 
Courier Express, Buffalo, N. Y., com- 
menting on the Government's decision to 
remove from the classification of enemy 
aliens the 600,000 unnaturalized Italians 
in this country. The Attorney General’s 
decision has met with widespread ap- 
proval, and his statement was a great 
compliment to the Italian-American 
people. Surely their loyalty to America 
cannot be questioned when one consid- 
ers the nearly 500,000 Italian-American 
boys who are fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der with our own boys, carrying out their 
traditional enterprise and courage, effec- 
tively meeting every force that the enemy 
has hurled at them. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News] 


ITALIANS NOT ENEMIES 


The Government’s decision to remove the 
600,000 unnaturalized Italians in this country 
from the classification of “enemy aliens” is 
at once a recognition of the loyalty of this 
group and a resounding slap in the face of 
Mussolini and his Fascist banditti. It is, of 
course, technically a fact that the United 
States is at war with Italy, but there is no 
such war in the hearts of the great majority 
of the Italian and American peoples whose 
cultural traditions and libertarian aspira- 
tions have mingled throughout their common 
history. For more than a century America 
has been a land of economic promise to mil- 
lions of Italian immigrants and the loyal 
American citizens who are their descendants 
In the first World War Americans and Ital- 
ians were comrades in arms against the same 
enemies of freedom who today would destroy 
Civilization in their grasp for world power 

It may be that at one time many Italians 


in America were impressed by Mussolini's 
glittering pretensions to have created a mod- 
ern renaissance of Italy—with trains run- 





ning on time, the Pontine marshes drained 
and an empire won in Africa. But that time 
has long since past. an empty 
braggart, a toady for Nazi terrorism, and a 
betrayer of Italy’s honor, he inspires only 
cathing among true Italians, whether in 
America or their homeland. As for 
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citizens of Italian descent and naturalized 
Italian-Americans, their loyalty to this coun- 
try is unquestioned. Even among the 600,000 
unnaturalized Italians, it bas been found 
necessary to intern only 228 for suspected 
disloyalty. No doubt the authorities will 
maintain vigilance, but in the circumstanc 
the branding of a group so palpably assimi- 
lated to Americanism as enemies was in th 
nature of an anomaly. 

















































[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of October 
14, 1942} 
ITALIAN ALIENS LOYAL 

In announcing recently that effective next 
Monday Italian aliens would no longer “be 
classed as alien enemies because from that 
time on the exoneration which they have so 
well earned will be granted them,” the At- 
torney General of the United States, Francis 
Biddle, presented some figures demonstrat- 
ing the loyalty of Italian aliens to this Nation. 

Under the unprecedented exercise of war- 
time vigilance, Biddle said, his office had 
investigated all Italian aliens residing in the 
United States. “We find,” he added, “that 
out of a total of 600,000 persons there has 
been cause to intern only 228, or fewer than 
one-twentieth of 1 percent.” 

Through the action of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, there has been recommended to Con- 
gress the enactment of a bill which would 
grant citizenship to an alien, otherwiss 
eligible, without the taking of the literacy 
test, provided he is 50 years old or older and 
provided he came to the United States be- 
fore July 1, 1924, and has lived in this country 
continuously since. This removes, Biddle 
said, the greatest stumbling block in the way 
of citizenship for a large number of the 
older generations of Italians. He estimated 
that some 200,000 would be affected by the 
new law. 

It is not likely that many Americans ever 
considered Italian aliens as otherwise than 
loyal to this Nation, but in the event that 
there were any lingering doubts in the minds 
of some, the facts and figures presented by 
the Attorney General, who is in a position 
to know whereof he speaks, should serve to 
dispel them. 

The average American is cognizant of the 
love of freedom that resides in the hearts of 
Italians everywhere. Americans have long 
known that a great number of the people of 
Italy have never been enthusiastic abou 
fascism, since fascism entails rigid control of 


the lives of the people by tate and even 
seeks to mold the minds of the youth of 
the land with the purpose of making them 


puppets of the state. 

The action of the Attorney General, taken 
after due investigation proper to a govern- 
ment engaged in war, demonstrates anew 
the inherent sense of justice residing in this 
Government, and its desire to free from any 


stigma those who have shown their loyalty 
to this Nation. When the news of this actior 
becomes known in Italy, it should serve to 
impress the freedom-loving people of that 


nation 





A Tribute to a Member of the Merchant 
Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

¥ 7 ® 
HON. FRANCIS R. SMITH 
OF PINNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 
Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Speaker, it was with inexpressibl 

faction that I read in t 
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the President, on October 8, 1942, 
iecorated a member of the merchant 
marine “in recognition of a form of valor 
that is just as important as that evinced 
by the men on fighting ships.” 

I am very proud of the fact that it 
was a young man of my own State of 
Pennsylvania who thus received the Na- 
tion’s first Merchant Marine Distin- 
guished Service Medal for heroism. He 
is only one of thousands of these seamen 
who deserve medals, for such harrowing 
experiences are being encountered daily 
by these brave men who sail the perilous, 
submarine-infested seas. Yet they keep 
’em sailing. Every seaman who signs on 
a ship today knows he is looking death 
in the face He may be blown to bits 
when his vessel is hit, or he may die 
in a flaming sea of oil. If he survives 
torpedoing he must spend days or weeks 
in a flimsy lifeboat, ridden with hunger 


that 


and thil finally to be tossed up on 
ome distant island or in a foreign port, 
nerves shattered, his body wounded, 


emaciated. Thousands have been 
wounded or reported missing, and many 


are known to have lost their lives; other 


thousands have been stranded all over 
the world. Those who come back sign 
on agai 

The members of our merchant marine 


contributing to our Nation’s war 
effort their proportionate share in man- 


: er and skill. Their records show 
that they are demonstrating selfless 
patriotism equal to that of any branch 


forces. They are render- 
to the United States and 
which there could be 
the final and complete victory 
that will be ours; for it is their job to 
deliver the vital supplies—food, medi- 

and ammunition, to the far-flung 
is of batile. Without these supplies 


of our armed 
ing a servic 


; without 


10 hope oi 


our fighting forces could not survive. 
These seamen constitute the lifeline be- 
tween our industrial front and our fight- 
ing front. They risk their lives hourly 
to carry on. The morale of our mer- 
chant seamen is an indispensable tool 
of victory 

Yet in the exigency of the hour we have 


neglected until very recently to give due 
recognition to this group of men who 
form the most important link in our fight 
‘vation of freedom. ‘They 
referred to as “the 
f the war.” To cite an 
e father of a member of the 
rine, Mr. Daniel Haagen- 
754 East Madison Street, Phila- 
told me that his son, 
Daniel Haagensen, Jr., was on mer- 
te to the port of Mur- 
The ship was torpedoed 
seaman eriously 
not hearing from 
1an 2 months, had given 

) lost. However, 


ior tne presel 
ha’ ; been a} iV 


heroes ¢ 


an 
family 
mily, 
he has 
Ss recuperating 
rn to duty. Ata 


mak an investigation, I 





found that as a result of growing public 
sentiment an organization known as the 
United Seamen’s Service has just been 
formed. The service is a nonprofit cor- 
poration sponsored by the Government 
and dedicated to the provision of health 
and recreational facilities for merchant 
seamen here and abroad. In addition to 
the many benefits provided through the 
establishment of reception centers, the 
United Seamen’s Service is providing 
badges bearing the letters “U. S. S.,” 
which will be a means of identifying the 
members of our merchant marine 
throughout the world. 

Let us salute the valiant members of 
our merchant marine. 





Drafting 18- and 19-Year-Old Men for the 


Service 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW 
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Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no one in this House 
who does not recognize the sacrifice in- 
volved in this measure. War cannot be 
fought in these days without great sacri- 
fice. It is a matter of deep concern to 
those who will be affected by it. It is 
likewise of tremendous and overwhelm- 
ing concern to the future and the secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

The need for this legislation was forci- 
bly pointed out to the country by the 
President in his recent address On last 
Monday night. He said in that address 
that the lowering of the draft age was 
necessary for the safety and security of 


JERSEY 


the country. Immediately thereafter 
this legislation was introduced to meet 


that existing necessity. 

The Committee on Military Affairs met 
promptly and commenced consideration 
of the matter. The highest-ranking of- 
ficers in the Army appeared before the 
committee. They presented the facts and 
figures that proved the necessity. Noone 
can doubt their patriotism, their knowl- 
edge of all the existing conditions, nor 
their desire to wage a successful war. 
The viewpoint they expressed had sup- 
porting data. It was overwhelming. 
There was no partisan or other division 
To a man, Repub- 


in the committee. 

licans as well as Democrats, the commit- 
tee reported the bill to the House with a 
recommendation that it pass. This 


unanimous action not only indicates the 

unquestioned need but also the unanimity 

among Republicans and Democrats to 

win the war and make our victory com- 

plete and decisive. 

The primary responsibility for initiat- 
legislation of this character rests with 


i 
the President, as Commander in Chief of 
‘ 


ur armies and his military advisers. 
‘They have facts and knowledge of condi- 
tions that we do not have. We look to 


tnem t 


» lead us to victory. That is their 
ponsibility. It is our duty in an 


leavy re 
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hour such as this to support and sustain 
them whenever and in whatever way it is 
in our power. 

Likewise, the responsibility of training 
these young men is upon the Commander 
in Chief and his military leaders. It will 
be done wisely and with due regard to all 
the necessary elements to be considered. 
They have given assurance that these 
young men will be properly and sde- 
quately equipped for the service of their 
country. The gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. WapsworTtH] has made plain that 
they have given assurance that they will 
observe the requirements of the respon- 
sibility placed upon them as a result of 
the calling of these young men, and that 
they will faithfully discharge their obli- 
gation to the Nation, the people, and 
these boys in the manner we have a right 
to expect them to do. 

With full appreciation of the sacrifice 
that it means there is no other action thi 
House can take under the circumstances, 
we must respond to the call that comes 
from the Commander in Chief based 
upon the opinions and knowledge of the 
military leaders. I am confident that 
they know the need far better than any 
of us. Furthermore, we can readily as- 
sume that they also have many facts 
and knowledge of conditions that they 
cannot give in detail at this time. Todo 
so would give heln to the enemy that no 
patriotic American would expect. 

We must win the war. We cannot do 
it by withholding any help that our lead- 
ers say is abSolutely necessary. I hope 
and pray that this terrible conflict will 
be ended with victory for our cause be- 
fore it is necessary for any of these young 
men to be called into combat. But by no 
act or vote of mine would be willing to 
weaken or handicap our leaders in waging 
a successful war. Our freedom is at 
stake. To retain it we must all be willing 
to make necessary sacrifices. 

I shall cast my vote in favor of the bill 
believing that thereby I am strengthen- 
ing and making more certain and secure 
our national safety. 





Nelson A. Rockefeller—A Reportorial Job 
That Was Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article about Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, by Arthur Krock, which 
appeared in the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 16, 1942, entitled “A Reportorial Job 
That Was Well Done”: 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER A REPORTORIAL JOB 
THAT WAS WELL DONE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, October 15.—Accounts that 
have been trickling into the United States « 
the recent activities of Rockefeller 
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in South America express the opinion that 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
performed a most useful function to the sat- 
isfaction of officials, industrial and labor lead- 
ers, and the generality of the plain people he 
met in the countries visited. This function 
was not explained in the press dispatches or 
in any public reports Mr. Rockefeller has 
made since his return. 

What the Coordinator appears to have done 
was to give to the South Americans the clear- 
est explanation they have had of the war 
economy in the United States and its present 
and probable relation to the problem of supply 
to our friends and allies on the southern 
continent. He also furnished them with 
counsel on their own problems of industrial 
conversion, which offer a threat of widespread 
unemployment and a heavy depression ele- 
ment in a boom situation. 

The boom in South America springs from 
the same causes that have encouraged it in 
the United States and calls for regulation and 
adjustment through high taxes, forced sav- 
ings, price control, and other anti-inflation 
measures. But here unemployment has not 
seriously threatened because of the heavy de- 
gree of industrial conversion from peace to 
war, the size of the Army and Navy, and the 
huge civilian Government pay roll. In Latin 
America lack of imported materials and short- 
ares in shipping from the United States have 
been among a number of factors which have 
made the problem harder to solve. Also the 
southern nations came to an emergency status 
much later than we did. 

One report reaching here relates how, at 
Sao Paulo, in Brazil, Mr. Rockefeller took up 
the conversion problem. He found industry 
there properly proud over a record of one new 
house every 4 minutes, but disturbed over in- 
ability to import steel plates for a vital unit 
of the armament program. He inquired 
whether they were still turning out bathtubs 
and lighting fixtures and they said “yes.” He 
then remarked that a lighting fixture prob- 
ably could not even be bought by a private 
citizen in the United States, and told how 
William L. Batt, vice chairman of the War 
Production Board, had to shop for a week 
before he could buy a bicycle pump. 


This was a tactful sermon on conversion 
and the strict limitation of ordinary civilian 
good nd it is said to have been taken in 
good part. And at Sao Paulo and elsewhere, 


Mr. Rockefeller is reported to have defined 
North American war production and al- 

cations problem in a way to assure the 
South Americans that they were not being 
denied any supplies that could to 
them without imperiling the general defense 
id belligerent power of the entire h¢ 


tha 
ne 


+ 
be sen 


-mi- 


promises we made you,” he is quoted 
ag 1 auditor as having said 

made sincerely and in complete good faith. 

Ve are not able at the moment to fulfill them 

wholly. A rapid succession of grave events 

has moved the war too swiftly in a scope that 





“were 
} 


- 


coul” not be anticipated when the promises 
were made. But we will do our best. And 
whatever we must reserve for ourselves will 


be used in your defense as well as our own.’ 
That is straight talk, and also true. No 
longer can a military strategist or political 


thinker be found in Washington who believes 
the United States can afford, for the sake of 
our immediate security, to lose to the Axis. a 


raction of popular support or a foot of land 
in South America. 

Censorship of outgoing dispatches, consid- 
ered necessary in these times because of the 
grapevines in the southern continent, 
had the unavoidable effect of sending to 
Latin America an incomplete picture of mat- 
ters here, which naturally has produced con- 
fusion. Interpretation, particularly on the 
radio, has been restricted, and Government 
propaganda, however truthful, will never 
Carry the same conviction as news and com- 


has 


ment independently conceived. Therefore 
the appearance of a good and well-informed 
reporter, which seems to have been Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s role during his journey, was especially 
serviceable at the present time. 

In these same accounts of his wanderings, 
which have just reached Washington, the 
statement is general that the Cocrdinator 
found in South America the most intense 
popular enthusiasm for the cause of the 
United Nations, especially in Brazil, which 
had declared war only a few days before. 
This can be in part attributed to the Latin 
temperament, which goes into anything with 
fervor, in part to a physical love of the native 
soil. But insofar as this enthusiasm extends 
to association with the North American ally, 
much of it must be credited to the superb 
achievements in good-neighbor policy of the 
President, Secretary Hull, and Under Secre- 
tary Welles. The comity for which they long 
have labored is proving itself in a severe test. 

While he was in Brazil Mr. Rockefeller may 
have heard of a condition in the 
great naval shipyard at Rio de Janeiro, which 
illustrates how devotedly the people have 
gone to war. The management is actually 
having very great difiiculty in preventing the 
workmen from exhausting themselves with 
long hours—sometimes 18 ager 
are they to get on with the , 


existing 


a day—so 
job. 


Operations of the F. B. I. in War Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


F MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address to be delivered by 
me in company with Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, over Station WSOo, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., Sunday, October 18, 
1942: 

Mr. Braprtry. The week before last it 
was my pleasure to discuss the cutstanding 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in outwitting the German Gestapo 
my happy privilege to have with me 
time Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 1 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, wh 
reer has been devoted to ma iw J 
more secure. Mr. Hoover has consent 
answer a few questions concerning the work 
of the Feceral Bureau of Investigation 
the war which I am sure the people 


1s 


gan will find most interest of the 
few native Washingtonians born, 
reared, and educated in of Co- 





Jumbia—Edgar Hoover ec 
of quiet efficiency and law and order to the 
Nation. He entered the Department of Jus- 
tice as a clerk in 1917 and with 
ebility he has served creditably i 

Assistant to the Attorney General, A 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 








stant 


Investiga- 


tion, and in 1924 was appointed as the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation by 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, who then was 
the Attorney General of the United States 


The crook, foreign spy, and would-be sabo- 
teur fear the G-men—the loyal, patriotic 
American citizens respect and back them 
Thus it is a pleasure to ask my friend of 
many years to tell the citizens of Michigan 
and the Soo just what the 
of Investigation is doing in thi: 
emergency, 





hour of 


! 


j 


Federal Bureau | 


| 


Mr. Hoover. I am proud to join you in 
program, Congressman BrapLry. I want you 
to know that I read a copy of your very at 
talk of 2 weeks ago, with a great ! 
interest, for we are all united in one comm 
aim—to protect our democrac: 
ever-present onslaught of the crimin: 
ments and foreign spies and l 
would break down the structure which 
believe in, and will fight and die to pre- 
serve. America has a tremendous job to do. 
It calls for absolute unity, « tant vigi- 
lance, determined industry, and deepest in- 
tegrity throughout our great Nation. Three 
years ago our President, sensing 1) ( i- 
tions which we have today, wisely commis- 
sioned the Federal Bureau of 
a civilian bureau, as the coord 
and clearinghouse of internal sex 
ters. Since that time the Federal Bureau « 
Investigation | d with the Army and 
Navy Intelligence Services and all law en- 














a0 rire 
S Work 





forcement agencies in a smooth-running co- 
operation of effort toward assurir i I l 


security to the Nation. As hostilities broke 
out abroad in 1939—the Federal Bureau 
Investigation’s mobilization plan for law- 


© 
enforcement officers was pl 


laced into a 


The result—America today has a civilian 
army of over 155,000 law-enforcing office 
unified in spirit, thoroughly trained, and 


fry 
AOT 


ready 
Mr 


any eventuality. 

BRADLEY. While Members of Congre 
must well informed in law enforcement 
matters and that is our chief means of main- 
taining the internal security of the Nation, 
our job is easier when we c 
man like you, Mr. Hoover, who has give 
life to the study and improvement « 


be 


in calli u 














methcds. I know that there is not a pi 
department or sheriff's office in Michigan th 
has not been aided by the Federal Bu u of 
Investigation. And Mr. Hoover h informed 
me that there is not a law-enforcement body 
in Michigan that is not cooperating 100 per- 
cent with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. In recent years we havs eard much 
of the efficiency of national police in ot 
lands, the Gestapo of Germany, the O. V.R.A 
of Italy, and the intelligence systems of tl 
Japanese, and whenever we have rd them 
mentioned we think of cruelty, t ure, and 
oppression. They might be efficient but w 
want none of their kind in Ar 1 and 
thanks to the Federal Bureau of Inv iga- 
tion we have no fear I hat quietly 
watched the development of wartime 
program of law enforcement, led by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and I ha been 
happy to observe that we have all tl - 
fantages of a national pol perfect - 
ordinated with State law enf nent nd 
none the objectional phase G 
and ot} Axis } € of her 
hind e ] critics w! reat 
to mal tear d r k Tr} 
usual sa nebul 
that t I e of the N 
to. 1 liberty This T 
Fe 1 Bureau of Inv o 
forcen al mens hov 
license of foreign agent W 
teurs, and dangerou lien ener Tf é 
weren’t they would be I 
trust I think the efficier 
the American way is refi 
manner in which the Fec i: f In- 
vestigation functioned 1 the 1 t of De- 
cember 7, after the dastardly J e attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Will you tell net! y 
Mr. Hoover, concerning the enen I 
gram of the Federal Bureau of Invest 
' Mr. Hoover. As you pointed t veral 
weeks ago, within 24 hours 
bor over 1,000 of the more d 
aliens were taken into custody by th d- 
eral Bureau of Investigatio1 d oa - 
enforcement officers At the ; t 
over 11,000 enemy aliens consider ( er- 
ous have been apprehended I 
of the premise f alien enen v 
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uncovered thousands of guns, ammunition, 
dynamite hort-wave radio receiving sets, 
and a multitude of other contraband articles 
1ich will never be used against the Amerl- 
Can Cause 
Mr. BrapLey. The United States is now at 
ar, and, in my opinion, the best defense is 
an offen We should take the offensive 
against our foes. Fortunately for the coun- 
] ederal Bureau of Investigation has 
been on the offensive against the enemies 
for the past several years. Now it is 
citizen to increase his vigi- 
and for us all to really bear down and 
ir enemies out Right here, Mr. 


me for every 
































I wouk ke to ask what the Federal 
1u of Investigation has done to prevent 
Mr. Hoov In 1939, at the request of the 
Army and NJ y, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation launched a program of sabotage 
} ention by surveying the protective fa- 
cilities of the principal industries supplying 
v materials f he Army and Navy. 
I I il age very carefully sur- 
eyed ¢ plant and then pointed out the 
ilnerat y Recommendations as 
t effc methods to protect the 
pla e then mad We also distributed 
( i al plant-protection manuals to 
thousand f cerns throughout the coun- 
Ind wholeheartedly to 
‘ ugge reat expense plant 
I n vements in their 
; ective t cooperation with 
f Feder of Investigation without 
ibt | lesse ( e danger of sabotage 
i St : 
Mr. BrapLey. Has there been a great deal of 
e dur I emergency 

Mr. H I nk « listeners would he 
f € KI ng ations 
ve indicated that the majority of the acts 
destruction which have occurred were 
l by cal s, malicious, or disgruntled 
employees and not by foreign agents. There 
! ce where it could be said 
botage Ww committed on behalf of 
eopl fore count! This case 
i Michael Wil Etzel who commit- 
d 34 ¢ of sabotage 1 24 bombers of the 
L. M ( in Maryl: the 
, er « On one occ na small 
ed fou a ¢ ed ship 
wl I I 6, M I Death 
I 1 H A outset this casé 
had eal f bei e work of a 

c ! Oo nve how € 


Mr, Brapiry. Mr. Hoover, I would like to 
ask what is the most effective way of com- 
bating espionage? 

Mr. Hoover. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has operated on the premise that we 
should first find out who the spies are who are 
working against our national welfare and 
then, carefully keeping them under scrutiny, 
ascertain their sources of information, the 
identity of their associates, their methods of 
communication, and finally actually taking 
over the supervision of the spy ring until the 
time comes to take them into custody. In 
other words, we have followed the practice of 
counterespionage, namely spying on the spies. 
For instance, in the case involving Kurt 
Frederick Ludwig, Ludwig and his 
eight conspirators under constant surveil- 
lance for 9 months, recording their every 
move and gathering evidence to prove they 
were espionage agents of the German Goy- 
ernment. The ring was particularly inter- 
ested in obtaining information concerning 
the military preparations of the United States. 


le 
we kept 





Finally, when sufficient evidence had been 
uncovered the nine persons involved were 
apprehended and later sentenced to a total 


of 132 years in prison where they are now 
reflecting upon their ill-directed li ‘ 

Mr. BrapLey. Although the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is doing a splendid job in 
its wartime activities, I know that you are 
still carrying on with your regular 


tions of crime in this 


ves 





investiga- 

Vill you tell 
tuation teday? 
Mr. Hoover. Crime is very definitely on the 
rease. Statistics compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reflect that rape and 
laughter increased more than 9 percent 
during the first 6 months of 1942, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1941. Robbery, 


country 








assault, larceny, and burglary showed an 
increase of re than 4 percent Juvenile 
Gelinquency is also mounting rapidly, and 


} . ‘ Pee 
unless serious attention is given to the 





matter 
another 


country 





can expec 
era of lawlessness such as swept the 
I want to particularly 
against persons who falsely 
claim to represent a Federal agency. Numer- 


cus cases have arisen where unauthorized 





Walil Ot 











persons have boldly posed : pecial agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation or 
officers of our armed forces and secured in- 
formation and privileges whi hey would 
m normally hay ( f a short 
time ago an adventurer posing ; ‘a Federal 
Burs 1 ¢ t i 








end to 1 mpersonat I and he 
WAS St enced t i VE ny} If you ¢ 
c DI ( ny i DE } I ’ tc ft I 
represent r he Feder Governme! as 

his de1 F rm ? 

t fficia ede ial ¢ Federal Bu- 

re l Inve C rat f 

p t { nd th 
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coming within our jurisdiction or who sus- 
pects anyone of engaging in acts detrimental 
to our national security should contact the 
nearest Federal Bureau of Investigation of- 
fice. In case of grave emergency, such as kid- 
naping, they can call me direct in Washing- 
ton. The emergency number is National 
7117, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BrapLey. What are the qualifications 
for appointment as a special agent? 

Mr. Hoover. Applicants to be eligible for 
appointment must be between 23 to 35 year 
of age, graduates of recognized law school: 
or accounting schools, or college-trained with 
a fluent working knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage or have had investigative experiencs 
The entrance salary is $3,200 a year 

Mr. BraDLEY. How many graduates of Mich- 
igan colleges and universities are now in the 
Bureau? 

Mr. Hoover. We have a total of 166 special 

agents and 13 clerks who have attended ons 
of 13 Michigan educational institutions 
Many of the key men in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation are native sons of your State 
of Michigan. While we are on the subject 
of personnel, I want to take the opportunity 
to express my heartfelt appreciation for ths 
splendid cooperation we have always received 
from the law enforcement officers in Michi- 
gan. The men of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation join me in highly commending to 
you, Congressman BrapLey, the splendid 
character of your officers. The job of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and of all 
law enforcement at the present time is a 
lificult one but with the aid of patriotic 
citizens we will see it through. I want to 
express my appreciation to you also, Con- 
gressman Brap.ey, for your fine interest in 
discussing the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, so that the people of Michigan 
might have the opportunity to obtain a clear 
picture of what we are doing for their pro- 
tection. 

Mr. BrRabDLey. I ank you, Mr. Hoover, for 
your courtesy in appearing on this broadcast 
with me. I know our audience has listened 
deal of interest 
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Saturday, October 17, 1942 


KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial from the Baltimor« 
This editorial voices my concern oi 
‘ts of lowering the draft ages 
without any program to provide for the 
disruptions it will create. 


Mr. 


= 


CRIPPLED BY 












fective use, in terms of the national welfare, 
of the young men in the lower-age bracket. 
There are certain principles which should 
underlie all thinking in the matter. Ade- 
quate provision must be made to guarantee 
a regular and dependable supply of educated 
men for the military services, for essential 


industries, and for civilian life. Not only 
wartime needs but, to the extent possible, 
those of the post-war period must be con- 
sidered. And while the imperative demand 


for technical and scientific training for war 
purpeses must be met, the cultural subjects, 
those usually summed as the humanities, 
cannot be wholly neglected. These are, after 
all, what give substance and meaning to civ- 
ilization itself and are intimately associated 
with the very values we are fighting this war 
to defend 

Set against these principles, the proposals 
now pending can be seen to be inadequate. 
The Kilday amendment, which would exempt 
young men now in school until the end of 
the academic year, is a temporary expedient 
It would take care of the immediate situation 
by freezing students in their present status 
until about the middle of next year. But 
it would establish no orderly procedure to 
be followed after that time. 

The Army’s alternative, as outlined by Brig 
Gen. M. G. White, of the General Staff, would 
be to go ahead with the induction of all 
physically qualified young men, then to re- 
lease the most capable for technical training 
at various colleges under military supervision 
Doubtless this would satisfy the Army’s need 
for a continuing supply of trained men. But 
it would not cover the corresponding need 
of the civilian services and would place all its 
emphasis upon technical education alone 
Since it would entail considerable military 
control of educational institutions, it is a 

should be ac- 





l 





1 whose implications 
rded careful study 

The plain fact is that no inclusive plan 
The Kilday amend- 
ment, approved by the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, isno plan atall. The Army's 
cheme, General White admits, will not be 
completely worked out for some 6 weeks. Un- 
der the circumstances would not the sensible 


propo 


as yet been prepared. 





yurse be to establish the new draft-age limit 
now with the understanding that it wi 


l 
after we have 


modified in the near future, 
eveloped a reasoned educational policy 
f the over-all manpower program which 
} Vv c ) 





Mothers 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
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RENTATIVES 
Saiurday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as I lis- 
1ed through the hours of debate today 
on the drafting of the teen-age youth of 
the land, the thought that continuously 
returned to my mind was that someone 
this Chamber should lift his voice in 


consolation to the mothers of America, 
ind in a particular manner to the moth- 
ers of the boys affected by the power of 
tl Lislation 


lis ] 

Before Pearl Harbor, as the record will 
V, I refused approval to proposals so 
hing in their effect up 
of the people as 

fore 





that 
by circumstances 





yn the life 
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beyond our control to support today. 
The anxiety of American mothers was 
ever before me. Differences in emotions 
affecting a mother’s love would take vol- 
umes to explain, and with it all a mother’s 
hope for fairness for her son and pride 
in achievement for her own. I thought 
particularly of those mothers who not 
once but several times went down into 
the valley of death that a man might be 
born into the world. Those mothers 
who spurned the laissez-faire doctrines 
of the birth-control radicals remembered 
the words, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 

True it is that their loyalty to their 
virtue has placed upon many of them a 
triple and even a multiple cross. But 
through the tears of anguish today, just 
as 18 and 19 years ago through their 
tears of suffering, they have the conso- 
lation of faith to principle, first for the 
honor and glory of God, and now for the 
country they love. 

Through those tears a resplendent flag 
is haloed, for she sees it punctiliously 
protected and diligently defended by her 
very own scns inheriting her spirit of 
sacrifice. 

In times of war when nations wax 
serious, when manpower problems are in- 
volved, it is not difficult to take a 
reminiscent and introspective glance to 
the peacetime days of erroneous tol- 
erance, and then select with ease the 
No. 1 saboteur of the manpower problem 
of this Nation. Birth-ccontrol advocates 
please take notice. 
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Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks I include a radio address which 
I recently made in connection with the 
recruiting campaign of the United State 
NI , 

NAVY. 


The address follows: 








Ladies and gentleme! d espe 1 
men who may be listez g in, cur Navy De- 
partment h requested Representative 
Congress to prepare and, by l 
deliver to the people of their respective ¢ 
trk 1 brief addi 5 «Ol th Dy TI 
Na Challe1 r Ser 
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be cited, but owing to limited time I 
refer to only two. 
During the War of 
the Great Lakes, 
meant the control of the great 
Territory, out of which later came 7 of 
48 States. To gain this control for the Unit 
States was the 
Perry. Every school child is f lia ) 
the results and with the words of the mes- 
sage sent by Perry following the engage 
“We have met the enemy and th I u 
Now our second reference. On that mem- 
orable May morning, 1898, in Manila B 
when Admiral Dewey gave the order * 
his flagship, “You may fire, Gridley, wh 
you are ready,” he signaled to an f 
Capt. Charles V. Gridley And Grid 


1812-14 the « 
including Lake E 


task assigned Admir 


ready, and Gridley fired. The enemy fleet 
was destroyed, and the sh I 
silenced without the los 
or a man 
Today our Navy i gain il 
service to defend our freedom, < ic 
government, and our Ameri 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie gave K 
the question whether the people 


and of generations to come were to be 
zens of a free republic or subje 
eign power. Today, while circumst 


changed, yet the question is muc 
Shall we, the people, remain citizens of 
free -epublic or become subjects 
power, or a combination of foreig tot - 
tarian powers who have shown th 
be the most ruthless and tl m 
of all time in their effort to br 
world under their subjec 
Our enemies are strong They 


planning and building for year 
comparison our task to deft 

not as great as was 

Admiral Perry. 








On Sunday, December 7 hile ne 
tions were under way b G 
ment and representative | 
that peaceful relations might ccntinue be- 
tween these two nations, t t ime f p 
power saw fit to fire on our fi de 
our property, to kill and wound our people 
men, women, and children—t 
the uniform of their count-\ t e wl 
did not—all without warn ant t 
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enemy, and windward or leeward we fight 
today”; of Admiral Farragut, who was in- 
formed of the dangers of torpedoes, and said, 
“Damn the torpedoes; full steam ahead”; of 
Captain Gridley, who was ready when the 
moment came; of scores of others and hun- 
dreds of naval heroes of World War No.1. I 
say the men in our naval service today are 
mair , well the heroic action of the men 
These are the kind of men 
who will be your shipmates should you enlist 
he Navy, Naval Air Force, Coast Guard, or 
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aining 


oI former days 








The Navy needs skilled men, but it also 
needs men who may be trained to become 
skilled mel Those of high-school or college 
age mi serve and at the same time become 
ekil in certain trades or lir f endeavor 
tl \ be to them in later years 
r life 
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Or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 4, 1941, after the return of a sub- 
committee on appropriations, of which I 
am chairman, from an official trip cf 
examination of Federal activities in 
South and Central America, a report was 
issued from which the following are 
extracts: 

One of world 
peoples 
exchange ideas 
mmon language. 
beginning to 


the greatest deterrents to 
peace has been the inability of 

throughout the ld to 
through the medium of a cc 
Fortunately 


Wor! 


Our citizens are 


Kel oO fac A t result that to- 
day Spanish and Portugu courses are 
being given in ever-increasing numbers 
throuchout the entire country. The commit- 
tee feels so strongly on this subject that if it 
hac in its power it would insist that either 
Spanish or Portugus be made a compul- 
sory subject in all of our elementary schools 


throughout the United Sta 
And again: 


fee] that the 
denominator 
ist of priorities 
whether the 
English, Spanish, 


On the long-range basis we 
matter cf a common languas 
should be placed A-1 on the 1 
It is not as important as to 


medium of conversation i 


or Portuguese, as it is that some under- 
andable eans of transi I thought be 





That these ocbservati have received 
consideration, not only in our own coun- 
try but in our sister republics south of the 
Rio Grande, is evidenced in a letter ad- 


a 


iressed to me by Mr. Charles A. Thomson, 
he Division of Cultural Rela- 
Department of State, for 
I have asked permission to include 


41, — } . 
in these remarks 

















I ) TATE 
O t 14, 194 
The Honorable Lovis C. R I 
H i entatives 
My DEarR Mr. Rat I eport of the 
C nal committee which you headed 
I it tos th and Central America dur- 
ing the summer of 1941, you pointed out that 
I I 1 f r-Ar era- 
he matte 4a common de- 
nor r sl uid t I ed A-1 on ti list ol 
i es You w S sed the impor- 
of extending English te hing among 
the people of the other An in republics 
I > ple ire in rey ng t your words 
re lready bearing fr 7 increase of 
€ t 1 English in the untries to the 
ith is truly remarkable Crowded classes 
I reeted ¢ Engl i f V it the 
cu I institu situate the principal 
cities of tl neighbor b For ex- 
ample ute Fl] polis 
B ermé € mel h 
imu eG ian la 
é é 3 eks, 200 
aer ya 
C I aviation of 
I ere for lack 
I One < the An cans teaching 


at the cultural institute at Rio de 

v groups of 
total enroll- 
ment of 80. It is reported that the Atoneo 


lessons to three 
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Paraguay in Asuncion is overwhelmed not 
only with requests to join the English classes 
but also for private instruction. The Ameri- 
can center in Quite, Ecuador, is supported 
largely by working people, eager to learn Eng- 
lish, and language classes are more than full. 
In Buenos Aires the Argentine-North Ameri- 
can Cultural Institute enrolls 3,600 student 
in its English classes. 

Radio is serving to bring English lessons to 
the people. The American Library in Mexico 
City, in cooperation with the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, is conducting 18 classes 
over the air which enroll several hundr 
students. When the lesson was cut from the 
program one day by a Congressional hook-up 
29 telephone calls in 15 minutes demanded 
the reason why In B Colombia, 
similar course is broadcast by the Colombiar 
American Center on time granted by ti 
Ministry of Education 

The study of English is being emphasizex 
by national governments. Haiti, on October 
1, 1942, made the teaching of English obliga- 
tory for all schools from the primary grades 
upward oldiers in the Mexican Army have 
been ordered to acquire a speaking knowledgs 
of English. Ninety percent of Ecuadoran 
high-school students are reported takin 
English. 

Similarly, there has been a striking in- 
Crease im the study of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. Reports from a repre- 
sentative group of colleges and universities 
indicate that the enrollment in Spanish 
classes increased 22 percent from 1939 to 
1940, and 33% percent from 1940 to 1941 
As for the primary and secondary schcols 
6.1 school systems located in every State of 
the Union except 2 are offering Spanish 
Texas has a State-wide program for Spanish 
in the elementary grades in which 168 out of 
the 254 counties, and at least 125,000 children 
are participating In the city of Corpus 
Christi alone, 5,184 out of 6,356 pupils in 
grades II through VI are studying Spanish. 

The study of Portuguese has aiso made sig- 
nificant progress, changing from relative in- 
significance to a position of recognized 
importance. Thirty-six colleges and universi- 
ties offered courses during last school 
year and students enrolled increased 172 
percent 

I trust that you will find of interest this 
infcrmation Is encouraging prog- 


ed 


gota, 











g the 


which revea 
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ress toward the goal you stated so clearly 
eincerely your 
CHARLES A. THOMSON 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relatic 


Mr an lor 
‘ aKC! 


tory 


letter is explana- 
and it is pleasing to learn that lan- 
guage is being accorded the attention it 
Geserves even in a period when the world 
is at war. Let us hope that this timely 


, the ] ; self-e 


action now will so favorably affect ths 
future as to insure the peace of thi 
world, for language is the keystone of 


The Day of the New World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. October 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD by 


‘ ‘ if] 
an arvicit 


the Vice President, which appeared in 
the New York Times magazine on Octo- 
per 11, 1942, under the title “The Day of 
the New World.” 

There being no objection, the article 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | 
as follows: 

DAY OF THE WORLD’ 
WALLACE, Vice President of ths 
United States) 


Of all our anniversaries, only one is cele- 
brated throughout North and South America 
und yet is not observed elsewhere in the world. 
That is October 12, which to us in the United 
States has always been known as Columbus 
y. This year we are celebrating the four 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Colum- 
bus’s discovery of America. With just a sim- 
ple shift of digits we can step out of the 
crisis year of 1942 and imagine we are back in 
the adventure year of 1492. 

Not many pecple in this country are aware | 
that, in all of Spanish-speaking America, 
October 12 is celebrated as “El Dia de la 
Raza”"—literally, “the day of the race,” or, 

other words, the day of th who speak 


“THE NEW 


(By Henry A 


ry 
} 


Spanish This phrase is of fairly recent 
origin. It is only since 1915 that it has pre- 


Those who fostered it had in mind, 
without doubt, opposing or at least delaying 
the inexorable progress of neighborliness 
which had been under way in this hemisphere 
since 1810. The phrase might have been more 
appropriate prior to 1810, for up until that 
year it seemed as though there were a great 
gulf in this hemisphere between those who 
poke Spanish and those who spoke English 
In the years after 1810, Bolivar, San Mar- 
tin, and O'Higgins changed all this in South 
America, while Hidalgo, Morelos and Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture changed it in Mexico and 
Central America. The battles they and their 
followers fought to win their independence 
from the Old World gave the Latin-American 


led 








countries a common bond with the United | 
States. Not only did these Spanish-speaking | 
peoples throw off the shackles of colonialism, | 

| 


but Bolivar, especially, created the concept 
of pan-American democracy. Morelos in 
Mexico was the first to announce genetic de- 
mocracy, to proclaim that justice was to be | 
administered regardless of race 

The great liberators in Spanish America 
who did their work between 1810 and 1825 
were more responsible for the present pan- | 
American policy of the hemisphere than was 
yur own Pesident Monroe. They revived in 
breath-taking fashion the individualistic love 

if liberty which since early medieval times 
had thrived in Catalonia, the Basque Repub- 
lic, and some of the other Spanish provinces 
even before it had found expression in Eng- 
land and the United States. 


While there have been temporary misun- 
derstandings and aggressions in the New 


World, these have been as nothing compared 
vith those in the Old World, and on the 
whole every decade since 1820 has been a 
growth in allegiance to the ideal 
hemispheric solidarity. This has 
ninated in the good-neighbor policy 
by President Roosevelt 


progresslve 














The kinship of the Americas, intangible in 
tself, is based on the tangible fac f a com- 
on land. Flanked by the oceans, and ex- 
ending from the Arctic region almost to the 
Antarctic, the two American continents are 
inevitably joined as neighbors. Ju in- 
6Vitably they are set apart from the great 
land masses of the Old World. 


For century upon century, previ 
the two American continents had been 


the great flow of 


pletely separated from 

human activity which had surged across 
Europe and Asia. Just why th was SO, We 
must leave to the archaeologists and anthro- 
pologists to tell. We can speculate on what 
may have hapy ed—how tht dad bridge 


connecting the Americas with Asia may have 


been broken by geologic change. Still we 
may wonder why the ancient tribes who 


roamed the Americas failed to people th 
territory with the density which charact 
ized Asia and Europe. 

This was the land which lay waiting 
discovery when Columbus boldly set sail 
from Spain. It was a land which had much 
to contribute to world civilization. Wait- 








ing to be developed was untold economic 
wealth. The early Conquistadores from 
Spain thought this wealth consisted gold. 
But we know now that gold was among 
the least important of the New World's 


economic contributions. 

Native to the Americas \v h cro} 
as corn, potatoes, tomatoes, tapioca, tobacc« 
rubber, the cinchona tree from which quin- 
ine is produced, and the cacao tree from 
which chocolate and cocoa are made. There 
were millions of square miles of productive 
soil waiting to be plowed. Hidden beneath 
the ground were a score of valuable minerals 
that could be utilized by man 





, 


es; it was truly a new world which 
Columbus discovered on October 12, 1492 
But this new land remained completely 
subservient to the Old World till 1776 and 
has stood out strong and really independ- 
ent only since 1918. Even yet there are 


large sections of our Americas which are so 
thinly populated that they are a continual 
temptation to totalitarian countries with 
greedy eyes 

Now that hemispheric solidarity has at last 
come into its own, it is altogether appropriate 
that we should celebrate October 12 
“Day of the New World,” rather than as the 
“Day of Those Who Speak 
“Columbus Day.” 

I find more and more people in South 
America, as well as in North America 
look on this New World extending from 
to pole as being something altoge unique, 
as though by comparison with the rest of the 
world our sun were brighter, our skies bluer, 
our soil richer, our rivers mightier, our moun- 
tain valleys more lovely. Most of all, the 
people in North and South America have a 
feeling that here is a chosen land where the 
human race was given a chance to start all 
over again, to express the ancient ideals of 
justice, peace, and abundance in surround- 
ings free from the compulsions of congested 
populations and long-standing blood feud 
Here for the first time could be established 


wide areas where people would speak almost 





Spanish” or as 


wbno 





pole 
t 


identically the same language, enjoy the same 
customs, and have the same concepts about 
democracy, liberty, and the dignity of the 


individual human soul, 
The Spanish and Portuguese culture in 

Latin America is nearly 100 years older than 

the Anglo-Saxon culture in the United Sts 


ates 


and Canada. But our experience with self- 
government has been nearly 50 years longe? 
than theirs. 

For a time the two cultures seemed lik 
two great rivers rushing toward th ime 


appears more and mor! 


going to blend So 


ocean and now it 
though they were 





as language is concerned I trust that neit 
the English nor Spanish will become 
merged. Each language express thought 
which cannot well be conveyed in the other 
The music, also, I trust, will not | me t 
much fused. A garden can be composed of 
flowers of many colors and yet convey 1 
impression of a harmonious whi 

America, no matter what may be the n- 
guage or customs, north or ut! s telling 











the story with increasing r ol W Op- 
portunities for all mankind. Becausé 1e 
Americas are the meeting ground e all 
races and all religions are learning to live 
together, we can have an objectivity and 


freedom of will which the Old World does not 
have. We can furnish leadership and disin- 
terestedness, 
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On October 12 we 
birth of t Wor! ve 1 
We also lock ahead toward a fut 
the New World, free from ¢€ 
type by the Old World, w 





= 4 


crease her strength by r¢ ym of her 
fulness to the Old World 
Even though we in the New World 


to keep inviolate the sacred concepts of 
erty and democracy which we ch 
know that we cannot live entirely apaz 
the Old World. The radio, the airplane, ar 
modern industrial civilization based on i1 
ternational trade all combine to make t 
entire world a smaller neighborhood in f 
than was all of Europe in Columbus’ ti 

If there were any doubt of this beforé 
has been removed since December 7, 1 Th 
countries of North and South America have 
just as much at stake in the outcome of tl} 
war as any other of the United Nation We 
are all equally concerned with what 
is in China, alo. 
of Egypt, or in the jungles of New Guin 
We equally rmined to take ou 
places in these battles and t 
safety for the liberty we love 

When day of victory comes the bh 
World will have a chance to make a great 
contribution than ever before to the wel 
of all humanity. We can help other peo} 





g the Volga, « t sanc 





are all det 


hat 
that 





to acquire those blessings of democracy f 
which we ourselves have struggled so ha! 
and so long. We can give the benefit of « 
own experience in the practice of dem 
racy. We can encourage other people vi 





will be striving for equality of opportunit 
for universal education, for mode: 

of production, for wide participation in g 
ernment. We can hold forth the New World 
ideal of international peace 


friendship and understanding 





This is not to say that we in the New Wo! 
have actually reached any such perfect de- 
mocracy. Though we aspire to 














we still have far to go in attaining t 

have not done away with injustice n- 
tolerance, we have not yet won econoi ¢ 
curity of the common man, we have not 
used the discoveri of science to ¢g the 
standard of living that is possible for al 
lasting individual or group welfare unless 
have not yet learned that there can be 1 
we first protect the general welfare. 

To do our part in winning the war, to d 
our part in building the peace—these are 
the goals we in the New World have before 
us on this October 12, 1942. It is thrilling 


think of this day as the four hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Columbus’ great dis- 
covery. And it is thrilling to think 
this day can come to mean, as the 
of the New World grow into their full stature 


the long onward f 











march of mank l. 


Social Security 


REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 
IN THE 


Monday 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


October 19, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mz: 
Speaker, in the field \ 
nothing has been done by the ) 
seventh Congress. Almost 2 years ago 
introduced a bill to maintain the socia!- 
security rights of men leaving private in- 
dustry to enter the ; 
done. Other bi 


of social securi 
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to expand or strengthen the Social Se- 
curity Act, including a most comprehen- 
sive bill sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which I introduced early 
in September. Obviously the time to 
build adequate protection against the 
ravages of industrial depressions is when 
there is a boom going on, with relatively 
full production and full employment. 
That time is now. But nothing has been 
done. 

My bill, among other things, deals with 
the problem of what will happen to the 
returning soldier when he is mustered out 
and perhaps finds it difficult to get a suit- 
able job. We hope that the soldiers will 
all be employed, but we know that some 
may not immediately find the work they 
want to do. Some provision should be 
made for them, and made now, lest the 
Nation appear ungrateful to the men who 
risk their lives that it may endure. But 
nothing is being done. 

In fact, the enly proposed change in 
the Social Security Act that has made 
any headway was the unfortunate 
amendment to the pending tax bill, freez- 
ing old-age insurance taxes at th pres- 
ent rate. 

Should expansion of the social-security 
program divert manpower or materials 
f the war effort, of course, we would 
not wantitnow. But it would not divert 
manpower or materials. It would instead 
be a strengthening of a program that has 
already benefited millions of Americans. 
Who will claim that the social-security 
program has not been a good thing for 
our country? Who, that is, except for 
the prehistoric magazine editors who be- 
lieve that humble people should forever 
be content with crumbs from the rich 
men’s tables? The social-Security pro- 
gram is a good thing. It is not perfect. 

said the other day, in the poll-tax de- 
bate, that one cure for some of the imper- 
s of democracy is more democracy. 
Likewise, the remedy for some of the 
aws in the social-security program is 
ore social Security. 

I am signing the petitions to discharge 


rom 


fection 


the Ways and Means Committee from 
further consideration of the so-called 
general-welfare bill and the so-called 


Townsend plan 
me before 
favor of eit 


I have delayed a long 
taking the step. Iam not in 
her of those bills because the 
ial Security Act has worked and is 

pleasant thing to realize, 


r some of us who helped in 


vy > f +} + 


f that legislation and re- 


‘ 


emt l opposition chorus of “un- 

rkable.” I think we should build on 

h ire foundation of the present pro- 

1. Therefore, I have been reluctant 

t in those who are working for either 
I r plans 

I eems apparent, however, that the 

ommittee has no present intention of 

anything about any social-security 

I There is talk of the Presi- 

agent sending up a message on the sub- 

j po \ S year, perhaps next year 

Cannot ( legislate without always 

Vaiting to be prodded and urged? I am 

ning these petitions in the hope that 

the committee, realizing the public inter- 

est in the tion, as evidenced by the 


large number of signatures, will hold 


short of the 


social security during the present sessicn 
of Congress before a new tax bill comes 
along in January to take up all their time. 
Failing action by the committee, the 
whole subject should be brought out on 
to the floor of the House. I hope, of 
course, that the House would substitute 
my bill for either of the measures men- 
tioned in these discharge petitions. The 
entire matter means too much to too 
many people to gather dust any longer 
in a committee pigeonhole. 





Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RgecorpD a copy of 
a letter addressed to the Senator from 
Iilinois [Mr. Lucas] by Leon Henderson 
on the question of farm prices. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

OctToser 9, 1942. 
The Honorable Scotr W. Lucas, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Scorr: In our discussion of the prob- 
lem of farm prices the other day, we agreed 
that there is one aspect of the administra- 
farm program that has not received 
the attention it deserves—namely, what we 
have done to hold down the prices of the 
things farmers buy. You asked for details 
on this subject; hence this letter 

Every farmer in the country recalls what 
happened in the last war. Farm prices rose 
steeply and farm income too, but that was 
small comfort when the farmer had to pay 
for a new plow or his wife had to outfit the 
children for the winter 

Farmers remember that between 1915 and 
1918 wheat rose from 96 cents to over $2, 
cotton from 11 to 29 cents, and fat steers on 
the Chicago market from $840 to $14.65. 
Farmers remember too that nitrate of soda 
to fertilize their land rose from $48 to $94 
a ton; that a cultivator, which in 1915 could 
be got for $5, in 1918 set them back just twice 
that sum. The farmer’s wife, I may say, has 
not forgotten that which in 1915 
cost 75 cents, cost $1.57 in 1918, and that a 
pair of shoes jumped in price from $2.10 to 


tion's 


overalls, 


#4 and they weren’t the same shoes, by a 
long shot 
This time it has been a different story 


In the 3 years from the outbreak of the wal 
farm prices have risen by 85 percent, not far 
increase in farm prices during 
the last war. But this time the prices paid 
by farmers, instead of keeping pace, have 
been held down to an increase of only 22 
percent As a result, farm prices have gone 

up from 70 to 107 percent of parity 
Behind this rise of 85 percent in farm 
prices lie even more striking increases in 

prices of specific farm commodities 
Between August 1939 and 
this year, cottonseed rose from 
$45.33 a ton—a rise of 179 percent Hardly 
less spectacular is the rise the prices of 
rice and hogs—rice moving up from 58.9 cents 
to 154 t bu increase of 162 
el nd | from $5.30 to $13.57 per 


2 


September of 
$16.24 to 
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100 pounds, an increase of 156 percent. Other 
examples are: 


} } 
Aug. 15, | Sept. “| ae 








Commodity andunit | 193%, | 1942, age 
|} price price ner ’ 
Cotton, per pound, cents_| 8.7 18. 63 1 
Fees, per dozen, cents 17.5 34.7 ‘ 
Butterfat, per pound, | 
a -| 224 42.9 
Wheat, per bushel, cents &.5 | 102.6 RS 
Beans, per 100 pounds, | 
dollars..__.._- ee ed 4.83 s 
Corn, per bushel, cents...| 45.7 [| 82.6 4 
' 389. 7 ® 


Wool, per pound, certs...| 22.0 








This rise of farm prices was no accident 
The administration, as everybody knows, has 
thrown every ounce of its weight into push- 
ing farm prices to fair and equitable levels 
But those farm prices could only be fair and 
equitable if the prices farmers paid did not 
keep pace. Here, too, the record is clear 

Prices paid by farmers have risen, to be 
sure—this was inevitable under the pressure 
of our defense and war programs—but we 
have held those rises to very modest pro- 
portions. The most extreme rise in the case 
of an industrial commodity bought by farm 
ers is that of binder twine, which increased 
from a little over 7 cents to almost 12 cents 
<n increase of about two-thirds. In thi: 
case, war in the Pacific cut off supplies 
Even so, this increase is less than the average 
increase in farm prices—85 percent. In 
sharp contrast, the average increase in price: 
paid by farmers is only 22 percent, and many 
important items in the farmer’s budget rose 
very much less than this average. For ex- 
ample, in the case of farm machinery, in 
spite of huge demands of the war industrie 
for steel and facilities, price incréases have 
been held within very narrow limits. 














| Septem June |Pereent 
Commodit } ber 1839 42 apt 

| price price incre: 
Harrow, spike tooth. 11, 45 $12. 75 | Ml 
Rake, hay 53. 10 58, 20 ‘ 
Cream separator... gS, 20 95. 70 | s 
Corn planter ant S7. 00 94. 00 . 
Disk harrow 6s, 60 73. 70 
Manure spreader 176. 00 187. 00 } 
Plow, walking 3 1. 9 23.15 | 
Grain dri!) 171. 00 180. OO 
Ensilage cutter 00 334. 00 i 
Cultivator - a Q, 24 
Incubator, 250 eggs 26. 9S 26. GS 0 


In the case of equipment and supplies these 
figures tell the same story: 






| } 
| Septem-| June /|Percer 
Commodity and unit ber 1939 | 1942 age in 
| price price creas 
} 
Barbed wire, galvanized_._} $3.40 | $4.20 2B 
Hiorse collars 46a t 07 2 
Milk cans, 10-gallon | 7 5.85 l 
Manila rope, per pound _.| 24 27 12 
Lead arsenate, per pound_} 187 . 210 12 
Poultry netting ene 4.99 } 5. 45 , 
Brick, per 1,000 i 2). 42 23.15 s 
Hoe ‘ 89 . 96 7 
Gasoline, per gallor 84 | .197 7 
Outside paint per gallen 500 | 3.20 | 6 
Pitchfork 2) 1.9 | ' 
Cement, portland, 4 | | 
pound ' ‘ . vot 
Kerosene. per gallon } +4 .133 | vs 


i 


The price of fertilizers has also been kept 





within bounds. Witness 
. Perc 
Ce ? ‘ ber 1042 ( 
} price price | oF 
( ' } } 
2 7 ! m m5. 48 | ( 
4-8-7 rt j ; ; 17 
Fa ‘ oO “ 2 t | 14 
Acid phosphate, per t« x 74} ] 
Nitrate oda, pertor 47. 34 | 14 
Nitrate of potash, perton | 1. 00 45 92 | 
Ground lime me } 20 | 7.15 | 6. 
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The prices I have listed represent costs being reduced. And to the extent th 
g 












































; of war, but the experience 2 
% of production in farming. Here, I am sure | is justified by the national emergency ¢ at least, indicates that the basic prol ~ 
you will agree, the record is clear The | we are prepared to accept the changes. We of industrial relations will rema 
record is equally clear in the case of prices are, however, unwilling to have our American end of hostilities. It also shoy Na n¢ 
which represent cost of living to the farm | standards of work and wages disrupted or im- labor policies are essential elemen I vic- 
family. Farm wives are paying—on the | paired in any way unnecessarily or as a re- | tory during the conflict. 
pasis of the latest comprehensive cost of liv- lease for the partisan or personal ambition With more than one-quarter of this coun- 
ing data for farmers that we have—26 per- of any man or any group of men. try’s 56,000,000 workers covered by coll 
cent more for food, 21 percent more for fur- The Stabilization Act is a historic docu- barg: ining contracts and with trade-ur 
niture and house furnishings, and 38 percent | ment. By this act the President is authorized nembership now at an all-time high of 
more for clothing than they were paying be- and directed to issue a general order stabil- around 11,000,000, recent developments how 
fore the war broke out 3 years ago. Some | izing prices, wages, and salaries affecting the a tendency toward regional ¢ t cov- 
items have risen sharply; muslin is up from cost of living. No employer shall pay and erage in  collective-bargaining contract 
914 cents to 16 cents per yard, an increase | no employee shall receive wages or salaries greater organization of employers, and ult 
of (75 percent; overalls are up from $1.14 other than those provided by the regulations mate evolution of industry-wide collectiv 
to $1.75, an increase of 53.5 percent; women's the President shall order. Surely this is a oargaining in strategic areas. 
house dresses from $1.01 to $1.50, an increase definite grant of power which is not exceeded In some instances industry-wide lec 
of 48.5 percent. On the other hand, most by the wage and price authority of any ruler bargaining seems a logical next developmen 
prices have been held down successfully. in the world. 3 : It makes for greater stability throughout in- 
$$$ ——_—_————_— os The responsibility that labor has assumed | dustry, more responsible unions, and put 
| Septem-| June |Percent to carry on production schedules without management on a more fair and equitable 
Commodity and unit | ber 1939 1942 age work stoppages due to industrial strife has competitive basis so far as wages are col 
| price price | increase | been metina notable way. True—the record | cerned 
i | ————|--—— | has not been perfect. I do not know any Although unionization has proceeded rap- 
$9. 73 $2 44 o6,.0 | record whatsoever that is perfect or beyond idly in recent years, nearly three-quarters ot! 
7.00. 2. 90 1.9 | improvement. That record shows, however, | American wage and salary workers are n« 
ae) ee *).5 | that only 8 workers out of 10,000 engaged in | members of trade-unions or covered by collec- 
18. 00 0. 90 16.1 | War production have stopped work because | tive agreements. Collective bargaining has 
185 | 1.7 13.5 | Of strikes. This is the best work-production | Made little headway among the 6,500,000 
2.81 3 13.5 | record the Nation has ever attained. Never | Wholesale and retail trade employees, the 
l oc l 6 | before has there been such output with so | More than 4,000,000 in the financial and 
: 79) 17 | little interruption of any kind for which | %¢Tvice trades, the 4,000,000 Government em- 
101 103 | 2.0 | those who work might be held responsible. | Ployees, or the 3,000,000 agricultural workers 
| Ree Sac: S " is z _ | All of us are proud that labor is doing its In addition. hundreds of thousands in tex- 
: The farm record of this Administration is mere ed A nae oe * ee ao 
one of which every Administration supporter an no ee Gistance point of peer oe onan eee ee 
may be proud. Under this program, farm oe it will not new make exorbitant de- | at gag ae or a 
prices have increased 85 percent in the 3 | ee wate will create enmity among aks = eames a ee 
years since the outbreak of the war, and 10se who at a later time may exact the last Se et ene aap eer cee 


cash farm income has risen from $8,684,- | pound of flesh. Moderate gains of recent to live together, whether they like each oth 




























































/ . e = years sho » retaine r var ia ; or not. That would not be an easy en 
000.000 in 1989 to an expected $15,600,- y : on uld be : tained. The war is no Sida'te deinen totes = . Y 
: suitable occasio1 - any pers . oF , v if management fully acceptec sn 
000.000 this year. Under the same program, | litable occasion for any person or group of Ciaainavelate djustene : I 1 
. . ers 1s atte st + anit: 7a y > - siaeradie a S nt 1s necessal! l 
this increase of income has not been wiped | P® - to attempt to capitalize on_ the sides. As long as the u yeep 
‘ | weakness se needs of societv ys : f As lo as the union is uncertain 
out in terms of buying power by rapid in- | Weakness of the needs of society. Those | | 2 Soe : 
aor ie a : Po eal | that act as despoilers will themselves feel | itS position and distrusts employers’ in - 
creases in the prices paid by farmers. That | ,, ; | tions, ho r. 1 vement c t 
tas some a ; pens the hard hand of oppression resting down ions, however, management cannot exp 
is why farm prices stand today at 107 percent wnew thes . , it to adopt a cooperative ttitiuc 1 
: , them. t adop é operative attitude I 
of parity. That is why the goal of parity for I failure ‘ vement rent wail 
, : : ae The social and economic gains of recent allure of Management representatives Lo ¢ 
the farmer, for which we have labored these 7 a ee . , speedy answers to ori st ‘ 
oe S ‘ . years should not lead on to unrestrained | SP&E&¢Y answers to grievances ways 
many years, has been achieved. : mien of tature trouhl Saad 
a rely you demands for power on the part of either source of future trouble. In ref ) dis- 
elncereiy yours, ” : ‘ Wy licyv y yn imnortant ter, wit 
el als ae es management or labor. Those who wou'ld cuss a new policy or an important step with 
LEON HENDERSON, - F the uni leaders —_ ‘ adie . taint 
4d suffer the most from such action would be the union leaders before putting it into effect, 
Ad u al | those who toil Any gathering up of power management has often made for difficult sit- 
in centralized government now in behalf of uations. On the other hand, where the 
y labor might at a later time be used as a union has gained a stronghold, and it is no 
chain around labor’s neck, Therefore a pol- longer fighting for its life, it is e\ 
MY q r¢ v ration ; restraint is the er t { nn 7 f 
Labor Will Do Its Share icy of moc ition and restraint is the great- it cann 1 
est assurance of permanent succe n 
Labor knows full well the ad: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS perils of inflation. We have seen t nal dispute 
on of runaway inflation in Germany) ljust such differ 
and France. We must do eve ely re maj in- 
oc arti t+ ¥ am + onarta } nr: 1 + 
void it here. Otherwise the ap} al tior 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS qed ays ant PI 
in wages and prcductive strength I ers uk ! 
OF PENNSYLVANIA | seem alluring will be entirely swept away at main, innocent bystanders As t I - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | ® later time when scales of value long | gles inv right of a ct 
3 : ; cherished among cur people will mean noth- I fic type of work hey ° 
Monday, October 19 (legislative day of ing come long 1d bitter. A 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 We desire a balanced economy where the problem h been 7] 
| group purchasing power is carefully studied than half a century 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unan- by an unbiased, nonpolitical agency of the the public welfare 
us consent to have printed in the Federal Government. After all the fact re trove re likely to coi 
t an address which I delivered at carefully gathered, a just appraisal « be tiply with the rease f 
he American Federation of Labor con- — of the possibilities of exch etween chang 
; { Try. . ¢ labor, agriculture, and indust I ] The e of produc 
vention, Toronto, Canada, on October 12. | ; : 1 incu ; L I 
As a part of mv remarks : a + how to hold such standards well as vecnnl eu I 
As a part of my remarks I call attention we may better hold them in time of 1 © tem tiem wabebiie 
ft Th for Tt} + yO y ] rnrira ~ - + 
) th fact that nany postal workers An economi preme court ll na lso for the fu t ut 
have not had a raise in wages in 17 years, voluntary way. without the sun 1 of kill nd en f The 
ind this is true of other groups as well. arbitrary power, has long been needed in votion with 
There being no objection, the address SS. We So Bae Wie | the free | thelr jobs 1 here! n 
; ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | imstitutions of America by the compulsory | im the war on the product 
follows: | patterns of lands less fortunate than we are. n | ( 
| The selection of Justice Byrnes for his new nt with ( 
The haroni? arvearat @ lehne «a ravar . i 
The bargaining power of lab was never position may open up at a later time an ap- | nt. An 
ronger in America than today. It is a power proach to the economic supreme court ) i 
hat has produced the highest standards of long considered by thoughtful Amer ~ wag 
iving i he world. Those standards are now | Collective bargaining is likely nge r b 
being changed. In some respects they are | its form and procedure under the ; ment deter! ) 








these circumstances assume prime impor- 
tance in their minds only when their basic 
need for adequate earnings has been met. 

In general, there are three factors which 
determine satisfaction with earnings: 

1. The effect of present living costs upon 
the standard of living to which the worker 
is accustomed. 

2. The prevailing rates of pay for the same 
type of work in the area where he is em- 
ployed; and 

3. His view of the fairness of the basis 
of payment within his plant. What consti- 
tutes an adequate wage is not, therefore, a 
simple problem; simply to say that wages 
are higher at one plant than at another will 
not necessarily mean that the workers re- 
ceiving the higher wages are better satisfied 
with them 

Discontent prevails in factories where 
wages have not gone up in proportion to the 
cost of living. When other plants within a 
given neighborhood pay higher rates for work 
of a similar nature, the plant with the lower 
wage scale almost inevitably has disgruntled 
employees and a high labor turn-over. 

Most workers do not think that an acute 
labor shortage exists at the present time. 
They see too many job applicants all about 
them and are inclined to believe that local 
shortages can be remedied by training new 
men or calling into war industries women 
youths, older men, and workers engaged in 
nonessential production. 

One of the principal grievances voiced by 
workers today is that management fails to 
take them into its confidence. When there 
are delays, curtailments, or inefficiencies in 
war production, this grievance is felt with 
particular force. The tendency of workers to 
blame their bosses for unsatisfactory produc- 
tion may be largely due to management’s 
failure to keep them adequately informed 
Two kinds of information seem to be chiefly 
desired by workers. When men are laid off 
and production is slowed down, they want 
to know why. And they also want to know 
inore about how their products are used in 
the war effort. Workers frequently urge that 
management give them information of this 
latter variety for the express purpose of giving 





them a sense of active participation in the 
wa 

The Government’s close supervision of war 
p’oduction has somewhat affected the rela- 


tionship of employee to employer. The 
worker is still working for the particular com- 
pany which employs him, but he is aware that 
the company is now working for the Govern- 
ment. In general, workers look trustfully to 
the Government for protection of their living 
standards and working conditions both dur- 
ing and after the war 


The problem of increasing labor’s partici- 
I g 


pation in the victory program is fundamen- 
ly a problem in employer-employee reia- 
tions Most of the action necessary to 
existing deficiencies must be taken 

within the war plants themselves. And this 
action n be centered around the promo- 


tion of fair living standards, 
tory working conditions for 


more satisfac- 
the men on the 


production line and more efficient use of 
4 lable skills and equipment. 
American labor is set to win this war. 


No one has less use for a dictator than the 
man who toils. The working men of Amer- 
are set to put an end to the tyranny 





f Hitler and Hirohito. In this determi- 

t others may waver and turn back 

V ever shall. And it is the strong: 

wil f American workers organized for 

he far-flung tasks of the industrial front 

that will finally lead on to victory. It is 

the cooperati between men and manage- 

ment that will truly give us liberty. Only 

in this spirit can we hold what we are 
fighting for 


the maintenance of freemen and 
7 
4 


free institut ; in this free land. 
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Flood Conditions and Hydroelectric 
Power Possibilities 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Washington, and in 
fact the entire Washington area, has just 
been visited by another disastrous flood 
which could have been prevented. It re- 
sulted in the loss of many lives, and the 
destruction of property to the amount of 
more than $5,000,000, while at the same 
time untold wealth of power is going to 
waste to the sea that could have been 
developed to save the suffering that is 
going to occur in the Washington area 
within the next few months. 

Today, when there is a shortage of fuel 
and a shortage of power throughout this 
whole eastern section, 230,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric power is 
annually going to waste in the flow of 
waters to the sea, that could have been 
developed with the money that has been 
spent here in Washington on Work 
Projects Administration, relief, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and other 
governmental activities, that might well 
have been eliminated. 

At this point I am inserting some re- 
marks I made in the House on this same 
subject during another great flood on 
the Potomac on Monday, March 23, 1936. 

THE FLOOD SITUATION 

RIVERS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on the flood situation 

The Srreaker. Without objection, 
ordered. 

There was no objection 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several days ago 
I introduced a bill for the creation of a Po- 
tomac Valley Authority, to develop that his- 
toric stream, control its floods, improve navi- 
gation, and generate cheap hydroelectric 
power for the people in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the surrounding States. 

On Thursday last I stood upon the banks 
of that usually placid river and watched its 
turbulent waters roaring past in one of the 
most destructive fioods of all time. 

I saw bits of furniture, dead 
fragments of wrecked home: 
descript debris that went 
its foaming crest. 

I saw hundreds of laborers toiling unre- 
mittingly to prevent its waters from spread- 
ing and inundating public buildings in the 
Nation’s Capital 

As I looked upon those raging waters, 
turned almost to the color of gold by the soil 
and sand dragged down from the hills above, 
impoverishing this country in the years to 
come, I thought that indeed it might be 
termed “‘a stream of gold,” bearing to the sea 
its untold wealth of hydroelectric power, as 
well as carrying away the soil from which 
future generations must live 
I thought that here we are in the Capital 
the greatest Nation on earth, in the midst 
boasted civilization, when mankind 
has gained the greatest ascendancy over the 
forces of nature, and the most complete com- 
mand of his surroundings ever attained since 


HARNESSING OUR 


it is so 








animals, and 
amid the non- 
rushing past on 


of 


of our 
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the world began, letting this stream go on 
its “mad career of ruin,” instead of harness- 
ing it, controlling it, and bending its un- 
measured energies to light the homes, reduce 
the burdens, increase the comforts, improve 
the health, and do the work and will of man. 

I cannot believe that civilized America will 
stand thus idly by and see this devastation 
wrought from year to year along the river: 
of our country and this unlimited wealth of 
power run waste and wanton to the sea 
merely because, forsooth, its development 
would run counter to certain greedy, selfish 
interests or the whims of misguided senti- 
mentalists who are afraid its improvement 
might tend to “mar the scene.” 

As I gazed upon that “scene” last Thurs- 
day and contemplated the loss of human life, 
the destruction wrought, the devastation 
done to peaceful homes, the suffering of men 
women, and children, all of which could be 
prevented in the future by the construction 
and operation of these dams, which in them- 
selves would add to the scenic beauty, I won- 
dered whether or not these selfish interests 
and silly sentimentalists would be permitted 
to block this progress in the years to come 

When I realized that this same devastation 
was being wrought upon other rivers—from 
the Susquehanna to the James; yes, from 
Maine te Mexico—and that people on ths 
Ohio and the lower Mississippi were awaiting 
the inevitable approach of the devastating 
floods that now race through the streets of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va., I 
thought that out of these disasters might 
come an awakening of the American people 
to the necessity of a national program for 
the development of our navigable streams, to 
control their floods, protect our soil, improve 
navigation, and provide the people of this 
great country with unlimited supplies of 
cheap hydroelectric power, to light every 
American home, and especially every farm 
home, at rates the people can afford to pay 

This would be one of the greatest steps 
forward ever taken by any country since time 
began. 

It would pay for itself in a generation. 

It would protect lives and property along 
our rivers, conserve our soil, enable us to 
electrify every farm home at rates based upor 
the cost of production and distribution, and 
make this the richest, the mest independent, 
the most powerful, the most prosperous, and 
the most contented country the world has 
ever known. 





Resolution of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I made some reference during the debate 
on October 17 to the policy of the Ameri- 
can Legion in past years with reference 
to conscription. 

In order to clarify those remarks I am 
submitting herewith a brief report of the 
resolutions upon which I based my state- 
ments: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 

Sections 2 and 3 of the resolutions adopted 
at the National Convention of the American 
Legion at Minneapolis in 1919 are as follows: 

“Sec. 2. We favor a policy of universal 
military training, and that the administra- 
tion of such policy shall be removed from the 
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complete control of an exclusively military 
organization or caste. 

“Sec. 3. We are strongly opposed to com- 
pulsory military service in time of peace.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars passed sim- 
ilar resolutions. 

At the 1940 Iowa State Convention of the 
American Legion held at Arnolds Park, Iowa, 
on August 26, 27, and 28, 1940, certain reso- 
lutions were presented and adopted pertain- 
ing to the future policy of the American 
Legion. On page 4 of the Iowa Legionnaire 
of September 6, 1940, appeared notice of these 
resolutions as follows: 





4 RESOLUTION—GENERAL 

3 “Demanded prompt adoption by Congress 
oi of a system of compulsory universal training 
; which shail include physical, educational, and 


Americanism as well as military training, 
as set out in resolution adopted by National 
Convention at Minneapolis in 1919.” 

The position taken at Minneapolis in 1919 
was never deserted by a national convention 
of the American Legion until the Boston 
Convention held in 1940 after the House of 
Representatives had acted on the compulsory 
military service bill. 

Please note these dates: 

Iowa State Convention held 
Park, August 26, 27, 28, 1940. 

United States House of Representatives 
acted on bill September 9, 1940. 

National Convention at Boston, Mass., 
tember 23-26, 1940. 
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Farmers’ Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monduy, October 19, 1942 


; Mr. WOOLRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorp, I include the follow- 
ing article by Mark Sullivan from the 
Washington Post of October 19, 1942: 

FARMERS’ BURDEN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
POLICING AND PENALIZING 


Disk 


A farmer in Texas wrote a letter to Secre- 

ry of Agriculture Wickard and sent a copy 
to me. The Texas farmer complained: 

“It was a bitter dose to me to be forced 
) plow up the 1.7 acres of cotton overplanted 
n my farm, since I have been taught all my 
ife that ‘willful waste is woeful want.’ And 
since this thing happened to me, I have paid 
particular attention to other portions of the 
state, and I find the same thing is happen- 


ing throughout the entire cotton arca. Small 
plots are being plowed up on many farms 
In most cases the plow-up occurs after the 


} 


bolls have matured. This was what h: 
in my own case.” 

The information surprised me. I had sup- 
posed that plowing under crops was a thing 
f 


of the past—that it belonged back in 1933, 
when they slaughtered young hogs and turned 


ippened 


hem into fertilizer. So I wrote the Texas 
farmer and asked if it was this present year 
he had been required to plow under scme of 
his cotton 

The Texas farmer replied “yes’—it was 
this year He enclosed the official notice he 


had received from the Department of Agri- 
It was 


to fill in 


4 


a mimeographed letter, with 


blank with the exact number of 


acres, the serial number of the farm, and the 
like—evidently a form letter in general use. 

Here, in part, is the letter—it is an extraor- 
dinary document to read in the year of our 
Lord 1942: 


“UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
“AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 


“August 22, 192° 
“Farm Serial No. 16080. 
“DEAR PRODUCER: Measurements of the 


above farm serial number show there is 13.7 
acres planted to cotton. Since your acreage 
allotment is 12 acres, your farm is over- 
planted 1.7 acres. 

“The regulations governing excess cotton 
acreage require that it be destroyed within 
10 days from date of this notice.” 

That letter will strike many as amazing. 
It is amazing—to those who do not know 
what goes on. But thousands of cotton 
raisers have received that same letter (varied 
as toethe acreage). And thousands of other 
farmers raising other crops have received 
similar letters applicable to their crops. The 
letter is amazing in the sense that farmers 
are told they must destroy a portion of their 
growing csops. It is further amazing, and 
dismaying, that the farmers of the country 
are subjected to such policing and penalizing. 

The farmer can avoid plowing up part of 
his crop; he is given an alternative. The 
alternative is a money penalty. The penalty 
is heavy, about half the value of the 
planted cotton. The letter quoted continues: 

“If this is not done (that is, if the farmer 
does not plow up his excess acres), there will 
be a penalty for overplanting. * * * You 
wil be issued a red marketing card, and ex- 
cess cotton marketed will be penalized 8 cents 
per pound.” 

It is not merely the penalty; it is the po- 
licing, the regimentation. This is ted 
by the allusion above to a “red marketing 


over- 


illustra 


card.” There are other details of the po- 
licing, even more onerous. (The wording of 


the official notice here quoted is so tautolcg- 
ical that I must condense.) If the farmer 
decides to accept the first alternative and 
plows under his excess acreage, he must first 





make a cash deposit. This is to pay the ex- 
pense of an agent coming to his fs to 
check up and see if the farmer has actually 
plowed under. The farmer is obliged to pay 


the expense of having himself policed 

What is here recited is part of an intricate 
mechanism operating over several farm cri 
called A. A. A.—Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. The officials who operate Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration make a 
defense of it. In fairness, I suppose I should 
here state the defense. But to state the de- 
fense would call for stating also the objec- 
tions to the defense. The whole thing is just 
too involved for the space here available. I 
confine myself to one point, m by the 
Texas farmer already quoted. 

In the present year is there, or was there 
any possible justification for plowing unde: 


ade 


any crop, specifically cotton? True, for sev- 
eral years, more cotton was planted than 
could be marketed at a good price. To keep 
the price up by reducing the planti1 was 
the purpose and justification of the Agricul- 


tural Adjustment Administration 

But cotton is more than cotton. It 
cottonseed oil—that is, fats. And of fat 
there is scarcity; it is needed for munit 
the Government housewives t 
As the point put the letter of 
farmer: 








“It does not make mse t n 
wife and other wives in the community are 
encouraged to strain bacon fat tc cure fat 
for munitions uses—and then force the 


farmers to plow under more fat in the cotton- 
1 a Whole neighborhood could salvag 


in a yeal 
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| Roosevelt, More Than Congress, Blamed 
for Legislation Delays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks in the Recorp, I include thi 
lowing article by Mark Sullivan, fr 
New York Herald Tribune: 
ROOSEVELT, MORE THAN CONGRESS, BLAMED FOR 

LEGISLATION DELAYS—MARK CULLIVAN INDI- 

| CATES THAT CONNALLY LABOR BILL, SHELVED 

IN DEFERENCE TO PRESIDENT, 18 TYPICAL OF 

THE WHOLE SITUATION OF LAWMAKING 

(By Mark Sullivan) 
October 





WASHINGTON, 


17.—The narrative 


here recited illustrates, I think, the whole 
story of the principal domestic issue now 
before the country. This is the charge that 
Congress has not lived up to its obliga s 
has failed to legislate as it ought t have 
Out of this has arisen what amounts to a 
menace cf constitutional crisis, havirz do 
with the relation between Congress a the 
| President. Discussion of this issue, in the 


press and over the radio, is mainly in gen- 
eralities, not clear to the public. Follow : 
is a factual, detailed narrative of a specific 

which illustrates the i 











case whole 1 n 
and will, I think, convey understanding 

Last November Democratic Sen: Tom 
CONNALLY, of Texas, introduced a bill dealing 
with labor relations in defense plan Tl 
details of the bill are not material to what 
happened toit. It was mu like man ther 
bills introduced about le sam ne, in a 
period of widespread strike Senator Con- 
NALLY’S waS a middle-of-the-road 

| extreme than most 

Upen Senator CONNALLY’s b the Judi- 
ciary Committee held prolonged |! ng 
Among witnesses, Robert P. Patterson, Un- 
der Secretary of War, called the bill “sensi- 
ble * * * practicable.” J V. For- 
restal, Under Secretary of the Navy, a} ved 
it. Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, U1 a 
States Navy (retired), ch n of t l d 
States Maritime Commi l 
“my hearty approval.” 

INDORSED BY COMMITTE! 
Thus approved, the Connally bil in- 


dorsed by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
I large, nonpart ] 


DY a tisan 
With this strikingly fav th 
bill was put on the Senate lendar on De- 
cember 1 

Before the Senate 
tives of the Administration 
Senate Labor Committee. 
Roosevelt was 
wn for dealing with labor relation 
They requested that action on all 1 ¢ - 
lation be suspended until the President ld 
‘} t his plan 
President’s plan it ter ¢ 
of appointment by 
War L 
management 
rel by ir 

President and lak 








They said Presi- 


about to develop a plan 


Lr 





ou 
The 


consisted 


now the ibor 
the whole m 
ations 
the 

With this meth 
Sena 


C 
cember 31 





consla 
However 
c 


enator CONNALLY waited 4 
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On March 30 Senator CONNALLY began a 
determined effort to have the Senate take 
up his bill. He realized, he said, that “there 
are currents of opposition to giving the Sen- 
ator from Texas a chance to have a vote 
taken on this bill; but he does not propose 
to be sideswiped and bypassed ” 


BARKLEY LED OPPOSITION 

The opposition expressed itself—formid- 
ably and forcefully, sometimes almost bit- 
terly—through Senate Leader ALBEN W. 
BarKLey, of Kentucky. One reason dwelt 
upon by Senator BarKLEy was that if the 
bill were brought up, it would be subject to 
amendment. Some possible amendmenis, he 
Said, might open up the whole field of labor 
legislation, including the matter of suspend- 
ing the 40-hour week, which had become a 
subject of contention. 

On this and other grounds Senator BarkK- 
LEY, in a long colloquy, spoke again and 
again, sometimes with strong feeling, against 
taking up the Connally bill. He conceded 
that “the Senator from Texas has beer im- 
patient with me because, as he probably 
thought, I have stalled on this thing and 
postponed it.” But he insisted on his belief 
that the Connally bill should not be taken 
up 

To this Senator CoNnNALLY replied with 
a pointed allusion to the obligation of leader- 
hip resting upon Senator BarRKLEy: “It looks 
to me as if the leadership shouid stand by 


the committees when ‘they act, and cer- 
tainly wh they have a committee voting 
i2to2 * * * My bill has been pending 


since December 1 
it considered 

For that day Senator CoNNALLY was un- 
successful. He declared he would continue 
to “try to get a vote on this bill.” ‘The fol- 
lowing day, April 1, he again moved that the 
bill be taken up 


and I have a right to have 





, 20-DAY POSTPONEMENT 





Leader BARKLEY seemed to yield. He said 
that the Senate was going to take an in- 
formal recess for 20 days, and he agreed that 

n the first day when we return the Sen- 
€ s motion shall be the pending business 
before the Senate.” 

April 20 came. The Presiding Officer of 
the Se te, Vice President Henry A. WALLACE, 
announced that Senator CONNALLY’s bill was 
the I order for this hour.” There- 
upon Se CONNALLY said: “I have a 
statement I wish to make.” 

To the surprise of the Senate, Senator Con- 

y said: “It had been my purpose to in- 














t upon the motion at this time. However, 
he Pre nt of the United States has per- 
nally requested me not to press the mo- 
tion until he sends a message to the Senate 
and the House within the approximate period 
of a week from this date. The President 
} 1 rized me to say that he made this 
l * Under these circum- 
stances I feel compelled to withhold in- 
sis u the motion at this time.” 
Senator CONNALLY made it clear he was 
mere delaying for a week until the Presi- 
c t should send his message “I haven't 
cl d my views in any respect regarding 
irability of the proposed legislation,” 
Sez I j i I should like to see 
enacted Senator CoNNALLY asked for 
inanimous co nt that when the 
é all convene following the delivery 
by the President, the motion 
v I now have pending may be in order 
‘ ¢ col c > » 7? by 
INFLATION MESSAGE 
Th mye e which President Roosevelt 
sent to C ress A 27 was the one an- 
nouncing a seve! t program dealing with 
inflat W the message included wages 
as a factor in inflation, it did not at all 


cover the substance of Senator CoNNALLY’s 
bill. 

This the Senator conceded. The morning 
following the President's message Senator 
CONNALLY said over and over that “the Sen- 
ator from Texas has never surrendered his 
views on the bill, and he does not surrender 
them now.” 

“But,” Senator CONNALLY added, “I am in 
a very difficult position. * * * I have 
another duty to perform—I have the duty of 
trying to get along in this wareffort. * * * 
We are trying to have leadership. * * * 
The President of the United States is 
charged with the responsibility of prosecut- 
ing this war. * * * I am trying to help 
him. * * * The President of the United 
States has influence with me.” 

In that spirit Senator CONNALLY sur- 
rendered his bill. “I do not want t> be in 
the position of getting into a controversy 
and an argument with the President of the 
United States about something which may 
work out under his policies better thin @nder 
somebody else’s policies,” he said. 

The incident and the Connally bill ended 
with Senate Leader BarxKLey saying, “I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Texas for 
[his] broadminded, generous, and patriotic 
attitude.” 

What happened about the Connally bill 
happened, with variations, about the other 
steps Congress took toward legislating about 
labor. The President, wisely or not, wished 
to keep labor matters in his own hands. He 
was deferred to by leaders of his majority 
party in Congress. Again and again labor 
legislation was prevented—once after a bill 


had passed the House by a vote of 2 to 1. 








Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from Mr, Leon Henderson, 
Director of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1942. 
The Honorable R. E. THoMASOoN, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. THOMASON: Your letter of Oc- 
tober 5, 1942, enclosing letters from Messrs 
Frank Duncan, P. E. Barnett, and Joe White, 
of Terlingua, Tex., is greatly appreciated 

The Office of Price Administration has 
been ordered by Mr. William M. Jeffers, the 
rubber director, to institute a Nation-wide 
mileage rationing program through the con- 
trol of gasoline for the purpose of conserv- 
ing our rubber-borne transportation. This 
order from Mr. Jeffers is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the special commit- 
tee appointed by the President to study the 
complex rubber situation. 

This Office is now engaged in the study of 
the problems involved in such a program and 
in the formulation of the plan. The com- 
ments and suggestions of your constituents 
are appreciated, and you may assure them 


that they comments and suggestions will 
be given careful consideration in the prep- 


aration of the Nation-wide mileage rationing 
program. The problems of long distances 
and inadequate transportation facilities are 
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receiving special consideration. In fact, you 
may assure your constituents that the Na- 
tion-wide mileage rationing program wil! 
provide whatever amount of gasoline is nec- 
essary for essential driving, regardless of 
distance. 

The needs of people living in rural areas 
will be adequately provided for in the Na- 
tion-wide program. Preferred mileage (i. e., 
occupational mileage in excess of 470 miles 
per month) will be available to farmers for 
the operation of a passenger automobile to 
transport farm products and necessary farm 
supplies between farm and market, shipping 
point, or point of delivery, or between one 
farm establishment and another. Such 
mileage will also be available for the trans- 
portation of farm workers between their res- 
idences or lodgings and their places of em- 
ployment or between places of employment 

Special rations will be available to farm- 
ers, under certain conditions, to make it 
possible for them to secure necessary medical 
attention or therapeutic treatment, or to 
procure necessary food and supplies. The 
program will also provide whatever amount 
of gasoline is needed for the operation of 
farm machinery or equipment, stoves, and 
household appliances. 

The Nation-wide program will also provide 
whatever amount of gasoline is necessary 
to enable workers in agricultural, indus- 
trial, or extractive establishments to travel 
between their homes and their places of em- 
ployment. 

Under the Nation-wide program, peopie 
who have occupational need for gasoline will 
be eligible for supplemental rations for 
their occupational purposes. It will also be 
possible to issue tires for their cars in view 
of the fact that the mileage rationing pro- 
gram will provide a strict control over the 
operation of the cars. This control will in- 
clude the 35-mile speed limit and a compul- 
sory periodic tire inspection as well as the 
mileage rationing. They will be issued a 
basic ration book providing 240 miles of 
travel per month, calculated on the basis of 
15 miles per gallon, and will also be eligible 
to receive supplemental rations to the extent 
presently provided by the “B” ration book. 
To qualify for supplemental rations, the ap- 
plicant will be required to show that he is 
sharing his car with at least three other peo- 
ple or that it is impossible to do so and 
that alternate means of transportation are 
not available. The maximum mileage pro- 
vided by the “B” book amounts to 320 miles 
per month. This, in addition to the mileage 
provided by the basic ration, will make avail- 
able a maximum of 560 miles per month for 
all occupational purposes not included in 
the preferred mileage category. 

As pointed out in the foregoing, mileage 
in excess of that provided by the “A” and 
“B” ration books will be available to those 
of your constituents who are working in 
the mines. 

Concerning the necessity for Nation-wide 
mileage rationing, the Baruch committee 
has reported that the existing rubber sup- 
ply situation is so dangerous that unless 
corrective measures are taken immediately, 
this country will face both a military and 
civilian collapse. This committee also in- 
form~ us that gasoline rationing is the only 
way of conserving our present rubber sup- 
ply. The committee explored every means 
of avoiding this method, but it was found to 
be inescapable. 

We trust that this information will en- 
able you to provide your constituents with 
a better understanding of the Nation-wide 
mileage rationing program. In accordance 
with your request, we are forwarding the 
letters of your constituents to Mr. William 
M. Jeffers. 

Sincerely yours 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 
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Address of Hon. Clyde L. Herring to the 
People of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 19 (legisiative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very excellent 
address delivered by my colleague [Mr. 
HERRING] over the radio on September 30, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
am glad of this 

from Washing- 


Gocd evening, friends. I 
opportunity to speak to you 


ton on matters of first importance to our 
urban as well as our rural population. 

I have just left the Senate floor, where 
we passed by an overwhelming vote Senate 
Joint Resolution 161, which has for its ex- 


press purpose the stabilization of living costs 
which will insure this Nation against the 
terrible consequences of inflation. 

It is necessarily broad in scope and places 
upon the Chief Executive the major respon- 
sibility for its enforcement. Time does not 
permit a comprehensive discussion of the va- 
rious provisions. Suffice it to say that after 
many days of earnest consideration in the 
Banking and Currency Committee and after 
long debate on the floor, we have finally 
passed a measure which meets as nearly as 
possible every requirement set forth by the 
President as essential to meet the serious 


problem of rapidly rising commodity prices, 
rents, and wages 
Briefly, this joint resolution directs the 


President, cn or before November 1, 1942, to 

issue a general order stabilizing prices, wages, 

and salaries affecting the cost of living. So 

far as practicable, this shail be done on the 

k the levels which existed on Septem- 
15, 1942. 


The Pre 





aSiS Ol 


ident is authorized thereafter to 





nake adjustments with respect to prices, 
v s, and salaries to the extent that he 
finds necessary to correct gr inequities 


and to aid in the effective prosecution of 
tablished for 
commodity below a price 
to producers eit! the 
rity price for such commodity, or hig 
est prices received by such producer between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942 


No maximum price shall be « 
y agricultural 
which reflect 


? 


will 











I further provided that m 
hall be made in maximum pric 
ricultural commodity under 
rescribed by the President in any 
in it appears such modification 
crease production of such commodity 
war purposes or where, by reason of in- 
c! ed labor cc or other < to the pro- 
ducers, the maximum prices € blished 
vill not reflect ich increased <¢ It is 
urther | ded that in the fixing of maxi- 
num prices, on preducts resulting from the 
ocessing of agricultural com: 








cluding livestock, a fair and equit 
hall be allowed for such proce 

pl that in fixing price ximums 
for C ural commodities adequate weight- 
ing sh given to farm labor. The direc- 
tive s izing prices, wages, and laries as 
of Se] r 15 places wage 


a par with an increase of 15 percent above 
the prevailing wages January 1, 1941, as estab- 
lished by the War Labor Board. 

The prime purpose of this legislation is to 
provide a sound basis for our farmers to do all 
they can to help win this war But it would 
serve no purpose to leave them in a fool’s 
paradise—in a wild inflation—for which they, 
above all, would pay the price when the war 
is over. 

We have a million fine citizens living on 
Iowa's fertile acres. They are intelligent men 
and women and they know the steps that for 
10 years have been taken to benefit their 
position. 

They know that during the past 10 years, 
for the first time in all history, their prob- 
lems have had the sympathetic consideration 
of the national administration. They are fa- 
miliar with the legislation now before the 
Congress, and to this very hour I have not 
received from one single Iowa farmer, as such, 
a request to vote for any amendment which 
would deprive the President of the authority 
to prosecute the war on the home front 
through regulation of wages and prices and 
the prevention of increased inflation—infla- 
tion which is now taking place at the rate 
of 1% percent increased cost of living per 
month. 

There exists nowhere in this country a 
group of people who understand better, 
through bitter experience, the effects of infla- 


tion than the farmers and businessmen of 
Iowa. During World War No. 1 we had prices 
of $2 per bushel for corn, $3.50 per bushel for 
wheat, and like prices for other products. 
This tended, with other factors, to bring 


on, first, the inflation, and then the de- 
flation, which bankrupted a goodly 
portion of our Iowa farmers and Iowa busi- 
nessmen as well We know the cost of in- 


oro- 


flation out in Iowa. We have rmined 
not to permit it to happen again cannot 
forget that period from 1921 to when 





Iowa banks were closing at the rate of 5 to 25 
per day; when farmers were being driven out 
upon the highway through foreclosure; 
when every courthouse in the State rang with 
the sound of the sheriff's foreclosure hammer 
The trek of the covered wagon was ag 
upon the highways of Iowa—leading the 
farmer knew not where 

I know that the Iowa 
greatest difficulties today, not so m 
the price of hogs, which he looks on as being 
satisfactory, nor with the prices of any of 
his other leading products, but with the prob- 
lem of holding his labo 











farmer na 














The Iowa farmer wants to be in a posi- 
tion to help the war effort as much next year 
as this year. If possible, he wants to produce 
even more next year than he produces this 
year He knows that the peopk f the 
United Sta r allie eed a 
that he can He ! that 
when the a loses €a man to a 
munitions fac med f es or 
for any other reason, he, consequence 
must sell some of his cows As a matter of 
fact, I am informed tt! ( recent 
mont hose dait farn ! } s 
just one man have, on the average, cut down 

cow numbers by more than 40 pe l 
hbors wh ere more f I in- 
labor increased t ! ( ¢ 

inequity 

I have felt that the really in 

t ke t e ps I ese] 

dequate manp ver r tk mé who 
produce products of which there is likely to 
be a scarcity ex v I m < 
the measure passed by Se j 
amended, and for which I w I 
to vot makes it more likel 
T pass tha t n WwW h the ¢ 
could } this tim I eer 
me most ! th he differe 1 
To! S e able t on wu 
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legislation which has today been passed by 
the Senate. Unity in this country today is 
more important than ever before 

I am deeply concerned about the farm 
price situation after the war. Two or three 
years after the war is over, farmers will nee 
price support much more than they 
now. It is important that the farmers d 
not alienate public support at this time be- 
cause they will have such great need of pub- 
lic understanding a little later on The 
period after the war will last much longer 
than the period during the war. I am cert 


neec 


that the legislation today enacted best en- 
ables the farmers to save during the S 
well as preserve the farmers’ positi 





the war 

A most important factor in the agricultural 
production and marketing situation is t 
almost vanishing margin between the market 
price of raw materials or feedstuffs and the 
finished product such as beef, pork, and lard 
under existing ceilings. A margin must be 
permitted between the price of the raw ma- 
terials and the finished product to 
that processing, or processing will ultimately 
be so curtailed as to be 
threat to our whole war effort 
passed today provides for the at 
of such necessary margins 

Today the great fear of these farm leader 
and thoughtful farmers whc iow th 
lems of agriculture in our national econom 
nas been and that the farmer may | 
placed in a position that will not perm 
to do his full part 
ning the war—he fears that for lack of mé 
and machinery and equipment he cann 
provide the food to ! 
United Nations 

He and his Midwest fellow 
lights on their tractors throu; ll I f 
weather to do their job but that farmer, lack- 
ing men, needs tractors to pull and m 
to be pulled, but also he needs men rul 
the tractor. 

I have a great concern as t rether 
draft boards under their re 
under their calls for more and more meé 
seen able to sift 
way as to keep essential 

We have been told that our ain 
army reach as high thir m 
lion men. MayI say that it is my firm bel 





the most deadening 











feed the vast rm oI the 





their registrants in suc 


men on tl larn 


is twelve cr 





that we can the more quickly overcome 
enemies with a well equipped and adequate 
upplied army of five lion mer 
an army of ten tot mlili 
which we cannot at ne s | 
equipment, food supplies, or transp 
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His real worries are: (1) shortage of labor; 
(2) shortage of equipment; (3) the resulting 
shortage tf tood 

With all of these shortages I shall concern 
myself immediately, as I have been concerned 
in the past 

I shall seek to have an assurance from 
draft officials that a definite policy, rather 
than misleading bits of newspaper publicity, 
shail be set up and made public which will, 
on the basis of its productive capacity for 
food, assure each farming community of 
a sufficient labor supply 

I shall seek immediately to have a state- 
Production Board as to 








ment from the War 

how much new farm equipment can be made 
vailable—n¢ imates, but down the line 
plans from the manufacturer to the dealer 
whi to receive the equipment and all nec- 
essary repair parts. I know the fine, high 
ype of patriotic businessmen in the War 


Production Board working so efficientiy on 


























»blem and I am confident that they 
will give prompt consideration to the equip- 
r it ems of the farmers. There has 
been some consideration of concentrating 
1¢ manufacture of farm equipment with 
her small manufacturers or in one or two 
large plants throughout the country. In 
y ! this is no time for such a plan 
to be ed out and I therefore shall ask im- 
mediately that the allotted amount of farm 
hinery be manufactured by plants al- 
ily supplied with the raw materials, the 
equij nt, and the skilled labor 
»¢ 1e ) t we will not be handi- 
ppt in the vitally important 1943 pro- 
I c ju much a war material as 
gu pla and tanks, and the farmers 
must | provided immediately with the 
equipment vitally necessary to carry out the 
produc n plans of the Government The 
farmers should and must know now whether 
or not they will be permitted to purchase 
quipment cr repair parts to 
keep their farms going. I am sure that ac- 
his nportant question will be 
forthcoming promptly 
Practically all of the farm equipment com- 
panies, both large and sm have from 75 
to 80 percent of the mat necessary t 
produce the equipment required for 1943 
product This is a normal business op- 
« ise these manufacture have 
alway in necessary to maintain a large 
pile which would permit them to pro- 
auce tf t { larm equipment within a 
time It is al true that the 
chine tools in the hands of farm equip- 
urers are set and ready t 
; 1 equi determined 
j for tl 13 food 
v t comp 
\ cap t 
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€ j t for 1 
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facts as to the amount of materials avail- 
able, as well as manpower. 

Farmers should know early in the crop 
year whether or not they will be permitted 
to purchase additional new equipment or re- 
pair parts to keep their machines going. The 
longer the limitation order is withheld the 
more serious the bottleneck and the whole 
operation becomes involved 

Rationing boards have been set up in 
every county throughout the United States 
whose business it is to determine which 
farmers are entitled to new equipment. Un- 
til they have some idea as to the amount of 
equipment that will be available their hands 
are tied insofar as operating efficiently in 
their own communities is concerned 

In the State of Iowa the production and 
manufacture of farm equipment has always 
been one of the maj industries. These 
companies have done a superb job in the war 
effort in delivering millions and millions of 
dollars in war goods. By permitting these 
factories to produce whatever farm equip- 
ment is necessary and continue their war 
contracts, thousands of workers will remain 
in their home communities where they own 
their homes and can work most efficiently 
If these factories are not run full capacity 
it will mean the dislocation of labor and re- 
sult in long 

There has never na time in the his- 
this country when American busi- 
had so signal an opportunity to do 
whole of our peo- 
are commonplaces 

them to become 

The time to act 


inefficiency all a the line 





bee 
tory of! 
nessmen 
constructive job for the 
pie Hunger and want 
abroad We do not want 





our unwelcome guests here 
is now in advance of any possible shortage. 





Even in a constitut al form of govern- 


ment in time of great emergency the execu- 
tive branch must have wide leeway. For- 


tunately we in America have had ample op- 
portunity to observe our Chief Executive 
We his qualities and his capacity for 
fs courageous leadership. The farmer, 








ar 











above all, through experience, has learned of 
the value of this leadership. The Congress 
of the United es will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with demonstrate to our 
friends and f that there is no divi- 

I no jealousi« n s democracy cf ours 
I we are al tr le democracy is 
be y weighed in the balance We can all 
I ce in this action—it spells unity and 
success. On sober reflection it will please 
f but our Axis enemie It will help to 
bring about peace in e world. It demon- 
s t a den can and will show 
i ibility to sur ad. 





War Critics and Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


IN THE SENATE OF UNITED STATES 


ber 1! lative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANEK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Rhode Island {Mr. GREEN] on the 
subject War Critics and Ideals. 

T being no objection, the address 


There 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow citizer t hard for public 


r npaig 
Ccampe 


Washing- 
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ton find our time almost entirely taken up 
with the war effort, preparing by legislation 
and in other ways to fight this war to a vic- 
torious finish. Everything we do there i; 
tested by whether it contributes to that end 
or not. The public reads of the long debates 
in Congress and knows of the important legis- 
lation passed there. It hears little, however: 

of the long hearings and debates in commit- 
tee which precede the committee’s report on 
@ bill before it comes up for discussion in the 

Senate or House. Then there are numerous 
conferences with public officials in variou 

departments, heads of various war agencies, 
members of the Cabinet, Ambassadors of for- 
eign nations, and now and then with th 
President himself. Day in, day out, week i: 

week out, by day and night, the overwhelm- 
ing thought of this plobal war in Asia, in 
Africa, in Europe, and even here in America 
overwhelms all other thoughts on less im- 
portant subjects. From time to time these 
other subjects may momentarily distract our 
attention, but even then in the background 
looms this tremendous, awe-inspiring 
threatening which we must counter- 
attack and overcome or we perish 

It constantly comes nearer to us in 
impact on our daily life. Yesterday we were 
cautioned against the extravagant use of 
something we are accustomed to, today some 
regulation is put into effect limiting that 
use. ‘Tomorrow there may be absolute pro- 
hibition of its use; a few months ago we 
enjoyed freedom of choice as to our work 
This month that is somewhat limited. A 
few months hence we may have to work how 
and when and where we are told. 

Last year we drafted a few million men and 
appropriated a few billion dollars. This year 
we are drafting still more million men and 
appropriating still more billion dollars. In 
he coming years no one knows what further 
increases in both may prove necessary. What- 
ever that increase may be the American 
people will grant it grimly, with jaw set in 
firm determination to win this war regard- 
less of the cost 

Most of us take 
sophically, and patriotically. 


force 


its 





all this patiently, philo- 
There are, how- 


ever, some persons lacking in imagination, 
or entirely self-centered, who become irri- 
tated at the state of the world which thus 
interrupts their daily routine They un- 


reasonably look around for someone to blame 
as the source of that irritation, and they 
seek some political head to hit because of it 
One cannot reason with such people because 
they are essentially unreasonable. There 
is no use trying to convince them that n¢ 
individual official is to blame, because they 
admit it, but nevertheless they give expres- 
sion to their nervous tension by taking it 


out on public officials since there seems to 


be no one else within reach and no other 
way of letting off steam 

I realize all this and try not to be hard 01 
such critic I sympathize with them—some- 





irritation and philosophically 
attribute it to lack of a sense of tht 
relative importance of things. Here is on¢ 
woman upset and complaining because she 
has not enough gasoline to get to a bridges 
party to which she wants to go. Across the 

t sits a mother whose only son is in some 
far distant land beyond the ocean, struggling 
against all sorts of odds to keep his country’s 
flag flying. Her 


him, as she w¢ 


what—in their 
the 


thoughts are far away with 
nders whether he is alive or 
dead. If alive is he well, or is he possibly 
maimed for the balance of his life? In con- 
trast how petty the loss of the bridge party 
seems! 


Young man after young man comes to me 


for advice as to how he can best serve his 
country regardless of consequences to him- 
self. Then an older businessman comes to 
my office and explains how it is against not 
only h n tere but also, as he sees it, 
against the interest of our country to take 
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Cs uway by taxation 1 only part of his peace- 
x time profits, but also m«¢ of his war profits 
; He states, and states unqualifiedly, that if 
* this incentive is taken away his production 
must certainly be curtailed. We are at war. 
% I wonder whether this man realizes it. Does 
4 he realize millions of our countrymen are 
win this war? 
are worse off because of it 

i icrifice compared with that which most 
of these young men are making? They are 
st enlisting and risking their lives on sea 

and in the air from any profit 


and land 
t They are acting from the much 











to 








What is 









































$ otive of patriotism. They want to 
Z ca To do this they will give up, 
their savings, their family ties, 
1ei1 their bodies, and perhaps their 
e I feel sorry for this man because 
his low standards of life. I am sorry for 
1im because he cannot realize the thrill 
which inspires a man or a woman to make a 
rifice for an ideal. I am not sorry for him 
ecause he cannot keep all ] war profits 
In fact, I see no justification for his keeping 
ny part of them. Why should he be better 
ff because of the war when most of his fellow 
ens are worse off because of Why 
50 al ave more money after thi 
is O will suffer a 1 whether 
we win or lose the war. War is a costly busi- 
: ess i blood, and temporarily in 
. moc ition Even if we win th 
r \ lost much of all of these 
That j we pay for victory, but the 
* vict is worth the price. If we lose thé 
war, we lose not a part but all of these thing 
4 So really nothing else matters 
; I have said that even if we win the wa! 
I hoy nd believe we shall, we lose much 
On t other hand, we gain some things 
Among others, we maintain and 
; ir ide: As men grow older many of tl 
; 7 tend to become more cynical They would 
ill it, suppose, “disillusioned and practical 
| Some of them lose faith in the strength of 
i ideas d ideals, two of the strongest forces 
t in the world for moving men to action—the 
| yu s of keeping men in communion 
ith and goodness. If we lose ou! 
I deals, we lose the source of all inspiration to 
rogress and we stop in our development 


of the materialist 
ome, but of the 
on ideals You 
Declara- 


the land not 
claimed by 
founded 
rson’s words in ou! 


Independence: 





remember Jefi 


n of 


“We hold these truths to he self-evident, 
hat all men are created equal, that they 
ire endowed by their Creator with certain 


alienable rights, that among these are life, 
erty, and pursuit of happiness 
maintained on ideals You remem- 
1's words at Gettysburg: 

here highly resolve that these dead 
ve died in vain, that this Nation 
hall have a new birth of freedon 
that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 








In the great trial of the World War it wa 








1ined b leal You remember Wilsor 
ol te ngress when we went to war: 
fight for the things which we 
alway nearest our hearts—fo! 
ocracy, for the right of those who submi 


) authority to have a 


governments, for 


voice in 


the rights and 





nations, for a universal d f 
b XC 1 concert of free as 
! I fe t ll 1 ( nd n f 
v elf at t fre 

Wils j ul wv t ful f ed for 

Y nsl1y not go into nov Ye ve We 
he be I ng envisioned that ideal 
for a tir His ideal, as reexpressed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is reinspiring us 
nov TI e may it be realized not for 
ut f n peneratior 













I have referred t i ig criti at 
ff things in general c ive tried to ex- rat 
plain and partially excuse this attitude. They and 
are bad enough, but not nearly so bad as the in t 
reasoning critics who know the « tions 


with which those officials have to contend in 





TYRTLF 
gradually reorganizing our estat cial Myr - 
and economic and fiscal life, fro etim«e ve owe 

: : a that 
to wartime function There mu of course, > 









































be many dislocations. There must be some | Tecrul i wesng' eee 
mistakes, especially as everything must either | 1 the f the United Sta Asin 
be done in haste, or else it will be too late to worn i a soldier of the U! : 
be worth doing at all. Don’t jet us forget the | AT™MY Pree ee: er TNS oi F 
old adage “Haste makes waste.” Yet the: just begun to my CMURSREN YE csgal 
critics who know better seek for th wn triot and my respect fol 
selfish advantage to play on the irt y of upon BCR Tay Coun — 
the unreasoning. They conde! ( ns | int reatness. As a young A : 
which cannot be avoided. They ex el who s enjoyed many of the 
mistakes which are only hum They | @vailable the people of a free 
hamper the work of able and patriot ficials | felt Fes ene ; ; 
by yapping and nipping at their hee life and a clear reali - 
Too often these critics have no record of which my ul n this | 
public service in private life, justifying their | flit 
etting themselves up as judges of those wl From Washi! I : , M 
have trie or less 1ICC full ender! Md., for induction, and from there I 
such put ce. Usually if a man o1 long ith other yout eg! 
woman has a real sense of pub bligati it Beach, S. C., fo! I i 
finds expression in seizi1 y me of the 1 United S s Air ¢ 
opportunities our private, charitable ed- p from Fort Mé M B 
ucational institutions offer in t democratic most enjoyable nN r : 
society of ours. Past < ons esent t 
words, are the be proof of a I n 1 Cars € ! [ B 
the welfare of his fellowmen As Emer- from Me: I 1 Negr i 
son once said, “What you are speaks so loud N rk, Pennsylv: N Jer Mi 
that I cannot hear what you say land District of ¢ Vil 
Let us turn from these critics, wh fter Th i 1 engagec 
all, are not representative of the great mas tior ( ian f it 
of our citizens, and take inspiration from | i n Governmen Ww 
those citizens themselves. I drew such in- | t wi n Pitt 
spiration last Sunday when men and women, But is |} ur I 
old and young, rich and poo! ined togeth th job ni e all v 
in our drive for scrap metal I t ne job u 1 that job fi ] I 
of the finest exhibitions of communi the complete liquidatio1 
and of a general response to a patrioti al tion of a g p of ernat 
I have ever experienced. As I observ the At Myr Bea S. ¢ ve fou I 
scrap piled along the sidewalks and I that vou ld tl ? 
visited the different dumps, I said I f } I I S 
“A spirit like that shown here is invincible Atla - Coas Myrt Beat n - 
I wish Hitler could see it, for he would realize tuall ken é T S 
he might as well quit now.” But he wasn’t Army, with the cons i ¢ 
here and so we, each one of us, must g« n ae civilian popul I 
doing his best, in the way open to him After several months here 
heip win this war—for nothing else really with one an ranches 
matters, the servi oe r\ 
a cordial e d 
tienen colors Ev 
here liz r 
Praise From a Colored Soldier the Army, not a classroom f 
ologies, hatreds, and race problen Eve 
one he r ailzes he I a } t ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS doi I edit ( 
OF Ss compahy 2 
1¢ 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY As a young American N 
OF PENNSYLVANIA or Mm} oe Iam happy I 
re ) mong tl! n gy ¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES the ed rces wh e doil 
te + re rat ' 
Monday, October 19 (legislative day of | gece; sine | securi fa 
Thursday, October 15), 194 just ce 
GUFFEY. Mr. President, as evi- | 9 Se ee 
dence of the efficient handling of the | has as much to be proud ( 
troops in the Army and their enthusiastic Americat He } - 
satisfaction with conditions, I offer and conflic other Ame! a fore 
ask to have printed in the REcorp a word yp s j flicted my < 
of praise from one of the colored sol- © of gqing cown oe 
diers as published in the newspapers of 3 a oem a : 
vesterday. ; kee P ; ; 
There being no objection, the lette ut od and dominated by Eitie 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp ‘oct ! urd 
as follows: n hom AY 
From the Washington I O . m Am«¢ 
1942 hip Go f my Ame 
a pla wn 1 ma 
COLORED SOLDIER LOOKS AT THE ARMY educ ar G 
(EDITOR’S NOTI Bert Cumby, 29-y« l erfe Ame v 
Negro soldier stationed at Myrtle Beach, S.C man bu } 1 


about the 
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i there a Joe Louis, a Marian An- 
a George W. Carver, a Mordecai W. 
Johnson, a C. C. Spalding, and numerous 
other American Negroes have won the respect 
of their fellow Americans—Americans of all 
races and colors. 





Defeatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
REcoRD a very timely editorial en- 
titled “Let’s Stop the Squawking—Dis- 
couragement, Like the Flu, Is Catching,” 
published in the Anderson (S. C.) Inde- 
pendent of October 11, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


the 





1 STOP THE SQUAWKING—DISCOURAGEMENT, 
LIKE THE FLU, IS CATCHING 
Let’s quit kicking 
I getting mighty tiresome and it tends to 
iscouragement 
Every day cr so some panicky Government 
ficial or her climbs up on his hind legs 
a yt S 
We ar sing this war!” 
Ths { e 1 nto doil I han 
a ng tft a ft the ws at I as t 
c ly calle 
W ' (ry y i¢ niin ' = 
a l S184 ACCp itl Ji1i€ 
i t q lawk 
Produ way behind!” |} x in- 
x Y wt can we do 
t tc e since Pearl H r? 
rt cou f ere caught 1 ping 
iy arec 
B D b have given 
d loaned € the have 
ked ! 
I ure va ur aeiense, 
I ! hel it yuired of us, 
d Stalin to the contrary notwith- 
We ! a: hundred thou- 
n erst trained and equipped—we 
kept our supply lines open to then 
her Thousands of other soldiers 
-d here in Americ 
hing ships in unheard of tim¢ 
wn record. Our air for S 
f g excelle account 
Ou ) I up to all traditions 
If t} kie-de I dee} deep? 
P R h take 1 lon - 
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to acnieve 


This piece is mostly about those who de- 
light in trying to depress us. 

That is the method you employ on chil- 
dren—frighten them into good behavior. 

But Americans are not all morens. You'd 
be surprised. 

And so any attempt to frighten them into 
greater war effort is apt to fail. 

That's because Americans, quite unlike 
most Europeans, are naturally optimistic. 

And they'll do whatever they are asked to 
do to help win peace. 

President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 


are both natural optimists. They believe 
that the spirit is moved to miracies by 


praise, by unfaltering confidence, by stub- 
bern faith and persistent optimism. 

Which are the inherent traits of freedom- 
born Americans. 

But there are others—too many others— 
who are flaunting the fear of ultimate de- 
feat in exhortation and pep talks; cracking 
down on us; scolding and ranting; depress- 
ing us—that is their formula. 

And it’s no good 

The President wants less 
hooed. 

He said so 

But he does not wis 
ers, either. 

What he wants is mor 
criminating commenting. 

He wants a better sense of proportion, and 
mainly a more buoyant and constructive at- 
titude 

That's it. More constructive oratory and 
kicking, less scolding. 

Does anyone imagine for a second that we 
all—every man, woman, and child—do not 
want to win this war! 

The very thought is preposterous. 

Then let’s work together. Let the orator- 


defeatism bally- 


to suppress the wail- 


informed and dis- 


less 
1€SS 


ical wrestlers give us constructive criticism; 
tell us a few whys with a sprinkling of where- 
fores. We'll understand. And we'll respond 


We always have. 

Isn't this period depression tough 
enough without too many ranters scourging 
us for something about which we are left in 
the dark! 

We can stand a bit of 

Nobody is grumbling 


‘ 


heer occasionally 
about hardships and 


the many direful days that are promised us 
by the naggers 

All we want is to be regarded as partners in 
this business of stamping out racketeers 
who started this war 


Treat us as equals ar 
how quickly we'll act 


d they'll be surprised 
human and smile and 





cratch the lining of our pockets for whatever 
it 
ln tt bogey maz 

V I ell b Santa Claus! 





Whither Goeth Thou? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 

from now when the people engaged in 

this j and those responsible for 


REPRESENTATIVES 


woria War, 


this catastrophe to civilization have 
passed into cblivion, the record of our 
Nation’s effort and the things we sought 


and the actual results obtained 


from the maelstrom will be more illu- 
minating to the student of history than 


he 


anything that can be discerned in the 


present beclouded 


| 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include following article from the United 
Press: 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH AMERICAN TROOPS 

The list of places occupied by America 
troops now reads like a gazetteer. 

Yesterday three new ones were added 
New Zealand, the New Hebrides, and Fi; 
Islands—as the more than 600,000 Units 
States troops known to be on overseas dut 
steadily expanded their world-wide bases. 

Here are the bases now being used: 

Caribbean: Dutch Guinea, Trinidad, Ja 
maica, Bahamas, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Virgi: 
Islands, Bermuda, Guatemala, St. Lucia, Pan 
ama Canal Zone, and Antigua. (in additio: 
Ecuador has announced that American troop 
are in the Galapagos Islands and on the ti} 
of Ecuador, but this has not been confirme: 
here.) 

Pacific: Andreanof and other Aleutia: 
islands, Alaska, Australia, New Zealand, Ne\ 
Caledonia, New Guinea, Fiji, New Hebride: 
Solomons, and Hawaii. 

Asia: India and China. 

North Atiantic: Greenland, Newfoundland 
Iceland, North Ireland, and Britain. 

Africa: Egypt and Eritrea. (In addition 
troops have been reported in Belgian Cong 
Liberia, d Nigeria, which lie on the ail 
supply route to the Near East. Brazil als: 
lies on this route, and United States Arm 
and Navy officers are cooperating with Bra- 
zilians in setting up defenses.) 











Address of Hon. John W. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, Majority Leader of 
tae House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr 
Speaker, we shall not win this war with 
armies and navies at a distance if th: 
people themselves neglect their services a: 
citizens. It will be a travesty if Amer- 
icans neglect the democracy they posses 
while other Americans arc dying in all 
corners of the world to preserve it. We 
can lose self-government by abandon- 
ment as effectually as by defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, the other evening I heard 
a great radio address, delivered by one 
of the most tolerant, far-seeing Amer- 
icans of this age. 

As the majority leader of the majority 
party in the House of Representatives, < 
body which across the years has shaped 
the destiny of America, Jopn W. McCor- 
MACK measures up to the role his title 
implies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks it 
the Recorp, I include c copy of the addres 
delivered by JoHN W. McCormack, ma 
jority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, over the Blue Network, Nationa! 
Broadcasting Company, from Washing- 
ton, D. C., Saturday evening, October 17 
1942: 

Less than 3 weeks from today the America! 
people the polls in the first electior 
since the beginning of the war. That will b 
no ordinary occasion, poli otherwise 


1 of democracy 


will go tc 





tical or 






election will be the symb 


ekg Bag 


Ngan ae 
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You know that free elections have 


+ioY 
in action. 


disappeared in all the dictator-controlled 


countries. You know that the basic right 
essential to all others for which our sons and 
prothers are fighting is the right of self-gov- 
ernment. And you know that that right is at 
stake on this earth at this hour. There may 
have been times when the American people 
could afford to be neglectful of their duties 
as citizens and voters. They can negiect 
hese duties now only as they are willing to 
neglect the cause for which their sons and 
husbands and brothers are fighting. We ex- 
yect them to make effective use of their bul- 
lets. This election calls also for the effective 
use of our ballots to demonstrate to our fight- 
men, our allies, and our enemies also 
hat self-government does make sense and 
rength behind a fighting unity. This is ef- 
ective democracy which our soldiers defend. 
This election is the chance to make it more 
n ever effective. Above all, every American 
yuld vote. 

This generation of Americans is on trial 
That means that each and every American 
is on trial. We are charged with the duty of 
preserving the Union—of saving our country 
This is our great trust. Are we going to be 
he first generation of Americans that failed 

our duty and trust? That is the question 
hat confronts us. Upon what we do now, 
each and every one of us, depends the an- 
swer to that grave question. History will 
record our verdict 

We all know that our men of the 
forces are Going their part with ¢ 
that lives up to the great traditions 
Americans. 

One of the most important means by 
which we on the civilian front can effectively 
do our part is above all by voting, and I 

ntend that by voting for the Democratic 

indidates for this National House of Rep- 
resentatives and the United States Senate, 
is the stark, plain, and Only method of per- 
this duty, 
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I Ss amazed, and as an American, at a 
time when our beloved country is at war, I 
stunned, when only 1 week ago tonight 

I heard a political radio speech made by the 


en spokesman of the Republican Party, 
Clarence Budington Kelland, executive direc- 





f the Republican National Comn e 
h was the most glarir l along par- 
n lines, an appeal f l divi- 
n and disunity, I } Pearl 
Harbor. Regardless of } *pre- 
ents the feelings of the aver +R iblican 
the homes of our country, his party must 
d by what he said 
By he use of subterfuge and pecious 
ment, he attempted to create a smoke 
in the hope that you would 1 ippre- 
he real significance of what he actually 
i 
He said, in part The Republican Party 
l le no premature negotiated peac 
Y ll note he said “premature negotiated 
I did not 1 I utely d un- 
lly what is in the } ( f 
Ame! I The R 1k I will 
rate any 1 tiated ( 
I f n ( nstructic I 
fi t laneva that n 
reputl Par i de I 
e hom who ¢ e 
t i t he l ne 
ted pt € € 
! it shoul pre- 
Well, to negotiate with our ¢€ ie 
t r democracy It is a dé f I 
fo most of our 130,00( A ~ 
ted p whet tur 
rwise, is a compromis lef 
ir country and ou usé 
Our country cannot ne h Nazi 
lany cr Kimona J an I { I - 
ry ord t for u As Gene M Arthur 
i] ted it, “We shall wi i 


This is an American war. We are fighting 
as Americans. We must vote strictly along 
the lines of what is for the best interests of 
our country. This is one year when we must 
forget our differences and lay them on the 
table, so to speak, and vote as Americans; 
not as members of any particular political 
party. Mr. Kelland made an appeal to emo- 
tionalism and partisanship. I make tonight 
an appeal to rational consideration; that 
everyone go to the polls and vote your con- 
science as American citizens. 

As an American and as a Democrat, I chal- 
lenge the statement made by the Republican 
spokesman, Mr. Kelland 


President Roosevelt is against any kind of 
a negotiated peace. 
The American people are against any kind 





of a negotiated peace. 

The Democratic candidates for the Con- 
gress, the House and the Senate, are against 
any kind of a negotiated peace 

On this issue alone, every American who is 
opposed to any kind of a negotiated peace 
should vote for the Democratic candidates for 
Congress. Such a vote will be a rebuke to 
those who dare, even through innuendo, to 
inject this dangerous question into this cam- 
paign, doing so in the hope that the voters 
would not detect its true meaning You 
must bear in mind that Mr. Kelland raised 
this dangerous issue during a political speech 
over this very network when he was urging 
the election of a Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now is the time to silence the 
voice of the appeasers. Each Republican can- 
didate for the National House of Representa- 
tives or the United States Senate is placed 
in the position by the utterances of the 
official spokesman of the Republican Party of 
repudiating the utterances of the party’s 
authorized spokesman 

During his partisan political address nd 
politics is all right. but in th days partisan 
politics is not, and that is what he engaged 
in—Mr,. Kelland presented the specious and 
ridiculous argument you have heard so of 
of a “rubber-stamp Ccngress,” meanin 
course, a Congress that follows the leadership 
of President Roosevelt Well, President 
Roosevelt saved the country from ect 
home front and mi 
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Mr. Kelland also said, “A l ( 
gress, representing the people, be 
up of patriotic, able men, wou!'d 
per; it would always assist D be- 
lieve that? Does he mean by 
ment that Democratic Members { 
ess, or a Demccratic Congress 
be made up of “patriotic. able mer 
Furthermore, on electing a R 
House, does Mr. Kelland forget tl Y 
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protection and the preservation of our coun- 
try. It was a Democratic Congress that en- 
abled President Roosevelt to lead our country 
through the dark days of the economic col- 
lapse of the early thirties. It was a Demo- 
crati C enabled President 
velit to lead our count-y to preparation 
the vicious, sneaking attack that 
ce at Pearl Harbor. 
than 10 months ago that certain 
aders ridiculed the statements 


Ingress that 


100 


aie i 

ident Roosevelt that by the end of 

r we would be building 60,000 planes 
While the exact figures cannot be 


: was recently published that the 5,000 
nonth mark had been reached. What 
I merchant vessels, fighting Ves- 
ur Navy, the training of our men of 
ing our transportation 
ms, all of which have progressed in an 


armed forces, solv 
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Congress, without a single dissenting Demo- 
cratic vote in either House, swiftly enacted 
the American declaration of war. That seems 
a long time ago now. There has been bad 
news since; bad news from abroad and bad 
news at home, too. But in all these months 
the Congress, under Democratic leadership 
and with a Democratic majority, has given 
the Commander in Chief every item of aid 
in legislation which he asked to aid in the 
winning of this war. Not one item has been 
denied. 

I call your attention to the action of the 
House of Representatives today in giving your 
Government, the Commander in Chief, and 
the leaders of your armed forces the power 
which they believe they need to call to the 
colors the younger men of this land. 

On Monday night of this very week the 
President told the country of that need. On 
Tuesday the War Department urged action 
to grant that power. With exactly the same 
dispatch, on the same day, as the result of 
a conference between Speaker RayBurRn, Con- 
gressman May, and myself, Chairman May, 
of the House Military Afiairs Committee, 
called his committee to hearings and action. 
Within 48 hours military leaders and others 
had beer heard. With approval the bill was 
sent to the Hous And today, within 5 days 
from the first request from the Commander 
in Chief, the House of Representatives had 
fulfilled its function in enacting this military 
necessity into operating law. All this was 
done under leadership and with the votes of 
the Democratic majority in the House. 

So I ask the American people today to re- 
member that the most important local issue 
in every American congressional district today 
is that boy who went off to camp—those mil- 
lions of American boys moving to strange 
places of struggle—and the effectiveness of 
the working democracy behind them. That's 
the local issue—the only issue—in my State 
of Massachusetts. It is the one important 
local issue in the President's home district in 
New York. It ‘s the local issue in the moun- 
tain district of Kentucky, in the districts on 
the Great Plains, East and West, North and 
South. Everywhere the local and the world 
issue is the same—how can I best cast my 
bcllot to make the best, smoothest, and wisest 
working Government behind that boy and be- 
hind the that boy fights for in the 
world? 

Hitler k 


calse 


Hirohito knows 
And I don’t 
you an idea of 
they would like to see. Do you 
suppose that in Tokyo, Berlin, Rome, they 
want to hear that the American people have 
gone to a free election in a free country and 
voted in unified support of the party of the 
Commander in Chief? 
This is no mere political contest. This is 
he first great opportunity to show—and show 
incontestibly—the unity of America. And 
in a world in which fighting unity is the hope 
of America and the world the dramatic dem- 
ocratic display of that unity in the election 
should be a cause and not a contest. 

I ask the American people to return an in- 

creased majority of Democrats to the Congress 
n this election. 

I ask it as the means of fighting a stronger, 
swifter war and of making a fairer, more 
durable peace. 

I ask it as the only means of telling the 
whole earth, friend and enemy equally, that 
America is all and increasingly behind the 
Commander in Chief and those men under 
his command. We have been a fortunate 
people. In every great crisis Providence has 
given us great leadership. It is in our hands— 
on our ballots—to give him that American 
unity which under God moves now relentlessly 
toward a victory and a peace which in good- 
ness and truth will give us something fit to be 
called God's world. 
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Closing of Gold Mines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, |! 
have called attention to the order closin 
the gold mines of this country and Alask 
Entire communities are being disrupte: 
asaresult. I fear nothing will be added 
to our war effort, but on the other hand 
great damage will be done to the morale 
of the residents of those towns affected, 
to say nothing of the loss to the gold min- 
ing industry and its affiliated activitic 

I desire to include a copy of a letter 
dated October 12 from Mr. Merrill E, 
Shoup, of Colorado Springs, Colo., presi- 
dent of the United Gold Mines Co., ad- 
dressed to the stockholders of his com- 
pany and outlining the conditions result- 
ing from this order: 

THE UNITED GOLD MINES Co., 

Colorado Spring, Colo., October 12, 1942. 
To Our Stockholders: 

On Thursday, October 8, 1942, the War 
Production Board, of Washington, D. C., 
headed by Donald M. Nelson, issued an order 
requiring nonessential gold mines to Cease 
operations. No new ore may be mined or 
development work done after October 15, 


1942, and within 60 days after October 8 
1942, gold mines covered by this order, which 


includes all our properties, must be com- 
pletely closed down and will be allowed to 
carry On only the minimum work necessary 
to keep buildings, machinery, and equipment 
in repair, and underground workings in safe 
condition. No provision is made for reim- 
bursement to operators for losses sustained 

Presumably this drastic and unwarranted 
War Production Board order will be in effe 
for the duration of the war, whether it be 
1, 5, or 10 years. 

The main reason advanced by the War 
Production Board for closing down practi- 
cally all of the gold mines of the United 
States and Alaska is to secure miners to d 
copper and other so-called strategic ores. 

Innumerable conferences have been held 
in Washington and elsewhere by represent 
tive gold-producers with officials of the War 
Production Board, the War Production Man- 
power Board, Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, 
the Army and other interested governmental 
agencies. It has been clearly and undisputa 
bly demonstrated to these Boards, Bureaus 
and Commissions that the colossal economic 
damage caused to communities, counties, 
States, the Federal Government and stock- 
holders by this extremely drastic order will 
far exceed the alleged benefit secured by 
the services of a relatively fe’ 
gold miners for copper mining. 

Unless this order is reversed or amended 
every gold mine in the Cripple Creek Mining 
district must close, some for the first time 
in 50 years. The Midland Terminal Rail- 
road, which hauls ore from Cripple Creek to 
the Goulden Cycle Mill in Colorado Springs 
for treatment, must suspend operation. Thé 
Golden Cycle Mill, where all the Cripple Creek 
gold ore is treated and refined cannot con- 
tinue to operate. 

Irreparable damage and injury will be suf- 
fered not only by the communities in which 
these industries are located, but also by our 
employees and stockholders. The dollar loss 
will be tremendous but the loss by employees 
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of their means of livelihood, homes, and all 
that is dear, cannot be computed in cash. 
Cripple Creek will become a ghost town. En- 
tire families will be uprooted from homes, 
which in many cases have housed three gen- 
erations. 

Stockholders will suffer a terrific loss not 
only in capital but income. A closed indus- 
try cannot at the same time maintain and 
keep in good condition shut-down properties 
and pay out dividends when there is no 
income. If this order remains in effect our 
every effort and resource will have to be 
turned to the preservation and conservation 
of our properties with the hope that we can 
survive and be able to reopen when the war 
is over and furnish worthwhile employment 
for our returning boys. Taxes and mainte- 
nance costs will continue, and with no reve- 
nue to pay fixed charges, capital resources 
will have to be used and there is a limit to 
these. As above stated no provision is made 
in the order to reimburse employees for 
loss of homes and property or our company 
for maintenance and fixed carrying charges. 

The gold-mining industry of the United 
and Alaska, which produced more 
$200,000,000 in 1941, and supported 
thousands of persons and maintained fine 
American homes and communities, is the 
first to be arbitrarily closed by order of the 
War Production Board. Other industries 

ive been curtailed by labor and material 
shortages or priority restrictions, but have 
not been shut down by an arbitrary order. 
Many other industries such as the automo- 
bile have been able to convert to another 
type of war production, but such conversion 
can’t be carried out by the gold-mining in- 
dustry. If this principle of arbitrary closure 
of a whole industry remains unchallenged 
there is nothing to hinder the War Produc- 
tion Board or other boards and bureaus from 
closing down hundreds of businesses, both 
and smatl 

If this arbitrary and unwarranted order of 
the War Production Board was absolutely 
essential to the war effort gold miners, since 
they are as patriotic as any other group in 
this Nation, would cheerfully accept it and 
the consequences which must follow. But 
neither the War Production Board, nor any 

ther Government agency, board, or bureau 
or commission has as yet been able to con- 
vince representatives of the gold-mining 
industry that this drastic order is needed to 
Win the war. 

Maintenance of the home morale of citizens 
of the United States is as important to win- 

ing of the war, as the front morale to our 
soldiers and sailors. Uprooting the citizenry 
of entire communities, closing businesses and 
cepriving citizens of their property, homes, 
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Jobs, and means of livelihood without due 
process of law and in no way contributing to 
1 war effort will not help the home 

rale. We are fighting for our freedom, 
our Nation, and our homes and our long- 


established way of American life, which all 

have their very roots at the home fireside. 
As stockholders, each and every one of 
ou is vitally interested in securing a reversal 
complete amendment of this order. The 
management is now and has been doing 
but we need 


thing possible to combat it 
the united support of our hundreds of stock- 
ders to carry on our work 
If you with the management in its 
rts to save our half century old industry, 
protest should be immediately recorded with 
your United States Senators, and Representa- 
With Mr. Donald M. Nelson of the War 
Production Board, and Mr. W. L. Batt of the 
War Production Board, all of Washington, 
D.C 
Time is short. Tomorrow will 
Respectfully submitted 
MERRILL FE 
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be too late. 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Use of Silver in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letters 
and press releases: 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1942. 
Hon. HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: I respectfully in- 





vite your attention to the remarks of Con- 
gressman CELLER appearing On page 7181 of 


tne CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of September 17, 
1942, wherein he informed the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the introduction by him of a 
bill (H. R. 7562) to repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934, and a bill (H. R. 7563) to repeal 
the so-called Stabilization Fund Extension 
Act of July 6, 1939. 

I would be pleased if you would inform me 
cf the position your Department will take 
with reference to the proposed enactment of 
the bill H. R. 7563. 

In my opinion, Congressman CELLER made 
several erroneous statements during the 
course of his remarks of September 17, and 
I would appreciate very much receiving a 
communication from you commen the 
following: 

(1) Congressman CELLER stated that “by 
virtue of the silver purchase acts not an ounce 
of this domestic silver is available to indus- 
try. It must be bought uf by the Govern- 
ment and buried. * * * Itis sorely need- 
ed by industries, yet cannot be touched. 





ing on 


Such burial is asinine and scandalous Is it 
not true that approximately 200,000,000 
cunces of free silver have already bee: trans- 


ferred from Treasury storage to war indus- 
tries, and that additional free silver will 
probably continue to flow in these channels 
at the rate of approximately 5,000,000 ounces 
or more a day until the entire amount of 
1,350,000,0C0 cunces of free silver has been 
transferred to war plants for nonconsumptive 
uses? 

(2) In his reference to the 
the formidable silver States, notably Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, 
California, New Mexico, and Texas,” he states 
that “the conspirators have gone so far as 
to cut off foreign silver supply.” Kindly in- 
form me in what way, if any, the Members of 
Congress from the above States have “cut 
off foreign silver supply.” Has the foreign 
supply actually been cut off? Is the Treasury 
still buying foreign silver? If not, when 
the Treasury purchases discontinued If the 
Ti Department discontinued 


“machinations of 


were 
Lreasury 1€ it 
purchases approximately how much foreign 
silver has been imported for industrial use 
since your purchases ceased? I would also be 
glad to know how much imported silver ha 
been consumed by the manufacturers of so- 
called nonessential articles 
chases ceased 

(3) He further states “Jewelry manufact 
ers, silversmiths and fabricators of civilian 
articles are in dire need of silver. They face 
the prospect of keing forced out of business 
despite the fact that 1,361,000,000 ounces are 
‘free’ but buried.” He evidently has in 
mind some Treasury “free” silver should be 
made available to the jewelry manufacturers, 
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has S 


since your 
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silversmiths and fabricators f 
cles. I understand that you, Hon. Jesse Jones, 
and Hon. Donald M. Nelson conferred recently 
with a group of Senators from west« 
at which time you notified those senators of 
your agreement to release all of the s l 
“free” silver in the Treasury, namely 47,000 
tons, for nonconsumptive uses in war | 1 
At that time you indicated, I am informed, 
that the Attorney General had rendered an 
opinion to the effect that such 
could be made available to war plants for 
consumptive uses on a lend or lease bas 
provided title to the silver remains 
United States. I also understand that neit 
you, Secretary Jones, nor Mr. Ne!son in¢ 
a desire or need for such “free” silver for con- 
sumptive uses in the war effort or by jewelry 
manufacturers, silversmiths, or fabricators of 
civilian articles. Will you kindly advise 
whether my information is c 
respect. 

Is it not true that manufacturers of jew- 
elry, silverware, and civilian article 
chase domestically mined silver at the present 
time at 71.11 cents an ounce? Is it 
true that these same manufacturers of non- 
essential articles have always had access to 
all domestically mined silver since the pas- 
sage of the act of July 6, 1939, at a price 
only slightly higher than 71.11 cents an 
ounce? 

(4) Congressman CELLER furthermor 
that “The Purchase Act of 
quires the Treasury to keep on bu} 
for the purpose of getting and kee 
fcurth of our combined 
silver in the form of silver, and 
July 6, 1939, requires the Treasur 
ment to buy all domestically produ 
at 71.11 cents an ounce.” 
whether this statement is 
ous and if erroneous, in wi! 

Is is true that the Silver 
1934 also stipulates that th 
partment could terminate it 
and if the market price of silver reached 
$1.29 an ounce? 

The courtesy of an early reply will be 
very much appreciated. 

Respectfully 


of civilian 
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is made to your letter dated September 30, 
1942, relative to H. R. 7562, a bill “to repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, iH. R 





bill 


7563, a 
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time within which the powers relating to 
the stabilization fund and alteration of the 
weight of the dollar may be exercise 

The Treasury Department has not as yet 
completed its study of H. R. 7563 A rd- 
ingly. I am unable to advise you at this time 
of the position the Department will take 
with respect to the enactment of the bill 

For your informaticn, I wish t dvise you 
of action which the Treasury has already 
taken to put silver into use in the war effort 
In this connection there are enclosed copies 
of three recent press releases issued 
Treasury Department 

Pursuant to ar opinion of th ney 
General dated April 7, 1942, copy h is 
enclosed, arrangements have been concluded 
with the Defense Plant Corporation 
use of “free’’ silver as a substitute for copper 
and other strategic metals in the form of 
bus bars, etc., in plants engaged in war pro- 
duction More than 250,000,000 ou of 
Silver have already been delivered De- 
fense Plant Corporation for use in plants 
producing aluminum and magnesium, and 
deliveries are being currently made at the 
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rate of approximately 150,000,000 ounces a 
month. The use of silver for these purpose 
is expected to release approximately 40,000 
tons of copper for urgent war purposes. 

In addition, arrangements are now being 
made for the sale of approximately 5,000,000 
ounces of free silver classified as “silver ordi- 
nary” to industrial users certified by the 
War Production Board as in urgent need of 
silver for immediate use in war production. 
The Treasury has legal authority to se!’ such 
silver. 

The Treasury has made no new purchases 
of foreign silver since November 1941 under 
section 3 of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
48 Stat. 1178 (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 734a). 
The Treasury, however, has continued to 
quote a buying price of $035 per fine troy 
ounce of silver 

The Treasury Department has also made ar- 
rangements to extend upon request of the 
producers of newly mined domestic silver, the 
time within which they are required to de- 
liver silver, title to which has already been 
transferred to the United States. In this 
way a large quantity of silver which would 
ordinarily be delivered to the coinage mints 
during the next few months will be made 

vailable for current industrial use. Several 
of the largest silver refiners in the country 
are already taking advantage of this provision 
to deliver newly mined domestic silver to the 
market. 

The Treasury Department is unable to sup- 
ply silver for use in the manufacture of 
jewelry. The allocation of available silver 
among various industrial users is a function 
of the War Production Board, and it is for 
that Board to decide which and how much of 
the current supply of silver is made avail- 
able for use in jewelry manufacture. 

You have asked whether the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 requires the Treasury Department 
to terminate its purchases of foreign silver 
when the market price reaches $1.29 per fine 
troy ounce. In this connection your atten- 
tion is directed to section 3 of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934 which provides in part: 

“Whenever and so long as the proportion of 
silver in the stocks of gold and silver of the 
United States is less than one-fourth of the 
monetary value of such stocks, the Secretary 


of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
purchase silver * * * rovided, That no 
purchase of silver shall be made hereunder 
at a price in excess of the monetary value 


maa * = * 
Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
| Enclosures. | 
| Press release of August 31, 1942 


Secretary Morgenthau said today that the 


Treasury is making every effort to put all 
available silver into urgent war uses 

The Treasury has stocks of 2,900,000,000 
ounces of silver of which 1,550,000,000 ounces 
have been monetized and are a reserve 
against silver certificates. The balance con- 
stitutes “free” silver, all of which is being 


lend-leased for use in war plants where it will 
release 40,000 tons of copper for war uses 

Substantial quantities of this free silver 
are already being delivered to war plants pro- 
ducing aluminum and magnesium. 

No new purchases of foreign silver have 
been made since November 1941, Mr. Morgen- 
thau said, and the delivery of newly-mined 
domestic silver acquired under forward pur- 
chase contract has been postponed, thus per- 
mitting such silver to go into industrial uses 
Two of the largest silver refiners are already 
taking advantage of this postponement and 
are delivering newly-mined domestic silver 
to industrial users 

Until recently iry Morgenthau said, 
silversmiths could meet all of their needs by 
buying foreign silver at about 35 cents an 
Ounse. However, in the past year there has 
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been an enormous increase in the use of sil- 
ver in industries. The metal is used ex- 
tensively in the production of aircraft, ord- 
nance, naval vessels, and for other war pur- 
poses. Silver coinage has increased in many 
countries as a result of the war. Silver- 
smiths are also using larger quantities of 
silver because copper and other scarce metals 
can no longer be used as a base for silver- 
plated ware. 

Mr. Morgenthau said the supply of foreign 
silver has been falling off, and the 100,000,000 
ounces a year being imported from Mexico 
and Canada are inadequate for the present 
demand. American silversmiths, eager for 
the metal, have bid up the price to 60 and 65 
cents an ounce in Mexico. To prevent the 
diversion of the foreign silver from high pri- 
ority uses, the War Production Board has 
issued an order restricting the purchase of 
silver abroad to licensed importers. 

As an added inducement to foreign ship- 
pe i, the Office of Price Administration re- 
cer yy raised the ceiling price on foreign silver 
to 45 cents an ounce in contrast to the 35- 
cent level which the Treasury maintains. 

Another order of the War Production Board, 
effective October 1, restricts the use of for- 
eign silver to high priority purposes. 

The Office of Price Administration has also 
set the ceiling price for newly mined domestic 
silver at 71.11 cents an ounce plus freight 
charges, compared to the Treasury price of 
71.11 cents an ounce fixed by law, thus mak- 
ing it more profitable for such silver to go to 
manufacturers instead of the Treasury. 


{Press release of April 8, 1942] 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., announced today that the 
Treasury Department had been asked to work 
cut some means for making the free Silver 
stocks of the Treasury available for use in 
connection with war production and thereby 
release substantial amounts of vitally 
needed copper. The General Counsel of the 
Treasury, after study of the problem, has con- 
cluded that there is legal authority to iend- 
lease the free silver stocks of the Treasury 
for this purpose. The Attorney General con- 
curs in this view. 

Under the plan which has been approved 
by the President, the silver would be made 
available to Government-owned and privately 
owned plants engaged in war production, par- 
ticularly aluminum and magnesium plants. 
Title to the silver would remain in the Treas- 
ury. The silver would not become a part of 
the products of the war-production plants, 
nor would the silver be used up. The silver 
would be used in the plants (where such ar- 
ticles as bus bars are now made of copper) 
so as to permit substantially all of the silver 
to be returned to the Treasury after the 
termination of the war. 

There are at present over 1,360,000,000 
ounces of free silver in the Treasury which 
can be used for this purpose. Its use will 
release more than 40,000 tons of copper for 
other war-production requirements. 


{Press release of September 17, 1942] 

Secretary Morgenthau said today that the 
Treasury is making arrangements for the sale 
of approximately 5,000,000 ounces of silver to 
industrial users certified by the War Produc- 
tion Board as in urgent need of silver for im- 
mediate use in war production. 

The silver which the Treasury is arranging 
to sell is free silver, classified as “silver ordi- 
nary.” This class of silver has been accumu- 
lating over a long period and is composed in 
part of silver purchased for coinage prior to 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, in part of 
silver contained in gold deposits, in part of 
recovered bullion which was lost in the melt- 
ing and coining processes, and the balance of 
in excess of the amount estimated to 


Sliver 
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be contained in multilated coins. For many 
years prior to the passage of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934, small quantities of this 
class of silver were sold and used in medals 
which the Mints maufactured for private 
organizations. The Treasury has legal au- 
thority to sell the amount now on hand. T) 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 imposes no limita- 
tions on this type of sale. 

This silver has been put aside for use in 
the event of an emergency. The Treasury ha 
been informed by the War Production Board 
that there is at present an acute shortage o/ 
silver available for the manufacture of es- 
sential war materials. The War Productio: 
Board has requested that the 5,000,000 ounc 
of “silver ordinary” be used to alleviate th 
shortage. 

The Treasury plans to sell this silver at thx 
price of 45 cents an ounce to those industrial 
users with high priority ratings who are rec- 
ommended by the War Production Board. 

As previously announced, approximately 
1,350,000,000 ounces of free silver have already 
been made available by the Treasury for us 
in war plants, under arrangements whereby 
the silver will be returned after the war 
The remaining 1,550,000,000 ounces of silver 
held by the Treasury have been monetized 
and are a reserve against silver certificates. 





The Horizon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, The 
Horizon, written by P. L. Prattis, appear- 
ing in the Pittsburgh Courier on Octobe: 
17, 1942, should teach us, of the whit: 
race, a lesson. Mr. Prattis is a Negri 
and has fought all his life to improve the 
economic conditions of his iace. 

Urging his people to give their all to 
support the President of the United 
States, Mr. Prattis does not lament th« 
fact that democracy, as we know it, does 
not apply in its entirety to the Negro 
but he is willing to protect and defend 
that small part of democracy that doe: 
work for his race in the hopes that the 
future will find leaders of courage who 
will break down the wall of prejudice and 
permit the Negro, who has shed and will 
shed his blood to preserve democracy, a 
proper place in our economic system. 

Mr. Prattis and his paper, the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, have shown their sin- 
cerity in helping democracy work. Now 
let us show our appreciation by makin: 
democracy work 

The article follows: 

THE HorIzon 
By P. L. Prattis 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SHOULD HAVE LEEWAY T< 

ACT AS SWIFTLY AND DECISIVELY AS HITLER T 

WIN THIS WAR 

I am all for the strong hand at the helm 
America has simply been stumbling along to- 
ward readiness for wai. She will lurch for- 
ward dizzily within the next few months 
steady herself, see the magnitude of the task 
before her and be compelled to cast the di¢ 
upon which will depend not only her fate but 
also that of those millions of others who 100k 
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to her to rescue humanity from an onrushing 
doona. 

When that time comes, the time when 
America must wield the sword she is now 
forging in preparation, I want to see it wielded 
swiftly bravely, and surely. I don’t want any 
arguments or debates about it. I don’t want 
any fear or epidation. I want the entire 
force of the American people behind the blow. 
Not only that, but if that first blow should 
miss or fail to kill, I want that our leader 
should strike again, and yet again, always with 
the greatest courage, always with the 
greatest strength, always with the greatest 
confidence, until the foe, or we ourselves, are 
destroyed. I am for putting everything we 
have behind the Commander in Chief. I am 
for strong, decisive leadership and action on 
his part. His is the job. He must strike the 
blow. Iam for removing all the impedimenta 
of the democratic process from his way and 
giving him a full chance to do his best for us. 
If his best is not enough, we should find an- 
other leader. 


FLOWER OF YOUTH MUST FACE DEATH 


This mood comes upon me because I do 
not believe the American people have even 
yet thought enough in terms of the blood 
and sacrifics this war is going to demand. 
That they are willing, I have no doubt. But 
they haven’t yet sensed the enormity of 
suffering they must go through. They are 
still thinking that maybe, in some way, justa 
few Americans will have to die. They are 
still hopeful that as soon as we have our 
thousands of airplanes and tanks and guns 
ready for action, we can get them to do the 
job for us and save our lives. That is a false 
hope. The flower of American youth must 
face death and maiming by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

I’m neither a Nazi or a Fascist, although I 
did read Hitler’s speech clear through. I 
didn’t laugh at it and I’m not a defeatist. 
The one great lesson I learned from Hitler’s 
speech was that whatever he finds it neces- 
sary to do to win the war, he can do swiftly 
and completely and scientifically. He didn't 
have to ask a Congress if he might put 
soldiers to tilling the fields in the Ukraine. 
Fe doesn’t have to wait upon any kind of 
process. I want our leader to be able to act 
with the same speed, and certainty that our 
foes can. I want him to have at his hand, 
for instant use, every resource America has. 


DEMOCRATIC PROCESS MAY BE “EXPENDABLE” 


I do not think democracy will suffer if we 
bow to the necessity for action to win the 
war. If a father were contemplating an 
addition to the family home, the chances are 
that he would call in the members of the 
family, his wife, the older boys and girls. and 
discuss the matter, to learn what would be 
pleasing to all. But if the family were 
awakened in the middle of the night by a 
fire which was devouring the home, there 
would be no time for conference. All hands 
would turn to the best manner possible to 
combat the fire. We awoke December 7, last 
year, to find our house afire. Already, we 
have held too many conferences. if the 

suse is saved, conferences can be held in 
the future. If the house is lost, what good 
S a process? 

You know, the democratic process of peace- 
times may be one of the “expendables” of 
war, One American life is not worth an 
enemy gun or battleship destroyed. The 
democratic process during the war is not 
worth the democratic process after the war 
if, by giving up the one, we can secure the 
other. Some of our freedoms, especially 
those which flower in political debate and 
action, can certainly be sacrificed now to in- 
sure the greatest strength to the man at the 
helrn when, come a few months, and the full 
force of America’s first great offensive blow 
musit be delivered to the enemy. 
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Vermon: Republican Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted I am extending 
my remarks and including the declara- 
tion of principles of the Republican Party 
of Vermont as promulgated by its State 
committee. 

It is to be noted that this declaration 
of the Republicans of Vermont pledges 
all-out aid to our Allies, embraces inde- 
pendence without isolation, insists that 
necessary manpower must be kept on the 
farms, urges that partisan politics must 
not split unity, and resists and opposes 
the use of the exigencies of war as a 
means of fastening upon the American 
people any permanent adoption of such 
political and economic theories as em- 
brace the substitution of permanent 
government control for free enterprise. 
This declaration of principles, coming as 
it does from the only State in the Union 
which has persistently and consistently 
adhered to the essential and original 
tenets of the Republican Party, is out- 
standing by reason of its 100 percent 
Americanism and is entitled to the con- 
sideration which it will have at the hands 
of all members of the body politic who 
put the winning of the war above all 
other considerations. 

Anybody who is familiar with the his- 
tory of Vermont or who has read its 
official pronouncements over the years 
cannot avoid realizing that this declara- 
tion is a document which will take its 
place with any heretofore promulgated 
It rings with the same true tone of self- 
respecting individuality and determina- 
tion which is to be found in all similar 
declarations from the same source since 
the day when Vermont declared its inde- 
pendence. It is vibrant with the echo 
of the thought and the spirit which ac- 
tivated and motivated Ira Allen to write 
into the initial paragraph of the pre- 
amble of the Constitution of Vermont the 
statement that— 

It is absolutely necessary for the welfare 
and safety of the inhabitants of this State 


that it should be, henceforth, a free and 
independent State. 


The declaration of principles follows: 
A REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


Since the formation of the Republican 
Party it has had a record for sound, sane, 
efficient, and effective government 

Vermont has reason to be proud of the 
achievements of its Republican State admin- 
istration which, faced by far-reaching prob- 
lems brought to it by war conditions, has 
ably met the challenge and in doing so has 
secured the wholehearted cooperation of the 
citizens of the State. 

Carrying into practice the Vermont con- 
cept of prudent expenditure of public funds 
by virtue of careful business management, 
the State government was enabled to show 
not only a decrease in the total State debt 
of over $1,000,000 but a general improvement 
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in the financial condition of the State in 
excess of a million and three-quarters dollars. 

Faced by an unprecedented war, a council 
of safety was speedily organized and at rela- 
tively negligible expense but with whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

All communities in the State soon possessed 
well-organized, smoothly functioning volun- 
teer civilian units designed to meet many of 
the exigencies of war. 

The Republican party stands for the vigor- 
ous and effective prosecution of the war 
through the efficient utilization of all our 
resources and all our manpower, to the end 
that final and complete victory may be 
achieved and that safeguards may be set up 
in the world sufficiently strong to prevent a 
repetition of this conflict. 

It pledges all-out aid to our Allies and 
those lands aching with grief where the love 
of freedom and of country burns with a 
fervor which cannot die. 

It believes that no dissension, no Selfish 
interest, no political advantage, should be 
tolerated which will delay the production of 
planes and tanks and ships and munitions 
to make our Army and Navy strong and to 
help those stemming the tides of invasion 
and holding the enemy at bay until the new 
world makes its full contribution to the 
salvation of civilization. 


ISOLATIONISM REPUDIATED 


It recognizes that the manifest duty of 
our great Nation, as well as our immediate 
self-interest dictates the emphatic repudia- 
tion of the principle of isolationism. 

It embraces instead independence without 
isolation. 

It declares a sincere willingness to co- 
operate with all nations with which we have 
common interests. 

Specifically it believes in collaboration with 
all nations which are fighting for freedom 
and against slavery. 


NO SPECIAL GROUP SHOULD PROFIT 


It believes that no special group should 
profit from the war effort and that industry, 
labor and agriculture must fairly and equally 
make their contribution and sacrifice. 

Production of food is so vitally essential to 
the successful prosecution of the war that 
the continued drain of manpower from our 
farms will constitute a national disaster. 

Farm labor can be held on the farm only by 
the payment of farm wages which bear a 
nearer relationship to what the farm laborer 
can get by transferring his services to industry. 

Such a level for farm wages can be attained 
only by permitting the prices for farm prod- 
ucts to rise to the point where the farmer can 
continue to maintain and operate his farm. 

The freezing of farm commodity prices be- 
low this level can result only in the rapid 
withdrawal of productive farms from opera- 
ion. 

Conscription of farm labor would be un- 
workable and manifestly unjust as long as 
the present disparity between farm and other 
wages exists. 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENT CITIZEN 


The Republican Party stands for the self- 
sufficient citizen, the encouragement of initi- 


ative, the promotion of industry, and f 
social justice through sound programs of se- 
curity for the underprivileged, the handi- 
capped, the dependent child, and the needy 
aged. , 
It is opposed to a theory of government 


which would reduce the productive effort of 
the individual, deplete the national wealt! 
exhaust the national treasury, destroy t} 
national credit, and level society to the status 
of a bare living subsistence. 


FREE ENTERPRISE BY FREE MEN 


It stands for the continuation of frees 
enterprise by free men. It is opposed to : 
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theory that economic control over the indi- 
vidual should become a permanent govern- 
mental function. 

It is opposed to government-owned enter- 
prise operated by a wasteful bureaucracy 
serving the Republic under politically ap- 
pointed and politically controlled manage- 
ment whose inefficiency must be paid for 
by the taxpayers 

It is opposed to the creation of a great 
permanent privileged class of public servants 
eating the substance and wasting the money 
raised by the exertion and sacrifice of the 
heavily taxed citizens of the nation. 

It realizes that there is no easy road to 
victery or to the economic and social freedom 
which must be preserved if the democratic 
way of life is to survive 

The foundations of American society were 
laid by men and women who endured econ- 
cmic want and physical hardship. 

From the recognition of the fact that life 
must be a struggle for men to succeed arose 
agreat people. The practice of Spartan sim- 
plicity is our national state for the duration 
f the war 
We must put back into our national life 
the things which made it succeed and which 
it nearly lost, the virtues of courage, honor, 
justice, thrift, hardihood, power, patriotism, 
ond reverence, It will require of us such self 
discipline, self-denial, and strong fortitude as 
we had almost forgotten. 

Above all, during the present crisis, personal 
o: political consideration must not be al- 
lowed to lessen the united support of the 
government in its supreme effort to win the 
war 

To that end we support the manifest ne- 
cessity for temporary, war-time governmental 
control of capital, labor, and agriculture 

On the other hand, we deplore and will 
resist the excuse of war as a means of fasten- 
ing upon the American people the permanent 
adoption of political or economic theories 
which embrace the substitution of perma- 
nent government control for American free 
enterprise 


a 


EMPTY WORDS—ACTION COUNTS 


Mr. Speaker, what are we declaring 
about? What are we fighting for? We 
are fighting for a chance to vote, in order 
to be free. Do you want to be free? 

There are many people who believe 
that we will never again have a chance 
to vote. They may be right. It is more 
than passing strange that we will not 
make the necessary sacrifice of effort to 
so to the polls to vote for what we are 
ready to fight and die for—now isn’t it? 
Up to date we are losing this war. It is 
possible that the pessimists who tell us 
this is our last chance to vote may be 
right. It can happen here. It is hap- 
pening here. We contribute to making 
such a possibility a reality when we fail 
to vote, no matter how much or how 
loud we talk about patrictism, or how 
active we are along other lines. 

The right to vote and to be free is the 
base on which our Government rests. To 
lose that right through our own indiffer- 
ence would be a disgrace, and would be 


to lose all. Do you realize it? 

Do you recall that George William 
Curtis once said: 

While good men sit at home, not knowing 
that there is anything to be done, nor car- 


Ww; cultivating a feeling that poli- 


i are tiresome and dirty, and politicians, 
vulgar bullies and bravoes; half persuaded 
that a republic is the contemptible rule of a 


and secretly longing for a splendid and 
vigorous despotism—then remember, it is a 


betrayed by intelligence; it is 


not the victory of the slums, it is the sur- 
render of the schools; it is not that bad men 
are brave, but that good men are infidels and 
cowards. , 


He could say it again today were he 
alive, and it would be true. And never 
more true. 

One of the outstanding men of all time, 
come one and all to dispute it, former 
President Herbert Hoover, in the current 
issue of the Pathfinder Magazine, made 
an appeal to the voters. He said in part: 

This is total war. Never before was it 
more necessary to keep alive our safeguards 
than today, for never before was it neces- 
sary to yield so much of liberty. And we owe 
it to our boys who are fighting this war that 
they find these foundations of liberty intact 
when they return. Therefore, every citizen, 
irrespective of how he votes, should go to 
the polls on November 3. It will be notice 
to the totalitarian world that the spirit of 
democracy still lives within us. 


And Philip Murray, the president of 
the C. I. O., told his organization: 

Every American citizen has a number 1 
job to do for his country on election day— 
to go out to the pojls and vote. It is a job 
just as important as making—and even fir- 
ing bullets at the Axis. 


If the American people can only be 
impressed with the importance of sav- 
ing for themselves a right and a freedom 
they do not appreciate, namely, the right 
to vote, they will vote to save themselves, 
and in overwhelming majorities—and 
they should. I believe they will. 





The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Octcber 19, 1942 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following radio ad- 
adress entitled “The Navy’s Challenge for 
Service,” delivered by me over station 
WLOL, Minneapolis, Minn., September 
30, 1942: 


It is a genuine satisfaction to me to say 
a few words about our Navy on this occa- 
sion. It always gives me great pleasure to 
talk about the Navy because I do not know 
any place where you find a finer group of 
American men than those in our fighting 
forces afloat. These fine Americans ask only 
that they be given a chance to serve their 
country, that they be allowed to add their 
own strength in our struggle to retain cur 
freedom. 

During the last war I served in the Navy. 
During the past few years I have further 
learned of the wonderful opportunities that 
are awaiting all Americans just for the ask- 
ing. I will always enjoy listening to my Navy 
friends tell of their experiences. And, be- 
lieve me, they have plenty of stories to tell. 

The might of industrial America is labor- 
ing night and day to produce the most power- 
ful Navy the world has ever seen. Battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, aircraft carriers, 
torpedo boats, sub chasers, submarines—every 
day new ships slide down the ways. Air- 
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planes, too—lightning-fast fighters, deadly 
hell-divers, giant long-range bombers—we're 
turning them out at a rate no enemy can 
even approach. 

But your Navy is more than ships and 
planes. It’s a world-wide network of land 
bases—bases for ships, planes, tankers, trans- 
ports, hospital ships. It includes dry docks, 
wharves, machine shops, ramps, anchorages, 
barracks. It’s a vast fleet of armed merchant 
ships carrying weapons of war across the seas. 
It’s a great system of steel mills, factories, 
arsena!s, ordnance depots. It’s air power and 
air bases It’s more than a score of the 
finest training schools in the world. 

Just because cur community does not bor- 
der on the sea does not mean that we are any 
the less interested in or obligated to the Navy 
The only difference between the coastal areas 
and the interior as far as the Navy is con- 
cerned is that the coast happens to have the 
ports. The Navy would be in a bad way if 
all materials and support were suddenly lim- 
ited to the coastal regions. I think it is safe 
to say that the greatest majority of all ma- 
terials used by the Navy come from inland 
country, and the majerity of the men who 
man the naval establishments and ships also 
come from inland territory 

Yes; 1f you want action, opportunity, and 
advancement, the Navy is the place for you 
And your Navy wants you. We are in the 
midst of the higgest armament program any 
nation in the world has ever launched. 
These goods must be delivered as quickly and 
as safely’ as possible to our own troops and 
to our Allies, in order that we may have a 
complete and total victory. It is the job of 
our Navy to rid the sea lanes of the world 
of the deadly Axis enemy. Our Navy has a 
job to do that is world-wide in its propor- 
tions. To do this job effectively takes a lot 
of ships. We are building these additional 
ships at an unprecedented rate of speed. 
Naval construction is 360 percent ahead of a 
year ago. Our building program is not only 
on schedule, but ahead of schedule. This 
means it will take men to man all these fine 
new ships—the finest fighting weapons ever 
devised. 

I wish that it were possible for me to speak 
to each and every one of you personally—to 
tell you of the opportunities that await all 
true Americans in their Navy. Inasmuch as 
this is not possible, I hope you will consider 
that what I have to say is a personal mes- 
sage. I am giving you the same advice and 
the same information that I gave my own 
boy, who happened to be interested in avia- 
tion and who is now in the Navy. He joined 
up as an apprentice seaman and is now a 
seaman second-class. His enthusiasm 
strengthens my own feelings, and makes me 
realize that the opportunities in the Navy 
are just as great as they are supposed to be. 

Therefore, I particularly want to talk to 
men of fighting age who expect to wear the 
uniform of their country before this war is 
over, and who want to choose for themselves 
the branch of our armed forces in which 
they wish to serve. 

The Navy today is a tremendous technical 
organization offering you work of every de- 
scription. There are 49 different classes of 
jobs waiting for patriotic American men who 
select the Navy as their branch of our armed 
services. You can take your pick—radioman, 
machinist, carpenter, aviation pilot, ccok, 
baker, metalsmith, fireman, painter, and 
dozens of others. Whatever your job in civil- 
ian life, you are almost sure to find its coun- 
terpart in America’s fighting Navy. 

The Navy wants skilled fighting men. If 
you have had special training or are par- 
ticularly experienced at your trade you have 
an opportunity to enter the Navy or the 
Naval Reserve with a petty officer's rating— 
which will give the higher pay, allowances, 
and responsibilities to which you are en- 
titled. This is your big chance to make your 
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experience count most and to get the expert 
Navy training that will fit you for a better 
job than you have ever held before. 

But even if you don’t possess any special 
qualifications that does not disqualify you. 
The Navy affords you an opportunity to go to 
a trade school where you can get training 
worth hundreds of dollars in order to qualify 
you in the work for which you show an 
aptitude. If you're handy with tools—or if 
you like radio, photography, welding, or any 
of nearly 50 other skilled occupations, here's 
your chance to get the finest training, and to 
use the best equipment the world has to 
offer. Costly metal lathes—marvelous tele- 
scopic cameras—vast power and tool plants— 
they're all part of the enormous workshop 
you can call your own. 

And you'll be drawing pay while you 
learn. When you enlist as an apprentice 
seuman you’re paid $50 a month. After ap- 
proximately 2 months almost all apprentice 
seamen are automatically promoted, with a 
proportionate raise in pay. Then you move 
ahead just as fast as your own skill permits. 
The Navy wants you to get ahead, and the 
Navy will do everything possible to smooth 
the road for you. Over approximately 50 
percent of the enlisted men in the Navy to- 
day are petty officers. And remember, every 
promotion means an increase in pay and 
allowances. 

The United States Navy is building the 
world’s greatest naval air arm. If you’re in- 
terested in flying this is your chance. And 
there are scores of jobs open to you besides 
actual piloting. You may qualify as an avia- 
tion machinist, metalsmith, photographer, 
gunner, observer, parachute rigger, bomber, 
and many other jobs. And remember this— 
every bluejacket who receives flight orders, 
whether as a pilot or in any other capacity— 
automatically receives a 50-percent increase 
in pay. The experience you get in naval 
aviation will fit you for a good job in civil 
aviation after the war. No matter what 
your training in the Navy, it will fit you for 
a better job after the war is over, and the 
enemies of freedom have been defeated once 
and for all. Some of the most important 
executives in American industry owe their 
success to the early training and experience 
they received as enlisted men in the United 
States Navy. 

As an enlisted man in the Navy, you'll have 
® great chance to win your wings as an officer 
pilot. You'll be given the world’s finest, fast- 
est planes to fiy—the Navy planes that are 
the spearhead of America’s attack. The re- 
quirements are simple—a high-school gradu- 
ate, physically fit. and between the ages of 
18 and 27. If you qualify you will become a 
naval aviation cadet with pay of $75 a month. 
You'll learn blind flying, gunnery, bombing, 
and navigation And when you graduate 
you'll receive your Navy wings of gold and 
your commission as a naval officer. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men the 
finest fighting men in the world, and has 
done everything in its power to care for their 
comfort and health. You receive the best 
medical and dental service absolutely free. 
Your food, board, transportation, and cloth- 
ing are all provided for. Even your depend- 
ents are taken care of by the Government to 
ease you of financial strain. 

You can enlist today in either the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve. Enlistment in 
the Regular Navy is for 6 years. Enlistment 
in the Naval Reserve is for 2, 3, or 4 years— 
with the provision that you are free to return 
to civilian life as soon as possible after the 
war. Pay and promotions are the same in 
both branches. Any patriotic, red-blooded 
American man between the ages of 17 and 
50 can apply. 

The United States Navy is the world’s 
greatest training and conditioning school. 
This is your opportunity to take advantage of 


it. You can serve your country as an Amer- 
ican fighting man, and give yourself a head- 
start in life at the same time. 

Here is certainly a magnificent opportunity 
to serve yourself and your country. There is 
no other way you could accomplish so much 
all at the same time. I am confident that 
many of you patriotic Americans will want to 
get out there on one of those powerful new 
ships. You will want to be on the winning 
team; and you will be mighty proud some day 
to think that you had something to do with 
bringing about the defeat of the Axis Powers. 

We citizens of this community can see the 
tremendous war activity all around us. We 
have the Wold-Chamberlain Airport here, 
which is a Marine Corps aviation unit and a 
Naval Reserve aviation base. Young men are 
being trained there to become part of the 
great air armada which will ultimately have 
complete mastery of the skies the world over. 

I am particularly glad to remind ycu that 
we have several industrial plants in our midst 
that have achieved the high distinction of 
winning the Navy “E.” They have won this 
award for excellence due to their efficiency, 
production, and cooperation. We are proud 
they are part of our community. Both the 
management and the workers deserve great 
credit. If such performances could be had in 
every plant all over the country, it would not 
take us very long to bring this war to a quick 
finish 

We did not ask for this war, but we are in 
it and we must see that there is only one 
outcome—victory. The whole world depends 
on us. The responsibility that we have is 
tremendous. The starving, beaten people of 
Europe, the heroic defenders of Russia, and 
the war-weary people of the Far East have 
just one hope left. That hope is in our vic- 
tory. We cannot fail to save Ourselves and 
the freedom-loving people all over the world 
who ask for nothing more than to be left 
alone to pursue their own free and fruitful 
lives. Surely none of us can underestimate 
our own serious situation or fail to hear the 
cries of those who are suffering fiercely under 
the iron heel of the Axis. 

Yes, ours is a big job. So let’s get to work, 
and work hard. Help your country and your- 
self by joining up as soon as possible with our 
Navy or one of its great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Be on 
the winning side and take part in that great 
victory that is to be ours. Protect your own 
future and the destiny that lies ahead for 
America. I am confident we wili not fail. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, by re- 
quest of certain members of the Propeller 
Club of the United States, Iam extending 
into the Appendix of the Recorp resolu- 
tion adopted by the Propeller Club of the 
United States at its annual meeting, held 
in New York, October 15 and 16, 1942. 

I think this resolution is worthy of the 
attention of all the Members of Congress: 
Resolution 2 

Whereas the national defense effort requires 
the greatest possible utilization of all trans- 
portation facilities, therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Propeller Club of the 
United States in convention assembled, That 
to accelerate the movement of oil, coal, cot- 
ton, sulphur, and other bulk commodities to 
the East, it urges the immediate construc- 
tion of the New Jersey and the Ohio-Lake Erie 
canals, the two missing links which, when 
completed, will afford safe inland water routes 
to New York and New England from the At- 
lantic Coastal Waterways and from the Ohio- 
Mississippi River System, and be it further 

esolved, That the Secretary of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States is directed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the United States 
Maritime Commission, the Army Transport 
Service, and the Navy Transport Service. 
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Western Food Self-Sufficiency 


Urge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
eleventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association held in 
Denver last week, one of the highlights 
of the meeting, which was attended by 
the irrigation leaders of 15 western 
States, was the following address on 
October 16, 1942, by Commissioner John 
C. Page, head of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation: 


RECLAMATION IN A WORLD AT WAR 


With the world aflame in the fires of war, 
every American, every public agency must 
meet the challenge of the hour. 

That challenge demands the maximum 
contribution each man, woman, and child 
can make to winning the war. There is a 
place for any activity which seeks that goal. 
Reclamation has squarely faced that chal- 
lenge. Te help win the war is its primary 
purpose. 

The Bureau of Reclamation operations to- 
day are aimed, through irrigation, at food- 
stuffs for the men behind the guns and ma- 
chines, just as it is providing hydroelectric 
power for the guns and machines. It believes 
the theory to be sound that an army of sol- 
diers and civilians fights best when properly 
fed, and that victory is thus made swifter, 
surer. 

For a short conflict or a long pull—that 
dual objective demands that Reclamation be 
prepared to meet the increased call upon the 
irrigated areas of the West for food, forage, 
and fiber. It is already meeting the mount- 
ing demands for power in the West, but it 
must do more; enough power for maximum 





production to equip Allied fighting forces 
requires that it do more 

The Nation is today engaged by one of the 
dread Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse— 
war. Our job is to see that ravaged coun- 
tries which look to the United States for 
food are not crushed by a second horse- 
man—famine 

Even in this land with the greatest agri- 
cultural resources the world has ever known, 


the East and perhaps the West also feel the 
pinch of food shortages. Meatless days and 
the rationing of essential commodities in ad- 


dition to sugar may be necessary 
In the West, where more than 70 percent 
of the food comes from irrigated land, the 
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long standing deficiencies in such commodi- 
ties as dairy products are aggravated by the 
requirements of the added thousands who 
have flocked to the industrial areas. Military 
centers and exports to overseas forces in the 
Pacific are further overtaxing the supplies 
west of the 100th meridian 
The urgent need is that the West become 
self-sufficient in food. Even should there be 
an abundance to the eastward, a further con- 
gestion of cress-country transportation fa- 
cilities would have an adverse effect on the 
war. Drought is always a threat and One it 
ould be foily to ignore 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
cognizes that food is just as important In 
is war as guns. Years ago he foresaw the 
critical need for conservation of our oii sup- 
His v almost a lone voice as he 
arned of the threat to motor transportation 
d domestic fuel. Events have vindicated 
judgment. Today, as Mr. Fortas has told 
u, the Secretary is determined that the 
epartment of the Interior, through the 
eau of Reclamation, shall be p: pared to 
mbat food shortages that would hamper 
the West's cont ution to the prosecution 
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Priorities for multiple-purpose projects in- 
volving power have enabled us to press the 
construction of large dams and power plants 
and the installation of additional generating 
equipment at plants at Boulder Dam and 
Grand Coulee already in operation 

Next month will see Parker Dam power 
plant producing power for war metals in 
Arizona. Also, two of the generators for 
Shasta Dam of the Central Valley will have 
been shifted to Grand Coulee Dam for war 
production. With 499,000 kilowatts in opera- 
tion, Grand Coulee Dam will be more than 
ever the mainstay of the production of power 
for airplanes, ships, the reduction of alum- 
inum and other war industries in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The following month, December, another 
large generator will start at Boulder Dam, 
raising the capacity of that largest of the 
world’s power plants to 952.300 kilowatts 

Early next year Green Mountain Dam of 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project in Colo- 
rado will come in with 21,600 kilowatts, and 
Shasta and Keswick Dams of the Central 
Valley project in the winter of 1943-44 will 
edd to the power supply of the great indus- 
trial area of San Francisco Bay 

Under higher priorities granted this sum- 
mer by the War Production Board the Bureau 


under its jurisdiction to more 
million kilowatts by July, 1943—a 160 percent 
gain in two years. This power contribution 
of reclamation can be increased to 414 mil- 
lion kilowatts mainly by additional installa- 
tions in plants already under construction. 


than 2% 


These 414 million kilowatts, if devoted en- 
tirely to production, could put 
150,000 bombers and fighters into the air 
each year 
Hydro power is war po 
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tures airplanes, tanks, and ships. It proc- 
esses precious minerals like aluminum and 


magnesium and fabricates vital equipment 
Reclamation projects are now supplying 

water for cities, war industries d military 

centers in the West. The Boulder Canyon 
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The West is alive to the necesisty for water 
conservation. I can cite no better example 
than the concern of the leaders of the Great 
Plains. Last week I met with State recla- 
mation associations in conventions in North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Improved cli- 
matic conditions—for the present—have not 
dimmed memories of the terrible drought 
that almost wrecked their agricultural pro- 
duction in 1934 and other years in the last 
decade. Neither of these States has fully 
recovered agriculturally or economically 
Both are seeking ways and means to bring 
about permanent water conservation to com- 
bat the cyclic fluctuation in rainfall that has 
proven so disastrous in the past. 

I urged the reclamationists of both of 
these States, together with those of Montana, 
to take the leadership in the development of 
a Missouri River compact which will govern 
the use and distribution of the waters of 
that stream. All of the States concerned 
with the waters of the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries should be brought into an interstate 
agreement, Federal agencies which have re- 
sponsibilities in this situation should be con- 
sulted and their adivce sought. The Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Department of the 
Interior as a whole stand ready to give any 
assistance possible. 

Conscious of its responsibility to aid in the 
solution of the problems of the Great Plains 
and comparable areas to the westward, the 
Bureau is maintaining the water-conservation 
and utilization pregram. This program, which 
comprehends relatively small projects, as well 
as all irrigation construction, has been re- 
tarded by war conditions, particularly the 
disbandment of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the speedily diminishing rolls of 
the Work Projects Administration. 

June 17, last, marked the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the reclamation law 
of 1902. Looking back over the two-score 
years that have elapsed since that momentcus 
event, the West can congratulate itself that 
the goals set by President Theodore Roosevelt 
are on their way to fulfillment. I say “on 
the way” advisedly, for we have not yet 
reached the half-way mark in the greatest 
of reclamation’s construction programs which 
was inaugurated in 1933-34. 

Notable progress has been made in the last 
8 years under the leadership of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary Ickes 
A sympathetic Congres inspired by wise 
western guidance, has recognized the merits 
of the national policy and has implemented 
the program with substantial appropriations 
Since June 17, 1902, the construction ex- 
snditures of the Bureau of Reclamation have 
$816,000,000. Of this amount, $555.- 
68 percent, has been added to the 
investment in the 8 years since July 





Large expenditures under our war emer- 
progran gone principally into 
multiple-purpose projects which were pre- 
pared to meet the call for power, first for 

hen for war, and for municipal 
industrial, and military water supplies. But 
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operation, the Bureau in 1942 was prepared 
to serve more than 4,500,000 acres. Abou 
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half of this area had been inadequately irri- 
t r required substi- 





systems or 
tuted 

Projects under construction or authorized 
will increase to more than 12,000,000 acres 
the irrigated areas in the West which will 
be dependent on reclamation systems. Mcre 
than 5,000,000 acres will embrace farms carved 
from the desert and transformed into produc- 
tive areas. ‘ rei 7,000,000 acres 
will be ine ished agricultural areas that 
will owe their maintenance to the works we 
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ire building. A large part of these areas 
will be served by multiple-purpose projects in 
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which power and irrigation are the major 
features. 

The huge reservoir of power which the 
Bureau is creating through multiple-purpose 
projects has a double significance for the 
West. Obviously it puts the water resources 
of the West into the production of fighting 
machines. But let us not forget that it will 
advance a balanced economy in the West in 
the peacetime era to come. 

The close working partnership between irri- 
gation and power is ilusltrated by overall cost 
allocations for projects under construction. 
These are preliminary estimates, but they in- 
dicate that more than 50 percent of the reim- 
bursable costs of these projects will be paid 
by power revenues from multiple-purpose 
projects 

These multiple-purpOse developments are 
making it possible for the Bureau to adhere 
faithfully to the pronouncement of Secretary 
Ickes reiterated in a letter to your secretary- 
treasurer, F O. Hagie, on August 12, in these 
yvords. I quote 

“The policy of the Department of the In- 
terior under my administration has been and 
il cor to be to secure low-cost power 

i low-cost irrigation water for the arid and 

arid areas of the ‘West’ x 

when our swords are beaten into plow- 
sharcs this policy will provide power for in- 
dustries converted from war- to peace-time 
pursuits. The increased population these in- 
dustries will support, and will enlarge the 
markets for the products of reclamation farms 
The farmers on reclamation projects and the 
cities and towns dependent on them 
ne also enlarge the market for the prod- 
ucts of industry, both West and Ea 

Thus a balanced economy will be pro- 
moted to the benefit not only of the West 
but of the Nation as a whole 

Power revenues will aid materially in main- 
taining the integrity of the reclamation re- 
peyment policy. This policy is the keystone 
of Federal irrigation, and it must be main- 
if Federal reclam is to survive 
I have been happy to obs ary re the response 
f our water users to the sident’s anti- 
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inflat orogram. The good on year in 1942 
nd in d farm prices have materially bet- 

ed the financial condition of our projects 
as a wl Many irrigation districts have in- 
VE d their surplus in War bonds. One ha 
paid its annual construction charges—nearly 
$200,000--6 months in advance In years 
of adversity the Government has been lenient 
with water users in deferring repayments 
In times of higher farm prices, I am sure all 
Le it users will demonstrate their will- 


s to coo} 


ing their in- 
Government as rapidly as 


perate by reduc 
debtedness to the 


I ae 

The Bureau of Reclamation is proud of 
record in building majestic dam pow 
plants that generate electric energy for fac- 
tories and homes and permanent canals that 
arry water to the thirsty soils of the arid 


ons. But I am conc ] nd I know 
u are also, with the human element phas 

is affected by our developments. What 
these structures doing? What will they 
do for the people of the West? 


that our 
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erving 70.000 
n the cities and towns immediately 
ent on them are more than a mill 

More than 4,000,000 additional 
live in the areas which recei' 
and a major part of their 
projects In all 
000,CCO people—more 

of the West at the tu 


y just before Federal Reclamation wa 


pre jects are 
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Completion of our current construction 


program will see Reclamation service ex- 
ended to 135,000 farm familie With the 
exp on of power and supplemental wate! 
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facilities we will be serving more than 
000,000 persons on the farms and in 
cities and towns of 16 western States. 

In order to assure the fullest possible bene- 
fit of this program to the people, the Bureau 
is enlarging the scope of its studies of the 
social and economic implications of Reclama- 
tion projects. On the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect, joint investigations of settlement and 
development problems are nearing conclu- 
sion. In California we have launched a com- 
prehensive study which is aimed at showing 
how the Central Valley project can best serve 
the agricultural, industrial, and other in- 
terests of the one and one-half million peo- 
ple in the , roject area 

On the Gila project in Arizona, predevelop- 
ment studies will enable the Bureau to de- 
termine a pattern of effective settlement of 
mesa desert lands to be irrigated. These 
studies are highly important in connection 
with irrigation developments in the Pacific 
Southwest 

At the same time the Bureau is critically 
reviewing the present method of project cp- 
eration to increase the efficiency of its irri- 
gation system. Through our program for 
projects in operation, the constant objective 
is to conserve water, increase the productivity 
of the land, and enable our irrigation farm- 
ers to make the largest possible contribution 
to the war. 

As I told your convention at 
year, the Eureau of Reclamati a is strippec 
for action. At that time we were bending our 
efforts toward national defense Minos Pearl 
Harbor, our activities are geared to war 

The construction of multiple-pury 
and power plants has been given preference 


Phoenix 





ose dams 





by the War Production Board to meet war 
emengency power needs. We have advanced 
the construction of irrigation facilities as far 


as practicable with a minimum of critical 
materials and we are constantly emphasizing 
what these projects will contribute the 
food requirements of the war. Labor condi- 
tions have retarded progress on these 


ties, and hundreds of our engineers an her 
skilled employees have been called into armed 
services or to other agencies 

Recognizing that its water resources re 
the economic foundation of the We the 
Bureau has been pressing its inventory of 
the region’s unused water supplies. From 


these studies, a shelf of feasible new irriga- 
tion and multiple-purpose projects is being 
developed which can be quickly launched 










when peace comes. Then constru yn will 
be accelerated on pri mee already begun or 
authorized but a ch cannot be completed 
during the war. 

These construction activities will cushion 
the impact of the transition from a war t 
4 peacetime economy. Soldiers rs, and 
marines returning from the battlefronts and 
en ne We iy rial worke! will be 

employment settlement opportuni- 
ties on irrigated land where families can be- 
come self-sustaining will help absorb the 
increasing population of the West Estab- 











lished irrigated communities will 
tained by supplemental water d lop 
The future of these projects, for the support 
of their present and additional p lati 
will I safeguarded 

In this post-war ruct 
outlet will be provided for r 
th ire n¢ goil nto ture 
Products of plar t ur u br the 
Arm nd Navy will b t rbed b 
struction of irrigation and multipl r é 
projects 

The Bureau of Reclan } 40 vear 
I erved the West and 1e N Th 
Bureau today has accepted the cl enge of 
the hour It is servir the people by help- 
ing to win the war that the p -ople are fight- 
ing. When victory is won, it will continue 
to serve the people by helping them to win 
security in peace, 
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OF 


HON. VICTOR WICK 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 


Tuesday, October 13 
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Furthermore, the Republicans in Con- 
gress have recognized the propriety of 
their making a declaration of policy that 
would express not only the attitude of 
the Republican Party toward the war, 
but, also the principles that should gov- 
ern the conduct of the war and the estab- 
lishment of peace after victory has been 
gained. Accordingly a declaration of 
policy was adopted unanimously by the 
tepublican Members of the House of 
Representatives, September 22, 1942. It 
reads as follows: 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

I 

Nation’s war effort must continue 
d until complete, decisive victory is 

or the United States and our Allies. 
continue to demand efficient and 
ing prosecution of the war on the 
onts of the world and in the home 
roduction and delivery of machines, 
, and supplies of war. We must 
gly provide our own armed forces and 
f our Allies with all necessary imple- 
munitions, and supplies, in ample 
tities, in time, where needed. We will 


} 














u I ( ngly put aide every influence, 
intere C eration, and activity which in 
way interferes with theSe objectives. 


II 
We oppose any attempts to negotiate peace 
the consideration of any peace terms until 
have won such a decisive victory 
we, together with our Allies, are able 
tat he peace terms. Freedom is at 


take It permits no compromise or appease- 

ment The Axis dictators must be vane- 
quished 

III 

We recognize that the United States has 

bligation and responsibility to work with 

other nations to bring about a world under- 

anding and cooperative spirit which will 


have for its supreme objective the continued 








maintenance of peace. In so doing, we must 
not endanger our own independence, weaken 
ur American way of life, or our tem of 
Vic u transcend all other 
nsidera We demand full and imme- 
diate ut 1 by the President of the most 
capable efficient military and civilian 
leadership. Mistakes, blunders, and incom- 
petence fall upon all alike. Added tears and 
unnecessary taxes are the wages of waste 
inefficiency The patriotism and sacri- 
ice of the people must be matched by the 
lection of the most capable and best 
d s in America regardless of party, 
cli section We pledge as the 
Representative in Congress a con- 
ued vigilance to eliminat 
y 

eservedly for every effcrt to 

ke tl Nation strong, vigilant 

enemies both f 
mest the Republican Party has given and 
give to the President loyal, 
¢ patriotic support in the 
The the war situation requires 
ffort of everyone The Presi- 
t himself to be deterred 
which is his by those 
1 } y y Ye 
re ns 

eff 
N : q 
y 1 free peer and 
L ind d t tl 

ly ex € i dis- 
c W th t) eople be given 
effort con- 


sistent with military requirements, but the 
withholding of information of the failures cf 
the military and civilian officers of the Gov- 
ernment cannot be hidden or justified behind 
the sham of military necessity. There must 
be no unnecessary censorship. There must be 
an end to conflicting statements and to an in- 
consistency of conduct on the part of the 
Government. There are no privations which 
our people will not willingly endure, no sacri- 
fices which will not be unflinchingly faced, 
as long as they are truthfully informed as to 
the reasons for making such demands “1pon 
them. The people grow in strength and 
determination through truth 
VII 
There can be no vested interests in this war. 
No party, class, or section has a corner on 
patriotism or ability. Whatever our interests, 
we shall survive or perish together. Our Na- 
tion’s peril must not be exploited by any in- 
dividual or group for special gains or advance- 
ment. We shall neither support nor uphold 
any proposal or action on the basis of the in- 
terest of any particular group and we shall 
denounce any others whose action is dictated 
by such motives. We oppose excessive war 
profits. We demand the prompt investigation 
and prosecution of war profiteers. There 
must be a fair distribution of the war burdens 
among all the people. War demands a com- 
mon partnership in both effort and sacrifice. 
VIII 
Individual freedom as symbolized and ex- 
pressed in our American way of life and our 
republican form of goverment with its three 
independent, coordinated branches, must be 
preserved. This freedom must not be perma- 
nently surrendered in the name of the war 
emergency. There must be a prompt resump- 
tion after the war of complete and orderly 
functioning of constitutional government and 
free enterprise. Government by the consent 
of the governed is still the best system ever 
devised for the continued progress of man- 
kind. 
Ix 
The Nation faces grave and stupendous 
financial problems, due in large part to the 
loose fiscal policies of the last decade. War 
has added its cost to pre-war extravagance. 
Grim burdens are being imposed upon all of 
the people. From the frugality of yesterday 
and the sweat of today they buy bonds and 
pay taxes, confronted at all times by the 
menace of inflation and the threat of repudia- 
tion. We shall do all within our power to 
meet the demand of the people that govern- 
ment lighten the burden by insisting that 
nondefense spending be reduced to essentials. 
Activities by the Government which have lost 
their emergency character must be elimi- 
nated. Such taxes as are levied upon people 
must be based upon the ability to pay and 
designed to conserve and not destroy 
x 
American free enterprise is the last hope of 
an embattled and bewildered world. It is the 
last hope of our economic salvation when 
conflict ends. We stand militantly opposed 
to any use of the war effort as an excuse for 
unwarranted encroachments on or restrictions 


upon free enterprise. The economic prob- 
lems of the nation must be solved on a basis 
which is sound and fair t all. National 
character based on a regard for moral stand- 
ards and spiritual values must be restored, 






but this cannot be hoped for unless there is 
a complete return of intellectual honesty and 
absolute frankness on the part of those who 
ire charged with the functioning of the Gov- 
ernment, both in carrying out their duties 





d in their relationsh th the people of 
his nation. They which have made 
Ame! great must 1 thrown by the 

In winning the v v must not lose 

l we 
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Mr. Speaker, today, America is facing 
a task that requires our united effort if 
victory is to be attained. We must think 
in terms of the national welfare. The 
Republican Members of Congress did so 
when they adopted the above declaration 
of policy. It is a straight-from-the- 
shoulder recognition of the problems that 
must be solved if we are to win the war 
and have a lasting peace. There will 
not be found in it any side-stepping of 
issues, or hesitancy to accept responsibil- 
ity for defining a proper program. It is 
a plain, clear, strong, and logical declara- 
tion of a program for victory. The fund- 
amental thought is to win the war and 
preserve America. It merits the support 
of all regardless of political affiliation. 





Statements of War and Navy Secretaries; 
Directive of President; Other Letters; 
Statements 
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HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
considering these amendments to the 
Selective Service Act today, the Congress 
confronts for a second time the question 
of a revision of the original Selective 
Service Act. 

When the Congress considered the 
original Selective Service Act, I was one 
of several Members of Congress who 
voted not to exempt Members of Con- 
gress from military service. Congress- 
man Haro.p Coo.tey, of North Carolina, 
referred to some of my votes concerning 
amendments to the Selective Service 
Act. His statements appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 86, part 11, 
pages 11714 and 11715; I herewith quote 
his statements: 

We saw him |BreckworTH] along with the 
rest of us vote for the Whittington amend- 
ment, the purpose of which was to eliminate 
Members of Congress from the section pro- 
viding deferment from training and service 
in the land and naval forces of the United 
States. He voted just as I did for the Boren 
amendment which was similar to the amend- 
ment introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas |Mr. GossEeTT], and likewise similar to 
the amendment which I introduced, the pur- 
pose of which was to strike from the bill sub- 
section (b), on page 23, the section which 
seeks to provide additional protection for 
Members of Congress and other officers therein 
named. 


After I voted for the original Selective 
Service Act September 7, 1940, I wrote the 
Secretary of War a letter, which I here- 
with quote: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vashington, D. C., October 5, 1940 
Hon. HENrRy L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I recognize each Amer- 
ican citizen has a duty and responsibility to 
make every contribution possible to the wel- 
fare of this great Nation and our free people 


Each individual should be willing to serve 
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where, in the opinion of those whose responsi- 
bility it is to decide, his efforts and work are 
most needed. I, therefore, wish you and the 
authorities of the War Department to know 
that my services are available. 

Best regards, 





4 LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
: x Member of Congress. 
: 
| 7 The Secretary of War answered my let- 
| = ter October 5, 1940. I herewith quote his 
; answer: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
: Washington, D. C., October 5, 1940. 
é Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
4 House of Representatives. 
} Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Receipt is acknowl- 
; edged of your letter of October 3, 1940, in 


which you inform the War Department that 
your services are available in whatever 
pacity they may be most needed. 
i. Your letter is rppreciated and same has 
been made of record for future reference. 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRY 


ca- 


L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


At this point, I desire to include a 
statement which appeared in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at page A2015. 


SERVICE OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS IN THE ARMY 
AND NAVY 

Mr. THomason. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
the following letters written by the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

Fesrvuary 6, 1942 
The Honorable the SPEAKER or THE HOUSE or 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Drak Mr. SPEAKER: Since the outbreak of 
war I have received letters from many Mem- 
ers of Congress, expressing a desire to join 
he Army. Some would like to renew their 
commissions as former officers, others would 
like to be called to active duty on existing 
ommissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 

If the War Department were to accept all 

e patriotic tenders of Congress 
would be depleted by the loss of many leaders. 

I have thought carefully about the gre 
writing you, rticularly because I c: 
well understand how earnest these Mem oor 


servic 


mnelore pa 


wre to serve their country with the armed 
rees. It is my considered opinion that a 
Member of Congress can render greater serv- 


ce to the Nation by continuing to perform 
iis duties as a legislative representative of 
be people in which cffice he has acquired 
iluable experience, than by serving with the 
rmed forces. Feeling as I do in the matter, 
I have therefore made it a policy of the War 
Jepartment to discourage the practice of call- 
ing to active service Members of Congress 
vyho hold commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps 





Sincerely yours 
Hzneay L. Stimson 
Secretary of War. 
JANUARY 31, 1942 
n. Sam RAYEURN 


House of Representatives, 

Washinacton, D.C 
My Dear Mr. Speaker: Touc pon the 
»ject we discussed over the telephone re- 
tly, 1 am happy to advise you that I hav 

ssued instructions that hereafter an applica- 


hinge u 





of any Member of Congress for appoint- 

nt to a commission in the Navy will pass 

my desk, and since I am personally op- 

to Members of Congress leaving their 

luties in the House to serve in the Navy, you 

y tk ure that such applicati will uni- 
rmly be disapproved. 
Yours sincereiy, 

F KNOX 


Also, I wish to incl 
SIONAL REx ORD a Girective irom the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of War 


ude in tl 


ana tha 
ana tne 
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Secretary of the Navy issued on or before 
July 1, 1942: 

A directive from the President to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: 

Ail Members of the House and Senate who 
are now serving in an active status will be 
placed on inactive duty July 1, 1942, or im- 
mediately on returning to the United States. 


Doubtless the above letters of the Sec- 
retary of War and Secretary of the Navy, 
and the directive of the President of the 
United States, were largely responsible 
for the fact that on July 25, 1942, not 
1 Member of the 531 Members of Con- 
gress—435 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 96 Members of the Senate— 
had resigned; a situation which still ob- 
tains relative to all the 23 Members of 
the Texas delegation—21 House Members 
and 2 Senators. Likewise, no Texas 
Member of Congress resigned in 1917-18. 

In the interest of accuracy I state the 
following: 

In my three congressional races, I have 
been in the district to campaign two 
times—1938 and 1942. I was not in the 


district to campaign in 1940. I cam- 
paigned 2 days in 1942. In the 1938 


race—more than 12 months before Hitler 
declared war and when the world was 
not characterized by war—at atime when 
the principal topics discussed were do- 
| mestic issues—such as the farm prograr 
| and pensions—I submitted my announce- 
ment for Congress December 20, 1937: 
the Gladewater Daily News, Gladewater, 
Tex., carried the announcement in full; 
some of the 40 newspaper. in the district 
| and several State papers carried parts of 
| 
} 








t: from December 20, 1937, to August 27, 
1938, in issues of the 40 papers of the 
Third Congressional District from time 
to time I had small ads. The race, hav- 
ing in it five men, created considerable 
interest and there were frequent com- 
ments about the race as well as printed 
accounts of the speeches and statements 
of all five candidates. I began handing 


out literature in January 1938, and con- 
tinued to so do until August 27, 1928. 


I probably spoke more time his race 
than any man who ever ran for Congress 
in one district in Texas; as I have stated, 
my statements were reported in papers 
from time to time. When it is alleged 


Sini 








that any man has made a statement, 
especially where considerable has been in 
| print in some 40 newspapers about his 
| statements, the record shoul ld be pro- 
duced. When a man is qui ted, the first 
principle to be respected is to show from 
what one quotes. When this has been 
done, proper efforts to be a e have 


been made. 





Lt. Col. C. J. H 
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OF CALIF< 


fauck, Jr. 


EXTENSI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Monday, October 19, 1942 
| Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leavs 
to extend and revise my remarks in the 


REcoRD, I desire to bring to the 
f the House mbership the name of a! 
, Ol the Mouse Mempersjlp the name of an 
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officer who has been extremely valuable 
to every one of us. 

I refer to Lt. Col. C. J. Hauck, Jr., Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, United States Army, 
who was detailed to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as legislative liaison officer last 
March. I know that I receive many 
requests for my assistance in matters in- 
volving the War Depariment. I am sure 
that each of my colleagues has the same 
experience. 

I have found Colone! Hauck a friendly 
and efficient source of helpful ads ice. 
His knowledge of the Army is encylopedic 
His willingness to heip in any matter is 
boundless. 

Colonel Hauck is a graduate 
sean States Military Academy 

he Georgetown University 
has served with the ‘Cos st 
with the Judge Advocate General, 
now is a member of aff 
Corps. He has a remarkable memory 
and many friends in every branch of 
the service. I am sure there is not a 
Single Member of this House who has 
not, at one time or another, had reason 
to be grateful for his advice and interest. 

Those of our colleagues who are mem- 
bers of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee know him still better as the 
advocate and representativs 


> of th > 
Department in legis ation which is 


of the 
and of 
7 School of Law. 
Artillery, 
and 
the General St: 


able 
Wal 
re- 


ferred to that committee. 

It gives me er at pleasure | to bes ke this 
means of expressing to the S retary of 
War my personal] appreciation eft he aid 
and cooperation’ given to the House by 
Colonel Hauck, and I am sure my col- 
leagues share with me this appreciation. 





Importance of Reclamation Program [In 
the War Effort 
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LAWRENCE 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 


HON. LEWIS 


Monday, October 19, 1942 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, because it 
was the first appearance in the Inter- 
mountain States as Under Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Abe Forta 


took occasion to demonstrate, in his ad- 
dress at the eleventh annual conv 
of the National Reclamation Associatio: 
Denver last week, his interest and 
the Department in the recla 
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a critical struggle for its very life; and I 
m here as a member of this great associa- 

wl 1} gathered to consider the prob- 
lems wh confront us as part of a Nation 


desperate war. 
an ave a special stake i 
reclamation of arid lands; you and I |} 


in the produce of 





n the 
lave a 
irrigated 





land, and we have a special interest in the 
wer wl 1 is produced as part of our great 
ition works. These are matters which 
determine our economic and cial welfare. 
But above all of these, you and I have a sur- 
passing take in our country and, there- 
fol in the winning of this war. This is a 


matter of life and death to us; indeed, it 
transcends in significance even these funda- 
t ss we Win this war, the 
wrency of life will become worthless. It 
will not purchase those things which free- 
men cons:der worth having. 
ly, we meet here to evaluate our 
contribution to the winning of the war; to 
! program, our current activities, 
and our plans for the future in light of the 
of a Nation at war. We know that 
Solomon Islands 
one win this war; we know that 
y, composed of the finest fight- 
world, cannot alone win this 
war. We know that they must be supported 
by millions of men in the factories, in the 
fields, and behind desks here and in Washing- 
ton To win this war, those men must be 
just as tough, just as devoted and courageous 
l tyhting men in the jungles of the 











ise our 


roic marines in the 





ig men int 


Lt 
me 





us who are behind the lines are 
a challenge as great as that con- 
ig our soldiers on the field of battle 


They are fighting a ruthless, able foe, well 








inec well supplied with the weapons 
of dea are struggling with a foe which 
is less tangible, but which is no less sinister 
Our foe is the death-dealing problem of 
shortages—shortages of steel, of rubber, of 
pe d nick of many other things; 
npending shortages of manpower; potential 
Sol Vv is foods and fibers 


No one is in a better position than the 
f this association to appreciate the 
paradox of our present situation 
that we live in a land of plenty 
f you know that in your States 











ig 1e West there are great deposits 
luminous clays, of chrome, cobalt, tung- 
er vanadium, and many of the other 
re” materials. You know, too, that we 
have eat power plants and undeveloped wa- 
tes, and that we have thousands of 
res of rich, idle, and potentially fruitful 
A you who have seen the miracles 
I r Dat nd of Grand Coulee know 
America there is the skill and the 
daring to contrive and build mighty struc- 
‘ 
B reat wealth of 
lent, we are criti- 
‘ many things that we need 
ed € your newspapers or the 
roduction 1 find this out 
I f u ! 4 personal reason for know- 
exist in tl land of plenty 
You know, for example, that the construc- 
f the gre projects for which 
f ed h been crippled because 
enough steel, enough copper, 
ny other essentials to go 
f ae y m ¢ } x 
é v1 en we had 
I h of w be use € 
T VW eVE vthing we have 
[I < 1 gut i ] 
t t we ne l 
f we had prop- 
€ i we nabd 
I 8 Pe Harbor, maz 
great wer G p Ame 
Beca \ ec I 
by the dep: c Fed- 


eral Government began a great program of 
public works. No better examples of the 
accomplishments of this program can be 
found than in the field of this association's 
activities—reclamation and electric power. 
In the 8 years from 1934 to 1941, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior recommended, and there 
Was approved, the allotment of more than 
$470,000,000 for multiple purpose projects, or 
anaverage of more than $58,000,000 a year. 
This is to be compared with a total allotmelnt. 
during the preceding 31 years of Federal 
reclamation history, of about $257,000,000, or 
an average of only $8,000,000 a year. 

These were the years, from 1934 to 1941, 
in which the great reclamation projects in 
Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and other Western 
States were built; in which Grand Coulee, 
Parker, Davis, Shasta, and many other proj- 
ects were begun and well advanced to cOm- 
pletion It is not pleasant to think where 
we would be today if these developments had 
not been undertaken. We would have been 
without the huge and varied food and fiber 
crops which these projects made possible. 
We would not have had to support us in this, 
our times of need, the produce of thousands 
of sturdy, self-respecting families to whom 
these developments gave an opportunity for 
productive work. We would not have had the 
vast quantities of electric power which are 
being generated by the waters which these 
projects have harnessed. And it is this 
power—power which was born to help irri- 
gate your lands and to open the horizons 
of a new world for the West—which is making 
possibie the production of the swarms of air- 
planes, tanks, and guns which will 
destroy our enemy 

These last 8 years have been great years in 
the building of America. But we know now 
that if we had been able to foresee the future, 
we would have built even more greatly that 
we would have built more reclamation works, 
more hydro- and steam-power plants that 
we would have accelerated our technical re- 
search and development and that we would 
long ago have unlocked the great storehouse 
of minerals in the Western States. 

But, as you will recall, even the compara- 
tively little that was done met with uproar 
and opposition. Your irrigation works were 
assailed as sectional legislation, as adding 
even more superabundance to America’s em- 
barrassing wealth of farm land. Your power 
projects were attacked as socialistic; Grand 
Coulee was Called a criminal waste of money, 

“white elephant.” 

These attacks reflected a fear that plenty 
would make us poor, that development of our 
resources would make us weak. They did not 
reflect the philosophy which has made Amer- 
ica great; the spirit of the pioneer, the im- 
plicit faith in America’s future, the love of 
creativeness, of productivity. And they did 
not reflect the creed of the great West 


ships, 


Ve know that many of the shortages with 
which we are now confronted are not so 
much shortages of resources as they are 


shortages of resourcefulness; certain ma- 
terials are on the critical list, not because 
we don't have them, but because we have not 
yet completely solved the } 
them. But we can and will solve these ad- 
ministrative and problems Al- 
ready we have made considerable progress 


We have progressed from ti. 


blems of getting 
technical 


stage 





ago, of complacency about « su 
aiuminum, steel, and many other t 
the point where we admitted the 
of shortages; and we now progressing 
from the admission of shortages to the stags 


joing something about them 
he people of the West know 





how these 


things can be accomplished. We know that 
if we have a shortage of labor, we can and 
v work harder and longer; that older peo- 
pl younger people, and women will work; 
t the doctor and the ! the merchant 
the banker will tur: bands to the 

of ugh, hard war. We 
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know that we can supply many of our “short- 
age” minerals; we know that we have great 
ore deposits locked in the land of these West- 
ern States. Some of these ores are low-grade 
and complex. But we know that we have 
devised and can devise ways of treating many 
of these ores, and that we can and will turn 
the riches of our land into guns, ammuni- 
tion, ships, tanks, planes, power plants and 
reclamation works. All we need is the will 
the drive, and the daring. 

We need not lose a war to gain our soul: 
We need not go through the Battle of Britain 
with its misery and destruction, to make total 
warfare a description of our own deeds rather: 
than a phrase which we use to jack up the 
other fellow. The spirit of America which 
the West typifies—the spirit which carved an 
empire from a wilderness, the vision which 
conceived Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee, the 
daring which made a reality of the dream of 
harnessing mighty rivers to do man’s work- 
these will win the war and will make it 
winning worth while in the world to be 
built after the war. 

It is particularly appropriate to express 
these thoughts before this association which 
represents a large part of the West. In agri- 
culture and in the production of electric 
power, you have done and are doing a truly 
remarkable job. No group in the country has 
done a better production job than has agri- 
culture in this past year. In part, this wa: 
due to the fact that Government and agri- 
culture in this past year. In part, this was 
some years’ standing. The machinery which 
was devised to permit soil conservation, crop 
conversion, and crop reduction could easily be 
redirected so that it resulted in the increase 
of crops and in the special increase of war 
crops. 

But splendid as is this record, there are 
signs that, unless vigorous action is taken, 
there will soon be shortages in food and 
fiber crops. Here, as in the industrial field, 
if there are shortages, we will not be able 
to escape the consequences of our failure t« 
take action now on some plainly indicated 
problems. 

These problems are of two general sorts 
First, there are the immediate problems such 
as labor supply, fertilizer, and farm equip- 
ment. And second, there is the problem of 
providing additional acreage to take care of 
our needs. As Mr. Warden and Mr. Hagie of 
this association pointed out to the House 
Appropriations Committee, in normal times 
our domestic acreage devoted to food and 
fiber crops is supplemented by about a bil- 
lion and a half dollars’ worth of imports 
These imports are now largely cut off. The 
Secretary of Agriculture’s 1942 program has 
called for an increased domestic planting of 
certain deficit crops in th: amount of 16,- 
000,000 acres. In addition, about a million 
and a half additional acres are needed for 
sugar and rubber, making a total of 17,500,000 
acres. Of these, 7,500,000 acres can be ob- 
tained by decreasing wheat acreage. But 
about 10,000,000 acres of additional farming 
land must be provided. 

I think that it is fairly ar that the real- 
ization of this program will require stupen- 
dous effort and careful planning. I think 
too, that it is fairly clear that if these est 
mate are sound—as I think they are—we shall 
inevitably face some food and fiber shortages 
The civilian population of America can and 
will tighten its belt. But even so, we must 
make every effort to see to it that our soldiers 
and sailors are adequately fed and supplied 
and that the supplies which we send to oul 
hard-pressed Allies increase, rather than 
diminish 

If we are to do this, we must use every pos- 
sible method of increasing the acreage of food 
and fiber crops 

A substantial part of this acreage must be 
provided in the arid Western States. And 
we must provide, of course, not merely the 
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Jand, but the water, without which the land 


is useless. And this in turn means that 
we must push to completion reclamation 
projects now under way, and we must, so 
far as possible, start new projects which can 
be rapidly completed. 

To do this we must have money, materials, 
and manpower. In view of the known facts, 
I can say to you, upon the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior, that the De- 
partment proposes to urge upon the Bureau 
of the Budget and upon Congress the neces- 
sity for the appropriation of funds to accel- 
erate the completion of pending reclama- 
tion projects, and to begin new projects which 
can be completed in the next 3 years; that 
we propose to urge upon the War Produc- 
tion Board with all the vigor at our com- 
mand that materials be produced and made 
available to enable these projects to be car- 
ried forward, taking into account, of course, 
the competing demands for materials for 
other war purposes; and that we propose to 
urge upon the appropriate authorities that 
due regard be given to the need for man- 
power for this essential work. 

I can also say to you that just as you 
farmers will devise ways and means of main- 
taining and increasing production in the face 
of shortages of labor and many other things, 
so we in the Department are making every 
effort to devise methods of proceeding with 
our program despite the lack of steel and 
many other things. The great engineering 
staff of the Bureau of Reclamation is turn- 
ing to account its ingenuity, resourcefulness, 
and experience in improvising ways of going 
forward with our program with less steel 
and with less of all of the things that have 
been directed to other uses. I have con- 
fidence in their ability again to achieve the 
outstanding success which has always char- 
acterized their work. 

The situation with respect to power devel- 
opments which are an inseparable part of the 
reclamation projects is much the same. We 
are still faced with the prospect of power 
shortages in 1943 and thereafter if our war 
production program: proceeds as it must. 
There again we need money, materials, and 
manpower to complete projects which are now 
under way and to undertake new ones to pro- 
vide for our needs in the later years when we 
may still be at war 

I believe that this association will proceed 
with us shoulder to shoulder in the effort to 
achieve this program. I believe that you will 
not permit your efforts to be diminished be- 
cause some of you may favor one region as 
against another, one project and not another, 
or because some of you may not like the De- 
partment’s policy in administering some of 
its developments. Our job is to see to it that 
the needs for reclamation and power develop- 
ment are fully, candidly, and forcefully pre- 
sented. And it is our great task to see that 
our work is pressed with all of the ingenuity 
and force of which we are capable, so that we 
may say that in the time of our country’s 
great peril we did our very best. 





Inland Waterway Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Propeller Club of the 





United States at its annual meeting held 
in New York October 15 and 16, 1942: 


Resolution No. 1 

Whereas due to the constantly increasing 
movement of war materials and troops, and 
due to the rubber shortage, transportation 
has become the serious problem of the war 
effort, and 

Whereas the inland waterway carriers have 
a large unused capacity for the transporta- 
tion of coal, steel, sulphur, and Other heavy 
and bulky commodities, which unused ca- 
pacity could have transported steel for Mari- 
time Commission ships and for Navy boats 
and barges, ordnance, and other war supplies 
for the Army and Navy, cement and other 
construction material for war: be it 

Resolved by the Propeller Club of the 
United States in convention assembled, 
That the attention of the various Govern- 
ment agencies be called to this unused trans- 
portation capacity, and that they be urged 
to immediately utilize such transportation 
both in the interest of economy and for the 
release of cars for hauling of other essential 
war materials; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States is hereby 
directed to send copies of this resolution to 
the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Production Board, and the United 
States Maritime Commission, the Army 
Transport Service, and the Navy Transport 
Service. 





Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 19, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Nerwich Sun 
of Norwich, N. Y.: 


COMMENDATION 


Congressman EpwIN ARTHUR HALL is earn- 
ing the praise and the commendaticn of our 
best and most thoughtful citizens by remain- 
ing in Washington and attending to the mul- 
tifarious duties of this office, rather than 
speeding by motor through his district and 
calling upon voters to support him, for the 
office which he has filled acceptably for two 
terms, and for which office the Republicans 
of the Thirty-fourth New York State District 
have said by their votes that they want him 
to continue. 

As much cannot be said for his opponent, 
who has long been in the public eye, and who 
heretofore has sought public favor and public 
Office. It seems to meet with general approval 
of the present national Democratic admin- 
istration, if their own czndidates use essential 
gas, and much-needed rubber, but apparently 
it becomes unpatriotic for the Republican can- 
didates to indulge in such luxuries. If the 
Democratic candidate for Congress is am- 
bitious to serve in the Nation’s war effort, it 
does seem that the administration might 
select for him some important post. If he is 
too old for war or otherwise incapacitated, it 
would be our candid opinion that he would 
be useless as a Congressman. A sprinter in 
Washington as a Member of Congress is vastly 
more efficient than an aged man, for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does the brain work for the 
entire outfit. 
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However, Congressman HAL is strong with 
labor and he is strong with the farmers. 
Our present Representative is on record as 
favoring parity, along with Hon. James W. 
WapsworTH, the ablest member of the pres- 
ent Congress. On practically every other 
measure, Congressman HALL “went along” 
with Congressman MaArTIN of Massachusetts, 
national Republican chairman, and others 
who have served long and honorably their 
respective districts. If there were any er- 
rors on the part of Congressman Hatt, they 
were mostly party errors of policy, and not 
of the individual kind. There was more than 
one candidate for the Presidency in the last 
campaign who said in effect “no sons of 
American parents need ever again fight on 
foreign soil.” Even Prime Minister Church- 
ill stated more recently that “American sol- 
diers are not needed, but there is dire need 
of American supplies and munitions.” So, 
as a matter of fact those in high authority 
had no idea in the earlier days of the Eu- 
ropean conflict that America and American 
soldiers must again get into the war to 
save civilization. 

Here’s just a thought for some of the luke- 
warm Republicans of Chenango County, who 
are hammering Congressman HALL, because 
he is not campaigning in the district to 
answer personal attacks, and probably also 
for the reason that he has an invalid wife and 
six small children to care for, protect, and 
for whom he, at times, acts as both father 
and mother, and who has not the financial 
backing essential for a spectacular campaign 
for reelection. These so-called loyal Repub- 
licans might well be giving their time and 
attention to the election of Thomas E. Dewey 
as Governor of the great State of New York. 
That policy and that attitude would be wor- 
thy of the efforts of any red-blooded and pa- 
triotic American. Our advice would be to 
cease the attempt to “smear” Congressman 
HALL, and to get into the battle to elevate 
Dewey to the governorship. It can not be 
that the same interests are for Bennett now 
who were opposed to Dewey for the Presi- 
dency. 

The Thirty-fourth New York State District 
is overwhelmingly Republican and as such is 
entitled to a Republican Representative in 
Congress. Let’s have, this year, for a change, 
a Republican Governor, also. 





National Defense Legislation Enacted 
Prior to December 7, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a compila- 
tion which I have prepared with respect 
to national defense legislation enacted 
by the Congress prior to the time the 
United States entered the war. 

There being no objection, the com- 
pilation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


PROVIDING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE AND ARMING 
THE NATION AGAINST POSSIBLE INV‘ EMENT 
IN WAR PRIOR TO DECEMBER 7, 1941, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO IMPORTANT ACTS OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS 
The people of the United States will 

go to the poils exercising tl privilege of 
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sharing in the government of the affairs of 
their Nation. 

We are nearing the tenth anniversary of 
the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt and a 
Democratic Congress. Courageous and far- 
sighted leadership and cooperation of the 
President and Congress have lifted this Nation 
from the chaos of depression and set its 
myriad feet upon a pathway leading toward 
a greater fulfillment of the vital principles 
of democracy, toward a more secure inherit- 
ance of constitutional rights and privileges. 

Today that progress of this free Nation is 
in jeopardy 

History for a thousand years is now in the 
making and only by our firm purpose to in- 
dividually and together prosecute this war to 
a righteous, victorious end, may we hope to 
survive its reversals and defeats. 

Our strength is growing, the day upon 
which we will grasp the offensive is close at 
hand 

We have not failed the Nation in the past; 
we will not now allow this Nation to be 
thwarted and delayed in a global struggle 
upon the outcome of which depends the life 
or death of all of us. 

Cur strength is growing and a day of 
retribution approaches for the enemy. But, 
had not the early vision of the President and 
Congress conceived the possibility of our in- 
volvement in this war, and had they not 
realistically faced this possibility, often 
against great odds, and prepared the Nation 
for it, the great day of confusion for the 
enemy would still ke far off—off in the un- 
predictable future 
When we go to the polls next month let 
is remember the record; let us ask ourselves 
o what extent our elected representatives in 
Congress foresaw the future and what steps 
the administration took to arm the Nation 
against that tragic event which now forces 
us to protect our way of life on all the far- 
flung battle fronts of the world. 
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MAY 1938 


Congress passed the Naval Expansion Act, 
increasing the size and modernizing the 
composition of the Navy as authorized by 
the international naval treaties of Washing- 
ton and London The number of capital 
hips was increased by 105,000 tons, unless the 
President in the interest of national defense 
should determine that ships in excess of 
35,000 tons were required, in which event the 
authorization would rise automatically to 
{135,000 tons. Provision was also made for an 
additional 40,000 tons for aircraft carriers, 
68,700 tons for cruisers, 38,000 tons for de- 
stroyers, and i3,658 tons for submarines, and 
the construction of 26 auxiliary vessels. Sub- 

quent naval appropriations carrying out the 


rot iO} th ac 
provisions of this t 





I act provided the nucleus 
ra power two-ocean navy, and gave to 
the naval industry that impetus which per- 
d a quick step-up to its present high 
auct 
( é ssed leg tion carrying out 
mmendations made by the President in 
national defense message of January 12, 


1939, providing for bette 


organization of the 
increase in person- 
and training facilities. Pro- 


iircraft was simplified and ex- 


y authorizing 


equipment 











ited by altering contract procedure. Ap- 
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SEPTEMBER 1939 


The War Resources Board requ>sted econ- 
omists of Labor and Agriculture and of the 
Federal Reserve Board to study commodity 
price trends under war conditions as a pre- 
cautionary step against abnormal price in- 
creases. Protection of the public against in- 
flation was thus one of the first moves of 
the administration in the defense program. 

The President proclaimed a national emer- 
gency and called for strengthening of our 
national defense. (Federal Register, Septem- 
ber 9, 1939.) 

The President consolidated the National 
Defense Power Committee into the National 
Power Policy Committee to develop a more 
fiexible national power policy with respect 
to defense needs imposed by the war. 


OCTOBER 1939 


The State Department revoked export li- 
censes on $78,900,000 of munitions. 
NOVEMBER 1939 
The President by Executive order sus- 
pended the 8-hour law as applied to persons 
employed by the Government in certain 
emergency air bases. 


JANUARY 1940 

The United States commercial treaty with 
Japan went out of existence at announced 
by the State Department on July 27, 1939. 

FEBRUARY 1940 

The Secretary of the Treasury invited 
leaders of the machine tool industry to a 
Washington conference and asked that 
priority be given to all orders from Amcrican 
airplane engine companies. 


APRIL 


The Secretary of the Treasury, after the 
German invasion of Denmark, recognized 
Iceland as an entity separate from Denmark 
which in effect prohibited Germany from 
manipulating Icelandic finances in Nazi 


interests. 


1940 


MAY 1940 

In this month the first great organizational 
steps were taken toward complete coordina- 
tion of the defense effort. On May 25, 1940, 
the President set up the Office for Emergency 
Management to assist in the clearance of in- 
formation on measures necessitated by the 
emergency, and to maintain close liaison with 
all defense agencies. On May 29, 1940, the 
President appointed the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense com- 
posed of outstanding leaders in the fields of 
industry, labor, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion. Its function was to facilitate produc- 
tion of materials and machines to meet re- 
quirements of the military branches of the 
Government on schedule, and to investigate 
problems affecting production and the effect 
of the defense program upon the economic 
life of the country. This program was car- 
ried out; the Commission supervised and di- 
rected investigations, and made recommenda- 
tions to the President and the heads of ex- 
ecutive departments with regard to: Location 
of railroads and transportation facilities for 
military purposes; mobilization of military 
and naval resources for defense; increase of 
domestic production essential for the sup- 
port of the armies and the people; develop- 
ment of seagoing transportation, and as- 
sembly of data as to production and availabil- 
ity of military supplies. A sharp upturn had 
now been taken in “all-out defense” but at 
the same time a powerful bulwark of indus- 
trial mobilization was wisely being prepared 
against the evenuality of our involvement in 





passed and the 


he Priorities Act 


President signed 

giving the Government 

il authority to place defense requirements 

above civilian needs 

Congress passed and the President signed a 
providing for the start of work on a 
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bomb-proof third set of Panama Canal locks. 
In adding these extra locks to th~ Canal the 
danger that the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets 
might be disastrously separated was substan- 
tially lessened. 

Aroused by the danger of fifth-column ac- 
tivities, the Alien Registration Act of 1940 
was passed by Congress requiring registra- 
tion and fingerprinting of all aliens within 
4 months. Four million seven hundred and 
forty-one thousand nine hundred seven-one 
aliens were registered in continental United 
States and 100,511 in the Territories. Of 
these, approximately 700,000 were Italian, 
300,000 German, and 90,000 were Japanese. 

Congress passed legislation enabling the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to fi- 
nance Government or private plants manu- 
facturing arms or strategic materials. To 
date nearly $8,000,000,000 has been commit- 
ted for approximately 1,435 projects. These 
projects cover equipment, machinery, fac- 
tory additions, and new plants. 

The President by proclamation invoked 
the Espionage Act of June 15, 1917, giving 
to the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
to regulate the movements of any vessel, for- 
eign or domestic, in the territorial waters 
of the United States. Thus the United Sates 
was enabled to restrain, sabotage and result- 
ant damage to harbor installations by Axis 
nationals and their vessels interned or stop- 
ping in United States harbors. 

Congress passed the important National 
Defense Act relating chiefly to the Navy and 
Coast Guard, including within its scope 
provisions intended to clarify and regulate 
the involved contract procedure for procure- 
ment of naval material. Cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts were adopted and priority for 
Army and Navy contracts established. 


JULY 1940 


On July 2, 1940, Congress had passed and 
the President signed a national defense act 
which in providing for the Army, lifted all 
existing limitations with respect to the num- 
ber of flying cadets in the Air Corps and 
number of planes to be procured for the 
year 1941. Legal authority to control exports 
from the United States of munitions, ma- 
terials, and machinery essential to national 
defense was given to the President in thi: 
act 

In his message to Congress on July 10 the 
President stated the immediate objectives 
of the new defense program were: To build a 
Navy equal to any possible combination of 
hostile forces; to equip a land force of 
1,200,000 men; to procure reserve stocks of 
tanks, guns, artillery, and ammunition for a 
total mobilization of 2,000,000 men; to pro- 
vide manufacturing facilities to produce the 
needed items for the Army and Navy; procure 
an additional 15,000 planes for the Army and 
4,000 for the Navy. Congress promptly passed 
and the President approved, on September 9, 
a national defense appropriation of $5,151,- 
486,892 to carry out this program. 

The President prohibited sale of aviation 
gasoline for export outside the Western Hem- 
isphere, except for American aviation com- 
panies operating outs'de the hemisphere. 

AUGUST 1940 

Congress passed and the President signed 
the bill appropriating $25,000,000 to expedit: 
expansion of Tennessee Valley Authority 
power production for national defense 

The Secretary of War ordered the Army 
ordnance arsenals to work a three-shift, 6- 
day week to boost production 65 percent. 

Canada and the United States organized 
the Joint Canada-United States Defense Com- 
mission to plan for closer coordination cf thé 
defense of the two countries. 


SEPTEMBER 1940 
More than 80,000 persons were enrolled 
for defense labor training under sponsorship 
of the National Defense Advisory Council 
and the Office of Education 
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United States plane production capacity 
which was 6,000 annually when the war be- 
gan in Europe in September 1939, had more 
than doubled, reaching a new production 
capacity of 13,000 to 14,000 planes a year. 

After legislation had been enacted by Con- 
gress providing for their mobilization, mem- 
bers of the National Guard and the Reserve 
Officers of the United States were called up 
for a year of active training beginning Sep- 
tember 15. 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
in agreement to exchange 50 over-age United 
States destroyers for 99-year leases of sites 
for naval and air bases in British colonial 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere 

Congress passed and the President signed 
the Selective Service and Training Act, pro- 
viding that all citizens between 21 and 35, 
inclusive, and aliens of the same ages who 
had declared intention of becoming citizens, 


must register October 16; 16,400,000 men 
were registered. The Regular Army, then 


252.158 thoroughly trained officers and men, 
became the nucleus of the great new draft 
Army. 
OCTOBER 1940 
The Treasury Department froze $100,000,000 
Rumanian funds in the United States. 
I r to this, the funds of nine other oc- 
cupied nations in Europe had been frozen, 
amely: Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, 
ium, Luxemburg, France, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania. We thus provided a 
safeguard against the certain manipulation 
of these funds by the Axis Nations. 
Under Secretary of War Patterson author- 
ed 17 airplane factories to go on a 24-hcur 





rm 


Congress passed and the President signed 
legislation requiring foreign controlled or- 
nizations and groups advocating the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force to register with the Justice 
Department and providing severe penalties 
for failure to comply. This act supplemented 
an earlier statute requiring foreign agents to 
register with the State Department. 

An act suspending the 8-hour law for work 
mn maritime contracts was passed by Con- 


ress passed legislation to expedite 
in areas where acute shortages de- 
which would hinder the defense 





The Coordinator of Small Business Activ- 
ties was created by the National Defense 
dvisory Commission for the purpose of pro- 
ding for a more equitable adjustment be- 

tween the large defense industries and the 
naller plants with respect to allocation of 
racts and materials 

The President established an embargo on 

American iron and steel scrap; preventing 
lipment to nations outside the Western 

I sphere, with the exception of Great 


Tr) 





Britain 
The United States and Bolivia entered into 


agreement whereby 18,000 tons of tin 
nually would be purchased by the United 


tates for the ensuing 5 years 
DECEMBER 1940 
By Executive order the President suspended 
8-hour law as to persons employed by the 
Government in the construction of certain 
my and Navy bases in British possessions 
the Atlantic area. 
JANUARY 1941 
The President issued an Executive order 
establishing the Office of Production Man- 
ement in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
t to increase, accelerate, and regulate the 
production and supply of materials, articles, 
ind equipment, and the provision of emer- 
sncy plant facilities required for national 
defense; to coordinate the activities of the 
yartments and agencies of the Gov- 
The vitally im- 


) 
€ 


t 
several depa 
ernment concerned therein. 








portant work of this Agency was transferred 
to the War Production Board under Donald 
M. Nelson by Executive order of January 24, 
1942. 

The President authorized the reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy effective February 1, into 
three fleets—The Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Asiatic, each under a commander in 
chief. This effectively provided for a more 
complete and logical coverage of the danger 
zones with respect to our established lines of 
communications and our vital shipping lanes. 

Congress passed the $909,000,000 Naval Ex- 
pansion Bill providing for increasing ship- 
building, ordnance, and manufacturing facil- 
ities for the Navy and construction of not 
more than 400 small craft for patrol and local 
defense duties. 

FEBRUARY 1941 


The Office of Education reported that 1,000,- 
000 persons would have received defense 
training and 2,000,000 others closely allied 
training by June 30, 1941. 

Congress appropriated $313,500,000 for con- 
struction of emergency cargo ships. 

The Office of Production Management issued 
the first industry-wide, mandatory priority 
regulation whereby aluminum producers an 
machine tool producers were put on a manda- 
tory priority status. 


MARCH 1941 


Congress passed the Lend-Lease Act and 
the President approved an initial list of 
weapons to be sent Great Britain and Greece. 
The act empowered the President, in the 
interest of national defense, to manufacture 
or procure defense articles—to the extent of 
funds provided by Congress for the govern- 
ment of any country whose defense he deemed 
vital to our defense, and to sell these articles, 
repair equipment, communicate information 
to these countries, and release designated 
items for export. 

The Federal Security Administration or- 
dered a 1-month drive to register the Nation’s 
potential defense workers in State Employ- 
ment Offices as a reserve against sudden de- 
mands upon the labor market from defense 
industries 

The President created an 11-member Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board to aid in the 
settlement of labor disputes threatening to 
burden or obstruct national defense 

The Office of Production Management an- 
nounced that authorized and proposed ex- 
penditures for defense now totaled $39,17 
800,000. 


“I 


APRIL 1941 


The Office of Price Administration was cre- 
ated in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment to prevent price spiralling, inflation, 
speculation, accumulation, profiteering and 
other disruptive practices resulting from ab- 
normal markets and tc provide equitable dis- 
tribution of the residue of goods after defense 
needs were satisfied 

Congress passed a Joint Resolution pro- 
viding that the United States would not 
recognize any transfer, and would not ac- 
quiesce in any attempt to transfer, any 
geographical region of this hemisphere from 
one non-American power to another non- 
American power. 

Congress passed the $7,000,000,000 Defense 
Aid Supplemental Appropriation Act which 
implemented the Lend-Lease Act and started 
the flow of necessary goods and materials to 
Great Britain and other nations whose de- 
fense was held to be vital to that of the 
United States. 

Congress passed legislation increasing the 
enlisted strength of the Navy to 232,000 men, 
and in an emergency to 300,000 











MAY 1941 


The Defense Savings program was inaugu- 
rated by the Treasury Department. To date 
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total sales of bonds has reached $8,295,938,000 
with a maturity value of $10,076,499,000 

The President created the Office of Civilian 
Defense to provide for necessary cooperation 
with State and local governments on 
ures for protection of the civilian population 
in emergency periods. 

The President proclaimed July 1 asS 
Service Registration Day for all men who hs 
become 21 since the first draft registration of 
October 16, 1940; 752,170 men were regiStered 

The President proclaimed an unlimited n 
tional emergency and asked all cit I 
place the Nation’s need first in mir 
action to the end “that we may mobil 
have ready for instant defensive use al] of t! 
physical powers * * * all of the mat 
resources of this Nation.” (S. Doc. 64, 771 
Cong., Ist sess.) 

The Priorities Act passed by Congre 
signed by the President provided for 
on deliveries of material to vern! 
whose defense the President dee! 
that of the United § 
priority may be applied to contracts 
as well as subcontracts and sv 
necessary or appropriate to j 
fense of the United States. 

Congress passed one of the large I 
appropriation acts of Amer 
history, $3,400,00L,000 

The President placed the Secretary of A 
culture in charge of the Office of Agri 
Defense Relations to plan and advise with 
respect to the Nation’s farmers in the er-all 
defense program 





meas- 
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JUNE 1941 
The President reported $75,202,425 of v 
materials had been transferred to the democ 
racies since enactment of the Lend-Lease 
Act, and $4,277,412,879 had been allocated of 
the $7,000,000,000 provided by Conger for 

that purpose. 

The President froze all assets of German, 
and Italy as well as of 14 other European na- 
tions controlled by or on good t 
with the Axis, 





raqail Ir 


thus preventing crec 





used by the Axis to purchase needed supplies 
in the United States 
The President signed regulat s order 


a census of all foreign-owned proper in 
the United States 

Acting upon well documented and estab- 
lished information concerning Nazi and F 
espionage activities in this cou ' 
United States Government re 
many to close its 24 consulates 
Library of Information, as well as \ 
Offices of the German Railway and Tour 
Agencies, and the Trans-Ocean News £& 
all German nationals connected with 
agencies to leave American territory Later 
in the month the President requ d 
Italian Embassy to close all Italian cor 
offices in the United States as well a ther 
agencies connected with the Italian Govern- 
ment 

Congress passed leg 
ident power to control entry into the T 
States of all aliens anc authorizing him 
refuse visas to any alien whose adn 
the United States would 
safety This was an important cou - 
espionage measure 
The President instructed the S« ta 
War to induct 900.000 men into the Ar 
between July 1, 1941, and June 30, 19 1 
June 26 the United States Army numbered 
1,441,500 and men, an increase 
1,089 342 men over the 9-month period 
the first date of registration 

The Office of Scientific Res 
velopment was created in the Offic 
gency Management for the 
ing adequate research on scientific and med- 
ical problems relating to nat 1 defense 

Legislation was 
powering the President to acquire for the 


jclatin iu . ho > e 
islation giving the Pres- 


“endal I 





officers 








pur} e ol ssure- 


passed by C yress eme 
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United States title to or use of domestic or 
foreign merchant vessels lying idle in the 
waters within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. A few days later, under authority 
of this act, the President took title and pos- 
session of 6 Danish ships. 

The President said the United States 
would give all aid to Russia against Ger- 
many. By August 1942 Russia was receiv- 
ing 35 percent of all lend-lease exports. 

The Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice was created to see that there was no dis- 
crimination against defense workers or Gov- 
ernment employees because of race, creed, or 
national origin. This was a basic step in 
unifying the Nation behind the defense effort. 


JULY 1941 


The United States endorsed Uruguay’s pro- 
posal that any American nation engaging 
in a defensive war against a nonhemispheric 
power be treated as a nonbelligerent by her 
sister republics. All American nations have 
adhered to this policy. 

Petroleum Coordinator Ickes instituted a 
program to conserve gasoline. 

United States forces arrived in Iceland to 
supplement and eventually replace British 
forces there—to guarantee defense of this 
hemisphere from the growing threat of 
sudden attack. 

The Maritime Commission said the ex- 
panded merchant-ship program would pro- 
vide 565 new ships completed and in service 
by the end of 1943. 

The Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee 
reported that workers of the Great Lakes zone 
had accepted the first proposal for industry 
wage stabilization. 

The President issued a proclamation black- 
listing more than 1,800 persons and business 
concerns in Latin America as open or secret 
agenis of Germany or Italy. This was the 
first of many such lists in countering espion- 
age in South and Central America. 

Japanese credits were frozen in retaliation 
for the Japanese military occupation of Indo- 
china, which threatened our supply of rubber 
and tin. 

One year after the defense housing program 
was begun on July 7, 1940, over 107,000 homes 
had been allocated, 71,371 had been placed 
under contract, and 20,865 had been built for 
workers in defense areas 

The President placed the Army and Navy 
of the Philippine Commonwealth into the 
command of the armed forces of the United 
Siates for the duration of the emergency. 
Douglas MacArthur who had been acting for 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines was 
given the title of Commanding General of 
the United States Army Forces in the Far 





The Economic Defense Board was estab- 
lished to be concerned with the conduct of 


international economic activities relating to 
defer exports, imports, and the acquisition 
vital materials and commodities from for- 


AUGUST 1941 
Ihe United States extended existing trade 


agreements with the Soviet Union to August 
1942 
The Office of Production Management froze 
ilk supplies effective as of midnight Aug- 
t 2 in the interest of the vital needs of the 
my and Navy expansion program 
Ihe Federal Reserve Board was given power 
installment buying to aid in preventing 
and price spiralling 
Steel was placed under full priority control. 
Yr) presidents of the four leading farm 


rganizat I were named to a committee on 





g e } uction r defense to work 
h the Govermment on ¢ blishing a more 

€ cl l duction schedul 
P { SE t nd Prime Mi er 
irc I € d the At Cc ter 





broad principles and aims governing and 
guiding the United States and Great Britain 
with respect to Nazi tyranny and threatened 
world conquest. 

Under the stress of shipping dangers im- 
posed by Nazi Atlantic warfare, the United 
States began to ferry planes for the British 
to Africa. 

United States Air Corps officials made a 
tour of Africa, the Near East the Mediter- 
ranean, and Atlantic war fronts to make it 
possible for “Air corps and allied military and 
industrial organizations to plan efficiently 
and intelligently for the future.” 


SEPTEMEER 1941 


The President authorized extension of 
lend-lease. aid to Poland. 

TNT production began at the $48,000,000 
Kankakee Ordnance Works, Joliet, Ill., largest 
high explosives plant in the United States. 

Fourteen merchant ships were launched on 
Liberty Fleet Day. 

After the United States destroyer GREER 
was fired upon September 4, the President 
announced that from that time on if German 
or Italian vessels of war entered the waters, 
the protection of which was necessary to 
American defense, they would do so at their 
own risk. 

OCTOBER 1941 


The War Department announced that the 
current 54-group combat program of the 
Air Forces would be expanded to provide an 
eventual total of 84 combat groups—more 
than 400,000 flying cadets. Long-range 
bombers were ready for production on a large 
scale. 

All nonessential construction projects re- 
quiring appreciable quantities of critical ma- 
terials were prohibited by the Supply, Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board. 

Congress passed the act empowering the 
President to requisition property required for 
the defense of the United States where other 
means of securing it had failed. 

Congress appropriated $5,000,000,000 addi- 
tional for lend-lease purposes. 

The U.S. destroyers Kearney and Reuben 
James were torpedoed near Iceland with loss 
of life. 

NOVEMBER 1941 

A naval operating base was established in 
Iceland. 

Congress completed action on revision to 
three key sections of the Neutrality Act per- 
mitting arming of United States merchant 
ships in view of the sinking of the Robin 
Moore (May 21), Steel Seafarer (September 7), 
and the Lehigh (October 19), as well as many 
United States owned vessels of Panamanian 
registry 

Coast Guard personnel and ships were 
transferred to the Navy. 

The United States-Canada Joint Produc- 
tion Committee was formed to coordinate 
the production facilities of the two coun- 
tries 

A lend-lease agreement was signed with 
Iceland. 

The President delegated property requisi- 
tion power to the Office of Production Man- 
agement in the interest of securing imme- 
diate action on delayed defense projects 

United States soldiers were sent to Dutch 
Guiana to protect bauxite mines from the 
threat of sabotage. 

Lend-lease aid was extended to Turkey 

Lend-lease aid was extended to Russia to 
the extent of $1,000,000,000. 

Congress passed legislation providing $25,- 
100,000 for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and bridges necessary to the 
strategic network of highways 

The President established a naval defen- 
sive sea area around the L Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor after information had been 
received of extensive espionage activities 
there 
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Bernard Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Our Hidden Strength, which was 
published in the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. The editorial has to do with 
the service of great Americans during 
the emergency with particular reference 
to Mr. Bernard Baruch who is a native 
of South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered te be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

OUR HIDDEN STRENGTH 


Has America a secret weapon? The Norden 
bombsight qualifies as such, in the literal 
sense of the term, but hasn’t this country 
another element of hidden strength in the 
forthright and unselfish public service being 
rendered in this crisis by men of vision and 
independence who have left their tasks in 
private industry or in great centers of learn- 
ing. or in other fields, to contribute their 
talents to the prosecution of the war? 

Take Bernard Baruch, who has been spend- 
ing his own money for years, and giving an 
almost unlimited amount of his time, in a 
quiet way to equipping this Nation for war. 
Mr. Baruch has maintained a sort of private 
research bureau for the investigation of im- 
portant problems relating to the war effort, 
and has put this bureau at the service of any 
cause which seemed to him sufficiently im- 
portant. 

His two able collaborators on the rubber 
survey, Presidents Conant, of Harvard, and 
Compton, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are men of the same public- 
spirited cast of mind. They worked with Mr. 
Baruch in getting the facts on rubber for 
the country, when those facts were essential 
to effective prosecution of the war. 





Caught in the Networks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial appearing in 
the Nation of October 17, 1942, entitled 
“Caught in the Networks.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Plans for a national radio series under the 
sponsorship of the Cooperative League have 
been disrupted by the refusal of the National 
Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System to sell time for this purpose 
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The series was to take the form of 13 dramati- 
gations of cooperative history followed by an 
appeal to listeners to write for a booklet ex- 
plaining how to join an existing cooperative 
society or form a new one. 

While agree’ng that these programs were 
unacceptable, the two networks failed to agree 
on reasons. National Broadcasting Co.’s ex- 
planation was thet the Cooperative League’s 
advertising campaign was designed to pro- 
mote new memberships and thus contravened 
the company’s “very long-established regu- 
Jation” barring the sale of time to anyone 
for this purpose. Columbia based its refusal 
on the code of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, which prohibits the sale of 
time for programs devoted to “public con- 
troversial issues.”” In its view, the programs 
offered by the league were barred by this 
clause since they “were designed to promote 
a fundamental change in the present system 
of marketing and distribution of goods and 
services, whereby cooperative associations 
would largely supplant retail stores and other 
common distribution establishments.” 

Columbia specifically stated that it would 
be willing to accept a program sponsored by 
a cooperative store so long as it advertised 
goods offered for sale. But apparently ii 
such program went beyond the merits of co- 
operative branded goods and talked of the 
cooperative idea or of cooperative methocs 
and organization, it would be taboo. Yet 
unless such matters can be mentioned, the 
cooperative movement is severely handi- 
capped in attracting new members and in 
encouraging consumers to form cooperative 
societies in new localities. 

We do not dispute the merits of Columbia's 
policy, which is founded on the reasonable 
premise “that the ability to buy time should 
not determine the extent to which a par- 
ticular side of a public controversial issue 
should be broadcast.” But we do question 
the assumption that consumer's cooperation 
is an issue of this kind. Who, we would like 
to know, has ever challenged on 
economic, or moral grounds the right of 
consumers to go into business for 
selves? Who has challenged their right 


political, 


f 


them- 








govern such a business on the democratic 
principle of one member, one vote, their 
right to buy goods from such a business on 


a cash basis, their right to divide up the 
profits among themselves in proportion to 
the amount of their purchases? 

Perhaps the broadcasting companies are 
not aware that the economic basis of con- 
sumers’ cooperation is so simple and so un- 

sailable. Perhaps they do not know the 
extent of the movement or the fact that it 
has many friends and no public enemies 
Columbia might have learned this from its 
experience in giving free time to the co- 
operative movement. In accordance with 
its policy it would have had to allot equal 
time to any responsible person or group that 
wished to state an opposing view, but, it 
admits, no unfavorable reactions or com- 
piaints have ever been evoked by broadcast 
on consumer cooperation A strange kind 
of controversy. 

This is not the same thing as sayin 
consumers’ cooperation has no enemies at 
all. It has plenty—many them clients of 
the radio networks—who will be delighted 








JQ 





at any interference with its plans for ex- 
pansion. These enem however lave 
never challenged the movement openly, no! 
could they do so without ttacking their 
own cherished faith in private enterpri 
So they have always resorted to underco\ 


methods—attempts to divert sup} 


cooperative organizations, whispering cam- 
paigns, and so on. But the mere fact that 
there must be two parties to a: sault and 


battery does not make that crime a public 
lant is pre- 





controversial issue unles: 
pared to come out and defend his action as 


in the public interest 








We believe, therefore, that the Coopera- 
tive League is thoroughly justified in appeal- 
ing to Congress, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and other Government 
agencies for a searching inquiry into the 
reasons why its programs have been refused 
the air. We wish it luck in this new battle 
with monopoly. 





The Country Needs a Vigorous Republi- 
can Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include. the following address 
which was delivered by the Honorable 
JOSEPH W. Martin, Jr., chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, before 
the Michigar State convention at De- 
troit, Mich., September 25, 1942: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
fellow Republicans, it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to come to this State of 
Michigan and attend this large and enthusi- 
astic convention of Republicans. It is in- 
spiring because there is everywhere the spirit 
of victory; the spirit a strong and aggres- 
sive Republican Party, which is called upon 
to render great service to the people of this 
Nation in the coming years 

There is no defeatism among Republicans 
From every State come encouraging reports 


guests, and 


great 
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Men and women of every party are enlisting 
under our banner because they see in our 
party a strong bulwark for defense of the 
freedom of the people. Hum! we accept 
that support; we welcome into our ranks 





all who love our country, and to all we 
pledge oul determination to defend 
America live out- 
side or within the limits of our country. 
The mission of the Republican Party is 


rfectly clear. We will give every ounce of 
Y 
I 


resolu 


from all foes, whether they 


mort to the winning of the war. Our 








freedom, our way of life, our security for 
the future have been challenged by a brutal, 
ruthless foe who recognizes no justice, who 
considers nothing put his own desires, his 
own power, and his own glorification. We, as 
a united people, have now accepted the chal- 
lenge of the dictators. We are in this war 
until victory—our victory—is so conclusive, 


» decisive, so final and complete that these 








international gangsters, with their brutal 
bloody doctrin are swept from the face of 
the earth, and we shall, with our Allies 
dictate a just and lasting peace 

If civ it n t Di Sa\ 1, if the rid 
is to progres oa he bette and- 
ing of the meaning of life, we must free man- 
kind from these recurring wars which deci- 
mate every generati i aestroy the 
finest works of man, ter! ze and im- 
poverish all the peoples in the world 

While we Republicans make the winning 
of the war our first and supreme objective 
we will : negler th mestic problems 
which so iargely d ow we in Amer- 
ica sha 

Before touching more ? lil on the 
probiems which confront us, I want to sa 
word about the splendid dels ion of Re- 
publican representatives Michigan has sent 


to the Senate and the Hous 
tives. 
The Michigs gation in the 


House of Representatives has bes ct picu- 


of Representa- 
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cus for courage, talent, and capacity They 
are a grand group of patriotic, able Ameri- 
cans who have, on every possible occasion, 
translated their love for their ccuntry and 
their fidelity to their constituents into legis- 
lative action. 

I hope there will be a heavy vote turned 
out at the polls next November in Michigat 
and in every other State in the Union. Ou 
boys are on the fighting fronts of the worid 
struggling to protect and perpetuate ou! 
American kind of government That 
constitutional government. It is governme: 
of, by, and for the people I 
consent of the governed. But we can ha 
government of, by and for the people on 
if they will exercise their priceless privile¢ 
of voting. We can have government by th: 
consent of the governed only if the governe 
will choose those who shall govern them 

If the people want to make certain that 
there is an adequate check on the war 
and upon the extraordinary | a1 
the bureaucracy, they can do so by going 
the polls next November 3 and elect 
Republicans to be a stro 
opposition. Many of the greatest st 
of the world have declared, time and again 
that in war and other great emergencies all 
governments need more, not less, care, scru- 
tiny, and suggestion as to the conduct 
public affairs. Any government, or any bu- 
reaucracy, free from constructive criticism 
able to hide its acts from scrutiny, appraisal, 

















evaluation, and cooperative suggestion is cer- 
tain to make grave mistakes It is human 
and natural for men—unless they are strong 


and very courageous—to prefer to hide theii 
mistakes and weaknesses rather than to 
expose them and remedy them Jncovering 


exposing, and moving to remedy what might 








be g or fatal mistakes is the busines 
of a cooperative opposition The remark- 
able work which has been done and 


which is being done by your own Representa 
tive, ALBERT J. ENGEL, concernil 
efficiency, and mismanagement in the war 
effort is a case in point 


The issues of this war are nonpartisan 





The sons of fathers and moth of ever 
race, creed, and political affiliation are in t 
fichting lines beyond the seven seas Th 
men who are battling in the air, on the seas 
under the waves, and on the land t« 





our American governmental, ecor 
social system are men of every class, sect 
in this great Nation of ours 


and rac 


and 
The problems of the common defense, the 
common freedom, the comm curity 
the common prosperity are nonpa an preb 
lems, and must be solved in a nonpartisan 
way. But in order to get then solved we 
must continue to carry out the processes of 
frce constitutional governm hav Z 
elections, and by affording tl people their 


chance to say who shall be charged with th 




















responsibility of guiding and watching the 
war effort in the Congress which is their 
special strument of cc ] r the ( - 
ernment 

There have been weakness nd failures 
in our war effort. The Americ ecple hat 
always bee entirely willing to make what- 
ever sac must be made, to endure what- 
ever pri l must be end Qn 
every cont n Vv cl 1 k ide t 
wi wa 1 the quicke e way 
W ant to end this v c 
shorte possible tir te I - 
mum the numbers of killed ; d 

This the common ta l < ) 
all American \ I d cl i 
The ar I 
ling : é mmon dei \ 
obser n passing, that th. great purge 
failed Political slande 
Sination have been strikil y ré i by 
American people Th 
want their camp k I 
ctic pl f f tt countr lfar lr} 


have 
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m party, class, or sec- 

God for that. It is the whole- 
American way—the way which 
vention is meeting in a historic 
ues of this war will decide the 
n. We must take no chances 
That is why every effort is so 


why it must be so closely watched 





e ago there had been we: 
l in the war efforts. Tho: 
and failures have been pointed 
hers as well as by Republicans. 
been exposed and denounced by 
1e Congress, controlled not 
by the administra- 
Washington cbservers say the 
tinguished committee ap- 
President, headed by B. M. 
the most startling, stinging, and 
buke to inefficiency and misman- 
1e war effort yet made by any 
group, investigating the war 
he administration I sincerely 
rubber report will cause the mis- 
delays to be remedied promptly. 
nt out in passing that the func- 
perative opposition is not alone 
ite and point out mistakes and 
It is also the function of the 
position to make suggestions 
in every possible way the con- 
idministration. That, 
in the Congress and out of 
ess, have consistently done and no- 
uthfully deny it. They will con- 


that We are Americans before 


» 





lical but 


program of ob- 
i ir effort. We are not simply 
thing We are 
ses, faults, failures, or corrup- 
lieve the task of winning the war 
nportant problem in America 





t covere- 


against CoV 





ke no chances of missing 
Now what do we, as Republicans, 
I e pointed out our objectives 
f es, and I believe they might 
listed here They are 
id 1 1 armed forces 
Allies with the planes, tank 
r il tl cra I fle 
s rapid] h I ible 
n tl confi 
u ie every influence 
d tivity which i1 
upreme effi 
f ce ively, in the 
I 1 mini mum of 
deiense Ss 
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We must maintain in operation our bi- 
party political system by which we effectuate 
free constitutional government, guarantee 
our Bill of Rights, and protect our free 
enterprise economy 

We must prepare for the restoration of the 
regular operations of constitutional govern- 
ment and our free enterprise economy as 
soon as possible after the war ends. 

Ve must work out plans for cooperating 
with the rest of the world to restore law, 
order, and prosperity. We must be prepared 
for peace. 

We all know the first requisite of the 
successful prosecution of this war is high 
public morale 

The morale of a people is based essentially 
upon absolute faith in the integrity and 
capacity of the managers of the war effort. 
That morale is an unyielding, unrelenting, 
unfearing, unbeatable determination to win. 
To have such a spirit on the part of the 
people there must be an absolute conviction 
in the public mind that the cause for which 
they are fighting is Just. We know the cause 
for which we are fighting is just. There is 
no doubt on that point. Secondly, the peo- 
ple must be deeply convinced their Govern- 
ment and their governors know what they 
are about in the war effort; thirdly, high 
morale is based upon a clear understanding 
on the part of the people of the objectives 
of their war administrators and directors; 
and, finally. such morale must be based upon 
the absolute conviction of the people that 
their war administrators and directors will 
see to it that neither individuals nor groups 
are permitted to utilize the war effort to 
gain power or profits. That is why efficiency, 
and efficiency alone, must be the yardstick 
by which those selected to carry on the war 
program should be measured Their ability 
and capacity to do the job must be the para- 
mount consideration. It is futile to choose 
able men and women and then fail to give 
them the requisite authority and power to 
do the job Ability and capacity must be 
’ sed with the aut! and power and 
chosen can be held respo 





isible for 





e are fighting this war we must be 

about what we will do with the 

e will come some day It must 

be our kind of peace—a just and lasting 
peace We must be ready for it because to 
be cau unprepared would be disastrous 
We must be thinking how we will meet our 
great domestic problems which have been ob- 
scured by the war, but which, aggravated by 





will loom large when the war is over. We 
must be thinkir 
p 











ig how we < cooperate with 
he other peoples of the world for an enduring 
peace of law and order. And we must be 
considering a return, after the war, of the 
control of the Government to the people. The 
extraordinary war powers of the Executive 
must, when peace comes, be returned to the 
Congress That will require a larger, more 
effective Republican influ e in the Govern- 
ment 
I do not } f f you America is 
t} hope cf the ec rid today. A 
re Amerit a stror Ameri 
x con tut Y ] unsi ken 
free economy ! s 1 f 
kind of I Ame x cal be 
I n of pe na }t I f I r 
peoples { ne I I ne¢ 
if Am iCe 5 € { m of 
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Let us go forward, then, in this campaign, 
keeping it above partisan bitterness and 
rancor. Let us carry out the processes of 
constitutional government. Let us show 
the world that under our free Government we 
are invincible. 

Let us, as citizens united in our common 
love of our country, go forward to win this 
war and to guarantee to those who are to 
follow us the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity we have known. 

Let us prepare the way for the jouth of 
America to meet the greatest challenge youth 
has ever met in human history—the chal- 
lenge to rebuild a world along the lines of 
the best in our American way, according to 
the patterns best suited to the different peo- 
ples of the world 

A united, free America will lead the rest of 
the world to freedom and progress—to that 
state of civilization in which every individual 
shall have his fair share of the blessings and 
comforts of life. And as America leads the 
world, let us, as earnest American citizens 
and Republicans lead America in patriotism, 
in this crusade for right. 





A Disastrous and Dishonest Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
by Basil Brewer, in the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard Times: 

A DISASTROUS AND DISHONEST TAX BILL 

(By Basil Brewer) 

The Congress is in the process of passing 
the most dishonest and the most disastrous 
tax bill in history 

It will take money directly from 4,000C,- 
000 people, and directly or indirectly from 
130,000,000 


10t understood in the | 





st by the 
who are to pay and, with certain ex- 
I ns, not at all by the Members of Con- 
gress who are passing it 

It is, as Senator La FOLLETTE says, the 
“worst tax bill in history’’—and he (La Fo.- 
LETTE) has helped to make it so. 

It levies taxes against “rich” which they 
cannot pay and against millions of “poor” 
which they cannot pay 

It will thousands of people tax 
delinquents—honest people who pride them- 
selves on paying their debts. 

It will compel thousands of working peo- 
ple to stop paying installments on war 
bonds—or default on their taxes. 

It takes “all” of certain income today to 
guarantee there will be no such income to 


make 


tax tomorrow 


It is a hydra-headed monster, half tax and 





half “reform,” which will dry up future 
revenue—by destroying incentive 


\ 
It impinges on initiative and the freedoms 
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VICIOUS PERSONAL-TAX SPIRAL 


The proposed bill creates 43,000,000 Federal 
taxpayers, 28,000,000 of whom never before 
have paid Federal taxes. 

The tax, in lower brackets, ranges from $65, 
on an income of $1,500, to $860, on an income 
of $5,000 (married man, no dependents—not 
including State income tax). 

Thousands in these brackets cannot pay 
these taxes which they have not expected 
nor prepared to pay. 

Thousands of others, including the so- 
called rich, cannot pay except from income 
expected in 1943. 

To make the necessary dent on the pend- 
ing war bill, tax rates on 1943 income will 
have to be greater than the high rates of the 
current bill. 

Thus rich and poor face a vicious spiral— 
rder work to produce more income to pay 
past tax, with ever heavier tax due on cur- 
rent income, with which the past tax is paid. 

Thus each year the taxpayer, large and 
small, mortgages for the next year’s taxes the 
income with which he pays the tax of the 
year previous. 

The Treasury has for years encouraged the 
policy of paying taxes in installments in the 
year following. 

It now is coming home to roost—in the 
pantry of the poor, in the pay-roll deduction 
plan of the Treasury’s bond sales—and in 
privation and prostration of people at war. 

A stark analogy of this vicious tax spiral 
occurs in ancient penal torture, the water 
cure. 

In the water cure the incorrigible prisoner 
was placed in a tank with water rising. 

To keep from drowning the prisoner must 
pump until exhausted, 
tax spiral goes the 








The water cure one 


better 
For under the proposed system, the harder 





tl taxpayer pumps to get the money for 
the past year’s tax the more he owes for the 
c rent year 

Inevitably there comes a year when the 

ome will not pay the past year’s tax 

This vicious tax spiral will end in com- 
plete exhaustion and despair unless promptly 





recognized and remedied 


EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


We have said the tax bill is a dishonest tax 


The public taxpayer, Federal or State, is 
financial support of the state in peace or 

wal 

He is not a public enemy 

Whether a person or a corporation, he is 
entitled to fair and honest treatment. 

He should not be lied to 

Nor should the law lie to the public about 
the taxpayer. 


term 


when the 


from the 


Legitimate excess profit 
is truthfully used, is a term dating 
first World War 

It designated the profit which a company 
earned, beyond its pre-war profit rate—the 
profit due in theory to war 

In arriving at the excess profit 

















r was deducted from the profit of the 
war years 

What remained was excess } erly tax- 
é higher rate than normal profit 

But in the pending bill, and in the 1941 
I a trick device was pulled out of the 1 

Profit of corporations and partnershiy 
was, in effect, declared to be t hic} 

before Fe S \ deducted 
Excess profit ta by which 
mp ny’s income before Federal taxes were 

d 1 ted exceec > pre-war ve 

hus, in effect the I er the lar Fed- 
eral x (normal and surtax), the greater the 
ex S profit tax 

Under this tax trick, many companies and 
I I I f ] pr t 1 in 
I ye re paying exc S 

Most of these < ) € re tl ver en- 
gaged, and 1 now e! ad, inf n ol 
War material 





They are the backbone of the Nation’s in- 
dustry in time of peace. 

But even a lying tax might be justified in 
war— if it produced revenue. 

The 90-percent so-called 
tax, of the pending bill, will 
revenue. 

For no corporation can afford to produce 
income of which 90 percent is taken for 
taxes 

By destroying the incentive to earn, the 
earnings are destroyed. 

It is simple arithmetic that whatever de- 
stroys corporate earnings in any form in- 
creases the tax burden of wage earner and 
small taxpayer 


excess profits 


not preduce 


SENATE TRICK 215; HOUSE 21 

It was not enough to make a lying defini- 
tion of excess profit and to tax accordingly. 

A new attack on business has crept into, 
and remains in current House and Senate 
bills, Senate section 215, House 210. 

It provides that if a corporation buys or 
holds the controlling stock of another, it shall 
be penalized in taxes. 

Such concern shall have deducted from its 
earnings credit for excess profits purposes 6 
percent of the cost of the stock purchased or 
held. 

The effect, of course, is to increase already 


heavy taxes—and to prevent purchase or sale 
in many instances. 
It in no sense produces revenue for war— 


it lends itself to freezing of business in war. 
THE $25,000 CLASS 

This spring the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in Detroit demanded limitation 
of income of individuals to $25,000 per year. 

It was a plank of class warfare, which the 
American Federation of Labor denounced 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt sup- 
ported the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions plank 

But neither the President nor the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations told the public 
if all individual income over $25,000 were 
confiscated only one hundred I 
four millions of revenue would be secured. 

This is less than enough to pay the cost of 
1 day of war 

And this am 








ity- 


and e! 





unt would be secured for only 








To limit anyone’s incom« whethe!: Oo 
$25,000 or to $500, soon freezes the lu me 
that figure. 

For there is no incentive to produce 

A greater tax burden falls automatically 
on bu and those in lower brackets 

The $25,000 limitation is 
phoney and makes a sucker of whoever swal- 


class warfare 


,000 income limit’ is not in the 








cl t bill; the tax rates, however is 
Chairman Georcre states, amount t the 
Same 
A 1-CENT INCENTIVE 
In a system of |] ate en demo- 
cratic system, for whi we figh his 
wal there art ine\ able inequa s of 
income 
Opportunity means incentive en- 
f eme 
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Yet even this tax policy, confiscatory and 
dishonest as it is, would be justifiable if it 
would help to pay for and win the wa: 

But it will and does have the opposite 
effect—it dries up “excess profits” as a source 
of revenue. 

No system of private enterprise n ex 
on incentive oz 1 cent per doliar « rof 

This portion of corporations’ and individ- 
uals’ income just fades out of the pictu 

And here again the wage earner must rr} 
a portion of the extra tax load th $25,000" 
bracket should be encouraged to carry 


This is well known to thos 


class-hate songs. 


They are well aware their atta the 
taxpayer of the upper brackets do not he 


but throw a greater burden 
income groups. 

But their purposes are poli reve- 
nue for war. 

THE TWO WARS 

Are business and the people, rich d poor, 
unabie to pay for the war? 

No; they are able and wil pay 
want to pay 

They are willing to pay far 
present bill asks 

They are willing to pay wh ver they have 
to—and can—to pay for and win the war 

But the administration, and : t 


are trying to fight two w 








coterie 





Same time 

One, the w exister 
the other the class war, the ! t ( 
divided dad dit Am as 


Both wars, of course, cann 
The class warfare sets cla 
for political effect 
Its weapon is pr ypagand ‘ - 
+ 


ut production either 
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pendi 1944 Federal deficit will exceed 1943 
deficit of ty-three billion 
Fed 1 1944 deficit may well exceed one 
ndred billion, to make the total Federal 
de indred and fifty billion 
A ve estimate would place 1944 
Feder: 30, 1944) two hundred 
and twenty-five 1 two hundred and fifty 
bill 1d 
T I 1 wealth, including public 
! p A deduc for State and 
“ t debt, w stimated at $350,- 
000 0,000 1 1940 
ius tl Federal debt stands to be on 
Ju ), 1944, 65 to 70 percent of the total 
I I wealth of 1940 
g m, if ever, in the history of the world 
} r small, ever contended 
in preportion to total 
eal 
Gr Britai 3 years of war, has spent 
$ } 000.000 
Ir I f war the United States may 
ll spend, under present plans, two hundred 
to three hundred billion dollars 
T f vare ks to indicate whether 
i del as the one we face can 
be | 
Nor ¢ é he war will end with the 
Fed l fiscal ar June 30, 1944 
Ve lis no time for any move what- 
e' le or otherwise—not directed 
rly to winning the war 
A ro FI AND WIN THE WAR 
s r we must have a tax bill 
‘ reve ‘ 
A l whic will encourage every corpora- 
Le nd individual produce 
kable il mie not discourage it 
[t elin te dishonest tax labels and 
: rmul which insult the taxpayer's 
ir lligence and his honor in the war. 
I I e must be told the truth about 
hey have to pay in sweat (they know 
4 
I 
{ 


already about the blood and tears) to win 
this war 

If, in addition to all other taxes, this means 
a sales or purchase tax, adopt it— 

By whatever the Treasury, 
the sweeter 

Increase the 


corporations, but make tl 


name, t smells 


d surtax rates on 
e excess-profits tax 


normal 





an honest—not a “phony”’ one 
Thus the excess-profits tax is made a bona 


fide regular source of not a device 


to stifle revenue and fool the people. 

Make the tax on the higher personal brack- 
ets such as will leave an incentive to produce 
high bracket income taxes 

Eliminate all such trick schemes as No. 215, 
in the current Senate bill, which penalize, in 
the name of taxing, legitimate expansion ef- 
forts of corporations or persons 

Tax the big union war chests like any other 
corporation’s income, relaxing the pressure 
these big chests are exerting on a government 
at war 

Eliminate 


revenue, 





the hot! trading in Congress 
which creates such scandals as the depletion 
allowances in the present bill 

Let Senate, House, and the President realize 
the meaning of this war of survival and rise 
full stature of country’s total 
in tax and all legislation 
Finally, make immediate transition to a 
pay-as-we-go Federal tax plan on all personal 
taxes, effective for the entire year 1943. 

This only can be done by forgiving a year 


ax change—to gain a & taxpaying 
t 


to the the 


crisls- 





ivent 


Do this for th 
him to pay what 
his bond subscriptions, 
his morale in the wa 

Do this for the k 
lim to pay more tax 


taxpayer, to enable 
to pay—and to save 
l self-respect, and 





axpayer—to enable 
1 spite of the op- 
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Do this because in no other way ca 
America pay for and hence win the war 

The longer the delay the more nearly im- 
possible is the task 


Let us, for once, face the facts in time. 





Communism and the New Republic 
Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mi 
Speaker, on October 15, I inserted in the 
Record the Communist affiliations of 
the three controlling editors of the maga- 
zine New Republic. For purposes of 
identification, the New Republic is the 
publication which, along with the Union 
for Democratic Action, has been seeking 
to purge Members of Congress. 

The Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities exposed this Communist 
plot in May of this year. However, since 
the New Republic has continued its 
vicious and unwarranted attacks on cer- 
tain Members of this body, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may include in the 
Recorp at this point the Communist 
affiliations of three of the contributing 
editors of the New Republic, namely, 
Max Lerner, Van Wyck Brooks, E. C. 
Lindeman. 
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Mobilization of Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, your Select 
Committee on National Defense Migra- 
tion, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, is presenting to this House to- 
day its sixth interim report on changes 
needed for effective mobilization of man- 


| Congress should assume a far larger responsi- 


bility at this time; namely, the economic 
mobilization of America for this war, by a 
realinement of existing agencies to eliminate 
duplication and to create a central direction 
for our war economy. Such a realinement 
would be a recognition that we are equipped 
with the general forms needed for waging 
this war, but that these forms must be cen- 
tralized and given content if they are to be 
more than the mere facades we have had 
to date. 

The committee therefore proposes legis- 
of War 
Mobilization to be headed by a director who 
will also serve as the chairman of a Board 
for War Mobilization and as the chairman 
of a committee on requirements and pro- 
gram. This office shall be a policy-determin- 


to his regulation. It would not be née 
for this Office to maintain a gigantic staff 
and indeed many of the staffs now attached 
to the related agencies should be combed f 

key personnel to direct the program plannin 
and progress reporting which should be car- 


ried out at this level rather than 
levels below. 
Included in the policies which this ne 


ageney should sponsor is a fixed policy 
decentralization of all functions of the Office 
of War Supply, War Manpower, and Econom 
Stabilization which lend themselves to such 
treatment. Many of the shortcomings of t} 
war effort to date are traceable to the at- 
tempt to run the war from Washington. Au 
thority for making decisions should so far ; 
possible be conferred upon the regional and 
area or district offices. Broad policies, how- 


| 
| 
| lative action to establish an Office 
| 
! 


ever, should be established at the t a far 
greater extent than hitherto. In fact, many 
Washington agencies have misunderstood 
their function, and instead of 


i 


ing agency, and to equip it for making such 
decisions there shall be transferred to it 
part or all of the existing planning and 


power. This report has two principal 
parts, and in presenting it to the House | 
I wish to call particular attention to 


aim 


or 
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these parts, and am therefore asking 
leave to extend my remarks. 

Before describing these points in de- 
tail, I want to say to the House that the 
members of this committee believe the 
moment has arrived for Congress to as- 
sume responsibility for a reorganization 
of the Nation’s war program, which we 
hope and believe will prove to be the final 
major reorganization of domestic agen- 
cies required during this war. The object 
of this proposed reorganization is to cen- 
tralize responsibility for the conduct of 
all nonmilitary war programs in the 
hands of one individual who is directly 
responsible to the President. We believe 
that if this organization is set up we shall 
need no further superimposition of 
agency upon agency. From this point 
forward we can expect instead continu- 
ing elimination of jurisdictional conflicts 
between agencies. 

The second point which I should like 
to stress is that certain steps if taken im- 
mediately will set us on the road to a 
solution of the manpower problem. Just 
as the foundation for an adequate war 
program is the centralization of respon- 
sibility for an inventory and a program 
for mobilizing our resources of man- 
power, machines and facilities, so the 
foundation of our manpower policy must 
be the enunciation by the President of 
the principle that for the duration of 
the war the Nation’s manpower and 
womanpower is to be used where it is 
deemed most useful for winning the war. 
It will then be seen that the demand 
that a man “work or fight” takes on a 
new meaning. Service of one’s country 
in the armed forces must not be treated 
as a punishment and the simple “solu- 
tion” of freezing a man to his existing job 
must be seen as no solution at all. If 
national service legislation is to have any 
meaning, it will derive from the prior 
establishment of a comprehensive occu- 
pational deferment plan and a schedule 
of deferred occupations, 

I want to quote a few excerpts from the 
committee’s sixth interim report to con- 
vey to the members of the House the 
passages of that report which deal direct- 
ly with these questions discussed in my 
foregoing remarks. 

Today there is widespread public demand 
that Congress take action on the manpower 
problem by the passage of national service 
This committee believes that 
LXXXVITII—App.——238 
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progress-reporting divisions of the agencies 
to be subordinate to this office. It is pro- 
posed that three agencies shall be subordi- 
nate to the Office of War Mobilization, 
namely, a new Office of War Supply, an Office 
of War Manpower, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. 

The Office of War Supply will take over 
the functions and personnel of the War 
Production Board, together with the func- 
tions of the procurement divisions of the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, and 
Lend-Lease Administration. These divisions 
are to be transferred without immediate 
changes in personnel or policies. 

The Office of War Manpower will be an 
operating agency having most of the present 
functions and personnel of the War Man- 
power Commission. Its policy-making powers 
will be subject to the control of the Office of 
Economic Mobilization, and competing mili- 
tary and civilian manpower requirements will 
be brought into balance at that higher level. 
The Selective Service is to be divided, so that 
occupat@nal deferment boards will be sepa- 
rately constituted and will be attached to the 
Operating Division of the Office and supple- 
ment the work of the labor-utilization inspec- 
tors. The loca) draft boards will operate 
under a continuation of the Selective Service 
Administration attached to the Office of War 
Manpower and will dispose of all cases of 
undue hardships arising from the draft. A 
new Division of Transfer and Training is to 
be organized. 

Such a realinement would place in the 
hands of the Director of War Mobilization 
responsibility for reorganizing the American 
economy for war. It would prevent the pres- 
ent policy of drift from carrying our economy 
further along the road of disorganization and 
forestall the disintegration of those areas not 
now enabled to participate in the war effort. 
Whole communities and categories of our 
population have been bypassed in the war 
boom. 

Such a reorganization would also shift the 
emphasis from the multiplication of increas- 
ing controls over every aspect of our economic 
life and place the emphasis on using the 
efforts of the entire people. The recent order 
establishing an Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion indicates that we are still intent on con- 
trolling inflation by the multiplication of our 
fetters rather than by balancing needs with 
maximum output. We must grasp the central 
importance of the flow of goods and services 
in our economy if we are to maintain the 
fighting trim needed to wage this war. 

The Director of War Mobilization would by 
this reorganization assume for the first time 
the power to demand a significant detailed 
accounting from the armed services He 
would become the agent for securing a state- 
ment of military requirements and matching 
them against the capacity of our economy to 


deliver. The flow of materials, manpower, 
uld become subject 





and machine facilities w 


their work so as to secure the m 
information from the field on ) 
policy have tried both to make and execute 
policies from Washington. 

If the Office of Economic Mobilization ris 
to its opportunities, it should be able t 
make this the final major reorganization of 
domestic agencies required during this wai 
It should constitute itself the engine for ini- 
tiating constant reexamination of the war's 
economic program. As its work progresses, 
we may expect that it will enable us to grasp 
the imperative need for greater international 
coordination of both military and economic 
strategy. 








Win the War Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
before the Pennsylvania State Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing in Read- 
ing today, President William Mather 
Lewis, of Lafayette College, proposed that 
Monday, December 7, the first anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor, be observed 
throughout the Nation as Win the War 
Day. “This anniversary,” said Dr. 
Lewis, “should be made an occasion of 
personal dedication and national unity 
participated in by every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. Assem- 
blies in every school and college in the 
land should have as their theme the 
principles of the American system and 
the preservation of the way of life for 
which we are fighting. Radio stations 
should have special Win the War Day 
programs; public meetings in every com- 
munity should stress the accomplish- 
ments of the community during the past 
year in war production, Red Cross ac- 


tivities, bond sales, and other war ac- 
tivities. Service flags should be dedi- 
cated and the national banner flow: 


from public buildings, stores, and home 
On Win the War Day millions of let- 
ters should go from the folks at home t 
the boys in the service. 
On Win the War Day, nursing and 
public-health organizations should ap- 
praise the health conditions in their 
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areas and make plans to better them. We 
are talking a great deal about manpower. 
It is well that we turn our attention to 
the quality of that manpower. Selective 
service statistics based on physical ex- 
aminations prove that the physical fit- 
ness of our Nation is far lower than it 
should be. 

On Sunday, December 6, the day ‘pre- 
ceding Win the War Day, the churches 
of the Nation should emphasize the fact 
that this war is a struggle to preserve 
the freedom to worship which is being 
attacked by dictators who would put God 
out of the picture. 

The 7th of December, with all the 
memories which surround it, offers a 
tremendous opportunity for 130,000,000 
people to stand up and be counted, to 
declare their determination to sacrifice 
and to fight until the cause of civilization 
has triumphed. If properly crganized 
this should be the greatest day of con- 
secration the United States has experi- 
enced. 





Let’s Lock at the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


WISCONSIN 





IN THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


sday, October 20, 1942 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, 150,000 
Wisconsin young men will be in the 
armed services of the United States by 
the end of year. What are we 
going to do about it now that they are 
there, is a question that cccurs to every 
mother and father, relative, friend and 
neighbor of these young men and all of 
Us are V liy interested in bringing them 
safely back kome as speedily as possible. 

There has been a hue and cry raised 
about “isolationism.” What is an isola- 
tionist? Webster’s Dictionary defines it 
as “one who favors Keeping aloof politi- 
cally from other countries.” According 
to that definition, the Democratic na- 
tional platform, the Republican national 
platform, and the Progressive State plat- 


this 


form all declared in favor of isolationism 

1940 Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Willkie in their public declarations re- 
I tedly expressed themselves in favor 
of “isolationism,” and we Progressives of 
Wisconsin declared ourselves, not only 


in favor of such a program, but also 
Gemanded that the people have the right 
te vote on the question of sending our 
boys across the seas to fight in foreign 


on foreign soil, except in case of 
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register themselves in a war referendum, 
thus standing by my campaign pledges 
100 percent. 

Now let’s review Mr. RooSevelt’s state- 
ments on the same subject. In the cam- 
paign of 1936 President Roosevelt said 
in an address at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
August 19: 


The effective maintenance of American neu- 
trality depends today, as in the past, on the 
wisdom and determination of whoever at the 
moment occupy the offices of President and 
Secretary of State. 

Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let’s not blink the fact 
that we would find in this country thousands 
of Americans who, seeking immediate riches, 
would attempt to break down or evade our 
neutrality. 

We are not isolationists except insofar as 
we seek to isolate ourselves completely from 
war 


I agreed with that statement, I agreed 
with the President’s position, and I sup- 
ported his candidacy for President in 
1936. 

In September 1937 the President again 
gave emphasis at Bonneville when he 
Said: 

As I look upon Bonneville Dam today, I 
cannot help the thought that, instead of 
spending, as some nations do, half their na- 
tional income in piling up armaments and 
more armaments for purposes of war, we in 
America are wiser in using our wealth on 
projects like this which will give us more 
wealth, better living, and greater happiness 
for our children 

In January, 1939, after Austria and 
after Munich, the President asked the 
Congress for $500,000,000 for an imme- 
diate defense program to be spe@t over 
a period of 2 years or more. On January 
12th the President told the Congress, 

No responsible officer advocates building our 
air forces up to the total either of planes 
on hand or of productive capacity equal to 
the forces of certain other nations. 


n May 16, 1940, after Poland had 
failen—with Russia fighting on the side 
of the Ax Denmark and Norway 
trampled under foot, the Low Countries 
imperiled, and the invasion of France 
already under way, the President pre- 
sented to the Congress a 5-year program 
to cost $4,000,000,000. The President 
made the statement on May 14, 1940, ac- 
cording to the New York Times: 

Anyon 
was just 


who believed in 


plain dumb 


a two-ocean navy 


In the campaign of 1940, during which 
I again supported Mr. Roosevelt for the 
Presidency, he delivered a speech on 
October 13th in which he addressed the 
mothers and fathers of the Nation when 
he said: 

I have said this before and I 
to you again and again. Your boys are not 
going to be sent to a ign wars. They 

re going into training to form a force so 
ng that by its very existence it will keep 
the threat of war away ft 


shall say it 


ur shores. 


I agreed with that statement and sup- 
ported it and repeated it myself to vari- 
ous audiences in my district. In that 
connection may I also point out to you 
that in Canada, which had been at war 

T 


with the Axis Powers for over a year, the 
Selective Service Act of that country 


e 
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provided that men could be drafted for 
a training period of only 4 months and 
in addition that they could not be sent 
overseas unless they volunteered. Can- 
ada has since that time changed that 
law by a popular referexsxdum, which is 
the very thing that we Progressives 
fought for in this country. Is Canada 
more democratic than the United States 
of America? Or do they respect their 
campaign promises as more than just 
“campaign oratory”? 

Personally, I felt that the people of 
my county and district had placed thei: 
confidence and trust in my campaign 
promises, and I want them to know that 
I kept those promises. I have no apolo- 
gies to make for any vote in that respect. 
I voted against every measure which, 
under international law, constituted an 
act of war and which I felt was a step 
toward our involvement in the present 
war, and I supported all measures that 
I felt were necessary for the national 
defense. Please bear in mind that I was 
not a Member of Congress during the 
years 1939 and 1940 and had no vote on 
the issues then before the House. 

DEBATE ON WAR 


Much has been said about the “four 
freedoms,” and I am one of those who 
believe in them, but I believe in them 
for all of the people, if this can be ac- 
complished. I hope it can. On all public 
issues there should be free and unlimited 
debate, because the people should know 
what position their Representatives take 
and the reasons why. The people should 
be fully advised as to all the arguments 
on both sides of public questions, and 
to no question does this apply with more 
emphasis than to the question of war. 
If I am correct in that statement, when 
should it be debated? Naturally, before 
we get into the war, for we cannot very 
well debate it after war has been de- 
clared. So any charge of disunity falls 
flat, because you must either discard the 
right of free speech or else you must dis- 
card any charge of disunity. 

The debate ended with the attack at 
Pearl Harbor, and from that time on the 
country was united except for those peo- 
ple who are continuously striving to stir 
up bitterness, malice, and hate by at- 
tempting to revive an argument that was 
settled by the Japanese attack. 

THE THREAT OF JAPAN 

Four or five years ago while attending 
a hearing before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House I heard Admiral 
Leahy testify that when a navy had pro- 
ceded 4,000 miles beyond its base, it lost 
40 percent of its efficiency and effective- 
ness. That gave me and many others 
food for thought. Japan lies 6,000 miles 
away, which meant that our Navy would 
be at least 50 percent less efficient and 
effective at that distance in case of war. 

That Japan was preparing for war 
against all white people in Asia has been 
known for years. Many writers and 
speakers have warned against it, and I, 
therefore, felt that our greatest danger 
was Japan and that we should stop the 
sale of critical war materials to Japan 


and, for that reason, I introduced a reso- 
lution in the House in 1937 to put an 
end toit. Unfortunately that resolution 
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The defeat of 


was not even given a hearing. It was 
smothered in committee and Japan was 
given 4 more years to prepare against us. 

Experts have estimated that 60 per- 
cent of the war materials now being used 
by Japan against us were sold to Japan 
and shipped to her from the United 
States. Collier’s Weekly had a para- 
graph in Debruary this year wherein it 
stated that: 

Righty five percent of the materials that 
Japan has used to wage war on China and 
those it is using today against the United 
States were purchased from the United 
Canada, Netherlands Indies, British 
Indies, and British Malaya 


States 


{I have repeatedly warned the House 
that Japan was preparing for a show- 


down with the United States. On 
March 19, 1941, I warned the country 
that “in the meantime Japan gets ready 


to strike,” and urged that the United 
States “strengthen our own defenses and 
not deprive ourselves of essential ma- 
terials which are going to be sorely 
needed.” 

In April 1941, 7 months before the 
Pearl Harbor attack I rose in the House 
ind made this prophetic statement: 

I predict 


ntic, convoying supplies for Great 
thea 


that, being engaged in the At- 
Britain, 
golden opportunity will be offered Japan 
ittack us in the Pacific >. * Japan 
ould take the Philippine Islands because it 
would be extremely difficult for our warships 
to travel 6,000 miles to fight a war without 


1 bases near at hand 


In addition to that, in the same ad- 
ress, I pointed out that every dictator 
nust be successful or the people lose 
confidence in him and he is bound to 
fall. Therefore, Hitler would have to 
Which way would he move? I 
lt that he could not move west as he 
had tried it and failed. To move north 
would not get him the much needed sup- 
plies and resources which he had to have. 
To move south would require crossing 
the Mediterranean and he had no fleet. 
Therefore, logically he would have to 
move east where he could get food, oil, 
ind other much needed supplies. AS a 
esult of this analysis I prophesied 2 
months before it happened that Hitler 
ould invade Russia and thst, if and 
when he did, it would mean the begin- 
ning of the end. I want to repeat now 
that in my judgment Hitler has wrecked 
himself and his Nazi philosophy and all 
hopes of dominating the world as a re- 
ult of his Russian invasion. His man- 
machine power, and all his 
sources have been so severely crippled 


ower, his 


Russia’s remarkable resistance that 
I ubt, and I say this in ali sincerity, 

hether he will survive the 5 1943 
However, that is not the case with 
J inandtia ree whol he artes ly with 

noassador Grew when he | 

The Japa e an implacabl e, deter- 
onfident, s lful, and 
ned After many jy f observa- 

t Ger? before we entered the Ik 
fore we ent this 

I tha Germ I 

( r é ity bi t! J € 
g lo! - 

é truggle hope 

Ambassad Grew called tion to 
the fact that t War against Japan i 


nS a sideshow. such a 
nation requires a major effort on our 
part. The difficulties, of course, are ag- 
gravated by the great distances which 
separate us from the scenes of battle, 
which again bears out the statement of 
Admiral Leahy before the Naval Affairs 
Committee to which I have referred. 

Ambassador Grew points out some of 
the weaknesses in the Japanese situa- 
tion. The Japanese are dependent upon 
transport by sea and they have only a 
limited supply of merchant ships to serve 
their many fronts, and these ships can 
be attacked by submarines and airplanes 
as well as by surface ships. Further- 
more, Ambassador Grew points out that 
our capacity to build airplanes vastly ex- 
ceeds that of the Japanese, and cuite 
likely that will be the determining factor 
in the war against Japan, if we take full 
advantage of it. 

In that connection I want to point out 
that the Japanese have seized far more 
territory than Hitler has and in much 
less time; that they have seized territory 
which contains some of the most essen- 
tic! critical war materials, such as rub- 
ber, tin, tungsten, oil, and so forth. 
Make no mistake. Japan is no Sideshow. 
It is a major war with a major power 
that has the advantage of being 6,000 
miles away. 
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WHAT IS OUR DUTY? 

Our duty is to give every possible aid 
to our boys at the front so that the war 
may be won as speedily as possible and 
with the least loss of lives. Congress has 
shown in its unified support of the war 
effort that it stands ready to back up 
every demand which may be made to 
bring about this result. In that connec- 
tion I should like to repeat what was said 


by the Honorable Sam RAysurn, Speaker 


of the House; the Honorable ANDREW 
JACKSON May chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee; and the Honorable 
CarL VINSON, chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the House—that to 
date Congress has granted every request 
of the Army and of the Navy and has 
given to the President every power and 
authority for which he has asked. As 
this is written, Congress has appropri- 
ated for national defense in excess of 
$215,000,000.000, and will, no doubt, ap- 
propriate $100,000,000.,000 more by the 
end of 1943. It must be remembered 
that we are not only providing for the 
training and equipment of our own boys 
but that we are furnishing much-needed 
war materials and supplies to every 


country that is fighting on our side, and 


we hope to continue until this struggle 
is brought to a successful conclusion 

In conclusion, we are at wal The die 
is cast The President is the Commande) 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. It is the 
duty of everyone of us—man, woman, 
and child—to follow him and uphold his 
hands in the conduct of this wa We 
have JUST ONe J b now ti at ind tnat 1S to 

In 

In regard to what our course should 
be after we have won, the conditions tha 
will exist then among nations is at this 
time, of course, unpredictable In the 


) t 
light of the history of our 


other war and the 


part in tl 


history of the curren 


war, a person would be less than a fool 


to say that this Nation should not co- 
operate in bringing into existence 
sort of an institution, the purpose of 
which would be to preserve peace anc 
prevent war. If we are going to have to 
fight these wars and pay for them, we 
had better have a part in the preliminary 
decisions that cause them. 

I am confident that the people will 
make every possible sacrifice until vi 
tory is won and right prevails once mor¢ 
The President as Commander in Chief, 
the Congress, and above all, the people 
must stand shoulder to shoulder to bring 
this great issue to a speedy and success- 
ful conclusion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 


IN T HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


me 


Tuesday, October 20, 1942 
Mr. SHORT. MY. 


Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article in the magazine section of the 
New York Times, of October 18, 1942, by 


our former colleague from Illinois, Mr 
T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy in 
the University of Chicago. This is 
timely article written by one who knov 
Congress both inside and out, and this 
fair and impartial appraisal should do 
much to allay the recent criticism level 
by some smear artists at the Cungre 
the United States 

The article follows: 

IS CONGRESS ANY | D 

(By T. V. Smith, profess: f 
University of Chicago; former ( 
at Large from Illinois) 

Ye Congress is some gocd I 
good. Indeed it i 
of our national] life, for it is the n t distinc- 


tive thing about our organized Ameri 
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Avotita 
it is wrong. Or, to be generous all around, 
then both parties to the collision are right. 
That admission, however, infuriates both 
parties; and justly so, because it seems to 
mock the conviction of nearly all good men 
that there is an absolute right. That convic- 
tion men seem to hold dearer than even the 
conceit that they themselves have a monop- 
oly upon what is right. So, then, out of re- 
spect for that deeper popular conviction—it 
I itself to be a prejudice—let us 
e that in every conflict of interest some- 
body is wrong. 
It is better to put it that negative way 
than to say that somebody is right. Every 
man holds that there can be many wrong 


may prove 





ys but only one right way. To recognize 
iat the other side may be right and one’s 
own ¥ ris what Justice Holmes called the 
upreme discovery, when he made it about 
imself i. e., that after all he was not God. 
C r is the body which writes large 


that elemental discovery. Nobody can with 
due modesty claim to have a monopoly upon 


or justice where justice is itself in dis- 
pute; and that, alas, is just the time one is 


tempted to claim the monopoly. 


A with that truth goes another equally 
elen 1, that in an honest dispute no man 
honest enough to represent an opponent's 


The proof of that is that the 
pponent can adequately represent 
1e’s Own point of view. Crucial as is this 
tion for the legislative way, it does 
uster its full weight until tho situa- 
lf displayed even more crucially, 
yme might say cruelly. 
The normal human situation involves not 
; implied, all inevitable and everlasting 
f equally legitimate interests, but, as 
explicitly stated, an inevitable conflict 
epened by the fact that men are honest as 
well earnest about their disputes 
It is popularly supposed by those not very 
knowing in the ways of the world that when 
il parties to a dispute are honest they can 
h an agreement which constitutes the 
While 


never 


f the dispute in question. 


he event correct, we 
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This is the pass to which conscience brings 
honest men when moral conviction gets 
wrapped around economic or professional or 
merely private interests 

Now conscience does chronically get so 
employed. If disputes were merely eco- 
nomic to take one illustration, men could 
and mostly would compose their differences 
directly; for to be civilized means to give 
up some conveniences rather than practice 
cruelty upon fellow-men. Seldom, however, 
are disputes merely matters of convenience. 
Conscience sees to that. Over and over in 
each age and with every culture, we hear the 
refrain, “It’s not the money, it’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing.” To be honest means 
that it is the principle of the thing. 

There is therefore little important sacri- 
fice of capital that does not involve he sacri- 
fice of conscience also. Now honest men 
cannot be direct parties to the sacrifice of 
principle, for that undermines the self- 
respect requisite to good citizenship. So we 
must have professional sacrifices of con- 
science—who themselves get sacrificed as 
scapegoats therefor—in order that the best 
citizens may make the compromises required 
by civilization and yet keep the self-respect 
which goes along with being civilized. 

This line of thought, as necessary to follow 
as it is inevitable to assume, leads us to the 
necessity of having more and better politi- 
cians. For, in every truth, politicians are 
the midwives to bring justice to birth 
through the painful process of compromis- 
ing the consciences of honest men whose 
interests are in dispute. Men get so honest, 
so conscientious, that they cannot be al- 
lowed to carry their private consciences into 
public business, any more than they could be 
allowed to bring guns to the conference table. 
Of course, therefore, politicians get depre- 
cated, not to say despised, by men whose 
honesty leads them to think themselves 
better than those who save them from the 





consequences of their own conscientious 
conceit 

A clear distinc between what is pos- 
sible in politics and what is not can bring 


us back with hope to the present Congress. 
A realization of what the tasks of Congress 
are, and that alone, will enable me now to 
make my first answer the final answer as 
to the worth of Congre 


That the present Congress is no worse than 


any Congress of the past can be put down 
as next to certain. I state the matter neg- 
atively, though my own thought is confi- 
dently positive. I me that I think the 


present Congress to be the best this Nation 
has ever had. Certain it is in general that 
each succeeding Congress has more educated 
Members than the preceding one. 

Let us not for a moment forget the signifi- 
cance of this. The deepest hope of our 
democracy as touching politics has always 
been, and I hope still is, that education is 
“the guardian genius of democracy.” Not 
only are more and more educated men, and 
women too, taking their places as practicing 





dly reaching the 
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Hamilton came to believe that the Repub! 
itself was endangered before it was well be 
gun. He convinced Jefferson that such was 
the case. Jefferson arranged a dinner party 
(we now describe such things as Cabal 
hatched in the back rooms of saloons) at 
which was arranged a compromise whereby 
some of Jefferson’s men were persuaded 
change their votes in the House with th 
result in one Representative’s case, as Jeffer- 
son put it, of a revulsion of the stomac! 
almost convulsive. At such a price the 
iniquitous bill became law. The Repub! 
was saved at a fearful price, but saved 
was. This price is always being paid by 
politicians, a price made no less necessary be- 
cause it leads the private consciences of th 
best men toward nausea. 

The Republic remains safe, however, a: 
long as practitioners of the art of compr 
mise (i. e., politicians) exist to pay the price 
and as long as citizens are realistic enoug! 
in their virtues to accept whatever is required 
to keep the system of freedom functioni1 
We do not lack such practitioners today 

Politicians are themselves regretful enough 
at the price which compromise requires. Bu 
they do not, for that reason, go back upon tl 
double assumption, which is the foundation 
faith of democracy, that conflicts are inevit- 
able and that the more moral the parties t 
the conflict the harder the resolution of dis- 
putes. They go forward to new tasks olf 
more and better compromises between inter- 
ests equally legitimate. Moreover, their 
morale is witnessed to by the fact that when 
they go down to defeat, they go out of Con- 
gress, almost without exception, boosters fo 
the system of which they are spokesmen—and 
victims! 

These defeated practitioners have a hum- 
bler way of stating their virtues then to call 
it moral magnanimity, as I am wont to do 
They call it, simply, sportsmanship. And 
that is what it is, though it adds up to th: 
moral quality which I have described a 
Gemocracy’s double assumption 

Congressmen know, however, that in ou 
history the Court has at times been predomi- 
nant, at times Congress, at times the Execu- 
tive. These leeways are not lethal symbol 
of decay but the living insigne of adjustiv 
capacity and rejuvenative strength. Hamil- 
ton, with Washington’s support, caused the 
assumption bill to be introduced in Congres 
Jefferson, then also a member of the execu- 
tive branch of government, arranged th 
compromise which brought order out of con- 
gressional chaos 

The Executive has always stood ready 
push Congress into action against cons 
sional inaction superinduced by honest par- 
tisanship among the citizenry. It is not dif- 
ferent today from what it was in the fir 
Congress. This excuse for distrust of if n 
for disgust with Congre ground as ficti- 
tious today as in the first Congress. War 
’ a leadership which in our system 
finds in the Executive rather than 
ly in itself he real ground of whole- 
some criticism, whenever it occurs, is the 
failure of citizens to see the price of collec- 
tive action and their consequent inability 
keep operative their faith in the double as- 
sumption of democracy, that all great inte1 
ests are equally legitimate and that narro\ 
honesty is bar to civilized ac 

As touching this Congress, I lude wit 

humbie tribute born of personal acquaint- 
ance with a majority of the Membé 


its Houses. Cong 
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rs of both 





preme, because distinctive democratic valu 

but it is made up now of perior men and 
women, well educated, patriotic, and mag- 
nificently devoted to seeing our compromise 
system thr n and un- 
paralleled external threat. So representative 
of the downright best in American life is 
Congress now that it is next to never that the 
toutest critic of Congress improves upon the 
performance of the man whom he displaces, 
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The Role of the Republican Party in Time 
of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Octoter 19, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I insert a radio address 
delivered by Mr. Clarence Budington 
Kelland, executive director of the Repub- 
lican National Committee in New York 
on October 10, 1942, entitled “The Role 
of the Republican Party in Time of 
War”: 

This war can be shortened and the day 
of victory brought nearer by the election of 
a Republican Congress. 

Our war effort can be made more efficient 
by the election of a Republican Congress, 

Our soldiers can be more quickly armed 
and equipped by a Republican Congress. 

And, when the war is won, a better, more 
lasting, more equitable peace can be guar- 
anteed by the election of a Republican Con- 
gress. 

The fervent prayer of every decent Ameri- 
can is that this war shall be fought to an 
early victory; that the waste and agony and 
slaughter shall be terminated. The firm 
purpose of every decent American is that th 
war shall be ended only by victory complete 
and overwhelming; by the destruction of 
the armies and navies of our enemies. The 
Republican Party will tolerate no premature 
negotiated peace—for a negotiated peace 
would only make possible the recurrence of 
this ghastly slaughter in another generation. 
Those who would destroy the world must 
themselves be destroyed 
There are few persons within the 
my voice who have not given a son, a 
brother, a husband to the service of their 
country. We who have done so are praying 
for their safe return to us, If the war be 
hortened by a day, thousands of lives will 
be saved; if it be rtened by a month a 
hundred thousand lives will be saved; if it 


ye shortened by a year a million lives will be 


sound 





£ 


I ive the lives of 
uld be an accomplishment so vast, so 
plendid that our language d 


words with which to describe it 


million of our sons 





How can Republican Congress shorten 
this war? What definite things can a Re- 
publican Congress do to save billions of 





and 
he lives of a multitude of our fighting men? 
It is not enough to thods by 


dollars of the savings of this Nation 





suggest 
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cannot win a war with rubber stamps. Men 
are needed, mdependent, patriotic, fearless 
men, men of rectitude and ability and in- 
tegrity and courage to do as their consciences 
dictate—not merely automatons moving 
when a button is pressed. 

A Republican Congress would not be blind, 
but alert; it would not be paralyzed but 
active; it would have ears with which to 
listen to reason and to the voice of the 
people, but closed to the voice of command 
unless that command were one that intelli- 
gence and patriotism agreed would be a 
proper command to obey. 

A Republican Congress, representing the 
people, being made up of patriotic, able men, 
would not hamper; it would always assist. 
It would not obstruct but would urge for- 
ward. It would uphold the Executive when 
he was right, but it would dare to oppose 
the Executive when he was wrong. 

A Republican Congress would insist upon 
a unified military command. It would in- 
sist that our Army and Navy and Air Force 
be knit together under a responsible head. 
It would insist that divided responsibility 
and cross purposes be eliminated. It would 
be firm that military affairs are the business 
of military men; that the war should be 
fought by trained soldiers. It would de- 
mand and insure that civilians, amateurs, 
politicians cease to meddle and interfere and 
hamper. It would uphold the Army, Navy, 
the Air Force under trained, skilled officers. 
War is for warriors—specialists in that busi- 
In this war our Army, our Navy, our 
fliers have performed magnificently the enor- 
mous tasks imposed upon them. Where 
there have been shortcomings in our Victory 
effort they have been civilian shortcomings, 
political shortcomings, bureaucratic 
comings. One great stride toward shorten- 
ing the war will be to bring about ur f 
high command, and to leave figh 
soldiers 

A Republican Congress will 1 
pointment of an Allied high command, 


ness. 


short- 








preme and able, made up of most cc 

petent military minds of the Allied Nations, 
whose duty it shall be to plan and to execute 
the military movements of all the armies 











and navies and men, scattered over the 

entire globe, so that they shall labor with 

singleness of purpose, coherence of plan, syn- 

chronization of action. To the end 

there shall be no waste motion, no unneces- 
sacrifice of matériel or of life. So that 
y, daily, skillfully they ll ever 


tighter the circle that surrounds our e1 
until, in the end, all can concentrate 






























the final blow that shall bring Vi 
peace 

A Republican Congress ¢ st efficient 
in accomplishment in bri ! ind 
efficiency to those branc! r which are 
peculiarly the business of civiliar In those 
branches which have for their d e pro- 
duction of ships, of airpla l 
tank f ar and a | 

In an enter} so va t 

tT be \ de on I UD -” 

i g he +) r J £ o 
ticn of 1 I Vv 
Wilson cor | ou 
He combed e cou 
the It s S € 
I I or bi t 
\ t ec i a 
anc egrit t I tha ; 
found mar t 
prc ceed Woodr V I - 
pol i respo! : 
a t ble ~ pI 
a ion rity 1 n 
this ir Ir t many the 
eligibility ¢ mé r high off been 
determ ir Y his l e J 
Deal] philosophy than cor ce to 
perform the task assi to him I ll 
too many cases the tee | not been 
given power to act Pp pro- 
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Under these appointees a huge and un- 
wholesome bureaucracy has been permitted 
to grow up, unwieldly, inefficient, unac- 
quainted with its own powers and duties 
Because there has been lack of administ 
tional ability, the duties and powers of the 
bureaus have not been sharply defined. It 
is not unusual for a citizen entrusted with 
an important contract for the production of 
something necessary to our Army or Navy to 
find himself shunted from department to 
department in Washington, to two, to five, 
to half a dozen bureaus. And none of them 
could give him an answer because none of 
them knew what to do about it or had au- 
thority to act. Able inen, necessary men, 
have wandered about for days in the chaos 
of bureaucracy, unable to get a definite an- 
swer to a definite question, until they | ; 
become bewildered and discouraged. C 
delays have been the result. Duplication of 
effort. Slackening of speed h 














shown the world an example of the tec- 
ture of chaos. 
To bring order out of this chaos will 


shorten this war by months. A Republic 
Congress can and will bring order out of this 
chaos. A Republican Congress, having been 
elected by the people as an expression of thei 

dissatisfaction with the confusion of b 





reaucracy, will raise a voice that must 
listened to. It will demand the appointment 
of the best man for every job—of the prac- 


tical man for every job—of the man for every 
job who assumes that job at a sacrifice and 
as a public duty—and who will long t 
turn to private life and to his regular employ- 





ment. Instead, as is all too true in all too 
many cases, we have today a man, inexperi- 
enced in practice and theory, who regards I 





job as a reward for services rendered and w 
wants to hang onto it forever because it 


the best job he ever had. 
The most colossal producti 
history cannot be done by little 
biggest men will be too small 
have drafted the flower of our 
the Army, so we must draft the flower of our 
experienced matured executives, man 
turers, production men, engineers, cher 
into the service of the coi 











job must go the man best fitted to do th 
job, and he 


what 


must be given authority to d 
needs to be done 








Republican Congress can sl en tl 
by i sting upon such appointment 
its voice is heeded—until we see 
7 important chair behind every importa! 
n Washington the one man of l me 
t qualified to fill it 
hing car 1orten tl 
not gy ¢ bi 
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American ability can create this new indus- 


try. Long before our last tire has worn away 
new tires of synthetic rubber can be ready 
for our wheels and for the wheels of our 
jeeps and our caissons and our military and 
our airplanes. A new and vast source of 
wealth and prosperity can be assured to 
America—and we shall need every resource of 
wealth and employment and prosperity. To 
win this war, to shorten this war, we must 
have rubber. And to help us in the trying 
days ahead we shall need this new industry 
to give employment to our workers. 

A Republican Congress can and will see to 
it that a new and great industry in synthetic 
rubber is born and fostered, so that our peo- 
pie never again shall be subjected to this 
deprivation 

A Republican Congress can and will put a 
stop to reckless, wasteful, unnecessary spend- 


ing. We cannot, we dare not, economize in 
our spending for victory; but in domestic 
matters, particularly in political matters, 


every corner must be cut and every penny 
conserved. In the year 1941 the money frit- 
ay in wasteful extravagances, in un- 


ry projects, in buying brass horns for 





ling bands, would have paid for 80,000 
tanks. A Republican Congress will para- 
phrese an old and patriotic declaration. It 
will say, “Billjons for defense but not 1 cent 





for boondoggling.’ 
By how many days would 80,000 tanks 
shorten this war? 


We must consider the peace that shall be 
meade when victory comes and we must pro- 
ourselves with the implements to make 


the voice of America the determining voice 
in that peace 

In the days that will follow the end of 
war fcod will be the most powerful weapon 
n the world. By food we can conquer the 
peace as by arms we conquered in war. Eu- 
rope will lie devastated and stricken by fam- 
in Not only the Europe of our enemies 
but the Europe of our friends. Hunger will 
talk ¢ tr The country that can 





ind does satisfy that hunger will conquer 
Hitler’s legions have hoped to 
will earn gratitude, it will heal 
ziven the leadership of the 
orld will need leadership 
d has grown so small that there must 
hip. The leadership must be ours 
responsibilities be con- 
.ined within our territorial b« We 
have a duty to the world. It is impossible to 
toc > exact form which that re- 
take, but one of its mani- 
festations must be food. 
in the United States vast 
I ervoirs of food. Ve 
ise wheat, we must raise cattle. We 
ill our storehou: to overflowing, so 
dy for the day when we 
ur our bounty the hungry 
of Europeans. It must 
dy to pt out without stint 
until the hungry shall be fed, their hatreds 
bated, and reason restc It will be our 





rders 


We must set up 

enormous ré 
es 
we shall be rea 


into 


wT 
l 


red 


But to do that our farmers, our ranchers, 
be encouraged, 
support, 


permit- 


f the soil must 
y must be given 
ey must not be 
ted to profit unduly from their labors, nor 
which can 
But 

be 


supplied 


I their products 
be « } t ur financial structure 
b wed to live; they must 
prod ; they must be 
i to reap their crops 
Our far ust produce, and they must 
I ice in ext ( ur 
A Repul n ¢ tress will n 





needs 
their 
duce 


build 


business to enat he farmer to pr 
A Republ n Congress will labor to 
up a food surplus for starving Europe A 
Republican Congress will exert itself to see 
to it that manpower is supplied to our farms 
and ranches. An undernourished country 
cannot fight an efficient war. 


| 


Vast and dangerous powers properly have 
been granted to the President»by Congress. 
In the last war powers were granted to 
Woodrow Wilson and civil rights were gladly 
sacrified because there was not a man, wom- 
an, or child in America who did not sleep 
in serene confidence that, upon the coming 
of peace, those powers and those rights would 
be returned to the people to whom they 
rightfully belong. 

In this emergency the people have no such 
confidence. Responsible spokesmen in the 
administration have told us that the Execu- 
tive will seek to retain many of these emer- 
gency powers for social purposes when our 
country returns again to peaceful occupations. 

Congress granted these powers, and Con- 
gress and Congress alone can place upon them 
a time limitation and return them to the 
people. A New Deal Congress will not pro- 
tect our rights nor will it terminate emer- 
gency powers. Only a Republican Congress 
can and will restore this Republic under these 
constitutional guaranties which have made 
this Nation the greatest, the most prosperous, 
in all recorded history. 

These are definite, specific things that a 
Republican Congress can accomplish. But 
there are other things, high and important 
things, that it can take into its keeping; 
there are protections it can give and guar- 
anties of future freedom it can and will 
make. 

A Republican Congress will guarantee free- 
dom of speech 

A Republican Congress will restore and 
preserve freedom of enterprise, and the decent 
rights of private property. 

A Republican Congress will guarantee that 
each citizen may conduct his affairs on his 
farm, in his shop, his store, his factory with- 
out improper meddling or coercion by gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. 

A Republican Congress will be a guarantee 
against regimentation and state socialism. 

A Republican Congress will see to it that 
the State is the servant of the people, and 
will avert that calamity which comes when 
the people become the servants of the State. 

A Republican Congress will work to de- 
centralize government instead of concentrat- 
ing it in Wash It will be vigilant to 
preserve States’ rights 

We are confronted by a political campaign 


ington. 


that is more than a mere battle for offices 
It is a battle for the preservation of the 
American way of life. It is being carried 


on in wartime, in a time of fear, uncertainty, 
and high taxation when it is impossible to 
finance a campaign as it should be financed. 
It must be a people’s battle, waged by the 
people in their own interests. Every Repub- 
lican must turn himself into a minute man. 
Every Republican must see and do his duty. 
He must fight. 

I have endeavored to outline for you to- 
night simply, honestly, sincerely the role of 
the Republican Party in these days of war. 
I have sought to point out to you fairly, with- 
out animosity or malice why it is essential 
that you give to it your confidence; why you 
should give to it the power to serve you. 

I have said what I have said because. as 
one who loves his country and who is grate- 
ful to it for the gifts it has given to me, I 
believe the Republican Party, of which I have 
the honor to be a servant, is the only instru- 
mentality left in the world through which a 
two-party system can rved, repre- 
sentative government restored, and our Re- 
public, with its constitutional forms main- 
tained for ourselves, for our soldier sons for 
whom we are the trustees, and unborn 
generations whose happiness and security rest 


} nr 
pe pres 
I 


for 


in our hands 
Let us, under Omnipotent guidance, be 
worthy of the duty this day imposes upon us. 


May this land which we revere be victorious 
over its enemies abroad; and may it emerge 
from this dark hour with the torch of lib- 
erty held high, and the ark of the covenant 
of human freedoms safe forever in our keep- 


4445 
Oe 
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The 1942 Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the largest and most far-reaching 
tax bill that has ever been enacted by 
any legislative body in the world. Forty 
million taxpayers will be required to 
make report of their incomes. Millions 
who have never paid income taxes be- 
fore, are included under this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many provi- 
sions in this measure with which I do not 
agree. A good many inequalities are in- 
cluded in it. There has been no chance, 
however, on the part of the House Mem- 
bers to offer amendments or char.ges in 
the bill. If the country were not at war 
I could not support this measure. It 
will bring the tax load for this year to a 
total of $25,000,000,000. Even at that it 
will only pay about one-third of the 
amount expended, and to be expended, 
by the end of the year. Our Government 
is nOW spending, for war purposes, at the 
rate of about $5,000,000,000 per month— 
which is approximately $160,000,000 per 
day—or six and one-half million dollars 
per hour. 

The American people will not com- 
plain about expenditures so long as they 
know they are being used to protect our 
country from a ruthless enemy. 





Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I submit a copy of a letter received 
from the supervisor and clerk of Verona 
Township in Huron County, Mich. 

It typifies a problem confronting not 
only the farmers but the Nation as well. 
The production of food with which to 
maintain our Army and our civilian 
population, the majority of which is en- 
gaged in some kind of war work, is as 
essential as the production of arms and 
munitions. 

Mr. Rapson and Mr. Scott have so 
succinctly reduced the issue to practical 
application that I am inserting it in the 
Recorp for the assistance of all who are 
concerned about the problem of farm 
labor. 

The letter follov’s: 

Bap Axe, Micu., October 13, 1942. 
The Honorable JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: 1 want to call 
your attention to the critical situation that 
confronts our farms—the draining off of our 
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manpower that, unless eased, will result in 
a serious drop in food production just when 
it is needed most. 

It seems apparent that unless the Congress 
intervenes to keep the farm boys at home our 
preduction for next year will be dangerously 
impaired. 

This township is a typical farm community 
producing dairy products, beans, feed crops, 
and poultry. The Government is calling for 
increased amounts of these products. Yet 
a little more than 23 percent of the farms 
in this township (the best farms) will be 
stripped bare of labor after this harvest is 
off. Seventy-five percent of these farms are 
productive, that is they are producing a 
respectable amount over and above what is 
needed for home consumption. 

Four of these farms, representing 640 acres, 
are owned by widows. Their help has been 
taken and there is absolutely no way of 
carrying on. Dairy farming, Mr. Congress- 
man, is specialized farming and green help 
cannot be brought in from the cities to do 
this 

Most of the farms are operated by men past 
65 years of age. The younger generation has 
been, or will be stripped from these farms, 
and they cannot carry on alone. On 1 
these farms the son, trained in agriculture 
in school, has built up a herd of 16 good 
Holstein cows. These 16 Holsteins will pro- | 
duce more milk that 32 cows raised by un- 
trained help. Thev will consume half the 
feed that twice the number would consume 
to produce the same amount of milk. The 
demand now is for more food for human con- 
sumption. 

It is time now to act, before it is too late. 
Already the signs are plain to what may be 
expected next year. Acreage that has been 
in food crops such as beans and beets will be 
put into pasture. 

Michigan farmers are doing their best, but 
they cannot carry on if their boys are sent 
away. For these boys are essential on the | 
farms. One good farm boy is of more use to 
his country in producing food than three 
untrained workers. We believe he is of more 
use in keeping the food production up than 
he would be in active war service. 

As a constructive suggestion, why not pro- 
pose that farm boys who are judged essential 
where they are, be rated as farm soldiers so 
that they may feel they are really doing their 
bit. And how about awarding E banners to 
farms that are producing their quotas? This 
would do much to stimulate farm activity. 

May we count on you to present this matter 
before the Congress in such a manner that 
those farm boys who are needed, who are 
producing foodstuffs, may be retained on the | 
farm. 


of 





Yours very truly, 
Gro. A. RAPrson, 
S ipervisor of Verona Town hip 
JOHN D. Scorrt, 
Clerk of Verona Township 





Do Not Deny Our Armed Forces Who | 
Are Fighting for the Preservation of 
Our Country Anything We on the 
Home Front Can Get 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we are engaged in a war to pre- 
serve cur liberties there are groups, some 
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composed of well-meaning people, wh 
seek to deny those who are fighting the 
battles, many of whom will make the 
supreme sacrifice, a glass of beer. They 
would have the Congress pass a law re- 
quiring the Army and Navy to bring this 
about. 

Nothing in my opinion would do more 
to lower the morale of our armed forces. 

In the interest of temperance there 
should be no change in our regulations. 

I have just read an article by Mr. W. 
Wade, published in the Times-Herald, of 
the little enjoyment our defenders have 
in Iceland. Remember that while you 
and I are peacefully sleeping these men 
for weeks are at sea braving the ele- 
ments and constantly on guard against 
the enemy. 

Under the permission granted me I in- 
clude that article as part of my remarks: 
UNITED STATES NAVAL 


MEN SEE THE LATEST 


MOovVIFS IN THE LONGEST BAR IN ICELAND— 
SAILORS AND MARINES Do BEST TO FORGET 


Bic BATTLE GOING ON AT SEA 
(By William W. Wade) 

AT A UNITED STATES NAVAL BASE SOMEWHERE 
IN ICELAND, October 19.—Down by the water’s 
edge of this base the American Navy has built 
the longest bar in Iceland, assembled the 
latest available movies from Hollywood and 
installed juke boxes blaring swing music. 

TEMPORARY HAVEN 

Everywhere you look there is some grim 
reminder of the big battle going on out on 
the Atlantic. But at this camp, patrolled by 
marines mounted on Icelandic ponies, the war 
stops for a while and United States sailors 
do their best to forget the tasks behind and 
before them, 

Hence the movies, beer, and music. The 
Americans and British have labored to make 
this a safe, brief haven for the line of ships 
that lug war supplies to the fighting fronts. 

And now, for the American sailors who 
come off some of these ships, the Navy has 
established a haven from thoughts of war. 
The boys who rock back and forth in de- 
stroyers on escort duty, gun crews for mer- 
chantmen, and the droves of men off larger 
ships come ashore to a spot where they can 
relax. 


THREE “POP” FOUNTAINS 


A large recreation hut dominates this camp. 
It soda fountain—one of three on the 
island—a motion-picture equipment, 
a place for dancing, and a bar stretching 40 
feet along one end of the building. It sells 
beer. 

The skipper of the camp, an amiable lieu- 
tenant commander of the submarine service 
from Duquense, Pa., proudly explained that 


has a 


tance 
stage, 


the bar was the longest in Iceland 
“You should see it,” he said, “when we 
have large leave parties. The boys line up 


four deep and the bartenders can’t dole out 
the beer fast enough.” 





BAND IS NEEDED 

“Some of the men who com e } f 
been at sea for weeks or possibly months 
That’s why we're now in nt 
busines 

“We've started holding fleet dances d we 
plan to have one every 2 weeks. But what we 
really need is a Navy Band At the last 
dance we borrowed an orchestra from the 


ugh calls 


Army, but the Army already has en 


for its musicians 
“We use Navy talent when it’s available, 
but our crowd is so transient that we can’t 


provide constant performances 


evenings 


and afternoons.” 
The big recreation hut recently was the 
scene of a big Army show; nightly it offers 


movies. Soldiers from nearby Army camps 
are invited to the motion pictures. In re- 
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turn, sailors attend church services given by 
an Army chaplain 


ness of which is the morale of others—is high 
Officers are proud of their horse ms 
believed to be the only mounted detachment 
in the service at present. 

The marines, under a lieutenant from New 
Orleans, perform the necessary guard dutie 
A few of the sentries roam the camp 
on tough little Icelandic horses rented for the 
purpose. 

“Some of the fellows didn’t like it at first,” 
the lieutenant said. “Seems like they 
getting tossed off once or twice a day 
they didn’t have far to fall 

“One of my men showed me 
bullet from his cartridge belt 
that it had been beaten out of d 
contact between him and the por 
still riding, though.” 


irines 


are 


were 


But 





PROUD OF EQUIPMENT 

The camp staff is also proud of the amount 
of huts and equipment its personnel hav 

built and installed. They startcd with civil- 
ian labor about a year ago and are finishing 
off with Navy work hours, both from th 
camp and from work parties from ships 

The recreation facilities at this basé 
regular visitors not connected with the cam, 
proper. These are men off various station 
ships at the base and also off vessels unde1 
the Naval Operations Base, Iceland 

In command of the Naval Operations Base, 
Iceland, is Rear Admiral Beary, a bronzed ar- 
rival from service in Australia. The scopes 
the Naval Operations Base, Iceland, com- 
mand is naval security of Iceland 
for the entire base. 

Its ships bring food for the Army 
guns, blankets, paper clips, motor transpx 
tation—all the things necessary to keep th 
island a well-prepared fighting base 

Under the Naval Operations Base, Iceland 
comes a group of escort vessels, fast-moving 
ships that make hazardous runs southward 

The Navy is apt to be grimly silent about 








and supply 


Luel 
r- 


this escort duty while ashore on recreation 
But occasionally there is talk of attack 
Or of oil slicks left by crippled, possibly 


sunken, German U-boat 





Divided We Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the United 

States of America and her 30 Allied Na- 

tions undoubtedly represent the hope of 


the peoples of earth for free govern- 
ments. 

Dissension or discord means a weak- 
ening of the united effort to overcome 
the Axis of inny. Th - 


evil and tyr: 
fore, we must repel eac 
considered utterance th: 
division or dissension. 
It is in that conviction that I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks by including therein an editorial 
from the Montgomery Advertiser i 
letter from Dr. Hopson Owen Murfee 
that appeared in the same newspaper. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 
There w: 


and a 


sno objection. 





CaQ20r MEL All CAMCICIY Weal. 
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The editorial follows: 
DIVIDED WE FALL 


‘Without doubt the most unseemly utter- 
ance among Many unwise comments upon 
the conduct of this war against unrighteous- 
mess was made last week by Henry R. Luce, 
editor of Life, in an open letter addressed To 
the People of England. 

Beginning with a very ill-considered re- 
minder that Americans still remember the 
unpaid British debt left over from the first 
World War, Mr. Luce, assuming to speak “for 
a large portion,” if not a majority of his fel- 
low Americans, reproaches the British for 
being willing to accept lend-lease aid without 
having first liquidated their previously in- 
curred obligations to this country. 

After this gracious introduction, Luce next 
roundly denounces those misguided Britons 
who are fighting “to hold the British Empire 
together’; but in the next breath he admits 
that safety for America is precisely what we 
Americans are now fighting for. “Briefly,” 
he says, “there are two wars, one that we are 
actually fighting, and the other that we must 
fight in order to win.” Apparently Luce 
thinks that there must be a complete merg- 
ing of national interests within a general 
unified plan altruistically conceived and exe- 
cuted. 

America’s self-elected spokesman’s next 
tack brings into focus the inconceivably un- 
fair and profoundly untrue central thesis of 
the whole letter. “We Americans are a 
strange people, maybe. You think of us as 
rather practical—the dollar lovers, the mak- 
ers of automobiles, the engineers. Well, we 
are practical. But you can’t understand us 
at all unless you realize how much principles 
mean to us. We fought you on principles in 
the first place. Once in our history we killed 
500,000 of our sons to establish the principle 
of freedom for the black man. And there's 
no use pretending that America is going all- 
out in this war unless it becomes clear to us 
that this is a war to establish certain prin- 
ciples that we believe in, and to make them 
stronger than they were when the war 
started.” These are hardly words to make 
our British allies love us. But worse is yet 
to come: 

“Maybe you will object that we haven't 
defined these ‘principles’ very well as yet. 
That’s a fair objection. But let us remind 
you that one reason we haven’t defined them, 
and cone reason that at least half our people 
are pretty dubious about their existence is 
that we are not convinced that you would 
fight for them, even if they were defined. 
* * * In light of what you are doing in 
India, how do you expect us to talk about 
‘principles’ and look our soldiers in the eye?” 

Speaking for the entire Nation, Luce finally 
delivers his ultimatum: “If you want to keep 
us on your side, you must move part of the 
way over to our side. If you will do so, you 
will find our side plenty big. It has always 
been big. It is much bigger than the British 
Raj. It is much bigger than the British Em- 
pire. It is bigger than both of us combined— 
our side is as big as all outdoors.” 

If what Mr. Luce says is true—and most 
fair-minded Americans will emphatically deny 
that it is—does he for one moment think 
that such “unprincipled” self-seekers as he 
d have us believe the British to be would 
ly to change their centuries-old char- 
his bold bidding? If Hitler and his 
1eeded the smell of fresh Allied blood, 
this stab in the back of brave, steadfast, slow- 
moving, righteous-thinking John Bull should 
prove tl very thing. It seems a dastardly 
attack and one calculated to do immeasurable 
harm in these exceedingly critical times. 

If Henry Luce doesn’t know about the At- 
lantic Charter, a hundred million decent and 
fairly intelligent Americans, for whom he is 
most emphatically not speaking, do; and we 
aiso know Britain's record—from Magna 
Carta to the present. We are ashamed of 








Luce. We hope that there will be a prompt 
official repudiation of his unauthorized at- 
tack on our British allies. We also feel cer- 
tain that the forthright American people, for 
whom he impudently spoke, will not be slow 
to disclaim such an effort to sow the dragon's 
teeth among the ranks of the United Nations. 


DIVIDED WE FALL 


(By Dr. Hopson Owen Murfee, secretary, 
the Edmund Burke American Memorial 
Committee) 

Under the title “Divided We Fall,” the edi- 
tor of the Montgomery Advertiser voices the 
intelligent patriotic opinion and the firm 
historic faith of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people—of all people of 
good will and good sense throughout Chris- 
tendom. 

This wise and timely editorial reflects 
conclusively the “unseemly utterance among 
many unwise comments” by Henry R. Luce, 
editor of Life, in his pernicious and patho- 
logical open letter addressed to the peo- 
ple of England. This outrageous diatribe 
of assumed omniscience and infallibility, as- 
suming to speak “for a large portion” if not 
a majority of his fellow Americans, speaks 
only for a diseased and uninformed mind— 
a stab in the back for our friends in Eng- 
land who stand between us and the hordes 
of Hitler. 

The true spirit and historic truth of com- 
petent American opinion has been admirably 
and convincingly expressed by the distin- 
guished patriotic editor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser. He has all history and all truth 
on his side. He is in the good company of 
George Washington, Woodrow Wilson, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Wendell Wilkie, Nicholas 
Murray Butler—great Americans all—and 
Lord Tweedsmuir and the immortal Edmund 
Burke who are blood of our blood and faith 
of our Christian faith. These, and these 
only, are competent to voice the spirit and 
truth of our America. Mr. Luce speaks 
only for the Germans in Chicago and the 
Japanese in California—a very, very small 
group of alien enemies of America, England, 
and all Christendom. 

In condemnatory contrast to Mr. Luce’s un- 
seemly address, To the People of England, 
let us read the noble and ennobling words of 
Edmund Burke in his prophetic Address to 
the British Colonists in North America, 1777; 

“But we conjure you by the invaluable 
pledges, which have hitherto united, and 
which we trust will hereafter lastingly unite 
us, that you do not suffer yourselves to be 
persuaded, or provoked, into an opinion, that 
you are at war with this nation. Do not 
think, that the whole, or even the unin- 
fluenced majority of Englishmen in this 
island are enemies of their own blood on the 
American Continent. Much delusion has 
been practiced: Much corrupt influence 
treacherously employed. But still a large, 
and we trust the largest and soundest, part 
of this Kingdom perseveres in the most per- 
fect unity of sentiments, principles, and af- 
fections, with you. It spreads out a large 
and liberal platform of common liberty, upon 
which we may all unite forever. 

“For ourselves, we faithfully assure you 
that we have ever considered you as rational 
creatures; as free agents; as men willing 
to pursue, and able to discern, your own 
true interest. We have wished to continue 
united with you, in order that a people of 
one origin and one character should be 
directed to the rational objects of govern- 
ment by joint counsels, and protected in 
them by a common force 

“For we solemnly declare that, although 
we should look upon a separation from you 
as a heavy calamity (and the heavier because 
we know you must have your full share of 
it), yet we had much rather see you totally 
independent of this crown and kingdom than 
joined to it by so unnatural a conjunction 
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as that of freedom with servitude—a con- 
junction which, if it were at all practicable, 
could not fail in the end of being more mis- 
chievous to the peace, prosperity, greatness, 
and power of this nation, than beneficial by 
an enlargement of the bounds of nominal 
empire. 

“To manifest our sentiments the more 
clearly to you and to the world on this sub- 
ject: We declare our opinion that, if no 
revenue at all, which, however, we are far 
from supposing, were to be obtained from 
you to this kingdom, yet as long as it is our 
happiness to be joined to you in bonds of 
fraternal charity and freedom, with an open 
and flowing commerce between us, one prin- 
ciple of enmity and friendship pervading 
and one right of war and peace directing the 
strength of the whole empire, we are likely 
to be, at least, as powerful as any nation, 
or as any combination of nations, which in 
the course of human events may be formed 
against us. 

“The very liberty which you so justly prize 
above all things originated here; and it may 
be doubtful whether, without being con- 
stantly fed from the original fountain, it 
can be all perpetuated or preserved in its 
native purity and perfection. Untried forms 
of government may, to unstable minds, rec- 
ommend themselves even by their novelty. 

“But you will do well to remember that 
England has been great and happy under 
the present limited monarchy (subsisting in 
more or less vigor and purity) for several 
hundred years. None but England can com- 
municate to you the benefits of such a con- 
stitution.” (Certainly not Germany, Italy, 
or Japan.) 

“Of this we give you our word, that so far 
as we are at present concerned, and if by 
anv event we should become more con- 
cerned hereafter, you may be assured, upon 
the pledges of honor not forfeited, faith 
not violated, and uniformity of character 
and profession not yet broken, we at least, 
on these grounds, will never fail you. 

“The well-wishers of the liberty and union 
of this empire salute you, and recommend 
you most heartily to the divine protection.” 

In a recent letter to me, Senator CARTER 
Guass, of Virginia, wrote: “In my opinion 
Edmund Burke is the greatest Englishman 
who ever lived.” The greatest American 
who has ever lived since George Washington, 
Woodrow Wilson, praised Edmund Burke to 
me as “the authentic voice of the best po- 
litical thought of the English race.” 

The patriotic people of the United States 
will form their own good opinion of who’s 
who in America—and who’s not who in pre- 
suming to speak the spirit and truth of 
America and England and Christendom. 





Farm Tenancy Decreased From 1930 to 
1940, Notwithstanding Erroneous Im- 
pression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A3703, it is stated by Mr. HorrmMan, 
of Michigan: 

In the debate in the House on September 
23, 1942, among other things, the gentleman 
from South Carolina |Mr. FuLMER| said: 

“Mr. FuLMErR. Now, in 1909-14—I want you 
to get this—this wonderful period, 30 percent 
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of the farms were mortgaged. At this time, 
when everybody claims the farms are so pros- 
perous, and the President is asking them to 
use their surplus money to liquidate their 
farm debt, 43 percent of the farms are mort- 
gaged. According to Dr. Black, delinquent 
payments at this time on Commissioner and 
land-bank mortgage loans amount to over 
15 percent. 

“Mr. HorrMan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

“Mr. Futmer. Let me give you this addi- 
tional picture, and then I shall yield. Back 
in the really good old days, 65 percent of the 
farms were owned by farmers, while at this 
time the picture is the other way round, 65 
percent of our farmers are tenants or near 
tenants. 

“Mr. HorrMan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

“Mr. Fouutmer. I yield. 

“Mr. HorrMan, Is the gentleman sure about 
those figures about the increase in the num- 
ber of mortgaged farms and the increase in 
farm tenancy? 

“Mr. FuLtmMEr. That is right.” 

From the foregoing it appears that, while 
before the New Deal came to power, 65 per- 
cent of the farmers owned their farms, now 
65 percent of the farmers are tenants. [fo 
put it in another way: Since the New Deal 
has been in charge, since it inaugurated its 
program of the triple A, of the killing of pigs, 
of soil-conservation payments, and of aid to 
farmers, an additional 30 percent of the 
farmers have lost their farms and become 
tenants. 


The inference left by the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan is that during 
the time of the present administration, 
farm tenancy has greatly increased. It 
is my personal opinion, although I have 
not conferred with the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Futmer] that it is 
obvious that the remarks of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr, FuLMEr] 
clearly indicate that he referred to the 
period in his discussion of farm tenancy, 
ownership and mortgage from 1909 to 
1914. 

The changes noted by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Fuimer] in 
farm mortgage and tenancy occurred not 
since the inauguration of the Triple A, 
but for the period from 1909-14, to the 
present. I am also afraid that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
not only erred in his time period, but also 
confused the fact that many of the 
changes in farm ownership have been 
only partial, as indicated in Mr. FuULMER’s 
term “near tenants.” 

The following are statistics on farm 
ownership and tenancy from 1910 to 
1940—Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1941, page 681: 


Number of farms 





| 1910 | 


All farm 0] crators....| 6, 361, 502 | 6, 448, 343 | 6, 371, 640 
Ownors....------- | 3, 948, £97 | 3,925,090 | 3, 868, 332 
Tenants. ......... | 2, 354, 676 | 2, 454, 804 | 2, 462, 608 

lercent distribution: 

OWNneMs......nesce 62.1 | C0.9 | 60.7 
ER Ac eee 37.0 | 38. 1 | 3s. 6 
1930 193. 1°40 
| 
| | | 

All farm operators....| 6, 288, 648 | 6,812,350 | 6,096, 799 
Cr “8, £68, 344 | 3,899,091 | 3, 699,177 
Tenants..........| 2, 664, 365 | 2, 865, 1 2, 361, 271 

Percent distribution: 

ORROS. ucctennce 56.7 | 7.2 60.7 
SOREDIB. oc cannace 42.4 42.1 38.7 


The following trends in tenancy, mort- 
gaged debt status, and equity of farmers, 
1910 to 1940, are interesting and clear up 
the point suggested by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]: 





Year 
Item = oo a 7 —e 
| | 
1910 | 1920 | 1930 | 1940 
} j 
Percentage of all farmers 
that are tenants_...........| 37.0 | 38.1 | 42.4 | 38.7 
Percentage of all owner farms | | | 
that are mortgaged !_______| 33.6} 41.3 | 44.8] 43.8 
Percentage of equity that | | 
farmers have in their land.| 50.0 46.0 | 41.6] 42.8 
| 


| 
| 





1 Data are not available for the mortgaged status of 
landlord-owned farms, 


VERY CRITICAL PERIOD FOR FARMER 


The farmers are going through a very 
critical period. The new changes will 
result in either of two things: First, more 
farming by the farm family, which will 
encourage and assist in home ownership, 
which will be a good thing for the coun- 
try; or mass production through machin- 
ery farming and hired labor, which wiil 
be a bad thing for the country. 

Anyone who is familiar with farm labor 
and industrial wages knows that the 
farmer in employing hired labor cannot 
pay one-half, or even one-fourth, of what 
is now paid industrial workers and have 
anything left for himself at all after 
marketing his farm produce. 

Therefore, the questior of the farmer 
competing with industrial concerns in 
the hiring of labor is absolutely out. It 
just simply cannot be done at present 
prices. In fact, I doubt that it could be 
done if prices were increased 100 percent, 
and, in some cases, could not be done if 
farm prices were increased 200 percent. 
There is just too much difference between 
the two. 

If farming becomes so unprofitable to 
the so-called agriculturist, who hires all 
of the work done on the farm, that he 
cannot afford to hire the labor and en- 
gage in farming, then he will have a great 
inducement to sell his farm to a farm 
family, who will not only engage in farm- 
ing as a mode of living but will also be 
able to get a fair return for their work 
if prices are sufficiently good. 

This is likely to bring about a land de- 
pression unless sufficient capital is made 
available to farm families to purchase 
farm homes, which would have a ten- 
dency to cause competition in land pur- 
chasing in comparison to the number of 
farm families furnished the capital with 
Which to buy homes. 

Certain crops are more adapted to 
mass production and machinery farming. 
I refer particularly to wheat and cotton. 
For instance, if there is sufficient land 
available to produce all the wheat and 
cotton that we need that is not only pro- 
ductive but level and may be cultivated 
and harvested with machinery, then the 
owners of this land can probably pay very 
high wages to the operators of the ma- 
chinery and still produce the commodity 
at a price much lower than the farm fam- 
ily could afford to preduce it. But the 
Situation with reference to these two 
crops, and possibly some others, is obvi- 
ously not true as to farm crops generally, 
as Well as to poultry and dairying. 





A3 é 77 
FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION SHOULD COM= 
MENCE NOW TO HELP FARM FAMILIES 

It occurs to me that the Farm Security 
Administration should now be furnished 
hundreds of millions of dollars to induce 
all of the farm families it is possible to 
induce to raise just as much as it is pos- 
sible for them to raise in food and fiber 
next year. This program should be com- 
menced without delay, as it takes time to 
get ready for farming operations the fol- 
lowing year. 

It is a good time to encourage farm- 
home ownership, because by so doing we 
will be helping to win the war and assist- 
ing in promoting the general welfare of 
the people of the Nation in the future. 





| Lake County, S. Dak., Sets Pace for 


America’s Scrap Drive—128.22 Pounds 
Per Capita 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers of America are doing a wonderful 
public and patriotic service in the scrap 
campaign which is now taking place 
under their direction. All America owes 
these papers a debt of gratitude for the 
unselfish manner in which they are head- 
ing up this important part of our war 
effort. 

In this connection, I want to cali at- 
tention to the following news story show- 
ing that my home county, Lake County, 
S. Dak., is leading the entire State in 
both its per capita and its total collec- 
tions of scrap. Its per capita collections 
are 128.22 pounds per man, woman, 
and child. If the rest of America will do 
as well as Lake County and as South 
Dakota, generally, America’s scrap col- 
lection campaign will be a brilliant and 
complete success. Jack Stahl, soldier in 
the last war and editor of the Madison 
Daily Leader at this time, is in charge of 
the scrap-collection drive sponsored by 
the newspapers of Lake County, S. Dak. 
Perhaps other communities in America 
having less spectacular success in collect- 
ing scrap might like to write him for 
suggestions on how this remarkable 
record has been made. 

LAKE COUNTY TAKES LEAD IN SCRAP CAMPAIGN 

Sioux Fatts.—Lake County jumped to the 
lead Friday in both per capita and total col- 
lections in the October scrap drive sponsored 
by newspapers as Lake's 1,600,000-pound 
yield from Monday’s scrap holiday was re- 
ported to the State salvage office by local 
chairmen. 

Lake’s per capita mark is 128.22 pounds 

Sanborn, leading Thursday in per capita 
rating, was in a sturdy second place today, 
adding another 54,000 pounds overnight to 


bring its per capita record to 104.27 on a 
poundage of 600,000. 

Washabaugh, with a population of only 
1,980, continued in the third spot on its 
previous reported 91.28 pounds per person, 
made on a total poundage of 156,270. A 
minor change in figures left Davison, an- 
other county which made the biggest Jump 





orn 
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cn a Mitchell scrap holiday, fourth in the per 
capita ratings at 59:03. Davison’s poundage 
was recorded at 905,380. 

Meanwhile, State salvage officials waited 
for reports to reach them from other inten- 
sive drives, including the one in Huron 
Thursday for Beadle County. 

In addition to Lake, reports came in for 
the first time today from Aurora. Clark, Cod- 
ington, Deuel, Hamlin, Kingsbury, Marshall, 
and Roberts Counties. Of this new group of 
eight Aurora had the best per capita show- 
ing at 5.57 on a collection of 30,000 pounds. 
Codington'’s poundage was 35,000, but the 
county’s larger population held the per capita 
to 2.06. 

Increases overnight, in addition to Sar- 
born, were recorded for Day, Grant, Hand, 
Hutchinson, and Pennington. 





Amendment of Price Control Act of 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the price-control bill, 
permit me to make the following obser- 
vations and statements. I am familiar 
with the conditions prevailing in the 
Southwest. I have heard the testimony 
of the various farm leaders, Mr. Wickard, 
Mr. McNutt, General Hershey, and Mr. 
Nelson, and the comments of Mr. Fulmer 
and the other able members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The average cost of a leaf of bread is 
8.3 cents. For the wheat that goes into 
the bread the farmer who grows the 
wheat is receiving 1.1 cents. The average 
price for an S-ounce package of wheaties 
is 13 cents. ‘This amounts to $14.56 for a 
bushel of wheat. But the farmer who 
grows the wheat is receiving about $1.05 
per bushel. 

One bushel of wheat costs $8. 
converted into shredded wheat an 
$11.76 when converted into the wheat 
I But the farmer 





sreparation called Pep. 
who produces the bushel of wheat re- 
ceives $1.05 

One bushel of corn sells for $11.76 when 
converted into corn flakes, but 70 cents 

ll the corn grower receives. 

‘ hund pounds of potatoes sell 
for $72 when converted into shoestring 
] Th potato grower receives 
$2.25 

( bushel of 33-cent oats sells for 
£6.40 ¥ 1 converted into Queker Oats. 

bushel leaves the farm $6.0 

) the | that the farmer re- 

al12 nt can the 

b s receives 1 cent. 

} ser plan of tak- 

A ed iorces and in- 

{ consta y 

( ricul al produc- 
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Experienced farm labor is practically 
gone. Farmer’s single sons are gone. 
Notification has been issued that younger 
married men are soon to go. In my dis- 
trict in Oklahoma 1,000 of the last re- 
maining operators were recently inducted 
into the armed forces of this country. 
Oklahoma stands No. 1 in percentage of 
volunteer enlistments in the Nation. It 
is practically impossible to secure farm 
supplies such as fencing, lumber, and 
feeding equipment. It is impossible for 
farmers to secure new cars, although 
most farmers in my area use passenger 
cars with trailers attached in lieu of 
trucks. 

A recent article on page 7 of Nation’s 
Business states, in part, as follows: 

Four months after it had sequestered all 
automobiles in dealers’ hands the Office of 
Price Administration was appealing to eligi- 
ble purchasers to come forward, as a patriotic 


duty, and buy these cars. Some 400,000 new 
cars are going begging. 


In my area our farmers cannot secure 
these cars. It is practically impossible 
for farmers to secure automobile tires, 
trailer tires, or tractor tires. 

Rubber and gas rationing will seriously 
affect the ability of the farmers to reach 
trading centers and to market produce 
and livestock, especially in the Midwest 
and Southwest, where the farms and 
ranches are located such great distances 
from market. At this time there is the 
largest number of livestock sales in prog- 
ress by farmers going out of business 
than at any other time in the last 10 
years. Feeding margins on cattle has 
been lowered and in many instances elim- 
inated. Many farms are occupied by 
very elderly men and women and many 
of these farms will lie idle in 1943, for 
not only are our farm workers being 
taken in the draft but our managers, 
breeders, overseers, and farm operators. 

In my opinion, food, shoes, and cloth- 
ing are as important as tanks, guns, and 
ammunition. I cannot see how 13,000,- 
000 men in uniform will win this war un- 
less we have the food with which to feed 
them and a sufficient number of little 
businessmen left in business to pay the 
taxes that will be required. This coun- 
try was founded upon free enterprise by 
men of vision and initiative. Orders is- 
sued by governmental agencies putting 
Small businessmen out of business should 
be stepped. Small business should be 
allowed to continue to operate. 

There are 189,000 industries and 169,- 
000 of these employ less than 100 people. 

I should like to make the following 
suggestions in order to offset the loss of 
farm manpower and increase production, 
to wit: 

First. That action ken immedi- 
ately to defer those who remain on the 
farms until the next crop is seeded and 
harvested. 

Second. That farmers be 


be t 


allowed suf- 


ficient tires for their tractors, trucks, 
pick-ups, trailers, and Passenger cars if 
used with trailers in lieu of trucks. 


Third. That farmers 
chase some of the 


be allowed to pur- 
lied 400,000 cars 
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which are going begging for patriotic 
buyers. 

Fourth. To maintain or to increase 
farm production, it will take immediate 
planning. Production goals may be 
changed overnight but increased farm 
production takes at least a year. 

Fifth. In no event should any more 
farmers be taken until all single men and 
boys from the cities and all married men 
within the draft age, who have a wife but 
no children, be taken. 

Sixth. Recruiting from farm areas 
should be suspended until the harvesting 
of the 1943 crop is completed. 

Seventh. Further hiring of farmers in 
defense industries should be prohibited. 

Eighth. That representatives of the 
various governmental agencies such as 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Director 
of the Selective Service, War Produc- 
tion Board, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, together with rep- 
resentatives of farm groups, and the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture and chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, meet and 
definitely determine the manpower re- 
quirements, the amount of food, cloth- 
ing, Shoes, and materials needed for 
each, and, if there is not a suflicient 
amount available, that the matter be 
taken up with the President and appor- 
tioned properly. 

Ninth. That the War Production 
Board select a representative farmer on 
its Board. I think that it is just as es- 
sential “to keep ’em plowing, keep ’em 
fed, clothed, and shod” as it is to “keep 
’em flying and keep ’em rolling.” I be- 
lieve that the theory that some officials 
have of moving city workers from camp 
to camp, from one area to another, and 
from one period to another may sound 
logical to bureau heads, but it is not 
feasible and absolutely will not work. 

Tenth. Some have suggested that farm 
operations be classified into two groups, 
essential and nonessential. Having 
lived for 18 years on the farm, I can 
hardly see how it would be possible to 
classify essential and nonessential op- 
erators. I realize that large operators 
are important; however, small amounts 
of chickens, eggs, hogs, cows. cream, milk, 
butter, fruits, vegetables, feed, cotton, 
and wheat trickling in from smaller 
farms would be equally or more im- 
portant. 

Eleventh. Government departments 
should be decentralized at once and as 
many as possible eliminated. 

Twelfth. nonessential Govern- 
ment agencies should be abolished and 
the men drafted. 

Thirteenth. Exorbitant wages in de- 
fense industries should be stepped. 

Fourteenth. Labor racketeers should 
be prohibited from collecting dues from 
men working on war contracts. ‘These 
gravy trains should be stopped. 

Fifteenth. Freight rates should be re- 
turned to their lower levels. This will 
be an incentive to farmers to keep farm- 
ing. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion rules should be amended to allow 
freer movement of f 


Many 


nd 
arm production. 
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Sixteenth. We should be very careful 
and be prepared to stop any movement by 
the Government to take over railroads. 

Seventeenth. That the Social Security 
Act be amended to allow those receiving 
old-age assistance to be employed during 
the emergency without any deduction 
from the mere pittances they are receiv- 
ing. 


Fair Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLiAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News, by 
Westbrook Pegler: 

FAIR ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New York, October 20.——The American 
Federation of Labor has held another of its 
annual conventions, and still has done noth- 
ing positive to remove racketeers from con- 
trol of its component unions. From time to 
time the federation and William Green have 
expressed formal disapproval of the racket- 
eer in union management, but Joe Fay, of 
Newark, who is not only a dangerous thug 
but a high union Official and a contractor 
as well, remains unchallenged and undis- 
turbed. 

Joseph Padway, the general counsel of the 
federation, a cabinet position within this 
unofficial but powerful and often terroristic 


and corrupt subgovernment of the United 
States, continues to speak for the federa- 
tion, although it has been shown that he 


represented as counsel and for personal profit 
George Scalise and the union of the notori- 
ous Bioff and Browne. That he could have 
been unaware of the character of these crim- 
inals and rant of the corrupt character 
of their unions would be a contention that 
would belittle his own intelligence. Yet 
Padway has the effrontery to appear before 
committees of the United States Congress 
and lay down the law to them, and Congress 
treats him with deference; and, moreover, he 
has lately made a trip to his native England 
in the role of representative of the working 
people of the United States. He had to have 
the permission and thus the implied endorse- 


ignt 














ment of the United States Government to 
make that trip. 

The insi rity of the government leaders 
of the federation in their dealings with the 
problem of the racketeer is more flagrant 
today than ever before, and Fay the test 
case 

This man was thrown out of the American 


Federation of Labor in 1932 for operating in 





the dual role of union leader, or boss, and 
employer ie did not remain out long, and 
now not merely a local union boss but 
international vice president cf the operating 
engineers. He not only controls the labor 
1 large construction jobs done by various 
of the Government in New 
controls the operation: well 
companies, chief of 

h I nal Excavat r Co 
he Lab decided 
hat h I igo. Today 
he is 1 é ring « ch greater scale 
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and in the same way. Yet today he is ac- 
corded all the rights and privileges of a union 
boss and on at least two occasions within the 
last 2 years William Green has shown cfficial 
tolerance of Fay and all that he stands for. 
In one case Green appeared as principal 
speaker at a typical testimonial souse party 
in Chicago which the local racketeers had 
arranged in honor of the international presi- 
dent, William E. Maloney. Fay also spoke 
and Green did not walk out. Later, Green 
gave a small and select tea in New York for 
a visiting dignitary of British labor and again 
Fay was present. David Dubinsky walked in, 
saw Fay talking with Mrs. Frances Perkins, 
and walked out in protest. 

Dubinsky has been the only man in the 
whole federation who has openly recognized 
Fay as a racketeer and tried to have him 
thrown out. To that end he introduced a 
resolution at the New Orleans convention a 
couple of years ago and Fay, who naturally 
knew that the resolution meant him, got 
brawling drunk and beat up Dubinsky. 

Governor Lehman, of New York, recently 
ordered examination of the papers in the 
suspicious court proceedings in Syracuse in 
which Fay was absolved of a felony charge of 
assault good for a maximum prison term of 
5 years because the prosecuting witness and 
victim of the slugging was mysteriously ab- 
sent. After the dismissal the witness, Orville 
Warner, mysteriously reappeared and Fay gave 
him back his old job running the lccal in 
Rochester. The disappearance, the reappear- 
ance, and the reemployment of the witness 
made such a sequence as to suggest that the 
witness was induced to go absent for a re- 
ward. Mere examination of the papers, how- 
ever, does not promise that action will be 
taken, and the case will be watched closely 
lest it be forgotten or brushed off 

Lately four of Fay’s racketeers in Albany 
were caught stealing from workers through 
the kick-back or permit system which is com- 
mon practice in American Federation cf 
Labor unions all over the country on war jobs 
They pleaded guilty and were fined $10,000 
each. 

But the underlings are only petty racket- 






eers. Fay is a giant, ruthless, brutal, and 
personally rich and politically powerful, and 
he enjoys the friendship of Mr. Green and 
commands either the respect or fear of the 


derati 


executive council of the American F* 
of Labor. 


yn 


Pay of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 
Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, to meet the present situation in 
regard to working hours of employees of 
all Government departments and to ren- 
der a measure of justice to postal em- 
ployees, Senator Meap, of New York, has 


introduced a bill, S. 2674. This bill pro- 
vides for the adjustment of working 
hours and overtime pay for employees 
of all Government departments. The 
bill also grants an increase of 10 per- 
cent in the pay of postal employees. 


These postal employees are not objecting 
to the additional hours required in many 


offices where increased business due to 
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war industries make it impossible with 
the volume of work within schedule: 
hours or where additional help cannot 
be procured because of inadequate com- 
pensation. The men and women who 
constitute the great army of postal em- 
ployees are asking only that their com- 
pensations be adjusted. These em- 
ployees are doing a distinct Governmen 
and public service and they are entitled 
to an appreciation commensurate with 
the efficacy and importance of that 

ice. Menin the postal service are select- 
ed through a highly competitive civil- 
service examination. They are compelled 
to go through a long period of substi- 
tution with uncertain hours and un- 
certain pay. They are held to rigid r 
quirements of efficiency and are required 
to study throughout their entire caree: 
in the service. I am now and always 
have been throughout my public c 
in deep sympathy with the cause of Gov- 
ernment employees to better heir work- 
ing conditions and their rates of c 
pensation. I sincerely hope that the 
Congress will see fit to adjust these in- 
equalities as quickly as possible and thus 
afford some measure of relief these 
conscienticus and efficient employes 


ree? 


™m 
Jil 


fo. 





The Barnesville Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 

Mr.CAMP. Mr. Speaker, the patrioti 
citizens of the progressive little city of 
Barnesville, Ga., under the leadership of 
their versatile and energetic mayor, Hon 
Harvey J. Kennedy, have worked 
cooperative plan among the merchant 


out 


industrial leaders, and the farmers ol! 
that community, that has proven so su 
cessful in this war period that I belie 
the details of their plan will be of inter- 
est to every community in the United 
States. 


Barnesville is the county seat of La- 
mar County, one of the finest agricul- 
tural areas in the State of Georgia. At 
Barnesville are located important 
industries—cotton mills, furniture fac- 
tories, and so forth. Due to the prox- 
imity of defense factories, there wa 
shortage of labor in the industrial plant 
as well as on the farms. The short 
farm labor became so acute 
believed that the crops would ruin in tl 


some 





t+}, 


fields because of same and here i 
plan Mayor Kennedy worked out to h 
them. 

A proclamation was issued 
mayor requiring every able-b 
zen to “either work, ! 
or go to jail.” A stemat che 
was made of the citizenry and all 
regularly employed wet issued 
Another check-up was then made of } 
sons not holding such Cal Next 
ton-picking holid 
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which all the citizens not actually en- 
gaged in work in defense factories, and 
all the school children, were carried to 
the cotton fields to pick cotton. City 
street workers were sent to the farms; 
releas were obtained so that all the 
county road forces and W. P. A. workers 
were to the farms. 

Flying squadrons” were organized 
.mong the businessmen, school children, 
ind industrial workers, and these were 
ent from time to time to help in the 
otton picking. The industrial workers 


sent 





» the cotton fields between their shifts 
tl mills 
When the mayor’s first proclamation 
ued, many of the unemployed im- 
liately went to the farms. When 
ork cards were issued, more idlers be- 
me ashamed and went voluntarily to 
field Then when the cotton holi- 


day was declared, everybody became en- 





istic over the idea and people re- 
ported to work in droves. The house- 
ives in town organized and carried 
the hoi 1old ervanits—cooks and 
nu h their children, and picked 
CC 1 il afterncon The automo- 
were pooled so that a different 
S e carried the same group of 
n I cqdomestic servants n dall- 
rent ¢ ol tne week 
4 result of this program, today more 
0 percent of the entire cotton crop 
nty has been picked and stored, 
but fe j 
v I ha 
s ceet t of 
il Yell { 
One ,. os fin 
I Th 
’ , 
t 
nt normal crops for next year 
he r friends in the city 
he}j her i But for this plan 
) nv ld probably have 
i} for 1943 With in oved 
Y me nd possible to 
! w much rger cro} 
} but with the coop- 
( f ( friends, t y e not 
t » al i and plan for a normal 
I Extension Service of the Depart- 
Agriculture estimates that in tht 
of ¢ between Septemb 1 








nedy, will be followed all over this country 
if proper publicity is given it. Thousands 
of our citizens are eager and anxious to 
help in the war effort. All that is needed 
is proper leadership to direct them as to 
how they can make their efforts count, 
and Mayor Kennedy is such a leader and 
has shown the way. 





Coming Home to Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
Southern California Business, published 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, for October 5, 1942: 


CoMInG HoMeE To Roost 
Says one of Washingtor most respected 
columnists, Mr. Raymond Clappe1 
“For the first time since I have been report- 
ing in Washington, I believe we are in danger 
of jing over to dictatorship 


“I don't mean th 
torship that war always 


I mean dictat rship 


temporary, quasi-dicta- 
brings to a brief life 
perioa 

dictatorship 


Sucaen attack ol tne 











blues, rding to the columnist, was 
rought on by the way Congress is yielding to 
“pressure groups like the ravenous farm 
lobl This, he Lys, I ie break-down 
f le ve 2X iment 
X is nh IS Carrying 
ers I of farm lob- 
byist : Tl I t, he contends, 
will be public di t ith the democratic 
ry and the ri at 
M us § ] Mi! per 
I W ior i But 
c help remar : k a Rip 
\ Ww t to le { l revo- 
A: i 1 whici ted 
f pressure grou! 
Pr : : b 
I en tr hy ( d elec- 
t Ss ve eve con- 
c I 10d for bending governm é 
} ) OF PRESS i 
V is new in America is not the res- 








I rates pay and maximum 

rking hours per week It provided work 
elief a1 urance” f unemployed 
d per s f he a It taxed away 


r-paid persons. 
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chief cus‘omer for manufacturers. It tells 
every family how much it may buy of this, 
that, and the other article of daily use and 
necessity. It expropriates most of the earn- 
ings of enterprise. 

Consequently, what Government does is us 
important to every individual's prosperity as 
what he can do for himself. To make a living 
and to get ahead in the world, one must now 
turn to Government agencies—for higher 
prices or lower costs, for higher subsidies or 
lower t for more pensions or less com- 


xes 


petition, for more contracts or better pri- 
ority ratings. What men do to influence 
Government in their favor along these lines 


has become more important to them as indi- 
viduals or groups than what they do as pro- 
ducers 
MUST TURN TO GOVERNMENT 

To get their way with Government, how- 
ever, people must organize. Individuals are 
lost and helpless in face of our Government 
leviathan Government, moreover, prefers 
wholesaling to retailing its favors. It works 
by rules which apply to large groups. In this 
way it encourages citizens to organize and 
send representatives to represent the inter- 
ests of a whole occupational group or eco- 
nomic class. 


There is no evidence that the average citi- 
zen is more selfish than before or that pres- 
sure groups are more ravenous. But people 
are asking for more from government than 


formerly because government has become 
directly and immediately responsible for the 
economic success or failure of every citizen 


and every business. 
Our legislators are falling more and more 
under the sway of one or more of these 


pressure groups. Representatives from farm 
areas must vote for higher farm prices. 
Representatives industrial 


] ball with 


pia) 





+ 


from must 


organized 


areas 


labor. 





BLOCS FOR DEFENSE 

As Mr. Clapper sa this tends to bring the 
legislature into disrepute. It causes farmers 
to ask for someone to protect th against 
the labor bloc, and the wage-earne to ask 
for someone to save them from the farm 
bloc. This sets the tl € itive 
eae , 


l at the 
lative branch of gov 


Meanwhile, contes 


take cn ge 


one another harsh names and accusing each 
other of putting personal or class advantage 
above the common welfa 

Mr. Clapper is right in saying that these 
conditions menace our representative form 
of government. In other words, a represent- 
ative form of government can’t operate the 
kind of politico-econom stem we are set- 
ting up 

What does Mr. Clapper propose we should 


do about it? Slip back into the dark ages o 
dictatorship? Or return to the 
of the economi resp 


imed by government? 


ome 


ecently 


peopl 


111t1es 





Time To Tell the Truth 








———— — 
EXTENSION tKE 


OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
HOUSE OF RE 
Wednesday 


SMITH of Wisconsin M 
on October 8 this House passed 





TN 


LIN 


THE 








Octobe? 


Mr. 


Speaker, 


without a dissenting vote, the cond 
supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1943. 
This bill carried an regate appropri- 


Ss of $6,200,000,000. 


ation in exces 


























The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], chairman of the subcommittee, 
in his opening statement on the bill, 
called attention to the fact that with the 
adoption of the bill the Congress will 
have provided a total appropriation and 
contract authority for war purposes to 
date of $222,000,000,000, all of which is 
exclusive of the net outlay for Govern- 


ment corporations. With this latter 
added, the figure is estimated to be 
$230,000,000,000. The national income 


for 1942 is estimated to reach one hun- 
dred and twelve billion to one hundred 
and seventeen billion dollars. Against 
these figures our national wealth is esti- 
mated to be $309,500,000,000. Then the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
sums up in the following language: 

In other words, we have made 
for the national defense and for war pur- 
poses in 3 fiscal years an amount nearing 
twice the estimated national income and an 
amount considerably more than two-thirds 
of the entire last estimated wealth of the 
United States. 


available 


Further, it is considered that we shall 
be spending at the rate of $6,009,000,000 
a month by New Year’s Day. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that 
should have the careful attention of 
every citizen, and especially of the Con- 
gress. For the purposes of national de- 
fense we have granted every request 
made by the President, and I am satis- 
fied that we shall continue to do so until 
we achieve a satisfactory military vic- 
tory. But, Mr. Speaker, while appropria- 
tions have been readily voted, it seems to 
me that we, the people, are entitled to 
know the truth about our war aims, our 
war losses, and the chief objectives for 
which these huge appropriations will be 
spent. 

We are hearing a great deal about pub- 
lic morale, or lack of it; about apathy at 
this or that place, and with this or that 
group. Mr. Speaker, if the public morale 
is bad, and if it is true that apathy to- 
ward the war effort prevails in some 
places, then it seems to me that it is 
solely because we, the people, are not be- 
ing told the truth about our economic 
and military situations in the war. Mr. 
Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information, speaking to the Cana- 
dian people in Montreal said: 

A free people wants to know and has a 
right to know how the battle is going 
will fight all the harder if it 
hard it must fight for victory. 


realizes 


And, secondly, some clear and concise 
statement should be made by the Presi- 
dent setting forth the ultimate objectives 


for which we fight and die. Some 
definite plan and program should be 


enunciated regarding both matters, 
that we might go onto the job of winning 
this war. There has been such an ob- 
vious lack of candor on the part of our 
Government that Mr. Average Citizen is 
bewildered and confused. Nor can it be 
said truthfully that plans, program, and 
objectives cannot be divulged for military 
reasons. This is an excuse that has been 
worked to death and the public does not 
believe it. 

We still operate on the trial-and-error 
principle. Apparently no understanding 


s0 
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exists in top administration circles as to 
plan or program in the war effort, nor 
the ultimate objectives. Witness the 
conflicting opinions by key executives as 
to just what size our Army shall be: Gen- 
eral Hershey stated last week that we 
will need an army of 13,000,009 men and 
more; Donald Nelson says it will be a 
10,000,000 army; Secretary Stimson now 
states it will be a seven-and-one-half- 
million army. Who is right? In the 
meantime, the selective service drains off 
valuable keymen from the farms and 
factories without regard to its effect 
upon our economic system. Every mar- 
ried man, with and without dependents, 
who has registered for the draft, whether 
30 or 45 years, has a case of jitters; he 
does not know if he will be called or not. 
One day it is said married men will go; 
the next day thatis denied. All of which 
fails to help morale. Is it not possible 
that the National Selective Service 
Board—not the local draft boards— 
could formulate a definite policy on this 
most vital subject, and not pass the buck 
to the draft boards? It has the prime 
responsibility and should not avoid its 
plain duty. Some time, some day soon, 
the people of our country are entitled to 
know about this life-and-death matter. 
The time has arrived for definite and 
positive action. Weare entitled to abso- 
lute candor here, too, so that confusion 
imay be eliminated. 

Then there is the whole rationing pro- 


gram; perhaps a necessity today, but 
there are no well-defined policies in 
effect. Sugar has been rationed with- 


out a showing of necessity, and it is not 
denied that warehouses are stocked with 
this item and have been since the pro- 
gram was inaugurated. The rubber sit- 
uation was a national scandal, and it was 
not until the special committee headed 
by Mr. Baruch reported its findings that 
the people had any idea about this im- 
portant matter. Mr. Jeffers seems to be 
on the way to solving this one. 

Now we are plagued with fuel-oil ra- 
tioning, and many people are going to 
suffer this winter. Yet we are told by the 
oil producers that rationing is unneces- 
sary and there is plenty of oil for every- 
body, everywhere. But powerful eastern 
pressure has succeeded in convincing the 
administration that it is unfair to ration 
the East and not the rest of the country. 
No good reason has yet been shown that 
national fuel-oil rationing is a necessity. 
Now the people who are bound to suffer 
are the poor. 

Instead of cutting out the red tape 
eliminating useless bureaus when the 
ministrative machinery breaks down, 
Chief Executive sets up another bureau, 
or appoints another administrator. Un- 
der the law, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the War Production Board 
are the two agencies charged with k 
ing our war effort going. After months 
of hit-and-miss methods, the achin 
break down and function only partly. 
But what does the President do—fire the 
incompetents? Oh, no; he appoints new 
administrators. 


In order to get the rub- 
ber situation straightened out he puts 


and 


ad- 
the 


Y 
p- 


sem nes 


Mr. Jeffers on the job and this will re- 
quire additional expense. 


The War Pro- 
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duction business and the O. P. A. are not 
doing the job as intended. There is ap- 
parent need for coordination somewhere 
along the line, so Justice Byrnes resigns 
from the Supreme Court and is sworn in 
as Economic Stabilizer. Certainly he 
must have a staff of experts, and this is 
expensive. We all expect that Mr. Byrnes 
will do a good job, but what about the 
incompetents who are still at large and 
on the pay roll? Do we need Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Nelson and their com- 
plete departments, plus Mr. Byrnes? It 
is quite apparent that there is a growing 
practice to build one bureau upon an- 
other to cover up the failures of admin- 
istrators who cannot administer, instead 
of abolishing those agencies which do not 
function. It certainly can be likened to 
the man who builds his house upon the 
shifting sands of government bureauc- 
racy. 

In view of all the muddling that is go- 
ing on here in Washington, there is a 
growing feeling throughout the Nation 
that we are about to pay a terrific price 
for this war. Questions are being asked 
by the people as to our ultimate objec- 
tives when victory comes to our armed 
forces. Does the Atlantic Charter tell us 
what those objectives are? Ido not think 
so. It is vague and speaks in general 
terms. But it is said ““We are fighting for 
the ‘four freedoms.’” But are we? Does 
that mean freedom for India, too? Does 
it mean freedom for Catholic Lithua- 
nians who have been exiled to Russian Si- 
beria? Every citizen of this country will 
fight and die for the principles of liberty 
and justice, but certainly those principles 
must apply to all people everywhere. The 
“four freedoms” doctrine is not under- 
stood by the great mass of people, and 
until it is understood by them we shall 
have no real fighting enthusiasm for the 
war. India must be free and poli 
prisoners must be released. 

Top-ranking men in the Army, N 
and civilian agencies have cried out 
the past few weeks that we are losing the 
war. But where and whose fault is that? 
The people have certainly not been ad- 
vised of facts which lead to such a conciu- 
sion. The truth is they have been told 
very, very little ut the progre t 


ab 
an 


or the lack of it; the real facts are be 
withheld. We still await the fa of 


Pear! Harbor. befol 


It took months 


knew what happened to our great plans 
carriers. It took months to learn abot 
the sinking of three cruisers off the S - 
mons. And the country anxiou 

the publication of bona fide casualt 


for the Army and Navy, which they 


must come some day. The people 
being fooled in these matters, nor ar 
enemies. When will the administra 
realize that we are past 10 y of 
and that we can take the w 
sary? 

General Hershey says 


13,000,000-man army. Donald Nel 
says it will be 10,000,000. And now Sec- 
retary of War Stimson says it will be 
seven and one-half ma 
boys had better get together pretty 


million 


jar 1” 9 i fh y 
and decide what it is to b Further ¢ 
dence that there is no well-defined pri 

j hiohlw j YY Y ¥ +? 
gram in this highly imy int ma 
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And to what use is such a huge army to be 
put, be it seven or thirteen million? Mil- 
itary men are all agreed that tremendous 
problems are involved in handling this 
number of men. Congress, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, has the right to 
ask just what is proposed to be done with 
the huge army without divulging military 
secrets, of course. I have confidence in 
our military leaders, but in view of the 
fioundering that has occurred to date, 
one is skeptical of lay strategists. 

Gen. Robert Littlejohn, in the Quarter- 
master Department, was recently quoted 
by the British press as having said that 
it takes 1042 tons of shipping to move 
an American soldier to England, plus 14 
tons a month to maintain him there. 
Consider the shipping problems involved 

phase of the war effort. General 
john maintains that shipping will 
our fate in this war, and that 
seems quite obvious in view of his figures. 
It is pointed out further in this connec- 

that if we assume a 2,000,000- 
man army in England, for that much- 
talked-of second front, it would require 
3,000,000 tons of shipping each month to 


in thi 
T ittl 


cidqae 


vion 


keep the 2,000,000 men properly fed, 
clothed, and equipped. Now multiply 
that by the needs of the Australian 
front, the Indian front, and the Middle 


East front, even though there may not 
be a 2,000,000-man army on those fronts. 
Are we to have huge mass armies in all 
parts of the world for which we are re- 
sponsible in supplies and equipment? 
Then in addition consider our commit- 
to our partners in the United 
Nations for food and supplies. Can our 
production lines stand the load? 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, writing 
in the October 7 issue of the Christian 


ents 


Century, say 
But s has been said again and again, the 
United Stat can pile its factory products 
tain high and still lose the war. It 
y turn u greatest and the best 
nies ever seen and still fall short of vic- 
y if it fails to convince the American peo- 
ple of the necessity for the sacrifices de- 
manded, if it fails to give them the inspira- 
1 of knowing what the whole plan is, and 
what kind of a world it is that our sons are 
and die for. That is the most im- 
I t thing before this country and Eng- 
land today, and there is a growing demand in 
t British Isles for a government which will 


the British pecple some idea of the 


tland that they may expect when 

sv is over 
I think that Mr. Villard has put his 
finger on the whole problem of public 
thy toward the war, if that charge is 
I on f The stark truth is that 
t} do not know the necessity for 
{ fices they are asked to make, and 
have never been told the kind of a 
we might expect, assuming a Vic- 
armies. Certainly the ad- 
on has never inspired our peo- 
ch—yet. As I have 
1, these things cannot be 
reading of the Atlantic 
Cc r by pondering on the glories of 
fr. Churchill is 
r to have said that the Atlantic 
GS te. ir apply to Asia If that is 
so, Mr. R and Mr. Churchill must 


Ee 


have had some off-the-record agree- 
ments which they have deemed inadvis- 
able to expose to public view. This is all 
the more reason for an open and frank 
statement by the President as to the ex- 
act aims of the Atlantic Charter. The 
American people are not going to be sat- 
isfied with less. 

The time has come to tell the truth, 
even though it may not be pleasant. The 
people have a right to expect: 

First. Immediate and efficient coordi- 
nation in the administration of our war 
effort. 

Second. The absolute truth about our 
military and naval losses and victories. 
The time has also come to publish bona 
fide casualty lists so we may know the 
worst. 

Third. An unequivocal statement from 
our Commander in Chief as to the size of 
our Army and Navy. 

Fourth. A clean-cut statement regard- 
ing our ultimate objectives when the vic- 
tory is won. Just how do we intend to 
guarantee the “four freedoms’—in what 
manner and by what method? 

If the administration will listen, it will 
discover that the great majority of our 
people want these questions answered— 
now. Perhaps the November elections 
will be the voice of the people speaking to 
those charged with this solemn responsi- 
bility. 





Production of Dried Milk 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, if 
40,000 tons of steel could be released for 
construction of milk-drying plants, the 
saving of space in cargoes would be many 
times worth the price. 

Under the Lease-Lend Act, the United 
States is supplying Britain and other 
Allied Nations with about 22,000,000 
cases of evaporated milk yearly. This 
requires transport facilities of 120 cargo 
boats of 5,000 tons each. 

The same milk values in powdered 
form could be carried on 30 ships. 

Dried-milk producers claim they can 
supply all the dehydrated milk required 
if metals to build plants can be allocated 
to them. 

Priorities thus far have been withheld, 
and there appears to be no likelihood of 
release, although 60,000,000 quarts of 
surplus milk now impossible to handle 
in bulk are being dumped down sewers 
throughout the country daily. 

The Department of Agriculture, the 
Public Health Service, and other govern- 
mental agencies, as well as private lab- 
oratories, agree that milk reconstituted 
from powdered form has the same nutri- 
tional value as the evaporated liquid 
milk. 
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The Creation of the United States Capitol 
Page School by Former Congressman 
J. V. McClintic, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Oklahoma and the Seventh Congres- 
sional District have just cause to be proud 
of the excellent record of the United 
States Capitol Page School and a most 
unusual annual, which is the first publi- 
cation of its kind ever to be published by 
those in charge of thesé manly young 
men from the many States of the Union. 

For the reason former Congressman 
McClintic, who was the chairman of the 
patronage committee of the House of 
Representatives, was the instigator of 
this school, I am pleased to include as a 
portion of my remarks a letter he has 
written to the principal, which gives, in 
part, a brief history of its foundation. 

The letter follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 7, 1942. 
Hon. ErNest Lb. KENDALL, 
Principal, Capitol Page School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin AND FRIEND: The first United 
States Capitol Page School Annual has been 
received, and I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to you and to offer sincere congratula- 
tions to all of those that have had a part in 
preparing this splendid publication that re- 
lates to the fine work which has been accom- 
plished under your supervision. 

I take a personal pride in the fact that the 

tate of Oklahoma and the Seventh Congres- 
sional District has had a part in the establish- 
ment of this novel but excellent institution. 
I look back with pleasure to the time when 
you were the principal of a consolidated 
graded school located a few miles from 
Granite, Okla., and the time I had the honor 
of addressing your graduating class, never 
dreaming that this school located a few miles 
from my summer camp at Lake Altus would 
be the stepping stone which would bring you 
to Washington to perform a service for those 
fine manly young men that serve as pages 
for the United States Senate and Llouse of 
tepresentatives. 

When the Honorable Franklin D. Rcose- 
velt became President of the United States, 
the Democrats took over the leadership of the 
House of Representatives, and the Honor- 
able John N. Garner became Speaker I was 
selected as chairman of the patronage com- 
mittee. How well do I remember that sum- 
mer when you came to my Office and stated 
that you would like to obtain a position with 
the Government. I suggested that I was 
thinking of establishing a page school, hav- 
ing in mind that these young men from the 
many States would be more happy if they 
could carry on their studies with their asso- 
ciates in an atmosphere closely allied with 
the Capitol, and it was then that you were 
tendered the position of principal of the 
Capitol Page School 

The story would not be complete without a 
word as to the fine cooperation which was 
given by many of those that held appointee 








oe 


pesitions in connection with the House of 
Representatives. The property custodian, 
the late William F. Ochsenreiter, at my sug- 
gestion took the old desks that were used by 
the Members of the House prior to the Civil 
War and caused them to be properly placed 
in the room located in the basement of the 
Capitol, and there, with a humble beginning, 
the page school became a reality. 

This being the first annual of such a school 
ever to be printed, I feel that you and your 
associates have performed a great service, and 
I will always be proud of the small part I 
had in making it possible that such an insti- 
tution has been created for a class of young 
men that will, through your help, reach some 
of the highest pinnacles in life. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
J. V. McC.uintTIC, 
Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior, 





Keep ’Em Flying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW EDMISTON 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, “keep 
‘em flying.” I would like to tell about 
one of my constituents, Mr. Ralph J. 
Hopkins, of Clarksburg, W. Va., who is 
working day and night to do just that— 
“keep ’em flying.” He has come to my 
office on frequent occasions to get action 
on mode! aviation. It was his idea of 
having a Federal agency produce these 
models for the Navy and he was the first 
to make contact between the Navy and 
Office of Education on the recent scale- 
model program. Mr. Albert L. Lewis, ex- 
ecutive director of the Academy of Model 
Aeronautics, in the July issue of Model 
Aviation says: 

Plans and specifications for the Navy 
models have been passed along to education 
authorities in Canada upon official request. 
The materials used in the schools are now be- 
ing translated into Spanish for Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 


The idea has gone pan-American, as 
the above quotation shows. 

Another one of Mr. Hopkins’ ideas has 
gone pan-American. Mr. Leopold Rojas, 
chairman of the Pan-American Club of 
the Y. M. C. A., states in the history of 
the Pan-American Club: 


On his return from a trip to Cuba in the 
spring of 1939 Mr. Ralph J. Hopkins, member 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
was so impressed by the friendliness of the 
people and with the many things he had 
learned about the inhabitants of our sister 
republic of Latin America, that he conceived 
the idea of starting a Pan-American Club to 
make better known the facts, customs, and 
culture as a whole, of Latin America. The 
idea was very much encouraged by Mr. Myers 
who is in charge of the membership of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and later 
On by other persons interested in Latin- 
American affairs. 


This club enjoys the cooperation of the 
pan-American embassies here 





Mr. Hopkins has a plan for getting 
action of a large scale in the training of 
pilots. The Saturday Evening Post in 
its August 22, 1940, issue states: 


America is producing airplanes faster than 
she is producing the crews to man them. The 
best aircraft in the world are so much metal 
without expert technicians in the average 
ratio of 11 men to 1 plane. They work on 
the ground, but all 11 are essential to keep 
them flying. And the need for such trained 
airmen is today one of the most threatening 
bottlenecks of the war effort. 


He cites Royal Air Force experience 
that a pilot’s chances of survival, of vic- 
tory in the air, are vastly improved if he 
has experience, and that the glider was 
a factor in building up the Luftwaffe. In 
the mcdel plane field he points to the ex- 
perience of his brother, Carl A. Hopkins, 
State technician for the W. P. A. model 
plane project in West Virginia. When 
examinations were held to determine 
which 7 of 70 applicants would receive 
Civil Aeronautics Authority instructions, 
6 of the successful ones had been model- 
aviation club boys. 

The Sunday Star, of Washington, 
D. C., in the September 27, 1942, edition, 
had the following to say: 


Mr. Hopkins thinks there should be mil- 
lions of boys learning about aviation through 
a national program under the leadership of 
a national director, a director in each of the 
48 States, and a director in each of the 3,074 
counties. Model clubs should be sponsored 
by local groups. 

Interest in the plan has been expressed by 
Dr. Studebaker, of the United States Office 
of Education, and by Officials of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. The favorable 
attitude on the part of the pubtic so far con- 
cerned is based largely on the realization that 
America is building planes faster than she is 
training crews to man them. 

But what Mr. Hopkins wants most right 
now is a sponsoring organization to turn out 
the necessary leaders. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes it, he says it will be one 
of the cheapest and most economical projects 
ever adopted by Uncle Sam. 

He suggests that a conference of model 
aviation. authorities from all over the Nation 
be held immediately to set up a program for 
training these leaders. The idea of such a 
meeting was given him by Dr. Robert W. 
Hambrook, executive secretary of the Navy 
Office of Education scale model project 

“One of the important needs today is lead- 
ership, not blind leadership but leadership 
based on knowledge of the subject and on 
experience,” Dr. Hambrock said in discussing 
the plan. “Training for leadership can solve 
many problems.” 

Mr. Hopkins’ program would imbue young- 





sters with aviation and prepare them for the 
later instruction now proposed for boys and 
girls from 16 to 18 years of age by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the United 
States Office of Education, and the Air Train- 
ing Corps of America. He suggests that 
young boys be given preflight training y until 
they are old enough to fly and then that they 
be trained to fly in gliders—wooden glider 
not metal gliders, for one is < itisfact 
in this case as the other. 

Mr. 'iopkins intends to spread his message 
until he gets results. His goal is what 


Flying Tiger urged for Americans to realize 
they are in this war for kee} nd to put 
emphasis on flying power 


The Flying Tiger did not let us down; 
let us not let him down. “Keep ’em 
fiying.” Keep training youngsters, Make 
American youth air-minded. 
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Praise for the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport (La.) Times of Oc- 
tober 19, 1942: 


PRAISE FCR THE HOUSE 


Members of the House of Representatives 
deserve applause for their swift response to 
appeals of the Nation’s military leaders for 
lowered draft ages. The opportun 
quibble and wrangle was there, but the 
Members put all that aside 

Also placed on the side lines was politics 

Most of the Members of the House come up 
for reelection in November. While they are 
in Washington, their opponents are out in 
the districts, scrambling for votes. The 
Members who voted to approve the lc wered 
draft ages may lose the votes of some par- 
ents 

It is true that they also may gain the votes 
of citizens who believe in meeting the needs 
of the armed forces, and perhaps the votes 
of* many married citizens who think the 
younger single men should be taken ahead 
of the married men. 

In any event, it was a touchy issue, of the 
sort which a politically minded House would 
like to disregard until after clection 

The present Members did not ask for 
delay. They followed the recommendations 
of military commanders on all questions 
brought up during the amendment of the 
bill. Not once was there evidence of “poli- 
ticking” on the part of the overwhelming 
majority which voted ‘‘aye” on final passage 

In this situation, the House was adhering 
to a military program charte: by military 
men. But the manner in which it was done, 
with no signs of coercion, is rather plain 
evidence that the Members are on their 
toes, ready to play their preper 
lators in any situation whi may ariss 
including a situation requiring the H 
to assert its 





role as legis- 


integrity as an independ 

legislative body 

Congress has been criticized much in the 
past year. Now that an opportunity for 
praise has come, let it be grasped. The 
Members of the House should know that 
the people stand with them, and sti 
on them to fulfill properly the function f 


he nch of the Government. 





Clear It Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the magazine Broadcasting, 
referring to my remarks on 
reference to the Federal Communications 
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Commission. It will be noted that this 
responsible trade journal joins in my 
appeal for a congressional investigation 
of the whole matter unless it is promptly 
cleared up by the Commission. 

The editorial follows: 


CLEAR IT UP 


Ugly charges of bribery of members of the 
Federal Communications Commission, past or 
present, and of its predecessor Radio Commis- 
sion, are afloat Considerable confusion and 
mystery surrovnd them. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission, at the direction of 
Chairman Fly, is still investigating these 
allegations. 

Every member of the Commission and every 
ex-member is under a cloud so long as these 
charges remain unanswered. There should 
be a determination finally, one way or the 
other. 

We recall that the Commission early this 
year, at the instance of Chairman Fly, re- 
tained as special counsel a Chicago attorney, 
John D. Farnham, who worked independently 
of the regular Federal Communications Com- 
mission legal staff. Secret hearings were held 
in Chicago last June, and a number of broad- 
casters were called. There were several sworn 
affidavits. 

But the Farnham report was never formally 
approved, and nothing further happened, on 
the surface, except that one broadcaster, who 
previously had been given full time in lieu of 
limited time operation, suddenly had the 
full-time authority revoked. It was this un- 
mamed broadcaster, it now is alleged, who 
criginally had stated informally that gratui- 
ties had been paid, through his counsel, to 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission, but who later failed to substan- 
tiate the allegations in his affidavit. 

This investigation of improprieties was not 
brought out in clear detail until Representa- 
tive WIGGLESworTH (Republican, Massachu- 
setts), a constant critic of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, adduced testimony 
pertaining to it from Mr. Fly during hearings 
on a supplemental apprcpriation bill. When 
that bill came to the House floor October 8, 
Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH’s examination of Chair- 
man Fly was released and the Congressman 
had a few potent observations to make on 
the floor anent the Federal Communications 
Commission (Broadcasting, October 12). 

We have seldom agreed with Mr. WIGGLEs- 
wortH on his radio views. But there’s no 
gainsaying the merit of his demand that the 
Commission, having instituted its inquiry, 
should now bring it to a swift conclusion. 

We don’t believe that any member of this 
Commission has willfully or knowingly sold 
his influence or his vote. We doubt whether 
any former members of this or the Radio 


Commission ever stooped to such a level. Yet 
every man who has served on either agency 
is under a stigma until the case is closed, one 
‘ way or the other 

We do not believe. that in these times there 
shou'd be congressional investigations in- 
volving issues not related to the war. But, 
unless the mystery surrounding this whole 
affair is dispelled promptly, we believe Mr. 
WICGLESWORTH’S proposal for an inquiry 
should be pursued. 

Wholly aside from the bribery inquiry it- 


self, it would be interesting to learn how and 
under what auspices it was instituted; 
whether the effort was to get at particular 
individuals or organizations, rather than to 
pursue an over-all, objective study and why a 
special attorney, rather than the Commis- 
own adequate staff, was assigned to the 
(or why it wasn’t turned over to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation). 


tack 


It might also be interesting to check into 
the reason for the attempted deletion of the 
entire set of questions relating to the inquiry 
from the appropriations hearing record when 
the stenographic report was sent to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission—a fact 
reported to the House by Mr. WicGLESworTH. 





Congress and Its Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I call attention to a care- 
fully written editorial on the place of 
Congress in the American way of life. 
This editorial appeared in the fiftieth an- 
niversary edition of the Holmes County 
Advertiser, a newspaper published in my 
district at Bonifay, Fla. It was written 
by E. A. Williams, who, for 35 years, has 
been editor of this newspaper and a pub- 
lic figure in Florida. The editorial is en- 
titled “Congress and Its Critics”: 

CONGRESS AND ITS CRITICS 


It may be the privilege of the American 
people to lambast their Senators and Con- 
gressmen to their heart’s content. It may be 
an inalienable right of the people to find fault 
with the action of Congress on whatever 
questions come before it for action. But over 
against this privilege and right there is a 
bounden duty. 

Criticism, if considerate and constructive, 
is helpful and indicates a healthy condition 
of public opinion. But c-iticism should be 
accompanied by commendation for duty well 
done. It is also our privilege to thank our 
representatives when they render the Nation 
a signal service. 

We know that Congress has too often 
yielded to minority pressure. We are aware 
that it has pandered to selfish interests. But 
perhaps it is so because the great masses of 
sound, sensible, patriotic people have spent 
their time abusing Congress without taking 
the trouble to help their representatives ar- 
rive at a correct understanding of real public 
opinion. 

Congress, with all its faults and shortcom- 
ings, its weaknesses and errors, alone stands 
between the people and autocracy of some 
kind. It is the instrument of the people in 
governing themselves. It may be all right to 
rant and rail at Congress; it is suicidal to 
attack it as an institution and destroy its 
influence. 

Any liberty we possess is ours because Con- 
gress exists. If it disappeared, our liberty 
would vanish. Congress represents the peo- 
ple. It is close to them; it can be changed; 
it will respond to their opinion. Only let 
that opinion be fearlessiy and firmly but 
kindly and constructively expressed. 

Especially is this true in this time of emer- 
gency. The burdens of Congress are very 
heavy and they will grow continuously heav- 
ier. Congress needs loyal backing as well as 
do the boys at the front. Our Congress is the 
most democratic agency in our Government. 
To renounce it is to renounce democracy 
itself. 
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The College Student’s Place in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing communication from the board of 
directors of the Association ‘of Former 
Students of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas: 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., 
October 15, 1942. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATzES: 
To the Texas DELEGATION IN CONGRESS: 
To Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson: 
To Gen. Lewis B. HEersHeyr: 

A communication from the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of Former Students 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas—representing 15,000 alumni of Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical—6,500 of them 
in the armed services today. 

The attached communication, The College 
Student’s Place in the War, 1s sent you with 
deep sincerity. It is written with the con- 
viction that it represents a vital national 
problem. 

We hold no brief for any college student 
who is attempting to avoid military service. 
We do believe most college students are con- 
scientious and patriotic. We believe they 
are important in the war effort, and this has 
repeatedly been stated by national leaders. 

If young men of this type training are 
important to the war effort, then early action 
is imperative lest the college-trained man 
and the college-training program be entirely 
lost. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. E. MCQUILLEN, 
xzecutive Secretary. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT’S PLACE IN THE WAR 


World War No. 2, with its accent upon 
mechanization and with its all-out production 
task, requires men trained to a greater de- 
gree than ever before in war’s history. 

That statement, we believe, has been proved 
upon the battlefields and in the factories, and 
has been echoed time and again by national 
leaders in the military, industrial, social, and 
political fields. 

Yet the greatest source of highly trained 
men in America, the college and university 
students, is in danger of entire dissipation 
and loss. Today that group is hefogged and 
dazed with uncertainties because of the lack 
of an established national policy. Worse still, 
the group is in danger of losing confidence in 
its national leadership because of conflicting 
policies, statements, and actions. 

College men want te do their part to win 
the war. They should be told what their part 
is to be, where and how they can best serve, 
and what their Nation wants and expects 
them to do. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 


College and university men face this con- 
fused and confusing situation: 

1. Their own and national leaders have 
urged them to stay in school to better prepare 
themselves for war service. 








2. Army, Navy, Marinc, and other military 
divisions shoot high-powered appeals for en- 
listment in various reserve programs. 

8. Local draft boards operate without a 
definite national rule and are often as con- 
fused as are college men. 

4. By implication, at least, promises are 
made, then broken; for example, the state- 
ment of the Secretary of War that Army 
Enlisted Reserves would be called upon 
reaching military age. 

5. No required or recommended curriculum 
has been established. No physical education 
or military training has been provided in 
many schools. Exceptions are the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps land-grant institu- 
tions where military training is given. An 
outstanding exception is the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, where 6,000 
students live under military rule and where 
military training is required and empha- 
sized, 

6. Lowering of conscription age to 18 
greatly increases the vital need of a definite, 
established, and followed policy in regard to 
college students. 


THE RESULT 


A total lapse in the college training of men 
is threatened. If that training is of value in 
the war program, then action now should be 
taken to protect and control it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A definite coordinated national policy 
should be written into the Manpower Act and 
the Selective Service Act to end the confusion 
and even unfairness of the present situation. 

2. The type of training and the require- 
ments for such training, as can be given by 
the Nation’s colleges and universities should 
be outlined and institutions meeting such 
requirements should be authorized to give 
such training. 

8. College students should be required to 
meet certain established requirements as to 
curriculum and performance while in college, 

4. Students meeting such requirements, 
and attending authorized institutions, should 
be sworn into the military service and in- 
structed to complete their training. 

5. All reserve activities, Army, Navy, Marine, 
Air Corps, and so forth, should be similar in 
requirements and in administration. 

6. Such provisions should be clearly writ- 
ten into the manpower law and in other acts 
in this connection. 

The war needs trained men. The colleges 
and universities of America can train them 
cheaply, early, and well, if given the oppor- 
tunity. College men want to serve where 
and how they can be of the greatest aid in 
winning the war. They should be told 
clearly where their place is in winning the 
war. 

Our school, Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical, has over 6,000 of its sons in the 
armed services today, most of them trained 
in various vital technical and military fields. 
We believe the war needs more men so 
trained. Unless the present confusion is 
cleared, this and other similar sources of 
trained men will disappear. 

Upon the Congress of the United States 
and upon the Nation's leaders rests the re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity of bringing 


order to this chaotic present situaticn. It is 
a war measure and a most vital one. 
We request of you that you study this 


situation as outlined herein. We request 
your aggressive action to bring order to the 
present dangerous, short-sighted, and con- 
fused situation. We believe this to be a war 
measure. 

This brief and these statements represent 
the unanimous convictions of the board of 
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directors of the Association of Former Stu- 
dents of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, assembled at a called meet- 
ing on October 3-4 at College Station, Tex. 
E. E. McQuILLen, 
Executive Secretary, the Association 
of Former Students, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Tez. 





Foolish Protests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include an editorial appearing in 
Il Progresso Italo-Americano on date of 
October 16, 1942: 


FOOLISH PROTESTS 


In a radio broadcast from Rome, recorded 
by the United Press, Fascist spokesmen made 
vehement attacks against Attorney General 
Biddle’s speech and his announcement that 
the American Government no longer con- 
siders the 600,000 unnaturalized Italians 
“enemy aliens” as q result of tangible evi- 
dence of their loyalty to the United States. 

This outburst of bombastic protests—ren- 
dered more bitter by the fact that the 
memorable address of the Attorney General 
in its Italian translation was dropped by 
Allied planes over the cities and towns of 
Italy—shows that the Fascist Government of 
Italy has not yet fully taken into account its 
betrayal of the 6,000,000 people of Italian 
origin in the United States and of the other 
miilions of people of Italian origin living in 
the South American republics who have 
joined in common cause with the United 
States. 

What did the Fascist government expect? 
Did it expect that people of Italian origin 
should really have merited by their conduct 
the stigma of “enemy aliens”? That they 
should have joined with the spies and sabo- 
teurs repaying with the blackest crime the 
generous hospitality with which America had 
welcomed them and had given them and their 
children the opportunity of an industrious 
living and every possibility on equal terms 
with every citizen of this land rendered fruit- 
ful by the sweat of immigrants from every 
part of the world? 

Mussolini should have well reflected—when 
to serve the interests and orders of Hitler he 
despotically declared war against the United 
States—that he, at the same time, was de- 
claring war against millions of immigrants of 
Italian origin and children of these immi- 
grants, creating, unfortunately, a fratricidal 
war between the Italians of Italy and the 
Italians of America. 

This Fascist callousness and this Fascist in- 
difference have deeply pained and exasperated 
the Italians of America, who, seeing them- 
selves so cynically sacrificed by Mussolini’s 
warmongering, yoked by Hitlerian insolence, 
have arrayed themselves more than ever sol- 
idly in defense of the Star-Spangled Banner 
to safeguard the supreme interests of Amer- 
ica, moral and material, political and eco- 
nomic, and to safeguard their own homes, 
their own families, and their own fortunes. 
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By brutally and unjustly breaking the tra- 
ditional friendly relations between Italy and 
America—to the strengthening of which Ital- 
ian immigrants had devotedly cooperated for 
centuries—Mussolini created a profound abyss 
not between the Italians of America and the 
Italians of Italy but between the Italians 
of America and the Fascist government. And 
he must now pay for his own folly. 

And now no indignant resentment can 
change our conduct, which is a credit to our 
race, in wh ch, fortunately, the crime of be- 
trayal does not spring forth. 

The full responsibility for this fratricidal 
war falls on the Fascist dictator, who will 
suffer the consequences. And the loyalty to 
America of the people of Italian origin, citi- 
zens and noncitizens alike, is increased by 
the hope that America’s victory—destroying 
the despotic government that has reopened 
the doors of Italy to the ancient oppressors 
of the glorious Mediterranean peninsula—will 
restore free Italy to the Italians, who when 
peace reigns will again find sympathy, affec- 
tion, and fruitful cooperation not only from 
the people of Italian origin but from all 
Americans, among whom the aversion to fas- 
cism is as common as is their respect and ad- 
miration for Italy, the glorious motherland 
of Christopher Columbus and so many other 
men of genius who have benefited the progress 
of humanity. 

GENEROSO POPE. 





Let Good Enough Alone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no Member of Congress who is better 
informed on military matters than the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. Inaspeech delivered this week 
he spoke of the moral condition of our 
troops. This statement certainly pleased 
the mothers and fathers of the boys in 
the armed services. I also include that 
statement in my remarks. It follows: 


On an entirely different phase of this sub- 
ject I want to make a few remarks, perhaps 
to bring some reassurance not only to the 
Members of Congress but to the families, the 
parents, and the relatives of men in the Army 
It has to do with the moral condition of our 
troops, their behavior. There are two yard- 
sticks you can use in measuring the personal 
behavior, moral or otherwise, of a great army. 

The first yardstick is represented by the 
sick rate or hospital reports. The sick raté 
in our Army today is the lowest we have ever 
had in our history, and I believe the lowest 
of any army on earth. It runs about three- 
fifths of what it ran in World War No. 1, and 
I may say that with respect to social diseases, 
which, as you all know, have been the curse 
of armies for generations past, cur Army has 
established a record that is veritably amazing 
That terrible evil has all but been completely 
overcome. We have never known anything 
like it. I have been to great units, great 
divisional cantonments, and found whole reg- 
iments without a single case. have found 
in an outfit of 18,000 men only 18 cases 


With respect to that terrible menace which 
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always overhangs armies I may make this ob- 
servation, that men in the Army are suffer- 
ing from that curse less than their contem- 
poraries in civii life. We ought to rejoice 
at it. 

Your hespital rate, your sick rate, is a yard- 
stick measuring the behavior of your men, 
for cbvicusly if large numbers of them in- 
dulge in excesses the sick rate goes up; ours 
has gone down, way down. The other yard- 
stick is represented by the summary court 
record of an army. As you know, a summary 
court corresponds very closely to a police 
court in a big city; minor offenses are brought 
befcre the summary courts. Obviously, if 
large numbers of our men are misbehaving in 
one way or another, the summary court rate 
will go up. It may be of interest to you to 
know that in the Army of today, measured 
by the strength of the Army, as compared 
with the Army of 1918 and 1919 and its 
streneth, the number of summary courts is 
only one-quarter as many as it was 25 years 
ago. There is something for your comfort. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement certainly 
justifies me in saying, “Let good enough 
alone.” 


The Old Ballot Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. ‘Speaker, un- 
wrapping a package done up in old news- 
paper, the face of my old friend Jim 
Foley appeared in a thumb-nail cut at 
the top of the page. The date was Octo- 
ber 21, 1938, just 4 years ago today. Jim 
is now gone to our Maker, and may his 
soul rest in peace, but his homely poetry 
will live on. He had a knack of express- 
ing thoughts in rhyme, thoughts com- 
mon to the common man. He was loved 
by everyone as he himself loved every- 
one. 

Four years ago today, as he wrote this 
poem he said, “I am a Democrat, my 
friend, just as you are a Republican but 
think that as a man you are ‘right’ and 
so I am going to cast my kallot for you.” 
Following is the poem he wrote: 

THE OLD BALLoT Box 
(By James W. Foley) 
What things may have swerved us, many years 
it has served us 
Through calm and through storm 
through tempests and shocks, 
Our forefathers fought for it, the Old Flag 
hangs o’er it, 

It’s the shrine of our freedom, the old ballot 

box 


and 


not carved and not gilded, it’s a thing that 
was builded 
From the cravings of men for a land that is 
free, 
1 homely and plain thing but it 
mainspring, 
And liberty'’s essence for you and for me. 


is the 


It's a wooden and square tl 
and a fair thing, 
Where all persons equal, that no one 
lose 
The one greatest 
The right to 
choose, 


but a right 
may 


in all his 


a vote and tc 


glory lite’s story, 


measure and 








After all the complaining and all the cam- 
paigning, 
And all the speechmaking, the shouts and 
the shocks, 
The smashing and smiting, the struggling 
and fighting, 
We settle all things at the old ballot box. 


After all the berating it stands there await- 
ing 
In its homely dignity where it may be, 
The ballots that tendered, the verdict that’s 
rendered, 
In liberty’s temple, the shrine of the free. 


So we'll guard it and cherish and not let it 
perish, 
How wild be the storm and how rude be 
the shocks, 
And what ills assail us still will it not fail us, 
That shrine of our freedom the old ballot 
bex. 


Letter to President Roosevelt on Petro- 
leum Under War Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYBAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1942 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith a letter of this date ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States, which is a statement of my indi- 
vidual views regarding the petroleum in- 
dustry in wartimes: 

OcTOBER 22, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President, the United States of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In a few days I am 
retiring, after 14 years’ service as a Member 
of the House of Representatives, to accept 
an appointment with which you honored me, 
as judge on the United States Customs 
Court, sitting in New York. 

It is with real regret that I sever these 
ties with my associates in Washington, with- 
out regard to party. This applies to my 
personal friendships, which are as mixed be- 
tween the two parties, as are their religions, 
but more particularly, however, I refer to 
my Official relations. 

Our country is fortunate, Mr. President, 
that it has, at this time, such an able and 
honest body of men, of both parties, to in- 
itiate legislation in the House at this par- 
ticular time in our Nation’s life; and to 
support you in your infinitely sad and dif- 
ficult job of maintaining human rights in 
a half evil world. 

In times of peace, when selfishness runs 
riot, we make ourselves believe that our 
political opponents are deplorable citizens, 
but when war has torn the mask of super- 
ficialjty from us all, it discloses so much of 
the same plain, honest American patriot, 
that it is difficult to tell who belongs to 
what party. 

Since January 1934, representing the ma- 
jority party, I have been Chairman of the 
Petroleum Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
which capacity I have continuously had oc- 
casion to seek your advice, as well as that 
of the entire executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, and to advise you and with you on 
matters relating to the great, vivid, roman- 
tic and ever-changing petroleum industry. 
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I have not done this work alone, through- 
out this period as chairman. I have had the 
assistance, advice, and complete support of 
other members of this committee. 

Your support of cur efforts for legislation 
on this complicated subject has been con- 
stant and heartening, and your ability to 
grasp the broad aspect of it, when the facts 
are presented to you, has disclosed your 
great capacity. 

You early showed your keen interest in 
petroleum resources and their preservation 
as a vital national resource through con- 
ferences in 1934, at the time the initial 
resolution by the House of Representatives 
was passed. 

Later you showed your continuing interest 
in your letter of July 22, 1939, to Chairman 
Lea, as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 15, 
1939, I transmitted to the Congress a report 
on energy resources by the National Resources 
Committee wherein certain recommendations 
were made relative to oil and gas problems in 
the United States. 

“T believe it is consistent with these recom- 
mendations to invite the attention of your 
committee to the desirability of the early en- 
actment of legislation which will provide a 
coordinated national police in oil conserva- 
tion. To my mind the legislation should be 
designed to prevent avoidable waste in the 
production of oil and gas in the United States. 

“* * * In view of the vital part which 
petroleum plays in the national defense as 
well as its importance in commerce and in- 
dustry, the prevention of waste in petroleum 
production should be the subject of an en- 
actment by the Congress, 

“I appreciate the thoroughness with which 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce conducted the petroleum investi- 
gation in 1934 in response to H. R. 441; but in 
the light of changes that have taken place, 
I believe the committee may wish to study de- 
velopments since that time by investigation 
and hearings prior to the next session of the 
Congress. To this end, and with a view to 
the enactment of suitable legislation in the 
next session, I request that the petroleum 
conservation bill which I today discussed with 
you and Representative CoLe be introduced 
at this session. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


When war was almost at hand, in the spring 

of 1940, you wrote us in part as follows: 
“Marcu 4, 1940. 

“My Dear Mr. COLE: 

* - af * * 

“You will recall the conference last summer 
at which the need for such legislation and 
the provisions of the proposed measure were 
discussed at length and that I endorsed fully 
the objectives of the bill which I asked you 
to introduce. Subsequent events have sharp- 
ened my conception of the tremendous im- 
portance of petroleum to the present and fu- 
ture well-being of our country, and, upon 
returning from my recent trip, I was pleased 
to learn that your subcommittee has prac- 
tically completed the difficult task of receiv- 
ing and studying the testimony presented at 
your several hearings. 

“I am hopeful that your subcommittee will 
frame suitable legislation to assure the effi- 
cient production of oil and gas from our pe- 
troleum reserves, which will give due recog- 
nition to the views expressed at your hear- 
ings by the officials of the oil-producing 
States and representatives of the oil in- 
dustry. The proper coordination of Federal 
and State responsibilities in oil conservation, 
without impeding the oil industry in the 
continued improvement of its technological 
processes, and keeping in mind the welfare of 
those employed in the oil industry and the 
needs of consumers, is a problem which re- 
quires your best thought and effort. I am 
confident that you can segregate the essen- 
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tial considerations of this problem and pro- 
vide an adequate solution. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


On November 29, 1940, you again wrote us 
in part as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Cole: 


oa * ” * * 


“The vital need for petroleum in the na- 
tional defense, its importance in commerce 
and industry, and the critical conditions in 
Europe and Asia confirm my belief in the 
urgent need of Federal legislation to safeguard 
our petroleum supply through the preven- 
tion of waste and by the establishment and 
maintenance of sound economic conditions 
in the oilindustry. Iam sure that your com- 
mittee has given this important matter care- 
ful consideration, and I am hopeful that a 
satisfactory solution with appropriate recom- 
mendations will be reported in the near 
future. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


On January 23, 1941, you expressed a defi- 
nite interest in the southeastern petroleum 
transportation situation in a letter as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear Mr. Lea: The Atlantic coast area 
now is dependent upon ocean transportation 
for nearly its entire supply of crude petroleum 
products, Present facilities for such trans- 
portation do not afford much leeway under 
normal conditions and very likely wil! prove 
inadequate in an emergency. It is in the 
interest of national defense to augment cur- 
rently these facilities, especially if this can be 
done by private agencies without extra cost 
to the Government. 

“T have been informed by the Government 
agencies concerned that the completion of 
one gasoline pipe line and the commencement 
of another to the Southeastern States have 
been delayed by opposition from other car- 
riers in interstate commerce. Although this 
situation ultimately might correct itself, de- 
lay in its solution will retard the completion 
of essential transportation facilities. If the 
matter is not settled before your committee 
resumes its investigations under House Reso- 
lution 290, as extended, I hope that it will be 
included in your hearings and that a solu- 
tion thereto will be presented to the Con- 
gress, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

Finally, on May 16, 1941, letters to the 
Speaker and to me with further reference to 
the southeastern transportation situation 
were received. They are as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: As a result of re- 
cent study by the Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum Investigation of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Chairman Cote has transmitted to me for 
consideration a proposed measure: ‘To facili- 
tate the construction, extension, or comple- 
tion of interstate petroleum pipe lines related 
to national defense.’ This measure is con- 
cerned with one of the vital phases of our na- 
tional defense program, 

“The vast concentration of industry, popu- 
lation, and military bases on the Atlantic 
coast is now dependent for petroleum upon 
tankers plying between the Gulf coast and 
the Middle Atlantic ports. Not only is this 
water route long and potentially perilous, 
but even present demands upon these trans- 
portation facilities make restrictions of oil 
consumption to essential uses a distinct pos- 
sibility within a few months. The immedi- 
ate construction of pipe lines to augment the 
supply to the Atiantic coast is the one means 
available to relieve this situation. 

“The bill which is proposed by Mr. CoLe 
seems to me adequate to accomplish its ob- 
jectives, and in my opinion it is a measure 
of first rank in importance, The situation 
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which the bill is designed to remedy must be 
remedied. I therefore take this means to 
call the measure directly to your attention 
and to urge that it be given early and earnest 
consideration by the Congress. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


“My Dear Mr. Cote: I have received your 
letter of May 6, with which you transmitted 
a copy of a proposed bill to facilitate the con- 
struction, extension, or completion of inter- 
state petroleum pipe lines related to national 
defense. 

“I agree that this is essential legislation. 
The inadequacy of our present transportation 
system to meet the petroleum needs of the 
Atlantic coast and the urgent need for addi- 
tional pipe-line facilities call for the imme- 
diate enactment of such pipe-line legislation 
as you have proposed. 

* ~ * * ¥ 
“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


Because of your continued and deep inter- 
est in this subject, it is proper that in retir- 
ing I should make to you, and to the Con- 
gress, a somewhat personal report before the 
more formal report is made in December to 
you and the Congress by the committee. This 
report includes, in a very informal way: 

(a) Some of our accomplishments. 

(b) A very brief survey, under war condi- 
tions, of the petroleum industry. 

(c) A statement as to petroleum’s pre- 
eminent position as a war product 

(ad) A few recommendations relative to the 
petroleum industry 

(e) My general views as to the disposition 
of this committee. 

In reviewing the accomplishments over the 
past 8 years, they fall into three categories: 

(41) The accumulation from the various 
branches of the petroleum industry of a stu- 
pendous amount of information relative to 
this industry. The official information has 
come from the hearings before the committce, 
but the committee has gathered valuable in- 
formation from innumerable letters and data 
from the official publications and the scien- 
tific and trade associations and journals, as 
well as from the Department of the Interior. 
There has been added to this a vast amount 
of information gained from personal visits by 
mie to the oil, refining, and pipe-line districts 
all over the United States. The accumulation 
and study of this information has been the 
necessary antecedent to the formulation of 
the policies of the committee and the initia- 
tion of legislation. This information and 
these studies are available, and will be of 
value in molding future legislation. 

A very large percentage of the data was 
gathered by individuals loaned from the De- 
partment of the Interior, and I want to com- 
pliment them and the Department of the In- 
terior on their untiring labor and on the able 
manner in which they gathered data for us. 
Every branch of the executive department of 
the Government has been very helpful to the 
committee. 

(2) Our second accomplishment has been 
in the field of legislation, some of which was 
passed under other names with our assistance, 
and other laws were initiated solely by this 
committee. 

An example of the former was our assist- 
ance in the passage of the Connally “hot oil” 
bill, which ended the demoralized price con- 
dition which not only wasted our natural re- 
sources but was the source of theft, piracy, 
and an utter lack of moral standards in the 
industry. 

An example of the second class was the 
passage of the State compact legislation, 
which has been renewed from time to time. 
While the operations of the compact have 
been far from perfect, it is my opinion that 
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it has served the purpose of true conserva- 
tion better than a Federal statute enacted 
in opposition to the will of the great majority 
of the industry and producing States could 
have done at that time. 

Our most recent piece of legislation is 
known as the Cole Pipe Line Act. The idea 
was initiated by you. 

The concrete work of the act was solely 
the work of this committee. 

It was fortunate that the hearings and 
studies on the ground were almost completed 
by the committee on this subject when the 
need for legislation on it became so glaringly 
apparent, so that no time was lost in writing 
the act. 

It is unfortunate that blind opposition to 
the immediate execution of work under the 
act in certain critical areas was permitted to 
have its way, so that desperately needed con- 
struction under its authority was delayed so 
long, and some of it yet to be done, during 
wartime. 

The opposition to the passage of the act 
was not due to a lack of patriotism but 
rather a lack of knowledge of impending 
events and of the primary place of petroleum 
in war. 

In passing I want to give due credit to the 
railroads for the magnificent and seemingly 
impossible job of transporting oil by tank 
cars on the huge scale that they have done 
since that time. 

The Cole Pipe Line Act is a good example 
of legislation which looks both to the prose- 
cution of the war and to commerce in peace- 
times without conflict between either view- 
point. 

We are proud of the results of this legis- 
lation. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you of 
concrete benefits—how under it additional 
pipe lines, impossible without the act, have 
ameliorated the shortage of petroleum prod- 
ucts for the armed forces and civilian needs 
throughout the United States, and promises 
at an early date to afford substantial and 
permanent relief to the Atlantic seaboard 
for its petroleum needs. 

(3) Our third accomplishment, and proba- 
bly our best, has been rather a byproduct 
of our work. I refer to the practical con- 
servation which is in effect in the petroleum 
industry today and to the great improve- 
ment in the business ethics of the industry. 

At the time the committee was activated 
the country had recently come through the 
wild period of the twenties and was in the 
midst of a very desperate depression. The 
direction of the oil industry was almcst 
wholly in the hands of opponents to your 
administration, who were bitterly opposed 
and very distrustful of any State or Federal 
regulation of the industry. 

I am glad to report that this attitude has 
largely changed to a more cooperative one, 

The oil business had grown up in a period 
of unrestrained individualism, and was con- 
trolled by a likeable, venturesome, seilf- 
reliant group of men, who represented at the 
same time the very best and the worst in 
American industrial life, 

They represented the best in that they 
were energetic, self-sufficient, independent, 
and courageous, and had developed the petro- 
leum industry in our country so that it was 
far larger than in all of the balance of the 
world put together, and was furnishing the 
consuming public its product at a fraction of 
the price for which the same product sold 
elsewhere. 

They represented the worst in that they 
had little regard for the rights of the gen- 
eral public, who utilized their product. They 
were distainful and unrestrained in their 
actions, were wasteful in their method of 
production, and conducted their business 
without proper regard for good business 
ethics amongst themselves or with the 
public. 
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This committee’s first job was to gain the 
confidence of the industry so that honest 
information could be secured without the 
fear that such information would be used 
as a basis of punishment. We were so suc- 
cessful in this that throughout the life of 
the committee it has never been necessary 
to issue a subpena for any witness to ap- 
pear before it. 

With these objectives in mind, and the 
fundamental belief that the least governed 
people are the best governed people, we spon- 
sored the State Compact Law, which is still 
in effect. This law is far from perfect, but 
it has given the industry in the States in 
which it exists, a feeling of responsibility 
for their own acts. The individual States 
set up their own conservation laws and their 
own laws relative to the conduct of the busi- 
ness. It inspired the pride that goes with 
self-government. 

The industry has taught itself that con- 
servation of any natural resource is not only 
a scund policy as regards the general public, 
but is a profitable thing for the owner of the 
natural resource. It has taught the indus- 
try that individuals within a field must co- 
operate as good neighbors. The industry is 
learning that ownership of a natural re- 
source is a stewardship granted by the peo- 
ple 

It is my belief that practical conservation 
of oil within the economic limits is now gen- 
erally in effect throughout the United States 
and that avoidable waste within the eco- 
nomic limits of the cost of production is so 
much the exception that instances of it ap- 
pear as glaring examples. 

I do not mean to infer that the industry is 
by any means on this score, because 
the knowledge of means of conservation is 
rapidly being developed, and this universal 
application is bound to lag well behind their 
discovery and the proof of their economic 
practicability. 

There is a lack of understanding 
among both officials and laymen as to the 
real situation with respect to the supply of 
petroleum products for the conduct of the 
war. They have heard about the estimated 
eighteen to twenty billions of barrels of crude 
petroleum remaining in the oil fields of this 
country and have the idea that this is a 13 or 
14 years’ supply at our present rate of con- 
sumption. 

There is no 


rfe 
pe tect, 


serious 


justification for such a belief. 





It will take m: more than 14 years for 
this oil to be produced. Some of this oil 
will not be produced for 50 years. 
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areas far removed from the heavy consump- 
tion, the wells located closer to the consum- 
ing areas are already being called upon to 
produce at rates which are wasteful and 
which can only be sanctioned as a war 
measure. 

A third misconception is the belief that 
deficiencies in petroleum production capacity 
can be met by curtailing civilian consump- 
tion. It sounds so patent. It is a most dan- 
gerous error. 

The principal petroleum product consumed 
by civilians is motor fuel. The quantity of 
petroleum products needlessly consumed by 
civilians which could be curtailed will have 
only a minor effect on the quantity of crude 
oil which must be refined in order to produce 
the essential war products. 

It will have less than no effect unless stra- 
tegic equipment is made available to utilize 
this saving and price adjustments for changed 
conditions are inaugurated. 

The only civilian consumption which can 
be curtailed to directly relieve the petroleum 
shortage is the use of fuel oils for residen- 
tial heating. The extent to which this can 
be done is limited by lower room tempera- 
tures, or more efficient combustion or by the 
number of coal furnaces and grates and coal 
which can be made available where needed. 

It is extremely dangerous to rely on re- 
stricting civilian consumption to offset a 
petroleum shortage, without complete prep- 
aration for the utilization of the saved prod- 
ucts by conversion to other war products. 

The War Production Board and the Office 
co: Petroleum Coordinator have given priority 
assistance for materials for the wildcat wells. 
Furthermore, they have eliminated these ex- 
ploratory wells from the restrictions imposed 
by the orders generally applicable to the in- 
dustry. 

They have further attempted to force 
wildcat drilling by wider spacing of the 
wells in producing areas and refusing priority 
assistance to drilling proven areas. 

This program has failed, as proved by 
the record of discoveries since its initiation, 
through no fault of the plan or of the two 
boards 

Most of such new oil discoveries as have 
been made are the result of prior contractual 
obligations or the near-by termination of 
leases in which money has already beer 
spent on purchases, rentals, and seismograph 
work. Such forced drilling is about over. 

It was a good idea but did not work be- 
cause the cost of finding and producing oil 
is greater than the price for which it sells. 

No kind of legerdemain or cajolery will 
induce practical men to invest capital where, 


on the average, they cannot expect to get 
their capital back. 
Steps are also necessary to make feasible 


the continued operation, with rising costs, of 
stripper wells, the rehabilitation of shut- 
down wells, and the use of secondary opera- 
tions in fields depleted by primary means. 

Those people who have considered the form 
which these incentives to drilling should take 
suggested subsidies of one nature or another, 
or have suggested that proper adjustments 
be permitted in the prices of the crude 
petroleum and the petroleum products so 4s 
to adjust the various components of the in- 
dustry to a proper economic balance. 

One of the subsidies suggested is to pay 
a bonus to any operator Grilling a well which 
discovers a new source of petroleum. Such 





an offer would not be a sufficient incentive 
unless the amount of the bonus was dis- 
proportionately large. ‘Those who have ob- 
served the operation of bonus systems for the 


discovery of oil within a particular State are 
convinced that it would not bring about the 
result desired; furthermore, it would intro- 
duce certain practical difficulties of admin- 
istration which would be almost insurmount- 
this, there are areas in 
drilled and 


of 


which exploratory wells could b 
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in which the possibility of securing oil would 
be reasonably good, but the discovery would 
not add materially to the Nation’s reserves 
because, once discovered, unless the wells 
were large, the field would not be developed 
under the present price of crude oil. 

A second subsidy which is being suggested 
is a payment, by the Government, of a per- 
centage of the cost of drilling dry holes. 
While this is the least objectionable in prin- 
ciple of the subsidies suggested, it is, never- 
theless, payment for failure, bad judgment, 
or incompetency, and subject to the further 
objection that an operator would be en- 
couraged to plug and abandon small wells to 
secure the bonus. 

No subsidies have been gg 
will provide the incentive needed for the 
stripper wells, the rehabilitation of the sec- 
ondary recovery operations. 

For subsidies to accomplish all that needs 
to be done, it would be necessary for them 
to cover the continued production of the 
stripper wells, the rehabilitation of abandoned 
welis in which there remains some recover- 
able oil, and the secondary recovery opera- 
tions which have proved so successful in 
Pennsylvania fields and the fields of north- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

The petroleum industry has suffered severe 
dislocations as a result of the war. Sink- 
ings and diversions of the oil tankers which 
normally carried in excess of a million barrels 
a day from the Gulf coast to the east coast 
have not only reduced the quantity of prod- 
ucts sold on the east coast, but have caused 
a tremendous increase in the cost of trans- 
porting them from the producing area to the 
consuming area. The shift in the demand 
from motor fuels to other types of petroleum 
products has created a severe dislocation in 
the petroleum economy. Former crude oil 
was refined to secure the motor gasoline. 
Fuel oil, coke, and aromatic cuts were by- 
products and were priced and sold as such. 

Today fuel oil, coke, and aromatics, to- 
gether with aviation gasoline and lubes, are 
the principal products, and the automobile 
motor fuel is the byproduct. Prices, however, 
have not been allowed to adjust to the forced 
changes and yields of the crude, as should 
normally be expected. 

In common with other industries the 
petroleum industry has met with increased 
labor and material costs, but unlike other 
industries both the prices and volumes of 
petroleum handled have remained substan- 
tially stationary. 

An adjustment in the price of oil and a 
collateral adjustment in the price of products 
is a necessary war measure to insure the drill- 
ing of “wildcats,” to continue production of 
stripper weils. to rehabilitate wells long shut 
down, and make possible secondary recovery 
operations in many fields where the oil is 
needed, 

As an illustration of the importance that 
petroleum products have in war, we have the 
evidence that two-thirds of all of the entire 
tonnage consumed in expeditionary forces, 
including their transportation and protec- 
tion, is petroleum 

With the restrictions which are now going 
into effect on the unessential uses of petro- 
leum products, all oil consumed becomes an 
essential war product and cannot be consid- 
ered in the categcry of any other product 
consumed by the public that might be a 
contributing factor toward general inflation 
Inflation has already taken place in every 
other commedity except oil, whose price is 
three-fourths that of 1926, the fixed standard 
year for commodities. 

It is illogical and as silly to place a blanket 
price on oil below the cost of production, 
which will inevitably cause a deficiency in 
this product and may cause us to lose the 
war, as it would be to say that we will not 
pay a different price for tungsten, even 
though we cannot furnish our troops with 
arms without its ust 
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Oil is more surely a war product, and a 
more important one than steel, guns, arma- 
ment, or explosives, and we do not restrict 
their production by price. 

We are certainly headed toward disaster, 
Mr. President, if we cannot make provision 
at this time, for an increased supply of near- 
by petroleum. 

The time lapse between the search for 
petroleum and its use where needed, is at 
least two years. 

If we knew that one-fourth of our iron 
furnaces or steel mills would be out of com- 
mission within two years, and it took two 
years to build others, we would certainly do 
something about it, and do it now. 

It is not a sound administrative policy to 
have the direction of production, refining, 
and transportation of petroleum products in 
the hands of one bureau, and the regulation 
of the price, which is the sole means of as- 
suring us of these necessary products, in the 
hands of another bureau, which has neither 
the experience, nor the personnel, nor the 
responsibility for the production, yet in fact 
has complete control of the amount of pro- 
duction of this product through price 
control. 

Whoever is responsible for the production 
of petroleum products, and therefore re- 
sponsible for our ability to win or lose the 
war, should have the authority to set the 
prices. 

The changes in products made necessary by 
the demand for aviation gasoline, toluol, fuel 
oil, and coke have so utterly changed the 
output of refineries, each differently, that 
failure to take cognizance of changed condi- 
tions, will cause involuntary shut-downs in a 
large portion of these plants, and cause utter 
disruption of our war effort. Changes in 
prices must be dictated by the same author- 
ity who is responsible for this production. 
The same truth holds for crude oil. 

Mr. President, I am not saying this in the 
name of justice to this industry. 7 am look- 
ing at this solely to help us win the war, and 
even if it were necessary to sacrifice this or 
any industry, or any group of individuals, to 
successfully prosecute the war, you would 
have my backing. 

I know of no other way to assure ourselves 
of these vital products except to remunerate 
the producers at least for their cost. 

The policy of our Government 
petroleum must have two viewpoints. 

First, as much the most important single 
product necessary to winning the war. Oil 
must be furnished to our armed forces, and 
our war industries, according to their needs 
irrespective of individual inequalities, irre- 
spective of cost, and largely, irrespective of 
strict conservation. 

Secondly, our policy should be, from a post- 
war viewpoint, wherein individual injustices 
are eliminated, where the public shall receive 
ample supplies of petroleum products at a 
reasonable cost, and that cur proven reserves 
are built back up to at least 20 yeurs’ supply. 

These two policies might seem to be wholly 
contradictory, but they need not be so. In 
fact, if a short-sighted war view is taken, 
drilling discouraged, prices held below the 
cost of production, and conservation forgot- 
ten, such a policy will sabotage its own pur- 
pose; we will be short of oil for our armed 
forces and lose the war 

Mr. President, this is an oil war 

The art of war since the birth of Christ has 
been changed and molded to entirely new 
patterns by only two great influences, 
namely, gunpowder and petroleum. 

The invention of gunpowder was startling 
and revolutionary. Ii was recognized as 
purely a military weapon and did not ma- 
terially enter into the economy and lives of 
the people for hundreds of years. 

Gunpowder so utterly altered the com- 
plexion of war that it was recognized by mii- 
itary writers as the end of a period, a turning 
point in the method of conducting war, 


toward 


Petroleum on the other hand slowly entered 
into the economy and lives of the people for 
almost 80 years before the military surmised 
that it would wholly alter the art of war. 
It is not fully recognized, even now, that 
petroleum has and will further change the 
conduct of war as much as gunpowder ever 
did. 

Petroleum has made total war possible, for 
it has shrunk the world to the size of a small 
country before its advent. 

In pre-petroleum days, only a small frac- 
tion of a people could participate in war for 
the mere transportation of the supplies for 
the fighting forces precluded it. 

There is no weapon of offense or defense 
in modern war that does not require petro- 
leum. Transportation from our shores to the 
very battle front, which is three-fourths of 
the problem in global war, is dependent, 90 
percent, on oil. 

Petroieum was not developed because of 
motorcars; motorcars were developed because 
oil was available. 

Oil is not the offspring, but the sire of subs, 
of trucks, of tanks, of airplanes. 

Again I say, this is an oil war. 

Whichever side best supplies its armed 
forces with proper petroleum products, when 
and where they are needed, and comes near- 
est to denying them to its enemies, when and 
where needed, will ultimately win. 

For lack of foresight, the United Nations 
have failed in France, in Rumania, and the 
East Indies and in Burma to deny this pre- 
cious product to our enemies—let us not deny 
it to ourselves by failure to develop oil before 
its shortage is a catastrophe. 

There are several ways that this can he 
accomplished. 

By the Government itself drilling—the 
most inefficient, uncertain, and expensive. 

By subsidy—subject to endless delays and 
the hazards of favoritism. 

And lastly, by an increase in the price of 
oil, slightly above the cost of production. 

This last method is certain, is free of com- 
plications, and follows our traditional eco- 
nomic system. 

Again I say, the lag in time between the 
initiation of a “wildcat” program of drilling 
and the availability of oil at the point of 
consumption is at least 2 years. 

It is of paramount importance, therefore, 
that we look at our drilling campaign now 
for our supplies of petroleum in the autumn 
of 1944. 

During the last year, we have discovered 
oil in new pools at the rate of about one- 
fourth of what we have consumed. 

Including extensions of existing pools and 
the drilling of deeper sands, the ratio is 
somewhat better, but still alarming. 

The over-all picture shows that we have 
found only one-half as much oil as we have 
consumed. 

Under any reasonable basis of conservation, 
the oil fields in all parts of the United States, 
with the exception of the Gulf coast, west 
Texas and New Mexico are presently being 
overproduced with attendant wasie. 

We are now producing 3,800,000 barrels of 
oil per day and it is my opinion that with 
adidtional shipping being built and the very 
near-by increased demands for 100-octane 
gasoline the present rate of demand will con- 
tinue in spite of strict rationing. 

Our present oil consumption is now lim- 
ited by our transportation facilities. With- 
out any increase in transportation facilities, 
and with the present rate of drilling, within 
a year our consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts will be limited by our ability to produce 
them instead of our ability to transport 
them. 

At the present rate of production, within 
a year, at our present rate of drilling, it will 
be necessary to draw upon present producing 
areas at a rate to cause shamefully inexcus- 
able waste of a considerable proportion of our 
proven reserves of oil, 
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It would be a sad commentary on national 
control of a natural resource if, after preach- 
ing conservation for 30 years, we should be 
the most guilty party in its waste. 

We do not know that 3,800,000 barrels per 
day will be the limit for our war needs. Our 
needs may reach 5,000,000 barrels a day, in 
which case there is no present prospect of 
meeting them, and all the tanks and trucks 
and planes grounded in this country for lack 
of fuel will be of no account. 

I paint a somber picture, Mr. President, 
and I regret its necessity, but I would be 
recalcitrant of my duty did I not call it to 
your attention before leaving Washington. 

Our transportation system for oil to the 
east coast and other points of consumption 
for war needs is inadequate. The burden on 
the railroads under war conditions is greate: 


than they can continuously carry, as shown 
by the increasing number of wrecks and 


their declining ability to transport. 

We have drawn upon our eastern stocks of 
oil to a dangerous point. More coastwise 
tankers mean more steel, more convoys, more 
losses, with a heavy drop in carrying capacity 
of the tankers for deadweight tonnage per 
mile per day, operating under war conditions 

Compuisory restriction of consumption in 
the East has been in effect sufficiently long 
for its full effect to be felt. We are still 
short and getting shorter. 

The demand for oil from the eastern ports 
will increase by leaps and bounds as our 
projected offensive gets under way. We 
must not deny to our boys their needed 
oil, the primary basis of modern war. 

We have no alternative method other than 
more pipe lines to the eastern seaboard to 
supply this need. 

I will mention as an example, only one 
of these pipe-line projects with the neces- 
Sary corollary action to its construction that 
should be taken. 

The 24-inch pipe line from east Texas to 
Illinois must be extended to Philadelphia 
and the port of New York. This pipe line 
will have a capacity of 300,000 barrels per 
day, which capacity could be increased to 
450,000 barrels per day by additional pumping 
facilities when and if the oil were available 

This line would release for badly needed 
use elsewhere an enormous number of tank 
cars, in fact, it would release tank cars to 
the equivalent carrying capacity of 180,000 
barrels per day from East Texas to New 
York. The tank cars so released could then 
get their oil from the Gulf Coast, West 
Texas and New Mexico, the only places where 
the wells are not being drawn upon in excess 
of good conservation practice. 

The amount of steel required for the pipe 
line is only one-twelfth more than 
tankers with an equivalent carrying 
city, with no allowance for convoying or 


Sinking of tankers by U boats. 
The cost of the pipe line would be only 
one-half that of the tankers, which cost 


is a fair measure of the man-hours required 





for construction by either. The manpower 
to operate greatly favors the pipe line, with 
more safety, and requires less personnel 
military age 

When the presently building pipe line 


completed, it will star 





at and draw from the 





great East Texas oil field and go to Illinois 

The second section } near 
Salem oil fields and end on the east coast 

The East Texas oil field, when opened, was 
much the largest oi! field in the world j 
is of very superior quality 

Its production was wasteful until the pas- 
sage of the Connally hot-oil bill 

Because of the open nature of its sand, tl 
pressure of salt water from the west, cau 
natural flooding and repr: ring nd the 
wise regulation of its producti by the rail- 
ro2d commission of Tex tt f to have 
a higher recovery of 3 bh 
mujor field elsewhers 
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armed forces, and who will, with great diffi- 
culty, settle back into their hum-drum civil- 
ian pursuits where they left off. 

With a top of 20,000,000,000 barrels of 
proven oil available in this country, and with 
the potential consumption of a billion and a 
half barrels per year, the outlook for an 
abundance of petroleum for the next genera- 
tion is very bad. 

Almost all of the available areas 
development of oil in the Unitec 
already been opened up. -The 
possible oil areas is, of course, the limit of 
the sedimentaries, but without going into 
detail, I can safely say that the sedimentary 
areas yet remaining and undeveloped in the 
United States are certain to develop only a 
small fraction of the oil per square mile as 
those areas which have been exploited. 

The technique of deeper drilling than 10,000 
feet has been worked out by the petroleum 
engineers with remarkable skill, but it must 
be assumed that every you add an addi- 
tional 1,000 feet to the practical drilling 
depth, that you have added a tenth to the 
probable oil production of our country. This 
is due to the fact that over a vast percentage 
of the area the oil-producing rocks do not ex- 
tend to those depths fields are more 
difficult to locate and the cost of drilling and 
producing much greater. It is, therefore, im- 
probable that these depths, below 10,000 feet, 
will add more than 20 percent to our total 
reserves 
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combination of these facts makes it 

















imperative that many, many ars before we 
have lapse of our oil productivity, we 
have a substitute to take the place of natural 
petroleum 

We have two stupendous possible source 
of petroleum 

First, the oil shales which are widely dis- 
bursed ove r country and exist in almost 
limitless quantities in the intermountain 
country 

Second, « have sufficient 
quantity fc housand years, and 
which cat } yurce of Syn- 
thetic pet 

Knowing the situation in which we found 
ourselves relative to synthetic rubber, it would 
appear W to me, that termination of 
the war, the Government should build and 
put into cperation pilot plants for the pro- 
du n of oil from these two sources. 

These plar should lt, 2 with 
the idea of 1 beit mpetitive to the 

1 in t but s I ciently large, 
nd with a suffic cientifically trained 
personnel so that the pre could be de- 
veloped and patents taken out in the name 
of the Government for the eral gocd, to a 
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Legislation goes into effect too slowly to 
accomplish these purposes, and as oil is such 
a desperate and ever-pressing necessity for 
our war needs, I believe that the entire prob- 
lem should be placed in the hands of one 
man, during the war period only, who has 
the organization available to furnish the in- 
formation and to dictate the following 
things: 

(a) To restrict or encourage the drilling 
for oil. 

(b) To acquire under the War Production 
Board essential materials, strategic or other- 
wise, for the development of oil refining and 
pipelining, in such amounts as may be desig- 
nated by the armed forces, 

(c) To set whatever prices may be neces- 
sary over the products to insure their pro- 
duction, processing, and delivery in the need- 
ed quantities and types. 

At ‘the end of 1942, unless renewed, the 
life of the Special Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate the Petroleum Industry will terminate. 
I hope the committee will be continued after 
that time for the following reasons: 

It is obvious that more and more control 
of the industry must fall under Federal di- 


rection, as our reserves, measured in years, 
grow less. It is proper and necessary that 
the legislative branch of the Government 


should have an independent means of de- 
veloping information for the enactment of 
wise laws relating to petroleum, which should 
be special and permanent in its character. 

The oil business is the second largest in- 
dustry in our country, and each year the 
economy of our people becomes more de- 
pendent upon it, and more integrated with 
it. It is infinitely complicated, and its econ- 
omy delicately adjusted. 

It is impossible, in a few months or a few 
years, for the average legislator, who has not 
grown up in the business, to sufficiently 
familiarize himself with it to have the feel 
of it sufficiently to, with confidence, recom- 
mend legislation on it. It is therefore im- 
portant that such a committee as this should 
have a continuing life over many years, and 
over many administrations, to properly advise 
the Congress on petroleum matters. 

The post-war period is certain to disclos 
the petroleum industry’s internal economy 
disrupted, its supplies used up, its finances 
limited, and its reserves depleted. 

Legislation to rehabilitate the industry will 
certainly be indicated. 

It is vital that thes initiated by 
legislators who have long studied this intri- 
cate industry 

I unqualifiedly recommend the continu- 
ance of this committee with proper appro- 





laws be 


priations for investigations 
Mr. President, I cannot close this report 


without giving you a brief comparison of 
the recent discoveries in the two great oil 
regions in the world, namely, the Mississippi 


embayment-Carribean oil region and the 
Mesopotamian-Caspian Sea oil region. This 
comparison discloses the competition this 


country will have with our enemies for this 
basic war material, oil, if the latter oil area 
is lost to them, and also the competition our 
oil industry must face after the war in any 
case 

Presently the United Nations control both 
of these areas and it is not necessary for me 
to tell you that the loss of the latter region 
to our enemies will mean the eventual col- 
lapse of effective resistance to the Axi 
Powers throughout the worid except such as 
we alone will make. 

Both regions have about the same amou1 
of proven reserves of petroleum, but in pro- 





spective reserves are very inferior 
During the last ir we drilled 3,400 wild- 

cat wells and discovered 400,000,000 barrel 

of new oil, about one-fourth of our con- 


sumption 
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last 100 wildcats have discovered 12,000,000,- 
000 barrels of oil. 

The per well ratio of discovery for wild- 
cat wells is as 1,000 is to 1 as between the 
head of the Persian Gulf and the United 
States. 

These wells at the head of the Persian Gulf 
can be produced almost without cost and the 
per ton of material for per barrel of produc- 
tion is a tiny fraction of our own because 
the wells are all new, large, and flow under 
great pressure. 

If what I have frankly conveyed herein, 
reflecting my best judgment, will assist you 
in your great task of more effectively and 
speedily prosecuting the war to a successful 
end, then my purpose will have been served. 

With a renewal of my high personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM P. COLg, Jr. 





Puerto Rican Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by the 
House, I want to call to the attention of 
Congress a Situation that is developing 
in Puerto Rico that should be investi- 
gated. With a population of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 people, Puerto Rico has 
about half its population on Federal re- 
lief. The Federal Government has been 
pouring millions of dollars into Puerto 
Rico during the last 5 years with no 
tangible benefits to the people of Puerto 
Rico. It should be pointed out that the 
people of Puerto Rico pay no Federal in- 
come taxes and no customs receipts are 
turned into the Federal Treasury. Under 
the circumstances, the insular govern- 
ment, if given an opportunity to do so, 
could and should work out its own prob- 
lems with reasonable and practical as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. 

It is unfortunate for the people of 
Puerto Rico that they have been saddled 
with Governor Tugwell, whose imprac- 
tical and socialistic ideas would soon im- 
pair the financial stability of any govern- 
ment. The Tugwell monuments to folly 
are scattered throughout this country. 
They stand as testimonials to the im- 
practicability of his socialistic theories. 

Governor Tugwell has asked that the 
Federal Government furnish $15,000,000 
with which to try to grow food for the 
people of Puerto Rico. Anyone familiar 
with the Governor’s request would as- 
sume that the Puerto Rican Government 
did not have the money with which to 
finance the program itself. However, 
the auditor of Puerto Rico testified be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture re- 
cently that the insular government right 
now has a surplus of $9,000,000. Gover- 
nor Tugwell could, of course, use this 
money to grow food, but that is doubt- 
ful for the simple reason that he has 
better uses for the money. I believe 











Members of Congress will be interested 
in knowing just how Governor Tugwell 
intends to spend the surplus funds of the 
Puerto Rican Government. 

For one thing, he has sponsored a 
land authority for the purpose of break- 
ing up the island’s one cash crop—sugar. 
The Governor himself has testified that 
this program ultimately will cost $175,- 
000,000. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, only $2,000,000 has been appro- 
priated from the insular treasury for 
this purpose, although the land au- 
thority has been authorized to issue 
$5,000,000 in bonds. 

Then there is a transportation au- 
thority, for which $1,000,000 has been 
appropriated. This authority is em- 
powered to take over and operate every 
form of transportation in Puerto Rico 
and has been given authority to issue 
another $5,000,000 in bonds. 

Next, is a communications authority, 
which is intended to take over every 
form of communications in Puerto Rico. 
The appropriation for this authority is 
$1,000,000 and it can issue and sell still 
another $5,000,000 worth of bonds. 

Then there is a development bank to 
be operated by the government in com- 
petition with private banking, which has 
a $500,000 appropriation. This bank will 
be used to finance a development com- 
pany which is to be government-oper- 
ated and has still another $5,000.000 in 
bonds. This development company is 
empowered to engage in any form of 
private business. In other words, this 
means that the Government of Pureto 
Rico can open up a business of any sort 
with government money. As in the 
case of all the other authorities, the di- 
rectors of this outfit are appointed by 
the Governor and are responsible to him. 
This means that the Governor of Puerto 
Rico becomes the boss of every type of 
activity in the island. 

These appropriations and bond issues 
add up to a grand total of $24,500,000. 
It is no wonder that Governor Tugwell 
is reluctant to use the $9,000,000 sur- 
plus to grow food. If he used the money 
that way, he would have to abandon all 
of his government-control program. 

The people of Puerto Rico almost 
unanimously have protested this pro- 
gram which would place every phase of 
economic life in Puerto Rico under the 
thumb of the Governor and place prac- 
tically every form of business under gov- 
ernment ownership or control. 

In addition to this government-owner- 
ship program, Governor Tugwell has 
other important uses for his $9,000.000 
surplus. Some of the money is required 
to pay his new publicity man, who has 
the title of coordinator of information 
and receives $8,000 a year. In addition, 
the Governor has felt compelled to im- 
port expensive planning experts, tech- 
nical consultants, and other brain trust- 
ers, all at high salaries. The planning 
board alone has a budget of $135,000. 
If he were compelled to use the gov- 
ernment’s money to feed the people of 
the island, all of these experts would 
have to be sent back home. 
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The Effect of War on Trade in the 


Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp an address entitled “The 
Effect of the War on Trade in the Amer- 
icas,” delivered by Edgar B. Brossard, 
member of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, before the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, sponsored by Columbia 
University and the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s International University of the 
Air, at the N. B. C. auditorium, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, on October 
11, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The present war has had a marked effect 
upon the foreign trade of the 21 American 
republics. In point of time the considera- 
tion of the influence of the war on this trade 
may be divided for convenience into two pe- 
riods: (1) That from the beginning of hc 
ties in September 1939 to the end of 1940, 
and (2) that beginning January 1941 


SEPTEMBER 1939-DECEMBER 1940 


In the first period the trade of the Ameri 
can republics with Europe, already 
affected by trade and exchange con 
further dislocated by the interferen« 
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trois, was 
*e of bel- 














ligerents with commerce, by the less of mar- 
kets for many products, and by the increased 
demand for certain strategic materials and 
foodstuffs. In this period continental Eu- 
rope ceased to be an important market 
Latin-American products and an impor 
source of Latin-American im s rhe s 
nificance of this development is licated 


the fact that in 1937 approximately 3¢ 


Americé 


cent of all exports from Latin 1 went 
to continental Europe, and 35 perc f 
Latin-American imports came from c i- 
nental Europe. With the outbreak of the 
war, therefore, approximately one-third of 
the foreign trade of Latin-American countries 
was eliminated. This situation affected cer- 
tain of these countries more seriously than 
others. Part of this loss in export trade was 
offset by increased sales to the United States 
and the United Kingdom. But the United 
Kingdom for financial reaso1 C fined its 
purchases, so far as pos 
Empire 

It might have been expected i tl 
countries which customarily had the 
proportion of their trade with continental 
Europe would be the most adver y aifected 
but this was not so in all cases because dif- 
ferent commodities were differently affected 
The United Kingdom, during the earlier 
period of the war, was a substantial pur- 
chaser of Argentine meats, and there s 
also a ready demand for Argentine wool i 
hides and skins. The prices of some Ar; 
tine products advanced after the « eak ¢ 
the war, but the prices of others, 1 i 
wheat and corn, declined. Other 
modities which at first were seriously aff ! 
were coffee, cacao, bananas, sugar, |} eum 


ites. 


copper, and nitré 
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to Latin America amounted 
and imports therefrom to 
716,000,000. For the first time in 3 years, 
he United States had an import balance 
with Latin America amounting to $90,000,000. 
Although current trade statistics cannot 
be published, because of the war, this trend 
in trade has been even more pronounced in 
1942. As a result, the Latin-American coun- 
tries are building up credit balances in the 
United States, a part of which they cannot 
now use, except for debt service. Such credits, 


States exports 
to $626,000,000, 


$ 
t 


however, will be available for the purchase 
of goods after the war ends. 
Many Latin-American commodities of 


which there was formerly a surplus are now 
in short supply because of the increased de- 
mand. These include tin (from Bolivia), 
copper and nitrates (from Chile), lead, zinc. 
manganese, chromite, and a long list of other 
essential minerals. There are also numerous 


agricultural and forest products for which 
the demand is greatly enlarged; these include 
cacao, flaxseed, henequen, babassu nuts, and 


rubbe1 

The Metals Reserve Company has contracts 
with several of the Ame publics to pur- 
all of the production of a number of 
strategic metals not taken by private United 
States citizens. The entire Cuban output of 


rican re 


chase 


sugar in 1942 has been purchased by this 
Government at a price much higher than 
prevailed before the war or even during its 


earlier period 


qguen have i 


The prices of cacao and hene- 
} creased appreciably; the duty on 
flaxseed has been reduced: and efforts are 
being made to stimulate the production of 
rubber and the gat 


hering of babassu nuts 
But not all Latin-American trade problems 


have been s The market for Argentine 
wheat and corn is still severely restricted. In 





ved 





fact, experiments are being conducted in 
Argentina to determine the usefulness of corn 
as fuel for locomotive and the Argentine 
Government purchasing grains at higher 
than market prices as an aid to producers. 
Coffee finding a more profitable market in 
the United States because of higher prices 






under the inter-American coffee agreement, 
but sales to other markets are narrowly 
limited, and substantial stocks of coffee are 
being either stored or destroyed Exports of 
bananas have continued to decline because of 
inadequate shipping facilities 

Total exports fr the American Republi: 

terms of dollars ive increased during 1941 

i 2 because of rising prices and because 
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the United States. The problem of Latin- 
American countries is no longer that of ob- 


taining exchange with which to purchase 
desired imports; instead, it is chiefly one of 
obtaining essential imports in adequate 
quantities. 


One of the important results of the war 
has been the marked increase in the value 
of the trade between the American Republic 
themselves. In 1941, the value of Argentine 
exports to Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Colombia, tegether ad- 
vanced 23 percent over those of 1940, while 
imports from Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, and 
Chile were 41 percent greater in 1941 than in 
the preceding year. 

The value cf Brazilian exports to and im- 
ports from other South American countries 
rose 90 percent and 15 percent, respectively. 
Shipments of Cuban commodities to Mexico, 
Panama, and Argentina altogether increased 
284 percent in value, and deliveries of goods 
to that country from Mexico, Chile, Brazil, 
and Argentina advanced 172 percent Co- 
lombian import values from other Latin- 
American countries were 148 percent greater 
than in 1940, but export values declined 31 
percent. The value of Costa Rican exports 
to Argentina, Panama, and Colombia in- 
creased 389 percent, while the value of goods 
received from Peru and Mexico rose 92 per- 
cent 

Wheat, corn 
leather goods, 


cotton, tobacco, sugar, meats, 
timber, and many other com- 


modities formerly sold by Latin-American 
countries in Europe are now finding new, 
though limited, markets in the Western 


Hemisphere. Except for these intraregional 
markets and sources of supply, the United 
Nations, principally the United States and 
the United Kingdom, are almost the only 
countries with which Latin-American coun- 
tries may trade Their export trade, there- 
fore, is directly affected by the war and 
by the demands which it creates in the 
United States and the United Kingdom, and 
their import trade, by the ability of these 
two countries to supply the required 
products. 


COOPERATION IN THE AMERICAS 
Since the United States entered the war 
the necessity for close cooperation on the 


economic front between all of the American 
Republics has been demonstrated more force- 
fully than ever before The other American 
Republics need of the United States 
market to replace those lost in Europe, and 
they are peculiarly dependent on the United 


States for products which they do not them- 





nave 


selves manufacture. On the other hand, the 
United States urgently requires many raw 
materials which they can or do produce. 


The inadequacy of productive capacity and 


of shipping, however, are factors which cp- 
erate to prevent the complete satisfaction 
of demands in both the United States and 
the other American Republics. 


the various countries 
attention. The United 
effort to increase its 
id to protect through 


To these problems 
are devoting 
St bending 


States is 
production of 


is ian 
their full 
> every 


shij 











danger zones the lips now traveling the 
trade routes n d uth. Many of the 
American Republics have entered into agres 
ments with the United States to sell to this 
ce their entire production of a long 
list of strategic commodities, thus provid- 
ing the United States with essential mate- 
rial and securing for themselves assured 
markets at profitable price Such commodi- 
ties include copper from Chile and Mexico; 
tin and tungsten from Bolivia; manganese 
from If d Cuba; antimony from 
Bolivia nd Peru; chrome ore from 
. 4 nitrate f Chile. More- 
, the tates ittempting to pro- 
vide the necessary machinery and equip- 


of many of 











these essential products. On its part the 
United States is allocating from its limited 
supplies of such vital materials as rubber, 
tin, and steel, stocks to meet requirements 
in the other American Republics, and these 
countries are cooperating by restricting the 
use of such prcducts to those most essential 
to their economies. 

Not all commodities produced in Latin 
America, however, are in short supply. Some 
surpluses exist because of the absence of 
adequate markets or because of the inade- 
quacy of shipping facilities. One need men- 
tion only a few to illustrate the point: ba- 
nanas in the Central American Republics, 
coffee in Brazil, cotton in Brazil and Peru, 
and wheat and corn in Argentina. The in- 
ter-American coffee agreement operated to 
raise the disastrously low price of coffee in 
the United States and thus benefited the 
coffee-producing countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. fforts are being made by some 
of the Latin-American countries to exchange 
at least a part of their surpluses, and plans 
are being considered to purchase the stocks 
of some commodities of which there are 
excessive supplies. 

Many Latin-American countries recognize 
in this emergency an opportunity to increase 
their industrialization and to diversify their 
agriculture. They realize that such action 
will increase the standards cf living of their 
people by providing profitable employment 
and by reducing the burden of agricultural 
surpluses. The United States too has en- 
dorsed this program not only because of its 
benefits to Latin-American countries, but 
also because experience has shown that our 
largest trade has been with those countries 
which are advanced industrially and have 
high standards of living. Our country, there- 
fore, has encouraged the establishment of a 
number of industries in the other American 
Republics, such as the iron and steel in- 
dustry in Brazil. The United States has also 
sought to encourage the diversification of 
agriculture wherever such diversification ap- 
peared practicable. The plan has two objec- 
tives: (1) To make the various regions of 
Latin America more self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs and (2) to provide the United States 
with a nearby source of supply for certain 
essential agricultural and forest products 
which this country does not produce and can- 
not obtain from customary sources; for ex- 
ample, rubber, quinine, certain vegetable oils, 
and Manila hemp. A number of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, including Mexico, Panama, 
Haiti, Colombia, Venezuela, and Brazil, are 
cooperating in this program 

Coupled with industrialization and the 
diversification of agriculture as permanent 
benefits to the economies of the American 
Republics are plans for the development and 

‘improvement of transportation facilities in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Pan-American 
Highway will soon stretch without interrup- 
tion from Alaska to the Panama Canal. 
From there, extending south, it will later 
connect the capitals of the 10 republics of 
South America. This artery wiil stand for 
all time not only as a symbol of unity, but 
also as an important factor in actually link- 
ing more closely the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The increased use of the 
airplane is another vital instrument in knit- 
ting together the American Republics by 
providing for repid communication. The 
air lines of the Western Hemisphere are now 
almost entirely owned and operated by the 
countries of this hemisphere and their facil- 
ities are being rapidly expanded. 

New trade connections between the United 
States and the other American Republics and 
between these republics themselves are now 
being formed. After the war is ended not all 








such connections will be retained, but many 
of them will remain. To that extent hemi- 
sphere trade will be enhanced. Moreover, if 
current developments result in better-bal- 
anced economies and improved standards of 
living for the American Republics, inter- 
American trade will be expanded and the 
American Republics will be drawn more 
closely together in mutually advantageous 
relationships, 





Analysis of the Fifteenth Revenue Measure 
Since 1933 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has just signed the fif- 
teenth tax bill enacted since 1933. It is 
the largest revenue bill ever enacted by a 
legislative body in the history of the 
world. If our Nation were not at war I 
would never vote for it, but as it is there 
is no alternative except to support it with 
the hope, however, that the revenue it 
yields will be used for the prosecution of 
the war and not for a continuation of any 
phase of the wasteful boondoggling pro- 
gram which was bleeding the taxpayers 
white before the war expenditures en- 
tered the picture, and much wanton 
waste has been permitted since the war. 

I have endeavored to analyze the new 
revenue bill, as hereinafter presented: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE TAX BILL 


1. Question. How many major tax 
bills have been passed since the New 
Deal has been in control of the Govern- 
ment? 

Answer. Fourteen. The pending bill 
will be the fifteenth, and it is the first 
tax bill since Pearl Harbor. Two of the 
other 14 were for the purpose of help- 
ing to finance our emergency defense 
program. The 12 remaining tax meas- 
ures were enacted in a hopeless effort to 
keep up with the extravagant peace- 
time spending program of the last 10 
years. 

2. Question. What is the amount of 
the present Federal tax burden? 

Answer. Existing tax laws will pro- 
duce $18,000,000,000 in the current fiscal 
year, which began July 1. This figure 
includes approximately $1,000,000,000 of 
social-security pay-roll taxes. 

3. Question. How much will the pend- 
ing bill increase Federal taxes? 

Answer. Estimates vary. According 
to the Treasury Department, the gross 
yield of the bill will be approximately 
$8,500,000,000. However, from this fig- 
ure there must be deducted the post-war 
credits allowed under the bill to both 
individuals and corporations, amounting 
to approximately $1,700,000,000. (These 
credits are explained in questions 16 and 
50.) The net revenue under the Treasury 
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estimate would be in the neighborhood 
of $6,800,000,000. 
4. Question. Are not 


the Treasury 


estimates of revenue generally on the 
conservative side? 
Answer. Yes. The committee’s own 


tax expert, Mr. Colin F. Stam, of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, estimates that the gross yield 
will be $$,700,000,000, and the net yield 
$7,900,000,000. The latter figure is $1,- 


100,000,000 in excess of the Treasury 
estimate 
5. Question. What will be the total 


net Federal tax burden under the new 
bill? 
Answer. From twenty-five to twenty- 


seven and one-half billion dollars an- 
nually. 
6. Question. How does the proposed 


increase in the Federal tax burden com- 
pare with that which the people bore in 
connection with World War No. 1? 
Answer. The most revenue we col- 
lected under the World War revenue 


acts was approximately $6,000,000,000 
annually. Thus the burden now con- 
templated will be more than four times 


as great. 

7. Question. In addition to the Federal 
tax burden, will not the people have to 
pay heavy State and local taxes as well? 

Answer. Yes; to the amount of $10,- 
000,000,000 annually. 

8. Question. What will the total tax 
burden be in this country with the en- 
actment of the new bill? 

Answer. It will amount to the stagger- 
ing sum of thirty-five to thirty-seven and 
one-half billions annually, or one-third 
of the total national income. 

9. Question. Will there not be a tre- 
mendous Federal deficit, even with the 


heavy increase in taxes which pro- 
posed? 
Answer. Yes; the Government pro- 


poses to spend $77,000,000,000 during the 
present fiscal year. Even with the in- 
creased revenue under the new bill— 





which, incidentally, will not be fully 
effective until the succeeding fiscal 
year—we will only be meeting one-third 
of our expenditures by taxation. The rest 
will necessarily have to be borrowed, 
thus adding still further to an already 
colossal national debt. 

10. Question. To what extent is the 
tax bill retroactive? 

Answer. The individual income tax and 
the corporation income and excess- 


profits taxes are retroactive to January 
1, 1942. In other words, the returns 
which are filed next March 15 will be at 
the new rates. The Victory tax, howeve1 
does net become effective until January 
1, 1943, and the same is true of the 


lated withholding tax. Excise-tax in- 
creases will become effective November 1 
A number of the relief provisions of the 


en eoes tal 
a xable 


bill apply retroactively 
years. 


to ps 


VICTORY TAX 

11. Question. What 
Victory tax? 

Answer. It is a new type of individual 

income tax, which is imposed in addi- 
tion to the regular income tax. 


is the so-called 
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12. Question. What is the rate of tax? 

Answer. Five percent of the income in 
excess of $12 per week, or $624 annually. 

13. Question. Does the $624 exemption 
apply to both married and single per- 
sons? 

Answer. Yes; allowance for the mar- 
ried status is provided under the post- 
war credit which is allowed, the amount 


being larger for married persons than 
for single persons. 


14, Question. Does the 5-percent rate 
apply to the entire income if it is greater 
than $624 per annum? 


Answer. No; only to the amount in 
excess of $624 
15. Question. Is allowance made for 


interest payments, charitable deductions, 
and forth, as is the case under the 
egular income tax? 


SO 


Answer. Not in the case of wages and 
salaries. These deductions are allowed 
if incurred in carrying on a trade or 


business. An individual who is ia busi- 
ness can also deduct other business ex- 
penses, including the cost of gocds sold. 
In other words, the tax applies to the 
gross income in the case of wages and 
salaries, and to the net income of the 
individual’s trade or business. 
16. Question. What the 
credit which-is allowed in 
vith the Victory tax? 
Answer. Single persons are allowed a 
credit of 25 percent of the amount of 
their Victory tax, and married persons 
a credit of 40 percent, plus 2 percent for 
each dependent. In no case, however, 
can the credit case 


is post-war 


connection 


exceed $500 in the 
of a single person, $1,000 in the case of 
a married person, or $100 for each de- 


pendent 
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17. Question. Does a person have to 
wait until after the war to get the post- 
war credit? 

Answer. No; it may be used currently, 
at the option of the taxpayer, as a deduc- 
tion for life insurance premiums paid, 
for amounts paid on outstanding in- 
debtedness or for amounts invested in 
War bonds. For example, if a married 
person’s Victory tax amounted i{.o $100, he 
could reduce his liability by 40 percent, 
or $40, if he had paid out tnat much or 
more during the year for life insurance 
premiums, mortgage payments, or War 
bond purchases. Thus his net Victory 
tax liability would be $60. However, if 
he chose, or if he had made no such 
payments during the year, he would pay 
the full amount of the Victory tax, and 
thereby become entitled to receive, after 
the cesSation of hostilities, a post-war 
credit of $40. If only part of the Victory- 
tax credit is used currently, the balance 
is refundable after the war. 

18. Question. How is the 
credit payable? 

Answer. It will be allowed as an offset 
against any taxes due from the taxpayer 
after the cessation of hostilities. Any 
balance will be refunded to the taxpayer 
immediately. 

19. Question. Does the taxpayer have 
to file a separate return in connection 
with the Victory tax? 

Answer. No; it will be computed on the 
regular income-tax return. 

20. Question. How much will the Vic- 
tory tax amount to at different wage 
levels? 

Answer. The amount of the Victory tax, 
and the amount of the post-war credit, is 
shown in the following table for different 
levels of income, both in the case of single 
persons and married persons: 


post-war 


‘ 


and 
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WITHHOLDING TAX 


21. Question. Does the 5-percent with- 
holding tax, which will be collected from 
pay rolls, have any connection with the 
Victory tax? 

Answer. Yes; inasmuch as it is an off- 
set against the Victory tax. 

22. Question. What is the nature of 
the withholding tax? 

Answer. It is imposed upon wages and 
salaries of more than $12 per week, or 
$624 per annum, and is collected by each 
employer out of the employee’s pay and 
turned over to the Government. The 
5-percent rate applies only to the excess 
over $12 per week. 

23. Question. Is the withholding rate 
the same for both married and single 
persons? 

Answer. Yes. 

24. Question. What is the purpose of 
the withholding tax? 

Answer. In effect, it provides for a par- 
tial payment of each individual’s tax lia- 
bility out of current earnings. 

25. Question. Is every wage earner and 
salaried person subject to the withhold- 
ing tax? 

Answer. No. The following services 
are exempted: (1) Service in the armed 
forces, (2) agricultural labor, (3) domes- 
tic service in a private home, (4) casual 
labor not in the course of the employer’s 
regular trade or business, (5) service in 
the employ of nonresident, (6) service 
in the employ of a foreign government, 
and (7) service performed by an em- 
ployee while outside the United States. 
All other employed persons are subject 
to the tax, including officers of corpora- 
tions, employees of the Federal, State, 
and local governments, and Members of 
Congress. 

25. Question. Does the fact that any 
person is not subject to the withholding 
tax give him any advantage? 

Answer. No. The only thing is, he 
will not have paid any part of his tax 
liability during the year, and will there- 
fore owe the full amount when he makes 
his return the following March 15. 

26. Question. Are persons who are not 
“employees” under the law of master and 
servant subject to the withholding tax? 

Answer. No. This means that any 
person occupying the status of an inde- 
pendent contractor is not deemed to be 
an employee. 

27. Question. Does the employee re- 
ceive any receipt showing the amount of 
taxes deducted from his wage or salary? 

Answer. Yes. The employer is re- 
quired to furnish each employee with 
such a receipt at the end of each year, or 
upon termination of his employment. 

28. Question. What happens if the 
amount withheld from a person’s wages 
exceeds his Victory tax liability at the 
end of the year? 

Answer. Any excess is allowed as a 
credit against the regular income tax. 
If there is no liability for the regular in- 
come tax, then the excess is refunded to 
the taxpayer. 

29. Question. Is the withholding tax 
allowed as a deduction in computing net 
income? 


Answer. No; since it is taken as a 
direct credit against the Victory tax. 
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Moreover, the Victory tax liability is not Comparison of individual income tar and total tar on specified incomes (all income earned) 
allowed as a deduction in computing net under present law, House bill, and Senate Finance Committee bill 
income under the regular income tax. 





SINGLE PERSON 
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31. Question. Were any changes made | $#00-----.------..-..| iat sO en... 
by the bill in the regular income tax as ph ca ese poy |-72=222" a 3% | 24. 72 
applied to individuals? $800. - | ys 720 |_--. 37. 48 | $. 80 | 16.28 
Answer. Yes; the exemptions were | $00 oan’ 7. a ae) a as af 
lowered and the rates increased. 91,008. .......-. 900 20. 04 87. 16 | 23. 80 0.96 
32. Question. What are the new ex- | sian" vont “= eng a3 can 
emptions? | $1,400._ ~~” 1, 260 | 15, 96 | 136, 84 | 8. 80 75 G4 
Answer. Five hundred dollars for sin= | $1’ rao| aml ieee] ie] ware 
gle persons, $1,200 for married persons | $1,700 1, 530 | 71. 88 186. 52 | 53. 80 | 240. 32 
and heads of families, and $350 for each | 2’) °*- woes | oie sl 38 283. 44 ) 
dependent. Members of the armed 1, 800 | 97. 80 | 336. 20 68.80 | 305. 00 | 287. 8 
forces, except commissioned officers, are oes | 10s. 48 | st i <i 9 
allowed an additional exempt on of $250 2) 070 | 123. 72 | 285, 88 | 83. 80 | 69. 68 2 48.7 
in the case of single persons and $300 in 2, 160 | 132. 3¢ 02. 44 | 88 391. 24 | 
the case of married persons. a0... > 700 + =» , a | 18 80 5 2 
33. Question. What is the amount of | %,000 - 3, 600 | 296. 1 600. 40 | 168. & 769. 20 
he normal income tax on individuals? aD.” vaset aa (ane an ee 12 
oe: It is increased from 4 percent ees . 6, 300 | 608. 3 » 250. 20 | 318. 80 , 569. 00 | 1, 489, 3 
o 6 percent. $9'000._ ee 8" 100 1, 051. 1 1771. 40 | 118, 80 2 190. 2 ’ 5 
34. Question. What changes are made | $!0,000..-.--.... 9, 000 1, 246. 50 2, 056. 00 | 468. 80 24. 8 
in the surtax rates? ¢ = cess nett , fn oa = oon ae 6, no 
Answer. They have been increased all | $ . 22, 500 6,031.50 | 8, 176. 00 1, 218. & 94. 8 
along the line. The minimum rate is | §5’007777777 seceb 1 ieee | staere| seed anon 
raised from 6 percent to 13 percent and | $60,000..........- 54,000 | 23,306.50 | 28, 676. 00 2, 968, 80 644. 80 80 
the maximum from 77 percent to 82 per- | S0,00)--------------| apo 6a coos), aoe en | ae 
cent. The maximum rate will apply to | $150,000.--.-------- 135, 000 04, 381. 00 7, 468.80 | 101, 849. 80 
income in excess of $200,000. Under the | $250,000..-.------ oe 172, 616. 00 80 | 185, 084. 80 | £584. 8 
present law, the maximum rate applies to | $750,000... 2.1. 675, 000 68, 616. 00 8.80 | 606, O84. 80 0. 0 348 
income in excess of $5,000,000. $1,000,000. .-..-.---. “or 766, 616. 09 8.09 | 810, 000. 00 
. ae $2,000,000 cS 1, 800, 000 1, 558, 616, 00 2 384. 00 (1, 620, 000 
35. Question. Combining the normal | ¢5'000;000._..___.. 4, 500, 000 |; 3 934, 616. 00 | 2 115, 384.00 |4, 050, 000, 00 { 0 
tax and the surtax, what will be the total ciple itn a i ak Sg ; ee ema ae 
rate applicable to the first dollar of tax- MARRIED PERSON—-NO DEPENDENTS 
able income in excess of the personal — ee = oe - 
exemption? $500... 4 aa $450 | j eee ee ites fs 
Answer. The total rate on the first i 540 |... woe eeenecec-ne| sweeter s--ns|seesecea----=laneee 
dollar of taxable income will be 19 per- | £00---- mene] me ic ne 
cent, as compared with 1C percent under | $800.--------------_-| OE ns 8. 80 x80 | 
existing law. Including the 5-percent | {“i0---- ve" 7 a <I ian 
Victory tax, the initial rate will be 24 | $1,100..27077777 990 x, 23.80 | g 
percent. $1,200 ei Seeks 1, 5 28. 8 9 1 
36. Question. Is any change proposed | ¢;'400.” 1 26 87 8 38. § 
in the present earned-income credit? $1,500. ..------. 1, 35 20. 40 | 
Answer. No. It may still be deducted or oan tes we eed Us "$1 80 | 3, 52 | 38 » | Si 
in computing the normal tax, in an $1,300 _ = I, 62 7.2 8 | 8. 8 88 | 
amount equal to 10 percent of the earned | g’no97” ae sop | a 103, 20 | 63 
income. 1, 8 | 119. 76 | 4 ; 
37. Question. Are husbands and wives a 2 | 152. 88 £3. 8 
required to file a joint income-tax re- 2, 160 5 | 169. 4 Ks 824 | 
turn, as proposed by the Treasury De~ | °: oe i on an | n'a 
partment? $4,000_.-- 3, 60 0 | { 0 | 
Answer. No. They may continue to | $,000---------- oon sae an | a : : an 
) file separate returns as at present. The | ¢$7,000._-. 6. 300 | g 1, 068. 20 | 8.8 1) 387. Of 
Treasury recommendation in this regard | $000 ‘ a ao. aoe oorent : 
was rejected by the committee. $10,000... G. HOM 1, O79. 1, 82¢ | 468. 80 94. 80 
38. Question. Will the short form of | $15.000..-. yn a, 260. O = ae oS ee 
income-tax return be continued under | g55'q09 77777777” 29° BAK 604. OK 770100) 1,218 § 9° 009. 80 4 9 
the new bill? $30,000... on) eae) Se vara aie ~ 
Answer. Yes: where the gross income | &ro'qn9 77777777777 ere pa kp A Pe mae B50. 8 ; 
is not more than $3,000. Its use is op- | $80,000...........-. 7 : oe ae re a 
tional with the taxpayer. The Victory | $)9)?n)--- 136000 | 7658. 0 8 586. OF Same} 10nasL 4 ; 
tax may also be computed on the short | $250,000..22....2-...] 225,000 | 139,900.00 | 172,000.00 | 12, 468.80 | 184, 468, 8¢ Wr 
form. eee saenamone=-] | S| Canes | peeet eaneo | cmaeel «100 
39. Question. Could you give some ex- | $1,000,000...7-777-2-| 900,000 | 654, 554.00 | 766, 000. 00 | #44, 000.00 | 810, 000. 0 1, 
amples of how the proposed increases in aenaa ene seoaes ---| i coe aoe ia gong rao pl Bit poner t, €20, 000. 00 . L 19, 000. O 
tax will affect different taxpayers? ee eee Piseeer aes pees ee) Bae ae Es 
Answer. The following tables give this | ~ 115 percent of gross allowed in lieu of deductions in arriving at net in —_* a lel 


information: § Adjusted so that total tax will not exceed 9 
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1942 tax bill 
€ come Present —————$—$—$—$ LSS —_ 
: I oe x | Regular in otal income Post-war | . 
: “7 | Vietory tax | and Victory : | Net tax 
come tax / ? credit 
} tax 
> 1 
: 10) cipbecebinsiineicsicens silwel tact vee. aaattchonms aie 
$700 63 $3. 80 | $3. #0 | $1. 67 | $2. 13 
8750 675 6. 30 | 6.30 | 2.77 | 3. 53 
SRI 720 } & OD &. &D | 3. 87 4.93 
HY S10 | 13. 80 13. 80 | 6, 07 7.73 
21.000 O00 | 18. 80 18. 80 | 8, 27 | 10. 53 
$1,100 00 23. 80 | 23. 80) | 10. 47 13. 33 
$1,200 1, O80 28. 80 | 28. 80 | 12. 67 16. 13 
1,300 1, 174 33. 80 | 33. 80 14. 87 | 18. 93 
$1,404 1, 260 38. 8O 38. 80 | 17. 07 21.73 
$1 1, 350 | 43. 80 43. 80 | 19. 27 24, 53 
z) 0K 1, 440 48. 80) 48. SO 21. 47 27. 33 
Oo 1, 53 } 53. 80 43.80 ] 23. #7 | 30.13 
<1.800 1, 620 8. SO 58. 80 25. 87 | 32. 93 
$1.90) 1,710 63. 80 63. 80 28. O7 | 35. 73 
‘ ‘ 1. 800 68, 80 68, 80 0), 27 38. 53 
$2, 140 1, 890 ‘ | 73. 80 73. 80 32. 47 | 41, 33 
$2 1, USO $10. 40 | 78. 80 &Y, 20 84. A7 54. 53 
- 2, O70 é i 22. 10 | &3. 80 | 105. 20 6, 87 | 69. 03 
6 2 160 = 36. 44 R&. 80 125, 24 39. 07 86. 17 
$2.50) 2, OA a | 53. 00 93. 80 | 146. 80 | 41.27 | 105, 53 
£2 iw) 2 700 £99, 20 | 135. 80 118. 80 254. 60 42, 27 202. 33 
«4 000 3, 600 | 115. 60 | 301. 40 148. SO 470, 20 | 74, 27 395. 93 
£5 4, HM | 208, 00 485. 00 | 218, 80 703. 80 | 96. 27 | 607. 53 
0M 5, 400 | 321. 40 | 677. 60 | 268. 80 946, 40 118, 27 | R2BR, 13 
00 6. 300 | 434. 80 | RR. 20 | 318. 80 | 1, 205. 00 140. 27 | 1, O64. 73 
SSK 7. 200 AS4, 20 | 1, 114. 80 268. 80 | 1, 483. 60 162. 27 1, 321, 33 
SO (MK 8, 100 733. 60 1, 351. 40 418. 80 | 1, 770. 20 184, 27 1, 5R5. 93 
£10.00 £9 000 $911. 00 $1, 616. 00 £468, 80 $2. O84, RO $206. 27 $1, 878. 53 
$15. 13, 500 2, 014. 00 | 3, 147. 00 | 718. 80 3, 865. 80 316. 27 | 3 
$2 18, 000 3, 516. 00 5, 105, 00 GOS, SO 6, 073. 80 | 426. 27 5 
$25 0 22. 500 5, 334. 00 7, 406. 00 | 1, 218, 80 8, 624. 80 536. 27 | 8 
$3004 27, 000 7, 440. 00 9, 974. 00 | 1, 468. 80 1], 442. 80 | 646. 27 
CFL) (4 45, 000 17, 043. 00 21, 413. 00 2, 468. 80 23, S81. 80 1, 086. 27 
{ B54, 000 22, 361. 0O 27, 668 00 2, YG, SO $0, 636. 80 1, 200. 00 
. 72, 000 35. 00 40, 934. 00 | 3, 968. 80 44, 902. 80 1, 200. 00 
00, 0, 000 45, 283. 00 55, 217. 00 4, 968, 80 60, 185, 80 | 1, 200. 00 08, 
150,004 135, 000 6, 287. 00 93, 191. 00 7, 468. 80 100, 659. 80 1, 200. 00 } 9, 80 
S9F0.000 £95, 000 ! 41. 00 71, 384. 00 12, 468. 80 183, 852. 80 1, 200. 00 2, 652. 80 
$FO0 CO 450, 004 106, 476. 00 69, 384. 00 24, 968, 80 394, 352. 80 1, 200. 00 393, 152. 80 
RTO 675, 000 479, 203. 00 567, 384. 00 37, 468. 80 604, 852. SO 1, 200. 00 103, 652. 80 
$1 000 004 600, 000 643. 930. 00 765, 384. 00 - 44, 616. 00 810, 000. 00 1, 200. 00 S08, 800, 00 
( i“ T, 800, 000 4107. 00 (1, 557, 384. 00 - 62, 616.00 1, 620, 000. 00 1, 200. 00 618, 800. 00 
( 4, 500, 000 521, 884. 00 3, 933, 384. 00 116, 616. 00 | 4, 050, 000. 00 1, 200. 00 t, 048, S00. 0U 
| ent wed it u of deductions in arriving at net income. 
A diusted t tal tax will not exceed 90 percent of net incom 


40. Question. Was the provision of the 
House bill providing for current collec- 
tion of a part of the regular income tax 
through withholding at the source in- 
cluded in the measure as finally passed? 

Answer. No. This provision was su- 
perseded by the withholding tax imposed 
in connection with the Victory tax. 

41. Question. Was not a provision in- 
cluded in the bill allowing taxpayers a de- 
duction for extraordinary medical ex- 
penses? 

Answer. Yes. Where the expenditure 
or medical and dental costs exceeds 5 
ercent of the taxpayer’s net income, he 
o deduct the excess amount in 


SAL 
al 





compl ig his income tax, but in no case 
can a single person take a deduction for 
more than $1,2 or a married person 
for more than $2,500. This provision is 


intended to extend relief to persons who 
al obliged to pay out an unusual 
year for medical and 


t during the 


dental service Ordinary expenditures 
for such purposes, which in the average 
case do 1 exceed 5 percent of net in- 
con are not deductible. 

42. Que n. Do taxpayers still have 


income-tax returns be- 
official au- 


to swear to their 


t 
lore a notary public or other 


ho. d minister oaths? 

Answ N This requirement is elim- 
inate However, any person signing a 
retl dor ibj to the full penal- 
ties of the law in the case of perjury 


| 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


43. Question. What taxes do corpora- 
tions pay under the bill? 

Answer. A normal income tax, a sur- 
tax, an excess-profits tax, a capital-stock 
tax, and a declared-value excess-profits 
tax which is imposed in connection with 
the capital-stock tax. 

44. Question. How is the corporation 
income tax changed by the bill? 

Answer. Corporations with net in- 
comes of not more than $25,000 now pay 
a normal tax of 15, 17, and 19 percent, 
plus a surtax of 6 percent, making their 
combined rate 21, 23, and 25 percent. 
Under the bill, their normal tax is un- 
changed, but their surtax is increased to 
10 percent, making their combined rate 
under the bill 25 percent on the first 
$5,000 of net income, 27 percent on the 
next $15,000, and 29 percent on the 
amount between $20,000 and $25,000. 

Corporations with net incomes over 
$25,000 now pay a flat normal tax of 
24 percent, and a surtax of 6 percent on 
the first $25,000 of their net income and 
7 percent on the balance, making their 
combined rate 31 percent on that por- 
tion of their income over $25,000. Un- 
der the bill, their normal tax remains 
at 24 percent, but their surtax is in- 
creased to 16 percent, making their com- 
bined rate 40 percent. 

In the case of corporations with net 
incomes of between $25,000 and $50,000, 
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Comparison of individual income tax and total tar on specified incomes (all income earned) 


a so-called “notch” rate is provided to 
ease the sharp increase in tax between 
companies with less than $25,000 in- 
come and those with more than that 
amount. 

45. Question. Will corporations which 
are on a fiscal year basis have to pay the 
increased corporation rates beginning 
January 1, 1942, as provided in the House 
bill? 

Answer. No. The conference agree- 
ment adopts the Senate provision which 
does away with the retroactive provision 
of the House bill insofar as it applies to 
corporations with fiscal years ending be- 
tween January 1 and June 30, and ap- 
plies the increased rates only to that 
portion of a fiscal year ending after June 
30. This provision applies also to in- 
dividuals who are on a fiscal-year basis. 

46. Question. Is any special treatment 
given to corporations which have net 
operating losses? 

Answer. Yes. Under existing law, they 
are allowed to carry forward any net 
operating loss for 2 years and apply it 
against future income. The new bill 
also allows them to carry the loss back 2 
years, at their option. Thus corpora- 
tions which make a profit this year, and 
suffer losses next year or the year after 
can reopen this year’s return and set 
off the losses against the profits. The 
present provision allowing net losses to 
be carried forward 2 years provides re- 
lief in a period of rising profits. The 
2-year-carry-back provision will provide 
relief in periods of declining profits. It 
is especially intended to afford relief to 
companies which normally would be pay- 
ing out large sums for upkeep and main- 
tenance expenses, which would be a le- 
gitimate deduction in computing their 
current net income, but which because 
of wartime restrictions they must refer 
until future years, when they may have 
no profits against which to take a de- 
duction for maintenance outlays and 
other deferred costs. 

EXCESS-PROFITS 

47. Question. What is the rate of tax 
on excess profits under the bill? 

Answer. It is increased from a gradu- 
ated scale of rates ranging from 35 to 60 
percent to a flat tax of 90 percent. 

48. Question. How are excess profits 
determined? 

Answer. The same as under existing 
law. A corporation is allowed as a de- 
duction a specific exemption of $5,000, 
plus either (1) 95 percent of its average 
earnings in the base period 1936 to 1939 
inclusive, or (2) a percentage of its in- 
vested capital which decreases in amount 
as the amount of capital increases, as 
follows: 8 percent on the first $5,000,000 
invested, 7 percent on the next $5,000,- 
000, 6 percent on amounts between $10,- 
000,000 and $200,000,000, and 5 percent 
on the portion of invested capital in ex- 
cess of $200,000,000. Any profit which 
exceeds the exemption computed under 
either of the foregoing methods is re- 
garded as an excess profit subject to the 
90-percent rate. 

49. Question. Is the excess-profits tax 
to be computed before the normal tax 
and the surtax, as under existing law? 


TAX 
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Answer. Under the new bill the income 
is divided into normal profits and excess 
profits. On that portion of the income 
representing excess profits, the 90-per- 
cent rate applies. On that portion of 
the income representing normal profits, 
the normal tax and surtax applies. That 
portion of the excess profits which re- 
mains after the excess-profits tax is im- 
posed is not subject to the normal tax 
and the surtax. In other words, 10 per- 
cent of the excess profits are tax-free, 
and at least 60 percent of the normal 
profits. 

50. Question. What is the post-war 
credit provision applicable to corpora- 
tions? 

Answer. Corporations subject to ex- 
cess-profits tax are allowed a post-war 
credit equal to 10-percent of the excess- 
profits tax. 

51. Question. What 
credit take? 

Answer. Corporations will be issued 
non-interest-bearing, non-negotiable 
Government bonds, which become pay- 
able after the war. 

52. Question. Is not some provision 
made for using the post-war credit cur- 
rently, at the option of the taxpaying 
corporation, where it makes payments on 
outstanding debts? 

Answer. Yes; 40 percent of the amount 
paid on its outstanding debt during 
the year may be set off against its ex- 
cess-profits-tax liability, up to the limit 
of the 10 percent post-war credit. In 
other words, if a corporation with an 
excess-profits-tax liability of $100,000 
had paid a $20,000 debt during the year, 
it could deduct 40 percent, or $8,000, from 
its excess-profits tax. Since its post- 
war credit would amount to $10,000, it 
would still have $2,000 left, for which it 
would be issued bonds payable after the 
war. 

53. Question. Is any relief provided for 
so-called hardship cases under the ex- 
cess-profits tax? 

Answer. Yes; the present relief provi- 
sions are liberalized and made retroac- 
tive to 1940. 


CAPITAL-STOCK TAX 


54. Question. What change is made in 
the capital-stock tax? 

Answer. It is continued at the present 
rate of $1.25 for each $1,000 of declared 
value, but corporations are permitted to 
make an annual redeclaration of value 
instead of every 3 years, as at present. 

55. Question. Is any change made in 
the related declared-value excess-profits 
tax? 

Answer. No; it will continue to apply 
to profits in excess of 10 percent of the 
declared value of the capital stock. Its 
only purpose is to force corporations to 
declare a reasonable value on the capital 
stock for purposes of the capital-stock 
tax. 

MUTUAL FIRE 


form will the 


AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

56. Question. How are mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies affected by 
the bill 

Answer. Under present law, they are 
completely exempt from corporation 
taxes. The bill makes subject to tax 
those companies which have more than 





$75,000 gross receipts from interest, divi- 
dends, rents, and premiums. Eighty per- 
cent of the companies have less than this 
amount of gross receipts, and therefore 
will continue to be exempt from tax. 
The tax formula applicable to taxable 
companies is that provided under the 
Senate bill, which is more favorable to 
the mutuals than the corresponding pro- 
visions of the House bill. In effect, it 
provides that the companies with more 
than $75,000 gross income and more than 
$3,000 of investment income shall be 
taxed either (1) on their investment in- 
come at the regular corporation rates, or 
(2) 1 percent on gross income (i. e., the 
gross amount received from interest, divi- 
dends, rents, and net premiums, minus 
dividends to policyholders, less tax 
exempt interest), whichever method re- 
sults in the higher tax. Special treat- 
ment is provided for reciprocal under- 
writers and interinsurers, which are not 
subject to tax unless their surtax net in- 
come from investments exceeds $50,000. 

57. Question. Is the provision finally 
included in the bill more in the interest 
of persons insuring in mutual fire and 
casualty companies than the provision 
in the original House bill, about which so 
many letters and telegrams were received 
by Members of Congress? 

Answer. Yes; since it is more bene- 
ficial to the mutual companies, it is also 
more beneficial to the policyholders. 

PENSION TRUSTS 


58. Question. Does the bill as finally 
enacted in any way jeopardize employees’ 
pension systems which are provided by 
many corporations? 

Answer. The existing law with respect 
which might have had this effect was 
rejected by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. While the bill as finally en- 
acted makes some changes in the law 
in connection with pension trusts, they 
will not adversely affect most of the 
existing private-pension systems. Such 
changes as were made were merely for 
the purpose of preventing abuse and tax 
avoidance in this field. 

CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


59. Question. What changes are made 
by the bill in regard to the definition 
of long- and short-term capital gains 
and losses? 

Answer. Under the bill, long-term 
capital assets are defined as those held 
for more than 6 months. Short-term 
capital assets are those held for 6 months 
or less. The holding period under the 
present law is 18 months. 

60. Question. What is the difference 
in treatment as between long- and short- 
term capital gains and losses? 

Answer. Short-term capital gains and 
losses are taken into account in full in 
computing net income. Long-term gains 
and losses are only taken into account 
to the extent of 50 percent of the amount 
thereof, except in the case of corpora- 
tions, which must report the full amount. 
The effective ceiling rate on net long- 
term gains is fixed at 25 percent, both 
in the case of individuals and corpora- 
tions, but any net long-term gain must 
first be reduced by the amount of any 
net short-term loss. Long- and short- 
term capital net losses are deductible 
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only to the extent of the long- and short- 
term capital net gains, except that in 
the case of individuals any excess of 
capital losses over capital gains may be 
deducted from ordinary income to the 
extent of $1,000, or the amount o* the 
net income, whichever is smaller. Tax- 
payers are allowed to carry forward for 
5 years any disallowed potion of thei 
current capital net loss, which may be 
set off against future capital gains, and 
any excess deducted from ordinary in- 
come to the extent of $1,000 in each such 
year, or the amount of the net income, 
whichever is smaller. 
ESTATE TAX 

61. Question. Are the estate-tax rates 
increased by the bill? 

Answer. No; but the exemption has 
been changed somewhat. 

62. Question. What is the change in 
the estate-tax exemption? 

Answer. At present there is a $40,000 
general exemption, and in addition an 
exemption of up to $40,000 of life insur- 
ance payable to a named beneficiary. 
The committee has consolidated these 
two exemptions into a single exemption 
of $60,000, all or any part of which may 
be in insurance. 

63. Question. What action was taken 
with respect to the Treasury proposal to 
limit the amount of tax-free gifts to reli- 
gious, charitable, and educational insti- 
tutions? 

Answer. It was rejected. Anyone may 
continue to give or bequeath any amount 
to such institutions free of estate tax or 
gift tax. 

64. Question. Was the same action 
taken with respect to the companion sug- 
gestion of the Treasury to subject such 
institutions to income tax on any activity 
carried on for profit which was not di- 
rectly related to their exempt activities? 

Answer. Yes; it was also rejected. 

GIFT TAX 

65. Question. What change was made 
in the gift tax? 

Answer. The rates were not changed, 
but the exemptions were lowered. Each 
donor now has a lifetime exemption 
$40,000 and there is a further exemption 
of the first $4,000 of gifts made to any 
number of different persons each year. 
The committee has reduced the lifetime 
exemption to $30,000, and has reduced 
the annual exclusion of gifts to any one 
person to $3,000. Donors may continue 
to give the latter amount tax free each 
year to as many different persons a 
they wish, without consuming the life- 
time exemption of $30,000. 
over $3,000 to any person in ¢ ; 
charged against the $30,000 exemption 


EXCiSE TAXES 


Any ext 


uny yeer is 


66. Question. By what amoun 
the tax on distilled spirits increased 
Answer. It is increased from $4 pe! 


proof gallon to $6 per proof gallon, ef- 
fective November 1. 


67. Question. Is a floor-stocks tax tc 
be imposed on dealer’s stocks on h 
when the increased rate becomes effec- 


tive? 

Answer. Yes, in an amount equal 
the $2 difference in tax. 

68. Question. Was not a provision in- 


1? 


cluded in the bill providing for a 
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rate of tax on alcohol not used for bev- 
erage purposes? 

Answer. Yes, the bill includes the 
amendment adopted by the Senate, al- 
lowing for a reduced rate of tax in the 
case of alcohol used in the production 
of medicines, food products, flavoring 
extract, and so forth. Manufacturers of 
these articles must first pay the $6 per 
proof gallon tax, but upon proof that the 
alcohol was used for nonbeverage pur- 
poses they will be entitled to a rebate of 
$3.75 per proof gallon. In order to qual- 
ify for this rebate, manufacturers must 
first take out an annual license, for which 
the fee is $25 in the case of withdrawals 
of not more than 25-proof gallons, $50 in 
the case of withdrawals of not more than 
50 proof gallons; and $100 for withdraw- 
als in excess of 50-proof gallons. This 
particular section of the bill is generally 
referred to as the Tydings amendment. 

69. Question. Is the tax on beer also 
increased by the bill? 

Answer. It is increased from $6 per 
barrel of 31 gallons to $7. A floor-stocks 
tax is also imposed in connection with 
the beer tax, amounting to $1 per barrel 
applicable to stocks on hand on Novem- 
ber 1. 

70. Question. What increase is made in 
the tax on wines? 

Answer. The tax on wines of up to 14 
percent alcohol is increased from 8 cents 
to 10 cents per gallon; that on wines of 
between 14 and 21 percent alcohol is 
increased from 30 cents to 40 cents; and 
that on wines between 21 and 24 percent 
is increased from 65 cents to $1. The 
rate on sparkling wines is increased from 
7 cents to 10 cents per half pint; on arti- 
ficially carbonated wines from 342 cents 
to 5 cents per half pint; and on liqueurs, 
and so forth, from 3% cents to 5 cents 
per half pint. A floor-stocks tax, equal 
to the increase in rates, is also imposed 
in connection with the wine tax. 

71. Question. Is the tax on cigarettes 
increased by the bill? 

Answer. Yes; from 6/2 cents per pack- 
age to 7 cents. 

72. Question. What change is made in 
the tax on cigars? 

Answer. The following schedule is 
adopted, which provides slightly different 
classifications than under existing law 
and also increases the rates in each class, 
which now range from $2 to $13.50 per 
thousand: 


( ' Rate 
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73. Question. Was any change made 


In the tax on telephone and telegraph 
mesSages? 

Answer. Yes; the rate on telephone 
toll charges in excess of 24 cents is in- 
creased to a flat rate of 20 percent. The 


present 6-percent tax on local telephone 
bills is increased to 10 percent. The rate 
on telegraph messages is increased from 
iO percent to 15 percent. 


74. Question. Was the rate on pas- 
senger transportation increased? 

Answer. The present 5-percent tax on 
passenger transportation was increased 
to 10 percent. The tax included the 
cost of berths and seats as well as rail- 
road fare. 

75. Question. Is there any 
transportation of freight? 

Answer. The bill as enacted contains 
a new tax on transportation of freight, 
whether by rail, water, motor vehicle, or 
airplane. The rate is 3 percent of the 
charges, except that in the case of coal 
the rate is 4 cents per short ton. 

76. Question. What change is made 
in the tax on photographic equipment 
and supplies? 

Answer. The present rate of 10 percent 
is increased to 15 percent in the case of 
photographic film, plates, and sensitized 
paper, and to 25 percent in the case of 
cameras, lenses, and so forth. 

77. Question. Are the Federal taxes 
on gasoline and lubricating oil increased 
by the bill? 

Answer. The Federal gasoline tax is not 
increased, but the tax on lubricating oil 
is increased from 41! cents per gallon 
to 6 cents. 

78. Question. Was the Senate amend- 
ment providing for a Federal tax on pari- 
mutuel betting retained in the bill as 
finally enacted? 

Answer. No; it was eliminated in con- 
ference. The States where betting is 
legalized already collect a tax of this 
kind, and they feared a Federal levy 
would encourage the placing of bets 
through bookmakers, thereby decreasing 
their own revenue from this source. 

79. Question. Are any excise taxes re- 
pealed by the bill? 

Answer. Yes; those on electric signs, 
rubber articles, commercial washing ma- 
chines, and optical equipment. 

80. Question. What is the change which 
is made in connection with the cabaret 
tax? 

Answer. The existing law with respect 
to the cabaret tax is amended by subject- 
ing to a 5-percent tax all amounts paid 
for admission, refreshment, service, or 
merchandise, at any roof garden, cabaret, 
or other similar place furnishing a public 
performance for profit, by or for any 
patron or guest who is entitled to be 
present during any portion of such per- 
formance. The term “roof garden, caba- 
ret or other Similar place” is clarified, 
and a performance is to be regarded as 
being furnished for profit for the purpose 
of this tax even though the charge made 
for admission, refreshment, service, or 
merchandise is not increased by reason 
of the furnishing of the performance. 

TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 


81. Question. Does the new bill pro- 
vide for the taxation of State and mu- 
nicipal bonds? 

Answer. No; this Treasury 
was not included in the bill. 
ROLL TAX 


tax on 


proposal 


SOCIAL SECURITY PAY 


82. Question. Did not the bill amend 
the Social Security Act so as to prevent 
the contemplated increase in pay-roll 
taxes from going into effect January 1 
next? 
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Answer. Yes; under existing law, the 
present 1 percent pay-roll tax on em- 
ployers and employees would automati- 
cally increase to 2 percent on each, be- 
ginning next January 1. Because the 
existing tax has already built up twice 
as large a reserve as is required under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act, 
the Senate voted to freeze the existing 
1 percent rate for another year. This 
Senate amendment is included in the bill 
as finally enacted. 


RENEGOTIATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 


83. Question. What changes does the 
tax bill make in the law requiring the 
renegotiation of war contracts? 

Answer. The changes are as follows: 

First. Renegotiation is made applica- 
ble to the Treasury Department. 

Second. The terms “subcontract” and 
“article,” which are not defined in the 
present statute, are defined to mean, in 
the case of “subcontract,” any purchase, 
order, or agreement to perform all or 
any part of the work, or to make or fur- 
nish any article, required for the per- 
formance of another contract or subcon- 
tract, and in the case of “article,” as 
including any material, part, assembly, 
machinery, equipment, or other personal 
property. 

Third. In the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Department concerned, the 
provision for the renegotiation of the 
contract price may fix the period for re- 
negotiation, and may provide that re- 
negotiation shall apply only to a portion 
of the contract or subcontract. 

Fcurth. The Secretary may renegotiate 
contracts or subcontracts as a group. 

Fifth. In determining the excessiveness 
of profits, the Secretary shall recognize 
the properly applicable exclusions and 
deductions which the contractor or sub- 
contractor is allowed under chapter 1 
and chapter 2E of the code. 

Sixth. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned is authorized to credit 
against excessive profits eliminated pur- 
suant to this section the amount of Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes paid 
or payable with respect to such profits. 

Seventh. No renegotiation may be com- 
menced more than 1 year after the close 
of the fiscal year of the contractor or sub- 
contractor within which completion of 
the contract or subcontract occurs. 

Eighth. Contracts and subcontracts for 
certain mineral or natural deposits, or 
timber, are exempted from renegotia- 
tion. 

Ninth. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment is authorized to exempt specified 
categories of contracts and of subcon- 
tracts. 

84. Question. Are these changes in the 
interest of the contractor? 

Answer. Yes; they are intended to 
make the law more certain. Of special 
importance is the change requiring re- 
negotiation within 1 year after the com- 
pletion of the contract, instead of within 
3 years after the close of hostilities, as 
under the present law. 

85. Question. Are any further changes 
in the renegotiation law contemplated? 

Answer. Yes. The statement of the 
House conferees on that subject is as 
follows: The committee of conference 
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does not feel that the amendments which 
are made by the bill to the renegotiation 
law contain all the changes and improve- 
ments which it might be desirable to 
make. No attempt has been made to 
study and reexamine all the possible 
methods for dealing with excessive 
profits realized on war contracts. The 
bill merely attempts to remove some of 
the more pressing objections to the pres- 
ent law and to make the law adminis- 
tratively workable. Itis anticipated that 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
study section 403 in connection with 
matters now pending before the com- 
mittee, with an eye to a more general re- 
vision than is contained in the 1942 
revenue bill. 
FURTHER TAXES 


86. Question. Is this the last tax bill 
which may be expected for the duration 
of the war? 

Answer. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, even before the new bill was passed 
by Congress, proposed a further increase 
in taxes of six billions. It is very likely 
that Congress will begin consideration of 
another new tax bill early next year. 

87. Question. Are there any substan- 
tial sources of revenue which remain un- 
tapped? 

Answer. Taxes have reached the point 
now where it is difficult to raise taxes 
much further without stifling war pro- 
duction, driving business into bank- 
ruptcy, and drastically reducing the 
standard of living of our people. How- 
ever, the tremendous expenditures being 
made for carrying on the war require 
that we raise the maximum amount of 
revenue possible, which, at best, will still 
leave a staggering amount to be financed 
by borrowing on the public credit. About 
the only place Congress can turn to raise 
any substantial amount of additional 
revenue is to the sales tax, 





Why Punish the Men in Uniform? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, when I 
changed from civilian attire to the sol- 
dier’s uniform in World War No. 1, I im- 
mediately expected to be subject to rigid 
discipline and Army rules, laid down by 
military orders. 

This is mandatory if an army is to be 
successful in war. 

All soldiers take military rules and 
regulations in their stride. 

However, when I changed from a 
civilian to a soldier, I did not expect— 
and I resented, the same as millions of 
other soldiers resented—the professional 
reformer laying down rules to govern the 
conduct of a soldier. 

In World War No. 1 the Anti-Saloon 
League and the arm-chair reformers 
waited until we soldiers were in the Army 
and then they, under the pretense of 
protecting the soldier’s morals, deprived 





a of taking a glass of beer on a hot 
ay. 

I do not have to tell any veteran in this 
House the result of this foolish legislation 
passed in World War No. 1. 

The soldier, who was satisfied with a 
bottle of beer, immediately went up the 
back alleys and ferreted out bootleggers, 


and, instead of beer, he bought a bottle | 
of whisky, and in a great number of cases | 


it was only labeled “whisky.” I heard 
an old sergeant in my outfit say: “Well, 
it has the label on that says it’s whisky 
and it must be whisky because it burns 
going down.” 

The result was that instead of temper- 
ance and mild drinking, these reformers 
turned the soldiers into whisky drinkers. 

Instead of merely drinking a glass of 
beer, the soldier finished a bottle of 
whisky. 

These fanatical drys who plunged 
America into a crime wave after the last 
World War never learn by experience. 
Mr. Speaker, prohibition is a dead issue. 
Temperance and the teaching of tem- 
perance is the only solution to this prob- 
lem. 

I personally do not drink—beer, whisky, 
or wine—but I believe I know the soldier 
and the reaction he will have to this in- 
sane movement that has been started, 
that of denying the man in uniform his 
personal liberty of taking a glass of beer 
if he sees fit to do so. 

Any of these reformers who say that 
excessive drinking is now rampant in our 
Army are uttering a damnable lie. I be- 
lieve I can safely say that I have kept in 
touch with the soldiers in this war as 
much as any other man in the country 
and I find less drinking by the youth in 
our Army than you see at the college 
football games in some dry States. 

If, by legislation, we deprive the soldier 
of that personal right, drinking will be 
increased instead of eliminated, because 
it will then become “smart” to hunt up 
the bootlegger. 

There is no room on our statute books 
for legislation put over by professional 
reformers. It is an insult to the parents 
of our boys, as such legislation says to 
the parents, “you have not given your 
boy the proper home training.” 

Those who are dear to me are now 
serving in our armed forces. I have 
confidence in them that they will con- 
duct themselves away from home in a 
manner to make their father and mother 
proud of them and, I say to the Members 
of the Senate, who are using the 18 and 
19-year-old draft as a pretense to put 
back into business the bootleggers that 
were created by the Volstead Act, you 
are performing a disservice to your coun- 
try and you are insulting the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the United States 
forces, who are strong enough in will to 
win battles for us but, according to your 
thinking, not strong enough in will to be 
temperate in habits. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one, will fight every 
effort put forth by the professional dry 
lobby to railroad through—under the 
guise of patriotism—the most unpatriotic 
act that could be performed by the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, denying those 
in military service the right to decide 
for themselves whether or not they shall 
take a glass of beer, 





Those in Charge of Our Armed Forces 
Declare the Draft Must Include Young 
Men 18 and 19 To Win the War and 
Save Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saiurday, Ociober 17, 1942 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill under consideration, 
H. R. 7528, amends the Selective Service 
Act of 1940 so as to include young men 
18 and 19 years of age. This bill pre- 
sents a most difficult problem for each 
Member of the House and Senate. Fa- 
vyorable action should not be taken unless 
it is absolutely necessary to win the war 
and preserve our Nation. 

The President, the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, the Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Stimson, Lieutenant 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff, and 
others at the head of our armed forces, 
say that we must pass this bill now in 
order to win the war and save our coun- 
try. The Military Affairs Committees of 
the House and Senate, after having held 
hearings and made an investigation of 
this subject, by unanimous vote of Re- 
publicans and Democrats on those com- 
mittees, reported this bill favorably and 
urged its passage. 

Some of those who have opposed this 
legislation have urged that older men, 
even though they might be married and 
have children, should be taken before 
the young men of 18 and 19. There is 
no one in my family that I desire to 
protect from military service. I have 
but one son. He has been married for a 
number of years. He volunteered and 
is now serving in the United States Coast 
Artillery. 

It is a matter of public record I con- 
sistently opposed the pre-war policies 
of the President, which I believed would 
eventually lead us into the European- 
African-Asiatic war. I also pointed out 
on many occasions what it would mean 
in sacrifice to the American people in 
blood and treasure and perhaps our 
freedom of action if we became involved 
in that war. Although we have barely 
entered into this great war, the effects 
on our country have far exceeded the 
expectations of all of us. 

I voted against the original Draft Act 
of 1940 because this Nation had neve) 
before passed a draft or conscription act 
in peacetime, and we were assured over 
and over in 1940 by the President and 
others of his administration that our 
country would not become involved in a 
foreign war and our boys would not be 
sent to fight in foreign lands. However, 
Ihad my doubts. I believed the demands 
of the President for that act was a part 
of a plan to enter the war some time in 
the future. 

We are presented with a different situ- 
ation today. We are now at war and 
have been since December 8, 1941. We 
must win the war. We cannot afford to 
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lose the war, however we may have gotten 
into it. There is too much at stake. We 
can now only fight out 

Mr. Bard, Under Secretary of the Navy, 
in a public address told the American 
people we are losing the war. Lieuten- 
ant General Somervell, one of the out- 
standing generals of the Army, in a pub- 
lic address recently stated we were not 
winning the war. I feel much of the lack 
of success in our war effort is due to the 
muddling and mismanagement and in- 
efficiency of the present administration 
in the conduct of the war. There are too 
many incompetents in charge of impor- 
tant phases of our war effort. Politics 
are kept in the forefront. It appears that 
many persons connected with the admin- 
istration are more anxious to perpetuate 
the New Deal and their control of power 
than they are to win the war. 

We have scattered our men and ships 
over every part of the globe. Instead of 
concentrating our forces and supplies and 
hitting and winning, we have been di- 
viding our forces and losing. Too little 
or too late or both. 

Our war effort has been retarded by a 
ereat bureaucracy built up by the admin- 
istration. There are now nearly two and 
one-half million persons on the civil pay 
roll. The War Department alone has a 
million one hundred thousand civilian 
employees. Many of these are able- 
bedied young men who should be taking 
their places with our armed forces. The 
pay of the civilian employees of the War 
Department exceeds the pay of the men 
in our great Army. 

Those in charge of our war effort state 
a kind of war that requires the 
alertness, zeal, daring, courage, and abil- 

> to learn of young men and that the 
forces of the Axis Powers are 
largely of young men between 
the 18 and 21, and it is asserted 
by General Somervell, Secretary of War 
Stimson, and other experts that young 

en between the ages of 18 and 21 make 
the best soldiers and They also 
this action is necessary to raise cur 
armed forces to 10,000,000, as this num- 
ber may be nece defeat the Axis 
Powers 
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the bill because those in charge of our | subject to the draft available within the 


armed forces*say it is necessary to win 
the war and save this Nation. 

I have voted for no measure during my 
years of service in the House and Seuaie 
with so much reluctance and genuine 
sorrow. A great American general said 
that “War is hell.” It appears to me to 
be doubly so when the situation is such as 
to require the taking of the young men of 
our country 18 and 19 years of age from 
their schools and homes and placing 
them in the hell of a total war. 

Those in charge of our war effort assert 
with positiveness that young men betwcen 
the ages of 18 and 21 make the best 
soldiers and sailors. Let us indulge the 
hope that these experts are right. 

It might be said at this point in fair- 
ness to all that the Congress during the 
Civil War and in the First World War 
passed draft acts and fixed the minimum 
age at 18 years. 


AN UNFAIR RULE 


This bill was brought up under a spe- 
cial rule. Under this rule no Member 
could offer an amendment to the bill, ex- 
cept on the question of age. Many of us 
desired to offer what we considered salu- 
tary amendments. I voted against the 
rule, but the rule was adopted, and there- 
fore, other Members and myself were cut 
off from offering any amendment, except 
on the question of age. As I have hereto- 
fore pointed out, an amendment was of- 
fered to fix their minimum age at 19 in- 
stead of 18. I voted for that amendment, 
but it was defeated. 

It was desired by a number of Members 
that an opportunity be given to offer an 
amendment requiring at least a year’s 
training in the United States and cur 
possessions before these young men could 
be sent out of the country for combat 
service, but under the rule such an 
amendment could not be offered or con- 
sidered. 

ection 2 of the bill has some features 
helpful to these young men. Under this 
section, young men attending high 
schools, colleges, and universities may not 
be inducted into the service before July 
1, 1943, provided they desire to finish 
their scholastic year, which would have 
been July 1, 1943. This deferment, how- 
ever, would not apply after July 1, 1943. 
Some of us desired to offer amendments 
and have them considered providing aid 
from the Government to these young men 
after the war whose education and train- 
ing had been interrupted by their serv- 
ice in the war. 

Under the present selective service law, 
the county is the unit, and when able- 
bodied single men are not available, then 
it is up to the local draft board of each 
respective county to induct married men, 
even with wives and children. This bill 


draft board 
if there are 


unit, and no local county 
can induct a married man, 
any able-bodied single men subject to the 
Graft within the State, and it is further 
provided that no married men with chil- 
dren may be inducted into the service by 
any local county draft board so long as 
there are able-bodied single men or able- 
bodied married men children 
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State. I think these provisions should 
have been amended. There are, of 
course, many men married, without chil- 
dren, who are not living with and pro- 
viding for their wives, and there are 
many other men with wives and children 
who are not living with them or support- 
ing their wives and children. Such men 
should not be deferred simply because 
they are married or have children. On 
the other hand, there are many single 
men who are supporting their mothers, 
brothers, and sisters, or supporting their 
parents, and could be more helpful to our 
war effort at home, and are more en- 
titled to deferment than some married 
men, even with children, but no amend- 
ment under the rule could be offered or 
considered to this provision of the bill. 
Of course, the purpose of these provi- 
sions is to disrupt as little as possible fam- 
ilies and the economic life of the Nation. 
Married men with families, as a rule, can 
be more helpful in industry and agricul- 
ture and, thereby, promote production of 
munitions of war and food and clothing 
on the farms. We have been assured 
that these young men, as a rule, would 
be given as much as a year’s training. 


Amendment of Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, as legisla- 
tion to extend the provisions of the Se- 
lective Service Act to the youth of 18 
years of age has passed the House and 
will soon be taken up by the Senate, I 
submit herewith, a letter for the Recorp 
expressing the view of a representative 
citizen and picneer farm woman on this 
vitally important Government program: 

Wiper, IpAno, October 1942. 
Hon. CoMPTON I. WHITE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear IDAHO CONGRESSMAN: I earnestly urge 
you to do all in your power to prevent pas- 
sage of the new draft bill, drafting teen-age 
boys. This will prove to be the destruction 
of our own nation. 

Today the farms of Idaho have been strip 
ped of all able-bodied boys except those of 
teen age, and harvesting of our produce ha 
depended on them. Old men and women ar< 
not competent for military use, neither are 
they competent to do the heavy manual labo 


of the farms 





Wars were never won with bullets. Food 
is the main issue of every war. Without food 
bullets are useless. Yet farm workers 


not considered vital men. People everywhere 


are giving up their farms because they are 
not able to cope with all the difficulties « 
farming that must be coped with where ail 


their boys are forced into the military service. 

If the winning of the war depends on the 
teen-age group, then let them stay at home 
with their parents, where they can help to 
shoulder the responsibilities of this war that 
must be won with the work that civilians 
must do before it can be won on the front. 
We are depending on these teen-age boys to 
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keep things r 
will have suffi 
plies 

When farmers are asked to give up their 
teen-age boys who are working for nothing, 
then that farmer will quit farming, because 
he cannot afford to hire help to take the 
place of that boy, and in 1 short year the 
Army and other branches of service will be 
faced with a food shortage. 

Is there a statesman in office today with no 
education? Of course not. Then look into 
the future and see where our statesmen of 
tomorrow are cOming from. 

Only 2 years ago a young man could not 
even secure employment as a truck driver 
unless he had at least a high-school educa- 
tion. With the heavy burden of a war on our 
hands to be won, the teen-age boys are har- 
vesting our crops, trying to go to school and 
then working after school hours, at all trades, 
shouldering responsibilities at home that 
must be shouldered. Our future statesmen 
are doomed to be the boys of today that do 
not have enough education for a truck-driv- 
ing job. 

You say, examinations will be given and 
the highest ranking will be given more edu- 
cation. Some of our best statesmen of the 
past you will remember, were not men who 
received the highest marks in schooling, and 
I doubt if all our statesmen of today are men 
who received the highest grades in school. 

Why not give our teen-age boys all an equal 
chance? Let them pursue their education as 
best they can while helping to lead the crip- 
ples, old men, and women in the work that 
must be done at home. 

America has bitterly criticized Germany for 
the way she has forced her boys into military 
service and military education. We have also 
criticized Japan for putting her teen-age boys 
on the firing line. Now, America has stooped 
to follow in the footsteps of Japan and Ger- 
many by forcing our teen-age boys to the 
front. 

Our statesmen of tomorrow can only be the 
boys of today, military men educated only for 
var. Look into the future and see what this 
will mean, 

If the teen-age boys must be educated in 
military systems, let them stay at home, 
where they belong, but make it compulsory 
fcr all schools to have strict military training. 

It is much better to take the young men 
who have gotten all the education they de- 
sire, and have married and are providing for 
a family. The boys in the service are pro- 
vided with sufficient money to care for a 
amily if the woman is One that will do 
her part by working. Young women are giv- 
ing birth to war babies every day, with their 
men in the service, why should some men be 
left at home to be with their wives while 
others do not ask these favors. 

My plea is, take the older men and women, 
too, but leave our teen age children at home 
we must save these few, if America is to have 
any hopes for a future. 

I am a farm woman of 44 years of age, 
working with my husband of 55 years. We 
are putting in at least 15 hours each day 
producing food for the Wation. We have one 
son of teen age that we are trying to educate 
to take his place in the world of tomorrow, 
and he is al putting in 15 hours each day. 
I am sure the older men you release from the 


olling so the boys at the front 
cient food as well as other sup- 
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Army will not be willing to come to the farm 
to put in 15 hours labor for their meals and 
clothing to cover them 

We have read with interest of the work 


and sincerely 


teen age 


you have done a ? other line 
hope that the mothers of American 
boys will be able to rely on your good jJudg- 


ment in this matter 


Save America by saving our teen age bo} 
Don't make Hitlers of them today, to rule 
America tom ‘ 

LXXXVIII—Apy 24( 


| 
| 
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I hope you have read this letter through to | Navy Relief: 


the end, and will give me some encourage- 
ment. 
Hoping that I may hear from you, I am 
Yours very truly, 


Mrs. W. L. WING. 





War Record of the United Mine 


Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REeEcorpD a tabulation setting forth the war 
record of the United Mine Workers of 
America in the current war effort with 
reference to bond sales. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Wark RECORD OF THE UNITED MINE WorKERS 
OF AMERICA 

This is in response to the charges by some 
enemies of organized labor that the United 
Mine Workers are not doing their patriotic 
duty and have been lax in backing the war 
effort: 


Members serving in armed 


forces, United States_____- 61, 202 
Total members killed or miss- 

ge SE eee 442 
United States War bonds 

owned by international 

Se cite htictnsrccnnacluiatinitesd en $1, 650, 000. 00 
United States War bonds 

owned by districts........ 230, 688. 00 
United States War bonds 

owned by local unions_... 1,953, 190.50 


War bonds 


United States 
individual mem- 


owned by 


itinerant asndnecatettiiman ... 31, 348, 678. 00 
Total value United 
States War bonds 
owned by United 


Mine Workers of 
America, its various 
branches and indi- 
vidual members and 


jfrers T: 729 
officers- - » 5, li 6. 50 


Contributions to war agencie 


Red Cross: 


By International_..._-.-- --« 06,000 
BY Giseticw ...504--- a iaeainetin 1, 389 
By locals and members-- . 473, 892 
TRE ita wd atch cares 480, 281 
United Service Organizati 
By International__-. a ceeennie 5, 000 
ey Giswriees —.....«...-« ‘ — 1, 037 
By locals and member nana 200; 280 
I a . 269, 280 
Army Relief: 
By International__.....-- oe 5. 000 
By districts —- i es ee 352 
$y locals and members_...-..-.. 40,611 
SUGL Gusiocuuduceeeuawouse . 45,963 








By tnternational.............. 5, 000 
Sy Giswiets. .. ...... ewan 384 
By locals and members_-_------- 29, 554 
TOON <5. a = 34, 938 
Total contributions to United 
States war agencies 8 162 
Canadian war record 
Members serving in Canadian war 
(Os init sagitinge . 71,378 
Members kill or missing in action (not 
up to date).....-.--. . 23 
Contributions to Canadian war agencies 
By local unions__..._.-. wnmwn 20S 
ee cman “kh Cee 
OS sins dlianienctantnes Raat 
Victory war bond purchase 
By Canadian locals and dis- 
ie. ee : Sn $56 
By Canadian members 3, 702 
By international union_-_---- 125, 000 
Total purchases of Ca- 
nadian Victory War 
bonds by United Mine 
Workers of America_-_- 3, 883, 753 
Total members serving in armed 
forces of the United States 
and Canada eels 68, 580 
Total bond purchases, United 
States and Canada_ hoes $39, 066, 309 
Total contribution to war agen- 
cies, United States and Can- 
ee $950. 299 


Purchases in West Virgi? 

Defense bonds purchased by 

districts 17, 29, and 31, 

United Mine Workers, West 

TI 5 nad stds ssa ibis eniiniteeain $5, 500, 642. 89 
Defense bonds being pur- 

chased by the United Mine 

Workers of districts 17, 29 

GRE iisicannscas ; . $2,921, 311. 23 
Members United Mine Worker 

in West Virginia, United 


States service... . itiaisbiines 16, 845 
The figures given above, exclusive of three 
counties in district 16, represent men work- 


ing in the mines and not officis 





Agricultural Labor Situation in North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, October 23 (legislative day 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I 
imous consent to 


ask unan- 
have printed in th« 


Appendix of the RrEcorp letter from 
J. J. Kehoe to Hon. Claude R. Wickard 
Secretary of Agriculture, with relatior 


to the agricultural labor situation in th 
State of North Dakota. 

There being no 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 


as follow 


objection, the letter 


Hon. CLAuDE R. WICKARD 
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because of t I consider alarming agricul- 
tural conditions in this section of the Nation 

In North Dakota almost every man is a 
farmer either as operator, landlord, or tenant. 
This is the result of the vast area of the State 
and the sparsity of its population. 

The handling of our crop, livestock, and 
dairy production requires much imported la- 
bor, especially during the harvesting season. 


wha 


At the present time, particularly because of 
labor shortage, not to exceed one-third of the 
grain crop of this, Towner County, has been 
threshed, as compared with the completion 
he f 





al years around September 10, 
s requiring from 10 to 15 men for full 
upon their respective 
“an be done with crews 
machines are idle 
inability to procure iabor. The 
btainable is demanding, and receiving, 


n, depending 
e doing what 


» 10 me! Many 





opecause ol 








d to 75 cents per hour plus board, as 
npared with the average of $3 per farmer’s 
like work in the period of 1909-14 

In the harvesting season of 1918, at about 
on, similar labor shortage and large 
mditions existed here I, as head of 
cal defense council at that time, and at 
ion of local farmers, wired the 
W ingtol et of M Hoover, then Food 
‘ or, advising as to the facts. 
Within 2 hours I received the answer that the 
War Department w granting a release of 
men from Camp Dodge for 30 days to 
Towner County to assist in Saving the crops. 
I men were immediately transported by 
train. They were paid 60 cents per 
yur, OUr Crops Were saved, and the men re- 

I m 
hie r 1 farm products enabled 
me pay th wages and after all other 
é I were met have a profit at least 
sufficient for family maintenance 
the arrival of the next ship. The treat- 
re ved encouraged him to make 

cessary 

At the present time, however, the picture 
ite different from what it was during 
e pe of 1909-14 or World War No. 1 As 
ick rmer war period, the farmer is fully 
ive ind wholly cooperative in the reality 


od production and its conserva- 











ire going to constitute one of the essen- 
in A da victory and in the pres- 
he peace 1 t to follow the 
fl lities. But now there is a 
his s} He is 
' k fi 70 to 80 hours a week 
order t accomplish his purpose. He is 
\ yn 1 the iavt d 
A ¢ ly fixed wi sf 
40 | yer week wit! d 
ertim The farmer who has bee un- 
b < [ alr t I Iu i 
rds y n- 
1 £ » de- 
and 
market 
du n paid 
J bel iucted the 
I t is I r i d 
ius wages be- 
. ¢ née t farm- 
e t Lor qu I Cvial y on 
D I ‘ f those wh I € 
lild are b lg reé ed And 
conditions to f i I and 
: s indicates that vou 
ry mn 
' 
x 
{ Nar Int 
, t u 
l € S { ) OF 











give the farmers a per capita income 33 per- 
cent greater than was received on an average 
in the 1909-14 period. These figures, of 
course, refer to the farmers gross income in 
each of the pericds 

During the 1909-14 period the farmer paid 
13 cents per hundred for transportation of 
his grain from here to his terminal market. 
Freight rates on his other products shipped 
out and on his products shipped in were cor- 
respondingly low. But now his freight rates 
on his grain to the terminal market are ap- 
proximately 24 cents per hundred and, like- 
wise, those rates have increased correspond- 
ingly on his other products shipped out as 
well as on his products shipped in 

There has been no material improvement 
in the grain binder, drill, mower, drag, disk, 
or cultivator, or their repairs since the above- 
mentioned period. These articles are necessi- 
ties on the farm. But the cost of them to the 








armer has doubled and in some instances 
trebled, largely as the result of increased 


wages prevailing from the time of the first 
handling of the raw material the time of 
the finished product reaching the farmer’s 
local market. 

The !ocal consumer compares the price he 
was required to pay for a pound loaf of bread 
during the above-mentioned period or even 
during 1918-19, when he received at least 
$2.07 per bushel for his wheat on his home 
market, with the price he has to pay today, 
and necessarily concludes that he is being 
handed the short end of the rope 

I am satisfied that the farmers of the other 
of the Nation are of the same mind as 
the farmers of this section. There is no 
reason for the existence of any difference. 
As I understand the trend of that mind, it 
is this: The American farmer is inclined to 
believe that the national labor policy, starting 
with its attitude toward -down strikes 
of 1937 and continuing down to the present 
time, has contributed in a very material de- 
gree to the encouragement of continued dis- 
ruption of American industrial production 
under the leadership of racketeers and against 


to 





coc 


tione 
CCuUOlls 


are 


the sit 


Ln 








the wish of a large majority of the rank and 
file of laboring men, and has resulted in 
labor and wage conditions, which, if suffered 
to continue with the present seemingly gov- 
ernmental discrimination against ;: griculture, 
will seriously jeopardize food production 


The American farmer will not complain 











with his being forced to wear a straitjacket, 
provided the same type of straitjacket is 
posed the members of every field of 
ian activity alike But he cannot be 
é ted t ubmit unprotestingly to any form 
of unji favoritisn irrespective of its 
source He is willing to make every sacrifice 
neces y in the struggle to defeat our mili- 
tar es, and » making that sacrifice will 
( nue his equally patrioti ruggle and 
duty of resistance against economic foes bor- 
i from withi 
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Equality of Economic Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 23 (legislative day of 

Thursday, October 15), 1942 

LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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having to do with the new tax bill, en- 

titled “We Need Equality of Economic 

Sacrifice,” which was written by me and 

published in the Progressive of October 

26, 1942. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE NEED EQUALITY OF EcONOMiIc SACRIFICE— 
IN PASSING THE NEw Tax Brit CONGRESS 
Has BEEN UNNECESSARILY FEARFUL OF OVER- 
TAXING CORPORATIONS AND UTTERLY BLIND 
TO THE DANGERS OF OvER-TAxING Low IN- 
COME FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS 
(By Senator Rogert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr.) 
One tax bill, the largest in our history, is 

now law, but the end is not yet in sight. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau an- 
nounced 2 weeks ago that the Treasury De- 
partment was prepared to recommend a new 
tax program for still additional revenue 
amounting to $6,000,000,000 annually. Con- 
gress will soon be at work on another tax 
bill. 

To understand better the 
cial problem, take a look 
requirements. 

The Bureau of the Budget recently issued 
revised estimates of Federal expenditures fox 
the present fiscal year. Here are the high- 
lights. The total war program, based on ap- 
propriations and authorizations enacted 
since June 1940 and presently before Con- 
gress, amounts to approximately $230,000,- 
000,000. Of this, fifty billion has been spent 
to date, leaving at least $180,000,000,000 to 
raise in the more or less immediate future 

War expenditures for the present fiscal 
year, according to the new estimates, will 
reach $78,000,000,000, and all Federal expen- 
ditures, including war expenditures, will 
amount to eighty-five billion 


Nation's finan- 
at the Budget 


DEFICIT OF SIXTY-THREE BILLIONS 

Against this program of expenditures, it is 
estimated we wili raise only twenty-two bil- 
lions from taxes this fiscal year even after 
adding the new taxes just enacted by Con- 
gress. 

That leaves a deficit of $63,000,000,000 this 
fiscal year that will have to be met either 
solely by borrowing or by a combination of 
borrowing and additional taxes. 

It is simply impossible to meet such astro- 
nomical outlays entirely by taxation on an 
absolute pay-as-you-go plan. A great por- 
tion of the bill is going to be financed with 
borrowed money; there is no doubt of that. 

Nevertheless, both standpoint of 
keeping the public debt down much as 
pessible and the standpoint of avoiding the 
disastrous complications of inflation, the fact 
remains that we must raise every dollar we 
can through increased taxes within the basic 
limitations of the ability-to-pay principle 

The main job before us right now is to win 
the war. That calls for 100-percent fighting 
efficiency, for full utilization human 


and material resources. 


aha 


from the 


as 














of our 


HEALTH AND MORALE ARE VITAI 


We cannot afford to impose taxes that will 
impair the productive efficiency of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural system. The smaller 
business enterprises must be watched with 
special care, because by the very nature of 
present conditions they are least able to with- 
stand further economic hardship. Agricul- 
ture, too, must be guarded against excessive 
tax burdens, for it is both an industry of 
small operators and an industry that has been 
suffering for 20 years from ti avages of low 
prices and big losses. 

Unwise and burdensor can impair 
the fighting efficiency of people just as they 
can impair the productive efficiency of busi- 
ente} Taxes that force the in- 


1e€ I 


ne taxes 


ness prise 











































































comes of individuals down below subsistence 
standards of living, to the point where they 
cannot afford proper focd, where their health 
and morale are destroyed, are even more 
serious in their consequences than any taxes 
that may affect the corporate structure. 

The best business organization in the 
world cannot produce unless there are men 
and women ready and able to take their 
places on the production line. 

Manpower has already become one of the 
acute bottlenecks of the war-production pro- 
gram, and with the shortage of manpower 
has come the urgent necessity of getting the 
utmost out of every individual worker. Man- 
days lost because of fatigue, accident, and 
sickness are of serious importance. It is 
estimated that 6,000,000 man-days are lost 
every month in war production because of 
sickness and injury. 

The significance of proper nutrition and 
adequate medical care in keeping the Nation's 
manpower functioning at top efficiency is 
obvious. The relationship of income to the 
problem can be seen in such fac the 
following: 

The sickness rate in the income groups re- 
ceiving $1,000 a year or less has been found 
to be 17 percent higher than in the groups 
receiving over $3,000. Disability, based on 
both the frequency and the length of dis- 
ability, is twice as great among individuals 
and families with incomes of $1,000 or less as 
it is among those receiving $3,000. 

The lower-income families have been un- 
able to afford adequate medical care in time 
of sickness. Families with incomes of $1,000 
or less have failed to receive physician’s care 


+ 


US as 


in 28 percent of these cases of disabling 
illness. 
MANY UNTAPPED SOURCES 
In the emergency that now exists there are 


many sources of additional revenue that can 
be tapped without violating the basic limita- 
tions of the ability-to-pay principle. No tax 
program should violate them, but within these 
limits we must have the courage to raise 
every last dollar of tax revenue that is avail- 
ible, 

When the Senate was considering the tax 
bill just enacted, I made some specific pro- 
posals that alone would have produced a 
billion dollars more revenue without requir- 
ing undue sacrifice. 

The extra revenue would have come from 
corporations which are receiving the benefits 

f wartime profits, from certain privileged 


Ol 


corporations that have been escaping their 
just share of the tax burden through the 
special privilege of “percentage depletion,” 


from individuals who are escaping their fair 
share of taxation through the devices of sep- 


arate tax returns for husband and wife and 
tax-exempt securities, and from estates. 
EQUALITY OF ECONOMIC SACRIFICE 

These are only a very few of the possibili- 
ties for increasing taxes without unfair hard- 
ship, but they demonstrate it can be done. 

In the bill just enacted, Congress over- 
looked these possibilities. In my opinion, it 
; unnecessarily apprehensive of overtaxing 
corporations and utterly blind to the dangers 

f individuals ahd families in the 


of overtaxir 
groups. 


lower-incor 
$ my earnest hope t 


wa 


¥ 
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1lie 
It i hat when Congress 
comes to consider the next tax bill, it will take 
the opportunity to rectify the fundzmental 
fallacies of this bill just enacted 
We are sending untold numbers 
1g men to fight and suffer for tl 


Une 


of 


I 


our 
yreser- 









ation of America. When it is over and when 

ey have won it, if we ure to expect them to 
herish and strengthen this democracy, those 
ff us who have remained at home to keep it 
ulive must render an accounting to them 
I will show that we have done every- 
thing humanly possible to secur juality of 
conomik well uman sacrifice in our 





The Manpower Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr.BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an address on the subject of na- 
tional manpower, delivered by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] before 
the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, at the Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, Mo., October 21, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

It is appropriate that the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies 
should meet at this time. Today our most 
immediate national problem is to obtain full 
utilization of our manpower resources. You 
are in a position to make a great contribu- 
tion to this task and I am certain that you 
will not have to be asked to do so but already 
are ready to act and have indeed begun to 
act. 

In Washington we have been studying this 
problem for some time. The Senate investi- 
gating committee, of which I am chairman, 
is exploring every phase of the question. A 
subcommittee has been appointed specifically 


to study manpower. It has held numerous 
private hearings and collected voluminous 
data. 

One thing is already clear as a result of 


this study. It is that the Federal agencies 
working on national manpower problems 
must look to the State unemployment com- 
pensation bureaus and the State employment 
agencies for information about labor condi- 
tions. You know what labor available. 
You know its quantity and you know its 
quality. We must look to you not only for 
facts necessary to formulate policy intelli- 
gently, we will also have to rely upon you 
constantly for a continuous flow infor- 
mation necessary in administer 
power bill which the Congres ay pas 
More than that I believe there is a substan- 
tial likelihood that it will become necessary 


is 


¢ 
of 


ing an) man- 


Ss 


to call upon you to do more and more of 
the job in your respective States, each one 
solving the particular problems of his own 
region. 

To that extent your jobs are cut out f 
you. On the surface it might appear 


though your principal function would be to 
eliminate your clientele by cooperating with 


the to } all employ- 


put 
Indeed, that wi 
but, due to shifts in 


will constantly occur, as vario\ 


Federal Government to 
ables to work. 
first function; 
ment which 




















phases of the war program are completed and 
other phases have begun, this will be a « - 
tinuous job. Even more importar you i 
plan and be prepared to al I tre- 
mendous shock of unemployment whicl 
follow the war. We all earnestly hope th: 
this will not be a permanent situation, and 
that our peacetime industry will, over a 
period of a few months, absorb ev w 

is released from the war eff at 
there will be a period of readjustment afte. 
the wa! For some this may mean only a 
few weeks of unemploym: We can rea- 
onably expect that the lied mechanic in 
an aircraft factory will be employed 
making civil planes or automobiles 
Oth may have to wait T! 


wi 


peacetime jobs 


ll 
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have to 
centers of wartime activity to 
available. 
will have to wait until new peac 
tries open up new jobs. 
son 


to 


believe 
horizon for us after this war; 


be n 


are 


tha 


101 
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ed 


¢ 
re 


We hay 
there 
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lil 
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Uilé 
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be 


oY 


industries will spring up to give us 
of improvements in our standarc 
and to give constructive work to 
in 
creating destructive weapons 

For example, tremendous 


wl 


have been made in the aircraft indust 
wh 


10 


ar 


e 


now 


absorbed 


day we can only guess a 
will bring, but it is obvious 
will be a much greater factor in 
after 
veloped which will revolut 
hicles; 
will change the faces of 


we 


are opened, we will know a new era 
of course, \ 


this war. 


perity. 
war. 


Your job is to provide a 


during 


ni 


State 
local conditions. 
course, will cooperate fully, but essenti: 


of 


ng 


new 


But first, 


th 
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light 


are accustomed 


New 
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fuels 
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metals 


transitional 
had great experience in caring for 
for the unemployed. 
which must be performed locally, 
providing 


studying and 
The 
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and 


many 
see 
fidently expect that when the 
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the job is one to be directed by 


States; and when the time < 


I know that you will be ready. 








Even today, in wartime, when « 
centralized Federal control is s 
have found that a man or cor 
ting in Washington behind a 
with figures cannot analyze t n 
problems in any State as well as t 
agencies, which are so thoroughly 
the particular problems and particu 
tions in each State 

We are now at a point where k 
the problems of each State wv h 
begun the job. We must go furthe 
may not be too much to say that v 
actually study the capabilities and p 
ties of each individual. During 
most of 1941 the Selective Service Sy 
not even cut deeply into the unemplk 
this country. Conversion to wartime 
try, proceeding slowly, had not rem 
unemployment problem. Duri1 t 
part of this year additional unemp 
was created by the readjustment f 
to wartime purposes 3ut n 
dustry is booming ahead. The pla 
we have seen spring up all around 1 
the start of the year are beginning t 
hundreds of thousands of m¢ and 
Most of the new factories are t 
duction, and many of them, alt! 
duction, have not yet bes I 
full capaci Before these plants c: 
forth their stream of war mate t] 
have to re t additional lar 
worke 

The draft is beginnings 
into our population. In 1940 wl 
was begun, we talked of draft 601 
a ye Today we are draf tk 

matter of months and callings 

re men to build a 1 arme 
I it which, including the Nav 
to reach more than nine milli 

At this time only a fe State 
ployment problems and then « 

é as ir Army 1 
dustrie the 

each is di g 
additional recrui 

This leaves us v t I 
must put to wor f th 
this Nation I 1 Vv W 
tior nd wW e t 
Ey the de} 
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from keeping our standards higher than those 


of any other nation in the entire world. We 
re vigorously training new and unskilled 
labor to do technical and difficult jobs. We 
are willing to do what must be done in this 
fight for democracy. 

But we are not a large enough nation to do 
this job prolifically. We have manpower, but 
none to spare. We must not only think of 
using the labor of all who are able to labor, 





we must see to it that that labor is not 
wasted 
Let me give you an example of what I 


mean in another field. Back in 1940 we knew 
that we might get into a tight spot for rub- 
ber if anything happened to interfere with 
our Pacific shipping. We began to build up a 
stockpile of rubber in this country. During 
1941 we imported more rubber than we had 
sver brought into this country before. But 
instead of building up our stockpile, we used 
it to produce more tires and rubber goods 
than we ever had before. The reward of our 
efforts was the present tire shortage. Now 
we must decide whether we want to waste our 
and women in the same way 

But today the problem is more acute for 
we may never get a chance to make up the 
loss like the chance we are now getting to 
build synthetic rubber plants with feverish 
speed. If we waste our Manpower resources 
teday, we may not have tomorrow. 

We must not only bring about the em- 
ployment of women in greater numbers but 
we must see to it that they do the work they 
are best able to do ir the war effort. Simi- 
larly, if we are going to use the labor of young 
boys and girls, perhaps temporarily giving up 
ecial gains for which we long fought, we 
vant to make sure that that labor goes right 
into the war effort and that not one bit of 
it is wasted 

If we have to give up the 40-hour work week 
for the duration we want to make sure that 
the man who works longer is putting his 
ffort right war program. If he is 
that, he will be happy to work as long 
t is mecessary, though we have learned 
experience that if a man works more 
in & certain number of hours a day, his 
efficiency will decrease noticeably. We must 
at all times assure lebor that after this war 

] the many great rights 


men 


into the 


it will not have lost 





improved standards it has succeeded in 

neg 
have to eliminate wastage of labor even 
war industris We have seen too many 
complaints that c ractors have hoarded 
ubor as well machinery and equipment 
1inst a ft ble future need, allowing men 
to stand around idle, or put in a lazy day’s 
vork, forcing them sometimes to slow down 
they could keep these men on the job 
iinst the day when their labor would be 


eded. Lazy days not only deprive other 


f much needed labor, they depre 
nd affect production long after the 
et rd disappears 
Once men get into the habit of doing a job 
ner works to prevent a quick re- 
;. Of course, where 
has irred, the Government has been 
paying the bill on the basis of cost-plus con- 
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do the job unless we use labor economically, 
and where it is most needed for war purposes. 
Already we are getting to that point on the 
farms. I have received numerous letters from 
farmers, uniformly complaining that with 
the drafting of a son or a brother or a hired 
man, it will be impossible to work the farm 
next spring. Something has to be done to 
keep these farms in operation. Some ar- 
rangement must be made so that the farmer 
will not lose all he has struggled for. Cer- 
tain types of farming require more labor than 
others. Dairy farms, for instance, are faced 
with a labor problem and yet the dairy farms 
producing eggs and butterfats are among the 
most valuable of our war plants. We must 
see to it that an adequate supply of labor is 
available so that the dairy farms can pro- 
duce these vital foods. Similarly, we are 
learning more and more that animal fats and 
proteins are ammunition in the present con- 
flict. 

The problems of the livestock producers 
are not simple. Fortunately, these are not 
so much a manpower problem, though there 
is 2 manpower question involved, but rather 
a problem of economics. Livestock produc- 
tion and feeding are not separable from feed 
prices. The farmer must know what he will 
have to pay for his feed and what prices he 
will get for his livestock before he can plan 
intelligently. We cannot afford to allow the 
farmer to guess and take a risk on this be- 
cause we cannot afford to have him, quite 
justifiably, refuse to take a hazardous risk. 


We must decide what kind of livestock we 
want and work out our whole program ac- 
cordingly. Do we want beef slaughtered 


right off the range or fattened to choice or 
rime grades? At what point do we want our 
hogs slaughtered? We can get them fatter 
simply by making the feeding pay. Hog 
fattening, beyond a certain point, may de- 
crease the quality of the pork somewhat but 
it will increase the tonnage of usable fats 
and proteins. 

This does not mean that the corn farmer 
and the wheat farmer will not find a market 
for their crop. Corn will be more than 
ever in demand. Wheat can be turned into 
bread, or into milk, pork, and eggs. Our 
problem is not so much one of abandoning 
a crop as much as it is of utilizing it to the 
greatest advantage. If wheat is more useful, 


after it has been turned into a fat and 
protein, then that is how more of it should 
be used. These problems are not easy to 


determine 
studied 


but are now being carefully 
And at each point they are being 





considered in connection with the available 
supply of manpower which can be brought 
to bear 

The largest group of persons to whom we 
can turn for a new labor source are the 
women of America. We must add four to 
seven million workers to our actual active 
labor force. A small portion of these can 
be found among the males who are able to 


work, and 


: some of the slack can be taken 

in by boys from 14 to 17 years, at least during 

schoo] vacations Numerous unmarried 

women, who are able to work, are not work- 

ing today because they do not any finan- 
1 necessity to do so. They h , 


cial shown 
willingness to do volunteer war work. 


fee 
ave 


+heir 
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But it is up to us to show them that sporadic 
volunteer work is not enough. Their incen- 
tive to work their patriotism. We must 


nvince them that it 


is their patriotic duty 
job and hold it down. If it 


) take a man’s 





Ss a necessary job, it is a patriotic job, 
r it is done in an airplane 1 tory or in 

s s spectacular place 
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Selective Service System will treat alike the 
husband of the woman who works and the 
husband of the woman who could work but 
doesn’t. Then we will have to solve the great 
problem of getting the housework done. It 
is perfectly clear that no woman who has put 
in a full day’s work at the factory can then 
do all her housework in addition. Some pro- 
vision will have to be made so that this 
burden can be distributed among those who 
are not out at work. Another problem may 
some day drop into your hands. Great num- 
bers of these women, once they have started 
to work, may desire some day to continue as 
a part of the labor force of the United States. 
In that case it will be up to you gentlemen to 
absorb them into your permanent system of 
employment security. 

I am confident that we can find a solution 
to all of these problems. I am confident that 
we can find enough labor to work our farms 
and that we can direct this into the most pro- 
ductive channels. I am confident that we 
will find every American citizen—man, 
woman, and child—ready to do what he can 
in this all-out war effort. 

I am sure that once we know just how much 
we will have to produce to keep our armies 
supplied with all they need of the very best 
materials, we can find the manpower to pro- 
duce it. Again and again in the last 2 years 
we have found ourselves in situations which 
could have been avoided by proper planning. 
In 1940 the country was told that we had 
enough steel-making facilities for all military 
and civilian needs. Today my committee is 
completing a study of the steel industry, 
which has uncovered shortages in basic steel- 
making facilities which cannot be built within 
a year or more. Similar shortages, caused 
by failure to plan in advance, have hampered 
us in other industries as well. The way to 
avoid a future crisis is to plan today. We 
can provide today for the possibility of a long 
and hard war, with its severe drain on man- 
power. Only by planning today for such a 
contingency can we avoid its becoming a 
catastrophe. 

In this, the Army, of course, will have to 
cooperate. It is perfectly clear that a popu- 
lation of 130,000,000 people cannot support 
an army of unlimited size. The Army will 
have to decide upon a figure for itself which 
will insure our winning the war, but which 
will be within the limitations of our popu- 
lation. This can be done. By starting with 
a reasonable figure we will have an army large 
enough to do the job and still one which we 
can supply with weapons. We must avoid 
the pitfall of having a mass army so large 
that we can neither use it effectively or pro- 
vide for its supply, always bearing in mind 
that we have undertaken not only to arm 
our own but our Allies as well. We were 
once told that it takes 18 men on the home 
front to keep 1 man in the field. With in- 
productivity of labor this number 
has diminished and will undoubtedly go down 
further. Today, for instance, we are build- 
ing ships in a fraction of the time it took to 
do the best shipbuilding job of the last war. 

When I speak of limiting our Army to a 
commensurate with our population, I 
want one thing clearly understood. Th 
Army's must be figured on the basis cf 
a population fully engaged in necessary ac- 
tivities. We begrudge ourselves a 
single soldier in this war for survival merely 
because we want luxuries. So far our 
power has been sufficient t us both our 
Army and most of our accustomed luxuries 
As our manpow t grows tighter, we 
shall have divert labor fro! 

Wwe must 


creasing 


size 


size 





man- 


) Bive 





er 


situation 





ve to n unnecessary 





work. use our labor force effi- 
ciently. Toward the end of the World War 


see to it that all em- 


proposals were made 
é through the 


ployment hiring was done 





m4 i 





State employment agencies We are not at 
that point yet, but we m > to reach that 
point if it necessary to keep our labor pro- 
ducing fox We cannot 





a racketeer. 


vital an issue. 


workable 
It must be definite, and 
it must tell people just where they stand. 
From such a text the public will quickly learn. 
my committee 
has investigated almost every phase of the 
We have found some inefficiencies, 
have had 
improve- 


war effort. 
we have found 
considerable cause recommend 
But, by and large, we have found the 
American people 100 percent behind the war 
effort and ready to remedy any bad condition. 

I know from what I have heard about your 
work, and I know from your very presence 
that you also are ready and are now 
doing every possible thing to help win the 
war, and I believe that I cannot close more 
appropriately than to tell you that no matter 
how much you have been doing you will be 
called upon to do more. 
ment security agencies are going to be right 
up in the firing line in the battle to get our 
whole people behind the boys wh he 


The State employ- 
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afford to have a skilled workman producing 
luxury items. 

If it becomes necessary to tell men and 
women where they can or must work we will 
have to have an effective priority and alloca- 
eliminate 
racketeering. 
woman whose labor is contributed to the Na- 
tion, at a time when more desirable jobs are 
plentiful, must not have to pay tribute to 
And they must be certain that 
they will not be exploited for the profit of 
any individual. 

I am sure that when the American people 
know the facts, they will more than rise to 
the occasion. 
the public merely in generalities about so 
Broad conclusions will not do. 
The facts must be stated and they must make 
a specific 
must be presented. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1942. 
Mr. JOSEPH CURRAN, 
President, National Maritime 
Unioi of America, New York, N.Y. 
Mr. CurRAN: I have for acknowledgment 








your communication of October 20 with 
which you enclose a copy of your recent 
statement to the press as well as a copy 


of your wire to President Roosevelt. 

You urge that Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land be removed from office, “so as to pre- 
vent any further impeding of our Nation’s 
war effort.” You urge my cooperation in 
this matter. Do you mind if I say rather 
bluntly that you won't get it? However, 
if it were possible for me to assist in re- 
moving you from office the necessary co- 
operation would be promptly forthcoming. 

It may not be elegant but it certainly is 
pertinent to ask: Who are you to be throw- 
ing rocks at Admiral Land? Well, I know 
who you are and so do most of my colleagues. 
You’re Joe Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union of America. Your 
mame appears any number of times in the 
files of the House Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities and, frankly, your 
reputation isn’t too savory. 

In your statement to the press you said: 
“Admiral Land’s speech proves that he is 
more fit to be chairman of the mari- 
time commission in Nazi Germany than in 
democratic America.’ Have you ever tried 
to practice what you now preach about 
America? Your record in this regard doesn't 
look too good, Joe remember, President 
Roosevelt said just the other night, in re- 
ferring to the brave seamen who man our 
merchant marine: “They are risking their 
lives every hour so food may be carried to 
the heroic defenders of Stalingrad and to 
all the United Nations’ forces all over the 
world.” That was a splendid and weil-de- 
served tribute, but it was meant for those 
who man the and not for the Joe 
Currans 

I wish we had many more able and con- 
scientious administrators like Admiral Land 
He is rendering this country a distinct and 
patriotic The Hcouse Committee 
on Naval Affairs, of which I am a member, 
recently reported a bill to the House of Rep- 
resentatives authorizing the President to ad- 
vance Rear A“imiral Land to the rank of vice 
admiral This measure passed the House 
unanimously high tribute to any man 

You say that you know him well My 
advice is that you try to know him better, 


ships 


service 








because, unless I miss my guess, he'll be 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission for 


a long time to come, and the results of his 
work will live long after your petty political 
manipulations have 
distasteful memory. 


Yours truly, 





Farmers’ Plight as to Labor, Tires, and 
Gas Rationing Threatens Serious Food 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. 
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herewith a resolution adopted by the Ellis 
County Agricultural Association at its re- 
cent meeting held in Waxahachie, Tex., 
on October 13, 1942, dealing with the 
problem of the scarcity of farm labor and 
the allocation of tire and gasoline ration- 
ing in producing farm products: 

Whereas we have been told by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and other official 
ington charged with conducting 
of the Nation in such a manner th: 
sult in the winning of this war, thé 
must produce more food than ever befor 
the history of the world to feed our ar 
forces, cur Allies, and the worker 
and 

Whereas we, as farmers, 
true, and are anxious to continue tod 
thing in our power to produce all that is ex 
pected of us: Therefore be it 

Resoived, That as an crganization of farn 
ers we, the Eilis County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, pledge ourselves again to a 100-per- 








believe this to be 





cent all-out effort in this war production, bu 
that at the same time we call to th ent 
of our local draft board, the State and Na- 


tional Selective Service officials, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, our Congressmen and Sena- 





tors, the following things and conditions that 
are threatening to materially reduce the pro- 


ductive capacity of the farms of Ellis County, 
and of the Nation, if the same conditions 
exist in all agricultural counties, and ask 
their cooperation in correcting these 
tions before it is too late and the Nation is 
faced with a serious focd shortag 
1. The constant drain of farm I V 
from the farms into higher paying industrial 
work and by being drafted into the armed 
forces will make it impossible for the farm- 
ers to produce and market anyt! 


condl- 





much food and feed crops in 194 they a 
in 1942 

2. While the loss of labor from the f 
is already cutting down prcduction and w 
continue to do so, the taking of 
erators themselves into the 
into industry, as is now being done, is far 


more serious. It 





armed forces and 


is already resulting in the 





























selling out and closing down of pro- 
ductive units that if left in operation would 
continue to produce much fi f the wv 
effort No amount of grator abo! 
part-time labor from th I 
back into operation or carry on the work 
production on this farm as can the m 
now operates farm I 
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and other conditions over which they have 
no control. 

Passed and adopted this 13th day of Octo- 
ber, 1942, at a regular monthly meeting of 
the Ellis County Agricultural Association held 
in Waxahachie, Tex. 

C. H. Pico, 
President, Waxahachie, Tex. 
A. A. OWEN, 
Secretary, Italy, Tez. 





North Dakota’s Stake in Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on October 
6, at a convention of the North Dakota 
Reclamation Association at Mandan, N. 
Dak., Hon. John C, Page, commissioner 
of reclamation, delivered a very inter- 
esting address, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 





This second meeting of the North Dakota 
Reclamation Association reaffirms the con- 
cern of the people of North Dakota in long- 
range planning for irrigation. I say “long 
range,” because that is the kind of planning 
it takes to bring reclamation projects into 
being. 

Last year, when I attended your conven- 
tion at Minot, I was impressed with your 
slogan, “Don’t Forget the Drought.” I 
thought then and I feel just as strongly to- 
day that you people of the northern Great 
Plains do well to remain alert to the disas- 
trous years of the great drought of the last 
decade 

If we are to avoid the heartbreaks, the eco- 
nomic waste of uprooted families and the 
succeeding crop losses of dry-land farmers, we 
must not only plan but we must put into 
execution effective methods of combating the 
drought. Positive action is required. You 
people want prevention of future catastrophe, 
not relief from it after another dry cycle has 
paralyzed these border States betwen the 
humid East and the semiarid West. 

Despite the improved climatic conditions 
nt years, North Dakota agriculture has 
t yet recovered. The State has fewer farms 
by several thousand than it had in 1930. The 
population which fled your farms has not re- 
urned. Your contribution to the war food 
needs, extensive as it has been, is hampered 
by the aftermath of the drought. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is deeply con- 
cerned with your problem. It is charged by 
aw with responsibility for promoting the 
onservation and wise utilization of the Great 


+ 


I rece 


Plains and other western area: Our engi- 

ers al udying ways and means by which 
his can be done to best advantage in North 
Dakota, so the waters of your streams can be 
used to make up the deficiencies of low rain- 
fall in the western and central counties of 
tl Stat 

The Missouri River and its tributaries are 


the major source of supply for any extensive 
irrigation developments in the Dakotas and 


i 
Montana. 





eastern Of course, the Missouri 
River flows through a number of other States. 
Also, reclamation undertakings such as those 
under study will have an effect on the gen- 
eral welfare of the whole Nation. ‘Therefore, 





the disposition of the waters of the upper 
Missouri is of vital concern to the Federal 
Government as well as to North Dakota, 
Montana, and South Dakota. 

The time is propitious for the water- 
minded leaders of these three States, together 
with the appropriate agencies of the Federal 
Government, to take the leadership in the 
solution of this problem. A Missouri River 
compact, including also other States involved, 
would pave the way for an equitable distri- 
bution and control of the waters of that 
great stream. 

The best use to which the Missouri River 
can be put from above Fort Peck to Yankton 
should be a major goal. If promptly carried 
out, the study might well produce a program 
of multiple-purpose projects which could be 
made ready for post-war developments with 
construction jobs and irrigated farm-settle- 
ment opportunities for returning service men 
and industrial workers. 

The interest of the States of the upper 
Missouri is primarily in irrigation with addi- 
tional use made of the water for power at 
feasible sites. Wyoming and Colorado, in 
which tributaries of the Missouri rise, also 
have a stake in the solution. Downstream, 
the States of Nebraska and Kansas are inter- 
ested in irrigation. With Iowa and Missouri 
they are also concerned with navigation and 
flood control. The responsibility of the Bu- 
reau Of Reclamation and other agencies of 
the Federal Government cuts across one or 
more of these features. The interests of all 
must be considered in any compact that may 
be developed. 

The Department of the Interior, through 
its various bureaus, stands ready to assist in 
advancing the compact. 

It will not be news to you that the cre- 
ation of qa reclamation association in this 
State last year was not the first formal effort 
in North Dakota to organize in behalf of 
irrigation. I refer to the meeting in this 
same month, 39 years ago, of the first North 
Dakota Irrigation Congress, held at Bismarck. 
I have read the proceedings of that first irri- 
gation congress with keen interest, and I 
find that the basic facts advanced then in 
support of irrigation in North Dakota are 
just as tenable today. The need for irri- 
gated land to complement grazing land even 
in those earlier days was recognized. It 
was stated clearly by a Stark County stock- 
man, T. S. Underhill, in a letter to William 
H. Brown, of Mandan, the secretary of the 
first irrigation congress. Let me quote a por- 
tion of Mr. Underhill’s testimony: 

“While sheep and cattle are still in evi- 
dence, and the leading product, the industry 
is not so satisfactory as formerly; the great 
numbers of flocks and herds and cultivated 
acres contribute to exhaust the natural re- 
source—the native grasses—and prevents 
full development and the fattening of stock 
to a profitable point. Consequently, to main- 
tain this industry we require an assured 
increased production from the soil. It is 
proven that in no way can this be so surely 
accomplished as by application of water 
The limited experiments in irrigation in this 
district have given sufficient tangible re- 
sults—in the growth of fodder crops— 
through the driest of seasons.” 

The need now is not only for irrigated land 
to complement range, but also to provide 
cash crops under a balanced system of con- 
servation farming. Sugar beets, potatoes, 
and seed crops can be made profitable on a 
much larger acreage under irrigation. 

At the time the First Irrigation Congress 
met, the irrigation program of the Federal 
Government was just 1 year old. The mag- 
nitude of the responsibility assumed by the 
Government was interpreted by J. H. Worst, 
then President of your State Agricultural 
College. President Worst said, in addressing 
the irrigation congress: 

“I approach this project of irrigation a 
great deal as a man approaches a subject that 
he cannot live to see fully consummated, 
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* * * When our fathers planned and 


founded this great Government of ours, they 
had certain preliminary work to do, battles 
to fight, obstacles to overcome. * * * We 
are growing still * * * and in the next 
10 years, if this question of irrigation is found 
feasible in the estimation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the irrigation work is started 
still in 50 or 100 years from now the work will 
not be finished.” 

Nearly 40 years have elapsed since President 
Worst spoke. In that time Federal recla- 
mation has made substantiai progress. More 
than 40 projects now in operation in 15 
States provide irrigation water for 4,500,000 
acres of land, including areas that receive 
supplemental supplies. These irrigated lands 
are making valuable contributions to the war 
food needs of the Nation. 

Great multiple-purpose projects like Boul- 
der Dam and Grand Coulee Dam now gener- 
ating power for war industries also will serve 
irrigation by storing waters that will be put 
to double use. 

But in the West as a whole we have not 
reached the half-way mark in our irrigation 
program. Completion of projects under con- 
struction or authorized call for the Bureau 
to serve more than 12,000,000 acres. Of 
these about 5,000,000 acres will be new land 
brought into cultivation. The remaining 
7,000,000 acres will be areas now inadequately 
irrigated by other systems and faced with 
retrogression to the desert. 

Through the foresight of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, with the support of the Con- 
gress, the foundation was laid for the current 
reclamation construction program and for 
the extensive investigations of western water 
resources which will make possible still fur- 
ther irrigation expansion in the West. 

Wherever reclamation projects have brought 
water to thirsty soils, taxable values have 
been greatly increased. In your sister State 
of Montana is an illustration of the increased 
taxable values that result from the trans- 
formation of dry lands into productive farms 
with assured water supplies. In five counties 
in Montana the assessed value per acre of 
irrigated land averaged $38.53 compared with 
$6.41 per acre of tillable dry lands. Irrigated 
land contributes 6 times as much to tax 
values as adjacent dry land. Crop yields 
under irrigation are 2 to 3 times as great as 
the national average of agricultural land. 

Significance attaches to the fact that many 
of the new war industries in the West have 
been located in or near irrigated areas. Here 
water has been found for industrial and do- 
mestic purposes, food supplies are assured, 
and the population centered about these 
oases have provided war workers. 

In North Dakota a start has been made to- 
ward irrigation through Federal reclamation 
of the lower Yellowstone project in McKenzie 
County and the Buford-Trenton project in 
Williams County. The acreage is not large, 
but astart has been made. Further progress, 
in a major degree, is up to you men and 
women of the North Dakota Reclamation 
Association. 

The time element should not be disturbing. 
Remember that as far back as the 1870’s— 
70 years ago—the farmers of the San Joaquin 
Valley in California were urging that the 
surplus waters of the Sacramento River be 
transferred to their area to make up a defi- 
ciency in rainfall. Yet the Central Valley 
project was not authorized until 1935 and 
is still under construction. In 1908 there 
was a movement to harness the lower Colo- 
rado River for flood control and irrigation. 
Twenty years later Boulder Dam was author- 
ized. A score of years, perhaps more, went 
into the preliminary phases of the Columbia 
River development which resulted in the 
completion of Grand Coulee Dam this year 
and the irrigation system is not yet under 
way. 

Before modern irrigation projects are built, 
much more than our conviction of their feasi- 
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bility is required. The repayable costs of the 
projects must be returned to the Federal 
Treasury, through the combined efforts of all 
beneficiaries, direct and indirect. Before a 
project can be authorized it must be demon- 
strated to the Secretary of the Interior and 
to the Presicdent that the repayable costs 
charged to irrigation and power can be re- 
covered. In most multiple-purpose projects, 
power revenues assist in repaying irrigation 
costs. 

In the case of small projects authorized 
under the water conservation and utilization 
program, the costs ordinarily repayable by ir- 
rigation have been reduced materially by con- 
tributions of labor by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration or the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The Buford-Trenton project now 
nearing completion near Williston, is being 
constructed under this program. 

I would ba less than frank, if I did not tell 
you that the projects which the Bureau of 
Reclamation has under investigation in North 
Dakota are high-cost projects. That is not 
peculiar to North Dakota. All reclamation 
projects in the West are, compared with earli- 
er works, high-cost undertakings. The days 
of easy, low-cost stream diversions are past. 
To provide a firm supply of water requires 
construction of expensive storage works, 
pumping plants, siphons, and canals. 

The cost of a large project like the Missouri- 
Souris—-in which all North Dakotans are en- 
thusiastically interested—will be very high. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that, if the 
project is authorized, at least $15,000,000 will 
have to paid by local taxation of direct 
and indirect beneficiaries in addition to the 
costs assigned to irrigators and power con- 
sumers. 

That kind of taxation is not new. Prece- 
dent has been established. An example of 
this new philosophy of irrigation finance is 
found in the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
in Colorado, where a part of the $25,000,000 of 
the irrigation cost will be repaid by an ad 
valorem tax levied against the assessed valua- 
tion of all property in the northern Colorado 
conservancy district. By this public-spirited 
cooperation, it is possible to bring water from 
the western slope of the Rockies through the 
Continental Divide by means of a 13-mile 
tunnel. It will produce power on both the 
western and eastern slopes, and provide sup- 
plemental water for 615,000 acres of land in 
the South Platte Basin of Colorado. 

The Missouri-Souris project also has navi- 
gation implications. Fort Peck Dam, below 
which water from the Missouri would be di- 
verted to serve this project, was constructed 
by the Army engineers as a navigation project. 
Power development and irrigation are inci- 
dental. 

Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
with vast potential irrigation areas, are con- 
cerned in the use of the waters of the upper 
Missouri, This fact leads me tc emphasize 
that any comprehensive plan for irrigation 
development from this source rests on a COo- 
operative understanding among the States 
and the Federal Government. 

Projects which may be uncovered by basin- 
wide studies of the Cannonball, Knife, and 
Heart River areas may not be affected by the 
navigation requirements of the Missouri. 
Neither may these requirements necessarily 
bar the small pumping developments pro- 
posed in the Goodall, Seneschall, Wesson, and 
Williston areas. But an interstate compact 
approved by the Congress governing the uses 
of the waters of the Missouri would clarify 
the atmosphere, 

The steam-electric plant, proposed by the 
Bureau for construction at Bismarck, would 
meet war demands for power. It would also 
serve to firm the hydro output at the dams 
constructed under a comprehensive plan for 
the development of irrigation on the Missouri 
in North Dakota. 








Existing conditions are not conducive to 
the inauguration of new irrigation projects 
and there is little probability that the irriga- 
tion projects now under investigation in 
North Dakota can be built until the war is 
over, Let us examine the facts as they prob- 
ably will have to be faced. 

The criteria that will be weighed in post- 
war building must, it seems to me, include 
two major factors. First is the provision for 
employment in those areas where the need is 
most acute, and second is the need for perma- 
nent farm homes for returned servicemen and 
displaced war workers where they can be Self- 
sustaining. 

North Dakota has potential projects which 
no doubt could meet those requirements. 
Your continued vigorous support of projects 
now under investigation will be a factor in 
the competition for post-war building. 

The big job of making the peace secure will 
include, as a major phase, the growing of food 
to feed a hungry world. Then the demands 
for production of food will not be qualified by 
shortages of materials required for construc- 
tion. Cessation of manufacture of arma- 
ments will release productive capacity of the 
heavy industries for the type of machinery 
and equipment needed in building dams and 
canals. Factories that have been pouring out 
the implements of war will need orders for 
the durable goods of peacetime economy. Ir- 
rigation and power projects will be built. 

The construction program of the Bureau of 
Reclamation today is geared to the war. In 
the interest of winning this greatest of all 
wars, we have accelerated power production 
to meet the war needs. This work has all 
been on multiple-purpose projects which 
will benefit irrigation directly or indirectly. 
Construction of irrigation facilities has been 
advanced so far as possible with the minimum 
use of critical materials and where labor has 
been available. 

The wartime objectives of the Bureau are 
these: 

1. Power to overcome the supremacy of the 
Axis nations in electric energy for the produc- 
tion of airplanes, warships, and munitions, 
and for other vital services. 

2. Water for military centers, 
and municipal purposes. 

3. Food, forage, and fiber to meet the war 
needs in the Great Plains, Mountain, and 
Pacific States, through assurance of irriga- 
tion water for established producing areas, 
and for new land which can be quickly 
brought into production. 

Without the least possible interference with 
its war activities, the Bureau is pressing in- 
vestigations of irrigation developments which 
can be included in a shelf of feasible projects 
to be ready for speedy launching when peace 
comes. In all, more than 200 projects are 
under investigation, including those I have 
mentioned in North Dakota. 

The extension of the Buford-Trenton proj- 
ect in Williams County, recently approved by 
the President, from an trrigable acreage of 
13,400 acres to 14,800 acres indicates recogni- 
tion of the value of this type of project in 
maintaining established agricultural com- 
munities. It has provided work of a perma- 
nent.character for Work Projects Administra- 
tion labor and will anchor many families who 
otherwise might be forced to leave your State. 
It is an example of a type of project under 
the water-conservation and utilization pro- 
gram which will doubtless find an important 
part in the post-war program. 

Every project that will conserve water, pro- 
vide permanent settlement opportunities for 
worthy families, increase agricultural produc- 
tion, and add to the wealth of the community 
deserves your consideration and support. 

I stress again the requirement for con- 
tinuous, organized effort on the part of the 
people of North Dakota, if the irrigation proj- 
ects under investigation are to materialize. 
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These projects, multiple-purpose in scope, 
must look to assessments upon indirect bene- 
ficiaries, if they are to be justified. . To build 
projects of the magnitude of the Missouri- 
Souris requires exhaustive examination of 
each segment of the total undertaking 

I want to assure you that the Bureau of 
Reclamation is fully aware of the need for 


stabilizing agriculture in North Dakota 
through efficient, economic use of its water 
resources. The lessons learned from the 
drought need not be taught again. A mere 


glance at a chart of rainfall records in the 
Great Plains will remind us that, without 
irrigation, years of drought and suffering will 
visit North Dakota again just as surely 
they came in the past. Nature varies the 
pattern of her behavior only superficially 
To equalize her cyclic fluctuations is the job 
that the Bureau of Reclamation, with your 
help, will accomplish. 

North Dakota has a vital stake in reclama- 
tion. The interstate study of the Missouri 
River I urge is a major step toward its 
tion. 
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Compendium of Important Acts of the 


President and the Congress since De- 
cember 7, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a compen- 
dium which I have prepared with special 
reference to important acts of the Con- 
gress and of the President since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 


PROVIDING FOR THE VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF 
War SINCE DECEMBER 7, 1941, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO IMPORTANT ACTS OF THE PRES- 
IDENT AND THE CONGRESS 


The 84-year period of Presidential and 
congressional effort and unremitting labor in 
the interest of world peace and ecoiomic 
readjustment was brought to a tragic close 
on December 7, 1941. 

The sudden, secret ambush of United 
States and British possessions in the Pacifie 
area by Japan on that date destroyed the 
last remnant of peace and hope for peace 
which had been despised and held in con- 
tempt since World War No. 1 by the outlaw 
nations of the world. 

Throughout negotiations taking place be- 
tween the United States and Japan, prior to 
December 7, 1941, subsequent events plainly 
show that the United States arbitrated con- 
sistently from the highest moral plane, sin- 
cerely attempting to bring about a humane 
and just solution to the claims advanced by 
the emissaries of Japan. This was, of course 
impossible; the Japanese emissaries were al- 
ready dedicated to a solution by a resort to 
arms. 

They were, it now clearly shows, 1 
pursuing a policy of disunion and delay, 
while ostensibly seeking peaceful 
ment. In this way they conspired with their 


cynically 


settle- 
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armed forces to surreptitiously prepare for 
that attack which is historically the most 
remarkable example of national degradation 
known to modern times. 

However, our Nation was not mortally 
wounded as the Japanese had planned. The 
long series of unannounced invasions and 
cunning avrogations of their pledged word 
by the Axis gang in Europe and Asia prior 
to Pearl Harbor had prepared the United 
States for the possibility of war. The pro- 
phetic vision of the President, the Congress, 
and of many citizens had brought into ex- 
istence plans and methods, trained man- 
power, and industries which could be readily 
converted to the swift prosecution of war. 

On December 9, 1941, the President said 
in his radio address on the war, “We don’t 
like it—we didn’t want to get in it—but we 
are in it and we're going to fight it with 
everything we've got.” 

The following record reveals the singleness 
of purpose with which the President, Con- 
gress, and the Government have worked to- 
gether in the grim business of fighting this 
war for the preservation and extension of 
freedom to all men of good will. 

DECEMBER 1941 

On December 6, President Roosevelt sent 
a direct personal message to the Emperor of 
Japan asking him to assure peace through- 
out the South Pacific area by the withdrawal 
of Japanese forces from Indochina. This 
note was not answered. The answer came 
indirectly, in the early morning of December 
7, when Japan made a dawn attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Honolulu, and attacks during the day 
on other United States and British posses- 
in the Pacific. 

President Roosevelt, by proclamation, put 
into effect the enemy alien wartime laws of 
the United States with respect to Japanese 


ons 


aliens resident here. (Proclamation No. 
2525.) These laws were also applied to Ger- 
man and Italian aliens on December 8. 


(Proclamations Nos. 2526 and 2527.) 

By December 12, 2,541 Axis aliens (1,370 
Japanese, 1,002 Germans, and 169 Italians) 
were under arrest; by January 12 the number 
had increased to 3,087. 

On December 8, the day following the 
ipanese attack upon United States and Brit- 
h territories and possessions in the Pacific 
area, the President addressed his war message 
to a joint session of Congress (S. Doc. 148, 


Jf 
is 


77th Cong., Ist sess.). At 4:10 p. m., the 
President signed the congressional reso- 





ion passed promptly by both Houses, de- 
claring the existence of a state of war be- 
tween the United States and Japan (Pub. Law 
328, 77th Cong.) 

In December 11, pursuant to the message 
of the President requesting recognition of a 
state of war between the United States and 
Germany and Italy, Congress passed the joint 
resolutions, signed by the President at 3:05- 
3:06 p. m. (S. Doc. 454, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) 
iblic Laws 331 and 332, 77th Cong.). 

approved the joint resolu- 
s which suspended existing 
g the sending of troops out- 
side the territories of the United States and 
limiting terms of military service and enlist- 
ment (Public Law 338, 77th Cong.). 


laws prohibitir 


Congress passed and the President ap- 
proved the First War Powers Act, 1941, au- 
thorizing him, for the duration of the war 
and 6 months thereafter, the powers (1) to 





gn and coordinate the functions and loca- 


tions of all executive agencies, except the 


General Accounting Office, (2) to make and 
revise contracts to expedite the prosecution 
of the war, and (3) to control trading with 
the enemy. Certain legislative powers of 
Congress were herein conferred on the Presi- 
dent for a limited period in the vital interest 


of expediting the war effort in providing for 
over-all control and responsibility centralized 
in the hands of the Commander in Chief 


(Public Law 354). 








The President approved the act of Con- 
gress providing for the registration of all 
males between the ages of 18 and 65, those 
registrants between the ages of 20 and 44, 
inclusive, were to be liable for military serv- 
ice. Thus provision was made to rapidly 
expand the Army, and in addition, to provide 
a reservoir for future manpower mobilization 
from among those registered but not in- 
cluded in the category of persons immediately 
liable for military service (Public Law 360, 
Tith Cong.). 

Congress passed the Inter-American High- 
way Act authorizing expenditure of $20,000,- 
000 to enable the United States to cooperate 
with the republics of Central America in the 
construction of a great inter-American high- 
way. Work has progressed speedily on this 
project and it is expected that it will soon 
provide for rapid and safe overland shipment 
of military materials between the American 
nations (Public Law 375, 77th Cong.). 


JANUARY 1942 


In Washington, on January 1, the 26 
United Nations at war with one or more 
of the Axis Powers signed a joint declara- 
tion of solidarity, pledging themselves in- 
dividually not to negotiate a separate peace 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 88, p. A4). This 
is known as the Declaration by United Na- 
tions and is a diplomatic victory of prime 
importance, formerly consolidating the aline- 
ment of the United Nations against the 
Axis. 

The United States Attorney General 
ordered 1,100,000 German, Italian, and Jap- 
anese nationals in the United States not to 
travel outside their home communities. The 
purpose of this order was the control of 
Axis sabotage and espionage activities. In 
October, 1942, the Attorney General, after 
careful consideration and rigid investigation, 
announced that Italian aliens would no 
longer be considered enemy aliens. This 
order, springing from deep humanitarian 
principles of democracy, improved the status 
of those Italian immigrants who oppose the 
aims of the Axis and are hopefully await- 
ing adoption by the country of their choice. 

At a Washington conference between labor 
and management of the automotive indus- 
try, the Government asked swift conversion 
of that industry to the manufacture of war 
materials. A conversion committee of 10 
men was promptly appointed by the con- 
ference to consult with the Government. By 
January 31 the production of passenger cars 
had virtually ceased. The rapid and suc- 
cessful conversion of the entire automotive 
industry to war manufacture is one of the 
outstanding and vital factors in winning the 
gigantic war of production 

In his annual address to Congress, the 
President announced that, in order to de- 
cisively defeat the Axis Powers on the pro- 
duction line, the United States in 1942 would 
build 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
antiaircraft guns and 8,000,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping; in 1943 this program would 
rise to 125,000 airplanes, 75,000 tanks, 35,000 
antiaircraft guns, and 10,000,000 tons of 
shipping (H. Doc. 501, 77th Cong., 2d sess.). 
It should be noted that since January there 
have been revisions in this production sched- 
ule to comply with the changing demands 
of the war. Every phase of this program has 
been adequately supplied by Congress with 
the necessary authority and funds. 

By Executive order, on January 16, the 
President established the War Production 
Board in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment to “exercise general direction over the 
war procurement and production program.” 
The War Production Board took over the 
functions and powers of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board. which was abolished, 
and also took over the supervision of the Office 
of Production Management. Donald Nelson 
was appointed Chairman of this Board, di- 
rectly responsible to the President. 
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The President approved the act of Congress 
raising existing housing appropriations from 
$150,000,000 to $300,000,000 in the interest of 
immediately securing reasonable and much- 
needed housing for war workers in defense 
areas (Public Law 409, 77th Cong.). 

Congress passed and the President approved 
the act of January 27, appropriating $100,- 
000,000 for use of the Director of Civilian 
Defense in providing better protection facili- 
ties for persons and property against possible 
bombing attacks and other war hazards in the 
United States and its Territories and posses- 
sions (Public Law 415, 77th Cong.). 

Congress passed the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, to further the national de- 
fense and security by checking speculative 
and excessive price rises, price dislocations, 
and inflationary tendencies (Public Law 421, 
77th Cong.). Leon Henderson was appointed 
to administer this act. Price control is the 
spearhead in the fight the Government is 
making to avert inflation and maintain the 
purchasing power of its citizens. 


FEBRUARY 1942 

Congress appropriated for the Navy Depart- 
ment and naval services approximately $24,- 
000,000,000 for increases in all categories 
(Public, No. 441, 77th Cong.). 

The President approved the resolution of 
Congress authorizing him to render financial 
aid to China to the extent of $500,000,000 
(Public Law 452, 77th Cong.). 

The United States and Canada entered into 
an agreement On February 13 to construct a 
military highway through Canada to Alaska. 
Reports recently made public reveal that this 
road is now almost ready for military use, far 
ahead of schedule. 


MARCH 1942 

On March 5 the President approved the 
Second Defense and Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1942 passed by Congress. 
This act carried an appropriation of more 
than $30,000,Q00,000 for increased military 
activities of the War Department, Maritime 
Commission, and aid to countries under the 
provisions of lend lease (Public, No. 474, 77th 
Cong.). 

New installment-buying 
Federal Reserve Board went into effect on 
March 23. Down payments were raised to 
334, percent for numerous articles, and pay- 
ing time was cut, with some exceptions, from 
18 to 15 months in the interest of control- 
ling consumer purchasing, and thus reducing 
the danger of inflation and erratic price 
variations. 

In carrying out the program of aid to small 
business the President, by Executive order 
of March 26 (Executive Order 9112) author- 
ized the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Maritime Commission to make 
loans or to guarantee bank and other credit 
agency loans to contractors, subcontractors, 
and small business in general engaged in war 
production. In the prior 3 months the 
President had increasingly authorized Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to spread out 
their contracts by permitting subcontracting. 
In this way the smaller plants and industries 
were receiving a more proportionate share of 
war orders. 

Congress passed the Second War Powers 
Act of 1942, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent on March 27. Among other provisions, 
it extended the President’s powers pertain- 
ing to property seizure and priorities en- 
forcement, providing full authority for the 
President to proceed with the war program 
by eliminating and amending provisions of 
prior laws made obsolete or ineffective for 
application in time of war (Public law 507, 
77th Cong.). 

The President approved the act of Con- 
gress authorizing funds not in excess of 
$1,000,000,000 for the War Damage Corpora- 
tion which was to provide, through insur- 
ance, reinsurance, or other acceptable forms, 
protection for the citizens of the United 
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States against loss or damage to property, 
real or personal, which might result from 
enemy attack or from the resistance of the 
United States armed forces to such attack 
(Public Law 506, 77th Cong.). 


APRIL 1942 


On April 7 the President, by Executive 
order, conferred upon the Chairman of the 
War Production Board the powers with re- 
spect to priorities and rationing granted him 
by the Second War Powers Act of 1942. The 
Chairman of the War Production Board was 
authorized to delegate to the Office of Price 
Administration such of his functions, duties, 
powers, authority, or discretion with respect 
to priorities or rationing, as he may deem 
to be necessary or appropriate for the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war. By means of 
this order, carrying out authority conferred 
by Congress, the rationing and supply of 
civilian and war necessities were adminis- 
tered more equitably and with greater effect 
as regards the necessarily increasing en- 
croachment of vital military needs on civilian 
requirements (Executive Order 9125). 

On April 18, the President established the 
War Manpower Commission to bring about 
the most effective mobilization and maxi- 
mum utilization of the Nation’s manpower 
and technical skill in the prosecution of the 
war (Executive Order 9139). aul V. Mc- 
Nutt was appointed chairman of the com- 
mission. 

President Roosevelt announced that he had 
directed the Alien Property Custodian to 
seize all patents controlled by the enemy and 
to make them available for the war purposes 
of the United Nations. This step was taken 
pursuant to investigations and hearings of 
the Senate Patents Committee and the in- 
vestigations of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral with respect to international cartels and 
patent arrangements. 

The Sixth Supplemental National Defense 
Act of 1942, passed by Congress and approved 
by the President on April 27, carried an ap- 
propriation of $19,000,000,000 for additional 
funds for the Army and Navy as well as gen- 
eral appropriations for Government agencies 
participating in the war effort (Public Law 
528, 77th Cong.). 

President Roosevelt presented to Congress 
on April 27 a seven-point national economic 
policy program to control the cost of living. 
The following points were listed: (1) heavy 
taxes on excess profits, (2) price and rent 
ceilings, (5) wage stabilization, (4) stabiliza- 
tion of prices on farm products, (5) purchase 
of War Bonds instead of nonessential goods, 
(6) rationing of essential commodities, (7) 
discouragement of credit and installment 
buying (H. Doc. 716, 77th Cong., 2d sess.). 
Congressional legislation has been enacted 
or is now pending on al! points in which such 
legislation has been necessary. 

Pursuant to authority delegated by Con- 
gress in the Price Control Act of 1942 and 
Second War Powers Act of 1942, the Price 
Administrator on April 28 issued the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation establish- 
ing maximum prices, with a few exceptions, 
for all commodities and services not other- 
wise subject to regulation. No seller would 
mitted to exceed the highest prices he 
1 for commodities or services during 
I 1942, the effective date for compliance 
by wholesalers and manufacturers was des- 
ignated as May 11; for retailers, May 18, and 
for retail services, July 1 (Federal Register, 
vol. 7, pp 3153-3163). In setting up this 
regulatory control, the 
sharply advancing cost of living was con- 
retarded. Due to the complexity 
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The Office of Price Administration spe- 
cifically set aside 302 defense-rental areas in 
46 States and Puerto Rico (in addition to 
the 20 designated on March 2, 1942), and 
made its rent declaration relating to maxi- 
mum rental charges in such areas. 

The President approved on April 29 the act 
passed by Congress amending and strengthen- 
ing the provisions of the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act of 1938, as amended. The 
powers and duties of the Secretary of State 
relating to the registration of foreign agents 
were transferred on May 29 to the Attorney 
General and greatly extended, thus providing 
for more effective supervision and punish- 
ment, under one authority of espionage activ- 


ities (Public Law 532, 77th Cong.). 


MAY 1942 

Congress passed and the President approved, 
May 11, the act authorizing the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to relieve the finan- 
cial difficulties of dealers in rationed com- 
modities by purchasing or by making loans 
upon the security of any article or commod- 
ity the sale or distribution of which is 
rationed under authority of the United 
States (Public Law 549, 77th Cong.). 

By act of Congress approved by the Presi- 
dent on May 13, the submarine strength of 
the Navy was increased by 200,000 tons 
(Public Law 551, 77th Cong.). 

The President approved the act establish- 
ing a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
(WAAC) for noncombatant service with the 
Army of the United States to make available 
to the national defense, when needed, the 
knowledge, skill, and special training of the 
women of this Nation. The total number 
of women in the Corps was limited to 150,000 
(Public Law 554, 77th Cong.). 


JUNE 1942 


On June 5, the President approved the 
joint resolution of Congress declaring the ex- 
istence of a state of war between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
(Public Laws 563, 564, and 565, 77th Cong.}. 

An important step in the program of aid to 
small business was taken when the President 
approved, on June 11, the act of Congress 
giving the Chairman of the War Production 
Board broad powers to mobilize aggressively 
the productive capacity of all small business 
concerns and to determine the means by 
which such concerns can be most efficiently 
and effectively utilized to augment war pro- 
duction. The Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion was created to enable small business con- 
cerns to finance plant construction, conver- 
sion, or expansion. The act also provided for 
the suspension of the antitrust laws in cases 
certified to the Attorney General by the C 
man of the War Production Board as neces- 
sary for expediting the war effort (Public Law 
603, 77th Cong.). 

The President, by Executive order, estab- 
lished the Office of War Information within 
the Office for Emergency Management with 
Elmer Davis, radio news commentator, as Di- 
rector. To the new office were transferred (1) 
the Office of Facts and Figures, (2) 
of Government Reports, (3) the power: 
duties of the Coordinator of Informatio? 
lating to the gathering of public information 
and its dissemination abroad 1 (4) 
powers and duties (with a few exceptions) of 
the Division of Information of the Office for 
Emergency Management (Executive Order 
9182). There was also established a Commit- 
tee on War Information Policy in the Office 
of War Information. This 
clarifying the involved situation with regard 
to news releases and censorship and provided 
for a more efficient and orderly dissemination 
of news under one administrative head. 

Congress passed and the President approved 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, readjust- 
ing the pay and allowances of the nnel 
of the Army, ! , and Coast 
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Guard. The minimum monthly pay of en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard was thus raised from $21 to 
$50 a month (Public Law 607, 77th Cong.). 

Congress passed the Servicemen’s Depend- 
ents Allowance Act of 1942, approved by the 
President on June 23, providing family allow- 
ances for the dependents of enlisted men of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
(getting $78 or less monthly) in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard of the 
United States. The Government and the en- 
listed man with dependents would con 
proportionately to the support of the de 
pendents. This act authorized the President 
to defer categories of industrial, agricultural 
and otherwise occupied men liable to the draft 
whenever he should find such action nece 
sary to the maintenance of national health 
safety, or interest. The President was also 
authorized to defer men with dependents 
when advisable, and any and all categories of 
men maintaining bona fide family rel 
ship with wives or children blic 
77th Cong.). 

The Office of Price Administration issued 
under the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, the maximum rent regulation for hotel 
and rooming houses in various defet are 
where sudden population increases had en- 
couraged rental profiteering 


tribute 








JULY 1942 


The Congress passed and the President 
signed an act expediting the war effort | 
releasing cfficers and men for duty at sé 
and providing for their repl ment by 
women in the shore establishment of the 
Navy. The Women Appointed for Voluntary 


ec CE — 


Emergency Service (WAVES), the counts 
part of the Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corp 
for the Army, was thus established for the 
Navy. In full operation this Women’s Corp 
will release the trained manpower of 
Nation for the essential! dut of the fig 
fronts (Public Law 689, 7 

Congress passed and the Pi nt 
on July 2, legislation app 


mately $43,000,000,000 to provide for 
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creased expansion of the Army of the United 
States. Such appropriations guarantee the 
armed forces of the United States equipment 
training, and all armored material that cz 
be created to wage a total war against ov 
enemies. 
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Legislation was passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President on Septem! lf 
provid ng for voting, in time of wi r, by mem 
bers of the land and naval forces absent f 
the place of their residence. This act made 
it p ssible for members of the armed s¢ 
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other provisions, members of the armed forces 
were allowed to apply to the courts for relief 
with respect to any obligation or liability 
incurred prior to their period of military 
service or in respect to any tax or assessment, 
whether falling due prior to or during their 
period of military service (Public Law 732, 
77th Cong.) 

Senator McKE.LiaR on October 19 stated in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that there had 
been appropriated for World War No. 2 the 
sum of approximately $220,000,000,000, in- 
cluding the second supplementary national 
defense appropriation of 1943, then under 
consideration 

Qn October 20, 1942, the Senate passed the 
House bill 7672, making supplemental appro- 
priations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. This bill 
provides approximately $5,500,000,000 for 
the Navy, of which approximately $4,000,000,- 
000 is available for naval aircraft and aircraft 


lacliities. 


Reduction of Draft Age Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 15), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress I delivered on March 23, 1942, on 
the subject of the mobilization of man- 
wer. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
aS follow: ; 

I BELIEVE THAT TOTAL MOBILIZATION OF MAN- 
PCWER WOMANPOWER, AND OUR RESOURCES 
WOULD DO FOR US WHAT IT IS DOING FOR OUR 
ALLIES THAT IT IS THE BEST WAY TO MAKE 
EVERYBODY SHARE THE BURDENS AND SACRI- 
FICES OF WAR THAT IT WOULD ENABLE US TO 
DO THE JOB MORE SPEEDILY AND THEREBY SAVE 
PERHAPS MILLIONS OF LIVES AND BILLIONS OF 

LARS 
Hon. THeopore G. Biizgo, of Mis- 
1 the Senate of the United States, 
1942) 


Mr. President, the greatest 
Republic today is 
ly certain the winning of 
must utilize all our 
r, every dollar, all our 
tential production in the 
‘tive prosecution of the war. 
message to the Congress on 
ir, President Roosevelt 

ng production aims: 

r production rate of 

that in this year, 1942, we 

) planes; the frat I in- 
tinued so that in 194 we 
125,000 planes—a total of 


ronting our 
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production rate of 

1942, we 

to continue 

143, we shall 
120,000 

production rate of 

in this year, 

them; and 
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Fourth. To increase our production rate of 
merchant ships so rapidly that in this year, 
1942, we shall build 8,000,000 deadweight tons 
as compared with a 1941 production of 
1,000,000; and to continue that increase so 
that next year we shall build 10,000,000 tons— 
a total of 18,000,000 tons for the 2 years. 

There is a great hue and cry about the 
lag in production of war equipment. The 
Officials in charge of our war-production 
program tell us that airplane plants, for ex- 
ample, are operating at a rate of only 125 to 
150 hours a week when their facilities could 
be used 168 hours a week. They tell us that 
loss in production in the aviation industry 
during the past 314 months, alleged to be 
due to various inexcusable causes, has cost 
this country 3,000 planes which might have 
been built. 

Just think what those 3,000 planes would 
have meant to our deathless heroes in the 
fox holes of the Philippines who are going 
through the tortures of hell in this mighty 
conflict between civilization and barbarism. 
Just think what they could mean to the 
magnificent MacArthur and his heroic troops 
now in Australia. Mr. Herbert V. Evatt, Aus- 
tralian Minister of External Affairs, who ar- 
rived here 2 or 3 days ago, has told us em- 
phatically that aircraft must be provided at 
once. He said: 

“We can destroy Japanese aggression, but 
to do so aircraft must be provided at once. 
Next month may be a month too late.” 

Mr. Donald Nelson, head of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has stated that if all our 

lants and equipment now involved in war 
production were used 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, we would practically double our 
present production. We must double or 
treble our present rate of production if we 
expect to attain the goal to which we are 
pledged. Production recently stepped up to 
the rate of about 3,000 planes a month; but 
we must do much better than that. 

We know that time is of the essence. 
The Allied Nations are agreed that “time is 
but a treacherous ally, ready to fight on 
either side,” and that an Allied victory in 
this globe-embracing war calls for speed and 
more speed in the production of more and 
more planes and tanks and ships and guns. 

We know concentration of control over raw 
and manufactured materials in the hands of 
a few larger corporations or holding compa- 
nies has endangered our chances of success 
in the war; and that lutely im- 
perative that we take immediate steps to 
correlate all our facilities and resources in 
order to win the war 

We know that every extra year of war will 
means hundreds of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, more killed and wounded, and billions 
of dollars more in expenditures to finance the 
war 

There is a rising tide of bitter protest be- 
cause of the manner in which labor is be- 
having or misbehaving. Volumes of scathing 
words have been hurled forth in acrimonious 
criticism of the Congress, the President, and 
the whole Democratic administration, includ- 
ing the Army, Air Corps, and Navy, charging 
us with coddling labor, condemning us for 
not making labor behave more patriotically. 
I must say that I have found most of this 
criticism to be highly exaggerated propa- 
ganda. I am told that as of March 17 there 
were between seven and one-half and eight 
million men in the United States at work in 
war industries and fewer than 100 on strike. 
It is manifestly unfair to lay all the blame 
at the door of organized labor. There has 
been too much of a tendency to single out 
labor as a horrible example 

Yes; it is true that before the infamous 
attack at Pearl Harbor we had far too many 
strikes, lay-offs, and stoppages in the war- 
industry plants of the ition, but all these 
delays cannot be charged to organized labor, 


it is abst 
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because in many cases the fault was in the 
employer or management. Capital and or- 
ganized labor should share equally this re- 
sponsibility for delay or failure, but since 
Pearl Harbor, be it said to the credit of both 
organized labor and industry, the delays and 
stoppages in the war industry of the Nation 
have been infinitestimally small when com- 
pared to the eight or ten million hard-working 
and patriotic men who have faithfully toiled 
to produce speedily the implements with 
which to win this war. Only in a very few 
cases in the thousands of war industrial 
plants throughout the entire Nation should 
a few unpatriotic, trouble-breeding labor 
leaders and greedy, selfish, profit-crazed in- 
dustrialists have been promptly shot at sun- 
rise or, as they would say in Germany, “liqui- 
dated.” 

Yes; many newspapers, columnists, poli- 
ticians, and others in letters to the Congress 
are demanding that the President and the 
Congress “crack down” on organized labor 
and take away from labor many of the legal 
rights and gains they have attained in a 
fight and struggle over a period of 50 years—« 
btcttle, a struggle, to give the men and women 
who toil and produce a real “break in life’”— 
freeing them from oppression, from the 
selfish, profit-mad employers and industrial- 
ists, freeing them and their families from 
virtual slavery, long hours of toil at low 
wages, unsanitary and hazardous labor con- 
ditions, and low, miserable living conditions 
and standards of life. 

I have Only one boy, and he is possibly on 
his way to Australia. Therefore, I share the 
feelings of anxiety and impatience of the 
many well-meaning critics who want to 
“crack down” on labor, industrialists, or on 
any other person who would for a moment 
delay the production of much-needed ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, and other implements 
of war, when our boys are being rushed to 
practically all the battle fronts all over the 
world to fight and to die to save our own 
country and all our people from slavery and 
oppression by powerful, well-trained, and 
highly equipped armies—foes whose ultimate 
aim is to crush and put in slavery the Ameri- 
can people. 

My countrymen, do not mistake the issue. 
It is the United States that Germany and 
Japan are seeking to defeat and destroy. 
They know that because of our wealth, re- 
sources, and our great industrial production 
and the fighting strength of cur manpower 
and womanpower, made strong because of 
our faith in and loyalty to the ideals of a 
truly democratic form of government, Amer- 
ica is the last and only obstacle in the way 
to defeat their dreams of world conquest and 
total domination and enslavement of all the 
races of mankind in the world today. 

Thank God the American people are still 
free as the winds, even if we are in the midst 
of war, all free except our soldier boys—they 
must take orders and do or die or be shot for 
disobedience. The laboring man in a war 
plant today is as free to work or play as the 
farmer in his fields. Suppose we should lose 
our heads and follow the advice of some of 
our wildest critics and crack down on organ- 
ized labor, rob them of their dearly bought 
and precious rights and the ten or 
twelve million skilled and trained industrial 
workers could walk out of every war plant in 
America and our whole program would be 
bogged down overnight. They would not need 
to strike—just walk out. They would not 
have to form picket lines or try to keep others 
by force and violence from working in these 
plants. There would be no one to take their 
places because these men are highly skilled. 
It takes months, and in some instances years, 
to learn to manipulate the highly mechanized 
and complicated machines which are now 
turning out the instruments of death and de- 
struction which are so sorely needed by our 
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boys on the battle fronts throughout the 
world, 

I warn my colleagues and my countrymen 
that we had better keep our feet on the 
ground. These are dangerous times. Go slow. 
Yes; stop sometimes and think. We could 
lose this war by our own mistakes. 

Mr, President, please let me say in this con- 
nection that I bitterly resent the charge which 
is so often made by some members of the 
press, by politiclans, and a few persons, that 
the President and the Congress are afraid to 
enact certain legislation because we are afraid 
of the political influences of the farm bloc, 
the labor group, or any other group or groups. 
I hate to think that my colleagues or any 
of them in the Senate would, in the face of 
the desperate war situation which confronts 
the Nation today, be influenced in any vote 
or action on any question for purely party, 
partisan politics, or even for his own political 
fortunes, and thereby jeopardize the welfare 
and safety, yea, the very life of the Republic. 

There is a great outpouring of patriotic 
declarations on the part of millions of good 
citizens who say that they want to do their 
part to help win the war if they only knew 
what to do. “How can I help?” “Where 
could I best fit into the war effort?” ‘These 
are oft-repeated questions we hear on every 
side. Of course, there is not a place in the 
armed forces for everyone who wants to do 
his bit toward winning the war. For every 
man that es into the armed forces, 18 men 
or women must stay busy here on the home 
front to produce the supplies and materials 
of war. Gen. Ben Lear recently Cceclared: 

“Your sons are being made into fighters. 
Their instruction may be varied and require 
professional skill. but their mission is sim- 
ple—to destroy the enemy on land, on the 
seas, and in the air Their families at home, 
their neighbors around the corner, their 
teamworkers in the factories and on the 
farms, they, too, belong grimly, determinedly, 
unselfishly, in the ranks of the warriors of 
the Republic. They, too, must fight for every 
advantage that may be given their men and 
their allies on the battle fronts. At home as 
greatly as on the seas, in the deserts, among 
the jungles, and over the mountains anc 
plains—fighters will win.” 

Multiplied thousands of men and women 
are being thrown cut of work because their 
former cccupations have been disrupted by 
war priorities. In all, I think there are 
about five or six million unemployed workers 
in the United States at this time 

So on the one hand we have the spectacle 
of lagging production in essenti 








war indus- 
tries. On the other hand we have the spec- 
tacle of millions of people wanting and need- 
ing work, but who have been unable to find 
their peculiar niche in the war program. 
This is indeed an ironic situation. It is a 
baffing enigma; a conflicting situation lead- 
ing to disunity, discontent, insecurity, and 
ineffectiveness in our war effort 

Everyone agrees that we have a tremen- 
dous job to a No one doubts that in the 
long run the American people will neces- 
sarily shoulder the major burden of winning 
the victory and writing the peace that fol- 
lows; becau v lave the preponderance of 
potentia and womanpower, the 


greatel sic resources, and the 








greate! ire just about the only 
nation that has enough food even now, and 
before this titanic struggle is over we shall 
have to help feed and clothe the whole world 














































long time that today he is the ruler of Eu- 
rope and that tomorrow he will rule t 
world; that the Japs already have their blue- 
prints made for ruling America from the 
White House in Washington. Yes; even the 
man in the street knows that what we must 
do to the Axis terrorists is to meet them, 
beat them, and destroy them for all time to 
come. 

After much deliberation on the problem 
confronting us, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the solution lies in complete mobili- 
zation of our people and all that we possess 
for a successful prosecution of the war. It 
is my modest opinion that we must work out 
an orderly system whereby each individual 
and our diverse resources will be placed at 
the service of the country, to be utilized 
where most needed. This is my answer to 
the swivel-chair generals who have found it 
so easy to sit behind polished desks and dis- 
patch caustic messages to Washington criti- 
cizing what has been done, without offering 
anything better to take its place 

My answer to the carping critics is: Then 
let us have total mobilization of all the people 
and all our resources, organized i 
tive units to serve according to the n 
of necessity 

“Each man to his place, O Israel, and dr 
thou on to victory!” 

I propose that we amend the Selectiv 
Training and Service Act of 1940 so as to re- 
quire every citizen of the United States and 
every other person residing in the United 
States, 18 years of age or older, to submit to 
registration in the same manner that the 
young men from 20 to 44 already have been 
required to register for military service 

I propose that the President of the United 
States be authorized and empowered to order 
any such person or persons to perform any 
work or duties which he is capable of pe 
forming and to fix the terms and conditions 
upon which such work or duties shal 
formed and to prescribe the 
to be paid therefor. 

I propose that the President of the United 
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States be authorized and empowered to requi- 
sition any property of any nature er 
that is needed for the defense of intry 





or for prosecution of the war 

Mr. President, I believe a large percentage 
of our people will be inclined to favor this 
method of integrating and coordinating our 
manpower, womanpower, and our material 
resources or properties. I am sure that every 
father and mother who have a son facing shot 
and shell, every wife whose hust 
ing his life at the front, every sister and 
brother of boys daily risking their lives on 
some battleground somewhere in the world, 
and every patriotic citizen who daily prays 


for the lives and safety of our boys will ap- 
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prove of this all-out total mobilization of the 
country’s all to back up and protect our boys 
while they fight and die and to make certa 
cur victory. Our boys are taking the gr 
risk, giving their all, 24 hours a day nd 
many are dying for us and our intry We 
at home can at z ] 8 
and all we v 
that more of 

But whether others ag! th 1 tod 
or not, I know that 
the long black boxes, draped 
Old Glory, containing the ur 
immortal herces who gave thei: t tl 
Republic might live, beg 
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job would offer, a total of 57 | t 1- 
swered, “Yes”; 40 percent answe y d 
3 percent were undecided 

The public-opin 
drafting women 
work revealed that 
polled voted “Yes,” and that 63 per 
men were in favor of it. 





A few days ago President R It ! 
the Nation that “no American m: ' 
or child can escape the consequences of 
war.” He warmly approved the fi wil 
excerpt from a book entitled “This I 
War” by Marquis W. Child 
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addition to the 5,000,000 actively engaged in 
warfare, there are 10,000,000 reserves and 49,- 
000,000 potential fighting men. We are re- 
minded, that the classification “fighting 
men” includes the womenfolk. It includes 
the well-known Kevangsi battalion of Chi- 
nese women at the front. 

informed that in those coun- 
it is mandatory that every citizen 





too 


I am reliably 
tries where 


do his part there is a tremendous boon to 
morale in working together in a common 
cause. As one writer expressed it: 

It is the same lift that is imparted by a 
great choir of voices, or by a full-throated 
band, a tremendous orchestra vibrating to 
a single theme It is a lift that actuates 
the thousands of pilots, the tens of thou- 
sands of marching men who are pouring 
like a resistless avalanche through the moun- 
tain passes and into the valleys.” 


Kustralians apparently have found regi- 
mented manpower and womanpower and 
uith highiy satisfactory. At least, they 
have retained throughout the past quarter 
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Minimize petty jealousies and dissensions 
between various groups of capital, commerce, 
industry, labor, agriculture, and so on. 

Accelerate our production program to such 
an extent that we can do the job we have 
to do in much shorter time and thereby save 
perhaps millions of lives as well as billions 
of dollars. 

Sound the death knell for a luxury-sof- 
tened era of playboys and glamour girls. 
Rout and corral the lounge lizards, parasites, 
sons and daughters of the rich, and the polit- 
ically powerful who may have tried or may 
yet try to escape their part in this war effort 
by pressure on draft boards, and the able- 
bodied clerks and employees of the county, 
city, State, and Federal agencies, whose places 
can be filled with women and men who, on 
account of age or physical defects, cannot 
fight on the front. We have over a million 
employees on the Federal pay rolls today. 
We could take from these rolls enough young 
men between the ages of 20 to 44, inclusive— 
and I am sure they are anxious to fight—to 
whip half the Japanese Army. Their places 
could be filled overnight by a million women 
and men not eligible for combative service— 
ail anxious to get these jobs—and the work 


of the Federal Government would move 
smoothly and effectively along 

We would do away with profiteering by 
contractors and manufacturers. We would 


put practically all the labor racketeers in the 
front lines; and those who were left after 
examination we would put to work producirg 
instead of consuming. Even John L. Lewis 
and William Green would be subject to the 
orders and commands of their Government— 
a democracy really at war. I am sure organ- 
ized labor would wholeheartedly approve of 
total mobilization, because then there would 
be no reason to modify or repeal any of the 
rights of labor under the law for the duration 
of the war 


and they would then know of a 
certainty that we meant to and would win 
the war, forever making safe the liberties and 
freedoms of this great country, where even 


the humble laboring man has the oppor- 
tunity of a decent living for himself and his 
family He would know that when we win 
this war it will bring freedom to his brother 
throughout the world, for he knows 
that at this very moment half the world is 


laborers 


in abject slavery under totalitarian taskmas- 
ters. Laborers are half starved, working long 


hours with no pay 


Serve notice on our enemies that we are a 








determined Nation of busy, patriotic Ameri- 

cans working and fighting in a common cause 

to wipe “totalityranny” from the face of the 

earth 

Boost immeasurably the morale of the men 

n the armed forces by proving to them that 

while they fight for us in the lines we are 

fighting for them behind the lines with all 

our manpower, womanpow 1 material 
resource 

Of course, there will be objections to this 

proposed total mobilization plan. Some of 

the objections will be inspired by selfishness. 

Certain persons will o ject on the alleged 

rounds that such a plan would give too 

much authority to our President and foster 

a dicts It would do no such thing. 

In the plac it would be only for the 

duration of th var, au repealed 

n the wa! over, and uld be repealed 

by a concurrent resolution by Congress—a 

resolution which would not require the Presi- 

der signature—at any time during the 

should it prove ineff ive or otherwise 
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legislative representatives and their Presi- 
dent. By the same token they select the 
Commander in Chief of their armed forces, 
because the President is the Commander in 
Chief. It would be impossible for President 
Roosevelt to become a dictator even if he 
so desired—-which he most certainly does 
not—because his term expires at the end of 
1944; and it will be the people's prerogative 
and inalienable right to say who shail be 
the next President. 

In a dictatorship the men who are in con- 
trol can be removed in only one way, and 
that is by destroying them. This great dif- 
ference between dictators in totalitarian 
countries and duly elected representatives of 
the people in a true democracy such as ours 
is one of the principal things we are fighting 
to preserve. We are very conscious of that 
difference, too, in these perilous times when 
our precious liberties and freedoms are at 
stake. 

I honestly believe that complete mobiliza- 
tion is the best conceivable plan for making 
everybody in the country feel that he or 
she truly belongs in this great democracy 
cf ours. I am sure it would be the most 
satisfactory means of making each and every 
person shoulder his or her share of the bur- 
dens of war for the preservation of a way 
of life which has conveyed so many blessings 
to so many people. 

It does not take a prophet or the son of 
a prophet to know that integration, concen- 
tration, and coordination of all our talents 
and our material resources will be required 
to win this war. I reiterate that Iam firmly 
convinced we can best accomplish this noble 
objective by a total mobilization of our peo- 
ple and our possessions. Prompted by this 
conviction, I am introducing a bill for pas- 
sage by the Congress, to provide for com- 
plete mobilization of the people and the 
resources of the United States for our own 
national defense and for prosecution of the 
the form of 





war, in amendments to our 
Selective Training and Service Act of i940. 





Good Words for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 24 


n 


Thursday. O tober 15) 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcoRD an excellent editorial entitled 
“Good Words for Congress” published in 
he Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of Octo- 
ber 10, 1942. 

There being no objec 
was ordered to be ¢ 
as follows: 


(legislative day of 
19 A 2 


tion, the editorial 
rinted in the RrEcorp, 











Because many shafts of criticism have been 
directed at Congr f various reasons 
danger has arisen that the Am in publ 
will get the idea t re ntative govern- 
ment is threatening to be a failure Swvuch a 
co usion is ur 1 ed ¢ t would b 
calamitous 

It should never be f ten that opp 
tion to legislative me s, however neces- 
sary and urgent they may seem to be, serves 
as a safeguard against excesses, undue Nast 
and mistakes—errors \ h in billion-dolla 
Gays covlld be of stel har 
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brought out the facts of waste and the con- 
fusion and failure of responsible authorities 
in so many different fields of our war activity, 
he said in a speech before a Republican mass 
meeting at Lincoln, Nebr., last night. 

In the functioning of the American system 
of checks and balances, the part of Congress 
was never so important as it is today. 

When we think of criticisms and critics, 
Congress appears in the first row in both 
cases. Congress in bearing criticism can find 
consolation in jts own role of the Nation’s 
foremost critic, one that can give invaluable 
service, as Mr. Landon was at pains to remind 
the people last night. 

Nor was his a partisan tribute. Many 
courageous Democrats in Congress have not 
pulled their punches, he said. A bi-partisan 
flavor was found in his further assertion, 
“the Senate committee On agriculture has 
done an outstanding piece of work in forcing 
the administration to act on the rubber 
situation.” 

On quite another subject, Mr. Landon made 
the ominous prediction that the nation is 
going to be short of oil in another year or 
twe, because, he said, the administration 
agencies are mistakenly counting on ficti- 
tious petroleum reserves. It is easy to be- 
lieve that his assertion will challenge con- 
gressional attention, 





Award of Army-Navy E Flag to Auto 
Ordnance Corporation of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, in the 
Bridgeport Post of October 14, 1942, there 
appeared a very interesting article con- 
cerning the Auto Ordnance Corporation 
of that city. 

This newspaper’s story pointed to an 
outstanding example of the ability of 
American industry to perform under 
pressure, The afore-mentioned company, 
which has been designated to receive the 
Army and Navy E award on November 
2, was started in 1939 without plant, ma- 
chinery, or organization. Its tommy gun 
is now in service all over the world. 

Because this story is so interesting, and 
so encouraging, and might prove an in- 
centive to others engaged in the war pro- 
gram, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Auto ORDNANCE To Get ARMy-NAvy E 
1G NOVEMBER 2 

Indicative of America’s manufacturing abil- 
ity and mass production skill is the coveted 
Army and Navy E award, which has been 
accorded to the Auto Ordnance Corporation 
of this city, for excellence in production. The 
award will be made at the corporation's 
Bridgeport plant on November 2 

According to Russell Maguire, president, 
this corporation at the start of the European 
war in 1939, had no plant, no machinery, and 
an organization of only six persons, three of 
whom were wemen. The corporation had 
been in the process of liquidation inany years 









| 
over the National Broadcasting Co. 


| and had not manufactured any new guns 
since 1922, a period of 18 years. 

Mr. Maguire stated that when he pur- 
chased the corporation he had never made 
guns or munitions before and the corporation 
was the youngest corporation to enter large- 
scale production in the small arms field. He 
gathered around him a group of other young 
men who had equal faith in the potentialities 
of the tommy gun in the present World 
War. They proceeded from scratch to lease, 
then purchase, and then build their own 
plants. 


GUNS ON ALL FRONTS 

This corporation was one of the early con- 
cerns to adopt the practice of widespread sub- 
contracting in order to step up production. 
The success with which this has been achieved 
is evidenced by the fact that the tommy 
gun has been in action on every front of the 
present World War, from Norway to Singa- 
pore, in the invasion of the Lowlands, at 





| Dunkerque, in the deserts of Libya, at Bataan, 


and in the Solomon Islands. It has probably 
been the most widely known and used Ameri- 
can weapon by Allied troops engaged in the 
present conflict. 

Recruiting and training vast numbers of 


} men at the machines, who had not formerly 


been skilled gunsmiths and who had not been 
trained in the profession of arms manufac- 
ture, was no small undertaking under the 
pressure of war requirements. Yet it is sig- 
nificant that from this plant in Bridgeport 
both the top national award and a certificate 
of merit were given to workmen at the ma- 
chines for the development of new methods 
and fixtures responsible for large speed-ups 
in manufacturing processes, Mr. Maguire 
said. 

The Auto Ordnance Corporation is the first 
manufacturer of portable small-arms weap- 


| ons which has received the Army and Navy 


E solely for the manufacture of such 
weapons and has had one of the outstanding 
production records of the current war effort. 


TANKS USE LOCAL PRODUCT 


The tommy gun has not only been widely 
used by the Commandos in their raids on 
enemy-held territory but has been standard 
equipment not only in the United States 
Army, Marines, and Coast Guard, but with 
the British Army and the Empire forces, the 
Russians, the Dutch in the East Indies, and 
the Chinese, and Free French. It has literally 
been used on land, on the sea, and in the air, 
since paratroops are equipped with it as part 
of their fighting paraphernalia, and the tanks 
of our armed forces are all equipped with 
tommy guns. 





Politics and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 





unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Politics and War, 





which I delivered last Saturday night 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 
My friends, I 


am addressing you tonight 
upon I 


a matter of great importance to the 


people of the United States. I refer to the 
election to be held on the 3d day of Novem- 
ber. 

On that day the people of the United States 
will elect a new House of Representatives 
and the people of one-third of the State 
will elect United States Senators. 

There have been sOme among our peopie 
who have expressed regret that in tl 
of a great war it becomes necessary 
an election. This feeling has been I 
because the people are now primarily 
cerned with the conduct and early winning 
the war. 

But under our Constitution the pecple are 
required every 2 years to choose Members of 
the House of Representatives, and the peopl: 
of one-third of the States are required to 
choose Members of the United States Senat 

Even if I had the power to change this con- 
stitutional requirement and prolong the terms 
of Members of Congress by suspending all 
elections during the existence of war, I would 
not do so. It is essential that the people 
express their judgment on the conduct and 
record of their public servants in war no less 
than in peace. We do not believe that it is 
necessary to destroy or suspend popular gov- 
ernment in order to preserve it 

So that every seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from all the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts must be filled, either by reelecting sit- 
ting Members or by the seiection of new 
Members. Likewise 1 seat in the United 
States Senate from each of One-third of 
States must be filled. 

Those who are elected to the House of Rep- 
rer°ntatives on November 3 will serve until 
January 1945. No one can now predict when 
this struggle will be over. We all hope that 
it will have ended by the end of the next con 
gressional term. But we do not know a1 
we cannot know. We are reasonably certaiz 
however, that those who 
House of Representatives this year will serve 
during the next 2 years of war or post-v 
problems. 

For this reason, those who exercise 
right to vote have a right and ov 
selves and to their country to search the 








the 






d 


are elected to th 


ve it to them- 


record and the character of every man «< 
woman who asks to be elevated to or retain 
in this station of power and high res} - 
sibility. 

Those who shall vote have the right and 


the obligation to exercise the 
manner as will guarantee to the wh 
try the maximum of 
and broad-minded service to the caus¢ 

which we are fighting and the men who e 


fighting that cause, not only during the v 





intelligent, unselfish 





itself but in the days of peace 
follow 
While Members of the House of Represent- 
atives elected this year will serve f ly 2 
years and only until January 1945, those wh 
e chosen as Members of the United Stat 


Senate will 


ary 1949. 


serve for 6 years and until Janu- 


Therefore these Senators will not 


only exercise great power during the remain- 
¥ days of the war but will, in all likelihoc 
exercise gre power and influence 
making of the peace which shall 
r; for no treaty of peace, howe' wis 
effecti' 


just, can become 








the burdens w 1 
the fears whicl them day |} 
year by year and tion by 

These burdens must becOme u 
unless they are lifted; and the I 
rob mankind of the joy of lif 
pride of achievement unless they d 
pated and the souls of men Ms n 
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again are stimulated by the hope of re- 
stored and safeguarded freedom. 

These hopes may be fortified and perpetu- 
ated by the Senate of the United States dur- 
ing the next few years, or they may be dashed 
esunder and thwarted altogether by that 
same body. The United States Senate, in the 
field of domestic policy and in the field of 
international relations, is the most power- 
ful legislative assembly in the world. In this 
latter field, wherein lies the course our coun- 
try shall follow in its treaty-making activi- 
ties, two-thirds of the Senate must approve 
before the President or the Department of 
State or the nations of the world can con- 
suramate any treaty, however wise, just, far- 
sighted or humane it may be. In other 
words, how utterly important and indispens- 
able it is that those who are chosen for this 
great. service shall be broadminded, well in- 
formed, free from narrow or provincial prej- 
udices, and equipped with courage and deter- 
mination. The fate of mankind for genera- 
tions may hang on the result of the choice 
which the people will make 10 days from now. 

We have sent and are sending and must 
continue to send our fighting men in all 
branches of the armed services to the battle- 
fields of the world. We cannot now foresee 
upon what fields they will be required to 
fight. But wherever they may be required 
to fight, we are proud to know that they will, 
by their conduct, by their willingness to make 
the complete sacrifice, justify our faith in 
them and justify the traditions and stand- 
ards which have made glorious the history 
of our country. 

We who must remain on the home front 
must justify our conduct to those who are 
to do the fighting. 

We cannot all of us fight in uniform. We 
cannot all go to the front as members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or 
other organizations. 

But there is a duty that we can perform 
at home—and it is a duty that our men in 
uniform who will bear the burden of battle 
have a right to expect us to perform—that is 
the duty of choosing Members of the Con- 


gress of the United States who will not betray 


them while the fighting is in progress, or 
the cause for which they fight when the 
fighting is over. By the side of every voter 
on November 3 a soldier or sailor will be 
standing. You may not see him. He may 
be in Australia, or China, or Egypt, or Eng- 
Jand, or Africa, or Iceland, or Russia, or 


France, or the Solomons, or Burma, or Alaska. 
He may be sailing the tempestuous seas 
where assassins lurk, or he may be zooming 
through the treacherous clouds in search of 
an equally treacherous enemy. But he will 
be standing by your side when you vote. 
He will be pleading with you not to nullify 


or make more difficult this task by giving 
a legislative commission to any man or 
woman, regardess of political affiliations, 
v ecord and whose character do not 

assurance of complete devotion to the 
cause for which this man in uniform is 
fighting. He will be pleading with you to 
live and make your Government live for the 


lofty ideals for which he is willing to die. 
I can conjure up no excuse or defense that 
any eligible voter can give for failing to per- 
m this duty to his country in its hour of 
greatest peril. 
ire many ways in which we can 
r duty on this home front which 
e enumerate. sut this one duty 


of which I am 





speaking now is the duty to 
vote, no matter how you vote. 
This right has been abolished in wide areas 
throughout the earth. There is now scarcely 
nation or a people on the Continent of 
urope where the people have any voice in 
the government under which they live. 





The same is true in large portions of Asia, 
especially where Japan has conquered Asiatic 
territory. Axis domination anywhere and 
ht of 


everywhere is itself a denial of the rig 


the people to any voice or choice in the gov- 
ernment which lords it over them. 

Therefore when we are in the midst of a 
great war to preserve our liberties and all the 
rights which are inherent in our free system 
of democracy it is more important than ever 
that we justify those rights by exercising 
them. 

This is one of the most effective ways in 
which we can do our duty on this home front. 

We call in endless parade before our eyes 
the legendary but real characters who have 
in the centuries and decades that are past 
laid their lives upon the altar that we may 
live the lives of free men and women. We 
survey this handiwork and we compare their 
opportunities and obligations with ours and 
the magnitude of their task with ours. 

In the performance of the task which now 
is ours we will prove or disprove our right to 
the pride in them which we proclaim. We 
will prove whether they wrought in vain, 
whether we are worthy of the foundations 
which they erected for the tabernacle of our 
liberties. 

What is this task which faces us? What 
is this thing which we clutch to our bosoms 
and fight for and will not permit to be 
snatched from us? 

We know what it is. Every soldier and 
sailor knows what it is. Every mother who 
looks with adoration upon her sleeping baby 
in its cradle knows what it is. Every school 
child who plods away for knowledge and 
wisdom and cherishes an upright ambition 
knows what it is. 

Every craftsman who stands by machine or 
workbench knows what it is, 

Every tiller of the soil who plants his seed 
with a prayer that the season may be propi- 
tious knows what it is. 

We are engaged in the mightiest struggle 
ever waged to preserve the gains mankind 
has made since the dawn of the Christian 
era. It is idle and pointless for us now to 
praise those who have in the past charted 
the course and erected the milestones of our 
progress, unless we are willing to bear the 
torch and the cross and extend the trail, 
and leave a few milestones of our own for 
the guidance and inspiration of those who 
will follow us. 

The vast majority of the people of the 
world did not want this war. The demo- 
cratic nations of the world did not want it. 
The President of the United States and those 
who labored with him exerted all the in- 
fluence which they possessed to avert the 
struggle before it began, and after it began, 
strove to protect our own people and our 
own institutions and our own civilization 
from its ravage F 

As we look in retrospect upon the events 
of the past 5 or 6 years, it seems that the 
President foresaw with marvelous vision the 
coming storm and sought to build up our 
powers to resist it. His, for a while, and 
almost up to the final moment of the break, 
was a voice cryi out in the wilderness. 
fis foresight was abundantly vindicated by 
the events which are yet fresh in our minds. 

Among the vast population of more than 
2,000,000,000 people who inhabit this globe, 
for peace and peaceful growth 
and cooperation was a consuming passion. 
That passion actuated our own people in 


America; and they fervently prayed that the 





























influence of their Government would turn 
the scales against the s ghter, and that, 
if war must come, this Government would be 
able to shield them against its burning 
flames 

But it was not to be. Gradually the pat- 
tern of the ruthless and diabolical thing 


which had been turned loose upon mankind 


+ #a\\-7 
began to unfold. 





There were, we know, many earnest but 
shor hted people who said that it was not 
our war; that we were not responsible for it 
or concerned with it; that we could, as a 
people, withdraw into a storm cellar or an 
air-raid shelter and await the passing of the 
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hurricane or the raid, hoping to find a cloud- 
less sky or the rainbow of peace, and our 
homes and lands and institutions untouched. 

But this was not to be. For the concep- 
tion and pattern of this attack upon civili- 
zation in all parts of the world have been 
the same. 

The unprovoked attack of Japan upon Man- 
churia in 1931; the invasion of Ethiopia in 
1935; the brutal onslaught against China in 
1937; the devastation of Poland by Hitler in 
1939; the callous and unmitigated invasion 
of Russia in 1941, and the treacherous attack 
upon the United States at Pearl Harbor last 
December 7 were all taken from the same 
blueprint. 

None of the nations attacked were ready, 
because they were for the most part demo- 
cratic nations and were not armed camps 
ready to spring to war at a moment’s notice, 
And the people of those nations were so 
anxious for peace that they were loath to 
believe that war was just around the corner. 

We were no exception to this rule. We 
were not ready when Pearl Harbor came. We 
had, it is true, under the President's leader- 
ship and urgings, increased our Army and 
Navy, but we had not caught up with the 
precious time lost from 1920 to 1932, when 
not a battleship was built for the Navy of 
the United States. Even after the clouds 
began to appear in the sky, and grew more 
ominous from the rise of Hitler in 1933, many 
of those who pretended to speak for the 
people insisted that there was nothing we 
ought to do about it. 

In the last war we raised a magnificent 
army of 4,000,000 men, sent more than half 
of them overseas, took part in many im- 
portant engagements on the battlefields of 
Europe and contributed decisively to the 
victory over Germany. Eut we had to fight 
for the most part with equipment we secured 
from our Allies, for at the outbreak of that 
war we had no munitions industry worthy of 

he name. 

These things constitute no excuse for any 
failures or shortcomings from which we may 
suffer now; but they emphasize the magni- 
tude of the struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged, and the demand it makes upon every 
one of us to subordinate our personal and 
selfish interests to the supreme requirements 
of our country. 

In the last war we relied upon our asso- 
ciate nations to furnish the equipment for 
our Army. We cannot do that now. We 
must train and equip not only an army of 
our own, but we must assist our Allies, the 
United Nations, to equip their armies, and it 
is in our interest to do so. We may be re- 
quired also to equip armies of cur Own twice 
as large as our armies in the last war, and 
we must build the ships essential to deliver 
these supplies and this Army wherever they 
are needed to strike our hydraheaded enemy 
and beat him down. 

In order to do these things it has been 
necessary to convert our whole economy to a 
total war basis, a thing which we have not 
been required to do before to the same ex- 
tent in all our history. 

I do not minimize the fact that in this 
gigantic process there have been mistakes 
and shortcomings. I do not blind myself to 
the cupidity or venality which may have crept 
into this program on the part of some men of 
the type who have from time immemorial 
taken advantage of human catastrophes to 
reap an unjust reward for themselves. No 
race, creed, or political party has a monopoly 
on this trait. 

But in spite of these obvious and inevitable 
defects in the gearing of our war machinery, 
and in view of the low level from which we 
started, the American people have a right to 
be proud of the record of achievement which 
has been chalked up by them and in their 
behalf by men and women of all faiths, reli- 
gions, color, conditions, and grades of expe- 
rience. 
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I am speaking still of that home front, 
of which you and I are a part. It is not as 
glamorous as the battlefield. It may not 
offer as many opportunities for distinguished 
medals. 

But it is as essential in modern warfare as 
any other portion of the fighting program. 
Wars are no longer fought by armies and 
navies alone. Wars are fought by peoples. 
We are all soldiers, whether in uniform or 
civilian garb, and treachery or neglect or in- 
difference are as much to be condemned on 
this home front as if committed where the 
battle rages. The man who now slumbers at 
his post here may cause the loss of battles 
and lives and prolong the war as truly as 
would the soldier who sleeps at his post while 
the enemy advances. 

Vast sums are required of us in taxes and 
in loans to cur Government, These outlays 
will involve hardships. The American people 
understand this. But there may be some 
who will seek public favor or the votes of 
the people by magnifying these hardships to 
foment discontent among the people. Be- 
ware of such men. Whether they know it 
or intend it, they are supplementing the ma- 
licilous propaganda of the enemy. Such men 
are not entitled to the confidence or respect 
of the American people. 

In this war we have been compelled to 
forego conveniences. We must restrict our 
pleasures, and now and then we may feel 
that our necessities have been curtailed. But 
this is war. And this is the price we must 
pay if our Nation is to survive. 

There may be those who will seek to arouse 
in the minds of Americans bitter resentment 
over some economic or personal dislocation, 
or some fancied grievance, in order to capi- 
talize it for political advancement. Such an 
effort is a poor compliment to the spirit of 
America. It is unworthy of any man who 
asks to be entrusted with power and with 
the lives of American soldiers. Beware of 
such men in any party or any State. 

We American people are not afraid of hard- 
ships. Out of hardship our Nation was born 
and strengthened. And there is no hardship 
or self-denial that we shall endure at home 
which compares with the sacrifices that may 
be required of those who fight our battles 
around the world. 

There may be men who will seek your sup- 
port because it has been necessary to curb 
prices and wages and profits in order to con- 
trol and regulate the rising cost of living 
to the American people and prevent the wild 
inflation and its consequences which flowed 
from the last war. Such appeal would be 
sordid and base, and should be repudiated 
by every voter upon whom it is attempted. 

There will be those who will cry aloud at 
the conduct of the war; and they will claim 
and are claiming that they or their political 
organization are essential to final and com- 
plete victory over our enemies. 

Let me warn the people to examine the 
records of such men to ascertain what con- 
tribution they made toward the preparation 
of our country to meet the attack before 
it was launched against us. That prepara- 
tion was not only military and naval. It 
was economic and psychological. It was 
moral and spiritual. Those who kept their 
feet always on the brakes when our Govern- 
ment was hastening to put its house in or- 
der and prepare for the storm which was 
headed our way and struck us last Decem- 
ber, have no right now to pretend that they 
are entitled to the driver’s seat on the ground 
that they can do a better job than those upon 
whom the people and the Constitution have 
placed this responsibility. 

The forefathers whom we proudly honor 
on every appropriate occasion lived simple 
and hardy lives. 

We may be asked to make ours so simple 
or so hardy. But if we are required to do so 
it would be a small price to pay for the 


preservation of our liberties and our institu- 
tions. 

On this home front, with every weapon 
at our command, we might fight fear. Our 
enemy will attempt to cultivate this weak- 
ness. We must resist it. 

We must fight suspicions directed against 
those who bear the responsibility of high 
decision. Our enemy will seek to divide us 
by fomenting suspicion of our Government, 
our Allies, and our good faith. Every voter 
who exercises the right of choice must keep 
in mind the subtle voice of our enemy 
always seeking to divide us and conquer us. 

We must fight against intemperate im- 
patience. 

This does not mean that we must not be 
alert and watchful over the conduct of our 
Government and those who act for us. But 
it means that in the high strategy of war we 
must trust our military and naval officers. 

We must fight with one another and not 
against one another. This is the standard we 
demand of those who wear the uniform. Shall 
we be worthy of them if we set a lower stand- 
ard for ourselves? 

In the midst of this world-wide crisis, when 
all the freedoms we cherish and even civili- 
zation hang in the balance, is it asking tco 
much to urge that every eligible man and 
woman in this Nation go to their polling 
places and vote on the 3d of November? Is it 
asking too much to urge that they urge their 
neighbors to vote and assist them in every way 
to co so? 

Is it asking too much to urge that in exer- 
cising this precious privilege it be done in a 
manner best calculated to preserve that unity 
of spirit and organization without which we 
cannot win? 

Let not the result of our election give en- 
couragement or ground for glee among the 
Hitlers, the Mussolinis, or the war lords of 
Japan. Such a result would prolong the war, 
cost precious American lives, and complicate 
all the problems the war will bequeath to us, 

Every man or woman who wears the uni- 
form of our country is concerned over the 
verdict we shall render. Every haggard face 
in all the world that looks up through tears to 
catch a glimpse of happier days and a happier 
fate will be concerned in that verdict. 

Let that verdict be such an overwhelming 
expression of our united purpose and deter- 
mination, regardless of politics, religion, or 
color, as will stun and confound our enemies 
everywhere, and give eternal hope to all who 
believe in us and fight with us for the victory 
we must secure. Nothing short of this will 
fortify our faith or bring terror to our 
enemies. 

Let our ballots in this great struggle be 
shots that will be heard around the world. 





Correspondence on Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Trusts and Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD correspondence 
relating to pension and profit-sharing 
trusts and plans between Mr. G. H. 
Bucher, president of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., and myself, and 
also with Thomas Tarleau, tax legisla- 
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tive counsel of the Treasury Department. 
I believe these letters will be of general 
interest, as they bring out the salient 
facts of this important subject. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 31, 1942 
Hon. JAMES J. Davis, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D.C 

DeaR SENATOR Davis: The tax bill (H. R. 
7378) recently adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and now before your committee 
contains certain provisions affecting pension 
trusts concerning which we wish to suggest 
certain modifications, in order to clarify the 
intent and to avoid the possibility of unin- 
tended hardships and results contrary to the 
public interest. 

We refer to the provisions contained in 
section 144 of the bill, which proposes to 
amend section 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to pension trusts. The provi- 
sions we have in mind are contained in para- 
graphs (3) and (4) of proposed clause (a) of 
section 165. Paragraph (3) provides, in sub- 
stance, that a pension trust will be exempt 
from tax if it is part of a plan which benefits 
either (subparagraph (A)) 70 percent or 
more of the employees, excluding employees 
employed not more than a minimum period 
prescribed by the trust, not to exceed 5 years, 
or (subparagraph (B)) such employees as 
qualify under a classification set up by the 
employer and found by the Commissioner not 
to be discriminatory in favor of officers, 
shareholders, supervisory or highly compen- 
sated employees. Paragraph (4) provides 
similar exemption if the contributions or 
benefits under the trust do not have the ef- 
fect of discriminating in favor of any em- 
ployee whose compensation is greater than 
that of other employees. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has a pension plan which was created 
in 1929, under an irrevocable pension trust 
covering substantially all of the employees 
of the company and providing for pensions 
based on the employee's length of service and 
certain wage or salary classifications. The 
cost of the pension so provided is borne en- 
tirely by the company, without any contrib- 
utory payments by the employee. Annuity 
certificates to cover annunities payable upon 
the employee’s retirement from the com- 
pany’s service at retirement age were issued 
to the employees at the time the plan was 
put into effect, and additional annuity cer- 
tificates, likewise payable upon such retire- 
ment, to cover the services of employees for 
subsequent years, were issued from year to 
year thereafter until the end of the year 1935 
These annuity certificates were issued from 
year to year in so-called annuity units, based 
on the following classifications: 


Number of 


Yearly wages: annuity units 
$1,500 and wnder.............- a 
$1,501 to $2,100___ ~ 1% 

, $2,101 to $2,700____- =.2 

> $2,701 to $3,300__- 2 

» $3,301 to $3,900_____- 3 

% $3,901 to $4,500_____- aaa 

. $4,501 to $5,100__. a ¥ 
$5,101 to $6,300______- . 4% 
$6,301 to $7,500___ , 5 
$7,501 and over___-_- ‘ ; 6 


One annuity unit represents $1 per month 
payable upon the employee's retirement from 
the company service at retirement age 

Under this pension plan 2,763 person 
have heretofore been retired and have re- 
ceived pensions for the rest of their live 
ranging from $2 to $325 per month 

The pension trust established by tl 
pany might be construed not to be exempt 
from tax under the proposed subparagraph 


is com- 
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(A) of paragraph (3) because, as of January 
1, 1936, due to the passage of the Federal 
Social Security Act, the issuance of further 
annuity certificates to employees for service 
for subsequent years was discontinued and 
the number of new employees since that date 
is sufficient so that at this time 70 percent of 
the present employees are not included in the 
plan. However, all employees of the company 
were included in the plan from the time 
when it was established until December 31, 
1935, when the issuance of annuity certifi- 
cates was discontinued, and all employees of 
the company as of December 31, 1935, who 
are still employed are now included under 
the plan and the company has continued, and 
will continue for a number of years, to make 
payments to the pension trust in order to 
provide the necessary funds for the pensions 
payable thereunder to its employees who have 
heretofore retired or may hereafter retire 
from the company’s service at retirement age 
and who may hold such annuity certificates. 
In order to avoid any possible misconstruc- 
tion or interpretation not in accordance with 
the purpose of the law, it is believed that the 
proposed subparagraph (A) of paragraph (3) 
might well be modified so that it would ex- 
pressly permit exemption from tax of pen- 
sion plans such as that established by this 
company, by making the. 70-percent test ap- 
ply as of the date when the plan was estab- 
lished 

With respect to proposed subparagraph 
(B) of paragraph (3) and proposed paragraph 
(4), it will be observed that the wage classi- 
fications stated above, and the differences in 
pensions resulting therefrom, are relatively 
narrow and, as is self-evident, were not in- 
tended to result and do not result in any 
jiarge or discriminatory pensions to high-sal- 
aried employees. It will also be noted that 
the classifications are based on fixed yearly 
Wage groupings, with minimum and maxi- 
mum wage limits for each group. 

In the House committee’s report it is stated 
that “Determination of benefits according to 
a fixed percentage of wages should not be 
considered discriminatory, even though it re- 
sults in larger benefits to highly paid em- 
ployees. However, the use of one scale for 
officials and a less generous scale for other 
employees would be discriminatory.” It is 
believed that this statement of intention 
should be construed to afford this company’s 
pension plan and trust exemptions from tax 
under the proposed law, inasmuch as the 
wage classifications were intended to be—and 
it is believed are—reasonable and fair and 
not discriminatory in any respect. While 
benefits under the plan are not determined 
by a fixed percentage of wages, they are de- 
termined according to blocked wage group- 
ings which are eminently fair and just. 
Therefore, in order to avoid any possible mis- 
interpretation of the provisions of the pro- 
posed law, it is respectfully submitted that 
in proposed subparagraph (B) of paragraph 
(3) the word “unfairly” be inserted before the 
word “discriminatory,” and in the aforesaid 
proposed paragraph (4) the word “unfairly” 
be inserted before the word “discriminating.” 
The addition of such word would, it is be- 
lieved, avoid any possible interpretation con- 
trary to the spirit and intent of the proposed 
amendment 





The question is important, inasmuch as the 
amounts involved are large, and your favor- 
able consideration of the foregoing is earn- 
estly requested. 

Respectfully submitted. 


x. H. Bucuer, President. 


AvcustT 12, 1942. 
Mr. G. H. BucHER, 
President, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
My Dear Mr BucuHer: I presented your let- 
ter to the Senate Finance Committee today. 


I am in hardy accord with the principles, 
and shall do anything I can when we meet 
in executive session to draw up the final tax 
bill as it is to be reported out of committee. 

Most cordially yours, 
JaMEs J. Davis. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 11, 1942. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Davis: Your consideration in 
requesting my comments on the report of the 
Subcommittee on Pensions is very much ap- 
preciated. It seems to me that their recom- 
mendations have been very carefully con- 
ceived and will help materially in clarifying 
this part of the tax measure now before your 
committee. There are, however, two sugges- 
tions which I should like to make for your 
consideration. 

First. The committee report, paragraph 3, 
under Qualifications for Exempt Trust, now 
reads: 

“(3) The provision in the bill requiring 
70 percent of all employees to be covered by 
the plan should be changed to require either 
70 percent to be covered or 70 percent to be 
eligible to come under the plan, provided that 
80 percent of the eligible employees avail 
themselves of the plan.” 

You will recall in my letter of July 31, copy 
of which is attached for your convenience, 
it was pointed out that Westinghouse has a 
pension plan which was created in 1929 and 
under which annuity certificates, payable 
upon retirement, were issued annually to 
each employee. As of January 1, 1936, due 
to the passage of the Federal Social Security 
Act, the issuance of further annuity certifi- 
cates was discontinued, but certificates there- 
tofore issued remained outstanding and con- 
tinue to require provision for their payment. 
The cost of the pensions so provided was and 
is borne entirely by the company, without 
any contributory payments by the employee. 
All employees of the company were included 
in the plan from the time it was established 
to the time when the issuance of additional 
certificates was discontinued. 

Since the employees of the company, as of 
December 31, 1935, are still covered by the 
plan, the company has continued, and will 
continue for many years, to make payment 
to the pension trust in order to provide the 
necessary funds for pensions payable to em- 
ployees who have heretofore retired or may 
hereafter retire from the company’s service 
at retirement age and who are eligible under 
this pension plan. However, as you will well 
appreciate, our employment has expanded 
materially since the issuance of additional 
annuity certificates was discontinued, and 
these employees no longer represent 70 per- 
cent of the total of our employees. 

I am sure that there is no intention to dis- 
criminate against bona fide pension plans 
such as ours which still involve and will con- 
tinue to involve expense for several years to 
come, and since I presume this condition is 
not peculiar to our company and that you 
have encountered such discontinued pension 
plans in many other national corporations, it 
is respectfully suggested that any question of 
discrimination can be eliminated if this par- 
ticular recommendation of the Committee on 
Pensions is revised to read: 

“(3) The provision of the bill requiring 70 
percent of all employees to be covered by the 
plan should be changed to require either 70 
percent to be covered, or to have been covered 
when the plan was established, or 70 percent 
to be eligible to come under the plan, or to 
have been eligible to come under the plan 
when it was established, provided that 80 
percent of the eligible employees avail them- 
selves, or did avail themselves, of the plan.” 
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Second. The committee report, paragraph 4, 
second sentence, now reads: 

“Language should also be inserted to give 
effect to the House committee report that a 
plan is not discriminatory in favor of highly 
paid employees because the benefits bear a 
uniform relationship to the compensation 
paid directly to the employees.” 

As explained in my letter of July 31, the 
pensions under the Westinghouse plan are 
not determined by a fixed percentage of wages, 
but are determined according to blocked wage 
groupings which are eminently fair and just, 
as you will note from the table of such group- 
ings set forth in that letter. Therefore, in 
order to fully clarify the fact that such a 
grouping is permissible, it is suggested that 
in the sentence quoted above, the word “uni- 
form” be deleted and the words “reasonably 
fair” inserted, so that the sentence will reaci: 

“Language should also be inserted to give 
effect to the House committee report that a 
plan is not discriminatory in favor of highly 
paid employees because the benefits bear a 
reasonably fair relationship to the compen- 
sation paid directly to the employees.” 

Thank you for your courtesy in permitting 
me to comment on this report. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. Bucuer, President. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 24, 1942. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is in answer to 
your inquiry concerning the pension trust 
provisions of the current revenue bill. You 
are interested in whether contributions by an 
employer will be deductible if made to a 
trust which has been closed so far as taking 
in new employees is concerned. The em- 
ployer’s contributions are, therefore, for the 
benefit of only some present employees and 
an increasing number of retired employees. 

H.R. 7378 repeats the present law by stat- 
ing that an employer's contributions will be 
deductible only if made to a trust for the 
“exclusive benefit of his employees.” Atten- 
tion has already been given to this provision 
with a view toward assuring that it will 
mean that contributions will be deductible 
where the trust is of benefit to retired, as 
well as present, employees. 

The bill also contains a requirement that 
the trust cover at least 80 percent of the em- 
ployees eligible to qualify for the plan and 
70 percent of the employees must be eligible. 
As an alternative, the plan must benefit em- 
ployees under a classification set up by the 
employer and found by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue not to be discriminatory in 
favor of employees who are officers, share- 
holders, supervisory employees, or highly com- 
pensated- employees. The percentage pro- 
visions have reference to those presently em- 
ployed, but where a plan originally met the 
requirements and now ceases to meet the 
requirements only by reason of being dis- 
continued the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may, and presumably would, approve 
the plan as nondiscriminatory. Upon such 
approval contributions would continue to be 
deductible. 

I trust that this will answer satisfactorily 
the questions which you had on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS TARLZEAU, 
Tax Legislative Counsel. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1942. 
Mr. G. H. BucHER, 
President, Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
My Drar Mr. BucHerR: On page 2 of your 
letter of September 11 you suggested an 
amendment to the present act as follows: 
“The provision of the bill requiring 70 percent 
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of all employees to be covered by the plan 
should be changed to require either 70 per- 
cent to be covered, or to have been covered 
when the plan was established, or 70 percent 
to be eligible to come under the plan, or to 
have been eligible to come under the plan 
when it was established, provided that 80 per- 
cent of the eligible employees avail them- 
selves, or did avail themselves of the plan.” 
I took this matter up personally with the 
Treasury Department, and I enclose a copy of 
a letter they have written to me. 

I would appreciate your reading this letter 
and returning it to me with such comments 
as you care to make. 

Most cordially yours, 
James J. Davis. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 1, 1942. 
The Honorable James J. Davis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Davis: Thank you very 
much for your letter of September 25, con- 
cerning the pension-trust provisions of the 
current revenue bill, and for the enclosed 
copy of letter dated September 24 on the sub- 
ject written to you by Mr. Thomas Tarleau, 
tax legislative counse] for the Treasury De- 
partment. 

As explained in my letter of July 31 to you, 
the company has felt that its pension plan 
should be approved as nondiscriminatory un- 
der the proposed alternative provision of the 
law referred to in Mr. Tarleau’s letter, but, in 
order to avoid any doubt in the matter, it 
seemed to us desirable to modify the other 
alternative requirement of the proposed law 
concerning the inclusion of 70 percent or more 
of the employees so that such requirement 
would be cffective as of the time when the 
plan was established. However, Mr. Tarleau’s 
letter indicates the Treasury Department’s 
view would be that such a plan would be ap- 
proved as nondiscriminatory under the pro- 
posed law, and, in view of his opinion, we are 
not disposed to press this point further. 

I might call your attention, however, to the 
fact that Mr. Tarleau makes no comment 
with respect to the second point mentioned 
in my letter of September 11 to you, suggest- 
ing that in the second sentence of paragraph 
4 of the committee's report it would be help- 
ful in clarifying the approval of pension 
plans as noOndiscriminatory if the reference 
to nondiscriminatory plans were changed 
from benefits which “bear a uniform relation- 
ship to the compensation paid directly to the 
employees” to benefits which “bear a reason- 
ably fair relationship to the compensation 
paid directly to the employees.” Here again 
we believe that the company’s pension plan, 
although not based upon a uniform relation- 
ship of wages and salaries, is nondiscrimina- 
tory because it is based on block wage and 
salary groupings which are believed to be fair 
and just. However, we think that the sug- 
gested change would help to clarify the situa- 
ticn, 

In closing, may I express our great appre- 
ciation of your interest and helpfulness in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. H. Bucuer, President. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1942. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 
My Dear Senator: This is in answer to 
your inquiry concerning the pension-trust 
provisions of the current revenue bill. You 
are interested in whether contributions by an 
employer will be deductible if made to a 
trust which has been closed so far as taking 
in new employees is concerned. The em- 
nloyer’s contributions are, therefore, for the 
benefit of only some present employees and 
an increasing number of retired employees. 
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H. R. 7378 repeats the present law by stat- 
ing that an employer’s contributions will be 
deductible only if made to a trust for the 
“exclusive benefit of his employees.” Atten- 
tion has already been given to this provision 
with a view toward assuring that it will mean 
that contributions will be deductible where 
the trust is of benefit to retired, as well as 
present, employees. 

The bill also contains a requirement that 
the trust cover at least 80 percent of the em- 
ployees eligible to qualify for the plan, and 
70 percent of the employees must be eligible. 
As an alternative, the plan must benefit em- 
ployees under a classification set up by the 
employer and found by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue not to be discriminatory 
in favor of employees who are officers, share- 
holders, supervisory employees, or highly 
compensated employees. The percentage 
provisions have reference to those presently 
employed, but where a plan originally met 
the requirements and now ceases to meet the 
requiremen’s only by reason of being dis- 
continued, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may, and presumably would, ap- 
prove the plan as nondiscriminatory. Upon 
such approval contributions would continue 
to be deductible. 

I trust that this will answer satisfactorily 
the questions which you had on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS TARLEAU, 
Taz Legislative Counsel. 
OcToBER 12, 1942. 
Mr. G. H. BUCHER, 
President, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

My Dear Mr. Bucuer: I am enclosing a 
copy of the letter I received from Thomas 
Tarleau, tax legislative counsel of the Treas- 
ury Department. I thought you might be 
interested in reading it. 

The bill has gone to the conference com- 
mittee, but I would like your opinion as to 
whether we should put the entire file in the 
Recorp for future use. 

Awaiting your reply, Iam with every good 
wish, 

Most cordially yours, 
JAMES J. Davis. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 16, 1942. 
The Honorable James J, Davis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Davis: Thank you for 
your letter of October 12 and for giving us 
an opportunity to read Mr. Thomas Tarleau’s 
letter of October 10, whieh sustains our in- 
terpretation that the Westinghouse Electric 
annuity plan is nondiscriminatory. 

We are in accord with your suggestion that 
the entire file on this subject be put in the 
Recorp for future use. 

I am returning your copy of Mr. Tarleau's 
letter of October 10. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. H. Bucuer, President. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 10, 1942. 
JAMES J. Davis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 
My Dear Senator: Reference is made to 
the enclosed letter received by you from Mr. 
G. H. Bucher, president, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. Mr. Bucher sug- 
gests a modification of the pension plan 
provisions of the current revenue bill wherein 
contributions to such a plan are described a: 
nondiscriminatory if they “bear a uniform 
relationship to the compensation paid direct- 
ly to the employees.” His concern is that a 
plan in which increasing percentages are con- 
tributed for employees on several levels of 
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income between $1,500 or less up to $7,501 
and over shall be regarded as nondiscrimi- 
natory. 

This, I believe, is already the case and 
modification of the bill is unnecessary. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, it seems clear that a plan such as 
described is nondiscriminatory. Thus, the 
report states: 

“For example, an employer may have a plan 
whereby each employee will contribute 2 
percent of the first $150 of his regular month- 
ly earnings, 4 percent of the next $100 of such 
earnings, and 6 percent of such earnings over 
$250, and the employer will contribute for the 
benefit of each employee an amount equal 
to that contributed by the employee.” 

While not exactly the situation described 
by Mr. Bucher, this is an illustration of a 
plan of a sufficiently similar nature to assure 
that the Westinghouse plan is within the 
meaning of the bill. 

The correspondence which you referred to 
me in this regard is returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS TARLEAU, 
Tax Legislative Counsel. 





Price-Ceiling Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio address on 
the subject of price-ceiling legislation de- 
livered on October 10 last by John 
Brandt, president of the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The price-ceiling legislation, over which 
there was much controversy in Washington 
and in the Nation as a whole, is now history, 
and the speculation now is whether or not 
the intent of the compromise amendment to 
the price-ceiling bill will be carried out or 
whether it will be ignored. The original 
amendment to the price-ceiling bill, which 
had the unanimous support of such organi- 
zations as the National Grange, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Council of Farmer Cocperatives, and the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Federation 
was a very simple amendment, easy to under- 
stand and difficult to argue against; and 
while this amendment won approval of the 
lower House but had to give way to a com- 
promise amendment in the Senate, it i 
doubtful that even in the judgn of thos 
who voted against it they could j 
their own minds their opposition 
worthy amendment. 

This amendment was specific in that it was 
mandatory in its provisions with respect to 
the method to be used in making up the 
parity formula that has been so much in con- 
troversy for sometime past. It provided in 






plain, understandable English that in figur- 
ing parity for farm products the cost of al 
farm labor must be included. 

The compromise amendment, which 


finally passed by the Senate a 
provision recommended by the conference 
committee between the House and 


1d became the 


Senate, 
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expressed in principle a more favorable atti- 
tude toward agriculture than did the original 
amendment. It left out all reference to par- 
ity as such, but did direct that the President 
should take into consideration the element 
of farm cost, including labor, in his direc- 
tive order establishing price ceilings. It was 
not, however, mandatory but left the matter 
in the hands of the President as to the extent 
to which the principle of farm costs, includ- 
ing labor, shouid be recognized. 

In reading over the temporary minimum 
price reguiation, which is listed as Regula- 
tion No. 22, it is worthy of note that no 
reference whatever or even the slightest inti- 
mation of recognition of the principle estab- 
lished in the compromise amendment was 
made. Whether or not that is a forerunner 
of what might be expected when the perma- 
nent order is placed in effect is everyone's 
guess. 

If the principle enunciated in the com- 
promise amendment is recognized and made 
part of a permanent order, the compromise 
will be fully as effective with respect to agri- 
culture aS was the original amendment. 
Most farm leaders are prone to accept the 
possibility of the principle of the compromise 
amendment being carried out and, therefore, 
preferred the mandatory provision of the 
criginal amendment. 

This was one of the most bitter battles 
ever fought in Washington over an agricul- 
tural matter. Few Senators could advance a 
sound argument as to why they should not 
vote for the amendment so much desired by 
the farm groups, but the facts of the case 
are that when the votes were cast many Sen- 
ators we thought we could depend upon voted 
against us. 

Certainly this was one time that farmers 
were not fighting a battle solely for their own 
interests. In fact, on very few occasions do 
farmers wage a selfish fight for agriculture 
alone. Agriculture is such an important in- 
dustry to the welfare of everyone in the 
Nation that upon its receiving a fair deal 
depends largely the prosperity of other 
g7oups. This was one cccasion when the in- 
terests of our boys in the Army and the 
consuming public of both our Nation and 
our allies had more at stake than the farmer. 

As time goes on, this battle will be marked 
down in history as a most earnest, unselfish 
effort on the part of agricultural leaders to 
protect the food supply so necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. There is 
a question as to whether there will be sufii- 
cient for all to eat if the matter of equality 
in returns for human effort on the part of 
those employed in agriculture is ignored. 

In all history there is yet to be recorded an 
instance where an attempt to control infla- 
tion through regulation of price ceilings has 
not fallen first and heaviest upon the agricul- 
tural groups, with the result that a threat- 
ened scarcity has become a famine, followed 


by the wildest uncontrolled inflation. 
The main factor in the threatened inflation 
not a question of present farm prices. 
Farm income is still 37 percent below the last 





wartime peak, while the returns to industrial 
and defense workers is 38 percent above the 
peak of the First World War. Yet with farm 
prices nearly 40 percent below the last World 
War peak, living costs are much higher now 
than they were at that time. Just who is to 
blame for the inflation we now have and the 
threatened runaway inflation? Certainly not 
the farmer. 

Ihe tide of national sentiment that was so 
aroused against the farmer during the heat of 
ti irgument is starting to swing the other 
way. Many who were vehemently discredit- 

nd arousing public sentiment against 
arm groups now begin to see the folly of the 
position they took. Every day brings more 
news of decreased production, which under 
present conditions will reach serious propor- 
tions before the year of 1943 is past. It is not 
a question of the farmer’s willingness to pro- 


duce—it is a question of his inability to do so 
through sheer lack of strength on the part of 
himself and the family he still has at home 
to carry on. 

Most farmers are now putting in two 40- 
hour weeks in one, but that additional ei- 
fort that is now being exerted by many 
who are physically unable to carry through 
any long period of time cannot overcome 
the loss of manpower that has been at- 
tracted to shorter hours and higher pry in 
cur city centers. It is going to take more 
manpower than is available from the fam- 
ily that remains at home to produce the 
needs of this Nation and our allies. 

The seriousness of the situation will pre- 
sent itself if and when the drafting of man- 
power to be directed wherever most needed 
brings some needed farm help to our farms 
and then we find that the inequality in 
price return, that does not take the item of 
labor into consideration as part of the farm 
cost, will make it economically impossible 
for farmers to employ the labor even though 
it is brought to their doors. Remember that 
with imported, drafted labor, there will like- 
wise become effective provisions of some sort 
of Fair Labor Standards Act that will regulate 
hours and wages paid, and, if the sheer eco- 
nomics of the situation prevent the farmer 
from producing, the Nation is going to be 
short. 

Again let us emphasize the unselfishness 
and earnest effort on the part of the farm 
leaders of America to forcefully bring to the 
attention of this Nation the need of equality 
recognition for the American farm producer. 

A proposal may soon be before Congress to 
use a subsidy payment to the farmer to cor- 
rect this inequality. One wonders whether 
the general public fully understands the 
question as to who is the recipient of the 
benefits of subsidy payments when a farmer 
receives a benefit payment allotment as a 
means of equalizing his position with respect 
to national income because of the fact that 
farm prices have been held down in order to 
avoid inflation or for other purposes. 

Parity is presumed to be expressive of 
equality and, as applied to agriculture, it is 
supposed to mean that the farmer is to re- 
ceive the same financial return for his efforts 
as that of other groups of American society. 
Parity is a much-discussed word, but cer- 
tainly any dictionary would define the word 
as meaning equality, and there are few people 
but what in their honest judgment realize 
that our present concept of parity does not 
give equal treatment to agriculture. 

All subsidies or benefit payments—past, 
present, or those contemplated—are made for 
the purpose of bringing about equality or 
true parity. Neither farmers nor politicians 
have a right to expect more than 100 percent 
of parity return for their efforts. Neither 
have consumers any right to expect that sub- 
sidy payments, regardless of where or to 
whom they are made, should give them any 
advantage. 

As a concrete example as to who is subsi- 
dized when subsidy payments are made to 

| farmers in order that they may be the re- 
cipients cf a true parity return, let us, for 
instance, take a pound of butter and estab- 
lish its value on a basis of equality or true 
value and, for argument’s sake, we will say 
this value is 50 cents per pound, which we will 
say is parity. On this premise any farmer 
who sold his pound of butter for the parity 
value would be receiving 50 cents per pound 
as a return for his efforts put forth in the 
production of this pound of butter, which, 
according to the theory and concept of parity, 
is supposed to equalize the return for his 


ings are received from whatever occupation 
they may be engaged in. 

Then, as a means of controlling inflation 
and holding down the cost of living, an Ex- 
ecutive order is set forth placing a ceiling 

price that can be charged for butter at 40 


| 
efforts to that of other groups whose earn- 
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cents per pound instead of 50 cents, thus 
making it possible for the consumer to pur- 
chase a 50-cent value for 40 cents. Then, 
in order to protect the farmer’s position of 
equality, a method is devised whereby he is 
paid an additional 10 cents, which would 
bring his return for the 40-cent consumer’s 
purchase up to 50 cents. 

Now, if we stop there, the farmer has had 
his 50 cents, which is supposed to be equality, 
and certainly he ought to be satisfied, and 
the general public will be told that he has 
had a 10 cents per pound subsidy. When 
the taxpayers pay their tax bills, part of the 
blame for high taxes will be loaded on the 
farmer because of the fact that he has been 
subsidized to the extent of 10 cents per 
pound, and the taxpayer has had to pay the 
bill, but let’s see just who got the subsidy. 

If a 50-cent value is the equation of equal- 
ity and the consumer is able to buy this 50- 
cent value for 40 cents, he has then made 
his purchase for 10 cents per pound less than 
the parity figure, which has given the con- 
sumer a 20-percent increase in his purchas- 
ing power. Therefore, the one who was sub- 
sidized was the consumer, whose income was 
equal to the 50-cent value which he bought 
for 40 cents, and not the farmer, who sold a 
50-cent value for 40 cents and received a 
benefit payment of 10 cents to bring him 
up to the so-called parity basis. Certainly 
the farmer was not the one who was subsi- 
dized, nor was inflation thwarted. 

In these times when all benefit or subsidy 
payments cannot be paid from current Gov- 
ernment income but require additional bor- 
rowing for the full amount of these pay- 
ments, which still further increases the pub- 
lic debt, there is nothing more inflationary 
than the payment of subsidies, especially 
when such subsidies increase the purchasing 
power of the consumer. 





Victory for Humanity! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very chal- 
lenging article entitled “Victory for 
Humanity,” which wus written by Alfred 
W. Palmer, and published in a recent is- 
sue of the Christian Century. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Vicrory—For HUMANITY 
(By Albert W. Palmer) 


Every Christian, whether he be pacifist, 
nonpacifist, militarist, realist, modernist, 
fundamentalist, high church, low church, 
free church, Protestant, or Catholic—let him 
accept any label he pleases or invent a new 
one—every Christian, I assume, must be 
deeply concerned about attaining a construc- 
tive, healing, and permanent peace at the 
conclusion of this war. If he is truly an ecu- 
menical Christian with a world view, he de- 
sires a victory for all humanity to come out 
of it. Without such a victory, a military 
decision or even a knock-out blow favorable 
to America and the United Nations might 
prove to be only an illusory triumph, merely 
preparing the way for another war. 

Now what kind of termination of this war 
would really constitute a victory for hu- 
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manity? Obviously one that would clear the 
way for an acceptable world organization 
which all nations, so far as possible, would 
have a part in formulating. We need a new 
world order sincerely based upon equality of 
treatment and opportunity for all races, 
regions, and populations. Such a world order 
must also provide reasonable flexibility so as 
to allow progressive change in order to meet 
future needs and shifting conditions. Local 
self-government, national, cultural, and reli- 
gious freedom, international cooperation in 
economic and other matters of world concern, 
such as the oversight of colonies and un- 
developed areas, and provision for the adjust- 
ment of grievances and injustices and for the 
easing of changing tensicns without recourse 
to war—that is the goal. Any peace which 
does not at least honestly try to reach this 
goal is just another armistice. But if we can 
bring the common sense and enlightened 
conscience of all mankind to accept some 
such norm and standard for life upon this 
planet, we shall have achieved a victory for 
humanity. No lesser goal will do. 


IN THE FLUSH OF VICTORY 


Hard-headed realistic observation of his- 
tory and human nature clearly indicates, 
moreover, that such a goal is not likely to be 
reached by the method of a total military 
victory, desirable and even necessary as that 
way of terminating the war inevitably seems 
to almost everybody on both Sides of hostile 
battle lines. It is not humanly probable that 
any group of men or nations in the flush of 
victory, and after the exasperation and hatred 
evoked by desperate resistance, would be wise 
or far-sighted enough to refrain from revenge, 
punative exactions and self-seeking. For the 
sake of immediate security would they not 
betray future security and in the name of 
liberty destroy liberty, as has been done so 
often before in European history? 

There are apparent exceptions to this pessi- 
mistic prediction. The Treaty of Ghent, 
after the War of 1812, ignored the supposed 
causes of that war and merely established 
peace once more, with an added guaranty of 
disarmament along the Canadian-American 
frontier. The Civil War ended with the 
abolition of slavery but also with the ulti- 
mate readmission of the southern States as 
full-fledged members of the Nation without 
penalties or disabilities. (And the North 
hated “Jeff” Davis as Hitler is hated today 
and the atrocities of Libby prison were as 
publicized as any enemy evil deeds today.) 
Another war which ended considerately was 
the Boer War. To be sure, the Transvaal 
Republic was liquidated but, within the 
framework of the British Empire, the Boers 
were given most of the things they had been 
fighting for. These hopeful exceptions—but 
they are only partial exceptions—should not 
make us too optimistic, however, as to what 
kind of peace the victors would set.up at the 
close of this present war. Wisdom, restraint, 
justice, generosity, far-sightedness are not 
bred by the emotional tensions aroused in 
modern war and the propaganda which ac- 
companies it. 


IS NEGOTIATION POSSIBLE? 


A dictated peace, therefore, contains slight 
hope of attaining the kind of goal which 
would provide a real victory for humanity. 
What then? The desirable alternative would 
seem to be some kind of negotiated peace, 
anathema as that word is to most people. 
By this I mean a peace based on scientific 
analysis and genuine intelligent concern for 
the welfare of all humanity—a peace which 
would be so just and reasonable that it 
would be curative and not provocative of 
future wars. How could efforts in this direc- 
tion be made? How could they be safe- 
guarded from betrayal? 

There seem to be four kinds of negotiated 
peace. Let us look at them and appraise 
their values and possibilities. 





1. There might be a postponed negotiated 
peace after victory. This is being widely ad- 
vocated today, and in very influential quar- 
ters. People who favor this sort of peace 
would propose that victory be followed by a 
cooling-off period of from 2 to 5 years, and 
then, after the passions of war have sub- 
sided and the smoke of battle has cleared 
away, an effort could be made to work out a 
just and durable reorganization of the worid 
with due regard to the rights and necessities 
of victors and vanquished alike. Such a pro- 
posal recognizes the peril of trying to settle 
things in the flush of victory and seeks to 
avoid the tragedy of another Versailles. 

This solution might secure a creative and 
hopeful peace, provided all peoples were fairly 
represented in the making of it and its coun- 
sels were not unduly dominated by the mili- 
tary victors. Such a constructive and shared 
peace, as a desirable alternative to qa coercive 
dictated peace in the hour of military 
triumph, should always be kept in view. But 
is it a practical possibility? Would the vic- 
tors give it complete freedom? Could they 
sufficiently restrain their thirst for vengeance, 
their instinctive desire to dominate? Would 
not their shallow wartime theories and the 
one-sided solutions instilled by propaganda 
distort it? Would not their hatreds, fears, 
and prejudices poison it? Would not the eco- 
nomic pressure for immediate settlement be 
too great to permit postponement? 

2. A second possibility is the negotiated 
peace of practical defeat. This is what people 
generally seem to suppose is meant by all 
advocates of any kind of negotiated peace and 
accounts for the high degree of unpopularity 
of that term. War propaganda has given the 
words “negotiated peace” a bad name by al- 
ways assuming that they mean surrender to 
Hitler and uncritical acceptance of his 
terms—another Munich. But is that a fair 
interpretation of the words “a negotiated 
peace”? Was not the very trouble with Mu- 
nich that it lacked the most important char- 
acteristics of true negotiation? Munich was 
partly a dictation by Hitler’s military power 
and partly a surrender of other people’s rights 
by agents who had no proper mandate for 
what they were doing. President Roosevelt 
did belatedly call for a negotiated peace at 
that time, but nobody heeded him. No; a 
peace with any real hope in it for future world 
order could not be an abject surrender. Peo- 
ple who honestly desire a lasting peace must 
“park their guns outside,” as I believe Secre- 
tary Hull once suggested in realistic American 
language, and try to build a peace which 
will in itself be so fair, so in accord with basic 
geographic, economic, and psychological facts, 
that people will want it to endure. 


IF A STALEMATE COMES 


3. In the third place there is the negotiated 
peace made poapsible by a stalemate. That 


came very near being effected in 1916 and it is | 


entirely possible that conditions are rapidly 
approaching this situation in the present war. 
Nobody knows for sure, because military se- 
crets are so closely guarded and this war has 
exhibited such increased mobility and power 
of attack that its military character is very 
different from that of the First World War. 
However, if the hope of immediate victory 
grows dim and the war is evidently going to 
require years and years of exhausting and 
devitalizing struggle, a realistic mind must 
recognize that the psychological moment 
might arrive for consideration of the possi- 
bility of reaching a fairly decent peace by 
negotiation, particularly if there were some 
knowledge on both sides of what reasonable 
and nonpunitive terms were actually under 
consideration. 

4. This leads us to the fourth possibility, 
a frank and definite campaign for peace 
negotiations through continuous publicity of 
peace aims. Of course, they would have to 
be fair and impartial peace aims. The Atlan- 
tic Charter, with its punitive attitude toward 
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Germany, will only make Germany fight 
harder. Fortune’s solution to the problems 
of the Pacific by shutting Japan up in a cage 
will only make the Japanese more furiously 
determined. It is part of the stupidity of 
war propaganda in every land that it does 
not realize these things and is psychologically 
so inept. This is ail the more unfortunate 
because there are so many good features in 
the Atlantic Charter and in Fortune's pro- 
posals. 
CONTINUOUS PUBLICATION OF AIMS 


What is needed as soon as possible is some- 
thing which will do for the world today what 
Wilson’s 14 points did in 1918, only do it 
better. Many people are telling in these days 
what they would do if they were President 
of the United States. Now if, by some wild 
flight of imagination, I were seated in the 
White House {you may well thank God I 
am not), I would go to Congress and urge 
the immediate appointment of a nonpartisan 
Standing Commission on Permanent Peace. 
The purpose of this commission would be to 
make as scientific and fair-minded a clinical 
diagnosis as possible of the causes of war in 
our modern world and then seek out the basic 
principles in world organization which are 
essential to a new and better international 
relationship where war would be unnecessary 
and its possible outbreak prevented. Much 
spade work in this area has already been done 
by various scholars, notably by the Commis- 
sion on the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 
of the Federal Council of Churches and by 
other bodies. 


A CONGRESSIONAL COMMISSION 


If, as some now think, there should be no 
single dramatic peace conference to end the 
war but if peace should come gradually and 
regionally, if the shape of things to come is 
really being worked out right now and will 
evolve bit by bit rather than be set up all 
at once by some future world assembly, then 
the value and urgency of such a congres- 
sional commission would be all the greater 
and its appointment now an imperative ne- 
cessity. 

This congressional commission should in- 
clude representatives of the best brains in the 
country—broad-minded, well-poised, thor- 
oughly trained men and women from fields 
of international relations, economics, race 
relations, social psychology, business, labor, 
agriculture, European history, oriental his- 
tory, education, medical diagnosis, psychia- 
try, youth, and religion. Personally, I would 
like to see on it men like Justice Felix 
Frankfurter former President Herbert 
Hoover, Ambassador Grew, Maynard Krueger, 

rnest Hocking, E. Stanley Jones, Monsignor 
John A. Ryan, Arthur Compton, Mildred 
McAfee, Pearl Buck, Howard Thurman, John 
Foster Duiles, Robert Hutchins, Quincy 
Wright, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and others 
of like caliber and ability. 

Then I would issue a Presidential procla- 
mation, as follows: 


“AN INVITATION TO ALL THE WORLD BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

“The people of the United States are 

appalled at the world-wide suffering of both 


friends and foes in this suicidal war. We 
believe that in every nation, as in our own, 
there exists a deepening mood of profound 
repentance for the blindness and sins that 
have brought this tragedy upon mankind 
The need of a cooperative world organization 
to set up a new peace based on equal oppor- 
tunity and justice for every race and nation 
has now become obvious to all men of good 
will everywhere. The Congress of the United 
States has therefore appointed a commission 
on permanent peace ready to confer with all 
who will confer, whether friends or foes or 
neutrals. The people of all nations are 


hereby solemnly invited to take similar action 
for the healing of the wounds of the world 
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We seek nothing for ourselves that we do 
not desire equally for all mankind.” 

I would then create a publicity agency of 
the most competent experts in America and 
ask Congress to appropriate millions of dol- 
lars, if necessary, to sow these hundred and 
fifty words down in every country of the 
world. The Commission on Permanent Peace 
should then go into continuous session. As 
fast as it arrived at propositions suitable to 
serve as basic principles for proposed world- 
wide approval, it would submit them to the 
country and secure congressional endorse- 
ment. The world would then be continu- 
ously and progressively informed of the bases 
on which the United States is ready to enter 
into negotiations. Correspondence, confer- 
ence, and collaboration would be constantly 
invited from all other countries, neutrals, 
friends, or enemies, either with or without 
cessation of military activities. 


GETTING BEHIND HITLER’S FRONT 


It will at once be objected: “But you can’t 
do business with Hitler. Would he pay any 
attention to such a proposal? And if he did, 
could we trust him?” The answer is that we 
want to get back of Hitler to the German 
people, and this is the quickest and surest 
way to doit. If we can convince the German 
people that they can obtain their own real 
weifare, together with the peace and security 
of Europe, by an open covenant openly ar- 
rived at, Hitler will either obey public opin- 
ion or be overthrown. 

“But can you get to the German people?” 
Not unless you try as hard to break through 

a soldier would to attain a military objec- 

ve. But with our skill in education and ad- 
vertising, our airplanes, radio, and inventive 
genius, surely we can spread this message to 
all the world. “But, remembering how the 
14 points were disregarded, will not the Ger- 
mans distrust and scorn us now?” That 
depends on our genuine humility, the defi- 
niteness of our proposals, and the guaranties 
which we might give through Congress or 
even by a plebiscite endorsing the Presiden- 
tial proclamation. 

‘But would this not break down military 
effectiveness and morale?” Only in enemy 
countries, but there very effectively as it 
came to be realized that all decent and rea- 
nable goals could thus be secured without 
bloodshed. Our own military-minded lead- 
ers would either take little stock in the pos- 
sibility of any practical response to the pro- 
posal or else feel that the stronger their mili- 
tary activities the greater the probability 
that it would be accepted by the enemy. 
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VICTORY FOR HUMANITY 





“But it has never been done before! In the 
Pp any attempt to talk things over with the 
enemy has had to wait for defeat, victory, or 
a stalemate Yes, but that was because in 
tI t 


1 side has always sought victory 
; a situation where we seek 
humanity, a victory equally de- 
ble for our foes and ourselves. In the 
very nature f things this sort of victory 
cannot be obtained by a mere military 
t or by coercion. It must be ob- 
ref diagnosis, honest, humble 

r own shortcomings, will- 
ifice for the common good of 

rid and the future of humanity—in 
negotiation and collabora- 





We m employ right reason, coopera- 
t thinking. How foolish 
< ‘ nding untold effort and 
I y action, to neglect the real 
1ust be in the realm of 

i 
Thi prop 1 to seek a victory fo all 
humanity has tremendous meaning and ap- 
peal in it for the Christian church. The 
church is dedicated to peace and needs peace 
in which to carry forward its great spiritual 
task. War is destructive of almost all the 
Vaiues which the church holds dear and puts 





its members under the pressure of terrible 
dilemmas which devastate their faith and 
make a mockery of the Christian ideal of 
universal brotherhood. If the world is not 
to expire in a stifling poison gas of cynicism, 
brutality, and violence, someone must show 
a better way than coercion, sheer brute force 
and military might. The common people of 
the world in their suffering and despair await 
some word of hope, some summons to a really 
Christian world philosophy, some heroic, 
creative, ringing word of faith in God and 
human brotherhood. Who can better say 
that word than America?. What can move 
America to say it except the Christian con- 
science as embodied in the church of Jesus 
Christ? We must not fail the world in this 
great hour! 





Purchase of “Seneca” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, consider- 
able interest exists in the price paid for 
the purchase in January 1941 of the 
Seneca by the United States Maritime 
Commission. The matter has been con- 
sidered by me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

On January 23, 1942, the purchase 
price was criticized in debate by Hon. 
Rosert F. Jones, Member of Congress 
from Ohio. Under date of January 24, 
1942, I asked Admiral Land, Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, for an expla- 
nation. 

His reply, dated February 9, 
follows: 


1942, 


FEBRUARY 9, 1942. 
Hon. S. O. BLanp, 
Chairman, Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JUDGE ELaNnp: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of January 24, attach- 
ing an excerpt from the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for Friday, January 23, in regard to the 
ex-Coast Guard vessel Seneca. 

In response to your request for a full ex- 
planation of this situation the following is 
submitted: 

The Coast Guard cutter Seneca, now the 
training ship Keystone State, was purchased 
by the Maritime Commission on January 8, 
1941, at a price of $45,000. This vessel was 
scld to the Boston Iron & Metal Co., of Balti- 
more, on September 1, 1936, for the sum of 
$6,605. Neither the Commission nor its pred- 
ecessor, the United States Shipping Board, 
was in any way concerned in the sale of the 
Seneca by the Coast Guard to the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co. in 1936. However, from the 
Commission's records it appears that the 
Seneca was subsequently resold for a re- 
ported price of $60,000 for use as a fruit car- 
rier, but was repossessed. 

The Commission in December 1940 was 
faced with the problem of supplying the 
Pennsylvania State Nautical School with a 
substitute vessel for the U. 8S. S. Annapolis, 
used by that school as a training ship, which 
had been condemned as unseaworthy. Public, 
101, Seventy-sixth Congress, authorized the 
Commission to furnish the State of Penn- 
sylvania, for use by the Pennsylvania State 
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Nautical School, a vessel to be used for mer- 
chant marine training. The Navy Depart- 
ment, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and the Army Transport Serv- 
ice were all canvassed in an effort to obtain 
a suitable vessel, but each advised the Com- 
mission that no such ship was available. 
After «a further search in the open market 
for a ship that might be converted for train- 
ing purposes, the Commission decided upon 
the former Coast Guard cutter Seneca, owned 
by the Boston Iron & Metal Co. After survey 
and appraisal negotiations for the purchase 
of the vessel were pursued with the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co., and the Commission au- 
thorized the purchase of the Seneca for 
$45,000, which was considered to be a fair and 
reasonable value. 

For your information, it has been ascer- 
tained that between the time the vessel was 
purchased by the Boston Iron & Metal Co. in 
1936 and January 1941, when the vessel was 
bought by the Commission, expenditures by 
the owner for repairs and conversion 
amounted to approximately $24,000. In addi- 
tion, there were holding costs and an ex- 
penditure of $2,500 for towing the vessel from 
Mobile to Baltimore. 

I trust this will give you the picture of 
the situation and if you desire any further 
information please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. LAnp. 


A copy of the reply was sent to Mr. 
Jones, April 22, 1942. Mr. Jones replied 
April 27, 1942, saying: 


I would like to know the details of the re- 
sale by the Boston Iron & Metal Co. to a pri- 
vate concern of the same ship, as a carrier, 
which would show the consideration realized 
in the transfer; and I would also like to know 
whether the Government intends to reim- 
burse the Boston Iron & Metal Co. for $2,500 
towing charges. 


Under date of May 8, 1942, a letter was 
received from Chairman Land of the 
Commission, which follows: 

May 8, 1942. 
Hon. S. O. Bianp, 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEsR JuDGE BLanp: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of April 28 enclosing 
a copy of your letter of April 22 to Hon. Ros- 
ERT F. JonEs, Member of Congress from Ohio, 
and a copy of his reply, both dealing with 
the matter of the purchase by the Maritime 
Commission of the vessel Seneca. 

In response to your request for the infor- 
mation desired by Congressman JONES, you 
are advised that according to our records the 
Seneca was repurchased by the Boston Iron & 
Metal Co. at foreclosure sale from the United 
States m&rshal for $10,200. 

The towing charges were paid by the Boston 
Ircn & Metal Co. and had no consideration in 
the purchase by the Commission from that 
company. They were not reimbursable by 
the Government. 

We dco not know the terms of the prior sale 
of the vessel by the Boston Iron & Metal Co., 
but this is the transaction under which the 
mortgage was foreclosed and the vessel repur- 
chased at the marshal’s sale. 

Sincerely yours, 


cea 


E. S. Lanp, Chairman. 


On May 9 I wrote Admiral Land as 
follows: 
May 9, 1942. 
Rear Admiral E. S. Lanp 


Chairman, United States Maritime 


Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Dear ADMIRAL LAND: Answering your letter 
of May 8 about the Seneca, it does not appear 
from your letter whether expenditures by the 
owner for repairs and conversion amounting 
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to approximately $24,000 were expended by 
the Boston Iron & Metal Co. before or after 
the foreclosure sale from the United States 
marshal for $10,200. 

If after the sale, it would appear to make 
the cost of the ship to the Boston Iron & Metal 
Co. $34,200. If any other expenditures were 
made by the Boston Iron & Metal Co., the 
profit would appear to be very great, and I 
should like to have the facts upon which the 
Commission found $45,000 to be a fair and 
reasonable value. Frankly it would appear to 
me to be very great. It may be that other 
factors entered into the purchase. 


On June 1, 1942, Admiral Land wrote 

as follows: 
June 1, 1942. 
Hon. S. O. BLanp, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JUDGE BLAND: I regret the delay in re- 
sponding to your letters of May 9 and May 28, 
1942, in which you request further informa- 
tion regarding the steamship Seneca. 

The delay has been occasioned by the neces- 
sity of making an examination of the accounts 
and records of the Boston Iron & Metal Co., 
of Baltimore, in order to determine as accu- 
rately as possible the information you desire 
This has now been accomplished and a report 
of our findings will be communicated to you 
within the next few days. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. 8. Lanp, Chairman. 


On June 10, 1942, the following letter 
was received from Admiral Land: 


Hon. S. O. Briann, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JupGE BLanp: Supplementary my 
letter of the Ist, regarding the steamship 
Seneca, the results of our auditor’s examina- 
tion of the books and records of the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co. reveal the following: 

The vessel was built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. at Newport News, 
Va., in 1908 for the Treasury Department as 
a Coast Guard cutter. In September 1936 
it was sold by the Coast Guard to the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co., of Baitimore, Md., for the 
sum of $6,605. On October 24, 1936, the 
Boston Iron & Metal Co. sold the steamships 
Seneca, Gresham, and Tuscarora to the Texas 
Refrigerator Steamship Lines, Inc., of New 
York, for a lump sum of $52,000, at which 
time the purchaser made a down payment of 
$16,000 and executed notes amounting to 
$36,000 for the balance of the purchase price 
of the three vessels. Up to the date of this 
sale the Boston Iron & Metal Co. had dis- 
bursed for maintenance expenses of the 
Seneca the sum of $168.61, making the total 
cost of the vessel to the Boston Iron & Metal 
Co. at the time $6,773.61. 

The Texas Refrigerator Steamship Lines, 
Inc., shortly after its purchase of the three 
vessels, went into bankruptcy. Foreclosure 
proceedings were then instituted by the Bos- 
ton Iron & Metal Co. and on April 7, 1937, the 
company repossessed the steamship Seneca, 
by purchase at United States marshal’s sale, 
for the sum of $10,200. Other expenses, in- 
cluding crews’ wages, towing, incidental re- 
pairs, legal and travel incident to the acqui- 
sition of the vessel, amounted to $7,477.81. 

On January 9, 1941, the Commission pur- 
chased the steamship Seneca from the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co. for the sum of $45,000 for 
use as a training ship by the Pennsylvania 
State Nautical School. 

The Boston Iron & Metal Co. contend 
that during the period April 1937 to Janu- 
ary 1941, it had expended approximately 
$2,500 for watchmen’s services. These costs 


were not assessed against the vessel but 
were distributed over the years to overhead 
expenses and lack of time precluded our 
auditor’s detailed examination of overhead 
charges to verify such expenses. Further, the 
files of the Boston Iron & Metal Co. indicate 
that while the Seneca was in the possession 
of the Texas Refrigerator Steamship Lines, 
Inc., between October 1936 and April 1937, re- 
conditioning repairs by the Maryland Drydock 
Co., General Repair Co., and Mobile, Ala., 
repair yards, totaled $15,800. Our auditor, 
in telephone conversation with the General 
Repair Co., at Baltimore, was advised that 
repairs effected by that company totaled ap- 
proximately $3,700. Verification was not 
made of the repairs by the Maryland Dry- 
dock Co. and those made at Mobile, Ala., 
repair yards. 

Summarizing the above, the financial 
transactions incident to the Seneca appear 
as follows: 

Purchase by the Boston Iron & 

Metal Co. from the Coast Guard, 

September 1936 ............. - $6, 605.00 
Miscellaneous maintenance ex- 

penses, September 1936 to Oc- 
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Down payment, to Boston Iron & 
fetal Co. by Texas Refrigera- 
tor Steamship Lines, Inc., on the 
purchase price of the steamships 
Seneca, Gresham, and Tusca- 
rora, $16,000, one-third of which 
credited to steamship Seneca__ 
Costs of repossession by Boston 
Iron & Metal Co. (United States 
marshal and incidental ex- 
ID cahliel lart eating ap ainn 17, 677. 81 
Estimated cost of watchmen’s 
services incurred by Boston Iron 
& Metal Co., April 1937 to Jan- 
uary 1941 


168. 61 


5, 333. 34 


rend dttapanes tebe inth witbtaeoes 2, 500.00 
Net cost to Boston Iron & 
Te 21, 618.08 


When consideration is given to the repairs 
made to the vessel while in the possession 
of the Texas Refrigerator Steamship Lines, 
Inc., totaling an estimated $15,800, the total 
net costs incurred for the Seneca between the 
dates of September 1936, when the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co. purchased the vessel from 
the Coast Guard, and January 1941, when she 
was sold to the Commission, amounted to 
$37,418.08. 

As pointed out to you in my letter of Febru- 
ary 7, 1942, the immediate necessity of re- 
placing the U.8.S. Annapolis, which had been 
condemned as unseaworthy and unfit as a 
training ship for the Pennsylvania State 
Nautical School, became a pressing problem 
with the Commission late in December 1940. 
After canvassing, without success, the Navy 
Department, the Coast Guard, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Army Transport 
Service in an effort to obtain a replacement 
for this vessel, a search was made in the open 
market for a ship that might be converted to 
training purposes. The former Coast. Guard 
cutter Seneca, owned by the Boston Iron & 
Metal Co., was found in Baltimore and after 
survey and appraisal the Commission au- 
thorized her purchase for $45,000, which was 
considered a fair and reasonable value, con- 
sidering the lack of available tonnage and the 
sharp rise in prices of vesseis at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Lanp, Chairman. 


Mr. SPEAKER. These letters are 
printed here to present fully the Seneca 
situation as disclosed to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

This matter will be considered further 
by the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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Migration of Ohio Marginal Land 
Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 17, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to make comment on the substance 
of an article appearing in the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch under date of October 
14, 1942. This article deals with a sub- 
ject that is very vital to practically all 
of the district which I have the honor to 
represent. 

So that I might be absolutely fair, I 
want to insert here the whole article, 
just as it appeared in the newspaper. 
I do this so that my constituents may 
know what this man Kruse would do 
with our territory if he had his own way 
about it. Here is the article: 

KRUSE WOULD MOVE THOUSANDS OF OHIO 

FARMERS TO BETTER SOIL 

Thousands of Ohio marginal land farm 
families, now just existing should migrate to 
productive soil or to war-industry areas, El 
mer F. Kruse, chairman of the State’s war 


agriculture committee, declared today 

Endorsing Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard’s proposal that hardscrabble land fam- 
ilies should move as a wartim essi 
Kruse said: “Many of these Ohio families live 
in the forest-clad hills of Meigs, Adams, 
Gallia, and Lawrence Counties. They should 
be taken elsewhere as tenant farmers or to 
work on farms for wages. They might ) 
be moved to industrial areas to find greater 
opportunity. 

“These families are now jusi existing off ag- 
riculture—not living. The land simply will 


, 


not support them.’ 

Kruse traced the history of a typical mar- 
ginal iand family in scutheastern hio: 
“Grandfather bought 160 acres of the 
hill land for $1 an acré It was his I 
stead. Today four families of descenda1 
live on those 160 acres. 

“In the spring each family buys a 





to freshen. Comes a calf—the family drink 
the cow’s milk and eats the calf during the 
summer months. When winter arrive the 


cow is killed for food. 
“Eggs produced by their few 

traded for groceries. They somehow weathe! 

the winter, then start ove! 


cow in the spring. That is not a very Satis- 


factory way of making a living.” 
Kruse said the average gross income f 


farm families in Meigs County in 1939 Was 
between $600 and $700. 

“And that included farmers on good river- 
bottom land,” he added. 


Kruse also Ohio’s AAA chairman, said 
farmers elsewhere in the State are in need 
of farm help because of inroa of s 
service and industry. 

“There’s a big supply of experienced farm 
labor in our southeastern cou es,” he said 

Wade Hammond, Ohio director of the 
United States Employment Service, obser 
yesterday that the big supply area for un- 


skilled industrial labor is southeastern Ohic 


At Washington, Representative Grorc# 


BENDER, Republican Congressman at L 
from Ohio, suggested that marginal-) 1 
farmers should be transferred immediately 

a means of helping to solve war labor short- 


ages in the State. 
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A Farm Security Administration spokes- 
man said Ohio’s marginal land extends gen- 
erally south along the Ohio River from 
Steubenville “and into one or two tiers of 

x the river counties.’ 


From this article you will see that Mr. 
Cruse proposes to take a very large por- 
of the citizens of Meigs, Adams, 
ia, and Lawrence Counties and trans- 
them to some other section of the 
ountry upon the theory that it would 
be best for them and best for the coun- 
try. I want to say to Mr. Kruse that 
some other visionary individual advanced 
such a proposition a few years ago and 
I replied to that man by telling him that 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan all three 
came from the hills of southern Ohio 
and that there are many Grants and 
Sheridans and Shermans left in the hills 
of southern Ohio who will fight to the 
last ditch against any program that will 
attempt to move them about at the will 
and fancy of some visionary idealist. 
The people live in these counties by rea- 
son of the free choice that is part of the 
liberty of every free American. We live 
in these hilis because we want to live 
there and we do not thank anyone for 
suggesting that we be taken up bodily and 
moved somewhere Whether we 
or whether we stay is a matter 
we can decide without the assistance 
insistence of anyone else. Our people 
law-abiding American citizens. It 
was into our section of the State that the 
st white settlers came. Ours is the 
dest part of the State of Ohio. In the 
s of southern Ohio live many persons 
10 are direct descendants of the first 

> settlers who came into Ohio. 
the counties mentioned in the above 
ie are many large cities and thriv- 
There are the schools and 
churches which were established by our 
forefathers back in the pioneer days. In 
that section is located the first university 
established west of the Aliegheny Moun- 
tains. In that section is the first railroad 
that traversed the State of Ohio. From 
that territory have come many men who 
have achieved great distinction in vari- 
ous fields of endeavor that have made 
our country great. In that section are 
me of the finest farms located any- 
here in the State of Ohio. In that sec- 
n are some of the most capable and 
ive farmersto be found anywhere 
ite of Ohio. In short, we resent 
yn of this altruistic visionary 
e him to mind his own 
our destiny to our- 


sought 


else. 


villoocec 
Villages. 


mt 


© no NS aavice, 


accept it 
irks are extemporaneous 
he first opportunity I 
reading this article. 
future I hope to take 


YY) t +h 
matter further. 





This is not true. I have lived in this 
hill country all my life, and I never knew 
or heard of a single instance of that kind. 
The statement of this poorly informed 
individual does a gross injustice to thou- 
sands of splendid, patriotic people. I 
shall expect to advise my hill-country 
constituents of his careless comments 
against the finest people in the world. 


Keep Your Congressman if You Can 


Afford It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, on the 
night of Monday, October 19, 1942, I 
made a talk over radio station WOL 
which was broadcast over the Mutual 
network. Now there have been coming 
in requests for the speech from about 
over the country, especially from Ohio, 
Indiana, and parts of Illinois, so I have 
gladly agreed to place it in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, and with your kind per- 
mission I do so here and at this time: 


I am a “lame duck.” That means that I 
am still a Member of Congress but have been 
beaten at the polls. “Lame duck” is a very 
word for it and e ains its own mean- 
ing. AndIam not mad at anybody because I 
got licked. The folks in my district voted 
me out because they were not quite satisfied 
with what I was doing. thought I was 
doing a good job, but they did not think so, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Voter are right 
Therefore I am not going to sit around 
nursing any sore toe. He who nurses a sore 
toe soon becomes a heel. 

I left the Halls of Congress to go into my 
district a few days before the Democratic 
primary to see to it that I got safely back 
I arrived I found that my bark 
was being tossed in unfriendly and stormy 
waters It got so stormy I never did make 
port surprised, for they were 
about me that I never before 
ose not Satisfied with my work 

sre talking in ud voice. 

on there is a double-barrel paper in my 

t—morning daily and evening daily, 

Sunday edition—also, a p ter had 
be named for Birmir Result: 
LUTHER PATRICK, 

Let me thank 
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good 
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but as soon as 


truly 
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intact. I fear the newspapers, the great free 
press of this country, is not full in its com- 
prehension of it. Editorials in some of our 
best papers reveal a lack of grasp. Through 
the years they have been taking their posi- 
tions in congressional campaigns greatly on 
local issues, and now even during a war they 
do not know how to let go. his has become 
a serious matter. 

Right now there is danger of the defeat of 
Members of Congress this Nation can ill afford 
to lose in this solemn hour of our Nation’s 
peril. And the danger is principally on local 
issues—little local stuff. I can name six or 
seven extremely valuable Members of the 
body who have already been defeated. The 
men who defeated them cannot possibly be 
of any great value till after the war—if it 
ends within the next few years. Those who 
have brought the program thus far should 
carry it on—those who are not out of line 
with the program. 

In England similar elections are stopped 
till war is over. We do not carry that custom 
in this country, and certainly do not intend 
to do so. We assume that our people will 
think on these things. But in some districts 
Iam afraid they sometimes forget. Even the 
lawmakers who were offside prior to Pearl 
Harbor had the advantage of the congres- 
sional hearings and, knowing the facts, are 
now doing fine work in Congress. It would 
not be wise to dislodge a man for that reason 
who is now doing a gocd job. Every time you 
knock a man out who has been getting the 
benefit of the congressional hearings and 
send in one who has not, you weaken your 
war Congress. You do violence to the very 
cause you are most anxious to promote. It 
means more loss of experience in Congress 
and more loss of lives in battle—much sadder 
in probable consequences than many voters 
realize. It can easily become tragic. Already 
69 names have been changed since the 
Seventy-seventh Congress was organized. Do 
the good people of America grasp what this 
means to the Nation? 

It is not a matter of whether your Con- 
gressman is a Democrat or a Republican, if— 
if—he is standing firm now, it is not im- 
portant as to how he stood before Pearl Har- 
bor. It certainly is not a matter of some 
post-office recommendation, or labor-law 
vote, or farm vote, or pension vote, nor is it 
a matter of how he spends his spare mo- 
ments, for he has had very few spare moments 
for the past 244 years. It is a matter of 
what he has been through and what he 
knows of the war set-up that no man can 
know who has not been through the hearings 
in Congress. 

In the Senate and House are 76 commit- 
tees. In these committees the real work of 
Congress is done. These committees hold 
hearings, each committee calling before it 
the experts, technicians, and highly in- 
formed men throughout the country—some 
from abroad. Much information has passed 
into these committees within the past 2 
years, and this is the information upon 
which the prosecution of this war must rest 
This is it. A new Congressman coming in has 
missed this, and it cannot by any means b 
in any measure supplied With this you 
must agree. No matter how brilliant he may 
be he can be of little use to his country 
being in Congress during the 
keep your pre it Congr 
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The newspaper is one of the most effective 
vehicles of public opinion, and the papers 
have scored the present Congress so heavily 
and constantly of late that it is getting un- 
happy results, unfortunate results. Their 
attack often misses the individual they wish 
most to get, but it does get others. We be- 
lieve in a free press, and the press is ex- 
tremely powerful in these times. The press 
can be extremely dangerous during war- 
times. 

Let me call your attention to one thing: 
The press has always grown extremely critical 
of the United States Congress during war 
days. It is a natural tendency that should 
not be too warmiy indulged. The press should 
itself see to that. The Continental Congress 
was the target of the small but peppery press 
of that day. It was the same during the time 
of the War of 1812, and again during the 
Mexican War. I wish I might have time to 
cite a few representative lines from the papers 
of those months. The press was simply 
merciless in its attacks on Congress during 
the Civil War. President Lincoln and his 
whole Congress were held up as an aggrega- 
tion of hopeless incompetents. The darts of 
the press were plentiful and sharp during the 
Spanish-American clash, and the withering 
fire the Congress bore up under during the 
last World War was indeed furious and served 
to defeat some good men and some needed 
laws. We can all see it now. 

Well, let us watch it this time. Congress 
bears a tremendous responsibility to this 
country, and so does the great free press. 
And the two must have an understanding of 
some kind. It ought to come about quickly. 
The understanding should be entered into 
seriously, unselfishly, and with only patriot- 
ism as its aim. We simply must find some 
way to get a mutual feeling of understanding 
and sympathy between the press and the Con- 
gress, then among the people. It is not in- 
comprehensible that in a great nation such 
as this that there can be brought about a 
mutual knowledge of important facts and 
understanding among the press, the Con- 
gress, and the voting population. Until a way 
is either found or until we get much nearer 
to it than we today are, there are going to 
remain great and costly gaps in our way of 
getting our best servants and the best possible 
laws and government for this great, free 
people. 

It is easier to beat a Congressman during a 
war than at any other time. It should then 
be harder to do. Watch, when they come 
around saying your Congressman is not big 
enough for the job. That is nearly always 
propaganda, and while it is the most unfair 
way to attack a man in public Office it 
remains the easiest to catch fire. Watch 
when they come around charging that he is 
responsible for the delay in appointing a 
postmaster. The Congressman cannot handle 
the case till it clears the processes of the civil 
Service. Already there has been lost to the 
Congress end to you in the Nation nine mem- 
bers from the House committee that has to do 
with foreign commerce, the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. And we are 
sending men and equipment cargo to the 





eastern war zone day by day. Still this com- 
mittee is hit harder than any committee in 
Congress. Why? Because for the past 2 years 
its members have been busy and could not 
get time to be at home renewing friends. 
Some candidate who had more personal am- 
bition than national vision, perhaps, got the 
mi of the voters on post oi s or bad 
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and hard-working group of Congressmen who 
had rather take a chance of defeat than to 
neglect their work? The loss of these men is 
the Nation's loss. Such does not help in the 
handling of the vital affairs of this war. Party 
strife is always filled with mischief. I am 
already defeated but it is my patriotic duty 
to do all I can to prevent undue changes in 
the war Congress. These days one man’s Con- 
gressman is every man’s Congressman. 

You know how one may get all excited over 
some unjust but unanswered wrong with 
which a friend is charged and how you may 
wrong that friend. The same thing can be 
done by vote. And the injury is to your 
country—not merely to a friend. The more 
public esteem the Congress enjoys the better 
it is for the country. And November 3 will 
tell a long, long story this time. 

Some people have felt that vital informa- 
tion has been by the Congress withheld from 
them. Unfair politicians have seized upon 
this feeling of uneasiness. The truth is this 
Congress has been diligent in its efforts to 
impart all possible information—short of 
military secrets—matter that could not be 
given out. This vague unrest should have 
never been stirred up and should now be 
dismissed as unworthy of the American 
people. 

When a Congressman goes into his district 
these days he is almost amazed at the nature 
of the questions they bring before him 
Some are sharp. Some are unfair, and some 
simply defy any answer. Let me give you 
a few examples: 

“What about the agreement between 
Standard Oil and the German chemical 
trust?” “What are you going to do about 
the work Leon Henderson is doing?” “What 
about the pension you Congressmen voted 
yourselves out of the taxpayers’ money?” 
“What do you propose to do about gasoline 
rationing?” “Why was not Congress awake, 
and why did it not have its notice in to keep 
us from the sneak attack at Pearl Harbor?” 
“Why were we not more prepared when war 
broke?” I submit to you these questions are 
asked with as much force and feeling of those 
who were working toward preparedness be- 
fore Pearl Harbor as those who were isola- 
tionists. I was out and out for oe s 
from the start. I was so strong in my efforts 
toward preparedness that I was called an 
interventionist, but it did not serve to save 
me. All my opponent had to do in this re- 
gard was to state that he felt the same way. 
So far as I know that was true, though he 
had never been heard from on the subject. I 
submit to you that most of these questions 
should not be the burden of any congres- 
sional campaign when the Congress is a war 
Congress. 

Your Congress is taking this war quite as 
seriously as any of you. I have heard Con- 
gressmen ask as to when the people back in 
the districts are going to wake fact 
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that to be the case. Every Congressman 
facing opposition meets that same trouble. 
There should be some way to let the voters 


all over the country know that t 
man does not get the list v 
service is through with it. Be 
voters should not listen to these 
issues during wartimes. The 
it is propaganda, and that wl 
can be found the old post-ofiic 
open, and is open against ever 
in the United States that has 
2 years and he cannot avoid it. g 
things and study your Congressman’s war 
record—since Pearl Harbor—and let that b 
the greatest factor in deciding whether or: 
not your vote goes to him 

Your country may be weakened by you 
vote right when you know | 
ceiving its greatest 
shortage cannot justly be laid t 
on the part of Congress. The 
in Congress has been removed That con- 
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they see that by now. Besides form ‘le egisla- 
tion is a big problem and not one for fresh- 
men in Congress. Your Congress must 
appear before you for vote each 2 years. He 
is constantly exposed. It is not fair to him 
to take a shot at him witl 7 load y¢ 
may have in your gun when the one you 
really wish to shoot at is not 
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Report From the United States Maritime 
Commission on the Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation 
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F in House Docu- 
venty-seventh Congress, 


he report appears 
ment No. 840, Sx 
second session. 
As chairman of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I have 
taken this matter up with the Maritime 
Commission and I have received from 
Chairman Land, of the Commission, a 
letter dated October 15, 1942, in explana- 
tion of that transaction. That letter has 
been considered by, and is transmitted 
with the approval of, the Maritime Com- 
mission. 
k unanimous consent that this 
*may be extended in the Record as 
my remarks. This letter has 


» > 


been printed also as Committee Docu- 
ment No. 120 of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


The entire matter will be made the 
subject of investigation by the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries under the authority for investiga- 
tion granted that committee by House 
Resolution 281, and subsequent report 
will be made to the House. In fact, all 
reports from the Comptroller General’s 
Office will be made the subject of investi- 
gation by the committee; and, as chair- 


man of the committee, I have already 
been investigating the reports relative 


to the Seneca and the Tampa Shipbuild- 
ing & Engineering Co. 
ES MARITIME 
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C man, Committee on the Merchant 
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then sold or chartered to operators who were 
maintaining or agreed to maintain regular 
service. There were certain other vessels in 
the laid-up fleet which were either unsuitable 
as to type and size or in poor condition. 
These vessels were disposed of for scrap or sold 
alien under suitable trading restrictions. 

Thereafter, there remained another class 
of vessels in the laid-up fleet which could 
be put into condition but at a cost which 
the Commission felt would not justify the 
expenditure by the Government in view of 
uncertain shipping conditions. Early in 1940 
it was decided that these vessels should be 
offered on an “as is” basis. As an essential 
part of the consideration for the sale, the 
purchaser was required (a) to recondition 
the vessels, (b) to specify a regular service 
which had already been considered by the 
Commission to be an essential foreign trade 
route or which might, prior to award, qualify 
as such, (c) to maintain such service with 
the vessels, and (d) to replace the old ves- 
sels. Four of the vessels were offered on 
these terms to establish lines under a pro- 
posal issued March 26, 1940. The Commis- 
sion’s proposal indicated that applications 
for an operating-differential subsidy and a 
construction-differential subsidy would be 
entertained, and a replacement prcegram was 
made a condition of the bidding. 

Upon the opening of the bids on April 17, 
1940, bids were received from Ocean Do- 
minion Steamship Co. and Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation. The Ocean Dominion bid 
was considered inadequate, while Waterman 
did not in its bid offer to maintain regular 
service On an essential trade route. For this 


reason, the general counsel of the Commis- 
sion ruled that the Waterman bid was un- 
responsive to the proposal Accordingly, 


both bids were rejected by the C< 

Since no operator would 
maintain regular service on 
trade route with the advertised 
Commission decided that 
ranted in reconditioning the vessels at the 
Government's expense. This left as the only 
alternatives (a) abandoning ail attempts to 
dispose of the vessels, or (b) inviting further 
bids upon terms which did not require an 
undertaking on the part of the operator to 
maintain regular service on an established 
foreign trade route. Alternative (a) was 
obviously undesirable in the public interest 
and the Commission thereupon worked out 
terms of a proposal which, while not requir- 
ing such regular service, would, nevertheless, 
put the vessels in operation as part of our 
merchant marine, and, at the same time, pro- 
vide for their replacement with new vessels. 

The Commission considered it proper in this 
tion not construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy for the construction of new 
vessels, but it did agree to entertain applica- 
tions for financial aid under section 509 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, which section pro- 
vides for amounting, in the case of 
vessels of the type pronosed, to not more than 


mmission. 
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established 
vessels, the 
not war- 
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87'2 percent of the full domestic construc- 
tion cos This was a i nd proper basis 
on which to dispose of four old ves- 
sels and one other old vessel that was in- 
cluded in the new proposal. In effect, the 
operator wanted ship wal i the ships 
in service, but in accordance itute 
and with adequate protection to the Govern- 
ment. 

Ss ce Waterman had sub eq a pla l 
ronnection with the earlier pro; l, it was 
thought likely that it would be bidder in 
connection with a second offer, but there was 
4 possibility that other Ameri operators 
might be interested. Ax rdin 1 new pro- 
Pp \ ued on May 10, 194 along the 
fore I nes and containing t dditional 
¢ ft the protection of the Com- 
n est The fi \ nat if ar 
vess within 2 ye from the date 
f av 1e buye r its i would pay 
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by which the selling price exceeded the sum 
of the purchase price plus the cost of im- 
provements and repairs made by the buyer 
subsequent to delivery of the vessel but prior 
to its first voyage. The second condition was 
that the buyer agreed that “if the United 
States shall acquire ownership of any vessel 
through purchase or requisition under the 
provisions of section 902 of the act, after 
delivery to the buyer, the amount to be paid 
to the buyer or any succeeding owner of such 
vessel shall in no event exceed the depreciated 
cost of the vessel to the buyer or such 
succeeding owner, or the fair and reasonable 
scrap value of such vessel as determined by 
the Commission, whichever is the greater.” 

This agreement with regard to the rights of 
the United States to acquire vesseis under 
section 902 of the act has been rather loosely 
referred to as an “option to purchase” in 
records of the Commission which the repre- 
sentatives of the Comptroller General ex- 
amined in connection with this matter, and 
the same phrase has been used by the Comp- 
troller General in his report. As a matter 
of law, there was no option to purchase. 
The language of the agreement on this point 
follows rather clcsely that of section 802 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, which is not 
considered by the Commission to confer an 
unqualified option to purchase. The pur- 
pose and intent of the agreement, which was 
similar in scope tu that of section 802 (which 
relates to vessels constructed with the aid cof 
a construction-differential subsidy) was that 
if it became necessary, in case of emergency, 
pursuant to a Presidential proclamation as 
provided in said section 902, to requisition a 
particular vessel subject thereto, the price 
formula set forth in such special agreement 
would in such event govern, and that the 
same result would obtain if, because of a 
voluntary purchase arzangement, requistion 


proved to be unnecessary. As a practical 
matter, once the requisition powers of the 


Commission came into effect by virtue of the 


Presidential proclamation of an unlimited 
emergency of May 27, 1941, it did have the 
right to acquire the vessels at the agreed 


price, and the term “option to purchase” was 


not entirely inappropriate in connection 
with nontechnical discussions on the sub- 
ject. However, the intent and spirit of the 


agreement obviously raised a serious ques- 
tion as to whether or not such power of req- 
uisition should be exercised in the absence 
of a general requisition for title. I mention 
this matter for its bearing upon the action 
later taken by the Commission in acquiring 
other vessels by way of purchase 

When the bids were opened on May 
1940, Waterman Steamship Corporation ws 
the only bidder. A careful analysis of the 
bidding was made in order to determine how 
the total of the bid price and the estimated 
cost of repairs compared with the aggregate 
of the same items in connection with other 
sales made by the Commission. It appeared, 
even on the Commission’s estimate of the 
cost of repairs, which were lower than those 
of Weterman, that the prices for the vessels 
were in line with those involved in such con- 
temporaneous sales. (The actual cost of 
pairs as now reported by Waterman of $783.- 
097.32 is close to its then estimate of $806,- 
000.) 

Since 
program was 


Commission, 


99 


re- 


the carrying out of the replacement 

of prime importance to the 
it imposed several conditions to 
the acceptance of the award, among which 
were requirements that the replacement 
contract be entered into within 6 months 
rather than 1 year as contained in the pro- 
posal, that the liquidated damages for failure 
to carry out the replacement program be set 
at $550,000, and that in order to assure the 
due carrying out of the agreement, a joint 
account be established, in which was to be 
deposited $1,500,000, ? immediately, 
and the balance in six equal monthly install- 











In accordance with the foregoing, the sales 
agreement was executed, dated as of June 8, 
1940, and the sale of the five vessels to Water- 
man was consummated. 

As I read the Comptroller General's report, 
he does not criticize this phase of txe mat- 
ter except by the statement that thy: invita- 
tion was “framed to meet Waterman's de- 
sires,” and that rejection of the corporation's 
bid was recommended as inadequate. It 
should be observed (a) that, as shown above, 
the vessels were offered the second time under 
terms which could be met by a greater num- 
ber of operators than could qualify under 
the terms and conditions of the earlier pro- 
posal, (b) that the spirit and intent of the 
law with respect to competitive bidding was 
fully carried out, (c) that the reference to the 
inadequacy of the bid is based upon the 
opinion of one member of the Commission’s 
staff out of a considerable number who made 
recommendations to the Commission on this 
matter, and (d) that such dissenting recom- 
mendation was not concurred in by the Com- 
mission. The Commission has always en- 
couraged the full expression of views by mem- 
bers of the staff but the ultimate responsi- 
bility is with the Commission itself and no 
proper objection lies to action by the Com- 
mission because such action is not that 
recommended by one or more members of the 
staff. 

After the consummation of the sale of the 
five old vessels to Waterman, the company 
proceeded to make the required deposits ag- 
gregating $1,500,000 in a joint account and 
entered into construction contracts with the 
Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation for the con- 
struction of four vessels of the modified C-2 
design. ‘These contracts were entered into 
in November 1940 and approvals of the Com- 
mission obtained during the following 2 
months. Waterman, in the meantime, had 
filed an application under section 509 for aid 
in financing the acquisition of these four 
vessels. This application was withdrawn 
when Waterman decided it did not then re- 
quire Government financial aid. 

In August 1941, the Commission, in fur- 
therance of its expanded shipbuilding pro- 
gram, entered into contracts with Gulf Ship- 
building Corporation for the construction of 
14 vessels similar to the vessels covered by 
the yard’s contract with Waterman. 

This series of Maritime Commission con- 
tracts, together with some Navy work under- 
taken by the yard in the interests of na- 
tional defense, made it impossible for the 
yard to complete the construction of the last 
two of the foregoing vessels. Accordingly, 
the Commission agreed that Waterman’s ob- 
ligations under the sales agreement with re- 
spect to the construction of these two vessels 
be extended to December 31, 1944, which date 
was approximately 1 year after the estimated 
date of completion of the Maritime Commis- 
sion contracts with the yard, thus enabling 
the Commission to carry on its own construc- 
tion program without being hampered by 
the previous commitments of the yard, and, 
at the same time, insuring completion of the 
Waterman new construction program at the 
earliest practicable date thereafter. 

In September 1941, Waterman initiated dis- 
cussions with the Commission looking toward 
the disposal of certain of its old vessels with 
the intent of acquiring additional new ton- 
nage. Coincident thereto, the Commission 
desired to obtain a number of vessels to par- 
ticipate in the Russian-aid program, particu- 
larly on the hazardous northern route. Dis- 
cussions with the steamship companies with 
the object of chartering vessels for this serv- 
ice were unsuccessful. Their unwillingness 
to make such charter was based on the risks 
involved, the greater earnings available in 
Other trades, and certain legal difficulties 
arising from the fact that the vessels had 
to be placed under foreign flag. The Com- 
mission was thus faced with the alternative 


of purchasing additional vessels or obtaining 
them by requisition. 

The question of requisitioning the pri- 
vately owned merchant marine was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion by the Com- 
mission during the summer and fall of 1941. 
The Commission had determined as a matter 
of policy that it was not yet prepared to 
adopt this procedure. Until general control 
of freight and charter rates had fully taken 
effect, it was considered possible that the 
just compensation which an owner might re- 
ceive under section 902 would of necessity 
reflect the more lucrative employment avail- 
able to American-flag vessels under then 
existing conditions, and that, based on these 
factors, such just compensation might be 
substantially in excess of the price at which 
it was felt Waterman was prepared to sell 
these vessels. 

The original proposal of Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation contemplated a trade-in of 
the old vessels under the provisions of section 
510 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The 
enactment of this section had been urged by 
the Commission prior to the outbreak of war 
and was designed to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of new tonnage by operators in domestic 
trades, which, at that time, were overton- 
naged. Under section 6510, as originally 
passed, the Commission was required to im- 
mobilize old tonnage obtained thereunder, 
but this restriction was suspended on May 
14, 1940. About a year later, Congress, under 
Public, 101 (77th Cong., approved June 6, 
1941), extended the Commission’s power to 
purchase vessels. In view of the fact that the 
removal of the immobilization requirement 
made the value of vessels, if determined 
under section 510, substantially the same as if 
they were purchased under Public, 101, the 
acquisition c the vessels under the last- 
mentioned statute was adopted as the more 
convenient procedure. 

While preliminary negotiations were being 
conducted by Waterman with the Commis- 
sion and prior to any formal action thereon, 
the requirements of the Russian-aid program 
made it imperative that additional vessels be 
placed in this service. As indicated above, the 
Commission’s policy at this time was against 
vessel requisition. This was the only proce- 
dure whereby the specific vessels covered by 
the sales agreement could have been acquired 
by the Commissior pursuant to and at the 
price stipulated under section 7 of that agree- 
ment. The Commission, therefore, felt free 
to acquire other vessels required to meet spe- 
cific needs at prices fair and reasonabie and 
in the public interest. In so doing its rights 
under the sales agreement with respect to the 
five vessels covered thereby were not in any 
way affected, in the event that the Commis- 
sion should later determine upon their req- 
uisition. 

In connection with the previous negotia- 
tions for the sale of some of these old vessels 
the appraisal committee of the Commission 
determined the figure of $79.25 per deadweight 
ton as being a fair and reasonable value for 
the vessels. The Commission had previously 
placed an insurance valuation of $100 per 
deadweight ton on similar vessels, but it was 
then considering whether or not such insur- 
ance valuation should not be reduced to $75 
per deadweight ton in order to avoid any 
question of “enhancement due to causes ne- 
cessitating the taking.” It was therefore de- 
cided that it would not acquire these vessels 
by voluntary purchase for more than $75 per 
deadweight ton. Such figure thus represents 
a fair and reasonable price and excludes any 
element of “enhancement due to causes ne- 
cessitating the taking.” 

Shortly after the acquisition of these 5 ves- 
sels pursuant to Commission action taken in 
November and December 1941, Waterman filed 
a new application under section 509 for aid in 
the construction of 7 new vessels. These 7 
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vessels were out of a tctal of 14 covered by the 
Commission’s contract with the Gulf Ship- 
building Corporation, which, together with 
the 2 vessels under direct contract between 
Waterman and Gulf, would make a total of 
9 new vessels. 

In the course of consideration of this 
matter, an analysis of the financial situation 
of the company indicated thot while the 
company could make the necessary down 
payments, it was a matter of grave doubt 
whether, over a period of years, the prospec- 
tive earnings would be sufficient to meet 
amortization and interest requirements on 
such a large number of new vessels. Since 
the fall of 1941 the Commission, in the inter- 
ests of national defense, had taken action 
toward reducing charter rates and freight 
rates which necessarily affected the earning 
power of the company during the war years 
The post-war prospects were, of course, purely 
a matter of conjecture. In January 1942, 
Waterman made a proposal whereby the Com- 
mission would rely on the vessels alone for 
payment after 50 percent of the mortgage 
debt had been paid. This suggestion was 
presented to the Commission on February 6, 
1942, and rejected. Thereupon, Waterman 
amended its section 509 application by re- 
ducing the number of vessels with respect 
to which financial aid was requested, from 7 
to2. They coupled this action with a renew- 
al of the suggestion that the liability of the 
company for a deficiency judgment be lim- 
ited, modifying the form of proposal, however, 
so as to increase such personal liability from 
50 to 65 percent of the full construction cost 
of the vessels. The company stated in this 
connection that if the proposal was accept- 
able to the Commission, additional vessels 
would be contracted for. This modified pro- 
posal was submitted to the Commission on 
March 10, 1942, and was rejected for both 
policy and legal reasons. 

In April 1942, Waterman ,»roposed to the 
Commission that its outstanding contracts 
with the Gulf Shipbuilding Co. for the 
construction of two vessels be taken over 
by the Commission and the vessels then sold 
to Waterman under section 509 of the act. 
Since under the original sales agreement of 
June 8, 1940, the Commission had agreed to 
give financial aid under section 509 for four 
new vessels, this proposal was accordingly 
approved by the Commission. Waterman, 
following this action by the Commission, 
amended its 509 application so as to include 
four new vessels. As a result of this action 
by the Commission, Waterman, in effect, 
would, upon carrying out the proposed acqui- 
sition of four new vessels financed under 
section 509, carry out the replacement re- 
quirements of the sales agreement. Two 
questions, however, still remained open: (a) 
Whether or not Waterman, in connection 
with the acquisition by the Commission of 
the five old vessels in the latter part of 194i, 
had obligated itself to acquire new vessels 
in addition to the four new vessels which 


were the required replacements under the 
Sales agreement, and (b) if the answer to 
the first question was in the affirmative 


whether Waterman should be permitted’ t 
use its construction reserve fund under sec- 
tion 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 
as amended (in which the proceeds from tt 
five vessels sold to the Commission had beer 
or were about to be placed), for the replace- 
ment vessels, or whether such fund should 
be held for the purpose of acquiri: i 
tional new tonnage. 
Because of the fact that Waterman had 
originally offered to trade i1 
under section 510 of the act and ¢ 
five vessels to the Government had filed an 
application for financial aid under sect 
509 for seven vessels, there Vv me basis f 
the opinion held by certain n I £ the 
Commission’s staff that Wate! had 
dertaken to use the proceeds from the sale of 
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the old vessels for additional new tonnage. 
Waterman denied the existence of any bind- 
ing commitment, and the general counsel 
felt that, regardless of the equities involved, 
there was no sufficient legal basis for the 
Commission enforcing the alleged obligation. 
This conclusion necessarily disposed of the 
second question, but in view of the attention 
given to the section 511 fund by the Comp- 
troller General, some comment thereon may 
be in order. 

As the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, was 
originally passed, it contained tax-exemption 
provisions with respect to the proceeds of 
sale and indemnities for loss of subsidized 
vessels, where, as required by the statute, 
such sales and insurance proceeds were placed 
in a capital-reserve fund. Unsubsidized ves- 
sel operators had no such privilege and could 
any tax advantages except in the 
case of loss of the vessel under the very re- 
stricted provisions of section 112 (f) of the 
Internal Revenue Code In 1939 a proposal 
was made to Congress whereby an operator 

aving an old vessel could trade it in and 

n it over to the Commission and receive a 
credit therefor against new construction un- 
dertaken either by the Commission or 
through a direct contract between the oper- 
ator and a private shipyard. This proposal 
was made with the dual purpose of immo- 
bilizing the obsolete tonnage and encourag- 
ing new construction particularly by the un- 
subsidized operators in the intercoastal 
trade Since the transaction involved no 
receipts by the owner and since the 
existing provisions with regard to tax defer- 
ment seemed to be inapplicable, special pro- 
visions to effect tax deferment were inserted 
in the legislation, after consultation with the 
Treasury Department For some time, at 
least, section 510 was not taken advantage of 


not secure 


cash 


by the unsubsidized operators. 
In 1940 proposals were made to Congress for 


establishment of construction reserve 
n which would be placed the proceeds 
and insurance and operating 
Complete exemption from tax 

tax deferment was asked for. 

YY ils of the ship operators were 
lin their then form, both by the Com- 
m and by the Treasury Department. 
the bill was under consideration by 
vy began to acquire a num- 

including fishing veSsels. 

vessels were heavily 


aiso 


an insufficient amount 
to make replacements 
required tax payment. Ac- 
ne! these small craft 
of larger ve 
tal trade 
ince It 
constructi 
* vessels 
> Commission and 


together on a 
tax exemp- 
anted, earn- 

ruction reserve 
to the penalty tax 
Internal Revenuc 


ble accumula 


I wish to point out in this connection that 
it is not discretionar” with the Commission 
to withhold the benefits of section 511 to any 
operator who meets the requirements of the 
statute and the joint regulations of the Com- 
mission and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, promulgated with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, nor do the 
statutory provisions justify inquiry by the 
Commission into the motives, real or con- 
jectural, which lead any operator to avail 
himself of the statutory benefits granted by 
said section. The Commission does have 
some discretion with respect to the character 
of new construction, but if the new vessel is 
suitable as to type and size, it would be an 
abuse of its discretion to prohibit for non- 
statutory reasons the use of section 511 funds 
to aid in its construction. In the Waterman 
case, the only problem was whether or not 
the operator, as a matter of law, had specifi- 
cally agreed with the Commission not to use 
the proceeds of the sale of the five old vessels 
deposited under section 511 in order to carry 
out its obligations under the sales agreement. 
If such were the case, the Commission could 
properly have said that it would not permit 
such use of the section 511 funds, but, as 
stated above, the Commission did not con- 
sider that there was an enforceable commit- 
ment on which to base a denial of the use 
of the section 511 funds in connection with 
the four replacement vessels under the sales 
agreement. 

That the right of the Commission to re- 
strict the use of section 511 funds is depend- 
ent upon the existence of some collateral 
agreement is well illustrated by the situation 
which arose in the case of the Fairport and 
the Fairisle. These vessels, it will be remem- 
bered, were originally the subject of a private 
contract between Waterman and the Gulf 
Shipbuilding Corporation. When the Com- 
mission, in April 1942, agreed to take over 
those contracts for the purpose of selling 
the vessels under section 509, it imposed as a 
condition to this action that the down pay- 
ment on these two vessels should be made 
out of Waterman's free funds 

As to the remaining two vessels, the Com- 
mission made no specific requirement. But 
it does not follow from this that Waterman 
will necessarily obtain tax exemption through 
the use of section 511 funds. This question 
of tax deferment is a complicated one which 
is primarily within the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and not of the 
Commission. The Commission, however, is 
taking steps to place all of the relevant facts 
before the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
order fully to inform that agency in the 
matter. 

This leaves open for discus 
question of what is the prop 
to the five old vessels which 
Waterman in 1940 under conditions giving 
the Commission the right to requisition them 
at the sales price, plus improvements, less 

epreciation. A 
of opinion of the Commission in November 
1940 was against the singli: out of these 
vessels when there was no general requisi- 
tioning of the American merchant marine. 
In April 1942 the War Ship; iministra- 

on requisitioned for use } ‘tically the en- 

; a hawt 


n solely the 
thing to do as 


were sold to 


stated befor the consensus 


v cargo an the 
can merchant mar 

requisition sel f such classes for 
The power: requ ioning 1 els, 


gen- 


requisitioner 

! the War Ship- 

istration is about to tender 

charters fixing the terms and conditions per- 
taining to such use. In order to protect the 
interests of the Government, there will be 
in the charters as tendered a pro- 


limiting the an nt which the Gov- 


ed 
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ernment is required to pay, in the event of 
loss, to the amount for which they could 
have been requisitioned for title under the 
sales agreement. By adopting this procedure, 
any possible injustice to Waterman due to 
depriving them of the use of the vessels 
after the war is avoided, and, at the same 
time, the Government is not required to ex- 
pend funds for their purchase, although it is 
protected as to the amount which it has to 
pay if the vessels are lost. One of the vessels 
has already been lost and the charter as ten- 
dered will contain the same provision as to 
payment for such loss. If the operator re- 
fuses to accept the charters as tendered, the 
War Shipping Administration will requisi- 
tion the four remaining vessels for title and 
deny any claim by Waterman to obtain 
compensation for the lost vessel in excess of 
the price for which title could have been 
acquired under the sales agreement. 

In the final portion of his report, the 
Comptroller General refers to the connection 
of the Commission’s former General Counsel. 
Bon Geaslin, with the transactions men- 
tioned in the report. He infers that such 
connection was improper, constituting a pos- 
sible violation of the spirit, if not of the let- 
ter, of section 807 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended. The Commission has 
adopted comprehensive regulations regarding 
admission to practice of agents and attorneys 
representing shipping interests, including 
provisions similar to those adopted by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue prohibiting 
former employees from appearing before the 
Commission with respect to matters on which 
they formerly acted in an official capacity. 
Mr. Geaslin resigned as General Counsel on 
April 29, 1939, effective July 10, 1939, with 
the expiration of his accrued annual leave 
At that time, Waterman had no business be- 
fore the Commission. On December 29, 1939, 
he was admitted to practice before the Com- 
mission generally, and not in relation to then 
pending business of any operator. It was 
not until Apri] 1940 that our records show 
he took any part in any of the matters relat- 
ing to Waterman. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that there is 
nothing in the whcle transaction which, in 
my opinion, is contrary to the letter or the 
spirit of the statutes under which the Com- 
mission operates; that the decision to buy 
the five vessels from Waterman, rather than 
to requisition the five vessels sold under the 
sales agreement, was proper under conditions 
existing at the time the decision was made; 
that the price paid for these vessels was fair 
and reasonable, and that the Government, in 
entering into this transaction, did not waive 
or limit its right with respect to requisition- 
ing thereafter the other five vessels at the 
prices specified in the sales agreement. 

This letter has been considered by and is 
transmitted with the approval of the Com- 
mission 

Sincerely ys 
AND, Chairman. 


Is the Senate To Be the Personnel Agency 
of the Government? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mo~day, October 26, 1942 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate is fast ceveloping an issue thet 
will ultimately arouse the people if it has 
not already done so. I refer to the riders 








placed on appropriation bills which re- 
quire ratification of appointments by the 
Senate. Steadily the amount has been 
reduced until we find a $4,50u limit on the 
supplemental war bill insofar as appoint- 
ments on the War Manpower Commis- 
sion are concerned. While I fully recog- 
nize the right of the Senate to have a 
voice in major appointments there is no 
sound argument that can be advanced 
why minor appointments should require 
Senate confirmation other than to give 
the Senators a voice in the selection of 
the person selected to fill the job. Boiled 
down, it is simply a desire to require the 
appointive officer to consult Senators be- 
fore sending in their selections. 

The War Manpower Commission is a 
war agency. It should be free to select 
its personnel. 

I know this bill which carries billions is 
a war measure. Time is no doubt essen- 
tial, but if a delay of 2 or 3 weeks would 
not do injury to our war efforts, then I 
hope the President will veto the measure. 

I am confident on a roll call the House 
will sustain the veto. I have helped to 
defeat riders of this character before, 
and I know the views of a large number 
of the Members. 

We must have confidence in those who 
are to administer emergency laws. We 
should do nothing to tie the hands of the 
administrators. I have read speech after 
speech where Senators complain of criti- 
cism directed at them by the press. In 
this instance the Senate must take it, 
because it will be justified, 





What a Cass County Dirt Farmer Thinks 
About Some of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert herewith copy of a letter written to 
Mr. Roosevelt by a dirt farmer of Cass 
County, in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan, and a copy of 
which was sent to me: 


CASSOPOLIS, MicwH., October 21, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frrenp: Several months ago I began 
to sense the position we are now well along 
in. I thought and hoped it would not hap- 
pen; that someone, you or your aides, would 
stop it. 

Many mistakes have been made. Many 
more, of course, will be made. But this, 
surely, the greatest and most serious of all, 
must be checked at once. Today—not to- 
morrow. 

STOP THE DRAFTING OF FARMERS AND FARM LABOR 


The things that our local draft boards are 
doing are worse than the worst case of sabo- 
tage. Famine and pestilence are going to 
decide this war. Men still fight and work on 
their stomachs, they always will. We have 
hardly started, yet will soon be rationed all 
along the line. What must be the condi- 
tion among our allies? They need food even 
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more than guns and ammunition. Food 
comes first. First in war ana first in peace. 

You are not a farmer. Army and Navy 
leaders are not farmers. They do not under- 
stand where food, money, and men come 
from. They only know how to spend all 
three. That is their job and it is well. It 
is up to us, the rank and file, to produce the 
men, food, and, of course, the money. 

We have only sO many men. Some must 
fight. Some must work. The ones that work 
are perhaps more important than the ones 
that fight. They are like the linemen on a 
good footLall team. Without them, the ball 
carrier (the fighter) just cannot do his part. 
He must have ammunition, food, and trans- 
portation. 

I think my understanding of the draft laws 
is that of the average citizen. It is to put 
square pegs in square holes—to place men 
where they could be most useful. 

I am a farm owner; a farm-machinery 
salesman and serviceman. I know the farm- 
ers and I know farming. Our farmers are in 
dead earnest about this war. They are out 
to fight it to the finish. They are ready and 
anxious to fight. and in the mechanized war- 
fare they have no equal, man for man. They 
are used to operating many types of mobile 
complicated machinery over all kinds of ter- 
rain, and they are the most resourceful men 
in the world Just ride with me for a few 
days and watch what one can do with a 
piece of wire repairing a machine broken 
down on the back 40. 

Of course, the Army and Navy wants these 
men. Well. they have already had too many 
of them’ A farmer can go to the factory and 
learn to do the job in a few days. It takes 
years to make a farmer. Your city man will 
not put in the hours; he will not buck the 
weather, nor the things that can happen to 
his crops and livestock; he will not work for 
the low wages, nor take the chances a farmer 
has to He is the indispensable man. When 
we wake up and find this fellow gone beyond 
recall, what are we going to do about it? We 
are there now, if you please. I suppose Mr. 
Hershey will pass the buck to the local 
draft boards and they will pass it back, and 
then finally you, Mr. President, will be the 
goat Perhaps you can pass it on to Congress. 

They think they have a quota. Yes; they 
have a quota. but it is not for the armed 
forces. It is for the farmer of this country. 
Not a farmer on this draft board, and this 
a farming county. 

Why don’t they get together with the 
supervisors of each county and find out what 
farmers and what farm help is needed to 
keep every farm going full blast? Is it fair 
to ask any farmer who is doing a swell job 
of it to ask for and make a fight for exemp- 
tion? Train these young farmers in season 
when we can spare them. They will be a fine 
backlog in case of invasion or other emer- 
gency. Many men already in training should 
be recalled. Don’t let these men go abroad 
until you have a comprehensive farm labor 
survey. 

We have heard much about complacency 
among our people. The disastrous results 
of the complacency of our military men be- 
fore Pearl Harbor will be nothing to the 
results of their complacency toward the 
farmer and farm labor if it is not checked at 
once. 

Again I tell you food will decide the war, 
and food will win the peace. It is the 
foundation under the whole structure, No 
human can maintain physical effort for but 
a few hours without food. 

What can we do and say to awaken our 
draft boards? Where can we go? If they 
proceed for the next 3 months as they have 
for the past 3 months, then the American 
people and their allies will be in dire peril. 

Farmers up to 45 years old who are single, 
or widowers, younger married farmers with 
no children, all on their way before spring. 
Seasoned, experienced, successful operators of 
large farms, if you please, 
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Everything is uncertainty. All plans for 
1943 are for curtailment instead of enlarging 
their production program. The whole set- 
up on farmer and farmer help draft is both 
headless and footless. There is no excuse 
for this greatest of all mistakes. Action 
should have been taken months ago. It is 
simple, easy, and could be done in a few 
days and at practically no expense. 

Certain men should be told that they are 
to remain on the farms. Enough men 
should be delegated to help them. And after 
we select these highl, specialized men your 
draft boards can do as they like with the 
rest. 

We want men who are willing to work on 
our farms; men who know how, and who we 
know will do it. Men to whom hours and 
Wages are secondary. With that kind of an 
organization operating on farms you can pa 
out quotas for food, etc., and get it 

All will be back of the war effort. All will 
have sons or relatives on the fighting front 
All will have confidence, and know their job 
is just as important and honorable as though 
they were in uniform. 

How to do it, you may well ask. The AAA 
organization will, of course, come to your 
mind at once. Why haven’t they acted be- 
fore? No initiative here. I would suggest 
for each county an experienced farmer as 
chairman. The supervisor, ome AAA com- 
mitteeman from each township, and the 
county agent. Every farmer selected by these 
men to be stricken from the draft list by 
the draft board until ordered in again by 
these men. 

I could go on for pages and tell you of 
many things—of the scarcity of needed ma- 
chinery, etc.; but this letter is quite long. 

I know that you may never see this letter 
Your aides may think you will have no tim: 
for it. I am not taking that chance, and, of 
course, you would not want me to. 

I am mailing a copy to our board of super- 
visors, to our Congressman, to each of our 
Senators, and to the Governor. 

One of the six chances may get to you. 

Very sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Grover H. KIMMERLE. 


RT 


The Record of Congressman Emanuel 


Celler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat 
has been 20 years in Congress. He has served 


under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt. He is ranking member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and as such has 
sponsored and been responsible for the pas- 
sage of many progressive and liberal statut 


He has always been endorsed by labor, and 
is now the nominee of the American Lal 
Party. His candidacy is endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor, New York Stat 
Federation of Labor, New York State Indus- 
trial Union Council, the Congress of I 
trial Organizations, the Central Trades and 


er 


ndus 
ha 


Labor Council, Greater New York Industrial 
Union Council, the railroad brotherhood li 
postal employee associations, and other simi- 
lar labor groups. He has earned these en- 
dorsements because of his espousal of the 
cause of the laboring man and woman. 
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He has worked arduously to relieve the 
critical situation of small business men caused 
by the war emergency and aided in establish- 
ing Smaller Business Plants Corporation. 

He has supported and voted for 

All of President Roosevelt’s seven-point pro- 
gram of economic reform. 

Increased allowances to $50 to soldiers, with 
liberal allowances for their dependents. 

Fortification of Guam, Wake, and other is- 
land bases 

Lend-Lease relief to China, 
Russia, and other United Nations. 

Extension of Selective Service Act. 

Liberal immigration policy—author of bill 
to admit refugees fleeing racial and religious 
persecution. 

Foreign and domestic policies of President 
Rocsevelt. 

Atlantic Charter and “four freedoms” (fre- 
dom of religion, press, speech, and oppor- 

i includes freedom from want 


England, 


wnoica 


ropriations for the enlargement of 
ocean Navy. 
ilding up land 

our Axis encmies 

Wage-and-hour bill, including maximum 
40-hour week and minimum wages. 

National Labor Relations Board to insure 
collective bargaining betwecn employer and 
employees 

Home Owners Loan Corporation, to protect 
small home owners, 

Federal Housing Administration, to help 

i arance and setting up of work- 


and air 


forces superior 


iCals 
ner 
Publi 
Proje 


Administration and Work 
Administration, to afford employ- 
unable to procure jobs in 


Vorks 


ment to those 
industry 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, to 
protect and insure small bank deposits. 
National Youth Administration, which af- 
l aining and instruction to our youth. 
1 Security Act, which affords security 
» blind, feeble and aged, and affords an 
to those reaching 65. 
1 of Economic Warfare, and War Pro- 
n Board, which are an economic aid to 
\llied Nations and a blow to the Nazi 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
id to business, large and small. 
ustment Compensation Act for vet- 


private 


giv- 


Fought the 
nd Volstead Act 
prohibition, 
A itilynching 
Supported by 
n of poll 
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speech and 
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headed 





Championed legislation safeguarding wom- 
en and children in industry. 

President Roosevelt needs men such as 
Congressman EMANUEL CELLER reelected to 
insure support and continuance of his New 
Deal reforms. 

His vast experience and aid to his con- 
stituents and voters are matters of public 
record. 

There is no substitute for experience. 


The Imperative Importance of Congress 
in This Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas Forum of the Air, which is a 30- 
minute program carried over a number 
of radio stations in Texas every Sunday, 
sponsored a most interesting program 
recently concerning Congress. 

The guests on the program were the 
Honorable Fritz G. Lanuam, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., chairman, Public Buildings 
and Grounds Committee of the House, 
also member of the Patents Committee; 
and the Honorable LuTHER A. JOHNSON, 
of Corsicana, Tex., ranking Democrat on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. LANHAM’s address was as follows: 

I want to talk very seriously for a few mo- 
ments about the Congress of the United 
States. Everyone knows that it is one of the 
three coordinate branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but many do not know that the 
founding fathers were very particular about 
it. Their deliberations and discussions indi- 
cate they were very meticulous in outlining 
its transcendent responsibility. What caused 
their deep concern in those trying days of 
governmental organization about this one 
member of the trio of governmental authori- 
ties? Why did they exert such scrupulous 
sare in outlining in the organic law the func- 
tions of the legislative branch of the new 
federation of States? 

The reason is deep and fundamental in our 
political philosophy. ‘Those fathers had the 
heritage of centuries of history to guide them. 
They even began their final and formal ex- 
pression of the Constitution with the then 
somewhat anomalous statement that this 
Government was ordained and established by 
the people of the United States. Now this 
something entirely new in governmental 
polity. Who had cver heard of the people run- 
ning a government? Through history that 
had been the exclusive province and privilege 
of kings and the nobility. Such a suggestion 
was like elevating the last to the first place 
and exalting omega to the post of aipha. 
But, contrary to that history, the fathers gave 
priority to the people and had the haidihood 
to say so in-the final draft of their delibera- 
tions submitted for public ratification. 

Why this insistence upon popular govern- 
ent in 1 and unique western re- 


was 


new 
shington had just led his people to in- 
ice as a sovereign State. His fol- 

re willing and eager to acclaim him 
But this man, George Washing- 

ntially a patriot. He was more 


he welfare of his country than 
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in his personal aggrandizement. He was done 
with dictatorial rule. He knew that in the 
old countries the masses of the people 
through the centuries by toil and hardship 
and oppression had finally wrested from 
monarchs the privileges of government which 
were rightfully theirs. He wished to preserve 
for the people these victories so dearly won. 
And so, for the common good, he diverted 
from himself to the people at large the ad- 
vantages of this significant triumph. 

Now, let me impress it upon your minds 
and hearts that the Constitution of the 
United States accordingly made the Congress 
the transcendent agency of the three coordi- 
nate branches of the Federal system. It alone 
represented the will of the people themselves. 
It alone was their forum of expression. 

Inasmuch as the brave boys of this coun- 
try are fighting on many foreign fronts, on 
the land, on the sea, in the air, to preserve 
the principles of our constitutional govern- 
ment and save for us and for posterity their 
blessings of liberty, it certainly behooves us 
on the home front to see to it that the prin- 
cipal agency of popular government retains 
the place and the functions designed by the 
founders. It will be remembered in this con- 
nection that George Washington in his fare- 
well address warned with reference to our in- 
stitutions that in time subversive elements 
might arise that would seek to undermine 
what they could not immediately overthrow. 
Let us pause for a moment and contemplate 
this situation. 

In the totalitarian states now seeking to 
destroy all that we hold dear there is, prac- 
tically speaking, no such thing as a legisla- 
tive branch as a forum of popular expression 
and action. For instance, what is the 
Reichstag but a mere mouthpiece for the 
Fuehrer? The very first effort of every dic- 
tator is to abolish either in fact or in prac- 
tice the one forum of the people as repre- 
sented in the legislative branch cf govern- 
ment. Under such domination people be- 
come mere puppets and slaves bowing to the 
will of a totalitarian tyrant. In my judg- 
ment, there is in our own country today a 
very active and well organized group of sub- 
versive elements seeking to effect in the 
United States this practical abolition of the 
Congress. Unfortunately, the insidious 
propaganda of these elements has found 
deluded dupes among many of our own peo- 
ple. It is the same treachercus and dastardly 
scheming which has brought desolation and 
woe to many conquered lancs whose peoples 
have lost their authoritative forum of ex- 
pression and been reduced to servitude. 
Surely this is a time for every American 
patriot to be aware of the machinations of 
such evildoers who would set at naught the 
wise policies of government enunciated a cen- 
tury and a half ago by those who won our 
freedom from autocratic rule. 

In our land today there are approximately 
2,000,000 people, exclusive of the Army and 
the Navy, on the Federal pay rolls, and this 
number does not include who with- 
out any Official station, are beneficiaries of 
governmental bounty in these days of world 
and depression. Of these 2,000,000 
servants how many do the people 
select? The answer is st 
than 550. At first blush we 
f juire, Can this be possible in a 
government whose very crganic law proclaims 
that, “We, the people of the United States, 
ordain and establish this Constitution?” 
Well, let us see. 

In the final analysis the people of the 
United States do not by their majority vote 
determine who shall be the President and the 
Vice President. Through the machinery of 
the electoral college nominees for these high 
postions may be elected by a minority ef our 
citizens and, indeed, this has happened in 
our political history. But the people do de- 
termine their Members of Congress, 435 of 


those, 


chaos 
rublic 
themselves 
ing—fe 


mioht 


gger- 
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whom serve in the House of Representatives 
and 96 in the Senate. Among approximately 
2,000,000 public servants this is the limit of 
their selective capacity—exactly 531. They 
represent the connecting link and tie of the 
people with the Federal Government, and the 
only voices they have of their own choosing. 
Remember, too, that the people of any one 
congressional district select 1 and 1 only. 
They have the absolute choice of their servant 
in the House of Representatives. They must 
join with the people of many other congres- 
sional districts in their own respective States 
in choosing their Senators. How limited, 
then, are the people of any 1 of the 435 con- 
gressional districts in determining their Fed- 
eral employees. One out of 2,000,000. 

It seems somewhat anomalous, but cer- 
tainly true, that sometimes the lion's share of 
criticism for governmental ills falls upon this 
little band of the only direct representatives 
of the people. How often, I wonder, is that 
little group made the scapegoat for failures 
for which it is in no way responsible. Criti- 
cism of the Congress seems to be a popular 
indoor sport. It has been my observation that 
in normal times and under normal conditions 
Members of Congress are true cross-sections 
of the constituencies that elect them. Per- 
haps there is a grain of solace for our de- 
mocracy in the fact that the people are willing 
to ascribe their governmental ills to this little 
group that they themselves select. 

With our governmental division of powers, 
it may be a little difficult at best for 531 
representatives of the masses to measure up 
fully to the obligations of responsibility of 
2,000,000 public servants. Surely these rep- 
resentatives are actuated by patriotic motives. 
Perhaps the popular criticism should be more 
widely distributed. A centralization of cen- 
sure might conceivably be diverted somewhat 
to another centralization of power which is 
menacing the perpetuity and prosperity of 
the dual system of government which those 
founding fathers sought to establish. 

As loyal Americans we are all vitally inter- 
ested in keeping the governmental policy true 
to its original concept. Let us be today 
worthy successors of those who formed our 
Government which for a century and a half 
has adhered to the principles upon which it 
was founded. I think it pertinent and im- 
portant to bring these considerations to the 
attention of our pecple in order that the boys 
at the front who are giving their all to pre- 
serve our system of democracy may be aided 
and supported by those of us at home striving 
constantly to keep for the ages the blessings 
of our governmental system as designed by 
the patriots who established it. 


Mr. LutHer A. JOHNSON’s address was 
as follows: 


First, let me make this observation. Dur- 
ing my visit home and to my district a few 
weeks ago, I was pleased to learn from many 
sources that the people of Texas listen to the 
Texas Forum of the Air. 

When we talk’ here in Washington into 
the microphone, we always wonder whether 
any considerable number will hear our voices, 
and it is gratifying to know that many peo- 
ple throughout the State listen to this pro- 
gram every Sunday, and I want to congratu- 
late Hon. WriGHT PATMAN, the chairman of 
the Texas delegation in the House, who ini- 
tiated it and is sponsoring it each week. It 
takes a lot of his time, and he is a very busy 
man, and I want to congratulate him upon 
the fine public service that he is rendering 
to his country, for the people are interested 
now as never before in What is happening 
in Washington. 

My colleague, Congressman Fritz LANHAM, 
of Fort Worth, has just made a very fine 
statement upon a very important subject. 
He has, with clarity and his usual eloquence, 
given the historical background of the crea- 
tion of Congress and its outstanding im- 
portance in our Federal Government. 





Congress has always been the target of the 
critics, and, in fact, legislative bodies, not 
only in the Federal but the State govern- 
ments, and legislative bodies of other gov- 
ernments have likewise suffered. 

John Quincy Adams was the only President 
of the United States who served in the House 
of Representatives after he had been Pres- 
ident, and history records that while a Mem- 
ber of that body, he severely attacked and 
criticized Congress the day after it had passed 
the resolution annexing Texas to the United 
States. He was angered because Texas was 
to be admitted into the Union, and said 
that it was one of the saddest days in the 
history of our Republic, that Congress should 
have so decreed, his reason being that it 
meant the admission of another slave-hold- 
ing State, when the question of the abolish- 
ment of slavery was fast becoming a vital 
issue. 

One of the first speeches I made as a Mem- 
ber of the House was in defense of Congress, 
back in 1926. That was in the Republican 
administration of Calvin Coolidge. The 
press at that time and big business interests 
throughout the country were seeking to de- 
stroy Congress because it would not do their 
bidding. 

It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that in these dark days, when the Republic 
and its institutions are on trial for their 
life, in the greatest war the world has ever 
known, and when people are having to make 
sacrifices by sending their boys to fight and 
die for their country, and when they are 
being deprived of the necessities of life and 
are having to change their mode of living, 
that many who feel a spirit of unrest and 
dissatisfaction, and cannot attack the Presi- 
dent of the United States because he is the 
Commander in Chief of our armed forces, 
resort to an attack upon the Congress of the 
United States. 

The criticism most often heard is that 
Congress is abrogating its powers and con- 
ferring them upon the President. In peace- 
times this would be a valid criticism, for 
Congress has conferred vast powers upon the 
President, but it must be remembered that 
we are at war, and in times of war the 
ordinary processes of government, when they 
interfere with or slow down the war program 
cannot be maintained. 

We are fighting for our life and for our 
very existence, and things are happening so 
fast that time is of the essence, and a day's 
delay may be fatal to our cause. Twenty- 
four hours in wartime is as long as 6 months 
in peacetime. Conditions change over night. 
History is being made every hour, and there- 
fore supreme power and supreme command 
must be vested in the President of the United 
States, and that is what Congress has done. 
But these powers are not permanent, but 
temporary, and they will automatically termi- 
nate when the war is over. That is what 
Congress did in the last war when Woodrow 
Wilson was President, and the danger con- 
fronting us now is vastly greater than it was 
then. 

We are fighting now a cruel, relentless, and 
powerful enemy who has already conquered 
and made slaves of nearly all of Europe and 
a major portion of the Orient. c have 
taken all of the resources, industries, fac- 
tories, and shipyards together with the man- 
power of these millions of conquered people, 





and are now using them as vassal slaves t 
build tanks, planes, guns, ships, and am- 
munition to use in conquering the rest 


the world. 

When you hear Congress condemned and 
criticized, let me remind you that out of the 
holocaust of war there now remain but two 
great parliamentary bodies in all the world; 
and if our enemies win these will vanish 

In the Axis Powers and in the countries 
they have conquered, all legislative bodies 
have been abolished, and this will likewise 


be true in all countries of the world if they 
triumph. 
Fritz LANHAM was right, therefore, when 


he said that our boys are fighting and giving 
their lives to preserve these institutions of 
which Congress and representative vern- 
ment is the very soul. 

Congress has made mistakes, and it will 


continue to do so, but these mistakes can 
and will be corrected so long as the people 
under our form of government determine 
who its Members shall be. 

Critics may speak in disparagement of our 
national lawmaking body, but its member- 


ship, coming from every section of the coun- 
try, and representing as it does divergent 
views and faiths, both political and religious, 
might be compared to a great mosaic, reflect- 
ing a true cross section of the American peo- 
ple. The action of Congress is ordinarily the 
reflection of the views of those whom they 
represent, and is, therefore, the composite 
judgment of the American people. 
If some foolish and fantastic 
should ever be made that one of the three 
coordinate ranches of the Government 
shouid be abolished, the legislative, if 
mocracy is to survive, would be the las 
go. Whatever else may be said about f 
Congress of the United States, with all of its 
faults and its foibles, it is the palladium of 
our liberty, and when C 
Republic will die. 
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The Tax Bill Conference Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to vote for the conference report on the 
tay bill. It is the best bill that can be 
produced after 8 months of effort on the 
part of two committees and many ex- 
perts. It is far from perfect, and far 
from meeting the needs of our situation. 
The tax problem is far from finished. 

My disappointment is that the bill does 
not contain some provision for the cel- 
lection of taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
and for a metiiod of collection which 
would better suit the convenience of the 
taxpayer. 

Last June I presented a bill—H. R 
7314—providing for the payment of per- 
sonal income taxes during the taxable 
year in monthly installments, with a pro- 
vision which I thought could be applied 


to avoid the payment of 2 years’ taxes in 
one in order to put us on a current basis 
That there is need for such legislation is 


apparent from the demands for it. 

When the tax bill was pending before 
the Senate. Mr. Beardsley Ruml pre- 
sented a plan, the principal criticism of 
which was the suggestion that taxes for 
1 year be waived 

Iam making another attempt to bring 
about this reform so that it will be pos- 
sible for Americans to pay their 
currently and not be continuously in debt 
to their Government. This sugge 
contained in a bill which I am 
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introduc- 
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thoughtful attention of Memt h¢ 
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The scheme provided for in the bill 
would make possible the payment of 
income taxes on a monthly basis during 
he current taxable year. It will not 
deprive the Government of any taxes, 
but, in order to avoid the overlap of 
paying 2 years’ taxes in one, the taxes 
for the previous year are merely deferred 
and are made a lien on the estate of the 
taxpayer looking toward their payment 
at some future time. Government reve- 
nues would remain the same, but it would 
apply to a different year. 

For the convenience of taxpayers local 
tax-collection offices should be estab- 
lished. I have spoken of this on another 
occasion, Taxpayers should not be re- 
quired to purchase postal money orders 
as a means of payment, and, if experi- 
ence is to be our guide, the post-office 
facilities will not be able to meet the 
demands on tax days of the increased 
number of taxpayers, 


A Charter for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. W. R. POAGE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 27, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, for some 
while the cotton industry of the United 
States has been giving consideration to 
the place of American cotton in the post 
war period. 

Cotton is a world commodity. Cotton 
has felt the impact of the war more than 
any other agricultural commodity. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the cotton pro- 
duced in this country in normal times 
is exported. Cotton has a vital stake in 
the outcome of the present conflict. 

The Third Annual World Cotton Con- 
gress, held last summer in Dallas, Tex., 
a charter for cotion, based 
upon the Atlantic Charter enunciated by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill 


proclaimed 
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son, of Memphis; and L. T. Murray, of 
Waco. 

At the request of Burris C. Jackson, 
of Hillsboro, general chairman of the 
State-wide Cotton Committee of Texas 
and a director of the National Cotton 
Council, Dr. Cox has prepared an in- 
troductory statement concerning the 
charter for cotton. 

Both the introductory statement and 
the cotton charter follow: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Wars in this industrialized world are strug- 
gles, primarily, for access to raw materials of 
industry and to markets for products of in- 
dustry; and access to raw materials is of little 
value without access to market, for in this 
world of mechanized mass production large 
volumes of raw materials cannot be pur- 
chased and would be useless unless the man- 
ufacturer can get into markets with his 
finished products. 

There are two major sources of industrial 
raw materials—farms and mines, Because 
of the limitation of climate, soil character- 
istics, and plant requirements production of 
each useful crop of the world, such as cotton, 
citrus, corn, and sugarcane, are relatively 
localized, with the result that no country can 
produce all crops, and all countries are thus 
inevitably more or less interdependent. 

What has been said of world distribution 
of crop production is even more pronounced 
in the case of important minerals. Geological 
conditions effective in the accumulation of 
such vital minerals as iron ore, coal, petro- 
leum, and copper have not been the same in 
all countries. The result is that one coun- 
try may have abundant supplies and another 
be scantily supplied, and no country is inde- 
pendent of all the rest. History shows that 
even the best supplied country is becoming 
more, and not less, dependent on outside 
sources in spite of all efforts to find substi- 
tutes or to become industrially independent. 

The world has come to understand and to 
recognize the interdependence of countries in 
the case of important raw materials, but so 
far they have refused to recognize that access 
to markets for finished goods is essential to 
make access to raw materials a reality. 

Any attempt to establish free trade in raw 
materials and keep protection on markets for 
finished manufactures is both impossible and 
highly unjust, for no group within a country, 
regardless of how strong, has the moral right 
to lay tribute on another group within the 
country regardless of how weak the latter 
may be. 

The charter for cotton which follows rec- 
ognizes the fundamental principles outlined 
above and is a translation of the Atlantic 
Charter so ably outlined and dramatically 
presented by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill in August 1941 into con- 
crete principles for cotton, one of the world’s 
major raw materials, and the industries built 
on it. 

The development of a charter for cotton 
was fostered by the foreign markets commit- 
tee of the Texas Statewide Cotton Committee, 
but the objective is a statement of funda- 
mental principles of sound international re- 
lations applicable to all commodities and to 








which all who believe in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter can readily subscribe 
A CHARTER FOR COTTON 

The responsible leaders of the United Na- 
ions have repeatedly declared that the en- 
joyment by all countries, great and small, 
of access on equal terms to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the earth is one of the 
f t essential after-the-war ob- 
ec s 

s ifically, they declared tl the At- 
lantic Charter, signed at s¢ August 1941 
by the P f the U e and the 
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Prime Minister of Great Britain, and they’ 
reaffirmed it in the Declaration of the United 
Nations, signed by 26 countries on January 
2, 1942, and in the economic pact between 
the United States and Great Britain, open to 
participation by all other countries of like 
mind, signed on February 24, 1942. 

Endorsing these declarations unreservedly, 
and proposing the practical application of 
the principles they embody, we affirm: 

1. That cotton is the most important tex- 
tile fiber used by man; that its manufacture 
is a major industry in nearly every country; 
that it constitutes more than half of the 
total of all fibers of all kinds consumed an- 
nually in the world; and that it is, therefore, 
one of the most essential of the principal 
raw materials of world industry and world 
commerce. 

2. That considerably more than half of the 
best cotton land and cotton-production Ca- 
pacity on the earth is within the boundaries 
of the United States. 

3. That access by all countries, great and 
small, on equal and equitable terms, to Ameri- 
can cotton, the product of more than half 
of the earth’s cotton-growing area, is an abso- 
lutely essential part of the program set forth 
in the declarations of the responsible leaders 
of the United Nations for the establishment 
and maintenance of a prosperous and a peace- 
ful world. 

4. That access on equal and equitable terms 
to the markets of the world by the cotton pro- 
ducers of the United States is quite as essen- 
tial a part of that program. 

5. That such accessibility in each case is 
within the control of the Government of the 
United States to a determining degree and 
that in order to attain the declared objectives 
of the United Nations, cooperating together 
after the war, it is essential that the govern- 
mental policies of the United States, espe- 
cially those affecting its commerce with the 
rest of the world, shall be formulated and ap- 
plied with these objectives primarily in view. 
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Mr.GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a story written by Hugh 
Russell Fraser, one of the outstanding 
writers of our day. The story appeared in 
the October 19 issue of The Progressive, 
and is entitled “Pseudo Wits, ‘Skimo- 
crats,’ and Congress”: 

PsEupo Wits, “SKIMOCRATS,” AND 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 

The pseudo wits and “skimocrats” are at it 
again. They have been at it since 1791. 
Their yowling about the sins of Congress 
comes in cycles. It dies down only to be 
heard again. 

In Jefferson’s day the name calling was so 
bad in the press that he complained that 
the only thing “one can believe now in the 
newspapers is the advertisements.” 

That was, of course, a slight exaggeration, 
but the unfairness of the tirades against 
Congress in the press finally embittered him, 
and he began to answer them in kind 

Curiously enough, today the pseudo 
an@ “skimocrats” are ¢ 


CONGRESS 


wits 
ymbining their forces. 








A pseudo wit, in case you don’t know, is a 
member of the writing gentry who writes 
nonsense, knowing it to be nonsense, but who 
writes it, nevertheless, because he knows it 
will pass for profound wisdom and win quick 
applause. 

A “skimocrat” is a different breed. He skims 
the surface, oversimplifies an issue, and ar- 
rives at sweeping conclusions. Yet a “skimo- 
crat” differs from a pseudo wit in that he is 
honest, sincerely motivated, but either un- 
able or unwilling to analyze complex prob- 
lems. 

NO. 1 PSEUDO WIT 


No. 1 example of a pseudo wit in America 
just now is William Hard, veteran Washing- 
ton news writer and onetime press agent for 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Writing in the current Reader's Digest, Wil- 
liam Hard belabors Congress in royal style. 
But to anyone whe knows something about 
the history of the United States, it all has a 
strangely familiar ring. What Jefferson com- 
plained about is as nothing to what a section 
of the Whig press in 1835 poured on Con- 
gress, and mild equally to what some of the 
leading New York newspapers, including the 
New York Herald, said about Congress during 
the Civil War. 

Yet Mr. Hard now has the effrontery to 
tell us that— 

“Public esteem for the Congress has been 
falling, and today is it probably lower than 
ever before in our history.” 

Mr. Hard says that there are only four 
congressional committees which hire experts 
to advise them, and as for the remaining 
committees—well, let Mr. Hard utter his 
nonsense in his own way: 

“The remaining committees trust to their 
own native intelligence. They would make 
nice exhibits in any museum of natural 
history. Their members are corner grocery 
store wiseacres in an age of calculating ma- 
chine trained researchers. They spit on the 
stove and call the President's experts ‘starry- 
eyed idealists’ and ‘impractical college pro- 
fessors.’ Thus they display the exact measure 
of their lag behind these times.” 


THIS IS “BUNK” 


Now, Mr. Hard knows this is “bunk.” He 
knows that the overwhelming majority of 
Congressmen and Senators are men of far- 
above-the-average intelligence; that most of 
them are lawyers or businessmen; that only 
a relatively small minority are “dunder- 
heads’—men who literally or figuratively 
“spit on the stove.” He also knows that the 
criticism of the executive department for 
hiring “impractical college professors’ has 
come solely from the few outspoken friends 
in Congress of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
name a single chairman of a Senate or House 
committee who qualifies under Mr. Hard's 
definition. 

Who, for instance, is Senator Expert D. 
Tuomas, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor? Mr. THoMAs is a 
Rhodes schular—a distinguished educator in 
his own right. Ditto for Senator Davin I 
WALsH, chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the outstanding authorities on naval 
affairs in the country. 

Likewise, Senator Homer T,. Bone, chair- 
man of the Senate Patents Committee, is a 
brilliant lawyer and investigator, and has 
made a thorough study of the whole existing 
patent situation And what about Senator 
Cart Hatcu, of New Mexico, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands? Is there 
& more fair, honest, and able student of the 
whole public-land question than this former 
New Mexico Federal judge? 

Who, also, is Senator ELMER T 
Oklahoma, chairman of the Sé1 ndian 
Affairs Committee? Coming from the chief 
center of the Indian population, Senator 











THomas has been familiar with their problem 
for 40 years and is regarded as one of the 
few top-ranking authorities on the history 
of the Indian question in the United States. 

But Senator THomas is not only a thorough 
Student of the Indian problem; he has been 
& patient researcher and analyst for two de- 
cades of the question of money and currency. 
Federa] Reserve Board experts can talk to him 
in their own language because he understands 
their language. Economists agree or disagree 
with him but they do not underestimate his 
ability, 

Imagine, therefore, the vacuity of a minor 
pseudo wit by the name of E. M. Pooley, editor 
of the El Paso Herald-Post, who says that 
ELMER THOMAS is “one of the outstanding rea- 
sons why Congress ain’t worth a damn.” 


THE VILE PART OF IT 


Of course, you may say what this fellow 
Pooley says doesn’t mr ‘ter; nobody ever heard 
of him. That is true; but the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers picked up and printed 
his feature-article smear On THomMas. But 
the editor of the Washington News put it 
on the sport page, doubtless in the hope 
that thousands of readers who would nat- 
urally instantly know that every line of it 
was “bunk,” if they read it at all, might not 
see it. But the vile and contemptible par 
of it all is that thousands of readers, not 
knowing much about the personnel of Con- 
gress, or of THomas individually, would swal- 
low it, hook, line, and sinker. 

To the aid of the pseudo wits, however, 
ome the “skimocrats.” They are the honest, 
well-intentioned columnists, like Raymond 
Clapper, who skim the surface of any issue 
and arrive at sweeping conclusions. They 
avoid particularization. But when a dull 
day comes they emerge with a superficial 
smear-Congress column. The pint-size Poo- 
leys then come out of the woodwork. 

However, to return to William Hard. He 
complains that Congress doesn’t hire experts, 
as the executive department has always done. 
This is a new angle. Apparently Mr. Hard 
doesn’t know that this is a government of 
checks and balances, that the function of 
Congress is purely and only legislative, and 
that somewhere there must be an agency to 
pass on the recommendations of the experts. 
That agency, in broad matters of policy, is 
Congress. 

But the theory and functioning of our Gov- 
ernment is nothing to the pseudo wits. Cap- 
italizing on the ignorance of their readers, 
they have tasted the wine of quick applause. 

After all, the truth is sometimes hard to 
get at and is many-sided. It is much easier 
to smear, and, being more easily understood, 
more popular, 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. 
every pe n is aware that oil and its 
products are highly essential to the win- 
ning of the war. I firmly believe it is 
necessary to expand our efforts to find 
new reservoirs of oil and at the same 
time to develop the oil fields already dis- 
covered. I trust the authorities of our 
Government will give most careful con- 
sideration to the suggestions of Senator 
O’MAHONEY, 


Speaker, 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Star of October 22, 1942: 
O’MAHONEY APPEALS FOR EXPANSION orf UNITED 

States Or Fietps—LANpDs COMMITT&FE HEAD 

Hits LAcK oF AUTHORITY OVER FUEL Pro- 

DUCTION 





Senator O’MAHONEY, Democrat, of Wyoming 
viewing depletion of the Nation's petroleum 
reserves as a “threat of the utmost gravity,” 
called today for greater coordination of Fed- 
eral efforts to avert an oil crisis in the midst 
of war. 

Chairman of a Public Lands C ¢ 
which reported the Army and Navy were de- 
pendent for tremendous oj] supplies on “the 
uncoordinated activity” of 
Senator O’MaHoney toid rep¢ 
must be drilled without delay. 

Despite civilian curtailment, he said, crude- 
oil consumption is keeping up with a produc- 
tion of slightly more than 4,000,000 barrels 
a day. 


Hive agencies, 


ters new wells 
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Yesterday’s committee report di 
tests showed the Army needed 15,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline a day for a ground force of 
7,500,000 contemplated by war officials 

“Add to that, fuel oil for the Navy and 
fuel oil for the merchant marine,” the re- 
port continued. “Add again, gasoline for the 
air armadas, toluene for expl 
butadiene for rubber. Then, at last a com- 
prehension of the huge quantities of petrc 
leum that are needed begins to dawn upon 
the mind.” 

Commending Secretary Ickes for his or- 
ganization of the petz i 
petroleum coordinator, the 
ever, that he lacked authority ov 








ives, and 












Production Board, the Office of 
Transportation, and the Office of Price 
ministration, all dealing with some aspect 
of the oil probiem. 

It said “there should at ! t be an un- 


derstanding” between Mr. Ickes and the War 
Production Board “whereby adequate priori- 
ties could be guaranteed for e drilling ¢ 


necessary wells and the c uction < 
necessary pipe lines.” 
THIRTEEN THOUSAND WELLS HELD UP 


More than 13,000 wells which should n 
be in process of drilling cannot be drilled 
without WPB release of nec« 
report asserted, adding the WPB hi 
been able to utilize fully huge untou C 
posits of iron ore in many parts of the 





United States to break the “steel b ler 

The committee earl auth z Senato 
O’Manoney to report favoral to the Senate 
his bill to encourage wildcat 1 well drill- 
ing. 


The report said Mr. Ickes could 
mend or request action by WPB, 
OPA, though th eside 








the responsibili 
petroleum products available 
continuously, atv reasonable f 


military and civilian neec 
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he had already been in the service of the 
House for many years, and was then the 
Clerk of the House of ‘inretabadires. 

Tyler was one of those typical Ameri- 
cans, of whom we encounter so many in 
and around the Capital. Patriotic to the 
core, he was the author of that famous 
American Creed which today is com- 
sidered almost a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. In a few brief 
sentences he summarized our country’s 
ideals and all that America stands for. 
Every word of the statement can be 
learned by heart and recited today and 
can be given the standing of a national 
prayer. 

There is not 
who did not receive 
ment, assistance, 
60 years nothing 
Representatives 
= action or 


* Page. 


a Member of this House 
from Page encourage- 
and cooperation. For 
around the House of 
has been done without 
attention by William 
Having been a member of 
a House for so many years, Page had a 
und of experience not to be duplicated 
by anyone serving here today. 
experiences in the House were 
countiess, but he always said the most 
uncanny mood of all was on the night of 
Woodrow Wilson’s war address to Con- 
‘sS. In the midst of the solemn speech 
came a cracking, crunching sound 
from the glass roof of the House Cham- 
b For a time Mr. Page feared there 
it be spies or saboteurs lurking above. 
he found out that the crunching 
sound came from the feet of secret-service 


stationed on the joists above the 


T 
41S 


men 


glass 


he House grew 
bers during Mr. Page’s tenure there. He 
erved under 14 Speakers and wit- 
nessed the inaugural ceremonies of 15 
Presidents. When he first arrived our 
was only $250,000,000 annually. 
the growth and development of 
he United States, our transition from 
the period of reconstruction after the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American conflict 
and our 2 World Wars. His influence 
in the shaping of our legislation and the 
conduct of affairs in Congress will !ong 
be felt. 
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protest against the inclusion of almonds and 
dates in the reciprocal-trade agreement 
w ae we understand, is under negotiation. 
am opposed to the proposal, first, because 
am a Californian, and because such an 
agreement would affect adversely economic 
interests of people of that great State whom 
I am endeavoring to represent in legislative 
halls and in departmental negotiations. The 
lowering of the tariff on almonds and dates is 
bound to result, eventually, if not now, in a 
greatly increased importation of these agri- 
cultural commodities. The unfortunate con- 
sequence of that should be apparent to even 
the most obtuse. 

Every almond and date that is brought into 
the United States is an almond and date that 
we are going to have to forego growing in the 
United States. Why should we, with eyes 
open and fully appreciating the consequences, 
surrender to foreigners any portion of the 
American market which we are capable of 
supplying ourselves? The mere suggestion of 
it surpasses understanding. 

If I remember correctly, when the recipro- 
cal trade agreement program was being 
formalized by the State Department and as- 
sociated agencies they told us that only 
principal suppliers would be dealt with in 
respect to given items. My first point is that 
a reduction of the tariff in respect to these 
two items in a trade agreement with Iran, 
an inconsequential exporter of each, would 
be a direct violation and constitute a de- 
liberate abandonment of the principal-sup- 
plier principle. Is the State Department pre- 
pared to agree to this? 

And then I want to, from that, lead you to 
this thought: Even if we concede that the 
exigencies of the war render it advisable that 
we, for political reasons, do everything we can 
to promote a better feeling of friendship with 
the Iranians, the lowering of the tariff on al- 
monds and dates in a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with her would, as a means to that 
end, fall far short of accomplishing that ob- 
jective as, in respect to those items, Iran is 
one of the most inconsequential producers of 
those agricultural commodities in this world. 
The writing of such an agreement would con- 
fer upon Iran very, very little benefit whatso- 
ever. How can we curry her affections by 
any such an idle gesture? 

Though Iran would gain little, ¢ na- 
tions would gain much. The effect of this 
treaty will be, gentlemen, to confer advan- 
tages of great economic value upon nations 
which are today our enemies and, in other 
instances, upon nations which are Se 
to our cause or, under the k of neutralit 
are standing by refusing us any aid or 
ance whatsoever. 

In the name of reason, gentler 
afford to do a thing like that? Is 
that we going to promulgate 
nounce to the world a trade agree 
an inconsequential 
under the 
tend the m 
fits to our bitter 
great advantages 
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provide her with direct and positive aid at 
this particular time, and that is by utiliza- 
tion of the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act. 
Under that legislation we could buy all of 
the almonds that she produces. By pur- 
suing this procedure, the glutting of the 
American market would be avoided as the 
almonds so acquired would be fed to the 
soldiers and sailors of the United Nations in 
the theater of war operations, thereby avoid- 
ing any disturbance of economic conditions 
in our domestic mart. I urge upon you, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that, when you go 
into your deliberations, you give serious con- 
sideration to the usability of the Lend-Lease 
Act, as a better vehicle for winning the polit- 
ical favor of this ordinarily unimportant, but 
very strategically situated, country which 
now chooses to be known as Iran. 

It has been argued very effectively and 
very well the situation in which the Cali- 
fornia almond and date growers find them- 
selves. With over 6,000 farmers engaged in 
this business, with over 100,000 acres planted 
to these crops, trees coming into production, 
great costs involved, the plight of these great 
industries cannot be idly disregarded. 

I want to ask you gentlemen, honestly now, 
have we, as American officials, any moral 
right to trade off the economic advantages 
which are now enjoyed by our fellow Ameri- 
can citizens for the political favor of a people 
who live on the other side of the world? 

And I ask you again, have we any moral 
right as a matter of general principle, to 
trade off the economic advantages, inconse- 
quential though they may be, of the almond 
growers, in order to acquire for other Ameri- 
cans, engaged in other activities, economic 
advantages in a foreign country which they 
do not now enjoy. Is this not another ex- 
ample of robbing Peter to pay Paul? 

That is one of the reasons, one of the fun- 
damental reasons, why I have always op- 
posed the reciprocal-trade-agreement pro- 
gram as it is presently administered. I do 
not think that we have any moral right, as 
representatives “of all the people” to require 
“some of the people” who are productively 
engaged in one commercial activity to give 
up certain advantages which they are enjoy- 
ing in order to obtain certain other advan- 
tages for another group “of the people” who 
are pursuing a different vocational activity, 
How car we pretend that ours is indeed a 
Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people if we, as agents of the people, 
permit the powers of government to be used 
in the interest of “some of the people” to 
the disadvantages of others “of the people?” 
Is this not “spe cial privilege” at its worst? 

That is one of the reasons why I will con- 
tinue to oppose this sort of tariff tinkering. 
Though I may be prejudicing my case when I, 
as a protectionist, plead for the retention of 
the tariff schedules under which the almond 
date industries have been nurtured, sim- 
ple justice requires that we do not forget that 
the planters of almond and date orchards 
embarked upon these enterprises at the be- 
hest and urgings of the very Government 
which now threatens them with destruction. 
That Government then promised them pro- 
tection against the unequal and unfair com- 
petition of growers in such slave-help cc 

Persia, the Iran of today. The right 
to supply the best market on earth, the 
American market, to the limit of their abil- 
ity so to do and at a fairly protected price was 
the inducement that was held out To with- 
draw any part of that protection after these 
tens of thousands of our most patriotic farm- 
ers have devoted the best years of their lives 
to the growing of their trees would con 
tute a brazen betrayal of a group of Ameri 
can ¢ who deserve only the most con 
iderate treatment from the Governmen 
$s unthinkabk 
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sell our almonds in a market that is flooded 
with almonds which were produced in a 
country where the wage level is just a few 
cents a day. It simply can’t be done. To cre- 
ate such a condition intentionally would be 
little short of that which is described as 
criminal. 

And I want to close my argument by again 
emphasizing the fact that any advantages 
which may result from the lowering of the 
tariff in respect to almonds and dates will 
not accrue to or benefit Iran. The benefits 
are going to be conferred upon the present- 
day enemies of the United States—among 
others, upon Italy, a treacherous enemy 
which is today devoting itself to the destruc- 
tion of everything which you and I hold near 
and dear. 

Of course, Italy's importations of almonds 
into the United States is going to be post- 
poned until peace has come, until that time 
when that jackal nation is going to need 
trade more than anything else in the world 
in order to recover the position which it 
occupied before the war and wants to occupy 
again. Knowing full well, as we most cer- 
tainly do, that the lowering of the tariff 
schedules on almonds and dates will confer 
no material benefits upon little Iran, one of 
the most inconsequential exporters of al- 
monds and dates among all of the nations, 
are we, inspired alone by the desire to in- 
dulge a friendly gesture in the hope of curry- 
ing momentary favor, going to lend ourselves 
to the creation of a tariff situation that will 
benefit no nations save those that would 
destroy us? 

They will thank you in Italy when they 
hear that you have made a reciprocal trade 
agreement with Iran and reduced the tariff 
on almonds. If they are not restrained by a 
fear of destroying the advantage which they 
know will be theirs after the war is over, they 


will, in all probability, assemble in mass 
meetings to celebrate our asininity. And 
why not? Would not such a trade agree- 


ment mean wondrous opportunities for the 
exploitation of the American market, oppor- 
tunities beyond their fondest dreams; yes, 
opportunities for a nation which today would 
stab us in the back as they did poor pros- 
trate France earlier in the history of this 
war? 
All I 
unmindful 


ask, gentlemen, is that we not be 

the obligation which is pres- 
ently ours. Let us not forget that our boys 
are fighting at the far-scattered corners of 
the world in the defense of our country, not 
alone against a physical invasion of our shores 
but against economic penetration well, 
While they are dying on foreign battlefields, 
protecting the things which we hold near 
and dear, let us not betray them at home by 
surrendering our agricultural markets 
those whom they are fighting to protect us 
from. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, Congress is 
being subjected to a barrage of propa- 
ganda opposing the use of silver as 
money. It is apparent that a well- 
financed drive is on to force Congress to 
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repeal the laws that provide for the 
purchase of silver and its use as money. 
In this drive we find that many thought- 
less people and some of our publications 
are joining in the attack on the Treas- 
ury’s silver purchase program without 
considering the facts and heedless of the 
profit the Government is making in buy- 
ing silver or the saving the people are 
making by the use of silver in our na- 
tional currency system. 

Under leave to extend my rema 
there is inserted my reply to a recent 
misleading editorial: 

EpiTor, THE STATESMAN: 

If I may answer your “unanswerable” edi- 
torial on silver and the United States Treas- 
ury silver-purchase program. Evidently facts 
concerning use of silver as money and the dis- 
tressing financial experience of the American 
people in the depression due to the failure 
of the money function, escaped your notice 

We had the same money system and bank- 
ing facilities in the predepression years that 


you now advocate In fact, we had more 
banks then than now—banks with positive 
control of money and credit—banks that 
were responsible in large measure for the 


maladjustment of prices by curtailing credit 
to farmers and the collapse of farm prices 
before the general depression set in, with the 


result that subsequently low price levels and 
depressed business conditions conclusively 
demonstrated that our money and credit 


system as controlied by the banks failed the 
people in their time of greatest need. If this 
fact failed to impress the Statesman, it was 
demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of 
many of us. Bank credit to finance business 
is fine under normal conditions, but in times 
of financial stress and business uncertainty, 
cash—money of ultimate redemption—is in- 
dispensable in our currency system, as we 
have learned by sad experience. What we 
needed then and must have now for busines 
stability—good times, to say it another way 
is the kind of money advocated by the Grange 
in their national platform: “Agriculture de- 
mands a monetary system providing an 
honest dollar, one just to debtor and creditor 
alike, with constant purchasing po' I 
venting uncontrolled inflation or the dis- 
astrous effects of deflation.” 

The Statesman evidently wants 
lars based on the unstable element 
dence.” This kind of money can be 


paper dol- 


I i 
“confi- 
made t 


work under normal business conditions, and 
banks have waxed fat on the interest col- 
lected for the use of their paper money. 


However, in hard times when for any ré 

the banks lose confidence, they not only fail 
to create and circulate their credit paper 
money but intensify general financial dis- 


tress by demanding cash from business and 
their debtors when 
had. 

Now, coming to the present supply of cash; 





here is no cash to be 








your Government has right around $2,000,- 
000,000 in cash in silver bullion y on 
instant notice to redeem the $2,00U,000,000 
in silver certificates outstanding, and there 
is further another one and three-fourths 
billion dollars in silver bull ( hand 
which can be turned into cash by coining y 
it or issuing its equivalent in s C ifi- 
cates ($1, $5, $10 bills) which ca paid 
out in meeting Government nd 
circulate to finance bus intry 

Would there be anythiz Ong about t ? 
The record discloses that verage cost ¢ 

silver to the Treasury was about half of it 

coinage value, which was immediately put 
into circulation up to the cost of the Silver 


at a profit of 50 cents on each silver dollar 
issued. Anything wrong with the G 
ment maki that profit? May 
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Statesman is among th interested 
in diverting our business when comes to 
procuring money metal to the mine owners 
and their Negro compounds of South Africa 
with tax income going to foreign ' 
ments than you are in giving the busines 


more 


i+ 





of producing our money metals our <¢ 
miners and the high class mining communi- 
ties of our own State. 

Patriotism of The Statesman is unques- 


tioned. When it comes to the group control- 
ling the banking system that holds the con- 


cession to create and circulate our money and 
enjoy the interest income derived from this 
concession, we question their good faith and 


agree with Bobbie Burns “That when for 
the wavering balance shakes it’s rarely righ 
adjusted.” 

In answer to your editorial, Hi-Yo, Silver! 
I direct your I 
vertible facts: 

1. The Government is making a substan- 
tial profit on the purchase and use Of silver 
as money. 

2. The American people are effecting a real 
saving in using silver money place 
lation by the Treasury in paying 
ing expenses of the Government in 
using a like amount of Federal Reserve 
borrowed into circulation. 

3. The Government tax income is materi- 
ally increased by operation of the silver-min- 
ing industry, and industry as a whole is bene- 
fited by the production of related and useful 
metals indirectly financed by mining silvez 

I dety the Statesman or any other publica- 
mntrovert these facts 

CoMPTON I. WHIT! 
Idaho First District Cong? 








attention t three incontro- 
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A Trade Agreement With Iran—A Ridic- 
ulous Proposal Fraught With Great 
Danger to American Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMA 


Ur 
vireo 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 27, 1942 
Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, | 


cause of the kindness of Mr. D. R. Bailey, 
the extremely efficient general manager 
the California Almond Growers 
( , Who called it to my att ; 
I am able to offer for reprinting in 
t CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, aS a part 
my instant remarks, a mo 1 
-ditorial which I have clipped from the 
17, 1942, issi of 
s, one of America’s most influ- 
al farm journals. 


To paraphrase a time-honored phrase 





ol 





October 
> 
Vv 


well known to all of us, eternal vigilance 
is indeed the price we must pay if the 


giving away of the American market by 
the international-minded free-traders 
who, unfortunately, dominate the trade 


igreement 


t t 
ment, 


policy of the State Depart- 
is to be prevented. D. R. Bailey, 
whom I have referred to, and John Pick- 
ett, editor of the Pacific Rural Press, have 
certainly stood guard when others | 

To them too much pr 


lave 


1SA 
ai 


slumbered. To 
cannot be given. 
Now it is the almond and date 


whose interests are now threate 


0 


gerowers 


ned. A 
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trade agreement is now under negotia- 
tion with far-away Iran, a trade agree- 
ment which might have the effect of re- 
ducing to present-day- tariff on these 
commodities to the extent of 50 percent, 
a reduction which, if made, would be 
ruinous to the producers of these spe- 
cialty crops the instant that peace re- 
turns, a treaty which will constitute while 
the war progresses nothing but a silly, 
sham attempt on the part of short- 
sighted American would-be diplomats to 
curry political favor among the Iranians, 
an insincere maneuver which even the 
most obtuse Iranian will be able to see 
through. 
Americans 
culturists in 


fight 


in general, California agri- 
rticular, Must stand guard, 
this ridiculous political maneuver 
until the last gun is fired. An aroused 
America will save the day. Nothing less 
than that will accomplish it. 

The editorial from the Pacific Rural 
Press follows: 

LEST THEY FORGET—-THE IRAN TREATY 

California does not want to unduly burden 

W 


shington with demands these days. 


4 
The State 


has spoken with a unity perhaps 
never before achieved as to its desires regard- 
pending tariff treaty with Iran. City 
Jeaders and farm organization leaders march 
together and insist that if it’s needful to cul- 
I it shall not be at the expense of 

t shall be by some method 

h the whole Nation shall share 


ing the 


to a gr 
a great many letters by individuals 
h went to Congress, to Secretary of State 
and to the President 


he t we 
I Ww 


oups, there 


are making is that 


her Washington further 
nptly and fairly mé 


Y > 


British-American Trade Relations After 


the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF LABAMA 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


20, 1942 


President, on October 
printed in the 
ECORD an address de- 

by Mr. Harry 


to have 


that it be printed in the Recorp. The 
Printing Office estimate indicates that 
it will exceed by one-third of a page the 
two printed pages allowed under the rule 
and will cost $105. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


BrRITISH-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS AFTER THE 
War 


I 


Official thinking in both Great Britain and 
the United States and in other countries 
has gone far enough, despite the preoccupa- 
tions of the war, to indicate and get agree- 
ment on the general principles which should 
govern economic relations between nations 
after the war. These objectives and prin- 
ciples upon which agreement has been 
reached afford a solid basis for the discus- 
sion of post-war Anglo-American relations. 

The agreed-upon objectives of the two 
Governments are set forth in the mutual-aid 
agreement concluded by the United States 
and the United Kingdom on February 23, 
1942. Agreements in practically identical 
terms have been entered into by the United 
States with China, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, Belgium, Poland, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Norway, and 
Yugoslavia, and the principles of the agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom have been 
agreed to by Australia and New Zealand. It 
is difficult to overstate the significance of 
these agreements. Given general public un- 
derstanding and support, they will become 
an outstanding landmark in the development 
of international commercial policy. For con- 
venience, I shall confine my remarks to the 
agreement with Britain, but most of what 
is said applies also to other countries. 

A primary function of the mutual-aid 
agreement with the United Kingdom is, as 
the title indicates, to lay down the principles 
applying to mutual aid in the prosecution of 
the war. But this document also lays down 
the principles applying to mutual aid in the 
prosecution of the peace. Its peacetime sig- 
nificance may prove to be as great as, or 
possibly even greater than, its role in the war, 

ts wartime role, the agreement pro- 
vides that this Government will supply such 
defense articles, services, and information as 
the President may authorize; lays down cer- 
tain obligations with respect to the transfer 
of title of such supplies or information; pro- 
vides for the return of such unexpended ma- 
terial as the President may decide upon, and 
provides that the United Kingdom will re- 
ciprocally supply such articles, services, facil- 
ities, or information as ii may be in a posi- 
tion to supply. 

The role of the agreement as an instru- 
ment of peace developed out of the question 
of the way in which Britain will settle for 
lend-lease aid received This subject was 
dealt with in the agreement pursuant to the 
provisions in the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 
1941, to the effect that the terms and con- 
ditions upon which any foreign government 
receives lend-lease aid shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and that the 
benefit to the United States may be pay- 
ment or repayment in kind or property or 
any other direct or indirect benefit 
either the magnitude of this aid nor the 

ount of reciprocal aid can be known until 

the agreement does not at- 
final settlement but con- 

( i the conditions and 
hich shall govern the settlement. 


Sine 
wince 


II 
conditions is that the 
such as not to burden 
the tw countries. In 
e ol r trade with 
ir primary and 


ce 1t5 im-= 
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portance to our whole economy, this pro- 
vision is based upon considerations of purest 
self-interest. It has in view the fact that 
the payment of large sums by Britain to the 
United States would destroy a market which 
in the past has been of great importance to 
our producers of such things as lard, to- 
bacco, fruits of various kinds, cotton, and 
numerous other agricultural and manu- 
factured products. 

This would be true if Britain’s purchasing 
power for foreign goods were the same aiter 
the war as it was before. Actually, it will 
be radically altered for the worse. Lend- 
lease aid to the United Kingdom will run 
into billions. Even a prosperous Britain with 
an export trade surpassing anything hereto- 
fore enjoyed, and returns from investments, 
shipping earnings and other sources equaling 
what it has had in the past, might not be 
able to discharge such a debt in years, even 
if it devoted all the dollars it could acquire 
to this purpose and dispensed with imports 
in excess of those necessary to maintain liv- 
ing standards at a bare subsistence level. 

The actual situation is likely to be radical- 
ly different from this. In 1938, the last full 
year before the war, the United Kingdom's 
imports exceeded its exports by 877,000,000 
pounds. To pay for this excess, the United 
Kingdom had net income from shipping, in- 
vestments and other sources of 322,000,000 
pounds, leaving a deficit of 55,000,000 pounds, 
which could only be liquidated by export- 
ing gold, borrowing or liquidating invest- 
ments. During the war it has been necessary 
to liquidate a large volume of overseas invest- 
ments in order to meet the rapidly mounting 
deficit. The income from these liquidated 
investments will, of course, be no longer 
available for the purchase of foreign goods. 
Before the war is over, Britain may have lost 
half of its income from this source. 

Not only will the purchasing power derived 
by Britain from its foreign investments be 
drastically curtailed, but its income from 
cther sources may also be much less than it 
was before the war. For example, if a smaller 
British merchant fleet should have to face the 
competition of war-expanded shipping in 
Other countries, income from this source 
would be seriously reduced. Loss of income 
from these and other sources would make 
Britain to a much larger extent dependent 
upon its exports as a means of providing its 
purchasing power for foreign goods. 

But an expansion of its exports as a means 
of providing the wherewithal for buying 
what it needs will be difficult at best, since 
British industry, like ours, will be faced with 
the task of reconverting to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

In the circumstances which seem likely to 
exist, therefore, we must consider whether 
we would be serving our own interests by 
attempting to collect billions from Britain 
for lend-lease aid. Even if such a debt could 
be paid, the economy of the United Kingdom 
probably would collapse under the strain and 
our own economy would be injured. If every 
available dollar over and above the amount 
required for obtaining imports needed to keep 
the British people from starving and to ob- 
tain other essential products were devoted to 
making payments on such a vast scale, the 
standard of living of the British people would 
sink to very low levels and our producers 
would find one of their best markets drasti- 
cally curtailed. All of our other markets 
which obtain purchasing power through large 
sales to Britain would be seriously impaired. 

This situation would b articularly seri- 
ous for us because after the war, in order 
to maintain employment at anything like its 
present level and find employment for our 
demobilized soldiers, we will have to produce 
vast quantities of dds and will need, as we 

before, prosperous foreign 
absorb our surpluses 
if we attempted 
ce by mean 


liquidate in 


time of of payment in cash 
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or kind the vast sums involved in wartime 
transfers, and actually succeeded in doing so, 
we might find, at a time when we were most 
in need of foreign markets, that we had 
ruined our best customer, injured others, and 
thereby seriously crippled ourselves. 

III 


If we proceed on the idea that, in general, 
it is not in our interest to regard lend-lease 
transactions as ordinary commercial trans- 
actions to be settled for as such, the mutual- 
aid agreement becomes one whose purpose 
can be described in simple terms: It is in- 
tended to serve the dual purpose of bringing 
about the greatest possible cooperation in 
the prosecution of the war and in the laying 
of the foundations for an enduring peace. 
Such cooperation would constitute the most 
important benefit the American people could 
obtain in return for lend-lease aid. 

The economic peace aims are, broadly 
stated, to bring about the reduction of trade 
barriers and the removal of discriminations, 
and the adoption of other suitable measures 
for bringing about expanding production, ex- 
panding trade, expanding consumption and 
full employment, throughout the world; in 
brief, to create an expanding world economy. 

IV 


The arrangement itself does not attempt 
forth all the measures which should 
be taken to these ends, but leaves these to be 
worked out by future agreements. It does, 
however, specify the removal of discrimina- 
tions and the reduction of trade barriers 
among the things to be undertaken. This 
recognizes the fact that the freeing of the 
channels of international trade, which be- 
came blocked during the interval between 
the wars by every conceivable kind of ob- 
struction, preference, and discrimination, is 
indispensable to successful action in any 
other field. 

The freer international exchange of goods 
is indispensable in any scheme for a recon- 
structed world because it goes to the heart 
of the problem. Trade is the lifeblocd of 
production and employment. Plans for sta- 
bilizing exchange rates must have as a pri- 
mary object the creation of better conditions 
for trade, but no such plan can work for 
long or make much sense if governments 
continue to distort and obstruct the cha 
nels of trade. Plans for investment in de- 
veloping the resources and diversifying the 
production of undeveloped areas must neces- 
sarily have as an outstanding object the 
promotion of international trade in the in- 
terest of the countries providing the help as 
well as in the interest of countries receiving 
it. It makes little sense if governments 
maintain old cr impose new obstacles to the 
trade which it is sought to develop, and 
thereby destroy not only the trade but the 
investment as well. In the last analysis 
every problem in the field of international 
economic relations resolves itself into a prob- 
lem of trade. Action in the field of trade 
barriers and discriminations is so indispensa- 
ble to accomplishing the ends which the 
mutual-aid agreements have in view, and of 
itself would go so far in accomplishing those 
ends, as to rank almost as an end in itself 

However, we must not for a moment lose 
sight of the difficulties in freeing the chan- 
nels of trade. These difficulties are inherent 
in the trade-barrier problem, and so grow 
out of the fact that action in this field is 


to set 





n- 











related to, and to some extent dependent 
upon, the solution of other problems out- 
side of this field. 

The greatest danger of all to any plans 
for an expal rld economy lies in 1 
face that protectionism is inherently an ex- 
panding force which feeds upon itself and 
tend toward extrem Tl pro- 
ducer who manages to get tariff protection 
against loreign ¢ petit ] ur- 


ages other producers to seek it, and if these 
other producers succeed in getting more, the 
first one is emboldened to try again. Despite 
any theoretical “infant industry” or other 
grounds advanced in support of high tariff 
subsidies, this is really the way in which 
tariffs grow. Our own tariff history will pro- 
vide plenty of illustrative material 

But the vicious spiral does not 
spreads throughout the world. If one coun- 
7 shuts off foreign trade to favor certain 
its own producers, other countries will be 
forced sooner or later to de the same or more, 
which in turn provides further reason for a 
higher tariff in the country which started 
the show. In other words, within each coun- 
try and between countries these 
interact upon each other t 
growing barriers to trade. 

This inherent tendency of trade barriers 
to rise was not destroyed by the } 
the Trade Agreements Act in 1934. Interests 


stop here; 





+4 
it 
try 
of 


influences 


produce ever- 


which seek to profit from this tendency -bit- 
terly contested the renewal of that act in 
1937 and again in 1940. They have resisted 


virtually every tariff reduction ir 








agreements that have been negotiat 

have used every device in the for l 

senal of the pressure groups to block action 
in the interest of our great export ches 
of agriculture and industry, in the interest 
of workers as producers and as consumers 


and in the national interest generally. To 
most of the leaders of pressure groups, th 
war in Europe and the Far East, the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the present desperate strug- 
gle for a free world, are unrelated to the 
trade-destroying measures they have sought 
and still seek to have imposed. To them the 
economic clauses of the Atlantic Charter and 
the provisions of the mutual-aid agreements 
do not hold forth the promise of a better 
world—a fairer trade deal all around—but a 
threat to their selfish interest 
they must to cvercome Such 
leaders of minority groups, wielding a pt 

far out of proportion to their numbers, will 
continue, come what may, to exert a constant 


a dan 


take ste; 





pressure against all efforts to create a saner 
world. 

Given the interacting forces which tenc 
always toward higher and higher trade bar- 
riers, it is probably not too much to say that 


if all restraining influences were withdrawn, 
f no voice were raised to stop the trend, if 


i 
tariffs were never bound in trade agreements, 








if mutual-aid agreement 
cluded with a view to charting ; : e 
course, the rise of trade barriers throughout 
the world would ce 
erating pace until the point of complete na- 
tional self-sufficiency was reached through- 
out the world 

There can be no doubt 
1at point was reached, wars would become 
inevitable and freque1 
would be to make each cou 
how small and poor and crowded, a virtu 
economic prisoner within its own boundal 
compelled to eke out whatever meager or un- 


ntinue at an ever-accei- 
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which the ingenuity of man has yet devised, 
Its abolition is an indispensable ci 
the economic reconstruction of the world. 
It has short-sighted attraction for countries 
with import balances and faced with balance 
of payment problems. But in the « t 
leads to disaster for everybody. 

Yet, note must be taken of the fact that 





unless vigorous steps are taken, some coun- 
tries might find resort to bilatera ic t 


rresistible. 








If, for example, Britain owned blocked bal- 
ances in a foreign country, needed the proc 
ucts of that country, and lacked « 
would have the alternative of g v 
goods which it might desperately need or of 
buying them in the country where its 
were blocked, even though the United S 
or some other country might be able t ip- 
ply better preducts at lower pric¢ The rem- 


edy here is, cf course, to take such steps, in- 
cluding action with respect to trade barrie 
ef other kinds, as will insure 
cies of the world will be inter« 
stable rates and thus to prey t currencie 
from being blocked. Our cooperat t 
end will be indispensable and if 











fail to provide it, we could not complain if 
the provisions of the mutual-aid t 
! g to the abolition of discrim 

failed to bea uit Given our tremend 
interest i t matter I feel t t 
such coop will be } 

In addition é v - 
riers and the removal of discriminat ! the 
mutual-aid agreement with Bri 
view a ed action directed to the 
by other “appropriate rn d 
mestic measures” of production, employment, 
and the exchange and distributi ¢ 1 

Domestic measures for promoting en - 


1ent and stable economic health may be > 








n 
less important internationally t I - 
ures of an international cha becau 
of the essential fact that if he 
economy of any important country 
purchasing power will decline, i foreign 
trade will languish and ot 
suffer. 

But there is the ever-present 
countries will try to improve f ‘ 
ditions in disregard of world trade If do- 
mestic measures are adopted which interl 


with an expanding 
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they will be self-defeating 
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tariff wall may only create a national and an 
international liability, not alone because the 
barriers erected for its protection shut out 
the particular kind of goods produced by 
such industry, but because consumers are 
compelled to use inferior or high-cost goods, 
thus reducing their purchasing power for 
other goods. In general, the aim should be 
to create industries in undeveloped areas 
which are well-suited to those areas and can 
stand on their own feet. 

The manner in which financial aid in the 
form of loans and investments is supplied 
may also tend to defeat the purposes which 
the mutual-aid agreement has in view. The 
freeing of the channels of trade, stabilizing 
exchange rates, and security against the out- 
break of war would give a tremendous im- 
petus to private investment for developing 
the world’s resources. But some government 
financing will doubtless be necessary in view 
of the tendency of the private investor to 
think in terms of quicker returns than would 
rovernme! intent on long-range objec- 
tives. To the extent that loans and invest- 
ments are made by governments, the aims of 
the mutual-aid agreement will tend to be 

feated if the creditor country takes advan- 

t sition to create spheres of 
losed-door 


its 


VII 
rease in efficient 
it the world will increase buying 

wer which is essential ingredient for 

using an expansion of trade; the lowering 
trade barriers will make possible an ex- 
of world trade; expansion of trade 
further production and em- 
ment, which further increases purchas- 
power, and so on, in an upward spiral 
ity. We should therefore look with 
st favor on any measures, domestic 
I l, government or private, 
1ich will create efficient production in new 
s or build it up in old ones 
is clear from even a superficial exam- 
tion of the probable British post-war po- 
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a larger degree than 

y of British industry 

markets and thereby pro- 

f meeting the country’s 
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British industry to get 
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them to compete without 
f fenced-off Empire and other 
nd to develop the thriving export 
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look at all other 
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rive, as shown by the trade be- 
developed industrial countries; 
which is possible because of the rel- 
high buying power of industrial areas 
fact that the tremendous range of 
nd qualities of industrial 
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Role of the Savings Bank In War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very interesting address 
delivered by John L, Sullivan, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the 
Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York, on Tuesday, Qctober 27, 
1942. 

I wish to call especial attention to cer- 
tain figures inserted in the address which 
I think will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I call especial atten- 
tion to the following statement: 


In the calendar year 1940 the total in- 
come payments made to all people in America 
were about $76,000,000,000. In this same 
year the total personal taxes paid by indi- 
viduals to Federal, State, and local taxing 
authorities amounted to $2,500,000,000, or 
about 3 percent of their personal incomes, 

Two years later, in the calendar year 1942, 
the total income payments to individuals 
are estimated to amount to $115,000,000,000, 
while total personal taxes paid to all taxing 
authorities will be only a little over $6,000,- 
000,000. 

During the calendar year 1943 individua 
income payments will probably reach $125,- 
000,006 ,000— 


According to the statement of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. The 
statement continues: 

Next year we estimate total personal taxes 
paid to all taxing authorities will be not more 
than $15,000,000,000. 


Mr. President, these figures are most 
significant. No account, however, is 
taken by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, probably because trustworthy 
and accurate figures were not available, 
oi the general increase in the cost of 
living throughout the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

It is a privilege for a representative of the 
Treasury to discuss with the savings bankers 
of New York State the role of the savings 
banks in wartime. As custodians of one of 
the largest accumulations of savings in the 
world, the bankers of this great and influen- 
tial State must shoulder a heavy burden of 
responsibility. Few men have greater oppor- 
tunity than you for vital service, for as 
servants of what has become traditionally 
known as the people’s banks you have a 
glorious opportunity to contribute to a peo- 
ple’s victory. 

The strategy of war finance is simple, 
indeed. It is to bring about the fullest prac- 
ticable use of our productive resources; to 
make possible a prompt and adequate diver- 
sion of resources from peacetime to wartime 
use; to distribute the sacrifices among our 
citizens with a maximum of equity and a 
minimum of hardship; and to cause the least 
possible post-war disorder in the economic 


siructure, 
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The tactics of war finance, however, are 
not so simple. They must be changed con- 
stantly in terms of the needs and require- 
ments of the economy as a whole. 

As long as we had large unemployed pools 
of men, machines, and materials, the primary 
need was to expand the scale of our total 
effort. Now that we are approaching maxi- 
mum utilization of our resources, now that 
further expansion of the war effort must take 
place primarily at the expense of civilian 
goods, our financial policies must be further 
integrated with the problem of inflation 
control. 

It is in this phase of the war effort—a 
phase that will endure until victory is finally 
ours—that the savings banks have a unique 
and unparalleled function to perform, 

If the accumulated savings of the past are 
to remain a foundation for our security in 
the future, then it is imperative that we do 
everything in our power today to curb infla- 
tion. To do this we must draw into the 
Treasury out of our constantly expanding 
national income a proportion far greater than 
we now receiving. 

Some people—too many, unfortunately— 
are still under the illusion that the Govern- 
ment’s sole task in war finance is to secure 
enough money to conduct the war. I can’t 
emphasize too strongly that it isn’t money 
alone that the Government needs. The 
Treasury, as you know only too well, has 
facilities for obtaining money—fresh, new 
money. But if it can possibly be avoided 
the Treasury does not want the new money 
that can be created by the Government di- 
rectly, or by the banking system on behalf 
of the Government. Nor does it want, again 
if it can be prevented, the old money that 
comes from drawing out savings balances long 
salted away. What it does want is newly 

arned money out of the current income 
stream. 

It might enable us to appreciate more 
keenly the magnitude of our problem if we 
recall the extent of the Federal expenditures 
during the coming year. When one hears 
that the Federal expenditure in the fiscal 
year 1943 will be more than $80,000,000,000 
one is apt to register an immediate reaction 
that this is quite a large sum of money. But 
very infrequently do people evaluate such a 
huge sum in terms of income or in relation 
to the everyday facts of our economic life. 
Perhaps we are more impressed with our task 
when we learn that in the month of Sep- 
tember 1942 we spent almost $6,000,000,000 
That means that every week last month we 
spent almost one and one-half billion dol- 
lars. Every day in September we spent al- 
most $200,000,000, including Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and Labor Day. 

There has been a great deal of publicity 
during the past week or 10 days about what 
the newspapers have described as the “great- 
est tax bill in American history.” I think 
that this publicity may have caused some 
people to believe that our financing problems 
have been substantially solved. 

It is perfectly proper to refer to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1942 as the largest revenue-rais- 
ing measure ever enacted by the Congress. 
It has very substantiaily increased the tax 
burden of the people of this country. To 
evaluate the burden it imposes upon the 
people of America, however, one must con- 
sider the ability of the people of America to 
bear this burden at this particular time. 

In the calendar year 1940 the total income 
payments made to all people in America were 
about $76,000,000,000. In this same year the 
total personal taxes paid by individuals to 
Federal, State, and local taxing authorities 
amounted to $2,500,000,000 or about 3 per- 
cent of their personal incomes. 

Two years later in the calendar year 1942, 
total income payments to individuals are esti- 
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mated to amount to $115,000,000,000, while 
total personal taxes paid to all taxing au- 
thorities will be only a little over $6,000,- 
000,000. 

During the calendar year 1943 individual 
income payments will probably reach $125,- 
000,000,000. Next year we estimate total per- 
sonal taxes paid to all taxing authorities will 
be not more than $15,000,000,000. In other 
words, while individual incomes in 3 years 
will have risen $49,000,000,000 from $76,000,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $125,000,000,000 in 1943, 
personal taxes will have risen only $12,500,- 
000,000. The total personal taxes of not 
more than $15,000,000,000 to be paid by all 
individuais in America next year represent 
less than One-third of the increase in the 
incomes of the American people in the 
3 years. The total personal taxes to be paid 
by all individuals in America next year rep- 
resent only 12 percent of the income the 
American people will receive that year. 

I should like to stress the point that the 
figures I have given you relate to personal 
incomes and personal taxes. They include 
neither the undistributed profits of business, 
nor the taxes paid by business. Neither do 
they inciude excise taxes paid by either 
business or individuals, However, they do 
include all personal taxes to be paid by the 
peop!e of America to Federal, State, and local 
taxing authorities in the form of individual 
income taxcs, estate taxes, gift taxes, and 
real-estate taxes on owner-occupied homes. 
After paying their tax bill in calendar year 
1943, the American people will have left out 
of their incomes $36,000,000,000 more than 
they had after paying their taxes in 1940. 
Viewed from this perspective the “greatest 
tax bill in American history” cbviously bas 
left in the pockets of the American people 
ample funds to lend their Government to 
finance the war. 

If inflation is to be avoided, the unprece- 
dented sums now being spent on the war 
must be matched by unprecedented savings 
by the people out of current income. Only 
in this way can we preserve stability of prices, 
stability of wages, stability of costs, and sta- 
bility of morale. 

It would be a mistake to take easy comfort 
in the fact that savings today are the largest 
in our history—at the annual rate of a little 
over $24,000,000,060 a year. That total is 
certainly impressive when judged by past 
achievements. But judged by present needs, 
against the background of the increased in- 
come of the people, it is not enough. Many 
new forms of additional savings must be in- 
augurated. Savings as usual, like business as 
usual, will not satisfy the needs of the time. 

Noninflationary financing requires that the 
money that would otherwise be spent on con- 
sumers’ goods be drawn, either by taxes or 
by borrowing, into the Treasury. Only by 
drawing in money that would otherwise have 
been spent can the Government check the 
tendency for price rises created by its 
spending program. 

The national monetary policies have been 
carefully designed to help curb wartime in- 
flation. The Treasury has combed the po- 
tential sources for noninflationary funds, de- 
siring neither to create new money by resort- 
ing to the commercial banks nor to increase 
the velocity of old money by having people 
draw upon accumulated savings. As Under 
Secretary Bell recently pointed out, “The 
umounts which have already been raised and 
I since the commencement of the de- 
fense program exceed all that we spent during 
he last war. Yet these amounts have been 
raised without any dislocation in the financial 
markets and at unprecedentedly low rates of 
interest—averaging about 134 percent.” We 
hope to maintain this record. 
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Recently there was a rumor that we at the 
Treasury considered the voluntary savings 
program a ‘ailure. Definitely t is not true, 





Sales of War Savings bonds are good, and 
growing better. 

So far this year the American people have 
bought a total of more than seven and one- 
half billion dollars of War Savings bonds. 

During the month of September a total of 
$754,800,000 of all series of War Savings bonds 

fas sold in the Nation as a whole, not includ- 
ing an additional $120,000,000 of September 
sales, for which mai) reports were in transit 
at the end of the month. A break-down of 
the War Savings sales is particularly reveal- 
ing. Of the $754,800.000 total, the “people's” 
bond—the “E” issue—accounted for $510,- 
000,000, or almost 70 percent: Even more re- 
vealing is the large number of individuals 
participating in pay-roll savings plans. Ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 workers are now ac- 
tually participating in the pay-roll savings 
plan, and these workers are investing approxi- 
mately 8 percent of their income in the War 
Savings bonds. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the savings bankers of Ye 
State for their contribution to this achiev 
ment. 

Good as these results 






New 


are, we at the Treas- 


ury are far from satisfied. We cannot—we 
Gare not—be satisfied until everyone in 
America is participating in this program. We 


cannot be satisfied until the millions of wage 
earners and income receivers in the smaller 
plants, in the professions, and on the farms 
become also regular investors in War bonds. 
We cannot be satisfied until all firms adopt 
the pay-roll savings plan and until all their 
employees invest, not 8 percent but 10 





10 per- 
cent, and more, if possible. 
In this great task the savings banks have 


an important role to play—a unique role to 
play. You are the custodians of something 
even more priceless than the accumulated 
savings you so vigilantly protect. You are the 
custodians—more than any other group cf 
men—of the virtue of thrift so badly needed 
in time of war 

This virtue has keen your in trade 
It must now become a national habit 

The resources of your banks—what appears 
on the balance sheei—are not all the country 
needs today. It needs much more urgently 
the intangible asset that does not appear on 
your balance sheets—the influence can 
more 
saving. You are past: masters in the art, an 
art which everyone must cultivate and prac- 
tice extensively throughout this war. 

It may seem presumptuous for a repre- 
sentative of the Treasury to urge upon the 
members of this group the necessity of fur- 
ther emphasizing thrift at the present time 
However, I believe that in a time such as 
this we should not neglect to reexamine the 
efforts we are making and to determine 
whether they are adequate for the needs of 
the day. 


stock 





you 
exert for more economiy, more sacrifice, 






In recent years you have e1 zed in radio 
and newspaper advertising, especially the 
larger city banks. Are you today doing a 





that you might to urge people to invest i 
War Savings bonds? Is your advertising re- 
lated directly to the war effort? Is y 
peal to personal and family curi 
up with the mother of ail—national security? 

Have the smaller banks, 
and facilities do not permit wi 
paper and radio advertising, exp! 
full that greatest of all intangible asset the 
advantage of intimate, pei ] lant 
to stimulate saving 

Since 1938 the savings banks in the State 
of New York have been p 
bank life insurance. rhe 
family wage earner puts from 
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aespr a news- 


) 
1a rmitt 
savings 


6 to 8 percent 


of his income in insurance. Is this not an 
appropriate time to campaign with renewed 
vigor for the purchase of savings bank life 


insurance? 
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Other specific modes 
themselves: The creation club accounts 
for War Savings bonds, school savings ac- 
counts, saving for a new home in the post- 
war period. And if people wish to get rid 
of their money, urge them to pay off old debts 
or to buy War Savings bonds. 
bonds are one item for sale today in un- 
limited, unrationed quantity. 

People today should be encouraged to s 
for specific purposes, and particularly f 


envine 
saving 


War ¢ Te 
war oavings 


payment of Federal income taxes Alm 

every employed person will have to pay an 
income tax this year, and people are going 
to find it hard to do unless they save syste- 
matically to meet the payments as they fall 
due. Here is certainly a place wh« the 





Savings banks can be of unique eervice, f 
it is you who have taught the people 
habit of thrift and it is to you the people 
come for advice on all problems of saving 
Some banks have set up income tax savings 
clubs similar to the usual Christmas savings 
clubs. In this way they are attracting adcdci- 






tional deposits and at the same né - 
dering a service to their depcsitors and 
very real service to the Nation 

Another way you can help, perhaps better 
than any other group, is to encourage you 
depcsitors to buy Treasury tax savings nots 
on a regular schedule. As you kn 
notes e a convenient means of setti1 
aside current income in a tax reserve he 
are designed primarily as a service to the tax- 
payers and you can urge their purch: pri- 
marily as a service to your depositors. T 
notes also, of course, help counteract - 





fiationary tendencies by removing that much 
money from circulaticn while t t 
is accruing 

As you realize, money invested in X SaVv- 
ings notes is nct money Which would nor- 
mally form permanent bank de} s In- 
stead it is r.oney set asice from ¢ 


income, y which 
nt and might never find its way 


money 


cn 
Sp 





ings bank deposits 

But whether ycu prefer to encou! 
purchase of tax sevings notes, cr to encourage 
the deposit of tax reserve mons your 


banks, I urge you, with all the « 
at my command, to do everything 
instruct your people in the absolu 

















of saving regularly ample portions of t 
income, so that income tax payments may be 
made when they are due without in 
scrimping or borrowing 

Are you putting renewed € 
plans to help your depositors 
budgeting? Anything that will 
spend their money wise her 1 A 
will be a service to them and to D 
These people look to you for f - 
ance dvic Every bu ( l 
can give em is dou 

I am sure that the n 
of you have encour l yf € 
But have you done : t 1! 

Do so ne of TNE iL} » ‘ S ¢ 
still feature club a for Vv I 
travel? For annive s? For ¢ , 
Are these the objecti' for 
hould now be saving 

Have yo 1 ed 
savil S >» the I 
gacgets t il n t ( 
di a 
t ll more serio ) | 

M e purpose f - 
tential enues for br i bar 
t I hlight the f l 
staggering magnituc é 
teday there is no p bili - 
ever I, w C | 

Again, I stre the f 
taxpayers look to you for , 
and we ask mu » he ) 
hold on to t r W I C — 
particul as M 1 15 
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Many of the officials of your banks serve 
on the boards of directors of businesses, 
charitable organizations, and other institu- 
tions that have idle funds constantly in need 
of investment. May I suggest to you that 
in this capacity you can well urge that they 
invest in their quotas of F and G bonds on 
the basis that these are an attractive in- 
vestment 

Naturally, we do not expect you to suggest 
to your depositors that they withdraw funds 
from the savings banks to invest in these 
issues, but we do urge you to recommend the 
purchase of F and G bonds and tax-savings 
notes to individuals, trusts, fiduciaries, and 
corporations who have idle funds seeking 
investment 

We all realize that the key to victory is 
sacrifice. No sacrifice that we might be 
called upon to make today can begin to 
equal the price all of us would have to pay 
in defeat. Wartime sacrifices, however, will 
redound to the ultimate good of the savings 
banks. You have a unique opportunity to 
reach all strata of the people—and by creat- 
ing lasting habits of thrift and economy— 
hold them for all time. Out of the travails 
cf today will grow the opportunities for the 
Morrow. 


Irrigation in the War and Post-War 


Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at this 
time when Congress and the various de- 
partments of our Government are reap- 
praising our supply of manpower and 
materials and are discussing the reappor- 
tionment of them among the many work 
demands in the armed services, war in- 
dcustries, and to our agricultural produc- 
tion, there has come to my attention an 
acdress delivered by Mr. John W. Haw, 
cirector of the agricultural development 
cepartment of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., at Denver on October 15 before 
the eleventh annual meeting of the Na- 

onal Reclamation Association, I desire 

call the address to the attention of 
his body and our war leaders and to have 
t made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
In doing this I want particularly to 

» attention of the War Pro- 

the Department of Agri- 

» Selective Service System, and 

* Manpower Commission, because 

1at Mr. Haw probably under- 

stern irrigation agriculture and 

which it can play in this 

ell as any man in the country 


tained from the Government 
ce an estimate which indi- 


he address will re- 
the CONGRESSIONAL 


R AND Post-War PERIOD 


rld of stark reality. 
t face a few naked 





PUBLIC APATHY TOWARD FOOD SITUATION 

1. In the present state of public apathy 
toward our food and fiber situation, this 
country would not back Congress in making 
large appropriations for strictly irrigation 
projects. Full administration support is 
likewise uncertain. It is gratifying to have 
Mr. Fortas give assurance of Interior Depart- 
ment support 

2. If appropriations were available, those 
now controlling priorities on the materials 
and implements used in constructing proj- 
ects, notably steel, cement, and earth-mov- 
ing equipment, would release them grudg- 
ingly or not at all. 

3. If money and materials were available, 
there is slight hope that present manpower 
policies would permit the exemption from 
draft, or the allocation otherwise, of the engi- 
neers, and skilled workers, to say nothing of 
common labor, required to construct exten- 
sive irrigation projects. 

4. And finally, if constructed and available 
for settlement, difficulty would be experienced 
in the settlement and development of any 
project of large size due to past failure to 
accord agriculture a vital position in the war 
effort. 

I challenge anyone to refute the accuracy 
of these statements as of today. Mr. Page, 
who makes the case for appropriations, Mr. 
Harper, who builds the projects, and Mr. 
Moore, who supervises their operation, know I 
am speaking the unvarnished truth—dis- 
agreeable though it may be. The compara- 
tively insignificant sum of money appropri- 
ated this year for irrigation construction, as 
distinguished from power, will remain par- 
tially unspent next June 30, for some or a 
combination of the reasons already recited 
unless there is a right-about-face in certain 
national policies this winter and next spring. 

In light of what I have said, I regard it 
as waste of effort for us perennial irriga- 
tionists to beat our breasts and loudly cry 
merely for more irrigation development— 
worse than waste because fundamentally 
there is a precise and immediate cause for 
us to espouse, which, if won, carries the clear 
implication that irrigation development must 
get the green light soon as to appropriations, 
materials, and men. 


COUNTRY MUST BE AWAKENED TO WAR'S 
DEMANDS FOR FOOD AND FIBER 


The cause I refer to is the need for con- 
vincing the public and the Nation’s leaders 
of the urgent need for attention to adequate 
supplies of foods and fibers for the war’s dura- 
tion, both for this country and our Allies, 
and second, a supply of productive land avail- 
able for close settlement partially to cushion 
post-war repercussions with homes and op- 
portunities for a livelihood in rural districts. 
Such cushioning will be particularly needed 
in this western country. 

Until and unless we can convince the pub- 
lic, our military strategists and home-front 
economic planners that established agricul- 
tural production must be protected, stimu- 
lated, and definitely expanded in some areas 
and as to certain commodities, we may as 
well lay away our irrigation program in moth 
balls. 

We are westerners, irrigationists, and agri- 
culturists and in the past we have defended 
reclamation against all comers. Above all we 
are Americans and the job for Americans at 
the moment is to win this war. This is no 
time for a display of provincialism or selfish 
regard’ for personal interests. 

If therefore our case for irrigated land de- 
velopment has merit, it must rest on the solid 
foundation of its vital importance to the 
prosecution of this war. Let us turn to an 
examination of agriculture’s part in the war 
and whether the present farm plant is ca- 
pable of furnishing the required production. 
Let us also consider the corollary question 
of whether irrigation development now will 
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make a genuine contribution to the post-war 
rehabilitation program which is presently 
commanding the attention of President 
Roosevelt and his advisers. 


IN THIS WAR FOOD MAY RATE WITH GUNS, 
SHIPS, AND PLANES 

In looking ahead toward an exhausting 
world-wide war in which mental and physical 
attrition may equally contribute to the final 
decision with actual military casualties, how 
shall we rate the relative importance of guns, 
ships and planes as contrasted with fuel, 
food, and clothing? Do they not rate equal 
consideration for the kind of war which now 
looms on the horizon? 

This was not so during the months im- 
mediately following Pearl Harbor. No one 
questioned early this year that every con- 
sideration be subordinated to placing a large, 
well-equipped fighting force in the field and 
to building the ships to transport this force, 
its equipment and supplies to the fighting 
fronts. We were blasted into a world war 
unprepared from a strictly military and naval 
standpoint and, moreover, it looked then 
like a relatively short war; consequently no 
one could justifiably challenge the wisdom 
of “going all out” in providing the tools of 
war and a large fighting force regardless of 
the devastating effect on business, industry 
and agriculture. 

However, during 1942 territorial gains of 
the Axis Powers have made the attainment of 
final victory fade into the indistinct future. 
No authority now denies that a war of cone 
siderable length is inevitable; the outcome 
consequently may go to the strong rather 
than the swift. For this kind of war, maine 
tenance of a secure supply of necessary food 
and clothing bids for equal consideration 
with a well-equipped and well-manned fight- 
ing power. 

This reasoning is not to be interpreted as @ 
method of rationalizing “business as usual” 
or for the continued enjoyment of the come 
forts and pleasures of the pre-war era. That 
is out. But the preservation of our farming 
industry in vigorous production is quite an- 
other thing. The general health, vitality 
and fighting morale of soldiers and civilians 
in this and Allied countries is inseparably 
linked with reasonably adequate food and 
clothing in a grueling war of attrition. In- 
deed, many agricultural commodities are an 
integral part of the very weapons of war. It 
is only necessary to mention oils, fats, fibers, 
and alcohol, and perhaps even rubber, in this 
connection. It is unsound to argue that 
our present food and clothing are immeasur- 
ably superior to those of Germany and Italy, 
with the implication that our farming plant 
could be contracted greatly and still equal 
or somewhat exceed the farm industry of our 
opponents. It is imperative that this su- 
periority be in some degree maintained as to 
staples of diet and clothing. 


THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR TOO LITTLE—TOO LATE 
CANNOT ESCAPE BLAME IN FUTURE 

We who are today speaking up for agricul- 
ture do so in no carping, critical fashion and 
we lay the blame, if any there be, at the door 
of no person or group. Our contentions 
have no political party implications. We 
truly feel we would be doing less than our 
patriotic duty if we did not call attention 
to dangerous trends now in evidence and 
point out the correctives in time. 

If agriculture in 1943 and thereafter comes 
through with too little, too late, the respon- 
sibility must not be laid at the door of those 
who speak for or know the farm business at 
first hand. If there were negligence or poor 
planning in safeguarding supplies of rubber, 
sugar, and fibers, it can be contended that 
these shortages were brought on by quite 
unpredictable circumstances. This is not 
true of our food and fiber production today; 


a@ good milk cow slaughtered today means 
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from 2,000 to 3,000 less quarts of milk for the 
next 3 years, annually, thus there will be 
no similar insulation against criticism for 
those close to agriculture who are not on 
record as urging attention to this grave 
problem. 

For months those with their finger on the 
pulse of the farm industry have noted fac- 
tors insidiously at work which if not cor- 
rected in time are certain to result in drastic 
lowering of production in the years ahead. 
Superficially this situation may not have 
been apparert to date and it is momentarily 
obscured by one of the most favorable years 
in half a century. Skilled and unskilled 
farmers, in all major farming areas, and as 
to practically all products, have had a great 
production year in 1942. Memory is taxed to 
recall a year more generally favorable climat- 
ically. It is an old farm axiom that a good 
corn year is a@ poor wheat year. Paradox- 
ically, therefore, we are now harvesting a 
corn crop of slightly over three billion bush- 
els, exceeded only once before, while at the 
same time we are threshing nearly a billion- 
bushel wheat crop—exceeded also only once, 
27 years ago, in 1915. The average acre yield 
of both crops was the highest of record. 
This country’s aggregate crop production in 
1942 is 27 percent above normal and 13 
percent higher than the former peak year of 
1937. 

This largely accounts for failure to recog- 
nize the need for setting in motion programs 
for the stimulation of farm production for 
the duration of this war. Had the season 
been merely normal, say nothing or subnor- 
mal, the country. months ago, would have 
been awakened by drastic rationing programs 
from the present dangerous attitude of com- 
placency. 

In recent weeks there has come from im- 
portant quarters belated official recognition 
that we face a critical problem in maintain- 
ing a supply of focds and fibers adequate for 
hoth domestic requirements and lend-lease 
obligations, But it still seems doubtful 
whether some high officials, without farm 
background, who are dictating manpower and 
material supply policies, fully sense, or cor- 
rectly measure, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of mantaining our farm industry in its 
full pre-war strength. Certainly the public 
generally does not recognize the proklem. 
Neither do eastern editorial writers and col- 
umnists. Farm State congressional dele- 
gations and Secretary Wickard are performing 
a great service in frankly and emphatically 
calling to the attention of this country the 
manner in which consumption is now out- 
stripping production and the imminence of 
food and fiber shortages, which will slow up 
the war effort and undermine civilian morale 
The warning is woefully late. 

REASONS FOR COMPLACENCY REGARDING 
FOOD SUPPLIES 

But there are many reasons for official and 
public complacency, For a decade agricui- 
ture’s chief complaint has been on farm-price 
levels in the face of recurring surpluses of 
conspicuous crops. In the lean depression 
years of the thirties, average per capita con- 
sumption declined rapidly as buying pow 
receded and m surpluses arose not by 
reason of 01 lucticn, but from under- 
consumption, table exceptions are, of 
course, such crops as wheat and cotton, as to 
which disappeai export market was 
largely the cause of accumulated 
As we now look back on the agricultural prob- 
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surpluses, 





lems of the past 10 years it seems Clear that 
overproduction of dairy products, truck and 
fruit crops, and meat ani:nals was largely at- 


tributable to the deflation of the consumers’ 
pocketbook and consequently his stomach. 
But officially the public was not let in on this 
secret. Slight emphasis has been placed upon 
the fact that ually we now have about ten 


or eleven milli more mouths to feed than 12 


| 


years ago, in 1930. This is about equal to the 
entire population of Canada and nearly equal 
to the population of the Argentine Republic. 
The food and fiber demands of 11,000,000 
people were offset during the depression by 
declining per capita consumption, but now 
that everyone is working, earning and eating, 
the impact of the demands must be met in 
addition to the demand of the population of 
10 years ago, which has now returned to 
normal. The stepped-up food and clothing 
needs of six to ten mililon fighting men are 
also now to be considered, as well as our 
lease-lend obligations. Finally, are we aware 
that our normal imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts have been substantially reduced? 

It is quite understandable that the public 
cannot overn t cast off the deep-seated 
conviction that we are a nation producing 
fcods and fikers in excess of requirements; 
but it is high time that a start be made on 
dissipating such conviction, and it should be 
one of the duties of the Officers of this or- 
ganization and every member. 
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IT TAKES TIME TO INCREASE AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

But even if there comes full 
cfficial recognition of the need for greater 
agricultural production, there yet remains 
the problem of securing backing for the 
methods required for attainrient of the farm- 
product goals which it will soon be necessary 
to set. Tco current is the dangerous belief 
that a farmer has hold of a spigot and that 
he turns it on or off at will, and that the 
response to the turning is immediate. Any- 
one with a superficial knowledge of farming 
knows that is not true. For instance, it has 
taken 10 years of persuasion and billions of 
Government money in benefit and parity 
payments to give the spigot a slight turn-off 
on just a few crops. Anyone who ever milked 
a& cow or raised an acre of lettuce knows it is 
infinitely more difficult to turn the spigot on 
than off. Nature, which controijs the rain, 
temperatures, the bugs, and diseases, plus the 
human inclination to slow down rather than 
speed up, both assist in turning the spigot 
off, but operate against turning it on. 

For the benefit of these who do not have 
their finger on the farm-industry pulse, I 
should like to turn now to a few manifesta- 

ions of the onset of an ebb tide in agri- 
cultural production. 

There is an increasing and alarming lack 
of an all-consuming enthusiasm to win the 
focd-production battle among the rank and 
file of farm people, and this must not be con- 
strued as a lack of patriotism. The situation 


public and 








could scarcely be otherwise. There has been 
a notable absence of the customary propa- 
panda stimulus. We are bombarded with in- 


tin, rubber, 
Every radio 
the story. 


umpaigns to inspire agri- 


formation about scrap metal, 

bond purchases, and Red Cross. 

and billboard tells 

But where are the c: 

culture? No E pennants fly from farm flag- 
although many are the farms where 

the headwork of the farmer and the long 

hours of toil of his whole family 

year clearly justify such recognitior We 

have slogans to keep ’em flying and rolling 


newspaper, 








staffs 














but where are the slogans “Keep cro} - 
u 
ing and livestock multiplyiz 
CIRCUMSTANCES CONTRIBUTING TO 1942 
RECORD CROP 
Farmers cooperated wholeheartedly in 
Federal, State, and county -goal 
sign-ups last spring and revised their crop- 
ping and livestock production plans—only a 


few did not That goals were fairly well 
achieved is cause for rejoicing. But let no 
one be deceived; we were plain lh 
Mother Nature had a very considerable hand 
in the successful result. } 


wind at its back throughout 1942. 
Now goals must be set for 1943 produc n. 
They will undoubtedly call for even higher 


levels and require substantial upward revi- 
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sion for the products requiring maximum 
labor and for use of the best land. Wheat 
is now our sole surplus crop, and even oui 
present large carry-over of this crop could 
vanish rapidly into livestock feed and alcohol 
channels, especially should 1943 turn out to 
be an unfavorable year. Indeed, why should 
we not endeavor to maintain throughout the 
entire war a wheat surplus equal or greats 
than we have at present? Armed with 8 
000,000 or 1,000,000,000 bushels of uff 
of life, United States negotiators could take 
their seats at the peace table with an effectiy 
weapon for compelling compliance to tix 
terms which would make for world pe 
the future protection of this country 
In the winter and sp 
raised sights on their production plans befor 
the full implications of the shortag 
manpower and impending 
farm machinery and commercial fert 
were generally known; neither were the w ; 















g of 1942 farmers 





curtailment 








demands of seasonal farm lab« ticipated, 
to say nothing of the general ine; of 
the available farm labor supply. Tcday the 
are all known quantities. Embarking 
production program in the full patrio 
fervor engendered by the Pearl Harbor ; 

and unconscious of the above difficult 
farmers and their families have lal 
through a hack-breaking season—many to 


see a portion of their crops never reach 
maturity through lack of proper care or go 
unharvested because of failure to ta 
factors to account. In many ca 
fortunate developments have drained ¢ 
profit from the year’s farm operations. It 
evident now that 6,000,000 farmers are goin; 
to look before they leap when approach 
a sign-up on the 1943 production prc 
This will represent no abatement 
solid patriotism, but rather a celiberate 
ing of the fact that production on fa 
after all, a matter of labor, machinery 
fertilizer, and irrigation wate i 
country, and that a disservice is perforn 
by pledging an output from the farm factory 
which cannot be attained. 
















WHY 1943 MAY FALL SHORT OF 1942 PRODUCTION 

It has not helped morale that this fal! 
agriculture has been named the 
in the rising cost of living. Fa 
not resort to if their conception of 
fair prices is not cfiicially recogniz 
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establishment of ceilings, but they will cer~- 
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thusiasm for secu! y high prod x . 
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young farmers, unmarried or newly married, 
are selling out while farm equipment is in 
good demand and livestock high in price. 

Recent tabulation of Minnesota farm auc- 
tions this fall runs in excess of 10,000. In 
some counties, over 200 are listed. That is 
not an isolated condition, but one that is 
very general in the great agricultural sec- 
tions of the country. 

Farm renters are now being sought with 
the same solicitude that housewives are 
seeking domestic help. Landlords without 
farm improvements are being advised that 
leases will not be renewed by neighboring 
owner-farmers. Dairy cows are coming to 
market in increasing numbers and packers 
are the principal buyers, except for high- 
sroducing cows. Breeding ewes in their prime 
are selling in many western range areas for 
less per head than the lambs they nursed 
through the summer. Ranchers are cutting 
cown their herds proportionate to the cur- 
tailment in manpower and commercial feed- 
ers are refusing to fill their feed lots to the 
extent they have in the past. Inquiries on 
land settlement opportunities received by 
railroads and development organizations are 
shrinking monthly. With the best crop in 
history and prices near parity, farms are 
eelling only with difficulty at distress prices. 
Older, experienced farm hands who have 
worked for years on a monthly or yearly 
basis on the highly diversified farms of the 
Corn Belt and the irrigated West are rapidly 
gravitating to better-paid jobs in nearby de- 
industries. The operation of the Selec- 
tive Service System in strictly farm and ranch 
districts, together with free volunteering for 

e armed services, has stripped farms of 
age range 18 to 30, here- 
mainstay of modern mechanized 


fensé 


t 
young men in the 
: 


ore tne 
farming 
HAS EECUN IN PRODUCTION OF 
FOOD AND FIBERS 
manifestations and others are ir- 
evidence that an ebb tide has 
begun in our production of foods and fibers. 
The country’s leadership is criminally tardy 
in halting this trend. As one who has spent 
a lifetime close to the agricultural industry, 
I assert such a trend in a business made up 
of 6,000,000 separate units is difficult to 
stop and even more difficult to reverse. The 
) reversing the trend 
iticipated necessity, as its 
will carry it a considerable 
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fulable 


ping and 


3 TO INCREASE AGRICULTURAL 
UCTION 
If it is deemed necessary that our great 
farm industry be not further undermined 
her phases of the war effort, I have the 
vit t suggest: 
extent required, agriculture be 
@ degree coe al and c 
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community and they must be protected from 
the “slacker” charge. As bearing upon this 
situation, out of the 6,000,000 farmers listed 
in the 1940 census, 828,251, or 14 percent, 
were in the age group 65 years and older. 
Death, as well as physical inability to handle 
farm work, eliminates at least 300,000 of these 
farmers yearly. Somecne must step up to 
their places in the farm-operator ranks, and 
it can only be farm youth from 18 to 30. 
That the average age of all farm operators 
has been going up steadily since 1910 has 
implications of grave importance in the com- 
petition for manpower. In 1910 the average 
age of all farm operators was 43; in 1920, 44; 
in 1930, 45.5; and between 1930 and 1940 it 
advanced 24% years more to 48. The great 
bulk of the farms of this country are run by 
men well past the prime of life. 


EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURAL PLANT URGED IN 
WEST BY EARLY COMPLETION OF IRRIGATION 
PROJECTS 


The establishment of extensive Army Camps 
west of the hundredth meridian and great in- 
dustrial developments in this area have 
brought about a maladjustment of food sup- 
ply to population which must also be taken 
into account. In the three Pacific Northwest 
States estimates place population 350,000 in 
excess of the 1940 census and in the 17 West- 
ern States ‘wo to three million increase would 
be a conservative figure. This is by no means 
a temporary condition ost-war trade rela- 
tions with the populous Orient are bound to 
na‘l down the present industrial expansion, 
totally aside from considerations which have 
to do with low-cost production. Permanent 
expansion of agricultural plant in this area is 
clearly indicated as desirable from every 
standpoint. I am, therefore, convinced it is 
sound wartime economy to rush immediately 
to completion projects scattered through the 
West which supplement irrigation water sup- 
plies, as well as new irrigated land projects 
which are now in course of construction and 
for which expensive dams and headworks are 
in place. These projects can be immediately 
and readily adapted to the specialized pro- 
duction of products essential to our war effort 
and those which previously were imported, as 
well as staple food articles for nearby camps 
and industrial developments. They can bet- 
ter be produced on these lands than to dis- 
rupt long-established rotation practices in 
the humid sections. Under irrigation, pro- 
duction is less subject to climatic hazards 
and the production rate per acre is high. 

ly needed transcontinental transportation 
acilities would thus be conserved. As illus- 
ve, there will be 30,000 to 35,000 sailors 
on living on the shores of Lake Pend Oreille, 
daho, at Camp Farragut. They were not 
ere 6 months ago. Rations shoulc provide 
s of milk a year per sailor. To fur- 

h such rations for 15 men requires the out- 
it of 1 dairy cow, or about 2,500 cows for 
000 men. In practical farm economics this 
ranslates into a need for 100 dairy farms, 
keeping 25 cows in proximity to this 
Similar calculations might be made for 
meat, eggs, or canned vegetables. 

te the Roza project, a seg- 

ment of the Columbia Basin, the Rathdrum 
airie, or the Kennewick project as a near- 
at-hand source of food supplies for employees 
yf the vast war-born industries of the Pacific 
orthwest, for our camps and fiving fields, 
ind for food supplies shipped under lease- 
end to the countries whi fringe the Pa- 
ic? Their construction could be carried out 
contractors who are now nearing the 
rehabili- 
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areas devoid of war industries. Following 
the war, these areas would be ready for close 
settlement on family-sized farms by those 
of agricultural inclinations who are certain 
to be released from war industries as well as 
from the armed foress. 


SUGGESTS SUBSIDIZING FARMERS FOR 
DEFICIT CROPS 


I would suggest that study be given to 
adapt to our use England’s plan of subsidiz- 
ing prices of those agricultural products 
which are not attractive to many farmers at 
parity levels as presently computed. The 
profit incentive is not rendered inoperative 
by edict or by a bugle call. Labor groups, 
as well as business and industrial leaders, 
have demonstrated from the beginning of the 
war effort that they would produce the coun- 
try’s needs only if assured of fair returns and 
investment protection. The farmer, actuated 
by the same motives, similarly reacts, Farm- 
ers are patriots, but they are still realists. 
It must be remembered that perhaps 2,000,- 
000, or a third of our farms, are of a mar- 
ginal character. A price for a given farm 
commodity producing a nice profit for the 
skilled farmer on the best land may spell 
bankruptcy for the marginal third of the 
producers of that particular product. The 
brutal fact of the matter is that we are at 
present in a situation where we badly need 
the products of all farms, marginal or other- 
wise. There was a time not so many years 
ago when the marginal farmer was frozen in 
place because there was nothing else to do. 
Not so today. Industrial wages are alluring 
bait for southern sharecroppers, jack-pine 
farmers of the cut-over areas, and the wind- 
biown farmers of the Plains States. Some 
method must, therefore, be devised to main- 
tain returns on farm products essential to 
the war effort, for the duration, at a level 
which will produce a profit in the average 
year to the border-line producer. That this 
may result in unusual profit for good farme- 
ers in favored areas is an unavoidable con- 
dition—the income tax should and will take 
care of them. 


A DROUGHT MIGHT DEPOPULATE PLAINS STATES 
1 want to ask those of you from the Great 
Plains States what would have happened 
to your population, both urban and rural, 
if the drought of either 1934 or 1936 had 
recurred in 1842. Would not the pull of 
certain industrial employment at fancy 
wages, easy hours, and the lure of city life 
have been irresistible? I feel certain the dry- 
farming area would be depopulated and ag- 
riculture largely confined to the fringes of 
irrigated land along the valleys and to the 
best ranches with senior rights on rivers and 
creeks. Towns in the vicinity would have 
been skeletonized. Again I ask you, What will 
happen in 1943 or 1944 if a similar drought 
again occurs, unless there is a strong pa- 
triotic appeal or a command for farmers to 
remain in place, reasonable insurance of 
profitable prices and, finally, most important 
of all, a promise that irrigation opportuni- 
ties are to be immediately capitalized as in- 

surance for the future? 

GREATER FOOD SHORTAGES AHEAD 

Trends must be changed this fall as to the 
production of livestock and livestock prcd- 
ucts. They must be changed before the 
planting season next spring as to crops. I 
frankly doubt whether such changes can be 
effected in so short a time. Forecasts of a 
decline in production for 1943 seem in- 
escapable regardless of heroic efforts to stem 
the tide. Shortages now becoming apparent 
ant compared with those which 


Do not misunderstand me. In rebuilding 
he farm plant and farmer morale, it is not 
ssary that farm youth be exempted gen- 
fron the draft or prohibited from 

y enlistment, r is it a matter of 

ng farm needs as to ma- 














commercial 


chinery, 
farm supplies. 
asked to make some further sacrifices along 
these lines, but they must have some tangible 


fertilizers, and other 
Farm people expect to be 


evidence that agriculture is considered to 
have a vital role in the war effort. They must 
not be belittled and bhesmirched with the 
charge that they are selfish. 


DEFER FARM LABOR-—HIGH PRIORITIES FOR FARM- 
ING——-MORE IRRIGATED LAND IN WEST 


It will be necessary to curb the recruiting 
for industry of essential farm help now easily 
seduced by the lure of high wages, easy hours 
and the pleasures of city life. It will be nec- 
essary to give the sons of aged farmers who 
are carrying the main burden of farm work 
a deferred or reserve status, not just for a 
few months, but for such periods as they 
continue to shoulder burdens essential to 
maintain farms in full production. It will 
be necessary to liberalize, properly safe- 
guarded, a farmer's eligibility to receive such 
machinery and supplies as are necessary to 
produce needed crops. Also some workable 
plan must be evolved for providing labor for 
peak seasonal demands of grain, truck and 
fruit crops. Last, but not least, out here in 
this western country, the Nation must set its 
hand immediately and vigorously to th task 
of irrigation development as a wartime meas- 
ure. Only in this manner can the west coast 
be securely fortified for the duration. In no 
better way can the Nation begin a sound 
program of post-war rehabilitation. This 
may require complete remodeling or regradu- 
ating of the old yardstick of irrigation proj- 
ect feasibility. The present situation is a 
challenge to the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation to marshal and present to Congress 
the arguments for this program. The situ- 
ation clearly demands that the Bureau of 
Reclamation streamline its outmoded model- 
T yardstick of project feasibility. 

Lastly, we westerners must go back home 
as vociferous disciples of the thesis that a 
continued program of bringing dry land and 
water together in the west will help to win 
the war and bring order out of confusion in 
the post-war period. 





India’s Status—Letter From Ramlal B. 
Bajpai and Editorial From Washington 
Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Ramlal B. Bajpai, 
president of the executive committee of 
the India League for Freedom and De- 
mocracy, accompanied by an editorial 
from the Washington Post of Thursday, 
October 15, entitled “What Next in In- 
dia?” At the request of the president of 
the executive committee, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter and the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIA LEA 





Washington 
Hon. Cuarues L. McNary, 
Senate Office Building, 


Wa ngton, D.C 
Dear SENATOR McNary: Th ed edi- 
torial reflects a change of hear It neec 














to be followed up by others and it would be 
most timely to use it for initiating a debate 
on India in the United States Senat not to 
rehash old arguments or to perpetuate fears, 
but to place American ideals and interests in 
clear outline. That would help to raise mo- 
rale and inspire faith in our honorable in- 
tentions in fighting this terrible war. 

You will be doing a most needed service 
to the cause of freedom and justice by in- 
troducing these in the CoNncressionaL REc- 
orD and by inducing the Congress to speak 
up while there is time to save the situation 
and to remove Asian distrust which is other- 
wise gradually gaining momentum 

I am aware of your other obligat and 
pressure of time, but hope you will give this 
matter of India’s freedom now your atten- 
tion, to forestall grave dangers and humilia- 
tions to the United Nations. We cannot 
ford to let imperialistic blindness misguide 
and endanger American people too long, 
neither can we remain complacent over the 
plight of freedom-seeking peoples of Asia. 
Japanese are already seeking to play the role 
of Lafayette by offering help in India’s fight 
for freedom. There is no use in trying to 
tell a sullen people that Japanese offers are 
mere propaganda, while we do little to dem- 
onstrate our honest interest and support to 
obtain guaranteed promise for post-war free- 
dom for India. 

Respectfully yours, 


ions 


af- 


R.B 


[From the Washington Post 
1942 | 


WHAT NEXT IN INDIA 


The riots and the suppression of those 
riots in India are reported to be widening the 
gulf between the British Government and 
the Indian people. In normal times such a 
result would be merely a problem for the 
British Commonwealth. But the issue now- 
adays involves the United Nations. Both our 
war and our peace aims meet an acid test in 
India. If India falls to the Japanese in- 
vader, then that object of our strategy which 
consists of keeping the Japanese and the 
Germans separated might be frustrated. If 
India does not get her freedom, then this 
war of freedom which we are waging would 
be a fraud and a delusion. Americans realize 
these implications of the trouble in India. 
And that is why the disturbance in that great 
subcontinent has created and will continue to 
create profound misgivings in this country. 

The surety of Indian freedom r the 
war is given in the plan offered by if- 
ford Cripps. Though the plan was rejected 
by the Indians—because conc 
were not made immediately—nevertheless it 
will be implemented as scon as the war comes 
toanend. What is less certain is the security 
of India from Japanese aggression. 

Now it stands to reason that in India it 
would be the people more than the army who 
would be the true bulwark against Japanese 
aggression. Are they prepared to res 
Japanese? There can be no question, ac- 
cording to returning travelers, that psycho- 
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logically the Indian people are so prepared. 
They are not so lost to common s¢ t 
want to embrace the slavery which the Japa- 





nese would fasten upon them. It is preci 














a fear of the Japanese that, by 
contradiction, persuaded many Ind 
lend an ear to Gandhi's anti-British agita- 
ion. For thev do not feel any h the 
readiness of the British to prote India 
as they would protect the United K don 
What happened in Mal nd in Burma hap- 
pened next door to India. India w ¢ y- 
ing actions, retreats, abandonment. I it 
any wonder that of Ind people 
are troubled that British would « t 
ame if the Jay ese broug the war ) 
India? N é And na Gandhi 
has been playing upon this lack of trust it 
military Britain. This was shown in his la 
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the p ibility of 


have to envisage 
abandoning us.” 
India’s fears should have been removed 
before the British began to suppress the 
disobedience movement and 
leaders. And for avery simple reason. If the 
Indian people feel that they will not be 
protected, they must likewise feel that 1 
British have no right to insist t 
the responsibilities for defense and fore 
affairs which, under the Cripps pl 
be retained pending the post-war grant 
complete freedom. The reassuring word 
as easy to say as it was in Egypt 
course, it must be accompanied by dee 
Calcutta, for instance, is the secor l 
city in the British Commonwealth 
3,000,000 souls. If there were 
in this great city of, say, antiaircraft 
if there were demonstrations of prepar 
in the shape of practice raids, then tl 
British would be going a long way to remove 
the gnawing suspicions wh 
evident throughout India. 
A constructive approach to the new prob- 
lem of India created by the civil disturb: 
requires scmething more than British or in- 
deed United Nations assurances of all-out 
protection. This would not in itself produce 
a wartime settlement—pending the grant of 
complete freedom—between the British and 


arrest the ring- 














India. Such a settlement requires a recog- 
nition by the British that mediation might 
very well be helpful in taking the poison ou 
of the present atmosphere. 


It is unfortunate in this connecti 
last words have been said on the Cripps pro- 


posals and that in London the gate seen 
to have shut against further negotiatio: 
As William Jennings Bryan once said, 1 e 
can be “no last word between friends.” Re- 
alism no less than magnanimity for 
less intransigence. For, as we have said 


common destinies hang on too fine a thre 
to permit this soft spot of India to deterio1 
any further. If izably an all- 
for-one-and-one-for-all war, as it : 
British should therefore admit the pri t 
of third-party interest in a wartime fettle- 
ment with India. And, a } 
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mediators in the dispute between Br I d 
India are, of course, America d Ch 
There would be no question in either Ir 
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Yet it is foolish for the Ind S 
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sible. Only as the violence is 
uld the way be opened for a 
ration of a wartime settlement 
sence of the United States and 
China, 


Of Gold, On Silver? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 
OF IDAHO 
[THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 27, 1942 


VHITE. Mr. Speaker, the money 
ilver, which is backing nearly 
)0 of paper money now in cir- 
the subject of numerous ar- 
ing the press. Many of 
aper articles are misleading 
facts concerning Silver 

y. In so much con- 

shing to find a presenta- 
giving an analysis of the 
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my remarks, 
h an article 
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K COity, 


The remainder of your editorial refers to 
the use of silver in the Treasury and, if I may 
say so, your error in stating that the Treasury 
Department “declines to sell any of the re- 
mainder, and will only lend it for industrial 
and war purposes, so as to be sure to get it 
back some day.” 

Whether or not the Treasury will sell this 
silver depends entirely upon the actual de- 
mand for silver and whether War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration view 
the situation from a practical realistic point 
of view and take action to make available 
the largest possible supply; or whether by 
short-sighted arbitrary rulings they defeat 
their own objective, limit the supply, creating 
a chaotic condition, and throw many thou- 
sands of men out of work, thus depriving 
the Treasury Department of huge profits in 
the sale of silver and of income taxes from 
the consuming industries. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


The current industrial demand has been 
variously estimated at 215,000,000 ounces to 
a high of 329,000,000 ounces reported by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau on May 28, 1942. Require- 
nents for 1943 have been estimated by some 
authorities at 425,000,000 ounces. The fact 
is that nobody knows and that actual require- 
ments will depend largely on the use and how 


much cf the demar night disappear at vari- 


t ilver. A t 
n produced in the Unit 
There would be litt 
ting the supply. Specif 
domestic silver durin 
of 1942 was 25,153,000 ounces, a 
se of 17.5 percent compared with produc- 
d of 1941. This is at annual 
rate of 61,000,000 ounces, but higher price 
that should result from realistic policy of 


Governn 


tion in same pcri 


1ent would probably bring about pro- 
of 70,000,000 more, and 
the determinir in solving 
questio! ft incre LY procuction 
] aking ore of 
ry man 
rd knows the war 
without an ample supply of 
metals Foreign production 
ur industries on a free market 
estimated at somewhere between 
CO and 115,000,000 ounces. Thus total 
rom current production would be be- 
30,000,000 and 185,000,000 ounces. 
d ver are bidding 
clamation price 
producers de- 
nent policy is more 
interim they are 
I Treasury. 
ee ma would be 


all purchas 





duction of base metals. There is today a 
real market for silver in Mexico and other 
countries at 60 to 65 cents per ounce. In 
view of the disparity between supply and de- 
mand, can any realist doubt that speculators 
will absorb and withhold the excess? 

The solution is a free market. Remove all 
restrictions. Let the price go to $1.29. Per- 
mit the jewelers and silversmiths to stay in 
business. Do not add their tens of thous- 
ands of skilled artificers to the group of 
unemployed. The cost of silver can scarcely 
be found in the price of their finished goods. 
At $1.29 per ounce, | uld be trifling in 
comparison with labor cos Let them help 
n the fight against inflation by draining off 
some of the surplus buying power. Let them 
operate and profit. The Treasury Depart- 
ment under the posed tax bill will take 
are of those prc > Treasury will be 
not a buyer but a si silver and on 
every million onces sold will make a net 
profit of about $780,000 cording to state- 
ment of cost of silver in the Treasury as re- 
ported by D. W. Bell, Acting Secretary, on 
May 4, 1942. 

The Treasury does not decline to sell its 


re 
silver. The law is quite clear. The Treasury 
except in the 


' 
cannct sell any of its silver 

happening of (a) stocks on hand equal to 
one-third of the monetary value of gold in 
the Treasury or (b) a} f 


cess of its monetary vali 


* silver in ex- 

29 per ounce. 
So long as such price exists there is no limit 
upon the amoun ary of the Treas- 
ury may sell. Does anyone doubt that he 
will be a willing seller? 

In addition to demi industrial uses, 
there is a large anc rowing demand for 
coinage , y thau has released 
the information tha and and Australia 
want 5,000,000 ounces p onth, or 60,000,000 

year. “ y should have it. They 

all they need to combat Axis 

immaterial at what 

delivered on 
net loss to 

For surely 

repayment. 

war 

last war. 
cheap 

To do 

of those 

of which is 
re silver in 
r will bring 
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but we have far more 


the gold, 
share; and no matter when the firing ends, 


than our 


the war will not be over until a conclave of 
nations has agreed upon the conduct of busi- 
ness in international dealings and what will 
be used for money. 

The United States will dominate that con- 
vention, as well it should. The statement 
embcdied in the message of President Roose- 
velt to the Congress of the United States on 
May 22, 1934, may well be the keynote to that 
agreement; 

“We can proceed with this program of in- 
creasing our store of silver for use as a part 
of the metallic reserve for our paper currency 
without seriously disturbing adjustments in 
world trade. However, because of the great 
world supply of silver and its use in varying 
forms by the world’s population, concerted 
action by all nations, or at least a large group 
of nations, is necessary if a permanent meas- 
ure of value, including both gold and silver, 
is eventually to be made a world standard. 
To arrive at that point, we must seek every 
possibility for worid agreement, although it 
may turn out that this Nation will ultimately 
have to independent action on this 
phase of the matter as its interests require 

United States 


take sucl 


The will not have to act 
independently. The government of every 
silver-producing country will welcome the 
plan. There is no likelihood that circula- 
tion of gold coins will follow soon after the 


war. But confidence of every citizen will be 
strengthened if he that there are at 
least some metallic reserves back cf his money 
and also back of the money of foreign 
customer, so that each may rely upon stability 
id the continuance of friendly 


knows 
his 


of exchange al 
intercourse. 

If “all nations, or at least a large group of 
nations” maintain both silver and 
gold reserves as backing for their Currency 
at a fixed ratio, this plan would not in the 
slightest degree affect the value of gold, but 
would merely serve to increase the amount of 
“gold equivalent” conduct of the 
world’s business. 


agree to 


2 3% 
availabie lor 


E.I 
N. ¥., August 2, 1942, 


BERT, 


WEw YORK 





Social Security Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE OF THE UNITED 
Thursday, October 29, 1942 


DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser on 
the freezing of the social-security tax, 
which appeared in the Sun-Telegraph, 
Pittsburgh, 6, 1942. 
There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be 


Pn} pehe © 
as follows: 


SENATE TATES 


Mr. 


Vat 
ctobe 


rticle 
> 


printed in the Recorp 


SocraL Srcuriry TAx 


“FREEZING” Fay 


nley Rukeyser) 


(By 


M rr St 


The present law imposes an obligation on 
the secretary and on the other two members 
of the board of trustees which handled the 
reserve fund behind Federal old-age pensions 
to notify Congress when and if in the opinion 
of the trustees during the coming 5 years “the 
trust fund will exceed three times the high- 
est annual expenditures anticipated during 
the 5-year fiscal period and whenever the 
board of trustees is of the opinion that the 
amount of the trust fund is unduly small.” 

The Senate committee acted on Senator 
VANDENBERG’S representation that the fund 
was ample to take care of near-term needs 
without an increase in the rates 

Secretary Morgenthau criticized the com- 
mittee’s decision on the ground 
that it ran counter to the administration's 
anti-inflation program 











especialy 


COMMISSION FINDINGS 


This aS chairman more tl 
5 years of Nonpartisan Soci 
curity Commission, which made a < 
examination of this type of problem 
ator JAMEs J. Davis, of Pennsylvania 


writer served 


igo the 


who was 


a member of the commission, in a message 
to this column, relates the present con- 
troversy to the earlier research effort of the 
commission. The Senator points ou 

“You will recall that in the early spring 
of 1937 we were together as members of the 
Nonpartisan Social Security Commission, 
sponsored by the Hearst newspapers The 


commission was composed of Dr. Richard A. 
Lester, Princeton University; Dr. Herman 
Feldman, Dartmouth College; William J 
Graham, vice president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Henry I. Harriman, Bos- 
ton; Scmuel Reyburn, Retail Merchants’ 
Committee for the Study of Unemployment 
Legislation; you and I.” 
PAY AS YOU GO 
“We recommended a consistent pr 
a result of our study, advocating that the 
Social Security System proceed on a pay-as- 
you-go program, limit the contemplated ulti- 


mate reserve of $47,000,000,000 to between 
$5,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000; advance the 
date when benefit payments will begin, 
change the benefit formula so that benefit 
payments in the early years will be at least 
$30 a month, keep taxes down so that only a 


reasonable contingency reserve be accumu- 
lated on the books of the Treasury, and in- 
clude various groups of workers not then in- 
cluded in the contributory old-age program 


Many of 
into law 


our recommendations were written 


“On September 17 this year Se VAN- 
DENBERG introduced an amendment to estab- 
lish a rate of 1 percent under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act with respect to 
wages received during the calendar years 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943. In view of the rec- 
ommendations made by the commission of 
which you and I were members in 1937, I ke- 
lieve this will prove to be of interest to you. 

“Senator VANDENEERG spoke in behali of his 
amendment in the Senate on September 17 

t passed the Senate Finance Com: ee by 
a yote of 7 to 4 and is now being prepared for 
final form by the legisiative drat oe 
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ment purposes with no corresponding 
crease in such payments at this time 
“The demands on all taxpayer ; 
and employers alike, are sufficiently great to 
justify all possible abatement in tl - 
security tax at the present time 

Senator VANDENBERG has taken the p< 
that inflation should be attacked directly, in- 
stead of indirectly through the social-security 
reserves. He expressed opposition t d- 
ing” the social-security reserves for any pur- 
pose extraneous to old-age pay 
fits themselves. As an altern: é ‘ 
ator from Michigan suggested “enforced v- 
ings or induced War bond purc! , 








Manpower Allecation 
Pp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 

OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF 
Thursday, October 29, 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was a meeting of more than 
400 members of the League of Young Re- 
publicans in the town of Norwalk. Con 
From that meeting there eman \ 
recommendation which wa et forth 
in a letter addressed to me ur 
of October 23. The thinking 
the recommendation is ynstructive 
and stirring and bears so directly upon 
the manpower allocation problem now 
vexing the country that I think 
portant that the letter have a place in 
the Recorb. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, how 
many Republicans did the Senator say 
were present at the meeting in No! 

Mr. DANAHER. I said that at the par- 
ticular meeting referred to more than 
400 members of the League of Young 
Republicans were in attendance. 


THE UNITED STATES 


~ 


ated 
1ager date 


DacK OL 


nO 


it y 
it n- 


Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection tea 
having the letter printed in the Rrecorp 
but having recently made a spe 
Norwalk, I am surprised to lé 
400 Republicans are I 1 - 
nity. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
derstand that the particu ) 
which I have referred fo! 
speech delivered at Norwalk by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. Laughte} 

There being no objectior 
was oraered tI ye printed In tne NI - 
as [ol 

( 
Hor JOHN A. DANA 

DEAR SENATOR: The I - 
publicans Norwa ( 

( nized grou I 
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demonstrated in the rubber report what non- 
political and able minds can do in the clari- 
fication of a complicated and badly handled 
situation. Such a study would necessarily 
include the Selective Service Act and its re- 
lation to manpower distribution. 

We hold the belief that such legislation as 
Paul McNutt is reported to be working on is 
the wrong approach to the problem. Part of 
the difficulty stems from bad edministration 
and confusion, and this cannot be corrected 
by a compulsory draft of labor. Even if a 
labor draft is needed, it should come after 
the present tangle and duplication of bu- 
reaus is straightened out It seems evident 
hat the Manpower Commission and the Se- 
lective Service Board, as now constituted, 

merged into one body and the 
f entrusted to a new Commission 
which would be called the Manpower Alloca- 
The idea of parate agen- 
cies dealing with the manpower of the Na- 
tion, whether it be for the armed forces, 

iustry, or the farm, is wrong and should 
finitely be corrected—but quickly. 

The top men in this new set-up should be 


made up of representatives of labor, indus- 





two se 











try ulture, and Government—say two 
men from each group. The selection of these 

1 should be based on their background of 
experience and training as to their knowledge 








of the needs and available supply of men in 
This board would be 
headed by an outstanding administrator 
ith power to act on the findings of the 
board The preliminary survey would serve 
the blueprint for the action to be taken 
the new board. The heads of War Pro- 
Board, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, and Office of Economic Security— 
Messrs. Nelson, Eastman, and Byrnes -would 
be consulted, where it seemed necessary, in 
coordinating and making effective the find- 
respect to moves ai- 


each of their divisions 








uction 


ings of the board with 
fecting the jurisdiction of each of these other 
agencit 

We stron ivocate these steps to bring 
order and understanding out of the present 
chaos ur result should be to clarify and 


evise the Selective Service Act on a unif Tm 


national basis so that everyone would know 
where he stood as to being drafted into the 
armed forces. As it is at present, each local 


liferent ideas and the mistakes 
readily admitted by General 
for example, Presi- 
emphasized one of the weak- 
nesses when he said there were men in the 
Army who didn’t 


rshey The other da 


belong there 

This recommendation has been adopted at 
a regular meeting of this group, comprising 
a membership of over 400 residents. Nor- 


fully yow 
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Letter to Corregidor 
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WaTCTS 


BA LEN ( 


HON. A. 5S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OKLAHOMA 





IN E Hi E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Ictober 20, 1942 
Mr. MONR( Y Mr. Speaker, under 
} + 
} f my remarks, I submit for 
the Recorp the following excellent letter, 
published by Charles A. Guy, editor of 








the Lubbock (Tex.) Journal. Editor Guy 
writes of Col. J. V. Collier, one of the 
heroes of Bataan, a great Oklahoma sol- 
dier and a member of General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff. The article is so genuine 
in its feeling and so true in its sentiment 
that I am sure it will be of interest to the 
membership of Congress. 

THE PLAINSMAN 
(By Charles A. Guy, editor Lubbock Journal, 

Lubbock, Tex.) 
Col. J. V. CoLuier, 

Jap Military Prison Camp, 
Corregidor, P. 1. 

Dear Vic: Jack Bell, who was in school with 
us, was here the other night and brought 
me the news that you are in the hands of 
the Japs. Together, Jack and 1 dug up an 
old copy of a news picture magazine and he 
showed me what I had missed—your tired 
bearded face and tattered, uniformed figure 
in a group of American soldiers with hands 
up, surrounded by grinning Nipponese at 
the surrender of Corregidor 

I had seen the picture before, Vic, but I 
didn’t recognize you. We haven't been to- 
gether, you know, since 1924, when you 
were a second lieutenant of cavalry at Fort 
Bliss. And, anyhow, you didn’t look much 
like yourself in the picture. The long, hard 
fight on Bataan, the forced retreat to Cor- 
regidor, the ravages of fever, sort of changed 
your appearance, Vic, and you looked desper- 
ately weary and much older. But there was 
no mistake about its being you, for even 
though sunken by privation and loss of 
sleep, those eyes were still understanding and 
kindly—just as they always were. 

As I contemplated your picture in the 
news Magazine with a lump in my throat, my 
mind jumped back, Vic, to the old days in 
the Phi Gam house at Norman, when you 
were a junior and I was your freshman; and 
how you made me your instrument sergeant 
in the old horse-drawn artillery cutfit you 
captained I remembered that even then, 
Vic, you were cut out for a fine Army career; 
how you sat horse; how you under- 
stood the schoolboy reservists under you, 
many of whom deeply resented having to be 
in the ROTC when they didn’t want ts 

And, of course, I thought of Trudy, too, 
Vic. How you two went through college to- 
gether, hand-in-hand, in what was Norman’s 
most idyllic courtship. I remembered how 
you two married and went into the Army at 
graduation and how you both without fan- 
fare, lived up to your principles and refused 
to let the snares of peacetime Army sccial 
whirl change you one bit from the fine people 
you were. Somewhere along the twisted trail 
since we last met, I heard about the 
children and about your tours of foreign duty 
before war broke out. I believe it was Parley 
Parkinson, now a brigadier, who filled me in 
on you and Trudy—but that was several 
years ago, before Parley was evacuated as a 
casualty from somewhere in the South Pacific 
early this spring and lodged in a west-coast 
hospital from which he has only recently been 
released to return to duty 

As I looked at your picture again, long 
after Jack had gone back to his hotel, I felt 
the hot shame that all of us here at home 
hould feel at the plight of yourself and the 
her brave men who, through no fault of 
own, finally had to capitulate, first at 
Bataan and then at Corregidor, to overwhelm- 
ing enemy cdds 

As typical of your fellow countrymen in 
both public and private life, Vic, I know now 
that we were shortsighted fools over all the 

November 11, 1918, and Decem- 
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ber 7 of last year. 
We were so overwhelmed by the desire to 
e enough 


live in peace we didn’t have sen 
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to know the peace we had was a false one— 
that it was a snare and a deception. 

We wanted to make money and to rear 
our children in surroundings carefully 
screened from life’s harshness. We wanted 
to hold taxes down that we might have more 
to spend on easy living. We threw our coun- 
try down and in so doing we threw ourselves 
down. But what is even worse, we threw 
you—and the rest of the boys with you— 
down, and that is unpardonable. 

You are where you are, Vic, pushed and 
shoved and half-starved and—well, we'll go 
no further with that—because we didn’t do 
our job; because we elected and reelected men 
who blindly followed the same erroneous 
ideas we embraced. 

It’s an awful thing, Vic, for me to look at 
your picture today and to realize that Iam as 
much to blame as anyone for putting you 
there. The thought makes my eyes drop 
and brings sickness to my mind and to the 
pit of my stomach. 

My first thought after Jack Bell left the 
other night was to write to some of our old 
friends in Oklahoma and get Trudy’s address, 
so I could then write to her. 

I may still do that, Vic, because you know 
how much I always thought of you and yours 
and especially of Trudy. 

But although I have made my living by 
juggling words and phrases, Vic, I don’t know 
what I could say to Trudy now. Forgiving 
and honest as she is, generous and under- 
standing as she always will be, how can she 
feel for me, or any of her old friends and 
other fellow-countrymen, anything but dis- 
dain? 

As she bravely struggles to bring up the 
children alone; as she smiles before them 
although her heart is like lead; as she parries 
their questions with “Daddy will come home 
some day” when she knows he may never, 
never come home again, how can she accept 
at their face value words which, ai their best, 
would be hollow mockery now? 

I don’t know that this message will ever 
reach you, Vic. Even if it gets to Corregidor, 
you may not be there to read it. 





But things happen and since the 
war's beginning I have several times been 


A 
astounded to learn of n 
tting to individuals 
way, somebow—perhaps as an act 
dence. 
So lam putting my thoughts on the printed 
page, Vic, because many training camps 
bases over this country 
fields 


wspaper clippings 
in far-off places, some 
of Provi- 





at 


; and in 
there are soldiers and sailois 
who get this, their home-town paper. 

Some of them may very likely be in the 
smashing actions of land, sea, and air which 
some day will recapture Corregidor and re- 
turn to their rightful places those of you 
who now languish there as prisoners of 
the hateful Japs 

If that happens, Vic, I like to think that 
perhaps one of them will search you out 
and say, “Here’s a message for you, Buddy. 
I've been carrying it around for some time 
now, and it’s wrinkled and it’s faded. But 
you can still read it, so here it is.” 

Meanwhile, between this October 4, 
and then—if the time ever comes—I want you 
to know I think of you as one of the cleanest, 
finest, altogether lovable boys and men I ever 
knew; as the possessor of the raw courage ou! 
country now needs so much, and of shining 
strength of character which proves man has 
a soul. 

In all humility, Vic, my spirit kneels at yow 
bruised feet, asking forgiveness for my part 
in placing you where you are today 

As ever, unchanged by intervening 


space, your friend, 


1 
oreign 


942, 


time and 
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My Retirement From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. KING 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address which I de- 
livered over the radio on October 8, 1942: 


My friends, I have today notified the secre- 
tary of the Territory of my withdrawal as 
the Republican candidate for Delegate in Con- 
cress from Hawaii. 

According to our election laws the Repub- 
lican Central Committee may now designate 
the Republican candidate in my stead. I 
have therefore informed the chairman of that 
‘committee of my withdrawal in order that 
he may take appropriate action. 

After having been nominated in last Sat- 
urday’s primary and being reasonably 
sured of election on November 3, I am with- 
drawing at this time and relinquishing the 
opportunity of serving a fifth term in Con- 

»<s 


as- 


£ 


Naturally I have not taken this step with- 
out very serious consideration. Your support 
in the past and in the recent primary en- 
titles you to know my reason for with- 
drawing. 

I have served the people of Hawaii for four 
terms as their Delegate to Congress. Much 
legislation of vital importance to Hawaii has 
been enacted into law during this period. 
Legislation affecting cur economic and po- 
litical rights, social and labor laws of funda- 
mental importance, and a large number of 
minor acts were passed by Congress in these 
8 years. In addition, there have been literally 
thousands of individual problems presented 
to me, which I have in every case done my 
best to solve. 

In all of these matters, big or little, 1 have 
worked unremittingly on behalf of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and its people. I have con- 
scientiously applied the principle I set for 
myself when first elected; that my office, as 
every public office is, in fact, was held in 
trust for the people of Hawaii, without re- 
gard to party, race, or 

In all modesty, I know that my endeavors 
to represent Hawaii in that spirit have been 
recognized and accepted in the same spirit, 
both by officials of the national administra- 
tion and by my colleagues of Congress. It 
might therefore be felt that this background 
makes it more incumbent upon me again 
to offer my services to the people of Hawaii. 
It was with this thought in mind that I an- 
nounced my candidacy for reelection. But 
you know and I Know that our country is en- 

ized in the greatest struggle of its history, 

gainst en that both ruthless and 
unscrupulous. It is the duty of every Amer- 
ican to serve his country in such capacity as 
will be most useful in our war effort. I served 
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( lass, 


mies are 





20 years in the United States Navy, resigning 
n 1924, after attaining the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. After the first World 
War a gocd part of my naval service was in 
the Pacific area. 

The great expansion of our naval strength 





<p: 
and the rapid increase 
demand the services « 


in naval fi 

yf all who can contrib- 
ute to the winning of the war. Former Navy 
men from all walks of life are responding 
to the call. I have teen informed that my 
services can be used to good advantage. In 
any event, I cannot remain in civil life when 
the training I received as a naval officer may 


our rces 
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better serve our country’s present 
active service. 

For the remainder of my term I shall com- 
plete as many pending matters as possible. 
When you have elected my successor, I shall 
do all I can to help him and will place my 
office in Washington and my own services at 
his disposal until he takes office next January. 

In leaving public office, I am sensible of my 
deep obligation to the thousands of people 
in Hawaii who have shown their confidence 
in me. I have ever been mindful of this 
confidence and given of my best to Hawaii 
and its people. 

To those who have worked for me, as a can- 
didate for political office, my heartfelt thanks. 
To my many personal friends, believe me when 
I assure you that I have made this decision 
only after full consideration, and after 
weighing the relative value of my services to 
our common obligation to cerve our country 
as best we may. 

I ask that you give my successor the same 
support you have given me; that you selec 
in my stead the man whom you think will 
best serve our national and local interests. 
For your kindness to me, mahalo—mahalo 
ia oukou a pau no ko ocukou lokomaikai, me 
ka aloha poina ole, a hui hou Kakou. 

(Epiror’s NOTE.—Thanks to you all for your 


needs in 


goodness, with my warmest affection, until 
we meet again.) 


IONOLULU, Hawall, October 8, 1942. 

Foster L. Davis, 

Chairman, Republican Cent 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dear Foster: I have today notified the 
Honorable Ernest K. Kai, Secretary of the 
Territory of Hawaii, of my withdrawal as the 
Republican candidate for the office of Dele- 
gate in Congress from Hawaii. 

I understand that the provisions of section 
7737 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii authorizes 
the Republican Central Committee of Hawaii 
to designate the candidate of the Republican 
Party for this office in my stead, and there- 
fore desire to inform you of my withdrawal, 


Mr 


ral Committee, 


in order that you may take appropriate 
action 
As a graduate of the United States Naval 


Academy, with nearly 20 years service in the 
United States Navy, I feel very strongly that 
my training and experience may best be em- 
ployed in that service during this war. I 
have therefore requested orders to acti 
duty as of January 4, 1943, upon the expir 
tion of my present term in Congress 
The great expansion of our naval stre1 





and the rapid increase in our naval forces 
demand the services of all who can con- 
tribute to the winning of the wal Former 


Navy men from all walks of life are respond- 
ing to the call. I have been informed that 
my services can be used to good ntage 
Perhaps my familiarity with the Paci 


iva 
Va 











based on the Tanager and Whippoowill ex- 
ploring expeditions of 1923-24, may be of 
special vaiue at this time. In event 
I cannot remain in civil life whe train- 
ing I received as a naval officer better 
serve our country’s present needs in \ 
service 

I deeply appreciate the vote of confide 
given me by the electorate of Hawaii 2 
recent primary, and the support I h here- 
tofore received in my several ca for 





the office of delegate to Congress. In retur 


I have done my best to represent the peo} 
of Hawaii without regard to party, 1 I 
class. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to be 
Hawaii’s Delegate for the past 8 years. I 
have accepted the position as one of trust 
for the benefit of this community and its 


people. In that spirit I shall complete the 
term for which I was elected 2 years ago 

I realize fully the importance of the 
tion of delegate to Ccngress, and appreciate 


| 
! 
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the advantage my 8 years’ experience gives 
me in filling that position; but I feel certain 
the central committee can sclect a qualificd 


candidate who can win the support cf the 
voters, and be successful in representing this 
Territory in my place. I shall do what I 


can to help whoever is elected by the people 
of Hawaii to familiarize himself with tl 
work between November 3 and “he expiration 
of my term. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I interpret 
the vote I received in the primary as 
of confidence in the manner in which I have 
served the people of this Territory. It is, of 
course, deeply gratifying to me personally 
My majority can be accepted as reasonable 
assurance that I could expect to be elected 
on November 3. 





But the war constrains me to ask for a 
release from my present position, in obe- 


dience to a prior obligation to the naval serv- 
ice, to which I was appointed as a youth by 
Prince Kuhio, and in which I 
representative of this community for nearly 
20 years. 

May I ask you to extend my warmest re- 


served as a 


gards and heartfelt thanks to the mem! 
and officers of the Republican Party and as- 
sure them of my continued esteem and affec- 


tion for their loyal friendship and many kind- 
nesses in the past. 

In order that my decision and é 
be generally known without delay, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of releasing this letter to the 
prers . 

With warmest pers 


ards, Iam 


onal reg 





Latin-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF 
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HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIF( 
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REPRESENTA’ 
vas aves IN LLL LALVE 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


Thursday, Octo 
Mr. SHEPPARD. 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following ad 
of Judge J. F. T. O’Connor, at dedicat 
of 22 senting nations of West- 
ern Hemisphere, Latin-American Rela- 
tions, Cctober 11, 1942: 
Mr. Joh 
representatives of all 
Hemisp! 
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000,000 people, holding a comn con- 
rovernment dedicated t the pr - 
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f State Sumner W M 
has made every effort t strength t 

friendship between the repub of South 
America and the United Stat Vast as our 
territory is, we are 
Brazil are larger, but less in } l n. 
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are the last frontiers in the world—here on 
the western continent. Here lies the greatest 
hope of man. Here the greatest opportuni- 
ties. Here the challenge for the solution of 
the complicated problems of the race. As 
population increases, irritation increases, 
misunderstandings develop, and more con- 
tracted becomes the circle of individual rights. 
The lessons of the Old World should teach 
us the pitfalls to be avoided. The bright, 
fragrant flower of democracy cannot live in 
the same soil as the poisoned weeds of dicta- 
torship. 

We are engaged in a common cause. These 
flags dedicated today, speak to each other: 
They are the symbols of a nation’s ife: They 
represent the sacrifices in blood, on battle- 
fields, of sweat and toil in field and factory: 
They speak for the dead of yesterday and 
for the living of tomorrow. Soon they shall, 
in unison, chant the song of victory! When 
peace comes, let it be an enduring one, not 
just another recess between wars—let the 
justice we know in the Western Hemisphere 
I dispensed amid the cities and villages 
destroyed in wrath, without justification— 
amid fields and graves, surrounded by that 
evidence, more convincing than the spoken 
word- 1g exhibits to impress the court, 
and to recall to the mind of the culprit his 


liviy 
aves 


devastating acts. If it takes half a century, 
let every man who has violated the articles 
of war and perpetrated crimes that have ter- 

ed mankind, be tried. No final treaty 
should be signed at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities with the Axis Powers. A treaty is a 

ntract between nations. No sensible per- 


na contract with a party whom 
ve no intention of adhering 
have sufficient evider 


{ 
son would sis 
he knew to ha é 
ter we ce tc 
‘ 


) 
that the Axis Powers have no intention 
of adhering to the terms of any treaty which 





is proposed when its terms become a hard- 
ship; yet nations of hon are bound by its 
terms even when they become, under changed 
conditions, burdensome. Let the representa- 
tives of the United Nations meet, deliver to 
the vanquished the terms agreed upon and 
reconvene in 1 year, requiring the defeated 
nations report—having their own agents in 
the vari countries—to determine if the 
terms have been violated. These nations 


the sz as 
s treated in our courts. 
idier remain in the coun- 
aided, take from him his arms, 
with the shovel and the hoe 
p them in these countries until every 
arbor, every building, and every 


should be placed on probation 
criminals are 
Let every 
ry he has inv 
replace 
and kee 


road, every | 


ime 
sometim 


rr 


¢ . 
Lure ins 
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home has bee rebuilt, and the fields have 
been made fertile again. -t his food, ma- 
terials, and machinery be supplied from the 
countries which caused the destruction. This 
is simple justice 

Let us, or others, gather on this spot when 
the cann cease to roar, and the many 
thousands of airplanes are engaged in com- 
I ce and not in destruction; when the fac- 
t f red in the manufacture of 
§ r peaceful people and not in muni- 
t s Ww Let these flags be raised high 
t fi in the breeze signaling another 
t2 ph of the free peoples of the earth. 

Mr. Speaker and Members ¢ the 
H , having read the above address 
by Jud J. F. T. O’Connor, it brings 
to my mind a vacancy on the Supreme 
( tB and I feel that it is fitting 


ir attention as Members 
cor the legislative branch of 
f nment, especially those interested 
that the West! been consistently over- 
looked point to major 
I n rnment have been 
maa VW of West feel that we 
hi oO f f unqu ynable 
ability tv—fully capable of 
fillir I of re illity in our 
governn r T West 
compon I t of this g t Nati I 











can see no reason why men of the West 
do not receive favorable consideration 
when appointments of major character 
are made. 

One of the outstanding men presently 
occupying a Federal judicial position and 
who is favorably known to many of you 
is Judge J. F. T. O’Connor, whom I feel 
has a background worthy of considera- 
tion for an appointment to the Supreme 
Court. 





Work It Both Ways 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Dillon Herald, Dillon, 8S. C. 

Mr. A. B. Jordan, editor of the Dillon 
Herald, is one of our leading editors in 
the South, and I hope that every Member 
of Congress will read his editorial on in- 
fiation and defiation. In my opinion Mr. 
Jordan has the right ider, and it proves 
that the people of South Carolina are 
in sympathy with the request made by 
the southern Congressmen for a flooring 
to be placed on the prices of agricultural 
products as well as a ceiling. I, person- 
ally, heartily agree with this editorial, 
and hope that the President and his rep- 
resentatives who are charged with ad- 
ministering the Inflation Act will try 
to save the Nation from deflation as well 
as inflation. 

The editorial follows: 

WORK IT BOTH WAYS 

We hear a great deal about inflation, but 
very little about deflation. Inflation is the 
enemy of the holders of bonds and mortgages 
or people with fixed incomes. Deflation is 
the enemy of the wage earner and the pro- 
ducers of raw materials. 

When money is scarce the price of labor 
and raw materials goes down and the value 
of the dollar goes up. When money is plenti- 
ful the price of labor and raw maiterials goes 
up and the value of the dollar goes down, 

Therefore, the terms “inflation” and “de- 
flation” divide the people into two groups— 
two schools of thought. 
ing that money 
will buy—including labor—-will prevent in- 
fiation. The buying power of the dollar will 
be stabilized and the man with a fixed in- 
come will not suffer That is why we are 
hearing so much about price ceilings 

But there is another side to this interesting 
economic picture which is ng overlooked. 

If a price ceiling will prevent inflation a 





r on prices will prevent deflation, 


but we 
do not hear very much about a floor on prices. 
If it is necessary to adopt a price ceiling to 
tect the man with a fixed income against 
n inflated dollar, why isn’t it just as neces- 
ary to adopt floor prices to protect the pro- 
ers of raw materals and the wage earners 
m the disastrous effect deflated 


flo 
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f ) is threatened with in- 
fl but has the Government made any 
pla to protect the producers of raw mate- 
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rials when the Nation is threatened with 


deflation? If so, we haven’t heard of it. 

Let’s be fair about this thing, and talk of 
it in terms of common sense and justice. It 
is argued that inflation causes deflation. 
That is true, but has anybody ever heard of 
deflation causing inflation? No. 

Well, then, if a price ceiling on everything 
will save the Nation from inflation, which 
means cheap money and high prices, why not 
in all fairness put a floor on prices and save 
the Nation from deflation, high money, and 
low prices? 





National Unity Imperiled by Racial and 
Religious Prejudices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 26, 1942 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, our country 
is engaged in the most titanic struggle 
in history. To win this war, and win it 
we must and we will, unity of purpose 
and the closest cooperation between all 
elements of our citizenry is absolutely 
essential. This is no time to accentuate 
divisions, dissensions, and differences 
which should have been submerged when 
Americans of all ranks and stations 
closed ranks to face the common enemy 
after Pearl Harbor. I am not speaking 
particularly of that small group of news- 
papers, organizations, and individuals 
who have made the occasion of my can- 
Gidacy for Congress the occasion for a 
renewal of animosities and of bitterness 
that challenge the will of a free people 
to be represented in the legislative halls 
of this Nation. I am speaking of a 
greater threat to our national unity 
which finds expression in misinterpret- 
ing and erroneously presenting the life 
and the culture of some of our closest 
and best neighbors, with the consequent 
disastrous reaction in dividing our own 
people along cultural, racial, or religious 
lines. 

I have in mind eight pages of text and 
illustrations in the October 19 issue of 
Life magazine which drew a formal state- 
ment of protest from Premier Adelard 
Godbout against “adverse publicity, 
abounding in exaggerations and errors 
both of fact and interpretation” of the 
Catholic people of the Province of Que- 
bec. I am in thorough agreement with 
the sentiments expressed by Premier 
Godbout that “to try to stir up race 
against race and religion against religion 
is to set one’s hand to a nefarious task, 
especially at a time when Canada and the 
United States are fighting side by side in 
the cause of civilization.” 

It was particularly unsportsmanlike 
and unchivalrous of Life’s editors to have 
sought the help of the village priest and 
then to have reflected on his leadership 
in his community by making the slight- 
ing remark that— 

It is exceedingly uncomfortable for anyone 
in Saint-Fidele who would defy the village 
cure. 

It was equally unfair to indicate a divi- 
sion between the clergy and their emi- 






































nent ecclesiastical superior, Cardinal Vil- 
leneuve, which would suggest a trickery 
and deceit wholly out of character with 
the sterling patriotism of both the 
French-Canadian priesthood and their 
highly esteemed and respected leader. 
The implication that the people of the 
Province of Quebec are shirking their 
duty to give patriotic service to their 
country in time of war by giving only 
the percentage of men in service in one 
small, isolated little village is a blow be- 
low the belt. It is unworthy of the best 
traditions of American journalism, espe- 
cially when the people of this Province 
are still deep in their grief over the loss 
of so many brave men among the Com- 
mandos who raided Dieppe. 

I submit that such articles as con- 
tained in Life magazine for October 19, 
have a twofold evil effect. First, they 
create hostility, bad feeling, misunder- 
standing between ourselves and the peo- 
ple of a closely allied nation without 
a suspicion of justification. Secondly, 
ir. their reaction upon the Catholic peo- 
ple of the United States, who are giving 
their sons and their substance without 
stint to our common cause, these articles 
arouse a bitterness and a sense of just 
grievance against their fellow-citizens 
because of the implied challenge to their 
patriotism on the basis of their religious 
beliefs. I, for one, deplore and condemn 
all such expressions, whether they be 
due either to ignorance or to malice, 
which cast a reflection on any man’s 
patriotism because of the race to which 
he belongs or because of the religion he 
professes. 

We have had entirely too much ques- 
tioning of motives and attaching of 
suspicions to the actions of sections and 
groups of our populace because of race 
and religion in the peaceful pursuits of 
their lives as good citizens and in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights. 
I hold it un-American and detrimental 
to national unity to cause any man to 
be suspected of dereliction of his patri- 
otic duty because of his race or creed. 
And I mean by that whether he be Cath- 
olic or Protestant, Jew or gentile. 

Let there be an end to sniping, sniffing, 
and finger-pointing between Americans 
of various persuasions, and between 
Americans and sections or groups of our 
neighbors and Allies. We intend to win 
this war, and we intend to win it to- 
gether and to share the blessings of the 
peace we will make equally and without 
discrimination. 





Permanent Peace 


CxXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. 
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WHEELER 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 15, 1942 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Victory—for 
Humanity!” written by Albert W. Pal- 
mer, and published in the issue of the 








Christian Century of September 30, 1942. 
Mr, Palmer is president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and the Christian 
Century is one of the largest Protestant 
publications in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Victory—For HUMANIIY 
(By Albert W. Palmer) 

Every Christian, whether he be pacifist, 
nonpacifist, militarist, realist, modernist, 
fundamentalist, high church, low church, free 
church, Protestant or Catholic—let him ac- 
cept any iabel he pleases or invent a new 
one—every Christian, I assume, must he 
deeply concerned about attaining a construc- 
tive, healing, and permanent peace at the 
conclusion of this war. If he is truly an ecu- 
menical Christian with a world view, he de- 
sires a victory for all humanity to come out 
of it. Without such a victory, a military 
decision or even a Knockout blow favorable 
to America and the United Nations might 
prove to be only an illusory triumph, merely 
preparing the way for another war. 

Now, what kind of termination of this war 
would really constitute a victory for hu- 
manity? Obviously, one that would clear the 
way for an acceptable world organization 
which all nations, so far as possible, would 
have a part in formulating. We need a new 
world order sincerely based upon equality of 
treatment and opportunity for all races, 
regions, and populations. Such a world order 
must also provide reasonable flexibility so as 
to allow progressive change in order to meet 
future needs and shifting conditions. Local 
self-government, national, cultural, and re- 
ligious freedom, international cooperation in 
economic and other matters of world concern, 
Such as the oversight of colonies and unde- 
veloped areas, and provision for the adjust- 
ment of grievances and injustices and for the 
easing of changing tensions without recourse 
to war—that is the goal. Any peace which 
does not at least honestly try to reach this 
goal is just another armistice. But if we can 
bring the common sense and enlightened 
conscience of all mankind to accept some 
such norm and standard for life upon this 
planet, we shall have achieved a victory for 
humanity. No lesser goal will do. 

IN THE FLUSH OF VICTORY 


Hard-headed, realistic observation of his- 
tory and human nature clearly indicates, 
moreover, that such a goal is not likely to be 
reached by the method of a total military vic- 
tory, desirable and even necessary as that way 
of terminating the war inevitably seems to 
almost everybody on both sides of hostile bat- 
tle lines. It is not humanly probable that 
any group of men or nations in the flush of 
victory and after the exasperation and hatred 
evoked by desperate resistance, would be wise 
or farsighted enough to refrain from revenge, 
punitive exactions, and self-seeking. For the 
sake of immediate security would they not 
betray future security and in the ume of 
liberty destroy liberty, as has been don ) 
often before in European history? 

There are apparent exceptions to this pes- 
simistic prediction The 
after the War of 1812, ignored the 
causes of that war and merely es l 
peace once more, with an added guaranty cf 
disarmament along the Canadian 
frontier. The Civil War ended 


Se sx 


treaty of 





lition of slavery, but also with the ultimate 
readmission of the Southern States as full- 
fledged members of the Nation without pen- 
alties or disabilities. (And the North hated 
‘Jeff” Davis as Hitler is hated today and the 
“atrocities” of Libby Prison were as publicized 
as any enemy evil deeds today.) Another war 
which ended considerately was the Boer War 


To be sure, the Transvaal Republic was liqui- 
dated, but within the framework of the Brit- 
ish Empire the Boers were given most of the 
things they had been fighting for. 


These 
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hopeful exceptions—but they are only partial 
exceptions—should not make us too optimis- 
tic, however, as to what kind of peace the vic- 
tors would set up at the close of this present 
war. Wisdom, restraint, justice, generosity, 
farsightedness are not bred by the emotional 
tensions aroused in modern war and the prop- 
aganda which accompanies it. 


IS NEGOTIATION POSSIBLE? 


A dictated peace, therefore, contains slight 
hope of attaining the kind of goal which 
would provide a real victory for humanity. 
What then? The desirable alternative would 
seem to be some kind of negotiated peace, 
anathema as that word is to most people. 
By this I mean a peace based on scientific 
analysis and genuine intelligent concern for 
the welfare of all humanity—a peace which 
would be so just and reasonable that it would 
be curative and not provocative of future 
wars. How could efforts in direction 
be made? How could they be safeguarded 
from betrayal? 

There seem to be four kinds « 
peace. Let us look at them a 
their values and possibilities. 

1. There might be a postponed negotiated 
peace after victory. This is being widely ad- 
vocated today, and in very influential quar- 
ters. People who favor this sort of peace 
would propose that victory be followed by a 


this 


f negotiz 


ated 


nd appraise 


cooling-off period of from 2 to 5 years, and 
then, after the passions of war have sub- 


sided and the smoke of battle has cleared 
away, an effort could be made to work out a 
just and durable reorganization of the world 
with due regard to the rights and necessities 
of victors and vanquished alike. Such a pro- 
posal recognizes the peril of trying to settle 
things in the flush of victory and seeks to 
avoid the tragedy of another Versailles. 
This solution might secure a creative and 
hopeful peace, provided all peoples were fairly 
represented in the making of it and its coun- 
sels were not unduly dominated by the mili- 
tary victors. Such a constructive and shared 
peace, as a desirable alternative to a coercive 
dictated peace in the hour of military tri- 
umph, should always be kept in view. But 
is it a practical possibility? Would the vic- 
tors give it complete freedom? Could they 
sufficiently restrain their thirst for ven- 
geance—their instinctive desire t 
Would not their shallow 





» dominate? 


Wartime theories 


and the one-sided solutions instilled by 
propaganda distort it? Would not their 
hatreds, fears, and prejudices poison it? 
Would not the economic pressure for im- 
mediate settlement be too great ) pern 


postponement? 

2. A second possibility is the negotiate 
peace of practical defeat. This is what 
ple generally seem to suppose is meat 





advocates of any kind of negotiated peat 
and accounts for the high degree of unpopu- 
larity of that term. War propaganda has 
given the words “negotiated peact a bad 
name by always assuming that they mean 
surrender to Hitler and uncritical accept- 
ance of his terms—another Munich. But 
that a fair interpretation of the words “a 
negotiated peace”? Was not the very trou- 
ble with Munich that it lacked the t 
important characteristics of true f tia- 
tion? Munich was partly 
Hitler’s military pow nd pal ( 
of other people’s rights by agents who hed 
no proper mandate for what th re ( 
President Roosevelt did bel aly , 7 
negotiated peace that t ybody 
heeded him N ip hope 
in it for future d orc ld > 
an abject surrender P I 

ire @ iasting peace mu I 
outside, as I belie Secret I - 
gested in realis American i 
try to build a peace which will 
so fai so ina rd with t é 
economic and psy¢ L I Lnag 
people will want it to end 
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IF A STALEMATE COMES 


8. In the third place, there is the nego- 
tiated peace made possible by a stalemate. 
That came very near being effected in 1916 
and it is entirely possible that conditions are 
rapidly approaching this situation in the 
present war. Nobody knows for sure, be- 
cause military secrets are so closely guarded 
and this was has exhibited such increased 
mobility and power of attack that its military 
character is very different from that of the 
First World War. However, if the hope of 
immediate victory grows dim and the war 
is evidently going to require years and years 
of exhausting and devitalizing struggle, a 
realistic mind must recognize that the 
psychological moment might arrive for con- 
sideration of the possibility of reaching a 
fairly decent peace by negotiation, partic- 
ularly if there were some knowledge on both 
sides of what reasonable and nonpunitive 
terms were actually under consideration. 

4. This leads us to the fourth possibility, 
a frank and definite campaign for peace nego- 
tiations through continuous publicity of 
peace aims. Of course, they would have to 
be fair and impartial peace aims. The At- 
lantic Charter with its punitive attitude to- 
ward Germany will only make Germany fight 
harder. Fortune’s solution to the problems 
of the Pacific by shutting Japan up in a 
cage will only make the Japanese more fu- 
riously determined. It is part of the stupid- 
ity of war propaganda in every land that it 
does not realize these things and is psycho- 
logically so inept. This is all the more un- 
fortunate because there are so many good 
features in the Atlantic Charter and in For- 
tune’s proposais. 

CONTINUOUS PUBLICATION OF AIMS 

What ic needed as soon as possible is some- 
thing which will do for the world today what 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points did in 1918, only do 
it better. Many people are telling in these 
days what they would do if they were Presi- 
dent of the United States. Now if, by some 
wild flight of imagination, I were seated in 
the White House (you may well thank God 
Iam not), I would go to Congress and urge 
the immediate appointment of a nonpar- 
tisan standing commission on permanent 
peace. The purpose of this commission 
would be to make as scientific and fair- 
minded a clinical diagnosis as possible of the 
causes of war in our modern world and then 
seek out the basic principles in world organ- 
ization which are essential to a new and 
better international relationship where war 
would be unnecessary and its possible out- 
prevented. Much spade work in this 
area has already been done by various schol- 
ars, notably by the commission on the bases 
of a just and durable peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches and by other bodies. 


break 


A CONGRESSIONAL COMMISSION 

me now think, there should be no 
matic peace conference to end the 
if peace should come gradually and 
illy, if the shape of things to come is 
being worked out right now and will 
9y bit rather than be set up all 
y some future world assemb!y, then 
and urgency of such a congressional 
uld be all the greater and its 

nt now an imperative necessity. 
ressional commission should in- 
ives of the best brains in the 
Gminded, weil poised, thor- 
nen and women from fields 
elations, economics, race 
3S, labor, 
al his- 
ychiatry, 
nally I would like to 
> Felix Frankfurter 
ver A n : c ador 
Maynard Kruege * 
Stanley Jor Mon John A. Ryan, 
Arthur Compton, Mildred McAfee, Pearl Buck, 
Howard Thurman, John Foster Dulles, Robert 
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Hutchins, Quincy Wright, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and others of like caliber and ability. 

Then I would issue a Presidential procla- 
mation as follows: 


AN INVITATION TO ALL THE WORLD BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The people of the United States are ap- 
palled at the world-wide suffering of both 
friends and foes in this suicidal war. We be- 
lieve that in every nation as in our own, there 
exists a deepening mood of profound repent- 
ance for the blindness and sins that have 
brought this tragedy upon mankind. The 
need of a cooperative world organization to 
set up a new peace based on equal opportun- 
ity and justice for every race and nation has 
now become obvious to all men of good will 
everywhere. The Congress of the United 
States has therefore appointed a Commisison 
on Permanent Peace ready to confer with all 
who will confer, whether friends or foes or 
neutrals. The people of all nations are here- 
by solemnly invited to take similar action for 
the healing of the wounds of the world. We 
seek nothing for ourselves that we do not 
desire equally for all mankind. 

I would then create a publicity agency of 
the most competent experts in America and 
ask Congress to appropriate millions of dol- 
lars, if necessary, to sow these hundred and 
fifty words down in every country of the 
world. The Commission on Permanent Peace 
should then go into continuous session. As 
fast as it arrived at propositions suitable to 
serve as basic principles for proposed world- 
wide approval, it would submit them to the 
country and secure congressional endorse- 
ment. The world would then be continu- 
ously and progressively informed of the bases 
on which the United States is ready to enter 
into negotiations. Correspondence, confer- 
ence, and collaboration would be constantly 
invited from all other countries, neutrals, 
friends, or enemies, either with or without 
cessation of military activities. 


GETTING BEHIND HITLER’S FRONT 


It will at once be objected: “But you can’t 
do business with Hitler. Would he pay any 
attention to such a proposal? And if he did, 
could we trust him?” The answer is that we 
want to get back of Hitler to the German 
people, and this is the quickest and surest 
way to do it. If we can convince the Ger- 
man people that they can obtain their own 
real welfare, together with the peace and 
security of Eurcpe, by an open covenant 
openly arrived at, Hitler will either obey pub- 
lic opinion or be overthrown. 

“But can you get to the German people?” 
Not unless you try as hard to break through 
as a soldier would to attain a military objec- 
tive. But with our skill in education and 
advertising, our airplanes, radio, and inven- 
tive genius, surely we can spread this mes- 
sage to all the world. “But, remembering 
how the 14 points were disregarded, will not 
the Germans distrust and scorn us now?” 
That depends on our genuine humility, the 
definiteness of our proposals, and the guar- 
anties which we might give through Congress 
or even by a plebiscite endorsing the Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

“But would this not break down military 
effectiveness and morale?” Only in enemy 
countries, but there very effectively as it 
came to be realized that all decent and 
reasonable goals could thus be secured with- 
out bloodshed Our own military-minded 
leaders would either take little stock in the 
possibility of any practical response to the 
proposal or else feel that the stronger their 
military activities the greater the proba- 
bility that it would be accepted by the enemy. 

VICTORY FOR HUMANITY 

“But it has never been done before. In the 
past any attempt to talk things over with the 
enemy has had to wait for defeat, victory, or 
a stalemate.” Yes, but that was because in 
the past each side has always sought victory 
for itself. Here is a situation where we seek 
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a victory for humanity, a victory equally de- 
sirable for our foes and ourselves. In the 
very nature of things this sort of victory can- 
not be obtained by a mere military triumph 
nor by coercion. It must be obtained by 
careful diagnosis, honest, humble recognition 
of our own shortcomings, willingness to sac- 
rifice for the common good of the world and 
the future of humanity—in a word, by sin- 
cere negotiation and collaboration. We must 
employ right reason, cooperation, construc- 
tive thinking. How foolish of us, while 
spending untold effort and money on mili- 
tary action, to neglect the real solution— 
which must be in the realm of ideas. 

This proposal to seek a victory for all hu- 
manity has tremendous meaning and appeal 
in it for the Christian church. The church is 
dedicated to peace and needs peace in which 
to carry forward its great spiritual task. War 
is destructive of almost all the values which 
the church holds dear and puts its members 
under the pressure of terrible dilemmas 
which devastate their faith and make a mock- 
ery of the Christian ideal of universal broth- 
erhood. If the world is not to expire in a 
stifling poison gas of cynicism, brutality, and 
violence, someone must show a better way 
than coercion, sheer brute force, and military 
might. The common people of the world in 
their suffering and despair await some word 
of hope, some summons to a really Christian 
world philosophy, some heroic, creative, ring- 
ing word of faith in God and human brother- 
hood. Who can better say that word than 
America? What can move America to say 
it except the Christian conscience as em- 
bodied in the church of Jesus Christ?” We 
must not fail the world in this great hour. 


In Defense of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rzcorp, I 
include the following contribution to the 
American Mercury for November 1942, 
by the eminent historian Charles A. 
Beard, entitled “In Defense of Congress— 
We Cannot Hamstring Congress Without 
Hamstringing Our Own American Civili- 
zation”: 

In DEFENSE OF CONGRESS 
(By Charles A. Beard) 

From all sides, editors, columnists, com- 
mentators, and political spokesmen have 
been pouring streams of bitter and despair- 
ing criticism upon the Congress of the United 
States. Few of them, unhappily, have shown 
any awareness of the implications of such 
criticism concentratec on a basic democratic 
institution. Even fewer have realized that 
derogation of the legislative branch of our 
Government is not a peculiarly American fact 
but in™line with a world-wide decline of 
representative government, manifest in places 
as far apart as Japan and Yugoslavia, Brazil, 
and France. 

Judging by press comment last spring on 
the proposal that Senators and Representa- 
tives should have gasoline for travel to and 
from the Capitol, Members of Congress are 
useless creatures, have no grave public duties 
to discharge, and might as well shut up shop. 
A village politician who wanted to run for 
lieutenant governor was entitled to gas for 
campaigning around his State, but a Senator 
or Representative already elected was not 
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worth a thought, save for disparagement. As 
the bright boys on Time phrased the press 
indictment: “A contemptuous laugh went 
up from the Nation. This time it was 
X-cards for Congressmen.” Contemptuous 
laughter for the body to which the Consti- 
tution of the United States entrusts all 
legislative powers vested in the National 
Government. ‘The general indifference to 
this situation is perhaps its Most alarming 
aspect. 

In his syndicated column about the same 
time Raymond Clapper pronounced a virtual 
death sentence on Congress: 

“Congress has remained a collection of two- 
cent politicians who could serve well enough 
in simpler days. But the ignorance and pro- 
vincialism of Congress renders it incapable 
of meeting the needs of modern government. 
* * * People don’t give a damn what the 
average Senator or Congressman says. The 
reason they don’t care is that they know 
what you hear in Congress is 99 percent 
tripe, ignorance, and demagogery, and not 
to be relied on.” 

If such statements are true, then repre- 
sentative government is dead in the United 
States and merely waits the kind of funeral 
that Hitler provided for the German Reichs- 
tag, and, more ominous still, the people 
of the United States, who elect these Sena- 
tors and Representatives, are incapable of 
self-government. In that case what have we 
to look forward to except one-man tyranny 
of some variety? 

Fortunately, the wholesale indictment of 
Congress is unjustified. In my judgment, 
it is not true to the facts of history. It is 
one-sided, undiscriminating, and reckless. 
The indictment betrays a profound miscon- 
ception of the work actually done by Con- 
gress. It lacks all constructive vision, and, 
more, the promulgation and reiteration of 
such criticisms, so unqualified in nature, 
shake public confidence in constitutional gov- 
ernment—one thing certainly worth fighting 
for in this age of self-imposed slavery and 
tyranny by conquest. 

Is it true that there has been a decline in 
the intelligence and character of Senators and 
Representatives, as compared with Members 
of Congress in earlier times, or with members 
of the executive department, or with leaders 
in affairs among citizens at large? If Con- 
gress has fallen to such a low estate in fact 
and in public esteem, how are we to account 
for it? Granting that the estate of Congress 
leaves much to be desired, how can that es- 
tate be improved? These are the questions 
to which critical editors, columnists, and 
commentators should be directing their at- 
tention, instead of consulting their fleeting 
emotions. Our task is to restore representa- 
tive government to its fullest prestige and 
usefulness, thus making democracy truly ef- 
fective, rather than to attack its primary in- 
stitutions. 

In their efforts to appear wise, critics of 
Congress often refer to the great of old—to 
orators like Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
and Henry Clay—and assert that, in compari- 
son, Members of Congress tcday are of small 
caliber. It is true that no Member now can, 
or chooses to, deliver orations in the grand 
manner. But is that proof of a decline in 
intelligence and character? In my opinion, 
it is nothing of the sort. It is pertinent to 
note that, in spite of their oratory, these 
mighty men of old could not resolve the sec- 
tional issue of their time and let the Nation 
drift into a civil war. However, that is a 
detail. The truth is that oratory of the grand 
style, whatever its merits, if any, is no longer 
appropriate to or useful in the discussion of 
the complicated question of our day, which 
call for highly specialized knowledge and less 
rhetoric. 

As a more than casual student of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I venture this opinion: 
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It is possible to pick out of the Recorp for the 
past 10 years addresses (not orations) which, 
for breadth of knowledge, technical skill, 
analytical acumen, close reasoning, and dig- 
nified presentation, compare favorably with 
similar utterances made in the preceding 
century by the so-called great orators. 
Sweeping as this statement appears to be, I 
make the assertion and invite those who have 
recently been preaching the contrary to as- 
Sume the burden of proving their conten- 
tions, 

Considering the complexity of problems be- 
fore Congress today and taking account of 
the distractions which now beset Senators 
and Representatives, the quality of serious 
speeches, in both Houses is amazingly high. 
There is, to be sure, more trash—bad poetry, 
demagogic claptrap, and clotted nonsense— 
in the Recorp of the past 10 years than there 
was in the Annals of Congress from 1789 to 
1799. Yet, after studying the operations of 
the First Congresses of the United States and 
the operations of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, I am convinced that for disinterested- 
ness, absence of corruption, and concern with 
the public good, the present body is of a 
higher order. If any reader wishes to form 
his own opinion, let him look at the sixth 
chapter in my Economic Origins of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy, and then examine the 
proceedings and history of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

Now, let us compare knowledge and char- 
acter in the present Congress with knowledge 
and character in the executive department. 
An opinion is abroad to the effect that mem- 
bers of the executive department know more 
about the Government of the United States 
and its problems than do any Senators and 
Representatives. The opinion, I am con- 
vinced, is not well founded. I believe that 
it is possible to choose 10 or 15 Members cf 
Congress—Members of long service—who 
know as much if not more about the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its problems 
than 10 or 15 of the members of the execu- 
tive department standing highest on the list 
of quality. At all events, it is incumbent on 
anyone who treats Congress as an aggrega- 
tion of ignoramuses to make such a compari- 
son and to state the grounds on which he 
places the executive department higher than 
the legislative department in this respect. 

Character is more difficult to measure—im- 
possible, in any exact terms. But it is perti- 
nent to point out that the great scandals 
which have rocked the country during the 
past 50 years have all occurred in the execu- 
tive department. There have been some sad 
offenses in Congress, and they should not be 
glossed over. They have, however, been minor 
in size; and it has been to congressional com- 
mittees that the country has owed the ex- 
posures of malfeasance in administration— 
of the Harding regime, to cite one instance 
out of many that come to mind. 
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If such contentions rest on just grounds, 
how then are we to account for the current 
depreciation of Congress? Happy, it was said 
long ago, are they who know the causes of 
things; I do not pretend to be able to answer 
the question. Yet I feel sure that the re- 
sponsibility for this depreciation does not all 
lie at the door of Congress. The press and 
the radio, it seems to me, deserve a large 
share of it and so do thoughtless members of 
the general public. 

For a long time—roughly speaking, until 
about the close of the Civil War—great news- 
papers and at least a few magazines gave seri- 
ous attention to the proceedings of Congress. 
In those days it was the custom for metro- 
politan newspapers to report congressional 
debates extensively, analytically, and in a dig- 
nified manner worthy of the gravity of public 
business. For more than 50 years this prac- 
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tice has not been followed. In what news- 
paper of the United States or magazine of 
general circulation is it now possible to find 
trom day to day or week to week comprehen- 
sive and balanced reports of congressional 
proceedings? In no newspaper or magazine 
of general circulation. This is no longer 
“news.” 

When some very exciting issue is being de- 
bated in the House or Senate, extracts from 
or summaries of a few speeches will appear 
in the columns of the largest newspapers. 
The same is true of congressional hearings. 
As a rule, such reports are sketchy at best. 
But let some demagog indulge in antics on 
the floor of either House, let some personal 
quarrel flare up, let the chairman of a con- 
gressional committee bare a scandal! at a 
hearing or hold up a businessman or rail- 
way magnate to scorn, and Congress makes 
the first pages. 

What is the effect on the American people? 
After one has been subjected to a drumfire 
of this kind for 5, 10, or 20 years, one must 
be a kind of superman not to arrive at the 
settled conviction that Congress deserves 
contempt. Those who are throwing stones at 
Congress should consider their own words 
and conduct. 

In any apportionment of the blame for the 
prevailing low opinion respecting Congress, I 
am inclined to place a heavy responsibility on 
the Gallup polls. Nothing, in my view, could 
be more preposterous than asking Tom, Dick, 
Susan, and Harriet in the highways and 
byways what they think the Government 
should do and then reporting their answers 
as representing the opinion of the people. 
This is a kind of referendum—the most ir- 
responsible kind, in that the formation of the 
questions and the making of the record are 
in private hands. In any case, it is absurd 
for people who do not have to assume any 
responsibility for executing the laws or ac- 
tions they demand tv tell Senators and Rep- 
resentatives just what to do; it is also dan- 
gerous, for it holds a constant threat over 
Members of Congress and distracts their at- 
tention from public business to the alarms 
of poll tumults. Some of the world’s worst 
tyrants have been approved by popular polls: 
Napoleon I, Napoleon II, and Hitler, for ex- 
ample. 

Another tendency of thinking in certain 
quarters helps to account for the current dis- 
esteem of Congress. I refer to the rise and 
growth of the cult of Presidential leadership. 
It was hinted at in 1885 by Woodrow Wilson’s 
Congressional Government. It was e€x- 
pounded in his Constitutional Government 
in 1908. It was preached by Theodore Roose- 
velt. In the New York Times magazine of 
March 2, 1941, Prof. Henry Steele Commager 
elaborated it and gave it fulsome praise. 
“Democracy,” Professor Commager declared, 
“apparently flourishes when the Executive is 
strong, languishes when it is weak.” That 
Congress has critical functions to perform, 
he conceded, but no great inventive or con- 
structive leadership to be expected from that 
source, 

Writers on American history and govern- 


ment are to blame for a part of the public 
indifference to, and misunderstanding of 
Congress. We have thousands of bi \- 
phies of men who passed from obscurity to 


oblivion, but not a single great and compre- 
hensive history of Congress and congre I 

procedure. “Battles” in Congress crowd the 
pages of our written histories. The histcry 
of the congressional system remains unwrit- 
ten. In these days, professors of governme! 
in our universities write big books on admin 
istration, political parties, and the Presidenc 
for the instruction of youth and the genera 
public. Legislative organization and pro 
cedure and the place of Congress in our con- 
stitutional system are neglected. In fact, it 
is not too much to say that this subject is 
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the dark continent of American research and 
constructive thinking. Only recently has the 
American Political Science Association 
created a special committee to study Con- 
gress and the curve of its fortunes. 

No small part of the weakness ascribed to 
Congress and displayed by it is the fault of 
Congress itself. It has stubbornly continued 
organizational forms and methods adapted to 
an age of handicrafts and small farms but 
today utterly inadequate for a complete dis- 
charge of its constitutional duties. That is 
where the problem must be tackled, with a 
view to modernizing and fortifying the op- 
eration of our highest legislative body. That 
is where criticism is justified, constructive, 
and necessary. 

Congress insists on surrendering its essen- 
tial legislative prerogatives to a loose aggre- 
gation of standing committees which has re- 
mained substantially unchanged since Jeffer- 
60n's time, except for an increase in number. 

It abandoned long ago the form cf pro- 
cedure best adapted to the concentration of 
talents and thought on fundamental prob- 
lems of government; that is, genuine com- 
mittee-of-the-whole procedure on the pri- 
mary questions of national interest arising 
at cach session. 

Besides surrendering to the dictates of 
committees, it wastes days and weeks of each 
session on petty business unworthy of a vil- 
lage council—trifling matters which it refuses 
to delegate to responsible agents, even while 
conferring immense powers over life and prop- 
erty to administrative cfficers. 

It has allowed individual Members, endowed 
with large powers, to make roving investi- 
gations without regard to private rights, and 
permitted them to consume endless hours 
with prolix and absurd speeches wholly irrele- 
vant to the public business in hand. 

It has spent time, energy, and money in- 
vestigating every conceivable subject of na- 
tional concern—but it has never mede a 
thorough inquiry into its own record, into its 
own weaknesses, and into ways and means of 
bringing its own organization and procedure 
into line with modern needs and of raising 
its standing and competence as a principal 
branch of national government. 

It is, in my opinion, criticism of this kind 
that we need in Congress and cutside, not 
indiscriminate abuse. The faults of our 
Congress are, in the last analysis, our faults. 

We cannot kill off Congress without com- 
mitting suicide as a democratic nation. We 
cannot hamstring Congress without ham- 
stringing our own American Civilization. 
American talents should be concentrated on 
the problem cf maintaining and improving 
constitutional government in America—the 
most precious institution of liberty, the most 
certain bulwark against servitude that we as 
& people possess. 





Twelve Men Against the Nation? What 
Have They Done? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 27, 1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speeker, if they are 
responsible for the Silver Purchase Act 
and then maintaining the Government’s 
Silver-purchase program against all op- 
position until the Government has suc- 
ceeded in creating and putting $1,922,- 
162,972 interest-free paper money in cir- 
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culation, redeemable and fully secured by 
1,536,156,528.9 ounces of coined and un- 
coined silver bullion at no cost to the 
Government, they have done a great 
service to the Naticn. But this is not all. 
By Yankee trading in doing this they 
have caused the United States Treasury 
to pile up an extra 1,327,373,210.2 ounces 
of silver not obligated or used in any way 
by the Treasury. Silver that is on hand 
ready to be turned into money in exactly 
the same way the other silver was made 
into money, which would add another 
$1,716,160,823.47 of new money for the 
Government to use in paying its bills. 
This represents real profit made by real 
Yankee trading. 

None of this silver, either the pile held 
for redemption of the paper money or the 
extra silver not in use, cost the taxpayers 
anything. All of it was paid for by the 
people that accepted silver dollars and 
silver certificates in exchange for goods 
and services at their face value. 

Twelve of our western Senators are 
being pilloried in the papers of the 
country for this service to the American 
people. The chief ground for complaint 
by the banks and their stooges, concern- 
ing this Government money deal, is that 
the banks have lost out on a fine interest 
yvield—interest on almost $2,000,000,000 
that has by-passed their interest-gather- 
ing mechanism—silver money already 
put out. Now they fear that these Yan- 
kee 12 will find a way to put the other one 
and three-quarters billion dollars of sil- 
ver money into circulation—a plan that 
will make further inroads on the banks’ 
special prerogatives—to create money 
and loan it into circulation, collecting in- 
terest on the borrowers’ supporting note 
as a price of keeping the money from 
flowing back to the bank and out of cir- 
culation and out of use until some other 
borrower puts up the necessary collateral 
and repeats the interest-paying opera- 
tion. 

“Away with these Yanks and their 
screwy money scheme. We want a man- 
aged currency in this country.” Silver, 
the common man’s money, has always 
been an abomination to the big finan- 
ciers and their propagandists ever since 
the National Bank Act went into opera- 
tion and national bank notes were cre- 
ated and lent into circulation that started 
the interest stream flowing into the priv- 
ileged banks. 

Our 12 Senator-Yankee traders have 
cut the Government in for a little profit 
and the people in for a small interest 
saving. More power to these 12 stal- 
warts, if they are the ones responsible for 
piling up almost $4,000,000,000 worth of 
money metal for our Government and 
succeeding in getting two billions of 
this metal actually turned into money 
and put into circulation in paying Gov- 
ernment bills—money that is handling 
the business of this country, money that 
is passing over counters and from hand 
to hand in every community in this good 
old United States of America. These 12 
immortals will outrank the great finan- 
ciers of the past, Jay Gould, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, and even the “greatest Secre- 
tary of the Treasury this country ever 
had,” the late Andrew Mellon, 
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As statesmen, let a stable money sys- 
tem, supported by our store of silver be 
their enduring monument. 

“TWELVE MEN AGAINST THE NATION” 


The honor roll: JoHN THomas of Idaho; 
D. WortH CriarK of Idaho; Burton K, 
WHEELER, of Montana; James E. Murray, 
of Montana; Exvgert D. Tuomas, of Utah; 
ABE Murpock, of Utah; Cart Haypen, of 
Arizona; Ernest W. McFaruanp, of Ari- 
zona; Epwin C. Jonunson of Colorado; 
EvuGENE D. MILutktn, of Colorado, BERKE- 
LEY L. BuNKER, of Nevada; and Par 
McCarran, of Nevada. . 

Let me add to the 12, 2 illustrious 
silver men omitted from the list: ELLISON 
D. Situ, of South Carolina, and ELMER 
TxHomas, of Oklahoma, the greatest old 
Romans of them all. 





Regulation of the Securities Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of the House to a recent 
letter from the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc., to Mr. Ganson 
Purcell, chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, which accom- 
panied a memorandum or. the Commis- 
sion’s proposed rule X-15C1-10. This 
proposed rule has already received un- 
favorable comment from several Mem- 
bers. 

Federal regulation of an important in- 
dustry is only justified by conditions seri- 
ousiy harmful to the public interest, and 
then only when such conditions are not 
being corrected by State laws or the vol- 
untary action of the industry itself, 

The letter and memorandum follow: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECURITIES DEALERS, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 20, 1942. 
Mr. GANSON PURCELL, 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The undersigned, be- 
ing the executive committee of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., here- 
with submit in the name of the board of gov- 
ernors a statement of views of the associa- 
tion in opposition to the proposed rule 
X-15C1-10. 

The views set forth in the memorandum 
are those of a substantial majority of the 
members of the association and, so far as we 
know, are unopposed by an element of the 
business. 

The ultimate objective of the proposed rule, 
we presume, is to secure universal conform- 
ance with standards of practice observed by 
the great majority in the over-the-counter 
business. We wholeheartedly subscribe to 
this objective, but we are convinced that 
neither the immediate nor the ultimate ob- 
jective sought by the Commission can be at- 
tained with this rule. Our experience of the 
last 2 years in self-regulation fortifies our 
belief that the standards of the securities 
business can be placed on a high professional 
level without imposing upon that business 
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further restrictive rules and regulations and 
that adoption of such further rules and regu- 
lations may, indeed, seriously interfere with 
the process of self-regulation. 

The securities business has not just given 
lip service to the idea of self-regulation rep- 
resented by this association. On the con- 
trary, those who have sponsored and sup- 
ported this idea have invested liberally of 
their time and money to make it a vital force 
in the business. They now see, in spite of 
the convincing results attained, that these 
efforts, if the proposed rule is adopted, will 
have been in vain. 

If this, or any similar rule, were adopted it 
would obviate the need for that part of the 
work of the association which has represented 
the greatest part of our service to the in- 
dustry and the investing public. Therefore, 
the industry would not support and could not 
be expected to support an association whose 
remaining field of service would be so limited. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. H. Dewar, 

Chairman, 
Lee M. LIMBERT, 

Vice Chairman, 
Rosert W. Batrrp, 
Treasurer. 

HERMANN F. CLARKE, 
LAURENCE M. Marks, 
Marx C,. ELwortHy. 


In our opinion this proposed rule is un- 
workable and impracticable but it is not our 
purpose to discuss technical and mechanical 
details in this memorandum. Nor, for the 
purpose of this memorandum, do we intend to 
examine its legal authority in the light of the 
intent of Congress and the provisions of the 
statute. We take issue with the proposal on 
more fundamental grounds and deny that 
there is any necessity for such a rule. 

We take that position not because of any 
sentimental urge to defend the securities 
business against renewed public indictment 
of its treatment of investors. We take that 
position as a result of practical experience and 
out of a knowledge of conditions as they 
truly exist. 

The Commission has been regularly in- 
formed of our actions but it would seem ap- 
propriate to review again the nature and 
extent of them as they bear upon the subject 
of this proposed rule. 

This association was a little more than a 
year old when, in April 1941, it undertook an 
intensive program of examination of all mem- 
bers and aggressive enforcement of its rules 
of fair practice. 

This program was instituted for two rea- 
sons: In the first place, it was believe that 
such a program was necessary in order to 
ascertain the nature of the association's 
problems; in the second place, it was believed 
at the time that such a program was neces- 
sary to carry out the concept of an industry 
attempting, with governmental cooperation, 
to put and to keep its house in order. The 
word “attempt” is used advisedty. At that 
time self-regulation was only an attempt; to- 


day we believe the concept of self-regulation © 


originally held by the Congress, the business 
and the Commission has justified itself. 

In a period of 17 months well over 2,500 
members of the association have been ex- 
amined at least once in respect to financial 
condition and business practices. The asso- 
ciation’s staff has employed several means in 
conducting these examinations. 

The association's staff has personally ex- 
amined over 500 member firms. In addition, 
approximately 300 member firms have been 
examined by certified public accountants 
trained in respect to brokerage accounting 
and brokerage practices. Since it was our 
desire to complete this job of examining the 
entire membership before the end of the last 
fiscal year on September 30, 1942, it was de- 
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cided to examine the remaining members of 
the association by questionnaire. The ques- 
tionnaire employed consisted of two parts, 
the first covering financial conditions, the 
second dealing with business practices in 
general, including questions which would dis- 
close whether the member broker-dealer un- 
derstood and properly disclosed to his cus- 
tomer the capacity in which he was acting, 
whether the member understood and com- 
plied with governmental rules and regula- 
tions concerning the keeping of books .and 
records, the hypothecation of customers’ 
securities, etc., and whether the member was 
complying with the rules of fair practice of 
the association. The final phase of this 
second part of the questionnaire included 
disclosures in respect to sales and profit poli- 
cies. 

The question of fair-profit policies and the 
sale of securities at prices not reasonably 
related to the market for such securities has 
been but one phase of the business practices 
which the association has carefully exam- 
ined. 

What have been the results of this exami- 
nation program? In the first place, the 
association, acting through its district busi- 
ness conduct committees, has taken discipli- 
nary action against firms in those instances 
in which their sales and profit policies ap- 
peared to be inconsistent with good business 
ethics. 

This action has taken several forms. Busl- 
ness conduct committees have expelled mem- 
bers from membership in the association. 
They have suspended members according as 
the facts and circumstances warranted. In 
many instances members have been fined. 
District business conduct committees have 
on occasions been able to effect substantial 
restitution to customers. In addition to the 
foregoing, the association, through its busi- 
ness conduct committees, has, as a result of 
the examination and study of these reports 
of examinations and questionnaires, directed 
letters to firms cautioning them and further 
advising them concerning the mandates of 
the rules of fair practice and urging them at 
all times to consider first and foremost their 
customers’ welfare and secondly the question 
of their own profits. 

Thus, this phase of the association’s work 
has taken three forms—first, appropriate dis- 
ciplinary action; second, restitution where 
feasible and possible; and third, the contin- 
ued efforts to promote a universal awareness 
of the responsibility of brokers and dealers 
to deal fairly with their customers. 

The association, through its business con- 
duct committees, is engaged in advancing 
the theory that a profit in this business must 
be based on service. This has been the estab- 
lished policy of this association in order prop- 
erly to inculcate within the membership and 
the industry that professional spirit which 
the great majority of the industry wishes to 
promote. 

From a statistical standpoint the results of 
the association’s examination program are as 
follows: It has been found necessary to take 
disciplinary action against approximately 
5 percent of the membership of the assccia- 
ticn; in all, 170 complaints have been filed 
since January 1, 1941. Of these, 99 involved 
violations of our rule which provides that 
members shall deal fairly with their custom- 
ers in the purchase and sale of securities. 
Thus, as a result of a concerted, well-organ- 
ized effort on the part of the association to 
root out such bad practices within the mem- 
bership as do exist, the association has found 
it necessary to file complaints against ap- 
proximately 2.6 percent of its membership 
where the matters concerned involved allega- 
tions of dealing unfairly with customers in 
the purchase and sale of securities, which, of 
course, includes the matter of dealers’ buying 
or selling securities at prices not reasonably 
related to the market. 
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Our knowledge of the practical nature of 
this matter does not end with this report of 
what our program has disclosed to be the size 
of the problem and the steps taken to solve 
it. The association has prepared a detailed 
analysis of profit policies of practically all 
members. It knows the number and the loca- 
tion of members whose policies are in need of 
policing. Their number is small in relation 
to the total of our membership, but the im- 
portant fact is that we know who they are 
and where they are and we have already 
demonstrated our capacity to deal with them. 
We are not winking at abuses and we do not 
deny that a minority in the business perpe- 
trate them, but we repeat, we know who they 
are and where they are. 

We are not wholly satisfied with our exam- 
ining processes, effective as they have been 
to date. As the Commission has been noti- 
fied previously, examination of each member 
at least once a year is our program for the 
future. We have developed a plan to improve 
upon investigations into members’ business 
practices which will bring to light informa- 
tion upon which the asscciation can move 
promptly against all types of improper acts 
and practices. 

We are, as always, prepared to discuss these 
matters in detail with the Commission. 

Representatives of the staff of the Commis- 
sion have stated this proposed rule to be the 
result of an increasing awareness of a prac- 
tice growing in the over-the-counter market 
for dealers to buy from or sell to their custo- 
mers at prices bearing no reasonable relation- 
ship to the market. It has further been said 
by representatives of the staff that this prac- 
tice has been indulged in by many over-the- 
counter brokers and dealers. These state- 
ments of purpose, in our opinion, constitute 
an indictment and cast a refiection on the 
entire industry, which we do not believe to 
be either true or warranted by the facts. It 
has been the association’s experience that 
there is a group in the industry which en- 
gages in practices not consistent with good 
business ethics. The association and the 
membership are presently and have been in 
the past engaged in a sincere endeavor to 
eradicate and to eliminate from the industry 
the practices of this group, not only in the 
interest of the public, but also in the selfish 
interest of the business itself. The previous 
statement of the examination work of the 
association substantiates the opinion that 
only a small group in the business has been 
transgressing the bounds of good business 
ethics in respect to their sales and profit 
policies in the business transactions. 

The staff of the Commission has further 
stated that this alleged practice which moti- 
vated this proposed rule is a growing practice 
and that the rule is to protect investors wh 
are frequently charged prices for securities 
which bear no reasonable relationship to the 
existing markets. We submit that the asso- 
ciation cannot but conclude, because of our 
own experience and information in their field, 
that the record does not bear out these con- 
tentions and statements of the Commission's 
staff that the alleged practice is either a prac- 
tice within the industry, that it is an in- 
creasing practice, or that investors are fre- 
quently charged prices bearing no reasonable 
relationship to the market. We further sub- 
mit that those few who are in the marginal 
element of the industry constitute a small and 
diminishing minority; that this proposed rule 
may very well harm the present trend of in- 
vestigation and examination work within the 
industry being done by the association and 
the Commission; and completely disorganize 
the work which is presently being done to pro- 
mote high standards of business and com- 
mercial ethics within this business. Author- 
ities who have had experience in this field 
fortify us in our opinion that rules such as 
this proposal are not self-enforcing and, in 
and of themselves, will not eradicate bad eth- 
ical practices. These authorities further say 
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that no rule is as effective as correction and 
enforcement through examination work. 

The executive committee, in the foregoing 
statement, has attempted to demonstrate 
that the objectives of the association and the 
Commicsion can best be attained by a con- 
tinuation of the cooperative work by the 
association and the Commission in an en- 
ceavor to advance and enforce high standards 
of commercial honor and integrity, just and 
equitable principles of trade, and business 
ethics. Weare of the certain opinion that the 
absociation can demonstrate to the Commis- 
sion, to the industry, and to the public that 
the public interest, the interest of the Com- 
mission, and the selfish interest of the in- 
dustry at large can better be served by this 
cooperative effort than by a rule which, in 
our considered opinion, is unnecessary and 
which will take from the Commission as well 
as the association many of the tools so effec- 
tively used to date 

The members of the staff of the Commis- 
sion do not claim that the membership of 
this association has not been adequately 
policed, nor that the problem the staff is 
endeavoring to solve is one which is a preva- 
lent practice within the membership of the 
association. It has been suggested that this 
asscciation is the proper vehicle for the 
solution of such problem as does exist. The 
staff the Commission, in answer to this 
suggestion, has stated that there is a primary 
cbhjection to this suggested solution, inas- 
much as there are a great many registered 


of 


brckers and dealers who are not members cf 
the as iation and who are undoubtedly 


guilty of the practice of overpricing and who 
would be able to operate without supervision 


comparable to that of the association during 
any period of experimentation with this sug- 
gested solution. 


The association has made a spot check of 


the list of registered brokers and dealers who 
are not members of this association and who 
are not members of stock exchanges to de- 
termine whether, in fact, these nonmembers 
registered with the Commission are actually 
engaged in the securities or investment 
banking business. Our inquiries disclose 
that a ver arge proportion of these non- 


members ac lly are not engaged in the se- 


curities business We have ascertained that 








many of those registered with the Commis- 
sion are registered only incidentally to other 
activities and are , in fact, engaged in the 
securities business; many still registered are 
mow deceased; many have left the business 
for innumerabie reasons and have merely 
neglected to withdraw their registrations. 


In conclusion, the position of the executive 

















committee in this statement is as follows: 

(1) Associa 1 experience has demon- 
strated that only a smail marginal element 
v the business has engeged in the prac- 
ti which the proposed rule would seek to 
cu 

(2) The r es of the asscciation and 

n can best be served in the in- 
t { f lc rned by further cocpera- 
i ¢ 

) The a ation will demonstrate that 

the problem « met most effectively in 
t in f f e lic and the business by 
c tinuin ur ¢ erative work in an atmos- 
p re i mui nfidence; 

1) To put such a rule into effect would 
u bted harm a large portion of the 
bush and not reach those at whom the 
} d rule direct it being our con- 
f pinion that the proposed rule, if 
I ilgated, would be easy to evade; 

(5) J number of registered 
de it . < } é é 
Jay f 1 nor is their volun es: 
im] it enough to justify such a rule on 
the grounds that they are beyond N. A. §S. 
D. | ing and therefore constitute a major 
problem for the Commission; and 

(6) There would be no further need for 
the association in the field of work i 





it has been 


most active and succe 





A New Arsenal of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a lot of discussion, pro and con, 
regarding the ability of Government to 
utilize the production facilities and the 
skilled manpower in small industries in 
connection with war production. I 
would like to call attention to a pool 
of 31 so-called smaller plants in 7 States 
which have accomplished complete con- 
version, and are today turning out one of 
the very vital needs of our war arm. 
The Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army is to be congratulated on 
working out a schedule of this kind and 
in making it click. I express the sincere 
hope that this formula may be dupli- 
cated over the country, wherever our 
small plants and industries may contrib- 
ute toward the war effort. 

The following is a reprint from the 
Detroit (Mich.) News of October 22, 
1942: 

Out of America’s need for flood-tide war 
preduction a great new industry is rising in 
Michigan—an industry so great that it has 
cverfiowed into 6 other States. 

For the first time in its history Michigan 
today is turning out the jewels of the steel 
industry—finished armor plate. 

Not only is it being produced in great and 
growing volume, but Michigan armor plate is 
of a new type—lcw in alloy elements ncw 
difficult to get, high in ballistic tests and 
producible at a cost that compares very fav- 
orably with that of other plate manufactur- 
ers. 

To the average reader plain facts, 
simply stated, are of small concern. But to 
steel men and manufacturers generally—and 
to the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army in particular—they have a deep 
and satisfying significance. 

To steel men they mean a new development 
in the industry that may, to some degree, 
prove evolutionary. To manufacturers they 
mean a new method of production that may 
be expanded almost indefinitely. And to the 
Ordnance Department they mean solution of 
the problem of armoring superlatively well 
the enormous fleets of tanks and other com- 
bat vehicles that America is building, with 
which to win the war. 

Indeed, it was the interest, support, and 





these 








whoie-hearted cooperation of the Ordnance 
Department that made this new development 
in the Nation’s steel supply possible. 


With that support 33 industrial plants, 
6 States, most of them formerly 
petitors, have been harnessed int 
and smoothly running network 
productive capacity. 

The network, extending from 
setts to Wisconsin and from Michigan 
West Virginia, was organized in 18 days. 

Today it 1e largest producer of armor 
plate for tanks and other combat vehicles for 
the United States Army. 

The ability of the industrialists making up 
the network to cooperate effectively to meet 
an emergency is equaled only by the diversity 
of the products they formerly manufac- 
tured—automobile springs and hardware, 
stampings, stoves, furnaces, bumpers, saws, 
coors, railroad equipment, vitreous products, 


hathtr shovels, and bricks. 
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COMPANIES LISTED 


The hub of the group is the Detroit offices 
of the armor-plate division of the Standard 
Steel Spring Co. 

The other Michigan companies in the group 
are the Detroit Steel Products Co., the Gen- 
eral Spring Bumper Division of the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation, the Midland Steel 
Products Co., and the United Alloy Cutting 
Co., all of Detroit; the W. B. Jarvis Co., the 
McInerney Spring & Wire Co., and the Michi- 
gan Bumper Corporation, all of Grand 
Rapids; the Gerity-Adrian Manufacturing 
Co., of Adrian; the Holland Furnace Co. of 
Holland; the Kalamazoo Stove Co., of Kala- 
mazoo; and the A. & B. Stove Co., of Battle 
Creek. 

The p¢ctwors was born in an atmosphere oj 
haste and terrific pressure due to the growing 
hazard of America being forced into European 
war. It was still in its swaddling clothes when 
the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. The pres- 
sure to get into production then became 
frenzied. Yet, had there been years in which 
to perfect its organization, the network could 
scarcely have worked out better. 





MUCH TIME SAVED 

At the very start the ordnance department 
made a wise and farreaching basic decision 
It determined to use existing plants, rather 
than to build new ones. At one stroke it 
saved months in time and vast amounts ol 
construction materials, already getting scarce 

With the existing plants management- 
labor organizations were immediately avail- 
able, thus eliminating problems of housing 
and transportation of labor, assuring almost 
immediate production of armor plate at one- 
fifth the cost of new plants capable of pro- 
ducing equal tonnage. 

Also the diversity of the plants not only 
made possible allotment of specific plates to 
plants best suited to make them, but scat- 
tered about the country, the plants run much 
less risk of bombing than one great central 
plant; and fire, flood or other disaster may 
visit several of the plants before the flow of 
production would be seriously impeded. 


THE BEGINNING 

Many complex facts and forces contributed 
to the birth of Michigan's armor-plate in- 
dustry. First of all, George R. Fink, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Several years ago, started his metallurgists 
researching for a formula that would produce 
a cheaper and harder steel. As the war in 
Europe cut cff many alloy elements and made 
others scarce, emphasis was placed on finding 
substitutes. They were found; and about a 
year ago now, Fink’s metallurgists had de- 
veloped what he wanted. 

About the same time officials of the Stand- 
ard Steel Spring Co. and other suppliers of 
the automobile industry were beginning to 
think about what they would do when the 
United States got into the war and automo- 
bile manufacture was suspended. 

Considering the vast capacity of their 
plants for heat treating, officials of Standard 
Steel Spring thought they were best fitted for 
making armor plate. So they got sample 
plates of Great Lakes steel, treated them, and 
took them to various Government agencies 
for ballistic tests. The tests turned out re- 
markably well. Standard Steel Spring Co. 
was added to the short list of firms certified 
to make armor plate. 


CADILLAC AGREES 

With this certification officers of the com- 
pany approached the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
which had a large contract to build tanks, 
with an offer to supply the armor. It was 
accepted. Scarcely had the company begun 
operation before a request came from the 
Ordnance Department that it make armor 
plates for the light tank being built by the 
International Harvester Co., in Chicago. It 
was more th id do with 
its current plant 
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“Aren’t there companies that used to com- 
pete with you that can do the same sort of 
job?” the Ordnance Department asked. Of 
course there were—plenty. “Why not get 
them together to meet this need?” the Ord- 
nance Department suggested. 

The Standard Steel Spring Co. not only 
got together all its old competitors but a lot 
of other companies that use high-tempera- 
ture furnances. It worked out a system that 
greatly simplifies the whole operation, not 
only for the network, but for the Ordnance 
Department. 

OPEN OFFICES HERE 


It began by opening its armor-plate divi- 
sion offices in Detroit. This office buys all 
the steel for all the network units. Great 
Lakes Steel ships it in rolled plates directly 
to each unit. Each unit heat-treats and 
straightens the plates, then cuts them ac- 
cording to specifications supplied by the tank 

uilder it serves. 

With this capacity to produce, the network 
soon had other customers. In addition to 
its two original patrons it now supplies armor 
for various kinds of combat vehicles to the 
American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
the Fisher Tank Division of General Motors, 
Detroit; Yellow Coach & Truck Co., Pontiac; 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, [ll.; Lima Lo- 
comotive Works, Lima, Ohio; Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Renton, Wash.; Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Chicago and the Massey-Harris Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

SKILL IS PRAISED 


The total tonnage of armor plate produced 
by the Great Lakes Steel Corporation and 
rocessed by the network is a military secret 
but it is already enormous and growing 
steadily. 

Speaking of the skill and agility with which 
the former automotive suppliers shifted to 
oroduction of armor plate and the manner 
in which every organizational problem was 
solved, Brig. Gen. Alfred R. Glancy, Deputy 
Chief of Ordnance, said: 

“This ability of the American industrialists 
to forget the clashes of peacetime competi- 
tion and pull together wholeheartedly to 
meet the national emergency, that’s the fac- 
tor that, in the last analysis, will beat Hitler, 
Some people call it America’s secret weapon 
and, maybe they're right.” 

C. E. Wilson, president of General Motors, 
said: 

“The outstanding accomplishment of this 
group is an example of what cooperation by 
subcontractors can do when they are properly 
organized, even when they are asked to do 
the seemingly impossible. The results, to 
date, justify the confidence of prime con- 
tractors in this activity.” 


OTHER COMPANIES 


Companies other than Michigan firms that 
are cooperating in armor-plate production 
and their former products are: 

Ames-Baldwin Wyoming Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., shovels; Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, bumpers; Burton Auto 
Spring Corporation, Chicago, springs; Chicago 
Vitreous Enamel Products Co., Chicago, bath- 
room fixtures; Cleveland Cooperative Stove 
Co., Chicago, stoves; Florence Stove Co., Kan- 
kakee, Ill., stoves; Heat Treating Corporation, 
Streator, Ill., bricks; Ingram-Richardson 
Manufacturing Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., enamel 
products; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, steel products; Maremont Auto 
Products Co., Chicago, springs; Mather Spring 
Co., Toledo, springs; Porcelain Metal Products 
Co., Carnegie, Pa., enamel products; Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, railroad equipment; 
Simmons Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
saws; West Pittston Iron Works, West Pitts- 
ton, Pa., machining; Youngstown Buick Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, auto parts; Youngstown 
Steel Car Co., Niles, Ohio, railroad equipment; 
Youngstown Steel Door Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, doors. 


Alabama and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 29, 1942 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, as a Con- 
gressman from Alabama I want to ex- 
press my pride and gratification in the 
wonderful patriotic response my home 
State is showing during this crisis. Let 
me insert in the Recorp a letter I received 
from Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, the 
Chief of Naval Personnel: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1942. 
Congressman LUTHER PATRICK, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Patrick: Your cooperation in 
behalf of Navy recruiting has been splendid, 
and I want you to know how much we appre- 
ciate it. 

The Birmingham recruiting station reports 
an excellent reaction to your transcribed radio 
broadcast made August 25, 1942. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
Navy enlistments in Alabama increased 54 
percent during the month of September as 
compared to the month of August. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL JACOBS, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. N., 
The Chief of Naval Personnel. 


I called the Navy Department to see 
what had been the representative enlist- 
ments of Alabama for the month of Au- 
gust of this year and, though they did 
not run the figures down in full, they got 
the facts together and assured me that 
Alabama’s quota was already very good 
and that this increase of the State was 
made upon an excellent showing already 
made by my home State. 

When the roll is calied for patriotic 
service Alabama can always be depended 
upon to answer “Present.” 

I thank you. 





A Unified Command and Democracy In 
Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 2, 1942 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorpd an address 
delivered by Dr. James D. Hoskins, presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, at 
the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities in Chicago, Ill., on October 
28, 1942. It is a very learned and inspir- 
ing address; it contains a great deal of 
wise philosophy, and I call it especially 
to the attention of Members of the Sen- 
ate, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

No question today, I dare say, is more sub- 
ject to debate than the problem of a unified 
command. Yet it is scarcely a matter of de- 
bate. Military experts, statesmen, laymen in 
high quarters, and an aroused public are de- 
manding a unified command. For the United 
Nations at large, for the armed services of 
each, and for the wayward committees, com- 
missions, bureaus, and departments through- 
out our decentralized democracies—the im- 
mediate postulate of hope for victory in this 
war is a unified command. It is more of a 
battle cry than an argument. 

While we confess to the need for such a 
command in war, let us not forget for a 
moment what we are about. The perils 
the cure are but little short of those of the 
disease itself. We are but fighting fire with 
fire. For the ultimate potentiality of the 
unified command is the totalitarian state. 
Our security lies in our recognition of both 
the strength and the weakness of democ- 
racy. It lies in our ability to put aside our 
inherent weakness of individualism and pro- 
longed debate in order to assume the full 
power of our strength in unity of purpo 
under a unified command. ‘That we are slov 
to do so is but evidence of our wholehearted 
commitment to decent zation of authority 
and to local autonomy. Our departure from 
these basic tenets of democracy is but tem- 
porary and for the sole purpose of winning 
a war. Otherwise, the democracy we have 
known is gone from us forever, and the post- 
war world will be foreign to our conceptior 















THE POST-WAR WORLD 

I would speak to you today of the post-v 
world and the place of th nt col 
in that world. There a 
decry this theme. There 
tend our whole thought 
devoted to the present mo: 
the war, that is—and the 
wait the event of victor} 
position be maintained? 
vate the effort necessary 
except as we are permi 


















fruits of victory? Can any W i 
whatever be achieved—except a k pot or a 
dice-game gamblie—without a clear cont 
tion of wht? T SC tist 
scholar, e 
Nor ci ent ¥ 
ceived as a crusade for democracy save ; y 
post-war world is clearly perceived as democ- 
racy 

It is the clear responsibility of ymeone— 
and, I think, of the colleges and universities— 
so to shape this post-war dream that shall 
be worth fighting for Indeed, I shail go 
so far as to say that the present war canr 
be won—as it is not worth fighting—unless 
all of us have a better ld in mind to 
motivate our arms. Thus, if you } 





addressing myself to the problem of a unified 
command and of democracy in agriculture, 
Ih in mind primarily the preservati 

and certainly the restoration, of democri 

in agriculture in the relationsh 
land-grant college, but I am convinced, t 
that in our dist 1 
victory itself as well as for the fruits of vic- 


tory to be enjoyed at some later time 




















THE LAND-GRANT BACKGROUND 








Last year I report é l com- 
mittee of this ors 11 
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colleges. I must review it b l 3 
foundation for such ction ¢ the ¢ cia- 
tion may deem n 
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identical philosophy of aid to agriculture 
inspired both acts and founded a national 
policy of cooper between these two 
ag é which has been maintained down 
the years What is even more important, 
the Congress laid down a pattern of coop- 
eration between the Federal Government and 





the several States, marked by democratic 
procedures in agricultural education and re- 
search, and the formulation and develop- 


ment of programs for farm people. The Con- 
ress lso defined the contribution each 
hould make to the development of 


he Nation's agriculture in mutual coopera- 


With legislative assent to the Morrill Acts 
and of July 23, 1866, the sev- 
eral Stat accepted the educational and re- 
search responsibilities of this cooperative re- 








i Lif The national pattern therefore 
l n more or less uniform between the 
eI Stat and the Federal Government 
the ve x of agricultural-aid pro- 
gran n tl ratic way—namely, the 


inctioning in the sev- 
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< cl coo} ation furt 
< ed tl 1 I t 1-Adams 
1887 rovi x State agricultural ex- 
perimer is and ith-Lever Act 
f 1914 ex nin ture and home 
nom A subsequent memorandum of 
lerstanding between the colleges of agri- 
U1 ‘tment of 

\ re veloy ’ still further 
: for 70 veal 

In their cooperative relationships the two 
have made use of the research 
S ti respe ve experiment 
he research work of the scientists 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
e practical demonstration experience 
‘ e extel rent; the knowledge of the 
5 1 f the coll » and in brief 
e facts and information from all State and 


Federal agencies that could make a contribu- 
t formulation and development of 
program. Of even more importance, they 


‘tive help and guidance of 

















nd farm women whom the program 
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and grants-in-aid The Soil Conservation 
Service is requesting farmers to execute a 
farm plan on farms included in soil-con- 
servation districts. The Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of the college is also aiding 
farmers in planning their farms in the most 
efficient manner. Here are four agencies op- 
erating in the same county, and on the same 
farm in many instances, each endeavoring to 
help the farmer plan his farm. 

Inevitably there is the tendency to cen- 
tralize in each of these agencies all the 
phases of the agricultural program, educa- 
tional and research functions along with the 
fiscal and regulatory. And there is the fur- 
ther inevitable result of centralizing the 
control of all these agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. Here, 
then, is the unified command of aid to agri- 
culture which threatens to shatter the whole 
democratic base. Instead of farm programs 
developed in the local communities by the 
farmers themselves—with aid delegated to 
the several States through the established 
cooperative relationship of the land-grant 
college and the United States Department of 
Agriculture—there is the field personnel of 
Federal agents responsi » the citizens 
of county or State but directly to Wash- 
ington, 

It is not my duty fix responsibility nor 
to cast stones at anyone for this drift of 
There has everywhere—and not in 
agriculture alone—been a drift toward cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Federal subsidy has cast its tentacles 
around the States in educati and trans- 
portation, to mention only two other public 
services. We seldom hear, these days, as we 
probably should, of the struggle for States’ 
rights. But there are two very definite fac- 
tors to be considered in agriculture’s waning 
democracy of procedure and the waxing of 
a unified command. One of them is the sub- 
Washington can, unfortunately, 
buy its way into complete control unless our 
democratic conscience and consciousness 
awake to the peril of the subsidy—frequently 
conscience money and always from the citi- 
zens’ own purse. The second factor has been 
the failure of the land-grant colleges them- 
selves to accept and administer uniformly 
the programs enacted by Congress, notably 
the first AAA Act of 1933. The Secretary of 
Agriculture called upon the agricultural ex- 
tension services of the several States to put 
the educational phases of this program into 
operation under the cooperative terms of the 
original (1862) relationship. Most States as- 
sumed this responsibility, but some did not, 
apparently interpreting differently their re- 
sonsibilities under the Morrill Act and the 
914 memorandum of agreement. And, in- 
deed, the Department of Agriculture had to 
negotiate a different working agreement with 
each of the land-grant colleges. Inevitably 
this factor alone would have driven responsi- 
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ble Federal officials to think in terms of a 
unified command 
THE DEMOCRATIC BASI 
I should like to point out how trary to 
democratic principles a unified command of 
this sort over this segment of our national 
forces would be Aside from the individual- 
tic nature of farmer! who merely might 
not like a strongly centralized thority over 
their destinies, farming itself does not lend 
itself toe r long di nt neral plan- 
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virtue of the difference between and among 
us. A plan for one farm in our State of 
Tennessee, for example, is difficult enough, 
for on one side the farm is likely to be lush 
meadow and marsh while on the other it 
rises to limestone hills or flinty mountain 
tops. I am quite sure that only Tennesseans 
can plan for Tennessee, and for my part I beg 
to be excused from enforcing plans upon Illi- 
nois, Texas, or Maine. Who but the land- 
grant college has employed the agronomists 
and soil specialists and engaged in hundreds 
of research projects to determine what any 
given State affords and needs? What agency 
but the same college is perennially engaged 
with the shifting scene, in season and out? 
I cannot conceive of a Federal bureau, how- 
ever well intentioned, achieving the decen- 
tralization of knowledge and effort necessary 
to succor and relieve the farmers of America, 
now benefiting from day to day by the local- 
ized effort of the land-grant college. 

I concluded my report to the executive ses- 
sion last year with these words: “There should 
be just one educational source in the State 
to which all farm people should look for in- 
formation in agriculture and home economics, 
in connection with agricultural programs, and 
logically this is the land-grant college. There 
should be just one agency contacting the 
farm family to aid it in developing farm 
plans best suited to its needs, and the logical 
agency to assist farmers in making such plans 
is the Agricultural Extension Service. All 
other agencies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be so coordinated 
around this educational service as to help 
the farmer develop the farm plan best suited 
to him. The college can assume these educa- 
tional functions without becoming enmeshed 
in fiscal and regulatory activities. The fore- 
going coordinated relationship between these 
agencies will make it possible for the land- 
grant colleges to contribute most effectively 
to these programs, preserve their democratic 
administration, prevent a growing duplica- 
tion and overlapping of services achieve the 
most economical and efficient administra- 
tion, and eliminate the misunderstanding 
and confusion in the minds of farmers.” ‘ 

RECENT EVENTS 

Events of world-wide significance have 
taken place since the last meeting of this 
association, almost a year ago. At that 
time, we were preparing to defend ourselves 
and our democratic institutions from the 
power and ruthless philosophies of foreign 
totalitarian nations. Today we are actively 
at war, and challenging, with our Allied na- 
tions, the power and philosophies of these 
nations. Ne are determined to stop and 
crush their onward, destructive, looting 
march throughout the entire world 

The United States is at the crossroads and 
in the gravest crisis of her history. Freedom 
of the people, democratic institutions, and a 
whole way of life—are in peril. There is no 
turning back from the task we have under- 
taken. We must not only fight to preserve 
our national ideals but we must guarantee 
to the oppressed peoples of the world the same 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness that we claim for ourselves 

At this annual meeting, therefore, the as- 
sociation may well consider, in the various 

contribution the land-grant col- 
leges can make toward winning this war, and 
toward the perpetuation of the ideals of lib- 
erty and democracy inherent in the Govern- 


ment of the United States f 








sessions, tl 








programs of 





the various se ms hav irranged f 
consideration and discussion of the adjust- 
ments necessary t this end 


For my part, I would conclude my recom- 
mendation concerning a unified command 
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degree unprecedented in peace. This is 
necessary for the complete mobilization of all 
the material and human resources essential 
to winning the war. That is certainly true 
in this war, the most gigantic struggle in 
which the United States has been engaged. 
The welfare and security of all the citizens 
are more important than the personal liberty, 
independence, and rights of individual cit- 
izens. Drastic situations require measures to 
meet them. I think ail the land-grant col- 
leges concur in this philosophy. 

There is necessary a selective service sys- 
tem to select and train the manpower of 
the United States for the great task of pro- 
tecting our liberty and independence. It is 
logical that there be a War Production Board 
to see that these men get the tools and in- 
struments of war in great quantities. It is 
our duty to see that the supply line operates 
from the home front to the fighting front in 
an uninterrupted flow. There is necessary 
an Office of Price Administration to control 
the cost of living and to distribute as uni- 
formly as possible to the citizens of the 
United States, according to need, the necessi- 
ties of life that are available to the civilian 
population. 

Similiarly there is need of an Office of De- 
fense Transportation to conserve the trans- 
portation facilities for war needs. Also, an 
Office of Civilian Defense for air raid protec- 
tion, fire control, and other services; also 
an Employment Service and Manpower Com- 
mission to direct effectively our labor where 
it may be most effective in the war effort, and 
many other agencies for the effective waging 
of war. 

For the duration of the war, also, there 
may be necessary greater centralization in 
feed production programs for lend lease, 
armed service, and civilian demands. The 
important thing is to see that the food is 
produced to meet these requirements—and 
before this war is over rather drastic meas- 
ures may have to be resorted to in labor 
placement or more specific designation of es- 
sential food and fiber crops consistent with 
the labor available. 

All these war measures exercise controls 
of one kind and another on the civilian 
population and guide and direct the action 
of each individual citizen in the war effort. 
They limit or subordinate his independent ac- 
tion for the sake of a greater good to the 
citizens as a whole and their security, free- 
dom, and independence. Just how severe 
these controls may become depends on what 
it may take to win the war. Logically all 
such programs must be highly centralized in 
various departments of the Government, and 


the Chief Executive must be given broad 
wartime powers in an emergency. It is here 
we enter into the twilight zone between 


democracy and totalitarian government, 
where the unified command is necessary as a 
temporary measure but if adhered to per- 
manently is the end of democratic procedure. 


Thus it is, that despite the fact tha’ our 
greatest task at the present time is to ad- 
just our resident instruction, research, and 


extension activities toward winning this war, 
we must look forward into the future, into 
the post-war world. And we must to it 
that these controls are released as rapidly as 
the public welfare warrants, and that our 
democratic institutions and procedures in 
planning and developing educational and 
research programs are in accordance with the 
pattern laid down by the Congress of 1862 in 
the acts creating the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land-grant 
college. This, then, is the specific recom- 
mendation that I bring before this body— 
the restoration of the democratic relation- 
ship between the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges 
and other department and agencies of the 
Federal Government all along the line—as 
sWiftly as possible in the post-war world. 


see 





FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

We should be looking ahead, also, to broad- 
ening the pattern of cooperation to include 
engineering research in the College of engi- 
neering and also research in home econom- 
cis. The Morrill Act, in addition to specify- 
ing the teaching of agriculture, also provides 
that mechanic arts shall be taught. The 
teaching of mechanic arts is just as depend- 
ent on research as agricultural teaching is, 
and research in this field is just as much a 
governmental function. It has always 
seemed to me that resident instruction in 
the mechanic arts should be supplemented 
with research in the same way the Hatch- 
Adams Act of 1887 supplements resident in- 
struction in agriculture with research. 

A study of the Morrill Act and the state- 
ments of Justin Morrill indicate that it was 
his intention as well as his associates in 
Congress that equal opportunity and facili- 


ties in the field of agriculture and engineer- 
ing should be available. This will not be 
the case until the same amount of Federal 


funds are available for engineering research 


as are available for agriculture. We should 
work toward this end. 

The demand for engineers at this time in 
war industries and in the armed services 


emphasizes the importance of this expansion 
at the present time. We are living in what 
has been called a technological machine age, 
and the war in which we are eng : 
highly mechanized war. Such 


aged is a 
conditions 
call for more highly trained engineers and 
indicate the need for increased research 
this field. 

Nutrition for human beings is a rapidly 
developing science. For many years we have 
been studying the nutritional habits of live- 
stock, and at last I am glad to say we are 
getting around to the serious study of nutri- 
tion for our citizens. Certainly this should 
be one of our most important sciences, since 
it is so vitally concerned with human welfare. 
There is much to be explored in this field. 
If we are concerned about money for research 
in agriculture and in engineering, we should 
be equally concerned about funds for re- 


in 





search in this field of human welfare which 
we know as home economics 

The Agricultural Extension Service is car- 
rying a very heavy load. his, of course, is 
the division of the college through which 
education in connection with all war pro- 
grams is carried to the public—for scrap 
metal and salvage, for War bond and stamp 
sales, for essential food- and fiber-production 
goals, for price control, etc. A special com- 
mittee has gone before the Bureau of the 
Budget to appeal for emergency funds for 
increased personnel to carry on these ex- 
panding programs. What this committee has 
accomplished remains to be seen In any 





event, if the Agricultural Extension Service 
is to assume these increrzsed war duties, in- 
creased Federal funds should be available 


here is no body of men a1 
where in country who are 
greater unity of purpose t 
the teaching, research, and extension staffs 
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of the land-grant colleges. Th brit ) 
our young men and women the right appre- 
ciation of the obligations which they have to 
our national life, and upon this appreciation 
the perpetuation of our democracy depend: 
In the democratic policy or pattern provided 
for in the Land-Grant College Act and the 
act creating the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the cooperative relation- 


ship between them durir 


; i 


t 80 years, 


the land-grant colleges have made a great 
contribution to the development of the Na- 
tion’s agriculture and industry. Their use- 
fulness has continually increased. This re- 


lationship sets a pattern for all educational 
pr sponsored jointly by the Federal 
Government and the States. This relation- 


lly the democratic pr 


grams 


essentl cess in 


chit 
biuip is 
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the development of educational programs for 
the masses of the people and is the basis 
of an enduring democracy and of democratic 
institutions. 


The Impending Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


STATES 
Monday, November 2, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the very able 
and challenging address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas], 
over radio station KSL, at Salt Lake 
City, on October 31, 1942, under the au- 
spices of the Democratic Senatorial Cam- 


paign Committee, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 


Tonight my remarks are political. I am 
speaking in behalf of Democratic candidates 
in my own State and throughout the West 





My remarks are political, ince we are in 


war my theme will be unity, and my argu- 
ments will be those in defense of America’s 
choicest institutions. I am an American. I 
know what it means to be an American. I 
know that our enemies are fight r¢ 

ur freedom and to wipe from the face of tl 
earth those principles of government 
which America stands The leaders of our 
enemies have said that ther not 


the world for American liberty to stand side 




















by side with their philosophy of a single will 
This election in the midst of a war is con- 
trary to Hitler’s way of doin lings. And in 
Japan and Italy their constitut s have be- 
come dead while tyrants impose their w 
and send their people to deat 
I believe in the purposefulness of life. I 
believe our Constitution was inspired ar 
that it is built upon princip! truth. Ti 
war against America, tl i a 
war of wickedness d ] 
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Civil War. When I first read history as a 








very small b t t was the hardest fact for 
me to comprehend. I used-to say to myself: 
How could t do it? Couldn’t men see 
1 America v ld be destroyed—that there 
\ ld be Union if Lincoln went down?” 
But an el ion was America’s way. It is part 
‘ 1 And it was sustained by the 
people. 

Al l election, though, when America 
nd Americans institutions were 
eu ed did not come out so well. I am 
1) of the ¢ tion of 1918. The spring 

of 1918 


American and Allied 





cau L¢ m<¢ discouraging point. Amer- 
ators began to clamor for a million 

the other side by fall. Our Govern- 

ent could not answer such criticism be- 

t wit E he movements of Amer- 

‘ ps wou d the enemy. When the 
all « 1e d the facts could be told we had 
2,000,000 men France and within a week 
r the election victory was ours. Criti- 

ci igh, had had its victory. President 
W ! Congre and with it his pro- 
im for the peact In the words of a former 


“The Ameri- 


United State 


ident stood repudiated by his peo- 


p wer ol 


Wilsen’s words 








ie uncils of the 
v d thus w “America won 
t \ it ] 

A ve not in 1942 at this election time in 
f t tl same position we were in in 
b 1918 Keep that in mind when 
your vote next Tuesday. While we 
f ner on removed from 1918, do 
nk the imost violent partisan is proud 
the vote ! st in 1918 against American 
Look what followed in the wake 
‘ e ele 1918 The story is too sad 
to repeat The memories of a glorious vic- 
by unity lost because the principles 
vhi é t were lost, not only to 
I l t the whole world through 
I Wi America speaks in war 
eak K 1e voice, for we are united. 
\ Ame é speaks for peace let us 
( b cone voice—united for an 
4 Real peace, then, will come 
e \ dad ¥ call America blessed. 
I ( t will be in the midst 
> eart The crifice of your sons will 
I t and } ce ill bless 
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interruption greatly marred the onward de- 


velopment of America America has since 
been saved from the dulling effects of the 
depression by the social legislation an 


achievements of the administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Compared with 1930, Amer- 
ica tcday is strong, America today is united, 
America today is determined and American 
leadership will prevail. 

We must not only be in arms to 
win this war, we must be strong in our bedy 
politic. Therefore, we must not forget, 
we look back to 1930, that if our domestic 
economy and social fabric had not been re- 
habilitated by the measures enacted by the 
Congress under President Roosevelt’s lead- 
ership we should now be in no condition to 
defend ourselves. 

I say that much because there is another 
issue in this campaign no less important than 
the issue of the war itself. This is not only 
a war of soldiers in uniform, it is also a war 
of all the people. It is already evident to 
those who thoughtfully observe that there is 
a powerful and insidious movement on foct— 
a movement led by evil leaders of those forces 


etrono 
rong 


as 





which were overthrown in 1932—to nullify 
and wipe out the achievements of the last 
10 years in behaif of the general welfare. 
That war is against our own people just as 





surely as Hitler’s 
and what we stand for. 


war is against our pecple 
Thus in this election 


not only may the peace be marred but also 
the social and economic victories of the last 
10 years may be lost to the men, women, and 


children of America 
Thus the voters have a choice be 
positive policy and a negative a choice 
between g forward and going backward, 
a choice between achievement and promise. 
A record of the past is a guaranty of the 
future. A vote for that which is known is 


tween a 
policy, 


ine 
inp 


surer and safer than a vote for that which 
is unknow! 

The congressional election this year, there- 
fore, is not just an ordinary off-year event 
toward which the voters can afford to be 
indifferent, but it is one of the most im- 
portant elections ever to occur in the whole 





history of our Nation Our country is in 
peril, our great West is threatened with in- 
vasion, our institutions are challenged by 
the most barbarious and ruthless forces that 
were ever loosed upon the earth. When citi- 
zens go to the polls next Tuesday the choice 
therefore is not a vote for against any 
particular candidate—it is a vote for or 

















against our democratic way of life 
No one can predict the length of the war 
or appraise its cos Our losses in money and 
men may be without measur 
Under the circumstance where ») you 
ind? Remember it is America that being 
ttacked. Now, where do you stand? I know 
that if every American could Ss war 
with his own individual might he would 
tand and fight with Jefferso1 strike down 
“every tyranny over the mind I And 
Hitler and all he stands for will be crushed 
o the earth But Jefferson dead His 
pir though, lives on a1 Americans today 
il nd with tl ! r President, 
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Address of Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, at Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion of Arrival of H. M. Muhlenberg in 


America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 2, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on October 25 before a 
group of citizens in the South Park 
School Auditorium, Oshkosh, Wis., at the 
meeting celebrating the bicentennial of 
the arrival of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg in America. 

There being no objection, the address 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today we are gathered to commemorate 
the life of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 


Two hundred years have gone by since he 
landed in America. It took him 102 days 
to cross the ocean, and the result of his 
work is summed up in the words “Founder 
of the Lutheran Church in America, plant- 
er and builder, patriot and pioneer.” 

In this critical hour we can renew our 
faith and strengthen the sinews of the Na- 
tion by contemplating this life of Henry 
Muhlenberg, 

To him life was a great challenge, a great 
adventure in serving his fellow men. He 
dreamed of carrying the message of the 
Master—fulfilling the dream of brotherhood. 
Yes, he went forth in the prerevolutionary 
days carrying the gospel of Jesus to this con- 
tinent—making it a vital and a living force 
in the lives of the people he contacted. No 
one can overestimate the beneficial effect of 
his life upon American life. 

There isn’t any question that in his period 
men greatly needed the impact of the message 
he brought—the message of spiritual re- 
birth—and there isn’t any question but what 
we, in this period, need to get away from our 
fears and our limitations and once more 
catch the vital meaning in the message of 
Him whom Henry Muhlenberg called Master. 
He went forth under the banner “the church 


must be planted.” And how well his work 
was done is evidenced by not only the 


Lutheran Church in America but by the in- 
fluence of himself and his descendants upon 
the life of America. 

Witness the influence and the outstanding 
character of his descendants. Peter Muhlen- 
berg, one of the great heroes of the 
Revolution, provided America with one of the 
great inspirational historic incidents. You 
will remember he was.a preacher like his 
father, and on a certain Sabbath in Virgin‘a 


his son, 


he ascended the pulpit in his church and 
he preached a sermon telling of the wrongs 
to his country. He showed them the duty 


yf every 


( citizen and he assured 
them of 


tion and favor of the God 


patriotic 


the protec 


of Justice 
Then his voice like a trumpet called out, 
“There is a time for all things, says the Book 


of God—a time to a time to pray, 








but there oa to fight, and that 
time is now.” 

He grasped his priestly robe and flung it 
backy 1, and out from beneath its dark 
lisguise appeared the buff and blue of the 

nti nd in the 


d he stood 
iforn 1en he cried 
beaten,” and at Once 

drums sounded 
he beil out 


rang 








“Who comes with me to fight for his coun- 
try,” was his challenge as he strode down the 
church aisle. On that day he enlisted 300 
men of his congregation in the Eighth Vir- 
ginia Regiment. 

This same Peter fought in the battle 
against the very regiment of Hessians to 
which he once belonged when he was a boy 
student in Germany. He became vice presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, a Representative in 
Congress, and afterward the United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and his statue 
stands today in the Hall of Fame at Wash- 
ington. 

Another son was a preacher. He was elected 
to the First Continental Congress, serving for 
two terms as its presiding officer. He was the 
first Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Another son, Henry, was for 35 years a 
minister, president of Franklin College, a 
great and renowned botanist. 

And his— Muhlenberg’s — grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren and descendants 
carried on the ncble work cf American citi- 
zenship down to the present day, becoming 
preachers, educators, governors, soldiers, 
statesmen — builders all — contributing 
strength, vision, and courage to the Republic. 

This all happened because Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg and his wife were builders—great 
spiritual builders. They not only believed in 
the message of Jesus of Nazareth, but they 
lived it. They grasped the very essence of 
His gospel, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

No man ever exemplified the teaching of 
the parable of the good Samaritan more than 
this man, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. He 
knew that love is the supreme motive for the 
practige of brotherhood, and he applied it in 
the wilderness of Pennsylvania and wherever 
he went. That is why his children and chil- 
dren’s children became bulwarks in shaping 
the destiny of our country. 

Henry Muhlenberg said to his son Peter, 
the warrior preacher, “Be a gocd servant of 
your country as well as of your God.” And 
his son answered, “I will do my best, father.” 
What a challenge for us today. 

This builder exemplified in his life the 
kindliness which showed itself in aiding 
those who were sick and in need and feeding 
the souls of men who were scrrowing and 
in distress. He knew that kindliness, one 
to another, is a Christian virtue. He knew 
that a world in which love and kindliness 
were manifested by all people would bring 
heaven to earth. He knew that it was the 
lack of these qualities that made the world a 
bitter place. The Bible, to Henry Muhlen- 
berg, was a continuous source of strength. 
He knew that “the letter killeth but the 
spirit maketh alive.” He knew that man was 
Something more than physique; more than 
clay. As he traversed the trackless forest, 
plowed his way through the snowdrifts in 
winter, drove his horse through streams and 
torrents; as he contemplated in the spring- 
time nature’s return to life in its various 
forms; as he noticed in the fall the forests 
shed their leaves and nature dropping back 
into winter’s sleep; in the silences of a 
morning's sunrise and in the majesty of an 
evening’s sunset—he reached out to get a 
grasp on life’s meaning and he drew nigh to 
God, and God drew nigh to him. The 
scripture became illumined. It became the 
bread of life to him, and he shared it with 
his fellow men. Like Moses, he had the as- 
surance, “My presence shall go with thee, and 
I will give thee rest.” 

As he traveled alone through this beautiful 
country, he knew “the kingdom of Gcd is at 
hand,” that “the kingdom of Gcd is within,” 
and he rejoiced and sang, knowing there is a 
“perfect law of liberty,” and that the “fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” 

He saw in his day, as we see in our day, 
the awful conflict where men are manacled 











by hatred, cruelty, fear, and darkness. He 
saw, aS we see in our day, that paganism 
seeks to return to earth and despotism seeks 
to hold sway through deceit and treachery. 
But he knew that “the Lord’s hand is not 
shortened,” and he knew that the promise to 
Joshua was restated to him, “As I was with 
Moses so I will be with thee,” and the other 
assurance, “Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

This man lived, because with Paul he knew 
that “The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death,” giving him a growing courage, 
an enlarged hope, and a heart-whole reliance 
upon his Maker. 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; they shall walk and not faint.” Such 
passages with their inner meaning filled his 
soul, making him a preacher of giad tidings. 

te us€d to preach on the twenty-third 
psalm, “The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want,” interpreting it to hungry souls filled 
with the fear of the unknown 

The great spiritual passages lifted him out 
of things mundane and sent him forth as a 
bearer of a great spiritual light, a torch 
bearer of glad tidings of great joy. 

An Indian chief, commenting on the spirit- 
ual vitality of this man, said, “His words go 
through the hearts of men like a saw through 
a knotty pine.” He had knowledge of his God, 
knowledge which gave him power. 

Thus we see in the formative years of 
America how a thinking man, a kindly man, 
a God-inspired man exercised a great in- 
fluence upon the history of this Nation. 
Many a dissatisfied, unlearned, and ignorant 
man was sent on his way with a new view of 
life. Children who would have been brought 
up in ignorance received instruction and 
were given an impetus to seek more light. 
Homes by the thousand had the web of su- 
perficial living brushed clean by his presence 
and message. 

His Master was a great teacher and Muhlen- 
berg followed in His footsteps. He equipped 
himself for doing things. Like Lincoln, he 
was ready for the job. He spoke German, 
Dutch, Latin, and English. His worldly learn- 
ing, instead of blinding him to spiritual val- 
ues, made him more intensely the great seeker 
after and dispenser of truth. He was diligent 
in the Lord’s work, and in that work he 
found a great place for music. He sang unto 
the Lord on every occasion. His was a joyous 
spirit. He rejoiced always. Yes; he even 
found time to teach music in the wilderness 
of Pennsylvania 

He was a friendly soul. Friendship is one 
of the great assets of this human journey, but 
the greatest friend in the world is he who 
gives another great dynamic ideas, helpful 
thoughts, saving thoughts. Muhlenberg 
knew that the foundation of the church was 
built upon that kind of friendship which the 
Master manifested; where men befriend the 
souls of other men and senc them through to 
a higher stage of living and thinking and 
worship—making man self-supporting and 
self-respecting—a good neighbor and citizen. 
With Muhlenberg there were no high or low, 
or rich or poor, or learned or illiterate—they 
were all sons and daughters of God to be 
helped and befriended. His was a great re- 
demptive crusade, saving men from ignorance 
and misery and sin. 

This man knew how to face trouble, phys- 
ical hardship. He knew that a man needed 
more than a strong physique for that pur- 
ose—he needed a strong spirit, and he knew 

ut spirit had to be fed. He knew that man 
idn’t live by bread alone, but that man 
eeded the food of the spirit and he felt it 
fas his job to provide that food 

Out in the wilderness, in the pioneer exist- 
ence, he told the pioneers about the life of 
the spirit and what the bread of life really 
was. He assured them that God loved ther 
and that He was their Creator. “The Spirit of 
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God had made them; the breath of the Al- 
mighty had given them life.” He brought 
new hope to them. He opened their eyes to 
the value of faith. This was very important 
then, and it is very important now. In try- 
ing times it is well to have faith, to be able 
to stand up to anything, to meet any chal- 
lenge or emergency, and to know who you are 
and that God Almighty rei 

This man Muhlenberg taught the need for 
meditation and prayer. He knew that und 
he stimulus of prayer and meditation a man 
grows. These are the creative moments of 
life, when fresh inspirations are born, when 
power and insight come 

If this teaching was valid then, my friends, 
it is extremely valid now in these days of 
hurry, stress, and war. We need the ricl 
that come from quietness and commun 
None of us can foresee the consequences of 
this war upheaval, Yet each of us can get 
contro] of ourselves, express faith, and carry 
on with a smile on our lips 

I was very much interested in the state- 
ment by one who had written about Muhlen- 
berg: “Muhlenbereg’s ready hum and good 
nature never left him, nor his love for help- 
ing people, nor above all his perfect trust in 
the love and care of God.” 

When I come to “pass on” I would ws 
nothing finer said of me, than that 

In this crisis we are in now, we need men 
who possess humor—it’s a great safety valve. 
We need men who possess love for helping 
people and their country. Not selfish, but 
selfless folks, who are thinking the problems 
through and unselfishly working for the gen- 
eral welfare. We need men with faith— 
faith that will remove the mountains of 
defeatism, doubt, and selfishne 

Yes; America needs as never before men of 
the Muhlenberg type, men wi sss ready 
humor and good nature, men who have deep- 
rooted convictions and who afe dissatisfied 
with themselves unless they e helping 
others. And above all, America needs men 
and women of faith, men who ere reaching 
out for an understanding of the real n 
of life who “have perfect trust inp the love 
and care of God.” 

Muhlenberg knew that “God is spirit and 
they who worship Him must wors 
spirit andin truth.” He kr that this life— 
this mortal existence—presented the oppor- 
tunity to practice the truth emb h 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, and he car- 
ried on. 
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While Washington’s Army lay en l 
at Valley Forge, one of Muhlenberg’s 
churches was utilized for the sick. He b 
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Washington on one of his visits to the a 
He knew how much his son Peter loved Wash- 
ington. Muhlenberg and all his family were 











great pat . They were not raid, bec e 
they possessed great moral strength and con- 
victions. He knew that which brought |! 1 
and thousands of German immiera: to 
this country was their desire for freedom. 
He knew that in the cau of man’s fr lom 


great sacrifices many times had to be ms 


He felt that it was right that mankind 1 
be freed of tyranny He had fait 
tyranny would march t rd WI 
tion. He knew the story of Elisha, whe 
said to his servant, “They th be with us 
are more than they that be w en And 
he remembered the words of Paul, “If God he 
for us, who can be against u 

I don’t think that Muhlenb kne l 
the answers. He was no different in 


respect than the rest of us. But his wl 
life was a seeking, a searching, and a render- 


ing of service. He was shot through v 
the flame of service, and } knew that 
lives most who serves his fellowmen the } 

St. Augustine once said W r ; 
until we rest in Thee.” Muhie: rg rested 
his restless soul in un¢ ! ful ac- 
tivity. 

The mystery of human ¢ » enveloped 
Muhlenberg as it envelo; He lived iz 
@ period when this < & 
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wilderness—there were the same _ skies, 
mountains, valleys, lakes, streams, the same 
ocean as now, but the country was unde- 
veloped, Wars were being fought when he 
came to America. He lived through the Revo- 
lution until 1787—through those trouble- 
some years after the Revolution. He lived 
with humility, yet with exultation. He main- 
tained a sense of balance, a spirit of gladness, 
and a sense of humor. He had no time for 
idle conversations or aimless activity. There 
is on the other hand evidence that he lived 
gloriously, adventurously in the service of 
mankind. 

We started with the thought that we are 
today commemorating the life of a great and 
good man who lived in this Nation two cen- 
turies ago. But were he to speak to us to- 
day, he would say “I am all right. I have 
gone on ahead in the journey. I am working 
out my salvation. Don’t spend your time in 
idie praise of me. If my life had virtue, then 
imitate it. If there are lessons to learn from 
it, use the lessons taught. You in my be- 
ioved America, the land I adopted, the land 
in which my children were born—you have 
tremendous problems today. You cannot live 
in the past. The problems are too chal- 
lenging. 

“Once again, fellow Americans,” he would 
say, “the forces of evil are combating the 
forces of gocd. Once again human beings 
are called into action to defend the accumu- 
lated treasures of the ages, the great free- 
doms of worship, of liberty, of property, of 
justice. See to it, fellow Americans, that you 
fail not in guarding, in preserving, and in 
transmitting these values unimpaired to the 
generations that will follow. See to it that 
the message of Him whom we Call Master does 
not die, but is made more understandable and 
dynamic, 

“Only thus can you be a good ‘servant of 
your country as well as of your God.’” 

He was a Christian warrior and ail that he 
cid resulted in hastening the coming of that 
happy day envisioned by Tennyson when he 
bids the bells: 


“Ring out false pride, in place and blocd, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 





“Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
ting out the narrowing lust of gold; 
ting out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 





Address of Hon. James M. Mead, of New 
York, at Graduation Exercises, FBI 
National Police Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 2, 1942 


Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I 


K unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp the 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. MEAD] at 
the graduation exercises at the FBI 
National Police Academy on October 31, 








There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


It is with genuine pleasure that I appear 
before this graduating class of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Police Academy, De- 
partment of Justice. 

It is with care, interest, and admiration 
that I have followed the work of the FBI 
since coming to Congress many years ago. 

There are no words to which I could give 
expression that would add luster to the 
accomplishments of the FBI under the able 
direction of John Edgar Hoover. It is like 
trying to gild or embellish the lily. 

Mr. Hoover's wonderful achievements in the 
field of law enforcement have brought ever- 
lasting fame to him, to the Department which 
he serves, and to the gallant men who com- 
prise the agency. His Bureau has gained the 
admiration of all Americans because it is as 
zealous to protect the innocent as it is de- 
termined to apprehend the guilty, thus ex- 
emplifying the true standard of American 
justice. 

Fidelity, bravery, and integrity is the mot- 
to of this great American institution. How 
well it has adhered to these principles is 
expressed by the implicit confidence mani- 
fested in the Bureau by the American people. 
Unscrupulous misuse of authority is never 
practiced in this Bureau. The nigh perfect 
percentage of convictions resulting from its 
investigations is concrete evidence of the law- 
ful operations of the agents. 

The FBI has gained the admiration of all 
from our school chiidren to those holding 
the highest offices in the Nation; from the 
ranks of labor to the captains of industry. 
Mr. Hoover needs no praise from me. 

Yet I, like millions of other Americans, 
cannot resist the temptation to express the 
thrill which I experienced recently in reading 
the newspaper accounts of the capture and 
conviction of the Nazi saboteurs. This action 
resulted in the saving of thousands of Ameri- 
can lives and preventing the stoppage of 
countless wheels in our vital wartime in- 
dustries. 

This is no time for flights of oratory. This 
is no time for glittering generalities. This is 
no time for political propaganda. This is 
time for hard work. This is time for real 
action. This is time for deeds. We all, from 
the youngest to the oldest, have a serious job 
to do. The survival of our Nation is at stake. 
This is no fantasy, no idle threat to frighten 
people. 

It is gradually dawning upon us that this 
is no powder-puff war. 

It is gradually dawning upon us that this is 
no Hollywood war staged for the benefit of 
news reels. This is no Halloween bugaboo. 
Bombs may blast us while we are assembled 
in this building. 

We—you and I—and all other loyal Ameri- 
cans, are involved in total war 

Our armed forces in foreign lands already 
have given heroic demonstration that they 
will live up to the valiant tradition of Ameri- 
can warriors of the past. Thousands of our 
boys already have made the supreme sacri- 
fice. 

To our military leaders, to the doughboys, 
sailors, aviators, marines, and all others in 
the armed service on foreign soil and at home, 
is assigned the vital task of destroying the 
invading enemy—the enemy from without. 

To our laboring men—the men and women 
in the factories, and the men and women 
on the farms—is assigned the sacred respon- 
sibility to furnish implements and arma- 
ments and the focd that is so vitally neces- 
sary to keep cur fighting forces on the 
march. 








To our law-enforcement officers is assigned 
the sacred duty to guard and protect the 
Nation from the enemy from within. 
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You who are today graduating from the 
Police Academy are joined with a stronger 
tie to the law-enforcement agencies of the 
country. You must remember that an in- 
vading army is visible. Gallant uniformed 
men are at their posts alert for such an 
invasion. Your job is as difficult and at 
times as dangerous as on the direct firing 
front. To detect the enemies who lurk with- 
in our borders—to detect these ruthless 
assassins—requires courage and unbounded 
skill which come only with years of profes- 
sional experience. These slimy spies and 
seditionists work in the darkness of night. 

There are sundry groups—they are different 
varieties who jeopardize our security. Co- 
teries of these species masquerade as friends 
of the country; they are clever, they are cun- 
ning, they spread false propaganda, they echo 
the lying blasts of the Nazis, Japs, and Fas- 
cists. This group has for its mission the 
splitting of our Nation into hostile camps— 
camps which would not concentrate on 
battling foreign enemies, but would create 
conflicts between ourselves—between you and 
me. Theirs is the notorious Nazi theme, 
“Divide and conquer.” 

You must be on the alert to ferret out this 
vile and dangerous group. No quarter must 
be shown them wherever found to exist—in 
high ranks or low ranks, Already some nota- 
ble work has been done by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation along these lines, as is 
attested by the convictions of many Axis 
agents. 

There is another group of saboteurs whom 
you must guard against. This species would 
destroy our bridges, our factories, our trans- 
portation and communication systems. Even 
our schoolhouses, churches, and hospitals are 
targets for these inhuman beasts. 

It is indeed fortunate that since the grave 
emergency in 1939 the work of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has been principally 
directed to the maintenance of internal se- 
curity of our Republic. The chief phase of 
this work, as you are aware, has been coping 
with and preventing such subversive activi- 
ties. 

Splendid results are shown to date. How- 
ever, these are days fraught with danger. 
Every citizen must be on the alert as no one 
can predict what the morrow may bring. 
Excellent cooperation and _ coordination 
among the various law-enforcement agencies 
in every section of the country have furnished 
the Nation with all the benefits of a national 
police with none of the disadvantages. 

There are now mobilized over 150,000 peace 
officers in the Nation to cope with these 
criminals from within. There is the closest 
harmony and cooperation between the intel- 
ligence services of all branches of the armed 
forces, other law-enforcement agencies, in- 
cluding the Federal, State, county, and city. 

This same type of harmony and unity that 
prevails among the law-enforcement agencies 
should prevail among the loyal citizenry of 
our country. 

We must win this war. All our cherished 
freedoms are in peril. It may sound hack- 
neyed, but it is well to be reminded that 
these cherished American freedoms are free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of worship, freedom of peaceful assembly. 

There is another small but vociferous 
group—inclined by its speech to play right 
into the very hands and aims of our enemy. 
They misconstrue the freedom of speech right 
to mean that it is freedom to slander and 
freedom to libel and vilify. hey spread the 
gospel of hate—attacking minority races— 
races as old as time. These self-appointed, 
intolerant saviors of the Nation, by word 
and by deed, are arraying class against class, 
race against race, religion against religion. 
Their purpose is to create confusion, con- 





sternation, and corruption. 
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They are like barking dogs disrupting the 
peaceful nocturnal slumbers of an entire 
neighborhood. Their barks must be stopped 
ere they turn into bitter bites. Pardon me 
if I here point with pride to my home State, 
New York. Here is a vivid, living illustration 
of civilization and tolerance. Here millions 
of humans of all nationalities, peoples from 
every corner of the earth, live side by side in 
harmonious—yes, friendly—relations, going 
about their daily stint in good neighborly 
fashion, inborn prejudices forgotten, truly 
brothers under the skin. Surely it is realized 
that our people have a perfect right to com- 
plain and criticize. Constructive criticism 
makes for a healthy nation. However, I do 
not like to see squawking become the na- 
tional pastime. Why, I am told, one man 
bitterly assailed our Government because he 
could no longer get his favorite golf balls. 
Such fs an example of some of the “terrible” 
sacrifices that these alleged patriots are 
called upon to make. We know it is not this 
type of patriot that helped to build this 
great country. It is the type of the Colin 
Kellys, the Rickenbackers, the Levines, and 
others like them that made America, who 
were ready to answer this country’s call at 
the very moment danger was imminent. No 
sacrifice was too great for them to make. As 
long as this Nation has men of their caliber 
this Nation shall not perish. 

The law enforcement officers will ferret out 
these scoundrels whose bellowing and under- 
ground methods threaten to impede our war 
efforts. 

There is yet another group who thinks this 
war is a political battle. They are continually 
edging for political power and supremacy. 
They do not realize or wish to realize that our 
country is in a struggle for its very existence, 

Let us not overlook our curbstone generals, 
It is fortunate that the country maintains its 
sense of humor. The experts, or self-styled 
military oracles, would keep the Nation in 
laughter were it not for its tragic sequences. 
This group is composed of the greatest second 
guessers in the world In performance they 
excel the Pathe news reels. They know all, 
see all, and could prophesy what should hap- 
pen on a military battlefield at a certain hour, 
on a certain day, 5,000 miles away. King Sol- 
omon was a dunce compared to these modern, 
wise, cocktail-room strategists. Coming vic- 
tories, we hope, will relegate these military 
prognosticators into oblivion. 

Our Government is. as you know, divided 
into three branches—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. Our democratic society leans 
heavily on the law-enforcement profession— 
an arm of the executive branch of the Gov- 





ernment. It is truly the spine of the Govern- 
ment. It is our bulwark against the criminal 


element. Without it the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights would be but a mockery 

Our industrial, religious, and social activi- 
ties could not function properly without this 
protection. Democracy, as we know it, wouid 
be a meaningless, empty symbolism if the 
laws designed to safeguard our lives and 
property were not enforced. This gives you a 
faint idea of your responsibility. I know 
that you are better equipped by the intensive 
training you secured here. I know that you 
are more fortified to deal with the trying work 
that faces you. Remember, you must expect 
criticism, just as we do in Congress. The 
cioser you hew to the line of duty the louder 
will be the wails and shouts of derision from 
some quarters. Pay no heed to these de- 
tractors of the work of the FBI. You will 
probably discover that these critics have axes 
to grind and they may in some instances turn 
out to be “foreign axis.” 

You are all familiar with the history of the 
Police Academy. It is Mr. Hoover’s dream of 
a West Point for police Officers. Suffice to 
say at this time that the academy represents 
the peak in police schools. In recognition, 
cur great President, in 1939, designated the 
FBI as the agency to coordinate the investi- 
gations of national security matters. It is 


indeed reassuring to know that we at home 
have a militant, capable body of fighting men 
protecting our safety adequately and intelli- 
gently. 

The American people look upon the FBI as 
the first line of home defense. Your work is 
as important as the fighting forces. The 
country could not do without you. Agents in 
your ranks have sacrificed their lives in the 
line of duty. They have not died in vain. 
They are gone from us but not forgotten by us. 
We will ever mourn their loss. 

May I earnestly congratulate each of you 
upon successfully completing your course of 
study. May I commend the three officers 
from New York State in whom naturally I 
have a special interest. The citizens of the 
Empire State are very proud that a total of 
39 of our officers now have graduated from 
this academy. 

This, the twentieth session, is about to 
conclude, and you, the participants, will 
travel to nearby and far-flung sections of the 
country. May you carry to your respective 
communities some of the spirit of the found- 
ing fathers whose benign influence still 
hovers and vibrates over the Nation’s Capital. 

May the ideals of our founding fathers, may 
the hope and inspiration of our illustrious 
President and Commander in Chief be realized 
and perpetuated, and may our grand and 
glorious Republic march onward and up- 
ward as a beacon for human liberation. 

We all should be proud to have the oppor- 
tunity to do our share in this most gigantic 
war of all wars, so that the sacred ideals and 
principles that made this Nation the greatest 
democracy on the face of the earth shall 
continue to flourish—so that when victory 
rewards the God-loving peoples of the United 
Nations, as it surely will, the bell of life, 
liberty, and happiness shall toll in beautiful 
peace for all peoples, in all places, at all 
times. 





Address of J. Edgar Hoover at Gradua- 
tion Exercises, FBI National Police 
Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 2, 1942 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the address delivered 
by Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, at the 
graduation exercises of the twentieth 
session, FBI National Police Academy, on 


ctober 31, 1942, be printed in the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The graduating class of the twentieth ses- 
sion of the FBI National Police Academy faces 
the realization that law enforcement today 
assumes its greatest responsibility. Little did 
we think a few years ago that decent people 
would have to fight the battle of survival that 
is now raging. In no other war has there 
been the downright necessity for total mobili- 
zation that exists at the present 

Of utmost importance to every man, 
woman, and child is the stark fact that unless 
we win this war and do it with dispatch, 
little else will matter. You graduates today 
have a solemn task—you and your fellow 
officers in local, county, State, and Federal 
law-enforcing agencies must guard and pro- 
tect the home front, not only from surges 
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of lawlessness but from any national foe that 
penetrates our gates. 

We have no fear that our armed and naval 
forces will not do their part. They are the 
best in the world. But all their achieve- 
ments on the actual battle fronts will be of 
no avail if we of law enforcement 
the lines do not do our own job, and do it 
well. 

One of the problems you will inevitably en- 
counter will be the confusing effects of 
swivel-chair theorists who always know best 
how the other fellow should do his job. We 
see this trend growing every day and we see 
the resulting confusion. 

It is not possible to go through 1 day 
without observing someone, somewhere, tell- 
ing General Marshall, one of the greatest of 
all American generals, how to run the Army. 
And the same applies to the Navy and to law 
enforcement. I am sure, however, that Gen- 
eral Marshall is not influenced by these opin- 
ions. And law enforcement must not per- 
mit itself to be led astray by crackpot the- 
orists. 

One thing you must do—insist that law 
enforcement be kept within the control of 
trained and professional law-enforcing offi- 
cers. Fortunately, law enforcement for many 
years has been preparing for the responsibili- 
ties of the present. A few years ago police 
problems were relatively simple and training 
schools were not considered an urgent ne- 
cessity. Today this has been changed. The 
law-enforcement officer must be a competent 
investigator and appreciate the value of 
science in crime detection; he must take an 
active part in intelligent programs for the 
prevention of crime, particularly among the 
youth of the Nation; he must have a prac- 
tical knowledge of human psychology. Above 
this he must possess, increasingly, a wide 
knowledge of world affairs and be schooled 
in the fronts and subversive programs of the 
international gangsters. Men who are in- 
capable, unintelligent, or nonprogressive have 
no place in our profession. To handle our 
assignments effectively we must be special- 
ists in our chosen field, capable of meeting 
current probiems with up-to-the-minute 
methods of law enforcement 

Gradually, through the years, the unfit 
have been weeded from our ranks. Law en- 
forcement has kept pace with its ever mount- 
ing responsibilities. I am happy that tl 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has be 
privileged to have a part in the 
progress. Our Identification Divisi I 
nical Laboratory, crime reporting facilities, 
and National Police Academy I 
served local law-enforcement agencies 
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With the President’s Directive of 1929, 
designating the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion as the coordinating agency in the in- 


vestigation of national security matters, 155,- 


000 officers pledged their cooperation in safe- 
guarding America from within. To meet this 
situation, a new phase of police training was 


instituted in regional conferences held 
throvghout the land. Here we have hi: t 


opportunity to talk over ou 
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yjresen prob<- 
present prod 


lems, to study the methods used by the 
agents of the enemy, and to blend our efforts 
into a cooperative, smoothly functioning 
unit The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
civilian defense courses for police and 
war traffic schools afforded supplementary 
training in specific phases of our current 
work 

I am pround to say also that the men who 
have preceded you in the National P 
Academy have contributed invaluably t 
continuous training program of law enforce- 
ment. The great majority through their 
own schools have labored diligently with 
their fellow officers and hav rked closely 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
all through the emergency 

While our efforts have met with success 
to date, much remains to be don Each 
Gay of war brings new probl nd added 


responsibilities. The new recruit and 
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auxiliary police mustered in to take the places 
of those who have entered the armed eervices 
must receive intensive training if they are 
intelligently to fulfill their obligations. That 
will be part of your job. 

In assuming our responsibilities we must 
realize that we are not dealing with soft, 
coddling creatures. The agents of the enemy 
are clever, ruthless, and utterly heartless 
individuals, who have learned their devilish 
art in those subjugated lands now stained 
with the blood of innocent people. Like 
parasites, they seek to eat away at our pre- 
paredness program that we also may be an 
easy victim for the Axis machines of war. 
This is a struggle to the death. Unless we do 
cur part here at home and do it well the price 
of failure will be the lives of many of our 
boys on the fronts abroad. 

As men of law enforcement we must strike 
hard and fast against those enemies in our 
midst. Let us carry out our assignments 
thorcughly and vigorously, working shoulder 
to shoulder for the common rause. 

Above all, there must be complete coopera- 
tion and coordination. We are working for 
a common cause and nothing must detract 
us from striking straight’for our objective. 
The presence this morning of General Manuel 
Benitez, of the Cuban national police, and 
his able staff, is a symbol of the cooperation 
we must have. We of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation are proud of our relations with 
our neighbors from the South. We have 
been privileged to work shoulder to shoulder, 
and, I might say, with striking results. It 
is no secret that enemy agents, both in the 
United States and Cuba, have done their 
best to destroy the defense of our two coun- 
ries; neither is it a secret that the enemy 
has failed. The same can be said for our 
neighbors in the north, for the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police have never faltered in 
their work. This is the type of cooperation 
that should be a model for all progressive 
and effective agencies. 

As graduates of the National Police Acad- 
emy, you have the opportunity to do your 
part in this present task of law enforcement. 
You bring to your assignments ability, expe- 
rience, and training. You have had an ex- 
record at the academy and I am 
confident you will continue your good work. 
Though you may encounter hardships and 
make many sacrifices, your efforts will be well 
rewarded by the knowledge that you have 
helped keep America free. You will not work 
alone, today you become an 
integral part of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
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tigation. 

As officers of the law, I commend to you 
an 1 uilling d tion to your country and 

ir professio Prove to a synical ‘world 
that efficiency does count, even in a democ- 
rat that the best politics to play is no 
( all. Just deliver the gocds. I 
Know you will not be found wanting As you 
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Address of Edsel R. Ford at Graduation 
Exercises, FBI National Police Acad- 


emy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
IORI cT ¥ 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
I E SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
M November 2, 1942 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mcus consent to have printed in the Ap- 
penaix oI the Recrop the address de- 
livered by Mr. Edsel R. Ford, president 
of the Ford Motor Co., at the graduating 
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exercises of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation National Police Academy on 
October 31, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Hoover and gentlemen, I consider it a 
great privilege to take part in your gradua- 
tion ceremony and I appreciate the invita- 
tion that has made it possible. As a long- 
time admirer of the work accomplished here, 
this opportunity to personally say so, gives 
me genuine pleasure. It is true of this coun- 
try generally, I think, that as the nature of 
modern police work becomes more widely 
known, popular esteem for it increases. I 
well remember a time—not many years ago— 
when it seemed that the United States was 
practically destitute of law enforcement, 
The land was overrun by gangsters; the 
newspapers were full of their crimes which 
daily grew bolder and more defiant. And 
what was worse, it was generally regarded as 
a thrilling show enacted on the screen of 
real life—a private war between police and 
gangsters, with the public at large merely a 
spectator on the sidelines. There appeared 
to be hardly any perception whatever, that 
crime was equally a vital concern of the pub- 
lic as well as of the police. Added to the 
public indifference at that time, there was 
an insidious spirit of doubt as to whether 
the forces of community-order could cope 
with the low cunning of the underworld. 
Then—suddenly it seemed—the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation entered the picture; its 
men began to move in on the gangsters with 
a most refreshing determination and force, 
and in a surprisingly few months the country 
was entirely rid of its spectacular criminals. 
I mention this because I so vividly recall the 
“lift” to public confidence that was given by 
that FBI action. It had been a bad period; 
stagnation was creeping over the country; 
depression was settling down on business and 
on public morale; but as a consequence of 
that splendid piece of police work, a very 
decided change occurred in the temperature 
of public opinion; an increase in popular con- 
fidence was observed; the people felt a new 
assurance as to the ability and sufficiency of 
Government to handle its problems. 

It was also a dramatic demonstration of 
the extent to which society depends on effi- 
cient police service. I suppose most of us 
would concede that—next to our representa- 
tive parliamentary system—it is on the in- 
tegrity of the courts and the police that the 
American way of life depends for its efficient 
functioning. But like so many of the public 
services that American life has developed, 
police service was too easily taken for granted. 
Too often, in our cities, the police had been 
made a political football, to the disgust of 
officers who held high conceptions of their 
duty, and to the alarm of citizens who knew 
how local abuses can become the source of 
general abuses. Due to the prompt and in- 
telligent action taken here, that state of af- 
fairs, with its shortsightedness and blunders, 
is now happily in the The high stand- 
ards set for modern police work seem to be 
established beyond all possibility of relapse. 

In producing so salutary a situation, this 
National Police Academy has been a most in- 
fluential factor. With vast resources of 
experience and technical skill, and its eager 
willingness to share them, it has become the 
fountainhead of scientific civilian, protection 
in this country. 

It is a fine thing that you men, who are 
actively serving in State, county, and munici- 
pal police systems, have been offered the ad- 
vantages of this academy, to equip yourselves 
for greater usefulness. It is also a fine thing 
for the country that so many of you avail 
yourselves of this offer. The policeman of 
today is in the same position as the doctor 
and teacher: Knowledge of all sorts increases 
50 rapidly, that if one is to keep abreast of 
the f 
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must return to school at intervals. 
what you have wisely done—you have come 
here to obtain the knowledge of specialists, 
and add it to your own knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

By absorbing the newly acquired experi- 
ence and the newly established techniques of 
your profession, some of you will fit yourselves 
for higher rank, and those of rank will fit 
yourselves for more effective work. I under- 
stand you were chosen for this course at 
Washington because of the efficiency you had 
already shown at home, and that is pretty 
good assurance that you will profit by the 
work you have done here. That is about the 
way life pays us off—the reward of good work 
is just the chance to do more good work. 

The exceptional opportunity which this 
academy offers to policemen in service was 
made possible by one man who honors and 
loves this profession and who had a vision of 
its wider service to the country. I am sure 
I express general American sentiment when 
I say that Mr. Hoover is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a public official who was not con- 
tent to follow old methods. He believed so 
much in his profession, and in the contribu- 
tion it could make to the Nation’s strength, 
that he sought to elevate crime prevention 
and crime detection and law enforcement to 
the dignity of a science. To this end every 
field of knowledge was explored for material. 
Every science was laid under tribute. How 
well he has succeeded the whole world knows, 
and you know, who have been studying here. 
Every detail of this Department reveals a 
master’s touch. Why, gentlemen, even the 
casual visitor, as he enters the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation building, senses at once an 
atmosphere of quiet, confident energy and 
efficiency. He notices that everyone he meets, 
from elevator conductor to official, is courte- 
ous, alert, and competent—dqualities that re- 
flect the purposeful character of the head of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

One need not be an expert in police work 
to observe that its range has become so 
widely extended in our time as to compre- 
hend duties that your predecessors of 30 years 
never dreamed of. Even the layman is 
aware how rapidly in recent years the respon- 
sibilities of police service have multiplied. 
It seems that every advance a community 
makes, lays a new burden on its police force, 
Take the matter of highway safety, for ex- 
ample, which has become so pressing a con- 
cern of States and municipalities. The 
public regulation of highway traffic has 
grown to be so important a function, that 
several universities now offer courses for 
police officers in that department alone, and 
among the professors conducting those uni- 
versity courses are former police officers, or 
officers on leave for that purpose. I can 
testify how effectively our American police 
methods have trained the public in princi- 
ples of highway safety, for the Good Drivers’ 
League which I sponsored gave me an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe the thorough- 
ness and success of their efforts. That is a 
familiar example of how police work is 
broadened by the development of the coun- 
try. Nowadays, the policeman not only pro- 
tects the citizen from the criminal—he also 
protects the citizen from himself. 

Now that we are at war, many of the duties 


involved in ivilian defense, and other 
civilian war activities, will fall upon our 
police departments. Even though private 


citizens have been recruited by hundreds of 
thousands for this special work, they will 
always require some degree of experienced 
police direction. So it would seem that the 
policeman, like all the rest of us, will have, 
and does have, plenty to do. 

I should like to mention specially that 
master stroke of FBI wisdom—the enlist- 
ment of the people's active cooperation with 
law-enforcement agencies. In beginning this 
talk I referred to the time in the war between 
crooks and law-enforcement officers, when the 
public stood as spectators on the side line, 






































Well, through popular education by repre- 
sentatives of the FBI, that sort of indiffer- 
ence has utterly vanished. The American 
people as a whole have been enlisted for law 
enforcement, not only morally enlisted but 
intelligently and actively. The wide volun- 
tary acceptance of fingerprinting by the peo- 
ple is just an instance of the quiet and suc- 
cessful educational activities of the men of 
this Bureau. 

But there is another really important 
achievement which has deeply impressed me, 
and that is the influence of the FBI in chang- 
ing the thinking of a large part of young 
America. The psychology of American youth, 
with reference to picturesque criminals, has 
been corrected in a very remarkable way. Be- 
cause of the sensational publicity given to 
crime, the hero of hero-worshipping American 
boyhood a few years ago was the dashing two- 
gun gangster, the daring, law-defying crimi- 
nal, not because our youth were crime- 
minded but because they always admire ven- 
turesome action. But now the gangster here 
has been superseded. The new hero of our 
boys is the FBI man. This, it seems to me, is 
a notable achievement, and one that will 
yield fruit for law and order in years to come. 
And, I am told, not only our youth admire 
the FBI, I also have heard that famous foreign 
police systems, such as Scotland Yard, doif 
their hats in respect 

My experience, of course, has been in 
American industry. And I may say that in- 
dustry naturally is interested in what hes 
been achieved here, because industry always 
is a sufferer when the public mind is un- 
settled by public disorder. By industry I 
do not mean managers primarily, but the en- 
tire job and all the men responsible for it 
The cost of crime falls heavily on the tax- 
paying worker. It is an unnecessary cost. 
I refer not only to the money cost; that, 
indeed, is serious enough, as Mr. Hoover's 
statistics have informed us. but it goes be- 
yond mere money cost. The loss in public 
confidence, the loss in community security, 
the loss in national pride, and in the gen- 
eral upset of morale produced by lax law 
enforcement and criminal disorder—these 
losses are intangible, but they are real beyond 
computation. A peaceable, law-abiding com- 
munity has a far better chance to become 
an industrious, prosperous community than 
has one that is slack and loose. Being 
natural beneficlary, American industry is, 
therefore, also a natural supporter of com- 
munity order. And you men, with your 
training and your sense of responsibility, are 
pssential factors in making that possible 
In these days we all realize more than we did 
that besides our having a stake in our coun- 
try, our country has a stake in us and is de- 
pendent on our doing our full duty, whatever 
or wherever it may be, and I am sure that is 
the philosophy you found exemplified here 
Thank you. 





Position of American Legion on Draft 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mo.day, November 2, 1942 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the able ad- 
dress delivered by Roane Waring, na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, over the Columbia network last 
evening. 











There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow Americans, I am appearing to- 
night as the national commander of the 
American Legion to state definitely the 
Legion’s position on the proposed legislation 
enabling the drafting of the 18- and 19-year 
group. 

The Legion emphatically endorses the bill, 
as asked by the War Department. The 
Legion is unalterably opposed to the O’Daniel 
amendment that ties a string upon the bill 
by providing that the young men inducted 
shall not be ordered to combat duty until 
they have had 1 year of military training. 
Such a biil can have but one effect. 

It will greatly hamper and interfere with 
the War Department in its long-range plan of 
organizing, training, and puiting into the 
field the well-balanced and efficient Army 
necessary to win this war. No one better 
than the Legion knows the necessity of com- 
pletely and thoroughly training a soldier. 
No one better than the Legion Knows the 
terrible price that we will pay if improperly 
or inadequately trained soldiers are used in 
battle. But the Legion also knows that our 
Army’s high command Enows this, too, and 
the Legion has implicit faith in our high 
command. 

The method of training a soldier, the ele- 
ments of his training, and the sufficiency 
of his training are military questions to be 
determined by military men. So also is the 
important question of when a soldier or a 
group of soldiers are ready for combat duty. 

To undertake to fix by law a time limit for 
the training of any group of soldiers is un- 
workable and impractical, especially when 
this time limit is sought to be fixed by legis- 
lators, most of whom are entirely 
pared to decide such a question. Far better 
that we leave these questions to tl 
high command. It has the experience, ths 
training, and professional knowledge neces- 
sary to decide. 

I desire to discuss briefly the seriously 
detrimental effect of this restriction on tl 
proper organization of and training of the 
Army that is necessary to give us victory 

The War Department, in accordance with 
its long-time plan, has certain very 1 
commitments and certain very 
schedules for creating the new and addi- 
tional combat units, and it has a definite 
schedule and plan for the induction into the 
military service of the personnel necessary 
to form these units. This schedule and plan 
must be carried out if we are to have an effi- 
cient and well-balanced and well-trained 
Army. The induction of these new men must 
come at such time and at such place as will 
afford the Army sufficient opportunity for 
their full training to make them availiable 
for combat duty. 

If in the carrying out of tt *hedule for 
new induction the availabilit ; 
19-year-old group is rest 
necessary manpower will have to come from 
and it will be taken from the older groups 
that are available for mil y duty 
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We must recognize that this is a war to 
the death. Every bit of our energy, every 
bit of our native ability, must be utilized to 
its fullest extent, to win this war. With t 
present shortage of shipping facilities, the 
terrific length of our lines of communic 
tion, the colossal supply requirements of the 
war today, any faetor, large or small, that 
adds to the difficuities of those charged wv 
the military execution of this war, or a1! 
effort that hampers them, is a menace to t 
security of this Nation 

Again, a restriction upon the use of t 
18- and 19-year-cld men will freeze one- 
third of the strength of our present combat 
divisions, and it will still more vitally afiect 
the new divisions slated to be act 
1943. It simply means that one-third of 
our ground combat strength will have to be 
discounted for at least another yea The 
question at stake really is, whether the Wa 
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particular groups. 

If this proposed restriction is allowed t 
remain in the bill, then the War Department 
will be forced to concentrat ll of its 18- 
and 19-year-old selectees into separate units 
and earmark them as not available f com- 
bat duty until 1944. This would necessitats 
the setting up in the Army of many division 
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in our convic The question of the 
efficiency of training is a military question 
to be left to the military men for determin- 
ing. We are not too prone to want to leave 
such a question to Congress for its deter- 


mination. We, over the years, have had much 
experience with Congress in national defense 
matters. Year after year this Legion has 


fought, and fought almost single-handedly, 
to aid our military and naval authorities to 
place our Army, our Navy, and our Air Force 
ible, effective footing. 
fortification of Guam 








upon a re 


We pleaded for the 


ne 


and Midway, for the modernization of the 
fortress at Corredigor, and for proper air 
force and anti-air defense to protect the 





But year after year Con- 
failed in its obligation to make the 
appropriation, and by meager al- 
lowances reduced our Regular Army to almost 
the standing of a constabulary. Had Guam 
been properly fortified and properly protected, 
had the Philippine Islands had the necessary 
air defenses and cffensive plane equipment, 
the Japanese would never have reached 
and our marines would not today 
be dying on the Solomon Islands. With this 
background behind us, these experiences that 
the Legion has had, we cannot agree that 
the military knowledge, foresight, and prepa- 
ration of Congress are such that the Senate 
amendment should determine when a soldier 
is fitted for combat duty. Congress might do 
well by g itself more concern over work 
stoppage in war production, whether caused 
by misguided labor or badly advised manage- 
ment. A few more restraints along these lines 
will be more helpful in prosecuting the war 
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to a successful conclusion than to undertake 
to restrict the Army in the training and em- 
ployment of a soldier. 

We of the Legion are committed by con- 


vention mandate to the passage of this legis- 
lation with no limitations placed upon it. 
It is the only sound and intelligent way to 
handle the question, and therefore, to you 
Legionnaires who are listening in, I urge that 
vou take action now. Let your Congressmen 
know that you expect this law to be passed, 
¥ yns that will hamper in 
any way execution. To those of you— 
non-Legionnaires, and I hope there are many 
of you—if you agree with the Legion’s posi- 
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n and our Army’s desire, I ask that you 
take the necessary steps to acquaint your 
representatives in both Houses of Congress 
with your view: 

This may be construed as a “pressure” ef- 
fort on my part, and the charge be made that 
the Legion is a pressure group.” My answer 
is ;: The Legion, over the years, has de- 
voted itself to the preservation of our ideals 
of vernment ar to the maintenance of 

lequate national defense. We have never 

our pressure, but, at a time like this, if 

I pressure to preserve the ideals for 
which we stand, to make this Government 
to maintain our necessary arma- 

na } é then—yes; we will become 

pr ure group” and we will use that “pres- 
ure” to the fullest extent of our ability to 





Reaffirmation of Our Faith in the 
American Way of Life 


REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


WA 
I? ( REPRESENTATIVES 
2 ber 2, 1942 
Mr, JENSEN Mr. Speaker, in these 
« f trial, t days when thrift, self- 





restraint, neighborly sharing, and sup- 
port of our allies must become virtues, 
we in our bewilderment turn to ideals 
for sustenance. What are we fighting 
for?—the preservation of the democratic 
way of life, preservation of the four free- 
doms—the essence of our own Constitu- 
tion. These must be maintained to save 
democratic government from destroying 
itself by excesses of its own power. 

Looking back over the history of the 
world’s civilizations we find numerous 
immortal declarations of principles which 
are enduring. In the hard paths our 
forefathers trod to establish liberty and 
justice, there stand out Patrick Henry’s 
stirring appeal to the liberty-loving 
patriots of the Colonies, Washington’s 
immortal Farewell Address, and Lincoln’s 
inspired message at Gettysburg. Now, in 
this critical time in the life of our 
country comes this notable rededication 
of American principles from our former 
Chief Justice to take its place among the 
immortal declarations of our history. 

It is one of the most forceful and 
scholarly expositions of the American 
way of life to be found. It is the address 
delivered by former Chief Justice of the 
United States, Charles Evans Hughes, 
here, in this very Chamber, to the Con- 
gress assembled on the 4th of March 1939, 
celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the first meeting of Con- 
gress. 

In order that the inspiration of this 
noble message may be broadcast at this 
crucial hour, almost one might say in 
the form of a reaffirmation of the faith, 
I set forth herewith the text of this great 
speech: 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, ladies and gentlemen, I thank 
Senator BarKiey from the depths of my heart 
for his very generous words 

Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the most significant fact in 
connection with this anniversary is that 
after 150 years, notwithstanding expansion 
of territory, enormous increase in popula- 
tion, and profound economic changes, despite 
direct attack and subversive influences, there 
is every indication that the vastly preponder- 
ant sentiment of the American people is that 
our form of government shall be preserved. 

We come from our distinct departments of 
governmental activity to testify to our unity 
of aim in maintaining that form of govern- 
ment in accordance with our common pledge. 
We are here not as masters but as servants, 
not to glory in power but to attest our loy- 
alty to the commands and restrictions laid 
down by our sovereign, the people of the 
United States, in whose name and by whose 
will we exercise our brief authority. If 
such representatives we have, as Benjamin 
Franklin said, “no more durable preeminence 
than the different grains in an hourglass,” 
we serve our hour by unremitting devotion to 
the principles which have given our Govern- 
ment both stability and capacity for orderly 
progress in a world of turmoil and revolution- 
upheavals. Gratifying as is the record of 
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shievement, it would be extreme folly to 
engage in mere laudation or t urrender to 
the enticing delusions of a thoughtless 
optimism Forms of gove nt, however 
we contrived, cannot a their own 
permanence. If we owe to the wisdom and 
restraint of the fathers a system of gov- 
ernment which has thus far stood the test, 
we f ynize that it i I by wisdom 
An i in our own ads that we can 
make that system last. If today we find 
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ground for confidence that our institutions 
which have made for liberty and strength 
will be maintained, it will not be due to 
abundance of physical resources or to pro- 
ductive capacity, but because these are at the 
command of a people who still cherish the 
principles which underlie our system and be- 
cause of the general appreciation of what is 
essentially sound in our governmental struc- 
ture. 

With respect to the influences which shape 
public opinion, we live in a new world. 
Never have these influences operated more 
directly, or with such variety of facile instru- 
ments, or with such overwhelming force. 
We have mass production in opinion as well 
as in goods. The grasp of tradition and of 
sectional prejudgment is loosened. Postu- 
lates of the past must show cause. Our in- 
stitutions will not be preserved by venera- 
tion of what is old, if that is simply expressed 
in the formal ritual of a shrine. The Ameri- 
can people are eager and responsive. They 
listen attentively to a vast multitude of 
appeals and, with this receptivity, it is only 
upon their sound judgment that we can base 
our hope for a wise conservatism with con- 
tinued progress and appropriate adaptation 
to new needs. 

We shall do well on this anniversary if 
the thought of the people is directed to the 
essentials of our democracy. Here in this 
body we find the living exponents of the 
principle of representative government—not 
government by direct mass action but by 
representation, which means leadership as 
well as responsiveness and accountability. 

Here the ground swells of autocracy, de- 
structive of parliamentary independence, have 
not yet upset or even disturbed the authority 
and responsibility of the essential legislative 
branch of democratic institutions. We have 
a national government equipped with vast 
powers which have proved to be adequate to 
the development of a great nation, and at 
the same time maintaining the balance be- 
tween centralized authority and local au- 
tonomy. It has been said that to preserve 
that balance, if we did not have States we 
should have to create them. In our 48 States 
we have the separate sources of power neces- 
sary to protect local interests and thus also 
to preserve the central authority, in the vast 
variety of our concerns, from breaking down 
under its own weight. Our States, each with 
her historic background and supported by the 
loyal sentiment of her citizens, afford op- 
portunity for the essential activity of political 
units, the advantages of which no artificial 
territorial arrangement could secure. If our 
checks and balances sometimes prevent the 
speedy action which is thought desirable, 
they also assure in the long run a more de- 
liberate judgment. And what the people 
really want, they generally get. With the 
ultimate power of change through amend- 
ment in their hands they are always able 
to obtain whatever a preponderant and abid- 
ing sentiment demands. 

We not only praise individual liberty but 
our constitutional system has the unique dis- 
tinction of insuring it. Our guaranties of 
fair trials, of due process in the protection of 
life, liberty, and property—which stands be- 
tween the citizen and arbitrary power—of 
religious freedom, of free speech, free press, 
and free assembly, are the safeguards which 
have been erected against the abuses threat- 
ened by gusts of passion and prejudice which 
in misguided zeal would destroy the basic in- 
terests of democracy. We protect the funda- 
mental right of minorities, in order to save 
democratic government from destroying it- 
self by the excesses of its own power. The 
firmest ground for confidence in the future 
is that more than ever we realize that, while 
democracy must have its organization and 
controls, its vital breath is individual lib- 
erty. 

I am happy to be here as the representa- 
tive of the tribunal which is charged with 
the duty of maintaining, through the de- 
cision contreversies, these constitutional 
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guaranties. We are a separate but not an 
independent arm of government. You, not 
we, have the purse and the sword. You, not 
we, determine the establishment and the 
jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts and 
the bounds of the appefate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. The Congress first as- 
sembled on March 4, 1789, and on September 
24, 1789, as its twentieth enactment, passed 
the Judiciary Act—to establish the judicial 
courts of the United States—a statute which 
is a monument of wisdom, one of the most 
satisfactory acts in the long history of notabie 
congressional i¢gisiation. It may be said to 
take rank in our annals as next in import- 
ance to the Constitution itself. 

In thus providing the judicial establish- 
ment, and in equipping and sustaining it, 
you have made possible the effective func- 
tioning of the department of government 
which is designed to safeguard with judicial 
impartiality and independence the interests 
of liberty. But in the great enterprise cf 
making democracy workable we are all part- 
ners. ne member of our body politic cannot 
say to another: “I have no need of thee.” We 
work in successful cooperation by being true, 
each department to its own functions, and 
all to the spirit which prevades our institu- 
tions, exalting the processes of reason, seek- 
ing through the very limitations of power the 
promotion of the wise use of power, and 
finding the ultimate security of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and the promise 
of continued stability and a rational progress 
in the good sense of the American people. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the address delivered 
by Wendell L. Willkie on October 26: 


20: 

Several months ago it occurred to me that 
perha I cou'd make a contribution to the 
war by visiting the world’s people who have 


Ps 

a stake in it. I wanted to see them. I 
yr 

g 

1 









wanted to talk to them at their fightir 
fronts. I also wanted frank discussion wit! 
both leaders and people in countries which 


have not yet decided on their course of 
action. 
Naturally, in time of war, it is impossible 


+ 


» leave this country without permission. 
So I applied to the President for permission 
to visit the Middle East, Russia, and China. 
I wanted to go as a private citizen, as I had 
gone to England when she alone V 
yurageously holding the free world's 


t Jt , 
line against Hitler. The President reed to 
n 
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ey 





ei 
I 








iy trip, and asked that I perform certain 
pecific tasks for him, which I was happy to 





u 
WENT AS A FREE p 
It was clearly underst 1 t 1him and 
T & LC m i} 


xpress my opinion while 
so when I returned 
hundreds and 
he world in the 
I made it crystal 
a free citizen of 
@ free country, a member of a different party 
from the President’s—in fact, 
who opposed him in 1940 

I traveled in a four-engined Consolidated 


bomber, which had been converted for trans- 






the candidate 





port service, and which was operated and 
navigated with extraordinary skill by Ameri- 
can Army officers. All my personal expenses 
I paid myself. If I have occasion to write 
articles, reporting on my journey at greater 
length, any proceeds will be paid at my 
direction to various war-relief agencies that 
are supporting our common cause. 

I make these points clear because the citi- 
zens of a democracy have the right to know 
them, and tonight I am reporting to you, 
and summarizing my conclusions, as an 
American, interested only in the welfare of 
my country and proud that I am accountable 
only to my fellow citizens 

CONVINCED WORLD IS SMALL 


If I ever had any doubts that the world 
has become small and completely interde- 
pendent, this trip would have dispelled them 
altogether. I traveled a total of 31,000 miles, 
which sounds very far. The net impression 
of my trip, however, is not one of distance 
from other peoples but of closeness to them. 

Now, the extraordinary fact is that to cover 
these apparently enormous distances we were 
in the air a total of onlv 160 hours. We 
usually flew from 8 to 10 hours a day when 
Wwe were on the move, which means that, 
cut of the 49 days I allotted to the trip, I 
had about 30 days on the ground for the 
accomplishment of the purpos* A 

The new world that has been opened up 
by modern inventions was never more vividly 
illustrated, I think, than on our last lap 
home. 








We left Chengtu on Cctobe1 v- 
eled almost 1,000 miles in China, cro the 





vast expanse of the Gobi D 
Mongolian Republic, crossed thousands of 
miles of Siberia, crossed the Beri Sea, the 
full length of Alaska and the full width of 
Canada, and arrived in the United States 
4 days later, on October 13 


id the 








CALLS FOR GLOBAL PLANNING 

I say to you, there are no distant points in 
the world any longer. The myriad millions of 
human beings of the Far East are as close to 
us as Los Angeles is to New York by the 
fastest railroad trains. I cannot escape the 
conviction that in the future w 
them must concern us, aimost as much as 
the problems of the people of California con- 
cern the people of New York 





must be global 

Now, this world we live in has become 
small not only on the map but also in the 
minds of men. All around the world there 









£ some ideas which millions and millions 
of men hold in common, almost as much : 

if they lived in the same town. One of these 
ideas, and one which I can report without 


hesitation, has tremendous enificance for 
us in America; it is th ix 








pe with which the Oks to th 
ether I was talk ) resic c 
or Natal in Brazil, or o his 
n on his he ae | y c a ft 
er or a kin E ) C 2 Y i 
1 in al nt Bagel d Y an « 4 
weaver of carpets in legendary Ff ia, now 
] wn as Iran, or a foll ( At k 1 
those streets of Ankara, which look so like 
the streets of cur middle western cities, or to 
a strong-limbed, resolute factory worker in 
- to Stalin himself, or the enchant- 
tl eat G of Cl 
uer t l a - 
nter ¢ ec ol tT K ess 
Sil ia he I v x , ) 
these people < 5 hers, I found 
2 ail hay one comn 1 bond, and 
the r deep f hip the United 
State 
ro Us 
The. € OY rn to tt 
United States with a friendlins which is 
often akin to genuine affection I bring 
back to you this clear and significant fact: 
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that there exists in the world vy a gigantic 
reservoir of good will to 
can people. 

Many things have created tl enormous 
reservoir. At the top of the 
pitals, schools, and colleges which Ame! 
cans—many of them missional! 
founded in the far corners of the world 
Many of the new leaders of oid countri 
men who are today running Iraq or Tt 


rd you, the Ameri- 





or China—have studied under Americar 
teachers whose only interest |! been to 
spread knowledge. Now, in our time of cris 


we owe a great debt to these men and women 
who have made friends for u 
Good will has also been ed up for us 
like credit in a bank account, by th Ame 
icans who have pioneered in the 
new roads, new airways, new shipping 
They have caused the world to think of 
people who move gocds and ideas, and mov 
them fast. They like us for this and the 
respect us. 
Our motior 





pictures have played an im- 





portant role in building up this resery 
friendliness They are shown 1 « t 
world. People of every cou ) 

their own eyes what we look like, car 
our voices. From Natal Chungking I \ 


plied with questions about American moti 
picture stars—questicns asked eagerly by 
shopgirls and those who served m2 ¢ 


eagerly by the wives of 


and kings. 





FINDS ALL ADMIRE LABOR HERE 
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is reservoir is the clean, the invigorating 
water of freedom 

I bring you the assurance that this reser- 
I also bring you the warning that 

It is leaking dangerously. It 

thousand points. It is leaking 
ding cracks and holes. 
sles have not been punched in the 
reservoir by Hitler. They have been punched 
All the leaks in this priceless r€servoir 
are of our own making. For the very existence 
is built on confid in us, 
cur integrity of purpose, our honesty in 
ling, our ability in performance. We have 
How have 





dilv snre 
dily spre 








f this reservoi 








made great promises 


n fulfillec 


these prom- 
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FLOW OF WAR MATERIALS HIT 


Take the vital matter of our preducticn of 
x materials, Here we are, supposedly the 


biggest industrial nation on earth. But the 
flow of war materials out of this country to 
me of the nations I visited is not only small 
mpared to the immensity of 





itself, but as c 








we are engaged in it is trag- 

1 i 
This was first dramatized for me nct at the 
end of the trip but near the start, when I saw 
a warehouse that was supposedly an impor- 


t distribution center for American mate- 
ials to be delivered by air transport. That 
warehouse was about the size of my house in 
Rushville, which has 10 rooms. But when I 

me to examine the goods in it, I found there 
h to fill 1 room cf such a 


materials 


ver-smaller 
} nds ¢ 


ha Ol 


people 











nd grueling action and which tood up 
the beginning of 


hipping routes which will some time carry 
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200,000,000 people of Russia and the 450,000,- 
000 people of China—people like you and 
me—are bewildered and anxious. They know 
what they are fighting for. They are not 
so sure of us. Many of them have read the 
Atlantic Charter. Rightly or wrongly, they 
are not satisfied. They ask, “What about a 
Pacific Charter? What about a World 
Charter?” 

Their doubts were expressed to me in sim- 
ple, unmistakable questions, ‘Is there to be 
a charter only for the millions of the Western 
Hemisphere?” they asked. “Is there to be no 
charter of freedom for the billion people of 
the East? Is freedom supposed to be price- 
less for the white man or for the western 
world, but of no account to us in the East?” 

Many cf them asked me the question 
which has become almost a symbol all 
through Asia, “What about India?” Now, I 
did not go to India. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss that tangled question tonight. But 
it has one aspect, in the East, which I should 
report to you. From Cairo on it confronted 
me at every turn. The wisest man in China 
said to me: 

“When the aspiration of India for freedom 
was put aside to some future date, it was not 
Great Britain that suffered in public esteem 
in the Far East. It was the United States.” 





MEANING OF FREEDOM QUESTIONED 


This wise man was not with 


quarreling 


British imperialism in India when he said 
this—a benevolent imperialism, if you like. 
He does not happen to believe in it, but he 


was not even talking about it. He was tell- 
ing me, and through me, you, that by our 
silence on India we have already drawn heav- 
ily on our reservoir of good will in the East 
People of the East who would like to count 
on us are doubtful. They cannot ascertain 
from cur Government’s wishy-washy attitude 
toward the problem of India what we are 
likely to feel at the end of the war about all 


the other hundreds of millions of Eastern 
peoples. They cannot tell from our vague 
and vacillating talk whether o1 





g not we really 
do stand for freedom, or what we mean Dy 
freedom 

In Africa, in the Middle East, throughout 
the Arab world, as well China and the 
whole Far East, freedom means the orderly 
but scheduled abolition of the colonial sys- 





tem. I can assure you that this is true. I 
can assure you that the rule of people by 
other peoples is not freedom, and not what 
we must fight to preserve 

Please understand—I am not talking about 
the Commonwealth of Free Nations. I am 
talk about the colonial system wherever 





it exists, under whatever nat We Ameri- 

cans are still too apt to think and spsak of 

the British Empire We must recognize the 

truth that in vast areas of the world there 

is no longer any British e but ins 
I 


a proud Commonwealth of 











ut remnan 
ser that through- 
} Le e men and 
women numbered in millions wl are work- 
ing selflessly and with great skill toward re- 
ducing these remnants, extending the Com- 
monwealth in place of the ionial system 
REFERS TO SMUTS’ SPEDICH 
This it seemed to me, ¥ what General 
' £ ) recent dra- 
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pines are a British problem. If we fail to 
deliver, by force of arms, the independence 
we have promised to the Filipinos, the whole 
Pacific world will be the loser. We must 
believe these simple truths, and speak them 
loudly and without fear. Only in this way 
can the peoples of the world forge, in this 
war, the strength and the confidence in each 
other which we will need to win the peace. 

There will be lots of tough problems. And 
they will differ in different mandates, difer- 
ent colonies. Not all the peoples of the world 
are ready for freedom, or can defend it, the 
day after tomorrow. But today they all want 
some date to work toward, some guaranty 
that the date will be kept. For the future, 
they do not ask that we solve their problems 
for them. They are neither so foolish nor 
so faint-hearted. They ask only for the 
chance to solve their own problems with eco- 
nomic as well as political cooperation. For 
the peoples of the world intend to be free 
not only for their political satisfaction but 
also for their economic advancement. 

There are other holes that we are blindly 
punching in our reservoir of good will which 
can be more easily repaired. One of them is 
the half-ignorant, half-patronizing way in 
which we have grown accustomed to treating 
many of the peoples in Eastern Europe and 
Asia. 

ASKS BETTER UNITED STATES REPRESENTATION 

The rulers of our Allies and our potential 
allies are proud and intelligent men. The 
Shah of Iran, the Prime Minister of Iraq, the 
Prime Minister or the Foreign Minister of 
Turkey, the Generalissimo of China—to men- 
tion just a few—are men who understand the 
world and who have important ideas about 
the future. They are in substantial agree- 
ment, for example, as to the necessity of 
abolishing imperialism, of liberating the peo- 
pies of the world, of making freedom a reality, 
instead of just a nice word 

They feel unanimously, I think, that the 
United States can, and must, make an enor- 
mous contribution to the new solutions. 
They are able and eager to work with repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to begin 
now 

But consider our policy. We have consist- 
ently failed to send to these men representa- 
tives with authority to discuss such problems 
intelligently and to take realistic steps to- 
ward their solution 

Cne of our representatives to a great power, 
for example, although he has worked for more 
than 2C years in the country where he is sta- 
tioned, has not troubled to learn the language 
of a proud and sensitive people to which he 
is accredited. On special missions to 
Russia no one of Cabinet rank has been sent 
from this country Stalin. It 
was the British Prime Minister who primarily 
spoke for us on the last such mission. Be- 
tween Cairo and Teheran live the Arab- 
speaking peoples in half a dozen lands with 
great traditions and great futures. Yet when 
I was there we had in all this area no minister 
or embassador in residence 

We must wipe out the distinction in our 






our 


to talk to Mr. 





minds between first-class and second-class 
allies. We must send to represent us smong 
all our Allies really distinguished men who 
are important enough their own right to 





care tell our President the truth. 
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There is one more le 
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reservolr oO1 
which I must report to you. It 
can be plugged, I t I 
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gressive action by the people of democratic 
nations, and especially of ] 
This is the atrophy of 3 
produced by stupid, = 
cratic censorship 

It has been suggested much of late, for ex- 
ample, that private citizens, particularly those 
not expert in military affairs or those unt - 
nected with government, should refra rom 
making suggestions about the conduct of the 
war—military, industrial, ¢ nomic, or polit- 
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na 


ical. It is said that we must remain silent 
and allow our leaders and the experts to solve 
these problems unmolested. 

This position threatens, I believe, to become 
a tight wall which will keep the truth out 
and lock misrepresentation and false security 
within, I have reported to you tonight that 
in many important respects we are not doing 
a good job; that we are on the road to win- 
ning the war, but that we run a heavy risk of 
spending far more in men and materials than 
we need to spend. This report is based on 
facts. Such facts should not be censored. 
They should be given to us all. For unless 
we recognize and correct them, we may lose 
the friendship of half our allies before the 

] the peace. 












war is over and then lose 

It is plain that to win this war we must 
make it our war, the war of all of us. In 
order to do this we must al) know as much 
about it as possible, subject only to the needs 
of military security. A misdirected censor- 
ship will not accomplish this. 


MAGINOT LINE AS A WARNING 

You all recall that France had a military 
leader by the name of Maginot. When a 
farsighted citizen of France occasionally sug- 
gested that px conditions of modern 
warfare were such that fortresses built under- 
ground would not be adequate against air- 
planes and tanks, he was reminded that he 
should leave such matters to the experts. 

The record of this war to date is not such 
as to inspire in us any sublime faith in the 
infallibility of our military and naval ex- 
perts. Let’s have no more of this nonsense. 
Military experts, as well as our leaders, must 
be constantly exposed to democracy’s great- 
est driving power—the whiplash of public 
opinion, developed from honest, free discus- 
sion. Men with great power usually like to 
live free of criticism. But when they get 
that way, that’s the time to increase the 
criticism 

For instance, it was public criticism of the 
constant failures in North Africa that brought 
about a change of command there. When I 
was in Egypt, that new command stopped 
Rommel. It has now begun aggressive fight- 
ing. I hope our aid to this action will be 
adequate and prompt, so that Britain and 
America will be able to eliminate Rommel, 
free North Africa from Axis domination, and 
begin an assault o1 1e soft spots of south- 
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SECOND-FRONT PLEA REITERATED 

I reiterate: We and our Allies must estab- 
lish a second fighting front in Europe. I 
also hope that shortly we can put the con- 
siderable force in India to aggressive use in 
an all-out attack on Burma, as General Wa- 
vell has urged. Thus we will relieve the pres- 
sure of our enemies on China and Russia, 
our superb fighting Allies 

I have tried to outline to you the major 
conciusions of a trip around the world in 
the middle of é told you of 
our greatest asset, our reservoir of good will, 
and I have told you of the holes we have 
punched in t sservoir. I have told you 
of certain real accomplishments, and I have 

















also told you that in m espects we are 
net doing a good job may well ask, 
“What does it all add up t I will try to 
state it briefly. 

I believe that i 1 military sense we can 
win this wai I believe we have the re- 
£0urce the ms wer, and the courage to 
do s But a military victory, as such, will 
not be ¢ gn 

Now, I havea n the service, as so many 
of you hay And when I set this boy of mine 
aga k 1 of wl I 
all ove \ I } ut 
that a military \ will n be enough 
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The total defeat of the Japanese war lords, 
the total crushing of the German Wehr- 
macht, could not in themselves solve the 
problems of this great, tumultuous earth. 
We must fight our way through not alone 
to the destruction of our enemies but to a 
new world idea. We must win the peace. 


PEACE TO MAKE WORLD FREE 


To win that peace, three things seem to 
me necessary: First, we must plan now for 
peace on a global basis; second, the world 
must be free, economically and politically, 
for nations and for men, that peace may 
exist in it; third, America must play an 
active, constructive part in freeing it and 
keeping its peace. 

When I say that peace must be planned 
on a global basis I mean quite literally that 
it must embrace the earth. Continents and 
oceans are plainly only parts of a whole, seen, 
as I have just seen them, from the air. Russia 
and China, Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, Iraq, and 
Iran are also parts. And it is inescapable that 
there can be no peace for any part of the 
world unless the foundations of peace are 
made secure throughout all parts of the 
world. 

When I say that in order to have peace 
this world must be free, I am only reporting 
that a great process has started which no 
man—certainly not Hitler—can stop. Men 
and women all over the world are on the 
march, physically, intellectually, and spiritu- 
ally. After centuries of ignorant and dull 
compliance hundreds of millions of people in 
eastern Europe and Asia have opened the 
books. Old fears no longer frighten them. 
They are no longer willing to be eastern 
slaves for western profits. They are begin- 
ning to know that men’s welfare throughout 
the world is interdependent. They are re- 
solved, as we must be, that there is no more 
place for imperialism within their own so- 
ciety than in the society of nations. The big 
house on the hill surrounded by mud huts 
has lost its awesome charm 

WESTERN WORLD ON TRIAL 

Our western worid and our presumed 
supremacy are now on trial. Our boasting 
and our big talk leave Asia cold. Men and 
women in Russia and China and in the Mid- 
dle East are conscious now of their own 
potential strength. They are coming to 
know that many of the decisions about the 
future of the world lie in their hands, and 
they intend that these decisions shall leave 
the peoples of each nation free from foreign 
domination—free for economic, social, and 
spiritual growth. 

Finally, when I say that this world de- 
mands the full participation of a self-con- 
fident America, I am only passing on an 
invitation which these peoples of the East 
have given us. They would like the United 
States to be one of their partners in this 
grand adventure. They want us to join them 
in creating a new society, global in scope, 
free alike of the economic injustices of t 
West and the political malpractices of t 
East. But as a pariner in that great new 
combination they want us neit ] it, 
incompetent, nor afraid. They want a part- 
ner who will not hesitate to speak out for 
the correction of injustice anyw 
world 

Our allies in the East know that we intend 
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to pour out our resources in this war. But 
they expect us now—not after the war—to 


power of 


use the enormous 
promote liberty 





not yet fighting, ng I ess eagerly 
for us to accept challe1 g oppor- 
tunity of all chance t help 
create a new 1 ¥ h 1 and 
women tne globe around live i row 
invi ited by freedom 
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Monday, November 2, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article captioned 
“Mr. Willkie in Asia,” written by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, and appearing in the 
Washington Pest under date of October 
31, 1942, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpb. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
MR, WILLKIE IN ASIA 

We do not know from Mr. Willkie’ 
whether he took the opportunity of di 
ing with his hosts in the East the difficult and 
searching questions which they put to him 
Presumably he did, and presumably ! 
told us on the radio Monday evening is only 
what they said to him, and not what he, as a 
semiofficial ambassador from the West, mu 





in frankness and candor, have said to them. 
For surely he cannot have allowed m 

think that he thinks that on all count 

and our British Allies stand convicted H 


was told, for example, that the people 

Asia know what they are fighting for, but th 
they do not know what we are hting f 
But as a matter of fact, is this true? Is i 
true that the war aims of Gen. Chiang Kai- 








shek and Mr. Gan cle e ¢ 
war aims are not? 

Ve must hope that on the subject of 
imperialism he did not fail ex} n to 
xen. Chiang Kai-s} hat ( é \ 





shek thi Ww i 
with Japan because we refused the 
and persistent offers of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to settle all our differences 
expense of China, for the Chinese people 

the last people on earth who have th 





to question our good faith, and what we « 
in refusing to sell cut China in r} 
hour is more important than all the wore 


that can be pronounced on the sul 
war aims and of liberty and justice 
We must hope also that Mr. Wilikie did 















not fail to expiain in Chungkiz that we are 
able to be the fighting ally of China y 
because the British natior d steadfast 
and true and all alone for ! I i 
our other enemy in lrope W ! ‘ 
when Britain's deve ! I end : 
of weak nations was aspersed, that Mr. Will- 
kie reminded his host of P nd f 
N rway and of Holland and Belgium : d 
Greece, and pointed out to them that no 
other people in the world ha n 
proofs of a willingness to take awful ri 
in coming to the help of othe f Bi 
were remotely the cynical im} 22 t pows 
that ungrateful men mal } 
Britain could long ago have found way ) 
strike a bargain, if not with Hitl t with 
the German Army, at the expe f Ru 
and eastern Europe. 

We shall not do justi i the I by 

B a 
{ I 4 
1 unc 
tT ( 
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ourselves, are responsible for the future of 
Asia, and that if India, for example, is not 
united and independent and a strong fight- 
ing ally it is all our fault. 

hus I should like to know what Mr. 
Willkie learned about the real intentions of 
Gandhi and the Congress Party, and what in 
his judgment would be the practical results 
of entrusting the government of India to 
them now. The record, as set forth in quo- 
tations from what Gandhi has said about the 
war, has been compiled by a Hindu jour- 
nalist, Mr. T. A. Raman, in a book called 
What Does Gandhi Want? That record 
ought to be studied by everyone who feels 
called upon to take a position on the Indian 
question 

On June 18, 1940, when France fell, this 
is what Gandhi wrote in his weekly paper: 
‘The bravery of the French soldier is world 
known. But let the world Know also the 
great bravery of the French statesmen in 
suing for peace 

On July 6, 1940, Gandhi issued “an appeal 
to every Briton” in which he said: “I would 
J lay down the arms you have as be- 
ng useless for saving you or humanity. You 





will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
t > what they want of the countries you 
cal possessions. Let them take posses- 





sion of your beautiful island, with your many 
beautiful buiidin You will give all these, 
but neither your soul nor your minds. If 
these gentlemen choose to occupy your homes, 
you will vacate them. If they do not give you 
free passage out, you will allow yourself, man, 
woman to be slaughtered, but you 


‘ 
sfx) } ri nra + > dad 
will 1 ullegiance to them. 


and child, 





is year he was aske 
r 





q) he free Indian government 
pern Nations to use Indian ter- 
rive ilitary operations against 
Japa \xis Powers?” To this hs 
repl sr that “if I have any 





imagined National Gov- 





€ uld be no further assist- 
ance save the toleration of the United Nations 
on Indian inder well-defined conditions 
Naturally there will be no prohibition against 
any Indian giving his own personal help by 
way of beir recri and of giving financial 
1. It should be 1 f od that the Indian 
AY I bee d r dad with tt! with- 
c + the Pp , 
\ V nD i that “the wisest man 
C t him that wt the ast - 
tion of I i free nm was put aside to 
: : 4 t cate t Vv I t Gre Britain 
that suffered in public esteem in t. 
it ¥ the United States.” d 
te y i wis 5 
ht toc b Gandl Then ld 
t t a reaii 
ae 
TL. p.1. eee . Wy. 
The Role of Congress During War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
10N. WRIGHT PATMAN 
KON. IGH MAN 
OF TEXAS 
I THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 
1 Nov ber 2, 1942 
PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
] extend my remarks in the 
i I al I ewith remarl 
( S f the House [Mr. Ray- 
I Re nt ve Ewinc THOM- 
N, of El P Tt and Lynpon B 
JOHNS Au I and John 1 City, 
Tex., W h repre it the prc n 


the Texas Forum of the Air, a weekly 
broadcast, for Sunday, November 1, 1942: 


Mr. Parman. It is seldom that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
actively participates on any public forum. 
Today we will be privileged to hear a dis- 
cussion on this program, in which the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives— 
Texas’ and the Southwest's No. 1 citizen— 
the Honorable Sam Rayspurn, will be the 
principal participant 

In identifying different sections of our 
great Nation, we say: the North, the South, 
the East, or the West Neither correctly 
identifies or indicates the great Lone Star 
State—Texas. The only correct designation 
for Texas is the Southwest, because Texas is 
the Southwest. 

No man in Washington or elsewhere knows 
more about the science of our American Gov- 
ernment than Speaker Rayspurn. His advice 
and counsel are always sought by the Chief 
Executive in peacetime, and in time of war, 
he is greatly relied upon by our Commander 
in Chief 

In view of the timeliness of the subject 
that he will discuss, along with two of our 
distinguished colleagues the Honorable 
EWING THOMASON of E] Paso, ranking member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House, and the Honorable Lynpon B. JoHN- 
son of Austin, Tex.. Member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House, Speaker 
RayYBuRN has been persuaded to accept this 
place on the program at this time. 

First, Mr. Speaker, we would like for you 
to discuss the role of Congres: this global 
War, and after you have discussed this sub- 
ject, Congressman THOMASON and JOHNSON, 
who are in the studio here with us, desire to 
ask you some questions concerning your ex- 
pressed opinions 

So I now desire to present to our South- 
west or Texas audience, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives—the Honorable 
SAM RAYBURN. 

Mr, RaysBurn. We call this a people’s war, 
and it is well to remember that the Congress 
is the people’s Congress 

The President is elected to represent the 
people as a whole and his leadership is ac- 
cepted by the peop as it should be. The 
people as a whole whom the President repre- 
sents are made up of many people with dif- 
ferent occupations and numerous interests. 
It is in the Congress that the vari neeas 
and interests of the people find expression 
It is in the Congress that ou 





£ 


of the clash of 


contending opinions is forged the democratic 
unity of a democratic people 

Too many critics mistake the deliberations 
of the Congréss for its decisions. They hear 


farmer's problems explained and his point 
of view presented and they jump to the con- 
clusion that Congress is controlled by a farm 
bloc. They hear the worker’s difficulties ex- 
plained and his case argued, and they say 
that the Congress is dominated by union 
labor. These critics of the people’s Congress 
forget that those who must live under the 
laws passed by the Congress are not mythical 
abstract creatures but millions of flesh and 
blocd men and women, some of them farmers, 
some of them workers, lawyers, teachers, phy- 
Sicians, little businessmen and big business- 
men. All of them have their own problems. 
Ail of them are affected by our laws in dif- 
ferent ways. But all of them are Americans. 
Common consent in democratic govern- 
ment springs from common understanding. 
It is out of the airing of conflicting opinions 
in hearings, debates, and conierences that a 
people’s congress com to decisions that 
command the respect of a free and demo- 
cratic people. 
Not all the measure emerge from 


the Congress are perfect, not by any means 
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but there are very few which are not im- 
proved as a result of discussion, debate, and 
amendment, There are very few that do not 
gain widespread support as a result of being 
subject to the scrutiny of the democratic 
process, 

To perform its democratic function the 
Congress must have understanding both of 
the problems of the people at home and of 
the problems of the people in the executive 
branch, and must help both the people at 
home and the people in government to under- 
stand each other's problems. A man who 
lacks understanding either of the preblems of 
the people in government or of the problems 
of the‘people at home will not be of much 
help in the Congress, particularly in wartime 
when democracy must act quickly. 

In my many years as a Representative in 
Congress it is my observation that the dis- 
trict that is best represented is the district 
that is wise enough to select a man of energy, 
intelligence, and integrity and reelects him 
year after year, A man of this type and char- 
acter serves more efficiently and effectively 
the longer he is returned by his people. 

Under our system of government frequent 
elections are important and necessary to keep 
contact between the people and their gov- 
ernment. That contact between the people 
and their government is even more import- 
ant in wartime than in peacetime when the 
Government must almost daily take action 
which affects the lives and fortunes of those 
nearest and dearest to us. 

The people of the United States are about 
to exercise a freedom which few if any other 
great nations—not even among our Allies— 
enjoy today. In the midst of a desperate and 
bloody war which touches every continent 
of the globe, those of us behind the lines 
are to pause in the midst of the struggle and 
to elect our Congressmen and to determine 
the leadership of our Congress, who during 
the next 2 years must c inue to work day 
and night with our President, our Com- 
mander in Chief, to see that freedom does not 
perish from this earth, 

The free ballot is always a sacred trust. 
In this hour it is more so than ever before. 
Severai millions of our most energetic and 
patriotic countrymen are on the battle fronts 
and in the camps. Our Congress and our 
President have made provision for them to 
vote. But, for various practical reasons, many 


of them may be unable to u the franchise. 
We are, therefore, their trustees. We must 
not let them down. We must not neglect to 


vote As the 
well as our 
to choose 
their gallant efforts to a speedy 
conclusion. 

It would ill become me, of course, 
the fathers and mothers and § 


of he that we need a Congress 


trustees of their freedom, as 
own, we have a special obligation 
Congress which will help bring 
and victorious 


to tell 
ters and wives 
that will 


strive for victory. Victory hasits price. Vic- 
tory we must have—but will come at a ter- 
rible cost 


There will doubtless arise among you voices 

1, seeking to capitalize 
ur unselfish determination 
to win this war and win it soon. They will 
you with promises of counterfeit cur- 
y, tires for all, taxes for the other fel- 
low, rivers of gasoline, mountains of sugar, 
and victory without fighting. They will 
promise you higher prices for what you sel 
and lower prices for what you buy, higher 
wages for those who receive them and lower 


of political confusion, se 


selfishly upon jy 








wages for those who pay th 1, higher taxes 
and k r taxes, bigger armies and smaller 
armies, eight-ocean navies and air armadas— 
all before Christmas. Beware of them, my 


friends. 

We in Congress may honestly and 
disagree as to how the victory may best be 
won. Bi those who sing to you th it 


sincerely 
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will be cheap or easy can bring you only the 
bitterness of broken hopes. 

Some will tell you that your Congress is 
too subservient to the Executive and others, 
or perhaps the very same critics will tell you 
that your Congress is too subservient to the 
wishes of special blocs. Neither accusation 
is fair to the Congress as a whole, not in 
any wise. 

Many of the most constructive measures of 
preparation and prosecution have originated 
in the legislative branch of your Government. 
Others, of course, have come from the recom- 
mendation of the executive department. 
Sometimes, however, even we in the Congress 
are inclined to forget that such measures as 
the selective service law, the accumulation of 
our rubber stock pile, and the Smaller Plants 
Corporation were first suggested in Congress 
itself. Many others were worked out by the 
executive arm with the friendly help of con- 
gressional committees 

We must not speak as if the Commander 
in Chief and the Congress were competitors. 
Such a philosophy would be destructive of 
that cooperative attitude which is so essen- 
tial to the achievement of our common pur- 
pose. Such a philosophy would be destruc- 
tive of the teamwork so vitally necessary be- 
tween the Commander in Chief and the Con- 
gress in wartime. 

It was made clear in the Constitution—and 
it has been demonstrated by history—that 
the Congress could not administer the laws 
it writes or manage the wars it declares. That 
is properly the job of the Commander in 
Chief, the head of the executive department. 
Excessive meddling by Congress in the details 
of war administration would subvert the wise 
distribution of constitutional power. Still 
more, it would impair the efficiency of gov- 
ernment. Your Congress, as the vital body 
of the American people, has cooperated and 
must continue to cooperate with your Com- 
mander in Chief to inake America strong and 
united in the hour of her greatest peril. 

Let no one tell you that your Seventy- 
seventh Congress and your great Commander 
in Chief have not worked together to make 
a united America strong. 

More than a year before war came to us, 
we commenced to raise and train a great 
citizen army through selective service, That 
army is now in the field. Nine months before 
the war came to us, we passed the lend-lease 
bill to keep our enemies from our shores. 
Two years before war came to us, your Con- 
gress commenced the appropriation of un- 
countable sums to produce the implements 
of resistance against aggression Today, 
those weapons flow in ever-increasing stream 
to cur soldiers and the soldiers of our brave 
Allies, 

The President asked for 185,000 airplanes 
Congress provided the authority and the ap- 
propriation. He asked billions to build war 
plants. He got them. He asked for authority 
to enforce priorities so as to create a total 
War economy. He got it. He asked for 
amendments to the Neutrality Act, for ap- 
propriations for lend-lease shipments across 
the seas. He got them. He asked for 
authority to take over Axis ships. He got it. 
The Chief Executive recommended a price- 
and-wage-control bill and requested legis- 
lation by October 1. He got it on October 2. 
He asked for higher taxes to finance the war. 
Tonight the tax bill is law. 

Some 2 weeks ago, before a recommenda- 
tion was ever submitted to the Congress, the 
Chief Executive told the American people in 
a radio broadcast that “Therefore I believe 
that it will be necessary to lower the présent 









minimum-age it for selective service from 
20 years down to 1 On Tuesday the Secre- 
tary of War requested legislation On 
Wednesday morning a committee of your 
Congress asked the Secretary of War and the 











Army’s Chief of Staff to appear before it and 
present their views. On Thursday this far- 
reaching measure was unanimously reported 
by the committee. On Friday a rule was 
granted, and on Saturday your House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the bill by the vote of 
384 to 16. There, briefiy, is how your repre- 
sentative branch of government has worked. 

The first war-powers bill authorized the 
Commander in Chief to consolidate, revise, or 
abolish the functions of boards and bureaus 
in order to weld our peacetime Government 
machine into a compact fist of steel. A sec- 
ond war-powers bill gave the Commander in 
Chief the power to requisition property and 
strengthened the priority power of the Presi- 
dent. 

Your Congress was expected to, and your 
Congress has provided the legislative strength 
necessary to wage this total war. The Con- 
gress have given the President, the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, War Pro- 
duction Board, and every other war agency 
every law and every dollar necessary for the 
prosecution of the war 


Shortly you will judge this record—its 








strength or its weakness. In all solemnity 
you will assume the great r ibility of 
democratic choice 

I shall not press you to make your deci- 
sion one way or the other. I shall not tell 
you what you must Know as well as I—that 
the significance of your choice will not escape 


our Allies or our enemies. 

All I ask of you, the people, is to judge 
your Congress in the light of reason. I ask 
you to search our record and to search your 
own minds and hearts. Are not our weak- 
nesses your own weaknesses? How often 
have we faltered where you have stepped 
surely? Is not our strength likewise your 
strength? Has not our progress, our achieve- 
ment, our understanding, grown much as 
yours has done? 

Have we not all together—your President, 
your Congress, and you, the peopie—moved 
forward in wisdom and in ever more under- 
standing devotion to the common cause? Do 
we not today, as last year and the year 
before, represent your will for victory, your 
hope for freedom’s future, your faith that 
out of this ordeal of fire America shall, with 
the mighty help of Divine Providence, emerge 
the leader of a free, triumphant, better world? 

Mr. PATMAN. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Thomason, I wonder if you would like 
to comment on the Speaker’s statement 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I heartily con- 
cur in all you have said. It would be a sad 
and tragic day for democracy and for America 
if confidence in Congress were destroyed. I 
refer to Congress as a legislative body, an 
institution, an organization of the represent- 
atives of the people, and not to its individual 
members. 

Of course, Congress has made 








mistakes 


for it is human. Certainly there a indi- 
vidual Members who could be improved upon, 
just as in every other group of like size. But 
there is one thing that must not be for- 


gotten, and that is, we are the servants of 
the people, and elected for only 2 years. If 
we are unfit and unworthy, the voters in our 
respective districts can soon get rid of us 
That is the way Thomas Jefferson planned it 
when he kept one of the 1 lative branches 
close to the people. I contend that in the 
main we reflect the will of the peopl We 
are the most democratic institution on earth. 

The way to have dictatorship and autocracy 
is to destroy faith and confiden 
gress. It should not be forg« 
are but two great parliamentary 





t 








tten that there 


and demo- 








cratic bodies left in the world tod -Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The people should see to it that good men, 
henest, patriotic, and unselfish on, should 
represent them in Congress in these critical 
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days. If they are not that kind, they should 
be replaced by those who can do a better job 
If the procedure is wrong, change the rule 
After all, it is the peopie’s business, and that 
is democracy in action. 

May I say one more word, Mr. Sp 
Under your wise leadership and direction tl 
Committee on Military Affairs, of which I 
happen to be a member, has functioned 100 
percent, We have given legislativ 
tion to every measure asked for by you, the 
President, who is our Commander in ef, 
and the War Department. We have acted 
promptly and efficiently. 

Less than 3 years ago our entire Army did 
not have in it as many men as we have offi- 
cers today. We did not want war in th 
country but we had it forced on us at Pearl 
Harbor. By this time next year we will hav 
an Army of seven and a half million men, the 
finest in the world. 





authoriza- 





We are in the worst war in all history The 
cost will be heavy in both men and treasure 
but we must and will win. The « will be 


much higher and more enduring if we become 
slaves of Hitler and the Japs. The people of 
this country will never live under their dom- 
ination, regardless of the cost. The situation 
is so serious and dangerous that it calls for 
the best in all of us. 

As you said, and so well said, Congress now 
needs men of energy, intelligence, 
and patriotism as never before. The great 
majority of the men now here meet tl 
If there be some who do not, the people have 
the right and the power to change them 

I can assure you, Mr. Speake t 
Members of Congress, regardless of part 
affiliation, and especially those 
Texas, are supporting your leadership 100 


1at test 





percent. We have confidence in y Tex 
has led the States in volunteers and sup} 

of the war program. We must and wi 

the end achieve a glorious victory, and lib- 





erty and democracy will live 
Mr, PATMAN. Thank you, Mr. TH 

Your statement is especially appreciat 

view of the fact that you are a1 





t 





member of the Committe n Milit - 
fairs of the House. 
We have an important memb Com- 


mittee on Naval Affairs here with us today, 
Mr. LYNDON JOHNSON ’ 
like to comment on tl | 
Speaker, or would you like to ask any ques- 
tions concerning it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Patm 

Mr. Speaker, your statement that the Con- 
gress must have a real understandirz both 
of the problems of the 


T.: 17 : } 
LyYnaon, V uit 


ta ment 
1e stateme 








people at home and 
of the people in the executive branch inter- 
ested me very much. I believe me indi- 
viduals often think of a Member of Co ; 
as the Representative of a specific district, 
and naturally expect him to be concerned 
with the particular problems of that district 
only. 
M Lyndon, while every Mem- 


Mr. RAYBURN 


ber of the House must and frequently « 


















devote a lot of ener$ et he prob- 
lems of his own dis he 1 
all that is necessary, if he is unable to go 
beyond this point, he is likely to be a failure. 
As I have said before, a man who lack n . 
ta ig either of the problems of the pe 
in Government or of the problen f the 
people at home will not be of much help 
in the Congress, particular] nv time when 
democracy must act quick 

Mr. JOHNsON. Mr. Speaker, you ed a 
moment ago that victory has i | i 
that will come only : a terrible st In 
your opinion, does the pres¢ Cor eal- 
ize what the cost is going to be 

Mr. RAYBuURN. I doubt seriously if any Con- 
gress in our history has responded I npt- 
ly ¢ effectively to the demaiz f W 3 
has the Seventy-seventh ¢ Many 
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times the Congress has anticipated our 
needs. Every time the demands of war be- 
came apparent, it provided the legislation 
necessary to meet them. 

This Congress has acted swiftly, wisely, and 
effectively. Its record will live long in his- 
tory and compare favorably with the records 
of other war Congresses. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, a few moments 
ago you declared that under our system of 
government frequent elections are important 
and necessary to keep contact between the 
people and their government and that this 
contact is even more important in wartime 
than in peacetime. 

Ne all know that frequent elections are 
the very foundation of our democracy, but I 
would like for you to elaborate on the rea- 
sons why they are even more important dur- 
ing wartime. 

Mr. Rayveurn. This is a people’s war. Ours 
is a people’s government. During times of 
peace we might possibly become iax in our 
Guties and lose interest in affairs of govern- 
ment, but when war is forced upon us 4s it 
was that fateful Sunday last December, then 
the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment are at stake. If we fail to exercise 
rights for which we are fighting, and for 
which some are dying, we lose those rights. 

By casting his vote frequently, an Ameri- 
can declares to the world, “I am a free man. 
I cherish the right to express my approval or 
disapproval of the actions of my Government 
because it is my Government, and I am an 
integral part of it.” 

By our active interest and participation in 
the operation of our Government we are able 
to accept the dictator’s challenge and prove 
to the people of the world that we practice 
what we preach 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Speaker, in what respect, 
if any, has war legislation recommended by 
the executive branch failed to pass the House 
f Representatives? 

Mr. Rayeurn. Let ro one tell you that the 
venty-seventh Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government have not worked 











together. I shall recount the statement I 
} 1 few minutes a I believe all of our 
Texas friends may want to hear these facts 
The President asked for 185,000 airplanes. 
Cc S | i the authority and the ap- 
I He asked for bi ns to build 
war |} He g them. He asked for au- 
enl e | § s to create a 
t r ¢ my asked for 
amend s to the ] ct for appro- 
pri ns for lend-lease shipments across the 
: He got them. He asked for authority 
to take over Axis ships. He got it. The Exec- 
utive recommended a price and wage control 
I and 1 ested | n by October 1. 
t Octobe sked for higher 
to finan the x bill law 
tod 
W t >y a f ] € to 
we y c e G re mM ey nery 
+ ? ‘ ¢ 
h I Mr. Speaker, I v 
3 we ! el 1 time 
for 
. te 





laws it passed or fight the wars it declared. 
We must trust the Commander in Chief and 
his military and naval experts to do the job 
after we provide the money and the instru- 
ments with which to do it. 

Mr. PaTMAN. In other words, Mr. Speaker, 
you are not willing for a second front to be 
determined by a town meeting or individual 
opinions of people who are not informed 
about military strategy. That is your opin- 
ion, is it? 

Mr. Raysurn. It would be most unfortu- 
nate if inexpert people tried to do an expert 
job. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you, gentlemen, very 
kindly for your participation on today’s 
program. 





Should Our Federal Law-Enforcing Off- 
ers Remain Powerless To Punish 
Desecraters of Our National Emblem? 
Is It Not Time To Legislate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 6, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I 
again call the attention of the Congress 
to the fact, incomprehensible though it 
may be, that there is no Federal statute 
under which anyone can be punished for 
Gesecrating the flag of our country. 
Federal prosecutors, marshals, commis- 
sioners, and judges are powerless to 
initiate prosecutions or to visit punish- 
ment upon those who desecrate, muti- 
late, or misuse the national emblem. 

True, there are statutes in all of 
the States and in the District of Colum- 
bia under which District, State, and 
local officials are authorized to proceed 
against malefactors of this stripe. But 
the Stars and Stripes is not a District 
flag: it is not a State or local banner. 
It is the flag of the United States—the 
fiag of our country as a union indivisible. 

hough no one would take from the 
law-enforcing officers of our States and 
of the District of Columbia the jurisdic- 
tion which they now have to prosecute 
and punish those who desecrate our na- 
tional flag, our Federal law-enforcing 
officials should be at least vested with a 
concurrent jurisdiction over offenses fall- 
ing within this category. 

But notwithstanding this anomalous 
situation to which Iam now again calling 
the attention of the Congress and the 
country, Senator ANDREWs’ S. 218, a 
measure which would cure this defect in 
our laws, still gathers dust in the office 
of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, remaining there 
unacted upon even though months have 
passed since it received Senate approval. 
Is it possible that the majority of the 
membership of this legislative agency is 
of the opinion that Federal officials 
should be denied authority to protect and 
defend the majesty and dignity of the 
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flag of the United States? It is unthink- 
able. 


In order that the effect of its argument, 
the force of its reasoning, may be brought 
home to the membership of this recal- 
citrant arm of this legislative body, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to have reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD as a part of my instant 
remarks a brief editorial which I have 
clipped from the Queens Evening News 
of September 17, 1942, an editorial in 
which the case in support of S. 218 is 
effectively argued. 


The editorial referred to follows: 
FEDERAL FLAG LAW NEEDED 

Congress should pass the Federal flag bill, 
S. 218, without further delay. The Senate 
voted unanimously for it a long time ago, but 
the measure has been gathering dust in the 
House Judiciary Committee because its chair- 
man, Harron W. SuMNenrs, of Texas, contends 
that such legislation would be an invasion 
of States’ rights. 

Public reaction to the Queens Evening 
News article of July 27 has been widespread. 

Patriotic organizations are demanding ac- 
tion. These include the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American 
Veterans, Military Order of the Wc°!d War, 
United States Flag Association, and other 
patriotic groups. It is not generally known 
that outside of the District of Columbia there 
is no Federal law making it a criminal offense 
to desecrate or mutilate the flag of the 
United States. 

Furthermore, Capt. James P. McGovern, an 
outstanding lawyer of Washington, who has 
made a special study of the subject, sub- 
mitted an opinion, which has been published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to the effect 
that a serious jurisdictional question is in- 
volved which should be avoided by an act of 
Congress such as S. 218. As Representative 
GEARHART, of California, one of the founders 
of the American Legion, said in Congress last 
week: 

“Though American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are, on land and sea and in the air, 
laying down their lives in the far corners 
of the world in defense of the glorious ban- 
ner of this Republic, our Federal courts, their 
judges, and their marshals remain powerless 
to visit punishment upon or even to hale to 
the bars of justice for denunciation those 
vho desecrate—yea, even spit upon the flag 
of our country—simply because the Coneress 
fails to act to end this crying deficiency in 
our laws.” ‘ ; 

The Federal flag bill should be passed by 
the House without further delay. 


Views of the Vice President as to Rubber 
SX TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from the New York 
Daily News of October 7, 1942, entitled 
“WALLACE Explains Rubber Views; Wants 
To Forestall ‘World War 3.’” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WALLACE EXPLAINS RUBBER VieEws—WANtTsS To 
FORESTALL WORLD War No. 3 

Adoption of a high ts 

ber after the war, 


riff on natural rub- 
to protect the synthetic 





rubber industry, wight lead “within a few 
years to World War No. 3,” Vice President 
HENRY A. WALLACE warned in a letter to the 
News, made public today. 

The Vice President’s warning was contained 
in a statement of his views about rubber, 


written upon the invitation of the News. 

On September 8, a News editorial entitled 
“Rubber After the War,” disagreed with WAL- 
LACE’S expressed views on the disposal of 
synthetic rubber factories after the war. 

YOULD RETAIN ONLY A FEW PILOT PLANTS 

The Vice President had suggested that the 
biggest of euch factories be dismantled and 
only a few pilot plants be kept. He also 
recommended that the United States go back 
to buying most of its rubber from foreign 
growers Of natural rubber. 

Soon after the editorial appeared, E. N. 
Bressman, director of the Agricultural Di- 
vision, Office of the Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs, wrote the News and sought 
to clarify WALLAcE’s views. This newspaper 
then invited WALLACE to set down his views 
onrubber. The Vice President accepted, and 


his letter, forwarded through Bressman, fol- 
lows: 
Dr. E. N. BRESSMAD 

Director, Naedahetbries Division, Office of 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BRESSMAN: Responding to the in- 
vitation you have transmitted from Captain 
Patterson, I am giad to give you this brief 
statement of my views about rubber, for the 
use of the New York News 

At the moment there is no question that, 
as part of our drive for victory in the war, 
we must get rubber wherever we can and as 
fast as we can, regardless of cost. This is the 
job which Mr. William Jeffers, as rubber 
director, has taken over. Obviously, the 
main supply of new rubber during the war 
will have to be synthetic 


FEELS RU VITAL 
For ‘he longer 
several aspects which a 


EBBER COST IS THE FACTOR 
future the problem has 


re of little importance 


now, but which will become increasingly im- 
portant as time goes on. 

One is the relative cost of rubber to the 
consumer. In my article in the New York 


Times magazine on July 12, I pointed out 
that synthetic rubber made from petroleum 
costs around 30 cents a pound and that rub- 


ber made from grain costs at least 40 cents 

a pound, whereas natural rubber in past 

years has cost around 20 cents a pound. 
Immediately after this article was pub- 


lished, I began receiving letters from chem- 
ists and others who claimed that the cost of 
producing synthetic rubber will be greatly 
reduced in the future when quantity pro- 
duction gets undev way. There is, of course, 
that possibility. Any commodity which can 
be produced more efficiently and more 
cheaply in this country than elsewhere will 
certainly be produced here. If synthetic 
rubber can be produced and sold for less 
than the cost of natural rubber, there will 
be no need for a rubber tariffi—which is the 
real point at issu 

FIVE-CENT RUBEER IS SEEN AS A POSSIBILITY 

However, most people do not realize the 
extent to which the cost of producing natural 
rubber can be reduced as a result of modern 


methods of production and the use of high- 
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yielding strains of rubber trees. It seems 
almost certain that under normal conditions 
natural rubber can be laid down in New York 
for less than 10 cents a pound, and possibly 
as low as 5 cents a pound. 

In other words, it is possible that the price 
of five automobile tires will be #:om $25 to $50 
less if they are made from the cheapest sup- 
ply of rubber than if they cre made from 
some relatively expensive rubber produced by 
a tariff-protected infant industry. Surely 
this question of future cost will be of great 
interest to Mr. Average Motorist. 

Another aspect of the rubber problem in 
the future will be the question of national 
security. 

Our recent experience has taught us that 
we must always have avaiiable a certain sup- 
ply of rubber to operate our national econ- 
omy. It was because I felt so strongly about 
this matter of security that, beginning sev- 
eral years ago, I worked hard to build up a 
supply of rubber on which we could depend 
in time of war. 





MUST CONSIDER OUR NEIGI 

To give us rubber security in the future, it 
Will not be necessary, year in and year out, to 
produce all of our supply synthetically. For 
future national rubber security it will be suf- 
ficient if we have plant facilities and technical 
knowledge for the production of synthetic 
rubber which we can quickly mobilize in case 
of sudden need, meanwhile pushing ahead 
with research that will keep improving the 
quality and reducing the cost. 

But security also depends on having friend- 
ly neighbors. Our present peril, for example, 
would be increased many fold if Canada or 
Mexico were not allies but enemies. 

In that event we should face the imminent 
prospect of a German or Japanese army in- 
vading us from the north or south. How 
much better it is to have Mexico and the 
countries of Central and South America as 
good friends—not only for our own security 
but theirs as well. 

These countries produce natural rubber and 

are going ahead with plans which within a 
few years will place them on an efficient rub- 
ber production basis. Regardless of whether 
our old far eastern source of rubber becomes 
available again, we can look to a good supply 
of cheap natural rubber near at hand. A 
ariff wall to protect an “infant” synthetic 
rubber industry in this country would not 
only force our consumers to pay higher cost 
but would be a severe blow to these countries 
and their faith in friendship. 

None of us can be entirely sure at t 
what will be the nature of the peace which 
will follow this war when the determined 
fight of the United Nations has brought vic- 
tory. But we do know that our own problem 
of national security will be directly affected 


by the degree of completeness of the peace. 
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teal national security in the broad sense 
cannot be obtained by attempting to be self- 
sufficient in everything, as the Nazis during 


the last 10 years tried to do 
direction in which our Government was 
yoing under the Smoot-Hawley Tariff , rf 
1930. Ack ptic n by the United State of a 
new isolationism on the Nazi « t 


war is over, would force the rest of the world 


to do likewise and, as I have alre pointed 
out, would lead within a few ys » World 
War No. 3. 

National security, in this broad e, mus 
be based on united organization t t will 
a t every country against aggressioz 
Such united protection against ¢ 


ould not exist without int 
course and trade, and it would be 
the Ur es made such protection im- 
possible by following Nazi-like } 
rubber and other commaoditie 
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Wise rubber statesmanship, looking to the 


future, will take into consideration all the 
factors I have named—low cost to motorists, 


certainty of supply, promotion of security 
through friendly ties with our nearest 
bors in this hemisphere, and the wider inter- 
national relationships that will help ass 
a peaceful world. 

Sincerely yours, 





H. A. WALI 





Address of Hon. Eibert D. Thomas of 
Utah on Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
Balfour Declaration 


SION OF REMARK 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE U 


EXTEN 


NITED STATES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the very able 
address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] at Carnegie 
Hall in New York City, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, on the occasion of the ob- 
servance of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Balfour Declaration. 

There being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

I hope you will forgive me if I begin th 
speech by saying a word about myself. 
As early as 1840 or 1841, the leader of my 
people sent a special mission to Jerusalen 
to dedicate Palestine to the 
the Jews. I myself, wi i 
baby caughter, w andered | o% the Holy Land 
as far back as 1912, and one evening sat on 
the Mount of Olives and read that dedicatory 
prayer. The impression we received that 
night filled us so full with the id and the 
mission of a restored Jerusalem that nev 
once since then has the righ t 
idea left me. I say that 
the inmost depths of my 
will be restored and 
Lord will go forth from Zion 

We of the democratic world, i trast to 
our enemies, are animated by the Pious 
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present welter of biood and tears and swe 
m nd will set foot on the road to a 
brighter future In th I " 
what people in th rid 
to ju har than the J peo} 
What pe le in e world h I 
to expec homelessness 
ness, its lessness, shall t ; 
Not onl he e of th 
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for the ingathering of all their weary and 
all their oppressed. What that place is, is 
equally obvious. It is Palestine, the land of 
their ancient inheritance, the land that is 
associated with their glorious past. 

Twenty-five years ago the time for their 
return to their ancient land appeared to have 
ripened. The Balfour Declaration came as 
proof that the conscience of man with re- 
spect to the ancient wrong of Israel had at 
last been roused from callousness and 
lethargy to sympathetic understanding and 
decisive action. Tonight, as we recall that 
event, we have a right to regard it as a beacon 
light in one of the dark nights of human 
history. That beacon has burned and will 
continue to burn. Sometimes it has flickered. 
Sometimes it even seemed to be on the point 
of being extinguished. But it will not go out. 
The world of just and justice-loving men, 
the world now gathered under the standard 
of the United Nations, will see to it that this 
beacon shall not be put out. 

“ISRAEL RESURRECTED” 

And in the light of this beacon we look 
down and we behold the valley of vision. 
We behold the dry bones of the dead that 
have come together and assumed flesh and 
life and hope and aspiration. We behold 
Israel resurrected. We see thousands of the 
worn and the bent and the weary winding 
their way toward the ancient land, and we 
see the crooked made straight. We see a 
new light kindled in their eyes, a new energy 
in their limbs. And we see the hillsides and 
the valleys of Palestine bloom again. We see 
groves and forests, villages and towns, schools 
and workshops rise as if by magic. We are 
witnessing the reclamation of a land and the 





rebirth of a nation. And we hear the song 
of men and women who have been liberated, 
elevated, and ennobled 





And who, I ask further, has been hurt or 
aggrieved by the happy transformation that 
hes come over the Holy Land and over the 
people to whom it was promised? This, I 
deciare, has been one of the few great trans- 
formations in history that have left but few 
trails of victims. ‘The Arabs of Palestine have 
been among its beneficiaries. Their 
standards of living, their standards of health 
have been raised. And with all the vast op- 
portunities for national progress and na- 
tional integration that have been Opened to 
the Arab race, is it conceivable that their 
enligh te leaders will, in the words of 
Lord Balfour, “begrudge the Jewish people 


aiso 


ned 


that little notch which is Palestine?” That 
was not the attitude of their leaders 25 years 


z0. Quite to the contrary! Their attitude 

Ss expressed by their great leader, 
ng of Iraq, who, in a letter to Professor, 
iate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
elix Frank wrote, “We will wish the 
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Jews a most hearty welcome home.” 
JUSTICE TO ARABS AND JEWS 
Much has been made of Arab opposition 
a would be in place to say a further word 
on t subject. It has been contended that 
the estab! I of Palestine as a Jewish 


commonwealth conflicts with Arab claims 
and the principle of self-determination has 
been invoked in this connection. Let me say 


that there has been no greater exponent of 

th doctrine of self-determination than 

Woodrow Wilson who actually coined that 

phrase. What was his attitude and how 

( he reconcile his ardent support cf the 

, cause with his recognition of Arab 
! ? The historical record gives a clear 

and expli nswer to these questions. € 

ident W n was determined to do 

I t Arab and to the Jewish 

It v lars I influence whicl 

away the secret treaties by which 

I ed to di e the Arab lands as spher 

of influen -ssions of 

European powers. He insisted ut 





determination and freedom and independence 
for the Arabs in the Arab lands. But he in- 
sisted with equal vigor that small Palestine, 
the ancient Jewish homeland, should be set 
aside for the Jews! As the great apostle of 
self-determination he saw no contradiction 
between the legitimate aspirations of the 
Arabs and the aspirations of the Jews. Asa 
result of the Near East settlement which 
President Wilson sponsored, the Arab peoples 
have today more than 1,000,000 square miles 
of territory at their disposal and in that vast 
territory a number of recognized Arab states 
in Saudi Arabia, in Iraq, in Syria, and other 
countries. But the promise of Palestine to 
the Jewish people has not yet been fulfilled. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CIVILIZATION 


It was Wilson’s view then, as it is mine to- 
day, that the Near East settlement must be 
regarded as a whole and that the Arabs, in 
claiming and receiving at the hands of vic- 
torious Allies the territories and the free- 
doms which they then acquired, became 
thereby a party also to the international set- 
tlement regarding Palestine. This is not, 
therefore, a question of the politics of Pales- 
tine or even of the politics of the Near East. 
It is, as has been well said, part of “the 
politics of civilization,” which required that 
this small strip of territory be reserved in 
order to solve an age-old world problem— 
the problem of Jewish homelessness. 

I have long been a student of the Orient 
and a sincere friend of oriental peoples—the 
Hindus, the Chinese, yes, even of the Japa- 
nese people. I would now say to the Arab 
peoples and their leaders: Your fate and fu- 
ture depend upon the victory of the United 
Nations and upon the democratic world order 
We are trying to achieve. You will either 
stand with us or fall under the heel of the 
most merciless tyranny of all times. If you 
desire, as I am confident you do, to stand 
with the democracies, to win with the democ- 
racies, and to share with the democracies 
the fruits of victory, you must be prepared 
to share our democratic responsibilities. One 
of the democratic responsibilities which we 
cannot and will not evade is the responsibility 
of civilization toward the Jewish people and 
the solemn pledge cf civilization to restore 
the Jewish people to its hcmeland. 

THE APPROV 

To all men to whom it 
Sign in the history of 
of Israel resurrected and restored is a thrilling 
experience. It is a consummation which all 
men of good heart and good will have devoutly 
wished for. I need hardly recall again that 
the Balfour Declaration would not have been 
issued were it not for the cordial and eager 
approval of Wocdrow Wilson, then President 
of the United States. And 5 years later, in 
1922, the people of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, adopted a resolution, without 
a dissenting vote, “that the United States of 
America favors the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people,” 
thus setting its seal of approval on the Balfour 
Declaration. 

Has there, in the intervening 25 years, been 
a change in the attitude of America toward 
the Jewish restoration? Has there been a 
weakening of interest and good will? On 
the contrary, that interest and good will has 
grown greater and deeper with the growth 
of Jewish achievement in Palestine, and the 
admiration that that achievement awakened 
in the American people 

Today, Jewish achieve 
more convincing than ever. Today, Palestine 
is in fact, if not in form, one of the United 
Nations. The Jews of Palestine are fighting 
in the armies of the United Nations. The 
factories and workshops are producing war 
equipment for the United Nations. The 
fields and groves of Palestine are producing 
food for the soldiers of the United Nations. 
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Today, also, the urgency of the Jewish Com- 
monwealth in Palestine for the post-war solu- 
tion of the tragedy of the Jews of Europe is 
more apparent than ever. 


A JEWISH COMMONWEALTH IN PALESTINE 


Liberal forward-looking America therefore 
stands four square for a Jewish Common- 
weaith in Palestine after the war. A Jewish 
Commonwealth that shall be an honorable 
member of the society of nations. And let 
no one have any misgivings as to the attitude 
of America. No one has perhaps better ex- 
pressed that attitude than he who is now our 
Commander in Chief, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. These are his words: “Out of the World 
War came a matter of great spiritual signifi- 
cance—the establishment of a homeland for 
the Jewish people, recognized as such by the 
public law of the world. In the realization of 
this aim the United States played a leading 
role.” 

And may I finally cite another piece of 
evidence on the attitude of America in the 
formation of the American Palestine Com- 
mittee headed by my friend and colleague, 
that veteran champion of the Zionist cause, 
Senator Ropert FP. WaGnerR, of which I have 
the honor to be a member. This committee, 
which counts among its membership hun- 
dreds of leaders of American thought and 
action, aims—and I quote the official for- 
mulation—‘“to give every possible encoure- 
agement” to the Jewish national home. 


THE AMERICAN PALESTINE COMMITTEE 


The formation of the American Palestine 
Committee and its activity is not a pla- 
tonic gesture. It is a great political act. 
The committee includes in its roster 67 
Members of the Senate of the United States. 
That is a convincing indication of the af- 
firmative attitude of the majority of that 
body toward the Zionist cause and the Jewish 
national home 

It also augurs well for the Zionist cause 
that this great meeting has been sponsored 
not only by the Zionist bodies but by such 
organizations as the Free World Association, 
the League of Nations Association, the Com- 
mittee for the United Nations, and the 
Church Peace Union. It indicates a signifi- 
cant trend—the rallying to our side of those 
progressive forces which are deeply con- 
cerned for the cause of international cooper- 
ation and are fighting for a more effective 
integration of the community of nations. 

Vice President WatLace has already repu- 
diated the suggestion that the coming cen- 
tury will be the “century of America” and 
declared that it is to be the “century of the 
common man.” [ heartily agree with him. 
I hope I shall not be misunderstocd if I add 
that in another sense the coming cen- 
tury is likely to be the century of Asia. By 
that I mean that in the generations which 
are to come we shall witness a mighty re- 
awakening of that mother of continents 
which now shelters almost one-half of the 
whole human race. There is no power on 
earth which can arrest this process. 

FOR A DEMOCRATIC ASIA 

I for one shall welcome the progress of 
the peoples of Asia and the attainment of 
their full stature. But it is a matter of the 
greatest concern to the Occident and to 
civilization as a whole that this development 
shall proceed along democratic lines; that 
the new Asia which is being created shall 
be the understanding partner of the western 
democracies in our new world order. To- 
day the democratic ferment is at work in 
four parts of that vast continent. First in 
Russia and Asia, next in China, where democ- 
racy is having a new birth. In central Asia, 
it is at work in India, and in the western 
corner of Asia a new and strong force is 
working toward the building of a democratic 
civilization: It is the Jewish people returne- 
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ing to Palestine, not as exploiters, nor as 
the tools of imperialism, but as pioneers, as 
democrats, as the builders of a free, coopera- 
tive society. It is, if you like, a great pincers 
movement of democracy—a four-pronged 
movement which is enveloping that conti- 
nent and which, if successful, will help to 
usher in a new era not only for Asia but for 
the world. 

Liberal America therefore says to the Jews 
of the world: “Go forward and achieve your 
historic destiny. Go forward and rebuild 
your ancient inheritance.” And to the Jews 
of America, who are an integral and valued 
part of the American people, we their fel- 
low citizens say: “Throw yourselves heart and 
soul into this great enterprise. As you do 
so our esteem for you will not diminish, but 
increase. We understand your cause. We 
understand the work you are doing.” 

SETTLE PALESTINE PROBLEM NOW 

But it is not to the Zionists and to the 
Jews alone that I address myself: It is to 
the responsible statesmen of Great Britain 
and America and the United Nations. I 
speak to the molders of public opinion and 
to the conscience of Christendom. I be- 
lieve in approaching all our great problems 
in the simplest way. The world is in the 
midst of war. The more differences between 
the Allies that can be settled while we are 
still at war, the easier will be the making 
of the peace, and the more just will be the 
peace when the time comes for writing the 
treaties. We have just had an example of 
how that can be done. In the case of 
China, an old problem and a standing griev- 
ance has been settled by the agreement 
reached between the democracies to end 
extraterritoriality in China. In the same way 
I propose that the Jewish problem, the prceb- 
lem of Jewish homelessness, the status of the 
Jewish people and its future after the war, 
the problem of Palestine be settled now. 

The time has come to break silence. I 
suggest that we abandon the inverted logic, 
which would say that because these problems 





are acute and pressing and difficult, there- 
fore they should not be faced but evaded 


and postponed. This is the first year of the 
war for us in America. It is the fourth year 
of the war for Britain. But it is the tenth 
year of the war for the Jewish people. It 
is the first time in history that the physical 
extermination of a whole people—the Jewish 
people—has become the declared policy, in 
fact, one of the major policies and war aims, 
of a powerful, aggressive nation. What is 
cur answer to that chalienge hurled in the 
face of the democracies? Are we too timid 
or too weak to pick up that challenge and 
state forthrightly what is our policy, the 
policy of the democracies, the policy of the 
United Nations with regard to the Jewish 
people and its future? If we are honest 
and courageous, if we are clear about the 
basic issues of this global war, then I say 
the question of the Jewish future and the 
Jewish homeland is the last question on 
which we can afford to be silent or evasive. 


AN END TO AMBIGUITY 


should we not demand that an 
end be put to hesitation and ambiguity? 
We want no more vague phrases and gen- 
eralities. We want recognition to be ac- 
corded to the Jewish people. We ask for 
the recognition of the fighting Jews of Pales- 
tine as our Allies. We propose recognition 
of the Jewish national home as one of the 
United Nations. We expect not merely the 
reaffirmation of the Balfour Declaration; but 
its full and complete implementation. We 
seek the establishment of a Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine as one of our war 
aims and peace aims. We ask that the Jewish 
people be given direction over its own affairs 
in its homeland. We demand for the Jew- 
ish people a free hand to build a democratic 


Tonight 








Jewish commonwealth. We ask, 
that these things be recognized 
these policies be declared now. 

Only by doing so, will we of the democracies 
meet our responsibility to the Jewish people 
and discharge our obligation before man and 
God. 


moreover, 
and that 


Senator Norris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter addressed 
by Mr. Irving Brant to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 4, 1942. 
Hon. GrEorce W. Norris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Norris: No, it was not a re- 
pudiation of your 40 years of work by those 
whom you loved and who loved you. It was 
a combination of technical factors over which 
you had no control, and shifts in loyalty 
which involve no change in personal esteem, 
and the loosening of personal ties on account 
of the increasing absence of personal con- 
tacts. 

If there were any other reason, it would 
have operated against you in Washington the 
same as in Nebraska. Hore, during the past 
6 years, the ties that bind your friends to you 
have become constantly stronger. The same 
would have been true in Nebraska if the peo- 
ple of that State had been with you con- 
stantly so that you and they grew older 
together. 

To go back to the technical factors, the fact 
that you were out of the Republican organ- 
ization but not in the Democratic organiza- 
tion left you with no organization at all, save 
that put together by your friends. It gave 
you no backlog of party votes cast auto- 
matically for you in the mere process cf vot- 
ing for a party. In every election, you had 
not only to be the first choice of the voters, 
but so overwhelmingly the first choice that 
the desire to vote for you must overcome the 
instinctive action of voting for a party, and 
it must do this among, more than half of the 
entire electorate. 

There are only two possible ways by which 
such an impress could be made in successive 
elections. The first is by spending a good 
part of each year in Nebraska. The second 
is by such a record of combative activity, un- 
ceasingly kept up, that you are always in the 
minds of the people with a resultin ense 
of personal association. Your defeat is a di- 
rect result of the international crises which 
have kept Congress in virtually con t Sses- 
sion for the past 3 years and ther kept 
you away from your home people Your age 
contributed to it, not as a factor directly 
turning votes away, but because it was no 
longer possible to put the energy of 10 or 15 
years ago into combative public enterprises 

The shifts in loyalty referred to above are 
those which took effect, politically, 2 years 
ago, when a part of the people turned against 
the Roosevelt administration, and conse- 
quently against you, because of our national 
attitude toward the war in Europe. It is to 
your everlasting credit that you did not devi- 
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ate one jot from the path of duty for the 
sake of holding this political support. Also, 
of course, there was a defection of Nebraska 
voters from the New Deal and from the pro- 
gressive cause. Those who voted in accord- 
ance with this shift were not repudiating 
your past, but their own. 

If you could go among these pecple wh 
voted for you in the past but di d not do so 
this time, meeting them one by 
would encounter a feeling not of repuc 
tion but of making new friendships. I hope 
you will do this during a part of the c 
years, simply that you may know how much 
deeper the feeling is for you in Nebraska 
than it seemed to be even when the election 
returns were different. 

You know my own feelings 
will not even try to state them 

Sincerely, 
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Issues of the Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, 
unanimous consent to have 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a talk which 
I gave over several radio stations in my 
State on October 30 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Tonight, in my home city of M I 
among the friends and neighbors of a life- 
time, making my last radio talk in tne cam- 
paign, I propose to speak very frank! } 
the issues of this election 

I want to add that my campaign activity 


I ask 
printed in 
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doesn’t come to an end tonight—for, on Sun- 
day, as has been the case for a great many 
years, I shall attend the old neighborhood 
rallies in the second and fourth wards, which 
are being held primarily in the of 
our candidate for senator, Judgs nski, 
and our candidates for seats in the general 
assembly—John Petrucelli and Edward Bail- 
largeon. I will be at these rall for old 
times’ sake and to preserve a custom, but 





more particularly because they are men W 
I believe are well equipped to serve—and 
because they are my gocd friends and b 
I think that they will represent Meriden weil 
in the next and exceedingly important session 
cf the legislature 

It is difficult, I know, to give attention to 
an election for State officers at a time 
much hangs in the balance of the fier ! 
decisive battles now being waged on dista 
fronts, yet this election itself bec a great 
test of our fortitude as a free people. We 
cannot shirk the duties of citizenship under 
the stress of increasing anxietie We 
not let worry or even preoccupation with 
the course of the war piunge us into dull 
apathy. One of the principles 
soldiers and sailors and marines ¢ } 
and dying in the far corners of the world a 
this very hour is the precious right of a free 
voice in government 

In a very real sense, 
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therefor the election 


this year becomes a great symbol of all of 
the freedoms which the world now looks to 
us to preserve. That is why we must make 
the election next week a signal of hope to 


our allies, and a ringing challenge to our 
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enemies. If it can be shown that the em- 
battled Americans, pledged to fight unto 
death for freedom, are able and impatient, 
even in the midst of war, to march proudly 
and resolutely to the polls to cast the ballots 
of free men then, indeed, will a shining ex- 
ample of the basic strength of a democracy 
be given to the worid. 

It is fitting and proper also that this elec- 
tion, held so to speak in the attentive pres- 
ence of the entire world, should be carried 
through in an essentially American way. 
There is no need for an abandonment of our 
party system in face of peril. We are not 
called upon to curb or divert the channels 
of public opinion as they have been devel- 
oped through honest political organizations. 
I speak tonight on behalf of the candidates of 
the Democratic Party, and in support of men 
who now hold office. But I recognize the 
right of other political groups to wage con- 
test for the offices. Indeed, it seems to me to 
be essential to the preservation of strong 
and enlightened public opinion that all par- 
ties and all groups subscribing to patriotic 
Americanism should be encouraged to func- 
tion in times of national peril. 

Insofar as I may be considered a re- 
sponsible spokesman for the Democratic 
arty in Connecticut, I say on behalf of that 
yarty that we ask no citizen to feel a compul- 

ion to support our candidates; we make no 
‘laim that the war emergency calls for a 
stifling of opposition, and we ask no voter 
to abandon his convictions. 

On the contrary, we recognize, accept, and 
encourage this election as the full and com- 
plete opportunity for the American people, 
and particularly the people of Connecticut, to 
pass judgment upon the public service we 
ave been endeavoring to give during the past 
critical years 
Let me repeat what I have said before. The 
sole issue of this election is the issue of able 
leadership. Unless we Democrats have pro- 
vided that leadership—and unless a majority 
of the people have confidence in that leader- 
ship, we had better lose this election. I hope 
that in this hour of my country’s need I have 
a deep enough sense of patriotism not to 
place affiliation with a party above allegiance 
to my flag—and I know that allegiance to the 
flag requires full and honest recognition of 
the will of the people 

But if the leaders of a party have a duty, 
especially in a time of national crisis, to sub- 
mit to the test of public opinion, they also 
have a right to present to the people honest 
claims for a vote of confidence. Upon that 
basis I ask your vote for the reelection of Gov. 
Robert Hurley. I sincerely believe that 

i ist 2 years, and especially since 
c e has demonstrated qualities 
of vigorous leadership which are especially 
cemanded in the governorship at this time. 
I am equally sincere in believing that none of 
candidates for Governor has thcse 
3s to the degree already dem- 
» Governor Hurley. I make this 
n keeping with my undertaking 
t appraisal of the real issues 
of the election. Mr. Raldwin and Mr. McLevy 
are men of high character and indisputable 
patriotism. I do not question the sincerity of 
either in seeking election at this time. I have 
: 1 both in public life. I have examined 
cords. But giving to each of them the 
of character and attainment, it 
firm conviction that Governor 
tter qualified to direct the affairs 

> of Connecticut at this time. 
base this judgment upon the 
f Governor Hurley’s having been 
en war was declared. Nor do I 
) my fellow citizens as a “great 
war Governor. Frankiy, I don’t know what 
that means I base my judgment for his 
reelection upon a cold and objective analysis 
of the demands which governor at this 

time must meet and satisfy. 


t 
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In the first place, this is not a story-book 
war. There is nothing romantic about it. 
It is a tough, fierce, cruel struggle for 
national survival. Our enemies are ruthless, 
dirty, uncompromising, and desperate. The 
tide of the struggle will sweep in upon the 
civilian population of this country with in- 
creasing fury. The grief, the sacrifice, the 
misery, that each of us must encounter will 
be terrible. As a people I believe we have 
inner resources of strength and fortitude that 
will make us rise up triumphant and glori- 
fied out of the ordeal that faces us; but we 
shall need also tough leadership—and I am 
for Governor Hurley because I think that 
he is made of that tough American fiber that 
cannot be broken in a time of peril. 

We people of Connecticut face the battle- 
fields of Europe. With our sister States 
along the seacoast, we furnish the first 
bastions of the Nation. We shall be in this 
war in a very real sense before it ends. And 
on that day or night when the attack comes, 
I believe Robert Hurley, as the young, strong, 
and tough Governor of the Commonwealth, 
will be a source of strength for us 

I give this testimony knowing full well 
that many people of the State will remem- 
ber that the Governor and I have not always 
been in agreement on matters of govern- 
ment and politics; I give it also knowing that 
the Governor knows that he does not have 
carte blanche from me on all that has gone 
before. But I give it with the utmost can- 
dor and because I want to do my part, irre- 
spective of personal disagreements, to see 
to it that the voters choose the best man 
next Tuesday. 

In the same vein let me state additional 
reasons which seem to me to support Gov- 
ernor Hurley’s candidacy for reelection: Con- 
necticut’s role in this war is extremely im- 
portant, but it is also highly complex. Our 
task is not merely to send our sons to bat- 
tle and to put through the unavoidable re- 
strictions upon the normal activities of 
civilian life. In addition to these important 
contributions to the war effort, shared alike 
by every State in the Union, our 2wn State 
has vitally important tasks. We have the 
best geared machine shop of the Nation. 
Our highly trained technicians working day 
and night in our factories, from Stamford to 
Willimantic, and from Torrington to Groton, 
are setting the pace in many ways for war 
production throughout the entire Nation. I 
think we can be proud of our effort thus far. 
No State in the country can show a better 
record for the smooth and uninterrupted 
transformation of highly complicated indus- 
tries to a war basis. Governor Hurley’s con- 
tribution to that achievement has been most 
significant. 

I know that many people believe that the 
increased centralization of governmental ac- 
tivities in Washington has rendered State 
government relatively unimportant. That is 
certainly not true in Connecticut. The ef- 
ficient functioning of our closely knit indus- 
trial facilities here in Connecticut is depend- 
ent in major part upon an administration 
of State affairs. That is because we are a 
small and compact State, where management 
and labor are closely associated, where the 
organization of our housing and transporta- 
tion arrangements, the enforcement of our 
industrial laws. and the interrelations of 
State, city, and town governments become 
integral parts of war production. 

Governor Hurley, as I have stated before, 
has moved with speed and dispatch to coordi- 
nate all of these essential activities. His suc- 
cess has been outstanding and has been due 
in large measure to his own experience and 
ability as a trained technician in engineering. 
His technical knowledge, his long experience 
in industrial organization work, and his par- 
ticular ability to deal with large industrial 
groups and units seem to me to be indis- 
pensable qualifications for a Governor at this 
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time. In this important respect I suggest to 
all of my fellow citizens that he stands far 
above the other candidates. 

Let me say to you that this job of war 
production, and Connecticut’s vital role in 
that job, is going to become bigger and more 
complex as the war proceeds. Not until final 
victory has been won can the forges, the 
lathes, the furnaces, and the mills of Con- 
necticut slow down. And as the intensity of 
the war increases more and more demands 
upon our factories and our people will be 
made. I warn you that many of our towns 
and cities face transformation into a totality 
of industrial activity that few may yet have 
realized. If this war is to be won with the 
speed and dispatch for which we all pray, 
civilian life in Connecticut, much more than 
elsewhere, will end. Our people, men and 
women, almost all of them—indeed many of 
our bankers, our lawyers, and our trades- 
men—will be called upon to keep our ma- 
chines of victory humming at top speed. 
For this reason, and realizing the tremendous 
readjustments that are ahead for all of us, I 
propose that we keep as our Governor a man 
who understands these technical matters and 
@ man who has the vigor and the tough ad- 
ministrative drive to lead the way. 

This is no time to consider party platforms 
or controversial questions of policy which 
might be important in peacetime. I solemnly 
declare to my fellow citizens that with our 
sons and brothers gripped in mortal conflict, 
the outcome of which is not yet made cer- 
tain, I care not a whit for issues relating to 
desired improvements of any of our State 
institutions. I care not a whit whether any 
special group in this State is kept in a com- 
pletely satisfied mood. I care not a whit 
whether social reforms are for a time delayed. 
My only concern is with saving my country 
and seeing to it that my native State does 
its full share in that supreme task. I have 
no hesitation in declaring openly that if 
Governor Hurley stood for all of the peace- 
time principles of government in which I 
believe, but was not equipped to lead this 
State in its war effort, I should be campaign- 
ing against him just as vigorously as I now 
campaign for him. If it were my conviction 
that Mr. Baldwin would make a better Gov- 
ernor to lead Connecticut in the war, I would 
be campaigning for him. If I thought Mr. 
McLevy were the best available man for the 
job, he and not Mr. Hurley would be the sub- 
ject of my sponsorship tonight. I cannot em- 
phasize this point too strongly. It is the only 
point upon which I have entered this cam- 
paign. I stand four-square for the reelection 
of Gov. Robert A. Hurley simply and solely 
because I think he is by far the best man for 
the job. 

I realize, of course, that some cynical per- 
sons will be thinking that my activity in 
this campaign is based upon a hackneyed 
sense of “party loyalty.” With the grim 
spectacle of Guadalcanal before me party 
loyalty is a sickening idea. Indeed, it is the 
most vicious kind of un-Americanism. With 
my country in danger, I recognize loyalty to 
no party or no group. And whenever I be- 
come convinced that the party of which I 
have been a member is falling down on the 
job of winning this war, I shall speak out; 
I shall demand an accounting; I shall call for 
new leadership, even if it means that I be 
retired from public life. 

I have entered the campaign in this State 
on that basis. The organized leaders of the 
Democratic Party in Connecticut know well 
that I owe them nothing. Governor Hurley 
knows equally well that I am not indebted to 
him in any phase of my public life. 

But I do owe Governor Hurley an allegiance 
that is more compelling than any considera- 
tion of politics. I owe him the allegiance 
of a citizen of Connecticut who is convinced 
that, in this time of peril, he is the best 
available person to be Governor of the State. 
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And I submit that, on the record of the can- 
didates before us, every Connecticut voter 
owes Governor Hurley the same allegiance. 

I have mentioned Governor Hurley's special 
qualifications for being Governor in a State 
whose essential part in winning the war is 
in high speed, uninterrupted industrial ac- 
tivity. I have also mentioned my appraisal 
of him as a young, vigorous, courageous, and 
tough leader, whose own strength in time 
of crisis will hearten our people. 

Along the same lines there are other de- 
mands which will be made upon our State 
government before this war is won, which I 
believe Governor Hurley is also well equipped 
to meet. Perhaps many cf the people of 
Connecticut do not realize what I call the 
strategic. importance of Connecticut in the 
conduct of the war. Connecticut stands as 
the gateway to New England. Day and night 
across our counties move in almost ceaseless 
caravan the goods and men of war. Our 
railroads, our bridges, our highways consti- 
tute an indispensable link in the coastal com- 
munications not merely of defense, but also of 
victorious offense. It is the task of our own 
Government to maintain and protect this vital 
channel. One of the less publicized but most 
aluable achievements of Governor Hurley has 
been the organization of the system to pro- 
tect and expand our lines of communication. 
Closely related to this work will also be in- 
creased utilization of our coastal facilities 
for military and naval activities. These are 
not matters for open discussion in a political 
campaign. But I am free to say to you that 
of all the candidates, Governor Hurley seems 
to me to be best fitted for the organizational 
drive that the State government must have 
for these purposes. 

There are, of course, other phases of the 
part our State must play to win this war, for 
which I consider Governor Hurley well 
equipped. We are faced with a complete 
transformation of our farming activity. To 
an extent not hitherto dreamed of we people 
of Connecticut have got to begin to live off 
our own land. The growing of crops must be 
related to the needs of our own citizens. We 
may have to begin an extensive program of 
cattle raising. We certainly shall have to put 
our dairy industry in the best possible order. 
The growing of crops for winter storage can 
no longer be relegated to the patriotic 
enthusiasm of suburban “victory gardeners.” 
Every acre of tillable soil will have to be de- 
voted to the production of food in the most 
efficient and expert manner. All of this must 
have not only the approval of the Governor's 
office, but also the efficient organizational 
lirection of the Governor himself. I do not 
think that the other candidates are as weil 
equipped for this task as is an engineer who 
has had wide experience in the technical 
phases of broad construction program I do 
not think that his opponents have the under- 
standing of the labor problems to be solved 
that Governor Hurley possesses 

I have endeavored to outline a few of the 
major tasks of a Governor in wartime to 
show the scope of the administrative direc- 
tion that is necessary, and to bring out openly 
and frankly for the careful consideration of 
my fellow citizens, the relative qualifications 
of the available candidate 





I hope this election will be decided on 
that basis. Those of us who are convinced 
that Governor Hurley is the m: for the 
job do not claim perfection for him. We do 
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stress and tenSion.of 


»t say that during the 
tl not make mis 


he next 2 years he will 
Any man who ac 
patch and with decision in a time of stress 
is bound to make mistakes. But we do say 





to you that he is the best nf the job 
today. We assure you that the people of the 
State will find in him the kind of resolute 
leadership that will help Connecticut people 
weather the ordeals that face them We are 
confident that he has the necess y dus fica- 
tions to do an expert job on the 1 istrial, 





agricultural and civilian organization of the 
State that is indispensable for an efficient 
performance of Connecticut’s part in the war. 
We know that he has it in him to be a 
people’s Governor and that, faced with tre- 
mendous responsibilities as the head of our 
State government, he will not flinch. 

I have not undertaken to discuss candi- 
dates for other State offices. Frankly, at a 
time like this, assuming competence, any 
honest citizen can perform the functions of 
those offices, and I am not going to assume 
that our Democratic candidates are any more 
competent than those of the other parties. 
Obviously, a Governor in whom the people of 
the State repose their confidence is entitled 
to have his own cabinet in office with him. 


The important question to be decided this 
year is the governorship. On that question, 


casting aside all past differences, speaking 
only from the depth of my own personal con- 
victions, and motivated on'y by a consci- 
entious desire to do my part to secure the 
best available man for Governor of my State, 
I have no hesitation in endorsing and asking 
the support of my fellow citizens, irrespective 
of political affiliations, for the reelection of 
Gov. Robert A. Hurley. 

This is the last’ word I shall have to 
over the radio in this campaign. On Tuesday 
night I return to Washington. May I be 
permitted to add this personal message to the 
people cf my State. The trials and tribula- 
tions that confront us are terrible to contem- 
plate. In my judgment, the secret of victory 
has not yet been discovered. Upon us Ameri- 
cans of this generation has fallen the solemn 
responsibility of saving our country. This is 
a struggle unto death. Either we survive or 
we perish. There is no middle ground. As 
one statesman has said, there is only one 
answer to defeat, and that answer is victory. 
Under God, we shall have that victory; and 
out of the blood of our sons, and the grief 
and sacrifice of ourselves, there shall emerge 
a triumphant and free America. For my 
part, I dedicate every ounce of strength that 
is in me to that victory. I promise to you 
all that in everything I do as a Member of 
the Senate I shall keep faith with our coun- 
try. I shall denounce leadership that falters. 
I shall not be bound by blind adherence to 
party affiliations. I shall demand relentless 
but intelligent war, and I shall ask, as we all 
must, that God guide us to a just and final 
peace with victory and with honor 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
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Thursday, November 5, 19 


WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me station 
WJMC at Rice Lake, Wis., on October 29, 
1942. 


Mr. 
unanimous 


over 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The whole world cries for clear-thinking 
leadership. We must recognize that as 
Americans we must be prepared to do all that 
is necessary to win through to victory. In 
the days that are up ahead we will more 
and more perceive what that means. Ma- 
terial sacrifices; yes. On such a le as we 


have never known before. 
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We are all in the same boat now, and we 
will sink or swim together. The fate of 
America is being decided. It is imperative 
that we do not lose sight of the main issue. 
Rumor and propaganda must not upset our 
poise and mental equilibrium. We must put 
our minds and our hearts in order, dedicat- 
ing them to the cause of God and country 
This is a struggle for supreme values, for 
carrying on to future generations the true 
wave of the future. We must possess faith 
And we know where to go to renew that 
faith. 

In the realm of science we perform mir- 
acles. On the home front and on the war 
front we must perform miracles. We must 
not fumble the ball in our war effort on the 
home front and on the battle front. We 
must be very particular and see to it that 
we do not let second things take the place 
of first things. In these days when we plan 
for an invincible America, we must ever bear 
in mind the need of national unity—100 
percent cooperation in the war emergency. 
We want to demonstrate by performance the 
remarkable capacity needed to win through 
to victory. Our situation calls for more alert- 
ness, longer hours in production, more dedi- 
cation of all our worldly goods, physical, 
mental, and spiritual values to the cause 

But we will fumble the ball if we do not 
improve our leadership—leadership in the 
management of our public affairs, leadership 
on home front, in the and file of our 
people. 

It is a commonplace thing 
colIn and say “We are a 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
but I say to you that we will not have 
government “for the people” unless we s 
to it that it is a government “by the people,” 
not a government of classes or gr 


rank 


quote Lin- 


government of the 





ups, not a 
government by men of prejudice, but a gov- 
ernment “by the people” with vision 

I believe there must be a great moral and 
spiritual renaissance. I believe that we 


need a spiritual second front rh 
leadership in fields other tha 
science and industry. It demands that type 


is demands 


those of 








of leadership which can see through the 
maze and complexities that confront us 
find the solution to our problems. Basic 
we do not need a new order or a lot of 
planning. What we do need is honesty and 
courage and decency and common sense and 


the practice of more than a smattering of 
the Christian principles, and we 


rid of much misplanning and loose 


need to eg 


thinking 


“We must,” as General Smuts recently said, 
“cherish and love our fellow men irrespec- 
tive of race or language. Cherish and keep 
the divine idea in our hearts The fi 

God and man is the final answer to all the 


insoluble questions of all age 
This period and these experienc we are 

passing through, can build u 

master race, if we are alert. Bei 





Americans shall determine what 
the future shall be. We haven yun 
to know how severe the test will be, but it 


is well for us to pledge the Nation that we 












will not fail. This calls for enthusiasm in 
our cause—understanding of the issu 
With courage and fortitude we must face 
what comes, knowing we have the power to 
carry through, and knowing also we shall 
burn away much of the px cal, economi 
and social dross we have umulated in ou 
sleeping years and shall come out purifies 
In a world of aggression, injustic nd brut 
oppression, we stand for rig] What i 
more, we realize we are called in this d 
to perform a great task for world - 
sure that its freedom shall remain int 
The tremendous progress we have n 
since Pearl Harbor—oh, yes; there hat 
mistakes, but we cannot take time to < - 
sider them except to profit by ther pro- 
duction of vast armament t handling of 
- ré j ur r j ‘ + ( ia 
t pi e Hum y fi it that our 
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cause is in His hands. Therefore, we can go 
forth in faith, pledging our lives and all that 
we possess to that cause. We know that our 
real battle, as Paul says, is “not against flesh 
and blood but against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

America is not losing her soul. She is re- 
gaining it, and it is the task of all of us to 
make sure of that fact. Not simply church- 
men but laymen, the leaders in government, 
im: capital, in labor, all have their part in this 
tremendous crusade—in this crusade for hu- 
man brotherhood, human betterment, and 
@ comradeship of nations. 

As we cast off the chains that have bound 
us, we know that we must now think in terms 
of finding the way and the means for adjust- 
ing differences between nations. Otherwise, 
the end of civilization, yes, even the destruc- 
tion of the race itself, may be in sight. 

The leadership, then, that the world needs 
is that which will find a substitute for war. 
It means a _ reinvigorated education. It 
means an appreciation of the fact that we in 
America are now facing the greatest oppor- 
tunity that has ever been given to any nation 
on earth. That opportunity is to play the 
master hand in the restoration of a war-torn 
world. A-restoration that will not only bring 
liberty and freedom to races which desire it, 
but will demonstrate and create the way for 

he maintenance of peace and justice and 
honor and economic health among the na- 
tions Ol earth 

We have been told by the Master Christian 
that “The Kingdom of Heaven is within,” and 
we have also been told that if we seek for it 
we shall find it fan has sought out many 
inventions in the realm of science. We have 
I 
t 





aide many discoveries. Edison gave us the 
‘tric light, after searching for it. The 
answer to all our problems exists. Will we 





seek those answers or will we wallow in mere 
material living and forget the high calling 
that is ours as a people. Moses was told “My 
presence shall go with thee,” and he per- 
formed that task which he thought was 
impossible 

hat presence is available today to that 
people which reaches out for it and follows 
its guidance and direction. I believe this 
people is worthy to be trusted to perform 
the great job that is ahead of it. I believe 
leadership that is unselfish, God-loving, trust- 
worthy, will be found to lead this people in 
the greatest adventure of all time. It will be 
found, if you and I slough off those fears and 





~ 





doubts, biases and prejudices that would in- 

rfere with our growth into that spiritual 
leadership which is needed in this period of 
the world’s travail. 


There are great ocean currents that influ- 





ence the lives of the people of this earth. 
There is the Gulf Stream and other currents. 
Well, there are great political and spiritual 
ents that flow through and by the races 
1e! se currents we have definitely 
ned ir vay of life. They are set forth 
i th oY 


it f amental law of America— 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. If 





t currents are to be changed (and 
Ss our ¢ to see that they are not changed) 
i the course of human history would take 


We have seen how in occupied countries 


men and nations have become literally 
ves f the conquero! We are freemen 
here, and we intend to k ep our freedom, and 


ue in its course the great current we 
1776 on this continent— 
} f nd enlightenment to all 


as General Smuts 


is won, with practical 


Sts head of this Government, we 
é He ropiem ol peace ang ive 
i V practical machine for 
u ! 1 order tl will arise. If we 


tT 








are realistic-minded, and I believe we shall 
be, we will create a better world for people to 
live in. We know that a new heaven and a 
new earth in this war-torn world will not 
follow as a matter of course. We know that 
the lesson of Pearl Harbor—for this Nation to 
be constantly on the alert—must never be 
forgotten. 

We know that the peace will call for the 
solution of economic disorders, great social 
problems, and that there will be no magic 
formula to correct these problems. The old, 
old formula of hard work and thrift and 
common sense will have to be reapplied. We 
Know that America will have to be the great 
Samaritan among nations, and in performing 
that function we may recapture Our own 
soul. But through it all we must realize that 
it is practical politics and hope and faith and 
common sense that will provide the solution. 
Mere shibbolets—catch phrases—will not do 
the job. 

Yes, in America there is a burning faith. 
It is deep and sure, and you and I are a part 
of it. You and I are pledged to see that it 
will carry on. 

Yes, back of this great effort, is this faith 
in God, in America, and in ourselves. 

Without this faith, America’s war effort on 
the battlefront and on the home front could 
not be successful. 


Rubber From Latin Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
New York Daily News of Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 6 last, captioned “Wallace program 
to bring United States rubber from 15 
Latin nations.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WALLACE ProGRAM To BRING UNITED 
RvuesBer From 15 LATIN NATIONS 

The program to encourage the production 
of natural rubber in Latin America is well 
under way, with preparations for large-scale 
ubber plantings being made in 15 different 
countries, it was announced by E. N. Bress- 
man, director of the Agricultural Division, 
ice of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
fairs, in a letter to the News made public 


STATES 





ssman’s statement resulted from an edi- 
torial titled “Rubber After the War,” which 
appeared in the News of September 8. 

The editorial tock issue with a viewpoint 
expressed by Vice President Wa.tace. The 
Vice President had suggested that when we 
have won the war, we dismantle our big 
synthetic rubber plants, keep only a few 
small ones as pilot plants and laboratories 
in improving synthetics, and go back to buy- 
ing most of our rubber from foreign growers 
of the natural article. 

“The Vice President’s idea is that if we 
selfishly insist on going on making our own 
rubber we shall lose a powerful instrument 
for bringing the four freedoms to the rest 
of the world,” the editorial stated. 

Following the appearance of this editorial, 
Bressman wrote to the News, seeking to clarify 








} 
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WALLACE’s views on the matter. This news- 
paper replied to Bressman and through him 
invited the Vice President to write to the 
News concerning his position on rubber. 


LETTER FROM WALLACE 


The invitation has been accepted by the 
Vice President. His letter will be published 
in the News tomorrow, In forwarding the 
Wallace statement, Bressman wrote the fol- 
lowing, in the nature of a foreword to WAL- 
LACE’S views: 

Eprror, THE NEws: 

Iam enclosing a letter I have received from 
Vice President WaLLacz, in which he has re- 
sponded to your invitation and has outlined 
his ideas on future rubber policies. 

Mr. WaALLACE’s letter deais mainly with the 
future rather than the past. However, I feel 
that your readers will have a better appre- 
ciation of the significance of what he says 
if they are aware of his foresight concerning 
rubber and the extent of his efforts during 
the last several years to guard against a rub- 
ber shortage. Therefore, I wish to set forth 
in this letter the facts about those efforts 
and I am glad to give you permission to 
make this letter public, along with the one I 
am enclosing from Mr. WALLACE. 


VIGOROUS LEADERSHIP 


That the record of the efforts by Vice 
President WaLLAcge to guard against a rubber 
shortage is not generally known was appar- 
ent from your editorial of September 8, in 
which the statement was made that Mr. 
WALLACE “‘views with alarm the prospect that 
the United States may be independent of 
foreign rubber sources after the war.” The 
editorial implied that the Vice President 
wishes to endanger the future security of the 
United States by depending on the Far East 
once more for 97 percent of our rubber 
supply. 

Because I have spent several years in the 
development of new rubber sources in this 
hemisphere, I am intimately familiar with 
the vigorous leadership exercised by Mr. WaL- 
LACE in this work. In my recent statements 
before the Truman and Gillette committees 
of the Senate, I brought out that Mr. WaL- 
LACE, While he was Secretary of Agriculture, 
was one of the first to point out the serious 
danger to the United States of depending 
almost exclusively on a source of rubber so 
far away. 

AWARE OF DANGER 

For several years I was scientific adviser 
to Mr. WALLACE as Secretary of Agriculture, 
and fully 5 years ago he emphasized, in con- 
versations with me, the vital importance of 
facing this danger and finding new sources 
of rubber nearer home. He expressed this 
same point of view in public statements, 
articles, and speeches. For example, in a 
magazine article on July 9, 1959, he said con- 
cerning rubber: 

“In case of a world war, our lack of this 
product is likely to be our Achilles heel. It 
is the greatest obstacle to our having a self- 
sustaining hemisphere.” 

In my own statement submitted to the 
Truman committee, I pointed out that “Mr 
WALiLace’s thought and effort were centered 
on four different lines of activity, all in- 
tended to assure adequate rubber supplies 
for the Nation.” These activities, I said, 
were: 

1. Encouragement of production of na- 
tural rubber in Latin America 





WIDE-SCALE PLANTINGS 

2. Encouragement of production of natural 
rubber in the United States. 

3. Development of synthetic rubber. 

4. Building up a rubber stockpile against 
the day of need. 

The program to encourage the production 
of natural rubber in Latin America is now 
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well under way, with preparations for large- 
scale rubber plantings being made in 15 dif- 
ferent countries. This program was author- 
ized in June 1940, after Mr. WaALLAcE, over a 
period of more than 2 years had repeatedly 
appeared before committees of Congress urg- 
ing such a program and after the heads of 
all the important rubber manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States, conferring with 
Mr. WALLACE in his office, had endorsed it. 
PRODUCE NEW PLANTS 

Besides initiating the long-range program 
of new plantings, Mr. WALLACE stimulated the 
gathering of rubber from trees growing wild 
in the jungles of Latin America. This is going 
forward now under the direction of the Board 
of Economic Warfare and the Rubber Reserve 
Company. 

You will be interested to learn that these 
agencies also have launched a large-scale pro- 
gram for the production of the quick-growing 
rubber plant, cryptostegia. This is in line 
with the type of program you have been advo- 
cating in the News. 

As to the encouragement of natural rubber 
in the United States and the development 
of synthetic rubber, Mr. Wattace’s efforts 
date back to the beginning of his regime as 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1933. He contin- 
uously supported his Department’s research 
program in these fields. 

RUBBER FOR COTTON 

The activity which brought the most im- 
mediate and tangible results was the barter 
deal under which the United States Gov- 
ernment, in August 1939, traded 600,000 bales 
of cotton for 90,000 tons of rubber. This 
rubber constitutes about one-seventh of our 
stock pile and is enough to make 18,000,000 
automobile tires. 

Mr. WALLACE conceived the idea of this 
trade and, after discussing it with Bernard 
Baruch, called it to the attention of the then 
Senator Byrnes, who sponsored the bill au- 
thorizing it. Later, Mr. WALLACE, as Secretary 
of Agriculture, saw that the rubber was ac- 
tually brought to this country by his de- 
partment’s Commodity Credit Corporation 
for storage against a day of need. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the 
gracious manner in which you have offered 
to open up your columns to a detailed dis- 
cussion of this subject, which is of such 
vital importance to all of us. 

E. N. BressMAn, Director, 





Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. ir. Speaker, Capt. Colin 
P. Kelly, Jr., was one of the first and 
greatest heroes of this global war. He 
gave his life to prove what has since been 
demonstrated many times—that a bat- 
tleship could be sunk from the air. 

This outstanding young Floridian 
made the supreme sacrifice, happy in 
the consciousness that he had made his 
pet theory a fact. 

Many with tongues and pens have paid 
tribute to this hero of the Republic. Two 
poetic expressions of this kind have just 
come to my attention, and I ask unani- 





INDIX TO THE 


mous consent that they may be included 
in the RecorD with these remarks, 
CAPTAIN COLIN KELL 


Three times he struck the mighty 
to battle from the sky; 
Then with a smile upon his lip, 

In freedom’s cause was proud to die. 


Three times with death before his eyes, 
He struck the ship a mortal blow; 
Then died—nor wished it otherwise— 
Nor asked another day to know. 
now his name forevermore, 
shine on history's 
And each succeeding fleet and corps 
Will pass it down from age to age. 


Will brightly 


Tradition will recall his 
g as memories 
e served his country's 


SOLDIER'S DEATH 


1 Owen Murfee 
Colin P. Kelly, 


FEAR DEATH 
’tis the very Crown 


ith all who die that others 1 


Tribute to the Late William Tyler Page 


XTENSION OF REM: 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Thursday, November 


PATMAN. Mr. c 
Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, there appeared an artic 
Kennedy 
Sidelights,” with 
lamented William Tyler 
sets forth an express 
ments concerning Mr. 
drafted by Mr. 


Sunday Star, 


reference 


, Which was 
and Mrs. Geo orge H. Jones, 
of Rockville, Md., and which was signed 
by the employees of the House of Repre- 
ere closely < 
Page during the last 


sentatives, ssociated 





It is as follow 
There is a band of loyal w 





a fraternity bound together during | 
f giving their 
warmest friendship to their 
is no group who 


best efforts 


Clerk of the 


i an expression o 
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pleasure to his coming. He was a Christian 
in every respect, never retiring without read- 
ing the Holy Bible, from which he gained 
his strength. He fought a good fight, and 
on that memorable morning of October 20 h 
returned his sword to the scabbard and h 
spirit returned to the God who gave it, and 
with tender hands those of us who were s 
lected as pallbearers laid him to rest 
mother earth. We have the assurance that 
we follow in his footsteps we wil 
in the celestial city where the Si 
tect of the Universe presides. 
pallbearers join me in this.” It 
by Mr. and Mrs. Jones, John 
Newlin Megill, William R. Spa 




















Gibson, Kenneth Jones, Ken m ‘ 
Sergeant at Arms, and Harry ] cashier 
of the House. 

Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


¥‘ 


Thursday, November 5, 1942 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
by George Rothwell Brown, from the 
Baltimore News-Post of November 3 
1942: 

CITES REFORMS To BE DESIRED 1 
Pay-As-You-Go IDEA AND SA 
URGED 

(By George Rothwell Brown) 

WASHINGTON, November 3.—On the Ides of 
March—come 1943—the American people will 
be cutting down their standard of living 
going without medical attention perhaps let- 
ting their life insurance policies lapse, in 
order to pay the heaviest taxes ever imposed 
on them. 

The war will be getting under full steam by 
then, and it will be costing all that vict« 
will be worth, which will be plenty. Th 
by the time the first checks for the 1942 





income tax are being sent to the collectors of 
Intern al Revenue, Congress will be deep in 
the drafting of a new tax law » | super- 


impose d on the law just enact 


NEW TAX LAW 





On tha w tax law well may depend the 
preservation or destruction of the e: : 
social and economic order in this country 





Fortunately, the American people have 
within their own power to determine in ad- 
vance what sort of new taxes shall be levied 
whether they shall be taxes for the raising 
revenue with which to push the battle 
final victory, or whether they shall be 
to force sccial and economic reforms int 
permanent structure of the Government 

In the opinion of this write tl 
no other argument in favor of it, the impor- 
tance of entrusting the raising of reve nur 
the Republican Party at this time would 
a sufficient one in favor of the el n of 
Republican House of Representati t 
November 3. 





> 





TWO REFORMS 
Two immediate reforms é 
One is the adoption of a pay-as-you- 


for collecting taxes before Ma » 282 
They may be the Rum! pla » 1 
thereof But somethiz f that E d ; 


necessary. 
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The other thing that must be done is for 
€ongress to write into statute a prohibition 
against the placing of a limitation of $25,000 
annually on earned incomes, which has 
recently been accomplished by Executive or- 
der in contravention of the plain intent of 
Congress, as expressed in debate when the 
Doughton-George tax law was under con- 
sideration in Senate and House. 

This writer has come to the opinion that 
the election of another Democratic House of 
Representatives would so paralyze the legis- 
lative will that neither of these things under 
those circumstances could be accomplished 


_ 


G. O. P. HOUSE 
He has made sufficient inquiries as to as- 











sure him reasonably that the election of a 
Republican House would bring about both 
ol 1e€m. 
The imposition of a limit of $25,000 
nually on all salaries, less certain taxes 
and fixed charges, by Economic Director 
Byrt under a directive by President Roose- 


‘ 


i reign to the political philosophy of 
I 1 the Democratic and Republican Parties. 

It is pure communism and springs from 
one of the major recommendations of that 
party in its national platform of 1928. 

In that year the Communist Party held its 
national convention in New York City on 
7, * der the red flag,” as the World 








\imanac puts it. 

In tracing the origin of this radical depar- 

ture from all traditions of American industry 

nd American fair play, one does not have to 
irch beyond that platform. 
1928 PLATFORM 

Th l rm of the Communist Party, in 
1928, declared for the taxation of all incomes 

ve $5,000 a year, and “the confiscating of 
1) iz me over $25,000 a ye : 

I to e credit of the Democratic Party, 
now in ¢ rol of the House, that it rejected 
this Communist doctrine of taxation when 
t I nt tax law was under consideration. 

It is to the credit of Senator GrorceE, the 


Senate Finance Committee, and the Demo- 


cl c-controllied Senate, that when President 
R velt recommended the establishment of 
5,000 limit on all salaries, the recommen- 

‘ ‘ was rejected. 
plank of the Communist platform of 
1928 h now been put into effect, not by 





v,t by Executive authority. 
A ! ublican Ways an ans Committee, 
and a Repul an House look to be about the 








only w hi untry can get rid of this brain 
child f communism, before it goes into 
eff t 
unfair and un-American, and it has 
be I in defiance of the intent of 
( 
( int I ds the ¢« ) 
er l resume once n 
u of raising ré 
\ V t al tL to 
— . 
fhe Intracoastal Canal and What It 
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Mean When Completed 
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OSEPH J. MANSFIELD 
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Caree 


IN THE 1 E OF REPRI 


DEP INVE 


SENTATIVES 


November 5, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
! e to extend my remarks in the 
I D, I include t following address 
by ¢ ] H. H U 1 States dis- 
1 f Gal J delivered 


at the Thirty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Intracoastal Canal Associ- 
ation of Louisiana and Texas at Har- 
lingen, Tex., October 31, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. West, General Robins, 
members of the Intracoastal Canal Associa- 
tion, ladies and gentleman, the latest river 
and barbor bill (H. R. 6999) carried the au- 
thorization for the completion of the Intra- 
coastal Canal from Corpus Christi to Harlin- 
gen and Brownsville, and included provisions 
for enlarging the channel] from the former 
authorized dimensions of 9 feet by 100 feet 
in width, to 12 feet by 125 feet in width. 
The accomplishment of this work will mark 
the culmination of the efforts of the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association to secure adequate 
protected water transportation facilities along 
the Gulf front of the States of Louisiana and 
Texas. The development of the Intracoastal 
Waterway has been due to the untiring ef- 
forts of a group of far-sighted citizens in these 
States who have contended from the begin- 
ning that a barge canal was essential to pro- 
vide water transportation along this route 
and who have maintained that the cost cf 
this variety of transportation would be much 
less than that by rail, and further that it 
would supply in many instances the trans- 
portation facilities required where no rail 
transportation was available. There have 
been many times since the Intracoastal Canal 
Association was organized that the comple- 
tion of the project seemed doubtful. Yet, 
the determination of the association to se- 
cure the improvement has not lessened. 

It might be pertinent to review briefly some 
of the earlier reports which were submitted 
on the Intracoastal Waterway. A section of 
the waterway between Galveston and the 
Brazos River was reported on as early as 1881. 
us other reports were submitted covering 

sections of the waterway up to 1907, 
a complete report was prepared by the 









when 
then Maj. Edgar Jadwin, subsequently Chief 


of Engineers, covering the waterway from New 
Orleans to the Rio Grande. The report con- 
templated a waterway 5 feet In depth by 40 
feet wide on the bottom. This improvement 
was ccnstructed in part and served as a very 
valuable route of commerce for a number of 
years. 

At the time that the 5-by-40-foot water- 
way was authorized, there was practically no 
transportation of oil or petroleum products 


, 





contemplated in this area. However, with 
the discovery of the many large oil fields 
lying along the coast of cas, the im- 
portance of this waterway increased tre- 


mendously. Transportation of oil by means 
other than barges was extremely expensive, 


and the need for barge transportation 
thereby increased. 
Subsequent to 1907 many reports were 


made which recommended the construction 





of tributary channels to the Intracoastal 
Naterway. It was not until 1924 when the 


project for the canal 9 feet in depth by 100 
feet across the bottom was approved. The 
increasing size of barges and tugs made it 
desirable to enlarge this waterway to the 
dimensions which are now being maintained. 

Your project is a reality at the present 
time. It is carrying a tremendous tonnage 
of freight in the sections where commerce 
has been established and the amounts are 
increasing from year to year. The only por- 
t 





ions of the project which remain to be con- 
tructed are the provision of guard locks at 
} Brazos and Colorado Rivers, which will 
greatly in the dependability of navi- 

between Galveston and Corpus 
Christi ne of these contracts is nearing 
completion and offers are to be received for 
the construction of the other within the next 
week. Certain authorized tributary chan- 
nels remain to be constructed, but a portion 
will have to be suspended until 
the present emergency, due to lack of 


anny ) A fine 
approp?ri a sunt 


assist 


gation 


of them 
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It is interesting to note in connection with 
the traffic surveys which are carried on by 
the Galveston engineer office that the justifi- 
cation for the 9-by-100-foot canal between 
Galveston and Sabine was based upon trans- 
portation of 1,300,000 tons per year. This 
figure has during the past several years been 
approached by the monthly tonnages which 
actually moved over that section of the in- 
tracoastal canal. The original estimates 
have been exceeded in all sections of the 
Intracoastal Waterway once traffic has had 
an opportunity to develop. There is no rea- 
son to suspect that the tonnage estimates 
for the section of the Intracoastal Waterway 
which is presently authorized but not yet 
constructed will not be exceeded also. 

We speak of the tonnage moving over the 
Intracoastal Waterway on that portion of the 
canal already open and realize that the tre- 
mendous oil resources of the United States 
are moving to the East and North to suppl; 
industry with the essentials for carrying on 
the war effort. The maximum portion of 
Intracoastal Waterway traffic consists of pe- 
troleum products. However, these are by no 
means the only products moved. There are 
established barge transportation lines which 
maintain regular schedules moving as many 
as 120 automobiles on a single barge. A large 
amount of the steel from the Pittsburgh area 
comes down through the Mississippi and its 
tributaries to distributing points along the 
Intracoastal Waterway in Texas and Louisi- 
ana. Cotton and sulfur are shipped by 
barge from Texas to points throughout the 
United States reached by inland waterways 
or to ports of embarkation for foreign coun- 
tries. Some of these established lines carry 
small-package freight which is delivered at 


way stations along the Intracoastal Water- 
way. This traffic will increase as time goes 
on. The lower section of the waterway which 


is yet to be constructed offers from a traffic 
standpoint additional items which will be 
extremely beneficial to the valley. There is 
little lumber in this immediate vicinity and 
it may be expected that large amounts will 
come down the Intracoastal Waterway from 
east Texas. The citrus-fruit industry in the 
Valley, which occupies some 100,000 acres, will 
provide an estimated tonnage of 30,000 tons 
of canned goods which will be shipped to all 
parts of the United States. The material for 
the cans will be shipped by water from the 
tin-plate factories in the North to the valley, 
where the manufacturing plants will be es- 
tablished for producing tin containers. The 
oil industry will profit by the existence of 
the canal, si 1 
will have an outlet by the means of this 
waterway which is usable at all times and 
which will supplement the coastal traffic pro- 
vided by tankers. At the present time the 
majority of oil products in the valley would 
be handled by this method if the extension 
from Corpus Christi were available. Refinery 
products would move in the same manner as 
oil products if the canal were available at the 
present Cement can easily be made 





time. 


ailable to the valley from th mills in 
Houston at a much lesser cost than at 


resent. 
The construction of the canal will result in 
the establishment of new industries in th< 
valley. Cattle can easily be transported over 
the waterway to packing plants built along 
its route. The products of these plants mi 
then be shipped to the ultimate consumers in 
all parts of the world 

The Intracoastal Waterway has proved it- 
self as being an invaluable adjunct to the war 
effort. It has afforded a protected route fol 
transportation for most profitably 
carried by water when the outside route has 
been restricted by enemy operation In Icok- 
ing over some of the oid reports I note that 
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gress, second setsion, published in 1913, Col. 
William T. Rossel enior member of the 
ti ~ d Harbors Board a hat time 
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attention to the military and naval impor- 
tance of the proposed canal. The canal will 
have an equally valuable effect upon the pros- 
perity of the country after the present emer- 
gency is over. 

The impetus for carrying on the develop- 
ment of the Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal 
Waterway has come from your organization. 
The meetings of this group have been well 
attended and enthusiastic. I consider that 
this has been one of the greatest reasons for 
the strength and unity of purpose which the 
Intracoastal Canal Association has shown. 
Those localities which are already reaping the 
rewards of the Intracoastal Waterway still 
continue to assist those sections which do not 
as yet have this good fortune. The organi- 
zation as a whole works shoulder to shoulder. 
I am proud to have been associated with you 
and to have been able to work with you during 
the past 3 years, and hope that your associa- 
tion may continue to be successful in the 
future. I hope that the ultimate completion 
of the Intracoastal Waterway in Louisiana 
and Texas will not be long delayed. 
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Political Scientist and National 
Service in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
| OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Noveniber 5, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of its public interest I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD an excerpt from a _ publication 
issued by the American Council on Public 
Affairs on the subject The Political Sci- 
entist and National Service in Wartime, 
being the report of the committee on 
wartime services of the American Po- 
litical Science Association, together with 
a foreword by Dr. William Anderson, 
president of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. 

There being no cbjection, the 
word and excerpt were ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FOREWORD 

News of the Pearl Harbor attack broke sud- 
denly upon the world on the afternoon of 
Sunday, December 7. Immediately groups of 
public-minded Americans everywhere began 
to draw together to consider what they might 
co to defend their country and to defeat the 
aggressors who wanted to remake the world 
according to their own diabolical plans. 
Trade unions, farmers organizations, com- 
mercial and industrial societies, professional 
associations, yes, organizations of every name 
and nature tried to think out their own re- 
sponsibilities in this dire crisis of all 
American history. 

The American Political Science Association, 
relatively small in numbers but strategic in 
its position and in the importance of its sub- 
ject matter, at its annual meeting at the end 
of December established a committee on 
wartime services to consider what it and its 
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members might do to promote most effec- 
tively the war effort. This committee has 
now reported, and through the good Offices 


of the American Council on Public Afi 
report is being given early 
lication: Our most sincere 
tended to the counc 
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and general pub- 
thanks are ex- 
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functions and the procedures of government 
Their studies cover the whole range 
litical affairs from the international to the 
local. Many are specialists in particular for- 
eign governments, while others deal primarily 
with the United States. All have a deep con- 
cern with the promotion of orderly, decent, 
democratic government both here and 
abroad, to the end that men’s lives may be 
made not only happier but nobler through 
those greatest of all cooperative activities— 
politics, government, and administration. 
Today the services of political scientists 
are being recognized and utilized as never be- 
fore. Not only in many agencies of the Na- 
tional Government but also in State and local 
agencies connected with the war effort, B - 
litical scientists are being called upon to 
apply their special knowledge of govern- 
mental organization, finance, personn¢ 1, and 
procedures. In the following report the 
committee outlines some of these and certain 
additional services that political scientists 
can render in the present unlimited all-out 
war effort of the American people. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
President of the American 
Political Science Assccia 











The primary task of the poiitical acience 
profession, other than that of teaching your 
people, is to provide specialized thi nking on 


public affairs. The Nation never needc dt hat 
service more than it does right now. The 
committee is firmly of the opinion that the 
great majority of political scientists can find 
no better way to serve the country than by 
carrying on systematic inquiry and disci- 
plined thinking into the more critical issu 
that face the country. 

The committee supposes that the political 
science profession is likely to continue its 
scholarly work in a pattern of individualism 
and that the best assurance of a timely 
product lies in the initiative of the individual 
members of the profession. Imaginative 
students of public affairs will have no diffi- 
culty in identifying some of the institutions 
and ways that are in danger of distortion or 
liquidation during this decade or generation 
and students possessing initiative will tackle 
these problems whether urged to do so or 
not. We have not yet stated adequately 
what it is that we call democracy; we have 
not yet determined what elements or parts of 





the democratic structure we count indis- 
pensable and not to be yielded; > have not 
yet projected courses of action calculated t 


tion of these 
things. 
greatly alter 


assure the retention or continua 
indispensable and not-to-be-yielded 
Our efforts to win the war may 
or entirely destroy the Federal system. The 
political scientist has an obligation to advise 
the makers of policy as to what is lost when 
federalism is lost and give them wise coun- 
sel as to probable consequences of various 
substitutes for the federalism we have 
known in the past. While ws 
zation and programs launch the 
course that, ted, may 
dation of a socialist state, or rejc 
lence may shove the Nation back into decades 
of effort to solve its social problems witl 


planning or control 





artime organi- 


Nation on a 


accep prove the foun- 





while the 


tions and programs are being developed, the 
political scientist must not sit silent and 


uncritical, 

It seems to the 
mary individualism of the profession is a 
luxury that cannot be maintained unimpaired 
in wartime; political scientists must not go 
through the war with a business-as-usual 
attitude toward research 
The crises upon the Nation and awaiting the 
Nation demand that the profession recognize 
priorities in its scholarly worl and that it be 
prepared for allocation of projects. H 
the profession be guided into its greatest 
usefulness? Students, mature and imma- 
ture, should know what men of affairs con- 


sider to be the more crucial issues; students 


committee thx 


and critical writing. 
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should be told what others are dcing so that 


projects can be fitted to one another and 
duplication of effort can be avoided where it 
is not nee@ed; steps should be taken to make 


sure that the fruits of research and thinkin 
will come forcefully to the attention « 
who determine public policy. 

The committee on research of tl 
can Political Science Association is undertak- 
ing to point the way to a mcre fruitful attack 
on crucial issues than the general body of 
the profession has heretofore achieved. The 


+ 





committees on government public ad- 
ministration of the Social Science Research 
Council have the same objective. It may be 
that one or the other of these committees, « 
the three of them collectively, will supply ti 


profession with the leadership that is needed, 


but this will be so only if the members com- 
mit themselves to an aggressive role. The 
present committee does not ask that the 


profession go into politics, seeking to force 
particular policies upon public officials; it 
does ask, however, that the profession be 
given leadership in determining what to ¢ 
and that it be given assurance that t! 
resulis of painstaking work will be la 


id before 





public officials and leader a language that 
they understand and under circumstances 


that command attention. 





Availability of Jews for Military Service 
in the Near East 


CF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE SENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 
Mr. SHEPPAR Mr. Speaker, we in 
America are facing the greatest crisis in 
cur history. Millions of sons 
been taken out of civilian life and are 
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our 


being trained in the stark realities of 
total war. 

We are told b upon whom rests 
the responsibil our m I 





that the number of men 


forces are insufficie! nt Several million 
soldiers are still nex ed: needed for the 
many fronts on eae h this war must | 

waged, if we are to smash the ! hty 
armies of our enemies; needed for th 

many points from which our cife1 


against the enemy must sooner or later 
be launched—the British Isles, the Near 
East, the Far East, Alaska, Australia, 
and many other points. 


q 
Congress has b2en told that it is es- 
; a 
{ 








enti ) make available the 18- and 1 
year clds in thi untry for tl I l 
forces. > need thes young men to 
augment our manpower. Wen { 


because of their youthful e1 


and courage 

All this I accept as real. 
me or any civilian, no matter what h 
position he may hold, to question t 


wisdom of our military leaders. I ha\ 


absolute faith in them, and know t 
we feels likewise. 
There are, however, questions in my 





mind and in the minds of many thou- 
sands of distingui: ms ed and respected cit- 


izens of this countr There is one mat 

ter which espe wrt interests me, and 
that is the Near Ex TI n b 
today, as there was no ¢ 9 in the 
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minds of many of these men to whom I 
refer, that the battle of North Africa and 
the Near East will be one of the decisive 
battles in this entire struggle. 

Should the Nazis break through the 
Near East, they will be in a position to 
reach the Japanese forces, and thus en- 
circle the globe. They could then get 
sufficient oil from oil-rich Iran and Iraq. 
Both Axis Powers will then be within 
easy grasp of the tremendous resources 
in fabulously rich India. It would mean 
that brave, fighting China will 
knocked out of the war. It would mean 
that all of North Africa will fall into the 
hands of the Nazis. The Mediterranean 
will become “their sea.” ‘The still power- 
ful Vichy French Army in North Africa 
may then swing over completely to the 
Axis, and perhaps drag the still mighty 
French Fleet with them. It would also 
mean the opening of the comparatively 
undefended back door to Russia—the 
Persian Gulf. It will also mean the com- 
plete encirclement of Turkey and her 
possible capitulation to Axis demands. 

It is for that reason that America is 
pouring so much equipment, tanks, 
planes, and manpower into the Near 
East. This equipment and these thou- 
sands of men must travel through twelve 
or thirteen thousand miles of submarine 
and mine-infested waters, in order to 
reach that vital spot. 

One of our most serious problems today 
is the lack of shipping, and it requires 
many ships to move equipment and 
troops so great a distance. 

And yet, strange as this may sound, 
there are tens of thousands of young 
men who have more reason to hate Hit- 
ler and who perhaps have a greater de- 
sire to ight Hitler than any other group 
of people on earth, living right there on 
the spot, 2 days’ march from El] Alamein, 
and they are not yet being utilized in 
this struggle. I speak of the 1,000,000 
Jews residing in the Near East, who 
could easily raise an army of 100,000 
fanatical fighters. They have been 
clamoring for this opportunity; they ask 
nothing in return for this privilege—no 
political or economic concessions what- 
soever. They are the proud members of 


and again to exterminate from the face 
of the earth; a race which has suffered 
as much in numbers of civilians killed 
‘ all the other conquered European 
nations combined. 

Is there any red-blooded man on earth 
who can doubt even for a moment their 
zeal, their energy, their courage? All 
that is left to them, and all they expect 
from life now is a chance to avenge 
themselves upon the marauders of their 
people, the marauders of mankind. 

And, I for one, am convinced that it 
would, indeed, be very wise from a mili- 
tary point of view, just from a moral 
point of view, and intelligent from the 


psychological point of view to allow these 
men to organize their own army, which 
Should be known as the Jewish Army— 


and let them fight. 

It would be so much easier just to 
send equipment for the use of these Jews 
in the Middle East, and thus alleviate our 


be | 





shipping problem, than to send equip- 
ment and troops. 

From the many reports brought to our 
attention, we are forced to realize that 
there is a shortage of manpower. If 
our military leaders deem it essential 
that we call up the 18- and 19-year-olds 
for active service, then I, for one, say 
that they should be called; but I also 
say—permit these Jews, 100,000 of them 
in the Middle East and another 100,000 
stateless Jews, scattered throughout the 
British Empire and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to join our armies as a full- 
fledged fighting army—as our ally in this 
terrible war. 

Aside from the military consideration, 
which I consider to be the important 
one during war, there is also a moral ob- 
ligation that we owe to these people. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress is the great- 
est deliberative body in the world. A 
greater amount of justice, morality and 
decency has gone forth from this Hall 
than from any governing body in the 
history of nations. The very founda- 
tions upon which this Congress rests, are 
justice and equality for all people. What 
people on earth has a greater claim to 
justice than these Jews, who have suf- 
fered so much because of a lack of it? 
They do not ask much; they want to 
give, not to receive. 

They say to us in America, “Keep your 
boys at home or send them where they 
are most needed—we will give our 
lives gladly and willingly in order to hold 
the Near East.” 

Can we deny them this sacrifice they 
are so desirous of making? 

It has been estimated that at least 
1,000,000 Jewish civilians in Europe have 
been mowed down by machine-gun fire 
and choked to death by poison gas in 
that Hitler-made inferno. They were 
singled out as Jews and died as Jews. 

I know not how others will act in this 
matter, but, as for me, my conscience 
cannot rest and will not rest until the 
brothers of these martyred victims, who 
have managed somehow to escape, either 
to Palestine or to some other haven in 
the Western Hemisphere, will be given a 
chance to fight back. 

Perhaps the greatest irony of all this is 
the feeling so prevalent in our own great 
country that Jews are not participating 
as much as they should in this war. Of 
course, all men who take time to investi- 
gate—and they should take the time—do 
know that Americans, British, and Rus- 
sians of Jewish descent are giving more 
than their full share to the armed serv- 
ices of their respective countries. They 
do it as Americans, British, and Rus- 
sians; that is as it should be, for they are 
not Jews—they are Americans, English- 
men, and Russians. But, as a result, we 
do not hear of active Jewish participa- 
tion in this war; we hear only of Jewish 
suffering—of Jewish martyrdom. 

The world-battered word “Jew” will 
take on new meaning, new dignity, new 
respect, if in leading newspapers we will 
not only be told of the free French, the 
free Poles, the free Czechs, the free 


Dutch, but also of the fighting Jews. 
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The Hitler-inspired propaganda that 
the Jews are cowards—that they start 
wars and let others finish them—will be 
proven to be the malicious lie that it 
actually is. 

I ask you, gentlemen, if this is truly a 
war to right wrongs, what greater wrong 
ever existed than the wrong done to 
European Jewry? 

Let them fight. Let them take their 
place amongst the fighting democratic 
nations of the earth. Let us tear down 
this wall of injustice surrounding them 
and allow them to enter into the garden 
of brave, free democratic people, a garden 
which is being trampled upon now, but 
which will, with the coming of victory 
and lasting peace on earth, develop into 
that garden of mankind, of which the 
prophets of old—those ancestors of this 
very people—dreamed of and longed for. 

The United States has a duty to per- 
form. We must not tarry. Action, not 
words of sympathy are needed. 

The formation of a Jewish army to be 
composed of the stateless and Pales- 
tinian Jews in accordance with the plan 
publicized by the Committee for a Jew- 
ish Army, of which I am proud to be a 
member, must be proclaimed at once. 

This proclamation will break through 
the rivers of blood and tears in which 
European Jewry is drowning. It will 
give them new life and new hope, for in 
it they will hear the words: 


Take heart ye sons of sorrow, marching un- 
der the ancient banner of David, the Shep- 
herd King of Israel, you can and should be 
given your chance to avenge your sufferings. 





News Behind the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, please let 
me invite attention to the thought chal- 
lenging News Behind the News column 
of the distinguished columnist, Paul 
Mallon, of October 18, which I include in 
the revision and extension of my re- 
marks: 


The House passed the poll-tax repealer 
and the colored political leaders have told 
their following that they have done some- 
thing for them. 

For the past 20 years of my Washington 
experience, and no doubt longer, a Federal 
antilynching bill has been introduced every 
year in the Senate. It never passes. No one 
ever expects it to pass. The Republicans used 
to propose it in the pre-New Deal days, 
whereupon the southern Democrats wouid 
filibuster against it. Now a northern Demo- 
crat customarily presents it and the southern 
Democrats filibuster against it. Afterward, 
both sides return to their respective commu- 
nities, gather in popular acclaim, and vote 
for reelection. But the Negro, in whose in- 
terest the annual antilynching bill is sup- 
posed to be proposed, gets nothing. How- 
ever, his Negro leaders, who always foster the 
legislation, demonstrate that they have acted 








vigorously in his behalf, so everyone seems 
satisfied. 

This situation on the antilynching bill is 
characteristic of the way political handling of 
the Negro problem has delayed his natural 
advancement for the past 40 years or more. 

There is a Negro problem. It is not a legal 
problem, such as the antilynching bill as- 
sumes, or such as the current clamor for 
repeal of poll taxes assumes. The Negro is 
legally free. The Constitution and the law 
give him fair treatment. His is certainly not 
a political problem, because politicians of 
all hues are fawning over his problem con- 
tinuously, while doing nothing much about 
it. 

Legally and politically, a Negro is entitled 
to any job, to any position in life. He has 
not attained the position to which he is 
legally and politically entitled, because he 
has not satisfied the social and economic 
requirements. 

As all politicians should know, you can- 
not make a man socially or economically 
equal by law, be he white, black or pink. 
That is a position which he can only reach 
himself by his personal attainments. You 
cannot make a white person sit with a Negro 
or vice versa anywhere, unless both want to, 
and both will not want to until they have 
reached the same social and economic level. 

The Negro is only a few generations out 
of the African jungle and he is living in 
a country which has a basis of civilization 
stretching back 6,000 years or more into an 
entirely different world. 

In the natural course of events, if the 
Negro is allowed the advantages of educa- 
tion to improve himself, there will soon be 
a Negro on the Supreme Court of the United 
States and in ail positions of prominence 
and power. But you cannot legislate him 
into that position. Politicians cannot fawn 
or pamper him into it. Free housing and 
WPA will not put him there. He can only 
earn it for himself. 

The Negro problem then is to raise the 
average Negro civilization of the country to 
the white average, not by fiat or other arti- 
ficial means, but by providing the Negro with 
the opportunities to advance himself into 
it. Amazing strides have been made. No 
doubt he would be further along if the 
politicians had appreciated the lesson of the 
reconstruction days, namely, that any at- 
tempt to gain this goal by fiat or legal imposi- 
tions merely delays his progress, casts him 
back to try to conquer again the bitterness 
of resistance. 

Lynching, for instance, has practically been 
stopped without an antilynching bill by 
the natural course of increasing Negro intelli- 
gence and corresponding white fairness ex- 
pressed in courts of justice. Jim Crowism 
will end when the Negro section of the car 
is as clean and inviting as the white section. 

The Negro problem can be said to have been 
solved completely when a Negro no longer 
feels he must demand equality because he 
has attained it for himself. If you were a 
white person in China or Africa you would 
normally seek out your own kind. If left 
to his own resources the Negro no doubt 
would do this now, but he is subject to con- 
stant political agitation, fostered in Com- 
munist or revolutionary aspirations, that he 
should seek a position which he can only get 
by mutual acceptance. 

Instead of repealing poll taxes, give the 
Negroes more schools and better teachers so 
their children can advance themselves in the 
world, earn more money and pay their poll 
texes, so they can qualify to vote by any edu- 
cational restrictions. 

Let them all just learn enough at school 
to know how much the politicians have 
kidded them and they will all be qualified 
to vote intelligently. 





Manpower in Shipbuilding 
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HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN | 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago at Providence, Mr. William 
Swanson, the personnel manager of the 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., engaged in 
shipbuilding, delivered an address before 
the Town Crier’s Club, of Providence, 
which seems to me to be of far more than 
local importance. In connection with 
the effort to build the ships so greatly 
needed in the prosecution of the war a 
new shipbuilding plant was established 
in Providence at the headwaters of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, an enormous plant, but 
the physical plant, although something 
to be proud of in itself, it seems to me, is 
of less consequence than the training of 
the personnel. In about 6 months there 
has been trained a personnel of 17,500 
men, who are now working. The way 
the personnel was selected from other 
occupations and trained for the work of 
building ships is a story in itself which 
I think should stimulate throughout the 
country the development of manpower 
in connection with the war. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Swanson’s ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Green, Governor 
McGrath, distinguished guests, and town 
criers of Rhode Island, our most important 
job today is to organize our Nation's avail- 
able manpower so that every man and woman 
will utilize his or her highest skill in the war 
effort. At Fields Point in Providence, since 
March 23, the Rheem Manufacturing Co. has 
been engaged in an intensive program of 
organizing manpower to build ships. 

It is a pleasure to appear before the town 
criers today to discuss this program. 

When the war in Europe started more than 
3 years ago, the Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
prepared for war production. In peacetime 
Rheem products were steel drums, shipping 
containers, water heaters, and other house- 
hold appliances, and large steel storage tanks. 
The war materials now being produced by the 
company in its 15 plants include shells, shell 
forgings, practice bombs, bomb fins, depth 
charges, motor cowlings for airplanes, steel 
containers of many kinds, propeller shafts 
for the Navy, and here at Providence, Liberty 
ships for the Maritime Commission. These 
Liberty ships are 440 feet long and of 10,500 
deadweight tons. 

Rheem accepted the contract for Liberty 
ships in March of this year at a moment 
when sinkings along our coast by submarines 
greatly exceeded ship production. The com- 
pany organized its shipbuilding division in 
the recognition of this Nation’s drastic need 
for vessels to carry the tools of war to an 
ever-broadening war front. 

As for manpower, there was no choice; 
there was no reservoir of skilled shipbuilders; 
every shipyard in the country was crying for 
men. As for labor untrained in shipbuilding, 
there was an ample supply. You will recall 
that in March and April of this year many 
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thousands of jewelry workers in the Rhode 
Island area were laid off. Rheem’s immediate 
job was one of training. On April 1 our man- 
power requirements for November 1 included: 
1,000 trained welders and burners, 1,000 ship- 
fitters, besides several hundred each of chip- 
pers and caulkers, riggers, erectors, carpen- 
ters, drillers, and reamers, and varying num- 
bers in some 60 classifications. 

The Rheem Company had full confidence 
that here in Providence, rich in industrial 
tradition, could be found those men and 
women eager to learn new skills in ship- 
building and proud to serve their country in 
a war industry. 

Ed Armstrong, well known among New 
England personnel men and who had had 
shipbuilding personnel experience in the last 
war and also was familiar with the personnel 
problems in Portland shipyards, was ap- 
pointed personnel director for the ship- 
building division. The personnel depart- 
ment was immediately formed to handle 
the many details of manpower organization, 
such as recruiting, employment, fingerprint- 
ing, first aid, safety, fire, sabotage, and air 
raid protection, wage and salary administra- 
tion, union negotiations, draft deferments, 
and most important of all, training—to say 
nothing of assisting employees with tire and 
gas rationing applications. Each function 
was designed to contribute toward the build- 
ing and maintenance of effective manpower 
for the construction of ships. The personnel 
department now includes about 40 persons, 
each with a specific responsibility. 

In addition to setting up an organization 
to handle the problem of manpower, many 
basic policies had to be determined. For 
instance, would untrained employees be 
hired for the yard without going through 
our training course? What must be done to 
prevent disturbing personnel relationships 
in other industries in this community? How 
was the shipyard stabilization agreement in 
respect to wages to be interpreted in our 
case? There were many other policies which 
had to be decided at the start. 

Training and more training, that is the 
basis of our manpower program. E. L. Pratt, 
formerly with the Apprenticeship Division 
of the United States Department of La 
Providence, was appointed as trainir 
visor on May 4. 





bor in 
ig super- 
Chester Morey in the same 
Department was loaned part time to assist 
and later joined our cOmpany to take over 
supervisory training. An analysis of the 
training program was made and a broad plan 
was initiated through consultation with our 
operating department. After the plan was 
carefully laid out, the writing of the text 
material was started. Splendid cooperation 
was received from all Departments of Educa- 
tion and other governmental 
Roughly our training program has been di- 
vided as follows: 1. Night classes for 2 or 
3 weeks for applicants interested in work- 
ing at the shipyard. 2. On the job training; 
that is, after a man is hired he spends a por- 
tion of the time on the job and the rest of the 
time in class. 3. Up-grading on the job. 4. 
Supervisory training. 
Some of the principal training classe 


agencies. 


in welding, shipfitting, chipping, marine ma- 
chine work, riveting, rigging, erecting, und 
boiler making. The others are too numerous 


to mention here. At the peak of our t 
ing program in August we had over 3,000 men 
enrolled. Two basic features of our pro- 
gram are: First to utilize to the utmost the 
man’s former skill and second, to so organize 
our total operation that each employee may 
specialize in a single task. Obviously, we do 
not have three or four years to 

mechanic so we limit the scope of eac 


rain- 


1 job 
enable @ man to learn it quickly. This has 
been the answer to the training problems in 
meny cf the country’s largest industries and 
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it is working successfully at the Shipyard. As 
an example of utilizing a man’s former skill, 
we place auto mechanics on outside machin- 
ists’ jobs on the ships and it works very well. 

We are often asked, Where did you get the 
instructors to teach in these classes? The 
answer is, we started with about two men; 
they in turn taught others, and quickly the 
training program pyramided. 

The first candidates for training were se- 
lected for future supervisors. Many are al- 
ready leadmen and assistant foremen, and 
good ones, too. Some of them have been used 
as instructors. We have paid a great deal of 
attention to supervisory training. Foremen 
and lead men attend weekly conference 
classes dealing with such subjects as how to 
break in new men, how to reprimand, pro- 
cedure regarding promotion of men from one 
classification to another, and general subjects 
on supervisory problems. 

We have not reached our peak, but today 
we have, for example, 1,034 welders and burn- 
ers; 1,184 ship fitters; 250 chippers and calk- 
ers; 142 drillers and reamers; 374 carpenters. 
These, with the rest, total about 7,500 men 
and women. 

We look upon training as a continuous 
process and not a temporary thing to be 
given to an employee for a few days when he 
first comes into the yard. We have found 
that employees are anxious to take advantage 
of our training facilities. Our job has been 
to provide them the best possible opportu- 
nity to learn. At one time we had as many 
as 50 instructors on full or part time. I at- 
tribute the success of our training efforts so 
far to— 

1. The early initiation of the program. 

2. Careful planning. 

3. Adjustment of program to meet demands 
of production. 

4. The full cooperation from all depart- 
ment heads. 

5. The cooperation from the Department 
of Education and community officials in as- 
sisting us in this huge effort. 

We recognized from the first that the safety 
department should start functioning im- 
mediately. We have refused to believe that 
simply because shipyards are generally known 
as Gangerous places in which to work, it has 
to be so in our case. 

Our safety department at present is com- 
posed of a safety director and two assistants 
who supervise the work of seven inspectors, 
some one of whom is in the yard at all times, 
day and night. These are in addition to 
representatives of our insurance carrier. The 
work in the yard is thus under constant in- 
spection. Recognizing that education is the 
most important factor in our safety program, 
safety committees at four levels of supervision 
are well organized and function regularly. 
The general safety committee is composed of 
company executives who have the authority 
to pass on the broad matters concerning im- 


portant policies and the expenditure of 
money. Other committees are composed of 
department heads and others of foremen 


and hourly men respectively in each depart- 


ment. All in all there are about 300 persons 
on the committees which I have mentioned. 
If a man has sat on a committee and has 


had a part in the formulation of a policy, he 
is more likely to support it in his work. Asa 
r s of educating and of getting the sincere 
of everybody concerned, we have 
d this committee set-up very effective. 
Three safety lectures are given to each 
nee group on specific hazards of the 
rticular craft. A school for safety 
rs has been started. 
Many accidents are caused by employees in 
w jot For instance, we had 17 cases of 
back strain in Sept because 
iliar with lifting. As 
ce these should be re- 






employees were not f 
the men get experien 


duced. We have had a number of cases of eye 
flash due to employees who lacked respect for 
the electric welders’ arc. We are constantly 
fighting to keep the men from placing loose 
articles on the scaffolding. Our housekeep- 
ing has suffered due to ship construction 
while yard facilities were being built. We 
have found the problem of safety at the ship- 
yard is not so much guarding against those 
obvious dangers such as cranes, but against 
the common ordinary things which invite 
carelessness. It’s the old story of the empty 
gun which goes off. 

The conservation of manpower through ac- 
cident prevention has been repeatedly en- 
couraged by President Roosevelt and the Na- 
tional Safety Council, of which Rheem is a 
member, is at present raising $5,000,000 for 
this work. 

We know what can be done in accident pre- 
vention. Siuce May, through an intensive 
campaign on safety in all our plants, Rheem 
has cut down lost-time accidents 75 percent. 

The present accident rate in Providence is 
far below many new yards. But we're going 
to improve it. 

A major problem in every shipyard in the 
country is that of loafing. The very nature of 
the operation makes close supervision much 
more difficult than in a factory. The trans- 
fer of various service crafts from one part of 
the yard to another at frequent intervals also 
adds to the difficulty of supervision. Bring- 
ing a huge number of trainees into the yard 
who were not sure of what to do at first often 
caused confusion among the-whole depart- 
ment. Lack of sufficient equipment added to 
this problem: New supervision didn’t help. 
This has greatly improved as new equipment 
arrived, leadmen and foremen became bet- 
ter acquainted with their jobs, and the men 
themselves began to master their jobs. But 
we're far from satisfied and are attacking 
this problem in many ways. We are strength- 
ening our supervision as fast as possible. 
The selection of leadmen and foremen is care- 
fully watched. It is up to the leadmen and 
the foremen to keep the work running 
smoothly and as I have mentioned these men 
are going through training courses in how to 
handle men and the other aspects of their 
jobs. 

According to Paul R, Porter, chairman, 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, War 
Production Board, absenteeism in American 
shipyards averaged over 8 percent of total 
hours worked in July of this year. This is 
indeed a serious loss of manpower. Our ab- 
sentee problem is improving, but any needless 
absence is too much. We are attacking it by 
appealing to the patriotism of the employees 
as well as by discipline. If an employee is 
absent without leave from his foreman, his 
foreman warns him that recurrence is cause 
for dismissal. Some yards run from 10 to 20 
percent. Currently our rate is from ¢ to 7 
percent of scheduled man-hours. 

Up to now the largest factor in our iabor 
turn-over has been military service, particu- 
larly enlistments. We expect that turn-over 
will increase as the demands by military serv- 
ice for more men increase. We are counter- 
ing this with preparations for the hiring of 
women and older men. There is growing 
pressure in some official quarters for the dis- 
continuance of enlistments. This would be a 
great help in the manpower problem. The 
other day in the AMA conference in New 
York, General Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, was asked what he thought of the 
enlistment program running parallel with 
Selective Service. His answer was, and I 
quote, “I feel like Calvin Coolidge when some- 
body asked him to speak about sin. Calvin 
said, ‘I’m agin it,’” As fast as possible, we 
are backing up our key men who are vulner- 
able to the draft with others who are not. 
We do not have, fortunately, the large scale 
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shopping around for jobs here that is pla- 
guing many yards. 

Rheem has not suffered a great deal so far 
from lack of untrained manpower, but the 
handwriting is on the wall. There is every 
indication of a shortage very soon. There- 
fore, we are busy preparing for extensive 
employment of women. We have 25 women 
employed in the yard now in training for 
material checking jobs and as soon as sani- 
tary facilities are installed we will put women 
in our welding school and in many other 
locations. Women will not be placed on 
the ship, but our study of the subject indi- 
cates that there are few other places in the 
yard where they cannot work. Every Rheem 
plant throughout the country employs 
women and we are increasing the percentage 
each week. We find them excellent workers. 
Women will receive the same pay as men for 
comparable work. Particular attention has 
been paid to the subject of uniforms from 
the standpoint of safety. Women applying 
at Rheem come from every walk of life; many 
are housewives, some are school teachers, 
receptionists, saleswomen, and waitresses. 
Many of them tell us the principal reason 
they want to build ships is because they have 
a husband, or a brother, or sweetheart, or a 
son at the front. Several hundred women 
per week are now applying for work. 

Now let's examine briefly what is neces- 
sary at the three levels of business organiza- 
tion in order to fully mobilize this country’s 
manpower. First, let’s take top manage- 
ment. If any management at the beginning 
of this struggle suffered under the illusion 
that this was going to be a nice easy, com- 
fortable war, it knows better by now. The 
easiest thing for management to do is to keep 
on making the same products as before with 
the same organization and the same equip- 
ment. Entering a new field is fraught with 
new tasks, new worries, and new responsi- 
bilities. Management must take its risks. 
Management must give freely of its admin- 
istrative ability and inventive genius in- 
leading the country’s manpower into new 
war production fields. This demands cour- 
ageous leadership. The men and women of 
this country are saying, “Tell us what to do 
and we'll do it.” No battle was ever won 
with halfhearted leadership. This is war 
on the production front, and management 
must fearlessly assume its responsibilities. 

At the level of foremen and department 


heads the road is difficult, too. Supervisors 
must work with untrained men. This de- 
mands patience as never before. They must 
have faith in training programs. They must 


remember their own first days at work and 
give consideration to the man or woman just 
starting in. They must work without ade- 
quate equipment. They must work harder 
than ever before. The other day a foreman 
at the yard was grouching about lack of 
equipment. How could he work without this, 
that, or the other thing? I asked him what 
he’d do if he were an airplane mechanic in 
the Solomons and some of his repair equip- 
ment hadn’t arrived? He seemed to get the 
point. 

As for the untrained worker, his job is as 
difficult as those at the other two levels of 
the organization. He must adapt himself to 
new supervisors, new working conditions, new 
equipment. He must quickly learn new 
skills. He must go to school again. He must 
work night shifts. He must give up some 
of the rights of labor for the privilege of sav- 
ing his country. 

Before closing, I should like to present some 
of the men who are rapidly becoming ship- 
builders at Fields Point. 

There is Harold Swenska; for 5 years he 
was a hair Gresser operating his own shop. 
Today he is in the yard holding up the oper- 
ating end of a riveting gun and doing a darn 























































































good job. Then there is the Hindu priest; 
he is a shipfitter. The Negro deacon who is 
now a welder. Incidentally, we had to make 
a@ concession in the case of the deacon, he 
had to conduct services in the evening so we 
assigned a first shift for him. We have an 
embalmer, he is now an oiler. Also the man 
who owned and operated a $17,000 deluxe 
diner, he is a shipfitter. This man has com- 
mented that it’s quite a changeover from 
flipping hamburgers to flipping steel plates. 
Many weavers are now shipfitters or welders. 
Salesmen are becoming carpenters and pneu- 
matic riveters. The other day a man ap- 
plied for “rheumatic” training. Maybe he’s 
right, for the first 2 weeks on a pneumatic 
riveter is not too easy. 

There is Robert Ross, a former outstanding 
soccer defense man, Scottish cup player— 
now a furnace man. There is Ted Williams, 
national weight-lifting champion—he is as- 
sistant foreman on steel-plate assembly. 
There is Ed Caffier, former director and leader 
of a symphony orchestra—he is a timekeeper. 
There is Gen. Arthur Cole, brigadier general 
in World War No. 1 and holder of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. He is the father of 
eight sons now in armed service and has a 
daughter-in-law in the WAAC'’s. General 
Cole is now general foreman of maintenance. 
There is Joseph Gomes, football and baseball 
star of East Providence High School and 
Providence College—he is a rigger. There is 
Gus Olson, coach at West Warwick High—he 
is a welder. There is Danny Joseph, Negro 
heavyweight boxer and State champion of his 
class—he is a burner. There is Bill Histen, 
all-American end, Holy Cross. He played 
with Bill Osmanski, assistant foreman. 
Histen is working on ship assembly. 

I could go on for hours listing names of 
people you know, formerly in occupations far 
removed from shipbuilding, but now doing a 
bang-up job with Rheem. 

Occasionally I find a doubter who says you 
can’t make a shipbuilder out of a lace- 
maker. I say—and we are proving it every 
day—that lacemakers make excellent ship- 
builders; so do bond salesmen, bakers, florists, 
football stars, musicians, mechanics, jewelry 
workers, sehool teachers, and housewives. 

That was the reservoir of shipbuilders 
which Rheem found on March 23 in Provi- 
dence. That is the same reservoir from which 
the Army, Navy, and Air Corps picks its sol- 
diers, sailors and fliers. ‘Yes, and its Marines. 
Out of this reservoir of eager workers has 
resulted an organization. An organization 
of Rhode Island men and women who are 
proving that in a time of crisis they are 
equal to the task demanded of them. They 
are coming through splendidly. They are 
responding in an excellent manner to train- 
ing. They are showing a sincere desire to 
learn. They are interested in their work 
and they make good craftsmen. They are 
taking a growing pride in the first ship to 
be launched the latter part of this month and 
rivalry between the crews on the different 
hulls is growing. The effectiveness of our 
country’s manpower lies in the ability of 
such men and women to learn their new jobs. 
It lies in supervision to operate under the 
handicaps of inexperienced men and lack 
of equipment. It lies in courageous man- 
agement. 

The length of this war depends upon how 
quickly free America, as a whole, can adapt 
itself to the demands and dislocations of full 
war production; how quickly it can mobilize 
its manpower. 

Building an organization from scratch to 
7,500 persons in 6 months is an example of 
mobilization of manpower on the home front. 
It is accomplished, to borrow from Kipling, 
“not by the individual nor the company as 
a& whole, but the everlasting teamwork of 
every bloomin’ soul.” 
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Meeting the Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Iowa Bureau Farmer for 
November 1942, entitled “Meeting the 
Challenge.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation has ac- 
cepted the challenge which seemingly has 
been hurled at it from many quarters dur- 
ing the past 2 months. Probably every 
thinking farmer has noted with amazement 
that the press and radio in some places have 
put forth a special effort to saddle the causes 
of inflation upon the farmer. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable before the address of 
President Roosevelt on Labor Day and 
directly thereafter. 

It was definitely because of this fact that 
the Des Moines meeting was held on Satur- 
day, October 10, at which approximately 
3,000 farmers heard Ed A. O’Neal brand these 
attacks at their worth, and at the same time 
show that the farmer probably is the greatest 
single factor working against inflation 

Can we excuse these people who have cast 
reflections on our industry by saying they 
do not Know any better, or they do not 
understand? 

We doubt it. We are perhaps partly to 
blame for the situation in that we have not 
done nearly enough in the way of educating 
other groups to the point where they under- 
stand our problems and what we are working 
for, and the effects of our efforts upon the 
Nation as a whole. 

There are several definite points we would 
like to make. 

1. That the organized farmer has never 
asked for anything which has been inequita- 
ble. Agriculture has only sought its just 
share of the national income, and asked for 
equality with other groups. It has seen or- 
ganized labor handed protection, a check-off 
system, and other advantages, and has not 
complained unduly. 

2. Organized agriculture’s one aim today 
is to do its full part in winning victory. Its 
plant was ready and in action in meeting 
production goals far ahead of industry. It 
seeks to protect its production by having 
sufficient labor to keep its plant functioning 
to wartime needs. Price for produce does 
heave an effect on this, because the farmer 
under present price conditions cannot com- 
pete with industry for labor. We also do 
not believe that schoolboys will fill the 
shoes of experienced herdsmen and livestock 
feeders or dairymen. They may be able to 
lighten the burden a little, but they cannot 
solve it. 

8. The Iowa farmer is not contributing to 
the inflation through land speculation or 
undue purchasing. First, he is making an 
effort to pay old debts and to keep his current 
debts up. Second, he is doing his part in buy- 
ing War bonds. The War bond campaign in 
Iowa’s rural counties for the most part has 
been successful. Farmers who pledged to 
buy bonds are expected to take their full 


| quotas before the first of the year. In those 
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counties where the War bond effort has not 
been so successful, it has not been the fauii 
of farmers, but because bond campaign lead- 
ership was timid and did not ask the farmers 
to buy in keeping with their income 

There is one bright spot on the horizon 
in all this. It is the fact that some of the 
newspaper men and radio commentators have 
learned the facts about agriculture and have 
changed their tunes. We hope and believe 
that more and more of them will use their 
facilities to really tell the Nation of the job 
the farmer is doing and compare his loyalty 
with that of other groups. 

Agriculture is not working at cost-plus. 
Agriculture has not been caught cheating 
It has not contributed to black marts or 
other shady activities in connection with the 
war effort that in some instances have given 
some industry the black eye. 

Agriculture moves forward—patriotic, work- 
ing its 60 to 80 hours a week without com- 
plaining. We have accepted the challenge. 
Let labor do its fair share without grasping 
for extra dollars. Let industry do its part. 
This is not the time to call agriculture— 
the basic industry for success in war—black. 
Look to yourselves, and may Government look 
to others and tell the world just who is 
contributing to inflation. 





The Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
written by Judge Romaine Boyd, one of 
the distinguished jurists of Alabama, 
which recently appeared in the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

No one knows better than Judge Boyd 
that there never has been a Federal elec- 
tion. His expression, “in Federal elec- 
tions,” is merely a shorthand rendition 
of the longer phrase, “in those State 
elections in which candidates for Federal 
office are to be voted for.” 

May I invite your careful reading of 
Judge Boyd’s letter? 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 26, 194 
The Eprror OF THE AGE-HERALD, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Eprror: In an editorial in lest 
Saturday’s Age-Herald reviewing the broad- 
cast of the Town Meeting debate on the so- 
called anti-poli-tax bills now pending in the 
Congress some perplexity is expressed as to 
the exact distinction referred to by Ci 
man Cox between “qualifications for voting” 
and “regulations” of elections. This 
tion and also, no doubt, the basis of Mr. Cox’s 
Opinion that the Pepper anti-px 
unconstitutional is found in the llowing 
sections 2 and 4 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 

“Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of Members chosen every second 


” 


ngress- 


distinc- 





v 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 
This section relates to the qualifications of 


voters in elections for Repr‘ tatives in the 
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Congress, and it is a clear recognition of the 
heretofore well-established, fundamental, and 
exclusive right of the States to fix such quali- 
ficaticns in Federal elections, subject only to 
the restriction that the qualifications as so 
fixed by the States shall conform to the quali- 
fications fixed by the States for voters in elec- 
tions for members of the most numerous 
branch of the State Icgisiature. 

“Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof, Lut the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators.” 

This section grants the Congress the power 
to regulate the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentat and Webster defines the werd 
“manner” as “a way of acting, a mode of pro- 
cedure.” 

In most, if not all, States the qualifications 
of voters are fixed by State constitutions or 
election laws, and elections thereafter 
heid from time to time by election officials in 
the manner prescribed by law 


ives, 


are 







Thus, the fixi of qualifications and the 
1 elections, though related, 
separate and entirely different matters, 
ind there could be any doubt that said 
ection 4 was not intended to grant any power 
to C yress to fix the qualification of voters, 


1 doubt 


is removed by a consideration of 
the fact that such powers had already been 
fixed by said section 2, and that by section 3 
of article I it was provided that Senators 
should be elected by the legislatures of the 
different States 

It thus appears that the power to regulate 

time, place, and manner of holding con- 
gressional elections was granted the Congress 
for the purpose of insuring, by congressional 
action, if necessary, the holding of legal elec- 
by the prevention of election frauds, 
commonly called ballot-box frauds. 

In order to evade the provisions of said 
section 2 as to the qualification of voters be- 
ing fixed by the States, the proponents of the 
Pepper bill now, apparently by way of after- 
thought, suggest that the matter of the 
required prepayment of the poll tax consti- 
tutes a condition rather than a qualification 
within the meaning of said section 2. But if 
the provision of the Alabama Constitution 
requiring the payment of a poll or head tax 
for the support of the public schools as a 
prerequisite to voting is not a qualification 


tions 


within the meaning of said section 2 but 
merely a condition, then the constitutional 
provisicns of some of the States requiring the 


ownership of taxable property as a requisite 











for voting is also a condition, and the quiz 
kids may feel that the arbitrary age limit of 
21 years for voting is also a condition merely. 
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Congressman Sam Hoses in an able speech 
denying the power of the Congress to strike 
down, in part, a suffrage section of the 
Constitution of Alabama, cited an unbroken 
line of court decisions and eminent text 
book writers all upholding the right of the 
State to fix the qualifications of its voters 
in all elections; but Senator Peprprr seemed 
to see a ray of hope in the case of U. S. v. 
Classic et al. (313 U. 8. 239). The question 
of the qualification of voters was not in- 
volved in the Classic case which was an 
appeal from the conviction of some election 
officials for “altering and falsely counting 
and certifying the ballots in a Louisiana 
party-primary election. 

True, it was said in the 
Classic case that the right 
to vote in Federal elections is derived from 
the Federal Constitution, and that, “The 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted at 
Congressional election” is a right secured 
by the Federal Constitution. But it will be 
noted that this right to vote is restricted 
by the opinion in this case to qualified 
voters, whose qualifications are fixed as pro- 
vided by said section 2 of Article I of the 
Constitution. 

The Pepper bill admittedly cannot nullify 
the poll-tax laws, except in Federal elections, 
but should a majority of the Supreme Court, 
as now constituted, uphold the constitu- 
tionality of the Pepper bill, then the power 
of the Congress will have been established 
to take away the vital right of the States 
to fix the qualifications of its voters in Fed- 
eral elections and this may be the first step 
to another infamous force bill with southern 
Members of the Congress in a hopeless 
minority—and without a John T. Morgan. 

The politician has not changed his spots— 
not since reconstruction days when there 
were Federal troops, including many Negro 


opinion in the 
of legal voters 


soldiers, camped at every courthouse in 
Alabama. 
With the Nation now confronting the 


greatest peril in its long history, and unity 
needed more than ever before, self-serving 
politicians have chosen this time to force 
the Congress to give many vital hours to the 
consideration of a purely political, sectional, 
unconstitutional and most untimely bill— 
and with thousands of the heroic survivors 
of Bavaan and Corregidor slowly starving amid 
the bruatality of Japanese prisons, these self- 
serving politicians have been more concerned 
with their own political fortunes than with 
helping to speed the day of freedom for the 
prisoners of Bataan. The time may come 
when the people of Alabama will better 
understand and appreciate the active and 
courageous opposition of some Members of 
the Congress to the passage of the Pepper 
bill. 
Very respectfully, 
ROMAINE Boyp. 





ne Intracoastal Cana 
The Int tal Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. TOM CONNALLY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered at Har- 
lingen, Tex., on October 31, 1942, by Roy 
vice president, at the 
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thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas. The subject of the ad- 
dress was Nearing the Goal. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From many standpoints the last 2 years, 
and especially the last 6 months, have consti- 
tuted the most eventful, and I might say re- 
sultful, period in the long and interesting 
history of our association. 

It is especially fitting that our brief conven- 
tion this year should be held in the fine and 
progressive city of Harlingen, deep in the 
heart of the Magic Valley of the Rio Grande. 
For it was here 2 years ago that the success- 
ful hearing before the United States district 
engineer was held which resulted in the favor- 
able report recommending the extension and 
completion of our great waterway to the Mexi- 
can border, an alluring goal which had been 
our constant objective since the distinguished 
lifetime President of our association inaugu- 
rated the canal movement in the city of 
Victoria 37 years ago. 

Let me briefly catalog in their chrono- 
logical order the steps which have brought us 
to the high achievement we celebrate tcday. 

The favorable report recommending the ex- 
tension to the valley was submitted to the 
Congress September 30, 1941, and printed in 
House Document 402, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session. The report followed a 
hearing held before the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in Washington, at 
which representatives of your association, in- 
cluding several prominent citizens of the val- 
ley, appeared and made arguments in support 
of the recommendations contained in the 
report of the division and district engineers. 

On October 7, 1941, a hearing was held be- 
fore the Rivers and Harbors Committee at 
which representatives of your association ap- 
peared in support of a favorable recommen- 
dation. Those who represented your associa- 
tion were your president, Hon. C. S. E. Hol- 
land, Rene F. Clerc, vice president for Louisi- 
ana, and your active vice president. 

Following the hearings, the report received 
the committee’s unanimous endorsement and 
the item authorizing the extension was placed 
in the general rivers and harbors bill, which 
was reported to the Congress November 27, 
1941. The project as recommended by the 
engineers and as approved by the committee 
provided for a waterway 9 feet deep and 100 
feet wide “from Corpus Christi to Port Isabel, 
including the Arroyo Colorado to Harlingen,” 
these being the dimensions of the existing 
project authorized in the river and harbor 
acts of 1925 and 1927 from the Mississippi 
River to Corpus Christi. The estimated cost 
was $2,500,000. 

More than a year ago, when it became per- 
fectly clear to those who were able to foresee 
our almost certain involvement in the world- 
wide war, Judge MANSFIELD, chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, in letters ad- 
dressed to the President, the Secretary of 
War, the Petroleum Coordinator for War, and 
the Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
pointed out the inevitable consequences 
which would result to coastwise shipping if 
and when the United States might be forced 
into the conflict. He directed attention to 
the service which, under these circumstances, 
could and would be rendered the Nation by a 
protected inland waterway connecting the 
great storehouse of natural resources in the 
Southwest and along the Gulf coast by cn- 
larging it to more usable dimensions and con- 
necting it by a barge canal across Florida 
with the existing 12-foot inland waterway 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to Trenton, N. J., a 
distance of 1,046 miles. This appeal, for the 
most part, fell upon de Then came 
Pearl Harbor and the long list of ship sink- 





f ears 











ings by enemy submarines in the Gulf and 
along the Atlantic coast, which resulted in 
an almost compiete stoppage of coastwise 
shipping. 

At Corpus Christi on April 18 of this year, 
at a celebration commemorating the comple- 
tion of our great project to that city, your 
association, in a resolution strongly supported 
by Judge MANSFIELD, who was present, called 
upon the Congress to enact speedy legislation 
which would carry this idea into effect. 
Upon his return to Washington, Judge Mans- 
FIELD immediately introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing such an undertaking. The bill, known 
as H. R. 6999, the Mansfield bill, provided for 
the enlargement of the existing Intracoastal 
Waterway from Corpus Christi to New Orleans 
to a depth of 12 feet and a bottom width of 

5 feet, the enlargement of the existing 9- 
foot intraccastal waterway from New Orleans 
to Apalachee Bay, Fla., to the same dimen- 
sions, the extension and completion of the 
intracoastal waterway on the same basis from 
Corpus Christi to the valley, and the con- 
struction of a 12-foot high level lock canal 
across Florida to connect the Gulf Intra- 
coastal waterway with the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal waterway from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Trenton, N. J. The measure also authorized 
the construction of a pipe line across Florida 
to render some measure of relief pending 
the completion of the barge canal across that 
State, and also a pipe line from the Tinsley oil 
field in Mississippi to Savannah, Ga., or 
Charleston, 8. C. The total estimated cost 
of the project including these various features 
is $93,000,000, divided approximately as fol- 
lows: 

1. Barge Canal, 12 feet deep, 125 
feet wide, from St. Johns River 
of Florida across Florida to the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Estimated cost. .-....-----.-- $44, 000, 000 
. Enlargement of Gulf Intra- 
coastal Canal to a depth of 12 
feet, bottom width of 125 feet 
(present dimensions 9 feet 
deep, 100 fect bottom width), 
from Apalachee Bay to Mexi- 
can border. Estimated cost-_- 
3. Pipe line or pipe lines, from 

Port St. Joe, Fia., to the vicin- 

ity of Jacksonville, Fila. Esti- 

Taawee Cop... -- 52s. 10, 000, 000 
4. Pipe line from Yazoo, Miss., to 

Charleston, S. C., or Savannah, 


b 


26, 000, 000 


Ga. Estimated cOst__..-..-.- 13, 000, 000 
TRING a onc anton eee 93, 000, 000 


Judge MANsrirtp introduced his bill on 
May 18, just 1 month after the Corpus Christi 
meeting. On June 18, eee te on the bill 
ae before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 

mittee and sontinieed” for 4 days. Many 
representatives of your association, and par- 
ticularly from the Rio Grande Valley, par- 
ticipated in the hearings. In addition to 
your president and active vice president, your 
association was represented by Mr. John H. 
Shary, Chairman of the Valley Extension 
Committee; Mr. Dan Murphy of Harlingen; 
Mr. James C. Bowie, port director of Port 
Isabel; Mr. F. W. Hofmoke!l, port director of 
Brownsville; and Mr. Rene F. Clerc, vice pres- 
ident of the association for Louisiana. Many 
peer 3 prominent citizens of Texas and Louisi- 
ana, as well as other Gulf States, were present 
ai urged the passage of the bill. The hear- 
ings resulted in a prompt and favorable re- 
port to the Congress and the bill was passed 

y the House on June 17. 

In the Senate, hearings were held before 
the Commerce Committee for 4 days, be- 
ginning June 29. At these hearings, Hon. 
R. B. Creager of Brownsville, Hon. Oscar C, 
Dancy, County Judge of Cameron County, 
both directors of your association, Judge 
MANSFIELD, and your active vice president ap- 
peared and urged enactment. Despite bitter 
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opposition, which emanated chiefly from 
those who opposed the construction of a 
ship channel across Florida, the bill was 
favorably reported to the Senate and was 
finally passed on July 17. Senator Tom Con- 
NALLY made one of the principal speeches in 
upport of the measure. The bill went to 
the White House on July 22 and was promptly 
approved by the President on the following 
day. This unusually prompt action on the 
part of the White House was well known to 
have resulted from the personal interest cf 
the President and was a distinct tribute to 
the author of the measure, Judge MANSFIELD. 

By the enactment of the Mansfield bill ve 
have at long last achieved, so far as legal 
authorization is concerned, the objective we 
have sought for many, many years. In addi- 
tion to that, we can proudly proclaim an 
achievement far beyond our fondest dreams 
and expectations. When your asscciation 
was first organized, its objective was an in- 
land waterway from the Mississippi to the 
Rio Grande. For 15 years we labo red un- 
ceasingly, taking what we could get. The 
initial idea was a canal 5 feet deep and 40 
feet wide. Twenty years ago a canal of these 
meager dimensions had been completed from 
the Mississippi River to the Sabine River on 
the Texas line. A waterway of like dimen- 
sions had been completed from Galveston to 
Corpus Christi. In both Texas and Louisi- 

na the route followed the line of least re- 
sistance, using wherever possible the shallow 
lakes and bays which dot the coast line of 
our two sister States. There was, however, 
a missing link between Port Arthur and Gai- 
veston. Besides that, experience soon taught 
that a waterway of such limited dimensions 
was of little commercial value. 

Thirty years ago your association inaugu- 
rated an educational campaign throughout 
the Mississippi and Ohio River vallcys, seck- 
ing to sell the people of the great industrial 
and commercial cities of those rich valleys 

m the idea of a connected and standardized 
inland waterway system which ‘would serve 
the great empire between the Alleghanys on 
the east, the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
and the Canadian border on the north to the 
Gulf on the south. Twenty years ago a del- 
ecation representing your association visited 
the cities of St. Louis, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, and Pittsburgh, preaching the gospel of 
such a completed inland waterway system, 
of which the intracoastal canal would be an 
snbegral and important part. 

Twenty years ago, at the seventeenth an- 
nual convention of your association, at 
Houma, La., a new program was adopted 
which called for “an inland waterway 9 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide from the Mississippi 
River to the Rio Grande.” On March 3, 1923, 
in the chosing hours of that Congress, a reso 
lution sponsored in the House by the late 
Re preset tative Garland Dupree, of Louisiana, 
and in the Senate by the late Senator, Morris 
Sheppard, was adopt ed, authorizi a survey 
of the Intracoastal Waterway from the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near New Orleans, La., to 
Corpus Christi, Tex. With this survey au- 
thorization your association immediately in- 
augurated an intensive campa to bring 
about the completion of the project thus de- 
fined in its entirety, on the basis of a 9-foot 
depth and 100-foot bottom width. The late 
Gen. George W. Goethals, famous engineer, 
was retained by the association to make a 
study of the commercial pos lities of such 
an undertaking. In the River and Harb 
Act of 1925 the project was adc pt ed with the 
limitation that not more than $9,000,000 
should be spent. In the River and Harbor 
Act of 1927 this limitation was removed and 
the entire project, estimated to cost $16,- 
000,000 was authorized. 

You are, of course, familiar with subse- 
quent events. Supported by generous contri- 
butions from interested citizens and indus- 
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trial and commercial concerns of Louisiana 
and Texas, your association was able to carry 
on an intensive program of activities which 
despite obstacles, failures, and disappoint- 
ments, was slowly but surely brought to suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Today we may and do look back over the 
eventful years with a feeling of intense g ‘ati~- 
fication and supreme satisfaction. No water 
way organization in the history of our count! y 
has to its credit a finer record of achievement. 
Our problem now is to complete our gre: 
waterway as it has been authorized in the 

fansfield bill as speedily as may be possible 

under the existing conditions. The : 
field bill is an authorization bill. Under the 
procedure which Congress follows in the con- 
struction of waterways, authorizations must 
precede appropriations. Our job now is to 
obtain the funds to do the work. 

I am sure I voice the sentiments not only 
of those who are present at this convention 
but of all of those who are interested in what 
we are trying to do, when I say that none of 
us advocates or desires that one s ingle penny 
shall be spent upon the construction of our 
project unless it will make a distinct and 
definite contribution to the win: 
war. As you know, Congress on recently 
appropriated $6,485,000 to start work I 
one phase of our i pe cer eamin the en- 
largement of the existing waterway between 
Corpus Christi and Apalachee Bay, Fila. In 
this connection it should be pointed out that 
about the time the Mansfie!d bill was intro- 
duced the Petroleum Coordinator for War re- 
quested the Secretary of War to assist in se- 
Curing an authorization for the enlargement 
of the Intracoastal Waterway in order to 
make it more serviceable in the ‘Wwanspo rta- 
tion of petroleum and its products in the war 
effort. It is perfectly natural, therefore, that 
the first step should be the enlargement of the 
existing project, the total estimated cost of 
which, from Corpus Christi to Apalachee Bay, 
Fia., is approximately $21,000,000 

The question which inte and concerns 
us primarily today is the extension and com- 
pletion of cur great project to the Rio Grande 
Valley. Representatives of your association 
together with interested Congressmen, among 
them your own able Representative, the 
Honorable MILTon H. WEsT, have urged those 
in authority that immediate consideratic 
given the valley extensic We | 
believe sincerely, that the comple 

anal to the valley would nm 
bution to the winning of the 
there are many questions ir 
lability of dre 



































one is the avails 

his, we are informed by th 
transcends the question of m 5 ile n 
definite figures are available, it is assumed 





that the extension from Corpus Christi to the 
valley, including the Arroyo Colorado, will 
require an expenditure of not to exceed 


9,000,000. On a comparative basis this is not 
alargesum. Where available dredging equip- 
ment will render the greatest service in t 
winning of the war is the vital problem and 

i 











one which we have to leave to the decisi« 
of those in authority who are responsibi 
the war effort. 


We shall continue to urge as prompt action 
as may be possible. We shall continue to 
present our appeals, our arguments, and our 


data, but none of us, I am su will desire 
that the decision shall be made in our favor 
unless, in view of all the circumstanc and 
other needs elsewhere, it can be established 
beyond question of doub t that the completion 
of the canal to the valley is absolt ' 
unquestionably in the national interest and, 
above all, that it will help bring the war to 
an early and successful conclusion. 

To win the war, to insure the preservation 
of those priceless blessings of f dom which 
are the commen heritage of ev: American, 
is our chief, in fact our only 
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President’s Message to People of Mo- 
rocco, North Africa, Delivered Novem- 
ber 7, 1942, by Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 


Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the English translation of 
the War Department’s message to the 
people of north Africa, broadcast to 
them by Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in behalf of President Roosevelt, as fol- 
lows: 

The President of the United States has 
asked me as commanding officer of the Amer- 

n expeditionary forces to convey to all 

the people in Morccco and in north Africa 
he following message: 
No nation is more clesely bound by his- 
ric tiles and deep affection to the people of 
France and their friends than the United 
States of America. 

“Americans are striving not only for their 
own safe future, but also for the restoration 
of the ideals, of the liberties, and the de- 

cracy of all those who have lived under 
the tricolor 

“We come among yOu to save you frcm con- 
querors who would remove forever your 
rights of self government, your rights to re- 
ligious freedum, and your rights to live your 
own iives in peace 

‘We come among you solely to cestroy your 
enemies and not to harm you. 

“We come among you with the assurance 
that we will leave just as soon as the menace 


and Italy is removed from you. 








and ideals. Do not obstruct this 


“Help us and the day of a world of veace 








Tl riment last night made pub- 
lic thi xt of a joint American- 
British ¢ a broadcast in French and 






a leaflet over France, asking the 






people of Metropolitan France to remain calm 
but con the alert: 
re is a spokesman of the United States 
€ nment and the British Gov 1ent. 
e lan¢ of the American Expeditionary 
Force in French North Africa is the first step 
rd the liberation of France. The objec 
] present operation is to destroy the 
Germ n nd It in forces in north Afric 
ir forces arrive in French North Africa 
{ he cay when the German and 
Italian threat hall no longer weigh on 
i 1 ter? they willleave. The sover- 
ty of Fra on French territories re- 
’ u fected 
f r today into the offensive phase of 
the War of Liberation. This is the begin- 
Ge D ht D. Eisenhower, commander in 
f of tl American Expeditionary Force, 
ppealing for the active cooperation of the 
} ch in north Africa. Nevertheless, the 
moment has not yet come to appeal to the 
French Nation as a whole For the moment 


we ask the French population in France itself 


(I repeat in France itself) to remain on the 
to remain on the alert). 

national uprising has not 
ve already promised you that 


glert (I repeat 
The hour of 
sounded. Weha 


we will warn you when this hour shall have 
come. 

Today that moment is closer. 

We will keep our promise. 





| Lieutenant General Eisenhower Notifies 


i 





People of North Africa, “The United 
States Is Coming To Help You” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the release of the War Depart- 
ment, Saturday night, November 7, 1942, 
of the English translation of a broad- 
cast in French giving the text of a proc- 
lamation issued by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who is in general command of the 
American Forces operating in the north 
Africa zone. 

Following is the message: 

Here is a communication from the Ameri- 
can General Eisenhower, commander in chief 
of the forces now disembarking in French 
North Africa. This is one of the general staff 
officers who speaks to you. This communi- 
cation of the highest importance is addressed 
to the French armies on land, sea, and air in 
north Africa: 

Frenchmen of north Africa, the forces of 
which I have the honor of commanding, 
come to you as friends to make war against 
your enemies. 

This is a military operation directed 
against the Italian-German military forces 
in north Africa. Our only objective is to de- 
fc 1t the enemy and to free France. I need 
not tell you that we have no designs either 
on north Africa or on any part of the French 
Empire. We count on your friendship, and 
we ask your aid. 

SIGNALS SPECIFIED 

I have given formal orders that no offensive 
action shall be undertaken against you on 
condition that for your part you take the 
same attitude. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding, 
make the following s‘gnals: 

By day, fly the French tricolor and the 
American flag one above the other. 

I repeat, by day, fly the French tricolor 
and the American flag, one above the other, 
or two (again I repeat, two) tricolors, one 
above the other. 

I repeat, by day, fly the French tricolor 
and the American flag, one above the other, 
or two (I repeat, two) tricolors, one above 
the other. 

By night, turn on a searchlig 
it vertically toward the sky 

I repeat, by night, turn on a searchlight 
and direct it verticaliy toward the sky. 






ht and direct 


ORDERS ARE ISSUED 
Moreover, for reasons of military security, 
we are obliged to give you the following or- 
ders. Any refusal to follow them will be in- 
terpreted as a proof of hostile intention on 
your part. Here are the orders: 
To all naval and merchant marine units: 
First, stay where you are. Secondly, make 
no attempt to scuttle your vessels. 
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To Coast Guard units: Withdraw from the 
neighborhoed of your cannon and your sta- 
tions. 

To aviation units: Do not take off. All air- 
planes must remain in their usual places. 

General orders: In general, you must obey 
all orders given to you by my officers. 

We come, I repeat, as friends, not as ene- 
mies. We shall not be the first to fire. Fol- 
low exactly the orders which I have just given 
you. Thus you will avoid any possibility of a 
conflict which could only be useful to our 
enemies. We summon you as comrades to 
the common fight against the invaders of 
France. The war has entered the phase of 
liberation. 





The Commander in Chief of United States 


Armed Forces, President Roosevelt, 
Assures the French People of Our 
Sincerity of Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the text of the address 
broadcast November 7, 1942, by President 
Roosevelt, in French, to the French peo- 
ple, as follows: 


My friends, who suffer day and night under 
the crushing yoke of the Nazis, I speak to you 
as one who was with your Army and Navy 
in France in 1918. 

I have heid all my life the deepest friend- 
ship for the French people—for the entire 
French people. I retain and cherish the 
friendship of hundreds of French people in 
France and outside cf France. I know your 
farms, your villages, and your cities. I know 
your soldiers, professors, and workmen. I 
know what a precious heritage of the French 
people are your homes, your culture, and the 
principles of democracy in France. I salute 
again and reiterate my faith in liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity. No two nations exist 
which are more united by historic and mu- 
tually friendly ties than the people of France 
and the United States. 

Americans, with the assistance of the 
United Nations, are siriving for their own 
safe future as well as the restoration of the 
ideals, the liberties, and the democracy cf all 
those who have;lived under the tricolor. 

We come among you to repulse the cruel 
invaders who would remove forever your 
rights of self-government, your rights to re- 
ligious freedom, and your rights to live your 
own lives in peace and security. 

We ccme among you solely to defeat and 
route your enemies. Have faith in our words. 
We do not want to cause you any harm. 

We assure you that once the menace of 
Germany and Italy is removed from you, we 
shall quit your territory at once. 

I am appealing to your realism, to your 
self-interest, and national ideals. 

Do not obstruct, I beg of you, this great 
purpose. 

Help us where you are able, my friends, 
and we shall see again the glorious day when 
liberty and peace shall reign again on earth. 

Vive la France eternelle! 
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Messages to the People of Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD messages 
to the people of Japan for August, Sep- 
tember, and October, which went out to 
the people of Japan in both English and 
Japanese over the short-wave radio from 
San Francisco. I have stricken from the 
messages these things which are repeti- 
tious and left only the words of the 
messages themselves. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Address delivered August '7, 1942] 
JAPAN VERSUS JAPAN 
MANPOWER COMPARISON 


To the People of Japan: 

Eight months have now passed since your 
military masters surprised you, as well as the 
rest of the world, by going against your 
Emperor’s wishes and treacherously bombing 
Pearl Harbor and other American positions 
in the Pacific. On December 8, 1941, you, the 
people of Japan, after years of sacrifice, loss 
of relatives in the armed forces, depriva- 
tions of all kinds, suddenly found yourselves 
faced with the need for more sacrifices, more 
losses, more deprivations than ever before. 

The natural doubts and anxieties as to the 
fate of your country also increased enor- 
mously. For many years your sincere leaders 
were assassinated or imprisoned by the war- 
lords for expressing those fears. 

You, the people of Japan, know how your 
mental disturbance has grown, in spite of 
the propaganda in your newspapers and over 
your radio stations telling you that all is 
well. 

You will recall how five years ago your 
military masters toid you of their great vic- 
tories in the war against China. They also 
told you how a sure triumph was in store 
for Japan. You will recall how those vic- 
tories did not lead to the conquest of China, 
As the years have passed, they have mean 
only increasing effort and more sacrifice on 
your part. 

Now, during the first 8 months of 
Japan’s war against not only China, but the 
most powerful nations on earth, you have 
been told similar stories. Your military 
masters have pointed to temporary occupa- 
tions of territory at numerous points in the 
Pacific and have once more claimed that vic- 
tory will be theirs. 

Victory in a war does not come from a few 
battles or strategic maneuvers. Victory in 
a war is always determined by three funda- 
mental factors. The first is available natural 
resources. The second is available man- 
power. And the third is the determination 
of a people to win. 

In the field cf natural resources, Japanese 
do not need to be told that the United Na- 
tions are overwhelmingly superior to their 

1ation. The United Nations have available 
almost inexhaustible supplies of all essen- 
tial raw materials to manufacture everything 
necessary for successful prosecution of the 
war. Japan, by contrast, has cut herself off 
from most materials which are vital to suce- 
cessful warfare. 

Japan’s war lords point to their temporary 


occupation of lands like the Dutch East 


Indies and Burma which are rich in natural 
resources. In those lands, however, they are 
in a position of holding a storehouse without 
being able to get into it. The scorched-earth 
policy of the United Nations destroyed the 
keys to treasures beneath and upon the 
earth. Temporary occupation of land does 
not mean that one may harvest the fruits 
of the land. 

To benefit from natural resources any na- 
tion must fill all the gaps which exist be- 
tween the raw material and the finished 
product. First, the materials must be ob- 
tained from the earth. They must then be 
transported to manufacturing centers. After 
this, labor turns the crude products int 
finished materials for warfare. 

The Japanese militarists are not now able 
to obtain from the occupied territories the 
raw materials which they so greatly need. 
Their task at present is strictly military. 
Adequate commercial development of lands 
in the southern regions must necessarily 
wait for the vital consolidation of all mili- 
tary gains. That consolidation has not yet 
been effected 

The fact that the Japanese Navy itself has 
been given the task of providing adequate 
shipping facilities indicates the gravity of 
sea transport shortages. No nation possess- 
ing adequate resources and facilities for the 
production of shipping would need to con- 
cern itself with salvage operations. The fact 
that all boats over 100-ton capacity are being 
requisitioned by the Japanese Government 
and the fact that salvage operations are in 
progress to recover ships sunk by the United 
Nations indicates the gravity of the Japanese 
transportation problem. 

In the matter of determination to win, we 
of the United Nations have an incentive in- 
comparably stronger than the military de- 
sires of your warlike leaders. The incentive 
of the Japanese militarists is identical to the 
incentive of the Nazi war lords—to tear down 
all the gains which are the fruits of man’s 
struggle toward civilized living. The incen- 
tive of the United Nations is to protect the 
institutions, the cultures the sciences, and 
the freedoms of mankind which are threat- 
ened. 

What I wish to discuss principally today, 
people of Japan, is manpower; the power of 

nen and women to till the soil; to delve into 
the earth for its deposits; to fashion ma- 
terials into the implements of war; to 
bear arms and to attack the enemy. All of 
that power, combined with natural resources, 
will win this war. 

Compare that kind of power in your na- 
tion to the overwhelmingly greater power of 
the United States. Already 4,000,000 men 
are under arms. Millions more are prepar- 
ing to enter training. But this immense 
Army of ours, which may become the largest 
in the history of the world, will not be a 
drain on the needed manpower for produc- 
tion. Workers engaged in war production 
have doubled since your planes dropped their 
bombs on Pearl Harbor. Many millions more 
will enter this field before the end of 1942. 

One report issued a few days ago by United 
States Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins il- 
lustrates the immensity of the human re- 
sources of our Nation alone. It points out 
that nearly 2,000,000 men and women have 
been added to America’s pay rolls during the 
past year. These 2,000,000 individuals are not 
people who have been transferred from cne 
field to another. They are new entrants in 
the labor field. Their coming into it means 
exactly as much as if another nation with a 
population of 10,000,000 people should enter 
the war against Japan, and add its strength 
to the present 28 United Nations. Yet this 
feature of our war effort is only one exceed- 
ingly small part of the struggle. 

More American men and women are di- 
Tectly engaged in providing sinews of war 
in the United States than in the entire popu- 

ation of all your islands. There is food for 
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all of them and enough for our allies as 
well. They have the capacity, the resources, 
and the will to create a war machine such as 
has never been known before, and they have 
it about completed. 

I tell you these things so that you may 
know that when your war lords betr 
you 8 months ago, they committed 
tion to the most colossal act of 
suicide in the records of men. 








[Address delivered September 7, 1942] 
JAPAN VERSUS JAPAN 
VICTORY LANTERNS 


After the fall of Singapore, the Japanese 
in Tokyo celebrated with a great victory pro- 
cession. Miles and miles of cheering people, 
carrying red and white lanterns, marched 
through the streets of Tokyo. Cheeri1 
and shouting, the procession passed Niju- 
Bashi, where everyone bowed reverently 
the Emperor. Excitement was at a high 
pitch. Everyone was optimistic. And the 
militarists promised even greater victories 
for the future. All Japan was drugged with 
the stimulating illusion of tremendo uc- 
cess—success that would continue indefi- 
nitely 

Today, the red and white victory lanterns 
are put away. There are no more long pro- 
cessions. The excitement and optimism 
have died down. Once Japan gained easy 
victories because her militarists had the ad- 
vantage of treachery on their sic They no 
longer have that advantage. e day 
easy victories has passed forever. The drug 
is beginning to wear off, and Japan’s leaders 
are talking about a long war—a war that may 

ast for 100 years or more 

Many Japanese must now be considering 
the events that followed the intoxic: 
early victories made possible by trea 

Many must wonder why the victory lan- 
terns grow dusty. 

There have been no great celebrations, 
because Japan has won no Victories. The 
Japanese militarists have extended Japan 
forces in every direction and even promised 
to attempt new exploits. But in all cases, 
the Japanese have failed to reach their goal. 
In campaign after campaign, they have 
shown themselves unable to finish what they 
have started. 

The Japanese people themselves know that 
the militarists have been utterly u 
finish what they started in 5 
they called the China war an incident, and 


to 








ie. 
Th 





promised that it would be soon oy Vic- 
tory, they said would bring p! e! to 
Japan. Successive Japanese ministries were 





pledged to end the China incid 
But the Chinese, well advised in the be- 
ginning by competent Geli 1 strat 











have fought back successft 
5 years, and Japanese victory in China is 
still nowhere in sight. China is the out- 
standing example of a half-finish job— 
started with enthusiasm and great promises, 
tapering off into an exhausting and never- 
ending campaign of failure 

When the American bombers :; 
Japanese cities, the militarists began a spe- 
cial campaign in China to capture ci air 
bases. The objective of this campaign was 
to make Japan secure agail futuré 
raids. For a short time, the Japanes I 
did occupy some of tie desired bases. Bu 
they couldn’t hold them The Chinese hav 


recaptured the bases. 
The Chinese now hold Chusien wt 1 is 





84% hours bomber flight from Jap he 
Chinese hold Wenchow, Lich is 
they hold Lishui and Yushien and 
fields from which Japar I wi 
bombed. J< a u f i r 
attack has ie b ( n 3 
failed to do what th I Y it 

Unable to conclude the r China, 

muitarists D in ¢ er one 
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rashly provoking the might of the United 
States and Britain. 

At the beginning of the war, the militarists 
ambitiously attempted te gain control of the 
Pacific Ocean They began their campaign 
with the treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor. 

he Japanese people were told to regard this 
s a military success and to celebrate it with 
husiasm. But, again the militarists had 
ed something they couldn't finish. The 
rican Navy smashed a Japanese Fleet in 
e Coral Sea. At Midway, American planes 
and warships destroyed an even greater ficet. 
In the Solomon Islands more Japanese ships 









were sunk. Today, Japan does not control 
the Pacific. According to Japan’s own part- 


the American Fleet is the most 
world. And the campaign 
at Pearl Harbor has already re- 
rave losses of Japanese naval 


ner, Germany 
powerful in 
which began 
sulted in g 
power 
Occupation of the Southwest Pacific Islands 
was once made to look like a great victory to 
the Japanese people. There was a surge of 
cptimism in Japan after these occupations 


the 


But time has proved that they are hollow 
victories. They have been costly adventures 
for the Japanese militarists and they have 


gained nothing for the Japanese people. 
Now, Japanese communication lines are 
growing progressively weaker. Japan cannot 
replace for nearly 2 years the shipping she has 
lost in 9 months. Thus the campaign of the 


Southwest Pacific, begun with such en- 
thusiasm, has already become bogged down. 
After their temporary occupation of the 


Southwest Pacific, Japan extended a tenta- 
spearhead toward Australia. The mili- 
tarists occupied areas in New Guinea and in 
the Solomons. Then they began to threaten 


tive 


rojo repeatedly stated that Australia was 
open to invasion. He said Australia “iso- 


was 


lated” and called the continent “the orphan 
of the Pacific 
Toshi Shiratori, former Ambassador to 


Rome, stated, 


f Without capture of 
would be 


Australia 


impossible to bring the greater 

east Asia war to an end.” However, instead 
of capturing Australia, the Japanese have re- 
ceived successive defeats from Allied forces 
1 on Australia. They were defeated in 


They were defeated once 
attempted a feeble subma- 
Sydney Harbor. They were 























the American marines threw 
J I ut of the strategic Solomon 
Island They were defeated in their air war 
t inst Australia—a war which cost them 
hundreds of planes and pilots and failed to 

omplish anything of military importance. 
They were defeated by United Nations aerial 
forces, which have repeatedly smashed Jap- 
#nese bases and turned the Australian zone 
into a graveyard for Japanese soldiers, ships, 
pianes, and equipment 

The Japanese militarists set out to conquer 
Australia Their spokesman said the war 
could not be won until Australia was sub- 
cued. But the militarists have not conquered 
Australia Allied forces based on Australia 
are conquering the militarists 

In the Aleutians the Japanese put men and 
equipment ashore and left them there—iso- 
lated on the gloomy tip of the long island 
chain. Since that time American forces have 
bee ( zing the Japanese a hea “rent” 
i the emporary Aleutian occupation. It 
j nt which the Japanese pay regularly in 
the rm of ships destroyed and men killed. 

4 dit me Tokyo spokesmen, the 
Aleutian venture was the beginning of an at- 
t he Amé Continent If this is 
t e, the Jay taris ave once again 
failed V they started, nor will 
they ever t I finish it eir luckles 
fore re pir » the point of the Aleutian 
dagege C ! battered American 
ple and w hips as delei2d 

I whole v effort of the Japans I 
bee h rocte j by n bit , I Y i - 


ated with great enthusiasm and ending in 
dismal failure. 
The Japanese militarists began an ambi- 


tious program in China. But they have 
been unable to finish it. 

Even in the face of this failure, the mili- 
tarists began other ambitious projects. Each 
has failed. 

Japan's attempt to gain control of the Pa- 
cific has failed. 

Japan’s attempt to conquer Australia has 
eiled. 

Japan’s Aleutian gesture 
Aleutians are a death trap 
soldiers and ships. 

Japan’s attempts to exploit the areas she 
has temporarily occupied have failed. 

The illusion of Japanese victory, the illu- 
sion which looked so bright on the evening 
of that first great lantern procession in Tokyo 
is gone. 

On some future day, known only to the 
gods, the Japanese people may again bring 
forth the red and white victory lanterns. 
On that day there will be celebrations not 
only in Tokyo but throughout Japan. These 
celebrations will commemorate the greatest 
victory of all. That victory will commemo- 
rate the defeat of all Japanese militarists and 
the return of the Japanese people to the ideals 
of His Imperial Majesty—the Tenno. 


has failed; the 
for Japanese 


[Address delivered October 7, 1942] 
JAPAN VERSUS JAPAN 
TO THE MOTHERS OF JAPAN 
When our war with Japan is ended, we in 


America shall insist that those Japanese 
criminals who caused it be made to answer 
for their deeds. But we have never relaxed 


our sense of justice in this matter. We have 
never forgotten that the great majority of 
the Japanese people are blameless victims 
of their own deceitful war lords. We know, 
first and foremost, that the women of Japan, 
especially the mothers, have never wanted war 
and still do not want it. It is to them, the 
mothers, whose sufferings and privations 
have not ceased for years, that I address my 
remarks. 

Today Japanese mothers brood in silence, 
but it has not always been so. During the 
last free election in Japan, just before the 
young hoodlums of the diszruntied and hu- 
iliated army seized Tokyo, murdered honor- 
able Japanese statesmen in their beds, and 

fied even His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, 
Japanese women marched with determina- 
tion to the polls and contributed to the over- 
whelming defeat of the military usurpers. 

The events following this public de- 
nunciation of the Army clique are a source 
of indignation to every living Japanese. On 
February 26, 19386, the Japanese Army 
destroyed forever the power of ballots and 
turned Japan into a land of bullets. On 
that day, which Japanese patriots branded 
as the most disgraceful day in Japan’s his- 
tory, the cause of women’s freedom died 
along with the ideals of democracy and the 
dignity of peace. 


Behind Japan lay the years of social 
progress and of orderly economic advance- 
ment. Behind lay the steady emancipa- 


tion of Japan’s mothers to a place of dig- 


nity and equality in the home, the years 
during which Japanese women like Michi 
Kawai helped to build Tokyo Women’s 
Christian College and St. Luke’s Hospital. 


Behind lay the safety and security of Japa- 


nese homes and the years of joy and op- 
timism for Japanese mother 

Ahead lay interminable years of devastat- 
ing war, shortages, then rations, then hun- 
ger. Ahead lay the departure of sons, the 
months of agonized waiting, and the white 
boxes of ashes. Ahead lay gendarme bully- 
ing, the humiliation of public-spirited 
women, and finally the return to the hi- 
ba and to subservience under the direc- 
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tion of the Women’s Patriotic Society (Aikoku 
Fujin-kai). 

Today, can a Japanese mother feel the joy 
she deserves when she gives birth to a son? 
Certainly not, for they must look a few years 
into the future, a future which General Tojo 
has gleefully promised will see this war last- 
ing 10, a hundred, or a thousand years. And 
what does such a future hold for today’s 
sons? 

As the tide of the battle turns to the 
United Nations, reports list Japanese dead 
in the tens of thousands. Already, accord- 
ing to Japanese admission, several hundred 
thousand Japanese young men have died on 
the battlefields since the beginning of the 
China incident. And for what? Can the 
bereaved mother of one of these dead boys 
put her finger on one single advantage that 
the last 5 years have brought either to her- 
self or to Japan or to His Imperial Majesty? 
What have you now but memories of the 
past? Look about you and see the change 
that has come over Japan. You will see only 
ragged sufu kimonos and threadbare suits, 
food queues and “soldout” signs, littered 
streets, and uncared-for houses. The only 
young men you will see are those limping in 
the white yukata of crippled and tortured 
soldiers. Where is there a smiling face? All 
of that is past now that you have the new 
structure 

And if Japanese leaders would permit travel 
to China or Manchuria, what would be seen? 
Everywhere Chinese mothers, who, like the 
Japanese mothers, have been robbed of their 
sons. And the result? Look at Mukden, 
Nothing but mud and blood and gendarme 
corruption and bitterness against Japan 
which may never be healed. 

Japanese mothers have been deceived by 
talk of a coprosperity sphere when the quick- 
est glance at any one of the conquered areas 
would expose this war as a predatory adven- 
ture of General Tojo and his militarists. Co- 
prosperity? Would the Chinese fight with 
every ounce of their courage and energy for 5 
years against prosperity? 

At the insistence of the military leaders, 
mothers have surrendered their precious sons 
to the army only to have them squandered 
away by butchers like General Yamashita or 
by the Kwantung egomaniacs in their ma- 
neuver assaults against the Russians at 
Changkufeng and Nomohan. How many Jap- 
anese youths were swallowed up by the sea 
when Admiral Yamamoto made his maniacal 
attack against Midway? In apology Admiral 
Yamamoto said, “Next time we shall take 
Midway.” But for 4,000 Japanese youths 
and for their mothers there will be no next 
time. 

Since the military frenzy gripped Japan 
mothers are expected to be something less 
than human beings. Those who have lost 
their boys are no longer permitted even the 
normal emotions of a cow that has lost her 
calf. Let her shed one tear of mother’s devo- 
tion, and the gendarmes will see that she does 
not shed another. 

And how else does the military mock the 
sorrow of Japan’s mothers? Read the ab- 
surd testimonials attributed to mothers of 
dead soldiers. When in the history of civ- 
ilized emotions has any mother expressed 
“the greatest sense of joy and satisfac- 
tion” at news of her son's violent and futile 
death? Yet day after day Japanese news- 
papers are filled with such cynical frauds. 

Japanese mothers Know, as the whole 
world knows, who demanded and began this 

war. Since 1931 Japanese mothers have felt 
increasing a'‘arm Japanese aggression 
burst forth upon a world at peace and over- 
ran Manchuria, Jehol, and Chahar. If they 
did not realize where the fault lay, they 
would not have risen as one and crushed the 
war lords at the polls in 1926 

Japanese mothers have the same feeling 
toward their do all other mothers. 
They have something in common with the 
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sons as 








































































mothers of China, or Holland, or Greece, and 
the countless other nations trampled over by 
Tojo and by his false friend Hitler. Until 
all truthful news reports were suppressed 
in Japan by the militarists, there was not a 
mother in all the country whose sense of 
pity and righteousness did not lead her to a 
loathing for Adolf Hitler and his sadistic 
blusterings. And now they find this man 
encamped on their own doorsteps, a friend 
and an ally. This is what the succession of 
gangster Premiers, Konoye, Abe, Yonai, and 
Tojo, have done for Japan. 

The ideals now being fostered upon the 
Japanese people would never be acceptable 
to mothers in any part of the world. It is 
doubtful that they ever be in Japan. What 
justice, decency, or compensation is there in 
a ccde of everlasting warfare? Where would 
it stop, even should Japan conquer east 
Asia? It would never stop. There would al- 
Ways be new and greater wars. Already the 
lie of the “new order” in east Asia has been 
exploded by Japanese attempts to capture 
Midway, Alaska, and Australia. For the Tojos 
of Japan, life is ome long game of military 
assaults here and there with never a thought 
or a reflection upon the price in blood and 
limbs and mothers’ heartache. 

And behind the scenes at Yasukuni in- 
terments what really takes place? The mili- 
tery deign to toss a few words about Bushido 
and Yamato Daimashii to the sorrowing 
mothers. They occasionally stage a spec- 
tacle like the burial of the “Nime Warrior 
Gods” or that of the “Three Human Bombs” 
to appease the mothers and bereaved ones. 
But what do these militarists really think 
of dead Japanese boys? When they are 
faced with the task of clearing a battlefield 
where Japan’s victims have fought with ex- 
ceptional courage, the bodies of the Japa- 
nese dead are dumped together in a heap, 
splashed with such gasoline as can be spared 
and burned unceremoniously. When the 
white boxes return to Japan as they have 
been doing since September 1931, and as 
they shall continue to do until the last 
Japanese war lord has been purged from this 
earth, the boxes very probably contain no 
crumb of ash from the body of the dear 
one named on the outside. 

You have fust been listening to a personal 
message to the mothers of Japan by Senator 
Exstrt D. THomas, chairman of the United 
States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. Senator THomMasS speaks on this day 
each month in commemoration of Pearl Har- 
bor day. As an authority on Far East affairs 
and as a life-long friend of the Japanese 
people, he tells of the developments of the 
war and the consequence of their betrayal 
by their military masters. 





Navy Day Address by Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorD a very 
able address delivered before a large 
audience by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution, 
on Navy Day, October 27, at Norfolk, Va. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The far-seeing individuals who 20 years ago 
conceived the idea of Navy Day, held the sim- 
ple belief that for a nation bounded by two 
oceans a great navy was highly important, 
Moreover, since the Navy was most of the 
time out of sight and nearly all the time out 
of mind, they feit that it was essential to 
stimulate the interest of the American people 
in the American Navy at least once a year. 
Navy Day thus became a day in which people 
might visit our war vessels and come to know 
a little better the ships and the men which 
constituted America’s first line of defense 

Today we can visit few of those ships, for 
they are fighting a grim battle for our coun- 
try on a front broader than had ever been 
conceived possible. They are defending our 
shores by offensive action on the seven seas— 
wherever the enemy is to be found. No 
longer need we be shown once a year what 
the Navy means to us. Every day is Navy Day 
now. 

It is unnecessary for us civilians to en- 
large upon the virtues of our heroic naval 
forces and the sacrifices they are making that 
we may live. That eternal page in our Na- 
tion’s history is being written from the coral 
islands of the south seas to the mist en- 
shrouded shores of the Aleutians, and the 
convoy lanes of the Atlantic, Indian, and 
Arctic Oceans. We simply pay humble trib- 
ute to the courageous men who fight for us 
on naval vessels, seaplanes, and merchant 
ships the world around. 

It may fairly be said, I believe, that the 
people of this country have supreme confi- 
dence in the ability of our Navy to wea 
any storms that blow. This confidence 
been strengthened by the way in which our 
naval forces have already overcome, in sub- 
stantial measure, the handicap resulting 
fron’. the Pearl Harbor disaster On the 
whole, our position in the Pacific area ha 
been greatly improved, notwithstanding thé 
losses which combat inevitably brings hi 
improvement is the clear result of far-seecing 
naval strategy fnvolving preservation of basic 
supply lines, deliberation rather than hasty 
action in offensive policy, and daring, swift 
execution when the moment for attack has 
arrived 

The main question with which we should 
be concerned today, however, is not how well 
the Navy is doing its job for us, but how well 
we are doing our job for the Navy. Our job 
is to provide the ships, gums, planes, and 
other supplies which are necessary for vict 
We cannct do this merely by applauding 
hercic dceds and conducting our lives as usual. 
Only by organized industrial effort so vast and 
comprehensive that it is difficult to visualize 
can we provide our fighting men with the 
sinews of war on the scale required. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF MOBILIZATION 
OF RESOURCES 

Before considering the economic factor 
involved in the present waz tu 
be useful to review very briefly the evoluti 
of warfare in relation to economi It wv 
not in fact until the second stage of World 
War No. 1 that the conception was born that 
a modern conflict of arms must be funda- 
mentally a “war of resources.” In the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, and again in the first 
period of World War No. 1, the German plan 








had been simply to overwhelm the enemy 
through the use of accumulated munitions 
and supplies. A few weeks r at most 


months, were expected to : mplish the vic- 
tory. The accumulated stores of war mate- 
rials would, of course, be materially r« c 
a result of 





of the war, but these could r 


replenished in the next pericd of peace. 


Meanwhile, the repercussions of the war upot 
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the economic life of the country would be but 
slight. The soldiers—following an adven- 
turous holiday—would return home in time 
to help in the harvests or resume their jobs 
in the autumn season of manufacturing 

World War No. 1 was begun without any ap- 
preciation of the ultimate economic require- 
ments—either on the part of the general pub- 
lic, statesmen, or military leaders. Germany, 
like the Allied Nations, had no developed plan 
for the mobilization of the Nation’s economic 
resources for the single purpose of war. In 
the words of Gen. George Thomas, present- 
day chief of the German economic general 
staff: 

“The idea that econcmics has nothing to 
do with war, and that all the work in con- 
nection with the preliminary mobilization is 
entirely the province of the War Ministry 
was widely heid right into the war itself 
despite all the attempts of the military au- 
thorities to bring about a change Who- 
ever reads the investigation ordered by Von 
Tirpitz, Secretary of State at the time, into 
the question of Germany’s supplies in the 
event of war, and the repeated demands by 
the General Staff, will ask himself in aston- 
ishment how it was possible in an age of 
machinery and economic progress that the 
necessary comnection between warfare and 
economics could have been so compietely 
overlooked.” 

Secretary of State Helfferich explained the 
situation as follows: 

I believe there is no one in Germany who 


c 








could say truthfully that he reckoned with 
such a long war from the bezinni1 und 

such a severe, and during the course 

war increasingly severe, throttlir f Ger- 
many’s foreign supplies. Both mi y and 
eccnomic circles were of the opi! that a 
modern war could not last very 1 

terrible destructiveness of modern weanor 
Ient color to this idea and seemed t 

speedy and decisi W Ar 

wes the tremend on I 
caused by the mob ) the - C 
men for wW 2 drain f 

economic system h I 1 ¢ ith 
those of a general strik TI ‘ 
the costs of wagin ich I 
sums far in cess of any i ° 
ciers and € Omists had be 

to reckon. And finally 

that human reason wou 


s of Europe to fi 
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“After the first terrific shock of the con- 
flict had spent its force, as soon as the na- 
tion got its second breath, a tremendous 
campaign for business as usual was inaugu- 

The leaders of opinion in England— 


rated 


politicians and the press as well as business- 


men—gave it virtually unanimous endorse- 
ment. Normal living was heraided as a car- 


dinai virtue, as one of the supreme require- 
ments of the hour. The opinions of the time 
moreover, translated into action and 
the year 1915 was a golden age for the Eng- 
lish lower classes. The records show that 
the high wages paid in both military and 
civil life engendered a period of extravagant 
expenditures. More talking machines, ex- 
pensive footwear, cosmetics, and passemen- 
terie were purchased than ever before, and 
the general scaie of living of the lower classes 
was substantially raised. * * * This 
great increase in the demand for luxuries and 
other nonessentials obviously served to in- 
crease the profits of ordinary industry and to 
render it still more difficult to attract the 
requisite labor and capital for military pur- 
poses. Rather than aiding or compelling the 
necessary readjustment of industry, the 
people of England were unconsciously seri- 
ously retarding it.” 


were 


American mobilization policy in World 


War No. 1 summarized as follows: 
“At the time of our entrance into the war 
our first reaction was quite generally in 


of substantial economizing. Immedi- 
following the open letter of President 
in April urging a Nation-wide 





campaign of economy, we entered upon a few 
weeks of decided retrenchment. How real 
this curtailment of our customary expendi- 
ture v may be guessed from the protest it 
£00n evoked. Manufacturers of many classes 


of iuxuries and even of conventional neces- 

! ilers of general merchandise 
shortly began t advertise how ruinous a 
zid economy would be for the 
ll as for themselves). Promi- 
nd businessmen very gener- 























ally ga endorsement to business as usual 
rather than strict economizing. The press 
editoria generally urged that we should 
I the boa that hysterical economiz- 
ing is senseless; that we must allow busi- 
ness to proceed much as usual or we should 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs so 
nece ry the successful prosecution of the 
v The possibility of widespread closing of 
factories, throwing thousands of laborers out 
o* employment and resu.ting in general de- 
pr oO! caused genuine concern in the 
i f i ss. The Government also 
back-pedaled for a time. Certain members 
ol e Council of National Defense went on 
recorc st undue economy, and the Sec- 
r y < he Treasury, while urging the 
elimination of waste and of reckless extrava- 
gance, apparently stood for business very 
mucl n normal times. The general posi- 
t f the An an people during the early 
sumn may, I believe, be stated substan- 
i y this fashion: ‘Eliminate extravagant 
¥ perhaps cut down a little on food 
where there seems to be a shortage, but 
otherwise pend virtually as usual Above 
all, don’t economize to a point which will 
C dustrial or business disturbance.’ 
As World War No. 1 continued, progress was 
{ made in every country toward a 
t rstanding of the economic re- 
I r total warfare, and priority 
: her measures of control 
Ww e developed. But nowhere 
v bilit f effective mobili- 
Zz \ Germany The 
v € wher manifested 
t I ely attrib- 
u I l fects tl vere 
all I ni program than to 
tare es C lopiz effective n hinery 
Yor e adminis itior f the procurement nd 
supply proer No matte wv efficient the 
work of ordinary administra the ships 


munitions, and supplies required could not be 
made available when and where needed un- 
less the necessary steps had been taken to 
recrganize national production. 

Involved in this general reorganization 
problem is the coordination of all aspects of 
the national economy. We might produce 
enough food but still have inadequate food 
supplies because of a dearth of warehousing, 
food processing, or shipping facilities. We 
might have adequate production of muni- 
tions but if railway terminal facilities were 
lacking their delivery would be impossible. 
We might have the requisite manufacturing 
capacity, but break down for want of strategic 
materials or labor of the requisite skills. We 
discovered that bottlenecks might be of con- 
trolling importance. -It may be said that a 
large part of the task of our War Industries 
Board was to mitigate as much as possible the 
disastrous effects of bottlenecks, the develop- 
ment of which might well have been pre- 
vented had we possessed a war organization 
plan which viewed national production as a 
coordinated whole. 


GERMANY’S MOBILIZATION PLAN IN WORLD WAR 
NO, 2 

Turning now to World War No. 2, we find 
that long before the European phase of the 
war began Germany had taken steps to pre- 
vent a repetition of the experience of World 
War No. 1. Shortly after the Nazis came to 
power there was created an economic general 
staff as a counterpart of the military general 
staff. This general staff had three major 
divisions—the department of munitions, the 
department of raw materials, and the depart- 
ment of contracts and price examination. 
The economic general staff conceived its task 
as the organization of the production of war 
materials on such a scale that victory could 
be achieved before the enemies were in a 
position to mobilize their resources, It was 
clearly seen that a very substantial part of 
the country’s industrial production should be 
in war supplies, and priorities were estab- 
lished for the necessary materials as early 
as 1936 

Strategic raw materials were accumulated 
through importation and by the development 
of synthetic processes. Food production was 
also stimulated and food supplies accumu- 
lated. Moreover, preparations had been 
made for the issuance of rationing cards im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of war. In fact, 
the stamp cards were issued on August 27, 
1939, 4 days before the attack on Foland. 

Under this comprehensive mobilization 
system consumer demands were not allowed 
to compete with government requirements. 
Consumers got what was left after the war 
needs were met—though, to be sure, atten- 
tion was given to the indi nsable minimum 
of civilian requirements for health and 
efficiency 

German preparations for this war also in- 
cluded elaborate plans for the exploitation of 
conquered countries. These plans related 
not only to the usual foraging and plunder- 
ing of the troops and the seizure of movable 
properties; it also involved a wholesale pur- 
chase of supplies—both military and civil- 
ian—with a special type of paper currency, 
declared to be legal tender. It was, of course, 
necessary for people to accept this currency 
Detailed plans fcr the issuance of 
this German currency actually appeared in 
print several days before the invasion of Bel- 
gium occurred, By this means Germany was 
able to take over a much larger portion of 
the accumulated supplies in occupied areas 
than was the case in the last war 

Germany also undertook to organize pro- 
ductive activity in the conquered countries 
for the The in- 
ducement inessman was 
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profits at a time when he had no other pos- 
Sl y of profit 

e results of this phase of the German 
pl m have, however, thus far been un- 
satisfactory. While French and Belgian in- 
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dustrialists have accepted German contracts 
there has been serious sabotage and the level 
of output remains low. The difficulties have 
been magnified by a shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities and coal resulting from the 
fact that a substantial portion of French and 
Belgian rolling stock had been appropriated 
and transferred to Germany. 


JAPAN’S PREPAREDNESS 


Japan, building on the lessons of the last 
war, evidently carried on for years a sys- 
tematic program of war preparedness involv- 
ing the accumulation of extensive stock piles 
of essential war materials. In 1937 she 
launched a 5-year plan, designed principally 
to increase production of iron and steel, coal, 
aluminum, and electric power. In 1938 
there was adopted a materials-mobilization 
program, which meant intensive preparation 
for the impending struggle. By 1940 Japan 
was on a practically complete war footing. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROBLEMS 


We have done a distinctly better job of in- 
dustrial mobilization during the present war 
than we did in the corresponding stages of 
the past war. Particularly impressive has 
been the enormous expansion in the output 
of strategic types of war materials. However, 
let no one be under the delusion that it has 
been carried out with maximum speed and 
efficiency. We have suffered chiefly from the 
lack of coordination of all aspects of the mo- 
bilization program. While striking results 
were achieved in certain lines of production, 
as soon as full-scale output was approached 
we discovered that there was a lack of bal- 
ance in the production program. There was 
a log jam of priorities with a consequent re- 
striction of the flow of strategic materials— 
a jam only recently broken by the adoption 
of the principle of direct allocation of 
materials. 

On the administrative side instead of coor- 
dination there has been duplication and con- 
flict. Instead of starting with an economic 
general staff or a single administrative head 
for the mobilization of resources we have set 
up a large number of special boards of limited 
scope and power; we have taken one partial 
step after another and have fumbled our way 
through a series of reorganizations usually 
resulting in new super agencies without 
eliminating the old. Even now we do not 
have a genuinely coordinated all-embracing 
mobilization program. 

Instead of developing a war organization 
largely independent of the peacetime govern- 
mental administration the war program was 
inccrporated so to speak as an integral part 
of the general program for solving unemploy- 
ment and improving living standards of se- 
lected groups. The 40-hour standard week 
had to be protected—with time and a half 
rates of pay for overtime. The war emergency 
was utilized to obtain for farmers the gains 
which 8 years of peacetime experimentation 
had not yielded. Instead of the principle of 
sacrifice for all the principle appears to have 
been gains for politically important groups. 

Happily, the acute stage of the industrial 
wage and farm price controversy has now 
passed, and we may look forward to more 
stable conditions. In fact, with wise and de- 
termined leadership there is real hope that 
we can from here on restrain inflationary 
forces, expedite the production of crucial ma- 
terials, and achieve a more balanced indus- 
trial program. The education that has been 
taking place with reference to the funda- 
mental requirements for effective mobiliza- 
tion and the experience which is constantly 
being gained by administrative officials now 
make it possible for this democratic Nation 
to realize production goals which even 2 years 
ago seemed quite impossible of attainment. 

THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 

There is, however, one problem of basic 
significance which has not as yet been solved 
or fully appreciated. I refer to the problem 
of manpower which is now about to enter 
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the crucial stage. It has been officially an- 
nounced by the Secretary of War that the 
Army will number seven and a half million 
men by the end of 1943, and the correspond- 
ing figures for the naval forces, including 
Marines and Coast Guard, will approach 2,- 
000,000 The head of the Selective Service 
System has estimated the total at the end 
of 1943 may reach 13,000,000. Whatever 
the precise ultimate figure, it is obvious 
that armed forces numbering nine and a half 
millions raise a very difficult problem of man- 
power for agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. 

In order to make good the deficiency in 
manpower back of the lines, the following 
steps will be necessary: (1) to restrict the 
output of goods for private use by something 
like one-third; (2) to recruit large numbers 
of retired workers and also youths between 
the ages of 14 and 17; (3) to draw into in- 
dustrial employment a large proportion of 
all married women under 45 years of age 
who do not have young children. Moreover, 
if we are to keep the industrial production 
program in balance with the requirements of 
the armed forces, it will be necessary to 
carry through this vast conversion and 
labor-expansion program with very great 
speed. It is this crucial manpower problem 
that has recently projected into the fore- 
ground of discussion the idea of conscrip- 
tion of both industry and labor for war pro- 
duction. Instead of depending upon patri- 
otic impulse or the lure of higher wages and 
higher profits to shift men and materials 
from peace to war production, we must 
quickly transfer productive energies to war 
production if the requirements imposed by a 
nine and one-half million Army a year hence 
are to be met. Otherwise, we shall find next 
spring or summer a great lack of balance be- 
tween the manpower under arms and the 
manpower engaged in the production of es- 
sential war materials. Having discovered the 
principle of balance within the industrial 
program itself, we ought not to have to 
learn anew, through costly experience, that 
balance is also absolutely essential as be- 
tween the armed forces and the organization 
back of the lines. 

SUMMARY 


The fundamental requirements of the 
present situation may be summarized as fol- 
lows: A certain percentage of our national 
manpower must be directed to the fighting 
units on the various fronts; a certain per- 
centage must be directed to the production 
of airplanes and antiaircraft guns; a certain 
percentage to tanks and antitank guns; a 
certain percentage to ordnance, to subma- 
rines, to naval vessels, to merchant shipping, 
to foodstuffs, etc. 

Our ability to win this great struggle de- 
pends not upon the number of dollars we 
can raise for war purposes; it depends rather 
upon our ability to produce the requisite 
quantities of materials and supplies and to 
Geliver them at the right time to the far- 
flung places where they are needed. In short, 
it depends upon the working strength of each 
part of a great coordinated national ma- 
chine. 

Our enemies are conserving every ounce of 
their energies. The vastly superior resources 
of the United Nations might perhaps bring 
us victory in the end, whether we squander 
our patrimony or not; but it should never be 
forgotten that in any case the wasteful 
method of industrial mobilization is also the 
tremendously costly method—costly in terms 
of property and costly in terms of human 
life. As we buckle down to the grim struggle 
before us, shall we heed perhaps the great- 


1The naval forces proper, according to Sec- 
retary Knox will number a million and a half; 
and there are at the present time nearly 
300,000 in the Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
Services, 








est lesson that the war has taught to those 
who have been through the fire—namely, that 
complete mobilization of the Nation’s re- 
sources for the carrying out of a single ob- 
jective is the only certain road to victory. 

The observance of Navy Day in the present 
world situation naturally calls to mind Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Recessional, written 45 years 
ago. Gravely concerned over the capacity of 
weak and erring human beings to measure up 
to the responsibilities of empire, he feared a 
decline of naval power and a recession of the 
tide which had marked the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The well-known lines run: 


“Far called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 


n the light of current history, Kipling’s 
words might well be revised: somewhat as 
follows: 

Far called our navies sweep today— 

On every ocean shines the light— 
Gone are the doubts of yesterday, 

As we have girded for the fight! 
Judge of the Nations, be with us yet 
We'll not forget, we'll not forget! 


The verse in which Kipling refers to the 
soul-testing pericd that follows the con- 
clusion of peace would need less change: 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us then, 
That we may serve the rights of men! 





Reduction of Draft-Age Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mj. President, I ask unan- 
imcus consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorD a letier from 
Jack Kyle, national commander of the 
Regular Veterans’ Association, on the 
question of drafting 18- and 19-year-old 
boys. 

There being no objection the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 

REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D. C., November 6, 1942. 
Hon. LIsTter HILL, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Senator Hitt: I know that you are 
genuinely sincere on your stand concerning 
the bill lowering the draft age, and I hope 
that the Congress will reject the O’Daniel 
amendment 

The Army needs these boys—now—and as 
an old soldier I can tell you that military 
service will not hurt them. I have served 
in the same Organizations with many boys 
as young as 17, and I have commanded many 
such youths. 

It is generally recognized by military men 
that men of such ages are more alert, and 
therefore learn more quickiy. They have the 
strength that older men have not. 

It is also necessary and essential in cer- 
tain phases of land warfare that soldiers 
be trained near the theater of action before 
going into combat. 
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The heroic stand on Bataan is a notable 
example of the soundness of this theory. 
Those men were trained in the Philippines 
for war in the Philippines. Officers and en- 
listed men trained here in the States and 
rushed to that theater of action could not 
possibly have done so well. 

I have the highest confidence in our gen- 
erals and in their ability. Not one of them 
wants to waste manpower. Far from 
it. They will not rush raw recruits into com- 
bat. 

The United Nati_as can lose this war. 
There are many bitter struggles ahead. Prob- 
ably an army of 25,000,000 will be necessary 
to retake most of the three continents now 
under the heel of the dictators’ boot, and 
the induction and proper training of these 
boys is imperative. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Jack KYLE, 
National Commander. 





The Vital Role of the Social Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. hk 
Speaker, every thinking and right- 
minded person freely acknowledges that 
our private social agencies are impor { 
parts of the fabric of every American 
community. Their services in minister- 
ing to the material and spiritual needs 
of the underprivileged, the poverty 
stricken, and the misguided elements of 
our population are bright pages in our 
national life. In these days of trial and 
crisis the private social worker is, more 


. a | +* ~ - 
than ever before, a knight in shining 





armor. 
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In an article published in the Septem- 
ber 1942 issue of Channeis, the magazine 
of the Social Work Publicity Council of 
New York City, titled “ rpreter’s 
Task,” the author, Mr. Eduard C. Linde- 
man, has given us a clear, cogent, and 
timely analysis of the real and dynamic 
role the private social agency and the 
private social worker e now playing 
and which they will continue to play, in 
even greater measure, in the 
period. Mr. Lindeman has cut through 
the heavy padding of conjecture and 
misconception and has gone to the very 
heart of the reason why of the agency 
and the worker. By reason of his emi- 
nent position in the field of social wel- 
fare, and his outstanding reputation as a 
social philosopher, Mr. Lindeman is ad- 
mirably qualified to speak with authority 
on this important topic. The following 
capsule sketch of him from Channels 
tells something of his background and 
activities: 

During his 18 years as 
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post-war 


professor of social 





philosophy at the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, Mr. Lindeman 
has infuriated or delighted hundreds of stu- 


dents. But whatever the state of their tem- 
pers, his students always leave his classes 
deeply stimulated by his mind and his per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Lindeman did not begin his formal 
education until he was 21 and after a career 
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as @ shipbuilder on the Great Lakes. Today 
his voice (universities, forums, lecture plat- 
forms) and his writings (eight books, a dozen 
magazines) command respect among liberal 
thinkers throughout the Nation. 





Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Lindeman’s 
article: 

THE INTERPRETER’s TASK—-NOW AND AFTER 

VICTORY 
(By Eduard C. Lindeman) 

War is the great social disturber. And 
total war makes an impact upon the norms 
of life which may be said to be revolutionary 
in character. We are now in the midst of a 
total war and dire indeed are the prophecies 
which are being made with respect to the 
future. Within this last fortnight, for ex- 
ample, I have heard statements of the fol- 
lowing order made by responsible persons: 

“I doubt whether there will be any private 
social agencies left at the close of this war.” 

“It seems to me clear that as a result of this 
war, there will be left only a handful of pri- 
vate schools and colleges.” 

“It’s no use planning for the future of 
private institutions until we know what kind 
of tax program this country will adopt.” 

All three of these statements were made by 
persons now employed in private instituticns. 
Consequently, they must be regarded as 
affirmations of despair. 

No one is wise enough to be able to fore- 
tell with accuracy what the world will be 
like when this tragic war has ended. We 
can, however, face the contingent future with 
a certain degree of courage if we keep in 
mind that there is something we do know 
about our world and the universe of which 
it is a part and that is this—it operates 
according to a law of continuity. Whatever 
is likely to happen 10 years from now is al- 
ready happening. There are no absolute 
“breaks” in history The way to find out 
what is going to happen to private social 
agencies in the future is to analyze their 
current performance. 

The second principle of courage derives 
from the conviction that human history 

organic, not mechanistic. Wherever one 
finds a pessimist, one finds also a person 
who has either accepted one of the “wave” 
theories of history, or a person who is “sick” 
mentally or socially. Either his personal 
relations are unsatisfactory or he is inca- 
pable of facing the impending social changes. 
The wave theory of history and pessimism 
regarding the future are integral to the same 
If one believes that events will 
rardiess of human thought and 
n it is likely that one will also 
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sympathy for those who suffer and has very 
little to do with comprehension of a technical 
approach to human suffering. 

THE FORGOTTEN FUTURE 

The story which social work has to tell In 
this time of war, if it is to be a continued 
story, a serial and not a short, short story, 
should, so I believe, revolve about the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. War does not create eny new social 
problems; it merely accentuatcs old ones. 

2. Social problems are inherent in the so- 
cial situation and will continue to increase 
in quantity, in subtlety, and in difficulty of 
treatment. 

3. The best formula for thinking clearly 
about the war and what must be done to 
win it is to think also about peace and the 
post-war world 

4. If, as a resuit of the war, private agen- 
cies are decimated, our Nation will, to that 
extent, have abandoned a precious element 
cf democracy, and will have taken a long 
stride toward totalitarianisin. 

5. Social work as it has developed in this 
country, and on its better side, is integral to 
the democratic course of American life. 

Unhappily, I am not a public-relations 
specialist. If I were, I shouid be able to 
state all of these propositions more clearly 
and more graphically. In any case, what 
needs to be done is a task for persons skilled 
in the arts of mass education, namely, to 
dissect these propositions, to squeeze out 
of them those meanings which lend them- 
Selves to specific and concrete presentation, 
and thereupon to invent new ways of reach- 
ing the strategic persons—strategic, that is, 
with respect to public opinion formation. 
All I can do at present is to strive to make 
clear what these propositions mean to me. 

My first proposition represents an attempt 
to avoid subjection to crisis psychology. 
There is a health problem in this country, a 
serious one, but if we now insist that health 
agencies must function at a higher rate of 
efficiency because we need health and strength 
to win the war, what arguments are left for 
& peacetime program? Are we not on sounder 
ground when we insist that the war has 
merely thrown into bold relief a health situa- 
tion which we have thus far neglected and to 
our peril? Every war measure undertaken to 
improve health should also include a sense 
of direction with respect to health programs 
after the war is over. 

Why does delinquency automatically in- 
crease under war conditions? What the peo- 
ple should be told is that war is not a cause 
of delinquency, war merely gives pre-war 
tendencies an opportunity to flourish. If we 
are to be guided by past history, we must also 
be told that the greater tregedies of delin- 
quency usuaily foliow closely upon the cessa- 
tion of war. Hence while we plan for dealing 
with wartime delinquency, we should also be 
planning a long-term program 

What I am saying is that war will place such 
glowing emphasis upon all of our chronic 
social problems that many citizens who have 
hitherto been disinterested will now be 
obliged to take a concern. We should not lose 
these people when the war ends. Or, stated 
otherwise, the war offers us an opportunity to 








acquaint the people with the necessity for 
social planning 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS PFRSIST 

A vast reservoir of liberal support for 
social work lies untapped because we have 
not yet succeeded in making clear to the in- 
telligent citizen why social problems are 
likely to increase rather than decrease. I 
still encounter many citizens of high intelli- 
gence who seem to believe that there cught 
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workers have interpreted themselves to the 
people in temporary terms, almost, I should 
say, in apologetic terms. This is not the 
place to enter upon an historical analysis of 
this attitude, an attitude which, by the way, 
amounts to a collective prejudice; but social 
workers should understand its origins as well 
as its present character. 

What needs to be said clearly and per- 
suasively is that every advance in the com- 
plexity of modern living increases the prob- 
able incidence of social unadjustment. 
Poverty can be eliminated. Dces the aboli- 
tion of poverty automatically do away with 
insecurity? Families grow smaller wherever 
industry expands; does this mean that fam- 
ily life automatically improves? A serious 
student of human nature and of the social 
process must answer both of these questions 
in the negative. In a modern society the 
state will perforce assume responsibility for 
various social securities such as security 
from the degradation of unemployment, but 
does this imply that the relation between the 
worker and his job has thereby been im- 
proved? Again the answer must be negative. 

And so it is with all sccial problems. The 
social problem arises from two sets of in- 
escapable circumstances: (a) Human beings 
all have the same requirements, but they dif- 
fer in capacity; and (b) every increase in the 
application of technology to man’s adapta- 
tion to his environment disturbs the natural, 
normal controls. Consequently, there will be 
in the future a greater need for social workers 
than at present. 

Many individuals complain that this war 
has somehow brought to them a new type of 
confusion; namely, a derangement of time. 
They find that the simplest way of avoiding 
this difficulty is to restrict one’s perspective 
to immediacy, to think only in terms of the 
short range. The psychologists call it the 
head-line mentality. When this type of 
mentality becomes serious about this war its 
usual response is to say: “Let’s win the war 
first and then begin to think about peace 
and the post-war world.” They thereby 
commit a grievous error. Before the war is 
finished we must have committed ourselves 
to the kind of peace which has the strongest 
possibility of abolishing war altogether. And 
before the peace has begun we must dedicate 
ourselves to the rebuilding of our world. 
Only by keeping these three always to- 
gether—war, peace, post-war world—is it pos- 
sible to conduct our lives through this tragic 
experience without loss of faith and hope. 

In other words, the healthy people at pres- 
ent are those who are already deriving cour- 
age from the plans which they are formulat- 
ing for the future. I wish social workers 
Were assuming a larger share in social plan- 
ning. The average citizen does not consider 
the social worker to be also the social plan- 
ner, but in the future this will be one of 
the most important of all social-work func- 
tions. 

UNFOUNDED FEARS 

A curious mocd seems now to pervade 
private social work circles. A decade ago 
leaders of the private agencies were con- 
temptuous of the public agencies. Now they 
are frightened. Both are negative and un- 
worthy attitudes. What the private agencies 
must do is to present their case, but on its 
own merits. Private social work doesn’t get 
better by condemning public social work, and 
certainly it will not improve if its leaders go 
about spreading despair. 

But, what is the case for the private 
agency? The answer is simple enough but 
the task of formulating this answer so that 
it will be clearly and unmistakably under- 
stocd by the people is another matter. The 
answer is: A society which has completely 
abandoned all private enterprise, whether it 
be in business, in education, or in social 
services cannot any longer claim to be a 
democratic society. A democratic gociety 
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must remain pluralistic. I do not say that 
it must remain pluralistic throughout, but 
what I claim is that where a nation closes 
the door absolutely upon the private test, 
where all human activities are subsumed 
within the authority of the state, there the 
form of the state which emerges is totali- 
tarian, not democratic. It may become to- 
talitarian state socialism or totalitarian 
state capitalism, but it cannot be demo- 
cratic. 

Those who now state in despair that when 
this war is over there will be no place for 
private agencies should reduce their fears to 
more realistic terms. For example, what 
they mean is that after this war there will 
be no more universities and colleges called 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Wel Son Columbia, 
Chicago, Stanford, et ceter These institu- 
tions will now have eaens governmental 


enterprises and will be managed from 
Washington, or by politicians of local 
commonwealths. 


Is this what we want in this country? If 
not, what do we want? If we know, we 
should say it plainly to the people. If we 
believe private agencies should exist, then 
we must also state the purposes they should 


serve. We cannot continue to say that pri- 
vate agencies must be conserved in the in- 


terest of democracy and then operate these 
private institutions undemocratically. If the 
people finally consent to tie abolition of ail 
private agencies it will be because they have 
ceased to believe that these institutions 
serve their needs, because they have come to 
believe that private agencies are not in reality 
on democracy’s side. If they are on the side 
of democracy, how can this story be told to 
the people? 

I have said above that social Sasi on its 
better side, has evolved as an integral part of 
American democratic life. Here again is a 
story to be told, but the question is, How? 
My task is merely to intrcduce the problem 
and to demonstrate its relevancy to my total 
theme 

Like all profess 
ter and a worse aspect 
easier to conceive of the better by pointing 
out some of the features of the worse. Social 
work is at its worst when it allows the per- 
petuation of the Lady Bountiful formula. 
Social work is at its worst when it is manip- 
ulated by a dictator or a clique and thus pre- 
sents to the c ommunity an awkward example 
of an antidemocratic island subsisting within 
a democratic environment. Social work is 
at its worst when its professional representa- 
tives become absorbed in cases and lose all 
vital connections with the milieu of which 
their cases are a part. Social work is at its 
worst when its agents treat the client as 
though he were a being of lesser breed, and 
thereby dishonor and demean him even as 
they pretend to aid him. 

These are all familiar complaints against 
social work and they all have some justifica 
tion in fact and experience. But there is a 
better side, a phase of social work which 
Stands clear and clean as an important in- 
gredient of cur democratic growth. It is this 
side which we have not yet learned how to 
describe to the people. To be democratic im- 
plies that you are involved in your neighbor's 
welfare. Hence, out of American social work 
has come that great humanitarian spirit 
which will not permit us to withdraw from 
human suffering. 

When this war is over it will be even as 
it was in 1919. Americans will go to all 
corners of the earth to feed the hungry, to 
heal the sick, and to bring inner peace to 
the distraught. All Americans are in this 
sense social workers. To be democratic 
means that one does not set up artificial 
barriers between persons or races or religions. 
I doubt whether any other institutions in 
the whole of American society can give as 
good an account of inter-racial and inter- 





ns, social work has a bet- 
Perhaps it. will be 








cultural programs as can the settlements or 
neighborhood houses of our larger cities. 

(It should be said at this point, however, 
that social work falls far short of its finest 
demonstration. If its leaders could only find 
it in their hearts and minds to abolish all 
sectarian fund-raising structures, they would 
discover that a new faith would be born 
among the people. By perpetuating division 
at the point where these agencies ask for a 
share of the community’s resources they lose 
a fine chance to build democratic loyalties.) 

To be democratic implies that purposive 
behavior is continuously directed toward th 
fulfillment of human needs. Here again 

social work's record is admirable. If am filled 
with pride, for example, when I think of the 
careers of such agencies as the National Child 
Labor Committee, or the American Red Cross, 
or the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, to name a minimum number. The 
pattern has become familiar to Guaericams 
although it cannot be said to exist elsewhere 
in the same degree. First, ‘oes is a con- 
sciousness of human need, next a committee, 
then a budget, and finally people are set to 
work to meet the need. We Americans have 
not spoken either as clearly or as e! — 





about this strand of our social histor 7 we 
he ry 


might have. This, then, is another 
which needs to he told. 

To be democratic, and I must nev 
my catalog to a close, means that there 
constant striving to bring the expsrt ar 
layman into working relationships at 
point of problem solving. Social work’s per- 
formance in this area is spotted, but it con- 
tains more of the better than of the worse. 
At this moment a great opportunity presents 
itself, not merely to do useful work on behalf 
of winning the war, but of educating a large 
number of laymen to a new understanding 
of the nature of sccial work. 

From the very beginning of this total war 
Wwe came to understand that there would b2 
need for civilian as well as military defense. 
I presume there has never been a period in 
American history when there were so many 
volunteers at work in prantinds and social 
agencies as in this season of war. f£ 








. But, als 

this story is not being told. Even those who 
are participants do not understand it; the 
work in a maze of conrusion, 












do their and 
I regret to say, with a minimum of satis- 


faction. It is my opinicn that when the war 
se volunteers will throw their uni- 
t wastebasket and run with 

Sible from hos- 


ends the 
forms in 
unseemly hast é 
itals and s cial agencie 
need not happen. Eut it will harpen 
if the story isn’t ith vigor. 
Social work might gain literally milli 
friends =e future interpreters 
collabore if its leaders Enew how to re- 
late themsel ves properly to this new host of 
volunteer If they miss this opportunity, 
it will be because they lack 
and statesmanship. 











both humility 


AUDACITY NOT FEAR 

I realize that much of what I hav 
gested is the responsibility of § 
a whole, rather than of the specialist in 
interpretation But the social-work in- 
terpreter is part of the wh« ion 


he is charged with the specific task of analyz- 
ing the social setting and sustaining a pro- 
gressive relation between the zency and 
the community. He must therefore urge 
that social work adapt itself to its con- 
stantly changing environment and he must 


emphasize these adaptations to the public. 
In many ways social work is being put 


to its most rigorous test Its ranks are 
neither steady nor unified. It is a tragic 
circumstance that this should be so at the 


very moment when it become: 
the ravages of war wit soon call upon this 
profession to render the greatest 
of its entire career. Fear is no re } 
Pessimism is a sickness. Doubt and hesi- 
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tancy will dissipate the remaining courage. 
The situation calls for audacity, but audacity 
which springs from faith and integrity. If 
social work is on the side of democracy, it 
will have a thrilling story to tell in these 
coming fateful years. 





Address of Hon. Raymond E. Willis to the 
Graduating Class of Indiana Univer- 
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HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIT! 
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Monday, November 9, 1242 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I a 
unanimous consent to have inserte 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
which I delivered befor« raaqauating 
class of the Yeoman’s 
versity of Indiana at Bk oomi 








on October 22, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as ; foll WS: 

December 7, 194i1—fateful day of destiny. 

On that day the United Stat of Americ2 
was hurled by terrible force of treachery into 
the greatest naval war in the hi ry of the 
world—a naval war not on one ean or on 


























two, but on the seven seas of the e: a 
naval war which was to cost the ited 
States Navy, in the first 7 months, more lives 
than all the previous naval wars in its his- 
tory. 

Up to December of lest year the trus 
nature of this war had come home to no 
one. We were all numb to the incredibie 
portents of the new crder of naval warts 
We were unprepared, in our p ] e 
souls, to anticipate the deman which all- 
out war would make on our Nav We were 
woefully unprepared because of tenaciou 
clinging to the vain hope t t the naval 
lisarmament program set up over a score of 
years ago wou’d somehow : > us alone after 
other nations had abandoned that compa 

Then came Pearl Harbor. After tl first 
stunning blow, through the bl c and 
dragging weeks of Dex I nu 
and even into February and March, the 
Navy was the target for é€ ess st 
the most acrimonious criti ) We were 
perhaps too un tomed t bit l 
of defeat, too unnerved by 1e £ , guce 
cession of bad news, t > whole pic- 
ture clearly. 

There had been \ ver et 
battle of Salamis : a t Gy I 
there was no } { ent fc I val ¥ on t 
scale we faced aiter Pearl b lt 
age American was incapable < un stand- 
ing the tremendous job 1 N 
faced. This was global wa 1 new con 
To win c ple cont ( € ic of 
every sea t rid arot to ¢ l 
as well every fcot of skies ¢ 
this was the Navy's re A 2 
same time, of course, it was t Army’s job 
to fight the war on every continent of t 
world; but it was the Navy's respon ility 
to see that every man and every rap of 
material destined to all t ( tinen 
landed safely, and t mi tain huge and 
const t reams of su t Ame 1 
outposts the world arounc build up 1 
bases from track! u ull operat- 
ing efficiency; to « ign { the 
Struction of new §& s 5 hundreds; to 


new £1) DY 


pervise the manu! ( | the guns 


thousands of cfficers and seamen each year; 
and to protect every foot of the 16,000 miles 
of coastline of the United States and her 
possessions—these, too, were the Navy's 
responsibilities. It was indeed a task with- 
out precedent in the history of war 

The acid test of any navy is in actual 
combatant engagements. We have 
pienty of them in the 10 fleeting months of 
this war, from that stunning blow at Pearl 
Harbor to the present history-making 
fle of the Solomons. Macassar Straits, 
Gilbert and Marshall Islands, Java, Coral Sea, 
Midway, all have set the record of American 
seamen for bravery at a new high. 

But what of the Navy's other jobs? What 
cf her convoys, for example? American 
trcops stand poised in Ireland and England 
ready to lunge at the European Continent 
when the zero hour arrives. American troops 

old the bleak tundras of Iceland. American 
ircops tramp the streets of Melbourne, man 
the antiaircraft guns at Suez, fly planes in 
China, and patrol the icy coasts of the 
Aleutians. They are in tanks and planes in 
Africa, and scuth Africa is becoming 
familiar with the Yanks. To all these fight- 
ing men, wherever they may be, must go an 
uninterrupted stream of materials for war— 
guns, tanks, and planes, warm clothing, medi- 
cal supplies, and gocd red meat, mail, mor- 
i and motortrucks. These and all the 
multitudinous military supplies, to- 

with reinforcements and reptacements 
of the men themselves, must get through. 

To see that they do get through is the 
Navy’s :east spectacular but perhaps its most 

Single task. Its immensity is 
The distance from New York to 
iceland is 3,000 storm-swept miles, plus 3,000 
more for the return trip. Between here and 
Ireland, where the largest convoys in Ameri- 
can history have already landed, are 3,300 
miles of periscope-pocked ocean. The tor- 
route to Russia, skirting the perpetual 
ice fields of the Arctic, covers more than 5,000 
stormy milk Australia is 7,700 miles from 
San Francisco, and at least 11,000 from New 
York. India, where enormous United States 
forces have arrived, is well over 10,000 miles 
away via the Cape of Good Hope. 
Add to these distances the trips to Hawaii, 
») Samoa, and to the Aleutians, and we get 
1e idea of the tens of thousands cf miles 

i lines which must be kept open at 
1 times if we are to win this war. In the 
ply lines which were the 
lity were only about 3,300 

they are nearly 80,000 
This is glcbal war. 
] kept 
1ere today, an in- 
men and a rela- 
ively small amount of material have been 

t on troop convoy. Maintaining a cease- 
g vigil on the 
f weather and 
lavy gets them 


seen 


soe. 








north 


other 


gether 


Important 


staggering. 


tuous 








Are the supply lines being open? 








ssion of the need of a 
iggle for supremacy 
1 Europe The Navy has long passed a sec- 
d raged in fighting a war on 
mere than a score of fronts It is no secret 
t public that for a while the 
ng along our coasts were 
pressing problem. Until 
en a question of pushing through 

and supplies going to our boys over- 
eas or pulling our ships home to convoy 
i re 1 shipping In the minds of the 
men who run this war, our boys on the battle 
fronts of the globe come first. Who could 
challenge their decision? 

At this very moment the Navy is rushing to 
completion vast fleet of submarine chasers 
and other patrol craft, numbering not scores, 
but many hundreds—a mighty armada of 


sleck, speedy, deadly little vessels which will 
make the Axis wary of sending their abhor- 
rent raiders within a thousand miles of our 
American shores. 

On land the Navy is keeping pace with its 
jobs at sea. In every available shipyard of 
the land—not only along the coasts but even 
on the lakes and rivers inland—fighting ships 
are taking shape as fast as human ingenuity 
and energy can complete them. Naval in- 
spectors keep a watchful eye over every criti- 
cal engine part, gun barrel, and bag of powder 
which finds its way aboard any fighting ship. 
Plane plants are spewing forth planes—60,000 
of them before the end of this year, 125,000 
next year—to blast the minions of Hitler 
and Hirohito from the face of the earth. 
From one end of the country to the other 
naval training stations, naval air schools, 
and naval officer schools are turning out the 
best-trained fighting men in the world to 
make this equipment into weapons which 
will strike mighty blows for victory. 

The battle is hard and treacherous always, 
but certain it is that final victcry will be 
won. We can be sure that in these difficult 
days our Navy, wherever its cperations ex- 
tend, will carry out these operations with 
the gallantry and fighting spirit which are its 
traditions. We can be sure also that, how- 
ever long and difficult the course to ultimate 
victory may be, our Navy will pursue it with 
vigor and intensity to the very end and 
incidentally, may I say, this task will not 
come to an end until every helion of Hirohito 
is drowned in the China Sea, and the Rising 
Sun of Japan shall have set in eternal eclipse. 

Now, as a favorite radio commentator 
wculd say, you will pardon me if I speak a 
word of appreciation for the sponsor of this 
program, and that is our good State of In- 
diana. This far inland haven of peaceful 
homes is carrying in this world crisis its full 
load of responsibility. In a recently published 
book, Washington Is Like That, the able 
author states that there are 56 men in 
Washington who are shaping our war effort. 
One-seventh of these 56 come from the single 
State of Indiana. They ere: 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service. 

Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of Man- 
power. 


William L. Batt, Assistant Director of War 
Production Board. 

E!mer Davis, Director of War Information. 

Lowell Mellett, Director, Public Reiations, 
War Production Board. 

Wayne V. Coy, liaison 
the Executive Department. 

I think we can properly add to these Dr. 
Elliott, of Purdue University, Coordinator of 
Yefense Education; Oswald Ryan, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority; and for this occasion, 
certainly the names of Admiral Ingersoll of 
LaPorte, Rear Admiral Cook, of Evansville, 
Vice Admiral Ingram, of Jeffersonville; Rear 
Admiral Marquart, of Valparaiso; Rear Ad- 
miral Krauss, of Peru. There are scores of 
other abie Indianans holding important posi- 
tions of leadership in every department of 
our war effort. Men of Indiana have never 
held back when their country needed them. 
And they won’t now. Several of our native 
have already been decorated by the 
Navy for heroism in this war One of them, 
Joe R. Driskell, of Terre Haute, is a corporal 
in the marines. He was at Pearl Harbor on 
that fateful Sunday when the Japs stormed 
cut of the sky. Corporal Driskell was wound- 
ed in action and has been awarded the Navy 
Cross for heroism. Another young man of 
whom we citizens of Indiana can be proud 
is Paul S. Wilson, a machinist mate in the 
Navy. He was on the U. S. S. Salinas at the 
time of her torpedoing. He also received the 
Navy Cross for extraordinary heroism. 


representative cf 
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end equipment that go on them; to recruit 
and train 30,000 pilots and hundreds of 


Yeu have all read about Ensign John F. 
Davis, of Evansville, one of the warriors of 
Patwing 10. For 90 days and nights of fierce 
action, Ensign Davis and this gallant band 
of aviators fought from the Philippines to 
Australia against overwhelming Jap forces. 
For his part in this heroic fight Ensign Davis 
received the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

During each month now, more than a 
thousand men are enlisted in the Navy from 
the State of Indiana. 

Indiana industry, from Lake Michigan to 
the Ohio River, is humming day and night 
in its effort to maintain the reputation of 
the State as the arsenal of the world. Indi- 
ana farmers are working long and difficult 
hours without thought of profit to feed our 
soldiers. 

The universities in our State are cooperat- 
ing to the extent of their capacities with the 
Navy in assisting in the training of its men. 
At Notre Dame there is a school for V-7 
ensigns. Butler University has a signal 
school and Purdue University has a school 
for electricians mates. Here at Indiana Uni- 
versity is recognized fully the responsibility 
of ovr State institutions and of their stu- 
dents to defend our country. Approximately 
79 percent of your students are in various 
military reserve groups or in military train- 
ing through the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. There are 659 medical and dental 
reserves; 102 in the Navy-V program; 780 in 
enlisted reserve of the Air Force; 57 in the 
Marine Reserve; 63 in advanced quartermaster 
training; 1,485 in infantry Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps basic and advanced training. 
This for the Army. 

For the Navy, 600 yeomen are receiving 
housing and instructions, and there are 600 
Navy enlisted women receiving their basic 
training. May I predict that Indiana’s first 
school for the training of patriotic women in 
the Women’s Auxiliary Naval Reserve will set 
a pattern of efficiency for the entire country, 
and that the personnel trained here will 
justify the creation of this new branch of 
our Navy, the Women’s Auxiliary Naval Re- 
serve. I cannot refrain from saying, “May 
the WAVES always be permanent.” 

To these contributions to our national 
defenses, we may also add the adaptation of 
the courses and the curriculum schedules for 
intensive training; the organization of hos- 
pital units and the large increase in nurs- 
ing training, all of which place Indiana in an 
all-out war basis. Indiana citizens are proud 
of this remarkable record. 

Today 200 young men graduate after 15 
weeks of intensive training to the first offi- 
cial grade of yeomen service. It is a recog- 
nition of weeks of hard work, of loyalty, and 
of earnestness of purpose. What a fine- 
looking body you are. 

No one can predict to what positions your 
duty may cail you. Let us not forget that 
in an all-out war, and this is that kind of a 
war, no position and no task, however lowly 
and dreary, is unimportant. Keep this al- 
ways in mind: 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part—tuere all the honor lies.” 

It is always in order to search our experience 
for wisdom for future guidance. We ought 
net spend too much time in speculating on 
the fuiure pattern of the world, we have a 
more imminent need just now, and that is of 
saving our lives and our present liberties. We 
can be sure, however, that the responsi- 
bilities of building a pcaceful and stable 
world will rest most heavily upon the United 
States. In assuming those responsibilities 
our Navy will play a role of great importance, 
either as the guardian of a stable interna- 
tional system, or for the protection of our 
own shores and our rights to live in the 
world. Therefore, first, we must recognize, 





once and for all, that unilateral disarmament 


The 


is doomed to failure from the very start. 
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dream that if the peace-loving nations of 
the earth will discard their weapons the war- 
worshipping nations will automatically fol- 
low their example is a beautiful vision, but 
it is a false one. If we disarm in the future, 
let us be sure that everybody else disarms at 
the same time, and that we are not left out 
on the end of a limb by ourselves. The time 
may come when the human race will have 
reached such a point of perfection that the 
mere example of good intentions is enough 
to drive evil from the hearts of men. That 
day may some time come, but certainly it is 
a long way ahead of us now. 

Second, let us never again be deluded into 
believing that limitation of armaments alone 
is encugh to insure peace. his is the error 
of mistaking the symptom for the disease. 
Armaments are but the symptom of inter- 
national suspicion and jealousy, of the greed 
and selfish ambition of mankind. Jealousy, 
greed, and lust for power are the true breed- 
ing grounds cf war. If we can solve the 
problem of correcting the passions of men, 
the question of armaments will settle itself. 

Third for ourselves, let us learn forever 
that we are going to be saved from the terrific 
dangers which confront us by the genius of 
free enterprise which was the unseen force 
that developed America, and which in the 
days of our depression has been too severely 
criticized and hampered. We are going to be 
saved by the multitude of ships, of planes, of 
tanks, of munitions, and by the patriotic 
genius of hundreds of thousands of keen 
executives and by the loyal, efficient, purpose- 
ful endeavor of millions of skilled fingers 
trained by the incentive of free enterprise. 
No system of collectivism could ever produce 
a liberty ship in 10 days, nor training, fight- 
ing, and bombing planes at the rate of 200 a 
day. The genius of free, unshackled enter- 
prise will crush the dull, hopeless effort of 
the enslaved labor cramped by the edicts of 
selfish and cruel dictatorships. 

And lastly—let us always remember what 
we are fighting for. Let us bind it as a 
frontlet between our eyes; let us keep it as 
a shield before our hearts. We are fighting 
only for the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. It was the search for that 
1ig*) privilege, not for material fortune, which 
brought our forefathers to this land; which 
caused them to declare their independence 
from autocracy; which induced them to spill 
their blood to keep this country from dis- 
union; and it was that purpose and that pur- 
pose alone, which has made this the greatest 
Nation on the face of the globe—and the 
envy of those who still abide in slavery. 

I want to make this thought so simple that 
in our haste and heediessness we may know 
it. The liberty of which America boasts be- 
gets the happiness which lightens the life of 
every American. It is ozone to the soul, as 
necessary as air to the body. It consists cf 
the freedom to acquire an education; to select 
your own vocation; to acquire your own 
home; to feel secure in the happy laughter of 
children; to provide your loved ones with a 
worthwhile standard of living; to develop 
your Own genius and be assured of the just 
fruits of your labors; to expre your viev 
on the Government of your community and 
your country; to gather with your friends in 
peaceful assembly and social relationships; 
to be protected in these rights against 
prejudiced enemies or biased courts; to give 
your soul unfettered expression in its adora- 

*hts which beck- 


ny hei 
on your ambitions, your ability, and your 





tion of God; to scale 
aspirations. 

To America these freedoms are elemental; 
they are so widespread and as lavish as the 
air which we breathe. Without these free- 
doms every true American would perish. But 
in those nations with which we are at death 


grips, some of these freedoms do not cxist 


in some of these nations none of them are 
found. The preservation of this liberty, God 
willing, will make a!l our sacrifice of blood, 
of treasure, of sweat, of tears, worthwhile. 
It is this high purpose that will lead us con- 
fidently even through the valley of the 
Shadow of death, to make eternally sure of 
America’s right to exist in the world as the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 





Contribution of South Carolina to the 
Fighting Forces 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 9, 194: 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitied “One Full Measure,” published 
in the Columbia State, of Columbia, S. C. 
The editorial sets forth the manner in 
which South Carolinians are doing their 
duty as members of the fighting forces in 
the present war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE 


ONE FULL MEASURE 
South Carolina may be short on defense 
industries. It may not do so well in favor- 
able freight rates and sundry other niaterial 
advantages. But if the truth could be told it 
would no doubt be found that the little old 
Palmetto State has just about its full share 
of fighting men on the fighting fronts. And 
they’re showing them how it’s done. 

From time to time press dispatches tell 
how this or that South Carolinian has covered 
himself with glory. Just during the recent 
week end, for example, we find one story by 
William B. King, cf the battle of the Arctic 
“bomber lane” to Russia, which mentions a 
Charieston ensign who had anded a 
gun crew on a merchantman which was tor- 
pedoed, of his crew frim Westminster, and 
others from Columbia and Rock Hill 

One Carolinian had had two aircraft car- 
riers shot from under him, a Hartsville boy 
and two from Columbia were on the ill-fated 
Wasp, on which was also a handsome lieu- 
tenant from Newberry who had shot dowr 
seven Japanese planes. 

A Darlingtonian was reported as 
landed safe somewhere in Africa, 
brothers from Bamberg met, after 


comr 


having 
while two 
a 2-year 


separation, on the island of Guadalcanal 

An Army lieutenant from Bar! ll wa 
reported as having come to the rescue of a 
companion in arms by shooting down a Mes- 
serschmit over Egypt 


These 


were in reports of the last few days. 


There have been plenty of other since fight- 
ing broke out, and there will b 

We were well represented in the bombing 
of Tokyo 

We may be eco 


ymical problem No. 1 and 
all the re of it, but when the n th 


i 
our good 


market for heroes they can't ke 
men do 

It has been well said of southern men in 
con! ion with the present emergency, “They 


know that war is hell, but that hell is better 
than dishonor.” South Carolinians are doing 
their part in proving this every day. 
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| The Teen-Age Draft and Its Effect on 





Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speak: the views 


i 
of a leading publisher of this country 
on the program of higher education as 
it will be affected by the teen-age draft 
have been set forth in a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Wheeler Sam- 
mons, editor of Who Was Who in Amer- 
ica, with which was enclosed in article 
on this subject. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the 
letter and article referred to for the in- 
formation oi: the Members of the Con- 
gress: 
Wuo Was WHo IN AMERI 
Chicago, November 1, 1942, 

Hon. Comrrcn I. WHITE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington 





My Dear CONGRESSMAN: d with 
interest your remarks on the fi onnec- 
tion with the amendment é mal 


Selective Service Act 


In my opinion you hit 


the nail squarely on the head, as the enclosure 
indicates 

To me it looks as if the immediate need is 
some over-all control of the manpower situa- 
tion on an occupational, rather than a de- 
pendency basis and, from that viewpoint, of 


course, securing an education that will in- 
crease wartime usefulness is a highly essential 
cccupation. Apparently there are so many 
manpower authorities that no one n- 
scendent, which leaves the 6,000 draft board 
to act as best they can, 
they fill the military’s requirements f 
ductees. If this is so—and numerous sum- 
maries of supposedly timony 
indicate it is a fact—the cure would be legis- 
lation that set-up and over-all method f 
deciding how the manpower is to be divided 
between the military, wartime indu al, and 
civilian needs, leaving the draft boards to act 
on behalf of the military, but subjec 





Ss 
so long, of CUUurse, as 


responsible t 














overriding rules. If this cannot be done, of 
course, it is imperative to provide for the edu- 
cational situation specifically; for, sO 
indicated by the enclosure, the amendme: oO 
the national Selective Service Act, i hat- 
ever form it comes from conference, creat A 
special emergency 
Yours sincerely 
WHEELER SAMMONS, P ( 
By lowering the draft minimum 
€ hte “nth birthday the Congress automati- 
cally makes its unfinished busine th 
prompt ena of legislation 
ing a defini gram assu 
effective u Z on of ou t f 
youth 
" Such a program is already ove 1 With 
the draft age lowered to 18, i ( m- 
perative. Otherwise the only from 
which our doctors, our scientist ir chem- 
ists, our physicists, our engineers, our bi - 
f ts, our teachers, and all th varied pe- 
cialists necessary to our nat i t e 
can be prepared, will immed - 
I off \ 1out cent l n- 
! balancing the indu 
and the othe rt req 
hereafter so ch 1 1 a 
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This imminent death sentence to wartime 
education is a problem of national preser- 
vation, of vital civilian policy, and as such 
is clearly within the responsibility of the 
Congress. Forestalling it does not fall with- 
in the individual scope of selective service 
administrators and draft board officials, or 
the directives of commissions. 

As a matter of fact, the number of au- 
thorities now empowered is a principal cause 
making immediately necessary a centralized 
over-all authority that can allocate according 
to the Nation’s balanced wartime require- 
ments. However, urgent as the need for 
such over-all manpower planning is, this 
educational emergency created by the new 
amendment to the Selective Service Act de- 
mands action from the Congress even more 
immediately, for it becomes an actuality on 
the signing cf the amendment. Although 
the pressure under which the Congress was 
suddenly placed to amend the Selective Serv- 
ice Act undoubtedly explains the failure to 
provide for the situation in the amendment 
itself, it nevertheless leaves separate legis- 
lation to that end the unfinished business of 
the Congress. 

This legislation, whether or not a part of 
general manpower planning, must require, 
irrespective of personal preference, that boys 
with the requisite aptitudes continue war- 
useful educations which have progressed so 
far that cessation would not be in the na- 
tional interest; that boys showing satisfac- 
tory progress be obligated to continue 
courses cf wartime importance; that schools 
and colleges providing capable instruction 
in courses designated as vital in the emer- 
gency be enabled to secure draft deferment 
for necessary teachers and to offer scholar- 
ships or expense grants to worthy students; 
and that those physically unfit for active 
service when called up, but mentally 
equipped to take courses of instruction that 
will prepare them for specialized wartime 
service, be assigned to the most conveniently 
ocated school or college providing such 
sourses On a basis including the privately 
ontrolled institutions. 

The program cannot only readily and ad- 
vantageously abscrb such provisions for di- 
rect military service as have been established 
or outlined, including the R. O. T. C., the 
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Army Enlisted Reserve method, the Army 
aviation cadet screening plan, and the Navy 
V-1 procedure, but can cxtend them, mcdi- 
fied as may be necessary, to all appropriate 
schools and colleges. These schcols and col- 


leges have only to be given their places in the 
program, for they stand ready with trained 


sStals anxious to serve, and have millions of 
dollars invested in the required housing and 
instructicn facilities. 

That the necessary qualities of leadership 


and the vitally needed wartime proficiencies 
upplied heavily by our schools and 
colleges i al dy a demonstrated fact. 
but 12 percent of inductees are college 
men, 80 percent of all the candidates selected 
for officer training schools have been drawn 
from this small group. It is reported that 
of those leaving the officer training schocls, 
the portion proving to be effective officers is 
85 percent college-trained men 
The record of our schools and colleges in 
supplying courses suggested by the armed 
nstrates their ability to pro- 


services den 


vide specialized instruction needed in the 
factories, the laboratories, and the civilian 
activities vital to the very existence of the 
rmed fort They have found that an in- 

tor in may be an excellent wartime 


mechanical drawing, for ex- 

mpie; that the peacetime professor of psy- 
chology ca make good as a war-useful 
teacher of mathematics. For their staffs have 
the “know-how” of teaching, a vital “know- 


how” in the present emergency and one that 


can be shifted from peacetime courses to 
war-useful ones This important fact has 
been discovered by the armed fcrces, and we 





hear, for example, of a teacher of English 
now instructing in bombing strategy for the 
Army. 

Until such a program has been provided by 
the Congress, from the hour the new amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act is on the 
statute books, the Nation stands in the star- 
tling position of having blacked our educa- 
tion, adjusted under a balanced plan to all 
phases of the war effort, for the duration at 
the end of the current school year at the 
latest, just when the demand—from war- 
busy industry, from government, from all the 
armed services—is unparalleled for educa- 
tion in wartime proficiencies all through the 
unprecedentedly wide range required under 
modern conditions of warfare. Probably no 
advanced educational institutions would be 
left unaffected save nine and armed-service 
programs—the nine are West Point, Annap- 
olis, the Marine Corps School, and the five 
United States Merchant Marine Academies. 
A wartime necessity—doubtless far more 
pressing actually than most critical ma- 
terials—would in other words be eliminated 
for the duration, and not even rationed. 

All the boys in school, on reaching 18, 
would drop all educational preparation, re- 
gardless of whether or not a proficiency valu- 
able in wartime were involved, unless able to 
obtain a place in the particular framework 
just mentioned. Next fall all the colleges, 
junior and advanced, and all the universities, 
would be without freshman classes of boys, 
regardless of the wartime necessity for the 
instruction they would be prepared to offer 
to these classes, unless the armed forces pro- 
vide deferments under one variant or another 
of enlistment in a reserve or some related 
arrangement. 

No other naticn in the world has in this 
war as yet handicapped its war effort to such 
an extent because of failure to plan over-all 
use of its manpower. And China and Eng- 
land have succeeded in avoiding this handi- 
cap even with the enemy on their soils or off 
their shores. England, it is true, had bitter 
experience to go by, for in the last war she 
tceok on this very handicap and instituted 
no planning to forestall it. The price she 
paid was so high that no repetition occurred 
in 1939. She immediately provided for the 
balanced continuation of war-important eau- 
cations—offering scholarships and specifying 
deferment—and as well instituted a general 
educational deferment for a year to those of 
“appropriate intelligence” taking courses in- 
volving war-useful proficiencies. Just re- 
cently this 1-year deferment period was in- 
creased 50 percent to 18 months. 

Thus both common sense and experience 
indicate that the Congress, in enacting im- 
mediately legislation providing for a sound 
program to supplement its action in lowering 
the draft age, or as part of an over-all man- 
power authority, will not only assure a more 
effective war effort, but forestall calamitous 
after effects. 





The Absurdity of Gasoline Rationing in 
Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Michigan 
is the hub of the arsenal of demccracy. 
The thinking nations of the world look 
to it with & prayer on their lips, but the 
bureaucrats are still at their blundering, 
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and will reach the pinnacle of their bun- 
gling with their gasoline rationing in the 
ace war weapon producing State of the 
Union. 

I want these words of mine remem- 
bered, for I am going to substantiate 
them with facts. First, 70 percent of the 
membership of the Automobile Club of 
Michigan, namely 185,000 motorists, is 
directly engaged in war work. Exhaus- 
tive surveys in Michigan convince an in- 
vestigator that gasoline rationing, where 
distances are great and where suburban 
residence is general, will result in chaotic 
conditions and seriously cripple morale 
and the war effort. 

Michigan workers are dependent on 
automobile transportation to and from 
war jobs. Defense plants are widely 
scattered and public transportation is 
now taxed beyond capacity. A bus-train 
accident last week—16 killed—points the 
index finger of blame to an overcrowded 
vehicle. Also, remember that Michigan 
does not have Florida’s climate from 
November to April. 

What is the reason for Nation-wide 
gasoline rationing? First, it was based 
on tank car and ship shortage, then we 
were told that the sole purpose was the 
conservation of rubber. Let us use com- 
mon sense, and establish a strictly en- 
forced 35 miles per hour speed limit, 
with teeth in the law. This will conserve 
tires, aid morale, and further encourage 
the splendid war production of the 
workers. 

Some place, somewhere, someone must 
remember that the American people are 
entitled to something other than the jit- 
ters. Bureaucrats please take notice. 

The Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment has made a survey of automobiles 
and tires. Almost every Michigan war 
worker owns his own car; 1 out of every 5 
workmen in Detroit lives more than 10 
miles from his work; and 75 percent of a 
half million workers employed in 750 
plants drive to work in automobiles. 

The great plants are built around the 
city: The Ford Willow Run, Chrysler’s 
Tank Arsenal, Hudson’s Naval Ordnance, 
and scores of others. In these 89 per- 
cent of the workmen use automobiles and 
live great distances from their employ- 
ment. 

A 35-mile-per-hour speed law will 
eliminate pleasure driving. If this is 
doubted, try it for 10 hours and realize 
an average speed of only 22 miles per 
hour. Such driving is pleasureless. 

If such a regulation were enforced, 
rubber would be conserved, war produc- 
tion would be augmented, and an under- 
standing public would willingly cooperate. 

Now let us take a look at the registra- 
tion necessitated by the proposed pro- 
gram. In Wayne County, which is 
Greater Detroit, over a half million mo- 
torists must register for the A cards; in 
the rest of Michigan the number is 
tripled to a million and a half more. 
War workers will be unable to operate on 
such rations; hence, some more bureauc- 
racy for B and C cards will be necessary; 
and every delay is a frustration of the 
war effort. I purposely refrain from 


mentioning the clerical help necessary 
for such a program. 
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Gasoline rationing will not work in 
Michigan if we desire to hold our war 
production in its maximum position. 
Those who know Michigan ask that the 
established date for gasoline rationing be 
postponed and a more thorough study be 
made in order that a million car owners 
and an additional million car riders may 
have uninterrupted transportation to 
their war jobs during the period of this 
inquiry. 


The Motion Picture and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing advertisement concerning the 
Motion-Picture Industry and the War, 

It is important for all of us to appreci- 
ate the splendid work being done, daily, 
by an industry which, in my opinion, has 
the power and influence to sway public 
opinion, inspire loyalty, promote good 
will, and obtain complete cooperation for 
the war effort from millions of our fellow 
Americans. 

I would like every Member of the 
Congress to read the statement of the 
Quigley Publishing Co., which appears in 
today’s New York Times. I believe this 
statement is a most interesting story of 
the Motion-Picture Industry and the 
War for which I congratulate the indus- 
try and thank Mr. Quigley. 

The statement follows: 


THE MOTION PICTURE AND "HE WAR 


The motion picture stands in dominance 
among the popular arts because it is pe- 
culiarly of and for the whole people of this 
America. Born of an inventive genius dedi- 
cated to service, it has ever been nurtured 
on the wishes, interests, impulses, and ambi- 
tions of the many. It is the first great 
medium rooted entirely in the soil of democ- 
racy. It is related to and shares in all the 
business of living. 

So today it is inevitable that the motion 
picture is serving with zeal and valiance in 
the war which is the flaming cause of this 
great Republic, its people and our allies. 

The film serves in matters of both spirit 
and substance. 

Official recognition of this essential ability 
of the motion picture to serve both in con- 
cerns of the national spirit and in ponderable 
results has been had in a directive from the 
President of the United States, who, 11 days 
after Pearl Harbor, said: 

“The American motion picture is one of 
the most effective means in informing and 
entertaining our citizens. The motion pic- 
ture must remain free insofar as national 
security will permit. I want no censorship 
of the motion picture; I want no restrictions 
placed thereon which will impair the use- 
fulness of the film other than those very 
necessary restrictions which the dictates of 
safety make imperative. 

“The motion picture, especially as used 
by the Federal Government, has a very use- 
ful contribution to make during the war 
emergency.” 

















Some 15,000 American motion-picture the- 
aters and their exhibitor showmen through 
all of the days of the national emergency 
have been engaged, as they are engaged today, 
in active, arduous pursuit of the furtherance 
of the concerns of war. The theater is the 
capital of the movies in Hometown, United 
States of America. Above all other forces of 
expression it makes a community of the Na- 
tion, neighbors of us all. Together we attend 
the same experience meeting of emotion, 
pleasure, excitement, laughter and tears, facts 
and fictions. 

The motion-picture exhibitors across the 
land are the representatives and agents of 
that great public which is polled every night 
at the box offices—that tremendous American 
majority which knows what it wants, what it 
likes, and pays for it in the proud American 
way. That public has created and empow- 
ered the American motion-picture industry, 
making it a symbol of our vigorous, versatile, 
and ambitious people. It has ade the 
screen foremost in amusement around the 
world and a herald to all the world of the 
American ideal of the abundant life in a land 
of liberty. 

Participant, too, is the institution of mo- 
tion-picture distribution, of which the public 
hears little, consisting as it does of a vast and 
intricate mechanism, so complex that it is 
continually in processes of repair and adjust- 
ment like every giant machine in industry. 

That vital and indispensable function of 
distribution with its hundreds of film ex- 
changes in thirty-and-odd key cities and its 
toiling acres of home offices in the skyscrapers 
of midtown New York is substantially un- 
known to the millions of patrons who daily 
pass under the marquee of the theater. But 
these experts of distribution deliver a show 
every day to every theater, by truck, train, or 
plane, through all obstacles and restrictions. 
It is distribution’s national planning in co- 
operation with production and exhibition 
which has so intensively organized the mo- 
tion-picture industry for war. 

More familiar and especially beloved of the 
multitudes are the personalities of produc- 
tion, the glamored figures of the screen and 
the creators of that endless tapestry of en- 
tertainment and communication. And back 
of them, as in distribution, is an array of 
executives and able technicians, the indis- 
pensable custcdians of the “know how,” who 
guide the selection of materials in story and 
personality and see them through the studics 
to the finished product purveyed to the 
screen. 

Out of these collaborations of production, 
distribution, and exhibition, so built and em- 
powered by this democratic art of the 
peopie—in the American way of the dollar 
earned, spent, and invested—come the func- 
tionings of service in war as in peace, for 
this land and its lives. 

The endeavors of the motion-picture indus- 
try are as many and varied as the ramifica- 
tions of the national effort 

Signal performance in substance has just 
been recorded in the spectacularly competent 
conduct and success of the “billion-dollar 
drive” for the distribution of War bonds, to 
be memorable as the campaign of September 
1942. 

Remember further that this is a tech- 
nicians’ war, a battle fought with machines 
chemistry, and electrons. Into 
motion picture has contributed hundreds of 
experts, scattered over the country in these 
laboratories where all manner of new ap; 
cations of sound and picture id television 
are being made for revolutionary devices of 
war and war communication, secrets for the 
duration. 

Contribution is further made in the array 
of important motion-picture executives who 
are variously, and voluntarily, in the services 
giving their skill and experience to the many 
phases of the war effort and strategy, includ- 
ing training films to make soldiers, 
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Note is to be made of important participa- 
tion in and contribution to the screen ele- 
ments and contact of the program of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, so 
largely entrusted with our relations of war- 
time and the peace to come with all the lands 
of Latin America. 

A great program of motion pictures out of 
the current stream of production has been 
contributed without cost for distribution in 
16 millimeter prints for the entertainment of 
the front-line fighters overseas. 

In sequel to the bond drive—incidentally a 
continuing effort beginning with War bond 
financing and to run for the duration—is the 
motion-picture theaters’ support of the na- 
tional salvage and scrap materials coilection 
to feed the hungry furnaces and foundries 
of war. This is support for and direct col- 
laboration with the effort so particularly 
sponsored by the newspaper press, with which 
the screen has always held a community of 
interest. 

The pages of Motion Picture Almanac, 
newly issucd, record an amazing array of in- 
dustry contributions and contributors. Im- 
portant among these is the War Activities 
Committee, giving distribution to official and 
Semiofficial pictures from Government agen- 
cies and others made in special service of 
Government prescriptions, concerned with 
everything from rubber to gasoline to man- 
power and home defense. This committee, 
also, in many collaborations with Hollywood 
and production, has largely implemented 
Exhibitions’ service in the sale of War bonds 
and stamps. 

Production, represented in particular by 
the Hollywood victory committee, has made 
and is making important contribution, espe- 
cially in the untiring diligence and devotion 
of stellar personages of the screen in all man- 





ner of attentions to the cause, including the 
Hollywocd Caravan coverage of the Nation 


in behalf of War bonds, the Stars Over Amer- 
ica tours, broadcasts, and recordings for the 
men overseas, United Service Organizations 
camp shows, with players going up into the 
Aleutians and across the seas to carry cheer 
and entertainment from the homeland to 
our soldiers in Iceland, Britain, and Ireland 
It will be remembered, too, that the motion- 
picture industry was also an imports 
plement in the raising of funds for Liter 
Service Organizations in the drive of 1941 
and for Army and Navy relief 

Imponderable and beyond any cataloging 
is that otber and perhaps greatest of motion- 
picture contributions in its reflection, service, 
and furtherance of the total American ¥ 
of life which we are fighting t 











preserve Almost too light > word 
enter nment.” This entertainms free 
and 1 d, guided only, but completely, 
by the interests of a free people, is the ex- 
pression and instrument of the good 

the cause of all free people, the obj 


of all honest mankind. 

Importantly the motion-picture industry : 
free, and must so remain, to serve that od 
life in its own way, which is the way of 
people. In terms of art 
in all its glories and glamors, it is the cu 
todian of the essence of what we are 
for. In just such l 
listed people are interested, t] 
and inevitably does convey the messages of 
government and the reports of conflict : 
With that it must and does main- 


and enterta 








it may. 

tain sanctuary where the travaiis of worka- 

day life may be put away for awhile, and 

where for their hour dreams come true 
There, all the way from the far-flung 

battle lines and desperate conflicts of the 

skyways, to the anxious home towns, is the 


job of the motion-picture industry. The job 
is being done. 
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Prayer to Jehanne of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
fowing prayer poem printed in the New 
York Times cf November 9, 1942, by 
Joseph Auslander. 

This beautiful poem prayer written by 
Mr. Joseph Auslander, Chief of the Poetry 
Division, Library of Congress, is a mas- 
terpiece that shall live forever in the 
minds and hearts of our people and the 
people of glorious France. 

I believe Mr. Auslander completed this 
gem on the anniversary of the birth of 
Jehanne on January 6, 1941. It was first 
published in the magazine This Week and 
now, with the permission of Mr. Aus- 
lander, as part of his contribution to the 
war effort, without honorarium of any 
kind, is being reprinted, as a full page 
paid advertisement in many newspapers 
throughout the United States by a busi- 
ness organization in New York City. 

Mr. Auslander’s great work will serve to 
remind us all of the France we know and 
the France that will live as long as the 
spirit of Jehanne. 

The prayer follows: 

PRAYER TO JEHANNE! OF FRANCE 
O Jehanne, with the trumpets in your name, 
By all the lilies of the Oriflamme, 
By all the faggots and the final shame, 
By all the burning voices at the tree, 
By all the visions that we cannot see, 
By all you were that we can never be, 
By all the little lambs, by every lark 
That spilled a fiery fountain, spark on spark, 
Of music to your heart, Jehanne of Arc, 
By all your simple strength, and by the few 
ght words like light, and by the dream 
that grew 
In your gray well-spaced eyes until you knew 
The work you had to do— 
The glory that flared up, and darkened, and 
withdrew 
The death they did to you— 








Is this your France that 
blow 

Across the blood-red gap at Roncevaux? 

Are these the mighty men 

Who time and time again 

Rebuffed the Roman, broke the Saracen? 

Is this indeed the Gaul 

Who stood, a terrible and living wall 

Of flesh and blood and bone and spirit’s pith 
compounded, 

Forged in the furnaces of hell, 

A solid mass 

Chanting with hoarse monotonous iteration 

The battle cry of a beleaguered nation, 

“They shall not pass!” 

(Christ, how that cry resounded!) 

And drove the guttural and gloating Hun 


made the great horn 


3ack from the very citadel 
Mf desperate Verdun, 
Depleted and defeated and confounded? 


O flash again, bright shield and furious lance, 
And save the soul of France! 
Strike down the traitor, cut the coward down, 
The wolf and buzzard running beak to fang 
In field and town 

Ring out, as yesterday you rang, 





1This is the old form of Jeanne. 





Clarion of hope, bugie of liberation, 

To a bewildered and heroic nation 

By knave and lout 

Sold out, 

The furtive coin clenched in the shameful 
fist 

Of dupe and parricide and terrorist! 


Ah France, 
land, 

On every side they stand, 

On every hand 

The dear magnificent dead, 

A ghostly glorious band— 

Roland and Oliver and Charlemagne, 

And the tall Paladins who fought and bled 

And with the uncounted slain 

Fattened the kites of Spain; 

And that bright-bearded captain-king whose 
name 

Is a shooting star, 

A flying flame— 

Navarre! 

And she, 

The gallant martyr maid of Domremy, 

Who, when the hearts of men grew faint, 

Rallied for Dauphin and for St. Denis, 

Soldier and saint, 

The swords that set France free! 


beloved, brave, and beautiful 


Ah sweet Jehanne, Jehanne, 

Now that the spirits of your people languish, 

And the grim traps are laid, 

The sordid ambuscade 

Wherein, convulsed with unendurable an- 
guish, 

France is once more betrayed 

Ah let your piercing clarion 

Shatter this hideous trance, 

This nightmare sickness in the soul of 
France! 

Refuse this foul infection, 

And, by the virtue of that proud rejection, 

Rekindle, repossess 

The sacred fire, the ancient fearlessness! 


France is one vast Bastille; 

The people turning and twisting under a 
vicious heel: 

Your France, whose blood-soaked pikestaff 
banners gave 

New hope to the oppressed, the prisoner, the 

slave; 

France, that raised the 

Lazarus from the grave, 

Bends now her neck in the vile dust to kiss 

A monstrous parody of peace. 


Your heart like 


Ride on, Jehanne, ride on and on and on 
Through the thick darkness ringing your 
clarion! 
Lightning cf long deliverance, 
Jehanne of France 
Jehanne! Jehanne! Jehanne! 
—By Joseph Auslander. 








Prohibition Again Raises Its Ugly Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over the Columbia 
network, Tuesday, October 27: 

The proposal to graft on the ‘teen-age draft 
act a prohibition rider to be effective in the 
vicinity of Army and Navy zones was indeed 
regrettable. Fortunately, the Senate rele- 
gated the amendment offered by Senator Lee 
to the Senate Military Affairs Committee for 
further hearings and study. 
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The whole country could be made dry with 
the stroke of a pen if the restriction prevails, 
since the entire Nation is an armed camp. 

Our boys need no protection from Demon 
Rum. They do need protection from Demcn 
Prohibition. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and new Anti-Saloon Leaguers disregard the 
sordid history of prohibition with its “drink 
storm,” bribery, bathtub gin, Al Capones, in- 
timidations, banditry, home brew, Jamaica 
ginger, needled beer, increased prostitution 
and bastardy. 

The disposition of this particular rider 1s 
of comparative little interest at the moment. 
Of far more significance is the fact that the 
professional drys seek to capitalize on the 
war emergency. They have gathered enough 
strength and enough well meaning but de- 
luded followers to make virtually of prohibi- 
tion a paramount issue. 

The drys are far from defeated. The egi- 
tation over the recent amendment will spur 
them on in their relentless fight to impose 
again upon the people of this Nation the 
horrible monstrosity of prohibition. The 
rank and file of the American people can 
scarcely have forgotten the gangsters and 
racketeers who grew out of prohibition—can 
scarcely have lost all thought of the boot- 
legger who could get you for a price liquor 
whenever you desired it and who doled out 
poison and “rotgut” that blinded, atrophied 
and killed. We have not forgotten the 
“speakeasy” that made us a Nation of law- 
breakers. Certainly, mothers and fathers 
have still in memory the hip-pocket flask 
which came to be a symbol cf impetuous 
youth. 

The drys refuse to recognize that stoic 
self-control cannot be enforced by law. It 
would be cutrageous to iron and bar-lock 
soldiers into soberness. We trust them with 
the safety of our land and liberties, but we 
cannot trust them with a harmless glass of 
beer and wine. 

Just imagine the anomaly. A man in uni- 
form, ready even to go through the Valley of 
the Shadow, under the Colors, within the so- 
called military zone must shun a bottle of 
beer with his meals, but the youth of the 
Same age, say, in defense factories, we, the 
Members of Congress and the Senate, the 
farmers in rural, interior sections, can drink 
all they will. That’s fine gratitude to these 
lads who are willing to risk all. I wonder 
what our intrepid marines in the Solomons 
and our brave lads in the flying fortresses over 
the English Channel and our Navy “expend- 
ables” in the PT subchasers and motor- 
torpedo boats are thinking of. They have 
a right to be enraged at the news that the 
“Pecksniffs” are again on the rampage en- 
deavoring to reform them in absentia. 

Should we not bend our energies to chain 
Hitler and not chain drink? 

I was in the vanguard of the fight against 
the Volstead Act and the intolerable eight- 
eenth amendment. I know. I was the 
author of the Celler-Copeland Act which 
gave the physicians the right to issue un- 
limited prescriptions. It was the first crack 
in the prohibition structure. Prior thereto, 
even doctors were not trusted. In many 
cases, even the sick were deprived of alcohol 
that in many instances was essential for re- 
covery (if they didn’t know a bootlegger). 
In those days, I actually purchased in Wash- 
ington about a dozen bottles of what was 
described as scotch, rye, and bourbon, and 
brought them into the Well of the House and 
spoke for repeal. I did not imbibe the 
liquor. I dared not take a chance. I had 
too much respect for my tummy. In trutn 
and in fact, it is interesting to note that be- 
fore my speech had ended all the bottles had 
disappeared from the table upon which I 
had placed them. I violated the eighteenth 
amendment then. I emphasized the viola- 
tion to my colleagues and confirmed their 
own knowledge of the ease with which liquor 
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was obtained. Candor compelled the con- 
clusion that the preposterous prohibition 
law had made us a nation of law violators. 

I vow I will violate such a national prohi- 
bition law again. If that be treason, make 
the most of it. 


We cut out the cancer once. Let us not 
encourage a second growth. 
But we must be on our guard. History 


seems to be repeating itself. In the name of 
the last war, the drys got a toehold in the 
door by inflicting dryness in and around 
military camps and naval establishments. 
That is how the eighteenth amendment 
started. We must prevent repetition. The 
door must be siammed firmly and forcefully 
in the face of *he drys. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson makes 
a very vital contribution to the entire subject 
when under date of May 2, 1942, he wrote to 
the chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee as follows: “The War Department 
fully realizes that from the viewpoint of 
efficiency and moral standards, an army in 
which drunkenness is nonexisting is highly 
desirable. However, knowing the frailties 
of human nature and realizing that habits 
of temperance or intemperance are developed 
long before the individual becomes a soldier, 
the War Department is convinced that tem- 
perance cannot be attained by prohibition 
applied to the Nation at large, and experi- 
ence has proven that the problem can only 
be solved by the application of practicable 
and tolerant measures applied in a logical 
manner. Fortunately our presently existing 
laws provide an ideal framework for such 
control. Briefly stated these laws forbid the 
sale of or dealing in intoxicating liquor on 
military reservations but permit the sale of 
soft drinks, including beer and light wines 
containing not more than 3.2 percent alcohol 
by weight on those reservations located in 
States whose laws permit such sales at such 
places. Such sales are not permitted, how- 
ever, on reservations located within any State, 
Territory, or district whose laws do not per- 
mit such sales within its borders. This policy 
has caused a degree of temperance among 
Army personnel which is not approachable in 
civil communities now, nor was as high a 
degree of temperance attained either in or 
out of the Army during the days of national 
prohibition. Under this policy, military per- 
sonnel are encouraged to remain on the res- 
ervation (their home) and enjoy refreshment 
under conditions conducive of temperance.” 

Recently, Secretary of War Stimson and 
Secretary of the Navy Knox pointed out that 
the rider grafted on the Teen-Age Draft Act 
and which was happily shunted off to the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee would im- 
pose upon the Army and Navy the duty of 
enforcing prohibition in metropolitan areas 
such as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco 

This so-called Lee amendment would not 
prevent the sale of liquor. It would merely 
require the sale of bad liquor by gangsters 
without regulation, without let or hindrance, 
and without payment of taxes. 

For the sake of common decency and to 
save the Nation from the humiliation of a 
second wild orgy of prohibition, let us nip 
this second prohibiticn blooming in the bud. 
May the gocd Lord deliver us from another 
noble experiment. 

It is only 9 years 
carried headlines as follows: “Beer baron 
slain,” “Booze convoy hijacked,” “Coeds in 
rum orgy,” “Senator shot by dry agent.” 

The New York World-Telegram, under the 
title “Remember?”, recently reprinted typical 
news items, one from Aurora, Ill., dated March 
26, 1929, reading “State dry agents today 
stormed the home of Joseph De King, 40, 
after bombarding it with gas bombs, killed 
Mrs. De King, 35, and clubbed her husband 
into unconsciousness Their terror-stricken 
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since the newspapers 








son, Gerald, 9, seized a revolver and shot one 
of the raiders in the leg.” 

The other from New York City, dated De- 
cember 28, 1921, reads: 

“Three men and a woman died yesterday 
from the effects of wood alcohol which they 
drank during the Christmas holidays under 
the impression they were drinking gin and 
whisky. Two of the men were brothers, 
Frank and John Tiffany, of West Sixt, -fourth 
Street. A tenant in the s me apartment 
house was arrested on a charge of homicide. 
Police said he sold the brothers a pint of 
alleged gin. The other victims were Edward 
Gillece, 31, and Mrs. Frances Ryan, 27, widow 
of Ritchie Ryan, a prize fighter. Gillece, who 
died in Bellevue Hospital last night, said that 
he and Mrs. Ryan went out on a drinking 
party Sunday afterncon and bought drinks 
of gin and whisky in several restaurants and 
cafes. 

“The drinks did not effect Gillece until yes- 
terday afternoon when he became suddenly 
ill and began to lose his sight. He feared 
that he had drunk wood alcohol and went 
at once to the hospital. He became steadily 
worse in spite of everything the physicians 
could do and at 6 o’clock was blind. He 
went into convulsions soon afterward and 
died in a great pain about 10 o'clock.” 

Those who are back of the so-called Lee 
amendment and who are trying to use it 
as an entering wedge to force prohibition 
again on America, while at war, are exactly 
the same forces which accomplished that re- 
sult during the First World War. They are 
the Anti-Saloon League, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Methodist Board of 
Temperance, and the Prohibition Party 

Robert F. Whitney, of the New York Times, 
writes that they compose what has been 
described as a ten-million-dollar lobby work- 
ing against beverage alcohol. In this battle 
the drys have a unified command, namely, 
the National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council. As yet, there is no wet leadership. 

I warn the wine, beer, and whisky indus- 
try; I warn labor, the liberals of the Nation, 
that they must soon get busy. They must 
present a solid phalanx of opposition. At 
the present time, the Gallup poll shows that 
any dry law is opposed by 62 percent of the 
Nation, but indicates also that the prohibi- 
tion forces have gained 8 percent since 1934 

The drys will gain more ground unless 
the wets organize and fight. It is most un- 
fortunate indeed that the drys are using our 
soldiers and sailors as guinea pigs. They 
are entitled to far better consideration. In 
truth and in fact, all the talk about increased 
vice and drinking in and around military 
establishments is just the bunk 

Secretary Stimson calls 
intense activities of the War Department for 
the building of morale and character of the 
oldiers Great pains have been taken to 
provide carefully planned and comprehensive 
religious activities and moral guidance as well 
as wholesome recreation for the leisure peri- 
ods of the men. It is reported that the at- 
tendance at the religious services in the Army 
is far higher than the church attendance in 
many of the surrounding neighborhoods from 
which the boys come. 

Let us all be of the firm conviction that 
temperance among the soldiers can only be 
obtained from education and reasonable 
pervision and restriction rather than 
intolerable prohibition. At a 
sale of alcoholic beverages has been brought 
under legal supervised control, and when it 
is providing the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments with more than a billion and a half 
dollars in revenue a year, it is worth while to 
direct attention to those three States in the 
country which have tried to retain State-wide 
prohibition, to wit: Kansas, Mississippi, and 
Oklahoma, 


attention to the 
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Take Kansas, for example. In May of this 
year, S. S. Alexander, United States district 
attorney at Topeka, Kans., helped to secure 
indictments for what he described as “the 
biggest and best organized of any bootleg op- 
erations ever known in the Midwest About 
160 defendants who were alleged to have em- 
ployed several hundred runners to drive a 
fleet of 100 cars were involved in operations 
which covered 8 States—-the 3 dry States of 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Texas, Missouri, and Dlinois 

Or, consider a headline from a recent issue 
of the Wichita, Kans., Beacon, which states, 
“Wichita’s School Liquor Drinking Aired in 
Court.” 

W. H. Burke, Democratic nominee for 
Governor in Kansas, charged the other day 
at Little River, Kans., as reported through 
the Associated Press wires in the Great 
Bend (Kans.) Tribune for September 26, 1942, 


as well as 


that “protected bootleggers and jointists” 
were flagrantly violating Kanmsas_ liquor 
laws. 

This condition in Kansas—a dry State, 


mind you—is not at all foreign to the other 
two dry States. I have here a clipping from 
the Jackson (Miss.) News about bootlegging 
in that State which is of interest: “The Fed- 
eral alcohol unit of Mississippi, headed by 
Ellis Chapman, makes the rather surprising 
announcement that only 13 illicit whisky 
distilleries have been found in the State 
during the past 2 weeks. However, that 


doesn’t indicate that the moonshiners are 
quitting business; they are probably clean- 
ing up their equipment and movir Ic - 


tions harder for the officers to discover. The 
market for moonshine liquor in rural 
munities continues strong with the supply 
lagging behind the demand.’ 

Nor is Oklahoma, the home of Senator LEE, 
any different from its two sister dry States 
Sheriff Clyde Kaiser in Ada, Okla., recently 
asked newspapers not t« h th f 








ume 
bootleggers arrested in in dry 
Pontotoc County ~it ) much 
advertising,” he complained. Police in Guth- 
rie, Okla., recently clain ve smashed a 





new racket, an offspring of this sugar-ration- 





ing era, in which five men of 
stealing sugar from a wareh¢ it 
to bootleggers. The men, wht ik- 
ing 1,100 pounds of sugar, were said to have 
sold them to bootleggers for anywhere from 


$5 to $10 a 100 pounds 
Is it not passing strange that so much sen- 


timent for nat‘onal prohibition is again ema- 
nating from s alled dry State States also 
which are again breeding and cultivating 
their usual quotas of professional prohibition- 





ists? I say strange, because i1 e so-called 
dry States of Kansas, Mississippi. and Okla- 
homa there are so many Federai liquor li- 
censes 
The Alcchol Tax Unit of the Bure of In- 

ternal Revenue informs me that the Federal 
Government has issued the I! wing li- 
censes 
Retail malt liquor deale1 

Mississippi--- €95 

Oklahoma --- 2,983 

Kansas ; rl 443 
Retail liquor dealers in 

Mi sissippi aisiamatiaiciiues . 1,386 

Oklahoma __---- 432 

0 : 490 
Wholesale liquor dealers in Mississippi 36 

What are these dealers doing with all these 

Federal licenses? They are selling beer, wines, 
and liquors in vast volume in the “dry” 
States. The mere possession of such a license 
should be prima facie evidence of a violation 
of State laws. Are these possessors punished? 
Of course, not. That would deprive “royalist 
drys” of their liquor. I say to the “drys,” es- 


pecially of these States, before you try to clean 
up Army camps clean up your own back yard. 
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“Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye but considereth not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?” 

The attempted revival of prohibition is like 
the dog that returns to his vomit. 


Amendment to the Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


nday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Sneaker, we have 
been considering the proposal to restrict 
the military service of 18- and 19-year- 
old drafted men by a provision requiring 
tention in the United States for 
a training period of 12 months. 

Such decisions always difficult. 
They involve consideration of military 
policy and also the treatment due young 
men whose call to service is only justified 
an extreme emergency. Having 
summoned soldiers of youthful age we 
the greatest possible care in 
pplying their services. 


We must always remember, however, 
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that inc lual training is a small part 

of con t preparation. Every soldier 

» be trained as a member of a 

or fighting team, which is itself a 

ition oth arger groups later as- 
ndled in their final 


combat form. 
the large number of young men now 





nde consideration cannot leave this 
untry for 12 months, they must either 
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rately, or numerous Older 


erienced men must also be held 
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the individual obtained by his serving 
with older and experienced men in a fully 
trained combat organization is more ad- 
vantageous to him than a 12-month 
training period followed perhaps by im- 
mediate combat service without prelimi- 
nary experience as a member of the 
fighting team or group unit. 

Finally, I am thoroughly of the opin- 
ion that the training of these young men 
and their assignment to combat duty 
when qualified for it can better be left 
to our military authorities without a 
binding restriction by an act of Congress. 
The Army officers of various grades who 
pass on the qualifications of soldiers are 
just as anxious as we are that men be 
fully trained. No matter what our solici- 
tude may be for these young men, we 
must rely on the Army itself to give them 
leadership and training. 





Our Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEX 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 5, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Specter, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I insert the following 
patriotic poem by Mrs. Letitia Morse 
Nash, of Texarkana, Tex., which was 
written especially for an Armistice Day 
American Legion program: 


OUR HEPBITAGE 


To give a heritage to us 
Our fathers fought and died 


That we, their children’s cl 


Have freedom, ¢g! 


o keep that glori 


ildren, might 
rified 

heritage, 

rked, and prayed, 
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To build a land where Fr 
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And none need be afraid 

They gave to us as e 
A vi of our 

Wher ustice, trutl liberty 
For r more sgl nd 

I gave to us cred ] 
To keep in 

Der cy—your 1ine— 
In nation and in s é 

Look back ross 1 nd see 
Our sky-bo! l urle 

And he e shi s of Fr flung 
AclI a § rtled we 

L k bac na few years— 
Our son 1c! s the se 

Went down in dé to! our land 
Safe for Democra 

Down through the years tl heritage 
Walks with us hand in hand 

Shall we not pledge ourseive » keep 
Trad s of 

Shall we 1 star ranks 
And pledge our lc 

To keep the sacred trust they gave— 
To hold Democracy? 

Democracy! the herit 
Of « y free-born man! 

The shi ng hope, the gleaming sta 
Of each American 

Ame —‘“home of the brave,” 

ill “land of the free!” 
May every class and creed unite 


To save Democracy. 
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A. A. A. Program Relating to Peanut 
Acreage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp a letter I have received from my 
friend, Mr. Dick Lindley, a farmer in 
Wood County, Tex. The Lindley letter 
is typical of several letters I have received 
on this matter. 

The letter follows: 


MINEOLA; TeEx., October 21, 1942. 
Hon. LinpLEY BrecKWwoRrTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: There appears I am the victim 
of what looks to me like a very unjust rule 
in the A. A. A. program relating to peanut 
acreage this year. I feel many farmers like 
myself are being discriminated against. I 
do not believe it is the law or the rule and 
that it is not only unjust but not intended 
by the law of Congress peanuts are raised 
under. I wish to appeal to you about it 
and you see what you can do for me, which 
will help me and many others in the South. 

Those farmers who have, prior to 1942, 
grown peanuts under the crop-control pro- 
gram and buy their seed through the same 
sort of Government credit proposition. will 
this year get $132 per ton. Those of us like 
myself for this year, who have not heretofore 
raised any peanuts for market but are doing 
so this year and who ‘ought our seed as we 
pleased and paid cash for them from other 
farmers, will this year get only $82 per ton for 
our peanuts. 

I believe this is an unjust and unau- 
thorized discrimination. This year I will get 
$50 less per peanuts than some of 
my neighbors will get 

I shall appreciate your 


ton for 


kindness if you 


will look into this and see what, if anything, 
you can do about us farmers who are sub- 
jected to this discrimination. 
Yours very truly, 
Dick LINDLEY. 


Mr. Speaker, when the provision which 
brings about the situation described 
above in the Lindley letter came before 
the House, I offered an amendment hav- 
ing for its purpose the bringing about of 
equity concerning the family-size farmer 
who had not previously been growing 
peanuts to a great degree. I was per- 
haps the only Member of Congress who 
offered an amendment to modify the 
legislation in favor of the family-size 
farmer who had not been growing pea- 
nuts, and I was one of some three Mem- 
bers who made a speech against the 
provision bringing about the situation in 
question. It occurs me that the 
spread between the twc prices is mighty 
large. Foreseeing this, I endeavored to 
modify the legislation. I shall continue 
to strive to that the family-size 
farmer not only in this connection but in 
all others is given justice. I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAI RECORD my 
remarks on the subject made February 
28, 1941: 

Mr. BECKWORTH 
amendment, wh 


to 


see 


Mr 


Chairman, I offer an 
Clerk’s desk. 


ich I send to the 





es 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BreckwortTH: 
“Page 9, line 19, after the word ‘is’, strike out 
‘1 acre’ and insert ‘3 acres.’” 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Chairman, the 
guage in lines 17 to 19, page 9, is this: 

“The provisions of this part shall not apply 
to peanuts produced on any farm on which 
the acreage harvested for nuts is 1 acre or 
less.” 

The provision of my amendment is very 
simple. I seek to take care of the family- 
sized farmer. As the biil is now drawn, any 
person can plant 1 acre of peanuts and do 
with the peanuts that he grows on that acre 
what he desires to do. I provide thai a 
farmer can plant 3 acres of peanuts and do 
with those peanuts what he desires to do 
with them. If he wants to sell them he cer- 
tainly is given that right. 

I submit that this is not an unfair amend- 
ment, for the reason that no person growing 
3 acres of peanuts ever became rich, and no 
person growing only 3 acres of peanuts ever 
giutted the market. The man who grows 1 
acre, 2 acres, or 3 acres is not the type of 
grower who gluts the market. It is the little 
grower, the family-size farmer, who needs 
to be taken care of, not only in regard to pea- 
nuts but with regard to all other agricultural 
commodities. The farm program, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration Act, or any 
amendment thereto, should be given con- 
sideration in the light of how the little farmer 
is affected. A persOn who wants to grow 3 
acres of peanuts, in my opinion, should be 
permitted to do so. In my district, for ex- 
ample, the average farmer who grows cctton 
has been growing around 10, 20, or 30 acres of 
cotton. Under the program his acreage is re- 
duced appreciably and he has been told that 
he can afford to reduce his acreage for he can 
then grow other agricultural commodities; he 
has been encouraged along this line. Empha- 
Sis is placed on the need to diversify. All 
right, he says, “I am going to diversify.” 
What does he plan to grow? He says, “I am 
going to grow some peanuts.” He plans to 
grow those peanuts, and he finds that he can- 
not grow peanuts in an amount over 1 acre 
for 3 whole years and sell those peanuts with- 
out being penalized 3 cents a pound. That he 
will find it most difficult to begin to grow 
peanuts for the market in acreage exceeding 1 
acre admits of no question. He likely will not 
enter the peanut field. 

If you think and believe it right and just 
to restrict to 1 acre of peanuts a small farmer 
who has not been growing peanuts for the 
market, you are justified in opposing my 
amendment. That is entire picture of 
this amendment. 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BecKworTH. I yield to the 
from Georgia 

Mr. Pace. Has the gentleman any concep- 
tion of how much that will increase the na- 
tional-acreage allotment? Does not the gen- 
tleman know it would probably produce twice 
as much peanuts as are being produced now? 

Mr BEcKworrTH. If a fellow wants to grow 
3 acres of peanuts he ought to have the privi- 
lege of doing so and marketing those 3 acres 
of peanuts. I do not see any reason why he 
should not. 

fr. Pace. Why not offer an amendment to 
let the cotton growers in Dlinois and other 
sections grow 3 acres of cotton? 

Mr. BecKkworTH. I have introduced a bill 
along that line which would permit anybody 
to produce at least five bales of cotton, and I 
do not believe it is an unfair proposition; 
the little farmer would be the beneficiary of 
my bill pertaining to cotton 

Mr. Pace. Anybody in the Nation 

Mr. BecKkworTH. Yes; let anybody pt 
five bales of cotton. Does the gentleman 


lan- 


the 


gentleman 





duce 





think it is unfair for anybody to produce five 
bales of cotton? 

Mr. Pace. I say that you would shift your 
cotton area from Texas into California, Ili- 
nois, Arizona, and other States 

Mr. BeckworTH. The gentleman would 
prevent a person from producing that much. 
The law now provides that any person may 
produce two bales. 





Remove the Hobbles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article entitled “Remove 
the Hobbles,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post on November 9, 1942: 

REMOVE THE HOBBLES 

No single factor in last week’s election is 
more encour.ging than the improved out- 
look for manpower legislation. Many Con- 


gressmen now belatedly realize that their 
failure to bring about full and efficient 
utilization of human skills in prosecution 


of the war was a handicap and not a help in 
their campaigns. They now know that the 
people have no patience with the carry-over 
of make-work policies into wartime So 
Congress may be expected to sweep out the 
debris of depressio -made restraints and 
order full use of our national energy for 
the grim task at hand 

The 40-hour-week law makes a strong bid 
for first place among the legalistic hobbles 
to be discarded for the duration. Long be- 
fore election day it was obvious that this 
peacetime restriction had produced, as Sena- 
tor O’DANIEL says, a “fictitious and wholly 
unnecessary shortage of labor.’ President 
Roosevelt still shies away from the national 
necessity of lengthening the working week. 
Apparently he regards 48 hours a week as 
the maximum working period if efficiency is 
to be maintained. The fatigue factor is, 





of course, important. But only a few indus- 
tries are working their emplicyees an average 
of 48 hours at present. Even if that figure— 
which is far below the average for other 


fighting nations—should be accepted as a 
wartime standard, modification of the pres- 
ent law would still be necessary For the 
average working week in manufacturing 
plants is still less than 43 hours, and the 
discouragement of work above 40 hours in- 
evitably contributes to the shortages of civil- 
ian goods as well as military supplies 

The inescapable fact is that we are still 
grossly wasting manpower 


Secretary Wickard recently told a congres- 





sional committee that 960,000 men and 
women have left farms to go into war in- 
dustry This means that they have left 
70-hour-a-week jobs of vital concern in our 
wartime economy for jobs of 40, 46, or pos- 
sibly 48 hours a week. A critical situation for 
agriculture has been created by g men 
away with the promise of more money for 
less work. Probably a large percentage of 


these farm hands could have been le 
land to produce focd for ourselves and 





f the war factories had been forced to give 
up labor hoarding and lengthen hours of 
wor rs of 


to something approaching the hou 
sh factory workers or our own far 
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Some apologists for this short-sighted 
policy contend that our output of war equip- 
ment is limited by shortages of materials and 
not short hours of work. In many in- 
stances—steel, for exarrle—that ement 
is true. But the remedy for material short- 
ages is not less work; it is more. Apparently 
the men who «re producing materials should 
be working longer hcurs. Harry Hopkins has 
written a magazine article in which he 
visualizes another vast shift of workers from 
civilian to war industries. He seer to look 
with equanimity upon 


stat 






the shr of 
civilian supplies toward the zero ma But 
surely American workmen would rather spend 
longer hours on the job and produce more 
of both war supplies and civilian goods than 
to maintain short hours and have little or 
nothing to buy with their high wages 

Our first problem is not to shift more work- 
ers and get more houses built for them, but 
to utilize more intensely the skills and energy 
of men already in war-production plants. 
Longer hours would not relieve us of the 
necessity of directing men to the jobs in 
which they can be most useful to their coun- 
try. But an immediate step toward fuller 
use of the trained manpower already available 
would ease the strain upon agriculture and 
give Congress and the administration an op- 
portunity to strengthen administrati\ 
set-up before any mecre drastic 
undertaken. 


the 





controis are 





War Thanksgiving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 9, 1942 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
invite the attention of the membership 


of Congress to the following article en- 
titled “War Thanksgiving.” Mr. Hubert 
M. Harrison is one of the leading citizens 
of east Texas. 
WAR 

(By Mr. Hubert M. H 


As we approach another TI 

son, at not more than 35 miles an hour, and 
take stock of our i 
war's grim restrictions upon our privileges, 
we recall that Thanksgiving Day began in a 
time of hardship for Americans They had 
come from the strife and hate and persecu- 
tion of Europe to a new, clean land of libert 

They were thankful for ij 
food, clothing, and shelter on a strange shore. 
They had not yet dreamed of the streamlined 


THANKSGIVING 





blessings in the midst 





iple things—for 











air-conditioned, de luxe service modern Amer- 
icans demand 

We should be thankful for the chance ) 
show whether or not we have the same kind 
of courage that cur ancestors h and to 
prove that we dare to give up some of 1 
privileges in order to preserve our liberty 

We are thankful for a return to neighbor- 
liness and for a new appreciation of simple 
blessings like the splendor of a free sunrise, 
the feel of the good soil of our farms, 
smell of pine trees, the sparkling jewels of 
dew on roses, the glory of gay colors in an 
east Texas autumn landscape t 
arias of ngbirds, a vine trained by 
hands above the es of a 





church bell in a quiet « t } 
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We are thankful for the glad laughter of 
school children not yet taught to fear a mas- 
ter or to hate a stranger; for decent, honest, 
ordinary, little people who love their land 
and have a part in its progress; for the chance 
to serve and give for a country that has 
done so much for us; for the challenging 
opportunity to help build a better new world 
and for our American way of life which with 
God's help we will not let perish from this 
earth. 





The Farmers in Every Part of the Nation 
Do Not Know How To Plan for 1943 
Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMAKKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
that one of the reasons why the Repub- 
licans have been able to gain so many 
seats in Congress is because of the high- 
handed and purely selfish manner in 
which many of our programs are admin- 
istered, especially in connection with our 
war efforts 

I am hoping that this will be a warn- 


ing to the leaders of our party with the 
hope that they will consult with their 
fellow members on important matters, 


so as to be able to get their views repre- 
senting the people in the various areas 
of the United States. 

Such a thing as inviting Members to 
attend conferences at the White House 
or to hold caucuses as was usual in the old 
days is a thing of the past. 

Many of the Members have gotten sick 
and tired of being expected to come on 
the floor of the House and go down the 
lin ss of the real merits of the 
bill or many provisions therein. 

It is my firm belief that if a policy were 

tablished whereby many of the Mem- 
bers, especially those who have served in 
Congress faithfully for many years, would 
be consulted with it would be very heilp- 
ful in continuing the control of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Something should be done by the Con- 
gress to correct many of the unfair and 
inreasonable proceedings which are go- 
i stated, in many of the depart- 

nts and agencies of the Government. 

For instance, while Mr. Henderson’s 
outfit takes great pleasure from day to 
day in kicking the farmers of this coun- 
ry in the pants, it appears that those in 
harge of letting contracts in connection 
vith our war efforts are more interested 

list ng to the representatives of the 
arge, well-organized groups of the coun- 

y, many of whom are operating on a 

3 selfish basis, than 

inning this war and looking 


regarait 


yr on, as 


} 
ui 
( 


opolistic, 


after tl interests of the taxpayers of 
the count: 

Listen in on the radio and notice in 
the daily papers from day to day, and 
you will find that millions are being spent 
in the way of advertising, all of which is 
paid by the consumer or in connection 


with our war efforts by the taxpayers of 
the country. 

Some days ago I wrote Mr. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, as follows: 


I would be very glad if you would write 
and give me some information as to the 
allowance granted to industry and contrac- 
tors for advertisements in the press, maga- 
zines, handbills, and over the radio. 


Listen to Mr. Paiterson’s reply: 

Your inquiry, no doubt, is directed to cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee supply contracts. Under 
such a contract the Government reimburses 
the contractor for all allowable costs in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract. 

If your inquiry refers to advertising in the 
newspapers, magazines, and radio, the position 
has been taken that advertising for help, no- 
tices to employees over the radio, or notices 
inserted in newspapers of general circulation 
are allowable. 


Such items as stationery, accounting rec- 


ords, invoices, and purchase orders, would 
constitute costs which are reimbursable in 
full 


When it comes to paying income taxes 
all of these items of cost are deductible. 

Sometime ago Procter & Gamble, man- 
ufacturers of fats and oils, threatened 
the Price Fixing Administration, stating 
that if something were not done to give 
them relief in the fixed price of fats and 
oils, they would have to increase their 
price on soap at least 3 percent. 

What happened? 

According to a letter received from Mr. 
Henderson, he immediately commenced 
making an investigation of the facts in 
connection with the operations of Proc- 
ter & Gamble, wherein he stated: 

The imposition of the general maximum 
price regulation caught the distributors of 
soap products with ce‘ling prices, which, be- 
ing based on the cost of their investories, did 
not adequately reflect their increased replace- 
ment costs. Consequently, in order to main- 
tain the distribution of soap and to main- 
tain, also, the retail price level, in line with 
our national policy, it became necessary to 
roll back the price charged by the soap man- 
ufacturers 


Now, as previously stated, you will note 
that Procter & Gamble were promptly 
taken care of by rolling back the price on 
the farmers of the country, who are the 
producers of the products producing fats 
and oils. 

Here again one of the largest monopo- 
lies of the country, which has always 
been able to fix prices on fats and oils 
based on the price of millions of tons of 
cheap, imported fats and oils, was given 
the opportunity of including in their ex- 


pense account annual advertising ex- 
penses 
This includes thousands of dollars 


annually in full-page advertisements in 
practically every magazine of the country, 
newspapers, expensive radio programs, 
and so forth. 

The thing that I am kicking about is 
that it appears that the price-fixing out- 
fit operating under Mr. Henderson, when 
it comes to a so-called pinch or squeeze 
with almost any group in the country, 
except farmers, he acts promptly in giv- 
ing relief, and, in nearly every instance, 
the lower groups, especially, farmers of 
the country, are called upon to pay the 
bill. 
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I am wondering if you have ever read 
in the press or have heard over the radio 
that Mr. Henderson has made an investi- 
gation and found that the dairy farmers 
of the country, the cotton farmers, cattle 
and hog producers, or any other type of 
farmer has been caught in connection 
with price fixing and that he has issued 
an order rolling up their price. 

I am sure you have not. 

What has the Federal Reserve Board 
got to do with helping merchants collect 
their accounts and formulating activities 
on the part of merchants, all of which is 
purely in the interests of merchants and 
has not anything whatsoever to do with 
winning the war? 

Recently the Federal Reserve Board, in 
issuing regulations relative to consumer 
credit, one of the requirements was that 
accounts must be paid promptly every 30 
days or further credit would not be per- 
mitted by the merchant. There was 
nothing in any of these regulations -hat 
would indicate that any merchant in 
Washington could not go the lim:. in 
selling on credit, Sut to bring about a 
good business program as far as the mer- 
chant is concerned and to assist the mer- 
chant in collecting outstanding obliga- 
tions this rule was put into cffect. 

Iam wondering, not only as a Congress- 
man but as a businessman, just what in 
not permitting merchants to send mer- 
chandise out on approval has to do with 
our war efforts? Anyone that has had 
any experience in doing business fully 
realizes that this is highly pleasing to the 
merchants, in that they would like to get 
rid of the policy of sending out goods on 
approval without establishing a policy 
themselves, which no doubt would be very 
unsatisfactory to their customers. 

isten to the following contained in a 
release in the newspapers October 15 by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System: 

One of the changes relates to the sending 
out of listed articles on approval. ‘This may 
not be done if the customer's charge account 
is in default under prior regulations. 


It is true that the President is desirous 
of holding down installment buying and 
the cutting out of buying on credit as 
much as possible, with the hope that, for 
instance, the thousands of employees in 
Washington may be able to buy War Sav- 
ings stamps and bonds and establish a 
savings account, which I am sure would 
not only be in the interest of holding 
down inflation but a great service to mil- 
lions of reople who are now employed, 
in most instances at good salaries, who 
will be unemployed after the war. What 
I am trying to indicate is just how far 
those in authority are going in the inter- 
ests of certain groups in the name of 
national defense. 

On Friday night, November 6, I re- 
ceived a telephone call from Mrs. Su- 
sanna Caum, operator of the Sunny 
Meade Dairy Farms in Sinking Valley, 
Altoona, Pa., stating: 

I am milking 75 cows, and tonight I find 
myself with the last employee gone. I appre- 
ciate your great efforts in the interest of the 
farmers of the country, and I am calling you 

may be able to get 


with the hope that I 
relief. Otherwise, what am I to do? 
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This is in line with many letters re- 
ceived from farmers all over the country. 

Some weeks ago we had before the 
House Committee on Agriculture Secre- 
tary Wickard, General Hershey, Mr. 
McNutt, and Mr. Donald Nelson, with the 
hope of impressing them with the serious 
situation confronting farmers: 

First. The serious labor situation. 

Second. The real importance of an- 
nouncing at the earliest possible date the 
1943 farm program. 

We issued a very strong report on our 
findings and recommendations. 

However, up to this good hour I know 
of nothing that has been done to remedy 
the situation. 

Now, there is nothing left for this 
farm operator, Mrs. Caum, to do but 
to sell her dairy cows and at a time when 
we need to be producing more dairy 
cows and more dairy products. 

It is true that we have employment 
agencies all over the country, but they 
are operating largely on the basis of 
W. P. A., get whatever they can out of 
the Government in the way of salaries 
and interested parties in positions, and 
farmers who are begging for help can 
continue to do the best they can. 

I stated some time ago that before the 
next 12 months, because of what I am 
talking about, we would find shortages 
in many farm products. 

The two things which have been done 
up to this time in the way of trying to 
solve this serious problem are making 
contracts with Mexicans, paying their 
transportation and giving them 30 cents 
per hour to operate as farm laborers on 
the farms of this country, and giving out 
items almost daily threatening the ra- 
tioning of many farm products at this 
time. 

The arrangements made with the Mex- 
ican laborers have not and will not solve 
the labor problem, but, on the other 
hand, because of the agreed price of 30 
cents per hour, has so disturbed the wage 
earners on the farm that, in a great many 
instances, it is playing havoc with 
farmers. 

aturally, if Mexicans are worth 390 
cents per hour to work on the farms in 
this country, our farm laborers, many of 
whom are skilled laborers, are entitled to 
the same rate of pay. 

Those in charge of the Department of 
Agriculture fully realize that the great 
majority of the farmers of this country 
cannot pay laborers 30 cents per hour 
for 8 hours work per day in line with the 
arrangements made with the Mexicans 
unless farmers are able to get that which 
has been given to Procter & Gamble and 
others—relief in the way of better prices 
for their products. 

The chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House—each Member being 
deeply interested in a prosperous agri- 
culture, and, especially at this time, a 
production of farm products that will 
mean victory, in that you cannot keep 
them rolling or keep them flying unless 
you can keep them eating—demands that 
the Secretary of Agriculture; Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, War Manpower Commissioner; and 
others connected with the various war 
programs of the country do something 
and do it at once: 





First. Toward 
labor situation. 

Second. Announcing a definite 
program for 1943. 

I call to your attention item 5 of our 
report of October 15: 


The farmers in every part of the Nation do 
not know how to plan for 1943 crops. Con- 
tracts must be made, material must be se- 
cured, fertilizer must be bought, seed must 
be ordered months in advance. Utter con- 
fusion exists today on every farm, every 
ranch, every dairy. We appeal to the Presi- 
dent and the several administrative agencies 
to act and act now so the farmers may know 
whether to plan and how to plan. 


relieving the farm- 


farm 





Do Not Retard the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, on July 
27, 1942, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] was very emphatic in his 
statement regarding dictating to the mil- 
itary of this country. 

On page A2956 of the Appendix of the 
Recorp, Mr. RANKIN, speaking about 
“military Congressmen,” was very em- 
phatic in leaving the questions on mili- 
tary tactics and strategy to men who 
understand and who are capable of 
analyzing military problems. 

His stand today is entirely about-face 
compared with what he then said, and I 
quote: 

I agree with Robert E. Lee, and I will go one 
step further and say that I do not believe in 
military Congressmen or pclitical generals 
and admirals. 

Any Member of this House who has 
had any military experience or who has 
served in the armed service of his coun- 
try knows that to insist on curbing the 
power of those who are responsible for 
fighting this war by building up a system 
of red tape and records which will hinder 
and delay the movements of our troops 
is not sincere when he says he is giving 
his best efforts to win this war as quickly 
as possible. 

I know from experience the mountain 
of red tape that will result from such a 
restriction. In World War No. 1 I was 
in charge of troop movements of all ar- 
tillery replacements for the First Army. 
There was enough red tape in merely 
endorsing service records; but, if the 
Congress of the United States says to 
the military that you must classify as 
to training, that you must classify as to 
age, that you must segregate experi- 
enced soldiers with actual baitle experi- 
ence from those with only trained ex- 
perience, you are not building up an 
army. 

I am certainly surprised that certain 
Members of this House who are continu- 
ously harping on excessive red tape in 
Government circles would now try to put 
the same red tape in our Army. 

We are not fair to the parents of the 
boys back home when we say to the mili- 
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tary leaders, “We do not trust you. You 
will use boys before they are trained.” 

This is not true, as those who are re- 
sponsible for winning this war are just 
as eager as we are to win it with a low 
number of casualties. 

Oh, I know it is good politics to make 
some poor mother believe you are fight- 
ing her battle here, but this is not the 
case, for you are denying her son, by 
demanding a specific amount of training, 
the opportunity of fighting side by side 
with experienced men who have seen 
action. 

This Congress has been criticized for 
playing politics with our war effort. I 
believe in most cases the criticism has 
been unjust; but, if we give in to a few 
Members of the House and pass this 
amendment which ties the hands of our 
military leaders, I say we are playing 
politics—and a new low in politics; the 
kind of politics that loses wars. 





Address of Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins 


Before Intracoastal Canal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, Assistant 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army 
delivered at the thirty-seventh annua 
convention of the Intracoastal Canal As- 
sociation of Louisiana and Texas at Har- 
lingen, Tex., October 31, 1942. 

The convention, which was largely at- 
tended by representative citizens of 
Louisiana and Texas, celebrated the au- 
thorization contained in H. R. 6899 for 
the completion of the Intracoastal Wa- 
terway to the Rio Grande Valley, which 
has been the objective of the Intracoas- 
tal Canal Association ever since its or- 
ganization 37 years ago. 

The address follows: 


We meet against the backdrop f the 
greatest war of all time. In the day of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the father of modern 
warfare, it was possible for an army to cu 


Cc 
itself off from its home base, live off the 
land, and prosecute a war of invasior 
successful conclusion. Those days are gone 
forever. The problems of logistic trans- 
portation and supply of the army—have 
grown into a complexity whic! in this 
global war, reaches into the ramifications of 
the business and industrial experience of al- 
most everyone. These problems are best il- 
lustrated here in terms of oil and tankers 
and towboats and waterways. 

You are faced with the problem of g 
the oil and other cargoes of the Southwest 
to the great industrial centers of the North- 
east. That is a problem of transportation ir 
terms of water and rail and pipe lines and 





highways. In ordinary times the differential 
in ton-mile costs would be the economic de- 
terminant. But in these days of subma- 
rine-infested waters and priorities limita- 
| tions, many other facto supersede cost. 
| Now our every effort, including; ir every 
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transportation effort, is directed to our most 
vital common objective, the winning of the 
war. This consideration must govern in car- 
rying out the enlargement and extension of 
the Atlantic-Gulf Intracoastal Waterway au- 
thorized by the act of Congress approved by 
the President on July 23, 1942. 

Without interfering with the war effort 
some dredging equipment can be made avail- 
able for enlargement of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway. The initiation of the work is 
dependent upon the providing of necessary 
funds. That has a famillar ring in most of 
your ears While the funds have not yet 
been provide d, legislation is pending making 
the unobligated balances of existing rivers 
and harbors appropriations available for 
the prosecution of this comprehensive proj- 
ect, This legislation is contained in the 
Second Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year 1943, 
which is now nearing enactment. 

Dredging operations have been scheduled 
to provide new project dimensions from 
Carrabelle westward to New Orleans and to 
considerably widen and deepen the waterway 
from the Calcasieu River to Morgan City 
and from ments oy to Galveston. This 

I accomplished at an estimated cost 
f about six and a half million dollars, with- 
1 1 year from the time funds are made 
vailable. Another year would be required 
» complete enlargement of the waterway to 
Corpus Christi I regret to state that it 
is improbable that the much-needed exten- 
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n of the waterway from Corpus Christi to 
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Brownsville can be undertaken during the 
war. Neither can the barge canal across 
Florida be undertaken. An expedited sched- 
ule to assure completion of these sections 


ot the waterway in time to be of use for 
war would cause the diversion of considerable 
equipment, critical materials, and manpower 
now necessary elsewhere in the war effort. 

To insure free and uninterrupted move- 
ment of traffic in sections of the waterwa 
in the vicinity of the Brazos River and the 
Colorado River, floodgates are under con- 
struction. The installation of gates on the 
Brazos River is scheduled for completion 
early in 1943. Funds have recently been 





made available for the Colorado River gates 
and constructicn will be commenced at an 
early date. Both projects have been assigned 


pricrity ratings commensurate with their 
importance and every effort is being made to 
expedite these works, to prevent floods from 
interfering with the flow of through trafiic 
on the Intracoastal Waterway. 

While the transportation of oil to the ra- 
tioned Atlantic Coast States and the use of 
the Intracoastal Waterway} channels, to aug- 
ment rail movement and deep-draft-tanker 


service, have been the chief topics in public 
i v 








discussion of that waterway, coastwise barge 
movement of other bulk commodities has 
been carried on in steadily increasing 
amounts. Since detailed statistical informa- 
tion on water-borne commerce and traffic is 
of interest to the enemy, of course it is not 
pu > informat at this time. Neverthe- 
} 





, it may be stated that there has been a 
substantial increase in the use of the Gulf 
intracoastal waterway channels. In addition 





to petroleum products, there is considerable 





I e movement of lumber and pulpwood, 
§ ie and sand, steel products and chemi- 
c id there is no reason why the Intra- 
c tal Waterway, with its many feeder chan- 
nel ho I continue to accommodate 
more and more commerce of this prosperous 
and fertile S > of Texas and her neighbor- 
ing coast 5 Wwe 

I ir 1 ( or any inland 
¥ W ( ig more traffic, 
is to be utilized to near capacity, additional 
fi é I t will } > to be placed in 
service é neer dey ment, therefore, 
h been cooperatiz with other Federal 
agencies con ned with a pr m for con- 


Siruction of barges and towboats. As you 


may know, because of the present shortage 
of critical materials, particularly with re- 
spect to motive power, the War Production 
Board has approved only a portion of the 
plan for hauling oil by inland waterways. 
Conversion of a number of existing dry cargo 
steel barges to oil tankers has been author- 
ized and is being carried out by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. Construction of 
wooden oil barges and wooden hull towboats 
has been held in abeyance. 

In order that a barge and towboat con- 
struction program can be started prompily, 
if and when approved, the United States En- 
gineer Department has proceeded with the 
preparation of plans and specifications for 
entering into contracts, and has given careful 
consideration to the question of motive power 
for towboats. Since the additional use to be 
made of our new Gulf waterway will be de- 
termined by the number of new barges and 
towboats placed in service, it is important 
that the proposed construction program does 
not lie dormant. 

Over the years when our Gulf intracoastal 
waterway was a series of disconnected shal- 
low channels your association labored inces- 
santly with a will to produce a really great 
waterway. You deserve the recognition of 
everyone concerned with water transportation 
for the service rendered. When the great con- 
flict came, thanks to you, there was a usable 
waterway. When the war is ended and the 
story is written of the part water transporta- 
tion played in military operations and sup- 
porting civil needs, our coastal and inland 
waterways will be honored for distinguished 
service to the Nation, its people, and the cause 
for which they fought. 

But the war is not ended. It is still to be 
won. It can be won only if there is put into 
the war effort by every man and woman 
throughout the entire Nation the same unity 
of purpose and steadfastness that you people 
of Texas have shown in developing your wa- 
terways. Let us have this unity of purpose for 
war, and above all steadfastness—a steadfast- 
ness arising from unbounded faith. Faith in 

urselves, faith in our iellowmen, and faith 
in the fundamental principles of democracy 
which made this country what it is and which 
must and will be preserved at all cosis, 





Address of Hon. Joseph J. Mansfeld 


Before Intracoastal Canal Association 


SION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RICHARD M. KLEBER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mz ‘aia ker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REec- 
orD, I include an address by the Honor- 
able JosePpH J. MANSFIELD, Of Texas, 
chairman of the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, which was read to the 
delegates present at the Garty-eorre 
annual convention of the Intracoastal 
Canal Association of Louisiana and Tex S 
held at Harlingen, Tex., Octcber 31, 1942: 


Members of the Intracoastal Canal Asso- 
ciation, I regret more than I can tell you that 
I cannot be with you at your meeting at 
Harlingen this year. As you know, the offi- 
cial duties of Members of the Congress have 
been rather strenuous in recent months. 
While I hope to go to Texas for a brief rest 
when the Congress begins an informal recess 
within a few days, it will be impossible for 
ne to leave in time to attend your meeting. 


EXTEN 
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I am, therefore, asking my good friend, Roy 
Miller, your active vice president, to deliver 
this brief message to you. 

As you all know, I have been an enthusias- 
tic supporter of the activities of your organi- 
zation for many years. The first meeting I 
attended, I think, was one held in Houston 
nearly 30 years ago. En route to Washington 
to take up my duties as a Member of Con- 
gress, shortly after my election in 1916, I 
attended one of your conventions held in 
Lake Charles, La. Since that time, I have 
attended every convention of your assccia- 
tion when it was possible for me to do so, 

I know of no waterway organization in the 
country which has done a finer job or ac- 
complished more effective and lasting results 
than has the Intracoastal Canal Association. 
Its whole history since its organization 37 
years ago proves the truth of the old adage 
that “perseverance lead. to success.” With 
the passage of H. R. 6999 which, much to my 
personal gratification, is known as the Mans- 
field bill, approved by the President on July 
23 cf this year, your organization has achieved 
to large extent a gicrious culmination of its 
effective endeavors so far as legislative au- 
thorization is concerned. 

In this connection, I might point out that 
this measure, of which I am proud to be the 
author, is the only piece of waterway Iegisia- 
tion since the River and Harbor Act of June 
20, 1938, and the small defense river and har- 
bor bill enacted in October 1940, and it may be 
the only wa terw ay bill which will be enacted 
by the Congress until the war is over. It is 
fortunate, indeed, that we were able to in- 
clude in this messure the authorization for 
the extension and cempletion of your great 
project to the Rio Grande Valley. 

As you all know, the job of bringing about 
the authorization of the extension to the 
Valley has constituted a most difficult task. 
Authority for the construction of the 9-foot 
project from the Mississippi River to Corpus 
Christi was contained in the River and Har- 
bor Acts of 1825 and 1927. In the latter act, 
approved January 21, 1927, there was a sur- 
vey authorization for the extension to the 
Valley. This authorization was repeated in 
subsequent river and harbor acts and several 
reports made by the district engineers were 
forwarded to Washington but in each case 
the report was not favorable and representa- 
tives of your association in each instance re- 
cuested that a final decision be delayed and 
that the reports be returned to the district 
office for further study. The opinion of the 
Army engineers was that consideration of the 
extension should be delayed until completio& 
of the project to Corpus Christi was definitely 
assured. 

You will recall that about 2 years ago a con- 
ference was held at Harlingen at which new 
arguments were presented to prove the eco- 
nomic justification of the extension. This 
finally resulted in a favorable report and at 
hearings held before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, the project was approved and 
placed in the general river and harbor bill, 
which is still pending before Congress. The 
report recommended a canal 9 feet deep and 
100 feet wide. 

When I prepared my bill, H. R. 6999, which 
was designed to bring some relief in the very 
serious conditions which resulted along the 
Atlantic seaboard because of a shortage of 
gasoline and ofl, we had in mind the enlarge- 
ment of the existing waterway from Corpus 
Christi to New Orieans, which Government 
engineers had recommended 2 years prior 
thereto because of rapidly increasing com- 
merce. I discussed with representatives of 
your association as well as with your own 
Congressmen, Hon. MILTON il WesT, Hon. 
RicHArRD M. Kuiesexc, and others, the idea of 
including the Valley extension, although its 
inclusion was not recommended by anyone in 
authority in Washington. We decided to in- 
clude the Valley extension. So far as I 
know, with possibly one exception, this is the 
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‘basis of these larger dimensions. 


first time a project has been authorized with- 
out a full and complete engineering report 
recommending it. In other words, we took 
the 9-foot project out of the rivers and har- 
bors bill, which was pending, and placed it in 
the Mansfield bill, and on the basis of the 
larger dimensions, thereby assuring its au- 
thorization. 

I feel that your association, and especially 
the people of the Rio Grande Valley, have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves upon this 
achievement, which assures beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt the ultimate completion of your 
great project to the Rio Grande Valley on the 
I say quite 
frankly that if the extension had not been 
included in the Mansfield bill it might have 
been many years before its authorization 
could have been accomplished. 

Of course, the thing you are interested in 
now is the actual construction of the exten- 
sion just as soon as may be possible. We are 
all agreed, I am sure, that no expenditure of 
Federal funds for any purpose should be made 
at this time unless it will make a definite and 
distinct contribution to the winning of the 
war. 

Decisions in respect to such questions, of 
course, rest entirely with those in executive 
authority; I mean those who are in charge 
of and responsible for the war effort. The 
only suggestion I can make to your associa- 
tion is that all available data and arguments 
with respect to the service which the exten- 
sion to the valley may render in winning the 
war should be submitted to those in author- 
ity. You can do no more. 

As you know, Congress has just made 
available the sum of $6,485,000 to start work 
upon one phase of the project authorized by 
the Mansfield bill. It will be spent upon 
the enlargement of the existing 9-foot proj- 
ect. An effort was made to change the lan- 
guage for this appropriation, as it was rec- 
ommended by the Budget, to make it apply 
to the entire project, but it failed. However, 
regardless of what the language might have 
been, the funds requested by the Budget 
would have been expended in accordance with 
the original request. 

Let me again assure you of my great and 
continued interest in the work of your fine 
organization. I know of no waterway organi- 
zation in America which has accomplished so 
much of great and lasting public benefit. 
There should be no relaxation in your pro- 
gram of activities. Had your association 
never been organized, I am quite sure there 
would be no Intraccastal Canal. So my ad- 
vice is that you keep up the good work, keep 
your project before the country and before 
the Congress, and you may be assured that 
just as soon as it is advisable in the national 
welfare, your great waterway will be finally 
and fully completed. 





Let Us Know the Truth About the 
Teen-Age Draft Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill to draft 18- and 19-year-old 
boys came before this House you will 
recall that it came before us on a rule 
that permitted no amendments unless 
such amendments were ocfiered by the 
committee. A great many Members de- 
sired to amend the bill requiring some 
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teen-age boys were sent overseas to enter 
a shooting war. There was no oppor- 
tunity given to make such an amend- 
ment or any amendment. 

The spokesmen for the Army main- 
tained that any amendment would ham- 
per the purposes of the draft. These 
same spokesmen said that it took a year 
to train a division, but upon being fur- 
ther questioned, they admitted that boys 
of this age could be shipped across the 
seas to fill up depleted divisions already 
in existence. Just how long they were 
to be trained before being sent across 
was not given. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not a case where 
these boys are being called to repel an 
invasion—if it were, no questions would 
be asked. This is a case of inducting 
young boys into the service anywhere at 
any time and no particulars given. If 
the Army intends to give these boys the 
proper training before they go into bat- 
tle, why does the Army object to have 
this amendment written in the bill? 

We know that there are over 4,500,000 
men under arms, but where they are this 
Congress does not know. No showing 
has been made that we are equipped to 
arm an additional two and one-half mil- 
lion men—no showing has been made 
that the men already sent abroad are 
properly and abundantly equipped and 
supplied. It seems to me that Congress 
should know something about these fac- 
tors before it blindly votes another two 


and one-half million men into the 
service. 
This bill is going to work further 


havoc in the Farm Belt where the farm- 
labor supply has already been depleted. 
Wheat farming is not now considered by 
the War Department an esSential war 
production, while attending dairy cows 
and chickens is so considered. Not un- 
til there is an absolute shortage of bread 
will the Government confess that bread 
is a necessary element in the war effort. 
When that shortage comes—as it will 
come in 1943—it will be too late to re- 
store our bread requirements. 

Not only will the United States have to 
be fed and its armies supplied, but we 
must be ready to supply bread to Allied 
armies and the people of Allied and en- 
emy nations. Nation after nation will 
have to be restored to its own people, 
and a bountiful supply of bread will do 
more to show our good faith than any 
other element or factor in rebuilding an 
oppressed people. We must not only 
show the wor!d that we do not desire 
any additional territory, but that we 
mean to help—and the first help is 
food—all countries to come back as 
quickly as possible to their normal way 
of life. 

To draft these farm boys at 18 and 19 
will remove about the last help in sight 
for this great and necessary undertaking 
of feeding the world. 

Today we have rejected the 
amendments and the bill goes back to 
further conference. I voted to accept 
the Senate amendments for the reason 
that they protect these boys so that not 
one will enter a shooting war until he is 
adequately trained. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what a 
new conference will bring forth, but un- 


Senate 


definite period of training before these j less there is some clause definitely de- 
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fining some period of training, my vote 
will be “No,” just as it was when the 
House originally passed this bill. I 
realize I was only one of the three Re- 
publicans who voted against the bill, but, 
Mr. Speaker, I can efford to stand with 
a few or alone when I am convinced 
that I am right. 





Final Campaign Address 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9%, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Sveaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
lowing address which I delivered re- 
cently over the radio: 

Men and women of this congressional 
trict and you young people who are the voters 
of tomorrow, I speak to you tonight in my 
last message before the great election to- 
morrow. It is but my second radio 
of the entire campaign. 

A fortnight ago, having received warning 
signals from many stanch friends at home, 
I hurried back from Washington where I 
have been confined with the heavy respon- 
sibilities of my office. Everybody knows that 
I have had to remain at my post of duty 
even though there were those at large in my 
district spreading falsehoods about my pfer- 
sonal affairs and lies about my public record 
Everybody knows that I have had to depend 
upon the high intelligence of the people I 
represent to discount those vicious stories 
and to defend my record for me while I have 
been away. 

Certain individuals, few in number for- 
tunately, through their personal malice and 
misguided energy, have devoted two solid 
years ever since my reelection to Congress 
in 1940, to the persistent purpose of destroy- 


adden . 
aqcarerss 


ing the confidence of the people in their 
Congressman. 

Not being able to attack my record on the 
basis of the truth, they have resorted to 
misrepresentation. They have adopted the 
very policy which proved such a boon to 


Hitler in his grab for power, which goes on 
the premise that if you tell a lie and repeat 


it again and again, you will finally have some- 
one believing it. 

This vicious procedure, being used as it 
has been by master propagandists and by 
those who should be devoting themselves to 
winning the war instead of indulgirg in a 
smear campaign, has thrown some folks into 
a confusion not unlike the chaos existing 
in Germany when Hitler succeeded in ridi- 
culing the Reichstag into oblivion. This de- 
ceptive practice by a few designing men high 
in places cf power hereabouts has been wel- 
comed by the New Deal master minds 
Washington They have gloated over 
idea of dividing the Republican Party, and 
they have used these dupes to gain the point 
first on their program—that of instituting 
a one-party system in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Yes; in their attempts to cut off 
my political head they have had to resort to 
untruths and ridicule and to anything they 
could lay their hands to. 

So tonight, on the very eve of election, I 
come to you in the midst of a turbulent 
period and ask you to conti > the faith and 
the confidence with which you have re ied 


me in the past. 
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In closing my campaign to continue as 
your congressional servant in Washington, I 
sum up my position as follows: 

First. I pledge my unwavering support, 
as I have during my past two terms, to all 
constructive legislation which will help win 
this war and win it quickly. My vote will 
be all-out to back this objective, and the 
insinuations of the opposition that their 
candidate is more patriotic is simply con- 
temptible false political propaganda. Don’t 
I know that if we don’t win this there won’t 
be any Congress down in Washington? Don’t 
I want my brother, who is an infantry lieu- 
tenant out in Hawaii, to come back to my 
mother and father and me safe and sound? 
Don't I want you other mothers and fathers 
and wives, whose dear ones are in the service, 
to have them safely back to you as soon as 
possible? Don’t I want to see this great land 
cf freedom, the hope of the free world, sur- 
vive gloriously and victoriously? You know 
I do; and you know that if I, or any one of 
you listening tonight could win this war by 
giving up our own life we’d be glad to do it, 
wouldn't we? We'd do it because that is the 
American way and because we have a sublime 
faith in what we are living for and fighting 
for. Oh, my friends, that Kind of opposition 
propaganda is not only false, it is an insult 
to your intelligence 

Second. I pledge my prompt and untiring 
attention to the assistance of your relatives 
in the armed forces in whatever your prob- 
lems may be. With a war so vast, I know 
just how lost you sometimes feel when you 
haven’t heard from somebody dear to you or 
when you have heard bad news, or when you 
can’t get action from some Official bureau. 
You just call on me, because that is part of 
my job and as your Congressman I want to 
stand right with you in your anxiety or your 
trouble 

Third. I will vigorously support the cause 
of the men and women in our Army and Navy 
to the end that our armed forces, upon whom 
the fate of the Nation is now resting, are 
prope provided for and feirly dealt with— 

%t only in the flush of their fighting days 
but in the lonesome days after the din of 
war is over and the heroes of today some- 
times become the forgotten men of tomorrow 

Fourth. I will earnestly support the cause 


of labor in every honest measure to safe- 
guard the rights of collective bargaining, of 
living standards, not only teday but in those 
inevitable days of post-war confusion. 

Fifth. I continue the fight which I 


have never relaxed since I first went to Con- 
gress for the betterment of the farmers of 


will give my best efforts to assist 
1dustry and particularly small business, in 
tion which promotes the betterment of 
hese sf est 
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Seventh. I will unfalteringly represent the 
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Gesires and wishes of you people of this con- 
gressional district on major legislation in 
c rre Whenever you transmit to me a 
definite, clear-cut, and undeniable majority 
expression of public opinion, my vote will be 


as you want it. My voie will be controlled 
by you and not by that little power-hungry 


clique of big interest politicians who have 
a perverted obsession to control or destroy 
public officials. 

Eighth. On Federal matters where the 


State of New York is involved, I will go along 


leheartedly with Thomas E. Dewey, who 
will be our next Governor. Will Mr. Ruland, 

regu‘; New Deal Democrat candidate 
for C é > you that pledge? 

I In lation on domestic economy 
al -war policy, I will cooperate with 
1 program of the Republican Party and 
M ll Willkie and other national Repub- 
lican leac Will Mr. Ruland, the regular 
New Deal Democrat candidate for Congress, 
give you that pledge? 


ngton will be, as 
open to you at all 
service I can render 


it always has been, wide 





you directly in Federal matters. With some 
88 (at last count) war agencies and literally 
hundreds of other Federal offices now func- 
tioning, it takes a Congressman 2 or 3 years 
to establish friendly personal contacts in 
these various places whereby he can be en- 
abled to render prompt and constructive 
service to his constituents who might have 
business in one of these offices. If I can be 
of service, please let me know. 

These are some of the many things I wanted 
to talk to you about straight from the shoul- 
der. My lack of campaign funds (of which 
the opposition seems lavishly supplied) and 
the limits of my time have prevented me 
from talking over with you many details of 
Federal policy and national legislation, which 
would prove breath taking to you if you 
could but hear in stark detail how millions of 
your dollars have been callousiy wasted by 
the bungling of incompetent New Deal offi- 
cials. Over across the ocean they consider 
careleSsness and waste of public funds a crime 
and punish it accordingly. Yet here in this 
congressional district a few frustration-mad 
political lorelei are trying to lure the Re- 
publican ship to destruction, and turn the 
district over to a New Deal Democrat candi- 
date. Where it is politically practical and 
expedient Mr. Ruland is for the present Fed- 
eral administration 100 percent. Then when 
he rallies round the campfires of the Republi- 
can bushwhacker clique he does a chameleon 
act and turns a different color, pretending 
to be against the New Deal, and claiming to 
be practically a full-blooded Republican. In- 
deed these are critical times. And they will 
be that much more critical if ever the little 
set of Judas-Republicans succeeded in betray- 
ing this congressional district into the New 
Deal hands by the typical Axis tactics of 
dividing and conquering the Republican 
Party as they are now trying to do. 

That is the issue before you tomorrow, dear 
friends. It is not just a question of Mr. 
Ruland against Mr. Haut. It isa question of 
all those queer, impractical, visionary, in- 
competent, and painfully expensive theories 
of New Deal government, against the ccm- 
mon-sense, business-like, hard-headed, and 
thrifty principles of you Republicans in the 


Thirty-fourth Congressional District. Mr. 
Ruland is the candidate of the Nev Deal 


ticket of theory and spending. I am the Re- 
publican candidate on the ticket of Wendell 
Willkie, Thomas E. Dewey, Joe Martin, and 
the thousands of well-read, intelligent, and 
careful-thinking Republican men and women 
oi this congressional district. We respect- 
fully ask you to stand with us tomorrow, and 
also to bravely and unselfishly stand with 
each other through the trying days aheed 
until the sun of victory shines forth again, 
to light up a whole world—a whole world that 
has become the home of the free because our 
America is the land of the brave. I thank 
you 








Pontifical Mass for Victery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Myr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, November 1, 1942, 
the Feast of All Saints, one of the major 
feasts in the calendar cf the Catholic 


Church, his Eminence, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
presided at a Solemn Pontifical Mass, in 
the city of Philadelphia, for victory for 
The celebrant was the 


our armed forces, 
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Most Reverend George L. Leech, Bishop 
of Harrisburg. 

The Mass was sung in the auditorium 
of Convention Hall in Philadelphia, the 
largest available auditorium in that city. 
Twenty-one thousand people assisted at 
the Mass, while the presence of thou- 
sands of others in the building necessi- 
tated the celebration of two additional 
Masses in the basement of the audi- 
torium. Throngs numbering thousands 


were unable to gain admittance and were 


turned away. 

A detachment of United States Ma- 
rines and detachments of Bluejackets 
from the United States Navy and United 
States Coast Guard formed a guard of 
honor for the procession preceding the 
Mass. 

Under the unanimous consent which 
I have received from the House, I am 
presenting for incorporation in the 
Recorp the letter from the President 
of the United States to his Eminence 
Cardinal Dougherty, which was read 
by the Right Reverend Monsignor J. 
Carrol McCormick, Chancellor of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, the intro- 
ductory remarks of the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John J. Bonner, diocesan 
superintendent of schools in Philadel- 
phia, and those of Monsignor McCor- 
mick, the address of his Eminence the 
Cardinal, and the sermon preached by 
the Most Reverend Hugh L. Lamb, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Philadelphia, together 
with the concluding statement of 
Monsignor Bonner. 

The remarks of the Monsignori, the 
address of Cardinal Dougherty, and the 
sermon of Bishop Lamb are submitte 
for printing in the order in which they 
were delivered following the Mass. 

THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, October 19, 1942. 
His Eminence, D. Cardinal DoucHeErty, 
Arehbishop of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your EMINENCE: Please accept my heartfelt 
thanks for your gracious letter of October 17 
inviting me to be present at the Pontifical 
Solemn high Mass, to be sung in Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, on the morning of No- 
vember 1. 

I rejoice to know that this appeal to 
Almighty God to grant us victory and peace is 
to be made and regret exceedingly that cir- 
cumstances which you will easily recognize 
prevent my acceptance of the invitation 
which you extend. 

In these days of crisis we need more than 
ever the guidance that can come only from 
on high. We must all unite in labor and in 
prayer to achieve victory and to bring back to 
the world an international order dominated 
by true Christian principles. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





COMMENTS OF Rr. Rev. Mscr. Joun J. BONNER 
IN RE SOLEMN PONTIFICAL Mass BROADCAST 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM NOVEMBER 1 

INTRODUCTION 
An impressive gathering of 21,000 Catholics 

is assembled here in Municipal Auditorium 
today. The great crowd overfiows into the 
corridors of the building and the adjoining 
street. These good people are assisting at a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass—the most sacred act 
of Catholic worship. The Mass which is just 
now concluding was offered to Almighty Gcd 
to implore from Him a speedy victory for our 
armed forces, to ask His protection for our 
valiant fighting men, and eternal rest for 
those who have died in this awful struggle. 
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The celebrant of the Mass is the Most 
Reverend George Leech, the Bishop of Harris- 
burg, Pa. We are hearing the strains of the 
organ and the choir of St. Charles’ Seminary 
chanting the motet Panis Angelicus. Mser. 
J. Carroll McCormick, Chancellor of the arch- 
diccese of Philadelphia, is about to address 
this large assembly—Monsignor McCormick. 


REMARKS OF MONSIGNOR J, CARROLL M’CORMICK, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


The Catholic children of the archdiocese 
of Philadelphia and teachers offer to His Ex- 
cellency, the President of the United States, 
a spiritual bouquet of— 

370,583 Holy Masses; 

256,848 Holy Communions; and 

401,902 Recitations of the Rosary. 


Monsignor BONNER Cardinal 
Dougherty) : 

The purpose and significance of this cere® 
mony will be explained by his Eminence, 
Cardinal Dougherty, the Archbishop of Phil- 
adelphia, under whose auspices this Mass for 
victory is being offered. We shall now hear 
the voice of Cardinal Dougherty. 


(presenting 





ADDRESS OF HIS EMINENCE, DENNIS CARDINAL 
DOUGHERTY, ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 


To all who have in any way taken part in 
this function, thanks are hereby given. 

They are given, first and above all, to His 
Excellency, our illustrious President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, for having sent here a gracious 
message of greeting and good will, in spite 
of the manifold official calls on his time and 
attention as head of the Nation, particularly 
in these trying days of war with its attendant 
responsibilities and anxieties. We trust he 
will realize how deeply grateful we are to him 
for his thought of us and for his beautiful 
words regarding this celebration. 

It seems not unlikely that the present war 
will usher in a new era for the greater part 
of the modern world; as the onslaughts of the 
northern barbarians against ancient Rome 
introduced a new epoch into the Old World. 

At any rate, should we lose the war, this 
land will be the choice prize of despoilers. 
It will be pounced upon by vultures, which 
will devour it to the bone. We shall have 
the points of bayonets at our throats and 
the muzzles of muskets pressed against our 
heads. If one wishes to picture to himself 
our fate in case of defeat, he has only to 
look at what has taken place, and is taking 


place, in the conquered parts of Europe. We 
ourselves, then, must shape the future of 
our country. It will depend upon us 


whether we are to win or lose. 

In view of our inexhaustible natural re- 
sources; with a people never yet conquered; 
a people swayed by neither fear nor ser- 
vility, and endowed with an indomitable 
will to safeguard against all enemies our 
liberty and rights, we must win, we will 
win, the victory. 

To do so unity and sacrifice are needed. 
A house divided against itse. will fall; and, 
therefore, our Nation must not be divided 
against itself as far as the war is concerned. 
To win the victory our entire people, like a 
single unit, must fight shoulder to shoulder 
under our Commander in Chief. Such a 
course is dictated not only by reason, but 
also by revelation; for it has been said: “Let 
every soul be subject to higher powers; for 
there is no power but from God; and those 
that are, are ordained of God.” 

We must sacrifice private interests in be- 
half of the common good. No matter how 
hard the task may be, we will perform it with- 
out flinching. We will not complain if the 
struggle be prolonged or costly; nor if it 
strike home to us by lessening luxury and 
depleting coffers; or even by the death of 
those that are dear to us. We are resolved to 





meet, with God’s help, every danger; to over- 
come every obstacle; and to vanquish every 
foe. In order that the shame of defeat may 
not be handed down by us to future genera- 
tions of this country, we will never yield to 
the greed, the treachery, the cruelty of our 
foes. 

As the radio carries my voice to the ends 
of the earth, I gladly send a greeting to our 
military forces on land, on sea, in the air, 
wherever they may be, whether at home or 
abroad, You, our fellow Americans under 
arms, are the hope of our Nation. You wage 
war, not to rob other peoples of home and 
fatherland, but to defend your own land and 
homes; you fight for the preservation of the 
freedom handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers; you risk your lives in the sacred cause 
of religion and civilization. 

You are ever in our minds and hearts and 
are remembered in our prayers. In your 
dangers and sufferings you have our sym- 
pathy. We feel sure that in time to come the 
children of America will read in their school 
books the story of your valorous deeds and 
glorious triumphs; as we, when young, read 
in our textbooks of Bunker Hill, Saratoga 
Heights, and Valley Forge. We pray that in 
every battle with our enemies God’s protect- 
ing hand may be stretched over you. 


Monsignor BONNER 
Lamb): 

As a prelude to the sermon, we hear now 
the choir of St. Charles’ Seminary, directed 
by Dr. Boylan. They are singing Veni Crea- 
tor Spiritus, a traditional hymn which asks 
God for light and wisdom. The sermon of 
this occasion will be delivered by the Most 
Reverend Hugh L. Lamb, the Auxiliary Bishop 
of Philadelphia—Bishop Lamb. 


(presenting Bishop 


SERMON OF HIS EXCELLENCY, MOST REVEREND 
HUGH L. LAMB, AUXILIARY BISHOP OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
In the darkest days of the American Revo- 

lution the soldiers of Washington were en- 

camped at Valley Forge near Philadelphia. 

Their plight was desperate and they were cuf- 

fering bitterly from cold and hunger. In 

that dark hour of crisis their Commander in 

Chief fell on his knees in the snow and 

humbly prayed to God for America and its 

cause 

Today our Nation faces another crisis not 
unlike the one at Valley Forge. Following 
the example of the Father of our Country, 
we have gathered here to pray to God for 
the victory of our cause and for a just and 
lasting peace. Today we commend to His 
loving care the boys who have left our homes 
to serve their country on land and sea and 
in the air. We ask Him to give them strength 
and courage, to shield them in time of danger, 
and to bring them home safely to those who 
love them. With pride in our hearts, we 
pray today for thcse who have made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country. They 
have given their all for the cause of America 
and they have merited the everlasting grati- 
tude of all Americans. “Eternal rest grant 
unto them, O Lord, and may light perpetual 
shine upon them.” 

In this hour of national emergency our 
country needs the aid of every true American 
to win victory for her arms. She needs men 
and munitions and guns and ships, but 
needs still more the help of Almighty God. 
Without divine help all her vast resources 
and all her sacrifices will be in vain. “Unless 
the Lord build the city, he labors in vain who 
buildeth it.” 

We shall not obtain this Divine assistance 
unless we ask for it in humble prayer. We 
must set up here at home a second front of 
prayer to aid the men who are fighting and 
dying for us on the far-flung battle fronts of 
the world. A nation on its knees will do 
more than men and guns to win this war 
and to secure a just and lasting peace. 


she 
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But even our prayers will avail little un- 
less our lives are pleasing to God. It is 
folly for us to expect God to be on our side 
unless we are on Gocd’s side, and it is futile 
for us to sing God Bless America unless we 


try to make America worthy of God's 
blessing. 
The founders of this Nation were mostly 


men of simple faith and rugged virtue 
They loved God and tried to live according 
to His commandments. Today some 70,000,- 
000 Americans belong to no church, and some 
25,000,000 American children are growing up 
without any formal religious training. Many 
have forgotten the God of their fathers and 
have become worshippers at the shrine of 
materialism. To them the American wé 
of life means only the opportunity to sé 
cure more money, more comfort, more seli- 
indulgence. 

In these days of crisis it would be well for 
us to go back in spirit to Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia and to examine again the 
ancient charter of our American liberty. 
There we will find that our forefathers 
established this Nation on the principle that 
“all men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” These words of 
Declaration of Independence have been en- 
shrined in the basic law of our country and 
they constitute the charter of our American 
democracy. 

We are citizens of a state which was 
founded on the dignity of man and which is 
pledged to protect his inalienable rights. 
But it is folly for us to speak about 
rights of man unless we base those rights 
on God, his creator. Apart from God, man 
has no native dignity and no eternal destiny 
Apart from God, he is merely a thing, a clod 
of earth, a pawn on a chessboard, or a cog in 
the machinery of the state. 

Here in America every man is regarded as a 
person of eternal importance with certain 
God-given rights which no state has granted 
and no state can take away. Our American 
democracy was founded on God and religion, 
and without God and religion it will not 
long survive. Today then, as we pray for 
the welfare of our country, let us pledge 
ourselves anew to hold fast to the faith of 
our forefathers and to do all in our power 
to keep God in American life. Thus shall 
we help to make America again worthy of 
God's blessing , 

Today our American way of life has been 
challenged. We coveted no territory, we loved 
peace, we hated war, but war has been thrust 
upon us. It dropped out of the clouds at 
Pearl Harbor and now we realize that 
precicus legacy of freedom is in the gravest 
peril. 

Mighty military machines are rollin 
Europe and Asia, grinding under th 
wheels millions of helpless human i 
The rights of man and the rights of God are 
being laughed to scorn; and the omnipotent 
state has become a pagan idol which demands 
for itself the bodies and the souls of its 
victims. If the dictators win, Christian civil- 
ization is threatened with a mortal blow. If 
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the dictators win. we may lose things more 
precious to us than life itself—things f 
which our forefathers fought and died 
America has accepted the challenge. With 
confidence in God and the justice of her cause, 
she has determined to defend her sacred 
heritage of civil and religious liberty and, 
as far as in her lies, to share it with the 


downtrodden peoples of all the world 
In this grave time of crisis, no American 





worthy of the name will fail to respond to 
the call of duty, and certainly no Catholic 
worthy of the name will be found wanting. 

The sincere Catholic needs no blare of 
trumpets nor waving of flags to arouse his 
patriotism. To him patriotism is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment but a matter of duty, bind- 


ing in conscience. To him love of country 
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is second only to love of God, and for him 
religion and patriotism are one and insep- 
arable. He must render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s as he must render to God 
the things that are God’s. 

The American Bishops assembled at the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, some 60 
years ago, expressed the traditional loyalty 
of the Catholic Church in these words: “We 
believe that our country’s heroes were the 
instruments of the God of nations in estab- 
ishing this home of freedom. We are grate- 
ful to God and to them for our heritage of 
liberty and, should it ever be imperiled, our 
Catholic citizens will come forward again, 
as one man, to pledge anew their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 

luspired by the same sentiments, last De- 
cember in Washington, the Catholic Bishops 
of America sent to the President of the 
United States a similar pledge of loyalty. In 
reply, President Roosevelt wrote those mem- 
orable words: “We shall win this war and 
in victory we shall seek not vengeance but 
the establishment of an international order 
in which the Spirit of Christ shall rule over 
the hearts of men and of nations.” 

This reply of our distinguished President 
is in full accord with the prayers of our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, who from the 
beginning of his Pontificate has never ceased 
to pray and to work for the peace of Christ in 
the kingdom of Christ. 

It is a pledge that America in victory will 
never sanction a peace dictated by hatred, 
greed, or vengeance, but will use all her 
prestige to secure a Christian peace, based on 
justice and charity. This is the only peace 
that will long endure, and this is the only 
peace that is worth praying for, fighting for, 
and dying for. 

An army on its knees, here at home, storm- 
ing the gates of heaven, will help America to 
win this blessed peace of Christ—for us and 
for all the world 





CONCLUDING STATEMENT OF MONSIGNOR BONNER 

The great throng which has been gathered 
in Philadelphia’s municipal auditorium to 
participate in the Solemn Pontifical Mass 





for victory offered under the auspices of Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
is now slowly filing out of the hall. The 
fer\ of the people has been most marked. 
For the p 2 hours, they have been in an 
atmospher f rong religious faith and 
€ I eir seriousness of purpose 
is evid 1 every countenance, as is like- 
wise tl confident hope that the God of 
nations wil! | our pleas. Many distin- 
guished citizens of the Nation were present 
in this vast gathering he Postmaster Gen- 
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United States, the Attorney Gen- 














‘ representative of the Supreme Court, 
The Under Secretary of the Navy, ranking 
officers of the Army and Navy, civil, State, and 
Federal authorities, members of the judiciary, 
and repre t ve citizens from all walks of 
They have written an ter page in the 
€ ] of our city, State, and Na- 
Y of the great unseen radio a - 
} ¢ } er I rt of thi n MOT e 
I n 
Hon. Daniel A. Reed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
I : im iT 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 
Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, in reviewing 
the votes cast in last Tuesday’s election 


} . 
severai interes 


ting phases may be brought 
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to light. Among them is the attitude of 
the voters toward those Members of Con- 
gress who have served in that capacity 
for long periods of time. Except for the 
forced retirement of Senator Norris, of 
the State of Nebraska, who has served for 
40 years, no Member of either the House 
or the Senate who has had more than 
12 years of service was defeated at the 
polls. This analysis indicates that the 
people of the country are dissatisfied with 
the “old timers” not nearly so much as 
they are with the “new timers.” 

A case in point is the reelection of 
Hon. Dante, A. Reep from the Forty- 
third District which adjoins my own con- 
gressional district on the westward. Mr. 
Reep was first elected to the Con- 
gress in 1918 by a majority of 24,000, 
receiving 66 percent of the votes cast. 
He has been reelected in each sub- 
sequent election by majorities ranging 
from a low of 55 percent in 1932, when 
the country gave birth to the New Deal, 
to 70 percent in 1924 when Calvin Cool- 
idge was elected President. The average 
for the 13 times when Mr. REEp’s 
name has appeared on the ballot is 63 
percent. The thirteenth election, held 
last week, and which to some persons 
might have been considered an unlucky 
one because of its numerical designation, 
gave to Mr. REED a 64-percent margin, 
or 1 percent above the average for all 
the years in which he has served. Stead- 
ily since the election in 1932, his ma- 


jorities have risen in relation to the 
total vote cast. 
All of which indicates to me, Mr. 


Speaker, that a public official can retain 
the respect and confidence of the voters 
by exercising a sincere and independent 
judgment, even though at times it may 
be at variance with the current popular 
thought. Once the people find that they 
have a good man in office, it is seldom 
that they reject him because he fails to 
court the favor of special interests. Mr. 
ReEEp’s record and service in the House 
of Representatives should be an inspira- 
tion to all of us in these trying days. 
The country expects us to be sober and 
conscientious in fulfilling our duties; we 
must be guided only by what is best for 
the Nation as an entirety; we must be 
independent of all pressure groups. Mr. 
REED is such a man and the people of 
his district obviously realize it. 





The Steel Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





4a. ik 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
RD, I include an address delivered by 
me over radio stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and the National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., on the steel short- 
age situation: 

It was a Civil War general who gained im- 
mortality by coining the ungrammatical 
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phrase, “Victory goes to the side which gits 
the mostest men thar fust.” 

Times have changed since the War between 
the States, and we are now fighting a war in 
which victory definitely will go “to the side 
which gits the mostest steel thar fust.” This 
steel will, in the last analysis, have to get 
there on our many global war fronts in the 
form of bursting shells, death-dealing tanks, 
bomb-carrying planes, rat-tat-tat-tatting 
tommy guns, projectile-propelling artillery, 
TNT-loaded torpedoes, and aerial bombs 
ranging from the little incendiaries all the 
way up to those terrifying 2-ton block 
busters. 

The American public has been both be- 
wildered and dumbfounded in recent months, 
The drive for scrap iron and steel has driven 
home the bitter truth that we have fallen 
down badly in providing our huge steel in- 
dustry with enough raw materials to produce 
the things our fighting men need most of all. 


NOT ENOUGH SHIPS IN THE SOLOMONS 


Lack of this equipment at Bataan and Cor- 
regidor caused MacArthur to lose the Phil- 
ippines. It caused China to lose her now oc- 
cupied territory. It caused England to lose 
Malaya and nine-tenths of the world’s rubber 
supply, with the result that American motor- 
ists went on short rubber and gasoline ra- 
tions. 

Because of this shortage the defenders of 
the Solomons do not have enough planes and 
ships, and because of it our Russian Allies 
lack needed planes and tanks and guns. 

This steel shortage stands like a mountain 
between victory and defeat, between life and 
death, between freedom and slavery. Only 
with steel, and plenty of it, can an army and 
navy fight their way to final victory. This is 
a war of machines. 

Much of the early Axis success was due to 
the cold-blooded cunning of their leaders. 
Before a shot was fired they had accumu- 
lated huge stocks of steel. And they had the 
facilities in place for quickly converting it 
into matériel and munitions. 

Though we now have a superiority in steel 
production over the Axis nations, the Hitler- 
hito-ites have a tremendous transportation 
advantage. Therefore, we must attain a su- 
periority in steel sufficiently overwhelming 
to tip the scales of Mars in our favor. 

We are not attaining this advantage when 
we fail to use our steel production capacity 
to its utmost. We are not attaining it when 
we fail to produce the steel as effectively as 
the boys at the front are pouring it into the 
Japs and Germans 

America is admittedly the greatest steel- 
producing nation in the world. Why, then, 
should we fail our fighting forces? Why 
should we fail to produce to the maximum of 
our capacity? 

This was the problem placed before the 
special subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives, of which I was 
made chairman. The situation we have 
uncovered in 3 months of work is startling. 

A STRONG COMMITTEE 

Our inquiry was fortunate in having the 
patient cooperation and indefatigable labor 
of such fine public servants as Congressman 
RICHARD WELCH, of Californid, Congressman 
CuLKIN, of New York, Congressman Harris, 
of Virginia, Congressman JAcKson, of Wash- 
ington, Congressman CANFIELD, cf New Jer- 
sey, and Congressman Meyer, of Maryland. 

Combined, thi commititee represents 
more than a century of practical experience, 
not only in public life, but in affairs of 
business. Their experience represents call- 
ings of employers, employees, a judge, a pub- 
lisher, a shipbuilder, a munitions producer, 
veteran students of corporate organization 
and government, and last, but not least, the 
fathers and brothers of men in the armed 
forces. 

From their progress shown to date it ts 
evident that they believe, as I do, that 
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America can solve any practical problem 
that confronts her. Our committee intends 
to continue its study of the steel shortage 
until a genuine solution is assured—until 
ships and matériel and munitions pour forth 
in a volume that will quickly end the blood 
bath from which our world now suffers. 

Public sentiment demanded an investiga- 
tion of this situation which is endangering 
jobs and withholding the critical products 
needed by a nation arming for war. Em- 
ployee representatives warned that a crisis of 
the first magnitude was impending. 


CONTROL VERSUS PRODUCTION 


This was their appeal to Congress. As 
spokesmen, they urged prompt inquiry, and 
they contended: 

First, that the shortage of steel was be- 
coming dangerously acute. 

Second, that a shortage of steel means 
ships, guns, tanks, and planes are being lost 
to the war effort. Without sufficient steel 
the United States definitely cannot win this 
war. 

Third, that the planning of the whole war- 
production program, as well as its adminis- 
tration, had been faulty. 

Fourth, that the capacity of our existing 
iron and steel plants and their production 
technology were not being fully used. 

Fifth, that too many plants were not being 
expanded sufficiently to meet the needs of 
the war program. 

Sixth, that the $903,000,000 of Government 
money which was so quickly handed out for 
steel-plant expansion had been largely given 
to the few big steel companies; and that the 
insignificant sum made available to the small 
companies had failed to relieve them in any 
measure of their dependence on the big con- 
cerns. 

STILL A REAL SHORTAGE 


Each month our war needs call for almost 
8,000,000 tons of finished steel, while only 
5,000,000 tons are being produced. This, in 
spite of the fact that iron ore is abundant in 
many States and that many hands are ready 
and willing to work at the task of mining and 
processing it. 

In studying the situation the committee 
finds that the steel industry has increased 
output and has raised its total from 31,000,- 
000 tons of ingots in 1938 to 85,000,000 in 
1942. Nevertheless, a serious shortage, much 
of which can be remedied, still exists 

The shortage comes now as a terrific shock 
to many who recall the complacent Gano 
Dunn report to the President in 1941. The 
Dunn report stated that, with an estimated 
production of 87,500,000 tons yearly, not even 
a priority system was necessary to get ade- 
quate steel to our war industries. 

If we should utilize even our existing steel 
furnaces to their actual 1942 capacity, the 
war effort would benefit from the use of 
5,000,000 more tons of steel. But we are not 
utilizing the full capacity of our steel fur- 
naces. This lost production is equivalent 
to a waste of enough steel a year to build 
1,100 liberty ships, each carrying a 10,000-ton 
cargo. 

Today we must maintain a vast army 
abroad, aithough we are still laboring to 
make up our lesses in merchant ship ton- 
nage since Pearl Harbor. Moreover, we are 
behind in total military and combat planes, 
in bombs and shells and torpedoes, in tanks 
and in most types of artillery. 


THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE 


Our steel production must be sufficient to 
meet not only our own needs, but also those 
of the United Nations. The British Empire 
produces only 20,000,000 tons a year. Rus- 
sia was producing 21,000,000 tons annually, 
but some of her production facilities have 
been lost. It is impossible to say how much 
steel Russia is still able to turn out 
transferring much of her industrial produc- 
tion beyond the Ural Mountains. 
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How to get steel is the paramount ques- 
tion. It is equally important that there be 
proper directicn of the entire iron- and steel- 
making processes every step of the way from 
the mine to the delivery of the finished steel 
at the munitions. plant or shipyard. 

Our committee has examined the brakes 
on the wheels of all-out production. It 
urges an intensive drive to “crowd” the ex- 
isting plant facilities to their actual capac- 
ity output. Where ways are found for in- 
creasing this output, the American people, 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
are going to see that it is done. 

Progressive firms in the industry have 
shown what can be aecomplished through 
wider use of better technology and improve- 
ment. Progressive firms never fear improve- 
ment. They invite it. They are the first to 
profit by using it. 


MELTING STOCK, THE INDUSTRY’S REAL BOTTLE- 
NECK 

One of the principal bottlenecks in steel 
production is the shortage of melting stock, 
the raw materials used by steel furnaces. 
Pig iron and scrap the conventional 
melting stock. 

The drive for scrap is most commendable. 


are 


It is digging down into every home and 
bringing out even’ grandfather's steel- 
rimmed spectacles to be placed on the 


Nation's scrap pile. However, this scrap col- 
lection must continue with far greater fervor 
on the part of a far greater number of people 
if we are to keep our steel furnaces operating 
even at their present capacity. 

The committee has heard Congressmen, as 
well as local chambers of commerce, labor 
and farm groups call attention to the vast 
reserves of abandoned and undeveloped iron 
ore throughout the Nation. Frequently 
these ores are found in districts where coal, 
oil, natural gas, or lignite are accessible. 
These groups urge that these natural re- 
sources be used now for making melting stock 
to relieve the shortage of scrap and pig iron 
commonly used in steel production. 


WHY SPONGE IRON IS THE ANSWER 


We ask, is there time to reopen mines and 
build plants to make this ore into iron as 
meiting stock? The answer is “Yes”—if we 
use the sponge-iron process, which has been 
adopted and developed to a high degree of 
efficiency in different parts of the world. 

The sponge-iron process makes melting 
stock just as cheaply and even more quickly 
than it can be produced by the blast-furnace 
method. Sponge iron is fed into the steel 
furnace along with, or as a substitute for 
pig iron, for scrap, or for both. 

Instead of melting iron ore at the usual 
blast furnace temperature of 3,000 degrees, 
the sponge-iron process merely bakes it at a 
low red heat of about 1,200. The resultant 
product is a porous spongelike metallic mass 
which is and can be used as a substitute for 
scrap in foundry cupola and steel furnaces. 
It is even more desirable than pig 
scrap as a melting stock for making high- 
grade alloy steel 

Our committee has listened to tes 


iron or 


timony of 


experts and great pioneers in the making of 
iron and steel. It learned what the Swedes 
have done in making sponge iron continu- 
ously since the Middle Ages. It heard how 


Japan sought the able H. G. S. Anderson, of 
Muskogee, Okla., to build its modern 200-ton- 
a-day plant in 1927. It heard how Germany 
profited by using improved sponge iron proc- 
esses for speeding up its Ruhr Valley steel 
output. 





HIGH POINT OF A HALF CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 


It learned why England was startled by the 


report that steel could be made from its low- 
rade 29-percent iron ores by a secret proc- 


ess designed by one H. A. Brassert. It learned 
that he built the famous plant at Corby for 
independent British steel makers, with the 
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help of the Bank of England, despite adverse 
pressure of the British Steel Trust 

This American had devised the process 
then designed the furnaces to do the job. 
It further learned that Britain later doubled 
this Corby plant’s size when figures reveals 
that steel was being made there at the lowest 
cost known to all Europe. 

Developments in the blast furnace credited 
to this practical American iron eel 
maker are the improvements which distin- 
guish it from the furnaces of the last cen- 
tury. He has built these plants thro 
the British Empire, in Holland, in Tt y; 
France, in Poland, in Mexico, in Canada, and 
in this country from Boston to Provo, Utah. 

The furnace he built in India a few years 
ago still holds the world’s record for annual 
tonnage production, and it is the creation 
of this same humble citizen which produced 
the answer to the problem his Nation at war 
now faces. This, I say, is a noble contribu- 
tion of a very fertile mind, enriched by half 
a century of experience in making iron and 
steel the world over. 

Just last week the War Production Board, 
after 4 months of supposed deliberation, a] 
proved an application of the Republic Steel 
Co. for the steel needed to erect a Br 
designed sponge iron plant at Youngstown, 
Ohio. Funds are supplied by the Defen 
Plant Corporation. 
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REPUBLIC ACTION IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES 

Republic Steel, America’s principal maker 
of high-grade alloy steels, deserves commen- 
dation as the first major steel company to 
use the sponge iron process. It found this 
step imperative, since nothing equal to sponge 
iron (including pig iron or scrap) has been 
found that can assure it of the large tonnage 
of uncontaminated melting stock required to 
meet expanding Army and Navy orders 

Preliminary 
bility of building sponge iron p 
naces close to the iron-ore ‘ 
tion to the Lake Superior region, ir 
abundant in many States—in Missouri, Texa 
Oklahoma, North and South Carolina, Ark 
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reports emphasize the feasi- 


sas, Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Tennessee, 
New Mexico, California, Arizona, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Louisiana nd 
largest deposits in the United lo- 
cated in my own great State of 
ADAPTABLE TO LOCAL SITUATIONS 
he sponge iron process is inexpensive to 


set up as well as to operate. A p 
produces 100 tons a day requires bi 
of critical steel to 
deposits they will elimi 








ate many ghost t 





caused by the exodus of labor to the big war 


industry centers. 
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build Placed near ore 


Even in the scattered communities of ; 
Lake Superior region, from which more than 
80 percent of the country’s iron ore comes, 
interest in sponge iron has reached a high 
point. As the Lakes freeze over and naviga- 
tion stops local sponge iron plants would pro~ 
vide employment to thousands during tl 


winter months 
melting stock 


Their condensed product 
then could be shipped by rz 
to the steel furnaces for final processing 

Members of 








the committee are al think- 


ing of conditions after the war. To k e 
these small plants near the resources of ma- 
terials and men will put many more hands to 
the all-important task of winning the war 


These furnaces, whether large or small, will 
accomplish many of the desired effects cf 
a labor draft without its undesirable feat 
LOCAL PURCHASING POWER, JOBS, AND FREEDOM 
TO PRODUCE 

Local residents and farms uld not only 
operate the plants but also assist in thea 
mining and hauling of the ore from | 
properties. Such a small plant could con- 
serve and retain for the y in 
materials, services, and pay roll ut $750,- 


000 annually. 
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The committee has become mindful of the 
great Pacific Northwest. Certain areas there 
have definite grounds for expansion. This 
region has tremendous natural resources that 
fit perfectly into the production of steel. 
Furthermore, in this region are some of the 
world’s greatest shipbuilding plants and 
naval stations. They need steel, steel, and 
more steel. Though the raw materials lie at 
their very doors, much steel is shipped to 
them from the Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Baltimore areas. What folly so to tax the 
railroads and rolling stock needed for other 
war materials. 

America has long been known as a land 
of technical skill and industrial genius. Re- 
lease these brains to work our natural re- 
sources more effectively and the Axis is beaten. 
Permit continuation of present inefficiency, 
even though coupled with a burning desire 
for service to our country, and we fail. We 
have both the raw materials and brains to do 
the job. That is how and why the steel 
> will be licked 







T not times when stock excuses for 
ina yn will suffice. Our men are dying over- 
Seé > can get steel and the best fighting 
too lenty of them must be ready for our 
men. A united nation joins in the demand 
that nothing shall stand in the way of win- 
, y h wa 


Amendment to Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
pe: in this discussion—whether or 
not we shall tie the hands of the Army 
by making it mandatory that boys 18, 
19, and 20 be given 1 year’s training be- 
fore being to combat—we should 
begin at the beginning and ask ourselves, 
What are we of this Congress striving to 
do; what is our objective? 

If we think about the feelings of 
fathers and mothers, and look upon these 
18- and 19-year-old boys as babies, if 
we follow our hearts and natural senti- 
ment shall vote for the amendment. 

depends upon what our big objective 
is. It seems to me that overshadowing 

] : his objective: Victory for our 
country against the forces of 
yranny nd oppression. If you will 
that this is our main ob- 
then we can proceed logically. 


~ ly . 
x axer, 


sent 


S, We 


agree witn me 


this objective, we ought to 

he best that is in not only our 
rts but our heads as well. 

We are a democratic nation, a peace- 


ople. We are fighting totali- 

Eighteen-, nineteen-, 

ar-old youths of these na- 

” taught time they 
} 


boast, and hate, 


Irom the 


to strut 


nd that man reaches his fullest develop- 

! oO! n wal We believe man is 
nething better than to 

Le nis leHnows But we are fight- 

] ho believe differently—their 

beli mak ‘efficiency in war. If we 
( to our peace-loving ways, our be- 
] v n r sof sin war. We 
must shuffi the ways of peace in order 


to defeat our enemies. We cannot fight 
a comfortable war. The only way we 
can win is to throw everything we have 
got into it. 

The protest against 18- and 19-year- 
old boys going into combat is a protest 
against war itself. I would to God that 
this war could be fought by the older 
men but it cannot. Speed and strength 
and suppleness and daring are the attri- 
butes of youth. Youth assimilates easily. 
Youth makes the sacrifices in every war. 
That is one of the reasons why war is so 
abhorrent to us. .War is not normal. 
In normal times the sons bury their 
fathers. In these times, the fathers 
bury their sons. 

Let us, the people of this country, now, 
while the pain and agony is upon us, 
hereby resolve that this war shall not 
be fought in vain, that this United States 
of America shall take the lead in coop- 
erating with other nations for the aboli- 
tion of war. 

No price is too great to pay for per- 
manent peace. It may be that this is 
the beginning of a new era. It may be 
that the lips of this generation are 
touched with fire. Let us be worthy of 
this generation. We must put aside sen- 
timent and emotion and keep in mind our 
main objective—victory over the forces 
that love war. We must be men of steel. 
We must fight fire with fire. Every Mem- 
ber of this body is heavy hearted today. 
Reluctantly though it may be, regret- 
fully though it may be, we must vote 
against this amendment, 





A Letter to Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter from Hon. John O'Connor to a 
real Democrat, James A. Farley, former 
national chairman of the Democratic 
Party: 

New York, November 4, 1942. 
Hon. JAMeEsS A. FARLEY, 
Democratic Headquarters 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City 

Drar Jim: Your President did the job all 
right 

As you know, I feel deeply that you should 
be another victim of such unparalleled in- 
gratitude; but, as you and I know, it started 
just after you were successful in the Presi- 
dential reelection of 1936 

He first destroyed the Democratic Party in 
New York. City. He made no bones about 
that. He publicly said he would—and he did. 

Yesterday he destroyed our party in the 
State—not avowedly, as he did in the city, 
but subterraneously. No active Democrat be- 
lieved his repetitious support of Jack Ben- 
nett no more than they believed bis denial 
that he said he was against you for 
Vice President because you were a Catholic. 
And when you had the audacity to go on your 
own, and suggest a candidate for Governor, he 
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All the work that was started about 30 
years ago under the leadership of Mr. Charles 
F. Murphy to make this a Democratic State 
has been undone. Al Smith, as our standard 
bearer, blazed the way. Then, despite his ad- 
vice, our party succumbed to a leader who 
was never a real Democrat but had several 
times fought the organization and continu- 
cusly boasted of his votes for Republican can- 
didates. 

The act of window dressing should be left to 
department stores—not practiced by political 
parties. 

One refreshing result of yesterday’s elec- 
tion was, however, the echo of what happened 
at the Brooklyn convention—proof positive 
that the Communist-dominated American 
Labor Party, with headquarters on the Voiga, 
does not hold the balance of power along the 
Hudson. 

What has happened in our great State will 
be multiplied in 1944, unless the real Demo- 
cratic leaders like yourself take hold and 
lead the real Democrats out of the Roosevelt- 
New Deal party, using the alias “Demo- 
cratic.” Those real Democrats who stood by 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson in its 
darkest hours, such as 1920, want no truck 
with the starry-eyed, radical, non-American 
group who are now running the show. 

The press reports that some Moscowitz 
is going to ask you to quit as State chair- 
man. That must be the fellow who, every 
once in a while, holds a conference in the 
butler’s pantry at the White House. I don’t 
have to tell a Farley what to do with the 
likes of him. 

There were some 6,000,0C0 Democrats who 
voted for Mr. Willkie in 1940. He would 
have defeated the New Deal were it not that 
3,000,000 Republicans who yoted in 1936 for 
Mr. Landon thoughtlessly put certain for- 
eign sympathies ahead of concern for our 
domestic debacle. Their dizziness is over 
now, and from ten to fifteen million Demo- 
crats in the Nation will not support, in 1944, 
a continuance of the present non-American 
set-up. You are their natural leader. We 
have two strikes on us now, in the city and 
the State, and unless you step up to the 
plate the present batter-up will swing for 
the third time and throw the whole game. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O'CONNOR, 





Address of Hon. W. R. Poage at Dedica- 
tion of McCloskey General Hospital, 
Temple, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rzc- 
oRD, I include the following address of 
Hon. W. R. Poace, Member of Congress, 
Eleventh Texas District, delivered at the 
dedication of McCloskey General Hos- 
pital at Temple, Tex., on November 4, 
1942: 

Mr. Chairman and my friends, we are as- 
sembled here this afternoon at the site of one 
of the great institutions of human rehabili- 
tation that have been established across our 
broad land for the purpose of alleviating, in- 
sofar as may be possible, the pain and suf- 
fering that is being visited on the world by 


the murderers of Berlin and Tokyo. We have 
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met not so much to dedicate a hospital, 
proud though we are of this magnificent 
plant and of this splendid staff of physicians, 
nurses, and other attendants, and we are 
proud of you, Colonel Betha, and all of your 
staff. We are happy to have you with us and 
to welcome you as neighbors. We are pleased 
that our great Government has seen fit to 
select central Texas as the site of what we 
understand is one of the largest and most 
substantially built hospital units in the 
United States. We feel that Temple, the 
beautiful hospital center of the Southwest, 
is the ideal location for a double-unit insti- 
tution. We feel we are fortunate to have you 
and, frankly, we feel that you and your fu- 
ture patients are fortunate to be in Temple. 
We hope that your location and that of this 
great institution may be permanent. We 
believe that it is a happy arrangement. We 
recognize, however, that the wishes and the 
welfare of your staff and of the people of 
central Texas, like the welfare of individuals 
everywhere, is of slight moment indeed, when 
compared with the needs of our soldiers. Be- 
lieving this and recalling the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on Gettysburg Battlefield, “We 
cannot dedicate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us,” 
and may I say that from this inspiring evi- 
dence of the colicitude of our Government 
for those who serve it that we, the people, 
take increased devotion to the great cause 
for whose defenders this institution was 
erected and to which it is already dedicated. 
Let us here dedicate ourselves to the great 
task resting on us as citizens of the bulwark 
of freedom. 

This war can only be won by the bravery 
and sacrifice of our armed forces. We have 
no misgivings as to the devotion of our 
soldiers and sailors. They will do their part. 
Will those of us here at home measure up 
as well? This war can be lost through gov- 
ernmental blundering and through civilian 
complacency. In other words, while you may 
well say that you alone cannot win the war, 
you cannot escape the terrible responsibility 
that goes with the knowledge that you may 
lose the war. In like manner I realize that 
I, as the representative of a quarter of a 
million of the finest people on earth, must 
accept a large measure of responsibility for 
far-reaching decisions that are being made 
each day. I may make mistakes during 
these trying days just as you may but I 
take satisfaction in the knowledge that all 
of us are trying as best we can, with the 
judgment that God gives each of us, to make 
our every act contribute to the speedy and 
successful prosecution of the war. 

Daily, we in Congress are faced with dif- 
ficult decisions as to the actual necessity of 
various proposed sacrifices on the part of 
the people. I know that the people of Texas 
will never hesitate to make any sacrifice 
which they can see will reasonably contribute 
to the success of the United Nations. The 
majority of the people is far more willing to 
accept sacrifices than is the majority of Con- 
gress to enforce regulations calling for sacri- 
fices. I have not, however, believed and I 
do not now believe in the theory of regula- 
tion, restriction, and sacrifice simply for the 
Sake of sacrifice itself. The normal routine 
life of our citizens should without question 
give way to the needs of cur war effort even 
to the very lifeblood of the individual who is 
called to the armed forces. But the evi- 
dence should be conclusive that the sacrifice 
of the individual will be needed for the bene- 
fit of the Nation. 

An example of what I mean is found in the 
Selective Service Act. Surely no Representa- 





tive of the people ever found it pleasant to 
vote for legislation which would impose on 
his neighbors and his friends the grave neces- 
sity of giving up all that they possess and 
forsaking all those whom they hold dear to 
march away to fight a foreign foe. 


I found 





it most distasteful to support such legisla- 
tion, but I felt that the very existence of cur 
Republic required it. Under these circum- 
stances my duty was clear and I voted for the 
draft. 

When the legislation was first passed, and 
when it was later amended, I did not believe 
that then existing conditions required that 
we ask men under 20 to make this sacrifice. 
I, therefore, did not seek to impcse what 
would have been then an unnecessary burden. 
With the progress of the war and the develop- 
ment of war industry the need for additional 
manpower in our armed forces has become 
acute. Men who could not have been trained 
& year ago are now needed. They can be 
secured only by taking men under 20, or by 
taking older men who would leave families 
at home. I for one have no relish for the 
draft of 18- and 19-year-old men, but, for 
that matter, I have no relish for this whole 
bloody business cof war. This war is the re- 
sult of no choice of ours. On December 7 
the enemy attacked and killed our fellow 
citizens in the most brutal and treacherous 
manner. We are at war. We have no other 
choice. We have no choice today but to win 
the war. If it requires manufacture of more 
munitions, we will make them. If it requires 
the production of more food, we will grow it, 
even though there has been a disposition in 
certain high places to ignore the vital role 
of agriculture in this war. If grim reality 
requires the erection of more hospitals, we 
will build them; and if more of our precious 
sons are needed, we will give them. 

The Nation is now face to face with the 
necessity of either calling young men of 18 
and 19 or of calling young fathers with little 
boys of 8 or 9 at home. This is not a pleasant 
choice, but as I see it my choice is clear. I 
voted, and the Congress has voted, to take 
the younger single men first. I realize full 
well that every mother of one of these young 
men looks on him as a child. I realize that 
my mother up in Waco still thinks of me as 
being about 8 years old. 

I realize that this is the way that the 
mothers who are writing me now, urging that 
we either defer the calling of these young 
men or that we enforce various limitations 
on their use, feel about their sons. I have 
no words of criticism for these distressed 
mothers I wish I could assure each one of 
them that it would not be necessary to call 
her boy, but, if I were able to do this, I 
would have to tell an approximately equal 
number of younger mothers we were going 
to leave their babies without the care of a 
father, that we were going to leave them 
without the aid and companionship of a hus- 
band, that we were going to break the sacred 
ties of home and parenthood just as they 
were becoming most endearing. 

It may yet become necessary to call these 
family men. If it does, I shall favor such a 
procedure because I know their wives and 
children would rather make even the su- 
preme sacrifice that Mrs. McCloskey and her 
little boy have made than to live in a country 
dominated by nazi-ism. I, therefore, do not 
want to be understood today as promising 
complete and continual deferment even to 
fathers of families, but I am of the definite 
opinion that, before we call these heads of 
existing families, that we should call the 
younger men. 

I realize that many of you will agree that 
the younger men should be called but that 
you may still urge that these men should 
be promised a longer period of training than 
is given to other soldiers or that they should 
be given some kind of continued immunity 
from foreign service until they attain a 
greater age. These proposals very naturally 
have a great superficial appeal for all of 
us, but they will not stand the test of 
careful analysis. In the very first place, we 
are faced with the question: “Do we need 
these men or don’t we?” If we need, we 
necd them for service. Certainly we don’t 
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need them simply for limited duty. If we 
don’t need these 18- and 19-year-clds, we 
should not call them at all. For my part, I 


accept the positive statements of the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief cf all cur 
armed forces, of the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy, of the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief of Naval Operations, all of whom 


have stated definitely that we do need the 
men. I belicve we need the men. I thin 
that this war is serious. I don’t think 
can be won by half-way measures. I pray 


that we will not again repeat the mistake of 
“too little and too late’. As I see it, ge 


placing of substantial limitations on the 
service of these men may very readily result 
in just such a situation. If it does, we wiil 


certainly have done these boys no favor. 
On the contrary, we shall have done them 

grievous wrong. We all know that cur total 
losses will be less if we develop our maxi- 
mum strength as rapidly as possible. There- 








fore, if we consider nothing except the wel- 
fare of the 18- and 19-year men, scund 
judgment seems to require that they e 


trained at once and used whenever and 
wherever they are needed. 

But there are other considerations. There 
is the question of basic fair play. Every 
American soldier is entitled to fair and equal 
treatment at the hands of his government 
Among other things, every soldier is en- 
titled to receive all the training he reason- 
ably needs before being sent into combat 
He is entitled to this training regardless of 
his age, whether he is 18 or 48, and as a 
matter of fact, everyohe knows that it or- 
dinarily takes longer to train an olde! 
than it does one of the younger group. [I 
for one do not intend to give my supy ) 
any proposal that will establish any red 
class in the American Army. Our soldiers 
are all Americans. All have the same stak 
in an American victory., All are entitl 
the same careful training. I propose to 
that all of them get it. 

We all know that the younger men make 
better soldiers. We know that we can reason- 
ably expect to strike harder blov 
enemy with a million young men than 
can with a like number of older men, which 
is but another way of saying that the total 
American losses necessary to accomplish any 
given result will be less if our force l 
a@ reasonably large percent of young men 
than our losses will be if these younger n 
are lacking. I want to save these Ame! 
lives. It is interesting to note th 
average age of the Confederate armie 
only 17 years and 6 months. I tl 
all agree that the world has 
soldiers. The average age of the Ur 
was only 1 year greater. 
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The point I make is that the Nation nee 
the younger men. They are today volunt 
ing by the thousand They v 
their country, but if we are ccrre¢ r 
assumption that a_ selective-service 
spreads the burden more fairly and ju 


then it should be applicable to this age er 
It is not, in my cpinion, going to inj 
young men. I finished high school 
I was just 18 years old at that 

in as an enlisted man. It is true tl I did 
no fighting, but I believe that I le 
enough from first-hand experi: t 


> 


that a man of 18 can and w 
from army service—much more, I tl} 
a man of 38 could gain 

Nor should we overicok the impossibl d- 
ministrative problems imposed by any lc¢g - 
tion prohibiting the use of younger 





cverseas. To be cfective, these younger 1 
must be trained with the older unit 
only part of the men could be moved 
training was complete, it would mean t) 
actually none of the forces could be mover 





On the other hand, where certain brigh 
young men are assigned to tech: ul dutie 

such as radio work, mechanics, et it would 
be impossible to send them to their posts 
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without a year’s training in a type of service 
where they would never be used. As an ex- 
ample, I have a neighbor boy who has out- 
standing ability in the field of radio. He is 
only 18. He recently enlisted and was shortly 
sent to the Middle East to build radio plants. 
He needed no additional training here in 
America. It is true that he went to a com- 
bat area, but he had the training he needed 
to do the work assigned to him. 

The Army is in a better position to deter- 
mine the training needs of its men than are 
Members of Congress or laymen throughout 
the country. Political interference with the 
training and disposition of troops has handi- 
capped our war efforts throughout our his- 
tory, and in this war Hitler has relied on 
political interference with the military com- 
mands of the United Nations to weaken our 
efforts. Let us avoid this mistake that has 
been so costly in the past. 

It is perfectly proper for the legislative 
branch of government to determine broad 





policies. To decide whether men should be 
drafted. What ages and what cccupations 


should be exempted for the over-all good of 
the Naticon—military and civilian alike, but 
the Army should not be required to look to 
politicians for guidance on the use of men 
that are assigned to it for service. If we are 
going to give the Army a certain number of 
men, and if we are going to expect it to do a 
job with those men, we are going to have to 
let the Army use the men as it sees fit. 

So, my friends, we come back to the one 
all-important questign: Are we going to rec- 
og! the seriousness of this war as Dr. 
Jim McCloskey did and steel ourselves to 
meke the supreme sacrifice if necessary or 

we going to try to fight a part-time war 

l endeavor to carry on business and pleas- 
ure as usual. On our answer depends the 
difference between victory and defeat. I 
cannot but believe that the American people 
are ready to follow the glorious example of 
Jim McCloskey. Judge and Mrs. McCloskey, 
your son, and Mrs. James McClosKey, your 
husband, has given us an example and an 


tic 


ize 





inspiration that I know the people of all 
America will seek to emulate. Colonel 
Bethea, this institution stands as a visible 
monument to the sacrifice of a great Ameri- 
can citizen. It also stands as a beacon of 
inspiration to the splendid citizenship of 
c 1 Texas. I know that these people 
Will ne r let you down. 
Gasoline Rationing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
atey E I 
HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


fr 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
in the Recorp a public acknowledg- 
ment of the scores and even hundreds of 
protests that I have received against the 
of gasoline throughout the Na- 
in order to conserve rubber for the 

The letters that have come 
1 my people in Indiana, including 
ho live both in and out of my dis- 


| 
| 








trict, te y very forcibly to their patri- | 
ot i - willingness to conserve | 
‘as a vital necessity for the all- | 
out wal ‘They have all pledged to 
keep W n the 35-mile speed limit. I 
wish to add that during the time that I 


was at home since the recess of the House 
I saw no one driving in my district who 
was exceeding that rate. I know they 
are loyal and eager to continue to obey 
the limit laid down to save rubber. 

In view of the general cooperation of 
my people, I have taken up this matter 
with the officials who have the problem 
in charge and discussed the problem 
carefully, but up to the present time the 
only asurance they will give me is as 
follows: 

The President, this summer, appointed 
Mr. Bernard Baruch as chief of a com- 
mittee to study the situation, and ac- 
cording to their interpretation of Mr. 
Baruch’s report the latter insists upon 
an immediate Nation-wide rationing of 
gasoline as the only way to conserve rub- 
ber. Therefore the officials claim they 
will begin such rationing of gasoline on 
December 2. 

However much we may disagree witt 
the feasibility of this decision it appears 
that this country is in for the expendi- 
ture of a tremendous amount of money 
which will be necessary to carry out the 
so-called remedy for rubber shortage. 

I have available a few copies of the 
official statement by the Gas Rationing 
Section of the O. P. A., and I am send- 
ing these to the friends who have written 
me that they may thus get the point of 
view of the administration. 





Yesterday, November 9; Tomorrow, 
November 11 


REMARKS 


Or 
WR OOLIAR f ARTI ER 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as the sun went down on yes- 
terday, patriotic Americans everywhere 
could exclaim in the words of Shake- 
speare, “So foul and fair a day I have not 
seen.” 

They were thrilled by the cheering 
news of the success of our brave men in 
North Africa, and by that which brought 
renewed hopes for the ones on Guadal- 
canal. These reports brought hopes of 
an early victory and inspired our people 
to renewed eflorts to win this war which 
we are fighting, not for some new sys- 
tem of government, not for Some new 
social order, not for some new economic 
theory, not for some new way of life, but 
to preserve our own American institu- 
tions, our own constitutional government 
with its guaranties of liberty, its sacred 
Bill of Rights, the preservation of the 
States, and the blessed assurance that 
the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness shall not perish from the 
earth. 

While this encouraging news was com- 
ing from abroad, they saw a most de- 
pressing picture here at home. They 
saw the Congress, or at least the House of 
Representatives, refuse to guarantee a 
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year’s training for our teen-age boys be- 
fore sending them into combat. 

They saw Wendell L. Willkie stand be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States and desecrate the names of both 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 
in arguing that an alien ought not to be 
denied citizenship merely because he is 
a Communist who does not believe in 
the Constitution, and who is dedicated to 
the overthrow of this Government by 
force and violence. He desecrated the 
names of Jefferson and Lincoln by twist- 
ing the meanings of their expressions to 
make it appear that they were both 
Marxist revolutionists or Communists 
because Jefferson advocated the Declara- 
ticn of Independence, and Lincoln in a 
speech when he was here in the House 
justified the secession of Texas from 
Mexico. That part of Mr. Willkie’s court 
room oratory was not only ridiculously 
misleading, but it was an insult to the 
memories of both Lincoln and Jefferson. 

On yesterday the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision imposing a pen- 
alty on a farmer of 49 cents a bushel for 
raising wheat for his own use under a 
law passed by Congress. Thomas Jefier- 
son said that whenever the Government 
can tell the farmers when to sow and 
when to reap, the Nation will want bread. 
That day seems to have arrived. In op- 
posing the first Bankhead bill, limiting 
cotton acreage, I said that heretofore our 
farmers had prayed for favorable seasons 
and abundant harvests, and that in the 
future they might pray for crop failures 
in order not to be more heavily taxed or 
sent to jail. 

It is said that Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, while attending a meeting of 
super-New Dealers here in Washington, 
applauded lustily when one speaker said 
that the New Deal, as they understood it, 
was “more dyramic than fascism and 
more revolutionary than communism.” 
In other words, the New Deal, as they un- 
derstood it was more dangerous to Ameri- 
can institutions than fascism and more 
destructive to them than communism. 

That is not what I stand for; thet is 
not what the American people want; that 
is not what our brave men are fighting 
for. 

Tomorrow, November 11, will be Armi- 
stice Day—the anniversary of one of the 
greatest events in history. We shall cele- 
brate it with a fecling of hope that our 
victorious boys may soon be marching 
home again to find the same flag flying at 
the same place and over the same insti- 
tutions their fathers established. 





Farmers Share-the-Car Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 

OF 


IN THE FOUSE OF 


MINNESOTA 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Spe 
leave to extend my remarks 






ker, under 
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orp, I inciude the following letter and 
accompanying statement: 


OFFICE OF PricE ADMINISTRATION, 
Park Rapids, Minn., October 30, 1942. 
Congressman Haro_tp KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I want to bring to your atten- 
tion a farmer share-the-car program we 
are attempting to sponsor in Hubbard 
County. Naturally it will not amount to any- 
thing unless we can get men of your stature 
interested in such a program. We believe it 
is very essential that some action be taken 
on this program or a similar one at the earliest 
possible time, 

We hope that you will go over the enclosed 
outline carefully and write us your opinion 
on just how we may go about getting this 
across. 

Yours truly, 
Don BIsHop, 


Chairman, War Price and Ration 
Board, No. 29, Hubbard County, 
Minn, 


FARMERS SHARE-THE-CAR PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATION 


A farmers share-the-car program may be 
organized through the services of the county 
agents of Minnesota and other States. 

Farm leaders have been appointed in each 
neighborhood for dissemination of agricul- 
tural information. These leaders were ap- 
pointed by the township boards in coopera- 
tion with the county agents. This leader 
or an elected leader will act as the head of 
each neighborhood “Share your car to mar- 
ket group.” 

The neighborhocd shall be defined by con- 
venience and may be as large as a township, 
but should not have less than 10 farm 
families as members. It shall be flexible and 
should be cpen for membership to any farm 
family living near its area, providing its 
emergency car is nearer to the foreign farmer 
or that road conditions make it more feasible 
that the emergency car transport the sick or 
injured of a family to medical care. 


DUTIES OF ELECTED OR APPOINTED LEADERS 


As soon as possible, and before, or on a 
given date, a meeting will be called of all 
farm family heads living in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The leader will be supplied with forms, 
sample attached, and will have each car 
owner in the group fill out the registration 
form. A program of alternate trips to the 
market should be arranged at this meeting. 
The best car in the neighborhood, with the 
best tires and the most central location, 
should be selected as the neighborhood emer- 
gency car. An alternate emergency vehicle 
should also be selected. Registration slips 
should be held by the leader for reference to 
phone numbers and locations of the farmers 
in the neighborhood group. 

The leader will necessarily have a tele- 
rhone. He will act as an information center 
and will instruct farmers who call him as 
to what farm families need transportation 
to town or what marketing must be done 
for a farm family of that particular neigh- 
borhood for any given shopping day. 

The leader will also have nominal control 
of the emergency car or cars in his neighbor- 
hood They will instruct emergency-car 
owners whenever the need arises that the 
Services of the car is needed and by whom 
and for what in the communi®. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNTY AGENTS 

The county agent will mimeograph a suffi- 
cient quantity of registration forms to take 
care of the farm families under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

He will also see that each neighborhocd is 
lined up with a leader and will supply him 
With forms and general instructions 





He will report to the mileage rationing 
board any and all emergency cars set up by 
the farmers in each neighborhocd. 


MILEAGE RATIONING PROCEDURE 


Neighborhood emergency cars will have the 
same priority rating ‘or grade 2 tires as those 

ehicles used to transport defense workers 
under the group transportation plan. 

Emergency cars will also receive supple- 
mental gas rationing if this is considered 
necessary by the local board mileage panel. 

The clerk of the local board shall keep a 
file for all emergency cars in the jurisdiction 
of that beard. 


REASONS WHY A FARM SHARE-THE-cAR PROGRAM 
SHOULD EE INITIATED 


1. It will stimulate the farmer with the 
importance of his preduction effort and will 
give him somewhat near the same status as 
the defense worker in the mileage rationing 
program. 

2. It will tend to alleviate the farmers diffi- 
culties caused by poor casings that are gen- 
erally unrecappable on farm cars. 

(a) Granting grade 2 tires to emergency 
cars will assure the farmer of the neighbor- 
hood that his produce will ficw to market and 
his supplies will get back to him. 

(b) In sparsely settled rural communities 
and others, too, many doctors have been 
drafted or have enlisted in the armed services. 
Doctors cannot make country Calls as freely 
as previously because now two doctors some- 
times take care of the same territory as five 
did before the war. Generally they are older 
men. Emergency cars will give the farmer of 
the neighborhood the assurance that the sick 
and injured of his family can be taken to 
the doctor’s office or hospital for emergency 
care. 

3. This program will tend to keep many 
farmers on the farm doing the necessary job 
that they know best. 

Respectfully submitted by, 
Down BISHOP, 
Chairman, War Price and Ration 
Board No. 6429, Hubbard County, 
Park Rapids, Minn. 
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Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 9, 1942 
Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, as a citi- 
zen and as a Representative of a great 
many citizens who would be affected by 
the proposed mandatory rationing of 
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gasoline as a rubber-conservation meas- 
ure, I have requested Leon Henderson, 
the Price Administrator, to intervene for 
a postponement of the gasoline rationing 
program for 90 days to give the public 
an opportunity through voluntary coop- 
eration to attain the objectives sought. 
I have presented my appeal in the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Henderson: 


Hon. LEON HENDERSON, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. HENDERSON: On behalf of a vast 
majority of the people of Indiana, whom I 
in part represent, I am writing to earnestly 
beseech you to hold up mandatory coupon 
gasoline rationing at least until it can be 
ascertained whether the same or even more 
effective results cannot be obtained without 
imposing this repulsive species of regimen- 
tation on our people. 

Voluntary cocperation is the American way 
of life. Compulsion is an attribute of the 
totalitarianism which is so distasteful to free 
men and women and so repugnant to the 
American concept of life. Free pecple resent 
regimentation but will gladly cooperate in a 
program of gasoline and rubber conservation. 
Personally 1 believe that one-half of the pub- 
licity given to threatened rationing, if devoted 
to an appeal for voluntary ccoperation, would 
solve the problem as it should be solved. I 
believe that if given the opportunity the 
people can ard will handle this problem of 
gasoline and rubber conservation themselves 
without the necessity of any regimentation 
at all by the United States Government. This, 
in my opinion, they are prepared to do by 
universal agreement on the following points: 

(1) A 35-mile-an-hour-speed limit; 

(2) A promise to forego all automobile 
trips except such as may be absolutely neces- 
sary; and 

(3) An understanding that wherever pos- 
sible every automobile driver will fill his 
vehicle to capacity load under a “share the 
ride” system by accommodating as passengers 
neighbors who may be traveling in the same 
direction that he is. 

I respectfully plead with you to use your 
great influence to see that the proposed 
mandatory gas-rationing order is postponed 
for 90 days in order to give this voluntary 
plan a try-out. I feel positively certain that 
as a means of conserving rubber the volun- 
tary plan will demonstrate results fully as 
effective as the mandatory plan, if not more 





so, and at the same time will preserve the 
freedom of action which is the precious 


heritage of American citizens. I have just 
returned from Indiana where I traveled ex- 
tensively by automobile and in all of my 
travels there I did not see an automobile 
going at a higher speed than 35 miles an 
hour, from which Linfer that that speed limit 
already is being generally observed 

While I think the results I have described 
can be obtained voiuntarily I believe th 
American public would be much happier 
a speed limit were enforced by a revoking c 
license rather than by coupon rationing 
which unquestionably would enco1 


or 








many inequities, inconveniences, and 
ships. 

if gasoline is to be rationed by lle of 
thumb, thousands upon thousands of retail 
concerns will be forced to close becau of 
inability to get gasoline for ] 3 





cars and many thousands, perha} lions, 
who live beyond a bus or rail transportation 
facility will be unable to get : 





and will be thrown out of empl er Let 
us build up morale by putting people on 
their honor and aiso saving a lot of people 
from losing their way of making 1 I b 
living. 

I found our people in Indiana and the Mid- 
west generally are very bitter over the prospect 
that an enormous paid personnel may be 
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saddled on the taxpayers, estimated as high 
as 250,000 persons, to administer rationing on 
a national scale, thus accentuating the critical 
labor shortage. This manpower is needed 
much more for other things. To tie it up by 
creating a bureaucratic army to spy on the 
pecple would be deeply resented. 

Our people point out that the police are 
elready set up to handle the 35-mile-an-hour 
speed limit, without any extra cost whatever. 
They fear that, in addition to causing grucl- 
ing hardships in many instances, coupon ra- 
tioning of gasoline would make snoopers out 
of friends and neighbors and certainly at a 
time like this would create disunity when 
unity is so much needed. 

As a citizen and as a representative of citi- 
gens who are much worried over this matter, 
I am appealing to you because I believe you 
are in a position to render a tremendous in- 
fluence toward a satisfactory solution of the 
dificult gasoline-rationing problem by giving 
the people of this Republic a 90-day oppor- 
tunity, at least, to see if they will not volun- 
tarily conserve tires and gas as much as pos- 
sible without materially hampering the busi- 
ness of the covnt:y and the freedom of action 
wich we so much prize. 

Why not postpone this rationing program 
for 90 days? 

I would greatly appreciate a reply at your 
Carly convenience. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Louis LupLow. 





They, Too, Are Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CF 


E 4 ne ' 
HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the fcllowing editorial from 
the Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune of Octo- 
ber 18, 1942: 











THEY, TOO, ARE GUILTY 

The lIynching of two colored youths in 
Clarke County, Miss., for a criminal attack 
upon a young white girl, is deeply unfortu- 
nate and Mississippi will receive much severe 
Cenunciation for the outbreak of lawlessness. 
Meanwhile much of this denunciatory ma- 
terial will come from persons who share in 
the guilt of the youths who committed the 
brutal attack 

For months now a group of hair-brained 
far have been at work upon a systematic 
Cc: ign to bring about racial equality in 
the South and they have been enabied to 
enlist the most powerful support. 

Numerous magazines of great influence 
have been enticed into giving much space to 
this subject and have utilized many photo- 
er in trying to help the movement along, 
in t photographs of persons of great 
prominence in Washington as they mingled 
with colored persons. Colored women have 
been s 1 modeling fashionable garments 
for women, and there has been continuing 
stre upo! e claim that racial distinctions 
in the South are hurtful to the war effort 
because of the influence on Indians, Africans, 
and « peoples. The sum of the whole 
camnai I been to prove that there should 
be 1 ines of division among the races: that 
one is good as another 


All of this poisonous propag 


! inda has un- 
doubtedly had the effect of putting false and 
dange minds of many 


thoughtless colored youths, as well as the 


rous notions in the 


er SSS SSS sss sss stele 


more reckless type of men, and to such in- 
fluences may be traced the crimes of the Mis- 
sissippi youths who paid with their lives for 
a hideous attack upon a young white girl. 

It is precisely the same kind of insidious 
influence that caused some misguided colored 
soldiers to shoot up Flagstaff, Ariz., recently 
because they were refused admission to a 
night club that was for white persons. They 
had heard from Washington that they were 
as good as anybody and were entitled to mix 
and mingle as they desired, and in trying to 
carry out this theory one was killed and an- 
other was wounded as the police quelled the 
riot their action caused. 

Southern leaders among the colored pop- 
ulation know that the evils that spring from 
the form of propaganda that now are being 
so widely exploited and are almost solidly 
against it. They wish to live in peace with 
their white neighbors and are perfectly satis- 
fied with the social arrangements that now 
exist and which have existed for so long. 

However, the attitude of these wise leaders 
among southern Negroes strikes no responsive 
chord among the politically minded in the 
North. They are determined to put over ra- 
cial equality, no matter how many lives of 
southern Negroes may be sacrificed in the 
process, and it is going to require much more 
sound sense in the North then has yet been 
displayed to bring the dangerous movement 
to a close. 





The People Wait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal of November 
5, 1942: 

THE PEOPLE WAIT 

To those who despair that independence of 
thought and vigor of action any longer count 
in the political life of this State there is 
cheering evidence to the contrary in the per- 
formance of two of the candidates in Tues- 
day’s election. 

Neither of them, to be sure, was elected, 
but both made remarkable runs against over- 
whelming odds, and they did it because their 
appeal was in refreshing contrast to that of 
the routine politicians who dominated the 
party tickets. We refer to Charles F. Eden, 
Republican candidate for Congress in the 
First District, and Hoyt W. Lark, independent 
candidate for mayor of Cranston. 

Mr. Eden, during the last 2 years, has 
energetically tried to rouse the leadership 
of his party in this State from the sleep of 
death into which it has sunk. He urged the 
nomination of Wendell L. Willkie as the Re- 
publican candidate for President in 1940 at a 
time when the Grand Old Party bigwigs in 
Rhode Island were ccld toward the radical 
Indianan. Following that, he sought with 
all the strength at his command to force 
the party here to repudiate the label of iscla- 
tionism that its leaders were content to keep 
pinned to it right up to the eve of Pearl Har- 
bor. He urged the dropping of partisanship 
and united support for President Roosevelt's 
foreign policies, and when war came he 
pressed for its vigorous prosecution, to the 
exclusion of all partisan political considera- 
tions 

When he was nominated for Congress this 
fall he told his party and the people of his 
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district exactly what they could expect of him 
if he were elected. “I shall,” he said, “vote 
to tax you more heavily if necessary, to take 
your automobiles and rubber if necessary, 
to draft capital and labor and industry if 
necessary; to do whatever else is necessary 
to win this war.” 

The public liked this kind of plain talk. 
Mr. Eden’s opponent in Tuesday's election 
was Congressman Arme J. Foranp, himself a 
strong candidate and a man with an excel- 
lent record during his term in Washington. 
But despite Mr. Forann’s personal strength 
and despite the Democratic tidal wave that 
swept all the other principal candidates of 
that party into office by even larger plurali- 
ties than they achieved in 1940, Mr. Eden 
actually cut his opponent’s margin of vic- 
tory by 2,500 votes. While that was going on 
in the First District, in the Second, where 
the Republican candidate was a party hack 
running against weak opposition, the Demo- 


cratic plurality increased by almost 50 per- 


cent from 1940. 





Address of Cardinal Dougherty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
I have the honor to include the address 
delivered by His Eminence Dennis Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of a solemn pontifical mass, that 
our country will be victorious, in the 

onvention Hall, Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day, November 1, 1942. 

The Postmaster General Frank A, 
Walker, Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle, Mr. Justice Owen Roberis, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestall, 
Gov. Arthur James, Mayor Bernard 

amuel, members of the cabinets of the 
Governor and mayor, Members of Con- 
gress from the city of Philadelphia at- 
tended this very solemn occasion, More 
than 20,000 people crowded the great hall. 
The address delivered by His Eminence 
was broadcast throughout the entire Na- 
tion over the facilities of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and I am sure the 
membership of this House will want to 
read this profound address. 

AppRESS OF His EMINENCE DENNIS CARDINAL 
DOUGHERTY 

To all who have in any way taken part in 
this function, thanks are hereby given. 

They are given first, and above all, to His 
Excellency, our illustrious President, Franklin 


message of greeting and good will, in spite of 
the manifold official calls on his time and 
attention as head of the Nation, particularly 
in these trying days of war with its attendant 
responsibilities and anxieties. We trust he 
will realize how deeply grateful we are to 
him for his thought of us, and for his beauti- 
ful words regarding this celebration. 

It seems not unlikely that the present war 
will usher in a new era for the greater part of 
the modern world; as the onslaughts of the 
northern barbarians against ancient Rome 
introduced a new epoch into the Old World. 
At any rate, should we lose the war, this 
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land will be the choice prize of despoilers. 
It will be pounced upon by vultures, which 
will devour it to the bone. We shall have 
the points of bayonets at our throats and 
the muzzles of muskets pressed against our 
heads. If one wishes to picture to himself 
our fate in case of defeat, he has only to 
look at what has taken place, and is taking 
place, in the conquered parts of Europe. We 
ourselves, then, must shape the future of 
our country. It will depend upon us 
whether we are to win or lose. 

In view of our inexhaustible natural re- 
sources; with a people never yet conquered; 
a people swayed by neither fear, nor servility, 
and endowed with an indomitable will to 
safeguard against all enemies our liberty and 
rights, we must win, we will win, the victory. 

To do so unity and sacrifice are needed. A 
house divided against itself will fall; and, 
therefore, our Nation must not be divided 
against itself as far as the war is concerned. 
To win the victory our entire people, like a 
single unit, must fight shoulder to shoulder 
under our Commander in Chief. Such a 
course is dictated not only by reason, but 
also by revelation; for it has been said: “Let 
every soul be subject to higher powers; for 
there is no power but from God; and those 
that are, are ordained of God.” 

We must sacrifice private interests in be- 
half of the common good. No matter how 
hard the task may be, we will perform it 
without flinching. We will not complain if 
the struggle be prolonged, or costly; nor if it 
strike home to us by lessening luxury and 
depleting coffers; or even by the death of 
those that are dear to us. We are resolved 
to meet, with God’s help, every danger; to 
overcome every obstacle; and to vanquish 
every foe. In order that the shame of defeat 
may not be handed down by us to future gen- 
erations of this country, we will never yield 
to the greed, the treachery, the cruelty of 
our foes. 

As the radio carries my voice to the ends of 
the earth, I gladly send a greeting to our mili- 
tary forces on land, on sea, in the air, wher- 
ever they may be, whether at home or abroad. 
You, our fellow Americans under arms, are 
the hope of our Nation. You wage war, not 
to rob other peoples of home and fatherland 
but to defend your own land and homes; you 
fight for the preservation of the freedom 
handed down to us by our forefathers; you 
risk your lives in the sacred cause of religion 
and civilization. 

You are ever in our minds and hearts and 
are remembered in our prayers. In your dan- 
gers and sufferings you have our sympathy. 
We feel sure that in time to come the children 
of America will read in their schoolbooks the 
story of your valorous deeds and glorious tri- 
umphs; as we, when young, read in our text- 
books of Bunker Hill, Saratoga Heights, and 
Valley Forge. We pray that in every battle 
with our enemies God’s protecting hand may 
be stretched over you. 





Senator George W. Norris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing two editorials, one from the Christian 
Science Monitor of November 5, 1942, and 
the other from the Decatur (Ala.) Daily 
of November 8, 1942. Both of them deal 
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with the retirement from official life of 
Senator Greorce W. Norris, of Nebraska. 
The editorial pages of America have been 
full of fine editorials about this great 
American. These two are typical and 
show the important and lasting place he 
has won in the love and esteem of his 
fellow Americans. 

Senator Norris, through his undying 
interest in and tireless effort for the im- 
provement of the Tennessee River has 
been responsible for the establishment 
of the Tennessee Vailey Authority. 
Through it he has been the venefactor of 
our whole area and has endeared him- 
self lastingly with our people. The edi- 
torial from the Decatur Daily expresses 
the feelings of our people. Grorcr Nor- 
rIs, in or out of official life, will be for- 
ever remembered and honored as a great 
man belonging not to Nebraska alone 
but to the entire Nation as a whole. We 
in the Tennessee Valley claim a special 
interest in him. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
November 5, 1942] 


TO THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEBRASKA 


Dear GrorcE Norris, the papers say you are 
taking your defeat for reelection to the Sen- 
ate hard. They say you feel your 40 years’ 
Service has been repudiated, that you have 
failed, that the people you love have con- 
demned the things you hold most sacred. 

It isn’t so. 

We don’t know why the people of Nebraska 
failed to send you back to Washington. We 
had hoped they would. So did President 
Roosevelt, most of the newspapers, and, we 
believe, a solid majority of Americans. But 
perhaps the people of Nebraska felt that just 
as you have so largely risen above partisan 
politics to stand as Grorce Nornis, independ- 
ent, so had you grown beyond the margins 
of a single State. Whatever the reason, you 
are now released from the responsibilities of 
sectional representation and parliamentary 
restrictions so you can more fully assume 
your position as one of the Nation’s great 
elder statesmen. 

For in the thoughts of the people, GrorcE 
Norris, you stand for integrity and for lib- 
eralism. When you speak, the people listen, 
for, even if they do not agree with what you 
say, they know it is the unselfish voice of 
honesty that they hear. That is not failure; 
that is success of a kind vouchsafed few men. 

Things have changed in Washington since 
you first went there, GrorcE Norris, and you 
have helped to better them. Remember how 
you had to wait a year after your election 
before taking your seat? There are no “lame 
ducks” in Congress now, thanks to you. Re- 
member how you heard Penrose bellowing 
over the telephone to a Wall Streeter: “You 
run the Pennsylvania Railroad, and [il run 
the Senate of the United States”? Things 
like that aren’t true any more. You helped 
dispatch them, GEorcE Norris. 

Remember how Uncle Joe Cannon pun- 
ished you for such a slight breach of party 
rule as voting with the Democrats for ad- 
journment over Washington’s Birthday? 
You helped end things like that. 

If ever again you feel momentarily dis- 
couraged, visit Tennessee Valley Authority 
and see in the vast power, the thriving in- 
dustries, the happy, model homes, and the 
romping children the bright reward for your 
fight to wrest for the people the liberty to 
develop their own natural resources and to 
enjoy more bountifully their abundant be- 
stowals. 

When you first went to Washington, butter 
was 28 cents a pound, a man’s suit sold for 
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$10, and you could buy a real mink muff 
for $15. The Federal Government spent less 
in a year then than it does in a week now. 
Yes, things have changed, have grown, have 
accelerated. You have kept pace, GrorcE 
Norris. Often you have set the pace. 

And now a new field of service opens before 
you. Look not at today’s defeat. Rather 
look back at the triumphs of good you have 
witnessed, then look forward expectantly, 
with good cheer. 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of November 
8, 1942] 


COME WITH US 


Senator Grorce W. Norzis, 81-year-old Ne- 
braskan, father of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and of many other legislations im- 
portant to the American people, was defeated 
this past week for reelection, a distinct loss 
to this Nation. 

Senator Norris was saddened at the defeat, 
told reporters: “The most important thing 
from my viewpoint is that righteousness has 
been crucified and the people I love have 
condemned the things I held most sacred.” 

Defeat comes almost to every man in polit- 
ical life if he follows that calling as a Career, 
but the test of a man comes in his rising 
from defeat. After the personal injury has 
mellowed with time, Senator Norris will begin 
anew to think of his beloved people and by 
writing of his beloved people we include far 
more than the people of Nebraska. GrorcE 
Norris belongs to the people of the United 
States; he certainly is beloved in the Ten- 
nessee Valley to which he brought new life, 
new hope, new ambitions. 

The Daily suggests that at the conclusion 
of his term in Washington that he come 
to the Valley. Come and stay with us, visit 
us, see his dream taking on reality. No 
finer compliment could be paid to the Valiey 
than to have GrorGEe Norris come and make 
his home here. His record in public service 
should continue, his great mind be put to 
work anew in behalf of the people of America. 

Norris will not be forgotten, his unselfish 
devotion to the public cause will live, as 
the Nashville Tennessean aptly said of him, 
“Here in Tennessee, with the enduring evi- 
dence of his great and good works all about 
us, we see GrorGe Norris in the broad per- 
spective, a peerless public servant, himself 
the yardstick we must measure our own men 
by.” 

He should not feel downcast, for what 
greater record of public service has been 
written in the Halls of the Congress than 
that builded by Grorcre Norris for the past 
40 years, a record that will stand for all 
time. 

Come to the Valley, Senator, we shall 
ever be indebted to you, we shall ever wel- 
come you to our hearthstones. Come when- 
ever you can and stay with us always if you 
will, your welcome will never wear away. 








Rationing of Gasoline, Fuel Oil, and 
Kerosene Is Unnecessary and Imprac- 
tical in Oil-Producing Areas 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Soe: 
tion is rapidly approaching 


ker, our Na- 


Nation-w ide 
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gasoline and oil rationing. On Novem- 
ber 22 the Nation-wide rationing pro- 
gram goes into effect. Recent studies 
by the Office of Price Administration 
advise me that passenger-car travel has 
been cut 50 percent since the rationing 
program went into effect in the East last 
July. 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that the Middle 
West, which is so dependent on gasoline 
for transportation, cannot stand this re- 
duction without completely demoralizing 
business and commerce. The prospcrity 
and economic future of our section de- 
pends on the use of the motorcar, motor- 
truck, and farm tractor. A 50-percent 
reduction in the use of any one of these 
weuld seriously affect not only our local 
communities, but our national welfare. 

Cur citizens would be unable to fully 
participate in the war program as they 
desire to by producing food necessary 
for victory. We have towns and com- 
munities in our section that do not have 
access to railroad transportation. It is 
absolutely essential that citizens of these 
communities be allowed the gasoline nec- 
essary for their own transportation as 
well as the movement of the producis 
they raise. ‘The passenger automobile 
has furnished the lifeblood of transpor- 
tation for these communities. These 
passenger cars are used solely for farm 
travel, commercial and business pur- 
poses. It is absolutely essential that the 
people of these communities be granted 
sufficient gasoline to carry on their pres- 
ent farming and commercial operations. 
Our people are most anxious to cooperate 
in every way possible to assist in the 
rubber-saving program. They are com- 
plying by reducing speed rates and limit- 
ing all necessary travel. 

Again I would like to urge that the 
oil-producing areas of the Middle West, 
where there is no oil transportation prob- 
lem, be given a 90-day delay in the in- 
auguration of rationing. Our gasoline 
problem is entirely different from the 
one in the East. There is no question 
but what there is a shortage of gasoline 
and fuel oil in the eastern section be- 
cause of transportation. In our area 
many of our citizens would be close 
enough to oil wells and refineries to 
transport their own gas and fuel oil. I 
want to urge that if the gasoline-ration- 
ing program is to be effective in the oil- 
producing States on November 22 that 
the Office of Price Administration be 
most generous in the allotment given 
motorcar users in that area. Secondly, 
I am absolutely opposed to the rationing 
of fuel oil and kerosene in this area as 
everyone realizes we have a great surplus 
of these two commodities. If they are 
not made available to the consuming 
public, we will be confronte’. with a stor- 


age problem for them. Rumors are cur- 
rent that it will soon be necessary to 
return a lal amount of the surplus 
fuel oil and kerosene back to the oil 
wells. I want to urge that officials in 
the Office of FI Administration give 
this latter n r further study before 
cefinitely enforcing the rationing pro- 
gram. The rationing of gasoline, fuel 
oil, and kei ne in the oil-producing 
areas is unnecessary and impractical. 


| 
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Aleutian Isiands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, so many 
erroneous ideas have been voiced con- 
cerning the Aleutians that in the interest 
of factual accuracy it seems justifiable 
to offer for inclusion in the Rrcorp and 
thus for the information of all who may 
read it the following article evidently 
based upon first-hand personal informa- 
tion written by Mr. William L. Worden, 
newspaper correspondent, as printed in 
the Daily Alaska Empire, Juneau, Alaska: 


The question “What are we fighting for in 
the Aleutian Islands?” has been asked many 
times, and the easiest answers have been 
negative—there are no people, no trees, prac- 
tically no animals, few homes, no farms. 

But an assumption that the Aleutians are 
barren, worthless rocks is unjustified and 
arouses immediate opposition among persons 
who have lived or traveled extensively in the 
islands. 

In the first place, the soil is extremely fer- 
tile, sandy loam, which as a matter of regu- 
larity grows wild pea vines and various 
grasses—almost all nutritious to cattle or 
sheep—waist high on a tall man. Wild rye 
has heads 6 inches long, various valuable 
herbs grow wild, including arnica, digitalis, 
and others. Natives have for centuries lived 
on the berries of the so-called ptarmigan 
bush and on the roots of various tubers when 
other food was unavailable. Caribou and 
reindeer grow fat on th? grass and sport some 
of the finest horn growths to be found any- 
where. 

NATIONAL FOREST 


In a few places where soldiers or trappers 
planted tiny victory gardens as experiments, 
radishes, lettuce, and beets thrive. Some of 
the scil seems lacking in lime, but that is 
its only apparent deficiency. 

Trees are lacking. There are 
planations why—but wherever 
been planted they thrive. On one wind- 
swept isle troops have planted a single sap- 
ling, surrounded it with a tight fence and 
dubbed it the Aleutian National Forest. One 
small juniperlike tree grows naturally on 
some islands. It is a dwarf species only 18 
to 24 inches tall—but a tree nonetheless. 

Contrary to common opinion, the soil is 
not particularly rocky. True, volcanoes in 
places have thrown huge boulders for miles 
toward the beaches. True, too, that nearly 
every island is topped with some kind of fog- 
bound, forbidding peak. But around the 
peaks and between the boulders are wild 
meadows that would make a Missouri mule 
chortle with delight. 


several ex- 
trees have 


STOCK RAISING 

There are several examples of what this 
chain can do as a stock-raising country. On 
at least 2 islands, large bands of sheep have 
been grazed successfully. One band of 
10,000 has had no food other than the natural 
grass in years and is thriving. The ther- 
mometer never strikes a point low enough 
to bother a hardy breed, and there are no 
predators to decimate the lambs in spring. 
The sheepmen have just one chore—the an- 
nual shearing. 

On another island, actually in the 
Aleutians but close to them a bull and half 
a dozen heifers were put me 50 years 
Tceday, their descendants form a size- 


not 


ashore s¢ 


ago. 
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able herd, although they have been left en- 
tirely to themselves except for occasional kill- 
ing parties. 


FINE FUR COUNTRY 


As fur-growing country, the islands are 
unsurpassed. Wet winds and foggy days pro- 
duce superior pelts. The blue foxes, whose 
origin is a matter of doubt, have multiplied 
consistently, providing a steady living for a 
number of white and native trappers. 

The average Aleutian stream, 6 feet wide 
in September, is a frothy, living thing, with 
hum-backed salmon fighting for swimming 
room or floating drearily down after spawn- 
ing. Close on the heels of the salmon are 
myriads of trout getting fat on the salmon 
eggs. 

Along the salt-water beaches, seafood is 
plentiful. The spider crab frequently is 6 
feet from toe to toe, and excellent eating. 
For codfish and halibut, it is only necessary 
to drop a hook over the stern of a boat and 
bait it with almost anything from a red rag 
to a chunk of bacon fat. Various other 
smaller fish are common. 


CLAM YIELD 


In almost every bay a half dozen hair seals 
keep a constant curious watch on the world, 
and herds of fur seals—protected by the dead 
whales floating up on the beaches—are regu- 
lar olfactory menaces. Almost any beach 
will yield shells of both butter and razor 
clams 

Climatically, these islands are not paradise. 
The wind blows almost as much as it does 
in Kansas, the rain is even more constant 
than in the Pacific Northwest, and the com- 
bination brings on a horizontal soaking that 
is no fun in either the Aleut or English 
tongues. 

Lack of trees makes firewood and building 
materials a definite problem for a single 
settler or an army. No coal has been found, 
and few other minerals have been mined; 
although exploration is far from complete. 
Some volcanoes are active and it is only 27 
years since the top of one—Mount Katmai, 
on the mainland, but in the same geographi- 
cal area—blew off with an explosion heard 
practically around the world. Mount Venia- 
minoff, even closer to the islands, has been 
in eruption within the last 3 years. Several 
peaks on the islands smoke constantly. 


RUGGED MOUNTAINS 


The chain is rugged, but not barren in any 
sense of the word. A Japanese journalist 
who visited Alaska several years ago was 
quoted as saying the chain could support 
5,000,000 Japanese in comparative comfort. 

And even the American soldiers who have 
the wet and nasty job of keeping any part 
of those 5,000,000 from settling permanently 
will admit, homesick as they are, that the 
foggy peaks, the blues and the greens of the 
landscape, the spray from pounding Bering 
Sea surf, have a strange beauty of their own 
probably not equaled elsewhere on the Ameri- 
can Continent? 





Six Sons end One Son-in-Law From One 
Family in United States Armed Serv- 
ices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
LION 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 








aH: 


the Recorp, I submit the following article 
which appeared in the Index-Journal, 
Greenwood, S. C., October 3, 1942: 


Mrs. Leila C. West, of 1604 South Main 
Street, Greenwocd, S. C., has six sons and a 
son-in-law now in the armed services of the 
United States, and her youngest son is mark- 
ing time until his seventeenth birthday next 
February 15, for he intends to enlist in the 
Navy on that day. 

This undoubtedly equals and may exceed 
State and National records for number of 
service men from one family. 

All of the boys enlisted except one, and the 
fact that Ansel was drafted seems a matter of 
plain hard luck to the rest of the family. 
As his mother explains with fond sympathy, 
“Poor Ansel, he wanted so bad to go in like 
the others and he tried three times to enlist, 
but they turned him down because he was 
too short and then last October he got 
drafted.” 


ALL SERVICES REPRESENTED 


The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps all have 
representatives of the West family and their 
length of service ranges from a few weeks to 
6 and 7 years. 

Mrs. West's fighting men are her sons, 
Charles A. West, corporal of marines; Frank 
West, a first sergeant; Daniel H. West, Jr., 
staff sergeant; Corpl. Ansel B. West; the 
twins, Carl, a second-class seaman, and Harl, 
an apprentice seaman; and Mary West’s hus- 
band, Sloan Pitts, now at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. The seventh son is Edgar 
Newton West, who means to be in the Navy 
on next February 15. 

A daughter, Miss Gertrude West, who lives 
here with her mother, says she is very much 
interested in the WAAC’s and would like to 
join that group. Another daughter is Mrs. 
Cleo Gastley, of Ninety Six. 





Gasoline Rationing in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
cern, which almost amounts to conster- 
nation, prevails in Michigan over the 
proposed gasoline rationing order which 
is to take effect on November 22. I have 
just returned from Michigan and know 
how our people feel about this matter. 
They want to do their full part. They 
appreciate that the war cannot be won 
without sacrifice on the part of all. It 
is just a question of degree, and, as a 
practical matter in Michigan, a vast ma- 
jority of those familiar with the situa- 
tion are of the opinion that the carrying 
out of the gas rationing order will ma- 
terially interfere with the job Michigan 
is doing in the war effort on the home 
front. 

Near the city of Ypsilanti is located 
the mammoth Willow Run bomber plant. 
Housing conditions, living conditions, 
and transportation conditions are acute 
in this whole territory. This locality 
is confronted with a genuine transpor- 
tation problem and not with a theory. 
Indicative of the sentiment is the follow- 





ing telegram I received from the Ypsi- 
lanti Kiwanis Club: 


The members of the Ypsilanti Kiwanis Club, 
who represent a cross section of Ypsilanti 
businessmen, after due consideration have de- 
cided that the enforcement of a 35-mile speed 
limit in preference to gasoline rationing 
would be beneficial to the community and the 
war effort because of the inadequacy of public 
transportation in this area. We strongly urge 
your cooperation in this matter. 


The Ypsilanti Board of Commerce, 
which organization is cooperating to the 
limit in the war effort, wires me as fol- 
lows: 


We in this community feel that gasoline 
rationing here at this time will result in a loss 
of many man-hours in our local defense 
plants, namely, the Ford bomber plant and 
Bendix plant at Wayne. A large percentage 
of workers live in territories that are from 8 
to 20 miles distant from these plants and in 
rural territories, making it necessary for the 
car to be used for picking up all supplies for 
the home, including fuel oil and groceries. 
We also believe that the general feeling of 
motorists here is that they are now willing to 
do their best to curtail mileage if allowed to 
do so voluntarily. We ask that the Govern- 
ment allow a 3 months’ trial, giving time for 
study, in order that no situation is created 
that will lose time and disturb our defense 
plant labor. 


Mr. Speaker, the Automobile Club of 
Michigan, which is a live-wire, public- 
spirited State and community benefac- 
tor, through its president, James Vernor, 
has addressed a letter to President 
Roosevelt which pretty accurately ap- 
praises the situation in Michigan, and, 
pursuant to the permission given to me, 
I include copy of that letter in these re- 
marks. The letter is as follows: 


Michigan is the arsenal of democracy. Sev- 


enty percent of Automobile Club of Mich- 
igan membership of 185,000 motorists is 
directly engaged in war work. Their un- 
interrupted work is vital in this hour of 
stress. They are loyal and true Americans 
in their 100-percent dedication to war pro- 
duction. Today they fear a great break-down 
not only in their economic life but in their 
war-production effort. Some degree of re- 
sentment against arbitrary regimentation is 
indicated in Tuesday’s election returns. 

Our position reiterates practically the same 
governmental procedure recommended by us 
in a communication to War Production Board 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson as of June 6, 1942. 

Exhaustive surveys over all of Michigan 
convince us that proposed gasoline rationing 
in this State, where distances are great and 
where suburban residence is general, threat- 
ens a chaotic condition, seriously crippling 
war effort and seriously affecting civilian 
morale, now all-important. Michigan, in 
common with other Midwestern States, de- 
pends almost solely on automobile transpor- 
tation to and from war jobs. Defense plants 
are widely scattered and public transportation 
systems already are taxed beyond capacity. 
As an index to this, a 16-fatality bus-train 
crash last week has been laid to overcrowd- 
ing of the bus. 

The first suggestion of Nation-wide gaso- 
line rationing was based on assumed tank 
car and ship shortage; then followed em- 
phasis that the proposal was for the sole 
purpose of conserving rubber. 

With that in mind, we have exhaustively 
surveyed the situation in Michigan. Our 
findings are as follows: 

A strictly enforced 35-mile speed limit 
means that tires will render service over @ 
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long period, but the 35-mile limit must be 
enforced to the letter, even if by impounding 
violating cars. We have authenticated records 
of passenger car tires in operation up to 
70,000—75,000 miles, and with a 35-mile limit 
the average car will be driven well under the 
desired 5,000 miles a year. 

Our Detroit survey recently made shows 
more than one-half of its cars are equipped 
with tires that still retain more than 50 
percent of their original rubber. 

A Michigan State Highway Department 
survey shows that almost every Michigan war 
worker owns his own car. One out of every 
5 workmen in Detroit lives more than 10 

iles from his work bench. In 750 plants 
surveyed, employing almost 500,000 workers, 
it was found that 75 percent go to their jobs 
in automobiles. In the areas outside Detroit 
proper—and it is in these areas we find Ford’s 
Willow Run, Chrysler’s tank arsenal, Hud- 
son’s naval ordnance, and scores of others— 
it is found that 89 percent of the workmen 
use automobiles and live long distances from 
their places of employment. 

At 35 miles an hour so-called long-distance 
pleasure driving is definitely eliminated. Our 
surveys show that a 10-hour trip at a top of 
35 miles will show an average road speed of 
only 22 miles an hour. The time element, 
plus the physical discomfort of long drives 
at slow speed, means the end of long-distance 
pleasure driving. 

At 35 miles an hour, gasoline performance 
will be at its peak. 

At 35 miles an hour, and with proper care, 
the ordinary car may be expected to double 
its ordinarily expected mileage. 

But most important is that Michigan war 
workers will have uninterrupted transporta- 
tion to and from their jobs at the same time 
the following will be achieved in the fullest: 

1. Rubber will be conserved even beyond 
governmental desires. 

2. War production will not be crippled. 

3. The economic picture will not be too 
greatly affected. 

4. The general public will receive the con- 
sideration they feel they deserve. They are 
not working directly on machines; yet this 
mass of America is trying to win this war. 

5. Civilian morale will be materially im- 
proved by the indication that arbitrary and 
unnecessary regimentation is not intended. 

We quote from Senator PRENTIss M. 
Brown’s statement: “That east coast’s ra- 
tioned over-all consumption of gasoline in 
the first 7 months of this year, under dif- 
ferent rationing methods, is only 3 percent 
less than that reached voluntarily in the 
unrationed Midwest.” 

The physical machinery necessary to put 
gasoline rationing into effect is so vast that 
an impossible situation looms. In Wayne 
County alone more than 600,000 motorists 
must register for the basic A cards; in Michi- 
gan, more than a million and a half m« 
ists. Nowhere in Michigan can defens 
workers operate uninterruptedly on 
ration, hence immediate application for 
and C ratings will be imperative. Our su: 
veys show that the necessary processing « 
those additional applications threaten serio 
delays, plus the high incidence of unfair dis 
crimination in view of the magnitude of tl 
clerical task. 

Therefore, we plead with you that the pro- 
posed rationing of gasoline be postponed be- 
yond the proposed date of November 22 so 
that governmental surveys, wide and exhaus- 
tive, may be made and their results cor: 
ated. After these surveys, if it is deemed 
necessary, we as loyal Americans will see 
eye to eye with you in whatever you feel is 
the proper thing to do, and we will gladly 
and willingly cooperate to the fullest extent 
without the motorists of Michigan f2eling 
they are being unnecessarily hampered in 
their war effort. During the interim m« 
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than a million Michigan car owners and 
several million car riders will have uninter- 
rupted transportation to and from war 
plants, and production will be held at its 
highest levels. 

With all the sincerity at our command, we 
plead with you to give this suggestion your 
fullest consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, I have already taken this 
matter up with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Because of the vital posi- 
tion occupied by Michigan in the war 
program, gas rationing there becomes 
more than a local problem. I have 
urged, and am urging, that the sugges- 
tion of those familiar with Michigan 
conditions be followed, and that the No- 
vember 22 order be held in abeyance 
until a more complete investigation is 
made. 





Dedication of Service Flag at Marymount 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a service-flag dedication in mem- 
ory of the Butler family wus held at 
Marymount College on the Hudson, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. The blessing of the 
Stars and Stripes and service flag was 
followed by this prayer, which I thought 
particularly appropriate to the occasion 
and of interest to those who realize the 
power of prayer: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who in Thy mercy 
hearest the prayers of sinners, pour forth, we 
beseech Thee, all graces and blessings on our 
country and its citizens. We pray in par- 
ticular for our President, for our Congress, 
especially for all our relatives now in the 
armed forces, for all our soldiers, for those 
who defend us in ships—whether on the seas 
or in the skies—for all who are suffering the 
hardships of war, for all who are in peril or 
in danger. Bring us all, after the troubles of 
this life, to the haven of peace and reunite 
us all, together with Thee, O dear Lord Jesus, 
in Thy glorious heavenly kingdom. Amen. 





Why This Neglect of the West? 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this means to again call to the 
aitention of our administration the fact 
that the Western States have not received 
recognition in Cahinet and Supreme 
Court appointments that I believe they 
are entitled to. We of the West con- 
sider—and I trust not ill-advisedly—that 
we are as much a part of the Nation’s 
structure as the East and South, and it 


IVES 








is high time that the Western States were 
receiving justice and representation. 

I call your attention to the attached 
article that appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times under date line of October 25, 1942, 
which gives a very definite picture of the 
lack of consideration in appointments to 
governmental agencies, judicial and Cab- 
inet positions as applied to the West: 


Wry Tus NEGLECT OF THE WEST? 
(By E. C. Krauss) 


Why are California and the entire West. 


being slighted in the matter of Washington 
executive, Cabinet, and Supreme Court ap- 
pointments? 

Since the early days of California state- 
hood, this State has seldom been without 
representation in the Supreme Court or the 
Presidential Cabinet until now. Coming into 
the Union in 1850, the State was honored only 
13 years later with an appointment to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Stephen 
J. Field being put into the office of Associate 
Justice by President Lincoln in 1863. 

Justice Field lived until 1897, when he was 
succeeded by Justice Joseph McKenna, also a 
Californian, named in 1898 by President Mc- 
Kinley, after serving as Attorney General for 
about a year. Justice McKenna served until 
1926. Attorney General McKenna was this 

tate’s first Cabinet officer. The next Cali- 
fornian to be named to the Cabinet was 
Victor H. Metcalf, whom President Theodore 
Roosevelt named Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in 1905 and Secretary of the Navy in 
1906. Following him came Franklin K. Lane, 
made Secretary of the Interior by President 
Wilson in 1913, and then Herbert C. Hoover, 
who was made Secretary of Commerce by 
President Harding in 1921. 

In 1924, President Coolidge named Curtis 
D. Wilbur, of this State, Secretary of the 
Navy, and in 1929 President Hoover called in 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur to be Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Including Supreme Court Justices and Cab- 
inet officers, California was represented in 
high national office practically continuously 
from 1863 to 1933. 


WHAT OF THE PRESENT? 


But California, fifth in population, second 
in area, fifth in income-tax payments, is 
wholly unrepresented in Washington today in 
the judicial and executive departments, and 
has been ail through the present adminis- 
tration. 

The same thing is true cf the others of 
the 11 Western States. In general, these 
States of the far West have had in past ad- 
ministrations a sprinkling of justices and 
Cabinet members. Thus Wyoming had 
Justice Willis Van Devanter and Utah had 
Justice George Sutherland on the Supreme 
Court for many years. Hubert Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, served from Colorado 
from 1923 to 1928. 

But no appointments have been made since 
1933, either to the Supreme Court or to the 
Cabinet, from any Western State. Justice 
Douglas is sometimes spoken of as a west- 
erner. In fact, he was born in Minnesota, 
spent a few years in the State of Washington 
and most of his life in the East, and was 
appointed from Connecticut. 

MAP SHOWS INEQUALITY 

The accompanying map shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of the Supreme Court 
oustices and members of the Cabinet, which 
demonstrates the underrepresentaticn of the 
West and the overrepresentation of New York 
in the national administration. 

New York has two members of the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Stone and Justice Jack- 
son, and three members of the Cabinet, Sec- 
retary of War Stimson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, and Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. Pennsylvania is next in favor with 
Justice Roberts in the Supreme Court and 
Attorney General Biddle and Postmaster Gen- 
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eral Walker in the Cabinet. Illincis has two 
members of the Cabinet, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox and Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 
Grouped with New York geographically 
and commercially are Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts, each of which is represented in 
the Supreme Court—Justices Douglas and 
Frankfurter. Justice Murphy is from Michi- 
gan, Justice Reed from Kentucky; South 
Carolina was represented until recently by 
Supreme Court Justice Byrnes, now inflation 
control chieftain. Alabama has Justice 
Black. Tennessee has Secretary of State Hull, 
Indiana Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. 


NEGLECTED STATES 


The whole group of States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, with more than one-fourth of the 
population and much more than half the 
area, are unrepresented in the Supreme Court 
and have only one member of the Cabinet, 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, who hails 
from eastern Texas and is more associated 
with the South than the West. Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace is from Iowa, which is geo- 
graphically west of the Mississippi, but he is 
not an appointive officer, strictly speaking, 
though the manner of his nomination at 
Chicago suggested a President‘al appoint- 
ment. Certainly he cannot be said to have a 
western point of view. 

There are several major executive posts 
outside the Cabinet, and in none of these is 
the West given a break, with the possible and 
qualified exception of the Rubber Adminis- 
trator, William M. Jeffers, whose home is in 
Omaha but who has Pacific slope interests 
and connections. Leon Henderson, price 
czar, is from New Jersey. Joseph B. Eastman, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Director of Transportation, is 
from Massachusetts (born in New York); 
Donald M. Nelson, War Production Director, 
is from Illinois; Paul McNutt, Manpower Di- 
rector, is from Indiana. Harry L. Hopkins, 
the ubiquitous, is from New York (born in 
Iowa). 

ANOTHER OMISSION 


Attention may be called also to another 
strange omission: California, one of the 
greatest of agricultural States, does not have 
a Member on the House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture, or on the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
These are not executive posts, to be sure, or 
under Presidential appointment, but the 
omission is nonetheless significant. 

Now, while the geographical distribution 
of Supreme Court Justices and executive 
officers, including the Cabinet, would not be 
important if they were, in every case, the best 
qualified persons for the jobs, no candid and 
objective judge would say that such condi- 
tions have been met in the present admin- 
istration. 





Education Black-Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, more than 
50 colleges in the United States have been 
forced to close in recent months as a Te- 
sult of the impact of war upon the col- 
leges. Naturally these first academic 
casualties are the smaller and weaker of 
the Nation’s approximately 1,700 colleges. 
Perhaps they can be spared without seri- 
cus loss to the country and to the war 
effort. Far more serious, however, is the 
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fact that more than one-half of the Na- 
tion’s colleges are in imminent danger of 
having to close their doors. Enrollment 
losses during the past 2 years have been 
exceedingly large, in some cases more 
than 50 percent. The passage of the 
teen-age draft bill, with no provision for 
permitting boys now enrolled in college 
to finish the current academic year, 
would so greatly deplete college enroll- 
ments that literally hundreds of our col- 
leges would be unable to continue opera- 
tion. 

If this were a matter of concern only 
to the colleges themselves and to their 
faculty members there would not be suf- 
ficient justification for bringing the mat- 
ter to the attention of Congress and of 
the public. But it is a matter of vital 
concern to our country and its war pro- 
gram. Eighty-five percent of the young 
men who have successfully completed 
officers’ candidate training and have be- 
come junior officers in our Army have 
had college training. It is to our great 
system of large and small, public and 
private colleges that we must look, not 
only for a continuous supply of junior 
officer material for our armed forces, 
but for our doctors, dentists, engineers, 
physicists, chemists, and technicians in 
numerous zther fields. It is to these 
same colleges that we must look for a 
supply of teachers to replace the many 
thousands of teachers who have left their 
classrooms for war work. 

All that is asked at this time is that 
the House amendment to the teen-age 
draft bill should be retained. It would 
permit students now enrolled in schools 
and colleges to finish the present aca- 
demic year of schooling ending in June 
1943. Is this an unreasonable request? 
Let us consider the facts. 

The military authorities admit that 
thousands of these boys must be sent 
back to college after being drafted. But 
no plan is ready now by which those who 
should be retained in college will be re- 
tained. The development of such a plan 
and the application of the selective 
process take time. So the military au- 
thorities propose to take all these boys 
out of college, thus completely disrupt- 
ing their educational program for this 
year, and then at some later date to send 
back to college those whom they select, 
not to the colleges from which they came, 
but to other colleges selected by the mili- 
tary authorities. 

Why is it not sounder public policy to 
permit these boys to complete the cur- 
rent school year where they are and at 
the same time develop the plans by 
which at the end of the school year those 
who should be taken directly into mili- 
tary service shall be taken and those who 
in the public interest should continue 
their education shall be ordered to do so? 
Such a plan represents a better use of our 
manpower and a better use of our col- 
leges. It is what would happen if the 
House amendment prevails. 

Actually our colleges should be busier 
in wartime than they are in times of 
peace. It is not the fault of the colleges 
that this is not the case. The colleges 
are ready and eager to offer what is 
needed. They have the “know how” of 
imparting needed information and use- 


ful skills. Permit these institutions to 
close and their faculty members to be 
dispersed, and you will have destroyed 
an agency as vital to our war efficiency as 
is our great industrial establishment. 
Close the colleges and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be forced to establish new 
federally controlled and federally oper- 
ated institutions to take their place. En- 
tirely aside from the genera! undesirabil- 
ity of such action, it would be an exceed- 


ingly costly and time-consuming opera- | 


tion. 

It is not being asked that boys now in 
college be exempted from military duty. 
The boys do not want this nor do the col- 
leges. Itis being asked that we not waste 
precious months which should be devoted 
to fitting these boys for responsible war 
work by yanking them out of college in- 
discriminately and then later sending 
them back to college. Leave them where 
they are for the rest of this year. Let the 
military authorities tell the colleges what 
they would like to have taught. Permit 
the colleges and the military authorities 
to study the records and make a careful 
selection of these boys on the basis of 
this year’s work, with a view to assigning 
them where they are most needed. In 
England all college students are deferred 
for at least 1 year. 

The action here proposed will enable 
most of the colleges to get through this 
year. Before next school year begins 
Congress will have had an opportunity to 
establish an adequate manpower author- 
ity which will have responsibility for de- 
termining manpower and womanpower 
needs for the armed forces, for agricul- 
ture, for industry, as well as the needs of 
the country for men and women who 
should be engaged in receiving education 
and training for essential services to the 
Nation. 
found that our colleges and universities 
have an important role in the war effort 
and that we shall have need for all of 
them. Let us have no black-out on edu- 
cation at the very time that our need for 
education is greatest. 

If perchance the House provision is 
not retained, then it is hoped the mili- 
tary authorities will by regulation provide 
for the aforesaid program. 

Also I want no privileges for the rich 
man’s son. Poor and rich should be on 
a parity. Students from poor families 
should be subsidized in the colleges and 
given the same opportunities as the sons 
of the rich for study to make them offi- 
cers and post-war leaders. 





Lend-Lease Made United States Invasion 
of Africa Possible 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, all those 
who supported the lend-lease from its 
inception. are buoyed to new heights of 





When that is done it will be | 
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commendation because it is now a mili- 
tary fact that Stalingrad would have 
fallen had it not been for our lend-lease 
assistance, and, of course, there would 
have been no driving of Rommel back 
through Africa if it had not been for 
lend-lease aSsistance. There wouid have 
been no invasion of northern Africa by 
the American forces, aided by the English 
Navy, last Saturday night if there had 
been no lend-lease. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives those of us con- 
solation in this hour of a national crisis 
when we are informed by our military 
and naval authorities that our support 
was such that enabled them to accom- 
plish such a wonderful task for the pres- 
ervation of democracy. Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator E. R. Stettinius, Jr., gave the 
President his report last week, and it is 
truly an inspiration to know we got this 
material and equipment to Egypt in spite 
of all the obstacles—submarines and 
whatnot. 

The major part of the military equip- 
ment, according to the President, was 
shipped to Egypt during the last 9 months 
and included more than 1,000 planes, 
many hundreds of tanks, 20,000 trucks, 
and hundreds of pieces of artillery. 

The break-down of materials involved 
in the $636,952,000 total include: 

Ordnance, $130,058,000; aircraft—not 
including flyaways—$164,149,000; tanks, 
$88,239,000; motor vehicles, $73,113,000; 
miscellaneous manufactures, $74,606,000; 
agricultural products, $33,687,000; indus- 
trial materials, $73,100,000. 





United States Marine Corps’ One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-seventh Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, 167 
years ago, the Continental Congress 
passed an act creating the first fighting 
force of this Nation, the United States 
Marines. Since that time, as an integral 
part of the Navy, the Marines have 
achieved an enviable record both on land 
and sea in the service of this Nation, 


| fighting our battles, protecting our in- 


terests and safeguarding American rights 
in every known corner of the earth. To- 


| day as we are about to enact the law 
drafting into service young men of 18 
| and 19, it is noteworthy that the average 


age of the men serving in the Marines is 
scarcely 21. Yet they are a hardy, well- 
trained, toughened group of men, ready 
and willing to face the greatest odds and 
the fiercest foes. 

To endeavor to recount the past giori- 


| ous history of the corps would be an 


endless task since the marines have been 
in action during 92 years of their 167 
years of existence. They have seen Serv- 
ice in almost every country and in every 
land. We of California, particularly of 
southern California, pay them tribute 
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for the part which they played in the 
conquest cf our State and its preserva- 
tion for the Union. It was Lieutenant 
Gillespie of the marines, who was en- 
trusted with a special message from Pres- 
ident Polk to be delivered to Captain 
Fremont in California, and who after 
much hardship and many difficulties 
finaliy contacted Fremont in Oregon. At 
Monterey, at San Diego, at San Pedro, 
and at Los Angeles, the marines formed 
a large part of the forces which finally 
planted the Stars and Stripes on Cali- 
fornia soil in 1846 never to be replaced. 

It was 110 years ago that the marines 
first journeyed to the southwest Pacific 
to end the attacks of the Malay pirates 
on the merchant ships of that day. In 
February of 1832, the warship Potomac 
was dispatched to Sumatra, where after 
bitter fighting the pirates were defeated 
and the Sumatran forts were captured. 
Teday finds the marines again in those 
same waters of the Pacific, fighting a 
gallant battle for the possession of 
Guadalcanal Island in the Solomons. 
The vigor of the men alone has sustained 
them during 3 long months of the most 
difficult fighting, the while air and 
sea battles have been occurring all about 
them. Another brilliant chapter in the 
Marine Corps history is being written on 
this island, along with those other chap- 
ters already added during the preceding 
months of the present war. New slogans 
have been created along with countless 
heroes. The final message from historic 
Wake Island will live forever: 

The enemy has landed, but the issue is still 
in doubt 


This brief statement, along with that 
other classic message sent in reply to an 
inquiry from Hawaii as to what might 
be sent to them, “Send us more Japs,” 
bear testimony to the stamina and 
courage of those valiant defenders of 
Wake; they evidence the continuance of 
the heroism of the marines and present a 
lasting example for future generations 
of marines to emulate. 





Office of War Information Helps Pulp 
Writers Forge Love Stories Into War 
Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 
OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
»} the following article from the 


IN THE 


includ 
New York Herald Tribune of November 


‘ LISS 


OFFICE OF W INFORMATION HELPS PuLp 
Writers Force Love Stories INTO War 
WEAPON 
The Magazine Section of the Office of War 

Information ulng a series of war-guide 


is iss 
supplements f pulp writers, 
how to mold their love, 
tive, adventure 

Weapons of war. 


telling them 
western love, detec- 
and supernatural stories into 





The Office of War Information not only tells 
how the magazine stories might be treated, 
but offers plots. 

In the field of love and western love, the 
Office of War Information wants the less dra- 
matic services of civilian defense glamorized. 

“Here,” says the Office of War Information 
in its guide for the love-story people, “is a 
suggested plot: 

“Poor gal in love with rich young officer is 
terrified of his dowager mother, whom she 
has never met. Officer in camp; girl tries to 
forget him; throws herself into work (Say as a 
physiotherapy assistant); finds herself work- 
ing side by side with mother. (Opportunity 
here to describe work and its value). Mother 
willing, but unused to work, finds it difficult 
to adjust, is helped by girl and the two be- 
come fond of one another, still ignorant of 
each other’s identity. Letters arrive in same 
mail for both; officer is ordered Overseas. Girl, 
thinking self alone, permits herself to break 
down. Mother walks in on her, says nothing 
but helps girl to brace up. Officer, who has 
wangled shcrt leave to say goodby, walks in 
on them. Clinch.” 

The Office of War Information guide failed 
to explain how two women, thrown together 
in physiotherapy, could develop a fondness 
yet remain ignorant of each other's identity. 
But perhaps the kindly old dowager was serv- 
ing under an assumed name. 

For the development of proper mental view- 
points among 30,060,000 pulp readers, the 
Office of War Information suggests slants and 
angles to be followed in treating all scrts of 
war activities, from recruiting to gasoline 
rationing. 

Western story writers might emphasize the 
heroism of our Allies, says the Office of War 
Information, by casting their horse operas 
with silent dogged Britons, faithful Chinese, 
and honest Latins. Examples: “Britishers 
played a large part in the opening up of the 
old West. They displayed the same qualities 
of dogged persistence, and courage so quiet it 
seems almost timidity, as have enabled them 
to stand up against the Nazi on the bulwarks 
of a free world. Their habits of understate- 
ment and reticence deceived both friend and 
enemy, but when the test came they met it 
in the same amazing fashion as they are 
meeting it today. Their Commandos, whose 
methods are certainly reminiscent of the 
pioneer's fighting, should furnish a natural 
tie-up to stories in western magazines. 

“The Chinese, too,” the directive explains, 
“were in the picture when trouble came to 
the ranches. Many an old cowhand would 
not be alive today to spin his yarns were it 
not for faithful, pig-tailed John. Here is a 
natural for the western storybooks.” 


NO MORE LATIN VILLAINS 


In the interest of Latin-American soli- 
darity, our friends from below the border 
should no longer appear as bandits and cattle 
rustlers, the Office of War Information be- 
lieves. 

“The Latin a villain because he is a 
Latin was never a true picture, and the cliché 
should be abandoned,” says the guide. “The 
picturesque words ‘greaser,’ ‘gringo,’ and 
‘spicks’ were symbols of an antagonism that 
should be buried in the dead past with Santa 
Ana and Pancho Villa.” 

Besides fomenting good will for the Latins, 
the Britons and the Chinese, western pulp 
writers can serve by plugging the following 
themes as outlined by the Office of War In- 
formation: 

“Keeping Warm on Less Fuel—The hard- 
ships their soft descendants may have to un- 
dergo would seem luxury to the pioneers of 
the old West. 

“Women Power in the War—Women fought 
rustlers, highwaymen, and bandits beside 
their men. Women helped to carve out an 
empire; it is only fitting that they help in the 
fight to preserve it. 

“Japan's Plan for World Domination—The 
Japanese set out to dominate our western 


as 
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seaboard and its hinterlands long ago. Nip- 
ponese, as well as Chinese, were employed in 
menial tasks on the ranches. Their sly 
treachery, a characteristic then as now, 
might be contrasted with the faithfulness of 
the Chinese.” 


JAPANESE VILLIANS OFFERED 


For the supernatural, weird, and eerie 
writers the Office of War Information has a 
special chore. 

“One angle the supernatural magazines 
might follow,” it suggests, “is that so well 
blazed by Sax Rohmer’s Dr. Fu Manchu, with 
a Japanese villain instead of a Chinese. Or, 
perhaps far-fetched but suggestive, there is 
the slant of ‘devil possession’ as explaining 
the ruthless savagery and conscienceless 
treachery of the people of the Rising Sun, 
their apparent inability to find for them- 
Selves a place in a peaceful world economy.” 

The supernatural and science people can 
also find meat, the Office of War Information 
guide says, in the replacement of men by 
women in vital jobs. Thus: “A story of the 
supernatural might be woven around a 
woman locomotive engineer, for instance, or 
a feminine bus driver meeting with eerie ad- 
venture in lonely streets.” 

In its guide for adventure, air, sport, and 
war magazines, the Office of War Information 
suggests stories “bringing out Japan’s plan 
for world domination.” 

“Yarns set in Japan,” the guide points out, 
“can depict the ruthless and savage character 
of the Japanese as well as their sly scheming 
for the day when they will attack the white 
world. 

“In the sports books, the adventures of a 
professional baseball team touring Japan 
would be an excellent vehicle in which~ to 
show Japanese slyness, ruthlessness, and in- 
ability to comprehend the spirit of sports- 
manship; this theme could also be used in 
stories about international tennis and swim- 
ming, taking the ‘now it can be told’ angle.” 

The Office of War Information encourages 
stories of combat action, but adds a note of 
caution: “It should be remembered that team- 
work is the essence of modern warfare, and 
this should be stressed as against the reckless 
individual daredeviltry of World War No. 1. 
Remember, too, that the Axis technique is to 
‘divide and conquer.’ If any conflict among 
various arms of the services or among United 

tates and Allied troops is shown, portray it 
as basically good-natured and show it as 
disappearing when unity against the enemy 
is necessary. Avoid, too, any intimation of 
a difference between men who have enlisted 
and those who have been drafted.” 

Even the confession magazines have their 
place in the Office of War Information picture. 

“The big job for the confession maga- 
zines—nursing,” cries the Office of War Infor- 
mation’s war guide for the confession people, 
pointing out that more nurses are needed for 
the armed forces and the home front, 


CAUTION ASKED ON SEX 


But be careful about sex, cautions the 
guide. 

“Where they are treated fictionally, may 
we suggest that care be observed not to cre- 
ate the impression that women engaged in 
any phase of war work, whether with the 
military services, in civilian war agencies, or 
in war industry, are more tempted or more 
susceptible to extramarital dalliance than 
others? War service, rather, should be de- 
picted as a regenerative influence, by ex- 
ample. The whole subject of wartime temp- 
tation to loose living should be treated cir- 
cumspectly in fiction dealing with any war 
activity in which girls, women, or young men 
are engaged.” 

Confession magazines may also serve by 
urging retired nurses—‘the hidden hundred 
thousand”—to return to full-time or part- 
time duty, and suggests that while “fictional 
treatment is difficult, especially since the 
women to ke appealed to have passed the age 
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of romantic love * * * a plot showing 
the ‘I’ of the story regenerated by the exam- 
ple in self-sacrifice set by older women re- 
turning to nursing service might do the 
trick. Otherwise the campaign should be 
restricted to nonfictional pages.” 

Another Office of War Information sugges- 
tion for true confessions: “A story line 
might show a seduced and despondent girl 
regenerated through observation of the good 
done by a nurse, and her self-sacrifice.” 


SAMPLE PLOT SHOWS HOW 


For confession stories that might spur re- 
cruiting in various health and medical care 
services, the Office of War Information offers 
the following sample plot: 

“A seduced girl throws herself into this 
type of work, say physiotherapy, to forget. 
Working side by side with crippled doctor, 
learns to love him. After crisis in their task 
which she helps him meet, she discovers that 
although he knows all about her past he loves 
her. Clinch and fade-out.” 

Detective stories could have Japanese vil- 
lains, says the Office of War Information’s 
guide, adding that “a story of attempted 
rescue of Japanese internes in concentration 
camps could be used as vehicles to ‘bring out 
the nature of the enemy.’” 

The Office of War Information also believes 
that the “whodunits” can do much to form 
the attitudes of its readers toward wartime 
sacrifices. 

“The detective forced to walk or use a 
bicycle because of gasoline rationing can be 
cheerful about it. A criminal might draw 
suspicion upon himself by his evasion of ra- 
tioning regulations or other war restrictions.” 

The Office of War Information guides are 
being distributed to pulp writers and pub- 
lishers through the medium of the Writers’ 
War Board, a voluntary organization of au- 
thors headed by Rex Stout, with offices at 122 
East Forty-second Street. Mr. Stout said yes- 
terday the material had been sent to 640 
writers. 

“Pulp writers are important people,” he 
said, “because they’re read every week by 
many millions of Americans, and in a way the 
most important Americans—the ones that are 
fighting the war.” 





The Navy’s Challenge for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following address, de- 
livered by me on September 21, 1942, for 
radio recording, and broadcast over sta- 
tions WBNX and WNEW, in New York 
City: 

Fellow Americans, I am happy to have this 
opportunity of speaking to you about this 
terrible world conflict, and particularly the 
great part which our Navy is playing in it. 

I should like to call attention to certain 
fundamentals, which you have undoubtedly 
heard before, and which must be ever present 
in our minds in order that we may be spurred 
on to greater and greater efforts for victory. 

What are we fighting for? Is it because we 
covet the lands of others or is it because we 
would enslave the peoples of other countries? 
Is it because we want material rewards of 
any kind? Of course, the answer to those 
questions is an emphatic “No.” 





We are fighting for the cause of human 
freedom, our own freedom, to defend our 
homes against invasion and to perpetuate the 
ideals of American life. 

It has been stated by some that those ob- 
jectives are too indefinite and abstract. That 
something more concrete is wanted. Yet, 
when we stop to realize that the American 
way of life, of necessity, started with the 
Declaration of Independence and has con- 
tinued to the present day under the pro- 
tection of that great living document, the 
Constitution of the United States, then we 
cannot help but understand that if we lose 
this fight we shall cease to live as free men, 
because these two documents wil] no longer 
have any force in an Axis-dominated land. 

In order to properly understand what 
awaits us in defeat, let me call your atten- 
tion to the recent decree of the Vichy cabi- 
net, whereby Frenchmen between the ages 
of 21 and 60 and Frenchwomen between 21 
and 35 are drafted, not to fight for their 
country or for their freedom but to work 
as the slaves of the Nazis. Hitler, finding 
himself short of manpower and materials, 
thanks to the determined and valiant oppo- 
sition of the Russians, merely beckoned to 
his puppet Laval and, as a result, men and 
women, once citizens of a great and free 
republic, find themselves in the position of 
slaves. Is there any reason why we should 
feel that Hitler’s treatment of us would be 
any different if we were defeated? An ex- 
pressed answer to this question is superfluous. 

I have not called attention to this Vichy 
decree because it is the only outrageous act 
of the Axis Powers. I could go on at length 
and remind you of the transportation of the 
women of Poland and other occupied coun- 
tries to military brothels, of the execution of 
thousands of helpless hostages, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, the tearing apart of families, 
and many other inhuman acts. Indeed, 
there is no limit to the acts of cruelty of 
which Hitler and his cohorts are capable. 
All of these cruelties and more await us if 
we are defeated. But I have called particu- 
lar attention to this Vichy decree because, in 
the opinion of many, it is the first time that 
all the able-bodied people of a great nation 
are enslaved at one stroke of the pen. 

And what about our double-crossing Pa- 
cific neighbors,. the Japanese? Do you think 
they would be any more kind to us if we 
are defeated? Do you think that your 
mother, wife, daughter, or sister could look 
forward to decent and human treatment in 
the event that we are defeated by them? 

As you listen to this broadcast look around 
you. Are your dear ones near you? Look into 
their faces and then try, if you will, to imag- 
ine a knock on the door, a brusque command, 
and a big Axis trooper or a smiling, sneaky 
Japanese standing there. What protection 
would be yours? What protection could you 
extend to your dear ones? No, my dear 
friends; we recognize that we are fighting for 
something real, objective, and not indefinite 
and abstract. Yes; our very existence is at 
stake. 

We must cooperate with our Government in 
every way possible for the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war. Real cooperation means 
willing sacrifices on our part. We cannot, and 
we should not, expect to live now as we lived 
before our very existence was attacked. If we 
hope to go back to the manner of living we 
once knew, if we would once more concen- 
trate our efforts on the improvement of 
American social conditions, we must first beat 
our foe and set up the necessary machinery to 
keep him from again raising his ugly head in 
a menacing gesture. Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito, and all they stand for, must be 
effaced from the earth. 

Our enemies are strong—very strong. They 
are fanatics bent on our destruction, so that 
they may dominate the free peoples of the 
globe. We stand squarely in their path to 
world domination. We have the job of rid- 
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ding the seas of the deadly Axis enemy. Yes; 
we are the last best hope to freedom-loving 
people the world over. 

What has the Navy done so far in this strug- 
gle? It has proven itself a great floating and 
flying weapon, which is our first line of de- 
fense and which, for the most part, has been 
the spearhead of America’s attack in this war. 

We have all seen what an asset a powerful 
Navy can be. We have ships to convoy, com- 
munication lines to keep open, far-flung pos- 
sessions to protect. Our Navy, now having 
units on many oceans, when combined, is the 
most powerful in the world. It is expected 
before long to be the largest and most power- 
ful Navy in each ocean, as well as over all. 

To provide for this vast armada the Navy 
needs men—red-blooded fighting men. In- 
asmuch as the Navy and its great fighting 
arms, the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard, 
depend entirely upon volunteers, the Navy 
Department, in Washington, has launched a 
great Navion-wide recruiting program. It is 
in behalf of this program that I am address- 
ing all New York men of fighting age and to 
tell you of the many opportunities for service 
which the Navy offers. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as the 
backbone of the entire fighting fleet. They 
are men of high courage, of outstanding de- 
votion to their flag. They wear their uni- 
forms with pride because they know they 
have earned their place in a proud fellow- 
ship of arms. 

These are men who want action and who 
know exactly what to do when the enemy is 


sighted. Each man has his own job. He 
does that job well and he knows that he can 
depend upon his fellow fighting men to do 
likewise. 


Every day brings new stories of the glory 
being won by the fighting men of our Navy 
and the Navy's two great fighting arms, the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. Every 
American is confident, that, when the men 
of our Navy meet the enemy, be it on land 
or at sea, the enemy receives something to 
remember them by. 

At Bataan and Corregidor where our Amer- 
ican and Filipino soldiers covered themselves 
with immertal glory, we found men of the 
Navy, sailors and marines, fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with our soldiers, engaged in 
one of the greatest defending actions ever 
fought by man against insurmountable odds. 

These are the kind of men who will be 
your shipmates if you who are of milit 
age select the Navy, of your own free will, as 
your branch of our country’s armed services 

Now, I ask you to note some of the adva 
tages the Navy offers. 

1. Good food and plenty of it The 
pays more per man to feed its men than any 
other service in the world. You'll get three 
big wholesome meals every day—ccoked by 
Navy experts trained in some of the country’s 
finest restaurants and hotels, or in the Navy’s 
own cocking schools. 








2. Clean, comfortable quarters. Uncle 
Sam’s fighting biuejackets enjoy the most 
up-to-date living quarters of any service 
afloat. Even on shipboard there are always 
facilities for recreation and relaxation. 

3. The finest medical and dental care The 


Navy wants you healthy and does everythin 
possible to keep you in tip-top condition 


4. Shipmates with whom you'll be proud 
to serve. Remember, every man in the 
United States Navy is a volunteer. He is an 
intelligent man, a man of action—an all- 


around red-blocded American 

5. And this fifth point is probably the m 
important of all. The Navy prepares you 
to make more money after the war, right 
while you are serving your country 

I am a great believer in the power of avia- 
tion in war. This war has demonstrated 
that, whenever a decisive victory has been 
won, by one side or the other, the winning 
side, generally, had control of the air, over 
and in the vicinity of the scene of the battle. 
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So, if you are interested in aviation, then 
the Navy is the place for you, because it is 
building the world's greatest aviation force. 
Besides actual piloting, you may qualify for 
such jobs as radioman, aviation machinist’s 


mate, photographer, and many others. Every 
Navy man who gets flight orders immediately 
gets 50-percent raise in pay. 

The Navy is really a huge organization of 
technical specialists, all working together. 
It needs the services of no less than 49 differ- 
ent Kinds of specialists. Whatever your job 
in civilian life, you can probably find its 
counterpart in the fighting Navy. If not, the 
Navy will give you a chance to learn a trade 
after you enlist. Incidentally, every one of 
these specialists is a petty officer, with all 
the advantages of higher rating, including 
better pay. If you have had special train- 
ing or are particularly experienced at your 
trade, you may enter the Navy with a petty 
officer’s rating. 

We did not start this war, but we are de- 
termined to finish it; finish it our way and 
on our terms, so that there shall be only one 
outcome—victory 

The job ahead of us is tremendous. To 
you patriotic American men between 17 and 
50 years of age, I say help your country and 
yourselves by enlisting in the Navy or one 
of its fighting arms, the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard. Protect your own future 
and the destiay that lies ahead for America. 
You are part of that destiny. With everyone 
giving his all in this effort, I am confident we 
will not fail. I thank you, 





Just a Democrat 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 

Speaker, every candidate for public office 
must be prepared end should willingly 
submit to the most critical analysis of 
his personal character, ability, record of 
public service, and platform on which he 
asks for votes. In turn, every candidate 
has a right to expect from his opponent 
and the press fair play in the good, old- 
fashioned American way. 
In my opinion, the recent congressional 
ampaign developed a new low on the 
art of certain newspapers in the pres- 
ntation of campaign news, Many of the 
ditors are now having an unholy chuckle 
at their success in sabotaging decent men 
and women who were candidates at the 
recent election. 

In justice to my opponent, a splendid 
voung gentleman of a fine old-line Re- 
publican family, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, a protégé of 
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Wendell Willkie, Fiorello “Butch” La- 
Guardia, and Governor-elect Dewey, the 
recipient of a glowing endorsement by 
the left wing of the American Labor 
Party, I must say that the campaign in 
the Eighteenth Congressional District, 
while most intense and spirited, never 


descended from that plane upon which 


gentlemen campaign for high public 
office. 
I regret that I cannot be as gracious 


in my estimate of some of the press as 


I am of my opponent. One could not 
read the statements printed in the New 
York Post, owned and edited by Mrs. 
Backer, the goddess of Union Square, or 
Marshall Field’s PM without a tinge of 
nausea. Even that staid periodical di- 
rected by the lovely and venerable Mrs. 
Ogden Reid found it possible, without 
blushing, to publish on its editorial page 
a lie concerning my votes in this body. 
To the Communist-controlled New York 
Post and PM, I was a conservative, and 
therefore unacceptable to them, while to 
the New York Herald Tribune I was a 
liberal, and for that reason was unac- 
ceptable to its editors. To the intelligent, 
thinking voters, I was just right, accept- 
able, and hence reelected. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I have never 
accepted the nomination or endorsement 
of any other political or so-called politi- 
cal party but my own, the Democratic 
Party. Though a Democrat, I shall con- 
tinue, as in the past, to serve all the 
people of my district, regardless of their 
political beliefs, and my vote shall al- 
ways be cast for those measures which 
will aid the war effort, provide greater 
security for our citizens, assist the under- 
privileged, and contribute to the good and 
welfare of our Nation. 

I deeply appreciate the vote of con- 
fidence given me by my neighbors and 
the opportunity to serve them in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 





Allotment of Gasoline to Salesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
will not be long before the great pipe line 
which is now being built to relieve east- 
ern and midwestern oil shortage is com- 
pleted. One of the most distressing and 
meritorious appeals that have been made 
to the membership of this body has 
been the request of the salesinen of this 
country for an additional allotment of 
gasoline to permit them to continue to 
earn their livelihood. That request has 
been a reasonable request. It comes 
after this group has employed every pos- 
sible means to normally minimize the use 
of gasoline, and they are asking now for 
only 65 percent or less in their require- 
ments. The difference between what 
they are now allowed to use and the 
very minimum with which they can in 
some sort of fashion manage to exist is 
so slight that it strikes me that the addi- 
tional supply of gasoline to the Eastern 
States through this pipe line, plus the 
normal supply of tank cars now supply- 
ing this area, affords ample ovportunity 
to grant salesmen the rather slight 
amount of gasoline for which they now 
petition. Certain it is when 300,000 bar- 
rels per day are added to our present 
supply the people who first should be 
permitted to use it are the salesmen of 
this country, 
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Office of Censorship 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I invite the attention of the 
House to the question of Members not 
giving any information as to the ad- 
vance movement of bombers, and so 
forth, for fear of giving information to 
the enemy. For some weeks, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been looking into the way the 
Office of Censorship is conducted under 
the extremely able leadership and direc- 
tion of Mr. Byron Price with the cooper- 
ation of Captain Fenn, of the Navy, who 
is the greatest expert on cable censorship 
in the country as well as a very talented 
naval expert. And I believe that the 
House will be interested in some of my 
findings. 

I find that the voluntary censorship 
code promulgated by the Office of Cen- 
sorship hinges upon this provision: That 
all kinds and classes of news may be pub- 
lished or broadcast provided the infor- 
mation is given out by appropriate au- 
thority. Under this method of opera- 
tion the War, Navy, and other Govern- 
ment departments are free to give out 
what they think best and when thus offi- 
cially authenticated the news automati- 
cally becomes publishable. 

I find that the Office of Censorship 
has always recognized Members of Con- 
gress as appropriate authorities for all 
information which comes to them offi- 
cially. In the first place, they enjoy cer- 
tain constitutional immunities. In the 
second place, they have access to the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and can insert in 
it whatever information is permissible 
under the rules of the two Houses. The 
Office of Censorship has never felt it 
would be in a tenable position if it under- 
tock to deny newspapers the privilege of 
printing, or redio the privilege of broad- 
casting, material already printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For that reason, it is vastly important 
that the House and the Senate exercise 
especial care in not giving information 
on the floor of the Congress that might 
aid the enemy. It is easy in the heat 
of debate to say more than might be said 
on second thought. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, that the Speaker 
would ask that a motion picture entitled 
“The Next of Kin” be shown to Members 
of the House. It is extremely instructive, 
and paints a most vivid picture of what 
damage an unwise statement can do to 
hurt the conduct of the war. 

I am told the censorship operation is 
receiving splendid cooperation from press 
and radio. The Office of Censorship 
Codes list scores of topics which are not 
to be discussed publicly except upon ap- 
propriate authority. In addition, many 
doubtful cases arise. The conscientious- 
ness of newspapers and radio stations is 
evidenced by the fact that inquiries re- 
garding these doubtful cases come to the 
Office of Censorship at the rate of more 
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than 100 a day. To my mind, this vol- 
untary censorship by the press is one of 
the outstanding contributions to the war 
effort. 

It must be borne in mind that all of 
these things are being done by industries 
which are dependent in large measure 
for their livelihood upon the dissemina- 
tion of information. If these industries 
can make the sacrifice, individuals hav- 
ing far less immediately at stake might 
well profit by the example. 

The speech of Mr. Byron Price is as 
follows: 


I am grateful to one of the great institu- 
tions of journalism, the New York Times, for 
this opportunity to discuss a subject which 
I believe is both mysterious and repugnant 
to a great many Americans. 

One of the reasons it is mysterious is be- 
cause of a certain popular confusion about 
the relative functions of the Office of Censor- 
ship and the Office of War Information. 

Under the President’s direction these two 
war agencies function separately, each en- 
tirely autonomous in its own field, but in 
close collaboration. To state it briefly: War 
Information has a positive function, being 
responsible for extracting from official sources 
as much of the news as can be safely dis- 
clesed. Censorship has a negative function, 
being responsible for curtailing the circula- 
tion of dangerous information which does 
not emanate directly from any official source. 

In other words, the Office of Censorship does 
not undertake to censor the United States 
Government. Mr. Davis and his colleagues 
must decide what is to be given out officially. 
What the Office of Censorship does undertake 
to do is to exclude certain information from 
the newspapers, the radio, and the channels 
of international communications when that 
information becomes available from other 
than authorized sources. 

Elmer Davis has a most difficult job, and 
in my opinion is performing his duties bril- 
liantly. If ever he becomes discouraged, he 
can at least console himself with the fact 
that everyone wishes him success. The same 
can hardly be said of censorship. 

Americans will never like censorship. In- 
dividualiy and as a Nation we don’t like being 
pushed around. Shortly after the Office of 
Censorship was established, an old hand at 
the business gave me this piece of advice: 
“You will never be able to popularize censor- 
ship. That is one of the things that can’t 
happen in a free country. The best you can 
hope for is that if you keep quiet enough, a 
great many people will forget all about you 
for as long as 6 months at a time.” 

I am sure there was a great deal of truth in 
that observation, and in the main we have 
been Keeping as quiet as possible. I do have 
confidence, however, that periodic public dis- 
cussions of the subject may clear away some 
of the doubts and fears, so that an informed 
public will recognize that censorship does 
have an important place in total warfare. 

This is a war for freedom, and to mention 
freedom and censorship in the same breath 
might appear a contradiction of terms; for 
censorship is by its very nature ruthless and 
arbitrary. It invades privacy and suppresses 
free enterprise, sacrificing individual interest 
for national interest without compunction. 
Yet there is, in reality, no contradiction and 
there need be no conflict. 

We have been able to preserve freedom in 
this Nation because we have looked upon it as 
a relative, and not an absolute, principie. 
Our free Constitution has stood the test of 
time because our courts have viewed its pro- 
visions as fluid and elastic, to be applied for 
the greatest good of the greatest number ac- 
cording to the circumstances and require- 
ments of our recurring national crises. The 
right of free speech is a relative right. No 
one can maintain a constitutional right to 
commit libel or slander or indulge in in- 


decency of expression. Neither can anyone 
contend successfully that the press, the radio, 
or any individual has a right in wartime to be 
criminally careless with information or preach 
sedition. 

Justice Holmes, one of the great liberals 
of jurisprudence, who devoted his lifetime to 
the exposition and defense of civil liberties, 
stated the wartime limitations of freedom in 
a sentence which deserves to receive in these 
times the prayerful attention of every Ameri- 
can citizen. “When a nation is at war,” he 
said, “many things that might be said in time 
of peace are such a hindrance to its effort 
that their utterance will not be endured as 
long as men fight.” 

Censorship, then, is a necessary evil of 
wartime. We have known it in some form 
during every war in our history. In present 
times, when war is all-out and globe-en- 
circling, censorship is a vital weapon. Its 
function is to attack the communications of 
the enemy, to hamper him on every front 
and every flank, to keep from him vital in- 
formation of our own war effort and to gather 
such information as may be possible about 
his plans and purposes. Surely it cannot be 
disputed that this is not only a useful but 
an indispensable part of total warfare such 
as we know today. 

But how far should these restraints be per- 
mitted to go, and in what manner should 
they be accomplished? The answer is that 
they should be permitted to go as far as may 
be consistent with our free form of govern- 
ment, but that they should be accomplished 
strictly within the framework of due process 
of law. 

Essentially the Office of Censorship has two 
functions. On the one hand it censors all 
communications entering or leaving the 
country, by mail, cable, radiotelegraph, radio- 
telephone, or any other method of communi- 
cation. On the other hand, in the domestic 
field, it administers codes of wartime prac- 
tices for press and radio and so withholds 
certain information of military value from 
circulation even at home. In a legal sense 
these operations are of a distinctly different 
character, although in a practical sense they 
are interwoven intimately with one another. 

The censorship of international mails and 
cables rests upon a specific congressional en- 
actment, embodied in the First War Powers 
Act by which the wartime authority of the 
Commander in Chief was defined. In this 
field a very wide discretion is placed in the 
hands of the censor; in fact, even absolute 
discretion is conferred by the Executive.order 
creating the Office of Censorship, and the 
Director of Censorship is made responsible 
to no one but the Commander in Chief. 

This may appear a harsh method, incon- 
sistent with the processes of freedom; but I 
do not think it will so appear when you con- 
sider the harsh realities of modern warfare. 
Censorship is a military weapon. To regard 
it in any other light or to use it in any other 
fashion would result in travesty. The bind- 
ing link between the operations of censor- 
ship and the operations of our armed forces 


should never be forgotten, nor should any 


censor be permitted to forget that he is deal- 
ing simply and solely with the processes of 
war. Censorship is neither a guardian of 
private morals nor a snooper into the vicle- 
tions of peacetime laws. Every member of 
our staff keeps constantly before him this 
basic principle: What does not concern the 
war does not concern censorship. 

The absolute discretion given the censor 
is no more inconsistent with liberty under the 
law than is the operation of the military 
draft, or the restraints of rationing, or the 
right of arbitrary action which must be given 
to military commanders in the field. 

Furthermore, the discretion must be abso- 
lute if the effort is to succeed. While we are 
attacking the communications of the enemy, 
it is important also that we keep our own 
legitimate lines of communication open, and 
this is one of the great problems of censor- 
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ship. If we are to conduct the far-flung 
business of war efficiently, the mail must 
move in orderly regularity and with a mini- 
mum of delay by censorship. In such mat- 
ters as the vital field of ocean shipping, for 
instance, cables must clear rapidly, once we 
are satisfied that proper safeguards have been 
observed. There is no time to convene 
grand jury or submit to the ordinary prac- 
tice of ordinary times. The exigencies of 
war are breathless upon our doorstep, and 
will not wait. 

The second part of the responsibilities of 
the Office of Censorship relates, not to inter- 
national communications, but to the circula- 
tion of harmful information within the coun- 
try itself. This undertaking rests, in es- 
sence, upon the voluntary enlistment cf 
newspapers, broadcasters, and other agencies 
of dissemination. The Government, by con- 
sent, plays the part of umpire. It informs 
press and radio what classes of information 
would be helpful to the enemy if dissemi- 
nated freely within the States. It asl 
such information be kept out of circulation 
unless disclosed by an official source; but 
there is no compulsion unless the informa- 
tion concerned is of so secret and vital a na- 
ture that its disclosure would constitute vi: 
lation of the long-existing statutes dealing 
with espionage. 

Two guiding principles govern this entire 
procedure. The first is that the requests for 
suppression must not be so restrictive that 
they will keep the American people in igne 
rance of the progress of the war. In a de 
mocracy the public is entitled to essentia 
information. It is entitled to know abot 
the tough realities of this war, and it must 
not be subjected to such a black-out of news 
as now pervades totalitarian countries. In its 
approach to this problem the Government 
has followed consistently the democratic be- 
lief that American news columns and Ameri- 
can broadcasting can remain the freest in the 
world and still keep vital information from 
the enemy. 

Furthermore, we in Censorship have been 
full conscious that unless news 
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is given out by the Government our volun- 
tary undertaking with the press and radio 
will collapse. If the curtain is drawn too 

1 


tightly, if official secrecy leads to widespreac 
distrust and apprehensicn among the people 
I doubt seriously whether newspapers anc 
broadcasters will be so willing to cooperate in 
bottling up the news which always comes to 
them throvgh their own outside sources. The 
better job the Office of War Information does 
in assuring a reasonable flow of official news 
about our armed forces the simpler will be the 
problems of the Office of Censorship 


ee 


No one should be deceived into believing 
that a voluntary censorship will ever func- 
tion perfectly. With every publisher and 
every broadcaster his own censor, there will 
always be honest differences of judgment 
within the framework of the codes we have 
provided. Yet so universal has been the 
loyal cooperation of these industries that in- 
calculable good is done every day by the 
withholding of information about troops and 
ships, and munitions and tanks and planes. 

Great national good would result if the 
public itself were constantly mindful of the 
value cf this service of silence. If restra $ 


can be accepted by publishers and t - 
casters, whose livelihood depends upon dis- 





seminating facts, why should any individual 
consider himself above a similar cooperation 
with his government? I have pointed out 
before that everyone cf us became a br \- 
caste~ as soon as he was old enough to talk 


and he became a publisher as soon as he 
learned to write. No American is doing his 
share unless, as a part of his self-discipline, 


he remembers always that the 
tening and is thankful for even 
scraps of military informatio 

A second principle underlying 
voluntary censorship is that 
with information, and does not 


enemy is lis- 
the smallest 


domestic 
deals only 
invade the 
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realm of editorial or other opinion. Every 
request made by censorship has been con- 
fined to some topic of factual information. 
There has been no request that any publisher 
or any broadcaster refrain from expressing 
his opinion or from indulging in criticism. 

The Government's requests are unques- 
tionably a restraint upon normal operations, 
but I do not think it can be argued that they 
are a restraint upon any right bestowed by 
the Constitution. In a broad sense, the free- 
dom guaranteed by the first amendment has 
been accepted as a freedom to criticize, to 
protest, to petition, to speak opinions freely; 
but not as a right to play fast and loose with 
facts. In the realm of opinion and criticism, 
it is highly essential that there be no arbi- 
trary action by the Government. It is essen- 
tial that due process be observed at every 
step, so that the line between honest criti- 
cism and actual sedition will be drawn only 
according to the long-established methods of 
duly constituted courts. This entire field, 
therefore, lies beyond the purview of censor- 
ship. It is one of the responsibilities of the 
general statutes and of the regular law-en- 
forcement agencies of the Government. 

As for censorship itself, I would be the last 
to deny that its arbitrary powers in the realm 
cf information involve some dangers. It has 
been the lesson of history that censorship 
ee 
given the authority of suppression, the ten- 
1ency is to expand that authority more and 
nere until we arrive at a system of intel- 
ectual slavery. I can assure you that we will 
10t and cannot forget that we are operating 
an American censorship. The President him- 
self in that statement of policy which forms 
the charter of our operations instructed that 
censorship must be administered “in har- 
mony with the best interests of our free in- 
stitutions.’”” We must keep always before us 
the fact that one of the things we are fight- 
ing for is freedom and that the war would 
not be worth winning if destruction or even 
permanent impairment of free speech became 
the price of victory. 

Nor should we forget that temporary sacri- 
fices do not necessarily constitute an unmixed 
evil. Our period of national struggle should 
make us event stronger, rather than 
a weaker, nation. A citizen does not sur- 
render a civil right merely by not exercising 

Everyone of us has a right, without 
hindrance under the law, to be a bad neigh- 
bor—to be quarrelsome and inconsiderate and 
altogether disagreeable, to return evil for 
good, to denounce his friends, and so to be- 
come a handicap and a disgrace to his com- 
munity. Perhaps there are those who look 
upon such conduct as a proper assertion of 


feeds on itself and that once any man is 
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American independence. But that is not the 

way Wars are won, and it is not the way this 
war will be wo! 

It will be won through the willingness of 

f us to forego for a time some of the 

ngs of this free land in order that those 


may be restored to us in ample 
and guaranteed by our Sacrifice to 
who come after us. 
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vember 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, America has 
much reason to be gratified by the per- 
formance of ajll her transportation 
agencies in wartime—by rail, by water, 


and by air. 








I am going to speak more particularly 
in reference to the Office of Defense 
Transportation as it relates to the rails. 

The war placed big loads upon our 
transportation system. It shifted nor- 
mal movements of traffic and greatly 
changed the direction and types of prod- 
ucts moved. 

We have many railroad companies. 
Each adjusted its equipment and busi- 
ness to its particular needs. Each ad- 
justed itself to its peak and seasonal 
loads. Each adjusted itself to a normal 
amount of interchange of traffic and in 
sharing, to some extent at least, its 
equipment with other carriers. 

The war changed this stabilized pic- 
ture. It brought to the rails a flocd of 
increased business. This year they are 
carrying 35 percent more ton-miles of 
freight than in any previous year in our 
history. The normal method of meeting 
such increased traffic would be to in- 
crease equipment proportionately. 

Critical materials required for new 
equipment are in even greater demand 
for our military organizations. Priori- 
ties for new equipment can be secured 
only in limited quantities. 

NEED OF DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION 


The railroads could meet this enor- 
mously increased demand only by mak- 
ing the best possible use of their equip- 
ment. This situation required a direc- 
tor of transportation. It required and 
has received a wonderful cooperation of 
railroads and shippers in more economi- 
cal loading, in a great increased inter- 
change of equipment and services, in 
the elimination of waste, in the speed of 
loading, transportation, and delivery of 
freight, in the use of the best routes and 
the release of umnnecessaryY cars and 
equipment. 

The job of making the best use of all 
transportation services and equipment 
was a job of coordination and synchro- 
nization of transportation facilities. 

Hon. Joseph B. Eastman was ap- 
pointed Director of Defense Transpor- 
tation as the head man to do this job. 

When Mr. Eastman was named to the 
office of Director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, he had, in addition -to 
years as an Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, his experience as Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. 

As a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, he organized the sec- 
tion which dealt with the trucks. He 
gained the friendly confidence of the 
trucking industry. This experience was 
an advantage in the present tire and 
gasoline situation and particularly so in 
dealing with this section of the transpor- 
tation field. 

His marked cooperation with the in- 
dustries he directs is already bearing 
fruit. He has gained the confidence of 
those industries and results are coming 
with increased tempo. 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

The decade before this was one of 
gradual retirement of the older types of 
passenger equipment and of constant en- 
couragement of the public to expect 
more and more ease, comfort, and luxury 
of travel, at constantly reducing rates. 
With the war came the gradual approach 
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the railroads to handle passenger travel. 

It became necessary to meet the trend; 
and to accomplish it successfully called 
for the quiet cooperative assistance of 
the Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The extra-feature cars 
are gradually being changed to provide 
for their maximum usefulness as passen- 
ger-carrying facilities. Sleepers by night 
are coaches by day in the peak periods. 
The luxury observation cars of normal 
times are appearing with a greater use- 
ful capacity, some of them due to 
priorities, with wooden seats. Services 
that were once competitive have been 
made supplementary to each other, Even 
box cars have been equipped with seats 
for use in passenger service, and in the 
transportation of both passengers and 
freight all the ingenuity of experienced 
raiiroad men is encouraged and utilized 
so that the war job may be done—and 
Gone well; and a difficult situation at 
best is being easily solved. 

ATTITUDE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Accustomed to pressure and special- 
pleading groups; accustomed to interces- 
sion by varying opinions of interests 
from various sides; accustomed to 
authority, Mr. Eastman has had the in- 
tuition and the disposition to withstand 
the pressure of the extremists within and 
without, and the courage to assist the 
railroads in their job, notwithstanding 
the pressure from many directions to do 
otherwise, to regulate and tc penalize. 

He recognizes that a critical point in 
the rail transportation is the ability of 
the roads to further improve and equip 
themselves in the face of priorities, as 
he recently said in Colorado: 

If the railroads could expand their equip- 
ment and facilities readily to meet these 
heavy impending demands, there would be 
cause for less concern. But they cannot ex- 
pand without drawing on the same stock of 
critical materials upon which our gigantic 
war production program is dependent, There 
is not enough in this stock to satisfy all de- 
mands, and the railroads can expect only a 
small and limited share for expansion pur- 
poses. It will be necessary for them to make 
the mest of what they have and to bring into 
play every possible means to that end. They 
will need all the help the Government, the 
public, and their employees can give them. 


It must he borne in mind that the 
strain on the railroads comes from sev- 
eral sources—the requirements for 
transportation of troops, the increased 
travel that has become necessary be- 
tween Washington and other centers, 
and, as important as any, the restriction 
of automobile traffic and diversion to 
rails of much travel that has formerly 
been handled by private automobiles, in 
addition, of course, to the enormous 
freight load to and from munitions fac- 
tories and the ports, and the inability of 
other modes of transportation to carry 
the war load. 

The railroads are meeting the emer- 
gency because cf the excellence of their 
management, their preparation for the 
emergency, and also because the Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
has shown a rare degree of tact and co- 
operation in dealing with the competi- 
tive units of the transportation industry 
and coordinating the various branches, 
so that each shall meke its greatest con- 


to the saturation point in the ability of | tribution without interference with the 
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other, and so that the strain of one—if | 


it develops—does not disturb the other. 
This is particularly noticeable in the pas- 
senger travel, where he has been able 
gradually to curtail special race trains, 
trains to sporting events generally, and 
other activities which have had special 
passenger promotion in the past. To 
quote the Director, Mr, Eastman says: 


Passenger train and motor-bus equipment 
must be conserved for the movement of 
troops, the movement of soldiers and sailors 
on leave, the movement of relatives and 
friends to and from camps, and the move- 
ment of those who must travel on essential 
business connected with the war. All of these 
types of travel must have precedence over 
mere pleasure trips. Passenger travel on 
public carriers in some sections of the coun- 
try has increased 100 percent over a year 
ago, and there is no section where the in- 
crease is less than 3344 percent. Week-end 
congestion on both trains and busses is a 
serious problem in all parts of the country. 


From the beginning, Director East- 
man’s whole attitude has indicated that 
he is one of the few in public life, regu- 
lating a public industry, who is making 
every effort to keep up the morale of 
that industry to have pride in itself, to 
run itself, and to inspire the friendly 
confidence of the agencies he regulates. 

In speaking before the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association in Chicago 
on March 17 of this year, he said: 


While our railroads are owned and operated 
by many separate and individual companies 
and keen competition runs rife among them, 
nevertheless, they are also operated to a con- 
siderable extent as a system, and this is par- 
ticularly true of freight cars, which circulate 
freely all over the country, and of the func- 
tioning of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads. 


Two months later, on May 19, he said 
in an address before the American 
Trucking Association in Chicago: 


Much has been said, in fact I have said 
much myself, about the fine work the rail- 
roads have done and are doing to meet the 
transportation needs of the war. Not only is 
traffic in general growing all the time, but 
because of the discontinuance of intercoastal 
and coastwise shipping the railroads have had 
thrown upon them an extra and very heavy 
load of long-haul freight, so that their ton- 
miles have been increasing at more than 
double the rate of carloadings. An illustra- 
tion is the tremendous volume of petroleum 
traffic that they are now carrying to the east- 
ern seaboard in lieu of the ocean tankers. 
And the end of this diversion to rail of 
water-borne freight is not yet in sight. 


On July 21, as the complexities of the 
situation developed, Mr. Eastman said in 
a speech before the Midwest Farm Con- 
ference at Madison, Wis.: 


In the First World War, as many of you will 
recall, cur Government took over the rail- 
roacs and operated them through the United 
States Railroad Administration. That has 
not been done in this World War. Shortly 
before the beginning of this year the Presi- 
dent created the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation by Executive erder and made me its 
Director. The jurisdiction of the Office ex- 
tends over domestic transportation as dis- 
tinguished from overseas. transportation, 
which is in the hands of the War Shipping 
Administration, and it covers all forms of 
transportation, both public and private, in- 
cluding even private automobiles. We man- 
age and operate neither the railroads nor any 
other carriers. 
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It is a great pleasure to be able to say | nuity and research which made it pos- 


what I have said repeatedly in the last few 
months—that so far our carriers have per- 
formed splendidiy. There have been no 
break-downs or serious congestion, the ports 
have been kept fluid, the troops have been 
moved to the satisfaction of the Army, and 
all demands upon transportation, both gen- 
eral and special, have been met; nor is this 
because the job has been easy. On the con- 
trary, traffic has been growing continually 
and rapidly ever since 1938. In 1941 the 
revenue ton-miles carried by the railroads 
reached an all-time record, and for the first 
3 months of this year they were 30 percent 
ahead of the same period of last year. Not 
only has there been this steady general 
growth of traffic but heavy special burdens 
have fallen upon the railroads, caused par- 
ticularly by the cessation of coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping. 


Director Eastman’s successful activi- 
ties have not been confined to railroad 
matters. He also directs the waterways, 
encouraging their use to the maximum 
for war transportation; and he also has 
been called upon to direct one of the 
world’s oldest and least coordinated and 
most unregulated industries—the high- 
way vehicle operation. He has control 
over the Nation’s 5,000,000 trucks, 150,000 
busses, 50,000 taxicabs, and nearly all 
other types of commercial vehicles, and 
is being called upon to cooperate with 
other governmental agencies in the con- 
trol of 30,000,000 private automobiles. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
anyone can carry on a positive, construc- 
tive work without criticism and opposi- 
tion. The work of the Coordinator of 
Defense Transportation has inherent 
difficulties where the best of administra- 
tion must yet be short of perfection. 
This work of coordination of our trans- 
portation agencies is carried on without 
subsidy from the Government. Its bur- 
dens are accepted by the carriers for the 
common good of the country. 

The Director carries on his work with 
a& maximum of efficiency and minimum 
of waste. This work has its greatest ap- 
preciation among the shippers and 
among our military authorities who are 
most directly concerned in its accom- 
plishments. 

In the transportation field Mr. East- 
man has experience, understanding, 
ability, and fairness, which inspire the 
confidence of all with whom he comes in 
official contact. Those qualities account 
for the accomplishment of the greatest 
degree of cooperation in our transpor- 
tation agencies heretofore attained in 
the history of this country. 

It is manifest that the country has re- 
ceived great benefits from this coordi- 
nating work of Mr. Eastman. Candor 
compels me to say, however, that its suc- 
cess has been dependent upon the per- 
sonal equation, the ability, the experi- 
ence, and the fairness of Mr. Eastman 
rather than on the mere policy of having 
a Director of Transportation. 

In this mechanized age, we take much 
for grante We snap on the electric 
light and flood the room with artificial 
sunlight without considering the invest- 
ment in equipment and personnel which 
makes possible the common distribution 
of electricity. We turn on the radio and 
bring the world’s best entertainment to 
our homes without thinking of the inge- 





sible. 

We are in the midst of the greatest war 
that civilization has ever seen and yet 
we expect our rail and highway trans- 
portation service to run on schedule and 
be on time. To be sure, luxury travel is 
a thing of the past, but anyone having 
business at a distance can count on kKeep- 
ing his appointments and getting to his 
destination without substantial hard- 
ship and according to plan. 

When the record of the part the 
United States has played in this great 
war will be written, a proud chapter will 
deal with the achievement of the rail- 
roads; and part of that chapter will be 
the cooperation of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 





Must All Salesmen Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter that I have today writ- 
ten to Mr. Leon Henderson, Price Ad- 
ministrator, in reference to the rationing 
of gacoline as it pertains to salesmen. 

This letter is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 11, 1942. 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. HENDERSON: This morning I 
have been in conference with a Mr. R. C. 
Harrison of the Gasoline Rationing Division 
in reference to some of the problems in con- 
nection with the rationing of gasoline. 

I wish to protest the ruling, the effect of 
which classifies all salesmen as nonessential 
so far as the use of gasoline and tires are 
concerned. I am thinking of the countless 
salesmen who represent grocery houses, meat 
concerns, oil concerns, and every other type 
of merchandise. Under the rulings as they 
now stand, that are to go into effect on 
December 1, the greatest amount of gasoline 
that these men can get would be enough to 
carry them 470 miles per month. 

I think that there are several things wrong 
with this proposal. In the first place, there 
is no good reason why the entire country 


should be treated alike. For instance, the 
salesman for a wholesaler in the city of 
Washington can cover all of his customers in 


the city, and in all of the suburbs and much 
oi the surrounding territory by traveling on 
bus, trains, and streetcars 

The situation on the prairies of Nebraska 
is much different. Our towns are quite far 


apart. Our whole economy is built on motcr- 
vehicle transportation. For the greater por- 
tion of Nebraska there are no north and south 
railroad facilities. Many of the branch lin« 


of the railroads have been discontinued and 
the tracks taken up. The practical efi 
of your order of December 1 is to take all of 
the salesmen off the road. 

t seems to me that the salesman is a very 
important Keyman in our economic Y 
He sets in motion the wheels of distribution 
to suppiy the people with e things tha 
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they need. Certainly, he is essential. 
Threughout the years of depression the sales- 
men of the country had to take it on the 
chin as much, or more, than anyone else. 
Curtailment of production because of the war 
effort again affected the salesman most 
severely. 

In view of the fact that the salesmen are 
essential, and that the number is gradually 
being cut down because of the curtailment 
of merchandise that can be sold, it seems 
unfair to render this staggering blow that 
will take all of them off the road. 

In addition to what might be said for the 
salesmen, individually, this situation will 
cause a great deal of chaos and may cause the 
closing of many business concerns and break 
down our system of distribution of food and 
other necessities. Incidentally, I was also 
advised this morning tha‘* from a practical 
standpoint Government cars will not be cur- 
tailed in their use of gasoline and tires. 
Surely, in this time of war, Uncle Sam can 
get along with a few less snoopers, for the 
use of gasoline and tires on the part of the 
United States Government should be cur- 
tailed some. 

It was only this morning that my attention 
was called to the use of a Government car 
from the Office for Emergency Management 
to take two young ladies employed by the 
Government to their residences here in 
Washington. The car had good tires and a 
chauffeur. 

I earnestly beg of you to reconsider this 
proposed ruling in reference to salesmen 
before the same goes into effect on Decem- 
ber 1 

Thanking you so much for this and with 
personal greetings to you, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Cart T. Curtis, 
Member of Congress. 





Let Us Have a Political Armistice 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN cf Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, this Armistice Day is the anni- 
versary of one of the great events in our 
history. Now, let us have some armis- 
tices here in the House. Let us stop 
harassing each other. 

There is a petition in the Well of the 
House that is being signed by Members 
to bring cut a bill to further harass the 
white people of the southern States. 

Let us have an armistice on harassing 
the people of any section of the country. 

Let us have an armistice on permitting 
certain labor racketeering and the hold- 
ing up of men before they are permitted 
to work on Government projects. 

Let us have an armistice on harassing 
the farmers of this country. 

Let us have an armistice on unneces- 








sary regimentation. 
Let us have an armistice on harassing 
independent businessmen. 


Much as I admire 


4 the distinguished 
Assistant Attorney 


General, Thurman 
rnold, I submit that we should have 
an ermistice on this harassing of an 
independent press, in order that a free 
press and freedom of speech may survive. 





While our young men are fighting and 
dying for America, let us put a stop to 
those unnecessary irritations that not 
only breed dissension and discontent, 
but that endanger the safety of the very 
institutions they are fighting to pre- 
serve. 





The Washington Post and Its Fight on 
Silver Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
anything that the people have a right to 
expect from a newspaper, it is truthful- 
ness in presenting the news to its read- 
ers and fairness in its editorial policy in 
discussing national issues affecting the 
conduct of Government affairs. Placing 
my reliance on this conception of our 
local newspapers and recognizing the 
tremendous influence of the Washington 
Post, published here in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, with its particular access to the 
Members of Congress and the heads of 
the Government departments, and find- 
ing that the Post failed to present the 
facts concerning silver and much of its 
editorial comment was misleading, for 
the information of the Post and its read- 
ers, I submitted a statement concerning 
the use of silver in cur currency system 
for publication which the Post has de- 
clined to publish. For the information 
of the Members of the House there is 
presented herewith a copy of my corre- 
spondence with the Washington Post and 
the article on silver which was refused 
together with extracts from a series of 
Post editorials attacking silver money: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1942. 
EpiTror, WASHINGTON Post. 

Dear Sir: Making reference to your recent 
editorial entitled “Page Mr. JoHNSON,” criti- 
cizing the Government's silver-purchase pro- 
gram containing statements that may con- 
fuse the issue rather than explain the facts 
concerning the use of silver in our monetary 
system, in reply I respectfully submit the 
enclosed communication for publication in 
the Post. 

Sincerely yours, 
Comptou I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, October 28, 1942. 
To the EpIToR OF THE Post: 

Turning to your recent editorial on silver 
and the sustained campaign being waged to 
break down the administration’s silver-pur- 
chase prcgram, and the use of silver as money, 
it would seem that in dealing with an issue 
of such vital importance to the people as a 
whole and the fundamental principles of our 
monetary system that our leading newepa- 
pers, on which so many of us must depend 
for factual information, would in fairness to 
their readers and our Government present 
the facts in their true light in order that 
we may form an unbiased opinion on an issue 
which is so vital to the welfare of our country. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The provisions of the law governing the 
purchase and use of silver as money are 
simple and easily understood (Silver Pnr- 
chase Act of 1934, and the amendment to 
the Gold Reserve Act approved July 6, 1939). 
The report of the fiscal operations of the 
Treasury in buying silver and using the metal 
as money is presented to us daily in the 
Treasury siatement and summarized in the 
Treasury monthly bulletin. The facts con- 
tained in this report are avaiiable to every- 
one, including the editor of the Washingtcn 
Post. 

Now, as to the facts concerning the Gov- 
ernment’s silver stocks, there are two sepa- 
rate classes of silver owned by the Govern- 
ment and in the custody of the Treasury. 
One, comprising the silver dollars and silver 
bullion which has been revalued by the 
Treasury, fixed at its coinage value amount- 
ing to $1,986,141,774.88 (Treasury statement 
of October 21). These silver dollars and 
this silver bullion are on deposit and held 
for the redemption of paper money (silver 
certificates and Treasury notes) issued by 
the Treasury and in circulation. Two, the 
other stock is the surplus unrevalued silver 
amounting to 1,327,373,210.2 ounces unobli- 
gated and not in use as money, which is car- 
ried at a nominal cost on the Treasury's 
books. 

Contrary to repeated allegations appearing 
in the press from time to time, this so-called 
free silver did not cost the Government any- 
thing; it represents a profit (seigniorage) 
on the silver bought at bullion prices re- 
valued and put in use as money. It was 
paid for by the people who accepted silver 
dollars and silver certificates (legal tender 
money) in exchange for goods and services. 
The cost of all the silver bought by the 
Treasury has been absorbed by revaluing an 
amount of the silver bullion equal to the 
cost of all the silver and issuing its equiva- 
lent in silver dollars and redeemable paper 
money (silver certificates). 

By no stretch of the imagination can it 
be said that any part of the silver now owned 
by the Government, either the stock held 
for redemption of paper money in circula- 
tion or the surplus silver not yet revalued 
or used for money represents a cost to the 
taxpayers other than storage and adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Now that we have this money metal, how 
shall we use it? Do you propose to dispose 
of the silver held for redemption of the paper 
money in circulation and retire this cur- 
rency, the currency that comprises all the 
$1 and many of the $5 and $10 bills now in 
circulation. Surely you must remember 
what happened to business in this country 
when the Federal Reserve banks called in 
and destroyed $2,000,000,000 of our currency 
in 1920-21. Is the Post serious in proposing 
to destroy now the only redeemable paper 
money we have? 

In the long period that the Treasury has 
been piling up silver seigniorege in the form 
of its unused silver, whet has the Washington 
Post advocated doing with this unused money 
metal? I am sure the Post must recognize 
the fact that money is urgently needed to 
finance the war and pay Government ex- 
penses. Here we have the money metal 
bought and paid for on hand and ready to be 
turned into silver dollars or redeemable paper 
money (silver certificates) with practicaily no 
expense money that would ease the tax load 
on the American people to the amount cf 
$1,716,160,823.47 by a simple gesture from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has testified 
repeatedly before the Senate and House com- 
mittees that there is nothing in the law to 
prevent using this silver to put new money 
into circulation (Senate Silver Committee 
hearings, p. 677, pt. 9), while this Govern- 
ment-owned money metal, ready for use to 
create and put into circulation redeemable 
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currency, must lay idle and useless as the 
national debt and taxes mount. 

The Government is permitting the Federal 
Reserve banks to inflate the currency with 
unredeemable paper money at a tremendous 
and ever-increasing rate. Certainly the Post 
must know that the Treasury statement dis- 
closes that the paper money of these banks 
has been ‘nfiated over $1,000,000,000 in the 
last 90 days. To be exact, the Treasury state- 
ment for June 30 shows Federal Reserve notes 
of that date in circulation to be $9,790,726,865, 
and on September 80 the amount of Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation on that date had 
been increased $11,120,926,725. This huge 
inflation of irredeemable bank-note currency 
evidently has the sanction of the Treasury 
and doubtless meets with your approval, but 
the redeemable money of the people, the $1, 
$5, and $10 bills, silver certificates which pays 
no interest to any bank for its creation and 
circulation, is a damnable thing to be got rid 
of at amy cost as the Secretary refuses to 
exercise his authority under the law and put 
this money metal to use as money and thereby 
ease the tax load on the American people by 
almost $2,000,000,000. 

The President with the sanction of the 
Members of Congress from the silver-produc- 
ing States—the so-called silver bloc—has 
turned practically all of this free silver— 
40,000 tons of it—over to the War Produc- 
tion Board for the use of our war industries 
with the understanding if more silver is 
needed it will be made available, but it seems 
that you are not satisfied with any use that 
will increase the value of silver. The Post 
has steadily opposed the Treasury plan that 
gave our Gvuvernment this stock of precious 
metal now available without cost for our pro- 
tection in this great war emergency; the Post 
has described the silver-purchase program as 
a subsidy to the silver miners, but now you 
want a real subsidy—50-cent silver to the 
jewelers for the manufacture of jewelry, use- 
less luxuries. Why not be consistent and call 
upon the Government to sell these jewelers 
$35 gold at the old price of $20.67 per ounce— 
at least you would be endeavoring to put idle 
gold to some uSe. 

The patriotism of the Post is unquestioned. 
Let us hope that it will not let unfounded 
prejudice blind a great newspaper to the 
welfare of our country and stability and se- 
curity of our monetary system. 

Sincerely, 
Compton I. WHITE. 


THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C., November 7, 1942. 
The Honorable Compron I. WHITE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Waite: I am afraid we have no 
use for your letter after all; it gives the same 
argument you gave in your letter we pub- 
lished in the fall. 

It was good to see you the other day. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. ELLIsToN. 


Mr. Speaker, in refusing to print the 
true facts on silver, one excuse is as good 
as another, but repetition is not a valid 
one. The Post apparently has a mo- 
nopoly on repetition in its repeated at- 
tacks on this the only money-creating 
program of the Government on which the 
Treasury is making a profit and the peo- 
ple a saving in interest. 

A review of these editorials is interest- 
ing and revealing. 

MarcH 10 

The Post said in an editorial entitled 
“Silver Folly”: 

Talking of parasites, Secretary Morgenthau 
is to be praised for his initiative in trying to 
remove the silver bioc from the Treasury 


trough. He has asked for the repeal of silver 
legislation. * * * In 1934, when the Silver 
Purchase Act was passed, silver had long since 
ceased to be consequential money. It is even 
less a monetary metal nowadays. 


APRIL 2 

The Post published an article quoting 
Chairman M. S. Eccles, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, as saying: 

In view of the war situation, it is all the 
more urgent that the inflationary effects of 
the silver program be removed. (The Federal 
Reserve has inflated the currency since he 
made that statement from April 1 to Novem- 
ber 1 exactly $2,546,432,599 —Editor.) 


APprin 4 

We are told by the Post in an editorial 
under the heading “Silver for industry”: 

The senselessness of the policy of purchas- 
ing silver at inflated prices, only to bury it 
in the ground, has long been apparent; efforts 
to repeal this foolish legislation have en- 
countered the unyielding opposition of Con- 
gressmen and Senators from the silver-min- 
ing States. 


APRIL 9 

The Post contained an article an- 
nouncing a ruling of Attorney General 
Biddle that the Government has legal 
authority to lend-lease its uncoined free 
silver stock to war plants. His approval 
makes available more than 1,300,000,000 
ounces of free silver for war production 
uses. 


Aprit 11 
The Post said editorially: 


There is a vast amount of useless silver in 
storage. That is the silver bullion securing 
our silver certificates and silver dollars held 
by the Treasury. Release of this silver would 
not impair the soundness of the currency 
system. 


May 11 
In another editorial the Post said: 
The Government is acquiring and im- 
mobilizing the domestic output of silver. 
The remedy for the anomalous situation is 
obvious. All restrictive silver legislation 
ought to be struck off the statute books. 


JUNE 3 

In another editorial sally in its fight 
on the use of silver as money the Post 
says: 

At present this pledged silver is utterly 
useless. Obviously the thing to do is sweep 
away all restrictive silver legislation. Now, 
if ever, the silver bloc should prove vulner- 
able to assault. 


JUNE 4 

Returning to the assault on silver, the 
only redeemable money we have, the 
Post said in an editorial: 
‘The Nation has already paid heavily 
through the nose for its silver policies. If 
Congress wishes to restore its good name, it 
would strike the law which permits such a 
subsidy off the statute books. 


JUNE 9 
Again assaulting the only money pro- 
gram of the Treasury on which the Gov- 
ernment is making a profit, the Post 
in an editorial entitled “Tip for Con- 

gress” said: 


Many of our legislators are smarting under 
the public criticism which has been visited 
upon Congress since the war broke out. 
Some members have asked how the prevailing 
criticism can be removed. Here is one sug- 
gestion: Let them take the Domestic Silver 
Buying Act of July 6, 1939, off the statute 
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books. Let Congress wipe this shameful sub- 
sidy off the statute books. 


JUNE 12 
Returning to the attack, the Post in 
an editorial said: 


After bringing up our editorial on silver, 
which appeared in Monday’s issue, Repre- 
sentative WHITE, of Idaho, was asked in the 
House Tuesday by Representative ANDRESEN, 
of Minnesota: “Does the gentleman favor in- 
creasing the price of silver?” This was Rep- 
resentative WHITE’s remarkable response: “If 
we could permit the law of supply and demand 
to play, the price of silver would rise; the price 
of silver is in a vise and has been for a long 
time. I did not know of the situation until 
a friend of mine tried to buy $40,000 worth 
for commercial purposes. I tried everywhere 
to help him, but you cannot buy silver at 
any price. I have the telegram and letters 
from the big silver dealers to prove this fact. 
The price of foreign silver in this country is 
rigidly controlled.” 


To which the Post added: 


We could permit the law of supply and de- 
mand to work by repealing this artificial 
Government buying at this artificial price. 


JUNE 19 
In face of all its editorial contributions 
as to the low value and uselessness of sil- 
ver, the Post carried an Associated Press 
dispatch which stated: 


Secretary Morgenthau, of the Treasury, 
told a meeting of the Senate Special Silver 
Committee yesterday he desired permission 
to make this country’s silver available to 
friendly foreign nations for coinage. Re- 
quests are coming from other countries, in- 
cluding Great Britain and Australia, the Sec- 
retary said, Britain asking about 2,500,000 


ounces a month. (Britain, let it be remem- 
bered, has diluted its silver coin with pewter 
by reducing its coinage from 925 fine to 500 


fine.—Editor.) 


JUNE 23 

In its determination to destroy the 
only interest-free money in circulation, 
the Post again gives its readers a repeti- 
tion of its never-ending editorial attack 
on silver entitled “Silver Myth”: 

Secretary Morgenthau had urged that per- 
mission be given him to make some of our 
hoard of silver available to friendly foreign 
nations under the lease-lend arrangement. 
Doubtless the British, as in the last war, 
want silver for India. 


The British Government for India now 
has an import duty on silver, the same 
Government that bought 200,000,000 
ounces of silver to save the British credit 
in India in the last war and then pro- 
ceeded to break down American markets 
and American prosperity by removing 
this silver from circulation when her 
grip on Indian finances was restored and 
dumped the silver on an overstocked 
market to the ruination of American 
business in the Orient, to start the finan- 
cial tailspin that wrecked American 
prosperity. Now they would have us do 
it all over again even on beiter terms to 
themselves than before. But that was 
not enough for the Washington Post for 
its editorial says in continuation: 

If we do not take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as Secretary Morgenthau presented, 
we shall find that one of these days cour sil- 
ver-hoarding policy will drive the metal out 
of use in India. India is such a good market 
for silver that it is next in importance to the 


1 


United States in the use of the white metal. 
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Of course, the Post has forgotten all 
about manipulations of silver in Great 
Britain and India after the last war and 
its disastrous effect on business in this 
country. First, 90,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver were extracted from their minor coin 
by debasing the coinage from 925 fine to 
500 fine, and this extracted silver was 
dumped on the orier.tal market. 

Then the plan was followed up by 
shifting India from a gold-exchange basis 
to a gold-bullion basis—a fictitious gold 
standard—and the retirement of. silver 
from the Indian currency system which 
was dumped on the oriental market 
which broke the price of silver to 25 cents 
per ounce and with it the purchasing 
power of our oriental customers. Can 
our national economy, burdened with a 
$100,000,000,000 debt, stand another fi- 
nancial debacle of this kind? The Post 
thinks we can, for it says: 

But the controlling senatorial argument 
against any such use of our idle silver was 
that it might be employed after the war to 
Gebase our own standard currency. How? 
The silver bloc does not say. 





How it can the American people have 
learned by costly experience. The Post 
should review recent financial history in 
this country and the primary cause of 
plunging our Government in debt before 
our entry into the war in an effort to 
stabilize our national economy. 

AvcustT 13 

The Post carried an Associated Press 
report that the commercial price of sil- 
ver was higher than the Government 
statutory price in which it was stated: 

Because some jewelers are paying as high 
as 72 cents an ounce for silver, the mints 
discovered that the new coins might be worth 
more than 5 cents apiece, and people could 
melt them down and sell the metal at a 
profit 


SEPTEMBER 29 

The Post returned to its editorial at- 
tack on the use of silver as money when 
it said: 

Part of the stored silver, it is true, has been 
made available for loans to industry, but an 
even greater amount is being held idle as 
so-called cover for silver certificates. ($1, $5, 
$10 bills —Editor.) Why there should be any 
such security when the country is or an ir- 
redeemable paper basis only the silverites are 
able to understand > ©. & Coanmpress 
should repeal the law which makes con- 
tinued Treasury purchases of domestic silver 


at artifically high prices mandatory. 


he faith of the American people in 
integrity of their Government and its 
certification on its paper money “that 
there is on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States of America — dollars 
in silver payable to the bearer on de- 





mand” evidently means nothing to the 
Washington Post when it comes to silver 
but when it comes to certification of 17 
billion of gold we keep gratis for the 
Federal Reserve banks that pledge is 
different; it is sacred. 
OCTOBER 23 
With constant editorial repetition the 


turned 


Post r again to its attack on silver 
money saying: 


If Congress will not listen to pleas based 
on war need, surely it must be mindful of 
the prestige of which the silverites are rob- 
bing Congress in the eyes of the Ame! 





people. * * * It is time the administra- 
tion as well as the people reminded the 
country how precious is the metal which 
Congress is keeping immobilized from war 
work. 


In the unfair fight the Washington 
Post is making on silver and its use as 
money, since March 10 it has printed 16 
press reports, 8 special articles, and 12 
editorials, with 2 cartoons. 

Can anyone attribute patriotic mo- 
tives to the campaign against silver that 
is being waged by the Washington Post, 
a monetary program that has placed 
2,000,000,000 silver dollars and redeem- 
able silver currency in circulation with an 
added 1,600,000,000 ounces of silver in the 
possession of the Government amount- 
ing to 46,000 tons of silver metal now 
being used in our war industries without 
a cent’s cost to the taxpayers except the 
administration and storage expense. If 
the Post is successful in destroying all 
our silver money and breaking down 
this constructive, profitable Treasury 
program, what will the Post, or its back- 
ers, gain and what will the American peo- 
ple benefit? But a factual statement on 
Silver is refused as a repetition; evidently 
a presentation of the facts concerning 
silver is just what the Post does not want 
its readers to have. 





North Africa Invasion Was Planned Right 
Here in Washington 


EXTENSION OF RELIARKS 


Or 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the Allied 
operations that led up to the invasion of 
French North Africa last Saturday night 
were planned and coordinated right here 
in Washington in certain council halls 
by the American and British combined 
chiefs of staff; and the tentative detailed 
procedure was arrived at before the 
Fourth of July last. 

The combined chiefs of staff are made 
up of four high American and four high 
British officials of the various combat 
services. 

The four American members compose 
the joint United States chiefs of staff. 
They are Admiral William D. Leahy, 
chief of staff to President Roosevelt; 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army chief of 


staff; Admiral Ernest J. King, com- 
mander in chief of the United States 
Fieet; and Lt. Gen. Henry BH. Arnold, 


commander of the Army air forces. 

he British members are Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill, head of the British joint 
staff mission in Washington; Admiral 
Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, represent- 
ing the British first lord of the admiralty, 
and now in charge of naval forces in the 
North African operations: Lt. Gen. G. N. 
MacReady, representing the chief of the 
imperial general staff; and Air Marshal 
D. C. S. Evill, representing the chief of 
the air staff, 
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The combined chiefs of staff function 
as a unit directly under the President and 
Prime Minister, and are charged with 
formation and execution of policies and 
plans concerning the strategical conduct 
of the war, including combat and supply. 





The United States Navy and Its Challenge 
for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include therein a transcribed 
radio broadcast made by me for the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel for the Navy 
Department. 

Virginia is going to do her part, and it 
is gratifying to report that Navy en- 
listments in Virginia increased 58 per- 
cent during the month of September as 
cempared with the month of August. 

The radio address follows: 


America today calls upon her sons and 
daughters of every age, race, and creed to 
give to her all that in them is, all that they 
are and all that they hope to be that Amer- 
ica may live and that freedom may not 
perish from the earth. That call for serv- 
ice is to serve where each may serve best, 
whether in the field, in the factory, in the 
mine, or on the firing line, on land, in the 
air, or on the sea. 

America’s sons and daughters, of every 
age, race, and creed desire to answer that 
call and to serve where they can give their 
best in this critical hour. They ask, “Where 
can I be of the greatest use?” I wish it 
were practicable to answer that inquiry in 
the most minute detail, but the limitations 
of time preclude. I can answer now only 
in part, and as this presentation is a part of 
a great, Nation-wide recruiting program 
launched by the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington in order to insure a full crew for 
each ship that slides down the ways, I will 
address myself to the advantages the Navy 
has to offer. The Navy Department has re- 
quested Members of Congress to explain to 
the people of their respective districts the 
opportunities of the Navy for men of fighting 
age who wish to serve their country and im- 
prove themselves. In accordance with that 
request, I shall discuss now the United States 
Navy and its challenge for service. 

The shipbuilding program with its naval 
ships, cargo ships, barges, tugs, tankers, 
auxiliary ships, and other watercraft of all 
kinds constitute the biggest ship-construc- 
tion program ever undertaken in the history 
of the world. 

That construction is proceeding with phe- 
nomenal speed. On Virginia waters the 
ringing tools of these builders ring out mar- 
tial strains without cessation for holidays, 
Sundays, or other interruptions. The de- 
mand is that the work shall go on. The 
work must go on. The work does go on. 

Ships without crews are useless. They 
are as useless as painted ships upon a painted 
ocean. A WNation-wide recruiting program 
seeks to obtain the crews. Under that pro- 
gram men may serve their country, may 
help to defend its freedom and its flag, and 
yet, while in the Navy, may prepare for life's 
work when peace shall come, 
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You know the brilliant record of the Navy 
through all the history of the Nation from 
its earlier days to the present. The sririt of 
Pearl Harbor, of Wake, of Guam, of Manila, 
of Bataan, of Corregidor, and of the Solomon 
Islands is the spirit of America. It is the 
same spirit as the spirit of John Paul Jones, 
of Perry, of Farragut, and of Dewey. America 
still responds to the stirring call, “Don't give 
up the ship.” In the words of John Paul 
Jones, “I have not yet begun to fight,” the 
Navy shows itself true to its heroic past. 
That spirit was the spirit of the Alamo when 
the call to surrender was answered with a 
shot, and the brave defenders died to the 
last man. 

That was the spirit of Lexington. It was 
the spirit of Yorktown. It was the spirit 
of 1776. Thank God, it is the spirit of 1942. 

But things material must be considered 
along with things spiritual. What are the 
material advantages the Navy offers? 

First. There are 49 different classes of jobs: 
Radioman, machinist, carpenter, boatswain, 
aviation pilot, cook, baker, metalsmith, fire- 
man, painter, and many others—far exceed- 
ing the total inclusion contemplated by the 
frequent phrase, “the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker.” Skilled men of every va- 
riety are needed and rewarded for special 
training or particular skill. This affords an 
opportunity to enter the Navy or Naval Re- 
serve with a petty-officer’s rating, which will 
give higher pay, allowances, and responsibili- 
ties to which the training or skill may be 
entitled. 

That is not all, for if special qualifications 
are lacking there is still an opportunity to 
‘secure training worth $1,500 dollars which 
will qualify for any work where the seaman 
shows an aptitude; so that one handy with 
tools or inclined to radio, photography, weld- 
ing, or any one of nearly 50 other skilled occu- 
pations, has open an opportunity to obtain 
the finest training and to use the best equip- 
ment the world has to offer, such as costly 
metal lathes, marvelous telescopic cameras, 
vast power and tool plants, and other equip- 
ment—all parts of that enormous workshop 
every person enlisting may call his own. 

The enlisted person is paid while he learns. 
Enlisting as an apprentice seaman, the pay 
at first will be $50 a month. After serving 
approximately 2 months, almost all appren- 
tice seamen are promoted automatically with 
a proportionate raise in pay. Thereafter the 
progress of the seaman will depend upon his 
own skill. The Navy will do its part to aid 
that progress, as evidenced by the fact that 
approximately something over 50 percent of 
the enlisted men in the Navy are petty offi- 
cers. Every promotion means an increase in 
pay and allowances. 

There are other advantages, for an oppor- 
tunity exists for actual piloting in the world’s 
greatest naval air arm, or serving in other 
capacities, such as aviation machinist, metal- 
smith, photographer, gunner, observer, para- 
chute rigger, bomber, and many other jobs. 
Every blucjacket who receives flight orders, 
whether as a pilot or in any other capacity, 
automatically receives a 50-percent increase 
in pay. 

Aviation is yet in its infancy. The vast 
possibilities have not yet been fully explored. 
Experience in naval aviation always prepares 
for a better job in civilian life. Some of the 
most prominent executives in American in- 
dustry owe their success to their early train- 
ing and experience as enlisted men in the 
United States Navy. 

An enlisted man in the Navy may win his 
wings as an officer pilot in planes among the 
finest and fastest in the world. The require- 
ments are simple. He must be a graduate 
from a high school, physically fit, and be- 
tween 18 and 27 years of age. An applicant 
who qualifies will become a naval aviation 
cadet with a salary of $75 per month. He 
will learn blind flying, gunnery, bombing, 





and navigation. Upon graduation he re- 
ceives his commission as a naval officer. 

The Navy considers its enlisted men as 
second to none in the world, and spares no 
effort to care for their comfort, to keep them 
physically strong, and to restore them to 
health when sick. It receives enlistments 
in the Regular Navy for 6 years and in the 
Naval Reserve for 2, 3, or 4 years, and with 
provision for prompt return to civilian life 
when the war is over. Pay and promotions 
are the same in both branches, and any 
patriotic, red-blooded American man be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 50 can apply. 

In brief, the Navy gives to all who possess 
the qualifications outlined above the oppor- 
tunities to serve the Nation and, at the same 
time, to prepare for civilian life. The full- 
est information is available upon request to 
the Navy Department or the nearest Navy 
recruiting stations, which for us in the first 
district of Virginia are in Richmond, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 

There are, however, things spiritual as well 
as things material, and I wish to speak now 
of things spiritual. America needs her men. 
She needs them as never before. She is in 
danger. She calls them to the preservation 
of liberty. She must not, she will not, call in 
vain. Her call is for ships, ships, and yet 
more ships in the Navy and in the merchant 
service, and for men to man those ships. 

The Secretary of the Navy has éaid: 

“Never in all history has the call for de- 
fenders of freedom been so urgent as at this 
moment 

“Brave men are needed—stout-hearted 
men—men who would rather fight to stay 
free than live to be slaves.” 

The Secretary has said: 

“It’s your war—as well as theirs. And the 
Navy needs your help to win it. All the war- 
ships, all the fighting planes America can 
produce count for nothing without the men 
to man them, skilled men who know their 
jobs, fighting men who want action, patriots 
who love their country, and serve it as true 
Americans should.” 

As your Representative in Congress, I urge 
you to find your place, and to help to win 
this war. Men of the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and merchant marine are writing to- 
day heroic records which shall never perish 
from the earth. These records shall live as 
inspirations to freemen while time shall en- 
dure. 

This district has never faltered when duty 
called. Her sons and daughters on land, on 
sea and in the air have always served with 
the undying devotion of a Washington, a 
Lee or a Jackson. Today, the same spirit 
prevails and they are bravely carrying on. 
Her seamen are writing glorious epics in suf- 
fering, privations, hardships, starvation— 
perils in the air, on land, and on sea with but 
a single thought and that is that the Na- 
tion may live. These men, in large part, 
are the descendants of men who wore the blue 
and the gray. They are doing much. These 
men have never failed. They will not fail 
now. These men have breathed the spirit of 
the sea. Into their souls have entered the 
love of freedom which no dictator’s hand can 
ever crush or tyrant’s hand destroy. Into the 
souls of those who sail the sea there enters 
something that no human can take away. 
These men have looked into that glorious 
mirror— 

“Where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all 
Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or 
storm, 
Icing the pole; or in the torrid clime, 
Dark, heaving—boundless, and 
sublime— 
The image of Eternity—the throne of 
the Invisible.” 


time, 
vale. or 


endless, 


They that sail the seas must be free or die. 
They must, they will be free. 
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Should the 18- and 19-Year-Olds Be 
Drafted? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
addresses by J. Max Weis, director of 
research, World Peaceways, Inc.; Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, medical director, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Committee on Drafting Youth; and by 
myself, over the World Peaceways Forum, 
station WQXR, October 11, 1942, on the 
subject Should the 18- and 19-Year-Olds 
Be Drafted? 

The addresses follow: 


ADDRESS BY J. MAX WEIS 


Two mighty phrases have slipped into our 
current speech—‘“total war” and “global war.” 
Recently Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, Adjutant 
General of the Army, complained about the 
reluctance of the American people to accept 
that concept of total war. “Too many of us,” 
warned General Ulio, “are still qualifying the 
conditions under which we will go ‘all out’ to 
win the war.” He criticized parents who were 
refusing written permission for their 18- and 
19-year-old sons to enlist. He called that 
action of the parents another example of 
America trying to fight a war with the policy 
“business as usual.” 

In the absence of a law that would place 

he 18- and 19-year-olds within the selective- 

service jurisdiction, the Army has undertaken 
special campaigns to obtain the voluntary 
enlistment of men in those two age groups. 
General Ulio justified one of the latest re- 
cruiting campaigns among the 18- and 19- 
year-olds on the ground that this is a global 
war in which “we must have sufficient troops 
to serve on every front.” 

Under the influence of that concept of 
global war, many people concede that there 
is logic in the claim made by General Ulio 
We have gained the impression that we must 
raise an army of huge proportions—possibly 
13,000,000 or even 19,000,000. The Selective 
Service Director, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
was cited as authority for the statement 
that our national objective was a force of 
13,000,000. 

General Hershey, speaking before the Tolan 
committee of the House of Representatives 
denied that he had ever made such an asser- 





tion. He stated that our maximum total 
manpower resources for both the armed 
forces and productive work amounted to only 
65,000,000. That estimate was confirmed 


Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 
General Hershey emphasiz 


aq this iurt 


point before the Tolan committ “We t 

all remember,” he said, “that it takes at least 
5 men or women produce what 1 man 
eats, uses, fights with, and wear With le 
than 60,000,000 availables in this countn 
those figures,” said General Hershey, 


worthy of deep consideration 
Representative Jonun J. SPARKMAN, of Al 


bama, interpreted that comme! f General 
Hershey to mean that about 10,000,000 is our 
absolute limit and that we could very well 
dismiss any idea of a 13,000,000-man Arn 
While General Hershey stated that it takes 
at least 5 men or women behind the lines 
to keep 1 soldier supplied, Mr. Donald M. Nel- 
n Board, 


son, Chairman of the War Productic 
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stated that he heard estimates ranging all 
the way from 14 to 25 men behind the lines 
as the number necessary to keep 1 soldier 
eupplied at the front. We must also pro- 
duce for millions of civilians and soldiers of 
our allies. That leaves few men for fighting. 

The total number of men between the 
ages of 20 and 45 who registered under the 
selective-service law, was about 27,000,000. 
It is from that pool of 27,000,000 that Amer- 
ica will have to draw the great bulk of her 
soldiers for the next 3 or 4 years. The num- 
ber of young men who reach the present 
selective-service minimum of 20 years, totals 
only 100,000 a month, or 1,200,000 q year. 
Even if we counted the 18-year-olds, we would 
still have in those two age groups of 18 and 
19, a pool of only about two and one-half 
million, many of whom would fail to pass 
Army requirements. 

We therefore evade the issue if we argue 
that we can raise a sufficient army only if 
we reach down into those two young groups of 
the 18- and 19-year-olds. We cannot escape 
the fact that America must still rely over- 
whelmingly on that pool of 27,000,000 between 
the ages of 20 and 45, if we plan to create 
a force of 10,000,000. 

Let us see what some of our partners in 
the ranks of the United Nations have done 
about the 18- and 19-year-olds. Under the 
British National Service Act of 1941, those 
between the ages of 18 and 46 were required 
to register. But liability for service in the 
armed forces begins only at the age of 184, 
years. There is a strong feeling among the 
members of England's House of Commons 
that the 18- and 19-year-olds should not be 
sent to the fronts where the real fighting is 
taking place. On July 8 of 1942 the Secretary 
of State for War was questioned in the House 
of Commons about the young men in the 
services under the age of 20. He replied that 
all over 19 were liable for overseas service, 
outside of England, but that up to that 
point—July of this year—none younger than 
1914 had been sent overseas. 

There is nothing to indicate that the Brit- 
ish have gone down that far in the age scale 
just because they were convinced that these 
young men of 18 and 19 made exceptionally 
daring soldiers. The real reason for taking 
those young men is to be found in Great Brit- 
ain’s terrific shortage of manpower for her 
considerable empire responsibilities. The 
same lack of manpower has compelled Great 
Britain to put to work 70 percent of all boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 and 17. 

Canada is now thinking about lowering the 
conscription age from 20 to 19. There again 
the motivating factor is not that the young 
men of 19 make the best soldiers for the kind 
of battles fought today. Canada, let us re- 
member, like Great Britain, has an extremely 
low manpower potential. The Canadians are 
debating the idea of conscripting the 19- 
year olds only because they want to avoid 

hdrawing from the vital war industries, 
me of their efficient workers in the older- 
ge groups 

Our labor resources are much vaster than 

e of Great Britain or Canada. We have 
one labor pool of 34,000,000 made up of cer- 
iin groups in the United States that are 


1 


too largely discriminated against, on grounds 





race, religion, or color, or because they 

aliens, or because they are citizens whose 

parer a grandparents came from Ger- 

ny or Italy From that pool alone, we 

ad draw several additional millions of 

rkers under sound and fair employment 

it We have millions of mothers, mar- 

v en wit 10 children and unmarried 

el ild be used t a greater ex- 

tent in many production areas. Also 17,000.- 

000 boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 

17, of whom 1,000,000 a year would become 
vailable for jots 

We do not know the exact total of our 

armed forces on Augu 1 of this year But 

whatever the number of those already in- 


ducted into the Army and Navy, we still 
had on August 31, a labor force of 56,200,000, 
of whom 54,000,000 were employed, according 
to figures released by Washington on October 
6. The evidence is overwhelming that if 


.our Army should take immediate steps to 


complete a force of 10,000,000 by drawing off 
men of 20 and above, there would be suffi- 
cient manpower left to handle every job on 
the production front, vacated by these who 
were drafted. 

The United Mine Workers have lost over 
100,000 workers through enlistment and 
through the lure of still higher wages in 
the city factories. They have argued that 
young men do not leave the city in order to 
become miners. That labor force depends 
upon recruits from the mining families. If 
a draft were to take their 18- and 19-year 
olds, in addition to the present 20’s and over, 
America might soon be sending up the same 
loud wail we have been hearing in Great 
Britain over the depletion of the labor force 
in the coal mines. 

Secretary Wickard of our Department of 
Agriculture has stated that at the present 
rate of withdrawals for the Army, our Ameri- 
can farms would lose 2,000,000 men by the 
middle of 1943. Any draft of 18- and 19-year- 
olds would inevitably draw heavily upon the 
farm families and so accelerate the loss of 
workers on the farms. Or, do the sponsors 
of an 18- and 19-year-old draft intend to 
exempt youth on the farms and in the coal- 
mining districts? Will it, then, be pri- 
marily a draft of the 18- and 19-year-olds 
in our towns and cities? 

The United States News, of Washington, 
D. C., in its issue of Octcber 9, reported that 
these several factors appeared to be in- 
fluencing the Government to scale down its 
ideas about the size of the Army we could 
set up. It gave as one reason that not more 
than 4,000,000 men could be moved overseas 
by the end of 1943. A second factor that ap- 
peared to compel a revision downward in 
the projected size of our Army, according to 
The United States News—a private publica- 
tion—was that the camps in this country 
were beginning to be overloaded. The third 
factor it reported was that “Men drawn in- 
discriminately into the Army no longer are 
producers.” It concluded its reference to 
these three factors with the observation that 
if “they cannot be moved to fighting fronts, 
they are an actual hindrance to the war 
effort.” 

There is this political consideration to be 
weighed. If we commit ourselves to draft- 
ing the 18- and 19-year-olds, we may see this 
country, after the war, swept by a movement 
to extend the right to vote to the men and 
women in the age groups of 18, 19, and 20. 
We heard some rumblings along that line 
in reference to the 20-year-olds, when the 


present Selective Service Act was being 
debated. 
temembering that political revolutions 


abroad have used the youth in those very age 
groups, many of us are fearful that our youth 
in the 18-, 19-, and 20-year groups returning 
from the war and agitating for a constitu- 
tional amendment to give them the right to 
vote might become the nucleus of a Fascist 
movement led by some demagogue 

There may or may not be grounds for that 
political implication, but it is a consideration 
we should not brush aside 

Here is an important item from the re- 
searches of our own Army’s Medical Depart- 
ment. In 1929 the Government published 
a volume on neuropsychiatry, in its series on 
the Medical Department of the United States 
Army in the World War. In that volume it 
is pointed out that in World War No. 1 there 
was a marked tendency for neuroses to de- 
velop among our soldiers under 21, in greater 


number than the percentage of that age 
group in the total numbers of our Army. I 
psychiatric features to Dr. 


shall leave the 


Stevenson, who will speak But before 


later 
saver, 
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we hear from Dr. Stevenson, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, Member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will now present his views 
on the question, Should the 18-19-year-olds 
be drafted? 


ADDRESS EY HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Our boys should not be taken for active 
combatant service under the present age 
of 20 unless the national peril is such as to 
demand such sacrifice. I believe that the 
Selective Service Act should be amended so 
as to require all from 17 up to 65 to register. 
Boys between 17 and 19, inclusive, should, 
however, have their lives reasonably, but 
not absolutely, regulated and directed by the 
Government, so as to prepare them not only 
for the service of the war but for the peace 
to come. Young men in our schools and 
colleges consistent with the national peril 
and need for their drafting for battle service, 
should be permitted to finish their academic 
and university courses. There should be 
inaugurated immediately in those institu- 


' tions a set-up very much like the Student 


Army Training Corps of the last war. 

A portion of the time of all these young 
men from 17 upward should be given to 
military, naval, or aircraft activities. Cer- 
tain courses in the interest of the war 
effort should be mandatory. Young men 
should be carefully selected and their apti- 
tudes, inclinations, and talents carefully 
appraised. Those fitted for engineering, 
Morse code, and radio, should be induced 
and encouraged to take such training as 
would best fit them for specialized services 
in the Army, such as the Ordnance, Engi- 
neers, and Signal Corps. Boys mathemati- 
cally inclined might well be schooled in gun- 
nery and noncelestial navigation so that 
when they reach the age of 20, they can be 
drafted for duty on battleships, corvettes, 
PT boats, and coast artillery. Those boys 
who are air-minded and who are perfectly 
sound in body might be trained to become 
aviation pilots, bombardiers, and navigators. 

The United States, with roughly 7 percent 
of the world’s area and population, has 
pledged itself to become the arsenal of de- 
mocracy for 72 percent of the world’s area 
and for 64 percent of its people. 

Where are the harbingers of such tidings, 
the militant protectors of that democracy, 
the priests to spread the creed of the Four 
Freedoms to come from, if not from our uni- 
versities? Syphon off from these institutions 
the cream of its manhood and you deal a 
stunning blow to our ability to breed and 
develop the necessary heralds and leaders. 

emember, the ages of 18 to 21 include 95 
percent of all college and university students. 
Lower draft combatant age to 18 and you 
force all colleges to close. Preserve as much 
and as long as possible our college educational 
facilities. 

I wish to earmark all college students— 
there are 160,000 graduates each year—until 
they reach the age of 20. They would be in 
a deferred classification by taking the train- 
ing as aforesaid. In addition, there are some 
400,000 high-school graduates. Most of them 
do not go to college because they cannot 
afford to do so. I would take part of the 
appropriations for the Army and the Navy 
and furnish many of these youths with a 
means of continuing their education in the 
colleges. Thus the Army and Navy would 
be enabled to tap a great reservoir of youth 
for 50,000 excellent officers. 

President Conant, of Harvard, says this 
procedure would restore, and I quote: “An 
essential element in our democracy—the 
birthright of opportunity, which in an earlier 
age was the gift of the American frontier.” 

A boy leaves high school at the age of 18. 
If he is drafted and goes to war and comes 
out of the Army at the age of 21 or 22, he 
comes back into civilian life without know- 
ing a trade or occupation. This is bad. 
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You will have an army cf young men unfit 
and untrained to hold jobs. 

We know what haprened in Germany after 
World War No. 1. There was an army cf 
young people who had guns, revolutionary 
ideas but no trades, no callings. 

The tragedy in Germany in 1933 and the 
collapse of France in 1940 can be in a 
measure traced to the cessation of the train- 
ing of youths of 16, 17, 18, and 19 during 
those terrible years 1914 to 1919. 

In this connection we can well look to 
China for enlightenment. When Japan in- 
vaded China in 1937, the Jap Zeros and 
bombers deliberately sought to destroy some- 
thing like 108 Chinese universities. But 
Chiang Kai-shek frustrated Japan’s efforts. 
He actually discouraged students from join- 
ing the armed forces and arranged a mass 
migration of faculties, students, and equip- 
ments to the far Western provinces so that 
they would be immune to bombardment in 
the interior. In 1941, the Chinese Govern- 
ment appropriated $5,000,000 to subsidize 
30,000 students in these “interim” universi- 
ties, some of which Mr. Wendell Willkie re- 
cently visited and which he termed “refu- 
gee”’ institutions, whose school buildings are 
temporary “structures of mud.” 

During the First World War most of the 
officers were college men. To the extent that 
you force into battle service boys below 20, 
proportionately you destroy gocd cfficer ma- 
terial. 

Before I would draft youths of 18 and 19, 
I would invoke a modified “work or fight” 
rule similar to that promulgated during the 
last war prior to the armistice in 1918. That 
would @d many men to our forces 

I would force into the armed services, 
whether married or single, all idlers and those 
who unreasonably refuse work in essential 
industries. 

I would not extend the protection of de- 
ferred classification to those registrants who 
may be employees of race tracks, golf clubs, 
and gambling joints. I would include as 
persons in a nonproductive enterprise, pas- 


senger elevator operators and attendants, 
doormen and attendants in clubs, stores, 
apartment houses, office buildings, bath- 


Such a list 
It gives typical nonessen- 


houses, bell boys, and porters. 
is not inclusive. 
tial employees 

During the last war, we did not induct 
boys of 18. The act of September 1918, 
passed just before the Armistice, embraced 
those of 18 to 45, inclusive, but no one was 
drafted under that act 

I am aware of the need for more men in 
our expanding armies. To that end, I would 
scrutinize carefully our deferred selectee lists 
and reclassify in I-A malingerers, shirkers, 
and fakers. I would attempt to uncover 
scores of thousands who are not really en- 
titled to dependency and physical defect 
classifications. 

We recognize the principle of deferment 
from draft for education that would fit. youth 
for military and naval services. There has 
just been established the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Great Neck, Long 
Island, which gives courses in classroom and 
on training ship covering a pericd of 18 
months leading to the rank of ensign in the 
Navy, Merchant Marine Reserve. Similar de- 
ferment courses and rank are given students 
of the five State merchant marine academies 
of New York, California, Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Pennsylvania. 

Similarly an appointee to Annapolis or 
West Point is deferred for 3 years pending his 
studies at those institutions. 

I would make the colleges adjuncts of our 
armed forces and have them train boys in the 
interest of the war effort, especially in order 
to increase the number of much-needed doc- 
tors, dentists, engineers, experts in govern- 
ment and administration, mathematicians, 
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physicists, 
like. 

Finally, in a word, my position is this: 
Draft down to 18 years, depending upon the 
national peril. I would accept the word of 
the President as to such a national crisis. He 
is possessed of information without range of 
and denied to us. His word as Commander in 
Chief must be final. Meanwhile I would 
draft these young men for such compu!sory 
military, naval, and economic college training 
as would best fit them to become war Officers 
and post-war leaders. 


chemists, and the 


statisticians, 


ADDRESS BY DR. GEORCE S. STEVENSON 

Iam sure that none of us take this matter 
of drafting our 18- and 19-year-olds lightly. 
It is bound to be a critical decision. In time 
of war when mistakes are costly we are espe- 
Cially obligated to make the soundest pos- 
sible Judgments with all the facts in hand. 
Such questions as this are always complex. 
Only to the biased is the argument all on 
one side. There should be difference of ex- 
perience and of opinion. An unreserved 
conclusion permitting no compromise and no 
modification is a conciusion of prejudice, 
not of clear thinking. 

I can understand the current pressures 
that are seeking to find resources, in men, 
in money, in materials. I can understand 
the demands of this and that group that 
does not want its operations disturbed and 
that looks upon youth as an answer. I have 
seen such interests operate in the past, in 
the early thirties, putting youth in a buffer- 
ing position by limiting their opportunity to 
participate in adult activities. They were 
kept dependent. Now we see them called on 
again in an opposite capacity to avoid dis- 
turbing the set-up in which their elders 
have found a place. There is a modicum of 
virtue in this search for productive stability 
But there are other things in the drafting 
of this group that warn one of its dangers, 
dangers that seem to me to outweigh the 
purported benefits. 

It is not a simple question of whether such 
youth shall be drafted or not. I am sure that 
those who prepose this hate to cee us come to 
it just as those who cppose it would say that 
we should defend our democratic way of life 
to the last man. The question is, Who is the 
last man? Is it the man with a family or is 
it the youth? To take either is unfortunate. 
In balancing the pros and cons, however, I 
feel that the weight of evidence carries us 
to the latter and that the age 20 should be 
maintained as a minimum of compulscry 
service. I feel that the damage that will be 
done to the family can be more readily 
patched up than can that which will be done 
to youth, and that the values of youth for 
military duty are greatly inflated. Let me 
please, share some of this evidence with ycu 

1. There is no sound basis for the claim that 
youth of this age make better soldiers. I say 
this without hesitation, even though 1 have 
no authority in the military field, because I 
am aware of a very serious n the 
soning that has led to this conclusion. P 
sumably this conclusion grows out of the ex- 
perience of military leaders Actually our 
Army has not had experience with the sort of 


fault in the rea- 








boys they would get in a draft. Their experi- 
ence has been with volunteers, the most 


matured part of this age group as evidenced 
by their capacity to arrive at independent 
decisions and break ties with family and c 
munity Boys of this age are at a turning 
point in their development 18-year- 
olds are more like 20, others more like 16. It 
is this whole range that a draft will bring 
into the Army. The more immature will find 
themselves in a terrible situation and so will 
the Army. Let us not forget that their con- 
clusion is based upon a very small percentage 
at the top, but that 2,500,000 trail them. 
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2. None of us has been satisfied with the 


care used in selection of men to date. The 
mental casualties as a result are enormous. 


Military discretion prohibits my citing fig- 
ures. Consider then that our selection of 
the 18- and 19-year-olds cannot be as good 
More and more as our physicians leave their 
civilian posts will local facilities for exami- 
nation be lessened. Less and less as we enter 
combat will qualified psychiatrists be avail- 
able at induction stations. Remember that 
there are two and one-half million boys in 
this group of 18- and 19-year-olds, and that 
even allowing 2 years, 5,000 a day will have 
to be examined along with cther draftees. 
Remember that this will have to be done | 
the 40 percent of psychiatrists remaining. 
Remember that not all psychiatrists are adert 
at evaluating relatively normal people and 
remember, also, that outside of mental hes- 
pitals our psychiatrists are concentrated in 
the large urban centers representing about 
20 percent of our population. These psychi- 
atrists are now giving freely of their time and 
will continue to co so, but there are fust not 
enough of them to take on this added burden. 
and do it better than it has Deen done. 

And now let us look at this question from 
a third angle. Let us look ahead to ti 
post-war pericd. We have in the 18-year-o'd 
a group which in general has not experienced 
an opportunity to function as free agents in 
a democracy. They bave lived as dependents 
upon their families, both economical’'y and 
to a decreasing degree emotionally, and in 
the normal course of things would at this 
age step out on their own and try their wing 
If they are drafted this growing self 
ence will stop. These men would merely step 
from one type of dependency—the 





into another type of dependency—the au- 
thoritarian Army—and with the termination 
of the war these men will have established 
attitudes of mind much mere favorable to the 


reception of totalitarianism than if tl 
tasted of freedom and free responsibili 
Of course, our adversaries 
the drafting of youth cuite harmonious with 
their purpcses for it prepares | th to fit in 
with their philosophy. I think the loyalty of 
our youth would be strong enough to 

them from ever accepting an authoritarian 





government. at least as a general policy, but 
they will be apt to find themselves through- 
out their lives in conflict with society because 
of their being deprived of this 2 year f ex- 


perience with democracy in a¢ 
I am quite aware that some of our 
of their own, will seek this op \ 
service to their country, and I kn 
this is often of great value t 
not wish to see I rtunity i : 
tinued. Tosuch men I should give the fulte 





this o; 














mncouragement to enlist for I think they 
have attained a maturity that will allow 
them to stand up under the strait of this 
service If those who are not ready volun- 
teer, including those who are less mature, if 
those of this age group could |! I 
quasi-military status, allowing them on t 
one hand to enter industry, to continue edu- 
cation, to do anything but remain idle; and 
on the other hand to undergo training $ 
reserves, and if this group could be put 
first-class physical and mental nditio 
anticipation of Army service, I should t be 
concerned about their being drafted That 
the point of view that I am impressing upon 
cur committee on drafting youth, which is 
sceking to educate the public on the 1 
involved in this proposal to dr the i 
of 18 and i9. Our headquarters are in 1 a 


916, at 1790 Broadway, New York C 


The implications of all of the discu I 
however, are that drafting mear induct 
into activity in the Army ac diz t 
Same patterns as our older dz ees this 
I am sure would be fraught with many haz- 


ards to the Army, to the | th, and to the 


strength of our den 
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Manpower Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 21, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there came to my attention a 
memorandum prepared by a Government 
official many months ago regarding the 
necessity of giving close and thorough 
Study to the manpower requirement 
problem. Most of the suggestions of this 
official have been put into effect. With 
his consent, I have revised the memoran- 
dum, and feeling that it contains some 
thoughtful suggestions that would be of 
interest at this time, I include it in the 
RECORD: 

In our preparedness program today we are 
erecting and plan on putting into operation 
some of the largest industrial plants in the 
production of munitions ever built on the 
face of the earth. This will require the 
mobijlization of a labor army the like of 
which has never before been in operation 
in this country. 

The population of the United States is 
approximately 130,000,000 people and the 
Bureau of the Census advises that the pre- 
minary figures of the Census of 1940 show 
hat 52,840,762 people were gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States during the year 
of which 12,846,565 were female and 39,994,- 
197 were male. 

Our total population comprises the poten- 
tial supply in the United States from which 
must be drawn not only this labor army but 
also those in the direct line of service, and 
that means a total of almost 10,000,000 men in 
our armed services 





these figures are approxi- 
mate and that because of the lack of any spe- 
cific relation, let us say for every man in the 
line of combat service we will need 10 men 

the supply line. This figure will mean 
that while we have 10,000,000 men in combat 
service we will need 100,000,000 behind the 


Assuming that 


Obviously then we have the problem of 
increasing our labor army by almost 50,000,- 
000 over and above those that were gainfully 
employed in 1940. This Nation is called 
upon to furnish food for England, as well as 
other countries, in the lend-lease picture and 

that reason our agricultural employment 
d to the present 


in aadaivion 


I believe these figures to be 


conservative, 
probably too much so for the simple reason 
tl in the building industry alone it has 
been determined that for every man you had 


incorporating material into th 





six men in the manu- 
facturing plants supplying these materials. 
the broader scope of the Naticn 
ed in war, I have seen some figures that 





ed you would need 15 men behind the 
line instead of 10, which is the basis in the 
re \ 


While I realize that un- 
doubtedly the Office of Production Manage- 


I further be- 


dying this matte! 


lie. t is one of vi interest to the Army 

C ly uc} I may not be far 

a nt when we may have to resort to the 

cons of labor as well as to enforce and 
ng about its geographical reallocation 


It is obvious that we will require registra- 


tion of every able-bodied person in the United 











States, also the classification of their individ- 
ual qualifications. Furthermore, more and 
more women must be inducted into this labor 
army and possibly sources of supply from 
other countries should be studied. During 
the last war we imported Negroes from Ja- 
maica as well as Mexicans to aid in the com- 
mon-labor problem. 

At the present time we are building, and 
have in partial production many encrmous 
ammunition plants. Even though these 
plants are operated through contracts by pri- 
vate corporations, the War Department must 
take an active interest in the operation and 
production resulting, and participate very 
actively in the mobilization of the necessary 
operating personnel. 

The revision of the Selective Service Act in- 
cludes all able-bodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 44 and requires the registration of 
all men up to 65. This should also include 
registration of all able-bodied women. In 
accord with the provisions of the new Selec- 
tive Service Act many men will be withdrawn 
from the essential plants and we should now 
plan, if it has not already been done, to re- 
place these men by women wherever possible. 
During the last war when the draft act 
went into effect many industries were al- 
most entirely disrupted due to the lack of 
plans that would make for replacement of 
drafted labor. 

To bring these enormous combat and labor 
forces into operation is one of our most im- 
portant problems, as a matter of fact, prob- 
ably is the most important in our whole pre- 
paredness program and the machinery to 
bring about this reorganization should be set 
in motion immediately 

The President’s proposed expanded pre- 
paredness program means that we will vir- 
tually double our present expenditures and in 
my opinion calls for the immediate conver- 
sion of existing plants and machines as weil 
as the immediate training and application of 
all able-bodied men and women who can con- 
tribute to the production of essential mate- 
rials. 

Many of our people were to loath to enter 
this war, but since Pearl Harbor we have, I 
believe, become a united nation in this war. 
However, I question whether the layman as 
yet fully comprehends that while the last 
war, by way of comparison, was one of 
“pound” production, this is one where we 
need production in terms of “tons.” 

Many people do not understand why it is 
necessary to withdraw automobile tires from 
the market. They do not understand be- 
cause they do not know that 75 tons of rub- 
ber, enough for 10,345 tires, is used for insu- 
lation and other purposes in a 35,000-ton 
battleship. A 28-ton tank requires 1 ton of 
rubber for track treads, while a 2%-ton 
Army truck with eight wheels and four extra 
tires, has 500 pounds of rubber. Rubber also 
is used for aircraft tires and warplanes’ leak- 
proof gasoline tanks. 

In*the light of experience gained from the 
last World War, we will soon take similar 
action regarding the use of other essential 
materials, and it appears to me that a well- 
directed publicity program telling the people 
the why, wherefore, and néed of things would 
be beneficial in the direction of national 
thinking. 

In view of our own requirements and the 
fact that through lend-lease we are furnish- 
ing other nations the tools of war, we must 
perform in fantastic proportions in the 
shortest possible time in order to fill the 
needs of this war. 

The problem is one of public concern, and 
the Nation must become production-minded 
to the end that we will produce in the fan- 
tastic proportions requested by the President 
in his recent speech. 
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Farmers and the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, is the 
farmer to be made the goat of America’s 
fight on inflation? That is one question 
now in the minds of many serious-think- 
ing persons. Neither selfishness nor 
patriotism is confined to any particular 
group of American citizens. However, I 
venture to say that the spirit of sacrifice 
and patriotism is nowhere more pro- 
nounced than in the farmer, an indi- 
vidual who has always beeu the back- 
bone of every stable society. The Amer- 
ican farmer is willing to go hungry, 
ragged, and to work 75 hours a week if 
that will hasten the end of the war 
and lessen American bloodshed. At the 
same time, he wants other classes of 
Americans to join him in hard work and 
sacrifice. He wants to feel that his 
sacrifices are in fact a contribution to 
American victory and that his sacrifices 
will help to defeat the menace of in- 
flation while they are helping ta, defeat 
the menace of Hitlerism. 

It is generally agreed that rising 
prices, or inflation, is caused by one or 
both of two things: (1) a scarcity of 
goods, which causes the prices of those 
goods to rise; (2) a surplus of money or 
purchasing power, which causes people 
to pay more for the goods they buy. But 
whatever the cause of inflation, it is 
generally recognized to be a Serious 
threat to the security of any country. 
Most of us remember that in Germany, 
following the last World War, it took 
a wheelbarrow full of money to buy even 
a postage stamp. At this time the 
threat of uncontrolled inflation is as 
great a menace to China as the force of 
Japanese arms. In that unhappy land 
when obtainable a package of Camel 
cigarettes mow sells for $200, chickens 
sell for $20, coffee at $150 a pound, and 
coal at $900 a ton, and so forth. Infla- 
tion can completely destroy the value of 
the American dollar. 

To prevent inflation in America the 
Congress of the United States has dur- 
ing 1942 passed two separate and dis- 
tinct price-control bills—bills to keep 
prices automatically from going above 
certain fixed ceilings. The first price- 
control bill became law on the 30th day 
of January 1942. Many of us at that 
time wanted to go all the way and write 
a bill that would fix price ceilings on 
everything in the country, including 
wages and profits. The President, how- 
ever, opposed any legislation attempting 
to fix a ceiling on wages. As a result, 
and as usual, a compromise was made. 
The bill as finally drawn fixed a ceiling 
on most commodities including farm 
prices, the farm-price ceilings being 110 
percent of parity; wages and profits were 
not included, 
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On September 7 the President sent to | labor in the calculation of parity, but to 


the Congress his “you do it or I will” 
message calling for a law to plug all of 
the holes in the first price-control bill 
passed by the Congress. Because of 
some very bad counsel and advice, the 
President in this message seemed to 
blame the farmer largely for the failure 
of the price-control program and for the 
rising cost of living, to wit, inflation. 
The President asked for a lower ceiling 
on farm prices, promising to take care 
of wages himself. Following the Presi- 
dent’s speech on September 7, great vol- 
umes of false and malicious charges were 
made against the so-called farm bloc in 
the American Congress. Even Philip 
Murray, president of the C. I. O., had 
the audacity and the unmitigated nerve 
to accuse the American farmer of being 
a selfish, grasping individual. 

In the course of the debate on this 
second price-control bill it was pointed 
out that the American farmer, while 
composing 22.5 percent of the American 
people, received only 8.2 percent of the 
national income. It was further pointed 
out that to permit farm prices to rise to 
110 percent of parity did not give the 
farmer an income exceeding that of par- 
ity, and that if all of his commodities 
brought 110 percent of parity he still 
would receive on an average about 25 
cents an hour for his work. It was fur- 
ther pointed out that while parity-price 
levels had risen some 51 percent since 
1909-14—the parity-price period—that 
industrial wages had risen around 197 
percent, 

Facts and figures were produced to 
show that the price received by the 
farmer did not contribute materially to 
the increased cost of living. It was 
shown that milk, for which the farmer 
was paid 4 cents a quart, sold on the 
market in the big cities for around 17 
cents a quart. It was shown that to- 
matoes for which a farmer would re- 
ceive $17.50 a ton were sold to the con- 
sumer at $140 a ton; that onions for 
which the farmer would receive $15 a 
ton would be sold to the consumer at 
$100 a ton. It was shown that to in- 
crease the price of wheat 10 or 15 cents a 
bushel would not raise by so much as 1 
cent the price of a loaf of bread; that 
to increase the price of cotton by 5 or 
even 10 cents a pound would not in- 
crease the amount of cotton going into 
a shirt by more than 1 cent. It was 
pointed out in the course of this debate 
that parity, being the exchange value of 
farm commodities during the 5-year pe- 
riod of 1909-14, did not include the cost 
of farm labor or the cost of a good many 
other things the farmers have to buy. 

There was and is simply no answer to 
the question, How can you figure what a 
farmer makes out of what he sells unless 
you figure his labor costs? Notwith- 
standing the justice of his cause, in a 
spirit of compromise, and in order to ac- 
cede to the President’s demands, the sec- 
ond price-control bill was passed and be- 
came law on the 2d day of October. This 
bill gave the President authority to fix 
the prices of farm commodities at parity 
and not to consider the total cost of farm 





consider only the increased cost of farm 
labor since January 1941. 

The farmer did not get all he was en- 
titled to in this second price-control bill. 
But now, to add insult to injury, the 
Office of Price Administration and Eco- 
nomic Director Jimmie Byrnes have de- 
clared it to be their intention to figure 
into the parity price formula the amount 
of farm benefits paid to the farmer for 
compliance with the A. A. A. program. 

Contrary to the inter.t of Congress, and 
without any authorization of law, these 
administrative officials in effect will de- 
duct parity payments and soil conserva- 
tion payments to be received by the 
farmer from the price to be paid him for 
his products. Payments the farmer is to 
receive for not planting certain crops 
will be deducted through price controls 
and parity calculations from the price of 
the crops that he does plant. I am not 
here to attack the Triple A, although 
there are many things about it I do not 
like; the farmer must have some sort of 
organized protection, and certainly he 
should not be penalized for compliance 
with the Government program. 

Furthermore, the farmer is not the 
only one to be hurt by the proposed 
manipulations of the O. P. A. We need 
more food to win the war. We will need 
more food to win the peace. Despite 
these facts we are faced with the produc- 
tion of less food. The scarcity and high 
cost of both farm labor and of farm ma- 
chinery will force many more farmers 
into debt and will cause much farm land 
to lie idle. Even now some crops are 
going ungathered and many dairy herds 
are being sold for slaughter, all of this 
in the face of appeals for greater and 
still greater production of everything 
humanity consumes. But the Govern- 
ment cannot expect the farmer to pro- 
duce at a loss while industries are guar- 
anteed a profit and while the wage earner 
receives the highest pay in the history 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, a great many reasons 
have been given in the last several days 
for the defeat of so many Democratic 
Members of the Congress at the recent 
election. In the issue of Life Magazine 
just before the election it was stated that 
“many farmers felt that organized labor 
was the Roosevelt administration’s own 
beloved child, while the farmer was only 
a tolerated stepchild.’ Immediately 
following the election, Albert S. Goss, 
master of the National Grange, issued a 
statement in which he said “there was 
a feeling among farmers that the admin- 
istration was prolabor and antiagricul- 
ture in its campaign to bring about eco- 
nomic stabilization for the war effort. 
Many believe that the fight on farm 
prices was of a poltical rather than an 
emergency nature.” 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot and do not 
vouch for the truthfulness of these accu- 
sations, but I can and do vouch for the 
plight into which the proposed program 
will place the farmers and the country. 
If we develop a food shortage in this 
country it will be due solely to the short- 
sightedness of Washington bureaucrats. 
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Whatever the program is to be, the Amer- 
ican farmer will do his best. But for 
the sake of the war program, let the 
Government give him a little more sym- 
pathetic and understanding cooperation. 


Tire-Inspection Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of November 
9, 1942: 

TIRE INSPECTION PROGRAM 

The purposes of the tire-inspection pro- 
gram are to register Officially the serial num- 
bers of the five tires per car the automobile 
owner is legally entitled to possess and to 
see that he does not substitute an illegal 
sixth or seventh tire when they begin to 
show wear and thus gain a dishonest ad- 
vantage over his neighbor; to see that the 
automobile owner takes proper care of his 
legally owned tires, making them last as long 
as possible and preventing his carelessly 
wearing them down to the point where they 
cannot repaired by retreading or other 
treatment. 

No one can quarrel with these objectives. 
They are important in making a fair alloca- 
tion of available tires among the people and 
in conserving existing tires in order to keep 
the maximum number of automobiles rolling. 

There were two ways of reaching the ob- 
jectives: 

One was to put the problem up to the 
people and to seek their voluntary coopera- 
tion in solving it, appealing to them on the 
basis of patriotism and cOmmon sense to 
take care of their own tires and submit them 
to inspection for retreading and knowing that 
& percentage of the people would respond to 
neither appeal. 

The other was to issue instructions to all 
the citizens; appoint a new army of inspec- 
tors to see that they are followed; provide 
an incentive to the inspectors by means of a 
fee which increases with the number of 
things they compel the motorict to do and a 
penalty to the citizen who fails to comply— 
all this in the knowledge that a certain per- 
centage of the people will outwit the in- 
spectors and a certain percentage cf the 
inspectors will be inccmpetent or di 
or both. 

These considerations, pro and con, evi- 
dently have been given due study at tl 
Office of Price Adrninistration and the com- 
pulsory method has been chosen. There is a 
difference of opinion about how well it will 
work. But as all voluntary participation by 

he citizen has been ignored in favor of com- 
pulsion, the responsibility for making t! 
program work lies with the officials. Ths 
Star will continue to print detailed instruc- 
tions on what the citizen is expected to do 
and the citizen will minimize his own in- 
convenience by reading them carefully 

It is unfortunate that the authorities have 
not been able to convince themselves that 
the objectives of the tire inspection program 
could be reached by voluntary compliance 
of the peopte. 
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Skepticism by the pubtie over the tire in- 
spection program does not refiect any un- 
willingness to do the things that are neces- 
sary. But it springs from an already well- 
established suspicion that official Washing- 
ton does not trust the people too far, but 
feels that they must be nursed along through 
every hour by an expanding bureaucracy. 








Don’t Be a Quitter, Son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter written by a missing 
veteran commander, John J. Shea, a 
native of my district, Cambridge and 
Arlington, Mass., to his son: 

JACKIE SHEA OF ARLINGTON GRIPS HIS FATHER’S 
LETTER 


Artineton, October 27.—FPive-year-old 


“Jackie” Shea read a letter today from his 


Navy-hero father. 

Tt was a code of life—“Strive to win, but if 
you must lose, lose likeagentleman. * * * 
Don't be aquitter. * * * Get all the edu- 
cation you can. * * ®* Stay close to 
mother and follow her advice. * * * IEffI 
don’t get back you will have to be mother's 
protector. * * * Kiss mother for me 
every night.” 

His father was Commander John J. Shea, 
43, reported missing in action from the air- 
craft carrier Wasp lost in the South Pacific. 
For many years he had been executive officer 
at Squantum Naval Air Station. 

In the letter written last June, Commander 
Shea asked his son to “pray for daddy to come 
back, and if it’s God's will that he does not, 
be the kind of boy and man your daddy wants 
you to be.” 

The letter follows: 

“Dear JACKIE: This is the first letter I have 
ever written directly to my little son and I 
am thrilled to know you can read it all by 
yourself. If you miss some of the words, Iam 
sure it will be because I do not write very 





Plainly. Mother will help you in that case, I 
am sure 

I was certainly glad to hear your voice over 
the long distance telephone, It sounded as 
though I were right in the living room with 
you. You sounded as though you missed 
your daddy very much. I miss you, too, more 
than anyone will ever know. It is too bad 
this war could not have been delayed a few 
more years so that I could grow up again with 


you and do with you all the things I planned 
to do when you were old enough to go to 
Ss 


h »! 


“I thought how nice it would be for me to 
come home early in the afternoon and play 
ball with you and go mountain climbing and 
see the trees and brooks and learn all about 


woodcraft, hunting, fishing, swimming, and 
other things like that. I suppose we must 
be brave and put these things off now for a 
little while 

“When you are a little bigger, you will know 
why your daddy is not home so much any 
more. You know we have a big country, and 
we have ideals as to how people should live 
and enjoy the riches of it, and how each is 
born with equal rights to life, freedom, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Unfortunately, 


there are some countries in the world where | of this country. 


they don’t have these ideals, where a boy 
cannot grow up to be what he wants to be 
with no limits on his opportunities to be a 
great man such as a great priest, statesman, 
doctor, soldier, businessman, etc. 

“Because there are people and countries 
who want to change our Nation, its ideals, 
form of government, and way of life, we must 
leave our homes and families to fight. Fight- 
ing for the defense of our country, ideals, 
homes, and honor is an honor and duty which 
your daddy bas to do before he can come home 
to settle down with you and mother. When 
it is done he is coming home to be with you 
always and forever. So wait just a little 
longer. I am afraid it will be more than the 
2 weeks you told me on the phone. 

“In the meantime, take gocd care of 
mother. Be a good boy and grow up to be a 
good young man. Study hard when you go 
to school. Be a leader in everything good in 
life. Be a good Catholic and you can’t help 
being a good American. Play fair always. 
Strive to win, but if you must lose, lose like 
@ gentleman and a good sportsman. Don't 
ever be a quitter, either in sports or In your 
business or profession when you grow up. 
Get all the education you can. Stay close to 
mother and follow her advice. Obey her in 
everything, no matter how you may at times 
disagree. She knows what is best and will 
never let you down or lead you 2way from the 
right and honorable things in life. If I don’t 
get back, you will have to be mother’s protec- 
tor, because you will be the only one she has. 
You must grow up to take my place as well as 
your own in her life and heart. 

“Love your grandmother and granddad as 
long as they live. They, too, will never let 
you down. Love your aunts, and see them as 
often as you can. Last of all, don’t ever forget 
your daddy. Pray for him to come back, and 
if it is God’s will that he does not, be the kind 
of a boy and man your daddy wants you to be. 

“Kiss mother for me every night. Good- 
bye for now with all my devotion for mother 
and you. 

“Your Dappy.” 

Shea was a native of Cambridge. He was 43. 
His wife and John, 5, now are living with Mrs. 
Shea’s parents. 

Shea was graduated from Boston College in 
1918, studied later at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and joined the Navy in 1919 as 
an ensign. Besides his Squantum post, he 
had been commander of the Miami air base 
and in the office of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
in Washington. He was assigned to the Wasp 
in March 1941 when a lieutenant commander, 
and recently had been promoted to com- 
mander. 





The 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, about 9 
months ago I stood on the floor of this 
House and begged the Congress to sus- 
pend the 40-hour week for the duration 
of the war. Today it is admitted by 
everyone that we are confronted by a 
serious shortage of manpower. Today 
it is also admitted that we are confronted 
with a possible shortage of food. The 
President has just announced to the 
country that by the end of 1943 we will 
have 9,500,000 men in the armed services 
Nine million five hun- 
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dred thousand men in the armed services 
of this country will require many more 
millions of men in the working services 
of the country, or at least many more 
millions of man-hours of work. 

The Brookings Institution has just re- 
leased a serious study of America’s man- 
power problem. It recommends that we 
establish immediately in this country at 
least a 48-hour workweek. Recent fig- 
ures released on the workweek in the 
various leading belligerent nations of the 
world, which represent the average num- 
ber of hours worked a week in the manu- 
facturing industries of the respective 
countries, are as follows: In the United 
States, 43 hours; in Britain, 56 hours; in 
Germany, 60 hours; in Russia, 66 hours; 
and in Japan something more than 70 
hours a week. Of course, we take pride in 
the American standard of living. Of 
course, we want American workmen to 
have good jobs and good pay. But a 43- 
hour workweek at this time should bring 
a blush of shame to the cheeks of Ameri- 
cans. With more than 9,000,000 men in 
their armed services it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that drastic steps must be taken to 
increase our manpower supply in this 
country. 

The Brookings Institution, after care- 
ful study, states there are three methods 
only through which to increase our sup- 
ply of labor: One, to increase the number 
of persons actually employed or work- 
ing; two, to increase the efficiency per 
hour work; and three, to increase the 
hours of work. Certainly all three of 
these methods have possibilities, but cer- 
tainly the last one, to increase the hours 
of work, is an immediate necessity. 

Mr. Speaker, I see no reason why the 
nonmilitary personnel of this country 
should be cceddled during this time of 
crisis. Certainly anyone offering less 
than his life in the service of his country 
has no right to complain. To work long 
hours in the promotion of our war effort 
should be a privilege and not a sacrifice. 
Instead of increasing our workweek we 
have, generally speaking, simply in- 
creased wages in America. 

Mr. Speaker, not only have we in- 
creased wages and improved working 
conditions in the midst of war, but we 
find our Government going about over 
the country decorating men and fac- 
tories simply for producing certain 
quotas of war goods, quotas for which 
both industry and labor are exceedingly 
well paid, if not overpaid. Should this 
be necessary? We properly decorate the 
boys in our armed serves for action over 
and beyond the line of duty—in other 
words, for doing more than is ordinarily 
expected of them. But we decorate the 
workers and industrialists of America 
simply for doing their plain duty. Ihave 
never understood why a man should have 
any particular credit for doing his duty. 

Mr. Speaker, the great masses of the 
American people are rightly displeased 
with the industrial and labor policies of 
their Government. The industrial and 
labor practices carried on since the be- 
ginning of our defense program and our 
war program have resulted in lessened 
production and increased costs. 

I do not believe the great majority of 
American workmen believe the 40-hour 
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week to be justifiable in wartime. 


The | 40-hcur week for the duration of the war, 


time has long since passed when we | among other things I stated: 


should do away with this ridiculous lim- 
itation on working hours in this country 
for the duration of the war. The 40- 
hour week in wartime is an insult to 
American character and a disgrace to 
our war effort. 

On June 17, 1940, I stood on the floor of 
this House and, among other things, 
I said: 

Befcre the sun goes down we should sign 
proper contracts with Henry Ford and have 
him begin tomorrow with his program to 
produce 1,000 airplanes per day. We should 
immedictely begin to utilize the tremendous 
industrial, scientific, and human resources 
of this country and continue at top speed 
until no power on earth can challenge the 
strergth of American arms. Our world must 
be made unsafe for rebber barons to stalk 
their helpiess prey. 


On March 31, 1941, in a speech ap- 
pearing in the CoNncGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
among other things I said: 

Because a man works in some strategic 
plant whose continued operation is essential 
to the continued operation of other plants 
and to the final completion of planes, shall 
he be permitted to strike, and demand, and 
receive almost as much money per day as 
the best young men in America receive per 
month when drafted into the A:my? There 
can be but one answer to that question. 


On June 6, 1941, I made a speech on 
the floor of this House condemning all 
forms of slowdowns in defense produc- 
tion and suggesting that the adminis- 
tration should have a more definite labor 
policy and that all strikes should be pro- 
hibited for the duration of the emer- 
gency. In this speech I closed by saying: 

Wherever the responsibilities lie, on Con- 
gress cr on the administration, it is time for 
action Mr. Roosevelt is a great man who 
may well live in history as a great human 
benefactor. However, tragic history reveals 
that most great men are destroyed by some 
small weakness. Woecedrow Wilson was de- 
stroyed because cf his inability to deal with 
politicians. Is Franklin Roosevelt to be de- 
stroved because of his inability to deal with 
labor? Is labor to be the Achilles’ heel of 
the Roosevelt administration? 


On December 3, 1941, I made a speech 
on the floor of this Congress in support 
of the Smith bil! to outlaw jurisdictional 
strikes, freeze open and closed shops for 
the duration of the war, and to provide 
for other wholesome practices in the 
matter of defense labor and the war 
program. In that speech I stated: 

There comes a time when all must have 
less literty in order for all to have more 
liberty, or else all will have no liberty. This 
is such a time. Let us arise to the needs of 
the hour and support a bill with some teet 
in it. For the sake of American defense, 
let us pass the Smith bill, and do it now. 


This bill was opposed by the adminis- 
tration and never became law. 

In another speech of mine appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp on Febru- 
ary 24, 1942, is to be found this state- 
ment: 

Today any person who slows down or 
stops our war production for selfish reasons 
is an enemy of our country. 


On February 26, 1942, in a speech sup- 
porting an amendment to suspend the 














Today more than ever before this is a war 
of production, and I submit that anybody, 
saint or sinner, rich or poor, farmer, laborer, 
industrialist, Government official, or em- 
ployee, or anybody else who stops or inter- 
feres with production is an enemy of this 
Republic. * * * The boys in the fox holes 
of Bataan Peninsula and in the caves of 
Corregidor have no 8-hour-per-day limita- 
tions on shedding blood for this country, nor 
do they get time and one-half for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. * * * TI submit to you it is high 
time we have a definite labor policy in this 
country. Both industry and labor are en- 
titled to know what to expect from Govern- 
ment, and the people of America are en- 
titled to know what to expect from Govern- 
ment, industry, and labor. No one should be 
permitted to profiteer out of this crisis. 
Equal sacrifices must be required of all. 

Again, on March 18, 1942, in a speech 
delivered on the floor of this House, 
among other things I said: 

The American taxpayer is taken for a ride 
whenever double time is paid for work in 
war production. In addition to suspending 
the 40-hour week for the duration, this Con- 
gress should immediately enact laws to elimi- 
nate all excess profits by industry. Profiteer- 
ing out of the blood, sweat, and tears of this 
emergency by industry, labor, or anyone else 
is a crime against American civilization. 

These statements and quotations from 
my own speeches are made simply to 
show my attitude toward this entire 
preblem of manpower and production. 
The 40-hour week at this time is wrong 
in principle and in practice. The 40- 
hour week should immediately be sus- 
pended for the duration of the war. This 
is the first necessary step in the solution 
of our manpower shortage. 





Detroit Pigeon Flyers Aid the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than 2 years ago, and more than 1 
year before our country went to war, I 
submitted to this House an outline of the 
importance of pigeons in our defense 
program. At that time, only about 1,400 
of these message-carrying birds were be- 
ing maintained by the Army, although 
in the World War this country had sent 
20,000 pigeons overseas and might have 
used more had they been available. 
Now, the Army has thousands of suc- 
cessors of Cher Ami, ready to perform 
equally heroic flights if another Lost Bat- 
talion is in need of aid and has had its 
other lines of communication broken. 

Yes; the pigeon is an important ad- 
junct in our military service. It has 
been used and will continue to be used 
in spite of all the modern means of com- 
munication, for it has qualities that no 
other method possesses. 
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From boynood I have been familiar 
with- the great interest taken in the 
breeding of pigeons by the many fanciers 
and svortsmen among my friends of the 
Belgian colony in Detroit. I have often 
heard of the amazing flights of these 
birds and of their stout persistency in 
their flight homeward—sometimes for 
distances of 900 miles. The description 
of their efficiency and usefulness under 
war conditions is amazing. My friend 
and neighbor, Capt. Thomas MacClure, 
is now in the Pigeon Section of the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer. 

In my remarks on this subject 2 years 
ago I pledged the support of the Belgian- 
American pigeon fanciers of my district 
for any requests of the War Department. 
At that time I said: 

I am certain that the many loyal pigeon 
fanciers and clubs of my district, especially 
in the Belgian colony, will gladly respond to 
any requests our Army may make of them in 
its effort to build up the pigeon service. The 
patriotism of these Belgian-American fanciers 
of the Fourteenth District of Michigan is 
such that I know that I can promise their 
generous cooperation, and the skill of their 
ability as breeders is so great that they will 
doubilessly be able to contribute to the Army 
some of the most splendid stock in America. 

This trust was not misplaced. These 
loyal and patriotic Americans have re- 
sponded generously. The action of the 
Detroit Pigeon Flyers Union in this re- 
gard is particularly noteworthy. The 
officers, Mr. G. Cremers, Mr. L. Hughes 
Mr. L. Muys, Mr. V. Mulier, and Mr. J. 
Degraeve, as well as the other members 
deserve the highest commendation and 
gratitude of the country. 

With the unanimous consent of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, I herewith submit 
the lists of the members of the Detroit 
Pigeon Flyers Union who have donated 


pigeons to the Army of the United 
States: 

Donators of pigeons for United States Army 
Oct. 23, 1942, by Detroit Pigeon Flye Ine 


SEC. I. 15119 CHARLEVOIX 


A. Ameye, 4891 Beaconsfield_._._..___ 2 
G. Bekaert, 3592 Guilford__-_- eine 6 
Alf Boone, 4135 Chalmers___-.-__-_- 4 6 
R. Callens, 3587 Hillige: a as 5 
H. Catteluw, 4356 Ashland_-_---. aesnie 4 
H. Chauvin, 4887 Ashland__- Slee 5 
J. Claus, 17430 Promenade_-. ina aie 6 
Fr. Clayman, 4408 Gladwin__.._._-._--- + 
J. Debackere, 4765 Maryland = iii 3% 
C. Deblauwe, 4271 Lakepointe_____..... 3 
C. Debusschere, 2957 Mariborough__.__- 6 
Ch. Decilerck, 4462 Lillibridge- a 5 


J. Declerck, 4309 Marlborough As 4 


Rob. Decraene, 10902 East Warren = 6 
Jer. Degeldere, 4448 Liliibridge bcalaaaith 5 
C. Degraeve, 3977 Woodhall-_-- , sia o 
A. Degroote, 4271 Barham ai 4 
L. Depauw, 4163 Guilford______- ‘ 6 
M. Depauw, 2635 Alter__.--- ea 6 


Wm. Depelsmaker, 3691 Alter st dette 1 
R. Denrytter, 5503 Maryland 
V. Desmet, 13330 Mack_-_-_--- 
R. Desplenterc, 4375 Barham 
Dewenter - linia tetlhaite 

F. Dupont, 5294 Maryland_------ ) 
J. Everix, 5254 Maryland.........-..-. 8 
M. Gallyn, 4718 Eastlawn_---- 3 
J. Geldhop, 4386 Drexel i 3 
Jer Ghesguiere & Son, 4128 Woodhall_-__. “ 


A. Hellebuyck, 4216 Alter- sini 5 

V. Hemcelaere, 965 Beaconsfield, Gi e 
Pointe Park a 6 

J. Hillebrand, 3508 KRensington.-.....-.. + 
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C. Hugelier, 4611 Marlborough......-.... 
lL. Huybrechts, 5549 Conners.........-.. 
C. Klakke, 3124 Eastlawn_.....--.--.-.. 
G. Laperre, 4462 Maryland__........-.. an 
Ord, Laverge, 4421 Chalmers..........-. 
Jer Laverge, 4421 Chaimers_.........--. 
Cl. Lega, 4176 Guilford...............-. 
J. Lenoir, 3185 Eastlawn.............--- 
J. Lerminez, 12572 East Canfield_....-- 
G. Marrcel, 4369 Lenox_..._.-....----.- 
A. Meerhaege, 5061 Barham-.-......... 
H. Mortagne, 4399 Barham-.-__-..------ 
A. Mouton, 1444 Beaconsfield, Grosse 
ao etelemmugannerares 
V. Mulier, 3941 Woodhall__..._..--_---. 
. Muys, 5076 Barham.................. 
Naert, 4715 Beaconsfield_.....-..--.. 
. Neirinck, 4642 Sumerset_....-.-----.- 5 
. Nevejans, 4450 Lakepointe_......--. 5 
Nuyttens, 4384 Lakeview_...-....--~- 4 
. Ottevaere, 3681 Maryland_-..--.....-. il 
Poyakowski, 4350 Marlborough.-__-_--- 6 
Parmentier, 3958 Beaconsficld____._-- 5 
Vv. Pattyn, 4651 Lakeview_....__..-.... 3 
. Perreman, 4367 Grory_....-..-..-.--- 4 
. Poeivoorde, 4303 Lakepointe__.....-- 4 
FP. Roels, 1616 Beniteau__............... 6 
R. Scheerens, 4301 Philip___....._--.-.- 3 
M. Schandevyl, 4625 Chalmers__......-. 5 
Eim Schmidt, 1342 Devonshire, Grosse 
eae |, RE ak tn ims giecied micelaeniniahnseDa te 6 
Schoonaert, 13900 Mack _.............-. 3 
R. Geheemh; B069 Bier. 22. cose cl 
Ant. Servo, 9324 Moffat_............... 
A. Sintobin, 808 Rivord, Grosse Pointe. 
L. Snoeck, 4274 Lakepointe_.......----. 
R. Snoeck, 3058 Beniteau__..........-.. 
C. C. Sorenson, 4724 Lakepointe___.-_~- 
O. Sorgeloos, 4156 Coplin......-...---- 
G. Strobbe, 3858 Newport._.....-.----- 
A. Swails, 5575, Maryland.__......._--.. 
Edm. Canghe, 3450 Algongquin._..__..-- 
Cc. Caverne. a saieiahliteatiiieaaailinndateh 
Em. Comos, 4430 Marlborough___-._.-_- 1 
Pr. Van; 6862 Gyivester_................ 


Peas monoer 


0 

2 | 
Art. Van Belle, 4232 Lakepointe__._-._-- 6 

9 


A. Van Brussel, 5267 Lakepointe____.__- 

Van Damme, 908 St. Clair Grosse 
I lacie hisninsecsteteaiat indiana Naa nies Mae 
L. Vandenberghe, 926 University Grosse 

BO RIIII ocsisnsstn ccbinniancinsgnatiinaailiaia eh hited licen 
R. Vanderstockt, 4770 Maryland_..-__-_- 
Vanderviele, 3531 Guifford........__ 
. Van Fieteren, 3064 Eastlawn_....._ . 


Oo 


Van Hazebroeck, 3586 Hilliger____._-- 
Vanhoorelbeke, 4141 Marlborough_--.. 
. Vanneste, 689 Ashland__......___... 
Vansteen, 4745 Barham_....._____-_. 
Van Cornhout, 5080 Beaconsfield___ _ 
Verbeke, 4552 Lillibridge___.._...__.. 
Verdonckt, 15046 Morck Grosse Pointe_ 
Verschroengen, 3561 Barham _-____.__- 
Warbroeck, 4235 Lakeview... ..... 
Whsons, 4424 Lemay...._............ 
Se ee BN erccics ctsetrenteichoenanetnte 


kermar 


1. Chadwick, 835 Clinton Wyandotte_. 

Cirard, 1040 Mayflower Lincoln Park__ 

H. Lidebattom, 876 Fourth St., Wyan- 
dot 


QE PrP DAUM PR UQOO 
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oe 
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Frisch, 3453 -Twenty-first St., Wyan- 

dnotte , : counted 
L. Warren, 4412 Third St., Ecorse_........ 
Roy Bourasa, 4599 High, Ecorse__...____ 
Kicin & Mack, 3362 West Jefferson, Cren- 


Fr. Lolo, 910 Lincoln St., Wyandotte____- 


SEC. Il. 4300 CADIEUX ROAD 
: Baert, 5715 Guilford 5 
O Billie 
Farm: st ssnbetlal 6 

B. Blancke, 1751 Lockmore, Grosse Point 
Woods a ee eS 6 
6 
5 
7 


t, 480 Belanger, Grosse Pointe 


R. Boerjan, 4241 Hereford 
Ed. Boetticker, 5183 Hereford........... 
%. Colmeyn, 4300 Cadieux_............. 
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J. Ceuninck, 20300 Elkoert__......-.-... 5 
A. Chielens, 34 Ridgemont, Grosse Pointe 


G. Colpaert, 6300 Radnor_-..-...-..-... + 
J. Corrion, 5780 Woodhall__......--.-... b 
G. Cremers, 15311 Promenade____....._. 3 
D. Debaekere, 17131 Cincinaati___.._..-. 3 
C. Debrabandere, 405 Kerby, Grosse 
ttre beet canine 4 
E. Debuyzere, 20516 Kenosha___......... 5 
C. Decasstecker, 6015 Woodhall______.... 2 
C. Deecuckelaere, 5780 Marlborough.... 4 
H. Decroix, 5508 Radmnor__.......-.-.--- a 
J. Defrande, 
Shores 5 
Ed Dehenau, 6228 Hereford.__.-......-. 6 
P. Deleu, 6314 Hereford.____............ 5 
Chev Demeulemeester, 473 Moran, Grosse 
a ar eo we memes 
Rud. Demeulemeester, 482 Couraine, 
Grosse Pointe Farms_........--..---- 6 
L. Denys, 5815 Radnor_.........-....... 6 
C. Desmet, 451 Kerby, Grosse Pointe 


16747 Harper, 


4 
Mrs. De Krieze, 18803 McCormick._.-.-~-.. a 
C. Ellebode, 5751 Radnor..............-. 5 
R. Feyes, 6072 Malcomb___........-.-.. 2 
D. Ghesquiere, 5203 University.......... a 
Chev Goossens, 17346 Harper_........... 6 
A. Groovaert, 5065 Marseilles.........-.. 
Al. Gremonprez, 5950 Audubon_-_.._---- 6 
G. Gyzelinck, 6324 Woodhall__.......-._-. 6 
R. Hanson, 474 Calvin Grosse Pointe 


C. Hereman, 4544 Hereford_........-._. 
Art Hoger, 19130 Elkaert....._.-.--.-. 
L. Hughes, 5231 University__.........-.- 
Val Huylebroeck, 6228 Hereford__...._--. 
G. Koeppen, 455 Kerly Grosse Pointe 

I ates otetae usdicar dams etoides gs cane: Gee ana 
H. Koeppen, 1585 Hampton Grosse Pointe 

WPL tals 2s cdc deck Uddbbdewnsnntone 
Emr Laethem, 5215 Lafonteine____..---. 
Any Lambert, 5531 Marseilles__.._..._.. 
M. Laverge, 6191 Harvard____.-.---._--- 
Maes Herman, 27736 Elmdale St. Clair 


Aan sS 


3 


Ray Maes, 6014 Malcomb_...-..-...--. 
A. Maes, 6051 Maicomb................. 
Gr. Maes, 5950 Hereford._............... 
J. Manzo, 8838 University__............. 
Fr. Marchand, 1748 Anita Grosse Pointe 
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J. Marsh, S736 Lodewyck.................. 
Pr. Meersman, 5106 Hereford... 
G, Mouton, 4514 Hereford____.- Sila anstiics 
J. Naeyaert, 6162 Woodhall_............ 
A. Naeyaert, 6177 Hereford 
H. 
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Naert_.. Sai ali este lie dll apliaditaarel tt tesienected edie ace 
Ch. Roelandt, 6212 Woodhall__......._.. 
J. Romeo, 15237 Navara___.............- 
R. Labbe, 21800 Greater Mack Grosse 
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Armistice Day Address of Hon. Burnet R. 
Maybank, of South Carolina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an Armistice 
Day speech delivered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Maypanx] to the 
American Legion and citizens from the 
capitol steps, Columbia, S. C., at the con- 
clusion of the Armistice Day parade of 
more than 4,000 troops from Fort Jack- 
son and several thousand civilians repre- 
Senting the military and patriotic soci- 
eties of South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Twenty-four years ago today there was re= 
joicing throughout the Allied Nations with 
the signing of the armistice and victory for 
our cause. The first World War in which we 
became engaged to insure democracy through- 
out the world had terminated. The United 
States of America played an important part 
in the termination of this war by the use of 
its powerful fleet and the American expedi- 
tionary forces sent to France and other sec- 
tions of the then war-torn world. For 24 
years we have celebrated this day in praise of 
the bravery of the men in our armed forces 
and in recognition of their valiant efforts in 
behalf of our freedom. Words could not ex- 
press the appreciation and reverence for the 
men of our armed forces who made victory 
possible in the gloomy days of 1917 and 1918. 

Today we celebrate the armistice of 1918 
with the hope and prayer that the armistice 
of World War No. 2 is not far distant. How- 
ever, we must be realists. We must admit our 
lack of preparedness as of a year ago. We 
must commend and congratulate those in 
charge of preparedness for the excellent work 
they have done, and we must realize that 
World War No. 2 will be tougher and harder 
and that victory can come only through unity 
by our people and through sacrifices, not 
only on the part of our military personnel, 
but on the part of every American. This war 
is no picture book war with glamour. Our 
enemies are treacherous, mean, and tricky. 
They will stop at nothing. 

Unfortunately, the Treaty of Versailles, the 
World Court, and the international police 
system which was suggested through the vi- 
sion of our great leader was forgotten and 
they then entered an era of distrust and 
mistrust that lead to the final, I might say 
almost, collapse of the agreements upon 
which peace had returned. If the ideas and 
the ideals of our great President, Wilson, had 
been followed, it is my opinion that perhaps 
we would not be at war today. 

While America was preparing for total 
peace by disarming herself in the twenties, 
our enemies were beginning across the water 
in the Orient and in Europe slowly but 
surely preparing themselves for the day when 
they would again set out to conquer the 
world. During these days a great peace move- 
ment swept over the country and we aban- 
doned the realism of what the war had 
taught us. We became isolationists and were 
told that the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
were sufficient barriers; that we could never 
be attacked and that we needed no defenses. 
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Those of us who favored preparedness were 
called warmongers and those who had the 
vision to foresee the development of the air- 
plane and other highly motorized war equip- 
ment were jeered and were told that there 
was no reason to spend money to construct 
or to prepare to defend the United States. 

Let me pause, however, at this point to 
commend the American Legion and iis pre- 
paredness program of the twenties and 
thirties. The Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and other patriotic organizations in 
South Carolina have always stood for those 
things worth while in America and have never 
failed to speak up. 

Today your Navy is playing a leading part 
in the fight against the Axis war machine 
that would destroy this great Nation. It has 
won some glorious victories and shown the 
Axis how freemen can fight. 

The men of the American Navy have al- 
ways been fighters. Their poiicy has been to 
close with the enemy, or, in the words of 
Farragut, to “Damn the torpedoes! Full 
speed ahead.” 

It is a policy that at times has cost heavily 
in blcod and ships, but fundamentally it is 
the policy of victory. It has brought to the 
men of the Navy a keen, alert pride and rev- 
erence that few other men enjoy. It might be 
well for all of us to recall the fighting utter- 
ances of our naval heroes and weave them 
into the pattern of our daily thought. Let us 
remember Lawrence, who, dying on the 
Chesapeake, cried out: “Fight her till she 
sinks, but don’t give up the ship!”” And John 
Paul Jones, when, with his ship sinking under 
him responded to the enemy’s call for sur- 
render with: “We have just begun to fight!” 

The Navy's splendid traditions of the past 
live in its men of today. Lt. John Bulkley 
demenstrated every bit as much flaming 
courage when he took his tiny torpedo boat 
into Subic Bay against Jap shore batteries, as 
did Lt. Stephen Decatur in the war against 
the Tripoli pirates in 1803. 

America first became a real sea power as 
result of the efforts of Theodore Roosevelt 
while he served as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and later as President. The fruits of 
his labor were plainly visible during the first 
World War when the Navy played such an im- 
portant part in defeating Germany by estab- 
lishing an economic blockade that strangled 
the nation. 

At that time President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He 
put into operation the plan for mining the 
North Sea that halted the U-boat menace 
and led to the German Fleet rebellion at Kiel. 

Over 750,000 tons of capital ships were sunk 
or demilitarized under the terms of the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1922 and the London Treaty 
of 1930. In 1933 President Roosevelt came 
into office, and fortunately for this Nation 
immediately started a program of enlarging 
and modernizing our Navy. That was th 
same year that Hitler began his rise to power. 

Our Navy grew until it was as strong as 
any afloat at the time of the Pearl Harbor 
attack. A construction program now is in 
full swing that will give us the largest navy 
the world has ever known. 

Involved in a global war as we are, our 
flect has been spread very thin. It has had 
to fight on two oceans, bolster the fleets of 
our allies in far-flung outposts, convoy troop 
movements, and guard supply shipments to 
cur allies in Australia, England, Africa, and 
Russi Hence, it has not always been able 
to concentrate its forces for the spectacular 
victories we like to read about. But it has 
been in there fighting every inch of the way, 
and it is now getting additional men and 
ships it needs to bring more of the victories 
we like to read about. 

And now, my friends, the strong right arm 
of the Navy is the Marine Corps. Neither 
words nor time would be sufficient to record 
the deeds of bravery and heroism the Ma- 


rine Corps has made since its founding. To- 
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Gay the marines are fighting in nearly every 
part of the world. The first offensive begun 
by the Americans in this war was carried out 
by the marines at Solomons. The hardships 
they have had to suffer have been recounted 
and retold on many occasions since last De- 
cember. 

Here in Columbia I believe that I express 
the feeling of this entire Nation when I say 
that our hearts and our spirits have been 
immeasurably lifted these past few days by 
the news that our Army offensive has begun. 
In those early morning hours of Sunday the 
coast of Africa resounded to the first bursts 
of a major American effort which will build 
and grow and spread out until at last th 
entire world has been set free. 

“The war has entered the phase of libera- 
tion,” Gencral Eisenhower radioed to the cit- 
izens of France who, though nominally self- 
governing, were living under the shadow 
and the menacing threat of the swastika. 

In those words there was liberation, too, 
for the American people, lifted jubilantly 
from the days of anxious waiting and impa- 
tience for the might of our arms to be felt. 
The guns have spoken, and far more than the 
success of the current operation has resulted. 
‘they have restored our confidence in the in- 
vincible strength of American arms, which 
was rudely shaken on another Sunday morn- 
ing by the treachery of the Jap. And I say 
to our enemies that those guns will not be 
silenced again until we have crushed forever 
the armies and the prepared stores of arma- 
ment with which they foolishly thought to 
enslave the world. 

There have been times in these past 11 
months when it has seemed to me that our 
country presented a sorry spectacle of dis- 
sension toward the face of our enemy. We 
have seen the military leadership cf our 
great Army called into doubt. Every person 
who could use a typewriter with facility has 
felt called upon to advise our high command 
upon the proper conduct of the war. 

I think one of the greatest virtues of the 
military man must have to be patient in the 
face of great irritation. Let me use, as an 
example, our current operation on the shores 
of Africa. I do not know when the decision 
was taken that the liberation of Colonial 
France should be the earliest product cf our 
strategy. But I do know that such an ex- 
pedition has required months of the most 
careful planning in order that no single de- 
tail in its complicated structure should be 
overlooked. 

Throughout this period the military lead- 
ers of cur country have been subjected to the 
most violent prodding for a second front. 
Even after that costly sampling in the Dieppe 
raid last August, our civilian experts urged 
that we throw our armies across the narrow 
sleeve of water which is the English Channel 
to storm the strongest defenses which the 
Germans have erected. 

Cur military men have been silent in this 
rising storm of criticism. Not that they had 
no answer to give, but because to 
the critics—to breathe a single hint cf o 
strategy—would be to prepare the enemy and 
lose that most precious factor in warfare— 
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the element of surprise, which it appears we 
were able to maintain completely. In the 
midst of the clamor for action, therefore, the 





impression was permitted to grow that cur 
amateur strategists were the only 





women, I should add—who saw clearly in this 
dark world. 

Now it must be apparent to us ail that 
through this chorus of advice and cri m 
the project for our second front, now s0 


auspiciously established, was being calmly 
matured. For months there had been end- 
less planning, assembling of supply, assign- 
ment of divisions, and, finally, perfection of 
the months of special training which men 
must have before they are ready to take part 
in a complicated expedition of such magni- 
tude. 
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I want to say a word about the subject of 
training, for it has recently been in the 
minds of all of us in connection with the 
amendment which would require that ail 
men of 18 and 19 inducted into the Army be 
given a year of training in the United States 
before being sent into a combat area 

I can sympathize with every mother and 
father in this Nation seeking assurance tha 
their boys, if they must fight, go into battle 
fully prepared for the nature of the combat 

But I feel that we cannot reject the calm 
logic of the military leaders. 

As you know, the House on Monday struck 
cut this amendment. I voted against 
amendment when it was introduced and as 
your Senator I propose to uphold the Army 
and vote again for its elimination. If young 
men are to be selected, they should be se- 
lected by number. In my opinion, none 
should be exempted, and we should leave 
entirely to the military leaders the training 
and duty that these young men will be called 
upon to carry out. 

Younger men derive part cf this skill 
strength and confidence from 








and 
association 


with older men. To assure balance in cur 
units, which will eventually be sent intact 
to overseas staticns, it is necessary that young 


men be assigned with older men, so that the 
eagerness and dash of one shall be comple- 
mentd by the coolness and judgment of the 
other. modern divisions are combat 
teams, confident and assured. 

It would be the mcst unsound 
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sort of 


training dectrine to create divisions entirely 
from these younger men. Yet, unless the 


Army does just that, not a single new 
created in 1943 can be 
spring of 1944. 

Consider that fact for a moment, my 
friends, in relation to the future. No man 
knows what the next year may bring forth. 
Yet all cf us know that it will be crucial in 
our progress toward the outcome of this ter- 
rible conflict. To meet its challenge we must 
leave our Commander in Chief and his mili- 
tary advisers unshackled, able to create com- 
bat teams that will win our battles. I say to 
you that we could lose this war for want cf 
men while divisions, fully trained, k 
fine edge of that training because the 18- 
and 19-year-olds among them had not yet 
received their full 365 days of service 

Oh, no. 


unit 


sent abroad until the 
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We must not place these shackles 
upon the concuct of a war of liberati 
upon a war for our very survival , i 


that we must consid 
question of whet 
the Hirohito darkness 


in those terms 
war. Itis a 
the Fascist, 





shroud the world. Or whether the light of 
America—and of the United Nations wi 
which we stand shoulder to shoulder hall 


guarantee 


reedom for all men. 

















We have seen, in é rat 5 
we have seen it before in the vi : 
for Egypt, how the growing might of our ow 
forces is coordinated with that of Great 
Eritain Cur men have served under a 
British commander in Egypt. In Africa, our 
own General Eisenhower is in supreme com- 
mand, with units of the British fleet i 
the Royal Air Force in th triking power of 
his varied attack 

Ther is 1e most felicitous promis for 
future success in > cooperat harmony < 
the ventures i 2 is promi that no 
petty jealousies shall be permitted to obscure 
the fact that these United Nations must 
combine their arms and their manpower into 
a mighty pco)l to strike the 

wherev dest | 
comm ut z 

of the world who ha ccept 
Hitler pattern for a new world cf slave 
It has taken time to create i equip our 
Army and bring it to a state of readine 
active, offensive part in e com! I 3 
ready now, and the choice of at is no 
longer left to the enemy. Thor ] may 
be dark days ahead, v : h them 
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with confidence in the eventual victory of 
our arms 

We have emerged now from our training 
days. From now on the news will be action 
and more action, striking in swift, strong 
surprise thrusts. I should like to emphasize 
that word “Surprise” again, for acceptance 
of it must be the very essence of our ap- 
proach to the conduct of this war. It means 
that you and I and the civilian population 
of the Nation cannot be informed in advance 
of the plans which the architects of our 
strategy are drawing. It means, in the 
fullest sense, that we must have confidence 
in their essential skill as military leaders. 
Only thus will we avoid the irritation and 
the divided sentiment which we have dis- 
played in these 11 months since Pearl 
Harbor 

There will be times when we are im- 
patient of delays which, from the far security 
of our homes and offices, seem too long con- 
tinued. We must curb that impatience. We 
must force logic to overcome emotion and put 
our trust in the wisdom of our high com- 
mand, so that it may be left free to reach its 
decisions untrammeled by the nervous prod- 
dings of immature criticism. Without for 
cne moment questioning the right—or the 
duty—of Americans to express their ancient 
privilege of free speech in a free press, I 
would point out the danger, for our part, of 
again mistaking silence on the part of our 
military leaders for inaction. 

On this Armistice Day of 1942 we have a 
fresh responsibility to fallen heroes. Remem- 
bering the dead of 1917 and 1918, we have 
sharper memories now of new dead who sleep 
at Bataan, at Corregidor, in Australia, and at 
Guedalcanal, and now on the shores of 
Africa his is the beginning, my friends. 
For our might to prevail requires the heart 
and the spirit—the very soul—of every 
American. ; 

In conclusion, let me say that South Caro- 
linians have played a most important part in 
every war in which our country has been en- 
gaged. In World War No. 1, which we cele- 
brate today, it was the Thirtieth Division that 
broke the Hindenburg Line and led to the 
signing of the Armistice. Today there are 
mere than 75,000 sons of the Old Palmetio 
State in the uniform of their country, and I 
am indeed pleased to say that more than 
40,000 volunteered. So let’s all of us today 
pledge to these young men that on the home 
front we will carry on with all of our ability 
and all of our energy to speed victory and 
their return home. 
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The War and Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
hursday, November 12, 1942 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask | 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject The War and Leadership, de- 
livered by Mr. R. S. Reynolds, president 
of the Reynolds Metal Co., to the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce.. at 
Birmingham, Ala., on October 15, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce, to give my impressions of Ala- 





bama we must go back to the summer of 
1903 and travel once again with a very young 
salesman. Fresh from law school, this eager 
salesman believed, with all his heart, that 
merchants could be sold with a loud noise 
and a big parade. Accordingly he employed 
a@ very tall man, with a loud voice, dressed 
him in a long blue coat, and equipped him 
with a large tin horn. This man marched 
through your streets crying aloud the merits 
and names of his products. This one-man 
parade attracted much attention, but, un- 
fortunately, made no sales. The loud talker 
was dismissed; the young salesman started 
out alone. He learned that a pad and a 
pencil were much more effective in making 
Sales than a loud voice and a tin horn. 

Thirty-seven years later, I made my second 
trip to your State. On that occasion I came 
to buy—not to sell. I had just met, for the 
first time, Alabama’s greatest salesman, Sen- 
ator Lister Hitt. I shall never forget how 
your great Senator led me into a corner and 
whispered of the untold resources of Ala- 
bama. I shall never forget the persuasive 
voice that gave us the courage to dare to 
enter the forbidden land of aluminum. 

Today, in your State stands a monument to 
the vision, the courage, the devotion, the tal- 
ent, and the creative genius of Lister HILL. 
In the little city which now bears his name, 
you will find mammoth mills consuming Ala- 
bama’s bauxite, digesting it into alumina 
and, with the great power from your dams, 
reducing this magic powder into the vital 
metal of victory. From these 600 huge elec- 
tric furnaces aluminum metal is not only 
produced but is blended with copper, mag- 
nesium, and other metals into the strong, 
light alloys which are rolled into sheets and 
shapes for airplanes. Reynolds Metals is to- 
day producing and fabricating more alumi- 
num metal than the combined total produc- 
tion of the United States of America, France, 
and England a few years before the war. No- 
where in the United States of America can 
you find a plant like the plant at Listerhill, 
where bauxite pours in at one end and fin- 
ished products for airplanes come out the 
other end. 

Alabama and America should also pay high 
tribute to the rare courage and foresight of 
President Roosevelt, who, against opposition, 
caused to be built mammoth power reservoirs 
for future industries, without which we could 
not have met in time the challenge of this 
light metal war. No one can ever make me 
believe that our great President, in pushing 
through his power program, did not at that 
time have his steady eyes on Hitler. 

At the top of my list of Alabama assets I 
place your manpower, and wonderful men- 
power it is. We have found, here in Ala- 
bama, both white and colored, eager men, 
alert and loyal, with brain and brawn to 
quickly learn and master the magic secrets 
of aluminum metal. 

I next list your leadership, starting with 
your leaders in the tricities, your county 
officials, your State executives, and your very 
able and alert Congressmen and Senators, all 
of whom have been eager to assist us. I 
could add to that list hundreds of prominent 
men in your State who did everything in 
their power to enable us to break world rec- 
ords. I must mention one as an outstanding 
exampie—Mr. Tom Martin, of your great Ala- 
bama Power Co. He placed fv!l facilities of 
his organization with no hope of a direct 
profit. I grieve with you over the passing of 
the brilliant and charming Dr. Richard 
Foster. With deep gratitude we shall always 
cherish the memory of the warm and eager 
reception he extended our committee 2 years 
ago. 

I would next list your water power and your 
reservoirs of coal, which, like giant magnets, 
have attracted and wiil continue to draw 
large industries to your State. 

Fourth. I must list your great transporta- 
tion system—railroads that are now striving 
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to build the South, your great port on the 
Gulf, your transportation through the Ten- 
nessee, the Mississippi, and the Ohio Rivers. 

Fifth. I would list your resources, especially 
I mention the abundance of iron, your great 
steel industries, your coal, your bauxite, 
your limestone, and other untold resources. 

These were my impressions 2 years ago. 

These impressions have proven true and 
profitable to my company and I would say 
that the hour has now arrived for us to re- 
employ loud talkers to tell the world about 
the State of Alabama. 

We are shocked by the open criticism being 
voiced today against our leaders. Three years 
ago we might well have been alarmed by the 
slowness of the democracy to prepare for the 
coming battle. Having intimate knowledge 
of the industrial miracles that have been per- 
formed, let us be reassured that the mass pro- 
duction army of America is on the march. 

The only fear to entertain today is that 
some may be misled by the malicious cam- 
paign of the Japs and the Germans, who are 
endeavoring to split and divide America into 
nationalities—to turn race against race, and 
class against class. We must preach in our 
schools and in our press that America is the 
melting pot that has blended into the most 
powerful nation men of every race and of 
every creed. We must prove to our children, 
and to our children’s children, that every 
act of the Japs and Germans reveals that 
their true motive in this war is the total de- 
struction of freedom. Every creation of 
genius, every gift of God, every advance that 
has elevated man above the beast, is being 
used by our enemies to drive man once again 
into the jungle. With such a challenge facing 
America, there must be no division, no dis- 
loyaity, no whispering of discontent. The 
civilization, as we know it in this great land, 
may not be perfect but it still stands as the 
greatest civilization ever enjoyed by man. 

If we must criticize, if we must find fault, 
let us review our own record for the past 2 
years and then bellow against our own omis- 
sions. As true patriots, let us tie tight our 
tongues; strengthen our will to do; toughen 
our biceps; renew our faith; generate a daring 
eagerness to serve in this great battle for the 
freedom of the world, the brotherhood of 
man, and the Kingdom of God on earth! 





Rural Electrification Systems in Sound 
Shape for War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture entitled “R. E. A. Systems in 
Sound Shape for War Effort.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was orderec to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture released a statistical report on the finan- 
cial and operating status of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration through 1941, 
showing that Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration systems as a group entered the war 
period in a sound operating condition. Cur- 
tailment of planned expansion, as the result 
of materials shortages, was shown to have 
had little if any effect on the stability of the 
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operating systems at the close of the calendar 
year. 

The report represents the latest cumulative 
study of the 773 Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration financed systems distributing elec- 
tricity in rural areas to December 31, 1941. 
During the calendar year 1941, farmers and 
other rural consumers served by the systems 
used 724,385,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
as compared with 568,190,000 for the 12 
months preceding June 30, 1941. Revenues 
were $35,022,000 as against $29,323,000 for the 
earlier period. 

The report places at $332,033,107 the total 
of funds advanced to systems and indicates 
that 370,683 weighted miles of line had been 
constructed. Lines in various stages of com- 
pletion, with percentage values assigned, are 
included in the weighted construction 
figure. 

At the end of the report period 348,062 
miles of line were in operation serving 902,266 
consumers—farms, commercial  establish- 
ments, factories and food processing plants, 
mines, mills, and military installations such 
as Army, Navy, and Marine bases, airfields 
and aviation beacons. 

That the systems were satisfactorily meet- 
ing their financial obligations to the Govern- 
ment is indicated by the following table 
showing that delinquency on construction 
loans is less than 1 percent and that advance 
payments of principal were approximately 34 
times as great as overdue amounts: 


R. E. A.-financed systems’ payments of inter- 
est and principal on distribution, trans- 
mission, and generating loans cumulative 
totals as of Dec, 31, 1941 














| 
Item Interest | Principal 
SUIT J co anaes ahieedene |$9, 685, 391 | $2, 759, 836 
Paid on amounts due--.-.....-.-- | 9, 600, 984 2, 729, 728 
Overdue amounts.........-.-.-- } 84, 407 30, 108 
Advance payments. -........-..-.- is» 3, 879, 689 
Notes paid in full...-.--------- | $2,936 | 856, 440 


Systems with— Number | Number 
Overdue amounts 22 7 
Advance sayments.........]........--- 308 





The report focuses attention on the in- 
crease in use of electricity developed as con- 
sumers acquire more equipment and adapt 
electric power to a greater number of farm 
operations. Thirty systems that had been in 
existence 43 months or more reported an 
average use of 77 kilowatt-hours a month by 
each consumer. 

The report also shows the percentage of 
minimum bills declines and revenue per mile 
of line increases markedly as systems become 
firmly established. Systems 1 to 6 months 
old had an average of 40 percent of their con- 
sumers in the minimum bill class, while 
only 18 percent of the consumers on systems 
43 months old were restricting their use 
to the point where minimum charges cov- 
ered their monthly service. Revenue per 
mile for the latter group averaged $14.21 as 
compared with $7.25 for those systems no 
more than 6 months cld. 

Rural Electrification Administration statis- 
ticilans pointed out that the above statistics 
should be interpreted with consideration for 
the diluting effect of newly energized line, 
which cannot compare favorably with older, 
seasoned mileage in number of consumers 
per mile, kilowatt-hour consumption or reve- 
nues per mile. 

Rural Electrification Administrator Harry 
Slattery said he was extremely gratified by 
the trends shown in the report. 

“Systems financed by Rural Electrification 
Administration had thrown their main re- 
sources into the defense program long before 
Pearl Harbor,” he declared. “We knew that 
farmers would use electric power as a keen- 
edged weapon in the battle of food prceduc- 
tion, and our confidence in them was not ill- 











founded. Nearly a million American farms 
are now in a position to do their utmost 
in production and preservation of needed 
foods because of the availability of electric 
power. This. vast rural army could not pos- 
sibly exert its maximum effort unless the 
systems—most of them nonprofit cOopera- 
tives—were distributing adequate amounts 
of low-cost electricity on a sound, business- 
like basis. It is encouraging to know that 
these systems have been built on a solid, un- 
shakable foundation.” 





The Manpower Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp remarks of 
Grenville Clark for the Town Meeting 
of the Air October 29, 1942, on the sub- 
ject How Must We Change Our Man- 
power Methods To Win the War? 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


My position can be simply stated. I believe 
that nothing less than the prompt enactment 
of a comprehensive national service act will 
solve this problem. I believe that we have got 
to have this legislation to win the war. Until 
we have such a law, I believe that the mo- 
bilization of our full war power will be im- 
possible. I believe that we need this law 
now, not at some later date after experi- 
menting with half-measures. 

Let me define what I mean by a national 
service act. I mean a law with two funda- 
mentals: First, the imposition upon every 
able-bodied man and woman of a legal obli- 
gation to aid the war effort by noncombatant 
work, as, when, and where required by the 
Government. Second, the creation of ade- 
qu te administrative machinery for the effec- 
tive and just application of that principle. 

The essence of such a law is the existence 
of power to require the service. It is true 
that if compulsory powers exist, there will 
be little occasion for their use. This has been 
proved by British experience. But it is also 
true that without compulsory powers in the 
background, voluntary methods cannot ac- 
complish the purpcse. Do not be fooled by 
this. With national service in effect, volun- 
tary methcds will still mainly prevail but 
they can succeed only if the majority know 
that the obligation is universal and that any 
indifferent minority will be required to do 
its part. 

As to necessity: It is now announced that 
we are to have armed forces of 9,000,000 men— 
7,500,000 in the Army and 1,500,000 in the 
Navy. It is plain as day that we cannot 
equip, transport, and supply these forces or 
give them a fair chance, unless we mobilize 
our whole working force under a systematic 
plan. It is plain also that without a universal 
legal obligation to aid the war effort, no such 
mobilization can be accomplished. This war 
is too big and too critical for half measures 
and palliatives. We cannot avoid coming to 
real universal service in the end. If we de- 
lay further, it will simply prolong the war. 

The evidence of the inadequacy of present 
methods is in every newspaper. Recently a 
ship sailed from San Francisco for Hawaii 
with civilian workers to work on the military 
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installations at Pearl Harbor. The press re- 
ported that out of 250 berths provided for 
these men, only 81 were filled. Is this back- 
ing up our fighting men? 

We read daily that the production of vital 
metals, including copper, is far less than it 
could be if sufficient labor were on hand, 
although the men needed are available in 
other parts of the country. Is this giving 
decent support to our armed forces at the 
front? 

What do you suppose that our fighting men 
can think when they hear of these and other 
examples of slackness at home? 

First of all, therefore, we need universal 
service as a matter of common decency to 
our sons and brothers who are just begin- 
ning to fight this vast war all over the world. 

We need it, too, because the hard expe- 
rience of other countries shows that it is 
impossible to mobilize the full strength of 
a nation without universal service. This is 
true of Great Britain, of Australia, and New 
Zealand, all of which have national-service 
acts. It is true of Russia, where man, woman, 
and child fight under a system of universal 
service more drastic than any we have yet 
dreamed of. Why should we be so arrogant 
as to suppose that we can fight a full-scale 
war without organizing as effectively as these 
nations? 

Now we are mobilized on only a 50 percent 
basis at most. Wendell Willkie says 40 per- 
cent. If we could beat Germany and Japan 
with a 50-percent effort, that would be fine. 
But will anyone now have the nerve to say 
that we can beat the Axis without bringing 
to bear our full power—-100 percent instead 
of 40 or 50? 

I end by stressing again the importance 
of the time factor. The whole tempo of our 
effort is too slow to win this war, at any rate 
within any reasonable period—month after 
month of hesitation before taking effective 
measures to stabilize prices and wages; 
11 months after the Army wanted it to make 
a sufficient reduction of the draft This 
is no way to win this war 

Once again we are temporizing with a great 
issue-—this manpower problem—the most im- 
portant of them all. Every day’s further de- 
lay will cost us dearly. Perhaps that delay 
would cost us freedom itself. Certainly it 
will cost more lives of the best of our youth 
Not only do we need this law. We need it 
now. 


age 





Editorial Tributes to Hon. George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp three edi- 
torials relating to our distinguished and 
beloved colleague the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. The first 
is an editorial recently appearing in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch entitled “Senator 
Norris Is Wrong.” 

The second is also an editorial 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, entitled “The 
Grand Old Roman.” 

The third is an editorial from the 
Springfield State Register, of Springfield, 
Iil., entitled “What? Norris, Too?” 
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There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
SENATOR NORRIS IS WRONG 


With tears in his eyes, Senator Norris told 
reporters yesterday in Washington that his 
Gefeat for reelection was “a repudiation of 40 
years of service.” Then he went on to say 
that, although he had done his “best to 
repudiate wrong and evil in governmental 
affairs, I would have to admit I have failed 
utterly.” 

This is one time when Senator Norris is 
wrong—dead wrong. His defeat was not a 
repudiation of his service. It was not notice 
to him that he had failed utterly. He ran 
at the urging of his friends when he wanted 
to retire. He was handicapped by his ad- 
vanced years: When he ran 6 years ago he 
was 75; now he is 81. He ran in a three-man 
race as an independent whose name had to 
be written in or the ballot. As a stanch 
supporter of the New Deal, he was hurt by 
the dissatisfaction with the administration’s 
slowness in getting down to business in 
prosecuting the war. 

The Norris who abolished the lame-duck 
session of Congress, who fathered Tennessee 
Valley Authority, who eliminated the yellow- 
dog contract, who has been a vigilant guard- 
ian of the standards of the Federal judici- 
ary—who has allied himself on the people’s 
side time without number—that Norris is 
not repudiated. He has not failed. He isa 
great American statesman whose achieve- 
ments will be remembered long after the 
returns of November 3 are forgotten statistics 
in dusty books 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ] 
TEE GRAND OLD ROMAN 


Everywhere in the country there is regret 
at the defeat of Senator Greorce W. Norzis, 
the grand old Roman of Nebraska, who for 40 
years has been a people's tribune in Washing- 
ton. It is not too much to say that his re- 
moval takes the Member of Congress who 
stands highest in the national esteem. Nor- 
RIS, of Nebraska, always could be counted on. 
“Integrity” was the title which his biogra- 
phers understandingly gave to their chronicle 
of his career 

Had Senator Norris stayed in the Republi- 
can party, he undoubtedly would have been 
reelected to his sixth term. But he chose to 
break with it completely in 1936 and yester- 
day he ran as an independent against regular 
Republican and Democratic opponents. His 
name had to be written in. The Nebraska 
vote was not much a vote against “the 
conscience of Congress” as it was for the 
two-party system. GrorcE Norris need have 

rrets He has served his State and his 
{ ntry well. What he thinks and says will 
atters of profound public interest so 


{From the Springfield (Ill.) State Register] 
WHAT, NORRIS, TOO? 


tor f 
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£ in defeat, United States Senator 
GEORGE W. Norris, of Nebraska, is being hon- 


WwW on and elsewhere for his 





service 

! admirer, the late United States 

Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, 
1id ist the applause of his col- 

the Senate, irrespective of parti- 

5 affiliation, that “Senator Grorce W. Nor- 








I t individual statesman that 
he served i y legislative assembly in 
tt rid during his day and age.’ 

s nagnii seen his record, so lus- 





trous his service, that when Senator Norris 
recently announced that he would retire 
from the Senate because of advancing age, 
forward-looking Democrats and Republicans 
lik ailed upon him 1. be 


alike in Nebraska prev 
a candidate again, because the Nation needed 


i 


him in this perilous hour. 
sion of approval 
Nation. 

But this distinguished statesman was in- 
voluntarily retired Tuesday by a voting surge 
as indiscriminate as it was irresistible. That 
surge gave victory, if you please, to Congress- 
man SrepHen A. Day over the brilliant 
young, intensely American patriot, Benja- 
min Adamowski, by the same token that it 
swept the great Senator Norris to defeat. 

But that was not the defeat of an individual. 
It was the defeat of a great principle. 

As the Senator tearfully expressed it in 
Washington yesterday: “I have lived accord- 
ing to my philosophy of government, and now 
I am passing out of the political picture with 
the flag of that philosophy trailing in defeat.” 

Senator Norris had established a record of 
complete fulfillment of duty, but his inde- 
pendence marked him for defeat by those 
whose partisan idolatry prompts them to 
worship the symbol of prejudice and stu- 
pidity, the party circle. 

But long after the party circle idolaters 
who win by the customary methods of prej- 
udicial partisanship shall have been forgot- 
ten, the name of GEorcE W. Norgis will shine 
as a great beacon light to lead American citi- 
zens up the rugged paths of unselfish service 
such has made possible and will preserve 
America. 


A fervent expres- 
spread throughout the 





The Right To Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Detroit Free 
Press of November 10, 1942: 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE MEANS MORE THAN OUR 
SOLDIERS’ LIVES 


If an alien entered Russia, took over the 
leadership of labor, and then calied a strike 
on war production just for the hell of it and 
to find out “who is running this town,” he 
would never live to get an answer. He would 
be shot as grimly and efficiently as a Nazi 
before Stalingrad. 

If this same alien tried to enter Germany, 
he would be shot at the border becruse he 
was not a Nazi. 

If this man without a country attempted 
his trick in Great Britain, he would not be 
shot but he would be promptly arrested to 
have his head examined, and Parliament 
would be demanding an explanation of how 
he got in, why he had not been deported, and 
who was responsible for bis rise to power. 

But nothing like that happens in America, 
as has been exemplified in the case of Harry 
Bridges. Today in Detroit we have another 
example of how a foreign agitator can walk 
across our boundary line and teke over the 
leadership of a national organization of labor 
unions, even while showing his contempt for 
the United States by persistently ~efusing for 
14 years to become a citizen 

The man, Matthew Smita, frankly organ- 
ized a new Confederation of Unions of Amer- 
ica because he does not think that either 
the Congress for Industrial Organizations or 
the American Federation of Labor is radical 
enough. “We want an organization which 
will be to the left of both,” he said. 

And when this alien in our midst calls a 
strike Friday of 9,000 workers in the heart of 


America’s war effort, losing 100,000 man- 
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hours, with our fighting men desperately in 
need of equipment, he declares he does it 
because he wants to see if there is any law 
and order in this town! Detroit industry is 
partially paralyzed for 48 hours and the whole 
program slowed down because this alien agi- 
tator is having a jurisdictional fight with a 
rival union (the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations) over members. . 

And when he calls such a strike, nothing is 
done to him. Instead the heads of the Army 
and the Navy, the ieaders of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the officials of the War Labor 
Board all plead with him as little children, 
hoping to escape punishment from an angry 
father. His dignity is far more important 
than the lives of our fighting men. 

The War Labor Board promptly rushes to 
Detroit to offer its apologies for delaying set- 
tlement of a dispute that has dragged on for 
weeks. And foreigner Smith boasts that he 
has won his victory even if his strikes may 
lose one on the American battle lines of the 
world. 

This man Smith came to Detroit from Eng- 
land in 1928 and has been organizing labor 
unions ever since. These labor unions are 
organized under the laws of the United 
States, but organizer Smith deciines to be- 
come a citizen among the very people he 
insists on organizing. 

No wonder the Russian and the British are 
puzzled about America! 

No! Alien Smith will not be punished for 
his insolent crippling of our war effort. He 
will be supported and soothed and sustained 
by the Administration at Washington which 
has held to but one consistent tenet—that 
a labor union can do no wrong—not even 
when headed by men whose only investment 
in America, is a one-way ticket to arrive here, 

Years ago under Kasier Wilhelm the whole 
world rocked with laughter at the expense of 
Germanic militarism. A humble cobbler 
stole a Prussian officer's uniform, took com- 
mand of a German Army division, by barking 
out orders, marched it into the town of 
Kopec, declared martial law, and looted the 
town treasury—just to prove that Germany 
was so obsessed with the military mind that 
even the Army would obey orders without 
ever asking a question. 

The people of the United States are begin- 
ning to witness, it would seem, some such 
obsession on the part of the master minds :f 
Washington. Anything must be condoned 
and endorsed as long as it bears the label 
“union made” even if the label is counterfeit. 

The cobbler of Kopec rocked the world with 
laughter because what he did was in time of 
peace. 

Therefore, there is this difference in the 
American farce: Our men are dying in battle 
to save this Nation. They need the ships, 
the planes, the tanks, the guns, the muni- 
tions with which to fight. 

But our labor “cobbier of Kopec’”’ blithely 
declares a labor holiday and the law remains 
silent. sd 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Federation of Labor went 
on record as outlawing all strikes for the 
duration. Their leaders have stood by that 
pledge and have denounced ail wildcat strikes. 
Mr. Smith's Mechanics Educational Society 
of America has refused to waive that right 
to strike because Mr. Smith, not “of America,” 
says it “would prevent us from exploiting 
labor in wartime.” 

That right is much more important than 
the lives of American Citizens, essecially 
when the one who stresses it is not an Amer- 
ican. 

Count your coffee beans, measure your 
sugar, ration your gasoline, and don’t warm 
your house. Obey all rules and regulations 
because Washington is going to get tough 
and ‘ail yawns for you as a miscreant and 
as one disloyal to America. 

But paralyze war production if you so de- 
sire as long as you do it as a union leader, 
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Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolution 
from the Minnesota Automobile Dealers 
Association: 


At a meeting of the directors of the Min- 
nesota Automobile Dealers Association, held 
Wednesday, November 4, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., the following resolution was passed: 

“Whereas we are informed that national gas 
rationing is to be invoked for the preservation 
of rubber; and 

“Whereas it has been recommended that 
driving be reduced to the percentage recom- 
mended by the investigating committees; and 

“Whereas the records indicate that in the 
territory of Minnesota driving has been re- 
duced to within a close margin of the reduc- 
tions recommended; and 

“Whereas a State law has recently been in- 
voked limiting automobile speed in this State 
to 35 miles per hour; and 

“Whereas we believe that this reduction in 
speed will reduce mileage and the consump- 
tion of rubber, ultimately reducing the re- 
quired mileage to below the maximum mile- 
age designated as necessary for the conserva- 
tion of rubber: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota Automobile 
Dealers Association requests that prior to the 
invoking of national gasoline rationing that 
the present conditions of driving to be given a 
trial period of not less than 60 days, and if at 
the end of that period the mileage reduction 
has been obtained that is believed to be 
necessary, that national gasoline rationing be 
dispensed with, thereby releasing the man- 
power necessary to supervise rationing to 
some other more necessary war effort and 
further relieving the people of compulsion 
when we believe the American way of com- 
pliance should be voluntarily adhered to.” 

FRANK S. STONE, 
General Manager, Minnesota 
Automobile Dealers Association. 


Louisiana Forests and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Louisi- 
ana’s forests, one of her major natural 
resources, are playing an important part 
in the Nation’s war effort. Since colonial 
days these forests have provided material 
for building homes, communities, rail- 
roads, churches, and schools; they have 


given employment to thousands of work-' 


ers; in addition, they have exerted a 
beneficial influence in conserving rainfall 
and in protecting soil from excessive ero- 
sion. Today these forests are being 
drafted to serve at home and overseas, re- 
Placing strategic metal and furnishing 
many essential products for America and 








her allies. 
mense quantities of lumber which is going 
into the construction of cantonments, 
war factories, and homes for war work- 
ers; forest products are necessary for the 
building of bridges, ships, docks, and air- 
planes; they provide wood for gunstocks; 
wooden boxes and paperboard for the 
crating or boxing of munitions, ma- 
chines, and other war materials; turpen- 
tine and rosin for munitions and other 
military uses: cellulose for explosives, 
and many other necessities of war. 
Many large Army camps are located in 
Louisiana, where they have been carved 
out of the forest; training maneuvers 
are centered in forested areas. 

The cutting of Louisiana’s forests has 
been greatly speeded up due to the in- 
creased demands for war materials. 
This is resulting in a current drain on 
the State’s timber supplies greater than 
the amount being replaced through 
growth, an entirely justifiable measure in 
the present crisis. Nevertheless, it is 
important that this great natural asset, 
so essential to our permanent national 
defense and economic security, be ade- 
quately protected and wisely utilized, 
with the least possible waste. President 
Roosevelt, in his message to the Congress 
last January, recognized such need when 
he said, “It is necessary in wartime to 
conserve natural resources and Keep in 
repair our national plant. We cannot 
afford waste or destruction, for we must 
continue to think of the good of future 
generations of Americans.” The con- 
tribution of Louisiana’s forests in the 
period of readjustment that will follow 
the war will be highly important, not only 
in providing the raw materials needed for 
a huge reconstruction program at home 
and abroad, but also in supplying outlets 
for labor and industry within the State. 

After more than a century of forest 
exploitation and clearing of land for 
farms, Louisiana’s forest land still occu- 
pies more than 16,000,000 acres, or 56 
percent of the total land area of the 
State. Actually, this amounts to more 
than 13 times the acreage planted to 
cctton. However, this immense forest 
area is far from being fully productive. 

Farmers own about 21 percent of the 
total Louisiana woodland; approximately 
4 percent is in national forests; about 
one-half of 1 percent is in State forests 
and parks; approximately 8 percent is in 
State ownership as a result of tax de- 
fault; and the balance, or two-thirds of 
the total, is in the hands of lumber com- 
panies, pulp miilis, and other nonfarm 
private owners. 

According to the 1939 census, over one- 
third of all workers employed in Louisi- 
ana’s manufacturing industries received 
their income directly from the prepara- 
tion of forest products for the market. 
How its forest lands are handled is of 
importance to these workers and to every 
citizen of Louisiana. If the lands are 
well managed, the State will be assured 
of a maximum supply of forest products, 
expanded industries, more work for 
labor, a broader and more stable tax 
base, and better living standards and 
improved prosperity for all. 

What is the present situation as re- 
gards this valuable Louisiana resource? 


They are the source of im- | Although 
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commendable progress has 
been made in the adoption of good for- 
estry practices by a growing number of 
progressive timberland owners in the 
State, the forests as a whole are far from 
being in a sound condition. A recent 
survey by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice indicated that Louisiana’s forests are, 
in general, greatly understocked, pro- 
ducing at less than half of their potential 
capacity. Part of this is due to destruc- 
tive timber-cutting practices of the past, 
although even today altogether too much 
timber is being cut without any conscious 
attempt to perpetuate the forest. This 
is especially true of the operations of 
hundreds of small portable sawmills, the 
owners of which usually own no timber- 
land and who generally cut any tree that 
will make a 2 by 4. In southwest Louisi- 
ana there are nearly a million acres of 
land formerly covered by some of the 
finest longleaf pine in the South that are 
now desolate and bare stump fields; they 
will not bear another timber crop unless 
planted. Part of the present unsatisfac- 
tory forest condition can also be laid to 
oft-recurring fires, which in the past 
destroyed untold millions of forest seed- 
lings and reduced the growth and the 
quality of the remaining trees. Ade- 
quate protection of forests from fire is 
one of the essentials of good forest man- 
agement, yet today only about one-third 
of Louisiana’s forests are under organ- 
ized fire protection. 

Everyone will agree as to the necessity 
of producing all the forest raw materia!s 
needed for the war effort, even though 
this results in a temporary overcutting. 
However, this should be done with a 
minimum of waste and under methods 
which will properly use and conserve 
forest-productive capacity rather than 
tear it down. If Louisiana’s forests are 
to yield maximum, sustained returns to 
the landowners and serve the best inter- 
ests of the public, a number of actions 
should be taken now, the owners and 
public each contributing a share. It is 
not too early to lay sound plans for a 
forestry program to meet the problems 
and adjustments of the post-war period. 
Later on will be too late. 

A major first step is to see that all 
Louisiana’s forest lands receive adequate 
protection from fire, insects, and disease 
This is particularly urgent as a war 
measure, to avoid critical losses during 
this emergency. It will mean that addi- 
tional public and private funds must be 
made available for such protection pur- 
poses. 

To obtain a crop of timber by good for- 
est protection and management is of no 
permanent value if the productivity of 
the forest is subsequentiy curtailed or 
impaired by improper or destructive cut- 
ting. Therefore, it seems essential, in 
the public interest, that timber harvest- 
ing practices on private lands be p 
under some form of public control. 
could be done by setting up minimu 
cutting standards that will prevent un- 
necessary destruction and deterioration 
of the forest resource, thus assuring that 
forest lands will be kept reasonably pro- 
Guctive, and that watershed protection 
values will not be impaired. Such re- 
quirements are relatively simple; in fact, 
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private owners who are already practic- 
ing good forestry are doing far more 
than would be required under any mini- 


mum cutting standards. The State of 
Louisiana has a major responsibility in 
enacting forest regulatory legislation 
and in its administration. What hap- 
pens to Louisiana’s forests, however, is 
also a matter of concern to the rest of 
the country. As a matter of fact, Lou- 
isiana exports more lumber and other 
forest products than it uses locally. 
Therefore, if the State fails to meet its 
responsibilities in this regard the Fed- 
eral Government should take the neces- 
sary action. 

Other measures needed to improve the 
present forestry situation in Louisiana 
include: 

First. Acquisition and management by 
communities, parishes, the State, or the 
Federal Government of forest lands of 
vital public interest, such as important 
watersheds or areas submarginal for pri- 
vate forest management, or areas so far 
devastated that the expense of bringing 
them back into production is too great 
for private owners. On federally ac- 
quired lands a proportion of the current 
income is returned to the local govern- 
ments in lieu of taxes. The great bulk 
of the forestry job, however, will still re- 
main with the private owners. 

Second. Much more needs to be done 
in the way of forest extension, educa- 
tien, demonstration, and technical guid- 
ance relative to proper forest manage- 
ment, and marketing of timber products. 

Third. Much additional informaticn is 
needed to provide the scientific basis for 
good forestry practices and this can best 
be obtained through forest research; due 
to insufficient funds, present forest re- 
search efforts are short of actual needs. 

Fourth. Obstacles to stabilized owner- 
ship necessary for long-time forest man- 
agement should be removed or amelio- 
rated; among these are discriminatory 
taxes, unfair freight rates, and unfavor- 
able credit facilities. 

Louisiana’s forests, which occupy al- 
most 6 out of every 10 acres of its land 
area, are of inestimable value in the war 
effort. They also can and should play a 
major role in the post-war future of this 
great Commonwealth. Forests differ 
from most other natural resources in that 
they can be fully used, and, at the same 
time, be made to increase in volume and 
value. Forestry progress in Louisiana is 
being implemented by the work of the 
State forester’s organization, the State 
extension forester, the forestry school at 
Louisiana State University, and by the 
research and administrative groups of 
he United States Forest Service. 

All of these agencies, to the extent that 
their finances permit, are working to- 
ward obtaining good forestry practices 
on ail the forest land in the State. A 
fully developed forestry program for the 
State will bring about increased forest 
products industries, more jobs for labor, 
additional revenues, and improved social 
conditions. 

As guardian of the public interest, it 
is primarily up to the State to take the 
constructive action necessary to assure 
that this great natural resource is uti- 
lized wisely and contributes fully to the 
greatest good of all Louisianians, 






The Minutemen of Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
consent granted by the House I place in 
the Recorp a copy of a speech of Senator 
Harry S. Truman, of Missouri, made be- 
fore the American Trucking Association 
at St. Louis, Mo., October 20, 1942. 

This speech, among other things, is a 
fine recognition of the work the trucking 
industry is doing for the country in con- 
nection with War Transportation Serv- 
ice. The service of the trucking industry 
is another impressive demonstration that 
our transportation system is made up of 
several agencies, each of which has an 
important service to give to the country, 
and-all of which are equally entitled to 
fair consideration in the regulatory ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government. 

With a common sense characteristic of 
the Senator, it also discusses other related 
subjects of importance. 

The speech is as follows: 


I am glad to talk to the minute men of 
transportation. You are in the great army 
that delivers the goods to the Army. No 
matter how remote are the sites for new 
Army camps, you get the construction ma- 
terials where they are needed. lflew war fac- 
tories can be located anywhere. Your trucks 
fetch the raw materials and carry the fin- 
ished product 

In our time of greatest need, we recognize 
the many invaluable qualities of motor trans- 
port. We see in the truck the pinch-hitter 
of our transportation team. Spare parts, 
small quantities of essential articles may be 
needed in a hurry to keep a war plant going. 
A truck is ready at the appointed minute to 
pick up and deliver. If there is a shortage 
of tank cars to bring northern milk to south- 
ern camps, tank trucks fill the gap and roll 
a thousand miles, 2,000 miles, from dairy 
centers to Florida. Hand in hand with re- 
frigerator cars go our refrigerator trucks— 
meat, fruit, vegetables for soldier, for sailor, 
for war worker, for our whole people. 

The truck reduces transportation wastes, 
cuts delays, makes our vital carriage of muni- 
tions and war equipment efficient. If the 
route by rail or river is circuitous or round- 
about and the motor highway permits short 
and speedy delivery, up roll your cars to save 
time for our boys at the front. If a switch- 
yard is a bottleneck, you provide a joint rail- 
truck service in place of a joint all-rail haul. 

You man the breach. If railroad tracks 
have been improvidentiy torn up (and we 
know there has been too much recklessness 
in destroying railroad lines), you send your 
machines to do the whole job until the re- 
constructed rail lines are ready to carry their 
part of the load. 

We have taken our truck system for granted, 
sometimes with praise, sometimes without 
appreciation. But now we thank our stars 
that our great motor highways were built, and 
that men of vision set upon those highways 
@ vast organization. As we see the platoons, 
the battalions, and regiments of trucks, the 
huge army of 5,000,000 vehicles ready day and 
night to roll on our roads and streets for our 
natinnal needs, we take our hats off to the 
organizing geniuses in the trucking com- 
panies and to the steady hands and the tire- 
less eyes at the wheel that are part and parcel 
of our Nation’s mobilization. 
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The trucking companies, the truck opera- 
tors—you are all doing your part. The Gov- 
ernment must do its part, too. It cannot 
ask you to make magic. You cannot operate 
without replacements. You cannot operate 
without new parts. You cannot send your 
machines without drivers. You cannot be 
expected to operate without rubber. 

That is where the Government can step in 
to help. It is trying to help. It cannot help 
on a peacetime basis. In 1941 you bought 
700,000 new trucks. Of these, 450,000 were 
bought to replace worn-out trucks. But now, 
in the civilian pool for allocation to all truck- 
ers there are only 70,000 new trucks. 

The War Production Board is trying to 
help. And if any man on its staff goes 
to sleep, congressional committees put the 
spotlight on him and arouse a public out- 
cry to fill his ears. Nobody wants to criticize 
just to find fault. But materials are short 
and time is short. Every Government agency 
must keep on doing better and better. With 
ceaseless effort and wise planning we can 
have more new trucks and more spare parts 
you need to keep ’em rolling. 

So it is about rubber. You need it, the 
Army needs it. Our Government is now on 
the move to get it. It took too long. And 
because it took too long, the Senate com- 
mittee of which I am chairman has had to 
prod, to push, to exhort, and now and then 
to expose. But it was all done to help our 
War program, to speed it up, to help you and 
otners get the rubber you must have in carry- 
ing cut your patriotic desire to help speed 
the day of victory. 

Congress has delegated all the authority 
that has been asked for, and has appropriated 
billions of dollars. We want the authority 
wisely exercised, and the money wisely spent. 
But above all, we want some action. Now 
rubber is a classic example of what I mean, 
Aiter wecks of investigating the rubber sit- 
uation our investigating committee submitted 
a report to the Senate. That was 5 months 
ago. And moreover at that time we were 
privately assured by the various governmen- 
tal agencies dealing with rubber that they 
were ready to take action along the lines 
recommended by the committee. There was 
a widespread diffusion of authority, conflicts 
of authority, and general all around inability 
to get together and act. The committee 
recommended control in the hands of one 
man. Kemember that was 5 months ago. 
And yet it was not until a few weeks ago 
that Mr. Jeffers was named as the rubber 
czar and then only after the Baruch com- 
mittee had spent weeks examining the mat- 
ter and had rendered a report which contains 
substantially the same recommendations as 
those made by our committee 5 months ago. 
The differences were minor. Perhaps the 
most important difference is that our report 
urged that a 40-mile per hour speed limit be 
established, and Baruch’s committee reduced 
it by 5 miles per hour. Now as you know 35 
miles per hour for certain vehicles, especially 
heavier trucks, is not the most practical speed 
even from the standpoint of saving rubber. 
Heavy vehicles have an overdrive problem 
and often instead of saving rubber and equip- 
ment, a 35-mile speed will cause a loss and 
not a saving. 

So nobody will say that we have yet done 
all we will be able to do for rubber supply. 
But we are doing a great deal already. The 
work on our home grounds to produce syn- 
thetic rubber is going forward. We are learn- 
ing such words as guayule, cryptostegia, 
hevea, and lots of other words about rubber. 
We are learning that rubber can be gotten 
from all sorts of plants and all sorts of places, 
by all sorts of methods. Your Government is 
going down every highway, every bypath, every 
trail, and is blazing new trails to get every 
pound of rubber it can get, anywhere in the 
world. 

I said the Government must help you get 
the manpower to operate the trucks. The 
President created a Manpower Comunission, 
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The Commission has a policy committee made 
up of representatives of management and em- 
ployees. It is the task of these agencies to 
formulate policies to put to best use the 
steadily decreasing supply of men for civilian 
war work. 

At the same time upon you lies a burden of 
statesmanship and at your office door is an 
opportunity for patriotism. With your help, 
with the help of the railroads and the water 
and air carriers, with the help of the public, 
the Office of Defense Transportation will be 
in a position to make all our facilities of 
transport into a single, efficient, wartime 
weapon against our enemies. The day of 
peacetime rivalries, of competition as usual— 
that day must be postponed for the duration. 
The Axis is fighting with both transportation 
hands free. We must not fight with a single 
transportation hand tied behind our back. 
We cannot afford the luxury of an ounce of 
rubber or of steel rails sacrificed on anybody’s 
private altar. There is business enough for 
every truck, for every boxcar, for every barge 
and ship and plane. We can afford to put the 
national interest first. We cannot afford to 
put anybody’s dollar ahead of the preserva- 
tion of cur Nation's life. 

First things first. What will get the shells 
to the Army, the steel plate to the shipyards, 
the guns to our troops the best way? Speed 
is important. But the saving of materials 
for replacement and repairs is important, too. 
And the most economical use of Our man- 
power is important. 

We cannot all be the generals of transpor- 
tation. Every truck company, every truck 
operator, every truck driver, every railroad 
president, every engineer and brakeman, every 
boat owner and boat captain, cannot be an 
independent, self-willed, solitary, and sepa- 
rate army of transportation. All have to 
work in a team. The captain of the team 
is our Commander in Chief, and we must 
support his policies. 

When you have an army working together, 
each man has to do the job he is best fitted 
to do. All have to be generous and give their 
comrades a chance for a share in the glory. 
If railroad cars or motortrucks, barge, or air- 
plane can carry certain kinds of goods better, 
then the type of carrier best fitted for the 
job should get the assignment. And all the 
other types of transportation should be ready 
to cheer. If our war program will be further 
advanced by having certain hauls go to one 
type of carrier rather than another, then we 
have all got to play ball on that basis. 

Sooner or later we will all join in that kind 
of team play. And to carry cut the most 
effective winning of the war, and to obtain 
the quickest victory over cur enemies, we will 
reccgnize that the captain of the transporta- 
tion team has got to have not only real au- 
thority but willing support from everybody on 
the team. No matter who the captain is, he 
will, of course, make some mistakes. We in 
America do not boast that our leaders are 
supermen. And we in America have the most 
effective method for dealing with errors on 
the part of our captains and leaders. We have 
the democratic method. We are able to speak 
out. We are able to call attention to the 
truth. We are able to talk to our captains 
and leaders. If we think they are making a 
mistake, we can tell them. We can practice 
democracy. We can exercise the rights of 
democracy to make our transportation system 
the most efficient war transportation machine 
in history. 

The Government has to be willing to listen 
to the practical man in the transportation 
industry. For example there must be no 
State barriers that interfere with rapid trans- 
portation. We need practical reciprocity and 
not mere lip service. Another thing, we must 
See to it that all truckers engaged in essen- 
tial war driving get their full share of tire 
replacements. Silly, arbitrary regulations 
must not hinder the man who is helping to 
get the goods through. I understand there 
are more than 3,000 carriers en ed in inter- 
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state commerce today who are not getting 
the extra tires they are entitled to. If they 
are engaged in essential trucking they should 
be supplie And the men in this industry 
are so practical that they recognize also the 
need for their giving the utmost loyalty to the 
Government, for being patient and forbearing 
with the Government, for helping it with 
advice, with constructive criticism, with loy- 
alty, and with recognition of the fact that 
sometime, somewhere, somebody, for our Na- 
tion, must make the decision and the rest 
of us must play ball. 

One ghost haunts our transportation scene. 
It is the ghost that haunts every business- 
man, every employee, every farmer, every 
American citizen. What will happen to our 
jobs, to our businesses, to our farmers, after 
the war? There is a right way to deal with 
that question. And there is a wrong way 
to deal with that question. And one cof the 
greatest curses that hangs over our land to- 
day is the fact that too many people are 
thinking about this question in the wrong 
way instead of the right way. Not alone 
among private citizens but even in Govern- 
ment circles our war work is being slowed up 
because men are saying to themselves: If we 
do the job in such and such a way, it will 
give us trouble after the war is over. That is 
not the first question that should be in our 
minds. The first question is the obvicus one. 
In what way will we most quickly, most 
surely, and with the least loss of life, win this 
war. Everything else is secondary to that 
question. 

I am coming in a minute to the right way 
to deal with post-war business matters. I 
am coming in a minute to the necessity for 
protecting all businessmen, all employees, all 
farmers against a post-war collapse such as 
followed the last war, briefly in the early 
1920’s and like a flood in the 1930's. But at 
this point I want to refer to the tremendous 
damage which is being done to our Nation 
when men say to themselves—I can't do this, 
or I don’t want to do that, because it will 
leave me in the ditch after the war is over. If 
we run our war in that spirit, we have two 
Strikes against us at the outset. If we had 
built up our American business in such a 
spirit of false caution, we would not today 
be the Nation we are. If, in your very motor- 
truck industry, men had started out to win 
their battles in such a retreating and fright- 
ened spirit, we would have today no great 
national motortruck system. That system 
is one of our prize assets, one of our great 
stand-bys, one of our powerful weapons for 
striking the Axis to its knees. You and I 
and the whole Nation want to see that wea- 
pon used boldly, without stint, without a 
glance to the rear, without one step back- 
ward, blow upon blow, with all the great 
might and the great patriotism of your in- 
dustry. 

The spirit with which your industry can 
do a great part in winning the war is the 
spirit that has made our country first in all 
the world in rail transportation, in motor 
transportation, and in other kinds of trans- 
portation. Our country and our transporta- 
tion companies, our transportation men, have 
made more use of recent inventions and 
genuity in the field of transportation than 
have the people in any other nation. Just 
stop to think of the progress that has been 
made in transportation. For more than 6,000 
years, and possibly for thousands of years 
before that, the human race moved by oxcart 
and by sailboat. Now, in less Oneé-six- 
tieth of that long period, we have gone from 
oxcart to rails, to rubber, to airplanes. Our 
people have always been willing to pioneer, 
to go to every risk and every trouble in order 
to advance. 

In my own family there is some knowledge 
about the rudiments of our present-day 
transportation. From 1846 to 1854 my grand- 
father was in the freighting business from 
Independence, Mo., to Salt Lake City, Utah. 
It was customary for him to start from In- 
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dependence in March cr April and arrive on 
his return from the round trip in September 
or October—from 3 to 4 months fcr the one- 
way trip. The transcontinental planes make 
that trip in several hours. 

Since his time, not merely within the two 
or three generations that followed him, but 
within the lifetime of my own child, jy 
industry has grown from infancy to a tre- 
mendous artery—one of the most important 
arteries of our Nation. On that artery, 
well as on others, we must now depend icr 
the saving of the life of our Nation 

While you are taking all of the r-sks that 
must be taken in order to win the war, you 
are entitled to certain safeguards. I now 
come to the right way to answer the ques- 
tion, What is going to happen after the war? 
You are entitled to get full protection. You 
are entitled to know that whatever 
you make to save our Nation shall 
the expense of your own business 
own future. The Government is und ~ 
ligation to you to protect that future and 
the future of every businessman, every 
worker, every farmer. This time we have to 
learn from the past. This time we have to 
safeguard the future. This time the Govern- 
ment must see to it, and it certainly can see 
to it, that your business and every business 
and every person in this Nation will be rro- 
tected after we defeat our foreign enemies 

Our Government must plan for the future. 
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With the help of the managers, the em- 
ployees, and the owners of industry, with ihe 
help of the elected representatives of the 


people and the executive 
Government, we have got to see to it t 
after this war is over, our Nation shall be 
blessed by an abundant life, by prosperity, by 
good business, by full empl 
ing amply the life for whose preservation our 
young men are being : 
supreme sacrifice. 

In planning for that 
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future, we must rec- 


ognize that every part of the transportation 
business is here to stay. We must recognize 
that the full use of our resources will fe- 
quire a transportation industry even iarger 














than we now have. We must recogr that 
we need every part of this transportation 
industry. We must get rid, once and for all, 
of the kind of folly that plagued the trans- 
portation industry during the la t dec- 
ades. Railroads and trucks are here to st 
Both should strive to advance their mutual 
interes and neither should tem| > 
obtain an advantage by trying to ruin the 
other. 

I want you to know that responsible pco- 
ple in the Government have in mind your 
right to full protection after the wat I 


want you to know that we are ready at any 








time and at all times to sit dov th repre- 
sentativ of compenies, ¢ \ a 
of farmers, to work out the safeguards v h 
will assure full protection for your business 
after the war 

In the meantime, most concerns in this 
country have ali the business they can han- 
die, and more. 

I want to turn, for a final word, to th ib- 


ject that occupies the thoughts of every fam- 
ily in our Nation. We have got to win this 


war Ve are going to win this wal The 








only questions are: How soon can we win it? 
How much can we reduce the ca of 
war? How much can we reduce the r 
of homes in which there will be occasion for 
post-war sadness in place of victory-born 
happiness and joy? 

I want to say again that in the hands of 
the men in this room there is one of the 
great opportunities of our lifetime You 
have shown that in peacetime you are the 
men who can deliver the gocd You 
showing in wartime that you can deliver 
goods. All America looks to you for the use 
of all your talents, all your g us, ail your 
strength, to outstrip your own past successes 
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Seven Sons in Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to point with pride to the patri- 
otic spirit manifested by the citizens of 
western Oklahoma. Oklahoma has 
ranked No. 1 in percentage of volun- 
tary enlistments in the armed forces 
for some time, based on population. I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House 1 family 
which is typical of many families in the 
Seventh Congressional District. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Ward, of Gotebo, Okla., Route 
2, parents of 11 children—8 sons and 3 
daughters—have 7 sons who are in serv- 
ice. Five are in the Navy and 2 in the 
Army. Each of the 7 volunteered. The 
eighth son is eager to go. 





A Partnership Drive for Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an address delivered 
by Governor Harold S. Stassen, of Min- 
nesota, last Saturday night, November 
7, broadcast from St. Paul over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., on the sub- 
ject A Partnership Drive for Victory. 
It is a statement of the responsibilities 
which devolve on the Republican Party 
as a result of the election on Novem- 
ber 3. 

I have an estimate from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that the cost of 
printing the address will be $90. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Good evening fellow citizens, on Tuesday 
the men and women of America went to the 
n Nation-wide wartime election. 
rhe decisions they made at the ballot box 
were very significant It is well that we 
pause to consider the full weight of the peo- 
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ple’s decisions. It is well that we seek to 
iterpret what it meant on election day and 


By their decision, the people placed a tre- 

nd added responsibility upon our Re- 

In the face of the grim facts 

{ the Republican Party 

that decision of the people, 

1 attitude of political gain, 
hid 
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but rather, with humility at the greatly in- 
creased resp ibility we now have in this 
battle for the cause of freedom 

Overnight, by the decision of the people, 
our Republican Party has been changed from 
the status of minority party to the status 


We are in 
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of a partnership party. a very real 
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sense today a partnership party in the most 
important venture of modern history. Sev- 
enty-five millions of the people of our coun- 
try will now have Republican Governors in 
their State capitols. About two-thirds of the 
production of the means of victory will now 
be carried on in States under Republican ad- 
ministrations. Over 10,000,000 of the workers 
in war industries will be working in States 
presided over by our party. Thirty-eight of 
the Members of the United States Senate and 
209 of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be of our party. Yes; in a 
very real sense, we have become a partner in 
the task of government in this key nation of 
the United Nations group. 

What then are our responsibilities? 
shall our policies be? 

Obviously, it is our responsibility to make 
the greatest possible contribution to the total 
strength of America in the drive for complete, 
decisive victory for the cause of freedom, and 
in the follow-through to win the peace. 

We must constantly ask ourselves ~vhether 
we of the Republican Party are doing our full 
part, before we turn the searching light of 
criticism on the national administration 
party. We must remind ourselves day after 
day that it is tremendously more important 
that this war be won decisively and com- 
pletely and speedily by the United Nations 
than it is that our Republican Party wins in 
1944. 

We must expose the mistakes of the na- 
tional administration, not on the basis or in 
the manner of making political capital of 
them, but rather on the basis that will best 
contribute to the correction of the mistakes 
for the sake of the country. We must sup- 
port as a united people the duly elected Com- 
mander in Chief through these critical days. 
We must seek to speed his hands and not 
obstruct them. We must not play the pres- 
sure groups. We must stand firm for the 
necessity of acting for the Nation as a whole. 
We must do this even to the extent of recog- 
nizing the folly of heavy subsidizing of wheat 
while we ration meat, and of artificially boost- 
ing wheat and cotton when there is an over- 
supply of both, thereby unsoundly encourag- 
ing a shift of production and of manpower 
from meat and dairy products that we need, 
to these others of which there is a surplus. 

We can be reasonably confident that our 
Republican Party will act upon principles 
such as these. 

Wendell Willkie, that courageous, out- 
spoken leader, not only of our Nation but of 
the entire United Nations, set this pattern 
when he made that historic report to the peo- 
ple on October 26. 

This great address of Wendell Willkie not 
only set a pattern, but unquestionably influ- 
enced in great measure the decisions of the 
people at the polls. 

Thomas Dewey, that aggressive, fearless new 
Governor of the Empire State, presented the 
same policy when he said in his campaign, 
“There is something else that is not an issue 
in this campaign—our full support of the 
Commander in Chief, the President of the 
United States. Every moment of every hour 
of every day in all measures to win the war, 
we are supporting and will continue to sup- 
port our Commander in Chief.” 

Governor-elect Dewey strikingly reempha- 
sized this after his election when he called for 
“united and unswerving loyalty to President 
Roosevelt as our Commander in Chief” and 
added, ““We are all Americans together.” 

Earl Warren, the steady, clear-thinking, 
new chief executive of California, emphasized 
it when he said, “Our objectives will be to give 
loyal support and practical, whole-hearted 
cooperation to the President of the United 
States in carrying out his war program.” 

This has also been stated by the experi- 
enced administrator, Harry Kelly, new Gov- 
ernor cf Michigan, and it has been demon- 
strated and reemphasized by chief executives 
like Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts; 
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John W. Pricker, of Ohio; Dwight Griswold, of 
Nebraske; and many, many others. 

The Republican Members of Congress set it 
forth when they adopted this among their 10 
points on October 23, 1942: “The Nation's war 
effort must continue unabated until com- 
plete, decisive victory is achieved for the 
United States and our allies. We shall con- 
tinue to demand an efficient and unrelenting 
prosecution of the war on the battle fronts of 
the world and in the home fields of produc- 
tion and delivery of machines, munitions, 
and supplies of war.” 

Many of the most able Members of the 
United States Senate, including the majority 
leader, CHARLES McNary, have shown this 
same constructive attitude. Senator JoE 
Batu of our own State showed it when he said 
more than a year ago, “Until Nazi aggression 
is smashed finally and completely, our free- 
dom in America cannot be secure, our democ- 
racy cannot grow and develop, and there can 
be no hope of any real or lasting peace for 
this or any other free nation in the world. 
That is why America will undertake what- 
ever policies and actions are necessary on 
the part of this Nation to assure the survival 
and continued progress of freedom.” 

As in all things, there will be voices in our 
party showing a different attitude, but I re- 
iterate that the people can be reasonably 
confident that the overwhelming attitude of 
our Republican Party will be in keeping with 
the vital wartime policies that we have just 
discussed. 

What then are some of the definite steps 
of a constructive nature which we can take? 

First and foremost, we should seek to have 
the people receive a more frank and full re- 
port of the facts of the war. This is not a 
mere abstract thought about news. The in- 
formation which a free people receive de- 
termines the action that they take. 

The only way to have a free people fight 
a total war with full effectiveness, is to keep 
them thoroughly informed. Facts have a 
double effect. They directly result in action 
by the people. And they cause a reaction 
from the people that spurs governmental de- 
cisions and the correction of mistakes. It 
will strengthen the hand of Government in 
doing the hard firm things, in weeding out 
inefficiencies and in instituting sacrifices. 

We recognize, of course, that censorship of 
news that would be of value to the enemy 
is essential. But it is important that the 
consorship should not be used to keep from 
the people mistakes or failures or defeats to 
protect administration from the people 
rather than information from the enemy. 
It is also tremendously important that when 
bad news must be kept from the people, in 
order to keep it from the enemy, that then 
good news must also be kept from the people 
in the same proportion, so that they do not 
secure an unbalanced view of the actual 
progress of the war. 

In fact, it would seem that frequently news 
of successes of our forces might be just as 
valuable information to the enemy as news 
of reverses for our forces. Perhaps news of 
failures to meet quotas and facts of iagging 
production of copper or of failures to meet 
quotas of production of planes might be of 
no greater value to the enemy than widely 
heralded quotas of planned production of 
planes and ships and tanks. 

I have tremendous faith in the people of 
America. They have a depth of determina- 
tion to win this war that is, and will be, an 
irresistible force. The more information they 
have the better will that force be mobilized. 

That is why I place first as a contribution 
that our Republican Party can make to the 
effective prosecution of this war to victory, 
the increase of the frankness and the full- 
ness of the reporting of facts to the Ameri- 
can people. 

I believe that our second of major contri- 
butions might well be the improvement of 
the effective management of the Government 
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in the war. This can be secured by construc- 
tive emphasis upon basic principies of admin- 
istration. We must have clear-cut lines of 
command, definite delineations of authority, 
and singleness of executive direction. 

We can assist by cefinite constructive sug- 
gestions of the application of these basic 
principles to the problems that the Govern- 
ment encounters. We can also analyze basic 
methods of accomplishing tasks in a nation 
with the traditions of individual liberty that 
we have, and with the size and diversity that 
is ours. 

We are engaged in total war. his is not 
merely a name. It is total war. It is a battle 
not only between our armies and navies and 
air forces and the armies and navies and air 
forces of the Axis Nations, but also between 
the production and transportation workers of 
our country and our Allies as opposed to the 
production workers of the Axis. And itis a 
battle between management and supervision 
of our production and transportation, as 
against the management and supervision of 
the production and transportation of the 
Axis. And it is a battle between our agricul- 
ture and the agriculture of the Axis. It is 
also a battle between our governmental ad- 
ministration and the governmental adminis- 
tration of the Axis 

When any of these fail to do their full part 
with full effectiveness, it means that some 
one or more of the other groups must make 
up for this deficiency if our total strength is 
to bring victory. 

Usually the failure of any other groups 
means that the men in the fighting forces 
must make it up, if the enemy is to be over- 
come, and they must make it up the hard 
way. Weakness in administration and plan- 
ning causes waste and inefficiencies in peace- 
time, but in wartime it causes not only waste 
and inefficiency, but the actual loss of lives. 
It is tremendously important that we be effec- 
tive and efficient in each and every component 
part of our whole social, economic, and gov- 
ernmental structure 

There are basic principles in administra- 
tion. One of the most important is that to 
get a job done, put one man in charge of it, 
give him authority and responsibility, and 
back him up. We would not think of send- 
ing a regiment to battle under command of 
a committee of colonels. Neither would we 
think of sending out a battleship under com- 
mand of a committee of admirals. With the 
speed of modern total wear, it is equally im- 
portant that the administrative tasks cf gov- 
ernment should not be conducted by 
committees, but should be conducted by 
single men, by individual heads, with au- 
thority and responsibility and support. 
Committees and conferences are valuable for 
purposes of advice and suggestions. But the 
power of decision and the responsibility must 
rest in an individual, if we are to have clear- 
cut rapid action. Ths same principle means, 
of course, that a field of endeavor must all 
be within one department, not divided up 
under a number of departments, for authority 
can be wrongfully divided, not only between 
a committee in an administrative position, 
but also between various departments which 
are each headed by individuals. 

A second very vital fundamental principle 
for administration of a free people to get 
the best results, is to take and exercise the 
very least of necessary authority. And in 
corollary to leave the greatest possible lati- 
tude or liberty of action on the part of the 
free men and the free women. This again 
is not for the sake of any abstract notion. 
It is rather because of the plain truth that 
the greater the liberty we are able to give 
to the people, the more effective and ingen- 
ious is their contribution to the total strength 
of the country. 

Consequently, the most successful laws are 
those which have only a minimum of in- 
structions as to what the people must do, 
and cnly a minimum of ompustions as to 
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what they must not do—leaving in between a | housing, day care, worker training, and the 


latitude for individual action. Thus, in ef- 
fect, measures become self-policing. They 
also become capable of more rapid adminis- 
tration. 

Currently, we might suggest the applica- 
tion of these basic principles to one of the 
most pressing and difficult problems of our 
entire prosecution of the war. This is the 
problem of manpower. There is no need to 
state its present severity or the serious con- 
sequences of the delay in its solution. These 
facts are well Known to everyone. 

Constructively applying the basic — 
ciples, it is clear that the entire manpo 
problem must be placed under the anaes 
tration of asingie head. Then, prompt action 
must be taken to establish an over-all plan- 
ning of the manpower needs and supply. In 
other words, we must decide who are the 
right people that we need in the right place 


at the right time. And then proceed to 
work out the mechanics of getting them 
there 


The over-all plan will immediately show 
that there are a number of tasks that are 
calling for the same men. Decisions must 
be made as to which task shall have the men, 
and in what proportion. It will also be 
found, in many areas, that more men are 
necded than are present and more are needed 
than either housing or transportation or 
health facilities can be supplied to 

In these areas, then, orders might well tke 
issued to a large number of nonessential ac- 
tivities requiring that they decrease the 
number of men and women they are em- 
ploying, in order to make them available for 
the more essential tasks. Some nonessen- 
tial industries in these areas must be close 
down entirely. Other areas, such as New 
York City, will be found to have a surplus of 
manpower and womanpower. Some of this 
manpower, of course, can and will be moved 
to jobs. But to a considerable degree, pro- 
duction of the consumer goods type should 
be concentrated in the New York City area 
and removed from the overcongested war- 
production areas, thereby utilizing that 
manpower and also the housing and facili- 
ties of this area. 

By the same reanalysis of what is essential 
in wartime, many governmental activities, 
city, State, and Federal, should be elimi- 
nated or greatly curtailed for the duration 
of the war. This alone ought to make avail- 
able a million men and womer Wartime 
government, stripped down for total war, 
should get along on a half million less em- 
ployees in peacetime activities. 

As a major step in bringing the necessary 

600,000 additional women into work, there 
shoulc i be placed into operation a widespread 
program of day care of children, inciuding 


both nursery care, hot lunches for school 
children, and after-school supervision. This 
should permit women to take many posi- 


tions without neglect of their own children. 

The most critical shortages of special skills 
should be analyzed. General orders should 
be issued that anyone who has worked in 
one of these skills in the past 10 years shall 
not be permitted to work in a nonessential 
occupation. Special registration could well 
be held for the men who have had experi- 
ence in these most critical skills over the last 
10 or 15 years 

Similarly, we must bring into productive 
labor increased numbers of men and women 
who are not now used hy reason of peacetime 
employment ] their 





rules, discriminatory in 
nature, for age or color or handicaps. 
Men or women receiving any form of public 
assistance should be able to take employment 
with the absolute assurance of returning to 
the assistance program whenever their em- 
ployment stops, or whenever they become 
unable to carry on with the employment 
The Manpower Director should have 
authority not only over manpower itself, but 
over the closely related phases of defen 








transportation of workers to new jobs. 

It should also be made possible for nx 
war industries and businesses to work long 
hours. This can be done through paying the 
time and a half for overtime to the extent 
that they pay time and a half in 1942. ut, 
beyond that, in these nonwar industri 
they should be permitted to pa 
time for overtime. This will bring about 
three results. It will permit the workers in 
those nonwar activities to earn more money. 
It will permit the conservation of manpow er. 
And finally, it will make it possible to bring 
about beth of these, without changes in the 
very important price ceilings. This new rule 
should not be permitted to be used by em- 
ployers in breaking down present weekly and 
monthly earnings of employees 

In other words, by applying basic S ponies 
of governmental management, by sett 
forth certain things which cannot be da ne, 
and others which must be done, we will leave 
@ certain latitude of action. This will chan- 





y straight 








nel our manpower and womanpower into 
the places that they are needed by the partial 


action of natural economic laws. It will be 
much more effective, both in administration 
and in results, than any attempt to take com- 
plete jurisdiction over every individual man 
and woman, and start to move them around 
individually by Government order under a 
compulsory service act. 

The entire idea of freezing is unfortunate. 
The very oame is static and not dynamic. 
The energy and enterprise of our free people 
are like a mighty river. To freeze this river 
and then try to pick out ice cubes, one by 
one, and rearrange them, is unthinkable. 
Rather, we should channel the river in the 
way it must go, but keep its great driving 
dynamic force. We must build dikes to stop 
it from entering backwater nd dredge 
open essential channels for a better flow, but 
never freeze or stop the sweep. 

It would also be desirable if those men of 
military age and under call, who are deferred 
because of more essential work in civilian oc- 
cupation, were inducted into the Army, an 
then placed back in the Army reserve to carr 
on their essential civilian tasks. The asset 
of this would be twofold. First, it would 
emphasize that the individual is subject to 
call when he is needed. Second, it would 
have a very important effect psychologically 
upon the individual. Reflection could not 
then be cast upon him as avoiding military 
service, since he would have a Reserve status 
and be subject to call whenever the Govern- 
ment felt him to be of more value in service 
than in his civilian occupation. 

Our constant emphasis upon these prin- 
ciples of administration in a constructive way, 
and not through nagging criticism, will speed 
the war effort. We must help 
administration do a better job of 
ment by streamlining the Government. We 
must utilize for these Federal tasks the ex- 
isting agencies in State, local, 
agencies 

Our general attitude should be that no 
alibis are accepted for failure to do our 
essential job in governmental administratior 
We must not permit 
satisfied when they find a _ reason 
they cannot do a good job t has been 
it must be the spirit of aidan ca tl 
can’t be done one way, it can I 
another—that the way will be found to gs 
the job Gone. 
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I believe we can look for this emphasis 
from cur Republican Party. It ter 
ized more and more as the party of effective 


governmental management 





I hope that in the days we fre- 
quently will read that the of both 
sides of the House and th : have 
arisen to say that the representatives of both 
the Democratic and Republican Pai ] 
conferred with the President and ¢ imander 
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tn Chief and have agreed in this or that 
essential action. 

I believe that as the months roll by, the 
people of America will find that our Republi- 
can Party is not throwing sand on-the gears, 
but instead has added steam to the engine 
in the spirited drive for complete, decisive 
victory for the cause of freedom. I believe 
the people will also find that our Republican 
Party will follow through as a partnership 
party in planning the methods and the 
means of winning an enduring peace. 





Defense of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial by T. W. Merry- 
man, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers, entitled “In 
Defense of the Congress of the U. S.” 
In the editorial Mr. Merryman points 
out very tersely that when undesir- 
able Members of Congress are elected 
it is because the constituents probably 
desire to have them; that they can get 
rid of them if their actions become suffi- 
ciently offensive; but that when an un- 
desirable type of man is put in under 
Executive appointment he remains in so 
long as the agency in which he is ap- 
pointed lasts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN DEFENSE OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
(By T. W. Merryman, president, National 
Association of Master Plumbers) 

We hear much criticism of th. 
these days. Possibly the Congress need no 
defense. Yet, to those of us who believe in 
the principles of the Constitution, this crit- 
icism has an ominous sound. Those who 
criticize the Congress have a right to be 
heard. Equally, those who will defend the 
Congress have a right to be heard 

The criticisms we hear and read are 
strangely familiar. Years ago we read ail the 
present arguments against legislative bodies 
and for increasing executive power in govern- 


Congress 


ment. The author was an unknown man 
who colored post cards for a living. His 
mame was Adolf Hitler. The Reichstag 
against which he once inveighed is a mere 


sounding board for the Fuehrer’s voice today. 
The obscure man who wrote and argued for 
increased executive power is now the execu- 
lf—-and half the world is in flames 
because those who heard him be- 
nd, believing, acted 
There aren't many free legislative bodies 
in th rid. We should hamper, harass 
and cry out against ours only after we have 





weighed the cost. The delegates to the Fed- 
eral Convention in 1787 weighed the cost of 
de sing t powers of the Congress and 
increasing the powers of the executive. Their 
decisions are embodied in the Constitution. 
Their decisions were ratified by all of the 


States. 

There were those in that Federal Conven- 
tion who argued eloquently for a strong 
executive branch of the proposed government. 





Reading those arguments, 155 years later, 
one wonders if some of the editorial writers 
of today aren’t borrowing their inspiration 
from the journal kept by James Madison, a 
delegate to that Convention. And we, living 
155 years after that memorable Convention, 
can thank God that the arguments for a 
strong executive branch were voted down 
by those whose prescience anticipated things 
to come, even in a rapidi. evolving coun- 
try such as ours. We have our Congress 
today because men then anticipated what is 
before us now. 

One of the prevalent arguments against 
the Congress is based on the fallacy that be- 
cause critics are able to discern an idiotic 
Congressman now and then, the whole Con- 
gress is therefore idiotic and its powers should 
be taken away. Maybe the constituents who 
elected the idiotic Congressman like him. 
They can get rid of him as soon as his antics 
tire. How different is the case of an idiotic 
appointee. There is no recall for him. He 
stays on and on until he dies, or until the 
man who brought him in throws him out. 

We hear much these days of Members of 
Congress who persist in representing the geo- 
graphical or economic interests of those who 
elected them. Why, that’s just what they are 
elected to do. If there are more farmers 
than plumbers, it is not strange that Members 
of the Congress are more interested in the 
plight of farmers than they are in the woes 
of plumbers. Senators from the West are 
more interested in the West and its problems 
than they are in the troubles of the East. 
What could be more natural? Yet hardly a 
day goes by in which some Senator is not lam- 
basted for thinking of his own State before 
casting his eyes to the distant quarters of the 
globe to seek out people on whom benefits 
can be bestowed. 

The Congress of the United States never did 
anything special for plumbers that we know 
of, so we speak in behalf of the Congress not 
as a reward for favors received or for favors 
anticipated. We speak in defense of the Con- 
gress because we believe our liberties, our 
property, and our continuing existence are 
safe in its hands. We're not so sure about 
leaving our future in the hands of someone 
appointed by someone we never hear of. 

The critics of the Congress have a right to 
be heard. That right to criticize was granted 
them in perpetuity by the very people who 
created the Congress. That's America for you. 





The Record of Joseph Leib 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


KON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent te have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
about the record of Joseph Leib. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To achieve anything worth while requires 
constant sacrifice and effort. In this connec- 
tion I wish to refer to the career of Joseph 
Leib, founder of the Roosevelt for President 
Clubs in the United States. In business and 
professional life as well as in political enter- 
prise, in all walks pursued by mankind, 


achievement comes only to those who endure 
the buffetings meted out to them, who bear 
their wounds with courage and gird them- 
selves anew for the struggle. 
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Leib, now only 31 years old, fought against 
great odds in his public activity. His effort 
is worthy of review. 

Young Leib was responsible for the intro- 
duction of two very important war bills, i. e., 
suspension of the statute of limitation on 
war frauds and antitrust laws, now known 
as Public Law No. 706 (H. R. 6484) and No. 
740 (S. 2731), respectively. 

Out of this came demands for congres- 
sional investigations of war contracts. After 
public aearings war profiteers were forced to 
return to the United States Government 
approximately $900,000,000 as of October 1942 
according to congressional reports. 

Leib started campaigning for this legisla- 
tion on March 10, 1941. On May 26, a bill 
was introduced. Nine months later, Febru- 
ary 5, 1942, the Justice Department created 
a Special Frauds Unit, and Federal juries 
began hearings on July 15, 1942. 


[From New York Journal of Commerce. of 
July 17, 1942] 


GRAND JuRIES ProBE War FRAUD CHARGES— 
LEGISLATION SUSPENDING STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TIons Spurs ACTIvITy 


WASHINGTON, July 16.—Encouraged by leg- 
islation suspending existing statutes of limi- 
tations applicable to offenses involving war 
frauds against the Government, grand juries 
set up by the Justice Department are reported 
busily engaged in ferreting out such frauds. 

The legislation, now approved by both the 
Senate and the House and before President 
Roosevelt for signature, is necessary, it is 
claimed, because it is not possible to prevent 
frauds against the Government, and, under 
the press of wartime activity, such frauds 
may remain undiscovered for many years. 

Original legislation on this subject was 
introduced as long ago as May 1941 and was 
based on investigations conducted by Joseph 
Leib of Washington. 


SEEK TO PROTECT AGENCIES 


The Senate Committee on Judiciary Affairs 
reported that the bill will apply particularly 
to frauds against all agencies contracting for 
the United States Government. 

During normal times, the committee said, 
the present 3-year statute of limitations may 
afford the Justice Department sufficient time 
to investigate, discover, and gather evidence 
to prosecute frauds against the Government. 
The United States is engaged in a huge war 
program, and large sums of money are being 
spent for materials and equipment. 

“Although steps have been taken to pre- 
vent and to prosecute frauds against the 
Government,” the committee said, “it is 
recognized that in varied dealings oppor- 
tunities will no doubt be presented for un- 
scrupulous persons to defraud the Govern- 
ment or some agency. These frauds may be 
difficult to discover, as is often true of tk’s 
type of offense, and many of them may not 
come to light for some time. The law-en- 
forcement branch of the Government is also 
busily engaged in other duties.” 

During the World War many frauds com- 
mitted against the Government were not 
discovered until the 3 year statute of limi- 
tations had almost expired, and many of the 
alleged offenses were barred from prosecution. 
Although the Government is better equipped 
to fight frauds now, the need for this legis- 
lation was imperative, it is claimed. 

Possibly the most important fraud the 
Justice Department’s war fraud unit is en- 
deavoring to prevent, involves false state- 
ments of contractors regarding the cost of 
fulfilling Government contracts. Since bid- 
ding for Government work has been largely 
abandoned, the war contracting agencies have 
limited personnel for the work they must 
do, there is little opportunity to investigate 
cost claims, it is said. 

If Representative Vinson of Georgia (Dem- 
ocrat), chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
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Committee, has his way, contractors who pay 
large sums to Washington representatives 
may be accused of fraud. Mr. VINsoN is de- 
termined to stop this practice, and is said to 
believe that the best way to do it is to have 
such payments outlawed as frauds against the 
Government, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1942. 
Mr. JosePH LEIB, 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lets: Thank you for your letter 
July 23, 1942, in relation to H. R. 6484, sus- 
rending the statute of limitations on frauds, 
together with a copy of a letter addressed to 
you by Senator Harotp H. Burton setting 
forth the reasons for fixing a definite expira- 
tion date for this bill. 

The Department of Justice has no objec- 
tion to the Senate amendment which pro- 
vided for a termination date on June 30, 
1945. As Senator Burton stated, the Con- 
gress has frequently insisted on specifying a 
definite expiration date in war statutes in 
preference to a provision phrased in term of 
the termination of the present war. 

I am hopeful that this bill, as amended 
by the Senate, will be approved shortly by 
the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS Bippie, Attorney General. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
July 19, 1942. 
Mr. JosepH LEI, 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ler: This will acknowledge with 
thanks your letter of July 15 sent to me 
at the Dodge Hotel as to H. R. 6484, relating 
to the suspension of the statute of limita- 
tions affecting frauds against the Govern- 
ment. I am glad to have this additional 
light upon this legislation. 

It seemed to me an appropriate case for 
action and I was glad to assist in pushing 
it through promptly. Senator Van Nvys, 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
indicated that he thought it should have 
prompt action. As I am leaving today on 
an investigation trip for the Truman com- 
mittee, it was necessary for me to push it 
when I did if it was to receive action before 
I left. 

We felt it necessary in the Committee on 
the Judiciary to amend the act slightly so 
as to give it more definiteness. We have 
been doing this with many acts which con- 
tained references to the present war as a 
sneasure of their effective life. The purpose 
of the original bill seemed to be to suspend 
the statutes of limitations during the present 
war and 6 months thereafter. We, accord- 
ingly, added 6 months to the usual period 
which we insert in these statutes and gave 
the bill a life until June 30, 1945. 

Owing to this amendment, it will be neces- 
sary for the House of Representatives to take 
action upon it and I hope that you may still 
continue your interest in the bill so that it 
may not lose its momentum at this time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Haroitp H. Burton. 


{From New York Journal of Commerce of 
October 19, 1942] 

Trust Acr ImmuNITY GRANTED FOR War AID 
HELD INADEQUATE—POSSIBLE POST-WAR SUITS 
BY COMPANIES Hit BY CONCENTRATION PRO- 
GRAM SEEN—-WarR PRODUCTION Boarp MAKING 
SucuH CoMMITTEES EMPLOYEES TO FORESTALL 
LITIGATION—LEGISLATION SPONSORED BY JO- 
SEPH LEIB 

(By Fred Lardner) 
WasHINGTON, October 18.—Employment on 
the War Production Board of committees 
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named to formulate industry concentration | 
plans raises the question whether manufac- 
turers cocperating to aid war production are 
adequately protected under antitrust statutes. 

As it did with the committee named to con- 
centrate production in the sugar-refining in- 
dustry, War Production Board plans to make 
many of these committees War Production 
Board employees. The explanation for this 
action is that the companies represented. by 
the committee members must be protected 
from the antitrust laws. 

Members of the congressional Judiciary 
Committee wonder why War Production 
Board employment of such men is necessary, 
when Congress not long ago enacted a law 
supposedly protecting all manufacturers co- 
operating to aid war production from anti- 
trust prosecution. They are beginning to 
think that War Production Board officials and 
industry representatives are not satisfied | 
that the present law offers complete pro- | 
tection. } 

War Production Board officials explained 
to the Journal of Commerce that there is so 
much danger inherent in industry concen- 
tration programs that they cannot be too 
careful. Production concentration means 
that a number of companies in an industry 
will have to convert to war production or 
stop production entirely. It is probable that 
in some industries some of the companies 
asked to cease production will never get 
started again. They will have lost key per- 
sonnel, and much of the value of brand 
names and advertising, officials explained, and 
will be faced after the war with keen and 
often excessive competition. Owners of such 
companies are likely to become very bitter, 
they added, and take what action they can 
to recover damages. 

Apparently apprehension exists that later 
on pressure will be brought to bear upon the 
present or another Attorney General to 
consider some of the actions violation of 
antitrust laws. If a combination or con- 
spiracy to restraint of trade, or monopoly, 
could be proven then, manufacturers who 
suffered because of concentration plans could 
sue others who were represented on the com- 
mittees formulating the plans. Section 7 of 
the Sherman Act authorizes persons injured 
by antitrust violations to sue for recovery of 
triple damages. 

With concentration plans in effect or under 
consideration for the stove, bicycle, sugar 
refining, paper, metal furniture, and other 
industries, this legal complication is to be 
reviewed by proper authorities. Representa- 
tive Hatron W. SuMNeERS (Democrat, Texas), 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
said the committee is open to suggestions on 
the subject. Joseph Lieb, founder of the 
original Roosevelt for President Clubs and 
successful sponsor of the bill to suspend the 
statute of limitations applicable to anti- 
trust law violations, is studying the matter | 
with a view to presentation of another bill 





In addition to this, Leib, by demanding a 





Congressional investigation of Army air 
crashes was in part responsible for the War | 
Department setting up an accident-preven- 
tion bureau which may be responsible for 
saving thousands and thousands of American 
lives, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, | 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, | 
February 7, 1942. 
Mr. Joe LEt, 
National Press Building, | 
Washington, D.C. | 
My Dear Mr. Lets: Enclosed herewith you 
will find copy of hearings before the Commit- 


losses, a very interesting subject which you so 
kindly brought to my attention, and con- 
cerning which I appointed a subcommittee of 
one for attention, 


| 
tee on Military Affairs in reference to aviation | 


The subcommittee con- 
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sists of Senator KILGorE, and I might suggest 
that you call upon the Senator in pursuance 
to this very interesting subject pertaining to 
aviation losses. 

With assurances of my esteem, and thanks 
for your fine patriotic cooperation, I beg to 
remain. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RosBErRT R. REYNOLDS. 





[From New York PM of February 15, 1942] 
SERVICE AIR CRASHES TO BE INVESTIGATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14.—The Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee has ordered 
an investigation of reports of an alarming 
increase in the number of military plane 
crashes. 

Chairman Rosrert ReyNoitps (Democrat, of 
North Carolina) appointed Senator Har.ey M. 
KILcorE (Democrat, of West Virginia) to make 
the investigation after the committee’s at- 
tention had been called to scattered press 
reports on individual crashes indicating more 
than 100 planes and 300 lives were lost be- 
tween September 9 and January 25. 

The compilation of press reports was sub- 
mitted to the committee by Joseph Leib, an 
independent Washington researcher, who told 
the committee that “there is a strong belief 
that sabotage is the cause of some of these 
crashes.” 

Leib’s compilation, which he emphasized 
was not complete, included crashes of ail 
types of planes—trainers, pursuit planes, and 
bombers. Most of the crashes apparently in- 
volved big ships. Types of planes were not 
given in every case, but 49 were listed as 
bombers. 

Leib also called the committee’s attention 
to testimony by Rear Admiral John H. Towers 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
that the Navy lost an average of 25 planes a 
month in crashes during 1941. 


[From the Chicago Sun of April 23, 1942] 
ArMy ApoPpTs PLAN TO REDUCE PLANE TOLL 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—To safeguard inex- 
perienced flying personnel, the Army Air Corps 
today initiated a broad program of safety 
measures designed to reduce to a minimum 
the number of air accidents arising from 
human failure. Lt. Col. Samuel R. Harris, of 
the Air Corps, was appointed by Secretary of 
War Stimson to the post of director of flying 
safety, to execute the program which Calls 
for immediate establishment of 20 field ares 
headquarters to examine causes of al 
accidents and coordinate the findings. 










P. W. A. and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star en- 
titled “P. W. A. and National Defense.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 

DEFENSE 


> 
4 
4 
- 
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As the years pass, the Presiden nd ! 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes n t fee 
highly gratified over the dividends t 
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been paid by the Public Works Administra- 
tion program of construction developed be- 
tween 1933 and 1940. That enterprise had for 
its primary objective the creation of employ- 
ment opportunities for hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women who otherwise 
would have been workless. But many citizens 
are apt to forget that in excess of a billion 
dollars of emergency funds was spent under 
Public Works Administration for projects 
directly related to national defense. 

Specifically, more than 100 military planes 
of various types were purchased by the Army 
Air Corps out of Public Works Administra- 
tion allocation of $7,497,612. Hamilton Field 
in California and Corry Field in Florida were 
equipped with hangars, barracks, and admin- 
istration buildings through Public Works Ad- 
ministration. The Navy meanwhile was pro- 
vided with 130 planes under Pubic Works Ad- 
ministration grants in amounts of $7,496,923. 
Coincidentally, the aircraft carriers Yorktown 
and Enterprise were constructed by Public 
Works Administration at $19,000,000 each. 
Four cruisers—the Vincennes, Piiladelphia, 
Savannah, and WNashville—were ordered 
through Public Works Administration in 1933 
and commissioned in 1937 and 1938. 

The heavy destroyers Porter, Selfridge, 
McDougal, and Winslow were Public Works 
Administration “jobs” of the same period. 
Sixteen smaller destroyers and four subma- 
rines were launched under Public Works 
Administration management. Two gun- 
boats—the Charleston and Erie—also were 
financed by Public Works Administration and 
served as models for a flotilla of cutters and 
patrol boats for which the Coast Guard was 
given $27,439,627 of Public Works Adminis- 
tration capiial. 

It was Public Works Administration like- 
wise which provided the aeronautical research 
laboratory at Langley Field, Va.; LaGuardia 
Field, N. Y., and eight other airports; yards 
and docks for the Navy at Norfolk, Va.; Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and elsewhere; barracks, mess 
halls, hospitals, offices, warehouses, heating 
plants, and other essential structures for the 
Navy’s shore forces; barracks, officers’ quar- 
ters, roads, and other “basic and long-needed 
improvements” for Army posts, and facilities 
for reconditioning ordnance, the moderniza- 
tion of arsenal machinery and the motoriza- 
tion of Army units. 

Under Public Works Administration also a 
network of 74,000 miles of strategic highways 
was perfected and 15,000 bridges of steel or 
masonry were erected or repaired. Another 
helpful aspect of Public Works Administra- 
tion was the construction of 43 new armories 
for National Guard organizations of the sev- 
ral States and the development of 62 Na- 
tional Guard camps on locations from coast 


» coast. 





The Winning of the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two interesting editorials that appeared 
in the Boston Post and the Boston 
Globe of November 11, 1942. 

Our first duty and obligation is to win 
the war, but when we succeed in this 
primary duty, if we then fail to win the 
peace, which can be done with vision, 
clear thinking, and courage on the part 


of our people and our public officials 
charged with this great responsibility, 
we will have betrayed the next genera- 
tion, the children and the children’s 
children of Americans of today. 


Are we, through fear, hate, or other 
human emotions, going to let the specter 
of war hang over the heads of the youth 
of tomorrow? 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Boston Globe of November 11, 
1942] 


THE LOST PEACE 


It is a far better Armistice Day than could 
have been expected 10 days ago. At that time 
our forces in the Solomons were hard pressed. 
In other parts of the world, both at home 
and abroad, our men in uniform appeared 
to be concentrating on training. The change 
to vigorous action, in one of the largest sea- 
borne invasions ever planned, came with 
dazzling suddenness. The success of the first 
3 days in North Africa causes pecple to lift 
up their heads with a confidence that there 
is coming another and greater armistice day 
which will perhaps replace the one we are 
now observing. 

In looking forward, however, it is of vital 
importance not to give way to overconfidence. 
The caution offered by Winston Churchill is 
well worth pasting in one’s hat. “This,” he 
says, “is not the end. It is not even the be- 
ginning of the end. But it is perhaps the 
end of the beginning.” 

There is far more to come before the mili- 
tary might of the Axis Powers is crushed into 
helpless whimpering. Even so, it is quite 
natural and proper that on this 11th day of 
November thoughts should center on what 
must be done when the fighting ends. 

The vital question is how much have people 
learned in the course of 4 ana 20 years. Back 
in 1918, when the slaughter on the western 
front was ended by the yielding of the Ger- 
man Army, a great many Americans were 
entertaining the idea that it was possible 
for their country to be isolated and self- 
sufficient. They wanted to get the 2,000,000 
soldiers back from France as soon as possible 
and then to forget about the peoples of 
Europe and all foreigners elsewhere in the 
world. 

The point of view was by no means unan- 
imous but it was exceedingly strong. The 
minority sought to give warning that any at- 
tempt to withdraw the United States from 
the rest of the world would be futile because 
when trouble broke out in Europe it stretched 
across the Atlantic to us. But the view “let 
Europe stew in its own juice’ prevailed. 
There followed a feverish decade in which 
there seemed no limit to prosperity, but then 
came a slump. Gradually the realization 
spread that there was a mysterious economic 
connection between other countries and our 
own. 

Meanwhile a rehearsal for World War No. 2 
had begun in Spain. To this both Mussolini 
and Hitler sent actors to play important parts 
and to learn by experience. The Russians 
also had representatives in Spain. 

There followed a succession of crises, each 
more nerve-wracking than the last. And 
then came the invasion of Poland and a 
real second World War. Americans began to 
pick up the lessons they had discarded during 
the hazy mood in which they had counted 
upon distance as the protector of their 
country. Planes were flying too fast and far, 
dropping high explosives from the sky. The 
world had been shrinking. 

The United States of America became the 
backer of the anti-Axis nations not exactly 
in the war but obviously taking sides. And 
then Pearl Harbor. For more than 11 months 
we have been fighting on both those oceans 
that used to look so like impassable moats 
protecting this country from any possibility 
of successful attack. 
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A nation where coastlines on East and West 
are blacked out every night is certainly not 
isolated. We are in the world and the prob- 
lem is how to make the planet a pleasant 
place in which to live. 

China, Russia, India, the whole of Africa, 
all the other Americas and every island in the 
sea are also on the planet, along with Japan 
and Europe. Every time a moment can be 
spared from the fighting men and ships and 
the production that supports them, the mind 
should struggle to comprehend the post-war 
problem. 

Perhaps, had Americans been better edu- 
cated and more realistic a quarter century 
ago, they could have been an important fac- 
tor in winning of the peace just as they were 
in winning of that war. But, as we know, 
the peace was lost. 

And now we realize that a situation very 
similar is on its way. There is a deep con- 
viction that our side will win the war, but 
what about the peace? 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





[From the Boston Post of November 11, 1942] 
LEST WE FORGET 


There was a morning when for a precious 
moment of time heaven and earth stood still. 

Soldiers stood in wonder on hearing sim- 
ple, forgotten things again—the sound of a 
bird singing, the noise of the wind whistling 
through the shattered trees and their own 
voices, no longer raised to a shout. 

Peace that the heart had always desired 
came in the single, golden instant when 
the guns ceased and a holy silence filled the 
world. The worst carnage in history was 
over that morning, 24 years ago, as the clock 
struck 11. 

But even if on the anniversary morning 
the thunder of battle rocks the world again, 
the shining memory remains. 

That morning was one of the few occasions 
since time began when the love of man filled 
the human heart universally, and hate and 
greed were washed away. 

It was one of the rare, recorded moments 
when the world became the kind of a world 
man has always wanted it to be. 

The end was not achieved. Yet it is to 
the honor of those who fought that they did 
make it real, briefly, even if it died almost 
aborning. 

We can never forget that. But we do 
forget it when we say, in those moments 
when we grow heartsick at the new war 
upon us, “They died in vain.” We do more 
than forget. We tarnish the golden stars. 

They did accomplish. For a fleeting frac- 
tion they made the age-old dream of a world 
at peace live. 

It was no fault of theirs that such a world 
is again only a hope. It was not their error 
that they were born too soon. It was not 
their mistake that they lifted the bright 
sword of absolute freedom in a world not far 
enough away from feudalism and far too 
close to slavery. 

But it is to their eternal glory that they 
showed us such a world was possible. 

It is to their eternal glory that in this 
hour we have their valorous, self-sacrificing 
example. It is to their eternal glory that 
they are the inspiration of Wake Island, Ba- 
aan, Midway, Coral Sea, the Solomons, Oran, 
and Casablanca. 

And it is the memory of their courage which 
strikes the fear of freemen infuriated into 
the dictators of our day and weakens their 
will to face us. 

Today in Valhalla, looking down on those 
who have lifted the torch they threw, how 
glad they must be. In a world which failed 
their high principles there are young men 
who carry on in their places, young men who 
are determined that their kind of a world 
this time shall live forever. 

And it will live, if we the living keep flam- 
ing in our hearts the spirit of the men who 
died in battle before the clock struck 1i, 
24 years ago today. 
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Direction of the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, in the re- 
cent campaign in my district in Connecti- 
cut, the directicn of the war effort was 


.the main issue. 


My successful opponent accused the 
administration of bungling the war effort 
and charged that we were fighting a soft 
war. On the other hand, I expressed 
complete confidence in our Commander 
in Chief, President Roosevelt, and the 
leaders of our armed forces. 

I claimed that they had mapped a 
definite program for the winning of the 
war, and that at the proper time a strong 
offensive would be launched which would 
lead us to the victory for which we are 
all praying. I claimed that the leaders 
of our armed forces are men with years 
of training in the conduct of warfare, 
and that they were conducting this war 
with care to avoid as much loss of life 
as possible, and that when they did 
launch an offensive they were going to 
be sure that we were ready and that the 
offensive would be successful. I denied 
that we were fighting a soft war. 

Today, I take the floor with a great 
deal of satisfaction to point to the hap- 
penings in Africa within the past few 
days, as a vindication of the statements 
made by me in the last campaign. 

I say—that the leaders of our armed 
forces are the best trained in the world. 
They will lead us now, as in the past, to 
victory. We have never lost a war and 
we will not lose this one. What they 
need, at this time, is unity and support. 

Praise the Lord for our leaders in this 
critical period. 





Wartime Car Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, many 
months ago the Truman committee 
pointed to the Nation’s loss of its source 
of supply of natural rubber and the need 
for a program to offset an impending 
shortage of tires in 1943 and 1944 that 
would seriously handicap the war pro- 
gram. The Baruch committee confirmed 
that report. Steps have been taken to 
produce a supply of synthetic rubber and 
recapping materials that is estimated to 
be sufficient to meet our need for tires 
for war uses and essential civilian uses, 
provided, however, that the Nation 
puts itself on a strict mileage rationing 
program, 
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The program now proposed by the Gov- 
ernment is in general a reasonable one. 
It will largely enforce itself if the need 
for it is made clear to the public, if the 
terms of it are made clear to the public, 
and its fairness is made clear to the 
public. 

To help in clarifying this need, and 
the terms and fairness of the program, 
Russell E. Singer, general manager of the 
American Automobile Association, re- 
cently broadcast over the N. B. C. net- 
works an interview under the title of 
Wartime Car Use, which was in such clear 
and understandable terms that it will be 
of great national value if widely read. I 
therefore ask leave to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. Effective November 22, our 
27,000,000 passenger cars will be subject to 
mileage rationing. On that date your car 
and mine become units of wartime transpor- 
tation in our hands. This has been deemed 
necessary because our production machinery 
and civilian life are almost wholly dependent 
upon our automobiles. To keep them going 
in the face of a critical rubber shortage, the 
ingenuity of Government and industry is 
being thrown into the breach. Beginning 
November 22 tires or recaps will be assured 
to enable every car owner to drive his annual 
allotted mileage. The cooperation of every 
individual motorist is vital. One of the 
organizations most concerned with automo- 
bile ownership and operation is the American 
Automobile Association. Tonight the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. in cooperation 
with this organization brings you a timely 
program on wartime car use. Here in the 
studio is Russell E. Singer, general manager 
of the Three A’s, who will outline for you 
what the Government is trying to do to keep 
your car in operation. He will also outline 
what you are asked to do to assure the suc- 
cess of this effort. Mr. Singer will you review 
briefly why there will be mileage rationing? 

Mr. Stncer. Because it is the only means yet 
advanced for limiting the mileage of vehicles 
to a point where there is reasonable assurance 
of tire replacements. In other words, if nor- 
mal driving practices were to continue, we 
would be faced with the threat of demobiliz- 
ing millions of passenger cars. Such a break- 
down in transportation would hamper the 
war effort and throw our civilian economy 
entirely out of gear. Mileage rationing— 
limiting of automobile use to essential driv- 
ing—will be inaugurated as a sure way to 
keep your car in operation. Stop-gap meth- 
ods will be used to give you tires untii the 
production of civilian tires can be resumed 
on something like a normal basis. 

ANNOUNCER. You use the term mileage ra- 
tioning, but isn’t it true that people every- 
where are thinking in terms of gasoline ra- 
tioning? 

Mr. Srncer. That is correct. Gasoline ra- 
tioning is simply the medium used to control 
car use. We have had rationing of motor fuel 
in the East because of a shortage of trans- 
portation for petroleum products. But gas is 
plentiful in other sections of the country. 
As a result, mileage rationing, outside of the 
East, has no relationship whatsoever to the 
availability of gasoline. 

ANNOUNCER. Would you highlight briefly 
for listeners the conditions which have led 
to mileage rationing? 

Mr. Srncer. When our major sources of 
crude rubber passed into the hands of the 
enemy, a critical transportation problem be- 
gan to develop. It was obvious that our lim- 
ited stocks of rubber would have to go first to 
military needs. We heard much talk of no 
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civilian tires for the duration. Predictions 
were freely made that 20,000,000 passenger 
cars would go off the road. Motorists were 
confused and concerned. They were facing 
threats of car confiscation and tire confisca- 
tion. Congressional committees were investi- 
gating the rubber situation. The idea of 
gasoline rationing to curtail car use was ad- 
vanced. But it was not until the appoint- 
ment by the President of a distinguished 
committee, headed by Bernard M. Baruch, 
that we began to get order out of chaos. This 
committee presented a workable plan for 
meeting the rubber problem. The plan pro- 
vides for the maximum production of syn- 
thetic rubber in the quickest possible time. 
It provides for an immediate program of tire 
replenishments to keep all cars in use for 
essential driving. In brief, it means tires or 
recaps now of a type and quality based on 
your need for your car. The plan also pro- 
vides for definite restrictions, temporary in 
character we hope. 

ANNOUNCER. I gather from this that the 
Baruch committee really initiated mileage ra- 
tioning. Did that committee suggest gaso- 
line rationing as the means to attain it? 

Mr. SINGER. Very definitely. The committee 
said: “The committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the objection against the use 
of Nation-wide gasoline rationing to conserve 
rubber. It realizes that real hardships will 
be caused many persons, and that some in- 
dustries, communities and business pursuits 
will be particularly hard hit. However, the 
disadvantages sre outweighed by the necessi- 
ties for a sure, effective method for seeing 
that essential driving is maintained.” 

ANNOUNCER. Mr. Singer, representing an or- 
ganization of car owners, do you not find that 
many motorists feel that more aggressive ac- 
tion should have been taken since Peari 
Harbor to give the country new supplies of 
rubber? 

Mr. SINGER. Charges and countercharges of 
failures and delay have characterized the 
whole rubber controversy. Personally, I like 
to accept the thinking expressed by the 
Baruch committee in this paragraph of its 
report: “The committee has sought to find a 
basis upon which the entire Nation can go 
forward together, uniting our energies against 
the enemy instead of dissipating them in 
domestic wrangling. It appreciates that it is 
asking the public to make sacrifices because of 
mistakes that have been made and for which 
the people are not to blame. But wrong 
things done in the past cannot be cited as 
a defense for making mistakes in the future. 
The war demands that we go forward from 
this point united and resolved to win at any 
cost. Victory cannot be won in any other 
way.” 

ANNOUNCER. That is a good statement. 
Now what is the Government doing to pro- 
vide tire replenishments to keep cars going? 

Mr. SInGcer. Of key importance is the de- 
velopment of a synthetic rubber program to 
make our country independent of foreign 
supplies of rubber. It represents a new 
billion-dollar industry. According to the 
hard-hitting rubber director, William M. 
Jeffers, we can expect increasing amounts of 
synthetic rubber for military needs. And in 
the quickest possible time for civilian uses. 
Meantime, the Baruch report sets up a pro- 





gram to meet the need for tire replenish- 
ments in the immediate months ahead. It 
calls for tires from reclaimed rubber. It calls 
for the use of rubber substitutes for recap- 
ping. It calls for the utilization of existing 
stocks of pre-war tires and idle tires. In 


brief, it sets up a definite plan to keep auto- 
mobiles in use until synthetic-rubber pro- 


duction is sufficient to resume tire-making 
on a large scale. This determination to carry 
through a Government policy of keeping our 
automobiles in use for necessary purposes 


should prove most heartening to every 
motorist. 
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ANNOUNCER. What are motorists asked to 
dc so that they can keep their cars in use? 

fr. Srncer. First, and most important, 
they are asked to operate their cars within 
the limits of an allotted annual mileage 
under gasoline rationing. This mileage has 
been set at an over-all national average of 
5,000 miles. The mileage for less essential 
drivers will be considerably below five thou- 
sand to permit a greater mileage for more 
essential driver: 

ANNOUNCER. We now come to 
things motorists are asked to do. 
continue with these? 

Mr. Srincer. Gladly. The second is to limit 
driving at all times to a top speed of 35 
miles per hour. The third is to sell to the 
Government all tires in excess of five for 
each car. The fourth is to have the tires 
yn their cars inspected at periodic intervals 
s0 that any defects can be quickly repaired 
and so that tire carcasses can be recapped 
before they reach the danger line from the 
standpoint of wear. 

ANNOUNCER. Mr. Singer, I believe it would 
be very helpful to motorist listeners if you 
would tell us more about the four restric- 
tions you have mentioned. Suppose we take 
them in order. Number 1 is, of course, mile- 
age rationing through the allotment of gaso- 
line to individuals. 

Mr. Sincer. Every car owner in the coun- 
try will operate under a gasoline coupon ra- 
tioning book. It will enable him to secure 
2: 
a 






the other 
Will you 


Oline sufficient to assure his allotted mile- 
g Motorists in the nonrationed area will 
register on November 12, 13, and 14. Motor- 
ists in the East will continue to use the ra- 
tion books they now have. The ration books 
will be uniform throughout the country. 
Every car owner will be given a basic or “A” 
book for each vehicle whether he owns one 
or two. This basic book will enable him to 
drive 2,880 miles per year. It is based on an 
allotment of 240 miles per month, of which 
90 miles is for family use and 150 miles for 
occupational driving. This mileage is, of 
course, predicated on the present value of 
ration coupons. If the 150 miles for occupa- 
tional driving is insufficient, the motorist ap- 
plies for supplemental rations or a “B” book. 
This will give him up to 320 miles per month, 
or a total of 560 miles. This means an ag- 
regate of 6,720 miles per year. 
ANNOUNCER. At that point, Mr. 








Singer, 


does not car sharing and the availability of 
other 


means of transportation figure into 
al rations? 

ser. Very definitely. In order to 
secure a “B” book, the applicant must show 
that an “A” book is insufficient for occupa- 
tional use and that he is sharing rides with 
C s. If this is impractical, the car owner 
must give reas 


to car pooling 





yns why he cannot be a party 
But in either event, he must 
lass transportation facilities are 
This is of particular concern 
idle West and Western States. 
T é eas do not have the mass transpor- 
f ties enjoyed by the East As a 
result, it can be anticipated that supple- 
mental rations will meet the l 
blem in sections where 
communities are scattered and means for 
vel are not available. 

ANNOUNCER. Are there not also 


l driving? 





automobile 


“C” books 


if an individual motorist 
combination of “A” and “B” 
provi 560 miles per month for 


is insufficien 














bility where 560 miles per month does not 
cover their essential driving. 

ANNOUNCER. Now as regards the maximum 
speed limit of 35 miles an hour. 

Mr. Srncer. Speed is the arch foe of tire 
life. As a means of stretching the life of the 
tires we now have in use, the Federal Gov- 
ernment under its war powers has fixed a 
national speed limit of 35 miles per hour 
for all vehicles. States have been asked to 
enact statutes and to enforce this top limit. 
In addition, the mileage rationing plan will 
be used as enforcement machinery. 

ANNOUNCER. Now concerning sale to the 
Government of tires in excess of five on the 
car. Is it not true that many car owners 
feel that if tire replacements are to be pro- 
vided they should be allowed to keep the 
excess tires they now have? 

Mr. SIncerR. That is true from the stand- 
point of some individual owners. But the 
emergency requires that we look at it from 
the standpoint of keeping all cars going. It 
means that one owner may have two or three 
idle tires while his neighbor has tires that 
cannot be recapped. Thus it has been found 
necessary to take the stocks of pre-war tires, 
idle tires held by individual owners, used 
tires, victory tires being made from reclaimed 
rubber and recapping materials which can 
be made available in the months ahead and 
use all of these for a common purpose. That 
purpose as I have said is to keep all cars 
in operation for the duration. 

ANNOUNCER. We now come to the tire-in- 
spection phase of motorist cooperation. 

Mr. Stncer. Holders of basic “A” ration 
books will be required to have their tires in- 
spected every 4 months. Holders of “B” 
and “C” books will have their tires inspected 
every 2 months. The first inspection must 
be made before January 31, 1943. Inspections 
will be made by thousands of stations set 
up by local rationing boards throughout the 
country. These stations are permitted to 
charge 25 cents per vehicle for an inspec- 
tion, unless it is necessary to take a tire off 
the rim. In the latter case, the charge can 
be 50 cents per tire 

ANNOUNCER, You are undoubtedly getting 
reactions from your affiliated clubs as regards 
nation-wide mileage rationing 

Mr. SInGcer. Yes; we are. I want to make 
one observation in that connection. The 
definite impression prevails in the western 
and far western sections of the country that 
because of a variety of conditions, such as 
greater dependence on the automobile, lack of 
mass transportation facilities, and distances 
making longer trips necessary, the applica- 
tion of the eastern plan may cause derange- 
ments in transportation t is difficult to ap- 
praise these things in advance, but should 
such dislocations occur provision has been 
made to take care of special situations. Di- 
rector Eastman of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has been given the responsibility 
for making surveys and reporting on the ef- 
fect of mileage rationing on transportation 
to Rubber Director Jeffers 

ANNOUNCER. Thank you, Mr. Singer, for a 
very fine review of the mileage-rationing pro- 
gram. However, I imagine that the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, reflecting the 
views of motorists gene! has some very 
definite ideas on this wartime plan. 

Mr. Sincer. The new plan mark 
ance over the condition 1 
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adv hat prevailed 
between Pearl Harbor and the advent of the 
Baruch report. For mont] re was danger 
of wholesale demobilization of passenger cars. 
It was a period of great < ision in which 
the motorist did not know what the Gov- 
ernment was planning to do for him or what 
he was expected to do for the Government 
Now, sharp t, WV are asked to 
operat n designed to keep all 
autom t under limitations 
tl ] y t hed by the 
Gove 1e the motorist 
l red 1 conformi g to govern- 
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mental requirements he is doing his par 
toward keeping all cars on the road, shorten- 
ing the pericd during which restrictions will 
be necessary, and having his car for his own 
necessary uses. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard Russell 
E. Singer, general manager of the American 
Automobile Association, in an interview on 
wartime car use. Mr. Singer has set forth 
some of the highlights of the mileage-ra- 
tioning plan to become effective November 
22—a plan designed to readjust the driving 
of our country’s 27,000,000 passenger cars to 
the rubber shortage, with tire replenishments 
to keep all in operation for the duration. 
This is a feature of the National Broadcasting 
Co. brought to you as a public service. 





Example of Waning Local Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks may I commend 
to my colleagues the thoughtful reading 
of the article from the pen of the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mark Sullivan, of 
the Washington Post, which I include in 
the extension of these remarks: 


EXAMPLE OF WANING LOCAL POWER 


There is under way in America a movement 
toward revolution in government. One line 
along which it moves is toward reduction of 
the power and functions of State and local 
government—with corresponding enlarge- 
ment of Federal power. The movement is 
carried on in part through extraordinary 
powers given by Congress to the Executive for 
carrying on the war; and by executive agen- 
cies set up by the President in exercise of his 
war powers. In still another sense, the move- 
ment is furthered by the war. Because the 
public is absorbed in the war, it is not aware 
of steps taken, and precedents established, 
which extend the authority of the Govern- 
ment at Washington in ways which would 
excite public attention if the public knew. 

A present example is the action of the War 
Labor Board in intervening in a sirike by 
city employees in Newark, N. J. 

In Newark, the garbage collectors have a 
union. It is a local union of the “State, 
County and Municipal Workers of America,” 
which is an affiliate of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. The union, early in 
October, went on strike. This was contrary 
to the principle that Government employees 
do not have a right to strike. The principle 
has been long established and has been re- 
declared by President Roosevelt. 

In the Newark strike an attempt at settle- 
ment was made by the New Jersey State 
Board of Mediation. The attempt failed 

On October 5, the Governor of New Jerscy, 
Charles Edison, telegraphed the War Labor 
Board at Washington, : to intervene 
in the strike. This action of the Governor 
was a surrender of his official responsibility 
and authority, and of the 
State. 

The Governor’s m 
eculation. 
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ive is in part a matter 
There are some pieces of evi- 
d On the day he asked the War Labor 
Board to intervene, he had been in confer- 
ence for several hours with local and re- 
gional officials of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It seems clear he was under 
pressure. On the other hand, Governor Edi- 
son, in the very telegram he sent the War 
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Labor Board, expressed his opinion that “no 
strikes by public employees are proper.” A 
reporter for the Newark Evening News, appar- 
ently writing on information supplied by ad- 
visers of the Governor, described him as 
merely wishing to “pour a little cil on the 
water.” The reporter wrote that the Gov- 
ernor feared. the strike might spread; that 
some State employees might strike; that there 
might be risk to the State’s defenses against 
war. The reporter wrote that the Governor 
“saw possibilities of demands on the State 
guard and State police to guard city and 
State property at a time when they are needed 
for other duties.” While the Governor has 
served in President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion (as Secretary of the Navy), common 
opinion does not think he shares the views 
of the radicals in the administration, nor the 
administration’s relation to labor leaders. 
The Governor’s action may have been 
thoughtless, inspired by pressure and hurry. 
But the War Labor Board’s response could 
hardly be thoughtless. 

Upon Governor Edison’s telegram, the War 
Labor Board at Washington took notice of 
the strike; it is now before a panel of the 
Board. This step amounts to an assertion 
by the Board that it has jurisdiction over 
strikes by Government employees. 

If the Board hands down a decision which 
in any detail sustains the demands of the 
strikers, such decision will be an act of com- 
pulsion upon the Newark city government. 
In disputes in private industry, any decision 
handed down by the Board (that does not 
wholly reject the demands of the workers) is 
an act of compulsion upon the employer. 
Such decisions require the employer to take 
affirmative steps—to increase wages or what 
not. 

For enforcing these decisions, the War 
Labor Board has but one means. The Board 
has no defined powers conferred on it by 
Congress. Its powers and its existence rest 
wholly upon its appointment by the Presi- 
dent. The President's power to create the 
Board rests upon broad powers conferred 
upon him by Congress for conducting the 
war. 

The Board has but one way to enforce its 
decisions. It must report an employer's re- 
fusal to comply to the President. The Presi- 
dent can then send the Army or Navy to take 
possession of the plant. This has been done 
inafewcases. The threat to do it is inherent 
in all cases. In most cases employers have 
surrendered their cause; have obeyed the 
Labor Board's decrees under protest, rather 
han cause interruption of war work. 

If in the present case the War Labor Board 
hands down a decision requiring the city 
government of Newark to make concessions to 
the striking union of city employees, or in 
any way requiring a city government to take 
any affirmative step, the situation thus 
created will be ominous. 





The American Farmer Gets It Again— 
in the Neck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
just handed down a decision upholding 
the constitutionality of the law applying 
a 49-cent-per-bushel penalty upon every 
bushel of wheat a farmer grows upon 


each acre he seeds in excess of his quota 
allotment. The decision was written by 
Justice Jackson. 

The height of ridiculousness is reached 
in the decision when it states: 


Had the appellee— 


The guilty farmer— 


chosen to cut his excess and cure it, or feed 
it as hay, or to reap and feed it, with the 
head and straw together no penalty would 
have been demanded. * * ~* Only when 
he threshed and thereby made it a part of the 
bulk of wheat overhanging the market did he 
become subject to the penalty. 


There you have a sample of the logic 
of the present Supreme Court. The 
farmer’s guilt depends entirely upon the 
manner in which he harvests his excess 
wheat. Also he may feed it “head and 
straw together” but he is a criminal if 
he feeds the wheat to his hogs after 
separating the grains of wheat from the 
chaff. Today in the face of a food short- 
age farmers are being fined for raising 
food. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who said: 

Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap we should soon want 
for bread. 


And when Washington can tell the 
American farmer how much he can sow 
and in what manner he can reap, and our 
Supreme Court approves, the American 
farmer is in a bad fix. 





I Am Opposed To Appointing a Coalition 
Committee To Conduct the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, November 11, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said in the press and by 
commentators since election day con- 
cerning the formation of some sort of a 
joint committee of Republicans and 
Democrats in the House and Senate to 
consult with the President on the con- 
duct of the war. Before election day 
few if any such suggestions were being 
made. The fact that they are being 
made now should cause the Republicans 
to stop, look, and listen. 

The people gave the Republican Party 
a great grant of power on November 3. 
With that grant of power went great re- 
sponsibility. Just what the people ex- 
pect the Republican Party to do is not 
entirely clear at this time. It is clear 
that they expect us to do something. 
They expect us to do something different 
from that which the New Deal has been 
doing for the past 11 years. Since Con- 
gress is the vehicle through which they 
expect this something to be done it be- 
hooves the Republicans in Congress to 
give this matter serious consideration. 
The people do not expect the Republi- 
cans to run to the New Deal in an atti- 
tude of compromise. Neither do they 
expect the Republicans to accept the 
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blandishment of the New Deal at their 
face value when the New Dealers ask for 
a coalition. 

A coalition will evidently bring noth- 
ing but a continuation of New Deal poli- 
cies and this with the implied if not the 
actual cooperation of Republicans. The 
people are unmistakably suspicious of 
the New Deal and are looking for an- 
other deal. It is the duty and respon- 
sibility of Congress to give heed to the 
views of the people if they can properly 
interpret them. The people have spoken 
and it is now the responsibility of states- 
men to prove their statesmanship and to 
bring the relief which the people desire. 

The Republican Party must not waste 
its time and efforts attempting to rescue 
the New Deal from the scrap heap to 
which it is destined. Rather should it 
appreciate the deplorable state of our 
national affairs and hasten to remedy 
them by constructive suggestions and 
constructive legislation. 

A joint committee of Members of the 
House and Senate sent down to the White 
House to collaborate with the President 
could not function effectively. This com- 
mittee would be overawed by the respect 
which every American feels he should 
show to the occupant of the highest po- 
sition in our great country. The Presi- 
dent, surrounded by his glorified cabinet 
members and the generals and admirals 
whom he can promote and demote at his 
pleasure, would place the members of the 
Legislative Committee at such a disad- 
vantage as to preclude frank and free dis- 
cussion. The plan would just not work 
out. Nothing but notoriety would come 
from such a procedure. The results 
would not justify the time spent by those 
engaged in the deliberations. In fact I 
feel that the President would not favor 
such a procedure. If he did he would lay 
himself open to public criticism because 
the public would realize that the spirit of 
the times are such now that sensible loyal 
Americans would hesitate to argue with 
the President in the White House abou 
any proposition. Every loyal American 
is anxious to agree and cooperate with 
the President if he can do so because 
most of the work of the President and 
the Congressmen and Senators at this 
time is directed toward winning the war. 

The mandate which the people gave 
the Republican Party is not one calling 
for passive inaction. They did not mean 
that they expected Congress to stand by 
passively and watch the New Deal pass 
out by reason of its own weakness. 
While I am not sure that anyone can 
say just exactly what the people expected 
the Republicans in Congress to do, still 
anyone can safely say that the people ex- 
pected the Republicans to take the initia- 
tive if necessary and to do something that 
would relieve some of the 
against which they have so vigorously 
complained. 

They expect us to do something besides 
finding fault with the New Deal. By 
their action they say that there is some- 
thing wrong. It would not suffice fo 
Congress to simply make their discovery 
more clear to them. The task for Con- 
gress is to provide a remedy—a construc- 
tive remedy. We must do more than tear 
down. We must build up. We must not 
adopt a hands-off policy while the New 
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Deal is falling apart. 
new structure. 

The work of Congress naturally divides 
itself into certain classes. For instance 
revenue must be raised, appropriations 
must be made, armies and navies must be 
built, and foreign affairs must be given 
consideration. Appropriate committees 
are appointed to consider matters per- 
taining to these different classes. It is 
difficult for one of these committees to 
cive adequate consideration to matters 
outside the general purview of its juris- 
diction. What is needed now is a general 
broad-scope planning because the New 
Deal has had a very disintegrating effect 
on constitutional government. This 
work should be done by a special com- 
mittee which would have the jurisdiction 
to consider any and all matters that 
might tend to rebuild the Government 
and to repair the damages done by the 
New Deal and this should be done re- 
gardless of who was responsible for cre- 
ating the unfortunate situations. 

The Republican organization in the 
House of Representatives has what is 
known as a steering committee which 
functions well on matters of party policy. 
This committee could with propriety 
take upon itself the responsibility of 
formulating and forwarding legislative 
policies that might seem reasonable. But 
I think the best plan for the Republican 
Members in the House to follow would 
be to officially authorize the minority 
leader to select a committee of about 
nine Members and give to such commit- 
tee the responsibility of studying all 
phases of our national and international 
problems, whether economic, financial, 
or military, and then come forward with 
constructive suggestions as to how best to 
solve such problems if the same can be 
done by legislation. It should not be the 
purpose of this committee to thwart or 
to put any obstacle in the way of the 
President. 

On the contrary it should be the first 
and foremost duty of this committee to 
assist and encourage the President in 
all efforts to win the war as speedily and 
completely as possible. The Republican 
Party could do nothing more statesman- 
like at this time than to offer sugges- 
tions to aid the President in his efforts 
to win the war. And the President 
should welcome such suggestions and 
should show a spirit of cooperation with 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment which under the Constitution is at 
least equal in authority with the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Such a committee could move more 
freely than a committee of New Dealers. 
New Dealers might be hampered by po- 


litical ties and political commitments, but 


We must build a 


Republicans would not be thus ham- 
pered. A Republican committee would 
! nobody to punish and nobody to 
I duty would be to do only 

which would be for the best in- 

ts of the country. This duty would 
ifficient to challenge the ability. the 
idustry, and the patriotism of any com- 


m brilliant it might be. 
This duty would be heavy enough and 
mminent enough to compel all 


, the 
members of such committee to 


of 
give to 








the work of the committee their most 
faithful and loyal consideration. 

I hope the Republican leaders in the 
House will give this matter immediate 
consideration. We owe this to our party, 
to ourselves, and to our country. 





Lesson From the Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the pen of the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels, editor of the News and Observer 
of Raleigh, N. C., entitled “A Lesson To 
Be Learned.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A LESSON TO BE LEARNED 


The election taught Democrats one lesson 
that will lead to victory in 1944 if it is 
learned and heeded. It is that when the 
people wish retrogression, conservatism that 
includes privilege, and isolation in a worid 
too small for its existence, they give the 
reins to Republicans. 

Not in 50 years have the Democrats elected 
a President who was a conservative. Cleve- 
land likened high protective tariff to “the 
communism of pelf,” and when he rang out 
against such unjust laws was elected. When 
a portion of so-called conservatives sup- 
ported him, it was the end of his political 
victories. 

After support of Bryan and his liberalism, 
called radicalism, the Democrats thought 
to win conservative support by nominating 
Parker, receiving the defeat they courted. 
When they went strong for progress and 
against favoritism, they elected Wilson. 
Then they appealed to the so-called conserv- 
atives and Candidates Cox, Davis, and Smith 
were defeated in succession It was not 
until they stopped flirting with the conserv- 
atives and representatives of privilege that 
they won in 1932, 1936, and 1940 with Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

This year, conspicuously in New York, they 
turned their backs on liberal Meap and nomi- 
nated an agreeable conservative for Governor. 
There was nothing against him personally 
and he had never fought for liberalism. The 
leaders were warned that the nomination of 
Bennett would lose the progressive and labor 
vote. They gambled that they could offset 
this by the vote of those who did not favor 
New Deal measures. The result was they lost 
both, and Dewey, known by Big Business as 
a man they could depend on, was elected 





The returns from Tuesday’s election in New 
York show conclusively that if Senator Mrap 
had been nominated, he and the entire Dem- 
ocratic ticket would have been elected. This 
is shown by the outcome of two races. Rep- 


tive MATTHEW J. MERRITT was relected 






‘essman at Large in the State-wide race, 

h gave the clearest indication of the 

ing of New York voters on national ques- 
tions. Lt. Gov. Charles Polletti failed of 
reelection by the extremely narrow margin 
of 42,000 votes. Merap would have secured 
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tickets, plus those of thousands of others 
who stayed away from the polis because of 
dissatisfaction with both the leading candi- 
dates, Dewey and Bennett, and lack of de- 
sire to cast a protest vote for Alfange, the 
American Labor candidate for Governor. 

emocrats should take that lesson to heart. 
Unless they are militantly progressive there 
is no place for them and no chance of victory. 
The Republicans have already captured for all 
time the vote of the privilege seekers. They 
have only to fool a comparatively few others 
to win. And they can always do that when 
Democrats make the blunder of nominating 
a pink conservative as was done in New York 
this year. Unless this lesson is taken to 
heart and acted upon, the party is headed 
for such a deluge as when Parker and Davis 
were the candidates. 





Progressives Unite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written from the pen and mind of our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska | Mr. Norris], under 
the title “Progressives Unite,” which ap- 
peared in the New Republic for Septem- 
ber 28, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROGRESSIVES UNITE 

I think all patriotic citizens see the neces- 
sity, the absolute necessity, of unity of action, 
of unity of thought, if we are to win the 
struggle with tyranny in which we are en- 
gaged. It seems to me it is evident to all 
that we do not have the unity we must have 
in order to win. And yet I believe we all 
agree that this unity of purpose, of thought, 
and of action is an absolute necessity for 
victory. So, the people generally agree, first, 
that we must have unity, and, second, that 
we do not have it. Is it impossible in a 
democracy to unite our people in a great hu- 
manitarian effort to save civilization from 
destruction? 

It is agreed by everybody that great sacri- 


fices must be made; that every individual 
citizen must be willing to contribute his 
maximum effort. There is a unanimity 


among our people in a desire to win this war 
and they are willing to sacrifice anything or 
do anything that will add to the certainty of 
such success. Yet we are quarreling among 
ourselves. Many of our people seem to be 
unwilling to compromise in any particular 
with others. Many ere unwilling to do what 
everybody says and believes is necessary. 
What is the reason? 

It seems to me it is necessary for every 
individual to examine his own heart, search 
out his own soul, look for defects in himself 
and stop hunting for them in others, Every- 
one knows that each of us must be willing 
to meet and make sacrifices whatever they 
may be. It is not enough to ask everyhb<¢ 
else to sacrifice and refuse to do so yourself 
What does sacrifice mean? I am not speak 
ing of it now in the sense of risking your 
life on the battlefield or giving up your only 
beloved child to risk his life in dangerous and 
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unknown channels. I am thinking of it in 
terms of civilian activities necessary to win 
this war. I am thinking of the sacrifices 
which must be made here at home in order 
to keep the soldiers, the sailors, and the 
marines on the fighting line. We ourselves 
must be willing to make these sacrifices. Per- 
haps that sacrifice is the giving up of some 
cherished idea we have long felt was so true 
that it could not be deviated from. It may 
be that we must be willing to surrender our 
idea as to just what is or was, at different 
times in this struggle, the duty of an Ameri- 
can citizen. It may be that we must cease to 
criticize our fellow man for what we honestly 
believe is conduct that deserves criticism. It 
may be necessary for us to modify some of 
our own ideas in order to make them har- 
monize with the ideas of other people whom 
we have believed to be wrong. 

We may find that we hate somebody with a 
hatred that is unexplainable and that when 
we analyze it most of it fades into insignifi- 
cance. It may be that we must make a sac- 
rifice in order to concede a right that ought 
to be conceded to every citizen—the right to 
think and to reach conclusions and to ex- 
press them under our Constitution, our laws, 
and our customs. It may be that we are too 
anxious to find fault with somebody else be- 
cause he does not agree with us on all con- 
crete propositions relating to the war. It 
may be that our sacrifice will be that we 
must drive hate out of our hearts. Unknow- 
ingly we may have learned to hate someone. 
We may hate Great Britain, or we may be in 
the opposite class, where we have watched 
the struggles, the suffering, the courage of 
our British friends until in our minds they 
have grown into a superior people who can 
do no wrong, and we resent any intimation 
that they could possibly have any imperfec- 
tions. One sacrifice must be that we must 
drive such hatreds from our hearts. When 
we analyze them closely we will find, as a 
rule, that from the very beginning they had 
but little, if any, foundation for existence. 

It may be that we have always hated 
communism and were offended when Russia 
came into the war on our side. It perhaps 
ha never occurred to us that we might be 
prejudiced on this subject. We have not 
thought that there might be two extremes 
and that in reality there is no reason for any 
division on the subject. If one has had such 
hatred against Russia and has resented the 
assistance Russia has rendered in her struggle 
to help win this war, he should examine his 
heart and see if such hatred is genuine, if 
there is any basis for it. He should ask him- 
self the question, if he is attacked by a rob- 
ber and is being crushed to the earth, is losing 
the struggle, and some man comes along to 
help him, will be demand of that man a 
certificate of character before he accepts his 
assistance? 

Some of us hate President Roosevelt. We 
hate him because we believe he has made 
such serious mistakes he should be removed 
from office. We hate him because we be- 
lieve he was determined upon getting us into 
war. Some of us, on the other hand, have 
an admiration of President Roosevelt beyond 
the power of expression to explain. We re- 
gard him as perfection itself Representa- 
tives of these two extremes are united in one 
particular, and that is that both of them 
want to win the war. What has the love or 
the hatred of President Roosevelt to do with 
that question? Are we going to retard suc- 
cess for our arms and increase the sacrifices 
that must be made by our soldiers on the 
battlefield to win the war simply because we 
disagree thus widely in regard to our Com- 
mander in Chief? When we search our own 
hearts can we not find a place for those who 
love and those who hate to go forward in this 


struggle for victory? Will we permit our 
1atreds and dis! to interfere with what 
we know to be our patriot duty? Indi- 





vidual jealousies of great men—men in high 
official positions—have done much to prevent 
unity of action. How can this be corrected? 
Is there any way, except for the individual 
to do it himself? It is not necessary to agree 
with everything that is being done or that 
probably will be done by those in power. It 
is not necessary that criticism of a construc- 
tive nature should not be made at any time 
and under all circumstances, but conceding 
these two things, when once a decision has 
been made as to the course which shall be 
pursued or what shall be done, even though 
we still disagree, we should be united, it seems 
to me, in going forward with the common 
effort. 

Much has been said and is being said about 
Pearl Harbor. Many of our people believe 
that in order to show our fidelity to our 
country one must prove that he favored the 
administration’s foreign policy before Pearl 
Harbor. I realize we have in our own coun- 
try and have had from the beginning citizens 
who wanted and now want Germany to win 
this struggle. We had them before Pearl 
Harbor. We have them yet. Why should it 
be insisted upon that a man must have been 
in entire agreement with the foreign policy of 
the administration before Pearl Harbor? 
Speaking as one who was in such agreement, 
I think I can say without any possible claim 
of prejudice that it seems to me perfectly 
clear that under our Constitution and under 
our laws a man had a right to disagree with 
the administration before Pearl Harbor with- 
out his patriotism’s being called into ques- 
tion. On the other hand, some of the so- 
called isolationists go so far as to argue and 
believe that the only real patriot since Pearl 
Harbor is the man who opposed the foreign 
policy of President Roosevelt before Pearl 
Harbor, but who is for it now. In other 
words, what is claimed on the one hand as 
evidence of an unpatriotic spirit is now 
claimed by the other side as being the only 
evidence of patriotism. A fair consideration, 
it seems to me, must lead a logical mind to 
the conclusion that both of these extremes 
are wrong. We come back to the inevitable 
conclusion that we must, first, have unity to 
win at least within a reasonable time; sec- 
ond, that we do not have such unity now; 
third, that to bring about such unity it is 
necessary for every individual to search out 
his own heart and find his own errors while 
he is exposing the errors of his fellow man. 
When we realize, as we do, that this must be 
a fight to the finish, that we cannot com- 
promise, that we must conquer our tyranni- 
cal enemies or we must in turn be conquered, 
then it is that we realize how important it is 
that every individual be willing to make 
whatever sacrifice may be necessary to bring 
about harmony in our ranks 

GEORGE W. Norris. 





Address by the Vice President at the Con- 


gress of American-Soviet Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


KON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED §S 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the Vice 
President’s tribute to Russia delivered by 
him before the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship, on Sunday afternoon, 
November 8 Madison Square 


Garden, New York City, N. Y. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO RUSSIA 

We have been helping the Russians cele- 
brate this afternoon a glorious birthday 
party. The second front announced by the 
President has come in the best possible way. 
Conquest of the Mediterranean will open up 
the side door to Germany and give us the 
shortest supply line to southern Russia. We 
have now reached the time when victory can 
be taken from us only by misunderstanding 
and quarreling among ourselves. That is one 
reason why this meeting is so important 

From north, south, east, and west Ameri- 
cans have come this day to pay tribute to 
our Russian ally. It is right that we should 
do so, because the Russians have thus far 
lost in the common cause of the United Na- 
tions at least 50 percent more men killed, 
wounded, and missing than all of the rest of 
the European Allies put together. Moreover, 
they have killed, wounded, and captured at 
least 20 times as many Germans as have the 
rest of the Allies. In all of Russian history, 
there is no more striking example of courage 











sents today. 


This meeting demonstrates just one 
thing—the desire and the determination of 


the American people to help Rus 
her now. President Roosevelt has told the 
Army and Navy and all the other war 
cies in terms which cannot possibly be mis- 
understood that help to Russia comes first— 
up to the limit of shipping possibilities. The 
American people are solidly behind Presider 


ia and help 


agen- 


Roosevelt in his decision to give Russia pri- 
ority No. 1. 

It is no accident that Americans and Rus- 
sians like each other when they get ac- 


quainted. 
vast sweep of a rich continent 
ples know that their future is gre 


Both peoples were molded by the 
Both peo- 
ater than 





their past. Both hate sham. When the 
Russian people burst the shackles of czarist 
absolutism, they turned instinctively to 
the United States for engineer and agri- 





cultural guidance. Thanks to the 
the Russian people for pt! they were 
able to learn in 25 years that which | 
us in the United States 100 years to 

The first person to sense the eventual sig 
nificance of Russia and the United States w 
the French author Tocqueville, wh 
years ago, wrote: 

“There are at the present time two grea 
Nations in the world which seem to tend to- 
ward the same end, althcugh they start from 
different points. I allude to the Ru 
and the Americans. * * r st 
point is different and their cour: are 
the same, yet each of ther 


e 
marked by the 


lunger ol! 


eres 





will of heavy t way 
destinies of half the globe.” 

Russia and the United St y ar 
far closer than Tocqueville could possibly 
have imagined when he traveled s th 
United States in 1835. Th ntinental posi- 
tion of both countries and the nes for de- 
veloping rich resources wu! lested from 
without have caused the people f both 
tions to have a profound hatred of war and 
a strong love of peace 

We in the United States nor Maxim 
Litvinov, when we recall how as foreig 
minister of Russia he worked io! llectiv 
security.” Litvinov, in those days when Hi 
was rising to power, wanted to preserve 
peace by banding together the 
nations so they could take a decisive tand 
against any ruthless na n that mit k 
out for loot. He saw Ru bounded by 
different nations, many « v 1 % e ub 
friendly for definite | ical reasons. He 
knew that Germany wou use 


o1 Ul e€ nations agall 





has come into his own again because he was 
right 
Russia has had her bitter experience with 


So also has the United States. 
In 1919 Republicans and Democrats alike 
sought through a League of Naticns to ex- 
press their belief in the collective security of 
that day. Taft, Hughes, Hoover, Lowden, 
and Root all wanted a League. Then isola- 
tionism came out of its cave and not only 
killed any possibility of our entering the 
League, but made it certain that we would 
adopt international policies which would 
make World War No. 2 almost inevitable. 


isolationism 






Both Russia and the United States re- 
treated into olationism to preserve their 
peace. Both failed. Both have learned their 


lesson 

Russia and the United States have had a 
profound effect upon each other. Both are 
striving for the education, the productivity, 
and the enduring happiness of the common 
man. The new democracy, the democracy of 
the common man, includes not only the Bill 
of Rights but also economic democracy, ethnic 
democracy, educational democracy, and de- 
mocracy in the treatment of the sexes. 

The ferment in the world today is such that 
these various types of democracy must be 
woven together into a harmonious whole. 
Millions of Americans are now coming to see 
that if pan America and the British Common- 
wealth are the warp of the new democracy, 
then the peoples of Russia and Asia may well 
become its wool. 

Some in the United States believe that we 
have overemphasized what might be called 
political or Bill of Rights democracy. Carried 
to its extreme form, it leads to rugged indi- 
vidualism, exploitation, impractical emphasis 
on States’ rights, and even to anarchy 

Russia, perceiving some of the abuses of 
excessive political democracy, has placed 
strong emphasis on economic democracy. 
an extreme, demands that all 
ed in one man and his bureau- 


This, carried t 
power be cent 
cratic helpers 

Somewhere a practical balance he- 
tween economic and political democracy. 
Russia and the United States both have been 





there is 


working toward this practical middle ground. 
In present-day Russia, for example, dif- 
ferences in wage income are almost but not 
quite as great as in the United States. The 
manager of a factory may be paid 10 times 
as much as the average worker. Outstanding 
artists, scientists, and writers are usually 
paid even more than factory managers or 
political commicssars The chief difference 
between the economic organization of Russia 
nd that of the United States is that in 
Russia it is almost impossible to live on in- 
come-produci property The Russian 
form of state s ilism is designed not to get 
equality of i me but to place a maximum 


ntive on each individual to produce his 


4 third } 1 of democracy, which I 











call 

ethnic, is in my opinion vital to the new 
racy, t) d racy of the common 

1. Etl i means merely tha 
differ I 1inority groups must 

be given equality of economic opportunity. 
Pi I t was guided by principles 
f democracy when in June of 1941 he 
issued an Executive order prohibiting racial 
discriminati in the employing of workers 
I na nal- e! industries Russia has 
\ ther than any other nation 

in t Ww practicing ethnic democracy. 
F k we can learn much, for 
Anglo-Saxons have kad ar 

h has made 

1 Y many parts 

‘ i I sunk to the 
N yth f racial 

l i enough to 
re of thou- 
f i E democracy 





built from the heart is perhaps the greatest 
need of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

The fourth democracy, which has to do 
with education, is based fundamentally on 
belief in ethnic democracy. It is because 
Stalin pushed educational democracy with 
all the power that he could command that 
Russia today is able to resist Germany. The 
Russian people for generations have had 
a great hunger to learn to read and write, 
and when Lenin and Stalin gave them the 
opportunity, they changed in 20 years from 
a nation which was $0 percent illiterate to a 
nation of which nearly 90 percent are able to 
read and write. Russia has had a great ad- 
miration for the American system of technical 
education and public libraries. If she can 
continue during the next 20 years the progress 
made in the past 20, she will surpass the 
United States. If, in the future, Russia 
comes wholeheartedly into ‘the family of 
nations, we May expect Russian scientists to 
make contributions to human welfare which 
equal those of any nation in the world. In 
any event, the Russian scientists will most 
assuredly be doing their best to place the re- 
sults of science more definitely at the service 
of the average man and woman. Patents 
based on Russian scientific work will not be 
held cut of use to benefit international 
cartels. 

With regard to the fifth democracy, the 
treatment of the sexes, most of us in the 
United States have felt complacent. It has 
taken the war experience of Russia to demon- 
strate the completeness of our failure. The 
Russian Revolution gave equality of economic 
opportunity to women. Those who have vis- 
ited Russia recently say that about 40 per- 
cent of the work in the factories is being 
done by women. The average woman does 
about as much work as the average man and 
is paid as much. Thousands of Russian wo- 
men are in uniform, either actively fighting 
or standing guard. We in the United States 
have not yet in the same way as the Rus- 
sions called on the tremendous reserve power 
which is in our women, but before this war is 
over, we may be forced to give women their 
opportunity to demonstrate that with proper 
training they are equal to man in most kinds 
of work, 

The old democracy did not serve as a guar- 
anty of peace. The new democracy in which 
the people of the United States and Russia 
are so deeply interested must give us such a 
guaranty. This new democracy will be nei- 
ther communism of the old-fashioned inter- 


nationalist type nor democracy of the old- 
fashioned isolationist sort Willingness to 
support world rganization to maintain 


world peace by justice implemented by force 
is fundamental to the democracy of the com- 
mon man in these days of airplanes. Fortu- 
nately, the airplanes, which make it neces- 
sary to organize the world for peace, also fur- 
nish the means of maintaining peace. When 
this war comes to and end the United Na- 
tions will have such an overwhelming superi- 
ority in air power that we shall be able speed- 
ily to enforce any mandate whenever the 
United Nations may have arrived at a judg- 
ment based on international law. 

The first article in the 
of the future is undoubtedly the United Na- 
tions’ charter. The United Nations’ charter 
includes the Atlantic Charter, and there is 
little reason why it should longer be called 
the Atlantic Charter in view of the fact that 
the broader instrument has 
by 30 nations 

This United Nations’ chart has in it an 
international bill of rights and certain eco- 
nomic guaranties of international peace. 
These must and will be made more specific. 





international law 


been validated 








There must be an international bank and 
an international Tennessee Valley Authority, 
b il on projects which are self-liquidating 
at low rates of interest. 
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In this connection I would like to refer toa 
conversation with Molotov, when he was here 
last spring. Thinking of the unemployment 
and misery which might so easily follow this 
war, I spoke of the need for productive pub- 
lic works programs which would stir the im- 
agination of all the peoples of the world and 
suggested as a starter a combined highway 
and airway from southern South America 
across the United States, Canada, and Alaska, 
into Siberia and on to Europe with feeder 
highways and airways from China, India, and 
the Middle East. Molotov’s first reaction was, 
“No one nation can do it by itself.” Then 
he said, “You and I will live to see the day.” 

The new democracy by definition abhors 
imperialism. But by definition also, it is 
internationally minded and supremely inter- 
ested in raising the productivity, and there- 
fore the standard of living, of all the peoples 
of the world. First comes transportation, and 
this is followed by improved agriculture, in- 
dustrialization, and rural electrification. The 
big planes and skilled pilots which will be ours 
when the war comes to an end will lead us 
into a most remarkable future as surely as 
day follows night. We can make it a future 
of new democracy based on peace. As Mo- 
lotov so clearly indicated, this brave, free 
world of the future cannot be created by the 
United States and Russia alone. 

Undoubtedly China will have a strong in- 
fluence on the world which will come out of 
this war and in exerting this influence it is 
quite possible that the principles of Sun Yat 
Sen will prove to be as significant as those 
of any other modern statesman. The British 
Commonwealth, England herself, the democ- 
racies of northwest Europe, Latin America, 
and, in fact, all of the United Nations, have 
a very important role to play. But in order 
that the United Nations may effectively serve 
the world, it is vital that the United States 
and Russia be in accord as to the funda- 
mentals of an enduring peace based on the 
aspirations of the common man. I am here 
this afternoon to say that it is my belief that 
the Amcrican and Russian people can and 
will throw their influence on the side of 
building a new democracy which will be the 
hope of all the world. 





Conditions in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a brief article and an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post, as well 
as a letter in regard to a matter of na- 
tional importance. 

There being no objection, the article, 
editorial, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
GANDHI PUTS UNITED STATES ON SPOT IN INDIA 

New York, November 4—Mohandas K., 
Gandhi, Congress Party leader, believes the 
United States as well as Britain is responsible 
for events in India. 

In a message printed in India Today, 
monthly organ of the India League of Amer- 
ica, Gandhi said: “You have made common 
cause with Great Britain. You cannot there- 
fore disown responsibility for anything that 
her representatives do in India.” 
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Gandhi declared that independence was 
necessary for his people to offer “irresistible 
opposition to Jap aggression.” 

‘Tt is being said this is not the time,” 
Gandhi stated. “We say: This is the psycho- 
logical moment for that recognition.” 

Gandhi is in custody in India. How his 
message was transmitted was not stated. 


WHAT NEXT IN INDIA 


The riots and the suppression of those 
riots in India are reported to be widening the 
gulf between the British Government and the 
Indian people. In normal times such a re- 
sult would be merely a problem for the British 
Commonwealth. But the issue nowadays in- 
volves the United Nations. Both our war and 
our peace aims meet an acid test in India. 
If India falls to the Japanese invader, then 
that object of our strategy which consists of 
keeping the Japanese and the Germans sepa- 
rated might be frustrated. If India does not 
get her freedom, then this war of freedom 
which we are waging would be a fraud and 
a delusion. Americans realize these implica- 
tions of the trouble in India. And that is 
why the disturbance in that great subconti- 
nent has created and will continue to create 
profound misgivings in this country. 

The surety of Indian freedom after the war 
is given in the plan offered by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Though the play was rejected by the 
Indians—because more concessions were not 
made immediately—nevertheless it will be 
implemented as soon as the war comes to an 
end. What is less certain is the security of 
India from Japanese aggression. 

Now it stands to reason that in India it 
would be the people more than the army 
who would be the true bulwark against 
Japanese aggression. Are they prepared to 
resist the Japanese? There can be no ques- 
tion, according to returning travelers, that 
psychologically the Indian people are so pre- 
pared. They are not so lost to common sense 
as to want to embrace the slavery which the 
Japanese would fasten upon them. It is pre- 
cisely a fear of the Japanese that, by a seem- 
ing contradiction, persuaded many Indians to 
lend an ear to Gandhi's anti-British agita- 
tion. For they do not feel any faith in the 
readiness of the British to protect India as 
they would protect the United Kingdom. 
What happened in Malaya and in Burma 
happened next door to India. India saw de- 
laying actions, retreats, abandonment. Is it 
any wonder that many of the Indian people 
are troubled that the British would do the 
same if the Japanese brought the war to 
India? Not at all. And Mahatma Gandhi 
has been playing upon this lack of trust in 
military Britain. This was shown in his last 
remark before being taken into custody, “We 
have to envisage the possibility of their aban- 
doning us.” 

India’s fears should have been removed be- 
fore the British began to suppress the civil 
disobedience movement and arrest the ring- 
leaders, and for a very simple reason. If 
the Indian people feel that they will not be 
protected, they must likewise feel that the 
British have no right to insist upon retaining 
the responsibilities for defense and foreign 
affairs which, under the Cripps plan, would 
be retained pending the post-war grant of 
complete freedom. The reassuring word is as 
easy to say as it wasin Egypt. But, of course, 
it must be accompanied by deeds. Calcutta, 
for instance, is the second largest city in the 
British Commonwealth, with 3,000,000 souls. 
If there were more evidence in this great city 
of, say, antiaircraft defense, if there were 
demonstrations of preparedness in the shape 
of practice raids, then the British would be 
going a long way to remove the gnawing sus- 
picions which are said to be evident through- 
out India. 











A constructive approach to the new prob- 
lem of India created by the civil disturbance 
requires something more than British or in- 
deed United Nations assurances of all-out pro=- 
tection. This would not in itself produce a 
wartime settlement—pending the grant of 
complete freedom—between the British and 
India. Such a settlement requires a recogni- 
tion by the British that mediation might very 
well be helpful in taking the poison out of 
the present atmosphere. 

It is unfortunate in this connection that 
last words have been said on the Cripps 
prcposals and that in London the gate seems 
to have shut against further negotiations. 
As William Jennings Bryan once said, there 
can be “no last word between friends.” 
Realism no less than magnanimity calls for 
less intransigence. For, as we have said, our 
common destinies hang on too fine a thread 
to permit this soft spot of India to deteriorate 
any further. If this is recognizably an all- 
for-one-and-one-for-all war, as it is, the 
British should therefore admit the principle 
of third-party interest in a wartime settle- 
ment with India. And, as to this, the natural 
mediators in the dispute between Britain 
and India are, of course, America and China. 
There would be no question in either India 
or Britain of the honesty of such conciliators. 

Yet it is foolish for the Indians to expect 
either any British effort to explore a war- 
time settlement or press for such a new effort 
in either America or China till the commotion 
in India has been ended. In the present 
exigencies of this war neither America nor 
China could possibly take exception to the 
necessity under which Britain is put in India 
to quell violence. For those riots are helpful 
to the enemy of the United Nations. Indeed, 
some of the acts now reported look as if they 
have been perpetrated by elements friendly 
to Japan. That, at any rate, is the testi- 
mony of T. A. Raman, former London editor 
of the United Press of India, who has just 
returned from India. 

The very nature of the present outbreak, 
as he says, is utterly foreign to authentic 
Gandhi-ism. Hitherto Gandhi has insisted 
that nonviolence—which is the heart of his 
disobedience movements—can be maintained 
only by the breaking of one law. In the 
present disturbance, however, the appeal was 
to general lawlessness, which, as he himself 
once foretold, is a betrayal of nonviolence 

It would be well for Indian sympathizers 
in our country to realize these facts. We 
should be endangering the common victory 
if we questioned the British attitude that 
order must be maintained in India. And 
we should be compounding that danger if 
we permitted the Indian problem to become 
a source of dissension between Great Britain 
and the United States. Those in charge of 
our foreign relations, we make bold to say, 
are much too sensible to permit any such 
development. It is to be hoped Americans 
in general will be equally sensible. Only 
as the violence is put down could the way 
be opened for a further exploration of a war- 
time settlement in the presence of the 
United States and China. 





INDIA LEAGUE FOR FREEDOM 
AND DEMOCRACY 
Washington, D.C., October 24, 1942. 
ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR REYNOLDS: The attached edi- 
torial reflects a change of heart. It needs to 
be followed up by others and it would be most 
timely to use it for initiating a debate on 
India in the United States Senate—not to 
rehash old arguments or to perpetuate fears, 
but to place American ideals and interests 
in clear outline. That would help to raise 
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morale and inspire faith in our honorable 
intentions in fighting this terrible war. 

You will be doing a most needed service to 
the cause of freedom and justice by intro- 
ducing these in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and by inducing the Congress to speak up 
while there is time to save the situation and 
to remove Asian distrust which is otherwise 
gradually gaining momentum. 

I am aware of your other obligations and 
pressure of time, but hope you will give this 
matter of India’s freedom now your atten- 
tion, to forestall grave dangers and humilia- 
tions to the United Nations. We cannot 
afford to let imperialistic blindness misguide 
and endanger American people too long, 
neither can we remain complacent over the 
plight of freedom-seeking peoples of Asia. 

apanese are already seeking to play the role 
of Lafayette by offering help in India’s fight 
for freedom. There is no use in trying to 
tell a sullen people that Japanese offers are 
mere propaganda, while we do little to dem- 
onstrate our honest interest and support to 
obtain guaranteed promise for post-war free- 
dom for India. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. B. BaJpat. 





The Silver Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 9, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the war 
emergency is being seized upon by the 
opponents of silver and its use as money 
as an excuse for a return to their attack 
on this monetary program of the Govern- 
ment with greater fury than ever. 

Evidently the Congress is to feel the 
full weight of united banking influence 
in this country. 

There seems to be a well-financed cam- 
paign directed to first securing the repeal 
of all laws authorizing the purchase and 
use of silver as money and then the re- 
tirement of all forms of dollar-silver cur- 
rency in circulation and replacing it 
with irredeemable paper Federal Reserve 
bank-note currency. 

In the long and sustained campaign 
of misstatement and misrepresentation 
waged by the opponents of and 
publicized through the medium of the 
press, there appears two recent articles in 
publications of Nation-wide circulation 
in which the assault on silver is renewed, 
and the Senators of our Western States 
are accused of obstructing our war effort 
It is even charged that there is a silver 
scandal. 

Mr. Speaker, what are the facts, and 
is there a silver scandal, and what is the 
nature of this scandal? 

We know that the American people are 
in desperate need of money to finance the 
war and at the same time to furnish our 
Allies around the world in their urgent 
need with food and war materials in their 
fight to bring the war to an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion. We know that in 
making our sacrifice to win the war we 
are shouldering an unbearable interest 


silver 
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load and willingly accepting ever-increas- 
ing taxes that consume our substance— 
and while we are willingly doing all this, 
we know our Government has on hand, 
paid for and ready to use, the money 
equivalent of a billion seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars in money metal ready and 
authorized by law to be converted into 
money and put into circulation without 
further expense other than engraving the 
necessary silver certificates—money that 
can be used in paying Government ex- 
penses and to supply the currency needs 
of business. 

We know that while the Nation has 
been and is losing the use of this inter- 
est-free money, the Federal Reserve 
banks have been permitted to inflate the 
currency by issuing and lending into cir- 
culation the record-breaking amount of 
two and a half billion dollars—to be 
exact, on April 1 there was $9,056,131,060 
Federal notes in circulation which was 
inflated by issuing an additional $2,956,- 
432,600 new money in the last 7 months 
to make the grand total of Federal Re- 
serve notes outstanding on November 1 
of $11,652,563,660—Treasury circulation 
statement March 31-October 31. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a silver scandal, 
a scandal of a different kind than these 
money despoilers would have us believe. 
It is a scandal that 65 economists, the 
supposed leaders of financial thought 
and education in this country, would 
stoop to be a party to such deception to 
further the interest-collecting schemes of 
financiers against a people already over- 
burdened with an unbearable interest 
and tax load. 

When we come to analyze the silver 
situation and the effect of the Govern- 
ment silver purchase program, we find 
that under the mandato1, provisions of 
existing law the Treasury has bought 
large quantities of silver at a profit and 
balanced its books by putting half of 
this silver amounting to almost $2,000,- 
000,000 into circulation as money in pay- 
ing Government expenses, money that 
flowed into the channels of trade and 
business to supply a part of the money 
needs of the country. 

The other haif of the Government 
silver amounting to 1,320,474,530.4 ounces 
with a dollar value of $1,707,281,135.24— 
Treasury statement, November 4—has 
been left idle and unused because the 
mandatory provisions of the law simply 
provided that— 
Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
issue silver certificates 
as he may from time 
a face-amount not less 


i and directed t 
such denominations 
to time prescribe 


the ¢ t of ¢& 


ll silver purchased under 

t] ithorit f section 3 and such certifi- 
c 1 be placed in actual circulation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has re- 


I 5 ted there was nothing in the 
law that prevented the use of this second 
half of the Government’s silver as money 

t ume way the first half was used— 
Sen Silver Comr learing, page 
677, paragraph 9 

While this money metal, paid for 
and ready for use, without cost to 
the taxpayer, has been forced into a 
Slacker position through influences that 
We are unabie to fathom. The shortage 
of critical war metals in this country 
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where the bulk of the world’s silver is in 
reserve—we do not hear anything about 
the need of silver for the war industries 
of our Allies who are bearing the brunt 
of the war and manufacturing far more 
war equipment than we are—presented 
these would-be despoilers of the people’s 
money with a grand opportunity to renew 
their attack and accomplish their ques- 
tionable purpose in a plan advocated by a 
leading Washington paper, always hostile 
to silver, when it said in an editorial: 

Now, if ever, the silver bloc should prove 
vulnerable to assault. 


The results were immediate and 
planned to be devastating on the Con- 
gress. The assault on the western Sena- 
tors impugning their motives was spread 
through the columns of some of the 
most widely circulated publications in 
the Nation by the selfsame propagan- 
dists that have been flooding the mails 
of the Members of the House and the 
Senators continuously with misleading 
propaganda against silver. Even before 
the silver legislation was enacted, now 
with the shortage of critical metal in the 
war emergency as an excuse they pounce 
upon silver again calling it a slacker 
metal in a renewed effort to carry their 
point and drive the Congress to repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act, when in fact the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the sanc- 
tion of the western Senators made avail- 
able ail the unobligated silver the Gov- 
ernment owns amounting to 46,000 tons 
for the use of our war industries in 
an agreement reached April 8 with the 
War Production Board. 

The first allocation of the 40,000 tons 
of this silver was made on May 6. The 
delivery of the first silver was started 
on June 29 and now 6 months after the 
silver was allocated—November 11—the 
war industries have been able to take de- 
livery of only 14,000 tons. 

All the needs of silver for consumptive 
use of the war industry are being more 
than taken care of by the allocation of 
foreign silver being imported into the 
country at the present rate of 100,000 
ounces per year. The commercial users 
of silver are being permitted to buy our 
domestic silver at the statutory price of 
71.11 cents per ounce which is not 
subject to priorities on allocation. The 
O. P. A. price regulation permits the pur- 
chaser to add the cost of freight to the 
price paid for silver which in many Cases 
gives the commercial users of silver for 
industrial purposes an advantage over the 
Treasury which is deferring its purchases 
to these users. 

This practical solution of the use of 
silver in our war industries has spoiled 
the plans promoted at such heavy ex- 
pense by these self-seeking profiteers and 
their paid propagandists. 

We are told in a recent article in an 
influential publication with Nation-wide 
circulation of the disastrous effect on poor 
China of doing the identical same thing 
that these so-called economists are at- 
tempting to persuade us to do here. I 
quote from the article Silver Scandal, 
published in the October 31 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

It forced China off the silver st 
onto an incontrovertible paper 
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“managed” paper currency which is exacting 
terrible penalties from her in the form of 
fantastic high prices for commodities and 
services ut the very time she is fighting for 
her life against Japan. 


What a deadly parallel our “patriotic” 
economist brings to us in his disinter- 
ested effort to trap the American people 
into the use of fiat money by persuading 
them to dispose of their silver stocks 
held for the redemption of the only re- 
deemable paper in existence in this coun- 
try. Paper money that has been ac- 
cepted in good faith by our citizens with 
implicit tiust in their Government and 
its promise to redeem every dollar in 
silver certificates with silver dollars on 
demand. 

In dealing with this attempt to dis- 
credit and discard our silver money let 
us remind these “patriotic” economists 
that silver money under the standard of 
bimetallism has built America, Every 
foot of territory in these continental 
United States was acquired by the Union 
when we were using silver as money—the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Florida Pur- 
chase, Texas and California, the Gads- 
den Purchase, and Alaska. Silver money 
worked then and it is working now. Let 
these propagandists prove to us that 
there is anything wrong with it. The 
greatest era of development of any coun- 
try in the world’s history occurred in our 
own United States during the period 
when we used both gold and silver as 
money under a bimetallic standard. 

Now we are engaged in a great war, 
and the world must readjust itself to 
peace and international commerce when 
the war is over. Let us return and take 
up the program placed on our statute 
books by the wisdom and foresight of the 
statesmen who guided America through 
its greatest period of development. Let 
us place this sound financial basis under 
the political and business structure we 
must build when the war of liberation 
in which we are now engaged is won. Let 
us brush aside these carping critics with 
their selfish motives and carry forward 
the constructive program placed in our 
statutes and never repealed: 

Section 311: It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to continue the 
use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, such equality to be secured through 
international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the main- 
tenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals, and the equal power of 
every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in the payment of debts. And it is hereby 
further declared that the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment should be steadily directed to the 
establishment of such a safe system of bi- 
metallism as will maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States, in the markets and in 
the payment of debts. 

Section 313 (ch. 8, 28 Stat. 4): The provi- 
sions of sections 146, 313, 314, 320, 406, 408, 411, 
429, 455, and 751 of this title and sections 51, 
101, and 178 of title 12, Banks and Banking, 
are not intended to preclude the accomplish- 
ment of international bimetallism whenever 
conditions shall make it expedient and prac- 
ticable to secure the same by concurrent ac- 
tion of the leading commercial nations of 
the world and at a ratio which shall insure 
permanence of relative value between gold 
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and silver. 
Stat. 49.) 


Which is the only plan that will ever 
give our country a sound monetary sys- 
tem and provide for a stable and work- 
able international exchange. 


(Mar. 14, 1900, ch, 31, par. 14, 31 





The Manpower Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 14 (legislative day 
of Friday, November 13), 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of November 
14 entitled “America’s Manpower.” 

In connection with the editorial, I ask 
that there also be printed in the Rrecorp 
a copy of a letter from the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], chair- 
man of the so-called Truman committee, 
to the President of the United States, 
dated October 23, 1942, and a copy of his 
letter to Hon. James F. Byrnes, also of 
the same date, in both which letters it 
will be seen that the chairman of the 
committee sent to the President a pre- 
liminary report covering the manpower 
issue under date of October 23, which was 
20 days before it was presented in its final 
form on the floor of the Senate, on No- 
vember 12, and therefore was officially 
brought to the attention of the adminis- 
tration at that time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICA’S MANPOWER 


On the subject of manpower, a subcommit- 
tee, headed by Senator Kizcore, of the Special 
Committee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, has turned in an excellent report. 
In its combination of common sense, careful 
study, good judgment, good writing, and po- 
litical courage it is, indeed, altogether the 
best report that we have had from Congress 
since the outbreak of war. If the participa- 
tion of Congress in the war program con- 
tinues at this intellectual and moral level, it 
will quickly restore its prestige with the great 
majority of the American public. 

Unlike the management-labor policy com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission, 
which in its report on Tuesday did not have 
the courage even to mention the length of 
the working week, the hilgore subcommittee 
flatly recommends that “the workweek should 
be lengthened to at least 48 hours wherever 
practicable.” Unlike such extremists as Sen- 
ator O’DANIEL, on the other hand, the sub- 
committee does not ask complete suspension 
of the wage-hour law or talk about a 72-hour 
week. It merely recommends that susper sion 
of the 40-hour week in nonwar industries, 
with the proviso that employers be permitted 
to pay overtime to the extent paid in 1942, 
should be studied. 

The committee has the courage also to urge 
the suspension of any “work rules, contract 
provisions, trade practices or usages, or stat- 
utory provisions which act as a curb on pro- 
duction.” What is more important, it has 
the courage to say specifically what it means: 


“Examples are some of the extremely short 
hauls between division points on railroads 
which, under present contracts, constitute a 
full day’s work for the train crew, the limita- 
tion of soft-coal miners to 35 hours per week, 
and the restrictions on most effective utiliza- 
tion of labor in the construction field in 
building trades contracts, which by minute 
assignment of certain work to certain crafts 
sometimes requires the services of three or 
four men to do a job one could do more 
quickly alone.” 

But its courage in this direction is only one 
of the merits of the report. It views the 
whole manpower problem in its larger per- 
spective. It deplores speeches from Wash- 
ington telling about the manpower problem, 
“criticizing the public for failure to cooperate 
in a nonexistent program’to solve it, and 
threatening a draft of labor or a draft of 
women, or this or that form of compulsion.” 
As the subcommittee rightly declares, until a 
definite, clear-cut manpower policy which 
makes sense is announced to the public, Con- 
gress should not consider drastic compulsory 
legislation. “Compulsion in this field shotild 
be the very last resort in a democracy such as 
ours, and then should be used only in very 
specific and well-defined areas.” 

Our General Staff, the committee insists, 
must check its war-strategy plans, insofar as 
manpower and production requirements are 
concerned, against our total manpower re- 
sources to make sure that an efficient balance 
is achieved. The official or agency responsible 
for manpower mobilization must have some 
voice in and knowledge of these war require- 
ments in order to do an effective job. A 
single head must be made responsible for the 
manpower program. Volunteering should be 
permitted only with the approval of Selective 
Service and local manpower committees. 
There should be a campaign to reduce em- 
ployment in nonessential industries and to 
replace men with women wherever possible. 
A vigorous campaign should be instituted 
against absenteeism in industry. Labor 
hoarding, especially by cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contractors, should be stopped. Insofar as is 
possible, essential civilian production should 
be concentrated in those localities where 
there is large unemployment, such as New 
York City. War-production expansion should 
be planned so as to utilize or convert existing 
plants to the maximum possible, and new 
eonstruction should be cut to the limit. Re- 
lief employment on Work Projects Adminis- 
tration and similar programs should be cut 
drastically or eliminated entirely. The full 
skill and abilities of each worker should be 
absorbed. Easy jobs should be reserved for 
elder men and women. 

These are some of the sensible recom- 
mendations in a tightly packed report. In- 
sofar as it lies within its power, the War 
Manpower Commission, as the subcommittee 
suggests, should concentrate its energies in 
the next few weeks in attempting to carry 
out these recommendations. 


OcTOBER 23, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed here- 
with a copy of a draft of preliminary report 
on manpower, prepared by a subcommittee 
and accepted by the full special committee of 
the United States Senate investigating the 
national defense program. The draft of pre- 
liminary report expresses conclusions based 
on investigation extending over a number of 
weeks and embracing testimony by most of 
those in the Government directly concerned 
with the problems of manpower. 

The committee decided to defer publication 
at this time in order to avoid any possibility 
of misconstruction, but believed it might be 
helpful to your office in the current consid- 
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eration of this problem to know the results 
of its study of the problem to date. 

The committee is continuing to give pri- 
mary attention to this situation because of 
its far-reaching effects upon our war effort. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
United States Senator, 


OcTOBER 23, 1942. 

Hon. JAMEs F. BYRNEs, 
Economic Stabilization Director, 
White House, East Wing, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Jim: I have sent this to the President 
today, please press it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
United States Senator. 





Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which I recently contributed to the Hunt- 
ington Advertiser, Huntington, W. Va., 
dealing with the subject of Federal Aid 
for Education. This statement was pre- 
pared for publication in connection with 
the Annual Convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Educational Association. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For many years the educational people of 
our country have been asking for Federal aid 
to education. This demand grows cut of the 
principles propounded by the founders of 
our Government, who took the position that 
universal education would be necessary for 
the preservation of our free institutions. The 
support of Government and the adoption of 
sound policies in all of our public affairs, de- 
pends upon an intelligent citizenship. Edu- 
cators hold to the belief that intelligent vot- 
ing can only be done by men and women who 
are educated and who have some basis of 
knowledge for the consideration of public 
matters. I think we will all agree that an 
intelligent, educated citizenship is the foun- 
dation on which must be built our whole 
system of government. 

While the founders of our Government de- 
clared that all men are created free and equal, 
we have been very slow to recognize that 
principle as it applies to all of our people. 
We all know that there are those who, from 
the standpoint of wealth and of all the privi- 
leges that it brings, enjoy much greater sat- 
isfactions and privileges than the less fa- 
vored. Educators are uot clamoring for any 
system that would cistribute wealth equally 
among all people. They recognize the fact 
that there must be a large measure of flexi 
bility of human effort, and that there ar: 
some people who will win more prizes 
life than others, as a result of their nativ 
ability. When we talk about equality « 
educational opportunity, we are thinking « 
those young people who, through no fault 
of their own, are deprived of the opportunity 
for an education. I think it was Thomas 
Carlyle who made the statement that the 
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greatest human tragedy is that a person Ca- 
pable of learning should die in ignorance. 

We, as educators, are striving for the estab- 
lishment of a system of education that will 
provide an open door for all capable young 
people. We like to think of free America as 
& place where capable young people may start 
in kindergarten or elementary school and 
mount, step by step, through all the grades 
to the college and the university. This is 
our American ideal of education; and I think 
it can be truthfully said that no other nation 
in the world has ever attempted to educate 
all of the children of all of the people as we 
do here in our country. The greatest loss 
that our Nation can suffer will be the loss of 
talent and ability, which is buried in obscurity 
because no advantages for their discovery 
and development are at hand. Our great 
system of public education is designed, in 
theory at least, to provide equal educational 
cpportunities for all. 

The providing of equal educational oppor- 
tunities in our Nation has been hindered by 
the fact that an adequate system of education 
costs money. We find, on investigation, that 
there are some States that have much greater 
wealth, in proportion to their population, 
than other States. In attempting to pre- 
serve local control of our schools, we find 
that many communities are not able to pro- 
vide the educational advantages that modern 
life requires. If poor districts and counties 
are not furnished State and Federal aid, the 
children in those sections will suffer a lack of 
educational opportunity. 

in our own State of West Virginia we have 
done a great deal to equalize educational 
opportunity. We have tried to provide a 
uniform schoo] term for all the children of 
the State, without regard to the ability of 
the local community to pay. I think this 
is a very sound principle, and it is sound 
because what is to the best interest of one 
county or community is for the best interest 
of all of the people of the State. It is this 
principle which causes us to demand that 
the State shall become responsible for pro- 
viding at least a minimum of educational 
opportunity for all the children of that State, 
regardless of the lack of taxable property in 
some communities. 


FEDERAL HELP INEVITABLE 


We find now, as we look over our Nation, 
‘ that there are certain sections lacking in 
wealth and taxable property, as compared 
with other sections. The Federal Government 
collects taxes from all of our people; and, in 
recent years, even before the war, the Gov- 
ernment was reaching out more and more 
in taxation; and we had either a duplication 
of or the Federal Government en- 
croaching upon sources of revenue that had 
heretofore been reserved to the States. This 
being true, it is inevitable that the Federal 
Government must make provisions for edu- 
ional opportunities to children in the less 
favored par 
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ts of the country. 
The Federal Government has already recog- 
nized its obligation in this respect, in the 
reat assistance which has been given to the 
Gevelopment of their highway program. We 


now that our great system of roads could 
ver have been developed through local sup- 


port alone, That would have been completely 
p ble. When the public demanded the 
highway system, the Federal Govern- 


ment came in with large aid for this develop- 
ment, We all approve of such aid and rejoice 
e Government has come to 
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con n of magnificent system of 
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I hold that it is just as vital that the 
Feceral Gover I hall come to the aid of 
the States in the building up of adequately 
equipped sch I may be partial, but I 
thing that an efficient system of public edu- 
cation is really 1 l . the welfare of 
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The Federal Government has done, in an in- 
direct way, a good deal for education in the 
different States. It has helped to develop the 
agricultural colleges, and it has provided a 
great deal of support for vocational training 
in our high schools; and various other agen- 
cies have been given Federal aid in the train- 
ing and development of young people in the 
different vocations. Those of us who believe 
in Federal aid for education, think the time 
has come when the Federal Government shall 
assume some obligation in the general edu- 
cation of our young people. 

In our Army, and in every type of our public 
service, it has been demonstrated that 
education is vital in carrying on all of our 
activities. So I hold firmly to the opinion 
that, since the Federal Government is collect- 
ing more and more taxes from all of us, it is 
under great obligation to assist in carrying 
on those activities which are so vital to the 
welfare of our present as well as our future. 
There is nothing unreasonable in the de- 
mands of the school people of the country for 
direct Federal aid to our systems of public 
education in the different States. I believe 
the time is not far distant when the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Govern- 
ment will recognize its obligation in this 
respect. 


Farm Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter I have 
received from James M. Witherow, an 
attorney at law of Moorhead, Minn., dis- 
cussing conditions on the farms. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


MooRHEAD, MINN., October 31, 1942. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANCER: It is unfortunate 
that you and other Senators from the North- 
west are unable to make the administrations 
in power and the business interests of the 
East realize that just because the farmers, 
as a class, are basically loyal and patriotic, 
that therefore they are easy targets for dis- 
crimination and commercial and political ex- 
ploitation. At the present moment more 
than 5 percent of the farm population has 
been inducted into the Army, with an addi- 
tional large portion of the farm population 
inveigled into mechanical for the 
benefit of the industrial sections. The pop- 
ulation of North Dakota has diminished 814 
percent. South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, 
and the agricultural sections of Minnesota 
suffering likewise. Farmers are being 
obliged to sacrifice liketime efforts in build- 
ing up dairy herds because the Government 
does not permit them to retain herdsmen 
to care for them. 

At the present moment there are 500,000,- 
000 bushels of grain in the Northwest, about 
four hundred of these millions are feed 
grains, yet approximately 75 percent of the 
cattle sold to the packers are in an unfin- 
ished condition, being from two to three 
hundred pounds weight less than prime. Yet 
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by reason of Government discrimination 
against farm prices, thousands of farmers 
throughout the country are obliged to per- 
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mit their feed to spoil simply because the 
Government does not have sufficient con- 
structive ability to assist the farmers in solv- 
ing their problems. 


Not only that but different members of 
the Cabinet lack constructive ability with 
reference to farm problems. Secretary Hill 
made a present of 30 cents a bushel tariff 
on flax to Argentina who is not even sympa- 
thetic with us in our war efforts. This cost 
the farmers of North Dakota and Minnesota 
$3,000,000. Secretary Morgenthau told the 
convention in Boston that grain would be 
imported from Canada to reduce agricul- 
tural prices in the United States. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture penalized a large num- 
ber of farmers 49 cents a bushel last. year 
by a levy imposed more than 30 days after 
the grain was already seeded. So far as I 
have been able to learn, there has been not a 
single man appointed on any agriculturai 
board who has either worked upon a farm 
or made a success in farming operations. We 
have representatives of market spoculators 
of farm products on one side, and fourflush- 
ing politicians who are seeking the votes of 
the farmers for the purpose of betraying them 
on the other side. In this manner the farm- 
ers are being ground between the upper and 
nether mill stones of market racketeers and 
blatherskite politicians. We sincerely hope 
that you and your associates can persuade 
the Government to try and find men of sound 
agricultural experience and business common 
sense to deal with our agricultural problems. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES M. WITHEROW. 





Sermon by Bishop O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD a sermon by Bishop O’Hara, 
at the cathedral in St. Louis, on Sunday, 
August 23, 1942, on the occasion of the 
Central Verein and N. C. W. U. national 
convention. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


“We cannot close our eyes to the sad spec- 
tacle of the progressive de-Christianization, 
both individual and social which, from moral 
laxity, has developed into a general state of 
debility. From this has resulted open denial 
of truth and of those influences which 
illuminating our minds regarding good and 
evil must fortify family life, private life, and 
the public life of the state” (Pope Pius XII). 

Your Grace, Reverend Fathers, members of 
the Central Verein and National Catholic 
Women’s Union: 

In the American record of federated effcrts 
to promote a Christian philosophy and life, 
the Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union hold a place in the very first 
rank by reason of primacy in time and fidelity 
to Catholic principles. There was little 
Catholic cooperation on the American hori- 
zon when the 17 benevolent societies met in 
Baltimore on April 15, 1855, and organized the 
Central Verein with the avowed purpose of 
promoting “a vigorous religious activity in 
the united societies according to the spirit of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and mutually to 
aid and materially to benefit one another.” 
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By fidelity to these principles, the Central 
Verein struck its roots deeper with every 
decade. Its affiliated societies grew from 17 
to 60; to 302, 378, and 548 by 1895. Then in 
1901, State organizations were formed and 
recent statistics show more than 1,000 so- 
cieties in 17 States with upward of 60,000 
members. 

In 1916 the sister society, the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, made a beginning 
for the purpose of promoting among its niem- 
ber societies “a Christian philosophy in the 
spiritual, social, and economical problems of 
the day.” The Social Justice Review, so long 
and favorably known under the appellation 
Centralblatt, and the Bulletin of the Wom- 
en’s Union carried the message from month 
to rnonth. The splendid occasional pam- 
phlets have been a source of enlightenment 
and have breathed a truly Catholic spirit. For 
30 years the Central Verein has published 
enlightening weekly press bulletins on social, 
economic, apologetical, and historical sub- 
jects. The philosophical acumen and the pro- 
found Catholic faith of Mr. F. B. Kenkel have 
during these years been as a beacon light 
shining over troubled waters and an anchor 
of security in the harbor of truth. 

The Central Verein has always looked upon 
the parish as the expression of corporate 
Christian charity. The Benevolent Union has 
never thought that it could acquit itself of 
its duties by turning over a few dollars for 
the pastor to give to the needy. No, every 
member had the obligation of participating 
in the work of “mutually aiding and mate- 
rially benefitting” one another. The parish, 
it is true, is an instrument of corporate wor- 
ship and instruction; it is no less committed 
to the corporate exercise of charity. Over too 
long a period the practice of Christian neigh- 
borliness by parishioners has been overlooked 
or neglected. It has never been overlooked 
by the societies associated with the Central 
Verein. 

It is, moreover, of great interest to note 
the missionary zeal of the societies rep- 
resented here. A Christian can never be 
content with working merely for his own 
Salvation. Certainly every confirmed Cath- 
Olic has the obligation of spreading the faith. 
The commission to the Apostles, “Go, make 
disciples” is shared by all the laity according 
to their capacity and opportunity. It has 
been a glory of the Central Verein that it 
has always stimulated this truly Catholic at- 
titude among its members and missionaries 
from Alaska to Samoa have been heartened 
by the encouragement which your societies 
have given them. 

The care of the immigrant has not been 
forgotten. Holy Writ has many blessings for 
those who give hospitality to the traveler. 
What a blessing must have come to the as- 
sociates of the Central Verein through the 
half century of service of the Leo House in 
New York where pilgrims of every station 
of life have been accommodated and strength- 
ened and directed on their journey to homes 
in the new land. 

It has been the high purpose of your as- 
sociated societies, both of men and of women, 
to proclaim a Christian philosophy to the 
family, for the individual and for civil society. 
How needful is this solicitude may be seen 
from the words of our Holy Father, Plus XII, 
which you have chosen as the motto of this 
convention. The Holy Father says “We can- 
not close our eyes to the sad spectacle of the 
progressive de-Christianization both indi- 
vidual and social, which from moral laxity, 
has developed into a state of general debility.” 

You have rightly centered attention on the 
de-Christianization of the home caused by 
modern secularism. The marriage bond has 
been relaxed until contemporary society views 
with amusement, if not with indifference, the 
announcement of a ceremony—perhaps with 
some semblance of religious rites—where 
both parties are declaring their loyalty to a 





third or fourth living consort. There is no 
remedy for this except in understanding and 
obeying the words of Jesus Christ: “Every 
one who puts away his wife and marries 
another, commits adultery; and he who mar- 
ries a woman who has been put away from 
her husband commits adultery” (Luke 
16: 18). 

In the present crisis we have an illustra- 
tion of the callousness of so-called social 
experts to the dismemberment of the family. 
In many influential centers it is today taken 
for granted that mothers of children should 
be encouraged to enter war work outside of 
the home, notwithstanding the availability 
of men for this work. It is smugly planned 
to set up a vast chain of nurseries under 
the patronage of the State to relieve mothers 
of their children while they operate power 
machines, even on night shifts, in bomber 
plants. 

The employment of mothers of young chil- 
dren outside the home might be the last re- 
source of a tottering nation. The production 
of planes and tanks and guns and explosives 
and ships must be left to other hands while 
mothers tend their babes and form their 
children to Christian men and women. If, 
as has been truly said, you can judge the 
status of a civilization by its treatment of the 
family, we are certainly beholding a sad spec- 
tacle of progressive de-Christianization in 
contemporary society. It is a fair question, 
if the State is to take over the education of 
the children why we should fight the totali- 
tarianism abroad if it is only to make it 
entrenched at home. 

The Holy Father would have private life 
as well as family life fortified by Christian 
principles. For this we must look to Chris- 
tian schools, not only for little children, but 
even more for adolescent youth in high 
schools and colleges. The unswerving loyalty 
of the Central Verein and its associated so- 
cieties to the principles of Christian educa- 
tion during the past 85 years has been a 
veritable bulwark for the Catholic cause in 
America. 

But the contest must be carried beyond 
the portals of the school. The extent to 
which current literature and films are de- 
based has been revealed by the campaign for 
decent literature and the Legion of Decency. 
To gain a view of the incredible seculariza- 
tion of what passes for our best literature, 
our best sellers, our books of the month, we 
must scan the pages of our literary maga- 
zines. It is taken for granted on every page 
of these that man has no spiritual nature or 
destiny, his brain a machine, his heart a 
muscle, his soul a phantom, and himself the 
improved progeny of the ape. This is the 
postulate of the society in which we live; to 
illustrate, this thesis seems to be che function 
of contemporary literature. 

The modern world hates the Christian no- 
tion of sin because it speaks of moral obliga- 
tion and of heaven and hell. It hates the 
idea of original sin because that concept 
involves the obligation on the part of each 
of us to fight in our own lives a battle against 
self and selfishness. In the midst of the 
greatest demonstration ever given in the 
world of the effects of original sin, statesmen 
still talk as if a lasting peace could be cstab- 
lished among nations without trying to es- 
tablish peace between man and God There 


is only one way to avoid war between nations, | 


that is for each human individual to fight 
with God's he'p his own private battle with 
his cwn wuregulated pride and lusts and 
greed. This is the mission of religion. It is 
vain to hope for national morality, said 
George Washington, in the absence of re- 
ligious principles. It is vain to expect a peace 
of justice and charity in a world that denies 
a God of justice and charity. 

You are assembled in a time of national 
crisis. Your sons and brothers are in the 
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armed forces of the United States on and 
above every continent and island-dotted sea. 
Your prayers follow them and their com- 
rades in the death struggle with dictator- 
ships and imperialism. Your hopes for tem- 
poral happiness, for yourselves and your 
loved ones, are inseparable from the triumph 
of the Stars and Stripes in the spirit of 
the heritage of freedom with which America 
has been blessed. 

You are assembled for the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass in the glorious cathedral of the 
warrior saint, Louis. You are met under 
the patronage of the distinguished arch- 
bishop, who, for the past half-century, 
though rooted in the Middle West, has been 
the pride and counselor of the Church in all 
America and who, in a special way, has been 
the devoted patron of your labors. I take 
the privilege of presenting to His Grace this 
morning, on your behalf, your affectionate 
greetings and your loyal profession of the 
Catholic faith. 

On this solemn occasion you rededicate 
yourselves and your associates to the task 
of promoting among your associates “a vigor- 
ous religious activity according to the spirit 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” To that 
purpose I remind you in closing of the 
words of St. Cyprian, written in his book 
On the Vanity of Idols and addressed to the 
faithful Christians surrounded like ourselves 
by a sophisticated pagan world: “It is with 
Christ that we journey, and we walk with 
our steps in His footprints. He it is who 
is our guide and the burning flame that illu- 
mines our paths; Pioneer of Salvation, He 
it is who draws us towards Heaven, towards 
the Father and promises success to those 
who seek in faith. We shall one day be 
that which He is in glory, if, by the faithful 
imitation of His example, we become true 
Christians, other Christs.” 





Not To Injure Any, But Te Do Justice to 
the Many 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 
2341, is an act to provide for vacations 
for Government employees, which passed 
the Senate July 23, 1942, by unanimous 
consent. 

It is expected to pass the House like- 
wise, but I shall object to its unanimous 
consent passage. My reasons for so do- 
ing are as follows: 

First. The Government employees get 
26 days’ annual leave for vacations and 
30 days’ sick leave annually. That will 
give them a month off for vacation and a 
month for sick leave, or 2 months a year, 
if they were sick, with full pay. 

Second. The Government workers are 
the best paid employees, taken as a whole, 
of any employees in the world, and we 
now have about 2,500,000 of them, the 
greatest number of employees ever to be 
on the Government pay roll. During 
World War No. 1 the high mark of Gov- 
ernment employees was 799,736. Today 
we have twice as many, notwithstanding 
the fact that the President said at Sioux 
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City, Iowa, on September 29, 1932, and I 
quote: 

We are not getting an adequate return for 
the money we are spending in Washington; 
or to put it another way, we are spending 
altogether too much money for Government 
services that are neither practical nor nec- 
essary. And then, in addition to that, we are 
attempting too many functions. We need to 
simplify what the Federal Government is 
giving to the people. 

I accuse the present administration (Mr. 
Hoover) of being the greatest spending ad- 
ministration in peacetimes in all our history. 
It is an administration that has piled bureau 
on bureau, commission on commission, and 
has failed to anticipate the dire needs and 
the reduced earning power of the people. 
Bureaus and bureaucrats, commissions and 
commissioners have been retained at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 


I wonder what Mr. Roosevelt thinks of 
that statement today? I would say that 
President Hoover was moderate along- 
side of Mr. Roosevelt for economy in 
government. 

Third. The Government workers are 
paid by the taxpayers and working people 
back home who do not get more than 2 
weeks’ vacation at the most in a year 
with pay. They have to help pay the 
Government workers’ salary, and it is an 
injustice to them. 

Fourth. I do not want to injure Gov- 
ernment workers and I am not going to 
injure the workers back home. I want 
to help the worker back home and to 
bring his salary and wages and vacations 
up to those of the<Government workers. 
To pass this bill will help to boost up the 
Government workers benefits, but it will 
drag down the home labor benefits and 
wages by requiring more taxes for home 
laborers to pay. 

Fifth. We are at war. We must save. 
We must economize. We must sacrifice. 
The farmers are not going to get vaca- 
tions. The worker who wants to make 
more guns and more ships will hardly 

patriotic vacation. Certainly the 
soldier, the sailor, the marine, the avi- 

1", in the Solomons, in North Africa, 
in Iceland, or the Aleutian Islands, are 
not going to get a vacation, let alone an 
accumulative vacation, then why should 
the Government employees here in 
Washington. They are no better than 
he armed forces, than any farmers and 
any workers back home and I will not 
do an to any people to help 
those already in good positions with 
trend jobs at good pay. 

th. Those who say this will not cost 

Government any money, certainly 
not tell the truth, or else I do not 
ierstand business or the English lan- 
eventh. The Government statement 

November 11 issued by the Secretary 

Treasury shows that the Govern- 
ment is over $98,314,000,000 in the red. 
You have put the Government in the red 
t] past 19 weeks since July 1 over 
week. A _ record for 
efficiency in Government 


injustice 


Six 


$1,000.000,000 a 
penaing al 
operatior 
We must get some economy in Govern- 
nent operation. Mr. Speaker, I object 
thi il] ng by unanimous con- 





sent, for it is not mecessary or essential 
at this wartime. We must sacrifice and 
here is one place it can be done without 
injury or harm. 


No Union Rules in Our Fighting Forces 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago Congress 
passed a bill to draft 18- and 19-year-old 
boys, and at the same time refused an 
amendment which I offered to guarantee 
them adequate training before being sent 
to foreign battlefields. I pointed out at 
that time that there were many thou- 
sands loafing on industrial jobs, or Gov- 
ernment jobs, who should be drafted in- 
stead of those boys. 

Today when we are in one of the great- 
est battles of all times in the Solomon 
Islands, when our boys are suffering for 
want of food, and for want of shipping 
facilities, I find this condition as reported 
by a friend of mine who had just visited 
one of the shipbuilding plants on the 
Gulf coast. He said one of the men— 
who was a carpenter, plumber, electri- 
cian, and painter, an all-round work- 
man—accidently broke a light bulb. He 
called on the man in the next room to 
bring him a light bulb. The boss inter- 
fered and said, “If either one of you re- 
places that bulb I will fire you both.” So 
they had to send and get an electrician 
to put in a light bulb, and they lost 3 
hours’ work on building a ship that is 
badly needed to transport men, muni- 
tions, and supplies to our boys who are 
dying in the Southwest Pacific for want 
of that service. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
apply those union rules to the Army and 
Navy; and suppose a man is shot down 
while at a gun on deck of an airplane car- 
rier, and some man who is carrying muni- 
tions undertakes to take his place, would 
someone then step in and say, “No; let 
that gun alone; if you touch it, we will 
throw you overboard; you are fighting 
under union rules now, and we will send 
and get a gunner for that purpose while 
the battle goes on’? 

Suppose, forsooth, that at the Battle of 
Monmouth, I believe it was, when Molly 
Pitcher, that glorious heroine of the Rev- 
olution, carrying water to the troops, saw 
her husband shot down at his cannon 
and threw her pitcher aside and took her 
husband’s place at the gun and helped 
to win the battle—suppose one of these 
unioneers had been present and had said 
to her, “No, Mrs. Pitcher; if you touch 
that gun, we will shoot you. These are 
union rules that we are fighting under, 
and you must stand aside; we will get a 
gunner.” 
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Suppose that when Sergeant Jasper, 
who leaped upon the fort when the flag- 
staff had been shot it two and hastened 
to repair that staff under heavy fire, 
someone had said, “No; get down from 
there, Sergeant; we must have a carpen- 
ter with a union card to replace that flag 
and repair that staff; while you have a 
fighter’s card, it does not authorize you 
to repair a staff or replace a flag.” 

I repeat there are untold thousands and 
tens of thousands of men loafing on these 
industrial jobs who ought to be in the 
Army or who should be put to work. 

This man whose letter I have referred 
to also told about one who visited an- 
other shipbuilding plant and found them 
all loafing. When asked what was the 
matter, one of them replied, “We are 15 
days ahead of schedule, and we are loaf- 
ing now until the schedule catches up 
with us.” 

They were building ships, if you please, 
to send supplies to those boys who are 
being shot to pieces, who are dying for 
want of munitions, who are burning to 
death in flaming seas of oil in the south- 
west Pacific. I tell you, Members, the 
American people are not going to stand 
for such conduct during this conflict. 
This is war—W-A-R—and not an inter- 
national W. P. A. 

If you are going to draft these 18-year- 
old boys, then for God’s sake stop pro- 
tecting other people who are using union 
cards or positions on the Federal pay 
roll as a storm cellar to escape the draft. 
I agree with Senator ByrpD, and the 
American people applauded his state- 
ment yesterday when he said we ought 
to take these unnecessary individuals off 
the Federal pay roll and stop wasting 
money. 

As I said before, let everyone realize 
that this is a war and not a joy ride. 


Statistics Concerning Distribution of Farm 
Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, as 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD will disclose, I 
have from time to time interested my- 
self in the distribution of farm income. 
I have been particularly concerned with 
the plight of the family-size farmer. I 
sincerely believe very careful attention 
should be immediately directed to cor- 
rect certain inequities which exist con- 
cerning the income of our family-size 
farmers. he table which I herewith 
include in the Recorp is, indeed, reveal- 
ing. I hope any person who may study 
this table will pay particular attention 
to the average income of those farmers 
in the lower brackets. 
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‘TABLE Ill.—Farms reporting cotton harvested—percent distribution of farms, acres harvested, quantity produced, and value of farm 
products; yield per acre; value of farm products per farm; and percentage of value of farm products; by States; census of 1940 


{All items are for 1939 from Census of 1940 taken as of Apr. 1] 
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1 Running bales of lint cotton, counting round as half bales. 
§ Does not include 17 cotton-growing farms in Aransas County, Tex., 2s data were insufficient for classification. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Hon. Melvin J. Maas 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
speaking in defense of our colleague the 
gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. Maas]— 
he does not need defense—but in admira- 
tion. A courageous, sincere account of 
the war in the South Pacific, Mr. Maas’ 
statement over the radio, his comments 
off the record, and his suggestions are 
direct and important contributions to the 
war effort. 

His criticism seems justified. Criti- 
cism of distorted news releases which 
have in many cases led us to believe 
situations better and more favorable than 
the actual facts have later indicated; 
news releases which have conjured vic- 
tories out of very doubtful actions; ex- 
aggerated impression of strength when 
the bitter unvarnished truth was a dan- 
gerous weakness. 

It is impossible to kid the American 
people for very long. The result which 
is inevitable, the result of propaganda, 
of misinformation, of half-truth, is dis- 





illusionment and bitterness. There is no 
surer way for the Government to lose 
the confidence of the American people 
than for the Government to refuse to 
take the people into its confidence. lia 
policy or an administration cannot stand 
fair and constructive criticism, there is 
small chance of survival without it. If 
the people of the Nation cannot stand 
the truth, they will not stand without it. 
The American people, like an individual, 
cannot live on drugs. 

Nobody, no policy, no administration 
is invariably right. The right to offer 
constructive criticism is an inalienable 
American privilege and vital to national 
existence. Constructive criticism means 
offering something better and this is ex- 
actly what Mr. Maas has done. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Maas’ accusations of a tend- 
ency to soft-pedal unpleasant facts, 
losses, and failure is entirely construc- 
tive. Without question, a different and 
a franker policy must follow. 

As to the accuracy of Mr. Maas’ state- 
ments on Guadalcanal, on Milne Bay, on 
the whole Pacific—he was there, in ac- 
tion. His experience, veracity, character, 
and motives are unquestioned. Other 
men, many others, were in the same ac- 
tions, but these other men were and are 
under military discipline. Theirs is not 
to make public statements. Fortunately 
Mr. Maas is in a unique position, to have 
both fought and now to comment. 





Incidentally, Mr. Hanson Baldwin, an 
Annapolis graduate and without question 
one of the top naval critics, was also in 
the South Pacific and has returned with 
essentially the same story, the story of 
pepular American misconception of the 
Pacific war. 

In short, if things are going well we 
want to know it—if things not going 


re 
ait 


well, we also want to know abcut that, 
too, so we can do something about it. 


In Mr. Maas’ opinion, Japan is our 
most serious, most dangerous enemy. 
Many others feel likewise. AlSo Mr. 
Maas feels that far from taking the of- 
fensive, far from sighting victory, our 
position in the Pacific is hanging by a 
thread. After all, he has been out there, 
not as a tourist or on a 
active service. 

As constructive criticism to remedy a 
desperate plight, a plight which may well 
grow worse and not better, a plight which 
may end in the United States being ig 
nominiously chased out of the Pacific, 
Mr. Maas urges two measures. Bdth are 
eminently practical, both urgent, both 
needed, not next spring or next year— 
but now. Both measures in the last an- 
alysis, are up to the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

First. Unified command: MacArthur 
and the Army command the area in 
which are located Japanese bases in New 
Guinea, at Rabaul, Salamaua. These are 


il 


junket, but in 
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the bases 





from which the Jap Guadal- 
canal operations are conducted. But 
Nimitz and the Navy command the 
Guadalcanal show. There very definite- 
ly should not be Army shows, Navy shows, 
air shows, Marine shows, but one show. 
A coordinated show, under one com- 
mander. 

The necessity for this is elemental, ob- 


Second. The second measure: More 
ships, more equipment, more men before 
ime runs out, before the Japs consoli- 
date. Time is not on our side; time is 
against us, and, again according to the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. Maas], 
we must modify to some extent the basic 
strategy which designates Mr. Hitler 
public enemy No. 1 and which gives AlA 
priority to Europe. We are too far down 
the path, too deeply committed to 
change the basic strategy now, although 
might still divert more forces from 
many other fronts without abandon- 
the global war. We must cut down 
some of these many fronts and concen- 
trate in the Pacific now. If we do not, 
we probably will be beaten in the Pa- 
cific and eventually beaten by the savage 


yellow 


we 


our 
j 






crusade, 
The Japs are vulnerable—now. Ex- 
d, spread thin, with air and naval 
losses of no mean proportions. If hit 
nov 
Naturally, the gentleman from Minne- 
Mr. Maas] has received some criti- 
m. Almost any bold, courageous step 
‘riticized by those less bold, less coura- 
eous and less wise. There are naturally 
elements in the Army, Navy, and 
stration who resent criticism of 
‘s and actions which have not suc- 
But we are in a war. Men are 
led, and it is no time to quibble, 
to be squeamish about hurt feelings, in- 
-d pride, or careers. The gentleman 


cnTto 
VA 


me 


polic Lf 





from Minnesota (Mr. Maas], to my way 
of thinking, made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the conduct of the war. 
Only keen appraisal, constructive criti- 
cism, prompt decisive action can win 


wars. If some methods fail, if some poli- 
‘ies fall down, let us try new ones. The 
nan from Minnesota [Mr. Maas] 
vered weaknesses, has offered 
constructive criticism. By so doing, he 
is done more toward the actual conduct 
the war than any other Member of 
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Maas] our respect and our grati- 
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Recognizing the Issue at Stake.” In this 
article, Mr. Sullivan states the issue so 
clearly that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, and I invite not only my colleagues 
but the people of the country at large to 
read the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PENDING PoLL-TAx BILL 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
ON RECOGNIZING THE ISSUE AT STAKE 


Last Saturday in the Senate the bill sched- 
uled for consideration was what is called the 
poll-tax bill. When the Senate opened only 
26 Senators were present, less than a quorum. 
Thereupon Democratic Leader BARKLEY moved 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
“arrest” absent Members. his led to star- 
tling headlines and radio brevities. That the 
whole story be understood is vital to every 
citizen of every State. 

The poll tax is a requirement in eight 
States that citizens pay a small tax as a 
qualification for voting, usually $1 or $1.50. 
I have said “eight States,” not “eight South- 
ern States”—though in fact the States still 
keeping the poll tax at this time are south- 
ern. But at one time the poll tax, or an 
equivalent requirement that the voter own 
taxable property, existed in practically all 
the older States. Some Northern States kept 
the poll tax, sometimes called a “head tax,” 
until recent years. Some Northern States 
still require that the voter be not a pauper— 
they deny the vote to State charges. Grad- 
ually, such requirements have been dropped 
by most States. Southern States have been 
dropping the poll tax—Louisiana and Florida 
have dropped it within the past few years. 
Tennessee is about to drop it. 

The poll tax is being abolished by local 
action, by the States themselves, voluntarily. 
By this bill, if passed, Congress would assert 
that the Federal Government has power to 
dictate qualifications for voting in any and 
every State, as respects voting for President, 
Vice President, and Members of Congress. 
When and if a Senator from New York, for 
example, votes for this bill, that Senator 
asserts that the Federal Government has the 
right to fix the qualifications for voting in 
New York. And so as to every one of the 48 
States. 

At present, every State fixes its own quali- 
fications, and each has different qualifications. 
These varying qualifications deal with length 
of residence required, in the State, and in the 
voting district; length of time a voter must 
have registered preceding the election; ability 
to read and write; the right of one citizen to 
challenge another when he appears at the 
polls; and other qualifications. 

Fixing the qualifications for voting is the 
most fundamental right a State has. Once 
that right is taken away, a State can hardly be 
called a government at all. And once Con- 
gress takes away this right, it is hard to con- 
ceive any right it cannot take away. Taking 
this right from the States would be the begin- 
ning of a process by which the States would 
become little more than geographical desig- 
nations, such as “New England” or “the Mid- 
dle West.”” As it was put by Senator GrorcE 
of Georgia, “I do not see how in the long 
run the dual system of government can pre- 








vail in America if the present tendency to 
invade the States shall continue 
What is at stake in the pending bill in 


Congress is the existence of the States as units 
of government 
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way in America a tendency toward revolution 
in G ‘rnment As Senator CoNNALLY, of 
Tex put it, “We are in a great struggle for 
represen ve government, constitutional in 
form.” Cne line along wil > tendency 
moves is toward reduction of the power and 
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functions of State and local government— 
with corresponding enlargement of Federal 
power. This issue—centralization of govern- 
ment at Washington—is at the very heart of 
the pending bill. 

For clarity of thinking and removal of 
prejudice, one widespread misconception 
should be removed. In radio news and press 
headlines dealing with the pending bill, the 
words “race” and “race discrimination” ap- 
pear. Some advocates of the pending bill 
charge that the poll tax discriminates against 
Negroes. This is not true. The poll-tax laws, 
where they exist, apply to all. Any Negro can 
pay the poll tax and vote, and many do, 
precisely the same as whites. Such discrimi- 
nation as does exist in some Southern States 
is not done by the poll tax, and would not be 
removed by the pending bill. 

What is said here is necessarily brief, and 
omits much. It is said that opposition to the 
pending bill will take the form of a filibuster. 
By whatever name, it is imperative that there 
be time enough and debate enough to make 
the country fully acquainted with the bill and 
its effects. The debate ought to include dis- 
cussion by those Republican Senators, and 
<n Democratic ones, who oppose the 





Portland, Oreg., Wins Another “First” in 
War Bond Sales and Also in Liberty 
Ship Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report that the city of Portland, 
Oreg., in my district, has achieved first 
honors again in two important partic- 
ulars in the prosecution of our war effort. 
Portland has just been awarded “first 
honors” in its enviable national record of 
selling war bonds, according to the report 
recently issued by Ray Conway, Admin- 
istrator for the Oregon War Savings 
Staff. 

In another field of our war prosecution 
we have continued to lead the Nation, 
namely, in construction of Liberty ships. 
The Kaiser Oregon yard _ recently 
launched its ninety-fifth Liberty ship and 
is displaying five stars to indicate it has 
won the award presented by the Mari- 
time Commission five times by reason 
of its record of efficiency and speed in 
ship construction. John P. Frey, Presi- 
dent of the International Metal Trades 
Council, at the presentation of the award, 
said: 

Victory in the war will not be won by 
statesmen, but upon the battlefields and in 
the seven seas. We are the greatest people 
in the world and we will not be defeated, but 
we must use our genius to produce arms for 
our fighting men. 

Our one bottleneck was our lack of ships. 
So it remained for this remarkable shipyard, 
headed by a genius for production, to lead 
the way toward producing ships in the 
United States. You must keep up the good 


work. 

One more thing—I know nothing more 
stimulating then your 1 rds You have 
forced others to try to 1 h up to your 
standard they will not be ashamed. And 


you have raised your standards even higher, 
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Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include an excerpt from the Portland 
Oregonian, appearing in its issue of No- 
vember 12, 1942, discussing the awards 
to which I have referred: 


Kaiser Yarps Ser ReEcorps—First, TuHIsp, 
FIFTH PLACES WON FoR OCTOBER 


Kaiser-managed shipyards ranked first, 
third, and fifth in the race to build Liberty 
ships fastest during the month of October, 
according to an official Maritime Commission 
release. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation ranked 
first, reducing its average all-over completion 
time for 12 Liberty ships delivered to 40.7 
days. The Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, 
Inc., at Baltimore, Md., ranked second, aver- 
aging 45.3 days for 4 ships delivered last 
month, 

The Kaiser-managed Permanente Metals 
Corporation Richmond Yard No. 2, Richmond, 
Calif., where the “7-day ship” now is being 
built ranked third with an average of 53.3 
days for 10 ships, while California Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, Wilmington, Calif., ranked 
fourth with an average of 55 days for 12 
ships. 

ANOTHER YARD FIFTH 

Another Kaiser yard, Permanente Metals 
Corporation Richmond Yard No. 1, ranked 
fifth with an average of 66 days for 7 ships. 

Other averages follow: North Carolina Ship- 
building Co., Wilmington, N. C., six ships, 
69.2 days; Houston Shipbuilding Corporation, 
four ships, 84.3 days; Alabama Drydock & 
Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala., two ships, 94.5 
days; Delta Shipbuilding Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, four ships, 96.5 days; W. A. Bechtel 
Co., Sausalito, Calif., one ship, 126 days; 
Scuth Portland Shipbuilding Corporation, 
South Portland, Maine, three ships, 1713 
days. 

The Maritime Commission said the October 
record of 65 Liberty ships totaling 682,500 
deadweight tons indicates that President 
Roosevelt's announced goal of 8,000,000 tons 
of new shipping in 1942 will be reached. 


Mr. Speaker, during my recent visit to 
my district, after an absence of 13 
months, during the lull in the congres- 
sional program, I was amazed to see the 
remarkable progress that has been made 
in the construction of plants for the man- 
ufacture of war material. Not only the 
immense hydroelectric projects in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, which are now going 
full speed ahead, in furnishing hydro- 
electric power for the turning of the 
wheels of war industry, but also in the 
production of aluminum, forest products, 
and, above all, ship construction, the 
Oregon plants have been making similar 
records. Not only the Kaiser yards, to 
which I have referred, but the Willa- 
mette Iron & Steel, the Albina yards, 
Commercial Iron Workers, Poole & Mc- 
Gonigle, as well as many others, have 
been making equally rapid strides. 





Citation of Walter Winchell 
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OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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RecorD an article from the New York 
Mirror regarding the awarding of a cita- 
tion to Walter Winchell by the California 
Department of the American Legion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CALIFORNIA LEGION HONORS WINCHELL 


An Americanism citation for “outstanding 
patriotic service in exposing and destroying 
enemy activities in the United States during 
the crucial months of 1941 and 1942” was 
awarded to Walter Winchell by the American 
Legion, Department of California, seven- 
teenth district. 

In notifying Winchell of the citation, Ben 
S. Beery, chairman of the Americanism com- 
mittee, wrote: 

“The presentation was approved with great 
enthusiasm. 

“We have always felt that the work you 
have done in exposing the enemies in our 
midst has been most effective and has re- 
sulted in a definite curtailment of enemy 
activity.” 





Iron Ore in Northern Minnesota and lis 
Relation to the War and Post-War Ef- 


forts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, it re- 
quires no argument to support the state- 
ment that iron ore is essential to the 
winning of the war, and that in the post- 
war period it is essential to our economic 
progress. Most of the iron ore used in 
the manufacture of iron in the eastern 
steel mills and elsewhere comes from 
northern Minnesota. Without this iron, 
the tanks, guns, and other implements 
of war could not be made. Iron, in war 
and in peace times is of vital interest to 
the American people. 


On May 20, 1942, Elmer Davis, director 
of the Mines Experiment Station of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., submitted a report dealing with 
the iron ore problem in the United States, 
but particularly with reference to nor- 
thern Minnesota. This report was trans- 
mitted to the Materials Division of the 
War Production Board. It is factual and 
challenges consideration. Mr. Davis has 
performed a fine, outstanding public 
service, and those interested in the ques- 
tions vital to America will do well to read 
this document. 

In brief, Mr. Davis points out that in 
northern Minnesota there are high-grade 
ores and low-grade ores. The high-grade 
ores have a content of perhaps 50 per- 
cent of iron ore, while the low-grade ores 
hay have a content of 30 percent of iron 
ore. The present program is to mine 
the high-grade ores, because it would be 
too expensive to mine the low-grade ores 
and process them so as to eliminate sand, 
and so forth, and bring the ore content 
up to the percentage of the high-grade 
ores, Mr. Davis further pointed out that 
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there are enormous deposits of low-grade 
ores that cannot now be processed into 
“concentrates” because methods of doing 
this are still in an experimental stage, 
and additional experiments must be 
made. Unless steps are taken to find 
ways to utilize the low-grade ores, we 
face the problem in the very near future 
of the exhaustion of the high-grade ore 
deposits, and iron ore will have to be ob- 
tained from foreign countries. 

Mr. Davis believes that the low-grade 
iron ores should be utilized as quickiy 
as possible and thus conserve the high- 
grade ore deposits. his is certainly 
a problem on which the United States 
Government can and should spend some 
money and, if necessary, subsidize the 
mining of low-grade ores that are now 
available. Further, experiments should 
be carried on in an effort to make it 
possible to use the vast low-grade iron 
ore deposits which cannot now be proc- 
essed. I repeat, that Mr. Davis has ren- 
dered a great public service in his re- 
port to the War Production Board. [I 
regret that this Government agency has 
taken no steps along the lines Mr. Davis 
has pointed out. 

THE BABEITT EXPERIMENT 


Many years ago people interested in 
mining iron ore constructed a plant at 


Babbitt, Minn. This plant produced 
magnetic taconite concentrated ore, 


Taconite is another name for low-grade 
ores. The plant operated successfully 
for a time, but it was found that the 
cost of producing the concentrates was 
too great to permit the sale of the prod- 
uct in competition with the high-grade 
ores. Operations were suspended. 
RESERVE MINING CO 


In June 1942 the Reserve Mining Co, 
made application to the War Production 
Board to rehabilitate the old Babbitt 
plant and put it into operation for the 
purpose of making a high-grade concen- 
trate from magnetic taconite and thereby 
furnish a product that could be supplied 
to the steel mills and relieve the present 
program of exhausting the high-grade 
iron ore deposits. Facts were presented 
to the W. P. B. officials showing the 
vital importance of this application. It 
was pointed out that when the time 
comes in the near future that there are 
no more high-grade ores available nu- 
merous mining communities and tens of 
thousands of people living there will face 
disaster. Either we must solve the prob- 
lem of using the iron-ore concentrates 
or get our iron ore from foreign coun- 
tries. The utilization of low-grade ores 
will make it possible for our mining dis- 
tricts to continue in operation over a 
long period of time. 

Everyone in America uses steel prod- 
ucts of some kind, and is interested in 
and affected by this matter. 

WAR PRODUCTION BOARD REJECTS PROJECT 


Under date of October 27, 1942, I was 
advised that the War Production Board 
had rejected the application of The Re- 
serve Mining Co. This was a great 
disappointment to me. In the light of 
he report of Mr. Davis I do not think 
that the action of the War Production 
Board can be justified. I cannot believe 
that the War Preduction Board officials 
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had all of the facts before them when 
they made this unfortunate decision. 
The matter ought to have their further 
consideration. The opening of the Bab- 
bitt mine would contribute to the success 
of our war effort, and wou!d contribute to 
the success of our war effort, and would 
contribute to the economic advantage of 
our own people. This is a problem for 
the United States Government as well 
as for the State of Minnesota. 

I quote from a part of Mr. Davis’ un- 
answerable report, wherein he says: 

Unless new large ore supplies are made 
availabie in the Lake Superior district within 
the next few years, the great steel indus- 
try now dependent upon lake ores is fac- 
ing drastic curtailment of production. The 
only ore supply of anything like sufficient 
magnitude to take the place of the rapidly 
disappearing open pit mine ore is the enor- 
mous quantity of magnetic taconite concen- 
trate that can be made available. It is of the 
utmost importance that a start be made im- 
mediately, to work out the best technique, 
and demonstrate the commercial possibilities 
of concentrating this low-grade rock. 


I do not have exact figures at this 
moment, but the requirements of ore 


from the district for this year is 100,000,- 
C00 tons, and before the season ends, 
that much iron ore will go down the 
Lakes to Gary, to Chicago, and the east- 
ern steel mills. They are dependent on 
it, or else must get their ore from for- 
elen countries. 

I again quote from the report of Mr. 
Davis: 

It is shocking to realize that in a com- 
paratively few years the great steel industry 
dependent upon lake shipments will find it- 
self short of the necessary ore to meet emer- 
steel requirements. 





gency 


This problem of processing low-grade 
ores is not one in which my district aloue 
is interested. Every Member of Congress 
is directly concerned by this pending 
shortage of iron ore. The implications 
are pointed out clearly and forcibly in 
an article in the Saturdey Evening Post 
by Warner Olivier under date of Novem- 


ber 14, 1942. Mr. Olivier headlines, 
backed up by facts in the body of the 
article, states that our fabulous de- 
Vosits of high-grade iron ore, which cre- 


ated America’s age of steel will be gone 
in a few more years. 





Commemoration of Fifty-sixth Anniver- 
sary of Dedication of the Statue of 
Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
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SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 

Mr MEAD. Mr. Pré sident, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in the 


ReEcorD several statements made in con- 
nection with the ceremony sponsored by 
the American Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Foreign-Born to commemorate 
the fifty-sixth anniversary of the dedica- 








tion of the Statue of Liberty, held at 
Bedloe Island on October 28, 1942. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HON. FRANCIS BIDDLE, UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Fifty-six years ago today, Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, thanked the 
people of the free Republic of France for the 
gift of the Statue of Liberty. He said, “In- 
stead of grasping in her hand thunderbolts 
of terror and death, she holds aloft the light 
which illumines the way to man’s enfran- 
chisement.” Today the fire of her torch has 
been transmitted into action on battle- 
grounds around the world. We in America 
have not forgotten that this lovely image 
standing at the threshold of our country was 
built out of the contributions of peasants and 
workmen across the sea; we have not forgotten 
that the heart which quickened at the sight 
of it was the heart of the common man of 
all nations. France, as she once was, has 
fallen, but a free France lives on, and fights 
on. The peasant and the workman of that 
nation and of all others will one day witness 
fulfillment of the promise symbolized in that 
uplifted torch. 

Frederic Bartholdi, the sculptor who de- 
voted his fortune and his career to the re- 
alization of this dream, created a thing of 
beauty out of copper and iron. But liberty 
is also a dream in men’s hearts everywhere. 
When the forces that now threaten perman- 
ent disenfranchisement are defeated, it will 
be the task of America and the nations al- 
lied with her to bring this dream to fruition 
throughout the world. This, I believe, is the 
meaning we May now read into the inspir- 
ing gesture of the raised torch which immi- 
grant eyes no longer behold. When the great 
prize of man’s freedom is won in both war 
and peace, men of other lands will have no 
need of crossing the ocean to these shores 
to find it. The Statue of Liberty will then 
stand with meaning enhanced a thousand- 
fold. She will be the symbol, not of a na- 
tion, but of the world. 





HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 

It is symbolic that the Statue of Liberty 
towers over the harbor of the greatest city 
in the Western Hemisphere. For the New 
World, particulariy the United States, was 
created by freedom-loving men from all over 
the earth And their great creation—the 
creation of your ancestors and mine—still 
stands, powerful and indestructible, a chal- 
lenge to our enemies and a promise to our 
friends. 


HON. EARL G. HARRISON, UNITED STATES COM- 
MISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION 
I am glad to have this opportunity to com- 

ment on the celebration your organization 
is having in connection with the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of the dedication of the Statue 
of Liberty. I cannot imagine a better time 
for such a celebration. Now, more than at 
any other period in the history of our Na- 
tion, the Statue of Liberty symbolizes 
dramatically the principles and ideals of 
freedom-loving people. 

The Statue of Liberty was the first thing 
on the horizon that mean America to the 
millions of immigrants who have come to our 
country since it was first erected. It held 
out to them the hope of security and happi- 
ness. Today our foreign-born are Americans 
in every sense of the word, and they are 
demonstrating that fact by their whole- 
hearted participation in the war effort; in 
the task of keeping the torch of liberty 
burning for the sake of freemen everywhere. 
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ARCHIBALD M'LEISH, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


A people of Europe gave this statue to the 
American people to symbolize what they and 
we had fought for—liberty. During the long 
years of peace it stood here at the end of the 
Atlantic as a promise to the peoples of Europe, 
a signature of freedom in the American sky. 
Now at night this statue is dark against the 
sky because a ruthless enemy has struck at 
our freedom and the freedom of all the peo- 
ples of the world. But it will not remain 
dark. 

It was always a big statue and what it 
offered was as wide as the American earth 
and as strong as the American people were 
strong. ‘Today it stands for something bigger 
than itself, bigger even than America, bigger 
than nations. It is the huge sign of the 
world’s faith that freedom will survive this 
trial as it has survived other trials, and will 
humble these enemies as it has humbled 
all its enemies before. 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD, UNITED STATES SENATE 


While ever significant throughout the years 
of its proud history, the Statue of Liberty on 
this anniversary with our beloved Republic 
at war becomes more important because of 
its greater emphasis on ali those who love 
the liberty it symbolizes. It provides an 
opportunity for our people to rededicate 
themselves to the principles of democracy 
born here in 1776 as well as to the “four 
freedoms” of the Atlantic Charter for which 
we are now waging war against the totali- 
tarian powers of the earth. 

The foreign-born of our population in- 
spired by its lofty symbolism will embrace 
this opportunity to pledge both their un- 
selfish devotion to the preservation of the 
principles for which our Nation stands and 
their faith in the assurance of victory for the 
United Nations in the present war against 
aggression. 





WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR 


The ideals which gave birth to our Nation 
are identical with those for which we are 
fighting today and which are symbolized by 
the Statue of Liberty. To those who have 
come to America in search of a new home and 
a better life, the inspiring statue standing 
in New York Harbor has seemed a beacon 
light. When we in America view the plight 
of those unfortunates in other lands who are 
under the domination of brute forces we are 
increasingly grateful for all that American 
liberty means and we are ever more deter- 
mined that freedom shall not perish from 
the earth. 

Those who have come to America know 
that freedom in our land means the right to 
live and work and worship according to the 
dictates of our own conscience. It means 
equality of opportunity for economic inde- 
pendence and freedom from discrimination 
because of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude as guaranteed by our own Consti- 
tution. These principles of liberty are a 
priceless heritage and a solemn trust of the 
American people whether they are citizens 
by birth or adoption. Ours is a cosmopolitan 
land made up of citizens who have either 
come to our shores of their own volition or 
whose parents migrated to the New World in 
search of the right to live in the American 
way. All these children of America enjoy the 
rights of citizenship to which the native- 
born are heir. The figure of a woman in the 
Statue of Liberty exemplifies the spirit of 
motherhood as our Nation must seem to those 
who come to her through adoption. The 
torch in her hand beckons those coming to 
America’s shores for the first time and those 
eturning from foreign lands. It means that 
here is a home and protection from persecu- 
tion and intolerance which has marked the 
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beginnings of life for many in other coun- 
tries of the world. 

This celebration of the 56th anniversary 
of the dedication of the Statue of Liberty is 
a most appropriate occasion for rededica- 
tion to the ideals for which that statue stands, 
both for the foreign-born and the native- 
born. 


_—— 


PHILIP MURRAY, PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


This anniversary of the dedication of the 
Statue of Liberty is an occasion for all 
Americans to rededicate themselves to the 
principles of democracy and freedom on which 
our country is founded. 

To many generations of immigrants, their 
first glimpse of the Statue of Liberty has 
represented the welcome of a country in 
which they may be free from persecution and 
oppression and may enjoy the liberties and 
opportunities of a free country. 

During the present world struggle of the 
freedom-loving peoples, we in America should 
be particularly mindful of our obligations and 
responsibilities to the people who have come 
to our shores from all quarters of the globe 
and have contributed their loyal efforts to 
the building of our country and the preser- 
vation of its institutions. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is founded on the truly American principle of 
organizing all workers regardless of race, 
creed, color, or nationality and assuring them 
equal rights and opportunities. We strenu- 
ously oppose all forms of discrimination 
against the foreign-born, whose labor is just 
as much needed to win this war as is the 
labor of native-born Americans. 

This is the stand that all good Americans 
must take today, more than ever before, in 
defense of our democratic traditions and for 
the sake of national unity and victory. 





Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, November 15, the Austrian Nation 
commemorated the feast of its patron 
saint, the margrave Leopold of Austria. 
As an Austrian ruler and defender of the 
country’s independence, he was pro- 
claimed patron saint and protector of 
Austria in 1485—on the eve of another 
dreadful invasion of Vienna by the Hun- 
garian King, Martinus Corvinus. 
then, Lecpold’s Day—on November 15— 
is a national feast day, manifesting the 
Austrian people’s will to be respected as 
a nation. 

No change of government could—or 
ever did—depose St. Leopold. For he— 
like St. Patrick to the Irish and St. An- 
drew to the Scot—is the symbol of the 
Austrian Nation, and through dark or 
happy years is the protector of the spirit 
of AuStria. 

As a Representative from a State of 
this Union whose people are, to a very 
high percentageyof Austrian stock, I feel 
it my duty to speak on the occasion of St. 
Leopold’s Day in behalf of the brave Aus- 
trian nation. Pennsylvania, like all 
Americans from Austrian extract, come 


Since | 


from the same ancestors who once settled 
in Austria and laid the foundation of a 
thousand years of proud history in cen- 
tral Europe. 

Many times in past history, Austria had 
to face and to suffer invasions such as 
those of the Turkish or Napoleonic 
Wars—but always this country emerged 
from the crisis and continued to be, what 
it was in God’s mind—“a hoard of peace 
and a stone wall of Europe’s defense.” 

Today Austria is again an invaded 
country. Silenced by Hitler when this 
usurper started his march of conquest on 
March 11, 1938, it is little wonder that 
the Nazis suppressed the century-old 
feast of St. Leopold, for this courageous 
margrave once refused to accept the 
German crown in order to prevent Aus- 
tria from being drawn into the policy of 
the German Empire. 

As free Americans, and citizens of a 
free country that is pledged to restore 
freedom to the _ suppressed people 
throughout the world, we not only have 
the right, not only the duty, but the very 
realistic urgency to raise our voice as the 
faithful attorneys of enslaved Austria. 

Yes; it is our right, for the restoration 
and defense of liberty is our task. It is 
our duty, for we solemnly promised the 
fulfillment of the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter and the Declaration by the 
United Nations, and there is a realistic 
urgency, for it is of greatest importance 
to have Austria on our side in this tre- 
mendous strive. 

Yes; it is realism and it is necessary. 

Is there anyone who still thinks that 
Hitler, when he invaded Austria, did it 
only for nationalistic reasons—fulfilling 
his “final” and “last” claim? 

There once were people who could be 
deceived by Hitler’s propaganda and who 
did not listen to the last warning appeals 
of the sacrificed Austrian Nation. But 
now we all know that Hitler had to take 
this and no other countryin order to start 
his cruel march of conquest. It was not 
a question of so-called common nation- 
ality—one of the Nazi slogan-narcotics 
used to lull into sleep the appeasers and 
isolationists. Hitler, without the opposi- 
tion of the great European powers, would 
have taken Austria, no matter what race 
inhabited her or what languages they 
might have spoken, for he needed this 
part of Europe for the success of his 
strategy. 

I am no typewriter strategist, I am but 
an American who did his duty in the last 
war and fought in France; but I recall 
what Churchill said on March 14, 1938, 
just 3 days after the Nazis had entered 
Austria. He said: 

The Nazi mastery of Vienna dominates all 
the roads, railways, and rivers. * * * 
Vienna, the ancient capital of a once mighty 
empire, is the ganglion nerve center of the 
trade and communications of all countries of 
the Danube Basin, and others besides. 


From everything we experienced in Eu- 
rope, since the fatal fall of Vienna in 
March 1938, it inevitably proves that 
Churchill was right. 

Hitler seized Austria and made her 
the dominating fortress—using the nat- 
ural sources of this country such as ore, 
aluminum, wood, electricity, and man- 
power, to build up an arsenal of conquest 
in the very heart of Europe. Do not 
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forget—Austria is the center in Hitler’s 
war rnachine. From there the lines of 
supply extend almost equally long to the 
north, to the east, to the west, and to 
the south. It makes no _ difference 
whether the armament is to be shipped 
to the Russian front, to the French At- 
lantic coast, to Italy, or to the Balkans. 
On the other hand, up to date, these 
armament centers in Austria are still far 
enough from being effectively attacked 
by long-range bombers. It is not suf- 
ficient to bomb the Rhineland alone since 
Hitler, in 1938, systematically built up 
another war industry center in Austria. 

Here is our realistic necessity; we have 
to soften the inner fortress and the cen- 
tral arsenal of Hitler’s strategic system. 
We need Austria on our side. Especially 
when our countrymen are fighting so gal- 
lantly in North Africa. 

Hitler has to be beaten—not only on 
the actual fighting fronts, but we must 
also destroy, in advance, his supply sys-~ 
tem, his strongholds of possible retreat, 
Austrians are not enemy aliens. By stat- 
ing this, our administration not only did 
what is just and evident, but it made the 
very important first step of a develop- 
ment which will enable others to follow. 
Austrian soldiers who have been forced 
to serve with the German Army can be of 
great advantage for our cause—if we do 
what we should do, namely, encourage 
them by stating our friendly policy of 
liberation. Let them know they will not 
be treated as Germans if taken prisoners. 
Tell them no reprisals will be made 
against Austrian prisoners for German 
cruelties against Allied prisoners of war. 
Let us accept the Austrian soldiers for 
what they are—forced victims, like the 
Czeck laborers, the French workers, or 
the Norwegian sailors, who are forced 
to prepare and transport the ammunition 
for their suppressors. 

Encouraging Austrians means the 
weakening of Hitler. There are many 
cases known of Austrian soldiers secretly 
collaborating with the people in Norway, 
Holland, France, Greece, and other con- 
quered nations. They are the secret al- 
lies of the suppressed nations. Why not 
proclaim, openly, that they are allies of 
those who fight for their liberation? 
Why not tell this by radio and by means 
of secret warfare to the Austrian Na- 
tion at home? Every act of sabotage be- 
hind Hitler’s front lines, every slow-down 
and resistance is to our advantage. They 
must not shed their blood uselessly, but 
we should keep them informed and con- 
fident that we will not let them down 
or forget them and that we shall thank 
them for what those unknown heroes do 
for our common freedom. 

There are many newcomers from Aus- 
tria in our country, and they are anxious 
to further the cause of their former 
homeland. This is fair and quite com- 
prehensible, and there is a good way to 
do this—by following the example of 
those Austrians who helped build our Na- 
tion—by becoming good Americans. 

I honestly believe that every immi- 
grant, who stated his intention to become 
an American citizen, should follow this 
way. By concentrating their full ability 
on the cause of their new American 
homeland, they are continuing the proud 
tradition of their brothers and ancestors 
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on the other side of the Atlantic, of being 
loyal citizens. By doing this, they are 
also helping their former compatriots in 
the best way, for they are helping to win 
this war and liberate their native Euro- 
pean country. These immigrants have 
decided to become Americans. It is 
working democracy to watch, as Ameri- 
cans, that their native country and the 
people over there will be free—as free as 
these refugees here—to decide their fu- 
ture government, for it is up to them and 
to none of us, either American by birth 
or by choice, to make this decision for 
them. 

Many of these newcomers, together 
with many Americans of Austrian des- 
cent, offer qualifications which we could 
use and which we need. Who knows bet- 
ter how to climb the Alps than the Aus- 
trian Alpinists? Austrian engineers, 
Austrian professors, Austrian experis 
were trained in anti-Nazi warfare from 
1933 to 1938. These advantages are in 
our hands. We should use them to their 
full capacity. There is sometimes red 
tape and misunderstanding with regard 
to the possibility of enlisting Austrians in 
our war machine. I am sure Hitler 
would take advantage of any and all pos- 
sibilities at his hand. 

Austria was the stepping stone of 
Hitler’s conquest and she still is one of 
his best and most fortified strongholds 
and arsenals. 

Austria needs us to become a free coun- 
try again, but we need Austria, too, to 
blow up Hitler’s fortress and to wreck the 
center of his armament. 

Let us make the Austrian nation con- 
fident—lIet them have faith in us. 

An attack on southern Europe can te 
helped considerably with Austria’s assist- 


ance. Hitler can fortify the Brenner 
Pass, fearing the invasion of Italy by our 
American troops, but he shall not hold 


the Brenner in the Tyrolian Aips when 
the Austrian people will become our fully 


allied consort. 

For the sake of the liberation of the 
Greeks, the Serbs, the Croats, the Slo- 
venes, the Czecks, and the Slovaks—for 


the sake of all the suppressed nations in 
Europe—Austria must rise again. 

Every time I hear Beethoven’s victory 
symphony, with the inspiring message of 
freedom, I remember that he was an Aus- 
trian and his symphony reflects the Aus- 
trian spirit. We would be untrue if we 
cid not claim this nation as our friend 
and ally—a people whose music gave us 
the anthem of t United Nations, the 
symphony of freedom and Victory. 

Our Ally may she live. 


-_ 
Ait 


Austria—long 





Money Is Gold in Any Language 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a, Fl as . m4 ‘ 
Monday, November 16, 1942 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


Speaker, a simple k 
finance appeared in th 


yn in international 
e press last Friday 





that should be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the House. In my humble opinion, 
this story offers mere sound economics 
than has been expressed in a dozen 
speeches I have heard. Under permission 
previously granted by the House, I submit 
it for the record: 


GOLD COIN APPEARS AS DOUGHBOYS’ ALLY IN 
NORTH AFRICA—DESERT TRIBESMAN TRUSTS 
YELLOW METAL AND NO OTHER FORM OF 
MONEY 


Gold ccin, long a stranger to the American 
palm, is working its potent magic for the 
doughboys in North Africa. 

Now, official Washington claims that all it 
knows about the matter is what it reads in 
the papers, but it is willing to hazard a guess 
that a lot of the soldiers in the Expeditionary 
Force have been supplied with small amounts 
of gold piecos to help them out of tight spots. 

The hard yellow stuff has been mentioned 
at least twice in stories from the front. It 
gleamed briefly, but in large amount, in the 
tale of Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark's secret visit 
to the French colonies 3 weeks ahead of the 
invasion. Part of his equipment was $18,000 
in gold—and it was lost overboard. 

Then Lt. Roland F. Wooten, Jr., who made 
@ crash landing in the Algerian desert, was 
guided back to his base by two tribesmen, 
who were rewarded with cigarettes, candy, 
and gold pieces. 

In the opinion of the aforementioned per- 
sons who disclaim knowledge but are willing 
to guess, it’s fairly obvious that these two 
incidents are part of a general condition— 
General Clark and Lieutenant Wooten were 
hardly the two single individuals in the whole 
North African campaign who happened to 
find themselves in possession of gold, which 
may cr may not have been American coins. 

And there are obvious reasons. 

A desert tribesman, who never heard of 
Fort Knox, probably wouldn’t give a $10 bill 
a second sneer, but he knows gold when he 
, and trusts it where he wouldn’t trust 
anything else. 

Noted travelers in the desert have reported 
how the desert has a way of reducing the 
business of living to final simplicity. Black 
is black, white is white, honor is absolute, 
nothing is relative, and money is gold. 

So, gold coin apparently was just another 
detail in the careful and thoughtful planning 
that preceded the landing of American troops 
in North Africa. 


sees it 





Congress Should Have Agency To Investi- 
gate Government Departments in Waste 
and Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been interested in the creation of 
an organization of experts to supply the 
Congress with information concerning 
waste and extravagance in the executive 
branch of the Government. This mat- 
ter has been discussed on many occa- 
sions and various resolutions have been 
introduced from time to time, but unfor- 
tunately no final action has been taken. 

At the present time our colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
is urging consideration of the resolution 
he has introduced. During the present 


MISSOURI 
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Congress the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Disney], and the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LanHaM] have made speeches 
on this subject, and Mr. LanHam also 
introduced a resolution. I note where 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], has approved such a set-up in- 
dicating he felt it should be part of the 
Committee on Appropriations, as did Mr. 
DiIrKsEeNn and Mr. DISNEY. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said, this is not a new 
suggestion, but on the contrary has been 
advanced for years. 

Following the speech of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] in the 
present Congress and the introduction 
of a resolution and speech by the gentle- 
man from Texas, Representative Lan- 
HAM, I arranged a conference with sev- 
eral members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee at which the chairman and rank- 
ing Republican member were present. 
The Comptroller General, Mr. Warren, 
and several of his assistants likewise at- 
tended. At that conference I produced a 
copy of the Budget and Accounting Act 
and read a section wherein the authority 
to create such an organization under the 
Comptroller General is found. In other 
words, you need no authorization. It al- 
ready exists. All that is meeded is the 
money. Mr. Warren agreed if the Con- 
gress desired, and would give him suffi- 
cient funds, he could provide the organi- 
zation. He pointed out it would be no 
easy task, but above all, he would want 
men who had a thorough knowledge of 
the workings of the Government, assur- 
ances that the organization would be 
permanent, and the personnel to a large 
extent be subject to civil service. Mr. 
Warren said he would be required to get 
considerable of the personnel from Gov- 
ernment agencies and therefore must as- 
sure them their assignment was perman- 
ent and they would not loSe their civil- 
service status. 

Let it be remembered the Comptroller 
General is an agent of the Congress, in- 
dependent of the executive branch, in 
no way subject to the influence of any of- 
ficials, nor answerable to anyone other 
than Congress. Ata matter of fact, he 
makes investigations now, as the law 
provides, when requested to do so by 
congressional committees, but is handi- 
capped because Congress ha@s never given 
him sufficient funds for a proper organ- 
ization. 

At that meeting I pointed out where 
Undersecretary Daniel Bell, as Acting 
Director of the Budget, induced the Ap- 
propriations Committee to give him 
nearly $300,000 for an organization of 
this character for the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is functioning now but its 
findings remain with the Budget Bureau 
and are not submitted to the Congress. 
I have personally called attention to the 
Budget Director to certain conditions 
where there was a duplication of work 
and in one instance after an investigation 
changes were made which brought about 
an annual saving in excess of the amount 
appropriated for the organization. Mr. 
Bell’s testimony is of record in the hear- 
ings held by a subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. If we can pro- 
vide such an organization for the Budget 
we can do so for the Congress, 
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I regret the appropriation we urged for 
the Comptroller General was not included 
in a deficiency bill then pending as we 
suggested. I am convinced we will get 
nowhere if this organization is subject 
entirely to control by congressional ‘com- 
mittees. It belongs with the Comptroller 
General who is in fact a part of the Con- 
gress. The Comptroiler General has the 
power to require all Government agen- 
cies, with the exception of a few Govern- 
ment corporations, to produce all evi- 
dence called for and any employees he 
designates can enter and have access to 
the records. 

I can conceive of nothing that will be 
more beneficial, not only to the taxpay- 
ers, but to the Congress, to have this 
work done by the Comptroller General. 
It will increase efficiency, eliminate per- 
sonnel not needed, stop duplication of 
work as Well as waste and extravagance, 
thus saving large sums. I would like to 
see the Congress in the next deficiency 
bill give Mr. Warren a sufficient amount 
for this purpose. As I said, the authori- 
zation will be found in the Budget and 
Accounting Act. All that is needed now 
is the money. 

In conclusion it might be said that an 
organization of this character can also 
make investigation. that are now being 
made by select committees of the House 
and Senate. 





Oil Shortage 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion will soon face an oil shortage unless 
the Office of Price Administration looks 
at the matter more realistically and 
more intelligently than it is now doing. 
The cost of production of oil is in excess 
of the price realized from its sale. Un- 
less the producers of oil have the price 
raised, they cannot do the job. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this statement 
not only on my own responsibility but on 
the responsibility of statements made to 
me by those in official life and especially 
by statements made in the report filed 
by the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. 
Cole, in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
October 22. If you have not read it yot 
should, because the responsibility for an 
oil shortage will be in our faces soon and 
I for one am not going to take that 
responsibility; I am going to put the 
responsibility where it belongs, on the 
executive department—the O. P. A. 

The Nation is headed for an oil short- 
age. TI > of the material that 
propels the vehicles, and planes 
of war is not far distant. It can be ob- 
viated by intelligent action on the part 
of the executive departmen 

This information comes from all re- 


ships 


liable sources, including official sources. 
The gentleman from New York, Con- 





gressman CoLe, recently made a re- 
port to the President to this effect. It 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
October 22, 1942. Mr. Cote made this 
report as chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which 
Subcommittee has had jurisdiction for 
several years of matters pertaining to 
oil. He is one of the best informed men 
in the Nation on this subject. If the 
Members of the House will read his re- 
port, they will find that the danger is not 
only real but apparent. 

Some absurd suggestions about grant- 
ing a subsidy to drillers of oil wells have 
been made by the departments. Mr. 
COLE points out how impractical such a 
plan would be. If it were adopted, the 
drilling of wells would be for subsidies 
and not for oil. 

The oil men of this Nation cannot pro- 
duce oil for less than cost. Cost of pro- 
duction has gone up more than 35 cents 
a barrel since 1937, and there has been 
no attendant raise in prices. 

If the Office of Price Administration 
persists in its obdurate refusal to go 
ahead with this matter from a realistic 
and intelligent standpoint, we can look 
forward to an oil shortage that will im- 
pede the war effort. In order to fix the 
responsibility where it belongs, I expect 
to discuss this subject at length at an 
early date. 

I include in my remarks an article from 
the Tulsa (Oxla.) Tribune of November 
11, 1942, by Andrew Rowley which is 
informative on this subject. It follows: 

Or By ROWLEY 

LOW PRICE FORCING WELL ABANDONMENTS 

At a time when well completions in the 
United States so far this year are less than 60 
percent of what they were in the same period 
of 1941, many small, oil-producing wells are 
being abandoned because owners cannot af- 
ford to operate them longer at present prices 
for crude oil. This also at a time when all 
realize demand for oil for military and indus- 
trial purposes is bound to increase substan- 
tially due to far-flung military operations in 
which the United States and our military 
Allies are involved. 

For some time concern has been expressed 
by oil men as to the ability of the petroleum 
industry to supply all oils needed over an 
extended period of time unless an increase 
in price of crude oil is approved and the in- 
dustry is relieved of restrictions as to ma- 
terials and spacing which are hampering 
operations. 

‘In many States, stripper well production, 
or output from small producers, is the main 
source of oil being brought to the surface. 
It has been stated stripper well production 
is the backbone of the oil industry and fig- 
ures prove that to be true. A flowing well 
teday is a pumping stripper tomorrov 

The stripper-well situation is not confined 
to any particular oil-producing State. It is 

















general throughout the country. For « - 
ple, in Okl na out of the total daily e- 
oil allocation for October of 387,000 barrel 

stripper wells were allocated 217,325 barrels 
daily of this cutput, or more tha of the 
total production of the Sta remature 
abandonment of these small wells n nly 
will lose a vast future oil produc n to the 
Nation, but it will put many pr ers out 
of business and seriously affect the revenues 


of the State and Federal Government 
As a concrete example of what is takin 
lace in Oklahoma now, the Whitehill Oil 
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orporation 
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50 wells producing oil on a 280-acre lease in 
Rogers County. The wells were shallow pro- 
ducers, output coming from a 450-foot hori- 
zon, and the holes were cased. The property 
was developed, starting in October 1905, and 
most of the wells have been producing since 
1910. 

Production had dropped to such a low level 
owners of the property could not afford longer 
to operate it at present prices for crude cil. 
Cores taken on the property and the imme- 
diate vicinity showed conditions favorable to 
water flooding of the lease and immediate 
area, and engineers estimated under such a 
procedure an additional recovery of between 
1,000 and 1,500 barrels of oil per acre might 
be expected. 

However, the cost of water flooding the 
property would be such the owners were con- 
vinced they could not make expenses or costs 
unless crude-oil prices were increased sub- 
stantially above the present level of between 
$1.15 and $1.17 a barrel, which the crude from 
these wells brings. 

So we have a possible future oil production 
of between 280,000 and 420,000 barrels lost 
due to inability of operators to continue pro- 
ducing the wells because of low prices for 
their output and increasing costs. 

The Whitehill Oil Corporation on November 
1 shut down operations on another group of 
leases totaling 310 acres with 60 oil-producing 
wells, because the property no longer could be 
operated at a profit or even break-even figure 
The company figures on selling the wells for 
junk. 

Other smal! crude oil producers in this 
territory are reported as being confronted 
with the problem of abandcning their prop 
erties and selling their wells for junk because 
of low crude oil prices. 

Leon Henderson recently granted a 25-cent 
& barrel increase in crude oil prices covering 
about one-fourth of the Lima field in Ohio 
where the price had been $1.25 a barrel while 
crude from the rest of the field had been 
bringing $1.50 a barrel. Henderson stated 
the action was taken to prevent abandonment 
of wells as it had been determined the actual 
cost of producing the properties averaged 
$1.50 a barrel. So, even with the price raise 
granted, according to statements of Hender- 
son’s own office, those producers will have to 
continue operations without any profit what- 
ever. 

As this column has stated so fr 
Washington had better awaken quickly to the 
fact that a serious situation prevails in the 
oil industry and a price increase is neces- 








equently, 





sary to stimulate drilling and to prevent 
premature abandonment of oil-producing 
properties. 





Still No Unified Command in the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 


Monday, Nove 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, u I 
leave to extend my remarks in the Prc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by the gentleman from Minn a 
[Mervin J. Maas] over the radio on No- 
vember 12, 1942: 


Sos 1s 7 7 
mber 16, 1942 


We are still not winning 
Pacific. We have been 1 é fi 
Since Pearl Harbor. The Cc 
doesn’t realize ti r it 


all spring and summe! 


it. However, we won't even siart wi 
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until certain basic changes are made in our 
national policies. 

Because of an ill-advised policy of handling 
hews releases and war communiques in Wash- 
ington the public has been misled all along 
on the status of our military and naval oper- 
ations in the Pacific. Unjustified optimistic 
releases created the impression that all was 
proceeding well in our war with Japan. Our 
naval losses were played down and concealed 
from the public long after Japan knew all 
about them. Many disasters that have at- 
tended our military operations in the Pacific 
in recent months have been well known to 
everyone except the American public. Not 
only have our losses been played down and 
then made known only long aiter they oc- 
surred, but defeats and disasters have been 
twisted into being announced at the time 
as successes and victories for our forces, thus 
grossly misleading the American public. For 
instance, one naval battle was and still is 
publicly acclaimed as a great American vic- 
, when, in fact, our losses were greater 
d far more serious than those of the Japs. 
1e Japs knew this, of course, at the time. 
Misrepresentation of the facts was not to 
deny valuable information to the Japs, the 
knowledge of which might have aided them. 
In this case they were well aware of all the 








details. ‘he only effect of misrepresenting 
our losses and the outcome of the engage- 
ment was to fool the Americans and thereby 


give them a false sense of optimism. 
Another illustration is the naval disaster 
on the night of August 8 in the Solomon's 
when four heavy cruisers were sunk by the 
Japs—three American and one Australian. 
Even though our forces had warning many 
hours in advance, we still were caught totally 
unprepared. We suffered a disaster that 
night second only to Pearl Harber, but worse 
in one sense, since this time we had advance 
warning in time to have been prepared. The 
Japs struck that terrible night with almost 
unequaled daring and with perfect precision, 
inflicting major damage on our naval forces 
in Tulagi Harbor. The Japs, with only three 
cruisers and several destroyers, struck in the 
middle of the night, caught our fleet literally 
asleep, opened up with their deadly attack, 
and were gone out of range of our guns with- 
out ever even being fired upon by our ships. 
The whole thing was over in 8 minutes, 
leaving thousands of men helpless in the cold 
waters of Tulagi Harbor—an unbelievably 
large number dead or wounded. It was hours 
later before the last survivors were picked up. 
In a few minutes our well-star’'ed campaign 
in the Solomons turned from a brilliant 
offensive counter invasion of Jap territory 
into a hard, bitter, long drown-out offensive 
operation. What could and should have been 
the cpening of a blitz attack on the whole 
system of Jap island bases became in a few 


moments a desperate struggle of defense, at 
times becoming almost a second Bataan. 

Yet later after that major disaster, the 
a1 uncement was made from Washington 


vy had won a major naval victory 
van, dispersing their fleet, and quot- 
j nmunique, “with the loss of at 
least one cruiser sunk, and two cruisers dam- 
= i n public were cruelly misled 
given the impression that we had the 





Jap Navy on the run. There was no military 
purp served by so falsely interpreting the 
events of that night. The Japs knew that 
we 1 n't dispersed their fleet and hadn't 
€ 1 fired upon them. They knew that their 
cruis had successfully attacked a vastly 
superior American naval force. The excuse 
for cail lis disaster a victory was not to 
c t f from the Japs. They knew 

W S are ¢ i, it is long 
af they « r and, whether by design or 
mere repeated coincid such losses are 
aimost always made ~ublic coincident with 
the announcement of some current success, 
or at least optimistic prediction from Wash- 


ington, thus softening the blow. 
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Maybe officials in Washington conceal or 
twist the truth out of a fear of the effect on 
public morale. If they do, it shows that 
such officials just don’t understand Ameri- 
cans. Wecan take it! In fact, I believe that 
we can take it a lot better than these offi- 
cials. Possibly the motive for this policy of 
mishandling war facts is to keep from stirring 
up the people and Congress, in the fear that 
the people, through Congress, might force 
some reforms on the executive bureaus. The 
reasons may be from the best of intentions. 
Whatever the reasons, this misleading and 
oft-times false information about the prog- 
ress of the war emanating from Washington 
has two very dangerous effects: 

First, it creates a false sense of security 
and leads the public into believing that all is 
going well and that therefore no changes of 
any sort are necessary. To be told con- 
stantly that all is going well in our war, that 
we have turned-the tide, that we have the 
Japs on the run, and then to be informed 
that greater and greater sacrifices are neces- 
sary and that heretofore unexpected hard- 
ships must be imposed upon the public is 
just too confusing and does not make for 
good morale. Then when slowly the truth of 
our losses and military set-backs is revealed, 
it causes the public to lose more and more 
confidence in our Government. This further 
destroys public morale. 

The second effect, and one the seriousness 
of which cannot be overemphasized, is the 
spreading of dangerous rumors. Nothing so 
undermines public confidence and destroys 
all morale as the spread of unfounded rumors. 
Yet the inevitable result of a policy of con- 
cealing, grossly coloring, and delay in an- 
nouncing the true facts is to feed the mills 
of wild rumors. As soon as the public loses 
confidence in the war communiques from 
official sources, they begin first to discount 
and then to reverse every optimistic an- 
nouncement. When an unfortunate situa- 
tion is reported, the public at once assumes 
that it is really much worse than admitted. 
They frankly refuse to believe any good news. 

Thus, when the recent announcement was 
made in Washington that the Jap fleet with- 
drew from Guadalcanal, on every side one 
heard such remarks as, “I don’t believe it— 
just more bunk from Washington.” When 
the Allies broke through Rommel in Egypt 
a few days ago, the same open skepticism 
was expressed. This tendency must be 
checked at once. The only test that should 
be applied in releasing information that 
should permit concealment is if such in- 
formation is not known by the enemy and 
if his knowledge of the facts would hurt our 
cause. The moment he does know, or as 
soon as it will no longer aid him, we, the 
public, must be told all of the facts, good or 
bad, no matter how bitter the facts are. If 
the pecple know that they are getting all 
the news, and getting it promptly, there will 
be no occasion for unfounded rumors; and 
the harder the blow from bad news, the 
greater the unity of the American people and 
the more effective their united war effort 

The misleading information and optimism 
emanating from Washington all these past 
months, at least until the serious counter- 
attack by the Japs in the Solomons several 
weeks ago, created the impression that our 
military operations in the Pacific were going 
smoothly, and that after Pearl Harbor unity 
of command had been established in the 
Pacific and that that was functioning 
smoothly. As a matter of fact, things have 
not gone well in the Pacific, and there just 
is no unity of command in the Pacific. 
Japan has won the war if she just holds 
what she has already conquered. The bur- 
den is upon us to drive Japan back. She 
is now in possession of fabulously rich ter- 
ritory in Asia and the South Pacific. Her 
conquered resources in oil, tin, rubber, baux- 

etc., are unbelievably enormous. 





ite, iron, 
If Japan is permitted time to develop these 





wells and mines and convert them into her 
war production, we will never be able to 
defeat her in war, and in post-war trade, 
she will be able to out-produce and out-sell 
the rest of the world everywhere in the 
world. It will make little difference in the 
end who wins in Europe, we or Hitler, if the 
Japs win in the Pacific, for in 20 or 30 years 
a billion and a half Orientals, industrialized, 
organized, and mobilized by Japan, will over- 
run a war-devastated Europe and, finally, 
America, too. 

The least that would happen is that we 
would lose every market in the world, includ- 
ing our own at home, to an industrialized 
Japan. We could not compete with stolen 
resources and a cheap available labor in the 
Orient beyond the wildest fantasy of even 
a slave European labor. 

If Japan wins this war—and she has won 
it unless we can carry the war to her and 
drive the Japs back to their original island 
and deprive them of their fantastic new em- 
pire—the end of western civilization is here 
now. Time therefore is working against us. 
It is now all on the side of Japan. Every day 
that we fail to break through her constantly 
hardening ring of steel around her new em- 
pire brings alarming new dangers to our fu- 
ture and greatly increases the possibilities of 
our losing the real world war. What is tak- 
ing place in Europe is a terrible European war 
with dire consequences to us all, but what is 
taking place in the Pacific is not war at all, 
but the first mighty explosion of a truly world- 
wide revolution against the white man’s civili- 
zation. If we lose this revolution, the white 
man’s day is over. 

We can defeat Japan. We in America are 
capable of it. We have the resources, the 
manpower, the production, and the ingenuity. 
So far, however, we have lacked the organiza- 
tion and failed to concentrate our energies 
and forces. We are fighting dozens of sepa- 
rate wars all over the world. They are not co- 
ordinated and are not all part of one over-all 
plan to defeat our enemies. Many of these 
fronts are pressure fronts—that is, under- 
taken locally to satisfy various of our Allies, 
but not as part of a well-worked-out general 
war plan. Each United Nation is now de- 
manding a larger and larger share of our war 
production and more and more American 
troops to fight in their area. We are carry- 
ing on so many second fronts that we seem 
to have had little or nothing left with which 
to carry on our own first front in the Pacific. 

The Solomon’s campa‘gn was not well or- 
ganized and not followed up at all. I am 
disclosing no military secrets. The Japs well 
know all this. Our own Army and Navy 
have different ideas about the war in the 
Pacific, where it should be fought and how it 
should be carried on. The local commanders 
in the Pacific do not have sufficient over-all 
authority to order all branches into one plan 
for the whole Pacific; yet it is one operating 
area. Admiral Nimitz is in nominal com- 
mand, but General MacArthur has command, 
entirely independent of the Navy, of a vital 
sector of the Pacific. Admiral Nimitz’ naval 
forces, supporting his marines, captured 
Guadalcanal, but all of the enemy’s bases, 
from which Guadalcanal is daily attacked, 
are in MacArthur’s area; and Nimitz has no 
control over MacArthur’s forces. These two 
commanders of divided forces located 
thousands of miles apart from each other. 
Such Army forces as Nimitz does command 
are determined not by Nimitz but by the 
Army in Washington. 

Admiral King, the military head of our 
Navy, is one of the world’s outstanding naval 
leaders. If he is to win the naval war he 
must be backed up completely and given full 
authority. He has the ability and the ex- 
perience He must have a free hand and 
full support, however, if we expect him to do 
the job. The job is primarily an amphib- 
ious war, which means a fighting team of 
ships, troops, and airplanes under one com- 
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mand. 
to lead. 

A really united force with one war plan, 
under one commander, with adequate sup- 
plies, ships, planes, and troops can defeat 
Japan. Japan is vulnerable. She has been 
hurt and wounded badly. Freshly poured 
concrete has no strength. One can walk 
through it. But let it harden and the winds 
and tides cannot budge it. Japan's con- 
quests are freshly poured. We can break 
them now. Let them set, and we may never 
again have a chance to break them. 

There can be no effective unity of com- 
mand in the Pacific until there is first unity 
of command over our Army and Navy in 
Washington. If all of our various fronts are 
to be welded into one mighty united war 
effort that will win the total war, that unity 
of military effort must generate in Wash- 
ington. 

The Army and Navy are run separately, 
with separate staffs and separate plans. We 
can hardly expect a unified United Nations’ 
war effort until we have first unified our own 
forces. United and unified we can win this 
war. With divided commands and inde- 
pendent plans we will continue to lose it. 


It is essentially a job for the Navy 





Hon. James A. Farley 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 13, 1942 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorials, 
one from the Boston Post of November 5, 
1942, and the other from the Bridgeport 
Connecticut Telegram of November 6, 
1942: 

[From the Boston Post of November 5, 1942] 
STALWART IN DEFEAT 

Only the unknowing will figure the defeat 
of Bennett in New York as the end of Jim 
Farley. hat beloved figure of America’s po- 
litical life is still to be reckoned with. Some 
men gain by defeat. Sympathy swings to 
their side and they come back stronger than 
ever. This is particularly true of men who 
make no pretence of practicing statesman- 
ship when they are actually indulging in 
politics. This is true of men who are honest 
in their convictions, never dodge issues, take 
the right side even though it may hurt them, 
keep their word and hold their friends. This 
is true of Jim Farley, a political leader who 
is an honorable man, whose frankness is re- 
freshing and whose life, private and public, 
is beyond reproach. He went down against 
great odds, but he went down fighting. 
Otherwise he would not have keen Jim 
Farley, and by the same token he shall rise 
again, 


{From the Bridgeport Telegram of Noyember 
6, 1942] 
NO DISCREDIT TO FARLEY 
When the effort to nominate Senator MEAp 


for Governor of New York was thwarted by a 
Democratic convention which overwhelming- 
ly backed the leadership of Jim Farley and 
the candidacy of Attorney General Bennett, 
the new dealers in New York determined to 
have their revenge in a different manner. 
They would endorse the American Labor 
Party and sow dissent among Democrats while 
giving nominal service to Bennett. 





In that way they would defeat the Demo- | 


cratic ticket so thoroughly that Farley would 
be discredited and the way would be ready 
for the New Deal tribe to take over com- 
pletely the New York State leadership. 

Unfortunately there was one grave mis- 
calculation in this plan. The new dealers 
hadn’t foreseen that they would be blasted 
in Connecticut, in Massachusetts, in Califor- 
nia, in Michigan, and in other places from 
coast to coast. What was to be an isolated 
slaughter of Jim Farley to “make an example 
of him,” turned out in fact to be a Nation- 
wide slaughter of new dealers to make an 
example of them. 

The Nation said, “Stop your nonsense, put 
away your half-baked schemes for more and 
more reforms which are hampering the Na- 
tion’s war effort and get down to the business 
of winning this war in grim earnest or we'll 
pitch you all out, lock, stock, and barrel.” 

Farley lost an election but did not lose his 
stature as a Democratic leader. The theorists 
who never did win an election but who have 
ridden on the coattails of the abler men in 
the Democratic Party, are the ones who went 
out on their trouser seats in this landslide. 





“Victory and Peace” Statement of Catho- 
lic Prelates 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
November 15, 1942: 


THE BIsHop’s STATEMENT ON VICTORY 
PEACE 

(Statement on Victory and Peace issued 
tonight in the name of all the Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United States by 
the members of the administrative board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference.) 

Our country has been forced into the most 
devastating war of all time. This war, which 
is the absorbing interest of all the world, in- 
volves unquestionably the most important 
moral issue of today. 

Some nations are united in waging war to 
bring about a slave world—a world that 
would deprive man of his divinely conferred 
dignity, reject human freedom, and permit 
no religious liberty. We are associated with 
other powers in a deadly conflict against these 
nations to maintain a free world. This con- 
flict of principles makes compromise impos- 
sible. 

While war is the last means to which a 
nation should resort, circumstances arise 
when it is impossible to avoid it. At times 
it is the positive duty of a nation to wage 
war in the defense of life and right. Our 
country now finds itself in such circum- 
stances 


AND 





Even while we meet here, the exigencies of 
war have driven our armed forces into un- 
expected areas of conflict in Africa. Our 
President in letters addressed to the rulers 
of all the friendly nations concerned has 
given solemn assurance that the United 


States has no designs of permanent conquest 
or sordid interest. 

Our aim, he pledged, is to guarantee to 
countries under temporary occupation as well 
as to our own the right to live in security 
and peace. 
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PRESIDENT’S PLEDGE IS SUPPORTED 


We bishops are confident that the pledge 
of our Chief Executive, not lightly made, 
faithfully mirrors the mind and conscience 
of the American people. 

That pledge is in full harmony with the 
expression of high purpose which the Presi- 
dent made to the Catholic bishops of the 
United States when our own country 
plunged into war: 

“We shall win the war and in victory we 
shall seek not vengeance but the establish- 
ment of an international order in which the 
spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts of men 
and of nations.” 

From the moment that our country ce- 
clared war we have called upon our people 
to make the sacrifices which, in Catholic coc- 
trine, the virtues of patriotism, justice, and 
charity impose. 

In every section of this Nation the voices 
of our bishops have been heard. Their in- 
structions, their pastorals, their counsels, their 
appeals for prayers are an encouragement and 
an inspiration to their flocks. Our priests as 
chaplains on the war front have inspired con- 
fidence in the men whom they so zealously 
serve. 

Our men in the armed forces deserve ul 
stinted gratitude for their heroic services to 
our country and high commendation for the 
faithful practice of their religion. 

In every diocese prayers have been inces- 
santly offered, asking God’s pardon 
sins of individuals and nations, begging Di- 
vine mercy for all, pleading for a victory which 
will have the sanction of infinite justice and 
for an enduring peace founded on the love 
of God and the love of all men. 


was 
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BASIS OF A JUST PEACE 

Priests and people have earnestly prayed 
that the Holy Spirit may guide our Preside 
and all who share with him the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of directing the war efforts and 
of winning the victory from which all peopies 
will derive a just and lasting peac 

In the discharge of our pastoral spor 
bility we are gravely concerned about the 
world peace of tomorrow. 

Secularism cannot write a real and lasting 
peace. Its narrow vision Coes not encompass 
the whole man, it cannot evaluate the spir- 
ituality of the human soul and the supreme 
good of all mankind. 

Exploitation cannot write a real and last- 
ing peace. Where greedy might and selfish 
expediency are made the substitutes of jus- 
tice there can be no securely ordered world. 

Totalitarianism, whether Nazi, Communist 











or Fascist, cannot write a real id lasting 
peace. The State that usurps total powers by 
that fact becomes a despot to its own people 
and a menace to the family of nations 

The spirit of Christianity can write a real 


and lasting peace in justic il 
all nations, even to those not Chri in. 

In the epochal revolution through which 
the world is passing it is very necessary for 











us to realize that every man is our broth 
in Christ. All should be convinced that 
every man is endowed with the dignity of 
human personality and that he i tled 
by the laws of nature to the things neccs- 
sary to sustain life in a way conformable to 
human dignity. 

In the post-war world the profit element of 
industry and commerce must be m sub- 

rvient to the common good of communities 
and nations if we are to have a lasting peace 
with justice and a sense of true brotherhocd 
for ail our neighbors. 

The inequalities of nations and of indi- 
viduals can never give to governments cr to 
the leaders of industry or commerce a right 
to be unjust. They cannot, if they follow 


the fixed princi: ; 
encourage conditions under whicl 
not live according to standards befittil 
human personality. 
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Unfortunately, in our day we must wage a 
global war to secure peace. War is abnormal 
and necessarily brings on abnormal conditions 
in the life of a nation. 

During the war crisis freemen must sur- 
render many of their liberties. We ask our 
people to be united and prepared to make 
every sacrifice which our Government deems 
necessary for a just and enduring peace 
through the victory of our armed forces. 

We are confident that they will perform 
their wartime duties gladly because they 
know that our country has been the defend- 
er, not the destroyer, of liberties and has in 
the past always reestablished the full meas- 
ure of peacetime freedom, on the conclusion 
of hostilities. 

WOULD LIMIT WOMEN’S JOBS 


Our Government has announced that the 
war emergency makes it necessary to employ 
an unprecedented number of women in in- 
dustry. While we are wholeheartedly coop- 
erating with our Government in the prose- 
cution of the war, we must, as shepherds of 
souls, express our grave concern about the 
Christian home in our beloved country in 
these crucial days. 

When mothers are engaged in industry a 
serious child care problem necessarily arises. 
Every effort must be made to limit, as far as 
necessity permits, the employment of mothers 
in industry, particularly young mothers. 

Due provision in conformance with Amer- 
ican traditions should be made for the day 
care of the children of working mothers. The 
health and moral welfare of mothers em- 
ployed in industry should be thoroughly 
safeguarded. 

With a full realization of the role which 
women must play in winning the war and of 
the extreme measures that our Government 
must take, we ask that all try to realize the 
dangers involved, especially the moral dan- 
gers 

We urge th:.t there Fe a wholesome moral 
atmosphere wherever women are employed. 

We know that patriotic mothers are gen- 
erous in giving their sons to the defense of 
our country. We express their concer.1, and 
ours, about youths of 18 years of age who 
are now to be called to the armed forces. 
We hope that special moral safeguards will 
shieid them, so that they may Serve their 
country without moral blemish. 

We express our deepest sympathy to our 
brother bishops in all countries of the world 
where religion is persecuted, liberty abolished, 
and the rights of God and of man are vio- 
lated. Since the murderous assault on 
Poland, utterly devoid of every semblance of 


systematic extermination of the people of 
this nation. 

The satanic technique is being ap- 
plied to many other peoples. 

We feel a deep sense of revulsion against 
the cruel indignities heaped upon the Jews 
in conquered countries and upon defenseless 
peoples not of our faith. 

We join with our brother bishops in sub- 
jugated France in a statement attributed to 
them 

‘Deeply moved by the mass arrests and 
maltreatment of Jews, we cannot stifle the 
cry of our col In the name of hu- 
manity and Christian principles, our voice is 

sed in favor of imprescriptible rights of 

1an nature.” 
* voice in protest against des- 
nts who have lost all sense of hu- 
z thousands of inno- 
ieath in subjugated countries 
; by placing thousands of 
tration camps and 
sons to die of 


cience. 


starvation. 
CONDITIONS BROUGHT TO THE FORE 
The war has ht to the fore conditions 
that have long been with us. The full bene- 


fits of our free institutions and the rights 
of our minorities must be openly acknowl- 
edged and honestly respected. 

We ask this acknowledgment and respect 
particularly for our colored fellow citizens. 
They should enjoy the full measure of eco- 
nomic opportunities and advantages which 
will enable them to realize their hope and 
ambition to join with us in preserving and 
expanding in changed and changing social 
conditions our national heritage. 

We fully appreciate their many native gifts 
and aptitudes which, ennobled and enriched 
by a true Christian life, will make them a 
powerful influence in the establishment of a 
Christian social order. 

We recall the words of Pope Pius XII ex- 
pressing his paternal solicitude for the colored 
people of our country. In a letter addressed 
to the American bishops on the occasion of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the American hierarchy, 
His Holiness said: 

“We confess that we feel a special paternal 
affection which is certainly inspired of 
Heaven for the Negro people dwelling among 
you; for in the field of religion and educa- 
tion we know that they need special care and 
comfort and are very deserving of it. We, 
therefore, invoke an abundance of heavenly 
blessing and we pray fruitful success for those 
whose generous zeul is devoted to their wel- 
fare.” (Sertum Laetitae—1939). 

We send our cordial greetings to our brother 
bishops of Latin America. We have been 
consoled by recent events, which give a sin- 
cere promise of a better understanding by our 
country of the peoples of Mexico, Central and 
South America. 

Citizens of these countries are bound to 
us by the closest bonds of religion. They are 
not merely our neighbors; they are our broth- 
ers, professing the same faith. Every effort 
made to rob them of their Catholic religion 
or to ridicule it or to offer them a substitute 
for it is deeply resented by the peoples of 
these countries and by American Catholics. 
These efforts prove to be a disturbing factor 
in our international relations. 

The traditions, the spirit, the background, 
the culture of these countries are Catholic. 
We bishops are anxious to foster every worthy 
movement which will strengthen our amic- 
able relations with the republics of this con- 
tinent. 

We express the hope that the mistakes of 
the past which were offensive to the dignity 
of our Southern brothers, their culture and 
their religion will not continue. A strong 
bond uniting in true friendship all the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere will exer- 
cise a most potent influence on a shattered 
post-war world. 

ASKS STUDY OF POPE’S PLAN 


We urge the serious study of the peace 
plans of Pope Pius XII, which insist that 
justice be inspired by love—first, love of God 
and, then, love of every human being. “The 
command of love among individuals found 
in the Gospels,” said Benedict XV, “differs 
in no respect from that which should reign 
among States and peoples” (Pacem Dei 
Benedict XV, 1920). If we are not to have 
a Christian peace, then we shall be given 
only an armistice and we shall begin to 
prepare for a third world conflict. 

We conclude by urging again unceasing 
prayers, the prayer of all prayers by priests, 
the Holy Mass; prayers addressed to the 
Blessed Virgin that she will intercede with 
her Divine Son for mercy on a war-blighted 
world. We ask that Tuesday, December 8, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception of 
our Blessed Mother, the patroness of our 
country, be set aside as a special day of 
prayerful supplication. In its observance 
the priests and faithful of every diocese will 
follow the timely instruction of their bishop. 

We recommend the recitation of the 
Rosary in common, both in our churches 
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and in our homes. We trust that the chil- 
dren of our country will, in response to the 
many appeals of our Holy Father, offer their 
innocent prayers to God for peace. Let us 
all unite in praying for a victory and for 
&@ peace acceptable to God. 

Signed by the members of the administra- 
tive board, National Catholic Welfare Council, 
in the name of the bishops of the United 
States: 

Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit; 
John T. McNicholas, Archbishop 
ef Cincinnati; Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago; John J. 
Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco; Joseph F. Rummel, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans; Francis J. 
Speliman, Archbishop of New 
York; John Mark Gannon, Bishop 
of Erie; John F. Noll, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne; Karl J. Alter, Bishop 
of Toledo; John A. Duffy, Bishop 
of Buffalo. 


America’s Great Adventures 
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HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, North Shore 
Congregation Israel, Glencoe, Ill., before 
the Henry County Teachers’ Institute, 
Kewanee, Ill., November 6, 1942: 


This country is still a democracy. That is 
something to be profoundly grateful for in 
these turbulent times. But it is a troubled 
democracy that we are called upon to support 
and to preserve with our lives, our fortune, 
and our sacred honor. Its outlook has under- 
gone tremendous change since December 7, 
1941. In a ridiculously short period of a few 
months the thinking of our people has been 
forcibly drawn to centers of the world that 
in former days were considered mere names 
in geography books. Singapore and Casa- 
blanca, Rangoon and Alexandria are now as 
well known to the average American as New 
York or Chicago or San Francisco. They tell 
us that the world has shrunk to very small 
proportions. The airplane and the radio have 
seen to it that no home or hearth is too far 
distant from evil, that no man is too far re- 
moved from another on the surface of the 
earth 

It is not a happy world that confronts us. 
Our business and professional life is subject 
to unpredictable conditions. Our children 
are in the Army, the Navy, and the Marines. 
Our income is not completely our own. Our 
needs cannot be fully answered. Our familiar 
habits must undergo drastic changes. Our 
plans for ourselves and our loved ones must 
be subservient to the national demands of 
the hour. Our educational institutions must 
curtail their curricular plans, our churches 
and synagogues must adjust their tranquil 
halls to serve a world of restlessness and tur- 
moil. Hating totalitarianism, we free men of 
America have nevertheless been compeiled to 
follow certain patterns of the dictators in 
order to husband our resources and to direct 
our energies in full force against the powers 
of aggression. 

We are confused and disturbed, but we are 
not lost. We may not understand fully the 
implications of the war that has engulfed us, 
but our instincts are sound. We can perhaps 
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be compared to the boy who stood at the 
fork of a Kansas road. A traveling salesman 
drove by and asked him the direction to 
Topeka. The boy answered that he did not 
know. The stranger inquired whether he 
could point out to him the road to Hutchin- 
son. Again the boy answered he did not 
know. When the salesman asked him the 
way to Salina and the youngster replied for 
the third time in the negative, the driver of 
the car spoke with disgust and sarcasm, 
“You don’t seem to know very much.” 
“Well,” answered the boy, “I ain’t lost.” 

No. We are not lost. We have just begun 
to fight. The American people are not war- 
like. They have not spent the last 10 years 
doing what Germany and Italy and Japan 
were doing. They were more interested in 
the plowshare than the sword. They found 
it hard to believe that other nations looked 
upon them with evil intent. They trusted the 
pledged word of other governments. They 
looked with respect upon international 
treaties and obligations. Pearl Harbor disil- 
lusioned and shocked them. They are still 
suffering from the wounds of treachery and 
the bombs of ruthless cunning and might. 
But they are girding their loins now. Japan 
and Germany may have scored the first 
triumph in this new war against American 
integrity. But American indignation will not 
permit them very long enjoyment of their ill- 
gotten gains. 

We shall win this war because we have 
the tools with which to overcome the might 
of the Axis Powers. We have the oil and 
the iron, the copper and the aluminum. 
We have the planes and the tanks and the 
ships to meet the force pitted against us. 
We have the manpower to match them wit 
for wit, deed for deed, heroism for heroism. 
We have the American genius for produc- 
tion that is equal and superior to the me- 
chanical abilities of our foes. All that is now 
needed is to harness our power and to direct 
it with thoroughness and efficiency against 
those who have challenged our way of life. 

But what if we do defeat the Axis nations 
and bend them to their knees? What if 
after this struggle which promises to be 
intense and bitter and—as some predict— 
long and drawn out, we finally conquer our 
foes? Shall the victory have been worth 
the cost? Will our soldiers and sailors, our 
marines and our airmen and submarine 
crews as well as our civilians who have 
poured their efforts and their treasures into 
this national enterprise be guaranteed the 
kind of world we and our fathers have en- 
joyed on these shores for over a century and 
a half? As important as our physical re- 
sources are the moral purposes behind the 
struggle. Unless we know what we are fight- 
ing for, unless we see clearly the ideals that 
motivated Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson and the mil- 
lions of humble Americans who lived and 
died in the faith engendered by this sacred 
soil that is America, our battle is in vain 
and our victory may be equally in vain. 
For what will it serve us to win a war over 
freedom and reap the fruits of fascism? 

What shall it profit us to defend our bor- 
ders from the assaults of racial tyranny and 
class tyranny and brute gangsterism and leave 
within our borders the evil seeds of their 
planting? Unless we see the moral purpose 
in America’s lif we may well win a war and 
lose democracy in the process. Unless we 
know that we are fighting for and what our 
destiny is, we shall never know the mean- 
ing of the phrase “Thrice armed is he whose 
cause is just.” 

The source of the strength of these United 
States lies in the spiritual development of 
the American people. The force engendered 
by morality and a passion for justice and 
righteousness overcame the barriers of greed 
and tyranny and built upon land once wild 
and primitive a great Nation whose children 


sprang from many parts of the earth. Amer- 
ican democracy, founded on the Hebrew and 
Christian Bible teachings, did not live in 
America alone. It moved across the seas and 
the deserts to inspire the Greek rebellion 
against the Turks in the nineteenth century, 
to hearten the liberals of Germany in the 
Revolution of 1842, to awaken the slumbering 
peoples of South America to new life under 
republican forms of government. Still later 
it was to be the prototype of post-war Euro- 
pean democracies, the hopes of millions be- 
fore the scourge of Hitlerism brought disease 
and death to the Old World, the founda- 
tions of the new’China and the aspirations 
of the India of tomorrow. It is under the 
impulse of the democratic spirit that Amer- 
ica has known great adventures in days past, 
and will know great adventures in days to 
come. Six adventures are already part of 
American history. The seventh is now be- 
fore us. 

The first great adventure on these shores 
is the conquest of religious tyranny. It is 
symbolized by the determination of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who sacrificed the peace and 
comfort of England to embark upon a journey 
to wild and unknown habitations in search 
of freedom of conscience. It took extraordi- 
nary courage to dwell with God in the wilder- 
ness in preference to living in a well regu- 
lated social order a slave to tyrannical re- 
ligious conventions, and those who feared 
neither nature nor man in their desire to be 
themselves planted the seeds of a nobler 
nature that was to symbolize America. It is 
well for us to remember that the first holi- 
day on American soil was a religious holi- 
day—Thanksgiving, an expression of grati- 
tude for God's sustenance blessed by free- 
dom. 

The second adventure particularly marked 
by the birthday of the father of this Nation 
is the conquest of political tyranny. I am 
sure that no public school in our land has 
neglected to mark the occasion by appro- 
priate exercises at this season. But I wish 
that Maxwell Anderson's stirring lines of his 
play, “Valley Forge,” were better known to our 
American people today. Washington spends 
5 days in a bunkhouse at Valley Forge in 
January of 1778. Confronting him is a squad 
of disheartened Virginians who voice their 
discontent over the physical hardships they 
must endure. They wish to go home. Wash- 
ington knows that if they leave they will not 
return. He asks them what they are fighting 
for, and they tell him that they are fighting 
to keep King George out of their backyard, 
that they are sick of tax collectors. Wash- 
ington’s reply is characteristic of Concord, 
Lexington, and Valley Forge. “Then,” he 
tells them, “it may be you’re here in error, 
and the sooner you discover it the better. 
You'll get death and taxes under one govern- 
ment as well as another. But I'll tell you 
why I am here and why I’ve hoped you were 
here. 

“What I fight for now is a dream, a mirage, 
perhaps, something that’s never been on this 
earth since men first worked it with their 
hands, something that’s never existed and 
will never exist, until we can make it and 
put it here—the right of free-born men to 
govern themselves in their own way. Make 
your decision. But if we lose you—if you’ve 
lost interest in this cause of yours—we've 
lost our war, lost it completely, and the men 
we've left lying on our battlefields died for 
nothing whatever—for a dream that came too 
early—and may never come true. Because 
of this adventure we Americans possess our 
Bill of Rights. One should speak reverently 
of the symbols of individual human dignity 
on earth. They are not lightly established 
as institutions. They are the result of the 
martyrdom of man and they are the noblest 
and purest offerings that the divine spirit 
within us can lay on the altar of history. The 
Bill of Rights is eminently one of such sym- 
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bols. It is the fruit of one of those rare 
flashes of insight that mark the signs of 
progress in the life of humanity. The impulse 
to effect such changes as those characterized 
by the Bill of Rights is as brief as the cour- 
age to achieve it is rare. 

The third great American adventure is 
the conquest of nature. The virgin forests 
gave way to the territory known as the West- 
ern Reserve and the course of nationhood 
traveled westward until in God’s good time 
the golden spike at Ogden, Utah, marked the 
human links of our North American Conti- 
nent. Under the blessings of liberty came 
the blessings of agriculture and industry 
which attracted the millions of the European 
Continent in search of happiness. The racial 
stocks and patterns from every corner of 
the earth made American life a great national 
symphony, and the flag a true symbol of one 
nation indivisible with liberty and justice for 
all. The American frontier was to become 
more than a memory. 

It was to be a perpetual reminder to the 
American people that conquest of one fron- 
tier always opens up a new frontier, that 
opportunities for labor and industry and 
the accumulation of wealth are limited to no 
generation but are always at the disposal of 
the enterprising and the daring inhabitants 
of the country. And, indeed, American re- 
sourcefulness has demonstrated its capacities 
tenfold since the old frontier days of the 
land came to a close. Freedom will never 
permit opportunity to die. 

The fourth adventure completed by the 
American people was the conquest of igno- 
rance. Our public-school system is not very 
old. It is scarcely more than a century in 
age. It was a startling advance in man’s 
progress that saw the establishment of a 
free school inviting all children everywhere 
in the land to come and learn of the nature 
of the world and of man. For the first time 
in the history of human effort each person 
in the social order was to have the opportu- 
nity of attaining equality through knowledge. 
This step was in strange contrast to the 
educational patterns of the ancient world 
and of the so-called modern European 
States. Where the masses of the people 
were ignorant and subject to the control of 
master classes possessed of education and 
wealth, the masses of America were bidden to 
rise to the level of intelligence that would 
make them all “philosopher-kings” in the 
Platonic sense of the word. The lowliest 
child could, with the help of a public school 
education, become an Abraham Lincoln or a 
Thomas Edison or a Jane Addams. The pub- 
lic school system followed the religious urge 
to spread freedom among all men, but the 
very spirit that created it imposed its own 
check and balance in the form of the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state in 
America. 

Fifth of the adventures of America was the 
conquest of slavery. It was a holy adven- 
ture, free from the desire for territory and 
the aggrandizement over other men. Robert 
Ingersoll’s recollection of the soldiers of the 
Civil War is eloquent testimony of the man- 
ner of man it was who engaged in the strug- 
gle. “The soldiers of the Republic,” he said 
“were not seekers after vulgar glory; they 
were not animated by the hope of plunder or 
the love of conquest. They fought to pre- 
serve the homestead of liberty that their chil- 
dren might have peace. They were the de- 
fenders of humanity, the destroyers of preju- 
dice, the breakers of chains, and, in the name 
of the future, they saluted the monsters of 
their time. They finished what the soldiers 
of the Revolution commenced. They re- 
lighted the torch that fell from those august 
hands and filled the world again with light.” 
It was the Civil War that made us a Union of 
free peoples and gave citizenshi 
regardless of race, creed, or previous condition 
of servitude. 
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The sixth of the great adventures of our 
Republic was the conquest of household tyr- 
anny. Man who had performed such pro- 
digious spritual feats on behalf of man still 
enslaved the woman he loved. She was his 
inferior in daily life so long as the ballot and 
the responsibilities of citizenship were denied 
her. With the granting of suffrage to woman 
the people of this land made their Nation the 
most completely free and equal place on the 
surface of the earth. Man, woman, and 
child—white and black, Jew and gentile, 
native-born and naturalized—all shared the 
blessings of a democratic government and 
possessed equal status before the law. 

The six adventures of American life brought 
the people through their national travails and 
made them an envied group among their 
neighbors of the earth. The seventh adven- 
ture still lies before America. It is the con- 
quest of world tyranny. We undertook that 
adventure in 1917 under Woodrow Wilson. 
One hundred thousand of our young men 
died in that attempt. Billions of our dol- 
lars were expended in that enterprise. It 
was all in vain. What happened after the 
armistice of 1918 was not peace but the prel- 
ude to the war we know today. We had 
high hopes under President Wilson. There 
was to be a league of nations offering its 
court of law for the settlement of national 
disputes. There was to be freedom for op- 
pressed people everywhere. The Republic of 
Poland was born with our help. The Consti- 
of the Czechoslovak Republic was writ- 
ten in Pittsburgh, Pa. But something went 
wrong with our dreams. We forgot our dead 
boys in France and turned to isolationism 
and prosperity. We were more interested in 
two chickens in every pot and two auto- 
mobiles in every garage than in democracy 
and peace in our world. We forgot that 
America could be a light unto the nations 
of the earth. We thought that we could 
grow rich through other people with return- 
ng wealth and friendship and good will in 
kind. The depression of 1929 was not of a 
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local character. It had world-wide implica- 
tions. We turned from our evolutionary 
destiny to worship gods our fathers did not 


know. We made a mockery of the ideals of 
Washington and Lincoln. We considered our 
wealth in terms of buildings and railroads, 
ships and farm lands. We forgot the warning 
of Benjamin Franklin that he who values 
bread above liberty will have neither bread 
nor liberty 

Now we are confronted with a crisis whose 
proportio1 are as great as those of the 
American Revolution and the Civil War. 
Now, in Lincoln’s phrase, *"e may lose meanly 
or preserve nobly this last best hope on 


earth. Let us then understand that this is 
not a war of nations in which we are in- 
volved. It is a war of ideas. For there are 
in the concentration camps of Axis coun- 






tries Italians and Germans and Japanese 
peoples who love our form of government and 
our form of life. And there are American 
citizens who possess the blessings of liberty 
and yet sympathize with the Axis form of 
government and life. Ideas penetrate all 


boundaries and in our day have made this 
war a global conflict. In that conflict 3 
types of individuals are represented. There 


are those who are now rebelling against the 
principles of our enlightened age. They 

the world back, not to the era 
y, but to the dim age of savagery, 


ua ve 


ol yesterd 


he law of the jungie, to the idea of 
the tooth and claw, to the practices of the 
brute master and slave classes, to nihilism 


nd paganism and primitivism where war is 


gioriied and where violence is the supreme 
court of the destiny of man. They represent 
the new order of Germany and Italy and 
Japan of which we hear so much today. 
= e are those who fondly believe that when 
this « e over we shall be able to go 





back to business as usual, to that kind of 
free enterprise that cares not a whit for the 
welfare of the body politic, to that kind of 
selfishness and indifference that preaches the 
doctrine of every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost, to that type of 
social order valuing bread above liberty and 
material wealth above peace and high- 
minded citizenship. And finally there are 
those who wish to preserve free enterprise 
and the democratic concept of government 
within the framework of a more wholesome 
society. 

They are thinking of the new ideals for 
a new world of tomorrow which are in reality 
the first principles of American life. They 
are revolutionary only as our founding fa- 
thers were revolutionary in their demand 
for greater equality of opportunity, for 
greater happiness for the largest numbers of 
people, more just distribution of the ma- 
terials of the earth to all nations so that 
economic misery and wars might once and 
for all be abolished, the establishment of a 
league of nations where can be heard the 
voices of all minorities on the face of the 
globe, Jews and Christians, blacks and 
whites, Asiatics and Europeans, a world in 
which blind anti-Semitism shall be a thing 
of the past, a world in which the homeless 
shall find a home, in which people can look 
with frank smiling eyes upon their fellow 
men as neighbors and sharers of the earth, 
and not mere foreigners to be treated with 
contempt. 

One hundred years ago—in the year 1842— 
America was faced with another crisis. It 
was on the eve of the Civil War. A great 
depression had fallen over the land. Pov- 
erty and despair ruled in many sections of 
the Nation. There was discouragement in 
many quarters and it was whispered in the 
cities and in the plains that democracy had 
failed 

In these days there lived a great philos- 
opher and interpreter of the American ideal. 
His name was Ralph Waldo Emerson. Stirred 
by the confusion and the lack of faith in 
democracy evidenced by so many of his coun- 
trymen, he offered a series of lectures to 
the intellectuals of Boston on the subject 
“The Times.” He lashed out against the 
pessimism among the leaders of science, art, 
industry, and religion who lacked the courage 
to meet their problems. You can read his 
words today in his essays that are part of 
our American education. “Our torment,” 
he said, “is unbelief, the uncertainty as to 
what we ought to do; the distrust of the 
values of what we do * * *. A great per- 
plexity hangs like a cloud on the brow of cul- 
tivated persons, a certain imbecility in the 
best spirits, which distinguishes the period 
* * * we distrust every step we take 
* ©* *, The criticism which is leveled at 
the laws and manners ends in thought, with- 
out causing a new method of life * * * 
it is not that men do not wish to act; they 
pine to be employed, but are paralyzed by the 
uncertainty what they should do.” 

Many of us are paralyzed in the face of our 
danger today. We are aghast at the audacity 
of the dictator nations and their propaganda 
and their warfare upon our way of life. We 
speak of freedom and they speak of master 
and slave classes. We speak of justice and 
they speak of the law of force and bayonet. 
We speak of human dignity and they speak 
about the power of the state. How are we 
to answer their challenge? By an evalua- 
tion of the true spirit that is America, by our 
belief in the common man who can be our 
neighbor on this earth, by an espousal of 
the Hebrew-Christian ethic which has made 
this land of primeval forest and roving In- 
dian a truly great nation under God, and by 
a faith in the justice of our cause commen- 
surate with our faith in the future of America. 

Knowing what we are fighting for, it will 
be possible for us to know our destiny. And 
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that destiny is truly manifest as the poet, 
Richard Hovey, has shown us in the lines: 


To what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend, 

Beneath what unexpected star 
Compelled to what unchosen end. 


The guns that spoke at Lexington 
Knew not that God was planning then 
The trumpet words of Jefferson, 
To bugle forth the rights of man. 


There is a Hand that bends our deeds 
To mightier issues than we planned; 
Each son that triumphs, each that bleeds, 
My country, serves Its dark command. 


I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what sea shall be my fate; 
I only know it shall be high; 
I only know it shall be great. 


Quezon Says Ideal Is Set for World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement by Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, 
President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, from the New York Times 
of November 15, 1942: 


Quezon Says Ipeat Is Ser ror WorLp—HE 
Harts Our RECORD IN THE PHILIPPINES AS 
Horr ror Att Lanps SEEKING FREEDOM— 
Porints TO FILIPINO DEAD—STATEMENT 
Marks ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE 
LAw—SAYRE PREDICTS JAPAN’S OUSTING 


(By Manuel L. Quezon, President of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines) 


WASHINGTON, November 14.—Under the 
command of General MacArthur, in 1941 and 
1942, some 20,000 Filipino soldiers were killed 
in action in the Philippines before American 
and Filipino resistance was overwhelmed. 

Nobody compelled them to fight—these 
20,000 Filipino soldiers who died and their 
75,000 comrades who fought to the last. 
They were fighting because they were de- 
termined to keep the large degree of freedom 
which was already theirs, and to protect the 

ial, complete independence which they 
knew was definitely to be theirs in 1946 
under the Philippine Independence Act. 
This act was passed by the United States 
Congress and signed by President Roosevelt 
in 1934. 

In these days of global war, the story of 
American-Filipino cooperation is something 
that every citizen of the United States ought 
to know and take pride in. 


HAILS OUR ACCOMPLISHMENT 


America accomplished something in the 
Far East which explains exactly why the 
Filipino people were willing to spring to 
arms and fight so fiercely when attacked by 
the Japanese. In that accomplishment is 
the real reason why those 20,000 young 
Filipinos were willing to lay down their lives 
in the hour of our common peril. 

Luckily the United States started out, after 
the Spanish-American War, with none of the 
experience and prejudices of the so-called 
colonial powers. s.a result, America treated 
the people of the Philippines as human beings 
entitled to a square deal, rather than as help- 
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less subjects fit only to be ruled and exploited 
for selfish gain. 

The United States wisely promised the 
Philippines a system of democratic govern- 
ment modeled on American institutions. By 
an act of the United States Congress, the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines was 
formally created in 1935 with a pledge that 
my country would become a completely in- 
dependent republic in 1946. 

Thus, years before the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter were enunciated, America 
was already applying those principles in actual 
practice and was proving that the Filipinos, 
or any other people, given a fair chance, can 
successfully arrive at democratic self-govern- 
ment. 

OCCASION OF SIGNIFICANCE 

The whole process of democracy in the 
Philippines, under the administration of the 
United States, is the more remarkable when 
you remember that the Philippines consist 
of 7,000 islands spread over 750,000 square 
miles, comprising a total land area about 
equal to that of the British Isles. 

If the Japanese had not subjected the 
Philippines to ordeal by fire in 1941 and 1942, 
the seventh anniversary of the Philippine 
Commonwealth on November 15 would be no 
more than a patriotic observance of interest 
chiefly to the people of my country. 

But with the coming of this global war, in 
which the Filipinos have undergone the 
terrible trial of battle, death, invasion, and 
occupation by the enemy, this anniversary 
becomes an occasion of significance, not only 
to the Filipinos but also to freedom-loving 
men everywhere throughout the world. 

What has been done cooperatively by the 
United States and the Philippines can be done 
by the United Nations in the world of to- 
morrow, throughout the whole Southwest 
Pacific and wherever men yearn for liberty 
and the right to work out their own destiny. 





St. Leopold’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Dr. Friedrich Engel de Janosi and 
Dr. Willibald M. Ploechl: 


WASHINGTON, November 15, 1942. 
The Honorable JAMEs A. SHANLEY, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SHANLEY: On November 15, 
Austria’s people commemorate—as did their 
ancestors for many centuries—the feast day 
of the patron saint, the margrave Leopold. 
Although the Nazi tyrants haye suppressed 
the public celebration of that anniversary, 
this year, the Austrian nation will remember 
it, even in silence, with more faith and trust 
in a better future, for the victorious Ameri- 
can offensive on the Mediterranean shores of 
Africa brightens the horizon of all enslaved 
European countries. But it is not only the 
hope for liberation in view of these momen- 
tous events, the Austrian country as such 
gains in actual importance. 

The political, geographical, and strategic 
situation of Austria were the forces causing 


her to become the first goal of Hitler's at- 
tempted conquest cf Europe. Since this 
occupation in 1938 Ausiria’s strategic im- 
portance increased by making her one of the 


keys of Hitler's war machine. A complete 





system of armaments industries was set up in 
Austria by the German conquerors, exploiting 
the natural sources like ore, aluminum, 
hydro-electric power, and timber, to supply 
easily, thanks to the country’s Central Euro- 
pean position in its very sense, Hitler’s armies 
in every direction of the compass. This 
obvious fact becomes even more significant 
with regard to the expanding offensives of the 
United Nations. Austria is one of the most 
valuable strongholds of the Axis strategy. 

Hitler’s offensive against Europe required 
first the occupation of Austria to disrupt the 
whole continental system. Using, therefore, 
Austria as a potential key position for the 
Allied cause, would turn Hitler's stronghold 
into a point of weakness and danger for the 
Axis. Furthermore, Austria is located not 
only in the center of the Nazi domination 
but also in the center of the other suppressed 
or satellite Danubian States. Stiffening Aus- 
tria’s resistance is also stiffening the resist- 
ance of the surrounding countries. Any at- 
tack on Italy or southeastern Europe will 
depend to a large extent on Austria, for she 
would not only be the nearest German sup- 
ply center but aiso Hitler’s fortified moun- 
tain defense line. However, an Austria, 
spiritually and virtually allied to the United 
Nations’ cause will become the weakest spot 
of the Axis, disrupting the German strategy 
in a most vital part of its war machine. 

It is well known that Austria’s people 
withstood Nazi aggression from 1933 to the 
fatal March 11, 1938, thus upsetting for 5 
years Hitler’s plan of European domination, 
end is still fighting the suppressors. The 
very first victims of this war fell in Austria, 
testifying with their lives Austria’s love for 
independence and freedom. 

The statement of Mr. Hull on July 27, 1942, 
repeating that the forced seizure of Austria 
has never been recognized legally by the 
United States Government was certainly 
helpful to upset the German propaganda at 
this point. We know that the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and the declaration by 
United Nations also apply to Austria. But 
we know, too, that the full reception into 
the ranks of the United Nations depends on 
the international consent of the governments 
concerned. The delay of active steps in favor 
of Austria did not only cause many hard- 
ships and disappointments to a small, but 
brave, nation, but also caused military and 
political disadvantage for the Allies 

Austria has to offer to the cause of the 
United States many unique and important 
services, among them her role as Hitler's ar- 
senal in Central Europe. The destruction of 
this arsenal is of greatest value for the offen- 
sive of the Allied forces. Austria’s soldiers 
pressed into the Nazi Army, and, last, but not 
least, the common will of the Austrian people 
to resist its aggressors. 

One should never forget that the Austrian 
soldiers in the German Army are the only 
members of a suppressed nation entirely 
trained by Hitler’s war machine. To win 
them over to our common cause will be for 
many reasons of outstanding service 

The United States has formally exempted 
Austrians from the encmy alien regulations. 
But this applies only to those who already 
reside in this country. It is well known from 
many reports that Austrian soldiers and offi- 
cers, or Austrian civilians, forced to work in 
dangerous war zones, are collaborating 
cretly with the populations of the occupied 
countries. There are many feats of known 
or unknown Austrian heroes, from Norway to 
Greece, from Poland to The Netherlands. 
These Austrians are risking their lives and 
those of their families to support the re- 
sistance of enslaved Europe. Do not 
deserve to be recognized as Allies by the 
United Nations? 

There is no need for supplying evidence to 
Austria's attitude against nazi-ism We 
fought Hitler already in 1933. Austria’s 


ce- 


they 
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resistance could be overwhelmed but 
broken. What Austria needs is active 
port in her struggle to regain freedom 

America’s effort to win this war includ: 
the liberation of all suppressed nations, an 
the reconstruction of a natural order, secur 
ing peace. As Austria has no representati 
of her own, but is included in the war ain 
of this country, this Government is compet 
to take care of all those Austrian mi: 
which are in the line of its policy and mili 
tary strategy. The authority and limits 
such an initiative are comprised by the aim 
of the Atlantic Charter, by the Declarati 
by the United Nations, and by the in 
of the American policy. 

There is no doubt that the competenc« 
deciding a democratic constitution rests sol 
with the sovereign will of the Austrian 
at home. The people shall use this 1 
due time, restoring freedom and ji f 
their country. However, America’s initiatiy 
and her help, already given to other countri 
will achieve Austria’s liberation. 

Last year, on November 15, in a radio ad- 
dress on the occasion of the St. Leopold’s Da\ 
you praised—as you did so many times—t} 
undying spirit of Austria. On this year’s an- 
niversary, considering the recent successfu 
military cperations, the Austrian problem 
entering a new phase. For this reason we 
trust that you again will further Austria’s 
cause in this decisive moment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. FRIEDRICH ENGEL DE JANOSI 
Dr. WILLIBALD M. PLOECHI 





















Give Credit to Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the REecorpD an editorial from 
the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times of 
November 12, 1942, which editorial ex- 
presses appreciation for the splendid 
services that have been and are being 
rendered to our people by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. 

The editorial in question is as follov 

GIVE CREDIT TO CORDELL HULL 
America has a great Secretary of St 


name is Cordell Hull, and he has been ri 








all of the time. He has outguessed most 
Americans and the diplomats of e Old 
World. 

The initial success of the American arms 
in the North Africa’s offensive is a tribut 
to Hull. He has the brains to keep « 
with France and France’s African color 
through diploma.ic representatives and 
day, thanks to his policies of friendship wit 
the French people, most Frenchmen are wel- 
coming, instead of opposing, the Americ: 
forces 

Hull, to whom we give the credit I 
foreign policies of the Roosevelt admini 
tion, has been right most of the tim I 
fall he warned that Japan would attack be- 
fore Germany, and he was right He was 
smeared by a lot of the New Deal ys in 
Washington, who considered him p- 
peaser” and a “Fascist,” and ed that the 
>resident should fire him 

But today Hull is coming wn. 
Without his wise foreign } h respect 
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to France there would be no French confi- 
dence in the United &tates, and the American 
offensive could not have been undertaken. 
Of if undertaken it would bave required a 
large force that could better be spent some- 
where else fighting Nazi troops. But the re- 
fusel of a great many French forces, including 
all important air corps, to fight Americans, 
the quick surrender of Algiers, all this is a 
credit to Secretary Hull. The Secretary of 
State explained that he accomplished five 
things by keeping American diplomatic and 
military representatives in France and French 
Africa 

(1) Prepared the for 
(2) watched the Nazi activity; (3) encour- 
aged anti-Nazi French leadership; (4) nour- 

hed democratic hopes in the French people; 
5) prevented Vichy's delivery of French war- 
ships to Hitler and other aid to the Axis until 
the Allies were ready 

The French people now know that the 
African campaign by American troops is not 
an attack on France but a campaign for the 
iberation of France. All this is to the credit 
if Cordell Hull, whom the American people 

yngratulate and recognize as a real Ameri- 

d real man. 


way this offensive; 


War and Temperance 
EXTENSION Ol? REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
16, 1942 


Monday, November 


BRYSON. Mr. under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
: I inciude tl 


Speaker, 


.e following address de- 
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clique of international gangsters—RHitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini—who have with im- 
punity violated every law of God and man. 

War is the time when all loyal Americans 
should be on guard and thoroughly keyed up 
to the seriousness of the situation which now 
confronts them. War is the time which 
should weld ell ioyal Americans firmly to- 
g >ther into a well-oiled, smooth-working ma- 
chine for the common good. 

There is no place in our war panorama for 
apathetic Americans who sit complacently 
by with an “Oh, what's the use” or a “Let 
George do it” attitude. This is definitely the 
time for concerted, clear thinking, and for 
courageous, right action. 

My friends, there is a monstrous traitor 
in our midst—John Barleycorn, by name. 
Military leaders know that vice saps the 
morale and the physical strength of armies. 
Consequently they often resort to their war- 
time powers of closing saloons within iarge 
areas surrounding camps. They call on ci- 
vilian authorities to cooperate in enforcing 
the laws against vice, and if necessary to 
enact new laws. 

In view of this, is it not strikingly incon- 
sistent that now the Government and the 
military authorities should permit the sale 
of beverages within camps, and the use of 
liquor by officers and men? This war cannot 
be won on liquor, and the sooner that fact 
is recognized, the better. 

The liquor situation in the United States 
is not only exceedingly serious but will re- 
main so until a very large proportion of the 
American people are thoroughly informed, 
sufficiently aroused, and prepared to assume 
the responsibility of effecting reform. 

The per capita consumption cf alcoholic 
beverages in the United States is now 16 
gallons, the highest in all history. The esti- 
mated retail expenditure for beverages in the 
United States this year is $4,750,000,000. or 
approximately the purchase price of a $50 
bond for every living person. Somehow the 
treacherous Japanese were able to take our 
armed forces by surprise at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7 last. Could this surprise have 
been by reason of the fact that there were 
428 licensed saloons on the island of Oahu, 
and that 235 of these licenses, or 55 percent 
thereof, were Japanese. Was the Japanese 
Government advised by some of the 235 Japa- 
nese saloonkeepers that Sunday morning was 
an ideal time for a traitorous attack because 
a certain percentage of our Naval and Mili- 
tary Establishments were not fully fit for 
immediate service due to a Sunday morning 
hangover, both men and officers, after a night 
spent unwisely in Japanese and other 

without adequate 

: £ , Lincoln, Lee, Grant, 
ing deplored the beverage us 
American soldiers; 


reason that 
and Persh- 
of alcphol by 
that wartime prohibition 
was invoked at the outbreak of the First 
World War; that Congress prohibited the 
sale of intoxicants—even the mildest beer— 
from military reservations of the United 
States from 1903 to 1933; and that the late 
Senator Morris Sheppard introduced bill 
S. 860 to prohibit the sale of all intoxicants 
on military reservations in the present emer- 
gency 

The tragic collapse of the armies of France 
before the legions of Adolf Hitler was due 
more to beverage alcohol than to anything 
else. That is the testimony of the highest 
authorities, both civil and military, in France. 
Babylon, Nineveh, Greece, and Rome were 
likewise debauched and swept into the dust 
heaps of history. The United States of Amer- 
ica must exterminate the liquor traffic if it 
is to win the present war. Our enemies are 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and the liquor traffic. 
Of the four, the liquor traffic is doing us 
ar jamage than the other three com- 
f the first three should overcome us 

be due to the fifth-column work 

h. 
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The world knows now how contemptibly 
the Japanese distributed smoking opium 
among the Chinese for the purpose of smash- 
ing their resistance. The famous Associated 
Press correspondent, Mackenzie, told us the 
whole story back in 1938. The League of 
Nations concerned itself with the matter, but 
all in vain. Stuart J. Fuller, of America, 
charged Japan with “a narcotic invasion” of 
China. 

Dr. Hoo Chi Tsai, of China, testified that 
the Japanese had turned Manchukuo into “a 
vast arsenal of narcotics.” Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell, Englishman head of Egypt's narcotics 
intelligence bureau, reported that 90 percent 
of all illegally marked narcotics in the world 
are of Japanese origin, manufactured in Chi- 
nese cities under Japanese supervision. 

Would this same contemptible Japan over- 
look the chance to injure America by col- 
laborating with the “saloonkeepers” on the 
island of Oahu? Alcohol is a narcotic, too; 
and is so recognized. And what about beer? 
Beer contains at least two narcotic ingredi- 

nts. Ma:.y of the breweries in America are 
owned by large holding companies which are 
chartered, capitalized, and owned in Ger- 
many. During the First World War some 
of these brewers were investigated for their 
pro-German activities. All of them were 
compelled to cease the brewing of beer, for 
two reasons: (1) To conserve the food mate- 
rials being destroyed in the manufacture of 
beer, and (2) to conserve the physical and 
mental energies and health of the soldiers 
and sailors whom beer debauches. While 
German submarines sink tens of thousands 
of tons of food in the Atlantic, big brewers 
with German names are sinking tens of thou- 
sands of tons of foodstuffs in their vats in 
America. Undertakers are sinking into our 
cemeteries tens of thousands of victims of 
liquor and beer. 

With the indignation of a patriotic citizen 
I am a conscientious objector to the policy 
of cur Goverment which abets the debauch- 
ery of the fine manhood and character of 
our American boys. 

In April 1933 the War Department author- 
ized the sale of 3.2 alcoholic beverages by 
post exchanges and officers’ clubs, located on 
military reservations in any State or Terri- 
tory where laws permit such sales within its 
borders. 

United States Army regulations prohibit 
the sale of any intoxicating beverage upon any 
premises used for military purposes by the 
United States. 

Beverages containing not more than $.2 
percent ethyl alcohol by weight are not ccn- 
sidered intoxicating under existing laws, 
however, so that the sale of such beverages is 
permitted on all military reservations located 
within States which are wholly or partly wet. 
It is merely “legal fiction” that 3.2 beer is 
not intoxicating. Careful scientific tests 
have proven beyond question that such mild 
concentration alcoholic beverages are in- 
toxicating in fact. 

In September 1940 when Congressman 
Guyer, of Kansas, presented a resolution to 
Congress asking that the sale of alcoholic 
beverages be prohibited in training camps, 
the House refused to forbid the use of recrea- 
tional funds for providing facilities in dis- 
pensing intoxicants. 

At a recent St. Louis convention of the 
Master Brewers’ Association of America, its 
president said: “I particularly feel we should 
be classified as an essential industry under 
the national defense plan, for no one can 
gainsay that our soldiers and sailors in their 
camps are not entitled to and are benefited by 
a bottle of beer after a hard day’s work.” 

In America our Government encourages it 
soldiers to drink these debilitating beverages; 
in Germany Hitler forbids his soldiers to thus 
injure themselves. 

The liquor traffic is a parasitic 





traffic, col- 
lecting all its profits at the expense of legiti- 


i mate business by diverting from wholesome 
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trade channels the billions 
pended for strong drink. 
mal purchasing power of the people is many 
times greater than the actual money passed 


of dollars ex- 
Injury to the nor- 


across saloon and tavern counters. The esti- 
mated expenditure for legal beverages in 1941 
in South Carolina was $44,238,000, which 
far exceeds the sale price of our major crop, 
cotton. 

The liquor traffic satisfies its greed by ex- 
ploiting our boys and girls, fattening on the 
physical and moral debauchery of youth. 
Thousands of dollars are spent daily to per- 
petrate the lie that beer is real food, while 
hardly a penny is given to publicize the truth 
that milk is nutritious. 

Accelerating alcoholism is the most potent 
“ism” working destructively in America today. 
It is infinitely more dangerous than any 
“ism” being investigated by the Dies com- 
mittee or by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. The liquor traffic is the most perilous 
pro-Hitler activity in the United States. It 
brazenly pushes its products into large con- 
centrations of soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
other defense groups, wantonly eroding the 
vigor and strength of the very youth upon 
whom our country must depend for its pro- 
tection against totalitarian foes. 

Numbers of quotations could be given from 
individuals and publications concerning con- 
ditions about the camps and cities where sol- 
diers go on leave. I simply quote one State- 
ment from Liberty, not a prohibition paper, 
on Camp Morals: “The camps have attracted 
a gathering of prostitutes, lush workers, gyp 
carnivals, shady night clubs, gamblers, and 
bootleggers which would put a gold rush or 
an oil boom to mortal shame. Their single 
purpose, of course, is to play upon the bore- 
dom of the soldiers, and thereby relieve them 
of their monthly pay checks. On a recent 
pay day, at Camp Blanding, a fly-by-night 
joint doped the beer of all its soldier guests, 
knocked them unconscious, and rolled them 
for every cent they had. In such isolated 
spots the trailer girls have their pitches, and 
their agents are competent at giving direc- 
tions for finding them.” 

Army Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, recently deplored the fact that “estab- 
lishments for the purpose of selling liquor 
are becoming increasingly active in the 
communities adjacent to camps.” Said Gen. 
Marshall: “Here we have on the one Side a 
sordid business for the accumulation of 
money and on the other the interest of every 
parent in the United States who has a son 
in the Army.” 

Modern warfare is mechanized warfare; 
modern defense is mechanized defense in 
which men with clear brains and steady 
hands must exercise split-second judgment 
for precision in the operation of planes, tanks, 
and other motorized units of a modern de- 
fense system. This thing which confronts us 
is not a theory, it is a practical problem. 
We simply must preserve the physical fighting 
strength of this Nation for common defense 
against any eventuality. The late Thomas A. 
Edison, that greatest of inventive geniuses, 
had a message for us when he said: “To put 
alcohol in the human system is like putting 
sand in the bearing of an engine.” What 
good will it do us to fashion the weapons 
of defense if we dispossess ourselves of the 
trength with which to wield them against 
the foe? 

The fact that alcohol 
teamwork between head 
flected in the ever-increa: 
tomobile accidents since repeal. In 60 per- 
cent of the fatal motor accidents for the 
year 1939 investigation proved that drivers 
had been drinking 1 hour before the acci- 
dent. That . world-famous surgeon, Dr 
Charles Mayo, sums the matter up in these 
words: “You can get along with a wooden 
leg, but you can’t get along with a wooden 
The physical value of a man is not 


destroys essential 
and hand is 
ing number of au- 


re- 








head, 











so much. Man as analyzed in our labora- 
tories is worth about 98 cents. Seven bars of 
soap, lime enough to whitewash a chicken 
coop, phosphorous enough to cover the heads 
of a thousand matches, is not so much, you 
see. It is the brain that counts, but in 
order that your brain may be kept clear you 
must keep your body fit and well. That can- 
not be done if you take liquor.” 

In the Journal of Industrial Hygiene we 
read: “An ounce and a half of alcohol taken 
in wine, beer, or whisky increases the time 
to make a decision nearly one-tenth and the 
time to act one-fifth.” 

In a national emergency, great enough to 
call millions of young men from their normal 
walks of life, many against their will, there 
is little consideration for personal liberty. 
And any article of the Constitution can and 
should be waived for the time being in the 
name of national safety. 

The issue is: Can a soldier shoot as straight, 
react to orders as quickly and accurately, 
be as alert to danger, drive a truck or tank 
as efficiently, in short, be as good a soldier, 
drinking alcoholic beverages as he can ab- 
staining? 

We who are informed on the subject know 
that he cannot, and in the name of national 
safety we challenge our Army officers and 
the Secretaries of War and Navy to conduct 
a series of tests on soldiers who already 
drink these beverages to determine once and 
for all if it is jeopardizing our national 
safety to allow our national defenders to 
use alcohol in any form. 

Bishop Cannon of your own church says: 

“The liquor traffic has the largest, best or- 
ganized group of lobbyists I have ever seen 
in battles with the traffic for 50 years. It is 
spending unlimited sums to defeat the Shep- 
pard bill or any similar liquor legislation. 
The church is the only agency which can 
secure this protective legislation.” As one 
high-ranking War Department official said: 
“My suggestion is that the church people of 
America put up such a holy how! to Washing- 
ton that Federal legislation will have to be 
enacted.” 

Alcohol leads to the guardhouse and not 
to a general’s stars. It impairs rather than 
builds up. It breaks down moral fiber. 
It disintegrates physical well-being, as the 
life-insurance companie: unanimously at- 


test. It turns rational man into a gibbering 
fool. In a word, alcohol impairs personality 
at its best. Thus we are surely warranted, 


in the light of the evil wrought to fighting 
men and in the economic waste he causes, 
in branding John Barleycorn 2% common 
traitor 

For the elimination of the evils of alcohol 
we must not depend solely upon legislation 
or education. Up those alleys lurk the boot- 
The one sure step toward the reform 
that lies ahead is total abstinence on the part 
of the socially awakened individual. We can 
dry up the liquor business by doing without 
liquor; no amount of expensive advertising 
can counteract the resolute purpose of the 
person who has decided that for the sake of 
fullest fitness and patriotic efficiency he will 
let, drink alons 

This implies the putting 
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of our young people. It ass 
to shape life to the highest end 

of the better world toward whi 
It means, in the 1 new gt 
altruists, 
nobler goal of life personal satis- 
faction. There has yet to sweep the United 
Nations such a passion for the Christian 





neration of 


who will regard the common welfare 
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sarge, ¢ 
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idealism as will make this better order of 
society possible. 
Indeed, we confront the truth that a non- 


boozing world will have to be a Christian 
world. At present we are only hovering about 
the outskirts of the profound truth that 
nothing less than the power of Christ can 
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make over mankind into the pattern of the 


new order of which we dream. When the 
great mass of us learn the lesson that clear, 
victorious, efficient life consists in pleasing 
Christ, and not ourselves, and all the majesty 
of God is brought to bear upon the issue, then 
we shall have a world of free and fit person- 
alities each serving all to the limit. 

My friends, “Be watchful and strengthen 
the things which remain, that are ready to 
die,” was the message of the risen Lord to 
the dead church at Sardis. Let us unite in 
strengthening the sobriety which remains 
in our churches and in our Nation. In the 
dark days ahead, we'll need it. Let us crush 
this traitor for all time that happiness and 
sobriety may forever reign in our beloved 
America. 

So let us remain in battle formation and 
march forward until the reign of the Prince 
of Peace is firmly established upon the earth 
and 


“Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the federati 
the world.” 
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Legal Security for Foreign Investments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include the following ad- 
dress by Edwin Borchard, Hotchkiss pro- 
fessor of law, Yale University, delivered 
at the National Foreign Trade Conven- 





tion, Boston, October 9, 1942, entitled 
“Legal Security for Foreign Invest- 
ments”: 

For many centuries the world has issed 
through periods of distemper which have 
shaken the foundations of community lif 


We are passing through such a period now 


The effects of the present upheaval are more 
widespread than those of its predecessors be- 
cause the structure of world economy had 
become better 
growth of trade and communications 
cause infinitely more people are now affected. 
The economic and political hurrican which 
have swept over the nations during the past 
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and discriminatory practices which placed the 
foreign trader at the mercy of government 
policy. Political economy became the exclu- 
Sive economy of many nations. This unfair 
competition finally ended in full war both 
international and revolutionary, and unless 
this war is ended rightly and not too long 
hence, the struggle is likely to continue, in 
the economic area, for what each nation will 
consider, short-sightedly, the necessities of 
self-preservation 

For these reasons the many groups that are 
dealing with the baffling problem of a peace 
settlement and post-war life are devoting 
attention to the urgency of removing those 
shackles on international commerce which 
the 1930’s developed in such profusion. 
Whether they can do so will depend on many 
underlying political factors—a restoration of 
a reasonable measure of confidence among the 
warring nations; a realization that the peo- 
ples of all nations must be allowed to eat 
and to live under conditions commensurate 
with their social advancement; a determina- 
tion to suppress the instincts of vengeance 
and particularly to avoid confusing retribu- 
tion against governments with retribution 
against private citizens; an appreciation that 
economic nationalism, promoted rather than 
retarded by the treaties of 1919, is out of 
harmony with current necessities for at least 
wider regional exchanges; an elimination of 
the fear of political extinction or enslave- 
ment by the device of “enforcing peace” by 
some nations upon others. Merely to men- 
tion some of these underlying political neces- 
sities of an economic peace will indicate the 
magnitude of the problems facing the post- 
war world. Indeed, the quest for self-suffi- 
ciency, stimulated by the experiences of the 
war, may give birth to a new imperialism in 
which small states may be at least economi- 
cally subjected to the needs of their larger 
neighbors. 

You have also been repeatedly told of the 
close relation between foreign investment and 
foreign trade and that one is the handmaiden 
of the other. More than trade itself, invest- 
ment is dependent on stable political condi- 
tions and the reign of law. Even in these 
hectic times people must eat and work, if they 
can, so that some exchange of food and raw 
materials for the preducts of industry is 
bound to continue in the face of all handi- 
caps. Not so with foreign investment and 
the migration of capital, which at the first 
sign of maltreatment is likely to dry up. 

Anc yet large areas of the werld have been 
unable to create out of their own resources 
that surplus wealth which would make de- 
pendence on foreign capital unnecessary. 
Particularly is this true of agricultural coun- 
tries beginning an industrial development. 
It is true of practically every country of 
Latin America. It was true of the United 
States during the nineteenth century, when 


many of our railrcads and industries were 


largely dependent for their creation and 

growth on European capital. It will for dec- 
ades continue to be true of the Far East 
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countries where capital accumulated and the 
countries that needed this capital both 
profited by the stability which brought the 
investment and the resulting trade. 

Governments at first took but little in- 
terest in the enterprise, and made justifiable 
distinctions between contractual or economic 
risks, taken with open eyes or necessarily 
incurred, and exceptional tortious or political 
risks, against which the citizen would justi- 
fiably ask protection, both locally and inter- 
nationally. Even in such matters as in- 
direct or portfolio foreign investments, of 
which American citizens are said to own 
nearly $4,000,000,000, ‘he custom has been 
not to interpose against good faith or un- 
avoidable defaults, of which Americans have 
been the victims on a large scale, but to 
protect and support the bondholders against 
bad faith, diversion of security or pledges, 
arbitrary repudiation, or rank discrimination. 

In the matter of direct investments the 
force of circumstances and enterprise has 
made American citizens the owners of about 
$7,000,000,000 worth in foreign countries, 
distributed among industries fostering com- 
munication and transportation, manufactur- 
ing, mining, agriculture, atid miscellaneous 
enterprises. About two-thirds of the total, 
as in the case of portfolio securities, is in- 
vested in the Western Hemisphere, much in 
Canada but most in Latin America. What 
Latin-American countries do is therefore of 
great importance to the whole institution of 
foreign investment, and the major problems 
have arisen in that quarter. 

So widespread and common is the habit 
of having nationals or national capital 
abroad, that a great body of law has 
grown up around the practice, determining 
the legal relation between the foreign ele- 
ment and the local government on the one 
hand, and the foreign element and its own 
government on the other hand. Finally, in- 
ternational law has established by precedent 
the relation between the two governments 
arising out of this investment. Without 
undertaking to analyze this complex of legal 
relations, it may be said that the alien is 
in principle subject to the local law and 
has no cause for international complaint 
unless he is discriminated against, unless 
the advantages of the local law are denied 
him, unless he is the victim of an out- 
rage, initiated or supported by the local 
government. Then international law has 
something to say to control the divagations 
and illegalities of local law or administra- 
tion—but only in these exceptional cases of 
arbitrariness, however disguised, which ex- 
pose the foreigner to discriminatory or in- 
tentional mistreatment. The practice is now 
so definitely controlled by law that the 
Latin-American nations have little, if any- 
thing, to fear from its application by arbitral 
tribunals or foreign offices; if there have 
been in the nineteenth century occasions 
when forceful intervention has made them 
perform obligations against their wills, the 
shoe is now distinctly on the other foot. 
Too many of them desire the advantages of 
foreign capital, without assuming correspond- 
ing responsibilities 

There is at the moment an intellectual 
controversy between a small Latin group that 
maintains that Secretary Hull, in signing 
treaties at Montevideo and Buenos Aires pro- 
viding for nonintervention by one country 
in the affairs of another on this continent, 
and providing that the foreigner may never 
claim better treatment than the national, 
has abandoned the right of diplomatic inter- 
position on behalf of injured American citi- 
This answer was made by Mexico in 
contesting the American notes of 1938 pro- 
testing against the confiscation of agricul- 
tural lands by giving the owners practically 
worthless bonds and later only a receipt. 
Secretary Hull's reply was that the treaty of 
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Montevideo did not expose foreigners to the 
risks of arbitrary mistreatment, whatever 
nationals might have to suffer. The confis- 
cation was settled by a compromise payment 
by Mexico over a period of years, without ad- 
mitting, however, that, any international 
wrong had been committed. This matter 
may come back to plague us. 

We have witnessed in recent years the ef- 
fort of certain Latin-American countries to 
take over large foreign-owned properties on 
one excuse or another, as an alleged penalty 
for failure to observe the local law, for alleged 
defect of title, for alleged breach of contract, 
for alleged superiority of the public need. 
Unless such expropriations are closely con- 
trolled and checked by the utmost good faith 
they are likely to lead to complete loss of 
confidence, the withdrawal where possible of 
foreign investments and political conse- 
quences of an unpleasant character. 

It is a nice and often difficult question how 
far retroactive laws challenging vested rights 
can be sustained in international law. But 
when the country of the investor finds itself 
unwilling for political reasons to insist upon 
the rule of law and thus condones a local 
disrespect for the rights of foreigners, this 
conflict between politics and law necessarily 
impairs the security of foreign investment. 
If private investment is thus discouraged and 
public funds are sought from or advanced by 
a foreign country, the borrower may be in- 
viting what in time may become a new im- 
perialism. The local state is in no danger 
from private capital; the acceptance of for- 
eign-government capital may have political 
effects.’ 

It is not necessary now to examine the 
local obligations which the foreign investor 
incurs. At one time it was thought that the 
combination of the foreign capital and tech- 
nical skill with local labor exploiting natural 
resources or industry brought an advantage to 
the country, which it recognized by law and 
by contract. Now, in these new days, there 
seems to be an impression that the foreigner 
must go beyond the law or his contract and 
supply public welfare institutions for the 
workers or for the local population which 
the state may fail to provide. As a matter 
of fact, large-scale enterprises have been 


‘The last paragraph of the minority re- 
port on the bill to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank, Senate 
Report 2005, Seventy-sixth Congress, third 
scssion, August 6, 1940, reads as follows: 

“6. We wish to make clear that we ap- 
prove Secretary Hull’s sincere and effective 
policy of promoting friendship with South 
American countries, a united military front, 
and a united opposition to totalitarian gov- 
ernment, but we say that the lending of 
money to those countries is not an essential 
part of that policy or an advisable part of 
that policy. We say that it is futile, waste- 
ful, and unwise; that it will seriousiy injure, 
and not assist, the producers of South Amer- 
ica and the farmers of North America. If the 
only way we can maintain a good-neighbor 
policy is by lending our neighbors money, 
then the whole structure is based on sand 
and will be washed away the moment the 
loans stop. We know as individuals that the 
poorest way to make a man a good neighbor 
is to lend him money. It is far more likely 
to make him your enemy for life. The same 
result has come in the past from interna- 
tional loans and is bound to come in the 
future. 

“LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
“JoHNn G. TOWNSEND, JI., 
“Ava B. ADAMS, 
“CLYDE L HERRING, 
“CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
“JOHN A. DANAHER, 
“Ropert A. TAFT.” 
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philanthropic and far-sighted and have vol- 
untarily undertaken to promote the social 
welfare and medical care of their employees 
and their families, and even public works, 
often beyond the requirements of the labor 
law or their contract. 

But if it should come to be the practice 
that foreigners must submit to ever-increas- 
ing burdens and impositions limited only by 
local political discretion, then foreign invest- 
ment will become a snare and a trap for the 
unwary. Economic nationalism in Latin 
America has already made foreign investment 
in many respects precarious; if continued, 
those countries may kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg and expose themselves to new 
forms of political imperialism. 

As one aspect of the general destructive- 
ness of confiscation, a voice should be raised 
on behalf of the rule of law, once thought to 
be universally impregnable, that private prop- 
erty of alien enemies may not be confiscated 
even in time of war. That rule was not 
adopted in any sudden burst of humani- 
tarian sentiment but was a result of the evo- 
lution of centuries. It rests upon a convic- 
tion that there is an essential distinction be- 
tween invited property entrusted to your con- 
stitution and laws, on the one hand, and 
property destroyed in battle, between private 
property and public property, between non- 
combatant businessmen and soldiers at the 
front, and on the realization that confiscation 
is a reciprocally destructive measure incon- 
sistent with economic common sense. 

The Chief Justice of England in 1817 re- 
marked that “confiscation must be considered 
as a violation of the public faith.” Alexan- 
der Hamilton, whose reputation as a states- 
man grows with the passing years, wrote two 
of his powerful Camillus Letters in support of 
article 10 of the Jay Treaty of 1794 with 
Great Britian, which provided that in the 
event of war or national differences, private 
debts or private money or securities should 
never be sequestrated or confiscated, “it being 
unjust and impolitic that debts and engage- 
ments contracted and made by individuals 
* * * should ever be destroyed or im- 
paired by national authority on account of 
national differences and discontents.” Ham- 
ilton contended that in the case of such 
foreign investments— 

“There is no parity between the case of the 
persons and goods of enemies found in our 
country and that of the persons and goods 
of enemies found elsewhere. In the former 
there is a reliance upon our hospitality and 
justice; there is an express or implied safe 
conduct; the individuals and their property 
are in the custody of our faith; they have no 
power to resist our will; they can lawfully 
make no defense against our violence; they 
are deemed to owe a temporary allegiance; 
and for endeavoring resistance would be pun- 
ished as criminals, a character inconsistent 
with that of an enemy. To make them a 
prey is, therefore, to infringe every rule of 
generosity and equity; it is to add cowardice 
to treachery. * * ®* 

“Moreover, the property of the foreigners 
within our country may be regarded as hav- 
ing paid a valuable consideration for its 
protection and exemption from forefeiture; 
that which is brought in commonly enriches 
the revenue by a duty of entry. All that is 
within our territory, whether acquired there 
or brought there, is liable to contributions to 
the Treasury, in common with cther similar 
property. Dces there not result an obliga- 
tion to protect which contributes to 


the expense of its protection? Will justice 
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sanction, upon the breaking out of a war, 
the confiscation of a property which, during 
augment the re 
nourish the prosperity of a state? 
“The property of a foreigner placed in an- 
other country, by permission of its laws, may 
justly be regarded as a deposit, of which the 


peace, serves to ources and 


society is the trustee. How can it be recon- 
ciled with the idea of a trust, to take the 
property from its owner, when he has per- 
sonally given no cause for its deprivation?” 2 

In his Camillus Letter XVIII, he added: 

“No powers of language at my command 
can express the abhorrence I feel at the idea 
of violating the property of individuals, 
which, in an authorized intercourse in time 
of peace has been confided to the faith of 
our Government and laws, on account of con- 
troversy between nation and nation. In my 
view, every moral and every political sense 
unite to consign it to execration.” 

Yet article 297 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
apparently oblivious to the Middle Age prec- 
edent it was reviving, authorized Allied con- 
fiscation of enemy property, which during the 
war had been merely sequestrated. For- 
tunately not all the Allied countries took 
advantage of this authorization, and many 


returnec the property to its owners. The 
United States had by treaty and practice 
made Hamilton's principles its national 


policy, and, though tempted after 1919 to 
confiscate, has with minor exceptions resisted. 
It has now, however, widely extended the 
definition of “alien enemy” and has placed 
upon its blacklists in Latin America, besides 
enemy nationals, dozens of native and for- 
eign individuals and firms charged with hav- 
ing done business with Axis firms or perhaps 
harboring unfriendly sentiments. There is 
no judicial review of such administrative 
charges. 

While the blacklists have been defended as 
constituting merely designated names with 
whom American—or British—nationals may 
not do business, there has recently been held 
an Inter-American Conference in Washing- 
ton which has recommended to the countries 
on this continent a widespread policy of 
freezing and sequestration and an elimina- 
tion from the commercial, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and financial life of the American 
republics, by forced transfer and total liqui- 
dation of their businesses, all persons who it 
is alleged are “acting against the political and 
economic independence or security of such 
republics,” persons who, it may be inferred, 
are on the American blacklists. 

There is, of course, no reason why any 
country should not defend its political and 
economic security, but if the recommended 
measure is designed to authorize an economic 
war on the private property of disfavored 
individuals or firms, it is portentous in its 
implications. No longer confined even to 
alien enemies in the proper sense it would, if 
acted upon, expose to liquidation and proba- 
bly confiscation the property of any dis- 
favored business man. No one can tell where 
such a doctrine would stop. If the safety of 
private property abroad depends upon win- 
ning a war how can a limitation of arma- 
ments be seriously expected, and how can 
foreign investments be safely made except, 
paradoxically, in militarily weak countries? 
This policy of confiscation, recognized uni- 
versally during the nineteenth century as a 
relic of barbarism, is now revived in the 
twentieth century as a conference recom- 
mendation to the governments of the Ameri- 
can republics. 

The United States now has more invest- 
ments abroad than any other country and its 
businessmen would be the greatest sufferers 
from such a policy. Borrowing anc 
countries would pay for the added risk in 
higher interest rates and other forms of in- 





Vorks of Alexander Hamilton (Lodge’s 
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surance. Having learned to live in brick 
houses, we shall have voluntarily returned 
to wooden buildings. In this, as in many 
other respects, the twentieth century seems 
to be undoing much of the constructive work 
of the nineteenth. Our social and economic 
education seems to evolve in inverse ratio to 
our scientific achievements. 

This brief sketch of the growing insecurit 
of foreign investments indicates the need < 
a reexamination of current practices and < 
a revival of some of the elementary virtues 
which had brought international trade and 
migration of capital to a pinnacle of stability 
and legal security. Unless this restoration 
is successful, it is hard to be optimistic of 
the future. 
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An Administration Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Post of November 13, 
1942: 

AN ADMINISTRATION TRIUMPH 


Armchair critics who have been master- 
minding both the strategy and diplomacy of 
this war took a worse licking than General 
Rommel when the Allies began cleaning up 
North Africa. 

The amateur strategists and fireside diplo- 
mats were proved 100 percent wrong on every 
count of their lengthy indictment of the ad- 
ministration and its military and diplomatic 
leaders. 

While verbal fighters belligerently con- 
demned the defensive mentality, a favorite 
epithet, President Roosevelt, General Mar- 
shall, and General Eisenhower were labori- 
ously preparing the show in north and west 
Africa and the British were gathering their 
forces for the Egyptian offensive. 

Drives of that magnitude do not just hap- 
pen. The African invasion was painstakingly 
planned and then rehearsed. 
well kept, but our militar I 
in London jumped out of their skins whenever 
a radio commentator or news writer mad 
shrewd guess about the African theat 
operations. While the amateurs, pouns 
on something that obviously needed to bs 
done, demanded that Africa be cleaned out, 
the massive operations necessary to do tl 
job w being prepared. 

President Roosevelt and military 
leaders could not reply to their critics 
could not even ask that discussion or specula- 
tion be curbed without disclosing their plans 
so they took the rap in silence 
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Similarly canny Secretary Hull w forced 
to rem<¢ in the f ( t 
violent charg that he was appe I the 
Vichy-Laval regime. Instead « f ay peasing 
Laval, Mr. Hull, it is abundantly clear 
was playing him for a sucker ; 

The recurrent canard about British-Ameri- 


can friction and need for a unifiec 
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mand also evaporated n 

American forces descended on French 
The operation, involving h t na- 
val and land forces, and depe: nt for suc- 
cess upon coordination with movements of 
the British Eighth Army in Egypt, was carried 
The bos as 
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an American general. There could have been 
no more superb timing or better coordina- 
tion between the Eighth Army in Egypt, with 
its British ground forces and American air 
and tank support and the American-British 
naval, air and land forces which invaded 
North Africa. 

Prime Minister Churchill said President 
Roosevelt was the author of the offensive, and 
added, “In all of it I have been his active 
and ardent lieutenant.” 

Thus the President gets full credit for a 
master stroke of military strategy from the 
one best qualified by knowledge of events to 
accord it 

The French-African coup also answers 
resoundingly the yelps that Roosevelt has 
been moved by political considerations in 
his prosecution of the war. Had the dazzling 
action occurred during the week before the 
November 3 election, instead of the week 
after, the election results might have been 
different. 

In a lightning thrust that outdid Hitler’s 
best performances, it was demonstrated that 
all the things for which the critics and calam- 
ity howlers were crying had been achieved. 

It was a magnificent piece of strategy, bril- 
liantly executed; an amazingly successful 
move whose importance as a necessary pre- 
liminary to opening a second front, as well 
as an opening of a vital suppl: line of from 
2,000 to 2,500 miles, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It may be said that fortuitous 
events—the collapse of Rommel’s forces in 
Egypt—made the American invasion easier 
than was expected, but the Yanks were there 
at precisely the psychological moment to take 
advantage of those events. 

There is a powerful lesson in all this for all 
Americans. Everyone has a role to play in 
this war. It is important, even if it is only 
saving tin cans. Energy wasted master 
minding the war may well be used in doing 
the thousand and one things the average 
civilian can do to help ti.e war effort along. 

Direction of military operations may well 
be left to professionals who can not afford to 
allow themselves to be influenced by public 
clamor. 

That doesn’t mean civilians have no right 
to criticize. Blunders should be condemned 
with vigor because the public has an un- 
erring instinct in such matters. It knows, 
without being told, when things are not going 
well, and a democracy, free to speak out, is a 
safety valve which dictatorships lack, to their 
great detriment 

But details of military preparations can 
not be divulged in advance. Neither can deli- 
cate diplomatic negotiations, especially the 
sort we carried on with Vic vy. 

Americans must become accustomed to 
waiting for our grand strategy to unfold on 
the battlefields and on the oceans. They 
must restrain their desire to know what is 
going on before it happens. This normal 
and healthy curiosity, developed by polls of 
public sentiment and straw votes, must be 
suppressed for the duration. 

War, unfortunately, does not lend itself to 
the Dr. Gallup technique. 





Armistice Day Addresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


, 
HON. EMMET O’NEAL 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Louisville, Ky., are actively at work to 
promote unity in the prosecution of the 


war and in the solution of post-war 
problems. On Armistice Day the Amer- 
ican Legion conducted an unusually sig- 
nificant All-America Parade for Vic- 
tory. The chairman of the committee 
which handled the celebration was Col. 
Henry J. Stiter, and as a part of the 
patriotic services several inspiring ad- 
dresses were delivered. I regret that the 
rules of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD do 
not permit the inclusion of all the worth- 
while speeches made on that day, but 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the addresses of the Honorable 
Robert H. Lucas and the Honorable Rob- 
ert J. Ball: 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 
(By Robert H. Lucas) 


The landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock 3 centuries ago marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of humanity— 
the Age of Freedom. 

That event may have had more far-reach- 
ing implications than those brave pioneers 
had in mind at the time, but their coming 
has proved to be a living proclamation to 
the world that here is not only a land of lib- 
erty and freedom from the tyranny and op- 
pression of the Old World, but a citadel of 
freedom for all mankind. 

Theirs was a dream of human emancipa- 
tion—a dream of intellectual, spiritual, and 
personal freedom which flourished into re- 
ality as the American system of government— 
the American way of life. 

The bloody footprints in the frozen snows 
at Valley Forge a century and a half later, 
the struggle to establish the new Republic, 
and the adoption of the Constitution, were 
but necessary stepping stones in the path 
that had been set for those who were to 
follow. These thrilling events in the history 
of our country were only the natural inheri- 
tance of those brave sons to whom was 
passed on the responsibility for this new 
order in the world. 

Those who undertook to establish the new 
freedom and their sons who followed from 
generation to generation, knew well what 
hardships were to be borne and what sacri- 
fices were to be made and they bore them 
and they made them. If that had not been 
so, there would have been no new freedom, no 
new republic and no citadel of democracy to- 
day to withstand the present colossal assault 
upon it. 

Now three centuries after the landing of the 
Pilgrims, one and one-half centuries after 
Valley Forge, we are confronted with all the 
power, all the fury, all the might that the 
tyranny of the Old World has been able to 
assemble for a final grand assault upon the 
democracy of the new. 

It is not a threat. It is upon us. It is 
not a question of whether it could have been 
met in another way or put off to another day. 
It is knocking at our door. It is not a ques- 
tion of what might happen. 

Our ships are at the bottom of the sea. 
Our sons and brothers have died and are this 
minute giving their lives. Our resources are 
being destroyed. It is happening now. The 
war is waging furiously. 

The crucial hour is here. The decisive 
battle is shaping up. The time is not far dis- 
tant beyond which all our prayers, all or 
efforts, all our potential power may be in vain. 

The time is now. We shall be either vic- 
torious in this struggle against tyranny, or the 
great American citadel of democracy shall be- 

ome a thing of the past and we shall each 
and every one of us become a vassal subject 
of Old World tyranny. 

In other eras of world history courageous 
men have undertaken to establish the princi- 
pal of human emancipation—other efforts 
have been made to establish the democratic 
system in human society but those efforts 
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were short lived and soon wiped out. Crushed 
before sufficient strength was developed to 
withstand the natural enemy. 

It is different today. The American system 
of freedom, now three centuries old, has ac- 
quired such proportions—has spread its influ- 
ence—its appeal—to such an extent through- 
out the world, to the peoples of all nations— 
that it gives promise of victory over the or- 
ganized and powerful resources of all its 
enemies. 

The concept of government—the way of 
life that was proclaimed at Plymouth Rock 
and at Valley Forge—is the issue that will be 
determined in this war. 

The American system of freedom is in the 
balance. 

This ruthless world-wide war will either 
crush the fruits of our efforts for 300 years 
and make the United States of America a 
third-class vassal state, or we shall be the 
victors—the leader of nations, and establish 
the American dream of human emancipation 
throughout the world. 

We speak of freedom so frequently and so 
blithely that I sometimes think we lose the 
full appreciation of its meaning. But I be- 
lieve we are now, because of the necessities 
of war, getting some idea, from day to day, of 
what the loss of freedom would mean. And 
I’m sure before this war is ended we'll all 
better understand why peoples have been 
willing to fight and die for it. 

T’'ve heard people say, “What are we fight- 
ing for?” ‘They ask the question only be- 
cause they haven’t thought it through. To 
them I say you’ve got to read again your 
history of the world. You've got to brush up 
on the history of America to know and un- 
derstand. 

To them I say, when you understand why 
the Pilgrims undertook their hazardous, un- 
charted expedition, why they fought with 
savages and ravages of the wilds of an un- 
known land, then you'll know what we're 
fighting for. 

When you fully understand why men suf- 
fered the pangs of hunger and cold at Valley 
Forge—why Washington crossed the ice- 
filled Delaware, then you'll understand what 
Americans are fighting for today. 

Then you'll understand that to win this 
war the same cooperation, determination, 
and unity of spirit and of purpose must be 
behind our fighting men. 

There shall be trying days ahead of us. 
There shall, perhaps, be darkness, gloom, and 
despair. But let us never lose faith in those 
who wage the battle for us. Nor falter in 
our determination to follow through to 
victory the cause for which so many other 
Americans have given their lives at other 
times. 

It is times like these that we can best get 
a true conception of the value of life. For 
no life is more valuable than one given for 
its country. And none is so valueless as one 
without a country worth giving it for. In 
the language of one American to ancther, 
“We're in this war and we've got to win it.” 

We can’t all be generals—we can’t all be 
on the firing line. There can be only one 
commander-in-chief. 

We can win it with the least loss of 
American lives only by a unanimous deter- 
mination that each of us shall give our all- 
out patriotic support to those who plan the 
battle and lead the fight. 

Complete cooperation and patriotic unity 
of spirit and purpose of all of us behind 
the lines is most certainly the least that 
is due to those who go down into the valley 
of death that our country may survive and 
freedom live on. 

ARMISTICE DAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1942 
(By Robert J. Ball) 


Our American Republic was born of the 
labor and starvation, tears and blood of our 
forefathers, upon faith in Ged, the right of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
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These fundamental and inexorable principles 
upon which this great Republic was founded, 
in spite of its many hindrances, trials, and 
vicissitudes, thank God, still live and still 
survive. 

I’ve been wondering how we can celebrate 
Armistice Day in a world that has so broken 
the armistice? Yet, in the presence of our 
own and allied millions on the firing line, 
how can we fail to celebrate it? This is not 
only a momentous occasion, these are mo- 
mentous times, when cathedrals are used for 
horses and pearls are cast before swine. 

True, this anniversary is partly obscured by 
new layers of events, but the men of 1918, for 
whom Armistice Day meant absolute victory 
and homecoming, will never forget it. In- 
deed, for all the civilized world, this day has 
a vast and significant suggestion still. 

Foliowing our trying and heartbreaking 
days at Belleau Wood, Chateau Thierry, and 
the Argonne; following that historic Armi- 
stice Day back in 1918, which represented a 
definite and complete victory of American 
and Allied forces over Germany, we closed 
our eyes and folded our hands, and thus 
we stood by and let another and vastly 
bloodier war engulf the whole world. Today 
we fight as we did in 1917 and 1918, to bring 
a permanent peace and justice to all peo- 
ples—including our enemies—and only, if 
we fight this devastating war through to a 
victorious conclusion will our struggle be 
worth the price we shall have to pay. 

Back in 1776 both George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin struck upon the same 
idea for a motto to be graven upon a seal 
that was to be designed. Each, without 
knowing what the other had proposed, chose 
as a motto, “Rebellion to tyrants is obedi- 
ence to God.” This motto is as appropriate 
today as it was in 1776. “Rebellion to ty- 
rants is obedience to God.” 

We in America seem to feel that we know 
something of what is going on, but merely 
hearing what may be heard is not sufficient. 
Loud events are so notoriously pertinent 
that if we are not to be deluded by them 
Wwe need some substantial clue to their mean- 
ing. What we think today and where we 
stand today depends upon our knowledge of 
this world chaos and our total philosophy 
of life. The time for debate is passed; the 
roll of definite and ultimate conviction is 
being called. Truth is a divine attribute 
and the foundation of every virtue. I some- 
times wonder if we have had it. 

On the one hand we are told that this new 
military might throughout the world is the 
prophet of a new order of economic and so- 
cial life; that what we see occurring today is 
a new dawn for humanity, breaking gloomily, 
and haltingly, over the entire universe. Over 
against that thought, I take the view that 
what we see today is the thrashing wrath and 
termagant fury of an ancient evil being ex- 
pelled in a cataclysm of its own making, 
which will be overthrown, as evil always is 
overthrown, by its own damnable implements 
and nefarious weapons. 

About 1 year ago we said, “No one yet knows 
what kind of a war this is or will become.” 
No one knew which alleged friends would be 
enemies, or which enemies would be friends. 
Since that fateful hour of Pearl Harbor we 
have seen many things happen, and yet it was 
not strange, for only those who could see just 
the outer shell of coming events were 
astounded. 

What we see today is not history, but the 
interruption of history. Awhile ago someone 
remarked that “A bull in a china shop is a 
very distracting and disturbing thing, but 
he is not history”; nor is he symbolic of a 
time when bulls shall become general man- 
agers of china shops. Nor is this war pro- 
phetic of a militaristic future, when our fam- 
ily firesides will be bomb-proof holes in the 
fields. 

Its meaning, I think, is that evils we have 
stupidiy permitted to live and grow by com- 
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mon consent have given effect to the law by 
which one evil breeds another evil to be its 
nemesis. This global fire now burning and 
that on which it feeds shail both sink in 
ashes. 

We here in America apparently had neither 
the statesmanlike foresight nor the common 
courage to stamp out the evil by civilized 
means while it was still in its seedling stage. 
Nor did Britain, nor France, under whose 
very nose Hitler’s war machine, the greatest 
ever assembled on top of earth, make one 
gesture to stop it. As a result of feeble, stu- 
pid, and vacillating statesmanship, we have 
the most horrifying conflagration the world 
has ever seen. 

We now approach the time—more rapidly 
than we perhaps think—when the present 
disorder shall have consumed itself. But we 
can’t stand inanely by and wait for that 
day to come. 

We must, all alike—not as Democrats or 
Republicans or butchers and bakers and 
candlestick makers but as red-blooded Ameri- 
cans with a unity of thought, action, and 
purpose—work with a zeal and energy and 
courage the like of which we’ve never known 
before. We dare not fail to give every ounce 
of strength and effort we possess here on 
the home front while our boys are giving 
the best they have—all they have—their 
life’s blood if need be—that this freedom, 
this American way of life, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Those of you who have no sons yet in 
the service do not and cannot realize what 
it means—the half that it means to the 
mothers and fathers back home. I feel that 
I know something of what it is like as I 
have two sons in the service. My elder son is 
on Gaudalcanal. My younger son is on his 
way over there with the armored force. 

low about your sons who have gone from 
their comfortable homes and happy firesides, 
to live days and nights in fox holes, smell the 
stench of human flesh, and witness the viola- 
tion of every human right, every moral and 
civil code that has been recognized for more 
than a thousand years, that you may con- 
tinue to call your hearthstone your own? Do 
you imagine they have much respect for or 
sympathy with intermittent strikes back 
here on the production line or are greatly con- 
cerned about who won or lost in the election 
of last Tuesday? No, no. Their first con- 
cern and their whole concern is winning the 
war—crushing the evildoers till there will 
not be enough left to ever again raise their 
filthy fingers toward the throats of innocent 
people. We must not—we shall not let them 
down. 


One ship drives East and another drives West, 

With the self-same winds that blow. 

"Tis the set of the sails and not the gales, 

That determines the way they shall go. 

Like the ways of the sea is the way of life, 

’Tis the set of the soul that determines the 
goal, 

And not the calm nor the strife. 





Southern Negro Resents Interference of 
His Pretended Benefactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have fre- 
quently asked you, my colleagues, to per- 
mit us of the South to continue to handle 
the delicate situation resulting from the 
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existence of two distinct races of citizens 
in one area in our own way, as we have 
so successfully done for years, and with- 
out interference by you ladies and gentle- 
men and your friends and constituents, 
practically all of whom are thoroughly 
ignorant of the conditions as they exist 
in the South. I have informed you that 
the Negro understands, loves, and appre- 
ciates the South and that his attitude is 
thoroughly reciprocated by his white 
neighbor. As illustrative of that fact, I 
quote a news article from the Birming- 
ham Post: 
NEGRO RESOLUTION RAPS “INTERFERENCE” 

Demopo.tis, November 3—A mass meeting 
of Negroes here in Alabama’s famed Black 
Belt, where Negroes far outnumber whites, 
adopted a resolution declaring members of 
the two races ‘“fcel entirely competent to 
work out our own problems together without 
influence of any other groups.” 

The resolution was adopted at a meeting 
called to celebrate oversubscribing of the 
Negro quota in the Alabama War Chest cam- 
paign. 

The resolution also deplored strikes in in- 
dustries which slowed down war production 
and called on all Negroes, “wherever they may 
be in the United States, to cease this sabotage 
of war production. 

“We deplore outside interference by peo- 
ple of any color who do not or will not 
understand the spirit of respect and mutual 
helpfulness existing between citizens of the 
two races of the Black Belt of Alabama; as 
we, who have lived together in harmony for 
so long, feel entirely competent to work out 
our own problems together without influence 
of any other groups,” said the resolution. 


Though the date line town of Demopo- 
lis is not in my congressional district, 
it is just across the river therefrom and 
only approximately 20 miles from the 
town in which I was born as well as the 
one in which I have lived since shortly 
thereafter. 

It will be observed that these good 
Negro citizens of the finest section in the 
world do not appreciate this interference 
with our local affairs any more than 
white people do. Instead they thoroughly 
agree with my considered judgment that 
you do them no favor by -ttempting to 
dictate their conduct and ours. Please 
discontinue doing so and permit us to 
continue to dwell together in peace, hap- 
piness, and understanding as we have 
for so many years. We entertain no de- 
sire to interfere with your local affairs. 
Please manifest sufficient sportsmanship 
to indulge in the same courtesy to us, 
both white and black, of the South. 





Eight Members of One Family Serve Their 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 
Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, Sebastopol, 


Sonoma County, Calif., in my district, is 
the home of a family which is making a 
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very noteworthy contribution to the 
services of our country in this war. 

This family consists of Mr. and Mrs. 
©. N. Johnson and their 11 children, 10 
boys and 1 girl. Six of these boys are 
now in service with the Army and 
marines. 

The mother prizes a six-star service 
flag awarded her by the American Legion. 
Two more of their sons plan entering 
the service as soon a. they can qualify 
and the only daughter is planning to be- 
come a War nurse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are working in 
an arsenal manufacturing ammunition 
for military purposes. They live 175 
miles from the place of work, and 6 days 
a week drive to and from their employ- 
ment where they give full-hour service 
to the production of ammunition for 
their country. 

The members of this family—parents, 
sons, and daughter—are fine, sincere, 
unpretentious citizens, patriotically de- 
voted to their country. I contacted 
these parents some weeks ago and found 
their sincerity, earnest and u.apreten- 
tious fidelity to their country nothing 
less than inspiring. They exemplify a 
nobility of service which it is a privilege 
to commend. 





Rayburn’s Courageous Role in Moments 
of Crisis Is Revealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Times Herald, of Dallas, Tex., Tuesday, 
October 27, 1942, contained a very inter- 
esting article by David L. Cohn, which 
had*appeared in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. The article is an 
intimate and comprehensive account of 
the life and achievements of Speaker 
SAM RAYBURN, of Bonham, Tex. 

It is as follows: 

Some months ago an antilabor terrorism 
wept Oklahoma and Texas. The cry of com- 
munism was raised. Labor, it was said, was 
ke, war production was de- 
the lives of underpaid soldiers were 
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ci ng 
} endangered by overpaid workmen who 
lived in luxurious safety at home. The patri- 


s called for labor's blood. 





ately exp! ns of frustrated wrath ap- 
peared in the more dignified Texas news- 
papers, others howled in their rage, letters 
) the editor piled up on the desks of editors. 
oO r aroused especial attention. § - 
lf ““Mother,” a woman wrote that al- 


ugh her son had been in the Army for 16 
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There, on a public platform, he first dis- 
posed of “Mother.” Inquiry had revealed that 
her son had been issued a rifle, that he had 
qualified as a marksman, and that he had 
then been transferred to the Quartermaster 
Corps, where for months he had been attack- 
ing strongly entrenched bodies of canned 
corn with a hand truck. Then the Speaker 
addressed himself to the charges that labor’s 
delinquencies had slowed down war produc- 
tion. 

To one local critic, as discriminating in 
his attack as a west Texas cyclone, he said: 
“I’m more interested in dive bombers than 
dirt daubers.” (Texans are familiar with the 
dirt-daubing wasp.) Then withcut oratori- 
cal effort, and sticking close to the subject, 
he limited his recital almost to one over- 
whelmingly convincing fact. “Last month,” 
he said, “we produced 3,300 planes. They 
were made by men—not by mirrors. The 
rate of production is rising. The President's 
1942 quota, which the Axis called fantastic, 
will be met if not exceeded.” 


REASSURING INFORMATION 


A few hours later, headlines all over the 
country announced: Speaker RAYEURN says 
“United States produced 3,300 planes last 
month” The news was important because 
plane-production figures are a _ carefully 
guarded secret. Yet the secret was being re- 
vealed by one of the highest Government of- 
ficials, and the fact was reassuring to the 
public. 

If the effect of the Speaker's remarks was 
elsewhere striking, it was destructive to 
Texas labor-baiters. Labor, it appeared, was 
not lying down. MRaysurn returned to 
Washington. A few newspapers in various 
sections of the country wondered why the 
Speaker was permitted to say what was de- 
nied to them, but in Texas irresponsible 
critics went under, everybody went back to 
work, and the terror, for the moment at 
least, was laid. 

The Speakership of the National House of 
Representatives is the second most powerful 
post in our Government, and the Speaker, 
therefore, looms large in the affairs of the 
land. Against this is the fact that the pow- 
ers of the President—any President—are 
great. When a strong President is in office 
these powers are increased by persuasion, 
pressure, and encroachment. 

They multiply by arithmetical progression 
in times of grave domestic crisis and by geo- 
metrical progression during war. Mr. Roose- 
velt is a strong President. His long admin- 
istration has been almost entirely composed 
of domestic crisis, threatened war, and war. 
Congressional prestige, for a number of rea- 
sons, has steadily been declining in the eyes 
of the people. One might conclude from this 
that the Speakership has become an office of 
form rather than substance—that the Speaker 
merely goes through the ceremonial motions 
of presiding over a House which today is mori- 
bund and tomorrow will be dead. If this 
were true, our democracy would be approach- 
ing its end 

The present Speaker, Sam RaysBurn, of Bon- 
ham, Tex., widely known both in Texas and 
Washington as “Sam,” has an undefinable air 
of Texas about him. A small, bald, shy, 


stocky, energetic bachelor of 60, he was 
speaker of the Texas House of Representa- 
tives at 29 and has been a public figure for 35 


years, but he has never affected the clothes, 
speech, or mannerisms of the professional 
st sman. In a country where personal- 
ity, showmanship, and even the crudest buf- 
foonery are often part of the standard equip- 
r of the perennial officeholder—‘Ole 
Mack’s the beatinest man ever I seen’—the 
as much out of place as a deaf 
mute at a party caucus. He has no flair for 
publicity and no instinct for headlines. He 
i 1 1g of the cartoonists, as was his 


llow Texan, Jack Garner, whose 
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bushy eyebrows adorned the legend of Cactus 
Jack. His voice doesn’t quaver when he 
speaks about people; he doesn’t bait labor or 
capital, quote the Bible, or call the farmer 
“nature’s nobleman.” He seldom makes 
speeches; when he does, no silver-tongued 
ortaory flows from him, nor any cracker- 
barrel opinions dressed up to _ attract 
attention. 
RARELY DINES OUT 

The Speaker dines out rarely in a city 
where not to dine out frequently is re- 
garded as a secret infirmity comparable only 
with the vice of keeping a secret; where, 
moreover, bagging the Speaker for dinner 
is a heady triumph for lion-hunting host- 
esses. This is not because RAysurRN is anti- 
social. He likes to begin the day by having 
one or two intimate friends in for break- 
fast of thick lamb chops and strong coffee; 
and he often ends it with a dinner for a 
larger number, at which he serves pepper- 
stinging chili and hot tamales and the com- 
pany talk about what really concerns them. 
His tastes and pleasures are simple. He lives 
in a two-room service apartment, and finds 
the big limousine that comes with the 
Speakership distressingly ornate. He was 
not dismayed, incidentally, by Congressmen 
who got X cards in the gasoline rationing, 
nor impressed by those who got A cards and 
loudly let the world know it. Moderate in 
all things, pugnacious virtue strikes him as 
vicious. 

If the Speaker’s tastes are simple, so are 
his pleasures. These are cooking, fishing, and 
watching his prize cattle on his Texas farm. 
(Characteristically, he calls it a farm—not a 
ranch.) He is a Texan without a 10-gallon 
hat, an officeholder who doesn’t slap backs, a 
politician with no instinct for publicity, and 
a doer who is shyly modest. The result is 
that although he has been in Congress for 30 
years, has made distinguished contributions 
to the Nation's welfare, and is one of the most 
powerful figures in Government, he is not so 
well known to the public as many of his 
inferiors who have used publicity to good 
purpose. 

Sam RAYBURN, paradoxically, is an orderly 
minded man who doesn’t like labels—other 
than the label “Democrat” with both a small 
and a large D—and thus he pleases neither 
professional conservative nor professional 
liberals. Conservatives do not entirely 
approve of him because to him conserva- 
tism does not mean falling into a trance 
and standing transfixed on the status quo, 
but rather the process of feeling out the 
ground, going slowly, and then speeding up. 
Liberals are often annoyed with him because 
he professes to know nothing of liberalism 
and refuses to be tagged although he is the 
Speaker in a New Deal administration. 
RAYBURN, however, was born on the farm in 
the prepackaging era when folks got their 
cheese off the big round and their crackers 
out of the barrel, and so, with rustic stub- 
bornness, clings to the outmoded concept 
that the contents are more important than 
the package. Without benefit of label, it ap- 
pears that RAYBURN, who was once an under- 
dog himself, is passionately interested in the 
welfare of underdogs, but he does not think 
that a man is a saint because he wears over- 
alls and chews Brown Mule, or that another 
is a devil because he is tailored by Savile Row 
and smokes Coronas. 

MIDDLE-OF-ROAD MAN 

Distinctly a middle-of-the-road man with 
a touch of both rural skepticism and rural 
conservatism, he distrusts alike the domina- 
tion of big business or of big government; he 
believes that just as you do not break a 
horse’s leg to keep it from straying on the 
plains, but tether it or hobble it for the night, 
so big business ought to be regulated but not 
destroyed; that the law should never be used 
as an instrument of revenge; that there is 
room in this country for free men and free 
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enterprise; that the frontier is closed only to 
those who have closed minds. When pressed 
to define his political and economic convic- 
tions, this small man with the sad, shrewd 
face, with the simple faith and the moralistic 
fervor of the average American, is likely to 
say withcut any touch of fraudulent piety, 
“Well, a little applied Christianity wouldn’t 
hurt anybody.” 

Sam Raysurn, however, is no mystic, but a 
man filleda—when the occasion demands—with 
a hot indignation and a becoming pugna- 
ciousness. In this respect he is typical of 
that most dangerous antagonist, the decep- 
tively gentle, soft-spoken southerner or south- 
westerner who, when aroused, fights to kill. 

Nearly 80 years ago, William Marion Ray- 
burn returned from the Confederate Army 
to find the once-comfortable farm home of 
his family in the Clinch Valley of Tennessee 
ravaged by bushwhackers and guerrillas. 
Undaunted, he married Martha Waller, a vig- 
orous, clear-minded countrywoman, produced 
11 children of whom Sam was the eighth, 
struggled to feed his brood on the little farm, 
and when the future Speaker was 5, sold out 
and went to Texas. There he bought 40 acres 
of land in Fannin County, and began his 
struggle anew. The addition of a wander- 
ing uncle brought the household to 14. 

The Rayburns had been corn farmers in 
Tennessee, but knew little of the cotton to 
which they turned in Texas. ‘Their first sum- 
mer was almost disastrous. Everybody in the 
family who could work at all worked in the 
fields, but the land produced only enough cot- 
ton to keep the toilers meagerly clothed and 
fed. 

The years passed—years of poverty and 
pain. One day, when Sam was 17 and stood 
working with his father in the cotton, he 
said he wanted to go to college. In the fall, 
with $25 in his pocket—the entire treasure 
of the household—he entered the East Texas 
Normal College at Commerce. There he got 
@ job sweeping the schoolhouse, another ring- 
ing the college bell, and a promise that he 
could pay for the rest of his education when 
he got the money. His cash income during 
his college years was $8 a month. Later he 
taught school to pay his debts, and when he 
was 24 he ran for the Texas Legislature. 


CHIEF ASSETS 


At this time RAYBURN’s assets were a pony, 
a smile, and determination. He had no 
money, no platform, no experience. But his 
pony took him to every farmhouse in the 
district, his youthful smile won him a wel- 
come, board, and bed, while his determina- 
tion compensated for inexperience. When 
the election returns were in, he had tri- 
umphed over his opponent, the Honorable 
Sam Gardner of Honey Grove, and he moved 
on to Austin, the State capital. 

Here he saved his legislative fee of #5 a 
day to attend law school between sessions of 
the legislature, got into forensic rows in 
the always high-spirited, sometimes tempes- 
tuous assemblies, and determined to become 
speaker of the legislature. He achieved this 
Office at the age of 29, and muddled through 
one tornadic session, he now says, “by God, 
by desperation, and by ignorance.” A little 
later he was elected to Congress by a nar- 
row margin, and the timid young Congress- 
man landed in Washington just as Woodrow 
Wilson was being inaugurated for the first 
time and the Nation was moving into an 
era of wars and booms and depressions. 
Twenty-eight years of service in the House 
as Representative and Majority Leader 
brought him in 1940 to the Speakership. 

RAYBURN rarely speaks of his youth, but 
when he does, one understands why this 
temperamentally conservative man is no lover 
of the status quo. One evening he sat in 
his apartment with friends as they talked 
of farmers and the rural standard of living. 
He remained silent until someone said he 
did not see why farmers went in so strongly 


for automobile riding. Visibly moved, Ray- 
BURN edged forward in his chair and spoke: 

“When I go home to Bonham and see 
farmers’ cars parked in the courthouse square, 
while the womenfolk walk around window 
shopping with their children or talking with 
their neighbors, I'm glad to see it even if 
they haven’t got a dime in their pockets. 
Many a time when I was a child and lived 
way out in the country, I’d sit on the fence 
and wish to God that somebody would ride 
by on a horse or drive by in a buggy—just 
anything to relieve my loneliness. Loneli- 
ness consumes people. It kills ’em eventually. 
God help the lonely. That’s why I’m glad 
to see farmers have cars and use ’em.” 

As he spoke, Rayspurn relived the long, 
lean, lonely years of his childhood, and it 
was clear that he wished other children might 
be spared the bleakness of his youth. 

Through the years of Republican domina- 
tion, RAYBURN served as a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Here for the first time the farm- 
born Texan perceived the immense com- 
plexities of business regulation and under- 
stood the potentialities of big business for 
good or evil. When Franklin Roosevelt be- 
came President, RaysurN was chairman of 
the committee, and there began the long and 
incredibly bitter period of battle over such 
regulatory statutes as the Securities Act of 
1933, to prevent fraud in the sale of securi- 
ties; the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, to 
prevent unfair practices by stock exchanges; 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, to provide for the control of public 
utility holding companies; and the act to es- 
tablish the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion for the purpose of furnishing electricity 
to the farms of the Nation. 


HATES LOBBYISTS 


RaYBURN now worked with such dazzling 
members of the New Deal as James Landis, 
Thomas Corcoran, and Benjamin Cohen. He 
held prolonged committee meetings where 
he questioned hundreds of witnesses, brushed 
off scores of lobbyists—whom he hates with 
a venomous hatred—and fought a powerful, 
unsleeping, ingenious opposition coached by 
Richard Whitney, then president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Finally, he 
routed the strongest lobby that had ever 
appeared in Washington to oppose a piece of 
legislation when he brought the utilities 
holding company bill to passage. Here, with 
extraordinary dexterity, the temperamentally 
conservative RAypuRN moved surefootedly 
between the left and the right, retained the 
affection and confidence of both sides, dis- 
played a knowledge of the intricacies of busi- 
ness which surprised some the bright young 
men, and through it all enunciated his car- 
dinal doctrine of legislative faith: “Legis- 
lation should never be designed to punish 
anyone. It must be fair. And ordinarily 
it’s a question of regulating the minority— 
the pistol-toting minority.” 

RAYBuRN is, in fact, fair to everybody but 
orators. He himself is not an orator, and be- 
lieves in the American maxim, “The steam 
that blows a whistie will never turn a wheel.” 
Yet orators are abundant in America, and 
some of those who reach the House are pre- 
pared to deliver an oration, with or without 
provocation, on any subject at any time. 
This fact has moved the Speaker to an act of 
almost sadistic crueity. He has ruled that 
talk in the House must be limited to the busi- 
ness at hand; when that is disposed of, the 
gates to the cave of the winds may be opened. 
Yet in order to prevent psychological aberra- 
tions among frustrated orators, he permits 
any Member at the start of each session to 
speak for 1 minute. At the end of the six- 


tieth second his gavel falls, and aithough this 
may deprive the country of another Gettys- 
burg address, it serves the purpose of getting 
the day’s work done. 
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MOMENT OF DESTINY 


Sometimes it is given to a man to affect by 
a single act the whole destiny perhaps of a 
nation. Such a moment of awful responsi- 
bility came to Sam RaYBURN on August 12, 
1941. The House had before it the question 
of extending the Selective Service Act. Thou- 
sands of men had entered the Army on the 
assumption that after a year of service they 
would go home, while there was general 
agreement that a year of wholesome outdoor 
exercise at Uncle Sam’s expense would do 
them good. Now the period was about up, 
and the country was still technically at peace. 
Pearl Harbor lay veiled in the obscurity of 
the future. 

It apparently made little difference to the 
Nation that the Army’s chief of staff said it 
would be catastrophic to disband the fledg- 
ling Army. We were not at war, but we were 
not at peace; the country was divided; isola- 
tionists and interventionists fought their 
battles, while abroad as well as at home all 
eyes were forcused on the House. If the act 
was not extended, a severe blow would be 
dealt the morale of anti-Axis nations; the 
Axis-occupied countries would despair of res- 
cue; South America would conclude that we 
talked big and acted small; while the Axis 
could have been fairly certain that we would 
not go to war, or if we did we should be im- 
potent. 

Alternately hushed and uproarious as 
though conscious of the destiny-making step 
that it was about to take, the House ap- 
proached the roll call. The packed galleries 
were dotted with soldiers from nearby camps— 
they wanted to leave the Army. Among them 
sat a delegation of mothers clutching little 
American flags—they were part of a group 
fighting extension of the act. On the floor 
below, the roll call began. 

Administration leaders held their breath. 
They knew that despite desperate efforts to 
whip members into line the margin between 
victory and defeat was perilously thin. One 
by one the clerk droned out the names in the 
hushed Chamber. The Democratic whip, Pat 
Boland of Pennsylvania, and his assistants 
made last-minute pleas to wavering col- 
leagues. Finally the roll call was completed. 
At that moment, so close was the voie, only 
one man in America knew the result—the 
tally clerk, 

“On this vote,” announced the Speaker, 
“203 Members have voted ‘aye,’ 202 Members 
have voted ‘no,’ and the bill is passed.” The 
vote was frozen because under House rules no 
Member can change his vote once the result 
of a roll call is announced. 

Then the House gasped as Representative 
Snort of Missouri demanded a recapitulation, 
and the Speaker ordered it because the vote 
had been so close. Again the roll was called, 
and this time the Speaker, veteran of many 
a parliamentary struggle said: “No correc- 
tion in the vote, the vote stands, and the bill 
is passed and without objection a motion to 
reconsider is laid on the table.” In the heat 
and confusion of struggle, no Member of the 
opposition objected to the motion, as he 
might have done under the rules. The issue 
had been determined in that split second 
and could not thereafter be affected, although 
the effort was made. 

SHorT again rose and demanded a recon- 
sideration of the vote. It was too late, ruled 
the Speaker, because he had already an- 
nounced that “without objection a motion 
to reconsider is laid on the table.” ‘The House 
is governed by strict and sometimes intricate 
procedure; Members are presumed to know 
the rules and how to use them; to prevail, 
a legislator must be an accomplished parlia- 
mentarian. It was now the turn of another 
Member of the opposition, Representative 
H. Cart ANDERSEN, of Minnesota, to protest. 
“I beg to differ with the Speaker,” he said. 
“The Speaker did not announce that a mo- 
tion to reconsider had been tabled.” 
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“The Chair has twice stated that he did 
that statement,” Rayspuri replied. 

“I beg to differ with you—” began 
Minnesotan. 

“The Chair does not intend to have his 
word questioned by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota or anybody else,” the Speaker re- 
torted. 

Thus 


make 


the 


had the Army been kept from near 
dissolution 5 months before Japanese bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor. The anti-Axis coun- 
tries comforted themselves because the Amer- 
ican Army had been kept intact; the Axis 
countries because it had been saved by an 
inconclusive margin. But a few months 
later, when the Japanese struck and the 
Army was able to move thousands of trained 
men to points of danger, the fact suddenly 
tox yn enormous proportions in the destiny 
States and of the world. 








CHANGED SOME VOTES 


This is what the record reveals. What it 
does not reveal is less dramatic but just as 
fateful. T Selective Service Act was ex- 
tended by « one vote, but it might have 


down to defeat if it had not been for 
ns of Sam RAYBURN as @ Man as well 


vwne ac 
as Speaker. Before the House approached the 


final vote, he had gone to several Members 
who were cetermined to vote “no,” and by 
strong personal appeal, by desperate pleading, 


ind by a vivid demonstration of the perils of 
situation, he had changed 


the internati I 
the affirmative. 

















several votes t Some of the 
most obdurate men in the House changed 
their votes “for Sam,” while strangely enough 
some of his cldest friends voted against the 
exte on of the act; but he got enough sup- 
por tilt t scales 

It 1 t be membered that only two other 
men ha served longer in the House than 
RAYEURN. He | given fatherly aid to many 
a young man coming to Congress for the first 
t As majority leader and as Speaker, he 
h been € owed with great powers but has 
used the sparingly because he relies more 
upon persuas than coercion, Men, more- 
over, are men; they are strongly moved by per- 
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e ties of friendship should develop 
RAYBURN, moreover, heads the powerful and 
hi ( rexas delegaticn in the House, 
v include HATTON SUMNERS, chairman 
of the Ji Committee; LuTHER JOHNSON, 
ranking Den itic member of the Foreign 
Aff s Committee after Chairman BLcoom; 
F LANHAM 1irman of the Public Build- 
in d Grounds (¢ nittee; and JOSEPH 
Mans D f the Rivers and Har- 
b Committee; whil cross the hall sits 
5 r Cr Y I n of the Senate 
Com: f I Affai 
It was tl : f these time-and-affection- 
enderec ! political forces that enabled 
am | BURN t wing successfully the most 
piece of legislation which he had 
i s ng career We 
c t the en ts f its passage. 
F-EFFACIN 
S ind the entire Congress are 
I wed by t figure of 
I i use Congress is weak 
I P it is but be- 
a ecting of 
f our system, largely 
f Executive RAYBURN is 
ermil ion—his career 
warm defender of the 
Congres As 
consultation with 
I d to he Presi- 
€ n than he rebels, he 
ant ess inte sted in exalt- 
ir f y r the vie f any 
grou} I han he is in reducing po- 
li fric 41 minimum in a time of 
the ik per He does t si 
fer fr< e dé nt t the adv nent 





of Sam Rayrsurn is of greater importance 
than the victory of Uncle Sam. 

RAYBURN typifies much of what is most at- 
tractive in American life. He is a man of 
simple faith and simple utterance; indignant 
in the presence of injustice and scornful of 
sham; restrained in his tastes and his pleas- 
ures; determined but not dogmatic; digni- 
fied but not pompous; intelligent but not 
brilliant; hard-working, honest, kind, and 
patient. Many men of his kind have sat in 
the House before him and helped direct 
America in the paths of greatness. He is a 
fine example of our own kind of civilization. 





Legislative Reference Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, avail- 
ability of pertinent up-to-minute infor- 


mation is the purpose of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, a highly func- 
tioning integration in the Library of 
Congress. Exceptional research schol- 


ars provide for us in Congress a ready 
reference service of incomparable value. 
Its director, Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, is 
known to legions of us who have em- 
ployed the service as an administrative 
guide and counsel of unusual merit. 

Digests, translations, cross-references, 
summaries, clippings, parallel studies 
and research material are ready for the 
simple request of minutes. Its ability to 
anticipate the needs of the future with 
an uncanny understanding of the mo- 
ment’s proper pressure make the Legis- 
lative Reference Service a treasure trove 
to all of us. 

The centralization of this unit in the 
Library is not only a time-saving device 
of unquestioned economy but it affords 
a central meeting of the minds who can 
debate subjects of supreme interest. By 
and large there is greater economy pro- 
vided by this central agency than any 
other agency could provide. It has an- 
other attribute—nonpartisanship and 
strict impartiality. It fulfills the pur- 
poses and practices of the world’s freest 
library—a national library—the Library 
of Congress. It is not so important that 
it is the largest library in the world but 
it is important that it has been operated 
as one of the most efficient and eclectic 
of the world’s libraries. 

That magnificent Library with its 28 
divisions, its reading rooms, its maps, 
manuscripts, periodicals, its specialized 
collections are the tools of the Legislative 
Reference Service. 

I insert herewith the law 
this service in 1915: 

Legislative reference: Ti 
brarian of Congress to employ 
persons to gather, classify, and make avail- 
able, in translations, index digests, com- 
pilations, and bulletins, and otherwise, data 
for or bearing upon legislation, and to ren- 
der data serviceable to Congress and 
and Members the reof, $25,000. 
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Today this Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice can handle over 2,000 inquiries a 
month. It puts its great staff of experts 
to work on these problems at a moment’s 
notice. No matter what subject you 
ask for, involving prior or present laws, 
hearings, bills, reports, statutes, foreign 
or domestic, National or State, it will 
have the material available devoid of per- 
sonal bias or prejudice. 

In a matter of haste it can photostat 
the most inaccessible material. For there 
with profound tenderness it can furnish 
biblidgraphies, periodicals, articles, and 
reference indexes. 

It can assist a legislator in responding 
to hurried requests of constituents. 

Services to constituents are increasingly im- 
portant. These involve such matters as fur- 
nishing bibliographies or material on debate 
questions, general information, or requests, 
and other research manuscripts similar to 
those which we have previously supplied to 
Congressmen and, hence, do not involve much 
additional work. Our rules prohibit us from 
answering prize contests. We are unable to 
give genealogical information. Free photo- 
stating is for the official use of Congressmen 
only. We do not have the funds to extend 
this courtesy to their constituents. 


From an article on this reference 
branch, I have copied this extract: 

Not a day passes in which we are not asked 
to furnish background material for speeches, 
either for Congressmen or for their con- 
stituents. This is one of the most signifi- 


cant services which we can render. The 
speeches and debates of Congressmen are 
one of the major vehicles by which our 


democracy is informed as to the issues in- 
volved in current legislative proposals. It 
may be conceded that such speeches do not 
affect the actual outcome of legislation to 
the degree to which such legislation is in- 
fluenced, for example, by committee hear- 
ings. Yet, if our democracy is genuine, Con- 
gress must perform accurately and effectively 
its educative role in dramatizing and illumi- 
nating the major issues, and public debates 
and speeches are among the major vehicles 
for this. The Legislative Reference Service 
has no bias or opinion of its own. It is 
ready to furnish material on either or both 
sides of any question before the public, ac- 
cording to the congressional request. More- 
over, it is ready to dig out historical, eco- 
nomic, legal, and literary material, On an} 
and all questions, which a Congressman ma} 
wish to use as a basis for any speech which 
he desires to give. It does write the 
speeches. 

Many of our services arise from the pres- 
sures to which Congressmen are subjected 
from val organizations. We are often 
asked to identify and analyze the aims and 
significance of such organizations, to inves- 
tigate sources of their funds, and the 
size and composition of their memberships. 
Occasionally we are asked to prepare their 
histories, and to indicate the type of measure 
they have opposed or supported in the past 

A number of other aving functions 
should be mentioned in passing. We are 
ready to translate into English, letters and 
other material from foreign languages and 
vice versa, We are ready to prepare a digest 
or summary of lengthy articles or document 
so as to save the time of Congressmen in 
reading them. We frequently suggest bibli- 
ographies on public questions, and send over 
the books with appropriate page references 
whenever the Congressmen prefer to do 
extensive r¢ themselves on the given 
subject. 
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Its devotion to principle is in these 
words: 


The tradition of the Legislative Reference 
Service is a tradition of complete and abso- 
lute impartiality. It is our aim to serve 
without reference to party by providing Con- 
gressmen with whatever information they 
may desire. This we do within the limits 
of the ability of our staff to discover rele- 
vant material in the millions of books and 
documents contained in the collections of 
the Library of Congress. 


Another writer in eulogy writes: 


Probably no other Department of the Gov- 
ernment is subjected to so much pressure 
from Members of Congress who often make 
their demands for information an hour be- 
fore they are scheduled to deliver the speech 
for which they desire the material sought 
or even during the debate on the floor of the 
House. 

Another job assigned to the Legislative 
Reference Service by Congress and which I 
know many Members find of great value in 
their offices was that of preparing a digest of 
public general bills. This publication began 
during the final session of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress and 11 volumes were published. 
There will probably be 9 volumes this year, 
8 having already been distributed to the 
Members. With scores and sometimes hun- 
dreds of letters reaching our desks on many 
days and involving many inquiries on legis- 
lation, we are able to tell at a glance the 
nature of the measure referred to by checking 
with this Digest of General Bills. In this 
service bills of general public interest are 
briefly analyzed currently. 

The Legislative Reference Service has also 
taken upon itself additional work from time 
to time by engaging in research and prepara- 
tion of manuscripts on subjects of currently 
great importance and general public interest. 

An example of this occurred when the Su- 
preme Court issue burst into flame and spread 
the length and breadth of the land. During 
the months of February and March of this 
year the Legislative Reference Service re- 
sponded to more than 300 inquiries relating 
in some way to the President’s message on 
the subject. The service immediately set 
about to prepare a document which will soon 
be released under Senate Documnt No. 91 and 
entitled “Creation of the Federal Judiciary.” 
This document is based partly on the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 and will con- 
tain a vast amount of information on the 
subject with which it deals. 


Its own story has been sent to me in 
these words: 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


The Legislative Reference Service in the 
Library of Congress dates from 1914, follow- 
ing several years of agitation, during which 
a number of proposals were introduced in 
Congress and widely discussed. In line with 
the practice in a number of State reference 
bureaus (legislative reference work was, at 
that period, attracting attention of many 
State legislatures) it was proposed to set up 
@ permanent bureau which should combine 
legislative reference with bill-drafting func- 
tions. Extensive hearings were held in 1912; 
reports were made in both Houses, and the 
problems of location, control, and scope of 
service were thoroughly discussed. 

In the final event, the more elaborate plans 
of organization were abandoned and the 
Service was established with an item of 
appropriation: 

“To enable the Librarian of Congress to 
employ competent persons to prepare such 
indexes, digests, and compilations of law as 
may be required for Congress and other Official 
use pursuant to the act approved June 30, 
1906.” 


This specification of duties was changed 
the next year as follows: 

“e * * to enable the Librarian of Con- 
gress to employ competent persons (to gather, 
classify, and make available, in translations, 
indexes, digests, compilations, and bulletins, 
and otherwise, data for or bearing upon legis- 
lation, and to render such data serviceable to 
Congress and committees and members 
thereof”). 

Thus stated, it has continued as the statu- 
tory charter, so to speak, of the Service. 

There are several points about the above- 
quoted description which warrant careful 
noting: 

In the first place, the Service was estab- 
lished in the Library of Congress. It thus 
has immediate access to the great collections 
of the Library. 

Further, the stated functions of the Serv- 
ice do not include bill drafting. Separate 
services for this purpose were created in 
1919—one for each House of Congress. In 
this respect the Service differs from many 
of the State legislative bureaus, which com- 
bine research with bill drafting. 

Again the field of activity prescribed for 
the Service is as broad as the possible legis- 
lation which might be presented in either 
House. “Data for or bearing upon legisla- 
tion” is the only limitation; and within this 
field the Service is at liberty to respond by 
“translation, index, digest, compilation, bul- 
letin, or otherwise.” 

The purpose and potential usefulness of 
the Service were very accurately stated and 
forecast in the House report ir 1913, as fol- 
lows: 

“Necessary information (relative to the sub- 
ject of proposed legislation) will be collected 
from congressional, departmental, and judi- 
cial documents, from reports of committees, 
rulings of executives, and decisions of courts. 
Important data from every source will be 
placed at the disposal of the legislator to 
facilitate his work and make it more effectual. 

“Members will be enabled to call upon the 
bureau for a report as to the exact state of 
existing law on any subject and of proposed 
reforms or amendments, whether in the Na- 
tional, State, or foreign legislatures. Trans- 
lations of important foreign legislative en- 
actments will be made, and complete indexes 
of all matter germane to legislative subjects 
prepared and made available.” 

Recently a further, more definite function 
was added to the duties of the Service; be- 
ginning with the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
second session, a special section was set up to 
prepare and publish a digest of all public 
general bills introduced in Congress. This 
constitutes at present the only regularly 
published bulletin of the Service. As indi- 
cated, it is limited to bills of a public general 
nature—but as to such, it purports to include 
all, together with a subject index. Each bill 
is given a brief analysis—seldom does a state- 
ment exceed a quarter of a page. Like other 
facilities of the Service, this is primarily for 
the use of members. However, it is available 
to the public through the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

The facilities of the Service are designed 
primarily for Congress, its Members and com- 
mittees. Thus it constitutes in a Library 
“of Congress,” an agency even more especially 
dedicated to the service of Congress. At the 
same time, the Legislative Reference Service 
is an integral part of the Library of Con- 
gress and in the natural course its facilities 
are made available for consultation by re- 
sponsible persons conducting private re- 
search, when such use will not interfere with 
the primary purpose of serving Members of 
Congress. And while the Service cannot un- 
dertake to perform research for individuals, 
it does answer many questions that require 
only a brief examination of collected file 
material. 
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The Service is organized with a view to re- 
sponding promptly to inquiries in three gen- 
eral fields; viz. law (Federal, State, or for- 
eign), proposed legislation (Federal), and 
statistics and miscellaneous information 
useful in the consideration of business be- 
fore Congress. The staff includes persons 
trained in law, history, political and social 
science, statistics, languages. The equip- 
ment comprises an extensive reference col- 
lection, indexes, clippings, manuscript 
studies—and near at hand the entire re- 
sources of the Library. 

W. C. GILBERT. 

DECEMBER 8, 1933. 





President Favors Further Centralization 
in Administration of Oil Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, for 8 years 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House has had a pe- 
troleum subcommittee, of which Hon. 
William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, was 
chairman until he recently resigned to 
accept an appointment to the United 

tates Customs Court at New York. 

On the 22d of October, 1942, prior to 
his resignation, Mr. Cole placed in the 
Recorp a letter of that date which he 
had written to the President in which he 
reviewed something of the history of the 
subcommittee and expressed his personal 
views as to many phases of the petroleum 
problem. The letter was informative and 
a constructive contribution to the solu- 
tion of the Nation’s important petroleum 
problems. 

I submit for the ReEcorp the reply of 
the President to this letter in which the 
President expresses appreciation of the 
work of Mr. Cole as chairman of the 
committee and the members of that sub- 
committee. 

It can be noted also that the President 
shares the view that further centraliza- 
tion of governmental authority in the 
administration of oil matters is desir- 
able. The letter is as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, D. C., November 10, 1942. 
HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR., 
Judge, United States Customs Court, 
New York, New York. 

My DEAR JuDGE CoLE: Graphically and 
forcefully your letter of October 22 outlines 
the history and the accomplishments of the 
Petroleum Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce during 
the 9 years that you have been its chairman 
I can well understand the pride which you 
take in this record, and wish to express my 
appreciation of the service which you and 
the committee Mave rendered to your Gov- 
ernment and to the people of the Nation. 

The crucial importance of oil in the win- 
ning of the war cannot be overestimated 
As you have so clearly pointed out, petroleum 
has made total war possible, and the assur- 
ance of adequate supplies of this fighting fuel 
for our combat forces and for war industry 
is indispensable to victory. 
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In view of our greatly increased require- 
ments for oil and its products, the problem 
or maintaining adequate petroleum reserves 
added significance. The im- 
mediate discovery of additional sources of oil 
is imperative. At the same time production 
must be carried on with increasing efficiency 
d the wasting or improper development of 
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id gas cannot be countenanced. I be- 
lie that you have wisely stressed these 
aa ‘ yblet You and your committee deserve 


*h credit for the practical conservation 
asures that are in effect in the petroleum 
industry today, and because of your efforts 
we are the better prepared to meet effectively 

the new demands growing out of the war. 
The many penetrating comments and 
recommendations set forth in your letter 
cover a wide range of problems peculiar to the 
petroleum industry. In view of your long 
experience in oil, your views merit the most 
reful ¢ sis and study. I have asked the 
Petroleum Coordinator for War to give thor- 
} nsideration to them and to take such 








action aS may be appropriate. I am sure, 
also, that your thoughts on the petroleum 
situation will receive the close attention of all 
those—both in Government and in indus- 
try—who are concerned with the problems of 
oil and ga 

I share your view that further centraliza- 
tion in the administration of oil matters is 
desirabl As a matter of fact, this subject 
h been under consideration for some time 
and I expect that a decision will be an- 
nounced in the near future. Although the 
final details have not been determined, I 
think that the contemplated organization 


arrangement will meet in principle the rec- 
ommendations that you have made. 


Again let me express to you and to the 
members of the committee my appreciation 
of the ribution that you have made to the 


Fn a =. sound legislation and na- 
tional policy cting this great national re- 





urce. Iam wW shashebedi artedly in accord with 
your recommendation that the committee be 
continued The experience and familiarity 
with oil problems which it has gained over 
the past years under your able leadership 


ld prove of great value to the Congress 








1 months ahead. 
Please accept my best wishes for continued 
eucce in your judicial career. 
Sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





Some Problems of Post-War Economic 
Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
J 
HON. ah. SHANLEY 
NECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcoRD ; include the following ad- 
a y Dr. Henry F. Grady, president, 
Ame! n =e dent Lines, Ltd., San 
Fra! , Calif., at Economic Recon- 
tri n Session of the Twenty-ninth 
Nat Foreign Trade Convention, 
Bost M October 9, 1942: 
nized, when hostilities 
! rhe energy, 
pat j rifice f special interests 
ti f t whole characterized the war 


n ) it if qaluicult in many re- 
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to war objectives than to reverse the process. 
We failed in this latter regard after the last 
war and this was to a large degree the reason 
for Wor:d War No. 2. If we have not learned 
from the present world struggle that world 
peace is a positive problem, not negative, and 
that it will require the mustcring of all the 
brains, energy, and good will that the world 
possesses to lay the foundations and carry 
through a program for permanent peace, our 
grandchildren will face greater horrors of 
destruction and death than our children are 
facing today. If we fail, I repeat, World War 
No. 3 will come as surely as the night follows 
the day. 

What must be developed in this coming 
post-war period are conditions under which 
there will be political and economic security 
for all nations. There are many other prob- 
lems of a social and demographic nature, 
problems of relief, of racial conflicts, religion, 
immigration, but these are secondary. Under 
the head of economic security I am including 
the rehabilitation of agricultural and indus- 
trial production, the reorganization of bank- 
ing and currency, of transport—land, sea, and 
air—of trade, nationa: and international; in 
a word, everthing that has to do with man's 
well-being and his standard of living. 

It is true that political stability and se- 
curity are conditions for economic stability 
and security and vice versa. We will not dis- 
solve the evils which come irom extreme eco- 
nomic nationalism while there is serious dan- 
ger of political aggression, and economic de- 
pression gives rise, rightly or wrongly, to en- 
terprises on the part of powerful industrial 
countries to secure a place in the sun, for 
lebensraum, and for military drives against 
the political status quo of the world. Eco- 
nomic ill-being, rightly or wrongly, gives rise 
to economic and commercial policies which, 
intended to improve conditions of living, be- 
come instruments of economic warfare or 
produce economic disequilibrium and thus not 
only defeat their own ends but set in motion 
forces that increase the political tensions that 
lead to war. There is nothing more clear than 
that purely national solutions of political and 
economic problems are not possible and that 
neither the political nor economic approach 
can be the sole or prior approach. The prob- 
lems are joint and international. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the political 
phases of world reconstruction. I will con- 
fine myself to the economic. I assume that 
the war will not terminate at once with the 
conclusion of hostilities. A peace treaty 
fixing political boundaries, etc., will be written 
only “when peace has been imposed and can 
be maintained indefinitely by adequate polic- 
ing. No one is apt to want to make treaties 
with the present or similar governments of 
the nations who started the war and have 
broken every important treaty they have made. 
Political reorganization and economic reha- 
bilitation must go along gether, but the 
latter is largely a responsibility of the busi- 
nessmen of the world and properly the sub- 
ject of study and discussion at a convention 
sponsored by the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 


This council has for a long time realized 


the necessary relationship between sound 
commercial policy and the conditions that 
make for prosperity and peace. That rela- 


tionship will be true to a far greater extent 
in the coming post-war period because hile 
in the years before 193£ international trade 
was being destroyed by high tariffs, quotas, 
exchange controls, and preferences, it is now 
completely demolished and must be built up 
from new foundations. The present World 
War has completed the destruction which the 
economic war started. The ravages of eco- 
nomic warfare must be as thoroughly repaired 
as will be the ravages of military warfare. 


We assumed after the last war that the magic 
of “letting things take their course” was all 

was necesSary. We released controls at 
once and the world fell int fusion. It is 
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natural to wish to get away from the rigidities 
and deprivations which war control imposes, 
but while controls tend to restrict human 
endeavor, they need not necessarily do so. 
There can and must be control to prevent 
disorganization and to initiate adequate 
plans for expansion. Such plans naturally 
must be international in scope. 

Post-war economic rehabilitation must be 
not only international in scope, it must be 
far more comprehensive than anything we 
have contemplated heretofore. It involves 
immediate collaboration for relief by the 
countries whose agricultural and industrial 
production has not been seriously impaired, 
and then positive measures must promptly 
be taken to rebuild the facilities of produc- 
tion, distribution, and communication. This 
involves the setting up of international ma- 
chinery to make permanently effective the 
necessary post-war economic collaboration 
among the nations of the world. Precisely 
what form the machinery should take is a 
matter for determination after the most care- 
ful study. It must, however, be comprehen- 
sive, highly competent and authoritative 
The +ripartite arrangements for currency sta- 
bilization between Great Britain, France, and 
the United States (later extended to several 
other countries) is an illustration of the type 
of arrangement I mean. 

This type of arrangement must be carried 
into a large number of fields, and all directed 
and coordinated by some international ad- 
ministrative body. Fortunately, war coop- 
eration between the United Nations is de- 
veloping machinery for joint action. Eco- 
nomic warfare is now fully recognized as a 
vital counterpart of military warfare and the 
United Nations are working actively together 
to make economic measures contribute to the 
winning of the war. These measures can and 
must be used for the winning of the peace. 
Cooperation in economic warfare is becom- 
ing more effective and complete as the 
months pass. It will continue after hostil- 
ities cease and will dovetail into efforts to 
establish and maintain the peace. It will be 
used as an agency of discipline to prevent 
recalcitrant nations from taking measures to 
prepare for war, as they did after 1918. Eco- 
nomic measures in cooperation with other 
countries indeed can be used more effectively 
to prevent wars than can armies and navies. 
Economic and military instruments will both 
be needed, but the more effectively and judi- 
ciously the former is used, the less the latter 
will be required. As both in the past have 
been agencies for war, they can be made 
agencies for peace. But economic measures 
to insure world peace can, in the long run, 
do so only if they insure prosperity. 

The necessity for comprehensive machinery 
to effect this twofold purpose is a logical 
development of world integration. World 
thinking with regard to world problems has 
lagged far behind the march of events. That 
is why our country did not join the League 
of Nations or the World Court. It is why the 
nations of the world have failed to realize 
that their stake is in a world order and that 
purely national measures defeat their own 
ends. Tuis is true whether these measures 
are high tariffs, preferences, exchange dump- 
ing, restrictive quotas, arbitrary capital and 
gold-flow restrictions, heavy public expendi- 
ture programs (uncoordinated with other 
major countries) or any other steps which 
disturb the price level equilibrium between 
countries and in effect impair or destroy the 
international economic systen 

Traditionally we have relied on the rather 
simple en of control based on a large 
degree of national and international laissez- 
faire. This mechanism worked satisfactorily 
up to the outbreak of World War I. It kept 
world price levels in line through unrestricted 
gold and capital flow between nations, the 
adjustment of central bank discount rates, 
and the exchange of goods and services with 
no control other than reasonable, nondis- 
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criminatory tariff rates. The lower the tariff 
rates, the more effectively the mechanism 
worked. The mechanism was. largely self- 
adjusting and automatic. 

With the rapid development during the past 
30 years of controlled economies, this device 
is wholly inadequate. It is impossible to 
have international laissez-faire when, to a 
great extent, it no longer exists nationally. 
Whether we like it or not, or whether it is 
economically justified or not, our economies 
are largely controlled by Government. While 
two World Wars have greatly stimulated this, 
it would doubtless have developed in any 
case. We have been reaching that stage in 
the evolution of capitalism. Hence the me- 
chanism of international adjustment can no 
longer be simple and automatic. It must be 
adequate to the new situation. Therefore, 
comprehensive and positive measures are 
necessary—measures to check internationally 
extreme business cycle movements and main- 
tain national price levels in equilibrium. Un- 
til we set up the machinery and maintain it 
effectively, we will have the disorder in the 
world which militates against prosperity and 
peace. 

The measures, both military and economic, 
now being taken by the United Nations and 
those that the League of Nations was able 
to take between the two wars have not de- 
stroyed or impaired the sovereignty of any 
country concerned. Opposition to the League 
and international collaboration of every kind 
is based on a false conception of sovereignty 
and a fatuous devotion to economic and po- 
litical isolation. 

When hostilities cease, we must provide im- 
mediately relief in the form of the necessities 
in food and clothing for the starving popula- 
tions in the devastated areas. This relief is 
not the sole responsibility of the United 
States. It should be apportioned among all 
the countries of the world, even though in 
some cases they may be able to give but 
little. This is important not only to pre- 
vent people from starving in vast numbers, 
but it implies the acceptance of responsibility 
of all the peoples of the world for the gen- 
eral welfare of all. It must, in effect, be an 
international community chest. Needless to 
say, emphasis should be put on the tempo- 
rary character of relief and on holding it to 
the minimum requirements for life and 
warmth. Proper relief must be directed to- 
ward providing the least that is required to 
help countries to help themselves. Certain 
tools and instruments may be as important 
as food. Except following a disaster, such as 
the war, there is no justification for inter- 
national relief or for chronic conditions in 
any country calling for such relief. 

Once the immedi:te necessities of relief 
have been provided by all the countries which 
are able to cortribute, a program of world 
reconstruction must promptly be put into 
effect. This program and the machinery to 
carry it through and maintain its objectives 
indefinitely must carefully be prepared before 
hostilities cease. As has been pointed out, 
United Nations’ cooperation has been devel- 
oping so rapidly that the change of its direc- 
tion and its adaptation to peace aims should 
not present insuperable difficulties. The will 
to do so and a general acceptance of the 
realities of the world situation today is what 
is necessary. 

The problems of permanent cooperation to 
rehabilitate the international economic sys- 
tem are varied and complex. They are prob- 
lems which must be approached and the 
machinery set up to tackle them not one 
after another but more or less simultane- 
cusly. If one were to attempt to set them 
down briefly, he would do so under the fol- 
lowing general heads, the order of which 
is not of their undertaking, but merely one 
of emphasis 

First, full employment policies. There are 
two justifications for the continuance of rea- 
sonable economic controls in the world; one, 





to prevent the machinery that has been set 
up for united war effort from breaking down 
with resulting confusion and, two, to use 
this machinery to carry out in the post war 
full employment policies. Controls must be 
used for expansion the world over. Merely 
to repair the damage done to productive 
equipment is not sufficient. There would, in 
all likelihood, after a brief period of post- 
war boom, be a serious depression if a con- 
tinuing program of increased economic activ- 
ity of all kinds were not stimulated. This 
stimulation will have to continue until com- 
plete world recovery has been achieved. 

But the emphasis must be on the building 
of equipment for production such as ma- 
chinery—agricultural and industrial—rail- 
roads, highways, and public works that are 
primarily needed to enhance the productive 
capacity of the countries concerned. Con- 
ferences and agreement among the authori- 
ties of the countries involved, carried through 
with effective administrative machinery, are 
necessary to insure that there be no conflicts 
with the general purpose of international ex- 
pansion. Our own spending program in the 
early thirties to create employment had a 
disturbing economic effect on other coun- 
tries which were not following the same pro- 
gram. Some countries were inflating or “re- 
filating.” Others were letting deflation run 
its course. Particularly is this so if national 
expansion programs carry with them currency 
devaluation or any other similar device, such 
as changing the value of gold. 

Expansionism, properly conceived and car- 
ried out, leads to the second point, namely, 
the necessity for sound public finance in all 
countries. The financing of full employ- 
ment will require direction by the best fi- 
nancial minds available and the ways and 
means of accomplishing it in a particular 
country concerns all countries. This is true 
because changes in price levels, through their 
effect on trade, exchange rates, and so forth, 
destroy international economic equilibrium 
and lead to steps which may, in effect, be 
retaliatory and hence bring confusion into 
the world system. 

Third, banking reorganization. Banking 
reorganization, where necessary, is basic to 
the problem of public finance and currency. 
Central banking organization has been used 
extensively for war financing in many coun- 
tries, particularly in those which have been 
long at war and hence reorganization of 
banking systems to put them on a sound 
basis is imperative. Those countries whose 
banking systems have not been seriously im- 
paired must be on their guard to be sure 
that post-war financial measures are not such 
as to affect adversely their bank structure. 

Fourth, currency stabilization. Currency 
stabilization through international action 
has been effectively accomplished in the pre- 
war years and can be again, assuming all the 
other items in the program are carried out 
Currency stabilization divorced from other 
measures of control and stability cannot be 
successful. 

Fifth, international commerce. If inter- 
national commerce is not liberalized through 
the gradual but steady lessening of quotas, 
exchange controls, tariffs, and all controls 
designed to restrict rather than to expand 
trade, little can be accomplished under any 
of the other items. Full trade volume is the 
great balancer and affects not only the well- 
being of the countries making up the world 
system through the principle of the division 
of labor, but will also, if realized, go far to 
lessen the difficulties that have developed as 
a result of the present impossibility of free 
gold flow and the effective use of central bank 
discount rates as a means of maintaining 
currency stabilization and sound central bank 
policy. 

There are those who believe that the 
liberalization of trade will cure all the ills of 
our international society, but important 
though it is, it is not enough in this world 
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of highly controlled national economies. In- 
ternational trade in the first instance must 
be cleared quickly of all discriminations, 
hence it must be multilateral. Bilateralism 
destroys trade and because it is discrimina- 
tory stimulates various forms of retaliation 
which make impossible the maintenance of 
the world system in which all countries have 
their stake. Controls over trade should not, 
of course, at once be taken off. They should 
be used to expand trade and the more quickly 
they accomplish expansion, the more quickly 
they can be liberalized. 

It might, for example, prove advantageous 
for governments to undertake larger barter 
arrangements pending the development of 





conditions under which private enterprise 
could again function across international 
boundaries. Lend-lease will continue at least 


for a time. Certainly lend-lease repayments 
will continue and this involves government 
transactions of important volume, particu- 
larly if the war lasts for several years longer. 
It is to be hoped that commadities received 
by us in payment for lend-lease will be built 
into stock piles rather than moved into imme- 
diate consumption. The stock-pile principle 
is now fully accepted by this country though 
it was opposed for many years. If goods 
payments under lend-lease are withheld from 
consumption, except insofar as they are 
solely needed, the normal channels of inter- 
national commerce will more quickly be re- 
established. On the other hand, the coun- 
tries making payment, if they begin to do 
so promptly, will have a stimulus to produc- 
tion which will prevent the production and 
employment stagnation in war-ridden coun- 


tries, such as followed after the last war 
Trade controls of the government barter or 
lend-lease sort can effectively fill the gap 


between the stoppage of hostilities and nor- 
mal recovery. In other words, they can be 
expansionist at a time when expansion is 
vital to recovery. No controls, however, 
should ever be allowed to become either re- 
strictive or discriminatory 

Sixth, the facilitation of interna 
ital flow under proper safeguards 


tional cap- 


The capi- 



















talistic system is essentially an ints tional 
system. If it cannot functi ition- 
ally it will break down con he to- 
taiitarian countries, organ! the basis 
of an extreme form of state socialism, have 
challenged and sought to destroy interna- 
tional capitalism. Capitalism, even in modi- 
fied form—that is, with the essentials pri- 
vate initiative in economic activity main- 
tained—must be recognizé s 

in an integrated world society with tl full 
facilities for a maximum of internatio1 eco- 
nomic activity assured. To win the war on 
a military front and not set up such ma- 
chinery asI: hly sketching to! bili- 
tate and n int i 
would, in l é 





ing € C i 
discount and exchans rates 

price levels. Gold shipments must be con- 
trolled to prevent flight of capital from dis- 
turbed areas. They must be us by - 
stituted international authority effec- 
tive agency of stabilizat  ¢ l ¢ 

There is a seri 


tion as a part of the ne ty of ¢ - 


us problem of gold redistribu- 





ing the national banking 5) of 
world, but the redistribution of ! the 
extent that it may be necessa! a matter 
for later consideration. It is 1 at once 
necessary to the setting up of func 
machinery to insure the effectiveness of in- 
ternational economic collaborat 

Eighth, the coordination and rationaliza- 
tion of internatitonal transport 
and air. Also important in thi 
are the facilities for international communi- 


cation—mail, telegray 


h, and rad Ob 
ously, we cannot nter: 


have an internat l society 
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without the maximum 
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freedom in trans- 














pol col i:.Cation, 

Ths points, such as a sensible 
immigra licy between nations, particu- 
larly with regard to seasonal population 
moveme! between tl countries in conti- 
nental Europe There are problems of cus- 
toms red tape, of food inspection and regula- 
tion, tou travel, and a number of others 
finvisible pre cti 





n), but these items are 

importance to the setting up, 
§ lines, of machinery that will ade- 
tely supplement the simple mechanism 
that futiconed before the world became so 





All of these factors, gold shipments, capi- 
central discount rates, 
for stimulating full employ- 
ment, post-war lend-lease nondiscriminatory 
nd liberal treatment of international trade 
must be used positively and constructively to 
rehabilitate the international system without 
nal business can be con- 

all volume and only with 


ww, investments 





far from a perfect job in 
We have 


We have d AY 
conducting our national affairs 
done worse in our international affairs, hence 





we have the international anarchy of the 
moment If we make real progress in the 
solution of our international problems when 
hostilities cease, we will go far toward soiving 
st of our fundamental national problems. 
The difficulties under which argiculture suf- 
rom 1920 on were due primarily to the 
sss Of foreign markets for our normal sur- 
pluses. This brought about disequilibrium 
with manufacturing causing widespread un- 

J it, reduced or destroyed the value 
ur foreign investments, seriously hurt our 

















rchat mal d in general brought 
bout conditions which necessitated Govern- 
ment intervention to subsidize in one way or 
another distressed groups. And, as conditions 
t worse, our country and others accentuated 
the difficult by raising further barriers to 
race i form of high tariffs and restric- 
quotas. In this coming post-war period, 

ur try collaboration with the demo- 


crat counries must carry out an action 


rogr used on careful and courageous 
thinking and a fi ippreciation of the reali- 
es of the ¥ today if we are ever in our 
ime to st nd prosperity and permanent 
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these fine young men to do their part in 
bringing about an early and conclusive 
victory. It also indicates the faith these 
boys have that those back home are do- 
ing everything possible to assist in our 
great task of winning the war. « 

The article follows: 

From CAMP. 

It's good to be back among the rolling hills 
of eastern Ohio and to “get in print” again. 

From the land of cacti and swirling sands 
of the western deserts and mountains where 
the most glorious sunrises in the world break 
regularly over a gigantic panorama, is but a 
brief ‘time. But traveling over that area, 
it is a striking fact that, in between lies the 
strength of the Nation—millions of men in 
camps and field and prairie—ready and 
anxious and supremely confident that the 
present turmoil will be brought to a success- 
ful end in the not too distant future. 

But the folks back home know and realize 
that as well as we men in the service. Because 
the morale of the home folks is watched 
closely by the boys in camp. It is a source 
of great satisfaction back in camp to know 
that you people are “in harness” and are back- 
ing up the front line with everything you 
have. 

We often wonder, back there when the 
mess call sounds and we sit down to steak, 
mashed potatoes, dessert, and good coffee 
whether we shouldn't ask you folks out to 
eat sometimes. If there is anything about 
that old slogan, “An army travels on its 
stomach,” we ought to be able to go any 
place on the globe in a gallop! Do we eat! 
The only trouble with the eats out in camp 
is that a soldier gains weight so fast that the 
officers are kept busy working it off the men. 
Sometimes I think if they didn’t feed us so 
well we wouldn’t have to train so hard, al- 
though my officers don‘t seem to feel that 
way about it. 

Incidentally, the outfit here at Colorado 
Springs has a mighty fine bunch of officers 
and my experience with other places indicate 
that the United States Army is fortunate in 
that respect also. When a soldier does his 
part he always finds that the officers are 
more than willing to help and instruct him. 
The feeling of friendliness and cooperation in 
the Army is one of the revelations I have had 
during my short 8 months in service. I 
hear y@u don’t find that in some of the other 
armies now in the field 

Morale in the Army is about on a par 
with a winning high school football team 
on the eve of an annual classic with a tradi- 
tional rival. I would say Army morale is at 
top peak and always has been. Of course, 
most of us would rather be back home, but 
we feel we've got a job to do and we're 
going to do it up brown this time, make 
no mistake about that 
some humorous sides to the 
Army. For instance, I almost feel qualified 
to make some nice young man an excellent 
wife. For the first time in my life, I darn 





There are 


socks and sew on buttons. I can lay the 
neatest crease in a pair of pants you ever 
saw and even make my own bed 


tecently on maneuvers at the top of Pike's 


Peak, 14,000 feet in the air, we had to wash 
out our underclothes in a mountain creek, 
oap them good on a stone and pound out 
the dirt with a board. But were they clean. 


I notice in the papers th 
worried about 
carousing. I rather bel 


you folks back 
drinking and 
> situation has 


been badly painted. We are informed, be- 
fore leaving on furlough, to watch our steps 
while back home and don’t get out of con- 
dition. It is the belief here that a soldier 
is exposed to t many temptations when 
away from the Army area and he should he 
protected at home nstead of here The 
whole thing causes a lot of ighs among us 
-pose-er 
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This column is not long enough to tell 
much about the Army, As a plug to the 
regular author of this column, I want to say 
it is widely read among the soldiers and 
many times cause heated discussions in the 
barracks at night and several times makes the 
service newspapers. 

In closing I want to say hello to the boys 
in the newspaper game over Ohio and West 
Virginia and to my many friends whom I met 
while scouring the hills for news and pictures. 

If you have any good “scoops,” please save 
them until I get back on the old Times- 
Leader staff. 

And by the way, you home folks are not 
the only ones to collect scrap. The other 
day the squadron received a nice pair of 
rubber-plated false teeth with this letter 
attached: 

“Boys, I ain’t got the strength to leave 
home in my old age, but these teeth have 
come in mighty handy in the past and if 
there are any amongst you who can use 
‘em, please slip up behind the old 
and clamp ’em in his neck. I’ve used ’em 
on roastin’ ears, taffy candy, and chestnuts, 
so don’t be afraid of breakin’ ’em on such a 
mess of pottage as Hitler and that dried-up 
Hirohito, Luck to you all. 

“MANDY. 

“P. S—If you have any spthare thoup in 
thorage pleath thend me thome thince I’m 
gummin’ it for the duration.” 

CLIFF MCWILLIAMS. 





St. Leopold, Austrian National Hero 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress of Rev. Louis A. Sander, of Port- 
land, Oreg.: 

This, the 15th day of November, has long 
been held sacred by the Catholic people of 
Austria; for it marks the feast of St. Leopold, 
the beloved margrave, who, after a lapse of 
seven centuries, is still in the highest public 
esteem. Time has not been able to efface his 
memory. 

In the course of history quite a few who 
bore the name of Leopold guided the tem- 
poral destinies of the Austrian people. The 
one who is revered as a saint in the Catholic 
church was Leopold the Third, margrave of 
Austria from 1095 to 1136. He was of the 
Babenberg house, members of which, as mar- 
graves or duke uled Vienna and the upper 
valley of the Danube before the mighty 
Hapsburgs came to power. 

In speaking to you of St. Leopold I have 
no intention of giving in detail the life story 
of a man who lived seven centuries ago. 
Nevertheless, a few salient facts about him 
may well be recalled As 
nation, and civilization itself stands at new 
and dangerous crossroads, the memory of 
Leopold, sainted ruler of Austria, serves as 
a beacon of light and as a fountain of 
inspiration 

St. Leopold loved Austria and always made 
the welfare of her people his first concern. 
He was protector of the poor rather than of 
the rich. As a ruler he served not the special 
interests of a few but the common good of 
all. His policy in dealing with neighboring 

é 4 In his day waterways 
were the most important arteries of com- 
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merce. National interest, therefore, prompted 
him to collaborate with the nations along the 
lower Danube, even though ties of kinship 
drew him westward in his sympathies. Witn 
Leopold, national interest always came first. 

Likewise, St. Leopold sincerely loved the 
church. Serious misunderstandings had 
arisen between the German Emperor and 
the Roman Pontiff. The matter at issue con- 
cerned ecclesiastical investitures. The Aus- 
trian margrave, always willing to lend his 
services when the welfare of the church 
was at stake, cheerfully acted as mediator be- 
tween them. Enjoying the gracious favor 
of both the Pope and the Emperor, he be- 
came their chief negotiator at the Concordat 
of Worms in 1122, where the misunderstand- 
ings were finally cleared up. 

St. Leopold was also directly responsible 
for the diffusion of a new spirit of religion 
among the people of his own realm by lend- 
ing aid in the establishment of new parishes 
and monasteries. In the Middle Ages mon- 
asteries played an important role in national 
life. They were the nurseries of culture and 
art, of missionary activity and academic 
learning. In fact, they were practically the 
only places to which men with a thirst for 
knowledge could repair. 

Early in his reign Leopold built himself a 
castle, overicoking Vienna from the hills 
bordering the Danube. Near this castle he 
founded what became one of the most famous 
of the many monasteries celebrated in Aus- 
trian history, that of Klosterneuburg. In its 
chapel back of the high altar, the relics of 
St. Leopold lie entombed. At least they were 
until the Nazi invasion. What has happened 
since is a question mark. 

It appears likely that Klosternecuburg has 
been profaned. But despite what may have 
befallen it within the last several years, this 
monastery has a glorious record of uplifting 
achievement. For centuries it cradled the 
Catholic faith and Christian civilization in 
Austria. And from it radiated the spirit of 
true freedom. For Austrians came to believe 
that their Catholic faith and culture, fos- 
tered with such loving care at Klosterneuburg, 
gave them an individuality that entitled them 
to national independence. 

What Klosterneuburg became as an up- 
lifting force in the spiritual and cultural life 
of the Austrian people is due in large meas- 
ure to the sainted margrave who founded it. 
St. Leopold was without question a great 
influence in the molding of Austrian char- 
acter. And that character is indeed worthy 
of esteem. As a people the Austrians are 
disposed to follow peaceful pursuits; they 
appreciate spiritual and cultural values; they 
love mirth and music, so much so that Vienna 
has been through the years the musical center 
of Europe, and of the world. The great com- 
posers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies caught the Viennese spirit of song and 
entrapped it in their music. And there it 
shall remain for the pleasure of future gener- 
ations, no matter what happens to Vienna 
itself. 

At least until the recent Nazi invasion, an 
ancient custom was faithfully observed each 
year on the feast day of St. Leopold. The 
relic of his head was reverently removed from 
its place of burial and then exposed for the 
public veneration of the people. The climax 
of this public veneration occurred when the 
head was crowned anew with the Austrian 
ducal diadem. The custom origi ated after 
Archduke Maximilian, in 1616, gave this dia- 
dem into the safekeeping of the monks at 
Klosterneuburg. St. Leopold, by the splendor 
of his life, had given special luster and beauty 
to this diadem, so it was deemed fitting that 
it should forever remain close to his tomb 

Some may regard the crowning of a skull 
a rather macabre performance. However, the 
joyous acclaim with which the ceremony was 
witnessed by the light-he arted yet since rely 
religious Viennese marked it as 
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in their lives. The ceremony was for them 
not only an expression of their deep spiritual 
attachment to their patron saint, but also a 
manifestation of their desire for freedom 
and independence; for they have ever regarded 
St. Leopold as a symbol of their never ceas- 
ing struggle to live as a separate nation. The 
saint did not, it is true, live to see Austria a 
completely independent nation, but he did 
much to make the country strong and self- 
reliant, and thereby prepared it for freedom 
in the years to come. 

Among the cogent reasons the Austrians 
have for regarding St. Leopold as a symbol 
of national independence was his unwavering 
loyalty to the Austrian people of his day. 
Because of his great popularity, even beyond 
the borders of Austria, the German prince- 
electors, in the year 1125, offered him the 
German crown. Had he accepted he would 
have become the German kiu2-emperor. But 
he refused. He did so because his love for 
Austria was stronger than per:vnal ambition. 
He did not think it best for -ustria to be- 
come further amalgamated with the German 
principalities to the west, with the danger 
of becoming involved in their many internal 
conflicts 

St. Leopold is the Austrian national hero. 
Most national heroes are regarded as such 
because they fought off the foes of their 
country with bravery and singleness of pur- 
pose. As a result, heroism in the public 
mind is usually associated with fearlessness 
in action, particularly in physical combat. 
Twice during his reign Leopold displayed valor 
in resisting the incursion of enemies who 
undertook to destroy the peace and content- 
ment of the upper Danube Valley. Still, it is 

rimarily not on this account that he is the 
national hero of Austria. He is such because 
he was fearless in facing reality. He is such 
because he cultivated the arts of peace in 
preference to the science of war. He is such 
because he conquered pride and ambition in 
his own heart, and thus made himseif fit to 
rule over others. Again, he is such because 
he was so eager to promote the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his own people as to 
forego gladly the dignity and honor of be- 
coming king and emperor. 

Human nature, so — to love of power, 
must be reinforced by strong spiritual mo 
before it can say “No” to ambition by de- 
liberately refusing a kingly crown. Not that 
a kingly crown is so precious in itself; but 
when strong spiritual motives are absent 
a false sense of human values generally pre- 
vails. According to it, a man becomes great 
only through the power he wields or through 
the wealth he possessc-. 

Only high spiritual idealism enables 
to see the true worth and beauty of moral 
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one 


power, and to judge men by what they are in 
themselves, rather than by what they do or 
possess externally. It is all too evident that 
this high spiritual idealism is sadly wanting 
in the misguided men who in our day are 
seeking to possess the earth Because they 

are grossly material in their outlook on life, 
the y are plunging mankind into a new and 
terrible barbarism. And this new barbarism 
is in many respects far worse than the one 
from which the world emerged through the 
saving grace of Christianity, and, specifically, 
through the shining Christian example of 
such high-minded leaders as St. Leopold and 
others of his type. 

Such leaders saw their fellow men not only 
as creatures of flesh and blood but also as 
children of God, endowed by Him with rights 
and dignities that make them only a little 
less than the angels. As a result, they ap- 

reciated the fact that civil auth is 
trust from God, to be used, therefore, not for 
the satisfying of personal ambition but for 
the greatest good of the greatest number 

St. Leopold, for exampie, believed that the 
well-being of a nation is best achieved when 
the spiritual weal of a nation is safeguar ‘ded 
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with the same eagerness and fidelity as its 
temporal welfare. This is, unfortunately, a 
conception of human well-being from which 
the modern world has strayed a long way. 
Is there not, however, reason to believe that 
in the general failure of the ruling classes 
to promote this ideal is to be found at least 
the germ of the discord, the = and the 
ill will that has been gathering force and 
vitality for years and has at last passed out 
of bounds, to bring on this present tit 
conflict? 

The tendency of modern times has been to 
stress material values, to minimize and even 
to ignore spiritual values. And this stressing 
of material values has set far too high a 
price upon the natural wealth the lands 
of the earth produce. Too many minds have 
come to think of national well-being in terms 





anic 


of oil, rubber, coal, iron, fertile soil. Too 
few minds think of national well-being in 
terms of self-restraint, honesty, moral integ- 
rity, devotion to truth and high standards 


of honor, to love of justice and ch: may 

Material goods and natural resources have 
their purpose and place in human welfare. 
The Creator provides them, at least indirectly, 
hat all men may live in a manner befitting 
their innate dignity. Each nation is cer- 
tainly entitled to a share in them. But 
when a nation seeks more right- 
ful share, and is ready to shed the blood 
of millions, to destroy with utter ruthi 
ness city after city, and to obliterate the 
precious heritage of past ages as a means 
of vindicating it: claim, it is hopelessly led 
asiray by this false sense of values. 

This false sense of values must be banished 
from the earth. For as long as it continues 
strong, there is no hope for peace, particu- 
larly among the smaller nations As long as 
it continues strong there is no 
tria, unable as she is to ass 
with bombs and cannon. But 
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the other nations victimized by ager n 
will live again, if men of the type of Leopold 
return again to seats of civil pow Then 


lust of conquest would disappear and dreams 
of empire would vanish as smoke tl 
common good of all would become the high- 
est aim of governments. Then the universal 
brotherhood of man would unite humanity 
under the common fatherhood of God, and 
happily unite it in peace, concord, and con- 
tentment 

The world, alas, is slow to appre te m« 
and spiritual values. Theref 
in prayer that God may enlighten “he : 
of men, and especially of those in high places, 
to seek the highest welfare of ly 
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habit the earth. And may it please God to 
place in the seats of the mighty men with 
minds and hearts like unto t mind and 
heart of a St. Leopold. And may that be- 
loved saint, dear to the heart of the Austrian 
people, become for them and f l oppr 1 
and downtrodden peoples a pillar of strez 


in regaining the freedom they have lo 
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embodying an address by Attorney Gen- 
eral Malcolm of Puerto Rico: 


TTORNEY GENERAL MALCOLM ATTACKS TUG- 
WELL SPENDING—REMOvED By F. D. R.— 
ADDRESSES Civic CLtuss AT CONDADO—RE- 
VEALS $10,000,000 AppropRIATED WITHOUT 
APPROVAL OF AUDITOR 

The long-smoldering conflict between the 
attorney general's office and Gov. Rexford 
G. Tugwell flared into the open yesterday 
when Attorney General George A. Malcolm, 
speaking before a combined meeting of 
civic clubs, in San Juan, charged Tugwell 
with extravagance and took direct issue with 
“an executive who would dump a whole se- 
ries of half-baked projects onto a people in 
wartime to divide and confuse them and to 
divert time, energy, and money from what 
should be our sole object—to win the war.” 





AUDITOR OVERRULED 


The attorney general declared a large 
number of important measures had been ap- 
proved by Tugwell in the face of adverse 
legal reports, and that Tugwell has approved 
bills creating no less thin 23 authorities, 
services, and offices, in addition to various 
advisers and coordinators, including a “co- 
ordinator of information.” 

Appropriations in 1942, he disclosed, have 
been increased by $14,500,000 over 1941, and 
he referred to the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
which empowers the auditor to call attention 
to extravagant and unnecessary expenditures. 

“Nevertheless, the auditor was afforded no 
opportunity to make reports on bills involv- 
ing appropriations totaling $10,000,000,” said 
Malcolm “Of the bills forwarded to the 
auditor for reports, 20 were approved by the 
Governor against the opposition of the 
auditor.” 

MOST EXPENSIVE GOVERNMENT 

Malcolm included figures to demonstrate 
that notwithstanding the poor economy of 
the island, Puerto Rico is maintaining the 
most expensive government under the United 
States flag 

He quoted a letter that Tugwell wrote him 
last December in criticism of 2 now historic 
speech made on the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Bill of Rights. 
In this speech Malcolm mentioned govern- 
ment inefficiencies, the growing Puerto Rican 
bureaucracy, and asked that the “spotlight 
of public opinion” be turned on unessential 
officers and bureaus in order that something 
igible be accomplished for the welfare of 
the people, and in order to make all officials 
and employees remember a public office is a 
public trust. 

Malcolm's December 1941 speech was sub- 
sequently quoted editorially by the World- 














Journal, and accompanying publicity drew 
Governor Tugwell’s wrath upon the attorney 
general 

Iy hours as your attorney general are 

: ibered,” said Malcolm in closing. “But 

while I remain in office and afterward as a 

h ble citizen, I shall do everything within 

my power assure a democratic government. 
] ain Americans.” 

$1,000,000 IN BONDS 

I rney general, who has gained the 

le f Ge e Sell-More-Bonds Malcolm 

pectacular success in promoting ral- 

that have sold over $1,000,000 in War 

e October, was given a standing 


the Puerto Rican and continental 
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observations on freedom of speech and press; 
(3) observations on the right of trial by jury; 
and (4) a peroration with a toast to the 
President. What was most desired was to 
encourage civic mindedness in my listeners 
and to help in the formation of public opin- 
ion to act as a brake on governmental activi- 
ties. That the speech was well received by 
those present can be recalled with pleasure 
and as described by Secretary Mariano H. 
Ramirez appears in the archives of the Lions 
Club as follows: 

“The orator of the day, Hon. George Mal- 
colm, made an eloquent speech commemo- 
rating the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the American Bill of Rights. The 
orator also made brief reference to present 
times, based on his knowledge of the Philip- 
pines. He offered a toast to the victory of 
the democracies and the members of the club 
rose and rendered an ovation joining him in 
his statements. The Lions’ president 
thanked him on behalf of the Lions Club of 
San Juan and on motion of one of the mem- 
bers it was resolved that his speech should 
be included in the records of the club.” 

The speech was written up in the issue of 
the Puerto Rico World Journal of December 
18, 1942, which picked out three sentences for 
quotation, as follows: 

“Speaking before the Lions’ Club of San 
Juan in observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth a~niversary of the American Bill of 
Rights, Attorney General Malcolm declared: 

“*There is existent in Puerto Rico a mighty 
bureaucracy, made up of countless depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, commissions and 
what not, crowding and overlapping each 
other in jurisdiction, but all dependent for 
existence on public funds. 

“‘On them,’ he advised, ‘should be played 
the spotlight of public opinion, in order to 
cause the weeding out of unnecessary officers 
and employees; in order to be sure that some- 
thing tangible is accomplished for the welfare 
of the people, and in order to make all Officials 
and employees remember that a public office 
is a public trust.’ 

“HITS PETTY GRAFT 

“The attorney general struck at officials 
who tolerate ‘petty or major graft’ and who 
fail to ‘compare the waste of a dollar with 
what it might accomplish to better the con- 
ditions of his less fortunate fellow men and 
women.’” 

The newspaper likewise included in 
same issue an editorial entitled 
Trust,” and reading as follows: 

“Attorney General George A. Malcolm hit 
upon one of the chief reasons why our civilian 
defense preparations are lagging when he told 
a gathering of Lions Club members that 
unnecessary officers and employees in the 
bureaucratic set-up of Puerto Rico’s govern- 
ment should be weeded out. 

“The countless departments, bureaus, divi- 
sions, commissions, and what nots to which 
the attorney general referred are typical of 
our defense set-up where we lack one leader 
with sufficient authority to crack the whip 
and get things done without wasting time on 
the normal red-tape prccedures. 

“Mr Malcolm’s charge might seem to imply 
that only government in Puerto Rico is ham- 


the 
“Public 





pered by crowding and overlapping each 
other in jurisdiction, but in fact the charge 
must be taken to cover those agencies and 
organizations created for the sole purpose of 
civilian defense. Without the cooperation 
and smocth functioning of the government 


bureaus all efforts toward rapid correction 
of cur inadequate defense set-up must suffer 
from that same inefficiency 

“*The spotlight of public opinion should be 
played on them (unnecessary officers) * * * 
in order to be sure tl something tangible 
is accomplished for the lfare of the people, 








ind in order to make all officials and em- 
ploye remember that a public office is a 
public trust.” In that statement the attor- 
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ney general earned the distinction of being 
the first public official, Federal or insular, 
with courage enough to speak up and de- 
nounce those individuals who maintain their 
political obligations at the expense of the 
public welfare, even in times of national 
emergency. 

“There can be no early attainment of the 
many needed adjuncts to island defense for 
the civilian population until every govern- 
ment agency, involved in one way or another, 
is made to toe the mark and carry out its 
obligations to the people without other con- 
sideration than that of fulfilling its public 
trust. 

“We congratulate Mr. Malcolm on his 
speech. Other influential public figures 
might aid in the campaign of ‘spotlighting’ 
governmental inefficiency by following his 
example.” 

* * * A communication signed by th 
Governor, couched in the following language: 


La ForTALEZA, P. R., December 19, 1941. 
Hon. GEorGE A. MALCOLM, 
Attorney General of Puerto Rico, 
San Juan, P. R. 

My Dear Mr. Matcotm: I suppose the 
speech you made the other day at the Lions’ 
Club was intended to center attention on 
one sentence in which you said, by implica- 
tion at least, that vast inefficiencies exist in 
the Government of Puerto Rico. If that was 
your intention, it had the correct reaction, 
because that was the part played up in the 
press. And you received the editorial ap- 
proval, which always results from denuncia- 
tions of bureaucracy. 

Whether or not that was your intention, 
you have put all of us in the position of being 
a part “of countless departments, bureaus, 
divisions, commissions and what nots, crowd- 
ing and overlapping each other,” such as were 
mentioned in your speech. 

I have an idea that the added duties of 
government will in the future require addi- 
tional agencies and added personnel. This 
provides a certain opening for criticisms 
which may appeal to the inexpert and unin- 
formed. But members of the Government 
ought to be cautious, it seems to me, about 
taking advantage of this opportunity. 

Since you have brought the matter up in 
such a public way, it seems to me not un- 
reasonable to request that you supply me 
with the information on which your state- 
ment was based. I shall be glad to bring the 
matter to the attention of the legislature 
and ask for action. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. G, TUGWELL, Governor. 

To this letter a fairly extensive answer was 
made on December 23, 1941, in which, among 
other things, it was said that every word 
in the particular sentences was readily demon- 
Strable. An offer was made to assist in ob- 
taining corrective legislative action. Then 
there was added the remark, “Notwithstand- 
ing the above considerations, I have finally 
to recall that the subject I was discussing 
in my speech was public opinion, and the 
point I was endeavoring to make was that the 
spotlight of public opinion should play on 
governmental activities. Surely any demo- 
cratic government should be able to stand 
that test.” 

PRESENTS THE FACTS 

With your permission, and without any de- 
sire to enter into a controversial discussion, I 
would like to present the facts related to the 
three sentences of my address eulogizing the 
American Bill of Rights. 

The main features of the executive admin- 
istration are undoubtedly known to you. At 
the same time I am confident that even lead- 
ing citizens, as well informed as you are, 
would be surprised to learn just how many 
Officials are considered essential to govern 
2,000,000 people. What I wish to point out to 
you now is the extent to which additions have 
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been made to the government of Puerto Rico 
on executive initiative within recent months. 


NAMES AUTHORITIES 


During the special session of the legisla- 
ture, beginning on October 28, 1941, and dur- 
ing the regular session of the Legislature, be- 
ginning on February 10, 1942, bills received 
executive approval which created, among 
others, the following authorities, services, and 
offices: Fooc and general supplies commis- 
sion, bureau of classification of nepotism in 
the civil service commission, office of statis- 
tics in the office of the Governor, insular 
sewerage service, college of public adminis- 
tration in the University of Puerto Rico, office 
of legal assistance in the department of 
labor, institute of tropical agriculture, tax 
division in the office of the attorney general, 
reorganization of the department of finance, 
amended water resources authority, park 
service, insular fire service, reorganized 
University of Puerto Rico, tobacco institute, 
general supplies office, district court of 
Caguas, bureau of the budget in the office 
of the Governor, transportation authority, 
communications authority, Puerto Rico De- 
velopment Company, development Bank of 
Puerto Rico, the planning law, and numerous 
offices created in the generai budget, and 
other laws. Still other assistants termed 
coordinators and advisers, including a co- 
ordinator of information, have been added 
to the already crowded government set-up by 
executive fiat. 


INCREASED BUDGETS 

The total amount appropriated during the 
special session of 1941 was $3,048,930.93, and 
during the regular session of 1942 was $31,- 
415,262.17. The budget for the present fiscal 
year exceeds the budget for the last fiscal year 
by $4,941,930.12. The total appropriations 
of the special session of November 1941, and 
the regular session of 1942, as compared with 
the appropriations of the regular session of 
1941, were increased by $14,590,573.38. Mil- 
lions of dollars of bonds were also authorized. 

Of the 400 and more bills received in the 
office of the attorney general following the 
conclusion of the regular session, with but 
a few days in which to take action thereon, 
reports were made except as to three bills, 
namely, the ones amendatory of the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority Act, creat- 
ing the Puerto Rico Transportation Authorit 
and reorganizing the University of Puerto 
Rico, which were recalled by the executive 
office and approved by the Governor before 
reports could be made. Of the remaining 
bills, a number of important measures were 
approved by the Governor in the face of ad- 
verse legal reports thereon by the attorney 
general. On the other hand, a bill entitled: 
“An act to declare a public offense every 
act performed in violation of civil rights 
and liberties; to impose penalties for such 
violations, and for other purposes,” was ve- 
toed, notwithstanding the report on this bill, 
prepared by the representative in Puerto Rico 
of the Civil Liberties League, found in effect 
that the measure sought to protect the citi- 
zen in the enjoyment of civil rights and 
liberties and that it was consonant with the 
democratic process, which led the attorney 
general to conclude that the said bill ought 
to merit the Governor’s approval. Anotlrer 
bill similarly vetoed was that creating an 
additional District Court of Arecibo, which 
the attorney general recommended be ap- 
proved because this court was overburdened 
with work, in contrast to the bill creating a 
new district court in Caguas, which was 
found fatally defective, but which the chief 
executive approved. 

AUDITOR NOT CONSULTED 

The organic act grants vast powers to the 
auditor, including the duty to bring to the 
attention of the proper administrative officer 
expenditures of funds or property which, in 
his opinion, are extravagant, excessive, un- 
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necessary, or irregular. Nevertheless, the 
auditor was afforded no opportunity to make 
reports on a number of bills involving ap- 
propriations amounting to $10,000,000. Of the 
bills forwarded to the auditor for reports, 
20 were approved by the Governor against 
the opposition of the auditor. 

Of the measures placed on the statute 
books, in the face of adverse reports thereon 
by the legal adviser of the chief executive 
and the auditor, one, the act creating the 
district court of Caguas, has already been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico. Two other of these 
measures are now in the courts, thus limiting 
reference to them. It is probable that others 
will follow the same process, with what result 
cannot now be anticipated. 


STATES ADMITTED FACTS 


The foregoing are some of the admitted 
facts. They disclose that instead of any effort 
having been made to eliminate unnecessary 
offices in the interest of economy and ef- 
ficiency, the “additional agencies and added 
personnel” to which the Governor referred 
in his letter to me have been brought into 
being with corresponding outlays of public 
funds. According to investigators, the figures 
demonstrate that Puerto Rico, notwithstand- 
ing the poor economy of the island, is main- 
taining the most expensive government under 
the United States flag. In contrast, Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston, president of Brown University, 
who is chairman of the Citizens Emergency 
Committee on Non-Defense Expenditures, has 
well said: “Extravagance in any form by citi- 
zens or by government, imperils the war 
effort.” 

That similar governmental crowding and 
administrative overlapping occur elsewhere 
is undeniable. However, this state of con- 
fusion constitutes no excuse for emulation in 
wartime by Puerto Rico. 


BUREAUCRACY DEFINED 


Lawrence Sullivan, a well-known journalist 
and magazine correspondent in Washington, 
in a recent book on the Dead Hand of Bureauc- 
racy, as “representative government suffering 
a nervous break-down.” He emphasizes that 
to check the crippling influence of runaway 
bureaucracy is our foremost problem; upon 
its solution depends the survival of the 
American way of life. He traces the develop- 
ment of the jungle of the law and describes 
the techniques of tyranny. Referring to the 
numerous Government agencies, he quotes 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary in 
1939 as saying: “Unless this country is to 
become a totalitarian government these 
agencies must be required to observe the 
terms of the statutes and to exercise good 
faith in their administration.” He brings 
out that citizens in 1 year returned to Fed- 
eral bureaus 135,500,000 reports, question- 
naires, accounting forms, tax schedules, and 
inspection sheets. Mr. Sullivan concludes as 
follows: 

“America wants to be American again— 
robust, venturesome, confident—but bureau 
racy rides our necks like the old man of the 
sea. In our consequent bewilderment we are 
prone to forget that Government is not an 
end in itself, but only a means to a richer, 
more secure life for individuals. Representa- 
tive government is merely that system of 
ordered social arrangements which releases 
the energies and genius of the people for 
living, building, working, growing for inven- 
tion and discovery; for the development of 
mind and enrichment of spirit.” 

















QUOTES BROMFIELD 

Louis Bromfield, an eminent novelist and 
observer, in a recent magazine article, after 
confessing that he is “a good deal of a New 
Dealer, largely because the New Deal has been 
the only comprehensive program offered to 
meet the grave problems of this revolutionary 
and changing world in which we live,” con- 
tinues; 
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“T am not unaware, however, of the faults 
and mistakes of the program nor of the 
idiosyncrasies of some of those involved in it. 
Nor am I deceived about the dangers to 
democracy which can grow out of it. One of 
the worst of the dangers is a topheavy bu- 
reaucracy. * * * 

“There is another element of a ‘angerous 
character involved, and that is the tendency 
of a bureaucracy to denounce any criticism 
of itself as treasonable, as disloyal. 

“The common sense of the common people 
is becoming articulate once more, and what 
the common people are saying is, “This is all- 
out total war. The time of experiment and 
extravagance is past. We no longer like being 
scolded and lectured to. Let us participate as 
citizens instead of being held at arm’s length 
by the bureaucrats. Now is the time for con- 
solidation, economy, efficiency, and a rebirth 
of our Own democracy through the assertion 
of the people’s will. Let’s really get down to 
business. No more theories, no more theo- 
rists, mo more experiments until we have 
finished this job.’” 


“MONSTROSITY” 


Senator Mriuarp Tyrvincs, who not long ag 
concluded a survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment, confirms the above quoted conclusions 
In the words of the distinguished Senator: 

“This Government is an overgrown mon- 
Strosity from top to bottom—an extravagant, 
wasteful bureaucracy in the midst of the 
whole war effort; and every Senator knows it.” 

This is one point of view thers as in- 
sistently and conscientiously will point to 
the need for social betterment and for in- 
strumentalities to bring about that better- 
ment. Thus our Governor, one of the pio- 
neer leaders in this movement, is quoted by 
Senator Ropert A. TAFT as once having stated: 
“The difficulty in attaining the experimental 
habit of mind toward social or economic ar- 
rangements arises largely from a confusion 
of ends with means, and from an emotional 
attachment to the instruments of social life 
An illustration of such feeling unrea- 
soning, almost hysterical attachment of cer- 
tain Americans to the Constitution.” Again 
Dr. Tugwell, in his book, The Principle of 
Planning, has stated: 

“Most of those who say so easily that this is 
our way out do not, I am convinced, under- 
stand that fundamental changes of attitude, 














new disciplines, revised legal structures un- 
accustomed limitations on activity, are all 
necessary if we are to plan. This amounts 
in fact to the abandonment finally of lais- 
sez faire. It amounts practically to the abo- 
lition of business. * * * I believe that 
the world awaits a great outpouring of energy 


so soon as we shall have removed the dead 
hand of competitive enterpris« When in- 
dustry is government and government is in- 
dustry, the dual conflict deepest ur mod- 
ern institutions will be abated. Ti is one 
of the basic reasons why the prospect of a 
planned economy is so congenial to every 
hope and belief I have.” 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 











At this point I have to recall that I an 
addressing members of service clubs. That 
signifies that you have within you a personal 
interest in the welfare of the community, of 
the island, and of the Natio1 Natu , 
not all will think alike and either in your 
meetings or elsewhere will take divergent 
positiorz But that is democracy in action 
for as Walter Lippmann has well said: ‘““Wher« 
all think alike, no one thinks very much 
As I urged in my remarks on the Bill of 
Rights nearly a year ago, it is for you as 
leading citizens to develop an informed pub- 
lic opinion and, with such a force behind 
you, to demand a clean, econom » and 
efficient government 

I engage in no argument on the nature 
of the icies adced to our governmental 


structure that I have mentioned. Such @ 








iscussion would be inappropriate. You are 
each entitled to your point of view. Nor 
do I make any effort to prove either the con- 
stitutionality or unconstitutionality of the 
various measures authorizing these agencies, 
for such questions as in the Caguas court 
case can be left to the courts for decision. 
And certainly I do not impugn the motives 
of those responsible for the laws creating 
the agencies. But anyone is privileged to 
propound pertinent questions. I confine 
myself to the following: Was timely and ef- 
fective action taken with regard to the im- 
plementation of civilian ani national defense 
and the protection of the necessities of life 
cf the people? Was it wise to increase public 
expenditures to such an extent and to spend 
public funds so lavishly when it must have 
teadily to diminish 


instead of retaining 


funcs to alleviate distress and to cushion 
the post-war situation? Was wartime an 
appropriate occasion to devote so much 


energy 


and money to the establishment of 
numerous new offices and entities? 
PROPER SETTING 


Before we attempt to formulate answers to 


these questions let us fit them into their 
proper setting. In the first place, all of you 
I am sure, favor social betterment for Puerto 
Rice I know I do, for I come from the 
masses. My sympathies are with the under- 
nourished and underprivileged. Neverthe- 
less, in attempting to help these deserving 


people it could well be argued that even un- 
der normal conditions the creation of so many 
agencies and offices at one time could not te 
justified and that they would not alleviate the 


aistre 


s of our less fortunate brethren. But 
et us pass that by. Where I take direct 
issue is with an executive who would dump 


2 whole series of half-baked projects on to a 
people in wartime, to divide and confuse them 
and to divert time, energy, and money from 
what should be our sole object—to win the 

I question the propriety and the wisdom of 
ion from anything but de- 
fense and emergency matters, and of appro- 
priating funds for any but the routine and 
emergency €3 of the Government, leav- 


cdiverting attent 


nenses 





ng le surph vailable for appropriation to 
meet the needs of the people and to uphold 
our e peace shall come. Lest 
we forgot > American citizens, living in 
an f f the United States of 
America engaged with other citizens and our 


allies in the greatest war of history in defense 


of law and liberty It, therefore, behooves 
all of us, from the highest official to the ordi- 
lary citizen, to nail these facts to the mast- 


1 f <¢ p € nd to insist on corre- 
sponding patr‘otic action. 
THE FOUR FREEDOMS 
rhe four freedoms proclaimed in the At- 


re freedom of speech, free- 


rel 1, freedom from want, and 

n fr fear In the words of the 

E t, they nstitute something to live 
t d fight f Each freedom has vital 
‘ I former address I dwelt 

vain I direct attention to 

and with it the right to 

| tion. Stand steadfast for 

free f s} 1 and of the press, for fear 

t l u lose the other free- 
dor Exemplify this privilege by express- 

zeously on public ques- 
t once the instrument 
1d the bright consumate 
fi rofallliberty.” “Publicopinion * * * 
1 reat f ver, the master of 
e before it.” These con- 

> | I f democracy. 

M riend Iam confident every man 
in this room y friend, as are thousands 
of s countrymen in the 
I V € siId he main- 
te a Gect d si y ment; 
who believe as I d of abolish- 








ing business, competitive enterprise should 
be encouraged, and who have as I have an 
attachment to the Constitution—my days (I 
correct myself, my hours) as your attorney 
general are numbered, but while I remain 
in office and afterward as a humble citizen, 
I shall do everything within my power to 
assure a democratic government. Let’s re- 
main Americans. 


CONFIRM MALCOLM REMOVAL 


WASHINGTON, November 11.—The Justice 
Department officially confirmed yesterday 
that George A. Malcolm has been removed 
by President Roosevelt as attorney general 
of Puerto Rico effective November 5. 

There was no official reason given for the 
removal or any indication of his successor. 
However, it has been known here for some 
time that considerable friction existed be- 
tween Malcolm and Governor Rexford G. 
Tugwell. 

The fact that the Department of Justice’s 
announcement said Malcolm had been re- 
moved was regarded as significant. In most 
cases when such actions are announced they 
are termed resignations even if the officials 
involved are requested to vacate Office. 


ANNOUNCEMENT MADE ORALLY 


The announcement was made orally. Just 
prior to the announcement President Roose- 
velt was asked at his press conference if 
Malcolm had been removed. The President 
told the reporters to ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. A reporter replied 
this had been done without success. 

Interior Department officials declined to 
comment, asserting that the Puerto Rican 
Attorney General was under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Justice Department, 
and was appointed by the White House. 

The report that Malcolm would resign was 
current several weeks ago. These reports 
said he would accept a professorship at Mich- 
igan University. However, friends of Mal- 
colm expressed the belief that he intended 
to remain in office despite friction with La 
Fortaleza. 

PAGAN WANTS PUERTO RICAN 

Resident Commissioner Botivar PAGAN 
would not comment on the removal of Mal- 
colm, but expressed his hope that they will 
appoint a Puerto Rican for the post. 

Representative Frep L. Crawrorp (Repub- 
lican), a member of the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs, said: “I regret this action very 
much. It seems strange that they should 
keep a man as chief justice of the Philippine 
Supreme Court and then suddenly decide he 
is no good as attorney general of Puerto 
Rico. Puerto Rico needs men of his caliber, 
background, and experience.” 

CRAWFORD suggested that it would be a 
good thing for the Byrd committee to look 


into. 








Jared J. Chambers, a Distinguished 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker,-:in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on October 16, 1942, Jared J. 
Chambers, a distinguished American, 
passed to his eternal reward. Mr. Cham- 
bers died on his eighty-ninth birthday, 
after a long and useful life spent unself- 
ishly in all causes serving to better man- 
kind. He was most active and energetic 
up to a few days of his death. He was my 
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friend and, with his passing, I have lost 
a true and loyal associate and counselor. 
But I shall always remember a most 
pleasant day he and I, with my brother, 
J. Vincent Keogh, spent just 6 days 
before his death. 

Mr. Chambers was born in Edgartown, 
Mass., an old whaling town, on October 
16, 1853. With his parents he moved to 
Brooklyn in 1864 and resided there until 
his death. 


HE SAW LINCOLN 


In a letter published in the Brooklyn 
Eagle on February 15, 1942, Mr. Cham- 
bers wrote: 


At the age of 12, on Tuesday, April 24, 1865, 
my mother and I gazed on the great and 
noble face of Abraham Lincoln as he lay in 
state in the City Hall in the city of New York. 
It created a lasting impression on me. 


He was the oldest member of the Kings 
County Republican Committee. 

He lived to see a great city, State, and 
Nation grow great and strong, and 
though small in stature he grew great 
and strong mentally, always keeping 
apace with the times. His energy was 
tremendous and inspiring and his great 
heart and mind unselfishly and honor- 
ably served every public and civic move- 
ment. The heritage he bequeaths his 
fine family is an honored name that shall 
forever live because of a noble life, nobly 
lived. That life is best described by 
some of the newspaper articles and edi- 
torials which were written on his death. 
The highlights of his marvelous record 
are: 

First. For 38 years he was president of 
the Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers Pro- 
tective Association. 

Second. For over 50 years he was audi- 
tor for the East Brooklyn Savings and 
Loan Association. 

Third. For 60 years he was a member 
of the Kings County, New York, Repub- 
lican Committee. 

Fourth. For 32 years he was cashier of 
the Department of Licenses of the city of 
New York. 

Fifth. For 67 years he was a member of 
the Greene Avenue Baptist Church, of 
which he was an organizer. 

The article of the Ridgewood Times of 
October 23, 1942, is as follows: 

The funeral of Jared J. Chambers, one of 
the best known civic leaders in the city, was 
held Monday morning with interment in 
Evergreen Cemetery. 

Mr. Chambers died Friday, his eighty-ninth 
birthday, at his residence, 285 Eldert Street. 
He was the husband of the late Nealie Ben- 
son who passed away in 1938 after 52 yea:s of 
married life with Mr. Chambers. Surviving 
are three daughters, Florence Davis, Ella Dem- 
browski, Laura Bigger; four grandchildren, 
Donald and Clarence Davis, Laura and Mary 
Dembrowski. 

Mr. Chambers had been president of the 
Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers Association 
since 1905 and was an honorary member of 
the Glendale Taxpayers Association. He was 
a member of Bedford Lodge 574, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, Long Island Grotto, Brooklyn 
Masonic Veterans, the Society of Old Brook- 
lynites, Cypress Hills Board of Trade, Twen- 
tieth Assembly District Republican Club, 
Brooklyn Council 72, Royal Arcanum, Ridge- 


wood Day Nursery Association, and many 
other organizations. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
Greene Avenue Baptist Church and the 


Young People’s Baptist Union. He had been 
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auditor for the East Brooklyn Savings & Loan 
Association for over 50 years. At one time 
he was chief clerk in the Adams Street court. 
In 1902 he was appointed cashier in the de- 
partment of licenses, a position which he 
held until his retirement 9 years ago. 

The remains reposed in the Wiegand Bros. 
Funeral Home until Sunday, 1 p.m. Serv- 
ices were held in the Bushwick Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Bushwick Avenue at Weirfield 
Street, Sunday at 3 p. m., the Reverend Mil- 
ton Froyd and the Reverend John Lewis 
Clark officiating. Masonic services followed. 


The editorial of the Brooklyn Eagle 
of October 19, 1942, is as follows: 


JARED J. CHAMBERS 


For .nany years the name of Jared J. 
Chambers had been known throughout 
Brooklyn. Yet he never held high public 
office, nor did he achieve unusual business 
success. 

But Mr. Chambers, who passed away on 
his eighty-ninth birthday, led an extremely 
useful life. He was always active in the 
Baptist Church, the Boy Scouts, and the Re- 
publican Party. He was an enthusiastic Old 
Brooklynite, having walked across Brooklyn 
Bridge the day it opened in 1883 and— 
greatly to his credit, be it said—voted 
against consolidation with old New York. 

But it was through his ceaseless activity 
for this community as a civic worker that 
he became so widely known. Indeed. he 
was president of the Twenty-eighth Ward 
Taxpayers Association for 38 years. If there 
could be the least doubt about his sense of 
responsibility as a citizen it was proven by 
the fact that in spite of his 89 years he was 
an active civilian defense worker when he 
died. Brooklyn needs more men like Jared 
Chambers. His life was a symbol and an 
inspiration. 


The editorial of the Ridgewood Times 
of October 23, 1942, is as follows: 


PIONEER CIVIC LEADER PASSES ON 


In the passing of Jared J. Chambers last 
Friday, on his eighty-ninth birthday, the 
Bushwick-Ridgewood community has lost one 
of its pioneer residents and a most colorful 
personality. Called the Little Dynamo by 
the late Mayor Hylan, Mr. Chambers led an 
exceptionally active life, being president of 
the Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers Protec- 
tive Association from 1904 until his death 
just a week ago. 

Although he gave generously of his time 
and energy to civic work for more than half 
a century, Mr. Chambers also found time for 
other worthy causes. He was instrumental 
in having schools used as polling places, was 
a leader in the campaign for the erection of 
Bushwick High School, was one of the organ- 
izers of the Greene Avenue Baptist Church 
and the Young People’s Baptist Union, and 
was an auditor for the East Brooklyn Savings 
and Loan Association for over 50 years. He 
was also active in the Boy Scouts and numer- 
ous other organizations. 

He served as chief clerk of the Adams Street 
Court from 1887 to 1902 when he was ap- 
pointed cashier in the Department of Li- 
censes, a position he held until his retirement 
nine years ago. 

Jared J. Chambers will be greatly missed, 
but his influence will continue to be felt. 
And his example of untiring community serv- 
ice should be both an inspiration and a chai- 
lenge to other leaders to do their best at all 
times. 


The editorial of the Brooklyn Record 
of October 23, 1942, is as follows: 
JARED J. CHAMBERS 
(By Edward Lindsay) 
Many persons prominent in civic and po- 
litical circles were among the mourners ate 
tending funeral services for Jared J. Cham- 


bers, widely known civic worker, held Sunday 
at 3 p. m. in the Bushwick Avenue Baptist 
Church, at Bushwick Avenue and Weirfield 
Street. The services were conducted by the 
Rev. Milton C. Froyd, pastor, and the Rev. 
John Lewis Clark, pastor of the Bushwick 
Avenue Congregational Church. 

A brief prayer was offered by Pastor Clark 
at the funeral Monday at 10:30 a. m., held 
from the chapel at 1015 Halsey Street. In 
addition to members of the family and im- 
mediate relatives, several members of the 
Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers Protective 
Association, of which Mr. Chambers had been 
president for 38 years, were present. Inter- 
ment was in Evergreens Cemetery. 

Mr. Chambers, known as the Little Giant 
of Bushwick, because of his long years of de- 
votion to civic work and numerous com- 
munity activities, died last Friday, his eighty- 
ninth birthday, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Laura Bigger, of 285 Eldert Street. He 
had been under the doctor’s care for the past 
year. His condition became acute last week. 
He was in a coma several hours before the 
end. 

Born in Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, 
Mass., Mr. Chambers had lived in the Bush- 
wick section for 79 years. He was the oldest 
member of the Kings County Republican 
Committee and had been affiliated with more 
than a dozen local and borough-wide organi- 
zations. Small in stature, Mr. Chambers 
Was recognized as a power in the civic field. 
He was a familiar figure in many parts of 
Brooklyn and Queens and counted among 
his intimate friends the borough’s leading 
Officials, judges, and departmental heads. 

In addition to speaking at hundreds of 
meetings, he attended public hearings in 
Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Albany, and was 
an indefatigable letter writer. Despite his 
poor health he maintained an active pace 
throughout the later years of his life that 
would have exhausted many younger men 

Mr. Chambers was a founder of the Greene 
Avenue Baptist Church, and one of the oldest 
charter members of the Young People’s Bap- 
tist Union of Brooklyn and Long Island. In 
1893 he served as vice president of the New 
York Rescue Band of the Doyer Street Mis- 
sion. He was a former vice president of the 
Bushwick-Arlington District of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and a member at the time 
of his death of the Civilian Defense Volun- 
teers’ Council of the Eighty-third Precinct. 
For more than 50 years he was an auditor of 
the East Brooklyn Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion 

Besides Mrs. Bigger, he is also survived 
by two other daughters, Mrs. Florence Davis 
and Mrs. Ella Dembrowski, and four grand- 
children. 


The Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers’ 
Association, of which he was president 
for 38 years, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 


Whereas Hon. Jared J. Chambers had for 
many years been an outstanding and dis- 
tinguished citizen of the city and borough 
of Brooklyn; and 

Whereas for upward of 38 years he had 
faithfully served this association as its 
president; and 

Whereas during his entire life he was 
interested always in the civic welfare and 

etterment of the community in which he 
lived; and 

Whereas he was deeply and truly loved 
and respected by all who knew him, both in 
his officiai and individual capacities; and 

Whereas he was called to his heavenly and 
eternal reward on the 16th day of October, 
in the year of our Lord 1942: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the officers and mem- 
bers of the Twenty-eighth Ward Taxpayers’ 
Protective Association of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, in meeting assembled at the head- 
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quarters thereof on the 2lst day of October, 
1942, do hereby record our great loss and do 
hereby extend our deep and sincere condo- 
lence to the family of the late Jared J. 
Chambers; and be it further 
Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the family of the late 
Jared J, Chambers. 
ANTHONY M. McCase, 
Acting President. 
Attest: 
MICHAEL GOLDSTEIN, 
Secretary. 


Of his life, it may be truly said: “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant” 
and we who are his friends salute him 
and deeply mourn our loss. 


Here was a man whose heart was good, 
Who walked with me and understocd. 
His was a voice that spoke to cheer, 
And fell like music on the ear. 

His was a smile men loved to see, 

His was a hand that asked no fee 

For friendliness or kindness done. 

And now that he has journeyed on, 
His is a fame that never ends 

And leaves behind uncounted friends. 





The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Aids the Littie Fellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much criticism of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, but its carping critics, 
I am sure, fail to delve into the records. 
If they did, they would find that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is do- 
ing a matchless job. It is helping in an 
immeasurable degree the smaller factory 
owners and the smaller merchants. 

I herewith submit some very interest- 
ing records under date of October 26, 
1942, concerning the loans and commit- 
ments authorized to business enterprises 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Anyone who surveys these data 
with an unprejudiced eye must come to 
the inevitable conclusion that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is render- 
ing great aid to small enterprises. For 
example, when we consider the size of 
loans and commitments 
business enterprises, except for defense, 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, we find that 37 percent of such loans 
were for $5,000 or under; 15.9 percent 
were for between $5,000 and $10,000; 19.3 
percent were for between $10,000 and 
$25,000, thus me2king 172.2 percent of all 
such loans under $25,000. When we 
consider all loans made to business en- 
terprises, 32.5 percent were for $5,000 or 
under, 16.3 percent were between $5,000 
and $10,000, and 20.6 percent were be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, thus making 
79.4 percent of all such j 





authorized to 


loans under 


$25,000. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration has been endeavoring to decen- 
tralize its loaning facilities and the 
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Explanation of Legislation Introduced 
November 19, 1942, by Hon. Charles 
A. Wolverton, of New Jersey, Suspend- 
ing for the Period of the Emergency the 
Promulgation by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of Additional Rules 
Relating to Solicitation of Proxies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with the unani- 
mous consent granted by the House, I 
wish to make an explanation of the bill I 
have introduced today suspending for the 
period of the emergency the promulga- 
tion by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of additional rules relating 
to solicitation of proxies. 

Section 14 (a) and section 14 (b) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of June 6, 
1934, authorizes the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to promulgate rules 
and regulations relating to the solicita- 
tion of proxies, consents, and authoriza- 
tions in respect of any security regis- 
tered on any national securities ex- 
change. 

The Commission, pursuant to these 
provisions, has issued and promulgated 
rules and regulations governing such so- 
licitation. These rules are considered as 
adequate for the purpose. 

Recently, the staff of the Commission 
proposed a revision of such rules which 
not only would substantially expand the 
volume of material that would be fur- 
nished in connection with solicitation of 
proxies and increase the cost of solicita- 
tion, but would drastically revise the 
method and procedure relating to the 
use of proxies and create many innova- 
tions. The Commission at the present 
moment is giving serious consideration 
to such revision. 

Widespread objections from corpora- 
tions, stock exchanges, and others inter- 
ested have been presented to the Com- 
mission. It has been strongly urged to 
the Commission that no such innovations 
should be adopted, and that drastic re- 
quirements and increased cost should not 
be imposed on corporations devoting all 
their efforts to the protection of the na- 
tional interests during the period of the 
war, and that the volume of additional 
work that would be necessary should be 
avoided when the question of manpower 
is so acute. 

The purpose of the attached draft is 
to relieve business of such additional 
hardships during the war emergency and 
for a reasonable period thereafter, by the 
simple method of suspending the author- 
ity of the Commission to issue additional 
rules and regulations relating to the 





solicitation of proxies. Rules and regu- 
lations promulgated prior to November 
1, 1942, governing such solicitations would 
remain effective throughout the emer- 
gency. 





Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
that the proposition of procuring farm 
labor is becoming more and more seri- 
ous admits of no question. It has been 
my contention that farmers who produce 
various and sundry crops, such as cotton, 
corn, sweetpotatoes, tomatoes, and other 
staple commodities, should be given con- 
sideration with reference to deferments. 
In other words the farmers who produce 
the commodities I have just mentioned 
are producing commodities just as vital 
as those products coming from dairies, 
livestock, and poultry farms. I herewith 
include in the Recorp a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Grover Hill, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 13, 1942 
Hon. Linptgy BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. BECKworRTH: This Department is 
seriously concerned with the labor supply 
problem on farms other than those produc- 
ing dairy, livestock, and poultry products, as 
discussed in your letter of October 23. 

The labor stabilization program referred to 
in your letter applies at present only to 
dairy, livestock, and poultry farms. A copy 
of this program is attached. It is our un- 
derstanding, however, that the portions of 
this program involving policies of the Se- 
lective Service System are not necessarily 
confined only to these farms. 

Under the Selective Service Act exemptions 
cannot be granted to persons in any civilian 
activity on the basis of occupation. All 
occupational deferments must be based on 
the merits of the individual case and are 
limited to 6-month periods. Some time ago a 
list of activities essential to the war program 
was prepared under the direction of the War 
Manpower Commission. This list together 
with lists of critical occupations in the various 
activities has been issued by the Director of 
Selective Service to all local boards to serve 
as a guide in cases of occupational defer- 
ment. You will note from the «attached 
copy of the list of essential activities that 
peanuts, dried peas, potatoes, hay and cot- 
ton farms-are specifically included; toma- 
toes and other garden products are included 
under truck “arms; and corn under seed and 
general farms, 

It is our understanding that any person 
deferred on grounds of dependency who is en- 
gaged in any of these activities is eligible for 
a III-B classification. It is also our under- 
standing that any individual who does not 
have grounds for dependency deferment but 
who is a necessary man on any of these types 
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of farms is eligible for occupational deferment 
if he cannot be replaced. You wiil note that 
the policies expressed in the labor stabiliza- 
tion program are not materially different from 
these general policies of the Selective Service 
System. 
We hope that these comments will be of 
some assistance to you. 
Sincerely, 
Grover B. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Waste of Manpower and Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Gould Lincoln from the Washington Star 
of August 17, 1942: 


WASTE OF MANPOWER AND MONEY BY THE 
GOVERNMENT ATTACKED BY BYRD 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, has asked how 
this Government expects to get the fullest 
use of American manpower for the armed 
forces, for war production and for essential 
nonwar production when it is using nearly 
3,000,000 men and women in its civil agen- 
cies. The number of civil employees of the 
Government is continuing to increase at the 
rate of aore than 100,000 a month. 

As chairman of the Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures 
Senator Brrp proposes to tackle this problem 
in a practical way. Already the committee 
has sent questionnaires to every agency of 
the Government asking the total numbe! 
of civil employees, how many are permanent 
how many are temporary, full time and part 
time, what are their “lassifications and their 
pay. A very large number of the employees 
are rated high, and paid high, as experts of 
one kind or another. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, according to reports, now |! 
more lawyers on its staff than has the De- 
partment of Justice—and soon will have on 


lawyer for at least every county in th 
United States. 

As scon as the answers to these question- 
naires have been received and examined and 
analyzed by the committee, hearings will be 
begun. For Senator Byrn believes that onl; 


by the fullest publication of the fe 
aroused public cpinion will it be 
reduction in the number of civil employ 

of the Government—or even a halt in the 
constant flow of new employees to the Fed- 
eral pay rolls. It is his belief that, instead of 
adding to the number of civil employees, the 
present huge total should be reduced by 





Sand a 





sible for a 







least one-third In such a way, he insist 
will it be possible to release thousands of mé 
and women for essential war work—and f 


the armed forces. 

A DIFFICULT JOB 
ical proposition, it is admitted]; 
bring about any such 


the Gov: 


As a pract 
a difficult task to 
tion in civil employees of 
No department or other agency of the Gove! 
ment is going to relinquish employees with¢ 
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a struggle. That has been the history of all 
Government agencies. The rolls have been 
fattened largely through the use of lump-sum 
appropriations, which Congress has passed in 
recent years at the urging of the administra- 


tion Today, so fast have employees been 
taken into the Government service that the 
Civil Service Commission is 90 days behind 


knowing just how many employees there are, 
ccording to Senator Brrp. They are not 


keep up with the procession of new 


Senator Byrp’s protest against this con- 
itly increasing army of civil employees is 
based on the tremendous cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers because of the hoarding 
of manpower by the Government itself, when 
hat n e) is needed for purposes more 
nearly connected with the war. The American 
people are faced today with tax bills such as 
ver at any time in the history 

faced before. Those are taxes 
lready enacted into law, to be imposed during 


the coming year Almost before the ink has 
been dry on tl President’s signature of the 
ew tax law, the administration spokesmen 
have me forward with demands for still 
billions of additional revenue—with a 


new tax bill in prospect next year 


years ago this country was 














fighting another big war. Then, as now, it 
v sending huge supplies to its Allies 
abroad Then, as now, it was arming, equip- 
ping, and training a big army am a big 
It was constructing a huge merchant 
marine It had its Food Administration and 
ts F Administration—-both with problems 
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in a cut of $1,300,000,000 in the present Fed- 
eral budget. But at that, the only one of 
the many new agencies which had been set up 
by the New Deal was entirely eliminated—the 
Civilian Conservation Corps—and that only 
after a hard fight with the administration. 
The National Youth Administration and the 
Work Projects Administration were continued, 
though their appropriations were decreased 
largely 

Mr. Byrrp cites as an example of what has 
been going on in the civil government the 
White House rolls. In the days of Woodrow 
Wilson the number of employees of the Exec- 
utive Office, which is the official name of the 
White House, was 48, and the salary list 
totaled $161,380. Today the number of em- 
ployees of the Executive Office in Washington 
is 726, and 180 in the field, with a salary total 
of $2,999,460 

The Virginia Senator has estimated that 
the civil employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, plus those of the State and local gov- 
ernments, will scon reach almost 6,000,000. 
In his opinion, this situation ought not to 
exist, when manpower is needed for the armed 
forces and for war production as it is* today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Wayne, Ind., News-Senti- 
nel of Tuesday, November 17, 1942. 

This editorial goes straight to the 
heart of one of the most difficult prob- 
lems facing America today—the main- 
tenance of essential food production in 
the face of critical shortages of farm 
labor and machinery, rationing of gaso- 
line, and conflicting and short-sighted 
administration policies. I recommend it 
to every Member of this body, and to 
every official in Washington interested 
in finding a solution to wartime farm 
problems. 

LET THEM EAT HAY 

There is an old story that has been kicking 
around these parts for years, about a pinch- 
penny who discovered that his hens would 
eat sawdust if he doctored it up a little to 
look like bran. 

The ruse saved ¢ 
way of feed costs 
venture—until the hens all st 

The story has an apt appli 
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To draw a parallel, the farming man could 
stand a partial diet of sawdust and still 
produce. 

But now, apparently, the Government is 
preparing to starve him to death—and that 
phrase might be taken either figuratively or 
literally, depending upon how things come 
out. 

The point is, few farmers in a mechanized 
age can operate much of a farm without gaso- 
line; and if you take away their gasoline their 
production line is paralyzed, even as an army 
is paralyzed when it is cut off from its base 
of supply. 

The News-Sentinel has seen and examined 
a “certificate of war necessity” issued to a 
farmer near Payne, Ohio, in which the Office 
of Defense Transportation allotted the man, 
for 1943, a total of 56 gallons of gasoline. 

That amounts to a little more than 1 gallon 
a week—for his truck not a pleasure car— 
or about enough to drive 14 miles 

This farmer last year drove his farm truck 
nearly 2,800 miles, all in line of business. 

He farms 180 acres of land, and during this 
year he transported 2,000 bushels of soybeans 
to Payne, hauled 2,000 bushels of corn, 1,500 
bushels of cats. 

He transported other grains to the mill to 
be ground for poultry and livestock feed; he 
had to transport fuel to his tractor for com- 
bining and threshing, and, of course, had to 
transport his own house fuel from the nearest 
town. 

It is fair to assume that this farmer’s case 
is typical; and if it is, then it is fair to ask, 
What in heaven’s name does the Government 
expect farming men to do? 

No farmer on a mechanized basis can go 
back overnight to horses. 

Horses can’t keep up the pace, and besides, 
a mechanized farm has little equipment that 
can be converted back to the horse-drawn 
type 

The change-over might be made in a year 
or two, but we need our food production 
now—not in 1945. 

And if every farmer began to use horses, 
the supply of draft animals wouldn't last a 
week. 

In addition to that, thousands of farm 
trucks would be immobilized to rust in the 
Nation’s harnyards until God knows when. 

This, if you please, is another example of 
the kind of administration the American 
people are suffering under, in a time when our 
danger is the greatest in history 

Food shortages are not only being talked of 
but are already becoming real. 

More thousands of tons are being shipped 
abroad to our own armed forces, and to 
about half the nations of the earth who have 
tapped our philanthropic lease-lend spigot. 

America is being told to tighten its belt. 

And farmers, for want of gasoline—when 
we know that there is plenty of gasoline— 
are being forced to halt production. 

The Payne, Ohio, farmer, already fed up to 
the gills with the utter absurdity of the situa- 
tion, is ready to sell his farm or let it lie idle— 
which, indeed, is all he can do, unless some- 
body in Washington wakes up. 

Someone in official capacity in the Nation’s 
Capital is either criminally ignorant of farm- 
ing conditions, or else someone is trying 
with cool deliberation to sabotage the farm- 
production pi 

In either case, drastic remedial action is 
certainly indicated. 

Before the French Revolution broke out 
in 1789, and the French people were staiving 
the King was informed that the peasants had 
no bread 

The King’s reply, according to one story, 
was, “If the people in the Paris streets have 
no bread, let them eat hay.” 

When the masses later rev 
ried the King’s head through the Paris streets 
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on a pike, the rebels stuffed the lifeless mouti 
full of 1e1 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


r. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
which I delivered recently in Pittsburgh: 


This meeting has been called to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration. This declaration, made by the 
British Government after consultation with 
the United States and its major allies in the 
First World War, has become the charter on 
which the Jewish people base, in interna- 
tional law, their age-old claim to Palestine.’ 

Both before and after the issuance of the 
Balfour Declaration, the aims of Zionism have 
received the support of enlightened govern- 
ments of the world. In the forefront of those 
nations which signified its support was the 
United States of America. Public statements 
by President Wilson and by every single 
American President since have endorsed the 
policy of the Jewish ational Home. A joint 
resolution passed by both Houses of Congress 
in 1922 placed the stamp of legislative ap- 
proval on this policy. The United States- 
British Convention of December 3, 1924, made 
the United States a party to the mandatory 
regime under which Palestine was placed. 
This was done in order to better carry out 
the national-home policy. The published 
diplomatic correspondence between the 
United States and Great Britain throws fur- 
ther light on the attitude of our country to- 
ward Zionism. As a matter of fact, it was in 
a note of Secretary of State Hughes, of Janu- 
ary 27, 1922, that the words “Jewish state” 
were for the first time used in connection with 
Palestine in an official document issued by any 
government 

Many other governments, beside the Govy- 
ernment of the United States, have mani- 
fested their concurrence with a policy of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. Ac- 
cordingly, the international status of Pales- 
tine was established, as a territory placed 
under British administration, subject to the 
provisions of a mandate approved by the 
Council of the League of Nations on July 24, 
1922, and incorporated in the United States- 
Br'tish Convention of 1924. The mandate, 








1The Balfour Declaration was issued in 
form of a letter by Arthur James Balfour 
(later, Lord Balfour), then British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, dated November 
2, 1917, and addressed to Lord Rothschild. 
The text of the letter is as follows: 

“I have much pleasure in conveying to you 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government the 
following declaration of sympathy with Jew- 
ish Zionist aspirations, which has been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Cabinet: ‘His 
Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home 


A 
3] 
endeavors to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’ 

“I should be grateful if you would bring this 
declaration to the knowledge of the Zionist 
Federation” (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th 
ed., vol. 23, p. 956) 
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which is to this day the real constitution of 
Palestine, reiterates the Balfour Declaration, 
acknowledges the historic connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine, and contains 
several stipulations intended to facilitate to 
Jews immigration, naturalization, settlement 
on the land, and industrial development. 
The international character of this great en- 
terprise was further enhanced by the obliga- 
tion, imposed upon Great Britain, to report 
annually to the Council of the League of 
Nations, to the latter’s satisfaction, on the 
administration of Palestine, and the World 
Court was given jurisdiction to decide dis- 
putes arising out of the interpretation or 
application of the mandate 

All these facts are familiar to you. I have 
restated them in order to remind and to 
impress you of the extent to which the na- 
tions of the world, at about the time of the 
First World War, had committed themselves 
to the policy of the Jewish National Home. 
Those were the days when so many small and 
oppressed peoples were given a chance to 
found their own free states. The Arabs, 
especially, were permitted to organize several 
states, which since then have gradually ac- 
quired full or almost full, independence. It 
was only just, then, that those of the Jews of 
Surope who felt warped by centuries of eco- 
nomic discrimination and political oppres- 
sion, and who desired to live a free life in 


a commonwealth of their own, should be 
accorded the same chance. 
Whenever large or small 


minorities are 
hand of their 
there are two remedies available. 
In mest cases, and under ncermal circum- 
stances, the remedy will lie in insisting that 
they be treated with fairness, granted free- 
dom, and accorded equality before the law. 
These are the ideals which have inspired our 
own Bill of Rights and which continue to live 
as the great hope of the weary oppressed peo- 
ple of all continents. In line with these 
ideals, the United States under President 
Wilson championed a “world made safe for 
democracy,” and advocated the international 
protection of helpless minorities 

In our own country, we hope to have 
achieved better than that. We hope to have 
achieved a state of affairs and a state of mind 
which permit all those who bave come to 
these shores from the four corners of the 
earth, and all their descendants, to dwell in 
safety, enjoying equal protection of the laws, 
equal respect on the part of their fellow 
Americans, integrating and merging into a 
United American nation. We are aware of 
existing prejudice and of dis- 
crimination against religious racial 
groups. But all enlightened elements in our 
midst fight these relics of intolerance. We 
had seen how dangerous a habit this perse- 
cution of minorities tends to become. We 
know that once we permit intolerance against 
one minority group, no one can tell how far 
intolerance will spread, how many individ- 
uals and groups it will embrace in the grow- 
ing appetite of hate, and we know that op- 
pression of minorities at times degenerates 
into oppression of the majority as well, thus 
undermining the fundamental principle of 
popular government. We are determined 
therefore to maintain and strengthen the 
unity of our Nation, to maintain and 
strengthen the equality of 
Americans. For us, our Jewish neighbors are 
full-fledged citizens of our country, one of 
the many elements who compose America 

Hopefully and gladly we watched the 
growth of the same idea in the Old World, 
before the First World War and during the 
first years after the First World War. 


Sadly 
and impatiently we saw the spirit of intol- 
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erance take its place in the course of recent 
years, until, out of this intolerance against 
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one small minority there grew that gigantic 
outburst of intolerance against all free na- 
tions which has caused the present war. As 
the Atlantic Charter so clearly shows, the 
United States intends, once the war is over 
to continue where we left off, to continue 
encouraging the growth of the spirit of 
freedom and equality. 

But there are cases where the suffering 
of minority groups is so acute, the preju- 
dice so deep, the immediate future so bleak, 
that no truly humane person could reconcile 
it with his conscience to advise the victims 
to stay put and continue to suffer in the 
hope that some day conditions will im- 
prove. When oppression has become so in- 
tolerable that its victims, despite centuries 
of attachment to their native soil, despite 
myriads of ties and associations, decide to 


break away and to seek a better future else- 
where; when whole communities reach this 
fateful and tragic decision—then we find 


ourselves face to face with a decision that 
deserves respectful attention and active aid. 

Our cwn country was largely founded by 
such minority groups who left their old 
homes because of deep grievances Ou! 
America of today is to a large extent the 
product of fleeing refugees, of Puritans and 
dissidents from England, of Catholics from 
England and Ireland, of German and Hun- 
garian and Italian liberals, of oppressed Jews 
and oppressed Slavs. When we, their de- 
scendants and the beneficiaries of their toil 








hear of a martyred minority group abroac 
tired of praying for a char f mind of 
their neighbors, all the while ex them- 
selves and their children to d 





determined instead to found for themsel\ 
a better life in a small corner of the work 
can we deny them our sympathy? 
On the contrary, on three maj 
within our memory, when important 
groups thought it preferable to leave their 
old homelands, the United States took a 
helping hand in assisting these movement 
One case involved the Greek 
Turkey and the Turkish minority in Greec 
both profourdly unl ; 
ings; the other case invo 
minority in Bulgaria and 
minority in Greece, also objects o 
standing feuds; the third case inv 
Jewish victims of Evropean anti-Semitism. 
In the first two cases, a distinguished / 











ican, as a matter of fact, a disting 
American Jew—Henry Morgenthau the elds 
a former United States and e 
father of our present Sec Treas- 





ury—presided over the i il 
missicn which assisted in the resettlemen 

the refugees. In the third case, American 
statesmen proclaimed their sympathy for the 


settlement of Jewish refugees in the Holy 








Land, and also proclaimed the iratio 
for their achievements hat old home of 
theirs. And, when the plight of refugees— 


a great many of them Jew reached catas- 
trophic proportions, it was the Unit 
that put the refugee problem on the agenda 








of the world, by convoking at Evian the In- 
tergovernmental Committee f Political 
Refugees 

But at this hour, the eye f f us are 
turned to the future, 1 { I \fter 
this war is over, there wi b period of 
armistice—a ve > pr f é 
I hope—during care I ist 
be made to solve all th questior which 
have troubled the peace of hum ty in the 
past, and which, unless solved, will surely 
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guaranty of a just and enduring ps 
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areas of the world. On countless occasions 
in those areas, Jews have been made scape- 
goats for every maladjustment, never more 
so than in the years of Hitler’s unholy rule. 
Their sufferings presented us with a chal- 
lenge not only on humanitarian grounds, but 
on political grounds also. The present world 
upheaval can be traced, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to the exploitation of latent anti-Jew- 
ish sentiment of unenlightened and easily 
excitable masses. In the past, many of the 
Jews living in that critical zone felt it 
necessary to emigrate, many of them find- 
ing refuge in this country and in other 
countries of the New World. But in the 
iast 20 years the immigration laws of all 
these countries have been tightened, and we 
know how unlikely it is that they will be 
relaxed, even after the war 

In these circumstances, an enlightened 
and far-seeing policy would pursue a double 
objective: It would encourage a return to 
liberalism in all countries, in the hope that 
the urge and the need to emigrate would be 
thereby reduced; it would, at the same time, 
offer encouragement and support to those 
Jews for whom reintegration in their de- 
spoiled homes would prove too difficult, and 
who would feel it necessary to go to the one 
country in the world which, having been 
proclaimed their national home, ought to 
remain open to receive them. 

I know that your hearts are set on this 
double objective. I know that the human 
uffering of those who are abroad affects you 
deeply, and that you would like to assist in 
ting their suffering and in creating 
for these unfortunate people a country of 
their own. It is my hope that the United 
States, in its effort to build a better and 
safer world, will equally support this double 
objective In doing so, we should feel, not 
only that we help to fulfill the dream of a 
suffering people, not only that we help an- 
other oppressed community to find that free- 
dom and security which we have found for 
ourselves in this great Republic of ours, 
but that we are acting in the best interests 
f world peace, and of our own peace. For 
I do think that a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine, capable of absorbing the. Jewish 
refugees from oppression, will constitute an 
important contributing factor to permanent 
peace 

The time 
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to plan this policy in detail will 
come as soon as hostilities are over. But it 
is useful to start thinking about this problem, 
as about the rest of our post-war problems, 
now, in order to be better prepared to cope 
with them, when the time comes. More- 
over, certain steps could be taken now, both 
if your cause and in the in- 
terest of a speedy and full victory, to further 
he plan that the Jews-of Palestir 
teless Jews of other countries be granted 
their wish mitted to ] 


mobilize 
their forces into a Jewish army that would 
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stand with the other free armies of 
world, and would participate in our 
bat ‘ 
This brings me back to the + ent, to that 
reé it c stri » which must be carried 
‘ It is gather from time to time 
! to disci he problems of the future 
we have here tonight. But do not 
us forget for one instant that building 
t f re erely the second stage. The 
immediate task, is that of 
V he task is tremendous. 
for t preparedness, for sacrifice, 
c The 135,000,000 souls which 
r America of today, the men 
i I ny cli a mar 
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ne S « ur Nation, one of the many groups 
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We shall go forward to victory and when 
that victory comes we shall continue to work 
for and continue to hope and pray for a 
just and permanent peace for all the peoples 
of all the world. 





The Hitler Record: Murdered, a Million; 
Killed, Many Millions 
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HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Jacob Panken, of 
New York City, at Montreal, Canada. 
With him the Secretary of State for 
Canada and our minister to Canada 
shared the platform: 


On the eve of the four hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, we who have been privileged to setile 
upon the American Continent and work out 
our own destiny, appreciate the boon given 
us 

In these 450 years, we have changed a 
wilderness into cultivated areas dotted with 
beautiful cities, and populated the conti- 
nents with and pioneers who have be- 
queathed to us an appreciation of liberty, of 
freedom, and tolerance. Our people have 
come from all the four corners of the world, 
representing all colors, races, and religions; 
and we live in harmony; and despite differ- 
ences of religion or race, we are united. 

In the United States as in Canada, as to 


the very southernmost point of the conti- 
nent, we have developed cur own way of 
life, that life in which man stands erect, a 


life in which we do honor to the dignity of 
the human being. Moreover, we recognize 
our kinship with all men of gocd will. In 
this war we fight not only for ourselves. We 
fight for mankind in association with all 
who cherish the heritage of human worth 
and liberty. We fight enthusiastically for 
the things we love viciously the 
things we hate. It is that which is at stake 
in this war; this, that we are so bravely 
fighting to defend and preserve 

I come here representing the Jewish Labor 
Committee, an effective organization, an or- 
ganization that has saved many from the 
clutches of the Nazis. This committee makes 
no distinction as to race or religion. If a 
victim can be snatched from the clutches 
of the Nazis we are happy to do so, whether 
he be Catholic, Jew, or Protestant. Frankly, 
and proudly. we have made known the fact 
that we support the underground movement 
in Germany, in Poland, France, and wher- 
ever else we are privileged to do so. What- 
ever can be done by us to bring disaster to 
nazi-ism and hence the liberation of Nazi- 
enslaved peoples, we regard our duty to do 
so. I am a Jew, but I do not come here only 
as a Jew. I am here as an American, as a 
human being, whose anguish is that of his 
fellow men throughout the world. I am not 
addressing you as a judge, rather am I here 
as a prosecuting attorney to present to you 
an indictment charging heinous, unnatural, 
and unprecedented bestial crimes. It is not 
easy to lay the evidence befcre you in support 
dispassionately. However, I 
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shall try to be dispassionate and not trans- 
gress emotionally. 

The indictment charges that the German 
Government is headed by a group of men who 
have lost all sense of human decency. The 
Nazis clothed in twentieth century garb, are 
naked in humaneness, responsibility, and 
morals, as much so as the savage or the 
Neanderthaler man. The Hitlerites have cor- 
rupted the use of mechanical devices, the 
fruit of culture, and civilization of centuries 
to exterminate an age-old people, the Jews, 
and all those who will not bend to their 
will. They are destroying the art, the litera- 
ture and the culture of man, that which has 
given man his erect position, lifted him out 
of savagery and endowed him with humane- 
ness, with love for his fellows, with a moral 
sense; and which conferred upon all of us the 
right to live as we desire and hope, to express 
ourselves freely, to worship God as cur con- 
Science dictates, to be free from fear and free 
from want, to be protected in our rights. 
They seek the destruction of that which 
stands in the way of their ideology, an 
ideology born in their rapacious instincts and 
brutal desires; an ideology which finds its 
root in the minds cf psychopaths. 

I charge to Hitler groups, wherever found, 
a program to kill all men of good will, to 
exterminate all who have intellect, to take 
from man the divine spark, to take from him 
his manhood, so that mankind may be sub- 
jugated to them, be reduced to serfdom, be- 
come the slaves of what these beasts in hu- 
man form choose to call themselves—super- 
men; yes, even among the Germans they 
plan for a Herren-Klass, a super-superman 
group, to rule over the less fortunate among 
them. 

These charges are not only lodged against 
Hitler and his satellites, they not only are 
to be charged with fostering the devilish 
plan tq throw man back into a savage state, 


to brutalize and dehumanize. And they 
have succeeded well among Germans. The 


German people have been dehumanized and 
brutalized. 

I charge the German people with being 
participis criminis; not all Germans, but too 
many of them. He who is an accessory to 
the fact, he who is an accessory to the crime, 
is a criminal, so the law says. The German 
people by and large are accessories to the 
crimes committed by Nazidom. 

You may say that what is here charged and 
told will arouse hatred. Who can help but 
hate the deeds and barbarities that the 

ascists practice upon mankind? We hate 
their deeds and we cannot love those who 
perpetrate these deeds and barbarities. 

It has been charged that in the occupied 
countries, raped by the Mussolini-Hitler 
hordes and gangs, 250,000 innocent men and 
innocent women, old and young, have been 
put to the knife by these butchers. Indeed, 
the number of innocent men, women, and 
children, civilian noncombatants, killed is 
four times that number 

I charge that 1,000,000 civilian noncom- 
batants have been deliberately murdered by 
the Nazis and Fascists 

It is estimated that so far the Germans 
have murdered 700,000 Polish Jews—and 
what death they have visited upon these vic- 
tims. Aside from those murdered, the death 
rate has been increased 15 times. Instead 
of 9.9 deaths per thousands, it has reached 
151. Four hundred died every day of typhoid 
in one city; 400,000 were afflicted with typhoid 
In Warsaw. The typhoid germ wil] not stay 
confined. It will reach over the border and 
attack the Germans as well. In Vilna 50,000 
Jews were killed in 1 month. It is estimated 
that in the Vilna district and in Lithuania 
300,000 all told were butchered. 

We were shocked, as we should have been, by 
the bestiality visited upon Lidice in Czecho- 
slovakia. I have a report before me that there 
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are no Jews left in Lublin. Twenty-five 
thousand were taken from that town and 
transported to what is known as an unknown 
destination, meaning “spurlos” extermination 
(sunk without leaving a trace). Nothing 
has ever been heard from them. If one 
remembers the thousands that have been 
made to dig graves and then shot and buried 
in the graves they dug, we know what has 
happened to these 25,000. 

The Vice Premier of the Polish Government 
in exile, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, said, ‘In the 
Lublin district on the night of March 23 the 
Jewish population was simply driven out of 
their homes. The sick and the infirm were 
killed on the spot. One hundred and eight 
children from 2 to 9 years old in an orphan- 
age were taken outside of town, together with 
their nurses, and murdered. Altogether on 
that night 2,500 people were massacred and 
the remaining 26,000 were removed to con- 
centration camps. Unknown camps. He says 
further: “There have been mass murders at 
Rawa Ruska where the communities have 
ceased to exist.” Many Lidices. “At Wawol- 
nica on March 22 the S. S. shot 120 in the 
market place. Thirty thousands,” he says, 
“from Hamburg were deported to Minsk and 
there they were all murdered.” The number 
of murders—direct, deliberate, and premedi- 
tated—committed by the Fascists, is more 
than 1,000,000. 

Frederick E. Oechsner, who had an oppor- 
tunity to observe Germany on the rampage 
and who had been given permission to visit 
the Russian front, saw Germany as it is. 
After he had been released from an intern- 
ment camp he had this to say, and it is only 
one item of hundreds: “I have from depend- 
able sources the fact that batches of Russian 
prisoners, weakened and a liability on the 
labor market, were gassed to death, 500 at a 
time, on pretense of delousing them.” He 
does not tell us how many batches were so 
put to death. He does not tell us whether 
prisoners from other countries are treated in 
the same way. It is safe to assume that the 
labor slaves driven into Germany, after being 
exhausted by inhuman labor and who are 
no longer an asset but a liability on the 
labor market, are also gassed. 

He reports that prisoners were too feeble 
to descend from the cars; that they were in 
a state of collapse. He says, “In a single 
night 250 die of exhaustion at one camp 
alone and the same number the next night.” 

The Nazis have particularly concentrated 
on the intellectuals as their victims. In 
Poland alone more than 30,000 of the best 
that Poland has produced have been selected 
for the butcher’s block and executed. 

Fear makes cowards, and cowards are bul- 
lies. The Germans are frightened. They al- 
ways were frightened. They were and are 
cowards and bullies. They are afraid that 
the intellectuals among the oppressed peo- 
ples will organize to throw off the yoke placed 
upon them and their fellow countrymen and 
fight to escape the bestial life to which they 
have been reduced, and so these cowards and 
bullies have embarked on a campaign to ex- 
terminate and destroy all intellectuals. 

Can you imagine anything more ghastly? 
The fertile mind of Dante could not imagine 
it. Hell multiplied a millionfold. I charge 
that in one day 11,000 people, old, young, 
hopeful and hopeless, and children who knew 
not hope, were driven into Cars equipped 
to receive gas and those cars were then 
sealed and 11,000 were gassed to death. 
Eleven thousand men, women and children 
who committed nocrime. They were civilian 
noncombatants, but their lives were snuffed 
out by gas in 15 minutes; and while they 
breathed their last breath, the Gestapo, the 
Elite Guard, the S. S., the beasts of Berlin 
stood gleefully by and even more gleefully 
afterward removed the bodies. I charge 
that these bodies were used for fertilizer, 





The Germans are short of soap so they are 
using human bodies to make soap. “God,” 
cried the prophet, “Why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” May this soap poison the beasts that 
have so desecrated man who was molded 
in the image of God. 

The Germans and the Nipponese and the 
Italians have been thrown back thousands 
of years in their attitude of mind. They 
take hostages and kill them unless the popu- 
lace betray to them the underground move- 
ments to oust the rapists. They torture in 
a manner which the human mind cannot 
even think of. They strip father and son of 
clothes and make the son beat the father 
until he falls down dead. Often the son 
becomes insane and no wonder. Or, if he 
refuses to obey, the father is forced to apply 
the lash to the son until he falls dead. We 
are shocked by the crime of some gangster, 
some lunatic. We are shocked a million- 
fold by what the hateful Nazis are doing to 
the peoples of France, Holland, Norway, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia. The Nipponese, when 
they take prisoners, tie them up and throw 
them into the river to drown. 

With this horde of brutes, psychopaths, 
and beasts raised in Italy, Germany, and 
Japan, I charge, and I make this charge 
deliberately and calmly, Marshal Petain and 
the arch enemy of liberty and freedom and 
decency, Laval, and his friend, the ex-Com- 
munist Doriot, have made a compact be- 
traying France and mankind, betraying all 
that man has created. Laval has sold out 
France; the France of culture, of art, of 
literature, the France of “liberte, egalite et 
fraternite.” The French traitors are as re- 
sponsible for what Italy and Germany did 
to Greece as the Nazis and Fascists are. In 
Greece, the birthplace of world culture and 
philosophy, the vandals are at work as they 
were in Rome hundreds of years ago. They 
are destroying man’s priceless heritage. One 
thousand are found dead daily on the streets 
of Athens; Athens that heard the footfall 
of Socrates, Aristotle, and Pericles. The 
goosestep is replacing the measured tread 
and leisurely walk of Socrates and his dis- 
ciples, giving voice and life in their dis- 
cussions to philosophy and culture. The 
traitors, who have sold France down the 
river, who have sacrificed its honor to the 
Boche, watch without protest the systematic 
killing of their countrymen. The lickspit- 
tles Petain, Laval, Darlan, and Doriot kiss 
the heavy German boot on the neck of 
Frenchmen; they hold up the hand that 
wields the murderous sword of their country. 
All honor to the fighting French. All honor 
to those who have died in defense of French 
independence. We welcome the fighting 
French as fellow-combatants. We know that 
they will restore to France its honor and 
independence. 

Laval and Stuelpnagel rule France. Laval 
on the order of Hitler, and Stuelpnagel is 
conscripting Frenchmen. French workers 
for slavery in Germany. And Stuelpnagel 
is not satisfied with the savage treatment 
accorded Frenchmen in World War No. 1. 
He has been saying and says, and I am using 
his own words, “The only aim in my life is 
to prove in a new war to the French what 
terror really means. The first time we were 
much too lenient.” Yes, indeed, the terror 
of the last war is heavenly compared with 
the terror he is visiting upon France now. 

The most despicable character known to 
history was the slave trader. He was only 


excelled by the savage African chiefs of 
tribes who sold their own people to the 
Slave traders. It is inconceivable that any 


civilized government would have had diplo- 
matic relationship with rulers of tribes in 
Africa who sold their people into Slavery. 
The modern slave trader is Pierre Laval, a 
fit pal of Stuelpnagel. He is now head of 
the French Government. 
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has made it his Government’s policy to 
engage in slave trading. Frenchmen are 
drafted; they are being captured by the Vichy 
Government, taken from their homes, from 


their wives, from their children and driven 
into Germany where they are subjected to 
forced labor. Involuntary servitude is be- 
coming the doom of free Frenchmen. 

Many of the United Nations have diplo- 
matic relations with this slave-trading Gov- 
ernment. The United Nations are fighting 
for a free world, for a decent world. Diplo- 
matic relationship with the Vichy people is 
an abomination. It is insulting to the peo- 
ples of the United Nations. 

In my judgment, and that judgment I 
think is sound, diplomatic relationship with 
the Laval and Petain slave traders should 
be immediately severed by all of the United 
Nations. 

We are all in this war. We are all the 
focus for attack by the Fascists. The brute 
is on the warpath. It is as dangerous to 
profess Catholicism in Germany or in occu- 
pied France as it is to be a Protestant or to 
be a Jew. The Catholic religion is being 
strangled, the priests who dare to preach 
the gospel as they see it are spat upon, 
dragged to the concentration camp and ex- 
posed to beastly treatment. The Protestant 
ministers are sent to jail and as for the Jew, 
he is the plaything of the Sadistic drive of 
the brutalized gestapo. The other day a 
Catholic priest in occupied France, the secre- 
tary to a Cardinal, because he dared to speak 
as his conscience dictated and as the Pope 
prescribed was brutally incarcerated, 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant men of good will, 
men who believe in the humaneness of man, 
who envisaged the brotherhood of man, have 
no place in a world fathered by the Nazis. 
The Fuehrer is God to Nazis, he is the arbiter. 
That is the new religion taught to the chil- 
dren of Germany and Italy. The Japs need 
not teach that, in their religion the Emperor 
is God. 

It is not enough to make charges. It is 
not enough to hate. Let this be said in all 
frankness why we are in this war. The stake 
is not economic advantage. Indeed, it is not 
an economic war. It is a war between dark- 
ness and light, between barbarity and civili- 
zation. It is a war between two philosophies 
of life, two ideologies which are diametrically 
opposed to one another. The Axis is fighting 
to enslave mankind, to turn the clock back, 
to reduce mankind to the brute. We are in 
this war to preserve what man has achieved 
and to make possible further and greater 
achievement for posterity. 

What are we of the United Nations fighting 
for? We seek no economic advantage. We 
desire no territorial expansion. Indeed, we 
are ready to share with the rest of humanity 
what we have. 

We are defending our culture, our civiliza- 
tion. We are fighting for our way of life, 
for our manhood. We are defending that 
which has raised man from the primitive 
into the realm in which he now finds him- 
self; the realm which gives him a moral 
sense, gives him responsibility; the realm in 
which he cherishes what his forefathers be- 
queathed to him—freedom of speech, freedom 
of conscience for himself and for all mankind. 
We are fighting to retain these ideals. The 
Nazis, the Fascists, and the little yellow 
monkey of Japan are at war to destroy all 
that. They brought the war upon us in their 
mad desire to substitute violence for rea 
brute force for humaneness. They 
undo what thousands of years of striving have 
achieved. They want to impose upon the rest 
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its men and women to make the supreme 
sacrifice in defense of morals and decency. 
Britishers, Australians, and now our Yanks 
are fighting with them. From the sands of 
Dunkerque and from the cliffs of Dieppe 
the souls of Canadians urge us on to make 
the good fight to carry on from where they 
left off, so that their dear ones whom they 
have left behind might escape the venom of 
the Nazi snake, so that their dear ones might 
escape slavery, so that their dear ones might 
enjoy liberty from fear and want, religious 
liberty, political and economic democracy. 
Canadians, whether they were of French 
origin or British origin, or Jewish origin, 
have mingled their blood on the battle- 
fields. We bow our heads, no, we do not, 
we lift our heads in pride that we have 
been able to give to the world these men. 
These men who would rather die standing 
up fighting for what they cherish, than live 
on their knees—the serfs of Hitlerism. We 
here promise the dead and the living that 
they who died will not have died in vain 
and they who survive will live to see victory. 

This war will be won, won by us. The 
German Government must be destroyed if 
our children are to be spared what we are 
now going through. It may become neces- 
sary, and probably is, to administer to them 
the same dose that they have administered 
to other peoples, and why not? We may 
have to deport them as they have deported 
others. As for the Hitlers, the Goerings, the 
Mussolinis, the Tojos, the Goebbels, and all 
those who have killed and murdered, they 
shall be brought before the bar of justice 
and tried for the crimes they committed, and 
hung. They shall expiate their crimes. 

We will win this war. We must give as- 
surance to our soldiers that when they come 
back they will come to a better and a more 
lastingly peaceful world than the one they 
left to go to the battlefront. Economic 
security, spiritual freedom, intellectual lib- 
erty, political and economic democracy must 
be realized for those who are making the 
supreme sacrifice; for them, for us, and for our 
children. 

Civilian and combatant, each of us, is in 
this war. Indeed, there are no longer non- 
combatants for no one can tell where the blow 
will fall. The men and women of London, of 
all Britain, the men and women in Singapore, 
in Rotterdam, in Belgium, in Poland and else- 
where, civilians living in their homes peace- 
fully attending to their daily vocations were 
ruthlessly and brutally bombed out of their 
homes, their limbs torn, maimed, or their 
lives extinguished. I am told of a woman 
who had been dragged from under the bricks, 
mortar and steel in a bombed home in Lon- 
don. When asked where her children were, 
“Are they under the mess?” her answer was, 
“No; they have been evacuated.” Her hus- 
band she claimed was a slacker. When asked 
what she meant, she said, “He is in the army; 
he isn’t here to take the real punishment.” 


We are all combatants. Let us give of our- 


selves, of our means, of our hearts, to carry on 
this war to a victorious conclusion so that 
peace might again reign upon the earth and 


the prophecy of Isaiah come true. 

We are all in this war. Are we all to serve 
the Herren-Kiass? We will, unless we arm 

urselves to the hilt and no matter what 

rifice we are called upon to make, we make, 
war. 

We will win this war if it takes us 10 years, 
f it takes us 20 years. We must. But 
fear not, this war will not take 10 years. It 
The Germans are ex- 
will administer the knockout 
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ther fronts where we are punishing the Nazis 

i their lackeys. The Hun will not rule 
over us; he will not enslave mankind. We 
turned him back at the Marne; we turned 
Russia turned him 


him back at the Channel; 
ds him at 





the gates of 


Stalingrad, as his ancestors, the Vandals were 
held and turned back generations ago from 
Rome. 

The candle of reason lighting the road to 
freedom and justice lit by men’s efforts, hopes, 
dreams, will not be extinguished. It will 
burn again, and burn brightly for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. 





Organizing the New World Order for Vic- 
tory and Peace—As a First Step China 
Asks for an Executive Council of the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 13, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by His Excellency Dr. T. V. Soong, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Republic 
of China, delivered at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, October 10, 1942, under the 
auspices of United China Relief, Inc.: 


I am delighted to speak under the auspices 
of United China Relief, which has done and 
is doing so much to encourage the people of 
China by bringing them direct and active 
assistance from the people of the United 
States. 

This is the day China cherishes as the 
Double Tenth—the tenth day of the tenth 
month, October. 

It is the day of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the day when Sun Yat-sen pro- 
claimed the Republic of China—the begin- 
ning of the People’s Century in Asia—our 
Fourth of July. 

But October 10 is a Fourth of July only 
31 years old. 

It represents the daring not of our remote 
ancestors; but of our own fathers—and of 
many men now living. 

The men who today are the leaders of the 
state and heads of families in China are the 
very young men who on that day of October 
10 piedged to Dr. Sun himself their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

These years in China are what the era of 
the founding fathers were to you. 

The torch of democratic idcalism and the 
revolutionary faith of the Chinese founding 
fathers were thrown to them from the 
fathers of your own Fourth of July. Dr. Sun 
was American-educated and took his inspi- 
ration from the early American patriots who 
also were not afraid to create new worlds. 

No Chinese patriot, however blinded by his 
devotion, will claim that China has fully 
realized her own democratic faith. in 1911 
there was in China hardly any preparation 
for representative government and, except 
for the few leaders, scarcely any one had the 
slightest notion of how a democracy operates. 

As Dr. Sun used to say, mortals and their 


institutions do not spring to life in full 
maturity. ‘They must grow from humble 
beginnings. They will learn only by their 


mistakes, until in the process of trial and 
error humanity advances. 

We had to try to develop in a few years 
from a medieval empire to a modern democ- 
racy against incessant intrigue and finally 
military attack of a Japan who wanted no 
democracy in Asia. 

But for all our mistakes and difficulties our 
democracy made us a unified nation. 
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For 5 years a united China has kept fight- 
ing—fighting in a way military men of 
magnificently equipped armies do not always 
understand—fighting in the irregular way in 
which revolutionary armies without equip- 
ment have always had to fight—fighting in 
exactly the same way as George Washington's 
armies had to fight, retreating, retreating, 
and retreating, past this very spot, from the 
defeat of the battle of Long Island to the 
victory of the battle of Trenton, fighting with 
wits against Japanese mechanized forces ask- 
ing everything that even your Marines can 
give. 

When the United Kingdom and the United 
States became at war with Japan we thought 
the end of our fighting was near. 

But today the Japanese are stronger than 
ever in the Far East; and our supply base in 
Burma is gone. 

Ambassador Grew has had to live with the 
Japanese during these critical war years. No 
one tells better than he what fanatically de- 
termined fighters and implacable foes they 
are, and how dangerously strong and menac- 
ing to you as well as to us. 

Why do the Chinese keep fighting a foe as 
strong as that—despite democratic reverses? 

Because they have a revolutionary faith in 
themselves? Yes. 

But also because they have a revolutionary 
faith in you, the democracy you Americans 
stand for and your courage to build new 
worlds. Because they are sure that the kind 
of a world that the American Revolution and 
the Chinese revolution can together create 
will be a world in which Chinese children 
can ve as well as American children. 

What do they ask in return for that faith 
in you? 

If I could sum it up in a sentence I would 
say that what they want in return is a revo- 
lutionary faith on your part—revolutionary 
faith ‘n yourselves and in the possibilities of 
democracy and your democratic allies—faith 
enough to let yourselves and the other prin- 
cipal United Nations start now—realistical- 
ly—to build the kind of democratic world 
that can stay democratic after this conflict is 
over. 

They want to see action begun now to real- 
ize the resolve of your great President, which 
is also the resolve of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, about the United Nations and de- 
mocracy and the “four freedoms”—for Asia as 
well as for Europe and the Americas. 

In announcing on this auspicious day that 
the United States Government is prepared 
promptly to negotiate a treaty for the im- 
mediate relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights in China and for the settlement of 
related questions, thereby giving recognition 
to China’s new status, the President has again 
evinced his deep understanding of the politi- 
cal sentiments of an aroused Asia. 

There is no question for the Chinese as to 
China’s future. 

To beat off the Japanese we have fought 
and endured for 5 years; it may well take Us 
another 5 years, but the common people of 
China as well as their leaders do not even 
think of defeat. 

We know that any people with resources 
and manpower can—at a price to their civili- 
zation—become militarily strong. We re- 
member that we, like other nations, have at 
times been the world’s best soldiers, best 
manufacturers, best inventors, and that we 
are going through a national renaissance as 
well as a war. 

But we do not want military power; after 
victory we want lasting peace. 

Because this new China has suffered more 
from aggression than perhaps any other na- 
tion still free—because it does feel its own 
potential strength—because as the newest 
convert to democracy the democratic dream 
is strong within us—we want to do some- 
thing now so that the society of the future 
will not have to be an armed camp, 
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From this stems the natural desire of 
China to see set up, as quickly as possible, 
an executive council of the United Nations, 
and to help to evolve therefrom a workable 
world order, an international instrument 
fully capable of dispensing justice and en- 
forcing law and order among nations during, 
as well as after, the war. 

We know from bitter experience that no 
forward planning—post-war or otherwise— 
is worth the effort unless a realistic machin- 
ery for collective security—for freedom from 
fear—can be developed and be actually 
working before this war ends and while the 
pressures of war make it possible for such 
cooperation to catch hold. 

The ghost of the League of Nations does 
not daunt us Chinese. We have thought 
perhaps the most about its failure because 
we were the first and the most grievous vic- 
tim of that failure. It was on the rock of 
the Manchurian incident—at which time I 
was charged by my Government with the di- 
rection of our foreign policy—that the 
League foundered, and this war began—for 
you as well as for us. 

But we know that the League failed for a 
very concrete reason—because the two great 
powers which controlled it and could prevent 
action by it did not believe it was necessary 
for their own security. 

That is not the situation today. 

Today those powers which did not feel the 
League useful to safeguard their own security, 
and you who felt it even less necessary for 
your own security, have to recognize that 
international order and collective security 
have become essential for the survival of 
strong states as well as the preservation of 
weaker ones. Today an aggressor left alone 
in his preparations can get a death jump on 
a strong state as well as a weak one. 

A second difference from the League is 
that this time we can form our international 
society while we are still fighting the war. 

Undoubtedly much of the trouble with the 
League was that it was formed after and not 
during the first World War when the Allied 
Nations no longer had to find answers to 
the thousand and one reasons why men do 
not want to cooperate. Men learn to cooper- 
ate only by having to do it and the only time 
when they will practice at it is when they 
doubt whether they can survive if they don’t. 

The new world order, like the Chinese Re- 
public, and like all human institutions, will 
never be realized until we start it. And we 
shall never be more ready for starting it than 
now. Under the impact of the terror, the 
sacrifices and the suffering we are undergo- 
ing, we are seeing more clearly than ever 
before, and perhaps more clearly than we ever 
shall again, the crying necessity of a new 
world order. If we cannot compose our dif- 
ferences now with ail that we hold dear at 
stake, what chances are there later when 
exhaustion, mutual recriminations and cyn- 
icism at the end of the war paralyze common 
action. 

We cannot oppose to the onward surge of 
the Nazis and the Japanese a mere negative 
attitude, the vindication of the Nine Power 
Pact, the defense of the status quo of the 
British Empire, or the territorial integrity of 
the Soviet Union and of the United States. 
We must give to our young men, who are 
called on to sacrifice, a flaming mission of a 
new world order and begin to make that mis- 
sion come true now. Against a fanatic faith 
in supermen, we must oppose a revolutionary 
enthusiasm for common men. 

We are in the midst of a war more terrible, 
more all-embracing than the last, and to the 
millions of the Chinese and Russian dead will 
be added millions of American and British 
dead before we are through. Are these to die 
in vain; after victory will we have nothing 
better to offer our peoples than universal 
exhaustion to be followed in a few years by 
still another war? Or shall we not begin at 








once, here and now, to make what will prove 
to be the great advance in human history, 
the emergence of a world order? 

China has known the depth of suffering; 
she means not only to win, but to keep her 
arms bright after the war. 

Through Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
She pledges those arms to her comrades of 
this war to be used, not in furtherance of 
nationalistic ambitions, but to help uphold 
the new world of justice and freedom. 





Filibustering for State Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Mark Sullivan entitled “Filibustering 
for State Rights,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of November 18, 1942. I in- 
vite Senators’ attention to this article 
and suggest that they read it. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A DELAYING ACTION—FILIBUSTERING FOR STATE 
RIGHTS 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


True, the Senate filibuster against the poll 
tax is a delaying of legislative government. 
But it is a delaying only. As a mere delay- 
ing, it must be weighed in the balance against 
the thing which the filibuster is invoked to 
resist. 

The present filibuster is invoked to resist 
a measure which, if enacted, would assert the 
right of the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington to dictate the qualifications of voters 
in every State and every election precinct 
in the country. This right is now solely 
exercised by the States. To take this right 
from the States, to transfer it to the Federal 
Government at Washington, would be a fun- 
damental distortion of the basic blueprint of 
American government. It would be more 
than a distortion. It would be the setting in 
motion of a process which ultimately would 
mean extinction of the States as units of 
government. For the most essential func- 
tion any government can have is to fix the 
qualifications of its voters. Take that func- 
tion away and the States could not survive 
as governments. 

The poll-tax bill, which the present fili- 
buster resists, would be, if enacted, the com- 
pletion of a mechanism for revolution—slow- 
moving and insidious revolution, but revolu- 
tion surely. This bill would be the most ani- 
mating motor. Other parts of the mechanism 
alreay exist. They themselves fre- 
quently—though a country preoccupied with 
war fails to notice them. 

The other day a Federal agency at Wash- 
ington, a panel of the War Labor Board, as- 
serted jurisdiction over a strike of city em- 
ployees in Newark, N. J. This action not 
only gives Federal sanction to the assertion 
that employees of government have the right 
to strike. (A right so generally denied in 
the past and present that President Roose- 
velt within 3 years has denied it exists.) 
Further, if the War Labor Board makes a 
decision in favor of the strikers, the decision 
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must take a form directing the mayor of 
Newark to take affirmative action—to restore 
strikers to employment, to raise stril 
pay or what not. If such decision of the 
Federal Government is to be made effective, 
it can only be done by some form of compul- 
sion, force—compulsion exerted by Washing- 
ton upon the functioning of a city govern- 
ment, which is solely a creature of the State. 

Such examples of attempted invasion by 
the Federal Government upon the functions 
of the States and their subdivisions are fre- 
quent, and cumulative in their effect. They 
are, in some cases, distortions, and ir other 
cases outright denials, of the fundamental 
charter and historic practices of American 
government. It is this process, and the most 
portentous part of it, that the present fili- 
buster resists. 

As between the filibuster, and that which 
the filibuster resists, the filibuster is a per- 
fectly legal, long recognized device of Amer- 
ican parliamentary practice. While not fre- 
quently invoked, it has existed for 150 years. 
It is recognized by the rules, and stands 
firmly upon the rules. So completely is it 
recognized that a provision for ending it has 
long been written into the rules. A filibuster 
ends whenever two-thirds of the Senate says 
it ought to end. 

How long ought the present filibuster fairly 
go on? Until there is complete public fa- 
miliarity with the issue involved. Until every 
citizen of every voting precinct in Rochester, 
N. Y., and Des Moines, Iowa, and everywhere 
else, knows that if Congress can undo a poll 
tax, as a qualification for voting in some 
States, it can undo any and every qualifica- 
tion in any and every State, and dictate new 
qualifications from Washington. Until every 
citizen can free himself from preoccupation 
with the war long enough to become familiar 
with the whole process, and all the details, 
by which rights of States and of individuals 
are being taken away; the forces behind the 
process, the end toward which it works. 

There is one question the reader will ask, 
which ought to be answered. Why is it, if 
this bill is so portentous, that apparently a 
majority of the Senate would vote for it, if 
it were permitted to come up? To give the 
answer fully would require more space, and 
careful discrimination among individual Sen- 
ators. To the largest portion of the answer 
there is aclue. It is found in the position of 
two exceptionally able Senators, who oppose 
the biJl—Republican Senator AusTIN, of Ver- 
mont, and Democratic Senator O’MAHONEY, 
of Wyoming. These Senators, because they 
are men of courage and understanding of 
principle, would oppose the bill no matter 
what States they came from, or what the pres- 
sure of political groups upon them. But it 
happens to be symbolic (though symbolic 
only) that Vermont and Wyom : 
States which contain almost no Negro voters, 

The key to the support of this bill, 
of it extremely reluctant, is the large 
of Negro voters, in several rtl 
States. mistakenly influenced by leader 
their own race and white. 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Democracy and the Poll Tax,” 
by Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville, a dis- 
tinguished woman lawyer of my State. 
The article was originally printed in the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of April 24, 
1942. 


There being no objection, the article | 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Is this country a republic or is it a democ- 
racy? It was founded as a republic, it has 
grown great as a republic, when it has 
changed into a democracy true liberty will be 
destroyed Z 

Senator Wier, of Wisconsin, said recently: 

“I wish we had under way a great program 
giving the people light on the subject of the 
Republic, not a democracy, but the Republic 
of the United States of America.” 

The founding fathers were able men. 
They knew the history, the dangers, the 
weakness of democracies. Guided by the his- 
tory of the past, inspired by the desire to 
establish and perpetuate true liberty, they 
provided for a republic based upon the prin- 
ciple of representation. 

The Federalist, No. X, written by James 
Madison, a member of the Federal Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution of the 
United States of America, discusses the dan- 
gers of political factions and how to guard 
against such dangers. This paper was ad- 
dressed “to the people of the State of New 
York” and published in the New York Packet, 
Friday, November 3, 1787. 

After stating that “The majority must 
be rendered * * * unable to concert 
schemes of oppression,” he explained the dif- 
ference between a republic and a democracy. 
He wrote: 

“From this view of the subject it may be 
concluded that a pure democracy, by which 
I mean a society consisting of a small num- 
ber of citizens who assemble and administer 
the government in person, can admit of no 
cure for the mischiefs of faction. A com- 
mon passion of interest will, in almost every 
case, be felt by a majority of the whole, a 
communication and concert result from the 
form of government itself, and there is noth- 
ing to check the inducements to sacrifice the 
weaker party or an obnoxious individual. 
Hence it is that such democracies have ever 
been spectacles of turbulence and conten- 
tion, have ever been found incompatible with 
personal security or the rights of property, 
and have in general been as short in their 
lives as they have been violent in their 
deaths. Theoretic politicians who have pa- 
tronized this species of government have 
erroneously supposed that by reducing man- 
kind to perfect equality in their political 
rights they would at the same time be per- 
fectly equalized and assimilated in their pos- 
sessions, their opinions, and their passions. 

“A republic, by which I mean a govern- 


ment in which the scheme of representation 
takes place, opens a different prospect and 
promises the cure for which we are seeking. 
Let us examine the points in which it varies 
from pure democracy, and we shall com- 
prehend both the nature of the cure and the 
eficacy which it must derive from the Union. 

“The two great points of difference be- 
tween a democracy and a republic are: First, 


the delegation of the government in the lat- 
ter to a small number of citizens elected by 
the rest; secondly, the greater number of 
citizens and greater sphere of country over 
which the latter may be extended.” 

The Federalist, No. XIV, also written by 
Madison, was published in the New York 
Packet, Friday, November 30, 1787. Madison 


notice of an objection (to the Constitution) 
that may be drawn from the great extent of 
country which the Union embraces.” 

“The error which limits republican govern- 
ment to a narrow district has been unfolded 
and refuted in preceding papers. I remark 
here only that it seems to owe its rise and 
prevalence chiefly to the confounding of a 
republic with a democracy, applying to the 
former reasonings drawn from the nature of 
the latter. The true distinction between 
these forms was also adverted to on a former 
occasion. It is that in a democracy the peo- 
ple meet and exercise the government in per- 
son; in a republic they assemble and admin- 
ister it by their representatives and agents. 
A democracy, consequently, will be confined 
to a small spot. A republic may be extended 
over a large region. 

“To this accidental source of the error may 
be added the artifice of some celebrated 
authors whose writings have had a great 
share in forming the modern standard of 
political opinions. Being subjects either of 
an absolute or a limited monarchy, they have 
endeavored to heighten the advantages or 
palliate the evils of those forms by placing 
in comparison the vices and defects of the 
republican and by citing as specimens of the 
latter the turbulent democracies of ancient 
Greece and modern Italy. Under the con- 
fusion of names it has been an easy task 
to transfer to a republic observations appli- 
cable to a democracy only.” 

The word democracy is currently used as 
synonymous with liberty, but such use is 
inaccurate and misleading. 

The demand for abolishing the poll tax is 
based upon the word “democracy”; the poll 
tax is denounced as “undemocratic.” 

Senator Preprer, of Florida, has introduced 
a bill “calling for abolition of the poll tax 
as a qualification in all Federal elections and 
primaries.” It is further stated that “eight 
Southern States would be affected by the 
bill.” 

This bill actually raises the issue of Federal 
interference in elections. If enacted into 
law there can be no doubt that Federal con- 
trol of elections would follow as surely as 
night follows day. Federal officers, civil or 
military (if comsidered necessary or expe- 
dient), would be present at every voting 
place. 

When so much is said about unity it is sur- 
prising that such an unnecessary and highly 
controversial issue should be raised. 

Mr. Philip Murray, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, has not 
only thrown light on this subject, but 
floodlight. 

The Commercial Appeal of Monday, March 
30, carried a front-page news story from 
Charlotte, N. C., giving the report of a speech 
made by Mr. Murray. Addressing a rally 
sponsored by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations Textile Workers Union, he 
assailed those seeking to abolish the 40-hour- 
week provisions. 

He said, “Hitler and Goebbels themselves 
could devise no more effective method to 
destroy national unity.” 

Declaring leaders of the drive are Mem- 
bers of Congress from the States where poll 
taxes permit only the more prosperous minor- 
ity to vote, Murray also attacked the poll- 
tax voting requirements 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
will do everything possible to obtain the 
abolition of ‘undemocratic poll-tax laws,’” he 
said. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Daily News in a report 
of the same rally has the following: 

“A campaign to abolish the 40-hour week, 
he told a labor rally, has been particularly 
prevalent in the less-industrialized Southern 
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advantage of a lack of direct public knowl- 
edge to grind their own axes.” 

The South thus having been brought into 
this picture, the South should take stock of 
itself, should look backward into its own 
history. Suggested reading in this connec- 
tion is the Tragic Era, by Claude G. Bowers. 
Mississippians in particular would do well to 
read and study the great speech made by 
Senator J. Z. George, of honored memory, 
in defense of the Constitution of Mississippi. 
The occasion for this celebrated speech was 
discussion of the bill H. R. 11045, “to amend 
and supplement election laws of the United 
States, and to provide for the more efficient 
enforcement of such laws, and for other pur- 
poses.” The record of the speech covers 112 
pages of fine print. 

Begun on December 31, 1890, the speech 
continued over a period of 3 weeks. Senator 
George proved himself to be a man mighty 
in knowledge, in logic, in courage. 

The speech developed into a running de- 
bate on the franchise provisions of any State 
constitutions. He quoted an opinion of Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens in the year 1866 discussing 
a@ reconstruction measure before Congress at 
that time. Mr. Stevens said: 

“Now, I hold that the States have the 
right, and always have had it, to fix the elec- 
tive franchise * * *, and I hold that it 
(the bill) does not take it from them. Ought 
it to be taken from them? Ought the do- 
mestic affairs of the States to be infringed 
upon by Congress so far as to regulate the 
restrictions and qualifications of their voters? 

“How many States would adopt such a 
proposition? How many would allow Con- 
gress to come within their jurisdiction to 
fix the qualifications of their voters? Would 
New York? Would Pennsylvania? Would 
the Northwestern States? I am sure not one 
of them would.” 

Senator George also quoted Mr. Conkling’s 
views as to the right of a State to regulate 
suffrage. Mr. Conkling said: 

“It (the bill under consideration) trenches 
on the principle of local sovereignty. It 
denies to the people of the several States the 
right to regulate their own affairs in their 
own way. It takes away a right which has 
always been supposed to inhere in the States 
and transfers it to the General Government. 
It meddles with a right reserved to the States 
when the Constitution was adopted and to 
which they will long cling before they will 
surrender it.” 

In the early part of this speech Senator 
George said: “Mr. President, I am happy to 
inform the Senator and others who have 
similar troubles that by the settled law, by 
the constitutional law recognized by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
highest court in any State is to be accepted as 
the interpreter of its own constitution. 
There is no dispute about that.” 

The bill, so ably opposed by Senator George, 
passed the House on July 2, 1890, but did not 
pass the Senate. 

From the earliest times in this Republic 
the exercise of the election franchise has 
been protected by qualifications and 
restrictions. 

The din and furor about democracy have 
supplied a fitting prelude to the demand for 
abolition of the poll tax. 

Democracy carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion would mean that every person must be 
allowed to vote in every election. That 
would include children, feeble-minded, 
insane, and criminals. 

Those who are so enamored of democ- 
racy as to be willing to tear down restrictions 
on the exercise of the elective franchise 
should consider where that road leads before 
they decide to walk in it. 
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Herald Tribune Forum Address by the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF TH) UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the radio address delivered by 
the President in connection with the 
Herald Tribune Forum, on November 17, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I have always welcomed the opportunity 
to participate in the Herald Tribune Forum, 
because I have always been interested in the 
public presentation of all kinds of national 
problems. 

In time of peace every variety of problem 
and issue is an interesting subject for pub- 
lic discussion. 

But in time of war the American people 
know that the one all-important job before 
them is fighting and working to win. There- 
fore, of necessity, while long-range social and 
economic problems are by no means for- 
gotten, they are a little like books which for 
the moment we have laid aside in order that 
we might get out the old atlas to learn the 
geography of the battle areas. 

In time of war your Government cannot 
always give spot news to the people, Nearly 
everybody understands that—and the reason 
for it. 

This means that those relatively few peo- 
ple who do have the facts from all over the 
world, not only every day but every hour of 
every day, are precluded from discussing 
these facts publicly, except in the most gen- 
eral of terms. If they did they would almost 
inevitably say things which would help the 
people who are trying to destroy us. 

In reverse, those who are not in possession 
of all the news must almost inevitably speak 
from guesswork based on information of 
doubtful accuracy. They do not know the 
facts and, therefore, the value of their state- 
ments becomes greatly reduced. Nor must 
we, in the actual progress of the war, lend ears 
to the clamor of politics or to criticism from 
those who, as we know in our hearts, are 
actuated by political motives. 

The fact that this type of criticism has 
done less harm in the United States than 
might be expected has been due to the good 
old horse sense of the American people. I 
know from a somewhat long experience—in 
wartime as well as peacetime—that the over- 
whelming majority of our people know how 
to discriminate in their reading and in their 
radio-listening between informed discussion 
and verbal thrusts in the dark. 

I think you will realize that I have made 
a constant effort as Commander in Chief to 
keep politics out of the fighting of this war. 

But I must confess that my foot slipped 
once. About 10 days before election day one 
of our aircraft carriers was torpedoed in the 
southwest Pacific. She did not sink at once, 
but it became clear that she could not make 
port. She was, therefore, destroyed by our 
own forces. We in Washington did not 
know whether the enemy was aware of her 
sinking—for there were no Japanese ships 
near enough to see her go down. You will 
realize, of course, that the actual knowledge 





of the loss of enemy ships has a definite 
bearing on continuing naval operations for 
some time after the event. We, for instance, 
know that we have sunk a number of Japa- 
nese aircraft carriers and we know that we 
have bombed or torpedoed others. We would 
give a king’s ransom to know whether the 
latter were sunk or were saved, repaired and 
put back into commission. 

However, when we got news of the sinking 
of this particular ship, a great issue was being 
raised in the Congress and in the public 
vehicles of information as to the suppression 
of news from the fighting fronts. There was 
a division of opinion among responsible 
authorities. 

Here came my mistake. I yielded to the 
clamor. I did so partly in realization of the 
certainty that if the news of the sinking were 
given out 2 or 3 weeks later it would be 
publicly charged that the news had been sup- 
pressed by me until after the election. 

Shortly thereafter protests came from the 
admirals in command in the southwest 
Pacific and at our great base in Hawaii on 
the ground that, in all probability, the Japa- 
nese Navy had no information of the sinking 
and that handing them the information on 
a silver platter—although we were careful not 
to reveal the name of this carrier—gave them 
a military advantage which they would other- 
wise not have had. 

This confession of mine illustrates to the 
people of this country the fact that in time 
of war the conduct of that war, with the aim 
of victory, comes absolutely first. They know 
that not one of their inalienable rights is 
taken away through the failure to disclose 
to them, for a reasonable length of time, 
facts that Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo 
would give their eye teeth to learn. Facts 
therefore become paramount—facts that can- 
not be told to the public at the time, as well 
as facts that can and should be told at ail 
times. 

The posters that tell you, Loose talk costs 
lives, do not exaggerate. Loose talk delays 
victory. Loose talk is the damp that gets 
into powder. We prefer to keep our powder 
dry. 

We have a gigantic job to do—all of us, 
together. Our battle lines today stretch from 
Kiska to Murmansk, from Tunisia to Guadal- 
canal. These lines will grow longer as our 
forces advance. 

We have had an uphill fight, and it will 
continue to be uphill, all the way. There 
can be no coasting to victory. 

During the past 2 weeks we have had a 
great deal of good news and it would seem 
that the turning point of this war has at 
last been reached. But this is no time for 
exultation. There is no time now for any- 
thing but fighting and working to win. 

A few days ago, as our Army advanced 
through North Africa, on the other side of 
the world our Navy was fighting what was 
one of the great battles of our histcry. 

A very powerful Japanese force was mov- 
ing at night toward our positions in the 
Solomon Islands. The spearhead of the force 
that we sent to intercept the enemy was 
under the command of Rear Admiral Daniel 
J. Callaghan. He was aboard the leading 
ship, the cruiser San Francisco. 

The San Francisco sailed right into the 
enemy fleet—right through the whole enemy 
fleet—her guns blazing. She engaged and 
hit three enemy vessels, sinking one of them. 
At point-blank range, she engaged an enemy 
battleship—heavily her superior in size and 
fire power. She silenced this battleship’s big 
guns and so disabled her that she could be 
sunk by torpedoes from our destroyers and 
aircraft. 

The San Francisco herself was hit many 
times. Admiral Callaghan, my close per- 
sonal friend, and many of his gallant officers 
and men gave their lives in this battle. But 
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the San Francisco was brought safely back 
to port by a lieutenant commander, and she 
will fight again for our country. 

The commander of the task force of which 
the San Francisco was a part has recom- 
mended that she be the first of our Navy's 
vessels to be decorated for outstanding 
service. 

But there are no citations, no medals, 
which carry with them such high honor as 
that accorded to fighting men by the respect 
of their comrades in arms. 

The commanding general of the marines 
on Guadalcanal, General Vandergrift, yes- 
terday sent a message to the commander of 
the fleet, Admiral Halsey, saying, “We lift 
our battered helmets in admiration for those 
who fought magnificently against over- 
whelming odds and drove the enemy back to 
crushing defeat.” 

Let us thank God for such men as these. 
May our Nation continue to be worthy of 
them, throughout this war, and forever. 





Address of Hon. Harold L. Ickes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Hon. Herold L. Ickes, Petroleum 
Coordinator for War and Secretary of 
the Interior, before the Twenty-third 
Annual Meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill., November 11, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I entertain 
& personal deep regret that I am not talking 
to you face to face. I had been looking for- 
ward to attending this annual meeting of 
the American Petroleum Institute in my 
own home city. I remember vividly that I 
spoke to you bere in Chicago in 1933 when 
we were going through troublous times to- 
gether—times that seemed pretty bad, as 
indeed they were—but yet good as compared 
with what we are called upon to face today. 
You and I know each other much better than 
we did on that occasion 9 years ago when the 
great majority of you were seeing me for the 
first time Just as I was seeing you. Then we 
were girding ourselves to come to grips with 
an economic collapse, now we are in a death 
struggle to preserve our American institu- 
tions, and the fundamentals of our Chris- 
tian civilization, from the bloodiest, most 
cruel, and most ruthless enemy that has ever 
beset mankind. 

This is Armistice Day. On that short text 
alone I could preach quite a sermon. 

I will spare you and give only the conclu- 
sion of that sermon. It is expression of the 
hope that when, God willing, another Armis- 
tice Day shall arrive, we will profit by the 
mistakes of which we and our Allies were 
guilty after they had defeated the Hun 24 
years ago. The huge cost that we are paying 
in this war ought to be enough to buy a real 
peace—a permanent peace—a peace that will 
give recognition in the international field to 
the aspirations in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and will be firmly grounded upon 
the rights and privileges that are embodied 
in the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. [If 
we don’t make that kind of a peace ¥ 
as well stop fighting now and bow our heads 
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to Hitler's will because no peace will be per- 
manent that is not founded upon a just 
recognition of the rights of others—individ- 
uals, ethnic groups, and nations. Only such 
® peace is worth paying for or dying for. 
Oniy Such a peace can hope to be permanent. 

We don't want this time another Treaty 
of Versailles which was, in its results, a com- 
pact for more deadly and devastating war and 
not a treaty of peace at all. 

It would be interesting to talk to you 
about the war. I would like to rejoice with 
you in our opening of a new front in one 
part of Africa, while the British pursue Rom- 
mel in another, with American air troops 
demonstrating in between that they, too, 
know how to strafe. It would be pleasant to 
talk to you about our heroic Marines main- 
taining in the Solomon Islands the fine tradi- 
tions that they have built up over the years. 
But you have a particular job to do in con- 
nection with the war—the job of producing 
and refining oil in the quantities and quali- 
ties desired and of delivering it at the time 
and place specified by our armed forces. In 
the doing of this job you have not yet failed, 
nor will you fail. You realize, as some others 
have been much too slow to do, that this is 
a war of oil. It will be won by the side that 
has a superiority of oil. In the battle of 
production in support of the war the oil in- 
dustry is holding the center of the line. If 
you advance with the proper support from 
the flanks, we will win. If you should fail, 
we cannot win. It is because we realize the 
indispensability of petroleum that we have 
been clamoring for materials necessary to 
produce and refine oil, for tankers, and for 
pipe lines. If we have made nuisances of 
ourselves, it is because we have wanted to 
avoid the writing of that tragic epitaph upon 
the tomb of our endeavors, “Too Little and 
Too Late.” 

As to other war commodities, we might 
afford to produce “too little’—even when it 
might not be “too late’—but we cannot af- 
ford to run any such risk as to petroleum. 
Petroleum is the modern soldier n.ounted 
upon a swift horse that leads the advance 
against the enemy. 

And so, as the men who occupy the most 
important position in our industrial front— 
and I do not want to be understood as mak- 
ing any invidious comparisons, because oil is 
not the only commodity required to win the 
war, although in my opinion it is the most 
important—we want to take stock of our 
situation. We ought to measure the results 
achieved to date, and the best line that we 
can get on our present situation is to look 
back from where we are today to where we 
were standing at the time of your annual 
meeting last year when I had th» pleasure of 
addressing you personally. 

The Petroleum Coordinatorship at that 
time was only 5 months old. Our staff had 
been on duty for only 3 months. We were 
very young, but we weren't puling infants. 
Most of the members of the staff, having 
been enlisted fresh from industry, were even 
more bewildered than they are today by the 
ways of life in official Washington. 

While I am about it, I'd like to flash back, 
as in the movies, not merely to a year ago 
at San Francisco, but further still. I'd like 
you to envision with me one of those peace- 
ful scenes wherein a dove nestles trustfully 
upon the slender shoulder of the heroine, 
pecking perkily at pistachio nuts which she 
proffers with a windblown, isn’t-life-sweet- 
and-wholesome smile. This is not far from 
representing the situation as to oil in Amer- 
ica on May 28, 1941, when the President 
designated me to be Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense 

Hitler was assuring American innocents 
abroad that he couldn't possibly attack our 
country, even if such a preposterous thought 
had ever entered his head. Newspaper 
colonels were explaining that Japan was s0 
preoccupied with China that it couldn’t, in 


any circumstances, harm the United States, 
even if so inclined. Certain Representatives 
end Senators were stertorously demanding to 
know what silly excuse there might be for 
building a lot of war planes and wanting to 
fortify Guam, when everybody kney that 
nobody had any designs against us. Even a 
congenital idiot could determine from his 
map that neither Hitler nor Hirohito could 
ever bring the war to American territory. 

Fortunately, despite this somnambulistic 
naiveté, the President had succeeded in get- 
ting a defense program under way. And the 
President recognized that nothing was more 
indispensable to defense than oil. Thus was 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator born. 
Thus, also, was created the question, How 
shall the coordination be carried forward? 

There were two ways in which I could have 
gone about this. One way would have been 
for me to go to the White House and say: 
“Mr. President, you have given me a bunch of 
tough hombres to deal with, and the only way 
I can do it is for you to give me dictatorial 
power.” 

This is the way that Hitler would have pro- 
ceeded. In fact, from some of the things that 
I've read about myself, that is probably the 
way a lot of people in the industry thought 
that I would go about it. But it just hap- 
pens, in spite of what has been said to the 
contrary, that I believe in the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. It just happens that 
I also believe that oil can best do its part in 
wartime with the least possible direction, and 
the least possible interference, by the Gov- 
ernment. 

That is why my first approach was to invite 
representatives of your industry to Washing- 
ton for a council of war. Many accepted my 
invitation. But I have no intention of pre- 
tending that there were not some tongues in 
cheeks—or, indeed, some chips on shoulders. 
I suspect that some of you had left word with 
your lawyers to be ready to ask the courts to 
restrain me from doing whatever I might try 
t. do, while others of you came primed to 
shout “No” the moment that I opened my 
mouth. 

And I can’t blame you. After all, wasn’t 
I one of the more toxic new dealers? Didn’t 
I look with suspicion upon anybody who made 
a profit; didn’t I believe that government 
should rule business with a blacksnake? 
Most important of all, wasn't I the “so and 
so” who tried to take over the oil industry 
and be its czar? You were men who read 
your newspapers, and they had made no Oliver 
Optic hero out of me. 

Oil men, as well as I, can well remember 
the headlines back in 1934 and subsequently, 
when it was time again to take me out of 
the newspaper morgue and give me a dusting: 

“Ickes would be oil czar.” 

“Hatchet men would regiment oil business.” 

“Power-hungry Harold reaches for big axe.” 

And so on. And the editorials and the ex- 
pletives whenever oil men foregathered. I 
still bear some of the scars. 

Let us put it in the words of Bill Boyd, 
your president and the chairman of our 
Petroleum Industry War Council, as he told 
about it last February before a congres- 
sional committee. Here are his words—I 
quote: 

“IT would not be frank with you if I did not 
say that the appointment of Secretary Ickes 
as Petroleum Coordinator, at that time, was 
viewed throughout the producing branch of 
the industry in particular with consider- 
able alarm. You know of the historical scraps 
between the industry and the Secretary of 
the Interior over legislative proposals which 
he sponsored or recommended. He called 
these proposals conservation measures; we in 
the industry called them regimentation and 
Federal control. We told you with all the 
vigor we could command that he was a 
would-be oil czar.” 

That describes the atmosphere which pre- 
vailed in the summer of 1941, when I made 
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my bow to you oilmen as your unwanted Co- 
ordinator. No foundling ever felt so lonely. 
I am very certain that my assurances to you 
that I had no sinister designs upon you 
evoked more than one mental “Oh, yeah”; 
and when I explained that all that I wanted 
was to evolve a program which you and we 
would work out together on a partnership 
basis, the unvoiced reaction behind your 
poker expressions was undoubtedly: “Does 
this guy think that we're going to fall for 
that one?” 

Nevertheless, even the most skeptical of 
you found reason for satisfaction in the kind 
of men that we had recruited for our staff. 
You agreed that I had gotten off to the best 
possible start by enlisting as experienced and 
outstandingly able an oil-company executive 
as Ralph Davies to be Deputy Coordinator. 
I note by reference to the text of my talk 
last year that I said to you that if I had it 
to do all over again I would unhesitatingly 
ask Mr. Davies to take the same post. I am 
able to repeat that statement today with even 
deeper conviction. When he first came to 
work with me I said to him: “I want you to 
come to Washington for the duration as a 
full-time Government employee. Hire the 
best men that you can find. Get men from 
the industry—men who know oil.” 

He has done this so successfully that there 
is not today any oil company in the world 
with finer technical men than the ones who 
are working for the Government in this 
office; nor more loyal to the boss for whom 
they are now working—Uncle Sam. 

But to return to our industry relations and 
the partnership plan. You agreed to give at 
least lip service to the idea of cooperation. 
You accepted our idea of district committees 
representing the industry throughout the 
country to consult with and advise us on 
the problems of producing, refining, trans- 
porting, marketing, and conserving oil. As 
the result, we ] ave had, for more than a year, 
approximately 300 of the leaders.of your in- 
dustry working continually with us in the 
multifold and worrisome task of making that 
priceless commodity do its part, first, in de- 
fense and, now, in war. I believe that it is 
generally agreed that the membership of com- 
mittees reflects our determination to make 
them truly representative of the entire in- 
dustry, with a just balance as between large 
and small companies, as well as between indi- 
vidual operators. 

I hope that those of you who have not 
served on these committees do not have the 
delusion that they are “rubber stamps” that 
ought to go into the scrap pile. As oil men, 
you surely appreciate the fact that “yessing” 
is contrary to the very nature of your breed. 
And anyone who knows me is aware that 
“yes men” are among my heartiest aversions. 
The early meeting of these committees were 
not love feasts. There was, at times, I freely 
acknowledge, an atmosphere of suspicion; 
you oil men weren’t quite sure what I was 
up to. Even although I was perfectly certain 
that you were all sweetness and light, you 
oil men weren’t quite sure that there wasn’t 
some entrapment somewhere. You were 
more than a little skeptical as to the work- 
ability of the committee plan. The sum 
total of these factors was an undercurrent of 
resistance. It distinctly was not a case of 
love at first sight. During the “honeymoon” 
there was a good deal of sparring—yes, and 
some slugging, and then, gradually, there 
began to dawn the realization that this wasn't 
purely another “marriage de convenance.” 
Maybe this fellow Ickes wasn't dealing from 
a cold deck, after all. 

The cooperative idea took hold. It worked. 
It worked so well that, during the fall, we 
decided to carry it further. The district 
committees had functioned adequately on 
regional matters, but an increasing number 
of our problems had national ramifications 
that called for a grouping which could opere- 
ate on a national scale. Realizing this I ape 
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pointed 72 leaders of the industry as what is 
now known as the Petroleum Industry War 
Council. As in the case of the industry com- 
mittees, it represents both large and small 
interests. On it, also, are representatives of 
oil associations and cooperatives. 

This council was appointed on November 
28, 1941, and the first meeting was held 10 
days later. And thus, wholly without a pre- 
monition, even if I was responsible for what 
a member of the council termed “one of the 
great coincidences of history,” the first meet- 
ing was the day after Pearl Harbor. 

It was one of the most dramatic occasions 
which I ever expect to experience. Those of 
you who were there will, I am sure, agree 
with me. As we assembled expectantly, a 
shocked Nation was tensely trying to get its 
bearings. The President had not yet gone 
before the Congress to ask for a formal dec- 
laration of a state of war. But every man 
present sensed that the oil industry had al- 
ready mobilized for a war in which the future 
of America, itself, was at stake. As I looked 
about the rcom I received two dominant im- 
pressions: A solemn realization of the enor- 
mity of the task ahead, and an almost exhila- 
rating sureness that those men around the 
conference table would see to it that their 
country had every barrel of the oil that it 
needed for victory. I sensed then—and sub- 
sequent events have fully borne me out— 
that, however bitterly you may have fought 
each other in peacetime, you men of oil 
were united for as long as it would take to 
lick the Axis—lick it where it alone can be 
licked—in Europe where Hitler has sprawled 
his obscene self. 

Around the table were the big names of the 
industry, heads of the powerful integrated 
companies whose brands are familiar to every 
motorist. Yes, and also around the table 
were the leading independents, and, with 
them, men whose names the average citizen 
would not recognize if he heard them— 
names that meant that the little fellows 
had just as much voice on this council as the 
so-called majors. 

Mr. Davies and I had surmised that the suc- 
cess or failure of this potentially powerful 
council would probably depend upon how it 
was organized. We _ seriously discussed 
whether we should play a little discreet poli- 
tics and try to bring about the selection of a 
particular man as chairman. We decided to 
keep hands off. 

And, I may say without reservation that I 
don’t see how there could have been a better 
choice than the one that was made. The 
job of dealing with a bunch of fire-eating, 
eye-clawing oil men on the one hand, and a 
group of—I suppose you would say—stub- 
born, unreasonable Government bureaucrats 
on the other, is one that calls for the quintes- 
sence of diplomacy and patience. Fortu- 
nately, Bill Boyd has those characteristics— 
although I have begun to question his sanity 
just a trifle recently as I have noticed him 
toying with the idea of becoming a bureau- 
crat himself. You know what I mean, I 
guess—those reprints which have been get- 
ting around of that editorial plugging Bill 
for the Vice Presidency of the United States. 

But, anyhow, as I said, we made no mis- 
take in deciding to keep hands off in the 
matter of the election of a chairman. And 
this has been our policy ever since. As I said 
not very long ago at one of its meetings, 
I did not want either I or the council to 
feel that it must respond as to a push but- 
ton. Its chief value to me lay in its free 
and independent discussion of matters in- 
teresting to itself and in the presentation 
to me of conclusions baSed upon free and 
independent discussions. 

The council has the same freedom of ac- 
tion as the district committees. It can 
discuss any subject that it chooses and 
make any recommendations that it desires. 
Moreover, we have an understanding that 
our office will take no major action until 





we first submit the matter to the council 
for its criticisms and suggestions. We find 
that we avoid a lot of trouble by availing 
ourselves of the judgment of these practical 
men of the industry. As a matter of fact, 
most of you know that, on most major 
problems, we call in the industry and say: 
“Here is the knot—help us to untie it.” 

I believe that all of you know that the 
full council meets once a month, usually 
for 2 days, but sometimes for longer. The 
committees and subcommittees are working 
virtually every day. They have done their 
job so patriotically, so effectively, that the 
oil industry has already assured itself of a 
chapter of honor in the history of this war. 
If this be doubted, let us consider some of 
the evidence. 

Let us put on the witness stand that super- 
fuel that we know as 100-octane aviation 
gasoline. It is a super fuel that may mean 
the margin of victory in the air—in the 
Pacific, in Africa, in Europe, in China. 

It is no military secret that in the summer 
of 1941 we were dangerously short of capacity 
for making 100-octane. Our production at 
that time, as you know, was only about 40,000 
barrels a day, and one 4-motored bomber 
can use several barrels in a single hour of 
flying. 

Frankly, I was tremendously forried. As 
I looked over the situation I was—I am now 
free to confess—extremely dubious of our 
chances for getting production to a scale that 
would be anywhere nearly adequate. This 
was a comparatively new product and the 
technicians who knew how to make it were 
all too few. Nevertheless, you were asked to 
start immediately to double the 100-octane 
output. A short time later you were asked 
to treble production, and next you were 
called upon for a fourfold increase. It was 
a big assignment. It would cost many mil- 
lions. Not even all of you saw the justifica- 
tion, After all, we were then at peace. Many 
still nurtured the hope that we might remain 
at peace. So why would we need all of that 
100-octane. But you agreed to go ahead. 

I wish that I might make public, as a 

tribute to your industry, the present produc- 
tion of 100-octane, because it represents a 
near miracle, the proportions of which can- 
not, unfortunately, be appreciated by any- 
one who does not understand the intricacy of 
the refinery equipment which is necessary 
and the complications of processes involved. 
It has been achieved because we have had a 
smoothly functioning Government-industry 
partnership; because the holders of patents 
of complicated processes, which had been de- 
veloped over many years at huge expense, 
agreed to make those processes available at 
sharply reduced royalties to all who would 
participate in the effort; because the experts 
of our office and those of your industry to- 
gether worked wonders in improving proc- 
esses, and in devising ways to avoid the use 
of scarce materials; because rival companies 
were willing to share with one another their 
raw materials, their knowledge, and their 
facilities—because, in brief, there was the 
will to do, and the organization to do it. 
‘ The construction of new refining units is 
proceeding with all of the speed that is con- 
sistent with our difficulty in getting essential 
but scarce materials. 

However, the really spectacular job is the 
one that has been done with the already 
existing facilities. The output of these is 
more than 50 percent greater than anyone 
had even dreamed when this war began. 
This is 100-octane gasoline which has been 
created by the sheer wizardry of American 
technical men. It is this gasoline which 
made possible the victories of the Coral Sea 
and Midway; the gasoline which carried 
Marines over the Solomons; the gasoline 
which opened that new front in Algiers, 
which chased Rommel out of Egypt as fast 
as he could run, and which makes possible 
the destructive raids over the industrial 
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centers of the Nazis; the gasoline which 
caused a general of the United States Army 
to say to Mr. Davies: 

“The job which has been done with 100- 
octane by the refinery experts of your staff 
and of the oil industry is one of the most 
amazing things I have ever witnessed. It is 
almost unbelievable. They have virtually 
squeezed it out of a hat.” 

So much for that m‘racle, but it is not the 
only one that has been wrought. You oil men 
and the transportaticn companies have done 
a breath-taking job in building up the move- 
ment of oil, overland and by inland water- 
ways, in substitution for the ocean tankers 
which in peacetime hauled more than 95 per- 
cent of the oil used in the Eastern States. 

I have paid tribute to you and to the trans- 
portation companies so frequently for your 
achievements in this field that I believe my 
appreciation is well known. 

In connection with the job of transpor- 
tation, I am able to give you some timely in- 
formation concerning a subject in which we 
are mutually very interested—the 24-inch 
pipe line from Texas to the east coast. The 
last of the 550 miles of pipe for the Long- 
view-Norris City leg was shipped from the 
National Tube Co.’s works yesterday—exactly 
4 months to the day from the time the work 
was started. That accomplishment meant 
that 137,000 tons of steel was transformed 
from ingots to tube—4,600 gondola carloads 
of it. That was an average of 514 miles per 
day. I think that there can be no dispute 
that the steel mill has earned our thanks 
and applause for this record. I hope that as 
excellent a job can be done on the pipe for 
the extension of the line. 

I believe that you will understand that I 
feel more than a little satisfaction over our 
success in getting the approval of the War 
Production Board for the completion of this 
line. Most of you know that I have been 
pleading for 2'4 years for big pipe lines from 
the Southwest to the East. I have done so, 
not with any thought of maintaining motor- 
ing as usual. I have done so because I have 
known, as I said earlier, that there is nothing 
more indispensable to defense or to war than 
oil. I have done so because I know that it 
is a lot better to move that precious oil 
through 1,387 miles of nonsinkable pipe line 
than it is to try to get it safely through 2,200 
miles of submarine-infested ocean. 

Your production activities are also going 
through a revolution as you are called upon 
to build up reserves—but to do so with fewer 
wells and less materials. Your refinery oper- 
ations are turned upside down as a nation 
at war calls for less automotive gasoline—the 
profit crop of oil—and more heating and in- 
dustrial oils, the low-priced products of the 
barrel of crude. Your marketing system has 
been all but done in by the revolution inci- 
dent to the rubber shortage and the east 
coast petroleum supply shortage. 

Now, your industry is in process of taking 
the most revolutionary step of all—the aban- 
donment of the hard-hitting, prodigal prac- 
tices of peacetime free competition, and the 
inauguration of a far-reaching program of 
what might be called unitization of indus- 
try operations. This means that competing 
companies will share or jointly use many of 
their facilities and resources, including their 
transportation terminals. It unavoidably will 
mean a submergence of individual identities 
at many points for the duration of the war. 

This is not an edventure which either the 
oil industry or the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator view with happiness. It is, never- 


theless, a step which both your industry and 
my office recognize as an inescapable conse- 
quence of the shortages in materials and 
manpower which war has created. In fact, 
even more striking to my mind than this 
drastic change-over in operating methods, 
itself, is the fact that the ind doing it 
voluntarily. You are starting out on this un- 
inviting experience—not because you were 
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arbitrarily ordered to do so—but because your 
representatives and ours sat down together 
and decided that it was the course that had 
to be followed in the light of the realities of 
war and our determination upon victory. 

At the last meeting of the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council, this subject was dis- 
cussed fully and frankly. It was thoroughly 
recognized by the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, as it was by industry representa- 
tives, that some of the practices of our prop- 
erly cherished system of free competition 
would be suspended under any program Call- 
ing for joint use of facilities. But I wonder 
if there 1s not greater potential danger in the 
possible permanent loss of competitors than 
there is in the temporary minimizing of com- 
petition. To put it another way, 1 am more 
worried, from the long-range viewpoint, about 
what is going to happen to the little follow 
during this war than I am about whether 
the filling-station dealer sells Koolmotor out 
of an Esso pump or vice versa. 

Now I don't want to be understood, in 
saying this, as suggesting that I do not real- 
ize the problems that beset the larger, 
stronger operators, or that I lack sympathy 
with these operators. I simply mean to say 
that the peril to the smaller operator seems 
to me to be more immediate, and his chance 
for survival more dubious. 

Of course, the essential quality of war is 
cestruction—in the field, destruction of the 
enemy; at home, the destruction or loss of 
many things to which we have attached high 
values. Yet this destruction, paradoxically, 
is the means of preservation—preservation 
of the right to continue in what we know 
and cherish as our way of life. One of the 

alously-guarded privileges of that way of 
life is t’ right of businessmen to compete, 
or if you will, the right of free enterprise. 
Now, of course, I am familiar with the thread- 
b-re expression: “We are at war.” I am 
aware that it appears to be inevitable that 
the dislocations of this war will result in 
casualties in the oil irdustry, just as in other 
industries. I know as every one does, chat the 
ever-mounting drain upon materials and 
manpower makes such consequence: unavoid- 
able. But the point that I should like to 

} and the plea that I make to you men, 
cially those of you who represent the 
stronger elements in the industry—is this: 
Let us not just stand idly by and allow cas- 
ualties to occur if there is any way—withcout 

ampering the prosecution of the war—to 

m from vccurring. 

ikly, I have no specific suggestions to 
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I am prepared to do is to lay 











the problem before you, as we hi sO 
many other problems, and ask you to give 
it your best thought and effort, as you have 
O ¢ cientiously given other problems your 
dest th zht and effort. Whether he be a 
4 pector, a producer, a refiner, or 4 mer- 
} ] fellow is an important—yes, 
ny s ere ¢ c n indispensable—fac- 
n stru re 

I ger nely believe that it is not only in 
the interest of the little fellows themselves, 
$ it is the public i est, that everything 





imi vy be done to preserve as many 
of them as possible. I believe that it is also 


nterest of the larger operators with 









whem they compete 
W I plea, I conclude my message to 
you this occasion of your twenty-third 
eetiz I have not discussed any of 
t i lems with h we are 
utually concerned, because our technical 
é n tl rious phases of oil operation 
I unde. i, going to consider these 
} I tried to review, in 
a ral ¥ I exp f e which we 
l e] t eY the achievements that 
we have won together. I believe that 
will agree that we have traveled ather 
siderable distance since that in the s 








mer of 1941 when your representatives came 
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to Washington to sec what that man Ickes 
had up his sleeve. 

I believe that we have rade real the part- 
nership which, at one time, seemed s0 
nebulous to many of you. I believe that we 
have proved that industry and government 
can work together in a spirit of mutual trust 
and mutual respect. For my part, I pledge 
you that I shall continue to handle the prob- 
lems of oil in war in this manner so long as 
I have a voice in them. 





Address of Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 
rector, Ofice of Defense Transporia- 
tion 
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Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
of Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, presented to a general ses- 
sion, before the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., No- 
vember 11, 1942: 


The direct concern of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, as its name indicates, is with 
transportation. A concern with transporta- 
tion necessarily means a concern with the pe- 
troleum industry, for that industry supplies 
the motive force for all highway automotive 
transportation, for all air transportation, tor 
mest pipe-line transportation, for most water 

ransportation, and even for a considerable 
part of railread transportation. Under pres- 
ent war conditions the petroleum industry 
has assumed outstanding importance for 
three additional reasons: 

1. It supplies the motive force for the two 
great offensive weapons of modern warfare, 
the airplane and the tank, and also for all 
naval vessels and such humbler but highly 
important implements as the truck and the 
jeep. 

2. It has been affected, to a much greater 
extent than any other producing industry, 
by the dislocation of our transportation 
caused by the reduction of coastwise ship- 
ping 

3. It is being used as the means of over- 
coming the blow which we suffered through 
the loss of our sources of natural rubber, on 
the one hand, to conserve our existing stock 
of motor vehicles and their tires through 
gasoline rationing, and, on the other hand, 
to supply much of the raw material for the 
creation of new and substitute sources of 
synthetic rubber 

It was for these reasons that when I was 
made Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, I enlisted the services, as a spe- 
cial adviser on petroleum-transportation 
matters, of Fayette B. Dow, a man whom I 
had known intimately and trusted implicitly 
for many years, and a man also whom I knew 
to be very well informed in regard to all 
connected with the petroleum indus- 
try and to be held in high esteem by it. I 
have been fortunate in having him with 
me as one of my directors 

This is a war of productivity and move- 
ment, and transportation is the lifeblood of 


matter 
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both. Our transportation must be adequate 
and efficient, if the war is to be won. Stat- 
ing our wartime domestic transportation 
problem in a nutshell, it has been and is to 
move a tremendously swollen and continually 
rising volume of traffic, both passenger and 
freight, with less facilities than existed prior 
to the emergency. When I say “less,” I mean 
that the necessities of war have deprived us 
of the use in domestic transportation of much 
of our intercoastal and coastwise shipping, 
and that the vicissitudes of war, because of 
the rubber shortage, have reduced the 
capacity for service of our extraordinary fleet 
of rubber-borne vehicles. I mean also that 
our limited stock of critical war materials, 
particularly steel, combined with the pro- 
digious military demands upon that stock, 
have made it necessary to hold within very 
narrow limits any expansion of our railroad, 
inland water carrier, and pipe-line facilities. 
It has been a case, therefore, of making what 
we had do, notwithstanding that the doing 
involved a task of immense proportions. 

That the task has thus far been done well, 
everyone agrees. The brunt has fallen on the 
railroads, but the other carriers have done 
their part. Spirit and morale have been 
very high, and there has been valuable and 
effective cooperation from the shipping pub- 
lic, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
the Office of Defense Transportation. As an 
index of what has been done, I like to cite 
the fact that last year the railroads handled 
a record total of ton-miles of revenue freight 
with about 30 percent less freight cars than 
they had in 1929, and with less locomotives 
and total tractive capacity. This year, with 
very little more equipment, they have been 
handling successfully nearly 30 percent more 
ton-miles than they handled in the corre- 
sponding months last year. 

Yesterday, in a talk before the Academy of 
Political Science, I undertook to give what I 
called a “coldly analytical” statement of how 
this had been done. I shall not subject you 
to a similar statement, although I think it 
has points of much interest, because I want 
to spend the time this evening talking about 
phases of the transportation problem which 
are of particular concern to you. However, 
let me say in passing that there is a limit to 
the amount of slack which can be taken up 
and there are obvious dangers, in wartime and 
in view of what lies ahead, in taking too great 
chances with transportation. The time has 
come, I believe to be more liberal with the 
carriers in the provision of new equipment. 

One of the extraordinary things in trans- 

portation performance thus far has been what 
the railroads have done in carrying petroleum 
and its products to the eastern seaboard. As 
you know, when the war broke out, the rail- 
roads had for some years been a steadily 
diminishing factor in the movement of oil. 
Its transportation had been taken over to a 
very considerable extent by pipe lines, tank 
vessels, and tank trucks, because they were 
more economical or, in the case of the trucks, 
more convenient and efficient for short hauls. 
Hundreds of railroad tank cars were rusting 
on the sidings The eastern seaboard was 
supplied to a very large degree by tankers 
from the Gulf ports. To that territory the 
ailroads had been moving in normal times 
perhaps not more than 5,000 barrels per day. 
In the fall of 1941, they estimated, subject 
to some skepticism, that they could do 200,000 
barrels a day In the week before Pearl 
Harbor the average was 70,000 barrels a day. 
Thereafter the movement steadily increased 
until it reached a peak of about 850,000 bar- 
rels. Since that time there has been a tend- 
ency to recede, but the movement has aver- 
aged well over 750,000 barrels 

There is room in this record for credit to 
all. The railroads deserve, I think, the major 
part, but certainly the petroleum industry 
and the Office of Petroleum Coordinator are 
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entitled to good shares, and I am disposed 
to take some in behalf of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Let me mention some 
of the factors in which we have at least 
played a part. One is the constant surveil- 
lance over the tank-car supply and its use 
by our Tank Car Section under A. V. Bourque. 
Another is the permit system which we 
established with respect to tank-car move- 
ments, first of not more than i100 miles and 
now of not more than 200 miles, which en- 
abled us, through a marshaling of the tank- 
truck resources, to substitute trucks and 
release about 9,000 cars for the long-haul 
movements to the seaboard. Still another 
is the promotion of scheduled movements in 
practically train lots from the southwestern 
origins to the seaboard over designated 
routes, 

The efficiency of this train-lot movement 
will be materially enhanced with progressive 
development, under Office of Petroleum Coor- 
dinator Order No. 59, of the plan for delivery 
of each such lot at a central storage point 
from which deliveries to the surrounding 
territory can be made with trucks or barges, 
thus permitting the immediate return of the 
empty cars in like train-lot movements and 
substantially reducing the round-trip time. 
Here we have illustrated a most interesting 
departure, by both the railroads and the 
petroleum industry, from “business as usual” 
and the adoption, with Government sanction 
and for the purpose of accomplishing results 
necessary in wartimes, of practices which in 
normal times would meet with condemnation 
under the antitrust statutes. 

I have been hopeful that the movement by 
rail to the eastern seaboard could be increased 
materially above the present record of about 
850,000 barrels per day, and I have not lost 
that hope. Prognostications are difficult, be- 
cause of factors which work in opposing di- 
rections, Those which are favorable are the 
scheduled, train-lot movements, which are 
improving steadily—the present and pros- 
pective deliveries in train lots at centralized 
destinations—and the approaching comple- 
tion of the 24-inch pipe line to Illinois, 
which will shorten the rail haul to the East 
with results equivalent to the adding of about 
8,009 cars to the supply. The unfavorable 
factors are the coming winter, which will 
slow the traffic, particularly if the weather 
is severe—the strain on railroad motive 
power of increasing war traffic and troop 
movements—and the condition of the cars. 

As to the latter—the condition of the tank 
cars, the situation is somewhat like fighting 
@ war with an army made up of many old 
men, some middle-aged men, and a few 
young men, all of them in active service on 
the front line, with no reserves or replace- 
ments, and inadequate facilities for taking 
care of the wounded. There have been far 
too many casualties. Leaving that figure of 
speech, we have recently set up, for the relief 
of this situation, a committee composed of 
representatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, shipper-owners, lessor-own- 
ers, the Office of Defense Transportation, and 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator to make 
an immediate survey of the location and 
capacity of repair shops, such relocation of 
shops as may be necessary, the suppty of re- 
pair materials, and manpower. 

It should be noted, for it is not generally 
realized, that there have been thrown into 
this railroad battle against oil shortage in 
the Atlantic Seaboard territory, at times as 
many as 70,000 tank cars out of a total of 
about 140,000, of which about 120,000 are us- 
able for petroleum movement. This has de- 
prived other areas, and particularly the cen- 
tral States, of considerable needed service, 
so that these other areas are sharing the 
troubles of the seaboard. The general short- 
age of tank cars has resulted in a priority 
order of the War Production Board, addressed 
for administration to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, which we are following in 





order to protect the movement of certain 
other essential commodities which move tank 
cars. 

Other transportation forces besides the 
railroads have been thrown into the oil-short- 
age battle. The important part which tank 
trucks have played, under the guidance of 
Sam Niness of my staff, in relieving tank 
cars, I nave already mentioned. You know, 
I am sure, what is being done in reversing 
the movement over certain pipe lines and 
constructing connections, so that a greater 
supply can by that means be delivered to 
the East, in building a new line across the 
Florida peninsula, and in building the great 
24-inch line. On the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers, tank barges are delivering something 
like 50,000 barrels a day to Pittsburgh and 
like points for movement thence by rail or 
pipe line to the East, and some 130 dry cargo 
barges are now, or soon will be, in process of 
conversion so that they can add to this move- 
ment and be utilized also in the movements 
on the Gulf and Atlantic intracoastal water- 
ways. On the Great Lakes, we have brought 
the tankers under control by a permit sys- 
tem, with a view to increasing the movement 
to the East through Lake Erie and the New 
York State Barge Canal. At last reports that 
movement had been increased to something 
like 70,000 barrels a day. This permit system 
is also being used generally and successfully 
to induce movements to the East by tank ves- 
sels of all types, and with most effective co- 
operation from the Office of Petroleum Coor- 
dinator. We have further taken steps to have 
the barges removed from the New York Canal 
before they are frozen in, so that they can be 
used in the winter on the Hudson River and 
Long Island Sound. A program, drawn up 
by a committee appointed by the President 
of which Secretary Ickes was chairman-and 
I was a member, for the extensive construc- 
tion of wooden barges and the necessary tow 
boats, to be used on the intracoastal water- 
Ways and river systems in the movement of 
residual oils, has been held up by a motive- 
power bottleneck which we are struggling to 
overcome. 

This brings me to the rubber situation, 
where the war has given our domestic trans- 
portation system its severest blow. You of 
the petroleum industry know as well as any 
one the extent to which we have become a 
nation on rubber tires and the extent to 
which our business and commercial trans- 
portation, leaving the 27,000,000 private auto- 
mobiles entirely out of consideration, has be- 
come dependent on rubber-borne trucks. We 
have nearly 5,000,000 of them. The public is 
apt to think of trucks in terms of the great 
for-hire vehicles which operate on the inter- 
city highways, but those are a comparatively 
small fraction of the total. The great bulk 
are privately owned and operated, and they 
permeate and dominate the farm industry 
and our local and community business life. 
Most of them are used for essential purposes, 
and they must be kept rolling to serve those 
purposes. 

The facts in regard to the rubber situation 
were for a time in confusion, but they have 
been made clear by the Baruch report. After 
all they are simple. At a time when our nor- 
mal demand for rubber, which equalled one- 
half the world’s supply, had been plussed by 
an extraordinary military demand, we Icst to 
the enemy practically all of our sources of 
natural rubber. We are now creating, with 
the aid of the petroleum industry and at 
remarkable speed, new sources of synthetic 
rubber. But it takes time to create huge 
mechanical and chemical substitutes for 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
rubber plantations, and in the meantime 
there is a long gap to be bridged if we are 
to preserve our rubber-borne transportation. 
It can be bridged, but only by extreme meas- 
ures of conservation. 

In the case of the trucks the situation !s 
complicated by the fact that many of them 
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use large tires which demand the best grades 
of rubber. Reclaimed rubber will not do. 
Hence new tires for these vehicles draw upon 
our precious stock of natural rubber which 
we must save to the limit for military use 
until we are sure that our new synthetic 
plants can supply an adequate substitute. 
The Baruch report estimated that despite a 
rapidly rising demand for transportation, 
commercial vehicles could be allotted le 
than half the rubber they were consuming 
before the war began. By drastic means we 
must accomplish a saving of at least 40 per- 
cent in our pre-war mileage. 

The Office of Defense Transportation has 
been working on this problem for some 
months now, and with results which in many 
respects have been gratifying. Much truck 
mileage has been and is being saved. Gen- 
eral orders were issued for this purpose. 
They have accomplished a lot, but not 
enough. This became evident to us last 
summer. We were forced to more drastic 
measures by three things: 1. By the gaso- 
line rationing in the East, which is now about 
to be extended throughout the Nation. The 
Office of Price Administration found that 
could not leave this rationing, in the case of 
the commercial vehicles, to its local boards, 
and it properly demanded that we determine 
what each operator should have. 2. By the 
developing facts in regard to the rubber 
shortage, as made clear by the Baruch re- 
port. 3. By the difficulty on obta 
adequate enforcement of our gen 





We were driven by the logic of events, 
therefore, to the conclusion that we must 
deal individually with the operators, not- 


withstanding the tremendous scope of such 
a task, and bring home to them individu- 
ally the desperate needs of the situation and 
the means which must be taken to meet 
those needs. Gasoline rationing set time 
limits to the undertaking. We had to make 
our new plans, draft documents and print 
them by the millions, and build up a coun- 
try-wide organization—all in short order. If 
we had had months instead of weeks, we 
could have done a more perfect job. The 
result was General Order No. 21, with its 
certificates of war necessity. I do not like 
that order. No one likes it. But I could 
see no escape from it, we have set our hands 
to the plow, and we shall not turn back, 
There are bugs in the system, as there are 
in any new thing, but with cooperation we 
shall get them out, and we shall undertake 
to temper our activities with some degree of 
horse sense. 


The petroleum industry uses and requires 
many thousands of tank trucks. In over- 
the-road service, the fact that a much smaller 
number of trucks have been able to release 


some 9,000 tank cars from short-haul f 
long-haul service demonstrates the superior 
efficiency of the truck for short hauls Its 
relative efficiency, however, decreases as the 
haul lengthens. There are instances where 
tank trucks are now being unwisely used for 
the longer hauls, especially in view of the 
rubber situation. Because of this, you need 
not be surprised if the over-the-road long- 
haul use of tank trucks is placed on a permit 
system, similar in administration to the con- 
trol of tank cars on the shorter hauls under 
our General Order No. 8 

But the great opportunities for savin 
mileage and rubber, so far as tank trucks ar 
concerned, are in the local delivery field. 
Here we get into troublous waters, because n 
only transportation but marketing is directly 
involved. The delivery truck comes clos¢ 
to the ultimate consumer, and therefore of 
all transportation vehicles used by the 


y . 


industry it is the one most intimately relat 
to individuality and competition 

We are in an all-out war, and “business as 
usual” is out for the duration. That means 
departures from the normal comp ive busi- 
ness practices which are typically American, 


It is no part of my function to bring about 
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such departures for their own sake, and cer- 
tainly I have no such purpose. On the con- 
trary, Office of Defense Transportation's job 
in this field is to conserve, and 6s0 to pre- 
serve, essential transportation for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. And we are 
fighting this war so that, after it is over, we 
can go on living and doing business in the 
American way. 

No one questions that there is a large op- 
portunity for the saving of mileage and rub- 
ber in the use of the local delivery tank 
trucks. No one questions that the formu- 
lation of practical plans for so doing is full 
of difficulties or that a plan well adapted to 
one community is not likely to be equally 
adapted to another community where dif- 
ferent conditions prevail. But the fact that 
difficulties are involved does not mean that 
they are insurmountable and still less that 
men, who are as resourceful as petroleum 
marketers are well known to be, cannot solve 
them. 

The best and the final plans cannot be 
made immediately—experience will continue 
to suggest improvements. But a start can 
and must be made at once, wherever it ap- 
pears that a rubber-borne mile can be saved. 
Office of Defence Transportation has formu- 
lated a program fcr reducing the mileage of 
local delivery tank trucks. It has appointed 
committees to devise specific plans which 
can be approved, from a_ transportation 
standpoint by Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and from a tegal standpoint by the 
Department of Justice. It is receiving the 
effective cooperation of the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator in this effort. I urge all 
of you to cooperate with the zeal, industry, 
and devotion which the war demands. 

I make this plea with confident expecta- 
tion of a wholehearted response, because I 
know what the petroleum industry already 
has done and is doing, with the help of the 
Petroleum Coordinator, in loyal support of 
the war effort, and I know the ability, enter- 
prise, and initiative of the men who make 
up the industry. I congratulate you with 
deep appreciation on what you have done. 
All that we ask is more of the same sort. 
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I have obtained from the Public 
Printer an estimate as to the probable 
cost. The estimate of cost is $123.75. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Four and one-half centuries ago today at 
2 o'clock tt 2, three little sailing 
vessels sich i the d of San Salvador in 
the Baham: T had left Palos, Spain, on 
Friday, A ‘4 i the Canary Islands, 
where they were delayed for repairs and pro- 
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visions, on September 6. In all it had been 
70 days since they left home. Coming up 
on the tiny island, which is only some 13 
miles long and half as wide, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, the commander of the fleet, named 
it San Salvador, the Saviour. With streaming 
banners and in the presence of curious native 
Indians, the admiral, surrounded by his little 
crew of 90 men fell upon the ground and 
kissing it took possession of it in the name 
of the Catholic sovereigns of Spain. A new 
world had been discovered. 

This great achievement was no mere matter 
of chance. It was the fruit of the 41-year-old 
admiral’s more than twenty years at sea, his 
profound knowledge of nautical science, and 
his keen observation. But he had to overcome 
terrific opposition. Even 2 days before land- 
ing he had to quell a mutiny of his angry 
crew demanding that he reverse his course and 
sailhome. Before he had set out he had been 
rebuffed for years from court to court in his 
pleas for help to equip a fleet. But he was not 
a man to be rebuffed. Having been baptized 
Christoferos, the Christ bearer, he was con- 
vinced that it was his mission to open up a 
new pathway to the East in order that Christ 
might be carried to the peoples of these lands. 
True, at times, he allowed less noble motives 
to guide him. Entries showing his concern 
for gold and pearls and spices occur con- 
stantly in his journal. 

More important, his treatment of the na- 
tive Indians, however it might be explained, 
was entirely indefensible. Yet nothing stands 
out more clearly in the records of the time 
than that his primary motive in seeking a 
new route to the east was to exalt the name 
of Jesus Christ. How else can one interpret 
his practice, for example, of beginning every 
letter or whatever he wrote with the prayer, 
“Jesus cum Maria, sit nobis in via’’—‘“Jesus 
and Mary, be with us on the way”? Professor 
Morison of Harvard aptly remarks in his 
monumental work, Admiral of the Ocean Sea: 
“I cannot forget the eternal faith that sent 
this man forth, to the benefit of all future 
ages. And so writing in a day of tribulation 
both for Europe and for America, I venture 
to close my prologue by the prayer with which 
Columbus began his work: ‘Jesus cum Maria, 
sit nobis in via.’” 

Surely the finger cf God was here. Con- 
sider the meager tools with which the dis- 
covery of the New World was effected. They 
almost frighten us when we contemplate 
them. Three little caravels, no one more than 
100 tons. Nothing but a primitive compass 
and the captain’s uncanny intuition and even 
guesses to guide the expedition on. The 
Nina was only 70 feet in length, the Pinta 
perhaps 75, and the Santa Maria, the flagship, 
only somewhat larger. n addition to their 
crews they carried provisions for a year’s voy- 
age. The total cost of the equipment was 
less than the equivalent of $15,000. 

The admiral, as Mr. Morison says, did more 
to direct the course of history than any in- 
dividual since Augustus Caesar. To him, you 
members of the Knights of Columbus, have 
bound yourselves to chivralous conduct. 
You have a right to share in the honor that 
is his on the occasion of the four hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, and I beg to rejoice with you and 
to offer you my felicitations. 

There are some striking parallels between 
Columbus’ great enterprise of 1492 and our 
great war effort of 1942. I have selected four 
such parallels and ask you to consider them 
with me tonight. They are: 

First, Columbus had before him a lofty 
purpose. We, too, have a high goal before us. 

Second, Columbus knew, although some- 
what confusedly, where he was going. We, 
too, with perhaps no clearer vision, know 
where we are going and what we want to do. 

Third, Columbus lived in an age that tol- 
erated slavery. We, too, live in an age that 

; by no means entirely unopposed to human 
degradation. 
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Fourth, Columbus, opened up a new world. 
We, too, may not do less than point the way 
to a new world of freedom, justice, and de- 
mocracy. 

Let me briefly elaborate each of these par- 
allels. 

In the first place Columbus was motivated 
by a high ideal. Again and again he asserts 
that it was his purpose to bring the light of 
Christ to the people of the Orient. Call this 
not aggression. Say not that he sought to 
impose the teachings of Christ upon unwill- 
ing nations. The great admiral states in the 
beginning of his journal of the first voyage 
that he aimed to meet the Great Khan of 
Cathay who had repeatedly sent messengers 
to the Holy Father in Rome to ask Him to 
send “doctors in our Holy Faith to instruct 
him therein.” As to Columbus’ high religious 
purpose there can be no question. True, at 
times he followed less worthy motives. His 
quest for territory, slaves, gold, and spices 
are well known. But the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that his central purpose in under- 
taking the voyage of 1942 was to answer the 
call of the peoples in the outer confines of 
Asia to bring Christian civilization to them. 

We, too, in 1942 have a high goal before us. 
In a sense it is no less exalted than that of 
Christopher Columbus in 1492. It is to ward 
off and to destroy a pseudo-religion that has 
sought through economic and military might 
to force itself on us. We Americans should 
not forget that Nazi war aims are ideological. 
They are things of the mind. They are 
thought concepts. They center around a sin- 
gle idea which makes use of world cartels, 
world patents, tanks, and planes, as instru- 
ments. That one idea is the blasphemous 
motion that the German people as a totality 
constitutcs the supreme being and that 
Adolf Hitler is a German messiah. With 
this impious formula, backed by the little 
group behind him, he has used a poor strut- 
ting puppet in Italy as one tool and a double 
dealing Japanese war lord for another. With 
this Axis he has set out to establish a world 
empire to be controlled by what German 
philosophers even long before Bismarck had 
been calling the master race. 

Let it not be thought that the Nazi regime 
had not, with complete German thorough- 
ness, laid the groundwork for the attack on 
us at Pearl Harbor well in advance. All 
of us have read from time to time of the 
indictment and conviction of Nazi agents and 
saboteurs in the United States. These are 
things that all could know. Yet we sat 
back without even asking, “What do these 
things mean?” “Who is behind them?” 
“Who is putting up the money for them?” 
We did not realize, and we are not without 
fault for failing to realize that as far back 
as 1920 a little group of men, not more than 
seven in number, met in Frankfort on the 
Main and drew up a plan for German world 
conquest through world cartels and propa- 
ganda. 

A world monopoly pool for chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, oil, rubber, optical apparatus, 
and other vital materials was established 
which was to give Berlin control over these 
goods, and through them control over the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Creek- 
more Fath, general counsel of the Senate 
Committee on Patents, asserts that since the 
middle thirties any German business group 
that wanted to make an agreement with a 
business group outside of Germany had to 
submit the text of the agreement to the 
Reichsbank. The Reichsbank either threw 
out the text or rewrote it to its own satis- 
faction. In other words, any American oil 
or drug or chemical or any other corpora- 
tion was, whether it knew it or not, making 
a contract with Hitler himself. All this, of 
course, was long before the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbor. 

But I repeat, these and Aliied activities in 
the United States and in all the primary in- 
dustrial countries, were designed to piace 
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world control in the hands of the German 
people. They had been flattered by being 
told that they are the master stock, divinely 
exalted by race and blood, and that all others 
are of unworthy breed fit only to pay tribute 
and even divine homage to them. 

The false ideology of Nazi Germany can be 
overthrown only with a true ideology. Be- 
cause nazi-ism expresses itself in machine 
warfare, our concept of life must do the same 
and crush nazi-ism to the earth. We have 
declared our war aims for all the world to 
know. In the Atlantic Charter of August 14, 
1941, subscribed to by all the Allied Govern- 
ments, we make our act of faith as free men 
facing the world crisis. In eight points we 
declare against all aggrandizement, against 
territorial changes not consented to by the 
peoples concerned, for the establishment of 
that form of government which a people 
freely chooses, for access to trade and raw 
materials by each people large or small, for 
full collaboration among all nations for eco- 
nomic justice, for social security within each 
nation, for freedom of the seas, and for dis- 
armament and the establishment of machin- 
ery for international security. To this char- 
ter are to be added the famous four freedoms 
enunciated by President Roosevelt on Janu- 
ary 7, 1942, freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligious worship, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear of aggression by any country 
against another. It is not without deep sig- 
nificance that these declarations agree almcst 
point for point with the ringing peace pro- 
gram of Pope Pius XII. In 1939 he urged the 
historical five-point plant: First, guaranty of 
the right of life and independence of all na- 
tions; second, protection of minorities; third, 
free access to the sources of raw materials; 
fourth, disarmament and the establishment 
of international machinery for world order; 
and, fifth, respect for religion. 

These are our aims. These are our goals. 
They are peace aims. They are peace goals. 
But to achieve the peace we must first achieve 
the victory. That is our first and immediate 
aim. It has priority over everything else. 

The war is an all-out war, which means 
that all—men, women, and children; employ- 
ers, workers, professional men and women— 
must do their part. All must work, and sacri- 
fice; and do without. For every man in the 
armed’ forces five persons must work on the 
home front to equip him. You in Canton 
are cooperating to the fullest with other in- 
dustrial areas to realize that need, and in 
your shops, and mills, and offices are working 
day and night to bring early peace by bring- 
ing early victory 

In his first great voyage Columbus was at 
times bewildered, but he had the courage to 
go on. He had only a crude compass and 
little more than his shrewd guesses to guide 
him. Yet he went on. He was wrong in cal- 
culating the distance of the route to the 
Indies, but he came upon a new continent. 
He did not meet the Grand Khan of China or 
find the golden cities of Cipangu, but he did 
pen up a new hemisphere. He was obsessed 
with the thought of charting out a new route 
to the east, but he charted out, even better, 
the route to a new world 

At present, too, we may become bewil- 
dered at times. We cannot, any more than 
Columbus, draw back the curtain of time and 
see what lies in the future. But we must go 
on. We have the compass of our Government 
to guide us in the present cris True, our 
Government with its State and War and Navy 
and other departments is subject to error. 
But it alone has the facilities to gather in- 
formation from all quarters of the globe to 
puide it to sound decisions. Moreover, to 
protect you and me it cannot always make 
such information public. Who, then, are 
you or I to say whether there should be a 
second front either now or next spring? 
Besides, and this stands above all else, we 
placed our Government in authority with our 
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votes, and we have no choice but to obey it, 
and to obey it in conscience. This is the 
way that free men govern themselves and 
hold themselves to decent respect for others. 
Holding fast to this faith, God helping us, 
we can be as sure of the future as was the 
admiral of the ocean sea. 

As against this high faith of man in him- 
self and in his God come the shallow mouth- 
ings of the German Fuehrer. He has an- 
nounced that he will establish a new order in 
Europe, indeed in the whole world. But how, 
I ask, can one who spurns the eternal verities 
and who has forfeited his right to be be- 
lieved, ask for a hearing from self-respecting 
people? How can one who makes treaties 
and breaks them at will have the effrontery 
to offer himself as the apostle of peace and 
order? No man can be right who makes the 
compass for all others’ lives point to himself. 
No nation can be right that makes the com- 
pass for all other nations point to itself. 
Thank God, we still have a sense of humor 
that makes us laugh at such stuffed arrogance, 
but even more, that we have the moral indig- 
nation that makes us ready to die when it 
tries to saddle itself on us! 

Let this suffice then for Columbus’ high 
purposes and our own in the presenié crisis. 

In the second place, Columbus was harassed 
by opposition even from those who should 
have helped him. Our Government, too, has 
opposition to its lofty resolve to destroy tyr- 
anny, and opposition, I say it sadly, from 
those within our own country. That the 
general populace in Portugal and Spain was 
indifferent to Columbus’ plans for a new 
route to India need not surprise us. Except 
for a few men at the seaports the people 
doubtless had no conception of his scheme, 
and cared even less for its outcome. In any 
event there was nothing they could do to 
help him. But at the royal courts of Lisbon 
and of Madrid the situation was different. 
Here there were experts and here there were 
resources. Having married a Portuguese 
woman of good family, Columbus got himself 
introduced to the Portuguese King, John II, 
in 1484. Portugal was the leading maritime 
power of the day, and her mariners had 
aiready discovered the Atlantic islands and 
large stretches of the African coast The 
Portuguese court could see no point in Co- 
lumbus’ project, and told him in effect, “We 
can’t be bothered.” He then sent his brother 
Bartholomew to the court of Henry VII of 
England and of Charles VIII of France 
Everywhere the answer was the same In 
1491 Columbus himself almost in despera- 


tion was on the point of going to France to 
plead his case in person. It was only in 1492, 
after 8 years of fruitless begging that the 


court of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
approved his project. The rest of the epic 
story is well known. On August 3, 1492, the 
three little ships lifted anchor and waited 
for the t-de to carry them out of Palos, Spain. 

Weary, footsore pleading had at last been 
rewarded. But the voyage was only begun. 


Spain 





There was before him the mutiny of his own 
men almost on the very eve of his first 1: 
fall on the New World. The discovery was the 
culmination of years of life- 
opposition, and even ridicule. Yet he v 
ered it all, and the centuries have p1 
him the great discoverer. 

Is not history repeating itself before our 
very eyes? In the great enterprise for free- 
dom in which we are engaged, is there not 
the opposition of indifference, ignorance, and 
even a measure of diabolical dishonesty? 
Consider for a moment the various forms of 
antagonism to national defense and to the 
war effort that have existed and still exist 
in our country. There was one group of ex- 
treme nationalists who comfortably wrapped 
themselves up in a false Americanism and 
smugly said, “We will take care of ourselves 
let others do the same”. As if it were pcs- 
sible for us in this age of world shipping, 
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short wave broadcasts, and less than twenty 





hours between Europe and ourselves, to have 
nothing to do with the rest of the work Let 
some of those who indulged in this kine 


1 
of thinking be excused in charity on the plea 
that they did not know better. 

But there was and still is another category 
of isolationists whose names are common 
knowledge and who did and who do know 
better. Some of them contributed to or- 
ganizations claiming to protect America, 
others sponsored telegram campaigns to Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and still others ac- 
tually in Congress led the fight to block 
measures for national defense. It was no 
accident that their speeches and interviews 
were almost immediately given first 
space in Berlin and Tokyo newspapers. And 
yet even since Pearl Harbor three important 
newspapers in our country still carry on a 
sniping campaign of opposition, It would not 
be hard to show that the pre-fascist and 
pro-fascist mentality which these papers re- 
flect constitutes the real enemy within our 
gates. 

Fortunately the paid enemy from without 
is now well under cover. Fifth column 
operating through the medium of foreig 
business contracts and foreign patents, enemy 
consular offices, and enemy bunds, are now 
for the most part impotent. At least the 
Federal Government is rounding them up 
as rapidly as it is able to do so. What should 
not be overlooked is that they were oper: 
here long before December 7, 1941, wag 
war upon us from within, preparing us for 
ultimate Nazi control. Indeed we had oppo- 
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sition and aggression from within 

Our country must be united in the present 
crisis. It must be one. There is no place in 
it for anti-British,.or anti-Russian or anti- 


Semitic sentiment, no place in it for pro- 
German or pro-Italian sympathy 
not be divided, either for our own Safety or 
for that of the rest of the world. Our Allies, 
the British, the Russians, the Chinese, and 
the other freé nations are fighting our battle. 


We have thrown our lot in with them 





global warfare against the comm enemy 
that would enslave us all. But what of oppo- 
sition from within? If we must, we will en- 
dure it, but like Columbus will rise ¢ € 

In the third place, I ask you t nsider 


a less noble feature 
lumbus, and the correspondins 
own times Columbus lived in an 
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so far as possible to prohibit. It was that 
of Isabella of Castile, a high-born Christian 
woman, who combined nobility of blood with 
nobility of character. She had been offended 
by the admiral’s repeated disregard of her 
wishes that no natives were to be enslaved, 
and in the royal commission for the fourth 
voyage of 1502, it was expressly stipulated 
that he must not carry off any natives as 
slaves, but take only such as wish to join 
him. 

Nevertheless, the slave trade went on well 
into the nineteenth century. Need I remind 
you that it was only in 1832 that the British 
Parliament formally abolished slavery, and 
in 1865 that we ourselves in the United 
States did the same? 

Looking at the world today, one cannot 
be accused of cynicism when one says that 
only the name of slavery has been abolished. 
A distinguished Englishman told me a few 
weeks ago, by way of explaining his country’s 
treatment of India, that British policy there 
survives from an age when slavery was still 
accepted. Call the British treatment of In- 
dia exploitation, call our own former deal- 
with South America dollar diplomacy, 
the effect is the same. Invariably human 
beings that cannot resist are used as things 
by others. In essence, this is slavery. In 
essence, this was the condition that was 
maintained until only recently in the major 
portion of American industry. Up to as late 
as 1935, wage earners in all the heavy in- 
dustries and in many of the light ones, were 
denied, under penalty of losing their jobs, 
the elementary right to choose their own 
representatives who could bargain for them 
bett n they could themselves. But hap- 

been changed. Now an Ameri- 

} cer is free under the law to select in 
democratic fashion whomsoever he wishes to 
represent him. This is the way of democ- 
racy. This is the way of freemen 

To be sure, we have not reached the millen- 

i in industrial relations. We have the 

ture for freedom and cooperation, but 
remains the need of higher standards 
ity and even of honesty in the hearts 
consciences of men. Workers have to 
ve much more than they do the obli- 

tl xo with freedom to join unions. 
loyers have to recognize much more than 
y do the obligations that they have to the 
community, as well as to their own 
however, during the pres- 

th unions and corporations 


sponsibilities to a high 
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Consider the New World in 1942 with its | thinking that has produced the wonders of 


22 nations and 273,000,000 souls. A new 
world indeed with the newness of youthful 
thought and idealism. It is superfluous for 
me to say that we in the United States are 
not a superior race any more than are the 
people of Nazi Germany. Yet the charge is 
upon us to open up a new world of liberty 
and freedom. 

In a memorable address on May 8 of this 
year Vice President Wallace invoked an an- 
cient truth and one that is all too much 
neglected. “It is my belief,” he said, “that 
every freedom, every right, every privilege 
has its price, its corresponding duty without 
which it cannot be enjoyed.” He enumer- 
ated these duties: 

1. The duty to produce to the limit. 

2. The duty to transport as rapidly as possi- 
ble to the field of battle. 

3. The duty to fight with all that is within 
us 

4. The duty to build a peace—just, charita- 
ble, and enduring. 

The concept of a lasting peace through a 
world organization based on justice and 
charity is not new. It was advocated by 
Pope Benedict XV on May 23, 1920, and at 
various times by Pope Pius XII since Christ- 
mas 1939. It was repeated again in the 
Atlantic Charter in August of last year. 

After the last war it was tried, but we in 
the United States would have none of it. 
A willful minority thwarted the will of prob- 
ably the majority of the American people, 
and the League of Nations failed. In our 
shortsightedness, we had thought that peace 
had come when the enemy yielded. Now we 
know that victory is only the first step to 
lasting peace. Some time ago a French sol- 
dier wrote to a friend in the United States: 
“After the last war you conquered the world— 
and then you held aloof.” We may not, and 
if I gage American sentiment aright, we will 
not hold aloof again. 

To succeed, any international order that is 
established must accept certain moral stand- 
ards and face world facts. It can have no 
hope of permanence unless it is demanded 
and supported by men and women imbued 
with the justice and charity of Jesus Christ. 
President Roosevelt in his letter of last De- 
cember to the Catholic bishops of the United 
States, acknowledging their pledge of loyalty, 
said fearlessly: “We shall win the war, and 
in victory we shall not seek vengeance, but 
the establishment of an international order 
in which the spirit of Christ shall rule in the 
hearts of men and nations.” May I add that 
the responsibility for making war and the 
responsibility for establishing peace rests with 
individuals rather than with nations. On 
the final day of judgment not nations, but 
individuals will be obliged to render an ac- 
count of their stewardship. 

Again, the international order that is es- 
tablished will recognize that not political 
but economic needs are dominant, and that 
it does not matter so much to a people what 
their political boundaries may be as how 
they can get the raw materials to feed and 
clothe and shelter them and give them the 
comforts of life. Obviously people cannot be 
free, or live as human beings, if they have not 
enough to eat 

Moreover, international monopoly pools 
will have to be brought under international 
control. The condition existing during the 
past decade whereby Berlin controlled world 
cartels through world patents because Berlin 
achieved world excellence in scientific re- 
search will have to be scrapped. Science is 
for all mankind, and all mankind has a right 
to share in its benefits. I would not mini- 
mize the problems involved in setting up the 
machinery for international control, in which 
all peoples, the Germans as well as all others, 
would participate. Unfortunately thinking 
on international relations, and especially 
thinking on these relations as subject to the 
God, has not kept pace with the 
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science necessarily projecting themselves 
throughout international life. But no mat- 
ter how great the task we may not shrink 
from it. 

It is hardly necessary to add that a world 
structure for world order must have ex- 
ecutive authority clothed with police power, 
to be invoked against any nation that would 
break the peace. There is no escaping the 
fact that justice requires the use of force, 
economic or military. Nevertheless, it can 
be reasonably hoped that the very fear of the 
use of force would reduce to a minimum 
the number of occasions when its use would 
be required. 

In hurried sketch this is the machinery 
for a new world of freedom, justice, and 
democracy in 1942. We may not let our 
prejudices, our “antis” or our “pros,” stand 
in the way of achieving it. Secure in the 
truth as God has shown it to us, why should 
we fear it will not prevail? 

To sacrifice all to win the war, and to 
sacrifice all to win the the peace—this is the 
role of our country in 1942. The New World 
which Columbus discovered 450 years ago 
is itself pointing the way to a new world. 


Statement of Hon. Millard E. Tydings, 
of Maryland, on the Seventh Anni- 
versary of the Establishment of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. ir. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] on the occasion of the seventh 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

My emotions on this seventh anniversary 
of the establishment of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth are mingled. I feel, first, a sorrow 
that this day should find the Philippines 
overrun by a nation which is committed to 
making slaves of all those it can conquer, a 
nation whose militarist leaders seek goals 
completely opposed to those sought by the 
leaders of the United Nations 

At the same time I am happy in consider- 
ing the fact that the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines has justified our faith in the 
solidity and rightness of our democratic 
beliefs. In peace the Filipinos steadily ad- 
vanced and improved their Commonwealth. 
In war the Filipinos fought side by side, of 
their own free will—and I wish to emphasize 
that, of their own free will—with our Ameri- 
can soldiers in the heroic defense of Bataan 
and Corregidor. Today, exactly 7 years after 
the establishment of the government, the 
Commonwealth stands as one of the inde- 
pendent United Nations 

I consider it one of the most satisfying 
rewards of my legislative service to have 
introduced into the Senate the act which 
established the Commonwealth—the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act. 

And I know that the former Representa- 
tive, John McDuffie, who is now on the dise 











trict bench in Mobile, Ala., and who did such 
able work in guiding the legislation through 
the House, feels with me today the same 
deep satisfaction that I do in seeing the 
Commonwealth reach its goal of inde- 
pendence. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act was ratified by 
the Philippine Legislature on May 1, 1934, 
and on February 8, 1935, the Constitution of 
the Philippine Commonwealth was adopted. 
President Roosevelt approved this constitu- 
tion on March 23, and it was ratified by a 
democratic vote of the Filipino people on 
May 14. On November 15, 1935, the great 
Filipino leader, Manuel Quezon, became the 
first president of the Commonwealth. He 
holds that office now, still laboring on behalf 
of his people, defying his ill health, and pre- 
paring for that day—which the news from 
all battle fronts tells us will not be too long 
in coming—when the last uniformed Japa- 
nese shall be driven from the Philippines and 
the Filipinos will again take up their duties 
as a free people. Then, as now, the Com- 
monwealth shall be a symbol of the United 
Nations goal of self-government for all peo- 
ples everywhere 

If any proof were needed that democracy 
works, that freemen live best and fight best, 
we have it in the Philippines. That, I think, 
is the lesson for us on this seventh anniver- 
sary of the Commonwealth's founding. 





Montgomery Ward’s Reply to the 
National War Labor Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post of November 10, 1942: 


MONTGOMERY WARD’S REPLY TO THE NATIONAL 
WAR LABOR BOARD 
NOVEMBER 13, 
NATIONAL WAR Labor Boarp, 
Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have the National War 
Labor Board’s order of November 5.1 

In this order the Board demands that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. enter into a contract 
establishing a form of closed shop called 
“maintenance of membership,” together with 
a check-off of union dues from wages. Under 
this form of closed shop, the employees who 
are members of the union would not be free 
to resign from the union without being dis- 
charged, and Ward’s would not be free to 
retain a competent worker who had resigned 
from the union. This making of union 
membership a condition of employment is 
the essence of the closed shop, whatever form 
it may take. “Maintenance of membership” 
is the starting phase which inevitably leads 
to the full closed shop. 

The President of the United States is quot- 
ed as having said, on November 14, 1941: “The 
Government of the United States will not 
order, nor will Congress pass legislation or- 
dering, the so-called closed shop.” Ward's is 
in agreement with this statement and be- 
lieves that the Board’s order is not in ac- 
cordance with the President’s principles. 


1942, 











1 This order affects Ward's mail-order house 
and store at Chicago, 





Ward’s believes that the Board’s demands 
not only violate the fundamental principles 
of liberty but are economically unsound and 
are illegal under the terms of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

If the Board’s order against Ward’s is en- 
forced, the pattern will be established by 
which all unions in all industries can secure 
a form of closed shop and check-off merely 
by appealing to the War Labor Board. 

The Board further ordered a form of com- 
pulsory arbitration for Ward’s. Ward's is not 
opposed to voluntary arbitration. However, 
Ward’s manangement should not, as de- 
manded by the Board, abandon responsibili- 
ties which have been vested in it by the 
owner. of the corporation, and so surrender 
to outside arbitrators the final decision on 
all matters which the union may wish to 
treat as grievances. 

The Board further ordered that Ward's 
guarantee its wages and other working con- 
ditions for a l-year period. Ward’s believes 
that a fixed duration of 1 year is unsound 
in these uncertain times. 

Ward’s operates in a highly competitive 
field composed of 1,750,000 retail establish- 
ments. It is unfair to impose burdens upon 
Ward's and not upon those with whom it is 
in competition. 

Ward's efforts to preserve the essential 
frecdoms between itself and its employees 
have not been prompted by any feeling of 
antiunionism. The report of the mediation 
panel expressly recognizes this fact. Ward’s 
policy hrs been to obey the law. Ward's has 
29 union contracts with both American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations unions. 

Ward’s has already given its employees the 
increases in wages previously recommended 
by the Board. Ward’s did this even though 
its wages were already <:s high as or higher 
than those prevailing in the industry and had 
been increased an average of over 21 percent 
since January 1941. Ward's is willing to in- 
clud? these increases in a contract with the 
union. There is no issue over wages. 

The War Labor Board was created by the 
President to replace the old Defense Media- 
tion Board. The Mediation Board was de- 
stroyed by the resignation of the union mem- 
bers following the Board's vote of nine to 
two against a closed shop in the Captive Coal 
Mine case. The War Labor Board, in name 
only, is composed of representatives of the 
unions, of industry, and of the public. The 
union representatives are men chosen for 
leadership by the unions, and have actually 
protected the interests of the unions. On 
the other hand, neither industry nor the pub- 
lic have had any voice in the selection of 
those who presumably represent them. By 
their decisions, the supposed representatives 
of industry and of the public have, because of 
inexperience, prejudice, or lack of under- 
standing, abandoned the interests of those 
whom they were appointed to represent. 

Under the Constitution, Congress is the 
sole lawmaking authority. If closed shops 
and compulsory arbitration are to become re- 
quirements upon employees, it is Congress 
and not the War Labor Board which should 
make them so. Congress has not empowered 
the Board to order any employer to do any 
of the things it demands of Ward’s. 

Accordingly, Ward's rejects the order of 
the Board. If Congress imposes closed shops, 
compulsory arbitration or contracts for a 
year’s duration on employees, or if the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as Commander in 
Chief in time of war, directs that Ward's ac- 
cept the Board's rulings, which we earnestly 
believe are illegal and uneconomic, we will 
respectfully obey. 

Yours very truly, 
MONTGOMERY Warp & Co., 
SEWELL Avery, President. 
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Defense Plants Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two letters deal- 
ing with the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion, as published in the Washington 
Merry-go-Round, column appearing in 
the Washington Post of November 19, 
1942, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


(Mr. Jesse Jones, in a letter to the publisher 
of the Washington Post, protests that state- 
ments made by Drew Fearson on November 
13 regarding purchase of power by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation are not true, and Mr. 
Pearson has addressed a letter to Mr. Jones 
answering, from his viewpoint, the charges 
made by the Secretary of Commerce. The 
Post herewith presents Mr. Jones’ letter and 
Mr. Pearson’s reply.) 


A LETTER 


Dear Mr. Meyer: The Washington Merry- 
Go-Round, released to you as a subscriber 
on November 13, once more—as has repeat- 
edly been the case in the past—contained 
untrue statements about me and the work of 
the agencies under my supervision. 

Defense Plant Corporation is not buying 
power from Arkansas Power & Light for the 
operation of the aluminum plant at Lake 
Catherine, Ark., at 9.95 mills, as the column 
states. The rate is 6.93 mills, based on a 95- 
percent load factor. Power for two big alu- 
minum plants in New York State and one in 
New Jersey is costing between 6 and 7 mills. 
Defense Plant Corporation has contracted for 
privately produced power at the best price 
obtainable wherever public power was not 
available. 

The column states that Defense Plant Cor- 
poration failed to make use of all the Govern- 
ment power obtainable from the Federal 
Works Agency Grand River Dam on Okla- 
homa for sale at the low rate of 5.5 mills. The 
power was never available to Defense Plant 
Corporation at this price. Defense Plant Cor- 
poration is buying all of the power available 
to it from the Grand River Dam through the 
Rural Electrification Administration It is 
paying Rural Electrification Administration 
5.83 mills for the power, based on a 95-percent 
load factor, and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration now contends that this rate is 
too low, and has asked that it be raised. 
Both power contracts, made in cooperat 
with the War Production Board, j 
temporary, as the aluminum plant is already 
producing half of the power it uses, and will 
produce all of it as so machinery 
can be made available 

Eight Government-owned aluminum ir 
plants throughout the country are being op- 
erated by the Aluminum Co. of America 
a basis for calculating the compensation to 
the aluminum company, power for 
plants is figured at 3 mills, although a g1 
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only 2 milis. Eighty-five percent of the prof- 
its from the plants, if there is a profit, goes 
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to the aluminum company. The column 
made an untrue ctatement about the alu- 
minum contract on a former occasion, and 
was forced to make a public correction 

TI request that you give this letter the same 
prominenece that you gave the column to 
which it refers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jesse H. JONES. 


AND A REPLY 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I have seen a copy of 
your letter of November 14 in which you 
charge me with untruths when I stated on 
November 13 that the Federal Power Com- 
mission had scheduled a hearin to investi- 
gate the purchase of power by your Defense 
Plant Corporation from private power com- 
panies at the high rate of $.95 mills, and 
then turned around and sold it to the 
Aluminum Corporation of America at Lake 
Catherine, Ark., for only 3 mills, when you 
might have purchased power much cheaper 
from the Government’s own Grand River 
project in Oklahoma. 

In reply let me say that I cannot help it 
if the Federal Power Commission chooses 
to investigate your operations. I note you 
do not deny that this investigation has been 
scheduled, though twice your people have 
been anxious to get it postponed, and it is 
now set for December 14. Furthermore, the 
figures quoted in my column were from data 
before the Federal Power Commission, which 
obviously has some reason to doubt the ac- 
curacy of your figures or they would not be 
investigating 

May I suggest that you reexamine your 
figures to make sure that your subordinates 
have not made some mistake Being a very 
busy man, with the entire Department of 
Commerce and all the ramifications of Fed- 
eral Loan Administration under you, I realiz 
that you cannot handle all of these matters 
personally Therefore, it occurs to me that 
some of your subordinates may have made the 
same mistake regarding power which appar- 
ently they made regarding rubber. 

For instance, you say that you are getting 
all the power you can from Federal Works 
Agency’s Grand River Dam. Yet I believe 
your subordinates will tell you that as early as 
last December the Federal Works Agency, 
which uses the same taxpayers’ money as your 
Federal Loan Administration, was ready to sell 
you most of the power you needed for Alcoa at 
Lake Catherine. Yet your people turned down 
his cheaper Government power, and finally 
n February 1942 split your power require- 
vents between Grand River and the private 
ower pool organized by Arkansas Power & 
Light, the company of your late friend, Har- 
vey Couch, who served with you on the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

In other words, the Government was ready 
at Grand River to handle almost all of Lake 
satherine’s outside power needs at a cheaper 

te, and yet you, a servant of the Govern- 

contracted for a large part of your 
with a private company at a 
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such pressure on your Defense Plant Corpcra- 
tion that you finally loaned the circuit 
breakers, and the Grand River power on 
August 21 was hooked up. 

But during the 19 days of delay, the Gov- 
ernment lost around $100,000, for during that 
time Grand River had saved up its water, 
expecting to supply your aluminum plant in 
August. So, being unable to connect, it had 
to dump its water at the dump rate of one 
mill to the private power pool. Then your 
friends of the Arkansas Power and Light et 
al. turned round and sold this 1-mill power 
back to you for 9.95, and you turned round 
and sold it to Alcoa for only 3 mills. 

Thus the Government lost on every trans- 
action. 

I note you do not deny that you are selling 
Alcoa power for only 3 mills, but you do 
deny that you are paying Arkansas Power 
and Light 9.95 mills. Instead, you say you 
are paying them 6.93 mills. Even at your 
own figure, however, there is quite a gap be- 
tween buying power for 6. 93 mills and selling 
it for 3 mills. 

However, experts of the Federal Power Com- 
mission do not accept your 6.93 figure, which 
apparently you arrived at by figuring on a 
65,000-kilowatt load, whereas you have only 
been taking 32,500 kilowatts from Arkansas 
Power and Light. Figuring on the actual 
amount of power used, I believe your sub- 
ordinates will confirm the fact that the 
actual cost to the Government for private 
power was around 9.95 

In conclusion, I cannot see why, if the 
truth is on your side, you should become so 
concerned about the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s investigation. If you are right, a 
wholesome investigation should prove your 
position to the public. If the Federal Power 
Commission’s figures quoted in my column 
are wrong, then the investigation will so 
prove 

However, I am awfully glad you wrote your 
letter to all my newspapers. It is a very 
important document because it admits offi- 
cially for the first time that the Government 
is getting no price benefit from Bonneville 
Dam, Grand Coulee, and ail the other public 
power projects built at large expense to the 
taxpayer. 

You state that you are selling the alu- 
mi_um company power for only 3 mills, be- 
cause in some places you are buying for as 
low as 2 mills—which, of course, means from 
Bonneville and the public-power projects. 
In other words, the cheap 2-mill power you 
get from the taxpayer is actually used to 
counterbalance, if not finance, the higher 6- 
and 9-mill power you get from Niagara and 
Hudson and from Arkansas Power and Light. 
One objective of Congress in voting these big 
public-power projects was to bring rates 
down throughout the country. But, now, 
under your set-up, private power rates con- 
tinue high and the aluminum company is 
the chief beneficiary. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DREW PEARSON. 


The Card or the Flag? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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lowing poem by Ernest G. Dudley, of 
Exeter, Calif.: 


THE CARD OR THE FLAG? 


A farmer arose from his bed before dawn, 

His bones were still aching, his tired face 
drawn. 

His boy had been drafted, his hired man too; 

His hay needed raking, there was milking to 
do; 

His tractor was broken, no mechanics to 
work; 

In unionized factories, unions taught them 
to shirk. 

His wife and his daughter, worked early and 
late, 

Their hands raw and blistered, from pitch- 
fork and rake. 

The loyal and honest, their faith was sore 
tried, 

By numerous talks from a certain fireside. 

Ceilings for farm prices, but the blue sky for 
wages, 

The economic monstrosity of history’s pages. 


Farm labor was scarce, the competitive price 

With unionized labor, was just about thrice. 

The administration however, had made it 
quite plain, 

That labor’s demands they would surely main- 
tain. 

He thought of the radio, and that Labor Day 
speech, 

When he learned that the farmer was a blood- 
sucking leech. 

That farm parity prices, a New Deal seduc- 
tion, 

Should not be determined through the cost 
of production. 

That fifteen dollars per day was a steel work- 
er’s check, 

Plus a forty-hour week, double pay, and by 
heck 

Vacation and tires, by a Government decree, 

For unionized labor, but not for those three. 


Employers are forced to collect union dues, 

A war chest for labor, when an election en- 
sues. 

When quitting times comes, 
work is done, 

But the farmer works on, long after the sun 

Has sunk in the West, and the stars shining 
bright 

Proclaims it is bedtime, proclaims it is night. 

They had worked eighteen hours, his daughter 
and wife, 

But if unions worked half, organizers caused 
strife. 

His son would be shot if he struck for more 
pay, 

But strikes stop production, day after day. 

The farmer groaned as he lay on his bed with 
a sag, 

For he realized a union card, overshadowed 
his flag. 


labor’s day’s 


—Ernest G. Dudley. 
Exeter, CAuiF., October 15, 1942. 


Rationing of Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in receipt of a letter from 
anoldfriend. He isa highly trained and 
skillful member of the medical profession, 
He is a man highly regarded by thousands 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- | of members of his profession, and in his 
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letter presents views, particularly on the 
proposed rationing of fuel oil, which are 
entitled to the respect and Serious con- 
sideration of the Congress. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the letter to 
which I have referred: 
NOVEMBER 1, 1942. 
Congressman R. O. Wooprurr, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate you on 
your success in the recent election. The 
Democrats profess surprise at the results but 
to the country at large it was no surprise. 
It indicated that the people are thoroughly 
fed up on regimentation in any of its forms. 

* ea - o * 


This gas rationing to save rubber has, of 
course, to be done the hard way. The bun- 
glesome expensive red-tape way. Instead of 
allotting 400 or 500 miles per month on 
speedometer readings, base lines fixed by re- 
moval of adjusting pins and putting on a 
seal—a way which gives all, regardless of size 
of car, the same mileage, we adopt a system 
which requires needless printing of coupons— 
red tape on getting changes, etc., a system 
based on an average basis of 15 miles per 
gallon, without regard to what a car actually 
uses. Incidentally, a car uses more gas as it 
gets older and now uses more gas because of 
the present low high-octane content. The 
predicated 15 miles per gallon upon which 
this cockeyed system is based has no equity 
in it. It is Just another example of stupid 
red tape which takes no note of basic facts. 
There is plenty of evidence given in the 
opinion of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion of Michigan that a mere reduction of 
speeds to 35 miles per hour will conserve rub- 
ber quite as well as any method. Certain it 
is that regulation by speedometer records 
and a speed reduction to 35 miles per hour 
is a more sensible, logical, and reasonable 
solution of the problem than by this system 
about to be put in operation. Tires wear out 
by nonuse nearly as much as by use. Run- 
ning a car 500 or 600 miles per month is com- 
patible with just as long a life in usefulness 
of a tire as by the “lay up, nonuse,” stupid 
method, which does not take into consider- 
ation the general detrimental “slow-up” that 
ts inevitable in case of business under the 
present system. The war effort is bound to 
slow up, also business in general. Taxes are 
collected, it is well to remember, on actual 
business turn-over, not on the lack of it. An 
administration which has a record of financ- 
ing only by deficits cannot appreciate this 
point of view. 

Another thing I wish to bring to your atten- 
tion as a professional man. This lowering of 
home temperatures to 65° F. in oil-heated 
homes is just asking for trouble. It lays us 
wide open for an influenza epidemic. You 
know what happened in World War No. 1 with 
influenza. Surgeon Gencral Parran, of the 
United States Public Health Service, warns 
about this also. In my near relatives I have 
seen one-half dozen cases of colds, and one 
case of pneumonia. There is already spotted 
incidence of influenza in the State. A war 
worker coming home, tired after a long, hard 
day’s work, resistance low, goes into an under- 
heated house. He is more than liable to con- 
tract a head cold or a sinus infection. Some 
of these are contagious and can conceivably 
spread through a plant. 

It strikes me as dangerously dumb to ignore 
such a situation. A real effort should be 
made to cure the cause of the oil ration. Not 
an ordinary effort, but an extraordinary one. 
Thousands of old box cars could be shored 
up inside by humps and braces—made into 
emergency trucks. No skilled labor or pri- 
ority material involved. Stupid regimenta- 
tion plus threats of $10,000 fine and 1 year 
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imprisonment are no solution, nor is a further 
restriction of fuel oil now threatened in the 
East. There is no shortage of fuel oil at the 
sources—only a problem of distribution, and 
from my point of view as well as that of 
millions of others, there is no more urgent 
problem facing us today. 

One gets pessimistic of getting any action 
on an important question. Too much special 
experimenting going on. Clipping enclosed 
about conditions in Puerto Rico, the people 
are not too damn dumb to understand the 
cause of it either.. George A. Malcolm, at- 
torney general for Puerto Rico is now picked 
out—making the situation worse. 

I hope that the present Republican mem- 
bership in Congress will do something about 
this fuel-oil situation before any ‘untoward 
conditions supervene. 

Thanking you for your consideration of the 
above, and wishing you the best for your next 
term in Congress, 

Tam sincerely yours. 





Hon. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
First Member of a President’s Cabinet 
to Visit McKeesport, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, McKeesport, 
Pa., a city along the Monongahela River, 
with a population of 55,000, in the center 
of an industrial area of almost a quarter 
of a million people, can truly be termed 
“The heart of the arsenal of democracy.” 
The Christy Park plant of the National 
Tube Co., McKeesport, is well on its way 
toward producing its record two mil- 
lionth bomb. 

Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, 
heard of McKeesport’s accomplishments 
but never visited that area. At the re- 
quest of the officials of the Burt Foster 
Post, American Legion, McKeesport, I 
first approached the Secretary of the 
Navy last May requesting him to be the 
Armistice Day speaker. After severa 
letters, the Secretary accepted. 

November 11, 1942, will long live in the 
memories of thousands of McKeesporters. 
From the time we landed at the Alleghe- 
ny County Airport in his Lockheed Spe- 
cial, not a dull moment was had. The 
shell plants at J. & L., Port Vue, and 
Christy Park, McKeesport, were toured by 
theSecretary and his party. Throughout 
the tour the Secretary stopped to speak 
with many of the men and women em- 
ployees. He was indeed happy to get 
right down into the grass roots of pro- 
duction and, as he said, he was thrilled 
with his visit. Secretary Knox also vis- 
ited the blood-bank station. His coming 
to McKeesport at this critical juncture of 
the war—just after the opening of the 
second front in Africa—is an honor Mc- 
Keesport will long cherish. The Secre- 
tary’s visit to McKeesport has special 
significance as he is the first member of 
a President’s Cabinet to visit McKeesport. 
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America is honored in having as its 
Secretary of the Navy a capable, vigor- 
ous, and fighting Secretary. Following 
the Pearl Harbor catastrophe on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, he was not content with sec- 
ond-hand reports about what happened 
there. He hopped into a Navy bomber 
and flew to Pear] Harbor to see for him- 
self. The Secretary’s address delivered 
at the Armistice Day banauet at the Al- 
pine Hoiel, McKeesport, was, in the cpin- 
ion of many, one of the outstanding ad- 
dresses of his career, packed tight with 
the real fighting spirit which the Honor- 
able Frank Knox typifies. 

As a representative of the greatest in- 
dustria] district in America, I am cer- 
tainly proud of our Secretary of the Navy, 
the Honorable Frank Knox, one of the 
Nation’s outstanding Americans and one 
of the most able members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. He fought for his coun- 
try as a private with the famed Rough 
Riders of 1898; he fought with the armed 
forces in World War No. 1; and, today. be 
is doing an excellent job in carrying out 
his duties in aiding America and the 
United Nations win a complete victory 
against her ruthless enemies—the uiti- 
mate goal of Secretary Knox and all 
Americans. 

As a part of my remarks, I am happy 
to include the Armistice Day address cf 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox: 

A second front is open—wide open. This 
week we have launched an historic under- 
taking. The stakes in Africa are of incal- 
culabie magnitude to us and to all the United 
Nations—and to France, that great and an- 
cient empire, the benign friend of our infancy 
as a nation and our kercic companion in arms 
in the First World War. Striken France will 
struggle to her feet again. Great races are 
not so easily enslaved, and when the Axis 
oppressors crowd the exits of the world the 
proud banners of the French will be flying 
again in the forefront of the victorious free 
peoples of the earth. 

I was a soldier in the American Expedition 
ary Force. Armistice Day has alwa ; 
alottome. When we all stcod for 2 minutes 
at 11 o’clock and faced east, a host of stirrin 
memories, sad and happy memories, crowded 
my head and my heart. For a quarter of 
century we have observed this day as a day o 
rejoicing. But the tumult and the shout 
is no more. Somehow we thought 
armistice was the end. The boys came back, 
most of the boys came back, from France. 
But now they’re gone again—not to France 
alone, but to Europe, Asia, Africa; gone out 
to finish some unfinished business that has 
been on the books since that joyous Novem- 
ber day 24 years ago—and our thoughts, our 
anxious thoughts, are on today and tomor- 
row and not yesterday. For yesterday is a 
reproach; yesterday is a breach of faith with 
the boys who did not come back from France; 
but tomorrow is full of hope. Hope th } 
work they commenced we can and will fi } 

Yes, Armistice Day has suddenly lost much 
of its meaning. Indeed I am told that many 
communities throughout our land today are 
not even celebrating Armistice Day 

They are calling it “Win-the-War Day.” 
But whatever we call this day our purpose is 
the same. We celebrate this day as the end 
of war and in so doing we declare our love 
of peace. It matters little \ : 
So whether this be Armistice Day or Win- 
the-War Day, it is first of all one day the less 
that separates us from a future date which 
we may reverently observe forever after as 
Victory Day. That day may be near. It may 
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not know 
it will come. 
l e again. 

In 1859 Abraham Lincoln made a speech 
fore the State Agricultural Society in Mil- 
Speaking of the war clouds then 
ver our land, Lincoln told them of 
king who once called upon all his 
wise men and commanded them to reveal to 
him the one truth of the universe. The wise 
men pendered long and hard, and they came 
rth witl ly one sentence. The sentence 

s, too, shall pass away.” 
true in Lincoln’s dark days is 
e. This war, too, shall pass away. 
in the streets of McKeesport will 
great celebration the way they 
‘ars ago tonight. When that day 
I hope we will pause a moment in 
ubilation to remember that November 
in 1918 when we almost won a great 
Almost, but not quite. And when that 
day comes again and we pay homage 
1ose Americans who fell in 1941, 1942, 
1d 19— I know not what; let us not 
those other great Americans who died 
1918, who died that we might 
chance. And, by the grace of 
trong right arm, let us keep 
10se who won for us this sec- 
us see to it that this time 
what they started so well. 
that this conflict does not 
»-called armistice—another 
! between wars. Let us, in 
hat great day comes, temper our 
a little sclemn reflection on 
re the fallen, then and now; 
the rejoicing find a moment 
» awful responsibility to them 
that is our American destiny 

ne 

>, will pass away. But when 
to come will depend as 
of us who are here now as 
*r Americans who are at this 
iw and dying far away. Never 
history has the home front 
nt as it is today. Never 
mortal war from which there 
urning back, no compromise, only life 
\ never before, I say, has such wa 
1veloped so vast a portion of the inhabited 
Never before has the fighting man 
so utterly dependent on the farm and 
back hom« We have a job of trans- 
1d supply all around the world that 
res imagination. The enemy fights 
ly short interior lines of commu- 
and supply radiating from Berlin 
We fight on endless exterior 
McKeesport, from Pittsburgh, 
idustrial and shipping centers of 
to all the corners of the earth. 
rain and transport the men. In 
have to make and transport 
es to ships; almost every- 


sometimes 


But one thing I 
The days of peace 


Witd O! 


water 


uc 


iat the men who are 
e willingly giving 
dy given their lives. 
y others never again 
Among those 
profit, wage 





centrations of management and labor. 
make this statement in the full knowledge 
that many Army-Navy “E” pennants fly from 
plants in this section, and that this section 
hes already set many production records. 

Away beck in May—when I was first invited 
to this gathering by Congressman We!ss—the 
one millionth bomb had already been turned 
out by the Christy Park Works of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., an affiliate of United States 
Steel. Other plants in this section have made 
phencmenal records in their effort to in- 
crease war production. Still mecre records 
will be made in the future. 

But even though this section deserved 
nothing but praise—and in all sincerity it 
deserves much praise—it would still be perti- 
nent to ask, in the name of the men who 
are fighting and dying and the many that 
are to follow: Is it not possible to increase 
production still more? 

Just recently I read a weighty and scholarly 
analysis of some of the factors which are 
supposed to be retarding production. It was 
not biased in any preconceived direction—it 
did not set out to prove a particular thesis. 
Its sole aim was to learn what factors re- 
tarded production. 

Without going into any involved statistics, 
I can tell you that it arrived at three gen- 
eral conclusions, two major and one minor, 
which are familiar to all of u Despite the 
fact that we have all heard them before, 
I think you would be interested to hear them 
repeated. In doing so I do not endorse them 
as sound conclusions. I don’t know whether 
they are or not. But if they are I believe 
they are problems which can and must be 
solved 

First was reluctance on the part of labor 
to make an all-out effcrt and sacrifice, be- 
cause it believed that management wou!d not 
make a like sacrifice. In addition, labor was 
demanding an increased voice in war produc- 
tion as the price of increased effort. 

Second, and equally important, was the 
lissatisfaction of management over profits, 
and the fear that labor’s gains were of such 
growing magnitude that they threatened the 
very existence of management itself. 

These were the two major findings of fac- 
tors which are retarding production 

The third was a distrust among groups of 
both management and labor of certain ele- 
ments of our war leadership, particularly of 
so-called “brass hats.” 

Now these objections and protests are all 
valid and understandable, according to the 
angle from which they are viewed. Labor's 
omplaints are perfectly logical to labor, and 
management's to management 

But there are other parties in interest in 
this country. There are millions of restless, 
anxious people who have no part in labor- 
management conflict. And there is another 
interested party who will not understand any 
of these causes of disaffection and delay and 
will look upon them only with scorn and 
contempt. The American soldier, sailor, cr 
marine who is now fighting and dying that 
we may live, can ask, can demand, the best 
we've everything we’ve got. In the! 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard alone, 
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I | that the price must be paid in prolongation 


of this agony of war, and ultimately in Amer- 
ican blood. 

Realizing this truth, I believe that man- 
agement and labor can and will put aside all 
complaints between themselves and between 
each other, forgetting that they are members 
of a faction, and remembering only that they 
are loyal Americans embarked together on a 
perilous journey. I am told that our pro- 
duction of war materials can be increased by 
20 to 25 percent, without increasing hours 
of labor or reducing profits. This is not an 
idle statement. It is based on reports to 
me both by production officials and workers 
themselves. It can be achieved by an in- 
crease in management efficiency, by a reduc- 
tion in worker absenteeism, by a decrease 
in defective workmanship, industrial acci- 
dents, and stoppages. We are bound to have 
material shortages. Perhaps many of you 
have had them already. But many of you 
have not. And when the materials are at 
hand we can, I am certain, get faster, better 
production with the manpower we have. A 
25-percent increase in producticn would be 
equal to adding an army of millions of ad- 
ditional trained workers. Such an addition 
would be a telling blow to our enemies, bring- 
ing nearer the day when “This, too, shall pass 
away,” and we can address ourselves to the 
problems of peace. 

As to the so-called “brass hats,” let me tell 
you a story which has just been brought back 
from the Pacific by Lt. Merritt Williams, 
chaplain of the aircraft carrier Wasp, mor- 
tally stricken by three Japanese torpedoes. 

Chaplain Williams was the third last man 
to go over the side when the Wasp was aban- 
doned. As he helped the men to leave the 
ship, he looked into the water below him 
and saw a second-class seaman in danger of 
drowning. The seaman obviously did not 
know how to swim. Suddenly another man 
swam to the rescue, removing his life-jacket 
and giving it to the struggling enlisted man. 
The man who performed this rescue was not 
merely a “brass hat” but the son of a “brass 
hat”—Commander John Greenslade, son of 
Vice Admiral Greenslade, commander in 
chief, western sea frontier. 

There are many other such examples. But 
most poignant of all, to me, is the fact that 
our war leaders often have a bigger personal 
stake in this war than those who are so free 
with criticism; I like to say who are “over- 
preduced on faultfinding.” 

Our Commander in Chief, the President, 
has four sons in the service. Vice Admiral 
S. M. Robinson, head of the Navy’s procure- 
ment program, has a son who is a wary prison- 
er of the Japanese. Vice Admiral Royall In- 
gersoll, commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet, 
has lost a son in action. Rear Admiral Oscar 
Spears can point to a service flag with two 
gold stars. There are many, too many, others, 
and the list will grow as the war continues. 

And while talking about our war leaders, I 
want to pay my respects to a truly great man, 
the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War. Secretary Stimson is a man of great 
and courageous intellect. He has known 
many high honors, but I can assure you that 
he has but one ambition, one purpose, one 
goal in life—to win this war and win it 
quickly. I count myself fortunate in being 
associated with him, and I count our country 
fortunate in having the benefit of his serv- 


my own case, I have no defense to 
But if anyone calls me a “brass hat,” 
juld like to say that this is my third 
and the only one which I did not »snter 
And I some- 

vas again—grousing about the 

s and the top kick, and fight- 
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brass hats, industry, and government in gen- 
eral. We are, all of us, on trial before the 
American people. Americans are, by nature, 
a very practical and hard-headed race. They 
are not attracted by abstract theories of gov- 
ernment, or strategy, or economics, or any- 
thing else. They have just one test for every- 
thing: Does it work? And that is the test in 
which you and I—the admirals, the workers 
in the factories, the soldiers and sailors on 
the firing line—are being judged today. 

And much will depend upon whether that 
judgment is favorable or unfavorable. The 
one thing we can be sure of in the post-war 
world is that it will be a world of change. 
And those who don’t measure up now to the 
standards of the American people are the 
ones who are going to be on the receiving end 
of these changes. 

Does it work? We all know one group that 
has lived up to that tough-minded question. 
That group is the fighting men of the United 
States—the citizens in uniform—who have 
been out there taking it for the past i1 


months. They haven't always been success- 
ful. They have taken some pretty hard blows 


on occasion. So far as the Navy is concerned, 
we've lost more ships and more men than we 
have lost in all the other wars in which 
America has participated put together. But 
in victory or defeat, the fighting courage of 
the American soldier and sailor—from en- 
listed men in the ranks to the admirals on 
the bridge—has met the highest standards of 
our traditions. 

I wish I could say the same for the rest 
of *te country with the same certainty. 
The best description that we can give of the 
situation is that the evidence is not yet all 
in and the jury has still to give its verdict. 
I think it’s about time that those of us who 
are worrying about the post-war world— 
and I guess that includes pretty nearly all 
of us—stopped to think about what that 
verdict may be. If management sincerely be- 
lieves that the American economic system 
as we know it is worthy of survival, man- 
agement must prove it—prove it by the only 
proof the American people will accept—by 
making it work better and better in this 
hour of national emergency. If American 
labor wishes to achieve in the post-war world 
the position of importance in the political 
councils and economic life of our country 
to which it believes it is entitled, it must 
show itself worthy of that place in the only 
way the American people will accept—by 
turning to and giving the preservation of 
our country that selfless devotion which does 
not worry about what others are giving, but 
only what further efforts one can make one- 
self. 

As I say, that goes for all of us. If our 
military and naval systems don’t work, they 
can expect to be changed. If our Govern- 
ment set-up doesn’t function efficiently, the 
people will demand its alteration. And it’s 
up to you in labor, you in management, we 
who are in the Government, and the men 
who are commanding cur fighting forces, to 
prove by our own actions our right to sur- 
vival. 

This is a tough standard of measurement. 
But this is a tough world we live in: a world 
in which we see everyday the collapse of 
old ideas, the believing of social strata, the 
rise of new powers, and the fall of ancient 
capitals. And in this tough world—this 
world of struggle and change—there is only 
one standard for survival. Will it work? 

Gentlemen, so far as the American system 
is concerned, the answer is in your hands. 

In conclusion let me thank you for this 
privilege, this opportunity to talk face to face 
with the men who make the things that 
we in Washington talk about. I have seen 
some heartening sights in this great indus- 
trial district today. I have seen strong, 
proud, self-reliant Americans toiling in the 
glow of the furnaces. In the roar of the 


factories I hear the rhythm of America’s 
marching feet trampling out the grapes of 
wrath. I feei better, 

Perhaps I feel too good. And I am im- 
pelled to caution you that our part of this 
war has just begun. There is a long hard 
road stretching beyond this Armistice Day 
to that other day when we will celebrate, 
God willing, not an armistice but a victory. 
With discipline, devotion and the totai con- 
centration of our mighty force we can do it 
and save years of bleeding and anguish. Our 
war aim is simple—the utter destruction of 
the power of the Axis. Our peace alm is vast 
and majestic—to pay our debt to those who 
fell in 1917 and 1918; to nobly finish what 
they so nobly commenced. 





Armistice Day Address 
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HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
here a copy of an address which I de- 
livered in the city of New Orleans on 
Armistice Day at the city hall: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, just 
a few days before I left Washington I had 
occasion to go to Arlington to the grave of 
the Unknown Soldier. I stood in front of 
the grave in meditation and deep thought, 
and I believe that had the marble slab been 
removed and had the unknown soldier been 
allowed to speak from the grave, I wonder if 
he would not have looked at me and looked 
at the American people and have said, “Have 
I died in vain?” I, too, wonder whether he 
died in vain. I, too, wonder whether you 
men who came back from over there 24 years 
ago, fought in vain. I wonder if those 
friends and buddies and relatives whom you 
left behind in Flanders fields, who will 
never come back to this side, gave their lives 
in vain. . 

You were told then that you were fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy. You 
were told then that you were fighting to 
make the world safe for all and yet today we 
have the greatest totalitarian governments 
that civilization has ever known. 

When the last gun was fired on November 
11, 24 years ago, you thought you had wiped 
out dictators, you thought you had made 
the world safe for democracy. Armistice 
Day then didn’t mean what you know it 
really means now. What Armistice Day 
really meant, it now is apparent, was a tem- 

orary halting of the fighting to let the dic- 
tators get hold, to reprepare themselves 
again and challenge our rights to live—be- 
cause somebody back home didn’t finish the 
job that you men did over there. 

And to the American people, to you, I say 
that if we don’t finish the job which our 
men are doing on the far-flung corners of 
the world today, if we do not keep faith with 
the men of Bataan and Corregidor, if we 
do not uphold the men who have landed in 
Africa, then I say to you, let us abolish 
Armistice Day forever because it is a mock- 
ery. It is a mockery to celebrate something 
that we didn’t win; it is a mockery to say 
that we made the world safe for democracy 
when we aliow such governments as those 
headed by Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito 
to rise up and challenge our rights to live. 
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We may win the world, we may win this 
war, but it will all have been in vain if we 
do not win the peace that is to come. And 
when I say win the peace, I mean that we 
must have a peace dictated, not by any other 
nation, but by the nation that is winning 
this war. The peace that is to follow must 
be dictated by America and the peace that is 
to be preserved must be preserved by America. 

I hope the day will never dawn that we shall 
see again such foolhardy, stupid disarmament 
plans as we witnessed in the last war. To the 
everlasting credit of the American Legion, 
they fought for preparedness, but a compla- 
cent American public wouldn’t listen and a 
complacent American Congress wouldn't lis- 
ten. We must maintain the greatest armed 
forces after the war that we have ever main- 
tained in a peacetime. If we had been prop- 
erly prepared, if we had had a large enough 
standing army, Hitler would not have dared 
raise his head—he would have been afraid 
to. That is the position we must take after 
this war. 

Of course, there is a good neighbor policy. 
We will be good neighbors not only to Cen- 
tral and South America, but to the peoples 
of all the world. We will be good neighbors, 
whether some pecple like it or not, but the 
only way we can be the good neighbor to cer- 
tain dictators is with the muzzle of a gun at 
their faces. I agree with the first Roosevelt 
that we must speak softly but carry a big 
stick. 

This war, 
people’s war. 


it has often been said, is a 
I have said on many occasions 
that this is not the Army’s war, nor the 
Navy’s war. This is your war and my war, 
and because it is our war we have the right 
to say something about how it is conducted. 
I disagree with the gentleman who resents 
criticism. The right to criticize is an Ameri- 
can’s right. When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written, the right to criticize 
was written into it. If we are going to supply 











our own bodies and our own blood to win 
this war, I think we have a right to have 
something to say about it. May God hold 
back the dawn of the day that a seal shall 
be placed on the lips of America. 

Shortly after Wendell Willkie returned to 


this country from England, sometime ago, I 
had occasion to be present when he tcld a 





story about London’s Lambert Walk, which 
impressed me greatly. He described those 
people living there in the slums of the J 
so undernourished that they are physically 


smaller than the ordinary p< 
young girls without teeth fri 
Mr. Willkie made the obser tl 
certain these people could not be ir 
economic condition than the} 
present time, and yet they were 
the denouncement of the totalitariar 
tries, because they felt it w their war and 
they wanted to fight it, and he aptly put 
it, “they wanted the right to gripe 

choose to.” 

And that’s what we want. When your 
Congress does not do a job, it i 
your right, but your duty to replac 
man in there who doesn’t do a good job 
does not do what you think he s] 
It is your right to criticize th vernment 
and the _ elected ofici \ ] 
should not Americans be allowed to criti 
the conduct of the war of the people? 

America has got t 
are a complacent people. We are an : 
people, but victories are not won with affabil- 
ity. We have got to hate with an undy 
hatred. We have got to hate 
anything, which is attempting to destroy our 
way of life, which is gnawin t r f 
democracy and the American way, we mu 
hate, to win. 

We have heard it said so many times that 
our liberty was pu sed with bl th it 
has become almost a hackneyed expression. 
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Just the same, 
we wouldn't be here today if those who have 
gone before us hadn’t been ready to give 
their lives. We are fighting for the right of 
self-determination, not only for ourselves, but 
for all humanity. The days of isolation are 
gone—we cannot live apart from our brothers 
on the other continents. The airplane and 
the wireless have annihilated space. No more 
do we fight wars after the peace is signed, as 
happened at Chalmette which is almost with- 
in hearing distance of my voice. We know 
what is happening in every country of the 
world almost as soon as it happens. We are 
close to all other people and we have got to 
hate those people who are trying to tear down 
what we are building up. Don't let those 
men who died before us feel that they died 
in vain. Keep faith with them. 

As I strains of that beautiful 
taps coming across the park today, I couldn't 
help but think of poor fallen France, who, if 
the news dispatches are correct, is lifting her 
bloody head skyward again, and has risen in 
revolt, because Americans and the French 
i so much in common. We have fought 

by side and, thank God, today 
with us again to restore 
let the French people 
et the Belgians down; we 
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They look to us for salvation 
> must give it to them or else this Arm- 
Day is needless and a mockery. 
think the most beautiful words in the 
ar Spangled Banner are the “land of the 
me of the brave,” because they 
Not so much the “home of 
ause other peoples are brave. 
y r enemies are brave, they are coura- 
ecus They are misled and fighting under a 
1 n, duped by their leaders, but 
I much prefer the beautiful 
nportant phrase, “the land of the 
of the free,” the land 
i go to the church we want; the 
an speak as we wish to speak; 
the land where we can live without fear. 
the “home of the brave” 
rica alone, is the “land of 
to us to keep it free. It 
t our rights that we may 
only the “home of the 
a far more important, again 
I say to you, the “land of the free.” 
nt t ll 1 closing a little story 
some time ago in 
Washington from a lady in Virginia. It came 
fter ! {f legislation in prepared- 
d the Presi- 
the most scath- 
Vile names. And 
to that lady and this is what I said: 
y answer I can give to 
tonight, when you 
the s f your bed and pray, if 
heavenward and 
( that vou live 1 a country that 
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As Jefferson 
must be watered 
the blood of patriots.” 
We have had to water that tree again and 
again in order tit might live. I hope that 
the future will bring, not an Armistice Day 
celebration, not day of temporary ce ssa- 


tion of hostilities, but a day of complete sur- 
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render of our enemies, not another armistice, 
but permanent capitulation of the foes of 
“the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

We must wipe them off the face of the 
earth and arm ourselves to keep them off the 
face of the earth. 





Hint to Housewives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JESSIE SUMNER 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, now that Washington has become a 
mail-order house with a monopoly on 
essentials, standard-household equip- 
ment should include a fountain pen for 
writing your Congressman. 

One year ago, at the President’s re- 
quest, MacLeish’s Office of Facts and 
Figures issued a report to the Nation pro- 
claiming: 

Unless we experience droughts of unpar- 
alleled severity or divert products to war 
uses we are not likely to carry ration cards 
in this war— 


Adding characteristically— 
The abundance of 1941 was planned. 


Since then no drought, no act of God, 
no farm bloc has thwarted the planning. 
Farmers have sweated and brought forth 
bumper crops. But definitely there is 
food rationing. 

We Americans will, of course, live on 
our blubber rather than not win. Still 
you homemakers know that people can 
work up more steam on square meals. 
A meat packers recent pamphlet notifies 
us that more than half of their products 
are being shipped to England. All right, 
you say, but if it is good policy to keep 
Britain in the war by giving them food, 
it would also be good to accumulate 
enough mouth-watering edibles’ to 
tempt France and other fallen peoples 
to come along with us, food being the 
way to a man’s heart in any language. 

Besides, feeding the growing genera- 
tion which will have to pay the cost of 
this war is almost as important as feed- 
ing those who may die to win it. Be- 
fore letting Government confine your 
children to a reducing diet, you had bet- 
ter shop about for ways to increase the 
national food supply. Washington seems 
to be mad at the farmers nowadays. 
One who exposes manhandling of farm 
problems is called “corny” by sophisti- 
cates. So perhaps you should take a 
personal civic interest in the national 
gardening. 

You know from your reading that agri- 
culture is hard up for farm help. That 
even key men with families have been 
drafted from many Midwestern farms, 
men who cannot be replaced by girls and 
youngsters—farming is still a back- 
breaking business and modern farming 
requires high mechanical skill. You 
know that low price ceilings on farm 
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products, while they may cut the cost of 
a@ movie or two from your day’s shop- 
ping, prevent the farmers from supply- 
ing you with food. You have already 
heard that, because of such restrictions, 
farmers are selling for meat dairy cows 
which ought to be kept on the farms to 
be milked and reproduced. 

You know, too, that W. P. B. rules on 
manufacture of corn pickers and other 
equipment are shackling farm production. 
I will introduce you to one farmer—by 
no means the only one in the same pre- 
dicament—who is prevented from raising 
$25,000 worth of little steers he hoped to 
fatten as usual by letting them feed on 
unpicked corn in his cornfield—just be- 
cause W. P. B. will not let him have 
the few hundred rods of barbed wire 
which would keep the cattle in his field 
($25,000 worth of roasts and steaks is a 
lot of eating). 

Worse is stilltocome. Gasoline ration- 
ing rules seems not bad in Washington, 
where you can go most anywhere on 4 
gallons, and when that runs out hop a 
streetcar or taxi for unlimited riding. 
The same rules applied to country areas 
of the Midwest where distances are so 
much greater, where there are neither 
streetcars nor taxis, where 4 gallons will 
not take a farmer to the town and back 
where he has to buy parts for his ma- 
chinery suddenly broken, are a bonanza 
for Berlin. There is no gas shortage in 
the Midwest, but these rules go into effect 
December 1. 

Now you might just dismiss all this as 
a “hick” problem which is not your prob- 
lem—except for your recollection that 
when Russia liquidated the farmers, Rus- 
sia became the nakedest, hungriest nation 
of our time. You know that a farmer 
can always dig up a few potatoes for 
himself and his family. It is not he and 
his who will be needing smaller sized 
clothes—but you and yours. 

What can you do? Plenty—without 
comforting Hitler or Hirohito who thrive 
on uncorrected United States mistakes. 
It is you girls who can put the pressure 
on Government to take the pixies out of 
our planning. 

Chief planners seem to be professors 
like R. V. Gilbert, Chief Economist of Of- 
fice of Price Administration, whose book 
advocates this indigestible concoction: 
unlimited spending by Government to 
the extent of taking over banks, many 
businesses, and farms. 

This plan the professors label “New 
Deal” and maybe the resemblance to 
communism is accidental. Maybe the 
current liquidation of farming is unin- 
tenticnal. Maybe, indeed, this is not the 
planning referred to in the Office of Facts 
and Figures report. But surely it is ap- 
parent to vigilant housekeepers that the 
time has come to clean the mental attics 
of W. P. B. and O. P. A. 

If you live in a city district your Con- 
gressman may imagine that you are anti- 
farmer and ardent for rash rationing— 
some people are. If so, better disillusion 
him. Take your fountain pen out of the 
broom closet. Send your honorable Rep- 
resentative a note politely asking him to 
help clip the red tape that binds the 
farmers and, while he is at it, help snip 








off the pink professors who bloom in 
Office of Price Administration and War 
Production Board. 

Strange as it may seem, a Congressman 
loves hearing from his constituents. 
Yours may show his appreciation by 
sending you a free copy of a war cook- 
book, issued by the Government, telling 
er how to cook food you can no longer 

uy. 





Administration Has Discovered New Way 
to Handicap Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will shortly outline to 
the farmers of this country what is ex- 
pected of them in the way of producing 
food and other agricultural products dur- 
ing the coming crop year. Everything in- 
dicates that our requirements for 1943 
are going to be greater than they were 
this year when our agricultural produc- 
tion, due in part to a favorable season, 
was the largest in our history. One 
would think that in view of this great 
increase in production which the farmers 
of this country will be asked to make, 
that the Federal Government would do 
everything possible to assist them. Yet, 
when one surveys the record of the past 
year and the contemplated program for 
the coming year, he might be justified in 
thinking that a deliberate attempt was 
being made to cut down production and 
to systematically wreck and destroy agri- 
culture in this country. 

I need not remind you of how our 
Federal labor policies and the Selective 
Service have robbed farmers of their 
manpower or how the policies of this Ad- 
ministration on agricultural prices are 
slowly forcing many farmers out of busi- 
ness. It is doubtful if anything can be 
done to repair the damage already caused 
by these policies. 

I do want to bring to your attention, 
however, the fact that the current policy 
with reference to the rationing of gaso- 
line for use by farm trucks bids fair to 
complete the job of wrecking American 
agriculture already so well begun by the 
policies above mentioned. 

Agriculture in the Middle West is all 
on a mechanized basis. This is espe- 
cially true of the States between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A great majority of the farms in 
my district are entirely motorized. The 
farmers have no horses and no horse- 
drawn equipment. They are dependent 
entirely upon gasoline and motor vehicles 
and although it is practically impossible 
for them to get replacements, they are 
doing the best they can with the equip- 
ment which they now possess. Now 
comes gasoline rationing, administered 
out of Detroit, Mich. i am going to 








Point out how this is working out, not in 
my own language but in the language of 
dirt farmers who are Still trying to pro- 
duce the food and fiber needed in this 
country, even under the terrific handi- 
caps which have been imposed upon 
them. 

The following letters and telegrams 
are typical of many others which have 
been received in my office this week: 


ELKHART, KANS., November 17, 1942. 
Farmers are up in arms. Gasoline ration- 
ing will sabotage the farms and livestock 
ranches of the Middle West. Mass meeting 
of several hundred farmers and businessmen 
this afternoon protesting asinine set-up of 
gasoline rationing. Positively agricultural 
pursuits and stock feeding will be demoral- 
ized. Farmers have cooperated in past to 
fullest extent and are 100 percent for the 
war effort but are very indignant over meas- 
ures that will sabotage their share of war 
activity. We beseech you to work with us to 
save our farmers from disaster that is inevita- 
ble under present program. 
A. E. Smiru, Chairman. 
T. H. Harrorp, Secretary. 


CLAriin, Kans., November 18, 1942. 

I farm 480 acres in Barton County, 400 in 
cultivation. Run 50 head cattle, 20 head hogs, 
350 chickens, 6 milk cows. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has allotted me 148 
gallons truck gas for year 1943. This is re- 
duction 60 percent under last year and is not 
enough to do business. What recourse do I 
have. 

LOWELL E. Fox. 


OFFERLE, KANs., NOvember 18, 1942. 
Gas ration as set up for this part of coun- 
try will wreck agricultural production and 
marketing. Adjustments must be made to 
save the country collapse on production and 
supporting the war effort. You must do your 
part for postponing ration. 
OFFERLE Co-op GRAIN AND SUPPLY Co. 
Lioyp SPIveY. 


WELLINGTON, Kans., November 16, 1942. 

We wish to call to your attention the seri- 
ousness of the way General Order ODT 21 is 
going to cripple Sumner County agriculture 
by the reduction of mileage and gas for farm 
trucks. The large majority requested a con- 
servative minimum of need and are being re- 
duced 40 to 80 percent. Examples: (1) 
Farmer requested 4,000 miles, 448 gas, received 
1,600 miles, 180 gas for entire year. (2) Re- 
quest 6,000 miles, 590 gas, received 3,000 
miles, 300 gas for entire year. (3) Requested 
3,100 miles, 200 gas; received 1,240 miles, 80 
gas for entire year. Can furnish lot more 
cases if you desire. This is causing more 
unrest and dissatisfaction than the loss of 
manpower, as the farmers are doing their best 
to produce the meats and foods needed for 
the war and it cannot be done with this re- 
duction on farm trucks, Please take this up 
with the proper authority that it may be 
straightened out before the farmers seil out 
or go to defense plants. If we can do more 
please notify. 

R. L. PATTERSON, 
President, Sumner County Farm Bureau, 


ANTHONY, KANS., November 17, 1942. 
Production effort and morale Harper 
County farmers sabotaged by bungiing Office 
Defense Transportation Order 21. Farmers at 
present afraid to continue or increase pro- 
duction. No pleasure driving done by farm- 
ers in trucks. If control necessary should be 
administered locally. 
C. H. HOSTETLER, 
Chairman Harper County 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
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ELKHART, Kans., November 7, 1942. 
Rep. Ciirrorp Hops, 
Garden City, Kans. 

GENTLEMEN: I earnestly implore you to use 
your influence on behalf of the farmer as 
to the gas ration. Iam only one small farmer 
and I am a patriot above all else. I speak 
the sentiment of 75 percent of the farmers 
of this section when I say the intended 
rationing of gasoline and the ruthless re- 
strictions placed upon farm trucks. We, the 
farmers of this Nation, have produced larger 
crop yields under greater handicaps than 
have ever before been produced. But if there 
are such restrictions as gas rationing and re- 
strictions upon farm trucks we will be forced 
to abandon farming. 

I can safely say that if these two restric- 
tions are placed upon the farmer there will 
be a full third reduction in farming in this 
county. Neither of these two restrictions 
is necessary and the farmers know it. We 
are willing and will submit to any necessary 
rationing that will help win this war but 
we do not feel that anything that hinders 
production should be tolerated. 

Respectfully, 
EARL DARNALL. 





STAFFORD, KAns., November 10, 1942 
Representative CLirrorp Hope, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I live in the part of Kansas that 
is highly mechanized and am farming and 
raising stock. Like a great many of my neigh- 
bors, I have no horses and use my pick-up 
truck to haul feed, fix fence, and other tasks 
too numerous to mention. My land also is 
in three locations, a considerable distance 
apart, which makes me use more gasoline 
than I otherwise would do 

Under the allotment of gasoline given me 
by the Office of Defense Transportation I 
cannot continue to operate anyways near 
capacity. Likewise, I cannot qualify for more 
gasoline unless I carry a greater tonnage than 
I have been carrying every trip I make. And 
to do this I would have to throw on dirt or 
some other weight needlessly. Unless some 
provision is made to relieve this condition I 
and a majority of farmers in that region ex- 
tending from the Flint Hills into Colorado, 
and from Southern Texas into the Dakotas, 
will be forced to cut our operations drasti- 
cally. To produce less meats, grains, and 
other products of which there is an increasing 
demand for war needs. 

If there is anything you can do to relieve 
this situation, please do it as we are begin- 
ning to be alarmed as each “Certificate of 
War Necessity” comes cut from 25 to 75 per- 
cent of what each applicant had been using 
and the majority cut 50 percent or more. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARION MATHER 


Forp, KAns., November 14, 1942, 
Hon, Cuiirrorp R. Hope, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I am seeking advice. I received 


my truck registration certificate. For th 
first and second quarters I am allowed 32 and 
42 gallons of gasoline, respectively I am 
feeding around 90 head of cattle, caring for 


them at two different places, lone handed, 
these places being 6 miles apart; I farm 6 


quarters of land several miles apart; I do not 
own a team and do ail of my feed hauling 
with truck. You can see that it will be im- 
possible for me to give daily care to my stock 


on 10 or 12 gallons of gasoline a month dur- 
ing the winter with an old truck. I 
allowed 70 gallons for the quarter inciudir 
My farm land 


am 


the harvest and work season 

is separated by 10 miles, part of my grain 
must be hauled 12 miles to the nearest t 

I use nearly the 70 galions allowed me for 
the quarter in 1 week during harvest sea- 


on. I signed up for 5,000 miles | y 
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my actual mileage. I was cut to 1,750 maxi- 
mum miles per year, presumably because I 
could not sign up for capacity load on the 
5,000 miles, but anyone who knows anything 
about farming could surely see that a farmer 
cannot carry a full load on return trips. I 
am wondering—shall I sell out or is there any 
chance of me being able to secure the neces- 
sary gasoline to carry on my work with any 
degree of satisfaction. 

We are terribly handicapped with a lack of 
machinery and labor, but we can get by, for 
a while at least, by repairing old and adding 
extra hours of work and using women, but it 
seems to me that if gasoline is taken from us 
that this is the last straw, and we are prac- 
tically being driven to the wall and will just 
have to quit trying to carry on. 

Since you are on the field, and know what 
is going on, I would like to have your advice 
in the matter and I will have to do something 
soon in regard to the cattle, as you know 
winter is upon us and they must be taken 
care of or sold. I would appreciate an imme- 
diate reply. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER EARNS. 





Mining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I include a radio 
broadcast delivered by Mr. Lane W. 
Hildreth, who is in charge of War Pro- 
duction Board’s Mining Machinery Sec- 
tion and Mr. George E. Stringfellow, vice 
chairman of Manufacturers’ Division of 
the American Mining Congress and vice 
president of Thos. A. Edison, Inc., of 
West Orange, N. J. 


ANNOUNCER. Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen Tonight we have the pleasure of 
bringing to you some straight-from-the- 
shouider information from two men well 
qualified on a subject of vital importance 
to us in the West—mining—meeting here 


in Salt Lake City this week in the American 
Mining Congress. With them are representa- 
tives of the Federal Government whose job 
is to help the mining industry. Mr. George 
E. S chairman of Manufac- 


ngfellow, vice 


K wr 





Division of the American Mining Con- 

! nd vice president of the Thos. A. Edi- 

j of West Orange, N. J., is going to 

ask 1e questions of Mr. Lane W. Hildreth, 

wk in charge of the War Production 

Boerd Minit Machinery Section of the 

Mining Divisio Mr. Stringfellow, will you 
take over? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Thank you, Mr. An- 

nouncer. My part on this program is to ask 


Hildreth some questions which you, your- 
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Mr. Hr_preTH. We all know that this coun- 
try is facing a critical shortage of most 
minerals. Now that seems strange, especially 
to you men and women in the mining coun- 
try who see your mining industry operating 
at a faster pace than ever before. Yet the 
fact is that we are not making as many guns 
and airplanes and ships and tanks as we 
would like to do because we simply do not 
have the material. It is material we need 
and you people listening to me tonight are 
the ones who supply the lion's share of this 
country’s mineral production. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Yes, Mr. Hildreth, I 
think we all realize the seriousness of ma- 
terial shortages, but I am not so sure we are 
clear on the reason for it. How would you 
explain that? 

Mr. HrivprREeTH. There is just one answer. 
War production is chewing up metal in mak- 
ing munitions at a rate faster than any of us 
ever dreamed was possible. The United 
States industrial machine is, by far, the 
greatest in the world, but cur peacetime pro- 
duction of automobiles and refrigerators and 
machinery were nothing compared to the mil- 
lions of pieces of fighting equipment we are 
producing today. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. What does that mean in 
terms of metal needs? 

Mr. HicpreTH. Do you remember, Mr. 
Stringfellow, that in 1932 we used 400,000 
tons of copper? In 1939 we used 800,000 tons. 
But this year, to feed our war-production in- 
dustry, we need nearly 3,000,000 tons. And 
that does not include the many civilian 
products in which we would like to use 
copper if we had it. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Where are we going to 
get the additional copper? 

Mr. HILDRETH. Partly from increased im- 
ports, partly from scrap, but mostly from the 
men who are working in this country’s 
mines 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Are these copper figures 
representative of many other metals? The 
figures you just quoted sound pretty alarm- 
ing. 

Mr. HivpretH. Alarming; yes; it is, Mr. 
Stringfellow, unless we do something about 
it. But there are other metals just as short. 
Throughout the whole war industry we find 
all minerals being short of our needs to a 
greater or less degree. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Well, as I see it, then, 
we have three opportunities to increase sup- 
plies of critical metals: (1) Increased domes- 
tic production; (2) increased imports; and 
(3) imcreased recovery of scrap. 

Mr. HILDRETH. That’s right. But the big- 
gest and the most important thing we must 
do is to increase our own production. We 
can’t depend on foreign imports because the 
shipping situation is very perilous 

Mr. StTRINGFELLOW. Well, Mr. Hildreth, I 
guess I must ask you the obvious question: 
What can we do to increase our domestic 
production? 

Mr. HILDRETH. Plenty; and we are doing it, 
as the men and women listening to this pro- 
gram know. I think we might look at min- 
erals production this way. We have a three- 
way partnership between the miner, the mine 
operator, and the Government. The miner 
is the most important for he is the one who 
gets out the metal itself, and that’s what we 


need. But the miner can’t produce if the 
mine operator does not give him a place to 
work, tools, and machinery, smelters and 


refineries, and transportation to get the metal 
into war plants. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. That covers 
all right, but where does the 
come into this? 

Mr. HILpRETH. You have to realize 
business in this country has gone to 
Materials and manpower shortages, 
man 
for 


production 
Government 


that 
war. 
and 
y other probiems, have made it necessary 
the Government to take a hand in seeing 
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that every man in war production gets what 
he needs to make weapons. In this war effort 
only the necessary things survive and it is 
the Government’s job to keep necessary in- 
dustry running. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. You mean by that, I 
presume, such things as priorities, limitation 
orders, and conservation orders. 

Mr HitpreTH. Exactly. For example, Mr. 
Stringfellow, late last week the War Pro- 
duction Board granted the highest preference 
ratings for the purchase of mine repair and 
operating supplies to keep mines running at 
top production. Formerly, these highest rat- 
ings were used only for direct fighting equip- 
ment. Now, here’s the point: These high 
ratings were granted on the recommendation 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 
This action shows definitely that the Govern- 
ment considers the mining industry to be, in 
reality, the first war industry, and is doing 
everything in its power to see that you get 
what you need to produce at peak levels. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Yes; I see what you are 
getting at. 

Mr. HILDRETH. Today, at the session of the 
war metals mine conference, there was dis- 
tributed a new bocklet which covered this 
whole subject. It is called Federal Aids for 
War Mineral Production. This booklet tells 
exactly what the Government will do to help 
mineral production, and covers not only 
priority but loans for prospecting and mine 
development, purchasing arrangements, tech- 
nical, scientific, and engineering assistance. 
Copies of this book will be available for dis- 
tribution in about 2 weeks and you can get 
copies from regional War Production Board 
offices or from Bureau of Mines offices. 

Mr. StTrIncrettow. I saw a copy of the 
book, and I urge every person who owns a 
mine, or who has an interest in a mineral 
deposit to get a copy. He can see for him- 
self just how he can get the help he needs. 

Mr. HitpRETH. Then, Mr. Stringfellow, there 
is the tremendous problem of manpower. 
During several months this summer, our 
production of copper was over 5,000 tons a 
month under what it cculd have been if the 
men had been available to keep the mines 
going full blast. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Needing copper as badly 
as we do, certainly some solution must be 
found. 

Mr. HILDRETH. Yes, Mr. Stringfellow; Gov- 
ernment agencies know perfectly well that 
enough men must be permitted to work in 
the mines if we are going to get production. 
That is why the selective service is not draft- 
ing men who are needed in the mines. And 
that is also why the Army furloughed over 
5,000 men from active service several weeks 
ago. These furloughed soldiers had had ex- 
perience in mines so they were sent back to 
work in the mines where they were so badly 
needed. The most drastic thing you can do 
in wartime is to take men out of the Army, 
but this is what we did. I know of no more 
eloquent testimony to the importance of the 
mining industry in this war than that fact. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. What does this ail 
mean to the man who has spent his life 
working in the mines and who works there 


every day? How is he helping to win the 
war? 
Mr. HILprReTH. The striking force of our 


men in the field can be no greater than the 
job done ty miners in the West—the mining 
country of which Salt Lake City is the cen- 
ter. By keeping up his good work, by doing 
even more to step up production. I can’t 
say too often, or too strongly, that the miner 
is the man upon whom depends the whole 
war effort. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. We know perfectly well 
that there is no job in the whole war effort 
that is more important. Isn’t there some 
way to show what the miners’ work means 
in terms of fighting power? 








Mr. HitpretuH. Indeed there is. We all 
know that this is a war in the air and that 
without airplanes we can never win. One 
flight of 50 fighter planes in a 1-minute blast 
of its machine guns shoots away 7 tons of 
copper. To get this copper, 50 men, on 
the average, must work 1 day in a mine. 
Did these 50 men have anything to do with 
the way the war is going? What would have 
happened to those 50 planes if their am- 
munition had run out because of lack of 
copper? That’s life and death business, and 
it is the copper miner who is at the bottom 
of it. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. That certainly puts the 
miner and the boy at the front, side by side, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. HILDRETH. Yes, and the miner is also 
side by side with the man who makes the 
airplanes. One of the big flying fortresses, 
without which our successes in Africa this 
week would not be possible, uses all the 
copper that one man can mine in 84 hours. 
Yet, to build that bomber, 100,000 man-hours 
are needed. But you can’t build bombers 
without copper. No miner, no copper; no 
copper, no bomber. What this means is, 
you see, if the miner is prevented from doing 
this so that the copper is not available, a 
total of 100,000 man-hours are lost to war 
production. You just can’t get away from 
the fact that all war production—and this is 
a war of production—begins with the miner. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Those are tremendously 
powerful facts. Yet you speak mostly of 
copper. That isn’t the only metal in which 
we have a problem, is it? 

Mr. HILpRETH. By no means. I just hap- 
pened to have these copper examples at my 
finger tips. The same goes for most other 
metals, You can’t make brass for shells with- 
out zinc. You can’t make guns, or armor 
plate for tanks and ships without steel al- 
loys—-tungsten, chromium, molybdenum, 
manganese and the others. You can’t build 
submarines without lead. We need silver for 
airplanes, engine bearings and solder. We 
need quartz crystals for military radios. We 
need all the minerals that you find here in 
the West. Each one of them has a definite 
war use that it does better than any other 
substances. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Hildreth, you have 
told me enough to make me believe that every 
man listening to us tonight realizes that with- 
out an adequate supply of minerals we can- 
not win this war. 

Mr. HitpretH. That’s exactly right. And 
this country right here around Salt Lake 
City—ycou who are listening to us tonight— 
can make or break our minerals production. 
Either we produce the metals that will give 
us an invincible fighting machine or we must 
reconcile ourselves to many years of this hor- 
rible warfare. I have seen what you have 
done already, I know you can do more. It is 
only through your efforts, our efforts, the 
whole-hearted efforts of every American citi- 
zen, that we will make ourselves strong 
enough to resist murder and the slavery that 
comes to ail who fall before the barbarism of 
our enemies, 





Recognition for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing article by George Rothwell Brown, 
from the Chicago Herald-American: 


RECOGNITION FOR THE WEST 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


WASHINGTON, Nev. 11—Recent congres- 
sional elections have emphasized the para- 
mount necessity of giving greater recogni- 
tion to Members of the House from the States 
west of the Alleghenies in place of power 
and responsibility in the new House of 
Representatives. 

For 12 years under Democratic rule, from 
the speakership of John N. Garner to that of 
Sam Rayburn, the Central States, the Middle 
West, and the far West have been denied 
that influence in Congress to which the great 
importance of this huge geographical area in 
wealth, population, and industries entitles 
them. 

This discrimination against the West, and 
particularly the far West, pervades not only 
Congress, but extends to the whole Federal 
Government Establishment, including the 
United States Supreme Court and the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Nothing short of an overturn of the present 
Roosevelt New Deal administration can rem- 
edy the wrongs of ill-balance from which 
the immense western part of the Nation is 
suffering. 

But with the Republican Party coming 
within a hairsbreadth of control of the 
House of Representatives, something can be 
done after next January 3 in the popular 
branch of the National Legislature to give to 
the West its just deserts. 

This can be accomplished by the designa- 
tion of a greater number of Representatives 
from the Central, Middle Western, and Far 
Western States on the ir portant committees 
of the House. 

There will be between 225 and 250 new 
committee assignments to be made, so heavy 
have been the Democratic losses, coupled with 
the realinement of proportionate representa- 
tion between the 2 major parties. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties should see that the West is taken 
care of in a spirit of equity and fairness 

As the new House will be constituted, the 
East and South each will have 29 percent of 
the total representation. 

The central West will have 18 percent, the 
Middle West nearly 13 percent, and the far 
West, 11 percent. 

The Democrats will have 51 percent of the 
total representation of the whole House, and 
the Republicans and minor parties 49 per- 
cent. 

The Democratic representation will be dis- 
tributed 55 percent in the South, 22 percent 
in the East, 8 percent in the central West, 3 
percent in the Middle West, and 12 percent 
in the far West. 

The Republican disposition of its repre- 
sentation will be 3 percent in the South, 36 
percent in the East, 29 percent in the central 
West, 21 percent in the Middle West, and 11 
percent in the far West. 

As an example of existing inequities in 
House organization, take first the powerful 
Rules Committee, which controls the legis- 
lation that can reach the floor for debate and 
action. 

There is not a Republican member of that 
committee from west of the Mississippi, three 
being from the Central West and one from 
New York. 

On the great Way. and Means Committee, 
BrerTrRaNn W. GEARHART, Of California, is the 
only Republican member from west of Kan- 
sas, and the only Democratic member west 
of Oklahoma, KNurEe Hitz, of Washington, 
was defeated for reelection. The West needs, 
and it should have, far more adequate rep- 
resentation on this committee which drafts 
all taxation legislation. 

On the Appropriations Committee there is 
at present only one Republican member from 
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west of Nebraska, ALBERT E. Carter, of Cali- 
fornia, and only one Democratic member 
from west of Texas, Harry R. SHEPpPaRD, of 
California. 

On Foreign Affairs there is no Republican 
from west of South Dakota, and no Democrat 
from west of Wisconsin. 

Of the committees which are directing the 
war, the Republicans have no member on 
Military Affairs from west of Iowa, and the 
Democrats but one—JOHN M. COosTELLo, of 
California—west of Texas. 

On Naval Affairs Far West Republicans are 
more fortunate, having two members from 
California and one from Washington 





Wheat Is Not Feod According to the 
Government’s Interpretation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, focd will 
win this war—it has won every war in 
the history of mankind. Not a single 
exception to this inflexible rule can be 
found in history. 

In discussing what food is, the Govern- 
ment lists dairy products, beef, pork, and 
mutton, but at the same time does not 
classify the wheat farms as essential war 
industries. No greater blunder could be 
made. In trying to assign some sane 
reason for this exception as to wheat, 
there can be no explanation unless it be 
that at the moment we have a surplus of 
wheat. That is the best sign yet that we 
are going to win this war. If we hada 
surplus of 10,000,000,000 bushels we would 
win sooner. 

In the matter of our occupation 
north Africa, for the protection of t! 
French people and people everywher: 
struggling for a free government, we shall 
soon find that the supply of bread will 
do more to cement those people to us 
than any other factor. They are, I be- 
lieve, convinced that we seek no territory 
either in Africa or elsewhere, 
our occupancy is simply a plan of action 
to keep the Axis out and hem them in 
where the final overthrow of its lea 
‘will be possibie. 


ol 


but 


aers 


As fast as we drive the Axis Powers 
out of a country the first demand of 
the people there will be bread. Since 


do not condemn the people of the coun- 
tries of our enemies, but their leaders 
who have taken those governments from 
the people, we will be called upon to f 
them as well as the people in the 
tries of our Allies. 

Wheat is not as perishable other 
items of food which are classified as es- 
sential. The products of wheat can be 
shipped anywhere and refrigeration 
not necessary. When these products 
land, they contain the vital element of 
all human food. 

Let us look now to what is happening 
to the wheat farms of the United States. 
I quote the following article, We Still 
Have to Eat, by E. H. Taylor, appearing 


coun- 


iS 
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in the Saturday Evening Post, October | unprecedentedly favorable weather, and un- 


24, 1942: 


Advertisements of many farm auction 
sales have lately been appearing in country 
newspapers. Some of them begin: “I am 
being inducted into the Army and will sell 
at closing-out sale.” Others simply say, “I 
am having to quit farming.” These sales 
reflect the drain on farm manpower by high- 
wage war industries and selective-service 
quotas. They have an ominous meaning to 
American consumers, for they foreshadow 
reduced food production. 

A careful survey made recently in Kansas 
revealed that 3,600 farms would go wholly 
out of production next year and 10,300 par- 
tially, a total of 193,000 acres. The two 
major reasons assigned were selective service, 
52.2 percent, and the pull of war industries, 
35.2. Official inquiries reveal that this loss 
to farm production is typical of what is going 
on ali over the country. 

This grave threat to our food supply has 
been largely obscured by the loud fight over 
farm prices and parities in Washington. 
Prices have little to do with it and are not the 
remedy. They could be raised many times 
and still not enable farmers to outbid war 
industries for labor or keep men on the land 
when they have been put in class I-A. 

The trouble lies deeper—in the lack of any 
rational plan for distributing available man- 
power between the fighting forces, war in- 
dustries, and food production. All are essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of modern war. 
In our own case, ample food production is all 
the more vital because of the dependence 
upon us of the British and Russians and 
post-war plans for the relief of Nazi-de- 
spoiled Europe. Yet Washington policies 
have been singularly heedless of the two im- 
portant factors—men and machinery—re- 
quired to produce an adequate food supply. 

Between the close of 1939 and July 1, this 
year, 1,800,000 workers left the farms, the 
majority of them for the promised land of 
war industry. Another similar exodus oc- 
curred from the towns in rural areas. This 
migration, together with enlistments, had a 
double-edged significance when selective 
service quotas came to be filled. These 
quotas were based on population statistics 
already out of date for rural areas because of 
the withdrawal of so many men into war 
work. Draft boards have had to fill them by 
taking skilled farm workers and even operat- 
ing farmers 
Coupled with this pinch in manpower is a 


Grastic restriction in the supply of farm 
equipment For the 1942 manufacturing 
year the War Production Board allotted 


enough materials to manufacture only 83 
percent of the 1940 volume of farm imple- 
ments and machinery. For 1943 the amount 
has been cut to about one-third of the 1940 


total. Because of long delays and conflict, 

ing demands of war agencies, it is question- 

ab if even this meager amount can be 
ifactured 

This deprival hits at a vital point in farm 

production, for the trend in American agri- 

culture has been toward substitution of 


machinery for man labor. Save for a few 
crops, it is highly mechanized. This is what 
has enabled efficient Corn Belt farms to turn 
out an annual production per worker of 
19 


1129 tons of grain and 28.4 tons of live- 
stock and livestock products. Only trained 
working with modern power machinery, 
ccomplish such mass production. But 
Government policies have stripped farming 
of both 
Food shortages lie ahead unless this situ- 
ation is corrected. The present year’s rec- 
ord produc 13 percent above the next 
highest mark—1is no reason for complacency. 
It was due to a combination of wise planning, 


stinted work by men, women, and children 
on the farms. Also it was made possible by 
preparations going back 2 or 3 years by labor 
no longer as fully available and machinery 
older by a hard year’s wear. 

Great as this production was, it still is not 
encugh to meet all the demands. Meat is 
being rationed. The sale of canned fruits 
and vegetables has been restricted. Ration- 
ing of some dairy products is not improbable 
before long. It will be necessary next year 
to concentrate the limited farm production 
capacity on the most essential foods. 

Our margin of safety is wearing thin. As 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard recently 
warned, “A single year could change our food 
position from abundance to scarcity.” This 
danger should certainly spur action. The 
form of this action may be debatable, but 
the condition it needs to correct is not. It 
should end the present unrestrained compe- 
tition for manpower and materials and ap- 
portion them as fairly as possible according 
to actual needs. 


An Associated Press dispatch in the 
Washington Post of November 13 has 
this to say about the power of food: 

FOOD IS ALLIES’ BEST WEAPON IN ALGERIA 

ALLIED FoRCES HEADQUARTERS IN ALGERIA, No- 
vember 12.—American troops, dusty and 
weary, today settled down to guard Algeria 
against the Axis. 

Supplies will do more to cement good rela- 
tions than 20 Allied proclamations. More- 
over, throughout the dreary winter to come 
supplies will provide a promise to the en- 
slaved peoples of Europe what to expect when 
the Allied invasion of the continent begins. 


Unless wheat farms are put on the 
list of essential war industries, there will 
be a tremendous shortage of vital food in 
1943. Grain farming is a specialized in- 
dustry—practically all of the work being 
done by machinery. The mechanics are 
either in the Army or in war industries 
and very few are left on the farms to 
operate this machinery. 

The remedy is to have the Govern- 
ment declare grain farms as essential 
war industries and leave the labor neces- 
Sary to carry on farming operations on 
the farms. When draft boards are told 
that grain farming is not an essential war 
industry, boys are drafted regardless. 
The result is very well told in the above- 
quoted article. 

t will also be necessary to return to 
civilian life some of this farm labor that 
has already been drafted. These drafted 
farmers know the science of farming and 
the intricate business of keeping ma- 
chines in repair. ‘There is absolutely no 
sense in sending men back to the farm 
who have had no farming experience. 

You can imagine how some clerk in a 
drug store, whose business has been that 
of a soda jerker, would perform in at- 
tempting to operate a modern tractor or 
a combine. The talk of sending labor 
back to the farm is all nonsense unless 
those sent back are experienced and ex- 
pert farmers. 

If these moves can be made before 
spring seeding time, we can yet produce 
80 percent of last year’s production. 
Some farms are already out of business 
and will remain so during 1943. Many 
dairy herds and beef herds have been 
sold because of the labor shortage. 
These enterprises cannot be reestablished 
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in ahurry. It tock years to build these 
herds and it will take years to replace 
them. We can, however, stop this whole- 
sale loss of valuable farm production by 
acting now. Just two simple things will 
accomplish the desired results: 

First. A declaration by the Govern- 
ment that grain farms are essential war 
industries. 

Second. Keep the necessary farm labor 
where it is and return as much as can 
possibly be done within the next 4 
months. 





Stop! Look! Listen! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following poem 
written by Mr. Horace C. Carlisle: 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Every law of limitation 
Of the produce of the field 
Ought to, for the war’s duration, 
Without question, be repealed. 
We are headed for starvation 
If our food supply shall fail. 
Yea; the armies of our Nation, 
Without food cannot prevail. 


Limitation of the ages 

*Twixt which men can be employed, 
Floors and ceilings set on wages, 

By which progress is destroyed, 
Fixed by law upon the pages 

Of our books, should be repealed 
So that, while the World War rages, 

We'll not to starvation yield. 


Those, contending that the farmers 
Are the first line of defense, 
Aren’t hysterical alarmers; 
They are men of common sense, 
Though their warnings are not charmers, 
For such warnings give us dread, 
Useless will become their armors 
When our soldiers have no bread. 


We are sure to reap disaster 
If we fail to tend our farms— 
Nothing can bring failure faster 
Than starvation’s weird alarms— 
Rationing, the fierce forecaster 
Of the dangers just ahead, 
Is the prelude to a vaster 
Peace destroyer—lack of bread. 


We have ruthlessly been wasting 
What we should have set aside— 

We have foolishly been hasting 
Our own Nation’s suicide— 

As a people, we’ve been pasting 
Bandages upon our eyes— 

And today we're sadly tasting 
Hunger’s fears, which we despise. 





Yea, the law of limitation, 

Of all kinds, must be repealed, 
That all workers in the Nation 

May produce their greatest yield, 
To save us from desperation, 

’Neath the Stars and Stripes unfurled, 
And prevent annihilation 

Of the balance of the world. 

—Horace C. Carlisle. 








“Haves” and “Have Nots” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remark in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
a brief and comprehensive editorial from 
the Plainfield (N. J.) Courier News of 
November 17. 

This editorial is worthy of the atten- 
tion of every American-minded citizen, 
for it condenses into a paragraph or two 
the issues involved in the present war 
and the principle upon which the ensuing 
world peace must be foundationed. 

The editorial follows: 


“HAVES” AND “HAVE NOTS” 


Back in the days of propaganda warfare the 
spokesmen of Hitler and Mussolini used to 
make much of the plight of the “have not” 
nations, poor in natural resources and 
crowded to the economic wall by the “haves.” 

Of course, all these gentlemen wanted was 
a@ fairer distribution of the world’s wealth. 
So they said. 

And much sympathy was aroused in the 
democracies; sympathies that made the poli- 
cies of appeasement seem reasonable and 
just. 

All that is now water over the dam, as the 
world sees the Axis ideal of distribution in 
operation where the “haves” and the “have 
nots’’ reverse places. 

But still, as a writer in the New York Times 
remarks, the former “have” nations have, and 
the former “have not” nations still have not. 
He refers not to material goods, but to these: 

We have free speech. They have not. 

We have free thinking. They have not. 

We have free teaching. They have not. 

We have respect for religion. They have 
not. 

We have reverence for human dignity and 
personality. They have not. 

We have practices described as justice, 
charity, mercy. They have not. 

We have the common welfare, by which we 
mean men, women, and children. They have 
only the state. 

And because of these hard-won possessions, 
thinks this writer, we have something to 
fight for right here and now, without waiting 
for a better world and a brighter future, 

It makes sense, 





Winning the War 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me on Armistice Day, 
entitled “Winning the War.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is Armistice Day. Mark you, it is not 
called Peace Day, but Armistice Day. An 
armistice is a temporary cessation of fighting. 
Appropriately so called, for in the opinion 
of many the present war in Europe is but a 
continuation of the war that we believed was 
ended on this day 24 years ago. 

We are now in the midst of a war of un- 
paralleled intensity. We are fighting in two 
hemispheres on many fronts against ruth- 
less and resourceful enemies. We have al- 
ready suffered great.and grievous losses and 
it is but the beginning of the stupendous toll 
of lives and suffering and destruction of ma- 
terial resources that will be taken before 
victory is won and peace and security are 
attained. 

When we rejoice at the triumphs which our 
armies have attained in northern Africa these 
past few days, when we cheer the heroism 
of the marines and our other forces in the 
Solomon Islands, when we give expression to 
the hope that the events of the past week 
in the European theater of operations mark 
the turning point of the war, we must not 
give way to false hopes that the worst is over, 
that the end of the war is near, that an early 
peace with victory can be attained. Far from 
it. We have still a long hard road to travel. 

In the midst of the uncertainty and sorrow 
of this Armistice Day, we have much, in 
addition to the recent encouraging messages 
from the war fronts, for which to be thank- 
ful. We have enjoyed, due to the character 
of the fundamental institutions which the 
founders of the Nation established, the fruits 
of widespread education, free political and 
religious institutions, and a wholesome fam- 
ily life. We live in a land where up to now 
boundless opportunities for the enjoyment 
of the frugal comforts of life were available 
to all our citizens; where private initiative 
without Government domination was a car- 
dinal principle of our democracy. 

I wonder if we Americans are conscious, 
really and sincerely conscious, of our present 
peril and plight? Conscious, not mercly that 
the material comforts, the opportunities for 
economic and intellectual progress we have 
enjoyed, are in jeopardy, but that even our 
liberties are at stake. 

Our people know, and are reminded daily, 
that we are at war, and, though we all pro- 
fess our willingness to support our country, 
I question whether the fears and consciocus- 
ness of war and the actual sacrifices involved 
have dawned upon Americans except in the 
homes where servicemen are at the front and 
in those homes where absent loved ones have 
made life for their kith and kin a long night- 
mare of loneliness and constant dread. 

Last Sunday a typical American working- 
man called at my home. He was accompanied 
by his 19-year-old son, who was seeking en- 
listment in the marines. The father proudly 
displayed to me his son’s high-school diploma, 
evidence of his efforts and sacrifices to raise 
his boy to get a chance in life denied himself. 
Accompanying them was a younger son, about 
15 years of age, who was evidently bewildered 
at the solemn and portentous event that was 
about to take place in the family circle—the 
Offering of this boy’s life on the altar of our 
country. As they departed and I turned away 
I thought of the ever-enlarging shadow that 
was being cast over that home, of the uncer- 
tain days, and lonesome hours 
that were ahead. Such scenes are occurring 
daily in American homes. 

But what about the rest of us—the millions 
who have no sons or husbands or fathers on 
the fighting front? Are we really cognizant 
of what war means? I am talking plainly to 
you tonight, not to alarm you unnecessarily 
but to prepare you to gird yourselves for the 
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self-denials ahead, to strengthen your resolve 
to serve in your daily life on the home front 
as bravely and as willingly as those who to- 
night are in the foxholes of the southern 
Pacific and the sand dunes of the African 
desert. 

The sooner we Americans realize that this 
is an all-out war, the speedier will be our 
victory. Frankly, the meager sacrifices we 
have made up to this time have 
menced to scratch the surface of those that 
will be required in order to realize this ob- 
jective. 

You are living in a false paradise if you 
think this war means that only the youth of 
the land is to suffer. An all-out war means 
that every resource of the American people— 
physical, mechanical, material. and spirit- 
ual—must be inexorably utilized with the 
one, and only one, aim of absolute victory 

America today, in the hour of its greatest 
ordeal, stands united on the paramount is- 
sue, the issue of winning the war’ Al) other 
considerations, no matter how grave, must be 
subordinated for the time being to the single 
and vital objective of winning the war, of 
complete and total victory. For, unless the 
war be won on that basis, there can be no 
assurance that the resulting peace will be en- 
during. Then all the present suffering and 
sacrifices may have been in vain 

What does this mean? For the duration 
our people must be prepared to give up many 
things that they have enjoyed in their ordi- 
nary life. The rationing program, including 
food and clothing, will become universal. 
Ordinary necessities of life will be much 
more strictly distributed because of the need 
of satisfying not only our own armed 
but the armed forces of our Allies Ci 
industries for the most part will have to 
changed over to war production basis or 
closed, bringing at least transitory unemploy- 
ment in many localities. Absolute concent 
tion of industrial power will necessitate eve 
single industry in the country becoming a 
cog in the great war machine 

It is already apparent that many 
colleges of the country may be cl d in order 
to release essential manpower to tl ] 
services and essential scientifi i 
trative skill posessed by the teaching staf 
of these colleges for the use of the ? 
ment and industry. In the process we 
make certain that the essential facilities 
the colleges are kept intact and left unir 
paired so that their functions can b 
at the end of the war 

The transportation syst 
be completely geared to the 
tion. Railroads, busses, and trucking trans- 
portation will be incre i 
cept for war purposes and many communities 
of our country in time will b« 
isolated. 

Taxes will continue to mot 
proportions and compulsory 
the extension of price-fixing 
other schemes to prevent a 
flation will be adopted If the war is pro- 
longed and the costs. already tremendous, 
are still further increased, reduction in sal- 
aries, wages, and income is likely 
Taxes already imposed and to be further in- 
creased will reduce all income, and 
small, to levels that will make impossible 
the continuation of the living standards of 
the past. 

I am confident that 
are prepared to make the sacrifices 
endure the hardships greater than any our 
people have ever known, in order to win the 
victory. But let me speak a word of cau- 
tion. Let us not be lulled by false hopes to 
believe that the cost of the victory will be 
merely loss of life, maimed and broken 
bodies and spirits, and expenditure of money. 
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will be the reason for withholding from the 
country accurate reports of combat engage- 
ments 

I say it in no spirit of criticism, but, in my 
opinion, had there been, within 1 month 
after Pearl Harbor, a ceiling put upon all 
prices, profits, wages—not wages alone, as has 
been urged—and rents, coupled with an im- 
mediate increase of taxes on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, we would have greatly lessened the 
Sacrifices which will now be necessary and 
we would have contributed greatly to the 
retention of the sound economic structure 
that must be restored when the war ends 

It may also be necessary, in order to com- 
pensate for the millions of men needed in 
the armed services, to utilize in increasing 
measure the services of women in business 
and industry and on the farm. Plans have 
already been laid to place women in non- 
combat positions in the armed services. The 
diversion of women from their homes made 
necessary by this step will require the crea- 
tion of an extensive system of day nurseries 
and the serious ebridgment of home life as 
we have known it in the past 

Medical services will be seriously curtailed, 
due to the demands of the armed Services for 
experienced nurses and doctors. In short, 
every governmental and community function 
will be seriously curtailed. 

All this is as it should be if we are to have 
en all-out war effort. It must be remembered 
that all of these sacrifices are necessary not 
only for our own armed forces but in order 
that our Allies may have the arms, the ships, 
the planes, the equipment, the food and 
clothing which they need to carry on the 
global war which has been forced on us when 
we were unprepared. 

We shall have success at times and failure 
at times. We must be prepared to accept 
both. Let me illustrate by what is happening 
in the Pacific. The main prize in the Solo- 
mons is the airfield at Guadalcanal. Our 
marines captured this field and have utilized 
it since August 7, despite heavy pounding by 
land, sea, and air forces of the enemy, and 
often despite adverse weather conditions. 
Control of this airfield has allowed our forces 
to maintain the area over Guadalcanal. 

The marines, since their successful land- 
ing, have been reinforced by certain Army 
units and by General MacArthur's long-range 
bombers. The Japs, reinforced, are attempt- 
ing to recapture the Solomons area. They 
have been repulsed up to date. The Solo- 
mons fight, to quote a Navy officer, is a hard 
and tough one. The enemy will probably 
try again and again, and the final decision 
for this area may go either way, for we are 
far rernOved from naval and air bases in the 
area occupied by the Japs, and we are fight- 
ing in an area where there is heavy and scat- 
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preservation and protection of America, her 
interests, her institutions, and her own de- 
fenses in the future. Next, a willingness 
upon our part to join in any world peace 
movement to be based upon the principles 
of justice, mercy, and charity which will 
contribute to the prevention of future wars 
and the maintenance of peace throughout 
the world. 

The details of such a plan cannot be un- 
folded until we know more definitely what 
the conditions in the world will be, who our 
final Allies are, and the demands of our 
Allies are known. 

Friendly cooperation, good will and altru- 
ism is desirable, but should not be placed 
before the practical responsibility we have to 
uphold our own freedom and the preserva- 
tion of our own Republic. 

One thing is certain, and it is not in- 
consistent with any obligation we owe our 
Allies, I repeat, that we think first and last 
in terms of America, her interests, her fu- 
ture, and her institutions, and that our co- 
operation in any reconstruction of the world 
be based upon a realization that we must not 
under any conditions lose or destroy our own 
freedom and our own institutions. 

Finally, let me urge that discouragement 
be avoided when our military operations ap- 
pear to be making slow progress. Admiral 
Woodward recently stated, “Certainly time 
is not on our side in the Solomons as we 
know to our sorrow. The Japs can bring in 
new troops and fresh supplies in a matter 
of days, but it takes long weeks before 
we can cross the Pacific.” He also adds, “We 
must not underestimate the German or 
the Jap as a foe. Anyone who has faced 
the Germans or the Japs in this war will tell 
you they are fanatical, brave, and exceed- 
ingly resourceful fighters. Certainly they are 
treacherous. Certainly they are cruel. But 
these evil qualities only make them the more 
dangerous in the long run.” 

Fellow Americans, this is our war, and our 
liberties, our homes, and our lives are at 
stake. It is folly to look for, or to seek, an 
easy way out. We must bear in mind that 
we cannot win this war merely through the 
vast and mighty production that we have cre- 
ated. Production. as has been said with 
truth, represents the tools of victory, not 
victories themselves. 

The war will be won by the fighting men 
of the Nation on land, in the air and at sea, 
supported by sufferings and sacrifices, by 
the prayers and strong resolves of every 
American behind the lines. 

Neither bonds, nor wealth, nor production 
nor other material attributes alone bring 
victory; the price of victory is blood and 
sacrifice. 


The Militant Power of Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17) , 1942 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REecorpD a very patri- 
otic address on the subject The Militant 
Power of Work, delivered by the able 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Auvs- 
TIN] at the annual dinner of the national 
executive committee of the American 
Legion at Indianapolis, Ind., November 
19, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to.be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


National Commander Waring, members of 
the national executive committee, and your 
guests, the American Legion carries on in 
fidelity to ideals ever hoped to be attained 
by the human race throughout the centuries. 

Your historic service gives authority and 
persuasion to your present leadership. 

Your sacrifice in 1917°and 1918 sanctifies 
your message of good cheer to your old com- 
rades and to all supporters of freedom itself 
anywhere in the world— 

“Be ready— 
We and our sons are coming! 
It will not be long.” 

Tonight, less than 2 months after that 
broadcast of encouragement, the enemy has 
been dealt staggering blows, and our Allies 
have felt our support 

These great offensives, which have achieved 
and promise such magnificent gains in strate- 
gy, communication, logistics, and morale must 
be carried forward with increasingly accel- 
erated speed and power. We must not lag, 
for the enemy must have no rest. We must 
inflict greater and greater punishment until 
we shall have beaten him to his knees on his 
own dunghill. 

Every blow starts from here; from the soil 
must spring the vital nourishment, from the 
mines must come the machines and the mis- 
siles, from our work must come production, 
processing, and transportation, from our 
prayers unconquerable strength supports our 
cause. 

The American Legion knows from experi- 
ence more than I need say about the relation 
of work on the home front to fighting on the 
battlefront. Its principles and policies and 
consistent service led Americans through the 
intervening dark years overshadowed by the 
threats of war. 

On January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler became 
Chancelor of the Reich. In the elections of 
March 1933, Hitler’s policies received a popu- 
lar mandate. Immediately thereafter meas- 
ures were passed which virtually scrapped the 
Weimar republican constitution and set up 
the Hitler dictatorship. 

Our Commander in Chief freely called you 
to such service and you eagerly responded, 

At the Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, held October 2, 1933, President 
Roosevelt addressed to you these words of 
stimulating effect, appropriate in war as 
they were in peace: 

“I ask your further and even greater efforts 
in our program of national recovery. You 
who wore the uniform, you who served, you 
who took the oath of allegiance to the 
American Legion, you who support the ideals 
of American citizenship, I have called to the 
colors again. As your Commander in Chief 
and your comrade, I am confident that you 
will respond.” 

You in that very meeting, pointed out to 
mankind how inimical to freedom and se- 
curity Hitlerism was, and you warned the 
people of the United States of the danger of 
infiltration of national socialism. You were 
the first national organization to sound the 
alarm. 

The unity of our people in the period of 
preparation for national defense was pro- 
moted by you. All the major legisiation 
granting emergency powers to the Com- 
mander in Chief, for aid to the Allies an 
conscription of property and men, upon 
which public opinion pondered and hesi- 
tated, you and the American Legion Aux- 
iliary helped to pass, with a well-informed 
population backing it. 

The auxiliary performed a specially appro- 
priate and effective leadership in questions 
touching family, and having sentimental 
claims, such as the recent Teen-age Draft 
Act. Their strong support of the measure 








represented the American mother in her 
most exalted role. 

Feeling sorrow as only mothers can, the 
women of the auxiliary transmit the bless- 
ing of compassion and peace to bereaved 
mothers. They who cared for the wounded 
in the last war have assured our men of 
this war that they will look after their 
families during their absence. This is sup- 
port to morale upon which the soldier relies. 

We in Government service envisage the 
American Legion as a first line of civilian 
defense in time of war, and of civic leader- 
ship in all times, and we always associate 
with the good works of this organization the 
lovely service of the auxiliary. 

Now, you are determined that we shall ac- 
complish three main objectives— 

Win the war. 

Win the peace. 

Restore the Repubtic. 

The success of our arms in the battle of the 
Atlantic, establishing and maintaining con- 
voys of men and arm: which have been sub- 
stantially invulnerable, landing upon and 
occupying French West Africa, and the stra- 
tegic African coasts of the Atlantic, and the 
Mediterranean, informs the world of a mag- 
nificent achievement in training troops and 
equipping them so that they could take the 
offensive within 11 months after the declara- 
tion of war. 

The victory of our land and naval forces 
in the Sotomon Islands increases our con- 
fidence in the capacity, training, and com- 
mand of all arms of the United States. It 
convinces us of the good progress made in 
remedying imperfections as they were dis- 
covered, and in increasing our efficiency. 
This victory must impress our enemies with 
the inevitability of their complete defeat 

The stimulation of activity and of up- 
lifted hope is good, but I advocate realism 
at this moment. We still face ever-increas- 
ing resistance, substantial losses of men and 
materials, and increasing demand for every- 
thing it takes to keep our armies mobile 
and superior in fitness and equipment. This 
calls for efficiency far beyond past perform- 
ances at the very tim> when the use of 
manpower has been allowed to become dis- 
organized and chaotic. 

Recognizing that there must not occur 
any interruption in the flow of tanks, planes, 
weapons, clothing, feod, and other supplies 
in increasing quantities, we are challenged 
to solve, correctly and fearlessly, the man- 
power problem. 

Our education for total war 
us with the suddenness of a blinding light. 
A great variety of suggestions and proposals 
of reform are under consideration. Numer- 
ous bills are pending in Congress and time 
is of the essence in our support of our armed 
forces 

Men for construction, as well as men for 
fighting, are needed. Notwithstanding this, 
the response to the requisition of men for 
civilian work on the military installations at 
Pearl Harbor, recently made, were so inade- 
quate under the voluntary system, that the 
ship carrying the men from San Francisco 
to Hawaii was reported by the press to have 
only 81 berths filled out of 250 berths pro- 
vided for requisitioned men. 

This is not supporting the cause, yet, on 
the voluntary basis we cannot expect better 
response in future. 

I will not labor the subject with incidents 
of sale for slaughter of dairy herds all over 
this country, thus setting back our produc- 
tion of necessar} food at least 3 years. We 
all know that this trend could lose the war 

We are all familiar with the hoarding of 
labor, with the pirating by one employer 
from another. We are eyewitnesses of the 
lost hours caused by workmen seeking new 
jobs at higher wages. All unselfish judg- 
ments expressed in the public press and in 
reports of cOmmittees recognize that the 
shortage of man-hours under the law is one 


is coming to 


of the outstanding deficiencies in all-out 
war effort. 

While men in uniform build 1,600 miles of 
road to Alaska In 8 months, working in a 
climate that ranges from 50° below zero to 
90° above zero, two 10-hour shifts for 7 days, 
or 70 hours a week, we hesitated to change 
our 40-hour-week policy. I have faith that 
this will be changed with careful regard for 
adjustments made necessary by practices 
under the provision for time and a half for 
overtime. 

In Geveloping the means of supplying our 
soldiers through increased civilian effort, the 
decisions to be made will be affected by the 
judgment of the American Legion and Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary. They will be accepted 
if crystallized into law. They will have per- 
suasive effect if public opinion is fully in- 
formed in the numerous ways that are avail- 
able to the Legion, and if a national will to 
sacrifice and to work animates our people 

The studies of various committees of the 
Senate have developed the premise that a 
manpower crisis is already upon us. The 
points of difference can be roughly sketched 
as follows: 

I. Shall the organization of the manpower 
and man-hours be done voluntarily, or shall 
it be done by the Government through agen- 
cies having knowledge of the related facts? 

II. Assuming that manpower shall be ra- 
tioned, and that men shall be selected. who 
shall do the rationing and selecting? Shall 
we abolish or submerge the Selective Service 
System, with its democratic, unpaid local 
boards, and put it into the hands of the 
War Manpower Commission—a bureau that 
was created to determine policies rather than 
to operate them? 

Or shall we maintain the Selective Service 
System with its wonderful moral power to 
perform this intimate service for and among 
its neighbors of passing upon the individual's 
case separately, impartially, and withcut a 
trace of political aggrandizement? 

ItI. Admitting that the liability to work 
should be equal among all men and women, 
shall we leave the matter of liability where 
it is now to depend solely upon the will of 
each individual? Or shall we have a back- 
ground of law that fixes the liability for all 


men and women so that a knowledge of 
equality before the law will be assured? 
IV. Recognizing that the voluntary Sys- 
tem has dislocated the economy of manpower, 
and resulted in inefficiency and waste, shall 


system, supplemented by indirect pressure 
and threats such as priorities and reclassi- 
fication of deferred employees, or shall we 
extend the existing principle of the Selective 
Service System to all registrants so that those 
who work will be selected as impartially as 
those who are selected to fight. 


Your national commander, in one of his 
eloquent speeches relating to this subject, 
said: 

“They must tell us what is expected of us 
what they want us to do. Why not tell us? 
The American people are not hysterical. They 
are not easily frightened. They can take it 
on the chin, and will take it when necessary.” 


And again he said: 

“What is our job? Our job is to stand as a 
united people for one purpose, for one ob- 
jective, and with one determination, to x 


that the right man is placed in the right 
place, and that there will be no more delays in 
war production.” 

I will try to give at least a partial answer 
to that question. 

I am firmly persuaded that the voluntary 
system must be abandoned, excepting as it is 





regulated through the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. I have introduced a bill, and it has 
had the consideration of your distinguished 
national commander, and his effective sup- 


port in testimony. This bill ts merely an 
amendment of the Selective Service System 
Act declaring the liability of all registrants 
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and continuing the Iccal boards of the Selec- 





tive Service System in the work of selecticu 
and deferment. Deferment, however, be- 
comes selection for work. 

The voluntary system would be abolished, 
both for the armed forces and for workers 
excepting with the approval local 


boards. No new agency would be created; 1 
enormous expansion of any bureaucracy 
would occur, as is suggested by the Man- 


power Commission. The policies would be 
determined by the President through his 
War Council, including the joint Chiefs 
Staff, the Economic Stabilization Board, th 
War Production Board, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and all others required voy ti i 
dent to act in determining what the demand 
for manpower They would create th 
master plan; the, would make the manni! 
tables; they would requisition the men ! 
quired according to categories. But the 
lective-service local boards would pu 
plan into operation so far as the sele 
and supply of men and women is 
These local boards are like juries to find facts 
and they could have the testimony and 
advice of experts whenever necessary 
the person selected, and all others intereste: 
could have one of the most precious 
rights, mamely, the right of appeal. Th 
appeal agencies of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem also are democratic, 
people themselves, and having the confiden: 
of their neighbors 
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The Selective Service System is one of 
the mc beneficent governmental! institu- 
tions existing in wartime, because it r - 
sents a distribution of operatir y 
to the smallest twigs of the tree 
the local boards. It is in law, and in f 
decentralized operation of coordinated plan- 
ning. It does not represent any special i 
terest It is not under the control 
excepting the citizer Any of 1 
may resign at any time. It is nonmilitary 
It is nonpartisan. It is unpaid 

It is an interesting fact that a ea 
ber of men serving on the | 1 boar of 
the Selective Service System and in the pea 
agencies thereof are veterans of the last war 
and members of the American L or 

In administration, the Commande: 
Chief ould determine the polici j 
down the masier plan. The Selective Serv- 
ice System would supply n re- 
quired by the master plan 

The passage of such a law as 1 h 
troduced and have been talking about would 
not alone solve the manpower pr 
it would set the standard and decla 
liability, and furnish the h: i attitude 
and cor “uct of the people which would tend 
to jump our efficiency from about 50 to 100 
percent. 

It would do something immediately es- 
sary, namely: Head off the War Manpower 
Commission's attempt to absorb the Selective 
Service System as recommended by it in its 
recent report to the President, th 

“It ts desirable that the Selective Servi 
System be made an integra! part of the V 
Manpower Commission, and the committees 
recommends. * * * 

“(e) The administrative and op ti - 
ganization and resources of the War Man- 
power Commission must be inc: dad suffi- 
ciently to cope with the tremendous lcad cf 
work required to hand t! man rer pl 
gram S © ? However c 
accomplished unless Congress m 
tional funds available t the empl 

vice, and removes imped ti ’ 
been placed in the way « ctir | - 
ment-Service operations I é ’ 
full and effective admi ative d - 
ing organization is one of m< 
problems now confronting t War Many er 
Commission.” 

My bill wou g 
organizavon I 0 ‘ 1 
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strengthen the existing one without the ap- 
propriation of large sums of money. Most of 
its work is done without pay. Probably 
there will have to be some paid clerical assist- 
ance in future if its work should be expanded 
to include selection of men and women for 
work 

Assuming that the decision of the people, 
refiected in an act of Congress, terminates the 
voluntary system, and inaugurates an over-all 
total war requisition of manpower, the spirit 
of cur people will be the vitality of the law. 
This is most forcefully and beautifully ex- 
pressed, as applied to the general situation, 
in an address by the President to the White 
House corresponderts March 15, 1941: 

“Upon the national will to sacrifice and to 
work depends the output of our industry and 
our agriculture. 

“Upon that will, depends the survival of 
the vital bridge across the ocean—the bridge 
of ships which carry the arms and food for 
those who are fighting the good fight. 

“Upon that will depends our ability to aid 
other nations vhich may determine to offer 
resistance. 

“Upon that will may depend practical as- 
sistance to people now living in nations which 
have been overrun, should they find the op- 
portunity to strike back in an effort to re- 
their liberties. 

“This will of the American people will not 
be frustrated, either by threats from power- 
ful enemies abroad or by small, selfish groups 
or individuals at home. 

“The determination of America must not 

obstructed by war profiteering. 

“It must not be obstructed by unnecessary 
strikes of workers, by shortsighted manage- 
ment. or by deliberate sabotage. 

» win there will be no free- 

management or labor. 
leaders, and wise business 
realize how necessary it is to 
wn existence to make common sacrifice 

Is great common cause. 
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naval forces of the United States, and the 
proper balance between production workers 
themselves. 
This we must do to win the war. 
TO WIN THE PEACE 


In your pursuit of the second objective: to 
win the peace, you have the prestige of a 
deep-rooted reputation for humane practices 
in disasters where you have succored great 
numbers of unfortunate victims, and you 
have maintained liaison with your former 
Allies. 

You have already declared to the world, by 
your resolutions of September last, principles 
and policies which in practice vould well 
implement the Atlantic Charter I have 
nothing to sell to you in respect of our 
foreign policy. In fact, I have gained cor- 
roboration and strength from a study of your 
record of many years, and your reaffirmation 
of your faith in the great principle of free- 
dom which is the rea] issue in this war. If 
what I now say gives added publicity to your 
declarations, I will have served a high pur- 
pose at the very time when all men and 
women should more steadfastly adhere to 
these doctrines, namely: ; 

To make peace only after victory; 

To establish an organization of world peace; 

To disarm and render the original aggressor 
nations impotent to provoke another world 
conflict; 

To administer “stern and exact justice to- 
ward them”; and 

To provide that peace be fully enforced. 

We Americans need to be preparing our- 
selves now to collaborate with our Allies in 
setting up the post-war structure which shail 
perpetuate what we fight for. We need to 
become educated in certain truths which 
have more power than armies. 

The time for that education is before ces- 
sation of hostilities. We need to have a more 
selfless attitude as an organized population, 
and to envisage the future conduct of na- 
tions as governed by moral principles, even in 
the formulation of tentative plans. We must 
have the world outlook, seeking knowledge 
of the interests, rights, and aspirations of our 
comrade nations and of all who desire free- 
dom and who aim to acquire independence, 
as well as our own aims. No element of the 
dictator should enter into our attitude. We 
must practice now the principles for which 
we fight. While we are seeking to lay the 
foundations of a new world views of 
others must be consulted, but our views must 
be formulated and be concrete. They must 
be adapted to the end of insuring peace by 
all the force that is necessary during a period 
of reconstruction and development. The 
imperative necessity of self-discipline must 
ever challenge us. 

I have frequently advocated the creation of 
committees in the legislative branches of the 
various governments to visit each other’s 
parliamentary bodies in the hope that prog- 
ress could be made toward the present or 
education of the United Nations 
regarding those international objectives which 
must be attained if we are to have an endur- 
ing peace. I still believe in that undertak- 
ing. It does not invade the jurisdiction of 
the Executive over definite neg 

While we are still at war, we ought to 
form “a more perfect union” among the 
United Nations for the winning of the war. 
The plan for such a union cannot be struck 
off on a single day. It must be the result of 
the evolution of the thought of many people. 
The ultimate world organization would be 
more wisely conceived if there were more 
perfect coordination and collaboration among 
the Allies to win the war. 

The focusing of public thought must be 
done now before those days come when our 
death losses are reported in mounting num- 
bers and our people become sad and weary. 
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The point of focus must be made to stand 
out so clearly now that all can see it and 
realize its vital bearing upon their lives. 

In this work the American Legion will un- 
doubtedly exercise a great leadership. With 
14,000 posts throughout ou Nation the 
dissemination of accurate information, the 
stimulation of courage, the strengthening of 
conviction, the consolidation of our moral 
power will become of first importance. 

You have caught the vision of a better 
world. By precept and practice you will bring 
it to others. 

I repeat: This focal point is freedom itself. 
Freedom is the idea that must inflame our 
souls and carry us through those days, which 
are sure to come, when the fifth columnists 
launch their propaganda for a negotiated 
peace. 


One of the lessons of the First World War 
is the fallacy of softening morale in time 
of war. President Wilson employed a slo- 
gan before the cessation of hostilities which 
contributed to the failure to win the peace 
in that war, namely: “Peace without vic- 
tory.” 

Such an enervating sentiment should be 
forestalled and prevented by the determina- 
tion of the people of the United States that 
there shall be no peace without victory, and 
tha’ the peace shall not be negotiat>.d save as 
it is negotiated among the members of the 
United Nations. 

To win the peace, we must advance from 
the theory of nationalism to the principle 
of world responsibility envisioned in the 
Atlantic Charter, for the spirit of that 
Charter (which derived its name from the 
fact that it was solemnized at a meeting place 
between the British Isles and the continent of 
North America) embraces all peoples every- 
where who cherish the spirit of freedom in 
their hearts. 

We must collaborate in establishment and 
administration of international government, 
powerful enough to enforce order, and right- 
eous enough to administer justice between 
nations. 

We must do our part in such economic 
and political, and security institutions as 
shall be determined to be necessary to foster 
the development of free governments among 
all who aspire to them, and who are com- 
petent and willing to work for them under 
international trusteeship 

The taking of such forward steps while 
winning the war are necessary to winning 
the peace. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


The war emergency has caused us to de- 
part from safeguards of peacetime liberty. 
We have removed limitations on power. We 
have granted, and will continue to grant to 
the Commander in Chief temporary author- 
ity over life, liberty, property, and other 
civil rights, which would, if extended beyond 
the war, constitute fascism. 

Our sacred duty to our young men and 
women, who offer everything they have for 
the preservation in the world of that prin- 
ciple which is the living soul of the Republic, 
is to devise our legislation and formulate 
our economic plans so that they contain in 
themselves the catalytical element which 
automatically remedies the morbid tendency 
of such laws and plans. 

Thus, we have carefuliy written in a limi- 
tation of time, of circumstance, or of con- 
gressional resolution, causing death of these 
extraordinary powers. 

We ought to oppose planned national econ- 
omy in the totalitarian sense. Our planning 
must be for freedom not restriction. 

Evidence of our attempt to save republican 
government is seen in our strenuous fight to 
preserve State rights, and prevent permanent 
aggrandizement of Federal authority over 
Such functions of States and municipalities 
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as taxation, and exclusive home rule over 
manufacturing, mining, and agriculture, so 
far as it is an intrastate transaction, and 
does not affect interstate commerce. 

The last tax bill contained an attempt to 
override the immunity of State and munici- 
pal bonds from Federal taxation. The at- 
tempt was beaten in the Senate by a vote of 
52 to 34. This saved a function of the States 
which was vital to its existence. 

If we are to restore the Republic after the 
war we must be vigilant that we, the people, 
do not become complacent and unwilling to 
do the work and suffer the sacrifices involved 
in maintaining a capitalistic economy and 
free government. 

Recurrence to fundamental principles must 
be frequent. Our convictions must be kept 
strong. We must contantly realize that it is 
indispensable to the Republic that we adhere 
to justice administered through due process 
of law rather than through bureaus 

We must practice frugality to win the war, 
but this is also absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the blessings of freedom. Our sons and 
daughters must not have cause to believe 
that, while they hazarded life itself, we 
Squandered, or lost their most precious her- 
itage. 

It is our sacred duty, by unfailing vigilance 
and militant work, to cooperate with them, 
keeping the torch of liberty above the reach 
of political vandals. where it may send its be- 
nevolent rays, not only over them and their 
posterity, but over all the yearning peoples of 
the earth. 





The Relation of the War to Our Civilian 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. James F. Byrnes on Novem- 
ber 16, 1942, in connection with the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum. The ad- 
dress, which was broadcast on the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, is entitled, 
“The Relation of the War to Our Civilian 
Economy.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

In time of war we must deal with hard 
realities. We have no time to theorize and 
play with words. Military men must dis- 
card their technical talk about principles of 
logistics, get down to brass tacks. They must 
discuss their problems in the language of the 
ordinary citizen, in terms of ships required to 
move troops, and the food and ammunition 
which we must move to battle areas in order 
to enable the troops to fight. Likewise, now 
that we are getting down to organizing our 
home front for the prosecution of the war, I 
think we should avoid, as far as we possibly 
can, theoretical terms like “inflation” and 
“stabilization”, and consider the very con- 
crete problems which we have to meet. 

Our first an”? chief problem is to consider 
how we are ing to organize our civilian 
economy to win the war. We must consider 
the men we shall have to take out of civilian 





life in order to have the soldiers to fight; the 
food and materials we shall have to take out 
of the civilian economy to feed and equip 
our soldiers and to help feed and equip the 
soldiers of our allies; and the food and ma- 
terials we shall have to take out of our civil- 
ian economy to provide minimum sustenance 
for the civilian population in allied and oc- 
cupied countries. In a real sense these re- 
quirements are war requirements. No one 
who knows the conditions prevailing in war- 
stricken countries can accuse us of planning 
to pamper other people or to impose unnec- 
essary hardship on ourselves. No matter 
what hardships we endure America still is and 
in all probability will remain the best fed, 
best clothed, and best sheltered nation on 
earth. Certainly, for example, we are not 
taking on ourselves undue hardship when we 
limit ourselves to 2% pounds of meat per 
person per week, while the average English- 
man can buy but 23 cents worth of meat per 
week. e 

We cannot consider how we are to take the 
necessary men and food and materials out 
of our civilian economy without considering 
how those of us remaining in civilian life 
are going to be able to produce the food and 
materials required for our fighting forces, for 
our fighting allies and for our own suste- 
nance. In total war we are all war workers. 
We cannot tolerate the use of our manpower 
for any activity which does not aid the war 
effort. We must see that within the limits 
of our resources we all have enough to do our 
part with maximum efficiency but that none 
of us has more, because in total war there 
are neither men nor food nor materials to 
spare. 

We should not be misicd by the joy we feel 
with launching of our first major offensive. 
The road ahead is hard and may be long. 
And there is no question that to meet the 
requirements of the war plans of our military 
leaders we must draw in our belts just as far 
as we can draw them in without reducing the 
over-all efficiency of our war effort. 

Of course, the American people need direc- 
tion and guidance from their government as 
to where there is the greatest need for re- 
straint in their normal living habits. But 
just as our soldiers, buck privates as well as 
generals, take pride in the initiative and 
enterprise they show on the field of battle, 
so it is up to us at home to take pride and 
satisfaction in the initiative and enterprise 
we can show in drawing in our belts before 
the Government compels us to do so. We 
should not have to be constantly told we are 
in a total war for our own survival. When 
our soldiers face the anguish of death on the 
battlefield we should be willing to undergo 
the inconvenience of rationing at home. 
We shculd take pride in showing how much 
we can get along without and how little we 
can get along with. 

Our soldiers are trained to do their very 
best on the battlefield. They are taught to 
emulate the crack troops of the division. 
We civilians must emulate the example of 
those who are drawing in their belts and not 
the example of the slacker, the hcarder, or the 
spender as usual. We should show our scorn 
for them, just as our soldiers show their scorn 
for the coward on the battlefield. In war- 
time we must seek to achieve the highest 
and not the lowest common denominator of 
patriotism. 

Nothing has distressed me more than the 
suggestion that the great mass of American 
citizens will not follow a direction or an 
order or even a law of their Government 
unless :t is enforced to the last slacker. I do 
not believe it. The great mass of American 
citizens are all-out to win this war. They are 
intelligent enough to know that they can win 
it even if a small minority of slackers fails 
in its duty. They are not so stupid as to 
believe that they will win the war if they 
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wait for slackers to turn patriots. There are 
few willful slackers in America. There are 
quite a number of thoughtless slackers, and 
the quickest way to bring them into line is 
not to put them in jail but by cur example 
to put them to shame. 

As I have said, our first and chief problem 
is to organize our civilian economy to win the 
war. Our second probiem is to organize our 
civilian economy so that the burdens and 
restrictions of war are equitably and demo- 
cratically shared. These restrictions are in- 
tended to help the average man and woman 
and child to obtain more rather than less 
than he would otherwise obtain, and t 
help him buy what he needs at a lower price 
than he would otherwise have to pay 

In war time, price controls, wage controls, 
and rationing controls are not ingenious de- 
vices to punish people and to make the grim 
business of war grimmer than it need be. 
They are measures designed to help our war 
effort and to reduce the hardships of war, 
particularly on the family in modest circum- 
stances. By and large, the average citizen, 
be he a farmer, a wage earner, a business or 
professional man, has less to fear from price, 
wage, and rationing controls than he has 
from their absence. Of course, a person 
would be better off if he could get any price 
he wanted for the goods, commodities, or 
labor he had to sell, and the Government 
saw to it that the price of the goods, com- 
modities, or labor that he had to buy, did not 
rise. But no government can do that. The 
cost of living cannot be kept down or the 
greatly reduced supply of civilian goods 
fairly distributed by someone waving a magic 
wand. The burdens of war can be equitably 
shared only if all of us, industrialist, farmer, 
and worker alike, cooperate in sharing those 
burdens. 

Wartime controls, however carefully de- 
vised and administered, will bear more se- 
verely on some than on others. That is in- 
evitable, just as it is inevitable that some of 
our soldiers will make the supreme sacrifice 
while others will return unharmed and 
wrapped in glory. 

But in a war for survival we must not seek 
individual advantage. If we do most of us 
will be bound in the end to suffer from our 
own selfishness. If we are farsighted, in- 
stead of seeking to escape the contiois neces- 
sary for our own well-being, we should be 
alert that our burdens are not increased by 
too long delay in the imposition of necessary 
controls. I should be the last to favor un- 
necessary controls, but it is better that we 
draw in our belts a little tighter than hind- 
sight may prove absolutely necessary, than 
that we should later regret our inability to 
realize how serious was the need 

The task ot keeping down the cost of living 
and ensuring a fair distribution of food, cloth- 
ing, and other civilian supplies is doubly diffi- 
cult in wartime. Not only are the available 
civilian supplies enormously cut down, but 
the potential demand for those greatly re- 
duced supplies is enormously increased. It 
is much easier for us to see and understand 
why there is less food, clothing, and other 
supplies available for home consumption than 
it is for us to see and understand why there 
is such a greatly increased home demand for 
ordinary retail goods and services 





That is, 1 think, one of the major reasons 
why many people underestimate the need for 
further rationing and further drawing in cf 
the belt when they are already buying fewer 
things and spending less than usual. Thi 
is particularly true of those of us whcse tax 
have increased but whose money income has 
not increased during the war. This, how- 
ever, is not true of the Nation as a whole 
The income of the Nation as a whole has 
enormously increased, even though some few 
of us may have less money 

In the boom year of 1929 our consumer in- 
come was slightly over $81,000,000,000. This 
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year it will rise to something over $115,000,- | for the success or failure of business are not 


000,000. Next year it may exceed $125,000,- 
000,000. It is estimated that $15,000,000,000 
of this consumer income will be taken away 
by Federal, State, and local taxes paid by 
individuals, including the new Federal taxes. 
If we save out of our incomes as much as 
we normally do, we will save not more than 
$25,000,000.000. We will then have left to 
spend for civilian goods and services $8&,000,- 
000,600. But owing to curtailment of civilian 
production for home consumption, goods and 
Services available to meet consumer demand 
will not exceed $70,000,000,000. 

That is only part of the picture, because, 
do what we may, some of the things we want 
and need most will be least available. If 
therefore we do not take measures to restrict 
our purchasing power and our purchasing 
habits, we will be trying to buy $85,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods and services when only 
$70,000.000,000 of goods and services are to 
be had And if we do not take precautions, 
but simply trust to luck, we will destroy not 
only our present purchasing power, but our 
past savings by trying to outbid one another 
to get goods and services that a country en- 
gaged in total war cannot produce. And if 
we do try to outbid and outsmart one another 
to get more than our fair share of the avail- 
able limited civilian supply, the average man 
and woman are going to get less not more. 

But some people will ask, Why should we 
have this enormous increase in our national 
And others will ask, Why have 
cthers so much more to spend when our in- 
comes have not gone up and our taxes have 
increased? The answer is that many more 
people are employed than ever before in our 

ry. While some people after paying their 

xes, have less to spend than they used to 

ve, most people after paying their taxes 
have more to spend than they used to have. 

From what I have said, it is clear that we 
must ration many more commodities. But, 
before a commedity is rationed, we must be 
careful to let the people know the facts upon 
which we base the decision that rationing is 
necessary. And we must be careful to see 
that there are no conflicting statements by 
responsible officials of Government as to the 
necessity 

We must do more. We must siphon off the 
excess purchasing power. We can do it by 

ation and by an equitably devised plan of 
ulsory savings. After the war these 

ss would be returned to the people over 

a period of years. They would then have the 
money to spend to create markets for peace 
products. Such a savings fund would pro- 
vide employment. It might save us from a 
nusiness depression. If, however, depression 
came, the savings would enable many to es- 
cape want and suffering. It would make un- 
necessary frantic efforts to provide relief pro- 
Above all else, it would help us to 
win the war more quickly. And that should 
our objective because the more quickly 

» more of our boys will we save. 

It will be necessary also to simplify and 
standardize production and distribution in 
order to make the most effective use of the 
materials and manpower that we can spare 

lians. We must concentrate our en- 
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necessarily the same in wartime as in peace- 
time. Individual enterprise can and is help- 
ing to win the war, but the war has made and 
destroyed businesses without a nice regard in 
all cases to the enterprise of their owners. 
Enterprising men capable of earning the high- 
est salaries have been drafted into the war, 
while fate, not judgment, has decreed that 
others remain at their civilian posts. When 
men of enterprise are fighting on the desert 
sands, men of enterprise at home should not 
object to sharing the burdens of war. 

The so-called $25,000 salary limitation ac- 
tually affects only those having a salary in 
excess Of $67,200. The tax on that salary 
will reduce the net income to $25,000 That 
salary limitation in 1942 would affect only 
3,000 persons. From the fury of the protests 
one would think it affected 3,000,000 persons. 
Some of these persons assert that they ob- 
ject only because they fear this limitation 
will continue after the war. I, too, would ob- 
ject to its continuance. But the law upon 
which this action was based expires June 30, 
1944. It can be continued only by affirma- 
tive action of the Congress. If a man fears 
the Congress, he fears the people. 

Many of the 3,000 persons affected by this 
limitation receive salaries from corporations 
having war contracts or corporations whose 
profits come from the inflated war incomes 
of the people. Such excessive salaries are 
responsible for the demands of many for 
increased wages and increased prices for com- 
modities, which demands make it difficult 
to prevent inflation. 

Twenty-four years ago we had another war. 
When our Army came home broke and job- 
less and learned how their neighbors had 
profited, they angrily demanded that it 
should never happen again. Every man in 
public life, regardless of political affiliation, 
solemnly pledged that we would take the 
profits out of war. It has not been done. 
Some day another army will come marching 
home. There will be some without an arm, 
some withcut a lez, and many without a job. 
In that hour I pity the man who profited 
while these men suffered. If we would pre- 
serve private enterprise, if we would preserve 
the profit system, we must now take the 
profit out of war. 

There ‘s a third and very important prob- 
lem that we must bear in mind in organizing 
our civilian economy in wartime. That is 
the problem of the peace that follows war, 
the question of the effect of what we do dur- 
ing the war on our national well-being after 
the war. Do not misunderstand me. In a 
war for survival we cannot trifle with victcry 
just to promote some desirable post-war ob- 
jective. But it so happens, I think, that the 
most effective way of organizing our Civilian 
economy to win the war, is not only the fair- 
est way of organizing it to distribute equi- 
tably the burdens of war but is also the best 
way of organizing it to enable us to return 
with the least hardship to the paths of peace. 
What is thus doubly desirable is doubly im- 
perative. 

But if we allow ourselves to Outbid and 
outsmart each other to get goods and services 
that a country engaged in total war cannot 
produce, prices will rise, wages will rise, and 
profits will rise, but we will not have more 
food to eat or clothing to wear or better 
hovses to live in. The money we earn will 
buy less and savings of past years will be 
dissipated in a mad effort to get our fair 
share of the things we need in competition 
with those who happen to have more money 
than we have 

If we allowed ourselves to indulge in any 
such folly where would we be when the war 
comes to an end. With inflated prices for 
goods and services we could not successfully 
compete in the markets of the world. Fora 
while we might keep busy making up some 
of the most urgent and acute war shortages. 
We might even have a short-lived post-war 
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boom, but then prices would begin to decline 
and wages would begin to fall; profits would 
begin to shrink and factories would begin 
to close. We would have unemployment and 
poverty. 

If anything like that happened, our people 
would not be ready to take the part which 
we are pledged to take to Organize the world 
for peace. There could be no greater tragedy. 
After a while by drastic national action and 
radical social planning we would recover, 
but there would have passed the time when 
our leadership must be asserted if peace and 
order are to be established in a prostrate 
world. We the strongest and most powerful 
nation in the world must keep our own house 
in order. We must be in a position when the 
war is over to turn our energies, our produc- 
tive resources to the arts of peace. We must 
show the way to a world of expanding free- 
dom. We must show the way to a lasting 
peace. 


Support of War Measures by Catholic 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a news arti- 
cle in the Nev York Herald Tribune of 
November 16, 1942, entitled “Catholic 
Church Supports War as ‘Duty’ of United 
States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CATHOLIC CHURCH SUPPORTS WAR AS “Duty” 
OF UNITED STATES——First STATEMENT ISSUED 
BY HIERARCHY CALLS FoR TOTAL VICTORY AND 
JusT PEACE 
WASHINGTON, November 14.—The entire 

hierarchy of archbishops and bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
issued a “statement on victory and peace” 
Saturday in which they declared that the 
United States has “a positive duty to wage 
war in the defense of life and right” and 
designated December 8, Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
as a special day of Nation-wide prayer “for 
mercy on a war-blighted world.” 

The statement declared that “in the post- 
war world, the profit element of industry and 
commerce must be made subservient to the 
common good of communities and nations if 
we are to have a lasting peace. Totalitarian- 
ism, whether Nazi, Communist, or Fascist, 
cannot write a real and lasting peace. The 
state that usurps total powers, by that very 
fact becomes a despot to its own people and 
a menace to the family of nations.” 

The document, the first general statement 
issued by the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try on its position in the war, was signed by 
10 prelates, including Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman, of the Archdiocese of New York. 
It was considered and approved by 102 mem- 
bers of the American hierarchy at their an- 
nual general meeting in Washington Wednes- 
day and Thursday and was released tonight 
by the administrative board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Heading the list of those who signed the 
statement was Archbishop Edward Mooney, 
of Detroit. 








CONCERN FOR MORAL ISSUES 


The prelates also expressed “grave con- 
cern” about Christian homes in the United 
States with so many women drawn off to 
war work, pointing out that a serious prob- 
lem in child care necessarily arises and that 
“the health and moral welfare of mothers 
employed in industry should be thoroughly 
safeguarded.” 

The document also expressed the hope that 
“special moral sefeguards” will shield the 
youths of 18 and 19 who are now to be called 
into the armed forces, “so that they may 
serve their country without moral blemish.” 

The prelates expressed deepest sympathy 
to their brother bishops in all countries where 
religion is persecuted, citing Poland and 
France and declaring: “We feel a deep sense 
of revulsion against the cruel indignities 
heaped upon the Jews in conquered countries 
and upon defenseless peoples not of ovr 
faith.” 

TEXT OF STATEMENT 


The text of the statement follows: 

“Our country has been forced into the 
most devastating war of all time. This war, 
which is the absorbing interest of all the 
world, involves unquestionably the most im- 
portant moral issue of today. Some nations 
are united in waging war to bring about a 
slave world-——a world that would deprive man 
of his divinely conferred dignity, reject 
human freedom, and permit no religious 
liberty. We are associated with other powers 
in a deadly conflict against these nations to 
maintain a free world. This conflict of prin- 
ciples makes compromise impossible. 

“While war is the last means to which a 
nation should resort, circumstances arise 
when it is impossible to avoid it. At times 
it is the positive duty of a nation to wage 
war in the defense of life and right. Our 
country now finds itself in such circum- 
stances. 

“Even while we meet here, the exigencies 
of war have driven our armed forces into un- 
expected areas of conflict in Africa. Our 
President in letters addressed to the rulers of 
all the friendly nations concerned, has given 
solemn assurance that the United States has 
no designs of permanent conquest or sordid 
interest. Our aim, he pledged, is to guaran- 
tee to countries under temporary occupa- 
tion as well as to our own the right to live 
in security and peace. We bishops are con- 
fident that the pledge of our Chief Executive, 
not lightly made, faithfully mirrors the mind 
and conscience of the American people. 
That pledge is in full harmony with the ex- 
pression of high purpose which the President 
made to Catholic bishops of the United 
States when our own country was plunged 
into war: ‘We shall win this war and in 
victory we shall seek not vengeance but the 
establishment of an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule the 
hearts of men and of nations.’” 


CALLED FOR SACRIFICES 


“From the moment that our country de- 
clared war we have called upon our people to 
make the sacrifices which, in Catholic doc- 
trine, the virtues of patriotism, fustice, and 
charity impose. In every section of this Na- 
tion the voices of our bishops have been 
heard. Their instructions, their pastorals, 
their counsels, their appeals for prayers are 
an encouragement and an inspiration to their 
flocks Our priests as chaplains on the war 
front have inspired confidence in the men 
whom they so zealously serve. Our men in 
the armed forces deserve unstinted gratitude 
for their heroic services to our country and 
high commendation for the faithful practice 
of their religion 

“In every diocese prayers have been inces- 
santly offered, asking God’s pardon for the 
sins of individuals and nations, begging divine 
mercy for all, pleading for a victory which 
will have the sanction of infinite justice and 


for an enduring peace founded on the love 
of God and the love of all men. Priests and 
people have earnestly prayed that the Holy 
Spirit may guide our President and all who 
share with him the heavy responsibilities of 
directing the war efforts and of winning the 
victory from which all peoples will derive a 
just and lasting peace.” 


CONCERNED ABOUT PEACE 


“In the discharge of our pastoral responsi- 
bility, we are gravely concerned about the 
world peace of tomorrow. 

“Secularism cannot write a real and lasting 
peace. Its narrow vision does not encom- 
pass the whole man, it cannot evaluate the 
spirituality of the human soul and the su- 
preme good of all mankind. 

“Exploitation cannot write a real and last- 
ing peace. Where greedy might and selfish 
expediency are made the substitutes of jus- 
tice there can be no securely ordered world. 

“Totalitarianism, whether Nazi, Commu- 
nistic. or Fascist, cannot write a real and last- 
ing peace. The state the usurps total pow- 
ers, by that very fact, becomes a despot to 
its own people and a menace to the family 
of nations 

“The spirit of Christianity can write a real 
and lasting peace in justice and charity to 
all nations, even to those not Christian. 

“In the epochal revolution through which 
the world is passing, it is very necessary for 
us to realize that every man is our brother 
in Christ. All should be convinced that every 
man is endowed with the dignity of human 
personality, and that he is entitled by the 
laws of nature to the things necessary to sus- 
tain life in a way conformable to human 
dignity. In the post-war worid, the profit 
element of industry and commerce must be 
made subservient to the common gocd of 
communities and nations if we are to have a 
lasting peace with justice and a sense of true 
brotherhood for all our neighbors. The in- 
equalities of nations and of individuals can 
never give to governments or to the leaders 
of industry or commerce a right to be unjust. 
They cannot, if they follow the fixed prin- 
ciples of morality, maintain or encourage 
conditions under which men cannot live ac- 
cording to standards befitting human per- 
sonality. 

“MUST WAGE GLOBAL WAR 


“Unfortunately, in our day we must wage a 
global war to secure peace. War is abnormal 
and necessarily brings on abnormal condi- 
tions in the life of a nation 

“During the war crisis freemen must sur- 
render many of their liberties. We ask our 
people to be united and prepared to make 
every sacrifice which our Government deems 
necessary for a just and enduring peace 
through the victory of our armed forces. We 
are confident that they will perform their 
wartime duties gladly because they know that 
our country has been the defender, not the 
destroyer, of iiberties and has in the past 
always reestablished the full measure of 
peacetime freedom on the conclusion of 
hostilities. 

“Our Governmer:t has announced that the 
war emergency mAkes it necessary to employ 
an unprecedented number of women in indus- 
try. While we are wholeheartedly cocperatin 
with our Government in the prosecution « 
the war, we must, as shepherds of souls, ex- 
press our grave concern about the Christian 
home in our beloved country in these cru- 
cial days. When mothers are engaged in in- 
dustry a serious child-care problem neces- 
Sarily arises. Every effort must be made to 
limit, as far as necessity permits, the em- 
ployment of mothers in industry, particularly 
young mothers. Due provision in keeping 
with American traditions should be made for 
the day care of the children of working 
mothers. 

“The health and moral welfare of mothers 
employed in industry should be thoroughly 
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safeguarded. With a full realization of the 
role which women must play in winning the 
war and of the extreme measures that our 
Government must take, we ask that all try 
to realize the dangers involved, especially the 
moral dangers. We urge that there be a 
wholesome moral atmosphere wherever 
women are employed. 

“We know that patriotic mothers are gen- 
erous in giving their sons to the defense of 
our country. We express their concern, and 
ours, about youths of 18 years of age who 
are now to be called to the armed forces. We 
hope that special moral safeguards will shield 
them, so that they may serve their country 
without moral blemish. 

“We express our deepest sympathy to our 
brother bishops in all countries of the world 
where religion is persecuted, liberty abol- 
ished, and the rights of Gcd and man are 
violated. Since the murderous assault on 
Poland, utterly devoid of every semblance of 
humanity, there has been a premeditated and 
systematic extermination of the pecple cf 
this nation. The e me satanic technique is 
being applied to many other peoples. We 
feel a deep sense of revulsion against the 
cruel indignities heaped upon the Jews in 
conquered countries and upon defenseless 
pecples not of cur faith. We join with our 
brother bishops in subjugated France in a 
statement attributed to them: ‘Deeply moved 
by the mass arrests and maltreatment of 
Jews, we cannot stifle the cry of our con- 
science. In the name of humanity and 
Christian principles, our voice is raised in 
favor of imprescriptible rights of human na- 
ture.” We raise our voice in protest against 
despotic tyrants who have lost all sense of 
humanity by condemning thousands of inno- 
cent persons to death in subjugated coun- 
tries as acts of reprisal; by placing other 
thousands of innocent victims in concent 
tion camps, and by permitting unnumbered 
persons to die of starvation.” ‘ 
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RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 

“The war has brought to the fore condi- 
tions that have long been with us. The full 
benefits of our free institutions and the 
rights of our minorities must be openly ac- 
knowledged and honestly respected. We ask 
this acknowledgment and respect particu- 
larly for our colored fellow citizens. Thcy 
should enjoy the full measure of economic 
opportunities and advantages which will en- 
able them to realize their hope and ambi- 
tion to join with us in preserving d 
panding in changed and changing social con- 
ditions cur national heritage. We fully ap- 
preciate their many native gifts and aptitudes 
which, ennobled and enriched by a true 
Christian life, will make them a powerful 
influence in the establishment of a Chris- 
tian social order. 

“We recall the words of Pope Pius XII 
expressing his paternal solicitude f 
Ored people of our country. In a letter 
addressed to the American bishops on the 
occasion of the one-hundred-and-fiftieth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Ame 
can hierarchy, His Holiness said: ‘We confess 
that we feel a special paternal affection wh 
is certainly inspired of Heaven for the Neg 
people dwelling among you; for in the field « 
religion and education we know that they 
need special care and comfort arid are very 
deserving of it. We, therefore, invoke an 
abundance of heavenly blessing and we pray 
fruitful success for those whose generous zeal 
is devoted to their welfare’ (Serum Laetitiae 
1939) 

“We send our cordial 
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greetings to our 


brother bishops of Latin America. We have 
been consoled by recent events which give a 
sincere promise of a better understanding by 


our country of the peoples of Mexico, Central 
and South America Citizens of these coun- 
tries are bound to us by the closest bonds of 
religion. They are not merely our neighbors. 
They are our brothers professing the same 
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faith. Every effort made to rob them of their 
Catholic religion or to ridicule it or to offer 
them a substitute for it is deeply resented by 
the peoples of these countries and by Ameri- 
can Catholics. These efforts prove to be a 
disturbing factor in our international rela- 
tions. The traditions, the spirit, the back- 
ground, the culture of these countries are 
Catholic. We bishops are anxious to foster 
every worthy movement which will strengthen 
our amicable relations with the republics of 
this continent. We express the hope that the 
mistakes of the past which were offensive to 
the dignity of our southern brothers, their 
culture, and their religion will not continue. 
A strong bond uniting in true friendship all 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere will 
exercise a most potent influence On a shat- 
tered post-war world. 

“We urge the serious study of the peace 
plans of Pope Pius XII which insist that jus- 
tice be inspired by love—first, love of God and, 
then, love of every human being. “The com- 
mand of love among individuals found in the 
Gospels’ said Benedict XV, ‘differs in no re- 
spect from that which should reign among 
states and peoples’ (Pacem Dei, Benedict XV, 
1920). If we are not to have a Christian 
peace, then we shall be given only an armi- 
stice and we shall begin to prepare for a 
third world conflict. 

“We conclude by urging, again, unceasing 
prayers: the prayer of all prayers by priests, 
the oly mass; prayers addressed to the 
Blessed Virgin that she will intercede with 
Her Divine Son for mercy on a war-blighted 
world. We ask that Tuesday, December 8, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception of 
Our Blessed Mother, the patroness of our 
country, be set aside as a special day of 
prayerful supplication. In its observance, 
the priests and faithful of every diocese will 
follow the timely instruction of their bishop, 
we recommend the recitation of the rosary in 
common, both in our churches and in our 
homes. We trust that the children of our 
country will, in response to the many appea!s 
of our Holy Father, offer their innocent 
prayers to God for peace. Let us all unite in 
praying for a victory and for a peace accept- 
able to God. 

“Signed by the members of the adminis- 
trative board, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, in the name of the bishops of the 
United States: 

“Edward Mooney, Archbishop of De- 
troit; John T. McNicholas, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati; Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago; 
John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco; Joseph F. Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans; Fran- 
cis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York; John Mark Gannon, 
Bishop of Erie; John F. Noll, Bishop 
of Fort Wayne; Karl J. Alter, 
Bishop of Toledo; John A. Duffy, 
Bishop of Buffalo.” 


We Must Avoid “A National Slow-Down 
Strike on Wheels” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the Okla- 
homa delegation in Congress has taken 


the lead in trying to bring some order | 
and reason out of the existing confusion | 


and contradictions which plague the ad- 
vance notices concerning the contem- 
plated extension of gasoline rationing on 
a Nation-wide basis. In my opinion, the 
ramifications of Nation-wide gaSoline ra- 
tioning are serious and significant enough 
to warrant a careful and complete survey 
by expert analysts before a program of 
definite restrictive measures is agreed 
upon and put into operation. 

Unduly drastic restrictions on the use 
of automobiles and trucks in the essential 
civilian pursuits of this country may in 
reality do much more to impair the war 
effort than to improve it. Regulations 
recklessly imposed and _ injudiciously 
conceived may prove more harmful than 
no regulations at all. Present proposals 
to extend, willy-nilly, the same gasoline 
limitations now operative in the East 
where alternative transportation facili- 
ties are abundant to areas where no al- 
ternative transportation methods are 
available are not the optimum solution 
to the complicated problem of conserv 
ing our national rubber supply with the 
least possible disruption of our national 
economic life. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing sacred 
nor inviolate about the formula of 4 gal- 
lons of gasoline per week per car. Ap- 
parently this formula was devised for 
eastern drivers because it was calculated 
that only sufficient gasoline could be 
transported into this area to make 4 
gallons per week available to the average 
driver. This week we hear that gasoline 
has become increasingly scarce along the 
Atlantic coast so that the limits must be 
temporarily reduced to 3 gallons per ra- 
tioning coupon. It must be remembered, 
however, that the problem of transport- 
ing gasoline is not the significant factor 
in other areas of the United States where 
proximity to oil wells and refineries plus 
an abundance of pipe lines simplify the 
problem of gasoline transportation. In 
these areas, the only criterion is, “How 
much gasoline can be allowed the aver- 
age driver in order to conserve the rubber 
needed until the badly delayed program 
of manufacturing synthetic rubber can 
be developed on a substantial basis?” 
Hence, to arbitrarily impose the formula 
of 4 gallons per week on the rest of the 
country without first making a scientific 
study of the impact of such restrictions 
upon the country’s economic system, is 
neither scund policy nor good govern- 
ment. Something akin to another 
Baruch committee should be appointed 
forthwith to study the whole problem 
and to recommend the required restric- 
tions necessary to conserve rubber and 
to classify essential users of automobiles. 
Until such a study is made, the extension 
of drastic gasoline restrictions should be 
deferred. 

There should be no secrecy and no 
bureaucratic under-cover work in arriv- 
ing at what is a sound and sensible pro- 
gram of gasoline rationing. The public 
is entitled to all the facts. What addi- 
tional rubber has been made available 
through the program of tire requisition- 
ing? What are the present demands of 
military and civilian users of rubber as 
compared with our available supply? 
What progress is being made in the pro- 
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duction of synthetic rubber from farm 
products which program has repeatedly 
been shown to be the quickest and the 
cheapest from the standpoint of critical 
materials? What other methods of se- 
curing synthetic rubber are being used? 
To what extent has each method been 
employed? How many man-hours of vi- 
tal employable effort will be lost by im- 
posing 35-mile-per-hour driving limita- 
tions on all essential driving of passenger 
cars, trucks, and busses? Will the lossin 
employable hours be justified in compari- 
son with the savings made in rubber? 
Would a driving maximum of 40 or 45 
miles per hour pay a greater over-all div- 
idend to the Nation than a national! slow- 
down to 35 miles per hour? Have actual 
studies been made to answer these ques- 
tions? If not, why not? If so, what do 
the studies show? Is it not possible that 
more critical materials devoted to con- 
struction of synthetic rubber plants to 
use farm products in making rubber 
might enrich rather than impoverish the 
war effort in America by speeding up 
transportation, conserving man-hours on 
the road, hastening the delivery of ma- 
terials by truck and people by busses? 
Have comparative studies been made? 
If so, what do they show? 

Mr. Speaker, America is determined 
that its armed forces have first claim 
on the rubber resources of this country. 
But America wants the facts. The 
Baruch Committee did only half the job. 
It showed the need for synthetic rubber 
production; it exposed the exasperating 
delay by the administration on getting 
started with the production of such rub- 
ber; it recommended that steps be taken 
to conserve our existing rubber supplies. 
Another committee should determine 
what these steps should be and how they 
should be applied. 

It is unsound to simply assume that 
salesmen, for example, are nonessential 
workers before a study is made to deter- 
mine the facts. There is much evidence 
on the other side. Whose guess must 
we take as to what is an essential or non- 
essentia occupation entitled to extra 
quotas of gasoline? No bureaucrat can 
know all the answers. A survey should 
be made and an investigation held by 
men of rich experience and great capac- 
ity to determine these points. 

America must not simply stumble into 
a program of Nation-wide gasoline and 
mileage rationing without careful study 
of the entire picture so that we can be 
certain that needful cccupations are not 
destroyed unnecessarily, that agricul- 
tural operations vitai to our war effort 
are not imperiled, and that the economic 
system of America is not needlessly 
thrown into intermediate or low gear at 
a time when we need to be driving full 
speed ahead toward victory and maxi- 
mum production. 

We must not unnecessarily commit 
America to a national slow-down strike 
on wheels without first making a careful 
investigation of the impact of such a 
program on the over-all war effort of 
this Republic and the permanent eco- 
nomic structure needed to support and 
finance this war. 
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Elimination of Poll Tax in Election of 


Federal Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Arthur Krock, which appeared in the 
New York Times on November 19, under 
the title “‘The Legal and Policy Issues in 
the Filibuster.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—THE LEGAL AND Po.icy IssvuES 
IN THE FILIBUSTER 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, November 18.—That method 
of obstructing legislation called a filibuster, 
which a number of Senators have employed 
to prevent consideration of the anti-poll-tax 
bill, is ancient if not honored in Congress. 
It is the only method by which a small mi- 
nority can make any effective stand against 
the effort of a large majority to pass legisla- 
tion which seems to the minority to violate 
its rights or that of its constituents. 

Sometimes a filibuster is popular with the 
general public and those conducting it are 
hailed as constitutional statesmen. Some- 
times it is unpopular and the filibusterers are 
charged with an attempt to thwart that will 
of the majority which in our constitutional 
system is supposed to prevail. The Senate 
rules make room for a filibuster, and no ma- 
jority has been willing to change them, be- 
cause it wishes to have the protection of these 
rules when it becomes the minority. 

This device of obstructing majority will 
has been particularly unpopu'ar in the coun- 
try when the delaying tactics were also hold- 
ing up essential legislation next on the cal- 
endar, or when no truly debatable issue was 
involved. In the present instance it should 
be noted that the filibusterers are delaying 
nothing of any importance except the im- 
mediate bill and that the issues they have 
raised are highly debatable. 


CALENDAR NOT CROWDED 


The only legislation of consequence that is 
maturing are two bills—one to give to the 
President unlimited war powers over tariffs 
and immigration quotas, which the Ways and 
Means Committee shelved today for further 
study, the other to set up a consolidated 
control of the war program. Neither proposal 
has had the careful committee consideration 
which both will require before they come to 
the floor. 

The issues are whether Federal powers 
over State qualifications for voters shall be 
extended far beyond the limits which the 
courts have steadily defined throughout our 
history, and whether the Pepper bill is, in 
fact, constitutional as well as good public 
policy 

The Pepper bill provides that the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting or 
registering in primaries for candidates for 
Federal office shall be “deemed an interfer- 
ence with the manner of holding primaries 
and other elections for said national officers 
and a tax upon the right or privilege of vot- 
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ing for said national cfficers.” It bans the 
poll tax as unlawful. 

Even a cursory glance at the long line of 
High Court decisions, from 1883 forward, on 
the right of the States to fix electoral quali- 
fications for all offices will show that the 
Pepper bill runs counter to these. It has 
been repeatedly held that admission to suf- 
frage is not a right but a privilege within the 
powers of the States to bestow on terms not 
inconsistent with the Constitution. That 
document forbids any State to deny suffrage 
to citizens on the bases of race, color, pre- 
vious condition of servitude, or sex. 

It is true that the operation of the poll 
tax has the intended effect of keeping many 
poor southern whites and more Negroes from 
the baliot box. But the courts have re- 
petedly decided that, where an effect is in- 
cidental and not on its face prescribed, the 
States are within the rights specifically re- 
served to them in the Constitution. 


FROM JOHN MARSHALL ON 


In Barron v. Baltimore (1833), a dictum the 
Court often reiterated, Chief Justice Marshall 
held that the Bill of Rights, the first 10 
amendments, “contain no expression indicat- 
ing an intention to apply them to the State 
governments,” and in 1875 the Court declared 
that it is “too late ‘to question the correct- 
ness of this construction.” In U.S. v. Cruik- 
shank (1876) the Supreme Court asserted 
that the right to vote in the States comes 
from the States, but the right of exemption 
from the prohibited discrimination (race, 
coior, sex, etc.) comes from the United States. 
“The first has not been granted or secured 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
but the last has been.” 

Later the Court decreed that when the 
Constitution conferred citizenship in the 
fourteenth amendment, it did not necessarily 
confer the right of suffrage, that the right 
of suffrage is not coextensive with citizenship; 
and repeated that the Constitution left with 
the several States the power to determine 
voters’ qualifications to choose candidates for 
all offices. Thus the establishment of a liter- 
acy test was upheld, since on its face it did 
not discriminate between whites and Negroes. 
Conversely, the “grandfather clause” was nul- 
lified because on its face it discriminated 

Only a few years ago the Court decided 
that the equal suffrage amendment dces not 
confer on women the right to vote or purport 
to do so; it merely prohibits sexual discrimi- 
nation against them in prescribing the quali- 
fications of electors, “a very different thing.” 

The Senate filibuster may be opposed by 
those who are unconcerned over extension of 
‘ederal powers, who favor the Pepper bill or 
who would put no restraints on a majority. 
But its objective has a long and continuous 
line of constitutional law behind it. 





Address of Mr. Justice Murphy Before 
Advertising Club of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very able 
address delivered by Mr. Justice Murphy 
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before the Advertising Club of Boston on 
November 5, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Once again, our beloved country is being 
tested in the fiery crucible of war. We are 
all being tested—the individual citizen a 
well as the Government; the worker at home 
and in the factory as well as the men who 
man the guns and ships and planes in the 
battle zones; the press, our schools and 
churches, our economic and political systems 
with their emphasis on freedom of enter- 
prise, freedom of opinion, and freedom of 
election—even the basic structure of our Gov- 
ernment. In short, we have been called upon 
by a combination of events and circum- 
stances beyond cur control, though partly, it 
may be, of our own making, to prove whether 
America of 1942 has the character and the 
intelligence, the toughness and resilience, the 
capacity to take it and give it, that conditions 
of modern war demand. 

Even before the attack on Pearl Harbor 
forced on us the status of a full belligerent, 
the conflict which began with the drive on 
Poland, and reached a violent crescendo with 
the crushing defeat of France, had already 
imposed upon our people a difficult test. 
The alarming consequences inherent in a 
complete Nazi triumph placed on us the 
urgent necessity of reconsidering the basic 
features of our foreign policy, our traditiona 
strategy of peace and security. From the be- 
ginning cf our national existence, isolation- 
ism had been the very heart of American pol- 
icy. The disappointments which followed 
our departure from this tradition after the 
previous world war led us to the enactment 
of neutrality legislation and other measures 
designed to insure us against involvement 
in future conflicts of a similar rature between 
other states. In such an atmosphere of de- 


" 


tachment and against such a background of 








long tradition, we were obliged to reassess cur 
position and adjust our thinking to the strik- 
ing and significant developments that were 


taking place in the world around u: 
Gradually, it became apparent that our 
vital interests might be profoundly affected 


by what was happening beyond our shore 
lines. More clearly, after the shocking col- 
lapse of the French Army, we came to seo 


that if the Axis powers were allowed to over- 
come the gallant resistance of the British 
and the Chinese and the other nations op- 
posing them, and so to achieve their avows d 
intention to establish a new order in 
and the rest of the world, with their 
contempt for the rights of other pe 
could have the most serious consequen 
us. Under conditions of modern warfare, 


a complete and smashing victory for the Axis 








es if 





powers could constitute a grave intol- 
erable menace to our position as a proud 
and free people, desiring to live at peace with 


other nations but determined to maintain 
the privilege of commercial intercourse with 
the outside world, determined to resist and 
suppress the subversive activities of any fifth 
columnists in our midst, determined to at 
with our good neighbors and sister republics 
to the south to uphold the principles 
the Monroe Doctrine in this hemisphere 
against foreign aggression and to circumvent 
Axis manufactured revolutions, determine¢ in 
short to live the free and unhampered and 
self-respecting existence that we have always 
claimed as our right and our rightful heri- 
tage. With a powerful coalition arrayed 
against us, dominated by military cliques and 
inspired by a fanatical determination to bring 
the other peoples of the world into their 
political and economic orbits, there could be 
little hope of avoiding a major conflict in 
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which the scales would be heavily weighted 
in their favor, or accept the alternative of a 
humiliating compromise. 

Our Government early saw the handwriting 
on the wall. In time, and dimly perhaps, but 
with a sure intuition, the majority of our 
people saw it too. At the risk of involve- 
ment in another war, they gave overwhelm- 
ing approval to the policy of supplying Britain 
and China and other nations resisting the 
Axis, with munitions of war, and with other 
supplies and facilities needed to sustain their 
resistance. We viewed it as a defense of 
cemocracy. We called ourselves the arsenal 
of democracy. In sober reality, however, and 
in the very terms of the Lend-Lease Act, we 
had come to understand that the defense of 
these nations against this new and terrible 
threat to world freedom was vital to the de- 
fense of this country. 

By this unprecedented enactment, our 
people demonstrated in convincing and dra- 
matic fashion their capacity, in the great 
crisis which this war had thrust upon them, 
to appraise intelligently their national in- 
terests. They accepted with courage and 
resolution the responsibilities imposed upon 
them by a revolutionary upheaval that was 
shaking the world to its very core. In mak- 
ing so fateful a decision, one that required 
the reversal of a national policy which had 
long been accepted as fixed and unalterable, 
our people and our Government have acted 
with a degree of courage and realism and 
foresight that does high credit to their po- 
litical sagacity. In my opinion it is impor- 
tant that in the current discussion about war 
aims and good will we keep clearly in mind 
the basic reasons which induced us at the 
risk of war to make this decision. 

If the actual deliveries of lend-lease mate- 
rials to our friends and allies have been 
disappointing in some quarters, it may be 
that our hopes and expectations, and those 
of our allies, were unduly optimistic. Pos- 
sibly we underestimated the difficulties of 
transportation, the effectiveness of subma- 
rine operations, and the prodigicus demands 
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people of India and their leaders will not 
fail to appreciate the full meaning and the 
grave implications for them as well as for us 
of an Axis victory. No one, I believe, can 
justly doubt our intentions and our purposes. 
We are not fighting for imperialism any- 
where. Our aim is to establish conditions 
under which the right of self-government and 
self-determination may be exercised to the 
full by any people. If proof were required, we 
need only to point to our stubborn refusal to 
withhold support from China even though it 
drew upon ourselves the terrible fury of 
Japanese military might, and especially to our 
record in the Philippines. Let me recall the 
day when, as the last Governor General of 
the islands, I concluded my report to the 
legislature on the eve of the inception of the 
Commonwealth with these words: “Like in all 
good books of romance and adventure, we 
close this chapter anticipating the next with 
the expectation that the Divine Author will 
bring the story to a happy ending in accord- 
ance with the high purpose of its beginning.” 
An ugly chapter has now intervened, but with 
God’s help the happy chapter will yet be 
written. No American can be at peace with 
himself until our flag, now lowered, flies high 
again over the Pearl of the Orient as a guar- 
anty of the good faith and integrity of our 
people in fulfilling our God-given errand to 
give the Filipinos their independence and to 
restore to them their homeland. 

Are we not all fighting for the same end— 
to save the world and ourselves from possible 
domination by two powerful military regimes, 
both of them animated by arrogant assump- 
tions of racial superiority and intense dis- 
trust of democratic institutions? Is this not 
the primary concern of Russia and China, 
and of the other nations allied with us in 
the struggle? In the stress and strain of 
the fighting we should never lose sight of 
those larger objectives outlined in the At- 
lantic Charter as the necessary conditions 
of enduring peace. These objectives apply 
to all peoples everywhere. It is unquesticn- 
ably important that we let nothing go un- 
done to retain the confidence and good 
will of the people of India and of China and 
other areas in the Far East and the Middle 
East and all over the earth as well. We have 
a war to fight and to win. We have an 
enemy with highly trained and apparently 
inexhaustible legions who talks with confi- 
dence of subjugating the United States, of 
dictating peace from the White House. With 
the danger of defeat or even stalemate ever 
confronting us, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we avoid a controversy or the cre- 
ation of a state of mind that might impair 
the mutual confidence and good will, the 
epirit of loyal comradeship, which happily 
exists between our people and the people of 
the British dominions and our other allies. 

We are foregathered here tonight in secu- 
rity, but our kith and kin, our boys, by the 
countless thousand out there—the 
young eagle who in the zenith of his flight 
may fall, the sailor true to our traditional 
command, “Don’t give up the ship,” the 
toughened doughboy and marine, slugging it 
out in hand-to-hand combat—all these men 
are giving up their lives to defend you and 
me. And there is more to come. We must 
vphold their hand. In every way we must 
exert ourselves to bring the battle to an end. 
We will not do this by debat We will not 
do it by provoking dissension among the 
Jnited Nations. We must cement our al- 
liance, not impair it. 

Many of our people had serious misgivings 
about aiding Russia. We strongly disap- 
proved and condemned the mea 
by her against Finland and the other Baltic 
states in the fall of 1939. The attitude of 
her Government toward religion and religious 
organi ions, and her support of Commu- 
nist a in this country undoubtedly 
first for many of us to 
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embrace her as an ally. But we have come 
to realize that while our assistance to Rus- 
sia may be the means of perpetuating a form 
of government and a social system that we 
do not wish to see established here, the Rus- 
sian pecple, by their stalwart and steadfast 
and ‘\eroic resistance to the Nazi juggernaut, 
are dying to save our liberty of worship and 
the other freedoms that are as dear to us as 
the air we breathe. We may hope that in the 
future the Russian Government will assume 
a tolerant and friendly attitude toward re- 
ligious activities and come to regard religion 
as a salutary and potent force in the life of 
the individual and the state. But in this un- 
paraileled crisis Russia is our ally. Beside 
that all else is secondary and academic 

We are all engaged in the common enter- 
prise of preventing an Axis victory, a victory 
that would not only make the world unsafe 
for democracy but one that would, we be- 
lieve, make it safe and tolerable only for 
nations willing to trade and otherwise con- 
duct their affairs according to laws and for- 
mulas devised in Berlin and Tokyo, laws 
backed by military sanctions of ruthless and 
irresistible power. It would be harmful to 
our cause and beneficial to our enemies if we 
permitted a controversy about war aims to 
distract us from the gravity of our military 
position and the imperative necessity of pull- 
ing together as loyal members of a team, 
determined to let nothing come between us 
until the menace of defeat and virtual en- 
slavement is overcome. 

Many of you will recall that at a corre- 
sponding stage of the last war, after 3 years 
of inconclusive fighting, when one of the 
allies had withdrawn from the struggle, 
doubts and questionings began to arise in 
France concerning the objectives for which 
the allied nations were fighting. As one 
leader followed another in control of the 
French Government he would be asked to 
state his war aims. When Clemenceau, who 
until then had been a vigorous and outspoken 
critic of the government, was entrusted with 
the task of saving his country from the brink 
of defeat, he brushed aside his questioners 
with a direct and ringing declaration that 
went to the heart of the immediate problem. 
“My aim,” he said, “is victory.” 

That simple declaration, brusque and to 
the point, was like a tonic to a troubled and 
confused and war-weary netion. It was a 
trumpet call to the people of France and her 
allies. With his unflagging energy and burn- 
ing zeal, with an intolerance for inefficiency 
and antiquated methods and half measures, 
this marvelous man then in his seventy-sixth 
year dispelled the uncertainty and confusion 
and discussion which had begun to envelop 

he efforts of his countrymen and their hard 
pressed allies. Their attention was again 
fixed on the business of winning the war. 
That is our business today. And nothing 
must distract us from it. 

Whatever our final judgment may be con- 
cerning the part of this able leader in the 
subsequent peace negotiations, and without 
minimizing the effect of President Wilson’s 
famous statement of war aims (which by the 
Way was calculated to weaken enemy re- 
sistance and not to create controversy with 
our allies), let us not forget that to win 
the peace we must first win the war. 

The task we have undertaken is a heavy 
and disagreeable one. It calls for extraordi- 
nary effort. We must be willing to forego 
our customary comforts and pleasures, forego 
high profits, increase working hours, and un- 
dergo privation of many kinds, in order that 
our fighting men and our allies may have 
what they require and have it on time. This 
is the test we now have to meet. With good 
will and stanch hearts, with a flaming and 
unbeatable spirit in the prosecution of the 
war, and with the ablest administrators evail- 
able in the land, we shall meet that Cest. 
Though still wanting in sufficient equipment, 
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our Army is a superb body of fighting men 
and will give an excellent account of itself. 
If we all pull together with our brave allies 
and put aside for the time being considera- 
tions of individual and group advantage, we 
need not fear the result. Mayhap we shall 
be finer men and women in the end, a disci- 
plined and resilient people, serving the com- 
mon good, 

From the words of a service old in the lives 
of many of us there comes a message of good 
cheer to all Americans: “Sursum corda!’— 
“Lift up your hearts!” Though the strug- 
gle is hard, we are equal to it. Already we 
have dealt the enemy heavy blows. But they 
are as nothing compared to the fury that in 
good time we will loose upon him. The great 
industries of our war arsenal are getting into 
the full stride of mass production. .And be 
assured that they are fashioning the weapons 
of modern warfare with the same artistry and 
genius that have been the wonder of the world 
in days of peace. Labor, in its own rugged 
way, has now gone on the offensive. Labor 
troubles are steadily decreasing. And most 
inspiring of all, our Army is shaping into a 
striking force that will be more than the 
match of any foe. Our incomparable and 
free youth are being trained with enthusi- 
asm. They are inspired with the knowledge 
that our cause is right. Those of us who 
have had the privilege of serving with them 
know this is the stubborn truth. It is no 
Army of young fanatics, and it does not have 
the experience under fire that the Nazis and 
the Japanese have gained in years of aggres- 
sion. But once trained and equipped, these 
cool young athletes of ours will destroy the 
finest armies that the enemy can muster. 

These are the matchless elements of a 
certain victory. With such resources we 
have no cause for timidity or apprehension. 
We have every cause, instead, to face the 
future without fear, without uncertainty, and 
with a surging confidence that our just cause 
shall unquestionably prevail. To the ad- 
monition of “Sursum corda!"—“Lift up your 
hearts,” let us give the old heart-stirring 
response: “Habemus ad Dominum”—‘We 
lift them up unto the Lord.” 


Homeland for the Jewish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], at the Manhattan 
Center, in New York City, November 17, 
1942, under the auspices of the New Zion- 
ist Organization of America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Iam happy to be with you tonight. I am 
happy once more to make a plea for the 
world-wide recogniticn of the justice of a 
homeland for the Jewish people. Iam a firm 
believer in the theory that every question 
which can be settled while we are still at 
War will be a contribution toward a more 
lasting and a more just peace. One question 
which surely can be settled now is the Jewish 
homeland question. I believe that ulti- 


mately the Jews will return to Palestine in 
much greater numbers than they have done 
in the past few years. I believe that Jeru- 
salem will be restored to that place in the 
world scheme of things so that the day will 
come when the word of the Lord will go forth 
from Jerusalem and the law from Zion. And 
being a Christian and an American I inter- 
pret that Old Testament quotation with its 
world-wide and American significance, “Ex 
oriente lux, ex occidente lex.” I have 
already gone on record in other places and 
at other times as favoring the following pro- 
gram for the restored Palestine. I will there- 
fore repeat it here: 

“This is the first year of the war for us in 
America. It is the fourth year of the war for 
Britain. But it is the tenth year of the war 
for the Jewish people. It is the first time in 
history that the physical extermination of a 
whole people—the Jewish people—has become 
the declared policy, in fact, one of the major 
policies and war aims, of a powerful, aggres- 
sive nation. What is our answer to that chal- 
lenge hurled in the face of the democracies? 
Are we too timid or too weak to pick up that 
challenge and state forthrightly what is our 
policy, the policy of the democracies, the 
policy of the United Nations with regard to 
the Jewish people and its future? If we are 
honest and courageous, if we are clear about 
the basic issues of this global war, then I say 
the question of the Jewish future and the 
Jewish homeland is the last question on 
which we can afford to be silent or evasive. 

“Tonight should we not demand that an 
end be put to hesitation and ambiguity? 
We want no more vague phrases and gen- 
eralities. We want recognition to be ac- 
corded to the Jewish people. We ask for 
the recognition of the fighting Jews of Pales- 
tine as our allies. We propose recognition 
of the Jewish national home as one of the 
United Nations. We expect not merely the 
reaffirmation of the Balfour Declaration but 
its full and complete implementation. We 
seek the establishment of a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine as one of our war aims 
and peace aims. We ask that the Jewish 
people be given direction over its own affairs 
in its homeland. We demand for the Jew- 
ish people a free hand to build a democratio 
Jewish commonwealth. We ask, moreover, 
that these things be recognized and that 
these policies be declared now. 

“Only by doing so will we of the demccra- 
cies meet our responsibility to the Jewish 
people and discharge our obligation before 
man and God.” 

Recent months have brought a definite 
turn in the course of the war. Efforts of the 
enemy to score new major successes, efforts 
undertaken on different fronts, and with all 
the evil skill of his earlier victories, have 
yielded little and no lasting results. In de- 
fensive as well as in offensive operations, our 
forces, those of Russia, of the British Com- 
moawealth, of China, and of other nations 
fighting alongside us, have had significant 
success. But the war as yet is not won. 
Therefore if we relax in our determination, 
in our.preparation, and in our devotion We 
may once more find curselves in the critical 
situation of the summer of 1940, of the sum- 
mer of 1941, or of the first months of Jap- 
anese aggression. But if we and the other 
United Nations keep ourselves at the pitch of 
preparedness, alert to all possibilities, there 
can be no doubt about our ultimate victory. 

This situation places on us additional re- 
sponsibility for an intelligent preparation of 
the future world at peace; for the elimina- 
tion of those evils which have contributed to 
so large an extent to the present catastrophe; 
and for a reasonabie and adequate settlement 
of those questions which need to be settled 
if we and our children are to be threatened 
by war no longer. Here and there, on the 
part of governments and on the part of com- 
mon men and women, the questions of war 
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aims and the future peace settlement have 
been repeatedly brought up, but the time has 
come now to take up these questions in 
earnest. 

The time has come, more especially, to go 
into an unsettled question of long standing— 
the Jewish question. It had been neglected 
long before this war and, unfortunate 
still being neglected. When one visualizes, 
for one single instant, the martyrdom which 
hundreds of thousands or even millions of 
Jews—human beings—were undergoing in 
nearly every generation for countless gener: 
tions, when one visualizes the martyrdon 
which millions of Jews are undergoing th 
very day wherever Germany and her allies are 
in control, then the continued refusal to 
face and to solve this tragic question appears 
in its true light: Beneath all sophisticated 
political explanations, it is an attitude of 
sad inhumanity and an attitude of gross im- 
morality. The world of tomorrow should not 
and could not be based on such foundations, 
and the United States certainly should not 
lend a hand to a policy of this kind. 

Our age is one in which moral arguments 
alone are frequently dismissed on the 
grounds of political expediency. Very well, 
on grounds of political expediency alone one 
could plead for a dignified, adequate, and real- 
istic solution of the Jewish question. Our 
generation certainly does not have to be told 
how far the spirit of intolerance and aggres- 
sion can lead, how dangerous it can become, 
once aroused. And we do not have to be told 
how important a part in arousing these dan- 
gers has been played by the disgraceful ex- 
ploitation of the Jewish question by the evil 
persons in Europe. Leave the essence of the 
Jewish question untouched, and the door is 
opened to similar dangers in the future from 
one end of this world to the other. 
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Therefore, one should not be afraid of 
embarrassing the United States, Great 
Britain, or the other United Nations, by 


raising the Jewish question at the present 
hour. Nothing can embarrass the United 
Nations more than this total war which we 
have been compelled to fight. Nothing could 


embarrass us more in the future than a 
repetition of world unrest. Therefore, he 
who points the way to a solution of a pain- 


ful question, thereby contributing to world 
peace, does not embarrass the United Na- 
tions or any leader in those nations He 
might step on this or that toe of sOme par- 
ticular ambitions, but fundamentally he does 


a service to our common cause. No apolo- 
gies for such activities are required. Grati- 
tude is what they deserve and what—in the 


long run—they will earn. 

What is this Jewish question about 
so much has been said and written? 
damentally, in single words, it is the ques- 
tion of an ancient people, with a great na- 
tional past, with a unique moral and spir- 
itual heritage, with a civilization that dates 
back to the early days of history, that has 
lost normal conditions of national existence. 
It is normal that men from one nation be 
free to move and to attach themselves, in 
the course of_time, to other nations. Most, 
nay, all, modern nations are the result of s1 
cross-influences. But it is abnormal that 
an entire nation live in lands 
prevailing civilization, the prevailing creed, 
the prevailing nationality are different. The 
record of the gentile toward the Jew is none 
too satisfying, but there is one thing th 
should be said: You cannot place millior 
of people in a vulnerable position 
all over the world, maintain 
vulnerable position for long ce: : l 
then hope that nothing will happen And 
the position of a minority is vulnerab! 
is, has been, and, despite all our efforts, wv 
remain so. 

There are men who believe that the Jev 
question can be solved by the statement t! 
the Jews are not a race, t! 
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nationality, that they are a religion. This 
attempt to combat deep-seated realities by 
& play of words is anything but serious. We 
all know that there are no pure races left. 
It is doubtful if the word has any logically 
true meaning, but if we can speak loosely of 
the English, the French, the Spanish race, 
we can certainly speak of a Jewish race. As 
for religion, Jewish religion is one of the 
truly great tradition-building influences of 
this earth of ours; but I have never yet met 
a Jew who would say that Disraeli and Hein- 
rich Heine were not Jews because in child- 
hoed they adhered to Christianity. A na- 
tionality? Of course. Every page of the 
Bible bears witness that the Jews were a 
nationality. In the countries where large 
rmasses of Jews lived in Europe, and in Asia, 
and in Africa, they never ceased to be re- 
garded, either by their neighbors or by them- 
selves, at a nation. In our days, the nations 
of the world have clearly adhered to this 
Palestine was designated as the “na- 
tional home for the Jewish people.” Jews 
in eastern Europe were considered as “na- 
tional minorities” both by the constitu- 
tional law of the countries concerned and by 
international] law 

There may be Jews in America who are 
backward or hesitant about it, but there is 
no need to be backward or hesitant. We all, 
Americans, come from ancestors who be- 
longed to some national group. We, or our 
ancestors, were British, of Irish, or Dutch, or 
German, or Swedes, or Poles, or any other of 

everal dozen nationalities. Under our the- 
ory, and, let us hope, under our practice of 
rovernment, these national differences stop 

t our borders, where all these strains get 
together, forming a single American nation. 
This applies to the Jews of America no less 
than to the Czechs and the Hungarians and 
the Slovaks of America, or to any other 
among us. But this still leaves unsolved 
many questions of the old Europe, the Polish 
question, and the Irish question, and the 
Czechoslovak question—and, among them, 
the Jewish question. 

Europe—and probably, tomorrow, Asia, 
too—is not organized, and shows no indica- 
tion of organizing on the basis of composite 
nationalities. There, the nationalities tend 
to remain historical entities, each keenly 
aware of itself and of other national groups. 
We can hope—we must hope—that a way 
will be found to bring those nations together 
in peaceful collaboration, but it is unreal to 

sect them to ignore ir national differ- 
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is, therefore, that the most realistic stu- 
nts of international affairs in the world 
today have full sympathy and understanding 
for the wish cf those numerous Jews of Eu- 
rope and the Near and Middle East to seek 
10rmal, a more secure life in a coun- 
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we grant to Albanians and Icelanders, to 
Portuguese and to Finns, to Koreans, and to 
Siamese—we cannot refuse to grant to one 
of the oldest and one of the unhappiest peo- 
ples living on earth today. : 

But it is not normal that strangers should 
speak for the needs of the homeless Jewish 
people. The Jewish people should be enabled 
to speak for themselves. We take pride in be- 
ing more than an alliance of belligerents. We 
are the United Nations of the World, fighting 
for a better world for all, where each nation 
shall have its nook, and all should remain 
united in peace as we are now in war. Among 
us are represented powerful nations in full 
possession of their sovereignty—the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, China, Brazil. 
We have with us smaller countries that have 
rallied to the common cause—countries like 
our friends in the Western Hemisphere. We 
further have with us the free and heroic rep- 
resentatives of martyred nations—nations 
that have lost temporarily their independ- 
ence—from Norway to Greece, from Poland 
to Belgium they are at one with us. 

The people that gave the world Isaiah’s 
sublime vision of a world of United Nations, 
the people that were singled out by Hitler as 
the first of his victims, the people who are 
single minded in their devotion to the ideals 
of the “four freedoms”—they, too, are en- 
titled by right entrance into the councils of 
the United Nations. The Jews who already 
live in the future Jewish state of Palestine, 
and the homeless Jews who long to join them 
there, have earned this right to be one with 
us. They have suffered most; they have suf- 
fered longest; they should be recognized as 
one of the United Nations in war and in 
peace. 

The problem of the Jewish 
thus a world problem. It is not just a Jewish 
problem. Freedom for the Jews should not 
be considered separate from freedcm for other 
peoples. It was a Jew who said that no man 
could do a greater service than to give his 
life for his friends. Still in war men snould 
not be deprived of the right to die for their 
country, to be a martyr for a cause, or to 
carry freedom to an enslaved group. America 
today is giving her all not just to repell an 
invader but to carry blessings which we 
Americans know to be good to others. 

The Palestine problem should be made part 
of the democratic planning for peace. 

The United Nations should plan now s0 
that after the war policing—with a United 
Nations peace force—will become effective so 
that the starving can be fed, the sick made 
whole, and the lost returned; while slowly 
and carefully the social, legal, and economic 
groups prepare and set up some general peace, 
fair and acceptable. 

Because this great Nation of ours has had 
but one tradition—democracy—America and 
American democracy are the main elements 
on which the very future of our way of life 
depends. 

Most of our forefathers left their native 
lands because of persecution or economic 
misery. Freed from the traditions of preju- 
dicial and tyranny left in the Old World, they 
enthusiastically grasped cur democratic way 
of life, our abundant natural resources, and 
built a new world to which the hearts of 
freedom-loving people have since turned. 

The modern world is a world of science. 
Man today wants to know how things work. 
Our efforts are meaningless unless Jefferson’s 
and our other founding father’s insight into 
the nature of man, and of his strivings for 
the well-being to which his na > entitles 
him, If man is not what the Ameri- 
can Revolution assumed him to be, then 
America though one of the most powerful 
nations, is not what we have thought it was. 
What is the motive power behind America, 
if it is not the fulfillment of the social and 
political ideals accepted by our forefathers 
Then the “four freedoms” today must mean 
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freedoms in exactly the same way our fathers 
understood them. Freedoms with a home to 
enjoy them. The Jews surely should have 
such a home. If the crusade for a stable 
international order, based on democratic and 
social justice, is to succeed there must be a 
clear concept of the ends for which we strive. 

I know that the battle cry of freedom has 
lost none of its ancient appeal. 

* If it had, you would not now be assembled 
ere. 

You are here because you believe in free- 
dom. 

You are here because you believe not only 
in that freedom handed down to us by our 
American fathers and sustained for us by 
our American institutions. 

But you are also here because you believe 
in that freedom taught by the inspired leaders 
of old when the command went forth to 
“proclaim liberty throughout the land and to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

I repeat, I am thus persuaded that the 
battle cry of freedom has lost none of its 
ancient appeal. 

This cry of freedom is today reaching across 
occupied zones and is lifting the hearts of 
enslaved men and is giving birth to a co- 
ordinated force against which the threat of 
the gallows, the firing squad, and the com- 
mand of tyrants cannot long prevail. 

Surely, if we fail now to hold up to suffer- 
ing humanity, in every conquered ccuntry, 
the vision of a more just world than man 
has yet known—the most powerful! vision of 
the human soul—we endanger victory and 
we even jeopardize civilization itself. 

Our battle cry should continue to be the 
one given us by our immortal Jefferson: 
“I have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of men.” 

We cannot offer more and since we are 
Americans we cannot offer less. For in that 
promise we reflect not only what America 
has given to herself but also what America 
can offer to the world. 
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HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered before the joint session 
of the Alabama State Legislature on last 
Thursday, November 19. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I deem it a distinct honor to be invited to 
address a joint session of the Alabama Leg- 
islature. You know, in my theory of govern- 
ment I belong to the old democratic school 
which still believes that there is a need for 
the legislative division of both State govern- 
ment and National Government. I am still 
operating under the theory of government as 
laid down in the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as in the constitutions of the 
various States. And I believe with all my 
heart that the very foundation stone upon 
which we have built a great nation is upon 
the foundation that government should be 
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divided into three departments—the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial—and 
that each of these departments of govern- 
ment should be supreme within its own field. 

Many years ago there developed in this Na- 
tion a bunch cf governmental theorists who 
started out with the thought in mind that 
various governments of Europe had developed 
to what they thought was a high degree of 
efficiency by creating numerous boards and 
bureaus to whom they had in many cases 
delegated the powers of all three branches 
of government. These boards and bureaus 
were authorized by law to legislate, to exe- 
cute, and then to sit in judgment on the re- 
sults of their actions. 

Unfortunately we here in America have 
allowed this foreign theory of government to 
be adopted rather universally in the Federal 
Government, and many States have gone far 
in this direction, with the result that we find 
the District of Columbia is not big enough 
to hold all of the boards and bureaus which 
have been created to rule the American peo- 
ple. Do not let anyone tell you that all of 
this is a result of the war, because that is 
very definitely not true. Year by year the 
legislative department, the executive depart- 
ment, and the judiciary department of the 
Federal Government have been merged into 
one department of government which we 
may well call the department of boards and 
bureaus. 

It was only natural, of course, that as these 
various boards and bureaus were developed 
and assumed places of importance, the leg- 
islative branch of government should begin 
to go into eclipse. That is always the his- 
tory of bureaucratic government. These 
theor‘sts who would have you believe that 
the Constitution of the United States is an 
outmoded document; these people who be- 
lieve that the time has come when every ac- 
tivity of American life should be regulated 
and regimented by some all-wise and all- 
powerful bureaucrat in Washington, are im- 
mensely pleased with the results of their ac- 
tions, and now while we find ourselves en- 
gaged in a terrible world war they are never 
losing an opportunity to further expand their 
boards and bureaus. 

You know and I know and the man in the 
street knows that in time of war it is abso- 
lutely necessary to delegate vast powers of 
government to the executive department of 
government. Regardless of what we have 
done in the past, when the Nation is in @ 
state of war, this would be essential. 

But I say to you that if we had maintained 
constitutional government in this country 
for the past several years; if the varicu 
States had during this period of time been 





called upon, each to meet its own Trespon- 
sibility; if the legislative branch of the Fed- 
eral Government had continued up until this 


war to meet its full responsibility; if the 
judiciary of this Nation had not by various 
means been weakened, then I am firm in my 
opinion that when the emergency which we 
now face developed, it would not have been 
necessary to go as far as we have been forced 
to go in further centralizing all Government 
power on the banks of the Potomac River. 

But the situation which we face today is 
a condition and not a theory. We are in a 
world war, the worst war the world has ever 
witnessed. We are fighting for the very 
preservation of our Nation and our demo- 
cratic form of government. We must have 
centralized government. We must have cen- 
ralized direction of the war effort. We must 
win this war, not with State and National 
Government as we would like to have it, but 
we must win this war with State and National 
Government as it is. In other words, when 
we entered this world conflict, many of the 
powers and responsibilities of State govern- 
ment had already been brought into disuse. 
For almost a quarter of a century a policy 
had grown up in the National ongress 




















whereby instead of actually by definite law 
dealing with matters, they simply passed a 
general enabling act and delegated power 
and authority to some board or bureau to do 
the job in its own bungling way for the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

There is one law which is a natural law and 
a very exacting law. It not only governs the 
functioning of the mind of man, but it also 
governs the functioning of the human body. 
That law is the law of use and activity. The 
law of use and activity is highly essential to 
life. That same law is also essential to the 
life of governments. If, over a period of years, 
the agencies of State government are eclipsed 
by agencies of the National Government, if 
responsibilities and powers of the State gov- 
ernment, year by year, are transferred more 
and more to Washington, it is inevitable that 
through the lack of use, these State govern- 
ments become more and more inefficient. 
And if Corgress, over the past quarter of a 
century, has each year, more and more, 
adopted the plan not of passing laws to rule 
the people, but of passing laws to authorize 
some board or bureau to regiment and boss 
the people, it has logically followed that the 
power and prestige of the Congress have be- 
come less effective and less competent than 
it was during the earlier days, and, may I add, 
more rightfully subject to criticism and 
ridicule. 

I am not as familiar with the State of 
Alabama as you gentlemen are who are listen- 
ing to me today, but I do know enough of 
the history of your State to know that for 
many years Alabama has furnished some of 
the great leadership of this Nation. And 
may I digress from the subject I am talking 
about long enough to say that you have 
today in the United States Senate, according 
to my way of thinking, able and competent 
leadership. It is a pleasure to be asscciated 
with your Senators, JOHN H. BANKHEAD and 
LisTeR Hitt. Alabama is a great agricultural 
State and there is no greater champion, and 
there is no abler champion, of the funda- 
mental rights and privileges of the great 
agricultural classes of this Nation than that 
which is reffresented by the leadership of 
distinguished Senator JoHN H. BANKHEAD. 

We face in this Nation today perils which 
we have never faced before. I am confident 
that you look to the future as I do, with full 
assurance that America entered this world 
wer with a fixed determination to win and 
that we will win. In spite of all the mistakes 
which have been made and which are con- 
tinuing to be made, I am firm in my con- 
viction that when this mighty struggle is 
over the terms of peace will be written by 
the United States of America and those 
nations associated with us. I am firm in my 
belief that when the terms of peace are 
written at the end of this war there will be 
no negotiated peace, but the dictators of 
Europe will be told to sign on the dotted line. 

But at this time, when we are all bending 
evely possible effort to do everything we can, 
not only to win this war, but to bring it to 
a conclusion as quickly as possible, I be- 
lieve it is very necessary for us to be fre- 
quently reminded that when the great pe- 
riod of reconstruction comes, which inevi- 





tably must come following the end of this 
war, we will face then a period which will 
demand the very highest type of patriotism 


and statesmanship on the part of all of our 
people. I say that to you because over a 
period of several years, there has been grow- 
ing up in Washington a feeling that a 
nation will fare better if government is 
cooked up and dished out from a central 
authority in Washington, rather than to 
maintain the true and tried form of govern- 
ment under which we have grown to be the 
greatest nation on the face of the globe. I 
urge that all of you recognize the fact that 
when this war is over, there will be an- 
other battle to fight and that battle will be 
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fought in the halls of the legislatures 
throughout this Nation and in the Halls of 
the United States Congress and the issue 
will be: Whether or not we are to drift into 
a collective state or if we are to return 
to the fundamental principles of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. 

Do not think for one moment that the 
vast bureaucratic power which has been 
built up in Washington over the past quar- 
ter of a century and which has been multi- 
plied manyfold under the guise of war meas- 
ures, will willingly yield any of its pow: 
after the war is won. The time is not far 
distant when the great rank and file of e 
people throughout this Nation must reded 
cate themselves to the fundamental prin 
ciples of maintaining a free government 
where the people are the masters and public 
officials are their servants. 

I am making no complaint whatever about 
centralizing governmental power necessary to 
carry on the war effort in which we are now 
engaged, but I am disturbed because I know 
that this centralization of power in Washing- 
ton, this disposition to eliminate the legisla- 
tive processes in the making of laws and the 
judicial processes in interpreting these laws 
and maintaining the Constitution have been 
under attack since long before the war 
started. I am disturbed because I know that 
unless there is a realization on the part of 
all our public servants and on the part of 
the great rank and file of our people that we 
must return to the fundamental principles 
of government, the chances are that our 
whole American way of life may be junked. 

I believe it is true that thinking people all 
over this Nation tcday are concerned about 
what the future holds for them when the 
war is over. The election November 3 quite 
plainly indicates that is true. Prior to the 
time the war started and very frequently 
since the war began, we have had the example 
of many people in public life pointing out 
the joys and beauties and effectiveness of 
state socialism and other foreign isms, 
which the theorists have imported from Eu- 
rope. I am firm in my opinion that the only 
thing necessary for us as citizens to do when 
this war is over, if we want to see socialism 
or some other foreign isms absolutely con- 
trol and dominate this Nation, will be for us 
to just do nothing, because noth 
most aggressive opposition of the great rank 
and file of the people will ever succeed 
bringing about a change in the present de- 
cided trend of affairs in our Federal Govern- 
ment 

So I would say to you 
legislative branch of Government here in 
Alabama, that as public 
leaders, you have at this time what 
gard as a great opportunity, not only to serve 


your Nation now, but to aid 











members of the 


servants and 





in laying a foun- 


dation whereby you may serve more ef- 
fectively after the war is won. I think « 
reason why there is grave danger in this Na- 


tion in us drifting into a complete state of 
socialism, or some other foreign ism, is that 
it is the easy thing to do. 

We often think that a change in our 
of government must of necessity be a ché 
in the Constitution of i 
we will examine carefully the road which we 
have traveled in America for the past 25 
years, I think we wili be convinced that in- 
action on the part of those who oppose it, 
is the only thing necessary to assure that 
state socialism or some other 
will sooner or later dominate 
this Nation, It has been wisely 
power to tax is the power to destroy. It is 
possible that the Federal Government may 
by the process of taxation completely destroy 
or change our whole form of Government. 

One thing is certain: The American people 
have for many years led the world in progress. 
We have provided for the average man in 
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this country a standard of living and lux- 
uries which are not known to any in Europe 
except those of great wealth. Those things 
which we have provided in abundance for 
the average man in America, have been con- 
sidered outstanding luxuries in the nations 
of the old world. This vast progress which 
we have made in this country, in making 
available to the average man thcse things 
which collectively produce a high standard 
of living, has been accomplished as a result 
of mass production which has, in turn, re- 
sulted in production of high quality goods 
at extremely low prices. The American peo- 
ple are now accustomed to this high stand- 
ard of living which has been made possible 
by production of goods on a mass scale. 

Now, it logically follows that if through the 
process of taxation you destroy the American 
system of mass production, if you create by 
excessive taxation a condition when this war 
is over that it is not possible to rebuild their 
plants and to again assure their responsibil- 
ity in the community in which they operate, 
then the people will be confronted with the 
task of finding some other agency big enough 
to provide the large capital to provide mass 
preduction of goods. Then there is only one 
agency to which the people can turn, because 
there is only one other agency big enough to 
command sufficient capital to operate on a 
scale of mass production and that agency is 
the Federal Government. Then you would 
have Government ownership and control of 
all of the essential industries of this Nation 
and state socialism would be an accomplished 
fact. 

And history does not record any instance 
where any nation has completely taken over 
the power to direct and control the economic 
affairs of its citizens that has not very soon 
thereafter taken over for the Government 
power to control all other affairs of the peo- 
Without freedom within the field of 
economic life there is no personal freedom, 
there is no religious freedom, there is no 
freedom of education, and there is no freedom 
of the press. I do not know how much you 
folks here in Alabama know about the brand 
of politics we have down in Texas, but if you 
are familiar with it you may be surprised to 
hear me express concern about the freedom 
of the press, because for some reason I assume 
that they think it is a good reason; most of 
the large daily papers in Texas have rather 
uniformly, 
effectively opposed me every time I have been 
a candidate for public office. But regardless 
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of the attitude the press down in Texas may 
have taken with reference to me as an indi- 
vidual, the fact stands out that whenever 
any nation loses the freedom of the press 
it has taken the first major step to lose all 
other freedoms, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have always opposed and I intend 


to continue to oppose any move on the part 





of government to set up any kind of a cen- 
hip over the press, or over the radio, 

e where it is absolutely essential that it 
> Gone as a military necessity in time of war. 
You w ire listening to me today, may 
not 1 expected me to spend most of my 
time t ing about these fundamental mat- 


ters; you may have expected me to devote 








my time primarily to the discussion of legis- 
lation which either has passed the Federal 
Congress or levislation which will likely con- 
front the Federal Congress at an early date. 
But my opinion is that we render a greater 
ervice t e Nation when we invite the 
ill of our leaders and of the 

rank and file of our people to those 
mental t igs which, it pears, there 

iS a ter vi ree rather than to dev e 
of our t i ission of thc thing 

in which we kK y there is y wid ead 
citizen interes I have no fear but that 
the American people v ¥ ought anc i 
consideration to everything necessary and 
incident to t winning of the pr nt war 
but I am fearful that while doing this, they 
may forget that nothing would be gained if 


we win democratic government for the other 
eoples of the world and in the process lose 
it for ourselves. 

What are we fighting this World War for? 
I, for one, believe that the great rank and 
file of the American people know exactly 
what we are fighting for; we are fighting this 
war to maintain a government built on the 
principles of the present existing Constitution 
of the United States. We are not fighting 
this World War for the purpose of making 
it possible when the war is over for us to 
adopt in this Nation some of these fine-spun, 
harebrained theories of many of these Fed- 
eral bureaucrats who think they know exactly 
how the Government, as well as the people, 
should be made over to fit their particular 
form and mold. 

During recent days we have had some very 
important matters before the Congress of 
the United States. It is not necessary for 
me to tell you that in legislative bodies no 
piece of legislation has seldom ever been 
passed, representing the views of one man. 
Congress reaches agreement on legislation by 
a system of compromises on details, with the 
hope that in the end the legislation will be 
sound on matters of fundamental principle 
and that it will accomplish the result. 

The tax bill which Congress passed, did 
not meet my idea of what the bill should be. 
I think the bill which the Congress passed 
was a great improvement over the one the 
Secretary of the Treasury wanted Congress 
to pass, but if it had been left to me to write 
the tax bill, I would have relied more com- 
pletely on taxes on excess earnings and less 
on taxes on normal earnings. 

When the Congress had under considera- 
tion during the recent past the matter of 
enacting legislation to control the cost of 
living, it was my pleasure to fight alongside of 
your Senator from Alabama to secure at least 
some semblance of equity and justice for our 
great agricultural classes. The bill as finally 
passed by Congress, did not go as far as I 
think it should have gone to bring justice 
to the great agricultural classes of this Na- 
tion, but certainly it was a tregnendous im- 
provement over the bill which we were orig- 
inally asked or should I say told to pass. 
In the great war effort in which we are en- 
gaged, I certainly cannot view with respect 
any condition which would demand for any 
particular class or group favors at the ex- 
pense of the citizenship of this Nation as a 
whole, and in the fight in which I partici- 
pated to secure a more reasonable considera- 
tion of the problems of those of our citi- 
zens who live on the farms and ranches of 
this Nation, I was not seeking to secure any 
special privileges for our farmers; I was only 
seeking to secure at least some measure of 
justice for them. 

It is astounding when you look at the fig- 
ures of the United States Government and 
see that while more than 23 percent of the 
population of this Nation live on the farms, 
they get only a little more than 6 percent of 
the national income. It is amazing when you 
consider the fact that the per capita income 
of the farming class of our citizens is only 
about one-fourth of the income of the non- 
farming classes. Still we who are in Con- 
gress are sometimes charged with trying to 
aid our farmers to profiteer when, in fact, 
all we are trying to do is to aid our farmers 
to live 

You hear much talk about parity prices in 
agriculture. Whenever that term is men- 
tioned I generally ask the question: “Parity 
with what?” ‘You who are familiar with the 
problem of course know that to say to *arm- 
ers today that they should be able to make 






as much money as they made some 20 years 
ago, would be establishing a parity of income 
now with what it was then, but the big ques- 


tion is: What was it the And the fact is 
that at no time in the past half century have 
the great agricultural classes of this Nation 
been allowed to earn on the same basis as 
other classes, 
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We had another measure before Congress in 
the demand to draft the 18- and 19-year-old 
boys and put them in the Army. I am not 
going to discuss that measure further than 
to say that it was my opinion when the 
matter was being considered, and it is my 
opinion now, that if these immature youths 
are to be taken away from the environment 
of their fathers and mothers they at least 
should be given 1 year’s training before 
they are thrown into the battle line. Our 
leading generals only last year were fighting 
for legislation to increase the training period 
from 12 months to 18 months. Testimony 
of generals was given this year to the effect 
that 12 months’ training should be given, and 
some of us Senators agreed with them to the 
extent of writing it into the law. Our 
amendment, however, was eliminated by the 
Senate-House Conference Committee. I am 
sorry it was eliminated but I was not on that 
committee, therefore, not responsible for its 
action. I, for one, believe we are trying 
in this country to do the impossible and that 
is to win a war against nations where they 
are producing 60 and 70 hours per week and 
still maintain most of our industries in this 
country on the basis of a 40-hour week. I 
think the insistence on the part of many 
of those in places of national authority to 
maintain the 40-hour week in American in- 
dustry has resulted in creating a demand in 
our war industries for about one-third more 
manpower than it would have been necessary 
for these industries to have had if from te 
beginning we had been utilizing a work-week 
of 48 or 54 hours. 

We have absolutely denuded our farms of 
manpower and loaded them into the war 
plants to the extent that living space is now 
not available in many of our great industrial 
centers, and we have done this when it was 
not necessary. We have done it to maintain 
the theory of the 40-hour week which was 
put into effect originally for the purpose of 
dividing the existing jobs among more people 
during a distressing period of widespread un- 
employment. Today we have no unemploy- 
ment problem, but, on the other hand, we 
have a shortage of manpower, and I believe 
the emergency of the situation now demands 
that our manpower be utilized to its fullest 
capacity and that we operate on a full work- 
week. I stated on the floor of the United 
States Senate that if we faced a situation 
where the manpower of the country had be- 
come so critical and in such demand that it 
was now necessary to take the teen-age boys 
out of the homes and put them in the Army, 
I thought this alone should be sufficient rea- 
son to prove the necessity for suspending 
the operation of the 40-hour week in Ameri- 
can industry. 

Before the war began and while I was Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas, I became very 
much concerned as I read in the press of the 
Nation how our whole effort to provide ade- 
quate national defense was being slowed 
down and in many cases completely stopped 
because of the national scourge of strikes and 
other labor difficulties. I read in the press 
of the Nation day after day accounts of hon- 
est American workmen being assaulted and 
beaten with a stick or gun when the only 
offense which they hac committed was to 
attempt to work in a defense industry. It 
was to me at that time obvious that this 
Nation was gradualiy drifting into a state 
of war. It was also obvious that located as 
we were in Texas we could in that State ren- 
der a tremendous service to the cause of na- 
tional defense and to the Nation in case of 
war by furnishing the raw materials, the fac- 
tories, and the manpower to produce the 
gocds which this Nation, first, and, second, 
goods which the world needed so seriously, 
and I made up my mind that insofar as I 
could go I was going to outlaw the use of 
and violence in labor disputes in the 
State of Texas. 

I submitted a messace 
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legislature enact a law which would make it 
a felony for any person, either employer or 
employee, to at any time or anywhere, use 
force or violence or the threat of force or 
violence to prevent any American citizen from 
following any lawful vocation. The legisla- 
ture responded to my.suggestion and enacted 
a law and in so doing, they served notice on 
the slick, well-fed labor leader racketeers of 
the North and East that if they came down 
to Texas and attempted to start any of their 
rough stuff, that we were simply going to give 
them a 2-year course in the State Penitenti- 
ary at Huntsville, in the art of cotton picking. 
The result has been that our industries of 
Texas have been almost completely free from 
labor trouble during this great emergency. 

When I entered the Senate of the United 
States I sought then to write on the statute 
books of this Nation the same law which we 
have in Texas. Not only did I do that, but I 
also introduced in the United States Senate 
a constitutional amendment which I hope 
at some time to get out of the committee 
and have considered by the United States 
Senate. This amendment is designed to 
write into the Constitution of the United 
States another great American freedom—free- 
dom to work—and then guarantee protection 
for American citizens to work and to earn 
an honest living without being forced to 
pay tribute or securing permission from 
labor leader racketeers, or anybody else. This 
amendment, as I have proposed, simply out- 
laws any contract which has as a provision 
of the contract a clause which either re- 
quires a man to become associated with a 
labor union in order to work, or prevents the 
man from associating with a labor union if 
he desires to do so. 

I say to you that if American citizens have 
any rights at all, which it is a function of the 
Constitution of the United States to protect, 
certainly the right to work without being 
forced to pay some labor-leader racketeer for 
that right, is one of those precious American 
rights, and I hope to see this “freedom to 
work” amendment written into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. I feel 
that if I can accomplish that purpose, I will 
serve the interest of every American work- 
man regardless of whether he be in a labor 
union or out of a labor union. I do not be- 
lieve that this Nation can always continue 
to exist if we allow any group or class, regard- 
less of whether it be a great organization of 
capital or a great organization of labor, to 
dictate to the Government what the Govern- 
ment shall do. And I, for one, think it is a 
disgrace that today in many of our defense 
industries the American citizen who wants 
to wcrk, who wants to help win the war, must 
first go and pay a racketeering fee to get 
a permit from some labor-union boss before 
he can work for his own Government to help 
win the war. 

I have here today touched on some of what 
I consider to be the fundamentals of good 
democratic government of the American va- 
riety. Ionly incidentally mentioned my anti- 
violence-strike bill because it is so seldom that 
I ever get one 6f my own bills enacted that 
the thrill lingers long in my memory. I do 
not know whether you ever heard of that 
bill or not. Texas was the first State to 
adopt such legislation, and, with one excep- 
ticn, is yet the only State having such legis- 
lation. I am not urging any other State to 
enact it because I am still a loyal Texen and 
still boosting for the industrialization of 
Texas. That law has attracted to Texas so 
many new indusiries, both large and small, 
that we are very happy. Under those condi- 
tions, I naturally would not care to create 
competition for Texas by urging other States 
to copy our Texas law. If, however, you want 
new industries to flock to Alabama, enact 
my eanti-violence-strike bill. 

I am, however, inviting assistance from 
everybody to help get my amendment to the 
United States Constitution adopted, guaran- 
teeing “freedom to work to all American 


citizens.” 
Texas by State legislation. It is a national 
task on account of the interstate commerce 
feature. 

In speaking about labor legislation, I want 
to make it definitely understood that I am 
not fighting the great rank and file of honest 
men and women who toil and earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. I was bred 
and born of hard-working parents and I have 
performed hard manual labor much of my 
life. I am, therefore, a true friend of honest 
laboring men and women, 22d the thousands 
of letters I have received from laboring people, 
both union and nonunion, together with the 
large votes I have always received from men 
and women who toil, proves that they know 
I am their true friend. The people I am 
fighting are only the big, wealthy labor-leader 
racketeers who toil not, but who live in luxury 
from the loot they extract from the pockets 
of honest working people 

There is another red-hot bill before the 
United States Senate right now. It is called 
the anti-poll-tax bill. I believe in speaking 
frankly so as not to be misunderstocd. As 
Governor of Texas, I recommended that the 
poll tax in Texas be abolished. That recom- 
mendation did not propose depriving the 

emocratic Party of its right to retain the 
qualifications of its members who vote in the 
primaries. I am still in favor of that policy 
as far as my State of Texas is concerned. 
But I am unalterably opposed to the Federal 
Congress usurping the States’ rights, abolish- 
ing the constitutions of the States, and at- 
tempting to dictate to Texas what the quali- 
fications of the voters of Texas shall be. 

I am, therefore, standing firmly with that 
small group of Senators who oppose the en- 
actment of that Federal anti-poll-tax bill, 
and if we live and don’t lose our voices be- 
fore the end of this year that bill will not 
be enacted by the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
It was decisively proven in Texas during my 
last two races for the Senate that there was 
nobody in Washington big enough to tell 
Texans who to elect as their United States 
Senator and I don’t believe there is anybody 
up there now big enough to teil Texans who 
can vote. And if I am correctly informed 
I believe you members feel the same way 
about Alabama. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity to 
discuss some of those fundamental principles 
of government which I think are so impor- 
tant to you and to me as citizens of this 
Nation. And I want you to know that there 
is in my heart a desire to so serve in the 
United States Senate that the result of my 
service will be an aid in maintaining the free- 
dom of cur people, the freedom of American 
industry, and our American way of life. I 
shall remember my visit to the State of Ala- 
bama with pleasure and if at any time I can 
serve any of you in my capacity as United 
States Senator I want you to know it will 
be a distinct pleasure to me to render such 
service. 





Organization for Food Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rscorp an interest- 
ing and able article on Organization for 
Food Supply by former President Her- 
bert Hoover, who suggests certain impor- 
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We cannot handle that alone in | tant changes in the program of the De- 


partment of Agriculture. The article was 
printed in the December 1942 issue of 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, which 
comments on Mr. Hoover’s statement as 
follows: 


No man, living or dead, ever had as much 
experience with saving large populations from 
starvation as has former President Herbert 
Hoover. In search of background informa- 
tion on the food situation we asked him the 
other day to review for us the facts as he 
sees them from a world standpoint. His let- 
ter on page 18 was prepared as a result. n 
it he cutlines, from his own knowledge of the 
problems of finding, transporting, and dis- 
tributing food, the steps he considers of im- 
mediate urgency. He did not have room in 
the letter to emphasize the tremendous ur- 
gencv of the utmost and soundest effort. 


There being no cbjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ORGANIZATION FOR FOOD SUPPLY 


To the Eprror, THE Farm JOURNAL: 

I have your request that I express my views 
upon the question now under discussion of a 
food administrator for this war. 

At the outset, I may say I deem it impera- 
tive, in order to secure the maximum produc- 
tion and justice to the farmer as well as the 

onsumer, that in this war the Secretary of 
Agriculture should be made food adminis- 
trator. 

The best service to the consumer in a food 
shortage is more and more production. R 
duction in consumption comes second 

While our grain supplies are ample, there 
must be unified and strong action if sup- 
plies of meats, dairy products, and fats gen- 
erally are to be maintained in ample quanti- 
ties to feed our own people, to feed the 
Allies, and to meet the extra demands of our 
men in uniform and of our munitions work- 
ers. 

Our problems are, of course, increased ky 
shortage of shipping and Japanese conquests, 
which combine to reduce materially our im- 
ports of vegetable oils, sugar, and coffee. The 
most critical problem is animal products and 
vegetable oils. In the present world situation 
their greatly increased prceduction is as im- 
perative a munition of war as are guns and 
ships. 

About a year ago I advised the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency that the 
functions of production, distribution, govern- 
mental purchases, prices, and rationing of 
focd cannot be conducted under separate 
commands without confusion and disaster. 
The lack of coordination and the conflict be- 
tween Government bureaus are now limiting, 
and will even reduce, rather than increase, 
our animal products. 

This division of authority and the conse- 
quent conflicts are apparent enoug! At the 
present time the agencies under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture control production poli- 
cies, make purchases for the Surplus Ccm- 
modity Corporation and Lend-Lease, admit: 
ister the farm guaranties, the flo 
which affect farm prices. The ¢ 
Administration fixes retail prices : 
the reduction in consumption throvgh pre- 
vention of waste and ratio The regula- 
tion of processors and dealers in food is nc 
partly under the Department of Agriculture 
and partly under the Office of Price Adminis- 
















tration. The War Preduction Board, through 
its requirements committee, apparently ce- 
termines the needs of the Allies, and also 
formulates some production policies. Th 

Board controls the production of farm ma- 


chinery. The Army and the Navy independ- 
ently compete in the markets for their sup- 
plies. The Draft Director and the War Man- 
power authorities are, in effect, determining 
the labor supply of agricuiture. The Federal 
Employment Service of the Labor Department 
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and the Farm Security Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture are competing 
with each other in recruiting labor for farms. 
The Board of Economic Warfare apparently 
determines import questions in relation to 
food. The Economic Stabilization Office also 
determines policies that affect food supply. 

Thus a squeeze of the farmer has been 
going on for some months between the price 
systems of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration and 
competitive buying by other Government 
agencies, which has resulted in reducing the 
fattening of cattle on the feed farms, in 
sending less proportion of prime cattle into 
market, and these of lower average weight 
than last year. 

The conflicts of manpower policies, by forc- 
ing wages up and draining men from the 
farms, are compelling farmers to sell dairy 
cattle. The proof is the widespread auctions 
and the greatly increased percentage of fe- 
male cattle sent to slaughter. Another of the 
consequences is that the increase which was 
hoped for from the admirable hcg-producticn 
program of the Department of Agriculture 
has so far been disappointing. 

From these situations, and the extra de- 
mand of our allies and soldiers for supplies, 
severe shortages are already developing. In 
addition, considerable ground crops are go- 
ing unharvested in the Southwest for lack of 
labor. Of even more importance, without 
immediate assurance of labor many regions 
will plant less next year. The first answer 
is more producticn. 

No food administrator can hope to succeed 
uniess he administers (a) production policies 
(as that is the major solution); (b) farm- 
price policies (because they affect produc- 
tion); (C) wholesale and retail prices (as they 
affect farm prices); (d) control of processors 
and dealers in food (to prevent profiteering 
and hoarding); (e) all Federal Government, 
Lend-Lease, Army, and Navy purchases (as by 
competition they affect prices to both con- 
st “rs and farmers); (f) ail rationing and 
conservation of consumers (for that affects 
price and justice in supply to general con- 
sumers as well as to farmers); (g) determina- 
tion of the needs and supplies that can be 
given our allies and coordination with their 
supplies from elsewhere; (h) allotment of 
the use of import shipping space to food; and 
(i) has a large voice in manpower policies in 
respect to agriculture and in production of 
farm machinery. 

Moreover, unless these functions are in one 

place and under one leadership, it is im- 
possible to mobilize fully the voluntary action 
of the people, which is so necessary in food 
administraticn, and which aicne can raise 
this phase of our war effort above the level 
of mere regimentation. 
A further enormous production by the 
merican farmer will be required to feed a 
starving world after fighting ceases. To do 
.ould, as in the last war, have price 
guaranties tnat carry over for some time after 
the war. 

At the time of the last war the Department 
of Agriculture was largely a scientific insti- 
tution, and gladly left major production 
policies, price policies, and farm marketing 
problems to the Food Administrator. The 
enormous increase in production which we 
secured is proof of its success. We so en- 
larged production and reduced consumption 
that we raised food exports to 17,000,000 tons 
per annum from our pre-World War No. 1 
average of about 5,500,000 tons. 

Since that time the Department has become 
& vast economic agency affecting both pro- 
cguction, pric and distribution. I do not 
believe the functions can now, or shouid 
be, taken from the Department. The Solu- 
tion seems to me to transfer to that De- 
partment the Office of Price Administration 
and War Production Board functions in re- 
lation to food control, and to transfer to the 
Department the other administrative frac- 
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tions of purchasing, and so forth now scat- 
tered in many directions. Further, as I 
have said, the Secretary should have a large 
voice in determining the policies of other 
agencies I have mentioned—and otherwise 
make a single-headed administration and re- 
sponsibility. 

The Department of Agriculture already 
commands a great staff of expert men and 
women in every county in the United States, 
who could absorb many of the new duties. 
They could effectively organize public cooper- 
ation. Again may I emphasize that I am not 
discussing personalities but organization. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover. 

New Yorx, N. Y., November 5, 1942. 


Armistice Day Address of Lt. Gen. Lesley 
J. McNair, United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Rrecorp a very able 
address delivered on Armistice Day by 
that distinguished soldier and command- 
er Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, command- 
ing general of the ground forces. I hope 
the Members of the Congress will read 
this address to the soldiers of the coun- 
try. It will give them focd for thought. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. McKelway, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity deeply, for it enables me to reach my 
far-flung command for the first time. With 
your permission then, I shall address myself 
directly to my comrades in the Army ground 
forces. I am trying to picture them—over a 
million strong—as I have seen and admirred 
them so often at work in the field during 
the past 2 years. 

Armistice Day has been observed variously 
through the years since 1918. This year it 
is hardly appropriate to think of the day as 
the end of a great war, for after all it was only 
an armistice. In less than a month will come 
the fir:t anniversary of Pearl Harbor, when 
the armistice ended for us. We are fighting 
again, a fiercer, more desperate struggle than 
the other one; our men are overseas once 
more, and are dying. As a Nation, we are 
just beginning to fight. Amid such events, 
I am thinking not so much of the Armistice 
Day that we have observed for so many years, 
but of another day close by—November 3, 
1917—not 1918—25 years ago. On that day 
three American soldiers died on the battle- 
fields of France—our first battle deaths in 
that war. The drama enacted then carries 
special appeal today. 

At that time the First American Division— 
very green—was serving at the battlefront on 
what might be called an instructional tour. 
The division was parceled out among the 
French troops, generally by battalion, under 
the French high command. A particular bat- 
talion of infantry had gone into line for the 
first time during the night of November 2-3. 
At about 3 o’clock in the morning the Ger- 
mans delivered a terrific artillery bombard- 
ment on a certain point of the line held by 
this battalion, smothering the trenches and 
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pinning down the defenders. The fire was 
followed quickly by the German infantry in 
the assault, and in a short time the enemy 
was in the American trenches. The Germans 
withdrew at once, taking with them an Amer- 
ican sergeant and 10 privates as prisoners, 
which was the purpose of the raid. Three 
American soldiers were left dead in the 
trench. ‘ > 

The funeral was at the nearby French town 
of Bathelemont, war-wrecked and within 
sound of the guns. The French generai, 
under whose command the Americans were 
serving, spoke as follows: 

“The death of this humble corporal and 
these privates appeals to us with unwonted 
grandeur. We will ask, therefore, that the 
mortal remains of these young men be left 
with us forever. We will inscribe upon their 
tombs, ‘Here lie the first soldiers of the 
United States to fall on the fields of France 
for justice and liberty.’ The passerby will 
stop and uncover his head. The travelers of 
France, of the Allied countries, of America, 
and the men of heart, who will come to visit 
our battlefields of Lorraine, will go out of 
their way to come here to bring to these 
graves the tribute of their respect and grati- 
tude. Corporal Gresham, Private Enright, 
and Private Hay, in the name of France, I 
thank you. God receive your souls.” 

Thus we have the picture of war-hardened 
enemies pouncing on green American troops, 
taking every possible advantage of our lack 
of training and battle experience. Pearl 
Harbor was another such case. 

It is fitting from a sentimental viewpoint 
that we memorialize today those who already 
have lost their lives in this war, and that 
we hail our fighting allies who have borne 
and are bearing the burden while we train 
and cross the seas. But it is more practical 
and realistic to take stock of the situation 
ahead of us, and ask ourselves what we are 
going to do about it. Just how are we 
American soldiers going to do our part in 
crushing our enemies and winning the war? 

It is in order first to look cver our ene- 
mies—as they are, not as we wish they were. 

Both Germany and Japan are military na- 
tions. Comparatively speaking, both always 
have been at war or preparing for it. They 
are have-not nations and have no intention 
of remaining so. Their soldiers of today were 
born and brought up in the military tradi- 
tion. 

The German Army certainly—and the Ger- 
man people probably—never looked upon the 
Armistice of 1918 as other than just that. 
There was no question that the war would 
be renewed, because they would renew it. 
The only questions were of ways and means, 
of how and when. The German soldier was 
born to the goose step, and do not think 
lightly of that goose step, for it is symbolic of 
the highest and sternest in military training. 

The German training always has been of 
the finest, as Americans learned full well in 
the World War. So extensive and thorough 
was their military training prior to the pres- 
ent war that it was reported that during 
the winter 1939-40, they created divisions 
ready for battle in 6 months, enabling them 
to expand their strength enormously during 
the period just before the fall of France. 
Their preparations for the opening campaign 
in Poland were carried out by several diplo- 
matic coups, which involved extensive troop 
movements, together with elaborate maneu- 
vers in the field at home. As a result, the 
Polish campaign proceeded with clocklike 
precision, and at the same time afforded 
them valuable battle training at a nominal 
cost. The French campaign of 1940 was 
prepared equally thoroughly and was con- 
ducted so swiftly that enormous results were 
achieved with lightning rapidity. 

In Russia things have not gone so smooth- 
ly for the Germans. The Russians have 
profited by the fate of Poland and France. 
Then, too, the great strength of the Red 
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Army, their marvelous fighting spirit, and 
their sound strategy and tactics have 
matched the German might. The situation 
goes to show that, great as is the German 
Army, the German soldier is no superman; 
he has a ceiling, even though it is an elevated 
one. 

The German training has paid dividends 
other than victory to German arms. Let us 
consider the World War figures. The total 
battle deaths of.that war have been stated 
as roughly 8,000,000, of which 37 percent were 
German, and 63 percent Allied. In other 
words, the Allies lost about 75 percent more 
than did the Germans. The difference in 
numbers is more than 1,500,000 men, that is, 
Germany gained that number of men, as com- 
pared with the Allies, as a result of the war. 
Since the Germans attacked almost continu- 
ously on one front or another until near the 
end of the war, and the attack is more costly 
than the defense, the difference in battle 
losses must be attributed to superior German 
training and leadership. Need we argue as to 
the need of training? 

Let us consider Japan. The modern Jap- 
anese Army was built on a foundation of 
German tutelage, although beyond doubt the 
Japanese national characteristics and ancient 
military background afforded the German 
teachers some very apt pupils. The Jap- 
anese have been considered by many—and 
military men among them—as merely imi- 
tators. They do imitate well—too well— 
those foreign offerings which they decide after 
deliberation are worth imitating. But in 
addition, they originate—diabolically from 
the military viewpoint. As the first year of 
our war passes, and the Japanese strategy 
unfolds, who is there to call it amateurish? 
If imitations are discovered, they are of sound 
and proved principles. Their strategy is 
being shaped precisely to fit Japan’s inter- 
ests, full of boldness, boundless in scope, and 
deadly in execution. 

Training of the Japanese soldier appar- 
ently is comparable in thoroughness with that 
of the German. Like the German, the Jap- 
anese troops are war hardened—in their case 
by the Chinese war. Their physical stamina 
is of the highest. Young Japanese-Amer- 
ican soldiers now in our Army are displaying 
physical qualities which you Americans must 
take seriously. They run about as much as 
they walk, and for surprising distances. 

The Jap is a hard, relentless fighter—a 
killer. He fights with every available means, 
including treachery. Apparently he has no 
fear of death His fighting tactics are sound 
and clever. He uses every weapon he has. 
His clothing, equipment, weapons, and tac- 
tics are selected for the task at hand, and 
resemble European standards only as those 
suit his needs. He attacks habitually, en- 
deavoring always to encircle his adversary by 
stealth and speed, or else to filter through 
openings along the front. His speed on foot 
in jungle terrain is remarkable. He travels 
light in everything except weapons and am- 
munition, although he has the essentials even 
in small details. He is adept in employing 
the fire of all kinds of weapons. If his enemy 
is prone to be road bound, especially in diffi- 
cult terrain, he mines or otherwise obstructs 
the roads, piles up the enemy’s transport, 
encircles him by moving off roads, and then 
destroys or captures him. It is clear that his 
skill is the result of training, for the same 
pattern is observed in all Jap operations. He 
is equally at home in the jungle, in open 
country, and in mountains. He is fully 
abreast of modern technical advances, al- 
though he displays a marked preference for 
simple and rugged equipment, provided that 
it answers requirements. 

These brief descriptions may appear to por- 
tray our enemies aS admirable. A better word 
is formidable. We are concerned with bald 
facts. If the facts are against us, let’s change 
the score—and we can doit. It certainly is 


both silly and dangerous to kid ourselves into 
believing that we face a push-over. It’s bet- 
ter—and healthier—to hit the dirt now and 
get good. Your comrades overseas are learn- 
ing about their enemies the hard way. You 
must avoid some of that grief. 

All in all, we must admit that the Ger- 
mans and Japs both have done well by them- 
selves thus far, thanks to thorough, pains- 
taking preparations for years, careful plan- 
ning, and bold, unscrupulous leadership. 
The results admittedly have paid no small 
dividends on the great gamble of these two 
nations. Our job is to break up the game. 

Now let’s look at our side of the picture. 
We are building an army of freemen—free 
because our forefathers made us so. We are 
a have-nation. We most certainly are any- 
thing but militaristic. We probably are 
called mercenary, commercial, materialistic, 
or what not, partly because we are not un- 
interested in such aspects and partly because 
we are not military—decidedly not. It is 
true, of course, that we have military estab- 
lishments, but they always have been com- 
paratively small, and the citizenry as a whole 
has been almost entirely unaffected by them. 
The contrast between us and our enemies, in 
point of military prowess and background, 
could hardly be greater. We now are begin- 
ning to test our kind of an army against those 
of our veteran enemies. How are we doing? 

As a generality, an army needs matériel 
and personnel. Matériel—arms, equipment, 
transportation, clothing—has given and is 
giving even our vast industrial system a few 
headaches, especially on account of aiding 
our allies, but the matter is being licked. 
We still lack matériel here at home, but 
things are coming along, and troops are go- 
ing overseas in an excellent state of matériel. 
Moreover, our matériel is modern and of 
the highest quality. The quantity is am- 
ple; in fact, more than ample. We certainly 
are overtransported, especially in view of the 
fact that we must find ships for all our trucks. 
In any event, the state of matériel is favor- 
able; would that the picture in all respects 
were equally so. 

As to personnel, your commanders all agree 
that our Army has superb human material, 
both officers and enlisted men. You are un- 
surpassed as potential soldiers, but actually 
you have not yet reached the peerless class, 
I do not prophesy that you will be the best, 
but believe that you could become the best if 
you went to work with the fanatical zeal of 
our enemies. 

Such fine soldiers deserve and must have 
fine leadereship. This vital need has been 
and still is a difficult problem. While our pre- 
war Army had many able and experienced 
officers—both professional and citizen—the 
number was far too small for our present 
Army of millions. However, the situation is 
being met as our present officers, especially 
the young ones, gain experience, and by the 
tremendous output of our officer candidate 
schcols, These fine, young officers, in a sense, 
are the broad foundation on which our war 
army is being built. 

Leadership is the first essential of good 
training, as of battle itself. The leader must 
teach his troops thoroughly, correctly, and 
interestingly. It is his duty to see to it that 
they know the things they must know in 
order to fight effectively. He must do more— 
a vital something more. By his personality, 
enthusiasm, and solid knowledge he must 
supply the spark which infuses his men with 
his spirit and carries them individually and 
collectively along with him. 

Many of you feel, no doubt, that you are 
something like veterans, for you have been 
training a long time. On the other hand, 
some of you are new in the service, even 
though you may be no longer recruits. On 
the whole, the ground forces are a green army. 
Whether you are veteran or recruit, training 
is your object in life. You cannot have too 
much of it. 
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The size of our overseas forces, under pres- 
ent conditions at least, is a matter of ship- 
ping. It follows that every man who goes 
must pay his freight—either directly cr indi- 
rectly—in combat value. By thorough train- 
ing, each of you can be worth two untrained 
men, doubling our total strength overseas. 
You must train so that our transports will 
carry record cargoes of fighting power. 

Training thus far has been good, bad, and 
indifferent—largely according to the quality 
of leadership. On the whole, you have trained 
actively and faithfully. Progress has been 
praiseworthy. The Army of 1942 is greatly 
improved as compared with the 1941 model. 
The older troop units are looking like vet- 
erans, and the new units are coming along 
fast. They soon will be challenging the older 
ones. 

Discipline is definitely better today than a 
year ago, and this is a sign of the greatest 
importance. Your spirits are higher, your 
interest is keener, and your progress corre- 
spondingly greater. Perhaps the condition is 
due to increased pay, and certainly that boon 
was welcome. Pearl Harbor has spurred. 
Improved leadership has made itself felt. 
Whatever may be the causes, the results are 
altogether encouraging and helpful in view 
of the stern outlook ahead. 

The maneuvers which have just been com- 
pleted in various parts of the country also 
have reflected fine progress as compared with 
1941. Maneuvers always are a severe test of 
physical condition and stamina. Those cf 
you who participated displayed a fine brand 
of soldiering. You put out all the way. You 
endured real hardships uncomplainingly. 
Your interest was intense and sustained. 
You learned a great deal—probably more than 
you realize. 

Devotion to duty and heroism during the 
maneuvers were in evidence constantly—just 
as truly as in battle, even though less con- 
spicuous. Six officers and 115 enlisted men 
died from accidental causes attributable 
directly to the maneuvers. ‘Thirty-three of 
the deaths were by drowning, many of them 
due to exploits for which your comrades 
volunteered in order to further the success 
of their companies in the mock warfare. 
Such actions are if anything more heroic 
than in battle, for stimulus and realism 
Necessarily are absent in some degree at 
maneuvers. 

I am thinking tonight of what is in the 
hearts of you soldiers, for the spirit is the 
controlling element in battle. 

In war men do the impossible. 
souls shine forth—sometimes as officers, 
sometimes as privates. Perhaps they are 
born so; perhaps they are made by self-train- 
ing, by contemplating inwardly what lies 
ahead, by charting their course and storing 
up resolve. Great as is the influence of 
leadership, it alone is not enough. Soldiers— 
our kind of soldiers—must be right inside. 

When soldiers are right and leaders lead, 
the combination is unbeatable, irresistible. 
Such troops cannot be stopped; they never 
tire, they never turn back, but go forward 
always. 

Our soldiers must have the fighting spirit. 
If you call that hating our enemies, then we 
must hate with every fiber of our being. We 
must lust for battle; our object in life must 
be to kill; we must scheme and plan night 
and day to kill. There need be no pangs of 
conscience, for our enemies have lighted the 
way to faster, surer, and crueler killing; they 
are past masters. We must hurry to catch 
up with them if we are to survive. Since 
killing is the object of our efforts, the sooner 
we get in the killing mood, the better and 
more skillful we shall be when the real test 
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comes. The struggle is for survival—kill or 
be killed. 
Modern warfare employs many deadiy 


weapons, but imen survive in spite of them. 
The one positive method is hand-to-hand 
War kills by fire so far as possible, 


combat, 
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but final victory against a determined enemy 
is by close combat. For this reason, a fight- 
ing army is set to kill, and seeks ever to come 
to grips with the enemy. 

I wonder whether you all are thinking in 
terms of killing by battling man to man. 
I do not know, and perhaps you yourself do 
not know your own feelings. A recent group 
of voluntary enlistments—totaling 30,000— 
reveals but 5 percent for the Infantry and 
Armored Force both. These two arms are 
preeminently those of close combat. Does 
this figure mean that our soldiers prefer the 
more genteel forms of warfare? [If so, the 
sooner we change such preferences, the bet- 
ter for our country. There is no doubt that 
Americans can and will fight when aroused— 
they are brave in battle. You are going to 
get killing mad eventually; why not now, 
while you have time to learn thoroughly the 
art of killing Soldiers learn quickly and 
well in battle—no doubt about that—but the 
method is costly to both you and the Nation. 

Certain surveys have given the answer— 
true or false—that one-fourth of you want to 
fight, that one-fourth do not want to fight, 
and that one-half are on the fence. I'd 
prefer to think that more than one-fourth 
want to fight; but, even if the figures are true, 
the picture is all right, because those of you 
who do not hate now are going to do so 
later. It is the avowed purpose of the Army 
to make killers of all of you; if not at home, 
far from the enemy, then overseas. 

Also there are certain indications that one- 
half of you in combat divisions expect to 
All of you must not only expect to 
ight but must be determined to fight and 
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ight. 
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Again, it is said that one-half of you ex- 
pect the war to end within 2 years. But your 
reason must tell you that it will end only 
when you finish it. If you intend to do the 

»* in 2 years, make yourself into fighting 
jevils now, not later. 

If I seem to ask more of you tonight than 
you have given already, it is not that I do 
not appreciate what you have done and are 
doing. You have come a long way and have 
earned the respect and gratitude of our 
people. But you still have a rough road to 
travel. It too much to expect a peace- 
ition such as ours to turn in a fiash 

ll fury to an all-out war overseas. 

ry for our people and our 
this fiendish transforma- 
impatient with either you or 

Nevertheless, we must hurry— 

of the Nation, above all, must 
yours is the greatest burden and 

responsibility You have the 
farthest to go. You must hit harder and 
harde! You must become tougher and 
tougher You must hate more and more. 
Your devotion to duty must deepen. You 
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tion your pleasure time you must 
nd act war. Casualty lists—and even 
chance—must only fire your zeal 
You must hurry and you must 
1 will do the job before you. 
well that the American soldier 
and he thinks straight 

Equally I know that no 

force you to prepare your- 

his desperate war Some 

must think out for yourself in 
7. Do it now as we ponder this 

ns and what it calls for. 

ave gone before and 

ock of the enemies 

review frankly our 

ess; both are for- 

hat the day will 

d purposeful sol- 

to work harder 

task of hitting 


¢ ground 


J ided and pulled for the Navy, 
and our ground comrades over- 
> | iic and now in Africa 





You can see the pattern of the struggles 
which will decide the war. The United States 
is stretching. out its arms to encircle the 
globe—not in conquest—in protection. Even 
with our powerful allies, the task is vast and 
calls for our utmost all-out effort. Let no 
one of you be the superoptimist and conclude 
that Africa is the beginning of the end. It is 
only another great stride forward in our part 
of the war. Our great advance guard over- 
£eas must be followed by a great main body— 
or else. I hope that it may include you all. 

Your country now is the greatest in the 
world. It has required a century and a haif 
to build. It has given you much, and now it 
calls for your help—and perhaps you your- 
self—in return. Your comrades overseas need 
you now and will need you, even more, later. 
The fate of this Nation is in your hands; its 
people trust you, believe in you, pray for you. 
You must not and will not let them down. 


United Nations’ Peace Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 
article entitled “We Must Have a United 
Nations’ Peace Force,” which I wrote as 
an editorial and which appears in the 
December issue of the True Detective 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WE MUST HAVE A UNITED NATIONS’ PEACE FORCE 

The constant reiteration of our President’s 
statement that we must win the war and 
win the peace too, would be trite were it not 
imperative that this be done 

Any discussion of peace, and international 
ontrol to protect and uphold it, must, I 
hink, throw light on the nature of the in- 
ernational problem as a whole, help us 
o realize just what we have to face and 
what past errors we must avoid. 

Well do I know that the war is not yet 
won—that the grimmest phases of it may still 
lie before us—that we may have to face 
attacks more devastating than any hereto- 
fore. 

Should planning now in face of this wide 
destruction be called Utopian? What alter- 
native have we? 

Either we must plan and work to make this 
planning into reality or accept chacs and the 
disintegration of all the values fought for, 
and gained, by our sturdy forefathers. It may 
mean the ultimate defeat of victor and van- 
guished alike if we do not make a heroic 
efiort now to plan a new foundation for a 
new and better world 

Under Secretary Welles in his speech on 
Memorial Day said in part: “I believe that 
the voices of the men who will make our 
victory possible will demand that the vic- 
torious nations, joined with the United 
States, undertake forthwith during the pe- 
riod of the armistice the disarmament of ail 
nations, as set forth in the Atlantic Charter, 
which ‘may threeten aggression outside of 
their frontiers.’ 

I believe they will insist that the United 

Nations undertake the maintenance of an 
international police power in the years after 
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the war to insure freedom from fear to peace- 
loving peoples until there is established that 
permanent system of general security prom- 
ised by the Atlantic Charter.” 

If the people of the world are really de- 
termined to substitute the policing system 
for the dueling system, the rank and file in 
every country must bestir themselves before 
it is too late. 

Whether for good or for bad, the movement 
of history is onward, sometimes evolution- 
ary, now revolutionary. We can’t go back, we 
can’t stand still, we can only go on. 

When the time comes to write the peace 
we must think of the world as a whole, take 
old values and mold them into new forms, 
remembering always that life is made of 
change. 

As long as there is freedom and life there 
will be conflicts, and frictions between men 
and between nations. The task of the future 
is not to prevent change but to see to it that 
conflicts, when they do occur, are settled 
by peaceful means. 

Is not the answer then, a United Nations 
peace force? 

To such questions as, “Who shall direct 
it?” “What language shall be used?” one can 
answer: “These are not the real difficulties. 
The real obstacle is the state of mind of the 
ruling circles in every land. 

What form such authority will take is as 
yet far from clear, even impossible to predict. 

The difficulties which will have to be faced 
and surmounted are enormous—but are they 
not as great as the difficulties we will have if 
there is no such international power? 

It is futile to hope that right will take the 
place of force if we refuse to place force at 
the service of right. 

Force must be so constituted and admin- 
istered that all the peoples of the world will 
be eager to join it for the honor and glory of 
human service. 

During the years between World War No. 1 
and the present conflict, a most detailed and 
scholarly study of ways to obtain and enforce 
world order appeared in Problem of the Twen- 
tieth Century, by Lord David Davies, who 
predicted back in 1934 a complete organiza- 
tion of a world-wide community, whose basis 
will be law, backed up by international police 
power with jurisdiction exceeding that of any 
separate state and that the center of this 
new order must be good international judicial 
procedure. 

From time immemorial wars have deter- 
mined and molded the very framework of hu- 
men society. To the study and waging of 
war, nations have devoted their best brains 
and the flower of their manhood. 

We have never given to peace the thou- 
sandth part of thought which we have be- 
stowed on war. Today the strategy of war 
and the winning of the peace are indivisible. 

Since the First World War the methods of 
warfare have been revolutionized. Air fight- 
ing dominates this war on both land and Sea. 
Hostile attacks have been directed against the 
great nerve and communication centers, fac- 
tories, and munition works, in fact, against 
all life arteries of the besieged countries. War 
today frequently has the appearance of the 
destruction of the entire civil population, 
rather than comb... of armed men. 

This challenge to he survival of our civili- 
zation can only be met by a drastic revision 
of the methods for preventing wars. Is not 
some international force the answer? 

When the whistles blow and bells ring 
announcing that this war is at an end, it is 
but wishful thinking to believe and expect 
that peace has begun automatically. 

The Allies of Worid War No. 1 lost the peace 
when they refused to see that post-war re- 
construction is inextricably linked with the 
strategy of winning a war. 

So World War No. 1 continued on—though 
the guns were silent—continued on economic 
and social and political fronts, welding old 
hatreds and greeds into World War No. 2. 
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The problem of international order is not 
one which can be solved by the adoption of 
blueprints for a perfect world system. If a 
just and durable peace is to emerge out of 
this present world struggle it must be forged 
now on the anvils of war. 

In the war-torn world all but the most 
frivolous are willing to think in large terms, 
and reforms that might take generations in 
times of peace may come to pass almost over- 
night in war days. So in the midst of this 
bitter war conflict, if good will and common 
understanding among all the people of the 
United Nations can be brought about, while 
we are still comrades in arms fighting a com- 
mon foe, a unified vision of humanity's needs 
and rights will ascend with the smoke of 
battle. 

How, then, can we expand this national 
common interest to include world common 
interests? 

Complete organization of a world-wide 
community, whose basis will be law—backed 
up by an international police power—cannot 
be realized without free and unfettered re- 
course to the international courts of law and 
arbitration tribunals. 

The problem is how to make the behavior 
of human beings in the international sphere 
conform to the standards which have been ac- 
cepted, and are now in use, within the indi- 
vidual States. 

A new and higher ideal is needed. 

Perhaps some such precept as “service is 
the rent we pay for our room on earth” may 
band the human nations together to form a 
United Nations peace force, whose members 
would be willing to run great risks—even 
sacrifice their lives to bring help wherever 
help is needed. 

Let us suppose that this force has been 
established; what changes in the psychology 
of nations might be expected? 

May I lay before you some half dozen pos- 
sible results for your study and possible ac- 
ceptance? 

“To the victor belongs the spoils” has been 
an age-old quotation. Surely, by now, men 
must know that war brings only “spoils” and 
not “real victory.” The victor is also a loser. 

Annexations of territory in the modern 
world have meant annexation of trouble or 
continued war. 

The creation of an international force 
should dispel all former concepts of war for 
conquest. The peace authority will not be 
concerned in acquiring new territories, or 
any other material advantage. Its sole re- 
sponsibility is to support the process of law, 
and to compel the wrongdoers among nations 
to appear before the bar of justice. 

When the peace force has performed this 
task the dispute, or the act of aggression, will 
be referred to the international court, or to an 
arbitration tribunal. 

In other words, the United Nations peace 
force will exist to prevent wars, not to make 
them. Therefore, the character of this force 
will differ from any army or navy of the past. 
The offensive spirit will not constitute any 
part of their stock in trade. 

Racial prejudices, national animosities, 
contempt for the foreigner, and other primi- 
tive feelings which hitherto have been fos- 
tered rather than discouraged in the national 
establishments, should find no place in the 
intellectual or moral armory of the United 
Nations’ peace force. The pitfalls of na- 
tionalism may thus be circumvented. 

The sole responsibility of the peace force 
will be to enforce law and to repel an aggres- 
sor, from whatever quarter he may appear 
Consequently, membership in this force 
should imply a high concept of duty and 
morale. 

It then naturally follows that the force 
will be recruited from the best human mate- 
rial available, and the rates of pay must be 








sufficiently high so as to attra and hold 
the type of recruit whose e tment is 
esired. 





It has been suggested that the United Na- 
tions’ peace force will grow out of the pres- 
ent United Nations’ air force—-with its Amer- 
ican, British, Free French, Polish, Chinese, 
Russian, Czechoslovak, Norwegian, Belgian, 
Dutch, Greek, Yugoslav formations—and out 
of naval and military cooperation between the 


Allies. Completely uncontrolled national 
armaments might thus become a thing of the 
past. 

With the United Nations’ peace force 


established and functioning, one may well 
predict that it will develop, as time goes on, 
into a world university—a great technical 
school from which the United Nations’ peace 
force graduate-reservist will emerge tech- 
nically equipped and splendidly trained to 
pursue a brilliant civilian career—at the 
same time remaining a reservist in a great 
world peace force for controlling any threat 
to world order. 

Such an educational program would exert 
a powerful influence not only upon the peace 
force itself but upon all the people of the 
United Nations. In that “brave new world” 
to which we are all looking, this influence 
would increase, as each group of graduate- 
reservists returned to their homelands, ripe 
with experience obtained in world-wide serv- 
ice and accustomed to evaluating all problems 
from the international viewpoint. 

The reason why no international public 
opinion was created after the last war was 
that the proportions of the problems were not 
understood by the people at large. They 
assumed that since we had won the war to 
end war we had made the world safe for de- 
mocracy. Such thinking ignored all the diffi- 
culties which must be faced if real progress 
toward international solidarity is to take 
place. To establish machinery for a lasting 
world unity we must first create the concept 
of world unity. 

We must have a moral revolution of war 
as a crime against mankind. 

The world at large is inclined to be skepti- 
cal as to the possibilities of a future organiza- 
tion to put an end to wars. 

Do you know why? 

The answer is a simple one. Throughout 
history the science of government has had 
but one aim—to produce a state which can 
withstand attack. As a result, war has been 
assumed as a natural process—organize the 
human family on the basis of peace instead of 
war and political thought will devote its 
energies to the state of peace. 

The United Nations Peace Force once 
established and functioning, then it will fol- 
low that the financial and economic organi- 
zations which the United Nations have 
brought into existence to fight the war can 
turn their energies toward developing the 
peace. 

The vision of a better future should be 
colored by the belief that the world cannot 
be lastingly improved by restraints alone, and 
that ihe ideal peace can only be founded on 
justice. That justice is unobtainable with- 
out the means of changing the laws and en- 
forcing them. 

Only by cooperation can we expedite the 
interchange of ideas and ideals between all 
countries—and encourage their participation 
in the attainment of these spiritual and eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Chief Justice Hughes, when Secretary of 
State, outlined a concept of cooperation 
which every freedom-loving man should be 
willing to accept. He said, “Cooperation is 
not dictatorship and it is not partisanship. 
On our part it must be the cooperation of a 
free people, drawing their strength from 
many racial stocks. It is a cooperation that 
is made possible by preponderant sentiment 
permitting government action under a sys- 
tem which denies all exercise of an autocratic 
power It would be the cooperation of a 
people of liberal ideals, deeply concerned with 
the maintenance of peace and interested in 
all measures which find support in the com- 
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mon sense of the country as being practical 
and well designed to foster common interest.” 

Surely the greatest moral factor in the 
world today is the opportunity for such co- 
operation—through democratic planning for 
peace. 

The United Nations should plan now so 
that after the war, policing and feeding the 
world would be the first consideration—while 
slowly and carefully, the social, legal, and 
economic groups prepare, and set up, some 
general peace treaty—fair, and acceptable 

Because this great Nation of ours has had 
but one great tradition—democracy—Amer 








ica is the main element on which the very 
future of our way of life depends. 
Most of our forebears left their native 


countries because of persecution or economic 
misery. Freed from the traditions of preju- 
dice and tyranny left in the Old World, they 
enthusiastically grasped our democratic way 
of life—our abundant national resources— 
and built a new world to which the hearts of 
freedom-loving people have since turned. 

The modern world is a world of science. 
Man today wants to know how things work. 
Our efforts are meaningless unless Jefferson’s 
insight into the nature of man, and of his 
strivings for the well-being to which his 
nature entitles him, is true. If man is not 
what the American Revolution assumed him 
to be, then America, though one of the most 
powerful nations, is not what we have 
thought it was. What is the motive power 
behind America, if it is not the fulfillment of 
the social and political ideals accepted by the 
forefathers? 

If the crusade for a stable international 
order, based on democratic and social justice, 
is to succeed, there must be a clear concept 
of the ends for which we strive. 

I am persuaded that the battle cry of free- 
dom has lost none of its ancient appeal. 

It will reach across occupied zones to lift 
the hearts of enslaved men and create coordi- 
nated force against which the gallows, and 
the firing squads, or tyrants cannot long 
prevail. 

Surely, if we fail now to hold up to suffer- 
ing humanity, in every conquered country, 
the vision of a more just world than man has 
yet known—the most powerful vision of the 
human soul—we endanger victory and even 
jeopardize civilization itself. 

Our battle cry should continue to be the 
one given us by our immortal Jefferson: “I 
have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 





America’s Merchant Marine of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the question America’s Merchant Ma- 
rine of the Air delivered by Mr. Juan T. 
Trippe, president of the Pan American 
Airways System, in connection with the 
New York 
broadcast over a Nation-wide hook 

I invite the special attention of the 
Senate to this brief address. I partic- 
ularly call attention to the fact that at 
the outbreak of the present war all the 


day 
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commercial aviation carrying companies 
in the United States had less than 350 
transports, whereas they should have had 
a thousand. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
a few paragraphs from the statement: 

Without such an international police force 
we may live to see a third world war. We 
and other peace-loving nations will never 
again have a year or more to get ready as 
we did in the last World War and as we 
have had now. With air power what it is 
today, there could be 50 surprise air at- 
tacks—50 Pearl Harbors at once—every State 
and every city in our Nation could be vulner- 
able to overnight attack. 


Another paragraph I wish to quote 
reads as follows: 

Nothing has been truer in the past, noth- 
ing will be truer in the future, than the 
fact that those nations which operate the 
trade routes of the world will give direction 
to the whole course of civilization. 


Mr. President, during the considera- 
tion of the last tax act I earnestly urged 
the lifting of the excess profits taxes from 
the air transport companies in the United 
States. In my opinion, if the United 
States does not take advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded by the present time 
we will find our British cousins and other 
nations ready to act to take command of 
the air routes of the world immediately 
on the cessation of hostilities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune forum and members of the radio 
audience, as our ships sail again for the shores 
of Tripoli, every American has a deeper ap- 
preciation of the value of our merchant ma- 
rine on the high seas in time of war. The 
spectacular cruisers make the Sunday sup- 
plements, but the transports land the men 
who make history 
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) hen it comes to the ships of the 
air, it’s the Spitfires and Fortresses that make 
front-page news. But it is our overseas air 
that do the unspectacular but 

vital trucking and hauling in the air. 
Precisely how much, it might be asked, has 
America’s civillan air transport contributed 
to the overseas war effort? To answer that 
question I have to speak first of the. opera- 
tions of the Pan American System because, 
! itbreak of war, it was the only Ameri- 
eas air transport system in existence. 
have been providing fast air-mail 
1unications between the United Nations. 
nave been carrying with speed and se- 
housands of Government officials and 
ry staff officers on overseas missions im- 

t to the war effort. 
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have gone by air to our own armed 
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world. We also had in the Pan American 
Airways system an overseas air fleet which 
exceeded any foreign-flag system in number 
of ships in operation, miles fown and pas- 
sengers carried. When war was declared, this 
overseas air fleet was providing service to 
every country in South America, to Alaska, 
across the Pacific to Cina, Singapore, and 
Australasia, across the North Atlantic to 
Portugal and the United Kingdom and across 
the South Atlantic to Africa. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, Pan American, 
working with the Army and the British had 
developed a modern airway across the conti- 
nent of Africa. Airports had been hacked out 
of jungles and built on desert wastes. Camels 
furnished part of the transportation. Na- 
tive Africans were employed as artisans. 
Malaria and tropical diseases were rampant. 
But these plagues were met and conquered 
by American doctors and American sanita- 
tion, just as American engineers had con- 
quered the jungle. 

After Pearl Harbor this American merchant 
air fleet became overnight an important 
factor in our war effort. 

Civilians were evacuated from Wake and 
Midway islands. 

Four days after the Japs laid siege to Hong 
Kong, our system’s transports snatched away 
from the Japs several hundred important 
Chinese marooned there when the Crown 
Colony was attacked 4 hours after Pearl 
Harbor. The Japanese lines had already sur- 
rounded Kai Tak, Hong Kong’s airdrome. 
Our planes were able to do the job only at 
night. They did it under fire and in the 
driving rain. As the planes approached the 
field, Chinese coolies were rushed out to mark 
the runway with the pale flicker of kerosene 
lamps. But the job was done. 

For many months the clippers carried sup- 
plies to General Chennault’s famous Fyling 
Tigers of the American Volunteer Group 
squadron. Later, our system's aircraft aided 
in the evacuation of Burma, flying over 
jungies and mountain ranges in the worst 
westher—the monsoon season. Under the 
pressure of dire necessity, one transport, built 
to carry 21 passengers, actually took out 74. 
Not a life was lost during the evacuation. 

The route across Africa has been a life- 
line to Egypt, the Middle East, Russia, India, 
and China. Today it is aiding our American 
and Allied forces in the grand job they are 
doing in mopping up Africa. There are 
many other thrilling incidents—deeds per- 
formed by our merchant airmen that will 
live forever in the records of American civil 
aviation—deeds comparable to those of our 
brave merchant seamen. 

But the main job of air transportation over- 
seas day after day, is, to get priority passen- 
gers, cargo and mail through in safety and 
on schedule. This is the job being done to 
help win the war by Pan American personnel 
in more than 60 foreign countries and col- 
onies. At their stations on the ground and 
in the air, they are carrying On with cease- 
less attention to every vital detail—as profes- 
sionals shouid. 

Across the Atlantic we are already Operating 
many times as many flights as before the 
war. In South America, schedules have been 
increased despite the unavailability of new 
equipment. In the Pacific, even with Wake, 
Guam and Manila in enemy hands, we are 
fiying substantially more mileage than befoye 
Pear] Harbor. 

In past months, other civilian air trans- 
port services have joined in the overseas air 
transport effort. American Export Airlines 
are ing wartime service across the 
North Atlantic. Our large domestic com- 
panies, whose schedules within the United 
States have been curtailed, are utilizing their 
organizations under arrangements with the 
Army to provide additional service. These 
civilian services have been augmented by 
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personnel of the Army and Navy. The Army 
and the Navy are not only flying converted 
bombers but are also expanding their opera- 
tions with four-engine transports. 

All of this flying adds up to a considerable 
total. But even this expansion will not meet 
the need. 

This is a transportation war. Adequate 
long-distance, high-speed air transports 
necessary today will be even more vital to- 
morrow when our war-production facilities 
are in ful! blast. Civilian air transportation 
must have many more planes to do its share 
in this total war. 

Mere number of planes, however, is not the 
prime consideration. We must not confuse 
quantity with quality. Civil air transport 
needs aircraft of modern design embodying 
all recent developments in the art—aircraft 
utilizing the improvements and the profes- 
sional “know how” which American air trans- 
port has gained by experience in over 200,- 
000,000 miles of overseas flight. Here we pos- 
sess a priceless heritage, which our enemies 
do not possess—a wealth of experience that 
America must put to work for the common 
good of all the United Nations. 

Right now, without further experiment, we 
can build here in the United States super- 
transports twice the size of our present ocean 
Clippers. Although far more efficient aero- 
dynamically than our present Clippers, no 
new principle in design or construction is in- 
volved. Such transports can provide 24-hour 
service west from the United States to 
Chungking, China, or Sydney, Australia; 10- 
hour service east from the United States to 
London, and continue without refueling to 
Moscow or Cairo or Baghdad. Southward 
from the United States, they could provide 
24-hours service to Rio and Buenos Aires. 

A fleet of but 200 such supertransports 
could carry half a million people to Europe 
every month; or carry from central India 
to embattied China 10 times the cargo that 
ever moved over the Burma Road in its hey- 
day. Two hundred such planes Would be a 
small part of the present aircraft production 
of the United States. Such a fleet, however, 
could contribute immeasurably to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. In the words 
of President Roosevelt, “Civil aviation is the 
backlog of military aviation.” 

The British, with the experience of 3 years 
of war behind them, have come to appreci- 
ate the contribution which civil air trans- 
port can render in their war effort. They 
have continued to expand their civil air 
transport system. In so doing, Britain is 
not only contributing effectively to the war 
effort, but also has organized its civil avia- 
tion to be in a position to meet whatever 
conditions, commercial or otherwise, the 
post-war world presents. 

Let us consider the situation that will con- 
front the merchant air fleets of all nations 
in the post-war world. Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Italy, Germany, and Japan—in fact 
all foreign countries that have international 
air-transport systems—have already merged 
their overseas air transport into great single 
monopolies. Each company, as a matter of 
national policy, is supported at home by its 
own government and diplomatically abroad, 
by its foreign office. British Airways, Luft- 
hansa, Air France, and Dai Nippon are the 
chosen instruments of their respective gov- 
erluments in world air transport. Many of 
these great systems are completely govern- 
ment owned. All of them enjoy the ex- 
clusive support of their respective govern- 
ments in overseas air transport. A few of 
these great systems, such as Lufthansa, may 
have their wings clipped in the peace treaty, 
but the great majority will carry on to spread 
their post-war networks over the trade routes 
of the world. 

Every American wants our civil aviation to 
contribute most effectively to the war efiort. 
Likewise, every American wants our civil 
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aviation to be ready to meet its responsibili- 
ties in the post-war world. The United 
States is entitled to an overscas. merchant 
air fleet second to none. 

Such a merchant air fleet would also be the 
most efiective medium for carrying sut our 
share in the job of policing the post-war 
world so that never again can a mere handful 
of aggressors run amuck. 

An adequate merchant air fleet will con- 
stitute the most effective outlet for our great 
aircraft manufacturing plants—plants which 
must not be allowed to disintegrate when 
peace comes. It would constitute a medium 
for training the great corps of American 
airmen needed for overseas flying and at the 


ident Roosevelt—“an effective backlog for 
military aviation.” Our civil and military 
air fleets together will be a most important 
part of an international police force capable 
of seeing that no aggressors can again build 
an air fleet capable of challenging us or the 
rest of the world. 

Without such an international police force 
we may live to see a third world war. We 
and other peace-loving nations will never 
again have a year or more to get ready as we 
did in the last World War and as we have 
had now. With air power what it is today, 
there could be 50 surprise air attacks—50 
Pearl Harbors at once—every State and every 
city in our Nation could be vulnerable to 
overnight attack. 

In closing, it is only fitting that I should 
Say a few words about overseas communica- 
tions and transportation in their larger 
sense—communications and transportation as 
they affect world history. Does anyone im- 
agine that, without England’s great merchant 
marine of the seas, the peoples of such dis- 
tant points as South Africa and Australia 
would today be speaking English? 

Nothing has been truer in the past, nothing 
will be truer in the future, than the fact 
that those nations which operate the trade 
routes of the world will give direction to the 
whole course of civilization. 

Does America 
for the 
the days of 
share in 
war? 

If so, we must begin planning now for an 
overseas merchant air fleet system of global 
scope, an air transport system not of luxury 
liners but one that will bring world travel 
within financial reach of the average man 
everywhere, an transport system that will 
guarantee sur 1 of the free way of life all 
over the world and seal forever the doom of 
those internaticnal pirates who destroy for- 
eign trade but who never build it up. 


want 
liberty of the 
"16? 
building a 


to carry on the fight 
common man begun in 
Does America want to do her 
better this 


world after 


all 









Tell That Fox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALERARDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
there was printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD a statement by the hierarchy of 
Catholic archbishops and bishops of 
America supporting as a matter of duty 
this great war effort. In the statement 
it is declared that the United States has— 

A positive duty to wage war in the defense 
of life and right, 


same time familiarize them with world air- 
ways. It will constitute—again 1 quote Pres- 
| 


X TO THE CONGR 


I quote the opening paragrz 
statement, as follows: : 

Our country has been forced into the most 
devastating war of all time. This war, which 
is the absorbing interest of all the worid, 
involves unquestionably the most important 
moral issue of today. Some nations are 
united in waging war to bring about a slave 
world—a world that would deprive man of 
his divinely conferred dignity, reject human 
freedom, and permit no religious liberty. We 
are associated with other powers in a deadly 
conflict against these nations to maintain a 
free world. This conflict of principles makes 
compromise impossible. 


aph of the 


Mr. President, recently a sermon by our 
Senate Chaplain was placed in my hands 
which told me quite definitely much about 
the man who opens every session of the 
Senate with prayer. 

After reading this sermon, I felt I knew 
our Chaplain. Here in the Senate we 
judge a fellow Senator’s ability and char- 
acter by his work in committee, on the 
floor, and in our daily contact with him. 
Of course, no such opportunities are ours 


by which to judge the Chaplain, except 
through his opening prayer 
Because this sermon, entitled “Tell 


That Fox,” is a masterpiece of inspira- 
tion, patriotism, and dynamically outlines 
the position of the church in this war, 
and for the further reason that the ser- 
mon is packed full of realism and guid- 
ance for the post-war era, practical com- 
mon sense, loyalty, and Christian direc- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 

I wish to state that I have complied 
with the rule and have an estimate of 
the cost of printing the sermon, which 
is $255. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 

Go, TeELt THAT Fox 
(By Frederick Brown Harris) 

The Gospel of St. Luke, thir ene chapter, 
thirty- second verse: “Go, tell that fox, here I 
am performing cures today and ere 
and on the third day I will be through.” 

That fox was Christ’s name for a dictator. 
This sentence is a message sent by the gentle 


Jesus to a cruel ruler. The “fox” was Herod. 
All the Herods who ruled in Palestine had 
the characteristics here suggested. They 


were a foxlike breed, 
cruel, deceptive, 


craity, cunning, 
and unscrupulous. 

Jesus could not have hit upon a 
label—that fox. The Herods 
Rome’s totalitarian tyranny ruled 


cagey, 


exact 
representing 


with an 


more 


iron hand. Sometimes, to be sure, they 
reared for their subjects impressive buildings, 
even temples, and fostered material adv 


but 
mented life. 
sword 

It was a Herod who is reported have 
murdered many babies in an effort to slay 
the Babe of Bethlehem. It was a Herod who 
cared so little for human life, orem life 
of a rugged prophet of God, that he presented 
the severed, bleeding head of ee the Baptist 
a ghastly gift to satisfy the whim of a friv = 
] 3 dancing girl. It was a Hercd who in the 
days when the disciples were first called 
Christians stretched forth his hand to vex the 
followers of Jesus. This fox killed James the 
brother of John with the sword; then, be- 
cause he saw it pleased the Jews, he wanted 
to carry the purge further. Herod accord- 
ingly threw Peter into prison; when he 


They re 


ruthle 


always at a 
They wieldec 


tages, 


price 


a wicked 








escaped, the dictator ordered the Gestapo of 


that day to seek for the fugitive. Whe n they 
could not produce him, Herod commanded, 
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in true dictator style, that the keepers 
through whose fingers Peter had slipped be 


, 


put to death. The last we see and he 
that Hered is recorded in the Acis of the 
Apostles. 


ar of 


Upon a certain day, arrayed in royal ap- 
parel, he sat upon his throne and made an 
oration. How the dictators of every age 


inebriated by their own verbosity, love to 
orate. His regimented stooges gave a great 
shout, crying, “It is the voice of a god, and 
not of aman.” And immediately God smote 
him, because he gave not God the glory 
And he was eaten of worms and up the 
ghost. So ended a dictator—as many another 
has ended—eaten up with the worms of am- 
bition. “But the word of God grew and 
multiplied.” 

But back to the Hered who executed John 
the Baptist. The forerunner out of 
the tyrant’s murderous eyes were upon Jesus 
Jesus was dangerous to Herod’s authority 
So the ruler began to plot for the death of 
this popular teacher. 

The sipater was warned that 
in danger at the hand of Her at Vv 
Christ's ane to Herod's threat? Now, of 
Jesus, it was said “gracious words procecded 
out of His mouth.” But let us forget at 
our peril, the peri] of blurred moral distinc- 
tions, that that category of graciousness by 
no means covers all the recorded words of 
that One who spake as never man spake 
Sometimes His words were soft and comfort- 
ing as a tenderlullaby. Sometimes they were 


gave 


the way, 


His life was 





sharp as a sword and hot as molten lava. 
Sometimes, even in the days of His flesh, He 
was as John saw Him at Patmos: “His eyes 


a flame of fire, and out of His m 
edged sword.” He who had the capacity for 
so great a love also had the capacity for a 
great wrath. lways the two go t 

No record of the Christ’s ministry is com- 
plete without the words of His mcral indig- 
nation, words that bite and blister and burn, 
that sting and smart. 

Here we have the reply of Jesus when He 
Was warned that Herod was secretly threat- 
ening to kill Him as he had others. Listen, 
those who in this day of dictators’ threats 

i 


outh a two- 


gether 


against all that is high and 
lest they violate the 
a spade a spade, a snake a snake, a fox a fox 
a tyrant a tyrant—listen to Christ’s stinging 
reply to the threats of a ruthless ruler: “Go 
tell that fox—tell that fox here I am today, 


holy are af 
Toa 


spirit of Jesus in calling 





doing what I came to do; here I will be to- 
morrow, still facing my task of casting out 
devils and healing the sick; and I will be 
here the third day, until I am throug! 

Nothing craven nor cringing nor pseudo- 
pious about that answer! It rings with 
defiant daring. 

In the days since the swastika floated over 
Germany, I sat in Berlin with a noted church 
leade! I confronted him with the undeni- 
eble deeds of a dictator persecut the 


church ever in the New Testament 
He fell ba or a lame excuse on 


sertion that the powers that be are ordained 





of God. But there was none of that n ] 
subterfuge in Jest answer. Apparently He 
did not see any holy ordination in H d’s 
bloody sway 

Here was a creature of the prevaili politi- 
cal system of the time, but theré no 
attempt to whitewash him With v of 
sweetness and light, Jesus did not begin to 
philoscphize, saying, “we must lock at all this 
from Hercd’s point of view; we are all involved 
in Herod’s unfortunate attitudes; we must 


meet his threat with understanding; we have 





a sinned with him.” Jesus did 

211 Herod I think there is a lot of od in 
him and I am praying for him that his bru- 
tal heart may be softened by love and that 
we may have peace in our time in Palestine.” 


Tears of a maudlin type of penitence 
blinding some people today to 
moral distinctions. In the diagnosi 
author of The Keys of the : 


a keen sense c 
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and Pagan creed has reared its hydra-head— 
a creed which degrades the morals and the 
minds of youth, preaches only the fever and 
the lust of conquest, suppresses all religion, 
murders the ministers of God, desecrates 
churches, hangs, shoots, beheads, and burns 
alive innocent captives, children and old 
women; in wanton savagery cuts tolerance 
and liberality from the lives and hearts of 
men. It is to destroy this horror that we have 
joined ourselves in battle.” The only thing 
some have to offer to a threat of that kind 
is a mourner’s bench where those attacked 
c2n weep their eyes out—not at this foul 
monstrosity, but at their own part in the 
world’s iniquity. We are asked to repent of 
the dictator's sins 

We humbly confess we have all come short 
of the glory. We are all entangled in the 
worlds’ sin. We allought to repent. But true 
penitence does notparalyze, it purges. There 
are some among us so busy counting the mis- 
takes and faults of the yesterdays that they 
are oblivious to the Frankenstein whose hot 
breath is withering the bright and beautiful 
flowers of today. 

When Britain was holding our own front 
line of defense there were some 560 busy 
counting the bungles of Britain that they lost 
sight of bundles for Britain. Out of historical 
causes these folks constructed a wash basin 
in which to cleanse their hands of any moral 
responsibility for the grim realities of today. 
But even imperfect men are not called to 
spend all their time or strength at a wailing 
wall Even men and women whose record 
contains many blotted pages have a right to 
fight for God's truth against the devil’s false- 
100d 

Tr} 


John, whom Herod killed, preached repent- 
nce. So did Jesus, the Holy One at whose 
this dictator without pity or conscience 
clutching But even so, when Jesus 
framed His reply it was a barbed arrow of 
utter defiance; in it Herod's sins were vividly 
pitomized by an apt phrase. “Tell that fox.” 
That brings Jesus of the flashing eye very 
1ear to us in these The Herods of to- 
threatening all the sacred things we 

st our hearts. They are warring 

garnered treasures of the cen- 

1 crimson cost. We 

nor minimize the resourceful- 

running rampant and rough- 

herished rights cf man. They 

cherous cunning of a fox. With 
yenuity they hide nct their 
disguise not their threats. 
read their heliish blueprints in 
They ve uttered words 
blasphemous that civilized 
have refused to believe the 

al t] maps of an at- 

The ravening threats of 

are so fantastic as to be peril- 


can- 


k printed by the 

n foxes declares: 

‘ations concern- 

ve themselves into noth- 

Thus speaks blatant 

siderations concerning hu- 
are exciudead. 

Herod the Fox 

that looks every 

is: “What 


af Yecn 
Of ve&Sus 


all cons 
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ruthless 
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heip us or not?” For any religicus leader 
to shout, amid the din of this titanic strug- 
gle, that the church is not at war is an ir- 
relevant and impertinent observation. 
Neither is the Rotary Club at war. But the 
embattled powers which we all face are at 
war with all for which the church stands. 
Certainly all church members are involved 
in this global conflict. God's children are 
puzzled and distraught. 

When multitudes turn to the church of the 
living God for guidance and strength and 
assurance, they expect to hear something 
else than: just curses for all war. Surely, 
the eternal verities of religion must be re- 
lated to this day when revolution shakes the 
earth. 

A secular paper has rightly declared, “The 
church that does nothing but raise its voice 
against all war, and does not take a side in 
this war, either lacks the sense of moral dis- 
tinctions or the courage to stand up against 
brutal tyranny and monstrous injustice. If 
the church has nothing to say about the wer, 
is not willing to help win it and bring its 
moral and spiritual forces to bear upon it, 
then the chances are it will have no hearing 
after the war. The church that is too holy 
to become spiritually involved in this war 
is mortgaging its future and repudiating its 
mission.” 

Yet, one must not speak too dogmatically. 
He must answer the solemn question as it 
has been honestly faced in the council cham- 
ber of his own heart. He can only give the 
answer as his own solution of the most dread- 
ful dilemma any of us has ever been called 
upon to face. 

May I say that I verily believe that the 
voices which are to be heard in the post-war 
world must speak now. Voices silent now in 
the presence of this abomination of abomi- 
nations will not be potent later. The sum- 
mons is, speak now, or else for ever hold your 
peace. Those who will not speak out for 
freedom, right, and justice will lose their 
voice, their right to be heard. Those who 
will be trusted to build for the future are 
those who are now in the thick of the fight 
to make that future possible The beati- 
tude of the peacemakers is upon those who 
through the blood and sweat and tears of 
today are making possible any peace worth 
while living for, or dying for 

It is one of the most inconsistent phe- 
nomena of today that so many people who 
will have nothing to do with the war—be- 
cause, they say, it is an utterly evil thing— 
who seem to feel that they are upon a higher 
level of ethical conduct than those who are 
in the thick of the fight and who, unspotted 
from the warring world, thank God they are 
not as other me heless talk glibly 
about the post r plans for peace. They 
even offer themselves as the architects of a 
just and durable peace which never 
come if the majority accepted their attitude. 

This century will be dominated either by 
the ideals of free men or by the pitiless bay- 
onets of tyrants. As Dr. Robert A. Milliken, 
the great scientist, has put it: “Our children 
are going to live either under the Atlantic 
Chart or else under t Gestapo and the 
Kampf.’ ss we win 
this war there will be no CE make— 
only debasing servitude t pt. Like our 
Master, we must form reply in our 
hearts to Herod the Fox 

May I present certain convictions which 
color my reply as an individual Christian, 
r of the gospel d as a shepherd 


age on ages 


wouls 
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brutalities of in 
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threats of Hercd 
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no other. For any- 
ace, no matter 
found respect— 
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intellectual processes and his moral eye- 
sight. However, while I can understand how 
one can face the results of nonresistance so 
far as he himself is concerned, how he can 
face the consequences of such a choice in the 
lives of others I cannot understand. The 
human misery and tragedy to others for 
which such an attitude gives the green light 
would make that decision, however conscien- 
tious, haunt me forever. A conscience that 
preserves its own integrity while humanity 
is being butchered, I still must respect but, 
frankly, I cannot understand. 

First, I am a conscientious objector to any 
interpretation of the teaching of Jesus which 
makes the cross of Cavalry an instrument in 
the hands of the enemies of that cross. 

For me, the cross is the eternal symbol that 
there are some things worth dying for. Iam 
a@ conscientious objector to turning the cross 
of Jesus into an opening in the moral dikes 
of the universe. I object to making the holy 
cross the sign of an ethical betrayal where 
the putrid pestilence of unabashed and un- 
bridicd paganism pours through to flood the 
gocd earth. I have a conscientious objection 
against making Calvary, that sacred place of 
moral splendor, a place of abject surrender. 

Second, I am a conscientious objector to 
the theory that war is the supreme evil. 

War is horrible; it is un-Christian; it is all 
the dreadful things which have been charged 
against it. You may pile the accusing ad- 
jectives as high as the Washington Monu- 
ment, and I will agree. But a worid with the 
pattern of the swastika stamped upon it is 
worse than war, infinitely worse. A return to 
barbarism and slavery is worse than war. 
Better the earth be desolated and decimated 
than for the Nazi stamp to »e put upon hu- 
man life for centuries to come. 

Third, I am a conscientious objector to the 
doctrine that nonviolent protest will prove 
the saivation of anything which is now 
thveatened. On the contrary it hands over 
evorything to the pagan usurper. 

Two conscientious friends of mine call 
themselves pacifists. They oppose physical 
force. They favored appeasement, a nego- 
tiated peace—anything to avoid war. They 
considered those who saw the coming danger 
and sounded the alarm warmongers. One 
of these, who still says his country made the 
wrong decision in going to war, remarked 
to a friend as they walked near a riverside 
discussing the horrible implications of armed 
conflict, “I would be willing to jump into the 
river to bring this war to a close or even to 
it by 1 hour.” One who heard of 
that remark appropriately replied: ‘Well, 
if he and all who share his attitude were to 
jump into the river it would create a serious 
preblem for the department of sanitation 
but do little to stop the frenzied conquerors.” 

Idealism can go mad. It is dangerous to 
love an ideal more than humanity. A con- 
science can become so abnormally sensitive 
that it may insist on preserving its,own in- 
tegrity even while humanity is being nailed 
to a cross of torture. : 

Another pacifist friend, in reply to the 
question, “With what would you meet the 
threat of an invasion by these pagan hordes?”’, 
said, “I would meet it with a vigorous protest 
agai nm and tyranny. Iw 
it with a courageous refusal to harbor the 
invader, refusal to turn over to them com- 
merce and industry and the machinery of 
government. Instead of an attempt to kill, I 
would meet them with an attempt to con- 
ciliate and to convert, an appeal to their 
better nature.” Then he added, “An aggres- 
sor, because he is a human being, cannot go 
on killing people who are not harming him.” 

Now I have a con entious objection 
such a fatuous illusion. Hold that 
statement up before the record of Hitler’s 
Gestapo. What protection is that attitude 
against such subhuman fiends as they have 
proved then ves to be? One might just as 


us 
well try to appe viper with a violet. 
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Think of facing with a protest against in- 
vasion a foe who murders by the hundreds 
innocent hostages even in a country which 
surrenders without a fight; a foe who in 
savage revenge for the killing of an arch- 
killer boasts to the world that all the men 
in the town of Lidice were shot, all the women 
placed in concentration camps, all the chil- 
dren placed in institutions, and the ancient 
town leveled to the ground! Think of meet- 
ing with a protest and with an attempt to 
convert the invaders who raped Poland, pul- 
verized Rotterdam; who bombed and looted 
Warsaw Univeristy, one of the greatest seats 
of learning in Europe, with 10,000 students 
and 9 faculties; who came to Craco Univeristy 
founced in 1364—older than any university 
in Germany—invited 170 of the teaching staff 
to a fictitious lecture, arrested them all, threw 
them into a concentration camp where 129, 
including women over 70 and some scholars 
of international fame, died from brutal treat- 
ment! Think of seriously suggesting coura- 
geous refusal to harbor an invader to those 
who polluted the ancient splendor of Prague 
after the Munich betrayal; who in an attempt 
to suffocate the intellectual leadership of 
that glorious land, killed dozens of students 
in the university, beat with sadistic savagery 
those who had Masaryk’s picture displayed, 
forced male and female students stripped of 
all clothing into icy water and in freezing 
winter weather drove some with whips and 
cudgels around a riding school until their 
hearts and lungs were bursting. What hap- 
pened to girl students before the horrified 
gaze of helpless male friends is as bestial and 
perverted a story as blackest paganism knows. 
And the suggestion is to meet such invaders 
with the supposition that an aggressor will 
not harm you if you don’t hate him! 

I am a conscientious objector to any s0- 
called Christian doctrine which would lay 
my country in ruins and condemn its in- 
habitants, especially its women, to horrors 
for which there are no words. 

Certainly, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is no 
warmonger. He has courageously preached 
against Satan casting out Satan. And, yet, 
hating war as he does, listen to him as he 
says: 

“Only sentimental fiction can suppose that 
a sacrificial love is so powerful that sooner 
or later it must overcome all obstacles and 
melt the most reluctant heart.. Our social 
security rests back on coercive force, upon 
governments and laws, upon courts and 
prisons, upon armies and navies. This is 
not commonly said in the pulpit, but it had 
better be. We Christians customarily pro- 
claiming our reliance upon the persuasive- 
ness of sacrificial goodness need a factually 
true picture of our situation, depending as 
we do for our common security upon coer- 
cive force. Were that organized social coer- 
cion to disappear and nothing be left except 
voluntary friendliness, society would fall 
apart.” 

And so having heard one of the greatest 
preachers and prophets of our generation 
say that, listen to another whom we all 
honor, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, who even 
now is winging his way over the ocean for 
his ministry of healing and hope in bombed 
London this summer. Dr. Hough as a 
Christian thinker says a profound thing: 

“The Christian doctrine of man gives to 
man a terrible freedom, whose misuse leads 
to desperate tragedy; and in this tragedy the 
good forces of the world must in a critical 
time turn against the evil forces with all 
the power at their command. When the 
free man is a free bad man you cannot sub- 
due him by kindly ways. You cannot win by 
the invincibility of a friendly smile; he will 
regard your kindness as weakness, and he 


will trample you underfoot. You cannot 
evangelize a lion when your head is in the 
lion’s mouth. Only the swift use of the 


Knife in your hand will prevent the closing 
of those terrible jaws.” 





















All this I steadfastly believe. 

Dear Dick Shepard helped bomb his own 
loved London, his own glorious shrine, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Field. Ignoring Germany’s 
rearmament, he led a movement to secure 
signed pledges of no resistance. He and 
those with him by the hundred of thousand 
declared they would risk all on the policy 
of meeting threats with kindness and good 
will. They, too, assumed that no aggressor, 
just because he is a human being, could 
go on killing people who had not harmed 
him. Now it is evident that so good a man, 
a Chiristian indeed in whom there was no 
guile, hastened the day—yea, helped make 
possible the day—when Hitler felt he dare 
strike, While I have known Dick Shepard to 
spend a whole weary night watching by the 
bedside of one sufferer, his policy in meeting 
aggression filled London with lamentation 
and weeping for the dead and wounded. 

If the democratic forces of the world had 
maintained their military strength the pres- 
ent war would never have occurred. There 
are some local and international danger spots 
from which you remove the police at your 
own deadly peril. And so I am a conscien- 
tious objector to the doctrine that there is 
no force in Christianity with which to con- 
front recalcitrant evil. That calloused devil- 
try is to be allowed at wili to tramble right- 
eousness into the dust whenever it is 
powerful enough, while the forces of goodness 
stand impotently by, is to me a tragic tra- 
vesty of the whole teaching of the New Test- 
ament. You have emasculated the Gospel, 
you have taken the moral backbone out of 
its justice and out of its judgment, when 
you deny that in the divine scheme of things 
there is no place for physical force. There 
is a sword bathed in heaven; there is the 
severity as well as the goodness of God. 

This is my creed, because I am an humble 
follower of the Christ who so blazed with in- 
dignation at the mere thought of harm com- 
ing to one person from the brutal aggression 
of another that He said solemnly that it were 
better for such an aggressor to have a mill- 
stone tied around his neck and be cast into 
the midst of the sea than that one of these 
little ones perish. God furnishes the deep 
blue sea; but often He uses very soiled and 
unworthy hands to find the millstone, to fur- 
nish the rope and tie it, and to see that the 
neck and the sea meet. 

Of course, war is but the surgeon's knife to 
cut away some malignant growth which, if 
not removed, dooms the organism to death. 
A knife is never a cure. Force is never the 
last word; it but clears the way for the con- 
structive forces to do their healing work. 
War can halt some external work of evil, but 
its function is negative, eliminative. Just as 
the recuperative powers of the body must 
assert themselves after an operation has re- 
moved the rebellious cells which threaten 
death, so good will, friendship, cooperation, 
are the ultimate attitudes which must be 
relied upon at last for international health 
and strength. That is the heart of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s Father’s Day message, 
sent by cable to the United States from Aus- 
tralia. Says the general: 

“I am a soldier, and take pride in the fact. 
But I am proucer, infinitely prouder, to be 
a father. A soldier destroys in order to build. 
A father builds, never destroys. The one has 
the potentialities of death, the other embodies 
creation and life. And, while the hordes of 


death are mighty, the battalions of life are 
mightier still.” 
Not waiting for his country to definitely 


enter the crusade for humanity, early in the 
summer of 1941, John G. Magee, Jr., an Amer- 
ican boy, joined the battalions of death—the 
defenders of life; he enlisted to destroy in 
order that a new world might be built. Turn- 
ing his back upon a brilliant academic career 
at Yale, he returned to his home in Washing- 
ton. He had thought through certain fun- 
damental questions with regard to his own 


| 
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religious faith and as to what his action and 
attitude must be in the world crisis. He had 
decided on his own answer to the Fox and 
his threat to freedom. 

In the great decision he had made as to 
what to do with his life he found himself in 
full agreement with that Other airman, a 
member of the Royal Air Force, whose letter 
was delivered to his mother after he himself 
had kept the rendezvous with death. In- 
stead of the face of her boy, the mother found 
herself looking at these words which were 
his valedictory for her: 

“Today we are faced with the greatest or- 
ganized challenge to Christianity and civili- 
zation that the world has ever seen. And I 
count myself lucky and honored to be the 
right age and fully trained to throw my full 
weight into the scale. * * * The universe 
is so vast and so ageless that the life of one 
man can only be justified by the measure of 
his sacrifice. * * * ‘You will live in peace 
and freedom, and I shall have directly con- 
tributed to that. So my life will not have 
been in vain.” 

That was exactly the attitude of Pilot 
Magee, as he joined the crusade for de- 
mocracy and humanity. There are beautiful 
memories cherished in his family circle of 
the communion taken in the church of which 
his father is one of the pastors and of prayers 
in the home circle the night before he left 
for his training in Canada as an air pilot. 

With that training behind him the fall 
found him in England, ready for the fray. 
Reports of those who saw him suggest the 
buoyant lift of his spirit, even his boyish 
laughter as he soared high with his answer 
to the Fox, in the exultant freedom of the 
trackless air. In full flight, 30,000 feet above 
England's green and pleasant land, a poem 
etched itself in a perfect pattern of words 
upon his mind. This valiant young knight 
scribbled the verses on the back of a letter 
to his mother. Within 4 days after Pearl 
Harbor he fell with crippled wings and broken 
body. But those last lines of his which 
reached the parents, proud even in their 
grief, have been compared to Flanders Fields 
and other deathless lines of the First World 
War. Now that he has forever slipped the 
surly bonds of earth, listen to his soaring 
lines: 

HIGH FLIGHT 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 
wings; 
Sunward I’ve climbed, and joined the tum- 
bling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 
You have not dreamed of: 
soared and swung 
High in the sun-lit silence. Hov’ring there, 
I’ve chased the shouting wind along, and 
flung 
My eager craft through the footless halls 
of air. 


Wheeled and 


Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 
I've topped the wind-swept heights with 
easy grace 
Where never lark or even eagle flew— 
And while with silent lifting mind I've 
trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 
Put out my hand and touched the face of 
God. 
PART II 
in our hearts 
by those who so re- 
cently have paid the last full mea f 
devotion and who speak not just for them- 
selves but for the hosts of dauntless youth 
le 3 


With these words ringing 
a precious legacy left 


ure ¢ 


who have failed not God nor man 
solemnly make our answer to the world : 
ace presented by the dictators’ threat 
LET US TELL THAT FOX WE KNOW WHAT HI 
FIGHTING FOR 
Of course, we realize that there wv 


contributory factors to this global war, such 
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as the pressure of dense populations, the 


necessity for raw materials, resentment at 
the power and prestige of neighbors. We 
know that in the record there are penalties 
and handicaps exacted by victors which en- 
flamed nationalism and lowered self-respect. 
We know that fear led those who had the 
power to adopt policies that planted the 
grapes of wrath which a fanatic promising 
everything could explode with the matches 
of a suppressed fury. But all that added to- 
gether does not touch the heart of this con- 
flict A knowledge of some of the ingredi- 
ents does not make any less hellish the ex- 
plosive blast the dictators have mixed. 

The Axis Powers for a decade have held a 
drawn sword over the rights of the individual, 
egainst human personality, against all the 
freedoms. Fascist leaders have rightly said 
that Christianity cannot live in their new 
order. As this stupendous conflict has un- 
folded we see it in all its sadistic and satanic 
horror as an attempt to turn the moving 
hosts of humanity back to barbarism, back 
to servitude, back to mental, spiritual, and 
physical thralldom. 

For long years mankind has been marching 
toward the promised land. The Christian 
religion has kept aflame above struggling men 
everywhere the pillar of cloud and of fire, a 
divine discontent beckoning on to spiritual 
adventure and aspiration 

One of the memorable sentences coined 
shortly after the First World War is “hu- 
manity has struck its tents and is on the 
march.” There can be no question about the 
direction of that movement. To be sure, 
some columns were advancing more rapidly 
than some were on modern high- 
ways, others were hacking their way throvgh 
primitive jungles. But humanity was going 
forward. The shining goal was the abundant 
life for all mankind. In spite of the defects 
and denials of democracy marked propress 
was being made 





others; 


The record of the past 150 years, which is 
only about 15 minutes on the clock of the 
centuries, makes the direction of humanity 
unmistakable Even selfish imperialism 


yielding to the climate of the new day has 


training subject peoples for self-rule, 
and giving it to them in increasing measure. 
Al i d the British Empire had been 
£0wi the good seed of democracy around 
the world. Then came the aggressors with 
the cunning of foxes. Under the specious 


f 
plea that the have-nots were demanding a 
w world from the haves, they launched an 
k on the moving columns of humanity. 
With the chronic fixation of the Prussian 
virus 1 h has poisoned the blood of hu- 


manity for centuries, Herod the Fox promised 
’ hti 


y of all wrones by a subtie tech- 


nique of savage hates, false hopes, perverted 


ide and with myths of a superrace and 
( 1 world destin‘ No wonder DeSales in 
I eat book declares that “Germanism in 


I ive manifestation is one of the 
I dangerous forces of human destruction 
1 history has known.” A fanatical and 
d Germanism eprang from its lair 


untries slept and dreamed of 


I It seized upon a growing universal 
j f the peoples of the earth against 
v t and scarcity and a determination to 
i ] The Fox grasped the steering 
v t pr st, the ominous mutter of 
t pe e who were ad itis- 
t The crafty dictators 
T : rood hinges of life for their own 
the virtuel subservience and 
rest of the world. To all who 
( servile idolatry to the Nazi 
I e com and security 
of ’ ! ry prist These good things 
of ] l ye vere to be obtained 
I I l plunder nd by deriding 
and ng what tyrants « the slave vir- 
t { tianit) h to b x 
ti tne tl i ys K ifee In t Ai- 
eI to | un back to the pit t 


of which it has emerged, truth is what the 
Fox says it is. 

Here is one page in a thousand of that black 
record in the book of lies. A German profes- 
sor of biclogy confided to an English friend 
that he knows, as a scientist, that the basic 
dogma of Aryan superiority is utterly false; 
yet with anguish of mind and heart he de- 
clared he had been ordered to teach it to 
his students on pain of being thrown into a 
concentration camp with unspeakable horrors 
awaiting his wife and children. And thus 
education becomes just the tool of the state 
to compel its citizens to surrender body, mind, 
and soul to the absolute sway of the leader. 
That legalized perversion of truth destroys 
the very foundation of the good life and 
corrodes and corrupts the accumulated riches 
of man’s long climb from clod to cloud. 

What Herod the Fox is endeavoring to do to 
the churches which in the name of Christ 
are continuing to say, not son of man, fall 
down before a dictator, but Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet,” is written on the vivid skies 
by the brave protest of the Niemullers and by 
the courageous defiance of the Catholic and 
Protestant bishops of Germany and Norway. 
For them the furnace has been heated seven 
times hotter than ever before; but still they 
reply, “We will not bow down.” 

And so from the free shores of America we 
give our answer 

Tell that fox we know that the funda- 
mental issue is whether humanity is to march 
on or to go back. 

Tell that fox we know that the common 
people of the world are contending for free- 
dom, decency, and justice; that they are de- 
fending the crown jewels of humanity; that 
they are fighting for a chance to build a bet- 
ter world for all men. They have glimpsed 
the glittering towers of the earth of a re- 
deemed humanity whose “alabaster cities 
gleam undimmed by human tears.” 

Tell the fox we know that a hundred things 
rooted in the past are now irrelevant, because 
this is a fight between a slave world and a 
free world. 

Go, tell that fox we know that the flags of 
the crooked cross and of the rising sun are 
signals that where that cross flies liberty dies 
and where that sun rises freedom sets. 
Czechoslovakia and France cry aloud as to the 
blighting torture of that cross. Korea and 
China attest the scorching terrcr of that ris- 
ing sun. 

Tell that fox that the attempt to lead a 
retreat back to slavery and darkness will 
dismally fail. We are told why it will fail ir 
The Moon Is Down. John Steinbeck puts 
immortal words into the mouth of the mayor, 





that little man who knows he is to die be- 
cause he refuses to bow down. The mayor 


turns to the conqueror who can never Ccon- 
yuver the souls of freemen and says, “You 
see, sir, nothing can change it. You will be 
destroyed and driven out. The people don’t 
like to be conquered, sir, and so they will not 
be. Freemen cannot start a war, but once it 
is started they can fight on in defeat. Herd- 
men, followers of a leader, cannot do that. 
So it is always the herdmen who win battles 
and the f men who win wars.” That is 
what we say to the threatening fox-—we re- 
fuse to be herdmen. 

And we tell that 
and defiant words of 
Lace, that “Here in United States are 
130,000,000 men, women, and children, who 

war to the finish. Our American 
people are utterly resolved to go on until 
they can strike relentless blows that will as- 
sure a complete victory and with it win a 
new day for the lovers of freedom everywhere 
on the earth.” 

Go, tell that fox who has dared to “spit 
into the of God and man, we 
will fight with a relentless fury which will 
drive the ancient Teutonic gods back cower- 
ing to their caves.” 


fox also, in the ringing 
Vice President WaAL- 


the 


are in this 


straight eyes 
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And we turn to that dauntless leader called 
for these times, the volcanic wrath of whose 
speech resounds like echoes, of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets, whose words as was said 
of Job’s “have kept men on their feet,” even 
when Dunkirk’s black night caused trem- 
bling knees to sag—we turn to that intrepid 
world statesman who, with our great Presi- 
dent sat in this sanctuary in that historic 
pew, as he reverently worshiped with us 
last Christmas morning—for no reply to the 
dictators would be complete without the voice 
of Winston Churchill whose phrases march 
and charge and smite: 

Tell that fox, thunders Churchill, “These 
gangs of bandits have sought to darken the 
Light of the World, have sought to stand be- 
tween the common people of all the lands and 
thence march forward into their inheritance. 
They shall themselves be cast into the pit of 
death and shame, and only when the earth 
has been cleansed and purged of their crime 
and of their villainy will we turn from the 
task which they have forced upon us. What- 
ever the cost and the suffering, we will do cur 
duty. God helping us to the end.” 

Tell that fox that both his boast and his 
doom are found recorded in ancient words of 
Sacred Writ: 

“We have made a covenant with death and 
with hell are we in agreement. We have 
made lies our refuge, and under falsehoods 
have we hid ourselves. But thus saith the 
Lord God, ‘Your covenant with death shall 
be disannulled, your agreement with hell 
shall not stand. The hail shall sweep away 
the refuge of lies and the waters shall over- 
flow your hiding place.’ The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.” 


TELL THAT FOX WE KNOW WHAT WE ARE 
FIGHTING FOR 

We want nothing for ourselves that we do 
not want for all the world. The war aims as 
they are emerging are more and more sherply 
focused on the screen of the future. We join 
the peoples of the world in fighting for the 
rights of individuals and for the conquest of 
new righis as members of the universal 
brotherhood. The attack on the democratic 
revolution can only be met by accelerating 
the democratic processes, by democratic pro- 
fessions made into programs. Those who in 
this epic day have eyes to sce and hearts to 
feel and moral courage to fight will be sons 
and daughters of the final revolution. Amer- 
ica is mobilizing her might to fulfill the 
prophecy engraved on her own Independence 
Hall Liberty Bell: 

“Proclaim liberty unto all the land and to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Democracy has the final answer to the 
world’s struggle of ordinary people for a 
better way of life. Our own democracy mend- 
ing its obvious flaws must go on from po- 
litical freedom to economic freedom. That is 
the only kind of an America God can bless. 
There has been something dreadfully wrong 
in a prosperous Gemocracy where one-third of 
its people are ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed. 
This is = battle for the souls and bodies of 
men. Back of the bombs and airplanes, sub- 
marines and battleships, back of the soldiers 
of freedom lying in foxholes in fetid jungles 
and infested swamps, back of the men fight- 
ing on, around, and above the seven scas 
against overwhelming odds, gaunt-cheeked 
and tight-lipped, back of those in deadly peril 
on the sea, on the land, in the air, dying that 
freedom may live, is the battle of ideas and 
ideals. The armies locked in deadly struggle 
stand for different conceptions of the way in 
which human life shall be ordered and con- 
cucted. There face each other two different 
conceptions of the nature of man and of Ged. 
The real conflict is between the powers of 
darkness and the hosts of light. Humanity 
is fighting for its life. It is literally we or 
they. 

The outcome of this struggle will have 
vast effect upon the next period of human 
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history. ‘The decision as it molds the future 
is of importance so stupendous that in com- 
patison all other considerations paie into 
insignificance. We fight for a democratic 
way which offers gains without chains. The 
dictators offer material things with the ac- 
ceptance of mental and spiritual fetters. 
The democratic heart and the democratic 
world spurn such an offer even from a bene- 
yolent and efficient dictator. We refuse to 
commit mental and spiritual suicide for 
any material mess of pottage. We confess 
with shamed sorrow that racial and class 
discrimination has often made democracy’s 
coins ring like counterfeits. Now that we 
are fighting for the extension of democracy 
at home and abroad, Bishop Bromley Ox- 
nam’s pertinent and prophetic words deserve 
to be written over every doorpost; 

“Our century will be marked by the ex- 
tension of freedom to all through the intel- 
ligent ccoperation of those who have ex- 
perienced freedom and seek to share it with 
others; or it will be marked by tragic con- 
flict between the ignorant privileged, who 
refusing to share, turn to force to protect 
their vested interests, and masses marching 
under banners of the demagogues who pro- 
mise the impossible and shout ‘You have 
nothing to lose but your chains’.” 

As never before, with clearer eyes, we see 
that in God’s rainbow of humanity there is 
no favored tint. “All God’s children got 
wings.” And all those wings are not white. 
The white man’s burden must be interpreted 
in the light of the stewardship of privilege, 
his privilege to help other peoples develop 
their own wings. Too often he has clipped 
the wings of other races or tried to do their 
flying for them, bringing them good things 
as a byproduct of his own advantage. He 
nas kept up by keeping them down where 
they belonged. In the new day dawning all 
that is over. There can be no doubt as to 
for whom the bells toll in the revolution now 
sweeping the world. They toll for all those 
who dare mass great power for selfish ends. 
They toll for all who put up no-trespassing 
signs based on discrimination of race or class. 
In the new world a superiority complex will 
be as deadly as smallpox. 

This is a total war, for total democracy, for 
total humanity. Pearl Buck flashes a red 
light to embattled democracies wit. the oil 
of Asia in her lamp, as she warns: “Democ- 
racy, if it is to prevail at this solemn moment 
in human history, can do so only if it purges 
itself of all that which denies democracy— 
if it dares to act as it believes.” Of course, 
the bright new world of our dreams cannot 
be brought into being at the mere waving of 
any peace wand. But ancient and accepted 
attitudes can and must change at once if a 
new world of equality is to be built. Every 
creed and color demand that they be treated 
as equals. That is the revolution which is 
on. The four freedoms are not just to be 
set to music, they must be set to work. By 
its fruits is any economic system to be known 
from now on. 

President Roosevelt, in inspiring words, has 
sounded forth a trumpet that shall never 
know retreat, as he declared to Congress and 
to the world: 

“In the future days which we seek to make 
secure we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. The 
first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. The second is free- 
dom of every person to worship God in his 
own way—everywhere in the world. The 
third is freedom from want, which, trans- 
lated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstanding which will secure to every nation 
a healty, peacetime life for its inhabitants— 
everywhere in the world. The fourth is free- 
dom from fear, which, translated into world 





terms, means a world-wide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in such a 
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thorough fashion that no nation will be in a 
Losition to commit an act of physical agegres- 
sion against any neighbor—anywhere in the 
world.” 

That means that if any system leaves 
human beings, who are willing to work and 
able to work, without food and without 
shelter, without opportunity for development, 
that system is built on sand; and the storm 
is on the way which will send it crashing to 
the ground, and great will be the fall of it. 

Each breeze that sweeps the ccean brings 
tidings from afar, said the old missionary 
hymn. Today’s tidings that the breezes 
bring is a violent protest of the peoples of the 
earth against exploitation, tidings of a stern 
determination to share the good things cf the 
good earth. Every true lover of mankind is 
eagerly declaring today, to hasten the coming 
of that new order is “My Fight.” 

The total victory for this total war is a 
victory not just of tanks and planes. On 
the earth plowed by instruments of destruc- 
tion and watered by blood must spring a 
harvest of the values, principles, fruits, and 
rights of the good life. What this crusade 
offers is the chance of a free world founded 
on the basic Christian principles. That is 
the vision splendid glimpsed by one to whose 
voice all Christendom listens, Dr. Temple, 
the new Archbishop of Canterbury, as he says 
to the world-wide church: 

“If God is the Creator and Father of all 
men, He loves each one. If Jesus Christ is 
the Incarnate Word of God, and died to save 
each one—if there is available to man 
through Jesus Christ a power to live worth- 
ily as children of God, then the whole Nazi 
philosophy of government is false and some 
other is true.” 

It is because the Christian Church has that 

ther conception which is true that the 
Archbishop at his enthronement declared 
that the world-wide Christian fellowship of 
th: church, whose lines hold across all bar- 
riers and battles, is “the supreme new fact” 
in the world today. It is that universal, 
ecumenical church which sings on amid the 
terror and havoc of days like these: 

“These things shall be: a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their soul 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
“Nation with nation, land with land, 
Inarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


Here is mirrored God’s plan for the entire 
world. If we are for that, we are on God’s 
side. It is vain to debate whether or not this 
is a holy war. If we are fichting for mankind 
everywhere we are fighting for holy objectives, 
we are fighting for the men and women and 
children of Germany and of Japan as well as 
for ourseives. 

The new spirit which is to change the face 
of the world is manifested in a recent state- 
ment by the mayors of several English cities. 
As one reads those words, utterly devoid of 
any suggestion of hate or of vengeance—the 
voice not of church leaders but cf political 
servants, elected heads of England's devas- 
tated cities—it makes one realize why ar 
American dreaming fondly of the white cliffs 
of Dover wrote those poignant lines: 

“Tam American bred. I have seen much to 
hate here (in England), much to forgive; but 
in a world where England is finished and dead 
I do not wish to live.” 

But here is the declaration of the English 
mayors: 

“To restrain aggression is a Christian obli- 
gation; to take revenge, never Today many 
of our homes, our cathedrals, our schcols, and 
our factories are damaged or destroyed by 
war, but the spirit of our people has never 
been higher. The destruction which we see 
around us presents an obligation to plan and 
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build a noble, civic, national, and interna- 
tional life. In the hearts of our people that 
rebuilding has already begun. War is te 
ing us that the whole world is a unit in which 
the needs of each can be met only by 
into consideration the needs of all.” 

Here is revealed a Christianity which judges 
us and our causes as well as our enemi¢ 
The world shrunk by science is now one room 
where voices carry. No nation aileth to itself. 
An open sore anywhere poisons the arterial 
blood of the world. Ignorance, superstition 
blighting poverty anywhere is a peril every- 
where. No one is safe until all are safe 
Selfish isolation but builds vaults which will 
prove to be sepulchers where the very privi- 
leges meant to be guarded are smothered and 
strangled. All discrimination based on race, 
color, or creed, in the end proves to be a 
boomerang. These are axioms of the new 
order which gleams through the tribulations 
of today. God the Father of all ma 
is for it. If God is for us, who can be against 
us? This is the faith humbly, yet exultantly, 
in which we must keep step as one great 
brotherhood marching with undivided ranks 
toward the dawn. 

The call of today gilds with a new glory 
every church spire, hallows with a new splen- 
dor every church altar, lifts to a new emi- 
hence every Christian pulpit. It is a chal- 
lenge which dynamites the calm conventions 
of complacent Christianity. But we 
beware lest we assume that the vital proc- 
lamation of the Christian Church is simply 
right views. It is not that. It is good news 

The church has the secret of 
can be made for the good order. Blue prints 
for Utopia are futile unless ma th 
white characters. Outer altitudes depend < 
inner attitudes. Reformation never 
without receneration There r 
creatures for the new creation, new 
and new hearts for the new world 
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Enowing that this is the victcery—even 
our faith in Ged, in our cause, in the better 
world, and in better men—v nd our reply 


to the tyrant’s threats. 

Tell that fox we know what he is fighting 
for. 

Tell that fox we know what we are fighting 
for. 

Tell that fox we know what the fir 
of this fight will be, because the dictators 
are fighting the universe; they are 
the stars; they are fighting God 

Victor Hugo’s comment on b} leon 
timely and timeless: 

“Was it possible that Napoleon should | 
won? We answer, “No.” Because f W 
ington? No. Because of Blucher? N Be- 
cause of God. Napoleon had been denounced 
in the infinite, and his fall had been decided 


C 


upon. He embarrassed God 

In the name of the Lord our God we set 
up our banners as we fight for individual 
freedom and against autocrat authority; 
as we fight for responsible seif-expression 
and against servile submis 1; as we figh 
for enlightenment and truth and again 
ignorance and sophistry; as we fight for the 


the servant of 


well-being and aga 


state as man’s m 


spiritual 


which degrades man into a reg itd robot; 
as we fight for that which exalts t i 
vidual as a child of God with an eternal des- 
tiny and against that which debases per- 
sonality into a mere ccg in a dictat otali- 
tarian machine 


GO, TELL THAT FOX 

“I see my call—it gleams ahead 

Like sunshine through a Ic phole shed 

I know my ta 

The sick earth shall grow sound 
Once let them to the grave t 

The fever fumes of earth sh"l 

Up. s : 

To battle for the heirs of 





These demons slain 
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Effect of Gasoline Rationing on Traveling 
Salesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALL DOXEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, November 21 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. President, Mr. J. 
S. Knight, executive officer of the Mis- 
sissippi Traveling Men’s Association and 
have prepared a brief 
statement regarding the all-important 
question of gasoline rationing. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment placed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 
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discriminated against; their entire livelihood 
and the service which they render depends 
upon their traveling the highways and by- 
ways. They are not trained for any other 
type of work. We must investigate at once 
and give these men at least an essential 
amount to continue carrying out the many 
services which they are rendering 

The many reforms the Government has in- 
stituted as measures have met wholeheart- 
edly with this group of men who control to 
a great degree the public thinking of this 
country. They have backed up every pro- 
gram which the Government has instituted. 
We must watch such things as these dis- 
criminations in order that our programs to 
curb inflation do not react in such a way 
which will undermine the entire economic 
foundation of our country. 


Address of Hon. Joseph C. Grew, Former 
Ambassador to Japan, at Omaha, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI 
Saturday, November 21 (legisle ( 
of Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Honorable Joseph C., 
Grew, former Ambassador to Japan, be- 
fore an O. C. D. e at Omaha, 
Nebr., at an evening meeting on Novem- 
ber 19 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
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double-timed his weary men three times 
around the area of the barracks. When the 
American officer asked the reason for this 
unusual procedure, the commander replied: 
“I want to prove to them that they still have 
lots of ‘go’ in them.” 

It is that spirit, that determination to en- 
dure beyond the point of apparent endurance 
which we have to deal with in the Japanese 
enemy. 

The same American officer tells how this 
gruelling training grew steadily more rigor- 
cus until it was climaxed by operations so 
tiring that goldiers slept while they marched 
and one lieutenant woke up only when he 
walked squarely into a lumber pile at the 
side of the road. A 4-day period of military 
exercises began with a march lasting 29 hours 
without interruption fer sleep. After a brief 
pause, the troops were ordered to take up de- 
fensive positions, and at nightfall virtually 
every man not on post as sentry was put at 
patrolling duty of some sort. 

“Why not let some of the men sleep?” the 
American officer inquired. 

“That is not necessary,” a Japanese officer 
told him. “They already know how to sleep. 
They need training in how to stay awake.” 

Through training, through such toughen- 
ing processes and through maneuvers s0 
realistic that deaths often result, the Jap- 
anese soldier has been made as formidable 
a fighter as any in the world. In the type 
of jungle fighting at which he excels, his 
Small stature may even be an advantage to 
him. Certainly his ability to exist on meager 
rations and food that would be considered 
dangerously inadequate for our forces sim- 
plifies the problem of supply which is a basic 
consideration in military operations. 

But what gives the Japanese soldier his 
strength, this endurance? 

Observers are agreed that the emotional at- 
titude which we call morale has been so cul- 
tivated by incessant training from childhocd 
that the Japanese fighter considers no honor 
so great as that of giving his life for his coun- 
try. For in Japan it is a matter of social—or 
perhaps we should say tribal—prestige for a 
man to go into uniform. His departure for 
military training or for regular duty with 
the Army is always the occasion of a celebra- 
tion. This much, at least, of feudalism re- 
mains in Japanese civilization—that the 
fighting man is the person of highest prestige 
in the community It is a privilege for a 
Japanese to join the Army. 

Japanese officers, when asked for an ex- 
planation of the hardihood of their men, 
insisted that it was due to the flag carried at 
the head of the regiment during marches. 
The flag, they claimed, represented the in- 
carnation of imperial divinity; it symbolized 
the supreme ruler of the race in whose name 
the fighting was to be done. 

It takes no profound knowledge of psy- 
chology to recognize that men who have 
this personal conviction, this devotion to a 
cause which however mistaken or even mis- 
understood can be personified and thus re- 
duced to human terms—it takes no profound 
knowledge to appreciate the importance in 
terms of military strength of such an atti- 
tude. 

In order to strengthen this sense of per- 
sonal devotion, the Japanese soldier is 
taught to revere his rifle as the old samurai 
revered his sword. The issuing of rifles to 
new conscripts is made a ritual in the 
Japanese Army. ‘The company is lined up 
while the commanding officer explains the 
entrusted with the rifle. 
The samurai regarded his sword as his soul; 
so must the modern soldier regard his rifle, 
he says. Then each man, as his name is 
called, steps 1 deeply to the 


honcr of being 


forward, bows 
rifle, receives it, raises with a dedicatory 
movement to his forehead, and steps back 
into line 
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Japan has enjoyed within the past year. 
Within a period of 4 months the Japanese 
invaded the Philippines, Malaya, Burma, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and many other 
islands of the Pacific. They occupied Hong 
Kong and one of the world’s greatest naval 
bases, Singapore, which had been thought 
impregnable. Within a periou of 4 months 
they had gained control of an area extending 
more than 3,000 miles beyond their home 
islands. They had gained control over the 
huge and vital supplies of rubber, tin, oil, 
Tice. 

Let us not deceive ourselves into thinking 
that these victories were anything short of 
phenomenal. Let us not suppose that they 
were made posvible by luck or even by the 
initia) treachery with which they were 
launched. Let us face the fact of over- 
whelming defeat in order that we may be 
honest with ourselves—in order that we may 
fully understand the strength of the enemy 
we have to deal with. 

And let us not suppose that having gained 
this immensely wealthy empire—this terri- 
tory with all its resources for which they 
have been longing for years—let us not sup- 
pose that the Japanese are simply waiting for 
us to come back and take it after we have 
polished off the war against Germany. 

Far from it. The Japanese are feverishly 
developing the resources they have taken in 
order to build up a mighty armament to 
repel anv foe. They are rebuilding roads and 
bridges, extending power plants, drilling oil 
wells, operating the mines. They have even 
projected a railroad from Shanghai to Singa- 
pore in order to reduce their dependence 
upon sea traffic. The rubber, the tin, the oil 
are being converted as rapidly as they can 
convert them—and the Japanese are inde- 
fatigable workers—into instruments of war. 

Every week, every day that passes with the 
Japanese in control of these riches prolongs 
the war in the Orient, increases the difficulty 
of our task, and in effect demands the sacri- 
fice of more American lives. For every day 
of occupation gives the Japanese a chance to 
exploit their resources and consolidate their 
gains. 

Every day the hordes of administratorr who 
have descended upon the lands oi the Pacific 
taste the pleasures of appropriating the riches 
which generations of enterprise have built up. 
They see taking shape under their hands an 
empire so richly endowed that to exploit it 
after the ruthless fashion they have deter- 
mined on, without thought of the welfare of 
the native peoples who toil for them, would 
make Japan mistress of half the world and an 
ever-present threat to the rest. 

We know, from the accounts which have 
leaked out of the occupied areas, what such 
conquest means. It envisions the complete 
Japanization of the conquered lands and 
people. Yet not quite complete. For while 
the natives are forced to work for the master 
race, while the economic life is entirely 
under Japanese domination, while the na- 
tives are taught the Japanese language in 
order that they may understand the com- 
mands of their masters and be influenced 
by the spurious history they teach—an im- 
passable gulf separates them from the con- 
querors. They can never hope to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of Japanese. The 
whole burden of Japan's so-called cultural 
program in the conquered iands is to teach 
their own uniqueness as the divinely or- 
Gained master race, and the obligation of 
the conquered to accept this difference. 

If we allow this conqueror to feed upon 
the riches of Asia in the hope that he will 
not make the most of his opportunities to 
entrench and strengthen himself—if we be- 
lieve that he will not address every ounce 
of his energy to consolidating his gains and 
exploiting his riches—then we shall have 
made a mistake which can never be expunged 
from the pages of history. To our children 








the words Japan and Asia may become sy- 
ncnymous, and for centuries to come the fear 
of this powerful enemy across the Pacific 
will make impossible a return to the ways 
of peace. America will perforce remain an 
armed camp. The fear of invasion will hang 
over us like the sword of Damocles. Peace 
will be only a word—never an experience 
or a reality. 

Let us make no mistake: For total victory 
we must have total sacrifice, here and now. 
The Japanese is a thorough and ruthless foe, 
and nothing less than all our effort, ali our 
determination, will bring peace and security 
in our time. At this very moment thou- 
sands—yes, millions—of Japanese soldiers, ad- 
ministrators, and merchants are swarming 
over the conquered lands, entrenching them- 
selves against the struggle with us which 
they know will come. No one here tonight 
can afford to give less than all his energy 
to assist in their utter defeat. 

The future is theirs or ours. 
other choice. 


There is no 





Freight Rate Adjustments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LLOYD SPENCER 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Hon. Homer 
M. Adkins, Governor of Arkansas, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at a hearing held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
November 18, 1942, on the subject of 
freight rate adjustments. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


I am very happy to appear at this hearing 
as chief executive of my State. The intrica- 
cies of the freight rate structure are such 
that I may not attempt to qualify as a rate 
expert. It is of keen interest to Arkansas 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has of its own initiative decided to ascertain 
what may be wrong with this territorial 
freight rate adjustment. The effect of freight 
rates is not without my knowledge as I have 
participated in a great many discussions 
dealing with this problem as a member of 
the Southern Governors Conference. That 
conference has given this question active 
study and consideration. From the infor- 
mation I have it appears that certain parts 


, of this Nation are favored with transporia- 


tion costs so much lower than our section 
that it is questionable whether under the 
present theory of rate making the natural 
resources of our section may be developed 
and processed within our area under such 
circumstances as will permit distribution of 
the products throughout the Nation on a 
basis competitive with similar production 
in other sections. 

I am a native Arkansan and my experiences 
have been such that I have keen able to 
observe for many years the lack of normal 
development of industry in our State. I have 
spent many years in the field of insurance 
and for 7 years prior to becoming Governor 
was collector of internal revenue for Arkan- 
sas. These activities permitted a general 
study of our situation. 
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Since assuming direction of our State af- 
fairs, most of my time has been spent in 
the interest of the development of industry 
and agriculture within our boundaries. My 
efforts in this direction have caused me to be 
in contact with industry and in many in- 
stances the cost of transportation has created 
a barrier which in itself has retarded our 
efforts. 

It seems to me that our Nation should not 
ke developed sectionally but rather upon a 
national basis and to my mind, at least, we 
cannot have this national development as 
long as we divide the Nation into territories 
with varied levels of freight rates. I am 
hopeful that as a result of this investigation, 
the Commission in its mature judgment will 
find that not only the present but the post- 
war development of the Nation, as well as the 
post-war situation confronting employabies 
will warrant equal treatment as to transpor- 
tation costs to all parts of the territory in- 
volved. 


We have a number of industries in Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas, 
constructed and operated solely for the 


manufacture of commodities to be used for 
war purposes. It would be a disgrace to the 
Nation if these large factories and their 
equipment may not be used for peacetime 
manufacture after we have won the victory 
in this great conflict in which we are engaged. 

The most important feature connected 
with the conversion of these plants to peace- 
time use is that even before the war is over 
consideration should be given to the adapta- 
bility of these plants for the production of 
certain commodities, and this may not be in- 
telligently decided unless there are available 
freight rates on whatever gocds may eco- 
nomically be produced so that the products 
may be distributed throughout the country 
on a basis competitive not only with like in- 
dustry but with industry manufacturing 
competing commodities. By this Il mean that 
we should not wait until the post-war period 
to establish such freight rates, even though 
they may not be used until it time. If we 
have the same level of clas mile for 
mile, throughout the entire area, and a uni- 
form classification, an intelligent survey may 
be made. 

This should permit the workers in these 
plants to remain in the area and have em- 
ployment in the same locations; 
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otherwise, 


we will have a deluge of movement of popu- 
lation back to the large centers, or an insur- 
mountable relief burden. 

The Southwest is ideally located geographi- 


l 
cally and climatically for industrial develop- 
ment. A great deal of our raw materials have 
been produced with labor paid at or near 
common-labor wages and the manutacture 
has occurred outside of our State. The result 


of this is that we are kept poor. The higher 
income which accompanies skilled labor 


wages permits greater social and other de- 
velopments in the manufacturing areas 
POWER 

There is and will be ample power available 
in the Southwest for industrial development 
Hydroelectric power has been and is being 
developed in Oklahoma and Texas. Arkansas 
has two great hydroelectric dams on the 
Ouachita River contributing to the State’s 
power system. Under construction in Ar- 
kansas is the hydroelectric power plant at 
Norfork which will provide 120,000 kil 
and this will be increased through cong 
sional action authorizing construction 
600,000 kilowatts. 

NATURAL GAS 

It is a known fact that the southwestern 
region has the greatest reserve 
available in the Nation The estim 
reserve in the fields of south Arkar 
is approximately 1,000,000,000,000 « 
and exploration now in pr : 
these estimates in the ver I 
gas carries a large hydrogen-sulfite content, 
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end for a while it was doubtful that it could 
be made commercial. Through competent 
investigation and experimentation means 
were devised whereby the extraction of sul- 
fur contained in this gas is entirely practical, 
end several extraction plants are now oper- 
ating in the State. This has the effect of not 
only providing the natural gas but also of 
adding to the Nation’s supply of sulfur. 
COAL 


camsas and Oklahoma have ample coal 
reserves. In Arkansas alone the coal reserve 
or deposits are in excess cf 800,000,000 tons. 
My information is that the principal market 
fur our coal is in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
i am told this is due to the difference in 
freight rates, Arkansas mines against other 
producing mines, and we cannot market east 
ef the Mississippi River. If we may not be 
privileged to market our coal as such, I am 
not particularly alarmed provided we may 
industrialize section in such manner 
that we may use our coal at home. One or 
the other must cccur. This coal can be con- 
verted into electric power, which may be 
transported by wire and thereby avoid these 
high freight rates on coal, and undoubtedly 
this will cccur unless our freight rates are 
adjusted 


our 


PETROLEUM 

The Southwest is the greatest producer of 
petroleum. Each of the four States is a 
heavy producer. Arkansas produces great 
quantities of petroleum. The railroads are 
mot hauling as much petroleum as they 
should. A great deal of it is moving by pipe 
line, some of it by water, and two large pipe 
now under construction across the 
ate. There can only be one reason for this, 
i it is that the rail transportation costs 

ufficiently high that other modes of 

tation are warranted economically. 
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Our cotton is shipped outside of the State 
and all that we have in the way of manu- 
facture is the products of the seed. I think 
reascnable and ncndiscriminatory freight 
rates would permit manufacture of our cot- 
ton, limestone, clays, marble, zinc, lead, and 
many other resources within our State and 
the Southwest generally and the manufac- 
tured products distributed throughout the 
area involved in these proceedings. 

The fact that the Southeastern and South- 
western States have introduced their evi- 
dence separately here does not mean that 
there is a divergence of views. The South- 
ern Governors Conference includes the States 
of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas 
and it is the recorded view of the confer- 
ence that discriminations affecting the South- 
east and Southwest are having like effect 
on both regions as is indicated in resolution 
adopted at its Hot Springs meeting, Aprii 
19-21, 1942, copy of which is here presented 
and made a part of my testimony. 

In conclusion I want to again express to 
the Commission my appreciation for the op- 
portunity of appearing and advising you of 
my views in regard to the situation con- 
fronting our State and the Southwest from a 
transportation viewpoint in its relation to 
development. As I said at the outset, I am 
not a rate expert but it is plain, to me at least, 
that there is something wrong with our 
present freight-rate adjustment and I am 
hopeful that discriminations which exist 
will be quickly removed so that, with the fine 
rail and highway systems we have operating 
in and through our State and the South- 
west, the markets of the North and East may 
be made economically accessible to the prod- 
ucts of our agriculture, mineral, and forestry 
resources, when processed at or near their 
source. 


Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition 


ION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to present to the House the song 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion” giving credit to the one who ut- 
tered the prayer upon which the song 
was based, and to the one who composed 
this popular song: 

WorDS TO PRAISE THE LORD 

AMMUNITION 


AND PASS THE 


Dewn went the gunner, a bullet 

Down went the gunner and 
mate; 

Up jumped the sky pilot gave the boys a look 
and manned the gun himself as he 


laid aside the book. 


was his fate, 
the gunner’s 


SHOUTING 
Praise 
Praise 


Praise 


the Lord 


the 


and pass the ammunition, 
Lord and pass ammunition, 
the Lord and pass the ammunition, 
and we will all stay free 
Praise the Lord and g into position; 
Can't afford to be a politician 
Praise the Lord; we are all between perdition 
and the deep blue sea 
Yes; the sky pilot 
You've got to give him credit for 
a gunner was he 
Shouting praise the Lord, we are on a mighty 
mission; all aboard, we are not a going 
fishing; 
the L 


and we 


tne 


swin 


aic it; 
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Praise rd and pass the ammunition 


will all stay free. 
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The Tragedy of the Rationing Fiasco— 
The People Are Sacrificed on the Altar 


of Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the dean 
of editorial writers of Vermont, one 
Hon. Luther B. Johnson, former chcair- 
man of the State board of education 
and long-time authority on many mat- 
ters of practical importance to his 
readers, who are legion. 

I am particularly interested to include 
this editorial for that I think my friend 
Luther has an idea that I went off “half- 
cocked” some months ago when I proph- 
esied exactly what has happened in 
re rationing and price control and regi- 
mentation run riot in an attempt to set 
up or reestablish an N. R. A. under any 
name—but not to “smell as sweet.” 

The fact is that each and every one of 
these conditions about which the editor 
complains could and should have been 
avoided. 

NO REAL SHORTAGES 

These is no shortage of essential gas, or 
fuel oil, or rubber. There need have 
been no shortage of any necessity, and so 
one might go on almost without limit. 

Some of us fought for years for an 
appropriation to be expended to build up 
steck piles of all these strategic and es- 
sential materials. This is a matter of 
record. We were impeded and hindered 
at every step. 

Congress has furnished the money 
necessary, but bureaucrats drunk with 
power and their desire to realize their 
own ambition have multiplied the un- 
necessary employment of needless mil- 
lions, expanded the fields of their mis- 
managed operations and, generally 
speaking, have made a bad matter very 
much worse. 

The bureaucrats thought that some of 
us were talking for preelection purposes 
when we said that the people had lost 
confidence in their leaders. I mean lead- 
ers on the domestic front. 

LOST CONFIDENCE 

I agree with the statement that the 
surest way to destroy the morale of a 
people is to cause the masses to lose con- 
fidence in their leaders. But it has hap- 
pened and the responsibility is on the 
heads of the bureaucrats. It would doa 
few men in office good, men who are is- 
suing edicts one only to contradict 
themselves the next, or who are circulat- 
ing reports that fact-finding proves to 
be untrue, to spend some time incognito 
among the people. They would find that 
suspicion and indifference is rapidly be- 
coming rampant because of mistrust 
through the failure to deal frankly and 
honestly with the people. 

Without exception, 99.9 percent of our 
citizens are loyal Americans who are 
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willing to sacrifice all to win the war: 
but the majority highly resent being 
treated by officials as though they were 
children. It is foolish for officials to 
assume the people are unaware of what 
is taking place. This is not so if the 
remarks of the men on the street mean 
anything or the vote of November 3 is a 
sign. 

No one can mix with the multitudes 
today and listen to the comments on 
gasoline, rubber, sugar, and other phases 
of rationing as well as the general plans 
for regimentation of this Nation without 
a realization that the American people 
are not dumb as to many things, nor are 
they ignorant as to the artificial causes 
that lie back of much that they are being 
at present forced to accept. 

The Secretary of the Interior warns, 
“More rubber for the scrap pile or less 
gasoline.” Gasoline is a domestic pro- 
duction while rubber was formerly im- 
ported. The newspapers are publishing 
information to the effect that while fill- 
ing stations in the rationing districts 
periodically lack gasoline, yet the storage 
tanks in those same areas are overflow- 
ing, with barges tied up at docks and tank 
cars on sidings unable to unload for lack 
of storage space. 

While an acute rubber shortage came 
as the result of the Pacific war, yet 
months have passed and we seem to be 
no nearer relieving the situation than at 
the start. We hear the question often 
asked on the street, “Are there those who 
intend and are planning that there shall 
be a continued shortage? If not, why 
have no substitutes been forthcoming?” 

There are no lengths to which our peo- 
ple will not go to win the war, but artifi- 
cial and planned scarcities and needless 
rationing is doing everything else but 
strengthen the morale of the people. 
Americans can be led, but not driven, and 
though it was said some time ago by 
officialdom that they were going to get 
tough with the people—let them remem- 
ber that the people have a way, when 
aroused, of getting tough with officials at 
the ballot box. 

Suspicion and murmuring could soon 
be allayed if there would come an honest 
and frank presentation of the situation 
with the taking of the American public 
into the confidence of its leaders. Re- 
store to the people their rights and privi- 
leges where such will not interfere with 
the successful prosecution of the war and 
then the people will cooperate 100 per- 
cent in the needed restrictions and sacri- 
fices. To use the war as an excuse for 
further regimentation will only increase 
the indifference of men, Frankness is 
the only way to win the confidence and 
support of this Nation in a program 
necessary to winning the war. 

You need not take it from me, though 
I tried to tell you before, but hear the 
United States News when it says edi- 
torially: 

RATIONING PROGRAM MISMANAGED 


The whole rationing program is misman- 
aged; it is in a mess. 

I told you so. I am just vindicative 
enough now to refer to that fact, while 
I respectfully suggest that the worst is 
yet to come, unless the people rise in 





righteous wrath and drive the self-cen- 
tered, dictatorial disciples of regimenta- 
tion out of the temple of the people’s 
liberties. 


Here is what a Vermont editor thinks 
about “gypping spare-tire owners.” 
GYPPING SPARE-TIRE OWNERS 


The American public is unitedly support- 
ing this war to an extent never before known, 
It is willing to go to the extreme limit in self- 
sacrifice and doing without—with just these 
two reservations: It wants to be shown that 
the deprivation will actually result in step- 
ping up the war impulse enough to compen- 
sate, and it wants to be convinced that the 
restrictions imposed are fairly and uniformly 
administered. The experience thus far in re- 
spect to the many restrictions in the use of 
commodities that have been introduced has 
generally been of a favorabie nature. When 
once inaugurated these curtailments have 
been borne in most part with the tolerance 
and good nature characteristic of our people, 
and compliance has been almost universal. 
They do not enjoy the interference with their 
ordinary manner of living but they endure 
it with remarkable complacency for a public 
born and brought up to do what it pleased, 
when it pleased. 

Recently there has come to owners of pas- 
senger motor vehicles notification that spare 
tires above five in total number of tires for 
each car must be turned in to the Govern- 
ment. It has not been clearly stated what 
is to be done with these tires so turned in. 
Supposedly those beyond further use are to 
be scrapped. No authoritative announce- 
ment has been made how those with further 
mileage possibilities are to be disposed of. 
This matter becomes of special interest to 
those giving them up for the reason that un- 
der the Government program there is a cer- 
tainty that very much tire value will be given 
up unrecompensed to present owners. Nat- 
urally they are entitied to know who are to 
be the beneficiaries—and why—whether the 
Government is to make the rake-off or 
whether some perhaps well-paid war-industry 
worker is to get a set of tires worth much 
more than he will pay. 

For the Government, in sequestrating the 
owner's excess tires, is giving him no assur- 
ance that he will receive their true worth. A 
ceiling price, in the vicinity of $11 for a casing 
of ordinary passenger-car size has been fixed, 
above which no appraisal can go, and value 
is scaled down from that in proportion to its 
wear to $1.50 or so, below which no returns 
are made. 

The excess spares must be delivered to the 
express company, which turns them into a 
central station, where an appraisal, as above 
outlined, is made, and in due time the owner 
will receive what he will have to accept as 
payment for his tires. He cannot sell excess 
spares to anyone needing them, even though 
the buyer turns those that they would re- 
place in to the Government—they must go 
to the Government. And if he fails to com- 
ply, one penalty is that he can secure no 
more fuel for operating his car. 

Now, it is a well-established principle of 
law, hitherto generally observed, that when 
the public, represented by organized govern- 
ment, requires any species of property owned 
by an individual, and sequestrates it, the 
public must pay the individual a fairly ap- 
praised price for it. Never before, to our 
knowledge, has any arbitrary “ceiling’’ been 
placed; so low that in many instances it 
amounts to taking value from the citizen 
with quite inadequate compensation. In 
fact, as this spare-tire seizure is being car- 
ried on, not One owner in a dozen will receive 
anything like the value of what he must 
turn in. 

Such an arbitrary proceeding is bound to 
create resentment. Some tire owners will 
feel they are being robbed and will be in- 
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clined. to avoid compliance. Others, who 
yield, will just be plain sore. A government 
that expects so much of its people should 
treat them fairly. It would not take over 
a manufacturing plant, or a stock of crude 
rubber, or a piece of real estate needed for 
a military road, if owned by individuals, with- 
out paying a price based on a fair valuation 
of the particular property. Why deal other- 
wise with tire owners? 

Spare tires in excess of one are not always 
so badly worn as to bring them under the 
“ceiling” price paid. In this particular cli- 
mate many car owners have two or more 
winter tires used in the period of snow and 


ice as safer for travel. And they may have 
a spare for summer use besides; seven or 
more tires in all, They may all be good 


ones; worth far more than 
The Government has ruled that all tires above 
five must be regarded as excess spares, and 
the winter-tire owner must either run his 
summer tires in winter or his winter tires 
in summer, and turn in all above five—for 
the poor price allowance made. 

Regardless of what some Washington bu- 
reaucrat says, such compulsion is not in the 
interest of safety or reasonable comfort in car 
operation. The obedient citizen required to 
turn in such tires for half what they are worth 
or less is not good-natured about it. He feels 
that he is being wronged. And justly. If his 
tires are worth a given price, why doesn’t the 
Government pay it, instead of gypping him? 

And here’s another wrinkle in this tire se- 
questration. If my son and I live together 
and I turn in my excess tires as the order di- 
rects, but my son does not, I cannot have any 
gas to run my car because there is an exce 
tire in the household. Isn’t that laying the 
burden of proof on pretty thick? 

If election day comes along about the 
that such things as these are being sprung—— 
well, the country went antiadministration 
November 3 with a bang, didn’t it? People 
who are doing their utmost willingly to win 
this war don’t like to have their Government 
cut back at them in ways like these 

It illustrates the dangers and abuses of ar- 
bitrary power. Somebody in authority make 
a ruling affecting millions of people 
and unfairly, acting under a general provision 


the “ceiling” price 


time 





of law passed to meet an emergency. There 
is no right of appeal from it that will carry 
The small citizen cannot afford to go to court 


over it. The courts will always stand by the 
Government or its officials and the citizen wiil 
be held up to scorn as unpatriotic 

There is no way to protest except vi I 
ballot box, which accounts for much of the 
vote cast adversely to the Government in the 
recent election. Not tires alone but ot 
abuses that the voter feels have justly earned 
his protest. Washington should not ride 
roughshod over the public. It should act 
fairly and decently in the exercise of its war 
powers. 

DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND 

It might as well be stated now that the 

people are not deaf, dumb, or blind to 


the fact that the President has “missed 
the boat.” 
The Nation lost confidence in the New 


Deal and him, because it found a state of 
unpreparedness when it had been assured 
we were being prepared. The President 
has insisted on keeping New Dealers in 
power. The people have spoken. The 
people will eventually remove all of them, 
from the President down. The Cabinet 
and the “entourage of sycophants” are 
on the way out and their bureaus will be 
loaded into the wagons headed for that 
place Grover Cleveland called innocuous 
desuetude. 
PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


from responsibility for the mistakes 
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domestic policy resultant in the mess 
which now confronts us economically. 

The people have protested against the 
un-American behavior of small men 
drunk with power. The President, as 
David Lawrence says, was entrusted with 
the power of the purse and the sword, 
with all the funds and authority he 
needed. He had a chance for leadership 
on the domestic side unparalleled in all 
our history. But he has not risen to the 
occasion. 

HE LET THE PEOPLE DOWN 

He played domestic and partisan poli- 
tics. He let the people down. 

The people have spoken their mind. 

The people will make the necessary 
sacrifices when they know that the game 
is fair—that no group is using the war 
for ulterior purposes, and that no eco- 
nomic crackpot is selecting this of all 
times to conduct his surgical experiments 
upon the helpless body of a nation gone 
to war. 

The people are all-out against bureau- 
cratic regimentation; they will follow; 
they can be led; they will not be driven, 
They are for themselves, their liberties, 
their children, for unity, for American- 
ism and victory. 


Address of Hon. Harold D. Smith, 
Director of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 12, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I pre- 
sent for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very 
jnteresting and informative address de- 
livered by Hon. Harold D. Smith, the 
Director of the Budget, at Muskegon, 
Mich., on October 30, as follows: 

PROGRESS TOWARD VICTORY 

The question being asked most frequently 

day is how far and how fast is our progress 

the war effort. What most people really 
1ave in mind when they ask this question is 

w fast are we producing the weapons with 

To this question there can 

ral and qualitative answers— 

given from quite different 

w. For military reasons, the de- 

bviously cannot be made avail- 

juantitative figures tends 

10 question war production 
‘rhing the answers 

the Federal Budget, I can 

mated that the Government 

00,000,000 for the war effort 

1 year, which ends next June 

han twice the national in- 

On year; 1t 1s more 


, 





in the size of its industrial plant. This is a 
startling fact. When one visualizes all the 
fectories of the country, the huge industries 
which employ 100,000 or more and the little 
machine shops with their half-dozen em- 
ployees, the cotton mills and smelters, the 
sawmills and ship ways from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and stops to think that the value of 
all these will be practically doubled by new 
equipment and new factories, then one be- 
gins to realize—again in broad and not spe- 
cific terms—the size of our war effort. And 
that is what is happening. The value of our 
total manufacturing facilities before the war 
was estimated to be around $21,000,000,000. 
Thus far we have added $9,000,000,000 of new 
factories and machinery, fully financed by 
public and private capital. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to another nine billion in 
such equipment, and most of this will be in 
operation by the end of the fiscal year. 

Using another measure of our war effort, 
we find that ‘we shall employ, directly or in- 
directly, 25,000,000 men and women in that 
effort. Ten million have been added to our 
active labor force; the others must come 
through a transfer from peacetime to war- 
time employment. 

There are other over-all figures which are 
impressive, but which cannot be broken down 
to give the specific answers on production— 
the answers which would reassure us. For 
example, Congress has already appropriated 
more than $214,000,000,000 for war purposes. 
Other authorizations bring that figure to 
230 billions. Of that amount we have al- 
ready spent fifty billions. We are now spend- 
ing at the rate of five and a half billion dol- 
lars a month—a threefold increase since 
Pearl Harbor. By the end of the year, war 
spending will be at the rate of $6,000,000,000 
each month. 

Figures of such magnitude are almost im- 
possible to comprehend. Furthermore, fig- 
ures in terms of dollars or man-hours are 
quite inadequate measure, for they reveal 
little concerning the component parts of the 
preduction program. Each individual can 
give an answer for himself concerning his 
contribution to the war effort. But the com- 
posite answer for the whole Nation is more 
difficult to give. 

My own answer to the question is that on 
the whole a great job is being done. I put 
in that slight qualification only because 
nothing so vast as our war job can be done 
to perfection and iurther, because none of 
us should be satisfied until that job is fin- 
ished. But I think it is important that our 
dissatisfaction with this or that element of 
the program should not obscure the over-all 
accomplishment. The war effort has too 
often been discussed in terms of negatives. 
The things that are not going well receive a 
disproportionate amount of attention. I can 
speak with some authority because I see the 
production figures. I am also as keenly aware 
as anyone, perhaps, of the weaknesses and 
failures. While even now some highly im- 
portant things are being done by main 
strength and awkardness, the fact remains 
that they are being done. I am anxious that 
the argument over our relatively minor and 
recoverable failures does not lead us into 
confusion and dissension More than ever 
it is important that keep our facts 
straight, that we maintain a sense of propor- 
tion and a clear perspective 

It seems to me important 
mind the points from which we 
war effort. 


peace. 


that we keep in 
started our 
Less than 1 year ago we were at 
I As a nation we had taken only an in- 
direct part in the conflict as a supplier of 
goods and ammuniticn to those nations in 
whose cause we believed. Our country was 
what I have sometimes called a national 

y ride The expanding employment, ex- 
panding production, and expanding profits 
that resulted from our indirect participation 
were undoubtedly factors which in them- 
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selves tended to insulate us from the grim 
realities of war, as they were brought home 
to other nations. War in other parts of the 
world seemed to be beneficial momentarily 
to those here whose pay envelopes previously 
had been pretty slim and to those who gained 
large profits where there had been little or 
no profits before. 

At that time we were definitely removed 
from the impact of war. We talked about 
guns and butter, too. But in time came the 
discovery that we cannot have our guns and 
butter, too—that is, if we are going to have a 
lot of guns. We pursued government as usual 
and business as usual, and we did an ex- 
traordinarily good business at the game of 
business as usual, as the statistics will amply 
demonstrate. 

I think it would be foolish to maintain 
that Pearl Harbor changed all of this. Pearl 
Harbor was merely a dramatic incident, or 
let us say, an incident sufficiently dramatic 
and near to penetrate our complacency. The 
basic world situation was little different on 
December 8 than it was on December 6, but 
our attitude toward the world situation was 
greatly changed. I have no doubt that the 
sober and dispassionate record of history will 
proclaim that the Japanese, by their startling 
attack at Pearl Harbor, did this Nation some- 
thing of a favor. Prior to Pearl Harbor we 
were really in the war, but it took Pearl Har- 
bor to make us see it. 

From then on our contribution became 
direct and personal. Members of our fami- 
lies, our friends, and neighbors began to 
join the armed forces; the home front be- 
came established and showed itself in civilian 
defense activities, War Bond clubs, share- 
the-car plans, scrap campaigns, and many 
other activities. We found that a number 
of our great resources were no longer avail- 
able to us on demand, but were to be rationed 
and restricted. Personal problems, business 
problems, everyday problems of existence 
multiplied. We were thrust into a grim 
war. 

Immediately the Nation began to convert 
its productive facilities more completely into 
manufacturing instruments of war. You in 
Michigan have been able to witness that con- 
version at first hand. Less than a year ago 
a great debate raged over the automotive 
industry—whether or not it should be com- 
pletely converted to war purposes. Since 
that time conversion has been so rapid, so 
many facilities have been added, that today 
the automotive industry is delivering guns, 
tanks, airplane parts, and other munitions 
at a rate of more than half a billion dollars 
a month—a value almost one-third higher 
than the great peacetime production peak of 
automobiles. By the end of the year, it is 
estimated, munitions will be produced by the 
industry at a rate equal to the value of 
10,000,000 automobiles and trucks a year, 
with another gain to the equivalent of 15,- 
000,000 actually produced during the next 
year. This compares to a peacetime record 
of less than 5,000,000 units in 1941. 

This is an example—and one of the best— 
of what industry was able to accomplish. 
In most vays it is a remarkable over-all 
effort. A year ago our airplanes were prac- 
tically hand-tailored, one at a time. Today 
they are being turned out at a rate of more 
than 4,000 a month. Less than 18 months 
ago I made an inspection tour of what had 
been the largest Government arsenal. Prior 
to the war, in that huge plant milling 
machines and lathes had been piled one on 
top of the other like so many tin cans. For 
years they had been collecting dust instead 
of turning out the weapons for which they 
had been built Today that arsenal is oper- 
ating at record-breaking capacity. 

Many other examples could be cited, but 
our Commander in Chief recently summed 
up the situation. He stated that from his 
over-all perspective, our war effort was ‘‘very 
good.” 








We must improve even that record as we 
raise our sights to greater goals, and our next 
steps forward will be increasingly difficult. 
Basic conditions have changed since the easy 
pre-war days. Idle machinery and idle fac- 
tories are no longer as available as they were 
a year or two ago. At that time we also had 
many operating factories which we could con- 
vert from the manufacture of civilian goods 
to munitions. Possibilities for further con- 
version are limited. The President indicated 
that of all our productive facilities, 94 or 95 
percent have been put to use. Any further 
large increase in the manufacture of muni- 
tions must be at the expense of consumers’ 
goods. The consumer is already feeling the 
effects of this. He is pulling in his belt, and 
he will need to tighten it much more in the 
Gays ahead. Another basic change is in the 
manpower situation. During the early days 
of the defense period, there were many un- 
employed; now we are facing a shortage of 
manpower. 

Under such conditions, it is evident that 
the improvement of our production record 
must come more largely from better organi- 
gation, rather than from much further con- 
version or expansion. In that improvement 
of organization, civilians have much to con- 
tribute and great responsibility to carry. 

In the past there has been much loose 
talking and loose thinking as to the dit- 
ferences between Washington and _ the 
people. Washington came to be considered 
something of a madhouse, not reflecting the 
peopie’s sane thinking. Washington can 
take criticism and needs it, but it should be 
intelligent and constructive criticism. The 
fact is that Washington is “the people” and 
“the people” are Washington. The ebb and 
fiow of convictions and doubts is constant 
between them, but what is accomplished in 
Washington is, in the final analysis, an ac- 
curate refiection of the attitude of the public. 

For a time after Peari Harbor, the whole 
country—including Washington—was con- 
fused by the sudden disaster of war. The 
period which followed has been called a 
period of disorganization in Government. 
Few stop to realize that the sudden state of 
war with three of the most powerful nations 
in the world brought instant and grave peril 
to this country. Hundreds of steps had to 
be taken almost overnight. There was no 
time to figure the cheapest way to do certain 
jobs, nor often the time to create the best 
organization to accomplish those jobs. First 
things had to come first, and the first thing 
was to make sure we would survive that peril 
which threatened us. A man in danger of 
being swept into a chasm does not stop to 
ask for a new manila rope of certain exact 
size to save his life if a piece of handy wire 
can get to him more quickly. That was 
somewhat the position of the United States. 

Those not close to the wheels of the ma- 
chinery of this complex Nation can have no 
real idea of how many cogs, gears, and drive 
shafts are involved by absolute necessity in 
its operation. With the declaration of war, 
this involved machinery had to be converted 
from purposes of peace to the grim purposes 
of war. Confusion was certain toocccur. Yet, 
if sometimes experts got in the way of other 
experts, if ideas clashed with ideas, certainly 
it was far better that way than if, for the 
lack of one expert or one idea, the machine 
failed. 

We must remember that the vastness of 
the war and the war effort is probably beyond 
the comprehension of any of us. We must 
remember, too, that just as we lacked any 
blueprints based on experience to organize 
the machinery for a global war, so we lacked 
the management ability for that effort. That 
was because this Nation had had no previous 
xperience with war on such a scale; certainly 
it had not concentrated upon training men 
in the art and science of producing for war 
or upon orienting our entire Government to 
war. 


Those of you who have helped convert a 
single industry or even a single plant from 
peacetime production to war purposes know 
something of the troubles and headaches in- 
volved. In your Government, scores of de- 
partments and agencies, affecting every phase 
of our national economy and of our daily 
lives, had to be converted. Old agencies were 
given new and difficult duties. Huge new 
agencies had to be established. New concepts 
of global warfare, necessary changes in types 
of weapons, unforeseen shortages, the build- 
ing of a huge military force on a foundation 
which was incongruously small—these all 
added to the difficulties. 

Problems of constitutional authority and 
of organization, of where new and unproved 
agencies would best fit into the pattern of 
government, were immeasurably complex. 
Yet, most of these problems—ranging from 
guaranteeing the future of democratic 
methods to the practical, everyday difficul- 
ties of setting up offices—were solved, despite 
the handicaps. Furthermore, they were 
eolved at a speed which I believe has never 
before been approached in a complex nation, 
certainly at a speed which far exceeded our 
own during the last war. Management 
ability adapted itself to the new conditions 
with a rapidity which was typically American. 

Now we have largely passed through that 
first confusing stage of the reorganization 
of government, the stage of much fruitless 
bickering and table-thumping. We are en- 
tering into the second, more orderi. period 
for which the months of transition laid the 
foundation. Weaknesses have shown them- 
selves and will show themselves, but they are 
being eliminated. The whole organization 
is becoming more strongly knit, surer in its 
operation. The evidences of this second and 
more stable phase are becoming plain in 
our national policy. One need only to cite 
such recent measures as the Price Stabiliza- 
tion Act of the Congress and the immediate 
implementation of it by the President, the 
new tax bill, a single policy regarding the 
rubber shortage and gasoline rationing. The 
size of our intended Army has been made 
known to us; an orderly solution of our man- 
power problem is rapidly being determined. 

In scores of other ways, not plain to the 
public, this evidence of increased orderliness 
in organization is repeated. We are able 
to see and promote it daily in the Bureau 
of the Budget. A monthly posting operation 
of a huge agency is eliminated, for example, 
with savings of thousands of man-hours 
and a million dollars a year; consolidations 
in Federal freight traffic functions are ef- 
fected with a saving in personnel and a 
quarter of a million dollars; Federal housing 
is put under one agency and several hundred 
positions are abolished; scores of cuestion- 
naires and statistical inquiries are eliminated 
or simplified, with resultant relief to both 
the Government and the public. 

Such instances of increased efficiency could 
be multiplied. It is significant that during 
this reorganization period, expenditures of 
nonwar agencies of Government have been 
greatly reduced. Those expenditures for the 
fiscal year which began July 1 will be close 
to $1,000,000,000 less than in the previous 
fiscal year, and 35 percent less than in 1939. 
The depth of this billion-dollar cut is evi- 
dent when one realizes that the total non- 
war expenditures for the fiscal year is around 
$4,000,000,000. Of all Federal expenditures, 
only 5 cents of each dollar is for nonwar 
purposes; the remaining 95 cents is for war. 

These various facts on reorganization are 
cited to indicate how definite is the progress 
from confusion to orderly organization. Yet 
this development necessarily had to be pre- 
ceded by the transitional period during 
which management trained itself to the 
new responsibilities. 

We have made many mistakes, but as I 
have tried to indicate, our progress has been 
great during the past year. Our production 
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of the materials of war, after a confused 
and laboring start, is steadily growing, in the 
organization for war—both in the Federal 
Government and among the civilian popu- 
lace—a much stronger and sharper instru- 
ment is constantly developing It is a 
responsibiiity of the people, working through 
its representatives, to further that develop- 
ment. 

A year ago the United States was largely 
removed from the direct impact of war—and 
many of us expected it would keep removed. 
We had no pians to attack other nations 
and we did not expect to be attacked. We 
were a neighborly people, with no tommy- 
guns behind the door and no lead pipe under 
our pillows, for we feared neither our next- 
door neighbor nor an attack by bandits 

Not fully realizing the potentialities of 
airplanes and the manner in which they 
shrank space, we felt that the ocean barriers 

vere adequate defense. We were the wealth- 
fest nation in the world, young, big and 
growing, blessed with great natural resources 
and the inventive genius to make use of 
them. We possessed a tradition of victories. 
With stich advantages, most of us felt that 
our country could stand in “splendid iso- 
lation.” 

Since then, we have learned to do some 
clear thinking. Our enemies, our allies, and 
ourselves appear in a clear light. 

Japan formerly had seemed an insignifi- 
cant nation, good only for rice and scenery. 
The individual Japanese was weak and puny, 
a schemer and an imitator. A succession of 
shocks has corrected that erroneous im- 
pression. No one can longer doubt the 
ability of the Japanese nation to weg 
ruthlessly and efficiently, backed by great 
fleets, modern factories, and tough fighters. 

Just as we have ceased to underestimate 
the ability of the Japanese, so are we no 
longer overestimating the invincible might 
of the German war machine. That machine 
has been checked in England and again in 
Russia. We ourselves are determined to 
check it and to destroy it wherever we find it. 

















Another gain of the past year has been 
a much clearer impression of our allies. We 
must see them for what they are—great and 
equal partners in the United Nations. If at 
times they seem to us to make mistakes of 
commission or omission, we rez our 
own country has not been failure-proof If 


we differ with some of their policies 


fact is measured against the thought that 
we often differ among ourselves on domestic 
policy. The right to differ is inherent in 
democracy, but we know that to let dif- 


ferences create astigmatism tow 
principles involved in this global war would 
imperil the entire war effort Most of us 
remember that our i : 
months—even years—givit 
time to prepare; up to very rece 
have been bearing the brunt of the fighting. 











One point of view is becoming more clear: 
That the road to the “four freed is open 
for us as long as we march side by side 
with our allies, conscious of our differences 
but firmly united on the one important 
goal—the preservation of freedom 

The significance of the Four Freedoms— 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear—is 
becoming clarified. We I I innit to 
realize the import of the tv V rd me oc- 
racy” and “liberty.” Constant usa of 
them had dulied their meaning for us Bu 
the impact of war is bringing home in full 
force much which we had taken for granted 

We had accepted liberty as freely as the 
air we breathed. We never stopped n 
sider the blessing of our ability to choose 
our friends, our clothes, our job; to read 
the books and newspapers of our choice; to 
attend the church of our preference. Now 


that the necessity of total war abridges an 
occasional liberty we begi 
liberties more fully. It may be that 





n to appreciat el} 


many 
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of us will no longer have freedom of choice 
as to the job we perform. So tremendous 
is our war effort, it is certain that the use 
of manpower must be directed. The regula- 
tion of manpower, as well as the lesser regu- 
lations on the use of automobiles, the con- 
sumption of scarce foods, and many other 
necessary curtailments of free choice which 
war has brought and will bring—all these will 
help us to appreciate more fully the liberties 
we have always possessed and which we will 
again possess, 

Democracy, too, although it evades a pre- 
cise definition, has a truer meaning for us. 
We realize that it is more than a form of 
government in which the people rule through 
their elected representatives. It is Our way 
of living, embodying the concepts of liberty, 
of equality, of justice for everyone. Above 
all, it is our attitude of respect for human 
dignity and individual worth, of mutual re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of society. 

These gains in our concepts of liberty and 
democracy, this finer appreciation of the peo- 
ples of the world, must not be lost. We must 
not allow ourselves to be confused by partisan 
bickering or the follies of prejudice; our 
minds must be freed of over-worn phrases, 
often taken from political propaganda. For 
example, today the term “social gains” is 
misused time after time. Some persons tell 
us that we should not even think of social 
gains during the war. What, I ask, is this 
war about if it is not to maintain the great 
social gains as embodied in democracy, the 
concepts of liberty and decency, and the dig- 
nity of the individual? 

To meet post-war conditions our new 
outlook further developed. If we cannot-do 
better than we have in the past then this war 
will be fought in vain; we will be building un 
to World War No. 3, 20 years from now. If 
; permitted, then, indeed, critics can 
talk of the futility of social gains. 

We have provided public health services, 
security to the aged and unemployed, bet- 
ter educational advantages and working con- 

tions; because of these benefits and many 
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the millions who have never had even their 
immediate wants satisfied. If that frontier is 
developed wisely and well, then business will 
surely grow and prosper. 

On several occasions recently, I have been 
impressed by the number of men who are 
attempting to orient business to future con- 
ditions. They are moving in the direction of 
organized planning. Their point of view 
includes recognition of a broad framework of 
economic controls, but plenty of room within 
that framework where individual initiative 
and resourcefulness can find its reward, a 
place for successfull enterprise and for profit 
honestly earned and well deserved. This con- 
cept should be accepted by businessmen gen- 
erally and its principles mace more clear. 

As our Nation moves toward victory and 
the post-war period which will follow it, one 
concept must be kept in mind: That the 
greatest things of life—liberty, human dig- 
nity, equality, and justice—are not guar- 
anteed to us without effort on our part, al- 
though they have been given to us by the 
Declaration of Independence and by the Con- 
stitution. Rather, we must constantly re- 
affirm and strengthen them. In that man- 
ner we wiil find the unity which will carry 
us to victory. With those same great prin- 
ciples to guide us, that victory will be only 
the prelude to a world which will be a better 
and happier place than it has ever been. 


Agriculture and the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, prosecuting the tremendous 
program to win the war, both by Govern- 
ment and industry, has brought about 
many changes in the agricultural pro- 
gram in this country—changes which 
should have been foreseen many months 
ago and plans made at that time to pro- 
vide adequate food supplies, thereby 
making food rationing unnecessary. Our 
agricultural program has not been given 
the same consideration as have other 
phases of our war efforts. Yet, agricul- 
tural products are just as important to 
the winning of the war as are the imple- 
ments of war. A confused agricultural 
program hampers production and the 
delivery of neceSsary foodstuffs to our 
armed forces and our Allies. A severe 
rationing of these commodities at home 
cannot help but break down the morale 
of our citizens. Our home front grows 
in importance and its maintenance bids 
for equal consideration with a _ well- 
equipped fighting front. Our farmers 
are confused. The recent goal-planting 
program ordered by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture did not assure those farmers 
adequate labor nor growing and process- 
ing materials. 

This year, many crops were not har- 
vested for lack of sufficient labor and the 
necessary materials to process the crops. 
The growers of citrus fruits are being 
required to produce large quantities for 
concentrated juice to be used by the 
Army, Navy, and Lease-Lend. These are 
highly essential food products, yet these 
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growers are unable to set necessary labor 
to cultivate the land and care for their 
trees so that next season’s crop is going 
to be considerably less in quantity and 
of much lower grade. Harvest season is 
on in some of the areas where these crops 
are grown and these farmers are unable 
to get the necessary pickers to harvest 
the crops and employees in the packing 
houses where the citrus fruit is washed, 
graded, and packaged. Lack of labor 
supply will likely result in a substantial 
loss of citrus fruit sorely needed for our 
armed forces. Tree crops, like citrus, 
cannot be handled by sporadic labor sup- 
plies, such as can be obtained through 
the use of school children, women, and 
community turn-outs. This same con- 
dition pertains in most other tree crops. 
A like condition pertains to specialty 
crops, such as grapes, tomatoes, aspara- 
gus, carrots, lettuce, broccoli, and many 
others. 

For this reason the farmers of the 
West are holding up planting awaiting 
the Secretary of Agriculture to revise his 
program. Such assurance should be had. 
Last week I advised the Congress of the 
slaughtering of dairy cattle throughout 
the country—as many as 5,000 head per 
month in the Los Angeles area alone. 
This is for reason of farm labor shortage 
and the drafting of our dairymen. This 
Situation should have been corrected 
months ago. I know that I advised the 
Department of Agriculture and the Se- 
lective Service Headquarters what could 
be expected and asked for the freezing of 
farm workers. I believe that other Mem- 
bers made similar requests. Yet no ac- 
tion was taken and today we read that 
dairy products are to be rationed. 

A like condition exists in other agri- 
cultural industries. If there was negli- 
gence in properly safeguarding supplies 
of rubber and other strategic materials, it 
can be contended that these shortages 
were brought on by quite unpredictable 
circumstances. This is not true of our 
food and fiber production today. 

Being close to agriculture, I urged the 
Department of Agriculture and affiliated 
agencies more than a year ago to plan 
their program against criticism. I again 
urge that their attention be given im- 
mediately to this grave problem which 
confronts us. The general health, vital- 
ity, and fighting morale of all the people, 
service men, and civilians are insSepar- 
ably linked with reasonably adequate 
food in a war of attrition. We who have 
our fingers on the pulse of the farm in- 
dustry have noted factors insidiously at 
work which, if not corrected in time, are 
certain to result in drastic lowering of 
production in the years ahead. 

The most dangerous is the move of or- 
ganized labor to unionize farm workers. 
Ten days ago when Justice Byrnes stated 
that no ceiling would be placed on farm 
labor until Secretary Wickard made an 
investigation and determined its need, 
organized labor in California instructed 
farm workers to demand higher wages. 
In 1941, cotton growers in California paid 
$1 per hundred pounds for picking; 
the growers this year agreed upon a price 
of $1.50 per hundredweight; labor de- 
manded $2 which was paid, but now 


| they ask $2.50 per hundredweight, Labor 
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Yast year was paid 75 cents for picking 
olives weighing 35 pounds per lug. Today 
they demand $1.10. Workers in tomato 
canning plants ask $2 per hour; sugar- 
beet laborers are securing as much as 
$16 and $18 per day for harvesting beets. 

These excessive wage levels in agri- 
culture are caused by the inability of the 
farmer to protect himself against the 
demands of labor organizers. His crop 
is ripe and must be harvested and his 
only alternative is to pay the price de- 
manded by labor organizers or lose his 
crop. Consequently, when time for 

planting arrives again, the farmer’s only 
alternative is to forego the opportunity 
of raising a crop which he knows will re- 
sult in a loss to him because of excessive 
labor costs. Organized labor would bleed 
the farmer to death and is endeavoring 
to do so with the result that the consumer 
is going to be deprived of food supply. 
In order to produce the needed agricul- 
tural crops in the Western States, the 
supply of farm labor will have to be aug- 
mented by approximately 50,000 Mexican 
workers imported from the country of 
Mexico. There is no other source from 
which this labor can be made available. 
Our farmers are now using children, 
women, and old men to do their farm 
work. The farmers hemselvyes are 
working 18 to 20 hours a day, and even 
that cannot produce more than 60 per- 
cent of the quantity of agricultural com- 
modities needed. 

Approximately $500,000 was made 
available for the importation of Mexican 
farm workers. So far, in California and 
Arizona, only about 4,800 Mexicans have 
been made available. What has become 
of the $500,000? It didn’t cost that much 
to bring in 4,800 Mexicans. This is some- 
thing the Farm Security Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture is go- 
ing to answer to the House. Why cannot 
the farmers get more Mexican laborers? 
First, because organized labor has used 
every effort possible to prevent the im- 
portation of these workers and the de- 
partmental agencies have willingly ac- 
cepted the dictates of these organizers 
rather than to heed the needs of the 
farmers. Secondly, the Farm Security 
Administration has so involved the im- 
portation of these workers in red tape 
and unworkable requirements that farm- 
ers are unable to comply with the re- 
quirements. 

This movement to organize farm la- 
bor—socialize the farm operations—is 
on, The Secretary of Labor apparently 
locks with favor on the move. She has 
not said differently. What we need in 
that position is a man—a “he” man— 
who will cooperate with agriculture. 

This year has been one of exceptional 
crops. Had the season been merely nor- 
mal, the country, months ago, would 
have had rationing programs unbeliev- 
able in this country of vast natural re- 
sources. 

In early 1942, the full implications of 
the shortage of farm manpower and the 
curtailment of farm machinery should 
have been foreseen, as should the wage 
demands. Today, these are known quan- 
tities. It is evident that our 6,000,000 
farmers are going to look before they 
leap when they are approached for a new 





planting program. This is no abatement 
of their solid patriotism. They realize 
that production on the farms is, after all, 
a matter of labor, machinery, fertilizers 
and materials to process and ship their 
crops. Farm auction sales are sweeping 
the country. Farm renters by the thou- 
sands are quitting to go into industrial 
employment. Older owner-farmers are 
selling out or cutting down their opera- 
tions, or again are readjusting their farm 
enterprises from those requiring sea- 
sonal labor to those which they them- 
selves can operate. With the draft, 
young farmers, unmarried or newly mar- 
ried, are selling out while farm equip- 
ment is in good demand. John W. Haw 
recently said: 

Two major problems confront those con- 
cerned with agriculture: 

1, Securing public recognition that the 
farm industry is now in the first stages of 
an ebb tide in production—that must be 
checked and reversed if required demands 
are to be met. 

2. Public backing for measures of far-reach- 
ing and of revolutionary character designed 
to stimulate and direct an accelerated. ‘pro- 
gram, 


Agriculture should be given the go- 
ahead signal. By this I mean that its 
necessary requirements as to manpower, 
labor-saving machinery, repairs and re- 
placements, and necessary materials to 
process and handle the crops should be 
accorded equal priority with industries 
serving the war program. Irrigation 
projects should be completed. The dis- 
trict I represent should now be served by 
water through the Friant-Kern Canal of 
the Central Valley Water Project. Yet 
the War Production Board, in a blanket 
order, refused priorities for that and 
many other reclamation projects. The 
Friant-Kern Canal only requires priority 
for 332 tons of steel. Yet, the farmers 
in my district who will receive benefits 
of the water from the cana. now use 
many times that amount in repairing and 
Geepening their wells. War Production 
Board officials should inform themselves 
of the repair material now used in the 
area to be served by the Friant-Kern 
Canal. They will find that it requires 
5,000 tons of steel yearly to repair pumps, 
lower bowls in wells, besides 36 tons of 
copper to rewind motors, whereas it only 
requires 332 tons of steel to complete the 
canal and supply gravity water to the 
farms and supplement the lowering water 
tables. I am convinced it is sound war- 
time economy to rush to completion this 
project and other projects scattered 
through the West which supplement ir- 
rigation water supplies, as well as new 
irrigated land projects which are now in 
course of construction and for which ex- 
pensive dams and headworks are in 
place. The Friant-Kern Canal will re- 
ceive water from the Friant Dam con- 
structed at a cost of $30,000,000. The 
dam is 95 percent completed, yet 900,000 
acre-feet of water is wasting to the sea. 
These projects can be adapted to the 
specialized production of products essen- 
tial to our war effort. Under irrigation, 
the production rate per acre is high. 

The morale of our farm people at the 
moment is low. This must be changed. 
It must be changed now as to the pro- 
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duction of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, for the sacrifice of breeding stock, 
particularly dairy cows, is now going on. 
It will continue through the early winter 
as to sOws, ewes, and beef cows. It must 
be changed before planting season 
Shortages now are insignificant com- 
pared with those which lie ahead unless 
changes are made. Farmers have re- 
sponded loyally to the cali for a greater 


food and fiber cutput and will continue 
to do so asfaras they areable. But they 
need the cooperation of the Government 


for a dangerous situation exists which 
can be solved only by a reversal of many 
present governmental policies. 

The proposed La Follette plan to make 
agriculture subject to the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, unemployment compensation insur- 
ance, the establishment of agricultural 
wage boards, and the dividing up and 
moving of farm popuiations on to pro- 
ductive lands now owned by other farm- 
ers is not the solution to the problem 
The only solution is, to relieve agricul- 
ture of all regulations which ‘h inder its 
production capacity and to furnish to 
agriculture all the equipment needed in 
its operation, and make ava silable to the 
farmer an adequate supply of labor so 
that reasonable wage levels may be main- 
tained in agriculture in line with the 
ability of the farmer to pay. The farmer 
cannot be regulated like industry be- 
cause the departmental agencies and the 
farmer cannot predict the vagaries of 
nature, control the weather, pests, or the 
other unforeseen conditions with which 
agriculture has to deal. 





Recapping of Rubber Tires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, re- 
cently a hearing was held by the Small 
Business Committee of the Senate to con- 
sider a proposed amendment to a bill 
which had been introduced b: the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] and 
other Members of the Senate, dealing 
with the subject of recapping automobile 
tires. 

According to the 
Jeffers made the follo' 
before the committee: 

All recapping facilities will probably be 
needed. I understand that some of the coun- 
try’s best recapping plants would be excluded 
under this bil’. Also, efficient tire lease and 
maintenance arrangements with commercial 
vehicle-ficet operators would be restricted 
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I do not care to make any further ob- 
servation concerning the statement of 
Mr. Jeffers, about which the re has been 
considerable misinformation I ask 
unanimous consent to have om inte din the 
RecorpD a radio address delivered by the 
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who is the author of Senate bill 25€0, and 
a member of the Smail Business Commit- 
tee. The address, which was delivered 
over the Mutual network on the 17th of 
November last, deals with the subject to 
which I have referred, namely, the re- 

capping of rubber tires. 
‘There being no objection, t 
printed in t 
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sential uses by using annually only one-third 
of 1 percent of our crude-rubber stock pile. 
When the Baruch rubber committee was ap- 
pointed by the President that committee 
called upon the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee where it found more authoritative 
information on the rubber-tire situation than 
it was able to obtain any place else. The 
Baruch committee sought the further advice 
of our committee and, when its report to 
the President was made, the Baruch com- 
mittee’s recommendations, with regard to 
tires, incorporated practically every provision 
of our Small Business Committee bill S. 2560. 
The only provision which the Baruch com- 
mittee added, and which was not a part of 
our committee bill, was that pertaining to 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing 

Mr. Baruch has paid special tribute 
acknowledgment to our committee for 
work it has done. The members of 
small-business committee feel likewise that 
the Baruch committe has made sound and 
constructive recommendations for solving our 
rubber problem, and on behalf of our com- 
mittee I wish to thank Mr. Baruch and his 
committee members for their contributicn. 

I stated that this rubber-tire bill, S. 2560, 
on which the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee will, I hope, act favorably on 
Thursday, had a second high inotive. This 
motive was, and 1 to protect and preserve 
the interests of 300,000 small businessmen 
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sectional repairs to the treads on an additional 
33,000,000 tires 

The Baruch Rubber Committee agreed with 
us, and I quote again from the Baruch re- 
port: “it would seem very much easier to 
license recognized tire dealers and rubber 
men, who have experienced help and who 
are fully equipped, for the purpose of exam- 
ining tires and advising as to their mainte- 
lance. Such an organization could be creat- 
ed almost overnight.” 

Our committee recognized in this situation 
an opportunity to safeguard both our motor 
transportation system and our democratic 
institutions, by protecting these 300,000 small 
businessmen from the destructive competi- 
tion of the large tire manufacturer. 

The committee, therefore, recommended in 
the bill that exclusive distribution of tires, 
tubes, tire repairing and recapping materials, 
in fact, complete tire servicing, be given to 
these £00,000 small businessmen for the du- 
ration of the war. We have further provided 
in the bill for price stabilization by requir- 
ing that the ceiling prices, as established by 
the Office of Price Administration, shall be 
the going prices in the industry. Under this 
provision, the Office of Price Administration 
continues to be the consumers’ protection 
against unfair and exorbitant prices. At ths 
same time, these small businessmen are pro- 
tected against ruthless price-cutting compe- 
tition which, in the end, only serves to de- 
stroy quality and depreciate workmanship. 

Under this provision, therefore, servicing 
and recapping of tires is put on a sound basis 
of service to the consumer, rather than that 
of price baiting. Experience has shown that 
price baiting often encourages deceitful and 
misleading practices. The encouragement of 
such practices, at this time, is not only dan- 
gerous to the automobile and truck owners 
and to the public, but it would, beyond any 
doubt, result in waste and destruction of 
rubber in 172,000,000 tires now in us¢ 
today 

One objection has been made 
these 300,000 small businessmen 
distribution and servicing of tires at retail. 
It is not a very serious objection, but never- 
: been urged. It is argued that 
idle capacity and disuse of factory owned and 
controlled equipment now in the hands of 
the limited number of manufacturer-owned 
or controlled stores throughout the country 
would result from the passage of the rubber 
tire bill. This is wholly unfounded. 

There is not one word in the bill that will 
prevent retreading and recapping equipment, 
whether located in the manufacturer's plants 
or in his retail stores, from being put to use, 
in a wholesale way, to service require- 
ments of these 300,000 small businessmen. 
This is nothing new. It has long been the 
practice of certain large independent, or 
manufacturer-owned retreading plants to 
whole retreading and recapping 
service to the small dealers in their trading 
area. Nevertheless, the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee proposes to meet this objec- 
tion and clarify the situation next Thursday 
by suggesting an amendment to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. This 
amendment would simply say that nothing 
in the bill shall prevent the use of retreading 
and recapping equipment on a wholesale- 
service basis to small independent dealers. 

We are fighting a cruel war. It is the most 
far-reaching war in which America has ever 
been engaged. It is a war to preserve and 
defend cur dem institutions, to pre- 
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engaged in the retail and service fields must 
be liquidated this year. If the Congress per- 
mits this to happen, in my opinion, the blood 
of our own democracy will be on the hands 
of the Congress. We shall be guilty of chas- 
iny a will-o’-the-wisp in the Solomons, in 
the South Seas, in Africa, if we permit this 
wholesale destruction of small businessmen 
here at home. 

The Senate Small Business Committee, of 
which I am a member, and I believe I can 
speak for the same committee of the House, 
ar2 standing four square against this de- 
struction of the backbone of our own de- 
mocracy. I believe the great majority of the 
Members of the Congress feel as we do about 
it. I am indeed hopeful that on Thursday 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
will act favorably upon these independent 
dealer provisions in our Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee bill, 8S. 2560. I am convinced 
that the enactment of S. 2560 will help to pre- 
serve some 300,000 small businessmen en- 
gaged in servicing automobile owners 
throughout our Nation. We ask your help 
and we suggest that you contact in person or 
by wire the members of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee in Washington 
whose names are Senator WaGcNer of New 
York, Senator Gtass of Virginia, Senator 
BarKiey of Kentucky, Senator Bangkueap of 
Alabama, Senator MALonry of Connecticut, 
Senator Rapciirre of Maryland, Senator 
Brown of Michigan, Senator Hucuess of Dela- 
ware, Senator Herrinc of Iowa, Senator 
SmaTHERS of New Jersey, Senator CiarK of 
Idaho, Senator Downey of California, Senator 
Murpock of Utah, Senator Spencer of Arkan- 
sas, Senator Tosry of New Hampshire, Sena- 
tor DananeEr of Connecticut, Senator Tarr of 
Ohio, Senator THomas of Idaho, Senator BALL 
of Minnesota, and Senator Butter of Ne- 
braska. 

Thank you and good night. 





Facts on the Navy in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress of the gentleman from Texas, 
Hon. EvuGENFr WORLEY: 


During the recent past much criticism has 
been directed against naval and military 
operations in the southwest Pacific. The 
statement has been made that we are losing 
the war in that area. 

Some of the criticism has been justified. 
X think all of it has been sincere and deliv- 
ered with the best of intentions. Upon my 
return from 8 months’ active duty with the 
Navy, I, too, offered criticism, especially with 
reference to the type of fighter planes both 
Army and Navy were using. Something has 
been done about that. 

For anyone to say we have not made mis- 
takes in the Pacific would be untrue. We 
have made mistakes. But I am in complete 


disagreement with the statement that we 
are losing the war in the Pacific. The facts 


prove my point. The facts made this clear 
even before the latest good news from the 
Solomons. When I decided last week to make 
this talk, I could not have known that a great 
battle was then develcping which was to give 





added emphasis to the record as it then 
stood. 

When the Solomons campaign was decided 
upon in joint planning by the heads of our 
Army and Navy—not just by one of the serv- 
ices, mind you—a high military authority 
privately made this statement. I quote: 

“If the Japs can take back the Solomons, 
it will not mean that we have lost the war, 
but that it will take a much longer time to 
win it. If the Japs can’t take back the Solo- 
mons, they have lost the war.” 

Well, the Japs still haven’t taken back the 
Solomons. They may come back and try 
again. They probably will, but I can promise 
you they will find some fine fighting men, 
ships, and planes out there waiting for them, 
ready to give them another welcome. 

The surprising thing is that we have done 
as well as we have. If the Japs had followed 
up their blow on Pearl Harbor with a full- 
scale invasion force, I believe they could have 
taken Hawaii. Today they are neither will- 
ing nor able to pay the price. Our forces out 
there have seen to that. 

But the point I make is that in spite of 
almost superhuman obstacles our Army and 
Navy have both done a mighty fine job. 

I want to give those men a pat on the back. 
I want to give them a good hearty hand- 
shake for what they’ve done. I'd trust my 
own life and the safety of my country to 
them because I know they’re doing their 
best. 

Those boys flying the planes, operating the 
submarines, firing the guns, and peeling the 
spuds are all Americans. They come from 
Texas, from New York, from Ohio, Alabama, 
Minnesota, and all over the country. They're 
giving their best—and they're whipping the 
Japs. 

Now in the Navy and in the Army we find 
brass hats and occasionally we find brass 
heads, too. Even in Congress we find the 
same thing. In any group, large or small, 
they'll be found, and by those few, many 
people will gage the standard of them all. 
But on the whole, man for man, leader for 
leader, and officer for officer, I say we have 
the greatest Army and Navy in all the world. 

Let’s let the facts speak for themselves. 
Let’s forget about theory and abstract criti- 
cism. Let’s look at the box score. But first 
let's see whee we were in December and 
where we are today. 

On December 7, Japan had the mightiest 
fleet in all her history. She had abrogated 
the Washington treaty and was frenziedly 
building more ships, planes, and guns as 
secretly as she could. No American was al- 
lowed access to her military preparations. In 
violation of all treaties she had deliberately 
fortified many League of Nations mandated 
islands. 

We are concerned with many oceans— 
Japan with only one. We are fighting on 
every front, Japan is fighting in her own 
back yard. Much of our supplies are going 
to our Allies. Japan is supplying only her- 
self. We have had to enlarge our forces and 
train our personnel—the Japanese have been 
fighting with well-trained personnel since 
1937, when she moved into Manchuria. The 


Japanese had the distinct advantage of 
treachery and surprise. We have had to pay 
the penalty for a slow start 

Practicaily all of our materials must be 
shipped to the zone of operation. All of our 


men must be transported great d 
Our Allies have to date been able to give us 
but little support of a military nature in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

But in spite of these obstacles and in spite 
of every other hardship the official box score 
proves my point—that we are not losing the 
war in the Pacific 

In the box score I have 
damaged ships on either 
ships are like near misses 
enemy but do not knock 


istances, 
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im completely out, 
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Therefore, my figures cover only those ships 
on both sides positively known to have been 
absolutely sunk or completely destroyed. 
Listen to these official figures: 

We lost the battleships Arizona and the 
Oklahoma at Pearl Harbor on December 7. 
It is possible that the Oklahoma will be sal- 
vaged. Yesterday the Japanese lost a battle- 
ship. Add the Haruna, which Army fliers 
sank, and this makes the score two to two 

In aircraft carriers we have lost four and 
the Japanese have lost six. That is not ex- 
actly losing the war for our side. 

Counting yesterday’s losses we have lost 
6 cruisers and the Japanese have lost 18 
cruisers—a 3-to-1 ratio. 

We have lost 21 destroyers and the Japa- 
nese have lost 38 destroyers. That is nearly 
twice our losses. 

We have lost 4 transports and the Japa- 
nese have lost exactly 40 transports—12 of 
these were announced in yesterday’s com- 
munique. 

We have lost 3 submarines and the Japa- 
nese have lost 6 submarines. 

In aircraft losses the percentage in our 
favor is even greater than any of the ship 
losses. 

Now, let’s get a grand total with all figures 
correct up to the release of the news from 
the Solomons on yesterday. In the types of 
ships I mentioned we have lost 40 and the 
Japanese have lost 110. Remember those 
figures on ship losses—we have lost 40 and 
t*> Japanese have lost 110. I respectfully 
suggest that those who maintain we are los- 
ing this war should first come up with an 
explanation of these figures before making 
the statement. And again I repeat: 

We are not losing the war in the Pacific. 

It is true that we have had losses. Such 
losses, for instance, as the sinking of the 
Vincennes, the Astoria, and the Quincy—a 
bitter loss. It is not possible now to tell the 
full story of what happened on that occa- 
sion. When it is possible the loss will be 
much more readily understood 

Yes; we have had losses. We will 
more losses. There is no easy way to win a 
war. But the Japs have paid a terrible price 
for the damage they have done. More im- 
portant, the Japs are much less able to with- 
stand their losses than we are. Their losses 
have been far more extensive than our own, 
as you will readily remember 

For instance, we have suffered heavy car- 
rier losses—four out of the seven we were 
known to have had when this war began. But 
those losses are being replaced at peed, 
It has already been announced that this Na- 
tion is now hurriedly at work on at least 13 
new aircraft carriers. Also, undisclosed 
number of large, fast merchant ships are be- 
ing converted into carriers. Some of these 
are already in commission and othefs are be- 
ing worked on. On the whole, our carrier 
building plans are such—I am now able to 
tell you on good authority—that in 1943 we 
will be adding carriers to our fleet on an 
average of at least one a mc 

This, in my opinion, is not what could be 
called losing the war. 

Of course, there are those who say that the 
carrier is outmoded, and that the carrier is 
not worth its huge cost. Let’s look at the 
facts on that subject. Here is the box score 
on two of our carriers, the Lexington and the 
Yorktown. 

Before the Lezrington went dow! 


have 


top 


an 


nth 


her planes 


had sunk or damaged a total of 23 enemy 
ships—23 mind you. In these actions the 
Japanese lost the staggering total of 80 
officers and 9,000 men. Of the ships actually 
sunk, 1 was a carrier, 2 were cruisers, and 4 


were transports. 

If anything, the box score on the Yorktown 
is even better, one reason being tl 
was in action longer. ‘Before she went down, 
the Yorktown had accounted for 169 planes, 


that she 
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2 Jap carriers sunk, 3 cruisers sunk, $ de- 
stroyers sunk, 1 transport sunk, and 9 aux- 
iliaries sunk 

Between them, the Lexington and the 
Yorktown crippled Japanese seapower to the 
extent of millions of dollars and accounted for 
the loss of from 15,000 to 20,000 highly trained 
Japanese officers and men. In fact, the 
Lexington and the Yorktown alone accounted 
for more Japanese casualties than all the 
American sailors, coast guardsmen, and ma- 
rines lost in the entire Pacific since Pearl 
Harbor. These are actual facts in the Pa- 
cific box score. And again I respectfully sug- 
gest that they prove we are not losing the 
war in the Pacific 

Now, I would like to suggest a possible rea- 
son for much cf the criticism that is di- 
rected against our war leaders every time a 
loss is annoumced. Before Pearl Harbor, we 
had underestimated the Japanese. We are 
all willing to admit that now. Critics blame 
our war leaders for underestimating the en- 
emy, but they are still demanding victories 
on the basis of our criginal underestimate. 

The plain truth seems to be that most 
people have never learned the facts of life 
in naval warfare. Perhaps one reason for 
this lies in the fact that this is the first real 
naval warfare in which our country has en- 
gaged. The Jap raid on Pearl Harbor alone 
cost more American lives than were lost by 
the American Navy in the Spanish-American 
and World Wars combined. But today we 
ere up against a determined and resourceful 
enemy—any Army or Navy man will tell you 
that the Jap has excellent equipment and 
that he knows how to use it. This enemy 
is causing us damage, and we are not used 
to it. As we find many things to 
crit.cize 

One of the things most severely criticized is 
the policy of withholding the news of naval 
actions at sea. Frankly, I think that the 
Navy has been super-cautious in this respect. 
But when we remember that quite often the 
very lives of our men and the safety of our 
ships deperd cn what the enemy knows of 
the number and disposition of our task forces, 
this policy is more easily understocd. 

It would be criminal for either the Army 
or Navy to prematurely release information 
which might jeopardize the safety of our 
mrmen or our fleet 

Now a word about the much taiked of 
unity of command. I have seen instances, 
major and minor, where better cooperation 
between the services was to be desired. The 
best measuring stick, however, is still re- 
gults 

There have been occasions when our com- 
mand did not measure up and as often as 
these occasions have occurred commands have 


en changed 


a result, 


which we engage brings 

ity and a greater coopera- 

he services. This has been 

x ind time again in the Pacific 
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ca—the greatest invasion in 
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We know that those men out there who are 
fighting for us will gladly give us their best. 
Let’s tell them that the facts show that 
their best has been very good. Let’s tell 
them, with gratitude for their efforts and 
pride in their achievements— 

We are not losing this war in the Pacific. 


The Cattle Feeder Makes Up His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent months I feel that a certain preju- 
dice has been built up against the farmer, 
particularly the corn and wheat farmer. 
This circumstance came as the result of 
the price-fixing debate during the time 
the stabilization legislation was before 
the Congress. 

Many people in city districts, yes even 
their Representatives in Congress, were 
led to believe that the farmer was un- 
justifiably asking for something to which 
he was not clearly entitled. Farmers 
were depicted in cartoons, press, and over 
the radio as being selfish in their ap- 
proach to this matter of price fixing. 
Such, of course, is everything but the 
truth, and I regret that this barrier of 
feeling against the farmer was ever built 
up. There is no more patriotic, hard 
working, dependable, and loyal citizen 
than the man who is raising the food to 
help win this war. He is going all out 
to do his share for victory. He is ask- 
ing no quarters and is on the job even 
though his lot still remains one of chance 
or uncertainty. 

A fine editorial from the Daily Panta- 
graph of Bloomington, Il., dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1942, clearly sets forth one in- 
stance of what the problem is that faces 
the farmer and his determination to do 
his job to the best of his ability, come 
what may. He has no assurance of a 
40-hour week, a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract, a margin of profit, or a guarantee 
that he will be ahead one red cent after 
carrying out his part in seeing to it that 
the program of food to win the war 
will not fail. 

I repeat, the farmer is not a slacker or 
a quitter, but on the contrary he is go- 
ing to be the one who at home makes 
possible winning this war at the front. 

I commend reading this editorial to 
every Member of the House. 

THE CATTLE FEEDER MAKES UP HIS MIND 
industrialists, and 
and answer 


Step up, all you workers 
big city critics of the 
this 

Suppose the Government asked you to doa 
certain job. The price you would receive is 
fixed by a ceiling, and it is on the low side 
The price you must pay for your raw ma- 
terial is not fixed, though, and it is relatively 
You have some expensive equipment 
that needs maintenance and cf course you 
replacement It’s a job you can't 
do all by yourself but the kind of worker who 
could help you is leaving for better paying 
bs. There is no guarantee that when you 


tarmer 


high, 


can't buy 
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finish your product ft will bring a price that 
will assure prefit. You can’t even make an 
intelligent guess, for the price is kept up 
now by Government buying policy—and this 
might change overnight. 

Would you, if you were the head of a big 
business or a one man shop, go ahead with 
the job under these conditions? Or would 
you insist on some kind of contract covering 
the period of production? 

Well, the farmer is going ahead with just 
such a job—the job of feeding cattle. And 
the conditions-are exactly those described 
above. 

According to Prof. G. L. Jordan, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, “shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into the Corn Belt were nearly 20 
percent heavier last month than in October 
1941.” Cattle in the feed lots still total less 
than last year, but the shortage is rapidly 
being reduced by the late rush of buying. 

The farmer is committing himself. He is 
taking his chance. He is starting preduction. 
And he is doing it on faith—because his na- 
tion is at war and needs the focd. 

The Corn Belt farmer is not a quitter. He 
is going to do his best. Now let the country 
do its best to solve the unanswered problems 
of labor supply, equipment, and price. Oth- 
erwise, a great part of the farmer’s individ- 
ual effort will be wasted and the beef needed 
to help win the food war will not be forth- 
coming. 


Suppose the Farmer Cut Down to a 43- 
Hour Week? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of the war it has seemed to me 
that eventually something must be done 
about the requirements of the 40-hour 
week. The law was passed to meet an un- 
employment problem, when there was an 
excess of manpower and a shortage of 
jobs. Now the situation is reversed and 
the growing shortage of manpower pre- 
sents a problem that must somehow be 
solved. 

No one is suggesting that the workweek 
be extended to a figure that will be op- 
pressive or detrimental to health. We 
do believe, however, that in determining 
the hours to be worked the demands of 
maximum production for the war should 
receive consideration. As part of these 
remarks I include the following editorial 
taken from the Bremer County Inde- 
pendent of Waverly, Iowa: 

SUPPOSE THE FARMER CUT DOWN TO A 43-HOUR 
WEEK‘ 

Donald Nelson, of uhe War Production Board, 
and Secretary of Agricuiture Claude Wickard 
have both declared that the American work- 
week must be lengthened if we really want to 
win the war. 

“The President, however, warned against 
lengthening the workweek to help meet the 
manpower situation,” according to Interna- 
tional News Service. 

Efficiency goes down too sharply, he said. 
American plants, he declared, now have an 
average workweek of “47 to 48 hours.” 
(Other sources set this figure between 43 
and 44.) 














What would America say if the farmer 
suddenly decided to be more efficient, and 
cut his workweek down to 43 hours? 

The resulting yell from hungry Americans, 
including union labor, would be heard in the 
Solomon Islands. What’s more, in England, 
workers are on the job over 50 hours a week— 
and in Russia factory employees in war 
plants work well over 50 hours a week. 

We wish the President were not so scared 
of the votes of union labor. We wish he 
were more willing to face the facts, and to 
realize that this is another unpleasant thing 
we must do to win this war. 





Small Plants Getting Jobs Daily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, while 
small business of the country is in criti- 
cal condition, it is encouraging to note 
that Mr. L. E. Holland is making some 
headway in his effort to place contracts 
with these small plants. 

Following is an article from the Wash- 
ington Post: 


SMALL PLANTS GET JOBS DAILY, HOLLAND SAYS 


Lou E. Holland, chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, said yesterday that 
he was placing military supply contracts 
“every day” with small plants in all parts 
of the country. 

He estimated that the contracts already 
let plus recommendations approved so far 
will provide $18,000,000 worth of business for 
hundreds of small manufacturing establish- 
ments, many of which faced bankruptcy. 

He said, “We are getting enthusiastic sup- 
port from some procurement agencies—not 
all—and I think we are making good progress.” 

He declined to name those Government 
agencies which are not cooperating in the 
special program authorized by Congress to 
provide work for small plants. 

As an example of how the corporation and 
the Smalier Plants Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, which he also heads, work, 
Holland related the story cof a homb contract. 

“The Chemical Warfare Service of the 
Army,” he said, “‘was ordering a new type of 
incendiary bomb. Chemical warfare had 
nilready planned to have the bombs made by 
some large firms which were doing similar 
work, 

“But before they let the contract an engi- 
neer from Smaller War Plants suggested that 
some smalier concerns could handle the 
work. We made a quick check of the small 
plants on our lists, checked with those con- 
cerns on their facilities, and satisfied Chemi- 
cal Warfare that these plants could do the 
work. 

“As a result Chemical Warfare ordered 
2,600,000 of these new bombs from 8 small 
companies in New York City and 6 in Ken- 
tucky.” 

He said this was a typical procedure and 
illustrated how his organization both found 
the Government business could be done by 
smali plants and also liccated, on its own 
initiative, the plants to do the work. 

Whiie conceding that most of the war busi- 
mess already had been allotted to big con- 
cerns and saying that the legislation he is 
administering came 18 months tco late, 
Holland said that he had hopes that there 
was still time to provide work for a large 


proportion of the small plants. He said he 
knew neither the number of small plants 
needing work nor the number for which work 
can be provided, but would do his best. 
Although Congress provided $150,000,000 to 
finance small plants, Holland said compara- 
tively few of the plants seemed to need loans 
from this fund. He said banks were being 
more liberal in providing local financing. 


Mr. Speaker, we have here an example 
of legislation passed by the Congress 
whereby a Federal agency is trying to 
keep small business in operation. This 
should be contrasted with the attitude 
of the bureaucrats when their position is 
shown by the general counsel of the 
O. P. A., when in a recent address before 
the West Virginia Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, he said that studies were now be- 
ing made by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration as to best aid retailers to with- 
draw from business while still solvent and 
without the stigma of bankruptcy. 

Here we have an example of legislation 
passed by Congress which should indi- 
cate that Congress believes in and wants 
to support small business and appropriat- 
ed money for the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. Then we have the exam- 
ple of public funds being used for the 
opposite purpose by the bureaucrats to 
figure out schemes as to how to put small 
business really out of business altogether. 
The bureaucrat operates under delegated 
power and is not directly responsible to 
Congress. You may well ask why ap- 
propriate money to help small business 
and then turn around and provide money 
to ease small business out of business. It 
is this attitude of the bureaucrats that 
causes much of the confusicn in our 
country teday. The average bureaucrat 
thinks he knows more than ail the rest 
of the people in America. 

We have seen the imported foreign 
philosophy of government by bureau and 
by edict gradually expand under the New 
Deal. It is government by man insiead 
of by law in many cases. It may criti- 
cize big business, but its rulings favor big 
business, 

The Old Deal attitude of Lincoin and 
Jefferson was that the peopie should rule. 
They felt the people, as a whole, had bet- 
ter judgment than any one man. They 
believed in personal initiative, private 
enterprise, and that people can advance 
in the world by ambition, hard work, and 
by personal sacrifice. There is safety in 
numbers, and when the people know the 
facts their common judgment is safer to 
follow than that of any individual. 





“Till Their Effects Be Tried” —William 
Shakespeare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAEF.OTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, there is still time for a care- 
ful study of all phases of our national life 
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which will be affected before the ration- 
ing of gasoline becomes national in scope. 
I urge upon the authorities, charged with 
the responsibility of rationing, that they 
make a more detailed study of the gen- 
eral life of the people in the Prairie or 
Midcontinental States. I am sure that 
all of the people who make up the popu- 
lation in the prairie areas are posseSsed 
with a patriotism as zealous as in any 
other part of the Nation. They have 
proven this in their contribution of man- 
power to the armed forces, and their pur- 
chase of War Bonds. This is particularly 
true with my State of North Dakota, even 
though we have received not one doliar’s 
worth of Government money in the 
building of Army camps, air bases, and 
various other governmental investments, 
so general in other States. 

The country of North Dakota is one of 
vast mileages. The population is largely 
agricultural, and the State is made up, to- 
gether with its farm population of villages 
and smaller towns. No town in the State 
will reach a population figure of 50,000. 
Throughout the past 25 years there has 
been an ever-increasing concentration of 
business at the larger points. This has 
been true throughout the Nation, but 
particularly in the Prairie States. The 
automobile and good roads have brought 
that about. 

If gasoline rationing in North Dakota 
is to be placed on a basis with Maryland 
and Virginia—4 gallons per week, and it 
seems that it is to be placed on that 
basis—it means but one thing; the total 
collapse of the economic structure of the 
State. 

While there appears to be some recog- 
nition of farm demands, it is not ade- 
quate. The Government must bear in 
mind that those who make up the popu- 
lation of the villages and larger towns are 
not only closely asscciated with, but are 
part and parcel of the farm life in a large 
measure, many of them directing farms 
from their city residences. By nostretch 
of the imagination is it possible to return 
the country to the so-called horse and 
buggy days. In many cases the vitality 
once vested in the villages has been taken 
away. The market places have been re- 
moved to larger centers, and the facilities 
once designed to care for the local needs, 
have been entirely removed. It is 
possibie to return these in time to 
this new situation. 

For many years the people of the State 
of North Daxota have largely lived by 
the automobile and the truck. The per 
capita use of trucks and motorcars runs 
exceedingly high in that State. It is a 
State traversed by transcontinental rail- 
roads, running from the Twin Cities to 
the Pacific coast. There are few iines 
running from the North to the South. 
Therefore, the business life of the coun- 
try has become dependent upon motor 
transportation. Great distances must be 
traveled to carry on normal business, 
both so far as the farmers are concerned 
in shipping to market both grain and 





livestock, and for the great army of 
traveling representatives, from food 
companies, insurance companies, and so 
forth, who traverse the State weekly 
covering the various phases of business 


life. 
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It is probably a generally accepted 
theory of the Government’s that in war- 
time business can be carried on by long 
distance phone calls. This is quite im- 
possible and it is one phase that should 
be investigated by the Government be- 
fore rationing becomes Nation-wide. In 
cur State, as in other States, we have 
been advised by the telephone com- 
panies to reduce calls as much as pos- 
sible, because they are already loaded 
to capacity, for the reason that great 
numbers of our young men and women 
are leaving the State. The men in many 
instances, have been called into the 
armed forces, but both men and women 
are being attracted to the areas in which 
war industries are being builded. Thus, 
our problem becomes acute with vast 
numbers of young women being attracted 
to the war-industry areas, even the prob- 
lem of help in the telephone companies 
is daily growing in proportion. 

The nature of the business of those who 
travel is such that it cannot be explained. 
It must be understood by practical obser- 
vation. While in the States of New Eng- 
land, or the Atlantic seaboard generally, 
a trip of 50 miles after the evening meal 
would be common, it is the general prac- 
tice in my State to conclude a trip of 200 
miles after dinner. This is not an event, 
but is a daily practice throughout the 
State, and is a practice because of dire 
necessity. 

Speaking in behalf of the people of my 
State, I wish to assure the Government of 
their noble purposes and patriotism. 
They urge in countless telegrams that I 
present their case and, in most cases, em- 
phasize how utterly necessary it is that 
business be carried on and, if you please, 
by the motorcars even at the reduced 
speed, if North Dakota is to continue to 
hold its place and to continue to give its 
ratio in contributions to the war effort. 
There can be no question about the sin- 
cerity of purpose of these people, nor can 
there be any disposition to challenge 
them with lack of understanding the 
magnitude of the war. They know as 
well as those who live and take a part 
in Government. But they state, with 
clarity and vision that they live in a State 
with such mileage and such established 
customs that they cannot endure on 4 
gallons per week. I join with them, as 
their representative, and ask of the 
powers charged with rationing responsi- 
bility in our Government, that they give 
to North Dakota, and other States sim- 
ilarly located, a more careful study. 

I share with the Government the view 
that rationing must apply. Joy riding 
must be stopped, and I submit that the 
people of my State will gracefully yield 
that point. I am here addressing Con- 

ess on the dire necessity of an eco- 
nomic nature. North Dakota 
should, perhaps, be rationed, but it can- 
10t, because of the nature of the country, 
of bus lines, the lack of railroad 

s—except east and west—adjust 
itself to this new condition. It is not 
uncommon for representatives of vari- 
ous types of businesses to drive a thou- 
sand miles a week in the conduct of their 
normal business. The ill-conceived and 
altogether too thoughtlessly planned 
selective-service procedure has already 
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destroyed the food-producing capacity of 
the Nation and disrupted the farmers. 
This rigid gasoline rationing will disrupt 
the ones left further and will totally de- 
stroy the usefulness of the proper repre- 
sentatives in the various business chan- 
nels who have, for so many years, Carried 
on with motor cars. If this rationing 
becomes effective in this section of the 
country, literally hundreds of men, who 
have spent their lives in the profession 
of traveling, will lose their means of in- 
come and, in most cases, they are beyond 
the age limit to enter the armed services, 
and are not trained in that phase of life 
so much in demand in the war effort. 

While the temperature of the State of 
North Dakota, on occasions, drops to a 
low point in the winter months, the 
average is good. But one cannot start 
out to go distances of 100, 200, or 300 
miles and not be assured that gasoline 
will be available to them at any of the 
stations where necessity demands, espe- 
cially in those periods of subzero weather. 

Surely the people of these prairie 
States have a case that demands the at- 
tention of this Government. Were they 
failing in contributions to the war effort 
the situation would be changed. Their 
position in that respect ranks high. They 
want to keep it there by being permitted 
to conduct their affairs, limited if neces- 
sary. But their economic structure 
must not be destroyed. 

We are told that this is not a gasoline 
conservation question, but rather one of 
rubber. Surely the people who write me 
on this important question know full 
well their own problem of rubber. Let us 
have the story today. Where have we 
gone with synthetic rubber? 


Address by Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Coordinator, Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address of 
Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Coordinator, 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator: 


“When you speak before the A. P. I.”, coun- 
seled a good friend of mine, “start out with 
a joke to establish good-natured reception, 
and avoid the unpleasant and the critical.” 
That this was well-intended advice, I am cer- 
tain. That it-showed an understanding of 
my audience or of my purpose in appearing, 
I doubt. No student of public speaking, I 
do not know whether or not such be the 
orthodox approach. But I do not meet with 
you in light-hearted mood and I do 
not seek to entertain. My friend misses the 
spirit of the occasion and I think he mis- 
judges the temper of this assembly. 

I have nothing humorous to say. My 
thoughts are all serious and such views as 
I have to express are the product of earnest— 

i deliberation. Our country is 


today 
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fighting for its life. We are engaged in a 
bloody war, the like of which the world has 
never before witnessed. Our business as a 
Nation is today the grim business of de- 
stroying our enemies. All our energies and 
all our resources must be so employed; it 
is clear that nothing less can win. 

In common with all that is American, the 
petroleum industry has been called to the 
defense of the Nation. Its forces are mobi- 
lized, its task is assigned. And colossal is 
the assignment—the supplying of the oil 
requirements of America and of her Allies, 
This, in a period of almost completely mech- 
anized warfare, conducted upon a scale stag- 
gering even now to the imagination. Never 
before in the history of the world has any 
comparable situation existed. No one con- 
cerned with the import of events can ap- 
proach the problems of this day except in 
deadly earnest. 

It is just a year ago that we met in San 
Francisco—though it seems ten, so much has 
happened. We were not at war then, though 
most of the rest of the world was. And I 
think we all felt war for us was not far off. 
A national emergency had been declared and 
we talked of preparation for defense. In my 
remarks I attempted some appraisal of the 
position of the industry. We all agreed that 
we faced difficult times ahead and should 
brace ourselves for inevitable shocks of ad- 
justment. But, gentlemen, 12 months ago 
we had no idea of what war would mean 
to the petroleum industry. We realized that 
its exactions would be heavy, but we had no 
adequate conception of them. 

Some preparatory steps were taken, for- 
tunately, and by reason of them we are much 
better equipped today than otherwise we 
would “be. Principal among these was the 
organization of the industry forces to do the 
emergency job. The great foresight of the 
President made that possible through the 
creation of a Federal office to coordinate pe- 
troleum activities. I hate to think how 
much time would have been lost, or where 
in some respects we would be today, had 
not that forward step been taken. And yet 
I venture to say that even the President had 
no idea that the task we faced in oil was 
so stupendous, 


COMPARISON WITH LAST WAR 


Most of us can recall the experience of the 
last war. Frequently I hear it alluded to in 
connection with the present—and with jus- 
tifiable pride so far as concerns the record 
of petroleum. But, upon examination, it 
much be recognized that the last war was by 
comparison with this one no more than an 
introduction to the real thing. Just con- 
sider for a moment these facts: 

In published proceedings of the Naval In- 
stitute, November 1924, Capt. Paul Foley, 
of the United States Navy cites the forecast 
of total requirements of petroleum over the 
last 6 months of 1918 as 4,587,524 tons. Of 
this total, about 80 percent was supplied 
from the United States of America. Reduced 
roughly to barrels, this represents a total 
petroleum requirement for all the Allies of 
less than 180,000 barrels per day. By prod- 
ucts, it is recorded as equivalent to 104,000 
barrels per day of fuel oil, 40,000 barrels per 
day of gasoline, 10,000 kerosene, 13,000 of 
lubricating oils, and 3,000 of gas oils. I can- 
not give you the comparable figures as to 
the demands of the armed forces today, 
this for military reasons. You know enough 
about them yourselves, however, from your 
daily activities to know that today’s require- 
ment of one single product is several times 
the total petroleum requirement in the last 
war as here cited. Crude-oil production 
domestically in the United States of America, 
in 1918 was 975,000 barrels per day. Com- 
pare this with the four-million-odd figure of 
the present moment. Incidentally, it is in- 
teresting to note that the price of Midcon- 
tinent crude is recorded as $1.70 in April 1917, 








rising to a high of $2.25 in April 1918, where 
it remained for the balance of the war. 

Today, therefore, it may well be said that 
we are face to face with the challenge of a 
job which is without parallel. 

How well prepared are we to do this job? 
Have we the organization, the plant, and the 
basic resources adequate to the purpose? 
Have we sufficiently well defined and well 
coordinated plans of operation? Does the 
industry know what is expected of it? Fi- 
nally, what of the spirit—the will to do, 
which animates and propels? 


CRUDE OIL RESERVE POSITION 


We might first consider the adequacy of 
our crude resources—oil and gas. Today we 
are producing crude oil and natural gasoline 
at the rate of more than 4,000,000 barrels per 
day. The experts tell me that while those 
rates might be increased in certain areas, as 
on the Guif Coast, they in general represent 
the maxima consistent with sound produc- 
tion practice. In certain fields they place a 
strain upon efficient capacity. When I asked 
the question as to how long this production 
could be continued without damage to the 
properties, I met a somewhat less definite 
answer. There were a number of qualifica- 
tions, but, in general, I gained the impres- 
sion that with a reasonable amount of new 
drilling we can, perhaps, feel safe with these 
rates for 2 years. Beyond that the future is 
not predictable with any confidence. 

Two years is a short space of time, Re- 
member the war is now in its third year and 
who would be so reckless as to base national 
plans upon the assumption that we have but 
2 years more—to say nothing of the post- 
war problem. But what is even more to the 
point, there is no reason to believe that the 
present demand represents the requirement 
of the next 2 years—or the next year for 
that matter. There is every evidence that 
the future petroleum requirement for war— 
direct and indirect—will increase heavily 
from the present level. So far, the added 
war demand has been offset by the lessened 
nonwar, civilian demand, but this is not apt 
to be the continuing experience. Particu- 
larly is this so when the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the product are considered—the 
fact that some of the mest essential pe- 
troleum war requirements are byproducts of 
primary distillation and cannot be taken di- 
rectly from the base material. 

And in any case note the qualification 
“with a reasonable amount of drilling.” This 
is a real qualification. The war production 
program is an enormous program and we 
know from sad experience that there is a 
critical shortage of many basic materials. 
Such confidence as I have as to our ability 
to obtain the minimum necessary for a drill- 
ing program of reasonable proportions is 
based more on what the industry itself can 
do than upon anything else. I mean the 
possibilities of reclamation in the oil flelds 
and the emergency use of existing materials 
and equipment. I bank principally upon the 
petroleum industry’s ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness—its demonstrated capacity in over- 
coming obstacles, for doing the impossible— 
for performing the miracle in the crisis. But 
let all our figures and our forecasting recog- 
nize that we shall be tremendously handi- 
capped in doing the production job by reason 
of our extremely bad material shortage. 

At your meeting a year ago I stressed the 
fact of the decline in oil reserves. The point 
was that since 1938 production had exceeded 
discovery. In some quarters this observation 
was not well received. Somehow it seemed 
to be felt that this was something of a refiec- 
tion upon the good name of an industry 
which had always more than met its obliga- 
tions. There ensued some discussion and 
controversy as to the soundness of the meth- 
ods by which the figures I had used were 
ovtained. But I think there is today a ready 











acceptance of the fact which I stated then. 
On all sides now I hear the assertion that 
our reserve position is deteriorating, that 
something must be done to alter the trend. 
Among others I note, for example, Congress- 
man Co.e’s statement, included in his very 
excellent report to the President upon the 
occasion of his retirement from the Oil Com- 
mittee of the House, from which I quote: 

“There is a serious lack of understanding 
among both officials and laymen as to the real 
situation with respect to the supply of 
petroleum products for the conduct of the 
war. They have heard about the estimated 
eighteen to twenty billions of barrels of 
crude petroleum remaining in the oil fields 
of this country and have the idea that this 
is a 13 or 14 years’ supply at our present rate 
of consumption. 

“There is no justification for such a belief. 
It will take many more than 14 years for this 
oil to be produced. Some of this oil will not 
be produced for 50 years. 

“With our present transportation and pres- 
ent rate of discovery, ani showing any regard 
for conservation, we will be short of oil with- 
in 2 years.” 

NEED FOR STIMULATING EXPLORATION 


Today, I am sure that both Government 
and industry agree that something must he 
done to stimulate exploration and wild-cat 
drilling. But what? Various proposals have 
been put forward. The industry advocates 
price advance as the tried and true method. 
In certain quarters this general advance is 
challenged as being unnecessarily expensive 
and subsidies are proposed instead. These 
in turn are resisted as inadequate, compli- 
cated, and impractical. It has been suggested 
by some that the Government enter the 
field and conduct a development program. 
The practical oil men hold one view and base 
it largely upon experience. Others strongly 
disagree. 

We in the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
for War see no necessity for governmental 
entry into the oil business. Time enough 
for that when private industry has failed to 
discharge adequately its responsibility to the 
Nation. As to the practicality of the subsidy 
plans that have so far been advanced, we are 
skeptical though ready to give the fullest 
consideration to any proposal that promises 
a reasonab’e solution. The price incentive, 
we know, has a history to support it. Yet, 
in a controlled economy such as we have 
today, it is not the simple treatment it 
sounds. Traced from prcduction through 
refining and marketing branches and con- 
sidered in proper relation to the economy as 
a whole, it presents about as complex a 
problem as can be imagined. Then there 
is more to the question of price than the 
1eed for stimulating exploration; the changed 
and changing costs of operation, capital re- 
quirements, and tax provisions all have 
Significant bearing. 

At the moment I am not prepared to say 
more than that our office has made a special 
provision for the study of this price proposal 
with a view to presenting our position to the 
Price Administrator at the earliest possible 
date. And I am tempted to point out that 
it is one thing to pass a resolution urging 
price adjustment and it is something else to 
be prepared to support a recommendation 
with the facts and figures that are necessary 
to prove the case. It is futile, and it could 
be damaging, to take a stand before being 
ready to defend it. In any case, our action 
is limited today to the development of a 
recommendation. This we would hope would 
be influential with the Price Administrator. 
His, however, is the decision. 

In the past 3 years we drilled in this 
country an average of 2,963 wildcats per year, 
and discovered an average of 387,000,000 bar- 
rels in new fields. In the preceding 3 years, 
we drilled fewer wildcats by 22 percent, yet 
discovered 78 percent more oil. It would 
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seem that the bonanza da,’s oil 
pretty well passed. 

It is apparent that the discovery of new 
prospective areas—likely places to explore 
for new reserves—has fallen off. This sug- 
gests to me the necessity for the industry 
proceeding now with the development of 
thost good prospects which it has already 
under control—the acreage that has been 
acquired heretofore and held for drilling as 
the needs of the particular company might 
dictate. The extent of such prospective 
acreage is not known to me, but it must be 
considerable. In the light of the condition 
which now faces us, I believe that the in- 
dustry shouid proceed with drilling upon a 
substantial percentage of those prospects 
I am not proposing a blind search for oil by 
the drilling now of wells which would 
normally fit into the drilling budget of future 
years. But it seems very likely that a mere 
change in development policy on the part 
of units within the industry would accel- 
erate in an important way the discovery of 
additional reserves. And I suggest that such 
a change in policy is warranted in recognition 
of the national need; that it can be fully 
justified by management as supporting the 
national policy—quite aside from the con- 
siderations which customarily govern. This 
kind of support of national objectives in 
time of war constitutes intelligent, forward- 
looking management, the sort of policy which 
best insures independence for the industry 
in the future. I am not advancing this as 
the solution of the problem under discus- 
sion. I do suggest it and urge it as one 
means available to the industry by which it 
can assist, perhaps in a large way, in meeting 
the emergency condition with tools of its 
own. 

When one’s resources are diminishing, it is 
only prudent that he conserve as best he can 
whatever he has. This simple principle needs 
to be observed to the fullest extent today in 
the oil industry. Faced with declining re- 
serves and increasing demands it is obviously 
imperative that production practice be of the 
most efficient sort. This from the standpoint 
of the common interest. There is great ct 
portunity for improved over-all operation 
through the promotion of wnit plans within 
the industry. In production, as in other 
branches of the industry, there is need for 
more consolidated operation during the emer- 
gency. Savings of the most important kind 
can be accomplished, savings in material 
manpower, and above all else in oil itseif 
industry has an opportunity during the war 
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to cooperate which is denied it in ordinary 
times. I believe it has not y taken full 
advantage of this fact. I urge the necessity 


for this course and emphasize with you again 








the desirability of it from the industry’s own 
long-range point of view 
NATURAL GAS 
All that I have said about ir crude oil 
position applies generally to our natural gas 
position. Our known reserves of natural gas 


are relatively greater than our oil 1 I ; 
when measut-:d in terms of years’ supply at 
present rate of use. However, because 


of the 


vast amounts of gas still beine burned or 
blown to the air, was reserves are, as a practical 
matter, calculated as alm« identical with 
those of crude oil. With the cor ir, 


natural gas has assumed an 





not only because the hydrocarbon liquids that 
are extracted from it have become valuable, 
but also because the use of natural gas itself 
as fuel supplements our limited supply of oil 
for domestic and industrial heati1 I ; 
the use of natural gas in pressure mainte- 
nance greatly increases the economical pro- 
duction of crude oil itself. Some idea of 2 
present importance of this branch of 


petroleum industry may be gained from e 
statement that 3,000,000,000,000 cubi 
natural gas will be used in the Unite 
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next year. This is the equivalent, I am told, 
in heat energy of about 540,000,000 barrels of 
fuel oil 
REFINERY OPERATIONS 
Turning briefly to refining: I shall not 
dwell upon the revolutionary changes that 
are taking place in this branch of the in- 
dustry. Even seasoned refiners find difficulty 
in keeping abreast of the wizardry which we 
see practiced today. How should an ordinary 
oil man be expected to operate in this field? 
But from a general administrative point of 
view I do want to say this: The demands for 
refined products under today’s conditions— 
demands which are on the must list—so dis- 
rupt normal operation, and transportation 
shortages so complicate movement, that it is 
clearly impossible to go along without sched- 
uling from a central source the operating 
practice of each refinery. The need for this 
control] must be apparent by now to every 
refiner in the business. All the natural bal- 
ances have been badly upset. Such a thing 
uS a completely free economy is no longer 
possible for obvious reasons. Refinery opera- 
tion must be geared to production, transpor- 
tation, and war demand programs, and be 
guided from Washington. Our office is un- 
dertaking therefore the preparation of oper- 
ating schedules designed to meet this emer- 
gency situation. We shall do this work in 
close collaboration with the industry com- 
mittees and will need all the help we can 
get from the refiners if we are to succeed in 
the balancing of supply with current de- 
mand and available transportation. I solicit 
most earnestly your wholehearted coopera- 
ion in this delicate, dificult, and vitally nec- 
essery work. We have seen marvelous re- 
sults achieved in other manufacturing as- 
signments—as the development of 100-octane 
gasoline, toluene, and rubber—and I know 
that there is no problem too difficult for our 
combined forces when we get down to it 
together 
ADJUSTMENT IN DISTRIBUTION 
Transportation and marketing branches 
have felt severely the impact of war upon 
the domestic economy. Tankers have been 
ly eliminated from the usual services 
and sen o the fighting fronts. And for- 
tunate it is that our Government had so 
splendid a fleet of ships upon which to draw 
in this time of great need. Here again the 
oil industry with its efficiency in operation 
qualifies for high honors. The substitution 
of overland transportation has presented a 
Herculean task, but the companies, with the 
railroads, have proved equal to it 
has been possible to supply the 
an demand upon the east coast. But 
ing the magnitude of the job, there 
> room for complaint over such restric- 
have been imposed. The large pipe 
lly assured and establishing world 
peed in construction—thanks 
ompetence of the petroleum in- 
lership and organization. While 
t be enough to meet the ever-in- 
nds of the military forces, the 
long way toward solving the 
which the Petroleum Coordina- 
ndustry have labored from the 
rhe marketing branch has been 
to make many major adjustments 
> required to make more and dras- 
he shock has been well absorbed 
ithout economic casualties 
ift from a peacetime basis to 
ndard without violent dis- 
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(in many cases by governmental order) and 
this, not without result. But it has just not 
been possible under existing organization of 
government and industry to meet this prob- 
lem in more than a semisatisfactory manner. 
It is the view of Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes, as you know, that the oil industry 
should be maintained in economic health, 
and you are aware of the various efforts that 
have been made to obtain relief in circum- 
stances where some compensatory treatment 
was necessary. Time and again the Coordi- 
nator has exerted himself to support this 
principle. It remains our hope that, as the 
office is required to call upon the oil industry 
for sharp and far-reaching changes in nor- 
mal operation, and when this results from 
the demands of war we shall be able to see 
the order followed promptly with appropriate 
financial relief. 

At the same time, it must be recognized 
that the physical job must be undertaken 
even where such relief cannot be fully as- 
sured. We in O. P. C. have no alternative 
but to order done the thing that is required 
as a matter of war necessity. We must act 
quickly and positively and, so far as our 
power or influence extends, follow through 
later in the matter of the financial. The eco- 
nomic system of the Nation and the govern- 
mental machinery that is required in time of 
war are not simple. 

UNIT OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


As time passes and the demands of war 
become more extreme, it is increasingly ap- 
parent that the normal competitive order 
must give way to what we may call unit op- 
eration. Under fire, there is neither time nor 
physical means for maintaining the accus- 
tomed order. The whole standard changes. 
The only thing which becomes important is 
the necessity for defeating the enemy. Upon 
this single objective there must be complete 
concentration. Whatever contributes to it is 
desirable: whatever impedes is, by the same 
token, undesirable. In oil operations this 
means a banding togetrer of normally sepa- 
rate and competing forccs to the end that 
full advantage may be taken of the com- 
bined strength of the lot. Whenever any 
given job can be done with a greater imme- 
ciate efficiency by consolidation and a sub- 
ordinating of individual identities, there 
ceases to be any defensible reason for not so 
operating. Perpetuation of the individual 
freedom of action and the rivalry, which in 
normal times are fundamentally beneficial, 
cease to be justified in many situations. The 
immediate result is best had otherwise 
Pooling, sharing, combining in operation as 
a unit, represent a necessary stripping for 
action in time of war. The road has been 
cleared for this legally, and the centralized 
direction required is provided by the Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator for War. 

tecently, we have organized Industry Com- 
mittees on the Joint Use of Facilities and 
have called upon the industry to develop 
through them plans looking to doing more 
with less——less manpower and less material. 
As shortages become more critical and more 
general, this type of action becomes more 
positively necessary, and plans should be in 
readiness for installation on short notice 
Again, the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
does not undertake to issue orders on any 
independently conceived basis but calls upon 
the industry to study the problem and to 
make its own blueprint. Subsequently, if 
the draftsmanship seems to us Satisfactory, 
we give the necessary order to go forward. 
But this intricate and delicate piece of work 

undertaken jointly with the industry; 

ain in keeping with the partnership prin- 
ciple which has governed from the start in 
our relations with the industry 

The extent to which, through these cooper- 
ative means, a private enterprise system can 
be quickly adjusted to meet the demands of 
the national crisis goes far toward measuring 
] i y of the system, 1 
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em sure that none of us, wedded though we 
be to the American industrial plan, would 
want it to survive if in times of peril, it 
were found to be so inflexible as to endanger 
the life of the Nation. I know the person- 
nel of the oil industry to be intensely in- 
dividualistic, strong willed, and independent, 
and I know the prospect I describe is to them 
not an attractive one. But I know these 
same men to be patriotic; I know them to 
have capacity for cooperation, and I know 
them to have abundant good sense. There- 
fore, my confidence that the industry will 
mark up another record to its lasting credit 
through wholeheartedly supporting the 
course I have described. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


On the organization side, I want first to 
acknowledge the outstanding work of the 
industrial organization of the Office of the 
Petroleum Coordinator—the industry com- 
mittees that are responsible for counseling 
with us on all of our problems, for recom- 
mending courses of action, designing plans, 
and, following their approval in Washington, 
executing them. This committee organiza- 
tion, geographically and functionally, is very 
complete and gives us something that so far 
as I know is unique in war administration— 
the full benefit of the facilities upon which 
in the final analysis reliance must be placed 
for getting the job done. In Washington, we 
can plan and direct in a broad sense, but no 
single barrel of oil can be produced there and 
no single gallon refined or physically moved 
to the war machine. We have never lost 
sight of the fact that the industry does the 
work. From the very beginning, we recog- 
nized that and organized to take full advan- 
tage of it. 

These industry committees, let me stress, 
are your committees. They are the organiza- 
tion units that represent you and through 
which you should work so far as possible. 
They have a most difficult role to play and 
abasic one. The men who compose them are 
there through appointment by the Govern- 
ment. They serve for patriotic reasons, and 
in the discharge of their public service are 
entitled to your full support. Their contri- 
bution will represent no small part of the 
success of the joint Government-industry 
undertaking. The appointments are in no 
sense honorary. These Committeemen have 
real work to do. In fact, the point is about 
reached when such assignments are almost 
full-time jobs. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council, as 
the central body on the industry side, is of 
especial value to us in Washington. We 
could not function effectively without it. 
Through it we are brought face to face with 
a representative group of the industry's lead- 
ers at regular intervals and so face to face 
with the facts of oil. I am happy to acknowl- 
edge here the highly significant contribution 
of these men and to say to you, their col- 
leagues, that you may well be proud of them. 
And I am happy to pay special tribute to the 
chairman of the Petroleum Industry War 
Council, your able president, Bill Boyd. 
Bill understands not just oil, but men, and, 
as you well know, he has that rare faculty for 
making friends and influencing people, which 
is so indispensable in making the wheels 
turn smoothly. That he was chosen by the 
members to preside over the industry war 
council has proved a stroke of good fortune 
for the partnership. 


THE COORDINATOR 


The petroleum industry to date in this war 
has given an outstandingly creditable ac- 
count of itself. When I read Secretary Ickes’ 
remarks of yesterday, I felt a very real sense 
of gratification in noting the high tribute 
that he paid to the industry which you rep- 
resent. You must have received his words 
with pride and satisfaction. I wonder if it 
may not have occurred to you, as it did to 
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me, that this high praise of an industry by 
a member of the Cabinet was no ordinary 
incident. Just and well deserved, yes. But 
something to be remarked, nevertheless, as 
unusual. What makes the sentiment the 
more impressive is the knowledge that the 
Coordinator is utterly forthright and frank 
in stating his views. If he had thought the 
reverse, he would have had no hesitancy in 
saying so. And, if I may be pardoned for an 
I-told-you-so, I should like to record the fact 
that everything I told you in San Francisco 
last year as to my impressions of Secretary 
Ickes has been borne out since then. The 
industry, I note, has come to accept him as 
the earnest, able, courageous administrator 
that he is, and to acknowledge its extraor- 
dinmary good fortune in his appointment as 
Petroleum Coordinator. Here is one forecast 
which the year has fully substantiated. 


THE OIL FRONT 


The war news of the day is most hearten- 
ing and there is a good deal of optimism in 
the air. This is undoubtedly justified and 
surely a welcome change from the gloom of 
past months. However, let us not be thrown 
off guard by the present successes. Let us 
recognize that the end is by no means in 
sight. As against any relaxation, let us drive 
the harder to take advantage of the favor- 
able moment. I say this, of course, with 
the oil job in mind and not with any mili- 
tary implications. The oil job is a war job 
of the first importance. So vital a part does 
it play in modern warfare that it is no exag- 
geration to say that a good job in oil is an 
absolute requisite to military success. 

The oil front is our battle front. We—to- 
gether—are responsible for it. That we shall 
win on it, I am entirely confident. We have 
the men, the material resources, the spirit, 
and the drive. Our oil troops are well trained 
and vigorous. We fight under a command in 
which we have full confidence—the com- 
mand of the Petroleum Coordinator, Secre- 
tary Ickes. I see many a hard fight ahead. 
But I have, as well, a fixed vision of our oil 
forces emerging victorious, with high honors 
for service to the Nation and with their free- 
dom and their independence. 

A further thought: The significance of 
time continually bears in upon me; its great 
weight as the principal factor in the evalua- 
tion of every activity. Particularly am I 
conscious of its meaning in relation to war 
activity, and especially our Own war assign- 
ment. War means the loss of human life. not 
alone on the side of the vanquished, but on 
that of the victor as well. This loss of life 
is bound to be measured to a good extent by 
the length of the conflict. Here we have the 
time factor in most striking terms. Now if 
we can do even a better piece of work than 
we are doing, we may actually shorten the 
period of the war. This would mean the sav- 
ing of human lives—many lives—American 
lives. It is a thought to haunt us all; a 
thought to drive us ahead at feverish pace. 

While I was preparing these notes in Wash- 
ington yesterday, I received a letter from my 
young daughter in San Francisco. She sent 
me the published account of the death in 
action in the Solomon Islands of a San Fran- 
cisco boy, Lt. Charles Kendrick. I knew him 
in peaceful days on Lake Tahoe where we 
both spent our vacation. A fine specimen of 
young American manhood in every sense. I 
knew his father, too, my neighbor at home, 
and my heart went cut to him as I read the 
following: 

“Word of the death of Lt. Charles Kendrick 
has been brought to San Francisco by Maj 
John L. Smith, commander of the squadron 
with which young Kendrick flew. He died a 
hero's death 3 days after having been awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross by Admural 
Nimitz. The first day of the great battle of 
Guadalcanal Kendrick was shot down but 
despite minor wounds, went back into active 
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duty. He was decorated by Admiral Nimitz 
for having shot down four Jap Zero planes, 
and cne multimotored bomber. His heroism 
was termed by Admiral Nimitz, ‘an inspira- 
tion to all American torces.’” 

My youngster concludes her note, “So you 
see, Daddy, the war is striking close to our 
home.” The war is, indeed, striking close to 
the American home. No war has yet been 
fought without great loss of life; surely this 
is to be no exception. Before you and I meet 
again, we shall inevitably have reason to know 
this better by sad experience. I pray with 
you that personal tragedy will not enter at 
your docr but the law of averages, we must 
admit, is against it. 

With such sober thoughts in mind, let us 
not spare ourselves in doing our absolute 
utmost. Let us resolve anew to do—and do 
with the greatest of speed—the most un- 
selfish, the most earnest, the best job of 
our lives. 





An American’s Privilege 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following address of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
at the Annual Banquet of The Holland 
Society of New York, New York City, No- 
vember 19, 1942: 


In accepting the award of the Holland So- 
ciety of New York, I am acting for my 13,000 
associates in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. The achievements which your medal 
recognizes have been brought about by all 
the loyal, enthusiastic, and courageous men 
and women of the organization which I have 
been so proud to head for the past 18 yecrs. 

In an agency such as the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, there must be rugged individ- 
ualism but; without collective effort, there 
can be no real achievement. That is why I 
always refer to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation as a “We” organization. No case is 
ever concluded through the efforts of any one 
person. In our battle with Axis enemies in 
America, several hundred special agents, 
technical experts, stenographers, and clerks 
often are at work running down every possi- 
ble lead in a single case. 

Not even in the most simple cases does 
one person alone complete a job, nor does one 
individual do all the thinking. In our or- 
ganization every member of the staff depends 


upon others, each progressing because cf 
faithful, loyal, and never-ending efforts di- 
rected toward the single goal of making 


America more secure for Americans and more 
insecure for parasites, termite subverters, 
and the forces of lawlessness 
Beyond that I must go further, 
among our force its silent 
only si There is 
these women—-the wives, mothers, and wid- 
ows of the men of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation—which gives us all courage and 
inspiration. In many instances they do not 
know Where their men are or the dangers 
which surround them. You will understand, 
I am sure, why I want to pay a tribute to 
the women of our tonight. Those 
whose husbancs have been slain in battle on 
the home front ask for the opportunity 
place of their husbands in the 


and include 
partners who can 
something about 


and wait. 





service 


only 


to take the 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation and carry on 
their work. Sons have followed in their 
fathers’ footsteps and brother has followed 
brother. This spirit of crusade is what has 
caused the cream of America’s young man- 
hood to seek an opportunity for public serv- 
ice in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Certainly, no one would ever want to entcr 
the Bureau merely to have a job or for the 
money involved. 

Many unskilled laborers have greater ma- 
terial gains than the men of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, all college gradu- 
ates. Nor have men sought employment 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
satisfy the inherent human desire for recog- 
nition or reward. They work silently, with 
the full realization that one of their chief 
assets is a passion for service. 

Security of position is theirs, for the vag- 
aries of political influence are alien to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. No man 
is ever asked his politics or his religion. 
These make no difference to us so long as 
he is an honest, patriotic American citizen. 
But that he must be. We have endeavored 
to prove to a cynical world that efficiency 
does count even in a democracy, that the 
best politics to play is no politics at all. 
Just deliver the goods. 

By training and background, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as an organization 
has much in common with The Holland So- 
ciety. Both organizations are imbued with 
the desire for furthering the rights of hu- 
manity and the advancement of our demo- 
cratic order. 

The development of law enforcement as 
a profession parallels the development of 
democracy. In fact, democracy would soon 
perish without some constituted authority 
which would protect the lives and property 
of individual citizens. In the past decades 
of shallow thought, many have lost sight 
of the fact that the one real excuse for 
the existence of Government is to protect 





the rights of the people it represents. With- 
out order, democracy becom an empty, 
meaningless symbolism. The citizens of New 
Amsterdam found this out long ago. Con- 
sequently, the Rattle Watch established by 
Peter Stuyvesant was one of the earliest 


organized law enforcing bodies in 
States. 

And I am happy to observe in passin 
the descendants of New Amster 
as the later immigrants from the Net] 
have been among our best citize 
Stanchest patriots. I cannot recal 
our public enemies with this bac 
On the other hand, American hi 
plete with the names of great 
whese Dutch blood gave them the 
make great contributions to our de 
way of life. 

As we meet here tonight u n 
thousands of real patriots in the Axis-con- 
trolled Netherlands fight on, with no thought 
» fight until 


eradicated from 


the United 















thousands up 


the last vestige of nazi-ism is 
} 


his earth 


The free peoples of the United States and 
the patriots of Holland share a common ob- 


jective—the destruction of Nazi tyranny i 
refusal of the Dutch people to accept the yoke 
of Nazi oppression, even at the risk of death, 
is full proof of the fact that they c 
dom more than they love life. The 
ground movements which keep alive the s 





pil 
of resistance in the occupied intric fc e- 
tell the inevitable destruction of the Hit] 
scourge. 
From within the countries under the ty- 


rant’s heel surge the spirit and strength of a 


great army of liberation. The importance of 
these forces to a United Nat victory can- 
not be overestimated. Tot r cri for help 
America is answering. But we must be real- 
ists. The north African cam, nh surely 
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marks a turning point in the war. Victories 
today, however, are not enough, for we have 
just begun to fight. It is the days and weeks 
and months ahead that will count. When 
set-backs come, as they have in the past, we 
must tighten our belts and surge ahead. Hit- 
ler cannot possibly stop our combined 
strength. Each mile we penetrate enemy land 
brings our cause more aid until, with a re- 
sounding cry, civilized peoples the world over 
will rise determined to banish forever from 
once free lands the roke of nazi-ism. 
America today is going through one of its 
most crucial pericds. In 1776 we fought for 
our independence; in 1860 for our unity; in 
1917 for democracy, which we are grimly de- 
termined to defend successfully and to pre- 
serve for all times to come. That battle will 
not be won until nazi-ism, fascism, and the 
vicious paganism of the rising sun shall have 
gone down in the darkest defeat and become 
no more than a nightmare in the world’s 
historv 
It is an American’s privilege to take part 
Thoughts alone in this crisis 
Deeds count—deeds which will 
determine whether we are to go forward in 
righteousness and strength or backward in 
degradation and weakness. We stand face to 
face with chaos and ruin, or peace and pros- 
perity. We cannot meet the future by crass 
materialism or silly sentimentalism. It is 
the first duty of every citizen to supply 
vigorous, active faith in his country 
Only a few years ago any number of sincere 
but mistaken persons assured us that the day 
devastating wars had passed; that pre- 
paredness was a cause of wars; that public 
nion was enough to stop international 
der; and that all that was necessary was 
ign petitions abhorring all war. But the 
fact remains that the pacifist line did not 
deter the Japanese attack upon Manchuria, 
the Fascist plunder against Ethiopia, nor the 
Nazi massacre and bloodshed in a dozen 
foraged ccuntries. The American privilege of 
the facts should have been sufficient 
to be prepared, as our President 
1 this day of conflict we cannot 
» before duty or love of ease before 
country 
There exists another segment of our Ameri- 
can life which in its devotion to the mainte- 
nance of civil liberties, fails to distinguish be- 
tween the use of our traditional safeguards to 
protect the legitimate rights of citizens, and 
the use of them by enemy agents to cloak 
their efforts to undermine America. These 
misguided souls try to apply a peacetime con- 
{ ion of civil rights to a wartime situation. 
e been too many in the sob squads 
) few in the fighting squads. 
ut democracy does not make it 
No form of government can survive 
justification and it is the American 
cracy efficient. No 
wishful thinking 


mental speech 


this fight 


mean littl 


, Wr ecnlnt 
to ou ul y 


i deed and prepared- 





before self not only in the armed forces but 
in labor, management, and government. 
The early colonist followed a good Amer- 
ican custom. Those who would not work or 
fight the common enemy just did not eat. 
What we need is a little more of that spirit 
today. Surely, it is democratic for every- 
one to be expected to do his part. When 
one reaches the stage where he no longer 
feels called upon to respond to the duties of 
democracy, he forfeits his claim to the rights 
of democracy. 
Unfortunately, the American home is not 
what it once was and it is time that every 
adult paused to take stock of himself. The 
igures point to a tremendous increase in 
crime, particularly by the youth of the land. 
Crimes committed by persons under 21 in 
the first 9 months of this year increased 
nearly 20 percent. These young people ac- 
counted for 18 percent more assaults, 23 per- 
cent more sex offenses, 22 percent more 
gambling, and 30 percent more drunkenness 
than during the same period last year. More 
persons 18 years of age were arrested than 
any other age group. 
The answer is not difficult. Crime thrives, 
violence and murder rage, only in that coun- 
try, state, or nation where the moral fiber 
and resistance are weak. The home and its 
teachings of proper conduct have broken 
down, the message of the church is not reach- 
ing enough people, school facilities have be- 
come overtaxed, law enforcement is under- 
manned, one-time excellent recreational and 
social programs are being abandoned. In 
short, moral responsibility too often is non- 
existent in the training of youth. ~ehind 
this unwholesome situation runs the general 
wartime spirit of abandon. 
But it is not too late to correct this situa- 
tion. We must clean up democracy at home, 
while watching for threats to it from abroad. 
If every home awakened to its responsibility, 
overnight there would be a renaissance of that 
virile, indomitable spirit which is only found 
in free and God-fearing peoples. I am sure 
that if more emphasis were placed on the 
gospel of salvation, and less on social justice, 
the latter would become a greater reality. 
What we need is a return to God, more spe- 
cifically a return to the practice of religion. 
That is without doubt the greatest need in 
America today. 
We must realize that the home front must 
be secure and strong if our battlefront is to 
be victorious. I have no fear of the fighting 
ility of our armed and naval forces. They 
do their part if we do ours. And we 
gird ourselves to the grim realization 
lat a tough fight lies ahead. Even though 
1ere are hopeful signs, we must be unrelent- 
ng in our determination to win the war. 
] ise Of a democracy is made with 
lind and soul and bcedy 
want to pay tribute to the great spirit of 
1ism which has held down the vigi- 
1d self-appointed destroyers of repu- 
Let us remain watchful and vigi- 

the same time sensib] ] 

» road of fancift 
l suspicions. He where you can 
stance If you know of any un- 
American activit report them to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and then say 
nothing more. When you hear rumors and 
gossip, merely ask the question, “What is 
your authority, and have you reported it to 
the Federal Bureau of Inve gation? If not, 
I will.” You'll be surprised how suddenly 
this will quiet the gx pmonger and his flood 

of words 

In our fight for unity, the American privi- 
ege demands that every citizen also assume 
the duty of recognizing that the Axis seeks 
to destroy democracy, tear down its pillars 


1 


religion, science, and culture, and rear, 
in their stead, pagan shrines dedicated to 
mass ignorance, intolerance, and tyranny 
There is nothing abstract about it. It is 
terrible and real. The will to conquest of 


of 
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the Axis powers is utterly blind im their 
ruthless destruction of the forces which 
make up our democratic form of civiliza- 
tion. The only way to stop that will is to 
wipe it off the face of the earth. If we 
fail, we pass into slavery and all free people 
pass into slavery with us. 

Those who have failed to stop the bloody 
march of the aggressor nations have been 
thrown into physical bondage and misery. 
In those occupied lands, however, the spark 
of freedom still glows in the hearts of an 
unconquered people who know that there is 
a better day ahead when the aggressors will 
be destroyed. This spirit of undying free- 
dom felt by enslaved men and women the 
world over was echoed by Queen Wilhelmina, 
that valiant leader of a courageous people, 
in her memorable address to our Congress 
when she stated: 

“If in the material sense they have been 
ruined by the enemy, their spirit grows with 
their hardships, and they keep their un- 
flinching belief in their liberation.” 

The United States, having taken up this 
challenge to civilization, will not turn back. 
Our own America has been built through 
toil and hardship and we shall defend it at 
any cost. We will not rest until final vic- 
tory is ours. In our struggle toward vic- 
tory, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and all American law enforcement agencies 
are doing their part. As in the days of peace, 
so now in this war, we fight to protect your 
rights and liberties and those of all Ameri- 
cans. We fight for a land and a world free 
of Gestapos and terrorists, where man can 
live and serve his government, without fear of 
it. We fight for the preservation and exten- 
sion of a living democracy. The price of 
safety and the price of liberty are the same— 
eternal vigilance. To this task we dedicate 
ourselves as a united nation of free men and 
women. 


Address of Mr. William R. Boyd, Jr., 
President, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, and Chairman, Petroleum Indus- 
try War Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
William R. Boyd, Jr., president, American 
Petroleum Institute, and cha:rman, Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council, presented 
to a general session, before the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill., November 11, 1942: 


One year ago the American Petroleum In- 
stitute held its twenty-second annual meect- 
ing in San Francisco. At that time our Gov- 
ernment was busy preparing for national de- 
fense. No one knew that 32 days later we 
would be plunged into actual war—except 
the Japs 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
who since the preceding May had been Pe- 
troleum Coordinator for National Defense, 
was a speaker at our meeting. In the course 
of my annual address I quoted a statement 
made by him a few weeks previously before 
a Senate Committee, as follows: “During the 
next weeks and months, the American people 
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will be called upon to exercise some pretty 
sober judgments. They are engaged in a 
critical effort to forestall any attempt to 
destroy their rights as free men and women. 
Nothing—and I make not a single exception— 
is more important to this effort than is 
petroleum.” 

In commenting I said that I could think 
of nobody in Government authority who has 
had better opportunity in recent years to 
arrive at a correct appraisal of petroleum’s 
importance and that I had particular plea- 
sure in quoting from him a judgment in 
which I was sure everyone there could agree. 

How prophetic were those words of Secre- 
tary Ickes. How ‘rue it has proved that 
there is nothing more important in this war 
than petroleum. We have been called upon 
not alone to “exercise some pretty sober 
judgments” but one can think of no single 
phase of our business that has not been 
jolted—in fact, in some respects, jolted 
almost beyond recognition. Yet how splen- 
didly has the oil industry met problem after 
problem boldly and efficiently. 

After 11 months of war we have every right 
to look upon our industry’s record of per- 
formance with satisfaction and pride. Of it 
Brig. Gen. Walter B. Pyron, representing the 
War Department, recently gave the indus- 
try’s performance recognition when he said 
“not one plane, tank, ship, or Other war 
machine has failed to move on schedule for 
lack of petroleum products.” 

Many thi gs, little known, have been done 
by oil companies that are miracles. In re- 
fining, for example, huge quantities of avia- 
tion gasoline and special lubricants, toluene 
for high explosives, engine coolants, ethyl 
alcohol, methyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, for- 
maldehyde, synthetic plastics, styrene, buta- 
diene, and isobutadiene have been made, to 
mention only a few things, in the field of 
synthetics. The petroleum refiners, due to 
the excellence of their technology and for- 
ward thinking, have been called upon by 
the Government to operate many new proc- 
esses which have nothing whatsoever to do 
with normal petroleum refinery operations 

After World War No. 1 it was said that 
“the Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil.” 
Looking back on this second World War, it 
may well be that someone can say, “The 
United Nations floated to victory on a sea of 
oil in a boat synthesized from oil.” 

The dam broke when Japan made her 
treacherous attack upon Pearl Harbor, forc- 
ing the United States into a state of war 
and engulfing the whole world in what is 
now called a global war. 

Before the existence of actual warfare, our 
industry had been called upon for coopera- 
tion for national defense. At San Francisco 
those in attendance pledged themselves to 
give their utmost of support and assured 
the Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense of our unanimity of purpose, our wil- 
lingness to put forth united effort and our 
readiness to make whatever sacrifice was 
necessary. In other oil forums throughout 
the Nation similar pledges were given. 

Because the United States had maintained 
a historic policy of allowing full opportunity 
for petroleum’s development by men of busi- 
ness vision, investors, technologists, and sci- 
entists, because such men had had free op- 
portunity to operate the competitive system, 
when war did come our industry became at 
once a tower of strength to the war program 
of all the United Nations. 

Because the Nation is so rapidly mobilizing 
all its human and material resources, there 
has been created for us a wide chasm between 
the old and the new order of things. We 
cannot bridge this chasm by any of the nor- 
mal methods that we know. Things neces- 
sarily are being put together like a gigantic 
jigsaw puzzle. There is much disequilibrium. 
Things move either too fast or too slow or 
lead down roads we hesitat’ to travel or in 
directions we do not want to go, 
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But we have delivered the goods! 

Many people have asked me the question, 
“How do you do it?” The answer is un- 
mistakably plain to some of us. But, for the 
record and for the information of any who 
may be interested or concerned, let the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator for War, Secretary 
Ickes, himself, speaking at Baltimore on 
September 16, narrate the story: 

“When the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
was created by the President in May 1941, I 
made it clear that it would be our policy 
that no act of ours should change the com- 
petitive position of any individual or com- 
pany in the oil industry. I have reenunci- 
ated this policy time and again since. More- 
over, I have lived up to it. 

“When the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
was created, I also made clear my belief that 
oil could best do its part in the war if the 
industry were kept healthy and robust. I 
have restated this belief, also, **‘me and 
—,- ©. 

“Iam especially thankful that Government 
and industry have devised and sect up ma- 
chinery for meeting this problem to- 
ae. -, *..™ 

“In terms of human relationship the ma- 
chinery that I have been talking about might 
be called cooperation. The Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator for War and the oil 
industry have been working together in close 
and cordial understanding from the begin- 
ning and every day the tie grows stronger. 
Nothing of the sort had ever been attempted 
before, at least on the scale on which we 
operate. So far as I know, it is a unique 
arrangement, and one which has convinc- 
ingly demonstrated its effectiveness.” 

“If you have followed oil matters,” con- 
tinued the Coordinator, “you will recall that 
I had some differences of opinion with the 
industry a few years back on the subject of 
conservation. The net result of these differ- 
ences was that I was regarded as a very bad 
character, indeed, one that, at the slightest 
opportunity, would throw the oil industry 
into chains, with myself doing the pull- 
ing. * * * I appointed committees of the 
industry throughout the country to consult 
with and advise the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator on any and all problems having to 
do with the place of oil in the war program, 
being careful to establish a fair balance as 
between small and large companies, and to 
have men who had the confidence and re- 
spect of their fellow oil men. Later, using 
the chairmen of the district committees as 
the nuclei, we organized the Petroleum In- 
dustry Council for National Defense—a name 
officially changed later to Petroleum Indus- 
try War Council. This council, by historic 
coincidence, held its first meeting in Wash- 
ington on the day after Pearl Harbor. It was 
thus our good fortune to be ready for war on 
the very day that war was declarer.” 

“The achievements of the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council,” he continued, “as well 
as those of the regional committees, have 
demonstrated, beyond dispute, that Govern- 
ment and industry can work together when 
the cards are played, face up on the table, in 
good will and mutual confidence.” 

And then, significantly, he said something 
which is fundamental to the successful Op- 
eration of the entire cooperative program: 

“The Office of Petroleum Coordinator does 
not take any major action, or adopt any 
major policy, without first submitting it to 
the industry representatives for their study 
and advice. As a matter of tact, in more 
cases than not, we hand our problems direct- 
ly to the industry and ask it to give us the 
answer. Although the final determination is 
and properly must be that of the Govern- 
ment, it is very seldom that a mutually 
satisfactory agreement is not reached. We 
have arguments now and then; good ones. 
There wouldn’t be any fun otherwise. The 
point I want to make is that we argue out 
our differences openly and frankly. When 
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it’s over, everybody understands one another 
and we go ahead with the job.” * * *® 
“But we know, all of us,” he said, “that there 
are long, hard, man-testing days before we 
shall hear the joyous running out of the 
cable in the blessed harbor of peace. As we 
face this, our period of trial by fire, I find 
comfort in my day-to-day first-hand knowl- 
edge that the oil industry is doing its part to 
hasten the victory—doing it patriotically, 
efficiently, unstintingly, indefatigably.” 

The petroleum industry is proud of the 
unigue relationship described by Secretary 
Ickes and for the generous compliment which 
he paid it in the Baltimore speech from which 
I have just so liberally quoted. 

The Petroleum In“ustry War Council has 
72 members. Thirty are members because 
they are chairmen of the Coordinator’s gen- 
eral or functional regional committees. 
Fourteen are members in their representative 
capacities as presidents of oil-trade associa- 
tions. The other 28 were selected either 
because of their widespread Oil interesis: 
or by reason of special fitness to serve on 
a national advisory body. The chairman 
was elected by the council—and to me fell 
the honor of being chosen to fill this im- 
portant position. I have, at least, one dis- 
tinction; namely, that I am not now nor 
have I ever been active in the operating end 
of the oil business, nor have I ever been in 
the employ of any oil company, large or 
small. Therefore, I have a sort of detached 
perspective and I have no competitive inter- 
est whatsoever with any man or company 
engaged in the oil business. 

The council meets in regular monthly ses- 
sion with representatives of the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator always present. It is 
privileged to discuss anything related to the 
oil business or to make any recommendation 
it deems proper about the patricipation of 
the industry or the units thereof in the war 
program. In some respects, by direction of 
the Coordinator, it acts functionally. It 
has standing committees corresponding to 
the main divisions of the industry—produc< 
tion, transportation, refining, marketing 
and natural gas, and natural gasoline—<cs 
well as standing committees on economics, 
conservation of products, protection of pe- 
troleum facilities, cost and price adjust- 
ment, and a technical advisory committee. 
Some of these standing committees have 
active subcommittees. Temporary commit- 
tees, such as one on synthetic rubber and 
one on pipe-line management, have been 
formed as need required. 

The subcommittee on product conserva- 
tion has promoted widely the use of the two 
slogans adopted by the council: “Oil is Am- 
munition—Use it Wisely” and “Care for Your 
Cars, for Your Country,” 

The committee on protection of petroleum 
facilities has a widespread regional commit- 
tee set-up to work in close cooperation with 
all interested Government agencies (such as 
War, Navy, Coast Guard, Office of Civilian 
Defense, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator) and to co- 
ordinate industry activitic r tl c 
of our facilities from sabot 
other destructive processes. 

The Committee on Economics y 
is making studies and reporting monthly on 
the statistical and economic position of the 
industry. A portion of its monthly report 
contains what is regarded in Government cir- 
cles as military “secret” information and 
therefore, its circulation is restricted to ap- 
proved Government agencies le remainc 
of the report is made public. Copies of it 
currently are made available to all Members 
of the Congress. 

The Committee on Syn i yber and 
its technical and economic subcommittees 
studied and reported on the rubber situatio1 
recommending to Government agencies con- 
cerned that every effort be made to conserve 
the stockpile of new and re 
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and that every possible available facility of the 
industry be put to work producing materials 
for eynthetic rubber. The work o” this com- 
mittee stimulated the adoption of the re- 
finery conversion program, and opened pos- 
sibilities for the production of additional! sup- 
plies of 100-octane, toluene, and “quickie” 
butadiene by the use of existing refinery 
equipment. Some of the conclusions of this 
committee’s Rubber Economics Subcommit- 
e, about ways and means of supplying rub- 
ber for passenger car usage, in principle, at 
least, found their way into the so-called 
Baruch Report to the President 
The industry was widely subjected at one 
ime the charge of attempts to monopolize 
the production of material for the manufac- 


ture of synthetic rubber to the exclusion of 
grain alcohol as a source of supply for buta- 
diene. The simple truth is that in the early 


of the 
Governme 
d developed a 


synthetic rubber program of 
only a few petroleum units 
formula and the “know- 


how” for making synthetic rubber, and even 
these units only had pilot plants and smail 
commercial units when the desperate need 
for rubber was first recognized. Because of 
this the agencies of Government charged 
with the responsibility for finding new 


sources of 


rubber quite naturally turned first 


pluees where the processes and the raw 
products for obtaining butadiene were known 
to be available 

he petroleum industry’s livelihood is in- 
extricably joined to the rubber-tired motor 
vehicle. The total market for synthetic 

ber under any circumstance is rela- 

“| nfinitesimal when compared with the 


market for gasoline. The industry's reliance 
for the huge quantities of 
it perforce must refine along with 
tion of all other products for both 
ilian uses was and is and will al- 
ways be superior any selfish interest it 
might have hed or does have in making and 
] diene and styrenes. From the 
very becinniny i now, the petroleum in- 
pe has been that the Government 
uld arrange to have made synthetic rub- 
every available thing under 
roleum, from grain alcohol, 
m weeds, asparagus or pea- 
its if it could be and the critical 
materials spare make rubber from whatever 
u you can or will, but make rubber! 
icil opposed the institution by the 
Government of any program for rationing 
of plentiful supply and 
re transportation facilities were available. 
of scrap rubber to be 
f med and used for recapping and 
Its insistence had something 
uguration by the President 
wind scrap rubber drive con- 
the direct sponsorship of the 
War Council. During 
e the manpower, facilities, 
industry were used to col- 
ze of scrap rubber re- 
I of the council, 


upon a market 
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still remains at 
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petroleum State chairman of whatever dif- 
f r be having, and he will help 
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you. I reported to the President a total col- 
lection by the petroleum industry of 454,155 
short tons. Rubber Reserve Company has 
advised me that as of October 31, 433,858 tons 
had actually been received at their stock piles. 
Let’s get the rest of it in quickly. 

It will be recalled that throughout the 
Grive the industry pledged the Government 
and the public that it would contribute 
eventy to the four national service organiza- 
tions—United Service Organizations, Army 
Relief, Navy Relief, and Red Cross—the dif- 
ference between the proceeds received from 
the sale of the scrap to Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany at $25 per ton over the penny a pound 
paid for rubber purchased, including the 
entire proceeds of all donated rubber. It is 
not expected that anyone will make any de- 
duction for expense of collection, handling, or 
shipping this rubber. Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany in all instances has given to the council 
and the industry the very finest cooperation, 
and it will later compile and make available 
to us a list of every oil unit from which it 
purchased rubber with the tonnage figure and 
the amount paid each unit for it. The coun- 
cil then expects to ask each oil unit that has 
sold its rubber collections to Rubber Reserve 
Company to send its check payable to “Petro- 
leum Industry War Council, Trustee, Presi- 
dent’s Rubber Drive.” Those checks will be 
banked as received, and finally the distribu- 
tion will be made in even portions to the four 
service organizations named. In the mean- 
time every seller is requested not to await 
our formal request but to send to the council 
the check as scon as payment has been 
received from Rubber Reserve Company. 

The scrap-cubber drive was a real achieve- 
ment by the men and women of this industry 
who made it so successful that the President 
was prompted to address me on July 22 the 
following letter: 

“Please accept my hearty congratulations 
on the success of the campaign for the collec- 
tion of scrap rubber. It is most gratifying to 
learn through your final report that the Na- 
tion’s stockpile has been increased by more 
than 400,000 tons and that the average con- 
tribution was almost 7 pounds for every man, 
woman, and child. 

“You and your associates have done a 
grand job and I want you to know that your 
Government appreciates the splendid results 
achieved. My heartfelt thanks to you and 
to all who worked with you.’ 

The Council has wrestled with the problems 
of transportartion—water-borne, pipe line, and 
rail—and cooperated with the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator in all matters related to the east 
coast transportation shortage. A very excel- 
lent record has been made by all concerned 
in the transportation by tank car of petro- 
leum products. Happily for everyone, au- 
thority now has been given by the War Pro- 
duction Board for the steel necessary to com- 
plete the 24-inch pipe line from its first au- 
thorized terminus in Illinois to the New York- 
Philadeiphia refinery areas. The Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator and our pipe-line 
committees deserve a special pat on the back 
for the accomplishment. We may also thank 
the War Production Board 

The Petroleum Coordinator and the indus- 
try for months have urged the necessity for 
constructing this big pipe line in its en- 
tirety but it has been fully recognized that 
the big line alone would not be suflicient 
to overcome the east coast shortage. Studies 
were made of all existing pipe lines to de- 
termine where second-hand pipe and equip- 
ment could be taken up and used for laying 
other lines to move crude oil or products 
eastward. Seven projects were recom- 
mended, involving the taking up and relay- 
ing °f existing lines. Through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the Coordinator's office and 
the Pipe Line Management Committee and 
its subcommittees, six of these projects now 
are well under way. Many pipe lines, too, 
have been reversed for obvious reasons. 
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These projects represent real sacrifices on the 
part of many oil companies and the cast may 
well run over $40,000,000. But these lines 
will result in the movement of many thou- 
sand barrels a day of additional oil to east 
coast war plants and civillan consumers. 
This is only one of many similar things that 
could be cited in illustration of the impor- 
tance of the work which the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator and the Council is per- 
forming. 

Production problems, particularly those re- 
lated to materials and supplies, have received 
much consideration by the council; likewise, 
numerous problems pertaining to marketing 
and refinery operations. The impact of the 
war on the industry and its financial hurts in 
one form or another have been discussed at 
every council meeting and discussions, par- 
ticipated in by representatives of Office of 
Price Administration, Office of Price Control, 
and the council, looking toward reimburse- 
ment of the industry or the units thereof 
affected, have frequently taken place. The 
petroleum industry is an army of large and 
small units. One job is to prevent financial 
casualties. Dead soldiers cannot fight. Crip- 
pled ones can only give limited service. 

The discovery of new pools of oil has not 
kept pace with the demand for crude oil. 
Drilling operations have been drastically cur- 
tained and many informed persons in both 
industry and Government circles fear that the 
draft on reserves will cripple the industry's 
ability to provide indefinitely the essential 
quantities of crude oi] required. Certainly @ 
situation does confront the industry that is 
fraught with danger and one which should 
be critically examined by those in authority. 
Having this in mind, the council, at its Oc- 
tober meeting, adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution recommending a substantial increase 
in crude oil prices and corresponding in- 
creases in the wholesale prices of refined prod- 
ucts and in the retail prices to the ultimate 
consumer. This decision rests with the Office 
of Price Administration. The resolution also 
included a recommendation that necessary 
production materials and supplies be made 
available. The final decision about this rests 
with the War Production Board. 

The finding of new reserves is becoming 
increasingly difficult and all proper incentives 
should be offered the wildcatter to explore. 
It is a historic fact in oildom that price regu- 
lates the tempo of the wildcatter’s drill, and 
the chairman of the council supports the 
aspiration of the industry expressed in the 
resolution mentioned. Compensatory prices 
should be allowed and adequate materials 
made available to all oil producers. 

Another problem vital to Government and 
industry alike is the shortage of qualified 
personnel—manpower we call it. The Army, 
the Navy, and the noncombatant Govern- 
ment agencies have drawn heavily on our in- 
dustry for engineers, chemists, and other 
technical men, specialists in transportation, 
et cetera. The industry is proud that it has 
had so many trained men to make available 
tc the Government. The geophysicist is 
ideally qualified for sound-detection work. 
A refinery chemist or an engineer is weil 
suited for work in chemical warfare and in 
other industries in the fields of synthetics, 
chemicals, and research. This being a mech- 
anized and chemical war, many such men 
have gone from our industry into active serv- 
ice. There is a limit, however, to the extent 
to which the industry should be depleted of 
its skilled manpower if it is to continue pro- 
ducing large quantities of 100-octane gaso- 
line, toluene, aviation lubricaits, materials 
for synthetic rubber, and many other critical- 
ly needed petroleum war products. Now that 
the use of tank cars is generally prohibited 
in less than 200-mile hauls so that the maxi- 
mum number of cars may be made available 
for transporting increased quantities of 
chemicals, vegetable oils, and petroleum to 
the east coast, there appears to have de- 
veloped also a shortage of qualified truck 








drivers to operate the big truck transport 
units on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 

There are so many things of interest to 
talk about that I have hardly known upon 
which to lay the most emphasis or where to 
stop. Many oil men are doing such a splendid 
job that one who knows them and knows, as 
I do, the sacrifices they are making, ought to 
mention them by name and outline their 
service record. But the list is too long and 
in the telling I might inadvertently omit 
names and thereby do injustice even to 
some of the most deserving. My caution also, 
in part, may be founded in one of Kin Hub- 
bard’s lines in his Sayings of Abe Martin— 
“Some people are so sensitive that they feel 
snubbed if an epidemic overlooks them.” 

General MacArthur is quoted as saying that 
“success in war depends upon men, not 
noney.” The rank and file of oil men of 
America have performed magnificently. But 
especial com_nendation is due those individ- 
uals who serve as members of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council and its committees and 
those who serve as members of the Coordina- 
tor’s five regional or district and other special 
Coordinator’s committees. These men who 
have been selected by governmental authority 
as representative of the industry are engaged 
in a sort of endurance contest which taxes 
the strength and vitality of every mother’s 
son of them. They deserve the respect and 
utmost. support of everyone engaged in the 
oil business. It’s no fun to spend long hours 
in travel and long hours in attendance upon 
nerve-wracking conferences and meetings. 
God grant that there be no casualties among 
these committeemen while their patriotic 
work is being done. 

The oil industry has its shoulder to the 
wheel helping to push the war machine to 
victory. Business as usual definitely must be 
forgotten for the duration. Profiteering must 
be eschewed, but the industry must be kept 
financially robust in order that it may do its 
job. There must not be any slackers in our 
ranls. No one should te guilty of trying to 
tear down the industry’s war machinery by 
the adoption of destructive criticism either 
publicly or privately. Under no circumstances 
must the industry be defeated in its patriotic 
work or purposes by selfishness or greed. The 
jo» is too big and too important, the stakes 
too high for petty jealousies, bickering, and 
equabbling among oil men over nonessentials. 
We in civilian life must match with generous 
service and patriotic sacrifice the heroism of 
those uniformed Americans who are baring 
their bodies to shot and shell, bomb and flame. 
In the name of all we cherish we must keep 
the home fires burning. 

Thi: talk would be incomplete and utterly 
lacking in appreciation if I did not pay a sin- 
cere tribute to the distinguished Secretary of 
the Interior and Petroleum Coordinator for 
War, Harold L. Ickes, to the Deputy Coordi- 
nator, Ralph K. Davies, and to all the able 
members of the official staff of the Office of 
Petroleum Cocrdinator for War. Those men 
are my friends and they are your friends, too, 
engaged in a common cause and undertaking. 
For each and every one of them I have enor- 
mous respect and admiration. They are doing 
a masterly job for their Government and for 
you 

The hardest thing on earth is writing an 
effective recommendation for someone you 
know well and like. One learns a great deal 
about men from association and much about 
things from actual knowledge of what goes 
on, As chairman of the council, as you may 
well imagine, I have had ample opportunity 
for close contact with Secretary Ickes, Deputy 
Davies, and many of the members of the 
Coordinator's staff. I know how they think 
and I know in general what they are doing. 
They are human beings and as such have no 
miraculous powers of divination. They are 
compelled to work long hours and to think 
and act in a hurry because continuity of pro- 
duction and transportation of oil are essen- 
tials in a war that employs so much power 





machinery, and because plans for our indus- 
try’s participation in this war must be def- 
inite in purpose and specific in application. 
They have little time for indecision or in- 
difference. 

I say to you what I have often said in meet- 
ings of the Petroleum Industry War Council 
and to many Washington officials and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, that the oil industry is 
mighty lucky that it fell into the hands of 
Harold L. Ickes during this war period. This 
is the same man whom we previously had 
regarded as our arch enemy. He is doing a 
grand job of it. And, too, it was a lucky day 
for us when Secretary Ickes picked Ralph 
Davies to be the Deputy Coordinator. He 
knows his business well and attends to it 
intelligently and ably almost 24 hours every 
day—and Sunday too. And the cooperative 
program also “went to town” when Secretary 
Ickes and Deputy Davies created a staff or- 
ganization of real specialists in oil. I doff 
my hat to all of them—and so should you. 

Now, a word about the American Petroleum 
Institute. Every effort is being made to 
streamline its acivities to a war-service pro- 
gram. Numerous members of its staff are 
engaged and will continue to engage in per- 
forming services for the Petroleum Industry 
War Council, and for various committees of 
the Coordinator and for various agencies of 
the Government. 

The Institute’s standardization work has 
fitted perfectly into the program of the 
War Production Board. Accident prevention 
is of supreme importance in the conservation 
of manpower and the A. P. I. accident pre- 
vention program has provided a solid foun- 
dation for intensive concentration on indus- 
trial safety in the vital oil industry. 
Through the framework of the Institute, fire 
prevention and fire-fighting technique has 
been developed. 

The Institute’s protection of petroleum fa- 
cilities activity and organization has been 
bodily taken over by the Council. The ccde 
for unfired pressure vessels, the refinery in- 
spection program, automotive survey, and 
other work of our refining division have been 
of help in the war-accelerated expansion of 
certain refinery facilities. 

The statistical service of the Institute has 
been freely available to all Government agen- 
cies, to the Council’s Committee on Eco- 
nomics, and to various coordinators’ commit- 
tees. The expert assistance in technical 
problems and advice in operational problems 
related to water and other forms of trans- 
portation has been sought by Government 
agencies and freely given. Problems related 
to automotive transportation have dovetailed 
with the continuing work of our automotive 
transportation committee. 

The Institute’s American Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee has functioned efficiently, 
as usual, on those problems related to taxa- 
tion and regulation which come within the 
scope of its activities. 

All the members of the staff of the Institute 
are fine, upstanding, able men, each a well- 
qualified specialist of his particular field of 
service. 

The impact of the war has touched many 
phases of the Institute’s activity. Adapting 
overnight a large national trade association 
like the Institute entirely to war work is not 
an easy task but the job is being accomplished 
as rapidly as it can be done and as best 
we know how. 

The best way to decide whether an apple 
is sweet or sour is to eat it. We in the 
petroleum industry are eating our apples. 
We have been compulsorily provided with 
standards of performance. Many things that 
we value highly are being subordinated to 
the military and economic needs of our coun- 
try, to new conceptions of efficiency. We are 
living through intoxicating, nerve-wracking 
moments. We are undergoing Spartan ex- 
ploits in self-denial in a period when every 
impulse is to mass unity, obedience, and sac- 
rifice, All of us are suffering financial dis- 
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So are you. 
There is 


turbances. I am—and it hurts. 
But we must grin and take it. 
nothing else we can do. 

We do not easily abolish the forms to 
which we are accustomed. sut the future 
security of our right to live as a free people 
has been challenged on one hand by a ruth- 
less tyrant who claims for himself and his 
people a superior “Kultur,” and on the other 
by a race which has cast off all the vestments 
which concealed their savagery. 

We are engaged in an all-out war testing 
whether this Nation, with all its rights and 
privileges for the individual, can survive. 
So, while we are exposed to dangers from 
without, we must submit to the application 
of many drastic rules and regulations that 
in time of peace we abhor and against which 
we would rebel in righteous indignation. We 
submit with some degree of cheerfulness, but 
altogether with patriotic passions that we 
may prevent convulsions of disunity withir 
our ranks. 

The right of our own industry to survive 
this war period and have restored to us 
thereafter our right to function as a free 
enterprise in the accustomed American way 
depends upon the degree of our unity and 
service, but it depends, too, upon our ability 
to provide and follow industrial leadership. 
Thus far we have met every test. 

For our industry we ask no special priv- 
lleges. We do hold that men are never 50 
apt to settle a question or problem rightly as 
when they are permitted to discuss it freely. 
Fortunately for us, this completely synchron- 
izes with the policy of the Petroleum Co- 
cordinator and his deputy. As for any other 
agency of the Government having to do with 
any part of our destiny, we ask that it be not 
deat to the voice of justice, and that it co- 
operate with us to prevent any impact of the 
war from crippling our efficiency or our abil- 
ity to do the job assigned to us. 

I reiterate here what I said in concluding 
my remarks at San Francisco 1 year ago, 
namely, “that the better we cooperate and 
serve now, the prouder we shall be of the 
job done; the more we shall be entitled to 
be released from Government controls, 
hampering restrictions, and every interfer- 
ence with the right of free enterprise to 
render its full service to the public weal. 
Thus shall we make our supreme contribu- 
tion toward preserving and perpetuating our 
great fundamental rights of representative 
political democracy, civil and religious’ lib- 
erty, and economic freedom.” 

Finally, I express the thought uppermost 
in my own mind when, with the change of 
only one word, I utter the prayer contained 
in the last verse of that stirring hymn of 
patriotism, America: 

“Our Father's God, to Thee 
Author of liberty 
To Thee we pray; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King!” 





Shortage of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I requested authorities of the De- 
partment of Commerce to send some one 
to east Texas to view in person the 
situation pertaining to our locality. At 
this point I wish to say for some 18 
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months I have diligently worked to assist 
our many machine-shop operators in 
east Texas to obtain subcontracts that 
they might actively participate in our 
war efiort, and thereby remain in busi- 
ness. As early as August 1941 a meeting 
of some of these machine-shop operators 
was held at Gladewater, Tex. I was 
privileged to address briefiy the meeting. 

Furthermore, for almost 12 months I 
have sought to focus attention on the 
very serious problem of the shortage of 
farm labor not oniy in east Texas, but 
in many farming areas. Prior to Jan- 
vary 12, 1942, I personally discussed this 
matter with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and from time to time I have sought to 
emphasize the danger along this line 
which threatens to embrace us. It is 
noticeable that at least five distinct areas 
were visited by the official who made the 
report which I am including in the Rec- 
orp. I have requested that other areas 
of east Texas be visited as soon as pos- 
sible. I herewith include in the REcorp 
a report of the visit by an authoritative 
cfficial of the Commerce Department. I 
believe the report in the main is not at 
variance with the facts: 

I shall now undertake to give you a report 
on my east Texas trip on Wednesday and 
Thursday, made at the suggestion of 
Congressman BreckwortTH and yourself. 

In company with Mr. William A, Wilson of 
the East Texas Chamber of Commerce, I 
visited Tyler, Henderson, Pittsburg, Gilmer, 
and Gladewater. I expect to visit Wills 
Point and several other more nearby east 
Texas communities within a few days, after 
which a report on these will also be made to 
vou. As you know, because of my previous 
arrangement to participate in the annual 
meeting of the League of Texas Municipali- 
ties which met here in Dailas on Thursday 
and Friday, in the interest of the Small 
Town Manual, it was necessary that I return 
from east Texas Thursday night, since the 
conferences on the smaller cities took place 
Friday forenoon. 

First, I wish to report on problems that ap- 


ply quite generally throughout the area 
sited and will follow this up with a few 
‘ks covering our discussions at each 





By far the number one problem is the in- 
creasing scarcity of farm labor due to the 
craft and voluntary enlistments and to the 
ion offered by Gulf shipbuilding plants 

defense and quasidefense work 
ing what appears to these people, 
customed as they are to small cash incomes, 
fantastic wages and requiring shorter hours 

The d farmers appear to be the hardest 
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hit, due probably to the fact that this type of 
farm labor must work 7 days a week, long 
hours and the wage scale is comparatively 
very low. Farm labor, however, of all kinds 
I been drained off to a point where not 
‘ the dairy farm owners, but the beef 
cattle people as well, are in some instances 
their herds at the present good 
I pric and going out of business. 
Prowse aiso complaining and it 
e> ion to say that unless some- 
done to correct this situation, at 
I Section of the country is 
i contribution to our war 
effort will be seriously lowered. I might add 
that because f the many Army camps in 
Ix na and Texas plus the influx of work- 
ers, incre he population, the problem 
of a sufficient supply of fresh milk and other 
Gairy product being threatened. Some 
relief, but certainly not sufficient in itself, is 
being obtained through the lowering of 
grade A requirements, the type of barn, 
eic. 





Complaint is also made of the small ma- 
chine shops not having been brought into the 
subcontracting picture in a fashion permit- 
ting the skilled worker to remain in his home 
location and of much higher wages in other 
sections, resulting in his leaving, plus the 
fact that the machine-shop owner was unable 
to secure those subcontracts. Obviously much 
of the harm is irreparable here, but it has 
been our observation that in many instances, 
at least, the skilled-labor situation—and this 
applies in a measure to unskilled as well—has 
not been well handled, since obviously the 
transplantation of woikers, skilled or un- 
skilled, white or black, results in vacant 
houses and shrunken business in one section 
and lack of housing and much higher cost of 
living all around in the so-called defense 
areas. In short, not infrequently the worker 
has probably been needlessly uprooted and in 
the end will find himself with little or no 
more money remaining in his pocket. 

East Texas, as you well know, is also an im- 
portant trucking section made up of small 
truck farmers and dehydration plants have 
already been set up in many localities and 
additional ones are projected. Dehydration is 
now being applied to such farm products as 
sweetpotatoes, tomatoes, spinach, rutabagas, 
onions, carrots, and cabbage. It is felt in 
east Texas that in some of these unnecessary 
discrimination is shown in favor of the prod- 
uce of other sections of the country, for ex- 
ample, onions. It is claimed that the Red 
Globe onions produced in Colorado and other 
Western States are being favored by our armed 
forces at the expense of Texas onions, even 
though at least in one instance a Colorado 
dehydrator, finding himself short of the local 
product, purchased a considerable quantity 
of Texas onions, dehydrated these in his 
western plant, and sold them to the Army. 

The dairy people also complain about their 
inability to obtain badly needed repair parts 
and equipment, for example, cooling equip- 
ment for their farms, and add that gas and 
tire rationing are other troubles. 

It might be appropriate at this juncture to 
stress the fact that east Texas generally is 
second to no other part of the country in its 
patriotism and loyalty to our war effort, and 
it is therefore distressing to find these people 
appearing to have good cause to complain 
about some of the things that are being 
done. They recognize that we must all make 
sacrifices and those they will cheerfully make, 
but there is a growing feeling that some of 
the directives emanating from Washington 
are not based on intelligent understanding of 
conditions on the ground. 

In all communities I found the gentleman 
with whom I spoke most sympathetic with 
the objectives of the cornerstone of our De- 
partment “to foster and promote private en- 
terprise and individual initiative.” 

Of course, any regulatory department such 
ag»the Office of Price Administration, War 
Manpower Commission, and rationing boards 
have a hard row to hoe, because they must 
of necessity directly affect each and every 
individual. 

As regards the Office of Price Administra- 
tion regulations, the report is general in 
east Texas that this department is getting 
ready to “crack down” on violators. Unques- 
tionably, this would be a mistake at this 
time except, of course, to where the viola- 
tion was serious and deliberate. If there is 
any general violation of Office of Price Admin- 
istration regulations, it is due to ignorance, 
corrected immediately upon 
being brought to the attention of the viola- 
tor. There has been a plethora of clinics, 
and merchants and others interested say 
what they now need is perhaps an individual 
investigator who would simply look over a 
merchant’s store and bring to his personal 
attention any evidences of his not living up 
to price ceiling and rationing requirements. 

There is no general complaint in this sec- 
tion that they have been discriminated 
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fense industries, and individual complaints 
in this respect are covered below. They 
stated that they believed politics in the loca- 
tion of plants and camps have in most cases 
bowed to the Army and Navy, and they 
recognize that this is as it should be 

I should like to add that the important 
east Texas lumber industry is flourishing. 





Address of Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah, on Thanks to Russia Month 
Inauguration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, November 17), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas], under the auspices 
of the Russian War Relief, Inc., at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
Thursday, November 19. The address 
was part of the Thanks to Russia Month 
inauguration program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be with you tonight. That 
is, as happy as one can be who is thoughtful 
of conditions in the world today and of the 
suffering that is going on by men, women, 
and children in all parts of this war-stricken 
world. Still, I am happy in knowing that 
there are thoughtful persons in this world 
who realize that the suffering of others, far 
removed from us, is of our concern. It is a 
noble concept indeed for us to realize at last 
that suifering anywhere is of concern to all— 
every where. 

My familiarity with Russia is from the 
East. I know the Russian people as I have 
seen them in the Orient. I know of the Jews 
among the Russian people who have found 
their way to that great place of salvation for 
them—Birobijan—in southern Siberia, across 
from Japanese-controlled Manchuria. I, too, 
knew the Russians who, after the Russo- 
Japanese War, remained in Japan. I knew 
the officer class who were held there, pris- 
oners, and I have wandered over Palestine 
with the scores and hundreds of the Rus- 
Sian pilgrims to the Holy Land. I1 have 
studied their devotion, their zeal, and I know 
their faith; great souls—every one of them. 

Some people talk about modern Russia as 
a godless land. Such people do not know 
Russia, nor do they know the hearts and the 
souls of the 180,000,000 people that make up 
that land. There is nothing godless about 
the souls of the millions of the Russian 
Army who have withstood the onrushes of 
the greatest warriors in the earth’s history, 
who have repelled these destroyers of civiliza- 
tion, and who have held back that tide of 
antidemocratic enthusiasm which threat- 
ened so long to engulf the whole world. 

There is nothing godless about the sacrifices 
of these people. They are fighting not only 
for their homeland, but for me and for you. 
They are fighting that our institutions may 
remain on the earth. They are protecting 
that which is our most glorious heritage— 
the institutions established by our founding 
fathers as a result of the American Revolu- 


against in the location of camps and de- | tion. Men who sacrifice as the Russians are 








sacrificing are not—end cannot—be godless 
For they show a faith in their devotion to 
a cause which represents the greatest pro- 
nouncements of the Master of Men when he 
said, that no one can do a greater thing than 
lay down his life for his friend 

I want to tell a couple of stories—stories 
which my Christian listeners and my Jewish 
hearers and my few Mohammedan listeners 
will probably not understand because the 
stories are told of heathens, aboriginal in- 
habitants of Siberia—those people whom the 
Russians in their advance over Siberia to the 
East, overcame as we overcame the Ameri- 
can Indian in our advance westward. Those 
aboriginal inhabitants whom we never 
learned very much about—men like the 
aborigines of Tasmania whom we know about 
only from reading in the Manchester Guar- 
dian that the colonists had killed the last 
one. 

I say we civilized people cannot under- 
stand these stories- J our meeting 
tonight reflects the philosophy of the stories 
and shows that, after all, we are pretty 
closely related to the fine old heathens of 
the past. 

These stories are told by a Russian Army 
officer who was found alone with one of the 
survivors of these aboriginal strange peop!e. 
They were wande:ing through the wilds and 
came to an old hut where they prepared 
themselves a meal and stayed the night. The 
next morning, on leaving, the aborigine 
asked for some salt, some matches, and a 
little bit of sugar. And he wrapped these 
things together in dry bark so that they 
would be protected from the weather. Then 
he put the package in a place where it would 
be easily seen in the hut and we left. “i 
wondered,” said the Russian officer, “What 
kind of heathen worship he was indulging 
in. I asked him why he did what he did. 
His reply was, “Someone will be wandering 
by here as you and I are. They'll be with- 
out matches, without salt, without sugar. 
They will find what we have left—and we may 
save their lives.” 

Strange heathen—indeed! 

On the Russian went, wandering for many 
more days. Finally they were overcome in 
the great open spaces by a tremendous 
storm. The Russian despaired of his life. 
He knew not how to withstand the blasts 
of the winter out in the open. The heathen 
aborigine immediately showed him how. He 
borrowed the Russian’s knife, started cutting 
twigs, branches of trees, and piling them in 
a great stack. As he put one branch on an- 
other, the storm sealed them together. “As 
soon as he had finished the stack he reached 
down and lifted it up from underneath and 
told me to crawl in. I got in, out of the 
storm, but he kept my kEnife and went on 
working. He cut another great stack, piled 
them a little bit more loosely than my stack. 
I lay there watching him, out in the weather, 
wondering what kind of a man he was to 
build a separate pile for himself and not 
crawl in by me. Soon he Gnishe ed his piling; 
then he came over and crawled in, close to 
me. I asked him why he did what he did. 
Ee said, ‘Oh, you wouldn’t understand. 
Probably, though, by morning I can explain it 
to you.’ 

“In the morning we got up and were ready 
to proceed on our way. I looked over and 
noticed the cther pile and I said, ‘Will you 
explain to me now what you did and why 
you did it?’ He said, ‘I still do not believe 
you can understand.’ Then he went over and 
shook the pile and hundreds of little birds 
flew out. Then I understood.” 

The souls of such heathens are in the world 
today. I, of course, would not ask persons 
who belonged to our splendid, efficient, cul- 
tured civilization to have hearts like this 
heathen. That would be too obvious. The 
world is at war. a time for ct: poy 
skulis and killing—but it’s a time, too, tos 
that the germs o7 pity are not killed. We are 
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of wer making has evolved to such a great 
extent that we can kill, kill them quicker 
than we ever could before in the world, still 
cther sciences have been moving forwerd, too. 
We can heal, with less medicine; we can do 
more good with less money. A little thought- 
fulness on our part goes further today than 
it ever did, because men are closer together. 
New medicines, new treatments, have brought 
their lifesaving benefits. 

That which is contributed today is in very 
deed not contributed in vain. This one fact 
should be borne in mind—that a great per- 
centage of all the men wounded who get to 
base hospitals are today saved as a result of 
our understanding of modern medicine. In 
the last war most | of such men died. Russia 
has done her part in this advancement. 

For 2 years now Russia has absorbed the 
major efforts cf our enemy. A year ago cur 
whole people stocd with breathless expect- 
ancy hoping that Moscow would not fall. 
Moscow did not fall. The heroic dead saved 
us then, gave us 1 more year to prepare—and 
that preparation has saved the life of many 
an American boy. 

But Russia had to hold the Germans and 
their associates for another full year. Then 
came Stalingrad—and what a stand! Whois 
there, within the range of my voice, now 
doubts the ability of human beings to give 
their lives for their friends? Who dcoubis 
now but that the Russian knows what he is 
doing? What a contrast between the fight- 
ing of the Russian today—the Russian freed 
man, the Russian who has had a faith of our 
American concept of liberty, the Russian who 
knows the worth of that concept, to the 
Russian who fought the Japanese in 1904 and 
1905? 

Then, not individual soldiers, men, an 
women fighting for their homeland, were cac- 
rificed, but a mob army was sent to ‘ts doom. 
There is a difference. 

It is that difference which I would stress 
tonight. The Russian War Relief campaign 
is going to succeed if its appeal reaches in- 
dividua's. It is you and I and Bill Jones and 
Pete Smith and Mary Brown who have to 
make this movement successful. It is the 
American citizen’s response—it is the re- 
sponse of the citizen who knows that the right 
to give is just as much one of the great free- 
doms as the right to aspire. the right to 
think, and the right to do as we see fit. 

Think how you Americans would feel if 
some Hitler or some Mussolini would say to 
you, “You cannot give to any cause. You 
must only donate your savings and your sur- 
plus to my cause.” You see there is, efter 
all, a democracy of giving as well as a democ- 
racy of living. We, of course, can never re- 
turn in full abundance, what Russia hes done 
for us. But we can do our best—and we can 
show our gratitude. And since men have 
given their lives for sentimental reasons, for 
these Russian dead have only known us 4s a 
representative—as a possible idea!—their 
Sacrifice therefor for us, was 
Let us make our sacrifice one of sentiment 
to be sure, but also when we send that which 
we give, let us be sure that it is carried by a 
messenger with healing in his wing: 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many of our soldier boys are 


prisoners in the hands of our enemies in 


sentimental. 
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the Far East and elsewhere. There are 
also many young Americans who enlisted 
in the services of our Allies and who are 
now prisoners of war. My attention has 
heen called to a requirement by the Post 
Office Department wherein a limitation 
has been placed upon the number of ar- 
ticles or parcels that may be 
these unfortunate men. The Post Office 
Department has decreed that these pris- 
cners are to have but one parcel every 2 
racnths. In the absence of a showing 
that this order is based upon necessity, it 
seems to be the height of bureaucratic 
unreasonableness to deny our own boys 
such small perSonal items as cigarettes, 
candy, and other necessities. 

In my district, Mr. Speaker, there are 
several hundred young men who have 
been captured by the Japs and are now 
prisoners of war. If they are to be de- 


sent to 


nied these necessities, I submit that we 
ere entitled to know the easons 
therefor. Likewise, I have constituents 


who are prisoners of war’in Germany: 
young men who gladly enlisted prior to 
Pearl Harbor and who have since ren- 

dered conspicuous service in the Allied 

Nations cause. They too, are being de- 
nied the right to receive the necessities 
nentioned above. 

The case of these forgotten 
much better stated by the editoria 
the Beloit Daily News of Nove 
1942, and I am pleased to include it in 
these remarks: 

THE FOR 

Parcels addressed by parents anc ends to 
Americans who are prisoners of war in er y 
hands are being returned from New Y¢ rk to 
the senders with instructions that before 
they can be Sachand the sender must ob- 
tain an export license from the American 
Government 

It did not require that parent 
cf those boys must obtain an ex 
before they could be sent overseas to f f 
their country and the anti-Axis world But 
if the vicissitudes of war made them prison- 
ers in enemy hands, their parents and friends 
must get an export license—after a lot ; 
red tape and delay—before a couple of doll 
worth of cigarettes and chocolate and bouil- 
lon cubes can be sent them 

That is bureaucracy at its miserable worst 
and it is cheap chi iseling besides. It is un- 
worthy a great nation and an injustice to 
soldiers who need very much the 
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things that parents and friends would send 
them to make their captivity more bearable; 
those boys whose food issue as prisoners is a 
bowl of potato soup at 11 a. m. and a fifth 
of a loaf of bread at 5 p. m. and v f they 
are to a must supplement these rat ; 
with food sent by the Red Cross and—if pos- 
sible— t y parents and friends 

The Gi vernment in Washirgton can send, 
and does send, billions of doll wortl 
lease-lend food to feed the people of 
and north Africa who would not figl nd 
cid not; but it obviously makes it as diffici 
as possible for the parents and the friends cf 
a soldier who did fight and had the ill 1 
to be made a prisoner to send those n er 
$2 worth of little things to supplement the 
prison rations they receive 

What silly, unworthy, cheap bus 
that? 

As if that were not bad er h, nov “es 
a new order from the Second Assistant Post- 
master General of the U1 i States k 
limits parcels to prisoners to one parcel every 
2 months, this to be sent only | he 1 of 


kin of the prisoner after 


been received from the ¢ 
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That is going to be splendid for the parents 
end friends of a hundred Janesville men in 
Japanese hands after fighting like heroes at 
Bataan with insufficient food and supplies. 

That is going to be splendid for the parents 
and friends of every American who happens 
to have been made a prisoner of the Germans. 

That is going to be fine and magnanimous 
treatment of the men themselves. Treat- 
ment like that is just splendid, all around. 

The Government of the United States and 
its Post Office Department apparently are de- 
termined to make Americans who are prison- 
ers of war in enemy hands the real forgotten 
men of this war. 


Fuel Oil Rationing in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, lowa, and Ne- 
braska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to the mayor of Lincoln, the Hon- 
orable Richard O. Johnson, for some val- 
uable data in connection with the prob- 
lem of fuel-oil rationing. 

He has served on a committee which 
has compiled a very worth-while report 
on this problem. I wish to extend my re- 
marks by including therein a portion of 
that report, to wit, the report of the spe- 
cial committee appointed by the mayor 
of Kansas City, which report is as fol- 
lows: 

OctToBer 30, 1942. 
i. Mayor JOHN B. GacE, 
Chairman, Special Fuel Committee. 

Dear Sim: As requested, the Special Fuel 
Committee has assembled and analyzed in- 
formation bearing on the adequacies of fuel 
supplies for a midwestern area embracing 
the greater parts of the States of Missouri, 
Eansas, Oklahoma, und Texas, and smaller 
parts of Iowa, Nebraska, and other States to 
the north for the following and next succeed- 
ing winters and on the eflect of orders or 
plans Gealing with the use of fuel oil in this 

The basic data on which our conclu- 

are founded and such explanatory ma- 

1 as is needed are included in the body 

the report attached hereto. Our main 

clusions on the basis of the information 
nbled are summarized as follows: 

Including no allowance for the extra 

n that may result from the conversion 

or boilers from oil or gas burning 

the cOal supply in this area 

43 will be less than the require- 

ore than 1,000,000 tons unless 

ire opened before the fall 


ities Service Gas Co. delivering gas 
, Oklahoma, and Kansas gas fields 
ir irea embracing parts of Mis- 
nd Oklahoma will fail by 

000 cubic feet of gas (the 

bout 1,300,000 tons of coal) to 

nd present cus- 

year end- 


qemana ol its 
443. For the 
deficiency will total 


00 cubic feet of gas (the 
of about 1,650,000 tons of coal). 

3. In the face of these shortages of coal and 
gas, fuel-oil consumers in this area are being 
encouraged by the Office of Petroleum Coor- 
cinator of the Interior Department to convert 


| their furnaces from oil burning to coal burn- 


ing, and fuel oil is being rationed to space- 
heating customers. This movement for con- 
version is being encouraged in spite of the 
shortage of manpower and the fact that 5 
man-hours of labor are required to transport 
and handle coal to 1 man-hour required for 
operations with oil. 

4. It is our understanding that the Office 
of Solid Fuels Coordinator believes that the 
fuel shortage in this area can be relieved by 
the shipment of southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky coal to the marketing area normally 
served by Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
coal. We are informed that there is no sur- 
plus of coal from Illinois-Kentucky mines 
and that it does not appéar likely that coal 
can be obtained from these mines to relieve 
the shortage here either this year or the next. 

5. It appears further that any delivery of 
coal from these Illinois-Kentucky mines, 
which are themselves near the area which is 
described as being short of oil, will have the 
effect of causing a cross haul of oil moving 
east against coal moving west. It is evident 
that this practice brings about an economic 
loss in manpower and equipment service and 
is deserving of such corrective measures as 
can be taken. We find that it requires about 
130,000 car-days to transport 1,000,000 tons of 
coal from the Illinois-Kentucky mines to 
areas normally served with Missouri, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma coals, as compared to 60,000 
car-days to transport the same tonnage of 
coal within this area—an avoidable loss of 
70,000 car-days per million tons of coal. 

In our opinion, these conclusions point to 
something less than the best possible utili- 
zation of all of our resources in the war 
effort. Unless this threatened fuel shortage 
is averted or tempered to the Nation’s aver- 
age, if the shortage develops to Nation-wide 
proportions the dislocations and impairments 
to productive capacity here will be felt all 
along the common front. Certainly relief 
from the situation which confronts this area 
should be sought; we recommend that such 
relief be sought by these means: 

First, that agencies controlling the produc- 
tion and distribution of fuel oil be asked to 
consider any and all plans which may pro- 
vide more fuel oil for this area for uses that 
will relieve the need for other fuel. One of 
the first steps in this direction should be the 
reappraisal of all present plans for convert- 
ing industries in this area from oil burning 
to coal burning. 

Second, that steps must be taken to pro- 
vide additional fuel supply capacity from ad- 
ditional coal mines in this area and by means 
of a new gas pipe line to developed gas fields 
to the extent that critical materials can be 
set aside for these projects 

Third, that consideration be sought for a 
revision of fuel-oil rationing and conversion 
plans in those cities and towns within a 
‘rucking distance radius of an operating 
refinery. 

The committee learned too late for inclu- 
sion in the body of the report that petroleum 
coke had been withdrawn from the fuel mar- 
ket effective October 10, 1942. It is estimated 
that this withdrawal will add an additional 
fuel demand for this area in 1943 equivalent 
to 200,000 tons of coal. Following then is a 
summary of the threatened fuel deficiency in 
1943 stated in terms of the coal equivalent 
for each type of fuel: 

Tons 
200, 000 
, 300, 000 
, 069, 000 


Petroleum coke, coal equivalent__. 
Gas, coal equivalent 


, 569, 000 
It should be emphasized again that this 
estimate makes no allowances for any defi- 
ciency that may result from fuel-oil ration- 
ing or from conversions from fuel oil to some 
other fuel. 
The committee wishes to thank the indus- 
tries in this area who furnished information 
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in response to questionnaires and the repre- 
sentatives of the fuel industries who gave 
their time to the collection of information 
for the report. 
Respectfully submitted. 

SPECIAL FUEL COMMITTEE, 

M. P. Hatcuer, Vice Chairman. 

C. M. Worparp, Secretary. 

L. P. CaLKIN. 

TuHos. C. CHEASLEY. 

H. H. Kuwn. 

C. H. WarRING. 


Criticizing the Conduct of the War 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pretty risky for a Member of Congress 
to criticize the conduct of the war for 
the simple reason that we do not have 
many of the vital facts. The Govern- 
ment is in full possession of the facts, 
but those facts are not given out, for the 
very obvious reason that any such infor- 
mation would be public property and the 
enemy would receive the benefit. 

For example, a full and complete re- 
port of the activities of the American 
forces in Alaska would benefit the Jap- 
anese and would do no good here except 
remove anxiety. While our men are 
fighting on the various fronts, it must be 
remembered that they too have some 
anxiety to satisfy, and the least the pub- 
li here at home can do is to buckle up 
for any news—good or bad. No amount 
of bad news would or should discourage 
a patriotic public. Good news likewise 
should not satisfy us that the war is 
about over. In either event, the public 
can afford to await its turn for news 
from the front. 

A wholly different picture would be 
presented if there were any facts to jus- 
tify the public in believing that our offi- 
cers were not to be trusted, or were 
grossly incompetent. There is no such 
belief abroad in the land. So far as the 
records of our war leaders are con- 
cerned—those whic’ have come to light— 
there can be nothing but praise for their 
valiant efforts. Even those cfficers who 
were supposed to have failed to exercise 
due diligence at Pearl Harbor are not to 
be condemned by the public until the 
facts are all known. The facts may 
prove that we were all too trusting of 
the honesty and integrity of the Jap- 
anese Government in its outward at- 
tempt to negotiate a peaceful under- 
standing. Enough facts are not now 
known to state that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment had no intention whatever of 
negotiatir.. « peaceful understanding 
with the United States, and that their 
only purpose was to take us by surprise. 

That we trusted the Japanese too 
much should not be blamed on one or 
two men, but we should all suffer the 
blame. In civilized governments it is 
the usual practice to ascribe honest pur- 
Poses to governments as well as to indi- 
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viduals. The fact that Japan was actu- 
ated with perfidy and dishonor at the 
very time she was asking for a peaceful 
solution of a difficuty will, in the final 
outcome of the conflict, be to our credit 
and to the everlasting disgrace of the 
Japanese Government. If any one thing 
will finally cause dismemberment and 
extinction of Japan, her action on De- 
cember 7, 1941, will bring that about. 


Labor in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address, Catholic University 
forum, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, Saturday, November 14, 1942, by 
Rt. Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph. D., LL. D., 
dean, School of Sccial Science, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
a 1. 


Any consideration of labor and the war 
will lead eventually to two basic questions: 

What must be produced? 

How can production be maximized? 

The answer to the first question will pro- 
vide the goals to be achieved by the Nation 
The answer to the second will indicate the 
means necessary to achieve these goals. 

Before there can be any intelligent disposi- 
tion of the labor forces of the country, there 
must be clear-cut objectives. Specifically 
the wartime needs of our Nation must not 
only be defined, but they must be arranged in 
order of their importance to the war effort 
This grading of the Nation’s needs cannot be 
outlined without some clear-cut meaning of 
the phrase “total war.” 

The expression “total war” is commonly 
associated with the attacks made on civilians 
or noncombatants. In past wars, by inter- 
national agreement, a distinction was made 
between the armed forces of a nation and the 
unarmed or civilian forces. Today that dis- 
tinction no longer exists in a military sense. 
Women and children are not much safer at 
home than their husbands and fathers at the 
front 

“Total war” is not limited, however, to mil- 
itary action. In modern warfare prcduction 
of war materials in large quantities plays 
such a dominant force in victory or defeat 
that when war breaks out every able-bodied 
person must stand ready to do his or her bit 
as a producer. In other words, the historical 
distinction between the armed forces and 
civilians is today unreal. Actually the en- 
tire population must unite for victory. If 
any distinction is to be made it can be be- 
tween those who bear arms and those who 
make them. Who is more important is an 
academic question which cannot be answered 
by a people involved in a modern war. 

Recognition of the full meaning of total 
war is vital when there is question of ar- 
ranging war needs in order of importance. 
Military needs as a whole cannot be given 
blanket priority over the needs of those who 
are unarmed, that is, those formerly called 
civilians. Assurance of an adequate flow 
of food, clothes, shelter, and services to the 
unarmed is a prerequisite to the placing of 
vital materials of war into the hands of the 
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armed forces. In summary, therefore, de- 
termining what kinds of war materials shall 
be produced is an extremely complicated 
probiem 

One observation can be made. Some peace- 
time needs are not going to be Satisfied. 
The siphoning off of millions of men from 
industry has created a void in the reservoir 
of manpower. To be sure women are enter- 
ing the war production industries at an un- 
precedented rate. In this connection, the 
caution should be clearly stated that mothers, 
in particular those with small children, 
should be the last to be admitted to gainful 
employment in war industrics, and adequate 
provision should be made for their offspring. 
In the spring of 1942 approximately 1,500,- 
0CO women were in war industries; by 
the end of this year there will be over 
4,000,000. Nevertheless, by the very definition 
of needs, even this splendid cooperation by 
the women of the Nation will not provide 
for the satisfaction of needs which are far 
down the ladder of war necessities. 

There is no foundation, in fact, for the as- 
sumpticn that scme war needs will not be 
Satisfied because the production power of 
the Nation is not adequate. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Soon after Pearl 
Harbor production goals were set and the plea 
made that the peopl: of the Nation cooper- 
ate to reach these objectives. The results 
were so great that the goals had to be raised 
substantially in less than the year which 
has elapsed since Pearl Harbor. Moreover, 
American war production as a whole, meas- 
ured in terms of ships, tanks, planes, and 
other war supplies, exceeds the combined 
total output of the Axis nations. No sister 
nation among the United Nations equals 
American production records. This is the 
answer of Americans who were told that 
production would beat the Axis; of people 
who are free; of people called upon to pro- 
duce on a voluntary basis. 

To be sure the determination of what 
should be produced and the achievement of 
record production of selected needs will not 
eliminate all the inconveniences of war. 
Americans are conserving gasoline and walk- 
ing in the rain to bus and trolley lines. They 
are conserving shipping space by not having 
that second cup of coffee. rhey are not 
being supplied with pianos because piano 
factories are making wooden gliders and pro- 
pellers. They are in some homes dispensing 
with maid service, because maid servants 
are becoming skilled packers of TNT. 
These sacrifices of peacetime necessities have 
been necessary because such needs are far 
down the ladder of wartime production objec- 
tives. By and large, Americans have given 
up these everyday goods and services with a 
shrug of the shoulder. Some, of course, 
grumbled aloud; others grumbled under their 


breath and voted against any person con- 


nected with Government. In a child-like 
manner they lashed out against the persons 
who were obliged to protect the Nation by 
guiding its productive power toward the 
highest rungs of the ladder of war needs. 
To sum up, what must be produced has 
been decided, and those goals are being 


reached to a degree that will surprise every- 
one. Basic to all explanations is the fact 
that a free people have been called upon 
to respond voluntarily to the needs for w 
preduction, and they are this call 
handsomely 

The progress made in war production 
should not be mistaken foi completed job 
Much more thinking and working is neces- 
sary to maximize production. Nevertheless, 
the wisdom of certain measures now being 
employed to promote the war effort is becom- 
ing apparent. Specifically, measures have 
been adopted which show clearly that the 
rights and privileges for which Americans 
are fighting are not luxuries to be put 
for the duration of the war. It was recog- 
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nized that production can be maximized 
only by preserving in the hearts of 
heritage of freedom 

Thus, one of the war agencies created to 
preserve the rights of free men w the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. Board was 
brought into being by Executive Order 9017 
oa January 12, 1942, on the basis of what 
amounted to a previous agreement between 
manazements and unions that the produc- 
tion of goods was not to be interrupted 
the duration. In effect, the parties had 
agreed to the request of the President of the 
United States that there was to be negotia- 
ticn, conciliation, and even arbitration, but 
that there were to be no strikes or lock-outs 
Organized American workers recognized the 
treachery of striking while the Nation is a 
war; the President of the United States recog- 
nized the injustice of depriving men of their 
rights to adjust grievances and to resist in- 
justices. Organized labor promised not to 
use its right to strike; the Government prom- 
ised that labor would be protected while 
foregoing this right. How well the plighted 
word has been kept by both managements 
and unions is shown by the record. On 
October 19 the National War Labor Board 
repcrted that all the time lost by strikes and 
lock-outs in September of this year amounted 
to but one-tenth of 1 percent of the total 
man-days worked. 

The principle of organization of the I-- 
tional War Labor Board is familiar to Catho- 
lics who have read the Encyclicals of Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, inasmuch as the 
Beard is tripartite in structure 


men their 


The 


four representatives of the public epre- 
sentatives of the employees, and epre- 
sentatives of the employers. These men 
constitute the Board proper. In addition to 
this Board, there are mediation also 
constituted on the tripartite cipl 





Finally, there are individual mé 


liators and 





referees who are utilized to adm he 
work of the Board in various 
capacities. 

The War Lakor Board has two basic func- 
tions. Its orizizal functicn was to settle dis- 
putes between employers and employees. if 
a dispute aro which threatened war pro- 
duction the first step was to send in a coOm- 
missioner of iciliation from art- 
ment cf Lal to iron out the ties 
If he was not completely succes dis- 
pute would he certified by the ( 





Labor to the National War 
After an analysis of the dispute by the ne 
case committee, the case would be assigned 


to either a mediation panel, a mediation 
officer, or a referee. In any event efforts would 
be exhausted in the attempt to bring the 


parties to the dispute to a mutually satis- 
y agreement 

f mediation f 
weuld then be sent to the Board proper 
along with a statement of finding: nd rec- 


ommendations The Board, with its repre- 








sentatives of the public, employer 
ployees, would discuss the problems involved 
and reach a decision by a ycte A majority 
cf the Board determines the decision, which 
is final and binding upon both jy 

The second function of the National War 
Labor Board is to assist the Director of Ect 
nomic Stahilization, ex-Justice Jar Byrne 
in preventing inflation. Thi bligation of 
the Board stems from Executive Ord 9250 
issued by the President on Octobsr 3, 1942 
Under the provisions of this Exex ore 
the Board is directed t ta} i 
certain salaries 

The procedures created by the War Lab 
Board to meet its obligations unc thi iti- 
inflation measure are. relativel: mp! 
Wage and =e salary 
granted an empik ! eign 
persons must be approve r To 
obtain approval certain net y 
be provided on a form av i y of 
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the one-hur 
hour offices 


forms are 


dred-odd offices of the wage-and- 
throughout the Nation. These 
then transmitted toe one of the 10 
regional offices where they are examined and 
acted upon. Approval or disapproval is final 
unless at least one or the other party peti- 
tions for a review. Reviews are made by 
tripartite mediation panels selected from the 
region. Should the decision of the panel 
not be acceptable to either party, the War 
Labor Board may be petitioned for review. 
The Board may accept or reject this petition, 
but action taken by the Board is final on 
such petitions. Moreover, any action taken 
various steps in this procedure are 
reviewable by the Board on its own motion. 
Finally, any wage cr salary increase which 
will become the basis of a petition for a 
change in price ceilings must be submitted 
to the Office of the Director of Economic 
Stabilization before becoming effective. 

The wage policy of the National War Labor 
Board is directed toward maintaining the 
standard of living of Americans at the same 
level as that which existed on January l, 
i941. To doso it has been necessary to com- 
pe nsate for increases in the cost of living 
by permitting equivalent increases in wages. 
Accordingly, inasmuch as the cost of living 
for the Nation as a whole rose by approxi- 
mately 15 percent between January 1, 1941, 
and May 15, 1942, the workers in any estab- 
lishment who have received wage in- 
15 percent from January 1, 1941, 
to the present time, may be granted wage and 
salary increases not to exceed 15 percent 

The cost of living basis, however, is but 
one aspect of the Board’s wage and salary 
policy. When patent inequities exist they 
are elimmated. For example, if workers in 
ctory as compared with those in a fac- 
across the street are doing substantially 
the same Kind of work but receive less pay, 
then the Board may find it necessary to elim- 
nate this difference to preserve morale and 
achieve maximum production 

Furthermore, wages which are 
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higher wages could lead only to reduced out- 
put. 

It is equally certain that ong attempt to 

lace workers in jobs and to keep them there 
by drafting them smacks teo much of Axis 
methods. Perhaps such crude methods may 
be an answer to the physical shortages of 
labor, but this solution overlooks the im- 
portant psychological fact that the willing- 
ness of the workers to cooperate may be re- 
duced. The net effect of this oversimplified 
method of handling manpower might well be 
a reduction in output. 

Perhaps the best refutation of any proposal 
to draft labor, at least for the present, is 
the unanimous recommendation against it 
made by the Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission, 
issued on November 10. The committee con- 
cluded its report by saying: “The committee 
has confidence that the voluntary and coop- 
erative efforts of the people: under strong 
leadership on the part of government, man- 
agement and labor, will provide the answer 
to this all-important war-manpower prob- 
lem.” 

Another proposal often made to assist the 
Manpower Commission is the lengthening of 
the hours of work. In its crudest form all 
hours of work are to be increased whether 
or not the work done by the employees is 
connected with the war effort. This posi- 
tion is a simple attempt to sabotage legis- 
lation designed to protect that section of 
American workers who are overworked and 
underpaid 

Basic to all suggestions to lengthening 
the hours of work are the questions of how 
many hours are being worked and what 
efiect can be expected from longer hours 
There is no figure which represents the av- 
erage hours worked per week in war indus- 
tries as such. Rather, ct may be stated 
that in the durable-goods industries which 
are predominantly producing war essen- 
tials, the average workweek is 45.2 hours. 
On the other hand, in the nondurable in- 
dustries the average hours per week are 39.9. 
The nondurable goods industries are produc- 
ing for the war ae a much smaller degree 
than the durable goods industries, although 
chemicais, explosives, rayon, and cotton 
goods included in the latter category 

afany of the proposals made to lengthen 

hours of work based upon the as- 
camtine that the 48-hour week is the 
est workweek. The 
re ee itself is 

increasing the to 48 per week 
ndurable t worth the 
risk of employee dissati ion and of the 
precedent for nullification legislation 
limiting hours additional 
factual information is needed to determine 
whether there is I possibility or the 
need to increase production. Output de- 
pends n on 
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quired for production, as well as for the 
armed forces by the end of 1943, such pro- 
posals as national minimum wage rates for 
farm workers are practically all that can be 
attempted. These, to be sure, will merely be 
in the nature of stopgaps 

In addition, other features of the whole 
question of manpower have not been con- 
sidered. There are, for example, the pro- 
posals of calling men back from the armed 
forces and of stopping further enlistments. 
These and many other proposals can be put 
into operation only when there are more 
authentic data than now exist regarding the 
manpower problem as a whole. We do not 
know what we shall be faced with 6 months 
from now, and the very lack of this knowl- 
edge makes detailed procedures at present 
unwise and perhaps even worse than useless. 

We shall plan day by day and shall con- 
tinue to plan, but we shall endeavor to meet 
each day and what it brings as prudently as 
possible. In this planning, informed public 
thinking will be the prime essential, and the 
Catholic University Forum and those in at- 
tendance will doubtless do their part in 
measuring up to this responsibility. 


Retirement of Civilian Panama Canal 


Builders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, S. 1481 is scheduled to come up 
in the House tomorrow. At this time I 
wish to extend in the Recorp the follow- 
ing three telegrams, one from Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Wood, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the sacrifices made by the pioneer 
builders of the Panama Canal, reading 
as follows: 

In behalf of S. 1481 when called up in the 
House November 24: This bil. corrects a long- 
standing injustice. It is simple equity. I 
earnestly and sincerely recommend its pas- 
sage. I will not be a beneficiary. Was in 
Panama 1905 to 1915 


One from the Honorable William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which organization as 
early as 1916 pointed out the inequity 
of the retirement acts. Mr. Green has 
sent to Members of the House the follow- 
ing telegram: 

1481 on floor next Tues- 
day. It corrects long-standing injustices and 
discriminations against civilians who built 
the Panama Canal. Has not and does not 
amend or make retroactive any retirement 
law. ias been advocated by American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention action since 1916, 
Benefits a comparatively few needy ex-em- 
ployees who receive no retirement pay 


One from the national legislative rep- 
resentatives of the railway labor organ- 
izations, reading as follows: 


The undersigned national legislative rep- 
resentatives, railway labor Organizations, most 
earnestly request you to support S. 1481, 
which will come before the House Tuesday, 
24th, for approval. We feel the civilian Pan- 
ama Canal builders should be rewarded as 


Please support S 
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were the Army and Navy officials. Your con- | 
sideration and support will be greatly ap- 
preciated, 

JOHN T. Corsett, B. L. E. 

W. D. Jounson, O. R. C. 

M. H. Miuuer, B. R. T. 

A. F. Stout, B. of M. W°E. 

D.C.Conr,B.ofR.S.of A. | 


An Army of Stateless and Palestinian 
Jews 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr.GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a talk recently made by 
me over the Atlantic network of station 
WWDC: 


My fellow Americans, I come to the radio 
tonight to make a plea for the four freedoms. 
I am making this plea becausse it has come 
to me that this whole history-making char- 
ter is threatened from a source that may 
seem to some complacent people too small 
to deserve notice. Yet it is a fact that a 
drop of water may begin the disintegration of 
a stone and that one small attack, unchal- 
lenged, can prove the undoing of the most 
noble resolution. 

The question of the right of the Jews in 
Palestine and the stateless refugee Jews to 
fight in their own units, under Allied com- 
mand against Hitler and against all the en- 
emies of the United Nations is a proposition 
which is fundamental in any pledge of 
world freedom. To me this is implicit in 
the four freedoms, whether it cover Jew, 
Pole, Dane, or Frenchman. To deny this 
right to one is to deny it to all 

Now what is it that we propose? 
this—that the United Nations 
offer of the 200,000 stateless and Palestinian 
Jews to organize themselves into an army 
to fight the Axis on all required battlefields. 

You would think that no people conceived 
in liberty could find any inconsistency here 
with any democratic charter, nor any pre- 
text upon which to deny this right 

Yet objections seem to be raised by Gen- 
tile and Jew alike. Pretexts pour in from 
some quarters to single out this one people 
as an exception to these fundamental rights 

I invite you to examine these objections. 
To me they are the familiar arguments of 
the appeasers the world over, They raise 
the cry that the British Government would | 
be put in an embarrassing position with 
the Arabs. 

There are those usual self-constituted mili- 
tary authorities who raise questions of mili- 
tary expediency, and question whether these 
Palestinian Jews could be welded into fighting 
units as quickly as our boys can. How, they | 
ask, could we get matériel across vast oceans 
to this proposed army? They would have us 
belicve that the available ships go faster and | 
more safely when they carry matériel plus our | 
own American soldiers than if they were 
carrying matériel alone to an existing Jewish 
army | 

Lastly, we are told that there is no longer 
need for separate Jewish units, because Jew- 
ish volunteers are now accepted into certain 
units of the British Army. I want you to no- 
tice the word “certain,” and I would also like 
you to notice that they neglect to mention 
the condition imposed upon these enlist- 
ments, namely, that only one Jew shall be 


Simply 
accept the 








necepted as a volunteer for every Arab who 
offers to enlist at the same time. 

Now, I should like to leave the question of 
military expediency to military men, except 
for a few observations, which are these: The 
proponents of the pian for a Jewish army and 
those opposed both agree that the FPales- 
tinian and Jewish potential totals from 
150,000 to 200,000 men, or about 8 to 10 divi- 
sions. That these men are begging to fight 
in the Allied cause, which in plain language 
means that they are invaluable potential re- 
inforcements to your sons and mine in the 
vital Near East. And they agree further that 
they would make good fighting men, sustained 
in this fight with superb morale. 

What those opposed to the Jewish army do 
not explain, however, is that the “certain” 
units into which these Jews are presently ac- 
cepted are labor battalions and that the un- 
willingness of Arabs to enlist cuts down the 
availables to a negligible few. 

The question of embarrassment to the 
Arabs, however, is not a question of purely 
military consideration. This is a question of 
morals versus expediency, statesmanship ver- 
Sus appeasement. 

There are those among us, and they are 
not all gentiles, who would have us soft- 
pedal this moral issue lest it bring embarrass- 
ment to the government of a great Ally. 
Forgetful of the military necessities of man- 
power at a time when we are preparing to 
draft boys just out of high school, they say— 
I quote: 

“It serves no useful purpose to continue at 
this time a campaign which not only em- 
barrasses the United Nations but can be dis- 
torted by the Axis and Arab world.” 

What, I ask, is the particular concern of 
these people? What is it they imply? 
That the Arabs are our friends? Surely they 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that at no time 
have the Arabs shown a desire to join the 
allied army, that on the contrary they have 
been openly indifferent to the allied cause 
when not downright pro-Axis. 

There is no such thing as a free Arab 
movement in this war unless anti-British 
Iraq remains strictly neutral, as does Egypt 
The Grand Mufti is in Berlin and there is 
no reason to believe that his followers are 
not in complete sympathy with him 

I ask then of my Jewish and gentile friends, 
Are these people to be preferred in the dis- 
tribution of the four freedoms over a people 
who clamor to spill their blood and to fight 
in cefense of their lives and ours? And if 
they are to be given such priority, by what 
devious interpretations of the Atlantic Char- 
ter is this so? 

Now, I am not one of those Americans who 
say that a terrible vengeance must be visited 
upon our enemies after the war. Or that 
they be denied a place at the peace table 
when the just claims of their unfortunate 
peoples are given a hearing. God grant that 
after the war all people may have land and 
the means to live upon that land in peac« 
and freedom. Yet, fellow Americans, were 
I to say to you that upon that day when we 
reestablish Germany in the brotherhood of 
peace-loving nations, we must do so at the 
expense of the Czechs or the Norwegians or 
the French—if I were to say to you that 
the day we receive Italy to the 
that we should leave the sm a : 
peoples of the Balkans, the Chetniks, the 
Albanians, and the Greeks waiting, hat in 
hand, outside in the corridor—I uld m: 
no more fantastic proposition, utter no more 
undemocratic pronouncement, create no 
more outrageous fiction than you hear in this 
claim. 

There are those people among us in whom 
appeasement has taken such hold that to de- 

















fend themselves of this repudiated stigma 
they pass it off as some new form of wily 
diplomacy. The disguise fools no one. Pla- 


cating a friend may be diplomacy—placating 
a potential enemy is appeasement, pure and 
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simple. And since there are many toc 
still explain appeasement as a necess 
vice while any potential enemy 
strong—what reason is now given for placat- 
ing the Arab? North Africa has fallen like 
an overripe plum into our hand Iraq is in 
Allied possession. Egypt that sat by cynical- 
ly in the best days of Rommel is miles away 
from any quick courtship by that general. 
Why then this coyness? Why then this dou- 
ble talk—this “tread softly” lest we offend 
the Arabs? 

Are the Arabs too short of living space? 
Is there so little room from Dakar to Persia 
and across into India for Arabs that tiny 
Palestine may not be left a sanctuary for 
the one global orphan, the one people who 
seem to have evoked the sadism of democra- 
cies and Fascist countries alike? 

More astonishing still are the proposals for 
liquidating the Jewish problem made r 
cently by a certain prominent publisher—an 
American of the Jewish faith. 

What does this self-ordained spo! 
living luxuriously in his ivory tower, offer 
his helpless people who are drowning in their 
own blood: (1) That the salvation of this 
harassed and footsore people lies in their re- 
maining the wandering Jew; (2) 
right to have a home may be all right for all 
the people of the world, but the only home a 
Jew may have is the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and (3) that so long as the Jew kecps his 
population down, he can expect nothing but 
loving kindness from his neighbors 

Now I imagine that these three points an- 
swer themselves For instance, 66,000,000 
Germans were certainly not in danger of 
being outnumbered by some 600,000 Jews, 
many of them so assimilated that even the 
Gestapo had difficulty distinguishing them 
from their Aryan neighbors. Yet we all know 
what gentle and warm treatment these people 
received at the hand of Hitler. And if Hitler 
be pointed out to us as an exceptional case, 
what about the great pogroms of the past in 
czarist 
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Russia, in Poland, in Rumania, and 
in other countries throughout the world 

As for keeping Palestine a holy land for 
Jew, Christian, and Mohammedan 
what has that to do with the need I 
pecple for a home and a refuge, especially 
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people denied this common g 
centuries of world-wide indignities and perse- 
cution. 

And for his last point, is not the answer 
that it is the moral right of all civilizaticn 
to make sure now, finally, that the wandering 
Jew be given a place to which he can retire 
from his wandering and setile down in peace 
and security in a homeland he can call his 


own. It is a simple truth that 


+ 
have its roots firmly planted in the land if 











it is to withstand the buffeting of all the 
winds that blow. It is time that 1 people 
realize that the essential diff € 
a welcome guest and an unwelcom uest hes 
in tl one factor—the possessicn of a h 
fina that the difference, not only in the 
attitude of tl whole world toward the Jew 
but also a wholesome change in the t : 
of the Jew toward himself depend 
truth 
I must 1 riousne 
sympathy t ie Pale n ¢ 
Je hat all such t ] - 
le utteranc fron eir more f 
lated c ligionis i u e t 
calls to mind tli 1 } e : 
disillusioned, “I can e care of 1 f 
emies, may God protect from my frier . 
Coming back to the essential point 
plea for a Jewish army, I reps 
this question there hinges the ¢ f 
the Atlantic Charter. Look back to the be- 
ginnings of the Nazis movement and you 
come first to the attack upon the Jew. As 
surely as Munich was a prelude to ¢ ~ 
try—the symptom of the world | caust was 
the Nazis attack upon th A So inter- 
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with the fate of all humanity. Did America 
enter the war—it was the signal] for a new 
wave of horror in the ghettos. Did the 
Royal Air Force bomb the Ruhr—a thousand 
new Jewish victims were dragged from the 
concentration camp and marked for slaugh- 
ter 
Now let me say this: A democratic princi- 
ple that does not hold for all peoples—the 
small as well as the great—the helpless as 
well as the strong—is not democratic nor is it 
a principle 
The leaders of our great crusade for hu- 
manit;, Delano Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill, have set their seals upon 
the four freedoms. They have proclaimed 
pefore the world and have dedicated their 
lives and the lives of all free people to the 
on that all men are entitled to free- 
mm from want, freedom from fear, freedom 
peech and freedom of religion 
In this great goal are included 21 nations 
! lt the whip of nazi-ism. They 
> been bonded together in a brotherhood 
courage 
houlder, and dedicated 
tory or the alternatives 
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HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 

GON 

REPRESENTATIVES 

23, 1942 
Mr.PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 

include the following editorial from the 
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Oregonian of Portland, Oreg., for Novem- 
ber 15, 1942: 


AN ANALYSIS 


To the Eprror: 

I analyze this election situation with its 
Republican gains quite differently than you 
do. I cannot feel that this vote expresses 
a protest against the administration’s han- 
dling of the war effort; a protest that is, 
which is demanding more constructive action. 
I think that in the face of the fact that this 
majority vote has reelected to the Congress 
isolationists like Hamilton Fisn, such analy- 
sis is ridiculous. 

I firmly believe that this victory for the 
Republicans comes as a tidal wave washed 
up from the bitter feeling of the isolationists 
which was developed before we entered the 
war and which continued in a smoldering 
state even after the aggressive action of 
Japan at Pearl Harbor forced us into the 
war. It was this same isolationist group 
who, after they recovered from the shock 
of Pearl Harbor and were able to crawl out 
from under the bed, began to blame every- 
ohe except themselves for our state of un- 
preparedness; Roosevelt was chiefly blamed, 
for their sullen hatred centers mostly around 
him, and this summer this brooding resent- 
ment of the isolationist was able to get a 
great deal of release by joining in on the 
violent criticism which was being voiced by 
the “typewriter strategists” because a second 
front had not been opened up 

All this violent criticism which assailed 
the administration this summer and fall, 
and which was climaxed by Willkie’s recent 
and decidedly political speech, helped in my 
opinion to flame into open blaze that smol- 
dering isolationist fire which spread like 
a disease from person to person—individ- 
uals harboring personal resentments such 
as hating to sacrifice, to give up luxuries 
or feeling that- it was a personal grievance 
that son or husband had to be taken— 
until it broke full force in this election. 

Mrs. A. K. LARSEN, 
Imbler, Oreg. 


President Roosevelt’s Proclamation Des- 
ignating Thanksgiving Day and New 
Year’s Day as Days of National Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent grantec 
by my colleagues, I desire to insert in the 
Recorp the inspiring and historic proc- 
lamation recently issued by President 
Roosevelt designating Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day as days of national 
prayer. 

Attention has recently been called to 
Switzerland as a miracle of answered 
prayer. One of the greatest miracles of 
the war is the preservation of Switzer- 
land as a free and independent nation in 
the midst of war-torn Europe. There is 
only one explanation of this miracle— 
God’s protecting care over the land in 
answer to faithful prayer. The rulers of 
Switzerland have not hesitated to re- 
peatedly declare their faith and trust in 
God’s almighty and protecting power. In 


IN 
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their latest official call to prayer, com- 
plete dependence upon God is expressed 
in every word and syllable of the call to 
repentance and prayer. It reads in part 
as follows: 

Let*us remember this word of the Holy 
Scriptures: “Except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” The 
Lord watches with our Army which stands 
sentry for our’ country. In the peace of 
liberty and order we have been able to sow 
our ficlds and the Lord has blessed their 
fruitfulness. 

Therefore, we appeal to you, the pecple of 
Switzerland, to spend the national day of 
repentance and prayer in quiet, reverent con- 
centration; and not to desecrate the quiet- 
ness of this day by pleasure seeking and 
noisy entertainment. Give honor to God as 
a free and praying nation, and give thanks 
for the protection which we enjoy as a free 
gift from our Almighty Father’s hand. Let 
us ask Him to watch over our country in the 
future with His might and strength. 


Needless to say, the people of Switzer- 
land do not limit their prayers to the 
special “Day of Prayer” called by the 
Government. We may be certain that 
they are earnestly beseeching God’s help 
and protection daily. It is significant 
that while Christianity is decadent in 
most of the continental countries of 
Europe, the fires of Christian faith and 
zeal are burning more brightly than ever 
in Switzerland. 

We in America should also give heed 
to God’s promise to Solomon: 

If my people, which are called by My name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek 
My face, and turn from their wicked ways, 
then will I hear from Heaven, and will for- 
give their sin, and will hea] their land (II 
Chronicles, 7; 14). 


The timely proclamation issued by 
President Roosevelt reads as follows: 
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PROCLAMATION 


DAYS OF PRAYER: THANKSGIVING DAY 
YEAR'S DAY 
the President of the 

America) 


A prociamation 


AND NEW 


(By United States of 


“It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord.” Across the uncertain ways of 
space and time our hearts echo those words, 
for the days are with us again when, at the 
gathering of the harvest, we solemn'y express 
our dependence upon Almighty God. 

The final months of this year, now almost 
spent, find our Republic and the nations 
joined with it waging a battle on many fronts 
for the preservation of liberty. 

In giving thanks for the greatest harvest 
in the history of our Nation, we who plant 
and reap can well resolve that in the year 
to come we will do all in our power to pass 
that milestone; for by our labors in the fields 
we can share some part of the sacrifice with 
our brothers and sons who wear the uniform 
of the United States. 

t is fitting that we recall now the reverent 
words of George Washington: 

“Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep the United States in Thy 
holy protection,” and that every American 
in his own way lift his voice to Heaven. 

I recommend that all of us bear in mind 
this great Psalm: 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside the still waters, 

“He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: For 
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thou art with me; 
they comfort me. 

“Phou preparest a tabie before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.” 

Insvired with faith and courage by these 
words, let us turn again to the work that 
confronts us in this time of national emer- 
gency; in the armed services and the mer- 
chant marine; in factories and offices; on 
farms and in the mines; on highways, railways 
and airways; in other places of public service 
to the Nation; and in our homes: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, Pranklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby invite 
the attention of the people to the joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved Detember 26, 
1941, which designates the fourth Thursday 
in November of each year as Thanksgiving 
Day; and I request that both Thanksgiving 
Day, November 26, 1942, and New Year's Day, 
January 1, 1943, be observed in prayer, pub- 
licly and privately. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 11th 
day of November, in the year of our Lord 
1942, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and sixty- 
seventh. 

| SEAL | FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Py the President: 


thy rod and thy staff 


CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 





Amendment of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the fcllowing letter: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 9, 1942. 
Representative Ricu, of Pennsylvania, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: 1. I have read in the 
press wherein you have suggested the wisdom 
of amendments to the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act; also your considering the repeal of 
the 40-hour week. 

2. Surely you will acknowledge that labor 
has not made its contribution to the war pro- 
gram in sacrifices that are in even the slight- 
est degree comparable to those of manage- 
ment. Talk of excessive profits or profiteer- 
ing certainly can be cast at the feet of labor 
If there is any question from that viewpoint, 
ask any manufacturer who has a prime con- 
tract to show you his pay-roll record as of to- 
day compared with that of a year ago. 

3. In regard to the Wagner Act, no doubt, 
the Lewis ‘ncident regarding the captive coal 
miners’ strike should give you a good idea of 
what industry i. up against in its negotia- 
tions with labor. Recent Gallup polls will 
show that the vote of the public is approxi- 
mately 3 to 1 against closed union shops. 

4. You, no doubt, have read in the press of 
the Bioff and Browne racketeering in the 
movie industry, Umbrella Mike in Chicago, 
the recent Nick incident in St. Louis in the 
movie industry, and also in St. Louis the 





Jenkins, Houlihan, and others in the Hod- 
carriers’ Union. On November 24, 1941, 8,000 
machinists went out on a strike in this city, 
due to a jurisdictional dispute. This held up 
many orders for the defense program. 

5. Every day mention is made in the press 
of the defense program being delayed because 
of unauthorized strikes, strikes that are 
called by the leaders rather than by a secret 
vote fairly held by all the workmen in a plant. 

6. Recently before the Senate Defense 
Committee, under oath, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations stated that the 
American Federation of Labor were racketeers, 
and before that same committee, under oath, 
the American Federation of Labor called the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations “rack- 
eteers.” 

7. When Hillman recently appeared before 
the Senate Committee for the purpose of 
defending his decision of his refusal to give 
a contract to the Currier Lumber Co., 
he advanced the reason that he was afraid 
of labor strife; that is, violence. In other 
words, he was acknowledging that unionism 
cannot exist without terrorism. 

8. Here in St. Louis, because of the scandal 
of the hodcarriers’ union, some of the mem- 
bers made a request to the prosecuting at- 
torney that he call a meeting, where the 
members could express themselves freely and 
be assured of protection. The members had 
been specifically warned by their officers not 
to hold such a meeting. Certainly this is 
again an open acknowledgment that many 
members are forced to join unions as a result 
of coercion and intimidation. 

9. If you will analyze unicnism to its log- 
ical conclusion, you will find that it exists 
because of terrorism. 

10. Industry asks no favors—all it wants 
is a square deal. The Wagner Act is not 
fair to management; neither have the rulings 
of the labor board in the past been on an 
unbiased basis. Edwin S. Smith, a recent 
member of the Labor Board, is now a Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations organizer, 
according to photographic snaps featured in 
the November 22 newspapers, showing Philip 
Murray welcoming Smith as such. 

11. Has not the time arrived for a change 
in the Wagner Act? The Lewis incident, the 
necessity of the Government to take action 
in the Kearny shipyard, also in the Bendix 
plant, must surely have brought home to ycu 
what our own Government is up against 
when unionism is involved. Imagine, if you 
will, what are the conditions when industry 
is involved, which does not have the pro- 
tective influence that the Government can 
throw about itself! 

12. You must acknowledge that our na- 
tional Constitution gives an individual the 
right to work where he wishes, and for whom 
he wishes—he has a right to make a living 
for hirnself and his family. I hope therefore 
you will see the wisdom of encouraging legis- 
lation that is fair to the workman, fair to 
the public, fair to capital, and fair to 
industry. 


13. There are two fundamental rights 
given to every individual, namely: 

(a) The divine right to live 

(b) The constitutional right to work 


where he wishes and for whom he wishes. 

I believe you will agree that the two above 
rights should not be abridged 

14. I am sure ycur investigation will dis- 
close the scundness of the following: 

(a) To permit a closed-shop contract is un- 
American. 

(b) Jurisdictional disputes 
lawed 

(c) Strikes should not be called unless at 
least a majority of all employees have voted 
as to whether they are in favor of a strike, 
and such ballot should be secret, and the 
election should be impartially held. 

(ad) There should be a 30-day cocling-off 
period prior to a strike. 


should be out- 
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(e) Pickets should be limited to employees 
of the particular plant concerned 

(f) Unions should be incorporated or 
otherwise be forced to accept legal and 
financial responsibility. 

(g) It should be unlawful to organize mobs, 
to spread false propaganda, call mass meet- 
ings or importune individuals or the pur- 
pose of making a mass demonstration with 
the intent of forcing factories to shut down 
or compelling willing workers to give up their 
jobs. 

(h) Any coercion ocr intimidation at any 
time, anywhere, by anyone, should be un- 
lawful. 

(i) Both employer and employee should be 
given the right to request an election, 

(j) Assessments or donations for political 
purposes, by unions, should be prohibited. 

(k) It shouid be insisted upon that officers 
and agents of a union be American citizens 
without a criminal record. 

(1) The principle of the right to 
should be recognized—also the right to work 
without molestation. 

(m) The sympathetic strike should bh out- 
lawed. 

(n) The practice of roving bands, who, by 
mass pressure, coerce or intimidate either 
major or minority groups, should be 
lawed. 

(o) If at any time the number of employees 
in a plant equals 50 percent of the number 
existing at the time the strike is called, it 
should be unlawful to picket such a plant 
or state that a strike exists. 

(p) It should be unlawful to interfere with 
a company not only in receiving interstate 
shipments, but also in making interstate 
shipments. 

(q) No organizer, officer, or member of any 
union, whether Iccal or national, shall so- 
licit, accept, or make membership in any labor 
union contingent upon the purchase of any 
Service or supplies of any kind whatsoever 
from any organizer, officer, or member of any 
union whereby such organizer, officer, or 

aember shall profit financially because of 
the sale of supplies or personal service 

{r) Take away from the Labor Board the 
right to file their charges and then sit as 
judge and jury on their charge: 

(s) Give to the employer the right of free 
speech, which has today been practically 
eliminated by the rulings of the Labor Board 
through the Wagner Act 

(t) Violation of agreement cn the part of 
the union should be considered as an inter- 
ference with the free flow of interstate com- 
merce. 

(u) Compel an annual accounting by 
unions to all of its members, after a certified 
audit, of all receipts and disbursements, 
specifying source from which funds were re- 
ceived, and to whom and for what purpose 
they were disbursed 

(v) There should be a limit on initiation 
fees. 

(w) Give union members an opportunity 
to definitely exercise self-government for the 
purpose of protecting themselves against 
racketeers, professional labor agitators, com- 
munists, and the like 

(x) It should be unlawful to strike against 
Government. 

(y) It should be unlawful to inflict hard- 
ships upon a community by shutting off serv- 
ice that is vital to public health and wel- 
fare. 

(z) It should be unlawful to inflict 
nomic damage upon an innocent third party 
(aa) It should be considered re nt 
trade to force an employer not to do business 
with some other employer, or in other words, 

create a secondary boycett 
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(bb) It should be unlawful to picket a 
worker’s home or to make threats to any of 
his family. 

(cc) It should be unlawful to obstruct ac- 
cess to or egress from p! ( to stop 
deliveries to, or shipments from a plant. 
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15. Section 3 of the British Disputes and 
‘Trade Union Act is well worthy of your study. 
Copy is attached. 

16. It is not my desire to take away from 
the union the right to strike, but I do think 
they have carried strikes to exceSs and the 
time has arrived to curb same so as to be fair 
to the public, the workman, capital, and man- 
agement. 

17. I thought you would be interested in 
the suggestions I have made. I would ap- 
preciate hearing from you. 


Mr. Speaker, the man who wrote me 
stated I could use his Ietter and that he 
had no desire for any publicity, so I cut 
his name from same. 


Doing a Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial appearing in the November issue 
of the Marine News, entitled “Doing a 
Job.” The editorial is in appreciation of 
the excellent work done by the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Admin- 
istration. This editorial follows: 

DOING A JOB 

Yes, they are carrying out the orders of the 
Commander in Chief, they are getting ships 
completed faster and faster, and in ever- 
increasing numbers, they are training the 
thousands of licensed and unlicensed per- 
sonnel that will be needed to man the new 
ships as they come from the builders, and 
they are directing the movement of the 
available ships in a way that best serves the 
war efforts, and in a manner that commands 
the admiration of all but a few, who do not 
get just what they want. 

The United States Maritime Commission- 
ers, and the War Shipping Administrators 
have no small job to handle hey are direct- 
ing the wide ramifications of shipbuilding 
and ship operation upon which depends to a 
very marked degree our ability to defeat the 

and win the lasting peace we all 
within a time limit and a cost that 
ve the whole world bled white and 
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ships, yet even labor sometimes kicks, and 
labor leaders sometimes rave. 

The report from Washington that the 
ship construction program would undoubt- 
edly be the only one to reach the production 
goal set by the President for 1942, means 
that the direction and supervision of the 
Maritime Commission has been of the 
highest order, has accomplished results. 

No matter how loud the cry, nor how long 
the protest is kept up, “Jerry” Land, Howard 
Vickery, Ed Macauley, Tom Woodward, John 
Carmody, Lewis Douglas, and their associates 
and assistants can hold their heads high, can 
disregard the hue and cry, and be assured 
that America does appreciate their labor, 
their accomplishments, their foresight, and 
their devotion to duty, and long after those 
who are complaining are forgotten, America 
and Americans will still be praising the Com- 
mission’s accomplishments. 


Cotton Is Greatly Helping United Nations 
To Win the War, and Cotton Can Be 
Vital Factor in Winning the Peace if 
Proper Steps Are Taken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
statement emphasizing the important 
contribution that cotton is making to the 
conduct of the war, and the vast possibili- 
ties that cotton has in winning the peace, 
was made by Hon. Burris C. Jackson, of 
Hillsboro, Tex., chairman of the State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas, an or- 
ganization embracing all branches of the 
cotton industry and allied interests in 
that greatest of all cotton-growing States. 

Mr. Jackson is chairman of the com- 
mittee on production and consumption of 
the American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, and he is a director and member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Cotton Council of America. 

I will insert a condensed summary of 
what Mr. Jackson had to say on this im- 
portant subject at the conclusion of 
these remarks with the hope that it will 
be given consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, my Service on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House places 
me in a position to gain first-hand 
knowledge of the cotton situation. Iam 
convinced that the Congress as a whole 
is not aware of the tremendous impor- 
tance of cotton and cotton products to 
the waging of this global war by our 
Nation and her Allies. 

Cotton is the most important fiber 
known to man. It is used in some form 
by all nations. This commodity has a 
part to play in war and in peace that 
involves all the peoples of the world. 

Long before the last cotton-planting 
season Mr. Jackson and others from the 
Cotton Belt were pleading with the Con- 
gress and the Department of Agriculture 
to take whatever steps were necessary to 
insure an adequate supply of cotton to 
meet war needs and world requirements 
after the war. 
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The proposal that cotton be given a 
voice at the peace table will likely gain 
in favor as cotton’s vital role and poten- 
tial power is understood by the people. 

The adoption of a charter for cotton 
by the American Cotton Industry last 
summer, based on the Atlantic Charter, 
was the initial step in securing proper 
consideration for that great commodity 
at war’s end. 

The condensed statement mentioned 
above follows: 


The United Nations are depending heavily 
upon cotton to help win the present world 
conflict. Cotton is a critical war material. 
Cotton and cotton products are fighting on 
every front. 

Cotton also has a great stake in this war. 
The future of American cotton is tied up 
with the future of democracy. 

Cotton is one of the most vital of all ma- 
terials in waging total war. Cotton helps 
furnish food, feed, fiber, and munitions, the 
lack of any one of which could seriously crip- 
ple or even cause the war to be lost. 

Not only business, but production as usual, 
should be a thing of the past. Far-reaching 
economic changes are taking place almost 
daily. 

Cotton is not only greatly aiding the all- 
out war effort, but cotton has tremendous 
power in making the peace that follows. 

Whether this power will be properly used 
largely depends upon those who sit at the 
peace table. The essential contribution that 
cotton and the more than 25,000,000 Amer- 
ican citizens connected with it are making 
to the war effort at home and abroad, justi- 
fies cotton demanding a voice in the treaties 
and the agreements to be reached at the con- 
clusion of this war. 

The peacetime economy of every Nation on 
the earth will be completely disorganized 
after this war. Cotton can play a most im- 
portant role in rebuilding the world. 

When this war is over the world will be 
cotton hungry. The American cotton grower 
should be in a position to satisfy that hunger. 

Action must be taken now for cotton to 
continue to exert its full influence in helping 
win this war and in winning the peace to 
come. The first step is an ample supply of 
cotton to meet present and potential de- 
mands, both as to quantity and quality. 

Despite the fact that we face a shortage of 
nearly all the products of cotton, we are now 
producing cotton in this country at far be- 
low capacity. 

When this shortage becomes more acute 
there are only two ways in which we can re- 
plenish the supplies. First, would be to im- 
port cotton. The objections to this are over- 
whelming. Second, would be to produce 
sufficient cotton in this country. That is the 
soundest course to pursue for cotton to help 
this Nation and our Allies to win both the 
war and the peace. 

The hour is growing late to put this policy 
in force. 


Gasoline Allotments to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, what do 
you suppose would happen to our war 
production if the War Production Board 
should issue an order to the effect that 
war plants should after December 1 re- 
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ceive only 50 percent of the power and 
fuel which they have been using? What 
do you suppose would happen to our ar- 
mies fighting so valiantly at Guadalcanal 
and in north Africa if an order should 
be issued by the War Department that 
ammunition would be furnished for only 
half of the rifles and that Army rations 
would be cut in half? What would hap- 
pen to our railway transportation sys- 
tem if orders should go out cutting down 
the amount of fuel consumed by 50 per- 
cent? How long would it take us to lose 
the war if orders as foolish as those 
should be issued? 

Yet, in another field just as important 
that very thing is being done. Farmers 
of this country are being told that they 
must produce in 1943 an even larger 
amount of food and fiber than was pro- 
duced in the record-breaking year of 
1942. Yet, farm operators by the hun- 
dreds of thousands are receiving gasoline 
ration allotments for farm trucks used 
solely in farm production which on the 
average are abcut 50 percent below what 
they actual. an. necessarily consumed 
this year. Unlc.s some action to correct 
this situation is taken immediately this 
country is going to be confronted with a 
food shortage which will not only mean 
appalling distress among our civilian 
population but will seriously affect the 
supplies needed for our armed forces and 
our Allies, 





Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FOR Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp a news item from the 
Washington Evening Star, under cate of 
November 16, 1942, titled “Legion Head 
Calls Bridges’ Talk at Harvard ‘Slap at 


999. 


Uniform’ ”: 


INDIANAPOLIS, November 16.—Roane War- 
ing, national commander of the American 
Legion, said today the action of Harvard 
University in permitting Harry Bridges, west- 
coast labor leader, to speak at Armistice Day 
services last Wednesday was a slap in the 
face of every man who wears the uniform of 
America in this war. 

Commander Waring spoke at a luncheon 
given for department commanders and adju- 
tants assembled here for their annual meet- 
ing. Bridges, an Australian, is appealing an 
order for deportation as a Communist. 

Commander Waring, asserting it is the 
Legion’s job to preserve free American in- 
stitutions after the war, declared: 

“It is difficult to believe that on the twenty- 
fourth auniversary of Armistice Day on No- 
vember 11, just 5 days ago, Harvard Uni- 
versity permitted Harry Bridges, the west- 
coast alien, now under order of deportation 
as a Communist, to speak at Armistice Day 
exercises in Emerson Hall. 

“Such action by Harvard University is a 
slap in the face of every man who wears the 
uniform of America in this war. 

“Our fighting men are bleeding : 
in all parts of the world in defense 


nd dying 
of our 








flag and what it stands for. Yet here at 
home a sc-called institution of learning 
openly collaborates with a known enemy of 
our flag. And it had the rotten taste to make 
its ignoble obeisance to this exponent of 
alien ideology on a day sacred to our hero 
dead.” 


I certainly do agree with National 
ican Legion, and I certainly do believe 
that it is no credit to Harvard University 
to have as their speaker on the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of Armistice Day the 
west-coast alien, Harry Bridges, who is 
now under order of deportation. Of 
course, when you begin to talk about 
Harry Bridges, there will be those who are 
for changing our American form of gov- 
ernment who will scream, “Red baiting,” 
and that we are fighting Russia. Of 
course, this same group will carry this all 
through their propaganda line, and be- 
lieve you me, they have plenty of money 
with which to do this and to misinform 
the American public. 

I think it is entirely proper at this time 
that we put a few facts in this Recor 
The record will show that the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice 
have been asked many times to place the 
charge of perjury against Harry Bridges. 
Why have they never complied with this 
request? This matter of perjury comes 
from Bridges’ execution, under oath, of 
three documents, all pertaining to his 
marriage, and all pertaining to moral tur- 
vitude, and certainly is material to 
Bridges being admitted as a citizen. 
There are some 29 different provisions 
that would keep Harry Bridges from be- 
coming a citizen under these conditions 
and would deport him. 

I want it noted here and now, that a 
former Congressman, Arthur Anderson of 
Missouri, and also a former district attor- 
ney of St. Louis, placed in this Recorp 
information that Mr. Anderson stated 
would sustain a charge of conspiracy to 
murder. There is no use fooling each 
other here, because every man and every 
woman in this House knows that Harry 
Bridges has had the protection of Madam 
Perkins when she had charge of the Im- 
migration Department, and since its 
transfer, both Attorneys General have 
been very reluctant to press the charges 
against Bridges. I believe the only reason 
that this deportation order was placed 
against Bridges was because I was calling 
for a congressional investigation of the 
handling of the whole Bridges matter. 
There was a great deal of stalling and 
wasting of time, but it was finally found 
that if this matter came before the Rules 
Co.nmittee, the Rules Committee would 
have sustained me. Therefore, the Attor- 
ney General accepted what he thought 
was the lesser of two evils and issued this 
deportation order. 

As soon as the deportation order was 
issued, Mr. Bridg_s was not treated like 
other persons, but he was permitted to go 
to Washington and go to high places and 
see if he could accomplish, in the ter- 
minology of the gangster, the process of 
“blowing down the beef.” 

I have consistently stated that there 
are certain of these misleaders of labor 
who have always used gangster methods, 
and that many of them have been gang- 
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ster leaders. Their methods have been, 
as you already know, to secure protec- 
tion from within. This went on in the 
old days of bootlegging and highjacking, 
wheve protection was secured from the 
different law-enforcement officers. These 
methods have simply been carried on on 
a larger scale, in the matter of Harry 
Bridges, in Washington. 

This is the first time that I ever knew 
of a real Federal break-down in this 
respect. 

Let us take a look at Harry Bridges’ 
record. He has been an agitator in labor 
for years, and made the statement that 
he would “make a graveyard out of the 
city of San Francisco.” If it had not 
been for this war, he certainly was on his 
way to make good his threat, because he 
did not only injure but practically de- 
stroyed the shipping of the Pacific coast. 
Consider this, that in the shipping this 
man destroyed and the destruction of 
our merchant marine there is no ques- 
tion but that both airplanes and supplies 
might have been sent to MacArthur for 
the relief of our far eastern forces if it 
had not been for the deadly work of 
Harry Bridges. 

It might be enlightening to this sup- 
porter of parlor pinks, Luce, to know 
that Harry Bridges, the racketeering 
leaders, and other Coinmunists whom he 
supported against me, consistently 
fought every item that was shown in this 
New Republic as a part of the foreign- 
relations program. Practically every 
Member in this House had on his desk 
protests from Bridges and his organiza- 
tions such as these: 

Don’t vote for the revision of the neutrality 
bill. 

Don’t vote for the lend-lease bill 

Don’t vote for the second lend-lease 

Don't vote for the lifting of the 
embargo. 

Don’t vote to lend England money, 

Don’t vote for the draft bill. 

Don't vote for the retention of selectees. 

Don't vote for the arming of ships 


5 


bill. 


arms 


Every Member in this House knows 
that that statement is true. That, how- 
ever, was during the time that Bridges 
and his C. I. O. gangster leaders were 
supporting Communists who were then 
partners in crime with Hitler, and who 
then had an actual alliance with Hitler. 
Now these same gangsters have come out 
and taken up the opposite side of the 
issue and fight men like myself, who 
voted for every one of these items. That 
is the record, and I defy any person in 
this House to deny it. 

How many more airplanes would have 
been in the hands of MacArthur, and 
how much further advanced would our 
program have been if it had not been for 
these people who at that time partly de- 
stroyed the defense program of the 
United States of America are 
the people who are now trying to sit in 
the saddle, and with whom Mr. Luce has 
played very loose and fast. Any real 
American, with any red-blooded Ameri- 
canism in his body, should be ashamed of 
this program. 

I charge 
things, specifically: 

With destroying the merchant marine 
with which we could hai 
terial to MacArthur. 


“hese 


this 
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And with destroying the material it- 
self with which to provide a proper de- 
fense program. 

I say here and now that they are the 
guilty parties. They are smart enough 
to realize their guilt. Therefore, they 
are using part of the hijacking funds 

hey are taking away from honest work- 

men by the millions, to employ publicity 
agents and buy up the opinion of news- 
papers, such as Luce’s, to spread their 
lying propaganda. 

Harry Bridges is now being built up 
by a publicity department, and, if they 
succeed, he is going to be a greater man 
than George Washfngton. Should these 
publicity departments be permitted to 
make Bridges a great man in this coun- 
try because he destroyed, in a great 
measure, the defense program of the 
country, because he destroyed the mer- 
chant marine that would have carried 
material to MacArthur, and thereby de- 
stroyed many lives, much material, and 
caused the capture of thousands of our 
soldiers? Should he be made a great 
man because he lied under oath to the 
United States Government about his 
moral character, and about the facts in 
his life? Should he be made a great 


ten evidence of the last matter is in the 
nands of the Attorney General, who has 
had so much political pressure brought 
upon him, in the parlance of the gang- 
ster, to “blow down the beef,” the same 
as Madam Perkins did before him. 
Should Harry Bridges be made a great 
man because, as former Congressman 
and former district attorney of St. Louis, 
Arthur Anderson, of Missouri, says: 
Two days ago, I charged, on this floor, that 
Harry Bridges, alien Communist, conspired 
to commit the crime of murder, and plotted 
the sabotage of one of our largest liners in 


tl Panama Canal 


ne £ 


Then follows approximately 10 pages, 
as shown on page 13495, ending on psge 
13504, in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of 
October 9, 1940. It would give the aver- 
age citizen a chill to read the program 
outlined in there. 

Should a ship in the merchant marine, 
which Bridges tried to destroy, now be 
named after Bridges? 

This is the same Harry Bridges who 
stood out with this man Freytag, in the 
North American airplane strike, and 
backed him against the United States 
Crovernment. 

Are the Members of this Congress go- 

) sit idly by and see these publicity 
hounds build this man Harry Bridges up 
because he claims now he has “quit de- 
stroying the merchant marine,” he has 
“guit destroying our defense program,” 

» has “quit destroying the lives of 

liers’? Is this the kind of treat- 

is accorded to all the rest of 
1als in penitentiaries? 

is this paid propaganda idea 

t? Is this country going to 

this type build themselves up 
iere they are national heroes 

‘ have perhaps lately begun 
the law? same 
people who, for the past 20 years, have 
violated every law that they thought 
should be violated, at their convenience? 
Are we going to have one kind of enforce- 


i 
tus 


o conform to These 
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ment for a labor leader criminal and an- 
other type for the common man? 

The whole country, and particularly 
the State of California, views this terrible 
spectacle of the Bridges case not only 
with suspicion, but with actual shame 
to think that a man of his type could 
come in and put such a deal over with 
the help of officialdom in Washington. 

There is a tremendous amount of this 
lying propaganda being put across the 
country today, simply because these 
people are being permitted, in the role 
of radio announcers, newspaper colum- 
nists, and so forth, to carry on because 
it meets with the approval of certain 
officialdom. 

If this lying propaganda is permitted 
to continue, this country is going to be 
lost. 

I am closing with an appeal to the 
honest-to-God, redblooded men in this 
Congress, to take up this fight on the 
Harry Bridges, the Melvyn Douglases, the 
Helen Gahagans, the Freytags, the rack- 
eteering leaders in labor, and to carry 
on and see that this country still re- 
mains American. 

I want it distinctly understood that I 
make a distinction between the racket- 
eering labor leaders and the honest 
workingman. I have never been against 
honest workingmen and I never will be, 
but I hope you will take up this torch, if 
you will, and that you make the same 
distinction and never injure the honest- 
to-God workman, but always smoke out 
and put in their proper places the rack- 
eteering highjackers who are parasites 
not only on honest workmen, but on the 
country as a whole. 


The Instrument for Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the inaugural address of 
Dr. Walter A. Lunden on the occasion 
of his inauguration as president of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College at St. Peter, 
Minn., on November 4, 1942. 

Before he was called to the presi- 
dency of Gustavus Adolphus College, Dr. 
Lunden was associated with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He holds an M. A. 
degree from the University of Minnesota 
and a Ph. D. degree from Harvard. He 
is the author of The Dynamics of Higher 
Education. 

We in Minnesota have an abiding pride 
in Gustavus Adolphus College. Founded 
and located at St. Peter, Minn., by early 
pioneers in education in our State, this 
institution has made a magnificent rec- 


‘ord among the educational institutions 


of the country. Its faculty and its grad- 
uates have exercised a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the character and history 
of our State. Its and daughters 


sons 
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have carried with them throughout the 
land its religious and educational gifts. 

The affection and respect with which 
both Dr. Lunden and Gustavus Adolphus 
College are held is best exemplified by 
the fact that upon the occasion of Dr. 
Lunden’s inauguration as president, rep- 
resentatives of 31 universities and col- 
leges were in attendance. 

In this day of apprehension and un- 
certainties the profound, vital, and Chris- 
tian spirit in this message is particularly 
timely and should be preserved. Dr. 
Lunden and Gustavus Adolphus College 
are to be most sincerely congratulated. 
I commend to your earnest considera- 
tion Dr. Lunden’s splendid address. 

His address follows: 


The rapid succession of events which have 
swept in upon us in the past few years has 
brought us face to face with a social world 
we thought would never arise again. Forces, 
issues, and ideas are at work on such a vast 
scale that no human agency can integrate 
and interpret them with any degree of ac- 
curacy. They present apparitions that defy 
human understanding. Because of these 
some men say that we are witnessing the birth 
pains of a new world order while others main- 
tain that we are hearing the death rattle of a 
decadent society. No man this side of to- 
morrow can answer the question today. 

Because these changes are so rapid, so wide 
and so deep, men have grown fearful and ap- 
prehensive. They have become afraid of the 
very structure which they have been building 
during the past century and a half. A few 
are beginning to wonder whether the house 
has been built on rock or shifting sand. This 
same specter of apprehension stalks the halls 
of our college and campus. Of this we may 
be sure, the storm that is upon us will put 
our academic house to a test 

As we view this vast theater of action, let 
us not fall victim to the same disease which 
has been so much a part of our thinking in 
the past half century—myopia-shortsighted- 
ness. Let us not grasp at the straw in the 
wind of adversity. The wisdom of Gamaliel 
may not stand us in good stead even in this 
hour. That which has survival value will 
remain while that which in the words of the 
late President Coffman is “sham and 
cheap” may go by the board. It may be 
that time is overtaking our educational 
household as it appears to be doing with the 
whole of society. It may be that the quanti- 
tative cheapness in higher education, so com- 
mon during the flush twenties, may be swept 
before the wind as the dead leaves of autmn. 
Perhaps the mills of the gods are at work 
on the ivory tower and the shoddy structure 
we have chosen to call higher education. 

Every social institution as every organ in 
the human body has a specific function to 
perform. As long as an institution carries 
on its primary and basic purpose, it will sur- 
vive. But if or when it assumes other func- 
tions or deviates from its main objective, it 
soon disappears or suffers reverses. As long 
as the monasteries of the middle ages re- 
mained true to their purpose, they were a 
strength to medieval society. When they lost 
sight of their high task they fell into Cecay. 
As long as “Dante and the wool carders 
understood each other,” scholarship in Italy 
remained on a high level. Later when Italian 
scholars became lost in pedantry and neglect- 
ed the common problems of the Jand, they 
“prepared their own suicide.” At this point 
the words of President Lowell reveal much 
wisdom. “Human institutions’ have rarely 
been killed while they are alive. They commit 
suicide or die from lack of vigor, and then 
the adversary comes and buries them. So 
long as an institution conduces to human 
welfare, so long as a university gives to youth 
strong active methods of life, so long as its 








scholarship does not degenerate in pedantry, 
nothing cam prevent it from going on to 
greater prosperity.” Thus for President 
Lowell. 

The basic and elemental function of any 
@ollege is to teach, to direct, to inspire, and 
to promote the young men and women of our 
Nation to become the leaders of tomorrow. 
It is true that Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
democracy as well as Christian charity re- 
quires that we popularize higher education 
to the point where every man may enter col- 
lege. This we grant as a broad basic princi- 
ple of education. But this is not the ele- 
mental function of higher education. A na- 
tion cannot survive without strong, intelli- 
gent leaders any more than the body can live 
without the head. A democracy requtres 
intelligent followers, but it must have far- 
sighted leaders. The cry of our Nation and 
of every country today is for competent, 
courageous leaders. Our present crisis has 
taught us another forgotten basic lesson. 
Generalship still counts. All honor to the 
conimon man in the ranks, but there must be 
a leader. Unwise judgment in the high com- 
mand brings ruin and disgrace upon the 
brave men in the line of battle. Contrari- 
wise, alert and clear-sighted generalship with 
ability to coordinate an army means victory 
to the nation. When a college fails to pro- 
duce the leaders for a society, then the func- 
tions of education will pass to some other 
agency. As long as the colleges of England 
supply Britain with her leaders, Britain is 
strong and the schools are secure. As long as 
the colleges of America can give God-fearing 
and clear-visioned men to America, the col- 
leges will survive. 

Secon after those men of the Massachusetts 
Colony reached the soil of New England in 
the seventeenth century and when they had 
built their homes, they then founded a col- 
lege. They were aware of their needs. Let 
us here repeat those words which no college 
dare forget. 

“One of the next things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to 
leave an illiterate ministry to the churches 
when our present ministers shall lie in dust.” 
In the framework of that day these men 
were keenly aware of the need for intelligent 
leadership. In this statement they expressed 
the basic principle of higher education. They 
sought leaders with vision, understanding, 
courage, and a faith to see the people through 
the vicissitudes of the years. 

There is but one central process in the 
whole program of higher education. Search 
out and select the intelligent young mer and 
women in the country, then open the doors 
of our colleges to them regardless of their 
station in life. Search for them as we do for 
gold. Having found them, then give them 
the opportunities for study. In spite of our 
claims to a democratic society, many brilliant 
men and women do not reach college. Thus 
much potential leadership is lost. We do 
not purposely close the doors of our schools 
to these capable men but the end result is 
the same. A monarchy may obtain its lead- 
ers from a self-contained nobility but in a 
democracy leaders arise from any Class. 
Therefore we must deepen the channels and 
widen the opportunities for the capable 
youth of our own land in order to provide 
the leaders for tomorrow. 

No man today who sees beyond his own 
doorstep can fail to understand that in the 
years that lie ahead America will take a 
greater part in the affairs of nations. In 
order to meet this expanded horizon there 
must be trained men in every important po- 
sition in our social order. Experience and 
research have shown that the best leaders in 
our country come from our colleges. And a 
goodly share from our small colleges. Ameri- 
ca must understand that these colleges are 
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the student a feeling of futility. 


the social instruments for the development 
of leadership. Investment im the college 
and the youth of the land brings dividends 
tomorrow. If you want to create disorder in 
our world community, bar the doors of our 
colleges to our brilliant men in the land. 

If the youth are to be properly trained, 
they must have great teachers. Mediocre 
men in a college faculty cannot lead the 
youth of the future. President James B. 
Conant expressed the wisdom of this proposi- 
tion when he stated a few years ago that 
the fate of any college is determined by the 
men who make up the faculty. Numbers 
and bigness in a college are valuable to a 
point but no amount of display can take the 
piace of the great teacher. The capital 
stock of a college is composed of men inspired 
with ideas and not campanili and stadia. 
The University of Paris was great in the 12th 
century because there was a brilliant 
teacher in the classroom. Williams College 
is a great school because there was an in- 
spired man in the classroom-—-Mark Hopkins. 
Cornell is a great institution because there 
was an Andrew D. White. Harvard is great 
because there has been a James, an Eliot, and 
a Kitteridge. The University of Minnesota 
is great because there was a Folwell, a 
Northrup, a Mary Sanford, and a Coffman. 
Any system of business, statecraft, or educa- 
tion that fails to place a high value on the 
individual man or teacher will fall short of 
its mark. A college, no matter how large 
or how small, that places other factors ahead 
of intelligent teachers fails in its mission to 
the students and to society. Scholarship 
combined with intelligence and a love of 
teaching is the very essence of education. 
As long as boards of directors and leaders in 
our communities hold to this principle and 
carry it out in actuality, the colleges in 
America will produce great leaders. 

Not only must a college have strong men 
in the classroom as teachers tut there must 
be students who appreciate their opportuni- 
ties. There has been a tendency in the past 
years to turn our colleges into country clubs 
or winter vacation spots. Because some of 
our scientists have produced seedless grape- 
fruit and spineless cactus, some college peo- 
ple have been clamoring for a painless col- 
lege education—or an education untouched 
with human intelligence. The library, the 
textbook, and the daily lessons are the last 
thing to be done after all other extra-curricu- 
lar activities have closed for the night. If a 
student is allergic to one subject, some of 
our progressive educators offer less harmful 
subjects to the frail minds. It may have 
been no coincidence that the hard times of 
the thirties followed the soft educational 
policies of the twenties. While these men 
have been engaged in building this educa- 
tional pagoda, they have developed an edu- 
cational philosophy devoid of loyalty, devo- 
tion, integrity, and sacrifice. They have sold 
the youth of America down the river of easy 
sailing and soft music. Now that our youth 
are facing a world filled with struggle, they 
find themselves ill prepared to meet the stark 
realities beyond the campus. It has given 
It is high 
time that the college students of America 
take their place with the collegians through- 
out the world. When the colleges of China 
were blasted by the Japanese, the students 
and teachers moved into the interior and 
carried on. When the soldier-students of 
Europe find themselves in the prison camps 
of the war, they organize their own colleges. 
They are not to be denied the truth for which 
they search. They are willing to make sacri- 
fices to continue their education. They are 
willing to pay their tuition in toil. The 
world today calls for men of courage, vision; 
men of untiring devotion to the cause of Ged 
and humanity. 

But where and how shall we discover these 
men? When we examine the globe of the 
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| earth carefully, we soon discover that if we 


} if they taught that the greatest man is he v 


go far enough east we reach the west and 
vice versa. In somewhat the same manner 
if we search far enough into yesterday we 
arrive at tomorrow. There was once a man 
other men called a Nazarene. He was a great 
teacher. Men said that he spoke as never 
man spake before. From a modern stand- 
point his educational program may have been 


devoid of present day techniques. Yet this 
man possessed something. You may call 
it several things. Prom a purely human 


standpoint his understanding surpassed the 
wisest men of his day. In spite of the lack 
of equipment and endowments, he was an 
effective teacher. 

At 30 years of age this teacher selected 
12 men to attend his college. He selected 
fishermen, a tax collector, a physician, a 
tentmaker, and others. They followed him as 
he taught in the market place where he dem- 
onstrated a principle. He taught them in 
the grain fields, at the lakeshore, near the 
hill top, at night under the stars, and finally 
on a certain hill outside the city gates, the 
place where he died. This teacher explained 
to his pupils the nature of the world in 
which they lived. In place of ease, comfort, 
and luxury he spoke to the pupils about 
service, devotion to a cause, and possible 
sacrifice. They learned their lessons, for one 
of them died in a Roman jail, another spent 
years in exile while still another died as did 
his teacher There was only one of the 
twelve who failed that teacher. He hanged 
himself because of shame 

iowever inadequate these Nazarene educa- 
tional methods may have been, there was @ 
quality in His instruction which enabled His 
students to face the world as they found it. 
No other 12 men have had such a great in- 
fluence upon human relationships and 
society. They wrote few books, but they were 
great books. Their books have stood the test 
of time. Men read them everywhere. They 
were graduates of a great school tutored by a 
great teacher. 

In all our search for methods, technique, 
and procedures in education, the answer to 
our quest is in the small band of men, their 


teacher, and their search for truth. There 
was no sham and no superficiality. There 
was nought but a relentless search for the 
essence of life. That college had three im- 
portant elements, a great teacher, devoted 
students, and the desire to serve in a great 


cause. 

Could not the colleges of America gain 
great objectives if they would lay aside the 
external and set out earnestly in search of 
truth, justice, and devotion to an ideal? 
Could not the faculty transform the students 
ho 
serves most? Could not the students reach 
new goals if they valued the individual man 
more than buildings and equipment? What 
would hinder us if we actually believed that 
the spirit of man is more important than 
the house in which he lives? Then every col- 
lege in America would become a social instru- 
ment for leadership. 








Lincoln’s Call for Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
| Speaker, I desire to place in the Rzcorp 
| the timely editorial which was published 
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in the Sunday School Times, October 24, 
1942. LIintend to ask permission later to 
also insert in the Recorp the proclama- 
tion recently issued by President Roose- 
velt designating Thanksgiving Day and 
New Year’s Day as days of national 
prayer. 

The editorial referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

LINCOLN’S CALL FOR PRAYER 


Through the generous gift of a Christian 
woman, the Great Commission Prayer League 
has been enabled to send a large number of 
telegrams to Federal and State officials say- 
ing that Christian people are praying for 
them, and urging them to call for special days 
of prayer. The following message was sent 
to the President: 

“Dear MR. PRESIDENT: This fellowship prays 
for you, your family, Cabinet members, Con- 
gress, judiciary, and all officials, according to 
I Timothy ii. May God direct you in 
view of serious conditions to call another 
Gay of prayer with sacrificial halt during 
business hours to recognize God, our only 
hope of peace and defense, according to I 
Chronicles vii: 14. Letter following.” 

Among others who received telegrams was 
the Honorable Martin F. Smiru, Congress- 
man from the State of Washington, who hap- 
pens to be a regular reader of the Sunday 
School Times. As a result, on July 30, in 
the House of Representatives, Congressman 
SmiTH made the following address, which was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the REc- 
ORD a telegram which I recently received from 
the Great Commission Prayer League of Chi- 
cago. In 1863, during the darkest days of 
the Civil War, a period not unlike the pres- 
ent, Abraham Lincoln issued a manifesto 
designating a day of national prayer and re- 
pentance. He uttered words of wisdom 
which we would do well to heed. He set an 
example for the Nation which we would do 
well to emulate in these and the trying days 
to come. I also insert Lincoln’s Manifesto of 
1863: 

Curicaco, ILL., July 10, 1942. 

In a recent wire to the President we 
quoted Abraham Lincoln’s request for the 
supporting prayers of the people of God. His 
actual words were: “I go to a greater task 
came to Washington, and I ask the 
prayers of God's people that I may succeed.” 
A Biblical quotation apropos of this appeal is 
found in I Chronicles, chapter 5, verses 19 
and 20. It says, “They cried to God in the 
battle and He was entreated of them, because 
they put their trust in Him.” Will you not 
use your good influence to promote an Allied 
Nations’ day of prayer? 


than 


GREAT COMMISSION PRAYER LEAGUE 


aham Lincoln’s manifesto reads as fol- 


ite of the United States, 

the supreme authority 

t government of Almighty God in all 
1en and nations, has by a reso- 

ted the President to designate 

é a day of national prayer and 
ion, and whereas, it is the duty of 
men to own their de- 
upon the ever-ruling power of God, 
‘ir sins and transgressions in 
yet with assured hope that 

> will lead to mercy and 
gnize the sublime truth 

ioly Scriptures and proven 
those nations only are 

1e Lord.’ 

know that by His 
individuals, are 


stisements 


s well as of 


ss the 








inflicted upon us for our presumptuous sins 
to the needful end of our national reforma- 
tion as a whole people. 

“We have been the recipients of the 
choicest bounties of Heaven; we have been 
preserved these many years in peace and 
prosperity; we have grown in number, wealth, 
and power as no other nation has ever 
grown. But we have forgotten God. 

“We have forgotten the gracious Hand 
which preserved us in peace and multiplied 
and enriched and strengthened us, and we 
have vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness 
of our hearts, that all these blessings were 
produced by some superior wisdom and virtue 
of our own. 

“Intoxicated with unbroken success we 
have become too self-sufficient to feel the 
necessity of redeeming and preservinz grace, 
too proud to pray to the God who made us. 
It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves 
before the offended Power, to confess our 
national sins, and to pray for clemency and 
forgiveness. 

“Now, therefore, in compliance with the 
request, and fully concurring in the views 
of the Senate, I do by this, my proclamation, 
designate and set apart Thursday, the 30th 
day of April 1863, as a day of national hu- 
miliation, to abstain on that day from their 
ordinary secular pursuits, and to unite in 
their several places of public worship and 
devote to the humble discharge of the reli- 
gious duties proper to that solemn occasion. 
All this being done in sincerity and truth, 
let us then rest humbly in the hope author- 
ized by the divine teachings, that the united 
cry of the Nation will be heard on high and 
answered with blessings no less than the 
pardon of our national sins and the restora- 
tion of our divided and suffering country 
to its former happy condition of unity and 
peace.” 

It is a cause for thanksgiving that Con- 
gressman SMITH had the courage of his 
convictions and spoke out clearly on the 
need for prayer; and that there are such 
Christian men as he in our Government. 
But they are in the minority, and they need 
the prayers of Christian people everywhere. 


Progress Report on Helping Small Manu- 
facturers and Producers Under Murray- 
Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Small 
Business I am pleased to report progress 
in the campaign to aid small business 
enterprises. Results are accumulating 
which show a definite trend toward 
spreading the work to as many small in- 
daustries and factories as unused facilities 
are available. Concrete evidence is avail- 
able that governmental agencies are re- 
sponding to the spirit of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, enacted to promote 
more work by dividing war contracts in 
many directions. 

Chairman Lou Holland, of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, has succeeded 
in unifying cooperation on the part of the 
Navy, Army, Maritime Commission, and 
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Treasury Procurement to the end that 
they are working to one common pur- 
pose—to place more war-material con- 
tracts over a wider territory among smal- 
ler manufacturing plants. 

ORGANIZATION PRACTICALLY COMPLETE 


The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
has practically completed its organization 
of competent engineers and management. 
These experts are now in a position to 
show small manufacturers how to pro- 
duce a certain article needed for the war 
effort. It has obtained a list of small 
concerns over the country able to pro- 
duce certain products, and is now in a 
position to tell the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, and Treasury Procurement 
where they can allot contracts with the 
assurance of efficient and speedy produc- 
tion. 

This is having the effect of increasing 
production and relieving the larger 
plants which could not hope to supply 
the wants of the war effort without some 
delay owing to the large orders involved. 
This condition is now being rapidly 
changed and should continue to improve 
as the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
organization continues to improve its 
contacts with manufacturers throughout 
the United States. 

It now has established regional offices 
in 12 regions in the United States, and 
127 districts equipped with competent 
engineers and men who know production 
and can intelligently advise small manu- 
facturers how they can get contracts 
for certain parts used in connection with 
war machinery of one kind or another 
after putting their plants in proper order 
to do this work. They are even helped 
by expert advice to qualify. 

PROCUREMENT AGENCIES COOPERATING 

The Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion and Treasury Procurement have es- 
tablished special departments to cooper- 
ate with the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, Daily contacts are maintained 
through which these agencies are kept 
informed where they can obtain produc- 
tion from small manufacturers. This 
closer cooperation is already showing 
tangible results. Contracts for produc- 
tion having a long time to run are being 
reduced in order that they may be spread 
among more manufacturers. 

A complete working agreement has 
been effected with the War Department 
through the support of Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary. Directives have 
been issued by the various departments 
of the War Department directing full co- 
operation in advancing the program to 
aid smaller companies to carry out the 
provisions of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation Act. 

Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, command- 
ing Services of Supply of the War De- 
partment, has issued a directive for all 
Chiefs of Supply Services to spread fur- 
ther War Department purchasing to 
smaller business concerns when consist- 
ent with the primary mission of speed, 
quality, and quantity and informing them 
it is desired that all planning and con- 
tracting officers be apprised of this intent 
and make every effort to attain this goal. 

Maj. Gen. C. L. Corbin, commanding 
Quartermaster Corps, issued a directive 
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to all 11 Quartermaster depots, in which 
he made these specific statements: 


It may be necessary that we go so far as to 
limit or even reduce the volume of business 
now being done by certain contractors, with 
the idea of spreading this reduction among 
a larger number of smaller industries. Also, 
it may be found desirable to take certain 
business out of certain plants capable of 
producing a more intricate product and 
placing the more simple designs in the 
smaller and less well-equipped plants. 


Brig. Gen. W. H. Harrison, Director of 
Procurement of the Army, in issuing in- 
structions regarding the Murray-Patman 
Small Business Act and in its support, 
said this: 


It is recommended that the Service Chiefs 
be impressed with the necessity for coopera- 
tion with Mr. Holland in this work. A sin- 
cere desire should exist to give Mr. Holland 
and his field engineers every possible assist- 
ance in placing work with small plants. The 
wording of the act referred to above indicates 
a definite intent on the part of Congress to 
supply war production work to small plants 
in order to prevent liquidation and failure 
of these small organizations. 


Another branch of the War Depart- 
ment Ordnance Department, through 
L. H. Campbell, Jr., major general, chief 
of ordnance, has this to say in his state- 


ment on the subject of the Small Busi- ° 


mess Act: 


The importance of maintaining the busi- 
ness structure of the Nation is understood 
clearly, especially as this applies to the small 
and medium-sized industry. The Ordnance 
Department has given this policy careful at- 
tention for many months and the fact that 
Congress and the administration have passed 
the Small Business Act will serve to double 
our efforts in respect to giving even greater 
support to this type of industry. 

In carrying out the principles as expressed 
by Congress, full cooperation by the matériel 
operating branches is essential and must be 
forthcoming. 


The Maritime Commission is no excep- 
tion to this forward movement of assist- 
ing small business enterprises. W. H. 
Lalley, special assistant to Rear Admiral 
E. S. Land, Chairman of the Commission, 
in an agreement with the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation Division of the War 
Production Board, makes this definite 
proposal of full cooperation: 


Each department or commission is to sub- 
mit to the Smaller War Plants Division a list 
of requirements of suitable items for which 
the Smaller War Plants Division will attempt 
to find competent sources of supply. The 
delivery requirements of these items should 
be such as to allow the Smaller War Plants 
Division a reasonable time to search for 
sources. In addition, the Department and 
Commission shall, from time to time, furnish 
the Division with copies of their supply pro- 
gram, from which the Division may select 
items which it believes to be suitable for 
placement under prime contracts with facili- 
ties of its selection. After such selection is 
made, the Division shall consult with repre- 
sentatives of the Department (War) or Ccm- 
mission, as the case may be, for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement as to the practica- 
bility of using the sources selected. 

The maximum possible subcontracting to 
smaller firms will be used by the Department 
and Commission on articles that must because 
of complexity, size, or other reason be awarded 
to large organizations. 





The Navy Department is also commit- 
ted to a policy of cooperation in extend- 
ing contracts to small factories. In an 
agreement between Capt. Walter A. Buck, 
Supply Corps, and the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, it is stated: 

The Navy Department recognizes the nec- 
essity for the advantages to be obtained from 
the maximum practical use of small war 
plants and will utilize, and will cooperate 
with, the Smaller War Plants Division to this 
end. The Smailer War Plants Division regog- 
nizes the primary responsibility and author- 
ity of the Navy Department in the placement 
of contracts. 

The Navy Department will submit to the 
Smaller War Plants Division, from time to 
time, statements of requirements of suitable 
items for which the assistance of the Smaller 
War Plants Division is desired in finding com- 
petent sources of supply. The delivery re- 
quirements of these items will be such as to 
allow the Smaller War Plants Division a rea- 
sonable time to search for sources. In addi- 
tion, the Navy Department will afford the 
Smaller War Plants Division the opportunity 
to inspect requisitions in the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts for the purpose of select- 
ing items which the Division believes to be 
suitable for placement under prime contracts 
with facilities of its selection. After such 
selection is made, the Division shal] consult 
with representatives of the Navy Department 
for the purpose of reaching an agreement as 
to the practicability of using sources selected. 


It is further agreed by the Navy De- 
partment that the maximum possible 
subcontracting to smaller firms will be 
used by the Navy Department on articles 
that must, because of complexity, size, or 
other reason, be awarded to large organ- 
izations. 

SALESMAN FOR SMALLER MANUFACTURERS 

WITHOUT COST 


Thus, one of the chief complaints that 
have been registered by small manufac- 
turers that they have been unable to get 
contracts for the reason that when they 
learn of requirements of governmental 
agencies the contracts have been placed. 
As will be noted, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is now given “reasonable 
time to search for sources” of production. 
In other words, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is now acting, in effect, as 
salesman for small manufacturers over 
the country without cost to them in se- 
curing contracts. These concerns now 
do not need a representative in Washing- 
ton to look after their interests, which 
expense they could not afford. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS AT NEW ORLEANS, JACKSON-=- 
VILLE, BIRMINGHAM, ATLANTA, AND CHARLOTTE 

The Committee on Small Business of 
the House is at this time in the midst of 
contacting small business concerns in 
nine cities of the southern States to give 
them an opportunity to tell of their un- 
used facilities for producing war prod- 
ucts. The committee has visited St. 
Louis, Memphis, Dallas, and Houston and 
will resume public hearings at New Or- 
leans, November 27, then to Jacksonville, 
November 30, Birmingham, December 4, 
Atlanta, December 8, and Charlotte, De- 
cember 11. 

The popularity of this contact has been 
proven by the attendance of small busi- 
nessmen at these respective hearings. 
They have taken advantage by present- 
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ing their problems not enly with respect 
to ability and facility to produce war ma- 
terials but to give free expression of their 
troubles in getting contracts and others 
in presenting their difficulties with re- 
spect to various other matters such as 
price-control difficulties, reports, and so 
forth. The Committee on Small Business 
believes it will obtain much valuable data 
for further study. 

Contributing to improvement which 
may be expected in protecting small busi- 
nesses affected by the war effort, is the 
fact that there were observers in attend- 
ance from Washington of the Navy, 
Army, Maritime Commission, Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, Office of Price 
Administration, and the Federal Trade 
Commission. In this way they have been 
able to learn at first hand some of the 
local problems with which they could not 
otherwise become acquainted. The belief 
prevails that this should assist in know- 
ing more intimately the problems, and 
aid Washington Government agencies in 
better handling the situation with respect 
to small business. 

NEW FORMULA FOR WHOLESALERS AND 
RETAILERS 


The Office of Price Administration has 
recently presented a new formula for 
wholesalers and retailers on which to 
base their ceiling prices, and overcome 
the advance in prices to distributors 
which had been causing squeezes. This 
formula automatically takes care of in- 
creased costs as a percentage mark-up 
is provided. This varies according to 
type of foods and volume of distributors. 

There are five classifications beginning 
with independent grocers having sales 
under $20,000 annually to large retailers 
and chains with more than $250,000 sales. 
The margin of mark-up differs according 
to volume. Smaller dealers are given a 
somewhat better percentage than the 
stores with much larger sales. The per- 
centage is graduated downward as vol- 
ume of sales increase. 

Distributors of foods at retail have al- 
ways figured their prices on a percentage 
basis but when the March ceiling price 
was established by the Office of Price 
Administration May 18 many retailers 
had been averaging their prices as costs 
increased and were caught in a squeeze. 
They could not get relief without follow- 
ing prescribed regulations which most of 
them failed to do and because of inability 
of the Office of Price Administration to 
grant relief through lack of machinery. 
Subsequently regional offices were given 
authcrity to allow for price changes but 
it was some months after ceiling prices 
had been fixed on March prices. 

Under the new formula this has been 
changed on 11 groups of food products, 
Through this method retailers can read- 
ily adjust their prices based on higher 
costs without referring to Office of Price 
Administration or to regional offices. 
This has proven helpful and has simpli- 
fied the difficulties on these groups. It 
does not, however, apply to all food and 
grocery items as yet but is more satis- 
factory than the initial plan of March 
ceiling prices. 
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Another Government agency is dis- 
playing marked interest in distributing 
business to smaller companies around the 
country. The Government Printing Of- 
fice up to last week placed orders with 
7,356 printing establishments with 548 
printing contracts in 199 cities and towns. 
The value of this work with private con- 
cerns is $18,200,423. More of this kind of 
work is being distributed outside of 
Washington to large and small printers. 

The wisdom of enactment of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, known 
as the Murray-Patman Act, from these 
details presented is conclusive proof that 
it is a most constructive act. While yet 
in its infancy the constructive benefits 
should be demonstrated in increasing 
force as the full machinery is under oper- 
ation. 





Address of Dr. Edmundo Miranda Jordao, 
President of the Brazilian Bar Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


tr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following informal 
speech of Dr. Edmundo Miranda Jordao, 
president of the Brazilian Bar Associa- 
tion, at the joint -uncheon of the Inter- 
American Bar Association and the Fed- 
eral Bar Association at the Mayflower 
Hotel, November 19, 1942. 

Dr. Jardao is one of the great lawyers 
of America. At this time he is devoting 
himself to the commendable undertak- 
ing of unifying the lawyers of the Amer- 
icas in a great fraternal organization 
dedicated to the winning of this war and 
preserving the sovereignty of our respec- 











tive nations against whoever’ shall 
threaten that sovereignty or the free 
exercise of their international rights. 
Dr. Jordao’s address is as follows: 

Mr. ¢ ladies, and gentlemen, com- 
fr »sterday from Rio de Janeiro, 
it ‘ arriving in Washington, 
v can be considered not only the Capital 
( t i States of America but also of 
t ld at this time of war, that I 
kne surprise for myself that I had been 
h as one of the guest speakers at this 

luncheon of the Inter-American Bar 

A ciation and the Federal Bar Association. 
I have considered this inclu- 

my name as president of the Bra- 

Bar Association to be an honor not 

f but especially for the Bra- 

nd also for my country 

‘ I have taken due consideration 
responsibility in making a speech 

v I nt id ] be- 
f t colleagues and person- 
L St nd of the other 

c Amer The honorable 
invite d me in friendly advice, in order 
to l j ppreher n, tt it was 





The difficulties have continued, because 
yesterday I had a full day with the executive 
committee of the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation and was with the Institute on the 
Law of our American Neighbors and after- 
ward until midnight was again with the 
executive committee. Consequently I did 
not have one moment yesterday to spend 
on another matter, nor to do my duty in 
going to the Brazilian Embassy to pay my 
visit to cur Ambassador, Carlos Martins 
Pereira e Sousa. Only this morning have I 
found a few moments to think about my 
speech and to write these few lines. 

Thinking about all these difficulties, I 
realize as a Brazilian that at a gathering 
of our brothers of the Americas, it is prefer- 
able to speak with the heart instead of the 
head; and then it becomes easier to say 
something concerning the friendship between 
Brazil and the United States. 

More than a century ago our countries 
fixed their policy to maintain and strengthen 
this friendship by all means, without any 
incident during this long period. Proclaim- 
ing our independence as a sovereign coun- 
try, the United States recognized immediately 
our self-government as an empire separated 
from the Kingdom of Portugal. Since then, 
during 120 years, our two nations have 
walked together in the way of friendship, 
with our shoulders joined and the hand of 
one grasped in the hand of the other. 

When the United States entered into the 
first great war in 1917, attacked by the 
treason of Germany, Brazil spontaneously, 
through its democratic Secretary of State 
Nilo Pecanha, with the approval of President 
Wenceslao Braz, immediately sent to our 
Ambassador at Washington, Domicio da 
Gama, a note giving him instructions to 
communicate to the Government of the 
United States, through the Secretary of State 
Mr. Lansing, that as his brother in North 
America was at war, Brazil would fight by its 
side, suffering all the difficulties and taking 
all the risks of the same war. 

Now, again we fight together against the 
same enemy, and just 2 days before I left 
Rio de Janeiro our President Getulio Vargas, 
speaking for the Brazilian people in the 
Municipal Theater there, said that the sur- 
pr’se attack suffered by our traditional friends 
of the United States has caused our participa- 
tion in the conflict. We have mobilized all 
Brazilians and we are ready to fight on two 
fronts, not only in the interior of the coun- 
try but also abroad, cooperating by all means 
possible with the noble Nation of the United 
States. And now before the arrival of the 
American troops in North Africa, Brazil has 
given its entire approval and solidarity to 
the military action of President Roosevelt, 
the Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
because Brazil has considered that it was an 
effort for American insurance especially for 
our country, and President Vargas concludes 
with these expressive words: 

“At this moment of such great significance 
I wish to turn my thought to the Brazilian 
people, to the anonymous mass of its cities 
and camps, and to say that we are in a 
decisive fight, in which the destiny of civiliza- 
tion at stake. We must rely upon the 
prophetic voice of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
greater leader of the American continent, 
with the certainty that this war is not to 
guarantee privileges or to protect monopolies, 
but to establish a peace with justice and to 
assure to all a better life, subordinating in- 
dividual advantages to the public good.” 

In conclusion, permit me to say that Brazil 
and the United States, together with all our 


is 


Allies, will defend with our respective mili- 
tary forces and our economic resources as 
well, not only in the Americas but in the 


world, the principles of the free nations and 
the democratic ideal that should exist in all 
the countries of the earth 
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Delays of Administration Have Caused 
Critical Fuel Oil, Gasoline, and Rubber 
Crises Throughout the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, today the 
people of Massachusetts cannot under- 
stand the seemingly unjust and inequi- 
table rationing program which is being 
carried into effect in regard to their fuel 
oil. They cannot understand why this 
great problem, which was brought to the 
administration’s attention more than a 
year ago, has not been handled in a more 
businesslike and efficient manner. They 
know that in May 1939 Congress au- 
thorized the appropriation of $100,000,- 
000, to buy critical items such as rubber 
in order that stock piles might be main- 
tained in preparation for hostilities in 
the Far East. I was 1 of the 10 con- 
ferees who agreed that this sum should 
be made available. The law was passed 
and the money was available to the Ad- 
ministration which failed to spend all of 
it and thereby contributed to the scar- 
city of natural rubber following our en- 
trance into the war in December 1941. 
The American public was fully aware of 
the likelihood that our transportation 
facilities for petroleum products would 
be upset because of the wars in Europe 
and Asia even though we did not enter 
the present World War. Congress passed 
a law to facilitate the construction, ex- 
tension, or completion of interstate petro- 
leum pipe lines related to national de- 
fense and to promote interstate com- 
merce which was approved by the Presi- 
dent on July 30, 1941. Under this legis- 
lation, the President was authorized to 
construct such pipe lines anywhere he 
wished in the United States. Unfor- 
tunately, no action was taken under this 
law for more than a year although it 
showed plainly the policy which the Con- 
gress wished the Administration to pur- 
sue in order to relieve the very difficulties 
which have now arisen. 

Together with practically every Sena- 
tor and Congressman from the 17 States 
where gasoline rationing is now carried 
on, I have frequently and persistently 
requested different agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to which have been entrusted 
different phases of this great problem to 
take action which woulc cause more pe- 
troleum products to be available to these 
States. I have reported my efforts from 
time to time to my constituents, setting 
forth that, in my opinion, Nation-wide 
rationing of petroleum products should 
have started months ago in order that 
tank cars might have brought the sur- 
plus gasoline now so badly needed to the 
east coast during the summertime. Un- 
fortunately tank-car diversion did not 
start soon enough and the required num- 
ber of cars were not made available until, 
I fear, too late. Certainly we have not 














the surplus stocks of petroleum products 
on the east coast today which we should 
have under war conditions at the start 
of winter. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
now caused rationing cards to house- 
holders for fuel oil to be distributed in 
Massachusetts. The allotments are 
based on a formula which Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson may believe to be sound, but 
which in actual practice is most unjust 
as applied to particular households. I 
have brought different complaints to the 
attention of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. I am told that reductions rang- 
ing from 40 to 70 percent below the 
amount of fuel oil reported to be con- 
sumed during last winter in the same 
house may be due to the failure to have 
weather stripping or double windows or 
tight roofs, or to too high ceilings, or for 
any one of a number of other reasons. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
agreed to send an inspector from their 
regional office in Boston to Springfield to 
check on such protests as have arisen in 
that area. 

Every American wishes to win this war 
at the earliest possible date and to con- 
tribute his share of the sacrifice which 
may be necessary in order that our boys 
may return home victorious and with as 
few casualties as possible but he is en- 
titled to have the problem which has 
arisen out of fuel oil handled in an effi- 
cient manner by the administration in 
Washington. He is entitled to have some 
one person in charge of the administra- 
tion of fuel oil who shall be responsible 
for the carrying out of a definite pro- 
gram, well conceived and properly re- 
lated to the needs of the armed forces. 
Today we have the spectacle of Mr. Hen- 
derson, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Davis, Mr. Ickes, 
Mr. Eastman, and probably many others 
besides the heads of the armed forces all 
acting to accomplish special purposes 
sought by each of them but without any 
one person, other than the President, to 
check on the efficiency of the handling of 
the entire subject matter. 

In an editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star of November 23, 1942, a 
newspaper which has been most favor- 
able to the administration in the past, 
we find these two paragraphs which show 
clearly that those who are familiar with 
the matter know that Congress has 
placed enough laws on the statute books 
and has given to the administration all 
the powers necessary for this problem to 
have been administered properly months 
ago and that the responsibility for the 
present crisis belongs to the administra- 
tion. Likewise, it is for the administra- 
tion to act immediately to remedy the 
present chaotic and confused handling of 
this problem in order to avoid human 
suffering and a possible serious break- 
down in the delivery of munitions of war 
and supplies to our armed forces during 
the coming months. These paragraphs 
are as follows: 

The assertion by a responsible Government 
Official that the planless handling of the fuel- 
oil problem may result in freezing tempera- 
tures in many eastern homes this winter 
comes as a surprise and as something of a 
shock. 

Assuming the latest warning to be well 
founded, there is no time to be lost in facing 


this fuel-oil problem. The East will be in 
the grip of severe weather in a few more 
weeks, and the oil-using public shuuld not be 
subjected to unnecessary suffering because of 
any failure to ‘nvest someone with the au- 
thority and the responsibility of seeing to it 
that maximum supplies are made available. 
This is a matter which rests with the Presi- 
dent, and it is to be hoped there will be no 
further delay in taking the steps which seem 
Plainly indicated. 


The latest information which I have 
received relative to plans to remedy the 
present situation is not reassuring. It 
shows a spirit of defeat in those who 
should be filled with plans for augment- 
ing the present supplies going forward to 
the Atlantic seaboard. I am told by the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator for 
National Defense that even if petroleum 
products are rationed on December 1 
throughout the Nation, very few addi- 
tional tank cars will be released for use in 
transporting petroleum products to the 
States now rationed. Fifteen percent of 
the tank cars in this trade are now con- 
siantly in a state of disrepair. It is poor 
policy to use one in a train as the train 
must stop at the nearest siding if one of 
them gets out of order. Already these 
tank cars, due to their condition and for 
other reasons, are actually bringing 
100,000 less barrels daily into the ra- 
tioned area. Further, the needs of the 
armed services are requiring more and 
more transportation facilities for the 
petroleum products which they require, 
thereby taking away from civilian needs. 

I think all Americans have been led to 
believe that the huge new pipe line from 
Texas to Illinois would help the situation 
greatly when it is placed in operation in 
January or February of next year. I do 
not understand that when it is in opera- 
tion a promise can be made that it will be 
used entirely for civilian purposes. The 
authorities apparently do not consider 
the second-hand pipe line now being put 
across Florida to be of any real gain, 
because it is quite small. 

I suggested that perhaps some tankers 
might be sent under heavy convoy of 
warships to Atlantic harbors to carry any 
reserve stocks. I was told that no tanker 
for such purposes can in all probability 
be made available. Undoubtedly, the 
people of Massachusetts, of New England, 
and of the Atlantic coast must Carry 
through this winter with less fuel oil than 
they need to heat their homes. Those 
who have coal burners, I am told, will be 
more fortunate as coal supplies will be 
made available. This fuel crisis which 
is now coming to a head on the Atlantic 
seaboard and perhaps in some of the 
other northern States requires far greater 
consideration and far abler management 
on the part of the administration than 
it has as yet received. This is one prob- 
lem to the management of which the 
ablest American, trained for such duties, 
should be appointed with all necessary 
power and control. Methods must be un- 
dertaken immediately to furnish relief 
to those householders to whom the 
formula for rationing of the Office of 
Price Administration has proved inequi- 
table. In order that the people in other 
parts of the United States may under- 
stand the problem of the people of 
western Massachusetts, I close herewith 
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with a newspaper article from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union of Friday, 
November 20, 1942. I have received many 
personal letters in which the complaints 
set forth are just as difficult to under- 
stand as some of those in the following 
newspaper article: 


Fue. Or, ALLOWANCE MucHu BELow Last YEAR'S 
UsaGE—RATIONING BooK HOLDERS DISCOVER 
Cuts From 40 To 70 PERCENT UNDER 1941 


Cries of anguish that should have been 
audible as far away as the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ir Washington were up all over 
the city last night as users of fuel oil obtained 
their new rationing books and discovered 
they have been cut down from 4v to 70 per- 
cent from what they used last year. 


MANY APPEALS EXPECTED 


Some persons were so disturbed over the 
ration they received that they telephoned 
this newspaper to say they did not see how 
they possibly could get through the winter. 
It was evident that many supplementary ap- 
peals will be made to the Springfield Ration- 
ing Board. 

One of those who suffered a 67-percent re- 
duction was Oscar E. Carlson, of 19 Roosevelt 
Avenue who has a six-room cottage in which 
he burned 2,211 gallons of oil last year. He 
figures that his ration book allows him only 
720 gallons of fuel oil until September 30 
of next year. His family includes two chil- 
dren of school age. 

Another man who used 2,400 gallons of cil 
last year to heat a nine-room house said he 
is being allowed only 1,300 gallons under the 
rationing system, an amount he ordinarily 
wouid use by the ist of January. 

A man who has a six-room house in which 
his aged mother who is not in good healih 
is a resident has found his allotment cut 
from the 1,700 gallons he burned last year 
to 1,060 gallons. He has a regular oil furnace 
which cannot be converted to coal and he 
was at his wits’ ends last night to know what 
to do. 

One West Springfield householder who uses 
range oil in a kitchen stove and a front-room 
space heater and who burned 800 gallons 
last winter found his ration entitled him only 
to 450 gallons. He has two small children. 
He said his neighbor who has no children 
was cut only from 900 to 685 gallons. 

SELDOM TREATED ALIKE 

Under the formula supplied by the Office 
of Production Management and used as a 
basis for figuring fuel-oil allotments in this 
city, it was apparent that seldom were two 
neighbors treated alike. One man in the 
Hill section said his ration book provided 
only 60 percent of what he used last year 
while his next-door neighbor got 70 percent 
and so it was throughout the city because 
of the many factors involved in the formula 

Surprisingly enough, there was very little 
commotion in any of the junior high schools 
where the oil-rationing books were distrib- 
uted late yesterday afternoon and until 9 
last night and where the Same process will 
go on today from 4 to9 p.m. It was when 
the receiver of the book got home and fig- 
ured out the value .f the coupons that he 
hit the ceiling. 

On one side of the so-called book are the 
coupons of “unit” vaiue. At present the uni‘ 
has been placed at 10 gallons but it is sub 
ject to change by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. On the other side of the book 
are coupons of definite value in 5-gailon 
or 1-gallon denominations and known as th 
“small change” coupons. They are provided 
to facilitate the purchasing of odd amounts 
of fuel oil. 

Most of the persons obtaining the books 
apparently did not realize what each coupon 
of unit value is worth and after they reached 
home many telephoned this newspaper to 
find out, 
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Distribution of the 
held up in 


rationing books was 
some instances by the fact that 
different persons applied for the books than 
had registered for them in the beginning. 
When they lacked notes authorizing delivery 
of the books and signed by the original ap- 
plicant, the school teachers in charge of the 
distribution had to refuse delivery. 
SOME COMPLAINING 
re was some complaining but the teach- 
nted out that notice had been given 
public to bring notes of authorization 
’ also noted it was only for the pro- 
of the public that the strict rule was 
i. It was far better for an applicant 
make two trips to the school and 
s rationing book than to arrive 
i it had been given to some imposter, 
contended 
There were crowds of several hundred per- 
each of the junior high schools be- 
4 in the afternoon when the distribu- 
of the books opened. During the early 
ing other crowds also were evident at 
the schools but seldom did anyone 
to wait longer than an hour 
le school department employees were 
» of the registration, tailoring and 
mm of the books, it was emphasized 
‘ leaders that they had nothing to do 
termination of the formula by which 
vidual rations were fixed. The for- 
sent here by the Office of Price Ad- 
ires were available on the average 
the rationing system calls for 
appeared to be between 30 to 40 per- 
The school employees merely had fig- 
formula and had not attempted to 
y percentage 
rmula gave consideration to number 
to be heated, number that could be 
area of the necessary rcoms, num- 
ons and children in the family, 
fuel oil used last year, whether 
heated for domestic purposes and 


oss inequity is evident, it will re- 
the Springfieid Rationing Board to 
changes in the oil rations allowed, 
iid by the school officials who said 
t the job will be completed when 
been distrib- 


‘ 
f 
f the fuel books ha 


National Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Endicott (N. Y.) 
Bulletin: 

TIONAI GASOLINE RATIONING 

the Midwest there has been a 

Habaloo about gasoline rationing 

nexplained reasons, rationing, ex- 
eastern States, has been delayed 


ype it is not 
in the re- 
ved even 
after ex- 
22 date 
ressman 


a 





The Baruch Committee report called for 
Nation-wide rationing of gasoline and the 
equivalent of mileage rationing of both tires 
and gasoline in an effort to keep necessary 
automobiles on the road. 

Rubber Director William M. Jeffers and 
Office of Price Administration Administrator 
Leon Henderson jointly set November 22 as 
the date for Nation-wide gasoline rationing 
to go into effect, but Jeffers has said that 
pressure of Midwest interests caused the 
9-day delay. 

Whatever the reasons are it is faulty think- 
ing, in cur opinion. The East faces reduc- 
tion of 1 gallon per gasoline unit on Novem- 
ber 22, and only enough fuel oil to maintain 
60-degree temperatures in oil-heated homes. 

This, we are told, is necessary so that our 
forces in North Africa can have sufficient oil 
and gasoline 

We in the East—and certainly throughout 
the Nation—are vitally interested in seeing 
that our men receive necessary supplies, but, 
in all fairness, should not the rest of the 
country help to beat the rubber shortage 
and the gasoline distribution problem by 
rationing of the same products? 

Certainly the 17 Eastern States that have 
rationing of this type should not be expected 
to carry the burden alone. 

Rubber Czar Jeffers announced yesterday 
that he was not entirely in accord with the 
tire registration program. He says that it is 
a cumbersome form that motorists must 
fill out. 

There has been tremendous confusion over 
this registration, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation has not even supplied suf- 
ficient forms for commercial vehicles to reg- 
ister, causing a 2-week delay in mileage ra- 
tioning for commercial cars 

The public, so to speak, standing on the 
outside, wonders what this is all about. 

We easterners are anxious and glad to 
save fuel oil, gasoline, and tires, but we are 
not interested in doing the job for the Na- 
tion alone. 

We cannot believe that the Nation-wide 
rationing program will be delayed beyond 
December 1. It does not make sense. 

In case, however, that there is any serious 
talk of doing this, we urge Congressman HALL 
and other eastern Senators and Representa- 
tives to see that this does not occur. 

To gladly use less gasoline, to be careful 
of tires, to walk more and drive less and to 
have 60-degree temperatures in our fuel-oil 
heated homes is a pleasure, indeed, if the 
needed oil is sent to our boys in North 
Africa. 

But to suffer reduced line supplies in 
the East merely so the rest of the country 
can continue the joy ride we have been in- 
dulging in this year is nothing more than 
dividing the Nation. This must not occur. 

Many strange things, however, have hap- 
pened because of pressure groups. 

Our pressure and effort should be directed 
toward winning the war on an equitable 
basis throughout the Nation. 

Shame on the Midwest for fighting gaso- 
line rationing! We can’t believe that is 
representative opinion, but the outbursts of 


a few disgruntled citizens 


Admiral Wiiliam F. Halsey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 

OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 
Mr. McLEAN. 
ast, pul 


Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
uant to a proclamation of the 
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mayor, the city of Elizabeth, N. J., 
gave expression to its pride in the serv- 
ices rendered to his ccuntry by Vice 
Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., com- 
mander of the United States naval 
forces in the southern Pacific. I know 
the people of the Sixth Congressional 
District of New Jersey, in which the city 
of Elizabeth is located, would have me 
here in the Congress reflect thei: pride 
and enthusiasm. 

Elizabeth is a proud city. It is proud 
of its patriotic heritage and the impor- 
tant part its people have had in the af- 
fairs of the Nation. In this city, or its 
immediate environs, there lived Abra- 
ham Clark, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; William Livingston, first 
continental Governor of New Jersey; 
Jonathan Dayton, a developer of the city 
of Dayton, Ohio, Member of Congress, 
and the fourth Member of this body to 
be elected as its Speaker, and subse- 
quently to be a United States Senator. 
Dayton and Livingston were members of 
the Constitutional Convention and as- 
sisted in formulating what was to be 
known as the New Jersey plan, which 
brought about the compromises leading 
to the adoption of the Constitution 
which made and preserved us a nation. 

Elias Boudinot lived there. His home 
is being preserved by patriotic citizens 
as an historical shrine. It was there 
that General Washington was enter- 
tained and met the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress assembled to accom- 
pany him to New York for his first in- 
auguration as President of the new Re- 
public. Here General Lafayette was en- 
tertained on his memorable visit after 
the Revolutionary War. 

At the nearby town of springfield min- 
ute men from Elizabeth and surrounding 
territory met and repulsed the Hessians 
in their attempt to dislodge Washington 
from his winter quarters at Morristown, 

In the colonial churchyards of Eliza- 
beth rest the remains of many who 
served in the Revolutionary Army. 
Elizabeth in colonial times was a recog- 
nized center of culture and education. 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr 
spent their boyhood and received their 
preliminary education there. It was 
there that Princeton College was 
founded. 

Gen. Winfield Scott in his retirement 
was a respected citizen of Elizabeth. 

The city has always been alert to rec- 
ognize distinguished services of its native 
sons. In the city and its environs are 
innumerable monuments and placques 
commemorative of the pa.riotic contri- 
butions of its people. 

From such an environment the native 
sons of Elizabeth go forth, imbued with 
the spirit of Americanism, and deter- 
mined that our ideals and the institu- 
tions which were established for the pres- 
ervation of human freedom shall not 
perish. 

In the celebration of last Friday, the 
city recognized the accomplishments of 
its native son, Vice Admiral William 
Frederick Halsey, Jr. It was a happy 
circumstance that during the celebration 
word should have been received from 
Washington that the President had nom- 
inated, and the Senate had confirmed, 
Vice Admiral Halsey to be a full admiral 
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of the Navy of the United States in rec- 
ognition of his services and accomplish- 
ments in the battles of November 13, 14, 
and 15 in the Solomon Islands, following 
his other achievements earlier in the 
war. 

The mayor of Elizabeth, James T. 
Kirk, ordered that Friday, November 20, 
1942, be observed as Admiral Halsey day. 
The public buildings were appropriately 
decorated and flags were prominently 
displayed. At 1 p. m., the bells of all 
the churches were rung for a period of 
5 minutes. A half holiday was observed 
in all the schools and in the afternoon 
the day was marked with appropriate 
exercises, participated in by veteran, pa- 
triotic, and fraternal organizations. 

Admiral Halsey was born in Elizabeth 
on October 30, 1882. He was born and 
reared in a religious atmosphere. His 
grandfather was the rector of Grace 
Church in New York. Upon his death, 
resulting from an accident while assist- 
ing one of his parishioners, his widow 
with her family removed to Elizabeth. 
The family consisted of three daughters 
and two sons. The sons were Charlies H. 
K. Halsey and William F. Halsey. 
Charles Halsey became a leading banker 
of the city. He was a highly respected, 
self-sacrificing citizen, giving much of his 
time to public affairs, beloved in a pecu- 
liar way by everyone with whom he came 
in contact. William F. Halsey rose to 
the rank of captain in the United States 
Navy. He married Ann M. Brewster, 
daughter of an old and respected family 
of the town. They were the father and 
mother of Admiral Halsey. Both of the 
Halsey boys attended a school conducted 
by the Reverend Dr. Pingry, a protestant 
minister. After Dr. Pingry’s death the 
school was continued by the alumni as 
a country day school, as a memorial to 
its founder, and here Admiral] Halsey re- 
ceived his preliminary education. Fora 
time he attended a preparatory school 
in suburban Philadelphia while his father 
was detailed at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. He entered the Naval Academy 
and graduated in the class of 1904. Ad- 
miral Halsey was decorated with the Navy 
Cross for services in World War No. 1. 
At 52, realizing the important part fly- 
ing was to have in future wars, he made 
himself a proficient aviator. Today, at 
60, his country looks to him as material 
to its security; he has the highest honors 
that can be conferred upon any officer 
of the greatest navy in the world, the 
love of those who have served under him, 
and fame that will endure throughout 
all time. 





War Bonds To Help Retire Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. W. F. NORRELL 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 
Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all Members of Congress feel 
that they represent the finest, most pa- 
triotic, and in fact the best citizens in 





the world. Certainly I feel this way 
about the citizens of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Arkansas. They are 
doing their part. Their sons are daily 
being mentioned for acts of heroism on 
the fields of combat all over the world. 
They are buying bonds, keeping the 
home fires burning, and doing their part 
in every way to make the necessary con- 
tribution back home. In addition to all 
these activities, they continue to render 
unto God the things that are His. They 
are Christian people. As evidence of the 
spirit that exists, I ettach herewith an 
item appearing in the Daily Leader of 
Stuttgart, Ark., under date of November 
12, 1942. This article was called to my 
attention by my close personal friend, 
Hon. Joe Morrison, member of the First 
Christian Church of that city. 


War Bonvs To Hetp Retrre DestT—Do.Luars 
Dortnc DovusBLeE Duty For CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Paying debts with War bonds is the novel 
method adopted by the Christian Church of 
this city. Faced with a large debt on its 
building and having a congregation that is 
intensely patriotic, every member of which 
is now buying bonds to his limit, the church 
leaders asked its creditors to accept War 
bonds instead of cash on its debt. 

The oompany agreed. The result is that 
every dollar raised will do double duty—buy 
War bonds and at the same time pay on the 
church debt. In addition, as a bonus to the 
contributors, their respective income taxes 
will be reduced, because gifts to churches are 
still deductible from income taxes. How- 
ever, in this case, the Government will fare 
better than it usually does on income-tax 
deduction, because all of the money that is 
deducted from the income tax will go to the 
purchase of War bonds and the Government 
will get it anyway. 

The drive, which is called “The Drive to 
End Drives” was launched this morning at a 
breakfast given at the church to all the 
workers. Most enthusiastic response has been 
received from everyone contacted thus far 

Each person who contributes is given a pin 
which is a church flag on a cross which the 
member will wear until the drive is com- 
pleted. 

The Life and Casualty Insurance Co. of 
Nashville, Tenn., is to be given credit for 
cooperating in this unusual drive. 

It is believed that this is the first time that 
any drive like *his has been attempted. 





Preferential Draft Treatment for Young 
Married Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLss. OIS 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. MITCHEL Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend @my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Constantine Panunzio, University of 
California, Los Angeles: 

In former wars nations generally consid- 
ered only the emergency of the moment and 
drew upon all men of military age regard- 
less of marital status and without consid- 
ering the effect on future manpower. In 
general, this haphazard practice is still being 
followed. However, the experience of the last 
war plus recent studies of population fur- 
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nish evidence which indicates that calling 
men of certain ages may produce very seri- 
ous results in terms of future military power. 

The outcome of diverse policies may per- 
haps be best illustrated by recalling what 
happened during the First World War in 
France and England. France, in response to 
the urgency of the moment, recruited from 
all the men of military age, regardless of their 
marital status or the reproduction age to 
which they belonged. The result was that 
France had 1,040,000 fewer births during 
1915-19 than it would have had if it had not 
been at war. This, of course, had no appar- 
ent result at the time. But 20 years later the 
loss did have a profound effect. When in 
1940 France called its men to arms, it found 
itself with approximately 700,000 fewer men 
20 to 25 years of age. Germany also had 
fewer births—about 2,900,000—as a result of 
the First World War, but Germany was able 
to make up the loss by its larger and rapidly 
growing population, whereas France, with a 
smaller and stationary population was un-~ 
able to do so. At least one scholar foresaw 
the potential danger of that difference. 

In a remarkable statement, penned in 1918, 
Savorgnan, an Italian student of population, 
said that it would be between 1935 and 1940 
that “the shadow of that loss in births” 
would hang most heavily over France. What 
that loss did actually mean to France in the 
crucial hour of 1940 no ome can measure. 
There is documentary proof, however, that 
German officials were well aware of this fact, 
and they seem to have timed their attack to 
coincide with the very moment when France 
was weakest in manpower. 

England, on the other hand, employed a 
far-seeing policy. Utilizing the knowledge 
available at the time as to the high proportion 
of children which the younger segments pro- 
duce, England adopted a recruitment method 
which made possible the maintenance of a 
relatively high birth rate during the 
period. Briefly stated, England’s policy gen- 
erally encouraged child bearing: (1) It de- 
ferred married men until the end of 1916, (2) 
it provided family allowances for men who 
married after enlistment, (3) it granted gen- 
erous allowances to the wives of enlisted men 
and for each child, and (4) later it made sim- 
ilar provisions for drafted m 
Largely as a result of this recruitment policy 
the United Kingdom was able to sustain its 
birth rate to a remarkable degree. Conse- 
quently, while France lost 1,040,000 births 
during the war, the United Kingdom, with a 
population greater by more than 4,000,000 
persons, had only 650,000 less live births than 
it might have had. Moreover, with a faster- 
growing population, England was able to re- 
pair the loss while France was not. Inas- 
much as these differences bore results in terms 
of effective manpower 20 years later, or be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, they gave England a 
greater manpower than it would have had if 
it had not followed that policy. And this 
extra strength may have been a deCisive factor 





war 





in the resistance England was able to give 
Germany in 1940. 

In order to realize the effect on future 
manpower when youthful married men are 


called to arms, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that in the United States the younger 
mothers give birth to a very large propor- 
tion of all children. In 1930 (the 1940 cen- 
sus data are not yet available) mothers be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 34, inclusive, p1 
duced 72.6 percent of all live bit Mor 

over, within this group it was the mothers 
between 20 and 24 who contributed the larg- 





est proportion. ince males are 3 years older 
than females at first marriage, about three- 
quarters of all births occur roughly when the 
fathers are between 23 and 37, and within 
that group the greatest contribution is made 


by men between 23 and 27 years of age. Or 
if we take into consideration a more signifi- 
cant fact—age of conception—the men would 
be 22 to 26 years old for the entire group and 


22 to 26 for the more ment, 


productive ¢ 
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In terms of future manpower, then, it is 
& very serious matter to call any considerable 
number of the married men between 22 and 
36, and even more so to call married men 
between the ages 22 and 26. It is true that 
some of these men are urgently needed; still, 
the future strength of the Nation makes it 
imperative to give some consideration to de- 
ferring them whenever possible. It is a 
striking fact that Germany, though facing 
a far more difficult situation, is doing every- 
thing in its power to maintain or even raise 
its birth rate, in the midst of war. 

For the United States the problem is even 
more acute because our military forces are 
stationed far away, which, in most cases, 
renders it impossible for men to return home 
even though on leave. Because of this fact, 
the withdrawal of men of the specified ages 
cuts down births at an even greater rate and 
creates more of a loss in future manpower 
than in countries close to the scenes of oper- 
ations 

Likewise, the withdrawal from home of 
married women between the ages of 20 and 
32, even for essential war industry and Serv- 
ice, is a matter of great concern, since such 
a procedure inevitably decreases the repro- 
cuction activity of these womerf. 

Our situation is even more serious because 
the population of this country is fast becom- 
ing stationary, while the populations of some 
rival countries are still growing rapidly. 
Our present rate of increase is barely enough 
for replacement, while that of Japan, for 
example, is considerably above it. By 1970, 
Japan's total population is expected to in- 
crease by about 30,000,000, while that of 
the United States will add 18,000,000. And 
since the age structure of the two nations 
is markedly different, Japan will have an 
appreciably greater proportionate increase in 
manpower than will the United States. Any 
loss in births at present on the part of the 
United States will, therefore, be far more 
serious than that which Japan can experience. 

In view of these facts, the United States 
and Japan will face a manpower situation 
somewhat similar to that which France and 
Germany faced in 1940. This statement is 
intended to create alarm, but even more to 
stress the full import of the situation. Even 
if we should deal Japan a knock-out blow 
now, in next generation, we may be 
obliged to confront a nation with an even 
manpower than it now possesses. 

d authoritative voice has expressed it, 
“With a large element of our able-bodied 
men in the armed services—and the conse- 
quent disruption of family life and postpone- 


the 


great 


As one 


ments of marriage—the effective fertility of 
the American people is likely to fall below 
the level required to maintain a stationary 
population. Evidently our population policy 
must be given serious consideration in the 


councils that are guiding the Nation through 
its problems in these difficult times.” 





Congress Should Repeal Tire Inspection 
Regulations 





ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


O7 ALABAMA 


EXT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ber 24, 1942 


Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 19, I introduced H. R. 7798, a bill 
tc set aside provisions and orders ema- 
nating from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration requiring the registration and in- 
spection of tires and tubes. 


Tuesday, Novem 


Mr. MANASCO. 


If we are to continue as a legislative 
body we must listen to the wishes of the 
people and repeal some of the useless, 
obnoxious orders and regulations promul- 
gated by some of our bureau heads before 
our country is governed by men and not 
by law. We all realize the seriousness of 
the rubber situation. We all realize that 
steps must be taken to conserve our rub- 
ber stock pile, and tires should be in- 
spected when new tires are applied for. 
The American people want to do this, and 
do it voluntarily. 

There are about 35,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles in the United States. Several 
hours will be required to get one’s tires 
inspected. The driver, in many in- 
stances, will be away from essential war 
work. If he lives in the rural areas, he 
will probably have to drive 10, 15, or 20 
miles to the nearest inspection station. 
What will be accomplished by this foolish 
regulation? We will have 35,000,000 
people in the United States angry with 
their Government, and justly so. After 
a person fills out from 1 to 6 pages of a 
questionnaire, he is not in a very patri- 
otic mood. Will this program conserve 
rubber? Absolutely not, for it will waste 
more time and rubber in getting the tires 
inspected than would be wasted by non- 
essential driving. If left alone, 99 per- 
cent of the American people are in- 
herently honest. They want to cooper- 
ate with their Government in winning 
the war; yet, they are being penalized 
for the sins of the 1 percent or less. 
Sooner or later the honest majority will 
start rebelling against useless regula- 
tions. That will not be a healthy con- 
dition for our Government. 

The Communist Party could not elect 
more than two or three Members of Con- 
gress, but under our present system of 
Government by regulation instead of by 
law, it is very easy for their program to 
be carried out. For years the Com- 
munists have advocated the elimination 
of jobbers, wholesalers, traveling men, 
salesmen, and the so-called middie man, 
and although they cannot destroy this 
group by law, they can accomplish it by 
regulations. 

The order limiting gasoline allowance 
to traveling men and salesmen to a little 
over 500 miles per month will put that 
group out of business. Three hundred 
thousand other small businessmen, ac- 
cording to a high Government official, 
will be forced out of business before the 
end of another year. Are we trying to 
save these, our own people, from bank- 
ruptcy and ruin? Have we offered any 
lend-lease assistance to them? We have 
undertaken a program to feed and clothe 
the entire world and bring them up to 
our standard of living. When we attempt 
to raise the water level of a large lake by 
pumping the water from a small pond, 
the pond goes down a lot faster than the 
level of the lake rises, but that will fit 
into the picture of those who have worked 
for years to destroy private enterprise 
in this country. 

Industry is being forced by Govern- 
ment edict to hire people against its 
will. Any man worth his salt would not 
want to work for an employer who did 
not want him. You cannot successfully 
force people to cater to any particular 
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group. We are building up in this coun- 
try a feeling of hatred between certain 
groups. It looks like the blind leaders 
of these groups could foresee the dangers 
that lurk around the corner. 

Our boys can protect us from invasion 
from without, but Congress alone can 
prevent the destruction of our democracy 
by bureaucracy within. 





Praise the Lord and Pay Farmers a Fair 
Price for Their Products, and They Will 
Pass the Food 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this time for the purpose of re- 
ferring to the fine attitude of the people 
of my district, especially those who re- 
side in my home city, toward the farm 
group, than which there is no more pa- 
triotic group in the country. 

On December 2 there will be a farm- 
ing for victory celebration held at 
Orangeburg, S. C., my home city, where 
honor will be paid to the farmers of my 
district and my State for the fine part 
they have always played in the produc- 
tion of food and fiber necessary to feed 
and clothe the citizens of this country, 
as well as for export, and, especially at 
this time, when food and fiber will play 
such an important part in winning this 
war and winning the peace. I call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
and to the citizens of the country a re- 
port made by the House Committee on 
Agriculture on October 15 after holding 
hearings with Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, General Hershey, Director of 
the Selective Service System, Hon. Don- 
ald M. Nelson, Chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board, in which we tried to impress 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture and 
those who are connected with our war 
program the importance of paying more 
attention to the agricultural group as to 
its problems, fair prices, and so forth. 

I want to quote briefly from that re- 
port: 

The farmers in every part of the Nation 
do not know how to plan for 1943 crops, 
Contracts must be made, material must be 
secured, fertilizer must be bought, seed nyust 
be ordered, months in advance. Utter con- 
fusion exists today on every farm, every 
ranch, every dairy. We appeal to the Presi- 
dent and the several administrative agencies 
to act and act now, so the farmers may know 
whether to plan and how to plan. 

Feats of courage and service beyond the 
requirements of duty are disclosed quite fre- 
quently and are promptly and very appro- 
priately recognized by the award of medals. 
Industrial plants, managers, and workers are 
very properly given public commendation for 
some special feat of production. But there 
is no glamour on the farm. It would seem 
the farmer is expected, as a matter of course, 
to toil on from dawn till dark to provide 
the food and fiber to feed and clothe our 
armed forces, our civilian population, and 
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cur Allies. Is it any wonder that our young 
men seek the field of glory and glamour? 
Maybe a few million hungry stomachs will 
awaken the people and programmers to a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
those who till the soil. 


It would appear from the contents of 
a notice that is being sent out concern- 
ing the “farming for victory” celebra- 
tion, excerpts from which I am insert- 
ing herewith, that my people are pro- 
posing to do ‘he thing that we have sug- 
gested—that is, give due recognition to 
the farmers for the part which they are 
playing in winning the war and the part 
they will continue to play in feeding and 
clothing a starving war-torn world after 
the war. 

If farmers are given proper recogni- 
tion and proper prices, I feel sure that 
no group of people operating in connec- 
tion with our war efforts will do more 
than they will do in conjunction with the 
most important part that they are to 
play—that is, a proper production of food 
and fiber. 

The excerpts follow: 


THE BIG DAY, WEDNESDAY, VECEMBER 2, 1942, 
ORANGEBURG, 8. C. 


The farmers of the Nation—and in par- 
ticular the farmers of South Carolina—have 
produced a bumper crop of food and fiber 
this year. 

This feat was accomplished under great 
difficulties. For the duration of the war and 
afterward, farmers will have to exert them- 
selves even more to keep this production at 
a high level. 

Agriculture is the foundation of a coun- 
try’s success in war and in peace. Agricul- 
tural production is as necessary as industrial 
production. 

Industry and labor are also doing a good job 
in the war program. These have been recog- 
nized and publicly acclaimed. 

The “T’arming for Victory” celebration is to 
publish to the world a proper recognition of 
the part farmers are playing in winning the 
War and the part they will continue to play 
to feed a starving war-worn world after the 
war. 

One big day—Wednesday, December 2, 
1942—has been set aside to hold this cele- 
bration in Orangeburg. 

All of the citizens of Orangeburg County 
are joining in this celebration which will 
climax in a colossal basket picnic at the 
Orangeburg County Fair Grounds on the big 
day—Wednesday, December 2, 1942. 

A gigantic parade, 2 miles long, will start 
the day. The parade will be routed through 
Orangeburg’s main street, beginning at the 
corner of Broughton and proceeding through 
Russell, down South Boulevard on to the 
fair grounds Military units, floats, bands, 
and other marching groups will be included in 
the parade. 

A big speaker’s stand will be erected on 
the football field. 

United States Senator JoHN H. BANKHEAD 
will be the principal speaker. Other National 
and State officials, including Army and Navy 
men, will be present and awards of merit will 
be presented to a number of farmers for out- 
standing agricultural achievements. 

Immediately after this the big picnic din- 
ner will be held. Every family is urged to 
bring a picnic basket. 

When dinner is over, the crowds will be 
reassembled in the stadium for a program 
of entertainments. An attendance exceeding 
20,000 is expected. 

The county legis.ative delegation, city 
council, the chamber of commerce, and other 
local groups, along with State and Federal 
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agricultural agencies, are working together 
to make this big celebration a great success. 

All honor is due and is given here to the 
farmer in his great accomplishments in 
“Farming for Victory.” 





A Program for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein resolutions adopted by the Ten- 
nessee Farm Bureau Federation at its 
nineteenth annual meeting held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., November 12, 1942. The 
resolutions are as follows: 


Our greatest responsibility during the pres- 
ent national and world crisis both as an 
organization and as individuals is to render 
our utmost aid in helping America and its 
Allies win complete victory and a just and 
lasting peace. We recognize this responsi- 
bility and pledge our all-out effort to its 
performance. 

We commend the farmers of Tennessee 
and the Nation for their great achievement 
of this year in breaking all previous records 
in the production of essential food and fiber 
despite the handicaps of growing labor short- 
age, lack of adequate farm equipment, ma- 
chinery, and fertilizer, and with the average 
of farm commodity prices below the true 
parity level. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult under 
the stress of war to protect the rights of the 
farmer and economic status of agriculture. 
With the increasing complexity of Govern- 
ment, the growing concentration of power 
under various and seemingly often uncorre- 
lated heads, the mounting influence of in- 
dustrial and labor organizations over policies 
of Government and the swelling pressure of 
consumer groups for cheap food and fiber, 
it becomes increasingly evident that we must 

»ntinue to build stronger our farm organiza- 
tions if we are to maintain a free and inde- 
pendent agriculture. 

We endorse the program of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and commend its 
farsighted and fearless leaders for their ef- 
forts to safeguard the rights of agriculture 
and the best interest of the Nation even 
in the face of unjust and cruel criticism. 
We aiso note with keen appreciation the 
development of a growing cooperation and 
mutual working relationship between and 
among the Farm Bureau and the other major 
national farm organizations. 

Much has been attained through the efforts 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
give to agriculture its proper position and 
relative security with other groups, and so 
to place the farmer in position to render 
his greatest service to the Nation, but much 
yet remain; to be done. Among some of 
the major objectives yet to be attained for 
agriculture might be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The farmer must be given and safe- 
guarded in parity commodity prices fairly 
figured and including all labor costs along 
with other cost factors. 

(2) He must be assured of sufficient de- 
pendable labor, machinery and equipment to 
enable him to meet production goals and 
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transportation to get his essentiai supplies 
and market his produce. 

(3) He must be treated fairly and equita- 
bly in the national war-taxing program. 

(4) Furthermore, the farmers should be 
represented on all the major war boards, 
whose actions vitally affect agricu)ture, and 
also should have a representation and voice 
at the peace table. 

We reiterate Resolution No. 12, passed in 
1941, which states: “We pledge our con- 
tinued cooperation with and support to our 
State college of agriculture, the experiment 
stations, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Vocational Agriculture and the State de- 
partment of agriculture and the various gov- 
ernmental action agencies working with the 
rural people of our State, including the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Agency, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Farm Security, Farm 
Credit, etc. We believe that in no other 
State has there been developed a finer spirit 
of mutual understanding and a better work- 
ing relationship among and between its in- 
stitutions, action agencies and farm organiza- 
tions than in Tennessee. The Ferm Bureau 
leaders and members appreciate this and will 
continue their efforts to maintain and still 
further strengthen this wholesome relation- 
ship and cooperation.” 

We pledge our continued cooperation with 
the various farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
troHed cooperative associations operating in 
Tennessee, and offer still further aid to the 
burley tobacco producers toward the com- 
pletion of a permanent Tennessee Burley To- 
bacco Growers’ Association. The Association 
of Burley Growers, with the cooperation of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Louis- 
ville Bank for Cooperatives, and the burley 
looseleaf warehousemen, in 1941 was able to 
put a price floor of 85 percent of parity under 
burley tobacco sold on the cooperating loose- 
leaf floors of Tennessee, and will maintain 
a similar price floor but at 90 percent of 
parity this marketing season. 

The livestock producers of Tennessee and 
the South have a right to rejoice in the recent 
decision handed down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the fight which they 
instituted 2 years ago against the southern 
railroads to get parity freight rates and serv- 
ices covering livestock shipments into, within, 
and from the South to northeastern markets. 
This case was channeled through the public- 
utility commissions of the South and prose- 
cuted by livestock producers and interests 
aided by extension service and United States 
Department of Agriculture officials, farm- 
organization representatives, and other south- 
ern spokesmen. The Farm Bureau had a 
part in this fight which has resulted in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decision 
granting the major contentions of the pro- 
ducer claimants. The Farm Bureau has re- 
cently joined in snother case to get freight 
rates reduced on other commodities in which 
the southern people suffer rate discrimina- 
tions. We feel that our organization can 
render no greater service than to help in the 
removal of State and southern regional 
freight rate and other economic handicaps 

The securing and allocation of manpower 
sufficient to meet the growing demands of 
our three vital war fronts is fast becoming 
national problem No.1. It is estimated that 
the Army is yet to draw 3,500,000 nen for the 
war front; industry will not reach maximum 
production before the middle of 1943 and 
must have ever-increasing man-hours to 
reach that maximum; the farms are short 
of labor now, with farmers dispersing their 
herds and selling their farms because of labor 
shortage—yet these farmers are being called 
upon to increase production in 1943 over that 
of 1942. The Army can draft the men it ne¢ 
industry can get its labor through the lurs 
of high wages and short hours, but ricul- 

ure, already suffering, can neither draft nor 
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lure labor by attractive wages. Agriculture 
is the Nation’s most vulnerable spot in the 
raanpower picture. Now, the draft is loosen- 
ing up on farm labor, but industry is still 
running with its 40-hour labor schedule. 
Since the Army doesn’t count hours during 
an emergency and farmers are working from 
sunup to sundown, we urge the National 
Congress and the administration to enact 
and put into operation a law substantially 
extending the 40-hour workweek of industrial 
labor. 

Be it resolved, That, for the duration of 
the war regulations governing marketing quo- 
tas and allotments of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, for corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco, be revised and adjusted 
that farmers may shift to essential food-pro- 
ducing crops and plan their farming opera- 
tions to most effectively and efficiently uti- 
lize the labor available, without apprehension 
of losing their crop bases in the future when 
the war is over. This will make possible the 
shifting to food crops over which labor can be 
distributed for a longer period throughout 
the year and avoid the highly seasonal 
labor peaks. The labor situation at the pres- 
ent time has shown the labor shortage to be 
most acute with crops requiring increased 
amounts of labor at seasonable pericds; be it 
turther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent the President of the American Farm 
Bureau, Hon. E. A. O'Neal, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Claude Wickard, and Ten- 
nessee Congressmen and Senators in the 
Congress of the United States, and the chair- 
men of the United States Senate and House 
Agricultural Committees. 

Be it resolved, That in the event it may 
become necessary to direct or control the 
placement of labor where it can most ef- 
fectively be utilized to contribute to essential 
work in the war effort, it be done throug: the 
National Selective Service system, and no 
new agency be created for this purpose; 

In view of the fact the National Selective 
Service System is charged with the responsi- 
bility of registering the male population from 
18 to 65 to determine their aptitudes for 
military service and occupational skills in 
contributing to the war effort, it seems logi- 
cal therefore that any controlled or directed 
farm-labor program can be most effectively 
administered by the National Selective Serv- 
ice System; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Hon. E. A. O'Neal; the 
Governor of Tennessee, Hon. Prentice Cooper; 
Director of the National Selective Service Sys- 
tem, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey; Chairman of the 
Federal Manpower Commission, Hon. Paul 
McNutt; and Tennessee Congressmen and 
Senators in the Congress of the United States. 

That since most of the capably conducted 
independent audits of the accounts of county 
officials continue to disclose alarming short- 


ages, the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation 
calls upon the Governor and the General As- 
sembly of Tennessee to accept their solemn 


responsibility for maintaining the soundness 
of the government of each of our counties. 
The State legislature is asked to proceed early 
in 1943 to inaugurate improved methods by 
which county finances are administered, in 
order to end the losses of public funds which 
tims ited to amount to more than one 
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That the State should also completely re- 
ize its department of audit. That 

those administering State and local govern- 
ment are urged to reduce the expenditures 
of ever) nit of government, wherever it can 
be done without outright injury to truly 
essential public services, such as public edu- 
eation, public health, agricultural services 
ang other like vital services; these sharp 
economies having been forced upon the coun- 





try in order that national defense may be 
adequately supported and our republic with 
its free Government may be made secure. 

We reendorse our position in favor of the 
enactment of a guest law in Tennessee to 
protect car owners and operators from dam- 
age suits resulting from injuries received by 
passengers while riding as courtesy guests. 

We also renew our endorsement of the fine 
work done by the Tennessee Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation and continue our membership and 
support to same. 

Whereas the funds available for agricultural 
research in Tennessee are insufficient to mect 
the needs and the amount available is the 
smallest of any southern State: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That more adequate funds be 
made available for agricultural research in 
Tennessee. 

We are opposed to any change in the pres- 
ent method of distribution and allocation of 
the gas-tax fund to the various counties of 
the State for construction and maintenance 
of rural roads. 

We favor more liberal and just compensa- 
tion to members of the legislature for their 
services to the State. 

We are opposed, except under urgent neces- 
sity, to any increases of taxes for State and 
local governments during such an emergency 
as now exists, which demands every bit of the 
earnings of everybody for the carrying on 
of the war program. 





Proposed Changes by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in the Rules and 
Regulations Governing the Solicitation 
of Proxies Are Unnecessary and Un- 
wise During the War Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, in the latter part of Au- 
gust, or early in September, of the cur- 
rent year, the staff of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission presented to that 
Commission a proposed draft of amend- 
ments to the proxy rules established by 
the Commission under Section 14 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The 
proposed draft is limited to requirements 
in connection with solicitation of proxies 
for annual meetings of stockholders. 

Vigorous opposition to the proposed 
draft of amendments has been filed with, 
or made to, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by various parties vitally 
interested, such as corporations, stock 
exchanges, and trade associations. It 
is claimed by those opposing the pro- 
posed amendments that the amendments 
would be too drastic; that the volume of 
work required for the solicitation of 
proxies would be tremendously in- 
creased; that substantial expense would 
be involved; that innovations would be 
effected with respect to proxy solicita- 
tion which have never been tried out 
heretofore; and that procedure which 
always has been followed and adhered 
to with respect to action at meetings of 
stockholders would be thoroughly re- 
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vamped and many uncertainties and 
difficulties would exist. 

Opponents made strong and urgent 
pleas that, if such amendments should 
be adopted, companies engaged in all- 
out efforts to win the war, and devoting 
full time and energy to the protection 
of the national interest, would be seri- 
ously hampered and curtailed in the 
conduct of business. They represent 
that unnecessary hardships growing out 
of regulations not connected with the 
conduct of the war should not be im- 
posed upon them during the existing 
emergency when the problem of man- 
power is so acute. 

Opponents also insist that such pro- 
posed amendments, having no relation- 
ship with or bearing upon measures 
which must be taken for the purpose of 
promoting efficient conduct of the war, 
the Commission should postpone or sus- 
pend any consideration of the proposed 
amendments until after termination of 
the war. 

Despite, however, these strong and 
urgent pleas of opponents the Securities 
and Exchange Commission apparently 
is giving serious thought and attention 
to the promulgation of new rules relat- 
ing to the solicitation of proxies for 
meetings of stockholders. Indeed, the 
Commission has indicated that such new 
rules may be promulgated in order that 
they may become effective in time to 
govern the solicitation of proxies for 
meetings of stockholders which are to be 
held after January 1, 1943. 

It is interesting—and, indeed, alarm- 
ing—to note some of the changes in the 
proxy rules which would be made by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission if 
the proposed amendments were adopted. 

In a summary attached to the proposed 
amendments, it is pointed out that cer- 
tain of the proxy rules would be ex- 
panded to require considerably more in- 
formation in connection with the solici- 
tation of proxies for annual meetings for 
the election of directors. 

One of the proposed rules, for instance, 
would require information in consider- 
able detail not only with respect to the 
company itself but relating to all sub- 
sidiaries of the company. There is no 
definition of “subsidiary”; and, of 
course, we are all aware of the difficulties 
and the uncertainties that may exist in a 
determination of the question whether or 
not a particular company may be a sub- 
sidiary of another company. Questions 
would arise, for instance, as to whether 
in some instances an investment in se- 
curities of another company would con- 
stitute that company a subsidiary; or 
whether an interlocking of officers or 
directors would accomplish such a status; 
or whether it would be necessary to show 
some measure of control. In any event, 
it is a matter of common understanding 
that, due to the complexities of modern 
business, many companies, and especially 
the large ones, have found it necessary 
to carry on business through resort to 
subsidiaries. 

Large companies may have large num- 
bers of subsidiaries. These large com- 
panies, we may assume, are, Without ex- 
ception, engaged in intensive efforts to 
win the war, and are devoting practically 











all their time and attention to that pur- 
pose. Efficient and speedy production of 
required military supplies and equip- 
ment, in large volume, is essential, and 
the Nation therefore must depend upon 
these companies and their subsidiaries to 
meet war production requirements. 

In proposed amendments of the rules, 
the Commission would require com- 
panies, when soliciting proxies, to send 
to each stockholder detailed financial 
statements, not only of the company it- 
self, but with respect to all subsidiaries. 
It also would be necessary, at the same 
time, to inform each and every stock- 
holder in more or less detail with respect 
to material acquisitions and dispositions 
of subsidiaries and other interests and 
property; acquisitions and dispositions 
of securities of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries; material changes in charters, 
indentures, or other instruments which 
may affect the rights of security holders; 
material litigation which may involve the 
company or any of its subsidiaries, or 
any officer or any director of the company 
or of any of its subsidiaries; and each and 
every stockholder also would have to be 
informed with regard to the granting or 
exercising of any options, and the opera- 
tion of any bonus, profit-sharing, pen- 
sion, or retirement plan. 

It is evident, especially in the case of 
companies with a large number of sub- 
sidiaries, that the voiume of account- 
ing data, financial statements and other 
information that would be required to be 
mailed to each and every stockholder 
would be terrific. It must be borne in 
mind that some of the large companies 
have thousands upon thousands of stock- 
holders. The amount of additional 
printing would be enormous. And prac- 
tically all this information, in the hands 
of a large body of stockholders, would 
constitute just so much waste. Stock- 
holders would not read such bulky ma- 
terial. Many of them would not under- 
stand the technical terms, especially 
those which are and must be used by ac- 
countants and experts in the business of 
preparing financial statements and data. 
Stockholders would be in a quandary as 
to what to do with this mass of mate- 
rial, and it may confidently be expected 
that, in most instances, it would serve 
no useful purpose. Such voluminous re- 
quirements, therefore, would cause or 
bring about only wasted effort and un- 
warranted expense. 

Under existing practice storkholders 
have complete access to annual reports 
of companies of which they are stock- 
holders, and copies of such reports are 
mailed or furnished to each stockholder 
on request. In some cases companies 
mail condensed reports and statements 
when proxies are solicited. It has not 
been the practice, when soliciting prox- 
ies, to mail to each and every stockholder 
the considerable bulk of data and detail, 
with respect to the company and all its 
subsidiaries, that would be required by 
the proposed rule. It is, of course, too 
clear for argument that a great volume 
of unnecessary work and detail, and that 
unwarranted expense, wholly unrelated 
to the war effort, should be avoided in 
the present emergency. 

Included in the proposed amendments 
would be a requirement that each stock- 
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holder must be informed with respect to 
material changes in the character of 
business. In the summary accompany- 
ing the proposed rules it is pointed out 
that the substantial nature of changes 
which have occurred in the business of 
listed companies during the period of 
adjustment to war production makes it 
essential that stockholders be informed 
of such changes. The proposed amend- 
ment would require that each stock- 
holder be informed with respect to 
changes brought about by adjustment to 
war production, not only with respect to 
the company itself but in connection 
with all subsidiaries. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that on October 28, 1942, the 
War Department Bureau of Public Re- 
lations promulgated a warning state- 
ment relating to the publication of re- 
ports concerning production rates, and 
emphasized the fact that inadvertent 
disclosure of military information can be 
as harmful as the deliberate giving of 
aid to the enemy. The War Department, 
therefore, warned companies against the 
publication of information that might 
give aid to the enemy, and stated that 
terms of war contracts should not be 
given, and that production processes and 
new developments which might affect 
the conduct of the war should not be dis- 
closed. 

Another requirement that would be 
imposed upon companies when proxies 
are solicited in connection with the elec- 
tion of directors would require informa- 
tion in considerable detail with respect 
to compensation paid to each officer, and 
to each director of the company, and to 
others, in excess of $25,000 per annum. 

It should not be necessary, however, 
under any circumstances, to deal with a 
matter of this kind, in this manner, at 
this time, since we are all more or less 
familiar with the rules and regulations 
recently promulgated by the Director of 
Economic Stabilization under the anti- 
inflation law approved October 2, 1942, 
drastically limiting amounts which may 
be paid as compensation. 

The proposed amendments of the proxy 
rules not only would impose severe hard- 
ships and substantial expense on com- 
panies. engaged in the war effort, by rea- 
son of the volume of information and the 
detail that would have to be furnished 
to each stockholder when soliciting prox- 
ies, but they would go further, and raise 
questions with respect to the conduct of 
meetings of stockholders, and the use 
that could be made of proxies. 

It is intended, for instance, by one of 


the proposed amendments, that a ballot 


instead of a proxy should be used. It is 
specifically pointed out, in comment ap- 
pended to the proposed amendment, that 
the use of the ballot form would be made 
mandatory. 

Briefly, this would mean that, with re- 
spect to each matter to be acted upon at 
a@ meeting of stockholders, each stock- 
holder would be required, in returning 
his so-called proxy, to vote either “Yes” 
or “No” on each subject to be considered 
at the meeting; and if the stockholder 
should fail to vote at all, on any sub- 
ject, the so-called proxy would have no 
value with respect to that subject, since 
the proposed rule would prevent the 
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holder of the so-called proxy from using 
discretion in voting at the meeting. In 
other words, the practice which has ex- 
isted in this country since its beginning, 
and which is so well recognized in the 
conduct of meetings of stockholders, of 
enabling a stockholder to place discre- 
tion in an agent to vote for him upon 
any cr all matters to be acted upon at 
such meetings, would be abolished. 
Meetings of stockholders no longer would 
be meetings at which there could be full 
discussion or debate on questions to be 
presented at the meeting, so that the 
best solution could be determined upon 
after having obtained the views of all 
those present; but the meeting, in effect, 
would be “frozen” before the meeting 
ever took place. All that could be accom- 
plished at the meeting would be the 
counting of ballots theretofore mailed in 
to the company, such ballots having been 
marked without any benefit of personal 
discussion or debate. There would seem 
to be considerable doubt as to whether 
the conduct of business could be pro- 
moted and aided under such circum- 
Stances and conditions. 

There can be no question that any 
proposal which would have the effect of 
denying to a stockholder the right of 
vesting discretion in another to vote for 
him at meetings of stockholders, not only 
would be novel in character but radical 
in the extreme. 

Stockholders are not always sufficiently 
familiar with the problems of the bus- 
iness to enable them to vote intelligently 
upon, and to make proper decisions with 
respect to, such problems. They prefer 
to leave decisions on matters, vital to the 
life and the success of the enterprise, to 
those who are trained, and are experts, 
in the business and in whose judgment 
and integrity they have confidence. 
And, of course, it is evident that, in the 
serious emergency which now exists, the 
vital interests connected with war pro- 
duction can properly be protected only 
by those who are competent to make 
decisions and are familiar with the in- 
tricacies of the business. The war effort 
Should not be threatened, or imperiled, 
by rules or regulations based on innova- 
tions or schemes that could have the pos- 
sible effect of destroying efficiency. 


Of course, it may be anticipated that a 
large number of stockholders would fail 
to mark ballots. With such an avalanche 
of detail and information, and account- 
ing data and financial statistics, relating 
to the company and all its subsidiaries, 
as would be required by the proposed 
amendments, stockholders would be at 
considerable disadvantage. They would 
hardly be in a proper position in which 
they could decide intelligently upon ex- 
tremely technical and complicated ques- 
tions involved in the conduct of modern 
business. The result not only would be 
that wrong decisions might be made, 
but, through failure of large numbers of 
stockholders to vote at all, the danger of 
not being able to obtain sufficient votes 
to take necesSary action, would, indeed, 
be great. 

It must be realized that, with respect 
to many matters that must be passed 
upon by stockholders, State laws require 
that a large percentage of total out- 
standing stock, such as a majority, or 
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two-thirds, or three-fourths, must vote 
in favor of the proposal, or the proposal 
cannot be carried out at all. It must be 
borne in mind that, due to the war emer- 
gency, companies are required to take 
important actiori for the purpose of 
making possible and facilitating the 
business for war production. Action by 
stockholders in such instances should be, 
indeed, facilitated to the greatest possible 
extent, and not hampered, or curtailed, 
or retarded. No obstructions should be 
placed in the path of the war effort. 

It is interesting to note that section 14 
(a) and section 14 (b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act authorizes the Commission 
to promulgate rules and regulations with 
respect to the solicitation of proxies— 
not ballots. The standard, if any, set up 
in the section is indefinite, but we must 
realize that the underlying purpose of the 
Securities Exchange Act is to require 
disclosure with respect to those matters 
or activities which are dealt with in the 
act. A serious question may arise as to 
whether a rule which would change the 
method of soliciting proxies, and which 
would alter the use of proxies, and which 
would provide for ballots instead of 
proxies, and which would deny to stock- 
holders the right of vesting discretion in 
another or others to act for them at 
meetings, and which would have no rela- 
tion to or bearing whatsoever upon the 
disclosure principle, would be within the 
Commission’s authority. 

Another proposed amendment would 
require the management of a company, 
when soliciting proxies for the election 
of directors, to include in its proxy solicit- 
ing material the names of any other per- 
sons as nominees for directors if any 
security holder should make request that 
the names of such other persons be in- 
cluded in such material. And provision 
would have to be made in the proxy ma- 
terial so that each stockholder could vote 
for any such person or persons. In those 
instances in which companies have large 
numbers of outstanding security holders, 
the confusion or complications that 
would exist or prevail would be apparent. 
Many different individuals could be pro- 
posed for the office of director, irrespec- 
tive of ability, training, or competency. 
Yet each stockholder would be expected 
to make a choice as between such indi- 
viduals and nominees proposed by man- 
agement. The proposed amendment 
would enable the company, in the event 
nominees in number more than twice the 
number of directors of the company were 
proposed by security holders, to eliminate 
in excess of twice the number 
of directors, on such basis as might be 
equitable. But it indeed would be a diffi- 
cult matter for the company to make any 
such selection from so-calléu nominees 
not favored or approved by the company. 
In any event, any such rule would open 
the door for the consideration of incom- 
petent persons for important business 
oince. 

A still further requirement of the pro- 
posed rules would make it necessary for 
management of companies, when solicit- 
ing proxies, to include in soliciting ma- 
teria! sent to each stockholder, for a vote 
thereon, any proposal that might be pre- 
sented, prior to the solicitation, by any 
security holder, and management would 
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be required to set forth the reasons, fur- 
nished by the security holder, why such 
proposal should be adopted. In other 
words, persons soliciting proxies would be 
required to solicit votes in support of pro- 
posals not favored by the persons solicit- 
ing the proxies, and to inform the stock- 
holders of the reasons advanced and 
urged, by those responsible for the pro- 
posals, for the adoption thereof. Witha 
large number of stockholders in a com- 
pany, the number of proposals, and the 
conflicting and highly unmeritorious 
matters that could be presented for ac- 
tion thereon by stockholders, cannot be 
overstated, or overemphasized. 

Indeed, the impropriety of any such 
requirement as would compel manage- 
ment of a company to solicit proxies with 
respect to proposals which management 
thought would be disadvantageous to the 
company, and to advance the reasons of 
others for the adoption thereof, is ob- 
vious. The disruption of business and 
the harm that could be inflicted by action 
that would be detrimental to conduct of 
the affairs of a company devoting all its 
energies and resources to the war effort 
should, of course, be avoided. 

The proposed amendments deal also 
with other subjects, but it is believed that 
those matters which have been pointed 
out indicate or demonstrate the serious 
character of ehanges and innovations 
which would be brought about. 

It must be remembered that serious 
consequences may result from failure to 
comply with rules relating to the solici- 
tation of proxies, and that for this rea- 
son the work of compliance requires 
trained executives or officers and experi- 
enced personnel, difficult to retain at a 
time when so many are needed for the 
armed forces. Any such drastic and ad- 
ditional requirements with respect to new 
rules and regulations, therefore, not only 
would present a problem with respect to 
adequate assistance to comply with the 
rules, but would make it necessary for 
trained executives and employees to de- 
vote less time to matters directly related 
to the war effort. 

I have introduced H. R. 7802 for the 
purpose of preventing the issuance of 
new rules and regulations, relating to 
the solicitation of proxies, that would 
not aid or facilitate the war effort, but, 
on the contrary, would act as a deter- 
rent, and produce results that would be 
undesirable. This would be accom- 
plished by suspending, for the duration 
of the war and for an adjustment period 
of 6 months thereafter, the authority of 
the Commission to issue new rules and 
regulations. The object is to enable offi- 
cers and employees to devote full time 
and attention to the primary object of 
winning the war. 

After the enactment of the Securities 
Exchange Act in 1934, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission promulgated rules 
relating to the scilicitation of proxies, and 
these rules have been amended and re- 
vised from time to time. H. R. 7802 
would enable such rules, which were in 
effect on November 1, 1942, to remain in 
effect as the maximum rules which may 
govern the solicitation of proxies for the 
duration of the war. The Commission, 
of course, should have the power to 


modify such existing rules so as to relieve | 
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business from any requirements in such 
existing rules as might be undesirable or 
disadvantageous in the emergency which 
confronts the Nation. If the bill is not 
sufficiently flexible to enable modifica- 
tion of existing rules when deemed neces- 
sary and desirable, and in such manner 
as would not impose additional hard- 
ships, it could, of course, be revised so 
that it will be adequate in every respect. 





America’s First Citizens Rank With 
America’s First Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
good Indian friends, James Renville, of 
Peever, S. Dak., has sent me the follow- 
ing letter, written by Johnnie Two Stars, 
who is the grandson of Chief Solomon 
Two Stars of the Sisseton Tribe. Be- 
cause this letter reveals the deeply re- 
ligious end patriotic nature of our Amer- 
ican Indians generally, I am inserting it 
in the ReEcorp at this point, under special 
leave granted me by the House. We can 
all be proud of the fact that America’s 
first citizens—the Indians—today rank 
with America’s first soldiers and that 
they are contributing so generously to 
our war effort, both on the fields of battle 
and upon the home fronts of this Re- 
public. 

Fort Lewis, WASH., March 21, 1942. 

Dear FRIEND: No doubt you are wondering 
why I did not write to you any sooner. The 
reason I did not write was, because, I wanted 
to get settled first. Now that I am settled 
down, I am going to tell you how we live 
and what we do for a living. 

First, Fort Lewis is located in the north- 
western part of Washington, a very beautiful 
place. Everything is green and all in full 
blossom, and I thank God He gave me the 
opportunity of being in the country He made. 
I can't ask for anything better. When Bob 
Renville was out here during the World War, 
this place was small. Now we have buiid- 
ings here that cover 3 square miles, so you 
see what a big place this is. 

There are 35,000 men on this place. We 
have men here from all parts of the United 
States and every kind of human race you 
can think of. From time to time I meet In- 
dians here and there. I met a few Sioux 
Indians from South Dakota that I used to 
go to school with at Flandreau. I met Pete 
St. Pierre and LeRoy Westman. I was cer- 
tainly glad to see them. 

I like army life for this reason, we get the 
right kind of food, the right sleep, and the 
right amount of exercise for our health, in 
fact I feel much better, the short time I 
have been here. Every day, we have drilling 
for 1 hour, and the rest of the day we are in 
school. We learn how to handle machine 
guns. We saw those big guns go into action 
the other day. It was very interesting be- 
cause that was something I never saw be- 
fore. Those guns were firing shells that are 
about 2 feet long and 4 inches through. They 
sure make enough noise. It’s our business 
to learn how to handle one of those guns. 

We had a big dress parade the other day, 
1,800 trucks, 9,000 soldiers, three sets of 








band, horses and pack mules. That was a 
sight we will never witness again, for they 
hold those parades once a year. We were 
lucky to get in on it. 

Next month we are going to Fort Ord, 
California, for six weeks of maneuvers. I am 
kind of anxious to go because I want to see 
some country before I leave this army. We 
may go to the Hawaiian Islands before the 
summer is over. 

The army life is all right as far as living is 
concerned, but on the other hand I sure miss 
my church work, here. We all go to one 
church, It’s nothing like the good old church 
that St. Mary’s has. The singing and prayers 
ave nothing like St. Mary’s. I suppose you 
are having your Lent services every night from 
house to house. You people are preparing 
yourselves for that glorious communion on 
Easter morning. I'd give anything to be there 
and take my communion with the people of 
St. Mary’s. I, too, will take my communion 
but I will be all alone. I’ve brought my 
prayer book. I surely make use of it. I never 
knew what it meant to me, until after I got 
away from you folks. There is one prayer I 
always use, you look on page 112 the first 
prayer. I like that because it covers every- 
thing. Tell the people of St. Mary’s that I 
pray for them every night and I hope they 
do the same for me, because I need your 
prayers. Tell the St. Andrews to keep on 
working like they have been in the past. Re- 
member I’m still a member. I would like to 
have my card. I paid my dues. Even though 
I am many miles away from you I am always 
thinking of you folks at home, wondering 
what you are doing, every night I wonder 
where the Lent services are being held. Write 
and tell me all the news. How is Reverend 
Heminger and Frank Owens getting along? 
If you see them give them my regards. My 
prayers are with them always. 

May God be with you always. 

JOHNNI£ Two STARS, 
Member of Your Church, 





Gutting Our Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very sensible and 
timely editorial from the Springfield 
(Mo.) Leader and Press of November 
19, 1942, entitled “Gutting Our Farms.” 

I have repeatedly called attention of 
the administration to the large number 
of successful farmers who have sold their 
herds at public auction after being or- 
dered inte the Army. It appears that we 
have finally succeeded in persuading 
General Hershey and others to give pref- 
erence to such men, but this, like ship- 
ping iron and steel to Japan, is another 
case of locking the stable door after the 
horse has been stolen. 

The article follows: 


GUTTING OUR FARMS 


It doesn’t seem so long since Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard was urging us to drink 
more milk and eat more cheese, and consume 
more vegetables, to make ourselves more 
healthy. 

And now the news comes from Washing- 
ton that Secretary Wickard's department has 
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recommended to the War Production Board 
that the Government take over Nation-wide 
control of all dairy products and that milk 
be rationed in many cities of the Nation. 

It wasn’t so very many years ago that the 
price of hogs on the Springfield market was 
scraping the bottom, and could be quoted 
well below the $10 mark. As of today, hogs 
are quoted here at better than $13, and you're 
considered a pretty lucky person if you can 
come by a pound of bacon honestly. Also, 
as of today, America is preparing to go on 
a@ weekly meat ration of less than 214 pounds 
per person. 

Why is this? 

Why, in a region like the Ozarks, where 
dairy and meat products should be plenti- 
ful as showers in April, should we be worry- 
ing about milk and meat rations, war or no 
war? Especially, why should Secretary Wick- 
ard tell us to stock up on dairy stuff and 
then, a few months later, come out with his 
rationing recommendation? 

To the Leader and Press, it looks like a 
clear case of slipshod, sloppy management. 
The whole food situation, in our opinion, 
smells as noticeably as did the rubber situa- 
tion a few months ago. 

There will be those who will argue that 
the dairy products and the meat are needed 
for our armed forces. Of course our armed 
forces need milk and meat and cheese. But 
they needed them just as badly, didn’t they, 
when they weren’t “armed forces?”—that is, 
when they were civilians just like the rest of 
us? ‘There aren’t any more Americans just 
because some of them have gone into the 
Army and Navy. 

There will be, too, those who will declare 
that our Allies need this food. That, too, is 
true. But isn’t it also true that they needed 
it just as badly last year as they do now? 

The trouble, the Leader and Press believes, 
lies in the fact that there has been no ade- 
quate, intelligent handling of the manpower 
problem. The draft has taken too many 
farmers. And the recruiting offices of the 
various armed forces have taken, indiscrimi- 
nately, too many farmers. 

The result: There aren’t enough good men 
left to man our farms, and those who are 
left—without adequate help—are forced to 
curtail their operations. 

The Ozarks area has taken, more or less 
gracefully, such maneuvers of questionable 
wisdom as the rationing of gasoline and fuel 
oil, because the Ozarks thought there might 
possibly be some justification for such ac- 
tions—though most of us are still searching, 
a bit puzzled, for that justification. 

But it begins to appear doubtful that the 
Ozarks or any other farming section of the 
United States is going to stand much longer 
for a governmental policy which permits in- 
discriminate recruiting and drafting of such 
essential men as farmers. 

Such a policy is too silly—sillier, even than 
gasoline and fuel oil rationing—for us to 
ignore any longer. 





Persecution Complex 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein a powerful and timely edi- 
torial appearing in the Boston Globe of 
November 23, 1942, that everyone who 
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reads it ought to benefit from, particu- 
larly the whiners on the civilian front 
who want to see everyone but themselves 
make all necessary sacrifices to help win 
the war. 

When I pause and think of the sacri- 
fices made by the members of our armed 
forces, and of the great sacrifice, life 
itself, that every member of our armed 
forces are willing to make, which many 
have made, I realize that any sacrifice 
made ty myself or anyone else on the 
civilian front is minor and small in com- 
parison to what they are making. 

The editorial included in my remarks 
brings out this thought in a pointed and 
effective manner. 

PERSECUTION COMPLEX 


“We. wuz robbed.” This wail is familiar 
to the parents of small boys returning from 
the sand Jots after their team has suffered 
a@ reverse in a ball game. Defeat is not 
ascribed to the brilliancy or the power of the 
other club. Victory was snatched away from 
those who had manifestly earned it by the 
villany of the “empire” who had, so the 
grimy kid declares, a bet on the other team. 

Of course such an attitude is, except among 
the chronically vain or hopelessly moronic, 
outgrown as the years pass. When develop- 
ment is not arrested, a broader view is reached. 
Instead of the whimpering complainer, there 
emerges the desirable human type that can 
take it without squawking. When things do 
not turn out exactly as he wished, he realizes 
that the explanation may be found in some- 
thing besides a dark conspiracy directed at 
himself. The discipline of life usually is effi- 
cacious in eliminating the yellow streak that 
makes it easy to asSume an appearance of 
undeserved injury. 

There are some, however, who never grow 
out of the grammar-school age. They may 
always be counted upon to charge injustice 
whenever they do not get precisely what they 
want. In the present emergency a sharp di- 
viding line may be drawn between those who 
accept necessary restrictions with good grace 
and those who whimper and are naSty 
about it. 

The professional politician, who seeks to 
remain in the office he is in or to return to 
office if he is out, often displays a very strcng 
tendency to mobilize grouches for his own 
personal benefit. Unfortunately, much tem- 
porary success is obtained by such procedure. 
When grievances are cherished with care they 
may be used to the benefit of the man who 
has harped upon them come election day. 

In this period, when life is becoming more 
and more difficult for most people because 
the country is at war, and tremendous efforts 
are being made to thwart our enemies so 
that decency and freedom can be preserved, 
appeasement of the discontented begins to 
look like something less than patriotism. As 
more people realize this, the politician who 
relies upon his encouragement of assorted 
squawks and whimpers will decline in pres- 
tige. 

The other day a young serviceman on leave 
was invited to ride by a lady driving a large 
car. The lift was not as pleasant as the 
young man had expected. He was informed 
that the rationing board had been cruel in 
the allotment of oil. All that she, her hus- 
band, and two housemaids were to have for 
their large residence was 4,000 gallons. That 
is, if her protest was not heeded by the das- 
tardly rationing authority. The soldier felt 
that walking would have been preferable. 

Possibly, had he turned the conversation 
to the subject of tires, he would have been 
treated to a discourse on the wickedness of 
being expected to give up that extra set of 


white-walled, heavy-duty shoes that the 
lady had purchased soon after the Japs took 
the Dutch East Indies. Neither sugar nor 
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coffee would safe subjects of 
troubles of Job were as 
in her opinion. 

this same person felt she was 
supporting the war and therefore was im- 
pelled to stop and give a soldier a lift. 
However, if any of her friends and neigh- 
bors listened to her tirades and believed a 
fraction of them well founded, she was doing 
about as much harm as a single tongue 
can to the cause for which our people, in 
uniform and out, are committed. 

As the war increases in intensity there 
is abundant reason to expect further ration- 
ing and more deprivations. This conflict is 
total, as the farsighted have said repeatedly. 
A people that can take it and see it through 
will be entitled to victory. Most Americans 
can do that, but there will be, right through 
until the end, a noisy, grumbling fraction 
who have never grown out of the little boy 
frame of mind when he said, “We wuz 
robbed.” That mentality cannot be elimi- 
nated completely. But it can and should draw 
the disapproval of mature people who realize 
the necessity of preserving national morale. 


have been 

small talk. The 

nothing to hers, 
And yet 





Louis George Finch 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow a young lad from 
Lowell, Mass., one of my constituents, 
will be given the Merchant Marine Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. His name is 
Louis George Finch. It will be given for 
heroism above and beyond the call of 
duty. He was very young in age and 
in the service of the merchant marine. 
When his ship was under heavy shrapnel 
shelifire he volunteered to go aloft with 
the first mate and assist in rigging an 
emergency antenna. In the ensuing ac- 
tion the ship was sunk and most of the 
lifeboats damaged by shellfire and a tor- 
pedo hit. 

Finch was among the last to abandon 
ship with the wounded in a small over- 
loaded work boat which was in danger of 
swamping in the rough seas. He made 
room for a wounded man and climbed out 
of the boat and held onto the sides, and 
an hour and a half later he was picked 
up. iis extraordinary courage and dis- 

gard of his own safety will be an un- 
cying inspiration to seamen of the United 
States merchant marine everywhere. He 
enlisted in the Navy in order to have more 
constant action in the war. He was tor- 


pedoed again in a Navy ship, and the 
Navy has promoted him to coxswain. He 


has a very gallant and a very brave rec- 
rd. The city of Lowell and the Nation 


AU Aid 


uve yery proud of him—and very grate- 
ai 

The following is the history of Louis 
George Finch’s daring and cool and effi- 
cient action as told by the United States 
Maritime Commission: 

A torpe ed merchant eaman Louis 
C I I 23, of Lowell, M , who dis- 
tingu d hin f on his first voyage to sea 


| 
| 


| 


| 


after completing his training, will be the 
next recipient of the Merchant Marine Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Maritime Com- 
mission announced today. The award, the 
third since Congress authorized the medal 
fo: outstanding acts of heroism, will be made 
at the office of the Commission by Capt. 
Edward Macauley, member of the Maritime 
Commission, Wednesday morning. 

Finch voluntarily went alcft, while his ship 
was under heavy shell fire from an enemy 
submarine, and rerigged the wireless antenna 
which had been shot away, making it possible 
to send the S O S that brought aid. Later 
when abandoning ship, Finch jumped over- 
board and swam alongside in order to make 
room in an overcrowded boat for wounded 
crew members. 

The tanker in which Louis Finch was mak- 
ing his first voyage as an able seaman after 
completing his training aboard the United 
States Maritime Service training ship Amer- 
ican Sailor was attacked in broad daylight 
off the coast of California last December. 
When the submarine was sighted, the captain 
changed course, heading inshore, but the sub- 
marine gave chase, opening fire with her deck 
gun. The first two shots went wide but the 
next brought the wireless aerial crashing 
down. 

Finch, realizing his ship was without radio 
communication, immediately went aloft the 
mast and, with the help of the first officer, 
succeeded in repairing the damage despite the 
fact the decks and superstructure were being 
raked with heavy shrapnel fire. 

The S O S flashed by the wireless operator 
brought a United States Catalina bomber to 
the scene. The submarine then submerged 
and fired the torpedo that sent the tanker 
to the bottom. 

With some of the lifeboats wrecked by 
shell fire, there were 12 men left to be taken 
off in a small work skiff that normally held 4. 
A wounded member of the engine room was 
first lowered into the boat, and Finch, seeing 
that the already overcrowded boat might be 
swamped in the rough sea that was running, 
jumped overboard and swam alongside. He, 
however, intrusted his seamen’s papers and 
Bible to a shipmate to keep them dry. 

After one more voyage in tankers, during 
which Finch learned as much as he could 
from the Navy gun crew aboard, he left the 
merchant service to join the Navy, asking to 
be assigned to the armed guard of a merchant 
vessel so that he could “get a crack at the 
enemy who had taken the lives of his bud- 
dies.” For a second time his ship was tor- 
pedoed, but Louis Finch came through and 
he is going back to sea as soon as he can after 
the ceremony of presenting him with the 
medal 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 





Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by George D. Riley and Page Huidekoper 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 24, 1942: 
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CaPITAL COMPASS 
(By George D. Riley and Page Huidekoper) 


America’s real secret weapon has just been 
unveiled, and a world offensive with it is now 
getting under way. 

That secret weapon is spelled ‘“‘g-o-l-d.” 

We own 70 percent of the world's mined 
gold, and we pay more money per ounce for 
gold than any other people in the world. 
Though our own gold mines have been shut 
down to stop the inflationary effects of in- 
creased domestic gold purchases, Capital Com- 
pass is informed the Treasury again is about 
to increase the dollar price of gold on the 
world market, with the result that the 
American dollar will sell at a cheaper price 
abroad and circulate more freely in distant 
areas. 

We are fighting Hitler today with one 
weapon that all his laboratories and all his 
police cannot invent or lash out of the hides 
of slave labor. That is gold, our “secret 
weapon.” 

We have it. 
wants it. 

In the gold war, the administration has a 
dual policy—to redistribute some of our near- 
monopoly of gold where it will do the most 
good right now, politically, and further to 
put the maximum number of American dol- 
lars in the hands of those abroad who still 
have little dabs of gold to sell. 


DEVALUATION AGAIN 


The current price of gold fixed by the 
United States Treasury is $35 an ounce. If 
gold were still being produced by our mines, 
any American refiner could present an ounce 
of gold at the Treasury window and carry 
away .35 fresh dollar bills. If he failed to 
hand in his gold, on the other hand, he would 
get locked up. 

Now that American producers are out of 
business, the Treasury is preparing to cut 
the gold content of each dollar, or to put it 
another way, pay more dollars for each ounce 
of gold. 

Foreign gold producers will be able to draw 
down, say, $40 for an ounce of gold on presen- 
tation to the Treasury window, instead of $35. 

Another way of saying the same thing is to 
state that the United States dollar has been 
devalued by so much. You may recall that 
back in 1933, Mr. Roosevelt devalued the 
standard dollar in terms of gold down to 59 
cenis, its present level. The next step, 
Capital Compass learns, will be to pull the 
dollar down to 50 cents in value. 


PUMPING DOLLARS ABROAD 


With no gold being mined in the United 
States that will not have the inflationary 
effect it might once have had, and with the 
gold mines of British South Africa going full 
blast as they now are since we started ship- 
ping gold mining machinery down there, a 
fresh stream of dollars will be pumped into 
the British monetary system. 

We are paying off our associates abroad in 
gold to some extent, when they behave. We 
are preparing to buy gold at higher and 
higher dollar figures. And as soon as Ex- 
Gov. Herbert Lehman, of New York, gets 
his world relief program well under way, look 
out for a world Work Projects Administration 


He hasn't. And all the world 


directed by him and underwritten with 
United States gold. 
Capital Compass now forecasts that by 


1944, the gold of Fort Knox, Ky., will be 
battling all over the world right on the heels 
of the fighting troops to stabilize world 
money systems and chain to our Treasury a 
system of world commerce 


And with the administration offering a 
world gold-based money and gold-secured 
world trade according to its own formula, 


opposition will have te do some fast thinking. 
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Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, en- 
couraging news from our armed forces 
in Africa and the Solomons has made 
eur hearts glad. But with our rejoicing 
over current victories, I hope there will 
be no tendency to forget the men and 
boys involved in the tragedy of Bataan, 
Wake, and Guam. Today those of that 
heroic band who remain alive are pris- 
oners of an unscrupulous enemy. To 
them help did not come. It is the duty 
of every American to remember these 
heroes in our hearts and in our prayers. 
It is the duty of our Government to leave 
no stone unturned in its efforts to get 
supplies to them and reports from them 
for aching hearts back home. It is the 
duty of our Government to inform Japan 
again and again that she will be called to 
account in the day of reckoning if these 
prisoners are not treated in accordance 
with the rules of humanity and interna- 
tional law. 

The following letter by a Presbyterian 
minister to the synod of his church is a 
poignant reminder that even those most 
expected to remember sometimes forget: 


MorRISTOWN, TENN., October 14, 1942. 

Dear BROTHER MINISTER OF SYNOD OF AP- 
FALACHIA: At the recent meeting of synod in 
Dhattanooga, I was among those that were 
grateful that the synod, at the instance of 
the moderator, had formal prayer for all 
servicemen at the opening of each session. 
The synod felt that a church court, of all 
things, should be depended upon to pray for 
men and youth in danger. 

I listened in vain, however, during the 
lovely prayers for one item I was keen for— 
namely, for specific mention of continental 
American soldiers now in the hands of the 
enemy as prisoners of war. Maybe these 
heroic victims of war have somewhat dropped 
from the thought of the people in general. 
It is psychologically natural for them to drop 
from the public mind. The incidents of 
Bataan and Corregidor are the most tragic 
and the most painful in American history, 
and the mind tends to liquidate such painful 
matters from the memory. 

But let us by voluntary effort keep in mind 
that between 10,000 and 20,000 American 
boys—just according to how many lived 
through the battles to become prisoners of 
war of the Japanese—went down in Bataan 
and Corregidor as prisoners of war. The 
military wiping out of our forces there of 
course involved the death of many, but un- 
doubtedly some also lived to become prisoners 
of war. 

Nothing to amount to anything has been 
heard from these soldiers of ours as yet. But 
we do hear in limited fashion from American 
civilians that are interned in the Philippines. 
From them we learn that they at least feel 
that America has forgotten them. May the 
good Lord forbid that soldiers of war, who 
went down fighting for us, should feel so also. 
At least may they not correctly feel so. 

May I take the liberty of asking all the 
brethren of the synod, both personally and 
in their churches, to remember in prayer 
Specifically these American prisoners of war. 
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They are far from home and friends. And 
there are thousands upon thousands of them. 
It is, of course, no secret that my own interest 
and concern in this are spurred by the fact 
that my own son is among the prisoners of 
war, if he is still alive. I make no merit of 
unselfishness in the matter. I only hope 
that my particular concern for my own has 
broadened my sympathy and prayer for all. 
But let us not fail these soldiers, whatever 
we do. And let us not blur them over with 
general prayer for all our soldiers. These are 
the men that have met ultimate calamity in 
behalf of us all. In our continual prayers 
for all our service men everywhere let us 
send up ever and anon these specific prayers 
for our soldiers already gone down in battle 
as prisoners of war. 
Cordially yours, 
SAMUEL H. Hay, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Morristown, Tenn, 


a — ———— 


An Economist’s Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Russell Weisman, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of November 19, 1942: 


AN Economist’s Pornt or VIEW—ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION DIRECTOR INTRODUCES EXTRA- 
NEOUS ISSUES IN SALARY LIMITATION DIs- 
CUSSION 


(By Russell Weisman) 


James E. Byrnes, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, in his Herald Tribune forum 
speech devoted a paragraph to the salary 
ceiling controversy. It is here in full: 

“The so-called $25,000 salary limitation ac- 
tually affects only those having a Salary in 
excess Of $67,200. The tax on that salary 
will reduce the net income to $25,000. That 
salary limitation in 1942 would affect only 
3,000 persons. From the fury of the pro- 
tests one would think it affected 3,000,000 
persons. Some of these persons assert that 
they object only because they fear this 
limitation will continue after the war. I, 
too, would object to its continuance. But 
the law upon which this action was based 
expires June 30, 1944. It can be continued 
only by affirmative action of the Congress 
If a man fears the Congress, he fears the 
people.” 

It seems to me Byrnes not only misses the 
major point of the criticism that is directed 
against the ceiling order but introduces a 
couple of dangerous extraneous issues at the 
Same time. 

Since when was the unsoundness of a 
policy mitigated in any way by the fact 
that only a few persons were hurt by it? 
It was precisely on this sort of numerical 
justification that Hitler set out to persecute 
and kill the Jews; there were so few of them 
that they could not resist with force. And, 
furthermore, since they constituted a small 
minority of the total population of Germany 
the persecution visited on them presumably 
was not a proper subject of public protest. 

NUMBERS NO CRITERION 


With respect to the salary limitation tne 
point I want to make is that if it is wrong, 
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as I am convinced it is from the point of 
view of preserving the American way of 
life, the fact that only 3,000 citizens will be 
directly affected is in no sense a circumstance 
in mitigation. Only in the eyes of the polit- 
ically minded who think and plan in terms 
of the probable effect of public policy on the 
election results would the question of the 
number of citizens touched by the policy in 
question be important. 

There is another respect in which the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization is well off 
the beam in his discussion of the Salary 
ceiling. The only inference that reasonably 
could be drawn from the latter part of the 
speech quoted above is that Congress was 
responsible for the ceiling order and that to 
criticize Congress is to criticize the people 
and the whole democratic process. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, and 
Byrnes was and is entirely familiar with it, 
that the salary ceiling was not a congres- 
sional product. On two separate occasions 
the President had asked for legislation of 
this character but the committees of Con- 
gress charged with responsibility for revenue 
legislation refused to report out favorably any 
such proposal. 

The salary ceiling regulation, then, is not 
an act of Congress but a directive of Byrnes 
himself, acting, of course, for the President, 
and, I think, clearly circumventing the will 
of the Congress. 


MISREPRESENTATION APPARENT 


In this light it must be apparent to every- 
one that the observation of Byrnes about 
fearing the Congress and fearing the people 
is, to say the least, disingenuous. If it is 
not a palpable misrepresentation of the facts 
as to the genesis of the wage ceiling it is in- 
deed a close approximation of such a mis- 
representation. 

This writer is unhappy when, in time of 
war, he feels called upon, as he does in this 
column, to be critical of a high public official. 
It is easy for readers to believe his criticism 
foments disunity and impedes the war effort. 
But democratic government is a compact be- 
tween the people and their elected and ap- 
pointed officials. And whenever the cfficials 
are guilty, as Byrnes was in this case, of public 
statements which failed to present the actual 
facts of the matter he was discussing it is 
clearly the duty of columns such as this to 
protest. Above everything else our public of- 
ficials must not be permitted to believe that 
we are as dumb and stupid as they would like 
us to be. 





Senate Upholds the Constitution 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest victories for 
constitutional government and one of the 
most encouraging signs for the future of 
this Republic occurred at the other end 
of the Capitol on yesterday, when the 
tide of fanaticism, using the anti-poll-tax 
bill as a smoke screen, lashed itself into 
futile fury against the courage, the in- 
tegrity, and the intelligence of 41 Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 

The American people expect us to pre- 
serve the Constitution of these United 
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States. Our boys are fighting in this war 
to protect this Government, to perpetuate 
American institutions, and to preserve 
our American way of life, and they ex- 
pect their Representatives and Senators 
to back them up, and not to turn this 
Nation over to a bunch of crackpots to 
make of it some kind of a communistic 
conglomeration of which they would be 
ashamed. 
I am 
Senate. 


proud of the United States 


The Man Who Saved Rickenbacker 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest American flyer of World War 
No. 1 was rescued the other day by a 
young Navy pilot, whose skill and courage 
Eddie Rickenbacker himself could not 
have exceeded. 

Like all Americans, I rejoice that this 
country still has Rickenbacker’s inspir- 
ing personality and remarkable ability, 
and I am happy to state that a young 
friend and neighbor of mine from Evans- 
ton, Ill., Lt. Bill Eadie, was the man who 
rescued him. 

The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune of Sunday, November 22, 
tells the story. The rescue was a diffi- 
cult and dangerous job, splendidly per- 
formed. Lieutenant Eadie is one more 
proof that the present-day flyers are 
fully maintaining the high standards 
established in World War No. 1. 


THE 
It develops that a young flying lieutenant 
ym Evanston, W. F. Eadie, rescued Capt. 

tddie Rickenbacker after he been lost 

Pacific Yo flyer could 
a more valuable 
to Lieutenant Eadie, 
country. 
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The Public Is Honest and Wants a Fair 
Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to present to the Members of the 
House a few of the many hundreds of 
telegrams and letters which I have re- 
ceived in connection with our efforts to 
secure a 90-day postponement of gasoline 
and fuel-oil rationing: 


HoBarRT, OKLA., November 24, 
Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Public sentiment strong for 90-day post- 
ponement of gasoline rationing or until Can- 
gress can investigate rubber situation. Office 
of Defense Transportation cutting mileage on 
farm trucks to point of making it impossible 
to operate. Oklahoma Office of Price Ad- 
ministration better acquainted with local 
conditions. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Sip BARNEs, Manager. 
W. E. SHEPHERD, 
Member County Gas Rationing Committee. 
C. E. REI, 
Member County Transpc 
J. K. HALey, 
Member of Transportation Committee. 


1942, 


rtation Committee. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
November 20, 1942. 
ssman VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
House Office Building: 
What, if anything, can we do to help get 
gas extens Are all Oklahoma delegation 
cooperating? If any other State Congress- 
man needed advise. Practically all excess 
tires now turned in. Express company un- 
able handle volume tires offered them. 
Week behind in collection Thirty-five mile 
speed limit being carefully observed. Thou- 
sands tons rubber tires been piled up for 
months and deteriorating in Government 
scrap-rubber shortage yard here in packing 
town. Rubber shortage can’t be acute, 
JoE D. Morse, 
President, Home State Life Insurance 
Co. of Oklahoma (Chairman of Citi- 
is Committee) 


Coners 


ion? 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., 
November 23, 1942. 
WICKERSHAM, 

Member of Congress: 

Gas rationing abnormal harvest delayed 
in some areas notably apple regions. Post- 
ponement of rationing would aid farmers in 
harvesting and crops. Present 
allotments of gas for farm trucks inadequate 
in many cases. Pr for obtaining ad- 
dition: allotments c Unwieldly 
and obstructive. 


Hon. VIcCTorR 


transporting 


ceaure 


ifusing 


C. R. ORTON 
irginia Agricul- 
Experiment Station. 

MIcH 

3, 1942, 


LANSING 
November 
Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Congressman from Oklahoma, 
Washington, D. C.:? 
hotel business in Michigan wi 
ere loss if gasoline rati 
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effect. Cur public transportation facilities 
are inadequate to satisfactorily care for neces- 
sary travel. If gasoline rationing can be de- 
ferred without hindrance to our war effort I 
strongly urge deferment. 

Bruce ANDERSON, 


Past President, American Hotel Association. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
November 17, 1942. 
Hon. VicTror WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thirty State-wide organizations meeting in 
the Oklahoma Biltmore Hotel today unani- 
mously request that extension of gasoline ra- 
tioning be deferred for at least 90 days during 
which time an investigation by Congress be 
made. We approve the continuance and en- 
forcement of the 35-mile-per-hour regula- 
tion with five tires per car and urge strict 
enforcement. It was developed in the meet- 
ing that gasoline rationing at this time will 
seriously curtail all war efforts in this section. 

Oklahoma State Chamber of Com- 
merce; Joe D. Morse, Home State 
Life Insurance Co., chairman of 
committee; Committee Hotel As- 
sociations; Farmers Union; Retail 
Merchants Association; Hardware & 
Implement Association; Petroleum 
Marketers Association; State 
Chamber of Commerce; Oklahoma 
Cottonseed Crushers & Ginners 
Association; Oklahoma City Real 
Estate Board; Salyer Oil Co.; Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association; 
Associated Contractors; Wholesale 
Grocers Association; Associated 
Motor Carriers; Chain Stores As- 
sociation; Restaurant Association; 
Phillips Petroleum Corporation: 
and 13 others. 


JACKSON, Miss., November 23, 1942. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your telegram of Saturday, am 
pleased to give you the following informa- 
tion: Reduction will not help but hinder the 
war effort. Fuel oil should not be rationed 
in this State. Farmers and ranchers should 
have freedom from gasoline rationing until 
January 1 during harvest season. We do not 
need rationing of gasoline in Mississippi. 
People are obeying the speed regulation. 
There is plenty of gasoline within 20 miles 
of the Capitol, millions of gallons are being 
produced. I am convinced that there will be 
more harm than good to come from rationing 
gasoline at this time. I am mailing full 
report. 

PauL B. JOHNSON, 
Governor of Mississippt. 


EpinBurG, TEX., November 24, 1942. 
Chairman, Texas Congressional Delegatton, 
House Committee Opposing Gas Ration- 
ing, Care of Victor Wickersham, Member 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

We operate in many Southern and Middle- 
western States as growers and handlers and 
distributors of fresh fruits, vegetables, and 
strawberries, and furnish carlot supplies to 
industrial centers and armed forces in United 
States and Canada. Proposed gas allowances 
to farm trucks, cars, and machinery will tie 
up all operations and create sectional famine 
within 60 days. We give you warning this 
impending crisis in hope you can avert dis- 

We will help feed Nation if permitted 
We se 


aster. 
by the ek to serve. 


H. Rouw Co. 


Government. 











LUDINGTON, MicH., November 17, 1942. 
Victor WICKERSHAM 
Represeiitative from Oklahoma, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of Michigan sincerely believe gasoline 
rationing will seriously impede and disrupt 
rather than speed the war effort here both 
in industrial and agricultural production. 
We therefore earnestly petition you to post- 
pone gasoline rationing in our State for fur- 
ther study. We feel a more realistic solution 
will be found. 
FreperaAL Lagor UNION, No. 23010. 





LOovISVILLE, Ky., November 17, 1942. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress From Oklahoma, 
Also All Members of Kentucky 
Delegation, Washington, D. C.: 
Three resolutions introduced in Congress 
yesterday seeking to defer or modify gasoline 
rationing in belief voluntary tire conserva- 
tion in the American way will be adequate 
is proved by gasoline-tax revenues reported 
by Kentucky Department of Revenue for 
month of October and published in today’s 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, page 8, show- 
ing a decline of 47.2 percent below same 
month last year. Collections this year $1,134,- 
169, compared with $2,146,599 in October last 
year. Almost universal observance of 35-mile 
speed limit coupled with voluntarily reduced 
driving reflected by the tax figures accom- 
plishes the objectives of Bargich report. Pre- 
ponderant public opinion in Kentucky is that 
coupon rationing of gasoline should be post- 
poned. 
Rees H. DICKSON, 
President, Louisville Automobile Club. 





OKLAHOMA CIty, OKLA., 
November 21, 1942. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Hon. Vicror WICKERSHAM, 
Congressmen, Sixth and 
Seventh Oklahoma Districts, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: Deeply appreciate your efforts in 
behalf of postponing the gas rationing, pend- 
ing congressional investigation, especially at 
a time of year when both State and National 
vehicle tax is collected, and at a time when 
the income of our people, generally, is being 
drawn on most heavily to pay their patriotic 
obligations, and our loyal orgar.’zations are 
stressing the necessity of the continuance of 
buying bonds, stamps, etc. Every day I hear 
loyal, patriotic citizens say that if the gas 
rationing program is made effective it is 
going to handicap their business or farm 
operations most severely, and with the heavy 
Federal income war tax, that they will not be 
able to buy any more bonds 

It is estimated in this Midwest section, 
that three-fourths of our transportation is 
now carried on with gasoline-motor-drawn 
vehicles, and we have observed that the other 
one-fourth is by busses, trains, streetcars, 
and taxis, and, on count recently made 
through the week, one-tenth of the passen- 
gers were forced to stand up—that is prior to 
gas rationing. Then with the other three- 
fourths of our citizens, who are now traveling 
by car, even two-thirds of them still will be 
accommodateu, with the limited gasoline, 
what will the transportation facilities do 
with the other one-third, especially in view 
of the fact that the all-out defense need is 
for manpower, with overcrowded, congested 
transportation facilities, war industries 
and the farm business will certainly be 
severely affected, and with agriculture al- 
ready more severely affected by reason of too 
many farmers being called into military serv- 
ice. Therefore, farmers are more severely in 
need of a normal gasoline supply than in 
normal times, because they will be forced to 
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keep their power and labor-saving machinery 
in operation, which will necessitate frequent 
trips to town for necessary parts, etc., and to 
transport sufficient town labor to man the 
emergency jobs on the farm. 

Many farmers and dairymen have been 
forced to sell off both the dairy and beef 
herds, and many dairy cattle have been sold 
on the commercial market that should have 
been left on the farm, thereby creating a 
shortage of milk ard cheese 

It is really a serious situation in this great 
central West that is generally known as the 
bread basket of the world, and could well be 
called the meat basket too. And with the 
meat rationing program being proposed, 
farmers need normal supplies of gasoline to 
purchase the usual winter feeders of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, etc., so that every minute of their 
time during the winter season of the year 
can be utilized in feeding cut livestock to 
take care of the production of meat that is 
so sorely needed. 

The Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma in behalf 
of 25,000 organized heads of farm homes, and 
more than 200 cooperative elevators, gins, and 
oil and gas stations, sincerely and patrioti- 
caily appeal to the Congress of the United 
States and our beloved Commander in Chief 
to give this postponement of gasoline ration- 
ing serious consideration. 

With our continued best wishes, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
OKLAHOMA FARMERS’ UNION, 
Tom W. CHEEK, President, 
Z. H. LAwTer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., November 22, 1942. 
The Honorable VicTtorR WICKERSHAM, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As an industry with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars invested in property and 
equipment throughout the State, we will be 
adversely affected by the gas rationing and 
without question many places of business will 
be forced to close. 

The Federal Employment Service has al- 
ready notified us that they will no longer be 
of service to us and as a result we are at- 
tempting to solve our employment problem 
with older men and women. In addition we 
are using persons physically handicapped who 
Will be forced out of employment when our 
restaurants close. 

We sincerely believe that in considering 
gas rationing thought should be given to the 
fact that restaurants, by and large, are small 
businesses which represent the lifetime sav- 
ings of individuals the sums of which will be 
lost in the event of closing. 

Many restaurants in the smaller communi- 
ties have taken upon themselves to form rid- 
ing clubs whereby travelers register at the 
restaurant for rides and trips. This is only 
one example of how the restaurants are striv- 
ing to be of service during the emergency and 
we believe that to foster nd encourage plans 
of this nature will accomplish the same re- 
sults as Nation-wide gas rationing. 

Urgently requesting that gas rationing, on 
a widespread scale, particularly in those States 
as sparsely populated as Minnesota, be with- 
held, we are, 

Sincerely 





AInN)NESOTA RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION, INC 
M. J. OCKEN, 
Executive Secretary and Manager. 





GALVESTON, TEx., November 21, 1942, 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Sir: The information I am en- 
closing may aid you in your effort to stave 
off gasoline rationing in the 22 oil-producing 
States and the 9 other States amply sup- 
Dlied with gasoline by pipe line or otherwise. 
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Christmas joys will be hampered, family 
interfered with, and business generally up- 
set by making rationing effective December 
1. Are we, the sovereign people, to become 
guinea pigs for bureaucrats to experimer 
on? I quote from the editorial column oi 
the Houston Post, November 21, 1942, from 
a section entitled “The Cost of Rationing 
“A patrictic public desire to conserve tir: 
voluntarily in Te: 











is is indicated by the fat 
that revenues from the State gasoline t: 
are dropping at the rate of $1,000,000 

month, according to the State comptrolle: 

“With compulsory ratioz 
the extremely frugal eastern basis, the 
troller expects the decrease in 
collections to go to at least 
month, 

“That would be $36,000,000 a year 
than the huge omnibus tax bill, passed las 
year, is bringing in. 

“Rationing is expected to cut the State’s 
income from the oil production tax by about 
20 percent, or $4,800,000 a year 

“A loss of $35,000,000 in State revenues 
would be disastrous, especially to the public 
schools, which get one-fourth of both the gas- 
oline and production levies. One-fcurth of 
$35,000,000 would be nearly $9,000,000, which 
means salaries of about 4,000 school teachers 
who would be thrown out of jobs unless ad- 
ditional taxes were imposed on the already 
overburdened people. 

“More than that, thousands of oil and re- 
finery workers would lose their jobs if civilian 
gasoline consumption were cut to a 
in the State that produces more than halt 
of the Nation’s fuel—likewise thousands of 
salesmen and others whose work is dependen 
upon automobile transportation put wh 
not promised extra allowances of 





gasoling 





more 





dribble 








It is a vicicus circle, wh S, in the opin- 
ion of competent Texas authoritis would 
more than outweigh the possible evils of not 
rationing 

“Soon after national rationing was orders 
Texas objectors who went to Was! on 





to protest were assured that the 
conditions existing in the oil-producing and 
refining Southwest would be met thro 


uen 
an elastic tioning system and more liberal 
allowances. But recently Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson and his assistants have 


brusquely declared that Texas will not be 
given any greater cllowances than 1 
ers who are short of gasoline but live close 
together and have more public transport 
facilities than we have 


“Rubber Director William Jeffer said 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing was designed 
to ‘preserve the Nation’s economic structu) 


But if it is to cost the Tex: oF ( rnme 
$35,000,000 a year, and private industry many 
times more, there is a serious danger of its 
wrecking the 





State’s econ ucture, 
Conditions in this State are vastly differ- 
ent from those in the Atlantic States f 
which gasoline rationing s ¢ d h 
the program at least ht to be modified 
to meet those conditions.” 
FALLS City, Nesr., No 18, 1942 


Representative VicrorR WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representative 
Washington, D. C.: 

We wholeheartedly agree with you and 
other Representatives that there is no good 
reason for gasoline rat 
tioning at this time especially in the drastic 
arbitrary, high-handed manner in which 
is being handled. We can assure you ths 
support of Nebraska and we feel that you are 
doing the Nation a patriotic duty by bring- 
ing about an investigation of this entire 
chaotic situation. 


ling or fuel-oil 





President, Midstates Refining Co. 
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END, OKLA., November 22, 1942. 
Hon. Vicrork WICKERSHAM, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 
Our meeting today the United Commercial 
Travelers over 200 in attendance resolved to 
express our appreciation for your efforts re- 
gard gasoline-rationing deferment. Please 
keep up good work. 
UNITED COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS, 
En, No. 178. 


McALEsTerR, OKLA., November 19, 1942. 
Congressman VicTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Victor: Confidentially, this gas-ra- 
tioning business is absolutely going to put 
the wholesale grocer out of business for the 
reason that the average grocery salesman 
travels about 2,500 miles a month and under 
the present ruling about the top he can get 
is enough gasoline to ride 560 miles, which is 
# little over a week's traveling. The average 
grocery salesman makes his territory each 
week 

We are carrying out the rules and regula- 
tions under the orders issued by Office of 
Defense Transportation, War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administration, or any 
other organization that pertains to our busi- 
ness and naturally we will carry out the gas- 
rationing order, if it stands, but I have wired 
you this morning to try to get six words 
added to paragraph Q, section 1394.7706, and 
these six words are “except essentia] foods, 
drugs, and clothing.” We have 30 salesmen. 
Only one would be able to travel under the 
present gasoline-rationing regulations. 

We believe that you are aware of the fact 
that the average retail groceryman in Okla- 
homa is way below par as to just how to 
run his business. In other words, the whole- 
sale grocery salesman serves as a kind of 
“daddy,” or as an adviser, by telling and 
advising the retail grocery storekeeper in re- 
gard to everything about his business, prob- 
ably with the exception of how to run his 
family, and especially since all these rules 
and regulations have come cut about half 
the time of the grocery salesman is spent in 
trying to assist the retailer carry out these 
regulations 

The transportation problem in Oklahoma, 
so far as rails, busses are concerned, is prac- 
tically out for the grocery salesman to use 
for the reason that most of the trains are 
night trains and fast trains that do not make 
local stops. The busses, other than the main 
lines, are very small and of course are taxed 
to the limit, and overtaxed. The main bus 
lines, of course, run extra sections whenever 
there is an overflow of business. So it is just 
impossible for a local grocery salesman to work 
his territory other than just in his own auto- 
mobile 

The average retail groceryman has to buy 
each week and pay each week for the reason 
that his finances are very limited. If his 
financial standing would allow him to buy 
once a month or once every 2 or 3 weeks, then 
this gas-rationing plan would work, but they 
just cannot do that. 

Dun & Bradstreet, I believe, came out with 
a bulletin just recently that there were 
around 60,000 dealers of different kinds who 
had gone out of business in the last 6 
months. In the State of Texas we understand 
in the last 60 days there have been over 1,000 
dealers go out of business. It doesn’t mean, 
now, that these were all retail grocery stores, 
but in those figures there are a lot of retail 
grocery stores that have had to go out of 
business for the reason that they do not know 
how to carry out the rules and regulations is- 
sued by the different organizations in Wash- 
ngton and give up in disgust and go out of 
ousiness, After all is said and done, there are 
Oing to have to be a certain number of re- 
ail grocers throughout the country to take 
care of supplying food for the consumers. 
We, of course, probably would be better off 
just to throw up our arms in disgust and close 
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our stores and keep our merchandise until 
after the war, but that would be a very unpa- 
triotic thing to do and we are going to do our 
level best to perform the services for which 
Wwe are in business. There are some things, 
however, that cannot be done and this is one 
of the impossible. 

We understand that you. along with Repre- 
sentative JED JOHNSON, are trying to intro. 
duce a resolution, as we understand it, to 
change this gasoline rationing so far as Okla- 
homa and many other oil-producing States 
and others supplied with pipe lines, and 
otherwise. We know you understand and are 
fully aware as to the conditions of this State 
as to oil and gasoline. We are trying to pro- 
tect the consumers and small retail mer- 
chants so as to get food to them, and the 
only way this can be done is through the 
wholesale grocery salesmen, and anything on 
earth you can do for us will certainly be 
appreciated more than we can tell you. 

With kindest personal regards, and await- 
ing your reply, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HALE-HALSELL Co. 
By Etmer HALe. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., 
November 22, 1942. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

All hotel industries will suffer if gas ration- 
ing is not deferred from December 1. Middle 
West unalterably opposed to December 1 
rationing. 

WALTER B. SIMPSON, 
President, Missouri Hotel Association. 


Quincy, ILut., November 24, 1942. 
Congressman ViIcToR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Gas rationing will materially cripple busi- 
ness all lines. Restaurants and hotels will 
suffer greatly. Urge greater flexibility in pro- 
pose. plan of gas rationing. Farmers, small 
businessmen, and others working on produc- 
tion of foods and materials will be greatly 
handicapped by present plan. Present plan 
will practically put out of business thousands 
small operators one line or another. 
ILLINOIS HOTEL ASSOCIATION, 
Epwarp S. Perry, President. 


A Bill To Prevent Duplication of Reports 
and To Minimize the Burdens of Fur- 
nishing Information to Federal Agencies 
Expected To Be Considered by the 
House Tomorrow, November 25, 1942 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the Senate passed S. 1666, a bill 
to coordinate Federal reporting services, 
to eliminate duplication, and reduce the 
cost of such services, and to minimize the 
burdens of furnishing reports and in- 
formation to governmental agencies. 

This bill was amended on the Senate 
floor in a way that conforms exactly with 
a bill I introduced, H. R. 7756, in the 
House for the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House with one exception, 
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and that is an amendment which was 
proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. La FOo..Letre] and adopted, 
which reads as follows: 

And utilizing, as far as practicable, the con- 
tinuing organization, files of information, 
and existing facilities of the established Fed- 
eral departments and independent agencies. 


This amendment is entirely acceptable 
to me; in fact, it is an excellent addition 
to the bill. 

The bill was submitted in the Senate 
by Senator Murray, of Montana, chair- 
man of the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness in the Senate, and by myself in 
the House, as chairman of the Committee 
on Small Business in the House, which 
committee, appointed by Speaker Ray- 
BURN, is composed of Representatives 
BULWINKLE, KELLY of Illinois, FirzcEra.p, 
HALLeEcK, Hau. of New York, PLOESER, and 
myself, chairman. 

A DEMAND FOR ELIMINATING USELESS REPORTS 


The Committee on Smal! Business in 
the House has recently held public hear- 
ings in St. Louis, Memphis, Dallas, and 
Houston, and at all of these public hear- 
ings one of the principal complaints was 
that small businesses are required to 
make too marfy duplicate and unneces- 
sary reports, which have a tendency to 
unduly burden them in carrying on their 
businesses at a time when good efficient 
help is scarce. The enactment of this 
bill into law will go a long way toward 
stopping these unnecessary reports and 
useless questionnaires. It is, of course, 
conceded that the Federal Government, 
doing business by correspondence, neces- 
sarily requires much information that 
the giver of the information does not see 
the necessity for, but to the Federal Gov- 
ernment it is very important and neces- 
sary. However, all the red tape, un- 
necessary reports, and useless question- 
naires should be eliminated that can pos- 
sibly be eliminated, and all reports that 
are necessary should be made just as 
short as possible. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION TOMORROW 


The Committee on Expenditures of the 
House of Representatives has before it 
our bill, H. R. 7756. Mr. O'Leary, of 
New York, chairman of the committee, 
has called a committee meeting for to- 
morrow morning, November 25, at 10 
a. m. for the purpose of considering this 
bill. In view of the recognized impor- 
tance of this timely bill, no objection to 
a favorable report to the House is ex- 
pected, and if the bill is favorably re- 
ported out by the committee, the Speak- 
er has agreed to permit the chairman 
of the Committee on Small Business, as 
author of the bill, to bring it up in the 
House by unanimous consent tomorrow. 

It is also hoped that there will be no 
objection to its consideration in the 
House in order that it may be passed 
exactly as it passed the Senate. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The Committee on Education and La- 
bor in the Senate submitted the follow- 
ing report on the bill: 

The Committee on Education and Labor, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1666), a bill 
recommended by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee To Study Problems of American 
Small Business, to coordinate Federal report- 
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ing services, to eliminate duplication and re- 
duce the cost of such services and to mini- 
mize the burdens of furnishing such reports 
to governmental agencies upon business 
enterprises, and especially small business 
enterprises, having considered the same, re- 
port favorably thereon with amendments, 
and recommend that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 
PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


This bill declares the policy of the Con- 
gress to be that information which may be 
needed by the various Federal agencies should 
be obtained with a minimum burden upon 
business enterprises (especially small busi- 
ness enterprises) and other persons required 
to furnish such information, and at a min- 
imum cost to the Government; that all un- 
necessary duplication of efforts in obtaining 
such information through the use of reports, 
questionnaires, and other such methcds 
should be eliminated as rapidly as practi- 
cable; and that information collected and 
tabulated by any Federal agency should, in- 
sofar as is expedient, be tabulated in a man- 
ner to maximize the usefulness to other Fed- 
eral agencies and the public. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


This bill proposes to direct the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, from time to time, 
to investigate the needs of the various Federal 
agencies for information from business en- 
terprises, from other persons, and from other 
Federal agencies; to investigate the methods 
used by such agencies in obtaining such in- 
formation; and to coordinate, as rapidly as 
possible, the information-collecting services 
of all such agencies with a view to reducing 
the cost to the Government of obtaining such 
information and minimizing the burden upon 
business enterprises and other persons. 

If, after any such investigation, the Di- 
rector is of the opinion that the needs of two 
or more Federal agencies for information 
from business enterprises or other persons 
will be adequately served by a single collect- 
ing agency, he shall fix a time and place for 
a hearing at which the agencies concerned, or 
any other interested persons, shall have an 
opportunity to present their views. After 
such hearing, the Director may isue an order 
designating a collecting agency to obtain 
such information for any two or more of the 
agencies concerned. He may prescribe, with 
reference to the collection of such informa- 
tion, the duties and functions of the collect- 
ing agency so designated and the Federal 
agencies for which it is to act as agent. 

While any such order or modified order is 
in effect, no Federal agency covered by such 
order shall obtain for itself any information 
which it is the duty of the collecting agency 
designated by such order to obtain. 

For the purpose of the act, the Director is 
authorized to require any Federal agency to 
make available to any other Federal agency 
any information which it has obtained from 
any person after the date of cnactment of 
this bill, with exceptions hereafter noted in 
the case of the Treasury Department. 

All officers and employees of any Federal 
agency to which information may be released, 
under the provision of this bill, are subject 
to the same provisions of law, including pen- 
alties, relating to the unlawful disclosure 
as they apply to the collecting agency that 
releases the information. 

No Federal agency shall conduct or sponsor 
the collection of information upon identical 
items from 10 or more persons other than 
Federal employees, unless it shall have sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget such plans or forms and other re- 
lated materials as the Director shall specify, 
and the Director shall have stated that he 
does not disapprove proposed collection of the 
information. 

Under the provisions of the bill, any one of 
four specific conditions is required for the re- 








lease of information by one Federal agency 
to any other Federal agency, to wit, such in- 
formation may be released only if (1) the 
information shall be released in the form of 
statistical totals or summary; or (2) the in- 
formation, as supplied by persons to a Fed- 
eral agency shall not, at the time of collection, 
have been declared by that agency, or by any 
superior authority, to be confidential; or (3) 
the persons supplying the information shall 
consent to the release of it to a second agency 
by the agency to which the information was 
originally supplied; or (4) the Federal agency 
to which another agency shall release the in- 
formation has authority to collect the infor- 
mation itself and such authority is supported 
by legal provisions for criminal penalties 
against persons failing to supply such infor- 
mation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. He is further au- 
thorized, within his discretion, upon the 
request of any party having a substantial 
interest, or upon his own motion to make a 
determination as to whether or not the col- 
lection of any information by any Federal 
agency is necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of the functions of such agency or for 
any other proper purpose. Before making 
any such determination, he may give to such 
agency, and to other interested persons, an 
adequate opportunity to be heard or to sub- 
mit statements in writing. If the Director 
determines that the collection of such in- 
formation by such agency is unnecessary, 
whether because it is not needed for the 
proper performance of the functions of such 
agency, or because it can be obtained from 
another Federal agency, or for any other 
reason, such agency shall not thereafter en- 
gage in the collection of such information. 

This bill also authorizes the annual appro- 
priation of such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

REASONS FOR APPROVAL OF THE BILL 


This bill was recommended by the Senate 
Special Committee To Study Problems of 
American Small Business on June 26, 1941, 
and accompanied by this committee’s report 
479, part 1, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session. This report sets forth a substantial 
number of typical complaints received from 
thousands of businesses, large and small, 
against the tremendous burdens placed upon 
them by the multiplicity and duplication of 
demands of Federal agencies for information 
regarding the operation of their businesses. 

The Senate Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business con- 
ducted an extensive investigation and held 
numerous conferences with the heads of Fed- 
eral agencies, including the Director and 
members of the staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in connection with the problem. 

The committee’s report 479, part 1, sets 
forth the fact that the President, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1939, transmitted to the Congress a 
report of the Central Statistical Board (now 
the Division of Statistical Standards in the 
Bureau of the Budget, as provided by Execu- 
tive Order 8248). This report has been sum- 
marized in report 479, part 1 

The report of the Central Statistical Board 
covers its survey made at the request of the 
President in a letter of May 16, 1938, in which 
the President stated: 

“T am concerned over the 
statistical reports which Federal agencies are 
requiring from business and industry In 
view of comments that have come into this 
cffice, I desire to know the extent of such re- 
ports and how far there is duplication among 
them. Accordingly, I am requesting the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board, under the authority of 
section I of the act creating the Board, to re- 
port to me on the statistical work of the Fed- 
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forward to consolidations and changes which 


are consistent with efficiency and economy, 
both to the Government and to private in- 
dustry” (p. 21, Rept. 479, pt. 1). 

The summary of the Central Statistical 
Board report, as provided in report 479, part 1 
indicates clearly that (1) the officials of prat 
tically all administrative agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government recognize the tremendo. 
increase and duplication of statistical report 
required from business and industry; (2) that 
they are opposed to a central statistical 
agency for the collection of all information 
and reports; but that (3) they are sympa- 
thetic to, and many recommend, a coordinat- 
ing agency such as the Division of Statistical 
Standards in the Bureau of the Budget, with 
sufficient authority placed in the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to require the re- 
leasing of information by one Federal agency 
to another and to reduce the demands for in- 
formation made by the Government upon 
business enterprises. 

Subsequent to the referring of this bili to 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, on June 26, 1941, the national de- 
fense and war emergency introduced new 
factors in connection with this bill. New 
defense and war agencies were created which, 
in turn, required information from business 
enterprises. 

On June 23, 1942, this committee met and, 
upon discussion of S. 1666, recommended that 
the chairman appoint a subcommittee to 
make a further study with reference to the 
application of the bill to the present war- 
time conditions and to obtain further up- 
to-date wartime information. 

This subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Murray, subsequently held a con- 
ference in the committee rooms, at which 
were present authorized representatives from 
the major Federal agencies having an interest 
in this problem. Among those present were 
representatives from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Treasury Department, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commissicn, the Social 
Security Board, the Department of Commerce 
the Department of Labor, the War Depart 
ment, the Navy Department, the War Pro- 
duction Board, and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. A general agreement was 
reached that the purposes of the bill were 
good and it should be enacted by the Con- 
gress. By direction of the chairman, Mr 
Murray, all representatives present were re- 
quested to file with him within 30 days a 
ter, if they so desired, setting forth their 
objections or views regarding amendments or 
changes in the bill. Only two departments 
responded with such a letter, nar y, the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury De- 
partment. Each letter included suggested 
amendments to the bill. 

Considerably more than the allott 
of 30 days having passed, the chairman of 
the subcommittee invited represent 
from the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury 
Department, and the Department of Justice 
together for a discussion of any differences 
that might remain. Asa result of that meet- 
ing certain further changes have been incor- 
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porated in the bill. 

EXEMPTION OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The committee has approved a proviso in 
the bill to the effect that the provisions of 
this act shall apply to the Treasur 
ment only to the extent that the 
of the Treasury may determine that compli- 
ance therewith will not interfere with the 
proper administration of the functions and 
duties imposed upon that departme! by 
law. 

This was done, not only in response t ’ 
urgent request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and in the c i 1 
of the validity of his su ting data, but 


also for other reaso1 
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It has been the traditional policy of the 
Treasury Department and of the Congress 
to maintain the highest standard of confi- 
dential treatment of information obtained 
by the Treasury Department, and the 
agencies under its jurisdiction, from business 
enterprises and from the public, especially as 
this information pertains to the collection of 
taxes, to the public finances, and the national 
banking system. The committee believes 
that this condition should not be changed 
and that the confidence of the people should 
not be disturbed as the result of any miscon- 
ceptions of the purpose of this bill. This 
traditional policy has resulted in adequate 
protection to persons and to private business 
interests and has facilitated the work of the 
Treasury Department, particularly in the 
collection of taxes. 

A further reason for the exemption of the 
Treasury Department is that, of the thou- 
sends of complaints received from business- 
men in connection with forms which they 
have to submit to the Federal Government, 
few, if any, are directed at the Treasury De- 
partment or its agencies. In this regard, the 
committee believes that the present practice, 
with respect to the preparation of Federal 
tax forms, should not be changed and that 
these forms should be restricted to informa- 
tion relating only to Federal taxes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the condi- 
tions in the bill under which information 
may be released from one Federal agency to 
another, in the opinion of the committee, 
sufficiently protect and safeguard confidential 
reports and investigations, the committee 
believes that it is wise to exempt the Treasury 
Department, in the manner provided in the 
bill, in order not to disturb public confidence 
in any way in the handling of income-tax 
returns, 





The Rubber Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
if there is any Member of this body who 
is not an expert on the subject who has 
a keener appreciation of what the rub- 
ber shortage might mean to this coun- 
try than do I. Six months or more ago 
IT commented upon this subject from the 
fioor of this House. This comment was 
made incidental to the complaint that I 
then voiced about the administration’s 
apparent attitude in not taking the peo- 
pie into its confidence on the necessity 
for the conservation of rubber. 

I pointed out then that Japan had 
seized not a portion but the whole 
sources of our rubber supply. I wanted 
the administration then to come out in 
the open and acquaint the people with 
the fact that our whole raw-rubber sup- 
ply had been cut off and that if the war 
lasted for 2 or 3 years more we might be 
iaced with the problem of not having 
sufficient rubber for our military, much 
less our civil, needs. 

Today the same _ administration, 
through Mr. Henderson, threatens to 
practically put the traveling salesman, 
who is an absolute necessity in rural 








States, out of business. It may not be 
necessary in New York or San Francisco 
or other great metropolitan centers and 
urban States to have the salesman to 
contact these rural communities, but in 
States like Mississippi the traveling 
salesman is as essential as the merchant 
himself. 

My people, Mr. Speaker, are as patri- 
otic as any segment of people in our 
great common country. They are per- 
fectly willing to suffer inconveniences 
and to sacrifice their own flesh and blood 
once they are convinced of the necessity 
therefor. But they dislike regimenta- 
tion; they abhor subterfuge; they rebel 
at deceit. They want practical admin- 
istration of the problems that face the 
country. 

Gasoline rationing on a Nation-wide 
scale seems to be the approach of the 
bureaucrats to this rubber problem. It 
is to be hoped that those who make the 
regulations and administer the law will 
give consideration to the whole picture 
and not merely that portion of the coun- 
try with which they are familiar and 
from which they come. Nay, more than 
that, it is hoped, Mr. Speaker, that at 
some time these sections of the country 
will be given representation upon these 
boards and in these bureaus and that the 
regulations will not always be made upon 
a theoretical basis by men who are not 
familiar with the conditions and prob- 
lems of the Nation as a whole. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith a letter written by an out- 
standing citizen of south Mississippi, Mr. 
D. P. Cameron, of Hattiesburg, Miss. It 
states the case much better than I could. 
The letter follows: 


You and I have devoted the major por- 
tion of our lives toward furthering the in- 
terest of the small independent merchant 
and the preserving of the rural communities 
of which he is the backbone. They contrib- 
ute by far the larger part of the population 
of our State and the major part of the activi- 
ties of our State. 

The State of Mississippi derives a tremen- 
dous amount of revenue from these mer- 
chants in order to carry on governmental 
activities, the county in which they live 
does the same. The agricultural interest, 
which they “daddy” and foster makes a big 
contribution to the State in the way of 
producing products so vitally needed. They 
keep the civic life and morals of the com- 
munity on a high plane. They are the larg- 
est supporters of the church and its activi- 
ties. They produce the highest type of 
American citizenship. 

We are at war. There are many agencies 
being set up in Washington with the view 
of conserving the resources of this country in 
order that we might win the war. These 
agencies almost have dictatorial powers. We 
refer to the War Production Board, Office of 
Price Administration, Office of Defense 
Transportation, etc. The men that are ap- 
pointed to head these agencies and promul- 
gate rules and regulations are invariably from 
the industrial East. They are men whose 
lives and work have not placed them in posi- 
tion to understand the problems of the en- 
tire Nation. It is natural that their rulings 
and regulations will be given in keeping with 
their training and knowledge and their local 
environment. They are men who were for- 
merly connected with big industries, includ- 
ing chain-store merchandising, etc. 

These agencies are putting Out press re- 
ports daily that many little businesses are 
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going to have to fold up, that there is no 
Flace in the picture for them. Their regu- 
Jations and rulings bear out their views, 
because they make it impossible for them to 
exist. If this comes about, 95 percent or 
more of the businesses in Mississippi are 
through, because the fact remains that Mis- 
sissippi has no big centers or big businesses 
in the sense of the terms they know. But 
Mississippi is one of the biggest agricultural 
States and food-producing States in the 
Union. If the little businesses fold up, this 
activity will become very demoralized at a 
time when it is needed the most. Their 
rulings and regulations place a tremendous 
disadvantage on the little man and works in 
favor of the big man, be he merchant, man- 
ufacturer, railroad, or what not. A close 
study will bear these facts out. 

Office of Price Administration: The Office 
of Price Administration, for instance, issues 
new price regulations daily. These price reg- 
ulations work very much in the interest of 
the big chain operators. The Office of Price 
Administration was created to stabilize prices 
and prohibit inflation which was well and 
good, everybcdy was in favor ifit. But some 
of their rulings are making it impossible for 
your house to exist and still service the inde- 
pendent little merchant. When this injus- 
tice was pointed out to an attorney in an 
Office of Price Administration price office and 
he was questioned as to the fairness of it, 
his attention was called to the purpose of the 
act, and he stated most emphatically that it 
had a twofold purpose, second purpose was 
to eliminate the middleman. Said the re- 
tail merchant should obtain his supplies di- 
rect from the producer. I would like to ask 
you a question: How could a retail merchant 
obtain 5 cases of corm from a packer in 
Illinois? How could he obtain 5 sacks of po- 
tatoes from a grower in Colorado? How 
would he obtain a couple of boxes of oranges 
from a grower in California? And if he could 
obtain them in these quantities at carload 
prices, he would have to pay freight from 
these points to his place of business, there- 
fore what would his cost be? His demand 
would not be for larger quantities, but his 
competitor, the chain store, through its par- 
ent organization, can buy these items in 
carload lots, bring to some point of distribu- 
tion and obtain the carload rate. What does 
it mean? It means the little independent 
merchant has lost his source of supply. It 
means that farmers of America will have but 
One outlet to which to sell, namely, the big 
chain operators. What will it do? 

Office of Defense Transportation Gas and 
Tire Regulations: Under the interpretation 
of the act, it is impossible for salesmen to 
contact the independent outlets. This is go- 
ing to work a further hardship on the rural 
independent merchants. Supplies are scarce, 
lots of substitutions have to be made in the 
food line. How can the merchant know what 
he can obtain and what substitutes he can 
get unless this contact is maintained? If he 
cannot get it, his community is going to be- 
come demoralized and dry up. This not only 
applies to food, this applies to his contact 
with dry goods houses, hardware houses, etc. 
This will create a monopoly for the chain op- 
erators, the chain stores that deal in hard- 
ware (and the mail-order houses) whether 
he be hardware merchant, grocery merchant, 
of dry-goods merchant, because their contacts 
will send them their goods and tell them 
what prices to place on them, full instruc- 
tions of what to do with them, etc. The in- 
dependent merchant and independent middle 
man do not play the game this way. They 
do not think it is a good American way, but 
unless that independent merchant in the 
country in behalf of his agricultural cus- 
tomers protests and protests to his repre- 
sentatives—Congressmen and Senators—in 
Washington, it is going to be too late, 
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This is an unselfish thought. We can sell 
every dollar's worth of goods we can get with- 
out salesmen; we can utilize our salesmen in 
other places; but what can the rural mer- 
chants in communities like Leakesville and 
Clara do unless they have a salesman to post 
them and keep them advised? Nothing but 
dry up. 

This problem might be all right for the in- 
dustrial East where there are continuous 
cities and continuous sources of supply, but it 
will not work in rural sections like Mississippi 
without we deteriorate 25 years. Mississippi 
must wake up and fight for our own rights 
if we expect to exist. It is up to all—in- 
cluding the country merchants. 

Yours truly, 
THE MERCHANTS Co., 
D. P. CAMERON. 





Men and Management in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 25, 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
wise and able man who has worked his 
way up from the bottom to become the 
head of one of the greatest of all rail- 
roads, Mr, William M. Jeffers, of Omaha, 
Nebr., is new Rubber Director of the 
United States, dealing with one of the 
most difficult and important of all the 
war problems. On Monday, November 
16, he delivered a notable address on 
Men and Management in America at the 
New York Herald Tribune forum. I ask 
unanimous consent to have portions of 
his address printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

I desire also to make the comment that 
the railway labor organizations of the 
country on November 24 showed their 
confidence in the good faith and ability 
of Bill Jeffers by endorsing the Nation- 
wide mileage rationing which he is en- 
deavoring to put into effect in order to 
save rubber. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Of all the economics that I know, I believe 
that I am most profoundly conscious of the 
economics of the man who eats in the kitchen. 
The prevailing hope of this man is that his 
children will inherit the comfort of a spick 
and span dining room. Upon the productive 
efforts, the fighting efforts, and the future 
thinking of this man of the rolled-up sleeves, 
depends, I believe, the economic freedom of 
the world. 

Now, I am what is called a management 
man. At the time I was called to Washing- 
ton by our Government to perfcrm a duty 
that obviously had to be done quickly, firmly, 
and honestly, I was the president of a great 
transcontinental railroad to which is entrust- 
ed the transport of vast quantities of war ma- 
terials and many thousands of troops. I am 
still the president of that railroad. But I 
once was a call boy on that railroad, respon- 
sible for calling to their regular and emer- 
gency duties the crews who handled the 
trains. 

My father before me worked on a section 
gang which laid the tics and rails which 








helped to build this great transportation sys- 
tme across the Nation. So I know the man 
who eats in the kitchen, because for the 
major portion of my life I ate in the kitchen— 
and occasionally still do. 

The man who juggles his chopsticks in 
China; the miner who opens his lunch pail 
in Wales; the Russian who munches black 
bread on cold steppes and fights for his home; 
the American railroader who struggles with 
wind and floods and blizzards to Keep a rail 
line open—these are my kind of men who eat 
in the kitchen. 

Upon the way these men think, and act 
upon their thinking, depends the economic 
freedom of the world in the dire times that 
lie ahead. 

There has been too much of bickering— 
yes, and even more than bickering, between 
this man and his management. Every hon- 
est workman knows and appreciates that his 
labors must have guidance and management. 
And every honest manager ought to know 
that honest sweat should be properly com- 
pensated. 

I know labor and I know management, 
having been a part of both. Only when they 
work in complete harmony can the economic 
freedom of the world be soundly determined. 
Much blood and tears will be wasted if we do 
not learn this:lesson now in our moment of 
extreme trial. 

Of course, management has been short- 
sighted in the exertion of its power in times 
past when it should have elected to guide 
rather than to rule. Labor has been equally 
as shortsighted when it tasted new-born 
power in recent years and in misguided ef- 
forts to protect its gains, particularly in the 
past few months, has risked the good will of 
the public. 

These things must pass in order that we 
may win the victory and must permanently 
be discarded if we are to win the peace. 

War is never pleasant. 

” * * = = 


Since we are in it we know that the only 
good that can come out of it is the experi- 
ence we may gain from it—an experience 
which, if properly used, will give us a better 
world. 


* . * * * 


I do not subscribe to many of the ideolo- 
gies of regimentation or near socialism which 
are at one end of our frequent national dis- 
cussions. Nor would I care to defend the 
profligacy of the few at the other end of 
such diversified discussions. I do believe that 
one good that can come out of the war is a 
realinement of our viewpoints and our ob- 
jectives. 

” * ° * 7 

Since it is my belief that happiness comes 
from work and that work is opportunity and 
that production is the only wealth we have 
in a nation such as ours, I feel that out of 
this war will come a resolution for a better 
nation which has been forced to pause and 
take account of itself and to rectify those 
things in which we have found ourselves 
wanting. 

Millions of people are being taught to work 
with their hands and their feet as well as 
their minds—people who before could find 
no work because they knew no task. But in 
these days to come when we will have the 
victory I know will be ours, we will have these 
millions of men and women who will have 
learned how to work, how to think, how to 
produce, and from this production, with 
proper management, with honest recognition 
by each of the rights of the other, will come 
wealth in happiness, in dollars, in opportu- 
nity, in contentment. 

* - * * o 

Every nation goes through its growing 
pains. We are a young nation. We have 
been fortunate. Much has been given us 
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that we did not sweat for because of the 
ingeniousness and the inventiveness of the 
few and its application for the many. The 
inventor, the industrialist, the geniuses of 
mass production, gave us much we did little 
to earn. And after the war I hope we will 
be able to earn the pleasures we will have 
at our command and which should be ours 
but which will be useful only as a reward 
for work, be it in the factory, in the outer 
office, in the executive suite, in the bank, or, 
yes, in the halls of government. 

Who can deny that ingenious and ener- 
getic management has made our Nation the 
greatest industrial force in the world? That 
is our universally acknowledged power for 
victory. 

Who would deny that the brawn of the 
man who eats in the kitchen is virtually 
necessary to exert this industrial force? 

The crucial war emergency is bringing man 
and management together—closer together— 
in the common cause to save the freedoms 
which we love most and upon which our 
future existence depends. The will to win 
may well solve the problems that have beset 
our industrial life and give us a well-forged 
key to world order. 


* * . * 7 


I brought an o:d motto with me to Wash- 
ington. It has hung over my desk in Omaha 
for years. It says: “Never get so busy thet 
you haven’t time to think.” 

This advice was given to me by an old- 
timer on the Union Pacific, a friend whom I 
had worked beside for years, and who as well 
as anyone else with something real to say 
had free access to my office when I became 
president of the railroad. 

He was in my office One day explaining 
some new ideas and during his explana- 
tion, my mind wandered to some other 
matters and I made a stupid reply to one 
of his questions. 

“Bill Jeffers,” he said, gathering up his 
papers, “you are not paying attention to 
what I am trying to explain to you. Let 
me tell you something; never get so busy 
you haven’t time to think.” He was right, 
and his words became a motto which went 
over my desk. I still have it—on the wall 
and in my head. 

Management must start thinking more 
about the men who must carry out the ideas 
and complete the guidance—and workers 
must think more kindly about the powers 
that pian. Together we can think out and 
accomplish the economic freedom of the 
world. 

I remember the miracle of railroad trans- 
portation more than most of you, because 
as a child, I saw the string of steel being 
stretched across the desolate western coun- 
try of the covered wagon. Isaw towns spring 
up; I saw people shout with joy; I saw an 
Eastern and a Western empire of the same 
Nation linked together to become one. In 
its day, that was as spectacular as the air- 
plane is today in its bombing attacks of de- 
struction and in its more peaceful pursuits 
of transportation. 


It has seemed to be a part of our national 
philosophy to discard the conventional in 
favor of the sensational and to cast aside 
many of the things which had given us 
Success, without making any attempt to 
evaluate their necessity in our national eco- 


nomic life. 

Fcr instance, after the last war the rail- 
roads, which had performed for us such \ 
lant service, were in pitiful, many of them in 
destitute, positions. They were flicked aside 
with an economic abandon that could be true 
only in a young nation rushing through its 
adolescence. It was only through the forti- 
tude and the stubbornness of the few that 
many of the great rail systems of this Nation 
were able to withstand the actions of those 
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who sanctioned their extermination because | Address of Hon. Francis B. Condon, Asso- 


they did not understand. 

I ask you where would this country be in 
its hour of emergency, in its year of strife, 
were it not for this system of railroads which 
we attempted to destroy? We could not win 
this war without these-railroads which some 
in the country wanted to discard only a few 
years ago. It would be impossible to move 
the men to camp and to the front, to get raw 
materials to the factories, and finished prod- 
ucts of war to the front were it not for our 
great rail transportation systems. 

Never before in the history of America have 
the railroads been called upon to transport 
such a terrifie load as has heen given them in 
the past 12 months. Never before in history 
have these railroads performed so efficiently, 
80 patriotically, and under such almost unsur- 
mountable difficulties. And at the same time, 
never before has it been so difficult because 
of the Seiective Service Act and competing 
war industries to hold together an organiza- 
tion competent to take on the load. 


It has taken a world war to teach us how 
dependent we are upon rubber. Second, per- 
haps, only to keeping the railroads operat- 
ing is the need for rubber throughout this 
Nation—rubber for our armed forces and for 
our Allies, rubber for the farmer so that he 
may bring his crops to markets or to shipping 
centers, rubber for trucks, for busses, for the 
war worker, rubber for the millions of auto- 
mobiles upon the continued operation of 
which the civilian economics of the Nation 
depends. 

The successful solution of this problem 
will have an important bearing on the future 
of our Nation—the lack of rubber today is 
bringing our people closer together than they 
have been in many generations. 

Within 2 weeks this entire Nation will be 
called upon to follow regulations designed 
for the sole purpose of making the tires they 
now have last longer. People are being asked 
to limit themselves to essential driving, and 
since the individual interpretation of what 
may be essential is almost as varied as the 
number of automobile drivers, the best that 
can be done is to set up an arbitrary yard- 
stick as a guide to what will best accomplish 
the result that is necessary. 

These limitations are indeed simple—a ra- 
tion of gasoline so you won’t drive so far and 
will save your rubber; a restriction of speed 
so your rubber won't wear out so fast and 
s0 you will get more miles for the gasoline 
you do have, and a periodic inspection of 
your tires so that unsuspected wear may be 
checked and corrected. You help the pro- 
gram more by sharing your car with others 
so that they in turn may share their cars 
with you 

And while the American autoist is perform- 
ing this patriotic request of his Government, 
the after-the-war future of rubber is in the 
hands of the chemist and the technician who, 
in addition to solving the synthetic needs of 
our military forces, is opening new fields of 
industrial possibilities which will be de- 
veloped and expanded when the world strug- 
gie ends 

Of rubber, this much may be said with as- 
surance: When the war is over, America will 
never again depend upon any foreign land for 
rubber. Men working now with management 
to conquer a common foe will work in the 
years to come to win a common happiness 

And may I say in conclusion, that the men 


who are working in rubber, in the factories, 
in the field, in the tire and repair shops, in 
garages—these are the men in overalls— 


they're among that balance of power in this 
Nation which eats in the kitechen—they're 
my kind of men; they’re the men, with their 
sons and brothers, their wives and daughters, 
upon whom will depend the economic destiny 
of America after the war. 





ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 25, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by Hon. Francis B. Condon, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island, at the unveiling of the 
honor roll in the town of Warren, R. L, 
on Sunday, November 15, 1942. Mr. Jus- 
tice Condon was a former distinguished 
Member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and people of Warren, per- 
mit me at the outset of my remarks to 
thank you for the privilege of being present 
here today at the unveiling of this striking 
memorial to the men of Warren who have 
already answered the call of their country. 
You may well take pride in this great roll 
ef honor It speaks eloquently, not only of 
the self-sacrificing patriotism of those whose 
names appear upon it, but also of your own 
loyalty and devotion to the sublime cause 
for which they fight. 

Even without this splendid honor roll 
to confirm it, I would know that Warren was 
patriotic to the core. I knew it from my 
close personal acquaintance with many of 
your veterans of the First World War whom 
I met here frequently when I was the de- 
partment commander of the American Legion. 
And I had further proof of it when later 
I came to know many more of you as the 
Congressman from this district. The sterling 
quality of your Americanism I never doubted 
in those days, and certainly, looking at this 
roll of honor, no one could doubt it now. 
I feel, therefore, that I can speak to you 
not as a stranger who lacks knowledge of 
your virtues but more as a friend and neigh- 
bor who does know them and thus knows how 
you must feel on this memorable occasion. 
In that spirit I rejoice with you and join 
in this public tribute of respect and reverence 
for your servicemen. 

Today we meet here to honor them in the 
deepening shadows of a second world war. 
With the memory of the heroic dead who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the First World 
War yet green in our hearts, we see with 
sadness the sons of men again offered up for 
sacrifice in another and even greater war. 
Why this should be, these boys know not, nor 
do we. The awful decision to put our coun- 
try into war was made by others, by our 
freely chosen representatives to whom we 
delegated the power. We assume that they 
exercised that power only when every rea- 
sonable recourse to peace had definitely 
failed. Upon that assumption we have loy- 
ally made their decision our own; and we 
have firmly resolved to prosecute the war 
with all of our individual as well as our 
national resources. We shall all make sacri- 
fices because that is the essence of war. But 
our sacrifice can never reach the level of the 
sacrifice which those whom we honor today 
made when they entered the armed forces 
of the Nation. 
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They have gone from among us, they know 
not where. What danger they will face, what 
privation they will suffer is mercifully hidden 
from their eyes. But dangers, trials, and 
Privation, even death itself, we know—and 
they know—may well be their lot. Neverthe- 
less, they have gone bravely forth to meet 
the issue. Duty, honor, country, all called 
them and they obeyed. They are the true 
sacrificial ones and to them, above all others, 
is honor justly due. 

What is such sacrifice for? Is it for mere 
military glory achieved by conquering other 
men? Is it for the acquisition of territory, 
the aggrandizement of power and the esiab- 
lishment of empire over weaker nations and 
peoples? No; it is none of those things. 
Those are the things for which our enemies 
fight. And, because they have boldly pro- 
claimed their love of military glory and their 
lust for conquest and empire, we rightly 
recognize the awful menace which they hold 
for our future security and independence. 

Our war, therefore, is, first, to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend our own liberty; and sec- 
ondly, to free enslaved peoples and nations 
now suffering tyranny and oppression under 
the iron heel of the enemy. In other words, 
we are embarked upon a war of defense, and 
also a crusade for the reign of freedom and 
justice in the world. Enlisted in such a 
sublime cause, our men know that they are 
fighting tn the grand tradition of America; 
and they are ready to suffer, and, if need be, to 
die so that victory shall be ours. Thus have 
the sons of America gone forth to war. The 
nobility of their cause is all that they need 
to inspire and encourage them in the battle. 
Neither ignoble deeds nor ignoble thoughts 
are necessary to make them warriors to be 
feared as well as respected. 

I was sorry to hear one of our high-ranking 
generals recently say on the radio that our 
men must learn to hate as well as to kill. I 
hope that he used the word “hate” unad- 
visedly and that what he really meant was 
righteous wrath, which is morally a totally 
different thing. As a Christian people we 
cannot and we must not indoctrinate our 
soldiers and sailors with the base passion of 
hate. We would be untrue to ourselves, un- 
true to our national, as well as religious 
principles, and recreant to the sublime cause 
for which we are fighting if we did. Our boys 
have not gone to war to be thus made traitors 
to the faith by which they hope one day to 
See the Beatific Vision. 

If our hearts and minds and those of our 
fighting men are filled with hate and a spirit 
of blind vengeance, we will not win the kind 
of a peace for which we are sacrificing so 
much. It is true that to win battles we must 
maim and kill the enemy, but it is not neces- 
sary to hate him. American fighting men 
need no hymn of hate to spur them to deeds 
of valor and ultimate victory. Indeed, one 
of our chief objectives in this war is to ban- 
ish the spirit of hate from the family of 
nations and to encourage and promote in its 
place a world-wide fellowship among men of 
all races and creeds. The “cruel hate that 
builds on hate” will certainly never achieve 
that noble objective. On the contrary, it 
will prove an insuperable obstacle to the 
restoration of liberty and justice in the world. 

Such a pattern of behavior is that of our 
enemy. We shall never imitate it, for to do 
so would be to yield to that side the victory. 
We have a totally different pattern of na- 
tional behavior, a truly Christian and Ameri- 
can pattern. From the earliest days of our 
history on this continent straight down 
through the Revolution and the Civil War we 
have scorned to stoop to hate or to torture 
our enemies. When the savages sacked our 
settlements, scalped our forefathers, and tor- 
tured them at the stake we did not repay 
them in kind. If we had done so, we would 
have become like them—cruel and rapacious 
savages. It is but a short step from hate to 











acts of torture, and finally to downright sav- 
agery. Our forefathers knew this well, and, 
except for isolated acts by irresponsible indi- 
viduals, the colonial authorities successfully 
resisted the provocation to indulge in cruel 
and un-Christian conduct toward our savage 
enemies. 

Again during the Revolution we suffered 
and endured a long train of evils before we 
took up arms to resist. And even then, though 
war was often made upon us by the British 
forces with premeditated cruelty and utter 
barbarity, we scrupulously refrained from like 
conduct. When the wild savages were let 
loose by their British commanders to wreak 
the unspeakable horrors and tortures in the 
massacres of Wyoming and Cherry Valley, 

eneral Sullivan broke the power of the Iro- 
quois, but on the orders of Washington 
strictly in accordance with the established 
rules of war. 

Over four score years after the Revolution 
there descended upon us that worst kind of 
war that can afflict any country—civil war. 
That war was long, bitter, and devastating. 
Feeling ran high on both sides and American 
blocd flowed in countless battles as it never 
did before or has since. And yet, when the 
end came, because the commanders and the 
men under them on both sides had fought 
with much of the chivalry of the knights cf 
old, it was possible to make the blessed peace 
of Appomattox, an example of knightly mag- 
nanimity to a fallen foe not surpassed, in- 
deed, if ever equaled, in the brightest annals 
of chivalry. Where would our country be 
today if the American boys of '61 had fought 
in hate and the Union Army had triumphed 
in hate? 

Without boasting, we may claim to be the 
Bayard among the nations, a country without 
fear and without reproach. Why then should 
we now stoop to teach our sons to hate? 
These boys are the flower of our American 
manhood. They will one day come trooping 
back jn glory to take up once again the peace- 
ful pursuits of civil life. They will neces- 
sarily become the very bone and sinew of our 
citizenry and thus shape the future policies 
oi this great Republic. Let them be indoc- 
trinated, therefore, with no vile spirit of 
hatred which will embitter their memories of 
the war, cast a dark shadow over their future 
lives and the future of their country. 

We are proud of them now. We shall be 
prouder still when they come home garlanded 
with victory and conscious of having given 
their best to their country without soiling 
their consciences or defying their God. We 
shall honor them then even more than we 
honor them now. They will then have 
fought the good fight, won the crown and yet 
have kept the faith. 

Thinking upon the implications of our ac- 
tion here today, let us here highly resolve 
never to forget these men, not only now, 
when our emotions are stirred in these hectic 
days of war, but also through all the years of 
peace when their uniforms are laid away and 
they sink back undistinguished into the 
mass of our citizenry. Let us also not for- 
get the widows and orphans of those who 
have been and will be called upon to make 
the supreme sacrifice. Our attitude toward 
them after the war is over and won will give 
the true measure of Our appreciation of the 
great sacrifice which they are making for us 
now. This honor roll should be a constant 
reminder to us of our solemn obligation to 
see to it that the nation for which these 
boys are fighting should be prompt to come 
to their relief whenever in later life they are 
in need. Unless we make and faithfully keep 
some such resolutions as these, this honor 
roll will be but a sham and a mockery. 

If these men loyally and uncomplainingly 
keep faith with the Nation now and offer 
up their all in her defense, then we and the 
Nation should scrupulously and as uncom- 


plainingly keep faith with them. If to do so 
may mean more burdensome taxes or con- 
tinuing national deficits for a time, then to 
bear these evils with fortitude and resigna- 
tion will be our sacrifice for them who in the 
day of danger were ready to sacrifice even 
life itself for us. To do less would be a dis- 
honor to the Nation and to ourselves and 
would prove us utterly unwcrthy of the 
numberless sacrifices being made for us every 
day, every hour, of this awful conflict. 

In the meantime, we can, in a very prac- 
tical way, help these men whom we honor 
here today by doing everything that lies in 
our power to assist in the prosecution of the 
war. The more we do the greater will be the 
striking power of our arms, the sooner will 
we achieve the victory, and the sooner will 
your sons come proudly marching home 
again. Let us here on the home front, there- 
fore, emulate in a humble way the great 
sacrifices which they are making on the war 
fronts of the world. In that way we can all 
feel that we have played a part, humble 
though it may be, in the great victory for 
liberty and justice everywhere in the worid. 
May the God of battles grant us such a vic- 
tory and may we all be worthy of it. 





Economic Aspects of Grain Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 25, 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment made before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
by Mr. H. C. Filley, overseer, Nebraska 
State Grange, and a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The statement is 
headed “Economic aspects of grain 
prices.” I have obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office an estimate of 
the cost of printing the statement. It 
will exceed the allotted two pages by 
one-third of a page, and will cost $105. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Tne Nebraska State Grange is interested 
in grain prices, and the relationship between 
grain prices and the prices of other commod- 
ities, because nearly all members of the 
Grange are farmers, and those members not 
actually farming are dependent either di- 
rectly or indirectly on agriculture. In 1942 
Nebratka farmers produced 243,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, 68,000,000 bushe!s of wheat, 56,- 
800,000 bushels of oats, and 38,000,000 bushels 
of barley. 

PARITY PRICES 

The Nebraska State Grange is opposed to 
the action taken by the Price Administrator 
in regard to the price of wheat, whicl 
based on an Executive order with r 
to maximum prices on flour. Under this 
order the producers of wheat will receive 
less than parity for their products 

The Grange believes that producers are 
entitled to an opportunity to receive in the 
market place as much as the parity price for 
wheat. This is in accordance with estab- 
lished Government policy as announced in 
many addresses and statements of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculiure and 
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declared in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 and several later acts. In this 
respect wheat is not different than any other 
agricultural commodity and it is unfair to 
singie out one commodity, or a few com- 
modities from the list of farm products and 
give them different treatment than is given 
other farm products. 

It is no answer to say that the present ceil- 
ings on flour reflect substantially parity in- 
come on wheat, for the following reasons: 

1. The Executive order provides for the de- 
duction of the conservation and parity pay- 
ments to determine ceiling prices on wheat 
and flour. The conservation payment of 99 
cents per bushel is not something paid on 
wheat only, but is applicable to agricultural 
commodities in general. Moreover, it is paid 
for a specific purpose, namely conservation 
of the soil, which has no relation to the 
market price for the commedity; 

2. Parity payments, 13.5 cents per bushel, 
are paid out of the Government Treasury to 
bring the farmers’ earnings up to parity. If 
the market should be allowed to rise these 
payments and this subsidy would be by so 
much reduced to the benefit of the national 
interest. 

3. Only the complying farmer receive 
payments. If the market should be allowed 
to rise, other farmers could come closer to 
obtaining parity income. 

The ceilings on flour which have been es- 
tablished reflect approximately 80 percent of 
parity. This level is unfair to wheat pro- 
ducers as cOmpared to prices permitted on 
other agricultural commodities. The gen- 
eral level of agricultural prices is 107 percent 
of parity and in the Anti-Inflation Act it was 
provided that ceilings should not ke estab- 
lished at levels less than prices prevailing 
between January 1, 1942, and September 15 
1942. Many commodities in that pericd 
reached levels substantially above parity. 

The present ceilings on flour cannot be 
maintained uncer present conditions with- 
out the use of a subsidy and, indeed, an- 
nouncement has already been made that 
Commodity Credit Corporation will endeavor 
to release wheat now under Government loan 
at a substantial cost to the Government. 
The flour ceilings are said to represent a mar- 
ket level of $1.28 per bushel at Chicago and 
$1.23 at Kansas City. The Government loan 
rates for 1942 are $1.32 and $1.27, respec- 
tively. If millers are to be permitted their 
customary margins, it is apparent that if the 
market rises to the loan levels they will suffer 
a “squeeze.” If, therefore, wheat is to be 
released from Government loan it must be on 
a basis which will approximate the present 
market. Charges accrued on loans already 
approximate 11 cents per bushel. If the Gov- 
ernment must release the wheat at the pres- 
ent market there is involved a loss cf ap- 
proximately 4 cents a bushel, and in order 
to induce the farmer to liquidate his loans 
a profit to him must be provided which has 
been variously estimated as from 2 to 5 cents 
per bushel. It appears, therefore, that the 
Government in paying the accumulated 
charges, reducing the loan to the current 
market levels and providing a profit to the 
farmer, must be prepared to pay from 17 to 


these 








20 cents per bushel. At the hearings on this 
resolution President Hutson, of Commodity 
Credit Corporation, estimated tha would 
be necessary to release 150,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 bushels. On the basis of the latter 
figure, the cost to the G rnment would 


run upward of $40,000,000. This is, in fact 
a@ pure subsidy, and the Governn t i 
the peculiar position of having p: d si 
sidies to increase the price of wheat and now 
proposes ancther subsidy to reduce it 
Further, in line with the preceding point 
it should be observed that under existing law 
the Department of Agriculture 
cent of the parity 
ceilings on flour represent approximately 80 
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percent. Stated otherwise, the loan is based 
upon a price on the farm of $1.14 per bushel, 
whereas the farm price prevailing in the base 
period upon which the flour ceilings were 
determined approximated $1.03. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, is in the inconsistent 
position of lending money at a rate higher 
than the established ceiling prices. 

As the next preceding paragraph clearly 
shows, with a ceiling price lower than the 
loan rate, or support price, there is no possi- 
bility of normal market action. The wheat 
market would be definitely pegged at the 
ceiling level and practically a fixed price 
would prevail. Not only would the farmer 
be unable to receive any more than the fixed 
Price, but his marketing and distributing 
machinery would be destroyed. Even if this 
were desirable for any reason during the war, 
thoughtful consideration must be given to 
the maintenance of this machinery for func- 
tioning after the war emergency ends. 

As previously pointed out, with a ceiling 
price below the support price, and virtually 
a fixed price set for the wheat, normal market 
action is impossible, and the marketing ma- 
chinery would disintegrate. Wheat is pro- 
duced and offered in the markets in excess 
of the mills’ ability to absorb it. This has 
been the experience over the ages and mer- 
chants have always existed to buy and carry 
the surplus. Manifestly with a fixed price 
they could not afford to buy the grain and 
carry it against later demand. There would be 
no compensation to them for the cost of car- 
rying the grain or for a normal merchandising 
profit. This means, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment would have to step into the market 
and take up and hold the grain not im- 
mediately desired by the mills, and be pre- 
pared to pay the cost and assume the risk of 
carrying it. 

Some leeway should be allowed in the 
consumers’ ceilings; that is, they should be 
permitted to yield somewhat to other con- 
ditions. Obviously the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration proceeds upon the theory that 
consumers’ ceilings must be held inviolate 
at whatever cost. Ceiling prices on bread 
were fixed at the highest basis prevailing 
during the month of March. Ceiling prices 
on flour were fixed upan the basis of the 
highest prices prevailing between Septem- 
ber 28 and October 2. These two ceilings 
are out of joint, since the ceiling prices re- 
cently fixed for flour are on a higher basis 
than the prices of the flour upon which the 
bread ceilings are based. Notwithstanding 
this, the Price Administrator refused to give 
the bakers any relief, but insists that they 
“sweat out” the difference. He proposes, 
however, to protect the millers’ margins by 
making wheat available at prices reflected by 
the flour ceilings, and for this purpose will 
pay subsidies. He is in the peculiar position 
of giving subsidies to the miller but not to 
the baker. 

There is a very grave danger that the Fed- 
eral Government is embarking on a program 
that will involve the payment of subsidies 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. Of a certainty, it is illogical 
and expensive to pay a subsidy to increase 
the price of wheat and then pay a second 
subsidy to keep down the price of flour. 

Grange members in Nebraska approve the 
stand taken by the National Grange in op- 
position to subsidies. The most important 

j s to subsicies are worthy of men- 


are inflationary. 
wer either by 


They in- 
increasing 
nodities to producers or re- 

t to consumers. Under con- 

iitions that now exist in the United States 
every dollar that is paid out as a subsidy 
increases the national debt by that amount 
The Federal Government is already deeply in 
debt, and recent estimates indicate that dur- 
ing the current fiscal year expenditures will 


exceed tax receipts by over $50,000,000,000. 
Unfortunately, the major part of this deficit, 
possibly as much as $30,000,000,900, will have 
to be secured by borrowing from banks, which 
is more highly inflationary than borrowing 
the savings of individuals. 

2. A subsidy which is paid from: loans is 
unfair to future generations. Somone must 
pay in the future in order to give someone 
greater spending power at the present time. 

3. Subsidies which are paid from current 
receipts are unfair because they make every- 
body pay for the benefits er.joyed by a few. 

4. Subsidies which are paid to reduce liv- 
ing costs are certainly unjustified during a 
period when more people ale employed than 
at any preceding time and wage scales are 
at the highest levels ever reached. Subsidies 
of this type are a form of soctalism. 

5. Subsidies promote inefficiency. 

6. Subsidies reduce initiation. They en- 
courage people to expect aid from the Gov- 
ernment instead of hunting for an oppor- 
tunity to help themselves. 


THE WHEAT SURPLUS 


Some persons have expressed the fear that 
a higher price for wheat would induce farm- 
ers to increase wheat production at a time 
when supplies are more than ample to provide 
flour for domestic use. It is predicted that 
the United States will have a carry-over of 
600,000,000 bushels of wheat when the 1943 
crop comes to market if consumption remains 
at normal. 

A surplus of wheat or any other cereal 
should cause no uneasiness under existing 
conditions. If the drive in Africa continues 
as successfully as it has started and the Army 
is able later to enter any part of Europe, a 
large supply of wheat will be needed to pro- 
vide food for millions of undernourished 
persons. 

Wheat is an excellent cereal for feeding live- 
stock. One hundred pounds of wheat will 
produce a slightly greater gain when fed to 


hogs than will 100 pounds of corn. With a 
meat shortage imminent it is idle to talk 
about a surplus of any feed grain. 

The tire situation is admittedly serious and 
we must rely to a considerable extent upon 
synthetic rubber to supplement the small 


amount of natural rubber available. One ap- 
proved method of manufacturing synthetic 
rubber utilizes alcohol. Alcohol can be made 
from wheat, or wheat can be substituted for 
corn for feeding livestock, and the corn used 
to produce the alcohol. 

Increased production of wheat in 1943 is 
not likely, as wheat acreage has been reduced. 
A considerable part of the land that will pro- 
duce wheat in 1943 is better adapted to wheat 
production than to the production of any 
other cereal. A rather large area of western 
Nebraska, western Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
northern Texas, and eastern Colorado has 
produced more pounds of wheat per acre dur- 
ing the past 10 years than of any other cereal 
crop. In this time of food shortage in a con- 
siderable part of the world the best possible 
use should be made of our farm land. 


THE COST OF BREAD 


The only other objection which I have 
heard to permitting the price of wheat to 
rise to parity is the fear that it will result in 
so large an increase in the cost of living that 
many persons will suffer as a result. The 
truth of the matter is that the price paid 
the farmer for wheat constitutes a very small 
part of the cost of living. It is in fact only 
about 18 percent of the cost of bread and 
about 10 percent of the cost of crackers. 
About 71 pounds of flour is secured from 
100 pounds of wheat, and about 100 pounds 
of bread can be made from 71 pounds of 
fiour. Only about 1 pound of wheat is re- 
quired to make 1 pound of bread. Three 
bushels of wheat wiil provide a person with 
nearly one-half pound of bread a day for 1 
year. An increase of 30 cents a bushel in 
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the price of wheat, which is more than the 
amount under discussion, would cost the 
average consumer less than $1 a year. This 
is not highly inflationary. It is small com- 
pared with the wage increases of recent years. 

It should be remembered that there is 
nothing involved which will force the wheat 
market to rise 30 cents per bushel or even to 
rise to parity. All that is proposed is that it 
be permitted to do so if market conditions 
allow. It is possible that it will not rise as 
high as parity. 

It is the opinion of the members of the 
Nebraska Grange that it is better to allow 
the price of wheat to rise to parity than to 
restrain the price by artificial ceilings and 
subsidies. Bread is one of our cheapest foods 
and can reasonably stand some price in- 
crease. The bread-buying public is enjoying 
a large increase in income most of which is 
not reached by any Federal tax. 

The present program calls for subsidies 
which exceed the possible cost to consumers 
of a rise in the price of wheat to parity. 
The Government is now paying parity pay- 
ments amounting to $80,000,000 a year. If 
the price of wheat rises to parity, these pay- 
ments will cease. In addition, the subsidy 
which it is now proposed to pay to provide 
wheat for the millers will easily reach and 
probably exceed $40,000,000. These payments 
must come from a Treasury already over- 
burdened, and fall upon taxpayers already 
crushed by excessive taxation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 


Because meat, eggs, and various other foods 
have increased in price very materially dur- 
ing recent years, many persons believe that 
farmers are receiving very high prices for 
their products and thus securing an unduly 
large share of the national income. In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding on 
this point, I am submitting a group of tables 
which give the facts as worked out by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The income figures given in table 1 include 
Government payments to farmers for the 
years 1933-1941. These payments totaled 
$866,000,000 in 1940 and $586,000,000 in 1941, 
The net income from agriculture received by 
persons on farms is not their total income, as 
many persons living on farms receive in- 
come from other sources, including dividends, 
interest, and wages for work off the farm. It 
includes the nes income of farm operators 
from farming, wages to laborers on farms, 
and net rent to landlords liying on farms. 

The percent of the total population living 
on farms has decreased gradually since the 
first census was taken in 1790. It decreased 
from 35.1 percent in 1910 to 22.5 in 1941, and 
undoubtedly will be materially smaller in 
1943. 

I have read and heard statements criticizing 
the use of the period, August 1909-July 1914, 
as a base for determining parity. Many per- 
sons seem to have gained the impression that 
this was a period of unusual farm prosperity. 
Farmers were more prosperous during these 
years than during the depression years of the 
early nineties—but so was nearly everyone 
else. The Grange maintains that since the 
more than one-third cf the population who 
lived on farms during these years received less 
than one-eighth of the national income, no 
one is justified in hinting that these years 
are weighted in favor of agriculture. In fact, 
the reverse is true. 

In 1941, 22.5 percent of the total population 
lived on farms and received only 8.2 percent 
of the national income. Farm income wiil 
be higher in 1942 than in 1941, but the in- 
come of other groups of workers will also 
be higher. It is doubtful if as much as 10 
percent of the total national income will be 
returned to farmers this year. 

The wide variation between the income 
of farmers and the nonfarm groups is 
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evidenced in table 2. Even including gov- 
ernment payments, the farm returns during 
the nineteen thirties were pitifully meager. 

The data given in tables 1 and 2 do not 
include estimates of nonmoney income. This 
nonmoney income is important to farmers 
and to home owners in cities and villages. 
Data upon the nonmoney income of farmers 
is given in table 3. 

The number of farms in 1940 was 6,097,000. 
The nonmoney income averaged $311 per 
farm. The total nonmoney income received 
by residents of cities and villages is or- 
dinarily as large as the total nonmoney 
income received by farmers, but the average 
nonmoney income per city and village family 
is much less than for farm families. Even if 
noncash income is included there was prob- 
ably no year from 1920 to 1941, inclusive, 
when the more than 20 percent of the pop- 
ulation living on farms received as much 
as 10 percent of the national income. 

EARNINGS OF GROUPS 

Considerable data have been assembled by 

the Bureau of Agriculturai Economics con- 


cerning earnings of various groups of 
workers. Some of the data are given in table 
4. 


Wages per year have not increased as 
rapidly as wages per hour, because hours 
worked per year have decreased. Men who 
work only 40 hours per week should not ex- 
pect as large an income as if they worked 
48 or 50 hours per week. 

While wages have risen in all industries, 
wage scales are far from uniform. Industries 
in which wage rates exceed $1 per hour in- 
clude blast furnaces, steel mills, foundries, 
machine shops, automobiles, shipbuilding, 
petroleum refining, and tire manufacture. 
Skilled labor in the building industries re- 
ceived an average basic rate of $1.56 in June. 
In all these industries the workers receive 
time and one-half for any time worked in 
excess of 40 hours per week. 

Earnings of factory workers in New York 
State for the month.of August averaged 327 
percent of pre-World War No.1. The cost of 
living for the workers was 166 percent of 
World War No. 1. The purchasing power for 
the month was 197 percent of the purchasing 
power of factory workers in the years 1910- 
14. 

The average wage of all employees of class 
I railways was $757 in 1913, $849 in 1916, and 
$1,913 in 1940. Wages per hour averaged 
28.3 cents in 1916, 75.1 cents in 1940, and 
83.5 cents in May 1942. Railway employees 
were granted a wage increase last year which 
will increase total wages paid approximately 
14.7 percent. Railway employees work fewer 
hours per day or week before receiving over- 
time pay than in the years preceding 1916. 

FARM PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Food is only one of the many elements that 
enter into the cost of living. It sometimes 
comprises as much as 40 percent of the total 
expenditures for low-income families, but 
this percent decreases rapidly as total in- 
come increases. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates that at prices current in 
July the average family that had an income 
of $2,336 would spend $508 for food, or 22 
percent of their total income. The farm 
value, as percent of retail value, in July, was 
as follows for various food products: Eggs, 64; 
potatoes, 54; beans, 51; chicken, 50; peanut 
butter, 37; rolled oats, 28; oranges, 38; maca- 
roni, 18; white bread, 17; soda crackers, 10. 

According to a study made by B. F. Tobin, 
farmers received on the average for the 10- 
year period, 1925-34, 50 cents out of each 
dollar paid for meat at retail. They received 
more than 50 cents out of the consumer's 
meat dollar during the early years of the 
period when livestock prices were high, and 
less than 50 cents during the later years 
when livestock prices were low. Since the 


prices of meat animals have risen more 
rapidly during the past 2 years than have 
processing and marketing costs, the farmer 
is now receiving more than 50 cents out of 
each dollar spent by consumers for meat. 

Farmers receive nearly one-half of the re- 
tail price of dairy products as a whole, but for 
milk delivered at the door of the consumer, 
the farmer receives only about 40 percent. 
Only about 20 percent, and cften less than 
20 percent, of the retail price of canned goods 
is returned to the farmer. For food prcd- 
ucts as a whole, farmers receive only about 
one-half of the retail price, and not more than 
40 percent of the retail price of foods in many 
localities that are a considerable distance 
from the point of production. 

An analysis of the preceding figures indi- 
cates that about 10 percent of the income 
of the ordinary family is returned to the 
farmer for food preducts. The percentage is 
higher for the family with a very low income. 
An increase of 10 percent in the price paid 
farmers for products used for food would 
probably increase the food expenditures of 
the man with a $2,300 income by about $23. 

Cotton and wool, which are important farm 
products, enter into the production of cloth. 
The raw material is not a large part of the 
cost of the finished preduct. For example, 
an ordinary cotton dress weighs about 8 
ounces, including the buttons, and a man's 
shirt weighs about 6 or 8 ounces. The farm 
price of cotton is about 18 or 19 cents a 
pound. 

The big element entering into the cost of 
living is wages paid to labor. In 1941, labor 
received about 72 percent of the total na- 
tional income, while agriculture received less 
than 10 percent. 

FOOD PRODUCTION 


The volume of farm production is always 
influenced by prices. When the price of farm 
products is higher relatively than costs of 
production, farmers tend to increase produc- 
tion. They are in a position to hire more 
labor, to purchase labor-saving machinery, 
and to increase the size of their flocks and 
herds. Increased production of food and feed 
crops at this time is essential if we are to 
care for the needs of our home people, pro- 
vide abundant supplies for our armed forces 
that are abroad, and aid in furnishing food 
for the 46,500,000 people who live on the 
island of Britain, and have a surplus left over 
that can be sent to Nazi-dominated coun- 
tries of Europe as soon as their freedom is 
gained. Food is essential to war as well as 
to peace, 

About 500,000 young men have left Ameri- 
can farms during the past 2 years for service 
in the armed forces. About 1,000,000 men 
have left the land to go into nonagricultural 
industries. Thus the farming industry has 
lost about one-sixth of its mature male work- 
ers since the National Guard was mobilized 
in late 1940. 

The lowering of the draft age from 20 to 18 
will doubtless remove from the farm several 
hundred thousand of young men who helped 
to produce the 1942 crop. Many of these 
young men will enlist voluntarily if not taken 
by the draft. No one who is familiar with 
the conditions that now exist in agriculture 
and industry believes that the exodus from 
the farm to enter war industries has ended. 

The average price of farm products is now 
a little above parity when the cost of labor 
is not considered. Labor, including the wages 
of the farmer and his family, is the most 
single important cost in the production of 
farm products. It is obvious that with prices 
at their present levels farmers are unable to 
compete with industry as long as wages per 
hour are more than 350 percent of pre-World 
War No. 1, with time and a half paid for 
time worked exceeding 40 hours per week. 
Most Nebraska farmers work from 12 to 14 
hours per day during harvest and 10 to 1l 
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hours are a minimum day during the grow- 
ing season. The care of livestock requires 
from 2 to 4 hours of work on most farms on 
Sunday. Men will undoubtedly continue to 
leave the farm as long as the basic workweek 
in industry is only 40 hours. 

The Nebraska State Grange does not ask 
that the prices of farm products be raised 
above the level which has been the goal of 
agriculture for the past 20 years. On the 
other hand, we do not believe that farmers 
should be asked to accept less than parity 
Parity should be figured on a fair basis. 


The Nebraska State Grange believes that 
no person or no group of persons should ex- 
pect farmers to work an 80-, or 70-, or even 
a 60-hour week which, of course, does not con- 
sider overtime, while they compete for labor 
with industries that pay very high wages for 
a 40-hour week. Under existing conditions 
the remedy does not lie in farmers reducing 
the number of hours that they work. It must 
come from an increase in the length of the 
basic working week in industry. We need 
increased production. A material increase 
can be secured only by increasing the num- 
ber of hours that men and women work. 

As long as a very large part of our produc- 
tive effort must go to war no one shouid ex- 
pect to maintain as high living standards 
as many people who had jobs maintained in 
the late 1930's. 

We can divide only what we produce. When 
we produce a smaller volume of goods for 
civilian use, we have less to divide. If any 
large group of workers ask for and obtain 
wages that assures them the living standards 
of 1939 and 1940, they can maintain these 
standards only because agriculture or some 
other group is compelled to accept a lower 
standard, 





Vocational Rehabilitation 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 25, 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp a letter I have received 
from Edward Erickson, State director for 
vocational education and vocational re- 
habilitation in North Dakota, relating to 
Senate bill 2714, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. LA Fot- 
LETTE]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 

Grand Forks, N. Dak., November 20, 1942. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEarR SENATOR LANGER: On August 8 a voca- 
tional rehabilitation bill was introduced 
the Senate by Senator Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 
and Congressman GRAHAM A. BARDEN intro- 
duced in the House the same bill. It 
S. 2714 and H. R. 7484. This bill represents 
the combined thinking of the legislative 
committee of the National Rehabilitation 
Association, certain members of the Federal 
Security Agency, the Bureau of the Budg 
and others who have given problem a 
great deal of thought. 
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This bill provides for an expansion of the 
vocational rehabilitation service to include 
the war injured and it strengthens our pres- 
ent program of vocational rehabilitation of 
civilian handicapped persons. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement to 
the Congress of the United States, which 
was read in the Senate on Friday, October 9, 
and which has probably been read in the 
House since. His message was an endorse- 
ment of this bill. The following is quoted 
from the President’s message: 

“Our present provisions in this field are in- 
adequate to meet this task. They need to be 
strengthened and standardized through the 
creation under the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, of a rehabilitation service. Pro- 
vision should be made not only for persons 
now handicapped but also for persons dis- 
abled while members of the armed forces and 
for the increasing number of accident cases 
that are accompanying the rapid expansion 
of our war industries. In order to secure the 
most effective utilization of the capabilities 
of the physically handicapped it is important 
that a single rehabilitation service be estab- 
lished for both veterans and civilians. 

‘Veterans, after receiving the benefits and 
services provided by the Veterars’ Adminis- 
tration would be certified to the Rehabilita- 
tion Service for vocational rehabilitation 
whenever this is indicated. While the pres- 
ent plan for Federal-State cooperation 
should be preserved in this field of training, 
where it has chiefly operated, the Rehabili- 
tation Service should look after the other 
aspects of this problem and discharge what 
is plainly a Federal responsibility—the pro- 
vision of service to all persons whose disa- 
bility grows out of the conduct of the war.” 

A bill known as the Rankin bill passed in 
the House just before election when a large 
number of the House Members were away. 
There were only around 40 Members present, 
I have been told, when unanimous consent 
to bring up the Rankin bill was secured. 

The Rankin bill provides for a separate 
set-up for veterans, There would be two vo- 
cational rehabilitation set-ups in each 
State—an unnecessary duplication. There is 
an experienced and well-trained Federal re- 
habilitation staff and a well-trained staff in 
each State. With necessary additions fo 
these staffs as the work increases, the best 
possible services can be rendered to the war 
injured as well as the civilian physically 
handicapped and at much less cost than to 
have two separate services. 

Appreciating any support you can give S. 
2714, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ERICKSON, 
State Director for Vocational 
Education and Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Rationing of Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 25, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a news story 
by Ben W. Gilbert, referring to the very 
serious situation concerning petroleum as 
it applies to the east coast, which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Po st. 

In the article a reference is made to 
the need for centralized authority over 
petroleum, and I think that is an ex- 








need. The people of the east coast are 
tremendously disturbed about the con- 
stant confliction of statements concern- 
ing fuel oil and petroleum products, as 
are other people throughout the country, 
and I am very hopeful that we may soon 
be so fortunate as to have one over-all 
head regulating the petroleum situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


War’s Drarn on Ort Hints New Cut In HoME 
Usace—HicH OFrriciats Comes LIST oF USERS, 
Horinc To Stash WHERE It WiLL HuRT 
LEAST 

(By Ben W. Gilbert) 


The east coast is now “over a barrel” as far 
as its oil supplies are concerned because mili- 
tary demands to fight the African campaign 
have reached “simply fantastic proportions,” 
informed Government sources said yesterday. 

As a result, decisions must be made shortly 
on whether military demands, health require- 
ments, or war-production needs, or all of them 
down the line, should be cut to make up the 
present acute supply deficit. 

Responsible Government officials believe 
that the reduction of the basic “A” gasoline 
ration from 4 gallons to 3 gallons, along with 
a tightening up of enforcement of regula- 
tions, is all the cut that can be made from 
passenger-car driving. 

OTHER POSSIBLE CUTS 


Other sources where cuts may be made in- 
clude oil for home heating, oil for space heat- 
ing of commercial establishments, oil to heat 
places of amusement such as theaters and 
bowling alleys, oil for schools, oil to keep 
steel blast furnaces going, gasoline for dry 
cleaning, etc. 

Commercial driving may be further cur- 
tailed, however, by a reduction in mileage 
allowance to eliminate some less essential 
types of commercial driving. The Office of 
Defense Transportation is understood to be 
working on a plan to revise its mileage regu- 
lations for commercial vehicles in the East to 
put such a cut into effect. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes (who is also Petroleum Coordinator 
for War) told a House interstate commerce 
subcommittee that he had asked the War 
Production Board for authority to construct a 
second pipe line from southwestern oil fields 
to the Philadelphia-New York area to allevi- 
ate the shortage. 


ONE CHIEF NEEDED 


He stated that his proposed pipe line would 
take nine months to a year to build and 
would carry 200,000 barrels of oil a day. It 
would supplement a 300,000-barrel-a-day line 
which will be completed as far as Norris City, 
lil., in mid-December, going into operation 
in mid-January, he said. 

For the present, however, east coast oil 
stocks are continuing to drop, informed offi- 
cials said. 

A list of all users of petroleum products 
has been prepared by the Office of Civilian 
Supply and Office of Price Administration 
with a view to going down the line to see 
how much fuel can be squeezed out of each 
user. The study is expected to wind up with 
selective cuts being made where it will hurt 
the least. 

Efforts are being made to avoid cutting oil 
for home heating, although a 10-percent cut 
in fuel-oil rations for home heating, reduc- 
ing basic temperatures to 60°, has been sug- 
gested in one quarter. 

The problem is understood to have dramat- 
ically focused the attention of Government 
officials to the need for centralizing authority 
over petroleum in the hands of one official. 
Plans are now being evolved to give one offi- 
cial complete authority to develop a program 
of allocations for oil comparable to the allo- 
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| tremely important matter, and a serious | cations program now in effect for steel, cop- 


per, aluminum, and rubber. 

Present indications are that the job will 
be given to Ickes. 

High Government officials have stated that 
failure to adopt an allocations program fcr 
oil before the present emergency has left the 
east coast in the critical position it is in 
today. 

Enormous withdrawals of oil from the east 
coast have occurred for the African campaign 
because it is nearer to the front than the 
Gulf coast. Plans to secure some of the sup- 
plies outside of the Atlantic seaboard are now 
being considered, it is understood, although 
it is believed that longer hauls would only 
complicate the problem by diverting addi- 
tional tanker boats from the Atlantic coast 
trade. 

Present fuel-oil rations for home heating 
have been calculated to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees, but studies are under way 
to see if that amount can be trimmed with- 
out endangering health. 

However, one official stated that if the mili- 
tary demands continue to increase at their 
present rate, a crisis in supply could be 
created which would drastically cut the 
amount available for home heating, leaving 
the coast area exposed to possible flu epi- 
demics. 

One proposal being considered is a request 
that schools heated with oil be closed for 
part of the winter, with school sessions being 
allowed to extend into the summer months, 
when no heat will be required. 

The list of possible cuts is expected to be 
submitted to the War Production Board in 
the near future for action. 

Ickes started the ball rolling on the fuel 
crisis at the start of the African campaign 
by stating that the east coast lacked about 
139,000 barrels of petroleum products a day. 
He then transmitted the information to War 
Production Board Chief Nelson, who asked 
Price Administrator Henderson to figure out 
ways of making the cuts. 

Informed officials believe that more than 
139,000 barrels a day will have to be saved, if 
all military demands are to be met. 


Surplus of $75,000,000 Left by 


Governor Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 25, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the New York Times of Monday, Novem- 
ber 23, by Warren Moscow, indicating 
that a $75,000,000 surplus will be left by 
Governor Lehman at the end of his term. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DEWEY TO INHERIT $75,000,000 SurPLUs From 
LEHMAN RULE—ESTIMATE Is MADE AS OF END 
or FiscaL YEAR—DUVE TO HicHerR REVENUE, 
Less SPENDING—FACTOR IN NEW BUDGET 
WovuLp ALLOW CONTINUANCE OF 25 PERCENT 
INCOME TAX CUT, PROVIDE FOR PROMISED RE- 
FORMS 

(By Warren Moscow) 

Governor-elect Thomas E. Dewey, when he 
returns this week from a 2-week vacation to 
start the task of taking over the State gov- 
ernment January 1, is scheduled to receive 
news that the State fiscal surplus bequeathed 
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to him will total at least $75,000,000 at the 
end of the current fiscal year. The current 
State budget is approximately $3'75,000,000. 

This will be the largest State surplus since 
1931, when there was $80,000,000 on hand, 
soon swept away by depletion of revenues 
and increased expenditures due to the de- 
pression, The present surplus stems from 
revenues rising beyond all expectations, 
month by month, and from spending held to 
a minimum because of the war, when many 
things the State normally would buy are not 
available. 

Mr. Dewey is due back Wednesday and as 
soon as he starts intensive work on the new 
State budget he will get the data outlined 
above, if he has not already received them 
in informal reports from his research work- 
ers or legislative leaders. 

LEHMAN STARTED WITH DEFICIT 


The budgetary outlook as outlined, and 
based on authoritative reports, is thus differ- 
ent from the $100,000,000 deficit that existed 
when Governor Lehman, the last new Gov- 
ernor to assume Office, submitted his first 
budget in January of 1933. 

That deficit was wiped out, temporarily, 
by 1936, through higher taxes and careful 
administration, but accrued again as a re- 
sult of the drop in State revenues due to 
the 1937 recession in business, and to mount- 
ing expenditures due to cash payment of re- 
lief, instead of borrowings, and generally ex- 
panded State activities. 

A combination of economy measures pro- 
posed by the Republican legislature, plus new 
indirect taxes proposed by both the Governor 
and the legislature, resulted in a wiping out 
cf the old deficit several years ago, and a 25- 
percent cut in the State income tax, payable 
in April of 1942 and 1943. 

As an example of how revenues have 
climbed, month by month, and prospective 
or actual expenditures have dropped, it may 
be noted that when the Governor submitted 
his budget in January 1942, he figured on a 
$15,000,000 accumulated surplus on July 1, 
1942, reduced to $2,500,000 by July 1, 1943, 
due to the carry-over of the income tax cut. 
The Governor shortly afterward amended his 
budget, cutting $4,000,000 off prospective 
home relief expenses, and the legislature, on 
the basis of later reports, took off an addi- 
tional $3,000,000 from the relief item. By 
the time the legislature adopted the budget 
they figured the July 1943 surplus at 
$8,000,000. 

ESTIMATES PROVED INEXACT 

Actually, last July 1 the State revenues were 
$421,000,000, against $391,000,000 estimated, 
while expenses were $374,000,000 instead of 
$382,000,000. The net effect, as reported at 
the time by the comptroller, showed the ac- 
cumulated surplus as of last July 1 to be $54,- 
000,000 instead of the $15,000,000 originally 
estimated. 

Now, if the trend were to be disregarded 
and estimates made on the original income 
and expense trends, this would have left a 
surplus of about $30,000,000 by July 1, 1943, 
when the current fiscal year ends. However, 
the trend upward in revenues and down in 
expenses has continued, with the result that 
the projected $30,000,000 now reaches the 
estimated $75,000,000 mark, and probably will 
exceed that amount unless unusual expendi- 
tures are made at the next legislative ses- 
sion, which does not seem likely. 

As far as the State budget itself is con- 
cerned, reports in usually reliable quarters 
are that while Governor Lehman submitted 
a $377,000,000 budget, after admendments, 
last year, and the legislature finally adopted 
a total of approximately $376.000,000, after 
additions to and subtractions from the Gov- 
ernor’s figures, a budget of about $360,000,- 
000 would appear to be a likely one for the 
new Governor to submit, if he followed the 
present trends. 
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Relief expenditures continue to fall off, 
even from the $3,000,000 a month figure used 
by the legislature in making its final relief 
cut, this representing 40 percent of the 
moneys spent by the localities for the pur- 
pose. Capital outlays are virtually at an end; 
Several thousand jobs in the State civil serv- 
ice are unfilled because of men being in the 
Army; State cars, chauffeurs, gasoline bills 
are gone with the wind; debt service expendi- 
tures are on the decrease. 

MANY BONDS PAID OFF 

In connection with debt service, it may be 
noted that before the Dewey term of Gov- 
ernor is over the State will have paid off the 
last of the hundreds of millions of short-term 
bonds used to finance home relief in the first 
5 years after the depression. The State went 
on a pay-as-you-go policy on home relief 
about 5 years ago, but the bonds, originally 
7-year, and later 10-year, issues, have not all 

een retired. 

The immediate benefit to the State’s tax- 
payers that will come out of the increasingly 
large surplus is expected in two directions. 
First, the emergency 25-percent cut in the 
income tax can be continued for the fiscal 
year 1943-44, that is, on income earned in 
1943 and payable in 1944. Secondly, Mr. 
Dewey will be able, without any trouble, to 
carry out his campaign pledges of adjusting 
that tax so that medical expenses, allowances 
for children over 18 years still in school, etc., 
may be deducted. 

On possible tax-reduction steps further 
than that, he is scheduled to be subjected to 
two opposing kinds of pressure. One un- 
doubtedly will be a move on the part of tax- 
payer groups to obtain further and drastic re- 
ductions in taxes, with their talking point the 
heavily increased Federal levies. 

On the other side there will be pressure on 
him to keep tax reductions to a moderate 
degree, so the State will be amply prepared 
financially to meet post-war expenditures al- 
ready being planned by the State Post-War 
Planning Commission, a bipartisan group set 
up at the last session of the legislature. 

The taxes that are furnishing the bulk of 
the State surplus are the personal income 
and corporate franchise taxes (the income tax 
for corporations) with the tax on unincorpo- 
rated business, the cigarette, liquor, and pari- 
mutuel levies also exceeding estimates, but in 
a smaller way. The one exception to the 
group is the stock transfer tax, which has 
never recovered from the 1929 crash. 

PERSONAL INCOME TAX RISING 

As an example of how the personal in- 
come tax is rising, the Governor figured it in 
his budget to yield $74,000,000 at the reduced 
rates. Instead it yielded $82,000,000 by July 
1. Instead of $74,000,000 as of July 1, 1943, 
it is expected to net about $86,000,000. 

The motor vehicle and motor fuel taxes 
always have furnished a large share of the 
State revenues, the former as much as $41,- 
000,000 in 1941, and the latter as much as 
$65,000,000 in the same year. The Governor 
cut the $41,000,000 figure down to $35,000,- 
000 for the 1942 fiscal year and $26,500,000 
for 1943, in his estimates. In connect‘on 
with the gasoline tax, he cut the $65,000,- 
000 down to $57,000,000 for 1942 and $35,000,- 
000 for 1943 

There was apprehensi time as to 
whether the revenue wouid not drop even 
lower, but the latest rep s are that for the 
2-year period they will not go under the 
Governor's estimates The gasoline tax ac. 
tually exceeded the estimates for 1942 hy 
$4,000,000 and the license fees ran $2,000,- 
000 over, on the basis of July 1, and this sur- 
plus is expected to take care of any sharp 
drop when the 1943 auto license n 
period begins. While it is true that many 
private cars will be laid up, commercial regis- 
tries will hold up well and wiil carry the 
load, it is believed. 
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Willkie in the Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATF, OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 25, 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorD an editorial from the New 
York Daily News headed “Willkie in the 
Fog.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

WILLKIE IN THE Foc 

After Wendell Willkie’s Monday evening 
speech at the New York Herald Tribune 
forum, we find ourselves all mixed up about 
Mr. Willkie. We have a hunch that Mr. 
Willkie is all mixed up about himself. 

So far as we can make out, Willkie is play- 
ing for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1944 on a platform of anti-Britishism, 
free trade, and communism. 

POST-WAR DREAMS 

Winston Churchill, in his November 10 
speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner in London, 
said: 


“Let me, however, make this clear, in case 
there should be any mistake about in any 
quarter: We mean to hold our own. I have 


not become the King’s First Minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.” 

When Singapore fell last February 15, Mr. 
Churchill consoled Britain with this state- 
ment: 

“When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States and its vast resources and 
feel that they are now with us, with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, all to- 
gether, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe there is any other 
fact in the whole world which can compare 
with that. That is what I have dreamed of, 
aimed at, and worked for, and now it has come 
to pass.” 

We doubt that Mr. Churchill aimed at 
bringing into the war a United States com- 
mitted to Mr. Willkie’s views on India, as 
expressed night before last. The world, said 
Mr. Willkie, was shocked by the Churchill 
determination to “hold our own.” If that 
means anything, it means that Mr. Willkie 
wants the British to turn India loose, now, 
or, at the latest, right after the Allied vic- 
tory. 

Mr. Wilikie is also for w 
trade—“economic internationalism’’—mean- 
ing an end to tariff barriers everywhere. He 
does not think this will hurt our standards 
of living by letting in cheaply mad 
goods duty-free. l 
that “to raise the standards of living of any 
land anywhere in the world is to raise tl 
standard of living by some slight degree of 
every man everywhere in the world.” 
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tather, he feels mystically 


INTERNATIONALISM VERSUS NATIONALISM 

Willkie, in short, is talking 
Deal on the subject of post-v 
and like the Communists and fellow travelers 
on the subject of immediate freedom fi 
India. He is also, we think, either talki 
himself out of the 1944 Republican Pre 
dential nomination, or, if he gets it 
the Republican Party out of existe 

It looks to us as if the big 1944 issue m 
be internationalism versus na ialism. J 
four freedomers and Willk are urgi 
to go all-out for internationalisn d 
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let's buy happiness fcr th« 
pauperize ourselves. 

No other Allied leaders are thinking this 
way. Mr. Churchill is thinking first of Great 
Britain, and proudly admits it. Stalin is 
thinking first of Russia. We have it on good 
authority that Stalin's post-war price, in 
event of Allied victory, is Russian recovery 
of Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and a 
big piece of Poland—the old Czarist Russian 
geographical set-up. Chiang Kai-shek is cer- 
tainly thinking of China first 

And why not? Why, further, must the 
United States always be the world patsy, for- 
getting its own interests and eternally trying 
to save a world which shows little or no pref- 
erence for our brand of salvation? 

Thus, we think, the arguments will run in 
the 1944 Presidential campaign. Mr. Roose- 
velt perhaps is trying to bypass such a cam- 
paign fight by asking Congress to give him 
power to abolish tariffs and let in refugees 
without restriction before the people have a 
chance to say in a national election whether 
they approve such a change or not, 

In the Presidential election of 1944 the Re- 
publicans should be able to put up quite a 
fight on this issue of internationlism versus 
nationalism. A lot of Americans by that time 
are likely to be fed up with these endless pro- 
posals that we give everybody in the world a 
quart of milk a day, deliver it, and pay for it. 
Any Presidential candidate who promises to 
think about American interests first, to act 
on those thoughts, should be attractive to a 
considerable numbe~ of American voters by 
1944 

Thus the Republicans’ chances to elect a 
President next time should be good—if they 
nominate a genuine nationalist. If they nom- 
Willkie, who thinks and talks like 
Roosevelt, there will be no more of a contest 
than there was in 1940, and the Republicans 
will again deserve to lose. 
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Giving Away Your Shirt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
weather is turning cold and, before the 
snows melt and spring comes, in at least 
some of the States north of Washington, 
Nation’s Capital, many a child, 
woman, and man will be hungry and ccid 
the President changes his an- 
nounced plans 

Already we have been told that tem- 

peratures in northern homes are to be 
held to 65 degrees; that there will be a 
shortage of fuel oil. If that policy is 
enforced, there will be sickness and 
death, for, short of doctors as we are 
because so many have been unavoidably 
called to service with the armed forces, 
we shall have epidemics of contagious 
some of which have already 
ir appearance. 
Official Washington just cannot under- 
stand why there is so strong a protest 
against the rationing of gasoline; why 
there is grumbling about anticipated ra- 
tioning of meat, butter, and milk. 

The people in the Midwest know that 
the policy of the ad istration of draft- 
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ing farm labor, of paying high wages in 
factories which inevitably drew other 
workers from the farms, meant a short- 
age of beef cattle, a decrease in dairy 
herds, and, in the end, the inability of 
those remaining on the farms to grow 
the food to feed either the Army or civil- 
ians remaining at home. 

The people of the Midwest have noted 
with complete amazement the contradic- 
tory policies of the President and his New 
Deal advisers. The election in Novem- 
ber was a warning to this administration 
and to Congressmen who have gone along 
with it that a political revolt is in the air. 

These remarks are made, not because 
they convey anything new to the people 
of my district, for the people of that dis- 
trict and of other districts in the Mid- 
west are fully aware—they have been 
made aware by their own personal ex- 
periences—not only of the absurdity and 
the folly of the New Deal policies, but of 
the disastrous effect which those policies 
are having, will continue to have, upon 
the progress of the war; but because in 
this morning's issue of the Washington 
Times-Herald, Wednesday, November 25, 
I find news of further contemplated folly 
on the part of the President. 

In the left-hand column on the front 
page is this heading, “United States To 
Spend More on Other Nations—F. D.; 
Aid to Needy Abroad Declared Safeguard 
Against Future Wars.” 

Then follows the news story that yes- 
terday, at his press conference, the Presi- 
dent announced that the United States 
would continue to send relief to all needy 
nations—this on the theory that, if they 
were prosperous, we would share in their 
prosperity and that, by aiding needy na- 
tions, setting them on their feet finan- 
cially and economically, as it were, we 
would be doing something toward pre- 
venting future wars. 

Some 20 years ago this Nation fought a 
war to end all wars. We heard similar 
arguments made at that time. More re- 
cently, we heard that we could preserve 
our freedom only through the winning of 
the present war. Now we are told, in ef- 
fect, that we can prosper and avoid future 
wars only if we feed, clothe, and house 
the people of all the world. 

Not so very long ago the President 
told us that one-third of our people were 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. Are 
we now So well fed, with rationing on this, 
that, and the other of our food products, 
with a shortage of rubber, gasoline, and 
many other things affecting our daily 
lives and our ability to produce, that we 
are in a position to become the Santa 
Claus of the world? 

Note again this headline, which ac- 
curately states the substance of the news 
story. I quote: “U. S. to Spend More 
on Other Nations—F. D.” Then note 
this headline in double column, to the 
right of the one from which I just quoted. 
This one reads: “New Civilian Oil Slash 
Slated—Schools May Close for Month.” 

So the Presidential policy is to give still 
more to all the needy wherever they may 
be found anywhere in the world and, at 
the same time, slash your supply of oil, 
and do it to an extent which will not only 
deprive you of heat in your homes dur- 
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ing the coming winter (a procedure sure 
to aid in bringing on colds, pneumonia, 
and influenza), but the slash is to be so 
severe that our schools may be closed. 

The news story contains this state- 
ment: 

Spokesmen for the Office of Price Admin- 
istration predicted a cut will be ordered in 
fuel oil rationing for home heating, which 
already has been reduced one-third in the 
30-State rationing area. 
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Local ration boards also will be instructed, 
under the program being worked out, to re- 
view home heating rations and increase the 
pressure on householders to have their facil- 
ities converted to coal in all cases where con- 
version is practical. 

MORE FOR THE STRANGER—LESS FOR THE HOME 
FOLKS 


Charity everyone should have. Gen- 
erous we all should be—yes; and liberal 
as well. But the first duty laid upon 
every citizen and upon every executive, 
including the President, is to take care of 
his own to the extent, at least, that those 
dependent upon him shall not suffer 
from want. 

This administration has long been en- 
gaged in taking from those who have to 
give to those who have less. We have 
now reached a point where the surplus 
of our people has been given away. We 
are now at that point where, if the pol- 
icy of giving is continued, our people 
may be dragged down to that state where 
they are no longer able to provide the 
wherewithal to give—yes, they may be so 
reduced, their equipment so curtailed, 
that they will not even be able to care 
for themselves. 

It is time that the left hand knew what 
the right hand was doing. It is time that 
the people of this country became aware 
of the fact, alive to the consequences of 
the policy of giving away to the inhabi- 
tants of other countries the things that 
the right hand of the administration is 
taking from our own people. 

It is time that the people realize who 
is responsible for and call to account 
those who continue this policy of de- 
priving them of the means necessary to 
carry on their businesses, to cultivate the 
land they own, and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, take action accordingly. 

Would it be disloyal to suggest to the 
President that, after all, the citizens of 
the United States, the people who elected 
him to his high office, be first given con- 
Sideration before he gives away the 
things which they must have, if they are 
to be fed, clothed, and kept from freez- 
ing? 

It is unfortunate that there is not, 
under our form of government, as there 
is under the British, a provision which 
would permit the legislative body to call 
upon the President to submit his course 
of action to a vote of the American 
people. In England, when the people are 
dissatisfied, the Government calls for a 
vote of confidence. 

The election in November indicated 
that our people lacked confidence in the 
President and in this administration. If 
we could have one more election before 
the new year, that opinion might be em- 
phasized by the election result, for self- 
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preservation is still the guiding rule 
which motivates all of us, and even the 
dumbest, the most idealistic, of the New 
Dealers should realize—although ap- 
parently they do not—that unless our 
own people retain their health, their 
ability to work and produce, the Presi- 
dent’s wards in other lands cannot be 
well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
economically prosperous at our expense. 

The old, old nursery saying that you 
should not kill the goose which lays the 
golden egg should be called to the Presi- 
dent’s mind and, if he has the interests of 
the needy in other lands so near his 
heart, he should have common sense 
enough to realize that they cannot be 
cared for if the workers—the subjects or 
the slaves, if we are to become that— 
are not fed, clothed, and housed well 
enough so that they may continue to 
work. 

Is it not about time that someone in 
Washington—the Congress, if no one 
else—begins to think of the home folks, 
of our own people, of their welfare? 





Time To Inquire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


C2 MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on the second day of this 
month, there appeared on the bookstands 
of the country a book entitled “Time To 
Inquire.” It has created much editorial 
comment and received much commenda- 
tion from men and women who have had 
an opportunity to read it. The author is 
Samuel Crowther, who has written nu- 
merous books having to do with the vital 
things of life in the United States. In 
his latest contribution to the future wel- 
fare of this country, he discusses ques- 
tions arising from legislation of recent 
years, more particularly during the past 
decade. 

Every member of the Ways and Means 
Committee who has had the opportunity 
and privilege of hearing Mr. Crowther 
when he has appeared before the com- 
mittee in the past, realizes fully the great 
contribution he can make toward steering 
the ship of state past the shoals and 
rocks apparently dead ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday I asked per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein a news- 
paper article. The article I had in mind 
review of Mr. Crowther’s latest 
book by Benjamin DeCasseres, and I now 
offer it for the Record in the knowledge 
that it properly calls attention to a work 
which should be of infinite value to every 
man who has anything whatsoever to do 
with fixing the future policies of this 
great country. This includes every man 
and woman in the House and the Senate. 
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REALM OF BOOKS 
(By Benjamin DeCasseres) 
One of the greatest dangers confronting us 


*> 

is that in achieving our objects in this war 
we will lose sight of that for which we are 
fighting—the freedom, independence, and 
dignity of the average man in the United 
States—and to prevent the absorption of our 
system of private enterprise into some sort 
of ironclad socialistic economy, which will 
transform the American way into the totali- 
tarian way. 

Samuel Crowther, well-known newspaper- 
man and farmer, looks squarely at our eco- 
nomic problems in his important and stimu- 
lating book, Time To Inquire (John Day). 
There is, in fact, no current book that states 
our problems, that points out the dangers of 
today, and the road to national safety as 
clearly as Mr. Crowther’s book. It is a book 
for Americans who believe in keeping what 
we've got of industrial and personal freedcm 
and not running after alien gods. 

The keynote of Time To Inquire is found 
in these sentences, which sum up, it seems to 
me, the whole case of American private enter- 
prise against Government-controlled busi- 
ness: 

“So long as we have free private enterprise, 
everyone cannot be wrong at once and mis- 
takes hold their own cures. But when gov- 
ernment takes charge, everyone may go wrong 
all at once and the mistakes are not cured 
except by revolution.” 

Mr. Crowther has performed the successful 
task, as he says, of “driving through the 
welter of bunk that surrounds the so-called 
liberal and so-called conservative attitude.” 

He links himself with the ideals of the men 
who founded our Government and our free 
industrial system when he pivots his inquiry 
on “How we may give the largest spiritual and 
material freedom and opportunity to the 
average man.” 

The answer to that, says Mr. Crowther, is: 

“Let us turn from planned absurdity, 
which conceives of the human being as a 
chattel, to a conception of the human being 
as a person made by God and entitled to the 
dignity and freedom of his creation.” 

That is the American way, the way of the 
founding fathers, the way that made Amer:ca 
the hope of the world. 

Mr. Crowther divides his book into 14 vital 
chapters. They treat of our confusion and 
the way out. The following headings of these 
chapters will give the reader an idea of the 
two-fisted, feariess way in which our financial 
and economic problems are approached: 

“The scene,” “Delusions of grandeur,” “The 
money illusion,” “The legend of the twen- 
ties,” “Wherein American business has failed.” 
“Palaver and the profit system,” “Capitalism 
on crutches,” “Savings bank or concentration 
camp?” “The tragedy of bloc government,” 
“The only reason for foreign trade,” “The in- 
ternationalist complex,” “Promises that can- 
not be performed,” “Opening the road to 
freedom,” ‘“‘Freedom is more than a word.” 

The economic revolution is world-wide. It 
is being enacted here as well as Europe. 
Only here, says Mr. Crov ‘revolu- 
tion” of our system being conceived as a sport. 
He says: 

“Washington is playing at war 
revolution—and so are the people For how 
else could Mayor LaGuardia and Mrs. Roose- 
velt have conceived of civilian defer 
ganized play? In I 
the War effort sits a man with a record of 
large achievement. The public marvels how 
these men can attend to their tremendous 
duties and still find time to travel, be photo- 
graphed, and make speeches. Those of us 
who have been backstage know that these 
men have only a billing—that they know 
little about the jobs they are supposed to be 
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filling, and that their speeches are 
recitations from a script.” 

Therein lies our danger—‘playing” with 
cur very lives and property. 

There is also another disease that is cating 
into us, says Mr. Crowther. He sums it up 
in these words: 

“The fact is, that although our country 
seems to be in the grip of basic social reform, 
these reforms are not basic. Actually, we are 
in the grip of a welfare workerism conceived 
on nobie principles and implemented by vast 
delusions of grandeur.” 

The New Deal and these dangerous delu- 
sions of personal grandeur tie up in this way: 

“The New Deal is the only revolutionary 
and class-crystallizing movement we have 
ever had, and it has become that not by 
intention but because it was caught in the 
swirl of the great delusion of grandeur and 
its rationale has been improvised as its 
leaders came up for air in the torrent which 
they had quite unwittingly ioosed.” 

He hits at the “money illusion” by 
criticism of the Federal Reserve System: 

“Napoleon tried to make over Europe by 
force and Lenin tried to remake human 
nature. But the Federal Reserve, beginning 
as a banking system, found itself com- 
nanded to banish from this earth want 
and all its entourage of misery by furnishing 
a money that would be food, clothing, and 
shelter anywhere in the world.” 

The “money illusion” is further 
in this sentence: 

“We have made ourselves think we are 
rich and therefore powerful by counting dol- 
lars instead of the things which the dollars 
represent.” 

In a word, the gold buried at Fort Knox 
and the silver buried at West Point do not 
count as much as the preservation of that 
freedom of the common man and industrial 
enterprise on which the treasures in thcse 
caves are founded 

Why is capitalism on crutches? Mr. 
Crowther answers that question thus 

“The politicians ave simply 


only 


this 


illustrated 


overloaded 


private enterprise with the cost of keeping 
themselves in office. They have broken the 
back of private capitalism and now it cannot 


walk unaided. But as yet nothing has been 
offered in the place of private capita 
cept more spending—more of what 
private capitalism.” 

And what is the inevitable conclusicn of 
this New Deal attempt to break down pri 
enterprise? This: 

“In a regulated and planned economy, 
whether brought about by inadverten: 


lism ex- 





crippled 








design, there can be no savings of good j 
machinery of regimented produc n has no- 
where as yet been able to prov iore than 
a sustenance for the civilian population, even 
in peacetime; and on top of this i he crush- 
ing burden of the military establishment r 
the army must be supported on a higher leve!] 
than the civilian level, else the soldiers will 
desert or revolt. It is the story of the jani- 
zaries all over ag "eg 

There are many other points of view in this 
book which can be recommended le busi-~ 
nessman, to Government official nd 
citizens who are profoundly interested in 1 
storing the freedom of trade and pr 
this war from becoming a Roos it New De 
war, as Stanley High calls it, rather than a 
war to break the power of Japan and nazi-ism. 

Here are Some constructive measures of- 


fered by Mr. Crowther for full-stature V- 
ery in the post-war era of the Unit stat 
of America: 


1. Repeal the incor 








the Constitution, leav the full 
power to Congress 

2. Consolidate all the outstanding Go - 
ment obligations at the close of tl war into 


a single issue. 
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3. Free all the gold now held by our Gov- 
ernment. 

4. The incorporation of all unions. 

5. No regulation of farm prices. 

6. The States to be the proper field of 
social experiment. 

Time to Inquire is a book that takes us out 
of Mooncake Land and plants us again with 
both feet on American fundamentalist soil. 


Patriotic Sentiments on Thanksgiving Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, never 
before in the history of America has 
there been a Thanksgiving Day like the 
one of yesterday. Never has there been 
such an observance. With the fires of 
war burning all over the world, with 
American sons fighting on all battle- 
frents, Thanksgiving Day takes on a new 
meaning. 

It was our day of thanks to Almighty 
God for the blessings of liberty and a free 
country. The American people and the 
American Congress recognized that suc- 
cess in the war effort is necessary if our 
great Republic is to survive. On this 
national holiday this sentiment has been 
iniversally expressed. 

The Government of the United States 
should do everything that contributes to 
efficiency and the comfort of our sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines. The re- 
sponsibility for our war program rests 
upon the Army and the Navy. The Con- 
gress of the United States is fully aware 
of its responsibility. It has supported 
and will continue to support our Govern- 
ment agencies who are charged with the 
responsibility of winning the war. This 
comment is amplified at some length in a 
splendid editorial in the Baltimore News 
Post for November 26, 1942, which reads 
as follows: 

OUR 


DAY OF THANKS 


It is the beautiful custom of the American 
people to pause on Thanksgiving Day in 
whatever tasks occupy their hands and minds, 
and say in utter reverence and sincerity: 

“Thanks, God!” 

Americans have made 
gion of gratitude in all 
and under all conditions 
life 

They make 
ful war 

They have mez 
all their wars 

They wil 


that simple expres- 
manner of times, 
and contrasts of 
it now in the shadow of a fate- 
de it in the darkest days of 


always make it, as Americans 


1 
have always done, because they will always 
ere 


be truly eful to God for the good thin 

‘ld, that are in the hearts 

d that are the substance of every- 
d and strong and beautiful 


in this wor 


this Thanksgiving Day, with 
xe blight of war that is upon 
the world 


those near and dear to us 











We say it, in homes that are filled with 
uncertainty and dread, and in too many 
homes that are bereaved. 

We say it, because we have the utmost 
faith that everything we honor, and which 
we now defend, is worth its price and will 
survive and endure. 

It takes faith and courage to say it. 

But it will be said in the intimacy of the 
family which has a vacant place. 

It will be said with the last breath of the 
dying, and vver the resting places of the dead. 

It will be said without fear, and without 
doubt, and without regret. 

It will be said with hope, and with an as- 
surance in excess of hope, that a way of life 
conceived in brotherhood «nd kindness and 
justice will not be extinguished by any 
ordeal of war or any frightful cost of war. 

It will be said with the knowledge that a 
land dedicated in the sight and wisdom of 
God, and in the trust of a people devoted to 
the teachings and example of the Son of God, 
will be at peace again and will stand forever. 

Our American faith is'a wonderful thing. 

It is an uncomplaining and an unques- 
tioning fait. 

It is not arrogant or selfish. 

It does not presume superiority or privi- 
lege. 

It is not discriminative or vengeful, lust- 
ful or proud. 

It is not covetous or envious. 

Our faith in America and in its right to 
happiness and in its power to be free is our 
heritage ; 

It is our strength and our insp.ration. 

But it is a faith that respects and honors 
all mankind, and it profits and pleases us 
most when we are at peace with all nations, 
and it attains its highest purpose and ideals 
when it is shared with other men and is 
emulated by other men and is preductive of 
happiness and tolerance and orderly com- 
panionship for other men. 

Our American faith is beautiful. 

It envisions a time when all the earth, and 
not our land alone, will acknowledge the re- 
sponsibilities of human brotherhood, and 
cherish the blessings which emerge from 
compression and affection among men, and 
hold these precious things above passion, 
above prejudice, and above trial by war and 
necessity for defense. 

It aspires to more than American peace and 
security. 

It aspires to infinitely more than American 
justice and freedom. 

Its broad and vital aspirations are for a 
peaceful and secure, just and free world, in 
which our people can live according to the 
plan in which our fathers invested their 
dreams—the sort of a world which we are 
utterly convinced God designs and intends all 
men to know eventually. 

“Thanks, God!” 

Thanks for this marvelous and good land, 
which it is our right to hold and our privilege 
to defend. 

Thanks for the faith we have in this land, 
for the love we give it, for the pride we have 
in its history, and for the boundless hope we 
have for its future. 

Thanks for the strength of arms we have 
for its protection, and the strength of char- 
acter we have for its salvation 

Thanks for the fortitude with which we 
meet the ordeals and make the sacrifices of 
a bitter war. 

Thanks for high hearts and sublime cour- 
age in the face of danger. 

Thanks for resolution when defeat con- 
fronts us, and for solace when loved ones 
pay the supreme price of their devotion. 

Thanks for keeping us a reverent and grate- 
ful people, true to the ideals and principles 
which are in our guardianship, and true to 
the divine instruction given to our fathers 
and to us. 
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Thanks for America, and for a people 
worthy of their inheritance, and for the con- 
fidence we have in victory, and for the hope 
we have in our hearts that when peace reigns 
again upon the earth men will have learned 
at last to live with understanding, with 
justice, and with fraternity. 


Protests Against Unfair Cuts in Mileage 
for Farm Trucks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr.CLASON. Mr. Speaker, complaints 
are coming to me from many farmers of 
the Second Massachusetts District con- 
cerning uMnecessary and unreasonable 
cuts in the mileage allowed to their farm 
trucks. In each instance the protest indi- 
cates that the farmer or farmers will 
either be driven out of business or be 
forced to cut radically their production 
of food during the coming year. At pres- 
ent the confusion over manpower, the 
chaos about the rationing of gasoline, and 
the shortage of fuel oil in New England 
show plainly to the people that the ad- 
ministration officials have been woefully 
inefficient in handling vital problems en- 
trusted to their care. It is to be hoped 
that our farmers are not to be plagued 
with similar troubles due to further ad- 
ministrative failures. I call to your at- 
tention a letter which I have received 
from one of our leading farmers and 
which explains the position of a great 
many of them. 

The letter follows: 


Since talking with you on the telephone a 
week ago I have been busy here in this 
office collecting data on specific cases in- 
volving all too unreasonable cuts in farm 
truck mileage under the newest Office of 
Defense Transportation orders. I am not yet 
ready to forward any figures because com- 
plaints are pouring into this office daily, 
both by word of mouth and by mail, con- 
cerning the drastic and unfair cuts levied 
on our New England poultrymen, and of 
particular local interest right here in our 
own western Massachusetts counties. 

I urge you, personally, and on behalf of 
the 650 active poultry producers numbered 
in our membership to look into the conduct 
and administration of mileage rationing for 
all types of trucks. These fellows are all in 
favor .of saving rubber and gasoline, not 
only for reasons of national patriotism, but 
for their own selfish economy. They have all 
responded to the cry to produce more and 
more in the vital food lines—all in spite of 
the serious labor shortage, competing indus- 
trial wage standards, and higher production 
costs—they are all in there pitching and 
doing their bit, but this gas and mileage 
allotment has been a slap in the face, 
Frankly, the reaction among these food pro- 
ducers is, “We'll produce enough to feed our- 
selves, but if we can’t have gas to get the 
goods to market, perhaps the bigwigs in 
Washington will loosen up after they tighten 
their belts this winter.” 

Such an attitude is not to be taken lightly 
when we can be safe in assuming the whole 
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affair has arisen from just another case of | 21 incorporating copy of telegram which you 


bungling. With the demand by the armed 
services, the countries scheduled for rehabili- 
tation, and our own home needs for food 
now and in the future, the amounts needed 
will reach a staggering total in volume, a 
figure that the average layman is going to 
find difficult to comprehend. Yet right here 
in our own business we can see the beginning 
of a schedule whereby we are all going to be on 
rationed quantities unless these farmers are 
given a slap on the back and the go-ahead 
signal that will squeeze out every ounce of 
food the soil and land of this great Nation 
is potentially capable of producing. 

This is no effort at flag waving—it is a lot 
more serious than that and I and the other 
rock-bed Americans here in New England are 
well-nigh burned up at the foolish tactics 
and the bungling employed by the different 
departments in Washington. The last elec- 
tion showed just where the common sense of | 
the common people is pointing. 

Let’s have some action on the unfair dis- | 
crimination of this gasoline business, East 
versus West, and Ickes versus New England, 
and let’s have a general wake-up down there 
among the various incompetents—you are in 
a good position to touch a match to the | 
bombshell and have folks in Washington Start 
running this war the way the folks back home | 
want it run—efficiently and without all this 
damn foolishness. Nobody wanted war, but 
it had to come and every decent American is 
not going to duck the issue—however, they 
dc want to pitch in and get it over as soon 
as possible and without too much beating 
around the bush. 

A rumble of public opinion was heard back 
on November 3, a few more mistakes like 
this Office of Defense Transportation compu- | 
tation, for example, will turn that rumbling | 
into a roar—a roar of strong disapproval—and 
that certainly isn’t going to help us retain 
unity and clean up the mess in any hurry. 

As Representative of the people of this dis- 
trict, and as a personal friend, I will be grate- 
ful to you for any progress you can make | 
toward putting some of these wartime agen- | 
cies on a sensible and simplified program. 





Mr. Speaker, the above letter shows the 
temper of many of our farmers today— 
ready to make all necessary sacrifices to 
win the war but disgusted with bureau- 


sound or not properly explained to them. 
I hope that this situation may be cleared 
up at once before real damage is done to 
the morale of the country and to impor- 
tant sources of food supply. 





Rubber for Agricultural Pursuits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 | 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from Mr. Jeffers, the rubber 
cZar: 

NOVEMBER 25, 1942 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Hcuse of Representatives, } 
Washington, D.C. 
My D&AR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I am 


grateful to you for your letter of November | 





. * . . | 
cratic restrictions which are either un- 


sent to Mr. Leon Henderson, and to Mr. Max 
McCullough, Office of Price Administration, 
Dallas, Tex. 

It is my understanding that in order to 
facilitate the obtaining of necessary tires and 
gasoline by farmers, and other operators of 
commercial motor vehicles engaged in trans- 
portation of farm commodities and supplies, 
that the county agents have been designated 
by the Office of Defense Transportation to 
make the local recommendations. In brief, 
it is my understanding that the rationing 
programs do not in any way intend to do 
anything that will curtail the essential driv- 
ing in connection with transportation of 
farm products to and from markets, or the 
necessary gasoline for use on farms. 

I also understand that those engaged in 
war work, by establishing to their local boards 
the gasoline that they will need for such 
work, can obtain the correct amount of 
gasoline. In substance, the sole purpose of 
the tire and gasoline rationing program is 
to reduce the use of cars to the essentials, 
only in order that rubber may be conserved. 

If I can give you any additional informa- 
tion, will you please advise me. 

Cordially yours, 
WM. JEFFERS. 





Man-of-the-Year Award for 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
days ago a very much deserved and dis- 
tinctive honor was given to one of our 
colleagues, the Honorable H. P. Futmer, 
of my State, South Carolina, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

It has been the custom in recent years 
of the Progressive Farmer, a widely dis- 
tributed farm magazine founded in the 
year 1886, with its central office in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and affiliated offices at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex., to be- 
stow this honor, man of the year, on the 
citizen of any State found to have ren- 
dered special and outstanding service to 
agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting an article 
carried in the December issue of the 
Progressive Farmer, announcing the 
award to our colleague Mr. FuLmMeEr, and 
comments thereon: 


MAN-OF-THE-YEAR AWARD FOR 1942 


In making its 1942 man-of-the-year award 
for South Carolina, the Progressive Farmer 


recognizes first of all the tremendous part 
in farm welfare played by national farm 
legislation—and hence as man of the year 


in service to agriculture from South Caro- 
lina we recognize and honor Hon. H. P 
FULMER, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture in our National Congress 
Our main reason for honoring Hon. H. P 
FULMER, Congressman from the important 
South Carolina farming State, is that in 
the two critical years since he became chair- 
man of the House Agricultural Committee 
in November 1940, he has proved himself 
a fighting friend of agriculture—and yet has 
not had his name attached to any wild and 
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impracticable schemes nor to any vicious 
criticism of those who disagreed with him. 

As a matter of fact not oniy since he 
became chairman, but ever since he first 
entered Congress in 1921, Mr. FuLMER has 
been active in promoting sound farm legis- 
lation. During his first term he introduced 
and secured the passage of tl.e United States 
Cotton Grading Act. As Mr. FULMER says 
not without pride: “Since the passage of 
this act farmers in this country have had 
the opportunity of having their cotton prop- 
erly classed by Government licensed graders 
and all cotton exported is graded and certi- 
fied to in this country and is accepted in 
foreign markets, all of which has brought 
about a tremendous saving to farmers and 
exporters.” 

For several years Mr. FuLMER has been bat- 
tling for a law proposing the covering of 
cotton with cotton bagging and selling on 
a net-weight basis. “One thing I am now 
especially interested in,” he says, “is legis- 
lation to bring about an up-to-date market- 
ing and distributing system to eliminate and 
lessen the unjustifiable spread between what 
the farmer receives and what the consumer 
pays.” 

Another hobby of Mr. Futmenr’s is forestry. 
He is vice chairman of the House Committee 
cn Forestry and has been active in some 
far-flung investigation of pulpwocd and 
other forestry problems—and will promote 
some important forestry legislation in the 
near future. For next month’s Progressive 
Farmer we are glad to have an important 
article from him on some important legisla- 
tion farmers should now fight for 

Born in Orangeburg County, S. C., in 1875, 
Mr. FULMER has had extensive mercantile and 
banking interests in a farming section and 
operates a large farm on a diversified basis, 
featuring hogs, cattle, cotton, corn, grain, 
and sweetpotatoes. 





Fuel Oil Problem in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Members of the Congress and 
the people of the country may realize 
the general belief held by people of New 
England that the present fuel-oil short- 
age along the Atlantic seaboard has not 
received and is not receiving proper at- 
tention from the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington, I am calling to their attention 
the following editorial from the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union of November 26, 1942. 
Certainly it is time for the bureaucrats 
who have fumbled this problem long 
enough to provide a definite pian for re- 
lieving a situation which is rapidly be- 
coming intolerable. 

The editorial follows: 

ACTION ON FUEL OI! 

Ve venture the prediction that New Eng- 
land will get relief in its fuel oil predica- 
ment, as a result of Representative MarTIN's 


gumption in calling a meeting of all New 
England Members of Congress in Washington 
Tuesday to demand action, instead of the 
shunting around which our Representatives 


have been receiving at the hands of the New 
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Deal bureaucrats. It is high time to end the 
rationing farce and to provide New England 
homes and industries with the oil to which 
they are entitled. We have been the goat 
long enough. 

New Englanders must not be forced to 
freeze, or contract colds and pneumonia 
which would gravely impair the war effort, 
just because the bureaucrats lack the com- 
petence, initiative, or common sense to tackle 
the problem and solve it instead of making 
speeches about it and drawing up formulas. 

We want action in a situation that is get- 
ting worse instead of better, because of the 
defeatist attitude of heads of conflicting bu- 
reaus and agencies who are too busy keeping 
out of one another’s way to get down to hard 
solutions. If it is necessary, as Mr. MARTIN 
suggests, to go straight to President Roose- 
velt and Donald Nelson, then by all means 
let’s have a New England committee to get 
action through a petroleum boss who thinks 
in terms of getting more oil into New Eng- 
land instead of getting along on less. 

There is plenty of oil in this country, and 
there is no excuse for making us the goat. 
Conditions have so changed in the last few 
weeks that there is every reason to believe 
tankers could be convoyed up the Atlantic 
without loss. We shall never get results from 
the swivel-chair executives who persist in 
mistaking talk for action, and whose out- 
standing achievement to date is to bring or- 
ganized chaos out of regimented confusion. 

It is clear as day that the fuel-oil problem 
is in the hands of incompetents, bunglers, 
muddlers, and fumblers, and that New Eng- 
land will get little relief except under some 
centralized control over petroleum supply and 
rationing activities. The fuel-oil problem has 
got to be solved, not by freezing the people of 
this area, but by providing more fuel oil for 
our homes and factories. 

New England will get action if it persists 
in demanding an end to discrimination and 
insists on the appeintment of someone with 
enough authority and ability to act and to 
act at once, and with the determination that 
there shall be ofl for the New England area 
whose factories and workers are vital to the 
war effort, and in whose homes there is as 
much patriotism as anywhere else in the 
country. 


A 


Nation-wide Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico Mr. 
Speaker, the decision has seemingly been 
made to proceed with Nation-wide gaso- 
line rationing on December 1. However, 
a group of Members of this Congress, 
numbering more than 150, had tried to 
bring about a postponement of Nation- 
wide rationing until the figures and facts 
might be additionally reviewed. 

Already this effort has been branded 
as an obstructionist move. It seems de- 
sirable to insert at this time a statement 
which I made before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at a 
hearing on Wednesday, November 25. 

Before doing that, however, I desire to 
pay tribute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable HaTron 


Sumners, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, who made before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
a fine statement with reference to the 
whole situation. He is the chairman of 
a subcommittee of 15 House Members, 
organized to bring about a postponement. 

I would also like to commend the ener- 
gy and activity of the distinguished 
Member from Oklahoma, the Honorable 
Jep JoHNson, who is chairman of the 
group of Representatives embracing 
more than one-third of the membership 
of the House and nearly two-thirds of all 
Members now present in Washington, 
who took exception to a hurried action 
on the part of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

The statement which I will now insert 
in the Recorp was signed by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM], 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Hésert!, the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. ANTON JOHNSON], and by me as 
chairman of a subcommittee to develop 
factual information. It was as follows: 


At the very outset I want to comment on 
the question asked a few minutes ago by your 
chairman, Mr. LEA, as to whether the fact that 
this was an attempt to conserve rubber by 
rationing gasoline was hurting the whole 
project. Your committee should know that 
we have in the files of Members of the House 
and in the possession of the committee thou- 
sands of letters and telegrams indicating that 
the indirect method is unpopular and prob- 
ably unwise. 

Men who can drive by oil fields and re- 
fineries which face reductions in output be- 
cause of a surplus of gasoline cannot under- 
stand why their cars are to be put in cold 
storage to save gasoline. They would under- 
stand a rubber conservation campaign, be- 
cause they do not see rubber growing and 
being processed, but they know, all over the 
Nation, the story of oil and gasoline. The 
terminology of the order is therefore un- 
fortunate. 

But more than that, as indicated by your 
member, Mr. Boren, they object to the 
method because it may not follow the law. 
The acts of Congress gave permission to ration 
scarce commodities. Office of Price Admin- 
istration itself agrees that gasoline is not 
scarce. It would be far better if the effort 
was made to ration rubber, the scarce mate- 
rial, if it be scarce, than to attempt to ration 
gasoline where the supply is admittedly suffi- 
cient for all war and civilian needs outside 
of the eastern coastal areas. 

Therefore, we must constantly bear in mind 
that rubber conservation is the cause for the 
program of Nation-wide gasoline rationing 
scheduled to go into effect on December 1, 
1942. The testimony of the Rubber Admin- 
istrator, William M. Jeffers, before this com- 
mittee on Tuesday makes that point clear 
insofar as his administration is involved. 

That fact is also admitted by the Office 
of Price Administration. It has issued a 
handbook entitled: “Information Campaign 
for the National Mileage Rationing Pro- 
gram.” That booklet, dated October 1942, 
says: 

“There is a shortage of gasoline in eastern 
coastal areas of the United States. There 
is no shortage of gasoline in the rest of the 
United States.” 

Then, on page 44 of the booklet, we find 
these words: “Gasoline is being rationed 
throughout the United States not to save 
gasoline—Gasoline is being rationed na- 
tionally to save tires, to save rubber, to 
ration mileage, to protect essential trans- 
portation.” 
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Those Members of the House of Represen- 

tives who would like to see the project for 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing additionally 
explored, who have asked that the order for 
it be tentatively set aside until the facts 
may be ascertained and studied, and who, 
after the 2 days of hearings by this Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House are still waiting for the supporting 
facts. Those Members have had their task 
simplified by the elimination of gasoline and 
oil stocks from the matters under discussion, 
permitting the issue tc come down soiely 
to the question of ruber. 

Thus, there is eliminated from the con- 
troversy the propriety of giving every sec- 
tion of the country the same treatment, 
the same dose of bitter medicine. Gasoline 
rationing on the east coast becomes solely 
a matter of the transportation of that fuel. 
The saving of rubber is a worth-while and 
pleasing byproduct. But gasoline or mile- 
age rationing Nation-wide has as its yard- 
stick the rubber stocks of the Nation and 
their adequacy for the highly important task 
of keeping this Nation rolling on wheels. No 
other issue is involved. 

Those Members of the House who sought 
time for additional study of this matter have 
had neither the time nor the facilities for the 
development of new data on the rubber situ- 
ation. That was what we hoped to accom- 
plish during a 60- or 90-day delay. But we 
do feel that the hearings before this commit- 
tee thus far and the facts that can be deter- 
mined from previous studies or more recent 
experiences are such as to justify the delay 
we have suggested. 

In the first place, any study of the rubber 
situation as it relates to the problem of keep- 
ing tires on automobiles would naturally start 
with a few fundamental figures: 

1. How many passenger-type tires are man- 
ufactured and in the hands of dealers, job- 
bers, or manufacturers? 

2. How much crude rubber is in our stock 
pile and how rapidly that stock pile is going 
down? 

8. How much reclaimable scrap rubber is 
availabie, and how long it can be relied upon 
to keep America on wheels? 

4. How rapidly the manufacture of syn- 
thetics is coming along and when we may 
expect relief to the civilian population from 
that source? 

5. How well we are saving rubber today, 
without Nation-wide rationing? 

You will recall the man who discovered that 
so many of the things he wanted to do were 
either illegal, immoral, or fattening. There 
is a curious parallel in this rubber situation 
in that most of the figures necessary to a 
considered judgment of mileage rationing are 
either unavailable or a military secret. 

For example, the inventory of new pas- 
senger-car tires has twice been taken by 
Office of Price Administration on its R-17 
forms. The first inventory was taken June 
30 and the second on September 30, 1942. 
The results of that inventory are absolutely 
vital to any comprehension of the tire situa- 
tion in this country. No sound decision 
could be made without looking at and study- 
ing the figures. But when the small sub- 
committee seeking factual data tried to ob- 
tain the figures Tuesday morning, the an- 
swer was that they were not tabulated. Mr. 
L. D. Tompkins, from Mr. Jeffers’ office, was 
on the stand Tuesday and could not give 
your committee this figure. 

Now, of course, there are great stocks of 
these tires. Every filling station has a few, 
and every warehouse has them by the hun- 
dreds. Surely no quick answer on tire ra- 
tioning can be given until the extent of 
these stocks is known, and we therefore sug- 
gest that there should be no program of 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing until Office of 
Price Administration can finish tabulating 
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the R-17 cards and tell the rubber czar what 
they reveal as to our present stocks of al- 
ready-manufactured tires. 

When we come to the second question, we 
are on firmer ground. We can have some 
idea as to how much crude rubber was on our 
stock pile at various periods, because there 
lbave been some unkind things said about 
delays in building that pile. The Giliette 
committee learned that the pile on January 
1, 1942 stood at 535,000 long tons. The 
Baruch report, which has become a sort of 
Bible to people dealing with rubber, stated 
(p. 27) that the stock pile of natural rubber 
on July 1, 1942 was 578,000 long tons. Mr. 
Tompkins stated yesterday that on October 
$1, 1942 it was 465,323 long tons. 

From the Baruch report, which Mr. Jeffers 
told our committee was 100 percent right as 
far as he was concerned, we see that the crude- 
rubber situation is in fine shape. The table 
on page 30 of the report (table IV) shows 
that at no time will we be in danger as far 
as our requirements are concerned and that 
we will carry over at the end of 1944 a bigger 
stock pile than we will at the end of 1943 and 
almost as large a pile as we have on hand 
right now or expect to have on hand Decem- 
ber of this year. Nothing in that seems to 
show the need for rationing. Withdrawals 
for all purposes of crude rubber are limited 
now to 29,000 tons, according to Mr. Tomp- 
kins’ testimony—a 16-month supply. 

On the contrary, there is much in the war 
news that gives us reason to think the situa- 
tion might be greatly improved. When the 
Baruch report was written, the military ex- 
perts thought that the fall of Stalingrad was 
imminent. Now it looks as if the Nazi ar- 
mies near Stalingrad are in more danger than 
the city itself. When the Baruch report was 
written, many people thought the British 
would lose the rubber from Ceylon. Now it 
would seem, with North Africa in friendly 
hands and with new forces of American air- 
men in India ready to move on Burma, that 
Ceylon’s 90,000 tons of crude rubber annually 
can be safely credited to the British, and that 
we may remove from table II of the Baruch 
report the amount set up there for the Brit- 
ish deficiency. 

The third suggested question was how 
much reclaimable scrap we had and how long 
it would keep America on wheels. We refer 
the committee to page 59 of the Baruch re- 
port under the item “Scrap collection.” Here 
the Baruch report seems to be overconserva- 
tive. It refers to a “reported 450,000 tons of 
scrap rubber * * * collected in the drive 
inaugurated by the President last June” and 
adds, “there is reason to believe that the 
actual amount of scrap collected is consid- 
erably below the above figure because of 
duplicated reporting of collections. Prob- 
ably only about 300,000 tons of reclaimed 
will be netted.” 

Fortunately for the motorist; of America, 
the figure went up instead of down. The 
petroleum industry alone brought in 454,000 
tons, and it isn’t through. The Rubber Re- 
serve Corporation at last reports had more 
than 433,000 tons in storage. The best figures 


we have been able to find indicate around © 


600,000 long tons of scrap now on hand, with 
more coming to light every day. Mr. Tomp- 
kins gave the October 31 figure as 587,000 long 
tons. 

The essential fact is this: There is enough 
scrap now in sight or in process of collection 
to run all the available reclaiming plants 
through 1943 and 1944. If any member of 
the committee doubts that, one agency of the 
Government has an accurate inventory and 
can supply precise figures. 

But again a new factor has come into the 
picture—a factor with such tremendous im- 
plications that it alone should be sufficient 
to persuade this Government to delay, if not 
indefinitely to postpone, Nation-wide gaso- 
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line rationing as a means to conserve rubber 
and thereby keep America on wheels. I refer 
to the idle tire turn-in. 

Here again exact figures are closely guarded 
if they are known. Estimates range from 
3,000,000 tires to 12,000,000 tires. The rub- 
ber czar, Mr. Jeffers, told a Senate commit- 
tee he would guess the number might be 
6,000,000, and I think he made a very honest 
estimate. The Office of War Information re- 
leased to papers for Saturday, November 21, 
the fact that 2,872,000 tires turned in by mo- 
torists had reached central warehouses. 
Surely there are that many more in the field. 
Mr. Tompkins said that as of Tuesday morn- 
ing 5,000,000 tires had already been turned in. 

Whatever the final figure will be, whether 
it be six or eight or ten million tires, the 
possession of these by the Government com- 
pletely changes the rubber picture. If we 
use a median figure of 8,000,000 turn-in tires, 
we can credit our civilian rubber supply with 
enough casings that can be recapped, re- 
treaded, or repaired to remove any necessity 
for more than voluntary mileage regulation 
on top of the steps already taken. 

Who ought to know about the tire needs 
of this country? Certainly it should be the 
rubber manufacturers, who are in the busi- 
ness of creating and supplying tire demands, 
They have been in that business since we 
have had tires on our cars. They have 
anticipated tire demands—not hurriedly as 
a basis fcr temporary action but soberly and 
studiously through the years. What do they 
say? 

Last July the Members of Congress were 
invited to go to the Willard Hotel and see 
a demonstration by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association for passenger-car trans- 
portation. Coincidental with that display, 
these people who know the tire business and 
the demands of this Nation presented a plan 
on civilian tires. It should have attracted 
the attention of some of our Government 
people then, but in this hour when citizens 
generally are stirred up to the boiling point 
over what they think is a crackpot idea to 
preserve tires by rationing gasoline, it ought 
to be worth mentioning again. 

Specifically, last July the rubber manu- 
facturers issued a report, predicated on a 
maximum driving speed of 40 miles per hour 
and a car mileage of 40 percent below the 
1941 level, stating that the 23,000,000 cars 
not then included as eligible for rubber could 
be provided with new or recapped tires made 
from reclaimed rubber or of such materials 
as thiokol or butyl for the next 2 years by 
providing: 

(a) 30,291,000 recaps from reclaim, thiokol, 
or butyl. 

(b) 13,233,000 new tires, 
thiokol, or butyl. 

(c) 4,660,000 of the standard quality tires 
which are now frozen under existing tire- 
rationing regulations. 

The raw materials required to carry out this 
2-year plan were listed by these men who 
know the tire business as: 

(a) 97,420 long tons of reclaimed rubber. 

(b) 3.332 long tons of crude rubber. 

(c) 33,188 tons of thiokol. 

(ad) 32,475 tons of butyl. 

Now the important thing to note was that 
the proposal was for a 2-year period. Note 
that the total crude rubber needed would be 
only 3,332 long tons, and the total of all rub- 
ber needs would be only 166,415 long tons. 
Note especially that the plan left for military 
and nontire civilian requirements nearly all 
of the crude rubber supplies, over 85 percent 
of the reclaim capacity, all projected Buna S 
and neophrene capacity, and a portion of the 
expected thiokol and butyl production. And 
it would have kept America rolling on wheels 
for 2 long years. 

Well, what does the Baruch report think 
about that? Take these words from the top 
of page 36: 


from reclaim, 
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“Strict enforcement of a speed limit of 35 
miles per hour for private automobiles to- 
gether with adequate tire inspection are ex- 
tremely important factors in conserving rub- 
ber. The committee recommends that these 
measures be instituted at once on a Nation- 
wide scale. 

“On this basis it would be possible to pro- 
vide enough new tires and recap to maintain 
the program here recommended, if a maxi- 
mum of 138,000 tons of reclaimed rubber 
were made available during the next 16 
months for keeping the passenger cars of the 
country in operation. The small amount of 
crude rubber which is required in connection 
with the recapping program amounts to only> 
a few thousand tons.” 

Of course, those who favor immediate Na- 
tion-wide gas rationing to save rubber always 
come back to quote the Baruch report in its 
favor. But remember that the report only 
recommends it under policies to be deter- 
mined by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. It leaves the implementing of these 
policies to the Office of Price Administration, 
but the policies themselves were to be laid 
down by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

There is little in the testimony of the Office 
of Defense Transportation representatives be- 
fore this Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee that indicates that these Office of 
Defense Transportation people, who know 
transportation needs of this country, are 
ready to insist on the program now being 
crammed down the throats of the American 
public. 

Why do you suppose that is the Office of 
Defense Transportation attitude? Possibly 
the answer is that they have made a study 
of the transportation needs of this country 
and know the part that the private passenger 
automobile plays in an essential service. 

For example, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has made a study looking toward 
a possible program for the conservation of 
rubber-borne transport. They have found 
that the 27,000,000 passenger cars were driven 
in 1941, an average of 10,000 miles. To bring 
that down, they have studied the purposes for 
which these miles were driven; between home 
and work, business, for church, school, and 
shopping, and for social and recreational pur- 
poses. They find that home-to-work driv- 
ing can be reduced by proper organization 
to increase the average load to three pas- 
sengers where heretofore 50 percent of the 
cars carried only the driver. They find that 
business driving cannot be greatly reduced, 
particularly for the salesmen. They believe 
that church and shopping driving can be 
cut 25 percent, and a bigger cut can come 
in social and recreational driving. 

That is within or adjacent to the city. 
When it comes to intercity driving, the fig- 
ures offer more hope. Of the 3,200 miles 
which cars average annually in intercity 
driving, 1,600 are found to be for business, 
80 for church, school, and shopping, and 





1,520 for social and recreational purposes. 
Here again we must discriminate. The sales- 
men and servicemen can reduce their driv- 
ing possibly one-half, but all the social and 
recreational driving over a tiny figure of 
possibly 200 miles a year can be eliminated. 

Such a program might reduce passenger- 
car driving from 216,000,000,000 car-miles to 
118,000,000 car-miles, enough to satisfy the 
tightest requirement of the Baruch report. 


Best of all, it would do it without tearing our 
transportation picture to pieces. 

We must remember that within our cities, 
private passenger cars handle 70 percent of 
the travelers. We must somehow keep these 





cars going for the duration. If private pa: 
senger cars carry more than two irds of 
the load now and 70 percent of al ds are 
A cards and Office of Price Administration 
reduces the A coupon one-fourth in value, 


how will we handle the load of passengers 
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when we are now scraping the bottom of the 
barrel on transportation in streetcars and 
busses? The private car still has its place. 

We must remember that between cities, 
private cars handle two out of every three 
passengers. The load factor of busses has 
increased from 50 to 65 percent. Facilities 
are crowded, and we now face travel restric- 
tion. Will we have an Office of Price Admin- 
istration branch on ticket priorities? Re- 
member that we as Americans buy a billion 
tickets a year for intercity travel. Just think 
of the task if we try to ration that and hold 
hearings on a billion applications a year. 
Haven't we better things to do with our time 
in America? 

Your committee has a very special duty to 
maintain transportation in America, and our 
group wants you to remember every time the 
rationing issue comes up, that to maintain 
transportation we need the private cars roll- 
ing on the road along with the busses, the 
trucks, and the trains. 

Now, to try to move toward a close, there 
is littie to be said by our group on the fourth 
question—the progress we are making with 
synthetics. Some of the recommendations 
of the Baruch report are not moving very 
fast, particularly the suggestion that certain 
“facilities be erected on sites near the grain- 
producing States and located on water trans- 
portation.” That may come in time. 

But the final question interests us: “How 
well are we saving rubber today?” 

That divides itself into two parts: What are 
we doing in the rationed area; what in the 
nonrationed States? 

As to the rationed States, the figures look 
encouraging. Gasoline consumption is down 
35 percent; speeds are down to 35 miles per 
hour; new coupon values will further restrict 
the driving. Within the 16 States there are 
10,672,000 passenger cars, of which a portion 
are in nonrationed areas, but the rationed 
area embraces 40 percent of all the cars in 
the country. Surely we are making substan- 
tial progress within this area due to the 
shortage of fuel, a good and sufficient reason. 

But within the rest of the country, we can 
report progress. 

Inquiries have been sent to most of the 
States in the nonrationed areas. Replies are 
slowly reaching us but they reveal a very sub- 
stantial gasoline reduction due to appeals 
made prior to October 1 and to the 35-mile 
speed limit which became effective after Oc- 
tober 31. Now, let’s take some of these typi- 
cal States, using as our basis gasoline tax 
collections as officially reported: 

Texas: The months of September, October, 
and November 1941, $16,273,757.88; same 
months in 1942, $13,557,174.31. 

New Mexico: The reductions by months 
under the previous year—August 1942, 36.52 
percent; September, 30.28 percent; October, 
23.15 percent 


Wyoming: Eleven months of 1941, $2,801,- 
002.25; same months in 1942, $2,216,903.31; 
more than 20 percent 

Iowa: September 1941, $1,704,192.54; Sep- 
tember 1942, $1,340,175.64; October 1941, $1,- 
644,366.29 $1,310,247.85. 


October 1942, 
This, of course, is a 
September sales 


figure representing 
before the lower speed limit 





became effective 
In addition, the oil industry has gathered 
great many figures, some of which will 
ably be presented to you, indicating 
I ns on a voluntary basis which have 
I r( 45, and 50 percent 
Nebrask the home State of our rubber 
a porte aving tires by from 45 
i > pert ding to a survey made by 
Leroy L. Snyder, president of the Nebraska 
Pe leum M ters (see National Petroleum 
Ney Noy 1,p.5). On the other hand, 
we find a great many figures presented as to 
what rationing ! done in the rationed areas 
Gasoline sales in Florida for the first 10 
months of 1941 were $354,106,000: for 1942 
$270,373 ,700—a 1 in 1942 of $83,732,300, or 





23.6 percent. Surely the results in non- 
rationed areas are comparable if not quite as 
encouraging as figures for completely ra- 
tioned areas. 

Therefore, we might recommend that one 
area of the country, if not the entire non- 
rationed area, be given a 6-month test to 
see what complete voluntary tire raving will 
accomplish and that the studies of Office 
of Price Control and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation be utilized in an effort to make 
sure that our transportation system through- 
out the country does not suffer a sudden 
and drastic collapse through premature and 
forced gasoline rationing. 





Admiral Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a copy of an editorial which 
appeared November 23, 1942, in the New 
York Herald Tribune in appreciation and 
commendation of the work of Admiral 
Land in building a great merchant fleet 
and in allocating shipping for America’s 
part in a global war. The editorial is 
under the caption “He’s Doing the Job.” 
As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries since 1933 
and as a member of that committee since 
1921, or about that time, I wish to ex- 
press my complete agreement with this 
editorial. Admiral Land has made mis- 
takes, and that is true of all of us includ- 
ing his severest critics, but nevertheless 
he has done an excellent job and this is 
no time for disunity. The one thing 
above all else imperatively needed now is 
complete unity in the early winning of 
this war. That we shall win it ultimately 
admits of no question. The one thing 
is that each one of us shall do his best. 
No one of us will escape mistakes. There 
will be enough mistakes to go around, 
but they will be submerged in the victory 
if each of us will try to discover how each 
one of us may help. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

HES DOING THE JOB 

One of the points that appear to have been 
missed in the tempest over Rear Admiral 
Land’s remarks anent union organizers is 
that the admiral is doing his job—and doing 
it well. As chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission and Shipping Administrator he is 
charged with the responsibility of building a 
great merchant fleet and allocating shipping 
for America’s part in a global war. Few 
tasks could be more onerous; few more im- 
portant. And in no phase of the war effort 
is the picture brighter than in the great area 
which comes under Admiral Land's direction. 

To achieve his happy results the admiral 
has dealt with labor and management, to 
say nothing of a lush jungle of Government 
agencies. He has not shot any union organ- 
izers, nor have they, until the other day, 
developed any particular animus toward him. 
But the ships are being built, in record num- 
bers and in record time, and they are linking 

units of far-flung battle line. 


America’s far 


th 
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In view of his actual accomplishments, then, 
it is not too much to assume that the very 
qualities which led Admiral Land into the 
indiscretion of exhibiting his prejudices with 
the bark on are a product of the force which 
gets things done. 

In any case the job itself is more important 
than the admiral’s pet hates, whether his 
success was won because of or in spite of 
these temperamental dislikes. Admiral Land 
is not going to be allowed to shoot any union 
organizers at sunrise or any other time; 
neither, however, should the labor leaders be 
permitted to satisfy their wounded feelings 
at the expense of a valuable public servant. 
They may, if they like, list the admiral among 
their pet hates for the duration—it is a 
waste of nervous energy on both sides—but 
So long as the ships are built and sailed as 
they are at present the country will be satis- 
fied. Personal attitudes are irrelevant and 
immaterial. 





Declares People Are Eager To Assist in 
the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Elkins (W. Va.) Inter-Mountain of 
November 25, 1942: 


DECLARES PEOPLE ARE EAGER To ASSIST IN THE 
War EFFORT—REPRESENTATIVE RANDOLPH Is 
SPEAKER AT EAGLES BANQUET 


“The American people are eager to comply 
with needed restriction and regulation on 
the home front, to aid the war effort and 
strengthen our fighting forces, but they are 
rightly disturbed by the manner in which 
too often these plans are carried forward,” 
Representative JENNINGS RANDOLPH told 
members of the local aerie of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles and guests here last night. 

The occasion was the banquet at the Ty- 
gart Hotel given in honor of fathers, moth- 
ers, and wives of the 42 members of the order 
who are serving in the armed forces. 

J. G. Cain, president of the Elkins aerie, 
presided as toastmaster at the banquet. 
Other speakers included Mayor Clay B. Whet- 
sell and Harold Snell, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
deputy worthy grand president of the order. 

The banquet was well attended by mem- 
bers of the aerie and their guests. 

Continuing, Representative 
said: 


RANDOLPH 


HINDRANCES 


“By irritation of individuals and hindrance 
with business firms the necessary orders are 
frequently slowed down in being put into 
operation. There is no reason for conflicting 
statements from high-ranking Government 
Officials in a time when our citizens can, by 
and large, be trusted to do what is right. 

“The very fact that it is a mechanized 
conflict means we will be curtailed drasti- 
cally in our normal economy, and yet that is 
even more reason why heads of Government 
agencies should take the rank and file into 
their confidence, rather than bring forth this 
or that demand, without having first clearly 
given Americans the facts on which needs 


are based. 

“I commend Senator Byrp, of Virginia, and 
VANDENBERG, Of Michigan, for their efforts to 
cut down the amount of ‘paper work’ which 
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individuals and business firms are called on 
to file with Washington. In an address last 
May, in the House of Representatives, I advo- 
cated the keeping to a minimum of the re- 
ports which too frequently have taken valu- 
able time from work and production—only to 
be pigeonholed in some office.” 


WAR’S PROGRESS 


Mr. RANvOLPH, in discussing the prog- 
ress of fighting on many battle fronts, said 
that closer cooperation between the Allied 
Nations was indicated and that airpower was 
a great factor in swinging the tide of victory 
toward Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States. He did not minimize the fine work 
being done by land and sea forces but in- 
sisted that command of the skies was mak- 
ing it possible to weaken the enemy. 

“There can be little doubt,” he added, 
“that South American countries are ready 
to become more active in their opposition to 
the Axis. I believe also that the peoples of 
France, Holland, and other subjugated na- 
tions are causing much trouble and are ready 
to revolt if given arms with which to fight. 
In Italy there is also a decided swing away 
from Hitler and even in Spain a move is on 
foot to give some type of aid to the Allies. 
Within Germany itself there is unrest as the 
people back home begin to feel the bitterness 
and heavy loss of war which is now going 
from bad to worse. Heavy bombings have 
shattered morale, crippled industry, and 
wrecked transportation.” 





Supplemental Gasoline Rations for Jurors 


REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from a very distin- 
guished jurist, Judge Harold J. Barger, 
of the Shelby Circuit Court, of Indiana, 
one of the very busy courts in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, in which he referred to gasoline 
rationing and the effect such policy will 
have upon the continuous sessions of the 
courts at home. 

The juries which are called to sit and 
hear cases are called from every part of 
the counties, and many of the jurors are 
required to travel as far as 18 or 20 miles 
to attend the sessions of court. This 
judge made application to the ration 
board in his county for additional gaso- 
line for those who would be compelled to 
serve as jurors, but his request was de- 
nied. The ration board took their posi- 
tion from the instructions issued in a 
booklet entitled, “Gasoline Rationing 
Guide No. 1,” on page 17 thereof, which 
gives Ration Order No. 5C, which, among 
other things, applies to jurors, and reads 
as follows: 

Preference mileage is not allowable to 
members of a petit or grand jury, since 
they are not Government representatives or 
agents. 


This very eminent judge finds that 
those citizens who are drawn for jury 
service will be unable to secure enough 
gasoline with which to drive to and from 
court in their daily service upon the 


é 





jury. If this very stringent regulation 
is not liberalized, and if the rationing 
boards refuse to grant additional gaso- 
line in cases of those who are called to 
serve upon the grand and petit juries 
in our country, it will result in a very 
serious impairment of our judicial sys- 
tem. In those counties in the Central 
and Midwestern States, there are, in 
Many cases, no other means of trans- 
portation which one could possibly use, 
other than their own private automo- 
biles. Many of those called for jury 
service reside in the country and far re- 
moved from any highway upon which 
busses are operated. There are no rail- 
road facilities available, and the elec- 
tric railways have all been abandoned. 
Therefore, when jurors are summoned to 
appear in court for duty, they are faced 
with the problem of gasoline rationing 
which will make impossible their obedi- 
ence to such summons. This will create 
@ very disagreeable problem in our 
courts. People who have litigation in 
our courts may ask for and receive a 
trial by jury; in criminal cases every de- 
fendant is entitled to trial by jury; if 
the gasoline rationing is put into effect, 
and if the construction is followed y nich 
was given to this judge, by the rationing 
board, as herein referred to, this plan 
will break down the operation of our 
courts and our judicial system in the 
oo populated sections of our coun- 
ry. 

It is my hope that Mr. Jeffers will 
not force upon the people of this coun- 
try this compulsory rationing of gaso- 
line at this time—and it is further my 
hope that he will make some suitable pro- 
vision for extra gasoline for grand and 
petit jurors, if, in the end, he carries out 
his announced policy of forcing the gaso- 
line rationing upon our people beginning 
on December 1, 1942. 

We must maintain our courts in this 
country. No man should attempt to en- 
force any policy which will destroy our 
jury system in any section of our Nation. 





What’s Wrong With This Picture 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JESSIE SUMNER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the Middle West there is no pro- 
spective shortage of low-test gasoline. 


Oil companies may have to set fire to this 


gas to get rid of it. There is, however, a 
Government order giving most of the 
automobile owners an A card allowing 
them 4 gallons of gas, or 60 miles per 
week, or 3,100 miles per annum. 

A conservative estimate of the rotated 
life of five tires is 40,000 miles. 

Holders of A cards drive normally 6,000 
miles annually. The probable mileage on 
present tires is 15,000 miles. There re- 


mains on the tires a probable 25,000 miles. 
If these automobiles are to be driven only 
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3,100 miles per year, the remaining life 
of present tires is 8 years. Has the Di- 
rector been advised that there will not be 
tires available for 8 years? 

Without Midwest gas rationing of low- 
test gas, with an enforced speed limit of 
35 miles per hour, most Middle West cars 
will be driven 6,000 miles per year and 
present tires will have remaining on them 
4 years. Has somebody advised the 
director that prospective production of 
rubber will not give A card holders more 
tires before 4 long years? 

Or is the plan that 2 years hence A 
card holders shall transfer their automo- 
biles to holders of B and C cards for lack 
of tires? If there is a prospective short- 
age of tires for holders of B and C cards 
2 years hence, then why, last August, did 
Jesse Jones stop the construction of the 
synthetic rubber plant in northern Indi- 
ana? Why will not the Director contract 
with the Minneapolis firm for additional 
rubber produced out of grain, by the same 
process this firm is already using suc- 
cessfully? 

Why is the Government dismantling 
existing American rubber plants and 
shipping them to foreign countries? 
Why does the administration continue to 
thwart the will of the Representatives in 
Congress who authorized plenty of money 
in plenty of time to have plenty of syn- 
thetic rubber for Americans? 

Why must America, independent since 
1776, be forced to become dependent on 
the rise or fall of some foreign islands 
easily conquered in time of war for the 
rubber which is necessary to keep this 
Nation a great nation? 

Is it internationalism that steals 
American strength thus? Is it also the 
political chicanery of new dealers who 
use every opportunity, including war, to 
mobilize more regiments of regimenters? 





When We Have the War in Hand We 
Can Discuss Peace Problems 


EXTENSION OF “REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday 
Telegram of November 22, 1942: 

WHEN WE HAVE THE WAR IN HAND WE CAN 
DISCUSS PEACE PROBLEMS 

There are many reasons for postponing 
the practical discussion of the peace terms 
until the Allied Powers have peace substan- 
tially in their grasp. The chief reason for 


| refraining from such discussion at present 


is the fact that it cannot be practicai. No 
one expects the armchair strategists to win 
the war. Their ideas may be sound, on the 
basis of their superficial knowledge of con- 


ditions. But the war must be won by the 
combination of innumerable forces, military 
and economic. Outside observers cannot pos- 
sibly measure the strength of these forces, 





and no one can foresee t will 


the resuits to 
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follow when their 
home 

National self-interest plays a predomi- 
nant part in winning the war. It was not 
until the Japanese demolished the myth that 
America’s ocean barriers could serve as a 
couple of Maginot lines that we woke up 
to the fact that our national self-interest 
required us to defend ourseives by carrying 
the fight across the seas to enemies who 
thought themselves already victorious. 

And, when the peace terms finally enter 
the field of practical discussion, the self- 
interest of the nations, and the available 
strength they command, will go far to deter- 
mine the nature of the preliminary settle- 
ment, Taking the British Commonwealth 
as one unit, there should be four nations 
at the deciding conference, England, Ameri- 
ca, Russia and China. 

Armchair peacemakers can tell us ex- 
actly what these four powers ought to do, 
when they find themselves in a position to 
determine the destiny of the worid. They 
not only can tell us; they have told us, and 
continue to tell us, in book after book, and in 
endless articles and addresses. 

These theories of peace are often confused 
and conflicting. Yet many of them are the 
products of wide learning and long experi- 
ence. Like the armchair strategists, some of 
these amateur statesmen have thoroughly 
sound ideas, on the basis of the knowledge 
we now possess, They cannot wisely be 
ignored. Some of them, consciously or not, 
speak for potent groups in our free society. 
The popular discussions to which they con- 
tribute are molding the opinion of the pub- 
lic. And the eventual peace may be vitally 
influenced, for good or ill, by the force of 
public opinion. 

But in a time of world upheaval, like the 
resent, events often speak more forcibly 
The Japanese added 

») new argument to the dreary discussion we 
1ad been carrying on here. They merely re- 
vealed a glaring fact, to which some among 
us had stubbornly closed their eyes. The war 
may not bring us such another startling 
revelation of the forces at work in the world. 
But the war is bound to have a profound 
effect upon public opinion, 

At the moment, it is having a highly in- 
vigorating effect. Popular discussion of a 
front did no harm, because the move 
was under way which was going to disarrange 
Hitler's program and compel him to shift his 
{ a thrust he had not foreseen, 
The appeal for Allied action was quite logical, 
on the basis of a¥ailable information. 

Yet, logical or not, this popular agitation, 
in England and America, could have caused 

trust and dissension among the United 

I if preparations had not been under 
substantially what public 

demanded. With this rather strik- 
before u we can all recognize 

f refraining from criticism of 
contributes only 
among the united 


J 
than any human voice. 
I 


second 


; to meet 


r doing 


when this 


10 uSe for the Russian 
no use for it now. Many 
dislike kindled into flam- 
active publicity cam- 
the eastern front, during 
have silenced this agitation. 
1 makes a strong appeal to 
1 this country. 

ubject for free 

i only way to 

ublic opinion. But 

made 1 obstacle to 

2 conflict in which 

eceded us, and to 

full asure of 





even more unwise to bring up for definite 
settlement issues that are still remote, and 
questions that can be dealt with only in the 
light of conditions which the war has not 
yet produced. 

The statement of broad principles, which 
we have had already from Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt, serve as a general guide for 
the millions of people through whose per- 
sonal sacrifice this war must be won. Many 
of these devout and heroic people find in- 
spiration in the thought that their love of 
country serves also the cause of freedom for 
the victims of oppression in Europe. Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation was a 
practical war measure. But it served, in the 
North, to inspire many people with the 
knowledge that they were not only fighting 
for the Union, but were fighting for human 
freedom. 

Northern armies could free the slaves; but 
they could not settle the race issue, and 
it is still with us. Allied armies can liberate 
Europe, and crush the imperial ambitions of 
Tokyo. They can police the Axis nations, 
when these have been disarmed. But they 
cannot revive a bankrupt industrial system, 
or restore the wrecked life of Eastern Asia. 

Patience and wisdom and time will be 
needed for the work of recovery in all the 
devastated lands. If territorial conflicts are 
avoided at the peace table, economic con- 
flicts of the most vital sort would appear to 
be inevitable. The very promise of free- 
dom, to people who have never possessed it, 
may prove to be, not a solution, but a prob- 
lem in itself, 

There is inspiration, for many among us, 
in the apocalyptic vision of a new world order. 
We in America should be able to understand 
the appeal of that vision. For generations, 
our ancestors came here under that inspira- 
tion, but they had to translate it into terms 
of the most practical self-interest, before 
three centuries of effort and enterprise could 
give us the country we are defending today. 

Time moves faster now. It may not take 
300 years to transform the masses of the 
world’s impoverished people into some like- 
ness to the countries that have preceded 
them on the road of economic progress. Yet, 
whatever the peace may promise those people, 
it can hardly give them, at the outset, more 
than the freedom from foreign exploitation, 
and the right to work out their own destiny 
in accordance with their own ideals. 

So it may be said that the most promising 
suggestion that has emerged from the flood of 
current talk about peace terms is the proposal 
that the victorious nations should refrain 
from attempting any immediate and final 
settlement of the endless problems that will 
press upon them when the war effort ends. 

The unity of purpose that is needed to win 
this conflict requires the surrender of private 
and national interests. The same unity will 
be needed, for years to come, in guiding the 
world out of chaos. No rigid formula of peace 
can possibly give promise of enduring value. 
Peace, when the time comes, will be a long and 
difficult process 

One fundamental condition shi 
ognized as a guide to our thinking, in any 
approach to this question. Like every other 
nation, we are fighting primarily for our own 
preservation. This calls for collective action. 
We cannot win this war alone. And the same 
necessity applies to the ultimate post-war 
world. We must see to it that the political 
and the economic arrangements to be under- 
taken are such as will protect our national 
safety. 

This calls for continued cooperation with 
the other powers. And it will place upon 
America a measure of responsibility for main- 
taining order in regions where force will be 
needed to preserve the conditions of the peace 
settlements. We evaded this obligation in 
1919. We cannot safely evade it this time. 


uld be rec- 
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Shipbuilding 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, again, as in the past, there has 
arisen the fundamental question of lack 
of coordination between governmental 
departments. In this particular in- 
stance this lack of coordination threat- 
ens to interfere in a most vital war 
activity—shipbuilding. 

In the present instance the conflict 
of policy is so marked as to be gravely 
disquieting to everyone. 

The War Labor Board ordered the 
Montgomery Ward & Co., engaged in 
mechandising, to sign a closed-shop, or 
so-called union maintenance contract, 
with a labor union. The Montgomery 
Ward & Co. refused to do this unless 
ordered by the President to do so, or 
compelled by an act of Congress to enter 
into such contract. The President is- 
sued such order. In the very same week, 
almost on the very same day, the Presi- 
dent ordered the Montgomery Ward & 
Co. to enter into such a closed-shop con- 
tract, the National Labor Relations Board 
cited three important shipyards oper- 
ated by the Kaiser Co., two in Oregon and 
one in Vancouver, Wash., to abrogate 
a closed-shop contract which the Kaiser 
Co. had entered into with the American 
Federation of Labor. I am informed by 
a high official of the A. F. of L. that this 
contract was exactly the same kind of 
contract existing between the American 
Federation of Labor and every other 
shipyard in the United States except 
two small ones. 

Here we have the remarkable and dan- 
gerous situation of such a lack of coordi- 
nation, such a contradiction of policy, 
and such a conflict of authority, between 
an independent agency of the Govern- 
ment—the National Labor Relations 
Board— and a war agency—the War La- 
bor Board—and the President of the 
United States, as to make it impossible 
for shipbuilders and other industries to 
be able to carry out with any degree of 
assurance contracts for war production. 
Not only does such conflict of policy give 
rise to confusion, but it can very easily 
result in stopping work in at least three 
shipyards, and might very easily result 
in a complete upset of all the contracts 
between the shipbuilders and the labor 
unions _n every shipyard in the United 
States. This is not to mention the fact 
that the three shipyards immediately in- 
volved are in the top rank of the most 
efficient yards in the country. 

It would appear from every standpoint 
of logic and common sense that if a 
closed-shop contract is right in principle 
in the Montgomery Ward & Co. case, it 
must be right in principle in the ship- 
yards and in every other industry. Ifthe 
closed-shop principle is not right in one 
shipbuilding yard, it would appear to be 




























wrong in all the other shipbuilding yards 
and vice versa. If the closed-shop con- 
tract is inadvisable in industry then we 
have some difficult readjustments to 
make. It would appear that if the Presi- 
dent, acting as Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces and the supreme head 
of the Nation, can legally issue such an 
order as he did to the Montgomery Ward 
& Co., he can, by the same power and 
authority, issue orders abrogating con- 
tracts between industry and labor when- 
ever he chooses to do so. Since he could 
not constitutionally do this as President, 
he must claim the power to do so as 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces 
and that, in plain terms, spells military 
dictatorship. 

The question of an encroaching mili- 
tary dictatorship is a grave one. The 
question of conflicting orders, so con- 
fusing as to interfere with and perhaps 
to paralyze war production, especially 
shipbuilding, is a vastly graver question. 
We can tolerate no interference in war 
production. The men on the fighting 
fronts must have the machines and mu- 
nitions of war regardless of everything 
else. That means we must have ships 
to carry those munitions to them—re- 
gardless of everything else. If the Presi- 
dent does not or cannot achieve a sound, 
workable coordination of policy as be- 
tween the various governmental war 
agencies completely controlled by him, 
and the independent agencies which he 
claims to control, then Congress will have 
to move to do so. 

Nothing can be permitted to interfere 
with the quickest possible winning of 
this war by the United States and our 
Allies, 





Gold—Our Secret Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 24, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, gold speaks an international 
language and never needs an interpreter. 
A lot of people forget that. Simple in- 
cidents remind us. Here is how, as re- 
ported by an article in the current 
United States News under the heading 
entitled, “America’s Secret War: Our 
Gold as a Weapon”: 


AMERICA’S SECRET WAR: OUR GOLD AS A WEAPON— 
USE OF DOLLARS ON ALLIED FRONTS IN AFRICA, 
CHINA, AND THE PACIFIC-—-CONTRAST BETWEEN 
BUYING WITH REAL MONEY AND AXIS SPREADING 
OF FAKE CURRENCY 


American dollars—gold and currency—are 
fighting today beside American troops 
throughout the world. A potent secret 
weapon whose importance can hardly be 
overestimated, the dollar is helping win the 
war on all fronts. 

Hitler’s marks mean little more than waste 
paper to the world at large. The French 
franc, the lira, the yen, the currency of Axis- 
occupied countries are backed only by Axis 
arms and hopes. The American dollar, on 
the other hand, is backed by four-fifths of 





the world’s gold now held by the United 
States; also by the entire resources of Amer- 
ica plus American arms. 

The dollar is in eager demand in every 
quarter of the globe, a weapon Hitler and 
Tojo cannot command because they haven’t 
got it. And itis being used with telling effect 
wherever the American flag is sent. Much of 
its use is secret and its use cannot be dis- 
closed till the war ends. Here and there, as 
in North Africa, it is being used openly. 

In Algeria, American gold went in with the 
troops. So did a special issue of American 
currency. Openly, Arab tribesmen are paid 
$5 in gold for each lost American flyer brought 
back to an Allied base from the desert; $10 
when the parachute comes back as well. 
Secretly, American money is being used in 
ways known only to the high command. 

In the total warfare now waged against 
the Axis, gold is a fair weapon. It speaks a 
language understood by bonest men and 
rogues alike, by friend and foe. 

Americans took a plentiful supply to Al- 
geria. Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clrrk carried 
$18,000 when he led a landing expedition on 
the coast. The sea was rough and his boat 
capsized; the gold, weighing about 40 pounds, 
sank. That didn’t matter, Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau said later at Washington, 
he considered the money “a good invest- 
ment.” 

To the Philippines, before Japan triumphed 
there, American money was flown by plane, in 
bales of $250,000 to a plane. One such car- 
rier met with an accident over Africa and 
American dollars were scattered all over the 
landscape. Some money that other planes 
got through paid smugglers to get food and 
supplies to Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s men in 
Bataan. Later the Japanese managed to stop 
the smuggling. 

In China, American dollars were buying 
safe conduct for supplies to the Chinese 
armies long before Pearl Harbor. Corrupt, 
greedy, and out to make their personal for- 
tunes, Japanese generals guaranteed transport 
through their lines of supplies intended for 
their enemies. What the situation is there 
today is not disclosed; it may have changed, 
although Japanese generals still are Japanese 
generals and dollars still are dollars. 

In Spain, American dollars were spent for 
art objects, giving hard-pressed Spaniards a 
break and helping create good will for Amer- 
ica. In Australia, dollars have brought about 
a veritable boom. In England, where Amer- 
ican forces are paid in dollars, the inflow of 
this money, freely spent, has helped cement 
the ties of friendship. In Mexico, American 
dollars have ushered in a period of almost 
unprecedented prosperity. Elsewhere in 
Central and South America, among our 
friends, the dollar is working 24 hours a day 
to help win the war. 

In North Africa, the sprinkle of American 
dollars scattered by armed forces of the 
United States already has brought a change 
as great as that made by rainfall in the 
desert. Wilting morale of the native popu- 
lation has been revived; despair has been 
succeeded by hope; shopkeepers are gay again. 
The slipping French franc has been stabi- 
lized. Sullenness has given way to friendli- 
ness. 

All of which is in vivid contrast to Axis 
methods. German troops, rolling into 
France, Greece, and other conquered coun- 
tries, brought their printing presses along, 
set them up and ground out bales of worth- 
less “occupation marks.” With these, the 
Germans stripped stores and countryside of 
goods which were shipped home. 

The despoiled inhabitants then had neither 
goods nor money of value. They dared not 
refuse to sell the Germans what they wanted. 

In north Africa, a special issue of Ameri- 
can currency now is in circulation. It is 


good money, eagerly sought, honored every- 
where—and that means in the United States 
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as well. It is the same in appearance as the 
familiar currency in circulation at home, ex- 
cept that it is two-toned in color. This 
makes it readily distinguishable from regular 
American currency, makes it difficult for 
Axis agents to dispose there of American 
currency looted from occupied countries. 

In Hawaii, another special issue circulates. 
It is identical with regular American cur- 
rency, except that Hawaii is stamped on its 
face. Elsewhere, as new battlegrounds are 
opened, still other special issues can be pro- 
vided as needed. Buried at Fort Knox, Ky., 
and at other points in the United States 
there is more than $22,000,000,000 in gold— 
@ powerful secret weapon which all the 
fuehrers, duces, and mikados in the world 
can’t match. 





Old-Age Pension Program 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, before 
the Seventy-seventh Congress adjourns 
sine die there is one important piece of 
legislation that we should call up and 
enact. I refer to the old-age pension 
legislation. There are a number of bills 
pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I want to draw particular 
attention to H. R. 1036, which has been 
under consideration almost from the be- 
ginning of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
Heretofore hearings were held on legisla- 
tion similar to that embodied in this bill, 
and the Senate has held hearings and 
made extensive findings on a companion 
bill during this session. All the informa- 
tion and data necessary for final consid- 
eration of this bill is now before one or 
the other of the two branches of the 
Congress. 

The old-age group who will be covered 
by this legislation, if enacted, constitutes 
a very large portion of our adult popula- 
tion. They are a group of our citizens 
who have, throughout the years, been the 
ones upon whom our Nation has depended 
to uphold its ideals, preserve our Amer- 
ican way of life, and rear and educate the 
present generation upon whom we are 
depending to preserve our country in the 
great conflict in which we are now en- 
gaged. They have reached that age of 
life in which their services not only are no 
longer needed in carrying forward the 
activities of our country, but they find 
themselves ostracized and without hope 
of employment in any remunerative posi- 
tion. Even in wartimes, when man- 
power is at a premium, they are not being 
called to service. 

This bill, if enacted with such amend- 
ments as may be found necessary to per- 
“fect its provisions, will afford a sufficient 
income for these elder citizens to main- 
tain themselves in decency and health. 
It will be a uniform law, national in scope, 
covering in its embrace all of our citizens 
who attain the age specified in the bill. 
Furthermore, it will be maintained by a 
tax to which all will contribute, providing 
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a fund in wh 
the required 
need, 

There is over a month yet remaining 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress. Prac- 
ticaliy all of the major legislation requir- 
ing attention has now been considered. 
There is no vital war legislation pending. 
The Congress is more or less marking 
time; many of the Members have gone 
home. We have experienced the diffi- 
culty recently of securing a quorum on 
several occasions. I urge and appeal to 
all of my colleagues in this critical hour 
of our Nation’s existence that those of us 
who have been granted the responsible 
position of serving our Nation in this 
great legislative body rise to the occasion, 
fulfill cur full duty, meet in these closing 
§ of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
and take up for consideration H. R. 1036. 
so let us grant sufficient time for 
debate so that all who desire to speak 
may be heard, to the end that any im- 
perfec ; in the bill may be eliminated, 
any necessary amendments be made, of 

are some which the propo- 

nents of the bill desire to make. When 
he bill shall have been perfected let us 
it and say to the old people of our 

on that we are not willing, in this 

yur of our Nation's trial, to forget them, 
int we are not unmindful of the great 
ervice they have rendered to our Nation 
in the past in protecting it and who now 
themselv dependent upon the 

ger generations for like treatment. 

ict this legislation before we 
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ourn., 
The petition to bring this bill on the 
oor is now pending on the Clerk’s desk. 
inderstand there are 194 signatures on 
and therefore only a few remaining 
re necessary to make up the re- 
lired 218. I urge upon you, my col- 
who have not signed this peti- 
ion and who want to perform a great 
service to our Nation and to our old peo- 
ple, to sign this petition without delay, 
that the bill may be brought up for final 
consideration. 
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the principles of the Constitution, this crit- 
icism has an ominous sound. Those who 
criticize the Congress have a right to be 
heard. Equally, those who will defend the 
Congress have a right to be heard. 

The criticisms we hear and read are 
strangely familiar. Years ago we read all 
the present arguments against legislative 
bodies and for increasing Executive power in 
government. The author was an unknown 
man who colored post cards for a living. His 
name was Adolf Hitler. The Reichstag against 
which he once inveighed is a mere sounding 
board for the Fuehrer’s voice today. The 
obscure man who wrote and argued for in- 
creased executive power is now the executive 
himself—and half the world is in flames and 
ashes because those who heard him believed 
and, believing, acted. 

There aren't many free legislative bodies 
left in the world. We should hamper, harass, 
and cry out against ours only after we have 
weighed the cost. The delegates to the Fed- 
eral Convention in 1787 weighed the cost of 
decreasing the powers of the Congress and 
increasing the powers of the Executive. Their 
decisions are embodied in the Constitution. 
Their decisions were ratified by all of the 
States. 

There were those in that Federal Conven- 
tion who argued eloquently for a strong execu- 
tive branch of the proposed government. 
Reading those arguments, 155 years later, one 
wonders if some of the editorial writers of 
today aren’t borrowing their inspiration from 
the journal kept by James Madison, a delegate 
to that Convention. And we, living 155 years 
after that memorable Convention, can thank 
God that the arguments for a strong execu- 
tive branch were voted down by those whose 
prescience anticipated things to come, even 
in a rapidly evolving country such as ours. 
We have our Congress today because men 
then anticipated what is before us now. 

One of the prevalent arguments against the 
Congress is based on the fallacy that because 
critics are able to discern an idiotic Congress- 
man now and then, the whole Congress is, 
therefore, idiotic and its powers should be 
taken away. Maybe the constituents who 
elected the idiotic Congressman like him. 
They can get rid of him as soon as his antics 
tire. How different is the case of an idiotic 
appointee. There is no recall for him. He 
stays on and on until he dies, or until the 
man who brought him in throws him out. 

We hear much these days of Members of 
Congress who persist in representing the geo- 
graphical or economic interests of those who 
elected them. Why, that’s just what they 
are elected to do. If there are more farmers 
than plumbers it is not strange that Mem- 
bers of the Congress are more interested 
in the plight of farmers than they are in 
the woes of plumbers from the 
West are more interested in the West, and 
its problems, than they are in the troubles 
of the East. What could be more natural? 
Yet, hardly a day goes by in which some 
Senator is not lambasted for thinking of 
his own State before casting his eyes to the 
distant quarters of the giobe to seek out peo- 
ple on whom benefits can be bestowed. 

The Congress of the United States never 
did anything special for plumbers that we 
know of, so we speak in behalf of the Con- 
gress not as a reward for favors received or 
for anticipated. We speak in de- 
fense of Congress because we believe 
our liberties, our property, and our con- 
tinuing existence f hands, 
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The Recent Survey of National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers So Indicates 
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OFr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks an article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, editor of the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, which appeared in 
the Times-Herald for Wednesday, No- 
vember 25. A reading of this article 
gives a gratifying indication that private 
business in America, at long last, is be- 
ginning to face the storm and is about to 
discontinue running from the tempest in 
the manner which so many of its expo- 
nents .nd operators have manifested the 
past several years. 

Despite its apparent unwillingness or 
inability to fight for its own rights, pri- 
vate business in this country has amply 
demonstrated its vast productive capac- 
ity in this war emergency. It has proved 
that private ownership, properly di- 
rected, can excel by tremendous margins 
the production records of state social- 
ism. If its leaders were as apt and as 
alert in the field of politics as they are 
in the field of production, the preserva- 
tion of our free economic system would 
be far more assured than it is today. 

It is a bit difficult, Mr. Speaker, to shed 
too many crocodile tears over the plight 
of many large private business enter- 
prises which have felt the invasion of 
politicians and political control under the 
banner of New Dealism because so many 
of them have failed to wage a courageous 
or consistent fight for the maintenance 
of the free-enterprise system. Even many 
dollar-a-year men, recruited from large 
private businesses, soon take on many of 
the foibles and fancies of New Deal bu- 
reaucrats once they find themselves a 
part of the Washington picture. Thus at 
times they help to feed the fires which 
burn them. 

Some large industries and corporations 
have even lavished rich advertising funds 
upon papers and magazines which con- 
duct campaigns to discredit Congress, to 
exalt the executive departments, to pro- 
mote big government, and to perpetuate 
in power a philosophy which would put 
“statism” ahead of private initiative and 
replace our free economic system with an 
economy dominated in its entirety by 
politicians operating from the central 
seat of government. It is, of course, un- 
fortunate that the sturdy individuals who 
have dared to speak out for the retention 
of the American system must be penalized 
by the manipulations of their less stal- 
wart brethren who chose to “go along” 
because “going along” paid temporary 
dividends and who in fact aid and abet 
those who are sapping at the foundations 
of our economic and political set-up 
upon which the prosperity and progress 
of this Republic have been founded. 








However, Mr. Speaker, the time for 
temporizing with theorists believing in 
the supreme right of the state to take 
over is running very short in the hour 
glass of destiny. America will move 
either further to the right or completely 
to the left in the early future. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
other business and commercial groups 
have been very tardy and extremely timid 
in protecting and promoting an inde- 
pendent Congress, a vigorous two-party 
system, a respect for constitutional gov- 
ernment, and other political and eco- 
nomic factors upon which their success 
depends. Let us hope Mr. Waldrop is 
correct when he suggests that “the rabbit 
has slapped the bulldog.” Let us hope 
this move augurs for a future in which 
more valor and vitality will be displayed 
by Americans everywhere, who believe 
in the American sysiem and who desire 
to protect its future. I think Congress 
and the country will find Mr. Waldrop’s 
article highly interesting reading. 

WHAT TO EXPECT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

If ever a rabbit slapped a bulldog, the big 
event has just happened here. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, which for 10 
years has been taking tough talk from the 
Government with low and humble manners, 
has come out with a study of materials short- 
ages in the war program that leaves very 
little ground for admiration of the adminis- 
tration’s performance in preparing for in- 
dustrial war. 

This survey also suggests that we may have 
some very interesting times in the hereafter 
when policy has to be made on the demobili- 
zation of our industry after the war. 

The first pass the rabbit made at the bull- 
dog was the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ accusation that the Government 
did not lay before United States manufac- 
turers at the outset of the war a production 
program that made sense. 

“* © * Plans were haphazard and fre- 
quently improvised by the various war 
agencies. Independent and often conflicting 
action by the various procurement agencies 
created material shortages through unbal- 
anced consumption of basic materials. This 
was due to the failure of all our war agencies 
to reaiize that a war economy is funda- 
mentally a ‘scarcity’ economy in which there 
is never enough of anything no matter how 
large the supplies may be.” 

This accusation is so serious and drives so 
directly at the heart of the war policy that 
you may wonder who is doing the talking. 
Are these qualified critics? And do they 
have the country’s interest at heart? 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
is the world’s greatest body of authorities on 
industry. They are not only that, but also the 
greatest goods makers in history, and they are 
doing a job for the American people that has 
to be recognized. 

For instance, the rate of production of 
goods in the United States has been stepped 
up so fast since Pearl Harbor that the volume 
today is three and one-haif times that of 
November 1941—and still skyrocketing. 

Never has industrial production of so much 
multiplied so fast. That rate of American 
production is the key to Russia’s survival, to 
Eisenhower's landing in North Africa, and to 
Halsey’s victory in the Solomons. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
is du Pont, Ford, General Motors, General 
Electric, United States Steel, Aluminum Co. 
of America—and the little machine shops. 


As for their patriotism—all their factories are 
in America, 


If Hitler or the Japs captured 








America those factories would be the greatest 
prize. 

For 10 years the members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers have been 
harassed and pursued by agents of the Gov- 
ernment, and they have had few friends, for 
the spectacle of a steel magnate before a Fed- 
eral judge or a congressional committee sel- 
dom strikes pity in the public heart. The 
issues involved are hard to explain, and little 
appreciated, though of critical importance. 

For 10 years the issue has been whether 
the power to make industrial policy should 
be wrenched completely out of the hands of 
the men who know what industrial opera- 
tions really are, and trusted to the hands of 
Government employees. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
took a colossal beating in public, but it held 
on to its know-how. And when the Govern- 
ment handed it a plan of war production, 
ragged and unbalanced as that plan was, the 
National Association of Manufacturers still 
was able to throw out tanks and planes and 
guns at a volume rising so fast that today 
the problem is one of warehousing and mov- 
ing war gocds, not of making them. 

Now it is turning its knowledge and under- 
standing on the Government’s handling of 
production policy—and a pretty sight to see 
it is, if you like the spectacle of an expert 
going to work on a not-so-expert who has 
been pushing him around. 

Of the detailed account in the bill of par- 
ticulars one is of paramount public interest, 
that dealing with the outlook on rubber. 

Says the National Association of Manu- 
facturers: “The critical condition of our rub- 
ber supply could have been, in large measure, 
avoided if the Government had taken prompt 
action when our source of supply of crude 
rubber was first threatened. * * * The 
plantation program designed for South Amer- 
ica and the attempts to grow guayule and 
kok-sagyz in this country will not solve the 
problem. It will take 7 to 10 years to obtain 
any appreciable amounts of rubber from the 
plantation program. The only way to get 
through the rubber crisis is to conserve pres- 
ent rubber stocks and to push the synthetic 
rubber program to completion.” 

Here we have the men with the know-how 
moving in on the greatest of world problems 
with sure and definite minds. Looks big for 
the future of private industry in this coun- 
try if they don't lose their nerve when the 
Government starts getting even with them 
for this survey. 





Effect of Gasoline Rationing on Farm 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I am including wires and letters re- 
ceived from the chairmen of six United 
States Department of Agriculture County 
War Boards in my district. These are 
in reply to a wire I sent them requesting 
information as to the effect of gasoline 
rationing on farm production. There are 
26 counties in my Congressional district, 
and I selected 6 counties which were 
widely distributed, namely, Rawlins, Wal- 
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lace, Ellis, Ottawa, Saline, and Republic. 
You will note from these replies that 
there will be a tremendous decrease in 
agriculture for the ensuing year if pres- 
ent plans for rationing gasoline are 
placed into effect. Personally, I do not 
believe our Nation can stand a further 
reduction in agriculture and the present 
regulations must be changed and changed 
immediately. 
ATwoop, KANs., November 
FRANK CARLSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Retel. Mileage and gas allotment insuffi- 
cient in Rawlins county to carry out farm 
operations and marketing transportation. 
Suggest local rationing board have authority 
to issue more if proven to them that farmer 
is in need. 


23, 1942, 


JAMES M. HURST, 


MINNEAPOLIS, KANs., November 

Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
House of Representatives: 

Farmers doing very little joy riding. Vol- 
untarily conserving tires and motor vehicles 
Must have sufficient gasoline to carry on 
farming operations to meet increased 1943 
preduction goals. Certificates of war neces- 
sity received indicate big reducticn in gaso- 
line and mileage. Rationing program all 
right provided proper judgment used by ap- 
peal board. 


21, 1942. 


EpwarpD ANTENE 
Ottawa County USDA War Board. 
NOVEMBER 21, 1942. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Congressman, Sixth District, Kansa 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Deak Mr. Cartson: Certificates of war neces- 
sity are coming back to farmers in this area 
with reductions ranging from 0 up to 80 per- 
cent. It is absolutely impossible for these 
farmers to continue operating their farms 
when they are allowed only 1,000 miles for 
their pick-up during the next year. In many 
instances this represents reductions from 
7,000 to 8,000 miles from last year a1 
bly more in some cases. 

Farmers are not in the habit of usir h 
pick-ups for pleasure purposes and we fe 
that if war goals for agriculture 
met it will be necessary 
than is normally used during the har 
period. We agree that it is necessary to cut 
down on tire use in this country, but 
sincerely feel that only a mir part of this 
reduction should come off farm trucks 

Will you please use your influencs 
matter, and if nothing can be done in 
ately make every effort to obtain postpone- 
ment of gasoline rationing in this area until 
more time has been allowed to adjust 
discrepancies? 

Very truly yours, 


S. H. STEPHENSON 
R. Bruce JOHNSON, 
ARNOLD J. ENGLUND 
Saline County United Stat Departe- 
ment of Agriculture Tran a- 
tion Rationing B 
Hays, Kans., November 21, 1942. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
THE HONORABLE FRANK CARLSON: In regard 


to your telegram of November 19, 1942, ques- 
tioning as to how mileage and gas allotment 
will affect farming operations and marketing 
transportation in our country, I wish to ad- 
vise you that, under the proposed rationing 
program, all persons concerned are facing 
acute curtailment of all farming operations 


and other essential activities. 
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ving as chairman of the Ellis 
ltural Adjustment Agency, I 
yn to contact a great number 
ily. In the course of this work, 
nation which I have obtained from the 
rs proves that there is. going to be a 
decrease in agricultural produc- 
for the ensuing year due to the fact 
adequate supply of gasoline and rub- 

will not be obtainable 
farmers of our county are willing to 
their utmost, but it seems that 
nber of them feel that it doesn’t 
to put the present proposed ra- 
program into effect, and they also 
t this is not a practical solution to 
em Thanking you very much for 
st you are showing in this problem 

very truly, 
F. J. Berorr, 
Ellis County Agricul- 
ral Adjustment Agency. 


3;., November ) 1942. 
ON 
epresentatives 
Washington, D. C 
ON: This is in answer to your 
November 19, 1942, in regard to the 
i lotment for trucks 

z0oing to be held to the 
at they are allotted on their cer- 
i l affect our operations to a preat 
The curtailment is too severe and will 
1 hardship and a lack of transportation 
t a large number of opera- 
have horses or mules for 
ty board would help 
this problem and 
there 


lich are doing 


are dis- 
hauling because 
work was used 
iy) T 
be some relief for 
their pick-up tru 


€ 


ted State 


the gasoline rationed for truck consumption 
farmers will not be able to make these trips. 
We believe that the rationing of tires has 
cut down all unnecessary driving by farmers 
and feel that it is not essential to ration 
gasoline. 
We would appreciate you using your power 
and influence to eliminate gasoline rationing. 
Very truly yours, 
A. E. AGNEw, 
Chairman, Wallace County 
Agricultural Conservation Program. 
W. A. KAHLE, 
H. F. BartEs, 


Committee 


Members. 


Gas Rationing 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD I am printing an interesting let- 
ter from a First World War veteran 
addressed to Senator Capper and myself: 

MANHATTAN, KANS., Novembe 
To Senator ARTHUR CAPPER 
Washington 
LAMBERTSON, 
Washington, D.C 
day I received a certificate 
necessity from the Office of Defense 
Transportation, Detroit, Mich., covering a 
4-ton pick-up trucl The less than a gal- 
allowance per day makes it 
lock nuisance instead of a necessity. 

This truck is used 7 days a week helping 

farmers keep their machinery in operation; 
times it goes out with only the 
to adjust a 


man, his tools, and a few parts 
t combinc; other times it pulls a 
iler loaded with broken-down ma- 
hinery to be reconditioned our shop and 
turned to the farmer Iwo hundred and 
farmers depend on this service of ours, 
are weeks behind now in our work. 
for corn husking from three counties 
waiting a yur ( be 
h th 
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for war purposes. As Riley County’s sal- 
vage chairman for the past 7 months I have 
driven several thousand miles organizing 
every district in the county, setting up scrap 
buyers, even buying myself. I have donated 
more gasoline myself each month using the 
truck for salvage than the total allowance 
the Office of Defense Transportation gives me 
for all work. Today I was awarded a salvage 
bonus by the War Production Board for col- 
lecting nearly 9,000,000 pounds of scrap iron 
and rubber. I in turn gave the banner to 
the county commissioners who thanked me 
and asked that I continue the volunteer 
work, 

The Office of Defense Transportation has 
stopped salvage operations as far as I am 
concerned now and to add insult to injury 
I am informed that a paid salvage “in- 
spector”’ has been appointed at a salary of 
$300 per month, plus $10 per day expenses 
to visit us, to bolster up our morale, I sup- 
pese, and that we volunteer salvage chairmen 
are expected transportation for the visitors. 

Now, gentlemen, I am a veteran of the first 
World War and disabled partly, and I want 
to see this war won without delay, but tying 
up a truck as busy as this one has been o1 
farm service and salvage is certain to delay 
the war if not worse. I respectfully ask you 
each to do what you can, now. 

Yours very truly, 


O. M. JORGENSEN. 


Bureaucrats—Stop, Look, and Listen! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr.HOPE. Mr. Speaker, this war can 
be lost on the home front. It will be 
lost there unless the bureaucrats in 
Washington get rid of some of their Hit- 
lerian complexes and learn to treat the 
people of this country as adult American 
citizens. Everywhere throughout our 
country today there are millions of fine, 
upstanding, intelligent, patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens who are willing and anxious 
to do everything they can to help win 
the war. However, they want to do it in 
the American way. They do not want 
to be treated like children or subject peo- 
ples and the war will not be won by so 
treating them. 

The viewpoint of this fine, patriotic 
American group is ably expressed in the 
following letter from Mr. J. H. Conard of 
Coolidge, Kans. I have known Mr. Con- 
ard for a great many years. He is a 
clear-thinking, public-spirited, and pa- 
triotic citizen, and an outstanding Amer- 
ican—one of the kind who has made 
America the great nation it is today. 
This letter ought to be required reading 
for Washington planners and bureau- 
crats. 

COOLIDGE, KANS 

DrarR Mr. Hope 


November 19, 1942. 

I have just returned from 
another trip to Syracuse to see our rationing 
board to try to get a permit to buy a little 
gasoline to operate our car and tractor, also 
a permit to buy a little kerosene for our 
Perfection cook stove and a little distillate 
for our heater. Of all the damn fool things 
the Washington tape-winders have thought 








of this is one of the worst. This was my 
tenth trip to Syracuse to see the rationing 
board. Two of these trips were in response 
to a card from the board asking me to call 
at the office for my certificate. The round 
trip is 32 miles. They tell us the program 
to conserve gas and rubber. Beautiful 
sunshine! One of my friends drove 70 miles 
today to register and then got the job only 
partly done. All of us wear out our tires and 
use up our gas running to the board to make 
out papers and answer questions that are 
prime evidence that the originator cannot 
think or else doesn’t giveadamn. “Buy War 
bonds and stamps.” The Washington tape- 
winders seem to treat us as children unavle 
to reason. My brother-in-law counted 200 
oil wells near Sylvia, Kans., only 5 of which 


is 


were pumping. In the Silica and Chase fields 
we estimated that about 1 in 10 were 
pumping. I ruined a tire and tube at Hills- 
boro. I went into a tire shop but although 


they had plenty of 
could buy none 


the 


tires and tubes, yet I 
I tried at many places but 
result always was the same. Finally an- 
other tire went down. I had no spare so had 


to sit in the road until I could flag some- 
one who would take my cripple to town. 
Then later I flagged another * and rode 


cal 
fixed and had 
my car. All 


to town, hunted my tire, got it 
another car take me back to 
this wasted gas and rubber. 

We know that most of the beet-sugar com- 
pany warehouses are full of sugar. I know 
that so many of our young men have been 
hired away from us at prices we cannot meet 
and continue to operate that we are greatly 
curtailing our operations. I, myself, had to 
leave 50 tons of sugar beets rot in the ground 
because the workers couldn’t afford to work 
at the scale set by the boys in Washington. 
“Buy War bonds and stamps.” One of my 
neighbors planned to feed some cattle this 
winter. He went dealer to buy a feed 
grinder. The dealer had the grinder and 
wanted to sell it but had to tell my neighbor 
he (my neighbor) would have to go to 
Charley Holdren, the chairman of the county 





to ¢ 
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Agricultural Adjustment Agency—and get 
an order. The American way of life. My 
neighbor said, “To hell with Charley 
Holdren.” He bought no feed grinder, he 
feeds no cattle and will reduce his operations 
to fit his present situation. Multiply that 
oiten enough and someone is going to go 
hungry. This is not an isolated instance. 
I've heard hundreds of the boys 





‘Since the boys in Ws ington k 
how to run my business I’m going to let them 
do it. I’m quitting.” 


But I’ve yet 
ready and willing 1 
best interests of our beloved country 
want to do that. But we do object 
servants in Washington telling us so many 
times, “You must and you cannot” 
the you-musts and the you-cannots mak 

th nor reason Buy War bonds 
and stamps. We all do. Yet we know that if 
some head of a bureau in Washington war 
his worked over, he, too, f 
silly dollar sign even to the extent of 
4s much as $2,000 for a rug. We 


to hear 


o do 
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whatever is for the 
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ut the money into the Treasury and the 
.0ys in Washington plan in every way to put 
it out cf the Treasury. They are getting so 
far ahead of us that we cen see no prospect 
of ever catching up with them 

Mr. Hore, you no doubt realize by now that 
I could write a book giving the viewpoints of 
the fellows on this end of the p! im, but I 
will not—at least not at this time. 

We all realize that we still do have a lot of 
faithful servants in Washington who can 
think and do. We are looking to them to 











help rationalize—a word 
meaning—our war program. 

With kindest regards and very best wishes 
to you. 


with a different 


J. H. CoNArb, 





Gasoline Rationing 
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OFr 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing a wire from Mr. Frank Motz, editor 
of the Hays Daily News, Hays, Kans., and 
a letter from Mr. C. C. Davis, chairman of 
the Ottawa County Rationing Board, Ot- 
tawa, Kans., in regard to the effect of 
gasoline rationing. These are specific 
cases and must not be considered lightly. 
I doubt if officials in Washington realize 
the serious effect of the gasoline ration- 
ing program in the agricultural sections. 
If they did they would certainly make im- 
mediate plans to correct a condition that 
will seriously curtail food production for 
our Nation. Those of us who are oppos- 
ing this program so violently are positive 
that it will seriously cripple food pro- 
duction. The loss of farm labor was seri- 
ous, but now the loss of transportation 
will be even greater. The decision must 
be made by the officials in Washington 
and I hope it will be corrected immedi- 
ately. 

Hays, Kans., November 25, 1! 
Congressman FRANK CARLSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 

Here is one way gas rationing cts Hays: 
Several hundred undernouri: Idren now 
benefiting under the penny-milk program no 
longer get milk. Dairies announced all de- 
liveries homes stop December 1; they have 
only 6 g gas per truck to operate. 
Dairies say critical milk shortage developed as 
they cannot go to farms for milk and pro- 
ducers under rationing cannot bring in milk. 
and 
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Spoila increased use tires and gaso- 
line otherwise saved means additional milk 
cost this city 6,000 approximately $100 a day. 





FRANK MOTZ, 
The News. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Kans., November 24, 1942 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CarLson: It has fallen to my lot 





to be appointed the county chairman for 
the rationing boards for Ottawa County, 
Kans., and there are some things that are 
brought to my attention that should be 
lved, by someone, and right now, not 30 
days after gasoline rationing into effect, 
I will only mention one, but there are many 
One farmer feeding 125 head of cattle 2 


niles from home, has been allowed 
of gas for the month of I 
truck ] 


3 days 








He informed t f could get 
some relief at or will , cows and 
go out of the st iness s will be just 
impossible to carry on under these condi- 


tions 
This is 
are 


no criticism, just something we 
up against, and if this happens over this 
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section of the State among the cattle feeders 
and the wheat farmers, who have no other 
way of transporting the crop to market, it 
will be serious. 

If anything is done, it must be d 
once, before gasoline is rationed, nx ; 
to give these farmers enough gas to carry on 
until it can be adjusted in some way. 

Sincerely yours, 


yne at 


C. C. Davis 
County Chairman, Rationing Board. 





René L. DeRouen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ 
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Friday, November 2 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, 
the last days of March 1942, a good 
friend of mine, one who had rendered 
great service to his constituents and his 
country, passed over the river of death 
from whence no man has ever been 
known to return. I refer to that lov- 
able character, whose friendship for his 
colleagues was outsta1 
orable RENE L. DEROUEN. 

During the holidays of 1941, he \ 1 
me from his home in Louisiana: 


during 





Wishing the 









you utmost in he h, hap- 
piness, and prosperity during the yuletide 
season. May all the days throughout the 
coming year bring you full joy and happi- 
ness. 
To this I replied: 
Hon. RENE L. DEROUEN, 
Member of Congre 
Ville Platte 
My Dear DEROUEN: I ar of your 
telegram and want to it 3 
mighty nice of you to be thir ig of me 
during the holidays. I pre 12 
wishes and ; t 





wishing you the very best of health and man 
more happy years. 











It was a real pleasure for me to have the 
privilege of serving with you in ¢ ¢ S. 
I am sure that your peor will r € Vy 
fine service that you ] > always 1! ed 
them I will also miss y u i cor 1 
with trying to solve thx ricultural prob- 
lems, of which we have many 

With very best wishes, I am, 

You sincerely, 
H. P. FuLMER 
Membd Congress 

On March 26, 1942, he wrote me as 

follows: 
Baton Rowse, La., March 26, 1942 
Hon. HAMPTON P. FULMER, 
Member of Congres 
Was} gt D.C 

My Dear Frrenp: I have é thought of 
you nee I retired from Cong Ss (( ) 
heart trouble). My physician advised rest 
and freedom from worry. I am happy to s 
that in the last 12 m« It e al t< - 
pletely recovered 

I wish you would advise 1 of 
resolution again extending th 2 ~pt t 
rate on Federal land-bank |] is I re- 
member, we extended it t Give l ine 
formation well f i: 

I will appreciate tl 
With all gocd wishes and personal regards, 
Your friend, 
I L. DeEROvED. 
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Mr. Speaker, this letter clearly indi- 
cates his continued deep interest in the 
farmers of this country. It is my belief 
that perhaps this was the last letter ever 
written by Mr. DreRoven, in that, as I 
recall, the press indicated that on the 
evening of March 26 he passed to the 
Great Beyond. 

He was a man of ability, deeply inter- 
ested in his people and his country; and 
even though, during the last months of 

service in the Congress, he was 

ohysically unable to serve, he continued 

the very best that there was in 

him, because of his great desire to be of 
service to his people. 

Feace be unto his ashes, and may those 
of us who still remain and who have the 
opportunity of serving our country in 
this the greatest struggle ever in the his- 
tory of the world fully realize that we 
have the opportunity of seeing and being 
with him again, 


Silver—History Repeats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, after all 
the struggle this country has gone 
through in dealing with silver and its use 
aS money and all the American people 
have lost by their costly experience in 
dealing with currency and credit ex- 
pedients and money substitutes, today we 
are right back to where we were before 
the repeal of the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act 50 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of the 
Members of the House there is inserted 4 
current press report giving statistical 
facts concerning the production of silver 
in this country: 
UNITED STATES SILVER OUTPUT LESS IN SEPTEMBER 

On the refinery basis, the output of silver 

the United St September was 4,- 
561,000 ounces. This is comparable with 4,- 
412,000 ounces in August last and 5,620,000 

unces in September of 1941, according to 
American bureau of metal statistics. 


ates in 


Mr. Sneaker, is there irony in the fact 
that today we are in the same position 
as far as the purchase of silver is con- 

erned as we were before the repeal of 
Sherman Silver Act by a Special Ses- 

f Congress in 1893? Then the Gov- 
ernment was buying approximately the 
same amount of domestic silver it is buy- 
ing today. Under the provisions of the 
Sherman Purche Act the Treasury 
bought 4 590,000 ounces of silver per 
ith at $1 perounce. Today under the 


2tely the same amount 

at 71.11 cents per 

50 years of titanic 

\ of silver as mc 

a political extending 
period replet 


that brought on the prosperity booms 
and financial depressions, which created 
the unstable financial conditions that are 
responsible in large measure for this 
country going into the war $63,000,000,- 
000 in debt, and now after 50 years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with money expedi- 
ents since the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchasing Act we are right back 
where we started in the program of buy- 
irg and using silveras money. The Gov- 
ernment has made a few minor changes 
in its plan of operations in buying silver 
that makes a vast difference to the wel- 
fare of the American people. 

The Sherman Act of 50 years ago pro- 
vided thai— 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to purchase from time to time 
silver bullion in the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof, as may 
b offered each month at the market price 
thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains 
of pure silver and to issue in payment of 
such purchase of such silver bullion Treas- 
ury notes of the United States to be pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
such form and in such Genominations not 
less than $1 nor more than $1,000 as he may 
prescribe and a sum sufficient to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated 

Sec. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
shall be redeemable on demand in coin at 
the Treasury of the United States * * * 
(p. 61, pt. 3, vol. 25, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 


Mr. Speaker, whether the provision of 
the law to buy silver with Treasury notes 
redeemable in coin on demand instead 
of a provision to buy silver with silver 
certificates redeemable in silver dollars, 
as we do now, was placed in the act 
purposely or otherwise, we are unable to 
determine. But we do know that this 
provision of the law was quickly seized 
upon by the financiers of that day to em- 
barrass the United States Treasury and 
discredit silver. These financiers were 
able to do this by following a simple plan 
of gathering up the bulk of these Treas- 
ury notes as fast as they were paid out in 
buying silver and bringing them back to 
the Treasury for redemption in gold, 
thereby draining the Treasury’s dwin- 
dling gold reserves required for the pay- 
ment of interest and principal of the 
outstanding gold bonds—a plan that in 
connection with the contraction of bank 
credit of that day had a disastrous effect 
on prices throughout the country and the 
stability of our national economy. The 
plan created a financial condition that 
culminated in a terrific political struggle 
and the ultimate repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act. 

Mr. Speaker, now, after 50 years, dur- 
ing a period in which the world has made 
great strides in the production of goid 
and thereby increased the world’s gold 
stocks from five and one-half billion to 
thirty-two billion dollars, a period in 
which we have had 50 years of money 
experimentation in this country with the 
gold standard and paper money attended 
by a series of disastrous financial de- 
pressions. 

Mr. Speaker, now, after 
trial and error in money 


tation, we 


50 years of 
experimen- 
are again buying practically 
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the same amount of domestic silver, but 
under different terms. The Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934 provided: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to purchase silver at home 
and abroad for present or future delivery 
with any direct obligation, coin, or currency 
of the United States, at such times and 
upon such conditions as may be reasonable 
and most advantageous to the public interest. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to issue silver cer- 
tificates in such denominations as he may 
from time to time prescribe in face amount 
not less than the cost of all silver purchased 
under the authority of section 3. Such silver 
certificates shall be placed in actual circula- 
tion. There shall be maintained in the 
Treasury as security for all silver certificates 
heretofore and hereafter issued and at the 
time outstanding an amount of silver in bul- 
lion and standard silver dollars of a mone- 
tary value equal to the face amount of such 
silver certificates. All silver certificates here- 
tofore or hereafter issued shall be legal ten- 
der for all debts public and private, public 
charges, duties, and dues and shall be re- 
deemable on demand at the Treasury of the 
United States in standard silver dollars, and 
the Secretary is authorized to coin standard 
Silver dollars for such redemption. 


Mr. Speaker, in reviewing the financial 
history of cur country, it is apparent 
that if Congress had inserted the same 
simple provision in the Sherman Act as 
we now have in the Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934, to authorize the issuance of 
silver certificates up to the cost of all 
the silver purchased, redeemable in silver 
dollars instead of the issuance of 
“Treasury notes redeemable in coin,” a 
plan which was permitted to drain out 
the Treasury’s gold reserves to the 
financial embarrassment of our Govern- 
ment—if such a simple safeguard had 
been made a part of the law of that day, 
the whole financial picture of this 
country would have been different, and 
the American people might have been 
spared incalculable loss and financial 
distress. The Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act, instead of being a source of con- 
stant loss to the taxpayers, and a drain 
on the Treasury’s slender gold reserve, a 
drain that finally necessitated a bond 
issue of some $60,000,000 to replenish the 
depleted gold reserves and stabilize the 
Government’s credit—instead of the pur- 
chase of silver leading to this condition, 
the Government would have made a 
profit on its silver purchases as it is doing 
now, as disclosed in the daily statement 
of the Treasury and summarized in the 
Treasury's monthly bulletin which re- 
veals that the Government has made a 
profit on its silver purchases in the form 
of seigniorage since the purchase of silver 
bullion began under the provisions of the 
act of 1934, a profit that totals $816,- 
900,000—silver seigniorage item in the 
September Treasury Bulletin. 

Mr. Speaker, consider the profits being 
made by the Government and the bene- 
fits being derived by the American people 
from the use of silver money and then 
consider the objectives of the well- 
financed campaign being waged by cer- 
tain interests in an endeavor to influence 
the Congress to repeat the costly mistake 
of the past by the repeal of all silver 
legislation and the retirement of our 
silver currency. 
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It is as difficult to believe that the op- 
ponents of silver are activated by pa- 
triotic motives as it is to ascribe the 
manipulation of Treasury notes that em- 
barrassed the Government and discredit- 
ed silver in the days of the Sherman 
silver purchase law to patriotic motives 
of the financiers of that day. 





Milk—No. 1 Food Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on November 24, 1942, entitled 
“Milk Is Our No. 1 Food Problem”: 


Mi1LK Is Our No. 1 Foop PROBLEM 
(By John C. Davis) 
MILK FAILURE 


Failure of the administration to act upon 
the farm manpower problem is reflected in 
the supply of dairy products. So acute is the 
shortage of milk in large cities that many 
distributing companies are discontinuing 
their manufacturing units. They are the 
companies that make ice cream mix, choco- 
late milk, and cottage cheese, byproducts of 
the bottled-milk business. For some time 
they have made collections 200 to 300 miles 
beyond their normal milksheds. But these 
sources are drying up. 

The shortage can be accounted for in some 
small measure by the fact that the Army and 
lend-lease administration are making heavy 
demands for butter, dried milk, and con- 
densed cream. The greatest cause, however, 
is farm manpower shortage. Although milk 
is one of the major items on the family menu, 
and the most complete food on the urban 
dweller’s table, few give much thought or 
have any understanding that its production, 
from the farmer's stable to the city table, 
is an intricate combination of skilled services. 


TRREPLACEABLE 


The successful dairyman is one of the most 
highly specialized and skilled workmen in our 
complicated economic structure. It requires 
an average of 5 years to build a paying, high- 
producing dairy herd. It demands an under- 
standing of breeding, feeding, housing, and 
medical care plus a knowledge of general 
farming. Such information is not acquired 
in three easy lessons. Most successful dairy- 
men are born to the job and spend their lives 
on farms. They are the truly irreplaceable 
men of our production line. This fact will 
scon be realized by all Americans, for the 
Nation's milk supply is zooming downward at 
an alarming rate. It is only now beginning 
to make itself felt in the big-city markets. 
Draft and lure of high industrial wages 
stripped dairy farms of skilled hands, 

FOR SALE 

Dairy farmers began crying for relief last 
May, but no one heeded their cry. Draft offi- 
Cials had no real understanding of the prob- 
lem. They considered it their first duty 
(which it was) to fill their quotas. Industrial 
employment managers sought men needed to 
fill war orders and the farm was fertile hunt- 
ing ground. They gave no thought to the 





idea that the dairy farmer was a skilled 
worker in an essential industry. 

Farm owners did what the farmer always 
does in the face of public refusal to listen to 
his problems. He kept quiet, got the crops in, 
and voted against the fellow he thought re- 
sponsible for his plight. He managed to get 
the herd through the summer in spite of the 
heavy harvest because the cows were on pas- 
ture and the chores light. The picture has 
changed now for a dairy herd of from 20 to 40 
head requires at least 8 hours of barn work, 
chores, feeding, and milking. The men 
left on the farms are the owners. They are 
old men measured by city standards—60 or 


more. They knew they couldn’t handle the 
job of wintering a herd. So they sold the 
stock off. 


Farm sales have been heavy this year, par- 
ticularly those involving dairy stock. Under 
normal conditions, a good dairy cow does not 
go out of production with a change of owner- 
ship. But this has been a different story. 
More than 50 percent of the herds have gone 
directly to the slaughterhouse. 

Here is a typical example cf a case in point: 
This farmer had a herd of 40 registered Hol- 
steins, the highest milk-producing breed. His 
hired hand left for the Army. Sixty-two 
years old and sure of 3 square meals a 
day, he knew he could no longer handle the 
work. Hesold out. Eighteen of those price- 
less cattle went directly to the slaughter- 
house. I can multiply this by half a hun- 
dred within my own neighborhood. You can 
verify it by local stockyard records of milk 
cows slaughtered for beef. 

Milk is becoming our No. 1 food problem. 





Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Will 


Benefit America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the program of foreign relief 
and rehabilitation will benefit America, 
aid us in winning the war, provide us 
better markets for our surplus products 
when the war is won, and contribute to 
our success in organizing the world upon 
a basis of permanent and enduring peace 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann has stated the 
case in favor of President Roosevelt’s 
courageous and wise action in a most con- 
vincing manner. I insert at this point 
Mr. Lippmann’s article which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, Novem- 
ber 26, 1942, reading as follows: 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


Mr. Hoover tells us that at least 500,000,- 
000 people will be short of food and wilil 
have to be fed when the war ends and we 
may well believe him. For in this field 


he has been for a quarter of a century the 
foremost authority, and he is today the 
leading elder statesman to whom Governor 
Lehman and all who organize the operation 
of relief and rehabilitation must turn for 
guidance and for help. 

Naturally enough there will be many who 
will think that such enormous misery can- 
not be relieved without impoverishing our 
own people. In fact, there is already an 
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anxiety that in our desire to relieve this 
misery we shall send goods abroad that 
we cannot spare and that we shall open 
the gates to an immigration that we cannot 
assimilate. The anxiety is honest but if we 
proceed wisely and act efficiently, the anxiety 
will prove to be groundless. 

On the assumption that we win the war 
and succeed in establishing a political and 
military peace which gives men confidence 
that there will not be another great war 
for a long time to come, there is no reason 
to think that there will be any strong 
pressure of peoples to come into the United 
States. On the contrary, the general move- 
ment of peoples should be the other way— 
provided we have the prudence to 
the initial investments which can open up 
opportunity in the outer world. 

Many of the Americans who are now moving 
out into all parts of the world will find 
a satisfying life’s work in the development of 
the vast undeveloped regions of the globe. 
They will open up new frontiers as their 
forefathers did. Many of those who have 
found asylum here since Europe became a 
prison will go back to their homes, or to 
the new lands which wili be calling for 
enterprising men with special knowledge. 

On:r if we allow the world to sink into a 
morass of misery will America be faced with 
the dilemma of granting asylum or of con- 
demning human beings to incalculable suffer- 
ing. If, on the other hand, we use the power 
which victory will give us to make the world 
safe for the humble and open for the enter- 
prising, we can without uncharity maintain 
the immigration laws, and we shall find that 
a strong tendency to emigration will in fact 


make 


set in. 
It is true that in the very first post-war 
period, which Mr. Hoover calls the acute 


period, we shall have to share our food and 
certain other supplies with the war-stricken 
peoples abroad. But this period need not be 
long. Mr. Hoover reminds us that after the 
last war it lasted from November 1918 until 
after the harvest of 1919. This time it may 
last through two harvests, but it need not be 
longer than that—provided we use the world- 
wide supply system built up for war purposes 
to lend them or give them the tools and the 
materials to become self-sustaining again 
The human capacity for recuperation is 
greater than we think. And so is the adapta- 
bility of men. In London, for example, I was 
told on the highest authority that if priorities 


for certain fertilizers could be obtained, the 


British Isles which for a century have de- 
pended on imported food, could within a 
year grow 90 percent of the necessary food 


supply. 
We have, however, a greater end to achieve 


than to save men from dying of hunger and 
ourselves from having to live in a world 
scourged by pestilence, and of being faced 
thereafter, as Mr. Hoover says, with masses 
of “physical degenerates and potential gang- 
sters.” Our greater end is to prime the pump 
which will, so to speak, cause the « rt to 
bloom—to make the initial investme: in 
the form of materials, and techni ky I~ 
edge and promotion, which will start the un- 
developed regions of the world on a great 
development. In the primitive places 

means, after political security is establ d, 


communications and public works and the ex- 
ploration of their hidden resources. In the 
sparsely inhabited poorer countries it 






and 
means the encouragement of the simpler i: 
Gustries which, in the natural evolution « 
things, will become the foundation of the 
more complex capitai-goods indu 

This prospect is certain to arouse the fear 
in many minds that in promoting prosperity 
abroad we shall impoverish ourselves. This 
fear that one man’s or on¢ 
another man’s or 
undoubtedly the 


countr’ 's oa n 
another country’ 


greatest obstacle to human 
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progress. It is the most primitive of all our 
social feelings, and the most persistent and 
obstinate prejudice which we retain from our 
barbarian ancestors. It is upon this prejudice 
that civilization has foundered again and 
again. It is in this prejudice that all schemes 
of conquest and exploitation are engendered. 
It is this prejudice which causes almost all 
men to think that the Golden Rule is a 
counsel of perfection which cannot be fol- 
lowed in the world of actual affairs. 

Yet the belief that our neighbor's gain is 
our loss is quite contrary to the facts of life 
in the mcdern world. New York and Chicago 
and Detroit are richer, not poorer, if the peo- 
ple of the rest of the country are prosperous, 
and the United States will be richer, not 
poorer, if the rest of the world prospers. To 
doubt this basic truth of human society is to 
believe at bottom in the philosophy of the 
robber barons and the Nazis—namely, that a 
few can be rich by exploiting others. It is to 
deny the elementary basis of our economic 
life, which is that where there is a seller 
there must be a buyer, and that there can be 
no lasting profit in the exchange unless the 
exchange is profitable to both. 

The fear then is groundless that the pro- 
motion of prosperity in the outer world will 
diminish our own. It will enhance it—if 
cnly we do not suffer the catastrophe of a 
reaction like that of the Harding adminis- 
tration, which saddles us with a post-war ad- 
ministration composed of men who do not 
understand the dynamics of the mcdern s0- 
cial order. In 1920 no one understood them, 
and so there was some excuse for the disas- 
trous foilies into which we landed ourselves. 
But since 1920 men have discovered the prin- 
ciple of prosperity. 

This discovery is much the most impor- 
tant advance in human knowledge in mod- 
ern times. It is the discovery that govern- 
ment can by the proper use of public funds 
create a condition of full employment for 
all its people Heaven help the administra- 
tion which refuses to apply this knowledge 
in the post-war world. For the war has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that unemployment 
is now an unnecessary and therefore an in- 
tolerable evil The prime lesson of the war 
in domestic affairs will be that by the proper 
use of a small fraction of the funds now 
devoted to engines of destruction, the coun- 
try can become productive beyond anything 


ever imagined, and on that productiveness 
it can maintain a high and rising level of 
prosperity 

In the freedom from want men find free- 
dom from fear And when they cease to 
fear, they begin to realize their powers and 

believe, as men should when they are 
worth their salt, that they are only at the 
beginning and that they are not at the 
end of the great human adventure. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received approximately 1,000 letters 
and telegrams urging adoption of the 
resolution to postpone Nation-wide gaso- 
line rationing for a period of 90 days to 
allow the public a fair trial of the volun- 
tary 35-mile speed limit and to allow 
Congress to make proper investigations 





and determine the facts in connection 
with this matter. 

I present for your consideration some 
of these telegrams and letters: 


THE OKLAHOMA FaRM BuREAv, 
Oklahoma City, November 24, 1942, 
Hon. VicToR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your night letter regarding the 
voluntary gas rationing has been received. 

The Oklahoma farmers are terribly con- 
fused and cannot understand why gasoline 
has to be rationed to save rubber. If we want 
to save rubber, ration rubber. 

Our State salvage rubber pile here at the 
stockyards grows daily until it now covers a 
10-acre block. Farmers bringing livestock to 
market see this and cannot understand why 
there would not be sufficient quantities of re- 
used tire stocks to provide a minimum need 
of travel. 

Some farm pick-up owners, as well as light 
truck owners, report that their ration allow- 
ance from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in Washington has been cut to as low a 
quantity as 9% gallons per month for 3 
months, and ton-and-a-half-truck owners 
report theirs has been cut to the extent that 
they can now only make 1 trip to market 
with livestock where they were formerly re- 
quired to make 20. 

Of course, we know these men can go to 
their ration boards and get additional gas if 
it is necessary, but the practice of rubber 
stamping by those who are totally unfamiliar 
with our system of transportation out here in 
the West where we must use tire travel cer- 
tainly does not lend itself to obtaining ccop- 
eration without criticism and confusion. 
Policies of this kind are dictatorial and cer- 
tainly hinder the war effort. 

Oklahoma farmers will do everything pos- 
sible to help win this war, but they must 
have production tools, of which transporta- 
ticn is one, to assure the Nation of an ade- 
quate food supply 

Most farm products are perishable, and it 
certainly is not possible for the farmer to 
hold his commodity at home for market when 
it is ready to go and wait until a full lead 
is collected in his vicinity without serious 
loss to the quality of his product. 

I am sorry we do not have more factual 
data for you. We are, however, getting out a 
questionnaire in an effort to bring out some 
of these discrepancies which are showing up 
in many sections of the State and will send 
them to you just as soon as they are reported 
back. Of course, they may come too late, 
but it is the best we can do at present. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, the Oklahoma Farm Bu- 
reau and its membership appreciate your 
fine effort. We know you have a tough job, 
but we are behind you 100 percent in your 
desire to work out a sensible program which 
will clear up much of this confusion and at 
the same time not destroy our State economic 
status 

Sincerely yours, 
THE OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU, 
Dan M. ARNOLD 
Executive Secretary. 


By 


Kansas CiTy, Mo., Novem 
Congressman VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Wasi/.ington, D.C.: 

Our organization strongly urges the post- 
ponement of gasoline rationing in this area. 
Distances in the Southwest are great and our 
economy is geared to motor transportation. 
Hotels and other businesses in many cities 
would suffer greatly and many would suc- 
cumb. As you know we are the heart of the 
gasoline-producing region. We believe a re- 
laxation of the order would work to the bene- 
fit of the war effort 

KANSAS CITY 


ber 23, 1942, 


HOTEL ASSOCIATION, 


| 
| 
} 
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THE State RoaD COMMISSION 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, November 21, 1942. 
Hon. Victor P. WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM: In 
reply to the fifth section of your telegraphic 
inquiry of November 21 to Gov. Matthew 
M. Neely with reference to the effect of gaso- 
line rationing on State finances, the figures 
shown below were arrived at after careful 
study and are partially based upon our ex- 
perience in the eastern Panhandle counties 
where rationing has been in effect since April 
of this year. 

The proposed rationing of the now unre- 
stricted area of the State will result in a de- 
crease in gasoline consumption of 5,500,000 
gallons per month, thus entailing a loss of 
revenue to the State of $220,000 per month, 
and to the Federal Government of $55,000 
per month. 

The State Road Commission of West Vir- 
ginia has outstanding bonds in the amount of 
$71,000,000, requiring an annual servicing 
charge of approximately $8,000,000. Motor- 
vehicle traffic has already declined 36 percent 
from normal, Continuous surveys reveal that 
motor vehicle speeds have been reduced to 35 
miles per hour and that nonessential traffic 
has been brought to a minimum. 

A forecast of State road commission reve- 
nues, based upon rationing restrictions in- 
dicates a probable revenue from gasoline of 
$4,570,000 and a probable revenue from li- 
cense fees and other sources of approximately 
$5,000,000, or a total revenue of $9,500,000. 

It will be readily seen that after deducting 
$8,000,000 for bond servicing, the remaining 
$1,500,000 will be entirely inadequate to 
maintain our State road system of 33,000 
miles and protect the investment in that 
system of more than $600,000,000. 

West Virginia is, as you know, a highly in- 
dustrialized State, ranking high in the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal, oil and gas, 
chemicals, glass, and steel, and probably a 
larger percentage of our production is going 
directly into the war effort than that of 
nearly any other State. 

Sixty-seven percent of our industrial work- 
ers are completely dependent upon private 
automobiles for transportation to and from 
their work. Incidentally, West Virginia's 
production of gasoline about balances its 
normal consumption, and it is our consid- 
ered judgment after many conferences with 
both State and Federal officials that it is pos- 
sible to inaugurate a maximum conservation 
of tires without resorting to rationing. In 
our coal mining counties where rationing is 
not in effect, we have 4.6 persons riding to 
and from work in each car, This we are in- 
formed is the highest percentage so far 
achieved in the Nation regardless of ration- 
ing. 

We are definitely of the opinion that the 
application of rationing to this area with its 
inevitably attendant confusion and transpor- 
tation readjustments will detract from war 
production and serve no useful purpose. 

For your information the attitude of this 
State and of this commission has been one 
of complete and unquestioning cooperation 
with the regulations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This will be substantiated by any of 
the Federal agencies dealing with transpor- 
tation or which have had contact with the 
road commission, and if gasoline rationing 
is applied, we will lend every effort to make 
it a success, but we are definitely of the opin- 
ion that it is not only unnecessary, but that 
its long-run effect will probably be hurtful 
to our essential war production. 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEST L. BAILry, 

the State Road Come 
West Virginia 


Commissioner 
misston Of] 








OXLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Oklahoma City, November 24, 1942, 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WICKERSHAM: Why don’t they 
go to California and ration fruit, to Cuba 
and ration coconuts, or to Arkansas and ra- 
tion apples? Why come to Oklahoma and 
ration gasoline? Why cut the Government 
out of the income tax that would be re- 
turned from the sale of a commodity which 
we have so much of, as well as the 57 other 
varieties of taxes which accrue to the State 
and Nation when we proceed as usual. 

Rationing gasoline in Oklahoma won't give 
any more gasoline to New England. Why 
should they penalize us? We don’t ask that 
fruit be rationed in California, coconuts in 
Cuba, or bananas in Florida. 

As for saving rubber, the way to do that 
is to cut mileage to 35 miles per hour. We 
are doing that and are willing to cut it to 
25 miles. As it is, no one makes any longer 
trip than he possibly has to in order to trans- 
act important business. Business generally 
will be hampered if this goes into effect. Even 
the Army and the Navy will be hampered to 
some extent. 

The bankers of Oklahoma are opposed to 
gasoline rationing and they are not in the 
gasoline business either. We hope this rash 
step can be withheld a few months anyway 
until the facts can be brought to Congress for 
final consideration. 

Cordially yours, 
GENE GuM, 

Secretary, Oklahoma Bankers Association, 





Cuicaco, November 17, 1942. 
Representative Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM: I have an 
idea that you perhaps heard something, not 
80 long ago, about “X cards for Congressmen.” 
Well, here is an exposé of “C cards for ration- 
ing bureaucrats.” 

“Local Board Mileage Rationing Letter, 
Gasoline Rationing Guide No. I,” just issued 
by Office of Price Administration, on page 
16, under “Preferred mileage guide,” under 
section 1394, 7706-A excludes, in paragraph 
3, from preferred mileage, any driving be- 
tween home or place of lodging and regular 
place of work, except to “members of War 
Price and Rationing Boards,” and to persons 
engaged in administration of Selective Serv- 
ice System—only those two exceptions. 

I urge that you immediately get a copy of 
this rationing letter and read this startling 
provision by the bureaucrats, for members 
of their family, the rationing boards. 

This should explode a bombshell in your 
present drive to postpone Nation-wide gas 
rationing by congressional procedure. 

Why should a member of a rationing board 
be allowed unlimited gasoline in order to go 
from his home to place of business when the 
ordinary businessman is required to give up 
his car and take bus or walk? 

Good luck to you in what you are trying 
to accomplish. 

Yours very truly, 
NorRMAN DAVIDSON, 
Furniture Designer. 


Horton Ort Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
November 19, 1942, 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM. 
Hon. MIKE MONRONEY. 

Dear Vicror AND MIKE: We believe that the 
following data will be of some interest to 
you and we also believe that the following in- 
formation will be a fair example of the inde- 
pendent oil jobber in our part of the 
country. 





_ people where to head in—or head on. 


During 1941 we served 22 service stations 
doing a total monthly galionage of 121,000 
gallons. Of those 22, 17 of them have closed 
and are out of business today. The 5 re- 
maining stations are doing a total monthly 
average of 32,000 gallons or a reduction of 
89,000 gallons per month. Out of many 
dozens of station operators that I have con- 
tacted I have yet to find one whose gailon- 
age has increased; so this can mean but 
one thing, that is, that the people are driving 
about one-quarter the miles that they did 
drive during 1941. What more could the 
Government ask? The highway patrol has 
advised me that it is an unusual Occurrence 
to find a car traveling faster than 35 miles 
per hour over our highways. 

Another matter that the small independ- 
ent is much concerned about is the method 
of allotting war tires to dealers. They are 
allowed to stock one tire for each $1,000 of 
sales during 1941. A small station operator 
thuught that he was doing an excellent 
tire business if he sold as much as $2,000 
worth of tires during the year. This wouid 
mean that he could stock a total of two 
tires which has to take into consideration 
used tires, recaps, or the new victory tire. 
With some five or six popular sizes the small 
dealer would be extremely fortunate if he 
had a tire of the size his customer wanted. 

We do not feel that the urgency is so great 
that it would justify any such methods of 
rationing as has been proposed. 

As Representatives from our State won’t 
you please do everything possible to defeat 
this program? I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Horton OI Co., 
S. E. FENTRESS, Manager. 


RENFRO SUPPLY Co., 
Williamsburg, Ky., November 23, 1942. 
Hon. Jep JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: You might be inter- 
ested to know just how matters stand down 
in southeastern Kentucky. We are in rural 
section and will be affected greatly if gaso- 
line is rationed. Our business depends upon 
our being able to send our salesmen out to 
the people in the rural districts. 

We also operate wholesale petroleum busi- 
ness, and we have made survey of the busi- 
ness this year compared with 1941. The first 
10 months of this year our gasoline sales 
were off 53 percent. For a double check we 
made survey of the major operations in our 
city and found out they were off from 50 to 
55 percent. 

When business is already off half or more, 
it don’t make sense to us to ration gasoline 
further. However, the men in Washington 
we have to deal with know very little about 
our conditions in the rural sections. Big 
railroad man from the West and God knows 
the railroads have never had anything in 
common with trucks and automobiles. 

Then a big mail-order house man, and as 
Wwe understand, chain-store man. These are 
the Big Three who are telling 130,000,000 
Even 
if you lose you have made a good fight, and 
may your tribe live long and speak often. 

Yours truly, 
S. L. RENFRO. 





STATE DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
STATE oF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, November 18, 1942. 
Hon. Victor WiIcKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, Oklahoma, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I am directed by the State De- 
fense Committee to call to your attention a 
resolution regarding gasoline rationing 
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which was adopted by the committee under 
date of June 30, 1942, a copy of which was 
forwarded you on July 7, 1942. An addi- 
tional copy of said resolution is enclosed 
herewith. 

The committee feels that the people of 
Oklahoma are cooperating in the conserva- 
tion program to the fullest extent, in that 
they have turned in all extra or surplus rub- 
ber, and automobiles and other motor vehi- 
cles are being driven carefully and at a slow 
speed. 

In Oklahoma and other comparable States 
in the Middle West, South, and West trans- 
portation facilities are almost entirely de- 
pendent on the use of automobiles, in the 
opinion of the State Defense Committee 

The situation here is not comparable to 
the East, where they have transit systems 
Many communities of considerable size in 
Oklahoma are not served by rail transporta- 
tion. In our larger cities, we do not have 
the streetcars and bus facilities available 
in the cities of the East. Present priority 
restrictions make it impossible for such fa- 
cilities to be extended any appreciable 
amount. 

You are urged, therefore, by the commit- 
tee to give consideration to the resolution 
enclosed and, in the meantime, to secure, 
if at all possible, an extension of the effective 
date of gasoline rationing for a period of at 
least $0 days. 

Yours very truly, 
J. WM. CORDELL, 
Executive Secretary, 
State Defense Coinmittee. 


Whereas Nation-wide rationing of 
line is being currently discussed by govern- 
mental agencies and authorities, and is being 
currently predicted by newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals; and 

Whereas the production and processing of 


gaso- 


petroleum is a basic industry in the State 
of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the municipal and State govern- 
mental agencies of Oklahoma are directly or 


indirectly affected by and dependent 
the revenue derived from the pr 
processing, and use of petroleum products; 
and 

Whereas other oil-producing States 
similarly affected; and 

Whereas the people of Oklahoma are self- 
imposing rationing of motor transportation 
for the purpose of conserving rubber; and 

Whereas this committee whole-heartedly 
endorses any direct program of conservation 
of automobile tires and other rubber articles 
and commodities, and urges that a direct 
method of conservation be adopted: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this committee unquali- 
fiedly opposes national rationing of gasoline 
in the State of Oklahoma and other oil-pro- 
ducing States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Oklahoma 
and other public officials. 


upon 


auct 





are 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., 
November 24, 1942. 

Hon. Vicror WICKERSHAM, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Re telegram to Buttram we urge postpone- 
ment of gasoline rationing to provide time 
for further study looking to adjustment which 
will recognize basic difference in needs and 
provide for differentials based upon widely 
varying regional conditions which current 
regulations do not recognize. Conditions in 
Okiahoma and similarly situated States basi- 
cally different from those in Eastern States 
now rationed and failure to recognize these 
differences will seriously curtail direct and 
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indirect war activities 
tially a producer 


This State is essen- 
of raw agricultural, live- 


stock, and mineral resources which necessi- 
tates operations over wide areas, while East- 
ern States are essentially processors operating 


at centralized points. Population density of 
Oklahoma is 33.7 persons per square mile and 
Eastern States average is 124.3 persons greater; 
dependence upon passenger cars indicated by 
average persons per car in Oklahoma of 4.9 
and in East of 5.5. Also by relative distances 
between communities which is indicated by 
» miles of area per community of 31.4 in 
oma and of 9.6 in East. Public trans- 
tion for essential use entirely inadequate 
here es this country was developed after ad- 
vent of automobile and is dependent thereon. 
s of area per mile of steam rail- 
is 10.9 in Oklahoma and 7.46 








juare mil 








i is passengers annually is 
10 uation in Oklahoma and 
5 in Ea inc z greater use of busses 
East qd « quent greater facilities. 
ess use of all motor vehicles is 75.6 per- 

c in Cklahoma and 65.7 percent in East 
i rding to Public Roads Administration 
Oil production industry is example of an in- 
d ry here w h requires great amount of 
travel both intra- and interstate by adminis- 
trative an supervisory personnel and for 
Ww h } conve} cannot be used. 


Combined A and B rations will provide only 
part of required mileage and no further 
» made in three present regula- 

















ther exemple is that 92 percent of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep marketed in Oklahoma 
City arrives by motor transportation and 8 
} ent by! anc e marketed at irregular 
by individual All foregoing figures 
based uy} statistics published by Federal 
ernment and cover Oklahoma and 17 ra- 
t ed Eastern ites We are willing to 
make every crifice to win this war, but hon- 
estly feel that current rationing plans will 
cefe the -all objective we all desire. 
R. A. HEFNER 
Mayor of Oklahoma City. 
City OF TULSA, OXKLA., 
November 17, 1942. 
Hon. R WICKERSHAM, 
c Congr 
Washington, D. C 
My Drar CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed herewith 
find resolution adopted by the City Commis- 
£ f Tulsa requesting the postponement of 
line rationing until March 1, 1943. 
A ated the enclosed resolution, it is 
I the intention of the city officials of Tulsa 
! y way hinder the war effort, but it is 
‘ Lior it business and industry will 
iffer unnecessary financial losses brought 
t h the complete tie-up of local 
tral rtation and the overtaxed condition 
of our bus transportation 
\ Rey ative of this State, you fully 
the importance of the oil industry to 
merchants and to the employment of our 
l You are also possibly aware that 
f mall business firms entirely de- 
} up the oil industry and its pred- 
l be unable to protect them- 
i h some other line of business 
y e f \ ble to proceed, and it will 
them to close their doors 
ps the two most important reasons set 
soline rationing are, first, 
the citizens are doing an excellent job 
‘ j itioning, illustrated through 
e amount of gasoline pur- 
the origination of the 
John B. McGay, of 
Nation-wide atten- 
t na i I ¢ 1ccessful wherever tried 
( {f Tul I authorized 
t ) ele re to be used 
c € nd Ks oper i 
i f mer I e ae 
" i 


I am certain that thousands of people who 
are now fortunate enough to have good tires 
will be sensible enough to voluntarily con- 
serve them, and that the tubeless tire plan 
will add many tons of rubber to the require- 
ments of the Government and eliminate the 
manufacture of inner tubes. 

I hope that the enclosed resolution will aid 
you in carrying to Congress the wishes and 
support of your constituents. 

With every good wish for a successful fight, 
I am, 

Yours for victory, 
C. H. VEALE, 
Mayor, City of Tulsa, Okla. 





Prime Minister Churchill’s Victory Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there’ be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
the very able address delivered yesterday 
by Mr. Winston Churchill over a world- 
wide radio hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Two Sundays ago all the bells rang to cele- 
brate the victory of our desert army at 
Alamein Here was a martial episode in 
British history which deserves special recog- 
nition. But the bells also carried, with their 
clashing, joyous peals, our thanksgiving that 
in spite of all our errors and shortcomings 
we have been brought nearer to the frontiers 
of delivery. 

We have not reached those frontiers yet, 
but we are becoming evermore entitled to be 
sure that the awful perils which might well 
have blotted out our life and all that we had 
and cherished will be surmounted and that 
we shall be preserved for further service in 
the vanguard of mankind. 

We have to look back z the path we 
have trod these last 3 years of toil and strife 
to value properly all that we have escaped 
and all we have achieved. No mood of boast- 
fulness, of vainglory, cf overconfidence must 
cloud our minds. But I think we have the 
right, which history will endorse, to feel that 
we had the honor to play a part in saving 
the freedom and the future of the world. 

That wonderful association of states and 
races spread all over the globe called the 
British Empire—or the British Common- 
wealth, if you will; I do not quarrel about 


along 


it—and, above all, our small island, stood 
in the gap alone in the deadly hour. Here 
we stood firm though all was drifting 


Throughout the British Empire not one com- 





munity faltered. All around was very dark. 
Here we kept the light burning which now 
spreads broadly over the vast area of the 
United Nations 
EXACTING TASKS AHEAD 
That is why it was right to ring out the 
bells and to lift our heads for a moment in 


ere turned again 
ordeals which 


g tasks upon 


ititude and in relief before we 
to the grim and probably long 
lie before us and to the exact 





which we are engaged 

Sit we rang the bells for Alamein the 
gccd se |} prospered. The Eighth Army 
h advanced nearly 400 mil driving bef 
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them in rout and ruin the remnants of the 
powerful forces which Marshal Rommel 
boasted, and Hitler and Mussolini believed, 
would conquer Egypt. 

Another serious battie may be impending 
at the entrance to Tripolitania, I make it a 
rule not to prophesy about battles before they 
are fought. 

Everyone must try to realize the immense 
distances over which the North African war 
rages and the enormous labors and self-d2nial 
of the troops who press forward relentlessly 
20, 230, 40, and sometimes 50 miles in a single 
day. 

I will say no more than that we may have 
the greatest confidence in Generals Alexander 
and Montgomery and in our Soldiers and air- 
men, who have at last begun to come into 
their own. 

At the other side of Africa, a thousand 
miles or more to the westward, the tremen- 
dous joint undertaking of the United States 
and Britain, which was fraught with so many 
hazards, has also been crowned with aston- 
ishing success 

To transport these large armies of several 
hundred thousand men with all their intri- 
cate, elaborate, modern apparatus, secretly 
across the seas and oceans, and to strike to 
the hour and almost to the minute simul- 
taneously at a dozen points in spite of all 
the U-boats and all the chances of weather, 
was a feat of organization which will long 
be studied with respect. 

PERFECT COMRADESHIP OF UNITED STATES 

It was rendered possible only by one sover- 
eign fact, namely, the perfect comradeship 
and understanding prevailing between the 
British and American staffs and troops. This 
majestic enterprise is under the direction and 
responsibility of the President of the United 
States; and our First British Army is serving 
under the orders of the American commander 
in chief, General Eisenhower, in whose mili- 


tary skill and burning energy we put our 
faith and whose orders to attack we shall 


punctually and unflinchingly obey. 

Behind all lies the power of the Royal Navy, 
to which is joined the powerful American 
Fleet, the whole under the command of Ad- 
miral Cunningham, and all subordinated to 
the Allied commander in chief. 

It was not only that the U-boats were 
evaded and brushed aside by the powerfully 
escorted British and American convoys. They 
were definitely beaten in the 10 days’ conflict 
that followed the landings, both inside and 
outside the Mediterranean. 

There was no more secrecy. We had many 
score of ships continuously exposed. Large 
numbers of U-boats were concentrated from 
all quarters. Our destroyers and corvettes 
and our aircraft took up the challenge and 
wore them down and beat them off. 

For every transport or supply ship we have 
lost a U-boat has been sunk or severely dam- 
aged. For every ton of Anglo-American ship- 
ping lost so far in this expedition we have 
gained perhaps two tons in the shipping ac- 
quired or recovered in the French harbors of 
North and West Africa. Thus in this respect, 
as Napoleon recommended, “war has been 
made to support war.” 


MEDITERRANEAN 
General Alexander 


A SPRINGBOARD 


timed his battle at Ala- 


mein to suit exactly this great stroke from 
the west, in order that his victory should 


encourage friendly countries to preserve their 
strict neutrality and also to rally the French 
forces in north and west Africa to a full 
sense of their duty and of their opportunity 





Now, at this moment, the First British 
Army is striking hard at the last remaining 
footholds of the Germans and Italigas in 
Tunisia. American, British, and French 
troops are pressing forward side by side vying 
with each other in a neral rivalry and 
brotherhood In this there lies the hope 
and the portent of the future 





I have been speaking about Africa, about 
the 2,000 miles of coast line fronting the 
underside of subjugated Europe. From all 
this we intend, and I will go so far as to say 
we expect, to expel the enemy before long. 

But Africa is no halting place. It is nota 
seat but a springboard. We will use Africa 
only to come to closer grips. 

Anyone can see the importance to us of 
reopening the Mediterranean to military traf- 
fic and saving the long voyage ruund the 
Cape. Perhaps by this short cut and the 
economy of shipping resulting from it, we 
may strike as heavy a blow at the U-boats 
as has happened in the whole war. 

But there is another advantage to be 
gained by the mastery of the North African 
shore. We open the air battle upon a new 
front. 

AIR BLOWS AT ITALY 


In order to shorten the struggle it is our 
duty to engage the enemy in the air con- 
tinuously on a larger scale and at the high- 
est intensity. To bring relief to the tor- 
tured world there must be the maximum 
possible air fighting. 

Already the German Air Force is a wasting 
asset. Their new construction is not keep- 
ing pace with their losses. Their front line 
is weakening both in number and on the 
whole in quality. 

The British, American, and Russian air 
forces, already together far larger, are grow- 
ing steadily and rapidly. The British and 
United States expansion in 1943 will be, to 
put it mildly, well worth watching. All we 
need is more frequent opportunities of con- 
tact. 

The new air front from which the Ameri- 
cans and also the Royal Air Force are de- 
ploying along the Mediterranean shore ought 
to give us these extra opportunities in 1943. 

Thirdly, our operations in French North 
Africa should enable us to bring the weight 
of the war home to the Italian Fascist State 
in a manner not hitherto dreamed of by its 
guilty leaders, or still less by the unfortunate 
people Mussolini has led, exploited, and dis- 
graced. 

Already the centers of war industry in 
norther2 Italy are being subjected to hard- 
er treacment than any of our cities experi- 
enced in the winter of 1940. But if the 
enemy should in due course be blasted from 
the Tunisian tip, which is our aim, the whole 
of the south of Italy, all the naval bases, 
ail the munition establishments, and other 
military objectives wherever situated will be 
brought under prolonged, scientific, and 
shattering air attack. 


“MAD DREAMS” OF MUSSOLINI 


It is for the Italian people, 40,000,000 of 
them, to say whether they want this terrible 
thing to happen to their country or not. 

One man—and one man alone—has brought 
them to this pass. There was no need for 
them to go to war. No one was going to 
attack them. We tried our best to induce 
them to remain neutral, enjoying peace and 
prosperity and exceptional profits in a world 
of storm. But Mussolini could not resist the 
temptation of stabbing prostrate France and 
what he thought was helpless Britain in the 
back. Mad dreams of imperial glory, the 
lust of conquest and of booty, the arrogance 
of long unbridled tyranny led him to his 
fatal shameful act. 

In vain I warned him. He would not 
harken. On deaf ears and a stony heart fell 
the wise, far-seeing appeals of the American 
President. The hyena in his nature broke all 
bonds of decency and even common sense. 

Today his empire is gone. We have over 
a hundred Italian generals and nearly 300,000 
of his soldiers in our hands as prisoners of 
war. Agony grips the fair land of Italy. 

This is only the beginning—and what have 
the Italians to show for it? A brief prome- 











nade by German permission along the Riviera, 
a flying visit to Corsica, a bloody struggle with 
the heroic patricts of Yugoslavia, a deed of 
undying shame in Greeco, the ruins of Genoa, 
Turin, Milan—and this is only a foretaste. 

One man and the regime he has created 
have brought these measureless calamities 
upon the hard-working, gifted, and once 
happy Italian people, with whom, until the 
days of Mussolini, the English-speaking world 
had so many sympathies and never a quarrel. 
How long must this endure? 


GIANT STRENGTH OF RUSSIA 


We may certainly be glad about what has 
lately happened in Africa, and we may look 
forward with sober confidence to the moment 
when we can see One continent relieved. 

But these successes in Africa, swift and 
decisive as they have been, must not divert 
our attention from the prodigious blows 
which Russia is striking on the eastern front. 

All the world wonders at the giant strength 
which Russia has been able to conserve and 
to apply. The invincible defense of Stalin- 
grad is matched by the commanding military 
leadership of Stalin. 

When I was leaving the Kremlin in the 
middle of August I said to Premier Stalin: 
“When we have decisively defeated Rommel 
in Eygpt I will send you a telegram.” And 
he replied: “When we make our counter- 
offensive here’’—and he drew an arrow on a 
map—“I will send you one.” Both messages 
have duly arrived and both have been thank- 
fully received. 

As I speak the immense battle which has 
already yielded results of the first magnitude 
is moving forward to its climax. And this, 
it must be remembered, is only one part of 
the Russian front stretching from the White 
Sea to the Black Sea along which at many 
points the Russian armies are attacking. 

The jaws of another Russian winter are 
closing on Hitler's armies—1&0 German divi- 
sions, many of them reduced to little more 
than brigades by the slaughters and priva- 
tions they have suffered, together with a host 
of miserable Italians, Rumanians, and Hun- 
garians dragged from their homes by a ma- 
niac’s fantasy. 

All these, as they reel back from fire and 
steel of the avenging Soviet armies, must 
prepare themselves, with weakened forces and 
with added pangs, for a second dese of what 
they got last year. 

They have, of course, the consolation of 
knowing that they have been commanded 
and led, not by the German general staff but 
by Corporal Hitler himself. 


“SORRY FARCE” OF VICHY 


Ah, I must conduct you back to the west, 
to France, where ancther vivid scene of this 
strange, melchancholy drama has _ been 
unfolded. 

It was foreseen when we were planning 


the descent upon north Africa that this 
would bring about immediate reaction in 
France. 


I never had the slightest doubt myself that 
Hitler would break the armistice, overrun all 
France, and try to capture the French Fleet 
at Toulon. Such developments were to be 
welcomed by the United Nations because they 
entailed the extinction, for all practical pur- 
poses, of the sorry farce and fraud of the 
Vichy government. 

This was a necessary prelude to that re- 
union of France without which French resur- 
rection is impossible. 

We have taken a long step toward that 
unity. The artificial division between occu- 
pied and unoccupied territory has been swept 
away. 

In France, all Frenchmen are equally under 
the German yoke and will learn to hate it 
with equal intensity. Abroad, all French- 
men will require that it become so. 
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We may be sure that after what has hap- 
pened the ideals and the spirit of what we 
have called Fighting French will exercise a 
dominating influence upon the whole French 
nation. 

I agree with General de Gaulle that the 
last scales of deception have now fallen 
from the eyes of the French people. Inceed, 
it was time. 

QUOTES HITLER’S DOCTRINE 


“A clever conqueror,” wrote Hitler in Mein 
Kampf, “will always, if possible, impose his 
demands on the conquered by installments. 
For a people that makes a voluntary sur- 
render saps its own character, and with such 
a people you can calculate that one of these 
oppressions, in detail, will supply quite 
enough reason for it to resort once more to 
arms.” 

How carefully, how punctiliously he lives 
up to his own devilish doctrines. The per- 
fidy by which the French Fleet was ensnared 
is the latest and most complete example. 

That fleet, brought by folly and by worse 
than folly to its melancholy end, redeemed 
its honor by an act of self-demolition, and 
from the flame and smoke of the explosions 
at Toulon, France will rise again. 

The ceaseless flow of good news from every 
theater of war which has filled the whole 
month of November confronts the British 
people with a new test. They have proved 
that they can stand defeat; they have proved 
that they can bear with fortitude and con- 
fidence long periods of unsatisfactory and 
unexplained inactions. 

I see no reason at all why we should not 
show ourselves equable, resolute, and active 
in the face of victory. 

AGAIN PROMISES NOTHING 

I promise nothing. I predict nothing. f 
cannot even guarantee that more successes 
are now on the way. I commend to all the 
immortal lines of Kipling: 

“If you can dream and not make dreams your 
master; 
If you can think and not make thoughts 
your aim; 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 


And treat those two imposters just the 
same.” 
There is my text for this Sunday’s sermon, 


though I have no license to preach one 

Do not let us be led away by any fair- 
seeming appearances of fortune Let us 
rather put our trust in those deep, slow-mov- 
ing tides that have borne us thus far al- 
if we 


fair 





ready and will surely bear us forward 
know how to use thein until we reach the 
harbor where we would be 

I know of nothing that has happened yet 
which justifies the hope that t war will 
not be long or that bitter and bloody years 
do not lie ahead 

Certainly the most painful exy ences 
would lie before us if we allowed « >] 
to relax cur exertions, to weaken the disci- 


pline, unity, and order of our array f we 
fell to quarreling about what we should do 
with our victory before that victory had been 
won 

We must not build on hopes or fears but 
Only on the continual, faithful discharge of 
our duty, wherein alone will be 
of mind 

Remember that Hitler with his armies and 
his secret police holds nearly all Europe in 
his grip. Remember that he has milli 
of slaves to toil for him, a vast mass of 
munitions, many mighty arsenals, many fer- 
tile fields. Remember that Goering has braz- 
enly declared that whoever starves in Europé¢ 
it will not be the Germans. 

U-BOAT MENACE GROWING 

Remember that these millions know their 
lives are at stake. Remember how small 
portion of the German Army we British have 
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yet 


™ 


been able to engage and to destroy. Re- 
tmber that the U-boat warfare is not di- 
unishing but growing and that it may well 
be worse before it is better. 

Then facing the facts—the ugly facts, as 
well as the encouraging facts—undaunted, 
then we shall learn to use victory as a spur 
+o further efforts and make good fortune the 
sneans of gaining more 

This much only will I say about the fu- 
ture, and I say it with an acute consciousness 
of the fallibility of my own judgment. It 
may well be the war in Europe will 
come to an end before the war in Asia. The 
Atlantic may be calm while in the Pacific 
the hurricane rises to its full pitch. 

If it once should take such a course we 
should at once bring all our forces to the 
] world to the aid of the 
United States, to the aid of China, and above 
all to the aid of our kith and kin in Australia 
and New Zealand in their valiant struggle 
against the aggressions of Japan. 

hile we were thus engaged in the Far 
we could be sitting with the United 
nd with our Ally, Russia, and those of 

iited Nations themselves shaping the 

nal instruments and national set- 
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address was broadcast nationally by the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For centuries it has been customary to 
dedicate cemeteries and monuments to the 
dead. Today we meet here to dedicate a new 
house of hope for the living. Here a bold 
beginning is being made to bring back vigor 
to those half alive, and to insure strength to 
millions yet unborn, 

Venereal disease still remains a blight upon 
our Nation. It saps the strength of myriads 
of our people. It strikes needless fear and 
shame into their hearts. Many of its victims 
are innocent women and children, to whom 
it bequeaths the most cruel of all starts in 
life. 

The Chicago Intensive Treatment Center, 
for venereal disease, is more than just an- 
other hospital. It holds the promise that this 
plague will eventually pass away. For here, 
men and women of medical science hope to 
show the Nation that we do not have to rest 
content merely to appease the monster. They 
hope by their work here to point a Way to 
wipe out this curse of humanity. 

There remains no major, baffling mystery 
about this sickness. Like typhoid fever or 
diphtheria, it is spread by the sneaking of 
its evil microbe from infected people to 
human beings that are healthy. 

If we blot the last ugly microbe out of each 
person infected, then we make it impossible 
for such people to give the disease to others. 

Victory in the battle to wipe out venereal 
disease has long been delayed. There is a 
chemical treatment, it is true; and in the past 
30 years it has saved the lives of thousands 
of Americans. But, out of the sick millions 
reaching out for this chemical hope, only a 
small proportion have been able to stick to 
the treatment till cured, or even till they 
would be permanently not dangerous to 
other people 

Over many of the half-cured there 
still hangs the sword of future insanity and 
heartbreak, and many, believing they are 
cured, remain menaces to their wives or hus- 
bands, even to their unborn children. ; 

This is one of the reasons why the sinister 
fire of venereal disease is still burning. Under 
the dislocations inevitable in the war crisis, 
the evil plague—far from being controlled— 
is on a disturbing upsurge in many key regions 
of our country. 

3ut here today we are 
house of science that we hope will turn the 
tide of this dubious if not losing battle. 
Here the engineer, the chemist, and the doc- 
tor have dedicated themselves to find means 
to abolish at one strike the venereal peril 

Here in this Center we hope to work out 
practical science that will the chain 
of the infection, sendir terrible sick- 
ness to limbo, along w other con- 
quered curses of mankin 

The Nation will eagerly watch this 
fight for life in these days 
world-wide misery and death 
Center holds a promise far beyond its 
mediate healing mercy Here I see a 
of the practical working out of an 
demanded democracy It is funds 
and underlies all of the democracies for 
today we are fighting 

This hospital holds cut its hope to all, no 
matter what their race or creed or colo: 
demands no well-lined purse from 
human who is an us to be free 
this particular pain, misery, and despair 

i fundamental 
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\ it yet found 
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highest level of strength and vigor, to the 
greatest freedom from sickness that the 
science of today can give them. 

Society has not completely fulfilled its 
obligation to our people when it gives them 
decent wages and incomes, and the highest 
possible standard of living, and security in 
their jobs and their homes. Our people 
want also to be strong, vigorous, and healthy 
in mind and body, so that they may enjoy 
to the full the new peace and plenty they 
hope to win. 

When democracy is strengthened by this 
most fundamental right to health and vigor, 
then at last we shall have the benefit of the 
people’s best efforts in governing themselves 
and in running their own social and economic 
affairs. 

The center here dedicated today has arisen 
from our stern need to be strong to help win 
the people’s battle against its enslavers and 
destroyers. These scientists work here as 
trail blazers, and as such they are few in 
number. But they will try to show us how 
much can be done by a few to bring life and 
hope to millions of the suffering and 
miserable. 

Their victory will encourage the Nation. 
It will do more than that, it will be a har- 
binger of a far greater triumph that we hope 
will come in the future—of a mankind no 
longer half sick and half well, but going 
through life in abundant health and strength 
and well-being 


Infamous Prelude to Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the first in- 
stallment of a very illuminating and able 
article written by Mr. Arthur Krock, and 
published in the New York Times maga- 
zine of November 8, 1942, entitled, “In- 
famous Prelude to Pearl Harbor.” 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INFAMOUS PRELUDE TO PEARL HARBOR—THE 
SIDE STORY OF THE KURUSU “PEACE MISSION” 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON.—A year ago today Saburo 
Kurusu, special envoy of the Government of 
Japan, left Asia for the United States to 
assume his part in the “peace conversa- 
tions” that continued until more than an 
hour after Japanese forces attacked Pearl 
Harbor 

Why did Kurusu coms 
hands empty of a 
States could accept? 
time during which the 
Pearl Harbor? 
was playing for time 
that. 

Were the Japanese 
ficiently informed 
advance confidence 
would find our «¢ 


IN- 


since he came with 
formula the United 
Was he playing for 
Japanese could sneak 
But the United States 
too, and Kurusu knew 


peace 


up on 


services suf- 


intelligence 
and deductive to 
that assaults from the air 
ymmanders in the Pacific 
as noncooperating and completely unready 
for this tactic as they proved to be? 

fistory ultimately will disclose 
swers to these questions. The fact 
that Kurusu ca on what, in both 


have 


the an- 
remains 


the 


me 








United States and Japan, was forecast as a 
sleeveless errand; that under the cover of his 
activities here the Pearl Harbor expedition 
was launched; that alertness and Army-Navy 
cooperation were absent, and the assault was 
heavily successful. 

Whei Neville Henderson, another special 
envoy, returned from Berlin to London after 
Hitler's invasion of Poland he wrote a book 
which he entitled “Failure of a Mission.” 
Considering the opening victories of Japan in 
this war, Kurusu, in collaboration with the 
Japanese militarists, could write a book called 
Success of a Mission. 

He did not achieve peace, and the proposals 
for settlement advanced by Tokyo, as well 
as Japan’s refusal to consider seriously the 
counterplan presented by the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, make it abundantly clear 
in retrospect that he could never have ex- 
pected to achieve it. After their first meeting 
with Kurusu it was obvious to the President 
and Mr. Hull that the special envoy had 
nothing to offer. But he prolonged the con- 
versations until Japan’s Navy and Air Force 
were concentrated off Pearl Harbor and ready 
to begin the war. 

Did Kurusu know before he left Japan 
that, conscious of the improbability that the 
United States would accept the Japanese for- 
mula, Premier Tojo had assented to the ex- 
pedition against Pearl Harbor? It was al- 
ready in preparation on Japan’s mandated 
islands, where international pledges had long 
been violated and from which aliens had long 
been barred. Ships, men, and war supplies 
were undoubtedly on their way to the bases 
when Kurusu departed. 

No one in the United States Government 
is in a position to express more than an 
opinion as to whether Kurusu knew or not. 
Most officials believe he did, and they are 
certain he had been informed of the actual 
attack before he and the Japanese Ambassa- 


dor, Admiral Nomura, made their final call 
on Secretary Hull. 
How much did Nomura know? The pre- 


ferred belief is that the Ambassador was kept 
in ignorance of the plan and its maturing. 
For he seemed to Washington to have lived 
always by the code of an officer and gentle- 
man, according to our own view of what that 
code is 

3ut Tojo knew—Tojo 
came to power because 


the Premier who 
the Konoye ministry 


was too conciliatory to suit the militarists 
of Japan. And on Tojo must rest both 
knowledge and responsibility for an act of 
war by a nation whose representatives were 








even then asserting that with t nation 
attacked there could and must be a basis for 
peace 

It should be recalled that earlier in the 
year 1941 the President was invited to sail 


into the Pacific for a peace meeting with Pre- 





mier Konoye, an invitation he declined. And 
before and after this, Mr. Hull had been 
meeting steadily with Admiral Nomura to 
talk of peace and finding no foundation for 


it. In both countries, among the 
formed, before Kurusu came, war 
to be inevitable whenever the 
thought the moment was most advantag 

When the his 


really in- 
was held 
Japanese 
ous. 
announcement ol 


mission 


Was made, influential Japanese 
among them Nichi Nichi, angril 
that the die was cast, and the or 
Kurusu’s errand would be t 


United States and Great Brit 
time they needed to prepare for 











ble. Yet he came, and, since he 
than willing to draw out the peace conversa- 
tions, it is re nable to conclude that time 
for the Pearl Har r attack \ objective 
Kurusu ci t th the feat of 
acquiring this time while 
the Governme is s - 
mained in bli what he was 
doing Fo! what as 








afoot; the President was fully aware of it; 
and the Army and the Navy were put on no- 
tice by the Secretary, many days before Pearl 
Harbor, that the Japanese were ready and 
likely to strike, “by surprise, and simultane- 
ously throughout the Pacific area.” 

But, in consequence of the 6-year neglect 
of the democracies to prepare for the event 
some of their elected leaders foresaw, the 
armed forces of the United States and of the 
United Nations were not ready for the war 
that projected its shadow upon the “peace 
conversations” at Washington. In response 
to their pleas, Mr. Hull was playing for time, 
too, though he met the Japanese envoys in 
good faith and peace was his sincere desire. 
Had there been at Pearl Harbor and Manila 
the military alertness the President and he 
had every reason to expect, and which Mr. 
Hull had specifically urged on the War Coun- 
cil, the stakes of war at the outset would 
have remained in the hands of our Govern- 


ment as completely as did the stakes of 
diplomacy and honor. 
Kurusu came and went. And now in the 


wake of his errand American men are being 
killed on far Pacific beaches and American 
ships are going down in far Pacific water: 
whose names were unknown to most of us a 


year ago. From the quiet meetings in the 
White House and the State Department to 
the bloody sands of Guadalcanal and the 


ensanguined South Seas, fate has dispatched 
the American Nation quickly to a desperate, 
far-away struggle for its life which seemed 
inconceivable to most people a year ago 

The first anniversary of Kurusu’s depar- 
ture from Asia to the United Sta renders 
appropriate a survey of the conversations 
that followed and a search for the facts that 
will be history. This correspondent has made 
that survey and that search. On the unim- 
peachable authority of several who were ar 
intimate part of the conversations, 
to reconstruct them 

The reconstruction does not purport to 
a transcript. But the transcript 
used for narrative purposes; chief 
figures in the conversations speak now and 
then in direct discourse to the general effect 
they did, as remembered by this correspond- 
ent’s sources. That is a dev clarity; 
it is not a stenographic record because none 
was made; but it is factual. 
the drama unfolds, the 
emerge in full color and proportion. Kurusu, 
wolf into lamb and lamb into wolf again. 
Admiral Nomura, the Ambassador, melan- 
choly, as darkness settled over the prospect 
of peace. The President, the 
limit to avert disaster t 


tes 


he is able 


be 
formula is 


also the 


ce ior 


As principals 


striving to 
both nations. 
The Secretary, more skillful than any in 
give-and-take of debate 
the true foundations of peace, wis« 
and altogether superb 

No conferences in American history wert 
more dramatic in their implications or led 
into a drama as bodeful and as blocdy 
as reconstructed in the memories of the in- 
formed, there was nothing dramatic 
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them but the shadow of war that lay upon 
them. Now and then Kurusu, dropping th 
mask of the career diplom: would mal A 
brief show of irritation or utter < unveiled 
warning. Occasionally the Am bassad 
would speak out in sailor terms and show 
impatience over discussions that were lead- 
ing nowhere. And often Mr. Hull ye 
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abandoned the diction of dip! 
the war party of Japan 

But that was all until the : dram 
end on the day of Pearl Ha 
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vocabulary limited. It easy to see that the 
quarterdeck and not the conference room is 
his natural habitat. 

Kurusu is short, even for a Japanese ht 
and silky. His English is clear and certain 
His smile is thin, but frequent. As equip- 
ment for his errand he brought some care- 
fully acquired American slang and a good 
imitation of the airs of what Anglo-Saxons 
call a good fellow. With all thi 
never able to remove the distrust of hi 
sonal sincerity, as well as of his errand, which 
arrived in Washington with him 

The Secretary is as different f: 
as from the other. His voice 
and his words ambiguous, or 
be hard and his words like da: 
As the conversations went Mr 
more and more cf the silk and ambig 
the shelf and talked 
But he never forgot his dexte 
for time, too, which explains ' 
supposed to have said after the 
November 26, when Mr. Hull had 
come to the American sine qua non: “We 
have got the old gray cat in the bag 

The conversations began in a national and 
international atmosphere unfriendly to the 
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imposition of the fundamental sa ions (em- 
bargoes), an atmosphere that had prevailed 
as far back as the Brussels conference of 1937 


At that time sanctions by European signa- 








tories to the Nine-Power Treaty other than 
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diplomatic and litary irs ld be m 
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of Japanese aggressions from \ h 
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sinking of the U.S b P u y 
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against Japan, sanctions were even more 
impossible. But there the fleet was, and 
had to be to protect the “short of war” 
policy of aiding the Allies against Germany. 

The President explained the background 
of this policy in remarks he made at the 
White House to volunteers for civilian de- 
Zense, July 24, 1941. He said east coast 
citizens might well wonder why they were 
being asked to curb their use of gasoline 
when oil shipments were going to Japan 
te help “in what looks like an act of aggres- 
sion.” 

The answer, said Mr. Roosevelt, was that 
Japan had no oil in its islands and, if we 
had cut off the supply, Japan in 1940 would 
probably have attacked the Dutch East In- 
dies to acquire petroleum. There would have 
been war on our anti-Axis supply line to and 
from Australia, New Zealand, and the Near 
East. 

“Therefore,” the President summed up, 
“there was method in letting this oil go to 
Japan, with the hope—and it has worked 
for 2 years—of keeping war out of the South 
Pacific for o own good, for the good of 
the defense of Great Britain, and the freedom 
of the seas.” 

So oil, scrap iron, and other vital supplies 
went across the Pacific to Japan. But in the 
6 years from 1935 to 1941 Japan got oniy 
6.2 million tons of scrap while the United 
States was consuming 133 millions. And by 
August 1941 our commercial and fiscal rela- 
tions with Japan had virtually been cut off. 

Kurusu reached Washington November 16, 
1941. The clipper had been held in Hong 
Kong to facilitate his arrival, and every 
preparation had been made to hear him out. 
He first saw the President and Mr. Hull next 
day. In a later meeting that afternoon with 
Mr. Hull alone the Japanese envoys pressed so 
vigorously for acceptance of the Tokyo 
formula for a Pacific settlement that the 
Secretary of State was moved to_his first 
trenchant comment. He said he didn’t feel 
that the United States Government should 
be receiving remarks suggesting ultimatum 
from a government whose contemporary acts 
were like those of Japan 

(The Tokyo formula for a Pacific settle- 
ment was, generally, that Japan must be 
left free to crush China and practice war 
and aggression there, but that she would 
pursue the ways of peace in the remainder 
of the Orient. It was this untenable atti- 
tude that induced Mr. Hull freguently to 
say to the envoys during the conversations: 
“You are trying to face both ways. You 
can't face both ways and effect real peace.”) 

Kurusu then handed the Secretary a docu- 
ment which asserted that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment did not object to confirming the 
peaceful statement that had been made by 
the former Premier, Konoye. It deciared 
that the Premier’s qualifying phrases were 
only those necessary to maintain the rights 

sovereign state and were made with the 
rently concluded nonaggression treaty of 
1 and Japan in mind. 
The President, when earlier that day he 
received Kurusu and Ambassador No- 
1, said the intentions of the United States 
» peaceful. Mr. Hull then remarked that, 
so long as Japan clung to the Tripartite Pact 
(the treaty of “Mutual defense and common 
with Germany and Italy), no settle- 
of the Pacific question purporting to be 
peaceful would be taken seriously by anyone. 
He said Hitler had put the United States in 
the American people believed 
nese phrases as “a new order 
t Asia” were just other names 
intending to dominate the 
rea economically, socially, po- 
na DV millt ry pr wel 

1 minimized this view de 
Premier Tojo wanted peace; he had refused a 
Cabinet post under Tojo until assured of 


that, he said, and there was no reason for a 


alms 


ment 


said 


serious difference between the two countries. 
A solution must be found, he asserted, and 
often he proclaimed it again. 

The next day, November 18, there was an- 
other meeting, and Mr. Hull repeated his 
statement of doubt that the American people 
would have confidence in any agreement 
with Japan while Japan kept its alliance 
with Hitler. He reminded the Japanese en- 
voys that “after every atrocity” Japanese 
leaders sent telegrams of congratulations to 
Hitler. Then, with great emphasis, he said 
that the United States had “nothing to offer 
Japan for bargaining except our friendship.” 
He expressed doubt that a satisfactory agree- 
ment could be made in the circumstances. 

“Rather than to go beyond a certain point,” 
said the Secretary, “it is better for the United 
States to stand and take the consequences.” 

Kurusu promised a much more liberal Jap- 
anese policy after the war. But when the 
Secretary asked him if his Government could 
agree in principle “now” on a commercial 
policy, there was no reply. 


Wage Stabilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a joint ad- 
dress by William H. Davis, Chairman of 
the National War Labor Board, and L. 
Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division, 
Department of Labor, describing the 
operation of the wage stabilization pro- 
gram, delivered over the National Radio 
Forum under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Star, November 25, 1942. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. McKetway. When on October 7, the 
President asked Congress for legislation to 
control wages and prices, he said: “Next 
to military and naval victory, a victory along 
this economic front is of paramount impor- 
tance. Without it our war production pro- 
gram will be hindered. Without it we would 
be allowing our young men, now risking 
their lives in the air, on land, and on the 
sea, to return to an economic mess of our own 
making. The least that we at home can do 
for them is to see that cur production in- 
creases every Gay so as to give them the weap- 
ons of war with which to fight, and to make 
sure that our economy at home continues to 
be one to which they can return with con- 
fidence and security.” 

Congress enacted designed to 
safeguard the Nation against inflation, to 
bring into balance the wages people earn and 
the prices of the things they must buy. 
Executive Order No. 9250, issued on October 3, 
gave the National War Labor Board jurisdic- 
tion over the adjustment of wages and sal- 
aries. What every American wage earner 
and salaried employee wants to know is how 
this wage stabilization program is to be ad- 
ministered. Employers and employees alike 
want to know how they should go about 
making application for increases in pay. 
They want to know upon what policies the 
War Labor Board will base its program of 
wage and salary adjustments. To provide 


c loti 
legislation 
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that information, the National Radio Forum 
presents two men who are directly concerned 
with the stabilization program. William H. 
Davis, as Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, directs the administration of 
the program. Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling is 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, the agencies 
which have been designated by the Board to 
provide information to employers and em- 
ployees, to give them rulings on coverage, and 
to help them make applications for wage and 
salary adjustments and pass them on to the 
Board. First, I want to present the Chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. The act of Congress of October 
2 calls for stabilization of wages so far as 
practicable at the levels of September 15, 
1941. In carrying out that program the Na- 
tional War Labor Board has been given a 
limited power to approve adjustments in 
wages and salaries. With certain exceptions 
this approval must be obtained before any 
changes in wage rates may be made subse- 
quent to October 3, or any changes in salaries 
subsequent to October 27, 1942. The Board 
will exercise control over all wages and over 
all salaries up to $5,000 a year, with the excep- 
tion of supervisory or professional employees 
not represented by recognized unions. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has juris- 
diction over the adjustment of all other 
salaries. 

The Board has availed itself of the regional, 
branch, and field offices of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, located 
throughout the country, to assist in the ad- 
ministration of this program. Mr. Walling, 
will you explain briefly the function of your 
offices in the program? 

Mr. WALLING. The Wage and Hour offices 
are the first point of contact. Any em- 
ployer, employee, or private citizen who wants 
information about the program, about the 
regulations which are to be followed, or who 
wishes to obtain the necessary forms for 
applying for adjustments should get in touch 
with the nearest Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions office for information or 
assistance. If the wage or salary adjustment 
needs Board approval, the Wage and Hour 
Division field offices will forward the applica- 
tion to the nearest regional office of the 
War Labor Board. 

Mr. Davis. The National War Labor Board 
has set up 10 regional offices to pass upon 
these applications for wage and salary adjust- 
ments. These offices are located in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, and 
San Francisco. For two reasons we are going 
to decentralize as much of our work as we 
can. In the first place we want to dispose 
of requests for wage increases with as much 
fairness and speed as possible, and we feel 
we can accomplish this and best by finally 
disposing of the vast majority of the requests 
locally rather than in Washington. In the 
second place, we feel that the decisions 
should be made on the basis of first-hand 
knowledge of local conditions. To get that 
local knowledge we have cbdtained the patri- 
otic services of 12 outstanding citizens repre- 
senting the public, labor, and management 
in each region. They will advise our regional 
directors on how to administer the program 
in their communities. 

Mr. WALLING. Mr. Davis, I understand the 
Board has unanimously adopted a wage-and- 
salary-stabilization policy which it will follow 
in deciding individual requests for wage-and- 
salary adjustments. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Wailing, this policy 
was adopted by the full membership of the 
National War Labor Board on November 6. 
I think it is a tribute to the patriotic and 
constructive approach of the labor and in- 
dustry members of the Board to this very 
difficult problem that the policy was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. 
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Mr. WALLING. Could you state that policy 
briefly, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Briefly, the Board will act upon 
the presumption that the wage-and-salary 
rates which prevailed on September 15, 1942, 
are proper rates. It will grant increases over 
that level only in exceptional cases. This is 
in accordance with the act of Congress and 
the Executive order which the President 
signed October 3. 

Mr. WALLING. The Executive order provides 
that the War Labor Board shall not approve 
any increases in the rates prevailing on Sep- 
tember 15, unless, and I quote, “Such in- 
crease is necessary to correct maladjustments 
or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of 
living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war.” Now 
did the Board in its wage policy define what 
words such as “maladjustments” and “in- 
equalities” mean? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Walling. Let us take 
the word “maladjustments” first. If a group 
of employees has received increases amount- 
ing to 15 percent in their average straight- 
time rates over the level prevailing on Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, the Board will not grant further 
increases as a correction for maladjustments. 

Mr. WALLING. This is what is commonly 
known as the Little Steel formula, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. It sets a ter- 
minal point for general wage increases, Since 
this rule is based on averages, it cannot be 
applied to individual workers or to employees 
in particular job classifications. It is ap- 
plicable only to groups composed of all the 
employees in a bargaining unit, a plant, a 
company, or an industry. 

Mr. WaLLInG. Why did the Board pick the 
figure “15 percent” ? 

Mr. Davis. To explain that, Mr. Walling, we 
will have to go back to January 1, 1941, when 
the impact of the defense program started a 
race between and prices. Between 
that date and May 1942, when the President 
announced his seven-point program to sta- 
bilize the cost of living, prices had risen 
about 15 percent. In the same period, wages 
and salaries went up considerably, but not to 
the same extent in all plants and in all in- 
dustries. The irregularity of these increases 
caused many maladjustments of the normal 
wage relationships between different plants 
and industries. A substantial majority of 
industrial workers had received more than a 
15-percent increase.. Some had received less. 
To correct these maladjustments the Board 
will consider requests for general increases in 
straight-time rates up to 15 percent above 
the level prevailing on January 1, 1941. 

Mr. WALLING. What about the correction of 
inequalities and gross inequities? How does 
the Board propose to measure them? 

Mr. Davis. The Board will grant increases 
to correct inequalities and gross inequities 
only when they represent manifest injus- 
tices which arise from unusual and unreason- 
able differences in wage and salary rates. 
Differentials which are established and sta- 
bilized are normal to American industry and 
will not be disturbed by the Board. 

Mr. WALLING. You mentioned the fact that 
the Board is authorized to adjust wages 
which result in substandards of living. That 
is a field in which the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions have had a special 
interest for the past 4 years. Our listeners 
would like to know what the Board's policy 
will be in that respect. 

Mr. Davis. In the President’s message last 
April and again the Executive order of Octo- 
ber 8, reference is made to the need for 
eliminating substandards of living. To date 
the Board has had to deal with few cases in 
which such substandards were a factor. For 
this reason, no general policy in this respect 
has been established. The Board for the 
present ] attempt to measure sub- 


wages 





; + 
will not 


standards of living by any fixed wage rate. 
Until sufficient experience has accumulated 


upon which to base a general policy, we will 
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consider cases involving substandards of liv- 
ing upon their individual merits. 

Mr. WALLING. There is one more item in the 
policy which we have not yet discussed. Un- 
der the Executive order, the Board may ap- 
prove increases in wages and salaries if such 
an increase is necessary to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. I assume, Mr. Davis, 
that the Board will measure every request 
for an increase on the basis of whether it 
is necessary for the effective prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. Davis. Certainly, Mr. Walling. But most 
of the requests which we have been receiving 
under that clause are requests from em- 
ployers who want to raise their wages or 
salaries in order to hold their employees or 
to attract new workers. 

Mr. WALLING. That seems to me like a 
manpower problem. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; the Board thinks of it asa 
manpower problem rather than a wage prob- 
lem. In its policy, the Board said ic will not 
approve wage increases for the purpose of 
influencing or directing the flow of man- 
power. If, in a particular case, management 
and labor, in cooperation with the War Man- 
power Commission and other Government 
agencies, take concerted action to solve a 
manpower need, the Board will consider a 
request in that case to correct whatever in- 
equalities or gross inequities may then need 
correction. So much for the Board's genera 
policy. Now, Mr. Walling, the procedure to 
be followed in applying for approval of wage 
and salary adjustments starts in your office, 
and I believe our listeners might like to know 
something about it 

Mr. WALLING. The procedure for making 
application for wage or salary adjustments is 
not a complicated one. Employers or em- 
ployees who wish to determine whether or 
not it is necessary to obtain the approval of 
the Board should ask the nearest office of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sion. 


Mr. Davis. You have offices in the princi- 


pal cities throughout the country, Mr. Wall- 
ing. Exactly how many such offices ar 
there? 


Mr. WALLING. The total of regional, branch, 
and field offices is 71. 

Mr. Davis. Would you make an estimate 
of the number of inquiries these offices have 
received since the program went into effect? 

Mr. WALLING. To date, there have been 
about 7,500 such inquiries. 

Mr. Davis. That, I think, indicates the wis- 
dom of using the facilities of an organiza- 
tion already in existence and functioning. 
That was why the Board, with a staff of only 
200 people, asked the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion to take on the man-sized job of pro- 
viding information and maintaining the first 
contact with those interested in wage and 
salary adjustments. 

Mr. WALLING. Our regional directors, that 
is, the regional directors of the Wage and 
Hour Division, report that employees, unions, 
and the general public are very pleased that 
the War Labor Board saw fit to use an al- 
ready existing agency instead of building a 
nhew one. 

Mr. Davis. That move has enabled us to 
put the program into effect at once, and to 
give all possible speed and service to demands 
for information and opinion 

Mr. WALLING, I think it is understood that 
there is a clear distinction between the func- 
tions of the War Labor Board and the Wage 
and Hour Division. Our function is that of 
providing information and deciding whether 
or not employers and employees need the 
approval of the Board before adjusting wages 
and salaries. We then help them to fill out 
the proper application blanks, which are sent 
on to the Board’s regional directors for action. 

Mr. Davis. Our organization, on the other 
hand, in the field as here in Washington, acts 
as a judicial body. We decide, in individual 
cases and on the basis of the evidence sub- 
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mitted in the applications, whether or not 
the proposed wage or salaries increase 
consistent with the law and the Board’s 
policy. 

Mr. WALLING. Briefly, the procedure is this 
First, ask the nearest Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion office to rule on whether it is necessary 


to have Board approval for a proposed adjust- 
ment in wages or salaries. If such approval 
is not necessary, we give the employer such 
an opinion in writing. If in 
approval is required, we so state. 

Mr. Davis. These opinions of the wage-and- 
hour regional directors are in effect acts of 
the Board itself. Even though they may 
later be reversed by the Board, the employ 
will not be penalized in any way 

Mr. WALLING. There are, as you know, cer- 
tain conditions under which wage and salary 
changes can be made without approval. I 
think those exceptions might be a matter 
of interest to our listeners. Will you 
them, Mr. Davis? 


our opinion 


cite 


stances. First, establishments 1 
eight workers or less can make increases | 
out approval. 

Mr. WALLING. With the exception that if 
one employer cperates a number of 
lishments, each of which employs eight 
fewer workers, approval would be required 








Mr. Davis. That’s correct. It’s the total 
number of employees that ccunts—not 
the number in each branch cf an 1 


lishment or business. But there are c 
tions under which an employer of more 
eight persons can make wage adjustments 
without Board approval. There are five prin- 
cipal conditions controlling such cases, at 
least one of which must be complied with 
It would be helpful if you would set forth 
those conditions, Mr. Walling. 

Mr. WALLING. An increase can 
without Board approval if it is « 
an existing wage agreement or e 
wage rate schedule and if it is thé 
individual promotion or reclassific 
is an individual merit increase 
tablshed rate ranges; or if it can be 
under the operation of an established plart 
of wage or salary increases based on length 
of service; or for increased productivity I 
a piece-work or incentive plan; or finally, if 
it results from the operation of an apprentice 
ocr trainee system. 

Mr. Davis. These exemptions are permitted 
in order to allow employers to continue the 
normal type of individual wage inc 
However, such increases cannot be used as & 
basis for increasing price ceilings 
where Board approval is required, 
ployer must state in his application whether 
or not he intends to apply to the Office of 
Price Administration for an adjust 
his maximum prices, or for an amendment 
to the regulations establishing those prices 

Mr. WALLING. I recall that it was clearly 
set forth in the Executive 
increases affecting price cel 
approved by the Director of EK 
zation 

Mr. Davis. It’s for that reas 
Board’s files must show whether or not thé 
employer intends to ask for price relief while 
the application for a wage change is being 
processed. The Office of Price Administration 
will, at the same time, « t 
vestigation. 

Mr. WALLING. This might be a good f 
us to go into the matter of penalties for vio- 
lation of the stabilization regul ns, Mr. 
Davis 
Mr. Davis. Yes; it is important for all em- 
ployers to know that if a violation has oc- 
curred the entire amount l 1} 
disregarded by all agencies of the Gover! 








reases. 





nent 
ment if 


order that wage 





mauc its own in- 


time for 


ment in determining costs or expenses of 
any employer for the purpose of any law or 
regulation, including the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, or xim um price 
regulation under th U. 
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Mr. Wa.itnc. I'd like to underline the fact 
that the amount you speak of, Mr. Davis, is 
not just the amount of the increase that was 
granted in violation but the whole amount 
ef the wage or salary paid or accrued. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; and that full amount will 
also be disregarded for the purpose of calcu- 
lating costs in tax returns for the purpose of 
determining the costs or expenses of any 
contract made by or on behalf of the United 
States. 

Mr. Waturnc. And there is a further pen- 
alty for willful violations. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Walling. In this case 
the violating individual or corporation is sub- 
ject to a fine of up to $1,000 or a year in jail, 
or both. However, we should point out that 
there may be, in the early transition period, 
inadvertent violations. 

Mr. Waturnc. You refer now to the Board’s 
General Order No. 11, which was for the 
purpose of preventing hardships which might 
result from innocent action on the part of 
employers. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; to protect those individuals, 
the Board voted unanimously to give such 
employers until December 1 to file for ap- 
proval of wage increases granted prior to 
November 8. I direct attention to the fact, 
however, that December 1 is only 314 business 
Gays from now. 

Mr. Wa.Luinc. As I understand the General 
Order, if an employer, through lack of knowl- 
edge of the Executive order of October 3, put 
into effect an increase in wages without the 
approval of the War Labor Board between 
that date and November 7, he can—between 
now and December 1—ask for approval of the 
increase. 

fr. Davis. He can, and if the Board decides 
that the increase was in accordance with its 
wage policy, it will give approval. Such ap- 
proval will be made retroactive to the date 
upon which the employer made the increase 
effective. 

Mr. WALLING. This procedure is not appli- 
cable to increases in salaries under $5,000, 
which are subject to the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion. Approval of the Board is necessary in 
connection with all saiary increases since 
October 27. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. WaLLInc. The Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion is receiving many inquiries Concerning 
the payment of bonuses, Mr. Davis. Now that 
the Christmas season is coming up, it might 
be well for us to discuss that subject. 

M1. Davis. A bonus, fee, gift, commission, or 
other form of compensation customarily paid 
employees can be continued in the future 
without approval by the Board, with 2 pro- 
vVisos. 

Mr. WALLING. What are those? 

Mr. Davis. If a bonus, say, is a fixed amount, 
the total amount paid during the current 
bonus year must not exceed the total paid 
an employee for like work during the pre- 
ceding bonus year. 

Mr. WaALLiInG. And what is the other re- 
quirement? 

Mr. Davis. If a bonus is computed on a 
percentage, incentive or similar basis, the 
rate and method of computation cannot be 
changed during the current bonus year un- 
less they yield no more than they did dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

Mr. Watuinc. Is it possible, under these 
conditions, for a worker to receive a greater 
amount this year than last? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; if the rate and method of 
computation are not changed in the current 


Mi 


WALLING. Do these provisos apply to 
wages only? 

Mr. Davis. No; the Board has issued 
amendments to General Orders Nos. 1 and 
6, which have the effect of applying these 
orders to salaries over which the Board has 
jurisdiction. Previously, they applied only 


to wage rates, 








Mr. Waturnc. I think we've covered the 
ground pretty thoroughly, Mr. Davis. But 
I would suggest, before we close, that the 
Offices of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions are ready at all times to 
answer any questions which may occur in 
connection with the stabilization program. 

Mr. Davis. And I should like to point out 
that we intend to give the public, em- 
ployers, and employees quick and fair ad- 
ministration of this law. 





Army Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an article 
by a young newspapernfan whom we all 
know and who is now a private in the 
Army. His name is Macon Reed, and in 
This Week magazine he writes an ex- 
tremely helpful and interesting story of 
his experiences in the Army. 


There being no objection, the article 
was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INSIDE, LOOKING OUT—-WHAT’S THE ARMY LIKE 
TO A BUCK PRIVATE?——-A CITIZEN-SOLDIER GIVES 
US THE LOW-DOWN 


(By Pvt. Macon Reed) 


Until a few months ago I was a newspaper- 
man in Washington. And I thought I knew 
all there was to know about the war. The 
day of Pearl Harbor I was in the White House 
Press Room, when most of the early news 
came. I covered the declarations of war, I 
watched political leaders, high Army and 
Navy officers come and go at the White House 
and the Capitol. 

On February 4 I joined the new Army of 
the United States as a private. It was then 
that I really began to learn something about 
the war. 

In those black days of winter defeat, Wash- 
ington lay in a miasma of anxiety and un- 
certainty. In contrast, I found the Army a 
bracing tonic, as invigorating as cold night 
air. The sense of youth and power in the 
Army, a feeling of swift growth and certainty, 
was electric. It was the most exhilarating 
thing in the world to swing out across a drill 
field in the easy march step of the American 
Army, feeling oneself part of a smooth-flow- 
ing, purposeful column of power. One had 
then a true perception of the irresistible force 
and purpose of America’s war drive. 

As a 3-week rookie, I yawned at some of 
the news which used to drive us to distrac- 
tion when I was working in Washington. In 
the Army the news came to my barracks by 
radio as we rolled cut for 5:30 reveille. If 
there was an Allied set-back anywhere, friend 
John Foreman, a grinning, devil-may-care 
telephone-pole man from Virginia, would 
say: “Just another place for us to take back.” 
Then, preoccupied with much more serious 
matters,,he careened through the barracks 
shouting, “What blankety-blank-blank stole 
my pillow case?” It was inspection day and 
a lost pillow case is serious 

We of the ranks were too busy even in the 
desperate days of last winter to worry. We 
were too conscious of the growing might of 
the thing we were creating. 
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Regardless of set-backs, the loss of strategic 
points, and vital lines, we know that the 
enemy will be defeated when he meets head- 
on the Army of the United States. The 
point or line of meeting is secondary. Sol- 
diers do not go about mouthing their phi- 
losophy of the war, but they live it as the 
grueling labo> of Army building and the com- 
pelling sense of the Army's invincibility 
crowds out of their minds the anxiety which 
must afflict all those who can only read of 
defeats abroad and do nothing about them. 

I have seen and felt the Army grow, like a 
young bull in springtime. I have seen stoop- 
ing, skinny, coughing weaklings transformed 
into men, red necked and tough, like my 
friend “Mangy” Mangione, whose delight was 
to slip a match under my shoe sole and light 
it. Five months ago he was a sickly shop 
clerk. Just the other day he was “shipped 
out” under secret orders to snake his field 
telephone wires up to heaven knows what 
battle front. 

The resolution that sends men forward un- 
der fire creates the songs and stories, but this 
Army is a school of skills. The new Army will 
conquer more by virtue of the unromantic 
kind of determination that drives men 
through the long and severe mental effort of 
mastering the difficult technical side of radio, 
gunnery, motor maintenance, and the like. 
My friend Vin Franz, ex-bank messenger, 
cried out in dismay, “I didn’t join the Army 
to go to school.” He had just been handed a 
heavy text on radio engineering with the 
command to learn it all, and quick. Univer- 
sity graduates sweated for months over that 
course. You can imagine how brutal it was 
for Franz, who never finished high school. 
Yet Franz is ready for the troop transport any 
day now, a highly skilled technician in mili- 
tary communications. This war will be won 
by a million unsung Franzes with the guts 
and brains to operate under fire the mar- 
velous engines of scientific battle. 

On any day of minor annoyances—say the 
supper stew was burned or the laundry late— 
a stranger present would expect momentary 
mutiny in Company B. He would be startled, 
if not shocked, by the utter freedom of speech 
practiced in this Army. The favorite targets 
of barracks abuse, in order, are the Army, of- 
ficers, tie company cook, the British, the 
Japs, ann Hitler, 

Yet if one knows the barracks psychology 
of reserving the most sulfurous epithets 
for friends and civility for enemies, one can 
translate the abuse as meaning that the boys 
will die for the honor of the Army, follow 
their officers anywhere, lend money to the 
cook, outdo themselves to vie with the Tom- 
mies in the display of valor, tangle gladiy 
with the Japs. and hang Hitler with gusto. 

It is hard for one 8 months in the Army to 
remember that there is intolerance and snob- 
bery in the world. When you eat, sleep, 
shower, march, swear, laugh, drink, and 
dodge details just 2 feet to the left of Joe 
Doaks for a couple of weeks, you cannot 
think of Joe as a Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
German, Italian, Swede, or anything cise. 
Joe is just Joe. 

With a few million fantastically diverse 
and incurably individualistic men gathered 
together under one roof, so to speak, respect 
for the wishes of one’s fellow man—which 
is to say democracy—is as sure as the victory 
of this Army. Where I am, free speech ard 
the equality and the dignity of man are no 
mere fine words of an oOutworn era; they are 
big, hard, comforting, rock mountains of 
fact. 

Soldiers don’t go around mouthing any 
philosophy of “freedom” or “democracy.” 
I’m sure I never heard either word issue from 
aman in uniform. Yet we live them and 
demonstrate them daily; we are preparing to 
fight for them and win for them. 

If any man has lost his faith, let him come 
and learn anew in the barracks of our United 
States Army. 
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Gasoline Rationing in Kansas 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal has been said on the floor of 
Congress and through the press and over 
the radio concerning the program of Na- 
tion-wide gasoline rationing. 

I represent a district where more gas- 
oline is being produced right now than 
can be consumed. As a matter of fact, a 
lot of it is going to waste—and yet we 
have been ordered to restrict the use of 
gasoline not only for ordinary uses but 
to such an extent that we cannot have 
nearly enough gasoline to carry on ordi- 
nary business, including farm opera- 
tions. This demand is made, it is said, 
in order to conserve rubber. In the 
Eastern States people are ordered to save 
their gasoline because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. I just do not believe 
those administering this order under- 
stand the practical side of the problem 
in the Middle West. 

Most of the gasoline used in our com- 
munity is by farmers who need it for 
their trucks and tractors and automo- 
biles in order to carry on their opera- 
tions. One arm of the Government says 
produce more and more food, and on the 
other hand says the farmer must cut 
down on his gasoline consumption, or if 
he does get more, he must go through 
endless red tape and comply with a lot 
of restrictions. 

Unfortunately, I think, men in high 
places in the Government have suggested 
those opposed to such restrictions or who 
wanted modifications are either ignorant 
or traitorous and impeding the war ef- 
fort. Icannot believe they meanit. The 
people in my part of the country who op- 
pose these orders are furnishing their 
full quota of men in the armed forces. 
Farm people who protest about the bu- 
reaucratic rules and regulations on this 
subject have boys in the armed service. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth of the matter is 
that the use of gasoline in my section 
has been reduced 30 percent in the last 
year. Our people are willing to cut out 
pleasure and unnecessary driving. They 
want to save their tires because they are 
hard to replace. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe a whole lot more could be ac- 
complished by appealing to the coopera- 
tion and patriotism of our people rather 
than to restrict them and require a lot 
of endless red tape. 

Mr. Speaker, I still believe we ought to 
extend the time for putting this program 
into effect for another 60 or 90 days at 
least, so the people may be better ad- 
vised and informed regarding the entire 
situation—and at the same time we could 
push along our synthetic rubber program 
that has been so long delayed. The 
American people are willing to go with 
less gas or without any gas at all and will 
give up their tires—if such a thing is 
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necessary and required to win this war— 
but it just does not make good sense 
especially to tell the producers and others 
engaged in business that contributes to 
the war effort of this country they must 
get along with one-third to one-fourth 
less gasoline, and at the same time tell 
the farmers and farm operators to pro- 
duce more food for our armed forces, as 
well as our allies. 





Lew Michner 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks and include 
therein a letter which I have written to 
Mr. William H. Davis, Chairman of the 
National War Labor Board. This letter 
is protesting against the proposed ap- 
pointment of one Lew Michner on the 
National War Labor Board Committee 
in southern California, on wage stabili- 
zation. 

This is the type of appointment that is 
destroying the confidence of our people 
in our Government. The great rank and 
file of our people in California have no 
confidence in the leadership of the 
C. I. O., and they are beginning to be- 
lieve, as they do in many other sections, 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
and the War Labor Board are entirely 
dominated by the C. I. O. The War 
Labor Board has not had the intestinal 
fortitude to enforce its decisions against 
the C. I. O., but with Montgomery Ward 
it was an entirely different situation. 

Has it come to a point where this Gov- 
ernment is either afraid of, or is being 
dominated by, the racketeering leaders 
of the C. I. O., to the extent that they 
now think that the C. I. O. racketeer 
leaders can do no wrong? 

They received their answer in Cali- 
fornia, and I want to say to some of these 
boards, just let them continue with 
their un-American activities and they 
certainly will get their answer in every 
State of the Union, and that is going 
to be the American answer. 

NOVEMEER 30, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Davis, 
Chairman, National War Labor Board, 
Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Davis: I have just learned that 

Mr. Lew Michner is being considered for ap- 


pointment as one of the War Labor Board 
Committee in southern California, on wage 
stabilization. I have had protests from citi- 


zens of California and am quoting from a 
letter saying that “This man was one of the 
instigators of the disgraceful and treasonable 
acts of that communistic-dominated group, 
the strike of the North American airplane 
workers, that necessitated the calling of 
United States troops to quell it. He was 
branded a Communist by his own organiza- 
tion. Frankly, it seems ill-advised for the 
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Government to appoint such a man on this 
committee and he should be barred.” 

I do thoroughly agree with the citizens of 
California in such statements as quoted 
above. Out of 130,000,000 people in this 
country, it does seem singular that a man 
of this type, with his background and repu- 
tation, should be picked for a position of this 
kind. This certainly will not inspire con- 
fidence in the War Labor Board by the people 
of southern California. As a matter of fact, 
it will have the direct opposite effect and 
will tend to destroy confidence in the War 
Labor Board. Therefore, I protest against 
his appointment, on behalf of the people of 
southern California. 

Sincerely yours, 
LELAND M. Forp. 


a 


Indians as Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD a news story appearing in yester- 
day’s issue of the Washington Star en- 
titled “Indian Called Best Soldier in the 
Army.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

INDIAN CALLED BEST SOLDIER IN THE ARMY 

(By Jack Durant) 

A UNITED STATES ARMY CampPp.—‘The Indian 
is the best damn soldier in the Army,” 
claimed Maj. Lee Gilstrap. 

Major Gilstrap knows Indians. He fought 
beside Indians in the World War, coached 
them in football at Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy during peace years, and is “Big Chief”’ to 
2,000 of them right now. 

Some of the officers at this post assert that 
Secretary of War Stimson, himself, would 
vote the same way. They recall that Mr. 
Stimson was driving through the camp when 





ex- 


his eye was caught by the grace and agility 
of an instructor in bayonet practice. 

“Stop the car,” ordered the Secretary. 
He watched in silence while the swift-moving 
bayonet flashed in the sun. “I want to meet 
that instructor,” he said. 

Secretary Stimson then complimented 
Sgt. Chauncey Matlock as “the finest in- 
structor in bayonet practice I have ever 


seen”—an accolade to a full-blooded Indian 
who was a star football player and English 
scholar at Oklahoma College. 
PREFER BLADE TO BULLET 
“The Indians love to use that bayo1 
said Major Gilstrap, “and that probably ex- 


plains why they are the best bayonet fight- 
ers Indeed, they like the shining Steel 
blade so well that it is a terrific job to make 
them remember that rifles carry bullets as 


well as bayonets. 

Major Gilstrap’s favorite example of over- 
use of the bayonet is that of an Indi: 
named Hopocantubbe who served under him 
in the World War. Hopocantubbe was t 
scouting in No Man’s Land when he flushed 
a big Prussian in a shell hole. Inst 
drilling him with a bullet, Hopocant 
chased the Prussian for 500 yard gh 
the middle of No Man’s Land and 
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dugout. No shots were fired even then, but 
only one came out, and it wasn’t the 
Prussian. 


Out of more than 2,000 Indians at this 
post, the records show that the only ones 
who have not risen above the rank of private 
are a few 28-day soldiers. A 28-day soldier 
is one who is good for 28 days and bad for 
the 3 days after payday. 

“The Indians make such fine soldiers,” says 
Major Gilstrap, “that they soon become non- 
commissioned or regular officers. We have 
Indian officers in all branches and they rank 
all the way up to lieutenant colonel.” 

The most famous Indian fighter of the war 
so far is Maj. Gen. Clarence L, Tinker, com- 
mander of the Hawaiian Army aviation 
forces, who was killed in the battle of Mid- 
way. 

EXCEL AS RIFLE SHOTS 

Indians may prefer to use the bayonet, 
but it is a fact also that they are the best 
rifle shots in their division. About half of 
them have an expert’s rating, and most of 
them are particularly adept at long-range 
rifle shooting. 

“At scouting and patrol work,’”’ Major Gil- 
strap adds, “the Indian stands out like a 
sore thumb. During recent combat maneu- 
vers one Indian, single-handed, captured a 
tank and its crew; another Indian came back 
with 87 ‘scalps,’ or identifying arm bands.” 

The sense perception of many Indians is so 
acute that they can spot a snake by sound 
or smell before they can see it. They have 
an uncanny faculty at weaseling over any 
kind of terrain at night, and there is a say- 
ing that “the only Indian who can’t find his 
way back to his own lines is a dead Indian.” 

Physically most Indians have the qualifica- 
tions for a perfect soldier. Their long, sleek 
muscles are built for endurance. Some In- 
dians at this post have been known to come 
in from a 25-mile hike and then walk 2 or 3 
miles to a United Service Organizations hut 
to a dance. 

Not only is the Indian well-nigh indefati- 
gable but he also has better muscular coordi- 
nation than any other race. 


INDIAN IS ENTHUSIASTIC FIGHTER 


“I coached athletics for 15 years and I never 
faw an Indian who lacked that rhythm, tim- 
ing, coordination that golfers like to call 
‘form,’” Major Gilstrap says. 

The real secret which makes the Indian 
such an outstanding soldier, in Major Gil- 
strap's view, is his enthusiasm for fighting. 
Sergeant Echohawk, for example, a 126-pound 
Pawnee, is a judo expert who, in a rough-and- 
tumble battle, could snap the back of an 
opponent twice his size. Sergeant Echohawk 
daily practices taking knives and clubs away 
from “enemies” with the same fervor that 
Hoppe practices billiard masses. 

This fighting spirit is attested by many 
semiapocryphal tales. One concerns a portly 
Indian who tried to join the Army, and, told 
by the recruiting officer he was too fat to 
qualify, tartly replied, “Don’t want to run. 
Want to fight.” 

] great classic on the Indian’s fighting 
attitude, however, was made 25 years ago by 
John Rat, a Cherokee. When he came home 
from France in the last war he was asked by 
his friends how he liked the Army. His an- 

r is still echoing in this war, “Too much 
alute, not enough shoot.” 

As a matter of fact, that Indian-talk busi- 


ne of “Me ketchum,” “Me strong, silent 
man,” is heard no more. Once there might 
have been Indians like the Cherokee soldier 
who saluted his colonel in the morning but 
refused to do so in the afternoon because, 

the Che! > put it: “Back where I live, 
speak to men in morning. No more that 
day.” 

FIFTY TRIBES REPRESENTED 

Some 50 different tribes are represented 
among the 2,000 Indians at this post. Many 
are college graduates, and the number who 





haven't at least a high-school education are 
few. 

As an example of the people who seem to 
persist in using “ugh” and one-syllable words 
on their first conversational approach to an 
Indian, they tell the story here of a femi- 
nine radio program arranger, who asked tho 
Indians to sing their native songs, and 
wanted informational background about their 
songs so she could introduce them intelli- 
gently to her listening audience. 

The task of informing the young lady. fell 
to the bayonet specialist, Sergeant Matlock, 
who, with his somber face and a couple of 
football scars on his skull, was convincing 
evidence to the young woman that she was 
talking to an Indian, and no fooling. Tim- 
idly she outlined with two-syllable words 
and sign language gestures that she’d like 
him to explain the background of his native 
songs. 

“Madam,” said Sergeant Matlock, in the 
mellifiuous Oklahoma tone that is a com- 
bination of soft southern and slow western 
drawl, “the easiest way for me to explain our 
Indian songs is to tell you they are similar 
to a series of progressions in Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales,” and he then proeeeded to 
quote examples from the prologue while the 
young lady’s chin dropped. 





The Rum Racket Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Walter Davenport, from Collier’s maga- 
zine of November 20, 1942. 

THe RuM RACKET RETURNS 
(By Walter Davenport) 

We didn’t recognize him at first, but it was 
Joe all right. Joe hadn’t been around since 
the eighteenth amendment was repealed. 
Back in the late twenties, Joe, succeeding a 
guy named Tony who was knocked off by 
Al Capone’s mob on the eve of his appear- 
ance before a Federal grand jury, used to 
sell us popskull Scotch, rye, bourbon, gin, 
and even champagne (swift cider). But with 
repeal, Joe went to work in a filling station 
upstate somewhere, and we hadn't seen him. 

It’s likely we wouldn't have seen him yet 
if we hadn’t dropped into a liquor store 
shopping for a couple of bottles of rye for 
the week end. When the clerk asked us 4 
bucks for stuff we’d been paying $2.35 for, 
we settled for one bottle and said something 
about what is the world coming to. The 
clerk explained something we should have 
known: that the new Federal revenue bill 
was hiking the tax on a gallon of liquor from 
$4 to $6, and that the chances were the tax 
would go higher. 

The clerk sold us one bottle, said he was 
sorry. The moment we were gone, he phoned 
Joe, and Joe came around an hour later 
offering us hooch at $2.50 a bottle—in case 
lots, if we wanted it. 

Joe is 15 years older than when we first 
knew him, many pounds heavier, and he has 
lost his hair. One of his sons is in the Navy. 
Another’s just been drafted. His daughter 
is married to a guy who has a $4,800 Govern- 
ment job. 

All told, Joe is feeling swell and patriotic 
and is glad to be back in the old bootleg 
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clothes. He is getting his clientele through 
clerks in legal liquor stores, who pass on to 
him the names of guys who can’t afford to 
buy regular stuff now that taxes are zoom- 
ing, and on which the Government can’t put 
a price ceiling because it won’t stop boost- 
ing the imposts. Joe slips the clerk a dollar 
or two for each name, If the clerk puts 
something very good in his way, Joe pays 
him accordingly—maybe five bucks. If the 
clerk is young enough, he figures that he’s 
going to be drafted. And, anyway, he tells 
himself, business is all shot. 

Among the first things we learned as the 
result of this reunion with Joe is that, 
country-wide, the legitimate sales of legal 
liquor are anywhere from 20 to 40 percent 
less than they were at this time last year. 
These are official figures, not Joe’s. 

But that’s how we got started. Forthwith, 
we consulted all the authorities—the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control people, the Alcohol Tax 
Unit of the Internal Revenue Office, State 
liquor dispensing boards, the prohibitionists, 
the legal distillers, and a few happy gents 
who have gone into the moonshine and wild- 
cat alcohol rackets unworried by priorities, 
price ceilings, and raw materials. 

The prohibitionists (who still think that 
what Herbert Hoover called a noble experi- 
ment never got a chance) are busily launching 
a second drive toward a second prohibition 
amendment and enactment law. They could 
say that it never had a chance, but they're 
cleverer today than they were then. Their 
first objective is to pass the Bilbo-Capper bill, 
which would make dry all areas “within a 
reasonable distance of military camps and in- 
dustrial war centers.” And if you don’t be- 
lieve that would prohibit the legal sale of 
liquor in almost all inhabited sections of our 
country, you're wrong. 

In Washington they'll assure you that if 
this bill reaches the Senate floor it will have 
an excellent chance of being passed. The 
campaign is on. Recently there was a check- 
up of the President's mail. Out of approxi- 
mately 2,500 letters received in 1 day, more 
than 600 demanded that he stop vice and the 
sale of liquor in the vicinity of Army camps. 

A recent Gallup poll has it that 36 out of 
every 100 polled would vote for national pro- 
hibition—and all the debauchery, crime, mob 
law, and murder which would follow in its 
wake. Mr. Edward Page Gaston, one of the 
hardest working prohibitionists, announces 
that his cause already has a hundred sup- 
porters in Congress. This is wonderful news 
for Joe the bootlegger and the mob from 
whom he buys his stuff, They’re working as 
fast as the prohibitionists. 

We find that already 3 gallons of liquor 
out of every 10 sold in this country pay no 
taxes—moonshine whiskey. We find that if 
our military minds and our war agencies were 
as ingenious in overcoming such obstacles 
as shortages and transportation as the moon- 
shiners and bootleggers are, we’d be further 
along toward the winning of this war. What 
with the growth of local option, more than 
23,000,000 people already live in territory 
where all liquor is illegal. 

The Government’s hunters of illicit stills 
have taken to air-hunting for their quarry. 
From airplanes they look for the give-away 
plumes of smoke in the hills. The moon- 
shiners’ answer was the groundhog still— 
buried tanks holding from 250 gallons to 
2,500, more skillfully camouflaged than the 
latest warplane hangars. The operators cook 
with electricity (where the Government, 
through the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, makes it cheap), or with charcoal which 
makes no smoke. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment’s flying revenuers are getting hard up 
for planes. 

A NEW THRILL 

The prohibitionists celebrate wildly with 
prune juice and liberty lovelies (orange juice 
and grape juice, half and half) every time 
another township is added to dry territory. 











But the Government’s investigators simply 
lose more sleep because drinkers don't stop 
drinking, and swilling hooch becomes a fine 
adventure for those who hitherto never 
touched the stuff. 

It is estimated that in dry Mississippi the 
per capita consumption of bootleg is the 
highest in the country. Capt. John T. Bur- 
kett, of the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treas- 
ury, says that “an ungodly amount” of the 
tax-free contraband stuff is quaffed in dry 
Oklahoma and dry Kansas. 

Once the wildcat distiller used sugar in 
vast quantities. As late as 1941, says the 
United States Treasury, 1,657,000 bags of 
sugar were consumed by seized stills. That 
means 2,850 tons used at the rate of three 
bags a minute, and that merely in the stills 
that were knocked off—much less than half. 
It’s not so easy to get sugar now, and yet the 
Government agents confess surprise at the 
amounts they find in the speakeasy supply 
depots. 

Not long ago, a soft-drinks manufacturer 
pleaded guilty to selling 20,000 bags of sugar 
to a moonshiner. Today the agents are in- 
vestigating certain candy manufacturers, 
bakers, and canners who, they claim, are 
making big profits selling part of their sugar 
rations to the hooch cookers. 

But the boys are discovering that sugar is 
not at allindispensable. Small operators are 
running off prunes, fruits, and potatoes with 
wonderful effect and success. The big fellows 
are turning to grains and corn meal. Bakers’ 
wheat sugar serves where the regular stuff is 
absent. Tupelo honey (glorified in Collier’s 
not long ago by Mr. Dudley V. Haddock) is the 
latest sugar substitute used by Florida’s boot- 
leggers. 

In Oklahoma the citizenry is turning to 
beekeeping in growing numbers. In West 
Virginia the mountain-dew boys are using 
corn sirup instead of sugar—corn sirup, 
canned malt, and molasses. Mr. Daniel Mc- 
Shane, an investigator for the Alcohol Tax 
Unit, thinks that sugar rationing may cur- 
tail the activities of some of the small oper- 
ators, but that it will have no noticeable effect 
on the big fellows. 

Sorghum sirup is also used to sweeten the 
pots of the ’shiners. In Georgia, says Mr. 
H. K. Heath, another investigator for the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, they cut the sugarcane raw, 
cook it down into sirup, and get along fine— 
much finer than the drinkers of their distilla- 
tion do. It’s pretty lethal, but the public will 
drink it. 

In the old days it took copper to make a 
still. Well, that’s all over, too. One of the 


old-timers informs us that nine-tenths of | 


the moonshiners in Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and the Ozark country never did believe in 
copper coils. It made the stuff taste bad, 
they said. Today they're stewing in old 
rusty zinc water tanks swiped from burned- 
out house kitchens. 

Iron water pipe laid through a creek and 
down over the hill, dripping into a wooden 
bucket, works magnificently. Mind you, 
we're not urging anybody to drink the fin- 
ished product. Old oil drums, garbage cans, 
galvanized washtubs are used to make what 
the lads call submarine stills. Worms are 
constructed from zinc and even lead pipe. 

Of course, the lack of sugar, the scarcity of 
metals, and the difficulties of transportation 
combine to boost the price of moonshine, 
popskull, rotgut, calamity juice, or whatever 
you want to call it. Before Pearl Harbor 
open-air booze could be bought for from $1.75 
to $2.50 a gallon. It is up to $4 now. 

North Carolina popskull is something like 
$5 a gallon wholesale today—five times what 
it was a couple of years ago. In Pennsyl- 
vania moonshine alcohol that cost $3 a gal- 
lon 6 months ago is $6 today. But who 
cares, so long as business is booming? You 
used to get white mule in Missouri for three 





and four dollars a gallon. The price has 
now doubled. And in Florida the stuff you 
bought last year for a dollar a gallon is now 
delivered in 5-gallon containers for $22.50. 
But it seems that they’ve got to have it. 


CEILING PRICES FOR BOOTLEGGERS 


While we're on the subject of prices, we 
might mention that the bootleggers of Okla- 
homa are having themselves a double 
dilemma. Besides risking the penalties of 
the State’s antiliquor laws, they find that 
they’re bumping into liquor price ceiling. 
The Office of Price Administration has finally 
put its foot down and insisted that they post 
ceiling prices in their “establishments,” and 
that they do not peddle their wares at prices 
higher than those prevailing in March— 
which reminds you of the income-tax people 
getting after Al Capone. 

The legal distilleries are being converted 
into producers of alcohol for munitions and 
synthetic rubber. The conversion is now 
about completed, and the legal manufacture 
of beverage spirits has ceased for the dura- 
tion. Of course, there are about 500,000,000 
gallons of legal stuff in warehouses, enough 
for normal demands for 3 or 4 years. But the 
price is soaring so fast that the mass purse 
is opening toward the relatively cheap bootleg 
market. 

Joe tells us that he and most of the other 
peddlers he knows are doing a whale of a 
business in industrial centers and with our 
armed forces, and that the great majority of 
the roadhouses, juke joints, and similar 
tomorrow-we-die dives sell nothing but 
wildcat stuff—in bottles bearing the labels of 
popular legal stuff, of course. 

In such parlors, the customers don’t seem 
to care much what the label says, what the 
bottle looks like, whether the stuff is poured 
out of bottle, jug, or demijohn. We reek with 
bad news, don’t we? 


CITY FOLK ARE PARTICULAR 


City folk are somewhat more particular. 
Perhaps they know they’re buying tiger juice 
but they like to be fooled a little. They 
prefer bottles with familiar labels. Of course, 
it is illegal to refill whisky bottles, but the 
bootleggers seem convinced that another lit- 
tle sin won't do them any harm. The Gov- 
ernment men say you’d be surprised to know 
how many of the better smelling night clubs 
and hotel bars serve moonshine. 

The customers seem to have some trouble 
surviving it, but they seldom put the blame 
on the proprietors or the guy behind the bar. 
They merely stagger off, saying regretfully 
that they guess the war has got on their 
nerves, that they just can’t take it any more. 

Joe’s clientele is almost entirely urban. He 
buys from jobbers or direct from the stills, 
and they put up as pretty a piece of goods as 
you'd like to see. From janitors and barkeeps 
and whom not, they buy sets of 24 bottles for 
$4 or, at the most, four-fifty. Counterfeit 
labels are easy to get. The Government men 
know of barkeeps whom they regretfully sus- 
pect of soaking revenue stamps off legal bot- 
tles, selling them to the gyps for 10 cents 
apiece. It’s the same old story, you see. 

Of course, in the old days you came to love 
the story that the stuff was “right off the 
boat.” You didn’t believe it, but it sounded 
nice. Very frequently the bootlegger had an 
English accent, real or assumed. He was a 
steward on a trans-Atlantic liner. You Know. 
Well, there aren't any such boats today, and it 
would be silly for anyone to try to work that 
gag. The most successful tale these days is 
that the salesman is a discharged employee 
of a liquor store who managed to bring out 
with him several cases of swell stuff which he 
will be very glad to sell at wholesale. 

When taxes are increased on most com- 
modities, the consumer either pays the new 
price or he goes without. With whisky, it’s 
different. It’s easy to make whisky—such 
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as it is—and there is the old psychology in the 
bootlegger’s favor. 

The average citizen might turn in the guy 
who offers black-market sugar, but he takes 
an unholy joy in knowing the bootlegger, 
in being in his confidence, protecting him, 
and importantly recommending him to 
others. Psychologists have written reams 
on the subject, so we shan’t expand upon 
that here. A citizen who will turn in a man 
whom he suspects of being a fifth columnist 
or a spy becomes a hero in his neighborhood 
even if the fellow happens to be nothing 
more important than a loud-mouthed crack- 
pot. But he who squeals on a bootlegger is 
generaily regarded as a rat. 

Taxes account for more than 60 percent 
of the price of legal liquor, for 50 percent 
of the cost of cigarettes, more than 25 per- 
cent of the cost of beer. Gasoline prices are 
40 percent taxes. But it’s too hard to manu- 
facture salable cigarettes and beer, and you 
just can’t produce moonshine gas. Whisky’s 
a push-over. The moonshiner starts business 
with an advantage over his legal competitor 
of at least $1.25 a quart—and nobody knows 
how much more it will be when Congress 
gets through. In addition, the legal distiller 
has to pay license fees, income taxes, profits 
taxes, social-security levies, workmen’s cOm- 
pensation taxes, and heaven knows what 
else. 

The bootlegger can buy a gailon of 190- 
proof alcohol costing about 40 cents. With 
this, he can turn out from two and a half 
to three gallons of hooch, 70-proof. The 
Government knows al! the details, the Alcohol 
Tax Unit having 1,300 agents roaming the 
land, and more of the States have quite 
a crew of theirown. But it would take 13,000 
Government agents to keep up with the 
racket as it is growing today. Just for fun, 
let’s look at a few samples of the State 
agents’ activities. 

Fifty field men in Georgia knocked off 2,202 
stills last year. They confiscated or de- 
stroyed $560,000 worth of moonshine equip- 
ment. They investigated 19,813 complaints, 
arrested 4,435 operators, some of whom went 
to jail for brief terms. Georgia tops the list. 

Next comes Alabama, where the State in- 
vestigators found 1,247 cookers and 484,403 
gallons of mash. This success was realized 
because Alabama mash has one of the world’s 
most evil odors. The officers just followed 
their noses. 

As you come north the arrests are fewer, 
although the customers are more numerous. 
In Philadelphia, 966 bcotleggers (not dis- 
tillers) were arrested last year, and yet no One 
tries to tell you seriously that that has had 
any effect on the amount of “rattlesnake” be- 
ing sold and consumed in that city. We ob- 
serve, however, that the 1941 haui was a third 
greater than 1940’s. The Pennsylvania Al- 
coholic Beverage Study Committee, a body of 
serious persons to whom exaggeration is 
abhorrent, estimates that bootleggers pur- 
veyed at least 10 percent of all liquor sold in 
their State last year. The Government men 
think the figure much higher. 

We're jumping about a bit, but you’ve got 
to realize that this moonshine war boom 
is pretty new. The Government men 
much too busy and many too few to have 
gathered comprehensive tables. But they got 
interesting reports from State officials. For 
example, Mr. Carl G. Bachman of the West 
Virginia Liquor Commission tells them that, 
“They make moonshine here for about 25 
cents a gallon, sell it in case lots of three 
gallons—the retail price varying according to 
the customer’s purse and thirst. Anyway, 
this State’s sales of lega] liquor fell 10 percent 
in 1940 and have been falling steadily ever 
since.” 
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The Government is not so much concerned 
with the Ozark type of moonshi it 
with the city industry—the big fell who 
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supply Joe and his like. The big-time ’shin- 
ers frequently take refuge behind legitimate 
business fronts and are hard to dislodge. 
Recently the agents knocked off a huge still 
near the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It occupied a 
building ostensibly housing a masons’ sup- 
plies business. A raid on a commission mer- 
chant’s place, 4 blocks from the New York 
Federal Building, uncovered a very expensive 
still which had a daily output of 1,250 gallons 
of illegal whisky 

In the New York City garment manufac- 
turing centers, behind a brave sign advertis- 
ing transportation, storage, and warehousing, 
they found a 1,000-gallon still working 24 
hours a day. They found, too, five 10,000- 
gallon vats, four of them filled with mash 
which didn’t smell nearly as bad as Alabama’s. 
And now they're discovering elegant stills on 
dairy farms, in construction camps, in olive 
oil wholesale houses and, of all places, on 
mink farms. 

Among the worst aspects of moonshining 
and bootlegging is the inevitable corruption 
of public officials. If you're a survivor of the 
eighteenth amendment era, you will probably 
remember that mayors, chiefs of police, and 
even Congressmen were stowed away in Fed- 
eral and State prisons for bootlegging and 
bribery. Well, that sort of thing is with us 
again. 

PROHIBITION BRINGS CORRUPTION 


A Federal grand jury has recently indicted 
20 agents of the Alcohol Tax Unit for accept- 
ing bribes from syndicates which were hoping 
to defraud the Government of $5,000,000 in 
alcobol taxes. Perhaps you missed that in 
all the clamor of war’s cockeyed headlines. 
These inspectors were on the pay rolls of 
14 manufacturers of “tonics and lotions.” 
We don’t know just to what extent bribery 
has slowed down the feet of State officials, 
though we're assured that “itis plenty.” But 
such demoralization of public officials is in- 
evitable in all prohibition drives. 

Take a look at the record. It starts away 
back in 1794 when the Government's efforts 
to levy a tax of one thin dime on a gallon of 
whisky brought on the celebrated Whisky Re- 
bellion. It was then that the moonshiners 
went right on shining while their customers 
fought the revenuers. 

To the casual drinker the detection of bogus 
bottled stuff is difficult—before a sample 
drink. But look at the stamp on the bottle 
anyway. If the stamp has the words “one- 
fifth gallon” printed thereon or “four-fifths 
quart,” be suspicious. The stuff may be okay, 
but the Government has printed no such 
stamps for several years. Or shake a partly 
filled bottle. If a colorful foam lasting for 
several seconds results, it may be genuine 
liquor. But even so, you can’t be sure. The 
maker may have added a measure of bead oil. 

The agents have no infallible rule to offer 
you except to lay off the stuff entirely, and 
the chances are overwhelming that you're not 
going to do that. Ask any hooch peddler. 
Primarily all we're concerned with here is that 
t is fourishing once more, and that 
if Congre nks it is going to get a billion 
dollars in revenue next year from the sale of 
legal liquor—well, it’s wrong again. 
that colorful section of New 

rk City, and on New York’s lower east side, 
unybody with as little as $75 to invest may 

rt a modest still and do pretty well. The 
ment from sugar, salt, and 

ell us that these commodities 

ken therefrom in pushcarts, 

and on the buyer’s shoulder. 

74 uable moonshine materials. 
And, inci y., you'll rejoice to know that 
urea is what it sounds like—a very soluble 
crystalline substance derived from the urine 
of mammals Here’s looking at you, my 
friend! 
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shops of prohibition days. They make noble 
whizz-bang stuff, sold in so-called quarter 
joints at 25 cents a pint or 10 cents a drink— 
third-rail entertainment. 

Now don’t take these tidings too lightly. 
And don’t foster the idea that we're just a 
nasty wet, carrying the banner of the dis- 
tiller, eager to accomplish the moral degrada- 
tion of the young of America. 

We're deploring, not gloating. We're tre- 
mendously impressed by what Mr. 8S. S. 
Alexander, United States district attorney 
in Topeka, Kans., has discovered. In that 
politically dry State—really the birthplace of 
American prohibition—Mr. Alexander discov- 
ered “the biggest and best organized bootleg 
operation ever known in the Middle West.” 
Its activities spread into 8 States—Kansas, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska, Texas, 
Missouri, and Illinois. It produced 159 de- 
fendants; it operated a hundred trucks; it 
has been wounded but not killed. 

The Government men estimate that for 
every legal distillery there are at least 100 
illicit stills. The Federal agents are grabbing 
moonshiners at the rate of a thousand a 
month, and still the bootleg “racket” grows. 
The Federal people tell us that they estimate 
last year’s moonshine at 18,000,000 gallons. 
Legally made, this would have fetched the 
Government $72,000,000 in taxes. Let’s see. 
That would have built 10 destroyers for our 
Navy, or it would pay for some 300 bombers. 

We shall close this graceless tale with some- 
thing we’re sure you don’t know: Bootleg 
syndicates in New York, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois are exporting moonshine into Canada. 
This is rather a reversal of what went on 
during prohibition, at which time Canada 
came to our rescue with cut stuff in lovely 
bottles. 

But, then, one good turn deserves another, 
doesn’t it? 


Small Business and Governmental 
Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very im- 
portant letter. It is a letter which I 
trust the Government bureaus having 
to do with the rationing of gasoline and 
tires, especially O. P. A. and O. D. T,, 
will read. The letter is written by the 
president of the Merchants Co., of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., to his salesmen. 

The special point about the letter is 
that it sets out fully the difficulties which 
the small merchants and the wholesale 
merchants of the agricultural States will 
confront when the new rationing regula- 
tions are put into effect. In other words, 
the regulations may not operate as a 
hardship in the East, where the popula- 
tion is dense, but they will not meet with 
requirements of the agricultural sections, 
where populations are sparse and scat- 
tered over wide territory. 

The letter, which contains a full dis- 
cussion of this important question, is 
headed “Red letter week, beginning No- 
vember 23, ending November 28, 1942.” 
It is signed by the Honorable D. P. Cam- 
eron on behalf of the Merchants Co, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RED LETTER WEEK BEGINNING NOVEMBER 23, 
ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1942 


THE MERCHANTS Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., November 21, 1942, 
SALESMEN. 

GENTLEMEN: You and I have devoted the 
major portion of our lives toward furthering 
the interest of the small independent mer- 
chant and the preserving of the rural com- 
munities of which he is the backbone. They 
contribute by far the larger part of the pop- 
ulation of our State and the major part of the 
activities of our State. 

The State of Mississippi derives a tremend- 
ous amount of revenue from these merchants 
in order to carry on governmental activities, 
the county in which they live does the same. 
The agricultural interest which they “daddy” 
and foster makes a big contribution to the 
State in the way of producing products so 
vitally needed. They keep the civic life and 
morals of the community on a high plane. 
They are the largest supporters of the church 
and its activities. They produce the highest 
type of American citizenship. 

We are at war. There are many agencies 
being set up in Washington with the view of 
conserving the resources of this country in 
order that we might win the war. These 
agencies almost have dictatorial powers. We 
refer to the War Production Board, Office of 
Price Administration, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, etc. The men that are appointed 
to head these agencies and promulgate rules 
and regulations are invariably from the in- 
dustrial east. They are men whose lives and 
work have not placed them in position to 
understand the problems of the entire Na- 
tion. It is natural that their rulings and 
regulations will be given in keeping with 
their training and knowledge and their local 
environment. They are men who were for- 
merly connected with big industries, includ- 
ing chain-store merchandising, etc. 

These agencies are putting out press re- 
ports daily that many little businesses are 
going to have to fold up, that there is no 
place in the picture for them. Their regula- 
tions and rulings bear out their views, be- 
cause they make it impossible for them to 
exist. If this comes about, 95 percent or 
more of the businesses in Mississippi are 
through, because the fact remains that Mis- 
sissippi has no big centers or big businesses 
in the sense of the terms they know. But 
Mississippi is one of the biggest agricultural 
States and food-producing States in the 
Union. If the little businesses fold up, this 
activity will become very demoralized at a 
time when it is needed the most. Their rul- 
ings and regulations place a tremendous dis- 
advantage on the little man and works in 
favor of the big man, be he merchant, manu- 
facturer, railroad, or what not. A cloSe study 
will bear these facts out. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of Price Administration, for in- 
stance, issues new price regulations daily. 
These price reguiations work very much in 
the interest of the big chain operators. The 
Office of Price Administration was created to 
stabilize prices and prohibit inflation, which 
was well and good; everybody was in favor of 
it. But some of their rulings are making it 
impossible for your house to exist and still 
service the independent little merchant. 
When this injustice was pointed out to an 
attorney in an Office of Price Administration 
office and he was questioned as to the fair- 
ness of it, his attention was called to the pur- 
pose of the act, and he stated most emphati- 
cally that it had a twofold purpose; second 
purpose was to eliminate the middleman. 
Said the retail merchant should obtain his 
supplies direct from the producer. I would 
like to ask youa question. How could a retail 
merchant obtain five cases of corn from a 








packer in Illinois? How could he obtain five 
sacks of potatoes from a grower in Colorado? 
How would he obtain a couple of boxes of 
oranges from a grower in California? And, if 
he could obtain therr in these quantities at 
carload prices, he would have to pay freight 
from these points to his place of business; 
therefore what would his cost be? His de- 
mand would not be for larger quantities, but 
his competitor, the chain store, through its 
parent organization, can buy these items in 
carload lots, bring to some point of distribu- 
tion, and obtain the carload rate. What does 
it mean? It means the little independent 
merchant has lost his source of supply. It 
means that farmers of America will have but 
one outlet to which to sell, namely, the big 
chain operators. What will it do? 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


Gas and tire regulations: Under the in- 
terpretation of the act, it is impossible for 
salesmen to contact the independent out- 
lets. This is going to work a furtber hard- 
ship on the rural independent merchants. 
Supplies are scarce, lots of substitutions have 
to be made in the food line. How can the 
merchant know what he can obtain and what 
substitutes he can get unless this contact is 
maintained? If he cannot get it, his com- 
munity is going to become demoralized and 
dry up. This not only applies to food, this 
applies to his contact with dry-goods houses, 
hardware houses, etc. This will create a 
monopoly for the chain operators, the chain 
stores that deal in hardware (and the mail- 
order houses) whether he be hardware mer- 
chant, grocery merchant, or dry-goods mer- 
chant, because their contacts will send them 
their goods and tell them what prices to 
place on them, full instructions of what to 
do with them, etc. The independent mer- 
chant and independent middleman do not 
play the game this way. They do not think 
it is a good American way, but unless the 
independent merchant in the country in 
behalf of his agricultural customers pro- 
tests and protests to his Representatives— 
Congressmen and Senators—in Washington, 
it is going to be too late. 

This is an unselfish thought. We can 
sell every dollar's worth of goods we can get 
without salesmen, we can utilize our sales- 
men in other places, but what can the rural 
merchants in communities like Leakesville 
and Clara do unless they have a salesmen to 
post them and keep them advised? Nothing 
but dry up. 

This problem might be alright for the in- 
dustrial East, where there continuous 
cities and continuous sources of supply, but 
it will not work in rural sections like Mis- 
sissippi without we deteriorate 25 years. 
Mississippi must wake up and fight for our 
own rights if we expect to exist. It is up 
to all—including the country merchants, 

Yours truly, 


are 


THE MERCHANTS Co., 
D. P. CAMERON. 





Results of the Recent Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, there 
have been printed many analyses of the 
factors contributing to the results of the 
recent election. Mr. Walter E. Helmke, 
chairman of the Republican Committee 
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of Allen County, Ind., has submitted a 
review setting forth aspects not here- 
tofore discussed, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have his statement printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp so that it 
may be available to those making a study 
of current political trends. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


The results of the recent election should 
bring to the attention of all of us the obli- 
gations imposed by the impressive victory for 
the two-party system and representative gov- 
ernment. 

Hereafter our party has the responsibility 
of marshaling ideas first, and then seeking 
delegates whose earnestness and honesty will 
assure that they can and will serve effectively 
as the expression of such ideas, and one of 
the ideas which the people of the country 
collectively expressed through their votes on 
November 3 was this: 

1. No one man, no one interest 
tion, no one race, creed, color, or 
can ever sanely be permitted to 
party which hopes to survive. 

2. No one man, idea, viewpoint, or nation 
can ever sanely be. permitted to run, or aspire 
to run, the entire world. 

The Republican Party must champion the 
common-sense fact which now clearly ani- 
mates a majority of the people of this coun- 
try—the fact that we may profitably follow 
the example of every other great country in 
the world in fighting to save what it loves and 
prizes most dearly. 

The voters in general have not only served 
notice of their insistence upon a more vigor- 
ous ~nd efficient prosecution of the war effort; 
they have signified their determination to 
return to the house of their fathers and to 
resist the submergence of American sover- 
eignty and identity in any global superstate, 
Americans in 1920 rejected that whole dream- 
world notion. Americans in 1942 have signi- 
fied that they have not changed their minds 
on that score. The Republican Party must 
once more serve as the instrumentality for 
registering majority sentiment, for restoring 
and preserving a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent Republic. 

The Republican Party, normally construc- 
tive, aggressive, and intelligently articulate, is 
once more hitting its stride. 

As long ago as 1938, Republican rank-and- 
filers, representative of all walks of life and 
every section of the country, began to labor 
for a sane and vigorous reaffirmation of fun- 
damental party doctrine. 

For months on end these men and women, 
comprising a national Republican committee 
on program, under the chairmanship of the 
late Dr. Glenn Frank, made a serious and in- 
tensive study of the whole broad range of 
political, social, and economic problems con- 
fronting the Nation. 


no one sec- 
complexion 
dominate a 


At the conclusion of numerous regional 
and national deliberations, this committee 
reported back to the Republican National 


Committee, by which the program 
been created and commissioned. It returned 
a@ comprehensive cross-section reflection of 
rank-and-file Republican conviction dealing 
with all the major problems, foreign and do- 
mestic, then engaging the attention of the 
American people. 

In the field of foreign policy, this report 
could not justly be described as “isolationist.” 
But it was essentially nationalist and “non- 
interventionist.” It emphatically stated a 
thesis for attempting by all honorable means 
to avoid this country’s involvement in for- 
eign war; and it sounded warnings against 
the perilous potentialities in certain New 
Deal trends in foreign policy. 

To a very large extent, the broad outlines 
of this program committee’s recommendation 
were given expression in the platform adopted 


group had 
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at Philadelphia in 1940—a pla which 
pledged whatever candidates might be nomi- 
nated to the faithful fulfilment of the 
party’s commitments. There is no need to 
dwell upon the manner in which the obvious 
intention of the Republican rank-and-file, 
the 1940 resolutions committee, and a great 
majority of the 1940 convention delegates, 
has been short-circuited and nullified. 

Yet it appears worthy of some note that 
this state of affairs for a long time had the 
effect of gravely menacing two-party gov- 
ernment; of accordingly surfacing the high- 
way toward dictatorship; and of substantially 
disenfranchising an enormous section of our 
people. 

Naturally, this has contributed to a most 
regrettable development of a widespread sense 
of futility. Large numbers of our people, 
have lapsed into a stunned “What's the use?” 
attitude. Time after time, they have exer- 
cised the constitutional prerogative of peti- 
tion, have written and telegraphed their 
Congress in protest against measure after 
measure, starting with the court-packing pro- 
posal, and continuing down through em- 
bargo-repeal, lease-lend, etc., only to find that 
their petitions and protests were without 
avail. 

Here and there, in this or that locality or 
region, they found an occasional champion 
in the press. Newspapers like the Chicago 
Tribune, the Washington Times-Herald, the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, and the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, kept everlastingly fighting for fun- 
damental principle, as opposed to syntheti- 
cally puffed-up personalities and truth-con- 
cealing catch-phrases. 

Thus, in spite of attempts to snuff out 
the torch of two-party freedom and honest 
contact of opposed philosophies of govern- 
ment, that torch threw out sparks engender- 
ing the spirit of militant fight against a high- 
handed disdain for public opinion. This 
spirit, fortunately, has spread throughout the 
country. But it took some tough and un- 
flinching shovelers of patriotic fuel to keep 
the blaze going—especially since every imag- 
inable pressure, political, social, and economic, 
was brought to bear in an attempt to extin- 
guish it. 

On November 3, 1942, that flame burst into 
a Nation-wide fire, which brightened the 
political skies with a new hope. 

That hope arose from a reassurance to the 
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voters that something still can be done in 
this country through the medium of party 
leadership in the several communities of the 


several States. 

A quick analysis of the Nation-wide results, 
on the basis of incomplete but fairly cc 
sive returns, indicates that after the first of 
the year 22 States will have Republican Gov- 
ernors, one will have a Progressive Governor, 
and 25 will have Democrats in the 
torial chair. 
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Of the 25 Democratic chief executive 16 
will be in the solid South or border State 
leaving 9 Democrats -ag ist 22 Republicans 
in northern governorsh 


ips 
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This means that abt 75,000,000 persons 
will be found residing, after next January, in 
States having Republican Governors; me 
52,000,000 in States with Democratic Gover- 
nors; and 3,000,000 in the one State 


sin) whose Governor will be a Progressiv 

Of the 52,000,000 under Democratic Gover- 
about 44500.000 will live 
South or border States, leaving but 7,500,000 
Northerners under Democratic 

In 16 States (New York 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illin 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Califor V 
Connecticut, Colorad Vermont, and 
Delaware) which have eiected Republ 
Governors or Secretaries of State, we find a 
total population amounting to more than 50 
percent of the popul 


try. If we exclude tl border 
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States, we find that these 16 States represent 
69.6 percent of the population. 

In 1940, these 16 States showed a New Deal 
majority of 1,275,965. In the elections of 
November 3, 1942, the same States showed an 
aggregate Republican majority of about two- 
and one-half million, as indicated by incom- 
plete returns. A higher majority is expected 
when final tallies are made of the complete 
returns. 

Here in Indiana, in 1940, the combined vote 
of all Republican congressional candidates 
was 896,841, or 50.9 percent; while that of the 
Democrats was 864,576, or 49.1 per cent. But 
in 1942, the total Republican congressional 
vote was 711,866, or 55.6 percent; while the 
total Democratic congressional vote was only 
567,848, or 444 percent. The Republican 
congressional majority in Indiana in 1942 was 
better than 144,000, 

This year, Republican candidates carried 
9 of 11 Indiana congressional districts, their 
percentages ranging from 54 to 61 percent. 

This all indicates that the two-party sys- 
tem, which for a time had appeared to be 
destined for a nose-dive, has now pulled up 
for a new lease on life. 

The results of the recent balloting un- 
doubtedly have gone far to banish a former 
sense of “What's the use?” futility and 
near despair. Those results should have also 
the effect of making the public appreciate 
that just as State-wide majorities were pro- 
duced by public approval of the stands taken 
to pledge-fulfilling Congressmen, so may 
these State-wide majorities be extended into 
regional and national successes. 

Newly encouraged by the 1942 election re- 
sults, previously hopeless voters may be ex- 
pected to make, in 1944, an even more em- 
phatic expression. Those who, prior to No- 
vember 3, 1942, had been cowed, timid, and 
hopeless, have now seen the ability of mili- 
tant political activity to achieve decisive re- 
sults. 

But these developments cannot be ex- 
pected to “just happen.” They must be sen- 
sibly cultivated by faithful persistence in 
those directions which the mass majority 
has indicated its eagerness to follow. 

Steps should be taken by Republicans 
now—immediately—to insure that the “grass 
roots” are suitably cared for. There should 
be thoughtful study and advance preparation 
relative to the choice of delegates to State and 
national conventions in 1944. In Republican 
opposition to rubber-stamp procedure on the 
part of New Dealers, Republicans should be 
guilty of no such procedure on their own 
account 

Moreover, it should be said—and with con- 
Fiderable emphasis—that there should be no 
disposition to minimize labor's participation 
in party affairs. The 1942 results in indus- 
trial centers clearly indicate that those com- 
prising what is described as labor are today 
what they have always been—Americans. As 

they belong in the Republican Party, 
nd they should be made to feel more than 
weicome 

The people have given a very impressive 
ence that they are fed up with rubber 
amping—in and out of Congress. They 
want no rubber-stamp conventions. They 
want no situations wherein delegations not 
responsible to the people can vote away the 
people’s interests, and by reason of the dele- 
‘ n's own gullibility, or worse, contribute 





elections certain to prove scornful of the 

‘s deepest convictions. 
ricans are thinking clearly and seri- 
hey are showing now a determina- 
tion to act It is the most solemn obligation 
of the Rept can Party to provide Ameri- 
cans ith chance to avail themselves of 
that party as a channel to make their action 
both orderly and effective If that obligation 
is not scrupulously discharged, and if the 
Republican Party does not immediately guar- 
antee to the people that it will serve as a 
taedium for the performance of what the 


people quite evidently desire, then it may ke 
certain that some other agency will present 
itself. Parties die when they do not rise to 
the occasion. 

In these days when in other lands the gos- 
pel of the superman has been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting, responsible 
leaders of the Republican Purty, in precinct, 
township, county, city, district, and State 
had better be asserting themselves. 





Unsound Financial Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
present financial situation of our Gov- 
ernment, now approximately $100,000,- 
000,000 in debt, a public debt that is in- 
creasing daily with the greatest acceler- 
ation known in history, debt that is piling 
up an unbearable interest burden on the 
taxpayers of this country and creating a 
financial condition that is destroying 
private enterprise and consuming the 
substance of our citizens, 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we are 
faced with this condition, the Congress 
is being pressed to destroy the only re- 
deemable money we have and pile up 
more debt and greatly increase our un- 
bearable interest load by retiring two 
billion dollars of interest-free money we 
now have in circulation, and borrow at 
interest its equivalent in bank money— 
Federal Reserve notes—to replace this 
currency now outstanding as proposed 
in a circular letter that has just been 
received by the Members of Congress 
from the Economists’ National Commit- 
tee for Monetary Policy, a letter that is 
signed by a number of leading educa- 
tionists in this country—this communi- 
cation is inserted herewith, with the 
names of the signees attached for the 
information of the Members of the 
House: 

Firty-FourR MEMBERS URCE AMENDMENT OF 
THAT PROVISION IN THE GREEN BILL, S. 2769, 
WHICH WoULD CONVERT SILVER CERTIFICATES 
INTO AN IRREDEEMABLE PAPER MONEY 

ECONOMISTS’ NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON MONETARY POLICY, 
New York City, November 25, 1942. 

The Green bill, S. 2768, now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, carries a provision which would con- 
vert silver certificates into an irredeemable 
pape r money. 

We approve the passage of a measure which 
will place the Treasury's hoard of silver at 
the disposal of industry—war industries 
first, civilian industries second—for con- 
sumptive as well as nonconsumptive uses, 
reserving what is necessary to meet the Na- 
tion’s demands for fractional silver coin and 
silver dollars. But, as the silver behind sil- 
ver certificates is withdrawn, a corresponding 
amount of these certificates should be retired. 

The Green bill provides that the silver held 
against silver certificates may be loaned by 
the Government for nonconsumptive pur- 
poses—for example, as bus bars in electric 
plants—and that, while employed in this 
manner, it may at the same time serve as 
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security for the silver certificates outstanding 
or to be issued. 

Under these conditions, the silver certifi- 
cates would become irredeemable in silver. 
They would be a Government certification of 
what is in fact not true. Provision might 
just as well be made for the issuance of 
silver certificates against silver held in our 
mines or in any other inaccessible place. 

Federal Reserve notes in one- and two-dol- 
lar denominations can be issued to meet any 
demand of the public for paper money of 
small denomination as silver certificates are 
retired. These notes would have the ad- 
vantage of being anchored to gold and of 
being maintained on a parity with it by a sys- 
tem of redeemability, though indirect, which 
operates through a reserve of gold certificates 
held by the Federal Reserve banks and which 
are redeemable by these banks in gold for 
the purpose of exportation. Silver certifi- 
cates under the Green plan would not be 
convertible, directly or indirectly, either into 
our overvalued silver or into gold. 

No responsible government, not bankrupt, 
would issue to the people a paper money 
carrying a promise to deliver upon demand 
what the government cannot deliver and does 
not intend to deliver. Consequently, this 
provision of the Green bill should be revised. 

Eugene E. Agger, Rutgers University; 
Charles C. Arbuthnot, Western Re- 
serve University; Leonard P. Ayres, 
Cleveland Trust Co.; Don C. Bar- 
rett, Haverford College; James 
Washington Bell, Northwestern 
University; Ernest L. Bogart, New 
York University; Frederick A. 
Bradford, Lehigh University; J. 
Ray Cable, Washington Univer- 
sity; Wilbur P. Calhoun, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Edward H. Col- 
lins, New York Herald Tribune; 
Garfield V. Cox, University of Chi- 
cago; William W. Cumberland, 
Wellington & Co., New York; 
Charles A. Dice, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; D. W. Ellsworth, E. W. Axe 
& Co., Inc., Tarrytown, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam D. Ennis, Stevens Institute of 
Technology; Fred R. Fairchild, 
Yale University; Clyde Olin Fisher, 
Wesleyan University; J. Anderson 
Fitzgerald, University of Texas; 
Herbert F. Fraser, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Roy L. Garis, Vanderbilt 
University; Harry D. Gideonse, 
Brooklyn College; Lewis H. Haney, 
New York University; Hudson B. 
Hastings, Yale University; William 
F. Hauhart, Southern Methodist 
University; Frederick C. Hicks, 
University of Cincinnati; John 
Thom Holdsworth, University of 
Miami; Edwin W. Kemmerer, 
Princeton University; William H. 
Kiekhofer, University of Wiscon- 
sin; David Kinley, University of 
Illinois; William H. Kniffin, Bank 
of Rockville Centre Trust Co., 
L. I.; Frederick E, Lee, University 
of Illinois; J. L. Leonard, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; 
James D. Magee, New York Uni- 
versity; A. Wilfred May, New York 
City; Mark C. Mills, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Melchior Palyi, University 
of Wisconsin; Ernest Minor Pat- 
terson, University of Pennsylvania; 
Clyde W. Phelps, University of 
Chattanooga; Chester A. Phillips, 
State University of Iowa; Charles 
L. Prather, Syracuse University; 
Leland Rex Robinson, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York; R. G. Rodkey, 
University of Michigan; Olin 
Glenn Saxon, Yale University; 
Joseph A. Schumpeter, Howard 
University; Walter E. Spahr, New 
York University; William H. 
Steiner, Brooklyn College; Charles 
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S. Tippetts, Mercersburg Acad- 
emy; James B. Trant, Louisiana 
State University; Leonard L. Wat- 
kins, University of Michigan; Rus- 
sell Weisman, Western Reserve 
University; Nathaniel R. Whitney, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; 
Edward Wiest, University of Ken- 
tucky; Max Winkler, College of the 
City of New York; and Ivan 
Wright, Brooklyn College. 


Mr. Speaker, judging by the long sus- 
tained effort of this committee to destroy 
silver money and secure the repeal of all 
silver legislation by flooding the Members 
of Congress with a series of misleading 
letters and publications, it is apparent 
that there is a determined and well- 
financed campaign to attain their objec- 
tive by the repeal of silver legislation 
under any circumstance and at any cost 
to the American people, a campaign, I 
submit that should be made the subject 
of congressional investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us examine this plan, 
recommended by this committee, and see 
what it would do and what its cost would 
be to the American people. The Gov- 
ernment now has over $2,000,000,000 in 
silver dollars and redeemable silver cer- 
tificates in circulation procured by pur- 
chasing silver under the provisions of 
existing law and putting a part of this 
silver into circulation as money on which 
it has made a profit of $816,900,000 in the 
form of silver seigniorage—page 78, Sep- 
tember Treasury Bulletin. 

This committee now proposes that the 
Congress repeal all silver legislation and 
that the Treasury retire this silver 
money. Now that we have their recom- 
mendations—that the Government re- 
place the silver currency with Federal 
Reserve notes—how would this be done 
by the Treasury and what would the 
American people lose by this financial 
transaction? For every dollar of silver 
currency retired the Treasury would have 
to borrow a Federal Reserve note on 
which the Treasury—the taxpayers— 
would pay interest as long as this substi- 
tute money was in circulation. Under 
the plan recommended by the committee 
the Treasury would not exchange money 
with the banks, but would retire its silver 
money as fast as it was paid in and would 
borrow its equivalent in Federal Reserve 
notes to be paid out in meeting Govern- 
ment expenses, in order to replace the 
money that was retired. In the first 
place the taxpayers would lose the differ- 
ence between face value of its silver cur- 
rency and the sale price of its silver bul- 
lion fixed now by law at 71.11 cents per 
ounce, making an initial loss of $926,- 
204,414.97, if industry could buy up all our 
monetary silver that the Treasury has 
acquired, but that is a small item in com- 
parison with what these economists and 
their bankers are really after—the in- 
terest on $2,000,000,000 bank money that 
would be substituted for our silver cur- 
rency, calculated at 3 percent would 
amount to $60,000,000 annually. Here 
we find the chief objective of this well- 
financed and over-publicized campaign 
being waged against the Government’s 
silver-purchase program. 

In this head-long drive to fasten this 
extra interest load on the American peo- 











ple in their present financial extremity, 
these “patriots” will seize upon any plan 
or any excuse to carry their point. It is 
useless to present them with facts and 
figures; it is of no avail to call their 
attention to the fact that the consump- 
tive needs of our war industries are be- 
ing more than taken care of by the im- 
portation of low-priced foreign silver 
now being secured by our war industries 
at the rate of a hundred million ounces 
of silver per year, or to remind this com- 
mittee that in addition to the monetary 
Silver reserves of the Treasury there still 
remains ready for immediate delivery 
30,000 tons of the 46,000,000 tons of the 
unobligated free silver that was allocated 
by the Treasury for the use of the war 
industries on May 6 and is still awaiting 
delivery. Evidently these facts are be- 
side their point; what they are really 
seeking is an excuse for the repeal of 
all silver legislation, cost the people what 
it may. 

Mr, Speaker, we know that the periodic 
destruction of financial values by money 
manipulation, like war, has brought un- 
told loss and distress to the people of 
every country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that in 
this time of extreme national emergency 
that anyone, especially a committee com- 
posed of our educational leaders, would 
counsel anything that would disturb our 
national economy or bring loss to the 
American people. Let us hope that the 
patriotism of these economists will over- 
come any selfish motives that may have 
influenced their course up to now and 
they will come to the aid of the Congress 
and their country with wise counsel and 
a constructive financial program, rather 
than a plan to fasten new financial bur- 
dens on the American people. 





To Washington: An E For Inefficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. Jerry Kluttz, entitled “To 
Washington: An E For Inefficiency,” 
appearing in the Reader’s Digest for 
December 1942. 

Mr. Kluttz conducts the Federal Diary 
for the Washington Post, a daily column 
devoted to news about the Government’s 
civilian employees. He is an impartial 
observer of the conditions in the govern- 
mental agencies, and what he says is so 
pertinent and timely that I think it 
should be reproduced in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD. Mr. Kluttz is simply say- 
ing what is known by everyone who has 
contact with the bloated and overmanned 
departments of the Federal Government, 
not only in Washington but scattered 
throughout the country. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TO WASHINGTON: AN “E 

(By Jerry Kluttz 

In wasted manpower and low morale, no 
war plant anywhere surpasses bureau 
Washington—the biggest war plant cf 
all. This unfortunate fact is reve 
hundreds cf letters and telephone calls w! 
I receive from Government employees, h 
been confirmed by data submitted to tl 
Congress by the Civil Service Commission, 
and is underlined by President Roosevelt 
recent comment that the Nation’s war spi 
is everywhere excellent—save in the Capital 

In the first 16 weeks after Pearl Harbo: 
40,000 young people, hired from every St 
in the Union, were added as é 
and typists to Washington’s war-s 
agencies. By June 1 more than 
them—disillusioned and 
quit their jobs. By August 1 the Civil Service 
Commission, in making 189,000 Washington 
job-placements, required 118,000 of 
to fill places of employees who had quit 
That turn-over rate would be disastrous i 
any private enterprise. 
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stenographer 





that total 


When President Roosevelt suggested that 
wealthy and idle “parasites” move out of the 
Capital to make room for war workers, a 


Government clerk wrote to me as follows: 
“IT am one of the parasites. If I didn’t exist 
$1,620 a year could be directed into vital war 
channels instead of into my salary. I am 
one of the huge number of Government em- 
ployees who spend their days killing time. 


Yet I am a capable person; my qualifications 
include college and successful jobs in private 
industry where I was glad to work like a 
Trojan. I should be useful here, but actually 
I’m an utter waste. My hardest task 


waiting in line to cash my pay check. 

“Clerks who are criticized because they 
spend too much time at the water cooler or 
talking to their neighbors will confide to any- 
one that they might as well waste time 
There is nothing else for us to do 

“We are a great army—we parasites. And 
almost unanimously, we don’t like it We 
came to Washington to be part of a u 
war effort. We are grossly disa 
Our fervent plea is for someone 
all to work.” 

I published that letter in my column. A 
woman called me. She had made a trip to 
Washington because her Government-em- 
ployed daughter, distraught at weeks of en- 
forced idleness in her job, wanted to resign 





I promised to make some inquiries. I found 
that not only this girl but 130 other em- 
ployees in that unit had no work whatever 
to do. When I presented this story of en- 


forced loafing to the bureau chief he con- 
firmed the facts 
Further inquiry convinced me that 


idleness within the Government is a dis« 
of epidemic proportions. More than any 
other fact, it accounts for the abysmal level 
of Washington morale 

Last July I invited Federal workers to write 
my column for a week while I took a v: - 
tion. I asked for newsy and humor anec- 
dotes What I got, instead, was several hun- 
dred letters, most of which told the same story 
of idleness, inefficiency, and f 
strongly criticizing the way the Governi 
is conducting the war on the Washington 
front. 

“It used muse me to read 
‘shortage’ of stenographers in your colum! 
one girl wrote. “Now I get a sick fe ng 
the pit cf my stomach. I } v, | 4u I 
have investigated. I’m a sten 
good one. I work, eat, sleep 
others doing the same werk 

“I happen to be at the V I tion 
3oard, but I have talked wit! 100 
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stenographers who represented a dozen differ- 
ent Government departments. Seventeen of 
these girls are overworked. Some of them 
work 12 hours a day regularly, even on Sun- 
days. Five of the 17 have had physical break- 
downs of one degree or another. 

“The rest of us are complaining, too: we're 
underworked.” 

The most moving letter was from a young 
woman whose husband came to Washington 
to do vital war work, at a considerable finan- 
cial sacrifice. To help meet their responsibili- 
ties, she—like thousands of others in the capi- 
tai, where the cost of living is sky-high—took 
a job in the War Department. She wrote: 

“In the biggest war plant of them all— 
the War Department—many of us sit around 
waiting for work that never, or hardly ever, 
comes. Other war agencies are understaffed, 
need people badly, and appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission daily for more personnel, 
but if an idle War Department employee 
applies for a transfer he or she is flatly re- 
fused. Office regulations say that no trans- 
fers will be granted for any reason whatso- 
ever 

“You beg your superiors for work; they 
agree with you—and continue to let you sit. 
The situation is tragic and dangerous. You 
went to help fight this war by working with 
ail your energy for the Government, but all 
you do is sit day after day, wasting time that 
shouldn't be wasted. Who in the world is 
responsible for this crazy system?” 

A recent college graduate wrote me on be- 
half of a group of 50 young women—all 
trained specialists—who had been lured to 
war jobs in Washington during the past year. 
At the end of 8 months, after long spells of 
idleness and part-time work, all but one of 
them had resigned. 

“I worry because, with the world in turmoil, 
I sit all day with ample time to read news- 
papers, magazines, and books,” said a $3,000- 
a-year Government expert. “I know there 
is work to be done. But how to get it? My 
superiors assure me that my services are 
highly satisfactory.’ But that doesn’t sat- 
isfy me. I am working only one-tenth as 
hard as I could. My duties are such that a 
person with half my training and salary could 
handle ther 

An $8,000-a-year War Production Board of- 
—a production executive who had been 
drafted from private industry—reported that 
he was on his way back to private industry 
“where I can again do some real war work.” 
In 4 months in Washington he had been given 
nothing to do. An economist at the Board 
of Economic Warfare told me he wasn’t given 

single assignment to do in his 5 months 
with that agency. When the draft caught up 
with him he welcomed it—although his Gov- 
ernment superior urged that he ask defer- 
ment on the ground that his “work” at the 
Board of Economic Warfare was “essential.” 
me of this waiting around for work was 
probably an inevitable result of the rapidity 
with which Federal bureaus were expanded 
ter Pearl Harbor. The fact that now, a 
year later, these conditions still prevail can 
be ascribed only to bad planning and to the 
tive urge to expand which is the curse 
of every bureaucracy 

I have known Government agencies to hire 
as many as 100 new employees with nothing 
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whatever in sight for them to do. It was 
merely thought that some day they might 
be needed. I recently had a letter from a 
high-priced Government specialist who said 
that he was one of a group of specialists who 
} | been idle, on the Government pay roll, 
for months. The entire group tried to resign 
but the chief of the section rejected their 
resignation “Eventually,” he said, “you 
may be needed.” 

Workers who are hired to wait for work 
are often assigned to “pools.” If they are 
etenographers, and typewriters are available, 
some of them practice. Many work crossword 


Puzzles. Most of them just sit. I have visited 


pools so crowded that there weren’t enough 
chairs for them all to do even that. 

Some offices, of course, have a different 
story to tell. One high officer at the War 
Department, who declared that “between 
half and a third of the employees now in 
Washington could be at once eliminated 
and the work done better.” put through a 
reorganization. He reduced the number of 
his employees 50 percent and raised the pay 
of the remaining ones 40 percent, in this 
case saving 25 percent in overhead and 50 
percent in office space. Asa result, the work 
of his unit is now much better done. 

But such salutary purging is likely to run 
afoul of the bureaucrats. An executive of the 
Board of Economie Warfare who had pre- 
viously presided over a Department of Agri- 
culture office “where ‘made’ work was neces- 
sary to keep my employees busy,” determined 
that his set-up at the Board of Economic 
Warfare would be “compact, efficient, where 
every employee would have a clear under- 
standing of his job.” 

The bureaucrats heard of it. 
mediately besieged,” he wrote me, “by 
$2,600-a-year ‘personnel experts’ who said 
bluntly, ‘You can’t do that. It wouldn’t 
conform to the organization charts of similar 
Government offices.” After weeks of con- 
ferences I found myself saddled with 40 per- 
cent more employees and a 35 percent greater 
budget than I had planned. 

“For nearly every employee around the 
$2,000 level whom I proposed to hire, I had 
to take on two at $1,440 each. I had chosen 
two persons for work which I knew they 
could do and agreed to pay them $2,600 each, 
but the ‘personne! experts* overruled me and 
I ended up with five persons whose salaries 
are $1,620 each.” 

Hence this executive concludes that what 
an office needs in order to “conform to the 
general pattern of Government offices” is to 
be overstaffed. 

“Tll never forget those days after Pearl 
Harbor,” a veteran at the Labor Department 
told me. “Thousands of Government em- 
ployees got to work ahead of time; willingly 
reported to their offices on Christmas and 
New Year’s. They asked for more and more 
work. Production skyrocketed. Morale was 
never better. Now the Pearl Harbor stimu- 
lus has worn off. Employee morale has gone 
a-tumbling; production is off. We asked for 
action; we got merely words.” 

The general public has looked upon Uncle 
Sam as an ideal employer whose labor policy 
is a model for industry. Yet the Govern- 
ment’s own labor policy is shot full of in- 
equalities and injustices that no well-oper- 
ated concern would tolerate. More than 
half of a group of employees questioned at- 
tributed bad morale to poor supervision. 
Work was ordered and no explanation given. 
Comments were made only on mistakes. No 
appreciation was shown for good work. Office 
politics and inept handling of personnel by 
supervisors and administrators in addition to 
the uncertainty and confusion over the poli- 
cies and functions of the many different 
bureaus are held responsible by the workers 
themselves for their sense of frustration. 
Employees are not given a feeling that their 
work is important or that they actually are 
contributing to winning the war. 

Consequences of this drop-off in morale are 
apparent in Washington’s poor showing in 
civilian war efforts. For this city’s below- 
average civilian defense organization—par- 
ticularly in Government buildings—it has 
been severely rebuked by James M. Landis, 
National Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. In the recent Red Cross war-relief 
drive Washington raised but $550,000 of its 
$750,000 quota—the worst record of any large 
city .n the country. For that it was rebuked 
by the President. Among Government agen- 


“I was im- 


cies bond buying by employees of the War 
Department up to September 1 was near the 
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bottom—along with that of the employees of 
the White House. 

In its recent report to the Congress the 
Civil Service Commission declared that “thou- 
sands of Federal employees are working below 
their highest skills; thousands of others are 
using their highest skills during a very small 
percentage of the working day.” 

But even with the active prodding of this 
Commission something more is needed to 
force Washington bureaucracy to put the 
Government machine into streamlined, war- 
winning condition, 





Purchase of Fighter Plane by the Loyalty 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Barsour], who is necessarily ab- 
sent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rscornp a 
recital of the presentation of a check for 
$48,500 for the purchase of a fighter 
plane to be named Loyalty, to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, Robert M. Lovett, 
by Arthur Cohn, chairman of the Loyalty 
Committee, on November 4, 1°42. The 
Loyalty Committee is composed of vic- 
tims of Nazi and Pascist oppression and 
represents refugees from Nazi- and 
Fascist-occupied Europe. 

There being no objection, the recital 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On behalf of the Loyalty Committee of 
Victims of Nazi and Fascist Oppression, we 
are proud to present to the United States 
this check for $48,500 for the purchase of a 
fighter plane. This check, representing 16,000 
individual contributions, is a modest but 
sincere gift to the fight for freedom from the 
people who were the first targets of the Nazi- 
Fascist oppressors. 

This fighter plane, which we hope will 
bear the name Loyalty, will be a fighting 
symbol of the loyalty to America that is in 
the hearts of all those who found in America 
not only a blessed refuge but a new home- 
land. Though many of us are still techni- 
cally enemy aliens we know and America 
knows that we are not enemies, but loyal 
partisans who count no sacrifice too dear for 
our new homeland. 

At least 3,000 of our sons are now proudly 
serving in America’s armed forces. One of 
them, Sgt. Julius Schellenberg, received the 
Order of the Purple Heart this week for 
bravery under fire 

We pledge you, and through the people of 
America, that America’s enemies are our 
enemies. 

A check for $48,509 for the purchase of a 
fighter plane to be named “Loyalty” was pre- 
sented today (Wednesday) to the War De- 
partment by a committee from the Loyalty 
Committee of Victims of Nazi and Fascist Op- 
pression, which represents refugees from Nazi 
and Fascist-occupied Europe. 

Representing 16,000 individual contribu- 
tions from all parts of the United States, the 
check was presented to Assistant Secretary of 
War Robert M. Lovett by Arthur Cohn, chair- 
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man of the Loyalty Committee; Wilfried C. 
Hulse, vice chairman; and Arthur Lowengard, 
treasurer. 

In a statement read to Mr. Lovett, Mr. 
Cohn said that “this fighter plane will be a 
fighting symbol of the loyalty to America that 
is in the hearts of all those who found in 
America not only a blessed refuge but a new 
homeland.” 

Pointing out that the fund comes “from the 
people who were the first targets of the Nazi- 
Fascist oppressors,” Mr. Cohn said, “though 
many of us are still technically enemy aliens, 
we know and America knows that we are not 
enemies but loyal partisans who count no sac- 
rifice too dear for our new hcmeland.” 

Mr. Cohn told Mr. Lovett that at least 3,000 
refugees are now serving in America’s armed 
forces. One of them, he added, Sgt. Julius 
Schellenberg, received the Order of the Purple 
Heart this week for bravery under fire. 

Among the members of the national com- 
mittee of the Loyalty Committee of Victims of 
Nazi and Fascist Oppression are Elizabeth 
Bergner, screen actress; Lion Feuchtwanger, 
author; Emil Ludwig, Heinrich Mann, and 
Franz Werfel. 





Civilian Government Employees—Poll- 
Tax Repealer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LLOYD SPENCER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two editorials 
published in the Hope, Ark., Star, one of 
November 19, 1942, dealing with the 
number of civilian Government employ- 
ees, and the other of November 23, 1942, 
dealing with the anti-poll-tax bill. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
the Hope (Ark.) 
19, 1942] 
Our DaILy Breap SLICED THIN BY THE EDITOR 

(By Alex H. Washburn) 
WATCHERS 


[From Star of November 


AREN'T WORKERS 

The Roosevelt administration, being orig- 
inally a reform group, now finds itself at- 
tempting to fight a war while more people 
are tied up in the civil pay rolls—Federal 
and local—than are actually in the armed 
forces. Not to mention the crying need for 
able-bodied workers in both industry and 
agriculture. 

Last week end Senator Byrp, Virginia Dem- 
ocrat, whose statements this newspaper in- 
variably prints at length, once again took 
the administration to task. Other times he 
has criticized it for prodigality with money— 
but now he is talking of a much graver crime, 
the waste of able-bodied workers. 

For behind the fighting lines, in factories 
and on the farms, this Nation must stand 
firm and strong if the war is to be won. 

But the Roosevelt administration has not 
strengthened matters, but rather weakened 
them, by drawing off into futile white-col- 
lared jobs millions who ought to be doing 
something useful. 


Senator Byrp in his statement last week 
end declared that by the end of this year 
the Federal Government will have 3,000,000 
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civilian employees, and State and local gov- | 


ernments another 2,500,000—a total of 5,500,- 
000, considerably more than the total of 
men in uniform. 

Furthermore, he said that while on No- 
vember 11, 1918, we had more men in uniform 
than we have now, we had then only 30 
agencies of government. while today we have 
81 agencies—and three times as many civil- 
ian Government employees. 

This isn’t getting the war job done. 

The government that asks its people to 
send their sons off to war and to endure ra- 
tioning on the home front owes it to the 
people to make a proportionate sacrifice 
itself. 

Our own Congressman OrEN Harris talks 
in a similar vein; and it is encouraging to 
find at least one voice from Arkansas giving 
support to the sound principles and war- 
time patriotism enunciated by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 


But more voices must be raised—and 
louder, please. 
You know what our problem is. It is to 


make these demands so forcible and so im- 
polite that finally the uproar gets by Mr. 
Roosevelt's left-wing advisers and reaches the 
ears of the President himself. This is his 
administration, these are his policies—and 
he alone can reverse them within the frame- 
work of the present executive structure. 

The alternative is a congressional up- 
heaval, with the President’s powers sharply 
limited by the two Houses. And that, too, 
may come to pass. 


(Ark.) 
23, 1942] 


Our DaILy Breap SLIcED THIN BY THE EDITOR 
(By Alex. H. Washburn) 


POLL-TAX REPEALER DIES—FILIBUSTER, 
AGAINST TYRANNY 

The poll-tax repealer, wrecked by a 7-day 
filibuster of southerners, is scheduled to die 
in today’s session of the Senate. The death 
sentence will be pronounced by a vote on the 
cloture rule—to limit debate—which requires 
a two-thirds majority, which is admittedly 
impossible, 

Majority Leader BarKLEY has announced 
that when the cloture rule is defeated the 
poll-tax repealer will be laid aside for this 
session. 

It is a victory for the filibuster, which tied 
up all Senate proceedings, compelling a show- 
down vote on the cloture rule, which it was 
known couldn’t be passed. 

The South has won a victory—but I don’t 
like some of the sneers radio newscasters and 
commentators gave us for the manner in 
which it was won. Yet they took their cue 
from a southerner, himself the author of the 
bill, Senator Peprer, Florida Democrat. Said 
Senator PEPPER: 

“The time to permit filibusters has passed 
in America. An admittedly distinct minor- 
ity wouldn't even let the Senate consider this 
bill. Filibustering is an enemy of democ- 
racy.” 

Hog wash, pure and 
foot Florida demagogue 

The filibuster is the only answer freemen 
can possibly give when demagogues debauch 
a war emergency by bringing onto the floor 
of the National Congress a controversial bill 
invading the home-rule rights of States and 
justified simply because they have a majority 
at the moment. 

Mere majority rule is not democracy as con- 
ceived under American 


{From the Hope Star of November 
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simple, from a bare- 





representative gov- 
ernment. It was this very fear that sooner 
or later the prevailing government of the 


moment might attempt to solve all problems 
by a mere majority of the Congress that 
caused our founding fathers to divide all 
government into three parts: legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive. 
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And with the cbvious weakening of the 
judicial branch under Roosevelt's top-heavy 
executive administration there is more rea- 
son than ever in our history to stand by and 
enforce the right to filibuster in the legisla- 
tive branch. 

For ours is the paradox of a democracy 
established to protect us from tyranny abroad 
but which will always need plenty of safe- 
guards to protect us from tyranny at hi 





Chiefs of Staff Jointly Plan United States 
Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BarBour], who is necesSarily absent, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Chiefs of Staff Jointly Plan 
United States Operations,” written by 
Mr. Glen Perry, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Sun, which ap- 
peared in the November 13 edition. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHIEFS OF STAFF JOINTLY PLAN UNITED STATES 

OPERATIONS—LEAHY, KING, MARSHALL, AND 

ARNOLD COMPOSE UNIFIED AMERICAN COoM- 


MAND—CONFER ON GRAND STRATEGY—THEY 
Act WITH SIMILAR BRITISH GROUP WITH 
WASHINGTON AS REAL HEART OF EFFORT 


(By Glen Perry) 
American military operations in 
Africa and in the Southwest Pacific are pr 
ceeding under plans formulated by a unified 
Army-Navy command that func 
with great efficiency, it was learned 





military and naval circles today. The ccm- 
mand, the joint chiefs of staff, consis C 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Admiral I f 





J. King, Gen. George C. Marsh ind Lt 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, derives its rity 
from President Roosevelt a Yommander in 
Chief of the country’s armed servi and 
coordinates our efforts with United N 5 
grand strategy through the Anglo-An un 
combined chiefs of staff 

It can be revealed without giving aw in- 
formation of value to the enemy that this 


group has been meeting for many months, 


and that it is regarded in informed circle 
as the only practicable way in which tru 
unification of command can be obtained. 
Meeting in Washington within convenient 





reach of th 


United Nations represent 
Capital, it 1 





gathered in th 





complete picture of events and the vast back- 
ground of information necessary for the plan- 
ning of global war ; : 
AGREE ON GRAND STRATEGY 
In the American set-up General Mars! 
as Chief of Staff of the Army d Adn 
King, as Commander in Chief of the U é 





States Fleet and Chief of Naval rati 
act as the agents of the joint Chiefs of S 
They are charged with carrying out the pla! 


determined upon by that body, and not v 
the formulation of independent m J 
this way there is no question as to Army- 
Navy agreement upon grand strat 
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The joint Chiefs of Staff have in their 
hands a powerful weapon with which to 
establish their position. It is the power to 
allocate forces for the various moves thet 
are planned. To cite a hypothetical case, 
there is no question that General Mac- 
Arthur’s authority over an operation in the 
southwest Pacific would be riveted down 
were Admiral Halsey of the South Pacific 
urea directed by Admiral King, acting for 
the joint Chiefs iff, to place his fleet at 
General MacArthur’s disposal for a specific 
oOperavion 


'T"), ; 
This is « 





of Sti 


ne important way that the joint 
Chiefs of Staff are able to maintain absolute 


unity of command. It is bolstered by the 
excellent personal relations that obtain 
ng the four members. And since the 


combined Chiefs of Staff consist of the four 
with their opposite numbers in 
i sritish Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
Washington stands out as the real heart 
of the planning of the war against the Axis. 
That Russia is represented on the 
nbined Chiefs of Staff is due to the fact 
that the Soviet Union is not at war with 
an, and in view of this fact it would be 
highly embarr ing for Russians to be sit- 
ting in on the development of plans that deal 
uite as much with bringing about Japan’s 
feat as that of Germany and Italy. But 
itatives of Russia and the remaining 
Nat are available for consulta- 
such matters as bear on their par- 
current or projected operations. 
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PACIFIC SUBDIVIDED 

As a matter of fact it can also be revealed 

that the joint Chiefs of Staff have set up our 

wal operations against Japan with an effi- 

ciency that makes the most of the equip- 

ment and personnel we are devoting to that 





theater The Pacific theater, which is the 
all-inclusive term for a broad arena in which 
a war being fought, is subdivided into 5 
reas 

Becinning at the north there is the North 
Pi e which covers whatever opera- 
tion be carried on inside the Arctic 
Circle all operations north of the boun- 
dary line between Oregon and California 


includes 


is in- 


westward. This 
in a general way, 
ne area all operations 
Sintec Ff 


srojected generally 
1e Aleutians 


tended to es 






+ 





hin o 








t t mig en the United States from 
the north, which is to say, by way of Alaska. 
hen t i the Central Pacific area, 
5 h runs from the California-Oregon bor- 
der, extended to the equator, and going clear 
t the Asia mainland. In this area lies 
e vital line of communications between 
Midway, Hawaii, and California, the mainte- 
1 e of which was threatened by the Jap- 
e when they struck at Midway. That 
re was beaten off in one of the crucial 
the ¥ 
SPLIT INTO THREE AREAS 
I tl ith the Pacific is divided into 
reas The Southeast Pacific area covers 
f Central and South America. 
[ vital supply line from the United States 
to Al 4 a lit differing in importance 
only in degree from the Midway-Hawaii line, 
uded the South Pacific area, which 
o includes Samoa, the Fiji Islands, New 
‘ cor and New Zealand. 
I lly there is the Southwest Pacific area, 
' em} Australia and the enemy ap- 
i a l in I il j tl Phil ~ 
n set up on an un- 
f I On the contrary the lines 
be shifted at the discre- 
J Chief f Staff, and this is 
tat f effective unified 
c ' 7 
It is throug] e operations of the J t 
Chiefs of Staff comn ‘ s of 
the areas aff i tl are going to win 
the war. 





The Bill To Subsidize Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr, MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Bill to Subsidize Education,” 
which appeared in the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant of November 24, 1942. I think 
the editorial is a very timely and sensible 
one, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE BILL TO SUBSIDIZE EDUCATION 


That hardy perennial—the bill looking to 
the subsidizing of education by the Federal 
Government—is once again banging at the 
doors of Congress. As first drawn this time 
it was described as a mé€asure “to strengthen 
the national defense and promote the general 
welfare through the appropriation of funds to 
aSsist the States and Territories in meeting 
financial emergencies in education and in 
reducing inequalities of educational opportu- 
nities.” It was referred in April 1941, to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
and last July it was favorably reported by 
Senator THomas of Utah, with amendments. 

These amendments struck out everything 
after the enacting clause and changed the 
title to read, “Educational Finance Act of 
1942.” The bill is not rendered less Objection- 
able, however, by the revisions it has under- 
gone. If we are to retain the virtues and 
advantages of the American school system 
as it has been developed to meet widely vary- 
ing social and economic conditions, the Fed- 
eral Government ought to keep its hands off 
the schools. 

It does not really help matters in the least 
to have the first section of this bill say that 
“no department, agency, or Officer of the 
United States shall exercise any supervision 


1 


or control over any school with respect to 
which any funds are expended pursuant to 
this act.” Theoretically, the schools would 


be left free to control their own administra- 
tion, personnel, curriculum, and methods of 
instruction. Practically, that would not long 
be the situation once the Federal Govern- 
ment began doling out its largess. Federal 
control is the inevitable accompaniment of 
Federal support. As a former United States 
Commissioner of Education, John J. Tigert, 
once said, “My experience in handling Federal 
subsidies for education, under the limited 
act now in existence, taught me that 
you must have Federal and inter- 
ference, or you will have misappropriation of 
funds and waste.” 

If the pending bill aims to guard against 
misappropriation and waste, if it provides 
that funds received from the Federal Govern- 
ment under the act could not be used to 
replace or to reduce State funds, it would 
nevertheless lay the heavy hand of 
bureaucracy on our State and local school 
systems. How often has that Arabian prov- 
erb been found true: “Once the camel gets 
his nose in the tent his body will soon follow.” 

In behalf of this bill it is argued that 
many States are finding it difficult to main- 
tain their educational systems because they 
have no longer access to their former sources 
of revenue, the Federal Government having 
encroached so largely on their spheres of 
Therefore, the least the Federal 


| 
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soon 


taxation. 
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Government can do is to apportion some of 
its funds among the States in accordance 
with a formula designed to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities and enable all to get 
Federal money in proportion to their respec- 
tive school needs. 

It is pointed out that the per-pupil ex- 
penditure for public, elementary, and sec- 
ondary schools varies all the way from $135.16 
a year in New York State to $24.48 in Missis- 
sippi. The expenditure in Connecticut is 
about $100 per pupil, which is approximately 
the average of at least one-third of the States. 
It is the Southern tier of States that generally 
spend under $50 per pupil, and it is they 
that are clamoring loudest for a Federal sub- 
sidy. If Senator Pepper of Florida, which 
spends only $51.64 per pupil, is the most 
ardent of all the subsidy advocates, Senator 
Byrp of Virginia, where the per pupil expend- 
iture is only $41.66, is the most frigid toward 
the whole idea. He says there is no State 
that cannot well afford to provide its children 
with a wholly satisfactory common school 
education. It is merely a question of their 
willingness to do so. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in an address he 
once delivered before the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, stated the situation 
admirably when he said, “It is correct to say 
that the education of the people is a natural 
responsibility, but in our American system 
this does not mean that it is either solely a 
governmental responsibility or a responsi- 
bility of the National Government at all. 

“In American public law, education is a 
function of the State, and the States have 
uniformly decentralized educational super- 
vision and contro) to the largest practicable 
extent. This is as it shouid be. The several 
States will be quite well able to bear their 
responsibility in the matter of education if 
they will revise their systems of taxation and 
treat the schools and their teachers as really 
fundamenta'! to their thinking on public 
matters. Too often the schools and their 
teachers are given what remains after other 
public needs have been provided for.” 

No such argument, however, is likely to 
impress Senator Pepper, who regards the Fed- 
eral Government as a Santa Claus having un- 
limited gifts to bestow. Why, he says, it 
wiil cost only $300,000,000 to get this subsidy 
going, and what is that to worry about in 
these days when we count expenditures by 
the billions? Senator Byrrp well knows that 
once a beginning of $300,000,000 is made it 
would not be long before the figure would 
reach those astronomical proportions, that so 
delight the heart of the Honorable CLaupz 
PEPPER. 





The Third War Powers Bill—Why 


Congress Hesitates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, great 
issues inspire great editorial expressions, 
The timely comment of George Rothwell 
Brown on the third war powers bill 
which appeared in the columns of the 
Washington Times-Herald of today 
should be so regarded. 

Because I am quite sure that that 
which he had to say in reference to this 
most important legislative proposal is 
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worthy of a wider audience—one as wide 
as can possibly be obtained—I am in- 
cluding his comments upon this totally 
unnecessary legislation in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD as a part of my instant 
remarks, 
Mr. Brown’s article follows: 
THE THIRD WAR-POWERS BILL 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


If Mr. Roosevelt is denied the power he has 
demanded, to suspend all the tariff and immi- 
gration laws, at his pleasure, for the duration 
and until the making of the final peace—as 
he will be—he can lay the blame in part 
squarely upon three or four recent actions of 
his own. 

It is true that the backbone of Congress has 
been stiffened by the elections and the as- 
surance that the conservative coalescence will 
be augmented after January 3 by a platoon 
of recruits fresh from the people. 

But in actions by the Executive power it- 
self, in defiance of the legislative, is to be 
found the real cause of the new spirit of 
revolt on Capitol Hill. 

Congress was embittered by Mr. Roosevelt's 
threat, shortly before the elections, that un- 
less the legislative branch at once enacted 
the anti-inflation law, so called, he would 
attain his objective by Executive order. It 
was an ultimatum, with a deadline. 

Congress in the end yielded to the threat, 
but it hated itself for the kow-tow it was 
forced to make, and the spirit of independ- 
ence not unmixed with an idea of revenge 
took possession of the congressional mind. 

The next defiance of Congress came when 
Mr. Roosevelt ordered a ceiling of $25,000 
clapped down on all earned salaries in the 
country notwithstanding Congress had re- 
jected the President's recommendation that 
this be done by law, and had refused to 
write the limitation into statute. 

he President’s action in this matter was 
followed by another involving an interpreta- 
tion of his power, as Commander in Chief, for 
which no authority can be found in the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

The President, as Commander in Chief in 
time of war—whatever that may mean— 
ordered Montgomery Ward and Co. to com- 
ply without further delay with a directive 
of the National War Labor Board, enforcing 
the closed shop. 

That made Congress pause. For, in the 
first place, the President is only the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, under 
the Constitution, and in the second, Congress 
has never granted the power thus exercised 
by the War Labor Board, which is acting 
merely under an Executive order of the Presi- 
dent. 

One-man government in the United States 
had reached a point never dreamed of by the 
founders of the Republic. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt was insisting upon 
an agreement with Panama, involving the 
transfer of several millions of American 
property to that country, through the me- 
dium of a resolution, by which would be 
bypassed the constitutional provision which 
requires that treaties shall be negotiated “by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 


ate,” and ratified by that body by a two-thirds 
vote 

A resolution requires merely a majority 
vote in both houses of Congress, and Mr. 


Roosevelt—until January 3—will continue to 
command such majorities. 

Here, then, were attempted exercises of 
power by the President of the United States, 
such as no head of any Anglo-Saxon state had 
been able to get away with since the 
Seventeenth Century. 

On top of all this, the President sent a 

nessage to the Congress, on the very day be- 

fore the elections, when doubtless he believed 
he would receive another overwhelming in- 
dorsement, demanding the power to suspend 
all tariff and immigration laws. 
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In effect, such a grant would put the Presi- 
dent above virtually all law, and leave to the 
Congress nothing but the appropriation 
power, greatly weakened as that power is, by 
the necessity resting upon Congress to sup- 
ply all money requested for the prosecution 
of the war. 

The picture of a supreme executive power 
Was complete. The elections revealed the 
fears of the people and their own “demand” 
for a change. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a month to go before 
the new Congress comes in. It will not be 
a happy one. 


A ——— 


Insurance and the Federal Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Milton W. Harrison, on the subject, 
Insurance and the Federal Investigation, 
which appeared in the Savings Bank 
Journal for November 1942. The esti- 
mate from the Government Printing Of- 
fice is that the printing will require two 
and a half pages of the Recorp and cost 
$112.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

INSURANCE AND THE FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 
(By Milton W. Harrison, editor, Savings 
Bank Journal) 

“If I had my way, I would write the word 
‘insure’ on the door of every cottage, and upon 
the blotting book of every public man; be- 
cause I am convinced that for sacrifices that 
are inconceivably small, families can be 
secure against catastrophe which otherwise 
would smash them forever.” (Winston C. 
Churchill.) 

Our energy, economy and efficiency may 
operate to carry on successfully the predict- 
able affairs of life, but the unpredictable is 
the great risk factor which all our energies, 
economies and efficiencies cannot overcome 
without the availability of insurance. 

Insurance is the instrumentality by which 
all who are insured combine to meet every in- 
surable exigency of each. 

There is a complete public interest involved 
in insurance. There is no greater fiduciary 
relationship to the people which exists—ex- 
cept perhaps Government. The institution 
of insurance depends on public confidence. 
Developed over the course of many years, 
through gocd years and bad, this institution 
today enjoys a high measure of public con- 
fidence; for it would appear unthinkable for 
a sane and intelligent individual to enter any 
kind of venture, even life itself, without seek- 
ing available coverage of the risks he takes. 


The $6,000,000,000 or more annually paid 
out of the American income toward pre- 


miums for all forms of insurance concretely 


attest the great degree of trust the public has 


in the business of insurance. 
ORDERED GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT 
Out of the competitive whirl of the long 


past, life, fire, casualty, and surety 
ance institutions have had an 
ordered growth and development. 
stitutions have had to be prepa 
tain stability and 


insur- 
increasingly 
These in- 
red to main- 
responsibility, or they 
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could not survive. They had to meet at 
all times—no matter how critical or cata- 
strophic—their promises to pay for the in- 
sured’s losses. 

Considerable progress has been made 
through investigations, inquiries and public- 
ity, resulting in adjustments in the affairs of 
the insurance fiduciaries. They are called 
fiduciaries, for indeed the companies hold a 
decided public trust. 

“Insurance companies are required to file 
annual statements showing assets, liabilities, 


income and disbursements in great detail, 
and the laws of the various States impose 
sound restriction with respect to invest- 


ments and the setting up of reserves for both 
known and contingent liabilities. Insurance 
companies are also subject to examination by 
insurance departments of the States in which 
they operate, and these examinations 
made at reasonably brief periods as a matter 
of routine, or more frequently if unusual 
conditions require that action. Finally, the 
fundamental basis of all insurance operations 
is the assumption of a moderate amount of 
liability upon each of a very large number of 
risks, allowing ample room for the operation 
of the law of averages, so that in large and 
well managed companies, the element of 
chance is minimized. 

“The operation of an insurance compalLy 
of any class involves three major activities: 
One, the securing of business; two, the under- 
writing of the risks offered ( is, the de- 
cision as to which risks are and which are not 
acceptable); and three, the investment of th 
initial capital and surplus and accretions 
arising out of operations. Money accumu- 
lates rapidly in well-managed insurance c< 
panies, and the investment element of 
management is therefore very important. 
The nature of the business requires the set- 


are 


that 


viic 





ym < 


the 


ting up of large reserves, most of which are 
invested and earning money for the stock- 
holders (and policyholders—Editor) The 


legal restrictions and the general practice of 
the business as to investments, results at 
least in the case of (stock—Editor) fire- 
marine and casualty-surety companies in an 
investment portfolio more or less similar to 
that of a sound investment trust Such 
companies, however, have advantages over 
investment trusts. In the latter the only 
source of earnings is the capital originally 
contributed by the stockholders and accre- 
tions thereto representing reinvested profits. 
Reserves accumulated out of premiums col- 
lected frequently equal or exceed the con- 
tributed capital and surplus and accreti 


there - 


an 


thereto through reinvested earnings 
and the stockholders benefit by the income 
from the invested portions of such reserve 
In addition to this advantage an insurance 
company has the normal profit through its 
purely insurance operations. It is the com- 
bination of these three advantages which re- 
sults in the substantial profits earned by well- 
managed insurance companies. Also seldom 
does a company have unusually large 
investment in any one security unless be 
a subsidiary holding company through which 
is owned insurance companies t as 
running mates.” ! 


an 





which ac 


CONFIDENCE IN COMPANIES JUSTIFIED 

So much for the general insurance picture. 
Taken as a whole, it is sound and thoroughly 
responsible, a picture of which all of those 
insured—which makes up most of the pub- 
lic—should be preeminently proud, justify 
ing confidence in the ability of t com 
panies to pay losses. 

The great rate wars 
petitive battles are a part of a previous gen- 
eration. They took place in 
bridled individualism and lack 
and although there are remnants 
ing of these old by and 


he - 


and uncontr 





of regulation, 
still exist- 


times large, State 


and 


Mae 


1 Best’s Insurance Reports (Fire 
rine), 43d ed., p. VIil. 
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regulations, intercompany bureaus, associa- 
tions, and publicity act as an effective halter 
to continued malpractice and dishonesty. 

Public investigation, Federal, State, or local, 
has many times been a healthy corrective, 
respecting any character of human effort 
where it touches the public interest. There 
can be no criticism of such procedure. How- 
ever, confusion enters in when the motives 
and objectives of an investigation are ques- 
tioned or not made clear. 

The Armstrong investigation of life insur- 
ance in New York State, and the inquiry 
which followed by the joint committees of 
the Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York appointed to investigate the affairs of 
insurance companies, other than those doing 
life-insurance business, were highly in the 
public interest. They gave rise to impera- 
tive changes in insurance supervision, admin- 
istration, and practice. Vast readjustments 
were made and sturdily followed, bringing 
the insurance industry to a high place in 
American affairs. But there was no public 
confusion about these investigations. The 
counsel for one of them became a great Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
ending an outstanding career of public serv- 
ice with the approbation of the entire pub- 
lic. There was no sinster meaning or undis- 
closed motive connected with these inquiries. 

PRESENT INVESTIGATION ILL-TIMED 

The fire-insurance investigation, however 
(of companies which receive over $1,000,000,- 
000 of annual premiums from the public), 
of the United States Department of Justice 
before a grand jury called for October 5, 1942, 
and postponed until a later date in the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia, Atlanta Division, because 
of its timing has brought confusion not only 
among the companies involved but also 
among the informed general public. There 
, are questions arising: “What is it all for?” 
“What war criminals have we here?” “Has 
the fire-insurance industry committed acts 
of espionage?” “Have those who have been 
responsible in paying our losses ovér these 
many years suddenly joined the Axis?” “It 
must be a war emergency since it is a criminal 
action of the United States Government 
which certainly must be and is all out for 
victory.” 

There is only one thing today on th? minds 
of the good American public, and that is “all 
out for winning this war and defeating the 
Axis.” In the absence of knowing the mo- 
tives and objectives, the natural assumption 
is that the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have some- 
thing of great significance to place before 
the public. It could not be otherwise, to 
take the time of the Federal judiciary and 
the executives and staffs of 1,000 or more in- 
surance companies and their boards, their 


150,000 or more agents ane brokers, and many 
associations, let alone a staff of the Attorney 
General. It seems unwise to divert the 


s of literally hundreds of thousands of 






> and protection. The opinion has been 
in a confused way, that it all is one 
preliminaries of some post-war new 
It is cbvious that such an assump- 
tion runs counter to published statements 
f the President that the whole economy 
ust be activated to win the war so as to 
ure freedom and the American way. This 
xical aspect gives many the “jitters.” 
st-war new order?” they say. “Is it 
administrative democracy, just 
name for fascism, communism, or 
Bu can we assume anything 

t of our participation in the 
st war for freedom in history without 











fication of motives for such investiga- 
tion? ; 
PARADOX OF INVESTIGATION 
The fire companies have acted and are 
acting superbly as fiduciaries of the United 
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States Government through the War Dam- 
age Corporation and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration; they are giving freely of their 
time to the war effort, without profitable 
compensation, in engineering, and other 
services through the Insurance Committee 
for the Protection of American Industrial 
Plants, in cooperation with the National Bu- 
reau for Industrial Protection, a Federal 
agency. If they are also criminals to be in- 
dicted by a Federal court, a serious paradox 
appears to be arising 

The general and specific record of the fire 
companies is a public record. There are un- 
doubtedly murky colors in that record; but 
nevertheless they are in the public files and 
periodicals. Secret practices and wrongful 
procedures do not stay undisclosed. The 
parties involved are soon found out. How- 
ever, inquiry discloses that defaults of in- 
surance contracts with the public are practi- 
cally nonexistent. 

The investigation as published involves, 
(1) fire and allied lines of insurance rates 
and rate making; (2) Classifications, re- 
classifications, and groupings of types of 
property risks; (3) agent’s commissions, 
brokerage, and rates thereof; (4) forms of 
contracts of insurance (policies) and at- 
tachments thereto or modifications thereof; 
(5) problems of competition with mutual, 
reciprocal, and nonaifiliated companies, in- 
cluding the methods of meeting such com- 
petition; (6) inspection and fire protection. 
There is also another allegation questioning 
the disposition of $640,000,000 out of a billion 
dollar premium income, beyond $360,000,000 
of that income disbursed for fire and allied 
losses. Of course, these consist of engineer- 
ing and other services, taxes, general cor- 
porate expenses, agents’ commissions, and 
other selling expenses, and extremely im- 
portant reserves, necessary to be drawn 
against such income. 

In connection with these reserves, it is 
interesting to note that the fire losses paid 
out in the San Francisco fire wiped out 
the underwriting profit of fire-insurance com- 
panies for the previous 60 years. It is also 
noteworthy that in the past 40 years stock- 
holders of 100 leading capital-stock fire-in- 
surance companies have received no Givi- 
dends from underwriting profit. Their 
dividends have been paid out of investment 
and other income and only 54.8 percent of 
such other income has been returned in 
these dividends. The balance and the under- 
writing profit have been set aside in reserve 
to take care of the uncertainties of the 
insurance business 

There may be other matters involved, how- 
ever. in the Federal investigation. Outside 
of serious infractions of the antitrust laws, 
which have not been clarified, these matters, 
if they are important enough to take time 
away from winning the war—a job requiring 
every ounce of our efforts—are fit subjects 
for investigation, for example, by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, with ample funds to employ 
counsel, economists, and engineers, if that 
committee or the Congress can afford to take 
time out in doing its important part in 
defeeting the Axis 

Another aspect of confusion is found in in- 
surance and banking editorials. One edi- 
torial in the United States Investor of 
September 5, 1942, is particularly interesting. 
It gave the impression that grievances of 
insurance buyers toward the fire-insurance 
industry were widespread; and indicated that 
the aggrieved may be counted on to testify 
for the Government in the pending case. If 
an industry which has written on behalf 
of the War Damage Corporation upward 
of $80,000,000,000 cf insurance within 2 
months and has annually underwritten up- 
ward of $130,000,000,000 of fire and allied 
insurance, with over 150,000 agents and 
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brokers and 1,000 or more companies, has not 
a multiplicity of minor grievances, it would 
indeed be surprising. There are many 
changes and corrections to be made, for the 
industry, like all other human activity, is 
by no means perfect. 

The United States Investor also re:erred to 
a certain individual, Stewart B. Hopps, as 
one who, perhaps, will testify on behali of the 
Government. It stated, “While no one has 
dared say it aloud yet, the expectation is 
that Stewart B. Hopps—always a thorn in the 
side of organized fire insurance—always a 
money-maker and go-getter, with a way all 
his own of ingratiating himself with the 
powers that be in Washington—may wv..l 
play the role of the great oracle from whom 
all insurance wisdom flows in this investiga- 
tion and if he does, he will be a great threat 
to the industry, for whatever else is said 
about this maverick of the insurance busi- 
ness, there is a persuasiveness about him 
which lends logic to his arguments.” 


STEWART B. HOPPS 


Who is Stewart B. Hopps, for rumor has it 
that he has several representatives in Wash- 
ington, and as one of the army of aggrieved, 
has bevn active in the promotion of the 
criminal investigation? Perhaps the De- 
partment of Justice is not particularly ap- 
prized of this matter, or of his background. 

Mr. Hopps since 1939 has been a member of 
the board of directors and executive com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Insurance Co., of 
Providence, R. I., a rather individualistic 
underwriter of excess insurance for war dam- 
age. (There was only one other company 
outside of the Hopps group of companies— 
the General, of Seattle, Wash.—which un- 
Cerwrote this form of insurance before the 
Var Damage Corporation was formed, al- 
though with reference to this type of insur- 
ance, Canadian Minister of Finance LDsley, 
has said, “War damage is essentially a na- 
tional matter and, therefore, the burden of 
cost should be borne equally across the 
country.”) Because fortunately, so far, we 
have had no bombings, this company can 
report the receipt of premiums amounting to 
$4,075,942, covering $636,923,950 of risks. One 
bombing might have put them in a hole. 
Other companies would not write this un- 
known hazard, for they thought it might 
endanger assets available for existing policy- 
holders. It now looks, as a result of such a 
gamble, that the Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
would come out with a million and a half 
dollars in profit from its war-risk activities. 

Stewart B. Hopps also acts in an advisory 
underwriting capacity for the Rhode Island. 
He acts as well in the same capacity for the 
Atlantic Brokerage Co., of New York. These 
two companies control the Louisville Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. of Louisville, Ky., and 
the William Penn Fire Insurance Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Mr. Hopps is understood to be 
a deciding factor in this group of companies. 

Mr. Hopps regained his license to act as a 
New York insurance agent or broker in June 
1985. From that time until joining the 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. in 1939 he acted 
as an agent connected with Stevens & Hopps 
for the Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., and other 
insurance companies 

Mr. Hopps has been in the insurance busi- 
ness for years. He has been very successful, 
stating in a certiorari petition in 1932 that 
his annual income from insurance was “over 

25,000.” 

From May 26, 1930, to August 12, 1931, Mr. 
Hopps was employed as executive special 
agent by the National Union Fire Insurance 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. In addition, he main- 
tained a regular underwriting and agency 


office in ew York. From the National 
Union Mr. Hopps received an overriding 


commission of 5 percent on all “country- 
wide brokerage and other business produced 
by or traceable to Hopps’ efforts.” This was 
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his compensation, less expenses, as executive 
special agent for the Pittsburgh company. 
He advised other insurance concerns. 

In May 1932 the Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., 
a British company (doing chiefly an indus- 
trial insurance business throughout the 
world), employed Stevens & Hopps “as its 
sole and exclusive producing agents in the 
United States.” The New York insurance 
department, before accepting and filing nec- 
essary documents for licensing this agency, 
made inquiry into the general plan, policies, 
and scope of activities of the Pearl. After 
a number of conferences and hearings had 
been taken, no charges resulted against the 
Pearl. 

The New York insurance department then 
declared, in part: 

“The Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., has fur- 
nished the New York insurance department 
with assurance that the standards of busi- 
ness conduct throughout the United States 
will conform to those established by the rat- 
ing organizations and the regional and local 
company conferences functioning in the in- 
surance business throughout the country.” 

But the New York superintendent of in- 
surance refused to issue a license to the firm 
of Stevens & Hopps. Also, while willing to 
issue a license to George C. Stevens, “he 
would refuse to issue a license” to Stewart B. 
Hopps. Thereupon Hopps was forced to re- 
linquish his interest in the Pearl. 

The New York superintendent found Hopps 
personally culpable for violations of the New 
York insurance law by the National Union 
Fire Insurance Co. while in its employ. 

After ample hearings before the New York 
insurance department, the following decision 
was made: 

“STaTE OF NEw YORK, 
“INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
“In the matter of Stewart B. Hopps, broker, 
decision: 

“On July 21, 1932, it was announced that 
this Department would not issue an insurance 
license to the firm of Stevens & Hopps to 
represent the Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd. The 
refusal was based upon the record of our 
investigation into the plan of operation of 
the company and the individual to be asso- 
ciated with it. The record led to the con- 
clusion that Stewart B. Hopps should not be 
licensed to represent the company as agent. 
Accordingly, pursuant to the authority in- 
vested in the superintendent of insurance, 
under section 142 of the insurance law, an 
agent’s certificate of authority was denied to 
Stevens & Hopps. Nothing was presented 
in that inquiry relative to George C. Stevens, 
who is a duly licensed insurance broker 

“Following the aforesaid action, Stewart B. 
Hopps was served with notice to appear before 
the department to show cause why its license 
as an insurance broker should not be re- 
voked. Hearings were held and evidence in- 
troduced tending to show that Stewart B. 
Hopps has violated provisions of the insur- 
ance law, has made a material misstatement 
in application for certificate of authority, has 
been guilty of dishonest practices, and has 
demonstrated his untrustworthiness to act 
in the insurance brokerage business. 

“As a result of the hearings and other evi- 
dence therein taken, it is found that Stewart 
B Hopps has violated the provisions of Sec- 
tions 141 and i14la of the insurance law, 
has made a material misstatement in an ap- 
plication for a broker’s certificate of author- 
ity, has been guilty of dishonest practices 
in his attempted concealment from the ex- 
aminers of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange of the true policies and records 
of an office over which we had supervision, 
and has demonstrated his untrustworthiness 
to transact the insurance brokerage business, 

“It is therefore recommended that the in- 
surance broker's license issued to Stewart B. 
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Hopps under the provisions of Section 143 of 
the insurance law be revoked. 
“JosePH G. BILL, 
“Deputy Superintendent of Insurance. 
“Approved: 
“GEorRGE 8. VAN SCHAICK, 
“Superintendent of Insurance. 
“Dated, New York, N. Y., October 11, 1942.” 


The action of the superintendent in re- 
voking Hopps’ license was suspended because 
of certiorari proceedings initiated on behalf 
of Hopps, on November 4, 1932, before a Spe- 
cial Term, Part II, Supreme Court, New York, 
Justice Philip J. McCook presiding. On No- 
vember 2, 1933, Hopps surrendered his license. 
By stipulation entered into that day between 
Attorney General Bennett and Wendell 
Barker, attorney for Hopps, Justice Schenck 
terminated the certiorari proceedings. 

Now, this is the Stewart B. Hopps to whom 
the United States Investor refers, who “may 
well play the role of the great oracle from 
whom all insurance wisdom flows in this 
investigation.” 

Will this “maverick of the insurance busi- 
ness,” who has “a way all his own of in- 
gratiating himself with the ‘powers that be’ 
in Washington,” so much so as to “be a great 
threat to the industry,” succeed with the 
“powers that be?’’ When the United States 
Investor says that Stewart B. Hopps is “al- 
ways a thorn in the side of organized fire 
insurance,” has its excellent insurance editor 
overlooked Government regulatory author- 
ity? 

If the fire-insurance investigation contin- 
ues while “Rome is burning,” it might be to 
the interest of the Department of Justice to 
reshuffle its cards, if the prediction in the 
United States Investor proves true. 

In conclusion, if the Department of Jus- 
tice, as we may also assume, has ample pre- 
liminary evidence of wrongful practice to 
present to the grand jury, then there is no 
doubt of the eventual service it might render 
to the industry as well as the public in pro- 
ceeding soundly with the investigation. This 
we shall follow with much interest, 





The New Deal Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD I include 
the following editorial from the Green 
Bay Press Gazette, Green Bay, Wis., 
under date of November 26, 1942: 


THE NEW DEAL LIVES ON 


The best evidence of the complaint of some 
Republicans that the Federal Government is 
trying to fight a New Deal war comes in the 
unhappy proposal of anonymous Washington 
master minds to persuade the farmers of Wis- 
consin to increase their milk output by sub- 
sidizing them out of the Federal Treasury. 

For nearly 2 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has controlled the price of Wisconsin 
dairy produce lcck, stock, and barrel. Many 
Wisconsin farmers today are getting less for 
their milk than they got a year ago, largely 
because the Federal Government as the most 
important buyer in the dairy market is able 
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to dominate it and to determine the price 
levels of all the dairy staples. 

It would seem elementary, therefore, to all 
ordinary minds that the easiest method for 
encouraging higher production of dairy foods 
would be to adjust the price ceilings under 
which Wisconsin farmers have labored to a 
demonstrable disadvantage. 

Such a simple and eminently justifiable 
expedient does not occur to the high-priced 
economists of Washington, however. To 
them the only way to meet a new problem is 
to spend more Government money, order 
more red tape, set up a new office, and set 
rolling a new flood of Government benefit 
checks in order to make still another class of 
American citizens beholden to the Federal 
Treasury for their very livelihood. 

The evidence is ample that Wisconsin 
dairy production is falling. We have the 
testimony of the farmers themselves that at 
present prices they cannot afford to raise 
milk in competition with beef or pork. They 
cannot afford to compete in the labor market 
with defense industries. Milk prices are too 
low. 

The farmer’s desire or his patriotism is not 
in question. It is simply a question of 
economic possi’ility. Modification in price 
policies must be allowed if the dairy produc- 
tion which the Government wants is to be 
achieved. But it does not therefore follow 
that milk checks must be supplemented by 
handouts from Washington, with another 
horde of payrollers to distribute them, and a 
whole new class of American farmers led 
deliberately into economic dependence upon 
a political bureaucracy. 

But perhaps that is the intention of the 
New Dealers in the Capital who are trying 
to fight a war with one hand while pursuing 
their collectivist dreams with the other. 
Soon a majority of the voters of the Nation 
will look to Washington for their economic 
sustenance. And then the new order of 
political pap will have attained security. 
Perhaps. But let us hope not. 





An Analysis of the Gasoline Rationing 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing a radio address by George Suderman, 
news analyst and commentator over 
radio station KSAL, Salina, Kans., on 
November 20, 1942. This address is full 
oi common sense and expresses the views 
of a majority of the people in our section 
of the State. 

The address follows: 

Good evening. This is total and it is global 
war, and we in the Midwest are quite as much 
aware of it, as are others in the East and on 
the Pacific coast. Our boys, too, are in this 
war on every battle field, on every ocean i 
in the air above. Our money, too, is g y 
into this war, and our labor is not ar 





significant contribution to the totality of 
work which goes into wartime production. 
We are thus just as patriotically and whole- 


heartedly eager to win and f 
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as are those residing elsewhere. But we cer- 
tainly possess in the same measure the right 
to criticize inefficiency—to demand redress 
of just grievances, as others have. This 
we still deem the right of citizenship under 
democracy. And no one will dictate our 
course in this respect. Not Wall Street and 
not Washington, not Harvard, and not Los 
Angeles. We are proud people, we citizens 
in the heart of America, and we can get 
tough about it, if need be. 

We, the people of the great Midwest, from 
Chicago to the Gulf, and from the Rockies to 
the Alleghenies, have our special regional 
preblems, which are not always national 
problems. And just like the East, or the 
Pacific coast areas, we too expect some con- 
sideration. At least, we expect sympathetic 
treatment of our special problems. To say 
we must entirely submerge all our regional 
idiosyncracies and all our regional problems 
in the interest of the whole United States, is 
twaddle. Certainly we are willing to yield 
when not yielding would cause grave national 
crisis, but to yield just for the sake of uni- 
formity is neither traditionally American, nor 
is it good sense. And people who live in glass 
houses better not cast any stones. 

We have had and still have wage differen- 
tials between North and South. We have on 
our statute books and in that growing cat- 
alog of Federal ukases multitudinous in- 
stances of regional freight-rate discrimina- 
tions. In fact, the whole economic gearing 
of this Nation has in the past been at the 
expense of the great Midwest. Certainly we 
have yelled about it and lustily. But the dis- 
crimination went its merry way. So, in view 
of precedent and in view of common sense as 
well, we insist on being a little different, and 
we insist on certain regional rights, certainly 
on those which vitally affect our living 
and our work. We see no reason at all to 
bow to either whims or whimsies, or, for 
that matter, to the jealous pratings of 
those who neither understand our special 
economic and social problems nor our bat- 
tle against the growing octopus of bureau- 
cratic government headed b7 people who have 
the Caesarean complex in varying degrees. 

We are willing and eager to sacrifice com- 
forts and luxuries, to give our money and cur 
labor, and to yiel@ to the country our dear- 
est possession, our young men, all so the 
war may be won and won quickly. But we 
are not going to stand meekly aside and have 
our whole economic fabric torn from top to 
bottom either for the sake of silly pratings 
about uniformity or for the sake of saving 
someone the excruciating pain of confessing 
an error. 

We are not school children who must be 
imrressed by the teacher's infallibility. We 
resent being made the goats to save some- 

ne’s pride and salve his ego. And we are 
not staying after school hours for the sake of 
teacher instilling in us a special sense of 
discipline. We wish to be treated as adults. 
And if Government makes mistakes, we still 
have the hardihood to tell Government it is a 
inistake and hang the consequences. 

We think here in the Midwest that tire 
rationing is necessary. We are putting up 

cefully with sugar and coffee rationing; 
and if necessary, we shall just as readily put 
up with the rationing of many additional 
ommedities. However, such rationing must 
make sense. And when it comes to this, 
we are all “from Missouri.” We must be 
: But once shown, we cooperate. 

Unfortunately, we do not see just how 

: or fuel-oil rationing can possibly 

nse here jin the country of vast oil 

Why, just today, Mr. Jeffers stated 
crically the basis for gascline rationing 

is the rubber shortage. Sorry * * * this 
till does not make sense to ws here in the 
Midwest. We believe automotive transpor- 
tation is a greater necessity in this part of 
the country than most anywhere else in the 
Nation. The Midwest is geared for the truck 
Our cities are planned that 





and the car, 





way. Our work is planned that way. There 
is little joy riding today in the Midwest, 
and the car has never quite been a vehicle 
of luxury in Kansas. It has been a vehicle 
of necessity. And the truck is in the same 
category with even less equivocation. Why 
then hamstring us? Why not allow us to 
function to the full measure of our capaci- 
ties in our efforts to produce food and war 
matériel? Is this possibly an effort to keep 
industrial development within limited pro- 
portions so that the East will not ultimately 
suffer eclipse? Or is this just a stupid mis- 
take which no one in authority has the 
courage to rectify? But besides the serious 
economic dislocations which must follow such 
rationing, drastic and complete as it is, we 
resent the hidden implications. Why not 
trust us with our tires? We have risen to the 
patriotic appeal before. Can’t we be expected 
to do so again? Must we fill out question- 
naires by the score? Must millions be forced 
to perjure themselves? If farmers were to 
fill out their truck questionnaire honestly, 
they might well expect to be hamstrung in 
their vital operations. Why, it takes a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to faintly comprehend all 
the implications of the questions asked on 
that long form which must be filled out be- 
fore a truck owner can even start operating. 
And then these forms are all sent to Detroit. 
Now, how can a young man or a teen-age 
girl in Detroit reach a fair decision as to how 
much gasoline a farmer in Saline County, 
Kans., can have? And don’t tell us all those 
thousands upon thousands of truck question- 
naires are passed upon by experts. Bunkum 
and horseradish. 

Then there is the matter of coal oil. Even 
so much as a gallon of this precious fuel must 
be registered and accounted for. Why? We 
have both gasoline and coal oil in abundance, 
and we have fuel oil in quantities which 
stagger the imagination. We are close to the 
fields of production and the refineries. We 
are being told by certain pundits, it’s a trans- 
portation problem. But would transporta- 
tion of coal be a lesser problem? ‘The whole 
thing by this time, from gasoline to fuel oil, 
is so enmeshed in contradictions and poor 
judgment, it is high time it was investigated. 
Now, of course, the East does not wish such 
an. investigation. Nor do certain gentlemen 
with very red necks and very red faces wish 
such an investigation. Why? Someone had 
better think hard and deeply on this whole 
program, and the answers had better be very 
good indeed. We have stood about all the 
foolishness we are going to put up with. The 
legitimate burdens of war are sufficiently 
great without being saddled with absurdities, 
with someone’s bright ideas which make 
mischief and not sense. We resent being 
treated like 10-year-olds, and we refuse 
discipline for the sake of discipline. We are 
conscious of this war, and we need no lessons 
from anyone on that score. 

We are very, very sorry for the East. But 
if the East has coal, and no oil worth men- 
tioning, then let the East go back to coal for 
heat and industry. We certainly will not 
junk our equipment to please others with any 
silly gestures. The East has its coal—we 
have our oil and gasoline. It was a lovely 
move to cut the gasoline rations in the East 
from 4 to 3 gallons a week just prior to our 
registration dates. And our hearts bled for 
the poor eastern motorists. 

Our hearts have always bled a bit more 
easily than eastern hearts. That, too, is 
traditional. But at the same time, cutting 
rations in the East did not make the idea 
of rationing here either more logical or more 
palatable. It still does not make sense. And 
no conference of New England Governors can 
convince us wrong makes right and two and 
two make six. Neither can the “Little 
Flower” of New York with his flights of fan- 
tasy make sinners of us here. We have oil 
and gasoline in abundance; in fact, we have 
& surplus on our hands. We have the pipe 
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lines and the short distance transport. We 
cannot store indefinitely this surplus of oil 
and gasoline production. And no more than 
a farmer can skip milking his cow can we 
stop production on going fields. Further- 
more, to furnish our growing air forces with 
the required high-octane gasoline, we must 
process 9 gallons of byproducts for every 
gallon of aviation fuel. What are we going 
to do with the other 8 gallons? Fuel chiefly 
in the form of gasoline, coal oil, and heating 
fluids? So where is the reason? Where is 
the hitch? Is it perchance another one of 
those mysterious military secrets? Cer- 
tainly, when all is said and done, and Gov- 
ernment and the Congress insist we must go 
through with this farce, we will abide like 
good citizens with whatever must be. But 
we will not like it. And in accordance with 
our Bill of Rights and the “four freedoms” 
we will keep right on raising cain until our 
just grievances shall have been redressed. 
And we midwesterners are pretty good scrap- 
pers. N’est-ce-pas? Which is French for 
“Ain't it so, brother?” 





An Editor’s Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein a very im- 
portant and timely letter I have received 
from Mr. Lyman E, Smith, editor and 
publisher of two important Illinois news- 
papers—the Pleasant Plains Press and 
the New Berlin Bee. 

In his letter to me, Mr. Smith points 
out very effectively the cross-purposes 
of two of our national war agencies in 
Washington—the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration— 
in that the W. P. B. is exhorting the 
farmers of the Nation to contribute more 
freely to the scrap-metal drive while 
at the very same time the O. P. A. is 
curbing the use of gasoline so effectively 
that the farmers can hardly use their 
trucks, even for elemental purposes. 

Mr. Smith’s views are especially sig- 
nificant at this time because he has suc- 
cessfully directed a salvage drive which 
resulted in collection of 525 pounds of 
scrap per capita in his home community 
of Pleasant Plains, which. I believe, is 
a national record, or very close to one. 
In addition, Mr. Smith has donated many 
columns of free space in urging the 
public to participate in all war efforts. 

I commend his ietter not only to all 
my colleagues of this House but also to 
every bureaucrat in the various war and 
defense agencies in Washington, from 
whence emanate so many confusing, con- 
flicting, and often wholly ridiculous and 
unnecessary directives and regulations. 

Mr. Smith’s letter follows: 

LYMAN E. SMITH’sS PUBLICATIONS, 
Pleasant Plains, Ill., November 28, 1942. 
Hon. Evan HOwELL, 
Member of Congress, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Evan: I received the following tele- 

gram on Tuesday from Mr. Donald M. Nel- 
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son, Chairman, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

“The Government is asking the American 
farmer to dedicate the remaining weeks of 
1942 to an intensified scrap hunt. Steel mills 
need more heavy scrap and the farms are one 
of the best sources of this type of metal. We 
need your further help in this farm drive and 
in aiding our salvage committees to continue 
this effort throughout the next few weeks. 
Mats and other material to help you are be- 
ing prepared and will be mailed soon. All 
salvage committees are being instructed to 
continue to make available to the farmer all 
their transportation facilities and manpower 
and to cooperate with you in every possible 
way. The Nation is looking to the American 
farmer. I am sure, with your help, he will 
come through.” 

I immediately contacted several of my sal- 
vage committees to get another scrap drive 
under way in compliance with Mr. Nelson’s 
telegram. I was amazed -at what I learned 
from several of my most loyal workers in pre- 
vious scrap drives. The farmers have not 
been allotted even enough gasoline for their 
trucks to supply their own farm needs and no 
trucks will be available for a scrap drive. 
Many farm trucks have been allotted as little 
as 40 gallons to cover a 90-day period, less 
than one-half gallon per day. 

As an illustration, M. T. Milby, who has 
given liberally of his time and use of truck 
in previous scrap drives; makes his living 
trucking coal and upon whom a great many 
of us have to depend for our coal, has been 
granted an allotment of 81 gallons of gaso- 
line for his 10-ton truck—less than 1 gallon 
a day for a period of 90 days. 

The various farmer-chairmen of my eight 
townships’ salvage committee have an allot- 
ment of less than 1 gallon a day for their 
trucks. 

This is a most serious situation as it has 
“frozen” practically all scrap metal on the 
farms of, not only this locality, but through- 
out the entire Nation, and without a ques- 
tion of a doubt will be directly responsible 
for a serious bogging down of our entire war- 
production program and may cost us the 
lives of millions of our soldiers due to lack 
of necessary materials and, may God forbid, 
even the loss of the war. 

No one is complaining, to any extent, over 
the passenger-car gasoline rationing. We 
can all get along some way—but there is no 
substitute for the necessary truck in this 
great war program. 

Again, let me emphasize the fact that all 
scrap on the farms of America is frozen until 
such time as the truck is regarded as a war 
necessity and allowed to operate as such. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYMAN E. SMITH. 





The Giant Redwoods of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 16, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the kindness of the Honorable 
Justus Wardell, of San Francisco, who 
called my attention to the columns of 
the Argonaut in which they are recorded, 
I am able to offer for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the inspired re- 
marks of Irvin S. Cobb as given expres- 
sion to on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion in his name of a giant redwood tree, 


one of the mightiest monarchs of the 
primeval forest, one of the oldest and 
largest of the living things that grace 
the face of the earth. 

In the writing of these 
paragraphs, Irvin S. Cobb was at his 
best. In them is revealed again that 
deep human sympathy which has so en- 
deared him to the American people, the 
people he loves and so delightfully enter- 
tains with his inimitable wit and kindly 
humor, the people who have in this un- 
usual way sought to give expression to 
the warm regard in which they hold 
him—the naming in his honor of one of 
their most cherished of all of California’s 
God-given possessions. 

Encouraged to do so by the unanimous 
consent and approval of the membership 
but a moment ago expressed, I deem it a 
privilege to offer Irvin S. Cobb’s tribute 
to the giant redwoods of California for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of my instant remarks. 

The matter referred to follows: 


THE GIANT REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA 
(By Irvin S. Cobb) 


We have it on the best Scriptural authority 
that the heavens declare the glory of God 
but surely these kingly redwoods of ours 
testify to the bountiful love of God since 
their beauty, their majesty, their im- 
memorial span of life bring the benediction 
of spiritual uplift to the children of the 
earth. They make fragrant balm for the 
soul; they are exaltation for the heart; they 
are of the richest of nature’s bounties. And 
of these gifts—glory and love—surely the 
latter is the greater for temporal glory dies 
and fame flees away and vanishes, but love 
is everlasting unto everlasting, world without 
end. Love is the one thing which never 
perishes because it renews itself from itself. 

So I know nothing in my own life ever 
made me at once so proud and so humble, 
so happy, so grateful and—yes, so tearful, as 
the setting aside, in my name and to my 
future memory, of one of these noblest of liv- 
ing creations. I am especially glad that this, 
to me, most distinguished honor was con- 
ferred by the park board of the State which 
now I call home. 

For Kentucky is my mother and to her, I 
trust, I may always be a true and loyal son, 
but California is the golden bride of my ma- 
turer years and I like to think of the little 
act of dedication at the foot of “my” tree as 
a symbol of the bond and a matchelss token 
of the espousal and, further, as a proof that 
long after I am gone and all the rest of my 
generation are gone, this mighty masterpiece 
of the Supreme Architect’s fashioning will 
still stand rooted in the gracious, kindly soil 
of this sweet land, this California. 


three brief 





Meeting of National Veterans Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of Calfornia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a very impor- 
tant article from the Disabled American 
Veterans Semi-Monthly which tells of 
the recent meeting of the National Coun- 
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cil of American Veterans Organizations 
held in the House Office Building: 


NATIONAL VETERAN COUNCIL MEETS IN WASH- 
INGTON — MELTON REELECTED CHAIRMAN; 
REPRESENTATIVES OF 14 AGENCIFs Pass IM- 
PORTANT RESOLUTIONS 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Meeting in the Old 
House Office Building at the Capitol here on 
Tuesday, November 10, 1942, the National 
Council of American Veteran Organizations 
passed 20 resolutions, listened to inspiring 
informative addresses by the official repre- 
sentatives of 14 different Federal agencies 
closely connected with America’s all-out war 
effort, accepted another national veteran or- 
ganization into the council, and reelected the 
same Officers who served during the first year 
of the council's existence. 

The following national veteran organiza- 
tions are now officially affiliated with the na- 
tional council: Disabled American Veterans, 
Catholic War Veterans, Jewish War Veterans, 
Fleet Reserve Association, Army and Navy 
Union, Regular Veterans Association, and the 
Italian-American Veterans of the United 
States. 

MELTON REELECTED 


The reelected officers are Lt. Laurence R. 
Melton, of the Disabled American Veterans, 
chairman; Thomas Walsh, of the Catholic 
War Veterans, first vice chairman; Warren 
R. Miller, of the Army and Navy Union, sec- 
ond vice chairman; Joseph F. Barr, of the 
Jewish War Veterans, treasurer; and Millard 
W. Rice, of the Disabled American Veterans, 
executive secretary. 

Interesting, pointed, 10- to 15-minute 
speeches were made during the afternoon 
session concerning the subjects, and by the 
Officials, as follows: 

Manpower—Material—David Lasseter, re- 
gional director, War Manpower Commission. 

Keeping Up American Morale—Robert J. 
Blakely, special assistant to Director of Do- 
mestic Operations, Office of War Information. 

Mobilizing Manpower for America’s Armed 
Forces-—Lt. Col. Geo, Baker, Selective Service 
System. 

Facilitating Financing—Eugene Sloan, ex- 
ecutive director, War Savings Staff, Treasury. 

Places for Veterans in Civil Service—Chas. 
R. Anderson, chairman, Board of Appeals, 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Veterans’ Organizations Can Help the 
Navy—Capt. A. M. Bledsoe, director of enlisted 
personnel, Navy Department. 

Places for Veterans in the Armed Forces— 
Col. E. W. Smith, legislative and liaison officer, 
War Department. 

Keeping Americans in Line—Lee R. Pen- 
nington, inspector, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Social Security for Americans—A. P. Alt- 
meyer, chairman, Social Security Board, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Utilizing Veterans—O. D. Hollenbeck, di- 


rector, Veterans’ Employment Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Building Up Americans—Dr. E. R. Coffey, 
Assistant Surgeon General, United States 


Public Health Service. 
Service for Service Men—Robert H. Bondy, 
, The 


administrator of service to armed forces 
American Red Cross. 

Helping Service Men—John Schoolcraft, 
regional director, public relations, United 


Service Organizations. 

Veterans, Their Organizatior ind 
Veterans’ Administration—Brig. Gen. 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ iirs. 

Civilian Defense for Every American— 
John B. Dillencourt, executive assistant to 
Chief of Operations, Office of Civilian Defens 

BUDGET AND FINANCE 

The Budget and Finance Committee for the 
ensuing year is to consist of Philip G. Cronan, 
of the Fleet Reserve Association, chairman; 
Warren R. Miller of the Army and Navy 
Union; Jos. F. Barr of the Jewish War Veter- 
ans; Thomas R. Callahan of the Catholic 
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War Veterans, and Millard W. Rice of the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

A committee to investigate conditions rel- 
ative to the circumstances under which chap- 
lains serve with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Facilities and to make corrective recom- 
mendations, was authorized by the council, 
to consist of Thomas R. Callahan, repre- 
senting the Catholic War Veterans, chair- 
man; Warren R. Miller, representing the Army 
and Navy Union, and Joseph F. Barr, repre- 
senting the Jewish War Veterans. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the council: 

1. Urging the enactment of legislation to 
provide for the registration, identification, 
and fingerprinting of all persons within the 
United States. 

2. Urging enactment of legislation to con- 
tinue the regular pay, but not to exceed $200 
per month, of men serving in the armed 
forces during World War II, until 6 months 
after date of discharge. 

3. Urging legislation to amend the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policies to ex- 
tend protection against permanent and total 
disability. 

4. Urging adoption of the microfilm 
method of making and keeping complete 
medical records of men serving in the armed 
forces. 

5. Urging the War Department to keep 
personnel records of individual veterans and 
service men, organizational unit records, and 
hospital records in Greater Washington, D. C. 

6. Urging the construction of additional 
Veterans’ Administration Facilities, in ac- 
cordance with existing and contemplated 
veteran population needs. 

7. Calling for an inventory as to the pri- 
mary and secondary skills, qualifications, 
and aptitudes of all employable citizens and 
resident aliens in the United States, both 
eble-bodied and physically handicapped. 

8. To urge the issuance of Presidential 
Executive orders (following the results of 
surveys and analyses indicating the feasibil- 
ity of extending employment to variously 
u.andicapped persons in various types of posi- 
tions) in effect declaring that certain kinds 
of jobs and positions in Federal agencies shall 
thereafter be filled only by variously disabled 
persons—including America’s disabled de- 
fenders of the past, present, and future— 
who may be otherwise qualified therefor, and 








calling upon all private employers to do like- 
wise, in such types of jobs and positions. 

9. Requesting that careful studies be made 
of all existing State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, followed by recommendations for 
their amendment, plus needed Federal legis- 
lation, so as to encourage private employers 
to extend suitable employment to handi- 
Capped persons 

10. To provide for the employment, by the 
Federal Government, of such handicapped 
persons, as may be otherwise qualified, who 
may be considered as a risk to the civil- 
ser retirement fund, by exempting them 
from the provisions of any Civil Service Re- 

rement Act, but bringing them under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 

11. Calling upon the War Manpower Com- 
mission to designate some certain week as 
national employment week, during which to 
dramatize and emphasize the desirability of 
util g the abilities of all employable per- 

n those jobs and positions which will 

b enable America to produce needed war 

mate a to provide needed incidental 

to urge all veteran, patriotic, 

i and civic organizations and individ- 
u to cocperate 

12. To extend vocational rehabilitation, fol- 
lowed by suitable employment placement of 
all service-disabled veterans in need thereof 
and deemed feasible therefor. 

13. To provide more effective preferences 


for governmental employment for which they 


are qualified for veterans, their wives and 
widows. 

14. To provide for increasing or -decreasing 
the compensation or pension payments, pay- 
able to veterans of all wars, campaigns, and 
expeditions, or of peacetime service, and to 
their dependents, under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, by 10 per- 
cent for every 10-percent increase or decrease 
in the cost of living above the basic cost of 
living during the first 6 months of 1940, as 
computed each 6 months, provided that such 
compensation and pension payments shall 
not be reduced below the basic amounts pro- 
vided for under such laws. 

15. Urging the construction of a war me- 
morial auditcrium in Washington, D. C. 

16. To provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a national cemetery in every 
State. 

17. To call upon the War Department im- 
mediately to provide for the classification of 
all inductees over the age of 40 in the United 
States Army, and immediately to assign them 
to jobs and positions which they are equal to 
do, so as best to utilize their abilities. 

18. Favoring the establishment of a plan of 
military service following this war, with the 
continuation of the Selective Service System. 

19. Requesting that time limit for the issu- 
ance of the Distinguished Service award be 
removed. 

20. Give support to the Blue-Star Mothers 
in their effort to have December 7 (Pearl Har- 
bor day) set aside as a day for memorializing 
those serving in World War No. 2. 





A Word to the Wise From a Woman 


Farmer of 80 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JESSIE SUMNER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
received from a woman farmer in the 
district I represent: 

To the Congress of the United States 
America: 

Ye gods and little fishes. What do you 
people down at Washington expect of us farm 
women? To hitch ourselves to the wagon and 
push and pull what we have raised to mar- 
ket? You tell us to raise hogs, chicks, eggs, 
corn, beans and vegetables to feed our sol- 
diers, the Allies and if anybody else is hungry 
feed them. If you want us farmers to do 
that give us a way to do it. Don’t ration 
us to a few gallons of gas. We are paying 
for the gas we use with our own hard-earned 
money. Uncle Sam don’t give it to us. So 
why do you think we would use more than we 
need to do the work? 

F. D. R. said some time since we were not 
living in the horse and buggy days. Well I 
lived them. A buggy was of little use to a 
farmer in Edgar County, because you could 
not use it very much of the time On account 
of the gumbo when the wheels got full of 
black mud. If you had a good team it would 
go off with the nack and doubletrees and 
you would be left sitting in the buggy in the 
road. I lived in the horse and buggy days, 
I have went to market in the Peter Schutler 
wagon. Then we used to drive hogs to mar- 
ket, later fed them more, put on more fat 
when we could haul them to market. I say 
if you want things done leave us farmers a 
way tc do it. 


of 
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Lots of people on the farms here don't 
have telephones. Lots more don’t have elec- 
tricity, have to use oil lamps. If we are cut 
on oil, how will we see when we have to be 
up at 4 and eat supper at 7? The farmer 
has got to have equipment to work with to 
accomplish anything. Now, after us farmers 
have raised more than anyone expected, why 
do you take the gas away from us before we 
get the crop delivered? There are lots of 
farmers around here that has not got any 
power on the farm but gas; no mules, no 
horses. What do you people down at Wash- 
ington expect of farmers, to go to the field 
with a pitchfork, hoe, and spade, and raise a 
crop? Well, I am telling you the truth; we 
can’t do that. We can’t raise a crop unless 
we have the proper help and tools. No; we 
can’t do it any more than the soldiers can 
whip the Axis Powers and Japs with a pocket- 
knife and a little revolver in their belt; they 
have got to have the ships, tanks, guns, am- 
munition, planes, and plenty of bombs. 

The farmer has not struck. They have not 
been paid overtime and double for overtime. 
We farmers will do the job if you will let us 
have good help and the right kind of tools 
to do it with—tractors, plow, disc, harrow, 
combine, truck, cornpicker, and auto. We 
don’t need the 1,500,000 that McNutt Says, 
and Byrp has been saying, that you had that 
many extra in Washington. They aren't 
farmers and would not be any good help to 
us farmers. Why not put them to making 
tires out of corn alcohol for rubber and let 
us raise more corn? Instead of cutting down 
on corn acreage and cutting us too short on 
gas. Somebody in Washington said anybody 
could farm. Maybe so, but everybody don’t 
make a success at farming. We don’t need 
too many failures now, or somebody will go 
hungry. 

Of course, God has to give us the weather 
to raise a crop. But I think He will do that. 

SaraH R. WHITLOCK, 
Farmeress, 80 Years Young This November. 
Brocton, IL. 





Why Ration Gasoline and Fuel Oil in 
Ohio? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 9, 1942, I made a speech on 
the floor of this House on this subject— 
page A3239, Appendix of the Recorp. In 
this speech I attempted to show that vol- 
untary rationing was working, as in the 
first half of 1942 Ohio motorists used 
42,148,167 gallons of gasoline less than 
they did during the same period in 1941, 
and Ohio motorists reduced their travel 
632,442,504 miles and thereby saved the 
equivalent of 120,000 new tires. 

May I also call attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to a speech made by me on the floor of 
this House on July 24, 1942, in which 
with your consent, I included a letter 
written to Mr. Leon Henderson and his 
reply. In this speech I called the atten- 
tion of Mr. Henderson to the cost of a 
gas rationing program to the people of 
Ohio and its political subdivisions—$21,- 
150,000 a year in reduced revenue for the 
State and $7,930,000 a year for the Fede 
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eral Government—an amount we are 
willing to sacrifice if it is necessary, but 
is it necessary for our war program? 

A few days ago Representative Joun- 
son of Oklahoma introduced a resolu- 
tion, which I favor, asking for deferment 
of the gasoline rationing program for a 
period of 90 days so that a thorough 
study could be made. Immediately Mr. 
Leon Henderson goes on the radio and 
makes the statement that opponents of 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing are either 
ignorant or intentionally traitorous. 
Such statements from men in high posi- 
tion are disastrous to public morale and 
a hindrance to our war program, and the 
removal from public office of people mak- 
ing such statements would be an asset 
to the happy and speedy conclusion of the 
war. 

If all our officials here in Washington 
would take the same attitude as Mr. 
Henderson it would simply mean that we 
have arrived at a form of government 
ruled by a Gestapo—a government that 
refuses to be criticized, and a government 
whose heads feel they can do nothing 
wrong—a Hitler government in America! 

I hope the people of the United States 
realize that the gasoline rationing pro- 
gram is not an act of Congress but a 
ruling and regulation set up by the 
Executive and heads of departments who, 
in my opinion, have not made a thorough 
study of the situation anc refuse to listen 
to suggestions. Their order for gasoline 
rationing will make it impossible for 
thousands to continue their present occu- 
pations—many of whom are doing vital 
work in defense and war plants. If we 
deprive our people of their means of 
livelihood how can we expect them to pay 
taxes and buy bonds? 





Free Speech in a Free World—A Job for 


Education to Achieve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to an invitation by the editor of 
the Rostrum, I wrote the following guest 
editorial for the November issue of that 
periodical stressing the important part 
that free and effective speech can play in 
promoting a free world. Ireprint it here 
with the hope that educators working 
with American student generations, at 
every level, will increasingly devote 
ti.eemselves to meeting the challenges 
provided by modern speech education. 
In the long run, few if any factors can be 
more effective in shaping the world of 
tomorrow than the wise and Persistent 
use of effective and persuasive speech 
from the public platforms and over the 
microphones of the world. 

The editorial follows: 

FREE SPEECH IN A FREE WORLD 

“Business as usual,” “Education as usual,” 
and “Life as usual’ cannot proceed with 
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war as a handmaiden during a global con- 
flict for survival. What then should edu- 
cators and students do? Let us try to de- 
termine wise procedure in the field of speech 
education in secondary schools at this time. 
When I first entered politics I made a sub- 
stantial survey to determine what the people 
of South Dakota most wanted from their 
Federal Government. After interviewing 
many hundreds, I became convinced that 
Mr. Average Citizen in this Republic wants 
from his Government just this: “A fair 
chance for a free people.” More than any- 
thing else, I believe, most Americans want 
their parent Government to provide fairness 
of opportunity and freedom of decision. I do 
not believe Americans are unique in this, 
for I think other peoples want that from 
their governments, too. And so from this war 
I believe a poll of mankind would determine 
that more than anything else most people, 
everywhere, desire from a sound and stable 
government, “A fair chance for a free people.” 
If my deductions are accurate, what do 
they mean to education? I think they mean 
that while we cannot have “Education as 
usual,” we must have “As much education as 
possible” regardless of whether the war lasts 
6 months or 6 years. Ignorant men and 
women cannot design and govern a free 
world. They can neither create fair oppor- 
tunities nor manage free governments. 
Neither can inarticulate men and women 
govern themselves or protect equalities. 


So, even more today than in peacetime, 
speech education is a prerequisite for the per- 
formance of freemen in a free world. Steel 
and bombs and planes and tanks influence 
human behavior in time of war. In peacetime 
more human behavior is influenced by the 
spoken word than by all other devices com- 
bined. So the world will need many wise, 
articulate leaders following this total war. 

Let students and teachers, therefore, carry 
on as best they can. Education in general 
and speech education in particular should 
continue not only because of its personal 
worth to the individual but because of its 
war value to a world which will be locking for 
capable leaders with the power of self-expres- 
sion to help provide the fair chance for a free 
people which we all hope to see expanded and 
perpetuated once the last shot has been fired 
in this war. 

KARL E. MUNDT. 





Let’s Be Decent With the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from Labor, issue dated October 6, 1942, 
entitled “Let’s Be Decent With the 
Farmer”: 


Let’s Be DeceENT WITH THE FaRMER—HE Is 
Not GETTING EXORBITANT PRICES FOR HIs 
Crops, Hr Is Not A PROFITEER, AND WE CAN’T 
WIN THE War WITHOUT HIM 
Farmers have received a raw deal from the 

daily press and the radio commentators. Of 
course, there has been an exception here and 
there, but, in the main, the men who are ex- 
pected to produce the food needed to feed 
our people, and our allies overseas, have been 
pictured as a group of greedy grafters intent 
on lining their own pockets, whatever the 
effect may be on their country, 
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In a word, the daily press and the radio 
commentators have lied about the farmers as 
venomously as they have been lying about 
organized labor all through this war emer- 
gency. It would be impossible for them to 
go further than that. 

At the same time, Congress has been be- 
labored because it dared consider the farmers’ 
side of the case. One highly emotional col- 
umnist suggested that the weakness thus 
displayed by Congress made a dictatorship 
inevitable. Others charged the lawmakers 
with cowardice. Altogether it was a disgrace- 
ful spectacle. 

Now, just what are the facts? Anyone who 
calmly surveys the situation must feel that 
the farmer is facing a real crisis. Conscrip- 
tion and the comparatively high wages paid 
in war industries have deprived agriculture 
of much of its manpower. To make up for 
this grievous loss, one of two things must 
be done: 

The drafted manpower must be returned to 
the farm or the farmer must be able to go 
into the labor market and promise workers 
decent wages and living conditions. 

The better way would be to keep skilled 
farmers on the farms. It seems silly to draft 
an experienced farmer and then raise the 
price of farm products to make possible the 
hiring of a less experienced substitute. 

The farmer is not responsible for that dis- 
turbing situation. Those in charge of the 
machinery of conscription should have dis- 
played sounder judgment. 

But that’s water over the dam 


The farmer 


is confronting a condition, not a theory. The 
prices he receives for most of his crops are 
below parity—a fact concealed by most of 
the papers. Some of his crops are above 


parity, but, taking it by 
far from being a profiteer. 

Those who handle the farmer's crops are 
the real profiteers. They neither sow n 
reap, but they pocket the greater portion of 
the consumer’s dollar. Propagandists of 
the press and the radio have nothing to say 
about them. 

There is real danger that thousands of 
farmers will be forced out 
would be a disaster, because while our coun- 
try can get along without newspaper column- 
ists or radio commentators, it can’t get 
without the farmer. In fact, the boy 
firing line, the farmer, and the 
worker constitute 
will eventually pull Uncle Sam out 
slough of despond. 

So Labor refuses to add to the torrent of 
abuse which has been rolling over the farme: 
We believe he is entitled to a fair return on 
his labor. That is what we have asked 
other workers. We do not believe the farm- 
er should be satisfied with le 


and large, he is 


of business. That 


the invincible trinit 








Taxation and War Finances 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1942 
Speaker, under 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing a speech I prepared for delivery be- 
fore the Syracuse chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on November 19, 1942 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the or 


given me by the Syracuse chapter of the 
National Association of Cost A 
come to your State 
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to talk with you about serious problems 
that must be met and solved. 

We have watched the downfall of nation 
after nation in foreign lands. We have seen 
liberty loving and free people brought under 
the yoke of dictatorship. We have seen a 
war of global proportions engulf every coun- 
try. Every American citizen who glories in 
our past 150 years of untrammeled free- 
dom, individualism, and progress as a na- 
tion-—must, in all sincerity—ask himself 
what he can do to perpetuate the heritage 
left him by his forefathers. This is a serious 
question and becomes a personal one. All 
of us—farmers, merchants, bankers, clerks, 
manufacturers, public officials—are in this 
thing to the last bushel of wheat, the last 
ton of steel, the last ounce of strength, and 
the last drop of blood. 

This evening I want to discuss Federal 
taxation, our national fiscal policy, and war 
None of these subjects are popular 
out they are all very real. First, I want to 
speak on the role of Federal taxation in this 
time of war.. I doubt if in any field of legis- 
Jation that democracy is better exemplified 
than in taxation. Long before this Republic 
was born we had very definite ideas about 
taxation without representation. Taxes to- 
day are imposed upon the American people 
I the people themselves acting through 
their duly elected representatives. Under 
the Constitution Federal taxes can originate 
in one place and in one place only—the 
House of Representatives. It might be well 
at this time, when the demccratic pr cesses 
are under fire, for me to tell you how tax 
legislation is initiated and enacted into law. 

A tax bill originates in the House Ways 
and Means Committee. This committee has 
Politically it has 15 Democrats 
and 10 Republicans and is headed by the 
able and distinguished chairman, Hon 
tOBERT C. DovuGuHTon, of North Carolina. I 
doubt very much if the average American 
citizen realizes how long and how hard Con- 
gress works on our tax problems. A tax bill 
originating in the House Ways and Means 
Committee requires months of hard work on 
the part of the members. First, we have 
testimony on the proposed legislation as 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury and his 
fiscal assistants who are invited to appear at 
the public hearings and submit the proposals 
and observations they deem worthy of con- 
gressional consideration. These hearings— 
and the later hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee—are largely attended 
and widely publicized. At the opening ses- 
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sion there are usually batteries of news-reel 
cameras and scores of reporters. It is only 
natural that the nonadministration members 
should interrogate the representatives of the 
Treasury and witnesses for the administra- 
tion on a partisan basis. Their interrogation 

f course, no more partisan than the man- 
ner in which the administration members 
rush to the defense of the Treasury and 
nistratioz After the public hearings 








committee goes into executive session and 
it is at this time that partisan politics are 
forgotten. Having served 4 on the 
V ind Means Committee I can definitely 
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Since 1933 Congress has enacted at least one 
new revenue act each year and in 2 of the in- 
tervening years we enacted two new tax bills. 
Iam not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
but I here and now predict we will have 
another tax bill next year. Our people are 
not going to complain about increased taxes 
as long as the money is spent for the war 
effort. They are willing to make every sac- 
rifice necessary to bring about an early 
conclusion of this conflict. However, they 
are insisting that Congress reduce nondefense 
expenditures and they are further insisting 
that waste and excessive profits in our war 
effort be eliminated. On October 21 of this 
year the President approved the first tax 
bill since Pearl Harbor. It will increase the 
tax load of the American taxpayer by about 
$7,000,000,000 over preceding tax legislation. 
Under existing law we are collecting about 
$17,000,000,600, therefore we will now reach a 
new unprecedented level in Federal taxes 
of $24,000,000,000. The most revenue we 
collected under the World War No. 1 Revenue 
Act was approximately $6,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, therefore the $24,000,000,000 burden now 
in effect will be four times as great. To this 
we must add the State, municipal, and local 
taxes which total another $9,000,000,000. 

his gives us the staggering sum of $33,- 
000,000,000, which is about one-third of our 
national income. Despite the heavy taxes 
levied by Congress our Nation will be forced 
into a deficit financing of unheard-of pro- 
portions. The Government proposes to spend 
$73,000,000,000 during the present fiscal 
year and if we subtract the $25,000,000,000 
we expect to collect in taxes there still 
remains a deficit of approximately $50,0900,- 
000,000. As our war expenditures increase 
this deficit will no doubt increase. This 
financing must be met and the question is 
what is the best way to meet it so as to 
avoid back-breaking taxes or inflation. 

Unfortunately, many people do not know 
what has happened to them in the Revenue 
Act of 1942. You probably noticed Mr. Gal- 
lup’s poll of November 14 in which he stated 
that many Americans are going to have a 
rude awakening when next March 15 rolls 
around, This most sweeping income tax pro- 
vision in the Nation’s history will reach 
down into the pocketbook of even the $15 
a week delivery boy. Over half of the people 
interviewed in this Nation-wide poll either 
didn’t know whether they would have to pay 
any tax or didn’t know about how much they 
would have to pay. Worse than that, 53 
percent in the upper income group, 64 percent 
in the middle income group and 85 percent 
in the lower income group were making no 
provision to pay the taxes which will be due 
on March 15. One of the headaches the 
Treasury Department will have to face next 
year is the collection of taxes from millions 
of our citizens who have never before been 
called upon to pay income taxes and are 
making no provision for it. 

It is of very little consolation to look back 
for a comparison of our expenditures in this 
war as compared with World War No. 1, yet 
interesting. The maximum Federal 
debt as a result of the First World War was 
251% billion dollars in 1919. Today the Fed- 
eral debt is more than 90 billion dollars and 
many economists predict the Federal debt 
will reach 200 to 250 billion dollars before 
the war is over. We are now spending money 
at the rate of 6 billion dollars per month. 
In the month of October our Federal expendi- 
ture was over 6 billion dollars, which was 
twice the entire Federal debt in 1917. This 
money, if wisely spent, should hasten final 
and complete victory. No person or corpora- 
tion should be permitted to make excess 
profits out of this war. Everyone should be 
permitted to earn a reasonable profit which is 
commensurate with the risks of every partic- 
ular enterprise The taxes must not be so 
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dustry or prevent the establishment of ade- 
quate reserves for the future, but it must be 
a tax heavy enough to retain the confidence 
of the American people. So much for taxes. 
Before conciuding I will offer some of my 
own suggestions on this proposition. 

For a few minutes I want to discuss our 
Federal fiscal policy and war finance. We 
have heard it said that republics destroy 
themselves by excess spending. If that is 
true we are going the way of all republics 
unless a halt is called. The’Federal Govern- 
ment is not the only taxing unit that is 
greatly increasing its expenditures. This is 
also true of States, municipalities, and local 
governments. Units of our Federal Govern- 
ment have been on a terrific spending spree 
for the past several years. This spending 
has reached a craving appetite that is hard 
to stop. Out in the Southwest where cattle 
become poisoned with the’ loco weed their 
appetite can only be satisfied by locating and 
eating more of this loco or poison weed. The 
cattle man’s common expression is that the 
critter has gone loco. I am afraid many of 
our governmental units, agencies, and bu- 
reaus have gone loco on spending. 

Let us remember first, that our fiscal policy 
will be the prime factor in determining our 
economic system in the post-war pericd; 
second, we must have a fiscal policy that will 
require heavy taxation on the middle class 
and the fixed income group in order to insure 
our economic system of free enterprise; third, 
our fiscal policy must include a broad distri- 
bution of our War bonds in order to prevent 
inflation which would seriously impede our 
war effort and gravely threaten our post-war 
economy. There are three methods of 
financing this war or any other war, namely, 
taxation, borrowing and inflation. The 
American people must choose immediately 
the best method of carrying this burden. 

If proper steps are not taken it can truth- 
fully be said we were too little and too late 
in our war financing. The American people 
can expect no more profits from the war 
boom. In fact, the time is at hand when 
they will be forced to lower their standards 
of living. This was the message the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress early in October. No 
one can expect to escape the impact of war. 
With a national income next year of ap- 
proximately $115,000,000,000 and with only 
$67,000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
that can be bought, it means that the Amer- 
ican people will have $48,000,000,000 minus 
taxes and nothing to spend it for. This isa 
serious threat to our national economy. If 
this $48,000,000,000 is not properly handled 
it could readily crack our price ceiling wide 
open and send both the cost of living and 
cost of the war to fantastic heights. If our 
Nation should adopt a policy of meeting 40 
percent of our current expenditures by tax- 
ation instead of 25 to 28 percent as at present, 
it would mean a tax burden of thirty-three 
to thirty-four billion dollars. Even this will 
leave a deficit of forty to fifty billion dollars 
to be financed with borrowed funds. Other 
big nations, both friend and foe, are financ- 
ing the war more on a pay-as-you-go plan. 
Great Britain is paying 50 percent of her 
current war costs, Germany is paying at the 
same rate, Canada is paying more than 50 
percent, and in all likelihood is Japan, al- 
though her plan is veiled in secrecy. The 
United States Treasury is now rounding out 
a mammoth borrowing program for the fifty- 
to sixty-billion-dollar deficit. This vast sum 
of borrowing must be widely distributed or 
our Nation will be faced with threatened in- 
fiation. It is a simple matter for the Treasury 
to finance this borrowing through the bank- 
ing institutions of our Nation, but it is a 
most dangerous one. 

I believe the time has arrived when we 
must, as a ration, adopt a program of com- 
pulsory savings. As a representative of a 
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free people in a democratic nation, I do not 
like to make this suggestion, but am con- 
vinced it is for the best future interests of 
our people. A wide distribution of the Fed- 
eral indebtedness through the sale of bonds 
to our citizens will do more to avoid inflation 
than any other method I know of. More 
than that, the wide distribution of the hold- 
ings of these bonds will have a stabilizing 
effect on our post-war economy. The more 
people who own and hold stock in this great 
corporation, our Federal Government, the 
more stable will be its security. The United 
States Treasury at the present time is bor- 
rowing the money for the conduct of our war 
at a very low interest rate. You probably 
noticed that when the Treasury offered 
$2,000,000,000 worth of War bonds to the banks 
of the Nation in October, they were hesitant 
to take them unless the interest rate was 
increased to 2% percent. This the Treasury 
refused to do and the subscription for the 
offering of the $2,000,000,000 was barely cov- 
ered, The interest rate on Government obli- 
gations is vital to the taxpayer. In World 
War No. 1 the first Liberty Loan, which was 
wholly exempt from taxation, brought 3% 
percent and the rates rose as the war pro- 
gressed to 5 percent on the final Victory loan. 
We are going to be confronted with this same 
problem as the war continues. In 1933 the 
average rate of interest on the national debt 
was 3.350 percent, while last September 30 
it was 2.143 percent, Never before has an 
American war been financed at such low 
interest. We must remember, however, that 
despite the low rate of interest the taxpayers 
are carrying an enormous interest load. 
Ninety billion dollars of Federal debt at the 
present average interest rate costs the tax- 
payers about $2,000,000,000 in annual interest 
charges. 

If the war continues and the national debt 
is increased to $200,000,000,000 at an increased 
interest rate of 3 or 4 percent, it would be- 
come an unbearable burden, in addition to 
our other Federal expenditures. Nondefense 
expenditures must be reduced to the mini- 
mum; social gains must be forgotten; busi- 
ness as usual is and must be a thing of the 
past during the war. The Government itself 
must lead the way in a reduction of Federal 
expenditures for nonessential and nondefense 
agencies. Last year Congress set up a com- 
mittee known as the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures. This committee was headed by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, Harry 
FLoop Byrp, who has fought continually for a 
reduction of these expenditures. Sometimes 
it seems as though he has been a lone voice 
in the wilderness. I trust you will not think 
this is a political statement, but I firmly 
believe the recent election will give aid, as- 
sistance, and support to this committee. The 
people are demanding these reductions and 
Congress should insist on them. 

Last Monday morning Senator Byrrp stated, 
“In time of peril and war the Government 
should be an example to its citizens, doing 
those things essential to our victory and to 
the preservation of our fundamental insti- 
tutions, but nothing in all our history—and 
I say this advisedly—is in any way compa- 
rable to the waste and inefficiency that now 
exist in the vast number of bureaus in our 
Government today.” Senator Byrp listed 
several reasons for his alarm. They are: 

1. The ratio of civilian employees to mem- 
bers of the armed services is 1 to 134, com- 
pared to a ratio in the last war of 1 to 4%, 
the present ratio being 24 times that of the 
previous war. 

2. Eighty-one present Government agen- 
cies compared to 30 on November 11, 1918. 

3. Civilian employees of the War Depart- 
ment now number nearly 1,200,000. He 
added that this figure did not include men 
inducted into the Army for clerical work. 





4. The Navy Department now has 500,565 
civilian employees, compared to 110,823 on 
December 31, 1918. 

5. The Agricultural Department has 81,645 
employees, or four times as many as on July 
1, 1919. Not included were 100,000 agricul- 
tural committeemen costing the Government 
$50,000,000 a year. 

6. The Interior Department has 47,497 em- 
ployees, or three times its rolls on July 1, 
1919, while the Commerce Department's 
total of 24,479 is more than double the World 
War No. 1 figure. 

My personal opinion is that Congress, 
which is directly responsible to the taxpaying 
constituents, could cut nondefense Federal 
costs by 30 to 40 percent and streamline 
many of our alphabetical bureaucratic agen- 
cies. After March 15 next, when 44,000,000 
Americans file income-tax returns under the 
new Revenue Act, I feel certain we will get a 
lot of support from the average citizen. 
These citizens are going to demand economy. 
They demonstrated this request by their 
votes on November 3. We must have actual 
reductions in these individual agencies and 
not merely a shifting of funds. For instance, 
the huge 1943 appropriation bill for inde- 
pendent offices carried a total of $2,096,138,- 
875, compared with $3,354,038,224 for 1942. 
This looks like a big saving for the taxpayer. 
However, when you subtract from the 1942 
total the necessary defense, emergency, and 
other capital items which occurred in the 
1942 bill and do not occur in the 1943 bill, 
there is no savings at all, but an increase for 
next year of some $23,000,000. We must 
have an informed electorate and with that 
informed electorate our democracy can and 
will be secure. 

My discussion on financing is already tco 
long, but I hope I am able to convey my 
thoughts on these problems to you. We 
must be most careful in our taxing and fiscal 
policy. The old axiom that the power to 
tax is the power to destroy is as true today 
as the day it was first used. Many Officials 
in our Government forget that the prime 
requisite for taxation is for revenue and this 
group has and is now suggesting taxes that 
will bring about a social reform. As a Na- 
tion we must zealously protect our sources 
of revenue if we are to maintain the type of 
government that our forefathers left us. Our 
program of taxation can most easily change 
our national economy. 

In the first century A. D., the last of the 
Seleucid Kings was locked in a “life and 
death” struggle with the power of Rome. 
More money had to be procured. The King’s 
tax collectors were called in and advised to 
double the royal take of the date crop on 
the Oases of Syria. hey hesitated but in 
vain and the program was carried out. Some- 
what later, the Roman legions advanced and 
found that the Syrian Oases were practically 
Gepopulated and no resistance was offered. 
The fact of history is that the population had 
been defeated by taxation—not by Rome 

I stated earlier that it is an easy matter to 
change our domestic economy by taxation. 
The President in a message to the Ways and 
Means Committee suggested that we place a 
limitation of $25,000 on the salaries of our 
citizens. The committee gave this serious 
consideration but decided to take no action 
on it. Recently Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes issued an order limiting the net 
salary to $25,000. There are some who ques- 
tion his authority to do this. I am not go- 
ing into a discussion on that point. How- 
ever, I am curious to know the philosophy 
behind that order. The question here is not 
whether or not the $25,000 is the maximum 
salary that should be allowed a citizen of our 
Nation. The question is more fundamental 
than that. If an administrative agency of 
the Federal Government can, by a Govern- 
ment directive, place a salary limitation of 
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$25,000 on an individual, it can as easily 
place a limit of $3,000, or it can issue an or- 
der stating that every individual must have 
the same salary. This policy could have 
serious implications as to the future social 
order in our national economy. It is my 
opinion that this is a policy that should be 
approved or disapproved by the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people and not by a de- 
partment in the executive branch of the 
Government. I think the time has come 
when we should discuss frankly and fearlessly 
these orders issued by department heads. 
One of the items in the Communist program 
for 1928 was the placing of a 100-percent 
tax on all salaries over $25,000 a year. This 
Executive order is a direct blow to the pri- 
vate enterprise system which is the foun- 
dation of our constitutional liberties. If 
carried to its logical conclusion it will mean 
that our high production, high wages, and 
our national well-being might and could be 
reduced to levels of foreign countries whose 
government and whose ideologies are ccoa- 
trary to our system of free enterprise. The 
doctrine of Karl Marx can well be seen in the 
fine handiwork of this order placing a limit 
on salaries. If once the viewpoint is ac- 
cepted that a man should not be allowed to 
earn $25,000, the mainspring to our free en- 
terprise system is on the way to destruction. 

America faces two major difficulties. The 
first is to beat Hitler, and the second is to 
reestablish a society on American ideals after 
the first objective is accomplished. Natu- 
rally more weight is put on the first objec- 
tive at the present time, but to my mind, 
the latter objective will be a far more diffi- 
cult one to face and it is very easy to make 
it even more difficult by adding to its com- 
plications in the vain hope of simplifying 
the difficulties of the present day. 

In conclusion I want to make some sug- 
gestions as to what I believe our Nation must 
do to properly finance the war, to protect our 
Government, and save our democracy. First, 
I believe that if additional taxes are neces- 
sary we must levy a sales tax; second, I be- 
lieve we must have a program of enforced 
savings if we are to siphon off billions of 











dollars of unexpendable money which threat- 
ens inflation; third, we should enact legisla~ 
tion that would make tax collections current, 
either approving the Ruml plan or some 
modification of it; fourth, we must cut non- 
essential and nondefense expenditures to the 
bone; fifth, we must use taxation for 1 l 
only and forget social-reform programs dur- 
ing the war. 

When the House passed the Revenue Act 
of 1942 I made the followi tatement in 
regard to the sales tax: 

“Many shudder at the thought of a sales 
tax, yet the 15-percent increase we have had 
in living costs during the past months is in 
reality a sales tax. It is my opinic th 
this bill does not go far enough in siphoning 
off the excess purchasing power where it 
would have the most effect in stopping infia- 
tion. The sales-tax problem must be fac: 


by Congress in the future, and I am fully 
cognizant of the arguments both for and 
I am willing to admit that it is 
not an ability-to-pay tax, that it is unortho- 
dox, and should not be levied except in emer- 
gencies. It is my contention that we have 
reached that emergency The three prin- 
cipal arguments in opposition to a consum- 
er’s sales tax are: 

“1. That it is 1 
tively most heavily upon those with 
comes. 

“2. That those with low incomes cannot af- 
ford to pay more in taxes than at present-— 
that they need all their income, and 
order to maintain even a minim 
of living; and 

“3. That such a tax is infl re.” 
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THE MENDACIOUS EDITOR 

The mendacious editor of the Reading 
Times is not motivated by any such im- 
pelling principles. 

Mr. Speaker, “Let us take a look at the 
Recorp.” In a resolution presented to 
the House, January 22, 1941, by Mr. 
Dovucnuton, “Composition of Standing 
Committees of the House,” page 225, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date, un- 
der the Committee on the Census, the 
REcorD shows my name, Guy L. MOsEr, 
chairman, Pennsylvania, with the other 
committee members’ names relatively 
listed. Page 227 of the ReEcorp, same 
date, shows the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, under this heading: 
“Berks Congressman to head Census 
Committee,” the Reading Times pub- 
lished an Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington January 21, 1941, covering 
the account of my selection for that 
chairmanship. Under the heading: 
“Moser named chairman,” the Reading 
Eagle printed the same Associated Press 
dispatch. Both papers are under one 
ownership. Both published the dispatch 
on January 22, 1942. 

Despite the fact that under this news- 
paper monopoly I was paying $10 per 
year subscription price for each of these 
two newspapers to be delivered to my of- 
fice by mail and was sending them the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp free, wherein each 
time the standing committees of the 
House were published my name as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Census was 
included, and each edition of the Con- 
gressional Directory published, similarly 
recorded it, fact, records, and truth were 
of no moment to the mendacious editor. 

Mr. Speaker, in contrast stands the 
prejudice of the editor of the Reading 
Times, Reading, Pa., on page 8, issue of 
March 2, 1942, when he mendaciously 
published in one of his series of subver- 
sive attacks on the constituted Govern- 
nent of the United States, in wartime, 
on the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment as set up under the Constitution, 
especially Congress as a body and more 
especially myself as a Member of Con- 
gress, in an editorial under the caption 
“Voice of the People,” set forth in the 
second paragraph thereof as follows: 

Per] Mr. Moser, Berks Democrat 
chairman of the committee which sponsored 
the bill, and his six no-repeal asscciates made 
more noise than we generally credit to seven 
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Mr. Speaker, this editorial was one of a 
succession of tirades against Congress for 
allegedly voted itself pensions. 
All records to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, truth is a matter of no moment to 
an editor of this character on vent- 
ing his spleen and prejudice on a Mem- 
ber he tried to control by dictation and 
failed. The complete record of this leg- 
islation will show the bill wherein Mem- 
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head, but was one reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service of which I 
am not and have never been the chair- 
man. 

In an editorial in the same newspaper 
issue of February 21, 1942, the same edi- 
tor published, in part, as follows: 


If the public clamor which forced both 
Senate and House to act to undo the pension 
legislation was based on a false picture, Con- 
gress must today be a puerile, spineless body 
to reverse its stand, to retreat so readily. 

It certainly was “a false picture.” It 
was prejudiced and unreliable editors 
who painted the false picture. By the 
standards set up by the editor of the 
Reading Times, resenting his imputation 
placing Congress in the position of being 
“a puerile, spineless body,” I am one of 
the seven Members answering for him- 
self, as proud to have stood his ground, 
unwilling “to retreat so readily.” Every 
Member of Congress knows this to be 
true; the record establishes it; and pub- 
lishers, writers, commentators, and even 
editors have been apologizing for it since 
in an endeavor to undo the wrong. 

If I had voted to repeal this enactment 
of which this false picture was painted, 
my conscience would ever have reminded 
me that I had voted to deceive my con- 
stituents who trusted me enough to send 
me to this body to represent them. 

In another of this editor’s tirades, 
more especially the fifth paragraph of 
an editorial captioned ‘Congressional 
pensions,” published in the Reading 
Times on February 12, 1942, the editor 
published as follows: 

What makes the measure immeasurably 
vicious is the fact that under the set-up any 
Senator or Congressman who has served 5 
years can, whether he retires voluntarily or 
by defeat at the polls, elect to purchase a 
life pension by the payment of 5 percent of 
1 day’s salary as of the first of the year 
That would be $1.39. 


That absurd untruth has been so com- 
pletely dissipated as to be unworthy of 
additional contradiction. It only arose 
from the time limit in which a Member 
of Congress might make up his or her 
mind to elect to participate, but in no 
sense controlled the enactment date from 
which the 5 percent deductions became 
operative to serving Members. 

In my experience thousands of claims 
for annuities, based on length of service, 
earnings, and contributions to the retire- 
ment fund under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act have been handled for con- 
stituents, and for pensions to former 
members of the armed forces of the 
United States, and/or their dependents. 
There is a direct distinction between 
forthright pensions at public cost and 
annuities based on contributions to a re- 
tirement fund wholly based on length of 
service and earnings during active em- 
ployment. 

Why, this very day, denial is made by 
Winston Churchill to Sir Patrick Hannon, 
British industrialist and a conservative 
Member of Parliament, that cuts in 
British export trade have been made in 
deference to the United States, in a dis- 
patch as follows: 

LONDON, November “The lease-lend 
undertaking f laration of our under- 


ed States is will- 
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ing to stint its own citizens in order that we 
may prosecute the war effectively, the United 
States is expected to do so in order that we 
should escape unnecessary sacrifices of our 
export trade,” Churchill wrote. 


Mr. Speaker, I voted for the House 
amendment to arm our merchant ships 
as an American right. I cannot vote for 
the Senate amendments for the same 
reason, 





Program of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Will Benefit America 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no action which our 
Government can take which is of greater 
importance than the program of foreign 
relief and rehabilitation which has just 
been announced by President Roosevelt. 
The appointment of Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, with his administrative ability 
and wide experience, to direct this vast 
undertaking is most gratifying. 

Mr. Speaker, the aid which we extend 
to the stricken peoples of Europe will 
inure to our own benefit. We will thereby 
strengthen the morale and determination 
of our allies to throw off the yoke of the 
Nazi dictators and join with us in 
achieving victory in the war sooner than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Mr. Speaker, we will also restore the 
purchasing power of these countries, 
raise their standard of living and pro- 
vide ourselves a better foreign market 
to which we can export much of our sur- 
plus products. This will contribute di- 
rectly to the future prosperity of our 
own country. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, by rehabilitating 
continental Europe, Asia, and Africa and 
every nation which needs our assistance, 
we will gain their cooperation and that 
unity of purpose which will alone make 
it possible, under our leadership, to 
establish a new world order based upon 
economic security and social justice for 
all mankind. This only can insure last- 
ing and enduring peace and make it cer- 
tain that our own country can enjoy 
peace and escape the curse of war in the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, is this program worth 
while? There can be only one answer 
to that question. This program means 
everything to us and our own people 
and is decidedly in our own self-interest, 
not to say anything about the humani- 
tarian aspects and the duty we owe to 
our less fortunate neighbors. Are there 
still those among us who have learned 
nothing from our tragic experience fol- 
lowing the First World War, when we 
rejected our grand opportunity to share 
in the responsibility of maintaining 
world peace? Are there still those who 
are so blind and short-sighted that they 
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believe we can be prosperous when the 
rest of the nations are poor, that we can 
be secure when they are insecure, that 
we can enjoy peace when the world is at 
war? 

Mr. Speaker, every American who loves 
our country and who is concerned as to 
its future, and who wishes our people 
to enjoy peace and prosperity should 
support whole-heartedly President 
Roosevelt’s efforts to carry forward this 
great program of foreign relief and re- 
habilitation. 





Brig. Gen. James A. O’Connor 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Brig. Gen. J. A. O’Connor, com- 
manding general of the Northwest Serv- 
ice Command, was born on July 19, 1885, 
at Bay City, Mich., my home city. Iam 
in receipt of a release issued by the pub- 
lic relations section, A. P. O. 702, Seat- 
tle, Wash., detailing a brief history of 
General O’Connor’s early days and his 
subsequent activities at West Point and 
in the Army. 

A perusal of this document, which fol- 
lows, discloses the fact General O’Con- 
nor’s career has been an outstanding 
one. The responsibilities placed upon 
him down the years mark him as a 
highly efficient and successful member 
of the officer personnel of the United 
States Army. 

The following information will be of 
interest to General O’Connor’s many 
friends throughout Michigan. I am of- 
fering the same for the Rrecorp: 


WHITEHORSE, YUKON TERRITORY.—Brig. Gen. 
James A. O’Connor has arrived at this frontier 
settlement on the upper reaches of the Yukon 
River to head the farthest north service com- 
mand ever established by the United States 
Army. 

In the pine and spruce forests fringing 
Whitchorse, General O’Connor is organizing 
the Northwest Service Command, which will 
direct and coordinate the supplying of the 
American Army in Alaska and the vital North 
Pacific area. Under his command is the 
Alaskan Highway and the other roads, rail- 
ways, inland water routes, and pipe lines of 
the region. 

General O’Connor takes over the new as- 
signment after extensive experience on the 
Alaskan Highway. He supervised construction 
on the road’s southern sector from headquear- 
ters at Fort St. John, British Columbia. 
Under his direction, engineer troops pushed 
through woods, uplands, and swamps to 
thread a road through the wilderness. 

General O’Connor is 57 years old. His Army 
career has taken him around the globe. He 
had charge of the tunneling of Corregidor 
when that fortress was built in the Philip- 
pines, and he has supervised engineer de- 
velopments in many States. Because he was 
brought up in the white pine lumber region. 
of Michigan, he says that his present job is 
somewhat reminiscent of his boyhood sur- 
roundings. 
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Gencral O’Connor was born at West Bay 
City, Mich., on July 19, 1885. His father, who 
was engaged in the operation of logging rail- 
roads, moved to Seney, Mich., when James 
was 5. He attended school there. He went 
to the University of Michigan and later to 
Notre Dame with the intention of becoming 
a@ lawyer, but abandoned the bar when Con- 
gressman Sheldon, of Ishpeming, Mich., 
nominated him for the United States Military 
Academy. 

O’Connor attended West Point from 1903 
until 1907. After receiving his commission, 
he began to see service in far-flung lands 
He was in Cuba in 1909, in Hawaii in 1912, 
and then came back to continental United 
States to study at the Engineers’ School at 
Washington Barracks. In the years before 
the first World War, he had a part in the 
construction of such historic projects as the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Arlington Memo- 
rial in the Nation’s Capital. 

In 1917 O’Connor was with the Ninth Engi- 
neers Mounted at El Paso, Tex. He saw duty 
overseas in France in 1918 and 1919 with 
the Thirty-ninth and Seventy-eighth Divi- 
sions, and was back at engineers’ school in 
1920. During the next 2 years he fought 
Mississippi River floods from the district engi- 
neer’s office at Vicksburg, Miss., and many 
men and women along “Ol’ Man River” still 












remember O’Connor’s efforts to keep the 
rampaging waterway from their homes. 
From 1923 until 1926 O’Connor was with 


the United States Army Engineers in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He helped construct the Cap- 
ital’s present water-supply system and out- 
lined a new aqueduct to tap the Potomac 
River. Before congressional committees he 
presented the study for hydroelectric devel- 
opment of the Potomac drafted by a staff 
under Gen. Max C. Tyler. 

From 1927 until 1931 O’Connor was an in- 
structor at the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. He 
crossed the Pacific to the Philippines in 1931 
and for nearly 3 years supervised the drilling 
of a million cubic feet of tunnels in Cor- 
regidor’s shaggy rocks. hese tunnels a 
decade later were to be the refuge for thou- 
sands of hard-pressed and outnumbered 
American soldiers. 

From 1934 until 1937 O’Connor was with 
the Army Engineers at Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he reviewed the studies for the much-dis- 
cussed St. Lawrence River seaway undertak- 
ing. He was associated with an engineering 
district which included the American shores 
of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the St. Law- 
rence River system. 

From 1937 until 1940 O’Connor was at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., where cur Army engineers are 
now trained, as regimental commander and 
later commandant. He crossed the continent 
in 1940 to be engineering officer for the west- 
ern defense command, with headquarters at 


the Presidio in San Francisco and at Mon- 

terey, Calif. During this period he became 

well known along the Pacific seaboard 
Early in 1942 O’Connor received the assign- 






ment which led to his present duties. He 
took charge of the building of the southern 
sector of the Alaskan Highway, the sector 
which stretches northward along the British 
Columbia-Alberta border in western Canada, 
and then bends westward acr in 
tains toward the Yukon Territory and Alaska. 


It was a wilderness assignment and O’Connor 
lived in tents and ate field rations with 
toiling troops. 

As commanding officer of the northwest 
service command General O’Conr has b 1 


placed in charge of all Army under c<ings in 
British Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. He also is in cha 

of the White Pass & Yukon Railway, which 
crosses the Coastal Range from Skagway 
Alaska, and of the Alaskan 
connects interior North A ! h 
banks in the h Alaska. With 1 


Highway, whict 





art of 
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to domain and area, this is one of the largest 
service commands. 

The northwest service command was for- 
maliy set up in September, shortly after a 
trip to the region by Lt. Gen. Brehon Somer- 
vell, Chief of the Army Service of Supply. At 
that time General Somervell conferred exten- 
sively with General O'Connor and other 
officers on the scene, 





New Education for an Air-Minded World 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege yesterday to read the news 
article in which C, I. Stanton, Adminis- 
trator of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, told of the opportunity given 
high-school students to qualify for a 
certificate of aeronautical knowledge. 
In this connection I quote the following: 

Examinations will be conducted by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration representatives 
and will be identical with those given appli- 
cants for private pilot licenses. Successful 
students may for 12 months offer their cer- 
tificate as meeting the ground-subjects re- 
quirements for the private pilot license and 
will need to take only the medical and flight 
tests 

The first 
in January and at 


examinations will be conducted 
the end of each school 
semester thereafter. School principals must 
make application to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration at least 30 days before the 
beginning of the month in which they desire 
the examination to be held. 

“This new type of certificate has been 
devised as a result of the tremendous response 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
gram for bringing aviation education into the 





schools,” Stanton stated. 

“Half of the Nation’s high schools have 
scheduled preflight aeronautics courses this 
semester, and we feel there is a need to 
establish a uniform standard by which stu- 
dent achievement in this field can be recog- 
nized,” Stanton said 


Mr. Speaker, it is highly gratifying that 
students are taking preflight aviation 
courses in approximately 14,000 high 
schools throughout the Nation. We must, 
and will, extend this necessary program 


for the world which is in the making. 
This observation leads me tc include 
at this point the splendid address by Wil- 


liam A. M. Burden, special aviation as- 
to the Secretary of Commerce, at 
the Herald Tribune forum in New York 
City, November 17. Mr. Burden is far 

sioned, clear thinking, and able to carry 
forward the necessary development of 
which he speaks so convincingly. I trust 
Members of Congress will carefully read 
his speech because it is most worth while 
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but until very recently the change has not 
been recognized by our educational system. 

The plain but tragic fact is that we were 
caught napping not only at Pearl Harbor, but 
more significantly in our schools. As the an- 
nual slaughter upon our highways indicates, 
we have not yet caught up educationally with 
the automobile—we are infinitely further be- 
hind the airplane. We have continued to ed- 
ucate our people for a world whose ending, 
presaged at Kitty Hawk in 1903, was an ac- 
complished fact at least 10 years ago. Our 
enemies have not been so blind. Axis schools 
for all their indoctrination in ghastly and in- 
human doctrines have been educating their 
youth and adjusting their national thinking 
to the conditions and requiremenis of the 
new world of the air age. 

This age is not a thing of the future. It is 
already here. We should clearly realize that 
it is no less full of promise for the horrible 
events which have signalized its birth. Cer- 
tainly its arrival can no longer be ignored by 
any man anywhere. As bullets rain down 
upon them from Japanese Zeros, even the 
cannibals of the jungles of New Guinea are 
aware that there are no islands so remote, so 
removed from the main currents of our time 
that they enjoy automatic security. 

It is no wonder that most thoughtful men 
are now convinced that as the primary task 
in winning the war is the training of our 
youth to use air power, so the greatest essen- 
tial in constructing a civilized post-war world 
will be the conditioning of our entire popu- 
lation to the air point of view. 

Our lag in preparing to meet the problems 
raised by air power has not been due to the 
lack of leaders who foresaw the shape of 
things to come. The Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 is ample evidence that our Govern- 
ment policy makers were clearly aware of the 
meaning of aviation as a planetary force in 
human affairs. The prophetic character of 
that legislation is clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing words of President Roosevelt: 

“This new national policy set up by the 
Congress views American aviation as a special 
problem requiring special. treatment. Avia- 
tion is the only form of transportation which 
operates in a medium which knows no fron- 
tiers but touches alike all countries of the 
earth. One fact which stands out is that 
hardly another civil activity of our people 
bears such a direct and intimate relation to 
the national security as does civil aviation. 
It supplies a reservoir of inestimable value to 
our military and naval forces in the form of 
men and machines, while at the same time it 
keeps an industry so geared that it can be 
instantly diverted to the production of fight- 
ing planes in the event of national emer- 
gency 

In that act Congress imposed on the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which I repre- 
sent, some rather broad educational func- 
tions of great importance t» the welfare and 
security of the Nation. It may, therefore, be 
of interest to outline the educational steps 
which have been taken to meet immediate 
demands of war and also the more compre- 
hensive program which we believe necessary 
to prepare for the infinitely broader require- 
ments of the future. 

The first stop in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s program was the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program, launched before the 
invasion of Poland. In collaboration with 
our schools and colleges which provided 
ground school training, this program pro- 
duced three-quarters of the licensed civil 
fliers existing in the country on January 
1, 1942. At the request of the Army and 
Navy it is now providing preliminary train- 
ing for cadets at the rate of 112,000 flight 
courses per year. Such instruction is well- 
established in some 600 institutions of higher 
learning from coast to coast. 
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While of immense immediate practical 
value this training project did not, of course, 
touch the broad educational problems posed 
by aviation. These were many and serious. 
Practically every subject taught by our 
schools had been drastically affected by the 
changes wrought by the airplane but almost 
nothing had been done to revise our text- 
books, and courses of study accordingly. 
Our children as far as their school curriculum 
was concerned were living in a previous age. 

Plans for meeting this situation were 
worked out in conference with educational 
leaders in various parts of the country and 
in ccoperation with the United States Office 
of Education. In January 1942 my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Robert H. Hinckley, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, announced 
the inauguration of a comprehensive educa- 
tional program for extending aeronautics in- 
struction into the high schools and for adding 
aviation subject matter to the whole school 
curriculum from elementary grades through 
college. 

In launching this project two critical 
shortages developed—the need for high- 
school teachers trained to conduct aeronau- 
tics courses and the lack of suitable teaching 
materials. To help meet the first need the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration opened its 
ground-school courses to high-school teach- 
ers and, in addition, induced a large number 
of teachers’ training institutions to provide 
courses suitable for prospective teachers. To 
help meet the second need, the administra- 
tion inaugurated research projects at the 
teachers’ colleges of Columbia and Nebraska 
Universities. Eighteen textbooks based on 
this research were published this fall as the 
air education series. 

The foundation of the series consists of 
textbooks and teachers’ manuals on the sci- 
ence of aeronautics which provide material 
for elementary courses which can be given 
by teachers who do not possess specialized 
aviation training. Such courses in what is 
now termed “elementary or preflight aeronau- 
tics” comprise the essentials of aerodynamics, 
the principles of aircraft and engine struc- 
tures, meteorology, communications, and air 
navigation. Other excellent textbooks on 
these subjects are also available. The re- 
maining volumes of the series cover a much 
broader field and one which has hardly been 
scratched before. They deal with the influ- 
ence of aviation on many forms of human 
knowledge—geography, social studies, eco- 
nomics, politics, and literature. They also 
treat aviation applications which are appro- 
priate for the usual courses in mathematics, 
physics, and biology. Important though this 
broader treatment is, first things must come 
first in war. The major emphasis of the 
high-school aviation program for the dura- 
tion will consequently be on the preflight 
aeronautics training of all eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade boys and girls who may be 
capable of serving as flight or ground per- 
sonnel in the air forces or as workers in our 
aircraft factories. Exact figures are not 
available, but the indications are that at 
least half the high schools in the country 
having five or more teachers will give pre- 
flight aeronautics courses this year. 

This introduction of such courses is an 
essential part of the High School Victory Corps 
program of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation now being introduced into the schools 
of the Nation under the sponsorship of the 
Yar, Navy, and Commerce Departments. 
This program offers every boy and girl in high 
school an opportunity to prepare intelligently 
for his or her part in the war on a voluntary 
basis. A student may enroll in one of five 
divisions—land, sea, air, production, or com- 
munity service. In each division studies 
are oriented and extracurricular activities 
planned to ensure the most effective prepara- 
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tion for specific war tasks consistent with a 
balanced curriculum. For members in the 
air service division not only preflight aero- 
nautics but increased study of mathematics 
and physics and greatly increased physical 
education are stipulated. The necessity for 
such a program is obvious, for a large pro- 
portion of the boys graduating annually from 
the high schools will be needed for the air 
forces, and many of the girls will join the 
growing ranks of the women aircraft workers. 

This preflight training program will soon 
provide the armed services with young men 
who will be better equipped to learn the tasks 
of pilots, bombardiers, and navigators. It is 
our good fortune that the same training serves 
equally well in preparing youth for the needs 
of post-war air commerce. 

So much for the purely wartime phases of 
our aviation education program. They are 
aimed at a specific and limited objective. 
Inevitably they are a mere shadow of the 
broader education changes that will be neces- 
sary to adequately prepare America for its 
part in the air age. We cannot be satisfied 
with a mere technical proficiency in aviation 
on the part of those who are to make it their 
life’s work. We must aim at nothing less 
than the conditioning of children, youths, 
and adults to complete awareness of the 
social, economic, and political impact of air 
power. This does not mean undue stress on 
aviation teaching. It merely means giving 
aviation its rightful place among the forces 
that control man’s destiny. : 

This tremendous breadth of approach is 
neither fanatical nor unbalanced. Aviation, 
in sober truth, does affect all these aspects 
of life, and affects them deeply. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the tremendous impli- 
cations of the fact that mankind for the first 
time is genuinely living in three dimensions. 
For a million years he has crawled laboriously 
over the surface of the earth, overcoming in a 
makeshift fashion the barriers of mountains, 
rivers, and oceans. Now thanks to the air- 
plane he can suddenly move in any direction 
at a speed 10 times as great as the fastest 
surface transport. Physiographically the 
world is the same old world that it has been 
since the beginning of recorded history. But 
the North Atlantic was one thing to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who spent 67 days battling 
its mountainous seas, and it is something very 
different to the military pilots’ that daily 
hop across it in little more than 7 or 8 hours. 
The use of the air as a means of communi- 
cation is a step comparable in importance to 
the first successful navigation of the ocean, 
It raises problems which can only be solved 
by men and women properly educated to 
appreciate its implications. It demands new 
world maps, a new geography, the rethinking 
of international relations, and the casting off 
of many other traditional concepts that have 
been accepted as truisms by our own genera- 
tion. 

Planning for the Air Age presupposes edu- 
cation, the attainment of specific knowledges 
and skills. Our national and community 
leaders can not carry this planning through 
effectively without the support of an 
enthusiastic and discerning citizenry. It is 
essential that our boys and girls, the men 
and women of tomorrow, learn through their 
echools that trade, commerce, and military 
power in an air age depend on very different 
factors from those in a sea age. 

The development of sea commerce as the 
major medium of communication in the 
world has created an ocean-conscious civili- 
zation We have come to consider the straits 
and canals which are the short cuts of the 
sea lanes and the bases which control them 
as the most vital areas in the world. 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, Suez, Aden, 
Singapore, and Panama have been household 
words for generations even in a land which 
has been described as illiterate in geography. 
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We must now reorient our ideas of geography 
and our national policy to boot, for aviation 
is making other parts of the earth, poten- 
tially at least, of far more strategic impor- 
tance than these time-honored spots. Air 
routes not being handicapped by surface bar- 
riers or oceans are free to follow the so-called 
great circle courses which are the curved lines 
which constitute the shortest distances be- 
tween any two points on the earth’s surface. 
As a result air routes are often not only 
infinitely shorter than sea routes but also 
traverse entirely different parts of the world. 
New York, for example, is only 7,600 miles 
from Chungking by air as compared to 12,000 
miles by sea. In terms of time the contrast 
is more striking. Singapore will be only 29 
hours from San Francisco on the post-war 
air lines as compared to 22 days on the pre- 
war steamships. Surrounded as it is by the 
large land masses of the world—three-quar- 
ters of the earth’s land surface is above the 
equator—the Arctic is plainly destined to 
become the center of a vast new web of trans- 
portation. “The Arctic route to victory” is 
not a mere figure of speech. The direct air 
route from New York to Chungking passes 
directly over the pole, that from San Fran- 
cisco to Moscow within 600 miles of the pole. 
The direct route from Tokio to the Panama 
Canal is not across the southern Pacific as 
those of us brought up on Mercator’s pro- 
jection might think, but via the Aleutian 
Islands, Seattle, Denver, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Thus, while sea routes and the bases 
that control them will continue to be of 
vast importance, it is entirely possible that a 
new Mediterranean is in the making in the 
polar sea. Will it become the mare nosirum 
of some imperialistic power or a free highway 
for all the nations of the world? 

The airplane’s ability to proceed directly to 
any destination independent of surface ob- 
stacles raises an important problem for the 
great ports of the world whose location has 
been primarily determined by harbor facilities 
and the practicability of land transportation 
to the hinterland. Now that inland cities are 
enabled to engage directly in foreign trade 
by nonstop flight to the inland cities of other 
continents, many great ports may be largely 
bypassed. No longer will it be necessary for 
the passenger from London to Chicago to 
transship at Southampton and New York. 
He will fly nonstop from point of origin to 
destination. While there is no probability of 
any large amount of ocean freight going by 
air for many years to come because of the very 
high ton-mile cost of air transport, New 
York’s position as the principal port of entry 
for luxury traffic from Europe is certainly 
threatened. In the future a dozen large cities, 
many of them hundreds of miles inland, will 
demand recognition as ports of air entry. 

The sociologists and city planners of the 
future must also take into account the fact 
that the airplane is a great force for decen- 
tralization. Added to the other factors al- 
ready working in that direction it may result 
in a movement which will gravely affect the 
position of our great cities. Protection 
against aerial attack may prove an almost 
compelling reason for decentralization in new 
construction. In addition, aerial commuting 


‘either by private plane or transport is certain 


to expand greatly, thus extending the com- 
muting radius from the present 30 or 40 miles 
to 130 or 140 miles. It seems inevitable that 
the trend away from the cities will be greatly 
accelerated and the value of urban real estate 
adversely affected. 

Aviation will also create great problems for 
the statesmen of the future—preblems which 
they can solve only if they have been educated 
as to its implications from their earliest 
years. The airplane will speed the develop- 
ment of the huge interior land masses of the 
world—the Amazons, Central Asia, and Cen- 
tral Africa. Civilization will no longer cling 
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to the sea coasts. The populations of these 
interior regions will demand a larger voice 
in world affairs. 

Aviation has also destroyed the whole con- 
cept of the buffer state as a means of de- 
fense. No longer will a small country a few 
hundred miles across be considered a protec- 
tion against the attack of a powerful enemy. 
Depth of territory becomes more important 
than length of coast line, and the very im- 
possibility of isolation makes inevitable a 
trend toward a truly global political struc- 
ture. In the long run air communication is 
bound to develop a sense of unity among peo- 
ple and prove a powerful force toward the 
world organization which all civilized men 
desire. 

All these changes call for an extension and 
improvement of the aviation education pro- 
gram which has been advocated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Preflight eero- 
nautics courses should be available not in 
haif the high schoocis, but in all high schools. 
All courses in the elementary and secondary 
schools should be enriched with aviation ma- 
terials. Colleges and other training institu- 
tions should prepare teachers to open up to 
our youth the significance and way of life of 
this new air age. 





What President Hoover Did With His 
Salary as Cabinet Member and Presi- 
dent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday December 1, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Emporia Gazette, by William Allen 
White: 

MR. HOOVER’S SALARY 

he other day an item was going about 
in the press, indicating that Herbert Hoover 
did not draw his salary as President of the 
United States. From a member of his Cab- 
inet in that time who was close to him, 
sonally, the Gazette found out the facts, and 
here they are: 

As Secretary of Commerce, and later as 
President of the United States, Mr. Hoover 
put his entire salary into a special account 
and spent it exclusively in the public in- 
terest. He paid a special staff of necessary 
experts for whom no appropriation of funds 
was available. He supplemented the salary 
of other men out of this special fund to bring 
them into the public service. But mostly 
his salary was subscribed to public charity 
He did not profit personally a penny by any 
salary payments to himself, not even for hi 
own living expenses or otherwise. It all 
went back to the public. 

In 1931, when the depression hit the land, 
President Hoover and all members his 
Cabinet voluntarily took a 20-percent salary 
cut. From that time on, this 20-percent 
portion of his salary and theirs was returned 
to the Treasury. But the remainder of his 
salary was spent as indicated above. 

Never has the White House seen a more 


per 





of 


honest, courageous, intelligent, public-spir- 
ited President than Herbert Hoover. He was 
a poor salesman of himself, but he had a4 


precious package in his heart and mind. 
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Public Has Been Tricked 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic has been tricked. It is laboring under 
a misapprehension regarding the order 
of the Presicent declaring for the con- 
fiscation of all salaries above $25,000 a 
year as a revenue-raising measure. The 
order is absolutely not a revenue-raising 
measure but is exactly the opposite, 
despite all “boloney” to the contrary. 

NOT A REVENUE-RAISING MEASURE 

The story relative to this order is in- 
teresting, but it is not funny in a free 
country. The Communist Party adopted 
a national platform in which this was a 
plank in 1926. Confiscation was its 
“mother.” Mrs. Roosevelt sent up a 
trial balloon for it in her column early 
last year. Later the President recom- 
mended it to Congress. Congress and 
the Ways and Means Committee would 
have none of it. It was not and is not 
a revenue-raising measure. It is quite 
the contrary. 

MAD AT CONGRESS 


Then the President, mad at Congress, 
issued an Executive order to enforce the 
unwarranted provisions. For this he 
had no authority in law or morals. That 
is not an idle statement. There is no 
authority in law for the order. The 
order is illegal; it cannot be justified, 
maintained, sustained, much less en- 
forced, because it is born out of class 
hatred, usurpation of power and violates 
our concepts of fundamental law. 

If it were legal, authorized, and could 
be enforced it would deprive the Treas- 
ury of uncounted millions of revenue. 
The Ways and Means Committee tax 
experts proved that. 

A PUNITIVE MEASURE 

It is an order which as a punitive mea- 
sure, attempts to raise revenue, by di- 
rectly, positively making it impossible 
to raise or increase a cent. 

More than that, it in fact reduces, 
rather than increases, revenue. It 
chokes to death the source. The Ways 
and Means Committee, disposed and 
seeking means and methods to raise rev- 
enue, would not include it in the tax law 
because of that fact. 

CLASS HATRED 

The order puts the eventual burden on 
the shoulders of those in the lower in- 
come brackets while appealing to their 
class hatred. They are drowned while 
swimming in the pool of their animosity, 
superinduced as the doctors say, by the 
order, phoney as it is. 

Any fair-minded grade-school gradu- 
ate can see that instead of relieving the 


taxpayer in the lower brackets it will 
obviously increase his burden. It just 
does not make sense, but worse, for it 
is a purely punitive measure, and as 


SALARY LIMIT 
Various members of Congress, including 


| 
Iam reminded of what my predecessor, 


such a boomerang. The Ways and 
Means Committee saw this and would 
have none of it. 

The Washington Post editorial writer 
covered the situation in part the other 
day when he said: 


Senator Grorce, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, have challenged the valid- 
ity of the $25,000 limit on salaries set by Ex- 
ecutive decree. Regardless of the legality of 
the action taken, the salary limitation order 
is certain to become a very live issue in the 
near future. Already an abortive attempt 
has been made by a Member of the House 
to attach a nullification amendment to the 
pending war-powers bill providing for sus- 
pension of tariffs. And Senator Grorcr be- 
lieves that the $25,000 limit is bound to be 
challenged when the Treasury comes forward 
with new tax proposals. For, as Mr. GEorcE 
explains, the Treasury customarily decides on 
the reasonableness of salary payments 
charged off as business expenses in computing 
corporation income taxes. If a net salary of 
$25,000 after taxes is to be the allowable max- 
imum, then the Treasury will have to make 
that figure the basis for future tests of rea- 
sonable salary payments before taxes. 

A question also arises as to the effect of 
the salary limitation on tax revenue. Some 
top bracket corporation executives are al- 
ready asking their companies to reduce their 
Salaries to a point at which taxes will take 
off just enough to net them $25,000. That 
means, of course, that the employing corpora- 
tions will get the benefit of the reduction and 
the Government will get less revenue, because 
the tax rates on company income are lower 
than those applicable to high-salaried em- 
ployees. Again, high-salaried individuals 
paid according to the amount of work done, 
movie stars, for example, may quit work 
when they have earned enough to obtain a 
net income of $25,000. Once more the Gov- 
ernment will be a loser, and so will the pic-~ 
ture-loving public. 

The income-tax law is a much more flex- 
ible and certainly a decidedly more equitable 
means of reaching large incomes than a 
flat limit on salaries which does not apply 
t coupon clippers who may continue to draw 
$25,000 after taxes. If the Executive order 
could be counted upon to bring more revenue 
into the Treasury or to curb inflationary 
spending substantially, it could be justified 
as an emergency measure. As it is, the 
chief result of this unexpected reduction in 
salaries will be to reduce contributions for 
charity and other worthy causes, and to throw 
out of employment a good many older men 
and women in household service who are no 
longer capable of doing war work. Taxes 
have already become sufficiently heavy to dis- 
courage spending for pure pleasure and pre- 
vent extravagant consumption, while ration- 
ing prevents waste by rich as well as poor. 


Mr. Speaker, when somebody under- 
takes maliciously to monkey with a tax 
or revenue raising law, whose sole pur- 
pose is to crack down on somebody, the 
result is always the same. 


as commissioner of taxes of the State of 
Vermont, the Honorable J. E. Cushman— 
incidentally, one of the country’s ablest 
tax law draftsmen and administrator of 
his day—said concerning a certain pro- 
posed suggestion relative to a proposed 
amendment to one of the laws he had 
framed. 

He said: 

This law I, as tax commissioner, drew to 
do certain things which it has accomplished. 
A butcher and a milliner are now undertaking 
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to amend it with results which might be ex- 
pected from such professional sources, if 
their amendments are adopted. 


The sooner Congress acts to definitely 
and positively make the attempted en- 
forcement of the unwarranted, un- 
authorized Executive order an impossi- 
bility, the quicker the situation will be 
cleared up and the refuse consigned to 
the place where it belongs, and the easier 
it will be for these who are in the lower 
brackets. 


THE CONTEMPT OF THE PEOPLE 


The people, when informed as to the 
exact situation will have nothing but 
contempt for the appeal to class hatred 
involved in the sycophantic proposal to 
lick them with a whip swung at some- 
body else in a glorified publicity gesture 
which the President and his ill-advised 
counselors ought never to have made. 

It is, I say, a boomerang like a lot of 
the other fantastic, vindictive, punitive 
measures undertaken by the New Deal 
high command, such as killing off and 
plowing under the pigs which we now 
need for bacon and so forth. 

This Executive order is right in line 
with everything arbitrary and in defiance 
of Congress, which has preceded it. 

But the people are beginning to be 
able to see the forest, in spite of the 
trees. Do not forget that. They are 
commencing to believe some of the 
things that real Democrats and their 
Republican friends have been trying 
to tell them for 6 years and more. 
The order is unauthorized, illegal, can- 
not be enforced, and will go into the 
discard eventually, “or else” as the 
President says when he tries to scare 
us. 

“TRICKY STUFF” 


David Lawrence calls such action on 
the part of the President “tricky stuff.” 
In the United States News for December 
4, he says: 


Why don't the people trust the admin- 
istration? 

Because in wartime it is still using the 
tricks of its peacetime philosophy, which is 
that the end justifies the means—irrespective 
of fundamental law. 

Government by subterfuge was the slogan 
of those who sought to increase the number 
of Justices on the Supreme Court of the 
United States so as to override the written 
judgments of an existing court. 

Government by subterfuge is the slogan 
today of those who grasp at any phrase in a 
law and made it the basis for the assertion 
of arbitrary power even though Congress has 
specifically refused to pass legislation on that 
very subject. 

A new Congress is coming to Washington 
in January. It is going to be a rebellious 
Congress, because it was elected On a plat~ 
form of resentment and bitterness, not mere- 
ly against incompetence but against adroit- 
ness and trickiness in government, 


FLAGRANT EXAMPLE OF TRICKINESS 


The most flagrant example of this trick- 
iness is to be found in the effort of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to usurp the 
power of Congress with respect to revenue 
laws. Taxation by unfair means, by illegal 
means, breaks down a citizen’s faith in gov- 
ernment. 

Today the executive branch has wunder- 
taken to proclaim tax laws and to administer 
them according to its own rules and regula- 





Fo ae 
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tions in disregard of the rates of taxation 
specified in the laws of Congress. 
This is unmorality in government. 
* * * * . 
There must be an end to tricky govern- 
ment. No greater disservice to national unity 
could develop than for any group in America 
to feel that no matter what they do to help 
win the war, the government they are serv- 
ing is ready to stab them in the back. Is it 
good sense to plunge into confusion the pri- 
vate affairs of America’s most successful and 
talented citizens when their minds should be 
occupied 100 percent on how to direct the 
production of weapons needed at the battle- 
front? Let the new Congress make answer. 


Mr. Speaker, it will. 





Development of Iron and Steel Facili- 
ties of the Area West of the Missouri 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include 
an article by Warner Olivier entitled 
“The Coming Crisis in Iron,” which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post of 
recent date. 

This article eloquently indicates the 
absolute necessity of decentralizing the 
steel industry and the urgent need for 
developing our natural resources west of 
the Missouri River by pointing out that 
the iron-ore mines of the Lake Superior 
district will be exhausted by 1950 at the 
present rate of production. 

As I pointed out in my remarks on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
Monday, November 30, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must take the initiative and 
encourage the development of a decen- 
tralized steel-producing industry in the 
Pacific coast area, where not only are 
the iron and other strategically valuable 
ores available but where vast quantities 
of coke-producing coal, natural gas, and 
hydroelectric power, so essential to eco- 
nomic steel production, are also available 
in almost unlimited quantities. Full 
national defense demands it. 

The article follows: 

Tue CoMING CrIsIs IN IRON 
(By Warner Olivier) 





OUR FABULOUS DEPOSITS OF HIGH-GRADE IRON 


ORE, WHICH CREATED AMERICA’S AGE OF STEEL, 
WILL BE GONE IN A FEW MORE YEARS 


Probably the War Production Board has 
received no shock in its official life to match 
that given it a few months ago by a quiet- 
spcken mines expert from Minnesota. 

In a report on May 20, E. W. Davis, director 
of the mines experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, told the board that the 
high-grade iron-ore deposits of the Lake 
Superior district—the greatest iron-ore-pro- 
ducing area in the world—would be ex- 
hausted at war-production rates within a 
few years. 

More than four-fifths of the iron normally 
produced in this country comes from the 





Lake Superior district, from the fabulous 
Mesabi and her sister ranges, the Vermilion, 
Cuyuna, Gogebic, Marquette, and Menom- 
inee. 

Called upon in this greatest of war crisis 
for a feat of iron production unprecedented 
in the world, they are meeting the chal- 
lenge and this year they will ship 90,000,000 
tons—9,000 miles of freight cars full—of iron 
ore down the lakes to send more traffic 
through the canal at Sault Ste. Marie than 
passes through the Suez and Panama Canals 
combined. Next year they will ship more. 
And still more the year after. 

But this last heroic effort of the ranges 
promises to be the swan song of fine ore in 
great quantities over Lake Superior, a swan 
song that will be a melancholy dirge not 
only to the great steel cities of the Lakes, 
from Duluth to Buffalo, but to our entire 
national economy—unless machinery is im- 
mediately set up to utilize low-grade ore 
which, up to this time, has never been 
profitable to mine. 

Picture a steelless America and you will 
have an inkling of the power of the Lake 
Superior iron ranges in shaping the industrial 
history and geography of the country—geog- 
raphy, because without Lake Superior iron 
such steel industry as we might have de- 
veloped would have grown up around the 
eastern ports, to be near its markets, and 
centered more strongly than it has around 
the lower-grade Alabama iron deposits. 

Whether the Lake Superior iron-ore de- 
posits will see us through the war depends 
entirely on how long the war lasts. 

“At war-production rates,’’ Mr. Davis said 
in his report to War Production Board, “the 
known ore reserves of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict will be exhausted by 1950.” 

This does not mean, he explained, that we 
can get 100,000,000 tons or more of iron ore 
from the Lake Superior district for 8 more 
years. 

“No mining district,” Davis said, “can con- 
tinue to produce at a high rate right up to 
the last day, or even year, of its life. There 
is bound to be a gradual tapering off as the 
larger, more accessible ore deposits are mined 
out. One mining Official recently told me 
that he doubted if we could maintain the 
100,000,000 shipping rate for more than 3 
years. All the ore, of course, will not be gone, 
and mining will continue for a long time; 
but he was thinking of the necessity for pro- 
ducing ore at the rate required from the 
larger number of small mines that must be 
opened up as the larger mines are depleted. 
Probably the 3 years’ time is too pessimistic, 
but after 5 years there is no question but 
that it will be extremely difficult to maintain 
present shipping rates. 

“It is shocking to realize,’’ Mr. Davis told 
the War Production Board, “that in a com- 
paratively few years the great steel industry 
dependent upon lake shipments will find it- 
self short of the necessary ore to meet emer- 
gency steel requirements.” 

Davis is no alarmist. He knows iron. He 
knows the Lake Superior ranges. The situa- 
tion he reports to War Production Board is 
critical and vital to our future economy. 

How did it come about and what can be 
done about it? 

Both the prohlem and the possible solution 
are centered in the Mesabi Range, for it is 
the prodigally generous Mesabi which next 
year alone is expected to produce some 
80,000,000 tons of ore for war purposes, and 
whose open pits, in effect, constitute the Na- 
tion’s stock pile of iron ore. 

The last act of an age-old drama, which 
began with the earth in cataclysm and has 
included in its spectacular cast advancing 
and retreating seas, ice caps from the north, 
hungry microbes, a group of intrepid explor- 
ers, and some of the foremost captains of 
American industry, is being played out today 
in the open-pit mines. 
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This deceptively quiet northwestern back- 
woods, lying ncrth and west of the Duluth 
gabbro, presents a dead pan to the unschooled 
stranger, giving no inkling of its industrial 
might. The lay traveler might see immense, 
cruel gashes in the earth, and in the depths 
of these a lazy steam shovel throwing its 
weight about beside a stilled line of dwart 
freight cars. Farther along he might see 
another line of cars crawling out of such an 
abyss, or, perhaps, the scaffolding of a bene- 
ficiation plant. Uninitiated, he would be 
misled by an apparent serenity as untroubled 
as the hills. He wouldn’t see here the raw 
material for the making of countiess planes, 
tanks, ships, and guns which the siow shovels 
are digging from the ground. 

The Mesabi is a range roughly 100 miles 
long. Through its entire length runs a rib- 
bon of iron depcsits 1 to 3 miles wide. Most 
of the iron is in the form of taconite, low- 
grade ore assaying about 30 percent. But 
“spotted like raisins in a cake’’—the phrase 
is Mr. Davis’—are rich deposits, leached and 
softened by percolating water over the ages, 
which assay at 50 percent or better. These 
deposits are found for the most part near the 
center, around Hibbing, Virginia, and Eve- 
leth. 

It is on these “raisins” that the steam 
shovels have been gorging themselves for the 
past 50 years in the open-pit mines, for they 
contain the greater part of the No. 1 ore of 
the Mesabi. The remainder is in underground 
mines. 

This ore comes out of the Mesabi for the 
most part as red-brown earth, a form of 
hematite. Soft and crumbly, it looks noth- 
ing like iron and it isn’t. It is iron oxide, the 
ashes of iron which has been burned and oxi- 
dized. It is smelted back into iron by the 
blast furnaces. 

Originally it was deposited in the bottom 
of the ocean which once covered the Great. 
Lakes region. It could have been deposited 
as iron salts which weathered after the sea 
receded, but experiments with iron-eating 
microbes by Edmund Cecil Harder, of the 
United States Geological Survey, give ground 
for the theory that the Mesabi's great iron 
deposits were laid down by billions of mi- 
crobes which ate iron salts and converted the 
iron into iron oxide, which clung to their 
bodies like coats of mail until they died and 
drifted to the sea bottom. 

The oceans rolled back and disappeared and 
during the Pleistocene Age a totalitarian gla- 
cier clawed its way down from the North 
over the American continent. In its own 
good time the sun routed the glacier and set 
the continental stage for history to begin. 
Through all this time the iron deposits lin- 
gered. The Mesabi deposits, richest of them 
all, hibernated until the Merritts found them 
in 1890. 

The wonder of the Mesabi is its deep open- 
pit mimes where shovels scoop up the ore 
as casually as you’d spade your garden. The 
Mesabi method of open-pit mining was an un- 
precedented thing until the 7 Merritts, that 
gallant, iron-obsessed crew of dauntless Du- 
luthians, discovered the rich pay dirt. Paul 
de Kruif, in Seven Iron Men, first published 
in the Country Gentleman, told of the tire- 
less, sometimes perilous, and always loving 
search of the wild Mesabi for iron by the 
Merritts, led by Leonidas and Alfred, whose 
faith never ebbed. The Merritts found the 
Mesabi ore, opened up the range and for a 
brief time were masters of potential millions. 
The story is a familiar one of how, to develop 
their holdings, they borrowed less than a half 
million dollars from John D. Rockefeller and 
were wiped out during the panic of ’§3 when 
Rockefeller suddenly called his loan. Rocke- 
feller, a decade later, sold these holdings to 
the infant United States Steel Corporation 
for $38,000,000—a mere song, as it proved. 

So much for the Mesabi’s history. The ease 


| with which the rich ore could be got made 
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of the Lake Superior district 


in 


| 
| 


TOY 


ether factors involved, for the Lake Superior 
district iron picture is a complex one. As 
background, glance at the two tables prepared 
by Mr. Davis for the War Production Board. 


Lake Superior district 


ms] 
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God Helps Those Who Help Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


INDIANA 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1942 
Mr. SPRINGER. 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


Mr. Speaker, under 





leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., for November 28, 1942: 
GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 
America could do with ever so much more 
] ship of exemplified by Wheeler 
McMiile é ( Farm Journal, who, in 
‘ e« 1dd) to the National Catholic 
Life Ff 1 Conference, at Peoria, Ill., ex- 
I i vo hopes for America.’ 
k hopes that there will rise “a 
t new surge of spiritual power—a wave 
" wash the cheaper dross of 
! l ind | us dedicated, with new 
faitl to the proven strength .of Christian 
} ¢ i hoy that “along with the 
1l revival, there will arise a tremendous 
far from being incompati- 
b I } 
Mr. McMillen points out, 
7 f e else than a systematic in- 
C n er and force of the uni- 
\ to the ws which govern them.” 
the universe were 
\ ( and they are ruled 
ch in turn were 
i tne ernance 
Wi 
me le rn 
; y e ore , 
{ e Px é 
3 hur I ress nas 
t B ‘ 
I McM I 


ross tons} 
Open pit /Underground Canrentrat T otal 
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direct ore direct ore | j ; 
57, 312,000 | 376,624,000 | 143, 464,000 | 1, 077, 400,000 
27, 000 | 12, 739, 000 | 9, 000 | 42, 841, 000 
10, 048, 000 | bsy, OOO | 16, 677, OO | 64, 414, 000 
630, 000 | 7, 682, 000 “--- 28, 312, 000 
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oe. 48, 283, 000 
630, 000 55, 031, 000 |_... — 55, 661, 000 
5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
568, 647, 000 563, 048, 000 160, 216, 000 1, 291, 911, 000 


that “it is needful always to be on guard that 
new knowledge is not misused.” 

After all, “men without the spirit of 
Christian service saw the airplane as a new 
instrument for destruction; the power of 
evil looked upon the tractor, invented to 
strengthen the peaceful arm of the farmer, 
and visualized it with armor on its sides as a 
tank to extend the rule of force.’ 

More than 29 years ago, a great chemist in 
Germany, Fritz Haber, subsequently exiled 
because he was “not an Aryan,” discovered 
a practical process for bringing nitrogen 
down out of the limitlessly abundant atmos- 
phere, and for crystallizing its substance so 
that farmers might sow it more abundantly 
for the enrichment of their fields. 

But “satanic men saw in atmospheric nitro- 
gen a new abundance of material for ex- 
plosives with which they might destroy men 
and the works of men.” 

Our trouble proceeds from the fact that 
advances in spiritual power and understand- 
ing have not proceeded parallel with advances 
in scientific knowledge. 

If this had not been mankind would 
not have been so long harnessed and shack- 
led to an oppressive, predatory, reactionary 
“economics of scarcity,” often camouflaged 
as something somehow describable as “lib- 
eral.” 


so, 


n the Biblical account of the creation, we 
find this 
“And God said: Behold I have given you 


every herb-bearing seed upon the 
trees that have in themselves seed of 
own kind, to be your meat.” 

Every tree and every herb 

In his Peoria address, Mr. McMillen, fa- 
mous as president of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, made the following ob- 


servation: 


earth and 
all 


their 


“Botanists have so far named * * * 
some 335,000 species of plants. Farmers the 
world over probably do not utilize many more 


than 500 of these plants an extensive way 


as crops. More than 15,000 species of plants 
are grown in the United States and Canada, 
and yet, we here produce hardly more than 


200 commercial crops.” 


Scarcity in the midst of plenty! 
Every plant is an assortment of chemical 
comp ul proteins starch oils, and 
a d nature usually pro- 
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duces these compounds in plants 
cheaply than chemists can do it. 

Consequently, plants are increasingly the 
raw materials for all sorts of industrial prod- 
ucts—synthetic rubber and other plastics; 
synthetic wool, silk, and other fibers; and 
scores of wholly new products. 

Approximately 98 percent of all plant sub- 
stance is created from air and moisture by 
the magical power of sunshine. 

Only about 2 percent of plant content is 
extracted from the earth; and now, with 
fertilizing nitrogen obtainable from the every- 
where-present atmosphere, the earth nourish- 
ment can be replaced as required. 

This is what Mr. McMillen means when he 
says: “The raw materials of wealth for 
humanity, in terms of plant life, are vir- 
tually unlimited and inexhaustible, granted 
only that men will take good care of the soil 
itself.” 

And these are the fundamental ideas in 
what has come to be known as chemurgy, 
which has now grown far beyond a mere 
agricultural interest, to embrace an entire 
concept of sane, nationalist economic reorien- 
tation. 

By discovering new uses for old farm prod- 
ucts, and by introducing new farm crops, 
chemurgy points the way to greatly increased 
agricultural prosperity. 

By providing new employment in the 
processing of these soil-derived materials, 
chemurgy points the way out of the distress 
occasioned by unemployment in the cities; 
and hence points the way toward a wide- 
spread and stably maintained well-being for 
the entire Nation. 

Chemurgy, indeed, promises the only scien- 
tifically sound “economy of abundance” 
which is consistent with the fundamental 
principles of true Christianity. Unfortun- 
ately, satanic men have ruthlessly suppressed 
it, denied it a fair hearing, parroted ignorant 
sneers at its exponents, and prevented any- 
thing like a just experiment with its wider 
applications. 

But chemurgists like Wheeler McMillen, 
Dr. William J. Hale, and scores of others have 
courageously persevered in their campaign 
against poverty, which is, as everybody knows, 
a basic cause of war. Indeed, poverty creates, 
as Mr. McMillen says, “the conditions of mind 
in men that allow evil leaders to orgr-1ize the 
forces of destruction.” 

We hear much of peace aims. But there is 
probably “no more certain foundation for 
peace than to multiply the goods available 
for people everywhere,” under a chemurgic 
program. 

That would be, truly, a Christian Golden 
Rule policy, capable of inspiring and 
taining new hope in the hearts of millions 
throughout the world. 
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A Dangerous Order 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, those alien influences that have 

een using the Negro as a smoke screen 
in their drive for power and their scram- 
ble for social gains dealt national unity 
a powerful and dangerous biow on yes- 
terday when they succeeded in inducing 
the so-called Committee on Fair Em- 


ployment Practices to issue its drastic 
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order forcing the Capital Transit Co., a 
privately owned enterprise, to accept em- 
ployees for all positions without regard 
to race, creed, color, national origin, or 
citizenship, 

This is part of a movement to force 
similar conditions on the people of every 
State in the Union. 

Such a movement will not help our 
war efforts in the least but will injure 
them immeasurably. 

This matter should be taken up by 
Congress and dealt with immediately, 
We cannot afford to have race troubles 
in this country, and especially in this 
Capital, now; and if orders of this kind 
are permitted to stand they are as cer- 
tain to bring on race conflicts as the 
night follows the day. 





There Must Be a Proportionate Distribu- 
tion of Goods to Small, Independent 
Businesses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day when it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for every individual to obtain 
transportation to all localities, especially 
if those localities be great distances re- 
moved, it is very essential that the small, 
independent businesses, indeed, those at 
the crossroads and in the smallest com- 
munities, villages, and towns, keep their 
doors open, their shelves stocked and 
ready for business. The country store, 
the village store, the store in the little 
town or little city are more important to- 
day as a center of distribution of essen- 
tial goods than ever before, but these 
small independent businesses cannot 
possibly remain intact unless they can 
receive goods to sell. For many months 
I have been urging that small independ- 
ent businesses receive an even break with 

he big ones. At this juncture I wish 
to include in the Recorp a statement 
made by me on the floor of the House 
May 25, 1942: 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Chairman, the small 
independent businessman of this country has 
made a major contribution to making Amer- 
ica what it is. For many months now this 
type of businessman has encountered great 
difficulty in his efforts to survive. Many bar- 
riers have confronted him; he has been told 
he is too small to do certain types of work, 
thereby being precluded from becoming a 
prime contractor. On the other hand, in 
many instances, he has been unsuccessful in 
his efforts to obtain subcontracts from prime 
contractors. 

Countless efforts heretofore have been made 
to place the small businessman of our Nation 
in a position to participate in our national 
war effort. There has been much talk, but 
little accomplished. It has been my conten- 
tion that there are two ways to do any job of 
work—one a practical way, the other an im- 
practical way. It is conceded that if all our 
small businesses are compelled to fold up, the 


impractical way will have been pursued by 
our governmental authorities. Certainly our 
military front can be little stronger than our 
home front, and our home front can be no 
stronger than the businesses and the economy 
which constitute our home front. 

I am glad to say I have on several occasions 
indicated my extreme interest in trying to do 
something to assist not alone the individual 
businesses which are in the district I repre- 
sent but also small businessmen in general. 
I might add I appeared before the Patman 
Select Committee on Small Businesses in be- 
half of the small businessman who is seeking 
to participate in our war effort. 

The businessmen of the district I have the 
honor to represent have themselves been dili- 
gent in their efforts to obtain work. As early 
as August 1941 a meeting of many machine- 
shop operators and other little businessmen 
of east Texas was held at Gladewater, Tex.; 
I was privileged to address briefly the meeting. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
include in the Recorp a letter I have just 
received from Mr. Leon Henderson with 
reference to the distribution of goods to 
small independent businesses: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1942. 
The Honorable LinpLEY BeckwortuH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckworTtTH: I am in complete 
agreement with the statement in your letter 
to me of November 17, 1942, that small busi- 
nesses must get their fair share of commod- 
ities to sell. I view the equitable distribu- 
tion of commodities as part of the broad 
problem of perpetuating small businesses. 
As I have stated to both the House and the 
Senate Small Business Committees, I am very 
desirous of assisting small businesses to the 
fullest measure consistent with the fulfill- 
ment of my responsibilities relating to the 
prevention of inflation and the rationing of 
certain shortage commodities. 

The Office of Civilian Supply has in prepa- 
ration an order designed to prevent stores 
from accumulating excessive supplies of com- 
modities. The purpose of this order is to 
prevent large stores from obtaining unwar- 
ranted amounts of goods and thus to enable 
smaller stores to obtain their share of goods. 
It is contemplated that the inventory control 
requirements of the order will apply only to 
larger stores; small stores will be exempt. 

The Office of Price Administration’s ration- 
ing programs also are of substantial aid to 
small businesses in obtaining commodities. 
As you know, the consumer of a rationed 
commodity is required to surrender a coupon 
or a certificate to a dealer before obtaining 
such a commodity. Even the largest dealer, 
in order to get further supplies of the com- 
mcdity, must surrender those coupons or 
certificates to their suppliers. It is evident 
from the operation of such a rationing sys- 
tem that small businesses selling rationed 
commodities may continue to do business 
and to obtain more commodities depending 
upon how much of the rationed commodity 
they sell. In this very real sense the ration- 
ing system is a protector of small businesses; 
it enables them to obtain shortage commod- 
ities to the extent that they serve eligible 
persons by selling those commodities. 

In the absence of a rationing system it is 
likely that large, powerful interests would 
entirely force out the little men who would 
not have the influence or the economic 
power to obtain a fair share of the shortage 
commodities in the mad scramble that 
would surely ensue, Too often rationing has 
been looked upon as a denial of commodities 
to businesses and to consumers. Too little 
has it been viewed in its true light as a 
strong, democratic instrument to make cer- 
tain that the strong and powerful do not 
overwhelm the small and less strategically 
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situated businesses and persons in grabbing 
off the shortage commodities. This is-well 
demonstrated by the many requests we get 
from small businessmen urging the rationing 
of certain commodities. 
Please feel free to call upon me whenever 
I can be of assistance to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator, 





Dumb Bureaucracy Blamed for Oil 
Troubles by Landon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call attention to the following article 
from the Washington Post of December 
1, 1942, by Alf Landon, giving an excel- 
lent analysis of the present gasoline 
shortage muddle. This analysis also 
shows that the present negative attitude 
of our New Deal bureaucrats is the cause 
of our potential meat shortage, sugar 
shortage, and dairy-products shortage. 
It clearly points out that muddling and 
desire to control through centralized 
power is the cause of most of our scarci- 
ties and the necessity for the ever in- 
creasing rationing program. 

The article follows: 

DuMB BUREAUCRACY BLAMED FoR OIL TROUBLES 
BY LANDON 

NEODESHA, KANS., November 30—aAlf M. 
Landon warned tonight America is threat- 
ened by a shortage of crude petroleum neces- 
sary for war because of “typically dumb 
bureaucracy.” 

The 1936 Republican Presidential nominee, 
speaking at a dinner celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of oil discovery in midcontinent 
fields, asserted the oil shortage at first was 
one of faulty distribution. 

“Now it’s a matter of basic supply,” Landon 
declared. 

He added that “all the tanks and airplanes 
in the world can accomplish nothing without 
lubricating oil and gasoline tu run them.” 

“The grave threat to our vital national sup- 
ply,” he said, “is that we this year will drill 
only about 20,000 to 21,000 wells. For the 
last few years we have averaged about 30.000 
wells each year. The present rate of drilling 
was planned for us by one of our bureaucratic 
agencies at the beginning of this year. Good 
estimates place the new discoveries in 1940 
at 1,894,717,000 barrels. In 1941 the amount 
of the new supply was 1,903,344,000 barrels. 
But in the first 6 months of 1942 the amount 
found in new fields and extensions of 


old 

fields was only 368,000,000 barrels. 
“Present production will not long support 
the demand unless the Government bureau- 


crats take steps to reverse the present trend 
of development by removing some of the 
economic restrictions which retard develop- 
ment of new supply and recognizing that the 
oil industry must have a top rating in ma- 





terial and manpower, as a vital war industry. 
Secretary Ickes has recognized from the first 
that all this is essential to developing a sup- 
ply adequate to our domestic needs and war 


demands.” 
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tory had she pursued American methods with 
as much vigor as she has waged war. Given a 
free government, many nations of Europe 
offer the same ‘wildcat’ opportunity that 
Kansas did to W. M. Millis 50 years ago. 

“The same is true of South America and 
even of Japan. 

“But in these countries the oil resources 
are nationalized. The cead hand of govern- 
mental bureaucracy planning prevents the 
testing and expanding of their oil resources 
and the corresponding enjoyment of cheap, 
efficient petroleum.” 


The Montgomery Ward Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


al 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


Tuesday, December 1 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- | 


ORD, I include an article written by Mark 
Sullivan appearing in the Washington 
Post of November 39, entitled “The 
President’s Authority, ! omery Ware 
Case”: 
PRESIDENT’S 
(By Mark Sulliva 
MONTGOMERY WARD ( 
weeks ago a Conere 
union made certain demand 
known mail-ord house, Mont- 
rd & Co The dispute went before 
Board at asl eton The 
handed down a decision, an 
The order required Montgomery Werd 
provisic ns 
by the Labor 
‘The Na 
al 


tles 


He said he acted as “Commander {2 Chief in 
time of war.” Few will quibble over the fact 
that the Constitution makes the President 
merely “Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy.” Almost any civilian will obey 
an order of the President in time of war. 

That is, if the order is to do something 
for the war, for the country. Citizen A will 
obey an order for the benefit of the country. 
So will citizen B, and citizens C and D 
and X and Y. 

But this case differs. In this case, citi- 
zen A is ordered to do sOmething, not for 
the war and not for the country—but for 
citizen B. The employer company is ordered 
to sign a contract enormously to the benefit 
of the labor leaders. Doubtless Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Labor Board would say—in 
fact they do say—it is a benefit to the coun- 
try, a help in fighting the war, to make the 
labor leaders and unions happy, to give them 
“maintenance of union membership.” But 
a lot of our citizens, quite certainly a ma- 
jority, don’t think that way at all. 

Moreover, it is material in this case that 
the labor leaders happen to be political allies 
of the President 

It might have been just as well if Mont- 
gomery Ward, before complying with that 
order so promptly, had referred it to the 
courts, and to public opinion, for judgment. 
When any citizen is put under compulsion 
by government, he has a duty to himself and 
to the country to inquire into the validity of 
the compeller’s authority 

Suppose Montgomery Ward had done this; 
had respectfully asked the President to ex- 
cuse them from obeying the War Labor 
Board’s order. What would the President 
have done? In similar cases, involving fac- 
tories doing war work, the President has sent 
the Army or Navy to take over the plant. 
But Montgomery Ward do not do war work, 
certainly not to any material extent. Every- 
body knows that Montgomery Ward's busi- 
ness is. 

Nevertheles either the 
have been obliged 

t Army. 


President would 
to rescind his order or 
end in the In that event, the coun- 
try might have enjoyed an amusing experi- 
; might have seen literal-minded 
rural customers of Montgomery Ward direct- 
ing their orders thus: “Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, United States Army. 
Dear Sir: Please send me two milk pails and 
six rolls of barbed wire.”’ 
That would be funny. 
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Action by the National Grange 
EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1942 
Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
nclude a report 
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NATIONAL GRANGE AT 
1 SESSION AT 
MBER 11-19, 1942 











and with strong, clear-cut declarations on 
many important national questions, espe- 
cially those relating to agriculture and to the 
welfare of the rural people. 

Above everything else, the National Grange 
stressed the supreme task of the hour as 
winning the war, and in behalf of the farm- 
ers of the Nation pledged maximum efforts 
toward that end. Declaring that a 100-per- 
cent endeavor would be made to meet what- 
ever food-production goals may be set up, 
the Grange vigorously reiterated its program 
adopted at the session at Worcester, Mass., 
1 year ago, relative to a living price for those 
expected to produce the food and fiber so 
essential in winning the war. The session 
solemnly warned of the danger of a food 
shortage next year, unless sufficient farm 
labor and equipment can be assured to ac- 
complish the tremendous task now facing 
America’s food producers, The Wenatchee 
declarations are concisely summarized as 
follows: 


GRANGE PLATFORM FOR AGRICULTURE 


1. Winning the war is our sup.eme task, 
and to this accomplishment the Grange 
pledges its maximum resources, both as an 
organization and through the individual 
efforts of its entire membership. 

2. The attainment of this goal requires 
immediate action to assure farmers Man- 
power, machinery, and supplies, with prices 
for food produced that will give farmers a 
reasonable financial return for their toil, 
compared with like effort in other éssential 
industries. 

3. If necessary, in winning 
Grange favors universal service, provided such 
a program comprises property, all branches 
of industry, capital, and labor, but with as- 
surance of its termination when hostilities 
cease. 

4. The Grange approves the selective service 
plan to defer essential farm workers on dairy, 
livestock, and poultry farms, but urges its 
extension to other types of farming. 

5. A sure way to creat» a food shortage will 
be to continue forcing farmers to work 
longer hou:s and for lower comparative in- 
come than those engaged in other lines of 
industry. Fair prices to food producers will 
stimulate adequate production, be a safe- 
guard against inflation and furnish protec- 
tion to consumers. 

6. The Grange reiterates its oft-repeated 
declaration of the past quarter century con- 
cerning farm narity, now so well expressed in 
the words of President Roosevelt as “prices 
which give the farmer equality of purchas- 
ing power with fellow Americans who work 
in industry,’”’ and demands immediate revi- 
sion of the parity formula to include— 

(a) All farm labor in figuring cost of pro- 
duction. 

(b) Making use of present price lev 
stead of those based on col 
years ago. 

7. Inasmuch as ceilings which reduce agri- 
cultural prices below cost levels will certainly 
result in curtailing production, food short- 
and higher prices to consumers, price 
ceilings on food crops must be flexible. 

8. Efficient transportation is so essential 
to support of the war effort and the préserva- 
tion of the Nation’s economic life, that neces- 
sary allocation of materials should be made 
to permit all forms of transportation to per- 
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form their required functions to maximum 
degree. No unnecessary restrictions should 
be imposed and a definite rubber program 


should be developed at once, i 


s)y 7 ‘ 
iding the 


manufacture of synthetic rubber, by what- 
ever process is deemed most effective. 

9. It is imperative that floors under farm 
prices shall be established, to prevent an- 
other post-war collapse and the inevitable de- 
pression that would otherwise follow 
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fits received”; with adequate safeguards set 
up, as taxes mount to levels heretofore un- 
known, by the application of these taxation 
principles: 

(a) All taxes imposed for specific war pur- 
poses should be strictly self-repealing. 

(b) Every tax loophole should be plugged, 
with the guaranty that burdens do not rest 
unjustly upon small incomes; and with a 
pay-as-you-go policy developed as rapidly as 
conditions will permit. 

(c) Nonessential expenditures :nust be re- 
duced to the minimum; unnecded manpower 
in governmental agencies should be immedi- 
ately released; governmental agencies created 
to meet specific needs should be abolished 
when those needs no longer exist. 

(ad) Limited deductions should be allowed 
for purchases of War bonds, and to pay insur- 
ance and other obligations contracted prior 
to September 1, 1942. 

11, Farm subsidies as a substitute for fair 
prices are wrong in principle and deceptive 
in operation because— 

(a) They conceal costs and delay or defeat 
efforts to correct excessive expenditures. 

(b) They are used to hold down the gen- 
eral price level to consumers, while creating 
the impression of being benefit payments to 
producers. 

(c) They promote inefficiency and open the 
way for political abuses. 

(ad) They force the many to pay for 
benefits enjoyed by the few. 

12. Unnecessary centralization of govern- 
ment undermines democracy and threatens 
the very foundations of the Nation. Imme- 
diately after the war Congress should return 
to the States and to local units of govern- 
ment all powers taken from them, and such 
war-emergency authority as has been dele- 
gated to the President should be promptly 
terminated. 


the 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE FAVORS— 
retention of the United States Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture 
and consolidation of all forestry activities 


under the Forest Service. 

Development of pipe lines from petroleum- 
producing fields to points of major need. 

Free and untrammeled encouragement cf 
all means of transportation; especially de- 
manding the expansion of river commerce to 
the fullest extent. 

Inserting the “recapture clause” in all war 
emergency legislation hereafter enacted. 

Divorcement of Extension Service activities 
from direct connection with farm organiza- 
tions. 

Proportionate 
ture on all boards in which the farmers’ 
terests are involved. 


representation of 





Supporting the synthetic-rubber program 
by whatever processes shall be found most 
practical 

Resumption of rural electrification as scon 
as necessary materials again become avail- 


able. 

Special consideration, in tire and gasol 
priorities, to farmers using their passenger 
cars for hauling farm products to market. 

A comprehensive survey by Congress of 
the manpower of the Nation relative to the 
requirements to successfully carry on the 
war. 

Exclusion of intoxicating liquor f: 
camps 
adjacent are: 

Maintaining adequate health and 


ine 


m Army 


rict regulation of its sale in 


and st 
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services throughout the Nation; with care- 
ful study of the needs of rural a1 

Elimination of State hig bar 
which constitute a serious obstacle to efficient 
transportation 

Extending : ible ¢€ u € nd 
supp to the family-sizec n 

Creation of a post-wa1 cultural plan- 
ni? committee to aid in the lution of 
problems which must be met after the war. 
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Return to standard time 
production. 

Exercise by Congress of its c: 
right to coin money and to regulate the 
value thereof. 








Increasing safety programs in all possible 
directions, to reduce accidents on hig 
Ways and in the homes. 

Substituting simpler forms of income- 
blanks for the confusing and compl 
forms now in use. 

Establishment of a farm rate il, 1 
conjunction with other farm orgar itio 
and cooperatives, to handle matters otf 


freight rates and other transportatio 
ices. 

Incorporation of all organizations 
tioning as permanent agencies, enteri 
contracts in the interests dues-paying 
membership. 

Continued development of publicly 
forests. 

THE NATION 


of a 


AL GRANGE OPPOSES— 
All attempts to impose upon farmers mini- 
mum wage scales and maximum hour regula- 
tions. 
Efforts of labor unions to crganize farme! 


rs 
or farm workers. 
Fixing an arbitrary limit on the radius of 
distribution by motortrucks. 
Government policy of putting out seed and 


fertilizer to farmers without permitting in- 
spection by State regulatory agencies 
Further break-down of clear channel! radio 
facilities. 
Lowering of the standards of esse! 
because of apparently approachi 





Enlisting child services in wat ctivities 
to an extent which may be injurious to health 
or of too strenuous character 

Drafting of mothers for war activities, to 





the detriment of the Nation’s home li 
Payment of higher wages to teachers in 


internment camps than the prevailing scale 

















in that particular locality 

The dumping of low-cost goods on the mar- 
ket at the close of the war, to depress farm 
prices 

All forms of racketeering, eith by labor 
cr any other group. 

Ever since last year’s National ¢ dec- 
larations at Worceste r, ti soundn nd 
vorkability of its progr: ¢ wid 
acclaimed. The Wenatchee < em- 
phatically affirmed its 1941 ] ents 





and offered the comprehe1 nmen« 
tions here summarized f I ell- 
balanced plan for the futur ulture 


the welfare of the Nation, when the 
emergency has passed 


and fo! 
present 
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committee work was done. A class of nearly | lifting criticism to a higher standard than 


1,800 candidates was initiated in the seventh 
degree—highest in the organization—and 
Grange recognition of the seriousness of the 
times was attested by the climination of all 
trips and reduction of entertainment features 
to the minimum. 

The subjects of community service, home 
economics, youth training, vocational educa- 
tion, and the rural church came in for serious 
discussion, with unified programs outlined 
which will be put into active operation the 
coming year in local units of the Grange, 
numbering more than 8,000. Aid to Red 
Cross, rural nursing, air-raid watching, first 
aid, War-bond and stamp sales, and salvage 
campaigns received close consideration, with 
results of Grange efforts reported from every 
organized State 

The granges of Michigan presented an in- 
vitation to hold the 1943 convention in that 
State, and final selection was referred to the 
executive committee for later action. 


PRESERVE THE ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY 
(Statement by National Master Albert S. Goss 
approved by the Wenatchee convention) 

We believe in democracy. While acknowl- 
edging that centralizing vast authority in one 
man results in quicker and more effective 

ion, nevertheless we still believe in democ- 

y. World history has proved that no man 

wise enough to know all things and no 
man is so infallible as to be trusted with 
compiete power. 

Democracy seeks to make use of the judg- 
nent, of many men with broad and varied 
experiences. It may be slower, but it is safer, 


d we believe in it. Its effectiveness de- 
pends upon the mechanism through which it 
‘ 


perates 

“We believe the best mechanism for making 

lenocracy work is through a representative 
rovernment. * * * The better the 
itatives, the better the government. 


Report on the Rubber Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I include an 
le on rubber, now uppermost in the 
inds of the American people, written 
the Chemical Engineering Journal, 
ber number, by the Honorable Jo- 
A. Conry, former Congressman 
from Massachusetts, and for many years 
Russian consul in New England. He is 
familiar with the Russian process of syn- 
thetic rubber from grain alcohol, now 
under consideration in the Office of Rub- 
ber Director. 
The article follows: 
RUCH-COMPTON-CONANT REPORT CHALLENGES 
US ALI 
rmer Member of Congress 
for New England, 


nt report 
the 
B > rub- 
the joint comp i 
by a skilled executive 
knowledge and sage philoso 


u 





any hitherto reached in public reports. 

The daily papers gave it front-page space 
with heavy headlines in deepest black, mark- 
ing the deadline of delays, incompetence, and 
conflicting authority in certain branches of 
the service where imperfection thrived like 
weeds in an unkept garden. 

The success of the report was manifest in 
the universal satisfaction shown on its pub- 
lication. President Roosevelt set the style by 
applauding it as excellent and declared his 
intention of adopting all of its recommenda- 
tions so that it might be made operative with- 
out delay. He appointed a well-seasonec 
executive, Mr. William M. Jeffers, president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad System, to 
systematize rubber conservation and produc- 
tion, just as he had developed his great trans- 
portation system. Mr. Jeffers is generally ac- 
cepted as the type of American the commit- 
tee had in mind when it suggested a man 
able to lick all the problems and difficulties 
unearthed in the investigation. 

Mr. Jeffers at once admitted he was inno- 
cent of any technical knowledge of rubber. 
To some this may mean a serious handicap, 
but to others it is proof that he is free from 
all prejudices as between competing interests 
and processes, thus giving a warm invitation 
to the chemical engineers of the country to 
appear as Amicus Curiae (see Chemistry and 
Metallurgy, September 1942, pp. 186-189) with 
assurance that their advice would be not only 
received but cordially welcomed. 

His authority under Executive order will 
be so crystal clear that no other agency will 
be tempted to question his power. It is of 
incidental interest to note that the creation 
of this office was what was sought by the 

ongress in the passage of S. 2600, a bill 
to provide for a Director of Rubber Sup- 
plies. This bill, of course, brought a veto 
from the President, but it also brought the 
appointment of the Baruch committee so 
that, in a sense, the western Senators who 
were responsible for the passage by Congress 
of this bill have secured by Executive action 
what they sought by legislation. 

At least a part of the demands of the 
farmers were recognized by the Baruch com- 
mittee in its recommendation for a building 
of a plant for the production of 30,000 tons 
of Buna-S, to be located near the grain 
area, to be “operated under the control of a 
local group.” Also the significant recom- 
mendation was made that facilities for pro- 
duction of 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol be 
erected on sites near the grain-producing area 
and accessible to water transportation. 

No delay is to be permitted for the im- 
mediate operation of the plants for syn- 
thetic rubber from petroleum. Thus both of 
the great interests involved are assured of 
sympathetic advice in working out their 
problems. The committee suggested and it 
is certain that chemical engineers and other 
competent technical men will be at hand 
for the assistance of the Director with only 
one thought animating their action, to pro- 
duce rubber. 

Mr. Jeffers has before him the formula of 
re-creating our industrial system with full 
knowledge of the value of a free ard un- 
biased professional body of advisers. He is 
to be the catalytic power of the Baruch re- 
port. Competent men will supplant “good 
fellows.” Should some smaller person vain 
of his political “pull” impinge on the work of 
the boss his vanity will be sadly bruised or 
even destroyed. There is only one way to 
run a ship, the captain must be in com- 
mand. 

Having the authority, he must have the 
financial strength and it is significant that 
the report recomme:. ded that the funds re- 
quired for the entre rubber program be put 
directly at the disposal of the Rubber Admin- 
istrator instead of indirectly through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
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Analyzing this now famous report, one is 
impressed with the fact that while criticism 
ran free, fierce and furious, at no place in the 
report does evidence appear of an approach to 
personalities. 

Failure to take advantage of the alleged 
Russian offer to provide reports of Soviet 
efforts and success in producing synthetic 
rubber has not yet been explained. If Mr. 
Baruch were unable to get the reason, there 
is only one man in Washington able to ferret 
out the true story. He is the President. To 
him alone is responsible the Secretary of State 
who controls all the secrets of our foreign 
relations. Perhaps the offer might have been 
a bilateral one intimating certain considera- 
tions not at all feasible at this time. 

Mr. Jeffers is urged to go ahead without 
delay on the present program for the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber under those processes 
known to be sound. He is to have an ad- 
equate technical staff under his immediate 
supervision and he must not wait for per- 
fection. 

He has been told a weapon on the battle- 
field is better than on a blueprint, as he well 
knows that a locomotive on the rails is worth 
a dozen in the repair shop. So with the 
blessings of the committee, he is told to pro- 
duce during the year 1943, 400,000 pounds of 
Buna S, 30,000 tons of neoprene, 62,000 tons 
of butyl rubber, and 24,000 tons of thiokol. 
If he carries out this program, he will lift a 
great burden of worry from the American 
people. 


Address of Dr. Antonin Obrdlik, of 
Czechoslovak Legation, at Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 17, 3 years ago, a great number of 
Czechoslovak students and some of their 
professors were slaughtered in Prague by 
the Nazis. At the same time all insti- 
tutions of higher learning in that country 
were closed. The same disaster befell 
the students, teachers, and schools in 
many other European countries invaded 
by the Germans. This year, the demo- 
cratic youth all over the world, including 
our own American etudents, com- 
memorated November 17 as International 
Students’ Day, a symbol of solidarity and 
sympathy in present suffering, and a 
pledge of cooperation in the future. 

Dr. Antonin Obrdlik, a Czech professor 
who was still in his native land when 
the murder of these students occurred, 
addressed on November 17 the students 
at Randolph-Macon College, in Ashland, 
Va.; and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the full text of his 
informative address: 

On the occasion of the international stu- 
dent assembly which was held in Washington 
in September this year, it was suggested and 
then unanimously voted that the 17th of 
November be proclaimed International Stu- 
dents’ Day as symbol of the solidarity of the 
democratic youth all over the world. This 
particular date was chosen for the following 
reason: 

On November 17, 1939, 164 students were 
killed in Czechoslovakia and in addition sev- 
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eral hundreds of others were sent to concen- 
tration camps in Germany. How did it all 
happen? 

I spent over 9 months in Czechoslovakia 
after that country had been completely oc- 
cupied by the Germans in March 1939. So 
it happened that I was an eyewitness of 
events that took place there day after day, 
week after week, and month after month 
during that period. Iam sorry that my mes- 
sage to you this morning is sad in its con- 
tent; it is a story of unspeakable suffering 
and beastly cruelty. But I am going to tell 
you of those disturbing facts with a firm be- 
lief that they will serve as a source of deter- 
mination and inspiration to you rather than 
lead to discouragement and pessimism. For I 
am convinced that after you have heard me, 
you will keep in mind in the days to come 
not so much the picture of the degrading 
deeds of the would-be superrace but rather 
the inspiring example of those to whom 
truth, beauty, liberty, and justice count for 
more than the vainglory of military con- 
quest, lust for power, and the establishment 
of the so-called new order for a few with 
slavery for all the rest. 

Now, to come back to an account of how 
it happened. In the second week of No- 
vember 1939 a 24-year-old Czechoslovak 
student of medicine died at the hands of the 
Gestapo. He was shot by a German officer 
during a demonstration for freedom on 
Czechoslovak Liberation Day, corresponding 
to America’s Independence Day, and later 
died of his wounds. After the funeral serv- 
ice, in which several thousand students par- 
ticipated, occupation authorities and police 
tried in every way to incite the crowds into 
violence. The following day, on direct orders 
from Hitler, the storm troopers and units of 
the regular Nazi army poured into Prague, 
capital city of Czechoslovakia. By late eve- 
ning all university buildings and student dor- 
mitories were surrounded with machine guns. 
Then, at 3:30 a. m. on November 17, they 
struck. Armed detachments rushed into 
student dormitories. Many students were 
shot in the raid, defending themselves and 
jumping out of windows; the rest were beaten 
and herded into busses. Under heavy guard, 
they were driven to a suburb of Prague and 
there tortured for the rest of the day. Some 
were stripped, drenched with fire hoses, and 
forced to lie for hours on the icy ground. 
Cthers were made to run the gauntlet of a 
line of Nazis armed with whips and bludgeons. 
Many teachers, arrested in the morning, 
suffered the same brutalities. Since that 
day all Czechoslovak universities remained 
closed. Similar scenes as the one just de- 
scribed took place in other Czechoslovak 
cities, although the students there did not 
partici~ate in any demonstration. 

This tragic event merely climaxed a long 
series of attacks upon the very foundation of 
Czechoslovak culture, since the first day of 
the occupation. I do not intend to give you 
a complete story of the outcome of the 
German rule in Czechoslovakia. However, I 
think you ought to know from one who 
peaks from his own experience that, under 
the Nazis, life becomes meaningless. And 
when I say “meaningless” I mean just that. 
The very atmosphere you breathe is filled 
with tension, fear, and uncertainty; life and 
property of those who do not belong to the 
master race are constantly in jeopardy. Let 
me give you a few concrete examples: 

During the last 2 or 3 months of my stay 
in Czechoslovakia, I was often forced to spend 
the night in the homes of my relatives or 
with friends, because many Czechs were be- 
ing taken during the night by the Gestapo. 

The Gestapo agents usually came about 
midnight or in the early morning hours, lit- 
erally dragging their victims out of their 
beds. I knew many families that were thus 
visited and, therefore, I took precautions. 
Whenever I stayed at home I always placed 
a chair beside my bed where I kept my most 








essential personal effects, such as clothing, 
noney, as well as my passport. I was pre- 
pared to jump out of the window and make 
my escape by climbing over the fence in our 
garden, should anyone ring the bell at the 
gate. There I lay in my bed, with closed 
eyes, but sleepless. Those days of anxiety 
left such a deep impression upon my nervous 
system that even now, after 3 years, at times 
I still dream that I am being hunted by the 
Gestapo and awake bathed in a cold sweat 
of fear. Some 6 months after I came to 
he United States of America, one evening, 
while I was reading a book on the second 
floor, a friend came to see me and rang the 
bell downstairs. My first reaction still was 
to jump out of the window. 

The Gestapo, despite their boast of being 
“supermen,” indulge in lies and theft as the 
following incident reveals. One morning, the 
wife of one of my colleagues informed me, 
with tears in her eyes, that late the previous 
evening, while her husband was at home 
reading his newspapers, three Gestapo agents 
came and took him away. They not only 
prevented her from saying goodbye to him, 
by threatening her with beatings and taking 
her along, but one of them searched the 
apartment, found 6,000 Czech crowns in cash 
and forthwith put them into his pocket. 
The lady was left without her husband, with- 
out money and with two children to feed. 

Another friend told me what I already 
heard from others, that if the Gestapo takes 
the trouble to have some “legal” pretext 
for arrest, they go about it very simply: 
They enter the apartment, ask whether Mr. 
so-and-so is at home, and if so, they ask to 
see his passport, birth certificate, or some 
other document—papers which we usually do 
not keep in the hall or in the kitchen. While 
search is being made for the document, the 
Gestapo agent plants an illegal leaflet some- 
where in the furniture and then later when 
he makes another search in the presence of 
the victim, he can easily accuse him of par- 
ticipation in subversive activities. 

I could go on citing many more examples 
of the lawlessness of the Nazi “new order.” 
However, we are primarily interested in know- 
ing to what extent education and the schools 
were affected. I am in a position to give you 
a very accurate picture, because at that time 
I was a professor there. 

Immediately after the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, many of our schools were closed and 
taken over by the Germans for “military and 
official purposes,” particularly those which 
were new and modernly equipped. It is 
interesting to note that the very spacious 
and modern military barracks in my home 
town, formerly used by the Czechoslovak 
Army, were not occupied. The purpose of 
this move was obvious—to crush educational 
facilities and to deprive our nation of her 
potential leaders. It was all well planned 
in advance and thoroughly executed. As a 
result, the educational program in the Czech 
schools was drastically reduced. As a rule, 
two or three previously independent schools 
were made to share one building—and that 
was not all. Nazi censorship played havoc 
with our textbooks. We, professors and 
teachers, were held personally responsible for 
seeing to it that nothing objectionable was 
said in the classrooms and that nothing 
remained in the textbooks which could be 
understood by the students as being hostile 
to the new authorities. Consequently, whole 
sections from our textbooks, especially those 
used in history and literature classes, were 
torn out. In others many pages had to be 
pasted over with blank paper, so that our 
pupils could not learn the true facts. Later, 
new textbooks were prepared under the direct 
supervision of the German authorities—and 
you may be interested in this very revealing 
fact—that when a new edition of text for 


physics was published it had to be canceled 
because 


the censor overlooked that there 
at a mortal sin!—a note concerning 
theory of relativity, 
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Unfortunately, this poisoning of young 
minds was not all. An elaborate system of 
spying upon students and professors has 
been developed. The Czech schools had to 
accept a certain number of new students and 
teachers and it was known that some of 
them, even before the occupation, secretly 
belonged to the Nazi party. As a result, the 
atmosphere in our Czech schools became suf- 
focating due to the ever-present suspicion 
and danger. Gestapo agents, in civilian 
clothes, were seen listening in the corridor 
behind the closed door of our classrooms 
However cautious you may have been, there 
was always a possibility that some statement 
might be used against you by the German 
authorities, who were only too eager to see 
high treason in them. If that happened, 
there was no hope for you. I personally 
know that two of my colleagues were taken 
by the Gestapo to police headquarters di- 
rectly from their classrooms, their students 
being silent witnesses of the scene. Is it 
necessary to add that they never returned? 
Wives, saying goodbye to their husbands, or 
mothers waving farewell to youngsters on 
their way to school, day after day were filled 
with fear lest this meant a final farewell. 
One day about 20 boys of the State Commer- 
cial Academy in Brno were transported by 
the Gestapo to the police headquarters on no 
charge whatsoever. These were from the 
wealthiest families. It is true, they were re- 
leased after several days, but can you imagine 
the anxiety of their parents, who did not 
know where their children were and what 
had become of them. Complete uncertainty 
is the most outstanding characteristic of life 
under the dictators and it makes life mean- 
ingless. 

Add to ail this a systematic destruction or 
theft of equipment and collections in scien- 
tific laboratories, libraries, museums, etc., 
and the picture of the fate of Czechoslovak 
culture appears desolate, as it really is. Just 
before the shooting of students and the clos- 
ing of the universities, Dr. Arne Novak, rec- 
tor of Masaryk University, died. Fearing a 
demonstration of students at his funeral, the 
Gestapo forbade any funeral procession. Not 
content with that, they arrested many stu- 
dents as a threat and protective measure and 
forbade anyone but the closest relatives and 
a handful of colleagues to attend the funeral, 
and then ordered the prorector to speak not 
more than 3 minutes without using the words 
“university” or “rector.” His guard of honor 
was a company of noisy machine guns, prac- 
ticing as if by pure coincidence, before 
church. 

Finally, the ciosing of all Czech ce 
higher learning and the massacre of : 
and professors took place, as you have already 
heard. No wonder, then, that under such 
unbearable conditions many students as well 
as professors tried to escape from Czechoslo- 








nters of 


tudents 


vakia and join the Czechoslovak military 
forces abroad. It was clear to me from the 
very beginning that which ~ou also now real- 
ize, especially since America’s entry into the 
war, that you canno. do business with the 
dictators. You either have to fight them 
and bring about their destruction, or you 
perish, perhaps slowly but surely. 

Let me give you also an illustration as to 
how the new German “culture” 
on calling it culture—affects the Germans 
themselves. 

One morning I saw the following picture 
in the street of my home town. There was 
a group of 30 boys or so led by Iderly 
woman. The youngsters were between 4 
and 6 years of age—still in the infant stage. 
They were all dressed in some kind of uni- 
form and marched in regular military forma- 
tion, three abreast. They nearly all had 
small whistles which they blew to mark the 
rhythm and the uniformity of their I 
goosestepping; physically, emotionally, men- 
tally, and morally. How could I et 
this picture of a lost generation; children 
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educated from the cradle in the Nazi 
Weltanschauung. I was sorry for them, be- 
cause I realized that these youths would 
never believe that nazi-ism is disastrous, and 
would always be ready to blame the “wicked 
and decaying democracies” for having pre- 
vented them from building up that better 
kind of world that would have suited their 
master race. 

Here is another example illustrating how 
Nazi youth is being educated in blind 
obedience on one hand, and in brutality on 
the other. After our school building was 
taken for the purposes of the German Army, 
we professors were permitted to go there for 
a few days to take home our books, papers, 
etc. One day I happened to look from a 
window on the second floor into the school 
yard. There were two German soldiers; a 
corporal who was giving orders, and a private 
who was exercising with his rifle. It was 
noon and the sun was quite warm. Upon 
closer observation I noticed that the private 
was sweating and trembling with fatigue. 
Every now and then he was commanded to 
lie down and crawl back and forth across 
the yard. The janitor of our school stood 
beside me. The same evening he met the 
private, who, upon being asked what was 
the meaning of all that exercising at noon, 
replied through his teeth with rage: “Those 
* * * T'll never forget that. I'll shoot 
them the first chance I get.” Whereupon 
he explained that he was given this punish- 
ment for having come half a minute late to 
take over his duty as sentry; for 30 days to 
come he had to exercise until exhausted for 
i hour in place of having his noonday meal. 

If the Germans deal with their own people 
in this severe manner, what can you expect 
them to do with people of an “inferior” race? 
Let me tell you of the experience of one of my 
students. I met him in our university gar- 
den and hardly recognized him. He had been 
a strong boy, but now he was very thin and 
had lost practically all the hair on his head. 
He wished to tell me something and suggested 
that we go to the bench in the hidden corner 
of the garden. There behind the bushes, in 
whispered tones, he revealed that he had 
spent over 2 months in a concentration camp. 
“When I was taken to headquarters a little 
Gestapo orderly commanded me to face the 
wall. He then rammed me in the back with 
ali his strength, dashing my head against the 
wall and breaking my nose. In the prison 
they often gave me such brutal beatings that 
iny arms, legs, head, and neck are still bruised. 
(And in truth I saw those telltale bruises on 
his body.) Once while I was scrubbing toilets, 
a punishment which is a favorite of the Nazis, 
imy guard saw a locket around my neck. He 
opened it and found next to the picture of 
my mother a tiny Czechoslovak tricolor, For 
this he pounded and kicked me until I fainted. 
When I came to he started in again. Several 
times in those 2 months I fainted from beat- 
ings and undernourishment, although you 
w me as an athlete. No matter what one 


Kn 


is doing he must jump to attention when a 
Nazi passes, addr him by rank, give his 
name, and the kind of work he is doing. If I 


hesitat 


} 


1 with my reply in German or gave 
nk incorrectly, I was made to repeat it 
my captor, who kept slap- 
Although terribly hun- 


as long as it suited 


ping me all the time. 


y, we had to jump and sing out in the 

c rt d in « r not to grow fat, as our 
‘guardians’ laughingly remarked. We were 
guarded with cocked rifies and ordered not to 
h them within a certain distance. 

One day I saw two old men, half maddened by 
he treatment of a Nazi cur, forget and come 
too se to the guards. Both men were shot 
on the s} Before I was released I was 
made to sign a statement to the effect that I 
am in good health and have no complaints. 


I was warned m anyone about 
my experience, and if I was returned to camp 
again, was threatened with more severe pun- 


ishment, That is why I chose to tell you my 


t to speak to 





story in this hidden corner.” All this hap- 
pened to a lad of 18 only because a Gestapo 
agent found on him a leaflet urging the 
Czechs not to use the streetcars until the 
Germans restored the original Czech signs on 
them. 

November 17 was chosen as International 
Student's Day only because on that date, in 
Czechoslovakia, there occurred the first mas- 
sacre of students. I think it will be appro- 
priate if I read to you the message President 
Roosevelt wrote for this occasion. It was 
sent to the general secretary of the Inter- 
national Student Service, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Tue WHITE Howse, 
WASHINGTON, November 10, 1942. 

Dear Mrs. Pratr: The International Stu- 
dent Assembly has chosen this day to honor 
the students and professors tortured and 
killed in Czechoslovakia 3 years ago. On that 
day, November 17, 1939, there was committed 
the first of a series of organized massacres 
designed with calculated savagery to stamp 
out all present or future leaders of a great 
and democratic republic. 

In their cold fury the despoilers of Czecho- 
slovakia forgot that the streets of Prague 
and the halls of the proud university for cen- 
turies have echoed the voices of men willing 
to die rather than believe and teach according 
to patterns their conscience could not accept. 
We know that the earth thrown over the bod- 
ies of the martyred students and teachers 
did not stifle the will to liberty, and that the 
noise of machine guns did not drown the 
voices which still demand the right of a peo- 
ple to determine how it shall think and live. 

These are principles which will continue 
to inspire the youth of every land. They 
have been the dreams and projects of stu- 
dents through the ages, but in the victory 
now to be won and the peace to be secured 
there is a practica] task for the young people 
of all countries. In their cooperation they 
have a special mission. They must know 
that there are in the world great regions 
where a whole generation of young men and 
women have been destroyed by the ravages 
of war or debased by a crooked and ungodly 


tyranny. From the vast reserves of coura- 
geous and enthusiastic youth they must 


replenish the intellectual vigor of stricken 
lands, and with the clear eye and the firm 
hand of youth they must help create that 
better world toward which we strive. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Now you can see why there are people in 
occupied countries who prefer rather to die 
than to live under the yoke of their self- 
appointed German masters. There are today, 
as you know, among American soldiers, flyers, 
and marines many of your fellow students 
who are also ready to make the same sacri- 
fice for the common cause of all the United 
Nations. 

Now you must realize what you American 
students have in this beautiful country of 
yours, in spite of all seemingly unbearable 
restrictions which are but the most natural 
and necessary wartime measures. To those 
of us who came to this land trom Nazi- 
eccupied Europe, your fate is a veritable 
heaven as compared with conditions over 
there. If you have any doubts, then think 
of the fate of your friends in Czechoslovakia. 

And now, finally, you understand why at 
the beginning I was certain that my tragic 
story would prove to be a source of strength, 
courage, and determination. In our dead col- 
leagues of Europe, Asia, and America we have 
an inspiring example. Physically dead though 
they be, they point the way that leads from 
the fight for high spiritual and moral values 
to immortality. In their name and in the 
symbol of their innocent martyrdom, we, their 
fellow students, today pledge that November 
17 shall not be forgotten, and that the tragic 








events which took place on that date in 
Czechoslovakia in 1939 shall never be re- 
pe: ted, 
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If This Situation Continues, Our Local 
Board Will Be Sending Registrants 
With Children by the Ist of March 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a letter written by me to Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1942. 
Gen. Lewis B, HERSHEY, 
Selective Service Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dean GENERAL HERSHEY: I have received 
a very thoughtful letter from a man who 
has been serving on a local draft board in 


Nebraska, I know this man to be intelligent 
and sensible. He is a good judge of the 
situation. Because his suggestions are very 


constructive, I want to pass them on to you 
by quoting portions of his letter, which is as 
follows; 

“The passage of the 18- and 19-year-old bill 
was entirely proper and I have heard little 
complaint. I also favored the amendment 
relating to the deferment of farm workers. 
While I do not believe that the amendment 
was the answer to the problem, I do think 
that it is a step in the right direction. 

“In my opinion, it would have been much 
better to have deferred farm operators over 
80 years of age who have been actually 
engaged in farming operations for the past 
4 years, and in addition, to discontinue 
taking registrants engaged in farming opera- 
tions for limited service in the Army. 

“This last point is very important because 
over 50 registrants engaged in farming have 
been inducted into the Army for limited 
service, For example, one registrant was 
farming over 200 acres of land in addition 
to taking care of a substantial amount of live- 
stock. He had a glass eye and was inducted 
into the Army for limited service and is now 
serving in a fire station at Fort Leonard Wood. 
Another registrant, who had an injury to his 
leg is now serving in the Army in limited 
service, while before induction he was farm- 
ing over 1,200 acres of land. At this writing 
he has not made arrangements for the carry- 
ing on of his farming operations. Mani- 
festly, these men would be far more valuable 
in their civilian occupations than they are 
in the Army. 

“There is one further matter with respect 
to the selective service that I would like to 
mention, and I think that it deserves your 
immediate attention. 

“As you know, the local board quota basis 
is the number of registrants of a local board 
liable for training and service, not inducted, 
who upon proper classification are now clas- 
sified in, or will hereafter be classified in 1-A, 
plus the credit for that local board which 
consists of the total number of men residing 
in that area who are already in the armed 
forces. 

“The local board’s quotas for November and 
December were made prior to the passage of 
the Selective Service Act deferring farm work- 
ers. On the passage of the act the local board 
deferred a large number of registrants who 
were engaged in agriculture pending a review 
of their respective cases, but the local board 
was notified by the State headquarters that 
the quotas previously established had to be 
met with urban registrants, and for the most 
part in this county, our inductees for Novem- 








ber and December will be married men, I 
think this is basically unfair, because with 
the passage of the act quotas directed to these 
Midwestern agricultural States should be re- 
duced and the quotas in the metropolitan 
centers should be increased. 

“I am reliably informed that there are a 
number of boards in Omaha that have not 
exhausted their single men, and my father, 
who recently made a trip to Chicago, said that 
on inquiring around found that there were a 
large number of single men available in 
Chicago who have not been called. Manifestly 
the established quotas will have to be dras- 
tically revised in order to be equitable. I 
don’t believe that this fact has been taken 
into consideration by the selective service offi- 
cials in their “slide rule” determination of 
quotas in this agricultitral State. 

“I do not believe that it is the intention of 
the administrators of the Selective Service 
Act to be inequitable in the administration 
of the act, and apparently this is a matter 
that has not been called to their attention. 
Manifestly, if a large group of registrants in a 
certain State are deferred by law, then the 
quotas for that State should be lowered, be- 
cause there would not be the same number 
of registrants in that State who were liable 
for service under the Selective Service Act. If 
this situation continues, our local board will 
be sending registrants with children by the 
first of March, notwithstanding that the na- 
tional officials of the selective service have 
said that they question if men with children 
would be called until the end of 1943, if ever. 
It is a problem that is of immediate concern 
to your district.” 

I hope that these facts, submitted by one 
who knows will be of assistance to your office 
in determining future policy. 

With personal greetings to you, I am, 
Yours truly, 
Cart T. Curris. 





“Back When” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
therein five poems recently written by 
Mr. Thcemas H. Williamson, of Aiken, 
S.C. They are as follows: 

“BACK WHEN” 
Grandpa never went to school, he learned the 
hard old way, 





On winter days he cleared the land, in sum- 
mer made the hay. 
The lessons learned way back then were 


taught at mother’s knee, 
men must plan, toil, and fight, if 
mankind would be free 


That 


He never could just understand, about this, 
that, and these, 

His daily lesson way back then, was butter, 
bread, and cheese 

He went to work by starlit morn, and hustled 
until dark, 

There was no starter on his mule, 
hard to park. 


he was not 


Grandma was the sewing machine, she made 
the shirts and britches, 

She knew, if everyone went to school, no one 
would dig the ditches. 

Her children worked and stayed at home, no 
time to visit kin, 

They had to “git” that cotton picked and 
mule it to the gin. 








Grandma was a worker too, she always did the 
churning, 

Her ice box was a cooling stream, and she 
kept the home fires burning. 

She drove a spinning wheel back then, it did 
not use much oil, 

The cloth she made was highest grade, but 
took a lot of toil. 


Grandpa struggled for sixty years, to give us 
education, 

Sometimes now we pass him up, like he was 
no relation. 

When company comes we hide him out, put 
him in the cellar, 

He is old and fogey now and don’t like sister's 
feller. 


Now sister’s beau is a great athlete, can sing 
and dance all night, 

But try to wake him up next day, and he 
always wants to fight. 

Sister, she went off to school, and learnt a 
thing or two, 

It takes all of her time now, to tell Ma what 
to do. 


Times have changed since way back then, 
now all have education, 

Shooting stars are very slow, compared to 
modern transportation. 

Just toot your horn is all you do, and service 
rolls out fast, 

This old world is streamlined too, but how 
long will it last? 


The midnight oil that burned back then, gave 
light to save the Nation, 

The oil that burns past midnight now, comes 
from the filling station 

Grandpa finished a _ business 
learned a lot of frills 

His days of work and toil are over; Heo only 
pays the bills. 


course and 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


The weatherman said the signs of spring, 
Were flowers, buds, and hees; 

But wire lines tangled in kites and string 
Are a better sign than these. 


The surest signs of an early spring, 
And the best beyond a doubt; 

Are the toy planes upon the wing, 
And a boy’s shirt tail out. 


Not the dogwood trees, and bumblebees, 
Nor the tender buttercup; 

But skinned shins, and skuffed up knees, 
And tousled hair stuck up 


With coats and sweaters here and there, 
And boys gone out to play; 

This is the sign that spring is here, 
And the world is young and gay. 


American wealth will vanish like steam, 
The gold at Fort Knox be a toy; 

If we should awake from a horrible dream, 
And there be no—American boy 


THE CONVOY 


From a convoy on the long highway, 
I’m writing this letter to you; 

I'll mail it somewhere on the way, 
And I hope that it gets through. 


Take care of all I left behind, 
Until I can get back; 

And I will drop you another line, 
When the Axis gets the ax 

I cannot tell the things we set 
Or the places I have been; 

The thing that matters most to me 
Is victory—at the end. 


I would like very much to tell, 
Many things I cannot say; 
Don’t worry, for I’m safe and well, 
And traveling on my way. 
My orders are to keep rolling, 
And to hurry with the mess; 
For death bells are now tolling, 
The days of sleep and rest. 
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I long for home and loved ones, 

And the time when war is through; 
But until we sink the rising suns, 

I won't come back to you. 


When Tokyo blooms like a volcano, 
I'll send you a big bouquet; 

We'll dance in the harbor at Oahu, 
When I come home to Stay. 
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THE BARBER SHOP 

We have opened up a barber shop, 
And the water is getting warm; 

Our scissors now are very sharp, 
And other things are taking form. 


The marines will put the lather on, 
And their rubbing is not soft; 
The sheepskin whiskers will be gone, 

When the Air Force blows them off. 
The shaving will be done so quick, 
When the Navy ships get there; 
The Army will put the tonic on 
While the home folks part his hair. 
For Tokyo needs a shave and shine, 
And Uncle Sam’s the barber; 
The bill will be paid in time, 
And collected at Pear] Harbor. 


BATAAN 

The skies were soft with morning glow 
The seas were peaceful blue, 

Our ships went sailing westward ho 
Our boys had waved adieu. 

With eager hearts for distant scenes 
And love for a freedom land, 

They sailed away to the Philippines 
In the foothills of Bataan. 

The war clouds gathered—lightning flashed 
With rumblings from Japan, 

As bombers roared and fighters clashed 
The earthquake shook Bataan. 

As the raging storm momentum gains 
The fires of fury fanned, 

And flames of death enshroud the plains 
Of wind-swept bleak Bataan. 

They rationed rags while thunder rolled— 
And faced death like a man, 

As their dying buddies’ blood ran cold 
In the fox holes of Bataan. 

With speeding planes to lead the way 
In the fullness of our time, 

Our ships will swiftly sail away 
With lads of yours and mine 

And they shall write an epic then 
Penned by an avenging hand, 

“Our hallowed dead” shall live again 
And so shall their—Bataan. 

—Thos. H. Williamson, 


Address to the People of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 
Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a short-wave radio ad- 
dress made by me to Italy on last Mon- 
day, under the sponsorship of the Office 

of War Information: 


2 1942 


Three months ago, on August 28, 1942, I 
said: “The United Nations, representing the 
mightiest assemblage of people and of re- 
sources in the history of the world, are today 
fighting for the principles which Italians 
have fought for in years gone by They do 
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not want to fight the people of Italy. But 
their ever-growing strength will crush them 
as surely as the sun will rise if Italians make 
this necessary.” 

The time is here. 
true. 

Prime Minister Churchill's warning to the 
Italian people in his speech yesterday that 
the day of reckoning is drawing nearer is the 
announcement of events to come. Now is the 
time, if ever, for the Italian people them- 
selves to avert catastrophe to their country. 
Now is perhaps their last chance to rise up 
against the dictators and declare in favor of 
democracy. 

By ridding themselves of their leaders, who 
have brought them into disaster, they could 
save their cities and their own lives. 

Italy is the natural] friend and ally of the 
democracies 

The United Nations, by their invasion of 
Africa, are brought very close to Italian 
shores. 

In the approaching crisis, we many Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent are breathing the 
heartfelt prayer that Italy will rally, and 
rally soon, against the dictators, to the fight 
for liberty. 

Now is the time for Italians to revolt. I 
urge them to revolt—to revolt immediately— 
and overthrow Mussolini. 


My prediction is coming 





Give the Armed Forces a Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a year now, yes, even prior to Pearl 
Harbor, when we were preparing for 
what we all saw was coming, I have been 
insisting that we could not carry on 
these so-called social reforms and at 
the same time prepare for and fight a 
bloody, tragic war. The CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEccrp will reflect that I have been ham- 
mering at this, like Cato of old, but always 
the public utterances of those high in 
the administration, as well as the prac- 
tices, have been to the effect that we 
must lose none of these social gains. 

I was, therefore, very much encouraged 
a few days ago when the President in an 
address stated, in effect, that while we 
were not going to give up social reforms 
we were going to shelve them like old 
books for the duration. Those were not 
his exact words but that was the import 
of what he said. This was such a de- 
cided change from previous utterances by 
our Commander in Chief and others in 
high places in the administration that I 
am sure it must have been heartening to 
the country at large. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the ad- 
ministration will now put this country on 
n all-out war basis and place first things 
irst. The more abundant life and so- 
ial reforms are indeed fine things, but 
we are fighting over a large portion of 
the world now. We are, as I have re- 
peatedly pointed out before, in a war 
unto death, and the first thing to do is 
to win that war. I repeat what I have 
often said on this floor, “You cannot 
build a modern Utopia and at the same 


| 
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time win a bloody, tragic war.” One or 
the other must fail. 

Mr. Speaker, I not only voted months 
ago, even prior to Pearl Harbor, for the 
suspension of the 40-hour week during 
this emergency, but I introduced a sepa- 
rate bill of my own embodying among 
other things that feature. 

The following clipping from the We- 
tumpka (Ala.) Herald expresses the 
thought by ugly contrast that I wish to 
again emphasize today: 


GIVE THE ARMED Forces a BREAK 
(By R. T. Milner) 


I notice that there is a great deal of agita- 
tion in the country for the repeal of the 40- 
hour workweek. The reason assigned is that 
we are at war for which we are unprepared 
and every nerve and muscle must be strained 
for all-out production lest we be overwhelmed 
by enemies who would gladly destroy us. 

The opposition to repeal points out that 
we must in no event give up any great social 
gain that we have secured in recent years. 
Maybe we are going at the wrong end of the 
thing. To the end that we may retain these 
social gains and yet be fair to the men in 
the armed forces, it has occurred to me that 
the following suggestions offer a solution to 
our troubles in limited production for the 
war effort. 

A 40-HOUR FIGHTING WEEK 

Let us pass a law applying the 40-hour 
week to the armed forces. I feel sure Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his men would appre- 
ciate it very much. If working more than 
that period a week impairs a man’s efficiency, 
the same process of reasoning will clearly 
demonstrate that fighting more than 40 hours 
a week would impair the efficiency of a man 
on the firing line. I suggest the following 
schedule for the fighting men: 

7:30 a.m.: Bugle call. 

7:45 a.m.: Breakfast. 

8 a.m.: Start fighting Japs, Germans, and 
Tialians. 

10 a.m.: Refreshments, tea, coffee, or milk. 

10:10 a. m.: Renew hostilities. 

12 m.: Lunch. 

12:30 p.m.: Midday nap. 

lp.m.: Renew hostilities. 

3p.m.: Take out 10 minutes for refresh- 
ments. 

3:10 p.m.: Renew fighting 

5:30 p.m.: Cease fighting for the day, 8 
hours having been put in. 

This schedule is to begin on Monday morn- 
ings and continue through Fridays, thus com- 
pleting the 40-hour week. Now the boys 
are entitled to have Saturdays and Sundays 
off, so no more fighting until Monday morn- 
ing, whereupon they would doubtless feel 
very much rested and refreshed. However, 
if the boys want to fight on Saturday, let them 
receive time and a half and if on Sunday, 
double pay. However, this must be optional 
with the boys. A committee could work this 
out with the officers. 

Now, regardless of circumstances, let any 
officer who dares to vary from this schedule 
be court-martialed. Neither should any offi- 
cer discourage the boys from forming their 
various organizations within the ranks, and 
woe be unto the buck private who cannot pay 
his dues. He must “jine up” or else. 

Now I know that some smart aleck is going 
to say the above plan is asinine in that our 
enemies would simply fight overtime and thus 
defeat us. But I have that figured out, too, 
as will be presently seen. 

Congress can simply pass another law to 
compel the Japs and the Huns to respect the 
schedule. If we have existing legislation 
which hamstrings our own war effort, let’s 
make it apply to our enemies also. We 
already have a number of boards with ma- 
chinery whereby disputes may be certified, 
so a few more boards are not going to hurt 
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anything. We Americans play the game 
fairly, so let’s be good sports and give our 
enemies representation on the board. I sug- 
gest one Jap, one of Mushmouth’s hench- 
men, and one of Hitler’s satellites, preferably a 
member of his Gestapo—and, this above 
everything else, that the board be rounded 
out by making Madam Perkins ex-officio 
chairman. If any jurisdictional dispute de- 
velops among rival factions in the armed 
forces it can be referred to this board for 
settlement, but in the meantime we will have 
a gentleman's agreement among the belliger- 
ents that hostilities shall cease pending settle- 
ment of the dispute. This board would also 
have jurisdiction to compel the Japs and 
Germans to abide by the 40-hour fighting 
week. A convenient set of signals could be 
arranged which, being flashed, the firing 
would cease. Of course, the Japs betrayed 
our confidence at Pearl Harbor, and it is gen- 
erally suspected that Hitler is not exactly 
ethical, but maybe they wouldn’t double- 
cross us any more. Of course, it would be up 
to the above-suggested board to work out all 
these little minor details. 


SOCIAL GAINS MUST BE UPHELD 


Now, as Andy Gump says—and another 
thing. We have just naturally got to sce that 
wage-hour law, another social gain, is upheld. 
The field inspectors have been doing some 
mighty fine work lately. For instance right 
here in Wetumpka we have a lumber dealer 
with hundreds of thousands of feet of lumber, 
all priority stuff, badly needed for building 
railroad cars and ships. Mr. Nelson has been 
raising sand for it. These inspectors don’t 
accuse this dealer himself of underpaying his 
men. But boy, they are on their job. They 
nosed around and found some red hot lumber 
that they claimed had come from some little 
sawmills that had not paid their men quite 
enough. Although this dealer had signed 
statements from all from whom he had 
bought that the law had been complied with, 
nevertheless all the lumber on this dealer’s 
yard was infected with the virus of law viola- 
tion and consequently the dealer was threat- 
ened with prosecution if he shipped a foot of 
his lumber unless he himself would pay the 
labor in these smaller mills. The lumber 
may be badly needed, but the sacredness of 
the law must be upheld, war or no war. It 
must be upheld regardless of the urgent ne- 
cessity of speedy reinforcements for our boys 
in the far-flung battle zones. That’s what 
we are fighting for, and by cracky these great 
gains are going to be held on to. The boys in 
the far-away lands we are sure will under- 
stand and appreciate our attitude and the 
price they pay in the way of sweat and blood 
is small indeed compared to these gains. No, 
sir, we won’t surrender them, even tempo- 
rarily, and are proving it every day, regard- 
less of the cost in blood and treasure. 

I suggest that these hot goods be run down 
further and we have shown that we have the 
boys in our very midst who can do the job. 
These diligent inspectors should be sent into 
every military camp, yea, even unto Iceland, 
Ireland, Australia, and the Bataan Peninsula 
to inspect every tank, rifle, bullet, and par- 
ticularly General MacArthur’s lone plane. 
Some dozgone duck somewhere down the line 
may have violated the law; if so, these imple- 
ments are hot and therefore to use them is a 
plain violation of the law. But, boy, if you 
give these inspectors the rein they will ferret 
out such nefarious doings and freeze the 
whole business. No, sirree, they would not 
let the soldiers or aviators use this hot stuff. 

Now, it happens that I Nave only one boy, 
and he is in the armed forces. He has been 
there some time. I do not know when he 
will be sent to a battle zone nor where he 
will go. But if they caich him with a rifle, 
bayonet, or ammunition manufactured con- 
trary to law, they ought to take it away from 
him and let him fight with bare hands. 
The fact that his life is jeopardized is of 
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small import compared to compliance with 
the law, just as his life is a small matter 
compared with the sacred rights of those at 
home whose duty it is to see that he gets 
proper equipment and support. All other 
fathers and mothers of soldiers feel the same 
way Ido. AsTI have said before, that’s what 
we are fighting for. Possibly Hitler and the 
Japs would be glad to arrange a truce while 
we are being held up by these zealous in- 
spectors. 

More power to Congress. Don’t let them 
fool you. Hold on to these great gains. Keep 
your field agents at work to see that our laws 
are not violated. Of course, it will be argued 
that we are gambling the fate of democracy 
and our very existence. But we will win the 
war in some way other than by surrendering 
a few of these recent gains. We will endan- 
ger our existence, but we refuse to back off 
an inch. 


EXEMPTION FOR WAR WORKERS? 


Please, however, don’t pin this 40-hour 
week on those of us who are donating our 
services to the Red Cross, on draft boards, 
advisory boards, and committees for the sale 
of defense bonds and stamps. I happen to 
be in on some of the above work. If I have 
any time left, I try to devote it to my law 
practice. But if I am pinned down to a 
40-hour week, I can’t get it all done. Please 
exempt me from the operation of this law. 





Rationing of Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, while the 
people of western Massachusetts are 
most anxious to contribute in every way 
necessary to winning this war, they are 
disturbed over the inequities resulting 
from the rationing of fuel oil in accord- 
ance with a mathematical formula 
worked out by the experts of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

I understand from mathematicians 
connected with the Springfield School 
Board that the whole setup for the ra- 
tioning of fuel oil was so complicated 
that no one could understand it and that 
protests from superintendents of schools 
from all over Massachusetts have been 
made to the commissioner of education, 
Mr. Walter F. Downey. 

Schemes like the one adopted for fuel- 
oil rationing should and can be simplified 
to obtain equally good or bad results. 
The formula fails to take into considera- 
tion the fact that persons in need are 
not in a position to put into their homes 
expensive weather stripping, insulation 
material, and other suggested improve- 
ments which can be met by the wealthy. 
Likewise, no consideration is taken of 
the fact that poor people have been run- 
ning their homes on a minimum in the 
use of oils in the past. 

A striking example of how the formula 
works in the home of the parents of one 
of our young men who has been deco- 
rated for bravery in the present World 
War is contained in the attached clip- 





ping which I believe serves to show how 
unfair and ridiculous are the results se- 
cured under,the present formula which 
excludes from consideration the circum- 
stances and conditions of the particular 
cases. 

The school teachers and the rationing 
authorities are not in any way at fault 
for the quotas of fuel oil awarded. The 
blame, if any, attaches to the adminis- 
tration right here in Washington. 

The clipping is as follows: 


PARENTS OF NAVY HERO ASK FOR 800 GALLONS 
OF RANGE OIL AND GET 100 


Mr. and Mrs. John R. Houlihan of Chicopee 
Falls sent their son, John, off to the Navy 
before Pearl Harbor. He was assigned as a 
torpedoman to one of the FT boats under 
the command of the Navy’s hero, Commander 
Buikley, and he took part in the sinking of 
Jap transports and a cruiser in the Subec Bay 
area of the Philippines. 

He was a member of the crew that took 
General MacArthur and President Manuel 
Quezon from the Bataan Peninsula. On the 
trip out with the Quezon party he won the 
Navy Star and the Philippine Cross of Honor. 
His quick thinking and disregard of his own 
safety to save the lives of the whole party by 
freeing two live torpedoes were cited by the 
President of the Philippines as the reason for 
the awards. So far in this war John is 
Chicopee’s No. 1 hero. 

His parents applied to the Chicopee ration 
board for an 800-gallon allotment of range 
oil to carry them through this winter. When 
they got their coupons the Office of Price 
Administration rationing formulas permitted 
the Chicopee school teachers, who computed 
the allotment and the Chicopee ration board, 
under the Office of Price Administration regu- 
lations to give Mr. and Mrs. Houlihan only 
100 gallons of range oil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Houlihan have 100 gallons 
of oil that the bureaucrats at Washington 
Say they can have but they don’t know 
whether their hero son is a prisoner of the 
Japs, hiding out in the hills of Bataan, or 
what his fate may be. No word has been 
heard from him since the fall of Bataan. 





The Oil Problem on the Eastern Seaboard 
Must Be Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address, made 
by me over the Atlantic Coast Network, 
on Sunday, November 29, 1942, over 
station WWDC, Washington, D. C.: 

We are today facing many very important 
problems, and all must be solved. 

Winning the war is, of course, our major 
problem. Millions of American sons, hus- 
bands, and fathers—yes, daughters and wives, 
too—are now in uniform and ready to sacri- 
fice their lives, if need be, to make sure that 
we shall be victorious. They, and we, all 
realize that nothing matters unless we win 
the war, and the peace that is to follow. 

Our citizens on the home front are giving 
all that is in them to provide our fighting 
forces on the battle fronts with the materials 
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and supplies necessary to carry on their task 
of defeating the enemy. No sacrifice is too 
great for the home folks to make willingly, 
if it is necessary. 

Tell the people the facts, be they good or 
bad, and they will adjust themselves to meet 
the situation. That is the American spirit. 
When news of any great disaster reaches the 
American people, whether it be a flood, hurri- 
cane, tornado, duststorm, a fire, or even war, 
they immediately respond with a determina. 
tion to meet the situation, and to provide tha 
relief required, without regard to the amount 
of sacrifice it entails. 

Next to the war itself, and as an integral 
part of it, is the problem of relieving the oif 
shortage in the Eastern States, particularly 
in New England, where winters are very long 
and extremely cold. In my own State cf 
Rhode Island, for example, we have already 
had temperature readings as low as 10° above 
zero, even though we are still in the month of 
November. Think what temperatures may be 
registered in that area by midwinter. 

Failure to provide sufficient heating oil to 
homes in the New England States this winter 
would be criminal. No one in the Govern- 
ment, whose duties are even remotely con- 
nected with this subject, can plead ignorance 
as to this need. 

Every one of them has had the subject 
brought forcefully to his attention months 
ago, not only by me, but by other New Eng- 
land Members of Congress and also by the 
Governors of the six New England States. 
The responsibility for any hardship that our 
people might suffer rests upon these Officials, 
but, regardless of that fact, I for one am not 
Satisfied to simply place the responsibility 
where it belongs. I am determined to see 
that not a single family in my district suffers 
from cold, if I can prevent it. 

It is true that for many months now the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and the Office of 
Price Administration have been working out 
plans, and have put such plans into effect, in 
anticipation of the situation which is now 
upon us, but those plans are not adequate 
to meet the requirements. 

Petroleum Coordinator Ickes anticipated 
this eventuality long ago and sought permis- 
sion to build pipe lines which would have 
prevented our present trouble, but his efforts 
were blocked by hidden interests until con- 
ditions became so alarming a few months 
ago that his cpponents had to give up the 
fight with the result that use of steel pipes 
was permitted so late that the 300,000-barrel- 
a-day pipe line from Texas to Illinois is not 
ready when we need it, and it will be 9 to 12 
months before the second leg of that line, 
from Illinois to the Philadelphia-New York 
area, is completed. 

The Office of Defense Transportation trans- 
ferred approximately 70,000 tank cars from 
other sections of the country to the eastern 
seaboard service and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has been rationing gasoline in 
this area since last July in an effort to relieve 
the shortage. 

As a further step, I was informed yesterday 
by Deputy Petroleum Coordinator Ralph K 
Davies that plans have already been made, 
and I quote: 

“To assure that area a minimum daily 
barge movement of 100,000 barrels of burning 
oils this coming winter. These plans involve 
the construction, already under way, of the 
world’s largest ‘in-transit’ barge movement at 
Bayway, N. J. In addition to supplying 
minimum burning oil barge movement of 
about 100,000 barrels daily to southern New 
England areas, construction of this terminal 
will shorten turn-around time for some tank 
cars. By efficient use of this terminal and the 
additional number of tank cars such termi- 
nal facilities can handle, it is expected even- 
tually that a daily average of 150,000 barrels 
of burning oils will be barged to New England 
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areas. This southern New England barge plan 
is being undertaken because this office does 
not feel safe in counting upon substantial 
improvement in tank-car deliveries.” End of 
quotes. 

All these moves are intended to solve the 
oil shortage problem and will, no dcubt, do 
60 eventually. But it is not enough. We are 
faced now—today, with a serious shortage of 
oil in the northeast section of the country. 
It is not only serious, it is grave, indeed. It is 
50 grave that it demands immediate atten- 
tion, because if it is not remedied at once, 
epidemics of colds, grippe, pneumonia, and 
influenza will be inevitable. 

There have come to my desk during the last 
few days hundreds of letters and telegrams 
from constituents pleading for a solution of 
this problem and informing me that it is not 
possible to maintain temperatures in the 
homes to make them comfortable because the 
oil rations are insufficient. I am told that 
supplies are almost exhausted in some of the 
housing projects completed during the past 
year to the point where, in one case, low tem- 
peratures were being maintained in order to 
stretch the supply on hand until a new ship- 
ment arrived. 

This great country of ours should and must 
find a way to meet today’s problem. There 
is no excuse in the world for the failure of 
the Federal Government to get sufficient sup- 
plies of oil to New England when the peopie 
of that section are suffering from cold. 
Greater problems have been met before and 
we must meet this one and do it without 
delay. 

We have heard from many high officials in 
our Government that they are going to be 
tough. They have threatened that oil would 
be withheld from those who could but did not 
convert. Insults and threats get us nowhere 
They are not conducive to the unity and 
cooperation that we need in time of Stress. 
I suggest instead that our Officials carry on 
a detailed program to educate the people to 
the need for such conversion by using exten- 
sively the radio, the press, and the public 
forum. Many home owners have already 
made the conversion, and in some cases at 
great expense. Others, no doubt, could, but 
have not done so because they were hoping 
that, as on other occasions it happened, some 
new order would be issued to so alter the plan 
that they would not have to convert. But 
many others who would like to convert have 
not the parts available or are not able to meet 
the costs of conversion. 

To those who can but have not yet con- 
verted their heating plants from oil to coal, 
I suggest that they do so as soon as possible, 
not only for their own peace of mind but 
as a patriotic deed would help make 
available to others who cannot the quantity 
of oil that they can save by converting. 

The shortage of oil is real and all who can 
should help to relieve the Situation. 

The fact remains, however, that it is the 
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The plans worked out by the Government 
experts looked good on paper, but they have 
failed in practice. They must_be revised im- 
mediately on the basis of experience. 

As a member of a special committee of 
the House of Representatives it was my priv- 
llege iast July to listen to the testimony 
given by the Government officials charged 
with the duty of seeing that petroleum prod- 
ucts—gasoline and fuel oil of various grades— 
reached all sections of the country in suf- 
ficient quantity and on time. Our commit- 
tee sat several days and heard scores of 
witnesses describe what was being done to 
distribute petroleum products on a fair and 
equitable basis. Practically all agreed there 
was no shortage of petroleum products but 
that the problem was one of distribution. 
Our committee was told of the many pipe 
lines that were being moved from one loca- 
tion to another; of other pipe lines in which 
the flow was being reversed; of the conversion 
of barges to make them suitable for use as 
petroleum carriers; of the transfer of rail- 
road tank cars from the West and Middle 
West sections of the country to the East; and 
figures were quoted to show the quantity of 
oil that would reach the Eastern States over a 
period of time and at approximate dates. 

As a result of the information given our 
committee, we submitted a report on July 
31, and it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 3, 1942, in which we esti- 
mated that with all these facilities being 
rushed to completion the Eastern States 
would still be 200,000 barrels per day short of 
its essential needs and we recommended at 
that time that immediate steps be taken to 
increase the flow of fuel oil and gasoline into 
the area so that a surplus might be ac- 
cumulated before the onset of cold weather 
which would slow up tank car and barge 
deliveries. 

While two agencies of the Government 
sought to build up oil inventories in New 
England by increasing the number of tank 
cars in service to that area, by speeding up 
travel time, hauling cars at 60 miles an hour 
that were built to roll at only 30 or 35, and 
thus causing break-downs that required their 
being laid up for repairs, another agency in- 
creased the basic rationing allowance of gas- 
oline from 3 to 4 gallons, and thus consumed 
what could have been piled up as a surplus 
or inventory. 

The numerous break-downs of tank cars, 
due to use at speeds greater than they were 
built to withstand, has materially reduced 
the quantity of fuel oil that it was planned 
they would deliver. Now the opening of the 
north African front by our armed forces, a 
splendid military move which we all applaud, 
has cut deeply into the already low oil sup- 
plies that were available on the eastern 
seaboard. 

Although we all agree that our fighting men 
should have priority on oil and any other 
article they may need, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the officials charged with the 
handling of the oil supply for this country 
were, or should have been, aware that sup- 
plies of oil along the eastern seaboard would 
be utilized by the armed services and should 
have provided for such an eventuality. 

The situation is so grave that no red tape 
or disagreement between any of the agencies 
of the Government should be permitted to 
interfere with the immediate steps necessary 
to bring to New England now, at once, suffi- 
cient oil to keep our war production plants 
operating at full capacity; to furnish suffi- 
cient heat to our hospitals, orphanages, and 
other institutions; and to heat the homes of 
our people at a temperature sufficiently high 
to protect them against the ravages of dis- 
eases due to insufficient heat. 

I consider this problem so serious that I 
have made an urgent appeal to the President 
for appointment of a single coordinator with 
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full authority over production and distribu- 
tion of oil and gasoline and with powers 
sufficiently broad to insure getting oil into 
New England by every form of transporta- 
tion, even to using oceangoing tankers, with 
Navy convoys, if necessary, to get them safely 
up the Atlantic coast. 


Dickenson County Unveiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 9, 1942, in the courthouse 
at Clintwood, Va., the portraits of five 
distinguished sons of Dickenson County 
were unveiled. The portraits were as 
follows: Portrait of William Sutherland, 
one of the leading spirits in establishing 
Dickenson County, and who acted as 
one of the commissioners appointed to 
lay the county off into magisterial dis- 
tricts and voting places; portrait of Capt. 
Jasper S. Colley, who served in the War 
between the States as captain in Com- 
pany E, Twenty-first Virginia Cavalry, 
and who was a member of the Virginia 
Legislature at the time the act was 
passed creating Dickenson County; the 
portrait of Capt. John Perry Chase, who 
was also a captain in the Confederate 
Army, and who was the first member of 
the Virginia Legislature from Dicken- 
son County; the portrait of Columbus 
Phipps, the first clerk of the court of 
Dickenson County, and for years its 
leading citizen; and the portrait of Judge 
Alfred Alexander Skeen, at present the 
distinguished judge of the circuit court 
of Dickenson County. 

The meeting was presided over by 
William E. French; Prof. William Rem- 
ines offered the invocation; and Walter 
Lee Rush gave a brief sketch of the sub- 
ject of each portrait as unveiled. Hon. 
C. Bascom Slemp, who was scheduled for 
an address, was prevented by sickness 
from attending, and his place on the pro- 
gram was supplied by Hon. M. M. Long, 
the present member of the house of dele- 
gates from Wise County. Among others, 
I addressed the meeting, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include my ad- 
dress in the Recorp, as follows: 

The mountains, the citadel of sacredness 
and strength, have ever been the dwelling 
place of the consecrated and strong. 

There is sacredness in the mountains. It 
was on Mount Moriah that Abraham’s faith 
was tested and found so firm that it took 
the voice of an angel to stay his hand from 
offering his only begotten son as a burnt 
offering. It was on Mount Carmel, amid the 
shouts, “The Lord, He is God,” that fire was 
sent from Heaven to consume the altar, so 
God’s servant Elijah could expose the false 
prophets of Baal. It was on Mount Ararat 
that the ark rested and God’s covenant with 
Noah was written in the heavens in colors 
that still thrill the imagination with wonder 
and awe. It was from Sinai, quivering from 
the lightning and thunder of Heaven and 
engulfed in smoke and fire, that the law was 
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given to Moses. When our Lord and Master 
needed strength, as never before or since has 
man needed strength; when in a moment of 
time the kingdoms of the world were re- 
vealed to Him and offered as payment for 
obedience, it was from the mountains that 
he withstood the wiles of the tempter and 
had the power and strength to cry out, “Get 
thee behind me Satan.” It was in the sacred 
precincts of the mountains that the Christ 
permitted the chosen few to witness His 
divine majesty and out of the clouds came 
the voice, “This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” And upon 
Golgotha’s sacred dome the greatest of earth’s 
tragedies was enacted, and the cleansing 
blcod of the Saviour was shed to blot out the 
transgressions of sinful man and prepare him 
for the home “not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

And there is strength in the mountains. 
Many is the time back here in old Dicken- 
son have I seen the elements challenge their 
strength. I have seen the heavens rift and 
pour forth torrents of mighty water over 
their sides and slopes, and after the heavens 
closed and the rains ceased, there they stood, 
free from the wreckage of the lowlands, un- 
scarred and unhurt, fresher from the bap- 
tismal outpouring, the loitering drops adorn- 
ing their leafy foliage with the diadem of 
the conqueror. I have seen the winds, with 
all the power and might of the cyclone, bend 
the giant oak and stately poplar, and after 
the wind there they stood like athletes fresh 
from the game, better and stronger by rea- 
son of the encounter. I have seen the light- 
nings spread their ghastly flames along their 
rugged ridges as if to level them down by fire, 
and I have heard the thunders bombard 
their topmost peaks, and after the lightnings 
and thunders, there they stood as tall, as 
majestic, and as kingly as ever. And I have 
seen the mighty, destructive forces of nature 
combine, and the wind, and the rain, and 
the lightning and the thunder form in bat- 
tle array and march in solid phalanx against 
them, and after the fury of the battle there 
they stood, bearing mute but living testi- 
mony to the appellation of Holy Writ, “the 
everlasting hills.” 

The record of the ages, sacred and profane, 
teaches not only that there is sacredness and 
strength in the mountains, but that those 
who dwell therein partake of their sacredness 
and strength. Living close to nature and 
nature’s God they seem to catch a vision 
unseen to those who dwell in the plains and 
their bodies and minds seem to develop in 
keeping with the strength of the hills that 
surround them. Schooled in the laws of 
nature, learned in the mysteries of the un- 
seen, given to meditation in quietness and 
seclusion, their hearts and minds look up- 
ward, as do the peaks that ever point the 
way, to a higher power for guidance and 
direction, 

Here God has kept us back in the hills 
away from the teachings of the ungodly, the 
influence of the disciples of force, the doc- 
trines of distorted minds, and the taint of 
unclean blood that would corrupt and weaken 
the pure Anglo-Saxon stream that courses 
through our veins. Here we have enjoyed 
through the centuries that freedom, that 
liberty, and that equality that our fore- 
fathers won with their precious blood during 
the struggle that gave birth to this Nation. 
Here the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights are still 
considered the true and sacred expressions 
of a free and liberty-loving people. Here 
the Holy Bible still finds a place in every 
home and its teachings a place in every heart. 
And I am persuaded that God has a purpose 
in setting us apart back here in the hills, 
and that purpose is to keep us pure and 
undefiled in body, mind, and heart, and free 
from the seductive and poisonous doctrines 
and dogmas that today engulf the whole 
world in strife and couflict. 
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Oh, those who do not understand may say 
that my thought is only a fantasy of an 
imaginative mind; that I am only dreaming. 
If it is only a dream who, I ask, among the 
mountain people will challenge any dream? 
Who is there to say that God's purpose is 
not to herd us back here in the hills as 
security against the Gay—and God forbid 
that it shall ever come—when our people, 
having denied the faith of the fathers and 
gone off after false gods, will need a leader 
to lead them back to an acknowledgment of 
the one and only God and the true teachings 
of the founding fathers? And who is there 
to say that if that awful, that frightful day 
ever comes that the Moses selected for the 
purpose will not be taken from the great 
reservoir of true Americans back here in the 
hills? 

We perpetuate here today the likeness of 
5 mountain men, true representatives of 5 
great mountain families that have acted well 
their part, not only in bringing our Republic 
into existenco and nurturing it along the 
way, not only in the development of this 
county, but in living up to the high heritage 
of their mountain-American ancestry. Where 
will you find purer American names than the 
Sutherlands, the Chases, the Skeens, the Col- 
leys, and the Phipps? Where will you find 
purer American blood or families that cherish 
higher American ideals? They represent 
lingering names and ideals of the fast vanish- 
ing pure American stock. Call the rolls of 
1775, when Henry gave voice to the American 
spirit in that memorable, God-born utter- 
ance, “Give me liberty or give me death,” and 
they answer present. Call the rolls of Valley 
Forge, when the spirit of America went 
through its Gethsemane and only the stout 
of heart stood by Washington and freedom, 
and they answer present. Call the rolls of 
King’s Mountain, when the American spirit 
experienced its greatest triumph, and a moun- 
tain general, William Campbell, leading 400 
mountain men of Virginia, captured or killed 
an entire British Army and started blazing 
the trail that led to Yorktown, and they an- 
swer present. Call the rolls of the Confed- 
eracy when the Southland was battling unto 
death in defense of a great American prin- 
ciple, and they answer present. Call the 
rolls of your preachers, your teachers, your 
lawyers, your doctors, your legislators, your 
State and county officials, and they answer 
present. Call the rolls of your farmers, your 
artisans, your small businessmen, your la- 
borers, those who through sweat and toil and 
godly living have really made America great, 
and they answer present. Yes; and call the 
roll of those engaged iu freedom’s fight today, 
and no names on that sacred roll will shine 
with greater luster than those who bear the 
names of the 5 great mountain men whose 
portraits now adurn this temple of justice. 
Down through the years as we enter this holy 
temple and look upon their faces may the 
spirit of America within us be quickened and 
renewed and strengthened, and may we ever 
be awakened to a true realization of what 
they stood for. lived for, fought for, and died 
for—America, the land of the free. 

On this occasion, sacred to all, and which 
will be remembered and held dear down 
through the years, something within prompts 
that I unbosom to my people my inmost 
Dear old Dickenson, land that I 
love, every foot of thy soil is sacred, hallowed 
ground. Here, when the bud of youth was 
bursting into young manhood, I came, and 
you took me to thy bosom, and suckled me 
and nursed me until I grew and developed 
into a true man of the hills. With all the 
fervor, the truthfulness, and sincerity of a 
Ruth I can cry out, “Thy peopie shall be my 
people, and thy God my Ged.” From thy 
loins sprang my only girl in dispcsition and 
character as sweet and as pure as a breath 
of thy spring morning’s air, in stateliness a 
reflection of thy loftiest peak, and in form 
and beauty as lovely as one of thy narrow 
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valleys after a summer's shower, when, be- 
decked with the lingering raindrops that glit- 
ter like myriads of diamonds encased in an 
emerald bowl and arched by the variegated 
bow that the hand of God has painted in the 
sky, in awe and reverence we pause and won- 
der if the picture we behold is but a reflec- 
tion of the most beautiful spot in God's 
heaven, and my soldier boy who, when free- 
dom’s tocsin was sounded at Pearl Harbor, 
true to the spirit of the hills, left the secluded 
cloisters of learning to take up arms in de- 
fense of the freedom that is his by reason 
of his mountain-American heritage. And 
when the last call comes over the mountains 
to me, and I pass on, I want to be remem- 
bered for what I am, a mountain man, the 
product of thy sacred hills. And I could not 
ask for a better memorial, a higher tribute 
to my memory, than for my portrait to hang 
alongside the portraits of thy great sons we 
honor today, Capt. Jasper Colley, Capt. John 
P. Chase, Columbus Phipps, William Suther- 
land, and Judge Alfred A. Skeen. 





A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
we who have been selected to represent 
our respective districts under the dome of 
the greatest Capitol of the greatest Na- 
tion in the world have never served dur- 
ing more serious times than the present. 
We feel a deep sense of responsibility to 


our constituents and to our country and to 


the world in general. This is truly a 
global war. Every person in the world 
who is capable of rationalizing is on one 
side or the other of this great conflict. 

Never before in our history have we 
seen so many men in uniform. Not only 
is this true in Washington but it is true 
in every village and hamlet in the Nation. 
In addition to the thousands of fine ap- 
pearing, manly young men that we see 
in uniform we now also see many women 
wearing the uniform of various organiza- 
tions, all of whom are doing fine work in 
defense of the Nation. 

When I am at home in my district I 
usually endeavor to ascertain from the 
servicemen that I meet how they feel 
with reference to the service in which 
they are engaged and with reference to 
the war activities as they are being car- 
ried on. Practically all of those with 
whom I talked seemed to be well satis- 
fied with the conditions under which they 
serve and many of them have a very in- 
telligent grasp of the national and inter- 
national situation. They discuss na- 
tional subjects with a readiness born of 
knowledge secured from study and of 
facts gained from experience. 

One of these young lads from my dis- 
trict has, through the medium of some 
correspondence that has found i 






into one of the county papers in my dis- 
trict, remonstrated that we should not 
underestimate these young people who 
are risking their lives in the ¢ ise of 


the liberty and freedom of the world. 
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It does more—it proves the statement so 
often made that our fighting forces are 
made up of the flower of our young man- 
hood and womanhood. 

My good friend Earl Mauck, one of the 
very capable editors of the Gallipolis 
Tribune, circulating extensively in my 
district, calls my attention to an article 
appearing in his paper under the cap- 
tion “Here’s a Soldier’s Letter That 
Whole Nation Might Profitably Read.” 
I agree with the appraisal that Mr. 
Mauck makes of this letter and am ask- 
ing that it be printed in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, which has a Nation-wide 
circulation, in the hope that it will be 
widely read, 

Sergeant Thaxton comes from one of 
Gallia County’s best and most talented 
families. He bids fair to maintain the 
high traditions of his family and the high 
standard of citizenship characteristic of 
the citizens of Gallia County. 


ry 


The following is the article and the 





A DIER S LETTER THAT WHOLE NATION 
MIGHT PROFITABLY READ 


Set. John W. Thaxton has fully recovered 

1 injuries which kept him in the hospital 

3 weeks, according to word received by 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Thaxton, of 
Whi Oak. Due to censorship neither his 
location nor the nature of his injuries is 


Here are excerpts from a recent letter writ- 
ten by Sergeant Thaxton to his sister, Mrs 
C. F. George, in which he graphically ex- 
oWn personal war aims 
“I presume that autumn is flaunting her 
rious colors in the woods beyond the 

I mention that particular wocd lot 
vuse of its colorful variations. I always 
believed it to be the most beautiful sight I'd 
ever encountered. I find that such memo- 
ries are not in the least dulled by the events 
years. I can remember where 
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of the last fev 


every ‘sure fire’ squirrel tree, game den, and 
hing hole are located, and in the country 

I hunted so much I can tell every rock 

i ravine as if I had left only yesterday. I 


believe that democracy as we know and love 
it is as much little things like these as the 
many major factors we think of so much: 
l these little things, coupled with 
the individual’s conception of decency and 
istice, makes it inconceivable for us to ever 

l rm of government which would 
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I them. We hear so much about 
v fr lon gicn, speech, etc.— 
r not tell the whole story. 


What about the way families congregate to 





pend the various holidays? The childish 
triumphs in school, the eternal hope and 
ruggle to better one’s positiou, the sacrifice 
par ts to educate us, the long trek: 


Grande by buggy to insure you and 
to live in such a manner that 
would profit by your existence, the 

ks of joy on the family’s faces, when one of 
i been away returned—to me these 
hings constitute more of a reason to fight 
n many of the slogans put in our mouths 
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persons hired to do just that. “Remember 
Alamo—the Maine—and now Pearl Har- 
Why not remember Campaign Church 

Bul Grange or Home? 
P ly, I need no stimulus to produce 
h d. Does one need to hate the thorn that 
£ ! s foot to extract it? Does one hate 
€ irmints that violate his crops in order 
to take precaut.ons against their further 
depredation I believe we are too great a 
people to } e to resort to animal hate to 


Don’t you believe 











that one of the greater harmful aspects of 
war is the unrepressed hatred instilled in the 
masses? It changes values, perspective, 
people. How else can we account for the 
crime waves and lowered moral standards 
which follow each war? 

All of this does not make me any the less 
determined. Unlucky the Kraut who lingers 
too long in the range of my rifle. 


“To kill is our job, and that's what we do, 
It’s the main job o’ war for me and for you 
And the more we rub out, the sooner we’re 

through 
To go back where they wait for a soldier.” 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, even though the day has ar- 
rived when that great portion of our 
United States, known as the plateau or 
mid-continental area comes under gaso- 
line rationing, it is not too late to here 
express one’s disapproval of its destruc- 
tive aspects as it concerns a country of 
such vast mileage. The State of North 
Dakota, and those States to the south of 
it, owe their very existence to transpor- 
tation because of that great mileage. In 
the face of there having been introduced 
evidence, conclusive beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, this territory is now rationed 
on almost exactly the same basis as 
Maryland, Virginia, and the eastern sea- 
board States, a country different in every 
respect from that of the plateau land. 

I attach herewith a letter from a dis- 
tinguished attorney, who speaks with 
strong conviction, and presents the case 
of the mid-continenta] States most ef- 
fectively: 

BIsMARCK, N. Dak., NOvember 25, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM M. JEFFERS, 
Rubber Administrator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: If I correctly interpret your state 
of mind from newspaper and radio reports, 
you are giving no heed to protests from the 
Nation against Nation-wide gasoline rationing 
primarily because you believe such protests 
are not spontaneous with the writers but are 
in fact subsidized and sponsored by affected 
and selfish interests. Very well; let us con- 
cede that propaganda in any form has and 
should have little probative value. Here is a 
protest which you may, if you will, heed and 
consider, for it is self-bo nd uninfluenced 
by any factor outside of my own mind. 

I have an automobile with five extra-good 
tires. They will serve my purposes for at least 
5 years. Since July 1, 1942, I have cut my 
usual mileage more than one-half; I have 
reduced my speed of travel materially; I have 
had my tires inspected and the pressure ad- 
justed every 10 days; I plan on changing my 
tires from wheel to wheel when advised to do 
80; I have been careful in the use of my 
brakes; I have been cautious in approaching 
curbs; in other words, without any coercion 
whatsoever, I have husbanded my supply of 
rubber tires. That is one side of the picture; 
here is another: 
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I am not engaged in essential war work. 
I am a small-town lawyer fitted neither by 
age, experience, nor aptitude for either fight- 
ing or industrial war work; but on December 
15, 1942, I will have paid slightly over $1,- 
000 in Federal income taxes during 1942 and 
will have invested more than 10 percent of 
my gross income, less income taxes, in Gov- 
ernment bonds, and in addition, I have paid 
State and local taxes, contributed to the 
local war and community chest, the National 
Red Cross, have paid all my personal bills 
and insurance premiums. I have paid, with 
my partner, wages and salaries supporting or 
substantially contributing to the support of 
7 different families, and, fearful of what next 
year will do to my earning capacity, I have 
put aside out of this year’s earnings about 
75 percent of what I expect my Federal income 
and Victory tax payments will be in 1943. 
Yet I frankly admit that I am neither in the 
armed forces nor am I engaged in an essen- 
tial war industry, but may I ask, am I not 
(and thousands upon thousands like me) an 
essential citizen of the United States even in 
wartime, yes, particularly in wartime? 

But what has all this to do with Nation- 
wide gas rationing? A great deal more than 
I believe you understand or suspect. I need 
and use my automobile in my business of 
earning a living; so does my partner and 
our associate. A portion of our business and 
income is directly attributable to use other 
people make of their automobiles and trucks. 
We cannot conduct our business on a suc- 
cessful basis on 12 gallons of gasoline a week 
for the 3 of us. Our income will shrink ma- 
terially, so will our ability to pay taxes, in- 
surance premiums, buy bonds, pay salaries 
and wages, contribute to the community war 
chest, the Red Cross; in fact, I (thousands 
upon thousands like me) may cease to be 
self-supporting in whole or in part. 

This is a serious matter to me, and if it is 
desirable that I remain a solvent, self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting citizen, it should 
be a matter of concern to my Government, 
including yourself as an important servant 
of that Government. I admit, that I am in 
an intermediate position in my business. 
Our business will not disintegrate imme- 
diately or completely, but in our State, and 
most all of the Midwestern States where 
business territory is measured by counties 
and not by city blocks, there are men and 
families who will be deprived of their means 
of livelihood within from 10 to 60 days after 
December 1, 1942, if Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing goes into effect under its present 
set-up. Certainly, Mr. Jeffers, you do not 
know the facts or you would not counte- 
nance what is about to be put into effect. 

Why do we of the North and Middle West, 
where there is no appreciable shortage of 
gasoline cr transportation facilities to sup- 
ply gasoline, need to have gasoline rationing? 

Before you answer, let me speak your 
piece for you. “You must have gasoline ra- 
tioning to save your tires.” To save my 
tires for whom? For essential war work? 
For the Army? For the Navy? For the Ma- 
rines? For my Government? No; to save 
my tires for myself and my own use. No, 
Mr. Jeffers; if my Government, by act of 
Congress or other appropriate means, Says, 
“Cox, your Government must have your au- 
tomobile tires regardless of your need for 
them,” my answer will be, “My Government 
can have them without cost.” Or if my 
Government should say, “Cox, your Govern- 
ment does not need your automobile tires 
today but will need them 1 year from today 
and consequently asks you to Cease using 
your tires that they may be in the best con- 
dition possible 1 year hence,” my answer 
would he, “Very well, I will put my car away. 
Here is the ignition key.” 

Neither my Government nor you as its ser- 
vant ask for the immediate or delayed use of 
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my tires nor suggest that you intend to do so. | can’t possibly know how Hardy’s mother and 


On the contrary, you quite confidently predict 
that by the middle of 1944 there will be 
synthetic rubber in sufficient quantities to 
supply the Government needs and some left 
over for civilian needs. 

I, and thousands upon thousands like me, 
need our tires, if our Government does not 
want them, to be able to function as tax 
paying, bond buying, self-supporting, loyal 
American citizens. We are the classes who 
cannot function under class A ration books 
and we are not eligible for B or C books. 
Now, Mr. Jeffers, maybe “I and we” are wrong 
in our reasoning and conclusion, but if we 
are you see “I and we” have thought about 
the problem seriously. This is not subsidized 
propaganda. With the facts you have given 
us your logic and reasoning does not appeal; 
it does not balance out. 

If cur Government wants our tires, say so 
and they are the Government's. If not (in 
the absence of any more convincing reason 
than you have so far given) have confidence 
in the great majority of the American people. 
We are the children of the greatest de- 
mocracy in the world, we can think and act 
for ourselves, we have been taught to do so 
since 1776. We will not waste our assets; we 
who cannot fight or produce war materials 
want to do our part in an affirmative way, 
we want to pay taxes, we want to buy bonds, 
we want to give to war relief, we want to con- 
tinue to be self-supporting. There is no 
limit to our willingness to sacrifice for a just 
cause or purpose, but we have the right as 
American citizens to expect clear, plain, and 
potent reasons from the servants of our Gov- 
ernment when our constitutional right of 
earning our own bread and butter is put in 
jeopardy or denied to us. 

I and thousands upon thousands like me 
submit that gasoline rationing in its present 
form for the purpose of conserving rubber, in 
the Middle West, is unfair, unjust, and un- 
wise. The results stated to be the purpose 
thereof neither justify nor will they follow 
froin the plan adopted. 

Yours very truly, 
Epw. B. Cox. 





The Appeal of a Bereaved Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E, HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
frequently stirred by the eloquent words 
of prominent men, trained as speakers or 
writers, urging greater individual sacrifice 
and productive effort in our common 
struggle to win this war. 

I have seen nothing more moving than 
the letter of Arthur Hocking, a mechanic 
employed by the Carrier Corporation in 
Syracuse, N. Y., written to his fellow work- 
men. His simple words have the force 
of deep feeling. His dauntless spirit and 
lofty patriotism should be an inspiration 
not| only to the employees of the Carrier 


Corporation but to Americans every- 
where. 
This is Mr. Hocking’s letter: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., November 21, 1942 


To My Fellow Worker . Factory and Office: 
Seven weeks ago my only son was killed in 


the war. Most of you knew this but you 


| 











I feel. That is, none of you except Walt 
Gardner who just lost his boy, too. 

Since Hardy's death I've been doing a lot 
of thinking. What I’m trying to figure out 
is why so many of us are taking things for 
granted and not doing all we can to help 
win the war. 

Maybe it’s because we keep hearing and 
talking about the war lasting for years. 
That sort of thinking might keep anyone 
from hurrying. 

It could be that this long-pull stuff was 
why we lost almost half a million minutes of 
production time last month through absences 
and tardiness. 

Anyway, I’m fed up with all this talk about 
a 5- or 10-year war. There’s no sense to it. 
We can win this war quick. We've got to. 
If we don’t your boys will be killed like 
mine was. 

So put those 5- and 10-year thoughts out of 
your head. Finish our refrigeration ma- 
chines for the synthetic rubber program this 
month—not next. Keep our portable coid 
storage line going 24 hours a day—not 16 
or 20. 

Sure this means sacrifices. It’s no fun to 
work the night shifts. It’s not easy to put 
10 percent of your pay into War bonds. None 
of us go for gas and fuel and food rationing. 

But these are nothing compared to losing 
someone you love. I know. 

Please, please don’t wait for the casualty 
lists to come rolling in. Throw yourselves 
into high—now. 

Get going as though both the Huns and 


the Japs had to be licked in 1943. Maybe 
they will be if we really try. 
I suggest a new slogan for Carrier. Here 


it is—“Let’s Get It Over Quick!” 
I hope you won’t think I’m preaching. 
not. I’m praying. 
Yours truly, 


I'm 


ARTHUR HOCKING, 
Clock No. 2062, 





Inflation: Our National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, “In- 
flation: Our National Policy” is the cap- 
tion appearing upon a recent editorial in 
Southern California Business, and is a 
rather startling revelation of the real 
consequences of our present governmen- 
tal program here in Washington. The 
editorial itself is a sincere thought-pro- 
voking discussion of the failure of the 
officialdom of Washington to think 
through to the real causes of inflation in 
the effort to curb the onrush of the evils 
which ensue in the wake of inflation. 

The whole attempt to ward off the dire 
consequences of inflation would prove 
more successful if our Washington ef- 
forts were directed toward curbing the 
causes of inflation rather than wasting 
our endeavors in a vain attempt to re- 
strain the natural consequences of our 
national policy of inflation. We but fan 
the fire in our futile effort to blow out 
the flame, and all the while we continue 
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to heap more coals upon the conflagra- 
tion. 

Since this editorial can speak 
eloquently than I, and can arouse us to 
an awareness of the seriousness of the 
problem before us, I am therefore insert- 
ing it in the Recorp in the hope that 
will provoke you to thought and that 
from your thinking may come the anti 
dote we so need. The editorial follow 

INFLATION: OuR NATIONAL POLICY 

To hear people talk, particularly official! 
Washington, one would think that inflatio 
was a thing we were bent on licking, that it 
a thing to be avoided at all costs. 

It ought to come as a shock to 
observers that inflation is as much our na- 
tional policy as is winning the war. Infla- 
tion is one thing we are insisting on 

The confusion arises from, and people are 
misled by, a misunderstanding of what i 
cause and what is symptom. Yes, it 
that we have a policy of trying to stop th 
symptoms of inflation (rising prices) but w 


nore 


casual 


is trues 





have this policy at the very same time that 
we are inflating on the grandest scale kn 
to history. It is like trying to keep the lcwe 


Colorado River bed dry by opening th 
gates of Boulder Dam. 
A CHALLENGE TO THOUGHT 

This is not written as an argument for or 
against inflation or for or against our method 
of war financing. It is written to challenge 
some realistic thinking on a subject loaded 
with economic TNT. 

Were we paying for the war as we go, 75 
billions or some such fantastic sum per year 
we could and would avoid inflation. But th 
we are not doing. Rather we are putting 
these vast sums of money into people’s hands 
to produce war goods, which are nonex- 
changeable goods. People cannot buy with 
their money most of the things they make, 
that is, war goods. The they want 
and use, exchangeable goods and services, are 
very scarce while the money offered for them 


things 


is very abundant. This is inflation, the cause 
part, 
Economically, this is no different, except a 


to scale, from the prewar policy of putting 
money into people’s hands to produce 
nonexchangeable goods and services a 

raked from one side of the road to the other, 
payments for not growing 


something, un- 








needed highways, and other unneces ¥Y pub- 
lic works. For a decade this has been our 
Government's policy, and only miniature and 
unimportant attempts at change have been 
applied 
REAL EVILS CONTINUE 

Anybody but an economic neophyte know 
that such policies have bad effect For ex- 
ample, these policies cause rising prices 
thing most of us call inflation. But 1 
prices are only the symptoms of 
The real evils of inflation—the evi f 
overabundance of money—continue Tr 
evils are waste of manpower, depletion of pr 
ductive capital, watering the N n’s ass 
growing recklessness and thriftlessness in u 


of purchasing power, inequities in di 
tion, and intolerable hardships for the « 
mon man and those who work for a lit 
Our whole national effort 
we have tried to pay for the war we g 
been directed at stopping the 
of inflation. Treat 
toms by price ceil 


untouched the causes and the 1 








DISEASE IN MEN'S MINI 
The discouraging aspect 
prccess is not merely the disé 
visited upon us by infiz n. Al 
disease in men’s mind 1 sloppy < é s 
about serious matters, a weak f the 


drunken orgy that inflation inci a dis 8 
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evident in all countries where inflation here- 
tofcre has spread its subtle influences. 

Here, in our America, we see these influ- 
ences at work. People, even leaders, failing 
to see or fearing to admit that the stopping 
of one possible symptom or effect of infla- 
tion can lead only to some other equally bad 
or maybe more evil symptom or effect. There 
is not, today, a general realization that a con- 
tinuance of the casual features of inflation 
must result in evil symptoms, no matter what 
we do. On the contrary, many people, even 
leaders, think themselves “better off.” 





FOR BETTER WAR, BETTER PEACE 


At this point someone asks, “So what?” 
Just this. Realists, those who think straight 


and clear and hard, can fight a better war 
re a better peace than can those who 


and prepa 
u 


ynfuse their terminology and romance their 
economics 

The spending theory, deficit financing and 
inflation, both the causal and symptomatic 
parts, had better be understood, at least by 

ir leaders if not generally. For understand- 
ing the first requisite to any improvement 
for which we may hope. These things had 


r be understood or our ship of state is 





The International W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 


TAT 3 err 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. f[ASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a very interesting editorial on 
an international Work Projects Adminis- 


is 


tration 

















1, which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 
THE INTERNATIONAL WORK PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION 
President Roosevelt tells us that the Work 
Pr Administration is going to be ex- 
I led newh more widely than the At- 
ul > Charter: We are to feed 3 continents, 
not only d zy the war but after it. Gov- 
ernor Lehman, who saw Mr. Dewey coming 
and declins a fifth nomination, is slated to 
run it. Mrs. Roosevelt will help, it is said 
rt G is a kindly eg l in and 
never did anything to deserve tl 
rhere rather general agreement on the 
I sity for post-war aid to beili 
r ipied countries It was necessary 
th st ur to prevent the collapse of Euro- 
pean civilization Mr’ Hoover, whose un- 
eq ualec xperience in this field has been 60 
I isly ignored by the President, agrees 
th Mr. Roosevelt that it will again be 
cessary The task will be rather greater 
nit W the last time, Mr. Hoover thin 
He ») points out that the United s 
pared for any such humanitarian 
u ( supply of carbohydrates—prin- 
cipally wheat—is adequate, but on the first 
f the present year the United States had 
‘ bi ewer meat animals on its farms 
! Janua 1, 191¢ During the 
24 ye th n of the 
rea nt. 
I up a surplus of 
! ¢ e the hog 
} ' bh nt year with 
: n we had in 
Hé v he rophet 
ol I] C elr ¥ » well 
T I I pow I cit eversed 
as th a] i tr our f 1 pro- 





duction is more likely to decline than grow, 
Mr. Hoover finds. 

Thus our ability to perform even the nec- 
essary humanitarian tasks of the post-war 
period has been impaired by the harebrained 
economics of Mr. Roosevelt and his followers. 
That kind of international charity depends 
upon surplus food products in the country 
that engages in it. The people of the United 
States have accepted rationing but haven’t 
fallen in love with it. Anyone who thinks 
they will put up with it long after our armies 
have ceased active combat, for the purpose 
of diverting foodstuffs to other nations, is 
due for a surprise. 

Mr. Roosevelt maintains, however, that 
there are better reasons than humanitarian 
ones for the world-wide beneficences that he 
proposes. Among the projects he appears 
to have in mind is aid to the needier South 
American republics in establishing firmer 
economies. South America is to be but one 
field of action, of course. We are to feed 
people all over the world, in increasing 
amounts, the President says. The objective, 
he asserts, is beyond humanitarianism. The 
distribution is to be conducted with a view 
toward our own protection and safety from 
future wars. 


This is an appeasement program that 
makes Chamberlain and Bonnet look like 
far-sighted and logical] statesmen. It em- 
braces Hitler’s and Mussolini’s claptrap 


about the have-not nation The aggressor 
nations were in no instance the worst fed 
in their part of the world. Even after they 
sacrificed butter for guns, the German peo- 
ple lived better than the Poles, and the 
peasants of Italy were more prosperous than 
the peasants of the Balkans. Every country 
the Japanese have invaded has had a lower 
standard of living than their own. Hitler 
has no fear of starving the occupied coun- 
tries Into revolt. He is starving them into 
submission. 

This proposal to put 


the world in an 
American bread line ] 


should quiet any appre- 


hensions that Mr. Roosevelt has a fourth 
term in mind. He has bigger ideas. The 
title may be a bit indefinite, but chef d’état 


As 


of the world will do for the time being. 
a will furnish 


usué he American taxpayel 
. ; 
L 


he campaign fund. 





Axis Aggression Against Greece 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following addresses de- 
at the Departmental Auditorium 
in the city of Washington on October 28, 





livered 





1942, in commemoration of Axis aggres- 
sion against Greece, including addresses 


by the Greek Ambassador, the Honorable 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, 
and the Greek Minister of Information; 
also a letter from the President of the 
United to the Ambassador of 
Greece, and the Ambassador’s reply: 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 


States 


CIMON P. DIAMAN- 
AMBASSADOR OF GREECE 

Chairman, Honorable Mr. 
Minister, ladies, and gentle- 
e I should like to ask 


TOPOULOS, 
Honorable Mr 
Mr 
the first pla 


Secretary 


men, in 
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you, Mr. Secretary, to convey to President 
Roosevelt our gratitude for his inspiring mes- 
sage which will constitute a great encourage- 
ment for the fighting Greek people. 

The speakers of the evening have very 
properly dwelt upon the deeper significance, 
which the date of October 28, 1940, has and 
will continue to have for the Greek nation. 

Looking back into the centuries one will 
search in vain to find even a single example 
of a people who enjoyed true happiness, 
spiritual tranquility and contentment at the 
sacrifice of their freedom. This I think is a 
truth which will always confront and harass 
those perplexed brains which conceived the 
so-called new order, which is only the new 
order of nazi-ism and fascism. 

Insofar as this statement applies to Greece 
and to my people, I am safe in saying from 
this rostrum that our history has been a 
series of struggles for independence culminat- 
ing in the gallant stand of 2 years ago. 

On the date we are here commemorating 
the Greek nation once more declared to the 
world that in spite of inadequate forces and 
inadequate means and equipment, they would 
not compromise with freedom and still pro- 
claim their determination to continue the 
fight until final victory is won. This is the 
message I have to convey to you in the name 
of my country. 

I wish to thank on behalf of my Govern- 
ment and my fellow countrymen the Honor- 
able Senator CoNNALLY and the Honorable 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State for 
the honor they have done my country by 
speaking on behalf of this great democracy on 
such a solemn occasion, and I am sure that 
every Greek who has heard them has been 
deeply moved by their appraisal of Greece’s 
contribution to the common cause. 

I wish also to thank this distinguished 
audience who had the kindness to attend this 
function. 





ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE SUMNER WELLES, 

UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 

Out of the welter and carnage of this great 
world upheaval there shine out resplendent 
certain noble feats of heroism, fortitude, and 
gallantry of freedom-loving men and women, 
which constitute immortal pages in the his- 
tory of this war to preserve the liberty of the 
human spirit and the human soul. 

Of such is the story of the superb resistance 
of tl armies last year, and the glori- 
ous defense this summer of Stalingrad. 

Of such is the defiant determination of 
the British people after Dunkerque; the 
deathless story of the courage of our own 


ne Sovie 


men at Bataan and at Wake Island; of the 
long struggle, under the impact of many 


discouragements and disiliusionments, of the 
Chinese nation to repel the invader; of the 
brave guerrilias of Yugoslavia, against all 
odds, to keep up the fight against the Axis 
armies and their vassals 

And of such is the magnificent epic of the 
people of Greece, who for 5 long months 
not only successfully resisted the superior 
forces of the Italian Fascists, but actually 
routed them. 

Two years ago this morning, by an act of 
shameless Axis treachery of a type which the 
world in recent years has often experienced, 
Greece was invaded by the Italian armies. 

By their resolute and brilliant resistance, 
this heroic peopie of Greece shattered forever 
the hypnotic myth of Axis invincibility. In 
so doing, they restored to the hearts and 
minds of men, in a particulariy dark hov1 


new courage, new determination, and new 
hope. 
In 5 months a boastful Axis partner was 


reduced to the status of a German vassal. 
Hitler was forced to come to the rescue of his 
battered satellite and to deflect to the B 
the streneth of the German war machine. 
Despite the crushing weight of this second 
assault, Greece still stood firm. With British 
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assistance, she held the Nazi hordes at bay 
for precious weeks, making possible the re- 
inforcement of the Near East, and changing 
decisively, and disastrously for Hitler, the 
timetable of Hitler’s attack on Russia. 

But important as were the direct military 
results of the Greek resistance, I believe that 
its more decisive import is to be found in the 
regeneration it brought in the morale of the 
freedom-loving peoples. It showed us all 
that honor and resolution and courage were 
neither impotent nor dead. It demonstrated 
that the greatness of the peoples of the earth 
does not depend upon their numbers. It 
proved again that those who value their lib- 
erty must be prepared to fight for its pres- 
ervation, no matter how great the odds. 

Greece had no hesitations; no reservations 
about the right; no slightest thought of ac- 
cepting an Axis-imposed collaboration. She 
has been aptly called a land of miracles— 
perhaps the greatest of these miracles is the 
way she remains true to herself and relives 
her own heroic past from age to age. 

One hundred and seventeen years ago while 
the Grecian patriots were engaged in the long 
and cruel struggle which brought independ- 
ence to modern Greece, Henry Clay, then 
Secretary of State, gave these instructions to 
the first diplomatic representative sent by 
the United States to Athens: 

“Upon reaching Greece * * * you will 
let the existing authorities know that the 
people of the United States and their Gov- 
ernment throughout the whole of the present 
struggle of Greece, have constantly felt an 
anxious desire that it might terminate in the 
reestablishment of the liberty and independ- 
ence of that country, and that they have 
consequently observed the events of the war 
with the most lively interest, sympathizing 
with Greece when they have been unfortu- 
nately adverse, and rejoicing when they have 
been prcpitious to her cause.” 

Once more Greece is struggling to regain 
her liberty and independence, and once more 
the American people, throughout this land, 
support her efforts, 

Today the swastika desecrates the Acrop- 
olis. The birthplace of our modern civiliza- 
tion is defiled by bestial invaders who are 
stripping the land bare, and who are leaving 
men, women, and children to die of starva- 
tion in the fields and in the streets. 

It is hard to resist when you are starving. 
And yet resistance within. Greece goes On; 
resistance by the guerrilla leader in the 
mountains; by the saboteur behind the in- 
vaders’ lines; by the boatmen who put out 
at night from the darkened shores to make 
possible the escape of Greek patriots so that 
these may rejoin the fighting troops in North 
Africa. 

To those Greeks upon whom fate has tem- 
porarily imposed a vicious tyranny go our 
sympathy in their suffering; our admiration 
for their unrelenting resistance; and our 
pledge that we — ill leave nothing undone 
which will hasten the day of victory and 
liberation. 

To thcse Greeks who escaped the occupation 
of their homeland to carry on the contest 
from abroad, goes an expression of our feeling 
that we are honored to be engaged in this 
common struggle with such gallant Allies and 
to be renewing again in the brotherhood of 
arms the bonds of friendship which have al- 
ways united the Greek and American peoples. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the ex- 
tent of the interest and sympatny aroused 
in the United States by the heroic Greek re- 
sistance which we here commemorate. As in 
the days of the Greek war of independence, 
meetings were held in every State, and a 
Nation-wide Greek War Relief Association was 
called into being, which has received, and 


continues to receive, the active support of the 
American peopie. 
the defense 


The President has found 
of Greece vital to the defense of 











the United States and has declared her eligi- 
ble for lend-lease assistance. 

Unhappily the conditions of the war now 
limit and hamper the extension of the full 
assistance which those in Greece so dread- 
fully need, and which we would so gladly 
give, in recognition of the debt of gratitude 
which we owe for the example of loyalty and 
courage which they have given us. What we 
can do without helping our common enemies 
we are doing and will continue to do. 

Just before Hitler was compelled by the 
Greek defeat of the Italian Fascists himself to 
invade Greece, there was published in the 
press of Athens that famous open letter to 
the German dictator whose words can never 
be forgotten: 

“Small or great, that part of the Greek 
Army which can be sent there will stand in 
Thrace as they have stood upon Epirus. 
There they will await the return from Berlin 
of the Runner, who came 5 years ago to 
light the torch at Olympus. We shall see this 
torch light a fire, a fire which will light this 


little nation, which has taught all other 
nations how to live, and which will now 
teach them how to die.” 

No nation from whose soul have been 


wrung those words can ever die. 

Of one thing I am sure—when our com- 
mon victory has been won, the free and in- 
dependent people of Hellas will once more 
assume their proud and rightful place in the 
family of nations, and Greece will regain her 
territorial integrity, and the achievement of 
her legitimate aspirations for security in the 
world of the future. For our victory must 
surely likewise bring as its consequence a 
world order in which every nation, small or 
great, weak or powerful, can live in safety 
and in peace, and without fear. 

Until that new day dawns the people of 
Greece will, we know, never falter in their 
fight for freedom, for they have indeed fought 
the good fight. They have shown all man- 
kind the great truth that if you love liberty 
enough to hold all else as trivial in com- 
parison to it, nor brute force nor any other 
power can ever permanently take it from you. 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY A. MICHALOPOULOS, 
GREEK MINISTER OF INFORMATION 

My friends, we have come here this evening 
in order to commemorate the second anni- 
versary of a day which will remain immortal 
and sacred in the annals of Greek history 

The tribute which the President of the 
United States of America and the two dis- 
tinguished speakers who have preceded me 
on this platform have paid to my country to- 
night, as well as the countless manifesta- 
tions which have come to us on this occasion 
from all parts of the continent, have deepiy 
moved every Greek who has heard or wit- 
nessed them. 

To commemorate the deeds of valor and 
sacrifice of one’s own countrymen in the 
noblest of human causes is no presumption. 
It is an act of piety and dedication. Of piety 
in regard to those who have given up their 
possessions, their homes, their limbs, and 
their lives in order that their beloved land 
may be handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions with her honor unblemished. Of dedi- 
cation, because when we reflect upon the ex- 
tent of their suffering and the quality of their 
sacrifice, we are, if we have in us a spark 


of the dignity and pride which mold the 
character of great nations, stirred by their 
example to a more selfless expense of self, 


to the total devotion of a total effort—with- 
out any reservation of strength excepting 
that necessary for the creation of more 
strength—in order that the high ideal for 
which thousands have nobly perished and 
millions are still battling undaunted through- 
out the territories of Greece today—in order 
that this high ideal shall become an out- 
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ward and permanent reality for the nation 
tomorrow, as it is an inward and gloricus 
reality for those heroic men and women whose 
bodies may have been broken, but whose 
spirit no Nazi truculence or Fascist swagger 
can ever break. 

This, then, is a dedication; not a panegyric 
If panegyrics are usual to such occasions they 
are being delivered today on the slopes of 
Olympus, in the rugged folds of Parnassus, in 
the uplands of Arcadia, and among the deep 
ravines of Mount Ida in Crete. There, the 
ancient gods who have not forgotten the 
ring of bronze and iron which resounded on 
those self-same ridges and in those grim passes 
centuries ago, as Greek repelled barbarian, 
can hear tonight the burst of rifleshot and 
grenade with which our mountain warriors 
salute this anniversary. This night and every 
night the new barbarians hear it too. Some 
among them for the last time. 

Fierce mountain warfare has become a tra- 
dition of the Greek people. A hundred and 
twenty years ago the famous bands of Klephts, 
who today would be known as guerrilla fight- 
ers, strove against tremendous odds for 8 long 
years and by their courage and tenacity won 
for us our independence as a mcdern state. 

In Egypt, too, this anniversary is being 
fitly celebrated with acts of renewed bravery 
by our gallant brigades as they share with 
their brothers-in-arms of the United Nations 
in the hardships and glory of the hattles 1 
ing on that stern front. 

In these last weeks the Italians in the sandy 
wastes of Libya have again heard the battle 
cry of the Evzones which 18 months ago struck 
chill fear into their hearts as they fled be- 
fore Our onslaught in Albania. Once ag: 
under a full desert moon the cold l 
Greek bayonets flashes in the nig 

“Go back to your commander,” said a Greek 
colonel to an Italian prisoner last week, “and 
tell him that the Greeks you met on Pindus 
are here, ready to beat you again.” 

On land, in the air, and on the sea the 
Army, the Air Force, the Navy, and the Mer- 
chant Fleet of Greece are doing their duty, 
and their courage is a far more fitting trib- 
ute to my country’s renown than any words 
of mine could be. 
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Thus at this time, within and withcut the 
borders of my country, the whole Hellenic 
nation is fighting with one heart and one 
mind for freedom, and for the cause of de- 


mocracy which this stubborn and independ- 
ent race cherishes as proudly and dearly as 
you do in America. We are fighting because 
we do not intend to let any foreigner dictate 
to us the manner in which we are to 
we are fighting also because we passiona 
believe that in a civilized world a free p 








have the right freely to choose from among 
their citizens those into whose hands tl 
wish to entrust their public ¢ rs and be- 
cause we utterly abhor the ¢€ d oppres- 
sive doctrines of any and all t litarian 
sysvems 

The United Nations are all of one purp 
in this struggle. They are not waging a wa! 
of conquest or domination. With all cur 
moral and material resourt we have en- 
tered this common struggle in deiense of 
common ideals which are sacred to us, and it 
is the intrinsic virtue of our cause which 
calling forth that unstinted surge of ever- 
increasing physical strength which w sure 
stamp out the forces of evil now rampant 
over the whole surface of the 

The 28th of October which has hecome 
significant a date in Greek history is also 
an anniversarr celebrated no less earn¢ y 
by one of our gallant European allies: I 
it commemorates the foundation, 24 year 
ago, of the Czechoslovakia Republic. I there- 
fore consider it a privilege and a duty 
is indeed more than that, as my words ¢ 
no less the expression of a deep person: 
feeling—to extend a cordial salu On to the 
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brave people of Czechoslovakia who are also 
the victims of unspeakable German savagery, 
and who are resisting the tyranny of the 
new order with heroism and tenacity of a 
quality which their Greek brothers in suffer- 
ing and in arms are in a position 4o appreci- 
ate with proper admiration and esteem. 

The message of the Greek people to Amer- 
ica and to the world tonight is that, together 
with the free nations, we shall fight as we 
have never fought before in all our long 
history of 3,000 years, for we have not re- 
ceived from our forefathers the finest herit- 
age ever born of human idealism in order 
to hand it over to the brutish insolence of an 
unprincipled horde of savages. 

And in the new dawn that will break, a 
fitting share shall be ours, as the morning 
light regilds the glory of our ruins. It is 
then that we shall turn to you the great 
nations of this earth and say: “Here are the 
ruins and the glory. These we have brought 
you. Our forefathers brought you much 
wisdom, too. In the difficult councils of the 
peace it is for you to see that this great 
sacrifice shall not have been made in vain.” 
And in the measure of your wisdom we shall 
seek to discover the measure of your tribute 
to the Hellenic spirit and to those nations 
which have so clearly shown that they still 
possess it. 


THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, October 28, 1942 
His Excellency, Cimon P. DIAMANTOPOULOS, 
Ambassador of Greece, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. AMBASSADOR: On the early 
morning of October 28, 1940, the Fascist ag- 
handed an ultimatum to Greece. 
The challenge was hurled back without a 
moment’s hesitation. This was what might 
1ave been expected from a gallant and cour- 
ageous people devoted to their homeland. 
You commemorate tonight the second an- 
niversary of the beginning of the total re- 
sistance of the Greek people to totalitarian 
warfare. 

More significant, even, than the initial reply 
to the challenge, is the fact that Greece has 
continued to fight, with every means at its 
command. When the Greek mainland was 
overrun, resistance was carried on from the 
islands. When the islands fell, resistance 
continued from Africa, from the seas, from 
anywhere the aggressor could be met. 

To those who prefer to compromise, to 
follow a course of expediency, to appease, or 
to count the cost, I say that Greece has set 
the example which every one of us must fol- 
low until the despoilers of freedom every- 
where have been brought to their just doom. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


gressors 


OctToBer 29, 1942. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I wish to convey 
u my heartfeit gratitude for the letter 
of October 28, which was handed to me on 
our behalf by the Honorable Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, at the meeting held 
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yesterday evening in commemoration of 
Greece’s gallant stand against the Italian 
Your inspiring words express an invalua- 
ble appreciation of the effort of the Greek 
e wl throughout their centuries old 
VY, underwent many sacrifices in order 
defend and preserve their most cherished 
tradition for independence, and your high 
t r example in the present 
§ f lers of freedom 
Ww é u ent to the 
fi G ¢ for ind t he whole Greck 
N 





Be assured that ali free peoples look with 
fervent hope to this great country and its 
illustrious leader for the prevalence of lib- 
erty and justice for which we are fighting. 

Please accept, my dear Mr. President, the 
expression of my deep respect. 

C. DIAMANTOPOULOS, 
Ambassador of Greece. 


Salaries of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address which 
I delivered over the radio on November 
23, 1942: 


There is much misinformation abroad in 
the land regarding the pay of those who 
work for the United States. Many people 
seem to believe that the Government salary 
scale is higher than the rate of pay in private 
employment. 

It may be that this impression was correct 
a few years ago with respect to some posi- 
tions. It was never true as to most of the 
positions in the Government service. I doubt 
that it is true today as to any positions. 

The cost of living has risen rapidly during 
the past 3 years, but few of those employed 
by the United States have received any in- 
crease in pay. Therefore, today, they are 
actually receiving the equivalent of less 
money—or to put it another way—what they 
receive today will buy less than 3 years ago. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to se- 
cure persons to work for the Government, 
and many have left their positions to secure 
better paying places in private employment. 

Most of the Federal employees have had 
no increase in their pay scales for more than 
15 years. Not only has the cost of living 
risen in the past 3 years, but the standard 
of living for all of our people has risen much 
in the past 15 years. It is only natural that 
those who work for the Government should 
want to have a part in this higher standard 
of living. All they ask, and all they are en- 
titled to receive, is treatment equal to that 
given to workers in private industry. 

We all know that wages and salaries in 
private employment have risen during the 
past 3 years. Wages of industrial workers 
have been increased and they also receive 
overtime for hours worked beyond 40 per 
week. It is not strange that Federal workers 
should desire similar treatment. 

The United States employs people for vari- 
ous types of work. Many thousands work 
in navy yards and arsenals. They do the 
same type of work done in private shipbuild- 
ing plants and munition factories. 

Wages of Federal employees in navy yards 
and arsenals are adjusted from time to time 
by wage boards. These employees have, for 
many years, been paid for overtime. They 
now receive pay for hours exceeding 40 per 
week at the rate of time and one-half. 

More than 2 years ago the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and the House Naval 
Affairs Committee reported, and the Congress 
enacted laws giving other employees like 
treatment. These laws covered certain em- 
ployees whose services were necessary in con- 
nection with the operation of arsenals and 
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navy yards. They included engineers, drafts- 
men, and similar employees. Certain other 
employees who served with those named were 
likewise given overtime pay. 

Today 52 percent of the people employed by 
your Government do receive pay for overtime 
when they work more than 40 hours per week. 
You may feel that Congress made a mistake 
in enacting this legislation, but that is the 
present situation. 

Employees of the Postal Service are paid 
for overtime, but they receive only straight 
pay for the hours exceeding 40. 

Forty-eight percent of the Federal em- 
ployees get no pay for overtime. In many 
cases they are in the lower-pay brackets and 
it is in these positions that difficulty is being 
experienced in keeping personnel. 

It is generally agreed that something must 
be done for those in the lower-paid groups. 
With increased taxes—and right here may I 
emphasize the fact that all Federal em- 
ployees pay every tax paid by other citizens, 
inciuding State and Federal income taxes; 
with deductions for bond purchases and with 
the increased cost of living, thousands of 
employees are finding it most difficult to 
make ends meet. 

No one can do a good job if their families 
are not properly provided for, and if their 
earnings are not sufficient to meet the needs 
of those dependent upon them. 

Early this year two bills were introduced 
in the House by myself. One, introduced 
at the request of the American Federation 
of Labor, provided a war bonus of $300 per 
year, for each employee, to be effective for 
the duration of the war and 6 months there- 
after. 

The other bill, introduced by request of 
the administration proposed to pay all em- 
ployees at a rate of time and one-half for 
all hours worked beyond 40 per week. 

Hearings were held on both bills. Many 
employee organizations testified at those 
hearings. Generally, most of them favored 
the war bonus, but the administration pre- 
ferred the overtime plan. 

The House Committee on Civil Service has 
not acted upon either bill. We decided to 
wait until the Senate had acted. What ac- 
tion the committee will take, I cannot now 
predict 

I realize, of course, that much sentiment 
exists in the country against paying overtime 
during the war for a workweek less than 48 
hours. Efforts have been made in the Con- 
gress to amend the wage-hour law for the 
purpose of providing a longer workweek. So 
far those efforts have not been successful. 
What further efforts may be made I do not 
know, but it is freely predicted that the new 
Congress convening in January will have such 
proposals before it. 

It is my own opinion that the workweek 
must be made longer if we are to produce all 
that we need to win the war. Of course, that 

an be done under the wage-hour law, as it 
now permits longer hours if the pay for hours 
beyond 40 are paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. There is no limit upon working 
hours in the wage-hour law—it simply pro- 
vides increased pay for hours beyond 40. 

It is true, however, that the average work- 
week today is slightly below 43 hours. Many 
war industries are working much longer 
hours, but the average is too low for an all- 
out war effort. We must all work harder and 
longer. Our enemies are doing it and cer- 
tainly 48 hours is not too long to work for 
the purpose of defeating our enemies. 

If the workweek for private employment is 
to be made 48, we should not retain the 40- 
hour week for Government employees. In 
fact, we have not retained it. The War and 
Navy Departments are now on a 48-hour week 
and most other Federal employees are putting 
in at least 44 hours. 
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The question before the House Civil Serv- 
ice Committee is to decide whether or not 
the administration bill, providing for over- 
time pay for hours beyond 40, shall be re- 
ported, or a bill for a war bonus limited to 
the lower-paid employees. 

There are good arguments for both of these 
suggested plans. The employees themselves 
are divided, but they all feel quite strongly 
that they must have some relief due to the 
increased cost of living. 

The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks and the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, under whose auspices 
this program has been arranged, have ren- 
dered yeoman service in behalf of those they 
represent, in an effort to have the Congress 
provide more income for the employees. I 
congratulate them upon the efforts they have 
made, although I have not been able to agree 
with them regarding the details of their 
position. 

I believe that we should provide more pay 
for the lower-paid employees. I think that 
is absolutely necessary if we are to maintain 
an adequate force of competent employees 
during the war. 

I also believe that it will be necessary for 
all Federal employees to work at least 48 
hours per week—just as I believe that all 
employees in private industry must work 
that long if we are to be successful in this 
war. 

Sometimes I think we fail to understand 
the importance of the Federal employees in 
the war effort. Our troops in the armed 
forces will do their part. They are doing a 
great job of fighting our enemies. However 
they must have behind them the all-out ef- 
fort of those at home. 

The flow of supplies to the armed forces 
scattered throughout the globe depends upon 
the efficient functioning of the civil branch 
of the Government. The construction of 
ships for the Navy and for transport, the 
manufacture of guns and munitions and the 
purchase and shipment of food, clothing and 
other supplies is handled by civilian per- 
sonnel. 

We cannot hope to see our armed forces 
succeed if the job of the civilian personnel is 
not done promptly and with efficiency. 
Therefore, in a sense, the civilian personnel is 
just as important in the war effort as are the 
armed forces. 

I believe that some agencies of Government 
are over-staffed. I feel sure that our civilian 
effort needs to be made more efficient. I am 
afraid that the leadership of the supervisory 
officials is not what it should be, but I am 
also of the opinion that many of cur em- 
ployees are underpaid 

Many of these employees are doing their 
utmost. They are working long hours and 
they are buying bonds and paying taxes. It is 
our duty to solve this problem of pay with 
justice to the employees and with fairness 
to the taxpayers. 

The House Civil Service Committee is now 
investigating the civilian personnel of the 
Government. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to determine whether or not we have 
tco many employees; whether the skills of 
the employees are used to the best advantage; 
to determine how these employees were se- 
cured and any other matters relating to civil- 
ian employment in the Federal service. 

However, while that investigation is pro- 
ceeding in the interest of the taxpayer and 
in the interest of a more efficient prosecution 
of the war, we shculd solve the pay problem 
for the employees. 

It is important that the people of the coun- 
try understand this situation. They should 
not be misled by wild statements or by un- 
Supported opinicns arising from the rapid 
expansion of the Federal force. It is the 
fault of the officials—and not of the em- 











ployees—if we have too many people on the 
pay roll. 

I do not want to prejudge the case. The 
investigation is being made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the facts. The verdict can be 
made wisely only after the facts have been 
assembled. 

In the meantime, those who are employed 
should be paid a living wage and I am sure 
that many do not now receive adequate pay. 
Congress should not further delay an adjust- 
ment of this important matter. 

Therefore I am glad to participate in this 
discussion. The people are entitled to the 
facts and I am sure, when they have the 
facts, they will want their Government to 
deal fairly and justly with the civilian per- 
sonnel of the Government. 

We are fighting for the very existence of 
the Nation. We are faced with a question 
of survival of free government. Our enemies 
are ruthless. They are well equipped, well 
trained, and will stop at nothing to conquer 
us. Failure to attain victory means slavery. 
We must win. 

Therefore let us meet our problems calmly 
and with justice and fairness to all. Fair 
pay for the Government employees will con- 
tribute to the success of our war effort. 





We Are All Americans Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, since the elections on November 
3, sentiment is rapidly growing in the 
Congress that there are no Democrats 
and no Republicans for the duration of 
the war. The feeling is that we are all 
Americans together, bent upon winning 
this war as quickly as it can possibly be 
done with a minimum of injuries and 
loss of lives. 

The administration, if it correctly 
reads the verdict of the people, will 
realize that the time has arrived when 
the whole war administration must be 
shaken down into the most efficient, 
practical, fast-operating organization 
possible for men to achieve. Conflicts 
of policies, contradictions of authorities, 
endless red tape, personal grabs for 
power and influence, plain inefficiency 
and dumbness, must be eliminated froin 
the picture as fast as it can be done. 

The American people went to the polls 
and declared they want partisan politics 
and personal ambitions “adjourned for 
the duration” and they want everybody 
in the Government, including the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial de- 
partments to operate with one purpose, 
one aim, and one determination—to win 
the war! 

The confidence of the people in their 
Government has, to a very great extent, 
been restored by the elections of Novem- 
ber 3. The determination of the lead- 
ing Members of the Congress in both 
Houses, that there shall be no Republi- 
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cans and no Democrats, but just Ameri- 
cans engaged in beating the foe is 
further strengthening the confidence of 
the people in their Government. he 
administration could not have a finer 
opportunity to achieve maximum efii- 
ciency than it has at this time. It was 
not an empty phrase when the Honor- 
able JosePpH W. MARTIN, Jr., the Repubii- 
can leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, stated on the eve of the election 
that “the country must have a strong, 
aggressive, constructive, cooperative op- 
position.” The Republicans mean to be 
a cooperative opposition. A cooperative 
opposition was defined by Mr. MArTIN as 
being one ready to work with all its 
energy in order to cooperate and help 
the administration in the war efiort, 
while having the courage to expose and 
oppose obvious errors of Management 
which are known to be hurting the war 
program. 

This is no time to cover up mistakes 
whether of administration or of policy. 
Those mistakes must be uncovered and 
remedied if they are to be discontinued. 
Even the administration should welcome 
that. 

Not only did the people who voted 
render their mandate that the Govern- 
ment should put aside every consideration 
except the efficient, fast prosecution of 
the war to complete victory, but the peo- 
ple, in large part at least, who stayed 
away from the polls indicated by their 
action that they do not approve of the 
way the war administration has been 
handled. It is imperative that all 
thought of political divisions be set aside 
now and the one job of winning the war, 
and getting through with it, made the 
sole objective of every man, woman and 
child in this Nation. 

There will be mistakes in the war ad- 
ministration in the future. It is inevi- 
table that some mistakes will be made in 
operations as vast as our war operations 
must be. Those mistakes, even when 
honestly made, must be uncovered and 
remedied, but they must not be, and will 
not be made the subjects of resentful 
partisan political propaganda on the part 
of the Republicans. It is the determina- 
tion, and this determination is clearly 
evident in the Congress, of most. if not 
all, of the members of the legislative 
department to devote their whole effort 
to the question of winning the war. 
Partisanship in this effort is completely 
out of the picture. 

The exccutive department of the Gov- 
ernment on its part must drcp every co 
sideration except the war effort with th 
assurance that the legislative branch in- 
tends to work with it to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. On the other hand, if there 
is any evidence on the part of the execu- 
tive department that it will not meet 
these requirements of dropping all con- 
siderations except the prosecution of the 
war, and of working frankly and con- 
structively with the Congress, then the 
Congress will have to seek to remedy that 
Situation. It must be stated, in all fair- 
ness, however, that it is inconceivable 
that the administration would not want 
to harmoniously work with the people’s 
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representatives in the greatest stream- 
lined effort to win the war in the shortest 
possible time. 

Every day the war can be shortened 
means the saving of hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of the lives of our brave 
young Americans—a noteworthy objec- 
tive, I am sure everyone will agree. 





Praise the Lord and Organize Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, General 
Eisenhower's operations in North Africa 
can have only one ultimate aim. That is 
to establish on the “shores of Tripoli” a 
springboard for the leap at the soft 
underbelly of the Axis. A base, in short, 
for the second front in Europe for which 
our people are waiting, our people and 
our Allies around the world. 

But General Eisenhower cannot do his 
job—MacArthur, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Timoshenko, and Montgomery cannot do 
their jobs—unless the entire American 
economy is mobilized down to the last 
pair of hands, the last potato patch, the 
last drill press for the single purpose of 
producing, and producing fast, the 
things those fighters need to deliver the 
final punch which will knock the Axis 
into the middle of the history books. 

Brass hats and military dreamers are 
still playing with the idea of a ten- to 
thirteen-million-man army. Instead of 
spending our machines and materials 
training an army of that size, we might 
well use those machines and materials 
to equip the veterans of China and Rus- 
sia and Africa. 

The military men have failed to de- 
velop a complete program of global strat- 
egy. They are unable to tell Donald 
Nelson and the War Production Board 
exactly how many of what weapons are 
needed. 

Lacking a schedule of requirements 
from the military, W. P. B. has been un- 
able to properly plan production and raw- 
material flow. 

And since W. P. B. has not planned 
production, the military have difficulty in 
planning and executing their global 
strategy. 

At almost every point a group of mili- 
tary men, inexperienced in production, 
try to handle the problems which occur. 

The military tried to handle the con- 
tracting of war orders and glutted the 
files of 100 big companies while thou- 
ands of small plants are facing bank- 
uptcy and ruin. Some plants have such 
luge orders that they cannot deliver the 

ods until next year or the year after. 
Gen. “Black Jack” Pershing, writing a 
foreword years ago to Bernard Baruch’s 
Taking the Profits Out of War, reported 
the effects of military control over pro- 
duction in 1918: 


single command. 


Until the spring of 1918, the flow of troops 
and of supplies to France was not encourag- 
ing. There was evidence of a lack of au- 
thority and proper organization at home with 
the attendant results of confusion and un- 
satisfactory progress. 


Baruch himself wrote: 

It is absolutely impracticable for the War 
Department to control industrial mobiliza- 
tion, because: 

a. It is an economic problem requiring the 
ablest leadership in industry, and utterly un- 
suited to military administration. 

b. No single competitor (for supplies) 
should be entrusted with arbitration (among 
competing agencies). 

c. The job of the War Department is our 
armed forces. That is a big job. To pile on 
top of it the task of economic mobilization 
would insure the failure of both. 

There is an inevitable tendency in the War 
Department to forget these principles even in 
planning. Their function is to say what they 
want and when and where they want it. The 
job of industrial control is to see that they 
get it. * * * We must neither militarize 
industry nor industrialize the Army. 


Basic to the present confusion is the 
absence of an over-all manpower policy 
and organization. We have no over-all 
manpower policy because we have no 
over-all production program. But it is 
impossible to direct manpower use until 
the use of everything else that goes into 
the building of a gun—copper, steel, box- 
cars, tools—is organized. 

An end must come to the present con- 
fusion in manpower policy and organi- 
zation. Today no manufacturer can tell 
from one day to the next whether his 
skilled men are to remain on the job or 
be taken into the Army. Farmers, in- 
dustry, and workers are caught up in a 
vast maelstrom of uncertainty which can 
only slow down our production. 

One big trouble is the competition for 
manpower. Recruiting sergeants sell the 
various services; the Department of Agri- 
culture urges men to stay on the farm; 
industrialists compete with each other for 
skilled men; the merchant marine hunts 
sailors throughout the country. 

We must put selective service and the 
War Manpower Commission under a 
It must be in charge 
of somebody with courage enough to issue 
orders and make his orders stick. He 
must be capable of putting into practice 
policies of training, occupational defer- 
ment, transfer, and full employment re- 
gardless of race or creed. And he must 
be someone whose mind is concentrated 
on the job at hand rather than Presiden- 
tial possibilities in 1944. 

In conjunction with a centralized civil- 
ian manpower command there must be 
established a civilian high command—a 
united command—on the home economic 
front to back up the boys in the service. 

A plan for an Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion—House bill 7742 and Senate bill 
2871—with a civilian director responsible 
for integrated policy on contracts, pro- 
duction, materials, and manpower has 
been introduced in Congress. 

It grew out of the findings of the Tolan, 
Truman, Murray, and Kilgore com- 
mittees. It represents the best, most 
clear-headed thinking in both parties. It 
deserves careful consideration by all of 
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us, not as a Republican or Democratic 
prescription for victory, but as an 
American program designed to win this 
war in 1943. 

We must organize procurement, pro- 
duction, raw material, and manpower 
supply in such a way that Yankee in- 
genuity is not hamstrung any longer by 
divided responsibilities and authority 
scattered among scores on scores of over- 
lapping, duplicating, and _ conflicting 
Washington agences. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address which was 
delivered over the radio on December 2, 
1942, by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. LYLe H. Boren]: 


Greetings to every Oklahoman. I am grate- 
ful to you who made this broadcast possible 
and I appreciate the courtesy of the Okla- 
homa network. 

My friends, I propose to speak plainly and 
to the point, letting first things come first. 

Why ration gasoline? 

Mr. Jeffers, Mr. Henderson, and all the ad- 
vocates of gasoline rationing say, ration it in 
order to ration rubber. 

But we said to them, we believe it is un- 
sound to ration a product in which there is 
a surplus of supply in order to control the 
allocation of a product in which there is a 
shortage of supply. 

If there is a shortage of shoes, would you 
take every man’s pants in order to keep him 
from wearing out his shoes? Would you 
rat‘on water because there is a shortage of 
coffee? It is an absurd, circuitous method, 
indirect and full of gross inequities. 

It is my frank opinion that the proposal is 
analogous to amputating a patient’s leg be- 
cause he has the toothache. 

We who feel that Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing is an error have never had any ob- 
jection to rationing rubber. What is the 
rubber situation in America? These figures 
coming from the Rubber Administrator and 
his staff, I do not present as a part of my 
argument, but simply that you may have the 
facts as they give them on the problem. 

America has 465,323 tons of crude rubber in 
the Government stock pile—alleged to be 
two-thirds of the world’s supply. We are im- 
porting from South America 2,000 tons of 
crude rubber per month, and the Rubber 
Administrator says this will be increasd to 
4,000 tons per month this next year. We are 
actually producing fifteen hundred tons per 
month of synthetic rubber, and Mr. Jeffers 
tells us that that will be stepped up to a 
total of 300,000 tons in 1943 and 800,000 tons 
in 1944. The latter figure is the basis on 
which he makes the statement that there 
will be ample rubber for all needs by April 
1944. But, leaving out the 300,000 and 800,000 
tons promises and counting only on what we 
have at the present time, the complete utility 
of this stock pile of rubber, at the rate we 
are now using it—30,000 tons per month, 
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which we are told will meet the needs for 
all purposes in the coming months—our pres- 
ent stock of rubber, then, would last 16 
months. That would mean we have ample 
rubber to meet all needs until June 1944, 
when, according to the Rubber Administra- 
tor, there will be ample synthetics. 

I do not say this is true. I only pass on 
to you their own figures. However, these 
figures do not take into account the 6,000,000 
tires the Government recenly obtained 
through the five-tire-per-car ruling, and 
these figures do not take into account the new 
tires in the hands of the dealers and manu- 
facturers throughout the Nation. 

The rubber Administrator and his staff say 
they don’t know how many such tires there 
are. I feel they should have found out be- 
fore now, because undoubtedly those several 
million tires are of value in meeting the rub- 
ber problem. Then, too, the government has 
some six hundred thousand tons of scrap 
rubber in the government scrap stock-pile, 
and we are reclaiming rubber at the rate of 
80 thousand tons per month. 

However, let me say again that these facts 
I give you for your information because again 
I say, we are not opposed to rationing rubber. 

The inventive genius of America staggers 
the imagination of the world and, if this 
problem were left solely to American ingenu- 
ity, it would be solved. 

A thousand devices and discoveries have 
leapt from American thought to meet the 
Nation’s need. They are practical, they work, 
they already almost wholly solve the prob- 
lem. I cannot mention them all, for they 
are many. A multitude of non-rubber tires 
have been made successfully from wood, from 
cotton rope, and so forth, and at moderate 
speeds they work well. 

I do, however, want to say a word of 
commendation for the inventive genius and 
patriotic spirit of an Oklahoman who has 
made a very vital contribution to rubber 
conservation. Mr. McGay of Tulsa, Okla., 
has for months attempted to obtain con- 
sideration for his suggestion that all cars 
having drop center rims be driven on tires 
without inner tubes. Many times he wrote 
the rubber administration with no results. 
One of the most amusing replies he received 
was, quote: “We are fully conversant with 
the possibilities you mention, but due to the 
rubber shortage itis not advisable * * *.” 
Such efficiency! A man offers an idea to 
save a quarter of a million tons of rubber 
and the men charged with the responsibility 
of solving the problem of prospective rubber 
shortage reply, that due to the rubber short- 
age they cannot consider the proposal to 
save a quarter of a million tons of rubber. 
That is bureaucracy at its worst, and also, I 
fear, bureaucracy at its best. 

Mr. McGay then came to Washington. He 
came before the congressional committee of 
which I am a member and he demonstrated 
that a quarter of a million tons of rubber 
could be saved simply by taking the tubes 
off of cars with drop center rims, and by 
attaching a valve with a rubber washer to the 
rim so that air could not get out around the 
valve stem; the ordinary tire can be infiated 
without a tube. The process is so simple 
that it simply means taking the tubes out 
of your tires and driving on just as usual 
without any tubes. Of course, if there is a 
hole in the casing, you would have to patch 
that hole from the inside. I, myself, took 
my car down to the garage, had the wheels 
taken off, and the tubes removed from the 
tires. We then patched the nail holes that 
were in one of the tires and took some old 
valve stems with small pieces of old inner 
tubes for washers and put the valve stems 
onto the rims. We then put those ordinary 
tires back on the wheel and pumped them 
up just as though they had tubes in them. 
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I have been driving my car that way ever 
since, and, in fact, I drove it down to this 
radio station tonight. My car runs just as 
ever, and I have five tubes to give to the 
rubber shortage. Of course, if you could see 
this done you would readily understand it. 
But I think it is too simple for a bureaucrat 
to understand. 

So, Mr. McGay, I salute you. I appreciate 
the fact that you have given this idea to the 
public and to your Government free of 
charge, and that the only thing you have 
wanted from it is to see it used and to know 
that you had done something to contribute 
to our Nation's war effort. 

Now that we have considered their answer 
to the question of why ration gasoline, let 
us consider whether or not they have the 
legal authority to exercise that power. All 
rationing powers granted to the executive de- 
partments come under section 2 (A) of the 
act of June 28, 1940—an act to expedite the 


“national defense—and under section 301 of 


the Second War Powers Act passed by the 
Congress on March 27, 1942. 

How does the law read on this subject? 
“Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material or of 
any facilities for defense or for private ac- 
count or for export, the President may allo- 
cate such material or facilities in such man- 
ner, upon such conditions, and to such ex- 
tent as he shall deem necessary or appropri- 
ate in the public interest and to promote the 
national defense.” 

It is quite clear, then, that authority to 
ration materials or facilities is based on 
shortage of supply. The measure clearly in- 
tended that whether a product is to be ra- 
tioned or not must be based on whether or 
not there is a shortage of supply. 

Ration order 5-C, which rations gasoline 
Nation-wide and assumes the authority to do 
that, is itself a subterfuge. That edict is 
identified as a mileage-ration order and as- 
sumes to ration gasoline under the guise of 
rationing rubber. This assumption of power 
not granted by Congress on the part of bu- 
reaus has become a menacing threat to the 
American system of government. 

But back again to the simple question of 
rationing gasoline. Let us ask Mr. Hender- 
son what he proposes to accomplish by ra- 
tioning gasoline, and he replies that it will 
mean saving 1,700 miles per car per year in 
rubber mileage. Again I say we are in favor 
of saving this rubber. What, then, do we 
propose? 

We said let’s do it the American way. 

We cited page 35 of the Baruch report. The 
rubber administration, you know, is married 
to the Baruch report and they take it as their 
bible. We are not certain that Mr. Baruch is 
omniscient, but we accept his report fully. 
On page 35 the report points out that the an- 
nual average mileage of passenger automo- 
biles is 9,000 miles per year normally. The 
report says, quote: “Today the figure * * * 
is 6,700 miles.” And quoting further: “It is 
clear that in the areas where gasoline is not 
being rationed the decline in annual mileage 
is a result of voluntary restriction * * *,” 
etc. 

So, the American people, when told there 

yas a rubber shortage, of our own accord 
have saved 2,300 miles per car per year. How 
much more do you want, Mr. Henderson? 
Seventeen hundred miles per year? Then let's 
do it the American way. 

Every time the American people have been 
called upon they have volunteered in the ex- 
cess of demand. Voluntarily the sons and 
fathers throughout the land have given them- 
seives to the military service. Voluntarily 
Americans everywhere have given generously 
of their dollars into the bond drives in a way 
that should be applauded even in the light of 
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all past history. Voluntarily we were re- 
quested to contribute scrap iron and other 
shortage materials, and the American people 
were not satisfied to simply meet a request 
for voluntary action up to the point where it 
was indicated necessary, but they went be- 
yond that. Every time the American people 
have been called upon they have volunteered 
in the excess of the demand. 

I honestly believe that if Congress, or the 
President, or even Mr. Jeffers had told every 
car owner in America that he wanted him 
to take out his pencil and paper and figure 
out his rubber mileage on the basis of re- 
ducing 1,700 miles more in the year 1943 than 
he had reduced his driving already, I honestly, 
sincerely, and earnestly believe that Mr. 
Average American would have willingly—yes, 
gladly—imposed upon himself that additional 
restriction on his use of rubber tires. And, 
he could do it in a way that permitted the 
maximum normalcy in such use and, I dare 
say, would have restricted himself more than 
was asked for, because he is anxious to con- 
tribute everything possible to the war effort. 

My own case is an example in point. For 
%5 years I have driven an automobile close 
to an average of 50,000 miles per year, but 
in the year 1942 my total driving up to date 
is barely 2,000 miles, and with only 4 weeks 
more to go in this year, I certainly will drive 
very little. In other words, I have volun- 
tarily reduced my tire mileage almost 48,000 
miles this year, and I am frank to say that I 
would have driven a great deal more than 
that if I had not felt that such restriction 
would be of benefit in the national need. 
Now, of course, because I have reduced 48,000 
miles a year, several people can continue to 
drive nearer their normal driving, and, of 
course, I can reduce the mileage of my driv- 
ing much easier and with no loss to the mili- 
tary needs, as would be the case if the farmer 
failed to haul his products to the market, 
or the worker failed to drive each day to the 
airplane or the tank factory. 

Mr. Henderson said, “Save 1,700 miles more 
each year.” 

We said let us do it voluntarily. But when 
the bureaucrats said that they were unwilling 
to trust the American people in a voluntary 
program, we then proposed that they post- 
pone it for 60 days to see how 60 days on a 
voluntary system would work. But the 
bureaucrats decreed that there would be no 
honor system for America. We had already 
demonstrated by the 2,300-mile reduction our 
willingness to cooperate to serve the Nation's 
need, but Mr. Henderson said in effect, I pre- 
fer to make you do it. And the whip of 
compulsion was cracked over the head of 
every American. 

I hold that the American people will will- 
ingly, gladly, anxiously do anything and 
everything that reason shows them will con- 
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tribute to our military needs. They can 
have my car, my house, my shoes, if they 
need them, and I know that you feel the same 
way. There is no American more patriotic, 
more affectionately fond of the rican 
Government than the many Americans who 
bear the proud name of Oklahoman. 

Now, there were a lot of reckless ch 3 
made. It was said that opposition to this 
ill-advised program was financed. I don't 
know of anyone who spent a nickel, except 
I understand that Leon Henderson's office 
has distributed a great deal of propaganda, 
printed at Government expens » educate 
the people to acquiesce in Nation-wide gaso- 
line rationing. One of the Washington 
papers stated that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation had been called upon to inves- 
tigate the opposition in the Middle Western 
States to the gasoline-rationing program, and 
I replied that it would be a ridiculous waste 
of Federal Bureau of Investigation time. I 
told them we would invite an investigation 
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in Oklahoma. I challenged them to find one 
single Man whose opposition to the error of 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing was based on 
any motive other than his own spontaneous 
reaction. 

Then Mr. Henderson said in his speech that 
opponents of gasoline rationing “would gam- 
ble America’s future * * ®* for a gallon 
of gasoline * * *, A Government survey 
indicates that there is an organized opposi- 
tion to our keeping faith with those fighting 
men.” 

Did Mr. Henderson imply that Mr. J. W. 
Densford of Shawnee, with five sons in the 
service, was opposed to gasoline rationing be- 
cause he was unwilling to give up a gallon of 
gas to fill a military need? Did he mean to 
imply that the Emerson brothers, with several 
sons in the service and one who has been 
missing since Bataan, were unwilling to give 


service? Did Mr. Henderson mean to insinu- 
ate that I, with two brothers somewhere in 
the service and a nephew in North Africa, 
would be unwilling to walk a few miles if 
they needed the gasoline? 

{t is ridiculou It is absurd. It is an 
insinuation that I resent for all Americans. 

Who is gambling with what? 

in my judgment Mr. Henderson is gam- 
bling American Democracy as against a grasp 
for power. 

Will saving a gallon of motor fuel con- 
tribute military petroleum products to the 
war effort? A barrel of oil must be broken 
cown into its component parts. That part 
of a barrel of oil used in an automobile is a 
portion of the gasoline up to about 72 octane. 
You cannot use that in an airplane or a tank. 
‘They require a special part of that barrel of 
oil. They require 80 octane and 100 octane 
respectively. The other military products 
vitally needed are fuel oil, bunker oil, toluene, 
butadiene, butylene, and isobutylene, vari- 
ous hydrocarbons and various lubricant sub- 
stantives. If we are to produce the petro- 
leum products that are essential as war 
weapons, we must increase greatly our pro- 
duction of crude oil, and in order to refine 
that oil into its essential products, motor 
gasoline will continue to be left as a residue, 
if unused, as a waste product. 

I have now gone over a number of phases 
of the question. I would like to point out 
further that an additional reason for our 
opposition to rationing of gasoline, except in 
this area where a shortage exists, is based on 
the gross inequities in the system. 

For example, any man who owns a car can 
get an Acard. If one family has three cars 
and another family has one car, one family 
will be using up three times as much rubber 
as the other family, but they will be per- 
mitted a corresponding amount of gasoline. 
The pleasure driver will obtain the same 
minimum amount as the farmer and the 
worker who use ‘their cars only in 
their work. Out in Kansas City the other 
ad a man who has invented wooden tires 
for his car and who uses no rubber was 
granted only the minimum of gasoline. I 
suppose the reason they gave was to restrict 
his use of rubber. 


If one man has 
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an old car that makes 10 





roiles to a gallon of gasoline, he will be al- 
lowed to use 40 miles of rubber per week. 
If ther man has a new car that makes 18 
n to the gallon, he will be permitted to 
1 2 miles of rubber per week. Of course, 
the inequities are too numerous to illustrate 
or to mention, and then, the arbitrary policy 
cecisions are unjust and, in my opinion, un- 
reasonable. The organizer and agitator will 
have unlimited ¢ ne on the grounds that 
his activities contribute to industrial peace. 
Which is the more important—to haul propa- 
ganda or food for freedom? 

The regimentation of Americans under the 
power of the bureaucrat must reach its limit 
There is a bureaucrat at every breakfast table 
There is a bureaucrat behind eve counter 








in America. There is a bureaucrat at every 
bookkeeper’s elbow. There is a bureaucrat 
sitting in the shade of a tree at the end of 
every cotton row. There is one riding on 
every wheat wagon and every -cattle truck. 
They even measure every man’s coattail and 
shirttail. They are already as numerous as 
maggots boring into a decaying carcass. And 
now they propose a couple more bureaucrats 
for every gasoline pump. They stand with the 
whip of compulsion over every individual. 
The bureaucrat is not Uncle Sam. Our Uncle 
Sam represents a free government of liberty- 
loving people. 

I have, I believe, clearly pointed out to 
you the sane and logical reasons why we 
opposed the error of Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing. And, I want again to stress to 
you that in addition to all the other sound 
and fundamental reasons, the thing that was 
hardest of all for us to bear was the insist- 


ence against voluntary trials—The determi- 


nation to wield the whip of compulsion. 

Now, my friends, we all want to do every- 
thing that will contribute to the war effort. 
We all want to stand united in the support of 
our Nation’s cause. Of course, intellectual 
integrity bids us do that which our convic- 
tions direct us to. And our faith in the 
fundamentals of American Democracy, and 
our desire to maintain the American system 
of government and American way of life, 
compels us to resistance against usurpation 
of power, arbitrary rulings and edicts, and 
against regimentation and regulation—in 
fact—against what has grown to be described 
by the term “bureaucracy.” 

Vast Government buildings cover hun- 
dreds of acres of ground in and around 
Washington. The many, many thousands 
of employees have too generally lost the 
realization that they are hired hands of the 
people. They do not seem to realize that 
“We the People” constitute the preamble to 
the very thought of government. Too many 
of these employees look upon the Govern- 
ment jobs that they hold as their jobs in 
the sense of personal possession; and they 
look upon the power attached to those jobs 
as their power in the sense of personal pos- 
session of such power. It is much like the 
ancient theory of the divine right of kings. 
Individuals employed in bureaus to be ser- 
vants of the people have assumed that they 
should be masters of the people. Bureauc- 
racy has become a Frankenstein. Henderson 
is only a symbol, only an example. He is 
only one of a vast host bent on forging 
manacles for liberty and chains for freedom. 

The one essential of democracy is that all 
just powers of government are derived from 
the consent of the governed. This precept 
the bureaucrats ignore. But this is the 
yardstick, this is the measure, and any de- 
parture from the measurements of that all- 
important rule is a departure from democ- 
racy and an attack upon America’s system 
of government. 

I believe in democracy because of democ- 
racy’s ideals. I love liberty and freedom 
holds my faith. I cannot—I will not see 
freedom chained and liberty put to death. 
I cannot and will not see democracy crushed 
by hands though gloved in the guise of 
friendship. 

What happens on gas rationing or any 
other particular probiem is of less importance 
than the fact that we stand determined 
unitedly to support the war effort. Unitedly 
to fight against the attack on democracy 
being made by foreign powers bent on our 
destruction. And also, with equal determi- 
nation, steadfastly to resist encroachment 
on democracy at home. We must resist 
against the invasion of democracy, without 
or within. The defense of democracy is on 
your doorstep as well as with the armies 
on the battlefields. We, as Americans, have 
determined to defend democracy; to defend 
it here and everywhere; to defend it today 
and every day; to defend it against Hitler 
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And, if need be, defend it 
against the bureaucrats. Yes; we will de- 
fend it here and everywhere. We will de- 
fend it constantly, defend it eternally. 

National unity is vitaliy important and it 
demands on the part of our people as a whole 
a careful restraint and a fuller acquiescence, 
even in the mistakes of government, than 
is essential in ordinary times. 

The Congress is your source for orderly and 
proper remedy. The Congress could legis- 
late a mandate on the subject. This we 
have considered, and simple arithmetic 
shows us that there are not sufficient votes. 
What else then can be done? It appears 
that I have offered a practical solution. 

Mr. Henderson will soon be before Con- 
gress again to obtain appropriations with 
which to carry out his program of compul- 
sion. Congress controls the purse strings 
and wiil have another opportunity at that 
time to act on this question. 

As for me, I can only say that I am willing 
to vote millions and billions for defense, 
but 15 cents for Leon is 15 cents too much. 


and the Mikado. 





The First To Suffer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of December 
2, 1942: 


THE FIRST TO SUFFER 


In every country where Hitler’s edicts run, 
every day is a day of mourning for Jews. 
Today has been set aside, by action of the 
chief rabbinate of Palestine, supported by the 
leading Jewish organizations of the United 
States, as a day of mourning, prayer, and 
fasting among the Jews throughout the free 
countries of the world. So prayers will go up 
on both sides of the Nazi line—from helpless 
v'-tims in the shadow of death and from 
those who appeal on their behalf to the good 
will of humanity and the divine justice. 

The homicidal mania of the Nazis has 
reached its peak, according to evidence in the 
hands of the State Department, in an order 
of Adolf Hitler demanding the extermina- 
tion of all Jews in all territory controlled by 
Germany. The fact that the Nazis are des- 
perate for manpower may delay this pro- 
jected massacre. What has already happened 
proves that no other consideration will delay 
it. 

Of Germany’s 200,000 Jews in 1939, all but 
40,000 have been denorted or have perished; 
of Austria’s 75,000, all but 15,000, at most; 
of the 80,000 in Bohemia and Moravia, all but 
15,000. In Poland more than 600,000 have 
died. In the Netherlands 60,000 remain out 
of 180,060; in Yugoslavia 96,000 out of 100,000 
are dead, deported, or imprisoned; in Greece 
all between the ages of 18 and 45 have been 
enslaved, and an unknown number are dead; 
in France 35,000 out of 300,000 have been 
deported; of Rumania’s 900,000, all but 270,- 
000 are imprisoned, enslaved, deported, or 
dead; Bulgaria has enslaved 8,500 out of 
50,000; Slovakia has deported 70,000 out of 
90,000; of Latvia’s 100,000, one-fourth are 
reported massacred, the others enslaved or 
starving in ghettos. 

To sum up this horrible story, it is believed 
that 2,000,000 European Jews have perished 
and that 5,000,000 are in danger of exterml- 
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nation. This is the work of Adolf Hitler and 
his new order. 

Why has this unrealizable crime been com- 
mitted? The Jew was a tiny minority in 
Germany, a small minority in every Euro- 
pean country. The key to his martyrdom 
lies in this word minority. Nazi-ism needed 
a scapegoat. It found one in the least nu- 
merous, the most widely dispersed, the 
most nearly helpless group. The attack upon 
the Jew was the first employment of the 
Nazi strategy—which is always the bully’s 
strategy—of bringing overwhelming power 
against the weakest of its chosen enemies. 

Nazi-ism, as we know, never planned to 
stop at that point. The persecution of the 
Jew was the beginning of an insane attempt 
to reduce all mankind to servitude and to 
ex**rminate all who resisted. The Jew was 
the first number on a list which has since 
included people of other faiths and of many 
races—Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Nether- 
landers, Belgians, French—and which, should 
Hitler win, would take in our own “mongrel” 
Nation. 

Nazi anti-Semitism, in short, culminates in 
the cry that there is no God but Hitler and 
that there shall be no masters on this earth 
but the Germans, If there could be a com- 
plete N-xi victory, Japan and the Japanese 
might be the last names on the list of sub- 
ject peoples, but, Axis or no Axis, they would 
be there—cold comfort to the other peoples 
first enslaved. 

The horror of the persecution of the Jews, 
viewed in this perspective, covers all free 
humanity. What the Jew has suffered is a 
prediction of the suffering that would be 
reserved for all who dare to stand against 
Hitlerism, or dare to be different from Hitler’s 
Herrenvolk. 

It is the Herrenvolk themselves who today 
are on the defensive. The day of justice 
draws perceptibly nearer. It is fitting for 
the United Nations to say that they know 
neither Jew nor Gentile, but that they mean 
to strike down the Nazi tyranny wherever it 
has blasted any human life; and that these 
Jewish lives, taken by our enemies, shall be 
accounted for at the time of reckoning. 





The New Income Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article by David Lawrence, which 
appeared in the local newspapers, is en- 
lightening to the people of the country. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the appendix of the 
RecorpD, I include therein the article by’ 
David Lawrence, to which I have re- 
ferred, and which reads as follows: 

Ciass War SEEN IN New INcoME Cutr—NEw 
$25,000 Proviso MiIcHT BRING BALKING ON 
ADDITIONAL POWERS 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Roosevelt apparently has decided 
to reopen and intensify class warfare in Amer- 
ica. He has disclosed that he is going to 
press for the enactment of a law not only 
leveling off salaries in America, but cutting 
down the incomes of all men, women, and 
children who have estates netting them more 
than $25,000 a year. 

Just what this reduction of incomes has 
to do with winning the war or just why Amer- 
ica’s most successful and talented citizens 


must be subjected to socialistic experiments 
in the midst of war, diverting energies and 
time that should be devoted to the produc- 
tion of goods and vital services needed in the 
war effort, is not explained by the President. 

But it was not a chance comment that 
came from the President in his press confer- 
ence. What he said must represent a de- 
liberate policy of carrying on his feud against 
America’s successful businessmen, because 
Mr. Roosevelt has been well aware of the 
furor which has resulted from the czarlike 
acts of his subordinates, who, in disregard of 
the plain wishes of Congress, wrote into the 
anti-inflation law a power that doesn’t exist 
by mandate of law. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization was 
supposed to prevent inflation, but in fixing 
limits it has not only reduced pre-war 
salaries, but it has actually increased thereby 
the profits of corporations while denying 
individuals the salaries to which they have 
thought themselves entitled by contract with 
their employers. 


RESTRICTS DEDUCTIONS 


Not only this, but the President’s order un- 
dertakes to nullify the revenue laws passed 
by Congress, denying the customary deduc- 
tions to any citizen who may have more than 
$25,000 left after paying the taxes that have 
been figured on his gross income “undimin- 
ished by any deductions.” 

In the new phase of the controversy the 
President concedes that congressional action 
will be necessary, but he has stated hereto- 
fore that when Congress doesn’t pass a law 
he wants he can act anyway. So it is possi- 
ble, using the same specious reasoning, for 
the Executive to proclaim any day that all 
investments are equally subject to his anti- 
inflation policy. He has just as much au- 
thority to do that as to reduce pre-war sal- 
aries and call it a step to prevent inflation. 

The President made a rather peculiar de- 
fense of his policy in his conference with the 
press. He said the reduction of the salaries 
of executives was necessary to prevent na- 
tional bankruptcy if we lose the war. No- 
body in Washington, not even the President, 
thinks we are going to lose the war, and no- 
body with any knowledge of the statistics 
would make such a statement, because if 100 
percent of all incomes above $25,000 a year 
from salaries and investments were confis- 
cated by the Government it wouldn’t pay for 
3 days of the war effort nor would it pay off 
even seven-tenths of 1 percent of the national 
debt as it stands today. 


OPENS OLD WOUNDS 


What Mr. Roosevelt chooses to overlook is 
that his administration has encouraged the 
biggest wave of extravagance and the biggest 
inflation of pay rolls in all history and that 
he bas done this by insisting that “the social 
gains of the New Deal” must be preserved. 

Since this kind of inequality and incon- 
sistency is known to all students of Govern- 
ment fiscal affairs, it should not be surpris- 
ing now if there is opened up again in midst 
of war all the wounds of class warfare which 
began in 1933 with the President’s attack on 
the successful and thrifty and which has fur- 
nished the principal ammunition for the 
demagogues ever since. 

The tragedy of the President’s blunder—for 
it is a blunder of major proportions and will 
hurt the morale of the war effort rather than 
help it—is that Congress, which is inclined 
to be revellious anyway, will now refuse to 
grant any powers On any subject that are 
not specifically defined. The President this 
very week is being refused powers by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, because 
the distrust of his administration, which is 
showing up on Capitol Hill, is increasing 
rather than diminishing. 


MIGHT EMBEOLDEN ISOLATIONISTS 


Members of Congress are saying the execu- 
tive agencies merely want more and more 
power over the citizenry and refuse to be 
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specific. This means that important powers 
really needed in the war effort will be with- 
held. 

Likewise, it will mean that, as the demand 
for socialization is intensified by the Presi- 
dent, the isolationists will be given oppor- 
tunities they never should be given. They 
will see in the administration’s misuse of its 
war powers a plan to use post-war period for 
the enrichment of special groups and classes 
whose votes have been such an important 
part of the New Deal. 

If class warfare is wanted by the President, 
plenty of citizens are ready to get into the 
fray. If what is wanted is to win the war, 
the Executive has chosen a peculiar way to 
instill enthusiasm into the hearts of the 
men whose genius is responsible for our 
marvelous production record thus far, 





Work of the Civil Service Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on No- 
vember 27, 1942: 


About 50 years ago the House of Represent- 
atives created a standing committee known 
as the Committee on the Civil Service. The 
rules of the House provide that all proposed 
legislation relating to the civil service shall be 
referred to this committee. 

At the present time the Civil Service Com- 
mittee is composed of 13 Democrats, 7 Re- 
publicans, and 1 progressive. 

I have noted that many people confuse this 
committee with the Civil Service Commissicn. 
Even employees of the Government have been 
known to be so confused. 

The Civil Service Commission is a biparti- 
san commission of three, appointed by the 
President and serving at his pleasure. The 
Commission is a part of the executive depart- 
ment of our Government and it administers 
the laws relating to the civil employees in the 
executive departments. 

The House Civil Service Committee has no 
connection with and no control over the 
Civil Service Commission. The House com- 
mittee is a part of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It is concerned only with proposals 
for legislation. 

The committee has considered legislation 
of many kinds having to do with the civil 
employees and their pay and working condi- 


tions. It has jurisdiction of legislation con- 
cerning the law under which the Civil Service 
Commission was established. 

It also has jursdiction over the classifica- 
tion act, the retirement act, and the basic 


law establishing the civil service. 

When I entered Congress in 1929, I was 
assigned to the Civil Service Committee and 
I have remained a member of the committee 
during my service in the House. 

The first measure we handled, after I be- 
came a member, was the present retirement 
law. It was enacted in 1930. It provides an 
annuity system, based upon actuarial princi- 
ples, by which employees coming under it 
are retired when they have reached 70 years 
of age. Each employee pays into the fund, 
which is a trust fund, 5 percent of his salary 

This system is similar in principle to the 
Social Security System. The act, known as 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, now covers 
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practically every civil employee cf the Gov- 
ernment. The act was originally passed in 
1920 and the legislation in 19380 was a sub- 
stitute for the original law. 

In 1923, the Civil Service Committee re- 


ported and the Congress enacted the Classifi- 
cation Act. This law divides the positions in 
the executive departments in the District of 
Columbia into several groups, such as the 
clerical and fiscal, the professional and sub- 
professional and the other groups indicating 
by their title the class of work performed. 


Each group is divided into grades. In each 
grade are several salary steps. 

For example one grade will have a salary 
arranged in steps beginning with fourteen 
hundred and forty dollars per year and end- 
ing with seventeen hundred and forty dollars 
per year. A new employee, appointed to a 
position in this grade will start at the en- 
t e step or fourteen hundred and forty dol- 


l If tt employee does good work, he 
will } iven one step promotion each 18 
tr ! that his salary will be increased 
in the sum of $60. For especially meritori- 


sus service he may receive an additional step 
ease within the 18 months pericd 

In the higher salary grades the steps are 
one and two hundred dollars. In 


those 
grades a promotion can be given each 30 


months 
Prior to the passage of this legislation Con- 
pre made lump-sum appropriations to the 


cepartments and they fixed the salaries as 
This resulted in varying sal- 
xr the same work in different depart- 


For positions in the Federal service outside 
of Washington the old system prevails to 


me extent, although most of these salaries 
e now the same as those prescribed in the 
ification Act and others are reguiated by 


cutive orders issued by the President 

» Civil Service Committee, since I have 
ilso handled legislation 
regulating the absences of employees for va- 
cation and sickness. In private employment 
such matters can well be regulated in an in- 
formal manner, but with thousands of em- 
} es working for the Government it was 








been a member, has 








necessary to have a law for this purpose. 
The priv employer will give permission 
t em] yee to attend a funeral, to go to 
dentist or to the bank or for other pur- 
I s of a similar naturt Such absences ere 
it deducted from the annual vacation. All 
uch absences in the Government service are 
‘ rged aga e annual leave allowed to 
¢ em! 
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Today more than 90 percent of the Federal 
personnel is under this merit system, freed 
from political compulsion and have the op- 
portunity of making the public service a 
career. 

The only exception to this statement is the 
many thousands of temporary employees 
being recruited now for the duration of the 
war. They are being given appointments 
good only for 6 months after the end of the 
war. 

At the present time the Committee on 
Civil Service has under consideration pro- 
posed legislation dealing with the pay of the 
more than 2,500,000 persons employed in the 
civil branch of the Government. 

Most of these employees have had no in- 
crease in their pay for more than 15 years, 
some for nearly 20 years. 

During recent years the standard of living 
in our country has risen sharply. In the 
past 3 years the cost of living has gone up 
more than 15 percent. 

Most private employees, especially those in 
industrial work, have received considerable 
increase in pay during the past few years, 

It is necessary, in my opinion, that the 
pay for the Gevernment workers—at least 
those in the lower-salary brackets—be in- 
creased. 

May I point out here, something that is 
not always understood. Federal employees 
pay every tax paid by other citizens, includ- 
ing Federal and State income taxes. Their 
record for buying war bonds will compare 
favorably with that of any other group. Five 
percent of their pay goes into the retirement 
fund. 

It is natural that they should ask for a 
pay increase. Many of them are leaving the 
Government because they can make more 
money in private employment. 

In my opinion, no more important matter 
is now pending in the Congress than this 
legislation proposing an adjustment in the 
salaries of the Federal employees. 

Practically all Federal employees are now 
working 44 hours per week and many are 
working 48. 

While some of these employees are not en- 
gaged in work incident to the war, most of 
them are. Their services are very important 
to the war effort. 

Our men in the armed services 
ent upon the civil employees for food, equip- 
ment, mail, clothing, and other supplies. It 
is essential to a successful war effort that we 
capable, efficient, and adequate civil 


are depend- 


) x 
nave a 


iorce 
In the last war employment rose to 917,000. 
Today we have more than two and a half 
llion civil employee The War Depart- 
ment alone has more than a million civil 
workers 
Many stor 
country to 


miu 


are circula y around the 
I t ‘al employees 





do not have enough work ep them bus} 





There are storie also, of inefficiency and 
loafing 

Without prejud y the employees or the 
agencies involved, I an t the conclusion 
that these stories should be investigated 

Therefore on October 7 I introduced a reso- 
lution to autl t ( Service Com- 
mittee to investigate, 7 House has passed 
t esolution and } now under way 
for a thorough and irching inquiry into all 
phases of civil employ! t in the Fed- 
eral Government 

The resolution authoriz I committee to 


ployees in each 
department; how those employees were Se- 
cured; whether their services are necessary, 
and whether their skills are being adequately 
employed 


investigate the number of en 


It is not my purpose to engage in a witch 
hunt, nor to drag persor before the com- 
mittee for sensational purpose It is our 
purpose to make every effort to improve the 
Government service, t educe the cost where 
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possible, and to eliminate duplication of 
effort where such is found to exist. 

The annual pay roll for the civil employees 
of the Federal Government now exceeds 
$5,000,000,000 annually. If we can effect a 
saving of 10 percent in this sum, we will have 
accomplished a major benefit to our people. 

This inquiry also involves the question of 
manpower, for we cannot afford the use of 
unnecessary persons in this hour of war. 
Every person able to work is needed to pro- 
duce food and equipment for the armed 
forces. We must all do more and work 
harder. I believe that all of us must work 
at least 48 hours per week if we expect to win 
the war. 

I have tried to give those who are listening 
an idea of the work of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee. Dealing as it does with the pay and 
working conditions of more than two and a 
half million employees, with an annual pay 
roll of more than $5,000,000,000, I believe you 
will agree is an important task. 

Those who keep posted on such matters 
will agree, I feel sure, that real progress has 
been made in recent years toward a better 
personnel policy in the Federal Government. 

Democrats and Republicans alike have been 
interested in this purpose and have worked 
together for efficiency and economy in the 
interest of the public. 

In connection with the inquiry now being 
undertaken, I invite the cooperation of all 
citizens having information of a helpful 
nature. It will be our purpose to do every- 
thing possible to improve the service of our 
Government to the people of the United 
States. 





Petroleum Administrator Ickes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is most refreshing in times 
lixe this to find a Government agency 
that everyone concedes to have com- 
pletely fulfilled its duties in connection 
with the war effort and the protection 
and maintenance of our great Nation. 

The best example we have of this sit- 
uation is the Office of Oil Coordinator, 
headed by the Petroleum Coordinator for 
National Defense, Harold L. Ickes, just 
designated as Petroleum Administrator, 
with expanded powers in the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of oil and 
other petroleum products. 

When Mr. Ickes was appointed by the 
President as Petroleum Coordinator on 
May 28, 1941, the members of the oil in- 
dustry throughout the Nation looked 
with much disfavor upon the appoint- 
ment and feared that they were in for 
serious difficulties in their dealings and 
associations with the Federal CGovern- 
ment. 

However, Mr. Ickes immediately upon 
his appointment called together some 
300 members of the oil industry, repre- 
senting all departments thereof, the ma- 
jor companies, the independent compa- 
nies, the small producers, and small dis- 
tributors without any discrimination. 
Committees were set up within the in- 
dustry, and they were told that the plan 
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was to cooperate together in a friendly 
and helpful relationship and partner- 
ship with the Federal Government. 

These men responded, just as all true 
loyal American citizens respond when 
they are requested by the national lead- 
ers to aid and cooperate in helping the 
Nation, and especially during these times 
when its future existence is threatened. 

As a result of this policy upon the 
part of Mr. Ickes, he is loved and re- 
spected today by every member of the 
oil industry, whether he be the head of 
a major oil company or one of the com- 
mon laborers employed in the oil fields. 
He has earned that love and respect, and 
has set an example that other heads of 
agencies could well pattern. 

The oil industry has performed some 
outstanding feats in connection with the 
war effort through this partnership, and 
had the advice of Mr. Ickes been followed, 
and the heads of other agencies cooper- 
ated with the American people as he has 
done, the synthetic rubber program 
would have been solved by this time, and 
the eastern seaboard would today have 
sufficient gasoline for automobiles, and 
fuel for heating. 

The American people don’t want to 
be driven by dictatorial directives and 
they will not stand for it. They want 
guidance and leadership on the part of 
the Government. They resent heads of 
Government agencies treating them as 
though they were criminals and alien 
enemies and start with the premise that 
they are crooked, disloyal, and unwil- 
ling to cooperate with the protection of 
the Nation and the freedom of the people. 

The difference between the policy of 
Mr. Ickes and the heads of most other 
Government agencies is that premise. 
Mr. Ickes recognized the honesty and 
loyalty of the American people and 
sought their cooperation and partner- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has recog~- 
nized the success of Mr. Ickes’ policy by 
making him Petroleum Administrator 
with expanded powers. The members of 
the oil industry have recognized his pol- 
icy by giving him their love and respect, 
and the American people are indebted to 
Mr. Ickes and his policies, whereby our 
military forces throughout the world 
have been fully supplied; oil and petro- 
leum products that have aided in the war 
effort, because some of them have been 
developed during the past 18 months 
through the cooperation of industry and 
Government. This has permitted our 
boys to shoot down many enemy planes 
and protect themselves and their own 
planes that could not have been done had 
we had no advancement in the produc- 
tion and manufacture of these products 
during this period of time. 

In recognition of Mr. Ickes’ policy and 
success I have today written him as 
follows: 

DECEMBER 3, 1942. 
Hon. Haroup L. IcKEs, 
Petroleum Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ickes: Congratulations to you 
and to President Roosevelt upon your ap- 
pointment as Petroleum Administrator and 
Director of the Petroleum Administration 
for War. 





When on May 28, 1941, the President desig- 
nated you to be Petroleum Coordinator for 
National Defense the oil industry was very 
fearful of the leadership you might display. 
You were considered one of the most radical 
New Dealers and known as the hatchet man 
for the New Deal. The oil industry ex- 
pected you to assume dictatorial power and 
attempt to become the czar of the entire 
industry. 

However, upon assuming that office you 
immediately set up the machinery for the 
formation of a partnership between the Gov- 
ernment and the oil industry, including 
therein not only the major oil companies 
but the independents and the little fellows. 

The industry soon became aware that you 
believed in the American system of free en- 
terprise and that the production and refining 
of oil and petroleum products could best 
aid the wartime effort with the least possible 
interference by the Government and by leav- 
ing the operation and control thereof in the 
hands of those who had built up the indus- 
try working under your guidance as Petro- 
leum Coordinator and in partnership with 
the Government. 

The results you have obtained in these 13 
months are astounding. Whereas you were 
viewed with suspicion and distrust by the in- 
dustry upon your appointment as Petroleum 
Coordinator, every man in the industry today 
loves and respects you and the manner in 
which you have cooperated and worked with 
them. You have not granted any special 
favors to the members of the industry or to 
any of them and they have not expected it. 
The production and development of oil and 
petroleum products, one of the most impor- 
tant adjuncts of the war effort, is beyond the 
imagination of any person 18 months ago. 

Your actions and policies in this matter 
demonstrate to the fullest extent what can 
be expected on the part of the citizens of our 
Nation when they have the cooperation, guid- 
ance, and partnership of their Federal Gov- 
ernment, without being compelled to submit 
to dictatorial directives and without being 
treated as though they were enemy aliens and 
attempting to scuttle the war program of our 
Nation. 

Had other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumed the attitude toward the 
American people that you have assumed to- 
ward the members of the oil industry, we no 
doubt today would not be compelled to ration 
gasoline, fuel oil, and remove millions of 
automobiles from the highways because of a 
rubber shortage. 

Ninety-nine percent of the people of our 
Nation are sincere, loyal, patriotic Americans 
and they want to help and cooperate with 
their Government in this war effort, just as 
you have found that all of the personnel of 
the oil industry want to help and cooperate. 
But the people of America don’t want to be 
dictated to regarding their particular en- 
deavors, especially by men entirely unfamiliar 
and inexperienced in the fields where they 
are issuing dictatorial directives. 

I am hoping that the heads of many other 
Government agencies will immediately take 
notice of the success you have attained 
through your policy of cooperation and part- 
nership with the people and that other De- 
partments may immediately assume the 
same attitude, whereupon our war effort 
will leap forward and we will be victorious 
in this war far sooner than we can hope 
to be if many heads of Government agencies 
continue upon the premise that the American 
people must be dictated to and forced to 
cooperate and contribute to the war effort. 

Perhaps the State of California should 
claim some credit for your success as Pe- 
troleum Coordinator, because of your good 
judgment in immediately choosing as your 
Deputy Coordinator, Ralph K. Davies, one of 
the outstanding and most widely experienced 
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oil men in the State of California. Other 
agencies, too, might profit by selecting more 
western men with experience, broad out- 
look, and faith in the loyalty and patriotism 
of our American people. 
Sincerely yours, 
Warp JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress 
Eighteenth District, California. 





The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and Jersey City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following newspaper 
articles and editorials: 


{From the Newark Evening News of 
December 1, 1942} 

How FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 
AIDED HaGuE By PayING Out $530,000— 
SETTLED BacK TAXES ON PROPERTY LONG 
ABANDONED By CLOSED BANK—NEVER 
SovucHT CuT 
For several days the Newark News has 

been publishing stories showing how Jersey 

City’s municipal finances were aided by the 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Re- 

capitulation emphasizes a number of the 

highlights of the transactions. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
is what its name implies. It insures your 
bank deposits up to $5,000. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation tries to get 
he money it gives to insured banks or to 
depositors by salvaging the 


pack 


assets of the 


banks. The capital funds of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation are made up 
of assessments levied on member banks 
throughout the country. 
TWO THAT WERE AIDED 
Two banks in Jersey City which the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation aided 


were the New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co. and the Trust Co. of New Jersey. The 
New Jersey Title closed because of insol-~ 
vency. The Trust Co. of New Jersey re- 
mained open after a mers The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation stepped in to 
help both institutions. One effect of that 
help was to put $531,416 into Jersey City’s 
treasury—on next to the last day of the fiscal 
year 1939. 

The money represented taxes unpai 








banks for years past. The money w 

to the city in most instances without 
attempt by the Federal Deposit Insura 
Corporation to compromise the debt, or with- 
out any question being raised as to whether 


the assessed valuation of the properties was 
reasonable. 

Here’s how it was done: 

Jersey City financia! institutions in Janu- 
ary 1939 had excessive real estate holdings. 
Seeing trouble ahead, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation launched a rehabilitation 
program. Befure it could be completed 
the New Jersey Title closed its doors—Febru- 
ary 14, 19389. Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration immediately began paving off in fuli 
all deposits up to $5,000, a total ol ] ) 

MERGER EFFECTED 

A week later, February 21, Fed 1 Deposit 

Insurance Corporation and State Banking 
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) properties by paying back taxes 
paid a total of $360,542. 
} rties were so far depreciated 
I Co. of New Jersey had stopped 
them for years and had lost 

city On most properties all 

nt interest and 2-per- 
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[From the Newark Evening News of 
November 2%, 1942] 
ANOTHER JERSEY CiTy MESS 

On page 1 today the News prints the second 
of a series of articles about the favoritism of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
toward the tax-impoverished municipality of 
Jersey City. The first of these articles was 
published yesterday. It showed that thou- 
sands of dollars of Federal money have been 
paid by this Government agency to Jersey 
City—on property which nobody wants or 
would pay a penny for, either by way of tax 
payments or mortgage liquidation. 

What is the reason for this strange gener- 
osity? If this Federal agency is in the clear, 
if it is free of political conniving, if it is free 
of plain dumbness, then it should be willing 
to have the facts established by investigation. 
The properties on which these Government 
trust funds were expended are shabby and 
shoddy, as a page of photos published by the 
News shows. Boss Hague has his alliance— 
or did have his alliance—with the Roosevelt 
administration. It is hard to believe that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation’s 
favoritism traces to that fact. But an in- 
quiry that would responsibly establish the 
facts is in order. If there is no favoritism, 
the mayor of Jersey City and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation should be the 
first to join in a demand for such an in- 
vestigation by the Congress or any other 
effective Federal agency 


{From the Newark Evening News of 
December 1, 1942] 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
AND JERSEY CITY 
On page 1 the News 


publis} a 











recapitulation of the transactions whereby 
the Federal Deposit Insura1 Corporation 
came to the assistance of two Jersey City 


k how in turn Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation funds were used to redeem 
real estate taken over by Jersey City from 
the banks for unpaid taxes; how this ‘fortui- 
tous redemption occurred the <¢ 
Jersey City closed its municipal books for the 
fiscal year 1939 

The ABC of the situ I 10ws this: Of 
the two banks involved, one closed. Federai 
Deposit Insurance Corporation advanced 
$17,000,000 to pay off depositors. The sec- 
ond remained open and Federal Deposit In- 





before 





surance Corporation took over certain of its 
isset 

In e course of these transactions Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation paid 
$360,000 in 1939 to redeem 79 properties de- 
faulted to Jersey C 


City for nonpayment of 





taxes. Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion continued to pay 1940, 1941, and 1942 
taxes, in many instances without asking re- 


duction A similar policy was followed on 
properties redeemed by the N. J. Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co., in liquidation, with Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporations funds 


nd Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


approval. The two redemption transactions 
gave Jersey City $538,000 the day before the 
1939 fiscal year ended c 

That was 3 years ago. Most of the prop- 
erties are still unoccupied and the Federal 





Deposit Insurance Corporation is still paying 


the taxes to Jersey City The Federal De- 
p Insurance Corp done little 
t btain lo tax assessme¢ on the prop- 
erties, though they have been nonproductive 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
d t stabilize the Nation’s banking 
structure, to reestabli fai the banking 
\ , to safeguard the money and the peace 
I The Jersey 

City transactions, therefore, raise these ques- 
] surance Cor- 


— 
_ 
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poration use sound business judgment in 
redeeming, or authorizing the redemption, of 
run-down Jersey City real estate? Has it con- 
tinued to use sound discretion in keeping up 
tax payments on these unwanted properties? 
Was Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
inspired by a deep sense of trusteeship in thus 
using the funds in its insurance reserve? Or 
was its beneficence traceable to a desire to do 
a favor, with public and quasi public funds, 
for a political boss, Mr. Hague? 

Or was the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration misled because its Jersey City coun- 
sel, John Milton, occupied a dual position? 
On the one hand he was telling Hague how 
to take care of his interests, and, on the other, 
he was advising or acting for the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Obviously, 
this was a most anomalous and equivocal 
arrangement. 

These questions lead inevitably to the final 
query: What would happen to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation if its open- 
handed practice in these Jersey City cases 
were adopted as its universal policy? 


TELLS WHY FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CoR- 
PORATION Patp $530,000-—-CHAIRMAN Says Hi 
MabE Best DEAL POSSIBLE 
WASHINGTON.—Leo -T. Crowley, Chairman 

of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 

today defended his agency's handling of Jer- 
sey City taxes and property. He said Federal 

Deposit Insurance Corporation had worked 

out “the best deal in the interest of our own 

fund.” 

Crowley spoke of trips he had made there 
in ironing out bank affairs that involved clos- 
ings, questionable property assets, and the tax 
Situation, 

WORSE IN NEW JERSEY 


“We found things in New Jersey much 
worse than in most other States,” he said sev- 
eral times. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Chairman emphasized that the 
type of asset encountered when the agency 
took over bank properties made some kind of 
unusual procedure justified. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation record in Jersey 
City, he declared, was one of “prudent judg- 
ment.” 

Crowley refused to be led into discussion 
of specific matters or to let anyone in his 
agency prepare answers to why this or that 
had been done. To all references to partic- 
ulars, he insisted the answer was that the 
interests of bank depositors and the fund 
were being preserved through long range ad- 
justments with the municipal authorities. 

Crowley said, “As far as I am concerned, I 
have no interest in local politics or local polit- 
ical quarrels in New Jersey. We went into 
New Jersey as we did in every other State in 
the Union, to clean up the banking situation 
We found things in New Jersey much worse 
in most other States. 





than 
ACCUMULATED TAXES 

“We told the depositors of New Jersey we 
vould see they did not suffer any loss. Th« 
result was that we consolidated many institu- 
tions and made them solid financial institu- 
tions. In the assets we acquired were large 
parcels of old real estate that had large ac- 
cumulated taxes and arrears. Many were 
carried on the books of the banks still at 
substantial value 

“Our first job, after we got our assets to- 
gether, was to find out what we had and to 
determine whether it was advisable for us to 
pay up delinquent taxes and cease the pen- 
alties, or tc abandon the properties 

To abandon the properties was a serious 
matter for any Government official to under- 
take. To give them up and let the penalties 
accrue on us—which would legally mean we 
had abandoned the properties—would have 
brou had been any 
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{mprovement in real estate values in the 
community. 


MOST AGGRAVATED PROBLEM 


“This was not the only locality in which 
we had a serious tax situation, but this was 
one of our most aggravated problems. 

“In 1939 we made an arrangement with 
Jersey City to treat the real estate problem 
there as a whole and after getting an adjust- 
ment in total taxes, we paid them approxi- 
mately $530,000. In 1940 we got a further ad- 
justment in valuations of $397,300. Some 74 
parcels were involved. We have abandoned 
61 properties in Jersey City up to the present 
time. 

“As far as I am concerned, as chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, I 
think this has been the only logical way I 
could handle our investment in Jersey City 
or in Hudson County. 


BEST DEAL 


“We are perfectly satisfied that, taking into 
consideration the type of assets we had, we 
made the best deal in the interest of our own 
fund. I am perfectly willing to sit on my 
record as to what we worked out in Jersey 
City, for that record will prove it was prudent 
judgment. When we made this arrangement, 
we did it after serious consideration and be- 
lieve it was to the best interest of our fund. 

‘If there is one State in which we have 
really and truly done a job for the depositors, 
it is in New Jersey. Our motives and policies 
have never been in question.” 





What Has Britain Done? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, in 
past days we heard some few people, who 
were not acquainted with the facts, dis- 
parage the magnificent part the British 
people are performing in the United 
Nations’ war effort. My attention has 
recently been called to a bulletin dated 
August 15, 1942, published by the British 
Ministry of Information. This bulletin 
gives the facts and figures of Britain’s 
effort from September 1939 to August 
1942. The picture is, of course, even 
more impressive now. 

The factual statement contained in 
this pamphlet is an inspiration to all 
of us. 

The bulletin is as follows: 

1. IN THIS WAR WHAT HAVE THE ®SRITISH DONE 
TO BE PROUD OF? 

Great Britain was the first country in all 
the world to go to war with Hitler’s Germany 
from a sense of duty, without first being 
attacked herself. 

In 1940, Britain, at the head of the British 
Commonwealth, stood all but alone against 
the greater might of Germany. America was 
not our ally then. Russia was not our ally. 
Invasion threatened Even our friends 
thought we were finished. But the British 
were steadfast. They were invincible because 
they willed it so. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that in 1940 Britain saved the world 
from German domination 


2. WHAT HAS THE BRITISH ARMY CONE? 


The British Army has overcome formidable 
initial difficulties—the British tradition of a 





relatively small army; the collapse of the 
great French Army, regarded as our senior 
partner; the corresponding necessity for total 
mobilization at the double-quick; the crip- 
pling loss of material and equipment at 
Dunkerque. 

British troops have fought bravely and 
resolutely not only against formidable 
enemies but also against great adversity of 
circumstance. The British Army has not 
fought a single major campaign so far in 
which it has not been outnumbered by the 
enemy. 

The British Army has not only fought the 
enemy on the battlefields of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia, but has also performed the key task 
of containing the enemy in strength in Ice- 
land, the British Isles, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, Madagascar, Palestine, Iraq, Syria, 
Persia, India. 

British resistance in Greece in spring, 1941, 
seriously upset the German timetable and 
gained time which was very likely literally 
vital to our Russian allies. 

The successful campaign in Persia secured 
the vital supply lines by way of the Persian 
Gulf to Russia and defeated Axis intrigues 
in that quarter. 

In the East African campaign British troops 
in a few months conquered Abyssinia—a pow- 
erfully defended country more than half as 
large again as Germany. The first country 
to go under to Axis aggression was the first 
to be freed. 

In the East Affican campaign General Cun- 
ningham’s column, advancing from the south 
to Addis Ababa, covered 1,150 miles in 50 
days—a staggering achievement. 

Over half a million troops were put out ot 
action by the British and Imperial Army in 
the African campaigns. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand men—the 
whole of a1 enemy army—were put out of ac- 
tion in the first Libyan campaign. Less than 
2,000 casualties were suffered by the British 
and Imperial Army. 

A further 61,000 casualties were inflicted 
upon the Italians and Germans in the second 
Libyan campaign up to the end of January 
1942. In two months up to the middle of 
August 1942, 10,000 Axis prisoners were taken 
in the fighting in Egypt. 

Three hundred thousand cf the Italian 
Army were mopped up and scattered in East 
Africa. 

These successes in Africa were achieved 
11,000 miles by sea from our main base in 
the British Isles. 

More than 70 percent of all the casualties 
suffered by the armies of the British Empire 
in all the campaigns of 1940 and 1941 were 
suffered by United Kingdom troops. 

In the Empire Army fighting the present 
battle of Egypt, United Kingdom troops pre- 
dominate, with most of the tanks, guns, and 
ammunition in use coming from Britain. 
From Britain come 70 percent of the Royal 
Air Force flying personnel and planes oper- 
ating in the Middle East, and well over 50 
percent of the land troops on the Egyptian 
front. 

3. WHAT HAS THE ROYAL NAVY DONE 

The Royal Navy, like the British Army, has 
had to overcome great adversity of circum- 
stance. The collapse of France and the entry 
of Italy and Japan into the war threw per- 
haps the greatest burden of all upon the 
Navy; Germany now holds the continental 
coast along some 2,000 miles, stretching from 
the north of Norway to the Pyrenees, provid- 
ing her with bases for her aircraft, subma- 
rines, and surface craft; this advantage is 
strengthened by our own disadvantage in be- 
ing denied the use of the Irish bases which 
were open to us in the Great War 

Nevertheless, well over 100,000 British and 
Allied vessels have been convoyed and losses 
in these convoys up to March 1942, had been 
kept down to less than one-half of 1 percent. 
Convoying is for the Royal Navy an endless, 
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very heavy routine; it is mostly unspectac- 
ular; it is also absolutely vital. But for this 
essential daily work of convoy our war effort 
could hardly carry on at all. 

Troops are being convoyed enormous dis< 
tances to battle fronts all over the world. To 
send reinforcements to the Middle East round 
the Cape is a voyage of 11,000 miles, and the 
route to India is about the same. 

Six hundred British naval vessels are at sea 
at any given moment, and some of them stay 
at sea for periods undreamed of in pre-war 
days. H. M. S. Cumberland was at sea for 
206 days out of a total of 213 from Novermber 
1940. The cruiser Shropshire had steamed 
167,700 miles by the end of December 1941, 
while the destroyer Forester had steamed 
172,000 miles and had been at sea for 601 
days. One destroyer flotilla of eight ships 
passed the million mark in June 1941. 

Two million five hundred thousand tons 
of Axis shipping were captured, sunk, or 
seriously damaged during 1941 

Six million one hundred seventy-eight 
thousand six hundred and eighty-one tons of 
German and ItaJian merchant shipping have 
been sunk, damaged, or captured by the 
Royal Navy together with the Royal Air 
Force up to June 30, 1942. Three Axis 
battleships, 15 cruisers, 62 destroyers, many 
submarines, and still more naval auxiliaries 
were also sunk. 

Three hundred and twenty-six enemy ships, 
64 of them warships of various kinds, were 
sunk or damaged by our submarines up to 
February 1942. 

In the Mediterranean the Royal Navy has 
won all major actions, including those at 
Taranto and Cape Matapan. 

It is calculated that the Italian Fleet has 
lost 1 battleship, 11 cruisers, 43 destroyers, 
and a large number of submarines 

By May 1942, apart from the operations in 
the Far East, 86 percent of the German and 
Italian surface warships so far destroyed, 
sunk, or captured, 89 percent of all enemy 
merchant ships put out of action, and 94 
percent of the enemy submarines destroyed 
by all the Allies have been sunk by United 
Kingdom forces. 

4. WHAT HAS THE ROYAL AIR FORCE DONE? 

The Royal Air Force has fought on pretty 
nearly every front in this war 

Aircraft of coastal command have flown 
well over 50,000,000 miles 

Seven thousand convoys 
escort by coastal command during the first 
2 years of the war, a task which entailed 
27,000 operational sorties 


were given air 











One fighter-command station, with its 
ellite airdromes, has 900 « 4 
aircraft destroyed since the start of wal 

After bearing the Luftwaffe in the Battle 
of Britain, fighter command moved into the 
offensive when the Germ med agains 
the Russians. British fighters swept over the 
Low Countries and France d de ed the 
Germans over their T rdrom Mort 
than half Germany’s availal fighters have 
been compelied by this means to keep in the 
west instead of on the £ n fr 

One group alone of Fighter Command fi 
2,000,000 miles during March-April 1942—t 
greater part over the English Cl el or ene- 
my-occupied France. 

Today Bomber Comrnand is revert 
incidence of the air war. The Germans 
beginning to learn what concentrated a 


attack can mean to great indus 


Over 300 percent more tons of bombs were 
dropped on enemy targets during 1941 than 
during 1940—220 percent more on Germany 
and 250 percent more over occupied terri- 
tories 

One hundred and fifty percent more bombs 
were dropped on enemy tergets during Janu- 
ary—March 1942, than in January-March 1941 

Our heaviest bomb t which wei 
about 2 tons, is approxi é 
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January-March 1940, 
equal to the maximum bomb load in 1939. 
Over 150 of the 
Dusseldorf in 50 
July 31-August 1 


four raids on the 
llth April 
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the first two r: 
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ed during 
is approximately 


eaviest bomb u 
and 


se bombs were dropped on 
minutes on the night of 
1942 

cf bombs were dropped in 
tuhr during the week 5th- 


Over 1,000 tons 
1942 

175,000 fire-bombs were dropped on 
35 minutes on the night of July 


Over 


1942 


In a 83-hour raid on Lubeck on March 


28-29, 1942, R. A. F. bombers dropped one and 
1 half times the weight of bombs dropped on 


November during an all-night 
Germans—1i. e., 340 tons against 
hundred tons were dropped during 
1ids on Rostock on April 23-24. 

1,000 bombers attacked Cologne on 


ventry in 
sid by th 


re I 


Ove! 


the night of May 30-31, the Ruhr and Essen 


June 1-2, and Bremen on June 25-26, 
42 
In 31 days between July 12 and August 
1, 1942, attacks were made on 26 days, and 
ily 3 periods of 24 hours when 
ir bombers did not operate. 
rhirteen raids were made on Ger- 
y during this period and only one was 
ide by fewer than 100 aircraft. 


night 


Over 600 aircraft were out on one night. 

Two hundred to three hundred aircraft took 
n 10 of the night raids 

Osnabriick was attacked on August 9-10 

y fewer than 200 bombers, but 450 tons 


ypped, including 40-50 4,000- 
und bombs and 70-80 1-ton bombs 


even hundred tons of bombs were dropped 
0 minutes in a raid on Hamburg 
During June and July 1942, Bomber Com- 


d dropped more than 13,000 tons of bombs 
and German-occupied territory. 
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This total compares with 8,500 tons dropped 
( June and July 1941, and 3,500 tons 
c June i July 1940.) 

thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
> attacks of varying strength were 
I by R. A. F. upon 1,357 land tar- 
Germany, German-occupied Europe 

e Middle East up to July 31, 1942. 

Over 10,150 German and Italian planes 
\ e brought down by the Royal Air Fortce 

nd by Domini and Allied squadrons op- 
é wit r by British antiaircraft 

twee Sept ber 1939 and the end 
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File Air Arn 
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Up to December 31, 1941, their guns had 
destroyed 94 enemy aircraft and had fought 
70 successful actions with U-boats. 

In October 1941 United Kingdom shipping 
carried overseas 23,000 Army vehicles, some 
1,300 aircraft, and over 400,000 tons of mili- 
tary and air stores, also some hundreds of 
locomotives. 

Over 3,000,000 tons of military stores, in- 
cluding 1,000,000 tons of food, had been 
landed in Egyptian ports aione up to April 
1942 

It is by the ships of the merchant navy 
that the half-a-million items in the range 
of the Army’s fighting and technical stores 
and the three-quarter million items in the 
Royal Air Force’s stores are moved. 

Approximately 100,000 tons of shipping a 
year are required to transport a division of 
20,000 men 1,000 miles overseas, with arms, 
equipment, and stores, and to keep it sup- 
plied and reinforced 

During 1941, 300 ships were continuously 
employed on the 11,000-mile voyage around 
the Cape to support British armies in the 
Middle East. 

It is to the ships and men of the merchant 
navy (as well as the Royal Navy) that thou- 
sands of men of the forces owe their lives 
and freedom in the evacuations from Nor- 
way, Dunkerque, Greece, and Crete. 


6. WHAT HAS BRITAIN DONE TO HELP RUSSIA? 


Britain has sent Russia all the tanks and 
planes she promised. 

Britain has been sending tanks to Russia 
at the rate of 50 a week. By the beginning 
of July 1942 Britain had sent Russia over 
2,000 tanks 

For every 100 planes which Britain prom- 
ised Russia she had sent 111 by the end of 
May 1942. 

It is reported that in May 1942 the average 
load handled per dock worker at Murmansk 
was more than treble what it was in January 
1942 (9.3 tons per working day as against 
3 tons). In June the load was even greater. 

Britain has despatched a substantial num- 
ber of her best locomotives to help the Rus- 
sian Army and has done fine engineering 
work in opening up transport through Persia. 
Thus one report in mid-April 1942 stated that 
work had been done in speeding the 
despatch of planes through the Persian Guif 
so that during the previous 4 months the 
total tonnage handled had increased by 600 
percent 

As early as November 10, 1941, the thou- 
sandth goods wagon, built by the Southern 
Railway Co. to carry supplies to Russia 
h Persia was sent on its way. Working 
night, men and women finished the 


10 weeks, with the cooperation of 


great 





other railway companies who helped with 
materials In peacetime the same output 
would be scheduled for 12 months’ work 
The quantity of raw materials of all kinds 
sent from the British Empire to Russia dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1942 was greater 
than the delivery in the previous quarter. 
During the first year of Ri a’s fight nearly 
£2,000,000 was raised in Britain for the Red 
Cross “aid to Russia” f 
In 4 days alone the quartermaster general 
department of th British Army baled, 
packed, and despatche t Russia enough 
itcoat cloth to stret from the White 
Sea to the Black Sea 
In order to get tl tuff to Russia by the 
northern route British ¢ ys often have to 
be thei: y tl weather and 
} V é ery Tac 
rl Br h Gover gviven the 
S Gove! c 1ounting to 
f ) ( 
By an agreement of June 27, 1942, the 
I S Government t insure the 
vie Government 1 tar supplies and 
ry t ‘ plies t the 
: I f arm : f di 
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Great Britain or the British Empire to be 
made available free of payment. 

It is officially estimated that the British 
air offensive against western Germany and 
occupied territories keeps between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 Germans permanently pegged 
down there. In addition, half the whole 
fighter strength of the Luftwaffe is kept 
away from the Russian front to meet the 
R. A. F.’s attacks in the west. 


7. AMERICA HAS BEEN LEASE-LENDING VALUABLE 
AID TO BRITAIN, BUT WHAT HAS BRITAIN DONE 
TO HELP AMERICA? 

Not half as much as we should like to 
repay America’s splendid generosity. But 
quite a good deal. Such as: 

The powerful British Navy 
protect America as well. 

In September 1940 Great Britain gave the 
United States the right to establish defense 
outposts and naval bases on British island 
possessions in the western Atlantic—this in 
return for the most timely gift of 50 over-age 
American destroyers. 

In September 1941 the production of three 
Canadian shell-making factories, working ex- 
clusively for Britain, was diverted to the 
United States. 

Britain supplied equipment for the largest 
gun factory in the United States free of 
charge. 

Britain has sent America machine tools, 
antiaircraft guns, ammunition, Rolls-Royce 
engines, barrage balloons, 

Britain has supplied America with her new- 
est inventions, such as radiolocators and as- 
trographs, 

Britain has supplied America with much 
valuable military and technical information 
on such matters as German tanks, antisub- 
marine equipment, magnetic mines, special 
explosives, aviation medicine. 

British fighter planes and escort vessels 
have been helping the Americans in their 
fight against the U-boats in the Caribbean. 

Britain supplied the basic design for the 
American Liberty ship. 

Britain gave an impetus to American ship- 
building, notably through the Henry Kaiser 
Associates. Kaiser had not previously been a 
shipbuilder, but now the Kaiser Associates 
will build over half the merchant ships sched- 
uled under the emergency program. 

British cash contracts in America earlier 
in the war were a deciding factor in the crea- 
tion of new American plant capacity and 
experience in war industry. Since Septem- 
ber 1939 the British Government has placed 
nearly three and a quarter billion dollars in 
cash contracts with American industry. 

In addition, Britain has spent some $200,- 
000,000 directly in capital assistance to Amer- 
ican corporations making planes, tanks, guns 
etc. 

In the days before Pearl Harbor and lease- 
lend the British Government poured about 
one and a half billion dollars into the Amer- 
ican aircraft industry 

Despite the very generous lease-lend agree- 
ment, Britain has still paid for the greater 
part of what she has received from the United 
States 


greatly helps to 


’ 


8. IS BRITAIN GOING ALL-OUT IN WAR 
PRODUCTION? 
Pretty much This much: 





British industry kept up war 
throughout the blitz. For 
occasion a factory was 


production 
instance, on one 
Ct working at 90 percent 
of capacity while } of it was still on fire. 

Up to spring, 1942, the volume of war 
production in Great Britain was greater than 
that in the United States. Allowing for the 
difference in population, Britain in the first 
quarter of 1942 produced nearly two and one- 





quarter times the volume of army muni- 
tions produced by the United States, and 
about twice the weight of combat aircraft. 

There is good reason t believe that in 
July 1942, in proj population, Brit- 
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ish factories were turning out more muni- 
tions than any other country in the world. 

At Ministry of Supply factories along the 
whole range of the engineering and allied 
trades, between January 1941 and June 1942, 
each worker on an average increased his out- 
put by a third as much again. 

In May 1942 the current British rate of 
production of machine tools was six times 
normal, 

Aircraft production in June 1942 was nearly 
three times as great as on the eve of the 
war—and much better and bigger planes. 

British pursuit planes are the fastest and 
most efficient in the world. 

Taking aircraft by structural weight, the 
output in June 1942 was nearly two and 
one-half times as great as in January 1941. 

Our heaviest bombs now are eight times 
as heavy as those commonly used in 1940. 

In March 1942 Britain was producing five 
times as many tanks as in July and August 
1940. 

In June 1942 the production of tanks, 
jeeps, and other mechanical vehicles was 
at the rate of 257,000 a year. 

Taking armored fighting vehicles as a 
whole, production in July 1942 was nearly 
four times as great as in January 1941. 

In the last quarter of 1941 four times as 
much naval tonnage was completed as in 
the last quarter before the war, and twice as 
much merchant tonnage 

The time of turnround of ships has been 
reduced by nearly 244 days on average; this 
equals nearly 1,500,000 extra tons of mer- 
chant shipping. 

By August 1942 Royal Ordnance factories 
were producing four and one-half times the 
number of guns they were in August 1941. 

By July 1942 British guns—2-pounders and 
upward (excluding aircraft cannon)—were 
being produced at the rate of 60,000 a year. 

In July 1942 the British Army had more 
6-pounder antitank guns than they had 
2-pounder antitank guns a year before. 

At the start of 1942 small arms and filled 
rounds of ammunition were being produced 
in double quantities as compared with the 
already very considerable production of 6 
months before. 

In June 1942 we were producing ammuni- 
tion for big guns at the rate of 25,000,000 
rounds a year, and ammunition for small 
arms at the rate of 2,000,000,000 rounds a 
year. 

Taking warlike stores as a whole, produc- 
tion nearly trebled between January 1941 
and June 1942. 

In August 1942, one Royal Ordnance fac- 
tory alone had a monthly output of guns 
equal to three-quarters of the total monthly 
output for all Britain in the Great War at 
the period of peak production. 


9. ARE THE BRITISH MOBILIZING THEIR MANPOWER 
ALL THEY COULD? 

These are the figures: 

Twenty-two million British men and 
women are doing full-time work in the 
services or vital war industry; that is exclud- 
ing all voluntary and part-time workers. 
(The total adult population of Britain is 
33,000,000.) 

Thus, two out of every three Britishers, 
men and women, between the ages of 14 
and 65, are doing full-time war work. Many 
do more jobs than one. (Industrial workers 
in Home Guard, etc.) Many others, such 
as housewives, who can’t do full-time, do 
part-time war work as far as they can. 

In addition to the 22,000,000 full-timers 
there are at least 2,000,000 voluntary workers, 
apart from over one and three-quarter mil- 
lion Home Guards, over 5,000,000 part-time 
civil defense workers and fire watchers, and 
a quarter of a million women working part- 
time in industry 

Between January and May 1942 the Minis- 
try of Labor and National Service placed 





757845 women in all forms of industry, in- 
cluding 387,000 in the munitions industry. 

And Britain is the only country in the 
world which conscripts women for its uni- 
formed services. 

More than three in every four British boys 
(7742 percent), and nearly three in every 
four British girls (67% percent), between 
the ages of 14 and 17 are doing wartime work. 

In the engineering trades alone over 1,000,- 
000 people were working for the Ministry of 
Supply in April 1942. 

By February 1942 the labor force employed 
in shipbuilding had been doubled since the 
start of war. 

In the Royal Ordnance factories 60 per- 
cent of the employees are women, 3244 per- 
cent semiskilled or unskilled men, and only 
714 percent skilled men. 

Some British factories making big guns 
are staffed to over 70 percent by women. A 
great proportion of these women had never 
been in a factory 2 years ago; now they are 
working 56 hours a week at the machines; 
women are doing skilled men’s jobs and 
doing them well. 

When the British work they do work. Im- 
prisonment of workers for absenteeism un- 
der essential works orders is at the rate of 1 
in every 50,000. 

10. GRANTED THAT BRITISH INDUSTRY IS FORGING 

AHEAD, HOW ABOUT BRITISH AGRICULTURE? 


British farmers are doing a vital war job 
in cutting down the import of food and 
relieving the strain on shipping to the utmost 
by bringing back land to cultivation and 
improving the fertility and output of the 
land by the best possible methods of drain- 
ing and mechanized farming. 

The completion of the 1942 program of 
the plowing-up campaign will have brought 
about 6,000,000 more acres under the plow 
than before the war. This means 3 acres 
under the plow for every 2 before. That is 
about the maximum possible achievement. 

From being 40 percent self-sufficient in 
food before the war, Britain has now made 
herself 60 percent self-sufficient. This is an 
achievement unsurpassed in agriculture. 

The British output of wheat, barley, and 
oats has jumped up 50 percent since the 
start of war. 

The potato acreage has been increased by 
70 percent. 

British vegetable production was raised 
from 2,500,000 tons in 1938 to nearly 4,000,000 
tons in 1941. 

Allotments now stand at practically double 
the pre-war figure; there are over 1,750,000. 

Between two and three million private 
garden owners contribute to the war effort, 
producing £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 worth of 
vegetables, thus releasing land for crops 
which private individuals cannot grow. 

In the first 6 months of 1942 British milk 
production was 10,000,000 gallons above the 
pre-war average for the first 6 months of the 
year; this despite the great increase in 
plowland. 

By the end of 1941 two to three million 
acres had been, or were being, improved 
under the drainage program 

In the first 9 months of the wartime drain- 
age program the British had already achieved 
more than the Italians in their much- 
vaunted drainage of the Pontine marshes, 
which took considerably over 9 years. 

Britain is today the most highly mecha- 
nized farming country in Europe she is es- 
timated unofficially to have 120,000 tractors, 
as against 50,000 at the start of war. Britain 
now has more tractors than the Germans, 
who had 70,000 at the start of war. 

11. IS BRITAIN’S ECONOMY ON A PROPER WARTIME 
FOOTING? 

Before the war the British Government 
consumed less than a quarter of the na- 
tion’s resources. Now it consumes over half. 
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In human terms private living standards 
have been slashed. 

In 1941, it is estimated, about 40 percent of 
the British national income went in taxes, 
including compulsory contributions for so- 
cial insurance, war risks, or damage, etc. 

In 1942-43, it is estimated, the British in- 
land revenue bill will net in taxes nearly 
treble what it did in 1938-39—£1,522,000,000 
as against £520,000,.000. And that relates 
Only to the budget of the central Govern- 
ment. (Inland revenue includes income tax 
surtax, estate duties, stamps, excess profits 
tax, etc.) 

In Britain a single person earning £500 per 
annum now pays over £150 of it away in in- 
come tax; if he earns £1,000 he pays over 
£380 in taxes. On unearned income the tax 
is even higher. A married couple with two 
children and an unearned income of £100,000 
have £5,830 left after taxation—94 percent of 
their income gone in taxes. 

Besides this very heavy income tax and 
surtax, indirect taxation is also most strin- 
gent. Twenty cigarettes now cost 2 shillings 
in Britain; nearly three-quarters of the price 
(1 shilling 5 pence) goes to the Exchequer 
in duty. 

The duty on beer, at the present reduced 
average strength, accounts for more than 
half the price (644 pence out of 11 pence a 
pint). 

Even on tea, the staple drink of British 
working families, you pay more than 6 pence 
in duty on a pound costing 2 shillings 6 
pence. 

On a wide range of luxury goods you pay 
a purchase tax amounting to two-thirds of 
the wholesale value. And on a very wide 
range of other goods for civilian consumption 
you pay a purchase tax of one-third or one~ 


sixth. 
The ordinary man who cannot show really 
urgent necessity for using his car is allowed 


no petrol at all. Rail travel is considerably 
more expensive and more restricted than in 
normal times. 

To a great extent the nonfood retail trades 
in Britain have already lost half their whole 
labor force 

The supply of clothes available for British 


civilians is about half what it was before the 
war. 

Linen sheets are no longer made in Britain 
The manufacture of quilts, bedspreads, and 
tablecloths is forbidden. 

The quantity of paper available in Britain 


is about one-fifth the pre-war supply. News- 
papers are cut accordingly. 

The production of essential articles of 
civilian consumption (other than food) gen- 
erally does not exceed 20 to 25 percent of the 
pre-war volume. 

Over and above all taxes a 





the British are voluntarily savir r giving 
nearly every penny they can In the first 
quarter of i942 British mall savings 
amounted to more than eight time what 
they were in the first quarter of 1939—£209,- 


000,000 against £25,000,000 The Nati 
Exchequer has received nearly £20 
free gifts and nearly £50,000,000 in loans free 
of interest. 

12. ARE THE BRITISH GOING ALL OUT TO WIN? 


The facts and figures speak f 





The British have made r k | 
and there have been muddle The British 
themselves are the first to admit 


the first to insist on their remedy 
No shirkers in Britain? Of course, th 
yme shirkers. There alw sare. The 





are exceptions to the general run of pat: . 
hard-working, war-working men a Ww 

but they are exceptions. People I 
don’t tell each other much about their un- 
fiinching will to win Ib i 

granted. They just get on with the 






The enemy does 1 lea 
peace. Forty-five thousand 

























































































































































































































































































and twenty-seven men, women, and children 
have been killed in enemy air raids by the 
end of Ju 1942; §& {5 men, women and 
children had been seriously injured. Even 
in the lull during the first 6 months of 1942 
bombs were, on an average, being dropped by 
the ene somewhere n the British Isles 
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Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman on 
Retiring From Governorship of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
Y THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 








inimous consent to have printed in 
\ ppendix text of a very construc- 
1d ne aa Ss ae liv ] Ture - 
D n 1, by the Honorable Her- 
rt 3. Lehman, in his final report to the 
people of the State of New York as he 
retire from the Governorship and as- 
un fic of Director of eign 
Re f and Rehabilitation, by appoint- 
( I ient Rooseve Governo!l 
chieved a remarkabl 4 - 

( public servic In | 
1 carries new and even 
bilitic which I am con- 
Ufill with § t dis- 
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and Rehabilitation, to which I have been 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

I will have served the people of the State 
for 4 years as Lieutenant Governor and for 
practically 10 years as Governor, which, I 
believe, is the longest service of any Gov- 
ernor, save Governor Clinton. 

The 10 years of my administration as Gov- 
ernor have been very busy and crowded with 
many problems and responsibilities previ- 
ously almost unknown. They have nonethe- 
s been very happy years, and I shall always 
k back with deep satisfaction on the asso- 
ciations and friendships which I have been 
fortunate enough to make I have greatly 
enjoyed my work. I am deeply grateful to 
the people of the State their unfailing 
support and encc 
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THANKS ADMINISTRATIVE AIDES 

If my administration of the affairs of the 
State has been successful, it is due in large 
part to the magnificent assistance which I 
have received from my fellow public servants 
in the State government They have given 
ne loyal and warm support; they have been 
indefatigable in their work and devoted in 











their service 

I do not believe that the people of the 
State fully understand or appreciate the serv- 
ice is given to them by the men and 
W in the State government who are de- 
voting their lives, at small compensation and 


lrequently 


service of their fellow cit 


acrifice, to the 
To them I 
want to express my hearty thanks. 





I cannot leave without expressing very sin- 
cere thani 





; also to our friends and neighbors 
of Albany for their unfailing hospitality and 
the warmth of their friendship. Mrs. Lehman 
and I have looked on Alba ; our home for 
the past 14 years. We leave the executive 
mansion with heavy hearts and with deep 
gratitude 

As I go, I believe that I have not left un- 
































di any im ant problems. With full 
ce nce I tur: ver the administration 
of the State to my friend and trusted associ- 
Lt. Gov. Charies Polet who will serve 
Gov or tl balance of this year 
Gover! i has been }{ of my official 
family for nearly 10 yeal He knows thor- 
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we continuously forged ahead until the ranks 
of the unemployed were thinned out and 
employable men and women again were able 
to take their rightful place in factory and 
shop, in field, and countinghouse. 

The banking crisis and the depression im- 
posed great hardships on the owners of 
homes and shops and factories, and led to de- 
fault on billions of dollars of mortgage obli- 
gations. The State recognized the suffering 
and anguish which had come to millions of 
its home and factory owners and investors. 
Steps were taken through the creation of the 
Mortgage Commission to help in the freor- 
ganization of mortgage obligations. Laws 
were enacted providing for a moratorium on 
real-property mortgages. The plight of mil- 
lions of our citizens was greatly mitigated 
and many properties rehabilitated. 

I am happy to be able to report that when 
Governor Dewey takes cffice on January 1, 
1943, he will find the State in excellent con- 
dition 

The physical plant of the State is in good 
shape, although the war demands have forced 
us to cut down on construction and repairs, 
and we have transferred a number of our fa- 
cilities to the Federal Government for war 
purposes. Our great hospitals and prisons 
house nearly 120,000 wards of the State, who 
are well cared for. We have ccntinued on an 
unreduced scale the maintenance of our roads 
and pa and canals. 

The only thing that gives me real concern 
is the fact that we have met very great diffi- 
culties in recruiting sufficient qualified per- 
sonnel to man our institutions. Today, be- 
cause of conditions imposed by the draft and 
the competition of high industrial wages, we 
are short several thousand attendants and 
other workers in our institutions. 
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SURPLUS AT $75,000,000 


ba 


ife in saying that at no time has the 
credit of the State of New York been higher 
than today. It is not equaled by any other 
governmental unit here or abroad. We have 
been able to build up a very large surplus, 
which may well amount to more than 
$75,000,000 by the end of the current fiscal 
year, June 30. Our surplus was accumulated 
while at the same time income-tax reductions 
were made which have resulted in a saving to 
the taxpay of more than $90,000,000 last 
year and this 
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I am glad, too, that the credit of our munici- 
palities has remained high and their financial 
condition good. The financial difficulties of 
New York City and certain other municipali- 
ties which in 1933 threatened the entire fiscal 
structure of the Nation were successfully 
solved. Not a single municipality of the State 
has defaulted in any of its obligations, even 
during the worst days of the depression. 

Gratified as I am with the financial con- 
dition of the State and its municipalities, my 
greatest satisfaction has come through the 
part which I have been privileged to play 
in enacting enlightened and beneficial social 
labor legislation. New York State has been 
a leader in special progress. Our code of 
social and labor legislation in its humane 

nd its practical aspects has, I believe, no 





superior in this country. 

I am m¢ ly convinced today than 
ever before und, and workable 
social le n the 1 rest of all the 





munity. Thinking people 
interests of all groups, 
worker and management, farmer and city 
dweller, the rich and the poor, the strong and 

terdependent. If the 
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tinue. No healthy, strong, communal life 
can exist if any group or class of our citizens 
is exploited or denied equal rights and oppor- 
tunities with their fellows. 

It is a source of satisfaction, too, that we 
in this State have been peculiarly free of 
industrial strife during the past several years. 
Because of our enlightened social and labor 
legislation and through the operation of the 
State board of mediation and the State 
labor relations board we have brought about 
unusually sympathetic and understanding 
relationships between management and labor. 
As a result, we have not had a single serious 
industrial stoppage in this State in the past 
several years. 

Now a word about our defense activities. 
As early as June 1940 New York State pio- 
neered in defense and civilian protection 
through the appointment by the Governor 
of an unofficial State war council. We have 
built up a strong, virile, comprehensive or- 
ganization to assist and carry on the war 
effort. Every community of the State is 
cooperating. War councils have been set up 
in each of the cities and counties of the 
State. 

DEFENSE FORCES PRAISED 


Hundreds of thousands of loyal men and 
women are giving without stint of their time, 
of their strength and of their means, to make 
our effort successful. Thousands of men and 
women have been trained for the war indus- 
tries. Our forces dealing with air raids, sa- 
botage, enemy attack, law enforcement, fire- 
fighting, nutrition, health volunteer services, 
and countless other activities are large, well 
trained and efficient. 

Our State guard, with upward of 17,000 
Officers and men, is an efficient, protective, 
and striking force. We have been cooperating 
in every way with the Federal authorities in 
the war effort and in increasing industrial 
production. As chairman of the State war 
council, I want to give public expression to 
my sincere appreciation of the support and 
cooperation which I have received from the 
citizens of the State in furtherance of our 
national war effort. 

The State began 3 years ago to inaugurate 
a great housing program authorized by vote 
of the people. Many of these projects have 
been completed. Today we are devoting our- 
selves largely to the completion of housing 
which will render direct assistance to the 
war effort. 

Even during the most difficult days of the 
last 10 years we have never cut appropria- 
tions for health. The health of the people of 
the State is today better than it has ever 
been in the history of the State. During the 
coming years there will be many difficult 
health problems. We must never waver for 
a moment in our determination to maintain 
at all costs the health of the people. 


EDUCATION SYSTEM GOOD 


The educational system of the State Is 
today at its highest level. Our schools and 
State colleges are being operated on a splen- 
did plane of efficiency and service. Nothing 
could be more disastrous than for us to reduce 
the standards of our education. Democracy 
itself is today absolutely dependent on 
education, 

Throughout my public service my philoso- 
phy of government has been simple and clear. 
I believe with all my heart that government 
is for the people. It must be clean and hon- 
est and efficient, but it must be more than 
merely an administrative machine. It must 
ever concern itself with the solution of 
human as well as material problems. It 
must satisfy the needs and aspirations of its 
people, and in order to satisfy those needs 
and aspirations it must be flexible enough 
to meet the changing conditions of the 
worid today. 





The government and people of New York 
State, I believe, will play a great role in the 
development of the world of tomorrow. We 
must build a better world if democracy and 
orderly government are to survive. People 
will not be satisfied to go back to the old 
order of things. They want security, lasting 
peace, good will, justice, and opportunity. I 
know that the enlightened and humane peo- 
ple of New York State wil continue to play 
their part in bringing about a better and 
more secure world. 


PROMISES HELP TO DEWEY 


I told the newly elected Governor last Sat- 
urday when we met in Albany that he could 
count on my fuilest cooperation and help. 
My counsel and assistance will always be 
freely at his disposal. The problems and the 
hopes of the people have entered deeply into 
my life. They are part of the very fiber of 
my existence. In private life as well as in 
public my interest in and devotion to the 
people of my State will never grow less. 

May I say again how deeply grateful I am 
to all of you for the confidence which you 
have had in me and in what I was trying to 
do. If my administration has been a con- 
structive one, if my accomplishments have 
come anywhere near meeting my earnest 
hopes, it is because I have felt your encour- 
agement and have confidently counted on 
your support and your help in every difficult 
situation. May I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for having given me the oppor- 
tunity of serving. I shall never cease to take 
great pride and satisfaction in having served 
as your Governor. 





Thanks for Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Hon. M. Clifford Town- 
send, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Conservation and Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, at a Thanksgiving harvest ob- 
servance meeting at Carrolton, Ga., No- 
vember 25, 1942. The title of the address 
was “Thanks for Food.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rsecorp, 
as follows: 


TOMORROW IS THANKSGIVING DAY 

In 1621, 321 years ago, the Pilgrims cele- 
brated the first American Thanksgiving. 
They were grateful to Almighty God “for 
blessings received and at hand.” They were 
thankful for food, for their harvest of 20 
acres, and for the waterfowl and turkeys in 
the surrounding forests. 

Today, more than three centuries later, 
hard pressed in the toughest war of all his- 
tory, with our friends, our relatives, our sons 
and husbands and brothers and sweethearts 
out there fighting for their lives, today, per- 
haps, we wonder if we have anything left 
for which to give thanks. 

Believe me, we have. Indeed, we may have 
more reason for Thanksgiving this year than 
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ever before in our national life. Only now 
are we coming to realize the peril that was 
ours all these years. Only now are we be- 
ginning to see how close we have come to 
losing the precious liberty our forefathers 
won and gave to us. 

Nothing to be thankful for? What about 
the deathless courage of our fighters? They 
have begun to bring us victories that were 
long in the coming but are all the sweeter 
for that reason. At last we are on the march. 
Any doubts of our Allies, any hopes of the 
enemy are completely smashed. Once more 
the Yanks are coming. 

What about the spirit of our people? We 
were hit and hit hard at Pearl Harbor, on 
Bataan, in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
But instead of putting us quickly out of 
the war, Pearl Harbor and all the other dis- 
asters put us in the war—all the way. We 
may grumble among ourselves, and a pre- 
cious few may chisel on rationing, but in 
spite of it all, the American people are doing 
a job that is bound to swing the war our way. 

We ought to be thankful for our leaders. 
But for their foresightedness we should have 
gone into this terrible fight cold and unpre- 
pared. We Americans are a well-intentioned 
people. It took Japanese bombs One Sun- 
day morning to teach us how dearly our 
good intentions and refusal to believe evil of 
others could cost us. Now we know that the 
people who went the farthest in the last 25 
years were the international gangsters who 
had no good intentions at all. Thank God, 
we awakened in time. 

We have brave Allies—last-ditch fighters, 
every one of them. The Chinese stuck it 
out through bombings and starvation, even 
though they had little more than their fists 
with which to hit the enemy. The British 
took the worst Goering’s Luftwaffe could 
throw at them. Then the R. A. F. rose in its 
might and swept the channel clear. As for 
the Russians—how can we fail to be grate- 
ful for what their bulldog sp id their 
scorched-earth policy has me 
These Allies have brought us 
have paid for it in blood. 

For all these things we must be thankful. 
And there are more. We must not forget the 
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miracles of production we have seen this 
year. Today the keel of a ship is laid and 
in less than three days the ship is launched. 
This month we are turning out thousands 
of planes—good planes, the world’s best— 
more than Britain and Germany 1bined. 
Just a few weeks ago our tanks helped turn 
the tide in the African desert 

Yes; we have miracle workers in this In- 
try of ours—and I’m talking about both labor 
and management 

But the greatest production miracle of ail, 
in my opinion, took place on 6,00 10 Ameri- 


can farms these past 12 month: 

From 360,000,000 acres—not just 20, as the 
Pilgrims had—has arisen the big 
in world history. Let us give thanks for 
food—food that is the first essential 
living and doing—food to help win the war 
and write the peace—food to keep ’em t 
ing—so they can keep the tanks rolliz 
the planes flying. 

You farmers here in Carroll County, Ga., 
helped produce a harvest 12 percent larger 
than the record harvest of 1941—and 40 per- 
cent larger than in 1918. You helped pro- 
duce more than 3,000,000,000 bushe of corn 
and 14,000,000 bales of cotton harvested on 
American farms this year. All the farmers 
in the United States deserve credit for dou- 
bling last year’s production of peanuts and 





soybeans, for producing nearly 600,000,000 
dozen more eggs, and nearly 5,000,000.000 
pounds more milk. Farmers have set new 
records for grains, hay and forage, fruits and 


commercial vegetables, oil seeds, sugar and 
sirup crops, beans and peas. Last year there 
was danger of a serious food shortas Fo! 
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the present, 
that danger 
The story of the part food plays in war has 
been told over and over again But on the 
occasion of this Thanksgiving festival it de- 

serves to be told once more 
I am not exaggerating when I say that 
food and fiber are ammunition, as important 
real ammunition as bombs and bullets. 
Last winter on the Russian front, thousands 
of Nazi soldiers were killed by old General 
Winte They couldn't save themselves. But 
warm clothing could have saved them—warm 
ling made from the products of agricul- 


your great efforts have averted 


anda 


on Bataan last spring our soldiers 

a battle that was decided not by men 

but by food and medicine. Hunger 

end malaria cost us the Philippines—and 

when the Philippines went, Sumatra, Java, 

part of New Guinea, and the southwestern 
Pacific followed 

Over in the Britis 

American 


h Isles, they depend on 
farmers to supply the meat and 
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In Russia, with the Ukraine and other 
d areas gone, our food is doing fully 
much as our other weapons to keep Hitler 
China and elsewhere the story is the 
very minute we have close to a 
i men oversea And it is only the 
nning ro support a million men takes 
shipload of food every 3 or 4 days. A 
supply of food for such an army would 
reaching from Chicago 
tance of close to 300 miles 
all. Not only our fighters 
upplied, but the millions of peo- 
the countries we liberate. Those 
Allies of ours in the enemy-occupied 
in a thousand ways. 
many are more than hal 
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and half of our canned vegetable production. 
All told, they'll need one-fifth of current 
agricultural production, half again as much 
as they required in 1942 

The Secretary has called for big increases 
in winter vegetables, in hog production, in 
chickens. Yet we expect that despite the 
best efforts of farmers all over the United 
States, the demand for meat will exceed the 
supply. The same is true of dairy products. 

This means that farm production in 1943 
must be even more selective than in 1942. 
We have almost a 2-year supply of cotton on 
hand. In any event, if the cotton loan rate 
of 90 percent of parity is to be available 
next year, it will be necessary to have cotton 
quotas 

Now, why do we need marketing quotas 
this year? Because we simply cannot afford 
to make the cotton surplus any bigger than 
it is right now. The supply of staples below 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch is very large— 
another crop like this year’s might force us 
into a very serious storage position—a situa- 
tion in which we just couldn’t find storage 
facilities for all the cotton that would have to 
be carried over. The supply of cotton between 
fifteen-sixteenths and 1 inch is large but 
not uncomfortable. On the other hand, the 
better grades of cotton and the longer staples 
are being used up fast. 

Unless we have marketing quotas on cot- 
ton this year, I am very much afraid that the 
vital war crops like peanuts, soybeans, and 
food and feed crops will be cut down and the 
cotton acreage will be boosted. Not only 
would this impede the Nation in its prosecu- 
tion of the war, but it would also bring great 
hardship upon you farmers. Cotton prices 
would drop—no cotton loan would be avail- 
able—and the prices of food and feed you 
buy would jump considerably. 

That’s why I tell you bluntly that if ever 
cotton quotas were needed, they are needed 
here and now this coming year. 

It is just as vital for farmers to concen- 
trate on preducing the things most needed 
for war purposes in 1943 as it was for our 
automobile manufacturers to change over 
from two-tone cars to planes and tanks and 
gul 
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This time we are fighting a planned battle. 
We can afford to because we are organized. 

This time when war came, we in agricul- 
ture didn’t have to start from scratch. We 
didn’t have to set up a lot of new agencies 
and recruit an army of people to run them. 
The agencies were already there, and the 
farmer committeemen and the other organ- 
ized farmers, with years of experience in 
getting tough jobs done, were on their toes 
ready to go to work. 

We didn’t rush out to the fields and em- 
bark on a wild round of hit-or-miss pro- 
duction. Instead, 3 months before Pearl 
Harbor the food-for-freedom goals were an- 
nounced. Because we were ready, we are 
getting all-out production of exactly what is 
needed through our goals program. 

To day we have selective service in crops. 
We produce according to our own needs, the 
requirements of our Allies, and the capacity 
of our farm plant to do the job. That’s a 
tremendous advance over the haphazard pro- 
duction of 25 and even 10 years ago. Itisa 
good omen for the future. Farmers have 
finally learned how to plan together to pro- 
duce according to the actual needs of the 
people. 

We are cashing in too, on a decade of con- 
servation, which has built up the fertility of 
the land and has given us experience in 
boosting crop yields by the right kind of soil 
practices. 

We know how to get the best out of every 
acre. Conservation farming is one of our 
foremost war weapons. It enables us to pro- 
duce for the duration, whether this war lasts 
& year, 2 years, or 10. 

In the 1943 program the Agricultural Ad- 
jJustment Agency and the Soil Conservation 
Service will work together more closely than 
ever with special emphasis on simple con- 
servation practices that increase production 
here and now. 

Another cause for thanksgiving is the 
progress we have made toward controlling in- 
flation. I know price ceilings are like medi- 
cine. As producers we don’t mind having 
ceilings placed on everybody else’s product, 
but it hurts when the ceiling comes down on 
us. 

There is a saying that I guess explains this. 
The saying is, “No dust affects the eyes like 
gold dust.” 

But we can all be mighty grateful that we 
have ceilings and that we got them before 
it was too late. Most of us are old enough to 
remember the last war and the inflationary 
spree that went with it. The 2 or 3 years of 
living on honey were sweet, but I never again 
want to go through 15 years of living on vine- 
gar like we farmers did after 1920. 

As a matter of fact, net income of farm 
operators for 1942 is at a record high—nearly 
98 billion dollars, about 11 percent highe 
than in any previous year. For 1943 the fore- 
cast is a net income of between ten and ten 
and one-half billion dollars. 

I know that sometimes it seems farmers 
mt get as much of the good things of life 
as other folks. Just now you hear a lot of 
these get-rich-quick stories about labor. 
You hear that John Smith left his farm and 
is making a hundred dollars a week in a war 

can bet that Hitler is pleased 
when he rs about the spreading of rumors 
that divide the farmer and the workingman. 

According to the latest available figures the 
average industrial worker earns less than $40 
a week. Seven million industrial laborers 
earn less than 40 cents an hour. A great 
many of these workers live in high-rent and 
high-food areas. Many of them have taken 
temporary jobs and have had to move to a 
strange city. The hourly rates of pay and 
the cost of food have gone up together—both 
about 17 percent 
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The piace for farmers is on the farm—and 
that’s especially true in these dangerous 
hcurs when what you do on your farm may 
swing the balance of victory our way. We 
need you. Uncle Sam needs you. Freemen 
throughout the world need you—right there 
on your farms. 

You are probably going to have a tough 
time of it in 1943. In all probability, your 
biggest problem will be to secure adequate 
labor. Agriculture might need to recruit 
1,500,000 new workers next year. Recently 
draft boards have been instructed to defer 
necessary workers on all essential farms. 
Dairy, livestock, and poultry farms are on the 
essential list and United States Department 
of Agriculture war boards are recommending 
to local draft boards which other types of 
farmers are essential to the war. This should 
help ease the drain on farm labor. Additional 
workers next year may come from the ranks 
of women, children reaching working age or 
not previously employed, townspeople, older 
men, and those physically handicapped, non- 
agricultural workers living on farms, and 
farm operators not now fully employed on 
their own farms. The problem is tough but 
it can be met if labor supplies are properly 
organized and used efficiently. 

Lack of machinery is another big difficulty. 
In 1943 only 90 percent as much new farm 
machinery will be made as in 1940. At pres- 
ent 18 types are being rationed, and about 
four times as many types may be rationed 
next year. This means we must take every 
precaution to keep our machines in full use 
by sharing them with our neighbors and 
maintaining them in A-1 shape. 

As the Secretary of Agriculture recently 
said: “The time will come, I am afraid, when 
the lot of farmers will seem hard—much 
harder than it is now. The months ahead 
will be the true test of farmers’ patience and 
endurance. But none of the sacrifices and 
hardships will be as great as the sacrifices and 
hardships of the men at the battle fronts.” 

Yes, we have much to be thankful for this 
Thanksgiving Day. Besides the things I 
have mentioned, there is the good chance that 
you and I will live to see the dawn of a new 
era. 

We have learned much these past 3 decades. 
We see the great mistake of the last war— 
winning the war but losing the peace. I look 
forward confidently to the building of a 
strong international organization to enforce 
lasting peace. Personally, I believe we 
should not wait until after the war before 
setting up an international organization of 
this kind. I think we should agree on it 
now—work out its aims, its structure, its 
functions. Let us not be content with good 
resolutions, Usually, they are made too late. 
Let us remember that sometimes people say 
“impossible” just for an excuse. There will 
never be a better time to begin work on a 
world organization for peace than right now. 

There is a good chance, also, that we can 
build a new and fairer social order at home. 
Too long society has consisted mainly of two 
classes—the people with more dinner than 
appetite, and the people with more appetite 
than dinner. That kind of a society is on 
the way out. Now, for the first time, we can 
produce enough to go around—enough for 
everybody. 

Too many of us are still thinking of going 
back to the so-called “good old days.” In- 
stead, let us look to the future. If we keep 
looking to the past, perhaps we shall not 
deserve a future to look forward to. 

Yes, let us be grateful for the blessings and 
the opportunities that are ours. Let us give 
thanks for the courage of our fighters, for 
the spirit of our people, for the wisdom of our 
leaders, for the wealth of our land, for the 
coming century of the common man. 

May we continue to be worthy of these men 
and these blessings. 





Common Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a very able editorial entitled 
“Common Sense,” written by Basil Vlavi- 
anos, which appeared in the National 
Herald, a Greek daily. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMON SENSE 
(By Basil Vlavianos) 

President Roosevelt, the “new navigator 
looking for lands to shelter unhappy peopie,” 
as Mayor La Guardia called him a few days 
ago, drawing a parallel between the Presi- 
dent and Columbus, in the course of his 
magnificent speech to the Nation, said this, 
among other things: 

“One of the principal weapons of our 
enemies in the past has been their use of 
what is called the war of nerves. They 
have spread falsehood and terror; they have 
started fifth columns everywhere; they have 
duped the innocent; they have fomented sus- 
picion and hate between neighbors; they 
have aided and abetted those people in other 
nations—even our own—whose words and 
deeds are advertised from Berlin and Tokyo 
as proof of disunity. 

“The greatest defense against all such 
propaganda is the common sense of the 
common people—and that defense is pre- 
vailing.” 

In these words the President gave the best 
possible explanation for the phenomenon 
presented by the failure of so perfectly or- 
ganized and diabolically prepared a military 
expedition against mankind. “The common 
sense of the common people.” This has al- 
ways been and still is the worst enemy of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito. “The com- 
mon sense of the common people * * *.” 
So much the more terrible an enemy since 
these great criminals did not reckon with it 
at all, just as no criminal reckons with the 
simplest details that eventually lead justice 
to discover and crush him 

They thought of everything, these crimi- 
nals. They organized everything. They 
made certain of everything. They forgot 
only one detail: “The common sense of the 
common pecple.” They ignored it com- 
pletely—and it has turned out to be the only 
power that can defeat them. 

“The common sense of the common people” 
has proved capable of perceiving-—-even when 
everything seemed to favor the Nazi-Fascist 
Maffia—that whatever they may do, whatever 
temporary victories they may achieve, even if 
they conquer the larger portion of the earth’s 
surface, the Axis criminals in the end cannot 
but meet the fate of all criminals. Because 
their actions and their principles, their ideals 
and their methods are so contrary to all of 
life, so opposed to those things in which 
men believe, which men love and revere and 
to which they have bound their destiny tor 
thousands of years, so opposed to humanity, 
that only if mankind made up its mind 
to commit suicide would they be able to 
prevail. 

The common sense of the common people 
came to understand that the entire structure 
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built up by that viciously wicked gang was 
founded upon falsehood and deceit and 
treachery and that consequently it would 
collapse readily, as soon as the forces of good 
decided to strike it. Besides, it realized that 
it must recover quickly from the lethargy 
into which the lies and machinations of the 
criminals, and their underlings all over the 
world, had temporarily cast it and undertake, 
with all the strength at its command, the 
supreme struggle. Finally, it realized that 
in order to win this war, and win it quickly 
as is its duty and its interest, it is obliged to 
mobilize all its potential forces, to leave no 
stone unturned, to accept every sacrifice 

The common sense of the common people 
realized that it would be suicidal indeed to 
surrender to those who had been trying to 
convince the people that there was no threat 
to mankind, that no one was plotting against 
the life and happiness of the people, that the 
war which had started was but an incident 
between those fighting and that those who 
were not in the fight had neither interest nor 
reason to become involved in the matter 

“The common sense of the common people 
has prevailed indeed over every propaganda,” 
as was magnificently said by the man whe 
has been one of its most enlightened and 
inspiring leaders. Let us hope that it will 
win again later when, after the war, upen 
it once more will depend the bappiness of 
mankind. 





Crude Oil for the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 3 (legislative day of 
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Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by former Gov. Alf. M. Landon 
at Neodesha, Xans., on November 30, 
1942, on the subject Crude Oil for the 
Nation. Governor Landon’s knowledge 
of the oil situation has made it possible 
for him to give us a statement on 
unusual importance. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

When W. M. Mills drilled 


into pay sand 





on the Norman garden patch 50 years ago 
tonight no one even dreamed of the splendor 
and the megnitude of the oil development 
that this discovery well was to start. 

It is comparable to the first flight of the 
Wright airplane at Kittyhawk, N. C., in that 


it attracted as little attention in the news- 
papers of the day. 
Here in a garden patch at Necdesha, Kans., 


was born a majestic oil empire It wa 
many years before the significance of the 
discovery was realized 

Seventeen years later, in 1909, Kansas wa 
only producing 3,000 barrels a day while now 
it is producing 200,000 barrels a day 

At the time Norman No. 1 was started there 
was not a producing oil well west of Ohio 
and east of California. However, the wagon 
trains and prairie schooners moving acrc 


the continent on the Santa Fe Trail would 
grease the axles of their wag 
they called rock tar, skim I 
surface of oil springs along the trail. 
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As a matter of fact, A. D. Searl, surveying 
ite cof Lawrence, visited these oil springs 
Miami County in 1855. Searl informed 
G. W. Brown of Conneautville, Pa., who 
sold his property and was the first man to 
leave Pennsylvania for Kansas in quest of Oil 
in 1859 
But it remained for Mills and his associates 
to bring in what is known as the discovery 
well of the Mid-Continent field 37 years later. 
What manner of men would have the nerve 
and imagination to “wildcat” so far away 
from the nearest known fields of Ohio. The 
independent oil producer has the imagination 
of a poet, the confidence and perception of 
at commander, the optimism of the Ar- 
gonauts in search of the golden fleece, and 
the ability of Joe Louis to take it on the chin. 
Up to now the independent oil producer 
has been allowed his invaluable right to be 
any kind of a plain and unmitigated fool he 
pleases, by drilling where there isn’t any oil. 
If he hits he is a smart oil man 
A story about one of the old timers, Ed 
Bennet illustrates what I mean. Herb 
Black was running his tank shop at Allowee. 
Bennett had just drilled in his discovery 
Bluff. He drove up to the 
ank shop and said, “Herb, I am a smart oil 
man.” Says Black, “Yes, Mr. Bennett, I 
have always considered you a pretty good 
ian.” Bennett says, “I am a doggone 
man.” “Well, Mr. Bennett,” Black 
ave always thought you were a very 
il man “Yes,” says Bennett, “Yester- 
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rding to Pratt only 15 percent of the 
rid’s favorable potential oil lands. The 
minent geologist, Wallace Pratt, in his book 
! in the Earth, says “Other nations did not 
seek as diligently for oil in the earth within 
their own boundaries. Surely Germany, for 
imple, could have developed large oil re- 
her own territory had she pur- 

methods of exploration with 
much vigor as she has waged war.” Given 
many nations of Europe 
opportunity 
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of course, directly contrary to the Marxian 
doctrine that the capitalistic system has only 
lived by exploiting the backward countries 
of the world. It is the use we have made of 
our own natural resources. We have used 
them recklessly and extravagantly it is true. 
We have not practiced wise conservation. 
But we have not permitted a deadening bu- 
reaucracy to bury our one talent. Therefore, 
the real reason “we are fortunate above all 
nations” is our system of government and 
institutions including the system which has 
encouraged initiative and free enterprise. 

Right now, we in America are threatened 
with disaster by typically dumb bureaucracy. 
Uniess present war restrictions and regula- 
tions are changed, we face a shortage of 
crude petroleum necessary for war. At the 
start, the oil shortage was one of faulty dis- 
tribution. Now it is a matter of basic supply. 

The oil industry knows that our potential 
daily production figures are fictitious. This 
is because of the theoretical ways in which 
we arrive at our estimates. And it is done 
that way as a conservation measure. 

It is fair and equitable because all interests 
are treated alike. But it does create a false 
picture of simply being able to turn on a 
spigot and get all the crud> oil we need. And 
if we produce any more than we are pro- 
ducing from the present wells, it will only 
create a greater shortage next year. We 
could temporarily increase our production to 
meet the demand. But there would be great 
waste in doing so as it would only lower our 
ability to meet the demand 90 days or 6 
months from now. 

The new pipe line from Texas to the East 
will probably be about 50,000 barrels defi- 
cient, but there is available oil in Louisiana, 
and there will be some feeder lines con- 
nected up which will bring oil from north 
and central Texas and connections made 
to West Texas and New Mexico would more 
than meet the requirements of the line. 
In addition to that considerable Gulf coast 
oil can be converted to this line. But that 
does not increase the over-all supply. 

More tankers will be made available for 
foreign services, but, of course, that does not 
get at the heart of the probiem which is 
over-all basic lack of supply. his new Gov- 
ernment pipe line partly meets the problem 
of distribution, but not the problem of 
supply. 

Informed observers are of the opinion that 
there must be marked diversion of oil which 
is now being refined in present established 
channels to supply this Government line. 

We can probably fill the proposed new locp 
by diversions also, but obviously we are 
meeting a distribution probiem, not the basic 
problem of supply. 

We cannot produce anywhere 
amount potentially established. Kansas has, 
under these theoretical methods, 7,835,797 
barrels daily productivity. On the face of 
it we are only producing 4 percent, or 300,- 
000 barrels per day. 

Actyally we are not capable of producing 
more than 320,000 barrels per day without 
great waste, and the figure of 17,835,797 is 
fictitious. true in 
other States 
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most disturbing to those familiar with the 
facts. Present production will not long sup- 
port the demand unless the Government 
bureaucrats take steps to reverse the present 
trend of development by removing some of 
the economic restrictions which retard devel- 
opment of new supply and recognizing that 
the oil industry must have a top rating in 
material and manpower as a vital war indus- 
try. Secretary Ickes has recognized from 
the first that all this is essential to develop- 
ing a supply adequate to our domestic needs 
and war demands. 

Arguments as to the ratings of tank and 
airplane materials and the oil industry are 
something like the old debating-society 
question, “Who is the mother of the chicken? 
The hen that lays the egg or the hen that 
hatches it?” All the tanks and airplanes in 
the world can accomplish nothing without 
lubricating oil and gasoline to run them. 

And on the domestic front oil products 
cannot be treated the same as other products 
because the Nation is built on the gasoline 
motor. We cannot drop back to the horse- 
and-buggy days and win the war. 

In food, in milk, in rubber, and in oil, 
bureaucratic control has emphasized the 
negative rather than the constructive. You 
can’t do this, you can’t do that, has been its 
theme song rather than constructive policies 
that would get the people necessary fuel and 
food. Therefore, it is not enough to stop 
mistakes. We must reverse the whole typi- 
cal bureaucratic negative attitude for a con- 
structive positive productive policy. Con- 
gress has constantly and courageously 
pointed out the fallacies of the negative poli- 
cies and the tragic nonexistence of programs. 
It has pushed and hauled for constructive 
policies time and time again. Just like crude 
oil, the milk supply is decreasing under 
bureaucratic mismanagement, while the de- 
mand is increasing. Farm organizations and 
petroleum organizations alike have vainly 
warned the administration for many months 
of the dangers of such shortages; the bureau- 
cratic-caused oil shortage threatens health, 
the supply of power to tanks and airplanes, 
the making of all war equipment, and the 
very war itself. 

We cannot increase our present rate of 
production without injury to the producing 
wells of the State. That injury would reflect 
itseif in a few months by a rapid drop in 
their production. Therefore we can increase 
the rate of production only by increasing the 
rate of new drilling. 

The question of manpower immediately 
enters the picture. Expert drilling crews are 
scattered into the army and into war plants. 
It will be a long and difficult process to re- 
assemble them so that new drilling can re- 
sume its stride of past years. 

Washington must recognize that we must 
have protection quickly for experienced and 
expert men. Especially is that true for ex- 
pert experienced men like drillers, pumpers, 
and production foremen. We must have the 
highest rating on equipment and experienced 
men to meet the Nation’s petroleum war 
requirements. 

If the kind of labor a man does is the 
criterion of where he is to work then there 
must be more and immediate consideration 
of the necessity of drilling and producing the 
crude oil vital to the war effort. 

Of course, every man should be proud to 
be used where he is most valuable to his 
country. Those in charge of the Nation's 
war production can only decide that. As 
Representative COLE pointed out to the Presi- 
dent in his letter October 22, summing up 8 
years of investigation of the oil industry, the 
great need is a centralized over-all chief of 
wartime oil operations. The President, in a 
letter on November 14, indicated he would 
create that centralized authority to take the 
place of the 50 different bureaus now confus- 
ing and interfering with obtaining increased 
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crude oll supplies. But to the date of No- 
vember 27 he had not acted. 

At the present time Kansas, Illinois, and 
Oklahoma refineries are short an estimated 
150,000 barrels daily of their capacity. They 
do not have any crude oil in storage. And 
present supply of crude oil lacks that much 
of supplying their capacity. 

If the oi] producer is to meet the Nation’s 
war needs he must have a clear and immedi- 
ate decision on materials, manpower, and 
price. 

If the Nation is to be sure of the adequate 
petroleum supplies in the next three years— 
new development cannot wait. It must be 
undertaken now. And, up to now, the new 
development as well as present production 
hes been discouraged by the loss of ex- 
perienced tnen to other industries. 

One of the basic wrongs of the oil industry 
today is that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion takes the earnings of some of the co- 
ordinated oil companies, many of their earn- 
ings are not from the industry itself, to 
govern the independent producer and the 
price of his only product—petroleum. 

This program is strangling new develop- 
ment both in the drilling in developed fields, 
and has forced wildcatting to its lowest level 
in years. 

Another thing wrong in the industry on the 
part of the big companies that reflects itself 
in lack of new development is the gravity 
base in their purchase of the crude oil from 
the thousands of independent producers. 

There is no reason for the present sliding 
scale based on gravity. Modern cracking 
processes and refining methods can take the 
lower gravity crudes and get as much out of 
them as they can the higher gravity crudes. 
In some cases the low gravity crude possesses 
more valuable products, especially for war 
purposes, than the highest gravity crudes. 

Therefore, there is no justification any 
more under modern refining processes for the 
sliding scale of the price of crude oil based 
on gravity. In southeast Kansas much new 
drilling would be stimulated if the so-called 
lower gravity crudes were to receive a fair 
price in relation to the price of high gravity 
crudes, this drilling would mostly be in shal- 
low fields where it is possible to use second- 
hand materials, and while the production per 
well would be small the aggregate would be 
a sizable contribution to the Nation’s oil 
supply. 

Military considerations as well as domestic 
needs determine the demand for crude oil. 
Our production plus the unknown and un- 
developed reserves and the great economic 
hazards in developing them determine the 
supply. I quote from a recent editorial of the 
Oil and Gas Journal: 

“Judge J. C. Hunter, president of the Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association, is opposed 
to gratuities for exploratory operations as an 
effective means of reversing the alarming 
trend toward reduced oil reserves. 

“Spending a large part of his time at Wash- 
ington over the past year as the association's 
representative, the judge has been a leader 
in placing the oil industry’s vast facilities at 
the disposal of those who are directing the 
war activities. But he wants no part of any 
plan which seeks to place exploratory opera- 
tions under governmental control and direc- 
tion with subsidies as the bait. He knows 
that such a program will not find the oii, and, 
furthermore, he is certain that the entry of 
Government gifts as an integral part of the 
industry’s operations would mean the be- 
ginning of the end of the oil business as a 
tree and an aggressive enterprise. 

“To illustrate his point, the judge, who 
comes from the western Texas plains and 
who knows his cattle and horses as well as 
he does his oil, told the story of the loco weed 
to an A. P. I. meeting last week. There have 
been times, due to droughts, he explained, 





that the grass of the plains is not sufficient to 
meet the grazing needs, Then the cattle and 
horses, if they are not closely watched, turn 
to the loco weed, which has no food value 
and which acts as a narcotic, so the animals 
lose control of their actions. Unfortunately 
the locoed animals continue to crave the 
weed when the pastures become green again 
and feed supplies are adequate, and in the 
end they die of exhaustion and starvation. 

“The danger to which the judge pointed 
with his story of the weed is obvious. The 
history of all nations and all economies is 
that governmental hand-outs, regardless of 
how they were given, became the poisonous 
loco which destroyed that which they were 
supposed to help. There are numerous cur- 
rent examples in the industrial and agricul- 
tural activities of this country of just what 
this means. Those who have accepted sub- 
sidies as an easy way out of a difficult situa- 
tion or in payment for political support are 
shortly governed by them. 

“The recipients do not react normally to 
the inevitable ups and downs within their 
own industry, and they plan their course 
solely for the purpose of securing the maxi- 
mum in Government aid. Initiative and all 
the other attributes of successful competi- 
tive enterprise end. Consumers pay in un- 
walranted higher prices. 

“Due largely to the restrictions placed on 
cperations so far in the war, the petroleum 
industry has found far less oil than it has 
produced. But now even the most obtuse at 
Washington are beginning to realize the dan- 
ger of a shortage. 

“The subsidy plan comes from those who 
refuse to see any essential connection in op- 
erations between the finding of oil and its 
production after it is found. Rather than 
pay operators who have been uncovering the 
world’s oil for more than three-quarters of a 
century an adequate price for the oil they 
are now producing and thus assure them a 
commensurate return o1. any new oil they 
may find, they are suggesting an impossible 
program of financing the exploratory opera- 
tions themselves. In some circles it has even 
been suggested that the Government carry 
on geological surveys and wildcat drilling. 

“The setting up of governmental machin- 
ery to carry out a program such as has been 
outlined would require years to be even par- 
tially effective. The all-important war duty 
of maintaining oil supplies for the United 
Nations during this crucial period and later 
is a job that should start today. Given the 
green light the oil business is prepared to 
expand its present operations to a full-scale 
basis immediately. This of all times is no 
pericd to introduce the loco in the operations 
of this industry.” 

The subsidy plan of one Washington bu- 
reaucrat means the same paralyzing hand on 
future development in America. Bureau- 
crats are the same the world over. The 
genius of a people always disappears under 
their rule at every period of history. They 
are always getting in the way of the real 
workers. And the local policy does not apply 
alone to the oil business. It is already in 
general use to subsidize agriculture. It is 
proposed at every opportunity by some Wash- 
ington bureaucrats in all businesses. 

The subsidy scheme will be a catastrophic 
failure in developing vital new crude produc- 
tion, and, what is more important, it will de- 
stroy at home everything we are fighting to 
protect. 

The American oil producers do not want 
any subsidies. All they want is a square deal. 
Given that, a free hand, and equality in pur- 
chasing power, they will keep this country 
supplied with crude oil. The statement of 
the Grange opposing subsidies for agricul- 
ture applies with equal force to oil. The 
Grange in its national convention denounced 
subsidies because “they add to the national 
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debt which must be paid by future genera- 
ticns. They conceal costs; they make every~- 
body pay for the benefit of the few; they 
open the way for political abuses undermin- 
ing the very foundation of free government. 
They promote inefficiency; and they tend to 
become permanent.” 

The Grange is properly on guard against 
policies which will defeat the objectives for 
which men are dying tonight on many battle- 
fields. 

The Grange soundly and courageously 
opposes a flank attack on the rampa 
freedom. Subsidies whether for oil or agri 
culture or what have you are a special privi- 
lege opposed to the common good. Subsidies 
mean bureaucratic control, and bureaucratic 
control lowers production. 

America, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, has not been especially blessed by nat- 
ural forces through the location of great oil 
reservoirs within our borders. Rather Amer- 
ica has been blessed with institutions and a 
government that has given the individual the 
opportunity and the incentive to exercise his 
initiative and his leadership. 

Other nations under the rule of bureaucrats 
are indifferent to the “acres of diamonds’”’ 
under their feet, waste their time envying 
our natural resources when rather they 
should be emulating our form of government 
and our whole body of institutions. And too 
many Americans have given too much credit 
for our wonderful country to natural advan- 
tages, which we do not possess over other 
countries, and do not give the credit due our 
institutions and our ways. In fact, it has 
been the fashion of late years in some quar- 
ters to run down almost all our American 
institutions and ways. 

There are times that try men’s steadfast- 
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ness to their convictions and their patriot 
duty. It is easy to say, “Let George do it.” It 
is easy to say, “The other fellow is getting 
his, I'll get mine.” 

That attitude on the part of the leaders of 





the Thirteen Colonies would neve 
our war of independence It 
have won the Mexican War 
preserve the Colonies. It would 
won the past World War and it 
our war of today. 





This is not “the” war. It is our war. It 
is a war involving all the issues f freed 
and justice to all men-—that power tf 





used to oppress—that have been 
every one of America’s wars. 

I know that debunkers have been doing 
their best to take those high and noble issues 
out of our wars of the past. Psychopathic 
liberals have sneered at Decatur’s immortal 
toast, “Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” Our 
ecucators have neglected to teach us the 
tough, virile facts of our history; in fact the 
curriculum of our schools is woefully lacking 
in any American history at all. Our educators 
have been too busy teaching us what’s wrong 
with our country to even teach us what’s right 
with our country. It’s really amazing 
way we have survived that softeni 
weakening 
found, after all, real an 








teaching 








The materialistic th t hav 
been important in our lives have been sup- 
planted by the importance of vi rv or defeat 
that is now staring us in the face in our war, 
And victory is no dim unattainable thing tc 
us. It is the poignant desire of every heart 
We are prepared for many sacrifices before we 
obtain success. We do not expect them to 
be dissolved by any magical leadership. We 
are prepared to do those things that we hate 
to do and to put aside those many little thins 
that we have held most precious, in o1 
win. 

The time of danger that our forefathers 
have faced has come to this generation. We 


are facing it as they did. 











American ¢ lus, cOurage, and patriotism, 
g the demands of 





































is the hour, 
valiant and unconquerable war- 
e their fatigue and dangers, we 
in one way and some in 





ues of the important work 


We cannot al hare in the difficulties and 


t dange of t wal But we all have in 
common ¢ work to do. Most of us cannot 
j e to? h the extreme limit of wonderful 

rvice of the fighting men 

But w have the same pride in our lib- 
€ The pride of a country that has always 
inspired a successful war stimulates us to 
great feats of production. The inactive man 
longs for the Opportunity for action. 

We will reserve our adulation for those 


who produce Ww ve simply, and act nobly. 
We will not be contented with shirking, 
1 tricky leadership on any front, do- 


mestic or foreign, military or civil. We are 
hard work discovering new skill in pro- 
ductior A growing patriotic ardor is sweep- 


cetermined to preserve 








I our ideals, our laws, our liberties 
Our confidence in ultimate victory is based 
on r resource united with our abilities 
nd our < rege Before we return to the 
mal tranqu ty of our existence, we have 
the opportunity to use our powerful posi- 
») help bring a new order and stabiliza- 
t the v ld Seeking no wealth or 
power fron w military activities we have 
the greatest -interest to do justly by all 
We have su ndered our life of peaceful 
east Let none recall it until we have fin- 
ea f et before u 
l I pI ( 
( e, 1 like mou r bowed, 
I pe ple } 
\ f f triun ed.” 
° 
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1 day, December 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, Ir ber 30), 1942 
Mi AUSTI Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
i Appe! 7 e Recorp an address 
entitled “Ss netl n Diversity,” de- 
1 | Hon. Fernando Carbajal, of 
Lima, Peru, International President of 
Rot International, at the celebration 
f ti I ersary of the Ro- 
( W Le tol 2 held 
, 1049 
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I am particularly happy that I can be here 
to help the Rotary Club of Washington cele- 
brate its thirtieth anniversary. Not only do 
I wish to bring to you the best wishes of 
all Rotarians in Ibero-America, but since two 
members of my board of directors are present 
and also distinguished members of both 
houses of Congress, including my good friend 
Past President Clint Anderson, I believe I 
can speak for all Rotary and for both of our 
great continents, in expressing the hope that 
the Rotary Club of Washington will enjoy 
many more years of service to humanity. 

In these troubled days through which we 
are passing, the eyes of the entire world are 
turned in the direction of this great city as 
a source of inspiration and _ strength. 
Therefore, I have chosen to talk to you today 
about one of my favorite themes, the strength 
which is to be found in diversity. We speak 
so often of the strength that is derived from 
unity of effort that we may fall into the habit 
of thinking that unity means an exact same- 
ness in both thought and action. Unity, of 
course, is to be highly desired, but where 
diversity or variety is lacking there is a 
monotony which is not only uninteresting 
but is likely to be unproductive. 

You are North Americans; I am a South 
American. The Yankee storekeeper of New 
England—the fur-capped trader of northern 
Quebec—the man who plows a furrow on the 
Argentine pampas—the adventurer who 
forces his way into the jungles of Brazil. 
We are Americans! We speak English, 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese—we live 
within the Arctic Circle, in the North and 
South Temperate and Equatorial Zones—but, 
together, we have a common indivisible 
interest in this Western Hemisphere extend- 
ing from the northern tip of Ellesmere 
Island, which belongs to Canada; to the 
southern tip of Chile 

In that itural re- 
and wild- 

upply most of 
and provide sur- 

Now, however 


vast found n 
ources of minerals, crops, forest 

life which, in normal time 
the needs of this hemisphere 
pluses for less-favored 
we have only to look at our automobile tires 
that with all of diversity in 


al resources, we do not have—or at least 


area are 





to realize 


natu! 


have not developed sufficiently—all we need 
I rder t sure the strength and the secur- 
i we so much desir 

Although we do h; a common interest, 
m y things have stood i he way of a com- 
ple understanding of ¢ and of our 
individual or mutual problen The United 
s and Canada were settled largely by 











northern and central European 
c ntr South of the border your 
popular I describes \ are descended 
principally from Sp nd Portugues 
colonists Not only has this created a natu- 
ral langua difficulty, but also it has given 
each of 1 n inherited interest in the land 
of ou~ forebea! Consequently, we have 
ven 1 ch more time, tho. t, and study 
to the 1 and eco1 f Europe thar 
we have given to our neighb to the north 
ol t outh Geographically, as well as 
commercially and culturally, a part of South 
Amer! i ] is to Nor 1 
America my N American 
riend re \ I me! on that 
my city ¢ I t of South 
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ments in transportation facilities within the 
last few years, have brought us geographical- 
ly closer to one another. As Vice President 
Wallace stated, in the December Rotarian, 
“Highways go right to the heart of the prob- 
lem of organizing our international econom- 
ics within the hemisphere. Until we of the 
Americas build the basic highways to link our 
productive capacities together, we cannot ex- 
pect to have a hemisphere economy to organ- 
ize.” We can expect further strides in that 
direction after the war. Looking forward to 
that possibility we must realize that official 
friendship is not enough. We must strive to 
develop a human touch between your fellow 
citizens and mine—a genuine deep-rooted 
bond of international friendship that can be 
felt by the individual on the same basis that 
acquaintance ripens into friendship within 
our own communities. 

There are differences in custom also. Most 
North American Rotary clubs sing at the 
beginning of the meeting. Singing is not 
the custom in South America. When one 
of our Rotary clubs tried it, someone defined 
Rotarians as men who sing even when they 
are sober. 

Yes; there are differences—but underlying 
all of these and making them contribute to 
strength, not weakness, are the ideals, the 
standards and the hopes which are common 
to all of us in the Western Hemisphere. 

You are justly proud of your great insti- 
tvtions of learning. Do you know that the 
oldest university in the Western Hemisphere 
is San Marcos, located in my home city of 
Lima? It is functioning today as it has 
since it was founded in 1551. The Univer- 
sity of Mexico, founded in 1553, also ante- 
dates Harvard and Yale by many years. In 
our sister republic, Cuba, the University of 
Havana, founded in 1730, antedates Prince- 
ton and Dartmouth. So you see we are alike 
in our regard for education and in our spon- 
sorship of educational institutions 

We are also alike in our love of freedom. 
Twenty-one republics and the autoncmous 
Dominion of Canada constitute the nations 
hemisphere. Inter-American coop- 
e.ation has become a pattern for a new worid 
order. A living example of nations, great 
and small, working together in equality and 
concord for their cc good, respecting 
the rights of each other, and cherishing 
peace as the first and greatest step toward 
perity and advancement. 
> very scholarly persons have declared 
it to be a fallacy that people who are funda- 
mentally t will necessarily like each 


of this 


mmon 





y cifferent 

other as they become better acquainted. In 
support of their theory they cite the fact 
that small communities, where everyone 
knows everyone else, are not always a para- 
dise of brotherly love. To a certain extent 
this is true. Acquaintance in itself does not 
always breed respect We must approach 
these contacts and these problems in a spirit 
of helpful understanding. That is exactly 
what we strive to do through the fourth ob- 
ject of Rotary. Understanding is the very 
cornerstone of that object. I, and my people, 
must re antly appreciate that 
you and your people have your moments of 

and your moments of weaknes: 


and const 


lize 
“vilZe 





strength 


You can and should view me and my people 
in the same perspective. When we can do 
thi and if w re both actuated by an 
ideal of service—then and only then can we 
take the idealism, courtesy, and esthetic sen- 
sibility of the South, add it to the composur 
perseverance, and organizing ability of the 
North, and present to the world a unit 
front in. the furtherance of our mutual 
ideals 

The world witnessing today a clash of 
ideologis On one hand we find those who 
believe tl all men can be molded into one 
pattern. Stories that come to us from Europe 
and elsewhere clearly indicate the fallacy of 
t theory, even when the instrument of 
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enforcement is the firing squad. On the 
other hand, we have freemen who believe that 
education, in its broadest sense, is the only 
tool which can be used to bring together men 
of diverse interests, working together for a 
common ideal, yet free to follow the dictates 
of their own consciences, Rotary in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, as everywhere, demonstrates 
the truth of strength in diversity. Rotary 
was born in a desire for diversity. The pres- 
ervation of our classification basis of mem- 
bership is evidence that Paul Harris and 
others, who shaped Rotary’s policies, were 
far-sighted when they recognized this con- 
cept. When we elect our members as this 
classification principle prescribes, we have 
great variety, first as to occupation and in- 
terest and also as to social, political, religious, 
and other points of view. And because of that 
diversity the club is very much more useful 
and effective than it could be without it. 

We find an excellent example of this prin- 
ciple in the great diversity of our community 
service activities. And now, Rotary clubs 
are applying the same theory to those new 
and special opportunities for service created 
by the war. Some very conscientious Ro- 
tarians have advocated that the Rotary clubs 
of the United States and Canada ask for, or 
seek, sOme special assignment which could 
be given to the Rotary clubs as their con- 
tribution to the war effort. There can be 
no doubt that if such an assignment were 
made, the Rotary clubs of these countries 
would give a very creditable account of 
themselves. Yet, when I arrived in Chicago 
a few days ago, I was handed a complete 
analysis of a survey made by the secretariat 
which revealed that the Rotary clubs of the 
United States are engaging in hundreds of 
different, but intensely worth-while activ- 
ities which are directly related to the war 
effort of this Nation. In the very diversity 
of these activities is an assurance that the 
totary club in each community is providing 
exactly the kind of service needed in that 
community. 

Similarly Rotary International draws a 
part of its strength from the fact that its 
member clubs are organized in 50 or more 
countries. When we express our ideals and 
aspirations in different languages and in 
different activities, we add interest and rich- 
ness to our program. 

To what purposes shall we apply these ad- 
vantages which diversity gives us? In times 
of stress, men and organizations must guard 
against a feeling of futility which is likely to 
present itself. In the end no noble, unselfish 
effort is going to prove futile. If we are to 
build a better world it will be done by men 
and organizations of good will, tolerance, and 
high thinking. We must use our strength 
because if it is not used it will wither and be 
lost In these war years especially Rotary 
must prove its value, its utility, for with all 
the uncertainties of the times, the world 
must not lose sight of the ideals and the ob- 
jectives toward which Rotarians have been 
striving for almost 38 years. The ideals of 
Rotary, its strength, and its social value must 
be rooted deeper than ever in the heart of the 
individual member. 

An objective, in general terms, is found in 
one of the resolutions adopted by the Toronto 
convention. In essence it is the goal of your 
country and 29 others which are at war to- 
day. That goal is to establish liberty of the 
individual, freedom of thought, speech, as- 
sembly and worship, freedom from persecu- 
tion, aggression, want, and fear. Freedom 
from want, everywhere in the world, is an 
ambitious program, but it is within our grasp 
as it has never been before. Prosperity of 
one region at the expense of another is the 
surest way of keeping the spectre of war 

A hun- 


hanging over our beads at all times. 
gry man in Timbuctoo is a constant threat to 
the well-fed, happy citizen of Washington. 
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How, then, can we translate this goal into 
specific, personal terms, as applied to the 
individual Rotarian? We business and pro- 
fessional men, proprietors or managers of 
our respective businesses, know what we 
mean by individual liberty and we are de- 
termined to have it for ourselves. But—if 
individual liberty is denied to any in a 
democracy, it constitutes a vast unstable 
possession of those who have it. Once an 
idle man was merely condemned as a loafer 
and a dissatisfied man as a troublemaker. 
In the world that will follow this war we 
must look upon them is potential menaces 
to the peace and order of society. In other 
words, our own individual liberty depends 
upon an equal liberty for all. As business- 
men we can help to see that our employees 
have such liberty. This is both good busi- 
ness and good Rotary. It is good business 
because satisfied and self-respecting em- 
ployees are better producers than those who 
are dissatisfied and restless. The strength 
which comes from the diversity of capital, 
management, and labor may be destroyed 
by failure to make equal application of 
rights. It is good Rotary for our second 
object enjoins us to make our occupations 
instruments of service to society. 

If we are the: leading business and pro- 
fessional men of our respective communities 
and countries, as we like to think, then 
surely we must play a helpful part in recon- 
structing the economic system after the war 
so that “freedom from want and fear” will 
be a reality and not merely a slogan. 

Rotary International, like many other 
agencies, is carrying on a study of post-war 
problems and their possible solutions. Just 
recently I addressed a letter to every Rotary 
club president urging that one program a 
month be devoted to this subject for a pericd 
of 6 months. Each Rotarian, as an individual 
citizen, should be applying a part of his time 
and thought to this study. 

Our two continents in which more than 80 
percent of all Rotary clubs are located, strong 
in the diversity of their cultures, their re- 
sources, their humanitarian attitudes, might 
be likened to the Good Samaritan of the 
Jericho Road. He acted as neighbor to the 
man who needed help. We Rotarians know 
that in this shrinking world every nation is 
neighbor to our Nation. We may help be- 
cause we practice the ideal of service. Or we 
may help because the welfare of another na- 
tion vitally affects that of ourown. But help 
we must. 

Perhaps we can go even further than the 
Gcod Samaritan of the parable. The record 
simply shows that he helped the victim of 
aggression. We should do that and also try 
to remove the dangers which have threatened 
the highways of world intercourse. 

From time immemorial the use of force has 
been the means of settling disputes between 
nations. Brute force, as a means of political 
action, can cnly be eliminated if we can sub- 
stitute a stronger economic and moral force 
based on the ideal of service—and coupled 
with a willingness to make the necessary 
sacrifices. It would be only a beautiful, im- 
practical dream to imagine that the ideal of 
international justice and amity could be pur- 
chased at a cheaper price than that which 
we are accustomed to pay for peace within our 
own borders. The individual enjoys peace 
and security within his own State—or his own 
community—or even within his own home— 
primarily because he has been willing to make 
certain sacrifices in order to attain that ob- 
jective. He has permitted great inroads on 
his personal freedom in order that he will 
not intrude on the rights of thers. The 
coming peace, if it is to be successful, will 
require similar sacrifices of the rights of 
nations and individuals. 

You may say that this is a large order. 
It is—and it will not be accomplished all at 
once nor by Rotary alone. But it will not be 
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accomplished at ail unless we make a start. 
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We have suffered greatly in our Rotary move- 
ment abroad, but that is no cause for dis- 
couragement. Our ideals still hold, our op- 
portunities are even greater. The ideals of 
our organization have long been in the hearts 
and minds of men. It is our present task to 
translate those ideals into action. Can: 
and the United States have been good neig! 
bors for many years, and those 3,000 miles of 
unfortified border stand today as a living 
symbol of what the world can be when men’s 
faith becomes great enough. I have confi- 
dence that the great ability which your people 
and others have shown in many ways, if «p- 
plied to this problem, will solve it alsc 
While we must work cooperatively we 
not lose our identity in that cooperation 
Unity is not uniformity. 
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OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE: 


Thursday, December 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by a distinguished for- 
mer Member of this body, Hon. James 
P. Pope, Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, before the Southern Institute 
of Local Government at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., on November 14. 
The subject of the address was Toward 
a Solution of Post-War Problems. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in th C 
as follows: 

The discussion of pos.-war problems ; 
it seems to me, is very appropriate, and 
planning to meet them is sect 
tance only to the winning 
way of contrast, during the Firs 
there was a stupendous lack of 
cern over what would happen 
shot was fired. True, our leaders discussed 
political objectives, but economic ma 
were supposed to follow some sort of natural 
law which held that every man, whatever 
the circumstances, would prosper according 
to his deserts. Our rude awakening a few 
years after the war has not been forgotten 





and appropriately the problems that will 
come after this war are being discussed every- 
where—in the daily press, in journals of 
opinion, in radio programs, and in meetings 
like this all over the country 

In the discussion of the subject u have 
assigned to me, I take it that I am expects 


yblems, 


to deal with pr 
economic, that will confront u 


of the war. I want to make i ear to be d 
with that I am not speaking for the B d 
of Directors of the Tennessee V Author- 
ity and that I am in no sens¢ ting for 
any department of the Governme 
views that I may expr: here. I 
for myself. 

Some very interesting tl 
happening to our national e 


war began. Prof. Alvin H. H . 





xnown economist of Ha ( i 
recently: 
“Something tremendous |} } n ! en- 
ing in America during the past 2 } 
thing so big that it fairly oo¢ n - 
n. Ino! é f € been 
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wrencbe 
BnAap 
thet has happened is 


d violently into a new and different 
But the striking and heartening thing 
the demonstration that 
we have made, that our vitality, es manifested 
in our engineering Ingenuity and our power 
to produce, is as strong today as ever before.” 

This violent wrenching of our economic 
life is bound to leave its impact upon our po- 
hit 


litical institutions and to raise problems that 
will test the capacity and the flexibility of 
both our economic and political systems when 
the war is ov The problems will be both 
international and domecsti« in character 
Only by meeting them boldly and vig rously 
can we hope to win the peace after we have 
won the war The South, like the rest of the 
country, will be affected, and it is none too 





begin studying and planning in what- 
ever W we « to deal with novel and chal- 
i , t ’ lili w 
I t ull, 4 inte tional organization 
? t ct ed to ceal with international 
I el Or in that way can the po i 
1 ecc problems « t) v 1 be « 
ef! ely The 1 ol of th r th 
been b mht ¢ together in many 
way r ni tior fi- 
' ‘ I) ‘ j pendence Nas given rise 
blen ou rtant that failure t ive 
i 1 brou ( tv Ve id Wa within 
‘ I Vhil na ! I 
bound reth by tiles of economic interest 
th ( Tect t l their peop. 
they ft e! efte ve § tem tha prov les 
f thelr ecurit No way |! yet been 
t i4 crim) 1 na 
ru from tl the ii 
‘ 
) must I t to I int 
ors enough power to enal 
a } \ it i 
f y world problems i 
‘ l th K it f 
‘ ‘ ! tar that th l ed 
{ I { ie to li t 
' VA i 1 { to i \ i 
} l witt il and ¢ ! 
f wor) ( I believe ch 
i i | war 1 I 
t } e and security 
A { } 
of ‘ 
cr t I n n ¢ l 
} kk i hreate1 
I i f { I shall 
t ‘ pl l 1 ol \ 
< } li t ilar problen 
( hat tl 
‘ } I nen th V 
‘ I Des ¢ ling 
, ey . em ed 
j j 1 A rt 
u il i 1 
l oun Tt 
i A y l ed and re 
t | me economy) I 
é 1 tl perhaps 6,000,000 
! ! t 1 W 
ve O00 OOO 
uppl ! ad 
c iry eq pment t 
1e W nd that i] 
) demobil ad c 
¥ I nt reLne 
} >’ W »wv 1 ‘ 1 
I ‘ peacetime ex my 
I be | \ nand 
} ad 4 € war 
t ee) buto- 
| t 
t 1 
¢ em] \ 
! t ab 
g W 
\ nd a 
t ' ' : 
I y. Then came the 
c i Line i pt 
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our history. The price structure collapsed, 
thousands of banks and business houses 
failed, and we got our first taste of the long 
period of post-war unemployment. But that 
depression was largely forestalled by heavy 
short-term, privately advanced loans abroad 
which were employed to buy large quantities 
of goods and services in this country. 

Again, after this war, we will be expected 
to feed and clothe many millions of people 
in the war-ridden countries. And for a time 
the demand from this quarter will tend to 
keep employment and production at a high 
level. When our Allies and others whom we 
may wish to help are able to resume pro- 
duction of the things they need, our markets 
may be expected to fall off. In the mean- 
time, many of the war plants in this coun- 
try will have been reconverted to producing 
peacetime goods. This will be the time of 
crucial test 

Must we stand for another collapse? 

What can be done to prevent it? 

There will be plently of work to do. We 
will have the trained men, larger and better 
equipped plants, plenty of raw materials, 
more machine tools than ever before. We 
will be physically equipped to supply all our 
needs and a surplus for export Will we be 
able to make intell of what we have 
Or must we live through a 1929, and tnere- 


after, all over again? 


igent us 


Stuart Chase describes the 
these wor 


1929 debacle in 


“Millions of men threw down their tools 


and left their machines ; 1 conveyor belts 
in the lactories; they drifted about the streets 
doing nothing he farmers’ crops, harvested 
with much labor, lay rott 1 the fields or 
on the railroad sidings People were being 


evicted from their homes b 


in both city 


the thousands 
came stum- 
camps, out 


and country Me 


bling out of mines, out of lum 








of fisheries railway sho} powerhouses, 
quarrit brickyards Men and women left 
their place in banks, office stores, doctors’ 
anteroom to go home anc Staring at 
nothing. Structu eel worker climbed 
down from half-compileted skyscrapers, 
t Nitec lel th draw boards, engi- 
nec! I { iway { i! I { 1 great 
army of car} { m plumbers, and 
painte hung up their over and folded 
the ltul hand 

Fac ies closed; mit f ad with water; 

lips tied up to the doc i t cars and 
trucks Wv it into storage Lor lin of men 
went t » I he { i thousands took 
t tae opt I C 

here was no phy 1 re for all this, 
There was no famine; th vere no crop fail- 
ures; there were Db ar t torms, or 
floods; there w no invi Our farms 
wel fe ‘ eve r 1 vere well 
equilpprt e transport lines & da ready to 
operate; millions of men wel ready and 
eager for work Yet millions were without 
jobs, without food, without ck with- 
out shelte At the same time warehouses 
were bu ng with wheat and corn and cot- 
ton, and some of these crops lay in the fields 
rotth or were burned f fur rhere were 
as many hous be! abundance 
of materials from which more could be made 

What a topsy-turvy world was How 
could the human race get itself into such a 
plight? 


Economists are y well agreed today as 
to what was the matter W were all relying 





upo! hit-and-miss economic system. And 
now it had missed. We were following certain 
traditior concepts ind u col rning 
money det taxat ! market 
price rhere had been no pla eta - 


uation like this and 1 col | by the Gov- 
T 


ver the factors that brought it 


about. The measures that were ken by the 
Government in the early d ; of the Roose- 
velt administration are well Known. The 
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ost effective ones, it seems to me, had to do 
with restoring confidence and creating a va- 
riety of ways by which men could go to work. 

Steps must be taken now by the Govern- 
ment and by private industry to prevent that 
sort of thing after this war. Full employment 
is the goal. One competent writer and econ- 
omist suggests the following steps: 

1. Adequate military protection with the 
armed forces of several million people with all 
necessary equipment; 

2. Provision for public works to supplement 
private employment to abolish chronic unem- 
ployment; 

3. The establishment of minimum stand- 
ards of well-being for the entire population; 

4. The conservation of natural resources— 
the protection of forests, soils, watersheds, 
and minerals 

He goes on to point out that much is needed 
in the way of better food, health, clothing, 
shelter, and education He states further 
that experts have estimated that 250,000 addi- 
tional people should be employed to make 
more clothing, that an increase of one-third 
more doctors and nurses is needed, that per- 
haps 400,000 new school teachers are needed. 
He quotes a noted expert in the housing field 
who has estimated that, between 1937 and 
1950, 16,000,000 houses ought to be built to 
take care of the increase in families and to 
replace the worst of substandard structures. 
If 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 houses should be built 
each year, which seems to be a reasonable 
program, from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 people 
would be kept busy, according to Mr. C. F. 
Palmer, Federal Housing Coordinator. In 
1940 only 600,000 housing units were con- 
structed 

In a pamphlet on post-war planning issued 
by the National Planning Association, of 
which Mr. Charles E. Wilson is chairman, 
there is a challenging suggestion of a way to 
meet post-war unemployment. It is con- 
tended that we can have full employment 
and a high level of national income if we 
consume all that we are pable of produc- 
ing. In order to do th however, we must 
on the average invest S much as we save 
This means that there must be no unused 





ea 


savings and no lack of investment Oppor- 
tunities. By equating the volume of invest- 
ment to the volume of savings we shall be 
ridding ourselves of the major cause of de- 
pression: 

Testifying before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in May 19389, Dr 
Lauchlin Currie, then an economist with the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington, esti- 


mated that, on the b gross savings 





during the relatively p: ere twenties, a 
gross annual investment of nineteen billions 
would be required to sust 1 a gross national 
income of one hundred billions a year.. It 
was further brougl out in those hearings 
that we as a nation save a 1 ‘Yr proportion 
of the national income as tl income rises 
It is therefore safe to say that a total annual 


investment of around twenty-five billions 
would have to be ass ted with a gross na- 
tional income of one hundred and twenty 
billions 

Can private enterprise 
000,000,000 a year 





ts for $25,- 
the better if 








it can 

But suppose it cannot? Then it is up to 
government to make up the deficiency. Pub. 
lic investment would be made at a time when 
private investment lagged and when savings 
would otherwise be unused It would be 
confined to certain recognized areas and s0 
timed that it would in a nse complement 
and insure the continuation of private enter- 
prise generally 

Areas for large-scale Government invest- 
ment are primarily three: Urban redevelop- 
ment, integration nd modernization of 


transportation, and multiple-purpose river 
Gevelopments. It is to the third item, multi- 
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ple-purpose river development, that I par- 
ticularly wish to direct your attention. The 
National Planning Association points out 
that— 

“Already the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has demonstrated the possibilities in this 
direction. There are many other river basins 
where a similar approach is desirable. Our 
rivers have several uses; their control and 
development will serve several purposes. 
For one thing, the construction of dams 
makes it possible to regularize the river flow. 
This is important for navigation and also 
for flood control. The storage water may 
sometimes be used for irrigation. Reservoirs 
or lakes provide recreational facilities. And 
finally the dams make possible the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power.” 

To those of us who are familiar with the 
program and work of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, this comment by the National 
Planning Association is very conservative. 
Under this program, cheaper transportation 
on the Tennessee River is rapidly becoming 
a reality, with estimated annual savings to 
shippers by 1960 of some $8,000,000. The 
curtailment of floods on the Tennessee River 
and on the Mississipp! means estimated 
average savings of from six to eight million 
dollars a year. If we should have a repeti- 
tion of some of the large floods of the pas* 20 
years, savings in terms of flood damage 
avoided might easily exceed the $100,000,000 
mark. The production of low-rate electric 
power affords direct savings to the commun- 
ity now of some $10,000,000 a year. However, 
much more significant than these direct sav- 
ings are the indirect gains in terms of the 
increase in the product of an expanding valley 
economy energized by Tennessee Valley 
Authority power. 

In addition, the farm program, with its 
more than 26,000 demonstration farms in the 
Valley built around the supply of concen- 
trated plant food produced by the Authority, 
aims at conserving the soil, building up its 
fertility, improving farm practices on the 
land, and raising standards of well-being 
generally. This may prove to be the most 
important part of the Authority's work. And 
when it is remembered that the net income 
from the sales of power will in the course of 
a generation return to the people of th? 
United States their entire investment in 
navigation, flood control, and power facilities, 
it would seem that projects of this character 
are definitely the type in which the Govern- 
ment might appropriately make investment. 
They usurp no opportunities that would at- 
tract private initiative; on the contrary, they 
open countless opportunities that would 
otherwise not exist. 

I know, of course, that there is one great 
question in all minds: How will the Govern- 
ment get the money to make such invest- 
ments? Will not the public debt at the end 
of this war be so great that we cannot think 
of carrying out such a program as is here 
suggested? 

Let us look at this debt matter for a min- 
ute. In 1930 the total public debt of the 
Federal, State, and local governments of the 
United States was, in round numbers, $30,- 
000,000,000, and the private debt was $142,- 
000,000,000, making a total of $172,000,000,000. 
In 1940 the public debt was $52,000,000,000 
and the private debt $115,000,000,000, making 
a total of $167,000,000,000. It was during this 
period that the present administration spent 
billions of dollars in public works, and yet 
the total amount of the debt of the United 
States, public and private, was $5,000,000,000 
less in 1940 than it was in 1930. In addition 
to that, the interest on the 1930 debt was 
$9,000,000,000, while the interest on the 1940 
debt was only $6,000,000,000. 

“That is all very interesting,” you may say, 
“but after all there is a limit to our public 
debt. This war may leave us with a Federal 





debt of from $150,000,000,000 
000,000. Is not that the limit?” 

Nobody knows exactly what the debt limit 
will be. But it is an academic question, since 
the only thing that really matters is the cost 
of servicing the debt in relation to the na- 
tional income. I would call your attention to 
the fact that the British debt 125 years ago 
was more than double the national income; 
that it was never paid off or even substan- 
tially reduced; that it rose again during and 
after the First World War. And there is no 
evidence that its size was any deterrent to in- 
vestment, income, or employment. Undoubt- 
edly Britain’s debt has been increased far 
beyond that ratio now, yet interest rates have 
been going down constantly. 

The national income of the United States 
this year will be about $120,000,000,000. Pro- 
fessor Hansen estimates that, on the basis of 
the British experience, our debt could be 
much larger than it is now or is likely to be 
even at the end of this war. 

Economists tell us that public debt is so 
different from private debt that it can scarcely 
be called a debt in the usual sense of the 
word. As such the public debt has little or no 
effect upon the national income. However, 
increasing or decreasing the public debt may, 
depending on the.timing, make all the differ- 
ence between a high and a low national in- 
come. The fact that the debt is large and get- 
ting larger does not necessarily mean that we 
are shouldering ourselves and our children 
with a back-breaking burden. The bondhold- 
ers are, after all, the American people, the 
same people who pay the taxes and service the 
debt. If the persons who hold the bonds were 
exactly the same as those who pay the taxes, 
it would be clear that a national debt inter- 
nally held is simply a means by which we pool 
our funds to accomplish a generally desired 
end—whether winning a war or licking a de- 
pression—and then return those funds to the 
original owners. 

Although the individual bondholders and 
taxpayers are not identical in all cases, the 
effect on the Nation is the same as if they 
were. Most of the American debt is very 
widely distributed within this country. 
While I don’t want to suggest that a large 
public debt is something to be viewed lightly, 
I am convinced that most of us have not 
thought it through. As an aid to perspec- 
tive, may I suggest that you ponder for a 
moment on the views of the man who says 
that every increase in the national debt is a 
national blessing, because it leaves us all 
richer by the volume of Government securi- 
ties we are able to buy and salt away. 

At any rate, it is recognized on all sides 
that the keynote in our national economy is 
that the people be employed, that they pro- 
duce goods.and services and consume them. 
Money, debt, and taxes are only means for 
accomplishing these purposes. With a na- 
tional income of $120,000,000,000, high taxes 
can be paid from incomes, such as we are 
paying now. Indeed, the same tax load, in 
dollar amounts, would be less burdensome in 
peacetime because the money we would have 
left would buy so much more. We could 
readily supply the Government with money 
to make worth while public investments and 
at the same time reduce the public debt, if a 
reduction appeared to be in the public 
interest. 

We may expect that some things will be 
done—bold and untraditional things if neces- 
sary—to meet the needs of the people for 
employment and purchasing power after the 
war. When these steps are taken every po- 
litical unit of government, local as well as 
national, will be affected. There will be work 
for local agencies to do. Local governments 
should have plans—plans for schools and 
other public buildings, parks and play- 
grounds, slum clearance, and improvement 
in public facilities. They should be en- 


to $200,000,- 
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couraged to cooperate in the administration 
of any Federal program affecting them and 
they should be ready to do their part 

“Under the program of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in this region, a deliberate policy 
has been followed of cooperating with the 
States, the counties, the municipalities, and 
all the other local subdivisions cf govern- 
ment. They have been enlisted in the ad- 
ministration of the program. Electricity 
generated by the Authority is in the main 
distributed by the various cities and coopera- 
tives throughout the region. Eighty-three 
cities and 45 cooperatives are now engaged 
in this work. The purpose of such a policy 
is to strengthen every local agency and 
to decentralize the administration of the 
regional program. This is a democratic way 
of administering the affairs of government 
In the farm program, the actual work of con- 
serving the soil and improving farm prac- 
tices is done by the farmers themselves 
They are engaged in a voluntary program of 
cooperation with their Government. In the 
field of research, the Authority has the full- 
est cooperation from all the educational in- 
stitutions throughout this part of the 
country. 

In the administration of any post-war pro- 
grams, it is likewise important that the serv- 
ices of local governmental units and agencies 
be enlisted. This, we believe, is democracy 
in action. 

Certainly there is no room for complacency 
about the post-war years ahead. In many 
ways we shall have a new world to deal with, 
new problems to be solved and new sacrifices 
to be made. We shall have to depend in the 
future as we have in the past upon the 
ability, the common sense, and the devotion 
to the public welfare of the American people. 
I, for one, have confidence that Americans 
will see it through. 








Infamous Prelude to Pearl Harbor— 
Second Installment of Article by 
Arthur Krock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the second install- 
ment of a very able article written by 
Mr. Arthur Krock and published in the 
New York Times magazine of Novem- 
ber 8, 1942, entitled, “Infamous Prelude 
to Pearl Harbor.” The first part of this 
article was printed in the Recorp of 
November 30. 

There being no objection, the 
installment of the article was ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

INFAMOUS PRELUDE TO PEARI 


(By Arthur Krock) 


second 


HARBOR 


Mr. Hull returned to his attack on the 
Tripartite Pact. He said he supposed the 
Japanese were as surprised as we by Hitler's 
attack on Russia. Kurusu’s response was 
that while Japan could not abrogate the 
treaty, it might find some way t outshine’ 
it. The Secretary stuck to his line. He 
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pointed out that the United States was leav- 
ing the Philippines in 1946, aiready with- 
drawing the marines from China, and stead- 
ily pressing Great Britain to reduce Empire- 
trade preferences. He dwelt on the good- 
neighbor policy and its advantages and asked 
why such could not be applied in the Pacific 
area 

Admiral Nomura interposed to say that 
Japan was too poor to imitate American lib- 
erality in Latin America or to afford lend- 
Yease, much as Japan would like to do that 
You get along with Russia, he argued, despite 
the fact that you do not approve Russia’s 
policies or system 

The Secretary answered that while we were 
not in sympathy with Communist ideology, 
ovr first concentration was on beating Hitler. 
Kurusu, reverting to British Empire prefer- 
declared they had played their part in 
driving Japan into the Tripartite Pact, since 
his country’s main dependence was on for- 
cign trade. And the admiral gently re- 
marked, of governments of great nations, 
that “big ships can’t turn around too quickly; 
they must be eased slowly and gracefully.” 

But the Secretary continued to ask for a 
chart of where the big ship was going. To 
the admiral he addressed this question: 

“Do you stand for no annexations, no in- 
cemnities, respect for China’s sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and the principles of 


ences 


equality 

“Yes,” the admiral said 

Kurusu then ook another tack. The 
American and British regulations freezing 


Japanese-American fiscal and commercial re- 
lations had caused impatience, he said, in 
Japan; had evoked the feeling that it was best 
to fight while one still could. Japan had 
entered the Tripartite Pact because she felt 

ited, but she would never be a catspaw 


‘ Lith 
At this } nt the colloquy went mething 
} tl though, of course the actual words 
re 
Hunt. How many soldiers do you intend to 
Chin 
Kourusv. W may withdraw 90 percent. 
e « 
Hr How | will you keep the other 10 
t iTo ti there 1 cirect 
t 
Hi tu. Japan ts now in a fine tuation to 
pr \ I 1 goods, if you can get war 
nv on out of your minds 
Kurusv. We must move gradually. The 
United State responsible f the delay 
Huu... There has been no delay I have al- 


ways seen Ambassador Nomura 


promptly 








{They had bee conferring for months.| 
Our viev have been made clear from the 
‘ t Your invasion of Indochina inter- 
rupted the conversations 
Kvurusv. Do you want to return to the 
f quo ante Indochina? 
Hruzt. If you can't withdraw the troops, 
iopt a liberal commercial policy and solve 
the a ) f the Tripartite Pact then 
‘ ‘t you see what you can do? Would re- 
} ge the freezir regulations help the 
} party of Japan? 
Nomura. Japar unyielding policy toward 
©} : I f stiffened China Your un- 
| ward Japan has stiffened us 
Let's go back to the pre-Indochina statu 
H But would you then divert the Indo- 
chin: to some equally objectionable 
you invaded Indochina 
nd our shipments of 
} 
h a. We are tir of fighting in China 
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them there was a direct help to Hitler, he 
said. The Ambassador and the special envoy 
answered obliquely. They began to chat, say- 
ing they saw no likelihood of an early Rus- 
sian defeat or the collapse of the Stalin 
regime. The Ambassador added that he was 
surprised at Stalin's strength in holding his 
Government together and deeply admired the 
Russian Army He saw no prospect that 
Germany could successfully invade Britain. 

Hut.i. Then what will be the outcome for 
Germany? 

Nomura. I have no clear idea. 

Huu. Aren’t you bound equally by your 
pact with Russia? 

Nomura. Yes. 

Hutu. Can’t you tell Hitler to be reason- 
able? 

At this point Kurusu clearly thought he 
had been tendered a peace feeler, and he 
seized it eagerly. He quickly expressed the 
view that Hitler would be willing to negoti- 
ate peace. But the Secretary was not to be 
caught in a trap or dig a pitfall for himself. 

“I mean,” he said, “that Hitler must 
abandon his program of conquest.” 

Whereupon the Japanese departed. 

There was another meeting on November 
20, and for the purpose of brevity and clarity 
I shall again attempt to reconstruct the 
words used by the conferees: 

Hutu. Before we can have a peaceful settle- 
ment there must be an end to Japanese ag- 
gression. We need a manifestation of a clear 
purpose to pursue peaceful courses. 

Nomura, But we have this day presented 
a proposal to that end. [A detailed sum- 
mary of this follows shortly.] 

Hutu. I will discuss what you have said 
with the other governments which have in- 
terests in the Pacific 

Kurusv. But, remember, we are unable to 
abrogate the Tripartite Pact 

Hu... You didn't talk that way about the 
Nine Power Treaty 

Kourusv. That was 20 years old and out- 
moded. I urge you to adopt this proposal 
and bring about peace. Japan, however, is 
committed to an expansion policy. 

The new Japanese proposal to which 
Nomura referred was regarded by the Amer- 
ican President and State Department as nar- 
row and as leaving Japan in a menacing 
position. It called for a supply from the 
United States to Japan of as much oil as 
Japan might require and for suspension of 
freezing measures. It provided that the Gov- 
‘rnments of both the United States and 
Japan should undertake not to make any 
armed advance into any of the regions in 
southeastern Asia and the southern Pacific 
where troops were then stationed; that the 
Japanese Government should undertake to 
withdraw its troops from French Indochina 
upon either the restoration of peace between 
Japan and China or the establishment of an 
equitable peace in the Pacific area; that 
Japan and the United States should cooperate 
with a view to securing the acquisition of 
those goods and commodities which the two 

s needed in the Netherland East 
Indies; that Japan and the United States 
should mutually undertake to restore their 
commercial relations to those prevailing prior 
to the freezing of the assets, the United 


States to refrain from such measures and ac- 


countries 


} 


tions as “will be prejudicial to the endeavors 
or the restoration of general peace between 
Japan and China.” 

(In the preceding quotation is a typical 
euphemism. What the United 
actually asked to do was to cease 
all aid to China.) 

On November 21 Kurusu brought a formula 
which he said clarified the obligations of 
Japan under the tripartite pact and should 
relieve the fears of the United States in that 
particular. But it was only a statement that 
Japan reserved the right to interpret freely 


under the } t and that this 


Japanese 


otates was 
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serted, was not bound to cooperate or col- 
laborate with Germany and Italy in aggres- 
sion. 

HvuLL. Have you anything more to offer? 

Kurvusv. No. 

Hutu. This is not especially helpful. 

It becomes increasingly clear that Japan 
would not budge from the position of its 
military leaders. She was steadily refusing 
to abandon preferential positions in all the 
occupied areas. She was demanding a vic- 
tor’s peace with China and our assent to it, 
her army to be kept there indefinitely. Her 
envoys had made no answer to Mr. Hull's 
proposal on economic policy, but kept asking 
if there could be a modus vivendi. 

Though the fact was kept from the Japa- 
nese, the President and Mr. Hull had been 
exploring a path of temporary adjustment, 
but had found no solution. It was during 
this exploration that the Chinese feared they 
would be abandoned by the Great Powers— 
a fear that proved baseless. The Army and 
Navy, as well as the Dutch and British Gov- 
ernments, were calling for more time. It 
was apparent to Mr. Hull that all hope of 
meeting the crisis by diplomacy had ceased, 
but he determined to make one more offer 

Next day, November 22, the conversations 
were resumed. Mr. Hull said we could not 
furnish oil to the Japanese Navy, permit the 
Japanese troops to remain in Indochina, 
or desist from aiding China while Japan con- 
tinued to assist Germany. If one more move 
like that in Indochina were made there could 
be no hope of peace. 

“Won't some Japanese statesman,” he 
asked, “preach peace for a change?” 

He expressed the belief that the Dutch, the 
British, and the United States could arrange 
to end the freezing regulations if some con- 
crete evidence were given of Japan's peaceful 
intentions. Japan might have all the ma- 
terials she wanted on demonstration of this. 

Kurusu and Nomura replied on a tangent 
They stressed that a Japanese troop with- 
drawal to the north of Indochina would re- 
lieve pressure on Thailand, but they contin- 
ued to give no indication that their gov- 
ernment was considering the basic sugges- 
tions made by the Secretary. Kurusu added 
it was hard to get the Japanese Army to agree 
to leave south Indochina, yet he had ac- 
complished this. The situation was ap- 
proaching an explosive point, he explained, 
and a quick settlement was needed 

“No progress” would be a fair summary of 
this meeting 

On November 25, as he did again on the 
28th, Mr. Hull, attending the War Council 
where were gathered the civilian and military 
chiefs of the American State, emphasized the 
critical nature of the conversations and said 
he saw no possibility of an agreement. He 
warned that Japan might strike at any mo- 
ment. And he added that, though he did 
not venture to speak as a military man, he 
would counsel his hearers to lock for surprise 
attacks simultaneously at many points 
throughout the Pacific area. He said that 
even during the final phase of his conversa- 
tions with the envoys of Japan, our Govern- 
ment had learned of the dispatch of new 
Japanese troops and equipment to Indochina 
and the Gulf of Thailand. The obvious 
objectives were Singapore and the Burma 
Road. 

Secretary Hull brought to the meeting of 
November 26 for consideration by the Japa- 
nese envoys the document now famous in 
history. In it was outlined a plan for a 
broad but simple settlement covering the 
entire Pacific area 

This counter-proposal incl 
declaration § affirming 
policies of the two c 





uded a mutual 
that the national 
untries were directe 


toward peace throughout the Pacific area; 
that the two countries had no territorial 
designs or aggressive intent in that area; 
and that they would give active support to 
certain fundamen principl f peace upon 
which their relations th each other and all 
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other nations would be based. There was 
provision for mutual pledges to support and 
apply liberty economic principles in their 
economic relations with each other and with 
other nations and peoples. These were enu- 
merated and were based upon the general 
principle of equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity and treatment. There were steps 
proposed to be taken by the two govern- 
ments, envisaging a situation in which there 
would be no Japanese or other foreign armed 
forces in French Indochina or in China. 
Mutual commitments were suggested in 
detail. 

The proposals were instantly deprecated 
by Mr. Kurusu. His government, he said, 
“would throw up its hands” when it saw 
them. He asked again for a modus vivendi, 
and Mr. Hull replied that this had already 
been explored. 

They turned to a discussion of the value of 
international agreements in general. Japan 
didn’t do well with these, said Kurusu, and 
reminded the Secretary of The Hague award 
against Japan in the matter of the perpetual 
leases. The conversation droned on, returned 
to the Japanese proposals. 

Hutu. You ask for all the oil you want. I 
might almost be lynched if I promised that 
oil would go freely to Japan in these circum- 
stances. 

Nomura. Sometimes statesmen fail to get 
public sympathizers. Only wise men see far 
ahead, and sometimes they suffer martyrdom, 
But life is short and a man can only do his 
duty. 

On this melancholy note the meeting ended. 

It was now November 27. The sands were 
almost in the bottom of the glass and the 
war cloud was sweeping in from the west. 

On November 27, the day before Mr. Hull’s 
second warning to the War Council, the Pres- 
ident and he received the envoys. The 
President said he had not given up hope, 
but the situation was serious. The Amer- 
ican Government was disappointed by the 
attitude of the Japanese leaders toward fun- 
damental principles of peace. This had cre- 
ated difficulties in the atmosphere here and 
abroad. 

The United States had been very patient, 
and would continue to be if Japan would 
permit it. But the United States must have 
manifestations of peaceful intent. The 
President, saying this, warned the envoys 
that the best interest of Japan would not be 
served by Hitler. 

Hutu. Every one knows that the Japanese 
slogans of “a new order,” etc., are war propa- 
ganda, are camouflaged terms of the policy 
of force and conquest and military domina- 
tion of all the conquered peoples 

The envoys offered very little in response 
except for reiteration by Kurusu that the 
differences between the two countries were 
not in funaamentals but only in their ap- 
plication. 

The conferees resumed again on Decem- 
ber 1. Mr. Hull said the United States would 
definitely not become a partner with the 
military leaders of Japan from whom came 
only “bluster and blood-curdling threats.” 

“We aren't trying to bluff you,” he re- 
marked, “and there is no occasion for you to 
try to bluff us. There is a limit to these 
He went on to summarize: 

lo ask us to cease aid to China is the same 
as asking us to cease aid to Great Britain. 
We would be prepared to consider your pro- 
posal that we use our good offices to bring 
China and Japan together, but in return 
Japan pursues a policy that immobilizes 
anti-Axis troops in the Near East, thus as- 

ing Hitler. The envoys must also recall 
that Premier Tojo on November 20 had said 
the United States must be purged of in- 
fluence in East Asia 

The conversation continued: 

IuLL. We won't be driven out of the Pa- 
cific. Why can’t we go back to the funda- 
mentals of my proposals of November 26? 
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Japan needs no sword to sit at the head of 
a table. 

Kurusv. The November 26 document has 
been communicated and we expect a reply 
soon. But Japan thinks its November 20 
proposal is equitable. What is the ultimate 
aim of the United States? I advise you to 
make a deep reflection as to that. And, why 
is the President returning earlier to Wash- 
ington than he had planned? {|Mr. Roose- 
velt had left for a brief trip.] 

Hutu. Perhaps it was the 
Premier Tojo. 

Kurusu. That was only a 20-minute 
broadcast. And bad translation resulted in 
the Premier’s being misquoted. 

Nomura. What Tojo said is not much dif- 
ferent from your Pan-American policy. Our 
methods are simply more primitive. 

Kurusv. And if you don’t look out, China 
will sell us both down the river. 

Nomura. I hope we can come to a peaceful 


loud talk of 


settlement. A war in the Pacific would be a 
tragedy. Wars don’t settle anything. 


The President some days before had asked 
Mr. Hull to inquire why Japan, in the midst 
of the conversations, had sent reinforcements 
to Indochina, this time concentrating them 
in the north, Long before that, as it later 
became evident, Japan had prepared its ex- 
pedition against Pearl Harbor 

Kurusu brought the reply to the question 
on December 5 at a subsequent meeting. His 
Government, said the envoy, had reinforced 
Indochina as a protection against threat- 
ened Chinese aggression. 

Mr. Hull was surprised. He had just the 
opposite impression, he said. He had under- 
stood that Japan was going north in Indo- 
china to attack China. It was new to him 
that this was a move of defense. He hadn't 
known the Japanese were on the defensive 
in Indochina. 

This irony was met by an observation from 
Nomura that Indochina could be a menace 
to Japan, therefore care must be taken that 
no other power control it. 

Patiently once more, although his hope 
was dead, the Secretary urged the Japanese 
Government to renounce force and aggres- 
sion. He declared that the United States is 
not looking for trouble, but it isn’t running 
away either 

Kourusvu (reverting 
aiding Hitler? 

Hutu. I have told you by keeping British, 
Duteh, and American forces immobilized in 
the Far East 

Nomura (in Japanese). This isn’t getting 
us anywhere. 

HULL, Anc can you explain the malignant 
press campaign which is confusing the situ- 
ation and which your Government is permit- 
ting to go on during these conversations? 
You control the press of Japan, and you could 
stop it 

Kurusv. Your press here is not free from 
articles that confuse and irritate. For in- 
stance, there was one story that I had been 
sent here to check Ambassador Nomura. 
That, indeed, was not helpfui 

The envoys departed, and on December 6 
the President sent the message to the Em- 
peror that was the final plea for peace 


again). How are we 


¢ 


Sunday, December 7, was a day of unusual 


beauty in Washington. The forenoon was 
received a 


quiet, but at noon the Secretary 
request from Ambassador Nomura to see him 


and Kurusu as soon as possible. The ap- 
pointment was made for 1 o’clock, then post- 


poned by the Japanese until 1:45 
The three conferees met together for the 
last time in ’s office at the 
State Department at 2:20. Kurusu explained 
the delay by saying there had t lifficulties 
n’s reply to Mr. Hull’s 





Secretary 





in decoding Japa final 
proposals. 

He handed the Secretary the reply 

Tokyo flatly rejected the proposals made by 





Secretary Hull in his memorandum of No- 
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vember 26, and notified the American ¢€ 
ernment that “in view of the attitude of the 
American Government it cannot but con- 
sider that it is impossible to reach an agree- 
ment through further negotiation The 
Japanese reply charged that the American 
Government intended to “conspire with 
Great Britain and other countries to tru 
Japan’s efforts toward the establishment of 
peace through the creation of a new order 
East Asia, and especially to preserve 
American rights and interests by kee 
Japan and China at war.” 

Mr. Hull read the document slowly with 
look of unbelief growing on his facs Then 
he turned to the Japanese envoys and ut- 
tered the denunciation that has become 
dramatic part of the recorded history of t 
fateful time. 

“I must say that in all my conversations 
with you (the Japanese Ambassador) during 
the last 9 months I have never uttered one 
word of untruth. This is borne out abso- 
lutely by the record. Im all my 50 years of 
public service I have never seen a document 
that was more crowded with infamous false- 
hoods and distortions on a scale so huge that 
I never imagined until today that any Gov- 
ernment on this planet was capable of utter- 
ing them.” 








One hour before, the Japanese Fleet and air 
force had attacked Pearl Harbor. 





Who Writes the Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye] before the English- 
Speaking Union on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1942, at the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the add: 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





I would not want to end any dreams which 
are affording individuals a degre f freedom 
from the depressing things rou bo 1 
But we are only preparing cu for a 
terrible nightmare if we let much of pres¢ - 
day unrealistic thinking play t urge part 
in our planning for the future of this un- 
happy world. 

However persnick ve An e 
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them ll at ch tir ne 
wl is us involved in the most desperate 
struggle in all American histo? Ss A 
icans do not ré h British wa int mbi- 
tic but we I »A g - 
ting the fact that sl ur A r 
It wasn’t so long ago that thoug! f alliance 
with Russia in any kind of e Vv > 
that had great numbers of Amer I iter- 
ally holding their noses, but I il to f ny 
American right now who isn’t tickled C 
over what Russia has done anc ( 

Ally. Let’s go a step fur 
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our spokesmen were bitterly assailing an- 
other people as “back stabbers,” the kind of 
people who by their action had written off all 
right to American respect. But today actually 
finds us wondering if, and hoping that, the 
hour is close at hand when these same people 
may let us and our Allies use their homeland 
as bases for operation against the Axis, may 
even join us as an ally. Again we are happy 
today with one Admiral Darlan, whereas only 
a few days ago our estimate of him was such 
as to make us glad he was on the other side 
and not contaminating the rest of us. 

Here we are, for the moment at least, all 
in one camp, fighting for the same thing. 
Here are the Stalins, the Churchills, the 
Roosevelts, the Darlans, the Chiang Kai- 
sheks, all battling for victory; the Americans, 
the British, some French, the red Russians, 
the Chinese, all fighting for one thing. What 
is that one thing? Victory to be sure, but 
victory for what? Victory for our lives as 
nations. 

We can boast about the less sacrificial 
causes we fight for in this war, but the fact 
remains that the No. 1 cause is life as a 
nation 

But we have among us some talented char- 
acters who, at the drop of a hat, will make 
pretty speeches for us about all the things we 
are fighting for without ever once referring 
to the real thing. I would not foreclose on 
the right of those who want to make such 
speeches, and doubtless they mean well, but 
there are times when they talk so much that 
I, for one, can’t hear what they say. 

Even while we are short of enough to pro- 
vide for our own American needs, some of 
us go on day dreaming, planning, and talk- 
ing about wanting to get a quart of milk 
every day into every stomach on the face 
of the globe, even though it might be neces- 
sary to keep the American Army functioning 
and ready to hold down the Chinese and 
others, who don’t like and won't drink milk, 
while Henry WALLACE pours milk down their 
throats. But the fact remains that that is 
not the privilege we are really fighting for 
today 

Surely we can talk big about breaking down 
all the barriers in the world which trade 
and life encounter, and which play so emi- 
nent a part in breeding wars, but when it 
comes the actual time to destroy those bar- 
riers, against free immigration for example, 
against trade advantages for instance, against 
monopoly of natural resources as another 
example—when comes the peace and the 
actual time to discard these barriers, well, 
then we'll find Americans, Englishmen, Rus- 
sians, and Chinese with something to Say, 
something to at least detain them from 
oing the route. Somehow I don’t see, and 

don’t believe you can see, the hour when 
ve will be ready to help Germany to every 
advantage which is ours, or the hour when 
America will throw down her immigration 

rriers and say, for example, “Come, Jay 

nd your surplus population (if you have 
urplus now that the war is ended) over 

to our free and wide-open spaces in 48 
”" No one can long fool himself into 

x this is what we are fighting for 
ff us will go on preaching that 
sound the end of empires, 

> darned if we are goin 

he lives of empires 

likies and Luces, the only un- 
blown-in-the-bottle American 
it the British must quit 
the British Empire and 
not clearly defined but 
they expect us to stay with 


Some of this screaming 
i A people vh feel 
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war, but who now desperately need and want 
an alibi, a goat, to blame for the tremendous 
mess we are in, the tremendous task before 
us—mess and task that will cost possibly 
millions of lives and the greater portion of 
our wealth. But however long and loud they 
scream, there will continue to be Churchills 
quite properly swearing that they were not 
chosen to their places of power for the pur- 
pose of selling out and destroying the British 
Empire. Indeed, there will even be Ameri- 
cans who will go on thinking that America 
ought to do a little empire building of her 
own. So we are back to where we began, the 
subject of what we are really fighting for. 
We are fighting for our lives as nations and 
to preserve those nations for other genera- 
tions and that is as true of us as it is of 
Britain, of Russia, of China. Why try to 
make ourselves believe otherwise? We aren’t 
kidding anybody, even ourselves. 

Freedom from fear, from want, freedom of 
worship, of speech; what of these things? 
What of the charter adopted upon the occa- 
sion of a rather historic Atlantic boat ride 
by two gentlemen? Do these have no mean- 
ing whatsoever? I would not say that, but we 
will find one day, if we don’t know it now, 
that those were not the real things this war 
was fought about. Surely ave will go as far 
as we can in accomplishing attainment of 
these well-expressed purposes, but we can 
go only as far as others associated with us 
in the winning of the war will let us go, 
and only so far as we can all afford to go. 
We may all find when this is ended a rather 
full-sized job of holding the freedoms we 
talk about for ourselves and for our own. 

And what about union now? What about 
a hard and fast political and military alliance 
between the English-speaking peoples of the 
world? Well, what might be the pleasure of 
such allies as Russia and China about such 
an alliance? Perhaps that is what they are 
fighting for, but I doubt it. Irrespective of 
what might be the attitude of some of our 
allies upon this subject, another question 
arises, questions arise perhaps. How desirous 
is America for a union with Britain? How 
desirous is Britain for that degree of alliance 
with the United States? How would our 
South American neighbors like it? After all, 

hese are questiong that must be answered if 
we are going to seriously undertake such 
alliance as some have talked about. No off- 
hand guess is called for here and now, I am 
sure, but if I were required to state one, I 
would very definitely say that there isn’t a 
ghost of a chance of a military-political al- 
liance between Pritain and my country. I 
would go further and say that I would be 
one fighting such a proposal with all the 
might I possess. 

I am saying what I have said with some 
purpose, I hope. I have said it all in the 
hope that we might bring more realism into 
our present-day thinking about the future, 
our own future and that of the world. There 
has been far too much of the loose kind of 
jabber that would have us believe that we, 
maybe with a little voice given our English 
cousins, were going to have the whole say 
about the peace and the kind of world that 
would follow this war. Some Americans are 
already devoting themselves to peace terms 
which they are sure we can write as victors. 
No doubt some Englishmen are doing like- 
wise, maybe after something of the same pat- 
tern. But also, perhaps, Russians and Chi- 
nese are writing peace terms, too; terms 
which they, as victors, will advance at the 
table where nations gather and strive to cure 
the awful headache a mad world leaves after 
field upon field and sea upon sea of bloody, 

stly battles. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 

um, India, France, Spain, and others, 
doubtless have s th say about 
this war wac fought for and what kind 
ace should be written. Indeed, if some 
our lofty thought for the future is going 
ive any place at the table where the 
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pattern for the future world is laid out, then 
the Finns, the Italians, even the Germans 
and the Japanese, may have something to say 
about the peace. 

Now let us bring ends together by suggest- 
ing simply this: We are going to make the 
kind of peace which our Allies, primarily, 
will let us make and join with us in making. 
Let's be realistic to the extent at least of 
admitting that we and our Allies don’t see 
alike on all things, don’t like the same modes 
of living, don’t entertain the same ideals and 
ideas about government, don’t look alike upon 
all these things referred to as freedoms, don’t 
all count the same essentials we encounter 
from day to day. Yet we find ourselves in 
the same momentary camp and fighting a 
life-and-death struggle together. We will 
even welcome others if they will swing from 
Axis sympathy and support to Allied sympa- 
thy and cooperation. We will all have a hand 
in writing the peace—those whose ways and 
theories we like, those whose ways and theo- 
ries we have detested—they will all have a 
hand with us in writing the peace. Of course 
there is a condition that would let us have the 
whole voice in making and dictating the 
peace, but that condition will require that 
after we have whipped Italy, Hitler, and the 
Japs, we turn loose and beat the life out of 
Russia, China, Britain—the whole world. 
Maybe I should not have suggested that con- 
dition and method of accomplishment. It 
seems to me I remember some few American 
voices which up to last December were voic- 
ing an American ability to do just that, and 
they might breathe new life, upon the mere 
suggestion. But seriously, if we are really 
ambitious to actually and alone write the 
peace after this war, it should be said here 
and now, and most emphatically, that our 
chance of realizing that ambition is about the 
same size as the chance that we will have no 
voice at all in the writing of the peace. 

The story is told, by David Lloyd George, I 
believe, of how Lord Nelson met the chal- 
lenges of those who sought to make him see 
things he did not want to see. Nelson, it will 
be recalled, had but one eye which was of 
utility, but when forced against his wishes to 
look at things he did not want to see he in- 
variably closed the good eye and looked with 
the eye that could not see. I wonder if that 
isn’t what a lot of us are doing in these days 
of planning for the future, in these days 
when there is so much of American will to 
dictate the peace that shall follow this war. 
We'll do well to use both eyes, and to look 
and see whether we like what we see or not. 
Being realistic tells us that it is quite all right 
to plan and talk about the terms of peace 
that ought to be. I would deny that privilege 
to no one. But being realistic dictates at the 
same time that first things come first, that we 
have the job of winning this war, of prevent- 
ing a condition that would let our enemy 
dictate the peace, and that in winning this 
War we need and we want the whole coopera- 
tion of every people who will join with us in 
its winning, whether we like their ways and 
methods doesn’t matter in the least. And, 
continuing to be realistic, the obligation is 
upon us all to preserve just as many freedoms 
as we can for ourselves while and after we 
fight and win the fight, to win with as little 
waste as is possible, with the sacrifice of as 
few lives as is possible, and with the blowing 
up of the minimum of wealth and resources 
in attaining a victory. 

Some of the plans of conquest which Amer- 
icans talk about are maddening in the call 
which these plans make upon human lives, 
some of the spending in the name of prose- 
cuting the war indicates insanity, some of the 
planning in support of the war here at home 
seems so unnecessary, home regimentation 
is seriously destroying morale, and some of 
this regimentation and control is destroying 
very largely the chances which might be 
ours to attain the kind of peace we want at 
the end of this war, 
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There is much that might be said of a very 
serious order about some of these economic 
controls at home, controls over manpower, 
controls over individuals, controls over pri- 
vate lives and operations, but I shall pass 
them by as conditions that are being to some 
degree corrected and conditions which we 
can hope to see largely overcome shortly. 
But there is one of these conditions about 
which I must speak, and that is the degree of 
censorship that is involved in present-day 
America, 

Most challenging is the degree to which 
we Americans have been denied the facts con- 
cerning our progress in the war, but I don’t 
suppose our future is so largely dependent 
upon this information, and it can be tolerated. 
It isn’t easy but I suppose we could, if we 
had to, tolerate the censorship of our mail, 
which has already been undertaken without 
authority, at least as respects the exchange 
of mail between Alaska and the States. But 
if we care at all about the degree of success 
which shall be ours at the peace table when 
this war is ended, we cannot and must not 
tolerate for one moment longer this degree 
of censorship which is practiced and denying 
to the people of the Allied Nations a fair and 
honest exchange of viewpoints and opinions. 
We like to believe that Great Britain and 
the United States are going to be a very 
definite factor at the peace table. But what 
shall be said of our opportunity to function 
together at that table if we deny ourselves 
now a chance to know the opinions and ideas 
of each other. If this censorship of exchange 
of views and opinions continues, we may 
find when we go to the peace conference that 
there isn’t even a semblance of understand- 
ing between America and our English cousins 
to begin with. 

I don’t know why our censors should be 
so fearful of letting the English people know 
of our recent conflict here respecting the dis- 
tribution of certain freedoms among all the 
people of our land. I suppose it is embar- 
rassing to some people who entertain an 
American-greatness complex to let our Allies 
know of the privation prevalent in Puerto 
Rico, but isn’t it better that we acknowledge 
it? I don’t know why our censors should 
withhold from the people of Great Britain 
views that are expressed and entertained by 
Americans concerning differences of opinion 
with our Allies. If we are going to have 
understanding at the peace table it is first 
of all essential that we have reasonable 
measure of understanding among ourselves 
and that can be attained only through a fair 
exchange and the availability of day-to-day 
understanding. A continuation of the degree 
of censorship of news, views, and opinions, 
particularly between the United States and 
Great Britain, is a challenge which ought to 
weigh heavily with all English-speaking peo- 
ples. We don’t want any false conception 
that the English-speaking races can dictate 
the peace after this war, but we do owe it to 
ourselves to have reasonable measure of un- 
derstanding among these English-speaking 
peoples if we are going to prevail ultimately 
with the most essential provisions of peace. 

I wish we could be done, maybe we are 
done, with this job that some were uncon- 
sciously doing of building dissension among 
us as Allies. The thought expressed some 
time back that Britain would have to stop 
fighting to save her empire was an insult to 
the intelligence of Americans, all of whom 
knew that the very natural thing for Britain 
to be dcing in this war was to save her empire. 
We all knew before last December that was 
her purpose, at least her first purpose, in 
this war. There was no right for anyone to 
assume that cur entry into the war would 
alter the British purpose any more than we 
would alter our purpose of saving our life as 
a nation after the Pearl Harbor attack. I 
hope we are done with this hey-diddle-diddle, 
ante-ante-over stuff that some few Americans 
have injected into the consideration at a 





time when we ought to have been confined 
to the greater and more realistic opportuni- 
ties which are ours, to build the kind of 
foundation here in America that is going to 
let us contribute to the attainment of a more 
enduring peace, 

We need to be alert and awake, especially 
in fighting these forces and influences that 
are devouring the substance that will be so 
vital if we are to be influential at the peace 
table. We need to destroy waste wherever we 
can. We need to demonstrate, in as large a 
degree as is possible, the extent to which it is 
possible to win wars without throwing all 
freedoms of our own to the winds. We will 
desperately need, when this war ends, some- 
thing to go on with. We will need of sub- 
stance to enable ourselves to go forward. 
We should want for something to spare to the 
end that we might devote to the cause of 
meeting the needs of others, and then hope 
that we can sit down with the nations of the 
world and bring with us an example of con- 
duct and ability that will recommend itself 
in support of the ideals that we would like to 
have the world entertain. Only then can we 
hope to have voice in determining the kind of 
peace that can have a larger measure of en- 
durance than did the last. 

I sincerely hope I have not been guilty of 
contributing to any cause other than realism 
in these brief utterances. I am sure we ap- 
proach the exceedingly difficult problem be- 
fore us most wisely when we devote ourselves 
in this hour to the saving of our Nation and 
the saving of our way for our own at least, 
just as other nations allied with us are saving, 
so far as they can, their nations and their 
ways for their own. If we will pursue such a 
course, however selfish it might appear to be, 
we shall find that in the end we have con- 
tributed far more to the well-being of the 
world than would be the case were we to go 
on shutting our eyes to reality and painting 
wonderful and grandiose pictures of a future 
that just will not, and cannot, prevail. 





The Light Breaking Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 3, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 6 years, it has been my con- 
tention that New Deal policies were not 
what they seemed to be; that, under 
the guise of advocating so-called social 
gains, humanitarian policies, taking care 
of those designated as “the forgotten 
man,” the New Dealers were deliberately 
pursuing a course which would ultimately 
destroy our prosperity, deprive our peo- 
ple of opportunity, and end the freedom 
which our citizens have so long enjoyed. 

Sincerely believing such to be the pur- 
pose of the New Deal, it was impossible 
for me to remain silent, and my per- 
sistent and vigorous criticism brought 
bitter condemnation, not only from the 
administration’s idolators but from Many 
who should and who would, had they 
stopped to think, have known that my 
fault-finding, as they termed it, was 
justified. 

In the December 4 issue of the United 
States News, comes an editorial from 
the pen of David Lawrence, long a Roose- 
velt admirer and many-time supporter 
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of the New Deal, which demonstrates not 
only that the New Deal has now gone 
so far along its course as to fully reveal 
its purpose, but that those who areina 
position to know the danger of its poli- 
cies will no longer remain silent, even 
though they have been and are friends of 
the President and many of his advisers. 

That editorial, whose paragraphs I 
have numbered for subsequent reference, 
and which I urge all to read, is as fol- 
lows: 

Tricky STurr 
(By David Lawrence) 

ADMINISTRATION'S DEVIATION FROM WILL OF 

CONGRESS BY PROCLAIMING RULES THAT APPLY 

UNFAIRLY AMONG THE CITIZENS IS A PROCEDURE 


THAT IMPAIRS MANAGEMENT STRENGTH IN 
WARTIME 
1. Anyone who knows anything abou 


1+ 
human behavior knows that the only reason 
we submit to restriction and obey govern- 
ment is because we have had a voice in that 
government and we have faith in its fairness, 
its equity, and its sense of justice. 

2. The moment government becomes arbi- 
trary, capricious, unfair, and begins to deviate 
from fundamental law, we begin to develop 
bitterness. Factionalism then flourishes, 
groups clash with one another, and unity 
gives way to dissension. 

3. We have a Constitution which says there 
are three branches of government and that 
one makes the laws, another interprets them, 
and a third executes them. 

4. The moment any branch of the Govern- 
ment begins to encroach on the other, to 
usurp powers, to bedevil the citizens by un- 
fair or improper use of its powers, that 
moment a spirit of revolt is born. 

5. We are face to face with the symptoms 
of revolt in America. The last election showed 
the electorate to be in an ugly mood. And 
since the election the spirit of revolt has 
grown so that ever wartime measures such as 
gasoline rationing, which should be accepted 
wholeheartedly are being vehemently op- 
posed 

Why? 

6. Because the people do not trust the do- 
mestic policies of the administration or the 
New Deal. Too often they question its word 
when it issues a rule or regulation. They 
are even beginning to extend a bit of this 
suspicion toward the military and naval com- 
mand as allegedly the tool of a political 
regime—a deplorable and unjustified suspi- 
cion. | 

Why don’t the people trust the adminis- 
tration? 

7. Because in wartime it is still using the 
tricks of its peacetime philosophy, 
that the end justifies the means 
of fundamental law. 


which is 
irrespective 


VOTERS PROTEST AGAINST RULE BY SUBTERFUGE 
8. Government by subterfuge was the s] 
gan of those who sought to increase th 
number of Justices on the Supreme Court « 
the United States so as to override the writ 

ten judgments of an existing court. 

9. Government by subterfuge is the slogan 
today of those who grasp at any phias« h 
a law and make it the basis for the rtion 
of arbitrary power even though Congress has 
specifically refused to pass legisla t 
very subject, 


tmeododi 





10. A new Congress is coming to Washing- 
ton in January. It is going to be a rebellious 
Congress because it was clected on a platform 
of resentment and bitterness, not merely 
against incompetence but against adroitness 
and trickiness in Government. 

TAXATION BY FIAT OF EXECUTIVE DEFIES CONGRESS 

11. The most flagrant example of this trick- 
iness is to be found in the effort of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to usurp the 


power of Congress with respect to revenue 
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laws. Taxation by unfair means, by illegal 
means, breaks down a citizen’s faith in gov- 
ernment. 

12. Today the executive branch has under- 
taken to proclaim tax laws and to admin- 
ister them according to its own rules and 
regulations in disregard of the rates of tax- 
ation specified in the laws of Congress. 

13. This is unmorality in government. 

14. Not long ago the Congress passed an 
anti-inflation law. Its purpose was to prevent 
Salary and wage raises. The Congress and 
the country expected that law to be applied 
to prevent increases in pay. The President, 
however, has used the. law to decree a blanket 
reduction in wages for a single group. He 
has not reduced the wages of anybody else 
nor has he applied the reduction fairly within 
the same income group. He has selected for 
punishment the group of citizens whom he 
has castigated politically from the very be- 
ginning of his administration in 1933. He 
has carried his feud from peacetime to War- 
time. He has delivered a devastating blow at 
America’s management group in the midst 
of war. 

15. The President's action fits in with the 
tricks of class warfare—the use of war powers 
for socialistic experiment. One explanation 
is given in his behalf by James F. Byrnes, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. On this 
page lest week appeared the major portion of 
his recent speech in which Mr. Byrnes said: 

16. “The so-called $25,000 salary limitation 
actually affects only those having a salary in 
excess of $67,200. The tax on that salary will 
reduce the net income to $25,000. The salary 
limitation in 1942 would affect only 3,000 per- 
sons. From the fury of the protests one 
would think it affected 3,000,000 persons.” 

17. What difference does it make how many 
persons are involved? Does this mean that 
justice for the few differs from justice to the 
many? Does this mean that equal justice 
under law which is carved on the facade of 
the Supreme Court of the United States no 
longer applies? Does this mean that Govern- 
ment hereafter is to be administered on the 
feudal principle of might makes right and that 
fundamental law is to be brushed aside as in- 
applicable just because “he victims happen 
to be a minority and hence cannot exercise 
through the polls a majority’s privilege? 

18. Is this the American concept of fairness 
to minorities? Do we in America base our atti- 
tudes on how few people are maltreated or on 
the tenets of fair play for all? If we are to 
accept the totalitarian idea that minorities 
can be trampled upon irrespective of justice, 
then we are introducing a dangerous philoso- 
phy into our beloved America. 

Referring to the individuals affected by the 
arbitrary reduction of salaries, Mr. Byrnes 
argued 

19. “Some of these persons assert that they 








object only because they fear this limitation 
will continue after the war. I, too, would 
object to its continuance. But the law upon 
which this action was based expires June 30, 
1944. It can be continued only by affirmative 


action of the Congress. If a man fears the 
Congress, he fears the people.” 
20. But who fears the Congress and who 


fears the people? Didn’t Congress refuse 
twice to pass a salary-reduction law? And 
who ignored the people’s representatives? 
Will they be ignored again in 1944? Who 
used the trickery of phrases to squeeze a 
meaning out of the anti-inflation law that 
even remotely cannot be construed by fair- 
minded men as giving power to reduce sala- 
ries of an entire group of citizens irrespective 
of their talents or their worth to the busi- 
nesses and industries which they serve? 
POWER TO GOVERN MUST BE GUIDED BY FAIR PLAY 
21. There is nothing in the anti-inflation 
law that sanctions the regulation recently 
issued Tricky lawyers of the left-wing 


school, tricky “brain trusters,” tricky bureau- 
crats, and even tricky-minded judges can 





discover any power in a law that they want to 
find there, and even on occasion supply miss- 
ing words. But let’s not hand over the gov- 
erning power to the intellectually dishonest. 
Let’s try to be guided by conscience and play 
the game on the level. Trickery, like crime, 
never pays in the end. 

Nor shall we ret anywhere by a disregard of 
facts. Mr. Byrnes’ speech, for instance, says 
this: 

22. “Many of the 3,000 persons affected by 
this limitation receive salaries from corpora- 
tions having war contracts or corporations 
whose profits come from the inflated war in- 
comes of the people. Such excessive salaries 
are responsible for the demands of many for 
increased wages and increased prices for com- 
modities, which demands make it difficult to 
prevent inflation.” 


NATION NEEDS LAW TO CHECK BUREAUCRACY 


23. This doesn’t sound like fair-minded 
Jimmy Byrnes. It sounds more as if it had 
been written by some of his left-wing coun- 
sellors. It obscures the simple truth. For 
doubtless 95 percent or more of these same 
3,000 persons had their salaries fixed before 
the war began and on the basis of commit- 
ments .made long before their companies 
entered into war contracts. 

24. Let no one point in extenuation that 
there is a provision in the regulations which 
says that “undue hardship” will be taken into 
account. Let no one exult too soon because 
America’s most successful industrial and 
business executives must now sell their assets 
to pay life insurance premiums or come on 
bended knees seeking alms from their Gov- 
ernment. This patronizing condescension— 
the promise to take care of undue hardship— 
is the voice of a master and not the voice 
of a servant of the people. 

25. And since when do we operate our Gov- 
ernment and disregard laws merely to placate 
pressure groups, especially one which by 
means of the time-and-a-half overtime law 
and War Labor Board decisions has had the 
biggest total increases in wages in all history? 

26. Constitutional government can exist 
in wartime as well as in peacetime. Congress 
must meet the issue of stolen powers and 
unmoral behavior squarely. The Logan- 
Walter bill should be revived and promptly 
passed. It provides a proper check through 
the courts against bureaucracy run riot. 

27. For there must be an end to tricky gov- 
ernment. No greater disservice to national 
unity could develop than for any group in 
America to feel that no matter what they do 
to help win the war, the Government they are 
serving is ready to stab them in the back. Is 
it good sense to plunge into confusion the 
private affairs of America’s most successful 
and talented citizens when their minds 
should be occupied 100 percent on how to 
direct the production of weapons needed at 
the battlefront? Let the new Congress make 
answer. 


Mr. Speaker, having read it, let us now 
retrace our steps and note a few of the 
outstanding assertions. Says Lawrence— 
paragraph 5: 

We are face to face with the symptoms of 
revolt in America. The last election showed 
the electorate to be in an ugly mood. 


To the foregoing might be added the 
statement of our colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. The gentle- 
man from Texas is a lawyer. He was a 
judge. He is chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. He has been 
a Member of Congress for 30 years. He 
is a Democrat. Following a recent visit 
to his home, upon his return to Congress 
he was selected as chairman of a group of 
147 Congressmen opposed to the present 
plan to limit motor-fuel consumption 
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throughout the Nation and, voicing their 
sentiments, before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, among 
other things he said: 


You can’t maintain a people who are rocked 
to sleep and bottle-fed by a government dom- 
inated by bureaucrats. 


He further said that he found at home: 


Something almost akin to a revolt—an up- 
surge of democratic principles and demo- 
cratic fitness. 


Yesterday, on the floor of the House, 
in answer to my question as to whether 
he had not said that there was in his 
district a feeling “akin to revolution,” 
he replied, “Something like that.” 

Speaking on the floor, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners], referring to 
the conditions on the farms, said: 


If we had any desire to make it impossible 
for the farmers of America to produce the 
crops we require, we could not have pursued a 
better program than that which we have pur- 
sued and are pursuing now * * *, 

They— 


The farmers— 


told me in substance that their labor was 
gone and their sons were gone from the farm, 
taken away by the draft and taken away by 
munition plants. 


” + * . x 


Iam not taking this time for the purpose of 
criticizing; * * * but we have a job to 
do. I mean that we have a job to do in 
America, for our people are going hungry, 
and we will fall down on next year’s require- 
ments. 


*. * . * * 


One year ago there were 187 retail dairies 
in Dallas County, my county. When I was 
home only 27 were left. In their desperation 
agroup of dairymen * * * came to Wash- 
ington to see if they could get permission to 
increase prices so they could stay in busi- 
ness * * *, The only promise they got 
was that the matter would be studied. 


* * * * * 


There is to be an elaborate program requir- 
ing some more people to be taken out of pro- 
duction and turned in to eat out of the war 
chest, while ordering around and shifting 
about these American farmers who are already 
harassed to the breaking point. 


God Almighty has intended that people 
shall be free to run their own business and 
be the masters of their own government. 


* * * + * 


When we talk about bureaucrats we are not 
talking about the honest, earnest Federal 
employee * * *. We are talking about 
this bunch of people who do not appear to 
know anything about the American Govern- 
ment and careless * * *. Some of them 
do not much more than get into this country 
until they are trying to tell us how to run 
this Government * * *. There was a time 
in my country when anybody in Washington 
was talking the general attitude was, “Keep 
quiet,” as though God were talking. 

No longer, thank God; no longer. We are 
developing in America a breed of people fit 
to be free. 


. * ° * * 


A free government is the sort of govern- 
ment designed by God Almighty for the people 
of the earth. 


* 7 - ” * 


These conditions that are not right are act- 
ing as a mustard plaster on a heretofore 
lethargic people. The people cannot stand 
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this thing any longer. Think of these farm- 
ers. Their boys are in the war * * §®%, 
The bureaucrats want to regiment them— 


The farmers— 


want to freeze labor on the farm, and do all 
that sort of messy stuff. All those old boys 
with corns in their hands need is to be let 
alone so far as this pestiferous program is 
concerned. 


Commenting further upon the falla- 
cious policies of the New Deal, our friend 
concluded his remarks with this state- 
ment: 

I make bold to advance this prophecy that, 
if the Democratic Party is to survive, it can 
only survive as the champion of the princi- 
ples of democracy, which is a government of 
the people and a government of laws, and not 
a government by regulations. 


During the debate which followed and 
while I was demanding that action be 
taken by the New Dealers to strike from 
our people the shackles imposed by the 
bureaucrats and which were destroying 
the liberties of our people, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox], another Demo- 
crat who has been here for years, made 
this statement: 

We have stripped ourselves of most of our 
rightful powers. There is only one that we 
still hold, and that is control over the purse 
strings. This power ought to be used and 
appropriations denied to the extent of starv- 
ing out the rats that are gnawing away the 
foundations of constitutional government. 

I know of no reason why Congress should 
not exercise all of its power to regain the 
powers that it should never have delegated to 
any other individual or group and all of 
which have been shamefully and criminally 
abused through the guise of administrative 
law. 

Returning now to the editorial, Tricky 
Stuff, the writer said that we were face 
to face with the symptoms of revolt— 
paragraph 6: 

Because the people do not trust the do- 
mestic policies of the administration or of 
the New Deal. * * * They are even begin- 
ning to extend a bit of this suspicion toward 
the military and naval command as allegedly 


the tool of a political regime—a deplorable 
and unjustified suspicion. 


And, as the reason why the people did 
not trust the administration, it was writ- 
ten—paragraph 7: 

Because in wartime it is still using the 
tricks of its peacetime philosophy, which is 
that the end justifies the means, irrespective 
of fundamental law. 


The editorial then continues—para- 
graph 9: 

Government by subterfuge is the slogan to- 
day of those who grasp at any phrase in a law 
and make it the basis for the assertion of 
arbitrary power. 


We have now introduced in Congress a 
bill to give the President more and addi- 
tional power—-power to suspend the laws 
of the land; this on the false premise that 
such power is necessary to the conduct 
of the war. 

Referring to the next Congress, this 
editorial states that—paragraph 10: 

It is going to be a rebellious Congress be- 


cause it was elected on a platform of resent- 
ment and bitterness. 


In paragraph 11 we are told that the 
executive branch of the Government, by 
trickery, is attempting— 





to usurp the power of Congress with respect 
to revenue laws. Taxation by unfair means, 
by illegal means, breaks down a citizen’s faith 
in Government. 


It is then said that this action of the 
executive branch—paragraph 13— 


is unmorality in Government. 


And the writer proceeds to prove that 
charge. 

The administration is admonished 
that it should—paragraph 21— 
try to be guided by conscience and play the 
game on the level. Trickery, like crime, 
never pays in the end. 


A sound statement which the admin- 
istration will do well to heed is that— 
paragraph 26— 

Constitutional government can exist in 
wartime as well as in peacetime. Congress 
must meet the issue of stclen powers and 
unmoral behavior squarely. 


We are further told—paragraph 27: 

There must be an end to tricky govern- 
ment. No greater disservice to national 
unity could develop than for any group in 
America to feel that no matter what they 
do to help win the war, the Government they 
are serving is ready to stab them in the back. 


Because of the conditions which this 

editorial so clearly portrays, conditions 
which have repeatedly been called to the 
attention of the people by outspoken Re- 
publicans here in Congress, yesterday I 
challenged the majority party, controlled 
as it is by the bureaucrats and the New 
Dealers, to bring in legislation which 
would do away with the evil, reassure our 
people, renew their faith in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
_ We of the minority party can propose, 
as we many times have proposed, but to 
date those on the other side of the cham- 
ber, those who are nominally named as 
Democrats, but who so far, although in 
the majority, have been dominated by 
New Dealers, who have handed out sub- 
Sidies and patronage to folks back home, 
have failed to act. 

Has it been because of lack of ability, 
of lack of courage? Or because of fear 
that the administration would hurl its 
accusations of disloyalty at all who op- 
posed it? 

Let us have action. Let us give to the 
people of this country a Christmas pres- 
ent that will be worth while, a Christmas 
present which will restore to them their 
Government. 





Farming To Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a very able and 
enlightening address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 


| [Mr, BANKHEAD] at Orangeburg, S. C., on 
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December 2, 1942, at a farm gathering 
comprising some 12,000 farmers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasing privilege to be in the great 
old State in which my ancestors resided as 
pioneers. The Bankheads were from the old 
Union District and the Brockmans from 
Greenville, and my wife’s forcbears lived in 
Anderson. My oldest sister married a Perry, 
a son of the war Governor of South Carolina, 
and lived for many years in Greenville, where 
I often visited. 

I feel honored to have your splendid jun- 
ior Senator accompany me here. He is en- 
thusiastic and energetic in his legislative 
work, and takes special interest in all phases 
of rural life. He is rapidly establishing a 
strong position in the Senate. I predict for 
him a useful and long senatorial career. My 
seat in the Senate Chamber is next to your 
senior Senator. I have worked with him for 
12 years as a member of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, of which com- 
mittee he has been and is now the chairman. 
We do not always agree, but I am pleased 
to say without reservation that his heart is 
with the farmers of our country and espe- 
cially those of his State and the South. He 
is the dean of them and an outstanding in- 
stitution in that great body. 

I appreciate the presence of the able and 
tireless chairman of the great House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. No other committee is 
more important to the economic security 
of our country. In Congress it has been my 
happy privilege to be associated with and 
to work with your outstanding Representa- 
tive, HAMPTON P. FULMER, who, as chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, has 
been in the forefront of progressive legisla 
tion to help farmers for many years. I just 
want to take this opportunity in the presence 
of the people of his own city and district to 
pay tribute to his fine understanding cf the 
needs and problems of agriculture and the 
valuable service that he is rendering this 
country of ours in connection with farm 
legislation. I especially appreciate the pres- 
ence of I. W. Duggan, director of the southern 
division in the Department of Agriculture. 
I regard Mr. Duggan as the best friend the 
southern farmers have in that entire de- 
partment. 

Every loyal American here today, I am 
sure, is as proud as I am to join in the ob- 
servance of an occasion which, for all of us, 
has a double significance. 

Just a few days ago, in accordance with 
our Thanksgiving custom, we paused in the 
midst of a tense and rushing world and gave 
humble thanks to God for the abundance 
we possess and the strength He has given us 
to defend that abundance. Today, in this 
“farming for victory” celebration, we have 
assembled in a spirit of rejoicing and rever- 
ence and gratitude to renew our thanks as 
a united people for the rich blessings we 
have received and pariicularly for the Na- 
tion’s great record-breaking harvest. 

The occasion also is significant in another 
way. Our thoughts at this time of rejoicing 
cannot help turning forward a few days 
to a date that shall forever be burned in our 





hearts. That date is December 7—the fatal 
day, 1 year ago, when the treacherous attack 
at Pearl Harbor thrust this peace-loving 
country into the most terrible war of all 


time against powerful and ruthless enemies 

Thursday was our National Than! 
Day. Next Mcnday will be the anniversar 
the date our President said “will : 
infamy.” 

Between those dates we have come here, all 
of us, proud to be Americans, giving thanks 
to the kind providence that has brought us 
our greatest national harvest and at the same 
time resolved to produce more and figh 
harder to insure for future generations th 
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this occasion was designated as a “farming 
for victory” celebration it spoke eloquently 
of the devotion and determination which is 
characteristic of the Nation's farm people. 

I wish that I could adequately express my 
own appreciation and admiration for what 
farmers have done this year to inspire the 
great Thanksgiving harvest observances that 
are being held in all parts of the country. 
These celebrations are not casual community 
affairs or empty gestures. In literally hun- 
dreds of communities in all the great agri- 
cultural regions, the farm people have joined 
those in towns and cities in spontaneous 
rathering combining the thanksgiving 
theme with a spirit of pride in a job well 
done, for full barns and granaries, and for 
the knowledge that what they have done has 
made the country stronger in its figh 


Hitler and the Japs. Some of these celebra- 


acainst 
against 





ticns hs been small community affairs, 
others have brought together vast crowds; 
but I have been told that invariably there 
! been a deep spiritual quality underlying 
he festival spirit. I am sure that is true 

today, and I rejoice init. It is in keep- 
ng with the devout gratitude of the Pil- 


rim band for the providential aid that helped 


them survive and it speaks for the national 
in these trying 


naracter times 











First and foremost, we have reason to be 
ikful because we're Americans In a 
world in which millions of people are op- 
ssed and hungry, our freedoms are price- 
ess possessions 
Then we have every reason in the world to 
be thankful for our fighting men—on land 
on sea, and in the air. The heroic deeds that 
have been told of Bataan and Corregidor, of 
Coral Sea and Midway and the Solomons, of 
zy Tigers in China and the marines 
n Wake Island, and the Rangers in North 
Af : hese will live forever in the annals 
of brave 
We are thankful for our lead for our 
President and Commander in Chief, for the 
nerals and naval commanders who have 
le ur forces to victories We are thankful 
r our Al We probably can never know 
ully the measure of the endurance and cour- 
of the British in their lone fight to stop 
Nazi tide, the horror they survived in the 
lente blit f their cities, or of the death- 
¢ the Russians in balking the 
le their land We know 
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far which the American farmer is famous. 
And in spite of all his difficulties he came 
through to reap a bountiful harvest. There 
wasn't any overtime pay or man-hours lost— 
just honest toil. 

The result speaks for itself. For the coun- 
try as a whole can be thankful for our great- 
est production in history of food grains, feed 
grains hay and forage, and beans and peas. 
We have produced in a single year more than 
3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, almost a bil- 
lion bushels of wheat, and 70,000,000 bushels 
of rice. We can also realize a great deal of 
satisfaction in the fact that here in the South 
we have turned out more than 13,000,000 
bales of cotton on a relatively small acreage, 
leaving many millions of of land free 
for soybeans and peanuts and needed food 
crops 

That’s not all. The latest crop report of 
the Department of Agriculture shows that 
production of livestock, poultry, milk, and 
eggs—the very things that are needed most 
for war purposes—have set new records. 
Yes; our crops this year give us a vast lot 
be thankful for. Total farm production 
12 percent above 1941—and remember, 
1941 production broke all previous records— 
and 40-percent greater than the production in 
1918, back during the other war. It is truly 
a miraculous achievement and I am proud 
to salute the farmers of this area and of the 


acres 


South and of the entire United States for 
their magnificent achievement A great vic- 
tory has been won on the ferm front. You 


are entitled to 
in South 
victory. 
In this particular area, 
of diversified farming for 


take 
Caroling 


the greatest pride here 
for your part in that 


with its fine system 
which it is justly 


famous, I do not need to be told that the 
achievements of farmers in stepping up pro- 
duction of the vital war crops have been 
outstanding. 

This gathering is in itself a great testi- 
monial to the spirit of this area and the 


bounty that has been reaped this year. To 
those of you on the farm front who have put 
your plowshares into the fight—to all who 
have enlisted your acres for the duration and 
are farming for victory—I extend my heartiest 





congratulations. I just want you to know 
that your efforts are recognized and appre- 
ciated. The crops you are producing—the 
milk and eggs and meat from your farms, 
and cotton, with its dozens of important war- 
time uses, are weapons that will heip bring 
victory just as surely as plat and 
When you fit your farms to the cx 
need nd grow the ht amounts 

ight crops in accordance wit a natrit 
plan, you are in th raj They m¢e 
pin medals on those who f yw the plow, 
but the ones who g the medals will know 
that you were in there 

Along with our achievements which we are 
proud to celebrate today, the re responsi- 
bilities which we mus 

These responsibilities demand our serious 
attention. We have broken all farm-produc- 
tion records this year to supply t food and 
other farm products needed for the war. In 
spite of this tremendous output we need 
more This means that farmers are going 
to be called upon for even greater production 
in 1943. It means we must stand firm on 
the farm front, in spite of even greater diffi- 
culties than those experienced this year, and 
turn out even greate r supplies « f the essential] 





War crops 
This area already has achieved wide 

nition for tem of diversification. C 
tinued emphasis on a well-rounded farm pro- 
gram will be necessary to meet the 1943 goals. 
I have for man years been advocating in my 
own State of Alabama and up and down the 
South the desirability of diversified farming 
and I am happy to see the progress 
being in that direction. Now, more 
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than ever before, we must intensify our efforts 
to produce the things needed most and in- 
crease especially the food crops. We must as 
never before produce at home what we eat 
and have a surplus to add to our country’s 
stock pile. Diversification has always been 
good sense. It’s now a matter of patriotic 
necessity. 

It is also our responsibility through the 
South to reduce our cotton acreage in 1943, 

The importance of that is apparent in many 
ways. It will release more acres for food; it 
will reduce the cotton surplus which is al- 
ready burdensome; and it will help win the 
war. 

The need for growing more food cannot b« 
emphasized too much. We know that food is 
a weapon, that we must have more of it tc 
keep us strong in the fight and to help bring 
about a just peace after the victory is gained 
We know, too, it is wasteful in wartime tc 
continue to grow a surplus of things not 
needed. We have plenty of cotton for cloth- 
ing; we do not have too much food. 

The cotton crop this year totaled 13,500,000 
bales. At the present rate of consumption, it 
now appears that we will have a carry-over of 
close to 11,000,000 bales next August. This is 
excessive and a threat to cotton producers 
after the war. It is tco much cotton to carry 
over into peacetime. As an illustration of the 
influence of this tremendous surplus, just last 
week there was a peace rumor from Italy, and 
the cotton market dropped half a cent a 


pound 

In my opinion the best contribution that 
cotton farmers can make toward winning the 
war is to grow less cotton and more food. 


It will not help the war effort to keep on 
growing the same acreage of cash crops. The 
producer might help himself and his creditors 
some by sticking to the regular acreage of 
cotton but if he wants to help win the war he 
can do the most by increasing his production 
of food and feed crops. With sons on the 
fighting fronts all over the world, cotton 
farmers have a personal interest as well as a 
national interest in Going this. 


I do not believe cotton producers can af- 
ford to use scarce materials and labor to 
continue growing surplus cotton and for that 


reason I believe it their best interest 
to continue cotton marketing quotas in ef- 
fect. In this connection it should be kept 
in mind, of course, that cotton is, and always 
will be, a strategic material in wartime. It 
has many military uses 

The only practical 


iS tO 


nly method for insuring 
that the cotton surplus will not be further 
increased and that labor and materials will 
not be poured into the production of such a 
surplus is through the use of the marketing 
quota sy: Quotas are to be voted 
on again by cotton producers. I urge farm- 


tem. s00n 


ers to cast a favorable vote 

We have already had 5 years of experience 
with quotas and we know the plan has helped 
the South through a difficult situation Vith 
quotas in effect loans are available to support 
pri Without quotas there is no loan. 
Those who would tell you to vote against 
quotas should also be able to guarantee you 
a price for your cotton in 1943. 


¥ 4 


As long as quotas are in effect cotton pro- 
ducers are certain percent of parity as 
a result of the price support. Parity for cot- 
ton is now a little over 19 cents. Without 
quotas and without the loan support feature 
provided by law when quotas are in effect it 
is not difficult to foretell what would happen 
to the price of cotton. We all remember only 
too well the misery and suffering of the years 
when we were crushed under great surpluses 
before the national farm program came into 
existence. With a supply of cotton 
available for the 1942-43 season we know what 
will happen next year to the price of cotton 
if support is withdrawn. 
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The marketing quota plan is the only way 
to insure planned production. It sets the 
size of our national cotton crop on the basis 
of the present supply and future needs, as 
well as our capacity to produce and our de- 
pendence on cotton as our principal source of 
income. In effect, the plan is an apportion- 
ment of needed agricultural production, al- 
lotting a fair amount of our productive ca- 
pacity to cotton and increasing the portion 
left for food and feed crops. By using quotas, 
we can make sure that all available land, 
labor, equipment, and fertilizer are used to 
the greatest advantage and in a way that will 
make a maximum contribution toward win- 
ning the war. 

There can be no doubt that if cotton-mar- 
keting quotas are not in effect next year, 
there will be some farmers who will increase 
their cotton acreage. That would be regret- 
table. It would simply pile the present sur- 
plus higher, increase the threat to cotton 
prices after the war, and most serious of all 
it would leave them less land for the grow- 
ing of such essential war crops as soybeans, 
peanuts, vegetables, and feed crops for live- 
stock—all so vital to the war effort. 

In my opinion, quotas are good business, 
sound in principle and effective in practice. 
We need to keep cotton production in hand. 
We need to increase the effectiveness of our 
farming operation as a contribution to the 
war effort. We need to keep on farming to 
win the war. Let’s keep marketing quotas 
and protect our system of cotton farming and 
diversify at the same time. 

In the current issue of Collier’s, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, who was Food Administrator for the 
United States in World War No. 1 and food 
distributor for people suffering from hunger 
throughout Europe, as a result of his very 
wide eXperience points out that a starving 
world must be fed after this war ends, and 
that we must do it unless we are willing to 
stand by and watch millions of human beings 
die from famine after we have made gigantic 
sacrifices to give them a chance to live. He 
points out that under pressure of total war, 
field crops decline year by year; manpower 
and horsepower are increasingly drained for 
the war; fertilizers are diverted to explosives; 
planting is less effective and harvesting less 
perfect, and food, even for animals, in Europe 
must largely be imported. He states that it 
is possible to estimate that over 500,000,000 
people will be suffering from some degree of 
food shortage after this war. 

It is well for those of us who are realistic to 
frankly face the probable eventualities in our 
own country. Although we had overflowing 
granaries and great heads of livestock and 
unusually large stocks of focd and feed, we 
find at the end of the first year of our actual 
war experience that foods are steadily becom- 
ing scarcer and scarcer. One commodity 
after another is being rationed, and we are 
warned by public officials who have knowl- 
edge of existing conditions that our people 
may expect during the coming year a largely 
reduced available food supply, and that many 
additional commodities will be placed under 
rationing. Production of war implements and 
instruments is, of course, necessary. The 
most important of all production, however, 
is that of food. I am constrained to remark 
that the necessity for giving paramount con- 
sideration to our food requirements for our 
soldiers at home and in foreign lands, our 
Civilian population, and our suffering Allies, 
has not been rated as high in the production 
program as elementary human conditions 
demand. I also feel constrained to say that I 
strongly believe that our southern farmers, 
with some exceptions, have not yet come to 
realize that the best aid they can render to 
our war effort and to humanity is to increase 
the production of corn, peanuts, sorghum, po- 
tatoes, soybeans, and vegetables, hogs and 





hog preducts, beef cattle, poultry and eggs, 
milk and butter, and canned vegetables and 
fruits and chickens, and other foods to which 
the varying soil and climate are adapted. 

It is, of course, incumbent upon the ad- 
ministration to establish means of promptly 
collecting perishable products and getting 
them to a market place, and of providing pur- 
chasing facilities, including finances. Suffi- 
cient land acreage for these purposes can be 
made available on every farm, even if it is 
found necessary to reduce acreage planted to 
a commodity which is not needed for the 
actual sustenance of our armies abroad and 
here, and for our industrial and civilian popu- 
lation. 

I feel it is my duty to express the view 
that the administration has too long delayed 
solving the necessary problem of distributing 
manpower to the armed forces and to indus- 
try and to agriculture in a proportion that 
gives proper consideration to each of these 
major factors for the sustenance of our peo- 
ple and the conduct of the war. Manpower 
has been drawn away from the farms by 
higher wages in industry and by young men 
joining the colors. I believe it is highly im- 
portant that without further delay manpower 
now on the farms be kept there by some suit- 
able regulations or. law, and that if it later 
appears to be advisable that those farm 
workers who are now in the Army be given 
a furlough to return to their homes long 
enough to help in the farm work next year. 

In Washington we are doing everything in 
our power to guard the interests of cotton 
producers and assure a sound future for cot- 
ton after the war. In my capacity of Senator, 
along with others in Congress, I have been 
studying legislative steps to bring about a 
revision of the futures-contract system of 
trading, for the better protection of farmers 
and all concerned; in this and in other lines 
of endeavor many cf us from Cotton States 
are constantly working to help southern 
farmers achieve the rewards to which their 
labors entitle them. Farmers now can do 
their part by supporting marketing quotas 
and thus guaranteeing the best use of the 
farming resources of the South. If quotas 
are voted, there will be no reduction in allot- 
ments. Reductions in acreage planted to 
cotton, if made, will be entirely voluntary. 
If quotas are rejected, Government loans are 
withdrawn. 

In taking note of their achievements this 
year, it is fitting and proper that the people 
of this community should meet in joyous 
celebration, tempered by a spirit of thanks- 
giving appropriate to the holiday just ob- 
served. I know that at this time we are rot 
unmindful of the responsibilities that rest 
upon all of us as a result of the war. 

When a shooting war started, agriculture 
was prepared. Planned production, based 
on a decade of cooperation under a national 
farm program, has brought most gratifying 
results. We might say that we have gone to 
war on the agricultural front and won the 
first battle. But we know that a long, hard 
war is ahead and that other battles are to be 
fought. The battle of 1943 on the farms of 
America now looms ahead. As we give 
thanks for what we have already achieved, 
let us face the new effort with devotion to 
ideals and the determination that have al- 
ways made this Nation strong. The diffi- 
culties ahead will be even greater than those 
of 1942. We must overcome them. Our 
fighting fronts will be extended farther into 
all parts of the globe. This means even 
greater supplies of food will be needed along 
with other supplies. We must see that these 
supplies are delivered. 

The challenge, just at the end of a great 
harvest and on the eve of our second year in 
the war, is clear. It is the call for national 
unity. It is the call for an expression of the 
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will to win by every red-blooded American. 
It is the call for the toil and sacrifice that 
must go before every great victory. 

I know that the American people hear and 
heed that challenge. And above all, I know 
that the farm people of the South, along 
with those on every other production front 
in the country, are ready to do their part. 
The South has just started. Its sons are on 
every front, fighting to win the war. Its 
farm families are standing firm at home 
farming to win the war. 





Power To Regulate Wheat Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & very impressive 
editorial entitled “Power To Regulate,” 
appearing in the New York Times of No- 
vember 13, 1942. Again it shows, Mr. 
President, the over-all power of the 
Federal Government and the shrinking 
power of the States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POWER TO REGULATE 


The Supreme Court's unanimous decision 
upholding the Government’s power to regu- 
late wheat production even when the crop is 
consumed on the farm appears to have far- 
reaching implications. The case involved 
Roscoe C. Filburn, an Ohio farmer who, in 
the fall of 1940, planted 23 acres of winter 
wheat, 12 acres more than his allotment un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Act. At the 
time he planted the penalty for overproduc- 
tion was 15 cents a bushel; but the follow- 
ing May, when his wheat was just about to 
be harvested, Congress passed an amend- 
ment raising the penalty to 49 cents a bushel 
As a result, Farmer Filburn had to pay the 
Government $117.11 for raising too much 
wheat. 

In the suit just decided by the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Filburn and a group of Ohio farm- 
ers contended that he should not be subject 
to the increased penalty because it was en- 
acted after his wheat had been grown and 
was ready for harvest and after the Secretary 
of Agriculture had encouraged farmers to 
grow more crops. They contended also that 
the attempt to regulate the amount of wheat 
grown by Mr. Filburn for his own use as focd 
feed, or seed was unconstitutional becaus¢ 
this wheat had no impact upon 
commerce. 

The second point is the more interesting 
Justice Jackson, who wrote the decision, said 
that the Supreme Court had never ruled that 
Congress had power to regulate activitie 
where “no part of the product is intended for 
interstate commerce”; but he went on 


interstate 


to say 


that wheat, even if grown for home con- 
sumption, could be considered within the 
scope of congressional regulation if it “exert 
a substantial economic effect on interstate 
commerce.” He concluded that, even though 
it is never marketed, such wheat is subject to 


regulation, because, he said, “it supplies a 
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need of the man who grew it which would 
otherwise be reflected by purchases in the 
open market.” In this sense, he said, home- 
grown wheat “competes with wheat in com- 
merce.” 

Under this interpretation it is difficult to 
see how any economic activity can escape 
Government regulation. If the farmer who 
grows feed for consumption on his own 
farm competes with commerce, would not the 
housewife who makes herself a dress do so 
equally? She also supplies e need “which 
would otherwise be reflected by purchases 
in the open market.” By this reasoning. also, 
it would not be hard to decide that the 
corner grocery store, the butcher, and the 
baker by their activities exert “a substantial 
econom* effect upon interstate commerce.” 
The net of the ruling, in short, seems to be 
that Congress can regulate every form of 
economic activity if it so decides, a decision 
that may be of considerable importance in 
view of our increasing trend toward a regu- 
lated economy. 


Gasoline Rationing 


[EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp a 
statement made today by the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] on the 
subject of gasoline rationing. The state- 
ment is so simple and so sensible, and 
presents such a fundamental view of the 
situation, that I wish to call the atten- 
tion of Congress to it by having it printed 
in the Recorp 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

e matter of gasoline rationing, I am 
gly of the opinis that from both the 
int of available rubber in the hands 
s and in t line, there 
a new national survey as to the 
and necessities in various regions 
ited States. It further seems to 

should be divided int 
zones dependent upon the geog- 
unces between points, available 
facilities, and all other fac- 
in putting the whole 
into the same strait jacket. Con- 
t, with a congested population, plenty 
id and bus transportation, and plenty 
transmission lines, cannot and 
b reated by the same yardstick 

New Mexico, and other States of the 
nd West, where great distances inter- 
tween towns l areas served by them, 
! ilroad o1 
1 whatever and where gaso- 
i easily available from lIccal 

veding or placing a bur- 


h gasoline 


I matter of gas 


> country 


no sense 


have nor 


for a considerable period and employed in 
necessary or essential services. 

Rationing should be based upon common 
sense and good judgment, rather than upon 
arrogance and autocracy. 


Murray D. Van Wagoner, Governor of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article on 
Murray D. Van Wagoner, Governor of 
Michigan, written by W. A. Markland, 
and published in the Detroit News of last 
Sunday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MicHIGAN Po.irics—State To Lose a Goop 
GOVERNOR 


(By W. A. Markland) 


LANSING, MicH., November 28.—The evil 
that men do lives after them; the good often 
is interred with the latest election returns. 

Murray D. Van Wagoner has been a good 
Governor. The printed record, thousands of 
clippings, news and editorial, interred in the 
files of Michigan newspapers will give con- 
clusive testimony on that subject. Pat Van 
Wagoner was better than average in the office 
of chief executive. His contribution to Mich- 
igan, to public service in Michigan, goes far 
beyond what he did as Governor. The State 
has had few men more completely deserving 
of its gratitude 

Even today it is difficult for many persons 
to think of Pat other than as “The Commis- 
sioner.” That is powerful testimony to the 
outstanding record he made as the directing 
genius of the State highway department. He 
“got things done” as highway commissioner 
for more than 7 years before the people made 
him Governor. 

HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT IS HIS MONUMENT 

“The people of Michigan have been darned 
good to me,” was Pat’s comment when the 
November 3 election returns were in. 

That was a typically generous remark and 
the people might well find reason to believe 
that they got something out of being good to 
him—that the results of the bargain were not 
all one-sided 

he highway department organization built 
by Pat Van Wagoner was something new and 
fresh and vigorous in Michigan's history. If 
the things it has stood for in the minds of 
the people pass out with “The Commissioner” 
then Michigan has lost something unique and 
valuable. 

The highway department built roads and 
broke records building them. In that, its 
principal job, it put Michigan at the top 
among the States. But it did more than that. 
It brought a new spirit into public service 
It went beyond the call of duty to work for 
the advancement of Michig : the satis- 
faction of its people and for the approval of 
“The Commissioner.” 

LOYAL EMPLOYEES DID GREAT JOB 
no secret about the way Pat ac- 


tut in the 
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record before, but this is an appropriate time 
to be remembering it. He surrounded him- 
self with the most alert, intelligent, aggres- 
sive, and loyal group cf young men that ever 
entered into the service of the State. Fully 
aware of the diversified abilities and char- 
acteristics of each of these individuals, the 
commissioner molded them into a nearly per- 
fect team. For these men, the commissioner 
outlined a few general policies and then 
he turned them loose. Sometimes he gave 
them hell, but never did a good job escape 
his praise. 

From the deputies and chief engineers 
down to the lowliest clerks, the employees of 
the highway department were encouraged to 
use their heads. They made their own de- 
cisions and after they had made and acted on 
them those were the commissioner’s de- 
cisions. 

These men had imagination and the cour- 
age to use it. That is why there has been 
something of a flourish about the way the 
highway department did things. That is why 
there was a tow rope in every highway de- 
partment car—a man at the wheel ready to 
change a tire for the visitors from Ohio, Indi- 
ana, or Illinois 

A POLITICAL MACHINE AND A GOOD ONE 

That is why the engineers who flung con- 
crete slabs across the State paused to plant 
a rose bush along the way. 

That is why people who timidly asked for 
service got all they asked for and more, and 
got it so fast it made them dizzy. 

Yes, it was a political machine, too. And 
it was a good one. There wasn’t a rodman 
or a truck driver from Keweenaw south that 
wouldn't work for “The Commissioner” until 
exhaustion cut him down. However, it is 
indisputable that the first objective of the 
highway machine was to do such a good job 
that the results would redound to the credit 
of “The Commissioner.” There is nothing 
very vicious about that kind of a political 
machine. 

G. Donald Kennedy, present highway com- 
missioner, always was Van Wagoner’s keyman 
in the Department. His loss would have been 
practically irreparable. It is no discredit to 
Kennedy to point out that the loss of the 
commissioner, meaning Van Wagoner, will be 
irreparable. Kennedy knows it better than 
any other man. As Governor, the commis- 
sioner was still in the driver’s seat. After 
January 1 everything will be different. 

KENNEDY TO BE A LONELY MAN 

Before the election came, the war had done 
much to tear down the organization that Pat 
built. No one can know what the highway 
department of the future will be, but it is 
certain, at least, that Don Kennedy will be 
lonely. 

There never was a more democratic organi- 
zation than the Van Wagoner highway de- 
partment. The Van Wagoner administration 
just closing has been more democratic than 
Democratic. That may have been one of its 
weaknesses. The Governor wouldn’t be a 
dictator. He wanted the advice and help of 
the men he trusted. 

In estimating the Van Wagoner adminis- 
tration, it should be remembered that he was 
the head of a house divided, more Yepublican 
than Democratic. It must be remembered 
that he took office under embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, faced immediately with whole- 
sale Republican appointments made by a re- 
tiring Governor. He overcame serious ob- 
stacles, conducted himself well and is justified 
in being proud of the job he did. 

It must be remembered that Pat is a sports- 
man, that he never said an unkind word 
about his opponent in 1940, and he has had 
nothing but praise for the man who now 
succeeds him. 

It would be 
the people of Michigan t 
“Thanks, Pat, 


only a gesture of good taste for 


say on January 1, 
» 


and good luck. 
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Some Principles of Civilian Economic 
Organization in Total War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address entitled “Some Principles of 
Civilian Economic Organization in Total 
War,” delivered by former President 
Herbert Hoover before the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in New York 
on December 2. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I propose to discuss some principles of civil- 
ian organization in modern war. In total war 
the first necessity is to put forth the maxi- 
mum military strengtb. The only limitation 
on the size and equipment of military forces 
is the number of men that can be spared 
from the two jobs of producing arms and 
keeping the civilian population alive and the 
spirit strong on the home front. Obviously 
the utmost work, the energy, the talents of 
every adult civilian is involved. 

Failure in organization and strategy on the 
home front may be as disastrous as failure 
in organization and strategy on the military 
front. To squeeze out the maximum armed 
men and supply them, the civilian population 
must be directed to the maximum production 
of necessities and reduction of nonessentials. 

Those who participated in the sleepless 
nights and the sweaty days of organizing 
civilians in the First World War naturally 
look at the organization of this war some- 
what through the spectacles of that experi- 
ence. The organization of the last war was 
not perfect. It had to pioneer its problems 
without a previous World War to refer to. 
This war should be easier to organize than 
the last one by virtue of that experience, and 
the lanterns it affords for dark places. Young 
men are needed for the administrative jobs 
of war. And each generation has to learn 
not to touch hot stoves and has generally to 
discover the world. If it did not believe its 
prcblems were new, and much greater than 
ever before, it would be a sign of decadence. 
And time makes us philosophical. For de- 
mecracy moves by incessant trial and error. 

Not as a criticism of the present organiza- 
tion but as a compliment to the generation of 
Americans who organized the last war, who 
are now mostly passed beyond, I give you a 

tic 





statis 

Seventeen m 
scription Act in that war 
in arms, largely trained and larg 
2,000,000 of them 


nths after passing the Con- 
4,400,000 men were 
ly equipped. 


About were transported 
overseas, That war was organized by in- 
creasing the Federal civilian employees by 
about 435,000. It is now 27 months since 
the Conscription Act of this war was passed. 
The present armed forces are about 6,000,000 
men. Less than 1,000,000 are overseas. And 
we have increased the Federal civilian em- 


ployees by over 2,000,000 to do the job in 
this war. I know the differences in the two 
situations, but there remains a residue of 
tribute to Americans now mostly passed be- 
yond who have led their country in other 
periods of trial 











From our own experience and the experi- 
ence of all other countries in the last war 
and from the experience of this war we can 
distill some principles or policies of organiza- 
tion of civilians. I shall give here what I be- 
lieve are sound conclusions from that experi- 
ence. I do not offer them as recommenda- 
tions for adoption where they have not been 
applied in this war. 

Nor am I going to illustrate these principles 
by horrid consequences that have come from 
failure to adopt them or successes that have 
come when they have been followed. You 
can lay them up against your own many ex- 
periences with the war organization and test 
them out for yourselves. 

SOME PRINCIPLES 

1. The first of these principles for demo- 
cratic countries is that all civilian activities 
should be directed by civilians and within 
limitations laid down by the legislative body. 
Otherwise we shall be a military dictator- 
ship with all its implications. 

2. The second principle is that civilian ac- 
tivities must be directed by single-headed 
administrators. In every country in the last 


war—and in this war—the United States, 
Britain, France, and for that ‘matter Ger- 
many, all boards, committees, or commis- 


sions proved a failure except in advisory or 
judicial functions. Especially in war do we 
need leadership and leadership comes from 
individual men. That basis of organization 
is in fact inherent in our Federal Govern- 
ment itself. It is the experience of 150 years 
in the whole productive economy of the 
United States. We can no more administer 
civilian activities in war with a committee 
than we could direct a battle with a com- 
mittee. 

3. The third principle is that all functions 
and authority in respect to a particular ac- 
tivity must be concentrated into the hands 
of one administrator. Wecan no more have 
an administrative job divided over several 
independent men that we could conduct a 
battle with several independent generals. 
The problems of production, distribution, 
conservation, and price fixing in any partic- 
ular material are interlocked. The same 
single head must direct all these functions. 
Otherwise we have infinite confusion, con- 
flicts, and waste. For instance, the Muni- 
tions Administrator, whatever his title, must 
of course have many subadministrators, but 
each should have all the authority and all 
the functions that relate to his particul 
job. Likewise, there should be head admin- 
istrators of food, labor, fuel, shipping, trans- 
portation, finance, as well as the S« 


of War and Navy 





varies 


4. The head administrators of such major 
groups should comprise a war council sitting 
directly with the President. Here alone the 


general economic and civilian policies st 
be determined, the conflicts and overlaps 
planed out with the President present as the 
final umpire. There was a war council or a 


war cabinet in every principal nation in the 
last war. There is one in every principal na- 
tion in this war, except in the United States. 
5. The first civil necessity of total war 
the maximum preduction of war esesntial 


Increased production is the best answer to 
shortage and all the mechanisms of price and 
controlled distribution must be focused to- 
ward increas production. If 
production is to be secured, the high-cost 
preduce! brought i1 
with drastic taxes on exces 
cost prceducer does not get away with 
consequential 

To secure maximum production there must 
be no rules of labor that restrict retard 
effort or output beyond those which ; 
health 

6. There are 


ing 


must be ito action And 
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oles or 
We can bett 


ower 


assignment of many 





praise our manpower if we calculate the m 


manpower available 

can do the rest. Th 
only men can do. There are jobs 
beyond the physical 
There are jobs that require 
skill for which there is 

women. The number of 

years and old age is a positive 

there is a considerable number wl 

able to work. f we compute the males 


and assume 


re are certain 








strength of w 
long t1 
no time 


males betwee 


essary to carry on the Government, t pr 


fessions, the farms, the transporta 
mines, the skilled crafts, and to figh 
find certain limitations on what we can d 
We have undertaken seven major jobs 
raise military forces, to equip them 
transport ships and a Navy, to fight a 
overseas, to furnish our allies with ships 
arms, to furnish food to our f 
to support our own civilian population 


allies, and 


have to divide our available male power 
tween these fields. And we must choc 
which of these jobs we will give | 
the long-view winning of the war 

7. The seventh principle relates t nt 
of inflation and justice in distribution 


short commodities. That involves | 
ing, wage fixing, controlled distribution, « 
servation, and rationing, all 
inherent 
In general, there are two methods 
fixing: The one by fixing general price « 
ings over retail and wholesale prices 
other method is to fix price of a given c 
modity of raw material at as near the s 


of which 

















of production as possible and to regulate thi 
subsequent percentage addition for processo 
and the mark-up for merchants. General 
price ceilings (or legal maximum prices ¢ 
they were called in the last war) were triex 
out by every nation in that war ar proved 
a failure. All nations came to the alternativ 
method. Theoretically, if all prices were 
frozen before the economic structure was dis- 
rupted by war, they might work. But to f 
them after war begins with price and v > 
relations distorted only leads t a milli 
conflicts and confusions. 

As war proceeds the c S 
because of the constant shifts in } lu 
costs, transportation, and sources of supplies 
Under these shifts, generalized price ceiling 
either require constant bulges upward 
special commodities, or they require subsid 
where they fail to cover costs. Subsidis 
come from the taxpayer. It is about the san 
thing in war economy, wh ! 
pays his money in tax - 
crease in price 

Another objection t ene I 
is that they too often stifle and ds - 
tion, and they stimulate black I 
subsidy | offers large opportu: 
blunder and favoritism I 
method is just as effec re 
rise; it avoid tifling I 
lesser burden upon cond 
it is easier to police; it reg 

umb ol ( t off 
direct 

t wage A 
( living There ¢€ 
parative wages otl t ( 
men naturally drif 
ing and production 
paid it justrie I er 
iS a tion t 4 eed 

f mé rom involunt 

8. The hth pr 
is to do no mo! regula 
to h th major ) I 
prices is necessary only upon th ( 


ernment ‘ 
of the cost of liv 
people 95 percent of the « 
less than 40 


price control starting 





in the administration of total war 
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® host of price fixing and policing of non- 
essentials. 

9. The ninth principle relates to the neces- 
sity to change from the normal bid and con- 
tract peace practice of governmental pur- 
chases of commodities and services. That 

feguard cannot be made universal in war. 
But a great measure of successful alternative 
was found in the system of allocations first 
developed in the last war. Where Govern- 
ment purchases or use are from the existing 
industries, such as canned goods, steel or 
copper, and a host of others, this system 
avoids a multitude of priorities and it sus- 
tains much small business. 

10. The tenth principle is to secure the en- 
thusiastic coopertaion of the civilians with 
the Government in order to mobilize their 
abilities, skill, and sacrifice with the least 
bureaucracy and force. A given industry will 
function infinitely better with an advisory 
war board to its Federal Administrator if it 
be elected by themseives. We can have con- 
fidence that leaders of a given industry when 
s organized and given responsibility will 
serve patriotically just as we can expect it of 
Government officials. The American people 
respond better to a statement of the need 
under the words “please” and “serve” than 
they do under the word “verboten.” 

11. The eleventh principle applies to the 
concentration of every governmental energy 
upon winning the war. Reforms or making 
America over, no matter how attractive, can- 
not but dislocate the war effort. If we lose or 

ay the winning of the war, social gains will 
carce for a generation. If we win it, 
there will be plenty of time to reform our 
way of life And there will be plenty to do. 

12. And, finally, a major principle is to 
organize all these activities so as to assure the 
return to economic and personal liberty the 
moment the war is over. Civilian war organi- 
zation is economic fascism itself, and if de- 
mocracy is to hive, these measures must be 
dissolved. In peacetime we must think in 

of preparedness for war. Likewise in 

wartimes we must think in terms of prepared- 
f peace—and return to freedom. 

CONCLUSION 

Nor can I end without tribute to the men of 

day who are struggling with these 

rantic problems. Our civil officials are patri- 

tic men But they could function more 

effectively with a better foundation in organi- 

in several spots. Industry is doing the 

nt job which only an industry born 

and directed by men who 

rit could do. The Army and 

ng to have the full courage 

ace—and will prove that by 


Ways for Citizens To Help Win the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 

ATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
mber 4 (legislative day of 

N mber 30), 1942 
ER. Mr. President, the New 
of New Orleans, La., the 
is Mr. Ralph K. Nich- 
ning a very interest- 
w the cit- 
en can hel win th I ask 
inanimous co nt that the column may 


be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How You Can HELP WIN Wark 
DONATE SCRAP METAL 

Iron and steel are needed. For informa- 

tion about turning it in, call Canal 1819. 
SAVE FATS 

Explosives are made from fats. Sell 
kitchen fat waste to your butcher. For in- 
formation, call Canal 1833. 

GIVE RUBBER 

Save your tires by driving under 35 miles 
an hour; by not using your car for unneces- 
sary trips. Gather up odds and ends of rub- 
ber and turn it in at your filling station. 

SIGN WITH RED CROSS 

It offers courses in auxiliary nursing, mo- 
tor eorps and mechanics, canteen work, etc. 
Register at 2127 Prytania Street, or phone 
Raymond 7911. 

ENLIST FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Men and women are needed as auxiliary 
police and firemen, decontamination squads, 
etc. Register at Office of Civilian Defense 
headquarters, 624 Gravier Street, or phone 
Canal 2266. 

REGISTER FOR THE A. W. V. 8. 

You can take courses in communications, 
air raid precautions, photography, etc. Ap- 
ply at 819 Gravier Street or phone Main 1056 
or Canal 2334. 

BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

They are on sale at any theater, post office, 
or the 10-percent plan in your office. 

JOIN THE MERCHANT MARINE NAVAL RESERVE 

Information about opportunities can be 
obtained at 405 Union Building, phone Main 
5271, extension 424. 

JOIN THE WAVES 

Application for officers or enlisted women 
may be made at 217 Camp Street, phone 
Canal 1861. 

JOIN THE WAACS 

Application for officers and enlisted women 
may be made at 431 Carondelet, phone Canal 
4321. 

BECOME A NURSE 

At least 141 student nurses are needed by 
Charity Hospital alone to fill classes which 
begin October 5. Call Charity School of 
Nursing, Main 2311. 

BE AN AIRPLANE OBSERVER 

These are needed especially in areas outside 
the city. Register at Office of Civilian De- 
fense headquarters 

JOIN THE ARMY 

Recruiting station for regular volunteer en- 
listments, 615 Federal Building, or for infor- 
mation phone Main 5271, extension 295. For 
aviation cadets, third floor of recruiting sta- 
tion, 431 Carondelet Street, or call Canal 4321; 
for officers, room 1102 Hibernia Bank SBuild- 
ing, phone Canal 4431 

JOIN THE NAVY 

Application offices for officers at 217 Camp 
Street, or phone Canal 1861; for enlisted men, 
at customhouse, or phone Main 4451; for 
aviation cadets, at 910 Canal Building, or 
phone Canal 2761. 

JOIN THE MARINES 

Application offices for officers and enlisted 
men at 304 Federal Building, or ground floor, 
404 St. Charles Street. Phone is Main 5271, 
extension 281, for either 

JOIN THE COAST GUARD 

Officers apply on the eighteenth floor of 
Pere Marquette Building or phone Canal 4771; 
enlisted men at 146 Baronne Street, phone 


Canal 3626. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
Uncle Sam needs men and women in many 


jobs. Call at civil-service office, 319 custom- 
house, or phone Main 4451, extension 337. 


STUDY 
Free courses to fit you for your part in the 
war effort are offered at Tulane and Loyola 


Universities. Call Walnut 7500 for Loyola; 
Walnut 1129 for Tulane. 


GIVE TO THE UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS’ 
ARMY EMERGENCY RELIEF AND NAVY RELIEF 


United Service Organizations’ headquarters 
are 119 Carondelet Street, phone Canal 1573. 
For Army relief, go to office S-4, New Orleans 
port of embarkation, or phone Crescent 5571, 
extension 298. For Navy relief, go to room 
443, Federal Building, or phone Main 6651, 
extension 230. 

DON'T— 

Demand the same delivery service you got 
in peacetime; pay more than ceiling prices 
under which your retailer gives you the same 
quality, quantity, and service as he did last 
March; accept more than the legal rent (if 
you're a landlord), pay more (if you're a ten- 
ant); grumble about sugar rationing, gas 
rationing, inconveniences caused by the war; 
spread rumor, for one ill-considered word 
might sink a battleship. 


We Must Give Human Needs Priority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a short statement by Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, entitled “We Must 
Give Human Needs Priority.” This 
statement by Dr. Parran, published in the 
November 1942 issue of The Voice, 
Washington, D. C., bears out the conten- 
tion that even from the standpoint of 
military efficiency—if there were no 
other considerations—we should prohibit 
vice in and around the military camps. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WE MUST GIVE HUMAN NEEDS PRIORITY 

This is the time for aggressive action on 
the whole national front. We need a stream- 
lined, mechanized, high-speed effort to in- 
sure our safety as a nation and to insure the 
end of a world revolution imperiling that 
safety. We must win the war by whatever 
degree of participation may be necessary. But 
we must get the sand of venereal disease out 
of the gears. It slows up action. In time it 
Gestroys valuable human machinery, irre- 
placeable at this point. There is no single 
contribution which will mean more in terms 
of human power now and relief from economic 
burdens later. If we have not the capacity to 
do this small fraction of the whole task and 
do it well, how can we hope for success on the 
far-flung, ultimate issues? We must do each 
essential job as it appears if we are to win the 
war. We must give human needs priority if 
we are to win the peace. 
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Admiral Ross T. McIntire, the President’s 
Physician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the folks 
in my home town, Salem, Oreg., are very 
proud of Admiral Ross T. McIntire, who 
is the President’s physician. I hold in 
my hand a very interesting article about 
Admiral McIntire, published in the Sun- 
day Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., of 
November 8, 1942, which I ask to have 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADMIRAL Ross T. MCINTIRE, THE PRESIDENT’S 
PHYSICIAN 

(By Richard L. Neuberger, special writer, the 
Oregonian) 

For longer than any other White House 
physician in American history, Ross T. Mc- 
Intire, of Salem, Oreg., has kept a President 
of the United States in the alert and vigorous 
physical condition required by the national 
interest. Ever since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
entered the White House nearly a decade ago, 
Dr. McIntire has been his personal physician. 

This friendship began long ago in the Navy. 
During the first World War, Mr. Roosevelt 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Ross McIntire, a graduate of the 
Willamette University medical college—later 

mbined with the University of Oregon 
medical school—was a young surgeon in the 
Navy Medical Corps. The two men became 
warm and devoted friends, a friendship which 
endured through the years. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was 
Presidency, he asked to have Dr 
then a lieutenant commander, detailed as 
White House physician. Today McIntire is 
not only the President’s personal doctor but 
also surgeon general of the Navy, with the 
rank of rear admiral. Under his supervision 
and direction are the Navy’s far-flung medi- 
cal, sanitary, and hospital services in this 
crucial world-wide conflict. 

The relationship between an individual and 
his doctor is a distinctly personal one. Thus 
few men are closer to the President than Dr. 
McIntire. When Mr. Roosevelt travels, Dr. 
McIntire is always along. At the President’s 
side the physician from Salem has been pres- 
ent at events affecting the destiny of man- 
kind. He has met the foreign rulers, the dip- 
lomats, the statesmen, and the others who 
participate in conferences with the Presi- 
aent 


elected to the 
McIntire, 


PRESIDENCY—MENTAL, PHYSICAI 


HEAVY 


EXERTION 


The American Presidency is a_ position 
Which exacts great physical exertion and 
mental strain from its occupants. Many 
men have lost their health in the White 


House. Mr. Roosevelt has been President 
longer than any other individual in history, 
yet today he and forceful as 
ever Medical observers divide credit for this 
between the President's magnificent consti- 
s reful attention. 
s always insisted that the 
guard his health. He prescribes 


is as vigorous 


t 
tution and Dr. MclIntire’s ca 
Dr. McIntire ha 
President 





frequent massages and swims in the White 
House pool for his patient. He has watched 
the President’s diet and kept his weight be- 
tween 184 and 188. Generally it has been 
187144. When it gets over that mark Dr. Mc- 
Intire warns the President that he had etter 
cut down on some of his favorite dishes. The 
President always heeds this advice. 

Dr. McIntire is probably the only man in 
the land who can give orders to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. When, during the bitter debate 


of 1941 over American foreign policy, the 
President suddenly canceled a _ scheduled 
radio speech, this explanation came from 


Steve Early, White House press secretary: 
“The President has been tired lately and Dr. 
McIntire, the President’s physician, has ad- 
vised him to cancel the address.” 

While he eats his scrambled eggs, 
and orange juice in the mornings the Presi- 
dent frequently confers with his most inti- 
mate advisers. Usually present are Steve 
Early, Harry Hopkins, and Dr. McIntire. On 
campaign trips, on fishing cruises, on such 
memorable jaunts as the visit with Churchill 
at sea, the President is invarably accom- 
panied by his doctor. Ross McIntire is an 
indispensable companion on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
journeys 

Occasionally Dr. McIntire, who is of 
dium height and bald, provides medical at- 
tention for the President’s companiors, both 
high and low. On acruise to Panama in 1938 
Mr. Roosevelt, aboard the cruiser Houston, 
since sunk in the Java sea, was escorted by 
the destroyer McDougal. Oliver Halliwell, a 
machinist’s mate on the McDougal, was sud- 
denly stricken with acute appendicitis. The 
ocean was calm and the young seaman was 
transfered in a small boat to the Houston 

There the President and Dr. McIntire 
awaited him. While Dr. McIntire made 
ready to operate Mr. Roosevelt assured the 
frightened lad: “Don’t worry. I had my ap- 
pendix removed. I am all right. You will 
be, too.” And he was; scon Oliver Halliwell, 
operated on by the personal physician o 
Commander in Chief of the Navy, was 
at sea with his ship. 


toast, 


me- 


WILLAMETTE GRADUATE, STUDENT AT 
UNIVERSITY 

Ross T. McIntire was 
years ago—on August 11, 1889 
son of Charles Thaddeus McIntire and Ada 
Thompson McIntire. He grew up in a 
Methodist household, attended public school 
in Salem, and played on the baseball team. 
He was a student at the University of Ore- 
gon and the Willamette University College 
of Medicine, from which he received his M. D. 
degree in 1912, shortly before his twenty-third 
birthday. He had majored in courses which 
emphasized science and technology 

McIntire began the practice of medicine in 
Oregon in 1912, and on April 4, 1917, two days 
before the United States declared war on im- 
perial Germany, entered the Navy Medical 
Corps as a lieutenant, junior grad He 
served through the war, seeing active service 
And at the end of the war he decided 
that he preferred duty in the Navy to a pri- 
vate medical practice. 


EDUCATION: 


born in Salem 53 


He was the 





at sea 


He served on the faculty of the Navy 
Medical School as an instructor in eye, ear, 
nose, and throat surgery and also took ad- 


urses himself at 


vanced ct 











versity in St. Louis and at of 
Pennsylvania. He specialized in ophthal- 
mology and otolaryngology, mouth-fil 


medical terms which describe study of the 

eye, throat, and ear. In January of 1923 Dr 

McIntire married Pauline FE r 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt in 

McIntire personal pl 

v following an old White H 
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Cary Grayson, was one of the famous figure 
of that administration. Many White 
physicians have been military men Wil 
and Hoover selected their doctor 1 th 
Navy, Calvin Coolidge picked his from tl 
United States Army. Dr. McIntire has |! 
offices in the Navy Department buildir 


Constitution Avenue in Washingt 
spends considerable of his time at the Whit 
House. 


OBSERVATIONS: EXECUTIVE ( 
DURING YEAR 
Not long ago Charles W. E. B. Hurd 
in the New York Times: “Veteran W] 

House attachés regard Mr. Roosevelt 
of the healthiest of Presidents.” Ever 
der the terrific stress and I 
of an all-out war, Dr. McIntire insists that 
the President get adequate rest 
tion. When Mr. Roosevelt was inaug 
for a third time his doctor told the pz 
“Eight vears as President have don 
except make him 8 older. H 
splendid physical condition.” Dr. M 
attributed the President’s health t 
cise, massage, careful diet and I 
relax. 

Twice a year Dr. McIntire gives Mr. R 
velt a careful checking over. Aside from 


HECKED 






emotional imp 








years 


casional colds and sinus congestion, h 
found his patient ably enduri ug 
est job in the world,” as idex 





sometimes is called. Since 2 
of office in 1933 a tooth infection is the m 
serious ailment which Mr. Roosevelt has 
fered, and he quickly and completely r 
ered from that 
APPOINTMENT: OLD FRIEND NAMED REAR 
While at Warm Springs, Ga., on his rs 
Thanksgiving vacation in 1938, the President 
made his old friend and doctor the 
medical officer of America’s fighting 
sea. He appointed Dr. McIntire, then a nav 
captain, surgeon eral of the Navy, with 
the rank of rear admiral. The appointment 
was speedily confirmed by the Senate, aft 
being praised by Senator \R f Or 
the late Senator Borah, of Idaho, and othe 
Senators from the Pacific Ne 
Onlookers in Washington agree 
McIntire has been as outstand 
cessful as surgeon general as he has been ¢ 
White House physician. Under his directio: 
the Navy’s medical services have undergon 
their greatest expansion in history Hospi 
tals, dispensaries, infirmaries, and first- 
stations have been constructed in 
corners of the earth—all the way from 
Alaska’s cold wastes to the lush jungles of 
the South Seas. Hundreds of 
and technicians have been adc 
Navy's surgical st 


iffs. §] 
ships have been launched and c: 





ren 








doctors, 1! rse 


Ie whit 
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Dr. McIntire still retains his interest i 
Oregon in general and Willamette Universi 
and Salem in particular. To visitors fr 
Oregon he puts many question 
State and people. He remembers name 








faces in Salem and tak a ker l 
Willamette University’s athlet 1 ¢ 
tional affairs. “How are folks at } 
always inquires 

Recently Dr. McIntire had é his gre 
est triumphs. With his pe 
at his side, President Roose. ( 
the vast new Navy Medical Ce r at Bethes 
da, Md., a few miles from the National ¢ 
As Surgeon General of the Navy, Dr. McInt 
will have charge of this imr se met 

the largest the N f 

‘ many present at e cere 
dedica symbolized t P 
Roosevelt’s close relati« I 
but so his warm frier ! I 
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Conditions in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from a British citizen, 
obviously one claiming to be no more 
than an average citizen. The writer of 
the letter expresses a sentiment which I 
think will be of interest to all who are 
fortunate enough to read it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CLACTON-ON-SEA, 
Essex, England, July 27, 1942. 

DEAR SENATOR PEPPER: I live in a little town 
on the east coast of England, a town that has 
seen and felt quite a lot of the war’s effect. I 
will try to describe something of what I have 
seen and heard. But perhaps ‘ had better 
first give you some credentials as to my good 
faith and believe me sir, earnest patriotism. 
I have in turn been A. R. P. warden (senior), 
fire guard (leader), and now a proud mem- 
ber of the British Home Guard (private). 
Twenty or more years ago I was a soldier of 
His Majesty's forces, having served in Turkey, 
India, and elsewhere. You may be in doubt 
as to why I write you in particular, amongst 
the millions of Americans; well, firstly, I 
know you to be a good friend of my country; 
secondly, the name of Pepper has long been 
honorably associated with Clacton. Thirty 
or so years ago Will C. Pepper’s white coons 
were the star attraction on our own pier 
pavilion and remained the attraction there 
for many years. Will Pepper’s son, Harry 
Pepper is a vaudeville producer of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, as you of course 
are aware. And, lastly, I believe the British 
are misunderstood in your country. It was 
a Sunday afternoon some 2 years ago when 
we heard a deep drone in the sky, becoming 
louder. My wife suddenly cried, “Come here, 
Harry, look at all those planes.” Well, sir, I 
locked up at that beautiful summer sky and 
saw several bundred aircraft of various types 
They seemed in no hurry; just sauntering 
along it seemed; to allay my wife’s fear, and 
more than a little my own, I exclaimed, “they 
must be British or they wouldn't be flying so 
slow and close together.” Suddenly from some 
high fleecy clouds that were drifting in from 
the sea, some 10 or a dozen little black planes 
came hurtling down with engines screaming 
and guns chattering. They looked very small 
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our Sunday tea we talked aimlessly of what 
we had witnessed and what might have hap- 
pened if the bombs had been rained down, 
curiously not one bomb was dropped, you see 
we were all so badly frightened. For myself 
I hardly knew whether to pray or cry in 
gratitude to our few, and I shall always be 
sorry to say “few” airmen. I got up from my 
table and walked across the road to talk to a 
fellow warden, and in a tree behind us a bird 
began his evening song; yes, sir, even the 
birds had been frightened, but after listening 
for awhile to a bird song the hotness of the 
body went away and the heartbeats were 
much less rapid. Have you ever driven a car 
along a country road at night? If you have 
you've seen in the white beams of your head- 
lamps a moth or fly, and maybe watched with 
interest its efforts to get out of the blinding 
glare; well, I have seen Hun planes caught in 
our searchlights weaving and looping and 
much less fascinated than the moth may 
have been. One winter’s day snow layed 6 
inches or more, a Dornier dived out of a cloud 
to try to wreck our little gas plant; luckily 
beyond a small hole in the largest gasometer 
no lives were lost, I was busy tending my 
horse (I am a carman, by the way) and, as I 
looked toward the plane, 2 little black 
objects—yes, bombs—began to fall. It seemed 
they must fall on or very near me, and as 
they approached the earth they seemed to my 
frightened eyes as big as the gasholders 
themselves. I dropped my broom and ran as 
fast as my legs and the snow would permit 
to the comparative safety of a passageway 
between 2 houses. A piece of bomb fell 
hissing in the snow at my heels as I pulled 
up breathless. The horse was naturally 
scared stiff, and had kicked part of the stable 
woodwork in, but thank God, he like me was 
unhurt. On another occasion I was loading 
coal at the railway station and a “jerry” got 
busy with his machine guns, and a bullet 
ricocheted off the truck fron to score a deep 
gash in the saddle leather, another lucky 
escape for “George”’—incidentally that’s my 
horse’s name—and in common with many 
grownups and children I am very found of 
“George.” He’s much more quiet and peace- 
ful than Adolf and his merry little murder- 
ers. Well, sir, I have tried to picturize a little 
of what's happened to many of us in Eng- 
land, and, more than anything else, to let you 
and the American man in the street know 
how we are determined to beat Hitler. Yes- 
terday, in the beart of London, 60,000 people 
were asked by one of our Members of Parlia- 
ment if they were prepared to suffer another 
battle of Britain and even greater hardships 
than ever. And do you think they said “No”? 
Of course not, I’m telling you, you don’t un- 
derstand us, you say how do I know that. 
Well our press is as fair and as critical as your 
own, and that’s paying your press a helluva 
compliment. There's hardly a living soul in 
this country, able-bodied, naturally, over 16 
and under 60 who isn't doing something for 
the war effort. Think that over and above 
all tell America. Many years ago I used to 
sneer when I heard that “the Yanks had won 
the war for us.” Well, I openly apologize 
right here and now for that. We want the 
help and understanding of the little men of 
America just as much as the big ones. Chew 
hard on this one, if after Dunkerque, you had 
withheld your hand to us, we wouldn't have 
given in to Mr. Hitler and company, no, sir. 
We might have been floored but never prop- 
erly beaten. We're not such darned softies 
as some Americans think. Some day yor will 
have proof of that, as if what we’ve gone 
through isn’t already a cast-iron case. And 
if we argue and criticize with our Govern- 
ment we have our own perfect right to do 
that. They won’t let us down, and you bet 
your boots we're with them lock, stock and 
barrel. We are marching along with 
Churchill and company It’s a long road 
maybe, but by the grace of God and your 
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help, for which I can safely add the grateful 
thanks of Britain, that road will lead to Ber- 
lin. Well, I’m putting up my pen now—that 
bird across the road is singing his evensong. 
Thank you for reading this. 
Good night; all's well. 
Harry Dowsetr. 


Revenues of Rural Electric Systems 
Financed by Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a release of the Department 
of Agriculture referring to the financial 
condition of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, issued by Mr. Slattery, the 
Administrator of the R. E. A. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION SYS- 
TEMS REPORT RECORD HIGH REVENUES 


Gross revenues of 796 rural-electric systems 
financed by Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration loans have reached a record high rate 
of more than $50,000,000 a year, the United 
States Department of Agriculture reported 
today. This represents an increase in rate 
of nearly $10,000,000 a year over the gross 
revenue level of iast February. 

The higher gross revenues of the Rural 
Electrification Administration-financed sys- 
tems result from a 50-percent jump in total 
electricity consumption in the past 10 
months. This increase reflects both the 
greater use of electricity on farms to expand 
the production of vital war foods and to 
alleviate the growing shortage of manpower, 
and increasing use of electricity in war and 
war-production facilities in rural areas. 
Rural Electrification Administration-financed 
systems now furnish power to more than 
1,000,000 farms and other rural consumers in 
46 States, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. 
Several thousand of these users are classed as 
industrial, which includes Army camps, 
munitions factories, and food-processing 
plants in rural areas. 

A recent survey shows a general increase 
in the average consumption of electricity on 
farms served by Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration-financed lines, particularly in 
areas where electrical farming had advanced 
furthest before restrictions on manufactur- 
ing limited purchases of most electric labor- 
saving appliances 

“The gain in farm consumption shows the 
extent to which farmers are making use of 
electric equipment to save labor and to in- 
crease the production of such essential war 
foods as beef, pork, poultry and eggs, and 
milk,” said Harry Slattery, Administrator of 
Rural Electrification Administration. “It 
adds to the evidence that the “ural Electrifi- 
cation Administration program is returning 
a special wartime dividend to the Nation in 
savings in manpower and greater food pro- 
duction. Among the important labor- 
saving and food-producing devices in use on 
Rural Electrification 4dministration-financed 
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lines are electric water pumps, farm machine 
and and blacksmith shops, milking machines, 
pig and chick brooders, washing machines, 
refrigerators, and utility motors.” 

Increasing the use of electric power, which 
now amounts to more than 100,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours per month on the lines of Rural 
Electrification Administration-financed sys- 
tems, also improves the operating condition 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
borrowers, Mr. Slattery said, since the result- 
ing gain in gross revenues has an important 
bearing on the ability of the systems to pro- 
vide the dependable service required on 
farms producing food for the war. 

On October 1, 1942, the Rural Electrification 
Administration-financed systems had made 
payments totaling $7,215,624 ahead of sched- 
ule under their loan contracts. During Octo- 
ber, 183 systems in 25 States made advance 
payments amounting to $645,712. The total 
repaid on principal and interest by Rural 
Electrification Administration-financed sys- 
tems was $32,837.816 October 1. Only $193,000 
was as much as 30 days delinquent on that 
date. Rural Electrification Administration as 
of October 1 had advanced $359,590,790 to its 
borrowers. 





Address of the Honorable Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I herewith 
submit the able address delivered by the 
Honorable Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tary of State, at the dedication of the 
Sara Delano Roosevelt Memorial, the 
mother of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 

In this address Mr. Welles not only 
pays a beautiful and just tribute to the 
President’s mother, but, with his usual 
clarity and force, presents the issues con- 
fronting our country in the present world 
conflict. 


We are meeting this evening in St. Paul’s 
Church at Eastchester, N. Y., to pay tribute 
to the memory of Sara Delano Roosevelt, the 
great mother of a great son. 

By the erection of this memorial to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, generations still to come will re- 
member that it was largely due to her de- 
voted interest and assistance that there was 
made possible the restoration of this historic 
church—the Shrine to the Bill of Rights—a 
sanctuary that has always since 1733 been 
identified in the minds of the people of the 
United States with that great right later 
established in our Constitution—the freedom 
of the press. 

For 9 years Mrs. Roosevelt was the chairman 
of the restoration committee which at length 
succeeded in the task of renewing this grand 
memorial of our colonial days, so that it now 
stands once again in its original beauty. To 
that task Mrs. Roosevelt gave of herself gen- 
erously and untiringly as she did in so many 
countless ways, and for so many worthy 
causes, throughout the years of her life. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was the lifelong friend of 
some of us gathered here. And I think we 
feel her gracious presence very near to us as 
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we meet in this old church that was so close 
to her heart. None of us who had the privi- 
lege of her friendship can ever fail to be gra*e- 
ful for it. For no more loyal, no more de- 
voted and unselfish friend could any man or 
woman have. Her transparent integrity of 
soul and mind, her radiant goodness, her 
charm of personality, and above all else per- 
haps, her love for her fellow men, have en- 
graved her image deep in the hearts of all 
of us. That image will not grow dim. 

fe are gathered together in these dedi- 
cat:on ceremonies on the eve of the first an- 
niversary of that treacherous attack upon 
the United States which involved our people 
in this great World War which has engulfed 
all of the continents of the earth. 

It is a solemn moment as we think back 
over the crowded history of these past 12 
months, during which our united people and 
their Government have made the supreme 
effort to preserve the freedom with which 
this land of ours has been blessed, and to 
turn the tides of battle toward the ultimate 
victory of the great cause which we uphold— 
the cause of human liberty. 

We think back to those first difficult 
months when we had to achieve the readjust- 
ment of our national life, in all of its phases, 
so as to insure an all-out war effort, and of 
the months thereafter when the long and 
difficult task of translating military and naval 
plans into accomplishment had to be realized. 
Now at the end of this 12-month period, the 
strategy which our Government has been de- 
vising has become clear. The successes of 
Our military and naval forces and of those 
of the peoples who are fighting at our side 
have instilled in us new hope and renewed 
conviction. It may well be, however, that a 
dark and anxious time may yet have to be 
traversed before the ultimate victory, which 
we know we will attain, is won. Until that 
time, the efforts, the devotion, and the sacri- 
fices of every one of us must be consecrated 
to the supreme task of winning the war. 

But there are many of us today who are 
thinking back further than the anniversary 
of Pearl Harbor. They are thinking back 
Over the past quarter of a century and are 
asking themselves whether this shattering 
world upheaval in which all of mankind is 
engaged was in fact inevitable. 

They are asking themselves: If, at the con- 
clusion of the last World War, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in association 
with the other governments of free peoples, 
had sought the ideal which Woodrow Wilson 
once held up before the eyes of the people 
of this country—‘a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free’—would 
this tragedy have come to pass? 

The foreign policy of any nation must 
inevitably be a policy of self-interest. The 
foreign policy of the United States should 
ever be a policy based upon that course and 
upon those principles which, in the judg- 
ment of the American people themselves, will 
most clearly further the individual interest 
of their country, and the general welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

And I think a question that we can well 
afford to ask ourselves, on the eye of the 
anniversary of our entrance into the present 
war, is whether the policy pursued by the 
people of the United States during the years 
subsequent to the end of the last World War 
has proved in any sense to be to the interest or 
to the individual advantage of the American 
people. During that period we refused to 
assume the slightest measure of responsibility 
for the maintenance of world order. During 
the greater portion of that period we divorced 
ourselves from almost every form of coopera- 
tion with other powers, and as a people and 
as a government we stcod aside while the 
forces which resulted in Hitlerism and all 
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that which Hitlerism implies were shaping 
themselves. We stood aside pretending to 
ourselves that the United States could keep 
itself secure and free from danger even if all 
the rest of the world went up in flames. 

From the standpoint of narrow and selfish 
self-interest alone, there are two straight 
questions which we might well ask ourselves. 

The cost of our participation in the war 
and of our military and naval production 
will burden the United States with a stagger- 
ing national debt which must be paid by the 
taxpayers of this country. To win this sirug- 
gle we are necessarily diverting the greater 
portion of our tremendous productive capac- 
ity into channels of destruction, not those 
of construction, and the debt burden which 
will have been created will inevitably affect 
the manner of life of every one of us and 
wil inevitably diminish the opportunity for 
the progressive advancement of the genera- 
tion to come. 

Would we not, as a people, have been bet- 
ter advised if we had been willing 20 years 
ago to join with the other free peoples of 
the earth in promoting an international 
order which would have maintained the peace 
of the world, and which could have prevented 
the rise of those conditions which have re- 
sulted in the total war of today? Is it con- 
ceivable that the material sacrifices which we 
might have been called upon to undertake to 
maintain world order in those carlier years 
could have involved a thousandth part of 
the material sacrifices which we are called 
upon today to undertake? 

And the second question we may weil ask 
ourselves is a question which hits straight 
at every family in the United States which 
has a father, or a son, or a brother serving 
this country today in the armed forces of 
th? United States. Had the American people 
been willing a generation ago to bear their 
fair share of responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of world order, would our men today 
be forced to offer up their lives in order that 
they may insure the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and the security of their fellow 
citizens? 

Already we hear again the voices of those 
who decry all forms of practical international 
cooperation. Already we can see the efforts 
of those who would make this fundamental 
issue, the issue of our national future, & 
question of party politics. Already we can 
once more follow the machinations of those 
special-privilege interests which would again 
turn the policy of the United States into one 
of narrow isolation, because of their belief 
that they themselves would profit through 
such a course. 

Surely this is a question which transcends 
the bounds of any aspect of party and any 
claim of material advantage by a special few. 

Today we are fighting this war in the clos- 
est collaboration with the governments 
joined with us. Our military operations, so 
successfully carried out recently on different 
fronts, have required effective cooperation 
and understanding with our Allies The 
very conduct of the war makes it indispen- 
sable that this form of agreement as to the 
strategy of our military and naval under- 
takings be continued by all of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. Our own se- 
curity depends upon it 

We realize now that in this war this form of 
association of free peoples, struggling to pre- 
serve their liberty, is vitally necessary for the 
safety of our Nation. 

Do we realize that an association of the 
free peoples of the United Nations, when the 
war is won, is just as essential to the future 
security of this country? 

Surely, we must assure ourselves when we 
achieve the victory for which we are fighting 
that this free people of ours, joined with the 
other free peoples who are fighting at our 
side, will see to it that the necessary measures 
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of international ccoperation are undertaken 
so that this cataStrophe will not occur again. 

In this shrine dedicated to the freedoms 
which we, the American people, by an in- 
alienable right enjoy, we may well dedicate 
ourselves to the supreme task of the crea- 
tion in the future of a world in which all 
peoples may in truth be free—free from the 
fear of war and assured of the right to live 
out their lives in safety and in peace. 





Tricky Stuff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we, the 
American people, gain nothing by letting 
the administration or anyone else trick 
us out of the freedom and the oppor- 
tunity won by our forefathers. 

Idolairy of a President, a political 
pariy, or a theory of government will 
bring grief. How often in the Old Testa- 
ment are we told that when the Lord’s 
chosen people turned aside to worship 
false gods, enemies were sent to chas- 
tise them? Chance, our own efforts, or 
the Lord’s favor, any one or some com- 
bination of, or all three, whichever it may 
xe, have enabled us to enjoy a greater 
freedom, a greater prosperity than any 
other people known to history. 

Unfortunately, we have not appre- 
ciated our blessings, our opportunities, 
nor have we regarded the underlying 
principles of sound government as set 
forth in our Constitution. Though ex- 
perience over 150 years has demonstrated 
the superiority of those principles over 
any other form of government and we 
have, in the words of the prophet, been 
“favored of the Lord,” we followed off 
after false gods. As a Nation, we for- 
sook the straight and narrow road and 
followed what we thought was the broad 
and easy way, ignoring the fact that it 
would lead us to suffering. 

Both communism, which denies the 
existence of a Deity, scorns religion and 
morality, and the New Deal, which 
ignores the laws of supply and deinand, 
as well as nature’s laws, opened the door 
to disaster and because so many of us 
desired something for nothing, as a peo- 
ple, we began to crowd through. For- 
tunately for us as a people, before we 
forsook completely. our faith in God, our 
belief in the soundness of the principles 
exvressed in our Constitution, we began 


to suffer. Our sons, our brothers, our 
husbands, are being sacrificed on the 
altars of ambition, erected by Hitler 
and others desiring world power. Our 
people have been given just a slight 
glimpse of the hardship and the suffering 
that will come to all of us, not only 
through the war but because of the ar- 
bitrary rules created and enforced by 
incompetent bureaucrats and some am- 
bitious politicians. 

It may not be pleasant but it is 
imperative that we recognize the fact 
that the present adminisiration’s false 


theories imposed upon us “tricky stuff.” 








That is the caption of a December 4 
editorial of the United States News writ- 
ten by one who knows Washington, poli- 
tics, and world trends. In that editorial 
which I wish I could send to every citi- 
zen in the Fourth District, we are told 
“we are face to face with symptoms of 
revolt in America”; that that condition 
exists “because the people do not trust 
the domestic policies of the administra- 
tion or the New Deal.” That the reason 
for that distrust is “because in wartime 
it—the administration—is still using the 
tricks of its peacetime philosophy, which 
is that the end justifies the means—ir- 
respective of fundamental law.” The 
writer further says that: 

Government by subterfuge is the slogan 
today of those who grasp at any phrase in a 
law and me it the basis for the assertion 
of arbitra y power even though Congress 
has specifically refused to pass legislation 
on that very subject. 


Pending before Congress is another 
bill, the purpose of which is to give the 
President arbitrary power to suspend in- 
definitely any law which the President 
believes in any way hinders the war ef- 
fort. Read that sentence again. If Con- 
gress adopts that kind of a law repre- 
sentative republican government is at an 
end. That is not a prophecy or a rhe- 
torical statement. It is the statement of 
a fact. 

There are four reasons why I shall, to 
the utmost of my ability, oppose any fur- 
ther grant of arbitrary power to the 
Chief Executive. First, he now has as 
President and as Commander in Chief all 
the authority that is needed to carry on 
the war. If he has not, Congress can in 
a day adopt any needed legislation to 
serve any specific purpose. Second, the 
arbitrary authority which has been 
granted the Executive has been, and is 
being, shamelessly misused and abused 
to the injury of our people. Third, we 
have no assurance that the Chief Execu- 
tive or his advisers are infallible, or that 
they can override the law of supply and 
demand or change nature’s processes. 
Fourth, convinced am I that the prin- 
ciples underlying our system of govern- 
ment as expressed in the Constitution 
are sound, best calculated to give free- 
dom, opportunity, prosperity to our 
people. 

To the preservation of our national 
existence, the freedom of our people and 
their opportunity to be happy and pros- 
perous, my efforts will be devoted. 





Post-War Economic Cortrols 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 
Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very thoughtful article 
by Walter Lippmann, entitled “De-Con- 
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trol,” which appeared in the Washington 
Post on December 5, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TopAy AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
» DE-CONTROL 


There is in the making today a question 
of such importance to the lives of all our 
people that we cannot wait to answer it until 
the war is over. The question is whether 
demobilization and the return to a civilian 
economy is to be done positively or, as in 1919, 
negatively. 

Mr. Baruch, who was chairman of the War 
Industries Board, has told us that “with the 
signing of the armistice, the purchases of 
the Allies and our own great departments 
coming to an end, the power of the board, 
without further additional legislative author- 
ity, ceased and it was possible to do only 
what was done—to wind up its work as quick- 
ly as possible.” Mr. Grosvenor Clarkson, who 
was chairman of the Council of National De- 
fense and was later to write a semiofficial 
history of the times, has told us how respon- 
sible men “refused to believe that there was 
any problem of de-control. * * * With- 
in a week the commodity sections had dis- 
solved and quiet reigned in the rooms that 
had so long been the motor centers of the 
industry of acontinent. * * * The mag- 
nificent war formation of American industry 
was dissipated in a day; the mobilization that 
had taken many months was succeeded by an 
instantaneous demobilization.” 

This negative policy, which Harding called 
the return to normalcy, meant that the sol- 
diers were discharged with no preparation to 
take care of them, war orders canceled, war- 
workers let out, prices unfrozen, priorities 
and rationing abolished, and the pent-up 
inflation uncorked. This set the stage for 
the boom and crash and boom and crash 
which marked the 10 years after the First 
World War. 

It is therefore very disconcerting indeed to 
find with what superficial haste, with what 
disregard of experience, responsible men are 
now talking as if the infinitely more difficult 
process of demobilization after this war 
could be accomplished by the negative method 
of removing the controls. 

Thus we find the authors of the declaration 
made this week by the National Association 
of Manufacturers thinking that it will be 
possible to return to a system of free and 
private enterprise by this negative method. 
For in their statement there is not one word 
which even suggests that they have studied 
the practical problem of demobilizing 10,- 
000,000 men and of reconverting the war in- 
dustries, and of controlling and liquidating 
the inflation which exists explosively under 
price freezing and rationing and the fixed 
exchanges, and of stepping down from Gov- 
ernment deficit spending at the rate of some 
forty billions a year. If anyone thinks that 
these things can be done by the negative 
method of de-control, he is in for the surprise 
of his life. 

No one has more to lose by a return to 
Harding than the American business com- 
munity. For that would mean that they 
had to accept the whole burden and respon- 
sibility of demobilizing and of providing 
quickly and continually profitable employ- 
ment for tens of millions of soldiers and 
war workers. Just think what that means. 
It means that if the businessmen fail, if 
there is another post-war inflationary boom 
followed by a crash in which millions of men 
have to walk the streets begging for jobs, 
the American businessmen will be the scape- 
goats and the system of free private enter- 
prise will be the focal point of all the misery 
and angry disillusionment. 

The prospect is so serious that one can only 
implore the industrialists, who are perform- 
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ing such prodigies in the war, not to let the 
politician and publicists, who have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing, do their 
thinking for them. 

No prophetic gift is needed to say dog- 
matically that the returning soldiers and the 
great masses of the people in this country, 
and in all countries, will not tolerate post- 
war unemployment and all the miseries it 
would entail and the ingratitude it would 
signify and the deaf and dumb and blind 
stupidity it would mean. This is the rock- 
bottom truth from which to start thinking 
about the post-war world—and not how much 
more agreeable it would be if Washington 
with its irritating bureaucrats and its silly 
questionnaires and its taxes would fold up 
and disappear. 

The masses of the people simply will not 
stand for unemployment and doles after this 
war. The system of free enterprise cannot 
continue to exist in the world today if its 
leaders do not join with the Government in 
positive measures, carried out as energetically 
and efficiently as the war production, to 
assure satisfactory work at once and con- 
tinually, and to insure freedom from want 
to all our people. 

No one is a true friend of the free economy 
who fails to see that nothing will ever per- 
suade the American people after this war 
that unemployment is an act of God about 
which men can do nothing, or that a country 
which can produce such stupendous engines 
of destruction is too poor to abolish poverty. 

The people just will not believe it, and 
in refusing to believe it they will have the 
support of the best judgment of almost all 
the distinguished economists of our time. 
Therefore, if they are confronted with an- 
other decade like that which began with the 
armistice of 1918 and ended with the crash 
of 1929, the New Deal which will follow will 
make Mr. Roosevelt look like Calvin Coolidge. 

It will be asked whether this means that 
in order to assure employment and to abolish 
want, we must have a new social order. The 
real answer, I suggest, is to say that this 
means that we must have a social order in 
which private enterprise is able to realize 
its possibilities and serve the Nation satis- 
factorily. The war has shown how produc- 
tive our industry is capable of being under a 
Wwareconomy. If in time of peace it has thus 
far failed to be productive enough, then 
measures will have to be taken to enable it 
to be productive enough. 

How you describe these measures is a 
matter of propaganda and sales talk and 
not of the substance. You can say that we 
shall have a new order if we use the organizing 
and controlling and eompensating power of 
government to keep private industry going 
at a level of full employment. That way of 
putting it will please the progressives and 
depress the conservatives. Or you can say 
that we shail conserve the industrial genius 
of cur free economy by protecting it against 
the consequences of unnecessary unemploy- 
ment and undeserved want. That will make 
it less inspiring to many, but much less ter- 
rifying to others. 


What we ought to be mature enough—~ 


manly enough—to do is to think confidently 
and objectively of the great job which has 
to be done, and nct about the wrapping and 
the label of the package. The job is im- 
mense—to pass without coming a cropper 
from a state of total war into a civilian econ- 
omy in which the men and women who have 
sweated and bled and shed their tears will 
find reasonable ground for confidence and 
self-respect. 

That job can never be done by the negative 
policy of mere de-control, by repeating the 
catastrophic disaster of the Harding regime. 
It can be done only, and even then it will tax 
our ability to the utmost, by a well-prepared 
program of positive measures to assist, to 
guide, and to control the demobilization. 





Proposed Extension of War-Risk Insur- 
ance to War Correspondents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Reyn- 
outps] is absent from the Senate because 
of the illness of his wife, but as we know, 
he is always diligent in behalf of his con- 
stituents, and diligent in behalf of the 
interests of the Nation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by W. E. 
Daniel on Senator REYNOLDs and the bill 
he has introduced providing for the relief 
of war correspondents, published in the 
Messenger and Inquirer, of Owensboro, 
Ky., on November 21, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEWS AND VIEWS 
(By W. E. Daniel) 


RosBert RIcE REYNOLDs, United States Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, 
padded place when he visits the Senate press 
gallery. Why? Because he wants to extend 
the special protection of war-risk insurance 
provided for Uncle Sam’s fighting men to the 
war correspondents who go along to tell the 
folks back home about it. Insurance com- 
panies balk at writing policies for the scribes. 
And who can blame them?’ For those abroad 
who write war stories are subjected to the 
same hazards that surround the soldiers and 
sailors. The war correspondent’s movements 
are controlled by military orders, but so far 
those orders have been very elastic. And the 
writing men go where the battles rage fiercest. 

Even extra hazards beset the way of the 
correspondent when he is near or on the 
fighting front. He is not allowed to carry 
arms to protect himself. When aerial raiders 
are winging over enemy lines, the correspond- 
ent is a passenger, and a blind bullet might 
find him a target. When huge armadas steam 
out to battle, the correspondent is on one of 
the ships, and whether battle cruiser, torpedo 
boat, or airplane carrier, an essential part of 
the equipment is the man with his type- 
writer. 

Death has exacted heavy toll in the list of 
correspondents, and all who go into the 
danger zones do so at the peril of their lives. 
But they are anxious volunteers, not only 
willing but eager to get the choice assignment 
of their editors. The best man on the staff 
is picked for the job. It requires ability of a 
high order, discernment, judgment, fearless- 
ness, congeniality, wide information, and that 
peculiar knack of knowing how to sit within 
a battle sector and make the reader at home 
sit by one’s side as he reads the story. 

Out of this war is coming lasting literature, 
that quality of interpretive writing which 
generations ahead will read more than once. 
The daily papers and magazines are brim- 
ming with words that speak, shout and exult, 
and anchor our souls to the souls of men 
over there. In the quiet of night, after 
toiling all day, there is an original refresh- 
ment in reading stories of the war by men 
skilled in reporting and who have front 
seats where world events are in the making. 
There is no safe place for the correspond- 
ent. The sea is infested with lurking subs, 
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as he rides toward the war zone. His hotel 
or tent are not bombproof shelters. The 
plane he uses to get material for his stories 
may be downed by enemy ships of the air. 
Getting the story is his job. He gets it or 
dies trying. The fighting man carries in- 
surance for the folks back home, to heip 
them over the rough spots if he doesn’t 
return. But the writing man who could 
not, if he would, shun any of the dangers 
is not sustained by the assurance of his 
Government that whatever fate befalls him 
the family will not feel the pinch of want. 

For many reasons the measure of security 
sponsored by Senator Rerynotps is worth 
thinking about and acting on. But whether 
the ccrrespondent is guaranteed financial 
support for his survivors will not interfere ~ 
with his ardor nor tend to keep him at home. 
The writing of war stories from personal ob- 
servation is work that sends the blood tin- 
gling and sets the ready fingers to typing with 
gainful zest. An appointment as war cor- 
respondent is the acme of all reporting. 
Only men of talent can do the jobs. Proof 
of that is seen in the stories from the wide- 
flung territory of this war. They strike the 
reader with such force he is loath to quit 
until the end. 





Liquidation of the Work Projects 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF '‘'HE UNITED STATES 


m 


Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled, “The Honorable End of a Noble 
Experiment,” dealing with the liquida- 
tion of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, published in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal of December 5, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HONORABLE END OF A NOBLE EXPERIMENT 

Liquidation of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration closes a chapter in the social history 
of the United States. As an experiment in 
the public assumption of responsibility for 
unemployment relief, its archives will pro- 
vide material for many of the theses of future 
sociologists. As a blueprint for possible 
public works programs of the post-war era 
it will show both mistakes to be avoided and 
examples to be followed. 

But, however long the interval between the 
old Work Projects Administration and its 
possible descendants, all of the good of Work 
Projects Administration will not be interred 
with its bones. The President truly said 
that as an organization it had honorably 
earned its retirement. And it is safe to say 
that its memory will be kept, not by the stale 
old jokes of shovel leaners or the choleric 
diatribes of elderly clubmen, but by the trim 
stone schoolhouses that replaced dreary 
wooden huts; by the clean new courthouses 
that inspired the pride of communities; by 
playgrounds in neighborhoods which had 
never seen them before, and by women in 
white aprons who cooked meals for school 
children and kept house for their ailing 
neighbors. 
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There was much that was wrong with Werk 
Projects Administration. It was too cen- 
tralized. It attempted to apply to the coun- 
try as a whole a program which should have 
been tailored to fit the requirements of 
regions. It was not always efficient, it did 
not always avoid the strong odor of politics. 
But by and large it became a part of the 
American fabric. It put roads and buildings 
into counties too poor to buy them and gave 
hopeless men a wage when nobody else would 
hire them. It was certainly experimental 
but it was more truly a noble experiment 
than any earlier venture of the same title 
and many an American now prospering has 
cause to remember it kindly. 





Addition of Farm Labor Costs to Parity 
Prices 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article deal- 
ing with farm-labor costs, written by 
Paul W. Ward, and published in the 
Beltimore Sun of December 6 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL FarM BLoc RENEWS DRIVE FOR 
HIGHER FARM FPRICES—SENATE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE APPPOVES PACE BILL To ALLOW 
abnor Costs To BE ADDED 

(By Paul W. Ward) 

mber 5-—The congres- 
renewed drive for higher 
consequence, a boost in 


WASHINGTON, Dec 


ood price d the cost of living, moved into 
1 gear today as the Senate Agriculture 
in nimously approved the Pace 
I me passed Thursday without 


r a dissenting vote during a sparsely 
use—would compel 
Administration to lift ex- 
ceili: on farm prices It would 






eve that resi by ordering that farm la- 
c s be ded to the formula by which 
ty prices are calculated 

Of > of Price Administration officials to- 


at an estimate of how 


h the sure, sponsored by Representa- 
Pace (Democrat, Georgia), would add to 
Ni n’s f i bill if farm prices moved up 
er c s it would establish. When, 
wever, identical proposal was before 





ere October, both Office of Price Ad- 
ministrat nd Agriculture Department ex- 
: n timate that it would add 
), 01 ) to the Nation’s grocery and 
PASS : TED THIS MONTH 
Tuomas (Democrat, Oklahoma), 
i cl n of the Senate Agriculture 
n 8, % ed after its brief session 
mor! in which 11 of its 23 members 
cipaté that the bill will become law 
re the end of the month. Administra- 


prepared to make a stron 


confident of 


ht against it, but are not 

cess 

The san propos passed the House by 
yetes to 172 and the Senate by 48 to 43 


in the face of President Roosevelt's personal 
opposition when it was presented 2 months 
ago as an amendment to the anti-inflation 
price and wage control bill that has since 
become law. A conference compromise kept 
the amendment out of the final version of 
that law. 

There was substituted, instead, a Congres- 
sional directive to the Administration that, 
in fixing farm price ceilings at not less than 
100 percent of parity or the highest market 
prices enjoyed by the individual commodi- 
ties up to September 15, it should also adjust 
those ceilings to take into consideration in- 
creases in farm-labor costs. 


PARITY PROVIDES FOR RISE 


Since, under the present formula, the 
parity prices of farm commodities rise 


automatically with any increase in the price 
of industrial products or other things that 
farmers buy, the Pace bill, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Agriculture Department ex- 
perts emphasize, has no relation to the cost 
of living trend. It is, they say, simply a de- 
vice for legalizing higher prices for farmers, 
whether or not they are justified. 

The existing parity formula, they add, 
indirectly makes allowance for farm labor 
costs, for it is devised to bring about the same 
balance between the prices a farmer re- 
ceives and those he must pay that existed in 
some past period of agricultural prosperity, 
usually 1909-14 

It is thus, ostensibly, they add, a device 
for reestablishing a past relation between 
farm and industrial prices on a basis favor- 
able to agriculture rather than the outright 
price-boosting device the Pace bill would 
make it. 

ON PER CAPITA BASIS 

How well American agriculture is faring 
under the existing formula, “hey say, is shown 
by the calculation of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the ratio of per capita 
net income on the farms to gross non-farm 
income per capita 

On this basis—which applies the parity 
formula to the over-all income of the farm- 
ing industry to see how the farmers as a 
whole are now doing in comparison with 
1909-14—-the farmers collectively are faring 
36 percent better than they did in that period. 

Their aggregate net income—that is, “what 
they have to live on”—is, in other words, 
more than a third higher than it was under 
the 1909-14 agricultural situation whose con- 
ditions their leaders have wanted to “restore.” 
The restoration of the favorable ratio be- 
tween agricultural and nonfarm income has 
been their avowed long-range objective and 
the ostensible objective of the parity pro- 


OMPARE 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ par- 
ity figure of 136 for 1942 contrasts with 110 
for last year and 85 for 1940 and represents 
the highest point this index of agricultural 
prosperity has reached since 1937 when it 
stood at 110. Only during the World War 
No. 1 inflation period did this index top its 
current level, officials noted It was 145 for 
1917, 165 for 1918, and 155 for 1919. 

Officials also called attention to other 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics figures re- 
flecting upon the justification for further in- 
creases in farm prices. The Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics estimates agriculture’s 
aggregate cash income from farming opera- 
tions this year at $15,600,000,000, an increase 
of 84 percent over the 1935-39 average of 
$8,500,000,000. 

It also estimates that out of this total cash 
income of $15,600,000,000, an aggregate of 
$8,400,000,000 was absorbed by production ex- 
penses, leaving the farmers with a net cash 
incorne from farming operations alone of 
$7,200,000,000, an increase of 147 percent over 
the 1935-39 average of $2,900,000,000. 
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EXPENSES UP ONLY 51 PERCENT 
The production expense item of $8,400,- 
000,000, on the other hand, represents, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics’ estimate, an increase of only 51 per- 
cent over the 1935-39 average of $5,600,000,000. 
To the $8,400,000,000 net cash income item, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics adds 
an estimated $800,000,000, representing wages 
actually paid to persons who live as well as 
work on the Nation’s farms and $3,200,000,000 
representing farmers’ cash income in 1942 
from nonfarming activities. 
The result is an estimate that total net 
cash income received by the Nation’s farm- 
ers this year will total $11,200,000,000. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR RISE 


From this, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics deducts an allowance of $6,400,060,000 
to cover living expenses on the farms, includ- 
ing adjustments for the rise in living costs 
during 1942. 

This, the bureau points out, leaves the 
farmers collectively with $4,800,000,000 free 
and in the clear for savings, debt retirement, 
income taxes, and purchases of additional 
land. 

The $4,800,000,000 figure coritrasts with the 
1935-39 average of $600,000,000 and shows an 
increase of 800 percent. It is apparently re- 
garded by the Agriculture Department’s ex- 
perts as an indication that, taken as a whole, 
American agriculture already has reached an 
alarming stage of prosperity. 

EUREAU’'S VIEW 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
port, referring to this $4,800,000,000 surplus, 
says: 

“The size of this item suggests both a dan- 
ger signal and an opportunity, a signal of 
danger that such surplus funds may be used 
to bid up and inflate land values and an 
opportunity for all public agencies to usé 
their influence to encourage farmers not to 
fall into this trap but to expand greatly 
either their payments on debts or their pur- 
chases of war bonds. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
port also estimates that farmers had the 
benefit this year of rentless housing and cf 
home-produced food and fuel that would 
have cost them $9,800,000,000 had they, like 
urban Americans, had to buy these things 
out of their wages and salaries. 

WAGES CITED 

One item in the report which has a direct 
bearing upon the theory of the Pace bill is 
that total wages paid by American farmers 
this year amounted to $1,200,000,000, as 
against the 1935-39 average of $700,000,000. 

Thus, while the farmers’ collective sur- 
plus income was rising from $600,000,000 to 
$4,800,000,000, a difference of $4,200,000,000, 
their wage bill increased only $500,000,000. 

On this basis, some agricultural economists 
estimate that agriculture could have tripled 
its labor costs without necessitating an in- 
crease in farm prices. They point out that 
the total 1942 farm-wage bill of $1,200,000,000 
accounted for just one-seventh of the indus- 
try’s total production expenses. 

LESS THAN 8 CENTS IN DOLLAR 

The pattern formed by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics estimates indicates that 
wages accounted for only 7.7 percent of the 
$15,600,000,000 in cash the Nation this year 
will have paid to its farmers for their services. 

n that basis, cut of every $1 paid in 
prices to farmers, less than 8 cents goes in 
wages to their hired hands. 

On that same basis, a 10-percent increase 
in farm wages would raise the wage fraction 
of the farm price dollar by only three-quarters 
of 1 cent to a total of 8.47 cents. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics statis- 
ticians emphasize, however, that all the 
aforementioned statistics treat the agricul- 
tural problem as though all farmers were 
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alike and shared equally in the industry’s 
prosperity. The actuality is far different, 
they say. 

BIG ONES CHIEF GAINERS 


That $4,800,000,000 of surplus income ac- 
cumulated by the farmers as a whole this 
year, according to Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates, will go chiefly to the 
big commercial producers. 

Only 12 percent of the country’s 7,000,000 
farm families have incomes of $3,000 or 
more a year, and this 12 percent of the 
farmers will have pocketed, according to 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates, 
about $3,000,000,000 of the $4,800,000,000 sur- 
plus. 

It will be divided, in other words, among 
approximately 840,000 out of the 17,000,000 
American farm families. Forty-eight per- 
cent, or about 3,300,000 of these farm fam- 
ilies, have cash incomes under $1,000 a year. 





The Beveridge Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an analysis of the Beveridge 
plan, by Harold J. Laski, appearing in 
the New York Times December 6, 1942. 
T ask to have printed also, in this connec- 
tion, an article by Harold Callender ap- 
pearing in the same issue of the New 
York Times, showing the reaction of 
Nazi propaganda to the Beveridge plan. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LASKI ANALYZES BEVERIDGCE PLAN—BRITISH So- 
ciaL Security Proyecr Wins APPROVAL oF 
AUTHOR FoR DepTH anp Scope—Sges Casi- 
NET CHALLENGED—EpucATOR FEARS MAJor 
POLITICAL Crisis ry GOVERNMENT Lets Pro- 
GRAM Be DEFEATED 


(An analysis of the Beveridge social security 
report is here given by a noted British 
author, educator, and labor spokesman) 


(By Harold J. Laski) 


Lonpon, December 5.—I assume that Amer- 
ican readers already know the nature of the 
Beveridge report. I am concerned here to 
analyze its general character and its probable 
consequences. 

That it is one of the vital documents of 
modern Britain there can be no doubt. Its 
outstanding merits are obvious. 

First, it makes complete provision against 
unemployment. The wage earner is freed 
from the haunting fear of insecurity. 

Second, its makes complete provision for 
a complete national-health service for every 
man, woman and child. 

Third, it simplifies and unifies the whole 
system of workmen’s compensation and in- 
troduces order into the present legal jungle 
in which insured workmen have lost them- 
selves. 

Fourth, it protects the interest of the fam- 
ily by establishing endowment of all children 
after the first; it therefore relieves the pres- 
sure on husband and wife in a period where 
children, as the researches of Booth and 





Rowntree show, are the main causes of pov- 
erty, especially in the lowest income bracket. 

Fifth, it protects the aged and those, like 
the blind and deaf, who are at present hope- 
less dependents of charity. 

Sixth, it provides for the vital elements of 
life, childbirth, death, and marriage, in each 
ease modestly but far more adequately than 
at present. 

Seventh, it simplifies the whole process of 
administration by entrusting the objectives 
involved to a single Ministry of Social Se- 
curity, where these are now entrusted to the 
overlapping zeal of some eight ministries. 

Eighth, it abolishes the necessity of the 
means test for relief—a method that has 
been one of the most fruitful causes of class 
hatred in the last generation. 

Ninth, it is a contributory scheme that on 
any rational calculation is well within the 
compass of the taxable capacity of the Brit- 
ish Nation. 

Tenth, it is simple, direct, and intelligible— 
the main political administrative merits to 
be sought in any such scheme. 

From the Times to the Daily Herald, the 
report has been received with general en- 
thusiasm. We will not know the War Cabi- 
net’s decision until the new year, but I think 
there is no doubt of the backing it will re- 
ceive in other quarters. 

First, it will be backed to the limit by the 
Labor Party and the Trades Union Congress. 

Second, it will be warmly supported by pro- 
gressive opinion in the other political parties, 
not the least by Lloyd George and the Lib- 
erals, on whose original schemes of 1909 and 
1911 it builds. 

Third, with great psychological skill, the 
report on its unemployment side is largely an 
enlargement of the principles for which, as a 
Liberal Minister, Churchill was responsible 
when he was president of the board of trade. 

Fourth, it meets the passionate demand 
among the armed forces for safeguards 
against mass unemployment after the war. 

Fifth, it is certain of support by all social 
workers, most of whose proposals it demon- 
strates to be practically possible after years 
of eager striving. 

Sixth, it satises the widespread popular 
demand for great social refe-ms now as proof 
that the promises of this war will not be 
empty like those of the last. 

On these grounds, I believe it will be most 
difficult for the War Cabinet not to accept 
the report generally. If it rejects it, I am 
confident that there will be a first-rate politi- 
cal crisis in which it will not be easy and 
may be impossible for the Labor Party to con- 
tinue in the National Government. From 
this angle, it is, I think, pretty obvious that 
the report is the watershed of national unity 
during the war. 

But the report will be stoutly fought. 
Broadly, the report ends the possibility of 
private enterprise in industrial insurance. 
It ends what has long been a public scandal, 
but it also attacks directly one of the most 
powerful of the vested interests. 

It almost certainly will involve, as a logical 
result, a national medical service in which all 
hospitals will be controlled by the state and 
local authorities. This once more touches 
powerful private interests. 

It involves the payment by the state of a 
large sum in support of family endowment, 
something over eight millions in 1945, and 
this makes it inconceivable that taxation can 
return to the pre-war level. 

It involves, though this is outside the scope 
of the report, a pretty complete reorganiza- 
tion of British industry to maintain that bal- 
ance of trade through which employers’ con- 
tributions can be met. 

It involves the conception of a minimum 
level of subsistence for all persons, employed 
and unemployed, thus making the right to 
an income adequate to meet primary living 
costs the basis of social policy. 
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Thus, it decisively ends any trace of 
laissez-faire in business and ends the idea of 
that unemployed reserve army that in the 
past has been the foundation of capitalism. 

In this sense, the report represents some- 
thing in the nature of an economic revolu- 
tion. It sets all economic enterprise in the 
context of the social outlook to which it 
must pay respect. Need, not economic worth, 
is the basis on which the wage structure will 
be built. In the classic sense this obviously 
means the radical reconstruction of all the 
vital concepts of capitalism. 

Not the least, the report insists that action 
must be taken now if it is to be successful. 
It therefore destroys Churchill's effort, solidly 
backed by big business and the Tory Party, 
to postpone all controversial legislation until 
after the war, and the Government must de- 
cide in the next 2 months or so. Failure to 
decide may alter the whole shape of our 
politics. 





Nazis SHow Fears or BririsH Rerorm—ArtT- 
TACK BrvERmpce’s Catt FOR More Socian 
Security, SEEING Bow Tro THretr CLaims— 
Boast or GerMans’ Lrap—Axis Is InprcarT- 
ING INCREASED SENSITIVENESS TO THE RECENT 
ALLIED PROPAGANDA 


(By Harold Callender) 


WASHINGTON, December 5.—The close con- 
nection between domestic economic programs 
and the war effort is indicated by the atten- 
tion devoted by Nazi spokesmen in the last 
few days to the report to the British Par- 
liament by Sir William Beveridge, proposing 
what its author called a revolutionary exten- 
sion of Britain’s system of social security. 

Berlin evidently regards the report as a 
formidable weapon in psychological warfare, 
to judge by the effort made by the German 
press and radio to destroy whatever favor- 
able impression it may have made upon Ger- 
man minds. 

The Nazi reaction to this plan for social 
reform is easily explained. They have sought 
to persuade the Germans, and later Europe, 
that the “plutocratic democracies” were hope- 
lessly decadent and so burdened by capi- 
talistic privileges that incurable unemploy- 
ment was the inevitable lot of the masses, 
while national socialism represented a prole- 
tarian Utopia in which the average man for 
the first time would receive the primary 
consideration of the state. This was the aim 
of the Nazi revolution, according to its pro- 
tagonists. 

By removing unemployment through re- 
armament, but without raising wages or the 
standard of living and lengthening the hours 
of work, the Nazis “sold” this idea to many 
Germans. Their propagandists stress to Eu- 
ropeans the unemployment existing before 
the war in Britain and the United States as 
proof of the inability of the democracies to 
solve social problems and as an argument 
in favor of Nazi-Fascist dictatorship. This 
theme recurs in Herr Hitler's speeches. 


UNDERMINE NAZIS’ BOAST 


Consequently, when the democracies take 
measures to safeguard the worker or to im- 
prove his standard of life, they strike at what 
the Nazis regard as one of their chief claims 
to the dominion of Germany and of Europe 
Such measures undermine the Nazi conten- 
tion that the democracies stand for reaction, 
while the Fascists are revolutionaries creating 
a better world. 

The depth of the Nazis’ fears on this score 
is indicated by the efforts they are making 
to discredit in German eyes what so far is 


no more than a proposal made to Parliament 
to be carried out after the war. The Nazis 
seemed almost as much disturbed by Sir Wil- 
liam’s statement for social insurance as by 
Prime Minister Churchill’s threat to destroy 


the cities of Italy if Italy did not make peacs 
Dr. Paul Schmidt, who holds press confer- 

ences at the Foreign Office for correspondents, 

and Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the Nazi labor 
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front, took the lead in attacking Sir Wil- 
liam’s scheme by saying Britain was half a 
century behind Germany in social-welfare 
measures. They cited German social insur- 
ance as older and better. 

Dr. Ley called the plan “an opiate for the 
masses.” Rome chimed in with the same 
argument, but claimed Italy’s social insur- 
ance system was the best in the world. 

PROPAGANDA IS SEEN 

Adolf Hitler’s paper, the Voelkischer Be- 
obachter, pointed to the social insurance be- 
gun under Bismarck, which now covered 60,- 
000,000 Germans. The Berlin Lokalanzeiger 
described the Beveridge plan as “merely a 
means of agitation,” a propaganda weapon be- 
cause it involved no immediate changes and 
the private insurance companies opposed it. 

Some German commentators said the plan 
was published to steel the British worker for 
a hard winter. The German radio, in all 
languages, repeatedly returned to the subject 
with arguments like those given. 

The indignation of the Axis at the British 
schemes for social reform reveals an increas- 
ing sensitiveness to Allied propaganda, shown 
“iso in the elaborate replies to Mr. Church- 
ill’s speech of last Sunday, first by Premier 
Mussolini, who quoted Mr, Churchill at 
length, then by the press and radio of Berlin 
and Rome. 

Axis broadcasts in the last few days display 
concern for the morale of Italy and her Med- 
iterranean neighbors, now threatened from 
North Africa. The propagandists insisted 
that the Axis had matters under control in 
North Africa and even in Russia and argued 
that the Allies were handicapped by dissen- 
sion. An example of this was found in the 
Darlan-De Gaulle controversy, which was de- 
picted as an American-British disagreement. 





Word From the “Grass Roots” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF F_ANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a wire I received from Mr. E. C. 
Robbins, Belvidere, Kans. Mr. Robbins 
is president of the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation and one of the large livestock 
producers of the United States. 

It would be well for some of the bu- 
reaucrats in Washington to give heed to 
this timely word from the grass roots. 
Our Nation is threatened with a food 
shortage because of the formula of the 
New Deal Three R’s. Under this ad- 
ministration, the Three R’s stand not 
for reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic, but 
{ restriction, and ration- 


for “regulation, 


ing,” namely, regulation of prices, re- 
Striction of production, and rationing of 
urgently needed iarm equipment. 
BELVIDERE, Kans., December 4, 1942, 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON 
Hou f Representative 
Wa g D. ¢ 

I have noted in the pre your po n re- 
garding South American beef. Feel sure you 
are right 

This country is getting along fairly well 


with our own meat The 
lend-lease have ample meat 


cent or should have 


Why endanger a hand like that by drawing 
some meat from South America. I believe 
the Axis would like nothing better than a 
good epidemic of foot and mouth diseases 
in this country at this time. 

Think of what would hcypen if foot and 
mouth disease got into tre dairy cows with 
an already short supply of milk. Let the 
boats from South America bring back rubber 
and coffee. 

You know, as we talked last July, the sup- 
ply of meats could be increased if Henderson 
would permit. Someone in Congress offered 
15 cents for Henderson. He is Selling too 
cheap. A cowpuncher out here last week said 
he would give a lot more than that for his 
hide. 

Do you fellows up there know what you 
are doing to us all out here? 

The farmer and stockman is mad. There 
has been some of the worst things said out 
here for the past few weeks I have ever heard 
from the people of Kansas. I have spent a 
lot of time trying to put out the fire. 

Rationing these farm trucks out of Detroit, 
they don’t like it at all. I do not believe 
that can be done. The county-seat towns 
are full of people daily trying to arrange 
matters so they can keep warm and get 
some gas to run their trucks. They are only 
promised for sure through December. 

The Office of Price Administration is 
coming out with another ceiling on beef. 
Every 30 to 60 days they further muddy up 
the water. They were rather quiet for about 
6 weeks in the fall. Did you note the cattle 
going on feed then? Now note the cattle 
being sold this week on all the markets. You 
cannot keep kicking the stockman around 
like a cur dog and have him increase his 
production. 

Now on top of everything that has hap- 
pened the past year let South American beef 
in and you guess what will happen. Have 
we a ficor on our beef prices? 

If there be anyone from Kansas in Wash- 
ington that thinks we should let South Amer- 
ican beef in at this time will you please let 
me know? 

If you get a chance please give my best 
regards to Congressman SuMNERS of Texas. 
I am glad the bug will not take on the people 
of Kansas. The plowing is rough out here 
but feel sure we will keep at it as long lasts 
or until someone else takes our plow. I 
wrote this for letter, I feel it so important 
for the war effort I am letting it go as a wire. 
Regards. 

E. C. RoBBINS, 
President, Kansas Livestock Association, 





War Labor Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a resolution pro- 
posing a brief investigation of the most 
far-reaching and menacing departure 
from our constitutional form of govern- 
ment yet launched by our overlords of 
bureaucracy. A panel of the National 
War Labor Board has assumed the power 
to intervene in a strike against the Govy- 
ernment by employees of the city of New- 
ark and in an exhaustive opinion has the 
effrontery to propose that the city of 
Newark be ordered to reinstate city em- 
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ployees who were discharged for striking 
against the Government and in violation 
of the law of that State. 

Furthermore, the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, in its wage-stabilization 
order of October 27, 1942, has decreed 
that its orders shall apply to salaries or 
wages paid by any State or political sub- 
division thereof, except where fixed by 
statute. These two amazing procedures 
obviously and openly strike at the very 
taproot of our constitutional form of 
government. They seek to destroy the 
sovereignty of the States and, if followed 
to their logical conclusion, will annihi- 
late the remaining shreds of State gov- 
ernment. 

This is not a local matter. It goes to 
the fundamental root of local self-gov- 
ernment in every State, county, and 
municipality, and to every subdivision of 
local government in every congressional 
district in the Union. 

Both of these actions are not only 
plain, indefensible, and deliberate viola- 
tions of the constitutional powers of the 
Federal Government but are in deliber- 
ate defiance of legislative restrictions 
imposed by acts of Congress. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress has 
been bitterly assailed for its abject abdi- 
cation of its constitutional functions. 
It can assert itself now and put a stop to 
this latest threat of bureaucratic dic- 
tatorship to local and State government 


that vitally affects every constituent of 


every Member of Congress. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE INTEGRITY AND INDE- 
PENDENCE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT—NATIONAL 
WAR LABOR BOARD HAS NO JURISDICTION OVER 
DISPUTES BETWEEN MUNICIPALITIES AND 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


Whereas the National War Labor Board was 
created by Executive Order No. $017 of the 
President of the United States, dated January 
12, 1942, for the purpose of preventing inter- 
ruptions of any work which contributes to 
the effective prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas it has been declared by the Presi- 
dent of the United States that the process of 
collective bargaining as usually understood 
cannot be transplanted into the public serv- 
ice, and that the very nature and purpose of 
government makes such bargaining on the 
part of administrative officials impossible, 
and that a strike of public employees, mani- 
festing “nothing less than intent on their 
part to prevent or obstruct the operations 
of government until their demands are satis- 
fied” is “unthinkable and intolerable”; and 

Whereas a duly constituted panel of the 
War Labor Board has on October 31, 1942, by 
a majority vote asserted that the Board has 
jurisdiction over disputes between munici- 
palities and municipal employees; and 

Whereas Such an assertion of jurisdiction 
is a threat to the integrity and independence 
of local government in the United States, 
and contains the first official implication in 
the history of the United States that munici- 
pal employees are free to strike against their 
employers, the people; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers such an 
assertion of power is in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers assembled in its war 
conference of city attorneys from the four 
corners of the United States, denounces 
attempt of the panel of the War Labor Board 
to destroy the integrity and independence of 
local government in the United States, and 
expresses its unalterable opposition to such 
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unwarranted assertion of the power of Federal 
agencies over the affairs of municipalities; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Director of Economic Stabilization, and to 
each member of the War Labor Board, and to 
each Member of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Adopted unanimously by the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers at its war 
conference held December 2-4, 1942, in New 
York City. 





Government Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, on this anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor well-may we ask this sericus ques- 
tion, Can a bureaucracy win a global 
war? Every commentator and every 
daily paper yesterday gave time and 
space to commemoration of this great 
anniversary. There was much said in 
approval of our attainments in the last 

2months. It is probably altogether fit- 
ting that that should have been so. It 
was not the time, perhaps, to point to 
errors. Out of all that was heard and 
read, we are convinced that the Nation 
is resolute in its determination to win 
the war and ready to make the sacrifices 
necessary, provided they are honestly 
informed of the need for sacrifice. 

The great danger lies in the fact that 
the bureaucracy cannot produce hon- 
esty. Bureaucracy must first perpetuate 
itself, and in doing this it gives the Na- 
tion reason for concern. The people will 
accept their burden—the loss of life, the 
tax burden, and the purchase of war 
bonds. But they will demand in an ever- 
louder voice that the war be efficiently 
conducted, that waste be eliminated, and 
that honesty in the bureaucracy prevail. 

Iam just in receipt of a letter from an 
important constituent in my State of 
North Dakota advising me of the arrival 
in the city of Fargo last week of litho- 
graph display material, to be used in the 
sale of war bonds. The window trim- 
mers in the important stores of Fargo 
have taken a portion of the responsibility 
for the display of this material. Three 
packages of the posters arrived in Fargo. 
The first two came in by parcel post or 
express, at the usual moderate charge. 
The third package arrived by air express. 
It weighed 184 pounds, and the charges 
were $95.68. True, this May seem a 
small matter when one considers the 
tremendous whole of the gigantic war 
effort in which the American public is 
now engaged. But it seems shameful 
that the savings of our people, be they 
rich or poor, should be wasted in the air 
express shipment of advertising material, 
thus guarantecing its arrival perhaps a 
day earlier. Too, if this were the only 
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air express shipment of lithograph ma- 
terial, it would little affect the picture, 
or the impression made upon the people. 
But, if a city of less than 50,000 is rated 
sufficiently important to have such ma- 
terial shipped to it by air express at a 
cost of $95.68, is it not reasonable to 
assume that a similar practice prevailed 
in the larger centers of the Nation, where 
the weight of the packages shipped would 
be proportionately higher? The total 
cost cannot be estimated. 

I am presenting here the seriousness 
of poor management, and poor manage- 
ment always operates with a hich ex- 
pense account, and a high expense ac- 
count adds to the cost of the war. 
Surely, some place in this country, we 
have men available who are trained in 
the conduct of jarge business, trained to 
deal carefully with the minutest detail 
of expense, trained to understand that 
each succeeding day of excessive ex- 
penditures makes inroads on profits, and 
loss of profits means bankruptcy, be it 
business or government. We have a right 
to expect of the bureaucracy greater ef- 
ficiency. The American people cannot 
condone such practices as the one I have 
outlined, small though it be. It is only a 
symbol of what is occurring throughout 
the broad expanse of Government bu- 
reaucracy today. The people of the Na- 
tion are asked to invest their funds in a 
great corporation, the management of 
which has the audacity to ship bond-sell- 
ing literature to a comparatively small 
community by air express—184 pounds 
at a cost of $95.68. Can we win the war 
this way? 





A Small But Willing Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1342 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, for quite 
some time I have been complaining and 
doing everything possible in the way of 
calling to the attention of many of the 
departments, and especially the variou: 
agencies connected with our war pro- 
gram, the lost motion, red tape, and com- 
plications in sending out printed matter, 
all types of rules and regulations and 
forms to be executed by everybody, from 
farmers on up, practically all of which 
are so complicated that it would take an 
expert to execute same properly. 

I have just returned from my district, 
South Carolina, where we have just as 
patriotic people as can be found in any 
section of our country. They are will- 
ing and anxious to make every sacrifice 
and to do everything possible to win this 
war. However, many of them are com- 
ing to the conclusion that those in au- 
thority are creating so many demands, 
many of which are apparently useless, 
that they are just about ready to give 
up. This not only applies to farmers but 
to a great many business people, 


! 
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I am in receipt of a letter this morn- 
ing from one of my constituents enclos- 
ing a copy of an article written by her 
and carried in the South Carolina papers 
which is so timely I am inserting same 
herewith in my remarks: 

The Government can save some money by 
reducing the vast amount of posters, pam- 
plets, diet lists that cannot possibly be fol- 
lowed, questionnaires, etc., which have flood- 
ed the country since the war began. Every- 
where public and private wall space is papered 
with Uncle Sam’s advertisements. In many 
Offices can be seen piles of large, expensive 
posters lying idle because there is no place 
for them to go. Many of these are duplica- 
tions; some of them are necessary, but w< 
now have an ample supply for the duration 
and the Government should call a halt on 
this expenditure. 

Also of the making of blanks there is no 
end. The Government should set up a schoo! 
for blank makers, for, judging by those they 
are sending out, they were made by graduate: 
of the school for boilermakers. The rent 
blank now going the rounds is a conspicuous 
example of this. It calls for redundant in- 
formation and must be expensive, as each set 
contains two sheets of carbon paper—one of 
them inserted wrong—which could easily be 
eliminated. I am under the impression that 
carbon enters into some form of defense ma- 
terial and that used in the millions of sheets 
sent out in these blanks might be put to 
better use, 

A SMALL Burt WILLING TAXPAYER. 





Otio of Hapsburg and Other Monarchists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remaiks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me over station WOR of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. on 
December 6, 1942: 


The Secretary of War has authorized the 


Sunday 


formation of a Free Austiian Legion within 
the United States Army. This authorization 
has stirred up a hornet’s nest among Czechs, 
Poles, Slavs, and other Central Euro} 1 na- 


tionals resident in this country. 





Under congressional requirer every 
military regiment or battalion mu ffed 
by American officers and citizens. 

Attempts are being made by Otto von Haps- 
burg, who cails himself a king and now resi- 
dent here, to head this legion. At b he is 
an alien visitor. He could, 
become an officer to head such an fit. 

Secretary Stimson wrote Otto a letter 
wherein he expressed certainty that Austrian 
nationals of the United States would s € 
opportunity to “serve our common cau 
the formation of the Free Austrié I 
This letter has been exaggera t 
proportion by Hapsburg } 

Someone apparently sold tl ; tary a 
bill of goods about Ott Cont ied 1 
upon this royalist and hi wd 
Secretary w find him 
river 

Already representatl f 
formerly under the E I 7 
Josef d Hapst 
the Aus -Hunegar E f 
Seeretar s ! g any 
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Hapsburg participation In the formation of 
an Austrian battalion in the United States 
Army. 

Because of the stiff opposition of nationals 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, Otto 
could not recruit more than a handful of 
men and these only lick-spittles who expect 
to fawn upon him sitting on his throne. 

Formation of such an adjunct to our armed 
forces may be creditable and might attract 
many recruits among the Hitler haters. All 
comers are welcome to volunteer as privates— 
even Otto von Hapsburg. But if Otto and his 
monarchial group think they can run the 
show, they have another guess coming. All 
they can properly do is to volunteer. Per- 
haps the recent Presidential order, precluding 
enlistments, knocks all idea of a foreign le- 
gion into a cocked hat. The War Depart- 
ment dare not allow this pretender to head 
any legion. It dare not set him up even as 
an official recruiting agent. I am positive 
aiso that our State Department would not 
espouse this fellow Otto. For any govern- 
mental department to do so would be playing 
with dynamite. In fact, Secretary of State 
Huil recently stated that the United States is 
too busy winning the war to bother about the 
political pretensions of any foreigner—in- 
cluding Otto. 

Assuredly, no one in authority has given 
any promise or political commitment to Otto 
or even to his mother, the Empress Zita. But 
the shrewd crowd behind Otto and his mother 
seek to give the impression that our Govern- 
ment is giving them political recognition. 
Otto and his royalist cronies are deliberately 
misinterpreting Stimson’s letter and the 
whole idea of a free Austrien battalion. 

If they do not cease, I, as a Representative 
in Congress, shall “sic the dogs” on them, 

As aliens or alien visitors, they had bet- 
ter watch their step. They may be on the 
verge of a violation of several of our war 
statutes. Some of these politicians asso- 
ciated with Otto might well be the subject 
of Federal Bureau of Investigation investiga- 

One or two are enemy aliens. I espe- 
warn them. 

Some state that Otto has a Belgian diplo- 
matic passport. 1 am checking on this. 
How in thunde: he can represent Belgian in- 
te beyond me. Of course, as an im- 
migrant alien, he could be drafted, but 
as a visiting alien, here on a temporary per- 


tione 


cially 


rests is 


mit or as a diplomatic agent, he cannot be 
drafted. Thus Otto operates at a safe dis- 
tance. If he is anxious to serve the Allied 
cause, let him enlist in the United States 


Army and serve without fanfare or trumpets. 
I denounce the political maneuvers and 
machinations of this refugee archduke, pre- 
tender to the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
his distortion of whatever laudable purposes 
may be invoived in a “Free Austrian Legion.” 
This archduke also pretends to be a demo- 
Before I accept him as such, he must 
enounce the throne, and his so-called title. 
Let him call himself plain Otto Hapsburg or 
whatever may be his real name. Democrat! 
Fiddlesticks, why he bestows titles and deco- 
rations on his followers, like the Order of the 
Recently he ordained a court 


#4 


Golden Fleece 


chaplain He has demanded and received 
caths of allegiance from his feudal followers. 
And he a refugee! I charge he is simply 
playing a role. He is merely a smoke screen 
for the monarchists. Otto is primarily inter- 
ested in the restoration of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty. His very name is anathema to liberal 
Austrians, Czechs, Croats, Slovenes, Serbs, 
Yvugoslavs, and Poles—our Allies in the war 
against the Axis. His claim to lead any legion 
naturally strikes terror in the hearts of the 


‘ 


nationals of those countries who suffered 
immeasurably under the Hapsburg tyranny 

These Hapsburgs are betting on both sides 
in this war. Otto professes to be on our side, 
but other members of his family are fighting 
on Hitler's side. Among them, for example, 











| 
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is Archduke Albrecht, one of the worst lead- | gang of would-be barons impedes that union 


ers of Hungarian terrorists’ gangs in Serbia, 
who was rewarded by Horthy, Regent of Hun- 
gary and puppet of Hitler, with the reestab- 
lishment of the old Hapsburg crown lands in 
Yugoslavia. We do not forget that during 
the First World War, thousands and thou- 
sands of innocent Czechs were executed by 
Hapsburg royalists. 

What will the Serbian, Gen. Draja Mik- 
hialovicz, say when he hears that our War 
Department may be aiding Archduke Otto, 
would-be apostolic King of Hungary, Cro- 
atia, and Bosnia? He might well say, “What's 
the use of my leading the Chetnicks against 
Hitler if all my country will eventually get 
is another Hapsburg Hitler?” 

The Austrian Republic was the result of 
the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in World War No. 1. It was in line 
with President Wilson's important war aim— 
the right of self-determination of all small 
nations, including all those nations of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the peoples of 
which had been so ruthiessly suppressed by 
the Hapsburg rule. 

The Czechs founded their own republic. 
The Poles of Galicia joined with other Poles 
under the yoke of the former Czar and set 
up the Polish Republic. The Yugoslavs cf 
Austria joined the Croats who had lived under 
the Hungarian rule and, together with the 
valiant Serbs, founded the kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia. The Italians, who hated the Haps- 
burg domination of the southern Tyrol and 
who ever had in mind the harsh oppression 
of the Italians in all northern Italy by the 
Hapsburg dynasty, joined Italy. The Ro- 
manians of Transylvania joined their breth- 
ren beyond the frontier. All these nations 
have been duly recognized and in exile are 
still receiving recognition by our Govern- 
ment. These nationals, particularly those 
in this country, are filled with hatred and 
contempt for the feudal monarchy repre- 
sented by the Hapsburgs. Not so long ago, 
John Gunther, in an article entitled “Haps- 
burg Again?” published in Foreign Affairs, 
stated as follows: 

“The recrudescence of the Hapsburg move- 
ment is a distinct reversion to a part Europe 
had hoped to get rid of. To brandish Otto as 
a stick against Hitler is like mobilizing the 
sixteenth century to fight the twentieth. A 


Hapsburg king (in 1942—date mine) in 
Vienna is an almost grotesque anomaly. It 
is a depressingly backward gesture. Let Dr. 


Benes have the last word: “The World War was 
not waged that we might go back to former 
times.’” 

This alien pretender to an exploded and 
extinct throne and his self-styled committee 
for the so-called liberation of Austria have 
announced that recruits from the Free Aus- 
tria battalion will be found among the ten 


million Americans of Austrian descent. Let 
us toy with that figure for a moment. Aus- 
tria has a population of only 6,000,000. To 


discover 10,000,000 descendants of “Austria” 
would be possible only if Austria would be 
defined as including the European states— 
namely, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. That would take in all lands 
embraced within the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. That is exactly what these mcnarch- 
ists mean. Small wonder, therefore, that 
the governments of our Allies in exile are 
enraged. 

The outlines of post-war central and east- 
ern Europe have been sketched in the At- 
lantic Charter and more specifically in the 
statements and agreements of the United 
Nations of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugosla- 
via, and Greece. According to these agree- 
ments and the Atlantic Charter, the peoples 
of central and eastern Europe will undertake 
to unite their foreign policy, their defense 
and other activities in order to eliminate any 
possible cause of local frictions. They are 
firmly united to defeat Hitler and the Axis 
powers. But the intrigues of Otto and his 





and are the sources of irritation and friction 
that these central and eastern European na- 
tions seek to avoid. 

New central and eastern Europe will be 
the work of the peoples themselves and not 
the result of the ambitions of a foreign dynas- 
ty resident in the United States. The schem- 
ing of Otto and his cronies is the very an- 
tithesis of the Wilsonian policy of self-deter- 
mination. The Austrians do not want Otto 
back, Neither do the Czechs, Croats, Slo- 
venes, Poles, or Magyars. 

Shame on those social satellites and s0- 
called “400” who are dazzled by this scion of 
a much-hated family. Some of his hosts are 
of the type that like to wear dangling swords, 
plumed hats, and multicolored sashes. 

The question might be well asked—whers 
does this group get its money whereby it 
carries on its propaganda, That might well 
be the subject of a very interesting investiga- 
tion. Furthermore, what right have these 
aliens who succeeded in getting into the 
United States as refugees to use our soil as 
@ political arena for their own selfish pur- 
poses? 

At a time when Russia, “with blood, sweat, 
and tears” was holding back the Nazi hordes, 
these monarchists never hesitated to give 
expression to language most insulting to the 
brave and intrepid Russians. Not so long 
ago, this fellow Otto said: “Hungary is the 
strongest country in Central Europe today 
and will never surrender to Hitler; Hungary 
is definitely pro-Ally, pro-British, and not 
pro-Nazi.” This despite the fact that Admiral 
Horthy has placed himself and the Hungarian 
Government and people under the dominance 
of Hitler; in spite of the fact that Hungarian 
armies are fighting under the Hitler banner 
in Russia. Otto apparently is very ignorant 
or guileless. Maybe a fool’s cap would fit 
him better than a crown. 

He has actually confessed publicly that 
he wants to gain support here for his claims 
to a throne. He said, “I am absolutely sure 
that I am going back.” His mother, Empress 
Zita, and his sisters and brothers want him 
back. At first he was concerned only as to 
the restoration of his throne in Austria. 
Later he widened his domain to inciude the 
entire former Austro-Hungarian Empire. All 
this despite the fact that Washington has 
recognized the government of Dr. Eduard 
Benes as a true government of Czechoslovakia 
and had accredited its ministers to this Gov- 
ernment. The same with reference to Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. 

These monarchists, with Otto at the head, 
say that they want to “save” Yugoslavia and 
the Balkans. The answer to that offer came 
very fast in April of this year. The Croat 
priest Msgr. Alois Kuhor, speaking on 
the radio, said: “We Catholics of Yugoslavia 
in the hour of greatest trial feel bound to 
repeat openly our prayers that Almighty God 
may preserve us from the scourge of Haps- 
burgs returning as saviors.” 

This past week President Roosevelt re- 
ceived at the White House General Sikorsky, 
Premier of Poland, who pledged 100-percent 
ccoperation of the Pcles in our war effort. 
Assurediy that pledge is quite inconsistent 
with any restoration to power of any Haps- 
burg anywhere at any time. 

The paid agents of Otto, and certain gul- 
liable Americans, in espousing the cause of 
the Hapsburgs show little appreciation of 
history. It is well to remind them that it 
was the Hapsburgs’ attack on little Serbia 
in 1914 that, in part, brought on World 
War No. 1 and that the Emperor Franz 
Joseph and the Kaiser were the arch con- 
spirators that started that conflagration. 

It is interesting as well as shocking to 
know that these monarchial intriguers are 
tying up the restoration of the Hapsburgs 
with the feeding and clothing of impover- 
ished central and eastern Europe. In their 








discussions they visualize the day when our 
American armies, with our lend-lease agen- 
cies, will enter the European Continent, very 
likely with nice, handsome Otto on a white 
horse, rigged up like a stage hero, supervising 
cars loaded with American food, supplies, 
clothing, and medicine. Of course, the 
hungry peoples of war-torn Europe would 
accept Otto, or anybody else, if he is served 
to them with American-made canned food. 
I know of nothing more treacherous nor 
more cynical. It is sad, too, that most Amer- 
icans seem to know so little about the in- 
trigues and treachery that are being set afoot 
on American soil. That is one of the reasons 
why I am on the radio tonight and will be 
on again and again. 

I advise Governor Lehman, set up as a new 
Food Administrator, to feed lands set free 
by our armed forces, to beware entrapment. 
He should view askance any and all pleas 
made by anyone even remotely connected 
with the Hapsburgs. 





Blue Star Mothers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the gov- 
ernors of several States have set aside 
and memoralized today, the anniversary 
of the attack at Pearl Harbor, as Blue 
Star Mothers’ Day. 

A Blue Star Mother is a mother who 
has one or more sons or daughters serv- 
ing in the armed forces of the Nation. 
The Blue Star Mothers of America is a 
nonprofit association formed a year 
ago with the assistance of the national 
president and founder of The American 
Gold Star Mothers of the World Wars, 
who is Mrs. Mathilda Burling, of Rich- 
mond Hills, N. Y. Members of the major 
veterans’ organizations aided in the 
movement, 

The objects of the Blue Star Mothers 
are patriotic, educational, social, and for 
service. I notice in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer a statement that 56,207 mothers 
have enrolled in the organization in that 
community. Iam told that in Michigan 
there are 71 groups of Blue Star Mothers, 
with a total membership of more than 
twenty thousand members, and that 
groups are being formed throughout 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Florida, the Dakotas, Wiscon- 
sin, California, and in many other States 
across the Nation. 

The Blue Star Mothers are entitled to 
the respect and gratitude of every person 
interested in the fight for freedom and in 
victory for the United States. Today in 
many States they are dedicating service 
centers and work centers where service 
men and women may meet their families, 
have their uniforms repaired, have but- 
tons sewed on their uniforms, obtain re- 
freshments, and enjoy the usual cour- 
tesies extended to members of our armed 
forces. I hope to see this date memorial- 
ized as National Blue Star Mothers’ Day 





in honor of the families who also have 
rendered special service in the war effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, under date of December 6, 
1942, entitled “Blue Star Lounge Open to 
Guests Tomorrow.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BLUE STAR LOUNGE OPEN TO GUESTS TOMORROW 


Blue Star Mothers units tomorrow will 
formally open their service lounge and work 
center at 1831 East Thirteenth Street. 

The center will be open to men of the 
armed services as a reading and writing room 
and lounge and raliying point. Minor re- 
pairs of the button-sewing variety will be 
available and other courtesies will be ex- 
tended. 

All Blue Star Mothers are welcome to 
assist. 

Enrollment in the Blue Star movement now 
includes 56,207 homes that have received 
Blue Star certificates from Plain Dealer Blue 
Star headquarters. 

If you have sons or daughters in service, 
you should have the blue star for them in 
your window. Fill in the attached coupon 
and mail it as directed. The Blue Star cer- 
tificate, with the membership card in the 
movement, will be forwarded without cost or 
obligation. 





Agreements Among United Nations on 
Post-War Commitments and Objec- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a very able and 
challenging editorial written by Mr. 
McClellan Van der Veer, of Birmingham, 
published in the Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald of December 4, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NOW, Now! 

For many months this newspaper has been 
persistently emphasizing what it considers 
to be the great and urgent importance of 
further and more definite agreements among 
the United Nations on post-war commit- 
ments and objectives. 

It is our deep conviction that such action 
may greatly hasten victory and reduce its 
costs perhaps by hundreds of thousands of 
lives and an enormous amount of human 
treasure. 

Moreover, we believe that such action 
would go far to help restore the faith in rea- 
son and good will which will be so essential 
in building an enduring and better order. 

It is very easy to conceive of shortening the 
war through military power and efficiency. It 
is somewhat difficult, perhaps, to apprehend 
just how intangible factors like a peace pro- 
gram may contribute to the same end, and 
without a similar inevitable loss of life. 
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But it really should not be very hard to 
apprehend the natural assumption that the 
extent of further Axis resistance to the Allied 
victory campaign may be largely influenced 
by what Axis peoples think would ke the 
result of triumph by the United Nations. 
That realization now seems to be growing, 
particularly since the recent turn of mili- 
tary developments in favor of the Allies. 

How much longer will victory require? is 
an unescapable question. 

That question suggests another, How long 
will the Axis peoples fight on for their mili- 
taristic leaders? 

And that, of course, presents still another. 
What do these peoples think is the alternative 
to fighting? 

Mr. Churchill’s strong warning to the 
Italian people was, of course, a very direct 
effort to influence their thinking. 

The fact that Mussolini answered 50 
quickly, is an indication that Hitler and Mus- 
solini both realize that such efforts as that 
of Mr. Churchill are not without effect. 

Further, in Washington Mr. Churchill's 
reference at the close of his speech to the im- 
portance of preparing for the post-war period 
before the fighting ends is taken by some 
observers to indicate a new appreciation on 
the part of the British prime minister of this 
phase of the world struggle. 

Harold Callender, writing from Washing- 
ton in the New York Times, declares: 

“That Italian resistamce might collapse 
within 6 months, especially if facilitated by 
definite announcement of the terms available 
to Italy, was the view expressed today in 
highly authorized quarters. Break-down of 
German morale is not expected in anything 
like that period, but this, too, could be has- 
tened, it was contended, by an explicit state- 
ment of the treatment to be accorded a de- 
feated Reich by the United Nations. For 
these reasons there was impatience in some 
quarters here for extensive agreement among 
the Allies regarding the main terms of peace, 
at least in Europe, so that the democratic 
leaders might not find themselves compelled 
by events to frame hasty, makeshift decisions 
without due reflection, cr to repeat what 
these observers described as the amateurish 
and faulty peace made in 1919.” 

If this is the point of view in highly au- 
thorized quarters in Washington, why has 
there not been more progress in that direc- 
tion? 

Sumner Welles, only about 2 weeks ago, 
strongly advocated this same basic viewpoint, 
There can be no doubt, in our opinion, that 
President Roosevelt is in strong accord with 
it. Why, then, have there been no further 
agreements? 

At once, of course, we remember all 
difficulties involved, all the differences of view 
and conflict of interest that might arise even 
among the United Nations. Mr. Churchill in- 


the 





dicated in his Sunday broadcast a misg g 
lest the Allies might fall to quarreling 
among themselves about what to do with 
victory before victory is won. But when any- 


thing is as important in human destiny as is 
this, there certainly should not be any de- 
featism in this respect merely because of diffi- 


culties. All progress comes in the very clash 
of opinions and ideas, not in the total elimi- 
nation of such conflict. 

If it is possible to hasten victory through 
efforts along this line, if it is possible thus to 


contribute to the making of a better peace, 
we simply cannot afford not to make maxi- 
mum endeavors in this direction 
keep on making them, however often we n 
fail to get anywhere. 

As for the possibility of quarreling 
ourselves, the chance of that now, w 
United Nations are closely bound together by 
common concerns, us much less 
likely and dangerous than it would be after 
the victory. It seems to u 
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that the major Allied Powers and other na- 
tions concerned should get together on post- 
War preparations and commitments, once 
Germany collapses and while the Allies are 
still held together closely by common prose- 
cution of the war against Japan. 

The British prime minister, who, heaven 
knows, has been deeply immersed in the 
military prosecution of the war, apparently 
now sees enough light ahead to be thinking 
of some other very important considerations. 
But still Mr. Churchill does not appear to 
have gone very deeply into this phase of the 
struggle. Else he might have seen that his 
argument for action in this respect, if and 
when Japan alone remains active against us, 
holds good now with respect to Germany and 
Italy 

Let it be again conceded that detailed solu- 
tion of all the problems of post-war settle- 


ment cannot be achieved now. That is obvi- 
ou But it is equally obvious that it does 
not follow that nothing whatever can be 
done to apply the great principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms. 


We can readily grasp the effects of a great 
military offensive. But we should also be 
y now of what might be achieved by 
clamation to the world of a strong 
pe for all peoples. 








Win the Peace While Winning the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, A. D. Quaintance, an attorney 
with law offices at 716 Symes Building, 
Denver, Colo., has been doing some val- 
uable constructive thinking on a post- 
war world government to insure a per- 
manent world peace. There is wide- 
spread interest in this subject. In order 
that others may have the benefit of his 
studies of this question, I ask unanimous 
consent to have his statement printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as foliows: 

What re we fighting for? What are we 
scrapping about? For what are we bleeding 
‘ ives to the tune of $200,000,000.000? 

Liberty and freedom—to save the world 
f ivery and serfdom; to preserve the 
i ' f life How will we do this? 
First, 1 winning the war, and at the same 
time pre ing our own governmental struc- 

which has given about 6 percent of the 

} of the world about 90 percent of the 

! I ] ngs of the world, and, at the 

iter measure of liberty and 

i other form of government 

a hor or a plant 

< thi yr € € we seek a 

I pattern or plan 

\ I 1 nental structure 

cl ve d the best plan 
ye V 

W I De World Wa How 
m yi necess have? 

, ‘ once 51 i we miss it 
again? 








A precedent will be found in the founda- 
tion structure of the United States of Amer- 
ica for every problem which will come up in 
the organization of the United Nations of 
the World. 

The official delegates or representatives of 
the United Nations should be meeting here 
in the United States without delay and form 
a deliberative and representative body with 
control over the affairs of the United Nations 
of the World with full authority to commit 
their countries to any program for the gen- 
eral good. 

If we win the war, our governmental struc- 
ture will have met the test of all time. 

Why fool with multitudinous panaceas for 
after-war conditions when we have a pat- 
tern to follow which has met the test; a 
representative form of government which has 
given 6 percent of the people of the world 
90 percent of the blessings of the world, a 
land of individual initiative and inspiration 
which is known throughout the world as the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Why attempt to dictate to any of the 
United Nations on points, or freedoms, or 
religion, or politics, or anything else? 

Let each nation send its delegates here 
and form the congress of the world, and 
from then on, each nation will have its 
voice and vote and be a party to everything 
done. 

Every nation will be a 


rt 
rt 


) y and have its 


pe J 
voice and vote following the pattern of the 
Continental Congress. 

This Nation, nor any other nation, should 
attempt to dictate to any other nation cn 
anything. 

The first step would be the articles of 
confederation of the united naticns of the 
world, patterned after the Articles of Con- 
federation of the United States of America 
by the authorized representatives of the re- 
spective nations 

This congress should be located here in 
the United States of America. 

After the articles of confederation are 
adopted, the congress should be in session 
and should have the unified control and di- 
rection of the war. 

When the victory is won, the congress will 
be in complete charge and have the sole 
direction and control of the rehabilitation. 

In this way, the chaos resulting as an 
aftermath of the war may be avoided, all 
things stabilized, the debts funded, a uni- 
versal medium of exchange adopted, pro- 
vision made for the entry of the defeated 
nations and a sound basis laid for repre- 
sentative government throughout the world. 

It took us 10 years to adopt our Constitu- 
tion and still longer to adopt the Bill of 
Rights. It may take longer to adopt a con- 
stitution for the whole world; but in the 
meantime, the Congress of the United Na- 
tions of the Worid, with representation, free 
voice and vote, will be in charge and con- 
trol, and all things will be done decently 
and in order. 

Why wait until the war over? 

If we can’t get along and function 
while we are being bled 
world, how would we 
points dictated by any 
the war is over? 

Why hunt around the world for a pattern 
to follow when we have the pattern, oi lves, 
of the best government the world has ever 
known? 

Why not get down to busir 
the world so that when the war is over we 
can go forward and rebuild the world? 

A unified government and command which 
is capable of winning the war will be capable 
of stabilizing ruling the world. 

If-we wait until the war i ize, 
the efforts of leaders t lant their notions 
to gain some advantage in the peace, that 
delay will make mpossible to devote all 
of our time to stabilizing, rebuilding, and 
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rehabilitating the world, and will result in 
the same fiasco, the same Versailles result of 
the last war—the foundations for another 
war. 

We have the pattern of the United States of 
America. Why not organize while vhe other 
nations are here looking to us for help? If 
they won't get together now, they never will. 

If we win the war and lose the peace, we 
will be doubly beaten. 

We have the name, United Nations. Let’s 
have the organization after our own pat- 
tern. The war won without an organization 
to stabilize and direct world affairs will be 
futile. 

Think of all the pensions, the savings, and 
all the money of the people invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds to win the war, The need of 
a stabilizing influence in the nature of a 
world government is absolutely essential. 

Before this war is over, our children will 
learn the value of our form of representa- 
tive government. 

If President Roosevelt would profit by the 
mistakes of President Wilson, he would in- 
sist upon the organization and present func- 
tioning of the United Nations of the World, 
the commitments would be made, and when 
the war is over, the peace would be taken 
care of. Our pattern would be in vogue, and 
we could devote our energies and efforts to 
rebuilding the world along the lines of the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of 
God: 

“The parliament of man, 
The brotherhood of the world.” 


How about the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms’? These ideas of our Presi- 
dent are very wonderful, but they represent a 
failure in diplomacy on our part and on the 
part of the President. 

It has long been stated and claimed that 
our diplomats are no match for the trained 
diplomats of the Old World, and that, there- 
fore, we should not enter into any alliances 
with the Old World, and it would appear thus 
far that this is true. 

President Roosevelt is making the same 
mistake that President Wilson made in the 
last World War on seeking an agreement on 
points by himself and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, neither of which has the au- 
thority to bind their respective countries 
without parliamentary or congressional action. 

President Wilson's heart was broken when 
he came back from his triumphal visit to 
establish the League of Nations, only to find 
that the United States Senate wou'd not 
back him up. This refusal upon the part of 
the Senate and the United States to join in 
the League of Nations is partially responsi- 
ble for the present World War, as it set the 
example for Japan to withdraw and attack 
China, for Italy to withdraw and attack 
Ethiopia, and, finally, for Germany to with- 
draw from the League, and this destroyed its 
usefulness. Nothing could be done to pro- 
tect the weaker nations of the world because 
the United States selfishly withheld its mem- 
bership in this cooperative effort. 

How many world wars must we have and 
how many times must we sacrifice our boys 
and bleed our Nation before we realize the 
futility of these wars and join in an organ- 
ization for the preservation of law and order 
throughout the world? 

This organization must be a representative 

‘ganization, entered into by the representa- 

of the various nations of the world, 
which representatives would have unques- 
tioned authority to represent their nation. 

If, instead of trying to dictate to the other 
nations of the world, the President would 
request them to send to this counry their 
representatives in the same way that the 
Colonies sent their representatives to Phila- 
Gelphia, we could form the Congress of the 
United Nations of the World in the same way 
that we formed the Continental Congress. 
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Then, we would have a unified control and 
direction of the armed forces of the United 
Nations of the World, and everything done 
would be done with the voice and vote and 
consent of each of the nations, and no one 
could complain of dictation. 

It would not be necessary to interfere in 
any manner with the internal affairs of any 
nation, nor to compel any nation to adopt 
the ideas of any particular individual or 
individuals. Our pattern of representative 
government is the best in the world today. 

The same organization which will have the 
unified control and direction of the war effort 
will then be in control at the end of the war 
and will be able to have control and direction 
of the protection, welfare, rebuilding, and 
rehabilitation of the world when the war is 
over. Thus, if we win the war, we win the 
peace at the same time. 

Whatever is done by this Congress or these 
representatives of the individual nations of 
the United Nations of the World will be done 
with the voice and vote of all of the repre- 
sentatives who are authorized to represent 
their respective nations, and their nations 
will be bound by their action. 

Each of our States is a sovereign State and 
yields to the United States of America only 
such powers as are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the general welfare, 
and each of the nations composing the United 
Nations of the World will also retain its 
sovereignty, in all respects the same as before 
the war, except such rights as must be yielded 
to enable the Congress to preserve law and 
order and maintain the general welfare 
throughout the world. Thus, the futility of 
individuals agreeing upon points, no matter 
how high their rank may be, is clearly dem- 
onstrated. 

By forming this United Nations of the 
World and giving a unified control for the 
war effort, we will win the peace at the same 
time we win the war. 

There is no sense in winning the war to 
commence fighting over the peace. Now is 
the time to devote every effort toward win- 
ning the war and winning the peace at the 
same time. 

Several years ago, before the war, Harold 
Ross, editor of the New Yorker, did not be- 
lieve that the plan of following The Articles 
of Confederation of the United States of 
America would work for the United Nations 
of the World. In support of his decision, he 
pointed out that The Articles of Confedera- 
tion were not a success, and that The Original 
Thirteen Colonies then commenced fighting 
one another. We had a more or less chaotic 
time until the Constitution was adopted, and, 
therefore, he did not think that this was a 
good pattern to follow in the organization of 
the United Nations of the World. 

It is true that each of the colonies had a 
great deal of difficulty with the others over 
trading, commerce, and territory, and even 
went to the extent of taking arms against 
each other. Each of the colonies, in fact, 
became bankrupt in fighting in this way, 
until Alexander Hamilton recommended that 
the United States of America underwrite all 
of this indebtedness; and from then on, for 
the past 150 years, the United States of 
America has given to 6 percent of the people 
of the world 90 percent of the material, as 
well as the spiritual, blessings of the world. 

The trouble with President Wilson and the 
League of Nations was tha: they were trying 
to agree upon points, and President Roosevelt 
is making the same mistake. We may never 
be able to agree upon points, nor be success- 
ful in forcing our views upon the other peo- 
ple of the earth. It is not necessary to do 
this. 

It is absolutely necessary to have an or- 
ganization of the world for the purpose of 
baving a unified control and direction of 
the war, and for the purpose of stabilizing 
conditions in the world and maintaining and 


preserving law and order throughout the 
world after the war. 

All of the public attention has been fo- 
cused on the points and none on the or- 
ganization. 

While Mr. Ross is quite right when he said 
that the Articles of Confederation of the 
United States of America resulted in strife, 
it is natural that such strife will follow the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation for 
the United Nations of the World, but even if 
we have this strife we will have an organiza- 
tion to maintain and preserve law and order 
throughout the world, while the representa- 
tives of the respective nations are here in 
a free country, endeavoring to work out a 
constitution for the government of the world 
to which they must consent by their voice 
and vote. 

Mr. Ross also points out that we are arro- 
gantly seeking to force our opinions upon 
others, and this is quite true when we seek 
to force our points down the throats of 
other people; but we are bleeding ourselves 
white to protect liberty and freedom in the 
world, and have a right to demand that in 
consideration for this the other nations of 
the world commit themselves now to an 
organization which will have control of the 
war and stabilize conditions and maintain 
liberty and freedom throughout the world 
after the war. And where will we find a 
better pattern to follow than our own 
United States of America? It was Mr. Ross’ 
opinion several years ago before the war 
started, that, perhaps, the French Govern- 
ment was the ideai government in the world. 
I am wondering how he feels about that now. 

Before this war is over, despite the preach- 
ings as to what is wrong with our own 
country and its institutions, our children 
will find out that in the pattern of our coun- 
try we have the best Government and the 
best organization of Government the world 
has ever known. It will take a lot of suffer- 
ing to bring this home, but they will find it 
out despite all of the professors, and when 
they do, our own organization will become 
the pattern for the world. 

We already have the United Nations of 
the World in name only. If we can have the 
organization adopted and ratified by the re- 
spective nations, and have their delegates 
here in session at ali times, similar to the 
Continental Congress, we will have the start- 
ing of “Peace on earth and good will to- 
ward men.” 

We have had one World War, and now we 
have the second. How many world wars will 
it take, and how many crops of our children 
must we sacrifice before we quit discussing 
points and get down to business and form 
an organization where each of the nations 
will have their voice and representation in 
preserving law and order throughout the 
world, the same as we attempt to preserve 
law and order in this country? 

We have the name United Nations of the 
world, now let’s have the organization. 

Every town and city in the world has its 
organization to preserve peace and to en- 
force law and order within its boundaries. 
Every county in the United States has its 
organization to maintain the peace and en- 
force law and order. Every State has its 
organization for the same purpose and the 
United States of America has its organiza- 
tion to preserve peace and maintain law and 
order. 

Is there any less reason for having such 
an organization throughout the world? 

If there is no reason why we should not 
preserve the peace and maintain the law and 
order throughout the world, then it is high 
time that such an organization is formed. 

What kind of an organization shall we have 
for this purpose and where shall its head- 
quarters be? 

All of the nations of the world who have 
been threatened or overrun by the Axis part- 
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ners have looked and are looking to the 
United States of America for assistance. 

And that assistance is forthcoming. 

What can the United States of America 
get out of the great sacrifices which its 
citizens are making? 

1. An embryonic organization composed of 
the authorized representatives of the various 
nations of the United Nations of the world 
cooperating with it in the war effort. 

2. Meeting here in a land where we have 
had a greater measure of liberty and freedom 
and a better form of representative govern- 
ment than anywhere else in the world. 

We do not wish to dictate to the other na- 
tions, but what an assurance cf freedom and 
liberty and peace they would have if t’. 
other nations would join us here in our 
fair land in an organization similar to our 
old Continental or Colonial Congress to have 
a voice and vote and unified control and 
direction of the war, then the peace and the 
stadilization of world affairs after the war, 
the rehabilitation and rebuilding of the 
world, and always having in mind and work- 
ing on a fundamental law or bill of rights 
and constitution patterned after our own 
Constitution, a representative body of men 
from every nation maintaining peace and 
law and order throughout the whole world 

In making these suggestions, we are not 
dictating nor arrogant nor assuming a “better 
than thou” attitude among the nati 

We know that our Government has many 
faults, not the least of which is the ability 
of ¢ president and a party to perpetuate it- 
self in power, for a time, but it is still the 
best representative government in the world 
and the only one that is able to furnish the 
arsenal to defeat the Axis 

If we fail to create this organization now, 
then we will take nothing from this effort 
except the abuse and hatred of the other 
nations for not getting in sooner and helping 
them out more effectively. 

On the other hand, if we join in and assume 
the leadership, each nation retaining its 
sovereignty and yielding only such powers 
as are necessary for the general welfare in 
similar fashion to the sovereign States of the 
United States, we will win the peace when we 
win the war and can commence building 
the world instead of arguing over who will 
have the greatest share 

There should be no interference with our 
form of government or the form of govern- 
mnt of any other nation in the world. This 
is for the people of each nation to deter- 
mine. 

We missed the boat for world cooperation 
and organization and law and order once. 
Shall we miss it again? 

Is it necessary every 20 or 25 years for 
death to harvest a crop of our fine young 
boys and girls? 


ons 





The Role of Air Power in Modern War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, let the 
fearful picture of crashing bombs and 
exploding ships in Pearl Harbor 1 year 
ago today sear our eyes until we have 
finally atoned for the failure to heed the 
warnings and take the advice of Billy 
Mitchell. 

How many battleships have come to 
grips with enemy battleships in this war? 
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How many cruisers have been sunk by 
gunfire from ships, and how many de- 
stroyers and trarsports have gunfire 
sunk? 

Then count how many ships have been 
sunk by aircrait. 

Are the Air Forces aids to the Army 
and Navy, or are the land and sea forces 
aids to the Air Forces in the battle for 
freedom? 

When is our air power going to be re- 
leased from its bondage to the classical 
warfare of land and sea? Mighty bat- 
tleships and rumbling tanks are as rab- 
bits to the eagle. 








Merchant Marine and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ive to extend my remarks in the Recor», 
include the following address delivered 
y me over the blue network from sta- 
ion WJZ, New York City, Wednesday, 
ovember 25, 1942: 


War, despite its cruelty, its 


hardships, and 








other revolting factors which it in- 

es, brings to the American people ex 
iences which strengthen our nations 
tructure. It has been the history of our 
t that in the aftermath of each war we 
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past-war era and in that development 


merchant marine will play an important 
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ship. The total requirement under this esti- 
mate is about 35 tons per soldier. 

We now realize that our merchant marine 
is as vital in our war effort as our Army and 
Navy, our Marines and Air Force. 

Just how vital a contribution these men 
of the sea have been making and are con- 
tinuing to make in ever-increasing volume is 
shown by the recent announcement that 
the casualty list of the merchant marine in 
the first 11 months of the war reached a 
total of about 2,600 men dead or missing. 
That is as great a proportion of the men 
engaged in service as have made the su- 
preme sacrifice from the ranks of the armed 
forces, either on land or at sea, 

Yet, these men are for the most part un- 
sung heroes. There has been little glamour 
in their service. There have been no uni- 
forms, no bands playing martial airs, no ac- 
claim by the Nation’s great men. In fact, 
theirs has been the silent, effective service 
that involved only hard work, long hours, 
and in many cases, a courage to face attack 
without adequate means of defense, It 
takes the topmost type of American bravery 
to face danger in the full knowledge that 
you do not have at least an even chance to 
win. 

Every one of those 2,600 men who have 
made the supreme sacrifice on our merchant 
ships possessed that courage. very one of 
the more than 50,000 who are sailing our 
merchant ships now possess it. It is grati- 
fying that the Congress recently took official 
cognizance of this type of heroism and au- 
thorized the President of the United States 
to award proper medals for distinguished 
service to our merchant sailors. Two such 
awards already have been made and other 
meritorious cases are now under consider- 
ation 

These qualities of bravery and of courage 
are not new in the annals of the American 
merchant marine From the time of the 
American Revolution to the present, Amer- 
ica’s men of the sea have won the respect 
and admiration of the entire world. Our 
merchant ships contributed the keystone of 
the economic structure of our young Nation. 
They sailed the briny deep and built the 
friendly relationships in all parts of the 
world that have made America great. 

Every reader of history knows the history 
of the contribution our merchantmen like 
John Barry and John Paul Jones made in 
the Revolution and in the War of 1812 and 
development of our Nation following 
those struggle Our American troops waging 
successful war in north Africa should recall 


to all Americans the great victcries won by 
cur merchant craft against piracy on the 
B y Coast and the name “Tripoli” again 
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Yet, despite our past vaciliating policy and 
mistreatment of the merchant marine which 
led Admiral Land, Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Administra- 
tor, to remark not so long ago that it has 
been the Nation's stepchild, we are 
again headed toward the maritime greatness 
that is befitting to our Nation—a maritime 
greatness that should reestablish for the 
United States the dominance in world com- 
merce that we enjoyed in the days of the 
Yankee clippers 

In 1936, about 420,000 Americans traveled 
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and luxurious liners. They enriched non- 
American shipping companies by over $109,- 
000,000 for the privilege of snubbing their 
own flag. I hope that shall never happen 
again. 

The foundation for a proper reestablish- 
ment of our merchant marine was laid by the 
Congress in 1936 with the passage of the 
Merchant Marine Act. At the urging of a 
maritime-minded Chief Executive, President 
Roosevelt, these preliminary steps were 
taken: (1) The creation of the United States 
Maritime Commission, (3) the approval of a 
ehipbuilding program to construct 50 high- 
type merchant ships a year for 10 years, to 
replace worn and obsolete vessels, and (3) 
provision for a proper and reasonable subsidy 
arrangement for construction and operation 
of American ships to protect American labor 
and provide competitive parity for our mari- 
time industry. 

Following the last World War, we failed 
to take full advantage of the merchant ma- 
rine development which that war had in- 
duced. We dismantled our great shipyards; 
we laid up hundreds of our ships, lashed 
them together by the score and let them rot 
in our bays and rivers, finally to be junked. 
We gave meager support to the merchant 
ships that remained in service under the 
American flag. We made the mistake of al- 
lowing our merchant marine, through our 
failure to set up a proper and adequate na- 
tional policy, to lapse back into a position of 
competitive inequality. We permitted ships 
of foreign flags to take a dominant position 
created by a competitive advantage due to 
lower pay scales of their shipbuilders and 
their sailors. To us, the saving of a few dol- 
lars in freight rates or travel cost on the high 
seas meant more than a merchant marine 
befitting our status as a great nation. 

In 1936, when the Maritime Commission 
was established, we had but 10 shipyards with 
46 ways in the United States capable of 
building 400-foot ocean-going vessels. Half 
of these ways were engaged in Navy work and 
many of the balance were idle. That was 
the condition, despite the fact that during 
the First World War we had assembled the 
greatest shipbuilding capacity in our history. 
Wo industry which travels from one extreme 
to the other in that manner can prosper or 
survive 

Today we have reestablished our shipbuild- 
ing industry on a greater scale than ever be- 
fore. We were not caught as flat-footed as 
We were in the First World War. Yet, I feel 
that it is fitting that I should point out that 
many of the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress were not convinced 
that this rehabilitation of our shipbuilding 
industry and our merchant marine was 
proper. It is difficult for people living in the 
inland country and not acquainted with 
ships or shipping to understand why it is 
vitally necessary for a nation to insure ade- 
quate support for a merchant marine. That 





is borne out by the fact that the law re- 
establishing our maritime industry passcd 
the House of Representatives by a bare 


eight votes 

But today merchant ships of various types 
are being constructed in more than 60 ship- 
yards, located on the Atlantic, the Pacific and 
the Gulf coasts, and on the Great Lakes. 
Great hulls of merchant vessels are on more 
than 300 shipways. We have increased our 
shipbuilding capacity since 1937 more than 
600 percent and, more remarkable, have 
trained to proper skill a half million men 
who now are creating shipbuilding records 
that are almost fantastic. 

What had been a peacetime plan for a 
normal development of our merchant marine 
over a decade has now mushroomed into the 
greatest shipbuilding program of all time. 

American shipyards are to turn out more 
than 2,300 large ocean-going merchant ships, 
aggregating 24,000,000 deadweight tons in 1942 
and 1943. 
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We are turning out sturdy cargo vessels at 
the rate of about four a day. The speed on 
our shipways has astounded the Japs, and 
Nazis are pop-eyed. The fabulous Henry J. 
Kaiser hoisted the prefabricated sections of 
the Liberty ship, Robert E. Peary, on to the 
keel blocks and had her sliding down the 
ways in 4 days 15’, hours. 

The ingenuity of our shipbuilders and 
marine engineers staggers the imagination. 
Vessels are launched sideways—beam first— 
making deep-water for stern-to launchings 
unnecessary. At Beaumont, Tex., a_ side 
launching was delayed. Ways grease was 
lacking. An inventive engineer gathered 
7,000 pounds of bananas and strewed them 
over the ways, making grease unnecessary. 
The brig was successfully launched. Face- 
tiously, the press referred to the affair as ‘the 
launching on a banana split.” 

Our bridge of ships now built and building 
have become a nightmare that haunts 
Schicklegruber, especially since Admiral 
Rader's U-boats are now, apparently, licked. 

True, many of the ships we are building 
are intended primarily for war service. They 
are emergency vessels and are regarded as 
such. At the same time, however, in accord- 
ance with the long range plan of the Mari- 
time Commission, as intended by the Con- 
gress back in 1936, there are hundreds of 
the finest merchant ships ever designed being 
built in our shipyards. They are to be the 
backbone of our post-war American merchant 
marine, a merchant marine of which every 
American can be proud, a merchant marine 
that will not be subject to competitive 
inequality. 

These ships are not self-operating. We 
are building the manpower structure that 
will be adequate to operate this expanded 
merchant fleet. On every coast our war ship- 
ping administration is carrying on the train- 
ing program inaugurated by the Maritime 
Commission, giving the finest education pos- 
sible to our new generation of seafaring men. 
That program calls for the training of 30,000 
officers and more than 125,000 seamen to aug- 
ment the personnel that now Operates our 
merchant ships. 

I visited the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Great Neck, Long Island, 
operated under the fine leadership of Capt. 
J.H. Tomb. Also the New York State Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Fort Schuyler, ex- 
cellently managed by Admiral Cravens. The 
States of Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California in addition each have 
nautical training echools. The Maritime 
Commission maintains two academies, one at 
New Orleans and the other at San Francisco. 

The midshipmen at all these academies are 
graduated as ensigns in the United States 
Naval Reserve Merchant Marine Reserve. 

I also visited the United States Maritime 
Training Station at Sheepshead Bay, New 
York City, whose operating head is the very 
efficient Commander G. M. Wauchope. Eight 
thousand lads are presently being instructed 
at this seamen’s training station. 

Thousands of men who once sailed the seas 


but in recent years have engage? in other: 


pursuits on land are returning to the sea. I 
am convinced that we will be as thoroughly 
& maritime nation in the post-war period as 
we were in the early days of our Republic, 
before we developed the broad expanse be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific and turned 
our attention away from the sea to an un- 
precedented agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. 

We are indeed turning again to the sea. 

But augmenting our merchant marine 
would be unavailing without increased in- 
ternational trade. And foreign trade, be it 
remembered, is not a one-way street. We 
must give as well as take. We must forever 
banish our heretofore ridiculous parochial 
isolationist attitude. We cannot expect to 
load our ships to the gunwaie with Ameri- 
can goods en route to Hong Kong, Capetown, 
Bombay, and Auckland if they return cargo- 
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less. We must buy if we wish to sell. Our 
tariff laws must be revised downward. It is 
ridiculous to try to sell our refrigerators, 
autos, airplanes, and radio sets to Argen- 
tinians and make it impossible for them in 
turn to sell, e. g. canned beef, because of 
extortionately high tariff and absurd quotas. 

Our merchant marine, our gargantuan 
war effort, our national defense, and our 
future trade and intercourse with foreign 
nations are inseparably bound together. 
Every ship added to our present roster aids 
in ultimate Axis defeat, helps build up our 
defensive ramparts, and makes possible in- 
creased outlets for trade and commerce. 

The saga of our marine service is being 
told daily in ringing stanzas by numerous 
public-spirited men. They have over the 
years preached the good gospel of our mer- 
chant marine, proclaimed it a firm American 
institution with a tradition as sacred as that 
of the Army, Navy, or the Coast Guard. 
Among the heralds of the greatness of our 
merchant marine are Admiral Emory S. 
Land, Capt. Edward Macauley, former Con- 
gressman Lewis W. Douglas, all of the War 
Shipping Administration; Admiral Howard L. 
Vickery, of the Maritime Commission; Ad- 
miral H. A. Wiley, father of the Maritime 
Commission Cadet Corps; Capt. George Fried, 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce; Capt. Giles C. Stedman, former com- 
mander of the steamship America. The latter 
two gentlemen, ideal American masters, are 
well known heroes who have to their credit 
many daring rescues at sea. Others who have 
materially aided in the cause of our mer- 
chant marine are Arthur Tode, president 
of the Propellor Club, and Harry Shanks, 
operating head of the Foreign Trade Zone 
at New York—the zone made possible by the 
basic act which bears my name. 

In conclusion, I want to pay, on behalf 
of all the American people, a just tribute to 
those men who are making the supreme sac- 
rifice and to those who are undaunted by 
the dangers that beset them and are con- 
tinuing their valuable service to our nation 
in the merchant marine. 

Enemy submarines may have shattered the 
steel hulls of our merchant ships, but they 
have not cracked—even scratched—the 
morale of our merchant sailors. 

There are men on our merchant ships today 
who have been torpedoed three or four times, 
have suffered serious injuries, have come 
face to face with sudden and violent death 
and who know what dangers await them on 
the sea lanes, yet they return to the sea, 
some of them reluctant even to spend the 
time necessary to recuperate. 

Restoration of the freedom of the seas and 
all other freedoms for all peoples of the 
world is the monument we shall build to 
the memory of these heroes of the merchant 
marine. 

To those who survive, we must pledge un- 
swerving and liberal support cf the industry 
which gives them livelihood. By doing that 
we will not only repay a just debt, but we will 
be making a contribution to the growth and 
progress of our Nation which will do much 
to restore balance to this disturbed and war- 
torn world. 





How Nation-Wide Gasoline Rationing 
Fails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
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tend my remarks, I desire to include at 
this time a letter from Fred Bailey, of 
State College, N. Mex., which deals with 
the subject of Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing. 

Following that I will insert a letter 
from the manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Oil Co., which is owned by over 
700 farmers in Curry, Quay, and Roose- 
velt Counties, N. Mex. He gives two spe- 
cific instances of the stupid way in which 
rationing is being applied. Can you 
imagine permitting a man to drive only 
§ miles a day where the round trip is 12 
miles? He either can do it or he cannot, 
and the fact that he is 3 miles short is 
just as ‘bad as if he was refused gasoline 
entirely. 

Then I have added a letter from C. F. 
Knight, prominent businessman of Las 
Cruces, N. Mex., who deals with farmers 
every day. 

These items continue to tell the story 
of steady opposition to the method of 
gasoline rationing now being carried 
out. We must continue to insist that the 
farmers of this Nation, who are being 
called upon to produce food in unheard- 
of quantities, are given, at the same 
time, an opportunity to use the auto- 
motive power which they have on their 
farms, and on which they rely for the 
conduct of their business. 


STATE COLLEGE, N. Mex., December 2, 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. ANDERSON: This letter expresses 
the views anc objections of the large ma- 
jority of our citizens, and myself in this 
State on the controversy of rubber conser- 
vation, through gasoline rationing. We be- 
lieve it to be a great error, and the most un- 
just regimentation of the citizens by the 
Office of Price Administration, and that it is 
an insult to every good American citizen 
who prefers to do things the American way. 
and not by the method of Hitler. The con- 
servation of our vast resources, and rapidly 
dwindling rubber supply are thoroughly 
understood, and are being applied by volun- 
tary sacrifices, for who is there among 90 
percent of us, that can afford any other 
method than conservancy either in war or 
peace? Therefore we express ourselves in the 
following manner. 

We believe that those appointed by the 
President to serve on the rubber rationing 
board are not fully informed, or that they 
are deliberately misrepresenting the true 
condition. We do not question their facts 
and figures as to quantities of rubber 
available, but rather state other facts either 
unknown to them or willfully neglected 

The facts we want to present are gained 
from the manufacturers of tires, and through 
cur own experiences in the great laboratory 
of highways and roads. Previous to the war 
tire manufacturers inaugurated a safety 
campaign through advertising in newspapers 
and magazines. The statements made by 
them in reference to tires have been fully 
proven through actual use by thousands of 


1942, 


drivers. The conclusions of both are almost 
parallel. It is generally agreed that the time 
life of tires is approximately 3’. years and 
mileage 30,000 miles on new tires It does 
not require a mathematician to arrive at tl 
conclusion we shall waste rubber rather than 
conserve it. In all of the discussions on 
the problem why the omission of this fact? 
Inactive rubber deteriorat faster thar 
active. 

Why the appointment of a railroad presi- 
dent as head of the Rubber Conservation 
Board, and why was any o! number of 


men who Know rubber over ked? 
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All we ask is give us the unadulterated 
truth about the problems confronting us in 
a world of rapidly changing conditions. We 
expect concrete answers and actions. Have 
we complained about the rationing of other 
commodities? We gladly share with those 
who are in dire need, and for the full sup- 
port of our military actions. Please give us 
credit for having just a fraction of reason- 
ing power, and plain old horse sense. Really 
we do give most problems sincere thought. 

Please let us suggest that our representa- 
tives in Congress and the Senate retain their 
power as individuals and not transfer it to 
any single person, this smells of dictatorship. 
We believe that the proper solution to any 
problem will be found by our representa- 
tives even though it takes time, and that they 
will be reasonably correct as to what course 
to pursue. This conforms to our way of 
coing things. We know that no one person 
holds all the wisdom and knowledge there is, 
and cannot possibly compete with a great 
combination. 

Please let us suggest, that our adminis- 
tration get their ears closer to the ground, 
for there is a rumbling far louder than you 
really suspect. 

We resent, and are highly indignant of the 
derogatory remarks made by Leon Henderson 
as to our intelligence. Not all of us have a 
college degree in our pocket. Reasoning 
power and intelligence are not necessarily a 
product of education. Can millions of our 
citizens be wrong and a few be absolutely 
correct? Cannot our elected or appointed 
officials be tolerant of the citizen’s view? We 
think so. The remedy for our rubber situa- 
tion, we reason, lies in one direction only, 
such as accelerating the program of new 
fields for the production of natural and syn- 
thetic products. This, we realize, must be 
accomplished as quickly as possible, and 
should be given our immediate attention. 

We realize the effect gasoline rationing is 
going to have on our economic structure in 
this State, also to those in our particular 
category, and we are going to try to prevent 
this catastrophe if possible. 

From a citizen of New Mexico for 35 years. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Frep Barley. 


FARMERS COOPERATIVE OIL Co., 
Clovis, N. Mez., November 27, 1942. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
New Mexico Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have been following with con- 
siderable interest your efforts to obtain a 
postponement of gasoline rationing and wish 
you to know that the people of this section 
are behind you 100 percent, We realize the 
Pres'dent’s announcement that rationing 
would go into effect December 1 was a se- 
vere blow but we sincerely hope you will 
continue your efforts and obtain congres- 
sional action on this serious matter. 

We have already felt the results of ration- 
ing since the Certificates of War Necessity 
are being received by the farmers of this area 
for their farm trucks, The Office of Defense 
Transportation has allowed a maximum 
yearly mileage of 3,100 miles on farm trucks 
on the majority of certificates received so 
far. They have not taken into consideration 
the distances of the farmer from market or 
town, the amount of farming done, the ne- 


c ity of hauling grain and produce to 
town and in general have shown their ig- 
norance of western conditions 

For instance, one farmer who milks 30 
cows and farms 1.280 acres of land was given 
a maximum of 3,100 miles a year on his farm 
truck. He must haul his milk to town every 
day. 12 miles round trip, but his certificate 


only gives him 9 miles. He cannot haul his 
milk to town much less the wheat and grain 
produced on his 1,230 acres. 





Another farmer who farms about 5,000 
acres, feeds about 800 cattle and sheep was 
given 3,100 miles. This is not enough to haul 
salt to his stock. 

The above instances are not at all excep- 
tions but the rule. I have yet to find a 
farmer or rancher who feels that he is al- 
lowed sufficient gasoline and miles to carry 
on his business in an efficient manner. Most 
of them state they were allowed about 20 or 
30 percent of the miles requested. 

This condition is serious and unless some- 
thing 1s done to remedy the situation a large 
number of farmers and ranchers of this sec- 
tion will be forced to quit by the Government 
that is encouraging them to produce more, 

Since the Farmers Cooperative Oil Co., of 
which I am manager, is owned by over 700 
farmers in Curry, Quay, and Roosevelt Coun- 
ties, we believe we are in a position to pic- 
ture the effects of gasoline rationing in this 
area. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. O. Potter, 





THE MyYErs Co., 
Las Cruces, N. Mez., November 28, 1942. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: With all the fighting that we did 
on the gas rationing, it seems that we were 
unable to make the authorities see the ne- 
cessity. The trouble is with the President 
and these people that are advising him 
that do not realize the true conditions, and 
they are appealing to the public to make it 
appear that the people that are against this 
gas rationing had no specific motives. I 
would like for you to teil these people that 
they are certainly wrong in their conten- 
tions, and I believe they know they are 
wrong. The farmers in this country are go- 
ing to suffer from the gas rationing, and it 
is going to mean the cutting of production 
possibly 25 percent for the coming year, and 
whether Mr. Jeffers believes it or not, he will 
find out that what I am saying is true a 
year from now, which will be entirely too 
late. The farmers are certainly mad, and it is 
just too bad that there is not an election 
coming along soon because if there was, the 
administration would certainly change in 
Washington, and things of this kind are go- 
ing to be the best thing that can happen to 
send the Democrats home 2 years from now. 
You and the bunch of Democrats that are 
going to be there the next 2 years will have 
to line up with some of the Repubiicans and 
put a stop to some of the dictatorship in 
Washington, or a change is certainly going 
to take place. 

I know how the people feel in this sec- 
tion of the country, and they are not want- 
ing gas rationing put off for any pleasure 
trips or anything else, other than to carry 
on their program and so that they can pro- 
duce their crops and help win the war. You 
do not hear any complaints whatsoever from 
the laboring people or the townspeople about 
the gas rationing. They just cannot cut 
these farmers down on the gas and expect 
them to produce what they would produce 
if they were not handicapped. I hope that 
someone will be in position to make the 
President see the danger there is, and what 
it is doing to this country. The stock in- 
dustry of the State feels exactly the same way 
that the farmers do and I am not making 
any appeal on this program for any per- 
sonal gains. I have an A card for my car, 
and I am certainly wiiling to get along with 
the A card, but if you will check with the 
people throughout the country, you will find 
that they feel the same way. I just felt it 
my duty to drop you a line and let you know 
how the people still feel about this gas ration- 
ing, and I hope that things will be worked out 
whereby we can continue om with our pro- 
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duction in New Mexico so that we can do 
our part in producing food, meats, and cloth- 
ing, of which we are going to be so badly in 
need of a year from now. 
With best personal regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
C. F, KnIcurT, 





Are Women Doctors Persons? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
and letter by me in reply to letter from 
Secretary of War Stimson: 


Congressman EMANUEL CELLER (Democrat, 
New York) today made public a letter from 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, which 
reaffirmed the War Department's ban against 
admitting women physicians and surgeons in 
the United States Medical Corps. 

Congressman CELLER at the same time 
made public his answering letter containing 
evidence that the informed opinion of Amer- 
ica is in favor of granting to women physi- 
cians and surgeons the right to serve in the 
armed forces of the Nation in the same pro- 
fessional capacities as their male colleagues. 

Along with his letter to Secretary Stimson, 
the Congressman sent the results of a pri- 
vate, limited poll undertaken by Dr. Kathryn 
M. Whitten, physician and surgeon of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., of nationally prominent men 
and women including public officials, labor 
leaders, educators, authors, and radio and 
newspaper commentators. The poll was on 
the direct question of whether or not women 
doctors should be granted equal status in 
the Army and Navy as men doctors. 

In his letter to Congressman Celler, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson wrote: 

“Further reference is made to your letter 
of November 10, 1942, concerning member- 
ship and commissions for women physicians 
in the United States Medical Reserve Corps. 

“There is no authority of law for the com- 
missioning of women physicians as officers in 
the Medical Corps of the Army. It is felt 
however that a woman doctor, by remaining 
at home, can perform a valuable service by 
relieving a male physician who has been 
called to the service with the military forces. 
There are abundant opportunities at present, 
both in civil communities and industry, for 
the utilization of female physicians.” 

In his letter of reply, Congressman CELLER 
wrote: 

“I have your letter of November 27, and 
in reply thereto I am sending you copies of 
letters which have been received by Dr. 
Kathryn M. Whitten, prominent physician 
and surgeon of Fort Wayne, Ind., on the sub- 
ject of whether or not women physicians 
should be granted status equal to that of their 
male colleagues in the armed forces of the 
Nation. 

“You will notice that a considerable section 
of informed opinion is in favor of granting 
women physicians and surgeons the right 
to serve in the armed forces of the Nation 
in the same professional capacities as their 
male colleagues. 

“As I understand it, the letters which were 
received by Dr. Whitten were the results 
of a private, limited poll undertaken by her 
among nationally prominent men and 
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women. She was good enough to send the 
results of this poll on to me following the 
publication, in the press, of my letter to you 
of November 10. 

“In addition, you may be interested in 
knowing that I was recently visited by Dr. 
Emily Dunning Barringer, dean of the women 
physicians of America, who expressed her 
strong endorsement of the proposal that the 
status of women doctors in the armed forces 
be equalized. Dr. Barringer is also chair- 
man of the special committee of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Medical Association organized 
in the interest of obtaining commissions 
for women doctors. 

‘It was not my intention to request a 
blanket enlistment of all women physicians 
in the Medical Corps of the Army. I feel 
very strongly, however, that the accepted 
equality of status among men and women 
physicians in civil service should also pre- 
vail in military service. 

“The statement in your letter, ‘There is 
no authority of law for the commissioning of 
women physicians as officers in the Medical 
Corps of the Army,” leads me to the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that you deem the use of the 
word ‘person,’ in the act of September 22, 
1941 (77th Cong.), describing those eligible 
for Army commissions, does not include 
women. I respectfully deem it quite absurd 
to state that a ‘woman’ is not a ‘person.’ 

“To say that ‘there are abundant oppor- 
tunities at present, both in civil communities 
and industry, for the utilization of female 
physicians,’ is to admit tacitly a distinction 
between men and women physicians—a dis- 
tinction which neither informed opinion nor 
women physicians themselves are prepared to 
admit. 

“T agree, of course, that women physicians 
an and should serve on the home front, but 
I reiterate that those qualified by age and 
experience can also serve with equal useful- 
ness in the armed forces. Refusal to admit 
qualified women physicians into military 
service contributes to a form of discrimina- 
tion which we have fought against for so 
long.” 

In the forefront of those who urged that 
women doctors be commissioned with the 
armed forces was Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who wrote: “I do believe that they should 
be used and have said so on several occasions. 
I hope the situation will be changed.” 

Veteran of many years of struggle for equal 
rights, Carrie Chapman Catt, pioneer suf- 
ragist wrote: “I am an old lady now and not 
able to do very active work; however, I still 
see the wrong and the need of action. * * * 
What is ridiculous about it is that England 
and France admitted women doctors in the 
last war and our country did not. England 
is doing it now and so is Russia. The rea- 
son why I am in favor of women doctors in 
wars is in addition to other reasons that are 
urged. I do not believe that young women 
should be exposed to the dangers of associa- 
tion with very many men without careful 
chaperonage, and the infiuence of women 
doctors, with their intelligence and status, 
would have a iseful influence in keeping the 
standards right.” 

Others who have written to Dr. Whitten 
advocating the equalization of women physi- 
cians in the armed forces, according to Con- 
gtessman CELLER, are: Helen Rogers Reid, 
publisher, New York Herald Tribune; Samuel 
Grafton, New York Post; Mrs Dorothy J. 
Bellance, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; Rev. Robert W Searle, Greater New 
York Federation of Churches; Algernon D. 
Black, Society for Ethical Culture in the City 
of New York; Raymond Clapper; Dr. A. A. Brill; 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, secretary of 
the State of Connecticut Alvin Johnson, New 
School for Social Research; Luigi Antonini, 
Italian Dress and Waist Makers’ Union; Louis 
Adamic; Mrs. Sidney C. Borg; Helena Rubin- 
stein; Freda Kirchwey, editor, The Nation; 
Lemuel F. Parton, Consolidated News Fea- 





tures, Inc.; Mary Margaret McBride; Lt. Gov. 
Charles Poletti; Elinore M. Herrick, National 
Labor Relations Board; George N. Shuster, 
president, Hunter College of the City of New 
York; Anna M. Rosenberg, regional director 
of defense, health, and welfare services; Ar- 
thur Krock, New York Times; Adelaide Haw- 
ley; Frank P. Graham, president, University 
of North Carolina; Pearl S. Buck; Edna Fer- 
ber; Fannie Hurst; Lady Margaret Armstrong, 
president, Ladies of Charity of the Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 
Inc.; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard 
College; Raymond Gram Swing; Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley; George Fielding Eliot; Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, New York Times; Walter Dam- 
rosch; and Mrs. William H. Good. 

“It seems to me,” Louis Adamic said, “a 
doctor is a doctor whether male or female,” 
and Edna Ferber added: “It is almost in- 
credible that there actually exists a feeling 
against this particular war effort.” 

Fannie Hurst wrote: “Women have proved 
that as physicians they have the stamina and 
equipment to serve usefully and brilliantly 
alongside men,” and Pearl Buck ceclared: 
“There can be no excuse for the discrimina- 
tion against women in our country. The rea- 
son for it, therefore, is discreditable—for it 
is based either on professional jealously or on 
senseless prejudice.” 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following letters: 

NOVEMBER 20, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM M., JEFFERS, 
Rubber Director, Office of Price 
Administratton; 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
Director, Office of Price Administration; 
Mr. JosEru B. EASTMAN, 
Director, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: It is my belief that if you 
gentlemen understood the conditions which 
exist in various sections of the country you 
could do much to relieve the situation if Na- 
tion-wide gasoline rationing should become 
effective. 

My district is in north Mississippi where 
there is practically no public transportation 
and towns are from 5 to 15 miles apart. In 
my district not over 50 percent of the towns 
have any connection with other towns by 
public transportation and the few they have 
run north and south and none east and west. 
The average community in my district has 
no public transportation whatever. My home 
town is 10 miles from the railroad with no 
public transportation to the railrcad and 
only a few passenger trains cperating. 

For many years it has been the practice for 
school busses to haul citizens from these 
communities to the towns on Saturday. This 
is of real benefit to the people in those com- 
munities and to the merchants in the towns 
and to the public generally. It is my under- 
standing that these school busses will not be 
given gasoline or permitted to use tires to 
haul these persons and will be prohibited 
from rendering this public service. I per- 
sonally know that all of these communities 
are farm communities. If these school busses 
are not allowed gasoline and permitted to 
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render this service with their vehicles and 
tires, instead of a saving in gasoline and rub- 
ber you will have more gasoline used because 
the farmers will use their own cars in going 
to and from these towns. At the same time, 
however, many folks who ride the school 
busses do not have a car of their own and will 
have no means of transportation. The War 
Production Board has limited the production 
of wagons and other carriages and there is no 
available substitute for the operation of these 
school busses in maintaining these farm com- 
munities. 

We are a farming section. 
essential that farmers be permitted to use 
farm trucks on the farms in addition to gaso- 
line for Fauling preduce to a shipping point 
if farm production is to be kept up. These 
folks are not asking for gasoline nor tires for 
pleasure driving. 

I don’t question your sincerity. However, 
apparently you have no one in your 
zation who is familiar with this situation 
beg of you that you call on someone familiar 
with this situation to change your regula- 
tions to take care of this problem before you 
become responsible for the serious decline in 
tbe production and delivery of agricultural 
products. I enclose a telegram which is rep- 
resentative. 

I hope you will seriously consider the in- 
formation given you in this letter which can 
be supported by any number of 
hecessary and that this information may be 
placed before the proper authorities and som 
reasonable plan may be made to take care of 
this situation. What you folks apparently 
do not understand is that this section is 
nothing like the thickly populated East where 
pubiic transporiation runs in almost every 
direction. 

Thanking you for your consideration 
hoping for an early reply, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Member of Congress. 
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War PropucTION BoArp 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1942. 
Hon, JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. 





My Dear CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: Refer- 
ring to your letter cf November 25 mardi 
the gasoline-rationing pr« i cific 
reference to its tion he f 
tions of the Nation: 

I know the problems of the farmer, but 
had no part in setting up these crganiz 
in Washington and you can appreciate I am 
having scme difficulty in getting some peop! 
in Washington to understand 


your informa 1 I am 
my letter of November 23 

addressed to Messrs. Eastman and Henderson, 

which sets forth my position on the matter 

You will note I instructed th 

tioning should go into effec December 

farmers and stockmen should b ve 

understand that they are to continue the 


hormal operations until such time as th 


problems are. For 
enclosing copy of 


individual needs are determined, and th 
the rationing boards must t instructed 
adopt an attitude that will not result in an} 
unnecossary delay or tie-up 

Additionally, I do not agree with the ruli 
to which you refer concerning the opel 
of school buses on Saturday ¢ I am 
indicating to M 


Cordially your 


rey 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY WK EMENT 


Washington, D.C., D Me 1942 


va ime 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN 
House of Represent 

W t D. C 

My Dear CONGRESSMA! vill ace 


dated 


Hon 
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November 27, 1942, in which you state you are 
in receipt of a copy of a letter written to this 
office of Mr. J. A. Speights, county agent, 
Sardis, Miss., relative to a Certificate of War 
Necessity issued to Bill Jones, Sardis, Miss. 
To your letter you also attached carbon copy 
of your communications to Mr. William 
Jeffers and Mr. Leon Henderson relative to 
the Nation-wide rationing of gasoline. 

Please be advised that any farmer or trans- 
porter of farm commodities and produce who 
is dissatisfied with the allowances contained 
in his certificate of war necessity may appeal 
at once for modification to his county farm 
transportation committee. This committee 
will review his case and send its recommen- 
dations to the appropriate Office of Defense 
Transportation district office. 

Persons other than farmers or haulers of 
farm products who are dissatisfied with the 
allowances contained in their certificates 
may appeal at once for a modification to the 
nearest Office of Defense Transportation dis- 
trict office, after which a correct certificate 
will be issued if due cause for making such 
a correction is shown. 

It is hoped that with the establishment of 
this appeal procedure those certificates in 
which errors have been made may be proper- 
ly rectified 

If there is any further information you 
desire, please feel free to call upon me at 
any time. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 
Director, Office of Defense Transportation. 


DECEMBER 5, 1942. 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
Director, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HENDERSON: I feel that it is 
not your purpose to needlessly break down 
courts and their effective operation. 
However, I am advised that under ration 
order No. 5C of Gasoline Rationing Guide 
1 you provide: 

“Preference mileage is not allowed to mem- 
bers of a petit or grand jury, since they are 
not Government representatives or agents.” 

I certainly wish to make a protest against 
any such ruling or regulation and to respect- 
fully urge that this regulation be changed so 

’ that gasoline may be provided for jurors. 

For almost 9 years I was district attorney 
of counties in my State. During this 
time it was my duty to advise with grand 
juries and work with petit juries. Certainly 
under the American system of government we 
are absolutely dependent in felony cases upon 
the investigation and proper action by grand 
juries, They are the only bedy in my State 
which can return indictments or bring 
chargp-s against individuals or groups and 

olations of the law where the penalty is 
to provide for penitentiary 
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severe enough 
They are the bulwark of protec- 
ion for the people. Certainly, home defense 
is tied in with the standing and caliber of 
our grand juries. Now, at a time when the 
courts have been set aside in many nations 
of the world, I am sure that no individual, 
bureau, department set up by law or 
by Executive order would desire to take credit 
for destroying the effectiveness of the courts 
ur Nation. I believe that with this mat- 
illed to your attention you will see the 
wisdom of changing this regulation and join 
1 protecting our courts. 

In my home State practically every juror 
resides at home and travels to and from the 
court during a court session. In the average 
town it would be extremely difficult to make 
provisions to take care of jurors. The pay is 
$3 per diem. The length of service is usually 
not more than 1 to 2 weeks. The amount of 
zasoline involved is very small. The amount 
of rubber used would be very limited. At the 
same time, however, if the courts must limit 
jury service to those who reside near enough 
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to the court to walk to and from the court- 
house, we have gotten away from the very 
basis of the American legal system which pro- 
vides that grand and petit jurors shall be 
taken from the court district by lot drawn 
from a list of representative citizens of the 
entire district. That it may be evident that 
the American way is to protect the courts, 
it is hoped that this regulation will be 
changed. 
Thanking you for your consideration and 
awaiting a reply, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
JaMie L. WHITTEN, 
Member of Congress. 





Bureaucratic Arrogance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues in 
the House to one more glaring example 
of bureaucratic arrogance. It is in con- 
nection with an application to the War 
Production Board for authorization to 
begin construction of necessary farm 
buildings that I filed with the Board in 
behalf of a resident of Rockford, Ill. 
The application was denied, not on the 
merits of the case but because “it did 
not come to us through the proper chan- 
nels.” The denial of the application was 
signed on behalf of the War Production 
Board by one John B. McTigue, Admin- 
istrator Conservation Order L 41, what- 
ever that title means. 

As the 413-acre farm involved in the 
building application has 88 head of cat- 
tle; marketed 18,000 pounds of pork this 
year; and expects to have 30,000 pounds 
of beef ready for market soon; it would 
seem, with the present shortage of meat 
now handicapping our war effort, that 
any person holding a responsible position 
on the War Production Board would not 
be so enamored over his own red tape 
as to turn down an important application 
because it did not conform to the red 
tape he considers so important. 

Because I consider the manner in 
which this application was handled to be 
a flagrant example of bureaucratic arro- 
gance, I want to include in my remarks 
copies of the correspondence covering 
the application so each Member can de- 
cide for himself whether I am justified 
in my opinion. The correspondence fol- 
lows: 

RocKFrorD, ILL., October 28, 1942. 
Hon. NoauH MASON, 
Congressman from Illinois, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mason: I had hoped to see you 
when you were in Rockford but other mat- 
ters intervened to prevent me from doing 
s0 

I need your assistance at this time in se- 
curing permission from the War Production 
Board to go ahead with a farm building pro- 
gram. I contacted the local representative 
and he gave me a blank, but he stated that 
it would take 60 to 90 days for the applica- 
tion to ga through the regular routine. 
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Before the war I purchased an 80-acre farm, 
the buildings on which except the house are 
wholly inadequate for the 80. Shortly after- 
ward I purchased another 83 acres in 3 dif- 
ferent pieces which adjoin it. In addition 
to this I farmed this year about 156 acres, 
making a total of 319 acres. Besides this 
farm land, that I actually operate, I have 
a number of farms from which it is neces- 
sary to transport stock and feed on occasions; 
this too accentuates my need for housing. 

I have no hog house, or chicken house, or 
adequate grain and storage room on the 80 
acres, so I am faced with approaching wiuter 
now with 87 head of Hereford cattle, a large 
drove of hogs and chickens with wholly in- 
adequate housing. I just finished combining 
one field of soybeans, from which we took 
over 51,000 pounds to the elevator, inasmuch 
as we do not have sufficient storage facilities. 
I will have approximately two-thirds as many 
more that are still to be harvested. 

Inasmuch as I am trying to go along with 
the Government program, having planted 
enough soybeans to paint a battleship, and 
inasmuch as I have marketed many thousands 
of pounds of pork and have approximately 
75,000 pounds of beef on the hoof which needs 
housing and care, I would appreciate it if you 
can make this a special case, as it is very 
urgent that I be permitted to build somewhat 
beyond the $1,000 per year permitted at the 
present time on the farm. 

I will not need a great deal of material, as 
I have some material on hand which I had 
cut out of the woods prior to the time of our 
entrance into the war. I also have some used 
material. I do, however, need two or three 
carloads of cement and several hundred yards 
of sand and gravel for foundation work and 
cement floors, but I understand this material 
is not critical. 

The building will be done entirely with my 
own capital. 

Kindly secure me a permit at once and wire 
me collect to that effect, as I must take ad- 
vantage of every hour of good weather before 
winter breaks. The details can be left and 
can be taken care of by correspondence later. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL G. FRICKE. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 30, 1942. 
Mr. PAUL G. FRICKE, 
Rockford, Til. 

Deak Mr. FRICKE: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of October 28. I have 
just wired you as follows: 

“Execute blank for construction permit 
and mail to me.” 

It is unfortunate that you have delayed so 
long in filing an application, since there 
seems to be no short cut in obtaining building 
construction permits. I am informed by the 
War Production Board that formal applica- 
tion must be made on the blank issued for 
that purpose, and then the application will 
be referred back to your lccal representative 
for personal investigation. 

I shall be glad to do everything that I can 
to expedite your application. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
N. M. Mason. 


OcToBeEr 31, 1942. 
Hon. NoaH MASoNn, 
Congressman from Illinois, 
Washingion, D.C. 

Deak Sir: I am enclosing the executed 
blank for construction permit on my farm. 
Bear in mind that when this farm was pur- 
chased many of the materials were on hand 
prior to our entrance into the war. Pre- 
liminary construction was under way, such as 
removal of trees, grading, revamping of 
fences, and securing of materials before our 
entrance into the war. 
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My present plans call for the operation of 
413 acres next year. I have 88 head of cattle 
and plan to raise at least 200 hogs annually. 
I marketed approximately 18,000 pounds of 
pork this year and plan to have from 30,000 
to 40,000 pounds of beef ready for shipment 
within approximately 90 to 120 days. Be- 
sides this, poultry and poultry products will 
be available for the market. 

Your cooperation in securing this permit 
for me is very greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
PauL G. FRICKE. 
NOVEMBER 2, 1942. 
Mr. Pau G. FRICKE, 
Rockford, Ill. 

DEAR Mr. Fricke: Thank you for your letter 
of October 31, and enclosure. 

I am filing your application for construc- 
tion permit with the War Production Board, 
with the request that it be acted upon at 
the earliest possible moment. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
N. M. Mason, 
NOVEMBER 2, 1942. 
Mr. DoNALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman, War Production Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NELSON: I am enclosing letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Paul G. Fricke, 5204 Safford 
Road, Rockford, Ill., and application for con- 
struction permit. 

I will appreciate it very much if this ap- 
plication can be acted upon at an early date 
since the weather in Illinois at this time of 
the year is unpredictable, and building con- 
struction should be started without delay. 

Very truly yours, 
N. M. MAson. 


DECEMBER 2, 1942. 
Hon. Noauw M. Mason, 
Congressman, Twelfth District, Illinois, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mason: I thank you for your 
earnest efforts in my behalf concerning the 
securing of a permit to build. I have re- 
ceived a letter from the War Production 
Board, a copy of which I am enclosing. 

My stock would freeze to death before I 
could take care of them were I to comply 
with the procedure outlined in their letter, 
as it was approximately 8° below zero here 
this morning. It seems that my only way 
out is to build within the meager limita- 
tions allowed and to sell off such stock as I 
do not have housing for. 

Thank yuu again for your cooperation. 

Very sincerely yours, , 
PAUL G. FRICKE. 


WarR PRODUCTION BOARD, 
CONSTRUCTION BUREAU 
New York, N. Y., November 11, 1942. 
Mr. Pau. G. FRICKE, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Dear MR. FRICKE: Your application for au- 
thorization to begin constructior of the 
building, structure, or project described on 
the accompanying copy of Form PD 200 has 
been received and has been given careful 
consideration. 

This application ‘s denied because it did 
not com: to us through the proper channels. 

You should file your application for author- 
ity with the chairman of the county U.S.D A. 
War Board, who will forward it to the chair- 
man of the State U S.D A. War Board and 
w.th their approval and en accompanying 
processing form. it will be forwarded to the 
Office for Agricultural War Relations of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
D. C.. and with their approval, it will be sub- 
mitted to the Construction Bureau, War Pro- 
ducticn Board, New York City. 
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This is the channel through which all cases 
must be handled and your new application 
should be filed within 15 days from the date 
of this letter, otherwise we will presume that 
you do not care to pursue the matter further 
and your case will be closed. 

In filing your new application, please refer 
to the above serial number. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN B. MCTIGUE, 
Administrator. 


DECEMBER 4, 1942. 
Mr. Pavut G. FRICKE, 
Rockjord, Ill. 

DEAR Mr. Fricke: I am in receipt of your 
letter of December 2, with enclosure, and am 
sorry indeed that your application for a con- 
struction permit has been denied. 

I do not blame you in the least for being 
annoyed, end the arrogance displayed in 
Mr. McTigue’s letter doesn't help the situa- 
tion any. This is just another example of 
the overlapping of Government bureaucracies 
with their accompanying long-drawn-out 
precedures that must-be complied with under 
this administration before the simplest of 
matters can be adjudicated 

I hope that you will feel free to call upon 
me at any time that I can be of service 
to you. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
N. M. Mason. 





To the Conscience of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following advertise- 
ment from the New York Times of Sat- 
urday, December 5, 1942: 

To the Conscience of America: 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

In that hallowed hour on Thanksgiving 
Day when President Roosevelt recited those 
words from the twenty-third Psalm to the 
Nation, 7,000 children of the people who first 
sang that Psalm were led out of the ghetto of 
Warsaw to be slaughtered. 

The day before and the day before that, 
the day thereafter and the day after that the 
same harrowing thing occurred; more thou- 
sands of Jews were massacred. For Hitler is 
not merely boasting that the Eurcpe he has 
conquered will be made Judenrein, he is 
feverishly at work translating into reality his 
threats to exterminate the Jewish people root 
and branch and wherever they may be found. 

To the Jew of Europe the green pastures 
have become a big ditch which he is forced to 
dig with his own hands before falling into it 
riddled by volleys of shot from the Gestapo’s 
execution ~quads. The still waters are pcols, 
nay, a rising river of blood. 

Day in, day out, the torment goes on. The 
details of the massacres are almost too 
hideous to be put into words. They are 
appalling. Nothing so bestially cruel has 
been recorded in the annals of history. 

Air bubbles are injected into the veins of 
tens of thousands of Jews, resulting in ago- 


So 
nizing death in a short time. Men, women, 
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and children are pressed into air-tight cham- 
bers where they are choked to death en masse 
with poison gas. Elsewhere, as in Vilna, Jews 
are herded into disused slaughterhouses and 
done to death by electric currents that pass 
through the specially installed metal flooring 
on which they stand. Jewish mothers have 
been compelled to look on as German soldiers 
played football with babes and newly born 
infants. 

Did Dante in his awful vision see anything 
as gruesome in hell? 

Every day, our State Department's figures 
reveal, a larger number of Jews is 
the British people lost in the entire year 
1940, the worst year of the air blitz. The 
Jews have nearly 2,000,000 victims to mourn, 
and each hour the mountain of their 
martyred dead rises to still ghastlier heights 

When, a quarter century ago, the Armenian 
people were subjected to systematic spoliation 
and murder, the Christian world cried out its 
indignation and protest. When the stream- 
lined barbarians of our day leveled Rotter- 
dam with the ground and buried 30,000 Neth- 
erlanders under the ruins, humanity’s heart 
stood still end sickened. When they burned 
Lidice, a cry of horror went up from the 
civilized world. 

The Jew has seen a hundred Rotterdams. 
He has witnessed and experienced the horrors 
of a thousand Lidices. Every step he takes 
in Europe is stained with his own blood. Yet, 
no action was undertaken to stop th's ruth- 
less process of annihilation There has not 
been an official word of protest or indignation 
in America following the State Dep 
recent harrowing revelations—not a word of 
rebuke or disgust, of shame or warning. 

Hardly a word from the Christian churches 
Not a word from governmental authorities 
Not an adequate word from the molders cf 


slain than 





rtments 














public opinion in the press and on the rad-o. 
Not a word from the intellectuals, the guard- 
ians of civilization. 

That silence, sinister in its implications, 
has now lengthened into weeks And Jews 
are still being slaughtered 

That is why the Proclamation on tre Moral 
Rights of the Stateless and Palestinian Jews 
assumes greater significance than ever Its 
program should become the policy of the 
American people and Government toward tl 
oppressed Jews of the Old World 

Or are we so callous or so inured to ca'am- 
ity and horror ‘hat we cannot take notice of 
an old people’s anguish or hear the death- 
rattle in the throats of millio: f human 
beings? 

Are the United Natio so weak, or so 
cowed and intimidated by Hitle bloody 
face, that they do not even dare to talk back? 

Dr. Goebbels, the Nazi minister popular 
enlightenment, wrote not long ago in his 
weekly newspaper Das Reicl “If the day 
should ever come when we (Nazis) mu £O, 
if some day we are compelled to leave the 
scene of history, we will slam the door so 
hard that the universe will shake d man- 
kind will stand back in stupefaction!” 

Now, having seen the writing on the wall 
in th2 unbroken fighting spirit of the Red 
Army and in America’s ability to wage offen- 
sive war on both sides of the world simul 
taneously, the butchers of Berlin have be- 





gun to slam the door. They have 
Go to the Jewish people that fiendish 
which is to cause the human race to reel 
back aghast, just as every act of barbarism 
and every piece of inhumanity they ever 
perpetrated was first tried out on the Jews. 
What the Nazis are doing to tl! I 
pecple today is a foreshadowing, a foretaste 
of what is in store for all the peoples in ti 


r 
It is the beginning of 





a 


occupied countries 


a program of terror and horror that is ulti- 
mately to be applied to Poles and Czechs, to 
Dutchmen and Yugoslavs, Greeks and 


Frenchmen, 
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At the time when the Nazis came to power 
and singled out the Jews for their first at- 
tacks, the democracies stood aside, invoking 
the political doctrine that there must be no 
interference in or notice taken of the purely 
internal affairs of a foreign state. Moral 
considerations had to make way for the rules 
of the imperialist game of blood and guile 
when great nations like the Czechs and the 
Austrians were to be handed over to the 
sadists of the Reich. We distrusted reports 
about the inhuman treatment meted out to 
Jews in the murder camps of Dachau and 
Oranienburg. We shrugged our shoulders as 
if it was no concern of ours what Streicher 
and Himmler did to a few thousand German 
citizens of the Jewish faith. 

We were yet to learn, at an immense cost 
in tears and blood, that humanity is one, even 
as God is one, and that the martyred Jews 
were merely the forerunners on the road of 
sorrows of Poles and Albanians, of Czechs and 
Norwegians—and of American mothers and 
fathers. 

We were yet to learn that the anti-Semitic 
justification of the Hitlerite’s attitude to the 
Jews was but a trick to lull the Christian 
nations to sleep, to divide the democracies, 
to obscure the issues at stake, to befuddle 
people’s minds in order that they might fall 
victim the easier to the Nazi plans of world 
conquest 

To be silent in this hour when thousands 
of unarmed, innocent Jewish human beings 
are murdered each day is not only a betrayal 
of elementary human solidarity, it is tanta- 
mount to giving the bloodthirsty Gestapo 
carte blanche to continue and speed its 
ghastly program of extermination. 

To be silent is to help Hitler carry out his 
program of killing off one people today—an- 
other people, perhaps the Poles, tomorrow, 
and the Czechs and Yugoslavs the day after 
tomorrow, when the American Army proceeds 
to the offensive against the European con- 


tinent, and Hitler, in desperation and fury, 
will seek to remove the danger of uprisings in 
hi.. back 

This must not be! There is a way to stop 


and prevent those blood baths. America is 
not to have the blood guilt of these millions 
on its conscience 

They must be delivered from the two-jawed 
trap in which they are caught: Hitler’s long 
knife at their throats on the one hand, and 
our passive commiseration and silence on the 
other! To succor a man who suffers is a 
duty, but to succor a man who suffers for 
humanity is more than a duty 

If this to be, America must speak out. 
The furor and over Lidice in this 
country did frighten the Nazis. The Hitler- 
») afraid of the avenging wrath of 


outcry 


ives are §& 


t common people of America that they 
eek to cover their gruesome annihilation of 
the Jewish people in darkness 

Let ther least be dragged out into the 





light of day. Let an American commission of 
ernmental experts not only 

1 indictment against those guilty of 
zroms in Poland and eastern Europe; 
let them find a way to stop this wholesale 


tary and rov 








In order dge with scrupulous imparti- 
ty eich miserable saboteurs and traitors 
ven high American Army officers sat in de- 
e! LO? weck 
W n th ids of Jey are killed each 
cay J are not saboteurs or traitors 
u the bitter struggle to pre- 
v ec founc of western 
cit : can we not send one strong 
we ing t he German people that 
\ qd : or what 
they 1 
This w: nst That 
10,000 Je\ ] by t ? the 
} i l Be wil t t I 
M e I 
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Our present silence is growing audible in 
Berlin. For us to say that we will do our 
best to find a solution for the Jewish ques- 
tion after the war is a mockery and only 
evokes laughter in hell. At the present rate 
of killing there will be no Jewish question 
left to solve. 

Let America speak “out. 

The disinherited stateless Jews and the Jews 
of Palestine are asking once more to be given 
arms and to be in the vanguard of the Allied 
armies that will invade the European conti- 
nent. No other motive but eelf-respect, as 
the brothers of the millions of victims of 
Hitler, prompts this demand. 

Enough of chicanery and evasion. Enough 
of a political warfare that rejoices over blood- 
less victories in one place, but turns its face 
and is silent when millions of victims fall in 
another. 

Man is one all over the earth. 
brother is hurt to all. 

Give the Jewish people the opportunity to 
fight back at its detractors and murderers. 

It is their right. 


Hurt to one 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN. 





Winning the War! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter of 
November 19, 1942: 

WINNING THE WAR 

We have been criticized by a subscriber, a 
cost man, in a Philadelphia tapestry mill, for 
what he calls the “ultra-conservative editorial 
policy of the Reporter.” He says we don’t un- 
derstand the things for which we are fighting 
the war. For what are we fighting? Each 
one of us has opinions on that matter. We 
read of the man who has seven sons in the 
service—100 percent of his boys are in danger, 
but it is no more 100 percent for him to have 
seven boys in the service than it is for some 
other man or woman to have one or two boys 
im the service. If the man with seven sons 
loses one of them—which God forbid—he has 
lost 14 percent of his boys and he still has 
86 percent with whom to carry on. And the 
man with 1 son, if he is lost, the whole 
100 percent is gone. You can’t put this on 
a@ percentage basis. We read the other day 
one of Mark Sullivan's editorial articles and 
he tells us that the Agricultural Department 


of this country—on one of the New Deal 
schemes—is still ordering farmers to plow 
under cotton and to slaughter pigs, and 


Sullivan gives a specific instance of a Texas 
farmer—who received one of the current cir- 
cular letters, h must go out by thou- 
sands—telling that farmer that he must plow 
under about 20 percent of his crop; if he 
dcesn’t plow it under he has to pay a penalty 
of 8 cents a pound on every bit of surplus 
cotton he raises, and if he does plow it under 
he has to pay penalty f having the 
Agricultural Department send somebody to 
his farm—the farmer to pay expenses—to see 





whic 





, 


it has been plowed under. And the 
complains that the Government is 

zing him to have his wife save kitchen fats, 

the same time they are making the 

cotton growers plow under hundreds or 
th nds of acres of cotton, thus denying 


tremendou duction of cottonseed and 


S p! 











hence cottonseed oil, a most valuable fat to- 
ward winning the war. 

So far as we are concerned, we are not in 
this war and spending $%250,000,000,000 to 
fight it, and raising an Army of 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000 men—some of them boys 18 years 
old—and sending them around the world 
to fight, to die, to maintain any New Deal 
scheme of plowing under cotton and slaugh- 
tering pigs. 

Very recently the newspapers reported con- 
siderable friction in a United States Senate 
committee in Washington when some of the 
Senators pitched into Jeffers because Jeffers 
was going to allow the tire makers to go 
ahead and. make tires out of a rayon yarn 
carcass rather than a cotton yarn Carcass. 
And a lot of cotton Senators pitched into 
Jeffers and tried to upset the whole thing, 
to force the Army to use cotton carcass tires 
and not give the Army the rayon carcass tires 
that they want. We personally do not know 
whether cotton carcass tires of today are 
better than the rayon carcass tires of today, 
or whether rayon is going to be so much 
improved that there will never be any more 
cotton carcass tires. Our only personal ex- 
perience with the rayon tires and this is in 
personal driving of 20,000 to 30,000 miles a 
year at high speeds, is the fact that a year 
ago, influenced by the rayon publicity and 
advertising, we asked our Goodyear jobber 
to put four Goodyear rayon carcass tires on 
our own personal car. The Goodyear fellow 
said: “Why do you want to buy those rayon 
tires, they cost a good deal more than the 
cotton shoes, and haven’t you found it as a 
fact that you can’t really wear out the old 
established cotton carcass tires, so far as 
the yarn content is concerned? It’s the rub- 
ber that wears, not the carcass—the cotton 
cords may outlive the rubber treads.” That 
has been our own personal experience. 

Jeffers tells us that the Army says that the 
rayon tires are better, and that they want 
them. No doubt the rayon producers say that 
the rayon shoes are best. The tire manufac- 
turers themselves, with the new rayon carcass 
as a talking point, are pushing them. Bibb 
President Anderson, one of the very ablest 
men in the whole textile manufacturing busi- 
ness, swears that the Bibb HR cord tires— 
cotton yarn carcasses—are superior, and he 
has a lot of facts and figures and laboratory 
tests to prove it. 

This outery of the cotton Senatcrs, and 
any cotton manufacturers and cotton grow- 
ers, to hold back the rayon and favor the cot- 
ton ought not to amount to anything. Peo- 
ple are going to buy the best, and most eco- 
nomical, and most efficient—if they know 
ahout economy and efficiency. One fact is 
that the rayon people have been smarter, bet- 
ter salesmen, better merchants, and better 
advertisers. All of us have seen cotton yarn 
products in women’s underwear and women's 
dresses driven right out of the markets and 
rayon favored. So far as war requirements 
are concerned, we have seen the great develop- 
ment in this present war of nylon and rayon 
parachute fabrics taking away business that 
used to go to combed cotton yarn. We know 
one mill, and are personnally interested in it, 
that is working on a 50,000,000-yard Govern- 
ment contract on nylon cord for parachute 
shroudings Twenty-five years ago that 
shrouding would have been made of combed 
cotton yarn, now the Army authorities say 
that the nylon is better. We know one great, 
big, old-established cordage and rope mill 
that is making hundreds of thousands of 
yards of a 18-16-inch nylon rope to be used 
for towing troop-carrying gliders behind big 
tractor airplanes If there had been any 
glider-towing practice in the last war, or even 
10 years ago, or even 5 years ago it wouldn't 
be a nylon rope, it would be a cotton rope. 
So in this instance it looks as if nylon—a syn- 
thetic fiber—had been better sold, if it isn’t 
a fact that it is better in practice 

We spent a week-end recently with a great 
cotton manufacturer, and he told us that he 
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can see it coming, it is only a few years away, 
when his great dyeing, bleaching, and finish- 
ing mill, cutting up and making up the fab- 
rics from this great cotton-cloth mill, will be 
given up. He expects to go into spun rayon. 
When he uses the spun rayon it will be clean, 
there won’t be any dirt and trash and leaf 
to take out of it as there is in cotton, he will 
get rid of a lot of his preparatory machinery. 
One whole floor in his present cotton mill 
will be stripped of its preparatory machinery, 
and he will give up the dyeing and finishing 
plant and put it in the cotton mill because 
he won't have to clean and card and comb the 
spun rayon raw material to get the dirt out 
of it, he will get rid of all that preparatory 
machinery, hundreds of operatives, and aban- 
don his finishing plant and put the cloth 
finishing and making up into the vacated 
floor of his cotton mill and make, he thinks, 
a better product, and save a lot of costly 
operations, and save hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of wages, heat, light, power, and 
overhead. It’s a forward step, it’s efficiency 
and economy. Old man Ep SmirTuH, the cot- 
ton Senator from South Carolina, can't stop 
that. 

A leading technical man, a thoroughly ex- 
perienced cotton manufacturer and engineer, 
writes us: 

“This particular discussion in Washington 
undoubtedly will bring a show-down on the 
question of rayon or cotton in tire fabrics. 
Yov know that it has been my belief for a 
long time that eventually rayon would dis- 
place cotton in most tire fabrics, simply be- 
cause of superiority and better relative value. 
If this use develops, and I am inclined to 
believe that it will when new automobiles 
are made, then it creates a very grave prob- 
lem for the cotton manufacturers. In the 
other direction it probably will mean a much 
greater demand for rayon yarns. While I 
have not figured it very carefully, I would 
guess that it might mean an increase in pro- 
duction of rayon of 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
pounds or more. 

As I remember it, the automobile trade has 
used regularly about 400,000 bales of cotton, 
and the cotton growers and the industry 
cannot afford to lose this amount of produc- 
tion if they can help it. One thing is sure, 
and this is that continued talk that rayon 
is better will in itself create a demand for 
this article when the war ends. It will be 
used for this purpose because the rayon 
plants are being changed over to make addi- 
tional quantities of strong rayon. I think 
the production for some time has been run- 
ning at a rate of about 50,000,000 pounds per 
year on strong yarn, and I believe the plan 
now is to increase this amount to about 
100,000,000 pounds. This does not cover all 
tires or only tire production, but it does in- 
volve the tires for planes and also tires for 
many ordinary vehicles which the Govern- 
ment requires. It does not include any rayon 
production for ordinary automobile tires, but 
it is in this direction that the greatest dan- 
ger exists for the cotton growers and for the 
cotton manufacturers who have grown cot- 
ton and made yarn and cloth for this pur- 
pose. 

The textile cost man first referred to says 
that we are too ultraconservative, and that 
we are not “contributing unstintingly toward 
the realization of the purpose of this war.” 
That is silly. Certainly a continuation of 
the Work Projects Administration—wasting 
money—is not helping the war, and it has 
been harmful to the country because of its 

honey waste and manpower waste for some 
10 years now. It ought to be stopped—so, 
we are against it. 

Certainly a continuation of plowing under 
cotton is wasteful and against our war in- 
terest, so we are against it, even ultracon- 
servatively. Surely an internecine strife—po- 
litical hold-up in the United States Senate 
to force cotton carcass tires if rayon is bet- 
ter—is harmful to war waging, so we are 
against it. 


. some of the other industries, 


The great worsted mills in Lawrence are on 
uniform cloths, and they cannot find labor 
for three shifts, so we are against it, and we 
want 54 hours, or 58 hours, or 60 hours, so 
that two shifts can keep the mills running 24 
hours a day, and do the same thing in all in- 
dustries—24 hours a day—that is the way to 
win the war, and there is nothing ultracon- 
servative about that. 

We were in one textile mill the other day 
where 10 Army cloth inspectors are employed 
at something like $50 salary and $35 a week 
expense account—$850 per week Government 
Army inspectton expense in that one mill 
alone—two contract bridge playing teams of 
4 men each and a kibitzer for each game— 
10 men in all—and we are against it, and 
that is not ultraconservative. 

The textile industry has a great responsi- 
bility in war work and war winning, and be- 
cause American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
more thoroughly than any other one factor, 
represents the whole textile industry, we are 
going to find fault, or praise every single 
action or thing or condition in the industry 
that has a bearing on our war-winning effort. 
And then when the war is over We are going 
to go ahead, after, as before and during the 
war, to write and talk about both the good 
and the bad things in the industry. 


The other day we saw an operative fired out 
of the mill because he left his work without 
permission—the man was wholly employed 
on Government fabric, war work, and it was 
right that he should be fired; his lack of 
effort was treasonable. He was a traitor. But 
mighty few textile manufacturers would have 
had the nerve to fire him under our present 
political government, New Deal, dispensa- 
tion. Employers are afraid of our labor laws. 
The labor laws are wrong, and we are going 
to say so. 

The other day a great machinery manufac- 
turer told us that his plant is rotten in labor 
conditions—full of sabotage, wholly on war 
work, the operatives won’t work, come in late, 
stay out without permission, loaf on the job, 
run up the costs, delay production, keep 
running up to the office with foolish com- 
plaints—and the manufacturer can't do any- 
thing about it. The mill man previously re- 
ferred to, who fired the operative for leaving 
his work without permission, would do some- 
thing about it even if he had to lick the 
whole mill. This labor situation is so bad 
that we are going to talk about it and try to 
stir it up—try to cure it. 

The textile industry has done mighty well 
in war work. Thousands, tens of thousands, 
of textile mill men and boys have enlisted. 
Textile mills and operatives are purchasing 
millions of dollars of War bonds and War 
stamps. Mills are paying, ccllectively, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of war taxes. 
There has been mighty little labor trouble in 
our mills; the operatives are well led and 
fairly led. We are not operating all of the 
mills 24 hours a day—and we should. 

The machinery has not been sufficiently 
extended, stretched out—and, it should be. 
The wages are too high; not so high as in 
not so well 
managed, and wage unit costs should be 
overhauled. This should start in other in- 
dustries and be made general. It is wicked 
that an unskilled worker in a Maine woolen 
mill earning $30 a week can quit and go to 
a shipbuilding plant and get $100 a week— 
he isn’t worth it. Actually, that same man 
couldn't have been fired by the woolen mill 
management even for just cause—he would 
have claimed union protection, and would 
have sworn that he had been fired for union 
activity. In a great many Cases an employer 
doesn’t dare to fire a worthless man without 
facing the probability of having to iace the 
whole United States Government through 
the National Labor Relations Board. We are 
against all of that even if it is too ultra- 
conservative. 

Of course we want to win the war! And we 
want to win the peace after the war. We 
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want industry and labor so conducted, in this 
country during the war, that when peace 
comes we can go ahead thoroughly and prot- 
itably. We want business and labor so con- 
ducted during this period of war boom that 
after the peace we can go ahead as a sane, 
well conducted, efficient, economical in- 
dustry. 





The War Labor Board Versus Local 


Self-Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject which I desire to present today is, 
in my humble opinion, of vital interest 
to every municipality in the United 
States. 

It concerns a strike of certain public 
employees of the department of public 
works of the city of Newark, N. J., and 
the subsequent assumption of jurisdiction 
by a panel of the National War Labor 
Board. 

In order that the House may thor- 
oughly understand the issues involved, 
I feel it is necessary for me to give you 
some of the events and details leading 
up to the strike and the later interven- 
tion by the War Labor Board. 

When Director Joseph M. Byrne took 
office in May 1941, the city of Newark 
had the highest tax rate in its history. 
However, in spite of budgetary difficul- 
ties, the director granted increases in 
pay for the year 1941, involving an 
amount exceeding $200,000. 

Employees of the department, includ- 
ing those represented by delegates of 
the C. I. O. were given the privilege of 
presenting grievances, either in person 
or by mail to Director Byrne, or some 
member of his executive staff. Griev- 
ances were adjusted from time to time 
whenever possible under civil-service 
rules, inasmuch as the employees of this 
department had the benefit and protec- 
tion of civil-service status. 

Late in 1941 union members at a 
meeting with Director Byrne, made a re- 
quest for an additional increase for the 
year 1942. The director, after due con- 
sideration, decided that the city of New- 
ark could not grant an additional in- 
crease at that time, but stated that if 
any savings were effected in the depart- 
ment he would consider distributing these 
Savings among the employees. There- 
after representatives of the C. I. O. ap- 
peared publicly before the entire city 
commission and renewed their demands. 
Finally the union applied to the War 
Labor Board to intervene and Prof. 
David McCabe was delegated to inves- 
tigate the facts. While Director Byrne 
did not at any time concede the right 
of the War Labor Board to take juris- 
diction, he did discuss the case with Pro- 
fessor McCabe. 

The professor made a final report to 
the Board and subsequently the city of 
Newark received a telegram from the 
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War Labor Board which in effect stated 
that it was a matter that the Newark 
city commissioners themselves should 
decide. The city commission then by a 
majority vote voted to leave the matter 
in the hands of Director Byrne. In the 
meantime, Mayor Murphy, who inciden- 
tally is secretary to the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor, of his own volition 
discussed the case with the United States 
Department of Labor here in Washing- 
ton. 
ment appointing a fact-finding panel, 
the most pertinent conclusion, in my 
opinion, being, and I quote from page 20 
of the report: 

Examination of wages in this particular 
occupation, as one would expect, indicates 
that Newark wages compare favorably with 
wages in most of these cities. 


Thereafter, the entire matter quieted 
down and a degree of tranquillity pre- 
vailed until September of this year, when 
the financial report of the various divi- 
sions of Director Byrne’s department in- 
dicated certain savings. The director 
decided to grant an increase in wages to 
his employees. These increases varied 
from 5 percent up, the percentage of the 
increase granted depending upon the sal- 
aries received prior to October 1, 1942. 

In accord with the Nation-wide scrap 
campaign, for 2 days preceding October 
1 the men engaged in refuse collection 
gathered the scrap instead of performing 
their regular duties. This resulted in ex- 
cessive piles of garbage and refuse ac- 
cumulations. In spite of this serious 


hazard to the health of the citizenry of 


the city of Newark, on Thursday, October 
1, 1942, the day that the increases were 
to take effect, the C. I. O. leaders called 
a strike of all of its members in the city 
of Newark’s Department of Public Works. 
The strike was called in spite of previovs 
public assurances by the C, I. O. leaders 
that there would be no strikes for the 
duration of the war. The strike chiefly 
affected the refuse division. Leaders of 
the C. I. O. were quoted in the local press 
as saying that Director Byrne should 
have consulted the union before he gave 
the increases. In many sections of the 
city of Newark garbage and refuse re- 
mained uncollected for nearly a week. 
However, by the following Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 6, the strike was practically over 
and operations began to proceed nor- 
mally and efficiently. 

In the meantime, the C. I. O. by tele- 
gram, aided and abetted by other in- 


fluences, including Governor Edison, of | 


New Jersey, requested the intervention 
of the War Labor Board. Later the Gov- 
ernor was notified that the matter had 
been referred to a panel and the dispute 
would be set down fora hearing. At this 
point I want to make it perfectly clear 
that the city of Newark has consistently 
maintained that the War Labor Board 
has no right or jurisdiction to intervene 
and that the dispute is strictly one for 
the local government of the city, and the 


Civil Service Commission of the State | 


of New Jersey. 

Charges pursuant to the civil-service 
laws of New Jersey were made against 
the striking employees, hearings were 
held and as a result of the evidence ad- 


This resulted in the Labor Depart- | 





duced at these hearings, Director Byrne 
imposed penalties varying from short 
suspensions to permanent dismissals of 
15 employees. 

The C. I. O. took an appeal from Di- 
rector Byrne’s decision. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of the State of New Jer- 
sey heard this appeal and on Friday last, 
ruled “that these appeals should be dis- 
missed and the action of the director of 
the Department of Public Works of the 
city of Newark be approved and re- 
corded.” : 

Briefiy stated, the C. I. O. has con- 
stantly maintained that it had the right 
to bargain collectively with the city of 


Newark; that it has the right to strike or. 


force the city to mediate or arbitrate the 
dispute with an outside agent. On the 


| other hand, Director Byrne has main- 


tained that there is no right to strike 
against government whether it be local, 
State, or Federal; that there is no such 
right as collective bargaining with the 
municipality because of civil-service 
rules and regulations, and that he as an 
elected public official under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, cannot delegate 
or surrender his right of authority to dis- 
pose of employees’ problems in his de- 
partment to any outside agency. 

Now with that background, let us look 
at the first issue involved, the question 
of the right of an employee of govern- 
ment, whether it be municipal, county, 
State, or Federal, to go out on strike. 
So many contentions have been raised in 
support of one’s right to strike, that an 
equally fundamental right, the right to 
work, has been many times overlooked. 
In ordinary times, under ordinary con- 
ditions, no one will dispute the right of 
an individual in private employment to 
strike on justified grievances. However, 
the employees in this case are not em- 
Ployees of private industries; they are 
employees of government. Furthermore 
these are not ordinary times, the Nation 
is at war, we are fighting for our very 
existence. 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider what 
our boys are contending with on the far- 
flung battlefields of this global war—no 
8-hour day for them, no time and a half 
for overtime, no strikes, no matter how 
justifiable the grievance; fighting in 
Swamps and jungles; marching in muck 
and mire; facing the withering fire of 
machine guns and dive bombers; risk- 
ing their lives daily and for us—then I 
say that they have the right to expect 
from those of us on the home front, 
whether we be private or public em- 
ployees, that we give up such rights as 
the right to strike, the right to cease 
work, at least for the duration of the war. 

No less an authority than the Presi- 
dent of the United States has said: 


All Government employees should realize 
that the process of collective bargaining, as 
usually understood, cannot be transplanted 
into the public service. The very nature 
and purposes of government make it impossi- 
ble for administrative officials to represent 
fully or to bind the employer in mutual dis- 
cussions with Government employee organi- 
zations. Accordingly, administrative officials 
and employees alike are governed and guided, 
and in many instances restricted by laws 
Which establish policies, procedures, or rwes 
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in personne] matters. A strike of public em- 
ployees manifests nothing less than an intent 
on their part to prevent or obstruct the oper- 
ations of government until their demands 
are satisfied. Such action looking toward 
the paralysis of government by those who 
have sworn to support it is unthinkable and 
intolerant. 


You will note particularly, the Presi- 
dent says: 

Accordingly administrative officials and 
employees alike are governed and guided and 
in many instances restricted by laws which 
establish policies, procedures, or rules in per- 
sonnel matters. 


That leads me to the second great issue 
involved in this dispute. The employees 
in Director Byrne’s Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare are protected by civil serv- 
ice, and as a matter of law, their wages 
and hours and working conditions are 
fixed by the legislature and Civil Service 
Commission, and the municipal govern- 
ing body. 

If there is any deficiency in the exist- 
ing grievance machinery under the New 
Jersey State Civil Service Commission, 
then that is something for the State of 
New Jersey to remedy and not the War 
Labor Board or any other Federal 
agency. As a matter of fact, Governor 
Edison some time ago appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Justice Heher to 
examine existing machinery in the light 
of present economic conditions, and this 
committee has made complete recom- 
mendations to the Governor for his con- 
sideration. 

On Wednesday of this week the Na- 
tional War Labor Board will hold further 
hearings here in Washington to deter- 
mine whether it will approve the findings 
of its panel, and continue its usurpation 
of authority. 

Should the National War Labor Board 
concur in the assumption of jurisdiction 
by its panel, a most dangerous and un- 
American precedent will have been es- 
tablished. Such action would be a most 
flagrant violation of States’ rights, and a 
deathblow at the very heart of local 
self-government. 

I cannot stress too forcefully the im- 
minent possibility of loss of autonomy, 
break-down of civil service, and the en- 
couragement of unrest among municipal 
employees made cognizant of a sympa- 
thetic reception in Washington if they 
decide to strike or to force adjustment 
of working conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, just visualize the possible 
effect of this interference by the War 
Labor Board. It would be tantamount 
to an invitation to every policeman, fire- 
man, teacher, and every other public em- 
ployee in the United States to run rough- 
shod over the heads of their duly elected 
and appointed supervisors, to bring to 
Washington, problems that are the proper 
concern of local governments. 

For the protection of local self-gov- 
ernment in every municipality in the 
United States, I say it is high time that 
the Congress take appropriate steps to 
curb this wanton abuse of authority by 
the War Labor Board. From my obser- 
vations in this and many other cases, 
the National War Labor Board is the 
most biased judge and packed jury ever 
to be inflicted upon the American people. 
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In the city of Newark case, it is defi- 
nitely infringing on the right of local 
self-government, in their decisions in 
many, many other cases they have 
usurped authority belonging to the legis- 
lative and the judicial branches of the 
Government. 

The Congress has made no provision, 
up to the present time, in legislation 
enacted by it since the declarations of 
war of last December, for the delegation 
of any war power to the President which 
directly or indirectly carries with it the 
exercise by him or any designated board, 
bureau, agency, and so forth, of any 
power with respect to disputes between 
governmental units and unions of gov- 
ernmental employees. 

Two Executive orders have been issued 
by the President with respect to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The first, Or- 
der 9017, issued January 12, 1942, pro- 
vides: 

Whereas by reason of the state of war de- 
clared to exist by joint resolutions of the 
Congress, approved December 8, 1941, and 
December 11, 1941, respectively (Public Laws 
Nos. 328, 331, 332, 77th Cong.), the national 
interest demands that there shall be no in- 
terruption of any work which contributes to 
the effective prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas as a result of a conference of 
representatives of labor and industry which 
met at the call of the President on December 
17, 1941, it has been agreed that for the du- 
ration of the war there shall be no strikes or 
lcck-outs, and that all labor disputes shall be 
settled by peaceful means, and that a Na- 
tional War Labor Board be established for 
the peaceful adjustment of such disputes: 
Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes of the United States 

It is hereby ordered: 

1. There is hereby created in the Office for 
Emergency Management a National War 
Labor Board, hereinafter referred to as the 
Board. 


The second, Order 9250, issued October 
3, 1942, provides: 

Title III, Administration of wage and sal- 
ary policy (functions and duties of National 
Nar Labor Board) — 

1. Except as modified by this order, the 
National War Labor Board shall continue to 
perform the powers, functions, and duties 
conferred upon it by Executive Order 9917, 
and the functions of said Board are hereby 
extended to cover all industries and all em- 
ployees. The National War Labor Board shall 
continue to follow the procedure specified 
in said Executive order. 


It is my contention that unquestion- 
ably there is no provision in either of the 
Executive orders referred to that justi- 
fies the assumption by the War Labor 
Board of disputes between municipali- 
ties and employees thereof. The origi- 
nal order of January 12 was designed for 
the adjustment and settlement of labor 
disputes arising solely out of industrial 
Strife which might possibly interrupt 
work affecting the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The Executive order of October 3 
broadened the functions of the Board so 
that it might exercise jurisdiction not 
only over disputes in industry that might 
possibly affect the successful prosecution 
of the war but also over all industries 











regardless of whether or not a threat- 
ened labor dispute in such industries 
would affect the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

Nowhere in either orders is there the 
Slightest reference to labor disputes 
which might arise between governmental 
units and governmental employees. 

Iam of the firm opinion that the Presi- 
dent, in the very careful exercise of the 
authority vested in him by the Constitu- 
tion and the statutes as President and 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, did not conceive for a moment 
that his Executive orders would be con- 
strued to justify the assumption by the 
War Labor Board of jurisdiction over 
disputes that might arise between gov- 
ernmental units and their employees. 

In the solution of labor disputes which 
have come before it the National War 
Labor Board, in large measure, has fol- 
lowed the pattern of procedure as set up 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
This embraces, among other things, me- 
diation, conciliation, arbitration, recog- 
nition of unions, collective bargaining 
agreements, and so forth. 

In the light of the quoted statement by 
the President, it is foolish to contemplate 
that at any time it was his intention that 
in a dispute involving governmental units 
and their employees, the War Labor 
Board, in the exercise of its broad powers 
over industry and employees, should take 
official cognizance of such dispute, with 
the result that it might order, among 
other things, that a given governmental 
unit enter into a collective-bargaining 
agreement with its employees. 

The exigencies of the present war 
emergency can in no way be used as a 
subterfuge either for the dissipation or 
denial of any rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution, or for the extensions or 
development of any such rights beyond 
the limits of the Constitution. 

The Constitution was designed to meet 
the stress and strain of war, as well as 
for the normal activities of peace. I find 
no provision in it or in the enactments 
of Congress since the inception of the 
present war which in any way justify the 
assumption by any Federal agency, re- 
gardiess of how it may have been created 
or for what purpose, to interfere in the 
traditional field of States’ rights and 
home rule, especially with respect to re- 
lationships between governmental units 
and their employees. 

Officials of many cities are mobilizing 
to resist this action of the War Labor 
Board. They will fight to the last ditch 
against the threat that a Federal board 
may assume power to deprive local gov- 
ernments of control over wages and sal- 
aries of their employees and to encour- 
age strikes and threais of strikes by pub- 
lic workers that would menace health 
and safety and do untold damage to the 
war effort. 

The liquidation of local self-govern- 
ment would be the forerunner of the 
liquidation of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I say it is the duty of the 
Congress to curb this flagrant abuse of 
authority by the War Labor Board. 
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An Accounting of My Stewardship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. MY. Speaker, since 
the voters of my district saw fit to retire 
me, I feel it is only fair to give a brief 
accounting of my work in Congress dur- 
ing the 8 years I have had the honor 
of representing the people of the Tenth 
Wisconsin District. 

I came here at a time when many 
millions of unemployed were tramping 
the streets vainly looking for jobs, when 
banks and businesses, large and small, 
were crashing: daily, when farms and 
homes were being foreclosed by the mil- 
lions, and when hungry children were 
crying for bread. The Congress was 
faced with tremendous responsibilities 
for many years. Billions of dollars had 
to be appropriated to provide relief for 
the hungry and unemployed and to save 
the homes of millions of farmers and 
home owners. All these bills were op- 
posed by certain Members, who honestly 
believed that the Government should not 
undertake to provide a means of liveli- 
hood for needy people—that we older 
Members had to shift for ourselves when 
we were young, as did our parents be- 
fore us. That, of course, is debatable, 
but I do believe that in those early days 
opportunities existed that are no longer 


possible now. We have reached the 
saturation point of expansion and no 


longer is it possible to take up a home- 
stead or hew a farm out of the wilder- 
ness without money. Instead of new 
villages or communities springing up, 
where an industrious individual could 
get started in a small way and grow up 
with the community, the chain stores 
and monopolies are forcing those, who 
have spent a lifetime to build up a busi- 
ness, into bankruptcy. 

So my sympathy has always been with 
the underprivileged who, through no 
fault of their own, have at times had to 
lean upon the Government for help. I 
have voted to provide the necessary 
funds to keep people from suffering too 
much and have voted to provide money 
to be loaned to farmers and home own- 
ers at lower interest rates than they 
were forced to pay to banks and other 
financial institutions. By 1938 we ap- 
proached a national debt of $40,000,000,- 
000, and many who opposed helping the 
needy said then that we would go bank- 
rupt if we kept that up much longer. 
Well, we know now that it was only a 
drop in the bucket to what the national 
debt is now, or will be a couple of years 
hence. While, in a sense, a lot of that 
money was wasted, it nevertheless saved 
the homes of millions of people, as well 
as their self-respect, and it also saved 
hundreds of thousands of business and 
professional men from certain disaster. 
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Let us not overlook that fact. It was 
Government money that kept those 
people from being added to the relief 
load. I have no regrets for my vote on 
those bills, and would do it again under 
like circumstances. 

HAVE ALWAYS FOUGHT MONOPOLIES 

UNREASONABLE PROFITS 

The Government spent billions of dol- 
lars during the early thirties for pur- 
poses previously stated, but I honestly 
believe that the unwarranted war profits, 
as well as the unnecessary Government 
personnel and general waste during the 
past 2 years, will be much greater than 
the total amount spent for human re- 
habilitation. I believe that I was one of 
the first to call to the attention of this 
House the fact that a lobby was operat- 
ing here that was getting a cut-in on 
every contract. I introduced H, R. 347 
on November 21, 1941, to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to investigate this and 
propose a remedy. I made a number of 
talks on this floor, as well as national 
hook-up radio speeches on this subject. 
I called them profit patriots, which 
phrase was later used by newspapers 
and commentators. Other Members 
joined me and soon the Naval and Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees started investi- 
gations, and we all know the results this 
produced—returning hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Government and 
canceling many contracts. 

I also fought against and attacked the 
practice of dollar-a-year men. I made 
speeches on this floor and asked for the 
resignation of Clyde Beardsly, head of 
the Dairy Section in W. P. B. Several 
Members joined me in that fight and 
stated that what I said was also hap- 
pening in their States. 

likewise been very active in 
rural electrification and op- 
posed the power monopoly. Yes, I have 
offended many of these powerful in- 
terests and monopolies through all the 
many years I have served the people in 
both branches the State legislature 
and here in Congress. I am proud of 
that record and wouldn’ change a single 
ote or effort along that line. o threat 
or bribe has or ever will change my 
course. Party affiliation never entered 
into consideration in casting my vote— 
my only thought was the wishes of the 
people back home. 

NO APOLO<C 
I have 


AND 


I have 


behalf of 


ol 


Y FOR MY PRE-WAR VOTE 

no apology to make for my pre- 
war stand—that was exactly how 95 per- 
cent of my people wanted me to vote. 
The Recorp will show that nine of us 
from Wisconsin voted alike on all im- 
portant pre-war measures. The accusa- 
tion made that we voted against all de- 
fense measures before ments Harbor is, of 
course, not true. I voted to use part of 
the appropriation for the se huge battle- 


ships, which cost over $100,000,000 each, 
tor more and better fighter planes. We 
followed Billy Mitchell, who fought for 
more air power instead of battleships 
for many years id up until me is death. 
It has ne een proven that 1 >was right 
and that we voted right because early 
this year the appropriation for a nw C1 
of battleships was withdrawn and the 














building of several already started was 
discontinued. 

Much was said about my vote against 
fortifying Guam. That was all political 
propaganda because no bill to fortify 
Guam ever came before Congress. In 
fact, the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, was 
opposed to it. But all of that is now be- 
hind us, and every Member of Congress 
has voted to give the administration 
every dollar asked for to bring this war 
to a successful and speedy conclusion. 
Yes; I am sure that we have given too 
much power to certain new war agen- 
cies, which powers are being abused, and 
the new Congress will no doubt have to 
put a halt to some of these abuses. But, 
had we refused to grant these extraordi- 
nary powers when war broke out, we 
would have been accused of hampering 
the war effort. It has always been that 
way during war. 

SOME IMPORTANT BILLS I SPONSORED 

During my 8 years I have sponsored a 

great many bills of great importance to 
the people generally but especially to the 
farmers. While only a few actually be- 
came law, my constant fight for such 
things as farm-debt adjustment, parity 
or cost of production, feed and seed loan 
cancelation, recognizing dairying as an 
essential industry to be included under 
he Triple A, are gradually becoming a 
reality. Such measures usually come out 
of committees as committee bills and 
seldom under the sponsor’s name. There 
are a great many bills sponsored by me, 
more or less of local nature, that did be- 
come law. Mentioning only a few of 
them, such as the Chippewa Indian juris- 
dictional bill, giving the Indians the right 
to present their claims in court; author- 
izing a Coast Guard station on one of the 
Apostle Islands in Lake Superior; harbor 
improvements and docks at Cornucopia; 
and a great many individual claims bills 
ranging from small sums to several] thou- 
sand dollars. 

The so-called congressional pension 
bill was very much exaggerated and, in 
fairness, I wish to state the facts regard- 
ing my stand on that bill. As a member 
of the Civil Service Committee I op- 
posed that part of the bill which had to 
do with retirement for Congressmen 
The fact is that Mr. Rees made the mo- 
tion to strike that from the bill, which 
motion I seconded. That motion was 
lost by a vote of 6 to 12. This was some 
time in October and the bill was not 
called up until late in January. Most of 
us had forgotten all about it and very 
few were present eae it was called on 
the Consent Calendar along with more 
than 100 others. Afte: er it had passed 
both Houses, I, as well as others who 
were opposed to this, introduced bills to 
repeal it. So the Recorp does not bear 
out the statements made that I worked 
hard or was a leader for this bill; quite 
the opposite is true 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the 
greatest compensation and satisfaction I 
got from my 8 years of service here are 
the friends I made. These friendships 
will always be very dear to me, and while 
I often disagreed and opposed some of 
my best friends that has not in the 
ghtest lessened my high 
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each and every Member here. I believe 
I will be welcome to drop in here oc- 
casionally and that not a single Mem- 
ber will say that I did not at all times 
accord him the same consideration that 
I expected of him. 

So I hope and pray that this terrible 
slaughter of human lives may soon end 
with the distruction of the dictators re- 
sponsible for it, and that the Prince of 
Peace may once again reign upon this 
earth. 

And now let me wish every one of you 
good health and happiness not only dur- 
ing the holiday season but for many 
years to come, 





Electric Power for War Industry—Effi- 
ciency Versus Favoritism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1942, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scort]) placed in the Recorp— 
pages 9247 to 9249—correspondence with 
Mr. Donald M. Nelson and the power 
branch of the War Production Board. It 
was implied that Bonneville and western 
hydro projects were nonessential to the 
war effort and were interfering with war 
production. Such inferences cannot be 
allowed to stand unchallenged, as they 
are factually incorrect. 

I am very familiar with the details of 
the Columbia River projects, which he 
calls Bonneville and, to a lesser degree, 
with Boulder. The objections that the 
gentleman raises have been raised in 
other connections during the past 10 or 
15 years against Boulder and later 
against the Columbia River projects. It 
was a God-sent gift to this Nation that 
this adverse school of thought did not 
prevail in Congress previous to this emer- 
gency. Without these plants, the Na- 
tion’s production capability in the air 
arm would be cut in half. The plants 
that I have mentioned are producing 
nearly 50 percent of the high-grade elec- 
tric metals and other necessary adjuncts 
for this Nation’s modern air program. 
Let the. gentleman tell this House where 
this Nation would have been without 
such power. 

COLUMBIA RIVER PLANTS VITAL TO WAR 
PRODUCTION 

Let me now briefly outline what the 
Columbia River Federal plants are doing 
for the war effort. These plants are 
already producing and will put into the 
war effort by February, under present 
schedules, nearly 925,000 kilowatts of con- 
tinuous firm energy going into aluminum 
ingot plants, aluminum sheet mills, mag- 
nesium plants, ferro-alloys, electric fur- 
nace steel, chemicals, shipbuilding, navy 
yards, and military establishments. 


regard for | Fifty thousand kilowatts of this power is 
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being used by the Kaiser shipyards, where 
the key members of the operating staff 
came from the efficient dam-building or- 
ganization Kaiser had at Boulder, Bonne- 
ville, and Coulee. These western dam 
builders are turning out ships at nearly 
double the rate that was possible under 
the older conventional methods used on 
the Delaware. Mr. Kaiser’s extended 
popularity in all sections of the country 
is the result of the personification of the 
western spirit—which is one of “it can 
be done.” 
PENNSYLVANIA PLANTS LESS EFFICIENT 


This war-production energy from the 
Columbia River plants amounts to about 
one and two-thirds the total energy sales 
to all classes of service, civilian and war, 
in the gentleman’s home city, Phila- 
delphia. He is evidently thinking of 





production in terms of his own surround- 
ings. For example, his city, Philadel- 
phia, gets part of its electric power from 
the Susquehanna hydro plant. At the 
Conowingo plant there is installed 252,- 
000 kilowatts in generation capacity, with 
an average low-water continuous-regu- 
lated capability of about 40,000 kilowatts 
and a low-water 24-hour output of 11,000 
kilowatts—September 1936, from _ re- 
corded statements. The same relation- 
ships exist in the Safe Harbor and Holt- 
wood plants, which are part of the same 
system. Therefore, we see in the gen- 
tleman’s own territory a wastage of crit- 
ical materials, an installation of 6 kilo- 
watts to secure 1 continuous-output kilo- 
watt, such as is needed in the war metal 
plants, 


COLUMBIA RIVER PLANTS ARE EFFICIENT 


The Coulee plant is a hundred percent 
continuous producer under the most ad- 
verse water conditions, Eight Bonne- 
ville units are firm producers. Nowhere 
in the country can as much continuous 
power be secured with so little use of 
critical materials, when construction 
and operation are considered. This Co- 
lumbia power is sold on a full-return 
basis, for about one-fourth of what 
power is sold for in Philadelphia. This 
power-cost differential between Colum- 
bia River power and Philadelphia power 
represents around 5 cents a pound on 
light electric metals, which are a large 
part of the cost of the air program being 
paid for by our taxpayers. If the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is really seri- 
ous in his plea for greater war produc- 
tion with smallest use of critical mate- 
riais, he will suggest that the water tur- 
bines serving the Philadelphia load be 
moved to completed western 
where four to six times the war produc- 
tion can be secured per pound of metal. 

I hope that our colleague can take 
a trip to the Pacific Northwest and see 
with his own eyes what war use is being 
made of Columbia River power. I hope 
that he will find out what part it is ac- 
tually playing in this war effort. My 
complaint is that with the installations 
completed or nearly completed, the east- 
ern men controlling war production have 
not made fuller use of this available 
capacity and cur region’s supply of raw 
critical materials. The shortages which | 








dams, 


are now inconveniencing our people 
would have been largely avoided if such 
use had been started 3 years ago. What 
the gentleman really criticizes results 
from the lack of development of western 
resources. He would hamper the war 
program if his fallacious arguments were 
acted upon. Decisions should rest on a 
factual basis, 


W. P. B. FAVORS TO EBASCO ARE COSTLY 


An interesting side light on this situa- 
tion appears in the New York Journal of 
Commerce of December 3, 1942. Mr. C. 
E. Groesbeck, chairman of the board of 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., sent a 
message to his stockholders that their 
company was bringing into production 
17 new generating units totaling 740,000 
kilowatts, and that their estimated in- 
crease in revenue was $48,000,000 per 
year. It is common talk in Washington 
that the E. B. & S. Co. controls the deci- 
sions of the Power Branch of W. P. B. 
Why was this construction authorized 
when additional capacity was and will 
be available in the West and Northwest? 
Why were war plants located on the 
Ebasco systems? Perhaps the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania will want to fol- 
low up this angle, since he has started an 
argument with the Power Branch of W. 
P. B. There should be interesting and 
concrete information to give the Amer- 
ican people instead of incorrect infer- 
ences—such as that the Columbia River 
and other western plants were not mak- 
ing a substantial war contribution. 





Army-Navy E Award to Matthews Cot- 
ton Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 28 I attended the ceremonies at 
Greenwood, S. C., where the Army-Navy 
E award was made to the managers 
and employees of Matthews Cotton Mill 
as an expression of commendation for 
the prompt, efficient and patriotic man- 
ner in which they have met every chal- 
lenge, complied with every request and 
executed every order assigned to them 
in the production of munitions of war. 
It was an appropriate, inspiring, and fit- 
ting tribute to the accomplishments of 
both the management and employees by 
our Government for their outstanding 
cooperation in our war efforts. 

I am glad to say that their title to this 
deserving recognition was not the result 
of an accident nor was it due to any pre- 
meditated design or purpose on the part 
of either management or employees. It 
is what may have logically been expected 
by anyone familiar with working condi- 
tions in this plant or this section of our 
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country. The entire personnel here is 
made up wholly of pure American stock 
where they are accumstomed to demon- 
strate loyalty, devotion, courage, and un- 
selfish patriotism, not only in time of 
war, but in time of peace. The appraisal 
of these virtues was not overstated by 
General Corbin of the Quartermaster 
Corps in his presentation of the award 
when he said: 

You have been faithful to the task assigned 
to you; you have done your work well; there 
has been no slow-downs, nor strikes; you 
have found ways and means of overcoming 
production obstacles. 


This statement well illustrates the at- 
titude that prevails not only here, but in 
other industrial plants of the State. 
The employees have not allowed them- 
Selves to be influenced by recent com- 
munistic teachings or stampeded by 
modern racketeers; they have preferred 
to follow the precepts and philosophy of 
that great labor leader, Samuel Gom- 
pers, and work out their problems in 
their own way and in their own good 
time, which may prove to be an example 
worthy of emulation by thousands of 
men and women in other sections of our 
country where management and em- 
ployees have been charged with deliber- 
ate delay of our defense program by pro- 
moting strikes and dissentions largely 
for the purpose of gratifying their own 
personal and selfish interests. 

Approximately 2,500 men and women 
are now employed in this plant—about 
1,550 men and 950 wor:en, or about 3 
employees per family, var information 
being that 860 families are represented, 
from which 222 young men have been 
inducted into the militai: service. 

The average weekly wage of all regu- 
larly employed persons, excluding super- 
visory employees, is reported at $22.64 on 
the basis of 40 hours per week. In many 
respects this may be termed a typically 
modern mill village in that the homes of 
most of the operatives are owned by the 
mill company but, contrary to conditions 
prevailing in many such villages, the 
houses are constructed of brick and con- 
tain tile bathrooms, hardwood floors, 
heavy tile roofing, and tile porches. 

hey are rented on a basis of 50 cents 
per room per week or $10 per month for 
a 4-room house or $12.50 per month for 
a 5-room house. Shrubbery and lawns 
are kept and maintained at the expense 
of the company. In addition the plant 
Owns and operates a laundry for the 
benefit of its operatives. The laundry is 
collected at stated times, carried to the 
plant, washed and returned 
charge. It was interesting to observe 
that the management has been experi- 
menting for the past few years on an air- 
conditioning process for maintaining a 
comfortable and uniform temperature 
during the summer months. Should th 
experiment prove to be successful and 
feasible both from the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency and cost it will probably be the 
longest step made in the way of improv- 
ing working conditions in textile plani 
Within the last 100 years, and it is grati- 
fying to say that the experim: 
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being done at the behest of the Federal 
Government. 

I would not want to leave the impres- 
sion that this plant is entirely within a 
class by itself but I make theSe observa- 
tions to show that the cooperative and 
patriotic spirit which merited this award 
is in every way an everyday affair at 
Matthews mill. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith addresses 
delivered in presenting this award by 
Maj. Gen. C. L. Corbin, Q. M. C., and Lt. 
Comdr. Ernest Burrell, U.S. N. R. 


ADDRESS OF MAJ. GEN. C. L. CORBIN, QUARTER- 
MASTER CORPS 


The American people are engaged in a 
war such as they have never known before. 
It is a struggle for more than liberty, more 
than forms of government, more than telri- 
tory, more than economic level of existence. 

The aim of our enemies is the complete 
destruction of the British and American peo- 
ple, our form of government, our way of 
life. Their object is to enslave us. The Ger- 
mans and the Japanese consider themselves 
the master races with the divine right to 
divide up the world and to rule it 

We have been at war now for almost a 
year. At the beginning, they found us un- 
prepared. Due to that unpreparedness, they 
gained initial victories. During that year, 
we have changed our gigantic lines of peace- 
time production into turning out implements 
of war. That production, starting slowly, 
is now mounting rapidly. The weapons being 
produced are now accompanying and reach- 


our fighting forces. Cur recent vic- 
tories in the Solomons and in Africa have 
resulted from our fighting forces being prop- 
erly equipped. Some part of the Russian 
success is no doubt due to the receipt of 
war materials from our production line. 
Our enemies are the enemies of a‘: the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world; they 
re immensely powerful enemies; they are 


erful, not only because their people are 
nature and brave in the field, 
ut utterly docile to their leaders. They 
iotted and planned minutely in time of 
id concealed their intentions with 
air promises and friendly smiles. 
Many of the young men of South 
arolina, some from here in Greenwood, are 
mortal combat with the Japanese 
and with the Germans in 
Those men are risking their 
their all, for our cause. Our 


miiitary by 


finest 


Solomons 
North Africa 


risking 


I your part, my part, is to see that those 
n receive from our production lines 

€ hing th they need. Our task is to 
pply the material and keep our supply 

] s t I men open, for much of the 


uccess in the future depends upon supply. 

Our Navy and our air are engaged 
emy supply lines and Keeping 
hes sale 


We on the home front have not yet been 


forces 


in cutting thee 


our supply ] 


calied upon to make any real sacrifices. We 
re fortunate in that we have ample food re- 
source We have ample of many things; we 
short oniy in a few. On those few in 
which we are short, we are going to be ra- 
ned—gasoline, rubber, coffee; but to be 


no hardship for we have ample 

We willingly and cheerfully sub- 

the curtailed use of those things 

ial for war purposes or which, 

ping and transportation problems, 
v ul t secure in sufficient quantity. 


You have all been members of a team com- 
prising the Matthews Cotton Mill. Each one 
of you has played an important part as a 
member of that team in producing muni- 
tions of war. You have been faithful to the 
task assigned to you; you have done your work 
well; there have been no slow-downs, no 
strikes; you have found ways and means of 
overcoming production obsiacles. 











For these reasons, you have been recognized 
by your Government as doing an outstanding 
job for the war effort. 

As a representative of the armed forces of 
the Army and Navy, I now present you with 
the Army-Navy E production award. I pres- 
ent you with a flag to fly over your plant 
which symbolizes that this plant, the man- 
agement of this plant, and each worker in 
this plant has been decorated by his Gov- 
ernment for production achievement in the 
same manner that a soldier on the field of 
battle is decorated for valor. As you enter 
the factory gates, may this flag flying over 
your plant be an inspiration to you to carry 
on the good work which you have done in 
the past. To you, soldiers of the army of 
production, I now present your flag and con- 
gratulate you on a job well done. 


ADDRESS OF LT. COMDR. ERNEST BURWELL, UNITED 
STATES NAVAL RESERVE 


The cheerful news of our successes in 
north Africa, the great battle of the Solo- 
mon Islands, and Russian offensive have 
made this truly a month of thanksgiving for 
the American people. In their enthusiasm, 
many have jumped to the conclusion that 
the end of the war is now in sight. Prime 
Minister Churchill says, “It is not even the 
beginning of the end.” Secretary of the 
Navy Knox Says, “This is a long war. We 
have a hard fight ahead.” However, we can 
be thankful today for the end of that long 
period of waiting for the United Nations to 
take the offensive. The second front is 
here. 

How long will the war last? You have a 
brother, son, father, sweetheart, friend, or 
relative whose life is at stake. It is most 
important to all of us to win the War as 
quickly as possible. 

This is a twentieth century crusade for 
freedom of production. It took us 11 months 
to produce the vital equipment required for 
the offensive we have now undertaken. And 
it takes more and greater supplies to sustain 
the offensive. We need production of war 
materials as never before—ships, planes, 
tanks, guns, munitions, and textiles—to sup- 
ply our troops and ships on the firing lines. 

Our allies have borne the heat and burden 
up until the noon hour of this war. They 
have exhausted much of their resources. 
Eombed out of their productive factories— 
driven from their homes and farms, whole 
nations stand destitute, facing a winter of 
starvation and freezing, dependent upon your 
production. Therefore, a sure way to shorten 
this war is to produce more. 

You in Greenwood have shown the world 
that it can be done. For this achievement 
you are rewarded today—an honor not easily 
won nor lightly bestowed—a matter of deep- 
est pride to everyone. 

You have proven your merit through the 
cooperation of labor and management. Now 
I challenge you to new and greater accom- 
plishments in this war of production. I chal- 
lenge you with the Kaiser shipyards who have 
reduced the building time of a 10,000-ton 
cargo vessel from 14 months to 4 days. I 
challenge you with Washington's courage in 
crossing a Delaware of difficulties. I chal- 
lenge you with the fighting spirit of the ma- 
rines at Wake Island—that you may 6 months 
hence receive a star for your flag, a star for 
even greater accomplishments, by continuing 
to produce increase upon increase. 

This is total war. The production fronts, 
Army fronts, and Navy fronts are united with 
the enduring resolve to work and fight to- 
gether until victory is won. 

The Navy is very proud to join hands with 
the Army today in honoring you for your ac- 
complishment, and to present you with this 
pin which is your “E” for excellence—to 
Matthews men and women for an outstanding 
contribution to victory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Alice, Here Is Your Wanderland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the children’s book about the famous 
Alice in the land of wonders is revised 
into the form of the New Deal version it 
will surely bear a longer name. 

The authors may well call it Alice 
Wanders in Wonderland, or perhaps 
Synonymously Alice Wonders in Wan- 
derland. 

Mr. Average Citizen finds himself in 
the place of Alice, and he both wanders 
and wonders, but fails to find any sem- 
blance of anyone to lead him out with a 
satisfied feeling. 

Take the case of one of my constitu- 
ents—a hard-working defense-plant em- 
ployee of Owosso, Mich. Due to lack of 
housing facilities in Owosso, this defense 
worker and his family have been living 
in a damp concrete-block basement. 

Last October this worker filed Form 
PD 200 asking for enough materials to 
get a shelter over his family so they could 
move out of the cold basement. 

The defense worker did not want to re- 
quest anything that would take materials 
from the soldiers so he requested neither 
wiring nor plumbing. 

His request for lumber was denied on 
November 4 by form letter signed by a 
George W. Zinky, listed as authorized 
agent for Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

THE CHASE BEGINS 


He was told in the form letter that 
“If you believe that our finding of in- 
eligibility with respect to this application 
is not consistent with the policy of the 

~ War Production Board, you are entitled 
to file an appeal by letter, or in other 
form, with this office, for transmission 
to the War Production Board.” 

After reading about the great housing 
developments for defense workers, this 
man certainly thought it was not con- 
sistent with W. P. B. policy to deny him 
shelter, so he filed an appeal. 

After waiting a reasonable time with- 
out getting any information, this matter 
was referred to my office. We contacted 
the office of Mr. A. N. Holcombe, Bureau 
of Priorities Control, War Production 
Board, here in Washington, and were ad- 
vised— 

The appeals board does not handle appeals 
for this particular order, and I have therefore 
referred your letter to Mr. John B. McTigue, 
of the Bureau of Construction, War Produc- 
tion Board, fifty-fourth floor, Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


So our inquiry wanders up 54 flights of 
the world’s tallest building. My letter to 
Mr. McTigue then wanders to Mr. Dwight 
L. Hoopingarner, of the Bureau of Con- 
struction. Then back from New York 
wanders the reply from Mr. Hoopingar- 
ner that— 
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Upon inquiry I do not find a record of this 
application having been received here in the 
Bureau of Construction. 


Now several offices are wondering 
whither this appeal might be wandering. 

Its wandering to date is from Mr. De- 
fense Worker to Zinky to Holcombe to 
McTigue to Hoopingarner to somewhere, 
and the defense worker wonders if his 
family will survive the chills of a Michi- 
gan winter in a damp basement. 

It is truly wonderful, if true, that or- 
ders for ammunition, guns, planes, and 
so forth, are not wandering around in a 
manner that takes weeks to trace. 





The Penalty of Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the deep interest of not only the 
Congress but the people of this Nation— 
those living in the country as well as 
those living in the city—in the question 
of “What is behind your parity,” and all 
under the permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I now submit for the 
Recorp and for discussion purposes a 
statement by L. C. Parsons, marketing 
counsel, N. E. Poultry and Egg Institute: 


It is a difficult assignment to clarify in 5 
minutes what Congress has been working 
many years to muddle up. 

The present parity formula is 
less, unjust, and even dishonest. 
copy. Study it. 

Although the President has declared him- 
self as “unalterably opposed to changing this 
formula, I think his advisers must have con- 
fused him and ‘Parity Fermula’ was used in- 
stead of ‘Parity Base.’” They are very dif- 
ferent. The President is too intelligent to 
have defended such an indefensible vagary 
had he known the facts. It is like trying to 
demonstrate the statistical family of 314 
children. Let me illustrate with a parable. 
Sam was an old farmer who wanted to help 
his four sons by getting them new suits so 
he added together all their heights and 
divided by four, and their girths and divided 
by four, and then their arm lengths and leg 
lengths. The four suits came. They were 
fine suits—mathematically perfect, but they 
were all the same size and they didn’t fit a 
darn one of the boys. That’s just about the 
way the present parity formula was written. 
The fact that two or three hundred items 
were woven into its pattern doesn’t alter the 
misfits or ease the pinches. 

Parity reminds me of the 50-50 horse and 
rabbit pie—honest arithmetic but tough on 
the customers; for in it one horse was 
weighted against one rabbit. 

But how does this penalize New England? 
Let’s see. Just as humans in growing older 
undergo certain changes, so also do com- 
munities. I can’t develop now all the 
changes in earning power, occupations, and 
population that accompany economic ma- 
turity, but they are as inevitable as gray 
hair and indigestion. We call this eco- 
nomic aging process industrialization, and 
in the type of community's agriculture is a 
fair index of its degree of economic maturity. 


meaning- 
Here’s a 
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Now, among the several sections of this 
country, New England is economically the 
most mature. It is the oldest of Uncle Sam’s 
children. Its farmers produce mostly con- 
sumer goods—milk, eggs, poultry, ve; etables, 
fruit. For this reason, national average 
“parity pants” don't fit New England at all. 
They were cut for younger sections where 
farming is more often a mode of living 
rather than a business enterprise—where 
their finished products are our raw materials, 
feeding our herds and flocks just as the coal 
and cotton of other areas feed our hungry 
mills. 

Contrary to certain political teachings, 
agriculture is not immune to the old- 
fashioned laws of economics. The effects of 
supply and demand, and of changing costs, 
are just as effective in farming enterprises 
as they are in making motorcars, or shoes or 
saxophones. Growth follows predictable 
patterns 

Whenever in any country some kind of 
agriculture becomes economically less im- 
portant, it always becomes politically more 
articulate. Some sort of farm relief finds 
expression in new class legislation. This may 
be the explanation of the odious English 
Corn Laws passed over 100 years ago. So 
it may also interpret the political urge that 
found expression in our original Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 and the pointed 
choice cf politically pampered crops to re- 
ceive special benefits from the public purse. 
This list, except for a couple of accidents like 
Connecticut tobacco, and our garbage dis- 
posal piggeries, seems to have excluded all 
the major revenue crops of New England. 
The determination of the weight of averages 
on which parity prices are computed also 
seems to have been inspired by these same 
political influences and this too penalizes 
New England. 

The parity formula was conceived orig- 
inally as a true yardstick for measuring the 
farmer's operating costs in terms of what he 
had to buy, but it was crippled at birth by 
a political delivery. The present formula is 
so distorted it serves few real farmers and 
pleases none. Its hopeless inadequacy has 
changed its significance in American eco- 
nomic thought. Once the hoped-for meas- 
ure of our farmer’s income, it has now become 
little more than the gateway through which 
agricultural problems pass from the field of 
economics into politics. Hence, we may well 
worry over the selfish farm bloc’s alleged new 
creed. New England asks only opportunity, 
not “faith, hope, and parity.” 

HERE'S WHAT’S BEHIND YOUR PARITY 
Weigi 
of prices paid by farmers, 
and taxes 


ts used in computing inder numbers 
including interest 


Percentage of 
total inder 
Commodities used for family living: 


Tact ia cits cease a on 
(6 a cain athe 14.8 
Supplies (fuel, kerosene, scap, gas- 

oline, tires, and oil for automo- 

DIEM, SOA mawcdanccn sa a eis a 6.8 
Furniture and furnishings_._-_-_~.. 2.9 
suilding materials for houses_-_--- 3.6 
Automobiles (share used for liv- 
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Commodities used for production: 
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Percentage of 
total index 
Commodities used for production—Con. 


PE ae eeian Sections ghia 1.4 
pe ees sai thn sang asin 0 

37.4 

Total, all commodities_-~_-- . 86.0 
Interest (charges per acre on farm real 

ED anoint <i cneahapasketnaeeenntenn esis = 
Taxes (payable per acre on farm real 

Nt atlsiscn ce Sock aes tn ekererene pan ees 6.8 

iki cteiihetenemntindiin ain 100.9 


Division of Statistical and Historical Re- 
search, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





First Progress Report of Office of Rubber 
Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on the 
30th of November Mr. William M. Jeffers, 
the Rubber Director appointed under the 
War Production Board, made his report 
to the Honorable Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board. 
For the information of the Senate and of 
the country, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report, including the letter of 
transmittal, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

The Government Printing Office has 
furnished an estimate which indicates 
that the report will require four pages 
and will cost $180. 

There being no objection, the letter of 
transmittal and the report were ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


NOVEMBER 30, 1942. 
DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman, War Production Board: 

I submit herewith Progress Report No. 1 
covering the work of the Office of the Rubber 
Director and the principal problems and sit- 
uations confronting the Office as of this date. 

Because of the need to make clear to the 
rubber industry and to the public the pres- 
ent status cf the rubber program, I ask your 
permission to print and distribute this report. 

WILLIAM M. JEFFERS, 
Rubber Di 


Mr 


ector 


WAR PRODUCTION Boarp, OFFICE OF THE RuB- 
BER DIREcTOR, PRocErSS REPORT No. 1 


In stating the problem, the “Report of the 
Rubber Survey Committee” dated September 
10, 1942, said: 

“Of all critical and strategic materials, 
rubber is the one which presents the greatest 
threat to the safety of our Nation and the 
success of the Allied cause. Production of 
steel, copper, aluminum, alloys, or aviation 
gasoline may be inadequate to prosecute the 
war as rapidly and effectively as we could 
wish, but at the worst we are still assured of 
sufficient supplies of these item 
our armed forces on a very powell 
But if we fail to secure quickly a large new 
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rubber supply, our war effort and our domes- 
tic economy both will collapse. Thus the 
rubber situation gives rise to our most criti- 
cal problem.” 

It then established the rubber program 
and, interspersed with clearly stated reasons, 
made many definite recommendations. 

In accordance with presidential Executive 
order of September 17, 1942, the Chairman 
of the War Production Board appointed me 
Rubber Director, delegated to me the powers 
enumerated therein, and delivered to me 
copy of a letter from the President. From 
this I quote the following two sentenc€s: 
“T want to carry out the recommendations in 
the Baruch Report as fully as possible. * * * 
One of the main jobs is to start the mileage 
rationing program as quickly as possible.” 

In harmony with the spirit of the Baruch 
report, I have staffed my organization with 
men who are by training and experience 
preeminently qualified to direct and execute 
the work of the major subdivisions of the 
problems entrusted to me. My first order to 
them was, in the absence of special and ap- 
proved contrary reasons, to carry out the 
recommendations stated or implied in the 
Baruch report. Because of this, most of the 
remainder of this report takes up the work 
of the various subdivisions of my organiza- 
tion by describing the present status of those 
recommendations which it is their respective 
duties to effectuate. The subdivisions 60 
treated are: 

(1) Executive functions incident to policies, 
programming, and reports, and the direction 
of work carried out under directives from 
me by the Rubber Reserve Company, De- 
fense Plant Corporation, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Office of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Office of Price Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others 

(2) Supervision of problems incident to 
plant construction and priorities therefor. 

(3) Operations pertaining to the rubber 
industry, statistics, allocations, requirements 
and schedules, priorities, reclaiming of scrap, 
recapping and retreading of tires, etc 

(4) The technology and specifications for 
industry uses of various natural rubbers, 
synthetic rubbers, rubber substitutes, and 
reclaims 

(5) Research on and development of syn- 
thetic rubbers, new ideas and inventions 
This section is charged with the duty of 
arranging for and coordinating research on 
mechanisms of polymerization, as wel 
development and engineering of processes, 

z of new developments 

(6) Research on and development of proc- 
esses for the manufacture of raw materials 
other than those made by processes whose 
development has been entrusted to other 
governmental agencies 

Of the above, the first is directed by me 
and my deputy, and the remainder by Assist- 
ant Deputy Rubber Directors. 
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The program of this Office cannot be 
da } ter than I Baruch re port WV re 
aid 
We must not only the needs of 
¢ 


our armed forces but most of 
military machines of our allies as well. We 
lip our buses and trucks and other 


vide on a large 


hose of the 


c venicies aha pit 


c s y ns for such purposes as 
f ry belting, surgical, hospital, and health 
suppli And in addition to all these, we 
must maintain the tires on at least a sub- 
stal por nm a 27.000.000 civilian 
p nger aut b 

io! S program necessitates a state- 
n ur requirements, estimates of 
our inventory situation, and information as 
to our ability to bring into production enough 





buna-s and other synthetic ruobers during 
1943 to see us through that critical year. 

The Baruch report estimated that require- 
ments of natural and/or synthetic rubber 
for 1943-44 would be approximately as 
follows: 

Total requirements of natural and/or syn- 
thetic rubbers (in terms of natural) are esti- 
mated as follows (in thousands of long tons) : 











1943 1044 

Military. .._- a a ie aii 325 325 
Private transportation. _.._. sesvage 3 3 
Commercial vehicles__.._. ost 59 &5 
Other civilian uses.................--- j 49 50 
Foreign countries......... a 117 103 
British deficiency. _- Sil 24 106 
} ee - 

| See aOR ater 2: 577 672 


The Baruch report also definitely estab- 
lished that we cannot be permitted to reduce 
our domestic inventory of rubber stocks be- 
low 120,000 tons atany time. In determining 
a figure of 120,000 tons as an irreducible min- 
imum, the Baruch report stated that 50,000 
tons thereof would represent a 30-day inven- 
tory for American manufacturers; 4,000 tons 
would be inventory for Canadian manufac- 
tirers, and at least 66,000 tons should be 
considered as necessary inventory on hand in 
Great Britain to protect against interruption 
of Atiantic transportation. They went on 
to state that at least 100,000 tons of this re- 
serve should be kept in the form of crude to 
protect those requirements of the military 
which can only be met by the use of crude. 
This Office believes that their findings were 
if anything too low and that it would be hard 
to operate 1.200 American rubber plants with 
a 30-day over-all inventory at a time when 
they are converting from the use of crude 
to the use of buna-s, neoprene, thiokol, 
butyl, plus several grades of reclaim and sev- 
eral substitutes. This is especially true at a 
time when transportation facilities are al- 
ready overcrowded. 

Present indications are that our domestic 
accumulated inventory of crude and synthetic 
rubber (expressed in terms of crude) at the 
end of this year, 1942, may approximate 
400,000 long tons. If it were not for other 
programs over which we have no control it 
seems probabie that the accumulated pro- 
duction of synthetic and imports of crude 
rubber (expressed in terms of crude rubber) 
might be as much as 175,000 tons by Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, and 380,000 tons by the end of 
1943. The controlling conditions for these 
production estimates for 1943 are: 

(a) Our ability to secure adequate priori- 
ties and proper allocations of fabricated com- 
ponents; 

(b) Our ability to complete synthetic plant 
facilities on schedule; and 

(c) The rate at which they come up to full 
production 

The foregoing is shown graphically in more 
Getail on the accompanying chart. From it, 
it is obvious that ev if these production 
objectives (175,000 tons and 390,000 tons, re- 
spectively), are attained, the inventory of 
crude and synthetic rubber in the fall of 
1943 will, all practical purposes, be down 
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to the dangerous inventory dead- 
line of ( ns, and by the end of 1943 
will have been built up to only 175,060 tons. 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 
Requirements 
Essential requirements from table II, page 


28, Baruch report, adjusted to latest quar- 
terly requirement pattern. Therefore, do not 
include buna-n or reclaim here or in supply. 





Supply 
1. Imports reflect possible Cifficulties in ex- 
ploitation of new areas, lack of equivalency 
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to plantation crude, possible sinkings and /or 
disorganized transportation as well as shrink- 
age of wild rubber in washing and drying. 
They are estimated at 3,000 long tons per 
month. 

2. Synthetic production estimated for 
butyl, neoprene, and thiokol and buna-s 
after deducting for butadiene a 60-ton plant 
inventory and for styrene a 30-ton plant in- 
ventory, plus transportation and in process 
allowances for both of these products of 2 
weeks up to September 1 and 1 week there- 
after. Production estimates based upon no 
production for first and second units at 
same location until second month following 
earliest possible plant completion date; for 
third and fourth units production starts 
month following plant completion date. 
Butadiene and styrene at rate of 20 percent 
first productive month; 40 percent second; 
60 percent third; and 100 percent thereafter. 
Butyl, neoprene, and thiokol at rate of 40 
percent capacity first productive month; 75 
percent second; and 100 percent thereafter. 
Copolymer production estimates the same 
basis as third and fourth units and accord- 
ing to butadiene and styrene rates up to 
September 1 and butyl production rates 
thereafter. Butyl and neoprene expressed in 
terms of equivalent crude by assuming non- 
wear usage and multiplying producticn by 
utility factor. Buna-s and thiokol expressed 
in terms of equivalent crude by assuming 
nonwear usage and multiplying production 
by utility factor. Buna-s and thioko] ex- 
pressed in terms of equivalent crude by as- 
suming wear usage and multiplying by use 
factor. 

Initial stocks 


Stocks at beginning of 1943 assumed to 
approximate 400,000 long tons. This esti- 
mated from October 1, 1942, inventories and 
estimates of imports, essential requirements, 
and small synthetic production during last 
quarter of 1942. 

From the above, it is clear that there is 
every neceSsity for continuing through the 
critical fall of 1943 a policy of rigid conser- 
vation of rubber, and that we must envisage 
the possibility of a complete exhaustion at 
that time of even so-called normal inven- 
tories of finished products. In fact, a delay 
of a month in the part of the program which 
includes plants that should be finished by 
May 30 would mean the loss of 40,000 to 
50,000 tons, at a time when there will be none 
to lose. Present indications are that the im- 
pact of competitive programs will cause a 
delay. It is too early to say how much of a 
delay. 

A scheduling mechanism, now being put 
into effect, may solve part of the problem 
and the office of the vice chairman in 
charge of program determination of War 
Production Board is cooperating with us. 
Nevertheless, I am informed that, although 
the only sure solution of the rubber problem 
is to subordinate other important programs 
to it, the demands of the services make this 
impossible. This is in direct conflict with 
my understandng and conviction that the 
President's Executive order of September 17, 
1942, and its accompanying letter endorsed 
unequivocally the Baruch report, its program, 
and its statement. “Thus the rubber situa- 
tion gives rise to our most critical problem.” 

Program expansion 

The Baruch committee recommended cer- 
tain plant expansion. New plants to provide 
the desired increase in neoprene and thiokcl 
capacity are being started. Currently, ex- 
isting copolymerizing plants promise to pro- 
vide the required capacity in that direction. 
However, shortages of raw materals will for- 
bid running these to even rated capacity for 
another year; hence, no further copolymeriz- 
ing plants will be started for another 6 
months. 
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Final arrangements have been made for a 
portion of the recommended 100,000 tons a 
year additional capacity of butadiene from 
refinery conversions. Engineering work, to- 
gether with pilot studies, will permit com- 
pleting arrangements for the remaining ca- 
pacity as rapidly as necessary critical ma- 
terials can be obtained without disrupting 
other phases of the construction program. 

The Baruch report recommended the erec- 
tion in grain-producing States (preferably 
accessible to water transportation) of fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of 100,000,000 
gallons per year more alcohol than was then 
contemplated by the Chemicals Branch of the 
War Production Board. In making this 
recommendation, they had in mind that 
plants being erected to make from alcohol 
the butadiene for 242,000 long tons per year 
of buna-s might run at enough higher than 
rated capacity to utilize most of this addi- 
tional alcohol. Furthermore, they empha- 
sized that there must be enough alcohol] to 
preclude the possibility of increased de- 
mands from smokeless powder and other 
munitions industries diverting alcohol from 
the rubber program. 

After all, far more of the country’s indus- 
trial alcohol is used for other military and 
civilian purposes than is required for the 
rubber program. 

The Chemicals Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board has been directed to provide these 
additional facilities for alcohol production, 
and has been given estimates of the quanti- 
ties of alcoho] that the butadiene and styrene 
plants now under construction could con- 
sume during the period estimated as neces- 
sary for the building of new alcohol produc- 
ing facilities. The Chemicals Branch states 
that present facilities and stocks are such 
that, with present anticipated needs of alco- 
hol, there is no reason for them to expedite 
the new facilities at the expense of the plants 
now under construction. They assure us 
that these new facilities will be available 
before the plants to consume the alcohol are 
operating at capacity. 

Plans for building plants to make an addi- 
tional 30,000 tons per year of buna-s from 
butadiene made from grain are being studied 
by my technical staff. It is expected that 
their studies will be sufficiently complete to 
permit building these as soon as possible after 
adequate piloting of the processes which the 
Baruch committee recommended investigat- 
ing. This step must also depend on avoid- 
ing serious conflict with the flow of materials 
to plants now under construction for our 
program. 

The recommendation that additional sty- 
rene capacity be ready by January 1, 1944, to 
balance upward the increased annual pro- 
duction of buna-s, is being watched. But, 
since, because of lack of materials, the con- 
struction of the butadiene plants in the main 
program is behind that envisioned by the 
Baruch report, decision upon this increased 
capacity has been postponed. 


Russia 


The Baruch report stressed the importance 
of promptly securing detailed technical in- 
formation concerning the successful manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber in Soviet Russia. 
This office immediately accepted the offer of 
the Soviet Republic to make complete dis- 
closure and selected a small group of com- 
petent and technically qualified experts to 
proceed to Russia and report on all phases 
of this operation. This group has been as- 
sured complete cooperation by our Russian 
allies and a similar group from the Soviets 
will come to this country to study our meth- 
ods and receive reports on our research and 
technical developments. 

Need of informing the public 


There is still a pronounced lack of public 
understanding of the rubber situation. 


Many do not yet understand that it is 
essential to our war effort and a prime duty 
of the Rubber Director to keep on the roads 
that portion of our essential transportation 
system which is dependent on our public and 
private motor vehicles. 

They do not understand the vital impor- 
tance of making their present tires last, nor 
do they comprehend the sacrifices in con- 
venience driving and pleasure driving which 
must be made if each man’s own car is to 
continue at his own disposal for the essential 
driving our whole war economy demands. 

In much of the newly rationed area they 
do not fully understand that gas rationing 
is undertaken solely to conserve rubber. In 
many sections they resent gas rationing and 
will continue to resent it, and oppose it, 
until they have been made to see that less 
gas means less driving; that less driving 
means the preservation of their own tires ior 
their own use against that period sometime 
in 1944 when further supplies of rubber 
should become available for civilian tires. 
Only when this rubber is available can ra- 
tioning be relaxed. 

In brief, the public does not yet under- 
stand that the vast majority of our motor 
vehicles must run from now until mid-1944 
on the tires now in use, nor that they share 
with the Rubber Director the duty of each 
keeping his own car in useful operation. On 
the contrary, a large part of the public have 
been led to believe that certain regulations 
for the control of tire supply insure that on 
December 1, tires of one or another kind (or 
recaps) will become available to all who need 
them. 

The need of more information to the pub- 
lic in these points, as well as on such related 
subjects as the means of tire preservation, 
limitation of driving speed, and share-the-car 
arrangements are self-evident. To obtain 
the public support it will be necessary to find 
a way by which the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Office of Defense Transportation, and 
Oil Conservation Service will all spread a 
uniform message. This message must be dic- 
tated by the Rubber Director. 

If confusion can be disposed of and the 
public is made to realize that rationing is for 
their own protection and comfort as well as 
for the war effort, much wiJl have been 
accomplisked toward insuring the rubber 
program. Unless this is done, publicity 
stemming from a multiplicity of agencies will 
cause further confusion and will preclude 
the possibility of willing acceptance by the 
public of rationing and of cooperation in 
other phases of the program which are 
essential to success. 

Basic-policy decisions 

Though there is no necessity to dwell upon 
the individual decisions incident to accept- 
ance of many of the recommendations of the 
Baruch report, the following are worthy of 
comment: 

The committee emphasized that there must 
be an improvement in the supply of mate- 
rials to plant and equipment fabricators. 
They made it clear that without such a 
change insufficient rubber would be produced 
in 1943. We have found the shortages to be 
in fabricated components—such as instru- 
ments, forgings, valves, heat exchangers, 
etc—more than in materials. Our studies 
have emphasized that unless these compo- 
nents for synthetic-rubber manufacturing 
plants reach the planis as rapidly as they can 
be installed, the resultant delay will cause 
such a drain on the crude rubber stocks that 
there may be no crude left for heavy-duty 
tires, self-sealing gasoline tanks, and those 
other military uses which demand crude 
rubber. The decision as to whether this can 
be accomplished without too serious delay 
is in the hands of those who have also to 
consider other programs, including the pro- 
gram for the building of plants producing 
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high-octane gasoline. Some of these call for 
the same critical materials. The final solu- 
tion is not yet developed. The rubber pro- 
gram is receiving notable help in obtaining 
priorities and critical materials. But its rela- 
tionship to other programs endangers its 
completion in time to avoid a crisis, and Iam 
not hopeful. 

The Baruch report envisioned the possible 
desirability of implementing the Rubber 
Director’s office with funds for carrying out 
its own work, as well as for some of the work 
now done by other agencies. As yet, there 
has been no necessity to request these. 

Rubber Reserve Company 

To aid the flow of materials and to facili- 
tate obtaining priorities, an assistant deputy 
director has taken over from Rubber Reserve 
the direction of plant construction. 

We have also taken over from Rubber Re- 
serve, under another Assistant Deputy Direc- 
tor, the direction of research, engineering, 
development, and piloting of processes for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and its raw 
materials. However, we have been careful to 
leave with Rubber Reserve their technical 
staff necessary for the control of the quality 
of raw materials ane finished products for and 
from Government-owned plants under con- 
tract with them. Im accordance with the 
Baruch committee recommendation, Rubber 
Reserve is arranging for three of the standard 
copolymerization plants to be run by groups 
of smaller companies, and arrangements have 
been made to relax the secrecy provisions of 
certain of their contracts so that progress 
shall not be hindered. 

Board of Economic Warfare 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Board of Economic Warfare for a joint com- 
mittee to visit Haiti to study the possibilities 
of obtaining rubber from cryptostegia. They 
are now on the ground 

Office of Petroleum Coordinator 

The Office of Petroleum Coordinator is be- 
ing charged by me with responsibility for 
recommending new projects for the manu- 
facture of butadiene from petroleum and for 
assisting Rubber Reserve and Defense Plant 
Corporation to draw contracts covering the 
building and operation of Governmeéni- 
financed facilities. They will also present to 
this Office the necessary requests for priorities 
and allocations incident to refinery conver- 
sions. They are responsible as well for seeing 
to it that necessary petroleum feed stocks 
are ready and are available when needed, and 
for aiding in problems of operation that 
arise because of the close interrelationshi; 
cf isobutylene and butadiene manufacture to 
other petroleum refinery operations. They 
are strengthening their technical staff and 
taking over responsibility for research and 





Gevelopment in connection with the manu- 
facture of butadiene from petroleum. The 
committee recommended that funds be pro- 


vided for this technical work, th 
sence of arrangements to the contrary, this 
office is having the funds for é 
tions provided, where necessary, by contract 
between research and development agencies 
and Rubber Reserve. 


Office of Defense Transporta 


This agency, in accordance with the recom- 
s been 


and in 


piloting 





mendation of the Baruch report, ha 
directed to limit the speed of mot vehicles 
to 35 miles per hour and to dete ne the 
needs of all commercia] vehicles for ga nd 
tires. 
Office of Price Administrati 
In accordance with carefully elaborated 


recommendations of the Baruch committee, 
the Office of Price Administration has taken 
steps to limit civilian driving by the ration- 
ing of gasoline, to enlarge the present allot- 
ments of new and used tires of various de- 
scriptions, and to issue certili 
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retreading of worn tires. The Office of Price 
Administration is responsible for a wider ac- 
ceptance of “car pooling” as well as far peri- 
odic inspection of tires and a better under- 
standing of the necessity of properly main- 
taining tires now in use. Under a directive 
from me, they have arranged to buy those 
tires in excess of five which are owned by 
owners of passenger vehicles. 

All-reclaim tires have been made for allo- 
cation by Office of Price Administration, but 
it is still too soon for this Office to state how 
much reclaim will be available for the manu- 
facture of these tires after as much as pos- 
sible of it has been used for the recapping of 
existing tires. 

Steps are now being taken looking toward 
the best use of all reclaim available for the 
recapping of worn tires before their fabric has 
been so worn that the carcass is no longer 
recappable. To this end, it is planned to use 
to the maximum the facilities of all field re- 
capping stations. Oonsideration will be given 
to the enlarging of some and the best use of 
molds and equipment to meet the problems 
that will arise as thiokol comes into the pic- 
ture. 

There has been much confusing publicity 
in connection with the availability of all- 
reclaim tires and the meaning of the word 
“essential” driving. It is imperative that 
rationing boards and the public both realize 
that available reclaim should wherever pos- 
sible be used to recap tires before their fabric 
has been worn through so that they are no 
longer recappable 

We are rapidly approaching the time when 
our office must require certain manufacturers 
to use synthetics costing them much more 
per pound than the 22), cents now charged 
for crude rubber. Uniess there is to be a 
complete dislocation and demoralization of 
various parts of the rubber industry, it will be 
necessary either to compensate for this by 
subsidies or to permit an equitable adjust- 
ment of selling prices. The problem of how 
this can be accomplished without dislocation 
of the rubber program has still to be deter- 
mined in conjunction with Rubber Reserve 
and the Office of Price Administration. 


Department of Agriculture 


The Baruch report recommended a large in- 
crease in the program for guayule, and the 
Department of Agriculture is taking steps to 
effectuate their recommendations. Eighty- 
eight thousand acres of plantations will be 
established this winter: These are expected to 
provide 33,000 toms of rubber late in 1944 and 
early in 1945. It is planned to establish an- 
other 120,000 acres next winter to produce an 
additional 47,000 tons of rubber in the har- 
vest of 1945-46. The request for priorities 
for critical materials incident to this pro- 
gram is now under examination and final de- 
termination will be agreed upon in the near 
future. 

Two regional laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are working on the prob- 
lems incident to the extraction of rubber 
from guayule, cryptostegia, Russian dande- 
lion, goldenrod, etc. At the Eastern Labora- 
tories in Philadelphia, 65 men are working 
on these problems. 








Plant construction 
The primary responsibility here is that of 
overseeing plant and engineering construc- 
tion. This involves special attention to in- 
suring a minimum use of critical raw ma- 


terials, and an even flow of raw materials to 
fabricators, and fabricated articles to plant 
sites. This operation also includes obtain- 
ing the priorities and allocations necessary 
if plant facilities are to be built in time. 


The situation pertaining to these problems 
has been discussed in some detail in the early 
section entitled “Program.” 

To facilitate the work of this section, every 
effort is being made to freeze designs. 


The 








recommendations of the committee that cer- 
tain pilot plants be established, are being 
followed and every effort is being made to 
compiete one large-scale plant on the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey process of butadiene 
by March 1943. 

The Baruch committee emphasized the de- 
sirability of completing as soon as possible 
one standard copolymerization plant. It is 
expected that the first of these units will be 
finished in March. ‘To finish one earlier, 
would necessitate changes and interruptions 
which might result in almost disastrous de- 
lays to more critical portions of the program. 

Facilities for the manufacture of consid- 
erable tonnage of buna-s by what is essen- 
tially standard plant design are already fin- 
ished. These units are being run at less 
than one-fifth of their capacity because of 
the present unavailability of butadiene. Be- 
cause of this shortage, all emphasis is upon 
bringing into production the first increments 
of butadiene and styrene. It is expected that 
the first butadiene will come from the first of 
the four units of the alcohol plant at Insti- 
tute, W. Va., and that this will be fol- 
lowed closely by the first increment of buta- 
diene from petroleum at Baton Rouge, La. It 
is hoped that both of these will be producing 
early in the year. Unfortunately, these in- 
crements constitute only a little more than 5 
percent of the ultimate program. 

Operations 

Under “Operations” come all of the many 
functions of my office which have to do with 
rubber and closely related industries. In 
order that these operations may be efficiently 
carried out so as to conserve a maximum 
of rubber with a minimum dislocation of in- 
dustry and labor, and of the needs of the 
armed services and othe: essential users of 
rubber, the organization of this group com- 
prises many experts from various parts and 
units of the rubber industry. These experts 
have been chosen from both large and small 
manufacturers. Some are full-time members 
of the staff; others are acting as advisers. 

The Baruch committee emphasized the 
necessity of scrutinizing all requirements for 
rubber. We have inaugurated a plan to ob- 
tain detailed requirements from all the 
claimant agencies for end products of rubber 
or rubber substances to meet actual sched- 
ules of production of airplanes, trucks, ships, 
and other products requiring rubber or rub- 
ber-like materials This survey, which will 
be kept up to date monthly, together with 
our newly inaugurated survey of all inven- 
tories of all end products, will enable us 
shortly after the first of the year to control 
properly the consumption of natural rubber, 
synthetics, and substitutes, and to regulate 
them by the possible liquidation of less- 
essential inventories of end products, in such 
a way as to conserve our diminishing stock 
pile of natural rubber 

We have taken the necessary steps to con- 
solidate within the Office of the Rubber 
Director all important statistics with refer- 
ence to rubber, with the understanding that 
only such reports as emanate from the Office 
of the Rubber Director will be considered 


authentic. This procedure should tend to 
relieve the confusion which has existed in 
the past as a result of so many different 


agencies of the Government and others com- 
piling and releasing figures and other in- 
formation regarding the rubber situation. 
While the specific delegation to the Rub- 
ber Director of these priority powers affect- 
ing rubber necessary to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities with which I am charged has 
not been completed, this is now being done. 
As soon as it is, this section will take over, 
in their entirety, the complicated problems 
incident to the detailed allocations of 
various crude rubber, synthetic rubbers, and 
rubber substitutes, and various grades of 
reclaim to be used for specific items, in such 
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@ way as to realize the maximum and most 
effective uses of each in effectuating the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

The Baruch report recommended that a 
survey of milling, mixing, and tire-build- 
ing facilities be made on or about May 1, 
1943. Before another month we shail have 
complete engineering information covering 
milling and calendering equipment from 
practically ali of the rubber industry. This 
will enable us promptly to complete the rec- 
ommended survey, to the end that we may 
specify necessary and essential increases in 
milling and fabricating capacity in time to 
handle the increased requirements necessary 
when synthetic rubber is used in place of 
crude 

Within a month, a similar survey of re- 
claiming plants will be available in connec- 
tion with the Baruch committee’s recom- 
mendation that reclaiming capacity be in- 
creased by about 20 percent. Reclaimers 
estimate that we may expect these pro- 
posals to provide for an increase of about 10 
percent by the elimination of “bottlenecks” 
in existing reclaiming plants, by changes in 
specifications in desired types of reciaim, 
and by the elimination of unnecessary types. 

In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Baruch committee, we are proceeding 
with the preparation of a new drive for scrap 
to be inaugurated whenever the scrap is 
needed to maintain an adequate scrap pile. 
Meanwhile, the supply is coming in auto- 
matically as tires are rationed to users who 
are turning in their worn-out tires and by 
the restriction against the possession of 
more than five tires per vehicie. 

The functions of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, Rubber Reserve, and the State De- 
partment, in the development and procure- 
ment of natural rubbers from South and Cen. 
tral America, are confused. I am studying 
this situation and hope to determine a clear 
and definite program under which these 
agencies will operate. 

Probiems of civilian supply as they pertain 
to the organization of War Production Board 
will receive further attention. 


Research and development 


The Baruch report recommended the estab- 
lishment of a technical division, adequately 
staffed and with branches in charge of ail 
phases of research and development (except 
for the production of butadiene from pe- 
troleum). It advised that there should be 
an interchange of information among those 
engaged in a competitive spirit in research, 
development, and operation. A strong tech- 
nical group of thoroughly competent, ex- 
perienced, outstanding men has been gath- 
ered together under three assistant deputy 
directors. These are discussed separately be- 
low 


Technology and specifications for industry 
uses 

This is the problem of technology and spe- 
cifications governing the use of selected syn- 
thetics for each type of product now made 
from rubber. Since some of the proposed 
synthetics and substitutes may be available 
earlier than others, the saving of a maximum 
amount of crude rubber may involve, in the 
case of a single article, first using one sub- 
stitute or syuthetic and later switching to 
another. Much has already been done, but 
there is still a Herculean task ahead. Need- 
less to say, results depend upon obtaining the 
full cooperation of industry and a close and 
consiant working relationship with the sta- 
tistical, allocations, and industry advisory 
groups of the operating section. Also con- 
cerned is the research group working upon 
improving the quality of the available syn- 
thetics. The practical probiems of this sec- 
tion will be closely tied to the policies which 
will govern the pricing of synthetics and 
products made from them. Unless these pro- 






















































































vide an incentive to use synthetics, many of 
the weaker units are bound to hold back. 

The staff of this section, made up of thor- 
oughly competent men (at present there are 
16) recruited primarily from both large and 
small units of the rubber industry, help by 
advising with the industry. 

Research and development of synthetics 

The Baruch committee recommended cen- 
tering all research for and upon synthetic 
rubber and substitutes in the Office of the 
Rubber Director. To accomplish this, the 
work of this group was organized under men 
of proven competency and scientific reputa- 
tion into groups dealing with: 

(1) Research into the mechanism of vari- 
ous polymerizations, and the character and 
structure of resulting polymers. 

(2) Studies of and development of poly- 
merization processes. 

(3) The engineering of 
plants and equipment. 

(4) The operation of pilot plants for the 
development of new methods of polymeriza- 
tion and new copolymers. 

(5) The appraisal of new ideas and inven- 
tions. 

Research and development of raw materials 


This section is responsible for the develop- 
ment of processes to make raw materials other 
than isobutylene, butadiene, and others de- 
veloped by Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
for use in making synthetic rubber and rub- 
ber substitutes. Particularly are they en- 
trusted with the encouragement of and study 
of the piloting of proposed methods for mak- 
ing butadiene from alcohol or other chemicals 
made by the fermenting of grains. 

The small but highly trained staff of this 
group include outstanding chemical engi- 
neers from faculties of leading educational 
institutions. These men also serve as staff 
consultants to me and my Deputy Director. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion I present the following: 

(1) The Office of the Rubber Director has 
been organized and is, at least partially, 
staffed at every appropriate point with thor- 
oughly competent, outstanding personnel 
who bring to it broad scientific and engineer- 
ing trdinings and an invaluable knowledge 
and experience of the rubber industry. 

(2) The recommendations of the Baruch 
committee have been accepted as the basic 
policy of the Rubber Director. Many of the 
proposed moves are nearing completion. 

(3) The construction program is behind 
that envisioned by the Baruch committee, 
but if it were possible to settle questions of 
relative importance between programs, it 
should still be possible to obtain an even 
flow of components and to build the required 
facilities in time to prevent the inventory 
of crude rubber and synthetics falling below 
the disaster dead line determined by the 
committee. Any further delay will make 
this impossible. Present indications are 
that, because of other programs, there will be 
such a delay. 

(4) Working relationships have been es- 
tablished with several other sections of the 
Government to effectuate essential portions 
of the rubber program. 

(5) Serious problems in connection with 
the work of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion are to be solved so that the public may 
have a full understanding of the rubber 
program and help with it. 

(6) Serious problems in connection with 
the work of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion are to be solved so that all units of in- 
dustry are given the proper incentive to help 
develop the use of synthetic rubbers and 
rubber substitutes 
NOVEMBER 30, 1942 
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Rationing Foods Versus Surplus Foods 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, Len- 
awee County, Mich., is one of the out- 
Standing agricultural counties in the 
Nation. Located in this county is the 
village of Onsted with a population of 
approximately 450 people. This is one 
of the oldest villages in the State. It 
has splendid retail stores, a bank, a news- 
paper, and exceptionally fine schools 
serving not only the village but the rich 
agricultural, surrounding territory. It 
is one of those fine, thrifty, prosperous 
countryside communities which have 
meant so much in the building up of our 
country. 

Mr. Ray G. Turner is one of the out- 
standing citizens of Lenawee County. 
He owns and operates a large general 
store and pharmacy in Onsted. He is 
president of the local school board and 
has been a member of this board for a 
number of years. He is Cependable and 
not given to making loose or partisan 
statements. In short, he is a sound busi- 
nessman. This background becomes 
important in view of statements which I 
am about to make. 

On November 19 I received 
from Mr. Turner which is in 
follows: 

I feel that it is not only our duty to do all 
that we can to bring this war to a victorious 
close but that there are domestic muddles at 
home that must be cleared up if we are to 
live the true American way of living. 


a letter 
part as 


RATIONING FOODS VERSUS SURPLUS FOODS 

1. Friday, the 13th, my cheese salesman 
called on me and said, “Cheese very scarce. 
Cannot sell you what you have been buying. 
Have only one kind and the price of that is 
high.” 

2. I have not been able to buy any canned 
pork and beans since last March or April. 
The Government says no more canned pork 
and beans for civilian use. Cook your own. 
I also understand they fined the Heinz Co. 
for putting them up in glass. There must be 
no canning of beans. My ceiling price cn 
dry beans is 7 cents a pound. The best 
wholesale price I have been able to get is 6 
cents a pound, and I have been quoted as 
high as $6.40 a hundredweight. Not much 
profit to pay help and expenses 

3. I saw an article in the paper the other 
day that it might be necessary to ration 
wheat products because of the need to feed 
our Army and Navy and the Allies’ needs were 
going to be great. 

4. I have sold a few sweetpotatoes this fall, 
to sell 





but they have been too high priced 
fast, and sweetpotatoes will not keep in cold 
weather. 

The first of last week Surplus Focds Ad- 


ministration from Adrian called our school 
and said they were delivering surplus foods 
to all schools (high schools and rural schools) 
and asked how many pupils we had in school. 
Our principal informed them we had about 
350 pupils. Tuesday p. m. a truck arrived 
with the following: 
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1. Eighteen cases milk, 4 dozen 
boxes cheese, 2 each, weighing over 300 
pounds; 3 boxes butter, 50 pounds each. 

2. Twelve cases, No. 2'4 cans, pork and 
beans, 2 dozen each; and 3 sacks of beans, 100 
pounds each. 

3. Six sacks flour, 98 pounds each; 
graham flour, 1242 pounds each. 

4. Thirty bushels sweetpotatoes; hesides 10 
cases grapefruit juice, six 46-ounce cans each; 
and 32 bushels of apples. 

As president of the school board, I checked 
these foods personally and know the above 
figures to be true. 

This is more butter than we could possibly 
use in a 3-year period. The same is true as to 
flour, beans, and cheese. 

Now, Earl, is there a shortage of these foods? 
Do these foods need rationing? Is there a 
surplus of these focds? Do our allies need 
these foods? What is the game anyway? 

I am writing you because I feel you should 
know some of these things. I hope this 
tangled mess can be worked out for the good 
of everyone concerned and some of the waste 
in Government affairs eliminated. 


50 sacks 


Upon receipt of Mr. Turner’s letter, I 
telephoned the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration and was referred to Mr. 
Marcus J. Gordon to whom I explained 
the matter. He was very considerate and 
indicated a desire on the part of his 
agency to check into the matter. 

On November 19 I answered Mr. Tur- 
ner’s letter, as follows: 

I received your letter of November 16 giving 
the details concerning the delivery to the 
Onsted Public School by what you call Sur- 
plus Food Administration from Adrian 
quantities of foodstuff including cheese, 
butter, canned milk, etc., many of which com- 
modities are soon to be rationed. 

I have just talked with the head of the 
section in the Department of Agriculture hav- 
ing to do with these surplus foods 

I did not use your name or your town, but 
just gave a hypothetical case which was your 
case exactly. 

I am advised that the Federal Government 
has nothing to do with this distribution. The 
Federal Government buys the surplus com- 
modities, places them in storage, and then 
under contract with the State welfare ad- 
ministration distributes these foods in two 
ways; first, through schools for schcol lunches 


where the need in the community and the 
health of the childre ) suggest; second, to 
ns unable to provide their own sub- 


pers¢ 


st 





tribution is based 





rhere the di 





entirely upon the factor of need 

The Federal Government has an investi- 
gator in every State who is presumed to 
make inquiry where the State is not ad- 
ninistering the distribution according t 


contract with the Federal Government. 
Now, I should much 

facts you give m 

the 

cause 

practices 

people he 


like very 


Federal 
the case 
should b 
denied the 
necessities and luxuries thr 
dealer when they have the 
willing to pay for the commoditie 
should the dealer be put 
free distribution of un 
of commodities which are 
the purchaser or the 

I am enclosing herewith addressed return 
envelope, and if you have no objection, I 
shall give the Department the facts a 
have related them in connection with the 
Onsted distribution. Your letter is a personal 
one and I do not want to use it in a public 
t your permission. 
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On November 21 I received the fol- 
lowing reply from Mr. Turner: 


In answer to your letter of November 19, 
received this morning, I give you permission 
to use the facts in my letter, the name of our 
town and my name, if it will help you con- 
vince the Department that something should 
be done about this waste. 

Our superintendent called Adrian and 
asked them to come and get the bulk of sur- 
plus foods, as we would be unable to use 
them before they spoiled. We kept the ap- 
ples (even though most of our children have 
them at home) and we will pass them out, 
one to each pupil, to eat with their lunch. 
We kept two bushels of the sweetpotatoes 
and what we felt we could use of the other 
items in our hot-lunch department. 


Our community is aroused about the way 
these things are being handled, as you can 
see by a clipping from this week’s issue of the 
Onsted News (one of the strongest Demo- 
cratic papers in your district). 


The editorial referred to in the Onsted 
News, of November 19, 1942, is as fol- 
lows: 

SURPLUS OR SCARCITY, WHICH? 


In the same breath that we are told to 
curtail our budget for food because every- 
thing is getting scarce there comes a truck 
load of provisions to the Onsted School called 
surplus food which is to be used for school 
children to eat as in the past. It would look 
as if the departments which operated when 
some families didn’t have enough food are 
still operating when manpower is needed 
in really worth-while work. Certainly there 
are no children here today without ample 
food to eat at home, as was the condition 
before all men were put to work. Is it that 
the Government is too busy in adding de- 
partments to care for the war to do away 
with those pre-war agencies created to care 
for the unemployed and our surplus com- 
modities? 

When food is being rationed because of its 
scarcity there is hardly sense in distributing 
“surplusses”’ in such quantities. Now that 
the Republicans are in office this should be 
straightened out at once. Let’s have some 
action on this oversight, soon. 


On November 24, pursuant to my re- 
quest, I received the following letter 
from the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istrator: 


The foliowing information is submitted in 
regard to your inquiry concerning school 
lunch commodities delivered at Onsted, 
Mich.: 

The Washington office of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration has operating 
agreements with the welfare agencies of 
each of the 48 States and formulates the 
broad policy under which its domestic dis- 
tribution programs shall oper te, which, to- 
*r with other Agricuitural Marketing Ad- 
ministration programs, are administered 
through seven regional offices. 

With regard to the school-lunch program it 
Ss the policy of the administration to place 
the responsibility on State, county, or local 
welfare officiais to certify as to number of 
children in each school who are eligible for 

r No community which does not 


geth 


4 


commodities 


t commodities or does not want them 


iny obligation to take them. Com- 
le available to participating 

1 t is of the number of chil- 
iren certified as eligible and at rates estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
Agriculture No com- 

yuisitioned by any agency 

litic ilable to 


on the bas 
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properly store, handle, prepare, and serve the 
commodities requested. 

School authorities at Onsted applied to 
the county welfare department for commodi- 
ties for school lunches on the basis of an 
estimated participation of 354 children. Be- 
tween November 2 and November 7, the su- 
perintendent, Frank Benedict, telephoned the 
commodity warehouse several times and 
urged them to deliver available commodities 
immediately. When asked what variety and 
quantity he wanted, the superintendent in- 
dicated he would like to have all commodi- 
ties available in the maximum quantities 
allowable. The commodities shown below, a 
30-day supply for 354 children (column 1), 
were requisitioned and delivered on Novem- 
ber 10. A day or two later the superintend- 
ent called the warehouse and stated that 
commodities delivered were in excess of need. 
Their school lunch plans had changed—only 
a partial program was to be operated until 
Thanksgiving, after which the complete pro- 
gram would begin. Consequently a large 
part of the commodities were returned to the 
warehouse on November 14. 

Requisitioned 
pounds... 612 
pounds... 588 
pounds... 300 
pounds... 288 
pounds... 150 
pounds... 1, 486 
Sweetpotatoes__...........-- pounds... 1, 600 
Py a ee cans... 312 
Evaporated milk ; 960 
Grapefruit juice Ss 156 


Graham flour 
White flour 


Graham flour 600 
White flour 392 
eran GREG wetncan — pounds... 300 
Cheese pounds... 176 
Butter pounds... 90 
Is fe ciwnnedaceanen pounds... None 

pounds... 1, 000 
Pork end: heeankt. .....6c<.+05ss0eness . ? 
Evaporated milk..............cans.. 480 
Grapefruit juice cans... 120 


The only commodity in the entire list that 
local people should have difficultly in obtain- 
ing may be pork and beans. This commodity 
was made available to the State of Michigan 
in the summer of 1941 and was processed 
from beans purchased throught he Depart- 
ment of Agriculture price-Support program 
during the marketing season of the 1940 crop. 

Without exception the commodities that 
have been made available for use in the 
program at this school were made to the 
State of Michigan at a time when supplies 
were ample. For example, the butter was 
shipped in June 1942; the cheese in July 
and September 1942; grapefruit juice in March 
1942; fresh apples were Michigan-produced 
apples purchased within the past 30 days 
as a result of the price-support program and 
which was closed in the State of Michigan 
during the week of November 8. 

Six of the 10 commodities, viz; evaporated 
milk, cheese, butter, pork and beans, dried 
beans, and apples are produced extensively 
in the State of Michigan and considerable 
benefits have accrued to the State and the 
farmers thereof as a result of the purchase 
programs which made it possible to make 
those commodities available for the school- 
lunch program. In each case the commodity 
was purchased at a time when such a pro- 
gram was necessary in order to help stabilize 
the price at a level which would encourage 
increased production. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter was submitted 
to Prof. Frank Benedict, superintendent 
of schools, at Onsted, for further infor- 
mation. Under date of November 30 
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Professor Benedict advised in substance 
as follows: That in a conversation with 
Walter D. Robinson, of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, located at 
Lansing, Mich., he did request blank 
requisition forms for surplus commodity 
supplies; that 2 weeks later, in writing 
to Mr. Robinson about another matter, 
he mentioned the fact that he had not 
received the requisition forms; that the 
surplus commodities were delivered as 
stated by Mr. Turner and the adminis- 
trator; that when the commodities ar- 
rived Mr. Benedict was absent and they 
were receipted for by the office girl; and 
that the commodities were returned as 
stated in the idministrator’s !etter. 

About the only difference in the state- 
ments of the administrator and the 
superinendent of schools is as to whether 
or not these commodities were requisi- 
tioned. I think the correspondence 
makes it clear that the Onsted School, or 
the representatives of the school, never 
requisitioned these so-called surplus 
commodities most of which could not be 
used and were returned. 

Mr. Speaker, I have gone into this mat- 
ter somewhat in detail because of the 
publicity given in that part of the State 
where the delivery was made. 

I am in no sense commenting upon the 
advisability of the school-lunch program 
because that is an established fact at 
present. I am protesting against the 
administration of the program as pic- 
tured in these remarks. It is this ineffi- 
cient, bungling, reckless, unnecessary, 
and wasteful conduct on the part of Gov- 
ernment bureaus, agencies, and adminis- 
trators to which the people of the coun- 
try are protesting. Surely no one will 
attempt to justify this reckless handing 
out of food, of which there is a scarcity, 
to schools in localities not able to use the 
commodity. It is pretty difficult to make 
the taxpayers of a community like 
Onsted understand why they are not able 
to go to their local merchant and buy and 
pay for commodities which they want 
while Federal bureaus are delivering un- 
wanted quantities of the same foods, 
without cost and without request, for 
free distribution through the schools. 
One agency of the Government demands 
rationing of these foods because of their 
scarcity, while another agency is appar- 
ently having difficulty emptying its ware- 
houses of surplus foods as the Onsted 
case demonsirates. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration insists that the fault lies with the 
State welfare administration; that these 
surplus (?) commodities are presumed to 
be distributed on the basisof health-and- 
need requirements. Certainly the Onsted 
distribution negatives any such presump- 
tion. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration is under the supervision of Secre- 
tary Wickard of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Wickard has now been made 
Food Administrator, and I am pointing 
out to him that conditions like those 
existing in Onsted must be remedied. 

This is constructive criticism and I 
have gone to extreme length in present- 
ing the facts on both sides of the issue. 











Mr. Speaker, I hope that this method 
of distribution about which the people 
of Onsted are complaining wil! be stopped 
at once. 





World Regionalism—A 10-Year Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article by the 
distinguished writer and _ publisher, 
Meador Wright: 

WORLD REGIONALISM—A 10-YEAR PLAN 
(By Meador Wright) 


Wendell L. Willkie’s unique and arresting 
report to the people of the United States on 
his tour of world capitals and battlefields 
gives renewed emphasis to the need for Amer- 
ican understanding of the magnitude and 
importance of the peace settlement that 
must follow this war. 

Our planet is not only waging the greatest 
war in its history but it is also undergoing 
its greatest revolution. The impact of these 
two forces is so great that the task of reha- 
bilitation appears almost insurmountable. 
Yet this planet must be organized so that 
henceforth an orderly evolution can replace 
the international anarchy that has existed 
ever since the fall of the Roman Empire 1,500 
years ago. Actually, the ingredient of an- 
archy was very much present in the Roman 
Empire, but in a vague and primitive way 
the builders of that Empire did have a con- 
ception of world order that we of today can 
do well to emulate. We must revive the 
conception without its ghastly cruelties and 
its moral, scientific, and economic blindness, 

Strictly speaking, the Roman Empire was 
not a world order as its rulers ignorantly be- 
lieved, but a rather successsful development 
in regionalism. The Mediterranean area to 
the ancients was a sensible economic unit, 
and it flourished for that reason. The Ro- 
mans were never very successful when they 
ventured far from the magic waters of their 
mare nostrum. 

The Roman conception of a world order 
and their practical success in regional devel- 
opment are both cited because they form to- 
gether a convenient starting point for the 
task of world rehabilitation that must be 
undertaken immediately if our civilization is 
not to disappear. The only way to prevent 
futurer adventurers of the Hitler and Tojo 
type is to make every section of the world so 
strong politically and so prosperous eco- 
nomically that they will never have a chance 
to get started. It may be a failing of our 
species that certain peoples will always take 
the path of conquest if opportunity presents 
itself. It is mankind's supreme duty to see 
that such opportunities do not occur. After 
all, Hitler would never have gotten far beyond 
the borders of Germany nor Tojo beyond the 
shores of Japanese islands if the peoples sur- 
rounding those areas had not been economi- 
cally distressed and politically disunited 

What is here proposed is a plan—let’s call 
it a 10-year plan—of economic rehabilitation 
for all the peoples of the world based on a 
universal conception of international justice 
as exemplified in Mr. Roosevelt's “four free- 

a sound geographic and 


doms,” and based on 
economic regionalism. The worid is probably 





l 





not ready—and may never be ready—for a 
single world state. Yet the development of 
the airplane and other weapons of war makes 
a return to the Balkanized world of yester- 
day a simple invitation to suicide. The an- 
swer to this riddle would seem to be some 
form of regionalism as outlined below. 

In any plan for world regionalism exact 
boundaries must remain theoretical. Politi- 
cal units like the Soviet Union sprawl beyond 
any boundaries that a scientific recognition 
of geography would limit. Similar ethnologi- 
cal or language groups dwell on both sides of 
a natural boundary line. Nations and 
peoples have thought so long in terms of mili- 
tary protection or economic exploitation that 
purely geographical factors have been ignored 
or perverted. New means of transportation 
like the railroad or airplane tend to change 
even these geographical factors. Groups like 
the geopoliticians have translated geography 
in terms of world aggression. 

Even so, our planet lends itself to natural 
divisions surprisingly well once ve forget 
race, language, and politics. Perhaps the best 
model for such division is supplied here in 
the United States by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. In planning the economic de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley no one was 
hindered by the fact that the watershed was 
partially within four States, or that black 
and white people, Catholics and Protestants, 
lived along its banks. Similarly,, we must 
think of the world in these nonpartisan 
terms. Our political institutions are in cease- 
less evolution. Change will always rule. But 
this change will be less violent and destruc- 
tive if the economic status of the world is 
improved. The following divisions with 
boundaries based on seashores and the water- 
sheds of rivers make economic sense. 

1. North America, including Hawaii, Green- 
land and the lands that drain into the Car- 
ibbean Sea, and the Gulf of Panama. Area 
(approximately) 10,000,000 square miles. 
Population 190,000,000. Self-sufficient in all 
major raw materials. 

2. The remainder of South America. Area 
7,000,000 square miles. Population 100,000,- 


000. Deficient in coal. Industrially unde- 
veloped. Exporter of foods and raw mate- 
rials. 


3. Europe west of the Volga watershed and 
including all the lands that drain into the 
Baltic, Black, Mediterranean, or Red seas, 
and embracing Iceland, the British Isles, and 
the Azores. Area 4,500,000 square miles. 
Population 475,000,000. Deficient in copper 
and petroleum and unable at present to prop- 
erly feed itself. 

4. Western Asia, including the lands that 
drain into the White Sea and to the edge of 
the watershed of the Lena River. Then to 
follow the Asiatic Divide to include the area 
that drains into the Aral and Caspian Seas 
and the Persian Gulf. Area 6,000,000 square 
miles. Population 150,000,000. Self sufficient 
in all major raw materials. 

5. Eastern Asia, from the Lena watershed 
to the Bering Sea, including all the land that 
drains east of the Malay Peninsula, and the 


Japanese Islands. Area 6,000,000 square 
miles. Population 600,000,000. Raw mate- 
rials great but largely unexplored 

6. Southern Asia, including India, Burma, 
and Ceylon Area 2,000,000 square miles 
Population 400,000,000. Raw materials great 





but 
oil 

7. Australasia, including the Malay Penin- 
sula, the Fhilippines and New Zea 1. Rich 
in raw materials. Industrially undeveloped. 
Area 4,000,000 square miles. Population 100,- 
000,000 

8. Africa, including Madagas« 


industrially undeveloped Deficient in 





ir except for 


the Mediterranean-Red Sea drainage basin 
Area 9,500,000 square miles. Population 
120,000,000. Raw materials great but unex- 
plored. Deficient in oil and industrially un- 


developed 
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A study of the map will show that these 
regions would limit rivalry over a given 
area—one of the surest causes of war—to a 
minimum. Likewise, most of the regions 
have extremes of hot and cold climate. This 
tends to make them self-sufficient in that 
practically all the flora of our planet is avail- 
eble to each. For the same reason Antarctica 
might be divided on a longitudinal basis be- 
tween adjacent South America, Africa, and 
Australasia. There is no economic reason, 
for example, why China should be cut off 
from the great forests to the north of Ner, 
while Russia in western Siberia has more 
wood-producing areas than she can properly 
exploit. Some products like helium and tin 
are so rare that available sources must either 
be pooled or a system of free trade developed, 
but such problems would be greatly simpli- 
fied by an intelligent regionalism. 

As said before, the exact division of these 
regions is not easy. Some of the Indies might 
be grouped with India rather than Australia. 
The Caribbean may be said to belong as much 
to South as to North America. They are 
presented here in broad outline to facilitate 
a discussion of world regionalism. Each of 
these regions must be guaranteed the follow- 
ing: 

1. An adequate food supply. 

2. Enough industry to supply 
consumer needs 

3. Raw materials to guarantee a decent 
standard of living for everyone. 

4. Freedom from the threat of a superior 
military force or unfair economic penetra- 
tion. 

5. Proper treatment 
within these regions. 

From Washington, which is the real capital 
of the world today, there should originate the 
technical studies that would determine the 
needs of these regions and hcw they can be 
met. Experts for this purpose should be as- 
sembled now so that when peace comes we 
will be able to make it a just one, Although 
it should not be permitted to hinder the war 
effort, preparation for peace is a necessary 
corollary to victory, for victory is worthless 
unless it results in a just and lasting peace. 

Once plans are perfected and victory 
achieved, America and her Allies must be pre- 
pared to assume the burdens incident to mak- 
ing each of these regions self-sustaining and 
prosperous. Shipping machine tools to the 
Chinese after the war may be just as neces- 
Sary as shipping them weapons during the 
war. We can push the Japanese, God willing, 
back into their islands, but only a strong and 
healthy China can keep them there. The 
Same applies to Germany and Europe. North 
America can never have adequate security 
unless South Americans too enjoy democracy 
and the standard of living and education 
that makes democracy possible. The 
applies to Europe and Africa, to India 
Australasia. 

Trade among these regions sh 
cilitated, but no region 
economic dependency of another, n¢ 
be without an adequate food suppl} 
a lack of trade would produce st 





minimum 


of racial minorities 


should become 











The standards of living and education in the 
regions would necessarily vary, but no area 
would be exploited by another and it would 
be the duty of the more prosperous areas to 
assist the backward regions to re 1 their 





standard of living and education 
Obviously, no form of regionalism no mat- 


scientifically mapped or chartered 





will work unless there is a supervising force 
with power, will, and continuity Wi will 
upply this supervision and how it will be 
directed is the great problem facing America 
and the world. On the surface we m con- 
vinced that America must assume a n r 
burden of world direction But no or n 
be sure but that isolation lurks |} erfully 
below the surface 
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Assuming that we will be willing to 
shoulder this burden there then arises the 
gigantic problem of how it can be carried. 
When victory comes America may be the sole 
major military power, or she may share this 
power with Russia, the British, and possibly 
China. Or the whole world, including our- 
selves, may be exhausted by the conflict. A 
world federation of nations or regions that 
would include even the enemy powers might 
be set up, or America, either alone or with 
allies, might assume the authority of pro- 
tecting the human race from itself. Victory 
must be closer before the outline of things 
to come can be discerned. But protection 
and the authority to make it possible there 
must be. A charter of aims—however inade- 
quate—has been formulated. To this should 
be added an economic charter with an or- 
ganization that can supply us blueprints for 
a new economic world order. This can be 
done now. We need a 10-year plan for world 
rehabilitation. 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including herewith a state- 
ment made by me last Tuesday in sup- 
port of H. R. 7742 and S. 2871, before the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor, on the subject of Our War Effort on 
the Home Front: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
m‘ttee, I have asked to Come before you in 
order to state my very earnest support of 
the basic provisions of Senate biil 2871 and 
H. R. 7742, which bills, I understand, are 
identical. I would like to express, at the out- 
set, my sincere appreciation, as a Member 
of Congress, of the outstanding contribution 
to America's war effort which is being made 
by the Senate committee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Truman and the House 
committee under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman TOLAN. Indeed it is my opinion 
that some of the forward steps now being 
discussed with regard to manpower and food 
production are in large part the resu!t of the 
work of these committees. I do not of course 
come before you ‘his morning as a person 
who poses as an expert on the organization 
of the Nation for the fighting of total war. 
Neither do I Come in the role of a critic of 
the work which, so far, has been done and 
which, on the whole, has achieved, in approxi- 
mately 1 year’s time, somewhere near the 
same progress in America, so far as produc- 
tion is concerned, as our enemies achieved in 
several years of complete totalitarian rule. 
There is, however, one internal enemy of the 
American people which must be defeated, and 
defeated as quickly as possible. That enemy 
is confusion. In my opinion, the confusion 
is made worse confounded by the fact that 
everybody is talking about it. But the oniy 
way in which this can be corrected is by such 
constructive measures as the bills before your 
committee propose . 

Some time ago I made the proposal that 
all officials of the Government take a holiday 
on making predictions and that statements 
by people in charge of various phases of our 
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war program be limited to those things which 
they could set forth with absolute definite- 
ness and on which they were already prepared 
to take concrete action. I am still convinced 
my proposal was a good one, for there is noth- 
ing, I think, which has disturbed the people 
so deeply as being told one day by one Official 
that one thing was going to happen, and then 
the next day by some other official that some- 
thing quite different was going to be done. 
Forecasts as to what commodities may in the 
future be rationed are the worst of all, lead- 
ing as they inevitably do to attempts at 
hoarding and hence to aggravation of the very 
conditions rationing is supposed to overcome. 

I do not think these remarks are beside the 
point of the bill in question, for if through 
action of Congress the proposed Office of War 
Mobilization could be set up as an over-all 
policy-determining agency, the most impor- 
tant possible step would have been taken 
toward the elimination of confusion and con- 
tradiction of policy and toward giving us one 
agency whose word would be final on matters 
of production, material supply, effective use 
of manpower, both in the armed forces and 
on the production lines, and in regard to 
economic stabilization, price control, and 
related problems. 

We have heard much about the desirability 
of what is called a unified military command. 
But at least eaually do we need to establish 
definite lines of command in the economic 
and war-production field of our war effort. 
Up to this time we ‘iave been without such 
definite lines of command. Far too little 
over-all planning for the mobilization of all 
our resources of every sort has been done. 
Instead we have had a number of agencies 
competing with one another for authority for 
materials, for production facilities, for 
manpower. 

To be more specific, up until very recently 
we had a situation where, without any effec- 
tive over-all planning or control, about a 
dozen separate and distinct and very im- 
portant Government agencies were compet- 
ing against one another in the procurement 
of the materials, supplies, and finished prod- 
ucts which they needed. These agencies in- 
cluded five different branches of the Army, 
two in the Navy, the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, the Maritime Commission, and a couple 
of agencies concerned with essential civilian 
supply. However be it said to the credit of 
the War Department that all five Army pro- 
curing offices have recently been made sub- 
ject to General Somervell in an attempt to 
bring greater order and efficiency into the 
situation 

This legislation that we are discussing 
seeks to do for the whole war economy of 
America somewhat the same thing as the 
Army recently did within ‘.s own ranks when 
it gave power to make over-all and final 
procurement decisions to General Somervell. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the details 
of the legislation, but I should like to say 
with emphasis that it requires no expert to 
See that the situation which has existed with 
regard to manpower is one which does not, 
and probably cannot, make sense. One of 
the most important considerations which is 
contained in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on National Defense Migration is 
where the committee stresses the fact that 
the most intimate relationship must exist 
between the size of our armed forces, on the 
one hand, and the size of our production 
forces on the other. In other words, what 
we must strive for is not simply an army of a 
certain size, but a superbly equipped army 
of a certain size, and as soon as we have 
added that qualification it becomes obvious 
that the number of men under arms is so 
intimately related to the necessity of achiev- 
ing a certain volume of production that over- 
all policy decisions on the distribution of 





manpower between the armed forces and the 
production forces must be centralized in the 
hands of one agency. In the last few days 
the press has carried numerous items about 
new proposals regarding manpower which 
might well be the means of improving the 
Situation. But in my opinion they would 
not take the place of this legislation. For 
even if all decisions regarding manpower as 
such were concentrated in one place, there 
would still remain the absolute necessity of 
coordinating manpower decisions with those 
affecting production and procurement. 

There are two particular problems relatcd 
to this legislation which I should like to dis- 
cuss briefly. The first has to do with small 
business. I note that the committee has ap- 
propriately stressed the importance of placing 
contracts in areas which are not already 
Saturated with war business, in order to bring 
about more full and effective use of available 
manpower. Contracts should also be spread 
much more than they have been up to this 
time between various firms, and wherever 
humanly possible there should be a change 
in the policy of concentrating huge contracts 
in the hands of one or two gigantic corpora- 
tions and failing at the same time to make 
use of the facilities of many smaller corpo- 
rations which are quite capable of participat- 
ing in war production. 

We find that up to the present time 31 per- 
cent of all war contracts have gone to only 8 
companies, that 71 percent have been given 
to only 100 companies. This is a basic 
menace to the future economic freedom of 
our country. It is also a weakness in the war 
production program itself. That the War 
Production Board recognizes this, at least in 
principle, is evidenced by direction 2, 
amended, issued on October 10, over Mr. 
Nelson’s signature. This directive calls for 
placing contracts in areas where labor short- 
ages do not exist, for awarding the simpler 
jobs to companies not equipped to do the 
more complex and difficult ones, and for a 
spread of contracts among more firms. 

Were the carrying out of this directive not 
in most cases in the hands of men whose 
whole experience has been in the employ of 
the largest corporations in America, the out- 
look with regard to it would be more hopeful. 

But what we have largely had up to the 
present time has been control of our war 
production economy, not by the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Army, the Navy, or any other 
public body but by the prime contractors. 
They have subcontracted or not subcon- 
tracted as they saw fit. In many instances 
they have piled up for themselves huge back- 
logs of orders that could not be handled with 
expedition. Patented processes have by no 
means as yet been made fully availabie to all 
capable manufacturers. In some instances 
there has been hoarding of manpower and 
materials. 

This situation must be ended. Decisions 
abcut subcontracting, use of materials and 
the like have got to be national decisions ar- 
rived at in accordance with an over-all war- 
mobilization program. That is one purpose 
of this legislation, as I understand it. 

There is also the whole matter of civilian 
supply. The major share of production of 
essential civilian goods should be channeled 
into the hands of those smaller business con- 
cerns which, for one reascn or another, can- 
not participate in armament production. 
Congress has passed considerable legislation 
in an attempt to save small business, but up 
to date it has, frankly, done little good that I 
can see. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
establishment of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion will actually bring about the results in 
this field which Congress has repeatedly but, 
so far, without success, attempted to achieve. 

The other major matter which I wish to 
discuss has to do with agriculture. There 
can no longer be any doubt that, due to a 
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variety of causes which I shall not take time 
to discuss in detail, we are confronted with 
the gravest danger that our agricultural pro- 
duction, particularly in certain lines, is going 
to be seriously curtailed. This is due in part 
to price policies, which have kept some farm- 
crop prices at too low a figure; it is due to 
the drawing off of agricultural manpower, 
both by the draft and the inducement of 
higher wages elsewhere; and it is due to the 
failure, up to this time, of the Government 
to stress the basic importance of agricultural 
needs as much as it has stressed armament 
production. The net result of this third 
factor has been, to use a term familiar to 
Californians, to surround work in an aircraft 
factory, for example, with three or four times 
as much glamor appeal as is the case with 
farming, upon which, after all, everything 
else depends. By this time it should be ob- 
vious that neither the fixing of agricultural 
price ceilings nor the determination of selec- 
tive-service policies can safely be arrived at 
without the most careful consideration of 
their effect upon the production of food, and 
yet up to now there has been no one who was 
in a position to give such over-all considera- 
tion to the basic objective. 

Therefore, I should like to suggest one 
amendment to the legislation under consid- 
eration, namely, that a fifth agency be pro- 
vided for under the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, which would be the recently discussed 
Office of Food Administration through which 
all directives baving to do with agriculture 
would pass, and which office would have as 
its particular task a positive and constructive 
program for the fullest possible agricultural 
production. I am not prepared to state posi- 
tively whether it would be best to make the 
Agriculture Department the Food Adminis- 
tration or to set up a special office for this 
purpose. My opinion is that the Agriculture 
Department could do the job very well if it 
were instructed to develop at once a program 
for adequate agricuitural production, out of 
this to determine specific crop needs, and 
then to arrive on the basis of the over-all 
plan at specific programs for assuring fair 
and adequate prices, enough machinery and 
equipment and sufficient manpower to do the 
job. 

As an accompanying advantage to such a 
national food production program it would 
be possible to put an end to the increasing 
control of our whole agricultural economy by 
food processors and to free the farmers from 
this incubus upon their work. The impor- 
tance of this to the future of our country is 
quite impossible to overemphasize. 

The immediate and obvious reason for 
placing so much stress upon agriculture is 
that without adequate food production the 
war cannot be won. Beyond that, however, is 
the fact that American food can become in 
the peace-making and peace-building period 
the most powerful factor in all the world 
making for stability, sanity, justice, and last- 
ing peace 

My final point bas to do with the position 
of the Congress in this Nation. The whole 
future of free democratic government de- 

ends upon whether or not the American 
Congress can regain after this war its right- 
ful position, influence, and power. That in 
my judgment can never be done by a nega- 
tive policy; it can never be done simply by 
criticizing this or any other administration; 
it can never be done by voting no. It can 
only be accomplished by the Congress tak- 
ing real constructive leadership, advancing 
on its own independent initiative workable 
and effective solutions to the problems of 
the Nation—and then carrying them through. 
I believe the proposal before this committee 
is, from this standpoint, one of the most 
hopeful things that has happened in a long, 
long time. 
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HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am placing 
in the Recorp an article by Mr. Thomas 
S. Holden, president of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, with reference to the prob- 
lem of inflation. Mr. Holden served in 
the World War and after his discharge 
from the Army was a price investigator 
in the Department of Labor. At this 
time he made a special study of post- 
war problems. His views will likely be of 
interest to many and for that reason I 
have requested permission to place them 
in the Recorp. The article follows: 


WHEN THE THREAT OF INFLATION WILL BE 
WORST 


The forces currently making for inflation of 
the price level will accumulate as long as the 
war lasts and will reach a peak after the 
fighting stops. Both logic and experience 
indicate this to be true. 

The present year’s excess of purchasing 
power over the supply of available civilian 
goods at current prices has been estimated 
at $21,000,000,000. It means, as practically 
everybody knows today, that this excess sum 
of purchasing power cannot this year cause 
more civilian goods to be produced but will, 
unless “sterilized” in some way, cause a rapid 
rise in prices by bidding for scarce goods, 
Everyone, therefore, accepts as necessary 
methods of managing our war economy such 
devices as price-fixing and rationing cf scarce 
consumer goods. 

The excess of purchasing power over ci- 
vilian goods will reach $30,000,000,000 in 1943, 
according to a recent statement of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce; national income may be 
even greater than this year, and the output 
of civilian goods will be substantially less. 
Thus by the end of 1943 there will be an esti- 
mated accumulation of $51,000,000,000 un- 
spent purchasing power, offset in some part 
by whatever rise takes place in the general 
price level. 

Obviously, the longer the war lasts the 
greater will be the accumulation of unspent 
purchasing power, assuming reasonable suc- 
cess in controlling inflation. Furthermore, 
most of the current installment debt previ- 
ously incurred for purchase of merchandise, 
will have been liquidated by the end of the 
war, and there will thus be a vast reservoir 
of potential consumer credit 

Accompanying this accumulation of actual 
and potential purchasing power will be a con- 
tinuing accumulation of potential demand 
for civilian goods which have been scarce, 
and in many cases uncbtainable, during the 
war. The period of reconversion of industry 
to peacetime production after a victorious 
conclusion of hostilities will, therefore, he 
one in which purchasing power will very 
largely exceed available goods, a period in 
which the pressure toward price inflation 
will be much stronger than it is today. 

This is no mere theory. The record of the 
reconversion period following World War No. 
1 is one of a secondary price inflation of al- 
most fantastic proportions, followed by a 
drastic deflation and a very serious short de- 
pression. The general commodity price in- 
dexes of the United States Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics are the best measures of what 
happened during that period 

While the low point of the price index in 
the immediate pre-war period (pre-war fer 
the United States, though not for its Allies) 
was reached in December 1914, the strong 
upward movement of prices did not start 
until October of the following year. From 
September 1915 to September 1918, when the 
high point of wartime price inflation was 
reached, the index more than doubled. It 
started that 3-year »eriod at 683 and it 
advanced 69.2 points to 137.5 

There was a slight dip in the index even 
before the armistice in November, and prices 
continued to fall moderately through Febru- 
ary 1919. At that point, most wartime con- 
trols having been relaxed, purchasing power 
began bidding for scarce goods, and for goods 
not actually scarce but believed to be so in 
the absence of adequate statistics of avail- 
able supplies. Consumers, retailers, jobbers, 
and manufacturers placed duplicate and trip- 
licate orders with various suppliers, thus 
unconsciously pyramiding the already large 
demand. The result of this buying panic 
(which is not an extravagant description of 
what took place) was an increase in the gen- 
eral price index from 129.8 in February 1919 
to 167.2 in May 1920. This was an increas« 
of 37.4 points in 15 months, an average rate 
of. increase of 2.49 points a month in the 
post-war inflation period, compared with a 
rate of 1.92 points a month in the preceding 
wartime inflation period. 

The ensuing collapse of the price struc- 
ture was spectacular When it was discoy- 
ered that some of the reported shortages 
were greatly exaggerated, when producers 
began to fill orders and the duplicate and 
triplicate orders began to be canceled, prices 
began to toboggan at breakneck speed. The 
wholesale price index dropped from 167.2 in 
May 1920 to 914 in January 1922, or 758 
points in 20 months. This was at a down- 
ward rate of 3.79 points a month. 

The price collapse carried with it serious 
economic comsequences. Between 1920 and 
1921 the physical volume of industrial pro- 
duction dropped 23 percent; tonnag 
enue freight hauled by Class I railroads de- 
clined 25 percent; total net earnings of busi- 
ness dropped 46 percent; national income, 
unadjusted for price changes, dropped 17 per- 
cent. Construction contracts awarded in the 
27 Northeastern States dropped from $304,- 
924,000 in April 1920, to $100,145,000 in De- 
cember 1920. 

No figures are available « the amount of 
unemployment that existed in the winters cf 
1920-21 and 1921-22; but I, who was then fol- 
lowing the index numbers and the business 
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statistics closely, was also acutely aware of 
many hungry men walking the streets of New 
York, a situation duplicated in many other 
cities. 


During this entire period of business 
shrinkage the potential demand for g 

enormous, but the rapid price decline made 
buying a highly hazardous venture. The re- 
sult of the post- > price inflation and the 
ensuing deflation was postponement of sound 














post-war business recov nd postpone- 
ment of satisfaction of p i civilian need 
by 2 years. 

Post-war price inflation uld not be per- 
mitted again. I believ 1 repetition of 
that earlier experience is possible, but I also 
believe it is avoidable 

To date, wartime price inflation in thi 
country is not serious. Referring again 
the chart, it is seen that the index numbe! 
advanced from 75.0 in August 1939, to 98.8 in 
May 1842, or much iess than one point 
month. If our price controls, rationing sys- 
tems, and other anti-inflation measures are 
reasonably successful, the extent of wartime 
price inflation should be nsiderably e 
than in the World War perica, wi controls 
were imposed too late tc y effective 
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However, accumulations of both of pur- 
chasing power and of potential demands for 
goods in the coming post-war period are 
likely to be much greater than they were in 
the earlier period. This time, whole areas 
of business and production are completely 
blacked out for the war’s duration; for ex- 
ample, automobiles, radios, washing machines, 
other household conveniences, private houses 
over $6,000, and many other things. Further- 
more, added to the accumulated post-war 
demands of our own people will be the neces- 
sity for supplying to other countries mate- 
rials essential to their reconstruction. The 
threat of post-war inflation and its after- 
math of deflation and depression is very real. 

It seems to me that the best way to avoid 
the consequences of another post-war price 
inflation is to see to it that no such price- 
inflation takes place. To that end it would 
seein essential that we maintain adequate 
economic controls during the period of re- 
conversion of industry, tapering them off 
gradually as the transition toward a peace- 
time economy progresses. This should not 
require the setting up of any new machinery 
of economic controls; only a planned, orderly, 
gradual demobilization of wartime control 
agencies rather than a precipitous one. 

It is necessary that the dangers of a too 
sudden lifting of wartime restrictions be 
fully understood by business, Congress, and 
the general public. As Herbert Hoover 
cently said: “In the last war we made little 
advanced preparation to cross the precipitous 
mountains of after-war disorganization or of 
methods to recover the lost freedoms. We 
were then ignorant of what lay ahead. We 
know more about it this time. We need to 
think out economic reconstruction, We must 
think out the recovery of freedom. And that 
preparednéss can come only from organized 
»bjective research and public debate. It must 
come from many sources and many places, 

nd not from Government alone. It is a 

fe area for vigorous speech.” 

It is very desirable that business organiza- 
tions and associations now studying post-war 
problems and making post-war plans give 
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very careful consideration to what will be the 
soundest procedure in lifting wartime re- 
striction: Already many businessmen are 
thinking in terms immediate relaxation 
f controls at the time of cessation of hostili- 
ties. When that hoped-for time arrives all 


ff us will be more than anxious to get rid of 
restrictions ls, dictation of methods of 
doing business, scarcities of goods we’ve had 
to do without 

During th 





reconversion the nat- 


period 


ural impatience of the fretfully convalescing 
enterp! system, recovering from drastic 
doses of planned economy, will have to be 


ilt with. There will be a strong tempta- 
ion 1ake pclitical capital out of this 
Nation-wide impatience and out of the mis- 
takes that administrators of the war economy 
ill inevitably have made. A handicap to 
neral acceptance of the idea of gradual de- 








nobilization of wartime control agencies will 
be the fear that continuation of controls will 
make it very difficult to get rid of them at all. 

As a matter of fact, most of the Govern- 


t economists who are now studying post- 
war problems have stated very earnestly their 
belief that our post-war situation will de- 
maximum stimulation of private enter- 
t they have not said so loudly 
frequently enough or with suffi- 
from the White House to 


land 


) date 


mation 


a majority of businessmen that 
indeed the administration's aim for 

the post-war period 
It is my belief that a great danger of ex- 
tended socialistic experimentation and regi- 
entation of enterprise lies in immediate 
elax f < ls upon cessation of hos- 
tilitic S would probably permit a post- 
price inflation with its inevitable reac- 








tion. Then the unemployed men and women 
will say, correctly or incorrectly, that private 
enterprise has failed to provide jobs and they 
will demand politica: action to meet the sit- 
uation. If that situation is permitted to 
arise, then, indeed, will the private enter- 
prise system of the country face a real crisis. 

If we are to have a continuation of war- 
time controls during the reconversion period, 
a very important problem of policy determi- 
nation should be met well in advance. That 
is a determination of the basis upon which 
priorities may be granted for scarce civilian 
goods. In wartime the obvious and generally 
accepted criterion for granting priorities is 
the relative importance of particular mate- 
rials and commodities and their uses in win- 
ning the war. When, however, millions of 
Americans will be figuratively forming lines 
to the right and left to get a chance at new 
cars, new radios, new refrigerators, new wash- 
ing machines, and new houses, there will 
either be a mad scramble with prices bid up 
to the sky, or some system of priorities or 
rationing that will appeal to the general pub- 
lic as reasonable and fair. Obviously peace- 
time priorities and rationing promise some 
potential headaches. But the price-police- 
man’s lot is never a happy one; probably the 
best way to ease his task will be to agree upon 
policies and plans in advance of the time 
when they must be put into effect 

The problem of avoiding a post-war price 
inflation is one that calls for clear under- 
standing on the part of businessmen and leg- 
islators and clear statement of purpose on the 
part of Government. As far as its potential 
impacts upon our internal economy are con- 
cerned, its proper handling is prerequisite to 
successful execution of any other post-war 
program to be projected by private business 
and industrial groups. 
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OF LOUISIANA 
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Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas His Excellency the President of 
the United States of America, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, has decreed that 
the restrictions placed on the Italian enemy 
aliens be lifted and that they be permitted 
to enjoy the freedom and privileges accorded 
good Americans and all free peoples; and 

Whereas this action on the part of the 
United States Government has firmly and 
solidly entrenched its kindness and friend- 
ship into the hearts of those Italians residing 
in the United States that unfortunately have 
not finally concluded that part of their ap- 
plications to become American citizens, and 
has spurred them to more sincere loyalty 
than ever before to the Government of this 
United States of America; and 

Whereas these Italian citizens, through 
their descendants, who are Americans in their 
own right, owing allegiance to no other na- 
tion on earth, to show their undivided and 
full appreciation of this action, desire to indi- 
cate by this patriotic demonstration to the 
Government of the United States their most 
humble thanks by the creation and adoption 
of s resolution, which has the mcst con- 
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vincing, and the most heartiest and loyal 
approval of each and every Italian citizen 
and their descendants, as well as all good 
Americans in this community; and 

Therefore this group of people with this 
action do hereby adopt wholeheartedly and 
without reservation this resoiution of thanks 
and appreciation and duly ask that the cr- 
iginal be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, with copy to the Attorney 
General of the United States, the Member 
of Congress of this district, the Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, the president of 
Caddo Parish Police Jury, the mayor of the 
city of Shreveport, and the daily newspapers 
in the city of Shreveport. 

Dated and adopted this 15th day of Novem- 
ber 1942, in the city of Shreveport, in Caddo 
Parish, State of Louisiana, at a special meet- 
ing called for this occasion. 

Presented by: Victor L. CAMPISsI. 

Author: Bert R. PURGATORIA. 

On motion presented by Mr. John M. Titone, 
and duly seconded by Mr. Joe Mandina, which 
carried unanimously, the following have 
placed their signatures in full approval of the 
action taken 

Mrs. J. FUTILIA, 
President, Italian Blessed Sacrement. 
Mrs. JOE PROVENZA, 
President, St. Joseph Society. 
P. A. Monica, 
President, Democratic Club of Bossier 
City, Bossier, La. 
Miss VirGcrnia VioLa for 
Mrs. P. A. FULCo, 
President, Young Ladies Society. 
Mrs. P. A. Monica, 
President, Immaculata Conception. 
ANTONIO TITONE, 
President, Progressive Men’s Club 
(formerly Italia-Moderna). 
Mrs. J. FUTILLA, 
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America’s Democratic Evangelist 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial written by the beloved 
editor of the Columbus (Nebr.) Daily 
Telegram, the Honorable Edgar Howard, 
a former Member of this body. Mr. 
Howard was inspired to write this edi- 
torial by the recent visit to Omaha of the 
Honorable James A. Farley, on which oc- 
casion Mr. Farley was guest of honor at 
a banquet attended by several hundred 
Nebraska Democrats. 

The editorial follows: 

AMERICA’S DEMOCRATIC EVANGELIST 

Hon. James A. Farley (non-Quakers call 
him Jim) will be in Nebraska for a few 
hours next Monday, and his Democratic ad- 
mirers have planned for him a complimen- 
tary supper at the Paxton Hotel, in Omaha, 
that same evening. And where might be 
found a Nebraska Democrat so unapprecia- 
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tive as to fail to be present at the Farley 
supper, provided his tires are good for a drive 
to Omaha? It was the organizing ability of 
James Farley that gave Franklin Roosevelt 
to the American people as their President. It 
was the happy and encouraging personality of 
that same James Farley in 1932 that put new 
hope in the hearts of Democrats, making 
them fully believe that the old party of 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Bryan was not dead, 
but only sleeping, and that it would surely 
awake to glorious victory if only every indi- 
vidual Democrat should do his or her part in 
arousing the sleeping lion. In his years of 
work as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee James Farley played the part 
which a man in that position should play 
toward the titular head of a political party. 
He was the “right arm” of the President. 
In the recent political campaign Farley's can- 
didate for Governor of New York was muti- 
lated by the same crue] Republican landslide 
which drove all Nebraska Democrats (except 
Jim Quigley) to convenient fox holes. But 
not James Farley. He is already in the field 
for future fights by Democrats. I hope a 
multitude of Nebraska Democrats will visit 
with that magnificent evangelist in Omaha 
next Monday. It will be a joy to everyone 
to personally greet that great soldier of 
simon-pure democracy, to behold him in the 
proper habilaments of his calling—his feet 
shod in the sandals of humility, upon his 
head the helmet of truth, upon his bosom 
the breastplate of a righteous cause, in his 
good right hand a shining sword, point- 
tipped with the diamond of justice, and in 
his heart one dear ambition—the service of 
the living God and all God’s children on the 
earth. In the presence of that fine soldier 
of democracy every Democrat will have im- 
pulse to stand and sing the first and last 
verses of America, the while silently plead- 
ing that some day they may behold this same 
James Farley in that Presidential chair now 
so magnificently occupied by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Merlo Pusey, from to- 
day’s Washington Post: 

CAN A CLASH BE AVOIDED? 
(By Merlo Pusey) 

The Seventy-eighth Congress is already 
casting its shadow over official Washington, 
It is not what the old Congress has done 
that forecasts a different temperament on 
Capitol Hill after the New Year. Rather it 
is what the carry-over legislators are plan- 
ning to do in 1948. Unless all present indi- 
cations fail, the new Congress will give 
most of ts time (1) to winning the war and 
(2) to redressing the balance of power be- 
tween itself and the President. 

Many legislators are frankly perturbed over 
the magnitude of the powers which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has gathered into his hands 
and the way in which he is using some of 
those power;. That concern does not run 
along party lines. The most penetrating 
analysis of the new spirit which is activating 
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Congress came last week from a keen student 
of government and a much-loved Democrat 
with 30 years of experience in the House— 
Hatton W. Sumners. And various other 
Members of the majority party joined in the 
debate to demand that Congress reestablish 
itself as the Nation’s chief legislative body. 

Nor can this revival of faith in a strong 
Congress be dismissed as a reaction against 
the war. There appears to be a universal 
determination in Congress to see the war 
through to the bitter end. Almost every 
Member recognizes also that broad powers 
must be delegated to the Presiden’ to avoid 
any crippling restraints upon our national 
war effort. But this does not mean—to para- 
phrase the words of Representative Sum- 
NERS—that advantage may properly be taken 
of the public peril from without to cause @ 
public peril within. 

It is no captious complaint to which the 
venerable chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee gave voice. He fears that the 
multiplication of Federal overlords in recent 
years is threatening to break down the ability 
of the people to govern themselves. The aim 
of democracy, he believes, is to enrich human 
lives and not to make men more efficient cogs 
in a great economic or political machine that 
is operated from Washington. In his recent 
contacts with the grass roots he has found 
a “hope-inspiring upsurge of this democratic 
impulse”’—a disposition on the part of the 
people to stand on their own feet. So Mr. 
SuMNERS—and dozens of his colleagues—are 
determined to give the rank and file more of 
a chance to do their own thinking and plan- 
ning. 

Perhaps this is an inopportune time for 
such a movement to get under way. As the 
war continues, more and not fewer controls 
initiated in Washington will be necessary. 
We must have much stricter regulation of 
manpower, focd, fuel, and so forth. If Con- 
gress should resist these esser tial controls a 
dangerous clash between the executive and 
legislative branches would ensue. But Con- 
gress can and should assert more authority 
over these control systems and over the do- 
mestic wartime policies that are vitally affect- 
ing the lives of the people. There is a real 
question as to whether democracy is still 
operating when the President can give Paul 
McNutt control over every man’s job without 
a scratch of the congressional pen. 

A few months ago the President apparently 
thought that the people would support him 
even in setting aside acts of Congress if that 
should appear expedient in winning the war. 
He bluntly told Congress that if it failed to 
pass a satisfactory stabilization bill he would 
act without legislation. Congress was cowed. 
In response to further White House pressure, 
it finally passed a stabilization act without 
requiring the administration to consider farm 
wages in calculating parity prices for agricul- 
tural products. Congress acted against its 
own best judgment in order to keep the Presi- 
Gent from carrying out his threat that he 
would take over the legislative power. 

But Congress is no longer cowed. Much 
water has gone over the dam since the Presi- 
dent’s ill-advised message of September 7. 
Events have proved that Congress was right 
in demanding a larger allowance for farm 
wages. Now the whole country is aware of 


Wages and hours on the farm and in defense 
plants is threatening the United Nations with 
a food shortage. If Congress hampered the 
war effort in this instance, it was not because 
it resisted Executive pressure but because it 
yielded to such pressure. 

Apparently Congress yielded at that time 
because it, too, feared that the people would 
support the President in a show-down on such 
an issue. The election dispelled that fear. 
So the new Congress will doubtless shake it- 
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self free of the habit of buckling down when 
the President cracks the whip. It is prepar- 
ing to assert itself as our national legislative 
body—in fact as well as in name. That is a 
fact of enormous significance. 

If the President continues to assume that 
he has a mandate to shape all domestic 
policies that in any way influegce the conduct 
of the war, there will be a clash. It is not 
necessary to emphasize the dangers inherent 
in such a collision between the President and 
Congress in the midst of war. Domestic 
conflict would be a_ tragedy regardless 
of how devoted beth groups may be to the 
cause for which the war is being fought. So 
the biggest domestic issue before us tcday is 
how that conflict can be avoided. 

One certain fact is that it will not be 
avoided, as it has been in the past, by abdica- 
tion on the part of Congress. It seems to 
me that the only practical course is a re- 
version of both the executive and legislative 
branches to their legitimate functions in the 
American system of government. That will 
undoubtedly require the President to draw in 
his horns in matters of domestic policy where 
the powers of Congress are dominant, if not 
supreme. Certainly he will have to drop 
his do-this-or-else attitude. There has never 
been any justification for that manner of 
dealing with the National Legislature. And 
the President’s subordinates will have to give 
up the slick practice of interpreting congres- 
sional acts as granting powers which Congress 
clearly intended to withhold. It may be 
dificult for officials who are accustomed to 
making their own policies and demanding 
legislative ratification to shift to a strategy of 
genuine cooperation. But that is what any 
realistic design for victory appears to call for 
in the present circumstances. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. William B. Ziff, the author of The 
Coming Battle of Germany, a current 
best seller, is a noted military strategist 
and an authority on modern warfare. 
He recently delivered a speech in New 
York’s Town Hall at a meeting sponsored 
by the Committee for a Jewish Army of 
Stateless and Palestinian Jews. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to insert into the Recorp this 
expert analysis of the Jewish army case 
by so famous an authority, for the crea- 
tion of such an army is the reply that we 
must give to Germany’s terrible slaugh- 
ter of this hapless people. 

When we speak for the right of stateless 
and Palestinian Jews to form a military force. 
under their own banner, we speak for the 
simplest of propositions—for the right of 
men to defend themselves. We seek for 
them no special privilege and no favoritism, 
but simply the right to expose their bodies 
to the knife and bullet, to the shrapnel and 
explosives of the enemy—the right of mer 
everywhere to acquire in death that final 
sublime dignity of having defended t i 
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last their families and homes and the cause 
they loved. 

Is this too much to ask? Is that too great 
a favor to require of the political heads of 
this world? These Jews of the Old World 
have suffered a succession of horrors, of piti- 
ful gegradations, such as has been experi- 
enced by no other people in modern times. 
Are we to practice that final enormity upon 
this tortured people, denying them that last 
privilege which has never before been denied 
to men throughout history—the right to 
sell their lives in defense of the common 
cause to which we ourselves subscribe? 

To do that is to deny men even lesser rights 
than animals possess. It is to deny them the 
very title to manhood. It is to give strength 
to one of the vilest of Nazi theories, that 
there are superior and inferior peoples, and 
that only the former may bear arms on an 
honorable field of battle. 

The question is even more fundamental 
than whether these stateless and Palestinian 
Jews are to be allowed to bear arms under 
the ancient blue and white standards of 
Israel which paced the exploits of the fierce 
Jewish warriors of the past. Most of these 
men are of the Jewish nationality in Pales- 
tine. They see no other national course than 
to fight under their own banners—they know 
no other. The stateless Jews having been 
cruelly derprived of all other nationality, 
reacquire the ancient nationaiity of Israel 
as the simplest right to which they may 
aspire What additional earthly title they 
may require is offered them by the Jews of 
Palestine, and they lovingly accept it. 

What are the facts? 

Wherever love, honor, and courage have 
not been crushed in their hearts, wherever 
they are willing to challenge the Axis hordes, 

g with the ferccity of men who know 
that all is at stake, the Jewish military units 
would be fighting for America. These men 
would be fighting for England. They would 
be fighting for Christianity as well as for 
the sacred soil cf the Land of Israel they 
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ness—gets back to that incomparable spirit 
which alone makes man. 

Before examining critically the reasons 
which are brought up against the existence 
of a Jewish army we must state the moral 
position. It is simply this: There is some- 
thing loathsome, something completely ob- 
scene to any view which adduces reasons— 
no matter what those reasons might be or 
how rationally they might be told—to pre- 
vent any man from fighting to protect the 
honor of his house, the future of his chil- 
dren, or his own life and possessions. 

There might be something understandable 
in this situation if it could be said that we 
could be unable to give these men arms be- 
cause they were needed elsewhere—in Alaska, 
in Great Britain, China, or Russia. In that 
case these Jews should be allowed to fight 
with stones and sticks, to fight in their own 
battalions with bare fists if necessary. If I 
know anything about these Jews of Palestine 
and the stateless Jews, they will fight will- 
ingly against Hitler under a Jewish flag with 
cobblestones and clubs if they can get no 
other arms. 

And why not? None have suffered more 
than they None are actuated by a greater 
hatred of this terrible disease, this hideous 
excretion called Hitlerism, than they. None 
have less to live for if this terrible thing 
flourishes on the earth 

Let me give you just a few details to re- 
mind you of what these people have passed 
through, to indicate the caliber of fighters 
they would be. Men and women alike will 
bear arms, actuated by a hatred for the 
Fascist pestilence and a ‘esclve to extermin- 
ate it, unequaled anywhere. 

These people or their immediate relatives 
have passed through circumstances such as 
these: Prisoners taken by the Germans on 
the Russian front are herded off into “sheep 
and goats” and the Jews are promptly killed. 
In Vilna, 60,000 people were massacred in a 
2-week pogrom. At Vitebsk, 25,000 were 
slaughtered, only 11,000 were left alive. The 
German radio reports only one-third of 750,- 
000 Rumanian Jews are still in existence. 
At Kiev in a pogrom which lasted 5 days and 
5 nights 40,000 were mowed down by machine 
guns. In the Warsaw ghetto, out of half a 
million starving, beaten, weary, degraded, un- 
happy human beings, at the last report only 
100,000 were left. In France there are mass 
executions, and Jews are hunted down in the 
corn fields by the Nazi executioners as if it 
was some sort of game 

There are events even more horrible. For 
example, the sorting out of hundreds of fine 
young Jews, boys from the best families, in 
Holland—and the trying out of poison gases 
on them. These lads are placed in gas cham- 
bers and used as living experiments in the 
art of death Their skin and flesh comes Off 
with their clothes 

I tell you these terrible things so that you 
will know what the stateless Jews have gone 
through, and so you will know how the Jews 
of Palestine, who are the cousins and brothers 
of these unfortunates, feel 

I leave many of the more horrid details 
out. But you may believe me when I say 
that not since the days of Attila the Hun 
have human being perpetrated such unpar- 
donably foul and vicious acts on other human 
beings Death was never encugh; it was 
always necessary that torture be added, too. 
Torture was never enough; it was always re- 
quired that to physical torment be added 
the last refinement of mental and emotional 
anguish. 

I know how these people who have passed 
through the Hitlerian torture chamber feel 
toward the mutual enemy. All they seek is 
an honest chance to get at him in a fair 
fight. It is not necessary to ship boys from 
America to the near eastern theater. It is 
not necessary to ship boys from Australia 
or from Scotland cr from any other far-away 
place. They are there on the ground, ready 
and willing to fight. “They are eager to accept 
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the responsibilities of action and may be 
entrusted with them. 

At the Sports Palace in Berlin on October 
6, Hitler said with reference to the Jews: 
“Their laughter will cease everywhere.” This 
is a threat which hangs over the heads of 
the Jews of the Near and Middle East. It 
is ominously near the Jews in Palestine itself. 
In short, over this holy ground impends that 
ultimate and final profanity of Nazi dese- 
cration, and we tie the hands of these brave 
men and women who ask nothing more than 
that they be allowed to go forth with what- 
ever weapons can be brought to hand, to 
fight this monster to the death. 

I assert here that it is to the interest of the 
United Nations that we demand a Jewish 
army to protect the Near East, the Suez 
Canal, and the Middle East. We find that 
136,000 young Palestinian Jews, people who 
as far as I know never referred to themselves 
as being anything else but of Jewish nation- 
ality, immediately volunteered as scon as the 
war was on. These 136,000 Jews offered to 
enlist for active duty, for fighting duty, and 
they were flatly refused. 

What was finally set up by the rulers of 
Palestine was a so-called system of parity. 
A fiction was created that there was a 
Palestine nationality. I have been there, but 
I never saw anyone of Palestinian nationality. 
They announced that they were going to set 
up a limited Palestinian flag, but evidently 
thought better of it. Under this system cf 
parity was created another type of the fami- 
liar numerous clauses—a most unusual type. 
It was determined that Jews could only fight, 
receive bullets unto their flesh, and sell their 
lives in battle in a certain proportion to the 
rest of the population. That was the most 
astounding definition of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

However, the projected Palestinian military 
force did not materialize. Since Arabs would 
not enlist, the Jews were not allowed to. 

When Mr. Churchill came to power in 1940, 
Professor Weizman was promised, and I know 
this to be the fact, an army of 10,000 Jews. 
There were to be certain limiting conditions, 
but it was to be, nevertheless, a Jewish 
army. Ina while that promise was suddenly 
rescinded. The reason advanced was lack of 
equipment. Equipment could be found for 
men brought from Australia, New Zealand, 
and Russian Poland, but it was impossible to 
find arms for the Jews. Therefore, the 
Jewish army must be dissolved before it even 
could be formed. 

Those few Jews who have been allowed to 
serve in the fighting forces distinguish them- 
selves very well. I must say this for the 
British military—I know of no British mili- 
tary man who in his heart of hearts wouldn't 
welcome a formation of these Jewish fighting 
men, and I know of no British military man 
who hasn’t the deepest respect for the fight- 
ing quality of the Jews. Jewish boys have 
proven themselves everywhere throughout 
the African campaign, and few in numbers 
as they were, have won more than their share 
of citations. 

Why then is there so determined an oppo- 
sition to the Jewish army? Qualified Ameri- 
cans want it. Distinguished soldiers and 
statesmen both in America and Britain have 
expressed their unequivocal desire that such 
a fighting force be brought into existence. 

I must tell you, because I tread on delicate 
ground and because I deal with an ally I 
much admire and with a people I love, that I 
am not anti-British. On the contrary, I am 
very much pro-British; but this makes me 
rather less than more ready to accept the 
Fascist elements who have managed to in- 
fluence the plan of British colonial adminis- 
tration. 

The basis of the entire oppcsition to the 
Jewish army is not with the British people. 
The British people have expressed themselves 
time and again overwhelmingly in favor of 
it. British statesmen headed by Mr. Churche 
ill have also gone on record time and again 
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in full approval of the Jewish army—though 
it must be admitted, largely as an abstract 
ideal to be realized when the right time 
comes, an undoubtedly honest concession to 
advisers who bitterly opposed this course. 

There is a small group of men who from 
the very beginning have prevented the forma- 
tion of this army or its acceptance by the 
political and military elements who want it. 
These men sit in the Colonial office in Lon- 
don, in the bureaus at Cairo, in the India 
office, and elsewhere. This civil-service group 
is peculiarly situated so as to possess the 
greatest strategic influence with respect to 
just exactly such decisions as would affect 
the right of Jews in Palestine to colonize or 
arm. 

The strictures operative against the for- 
mation of a Jewish army are not unique, nor 
are they new. They are part of a systematic 
depredation against Jewish rights in Palestine 
on the part of men who frankly do not like 
Jews, who are suspicious of an ultimate Jew- 
ish colonizing success which will introduce a 
new instrument of power to the basin of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and ultimate Jewish 
control in that area of the world. They will 
admit candidly if one discusses this subject 
with them off the record that the formation 
of a Jewish army infers the creation of a 
Jewish state, and they will tell you that they 
do not want a Jewish state and have no in- 
tention in this world of allowing such a state 
to come into existence. So you see, the issue 
is not a shallow one but goes rather deeply. 

The recent appointmert of Lord Moyne, 
former Colonial Secretary, an uncompromis- 
ing enemy of Jewish military units, to be 
British Deputy Minister of State in the Middle 
East is of ominous significance. 

I should like to remind you that Lord 
Moyne, once British Colonial Secretary, fa- 
vored the establishment of Madagascar as 
the homeland for the Jews. It is a startling 
coincidence that this was also a favorite Nazi 
contention, 

There are other British patriots, such great 
figures as Wedgwood, Locker-Lampson, and 
Cazalet—publicists and members of Lords 
and Commons, who have uncompromisingly 
stated their opposition to the officially con- 
doned program placed in operation against 
the Jews in Palestine. They have let their 
lack of acceptance be known in words more 
bitter and vigorous than any I have voiced 
tonight. That is the greatness, my friends, 
of the British Nation. That is the sturdi- 
ness and depth of character, the beauty of 
soul and mind which the friends of England 
have always loved and admired. Between 
that greatness of mind and the carefully 
calculated views of the British Colonial Office 
is an unmeasurable gulf. 

I should like to read you the view of one 
of the noblest and most Christian-minded 
men in Britain, Lord Wedgwood, on this 
question. He is talking about the Jews in 
Palestine. “Let us be frank,” he states, “we 
have nothing to conceal any longer. Our 
enemies know already why we want the Jews 
in Palestine armed, and why the British 
forbid it. 
dom. Yoked for 25 years in double harness, 
the end has come. Twenty-five years of 
what should have been cooperation have been 
25 years of jealousy, malice, and uncharita- 
bleness, ending in the mass massacre of the 
‘Struma.’ 

“The British administration have been too 
strong for the British Parliament and con- 
science. The whole administration from the 
top to the bottom are against the half million 
Jews in Palestine. They will never let them 
have arms, nor land, nor free immigration, 
nor a refuge, nor a home—never. They don't 
like the Jews. And there are enough anti- 
Semites and crypto-Fascists in Great Britain 
to back up the Hitler policy and spirit.” 

The actual militery situation itself is simply 
quoted by Representative Gzrorce GranT, of 


First arms, then land, then free-' 





Alabama, who on July 7 stated in the 
National Congress: “In this hour of peril 
will the British Colonial Office not accept the 
Jewish army, or will it wait for America to 
transport its troops over sub-infested areas?” 
That, in my opinion, is the unqualified view 
of American military and naval men, and 
B:itish military and naval men as well, where 


‘they are not bound down by the vagaries of 


purely political opinion 

Here are the simple facts: The Near East 
is the crossroads of the world. With some 
100,000 men, Rommel! almost crashed through 
beyond Suez. Had the Germans been able 
to break the Russian barriers and flow 
through the valleys of the Caucasus to make 
juncture with Rommel in the Near East, all 
Europe and Asia would have been iIcst to 
the world of freemen. We in the United 
States would have found ourselves isolated, 
fithting a battle against the massed resources 
of the three major continents. The situation 
for us would then indeed have been grim. 

In this war of mechanization, this era of 
the flame thrower, the airplane and the tank, 
it is only the mechanically minded man who 
can wage war. It is only he who can produce 
the engines and the basic material of war, 
and it is only he who can handle and utilize 
them in battle. In this entire section of the 
world the only people who are, in conse- 
quence, capable as a mass of waging war are 
the Jews. The Bedouin Areb looks formid- 
able and romantic on his camel, the picture 
of war-like power. But in today’s terms he 
is no longer a war-making mechanism. 

Were the United States War Department 
to grant me the great privilege of leading a 
mechanized force of 200,000 of these Jewish 
boys in the Near Eest, I would personally 
guarantee to the United Nations thet they 
need have no further fear of holding any part 
of that sector. This body of young Jewish 
soldiers, fifty to seventy-five thousand of 
whom have already hed training in the best 
armies in Europe, would eut through that 
area like a knife cuts through cheese. Apart 
from Rommel’s trocps, who are excellent 
fighters in the modern sense, there is nothing 
in this purt of the world which could stend 
up against even a force of 50,000 drilled and 
mechanized young Jews. 

Let me recapitulate. The situation seems 
clear enough. There is no need for America 
to send troops to the Near Hast at this junc- 
ture, and there will be no need for Great 
Britain to send troops either. There should 
be no need for American blood to be spilt 
on the battlefields of the Near East. All that 
is required is that the Jews already there be 
granted the right to fight and to base tnem- 
selves on the historic hilis of Judea and the 
mountains of Moab. If we and the British 
agree to that, they shouid be granted some 
lend-lease equipment. If that equipment 
can’t be gotten to them, they should be given 
squitrel rifles and brickbats, or whatever else 
is available. ‘They will not complain even in 
this kind of unequal contest, which I shou'd 
judge will hardly be necessary since first-class 
mcdern arms seem to be availeble. 

I think, too, that the Zionists should get 
together with the people of this nonpartisan 
committee. I am a little astonished by all 
this unprofitable bickering between men who 
are interested in the same ends. After all, 
partisan opinion has no place when human 
life and dignity are at stake. As a unified 
force we should be able to impress the coun- 
cils of the United Nations with the urgency 
and justice of this cause. When they have 
come to see it in its true light, Iam confident 
they will act. 

Therefore, it is my belief that if it is our 
wili to do so, we will prevail. I assure you 
that the will of man has always dominated 
the course of men. If that were not true, the 
German Wehrmacht would be sitting in Brit- 
ain today; the Germans would be sitting in 
Stalingrad today. 
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The Jewish army may mean the difference 
between success and failure. It may mean 
the difference between the overrunning of 
the Near and Middle East by Hitler and his 
complete defeat there. It may be the thumb 
in the dike which keeps it from crumbling. 
It is up to you by an expression of your will 
in this democratic community, where you can 
still make your pleasure and your determina- 
tion felt, never to rest until this thing is 
brought about and the Jews of the Holy Land 
are allowed to join with all other freemen in 
this great crusade against the Fascist beast 





Montgomery Ward & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr.RICH. Mr. Speaker, on November 
19 I inserted in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, at page A4007, the reply of 
Montgomery Ward to the National War 
Labor Board. I wrote Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and asked them to give me a 
copy of the President’s reply to them. 
I have received a copy, which I am in- 
cluding in my remarks, so that the pub- 
lic will know what the President stated 
to Montgomery Ward & Co., and the re- 


ply of Montgomery Ward to the 
President. 
In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this 


creates a situation in the United States 
where all industry must submit to the 
whims of radical labor «mnions. The 
President has upheld them. I want the 
public to know just what happened. It 
is a deplorable situation in America 
when a radical labor group can, through 
Government agencies, gain its goal of 
compelling everyone in America who 
wants to work tc join a union before they 
can work. it is un-American. It is not 
good to do such things. It takes away 
the freedom of our American citizens. 


THe WuitTe House 
Washington, November 18, 1942. 
Mr, SEWELL AVERY, 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Iil. 

Dear Mr. Avery: The National War Labor 
Board has notified me of your rejection of 
the Board’s directive order of November 5, 
1942, issued as its final determination of a 
labor dispute involving your company. The 
Board’s directive order was rendered in ac- 
cordance with Executive Order 8017 and pur- 
suant to the national agreement between 
labor and management that there shall be 
no strikes or lock-outs for the duration of 
the war, and that all labor disputes shall be 
settled by peaceful means. 

As Commander in Chie? in time of war, I 
expect ali employers, including Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and all labor groups to com- 
ply with the provisions of Executive Order 
9017, as supplemented by Executive Order 
9250. I, therefore, direct Montgomery Ward 
& Co. to comply, without further delay, with 
the National War Labor Board’s directive 
order of November 5, 1942. I consider such a 
course of action essential in the interests of 
our war effort 

Yours truly, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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NoveMeBer 21, 1942. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Presipent: Your order of Novem- 
ber 18 has been received and will be promptly 
obeyed. 
Yours very truly, 
MONTGOMERY Warp & Co. 





Beveridge Plan Spurs Congress Pension 
Effort; Sends Signatures Soaring on 
Discharge Petition 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD on the subject of old-age pensions 
and social security, I include therein a 
very timely statement on this subject 
given out on December 6, 1942, by the 
General Welfare Federation of America, 
a nonprofit civic organization which has 
devoted 5% years to a study of this sub- 
ject and work in this field. The federa- 
tion’s statement is as follows: 


BEVERIDGE PLAN SPURS CONGRESS PENSION EF- 
FORT; SENDS SIGNATURES SOARING ON DIS- 
CHARGE PETITION—LARRABEE MEASURE NOW 
LACKS BUT 4 OF 218 REQUIRED FOR HEAR- 
ING—214 CONGRESSMEN SIGN FOR HEARING; 
185 PLEDGED IN WRITING TO MEASURE AS A 
NONPARTISAN STEERING COMMITTEE—TOWN- 
SEND TAKES SECOND PLACE IN PENSION FIELD 


Publicity given the Beveridge report on an 
all-inclusive social-security program for the 
British people had its reverberations in Amer- 
ica last week which brought 9 additional 
Congressmen to the Speaker’s desk in the 
House to sign Discharge Petition No. 6, on 
the so-called general welfare amendments 
to the Social Security Act incorporated in 
H. R. 1410, introduced by Congressman WIL- 
L1aM H. LarraBee (Democrat), of Indiana, 
This raised to 214 the -ignatures on the Lar- 
rabee petition, leaving but 4 to go for the re- 
quired 218 to force a floor hearing and vote 
on the measure, which calls for a broadening 
of the Social Security Act to include all in 
America within its terms on the basis of not 
less than $30 per month as a Federal annuity 
over and above what the States pay and over 
and above earnings of not to exceed $15 


cal purposes Monday, Decem- 
ber 14, is the last day upon which a hearing 
may be held in the House this session by 
means of a discharge petition. Under House 
rules such hearings may be held only on the 
second or fourth Monday of any month and 
e fourth Monday, December 28, would be 
te for Senate concurrence in any action 
use even though this Congress 
emained in session 
Congressman LARRABEE indicated that a 
t drive would be made during the week 
t four needed signatures so that at 
least a full ¢ ussion of the entire subject 
may be had on the floor on the 14th. “In 
ited number of Congressmen 
w in Washington,” h~ stated, “we may not 


rity for the measure, 


even as we contemplate to modify it if it 
comes to the floor However, I feel very 
strongly that the entire matter should be dis- 
cussed and plans laid for early action along 
the | “i iv t America should main- 


field and 


soclai-Sccurit} 





our present program needs broadening if this 
is to be done. The idea of social security for 
half of our people and not for the other half is 
not American and the only way the situation 
can be cured is by extending the present 
system, which now covers office and industrial 
workers, to all groups and all classes on an 
equal basis, as my bill does. If the British 
can do it, why can't we?” 

The Larrabee measure is veing promoted in 
the House by a nonpartisan steering commit- 
tee of 185 Congressmen, headed by Harry R. 
SHEPPARD (Democrat), of California. This 
committee, which was organized in June 1937 
by 40 Congressmen desiring to promote a 
Federal pension along conservative lines, now 
has 120 Democrats as members, 60 Repub- 
licans, and all of the minor party Representa- 
tives. All 185 members have signed a steer- 
ing-committee resolution in full support of 
the measure (H. R. 1410), now before Congress 
as the Genera] Welfare Act or General Wel- 
fare Act amendments to the Social Security 
Act 

All of the 185 signatures of these Congress- 
men have been obtained by Arthur L. John- 
son, executive and legislative secretary of the 
General Welfare Federation of America, which 
was organized in June 1937 pursuant to a res- 
olution passed by the then Congressional 
Steering Committee of Forty “to promote 
pensions on a reasonable basis and to coordi- 
nate the efforts of all those genuinely inter- 
ested in securing the enactment into law of 
a proper Federal pension bill.” 

The efforts of this congressional committee, 
according to Mr. Johnson, have been fought 
consistently for 542 years, and very vigorously 
of late by Dr. Francis E. Townsend, who has 
been subordinated by the march of time to 
second place in the pension field with his in- 
dependent measure (H. R. 1036) seeking to 
repeal the essential features of the Social Se- 
curity Act and substitute a general pension 
up to $200 per month, or $400 per couple, as 
his bill reads, financed by a gross income tax 
on all sales, going clear back to production, 
which Congressmen refer to as a super sales 
tax 

According to a compilation by Mr. Johnson, 
who resigned a position he had held for 19 
years as chief attorney for the California labor 
commissioner and deputy State labor com- 
missioner, to remain in Washington for the 
last 6 years as the legal adviser of this General 
Welfare Act steering committee, the relative 
strength of the general welfare bill and the 
Townsend bill in the last three Congresses 
has been as follows: 


i 
75th C | 
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The Townsend discharge petition in this 
Congress, No. 7, filed by Congressman JAMES 
F. O'Connor (Democrat), of Montana, Mr. 
Johnson stated, has remained stationary for 
3 months and has but 188 signatures, 192 
are claimed but there are 4 duplicates, he 
stated. “As far as support for the measure 
is concerned,” he edded, *it is almost wholly 
political. I have been able to find but one 
Member of the present Congress who says 
that he really believes in the idea, which was 
used by the doctor to hoax so many hundreds 
of thcusands of old people out of six or 
seven million dollars, that recovery or pros- 
perity is to be secured by transferring pur- 
chasing power from one group to another—to 
the older groups from the younger groups 
who were to be taxed for the money the old 
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folks would spend. With the aid of the 
publicity he is able to obtain, the doctor 
still goes on perpetrating this hoax, but 
is now placing his main emphasis on a 
fraudulent per se ‘Buy a bomber and aid the 
plan’ campaign, by means of which he and 
his family, who control the “Townsend 
Foundation’ which gets the War bonds the 
aged contribute, will be able to live in luxury 
when the Townsend bubble finally bursts.” 

According to Mr. Johnson's figures on the 
General Welfare Act discharged petition filed 
by Congressman LaRRABEE, it has as signers 
126 Democrats, 84 Republicans, 2 Progressives, 
1 Farmer-Laborite and 1 American-Laborite. 
Seventy-three have signed from the Central 
States, 60 from the Eastern States, 44 from 
the Southern States and 37 from the Western 
States. “It is significant,” Mr. Johnson con- 
cluded, “that 5 members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have signed, 29 members 
of the Appropriations Committee and 9 mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, as well as 
18 chairmen of important House committees.” 





The Lasting Menace of Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago today the Congress of the United 
States recognized the existence of a state 
of war between this country and Japan, 
following the ruthless and unprovoked 
attack upon Pearl Harbor and other 
American possessions without a previous 
declaration of war. In the wake of this 
Japanese treachery, a growing demand 
on the part of the people of the Pacific 
coast area finally succeeded in bringing 
about the removal of all persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry from the coastal region. 

The wisdom of this removal program 
has again been clearly emphasized in the 
outbreak of rioting which occurred this 
past week end at the Japanese relocation 
center of Manzanar in California. 
Housed at this center are some 10,000 
Japanese of whom 4,000 are foreign-born 
and 500 additional are American-born 
Japs who have been educated in Japan. 
This large group of 4,500 are mostly sym- 
pathetic to Japan and were the cause of 
the rioting which tcok place. More than 
a thousand gathered to hear speakers 
denounce the United States and extoll 
Japan on the anniversary of the infa- 
mous treachery of Pearl Harbor. Efforts 
of the rioters to seize and beat two of the 
Japanese believed loyal to the United 
States resulted in the death of one Jap 
and the hospitalizing of nine others. 

The persistent loyalty of these Japa- 
nese to Japan in spite of the considerate 
treatment which has been accorded them 
may appear difficult to understand cn 
the part of those who do not fully com- 
prehend the nature of the Japanese 
philosophy or religion of government. 
The Mikado is god. The Emperor rules 
not as a mere king, but as heaven-de- 
scended, divine, sacred, and inviolable. 
Every act committed in behalf of or at 
the behest of Hirohito—however wrong 
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morally such an act may appear to us— 
is a divine act meriting eternal reward. 

So long as the Japanese people persist 
in their deification of their Emperor, just 
so long will it be impossible for them to 
assume loyalty to any other country, re- 
gardless of birth, education, or training. 
If the religious faith of Japan remains 
the faith of American-born Japanese, 
then their first loyalty, their religious 
obligations, and spiritual ties will bind 
them inevitably to the Mikado and 
Japan, regardless of how loudly they 
may profess their love for and allegiance 
to this or any other country. For every 
person the spiritual dictates of con- 
science outweigh civil obligations. It is 
on this account that we recognize con- 
scientious objectors to war. So it is 
likewise on this account that we must 
recognize that every Japanese who re- 
tains his faith in Shintoism rust of 
necessity place the dictates of the 
Mikado above civil decrees of any gov- 
ernment under which they may chance 
to reside. ‘Their spiritual loyalty to the 
Emperor must supersede their civil obli- 
gations to any other governing power. 

If we thoroughly understand this view- 
point of the Japanese we cannot help 
asking how we car. expect or anticipate 
loyalty on the part of the Japanese people 
in our midst. If the people residing in 
this country cannot be loyal to it, then 
there should be no place for them here. 
This is the great problem which con- 
fronts this Nation today, and fer which 
a solution must be found. The defeat 
of Japan in this war may not mean the 
end of all war in Asia, any more than 
the defeat of Germany did over 20 years 
ago. The likelihood of a recurrence of 
war will depend upon the conditions of 
peace—but the spiritual loyalty of Jap- 
anese to their Emperor will forever be 
bound up with their acceptance of Shin- 
toism as their creed. 

In order that you may more com- 
pletely comprehend the full implication 
of this religious belief, I am appending 
hereto an article. which appeared over 
22 years ago in the California publica- 
tion The Grizzly Bear. Had this article 
been more widely circulated and more 
generally appreciated at that time, we 
might have better prepared against the 
Japanese menace which has confronted 
us these past 40 years. If this article 
is even now fully understood and appre- 
ciated we will have a better knowledge 
of the lasting and enduring menace of 
Japan, which will endure even after the 
conclusion of this present war. 

The article follows: 


JAPAN'S CREED A MENACE TO THE PEACE OF THE 


WORLD, AND FURNISHES SUBSTANTIAL PROOF | 


OF HER PURPOSE TO JAPANIZE CALIFORNIA, AND, 
EVENTUALLY THE UNITED STATES 


The historic designation of His Imperial 
Japanese Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, is 
“Mikado.” “Mi” signifies august and “kado” 
means gate. The official name of His Majesty, 
however, is Tenno—the king of heaven. The 
Mikado has no family name. The functions 
of the Mikado are clearly indicated by the 
significance of these titles—he is the mouth- 
piece of heaven—the vice regent of God. 
When he speaks he voices the will of heaven. 
Loyalty to the Emperor is, therefore, obedi- 
ence to the principles of heaven. No one 
may question his authority or the wisdom 


of his commands without convicting himself 
of treason against high heaven and bringing 
upon himself the execration and anathema 
of “Japan—the land of geds.” To the Japa- 
nese people, says Dr. Inazo Nitobe, in Bush- 
ido, the Soul of Japan, th: country is more 
than land and soil from which to mine gold 
or to reap grain—it is the sacred abode of 
the gods, the spirits of our forefathers; to us 
the Emperor is more than the arch constable 
of a Rechtsstaat, or even the patron of a 
Culturstaat—he is the bodily representative 
of heaven on earth, biending in his person 
its power and its mercy.” 

In keeping with the dignity and significance 
of his imperial titles, the third article of the 
constitution of Japan proclaims the emperor 
to be “sacred and inviolabie’—the “king of 
heaven.” Marquis Hirobumi Ito, in his com- 
mentary on the constitution of Japan ex- 
plains this provision as follows: “The Em- 
peror is Heaven-descended, divine and sacred; 
he is preeminent above all his subjects. He 
must be reverenced, and is inviolable. He 
has, indeed, to pay respect to the law, but 
the law has no power to hold him account- 
able to it. Not only shall there be no irrev- 
erence for the Emperor's person, but he shall 
not be made a topic of derogatory comment, 
nor one of discussion.” 

Prof. Kunitake Kume, in “Fifty Years of 
New Japan,” the English version of which was 
revised and authorized for publication by 
Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, the grand old 
man of Japan, says: “He, the mikado, is re- 
garded as a living Kami (God), loved and 
revered by the nation above all things on 
earth, and himself loving and protecting the 
nation, who are deemed sons of Kami Nagara 
and are entrusted to his care by the Kami. 
This mutual understanding obtains between 
every individual Japanese and the Emperor. 
The sovereign studies our needs and feels our 
sorrows. What more have we, then, to ask 
from the Kami directly? Thus Shinto (doc- 
trine of the Kami) is Kundo (doctrine of the 
Emperor); for Shintoitsm is Mikadoism; ‘the 
Kami’s will is the Emperor's will’, is a maxtm 
inscribed on the heart of every Japanese. 
Herein one may see the fountain-head of our 
patriotic spirit, whose marvelous activity has 
served to raise Japan in these 50 years to the 
level of the first-rate powers of the world.” 

The acts and utterances of the Mikado’s 
men, from the highest to the lowest, testify 
to the firm conviction of their belief in the 
divine nature and prerogatives of their ruler. 
Etsujiro Uyehara, member of the Imperial 
Japanese Parliament, and head of one of the 
many war missions from the Land of the 

Rising Sun to the United States in 1917, says 

in his book The Political Development of 

Japan: “The Emperor of Japan can say with 

hesitation, “L'Etat c’est moi,’ more effectively 

than Louis XIV, not because he can subject 
the people to his will, but because he is mor- 
ally so recognized. ‘Theoretically, he is the 
center of the state as well as the state itself. 

He is to the Japanese mind the Supreme 

Being in the Cosmos of Japan, as God is in the 
| universe to the pantheistic philosopher. 
| From him everything emanates; in him every- 
| thing subsists; there is nothing on the soil 
of Japan existent independent of him. He 
is the sole owner of the Empire, the author 
of law, justice, privilege, and honor, and the 
| Symbol of the unity of the Japanese nation. 
| He has no pope or archbishop to crown him 
| at his accession. He is supreme in all tem- 
| poral affairs of the state as well as in all 
| spiritual matters; and he is the foundation of 
| Japanese social and civic morality.” 

Mikadoism, or emperor-worship, is the 
sheet anchor of patriotic fervor in Japan— 
the soul of the bedy politic. The vast ma- 
jority of the people have no other religion. 

It is not a relic of bygone days, but the very 


heart of present-day Japan. “The divine 


right of the Emperor is the fundamental prin- 
| ciple on which the Japanese polity was first 
established and on which it still rests. The 
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first national organization known in the his- 
tory of Japan was religio-political in its 
character. 

In fact, the term “matsurigoto,” meaning 
worship, is etymologically in pure Japanese 
identical with that of government. It is 
Singular that Japan has firmly and religiously 
adhered to her old traditional policy and 
made no single departure from it in the 
25 centuries of her existence, during which 
she has passed through many vicissitudes, 
political, social, and economic. Many 
changes have taken place from time to time 
in the form and mechanism of her govern- 
ment, but its fundamental polity, a unique 
fact in political history, has never been al- 
tered, shaken, or transformed. It appeals, 
therefore, most intensely to the Japanese peo- 
ple, no matter how primitive and childlike 
its origin, and is engraven on their hearts 
and minds, and engenders their deepest ad- 
miration, reverence, and affection. The for- 
eign religions, philosophies, ethical theories, 
and political principles which have come into 
Japan from the earliest ages of her civiliza- 
tion, however great their influence generally, 
have done very little, if anything at all, to 
modify the traditional attitude of the people 
toward their Emperor. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who believes ‘with 
all loyal Japanese that the glory of Japan’s 
triumphs in peace and war is due to the 
virtues of the Mikado’s ancestors,” says in 
his book The Mikado’s Empire: “In this 
enlightened age, when all authority is chal- 
lenged, and a ceniury after the moss of ob- 
livion has covered the historic grave of the 
doctrine of divine right, the Japanese still 
cling to the divinity of the Mikado, not only 
making it the dogma of religion and the 
engine of government, but accrediting thei 
envoys as representatives of and asking of 
foreign diplomatists that they address Hi: 
Imperial Majesty as the King of Heaven 
(Tenno).” 

I-ichiro Tokutomi, editor in chief of the 
Kokumin Shimbun and member of the 
House of Peers, states in Japan's Message to 
America, a book issued under the auspices 
of the Japan Society of New York: “Nor is 
this principle adapted for our nation alone; 
some of the European powers are also en- 
deavoring to put it into practice, but they 
have always failed to secure sufficient suc- 
cess. Are not their monarchs sagacious 
enough? Yes. Generally speaking their 
kings or emperors, though they may have 
their strong and weak points as rulers, are 
every one of them, wise and enlightened 
They are quite a match for their chancellors 
or ministers. Why, then, have those nations 
failed to be unified with their monarchs as 
centers? The answer must be given from an 
historical rather than a political standpoint 
They look upon their kings or emperors as 
sovereign apparently as we do; but-—to speak 
figuratively—theirs are the hat, while ours 
is the head. The hat may be changed as 
often as you please; the head once gone, the 
body itself would die. In this respect does 
our constitution essentially differ from 
theirs; so does our loyalty to the Mikad¢ 
differ from theirs to their own rulers.’ 


Moreover, an editorial in the Niroku 
Shimbun, of Tokyo, a translation of which 
was published in the Japan Advertise 


May 9, 1919, reads: ““To preserve the world 

peace and to promote the welfare of mankind 
is the mission of the imperial family oil 
Japan. Heaven has invested the imperial 
family with all the qualifications necessary 
to fulfill this mission. He who can fulfill 
this mission is one who is the subject of 
humanity’s admiration and adoration, and 
who holds the prerogative of administration 


forever. The imperial family of Japan is 
as worthy of respect as God and is the em- 
bodiment of benevolence and justice. The 
great principle of the imp family is to 
make popular interests param ) The im- 
perial family of Japan is the parent not only 
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of her 60,000,000, but of all mankind on 
earth. In the eyes of the imperial family 
all races are one and the same. It is above 
all racial considerations 

“All human disputes, therefore, may be set- 
tled in accordance with its immaculate jus- 
tice. The League of Nations, proposed to save 
mankind from the horrors of war, can only 
attain its real object by placing the imperial 
family of Japan at its head, for to attain its 
object the League must have a strong puni- 
tive force of a supernational and super-racial 
character, and this force can only be found 
in the imperial family of Japan.’ 

The study of this phase of their character 
must be given consideration, for it is funda- 
mental. The American people do not realize 
this element of strength in the political activ- 
ities of the people of Japan, and the Japanese 
know it. Naoichi Masaoka, editor of Japan’s 
Message to America, significantly soliloquizes: 
“How many Americans of today understand 
what this Mikado is? A moment's considera- 
tion of this question will show that the 
Americans’ knowledge of Japan has little im- 
rroved since the times of Mr. Harris’”—the 

consular representative of the United 
States in ’apan. When the American people 
realize the creed of Japan—the concept and 
constitution of the people in relation to the 
throne—many of the problems hitherto in- 
comprehensible to the mental processes of 
the western world will be understocd. We 
can then understand why the Japanese be- 
lieve they have been given facilities to serve 
us interpreters of the Orient and to represent 
the former before the occidentals why their 
leaders urge taking advantage of the present 
war to make a confederation of all the Asiatic 
and why China and the South Sea 
islands are at present the promised land to 
Japan 

The creed of Japan explains why the Japan- 
ese are self-centered; why they are egotistic; 
why they are nonassimilable. It explains the 
deciaration of Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, in his 
book, “The American and Japanese Problem,” 
why ther believe they “are inherently supe- 
rior to the white man, not only in economic 
efficiency but in brain power, general culture, 
and moral character.” his creed constitutes 
th> menace of Japan. The logic of this creed 
and system of government will admit of no 
program less ambitious than world domina- 
tion. Japan's “place in the sun” will be deter- 
mined by the results of the inspiration arising 
from this belief and the consequent unity of 
purpose. Men who think in terms of world- 
politics and understand the process of empire- 
building realize that Japan is slowly but 
surely winning he This is no idle 
dream Within the memory of men still 
living she has “annexed” Formosa and Korea; 
she has “penetrated” Manchuria and Mon- 
she has “traded” places with Germany 
in the province of Shantung, China, and she 
h created a situation in Siberia that re- 
her presence there as guardian of 
the peace. The total area acquired by Japan 
in the last 25 years is equal to her original 
territory. The logic of Japan’s creed and sys- 
tem of government is cOnvincing enough, but 
her statesmen amplify this in terms about 
which there can be no doubt Her highest 
representatives and best-known publicists 


first 


nations, 


goal 


golia; 


quires 


Pr K. Ukita, editor of the “Taiyo,” 
t is the mission of Japan to set up an 


f a civilized and independent na- 
for her Asiatic neighbors, and 

1 confederation of all the Asiatic 
international laws 
have learned, is ‘the author 

law just as it is the mission of the 
United States of America to form one vast 
pan-American union of all the republics of 
the new hemisphere, and thus to hasten on 


towards the organization of 


basis of 


the 


Second, Dr. Kambe, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Kyoto, states: “Whether in the 
matter of national expansion Japan shall as- 
sume an aggressive policy or merely remain 
content on the defensive, trusting to the 
mercy of the world, is a question of funda- 
mental importance to the country, and never 
more so than at present. As things now look, 
it would seem that there is nothing but for 
her to take an aggressive attitude. * * * 
To Japan at present the promised land is 
China and the South Sea Islands. * * * 
If Japan will but keep up her expansion pol- 
icy, taking advantage of the present war, there 
is every hope that her policy will eventually 
succeed. * ~* * The natives should, 
therefore, be taught to see the wisdom of 
heiping Japan's progress rather than inter- 
rupting it.’ 

Third. Marquis Shigenobu. Okuma de- 
clares: “The Japan of today is no longer the 
Japan of Japan, but the Japan of the world. 
What, then, is the mission of the new Japan? 
It is to make a large contribution to human 
progress by playing an active part in the great 
dream of world politics. To put it in a more 
concrete way, it is Japan’s mission to har- 
monize eastern and western civilizations in 
order to help bring about the unification of 
the world.” 

The Japanese are a patient and persevering 
people. They labor and wait. Time is no ele- 
ment in their plans. They believe in their 
mission; “it is ordained of heaven.” They 
are, says Baron Shimpei Goto, in “Japan's 
Message to America,” the “immediate attend- 
ants of the Creator.” In Japan's political 
warfare there is uo desultory firing. Her 
plans are matured—‘“the grand policy for a 
century to come.” Of this policy, Baron Kan- 
eko Kentaro, in the book, Great Japan, says: 
“Our present welfare and happiness is noth- 
ing to us when compared with an illustrious 
past and a great future for our family and our 
Nation. Thus looking forward to our future, 
we constantly strive to mark out ‘the grand 
policy for a century to come.’ 

“This is a rather high-sounding phrase, but 
when we examine our history we always find 
it underlying our national movements—so- 
cial, religious, and political—because the Jap- 
anese, from time immemorial, have shown 
the peculiar characteristic of marking out 
what they will do for the future. In order to 
establish this grand policy, they always study 
the problem with a far-reaching foresight. 
This trend of mind is a characteristic of our 
race. When they contemplate a great prob- 
lem for natiOna] affairs they never think of 
themselves, but always look forward through 
the labyrinths of the future to find out the 
surest way to attain their ultimate aim and 
goal According to Japanese notion, com- 
pared to this grand policy for the future, the 
present welfare and aappiness of ourselves 
dwindles into nothingness 

Mme. Uta-ko Shimoda, principal of the 
Jissen girls’ school, in Japan’s Message to 
America, states: ‘“‘“Moreover, we have with us 
a chief magistrate who is peerless in the 
world, and a national ideal that never 
changes.” In working out this grand policy, 
insidious propaganda, peaceful] penetration, 
and military force are employed. We have an 
example of military force, in the annexation 
of Korea Here Japan exhibited .all the 
qualities of a political cannibal, and her ad- 
ministration there in this year of grace reads 
like a page from Dante's Inferno. In the 
matter of peaceful penetration the Hawaiian 
Islands is to Japan an example of patience 
well rewarded. In 12 years the Hawaiian 
Islands will be under the political control of 
Japanese born under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. But it should not be forgot- 
ten that Japanese “made in America” are 
Japanese; that they “national ideal 
that never changes.” 
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The Japanese excel in the art of diplomacy. 
being past masters of Oriental finesse. They 
understand the psychology cof silence, and 
practice it in their social intercourse with 
foreigners. They are not free and open- 
hearted. They assume an air of sphinxlike 
mystery. They withhold, in their interna- 
tional relationships, facts of vital concern to 
mutual understanding. It is almost impos- 
sible to learn the whole truth from any 
Japanese. Their object seems to be twofold: 
first, it enables them to assume an air of 
authority over knowledge you do not possess, 
and second, it provides them with a weapon 
of self-defense—the role of victim of mis- 
understanding 

They have been misunderstood from time 
immemorial. Consequently, from the time 
treaty relations began until the present em- 
bassies, delegations, and missions have visited 
this country to explain the viewpoint of 
Japan and justify her ways to an incredible 
public. They are moving heaven and earth 
to create the impression in our minds that 
we do not understand Japan. This seems 
to be fundamental in their propaganda. No 
prominent Japanese in the past decade has 
visited this country without telling us that 
we did not understand Japan. If they suc- 
ceed in creating the impression—if they 
make us really believe that we do not under- 
stand them—would we not give them the 
benefit of the doubt in questions of debate? 
Surely, Japan is the best misunderstood 
country in the world. When Marquis Shi- 
genobu Okuma, the Premier of Japan, tak- 
ing advantage of the present war, presented 
the 21 demands to China, some appre- 
hension was felt in this country for China’s 
safety. The self-same marquis cabied the 
Independent of New York, April 12, 1915, 
that, “The uneasiness and suspicion in the 
United States in connection with Japan’s 
negotiations at Peking are based on misun- 
derstanding and misinformation, scattered 
broadcast by interested mischief makers.” 

The end of the propaganda of Japan, so 
rampant in this country, is to establish the 
conviction that she always keeps her prom- 
ises and that she is misunderstood. The 
psychological effect of this propaganda is 
bearing fruit in America. Let us take heed 
to the words of Washington, “Against the 
insidious wiles of foreign influence the jeal- 
ousy of a free people ought to be constantly 
awake.” Japan is militant, and her maxim is 
“Necessity knows no law.” Japan represents 
the god Janus in the comity of nations. Did 
not Premier Terauchi Masakata, when asked, 
“What are the chances for an alliance be- 
tween Japan and Germany?” reply, “That 
will depend entirely on how the present war 
may end.” The menace of Japan is in her 
creed—her religio-political system of govern- 
ment-—and in the zeal of ber people, who 
accept it as the will of heaven. When the 
Japanese reject as absurd and ridiculous the 
doctrine of divine right, they will not be so 
frequently “misunderstcod.” 

We harbor no ill will toward the Japanese; 
we have no hymn of hate in our hearts. The 
best evidence of this is the concrete txample 
of service rendered. For 50 years our institu- 
tions of religious and social betterment have 
maintained in Japan, at an annual expense 
of millions of American dollars, missionaries, 
teachers, and medical experts to instruct the 
Japanese in the arts of the higher life, the 
sciences, and the care of the body. These 
institutions function in Japan today and bear 
evidence that the Japanese cry of racial hate 
and discrimination is not justified. 

We must, however, be just to ourselves as 
well as generous to others. We must preserve 
the character of our race by the assimilation 
of those who remain in our midst. The 
theocratic form of Japan’s system of govern- 
ment precludes the idea of race equality. 
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This eliminates the possibility of assimilation 
and constitutes a danger to our body politic. 
Large and increasing numbers of nonassimi- 
lable aliens in our midst are a menace to our 
institutions and government. Let us, there- 
fore, be warned. “O Liberty, White Goddess, 
is it well to leave the gates unguarded?” 





Justice to the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress by Father Ignatius Smith, of Cath- 
olic University: 

When I speak to you about justice to the 
Nation I have in mind this democracy of the 
United States. I have in mind, in speaking 
of justice, some of the debts that are owed 
to our Nation and which must be paid. 

There are consolatory foundations for the 
presentation of this question both in the 
life and teachings of our Master, the divine 
Jesus, and in the facts and philosophy of our 
democratic Nation. Our Lord Christ gave 
constant proof of His special love of and in- 
terest in His own people and His own coun- 
try, liberty loving and patriotic Galilee. He 
laid deep foundations for patriotism and the 
recognition of indebtedness to country when 
He told the questioner who sought to se- 
duce Him into sedition, “Render therefore 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and 
to God, the things that are God’s.” (Mat- 
thew 22:21.) 

The facts and philosophy of this incompar- 
able democracy reveal that a great army of 
debtors to our Nation has been created. I 
do not refer especially to the other nations 
of the world who during the last World War 
and this global war have become indebted to 
our Government and our people. I have in 
mind the indebtedness of our own citizenry 
and of other residents of this Nation to our 
country. These constitute a vast army of 
debtors, some native-born citizens, some 
adopted or naturalized citizens, some refugees 
hoping for citizenship and some who are just 
temporary guests of the Nation. All are debt- 
ors of this country because of the advantages 
conferred on our population. May I recall 
some of these advantages to you? 

Our Nation has given to us a government 
that recognizes two truths absolutely neces- 
sary for the achievement of the human hap- 
piness which individuals crave. The first of 
these truths is the sovereignty of God in the 
life of the Nation. The second truth is the 
inestimable dignity of individual perscn- 
ality as the recipient of God-given inalien- 
able rights. The recognition of these basic 
truths has given our citizenry advantages 
that cannot be enjoyed under atheistic or 
totalitarian governments. 

Our Nation has also made us debtors be- 
cause of the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of personality it has offered to teeming 
millions. To the oppressed and persecuted 
peoples of the whole earth, to your ancestors 
and mine, it has offered sanctuary and an 
opportunity to find gainful employment, to 
possess the land, to erect their homes, to 
rear their families, progressively to advance 
their standards of living, to choose their rul- 
ers, and to enjoy a life which the Old World 
could not or would not give our forebears. 











These opportunities are precious and the con- 
ferring of them on us by the Nation makes 
all of us debtors. 

Our country has also deepened our indebt- 
edness to it by its generosity in guaranteeing 
to us manifold occasions for enjoying the 
freedoms which other nations have denied 
their people, which totalitarian governments 
say we are unworthy of but which lie close to 
the dignity of human nature and the teach- 
ings of Almighty God. Let me flash, in quick 
survey, some of the freedoms which have 
been hard-earned and preserved by struggle 
in this Nation, the enjoyment of which makes 
us debtors. 

And incidentally you had better be on guard 
lest these American freedoms be so ampli- 
fied as to be neutralized or destroyed. Some 
recent public utterances do not make clear 
the important freedoms which we in the 
United States of America enjoy, which other 
peoples want to enjoy, and which make us 
debtors to our Nation. 

The American way of living, founded on 
the Declaration of Independence, on the Con- 
stitution, and on the amendments that were 
introduced through the sill of Rights, grant 
native-born and adopted citizens precious 
privileges. I mention only the most sacred 
freedoms that constitute our American way 
of living. We must keep in mind and in cur 
prayers that American citizens of every creed 
and of every national and racial ancestry have 
fought and died that these liberties might 
be a part of our national structure. And do 
not forget that it is our obligation to hand 
these liberties down to future generations 
unvitiated and entire. Here are some of 
these precious freedoms that make us debtors 
to the Nation and for which payment should 
be made. 

Our homes are free from unwarranted in- 
vasion. We Americans have liberty, through 
freedom of assembly, to satisfy the impulses 
of human, social, and sociable nature. We 
have the liberty of worship, that pledges our 
Nation to keep unobstructed the arterial 
highway between our citizens and our Ged. 
We enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of radic, freedom of other 
means of communication, so important for 
the enlightenment of a self-governing people. 

We have the inestimable liberty of election, 
the freedom to choose those who, under Gcd, 
will rule us. We possess freedom of labor, 
with the right to choose our profession or 
trade, the right to own, to save, and to be- 
queath. We glory in our freedom of educa- 
tion and our liberty of recreation by whicl 
we freely choose the ways in which we use 
our leisure time. We are proud of the free- 
dom which recognizes our right to trial by 
jury. These are some of the liberties which 
our American way of living gives us the 
chance to enjoy and which make us debtors 
to the Nation. 

The justice that is called patriotism de- 
mands that each and every citizen of the 
Nation make payment for this kind of govern- 
ment, for this kind of opportunity, and for 
this kind of freedom, in proportion to his 
ability to pay. This is our American idea 
of patriotism. It is not based merely on 
emotion, bad or good. Our loyalty to this 
Republic is not founded on hatred of other 
on fear of our authorities, on arrogant and 
overbearing pride, on lust of power or greed 
for gain. Neither is our American loyalty 
based on the mere sentiment of love, though 
love is the payment offered to the Nation in 
the name of justice. Justice, intelligence, 
and service are the foundations of our patri- 
otism—justice because a debt is owed the 
Nation, intelligence because we have a con- 
scientious conviction of our indebtedness, 
and service because the debt must be paid. 

Peacetime and wartime payment of the 
debt we owe the Nation may differ. In peace- 
time our patriotic debt is discharged largely 
by payment of taxes, by conscientious use of 
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the ballot, by public service, and by coopera- 
tion in projects for civic betterment 

In time of war—and especially in time of 
total war-—our patriotic services must assume 
a faster and more vigorous tempo. Tomoi- 
row will be the anniversary of the perfidious 
attack made by Japan on Hawaii. Tomorrow 
will live in American history as Pearl Harbor 
day. This year, today and tomorrow, honor 
the memories of those who died in that fiend- 
ish attack, and we pray God for all who have 
died this past year in the defense of the 
Nation. We pray God, in thanksgiving, that 
we have survived the first year of total 
war, for which we were unprepared. We ask 
God to continue to help us organize for the 
total defense of our Nation on the militery, 


on the industrial, front. Fight, work, and 
sacrifice we must, if the debt we owe the 
Nation in these critical hours is to be paid 


On the military front our men and women 
in the uniform of our armed forces, in the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, and Mer- 
chant Marine, have accomplished miracies 
not only in their victories but also in induct- 
ing and training the millions who have joined 
them from civilian life. In this commemora- 
tion of Pearl Harbor Day our hearts thrill to 
the generosity of our peaceful American man- 
hood which has rushed to the defense of t! 
Nation against professional killers 








On the industrial front, with - 
tions, labor and management hx us 
a year of miracles of production S- 
portation. They have done magnificently 
and wil! do even better in the payment of the 
debt owed the Nation al industrial 
front. 

The civilian front has been slower to or- 
ganize, but it has shown a willingness to pay 
that is genuinely American and patriot 
Our Axis enemies have been organizing for 
from 20 to 40 years for this total war. Alo! 
their civilian fronts they have organi by 
a complete ‘phcaval of their home their 
schools, their economic life, their poli l 





1 
institutions, their social life, and their 
gions. In the short space of a year we are 
catching up with them on our civili 
and without the abolition of ou ‘ 
doms or constitutions. God be than} 
may we make pf greater payment of those vir- 
trues without which neither the industrial 
nor the military fronts can carry on. May I 
tell you what these payments must be? 

Pay the Nation by patience. Pay 


and t 














try by humble acknowledgment that do 
not know as much about the strategy of war 
as trained experts. Pay the debt of patriot- 
ism along the civilian front by obedience to 


war laws, even though they restrict our tra- 
ditional freedoms for the duration Serve 
the cause of justice by showing courage in 
facing the casualty lists sure to confront u 

Pay the debt of loyalty on the civilian 1 
by action, action in civilian defense 
there is a job for everyone. Wipe out the debt 
you owe the Nation by generous and uncom- 
blaining sacrifice for v y and peace. Cane 
cel a part of your debt of ps 
fraining from such criticism and 
as will aid the enemy and 
unity. 
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triotism 
defeatisn 
sever our na 


Above all, remember the 











patriotism cannot be paid without pray 
religious devotion to the God to whom tl 
Nation is dedicated and | 10m alone can 
be preserved 

The Catholic Church de this democ- 
racy to the protection of d Virg 
and her Immaculate Conception. The Cath- 
Olic hierarchy, at its recent meeting at t 


sity of America in Washing- 
in November, requested tha 


Catholic Unive 
ton 





prayer be addressed by all American Cath- 
Olics for the success of our < to Mary in 
honor of the Feast of the Imma 
ception to be celebrated on Tuesday. Tens 
of millions of our Catholic people 
erful novena sessions and are ple< 
the 9 days bef 





cate each of next Tuesday 
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to godly communication with God for the 
welfare of the Nation. Catholic men and 
women on the fighting fronts are on their 
knees in this tribute to Mary. America will 
make no mistake in honoring this exemplar 
of American womanhood, at home, in shops, 
in hospitals, and on the battle fronts. 

We pray that Mary will ask God to guide 
and stiffen all Americans in their justice to 
their Nation Let us know if you will join 
us in increasing our prayers for a nation so 
living and acting as to be worthy of the vic- 
tory, the peac , and the future life which 
God alone can give. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that justice 
to this Nation demands justice to those na- 
tions which are our friends and which are 
united with us in this conflict. Justice to 
this Nation demands that these countries pay 
us a debt at least of gratitude and of non- 
interference in our national affairs. Justice 
to this Nation demands that our enemies be 
punished for their unjust disregard of inter- 
national law, for their repudiation of natural 
decency, and for their barbaric assassination 
of American lives. Only by such vindication 
can justice and peace be restored. Fight. 
Work. Sacrifice. Pray. 








Curb the Bureaucrats 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress had better get busy 
and curb certain bureaucrats before they 
destroy the confidence of the American 
people in this administration. 

They are issuing far-reaching, revolu- 
tionary, illegal, and destructive orders, 
or “directives,” that are net only shaking 
the public confidence but are creating 
confusion and dissension at a time when 
unity, harmony, and confidence are ab- 
solutely necessary if this Nation is to 
survive. 

I cite four instances that touch and 
disturb every section of the country: 





First. The Capital Transit case here 
in Washington in which the so-called 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices waves a red flag in the faces of the 
white people of the District of Columbis 
by ordering the Capital Transit Co., a 
private enterprise, tc— 

ue formal instructions to all your per- 

1 officers and employees to recruit, em- 
ploy, train, or upgrade prospective appli- 
cants or workers solely on the basis of the 
qualifications of applicants or workers with- 
out regard to their race, creed, col national 
‘ c nship 

Second. The Louisiana case in which 
the same Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices waves a red flag in the 
faces of the white people of the entire 
Scuth—in fact, of the entire country— 
by issuing an order, or a directive, to 
the Delta Shipbuilding Corporation, of 


s 
New Orleans, La., a private enterprise, to 


employ, promote, and upgrade _ indi- 
viduals “without regard to race, creed, 
eolor, or national origin.” 

Governor Dixon, of Alabama, points 








simply means that the Employment Serv- 
ice will send Negro stenographers, cleri- 
cal help, office managers, and employees in 
all brackets from the common laborer up 
through the executive positions, and that 
these employees must be taken and fed into 
the already existing body of white employees 
without regard to the principle of segrega- 
tion on which all southern social and eco- 
nomic life has been founded for generations. 
Isn’t there some way— 


Asks Governor Dixon— 


to force them to go to work helping win the 
war rather than trying to ram crackpot re- 
forms down the throats of those with whom 
they disagree and thus injure that unity 
which is so necessary to us as a nation in this 
time of emergency? 


It is shocking indeed to see these crack- 
pots thus irritating the white people of 
the Southern States and stirring up race 
trouble for us at a time when our white 
boys from all over the South are fighting 
and dying on every battlefront in the 
world in order that this Nation may live. 

If these crazy orders or “directives” 
should be upheld and enforced, then the 
rest of the country might know what to 
expect. 

Third. The Congress is familiar, or 
ought to be, with the Montgomery Ward 
case, in which attempts are being made 
to turn that great enterprise over to the 
labor agitators in the C. I. O. without any 
legal or constitutional authority. 

If that can be done to Montgomery 
Ward, then it can be done to every other 
private business enterprise in America. 

Fourth. The fourth one is the case of 
the city of Newark, N. J., in which the 
Federal Government, or certain bureau- 
crats purporting to represent the Federal 
Government, recommends that the city 
of Newark be ordered or— 
directed to reinstate all discharged employees 
who were Officially charged (1) merely with 
having absented themselves from their jobs 
for more vhan 5 consecutive days during 
the period of the strike that began October 
1, 1942, or (2) merely with participation in 
that strike, without formal allegation of vio- 
lent or criminal conduct. 


If this can be done to the city of 
Newark, it can be done to every other 
city, town, village, State, county, or dis- 
trict throughout the whole country. 

Such unauthorized, illegal, and uncon- 
stitutional proceedings are not contrib- 
uting to the war effort in any way; but 
they are alarming the American people 
and shaking their confidence in the ad- 
ministration, at a time when confidence 
is most needed to promote that unity and 
cooperation so necessary to the winning 
of the war and the preservation of Amer- 
ican institutions. 
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the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Louis Adamic in This Week 
magazine of November 8, 1942: 
AFTER VicTORY—WHAT? 
(By Louis Adamic) 


The first job now—a tough one—is to win 

the war. 
hen what? 

An answer is shaping itself in worried 
American minds. Over the country I have 
seen many signs of it. Adding these signs 
together, I foresee a vast American plan for 
binding up the wounds of this war and pre- 
venting future wars. 

This plan is important to us all because— 

1. It will help to prevent another and 
greater holocaust. 

2. It will speed the reconstruction of a war- 
torn world. 

3. It will mean that millions of Americans 
now under arms will be more quickly re- 
turned to civilian life. 

4. It will open up new, unique, and chal- 
lenging careers for hundreds of thousands of 
American men and women in a post-war 
world in which jobs threaten to be scarce, 

What is the plan? 

When the war has at last been won, Europe 
and much of the rest of the world will be 
prostrate—cities pulverized, epidemics raging, 
populations starving. Focd, medicine, and 
other supplies must be rushed to them if 
civilization is to be saved. The United 
States, with its vast resources, will be the 
one remaining source of such supplies. 

But it will not be enough for us merely to 
send wheat, serum, machinery. We must also 
send ieaders and experts who can help the 
decimated, demoralized peoples to use these 
materials in rebuilding an ordered, peaceful 
world. 

Just as we are now training American expe- 
ditionary forces for war all over the globe, we 
should start now to train on American soil 
an army of experts in the relief and recon- 
struction of the devastated areas so they may 
be ready to move in as hostilities end. 

Vho shall these people be, and how shall 
they be selected? 

The suggestion which I advanced in my 
book Two-Way Passage and which has been 
expressed in varying forms by others, is that, 
in the colossal job of re-creating Europe, we 
can use to advantage not only qualified old- 
line Americans but also carefully selected, 
carefully trained immigrants from the differ- 
ent countries and their American-born 
descendants 

As Americans in the service of the United 

tates, they will make the passage back to 
the unhappy lands of their ancestors much in 
the spirit of relief workers who go into a 
flood-destroyed region to help. 

People in our immigrant groups know the 
old-country languages and customs, or can 
learn them more quickly than others. They 
would inspire confidence in our intentions. 
And my thought is that they should go over 
not only with material help but also as pur- 
poseful missionaries of democracy. 

TRAINED TO HELP 

They should be specially trained to help 
Europeans in their aspirations toward free- 
dom, democracy, and general welfare. They 
should know how to prevent American sup- 
piies from being used by leaders who are more 
interested in gaining personal power than in 
building democracy or a permanent peace. 
They should draw upon America’s experience 
of the last 160 years and help European coun- 
tries to build a free, federal scheme of govern- 
ment for the whole continent. 

Such a scheme should include a common 
currency and postal system, a continental 
trade and traffic control; and underlying the 
political, economic, and sccial reconstruction 
should be the principles which have brought 
a high measure of equality and public well- 
being in the United States. Most of the ideas 
behind the American way of life originated 
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in Europe, anyhow. They were put into prac- 
tice here; now let us take the practice back 
in person. 

A horrible fact confronts us. Europe is 
being destroyed. If the war lasts into 1944, 
perhaps half of the population of some of the 
occupied countries will perish of hunger and 
bullets. The rest will be underfed, twisted, 
desperate 

Take my native Slovenia, a part of Yugo- 
slavia. A year ago most of the cattle were 
confiscated. Not the least of the results was 
a shortage of manure. This past summer 
only a third of the soil of Slovenia, which 
requires annual fertilizing, was in production. 
People are already dying of hunger. Thou- 
sands are being slaughtered for rebelling. 

The same is true in Greece, Serbia, Bohemia, 
Poland. 

The other day Mme. Genevieve Tabouis, the 
famous French journalist, told me that her 
little grandson had died in France of malnu- 
trition. “And we were not a poor family.” 

In sOme occupied countries undernourish- 
ment has gone so far that if people stumble 
they not only fall but break their limbs and 
hips, their bones have become so brittle. 

Thi. winter millions of Europeans will die 
of starvation. 


FIRING SQUADS FOR BRAINS 


In some occupied lands, notably Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece, the 
Nazis are systeratically exterminating teach- 
ers along with other educated people. If the 
war lasts beyond 1943, some nations will be in 
danger of returning to savagery, unless @ 
well-conceived plan is worked out now so it 
can be put to work as soon as the fighting 
ends. 

Two-Way Passage was published 7 weeks 
before Pearl Harbor, and at first some people 
regarded my passage back proposal as fan- 
tastic. Hardly anyone does any longer. Now 
it is widely assumed that an army of Amer- 
icans will have to go abrcead as reconstruction 
workers. 

A month after Pearl Harbor I was invited to 
the White House in connection with the pro- 
posal. “It’s an idea that really opens vistas,” 
said the President. He asked Winston 
Churchill, who was there that evening, to 
read the book. 

The passage-back idea is nothing very 
original with me. Several people had parts 
of it on paper before it occurred to me. For 
decades immigrants, reading the news of their 
old countries, have been saying: “The only 
thing that will save Europe is if all those na- 
tions can be organized into a federation— 
something like what we have in America.” 

The idea was discussed as a hope by Polish 
aviators in England and Scotland more than 
a year ago. Recently Polish soldiers in Egypt 
and Teheran told American correspondents 
that Polish-Americans will have to come to 
Poland in large numbers to help in the coun- 
try’s post-war rehabilitation. 

The idea is stirring in the minds of some 
Americans of Polish, Czech, Yugoslav, and 
Greek descent. When they read of the hcr- 
rors which are being perpetrated by the Nuzis, 
they ask themselves: “What are we going to 
do about it?” The ablest people over there 
are being killed; they will have to be replaced 
by somebody until a new generation is trained 
for leadership and specialized jobs. 

They and other people of new immigiant 
strains, as well as many old-line Americans, 
want personally to have a hand in the job of 
reconstruction. They feel there is no tirne to 
lose and are anxiously preparing themselves 
for the many kinds of work that will need 
to be done abroad. Every day I receive !et- 
ters from men and women who ask where 
they can be trained for service in one or an- 
other war-torn land. 

For some time groups of Americans and 
refugees in New York have been working on 
plans for the reeducation of Germany after 
Hitlez’s defeat. Some of these people feel that 
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thousands of teachers will be needed in Ger- 
many to help overhaul its mentality so that 
it will not again plunge the whole world into 
war. 

Recently Pearl Buck, who knows the Orient 
af no other American, came out in favor of 
extending a passage-back proposal to Japan. 
She calls attention to the loyal Japanese- 
Americans in evacuation centers on the Pa- 
cific coast, urging they be trained—here, 
now—for future governors, administrators, 
and democratic leaders of post-war Japan 

The Department of Agriculture has long 
been storing food, seeds, and fertilizer for 
eventual use in the Old World. The Board 
of Economic Warfare, headed by Vice Presi- 
dent WALLACE, has plans for staffs of experts 
who will follow the invading armies and take 
prompt steps to tackle the economic mess 
they will find in the wake of the retreating 
Nazis. 

STOP WORLD WAR NO. 3 

But many people, looking grimly toward 
their post-war jobs abroad, feel it will not 
be enough merely to relieve immediate dis- 
tress and give financial aid and advice. Why 
bother to save this generation of Europeans, 
they ask, if we cannot do something that will 
keep the next generation from blowing up in 
another war? Americans who are going 
abroad as relief workers should be equipped 
with a technique to influence the fut--re 
organization of the world. 

Many universities, colleges, and schools 
want to train these psople. A few have al- 
ready begun their programs experimentally; 
many others will start such programs s0Oon. 

At Smith College a plan is afoot to train 
for teaching positions in past-war Poland the 
talented American-born daughters of Polish 
immigrant farmers who have settled in large 
numbers in New England. 

In August Columbia University started 
postgraduate courses to train administrators, 
executives, and other experts for lifelong 
careers in post-war reconstruction. 

Forty-odd schools of social work all over 
America are in the midst of a campaign to 
get students who will prepare for service here 
or abroad, wherever their individual back- 
grounds and special qualifications will be of 
greatest advantage. 

Programs for the training of poOst-war- 
reconstruction people are being initiated also 
at Yale, Princeton, Stanford, Temple, New 
York, and Bucknell Universities; the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; the uni- 
versities of Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota; 
and Vassar, Kenyon, Antioch, and Oberlin 
Colleges. About 15 others appear to be on 
the verge. 

There is now a lot of confusion about all 
this, both in the Government and in the 
educational institutions. In the Govern- 
ment there is rivalry among the State, War, 
and Agriculture Departments and the Board 
of Economic Warfare as to who will head up 
the reconstruction program. In the colleges, 
there is no systematic, unified plan for train- 
ing workers. But Washington officials with 
whom I have talked, from Vice President 
WALLACE Cown, are eager that the training of 
post-war relief workers begin as soon as 
possible; and, eventually, these efforts and 
stirrings will be coordinated and a definite 
program will be crystallized. 

This will be accomplished, I believe, by the 
creation of an unofficial board. This board 
will find out what sort of personnel will be 
needed for reconstruction work in each war- 
torn country. It will then arrange for its 
training by our colleges, devising curricula 
and techniques of instruction. 

Individual colleges will be asked to train 
workers for a single country. Smith College, 
for instance, will not be able to turn out all 
the teachers needed in Poland. Other col- 
leges will have to be assigned to the same 
project. 

I suggest that colleges and universities in 
and near Chicago, where we have large Czech 
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and Polish groups, be given the task of train- 
ing personnel] for Poland and Bohemia; that 
Western Reserve University, in Cleveland, 
where we have the largest Slovenian group, 
train workers for Slovenia; and so on. 

After this preliminary work has been done, 
I believe that the President and Congress 
will create a special agency, which will be 
given the task of bringing into existence a 
peacetime army of reconstruction 

This peacetime army might be called 
the American Reconstruction Mission—the 
A. R. M. 

Like the military army, the American Re- 
construction Mission should have several 
branches. These would be: 

1. A policy and executive staff in direct 
charge of all civilian post-war problems 
abroad, cooperating with the military occu- 
pation. 

2. An intelligence and information divi- 
sion, made up of experts, specialists, and cor- 
relators of all kinds, interpretrrs, and trans- 
lators. 

3. A division of food, clothing, and shelter, 
for coping with urgent distress and the re- 
patriation of the uprooted millions. 

4. A division of medical aid, composed of 
physicians, nurses, psychiatrists, dietitians, 
hygienists, sanitation experts, child-care 
workers. 

5. A division of agricultural rehabilitation, 
to supply veed, fertilizers, and farm machin- 
ery; to give advice on animal husbandry, 
agricultural economics. 

6. A division of industrial and economic 
reconstruction and labor, to supervise the 
physical reconstruction of pulverized cities, 
to guide the rebuilding of trade 

7. A division of public education 

8. A division of democratic propaganda 


The whole organization and all its branches 
should be ready to go into action the moment 
fighting ceases in each distressed and starving 
nation 


The American reconstruction mission, or 
something like it, may still be a year or more 
in the future, even as a skeleton organiza- 
tion. The important actuality now is the 
spreading movcment toward it. For Ameri- 
cans are coming to a significant realization- 
the winning of the military victory is but a 
terrible prelude to the even greater and 


tougher job of winning the peace 

The world is falling apart and into our lap 
What are we going to do with it? 

The answer to that question by the crea- 
tion of some such agency as the American 
reconstruction mission is important to every- 
one on this earth 

It is important, as I said earlier, in our 
hopes for a lasting peace 

It is important to the starving millions 
abroad who will need not only food and medi- 
cine but also competent, specially trained 
leadership, and who will surely prefer that 
leadership to be American and nonmilitary. 

It is important to those Americans who are 
worrying about jobs in the post-war world. 
The American reconstruction mission will be 
able to absorb many. will take them out 
of the post-war scramble for jobs at home 
and thus afford greater opportunities to th 
returning soldiers. 








SOLDIERS CAN COME HOME 


It is important to the boys in the armed 
forces. The American reconstruction mis- 
sion will save them from indefinite post-war 
service as focd distributors, etc. They will 
come home. This knowledge will raise their 
morale and fighting ability, a will raise 
the morale of their families and friends 


The American recor 
cruits, during their tr: 


struction mission re- 





of information on post-war p1 ems. That 
information will give new meaning to o1 
war effort. It will strengthen our determina- 
tion to win and prepare us mentally for the 
horrible situation that w nfront us after 
the war. 
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It will cost a lot, but it will be worth it— 
for unless we build a peaceful world we will 
be spending billions of dollars and keeping 
millions of men under aims merely to pro- 
tect us from aggression in a hostile world. 

Qualifications for service in the American 
reconstruction mission? One should have, 
besides the necessary professional talent or 
proclivity, high physical stamina. One must 
not now be subject to military service, or an 
essential worker in war industry. I expect 
that a large proportion of the American re- 
construction mission will be women. 

Most American reconstruction mission peo- 
ple will be needed abroad for only a few 
months, then they will return to America, 
the better for the experience. Others will 
stay abroad for years. Some will advance 
from one job to another, making reconstruc- 
tion their lifelong career. 

Talent for languages, none too prevalent 
in America, will be an advantage—one rea- 
s0n why I urge the use of selected people 
in the immigrant groups. 

But, most important, these reconstruction 
workers must be devoted to the free, demo- 
cratic way of life. They must be products 
and examples of Americanism at its best. 
For much of the American reconstruction 
mission’s political mission will be achieved 
indirectly—through service, patience, tact, 
and through sincere, helpful friendship with 
people in the distressed countries. 

They must be willing to work harder than 
anyone abroad will expect of them, and, 
through it all, they must remain consistently 
humble, subtly purposeful 

Above all, they must be able to discrimin- 
ate between good and bad native leaders 
and would-be leaders. Their main job will 

to help the new leaders whom the agony 
of this war is creating in every country of 
the Old World 

If we want to build a permanent peace, 


there is no time to lose 





Merchant Marine Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 
Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, it is with special 
pleasure that I bring to the attention 
of the House the following speech of my 
friend, Mr. Basil Harris. I am sure that 
we appreciate his tribute to the Members 
of Congress, and I am confident that we 
are happy to have had a part in this vital 


gisiation. 


The speech follows: 
Just 6 ort year go there was enacted in 
Congress, a bill which was Known as the 


Merchant Marine Act of 1936. No ringing 
bell fanfare of trumpets accompanied 
igning of that bill, but every Congress- 
i every Senator who \v d favorably 


land, on 





! I made it possi 
the t of north Africa 4 days ago, an 
rmy f 130,000 m nd I say to you, we 
owe a deb f thanks to every one of those 
Membe f Congr wl made this feat 
possibl 
The purpose of t act was to reestablish 
the American merchant marine on the high 
seas and to accomplish this, a prc m was 
arrived at between the Maritime Commission 
end the owne! a i opera s ol private 





American tonnage, of building 50 fast cargo 
ships per year for 10 years. Construction 
began in 1937, and the program was followed 
up to and during the first months cf our 
entrance into this war. Since the outbreak 
of war, the program has been continued ex- 
cept that a standardized ship of 10,000 tons 
and about 11-knot speed has been substi- 
tuted. Construction is now going on at the 
rate of about 60 ships per month. This will 
shortly be increased to about 100 ships per 
month; allowing for a complement of say 50 
men per ship, that means in the next 12 
months we will need between fifty to sixty 
thousand men and officers to man these 
ships. 

The record set by the unsung heroes who 
have manned our merchant ships is too well 
known for me to comment on. For our own 
line, the United States Lines, we have already 
lost 416 men out of a total of 2,278 men, or 
about 19 percent. I doubt in any other de- 
partment of our armed services has the per- 
centage loss even approached that figure. 

To you men of the Hoffman Island Train- 
ing School, and to all men in the various 
merchant marine academies and training 
ships throughout this entire land who have 
decided to make their future in the call of 
the sea, I say to you that you will be walking 
in the footsteps of real men. If you are 
looking for a tradition, here is a tradition 
for you ‘and if you want an inspiration, what 
better inspiration could you have than to 
follow the example of those great men who 
have gone before you 





Star, Spangler Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF FANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
will rally round our star, Spangler ban- 
ner. 

This column is back after laying off 
just a year. We know some paid col- 
umns that would not be missed if they 
did likewise. 

It costs a million dollars to transport a 
division across the country. It costs an- 
other million to send them back again. 

Soldiers patrol the Old House Office 
Building in the same manner that they 
do the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. I 
hear what you are saying. 

When Oren S. Copetann, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., goes back home retiring from this 
Congress he takes with him one of the 
prettiest male speaking voices we ever 
heard. 

Practically all of our South American 
trade is hauled to and from our shores 
in English boats, and they are paid for 
it, while all of our boats are passing the 
food and ammunition 

A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
sent April 15 with my nomination peti- 
tion was used November 15 thanking me 
for an Agriculture Yearbook. Bread 
returns upon the water in unexpected 
ways. 

New Deal platform of 1932: 

We advocate the removal of Government 
from all fields of private enterprise, except 
where necessary to develop public works 
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and natural resources in the common in- 
terest. 


The 14 Army tents in the court of the 
Old House Office Building, occupied by 
the boys who guard Capitol Hill, is con- 
stantly interesting. Outin front it never 
grows tiresome to see them change the 
guard. 

Above the campaign picture of Sen- 
ator-elect Moore, of Oklahoma, was the 
caption “A life-long Democrat”; under 
it was “Republican candidate for Sen- 
ator.” Do not mistake this for a W. W. 
eomplex, for the man is really against 
the N. D. 

Two recent diversions from a concen- 
trated military effort are the jerking of 
James Roosevelt from Guadalcanal to 
Los Angeles by the Commander in Chief 
soon after the landing of the marines 
and the recent sudden return to Phila- 
delphia of Franklin, Jr., from North 
Africa because of a mild ailment. 

The most widespread and unjustifiable 
criticism that noninterventionists are 
yet subject to: Voting against the steps 
in the Roosevelt foreign policy is hooked 
up as opposing appropriations for the 
armed forces. The Army and Navy 
leaders have many times reiterated to 
our Appropriations Committee that they 
have not asked us for anything that they 
had not gotten. 





Montgomery Ward & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a second statement made by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. in reply to the 
National War Labor Board. I placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, at page 
A4007, their first statement, and there- 
after, at page A4237, the statements of 
the President and Montgomery Ward, so 
that it will make up to this date a com- 
plete statement of Montgomery Ward’s 
difficulties with the National War Labor 
Board. 

The statement follows: 


MONTGOMERY WARD'S SECOND STATEMENT TO 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The following statement was submitted to 
the National War Labor Board at its meeting 
in Washington on December 8, 1942: 

“The War Labor Board on November 5, 1942, 
issued an order that Wards ‘incorporate’ in 
a contract with a Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations union at Chicago: 

“1. A clause establishing a form of the 
closed shop, called ‘maintenance of member- 
ship,’ together with a check-off of union dues 
from wages 

“2. A clause providing for compulsory arbi- 
tration on any questions the union wishes to 
raise 

“3. A clause guaranteeing in these uncer- 
tain times present wage and working condi- 
tions for a year 

Wards rejected this order of the Board for 
these reasons: 
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“1. The Board was without authority. 
Congress, the only law-making authority un- 
der the constitution, has not empowered the 
poard to order any employer to do any of 
the things which the board demanded of 
Wards 

“2. The order violated the fundamental 
principles of liberty. Liberty requires that 
an employe be free to join or to resign from 
a union without jeopardizing his livelihood. 
Liberty requires that an employer be free to 
employ the person best suited for the work. 

“3. The order was in itself illegal. The 
order required Wards, first, to interfere with 
the free choice of its employees to resign from 
the union; second, to give support to the 
union by a check-off of union dues; and 
third, to discriminate against employees if 
they resigned their membership in the 
union, all in direct violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

“4. Wards operates in a highly competitive 
field composed of 1,750,000 retail establish- 
ments. It is unfeir to impose burdens upon 
Wards and not upon those with whom it is 
in competition. 

“The imposition of the closed shop against 
Wards cannot be justified by reference to the 
so-called no-strike agreement. Wards was 
not a party to this agreement. Wards had no 
voice in the selection of those who, as repre- 
sentatives of industry, attended the confer- 
ence in December 1941 which formulated 
this agreement. Wards has never ratified the 
results of that conference. 

“Furthermore, the conference itself did not 
agree that the War Labor Board might im- 
pose the closed-shop principle. Those act- 
ing as representatives of industry expressly 
recommended to the President that this issue 
not be considered by the Board. The Board, 
in ordering a form of closed shop at Wards, 
has acted contrary to these expressed recom- 
mendations of the industry representatives 

“If Wards aad had the right to test the 
legality of the Board’s demands in a court, 
Wards would have done so, but Wards was 
deprived of a remedy in the courts by the 
Board’s complete lack of legal authority to 
compel obedience of its order. The court 
will only act when legal rights have been 
violated. The courts have declared that the 
mere making of demands which do not have 
to be obeyed does not, in the eyes of the law, 
violate any legal right. The Board's very 
lack of authority thus resulted in a denial to 
Wards, as it has to other employers, of a 
right to relief in the courts. 

“The President of the United States as 
well as the Board is wholly without consti- 
tutional authority to order any employer to 
do the things demanded of Wards, neverthe- 
less, in deep respect for the President and 
his great responsibility in time of war, Wards 
said, in rejecting the Board's order: 

“If Congress imposes closed shops, com- 
pulsory arbitration or contracts for a year’s 
duration on employers, or if the President 
of the United States, as Commander in Chief 
in time of war, directs that Werds accept the 
board’s ruling, which we earnestly believe 
are illegal and uneconomic, we will respect- 
fully obey.’ 

“The President on November 18 wrote the 
company, saying: 

““As Commander in Chief in time of war 
es ¢= | & & F Grect Montgomery 
Ward & Co. to comply, without further de- 
lay, with the National War Labor Board's di- 
rective order of November 5, 1942.’ 

“Wards immediately answered: 

“*Your order of November 18 has 
received and will be promptly obeyed.’ 

“Wards thereupon altered the general form 
of its contracts with unions and incorporated, 
word for word, the clause ordered by the War 
Labor Board. This document was offered to 
the union. The company has fully complied 
with the President’s direction and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


been 


on SS 





“The document which the President has 
directed Wards to sign is not a contract. The 
requisite of a contract is that there be a 
meeting of the minds or agreement between 
the parties. There has been no agreement 
between Wards and the union. The docu- 
ment which the President has ordered Wards 
to sign affects the rights and liberties of 
Wards and of its employees. Therefore, in 
order that the document itself may be clear 
and state the facts, Wards informatively in- 
cluded these three sentences: 

“*The following provisions are not volun- 
tarily agreed to by the company. In the 
company’s opinion they are illegal and un- 
sound. These provisions are copied ver- 
batim from the War Labor Board’s order of 
November 5, 1942, and are incorporated 
herein, on the company’s part, under duress 
and only because the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief in time of 
war has expressly ordered tha* they be in- 
cluded.’ 

“These three sentences are in all respects 
true. They do not alter the effect of the 
provisions ordered by the board—provisions 
which Wards wiil carry Out. Nevertheless, 
the union has refused to sign the offered 
document. 

“Wards will be happy to accept any im- 
provement in the wording of this statement, 
but Wards will resist any attempt to hide the 
truth by a change in its substance 

“On January 9, 1941, the President said: 

“In the future days which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms. The first is freedom of speech and 
expression—everywhere in the world.’ 

“Wards feels that it is bound by the rules 
of good citizenship to make sure that the 
simple truth about these provisions and 
Wards acceptance of them be not hidden 
from or misrepresented to its 100,000 em- 
pleyees, its 60,000 shareholders, and its many 
millions of customers. The elimination of 
this statement would serve no purpose but 
to conceal the truth from readers of the 
document. 

“Wards has cheerfuliy met with the union 
and with this board whenever requested. 
Wards has promptly obeyed the direction of 
the President. Wards insisted that its right 
to tell the truth not be destoyed. 


“MONTGOMERY Warp & Co., 
“SEWELL Avery, President.” 





Blue Star Mothers’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
appearing in the Flint News of December 
1, 1942: 


DECEMBER 7 PROCLAIMED BLUE STAR MOTHERS’ 
DaYy—VAN WaGONFR SETS THE DaTE—WAR 
Moruers Group FOUNDED IN FLINT HONORED 
IN PROCLAMATION 
Mrs. Adda Harris, national president of the 

Blue Star Mothers, has written Governor Van 

Wagoner to express the thanks of the na- 

tional corps and all Blue Star Mothers for the 

Governor's proclamation setting aside Decem- 

ber 7 as Blue Star Mothers’ Day in Michigan, 
In issuing this proclamation, on the anni- 

versary of the date of Pearl Harbor, Governor 
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Van Wagoner wrote the national president 
that he hoped that this action “will set an 
enduring precedent.” 

The day following the Michigan Governor's 
act, Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, issued a 
similar proclamation from Columbus, the 
Buckeye State capital, officially designating 
December 7 as Blue Star Mothers’ Day in Ohio. 

The Governors of several other States have 
commended the Blue Star Mother organiza- 
tion and have issued proclamations, accord- 
ing to word received here today. 


POUNDED IN FLINT 


The Blue Star Mothers’ organization was 
conceived following the Pearl Harbor assault 
as a result of an appeal by Mrs. Mathilda Bur- 
ling, of Richmond Hil, N. Y., for families with 
members in the service to fly the first World 
War service banner again. Mrs. Burling is 
the national president and founder of the 
American Gold Star Mothers of the World 
Wars, Inc., and is the founder of Gold Star 
Mothers’ Day. 

Reading about Mrs. Burling’s appeal, Capt. 
G. H. Maines, defense editor of the News- 
Advertiser, communicated with the Gold Star 
Mothers’ founder and invited her cooperation 
in forming a new organization to be known 
as Blue Star Mothers. The mothers of men 
or women serving in the armed forces of the 
Nation, or of any of the United Nations, 
would be eligible to membership, it was 
planned. The program was outlined to honor 
mothers of the members in the armed forces, 
and for service, as a national patriotic and 
educational association of war mothers 

The News-Advertiser was invited to review 
the scheduled program of the proposed organ- 
ization, and spensored it from its inception 
in January 1942. 

The movement was started in Flint by in- 
viting any eligible mother who wished to be- 
come a member of the Blue Star Mothers, to 
Sign her name and address, and the name of 
her son, or daughter added later, to a coupon 
which was published in the Nev r 





Adverticer. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


As a result of the coupon, more than 1,000 
mothers in Genesee County responded, 
and each signer was mailed a blue star plac- 
ard for her window, one blue star for each 


son in service 
ship card 


She was also given a member- 


This was followed by a meeting held at 
the Durant Hotel when a temporary crean- 
ization was effected and temporary officers 
were elected. They included: 

Mrs. Adda Harris, president; Mrs. Frank 
Benison, first vice president; Mrs. Iva Cole, 
second vice president; Mrs. Myrtle Palmer, 
secretary; Mrs. Lena Mosher, treasurer; Mrs 
Jeanette Wier, chaplain: Mrs. Lily Spicker, 


publicity chairman: Mrs. Ida Sarver, chair- 
man rules and bylaws committee: Mrs. Gladys 
Sears, chairman central district; Mrs. Bess'e 
Kiefer, north district; Mrs. Hazel Humphrey, 
south district: Mrs. Cecile Steffen, west 
trict; Mrs. Frances Gordon, east distric 

Members of the council are in addition 
to the officers, Mrs. Anna Miller, Mrs. Fern 
Ripley, Mrs. Edith Humble, Mrs. Isa Palmer, 


dis- 


Mrs. William C. Roper, Mrs. John Kennedy, 
Mrs. Gladys Pelton, Mrs. Stella Miller, Mrs 
Een Malin, Mrs. Eliza Trumbell, Mrs. Ben 
Nelson, Mrs. Henry Root, and Mrs. Carrie A 
Headrick. 

The temporary officers were later unani- 


mously elected to permanent posts at a meet- 
ing held at Central High School. 
thousands of mothers of servicemen are mem- 
bers of the Blue Star Mothers, Ohio alone 
having 55,000. 

Membership quickly increased 


1 


s00ay Many 


Editor and 


Publisher, a national publication, subscribed 
to by newspaper editors, carried a story about 
the Flint News-Advertiser’s sponsorship of 
Blue Star Mothers 

Newspaper cclumnists d radio n¢ com- 
mentators ver the neciately 
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spread the idea of Blve Star Mothers, and 
from every section of the United States re- 
quests came to Flint by mail and telegram 
for information about the newly formed as- 
sociation. 

Groups were started in many States as local 
Blue Star Mothers headquarters sent infor- 
mation to every person who sought data 
about the organization. 

Representative W. W. BLacKNeEy had a story 
which was published in the News-Advertiser, 
describing the first meeting, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Congressmen and 
Senators contacted the Flint Congressman for 
more details about Blue Star Mothers. The 
idea spread across the Nation almost over- 
night 

It became necessary to have a national! set- 
up, and a meeting was called at Central High 
School in Flint for this purpose. Mrs. Bur- 
ling was invited to Flint to aid in the organ- 
ization of a national headquarters. The 
State commanders of the American Legion, 
Disabled American Veterans, and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars were present to cooperate. 
Other veteran groups attending the meeting 
included the Marine Corps League, the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart, the Army and 
Navy Union, the Canadian Legion, the Polish 
Legion, the Catholic War Veterans, and the 
Jewish War Veterans 

The temporary officers were unanimously 
elected to be permanent officers, and a con- 
stitution and bylaws were adopted. Captain 
Maines, founder of the organization, was 
made an honorary life member and national 
organizer tor life. Mother Mathilda Burling, 
president of the Gold Star Mothers, was given 
a life membership and appointed organizer. 
The attorney general of New York, Hon. John 
J. Bennett, Jr.. was invited to become na- 
tional legal adviser, and accepted. 

Attorney Warren E. Miller, of Washington, 
a member of the executive committee of the 
American Veterans’ Association council, 





was named national legislative officer, and 
accepted 
The organization grew rapidly, and was 


commended to t*e citizens of Michigan by 
Governor Van Wagoner. Other State execu- 
tives did likewise. United States Senators 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG and PRENTISS BROWN 
commended the Blue Star Mothers, as did 
Mayor Jeffries of Detroit, and veteran and 
civic leaders 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, among other 
newspapers, sponsored the Blue Star Mothers 
in Ohio and to date have signed more than 
55,000 members, according to John Crawford, 
of the editorial department. 

Mrs. T. H. Alford, first commander of the 
National United States Army Mothers, visited 
the mothers at the Michigan State conven- 
tion last summer and suggested that her 
organization membership merge, and become 
affiliated with Blue Star Mothers. Mrs. Al- 
ford was appointed national organizer for 
Blue Star Mothers at the end of her year's 
term as commander of the National United 
States Army Mothers. 

In the East, Mrs. Mary Kelly, of Brooklyn, 
has been very active as an organizer, also 
Mrs. Anna Schmidt in Wisconsin and Illinois, 


and Mrs. Thomas N. Baldwin and Mrs. An- 
thony in Ohio. Mrs. Clark W. Harper, in 
Florida, and Mrs. Alford in the West, have 


been stanch supporters of the organization. 
County has the 

with official charters: 

heast group, Mrs. Bessie Kiefer, 
utheast group, Mrs. Hazel 
nt; northwest group, 

Doran 


Genesee following active 
pres- 
Hum- 

Mrs. 





president; southwest 

Bessie Lane, president; Bentley 

1 group, Mrs. Vester Harding, president; 
over Scl 1 group, Mrs. Dorothy Mansfield, 
dent; Beecher School group, Mrs. Am- 
e Hawk president, Harriet Tubman 


Irs. Mae Jenkins, president; Sacred 








Heart group, Mrs. Alex C. Smith, president; 
Utley group, Mrs. Nellie McClung, president; 
Homedale group, Mrs. Avery V. Younglas, 
president; Washington School group, Mrs. 
Sarah Watson, president. 





Price Ceilings on Flour Threaten Bread 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Office of 
Price Administration, in direct violation 
of legislation passed by Congress, is at 
this time putting a squeeze on the millers 
of this country which, if continued, will 
put millers out of business and result in 
an acute bread shortage in this country 
within afew weeks’ time. This situation 
arises out of the imposition of ceilings on 
flour prices based upon a wheat price of 
976 percent of parity, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Price Control Act provides 
no maximum price shall be established or 
maintained for any commodity processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial 
part from any agricultural commodity 
below a price which will reflect to the 
producers of such agricultural commodity 
either parity or the highest price received 
by producers between January 1, 1942, 
and September 15, 1942, whichever is the 
higher. The parity price of wheat is 
higher than the price received by pro- 
ducers at any time between January l, 
1942, and September 15, 1942, and is 
therefore applicable in this case. 

As the result of the imposition of this 
illegal and unauthorized price ceiling, 
miller are being forced to suspend oper- 
ations. Members of Congress from all 
over the country have received wires 
from miiling companies pointing out the 
situation in which they find themselves. 
The following wire from the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., of Great Bend, Kans., 
is typical: 

The Office of Price Administration price 
ceilings have now completely paralyzed our 
business, because we cannot sell flour. The 
Army is asking for bids on flour Monday of 
next week, but we cannot offer because cash 
wheat today 5 cents higher than when flour 
ceilings were established. All other mills 
this territory in position. 


I do not know whether the Office of 
Price Administration realizes the gravity 
of this situation or not. Iam charitable 
enough to think that perhaps it does not, 
because it is certainly taking.a great re- 
sponsibility when, in violation of the laws 
of Congress, it deliberately brings about 
a situation which, if not corrected soon, 
will result in hunger on the part of the 
people of this country. 

Instead of complying with the law, the 
Office of Price Administration is trying 
to get the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to reduce the price of wheat through 
market manipulation or some other sort 


same 
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of hocus pecus, notwithstanding the fact 
that the market price of wheat today is 
far below parity. 

The only way to settle this question 
right is for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to obey the laws passed vy 
Congress. If it feels that price ceilings 
must be imposed on wheat and flour, 
they should be imposed on the basis of 
parity. 

Why did not the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration follow the law in this par- 
ticular? Publicly, no reason has been 
given for its failure in this regard. 
Rumors, however, based on what seem 
to be good authority, are to the effect 
that someone in the administration has 
made a promise to leaders of organized 
labor that the price of bread will not be 
increased. I have no means of knowing 
whether that is the reason for this con- 
tinued violation of law by the Office of 
Price Administration but in the absence 
of any other explanation, we are per- 
haps justified in assuming that there 
may be something. to the rumor. Of 
course, no one in the administration, in- 
cluding the President, has any authority 
to promise that the ceiling price on any 
commodity will be fixed otherwise than 
as provided by law. 

If promises have been made that the 
law will be ignored, it seems strange that 
they should have been made in the case 
of bread, which is by far the cheapest 
article of food on the American table. 
Not only is this true, but the price of 
bread today is below the price which 
prevailed during years when there was no 
thought of inflation and when wages and 
incomes of working people were far below 
what they are today. 

The year 1926 is frequently used as a 
base in the compilation of statistics with 
reference to the cost of living. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the price per pound of white bread in 
1926 was 9.3 cents. According to the 
same authority the price of white bread 
on September 15, 1942, was 8.7 cents per 
pound. It is well known that industrial 
wages are considerably higher now than 
in 1926. The figures of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board show that for 
25 selected industries the average weekly 
wage in 1926 was $27.42. For September 
1942, it was $41.78, or 50 percent more. 
A similar situation prevails with refer- 
ence to total income from wages and sal- 
aries. 

According to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, in 1926 the total in- 
come in this country from wages and 
salaries was $47,400,000.000. An esti- 
mate by the same authority for the first 
9 months of 1942 is $56,100,000,000, or an 
annual rate of practically $75,000,000,900. 
Thus, while weekly wages have increased 
50 percent and total income from wages 
and salaries has increased by more than 
that amount since 1926, the consumer 
today is paying 0.6 cent less per pound 
for bread than he was at that time. If 
fiour ceilings were based upon wheat 
prices at parity, it would increase the cost 
of bread something like one-half cent 
per pound, making the price even then 
slightly below what it was in 1926. 
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How would such an increase affect the 
average individual or family in dollars 
and cents? Annual per capita con- 
sumption of bread is between 70 and 80 
pounds. Assuming that it is 75 pounds 
per year and the cost is increased one- 
half cent per pound, the total cost to any 
individual would be 3742 cents, and to a 
family of five it would be less than $2 
per year. Is this inflation? Did we 
have inflation in 1926? 

If a workingman were able to pay 9.3 
cents per pound for bread in 1926 with 
an income less than two-thirds of what 
it is at present, should not he be able 
to pay as much now in order that the 
farmer who produces the wheat may 
receive a price which is on a par with 
the cost of the things he buys? To me 
the answer seems perfectly apparent, and 
yet, rather than obey the law and rather 
thar. give farmers parity prices, the 
Office of Price Administration is carry- 
ing out a policy which, if continued, will 
not only put the millers of this country 
out of business but will result in hunger 
among our people. All this at a time 
when our supply of wheat is greater than 
at any time in our history. 





Address of T. M. Girdler Before New 


York Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a recent speech made by Mr. T. M. 
Girdler, chairman, Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation, Vultee Aircraft, Inc., 
and Republic Steel Corporation. 

This is an interesting and informative 
article and is placed in the Recorp in 
order that many may have the oppor- 
tunity of reading more about present- 
day plane production and the future 
possibilities of aircraft: 

As a steel man on part-time loan to the 
aviation industry I wish I had time today to 
talk about steel as well as airplanes. Both 
are great industries taking a great part in 
the war. Any nation that has supremacy in 
the production of steel and aircraft, as we 
have, possesses a double guaranty of final 
victory. 

Steel supremacy has been long in the 
making. Its foundation is in America’s vast 
resources Of coal and ore. Upon that foun- 
dation a mighty industry has been built by 

long line of able and far-seeing men. 
Sometimes these men are referred to as 
“rugged individualists.” But America today 
is stronger for the foresight of those men 
who believed in steel and had faith in their 
country. 

Steel and aviation have many problems in 
common. Changes in aircraft design are 
always going on during wartime and these 
bring a constant stream of new and special 
requirements. Those demands for steel are 
met by steel metallurgists working hand in 
glove with aircraft engineers. 





By contrast with steel, aviation is a new 
industry. The war has given it an enormous 
stimulation. Probably 10 years of normal ad- 
vance have been crowded into 1. 

Just as the steel age brought a new 
world, so this new age of the air is certain 
to bring vast changes in the lives of people 
everywhere upon the face of the globe. These 
changes already are apparent in war. They 
will be equally important in peace. 

So necessary are airplanes to present-day 
military tactics that the surest way to render 
any aggressor nation impotent would be to 
deprive it of war planes. It could never en- 
gage in modern war. It could neither attack 
nor defend. Planes are not only deadly weap- 
ons, they are the eyes of the armed forces. 

fodern war demands many kinds of planes, 
capable of operating under a complex variety 
of conditions. No other combatant has re- 
quirements so varied as we have, because 
none is fighting upon so many and so distant 
fronts. 

Also there are varying conditions of cli- 
mate. In the Aleutians our planes are oper- 
ating over water in cold and foggy weather. 
In the Solomons the heat is frightful and the 
rains terrific. In Africa there is stifling heat 
combined with the swirling sands of the ces- 
ert. And so it goes throughout the world. 

Our planes must be prepared to meet these 
varying conditions. For that reason the 
Government has set up numerous so-called 
modification centers. To those centers new 
planes are flown for certain changes and 
modifications, depending upon the part of the 
world and particular combat duty for which 
they are destined. Side by side in one of these 
centers you may see great planes in various 
colors camouflaged for many fighting fronts. 
Some are painted to blend with the sands of 
the desert. Some are painted to blend with 
the snows of the Arctic. 

The final test of a plane is the field of com- 
bat. Almost every action develops new and 
unforeseen conditions. Reports from the 
front go to Washington constantly. Any 
changes required to meet combat conditions 
are relayed to manufacturers promptly. In 
the case of the Consolidated B-24 Liberator 
we have made some 200 changes in design in 
the last year. Our production iines had to be 
So organized as to effect these changes with- 
out slowing production. 

Sometimes I am asked about the contro- 
versy which for a period raged over the re- 
spective merits of American and British 
planes. Certainly that was a tempest in a 
teapot. In arguing over these planes the 
armchair experts were wrong. What they 
should have considered are the uses to which 
the various planes are put. For example, 
American heavy bombers are designed for 
daylight precision bombing. British bomb- 
ers are designed for night bombing. Each 
type hes proved effective. American heavy 
bombers are scoring hits on relatively small 
targets with a high degree of accuracy 

These big bombers, the Consolidated B-24 
Liberators and the Boeing Flying Fortresses, 
are so weil constructed and heavily armored 
that even when riddled by enemy fire, they 
almost invariably return from their missions. 

The facts are that when American planes 
are sent on missions for which they are de- 
signed, they usually come home with the job 
well done. 

In building planes for this war the aviation 
industry has accomplished miracles of pro- 
duction. We are building more planes this 
year than in all the 20 years before the war. 
Today 30 prime contractors operating 70 sep- 
arate plants are making 70 types of planes 
for war uses. Since June 1940 approximately 
$50,000,000,000 have been appropriated for 
aircraft. 

When you realize that the dollar volume of 
the aircraft industry is now running at an 
annual rate ten times that of the automo- 
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bile business in 1940 you get some idea of 
the dimensions of this activity. 

To accomplish its job the aircraft industry 
has thrown all of its resources into one vast 
pool. The various companies are working 
together as a team. They are exchanging 
ideas, men, materials—anything to get the 
job done and win the war. 

I have never seen such a magnificent spirit 
of cooperation as is being carried on through 
the Aircraft War Production Council of the 
West Coast. And now similar councils in 
other sections are being formed. 

Furthermore, the aircraft companies are 
giving full cooperation to other industries 
who in the war emergency are now for the 
first time embarking upon the building of 
planes. For example, the services of hun- 
dreds of Consolidated engineers have been 
made available to Ford at the great Willow 
Run plant built to produce Consolidated 
Liberators. 

reat plants have been built and nundreds 
of thousands of new workers have been em- 
ployed. Most of these workers were un- 
trained and inexperienced in factory work. 
Training them quickly to do the job has 
been one of the incredible accomplishments 
in the war-production program. 

It was done, chiefly, by breaking down com- 
plex assemblies into simple jobs and educat- 
ing people to do these simple jobs. Take, 
for instance, a complex job that formerly 
required a year’s training. If you can edu- 
cate six people to do six individual phases 
of that job, the training for each phase can 
be accomplished in 2 months. State and 
Federal authorities set up the primary voca- 
tional schools, and the industry has contrib- 
uted foremen and leadmen, and others, as 
teachers. 

We cannot stop this process of training 
new workers because we face a constant labor 
shortage. The draft has given the aircraft 
industry exactly the same manpower problem 
it has given you, whatever your business. 

We began the employment of women early. 
Today the proportion of women in the air- 
plane industry on the west coast approxi- 
mates 35 percent. The proportion of women 
among the trainees is nearly 70 percent. 
Eventually at least 50 percent of our em- 
ployees may be women. 

Moreover, women in aircraft plants have 
equal opportunities with men for advance- 
ment. In many jobs, especially those that 
are detailed and painstaking, women are 
superior to men. Throughout our opera- 
tion at the Consolidated and Vultee plants 
they have proven competent workers in this 
industry. 

We are doing all in our power to encourage 
their advancement. For example, the experi- 
mental engineering departments of our plant 
have been taking girls with technical training 
or aptitude off the assembly line * * * 
and putting them into a department where 
they work along with engineers and techni- 


cians. Women who demonstrate the proper 
ability receive real Opportunities to go from 
skilled mechanical work into the engineering 
field. 

We are not stopping there. We are evalu- 
ating jobs from the standpoint of physical 


requirements, and training | 


andicapped peo- 


ple to fill them, wherever possible. We have 
employed the lame, the halt, the blind. And 
all of them are getting a real thrill in being 
able to participate in the war effort 

Don’t assume that our manpower prob- 


lems are solved 

The major difficulty, curiously enough, is 
not causéd so much by the draft directly 
as by voluntary enlistments. 

In the California airplane 
ing one recent month draftees « 8 
called to active duty represented only about 
15 percent of the large numb 3 
leaving work for the servic 


inaustry 


na resery 


r of employees 
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of about 85 percent represented voluntary 
enlistments. 

In view of these facts it is well that steps 
have been taken promptly by the Govern- 
ment to stop voluntary enlistments of essen- 
tial workers 

We regard the deferment of many of our 
engineers and certain skilled aircraft workers 
as absoiutely essential to protect the pro- 
duction of airplanes 

The manpower problem is only one of the 
many difficulties confronting the aviation 
industry. 

Now, lei us turn to the problem of material 
shortages which are impeding full utilization 
of our prcductive power. 

Beyond a doubt we now have air supremacy 
over Hitler. But today’s total output of 
America’s aviation industry is hardly 60 per- 
cent of its present potential capacity—its 
capacity if we had the materials, and if we 
had the men. 

Now why is this? The answer gets down 
to fundamentals. The bald fact is that prac- 
tically no one in Washington, and very few 
businessmen had any understanding of what 
American management could achieve in pro- 
duction, when given the green light. 

If the aviation industry had full quotas of 
men and materials, it could nearly double its 
present gigantic production. 

That is exactly what Mr. Nelson is asking 
for next year. With America and her allies 
on the offensive more planes are needed and 
still more 

To double production you would not have 
to double the working force. There would 
be little expansion needed in the air-frame- 
preduction facilities. The crux of the prob- 
lem is in material supply, with moderate in- 
increase in manpower. 

I am fully aware of the staggering propor- 
tions of that problem. Many industries are 
involved. Tens of thousands of items from 
tiny gadgets to massive engines must be pro- 
duced and brought together at the right time 
and at the right place. These industries tco 
must have the men and materials. 

For example, in making a Liberator bomber 
we must have more than 102,000 parts and 


300,000 rivets. We buy from 2,100 subcon- 
tractors and suppliers. Stop the flow of any 
one of those items and you halt the produc- 


of finished Liberators. 

It is no miracle that the aviation industry 
could nearly double output if given the men 
and materials. It is just the result of math- 
and gocd hard thinking. 

Here are the facts: Once the design of your 
product has been reasonably standardized, 
you can, if need be, practically double your 
production each year. This results from two 
things—improvements in methods which you 
introduce as you go along and accumulation 
cf experience You can sum it all up by say- 
ing “improvements in organizing the produc- 
tion line 


tion 
tiO1) 


Such progression expands mighty fast. For 
the first year two times one is just two. But 
n the second year two times two becomes 
foul in the third year two times four 





mes eight 
is approximately the way the output 





progress under efficient production 
manegement 
One of the things that must be available, 
cbvicusly, is the flow of raw materials you 
need to work with. That flow must be 
stepped up just as fast—and probably faster— 
ur preduction 
For example, at Consolidated we doubled 
Liberator production in just 6 months after 
Pearl Harbor, with an increase of only 10 
I n the number of workers. To state 
er way: Tl means a decrease in 






rs of some 50 percent per bomber 
tell you how much the continuing 
decrease has progressed since then 


It was done by accomplishing the so-called 
I ib] f putting the production of big 
bombers cn a moving assembly line That 











principle was first adopted in the airplane in- 
dustry by Vultee for light planes. The prob- 
lem of the assembly line was complicated 
when it came to heavy planes. But it was 
done. 

You can cut down man-hours per bomber 
by efficient organization, and keep cutting. 
That makes for mathematically proportion- 
ate increase in output. 

But you can’t cut down the materials you 
need for each bomber. Each great machine 
goes on needing, say, 300,000 rivets—each goes 
on having 102,000 parts. And pretty soon 
you need twice as many rivets as you did the 
year before—and then four times as many 

At the present time our manufacturing 
capacity appears to have outstripped the 
apparent supply of raw materials. 

What has happened to our land of abun- 
dance? Well, I'll tell you. We still have a 
land of abundance. But we also have hoard- 
ers—those fellows who try to beat shortages 
by grabbing and hoarding, getting materials 
into the plant long before it is needed and 
just sitting on it. 

No one can convince me that there is any 
real shortage of steel in this country. Not 
with an annual steel-making capacity of 
90,000,000 tons. All of the great current out- 
put of steel is not going into current produc- 
tion. I think millions of tons of it are lying 
around in various plants throughout the 
country waiting to be used. Some of these 
idle inventories are necessary. But a lot of 
that steel ought to be at work. 

What we have had is a haphazard method 
of distributing our vital materials. What we 
need is to organize the flow of materials and 
match them with actual requirements. We 
need to bring material inventories in line with 
current needs. 

That is what the new controlled-materials 
plan of the War Production Board is meant 
to accomplish. Pricrities have become worse 
than useless. 

Under the controlled-materials plan a 
manufacturer with an order for 8,000 tanks 
will get monthly allocations for all the steel 
and bolts and nuts he needs each month in 
the production of these 8,000 tanks. He won’t 
be locking up, meanwhile, materials for 
18,000 tanks. 

I know, as well as you, that some of the 
folks in this country would prefer to con- 
tinue the old scramble system, but I am 
firmly convinced the new controlled-materials 
plan should be given a fair trial. It promises 
to uncork a lot of bottlenecks of production. 

I am for that plan because I think it will 
help win the war. That is the acid test. 
The war news has been getting a lot better 
recently. There is reason to believe that the 
tide has turned against Hitler. But there 
is still a long way to go to crush him entirely. 
And after that job is finished, there will still 
be Japan 

American production is helping to turn the 
tide. But we must do more than that. We 
must overwhelm the enemy—and quickly. 

Our great strength as a nation lies not only 
in our vast natural resources. It lies also in 
cur ability to organize the large-scale con- 
version of these resources into finished goods. 
No. other nation has cur knack of making 
things so fast. 

I saw an example of the difference in our 
methods and those of other countries the 
other day in San Diego when I went to 
North Island to look over a Jap Zero, brought 
for study from Alaska by the Navy. 

The Zero, quite obviously, is a hand-made 
job, and good in a dog fight, though inferior 
to our types in speed, protection, and fire 
power. I know now that they cannot pro- 
duce enough of them by their outmoded 
hand methods to keep pace with our output 
of fighting planes 


In the productive capacity of American 
industry not only lies our assurance of 
victory in the war but also the promise cf 
the future. No one can foresee the precise 
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pattern of the post-war pericd. But we 
do know there will be vast deficiencies of 
good to be made up. There will be a world 
to rebuild. 

The war is developing in this country the 
greatest unified power of production in the 
whole world. That power is now devoted 
to the destruction of an evil force. But 
when the war is over, this great power will 
make us better able to grapple with the 
problems of peace. I believe we shall solve 
those problems, too. I believe we can if we 
will hold fast to the principles that have 
made America. 

Let us not forget that we have grown great 
under our system of free institutions and 
open competition. This is the system which 
gives every individual American opportuni- 
ties for advancement and self-betterment. 
If we can continue to guarantee in this coun- 
try the principles of free institutions and 
individual liberties we need have no fear 
of the future. 

In some respects the outline of the post- 
war world is already taking shape. There is 
no longer eny doubt of the fact that aviation 
will come into its own as a new and revolu- 
tionary element in transportation. I do not 
mean to say for a moment that the older 
forms of transportation are to be swept aside. 
There will be ships still, and railroads and 
motorcars. But the air will assume a new 
and growing importance. 

Already maps of the world are being re- 
drawn showing air routes which know no 
barrier of lanc or sea. 

Points only yesterday separated by vthou- 
sands of miles and by many weeks are now 
but a few air-hours away. Distance is being 
annihilated. 

All this is not a dream of the future. To- 
day literally hundreds of American transport 
and cargo planes are flying on regular routes 
to the many battle fronts of the world under 
the Air Transport Command. 

I am proud to say that Consolidated planes 
are active in tuis service, and we are develop- 
ing new planes for the future. 

I wish I could give you details of some of 
these planes. You will understand that they 
are military secrets 

But I can at least say that today’s planes 
give you only the barest hint of what you 
are going to see in the near fu‘ure. 

Take the Consolidated B-24 Liberator, for 
instance. It is one of the biggest planes in 
the world today and one of the fastest, with 
a speed of well over 300 miles an hour. Con- 
verted into a transport, a Liberator carried 
General Arnold in his record-breaking flight 
from Australia to the United States. It car- 
ried Churchill to Moscow and Willkie around 
the world. But alongside of the aircraft of 
tomorrow the giant Liberator will look like 
a toy plane. 

At Consolidated our engineers are working 
night and day on a newer and larger air- 
plane. 

The same minds that conceived our B-24 
Liberator bombers and the PBY flying boats 
have planned this greater airplane to the 
point where industry could begin produc- 
tion on it. And it could be used as a bomber 
or in a modified version as a cargo transport. 

It could span the Atlantic in a few hours 
and carry a crew with 400 passengers. As a 
bomber it could make nonstop trips to 
Europe and return. 

As a cargo transport it could carry heavy 
loads of vital armament and military sup- 
plies to distant fighting fronts where sea- 
lane traffic is too hazardous. 

The speed of some 300 miles an hour, 
which amazes today, will soon seem slow. 
Tomorrow speeds of from 400 to 500 miles an 
hour will be common. 

Planes like these will help keep America 
supreme in the air. 

Looking back over the war thus far, the 
inevitable conclusion is that land and sea 
forces can win only when accompanied by 
air supremacy. 
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This does not mean that airplanes win or 
lose the war. Men still have to fight on 
land and sea. But it apparently does mean 
that the margin of power lies in the air. 

This is the vital thing for us to bear in 
mind as we look toward the post-war period. 
Certainly if this war has taught us anything 
at all it must have taught us that to remain 
free we must be strong, to be strong we 
must keep a margin of power in the air. 

This means not merely the number of 
planes in existence. Planes in existence to- 
day may be useless tomorrow. It means 
keeping alive the Nation’s facilities to pro- 
duce and develop better planes. 

Aviation will help keep America great and 
keep her free. That is wha. we are fighting 
for—a free America! 





Salaries of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the largest firms in the country consider 
it good business policy to reward their 
employees for long and efficient service. 
As we all know, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is one of the few Government agen- 
cies which is self-sustaining and yet the 
employees of this great Department have 
not been given any reward for long and 
efficient service. 

It has been years—many of them— 
since the postal employees have been 
given an increase in their basic pay. It 
is difficult enough for them to make 
their small pay meet the present high 
cost of living, and it is going to be much 
harder for them to meet the increasingly 
high cost of living in the future. It is 
really hard to believe that our mail car- 
riers and postal clerks have been so neg- 
lected. These men and women are 
skilled in their work. They are men and 
women of ability and standing in the 
world. They have their homes to main- 
tain, their families to support, their 
children to educate, and their taxes to 
pay. They are really the backbone of 
the country, and business as a whole 
depends upon the flow of mail and the 
efficient way the postal employees han- 
dle it. We could not get along without 
them and they should receive proper 
recognition for their services. 

A great many people have been caught 
in our economic muddle, but none more 
so than the postal employees. They are 
harder worked than ever and their ex- 
penses are heavier, and still they are 
working at the same schedules of salar- 
ies they received in 1925. They have to 
take what is granted them and live in 
hopes of something better from their em- 
ployer—the Government. Surely the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, especially 
when rendering a community and na- 
tional service so important to the Gov- 
ernment and everybody as the postal 
employees render all the time. 
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A Few Reflections After My 10 Years’ 
Service in Congress—the 1942 Elec- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, I have decided to emulate the 
example of a number of my colleagues 
and express very briefly to my constitu- 
ents some of my reflections after my 10 
years’ service in Congress. 

The people of my district honored me 
by first electing me to Congress in 1932, 
at a time when the social, economic, and 
business conditions in our communities 
and many parts of the Nation were at 
the lowest ebb in our history, and many 
of us had suffered heavy personal losses. 

During the past 10 years we have suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing our social, eco- 
nomic, and business structure. For sev- 
eral years our communities in southwest 
Washington have been very prosperous. 
In fact, many of our citizens have en- 
tirely forgotten the bankrupt and disas- 
trous conditions of 1929-32. 

To me it is gratifying that when I 
now conclude my present service in Con- 
gress, the citizens and communities in 
the district I have had the honor to rep- 
resent are so much better situated than 
they were when I took my seat in Con- 
gress in 1933. It particularly affords me 
considerable satisfaction to realize that 
the policies and legislation which I have 
supported as a Member of Congress have 
contributed directly to bring about this 
happy result. 

It is not my purpose at this time and 
space will not permit my reviewing the 
accomplishments for our communities. 
Furthermore, they are well known te 
many of our citizens. These community 
assets which have been secured after 
much laborious effort before Government 
departments and congressional commit- 
tees and contacts with my colleagues, will 
be better evaluated and their worth more 
fully appreciated with the passing of the 
years. They will always constitute con- 
crete evidence of the diligence, faithful- 
ness, and success with which we have 
executed our public trust. 

Much has been accomplished for the 
veterans of our wars, their widows and 
dependents, our senior citizens, the de- 
velopment of public power, waterway, 
and harbor improvements, and the la- 
bor, farm and business groups. My 
activities in behalf of these worthy 
causes have on many occasions received 
national recognition from those organi- 
zations and individuais most familiar 
with my record as a Member of Con- 
gress during the past 10 years. 

It will always be a source of joy and 
pride to me that I supported whole- 
heartedly during my entire period of 
service in Congress our national defense 
program and supported every one of the 
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war measures recommended to Congress 
by President Roosevelt. I highly prize 
the letters written to me by our national 
leaders and the chairmen of our con- 
gressional committees certifying to this 
fact and commending me for my record 
of unswerving loyalty and support to 
the war effort at all times, I stress this 
fact because of the contemptible and 
despicable falsehoods printed and circu- 
lated during the recent campaign. 

Election post mortems, though often 
indulged in, are never convincing. Why 
the recent elections resulted as they did 
in some parts of the country nobody 
knows and nobody can ever say with 
certainty. However, in the Third 
Washington District the light vote was 
clearly the principal factor, in fact, the 
decisive factor. If some citizens changed 
their party allegiance because of the ir- 
ritations caused by gasoline, tire, sugiir’, 
and other rationing and war restric- 
tions, their number must have been very 
small, indeed, as shown by the vote 
cast. 

The Democratic Party and I were de- 
prived of much of our support because 
so many thousands of workers had ob- 
tained employment in war industries 
and were absent from their home com- 
munities and did not vote. This is con- 
clusively proven by the fact that only 41 
percent of the Democratic vote of 1940 
in our district was cast this year, while 
the Republicans polled 67 percent of 
their 1940 vote. The percentage of the 
Democratic vote cast in our district was 
by far the lightest in the State. On the 
basis of the 1938 vote, the percentage of 
Democrats who voted is even lighter, 
less than 41 percent, and the Repub- 
licans polled this year almost 100 per- 
cent of their 1938 vote, substantially the 
same vote they cast in 1938. 

Therefore, so far as the majority of 
the citizens, and particularly the Demo- 
crats in southwest Washington, are con- 
cerned, it can be truthfully said that 
they allowed the election this year to go 
by default. The outcome certainly can- 
not be considered any criterion of the 
personal strength of the candidates or 
any accurate indication of party trend. 
In fact, upon a percentage basis, it shows 
the exact opposite and that the Repub- 
licans have gained no actual strength. 
The small percentage of Democrats who 
voted, 41 percent, as compared to 67 
percent for the Republicans, also ac- 
counts, of course, for the defeat of many 
of our candidates for the State legisla- 
ture and county offices. The one lesson 
the people and the Democrats have to 
learn from the “fluke” result this year 
and which they must bear in mind in 
1944, is that “eternal vigilance is tl 
price of victory.” 

I polled my usual proportion of the 
party vote. The opposition made very 
slight gains indeed by their vicious and 
cowardly personal attack, mud-slinging, 
corrupt and lavish expenditure of money 
by the private power companies, and 
political trickery in invading our primary 
and financing, publicizing, and openly 
supporting a candidate of their own 
sponsorship to split the Democratic vote, 
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as they have done to a lesser extent every 
2 years in past elections, but which, be 
it said to the credit of the Democratic 
Party in southwest Washington, we have 
never done. In fact, I am just as proud 
of the clean campaigns which I and our 
party have conducted as I am of the pub- 
lic and private record which we have 
made. Both would have been decisively 
endorsed on November 3, if our people 
had been home to vote and a normal 
vote had been cast. Both will be de- 
cisively endorsed by a majority of our 
people the next time they have the op- 
portunity to express themselves at the 
polls. 

As the Christmas holiday season ap- 
proaches, my family and I are thinking 
of our friends and wish for them abun- 
dant joy and much health and happiness 
during the coming year. Especially do 
we hope and pray that the Angel of 
Peace may again spread her snow-white 
wings over our beloved country and the 
world, and that justice and righteousness 
may prevail everywhere. 


The Postal Telegraph-Western Union 
Merger Bill, S. 2598 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
On December 1 I objected to considera- 
tion by the House of S. 2598 under 
unanimous consent. It is my considered 
judgment, after careful study, that this 
legislation in its present form will result 
in hindering the prosecution of the war 
through diminishing communications 
facilities and will also be very harmful 
to labor in the communications industry. 
I wish at this time to make some of the 
facts on which I base this assertion avail- 
able to the Members of the House. 

Senate bill 2598, to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 as amended, 
would permit consolidations and mergers 
of domestic telegraph carriers, as well as 
consolidations and mergers of interna- 
tional radio telegraph and cable carriers. 
I find that the report on the legislation 
has either ignored or glossed over factors 
which would seem to warrant the most 
careful scrutiny in the interest of our 
war effort in so vital a field as communi- 
cations, 

not dwell on the vital role which 

ations play in this total war 

I think it is common 

by now that long-dis- 
one system is jammed to 
apacity. Our radio systems have been 

curtailed due to the dangers of enemy 
interception, and our telegraph systems 
have been unable to handle the growing 
volume of traffic with the speed and effi- 
ciency required by wartime needs. All 
S means only one thing—we must 
more facilities, adequately manned, 
and handling messages faster and more 
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accurately. Our Nation must have com- 
munications today and tomorrow, not 
next year or the year after. 

Therefore, it is little short of astound- 
ing to find legislation sponsored to cut 
down on communications facilities which 
will inevitably result in a complete 
break-down in the communications sys- 
tems of the greatest Nation in the world. 
Such a situation is almost inconceivable, 
yet I submit that this bill would bring 
about that very situation. 

If we examine the communications 
situation at the present time, we find the 
following picture: 

Telephone is being called upon to carry 
a greater and greater load. But tele- 
phone cannot expand without the use 
of enormous amounts of critical ma- 
terials such as copper, which simply is 
not available for this purpose. Radio 
communications has been curtailed be- 
cause Of the danger of enemy intercep- 
tion. Air mail has been severely limited. 
In telegraph we find that there are fa- 
cilities available which are being per- 
mitted to deteriorate just because it is 
claimed that the companies engaged in 
the telegraph industry are not financially 
able to make the best use of these valua- 
ble facilities. 

This legislation proposes to remedy 
this situation, not by making the best 
use of these facilities, but by junking 
them so that a monopoly company, 
operating on a smaller scale than the 
two present companies, will be in a posi- 
tion to make a greater profit. Such a 
program might receive serious considera- 
tion by this body in peacetime, but in a 
period of war the submission for serious 
consideration of such a proposal repre- 
sents, to my mind, a scandalous situation. 

I am aware of the fact that the spon- 
sors of this legislation claim that there 
is no intention to abandon necessary fa- 
cilities. Yet the proposals made by the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
control over abandonment of facilities in 
the event of consolidations were rejected, 
and the power of the F. C. C. to prevent 
abandonment was restricted to abandon- 
ment of service to an entire community— 
a meaningless proposition from the point 
of view of war production or military 
communications. 

It is further argued by the sponsors 
of this bill that merger of these tele- 
graph companies will increase the supply 
of copper. Yet, the greatest yield in 
copper to be reclaimed from junking a 
Nation-wide communications system ac- 
cording to the sponsors of the legislation 
would be 10,000 tons. The War Pro- 
duction Board recently granted the 
telephone company, I am _ informed, 
about 200,000 tons of copper for the con- 
struction of a new transcontinental line. 
If one of the telegraph systems is junked, 
this will hardly be compensated by the 
completion of a few more telephone lines 
some time in the distant future. 

Another claim made by the sponsors 
of the bill is that consolidation will re- 
sult in the saving of much duplicate 
equipment, such as teleprinter machines 
required for use by the military forces. 
Proposals have been made by labor rep- 
resentatives in management-lebor pro- 
duction meetings for the immediate elim- 
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ination of unnecessary duplications 
which would provide many more savings 
than that anticipated by the military. 
For example, in a meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 27, employees 
of one of the companies proposed that 
the companies immediately close hotel 
branch telegraph offices in the vicinity of 
public branch offices for the duration. 
Suggestions made could be placed into 
effect immediately and need not wait on 
all of the pitfalls involved in the con- 
summation of corporate merger schemes. 

It is stated that the Army and Navy 
favor the proposals set forth in this bill. 
I will show later that the report on the 
bill ignores completely military testimony 
which is not favorable to the proposals, 
but merely includes military testimony 
which favors the proposed merger 
scheme. However, with regard to mili- 
tary statements on the question of con- 
solidation, I find a very peculiar situation 
exists. The Army and Navy officials who 
in previous years showed great concern 
lest any communications facilities be 
eliminated, now, in time of war, are 
strangely silent on this question. For 
example, on May 22, 1939, Maj. Gen. 
J. O. Mauborgne, chief signal officer of 
the Army, testified as follows: 


Land lines are absolutely essential for na- 
tional defense. It would be a pity to see any 
telegraph facilities in this country disappear. 
Now, while the telegraph companies have a 
vast network which could be transformed into 
an efficient telegraph and teletype communi- 
cations system, which will be of great im- 
portance to the War Department in time of 
war, we must have in addition an adequate 
and efficient telegraph industry which will 
embrace the fastest means of communication 
which can be employed over wires, such as 
the teletype, facsimile, etc. so that we 
may have alternate route or routes for wire 
communication and not be dependent upon 
any one system to get our message through in 
time of war. 

For the past several years I have had a 
number of opportunities to examine into the 
adequacy of the wire needs of the United 
States, and I can say that in some parts of 
the United States both the telephone system, 
even as large as it is, and the telegraph sys- 
tem, are entirely inadequate for the needs of 
national defense if we have to consider in 
case of war the needs of the Army, the needs 
of the Navy, and the needs of the civilian 
population, particularly with reference to the 
immense amount of communications which 
must take place with reference to securing 
sources of war supplies and all that sort of 
thing. 

Our objective has been to induce these 
companies to try to see the picture of what 
the demands would be on the wire systems in 
time of war. We feel it would be a great pity 
if any of the wire facilities were to be allowed 
to go by the board. (Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, U. S. Senate, on 
S. Res, 95, pp 27-28.) 


On May 21, 1941, the Army representa- 
tive reiterated this position. But on April 
24, 1942, in the midst of war, we find the 
Army representative, Brig. Gen. Frank E. 
Stoner, taking the following position: 


The War Department favors consolidation 
of the telegraph companies in the interest 
of economy in the use of critical equipment, 
materials, all of which are necessary now for 
the use of ‘mportant defense communication 
projects. © 97 ** 

I might also refer to the item of secondary 
copper. The Postal and Western Union Tele- 
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graph companies at the present time have 
parallel circuits along railroad rights-of-way 
and along highways, running side by side, 
where the full capacity of both services is not 
needed and where recovery might be made by 
doing away with one of the companies’ leads, 
and in so doing there also would be recovery 
of secondary copper, which is a critical ma- 
terial at the present time. * * * 

The War Department is well pleased with 
the cooperation they are now receiving from 
both telegraph companies. We are interested 
in the facilities of telegraph service as they 
affect our national defense set-up. We are 
not interested in the mechanics of any con- 
solidation. But, certainly, we are interested 
in the use of the facilities; and we are in- 
terested in the conserving of materials for 
installation and maintenance. We are also in- 
terested in being able to obtain an additional 
supply of highly trained technical personnel 
which may be released in event consolidation 
is permitted. (Hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, United States Senate, on S. 2445, pp. 
39-40.) 


On May 21, 1941, Rear Admiral S. C. 
Hooper stated: 


Any proposed merger of the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph Companies should re- 
quire the merged company to maintain all 
present long-distance facilities of both the 
present companies at least until the end of the 
present emergency. This would no apply to 
strictly local ‘acilities which might be con- 
sidered a duplication. (Hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, United States Senate, on S. 
Res. 95, p. 62.) 


Yet on May 5, 1942, the same Rear 
Admiral Hooper stated: 


I look at that in this way: While I cannot 
speak for the Western Union, yet if I were 
the president of the Western Union I would 
look upon it with favor. There is still busi- 
ness in the Postai and they would be bound 
to have more profit if the Western Union 
used only its own facilities, even though they 
may have to take care of some of Postal’s 
employees. * * * 

Senator McFarRLANnp. In other words, Pos- 
tal is operating at a serious loss, and it would 
not strengthen Western Union to saddle a 
loss upon them. 

Rear Admiral Hooper. If they use just the 
same facilities that Western Union has now, 
they will get more messages. They certainly 
ought to be able to make more profit (hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate, on 
S. 2445, p. 133). 


Apparently the good admiral in 1942 
was so concerned in seeing that the com- 
pany was assured of making profits that 
he advocated that the merged company 
junk the very facilities which he was so 
concerned about conserving on a prior 
occasion when we were not yet involved 
in war. 

The proposals made in this bill are even 
more shocking in view of the fact that 
labor has proposed a program which 
would provide adequate communications 
facilities for our military and production 
needs. This program was stated in an 
advertisement in the Washington Post on 
July 14 and has been freauently repeated 
in hearings on this legislation, in an illus- 
trated pamphlet entitled “If We All Pull 
Together,” and in an article in the Oc- 


tober issue of Telegraph and Telephone 
Age, a magazine carrying information of 
interest to the communications industry. | 


I would like to inquire of those con- 
cerned with this legislation why no con- 
sideration whatever has been given to 
these proposals, and why the report of 
the committee does not even mention the 
proposals of labor for the solution to the 
wartime problems in this industry. 

Although there does not seem to have 
been consideration given to the war pro- 
duction aspects of this legislation, the 
record is overladen with detail on the 
financial problems of the communica- 
tions carriers. The Congress of the 
United States has been requested to ig- 
nore vital war considerations in order 
to bail out a few security holders. This 
seems to be a stumbling block which 
those who have sought a solution to the 
problems of the communications indus- 
try have been unable to overcome, de- 
spite the fact that this same problem has 
been effectively solved ir. other war-pro- 
duction industries without difficulty. 

Perhaps the stock market situation 
with regard to stocks of the corporations 
involved in this legislation tells us what 
all the shooting is about. Postal Tele- 
graph stock rose from 6% to 21, a rise of 
350 percent, during the period in which 
this legislation has been under consider- 
ation. Stock of I. T. & T. has also risen 
over 300 percent, and has been the most 
active stock on the entire market in re- 
cent months. 

A letter sent out by a Wall Street bro- 
kerage house clearly explains the way in 
which it is expected that the merger will 
benefit the holders of securities of these 
companies. 

I quote from this letter: 

The casual observer might wonder: “Under 
these conditions, why would Western Union 
pay anything for Postal?” 

POTENTIAL VALUE OF POSTAL IN MERGER 

The answer lies first in Postal’s $22,000,000 
of gross business. To handle this business 
Postal incurs an expense of about $25,000,- 
000; Western Union could handle an addi- 
tional $22,000,000 with a cost, we estimate, of 
about $12,000,000, thus showing a profit of 
$10,000,000 on this additional volume 

A second important reason is the substan- 
tial cash saving which can be made by 
Western Union after acquisition of Postal be- 
cause most of Postal’s property and equip- 
ment is a duplication, which Western Union 
will be able to utilize for its own maintenance 
and replacement. Over the next several 
years this should result in a cash saving 
which we would estimate at around $4,000,000 
annually. 


In the light of this, can anyone main- 
tain that the companies do not intend 
to junk vital communication facilities? 

When we come to the provisions for 
the protection of the employees of these 
companies, we find that the most ex- 
travagant claims camouflage a complete 
disregard for the interests of the work- 
ers in this industry. I have been told 
that this bill provides protection similar 
to that afforded workers in the railroad 
industry. As a matter of fact, labor is 
given no effective protection from the 
effects on their jobs of the merger. The 
vague, contradictory proposals in the bill 
are wide open to any interpretation and 
would make serious enforcement a joke. 
Under the terms of this bill an employee 
with 20 years’ seniority who lived in Bos- 
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ton, Mass., could be given the alternative 
of accepting employment in El Paso, 
Tex., or losing his job and seniority 
rights. The protective clauses in the 
Transportation Act of 1940 do not leave 
the door open to such an eventuality. 
The Emergency Transportation Act of 
1933 went far beyond the provisions of 
this bill in that all employees on the 
pay roll as of a certain date were guar- 
anteed continued employment with an 
allowance of 5-percent reduction in any 
one year based on the attrition rate in 
the industry. There is no enforcement 
provision for whatever meager protection 
is afforded by the bill. The railroad leg- 
islation provides for joint committees of 
management and labor with appeal to 
various Government agencies for en- 
forcement of the labor provisions. This 
bill, to complete the farce, leaves the 
labor provisions hanging in thin air. 

The bill guarantees continuance of 
collective-bargaining agreements with 
respect only to hours of employment. 
All other matters which are covered by 
collective-bargaining agreements, such 
as grievances, promotions, wages, and so 
forth, are abrogated, and, of course, the 
proviso for hours of employment is an 
empty gesture, inasmuch as the hours of 
employment are covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Needless to say, the proposals of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and 
independent unions for labor protection 
were studiously ignored, and, for that 
matter, so were the recommendations of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion with regard to a fair pension ar- 
rangement and a guaranty of jobs for 
those who are serving in the armed 
forces. 

I could go on at much greater length 
about the sins of commission in this bill, 
but I believe I have sufficiently indicated 
my grounds for making objection. 

I would also like to refer to a few of 
the sins of omission in this bill. he 
House committee has recommended the 
inclusion of the international companies 
in consolidation proposals, yet we find 
that representatives of the Navy had 
emphatically and repeatedly opposed in- 
clusion of merger of international com- 
munications in the bill. In hearing: 
before the House Interstate Commerce 


Committee, Capt. Joseph R. Redman, 
Director of Naval Communications, 
stated: 

It is of first importance that these [inter- 
national communications] facilitie: m- 





prehensive, secure, entirely under American 


control, and that they shall have attained 
the highest technical utility which ingenui 
can achieve within the limitat f the 

Therefore, it is of vital interest to the Na 
that neither by legislation nor the encour- 
agement of corporate activities shall anythir 
be done which may disturb world-wide c 
munications in the international field 
consolidation or merger of international t 
communications systems might expose t! 
facilities to such possibility, and elaboz 
precautions would be nec y to gu 
against this possibility 

Admiral H. C. Hooper, in his testimony 
before the Senate Interstate Commer 
Committee, pleaded with Congress not 
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to repeat the British experience, where 
British radio was held back due to the 
merger of cables and radio in the Em- 
pire. 

I think— 

Said Admiral Hooper— 
radio must be kept separate; otherwise we 


will wind up under the domination of Eu- 
rope (hearings on S, 2445, pp. 123 and 1381). 


We know that the companies engaged 
in international communications, such 
as the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., have extensive foreign hold- 
ings in Axis countries. A story in the 
Washington Post of December 7, 1942, 
indicates that there is a rather complete 
account of the recent activities of these 
companies in connection with their for- 
eign holdings in Moody’s Manual of 
Public Utilities. This manual details 
agreements held prior to the war .by 
these international companies with Ja- 
pan, Germany, Italy, and other Axis- 
deminated countries. I have not seen 
in the record of this legislation any con- 
sideration of this aspect of the problem. 
Although the Navy refers to these con- 
nections, Congress has no knowledge of 
the status of such agreements, nor what 
the actual effect of international con- 
solidation would be on further Axis pene- 
tration. Ido not profess to be an expert 
in these matters, but certainly such a 
history warrants investigation before we 
give endorsement to the proposals em- 
bodied in this bill. I do not think that 
we should be railroaded into acqui- 
escence on proposals which could bear 
further investigation during these last 
days of Congress. Our communications 
systems are vital for the successful con- 
duct of the war. Let us get the facts 
on the present situation as it relates to 
war production and the security of our 
Nation. Then we will be in a position 
to legislate properly for this industry. 





Little Finland Pays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald entitled 
“Little Finland Pays”: 


LITTLE FINLAND PAYS 


Little Finland, again at war, financially ex- 

Justed and with her manpower rapidly being 
used up in a succession of wars which she has 
not sought, has given notice that she expects 

pay her December installment on her debt 
to the United States, a debt resulting from 
the First World War. 

Alone of all the nations of the earth which 
owed Uncle Sam money for aiding in their 
battles against Germany and their rehabilita- 
tion afterward, Finland has paid every in- 
stallment on her loan as it fell due. Ger- 
many, whom we helped to get upon her feet 
so she rair to war, Russia, Italy, 
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England, France, Austria, Hungary, and the 
many other states of Europe which were given 
a chance to live through the bounty of the 
United States, either repudiated their debts 
outright or quibbled and pleaded poverty—at 
any rate, failed to pay even the interest due. 

Little Finland alone kept the faith. 

And now we find a curious situation. A 
little nation fighting alongside our principal 
enemy and against us, intends to pay her debt 
from a previous conflict. Meantime, most of 
the nations who are now our allies in this 
great struggle never did pay, don’t intend to 
pay the old debt, and you can bet your lives 
will not pay any of the new debts they are 
incurring because of our aid in keeping them 
free. 

But little Finland, although alined against 
us physically, is not at heart against us. 
Force of circumstances have placed her in 
her present unpleasant predicament. Fin- 
land has an age-long score to settle with 
Russia and likewise with Sweden. It was 
only through the last war that Finland 
gained her independence once more, her in- 
dependence from Russia. Two years ago 
Russia again attacked Finland and retook 
some of the land which the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had allotted to Finland. Always Fin- 
land is faced with the threat of dismember- 
ment at the hands of her neighbors. 

If, by chance, Germany should dictate the 
peace following this war, Finland doubtless 
would find herself a slave of Germany. But 
there seemed only one course Finland could 
take in the emergency; that was to aline 
herself with Germany when Germany and 
Russia were at war. But Finland's part in 
the conflict has been only to protect her 
own borders against Russian attack. She 
has not and probably will not come in con- 
tact or conflict with either American or 
British forces. 

So Finland is continuing to pay her old 
debt to the United States. By so doing, she 
naturally hopes to gain some favor at the 
peace table when Uncle Sam and John Bull 
will have a share in dictating the terms. 





The Army and Navy Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 


from the President of the United States 
to Col. John Callan O’Laughlin, pub- 
lisher of the Army and Navy Journal, 
and an article by myself entitled “The 
United States Congress and the War,” 
which appeared in the special edition of 
the Army and Navy Journal of Decem- 
ber 7, 1942: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 25, 1942. 
Col. JoHN CaLLan O’LAUGHLIN, 
Publisher, Army and Navy Journal, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR COLONEL O’LAUGHLIN: The dominant 
note of our common war effort is unity, unity 
of our people, and unity of the United Na- 
tions. That is the hard fact which is the 
spearhead of victory. I am happy in the 
knowledge that it exists with us. Upon the 
battlefields of the seas and the continents 
across them, our crews and troops are oper- 
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ating with the efficiency of well trained and 
disciplined teams. Coral Sea, Midway, the 
Solomons, New Guinea, and North Africa are 
shining instances of their power. Also, 
thanks to the patriotism of our people, our 
land has become the arsenal of democracy 
from which, to quote Milton’s pregnant lines, 
the world hears: 


“Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds: 
At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frightened the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 


I take pride in the grim determination of 
our people to preserve our democratic herit- 
age whatever the sacrifies required of them; 
in the deeds of our fighting personnel, which 
are adding unfading glory to our traditions; 
in the magnificent resistance and resurgence 
of Britain, Russia, and China, and in the un- 
conquerable spirit flaming in the countries 
desecrated by the Frankensteins created by 
blood-fouled criminals. 

I take pride, too, in our unity in delibera- 
tion, in decision, in action. Our initial ac- 
ceptance of the defensive, our assumption of 
the initiative when the opportunity struck, 
were no hit or miss calculations. They were 
the outcome of thoughtful estimate made 
not by nightmarish amateurs, but by military 
men whose lives have been consecrated to the 
study of war. An outstanding example of 
their labors is the brilliant campaign under- 
way in North Africa. 

The truth about the war effort of the 
United Nations will make our people appre- 
ciate how great has been, and promises to be, 
our progress toward victory and freedom for 
mankind. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS AND THE WAR 


(By Hon. Sot Bioom, chairman, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives) 

The successive steps taken by Congress 
after war broke out in Europe form a pattern 
of foresighted preparation for performance 
by the United States of what has now become 
its supreme duty—the destruction of its as- 
Sailants. Congress sensed the danger and 
prepared for war long before Pearl Harbor. 
Since that attack, Congress has mobilized the 
energies and resources of the country on a 
scale sufficient to accomplish the end sought. 

Much war legislation before December 7, 
1941, was enacted at the suggestion of the 
President. Cooperation between the legisla- 
tive and executive departments is prescribed 
by the Constitution, desired by the people, 
and indispensable to success in war. Those 
critics who picture Congress as tamely sur- 
rendering its powers to the President would 
be the first to cry out if Congress should re- 
fuse to exercise its powers as recommended 
by the President. It is silly to assert that 
Congress has surrendered its powers. It 
could not do so under the Constitution. Nor 
could any President take over legislative 
powers without violating his oath to support 
the Constitution. 

One of the first steps designed to safe- 
guard this country against rising dangers 
was the act providing for construction of 
5,500 planes for the Army. This was enacted 
before war broke out in Europe. In taking 
this precaution Congress cooperated with the 
President and the people approved the pro- 
cedure. 

The fortification of Guam was begun, also, 
about this time, too late, in view of the per- 
fidy of Japan, but not too late if we bear in 
mind the fate awaiting Japan. 

When war broke out in Europe President 
Roosevelt called Congress in extra session and 
recommended the repeal of the embargo upon 
arms. The embargo had been applied in the 


hope that it would help to dissuade foreign 
Blasting of this 


nations from going to war 
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hope brought realization that some nations 
had become outlaws and were bent upon 
destroying all nations enjoying free govern- 
ment. The nations fighting the outlaws were 
enabled to obtain war material from us when 
the arms embargo was lifted. It was still 
hoped, however, that the United States could 
remain officially neutral and at peace. 

This hope dimmed rapidly after the fall of 
France. Congress and the President took 
stock of our country’s situation. It was de- 
cided to double the size of the Navy and to 
apply universal conscription. The two-ocean 
Navy bill became law late in June 1940. It 
provided for the following combatant ton- 
nage at an estimated cost of $4,010,000,000: 


Tons 
Capital eiips's2.-...-..... z - 385, 000 
Aircraft carriers _........- . 200, 000 
WOMENS Ga ceulecl Joos wccal.. lls SO 
Destroyers. .-..--- pn a petdna won ees eT eee 
De pode nceccomanee 70, 000 


By September 1940, a year after war began 
in Europe, the draft bill was enacted and the 
Army began to expand. 

Later in 1940 and early in 1941 it became 
evident that the United States was in great 
danger and that neutrality was both imprac- 
ticable and unwise. Congress shared the 
President’s opinion that it had now become 
the duty of the United States to aid the na- 
tions defending freedom. 

Then began the task of shaping the most 
powerful weapon that mankind has ever 
seen—the weapon cf American war might. 
The lend-lease bill was enacted, and appro- 
priations were voted to build war factories and 
ships on a scale far exceeding the resources 
of all enemy naticns, 

It was well that time was saved, for soon 
the capacity of Japan was added to that of 
the cther enemy nations. 

The President recommended that limita- 
tions upon the service of drafted men be re- 
moved. Opinion in Congress was sharply di- 
vided because many Members could not con- 
vince themselves that war was at hand. The 
bill extending the service of draftees became 
law by a narrow margin. 

The last step before the United States 
found itself at war was the arming of mer- 
chant ships for defense against submarines. 

I submit that the record of Congress be- 
fore Pearl Harbor was one of conscientious 
effort to avoid war while preparing for the 
worst 

Japan’s treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor 
was the signal for instant action by Congress, 
looking to the earliest possible destruction of 
the enemy. War was declared within a few 
hours. Three days later, Congress recognized 
that a state of war existed against Germany 
and Italy. The people’s lawmaking powers, 
exerted through Congress, were invoked to 
arm the Commafhder in Chief with all au- 
thority required to strike effectively on and 
below sea, ashore, and aloft. No request made 
by the Army or Navy has been neglected or 
denied. All that authority and money can 
do to aid -the Allies has been granted by 
Congress. 

I refer the reader to the list of appropria- 
tions made by Congress. The total allowance 
of money for war purposes had reached $220,- 
000,000,000 on October 20, 1942. 

Many changes in civil affairs have resulted 
from war conditions, and Congress has dealt 
wisely in safeguarding the people against dis- 
aster on the one hand and undue restriction 
on the other. Control of the Nation’s econ- 
omy by the Government is unavoidable if we 
are to win the war. Congress has provided 
for price control, stabilization of wages and 
salaries, more abundant revenue, insurance 
against bombing-raid damage, protection of 
civilians, encouragement of small business, 
employment of women in auxiliary Army and 
Navy organizations; declared war against Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania; increased 
Army and Navy pay; increased appropriations 












for housing war workers: granted allowances 
to families of enlisted men; given the vote 
to men in the armed forces; and otherwise 
promoted the general welfare. 

In the high tension of wartime it is inevi- 
table that all agencies of the Government 
should be criticized for what they do and tail 
to do. Congress has received its full share 
of criticism, but it has also had the benefit 
of constructive suggestions and salutary ad- 
vice from patriots everywhere. 

The net result of criticism, suggestion, ad- 
vice, information, and opinion is enlighten- 
ment, which enables Congress to perform its 
work more effectively. Out of the ocean of 
tumult comes the considered act, represent- 
ing the collective will of the people. All that 
Members of Congress ask is that critics con- 
sider the finished product and not merely the 
raw material of projects put up to Con- 
gress. If the laws are effective, sane, and tar- 
seeing, what matters all the commotion and 
hub-bub surrounding discussion of the pre- 
liminaries? In this democracy within a re- 
public every man and woman is entitled to 
criticize and offer opinions. This is (and 
forever will be, under God) a free country. 





Milk Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, on previous oc- 
casions I have addressed the House per- 
taining to agricultural conditions as they 
presently exist, and have specifically 
called attention to the fact that the dairy 
producers of this Nation were in a most 
unfortunate position to successfully pro- 
duce dairy products to meet the demand 
of our wartime condition. 

This subject has been discussed with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Honora- 
ble Claude Wickard, Dr. O. E. Reed, and 
various other gentlemen of the Depart- 
ment. It has also been discussed with our 
procurement division of the Army and 
members of the War Production Board, 
and yet we find, to date, we have no co- 
ordinated constructive plan that will per- 
mit agriculturists to produce in a normal 
capacity, let alone the abnormal capac- 
ity, which they are being called upon to 
fulfill. 

Speeches by officials of the Department 
of Agriculture, War Production Board, 
or any other department of the Govern- 
ment is not going to solve the agricul- 
tural condition and, in fact, if less 
speeches were made for public consump- 
tion and more constructive effort was ap- 
plied to the solution of this problem, we 
might possibly arrive at a constructive 
procedure that would eliminate the pres- 
ent condition which is causing the de- 
struction of the dairy herds of this Na- 
tion and much public confusion. 

As Secretary Wickard has now been 
given an authority far greater than he 
previously enjoyed, I trust that he will 
either individually or delegate to some 
responsible person of his organization 
the duties of solving the dairy-product 
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problem along with the other agricul- 
ture discrepancies that have been cre- 
ated by the lack of a coordinated, far- 
seeing, constructive program. Ihave an 
infinitesimal amount of dairying in my 
district, comparatively speaking, but that 
does not preclude me from foreseeing 
what is going to occur in the agricultural 
economy of this Nation and specifically 
what is occurring at the present time in 
the dairy producing category of our Na- 
tion and expressing myself accordingly. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the House a very descriptive 
report that was supplied to me by a 
committee which is conversant with the 
economic conditions affecting milk pro- 
duction in the following named States; 
also a communication pertaining to the 
g:.-oline rationing as it is affecting the 
armers in the State of California. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE REPRESENTING ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA, IDAHO, NEVADA, OREGON, WASH- 
INGTON, AND UTAH MILK Propucers, Con- 
CERNING PRESENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
AFFECTING MILK PRODUCTION IN THESE 
STATES 
The undersigned committee representing 

milk producers in these seven Western States 

takes this opportunity to present a sum- 
marized report of important facts relative to 
the present economic status of the milk in- 
dustry in this area which were considered 

a meeting of representatives of the dairy in 

dustry held in Oakland, Calif., on November 

18, 1942 
We believe that it is our duty to present 

these facts to the various governmental age 
cies which are concerned with or responsible 
for the present condition of the milk industry 
of these States. We urge that these facts 
be taken into consideration before making 
any amendments to existing orders or regu- 
lations and in the establishment of future 
policies, orders, and/or regulations which 
affect our industry. 

It is our earnest desire to cooperate with 
and assist, in every way possible, all Federal 
governmental agencies charged with and hav 
ing the responsibilities of furthe: 
effort. We ask that every means possible be 
taken to coordinate policies of the various 
agencies whose operations in any way affect 
the dairy industry. Every effort has been 
made in the preparation and presentation of 
this report to offer constructive criticism and 
suggestions. 

We firmly believe, particularly in th 
of what has transpired during the past 60 
days concerning food suppiies, that the mem- 
bers of the milk industry of these 
should make every possible effort to provide 
adequate supplies of milk and other dairy 
products for use by the armed forces sta- 
tioned within these seven States, and for 
the civilian population. It 
sire of the milk producers whom we 
sent to repeat that we are in accord with 
the general policy of preventing inflation, 
and it is our earnest desire to assist in de- 
veloping and cooperating with all nece 
controls leading to this objective. 

Therefore, keeping these aims i 
urgently request that prompt and ample at- 
tention be given to the following statements 
of fact which have been deveioped from com- 
petent sources: 


+ 
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1. THE PROTECTIVE VALUE OF MILK 
Eminent physicians, dentists, and nutri- 
tionists have often stated that milk and dairy 
products have a high protective value in hel; 
ing to maintain a proper health s 
‘his is of particular importance t 
to the fact that while sufficient doc 
been drafted or enlisted in 
to provide one doctor for every one to two 
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hundred men, there ts left in civilian life 
only one doctor for every two thousand per- 
sons. It would therefore apperr all the more 
necessary that the milk supply for civilian 
use be at least adequate to maintain present 
per capita consumption. 


2. PRESENT DEMAND FOR MILK 


The demand for milk and dairy products 
might be divided into three groups, namely, 
use for the armed forces, Lend-Lease pur- 
poses, and civilian. During the past year 
there has been a tremendous increase in the 
personnel of the armed forces stationed in 
these 7 Western States. Every indication is 
that there will be a material addition to these 
forces in the next 12 months. It appears to 
us that the existing per capita supplies should 
at least be maintained. 

With regard to supplies of dairy products 
from this area for Lend-Lease purposes, large 
quantities of their products, particularly 
canned milk and powdered milk, have been 
shipped from the Western States, especially 
from the manufacturing areas of California 
and Washington. 

The civilian use of fluid milk has been on 
the increase for many months. This is not 
due to an increase in consumption per capita, 
but is caused by the influx of hundreds of 
thousands of people into these 7 States to fill 
jobs in war plants and in connection with 
civilian personnel for the numerous Army 
camps. The increase in civilian population 
in the metropolitan areas will approximate 
33 percent, us compared with 2 years ago. 


3. CURRENT PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


It would, therefore, appear that mainte- 
nance of present production would not be 
adequate to permit the pre-war per capita 
consumption, and the following problems 
must be solved before there is any hope of 
increasing production : 

A. Providing sufficient hay and concen- 
trates for the dairy animals. 

B. Providing sufficient milkers and dairy 
workers to care for the animals and to oper- 
ate the equipment necessary to make the 
feed supplies available, and plant workers to 
process the respective dairy products into the 
form in which they are needed. 

C. Transportation must be provided, both 
for the raw and finished products. 

D. Equipment for replacement and main- 
tenance, both on the dairy ranches and in 
the milk- and dairy-production plants, must 
be provided to maintain present output and 
additional equipment if increased output is 
to be expected. 


4. PRESENT PRODUCTION TRENDS 


Attention is directed to what in our opin- 
ion is an indisputable fact that increased 
production in these seven Western States is 
necessary if per capita supplies are to be 
adequate. The latest available figures in 
support of this statement show that in Cali- 
fornia for the month of September sales 
of fluid milk in the Alameda-Contra Costa, 
Los Angeles County, Sacramento, San Diego 
County, San Francisco, San Joaquin County, 
and Santa Clara County marketing areas 
amounted to 12,453,248 gallons, as compared 
to 10,070,436 gallons in 1941, indicating an 
increase of 23.66 percent. In contrast with 
this large imerease in sales, 1,301 producers 
delivering milk for sale in fresh state to dis- 
tributors in the major markets in California 
during the month of August 1942 ~how an in- 


crease in their production as compared to 
the same month in 1941 of only 4.88 percent. 
These 1,301 producers produce approximately 
60 percent of all fluid milk produced in the 


State Informed producers estimate that 
sales of fluid milk in the State of Washington 
are 30 percent above last year. The four 
large cities of Utah are showing an increase 
of approximately 40 percent above 1941. 
Sales in the major markets of the State of 
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Oregon indicate increases ranging from 25 to 
30 percent above the same period of last year. 

A report of the Bureau of Livestock Identi- 
fication of the California State Department 
of Agriculture shows that 36,805 dairy cows 
were slaughtered at the Los Angeles Union 
Stockyards and the Producers’ Auction Sale 
during the period June 1 to October 31, 1942, 
as compared with 25,719 for the same period 
of 1941. This is an ‘ncrease of 11,086 or 43.1 
percent. Reports from other areas in the 
West indicate a trend above normal in the 
slaughtering of dairy cows. The reasons for 
more dairy cows being sent to slaughter- 
houses are: 

A. Labor turn-over: Reliable reports of a 
large number of dairymen, particularly in 
California, indicate a labor turn-over during 
1942 of more than 100 percent. A large ma- 
jority of the men who have left the dairy in- 
dustry have gone to war industries, appar- 
ently attracted by the abnormally high wages 
paid. A considerable number of men have 
enlisted or have been inducted into the armed 
forces. This loss of men has caused an actual 
shortage of milkers with resultant reductions 
in some herds and sales or entire herds in 
some instances. The recent action taken by 
the Selective Service to defer milkers will be 
helpful, but some program to cause skilled 
milkers, who have left the dairy industry in 
the past year, to return to the dairy farms is 
needed. 

B. The operators of large herds have culled 
more closely than normal because of a short- 
age of milkers, dairy labor, and high feed 
costs. Relatively high beef prices have in- 
creased the incentive to sell some good dairy 
cows for slaughter. 

C. Operators of small dairies have been en- 
couraged to dispose of their herds because of 
the high prices paid for beef and the high 
wages offered by war plants for their services. 

Proof of this last statement is indicated 
by the source of dairy-cow replacements 
brought into the Los Angeles market. The 
Los Angeles livestock department report for 
the month of October 1942 shows that a total 
of 1,645 cows were brought in from outside of 
the State, Idaho leading with 666 head. In- 
trastate shipments numbered 2,259 with Kings 
County sending the largest number, 512. 
Dairy herds in Idaho and in Kings County, 
Calif., average much smaller than do the herds 
in Los Angeles County. The total of 3,904 
dairy cows brought into Los Angeles County 
in October compares with 7,209 cows sent to 
slaughterhouses during the same month. 
This indicates that the herd numbers are 
not being maintained and closer culling is 
evident. 

To date, while there have been temporary 
periods of lack of sufficient supplies of milk 
in some areas in the seven Western States 
and in San Diego, Calif., particularly, the in- 
crease in market milk sales in 1942 as com- 
pared with the previous year has been sup- 
plied by using the milk formerly sold as 
cream for fresh-milk sales. This has resulted 
in many markets being practically without 
any supply of cream and is a condition preva- 
lent throughout the entire area. 


5. INCREASES IN THE COST OF PRODUCTION 


We believe that the items entering into the 
cost of production of milk, upon which the 
Office of Price Administration has not fixed 
prices, are responsible in large part for the 
change which has occurred in the past 60 
days. A serious error will result if any at- 
tempt is made to draw conclusions based 
upon production figures of the first 6 months 
of 1942. Shortages in supplies of feed and 
labor did not begin to appear until after July 
1942. Attention is directed to recent releases 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture showing that reserves of all dairy prod- 
ucts on November 1 were far below last year. 
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In the case of butter storage holdings have 
been practically exhausted, as indicated by 
the freeze order made effective November 20. 

The September evaporated, condensed, and 
dried milk report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, released October 28, 
shows that the production of evaporated and 
condensed whole milk dropped sharply below 
the production of September last year. The 
output of the major product, unsweetened 
evaporated whole milk, shows a decline of 
22 percent as compared with September 1941. 
Stocks of evaporated milk held by manufac- 
turers on October 21 totaled only 137,000,000 
pounds, or 60 percent below October 1, 1941. 
The weekly creamery butter production 
report for the week ending November 12, 
1942, showed a decline of 3 percent as com- 
pared to the same week last year for the 
United States, and butter production in the 
Western States for the same period was off 
9 percent as compared with last year. The 
weekly American cheese production report 
for the same week shows a decline of 15 
percent fcr the United States, and 16 percent 
for the Western States, as compared with the 
same week a year ago. 

A. Feed supplies and feed demand: The 
supply of alfalfa hay in the Pacf&c Coast 
States is insufficient to meet current demands 
of dairymen. Prices have been advancing 
steadily. The Federal-State Market News 
Service Weekly Alfalfa Market Review, under 
date of November 23, reports that holdings 
in growers’ hands are materially under last 
year, and that supplies in dealers’ hands are 
unusually light. Prices have advanced to a 
new high for the 1942-43 season quotations, 
No. 2 Leafy at Los Angeles being $26.50 to 
$27.50 per ton. These prices are $5 to $6 
above the same period last year. Producers 
in each of the seven Western States reported 
that an actual shortage of hay would be 
experienced by early spring. In this con- 
nection it should be emphasized that part of 
the current shortage of hay is due to the 
lack of sufficient labor to harvest the crop 
during the past year. Several reports have 
reached us that large fields of hay were not 
harvested, but were pastured because suf- 
ficient harvesting labor could not be secured. 

Your attention is also directed to the fact 
that in 1941 and 1942 pasture conditions 
throughout the West were above average and 
this factor has had much to do with main- 
tenance of the relatively high production of 
milk for the past 2 years. 

Hay growers are faced with an additional 
problem this coming season due to the short- 
age of and the high prices of alfalfa seed. 

B. Current labor problem: Current reports 
of leading dairymen throughout the West in- 
dicate an increasing inefficiency among 
milkers and dairy labor as compared with the 
standards of 2 years ago. There are ap- 
parently two reasons for this increase in 
inefficiency. One is due to the fact that many 
of the replacements on dairy farms, necessi- 
tated by the loss of help to the armed forces 
or to war industries, have been filled by 
elderly or young and inexperienced men, and 
second, the attitude of these men toward 
dairy work. It appears that many dairy em- 
ployees are restless and discontented because 
of the abnormally high wages reported from 
shipyards and other war industries. 

Dairymen are paying milkers an average 
of $200 per month without board in the Los 
Angeles County marketing area, and $150 per 
month plus room and board in the San 
Francisco-Oakland area. Farm wages in 
California are reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to be 87 percent 
above the national average. 

There is no substitute for skilled labor on 
dairy farms. Women or Mexican laborers are 
not satisfactory. This is particularly true 
on dairies where full-time employment is re- 
quired. The percentage of married men be- 
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ing employed on dairy farms is steadily in- 
creasing. This requires additional housing 
facilities with added cost to the dairymen. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE 


We respectfully request that immediate 
consideration and prompt action by the ap- 
propriate Federal agencies be taken in order 
to act upon the following suggestions: 

(1) Grant regional authority to Federal 
agencies to act on local problems. This will 
minimize delay which is almost fatal to th 
dairy industry. 

(2) We urge that the War Production 
Board make a mandatory diversion program 
effective immediately. This program should 
provide for price adjustments—as between 
plants manufacturing different products. 
This will enable the entire industry to work 
to the end of manufacturing the largest 
supplies of those products which are most 
needed 

(3) The possible feed and hay shortage 
looms so acute that prompt action should 
be taken by Selective Service and the War 
Manpower Commission to encourage hay 
and feed growers to increase their acreage 
if possible. This will only be done if a 
supply of labor is assured. 

(4) We urge the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to place price ceilings on those items 
not now covered that affect the dairy indus- 
try. This is with special reference to hay 
and other feeds. Adjustments to bring all 
prices into proper and economic relation- 
ship should also be made as promptly as 
possikle. 

(5) We urge that action be taken by the 
War Manpower Commission and Selective 
Service to assure an adequate supply of dairy 
labor, and to see that any wage control made 
effective will provide proper relationships 
between industries. In this connection at- 
tention is particularly directed to the fact 
that the dairy industry, although it is charged 
with as great a responsibility as many war 
industries, is not on a cost-plus basis. 

(6) We urge that the War Production Board 
give immediate consideration to revision of 
the tarm machinery order. The quotas 
established for dairy machinery and equip- 
ment, under this order L-170 (corrected copy) 
issued October 19, 1942. which provides 
quotas for the period November 1, 1942, to 
October 31, 1943, are so restrictive that, ac- 
cording to leading dairy equipmen% men in 
the West, less than 15 percent of 1941 sales 
of such equipment will be available for the 
pericd above stated. It is cur firm belief 
that in order to take care of necessary re- 
placements and to encourage producers to 
increase production, 100 percent of the 1941 
quotas are necessary. 

(7) We respectfully request the Secretary 
of Agriculture to see that an opportunity is 
given the undersigned committee to appear 
before legislative and other governmental 
committees considering matters affecting the 
dairy industry. 

F. L. PELLISSIER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. CLIrForD KENWORTHY, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
RoserT Prior, Seattle, Wash. 
ARTHUR IRELAND, 
Portland, Oreg. 
W. T. CANNON, Jr., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Frep CHARLTON, Boise, Idaho. 
D. V. WELCH, Phoentz, Ariz. 
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December 2, 

Re Office of Defense Transportation 
No. 21 

Hon. Harry SHEPPARD, 

Cc gres 

letter is being written wunoffici 

he undersigned as inde} 


but we are 4 of the 5 


sman: 
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members of the 
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County Agricultural Conservation Committee 
of San Bernardino County and reflect the 
opinion of that executive body of the Con- 
servation Association charged with obtaining 
maximum food production in this county, 
comprising some 10,000 farms, as well as our- 
selves as individuals. 

In the beginning, we (along with 75 volun- 
teers) helped farmers in this county fill out 
the Applications for Certificates of War Ne- 
cessity, sent to them Ly the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The forms were most diffi- 
cult of proper execution because they were 
not suited to forming operations, did not 
tell the story when completed, and farmers 
Gid not have the records needed. Then, 
when the forms, completed upon such an 
unsatisfactory basis, were returned to the 
Office of Defense Transportation in Detroit, 
the second bungling took piace. Mileages 
and gasoline allowances were cut unreason- 
ably, drastically, from 25 to 80 per- 
cent less than required. We have records of 
hundrecs of instances. Many certificates 
were incomplete also—more bungling. This 
slap in the farmers’ face by a centralized, 
bureaucratic office of the Government came 
at the end of a disastrous (financially) sea- 
son already made discouraging by other 
problems. Thus it became the straw that 
broke the camel’s kack and the damage is 
done insofar as 1943 production is concerned. 

When farmers began to yell loudly about 
this latest abuse, coming at a time when they 
are being exhorted to change types of crops 
and produce more abundantly even than in 
1942, the Office of Defense Transportation at 
last saw the light and passed the problem to 
local farmer committees. Now the local com- 
mittees are glad that this is so but we feel 
bungling of the bureaucrats has already been 
the most detrimental thing that has hap- 
pened to deter production in 1943, creating 
uncertainty and confusion that will take 
local groups months to straighten out. It 
was nothing short of sabotage. In addition 
there is the extra expense of time and effort, 
not to say money, that has been and will be 
caused by the job’s having to be done over 
again. Office of Defense Transportation did 
the damage, now turns it over to farmers to 
straighten cut, and then farmers will be 
criticized for low food production next year. 

Farmers are in such a temper that they've 
reached the point where they won’t go 
through all the red tape involved (not that 
they disagree with the necessity for rubber 
and truck conservation), and then wait 
through a period of uncertainty while rec- 
ommendations from local committees again 
go back to the bunglehouse of Office of De- 
fense Transportation. We feel that, if local 
farmers are willing to be Office of Defense 
Transpcortation’s workhorse, they should have 
Office of Defense Transportation's confidence 
in doing the job. Let the local transporta- 
tion committee make the reviews that now 
have been tossed into their laps, but let them 
issue the revised certificates locally. If any- 
body doesn’t like what they do, they could 
then appeal to Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. It is our considered opinion that lo- 
cal farmer committees are the only one quali- 
fied to judge these matters and it is time to 
show farmers that, at least in one phase of 
war-created regimentation, the matter will 
be turned over to those who know something 
about it Local committees must have this 
authority or the whole thing will break down 


1 , j 
all over again 





ARTHUR J 
WINSLOW S. LINCOLN, 
J. H. MANSON 
MAURICE SHUMAKER, 


LEAVITT 


Signed for and on behalf of the above: 
MARJORIE M. HAMBLY, 
Secretary, San Bernardino County 


Agricultural Conservation Association. 
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Why Not $1,900? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Southern California Business, published 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

WHuy 

Our Federal administration has cecre-d 
that no one may receive m 
in salary after allowances for Feds 
taxes. 

Why did not the administration settle 
$1,900 as the most any citizen could earn 
rather than on $25,000? The former is an 
annual average for our gainfully employed 
and isn’t the average good enough? Or 


Not $1,900? 





ral income 


would this be too difficult, politically, or too 
upsetting, economically? Or is a leveling 
to the average a hidden cbjective x 
application as resistance to collectivist meas- 
ures lessens? 

Whose divine judgment w it that said 
$25,000 after Federal income taxes was the 


end of the opportunity road f 
or was this decision simply the result of an 
eeny-meeny-miney-mo game? Where do 
the element of reason or common sense s] 
itself in this ultimatum? C ] 





000 annudl income was no top 1 n the 
free-enterprise ladder we have known. Per- 
haps this or a lower rung is all the collec- 
tivists expect of the new order being planned 
for us. 
NO AUTHORIZATION BY CONGRESS 
The congressional authority used by the 


executive branch of the Government in 
posing this discrimination against ilar 
earners was never intended by Congress 
be thus used. Congressmen know th 
Congressmen also know that, if the au- 
thority can be thus distenced, there 
ixg to keep the Executive from Lit 
$5,0C) or even on $1,900 as the most anyone 
can earn 
Manifestly unfair and disgraceful 
proposition of limiting salaries alons But 
ve need not dwell long on this point. Al- 


ready being prepared are the blueprints for 








congressional approval limiting all form f 
income to this amount Congre v 
to conform or the salary feature will h 


to be rescinded. It is too untenable by itself 


CONCERNS EVE 





We who write this are not in the affected 





ir me class, nor do we Know many whose 
gross incomes exceed $67,200 (the gross in- 
come necessary to net $25,000 after Federal 
taxes) nor al > I co! rnea 
with their indivic lancial fate B 
there are some things which do concern u 
1. This is, in our opini the boldest : 
yet attempted by American collectivists. It 
has b2en taken at a time when def f 
the issue is difficult, for it is easily « fused 
with war patriotism and wage and salary lim- 
Since this was written 1e Tre ] 
stated this ruling another way: Ons 
income cannot exceed $67 ,20( B it ib- 
stantially the same thing as say 
income cannot exceed I I - 





ing does have one advantag it ha 


attractive political s 
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itations. Then, too, the stroke is aimed at 
a pitifully small minority. 

2. It must be remembered that this is dif- 
ferent from limiting or freezing one’s earn- 
ings. It really is not limitation or stabiliza- 
tion at al It is reduction. 

3. This arbitrary reduction of large incomes 
will in most cases require the liquidation of 
capital assets We may think the forced 
disposal of properties all right in the cases 
in question, but how would we feel about all 
this were it applied to us? In what respect 
is it different in principle? If one group 
can be successfully attacked and penalized 
for success by what rule or judgment are 
others of us to be exempted from further 
extensions? 

4. The idea that reduction of high incomes 
is justified on the grounds that lesser in- 
comes are frozen is fallacious because lesser 
incomes are not limited. Industry after in- 
custry is having millicns in new wage rates 
forced upon it by Government. 
ire the rest of us to gain by this 
measure? Perhaps in the sense that we get 
a sadistic sort of pleasure out of seeing others 
iown to our level. But not in 
that we are going to gain finan- 
ally These losses of the well-to-do are 

) going to be the pecple’s losses. This in- 





own 








come from high salaries in the majority of 
c s is taxed at a higher rate than will be 
applied to the corporations if the money is 
forced to remain in corporation accounts 

6. This is one of the instances in which we, 


the people, have ev 
As pointed out, 
revenue. Instead, we do 


rything to lose and noth- 
we gain no new 


suffer the loss of 





I uC I ulting from any destruction of 
Those who fall in the higher salary brackets 
inci some of the greatest executive geni- 


uses in the world, some of the organizers of 


our greatest productive resources, some of 
tl who provi de the most empicyment, some 
of those who do the best at satisfying human 


ds, and some who manage the flow of 
desperately ne eded guns and ships and Pl anes. 


> need the most : 





ast of no monetary incentive 

sh e necessary, yet it is pure fancy to 

g ! has no influence If money cd 

I idk tive, even a wee bit of ar 
ntive, we could well afford to invest a 


fraction of 1 percent of our national income 





‘ Actu We pay no premium 
for enterp1 eniuses. Mr. Ford, for 

















ce, did t get wealthy at the expense 
c He got wealthy to the profit of 
< , 
I 1e@se people from our midst, more es- 
ialiy the incentive 1ich develops otlfers 
ce them, and we lapse into the economic 
s of ke fortunate nations 
The leveling of incomes not only will elim- 
inate I f the in e fact for pro- 
du n but v penalty on the 
u 1 ful, a penalty that will require the 
s I f homes or stocks or other assets to 
I current expenses. The _ coliectivists 
would ¢ America less harm if they would 
in their discriminations on those of us 
less importantly engaged, but they lack the 
I ical f le to do this to most of us— 
I mpossit tc imate the incentive 
\ of ur nited income ssibilities to am- 
I American youth. Every American boy 
l I to be presi- 


born with the chance 


unity of becoming a mil- 






l f Uy now these have been oppor- 
tu S capat of fulfillment. Can anyone 
‘ u €nt in the passing of 
tl I reward 

—— 1 

ie ae at I ulling Will not cone 
pices , x 
t l eile . we are to 
impair entive rarily? How 
n gency signed onlv for 
t] cepre he pealed? 

8. No n yet y our economic 
an s strikes effectively at the heart 


of private capital as this income edict. It is 
a major step among a whole series of steps 
already taken (one group, one class, one 
salient at a time) that will insure govern- 
mental as distinguished from private financ- 
ing. When this is accomplished we will be 
at the end of the liberal road. When that 
time comes government alone will say 
whether or not we can have loans to start or 
maintain businesses 

9. One catchy argument used to justify 
this edict is that certain corporation execu- 
tives have made flagrant use of war earnings 
to raise their own and associates’ salaries. Of 
course some have done this, but is this a 
reason to change an economic system? As 
well abolish labor unions for the abuses of 
some of their leaders. The Government has 
plenty of devices at its disposal adequately 
to deal with salary infractions of this charac- 
ter. This argument has no validity except 
in the minds of those who are looking for 
excuses to change the free system of enter- 
prise. 

10. This salary limitation decree is an ex- 
ample of government by men and not by law. 
Congress has not so far seen fit to emact any 
such proposal although the subject has had 
repeated consideration 

11. Justice requires no arbitrary measures 
of this sort. The tax route is open. It has 
been used, used to the point where one has 
to have a salary of $67,200 to net $25,000 and 
even from this remainder must be deducted 
State income taxes, sales taxes, local property 
taxes, and a host of other governmental levies. 
Even if this measure is rescinded it will be 
necessary for those in the h.zher brackets to 

1ake $100 in order to keep $10 after Federal 
income taxes. The tax route is still open, 
and while at times it is both dangerous and 
conf scat yo there is something very Ameri- 

can init asa process. At least the tax route 
as a process, offers pportun ity for public de- 
bate—and that is ‘There is a clear 
distinction between: 

(a) taxing a citizen he: 
sively on his earnings, ‘ 

(b) limiting his earning ability, not in ac- 
cord with the position to w hich he has risen 
over the years, but by an arbitrary figure. 

If one arbitr: n be enforced why 
other, until all inducement for one man 
rk harder and make » himse If superior to 
in ability and achievement is de- 


ur 
American 


vily and prcgres- 








not an 





f 
stroyed? 
The tax route is the complete answer to 
those who attempt to justify this malicious 
measure on the grounds of war necessity 

12. In addition to circumventing our legis- 
lative processes this edict also short-circuits 
our courts. It attempts to put beyond the 
reach of our judicial prccedures the bureau- 
crats who will administer the law. 
from the thing itself: 

“Any determination of the Commissioner 
(of Internal Revenue) * * * shall be 
final and shal] not be subject to review by the 
Tax Court of the United States or by any 
court in any civil proceedings.” 

This means that Government officials may 
determine what is each individual’s income 
or what are proper deductions and no one 


We qucte 


shall have redress in the courts no matter 
how unjust the decision or how flagrantly it 
ignores the facts in the case. 


13. The Secretary of the 
earlier occasion 


Treasury, on an 
warned that taxes on larger 
incomes were already as high as the traffic 
would bear, that higher taxes would actually 
produce less revenue by drying up the sources 
of income-producing wealth 

14. The measure penalizes the thrifty in 
that it permits exemptions for the payment 
of debt. This allows those in debt to in- 
crease their capital assets while making no 
uch allowances for the debtless. This is 
only one of many inequities inherent in any 
arbitrary reduction, no matter how carefully 
t sure is written or administered. 


the mea 
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15. Especially harmful is the lack of allow- 
ance for those individuals who use their in- 
comes to increase production of the things 
that people want to buy. 

While $25,000 seems fabulously large to 
most of us, it may be grossly inadequate to 
individuals engaged in industry and trade. 
American business enterprise has largely been 
built by men who have had small beginnings 
and have had the fortitude to plow back their 
earnings in good times and to tighten their 
belts and carry through in bad times. If ex- 
tended to all incomes, the plan might well 
make it impossible for new business enter- 
prises to get under way and grow and pros- 
per, except as they received their financial 
backing from large corporations or the Gov 
ernment itself 

16. From any but a short-range view, the 
plan, once extended to all incomes, can lead 
only to business extravagance, decreased ef- 
ficiency, and lower standards of living. This 
is because there will no longer be any lasting 
incentive to forever keep on making econo- 
mies, improving processes, and developing 
new products. After the top income is 
reached, further effort in these directions is 
fruitiess. Why should men, already working 
long days and nights, drive themselves harder 
or risk additional savings, when their rewards, 
by governmental decree, must be nil and any 
losses still must be borne by them? 


17. When this war is over the need for 
the enterprisers together with the risk-taking 
capitalist will be greater than perhaps at 


any time in our history. This bureaucratic 
dictum destroys an important element of 
venture capital and enterprise. It strikes at 
the growth-bud of new industry on which 
our future prosperity depends. 

With the disappearance of the enterpriser- 
capitalist, state socialism, dreaded by free- 
dom-loving people so much, will become a 
national necessity. We won’t then be left 
any choice 

18. The anti-inflationary effects of this 
edict are too inconsequential for considera- 
tion, although this is one of the excuses given 
for its pronouncement. 

Earnings in excess of $25,000 are rurely 

ent on food or clothing or items of per- 
sonal indulgence. If anti-inflation is the 
gove in pee ot: objective in this instance, then, 
indeed ould salaries be limited but limited 
to the eeaiienes level for everybody. 

Earnings in excess of $25,000 are used for 
such noninflationary purposes as new enter- 
prises, War bonds, savings, insurance 
philanthropy. 





and 








FAR-SIGHTED LABOR AGREES 


Ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent of us 
are not nor are we likely to be directly affected 
by this salary limitation order, which is really 
a salary reduction order. Indirectly all of 
us have an important stake in this and kin- 
dred issues. We have or should have a pro- 
found interest in every detail of the economy 
under which we operate and live. All of us,’ 
laborers, farmers, professionals, and business- 
men, like the idea, for ourselves and for our 
children, of having a high standard-of-livin: 
area, no matter how remote, that lies ahead as 
a perpetual possibility. Americans like a 
game with a jack pot in it. 

That labor and business have many com- 
mon views on this issue is confirmed by testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on 


Fin: ance (August 12, 1942) by Raymond G 
Cranch, economist of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


2 All of us except the Communists of 1928 
In that year there appeared in their party pro- 
gram an item requiring 100-percent taxation 
of all income over $25,009. However, today, 
in Russia, where it is said communism is get- 
ting its greatest experiment, industrial lead- 
ers are receiving as much as 100 times the 
wage of common labor! 
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“We, therefore, recommend that no such 
arbitrary ceiling as a flat $25,000 be placed 
on individual incomes after taxes. There 
will, of course, be increasing taxation in ac- 
cordance with capacity to pay, but the 
Yation would indeed be short-sighted to limit 
productivity of its businessmen by such an 
arbitrary and inflexible rule.” 

Labor has said for the affected minority 
what this minority cannot with propriety say 
for itself. 





A Merry Time With Maritime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, land- 
lubbers generally have no knowledge of 
shipbuilding but they do have intelli- 
gence enough to become incensed at the 
lubberly manner in which the Maritime 
Commission under Admiral Land is let- 
ting progressive failures in the ship- 
building program exist at a time when 
ships are so badly needed to get supplies 
to our fighting forces in Africa and in 
the Pacific. 

I have used the words “progressive 
failure” advisedly for they are taken 
directly from a report of the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee on its investi- 
gation of the South Portland Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. Those two words, 
“progressive failure” buried deep in 
page 6 of this report pretty well define 
the whole South Portland venture which 
Admiral Land, whose promotion to vice 
admiral is now being sought, has de- 
clined to terminate. 

Of course, that does not mean it has 
been a progressive failure financially for 
the contractor because he is working 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis and even 
if the most severe penalties for delay 
were invoked he would still collect $60,- 
000 per ship with Uncle Sam paying the 
costs of all remedying of defective work. 

Perhaps it would be well to call South 
Portland’s story Having a Merry Time 
with Maritime or Three Simple Lessons 
for Easy Money Under Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Some of you will recall that on Octo- 
ber 17, of this year, in a speech in this 
House I said: 

Those ships will not be built and success- 
fully operated under Admiral Land and his 
assistants. 


I was talking about the whole program 
generally. Well, here in this one case 
South Portland has built only 8 of the 
84 Liberty ships called for by its con- 
tract under the Maritime Commission. 

Perhaps the engineers and others in 
charge at South Portland were com- 
parative landlubbers insofar as mass 
proauction of ships of the Liberty type 
is concerned. But the Government’s re- 
sponsibility in connection with the op- 
eration of this yard at taxpayers’ expense 
is vested in Admiral Land’s Maritime 
Commission, and after reading this of- 











ficial report of our committee I can reach 
only one conclusion—either the Commis- 
sion’s men assigned to this particular 
project were grossly ignorant concerning 
shipbuilding operations or they were 
willfully negligent. 

I recommend that every Member of 
this House get a copy of the Merchant 
Marine Committee’s report on the South 
Portland Shipbuilding Corporation, 
House Report No. 2653, and carefully 
read the findings. 

The current issue of Time magazine, 
December 7, has a résumé of these find- 
ings and under permission granted me 
yesterday I am presenting it here: 

PROFITS AND Loss 

In 18 months the South Portland Ship- 
building Corporation built only 8 of the 
84 Liberty ships called for by its contract with 


the United States Maritime Commission. 
This.was the worst record <nywhere—but 


South Portland Ship’s profits already were 
nearly 200 percent and could run up to 2,000 
percent on the. investment. Last week the 
House Merchant Marine Committee told why. 

For 3 months the committee had _in- 
vestigated the plant, organized by William 
S. (Pete) Newell, president of Bath Iron 
Works and good friend of Maritime Commis- 
sion head, Rear Admiral Emory S. Land. Pete 
Newell and associates had organized the firm 
with $250,000 borrowed from Portland banks. 
(the interest to be paid by the Maritime Com- 
mission) and up to October 31 had received 
$450,000 in fees from the Commission. 

But the committee now reported “the in- 
evitable conclusicn is that South Portland 
Ship is receiving a fee for the trouble of in- 
corporating a company, choosing a name for 
that company, holding an occasional direc- 
tors’ meeting and delegating the performance 
of its contract duties.” 

Just as bluntly the committee listed other 
faults and put them right up to Jerry Land. 
Samples: (1) South Portland Ship's contract 
for yard facilities has no limit on time, almost 
none on costs; (2) the company lacked skilled 
managers, promoted green laborers to super- 
intendents in 5 months; (3) because of sloppy 
records, 75 carloads too much lumber were 
delivered and had to be paid for by the Mari- 
time Commission; (4) as much as $1,500 a 
month each was paid for renting cranes, 
pumps, compressors on a time-used basis, but 
no time record was kept; (5) a director’s 
friend supplied trucks at $114 a day for work 
that could have been done with flatcars at 
50 cents a day; (6) for a storage area (owned 
by a subsidiary of the Maine Central Railroad, 
of which Pete Newell is a director) that used 
to rent for $15,000 or less a year, South Port- 
land Ship is paying $36,000 q year. 

PLUS BONUS 

The investigating Congressmen even 
meadder about Maritime Commission's finan- 
cial arrangements. For building a Liberty 
ship (average cost, $1,800,000), the standard 
contractor’s fee, covering undefined over- 
head, is $110,000—based on a par building 
time of 105 days. Days saved can raise the fee 
to a $140,000 maximum; days over par can 
dock it to a minimum of $60,000. Every item 
chargeable to the building of a ship the Mari- 
time Commission pays. Thus, Pete Newell 
and associates stand to meke more than 
$5,000,000 cn the 84 ships without putting up 
a nickel of their own and despite alleged in- 
competence, inefficiency, and delay 


got 








THE DEFENSE 

All this, reported the Congressmen, was 
known to Jerry Land’s Maritime Commission, 
which did no more than plead with South 
Portland Ship for better performance and 
belatedly hire a skilled production man to 
have charge of operations. 
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To Friend Pete Newell's defense came Ad- 
miral Land, hard-working believer in Navy 
traditions: Pete knows how to construct de- 
stroyers; South Portland is not the only ex- 
ample of bad management in the Liberty ship 
program; there is too great a dearth of first- 
class shipbuilders to warrant a drastic step. 

Dryly the committee pointed out to Land 
the hard facts of Newell's record, recomm<¢ 
ed: (1) That South Portland Ship's contracts 
be canceled; (2) the committee investigate 
other badly managed shipyards. This week 
both recommendations seemed well along to 
fulfillment. 


noe 


Congress and the Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr: O)MAHONEY. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday evening I was accorded the 
privilege of speaking ovcr the facilities of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Congress and the bureaucracy. I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printec in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 

There being no objection, the addre 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War is an executive. not a legislative funce 
tion. To be successfully waged it must be 
carried on by a strong and resourceful cen- 
tral authority. Proposals that the Congress 
should insist upon helping to manage the 
war are proposals that would serve only to 
promote confusion. In what I say tonight 
about Congress and the bureaucracy, there- 
fore, I want it clearly understood that I sug- 
gest no invasion of executive authority. The 
President and his aides, including those who 
administer even those bureaus which bave 
felt the sharpest sting of public criticism 
have a stupendous and heartbreaking task 
to perform. In the year that has passed since 
Pearl Harbor, they have achieved remarkable 


’ 








results in raising and equipping an efficient 
fighting force which, by its accomplishments 
on land, at sea, and in the air, has already 
given us the foretaste of the vic th is 
to come. As one American, I make my grate- 





icompal ible 


rendered 


ful acknowledgment of the ir 
service which the Executive has 

Not, therefore, to attack the 
defend Congress, but to point 


bureaus and 
jut frankly the 


need of greater cooperation between the Con- 

gress and the bureaucracy do I speak tonight. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN DANG! 

We shall be blind, indeed, to what | I i 


going on about us in the world if 
realize that popular government is in 
and that this danger proceeds, not so much 
from our enemies in this war from the 
ideology which made thx enemies prepare 
and precipitate the wa > id 
authoritarian state. Th 
losophy of the totalitarian is that the st: 
the master and that the individual has no 
rights which the state must respect ( 
philosophy, on the other hand that 
individual is the master and not onl} 
direct the state, but tha 
the state may not vi 
The dcctrine of arbitrary state supremacy 
over the individual is held by both National 
Socialists and by Communi That there 
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have been and are in the United States ad- 
herents of both of these schools of thought 
is known to everyone who reads the press. 
These advocates of a new order opposed to de- 
mocracy have reached their conclusions be- 
cause they believe that the modern world has 
become so complex that people can no longer 
govern themselves as they did in the hand- 
craft era, but must be governed by experts 
who will tell them what they ought to do and 
also what they must do. 

The Nazi dictators say, “Trust us and we'll 
make you masters of the world.” The Com- 
munist dictators say, “Trust us and we'll 
crush your oppressors; obey us and we'll give 
you prosperity.” 

Both of these schools of thought have de- 
veloped out of the conditions which have 
produced bureaucracy in government. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, that 
without heat or emotion we should clearly 
understand just what Congress is and just 
what the bureaucracy its, particularly since 
there have always been in this country think- 
ers who have believed in the theory of strong 
Presidential leadership, strong central gov- 
ernment, and the subordination to it of both 
the Congress and the States. Obviously it is 
only a short step from this theory to the 
European theory of the authoritarian state. 
If we believe, as the founders of this Nation 
did, in the separation of the powers of gov- 
ernment into the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial, and if we look for the 
restoration of that balance after the war, 
then it is imperative that we should at least 
make ourselves acquainted with the recent 
trends of government. 

THE ROAD TO STATE SOCIALISM 


An unrestrained bureaucracy subject to 
strong central leadership would be an easy 
avenue to state socialism of either the Nazi 
or Communist variety 

An enlightened, vigorous, and industrious 
Congress is the citade! of democracy and the 
surest bulwark of individual liberties. 

Elementary though it is, we must here re- 
call (1) that Congress is the legislative body 
directed by the Constitution to make the 
laws which the Executive enforces and that 
it is made up of Members elected by the people 
in the several States, and (2) that the various 
departments, bureaus, boards, and commis- 
sions exist only by authority of Congress and 
have neither furisdiction nor power save that 
which is given them by the acts of Congress. 

The Members of Congress receive their 
commissions directly from the people, while 
the officials and employees of the bureaus 
commissions only indirectly 
appointment. Of all the Federal 
and, exclusive of the Army 
it now numbers more than two 
‘if million persons, only the Presi- 
Vice President are chosen by the 


receive thei 
throvueh 


shment 


{ these bureaus, thus established 
nanned, Congress has delegated a 
| part of its legislative power. The 
iclegation began many years ago, 
ars, it has been progressing 

that it is not too much to say 
danger of losing 
In such a case, 
1ot in the manner 
stitu namely by 
the people, but 


UU tands in 


he bureaucrats 
id be made 
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this sou like an exaggerated state- 
ment? The record shows the trend. Be- 
tween January 7, 1941, and April 12, 1942, the 
President issued 500 Executive orders. They 
were not written in the Halls of Congress on 
the responsibility of men chosen by the pub- 

knov to the public. They were 

rit by anonymous experts. 





They were not subject to public hearing, nor 
were they analyzed in public debate. They 
did not become known to the public until 
issued—and then they were effective. 

Many of them, if not most, were issued 
by authority of acts of Congress. Some were 
issued on the authority of the Commander 
in Chief in the emergency. Under and by 
virtue of these orders and of various laws 
delegating legislative powers, there have been 
written by the bureaus in the same manner 
literally thousands of rules, orders, and regu- 
lations which directly affect the lives of mil- 
lions. Some of them were intended by their 
authors to remake the world. Others remake 
the industrial and economic organization 
of our own country. Though most may have 
been necessary in the prosecution of the war, 
all were conceived and written in private and 
were promulgated before the persons who 
must obey them had any opportunity to 
comment on them, much less to suggest 
amendments. One issue of the Federal 
Register, that of December 5, 1942 (which 
was No. 238 of vol. 7}, contains more than 
66 Executive “laws” which Congress never 
saw before they were printed; 66 Executive 
“laws,” consisting in the aggregate of more 
than 50,000 words and issued by only 16 of 
the more than 110 departments, boards, bu- 
reaus, and agencies authorized by Congress 
or the President to issue regulations. 

Thus the record demonstrates that a new 
executive-legislative function has developed 
which is exercised by persons who are not 
chosen by the peopie. It is this separation 
of authority and responsibility, which is 
found in practically every bureaucratic estab- 
lishment, that is the source of the evils of 
which people complain. Lest it be imagined 
that I am talking of a condition which is 
characteristic only of bureaucracy in the 
United States, !et me quote from a notable 
book called The New Despotism written by 
a lord chief justice of England and published 
in 1929 He was commenting upon the 
habits of bureaucrats in ancient Rome as well 
as in modern England when he wrote: 

“Of all methods of administration that is 
worst whereby real power is in the hands of 
one set of persons while public responsibility 
belongs to another set of person: It is a 
method, as all experience shows, well calcu- 
lated to encourage the performance of acts 
which either set of persons, if they had both 
the responsibility and the power, would be 
astute to avoid” (The New Despotism by 
Lord Hewart of Bury, p. 166) 

Lord Hewart’s wise observation is an ac- 
curate description of the relative positions 
of Congress and the bureaucracy here. It 
pcints the road to an improvement 
which would tend both to abolish the cause 
of discontent and to preserve the basis of 
democracy. Let the Executive and the Con- 
gress display a little more of the spirit of 
cooperation in the preparation and issuance 
of all orders and regulations that affect the 
domestic economy. Let power and public 
responsibility be brought a little closer to- 
gether 

UNINFORMED CRITICISM OF CONGRESS 

But the facile critics of Congress, who for 
a year past have been filling the press and 
the air waves with uninformed and shallow 
denunciations of the legislative arm of the 
Government, will say that the Members of 
Congress cannot be trusted to take a broad 
national point of vicw. This 
was, at least ntil the recent election, a 
fashionable slander of the elected represent- 

people, disseminated through 
I ) radio by writers and com- 
mentaters who were themselves at the same 
time eloquently advising the President and 
all the United Nations on the high strategy 
of military and naval warfare. It is a fact 
worthy of note that Members of Congress in 
both Houses have been very sparing of either 
advice or critcism of the military aspects 


also 


and patriotic 
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of this war. As for the contradictory charges 
that Congress errs when it does not imme- 
diately and unquestioningly follow the di- 
rection of the Executive when legislation is 
requested and errs again when it does not 
display more leadership in preparing for and 
organizing the war, the record shows that 
from the outset, Congress has been ahead 
of the Executive. It was Congress that took 
the lead in establishing the Selective Service. 
It was Congress that demanded the develop- 
ment of essential and critical materials. It 
was Congress that insisted upon preserving 
the productive capacity of agriculture under 
the Price Control Act. In each instance it 
was the executive arm of Government that 
delayed. 

The outstanding mistakes of the war ad- 
ministration have been the mistakes ard de- 
lays of the bureaus, not of Congress. The 
rubber crisis, the oj] crisis, the steel crisis, 
each was caused by delays, ineptitudes, and 
interbureau jealousies in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The power and the money to provide all 
the materials and all the agencies necessary 
for the war had been granted by the Con- 
gress. It was the organization of this power 
which was halting, inept, and ineffective. 
In the face of these facts, obvious to any 
observer in Washington, the chorus of 
criticism sought to turn the country against 
the Congress. It was accused of yielding to 
selfish pressure groups, but, when the critics 
were not willing spokesmen of the theory of 
mass democracy, who want nothing more 
than the destruction of the Congress or its 
reduction to an impotent and servile status, 
many were themselves the instruments of 
the biggest pressure group of all, the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

When we consider the deluge of criticism 
which was unleashed upon Congress, it must 
be remembered that editors and commenta- 
tors get a large part of their information 
from press conferences and bureaucratic 
press statements, the huge bulk of which 
may be judged from the fact that last year 
the information services of the departments 
and ‘ureaus cost the public $29,000,000, 
whereas the cost of Congress, exclusive of the 
Government Printing Office ‘which serves 
both the executive and legislative branches, 
was only about $16,000,000. 

What is said in a press conference or con- 
tained in a bureaucratic hand-out is infor- 
mation or opinion which is net under de- 
bate and to which no contrary view is 
expressed publicly by any member of the 
bureaucracy. What is said in Congress, on 
the other hand, on the floor or in commit- 
tees, is said in the full glare of publicity. 
In Congress the public sees the wheels go 
round. In the bureaucracy it sees only the 
finished product. 

The delegation of congressional power to 
make rules and regulations with the force 
and effect of law has been going on for dec- 
ades, but in recent times a new manifesta- 
tion of the expansion of Executive power 
became evident, namely the tendency, by 
interpretation, to expand the power and 
authority given by statute. The recent re- 
markable salary limitation by the Director 
of Economic Stabilization is a case in point. 
Again the rewriting by regulation of the pro- 
visions of the recent price-control amend- 
ments to encourage agricultural production, 
by which the intent of Congress was de- 
feated to make effective the intent of the 
bureaus, is another illustration. If time per- 
mitted, other instances could be given of 
the manner in which the executive arm of 
the Government has assumed a large share 
of the lawmaking as well as the €xecu*ive 
power. 

A REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


To say that Congress intended to mak> such 
a surrender of its legislative function would, 
of course, be the sheerest nonsense. These 








powers were taken cn the theory that the 
emergency made the taking necessary, but 
whatever the explanation or the justification, 
the new assumption of power is not an exem- 
plification of the constitutional theory of 
democracy, that the laws are to be written by 
the Congress and carried out by the Execu- 


tive. It is rather a manifestation of the 
theory asserted by some that the welfare of 
the people is best served by strong executives, 
who, in great crises, act first and justify after- 
wards. 

The action of strong executives in great 
crises may well be defended upon the prin- 
ciple that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. The danger, however, is that we may 
set a pattern whereby weak executives, sur- 
rounded by tremendous concentrated power, 
will become the instruments of a permanent 
bureaucracy. 

Four courses, it seems to me, are indicated 
by the facts before us: 

First. The executive arm of the Govern- 
ment should abandon the policy of expand- 
ing its powers by interpretation. 

Second. Congress shou!d observe more care 
in the delegation of powers, by establishing 
definite standards and by exercising greater 
watchfulness over the use by the bureaus of 
the powers it grants. 

Third. The Executive, through the bureau 
heads, and the Congress, through its com- 
mittees, should cooperate in the determina- 
tion of policies and the preparation of rules 
and regulations under delegated powers and, 

Finally Congress should speedily enact one 
of the bills now pending for the judicial 
review of administrative decisions, such a 
law, of course, not to apply to any special 
powers involved in the conduct of the war. 

Such a program would reassert the right of 
the people to make the laws they must obey 
and would be a reassertion of a fundamental 
principle of our form of government. 





It’s Time To Rediscover America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able and 
interesting radio address delivered over 
the National Broadcasting System by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaAn- 
ONEY] on Friday, December 4, 1942, on 
the subject It’s Time To Re-discover 
America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

When the founders of this Government 
wrote the Constitution, they had distinctly 
in mind not only the creation of a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, but also a sys- 
tem which would keep control of that govern- 
ment securely in the hands of people 
To accomplish this they established a dual 
ystem of State and Federal authority. 

The States, through the free popular in- 
stitutions already existing at the time, wer 
to have jurisdiction over all matters affect- 
ing the lives of the people in their State or 
local affairs. The Federal Government, on 
the cther hand, was to have jurisdiction only 
over national affair The Federal Govern- 


the 





ment was supreme in every field allotted to | 
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its jurisdiction, but it was never conceived | ber Administrator W. M. Jeffers come fror 


that the Federal Government would swallow 
up the States—certainiy not under the exist- 
ing Constitution. 

STATES LOSING THEIR POWEIS 


Yet that is precisely what is happening. 
State and local governments, for almost a 
generation, have been losing their effective- 
ness and now they are losing their powers. 

Responsibility for this condition cannot be 
charged to any group or to any party. It has 
been the result of the conditions, operating 
throughout the world, which have facili- 
tated and speeded up intercommunication 
among all areas. When the Constitution was 
drawn it was a week’s journey from Mount 
Vernon, Va., to New York. Today it is easily 
possible to travel from London to Washington 
in less time. In terms of transportation and 
communication, the world tcday is consider- 
ably less than one-third as large as it was in 
1787. 

It is only natural in these circumstances 
that central power everywhere has steadily 
expanded. As the activities of men began 
to extend over an increasingly expanding 
area, the functions of our Federal Govern- 
ment were naturally also expanded. Local 
State authority, for example, could do very 
little about a national railroad system cra 
national telegraph system and so, long be- 
fore most Americans now living were born, 
the Federal Government had begun to assert 
greater and greater power and authority, and, 
at the same time, State governments had 
begun to lose their authority. 

This change has now proceeded to such 
an extent that unless there is a revival of 
State initiative and State activity, the peo- 
ple, through their State governments, are in 
grave danger of losing control even over those 
affairs which are primarily of local concern. 
It has been necessary for the winning of the 
war to set up in Washington new agencies 
which have exerted an extraordinary degree 
of control over the lives and activities of the 
people. Before the war, in fighting the na- 
tional depression, it was similarly necessary 
to set up Federal agencies with broad powers. 
The fact that the centralization of the war 
has followed upon the heels of the centraliza- 
tion of depression which, in turn, had fol- 
lowed the centralization brought about by 
economic expansion, makes the danger to 
State authority greater than it ever has been. 
If the people of the United States desire to 
preserve the dual form of government pro- 
vided for them in the Constitution, the time 
has come for ther: to give serious thought 
to the things that are happening to them. 
The time has come to rediscover America. 

Within less than a year after the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor, the vigor, intelligence and 
ability of the people of America have been 
demonstrated in notable victories on every 
front. The heroic achievements of our men 
in the Pacific Ocean, from the epic defense of 
Wake Island to the recent smashing naval 
victcry in the Solomons, and, in the European 
theater from the time we began to send 
material help to Britain down to the present 
unparalleled achievement in North Africa, all 
have been the deeds of Americans from every 
State and from every locality. When we read 
the of those who, by their outstanding 
deeds, have won national nition 
know that all America is having its 


the triumph that is now 
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WEST LACKS EXECUTIVE 

Yet a candid review 
the Government establis 
ton has assumed, reveals not 
the country 


tEPRESENTATION 


the form which 
hment at Washing- 
only that great 
are without representa- 
tion in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, but that the State: exercising a 
constantly diminishing power over matters 
which are almost predominantly local in their 
aspects. Of all the key executives in Wash- 
ington today only Vice President Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones and Rub- 
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areas ol 


are 
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States west of the Mississippi River. If we 
were to include the Supreme Court in this 
analysis, we would find that all this great 
area of the West is without representation, 
for although Justice Douglas is a native of 
the State of Washington, he was appointed 
from Connecticut and his adult life has been 
spent in the East. 

The State of New York, on the other hand, 
exercises preponderant power in all the Fed- 
eral councils, both in the regular establish- 
ment and in the new agencies which have 
been set up to cope with the problems of 
depression and of war. 

This condition can be explained naturally 
enough by the fact that before the concen- 
tration of Federal power in Washington there 
had been a similar concentration of economic 
power in New York. The States of the West 
have been the economic stenchildren of the 
huge business enterprises which have domi- 
nated the whole economic life of the Nation 
and were controlled almost exclusively from 
the city of New York. When, to break away 
from this concentrated control in the hands 
of big business, the people of the country 
turned to Washington, it was only natural 
that men and women of liberal opinion and 
understanding in New York should be called 
to assume the responsibilities of government. 

This, however, is a concentration which 
cannot safely continue; for if it does, the 
people ‘n the States will have succeeded only 
in exchanging masters. 


FEDERAL EXPANSION BEGAN LONG AGO 


Again let me say that the condition I de- 
scribe is not exclusively a development cf the 
last few years. It began a generation ago in 
the Treasury Department, in the Department 
of Agriculture, in the Interior Department, 
and in the independent boards and commis- 
sions. It has been steadily growing, but so 
slowly that it has not been noticed. The 
country is actually unaware of the degree to 
which regionalized Federal jurisdiction has 
superseded State jurisdiction. The Federal 
Reserve Act divided the country into regions. 
Regional headquarters were set up for the 
Forest Service and for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. These and many other activities, long 
before the New Deal, were administered by 
Federal authorities without regard to State 
lines. It was all natural enough, and per- 
haps inevitable enough. It could all be 
plausibly defended upon the grounds of effi- 
ciency and economy. 

I am not discussing that. I am merely 
pointing out the fact that State lines have 
been disappearing, and that as the Federal 
Government has expanded regionalization of 
its activities has kept pace with that expan- 
sion, and that these regional offices have been 
administered by officials, appointed from 
Washington, who have been chosen without 
regard to local conditions or local d2sires 

This trend reached its peak, to speek, in 
the recent action of the Office of Defense 
Transportation in giving to unnamed and 
unknown clerks in Detroit the power to pass 
upon the applications of truck operators in 
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the West and to say, without regard to local 
authority, how many miles the local c} rs 
would be permitted to drive their It 
may be acknowledged that it is ne sary to 
save rubber. It must also be acknowledged 
that it is meceSsary to raise food. When a 
clerk in a Government bureau at Detroit ac- 
quires the power to limit tl ile hich a 
truck may travel in the Rocky 1 re- 
gardless of the recommendations ¢ ul au- 
thority, it is an obvious repudiation of a fun- 
damental principle of democrati vern- 
ment, namely, that public officials shall be 
responsible to and under the conti yf those 
who are directly affected by their public act 

But again I say the situation I describe I 

characteristic alone of the Office Defense 
Transportation or of other v y s. The 
pattern was set when first the F¢ 1 estab- 


lishment began expand 
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We must win this war and the people of the 
country will continue to make every sacrifice 
that may be necessary to win it, but unless 
all the Government agencies, the Members of 
Congress, and the people at large awaken to 
the nature of the change which has been go- 
ing on, it will be extremely difficult in the 
post-war world to recover any part of the local 
jurisdiction and power over public adminis- 
trators which the people have been surren- 
dering. 
STATES, TOO, ARE RESPONSIBLE 


The States themselves, all of them, whether 
in the West or South, the Middle West, or in 
the East, must also assume a substantial 
share of responsibility for the conditions 
which I have described, for the States have 
not resisted the trend toward centralism. 
They have not exercised their own functions. 

First, they permitted concentrated business, 
which we call monopoly, to gain contro] of 
their economic affairs; and secondly, after 
monopoly had brought depression, they will- 
ingly and perhaps necessarily turned to Wash- 
ington for relief. I have never lost an oppor- 
tunity to point out that cities, counties, and 
even States, through their elected officials, 
have been following a direct path to the door 
of the Treasury for Federal money to solve 
local economic with which these local 
government bodies have been apparently un- 
able to cope 

It is imperative, if the States are to survive 

s effective agencies of popular government, 
that they lead the way now to the restoration 
local authority in the post-war world. 
When the peace is written and Government 
defense plants cease to manufacture the im- 
plements of war, when defense workers begin 
to seek employment in the industries of peace, 
we shall be confronted with a problem 
equally as great and many times more urgent 
than the problem that confronted us after 
crash in 1929 

If the States, as States, do not now begin 
to plan for the inevitable demobilization, 
then the work will have to be done hy the 
Federal Government. If the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes this task, then the States will 
be reduced to almost complete impotence 
and the dual form of government which was 
bequeathed to us by the framers of the Con- 
will become in truth only a form. 
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omic resources, upon which the 
post-war world will subsist, are to be found 
every State. The people in every locality 
n make their own living now as they did 


the early days of the Nation. It will be 
necessary for them, however, to adjust their 
living to the instrumentalities of the modern 
world. Each State is a self-governing unit 
with State officers and State legislatures 


the people of the State, responsive 
They are not separated from 
as Federal appointees are, they are 
n by the neighbors and 
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1 the help that the States can give. 
Sma businessmen everywhere are particu- 
larly in need of this consideration now. Here 


in Washingt« 


of the war 


1 since long before the outbreak 
Senators and Congressmen have 


realized the plight of the little businessman 
Considerably more than a year aro I pointed 
repeat 


out edly on the floor of the Senate that 


he was becoming a casualty of the war be- 
cause the bulk of war contracts were being 
given to big business and no agency was work- 
ing primarily for the maintenance of the little 
businessman at the crossroads. Congress 
passed a bill to set up a division in the War 
Production Board to help distribute war con- 
tracts to small firms, but the primary func- 
tion of the War Production Board has been 
to get raw materials for the Army and the 
Navy in what it considered to be the shortest 
possible way and the little man has been over- 
looked. 

Congress will continue in its effort to aid 
little business, but the States are in a posi- 
tion to do a more effective job because the 
States can set up machinery the primary 
purpose of which will be to protect the little 
businessman. 

A power or function which is not exercised 
inevitably shrivels up and dies. Unless the 
people in their local communities begin now 
to exercise the power and the jurisdiction 
which they have to revive local economic 
activity, they will lose that power, and the 
expansion ot central authority which began 
more than a generation ago will continue. 

WE MUST DECIDE NOW 


It is for us to decide now what sort of a 
government we want. We cannot afford to 
drift pDecause drifting means only that we 
shall be engulfed in the maelstrom of central 
power. Itis time to rediscover America. It’s 
time to begin to rcbuild in the cities, the 
counties, and the States—or it will all be done 
from Washington, 





Palestine, the Future Home of the Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject Palestine, the Future Home of 
the Jews, delivered by me at Manhattan 
Center, New York, on November 17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr, Chairman, upon this peculiarly signifi- 
cant occasion we stand united upon two 
propositions: “First, we must and we will win 
this war. Nothing—absolutely nothing—wiil 
be allowed to keep us unitedly from attain- 
ing that goal. No ambitious person, no con- 


troversial question—nothing, absolutely 
nothing—wiill stop us 
Blood and sweat and tears and sacrifices 


all will be given and made to keep us a 
free people, and to carry out our pledges to 
our Allies. And, second, we will carry the 
“four freedoms” to the four corners of the 
earth—to the people of India, to China, to 
France, to Poland, north, south, east, and 
west, and to Palestine—and tcnight briefly we 
will talk about the happy days coming to 
Palestine 

The President of the United States recently 
upon the occasion of the anniversary of the 
passage of the law providing for Philippine 
independence delivered a talk that rivals 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address 
dent in unmistakable language set the pat- 
tern for the future diplomacy of this coun- 
try. The painstaking care with which the 
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Filipinos were prepared to rule their own 
country—the consecutive steps by which 
they were given control and management of 
their schools, of their finances, of their im- 
portant internal affairs, including elections 
at which they freely choose their legislators 
and rulers—are but a forerunner of what 
the United States has pledged itself to do in 
fighting for the “four freedoms.” 

The Atlantic Charter to us in America 
means what President Roosevelt defined it 
to mean and our people will never be satis- 
fied until the four freedoms are carried to 
every corner of the world. 

And tonight I suggest to those who are 
badgering our great President, who are find- 
ing fault and who surround him with seem- 
ingly endless criticism, that they read well 
his message to the Philippines. Let these 
carping critics remember that long years 
were spent in preparing the 10,000,000 Fili- 
pinos for independence; let them remember 
this when they demand that 400,000,000 
Indians—with a bitter minority of 80,000,- 
000—shall be made free in 3 weeks. What 
utter nonsense. America will keep her 
pledges to India—to China—to the Jews in 
Palestine. Make no mistake about that; 
and she will keep them as our statesmen— 
not by using force on our aily, England, but 
by moral suasion—will make England also 
either carry out her promises or will bring 
down upon her people the cantempt of the 
civilized world. 

Now let us see what has America pledged 
herself to do for Palestine and when and 
where and what has she done to make her 
word good 

During World War No. 1, on November 2, 
1917, Arthur James (later Lord) Balfour, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
British War Cabinet, sent the following letter 
to Lord Lionel Walter Rothschild: 

“DEAR LorD ROTHSCHILD: I have much 
pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 
aspirations which has been submitted to, and 
approved by, the Cabinet: 

“*His Majesty’s Government view with 
fevour the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
my prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country.’ 

“I should be grateful if you would bring 
this declaration to the knowledge of the 
Zionist Federation.” 

This is the so-called Balfour Declaration 
which was issued by the British Government 
after extensive consultation with the other 
Allied Powers, the chief of which was the 
United States. 

Mr. David Lloyd George, Premier of the 
British War Cabinet, declared: 

“Before the declaration was made, it re- 
ceived the sanction of all the great Allied 
Powers and also that of President Wilson, 
representing the United States of America.” 

It is therefore an incontrovertible fact that 
the two leading Christian nations undertook 
with a full conception of their responsibility 
to restore the Jewish people to nationhood. 
That promise between these two nations was 
crystal clear, challengingly definite, and un- 
mistakably direct, and it was understood by 
all that the task of reestablishing a national 
home for the Jewish people would not be an 
easy one. 

The existence of an Arab community, both 
Moslem and Christian, and the unique place 
of Palestine in the foundations of the Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan, as well as the Jewish 
religion, were kept in mind. The declaration 
therefore made mention of non-Jewish 
rights. These assurances to the non-Jewish 
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communities in Palestine were part of a | 


larger grant to the Jews. 

Tonight we are peculiarly interested in why 
that promise to the Jewish people has not 
been kept. I might almost say that we are 
more than vitally interested because America 
and Great Britain have made definite, concise 
pledges in this war, and unless the millions 
of people in foreign lands feel that ultimately 
these promises will be kept, then this Govern- 
ment, and that of Great Britain is only lay- 
ing the kindling for a terrific conflagration 
in a few short years to come. 

Among the leaders in this gallant fight for 
Jews is Senator CHARLES McNary, of Oregon, 
who over 20 years ago declared: 

“The official pronouncements of our allies 
in favor of the Zionist program mark a new 
epoch in the history of the Jews. These 
declarations give formal public recognition 
that Israel as a nation is still alive and will 
persist.” 

Lead by other great Americans, on June 
30, 1922, the following joint resolution (Pub- 
lic, No. 73, 67th Cong.) was adopted unani- 
mously by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“Favoring the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people. 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That the 
United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of Christian 
and all other non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, and that the holy places and re- 
ligious buildings and sites in Palestine shall 
be adequately protected.” 

President Warren G. Harding signed the 
resolution on September 21, 1922. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we find the Congress of 
the United States unanimousiy, resolutely, 
backing both Democratic President Wilson 
and Republican President Harding in main- 
taining the honor of our country in carrying 
out its pledge. Congress did this in 1922 and 
Congress would, I believe, unanimously do 
it tcday. 

And in England, although Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill have both declared 
for it, yet the promise has not been carried 
out. Why? Is it because, as Josephus B. 
Daniels, the former member of Wilson’s war 
cabinet, bluntly states that the Baifour Dec- 
laration was not proffered as a gift to the 
Jews but constituted “a war measure designed 
to attract to the Allied cause the moral and 
material resources of the Jew communities 
of the world.” And if that be true and I re- 
fuse to believe that it is true, and the Allies 
having won the first World War, and 
promise not having been kept, will not the 
question go ringing down in these next years 
to all who are grasping for the Four Freedoms 
hat the Four Freedcms themselves were only 
2ut forth as catchy phrases to invite sup- 
Ort to the Allied Nations, with no intention 
that Britain shall in the last lose 

iy of her empire. 

If that be true, Mr. Chairman, then indeed 
this is an historic meeting tonight. A meet- 
ing which very conceivably can challengingly 

to the leadership of the United Nations 
that you have not carried out your solemn 
promises made in the last World War. What 
assurance have we, what assurance have the 
millions now relying upon additional prom- 
ises, that these new promises in their turn 
will not also be scrapped. 

My friends, as you all know, a great busi- 
ness house is great only if it meets its obli- 
gations. A country can only be great if It 
does likewise. Our job is to continue the 
fight so well begun at the First World Zionist 
Congress at Basle, Switzerland, where in 1897 
the delegates called for “a publicly recog- 
nized, legally secured home for the Jewish 
people.” 
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The acknowledgement of that fact, the 
establishment of that nation, will come the 
sooner, the harder we battle. 

In the last war we fought for a safe place 
in the world for democracy. This year we 
ere shedding our blood for the extension of 
and establishment of freedom among all 
people. We will keep our pledges as Ameri- 
cans always have in dealing with other na- 
tions. We will do it both literally and in 
the spirit. Great Britain has once before 
given its word for the establishment of a 
Zionist nation in Palestine. We will do all we 
can, in every proper way, to exert our great 
influence with Great Britain to see to it that 
this promise sealed with our blood at Bataan, 
in the Solomons, on the coast of Africa, on 
the continent of Europe, and on the soil of 
Palestine itself, will be faithfully redeemed. 

May God bless Palestine; may God biess 
the United States; may God bless the United 
Nations. Jews, rally—rally for victory—rally 
to take your proper place as a nation among 
the United Nations. 





President’s Awards to Soldiers of 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a news article from today’s 
New York Times, listing the 10 workers in 
plants throughout the country who were 
yesterday awarded by the President spe- 
cial citations of individual merit, or cer- 
tificates of individual production merit. 
These were the first of many awards to 
come for individual achievement in pro- 
duction of war materials and for sugges- 
tions of new devices and methods to in- 
crease production. This is a fitting 
means of recognizing the very valuable 
contributions made by American workers 
in speeding the victory of the United 
Nations, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PRODUCTION MEDAL GIVEN 10 WoRKERS— 
PRESIDENT MAKES AWARDS IN RECOGNITION 
OF MERITORIOUS PERFORMANCE OF TASKS 
WASHINGTON, December 10.—Ten workers, 

whose ideas for increasing the efficiency of 

production efiorts in plants engaced in war 
work, were feted here in a day which included 
presentation to President Roosevelt at the 

White House and a luncheon with high offi- 

cials of the military, naval, and war produc- 

tion forces, Cabinet officers, and Members of 

Congress. 

Six of the 10 received citations of individual 
merit, highest award contributed by the War 
Production Board for individual achi 
at the hands of the President. The other 
four received certificates of individual pro- 
duction merit from the President 


oY + 
vement, 


NELSON PRAISES COMMITTEES 


At the luncheon Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board Chairman, praised the con- 
tributions which the 10 workers had made 
and the general cooperation of industry and 
labor in furthering the war pro‘luction effort, 
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He expressed particular satisfaction over re- 
sults shown by management-labor commit- 
tees. 

New ideas on prcduction, springing from 
the mechanical genius of the men at the 
machine, Mr. Nelson said, will become even 
more important during the coming year i 
expanding the Nation’s output of war 2 

William G. Marshall, director of 





the w 
production drive, said every American feeis 
pride in the contributions of these 10 pro- 
duction patriots. 

Following Mr. Nelson’s address, which was 
broadcast and heard by thousands of workers 
in war plants, Joseph P. Kautsky, a winner 
the Citation of Individual Prcduction Merit 
responded in behalf of the workers and Lucy 
Monroe sang the natioral anthem 

LIST OF THE WINNERS 


OL 





Other citation winners and the joint com- 
mittees which subrnitted their 
were: 

Clinton R. Hanna, United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers and Association of 
Westinghouse Salaried Emplorees and West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edwin Curtiss Tracy, United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers and R. C. A 
Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J 

Madison E Butler, Rochester, N. Y., Inde- 
pendent Workers and Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y 

James A. Merrill, United Rubber Workers 
of America and Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Walter P. Hill, United Auto Workers and 
Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The four workers given Certificates of Indi- 
vidual Production Merit by the President, 
together with the committees sending in 
their suggestions were: 

George Smolarek, United Auto Workers and 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich 

Daniel Walter Mallett, United Auto Work- 
ers and Borg-Warner Corporation, Rc 
Tl 

Herbert Rudolph James, United Steel Work- 
ers and Christy Park Works, National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa 

Stenley Crawford, United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers and R. C. A. Manufac- 
turing Co., Camden, N. J. 
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An Open Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 
Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Bever- 


age Bulletin of November 9, 1942, in the 
nature of an open letter on the subjex 


of wartime prohibition. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO 

KEEP THE ALCOHOLIC 

ALIVE 


THOSE WHO WANT TO 


BEVERAGE EUSINESS 


We have just seen the United States Sen- 


ate defeat the Lee amendment to the d 
biil which would have made possible the im- 
position of prohibition upon a large | f 


the c 





untry. 
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With the rest of the industry and with the 
President and high commanders of the Army 
and Navy who led the fight against the 
amendment we rejoice in its defeat because 
if it had been adopted this amendment 
would have led the country back to intol- 
erable conditions. 

Since the amendment has been defeated 
it behooves all those interested in preserving 
legal liquor to give thought to the amend- 
ment, to the strength that its proponents 
showed, to the reasons for its advancement 
and to the reasons for its defeat. 

Many of those in the industry who were 
scared almost to death while the amendment 
Was pending have become tremendously 
brave since its defeat 

Many who quaked before the vote now are 
going around saying, “I told you so,” and 
incidentally adding that the defeat of the 
Lee amendment shows that this country can’t 
go dry 

Many more are claiming that they and 
they alone are responsible for beating the 
proposal. Organizations within the trade, 
both big and little, are each, severally and 
collectively, asserting that it was their work 
that beat the amendment. 

Press agents and public relations counsels 
are pointing to their fine work and are using 
the defeat of the dry program to bolster 
themselves and their organizations. 

The defeat of the Lee amendment carries 
with it a great danger to the alcoholic bev- 
erage industry. 

That is the plain and important fact that 
all of those in the industry who are com- 
menting on the event seem to be overlooking. 

The danger lies in the fact that defeat of 
the amendment may perpetuate the blind- 
ness with which the industry seems to be 
afflicted. And as long as the industry re- 
mains blind to conditions as they exist, the 
business is liable to destruction. 

The Lee amendment was defeated because 
common sense still prevails and because the 
United States Senate had the courage to 


withstand the demands of a heavy-pressure 
minority 

It was not defeated because the American 
public or the Senate esteems the alcoholic 


beverage industry or the method of that in- 
dustry’s conduct. And further, it was not 
defeated by the adoption by certain indus- 
try organizations of semi-pressure tactics of 
their own 


This industry cannot afford to sit back 
and contemplate the defeat of the Lee 
amendment through rose-colored’ glasses 
while telling itself, “everybody loves me. 


I'll go along my merry way and nothing will 
happen to me.” 

The fact is that despite the beating the Lee 
ndment took, something, or _ rather, 
some things, are going to happen to this in- 
dustry. Furthermore, they are going to hap- 
pen within a very short time. And unless 
the industry does something about it those 
things will be much more effective in accom- 
plishing its destruction than would be the 
adoption of a half dozen Lee amendments 

In thinking about the beverage industry 
these days, it should be borne in mind that it 
is no longer a manufacturing business. It is 


ame 





purely a selling and buying business. 

All of that part of the industry which 
could be of any possible use in the manu- 
jacture of war supplies is at work on that 


manufacture. We cannot justify the indus- 
try on the ground that part of it can be con- 
verted to making alcohol for munition pur- 
conversion is an accomplished 





poses. That 
Tact 

The question now arises as to whether in 
the war program this business can justify 


the buying and selling of liquors for the 
manufacture of alcohol would go on even if 
that buying and selling were prohibited 


We believe that that buying and selling 
can be and is justified, even under war con- 
Citions as th exist at the present time. 





But we also believe that certain modifica- 
tions and changes in the methods of buying 
and selling alcoholic beverages are essential 
if the justification of their existence is to be 
made clear to the general public and to the 
legislators who will make the final decision 
on whether we continue to operate or not. 

A great many people are in doubt as to the 
wisdom or desirability of continuing the sale 
of liquors during the wartime entirely aside 
from their beliefs about prohibition and tem- 
perance. 

They are skeptical about the wisdom or de- 
sirability of leaving thousands of men and 
women employed in the liquor business when 
their services might be put to more useful 
purpose in other fields of activity. 

They are skeptical about the wisdom or de- 
sirability of leaving thousands of motor ve- 
hicles with rubber tires at the disposal of the 
liquor business when those tires and those 
vehicles might be put to serving other pur- 
poses 

They are skeptical about the wisdom or de- 
sirability of permitting the liquor business to 
consume thousands of gallons of gasoline and 
oil when that gasoline and oil might be put 
to serving more useful purposes. 

They are skeptical about the wisdom or de- 
sirability of permitting the liquor business to 
occupy space in stores and warehouses v\ hen 
that space might be used in a direct war effort. 

They are skeptical about the wisdom or de- 
sirability of permitting the liquor business to 
use great quantities of materials, such as 
glass, paper, and caps when such materials 
consume time of workers in manufacturing. 

They are skeptical about the wisdom or de- 
sirability of devoting to the liquor business 
railroad cars and shipping space which might 
be used for transporting men and freight more 
necessary to the war effort. 

With this skepticism existing not only 
among the enemies of the business but among 
many of its friends, it is obvious that the 
business exists only on sufferance. 

The tendency to permit it to operate will 
decrease as the war pressure increases and 
you may rest assured that the war pressure 
will continue to increase. 

Consequently anyone who thinks that the 
defeat of the Lee amendment ends the peril 
to the industry is living in a fool’s paradise. 

The Lee amendment was only the begin- 
ning. Furthermore it was probably the weak- 
est pawn that could have been played in the 
geme and it was played at an inappropriate 
time from the standpoint of the trade’s ene- 
mies. 

The real danger still exists. 
still grows. 

What is the business doing about this real 
danger? 

The answer is nothing. 

That is probably not the complete answer. 
The business is doing nothing to abate the 
real danger. It is doing many things to in- 
crease that danger 

We are beating the drums for the sale of 
more liquor. We are waving the banners for 
greater and greater consumption. We are 
increasing the waste of manpower and ma- 
terial power in the business along many lines. 

We are consuming materials that we don’t 
have to consume. We are using more gaso- 
line and oil than we need to use. We are 
ising more space than we need to use. 

And more than that, we are shouting to 
the public that we are using these things 
while the public knows that we are a non- 
essential and purely luxury business. 

If this business wants to cut down the 
danger that it finds itself in, if it wants to 
weather the storm which its own actions are 
brewing, its course is simple 

It must find a seat in the back of the hall 
and sit in it and keep quiet. 

To carry out that prescription would bring 
drastic changes. 

It would mean the end of all advertising, 
retail, wholesale, and distiller, 


The real danger 
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It would mean the end of the display of 
liquor, in windows, on bars, and everywhere 
else. 

It would mean that we would have liquor 
for sale and that is all. 

The public that wants liquor would find it 
in its legal place. 

The public that doesn’t want liquor and, in 
fact, doesn’t want anything that isn’t directly 
helpful to the wer effort, wouldn't have liquor 
flaunted in its face every time it listened to 
the radio, read a newspaper, or walked down 
the street. 

That is the only way for the industry to 
meet the real danger to its existence. 

Has the industry the courage to meet that 
challenge and conduct itself on that basis? 





Silver Study Refutes Charge Aimed at 
West’s Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article relative to silver and its avail- 
ability for war purposes, written by Harry 
J. Brown, Washineton correspondent of 
the Sait Lake Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sirver Stupy Rervures CHARGE AIMED AT 
West’s SENATORS—AMOUNT REACHING MAr- 
Ket MONTHLY AMPLE TO MEET DEMANDS 
OF INDUSTRIES IN WAR PRODUCTION 

(By Harry J. Brown) 

WASHINGTON, October 31.—An abundance 
of silver is coming on the market every month 
to meet the demands of every American in- 
dustry engaged in war production. As a 
matter of fact, the supply of silver today 
far exceeds the war demand, and even after 
war demands have been stepped up to an 
estimated maximum, there still will be a 
surplus over and above what is needed for 
the preduction of airplane engines, torpedces, 
antiaircraft guns, and for solder and brazing, 
and other legitimate purposes that tie into 
war production 

But while there is more than enough silver 
to meet the demands of war, the surplus, 
after these war needs have been supplied, is 
not and will not be adequate to meet the 
demands of silver manufacturers, engaged 
almost wholly in the production of nonesten- 
tials or luxuries that contribute nothing to 
the winning of the war. 


CONDUCTS INVESTIGATION 


The Rocky Mountain Metals Foundation, 
after an exhaustive investigation, reports that 
foreign silver is being imported at the rate 
of 9,500,000 ounces per month; that domestic 
production approximates 5,000,000 ounces per 
month. Under recent Treasury ruling this 
domestic silver is available to war industries, 
as is the foreign silver. This means that the 
monthiy supply of silver on which industry 
may draw is around 14,500,000 ounces per 
month. 

The total amount of silver used in war in- 
dustries; that is, in the manufacture of air- 
plane engines, torpedoes, antiaircraft guns, 
submarines, tanks, and other vital weapons, 
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as well as for solder and for brazing, is 8,500,- 
000 ounces a month, 6,000,000 ounces less 
than is available. The estimate of Donald 
Nelson, head of the War Production Board, 
js that war demands will be stepped up, and 
that in manufacturing an additional 5,000,000 
ounces of silver per month will be required 
to meet the consumption needs of industries 
engaged in war production. 

Therefore, says the Rocky Mountain Metals 
Foundation, there is no shortage of silver 
for war production purposes. 

Insofar as the free silver in Treasury vaults 
is concerned, the Treasury Department itself 
reported only a week ago that 47,000 tons 
have already been allocated, and that this 
silver is moving out of the Treasury to war 
industries for nonconsumptive use at the rate 
of 168 tons daily. More than 10,000 tons al- 
ready has been transferred from the Treasury, 
and is now in use in plants where it is dis- 
placing an equivalent amount of copper. 

FOLLOWS RECENT PATTERN 

The above facts were developed following a 
recent magazine attack upon the silver bloc 
of the Senate under the sensational heading 
“Twelve men against the Nation.” The 12 men 
were the members of the Senate silver group, 
and included members of the special Senate 
silver committee. The accusation was made 
that this block is preventing repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Act, and refusing to permit 
the release of Treasury silver for general use 
in industry. The specific charge was that 
this group actually is preventing the flow of 
much-needed silver to industries engaged in 
war production. 

The investigation conducted by the Rocky 
Mountain Metals Foundation disclosed that 
within the past 3 months a new organization 
has been formed in New York City, under 
the name Silver Users’ Emergency Commit- 
tee. This organization has gotten squarely 
behind the movement to force repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Act. The facts about this 
organization, as disclosed by its own litera- 
ture, may be enlightening to the silver pro- 
ducers of the West. It is made up of retail 
jewelers, the fountain pen and mechanical 
pencil group, the Gemological Institute of 
America, the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee, 
of which G. H. Niemeyer, president of Handy 
& Harman, is chairman. Also included in 
the newly formed emergency committee are 
credit jewelers, the retail drygoods associa- 
tion, wholesale jewelers and the manufactur- 
ing jewelers and silversmiths’ association. 
That is the grovp backing the latest pub- 
licity drive to discredit the supporters of the 
Federal Silver Purchase Act. 

NOT AIDING PRODUCTION 

Not one of the agencies belonging to the 
committee is normally engaged in war pro- 
duction, The manufacture of costume jewelry 
and other jewelry, the production of silver- 
ware for the table or the home; the prcoduc- 
tion of silver-ornamented fountain pens and 
pencils, nor the Gemological Institute are at 
work turning out engines of war or gadgets 
for such weapons. 

Within the past month the War Production 
Board announced its intention to close down 
the commercial plants of the type represented 
in the Silver Users’ Emergency Committee, 
not because they wanted to force their 
workmen into idleness, but because it was 
desirable that such manufacturing plants 
should be converted to war work, and be- 
cause the skilled artisans of those silver- 
working trades were already prepared to shift 
to the production of precision instruments 
and delicate parts that are used in airpianes, 
submarines, antiaircraft guns, and other war 
supplies. A few of the industries converted; 
the remainder, up to date, have insisted on 
doing usual, but find their 
supply of silver curtailed because legitimate 
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war production is using a large part of the 
imported and domestically mined silver, leav- 
ing not enough of a surplus to permit all 
these plants to cperate as usual or at ther 
accustomed capacity. 


APPEARED IN WEEKLY 


The attack upon the 12 Senators appeared 
first in Barron’s Weekly, published at 44 
Broad Street, New York City. The newly 
organized Silver Users’ Emergency Committee 
makes its headquarters at 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. There is the combination that is 
fighting for repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, 
on the false representation that the Govern- 
ment’s silver policy is withholding silver from 
war industries, when, in fact, the war indus- 
tries are adequately supplied; millions upon 
millions cf ounces of Government silver are 
flowing into other war industries on a loan 
basis, to relieve copper, and the only in- 
dustries feeling the pinch, because of the 
diversion of silver to war use, are those en- 
gaged in manufacturing jewelry, fountain 
pens, and the like. 

If these eastern silver manufacturers and 
brokers can have their way; if they can de- 
press the price of silver, and buy what they 
want from the Treasury at 50 cents an ounce, 
what happens to the mines of the West, 
which, in addition to silver, are producing 
those vital affiliated metals, copper, lead, and 
zinc? It long ago was impressed on the War 
Production Board and on Metals Reserve that 
crippling the silver production would cripple 
copper, lead, and zinc production as well. 

These easterners want cheap silver for the 
silversmiths, for the jewelry makers, and for 
those who turn out fountain pens. They 
have the effrontery to make their fight in the 
name of war production. But there is no 
shortage of silver to meet war needs. 





The First To Suffer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial, 
taken from the December 2, 1942, issue 
of the New York Times, with reference 
to the mass murder of the Jewish people 
in Poland, Lithuania, and other coun- 
tries of Europe under the rule of Adolf 
Hitler. 

In this connection, I desire to make 
the observation that the brutalities com- 
mitted against the Jewish people in 
those countries are beyond human imagi- 
nation. I think we should take opportu- 
nity at frequent intervals to indicate our 
abhorrence of such brutalities and our 
anxiety for their cessation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed ir the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THE FIRST TO SUFFER 

In every country where Hitler’s edicts run 
every day is a day of mourning for Jews. To- 
day has been set aside, by action of the 
Chief Rabbinate of Palestine, supported by 
the leading Jewish organizations of the 











United States, as a day of mourning, pray 
and fasting among the Jews thr 
free countries of the world. So prayer 
go up on both sides of the Nazi lire—from 
helpless victims in the shadow of death 
from those who appeal on their behalf to the 
good will of humanity and the divine justice 

The homicidal mania of the Nazis has 
reached its peak, according to evidence in 
the hands of the State Department, in an 
order of Adolf Hitler demanding the exter- 
mination of all Jews in all territory controlled 
by Germany. The fact that the Nazis are 








desperate for manpower may delay this pro- 
jected massacre. What has already hap- 
pened proves that no other consideration will 


delay it. 

Of Germany’s 200,000 Jews in 1939, all but 
40,000 have been deported or have perished; 
of Austria’s 75,000, all but 15,000 at most; 
of the 80,000 in Bohemia and Moravia, all but 
15,000; in Poland more than 600,000 have 
died; in the Netherlands 60,000 remain out 
of 180.000; in Yugoslavia 96,000 out of 
000 are dead, deported, or imprisoned; in 
Greece all between the ages of 18 and 45 have 
been enslaved and an unknown number are 
dead; in France 35,000 out of 300,000 have 
been deported; of Rumania’s 900,000, all but 
270,000 are imprisoned, enslaved, deported, or 
dead; Bulgaria has enslaved 8,500 out of 
50,000; Slovakia has deported 70,000 out of 
90,000; of Latvia's 100,000, one-fourth are 
reported massacred, the others enslaved or 
Starving in ghettos. 

To sum up this horrible story, it is believed 
that 2,000,000 European Jews have perished 
and that 5,000,000 are in danger of extermi- 
nation. This is the work of Adolf Hitler and 
his new order. 

Why has this unrealizable crime been com- 
mitted? The Jew was a tiny minority in 
Germany, a small minority in every Eurc 
country. The key to his martydom lies in 
this word “minority.” Nazi-ism needed a 
scapegoat. It found one in the least numer- 
ous, the most widely dispersed, the most 
nearly helpless group. The attack upon the 
Jew was the first employment of the Nazi 


100.- 








pean 


strategy—which is always the bully strat- 
egy—of bringing overwhelming power against 


the weakest of its chosen enemies 

Nazi-ism, as we know, never planned to 
stop at that point. The persecution of the 
Jew was the beginning of an ins 
to reduce all mankind to servitude it 
terminate all who resisted. The Jew was the 
first number on a list which has 
cluded people of other faiths and of many 
races—Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Netherland- 





since in- 


ers, Belgians, French—and which, should Hit- 
ler win, would take in our own “mongrel” 
Nation. 

Nazi anti-Semitism, in short, culminate 


the cry that there is no Ged but Hitler anc 
that there shall be no masters on this eart 
but the Germans. If there could be a com- 
plete Nazi victory, Japan and the 
might be the last names on the list of sub- 
ject peoples, but, Axis or no Axis, they wo 
be there—cold comfort to the other peoples 


first enslaved 
The horror of the persecution of the Jews, 
viewed in this perspective, covers all free hu- 


manity. What the Jew has suffered is a pre- 
diction of the suffering that would be re- 
served for all who dare to stand 
Hitlerism, or dare to be different fr 
Herrenvolk. 

It is the Herrenvolk themselves who today 
are on the The day of justice 
draws perceptibly nearer. It is fitting for 


against 


1 Hitler’s 


defensive 





the United Nations to say they know 

neither Jew nor Gentile, but they m il 

to strike down the Nazi tyran wherev t 
t 


has blasted any human life; 
Jewish lives, taken by our enemies 
accounted for at the time of r*« 
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Message to Soldiers on Entering the 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Col. Stanley Washburn to 
the Ocean County contingent of men 
leaving for Fort Dix on Monday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, from the municipal build- 
ing at Lakewood, N. J. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is my pleasure and my privilege to ad- 
dress you men and boys who are about to go 
forth and enter the greatest adventure of 
your life which will bring pride and joy to 
all those members of your family and your 
community. You are going forward to fight 
for the greatest cause in the history of civiti- 
zation. It is not just for our town, or even 
our State, but you are fighting for the cause 
of civilization itself, and civilization is based 
on some form of spiritual life. 

It does not matter whether you are Catho- 
lic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. The only 
test of any creed is your sincerity in that 
faith in which you profess to believe. There 
is nothing in life so important as faith; first 
faith in God, faith in your country and its 
traditions, faith in yourself and faith in each 
other. If you have this in the depths of your 
soul, you cannot lose. We are fighting ene- 
mies both in the east and the west who, if 
victorious, would destroy all the cardinal 
principles on which our country has been 
founded. 

Many mothers have written me, since I 
started a year ago to try and get the Selective 
Service Act amended to reduce the age to 
18, asking if I approved of sending the youth 
of the home front to be slaughtered. You 
men and boys should realize that we are not 
mobilizing a great Army for the purpose of 
having it slaughtered, but we are mobilizing 
you men for the purpose of sending you 
where you may inject a foreign substance, 
either in the form of cold steel, bullets, or 
bombs into the anatomy of cur enemies, and 
this I doubt not you will do, but, of course, 
in a nice way. You must always remember 
that for every enemy you have disposed of 
you have brought us one step nearer our vic- 
tory and the peace and freedom for us all in 
perpetuity 

First, I want to tell you that the so-called 
hardships of Army life are greatly exaggerated. 
In the service in which you are entering you 
are embarking on the greatest adventure of 
your life, and one that you will never regret. 
I have seen a great deal of war and in my 
opinion 85 percent of you will return. In the 
last war so many people believed that a 
casvalty meant a death, when the fact of the 
case was that only one out of every four 
casualties was fatal. In this war it should 
be even less. Most of those who died from 
wounds in the last war did so because of in- 
fection. In this war, however, we have the 
serums for gas gangrene bacilli which was in 
the last war the cause of so many amputations 
and even deaths. Sulfanilamide, which is 

sed for all sorts of fissh and abdominal 
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wounds, has enormously reduced fatalities, 
and each of you will carry this wonderful 
drug in your first-aid kit so, if by chance you 
are wounded, you can treat yourself even be- 
fore medical aid reaches you. 

When I was in Russia from 1914 to 1916, 
tens of thousands died from tetanus, or what 
you perhaps know as lockjaw, but in this war 
we have antitetanus serum which when ad- 
ministered promptly reduces the losses to only 
1 in 500. A letter from one of the greatest 
surgeons in the last war, which I had the 
opportunity of reading last week, tells of the 
important use of the blood plasma in this 
war, and stated that 1 pint will save a 
soldier’s life. 

Perhaps the most outstanding brain sur- 
geon of America writes me that the improve- 
ment in the technique in head cases should 
greatly reduce the fatalities from head 
wounds. 

In the nature of war, tragic as it may be, 
some must die. I made up my mind nearly 
40 years ego, when it became obvicus to me 
that I spend a large portion of my life in 
facing death, that it was better to die in 
one’s twenties in the line of duty than to live 
to be 80 by the evasion of one’s responsibilities 
to God, country, and one’s self. After you 
have been in a few actions, I think you will 
come to realize, as most soldiers do, that if 
worse comes to worse, it is easier to die out- 
right than to be seared to death half of the 
time. 

Death itself has always seemed to me to be 
an illusion, for I believe that when we pass 
from this vale of tears, it is nothing more 
than a transition to a higher and better plane. 
No matter what your feelings about immor- 
tality may have been in times past, you will 
find when you are confronted with the day- 
by-day uncertainty that your minds will turn 
more and more to some form of spiritual life. 
As some one has said, “None of the boys in 
the fox holes of Bataan were atheists after 
the first shot was fired.” I mysclf have gotten 
up at least a thousand mornings in my life 
and not definitely seen the end of the day, 
and on these occasions I derived great comfort 
from the 91st Psalm, which says, in part: 

“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 
nor for the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noon day. A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it 
shal] nct come nigh thee. Only with thine 
eyes shalt thou behold and see the reward of 
the wicked. Because thou hast made the 
Lord which is my refuge, even the Most High, 
thy habitation; there shall no evil befall thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling. For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to Keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder; the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet. Because He hath 
set His love upon me, therefore will I de- 
liver Him; I will set Him on high because He 
hath known my name.” Translated into 
modern language, this means Hitler the Hun, 
Mussolini the adder, and Tojo the ugly 
dragon of Japan, and I do urge you to go 
forth and trample in a big way. 

For many years I carried a copy of this in 
the tunic of my uniform and never heard an 
approaching shell that these lines did not 
flash through my mind in a fraction of a 
second. I recall so many occasiOns where the 
danger was most disconcerting. Once in 
Russia a colonel of an artillery regiment asked 
me to visit his camouflaged battery. To 
reach it I had to walk 200 yards over a tow 
path. There were three enemy observation 
balloons up and their artillery was so near 
that I could see the flashes of their guns. I 
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thought of this beautiful psalm of King 
David's and while I traversed this distance 
three consecutive shells fell within 10 feet 
of me and not one exploded. Another time 
when I was in the Argonne with the French 
in 1916 a shell fell within 6 feet of me, ex- 
ploded in the mud, blew in the side of the 
trench and covered me with dirt but I was 
not scratched. Again at Verdun in that same 
year I was within 30 feet of a German trench 
and in fact so near that they could hear me 
whispering to my one companion. Their 
outpost began throwing hand grenades and 
though many exploded not far away, not 
even a fragment touched me. Maybe it is 
true that “a thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it 
shall not come nigh thee because thou hast 
made the Lord which is my refuge, even the 
most high, thy habitation.” In any event, 
if one must die, and for the cause to which 
one is committed even unto death, always 
remember that it is better to leave this world 
with a spiritual thought in one’s heart. 

As you leave your homes to join the armed 
services of our country, I hope you may all 
realize that no greater opportunity was ever 
presented to men entering the Army than 
in this present day. Napoleon used to tell 
his recruits that every private carried a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack, and, indeed, 
many of his generals rose from the ranks, 
and it can fairly be said to you today that 
everyone of you has in his pack a potential 
officer’s commission if you can prove your- 
self worthy of it. As the Army is today, every- 
thing begins at the bottom. After your 8 
months of basic training, on recommendation 
of your unit commander, and he only knows 
what your noncommissioned officers tell him, 
you may -be sent to an officers’ training 
school and if you satisfactorily complete 
your course after 4 months, you will receive 
a commission as second lieutenant. If you 
do you will draw a salary of $1,800 a year, 
plus commutations and quarters, which in 
the layman’s language means board and 
lodgings. 

After having been with troops for so many 
years, I always thought and I am now sure 
of the fact, in this man’s Army courtesy and 
a smile get you further than political in- 
fluence. Remember that the corporal and 
the sergeant who deal with you most inti- 
mately, have been privates themselves and 
they now deserve the respect which they have 
earned and which some day should be yours. 
You are not required by regulations to salute 
your noncoms, neither are you required to 
smile and say “Good morning” to everyone 
with whom you come in contact but it is a 
safe rule to follow both in civilian and Army 
life. Many newly inducted soldiers feel that 
saluting is a sign of sutserviency, but it is 
nothing of the sort; it is merely a courtesy 
between gentlemen. 

When this terrible war is over, and if you 
receive an honorable discharge with a char- 
acter and service rating of “Excellent,” it will 
be of more value to you in securing em- 
ployment than a college degree. Some of 
you whose education has been curtailed, and 
if you are ambitious, will have the opportu- 
nity, when you return, to go to college if you 
so desire, for as the President himself has 
said, every opportunity will be given return- 
ing soldiers to take up their studies which 
have been temporarily postponed. It is far 
better to graduate from college 3 or 4 years 
later, say at the age of 25, as free American 
citizens in perpetuity than to graduate at 
21 and be economic slaves for the rest of 
your life which is what would happen were 
we to lose this war. 

You all know Patrick Henry’s famous lines, 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
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Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death!” I have al- 
ways felt this from the bottom of my soul 
from the time I was 18 and I hope to heaven 
that everyone in this room feels the same. 

Good-bye, good luck, and God bless you! 





Agriculture and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Richland County 
Farmer-Globe of November 27, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURE AND LABOR 


The increased cost of operating farms and 
the utter impossibility of securing farm la- 
bor in competition with the fabulous wages 
being paid by the United States Government 
brings forcibly to our attention the fact that 
agriculture is controlled absolutely from 
Washington, even down to indicating to the 
farmer what he may or may not plant, and 
what price it may be sold for, with ruinous 
penalties should the farmer violate these or- 
ders. But labor is being paid unheard-of 
wages with no restrictions whatever although 
paid with the money which is being sub- 
scribed by the citizens who in some instances 
do so at great sacrifices. 

A case in point is a young man, who was a 
clerk in a store, but he is now drawing more 
than $500 per month and board and room 
as a stockkeeper for a contracting concern 
which is working for the United States Gov- 
ernment. This is not an especially isolated 
case; there are many similar cases. All wages 
in Government work are so entirely out of 
proportion to the prices the farmers receive 
for their farm produce as to induce actual 
farm owners to lease their farms and go to 
the cities and to the industrial center where 
these wages are prevalent, although it is 
also a fact that many of these farmers who 
have left to work in industrial centers have 
failed to find the high-priced jobs and have 
had more or less expensive experiences. 

Those in power in Washington are very 
largely made up of people raised in the large 
cities who have no sympathy or understand- 
ing whatever with agriculture or the agri- 
cultural problems. And as a result agri- 
culture in the United States, and partic- 
ularly in the grain and vegetable sections 
of the United States, is in a deplorable con- 
dition with the certainty confronting us 
that the production of farm produce next 
year in the United States, instead of being 
larger than heretofore wiil be decidedly less. 

These people who are responsible appear 
to fail to consider the self-apparent facts. 
If there is a shortage of farm labor, crops 
will be put in in a haphazard manner, the 
ground will not be properly prepared, the 
seed beds will not be what they should be, 
the grain will be sown hurriedly and much 
of it with machinery in a bad state of re- 
pair, operated by old men and women, and 
young boys and girls, with the result of light 
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crops, increasing foul seed and a general let- 
ting down in farm-preduce quality. This 
notwithstanding, that farm produce and the 
actual farmers of America will be responsible 
for winning this war if we are to succeed in 
doing so. 





Bureau of Campaigns, Office of War 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN TPE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 7, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had an inquiry as to what functions the 
Bureau of Campaigns of the Office of 
War Information performs. Mr. Ken 
Dyke is the head of this Bureau, and on 
page 5 of the December issue of the 
American Press my constitutent’s inquiry 
is adequately answered. Pursuant to the 
permission given to extend these re- 
marks, I include the article which is as 
follows: 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT'S AD DEPARTMENT 
Now WORKING ON THESE 61 WAR CAM- 
PAIGNS 


There are 61 separate advertising and pub- 
licity campaigns related to our country’s war 
effort which are now being worked on by the 
Bureau of Campaigns of the United States 
Office of War Information. The Advertising 
Council is active on 36 of these projects. 

A list of the campaigns follow: 


A. TRANSPORTATION 


1. Voluntary tire conservation: Develops 
the five points outlined by Mr. Jeffers, War 
Production Board. 

2. Idle tire purchase plan: Buying every 
tire over five, Office of Price Administration. 

8. National mileage rationing: Campaign 
on gasoline rationing, Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

4. Bus and rail travel: Reducing train and 
bus travel, Office of Defense Transportation. 

5. Consumer deliveries: Reducing store de- 
liveries by carrying our packages, Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

6. United States truck conservation pro- 
gram: Increasing mileage of America’s 
trucks, Office of Defense Transportation: 


B. SALVAGE 

7. Scrap metal: Salvaging old iron, steel, 
lead, etc., War Production Board. 

8. Rubber: Salvaging all old rubber arti- 
cles, War Production Board. 

9. Rags: Salvaging rags, burlap bags, rope, 
War Production Board. 

10. Fats and greases: Saving household 
fats and greases, War Production Board. 

11. Tin cans: How to prepare tin cans—in 
limited communities, War Production Board. 


C. TREASURY 


12. War bonds and stamps, United States 
Treasury. The Advertising Council has 10 
specific projects under this. 

D. ANTI-INFLATION 

13. Consumer campaign: Explaining price 
control to public, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

14. Trade campaign: Explaining price con- 
trol to trade, Office of Price Administration 

15. Hoarding’ Campaign to prevent hoard- 
ing, Office of Price Administration. 
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E. RATIONING 


16. Over-all education on rationing, Office 
of Price Administration. 

17. Fuel oil: Campaign for rationed areas, 
Office of Price Administration. 


18. Gasoline: Nation-wide campaign, East 
ern States, Office of Price Administration. 

19. Food: Covers sugar, coffee, Office of 
Price Administration. 

20. Share the meat: Voluntary campaign 
limiting meat to 24% pounds weekly, Fo 
Requirements Committee. 


F. CONSERVATION 


21. Household equipment: Maintaining 
electric appliances, etc., Office of Price Admin 
istration. 

22. Food: Using left-overs, saving fats, et« 
Office of Price Administration (A. C. with 
respect to meats). 

23. Clothing: Making clothes go further, 
Office of Price Administration. 

24. Home maintenance: repairs around the 
home, Office of Price Administration. 


G. MANPOWER 


25. Local campaigns: Special kit to be pre- 
pared for shortage centers, War Manpower 
Commission. 

26. National campaign, step 1: Urging 
people to plan ahead for war job, War Man 
power Commission. 

27. National campaign, step 2: Campaign 
to specialized groups, War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

28. National campaign, step 3: Campaign 
to broad groups, women, etc., War Manpower 
Commission 






H. NUTRITION 

29. National nutrition program: 
Health and Welfare. 

30. Health, Defense Health and Welfare. 

I. SECURITY OF WAR INFORMATION 

31. Campaign safeguarding military infor- 
mation, Office of War Information. 

32. Campaign reducing rumors. 


Defense 


J. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
33. Civilian Defense Corps, Office of Civilian 
Defense. 
34. Civilian Service Corps, Office of Civilian 
Defense. 
35. Victory homes, Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 
K. RECRUITING 
36. Army special services. 
37. Army Air Force. 
38. Navy. 
39. Coast Guard. 
40. Marines. 
41. Merchant marine. 


42. Nurses 
43. Nurses’ aids. 
L, MORALE 
44. The issues—what we are fighting for 
Office of War Information 
45. Nature of the enemy, Office of War 


Information. 
46. The United Nations. 
47. Work and production. 
48. Sacrifice. 
49. The fighting forces. 


M. CONSERVATION, SUBSTITUTION SIMPLIFI 
TION 


50. Conservation and substitution of criti 


cal materials, War Production Board. 
51. Simplifying types, styles, colors of ma 
ufactured items, War Production Board. 
N. TYPEWRITER PROCUREMENT 


52. Purchasing 
Production Board 


600,000 typewriters, W 


©. REDISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS 
53. Moving idle, frozen, or 
tories, War Production Board 
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P. INVENTORY CONTROLS 


54. Campaign on control of inventory of 
consumers’ goods, War Production Board. 


Q. HOUSEHOLD GAS 


55. Conserving manufactured and natural 
gas, War Production Board. Supplement to 
national fuel conservation program, War Pro- 
duction Board. 

R. FOOD FOR FREEDOM 

56. Victory food specials. 

57. Harvest festival, increased farm produc- 
tion, Department of Agriculture. 

58. Early marketing of hogs, Department 
of Agriculture. 

59. Fighting forest fires, Department of 
Agriculture. 

60. Wood for fuel campaign, Department of 
Agriculture. 

61. Production of foods, fibers, and forest 
products, Department of Agriculture. 

S. WAR PRODUCTION DRIVES 

The war production drive, started in Feb- 
ruary, now has operating labor-management 
committees in 1,600 war plants throughout 
the country, and it is progressing satisfac- 
torily under the coordination of Mr. Clyde 
Vandeburg, Office of War Information. 

4m addition to this, there are several other 
production drives covering: 1. fabricated ma- 
terials; 2. basic materials; 3. specialized indus- 
tries. The first two are continuing campaigns 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Vandeburg, and 
are divided as follows: ; 

i. Finished materials, production, and fab- 
ricating of: Tanks, planes, guns, ships, mech- 
anized equipment 

2. Basic raw materials such as: Steel, lum- 
ber, aluminum, petroleum, coal, vanadium, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin. 

The campaigns directed at specialized in- 
dustries operate under a special committee 
made up of representatives of the Office of 
War Information, labor, Army, Navy, mari- 
time, manpower, and the War Production 
Board. 

Che chairman committee is in the Office of 
War Information. 

These campaigns cover: 

1. Airplane industry—material 
fabricating, and subcontracting 

2. Shipyards—mecrale campaign 

3. Army ordnance plants—morale cam- 
palcsn, 


supplies, 





Monetary Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the course of my remarks on the sil- 
ver problem I asked and received per- 
mission to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an address by H. Michell 
entitled “Monetary Reconstruction.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as foll . 

{From the Car ian Journal of Economics 
1 Politi Science of August 1942] 


MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 


(The presidential address delivered at the 
znnual meeting of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, May 25, 1942) 

To those of us who can remember the first 

World War and the high hopes that followed 





upon its successful conclusion for the Allies 
there must come at times the most anxious 
apprehensions as to the peace which will 
follow upon the present one. The saying that 
we won the first war and lost the peace, an- 
noying though it may be, is yet only too true. 
And even now, while the second struggle still 
rages, we may feel uncertainty, not that we 
shall not win in this war, for that is certain, 
but that once more the fruits of victory may 
turn to ashes and again we may lose the peace. 
We do not quail before the foe in the field; 
but we may well tremble at the thought of 
what may lie before us when the struggle is 
over, when we are faced with the awful task 
of reconstruction. 

It is, I apprehend, by no means true to 
blame everything upon the Peace of Versailles. 
That settlement was framed with all the wis- 
dom and ingenuity of which the statesmen of 
that time were capable, and we need not 
underrate their ability nor doubt their wis- 
dom. It is so easy for anyone to be wise after 
the event; to find fault and point out the 
mistakes that were made. Wisdom lies in 
profiting by the mistakes of the past and de- 
termining not to commit similar ones a sec- 
ond time. I have nothing to say of the terri- 
torial provisions of the treaty, because I do 
not think that they were the cause of the 
subsequent break-down. Probably they were 
as good as the ingenuity of their authors 
could devise. But rather I would say the real 
mistake lay in an utter failure to grasp the 
one essential fact that the monetary set-up 
of the world was in complete chaos, a chaos 
more complete and devastating because bank- 
ers and finance ministers were still bemused 
with the preoccupation of the pre-war mone- 
tary theory. 

Looking back on the course of events from 
1920 to 1930, what other explanation can we 
possibly give for the disasters that overtook 
the world? Germany must pay for the war, 
and the indemnity was fixed at a figure which 
made it physically impossible for her to do 
so. She had not enough money to make the 
payments demanded, so she set to work to 
turn out all sorts of things that she could 
sell to the rest of the world and so pay in 
that way. But she could not be allowed to 
do that, because she was underselling other 
nations. So up went the tariff barriers against 
her and all the other impoverished, strug- 
gling little new states, and world commerce 
languished and almost died. Germany in- 
flated and the world was horrified at the 
results. 

The whole gigantic muddle of war debts and 
reparations, Dawes plan, Young plan, cul- 
minated in the complete breakdown of in- 
ternational payments. Germany could not 
pay France, France could not pay Great Brit- 
ain, Great Britain could not pay the United 
States. Great Britain returned to the gold- 
bullion standard in 1925 and revalued the 
pound at too high a figure; unemployment, 
dwindling exports, and a mounting unfavor- 
able balance of trade ensued. France, wiser 
than the rest, devalued the franc and began 
to store gold, which was not so wise. And all 
the while whatever “hard” money remained 
to the rest of the world was steadily moving 
across the Atlantic, and the great boom that 
culminated in 1929 was beginning to get 
under way. 

Then it all crashed and world economy cap- 
sized in the great depression. Great Britain 
in 1931 went off gold once more, and in 1933 
the banking system of the United States col- 
lapsed. True, the breakdown was of short 
duration; but the shock was very grievous. 
And out of all the confusion and dismay of 
world politics and world finance there 
emerged Adolf Hitler. Again it is no use to 
be wise after the event and blame those who 
pursued the mistaken policy of appeasement. 

But there is no need for me to continue. 


These things are all too familiar to every one 
of us to need recapitulation. What was the 
meaning of it all? I think no cone can doubt 
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the answer to that. The world was trying 
to pay for the war and had not the money to 
do so. So, like a man who is in desperate 
financial straits and who tries this or that 
expedient in vain to rehabilitate a hopeless 
situation, the world floundered and strug- 
gled in an impossible situation, going from 
bad to worse. “Money, not men, wins wars,” 
said the old Greek, which is profoundly true, 
But even truer would it be to say that lack 
of money loses the peace that follows upon 
wars, 

But the world had heaps of “money,” so 
much that cur comprehension of its volume is 
confounded by its astronomical proportions, 
Yes; but it was the wrong sort of money, 
pieces of paper of all sorts and kinds, paper 
pounds and paper dollars, paper francs, and 
strange sounding currencies that nobody had 
even heard of before, Belgas and Pengos, 
Zlotys and Chervontsis, and all the rubbish 
that flooded Europe and the world in gen- 
eral. What the world wanted and could not 
get was “hard” money, not flimsy unsub- 
stantial pieces of paper that a printing press 
could turn out in interminable volume. 
Again and again the financial experts, and 
let us not think that they were not expert 
for they were, told us that financial health 
was only to be won by returning to gold. 
True enough, and gladly should we have done 
so if we had only known how. The gold of 
the worid was still running away to America, 
there to be buried, sterilized, and rendered 
useless, at the very time when it was needed 
by a starved and bewildered world that fin- 
gered its paper money listlessly and won- 
dered what was the reason of its distresses 
and perplexities, its unhappiness and confu- 
sion. Am I exaggerating? I do not think so. 
If anything, I believe I am understating the 
case. 

And then the world very painfully and 
slowly began to recover. The gigantic efforts 
of the administration in the United States to 
“prime the pump” did succeed, for all the 
criticisms that have been leveled against it. 
The pump did start to work again, creaking 
and spluttering with agonizing hardness, but 
at least working, and we all hoped that the 
dark days were over. Prices began to rise a 
little; at least they ceased to fall, which was 
a blessing. Employment got better, and the 
sheer weight of supplying relief lightened a 
little. It looked as if we were going to win 
through after all. But our hopes were vain. 
In 1939 the world, for a second time in a 
generation, was at war. 

How in the world, how in the name of all 
that is possible or impossible, are we going to 
pay for this war? We have not paid for the 
first yet, and this one is going to cost far 
more. Before the billions of pounds and dol- 
lars that are being poured out the imagina- 
tion is confounded. Of course, the easicst 
way out of it is simply to say that it will 
never be paid for. But that is not true, for 
it must and will be somehow or other. All 
the warring nations will not make a neat ac- 
count of their expenditures, produce the 
money, pay their debts, and mark the account 
settled. Wars are not paid for like that, 
never have been, and never will be. They 
are paid for by the industry and toil of men 
and women who laboriously build up what 
has been cast down and create the new wealth 
which in time swallows up the debts of the 
past. That is how this one and the last are 
going to be paid for, by toil and sweat, by 
the antlike activities of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people working at their tasks. It 
will be paid for by improved processes, by 
more scientific management of industry, by 
new machines and new technique, new mate- 
rials, greater factories and bigger ships, by 
air services and great new highways. 

But before that, or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say concurrent with it, there is an- 
other task that awaits us—the restoration of 
the actual damage that gun and bomb have 
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inflicted. What astonished everyone after the 
last war was the swiftness and comparative 
ease with which the devastated regions of 
Europe were rebuilt and restocked. If we 
had paused to think we should not have been 
astonished, that is to say, if we had re- 
membered what John Stuart Mill had to say 
on the subject. His words are so apt that 
I cannot refrain from quoting them: 

“This perpetual consumption and repro- 
duction of capital affords the explanation of 
what has so often excited wonder, the great 
rapidity with which countries recover from a 
state of devastation; the disappearance, in a 
short time, of all traces of the mischiefs 
done by earthquake, floods, hurricanes, and 
the ravages of war. An enemy lays waste a 
country by fire and sword and destroys or 
carries away nearly all the movable wealth 
existing in it; all the inhabitants are ruined, 
and yet, in a few years after, everything is 
much as it was before. * * * There is 
nothing at all wonderful in the matter. 
What the enemy have destroyed would have 
been destroyed in a little time by the inhabi- 
tants themselves; the wealth which they so 
rapidly reproduce would have needed to be 
reproduced and would have been reproduced 
in any case, and probably in as short a time.” 

Indeed, we may go further than Mill and 
remark that the destruction is repaired in a 
much shorter time. We may mourn over the 
ancient buildings that have been destroyed 
and, perhaps even more poignantly, over the 
humble homes and lives sacrificed. But they 
will be built again; of that we may be sure 

But it is all very well for us to reassure 
ourselves so easily on that score. Building 
and restoring costs money, and shall we 
have the money to do it? We shall all be 
poorer after the war. That is certain. We 
have only to reflect that every gun fired 
and bomb dropped has blown into annihila- 
tion just so much wealth, and it will all have 
to be paid for somehow. We had not finished 
paying for the first war when the second 
vaster and infinitely more costly was upon 
us. But this business of paying for things 
is a difficult and intricate thing to under- 
stand. I must sadly confess that I do not 
think I have ever fully understood it myself, 
and I shrewdly suspect that I am not alone 
in that. You and I, the vast majority of 
people, live and keep our families by work- 
ing by hand or brain and producing some- 
thing that we exchange for what we want. 
In order to facilitate exchange mankind very 
cleverly invented a medium which we call 
money; and a useful thing money is, if we 
happen to possess any of it. So long as this 
medium of exchange is plentiful we can all 
get what we want and can sell our products 
or services. But what happens when there 
is not any money, or not enough? That is 
where the puzzle lies and where we begin to 
get confused. If there is no money then 
buying and selling stop and a clumsy and 
wasteful form of barter takes their place; 
or rather, it would be more accurate to say, 
does not take their place. The modern eco- 
nomic system depends upon a sufficient sup- 
ply of money. But what we mean by the 
word “sufficient” is more than you or I can 
tell. 

Of course we can very easily put the print- 
ing presses to work and turn out heaps of 
“money.” That is a most admirable method 
and costs very little. But unfortunately, as 
the world has learned to its sorrow, it is a 
dangerous method, because nobody knows 
how to stop the presses when they start; 
and, sooner or later, we are involved in all 
the distresses of inflation, and they are very 
painful indeed. They are most painful and 
injurious at a time when a weak or desper- 
ate government is trying to bolster itself in 
power. We have but to remember the in- 
stance of the assignats during the French 
Revolution, the deliberate inflation of the 
Russian ruble when the Bolsheviks seized 
power, and, most amazing of all, the gigantic 





inflation of the German mark after the last 
war. Paper money is all very fine and large; 
it is a fatally alluring and ingenious form of 
money. It provides, in Adam Smith’s im- 
mortal phrase, “a wagon way through the 
air.” But we must not forget that he also 
warned that its dangers were very great. 
“The commerce and industry of the country, 
however, it must be acknowledged, though 
they may be somewhat augmented, cannot be 
altogether so secure, when they are thus, as 
it were, suspended upon the Daedalian wings 
of paper money, as when they travel about on 
the solid ground of gold and silver.” Note, if 
you please, that last phrase, ‘‘the solid ground 
of gold and silver.” I shall have something 
more to say about that in a few moments. 

I take it for granted that everyone is agreed 
that, if after the war the world could return 
to “hard” money, the gold standard if you 
will, the benefits to be derived therefrom 
would be of inestimable value. The bankers 
are unanimous on that; and bankers are 
experts in money matters, a reflection that 
many theoretical economists might profitably 
take to heart. Butareturn to the gold stand- 
ard in Europe, to say nothing of Asia, would 
present difficulties of a most formidable na- 
ture for three reasons—first, there is not 
enough gold, and second, what gold the world 
possesses is nearly. all in the United States. 
To which may be added a third, that the 
future production of gold is more than 
doubtful with the steady depletion of the 
South African mines. Of course the first 
and last of these difficulties might be over- 
come, to a certain extent have already been 
overcome, by revaluing the gold at a higher 
figure and so reducing the content of the 
unit of denomination. For instance, by re- 
valuing gold at $35 per ounce, the content 
of the dollar was automatically reduced from 
23.22 grains to 13.71. There is no reason 
whatever to prevent us from so doing. There 
is no magical significance in the amount of 
gold in the dollar or the pound. They were 
only fixed, at the weights which prevailed 
until the recent revaluation, in 1816 for the 
pound and 1849 for the dollar, and the latter 
endured only for a space within the span of 
a human lifetime. So we c2n very easily re- 
duce the dollar, as the French did the franc, 
to anything we like—to 10 or 5 or even 
1 grain of gold, and still say that we have 
a gold dollar. But while there is no diffi- 
culty whatever in doing that, what about 
the uneven distribution of the metal? How 
are we going to get it spread out over the 
world again? Are we to ask the United States 
simply to ship billions of its gold to London 
and Paris and even to Berlin? No doubt that 
would be a very high-minded thing to do; it 
would give evidence of an altruism beyond 
all praise. But it is more than a trifle dif- 
ficult to grasp how it could be done and on 
what grounds, other than loving kindness, 
the United States should be asked to do it. 

I have an idea that by now a good many of 
those who are listening to this address will 
have hed a shrewd suspicion that all this is 
leading up to something, and that I intend to 
produce some plan for monetary reconstruc- 
tion after the war like a rabbit out of a hat. 


‘I plead guilty; that is exactly what I propose 


to do. A few moments ago I quoted the 
words of Adam Smith where he spoke of “the 
solid ground of gold and silver,” and I ask 
you very earnestly to consider the claims of a 
universal bimetallic standard as a practicable 
solution of the monetary troubles that beset 
us. 

I think the best way to present my proposal 
to you is to outline briefly the exact steps 
which would be necessary to introduce so 
drastic a change in the world’s monetary 
system, and then to defend my thesis, as well 
as I can, against the criticisms and objections 
which, I am painfully aware, will be leveled 
against it. In brief, therefore, this is what I 
propose: 1. That there should be set up a 
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universal fixed ratio of silver to gold with 
free convertibility of one metal to another, 
subject to certain limitations of which I shall 
speak hereafter. This ratio should be fixed 
at, or near, the actual ratio of the metals 
ruling in the London bullion market at the 
time of the introduction of the scheme. I 
anticipate that this might be at something 
like 50 to1. I do not know; but it would be 
highly important that the mint and market 
ratios should coincide more or less. 2. All 
silver coins should be restored to a fineness of 
925 parts of pure silver in 1,000. These coins 
should be given unlimited legal tender value. 
3. The mints of the various countries should 
be ready to accept silver for coinage to an 
unlimited amount, charging a small “brass- 
age” fee for their services. 4. Gold and silver 
coins should be put into free circulation and 
all banks required to exchange their notes for 
gold or silver, or possibly gold and silver at a 
fixed proportion of the two metals. Such are 
the proposals which I seek to commend to 
you. It is now my duty to argue my case as 
best I can. 

Basically my proposal rests upon the one 
great fact that I have already enlarged upon— 
the compelling necessity for the world to re- 
vert to hard money. By hard money we 
mean, as Stanley Jevons said, “something 
which is very valuable, although of little bulk 
and weight, and which will be recognized as 
very valuable in every part of the world.” 
The nations are sick and tired of paper 
money. They are frightened, and well they 
may be, of its dangers, of the miseries of in- 
flation, of the dishonesty of governments, of 
the ruin of noteholders, und all the vast con- 
fusion of the foreign exchanges. Silver and 
gold are both precious metals. They have 
been valued since first men won them from 
the rocks and will be valued to the end of 
time. There is what we may even cali a 
magical or mystical significance in these pre- 
cious metals. The people of the world under- 
stand them, if we may use such a phrase, 
They are universally acceptable. An article 
made of gold or silver is valuable. Of course, 
we know that something made of gold is 
worth much more than if it were of silver. 
But, all the same, when we look at a spoon or 
a fork, or whatever it may be, and we see 
that it is stamped with the sterling mark, we 
know it is worth more than an imitation, 
and so we regard it highly. I repeat again, 
silver is a precious metal and so is suitable 
as an article that can be used as money. It 
always has been used as money, is still used 
ail over the world, and always will be. 

Secondly, the trouble has been, and I by 
ho means intend to minimize or gloss over 
the trouble, the shifting ratios in the bullion 
market of the two metals. Great Britain, 
after a valiant attempt to maintain the 
double standard, first abandoned the strug- 
gle in 1795 and in 1816 definitely adopted 
monometallism. May I remark in paren- 
thesis that this was done on the advice of 
David Ricardo; but his original scheme, 
which was rejected by the British Treasury, 
was for a bimetallic standard. I need not 
pursue the long and dismal story of the 
strugele of France to maintain, first the bi- 
metallic and later the “limping” standard 
through the Latin Union. This attempt, 
successful though it was for a time, was frus- 
trated by the action of Germany in unload- 
ing on the world her silver thalers, which 
led to the disastrous fall in the value of the 
metal and of prices of commodities in gen- 
eral. Nor need I trace the equally unhappy 
story of the attempts of the United States 
through the Bland-Allison and Sherman Acts 
to bolster up the price of silver, nor the last 
attempt of Mr. Bryan to lead the Democratic 
Party to victory with his “crown of thorns 
and cross of gold” appeal. I would, however, 
like to remind you that, even after the de- 
feat of the free silver party, in 1897 President 
McKinley sent an envoy to Europe, Senator 
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Wolcott, to propose a system of international 
bimetallism. The significant point is that 
he was met with approval in Paris and, sur- 
prisingly as it may appear, with readiness 
to discuss the project in London. The mis- 
sion failed because of the reluctance of the 
Indian Government to reopen the Calcutta 
Mint after the disastrous experience it had 
been through with the fall in value of the 
rupee. Nor need I say anything of the expe- 
rience of the world in the first war, nor the 
admittedly unhappy outcome of the silver 
purchase legislation in the United States 
since 1933. 

It may be said that I am brushing aside 
these things too easily; that I am willfully 
ignoring the disasters when, as a matter of 
fact, these very disasters are the most potent 
argument against the nations ever burning 
their fingers again with what, in the past, 
has been the source of endless trouble and 
loss, But I submit that I am justified in 
doing so for one simple and compelling rea- 
son—partial bimetallism, even over so large 
an area as the old Latin Union, has always 
been impossible and will be in the future. 
Universal bimetallism is possible, and not 
only possible but perfectly practicable. No 
one has ever denied or doubted that. May 
I quote so eminent an authority as Prof. 
T. E. Gregory who, writing as recentiy as 
1932, said, “There need be no hesitation in 
admitting the truth that, given a bimetallic 
ratio near the present market ratio and a 
large bimetallic area, the gloomy anticipa- 
tions that bimetallism would break down 
would prove to be falsified.”+ If “the large 
bimetallic area” were universal, as I venture 
to suggest, and if the ratio between the two 
metals were fixed at the end of the war at, 
or near, the current market ratio, the pre- 
requisites for success demanded by Dr. Greg- 
oty would be completely satisfied and the 
feasibility of the plan put beyond all doubt. 

But, I may reasonably be asked, is a uni- 
versal agreement possible? My answer to that 
is that never before in the history of the world 
has universal agreement been so possible, or 
will be so necessary. Envisage, as we quite 
reasonably may, the condition of the world at 
the end of the war. The British Empire and 
the United States will emerge the victors, 
along with their Allies, the Russians. They 
will be in a position to do whatever they 
think best. Never before, since the decline of 
the Roman Empire, has so much power been 
given to a group of nations. France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan will be prostrate and the 
task of the victors, after the handful of men 
who embroiled the world has been punished, 
will be to get the world on its legs again. 
The area will be large encugh in all conscience 
to satisfy Dr. Gregory. 

It may very well be objected that an al- 
ternative to a bimettalic system in the shape 
of a restored, or perhaps a new pound sterling, 
which should function over the original, and 
perhaps an enlarged sterling area may be, and 

ry likely is, in the minds of British states- 

1 and bankers. I do not deny the possi- 
bility of such a restoration of the pound. 
Nor am I disposed to question the feasibility 
the plan, nor its successful working within 
the sterling area. But nevertheless, I do ven- 
ture to doubt very strongly whether such a 
restoration would be in the best interests of 
the world in general. It is all very well to 
an for the benefit of the sterling area. That 
legitimate and understandable. But surely 
roader view if we are to 
mic disasters which befell the 
first war. As I said a moment 
mz ind of Europe, not to mention 
China, and most of the East, will be 
t t, and helpless. We shall 
] rather we shall have 
to do a great deal for these unhappy 
countries 
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First of all, we shall have to feed them. 
That will not be too diffcult with our surplus 
of foodstuffs, and the phase of acute food 
shortage may very well be a short-lived and 
passing one. But when we have staved off 
famiuc the far more difficult and harassing 
problem of getting them on their financial 
feet again wiJl be upon us. We cannot con- 
template with equanimity such a complete 
economic break-down as would follow upon 
unrestricted inflation of discredited paper 
currencies in France, Germany, and other 
countries. We may not altogether love them, 
but for our own sakes we cannot allow them 
to sink into the bottomless pit of complete 
economic demoralization. They will have no 
gold, or at best not enough, to put their shat- 
tered monetary systems once more upon a 
firm basis. But they will have lots of silver, 
all the silver articles scattered about their 
countries- -forks and spoons and tea and cof- 
fee pots which can be melted down and 
turned inte good hard money, and the print- 
ing presses will remain idle. 

We may smile at the idea of melting down 
spoons and forks to be turned into shillings 
and francs and marks. But it has been done 
before. The colleges of Oxford in their zeal 
for the royal cause did exactly that with all 
their plate for the benefit of Charles I. That 
accounts for the fact that the old plate in 
the Cambridge colleges is much superior to 
that in Oxford, Cambridge being less loyal, or 
more sensible perhaps, than the other uni- 
versity. But whether it be fabricated silver 
articles that go into the melting pot, or 
whether it be silver bullion, it will give a 
chance to impoverished nations to turn to 
gocd account their hoards of silver which 
now are useless, or next to useless, for mone- 
tary purposes. 

The moment you have anchored your 
monetary system to a metal, or to two metals 
as I suggest, you are, in Adam Smith's phrase, 
“on the solid ground.” The action of the 
Bank of England in 1925 in returning to gold 
bullion payments was right. The mistake, 
and a terribly serious mistake it was, lay in 
valuing the pound sterling too high. It sim- 
ply was not worth its pre-war value in terms 
of American dollars. I am apprehensive of 
the idea of a reconstitution of the sterling 
area. In any case, it will not include Canada, 
for we, all the blandishments of the Bank of 
England to the contrary, must of necessity, if 
not of choice, follow the United States. The 
idea of a sterling area leaves out of account 
the rest of the world, which would leave 
world monetary reconstruction unsolved. 

There is another objection to universal bi- 
metallism which must be answered. It will be 
argued that in a system of unlimited conver- 
sion between the two metals a drain will be- 
gin upon the gold holdings of the United 
States. Other nations will gather up all the 
silver they can lay their hands on, ship it to 
America to exchange for gold, and sooner or 
later we shall be confronted with the dis- 
turbing spectacle of all the gold leaving the 
United States, which will be left with all the 
silver, after which the other nations will re- 
pudiate bimetallism and revert to the gold 
standard. Admittedly such an event would 
be disastrous, and were there any danger of 
it would fully justify the United States in 
refusing to be party to universal bi- 
metallism. 

But such a danger, if it be a danger, could 
very readily be met. It would be easy for a 
quota to be fixed for each nation of the 
amount of gold which the United States 
Treasury or the central bank of any country 
would be willing to exchange for silver. Of 
course, instantly the objection is raised that 
such a restriction of the free, universal ex- 
change of silver for gold would be going clean 
against the first fundamental principle of a 
bimetallic system; in a word, you would not 
have universal bimetallism. To that argu- 
ment I reply that such a restriction upon the 
raiding of the American gold stores would be 
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a defense against those who would deliber- 
ately seek to sabotage the system in their own 
interests. So, far from interfering with the 
working of universal bimetallism, it would 
preserve it. 

Secondly, I would point out that the funda- 
mental object of the whole proposal is to 
provide the bankrupt nations with “hard” 
money, and that object is attained without 
there being an unrestricted international ex- 
change of silver for gold. Debts between na- 
tions could be paid in either metal at the fixed 
universal ratio which would prevent arbitrage 
operations on a dangerous scale. I see no diffi- 
culty whatever in imposing a rule whereby if, 
for instance, China had deposited silver in 
the United States, actual withdrawal of bul- 
lion would have to be in the same metal, or 
perhaps one-fifth gold and four-fifths silver. 
So long as silver is given the status of a 
monetary metal, then I fail to see why restric- 
tions upon the unlimited exchange of silver 
for gold in the international exchanges should 
be inconsistent with the principle of a bi- 
metallic standards. Those of my hearers who 
are familiar with the subject will recognize at 
once that Iam here advancing a proposal very 
like what Alfred Marshall called symmetal- 
ism. By that he meant a standard not of gold 
or silver but of gold and silver, that is, that 
payments should be made not in either metal 
but in both metals. Perhaps I might remind 
you that F. Y. Edgeworth examined that pro- 
posal with great care and pronounced it per- 
fectly feasible. 

Another argument, which I apprehend 
may be brought against such a proposal, is 
that the amount of silver in the world is so 
great that there might be inflation if it 
were turned into money. Frankly, I de- 
cline to take this argument very seriously. 
I do not know how much silver there is in 
the world and I doubt if any approximately 
accurate estimate can be usefully made. But 
in comparison with other metals, iron, cop- 
per, or any of the “base” metals, its quantity 
is almost microscopically small. We measure 
it in ounces, not in tons. It is still a “pre- 
cious” metal, it is valued and prized by every 
nation on earth, and its quantity is not so 
great that it would lead to serious infla- 
tion. Get rid of the paper that is not backed 
by gold or silver, and you have a safeguard 
against inflation. The tack of reconstruction 
that will confront the world will be so colos- 
sal that we shall need all the good hard money 
that we can get. These are two great dangers 
which we shall have to face—the danger of 
too much depreciated and discredited paper 
money and too little good money. I suggest 
very earnestly that in incorporating silver 
into our world monetary system we shall 
avoid both perils. 

There is another argument which I am 
sure will be raised. The proposal to intro- 
duce a bimetallic system is tco revolutionary, 
too drastic and novel to be possible of uni- 
versal acceptance. To that I reply its char- 
acter of being too drastic is hardly one that 
need deter us, when the most drastic meas- 
ures will be required to get us out of the 
difficulties which will confront us after the 
war. In any case I cannot think it would 
be anything like as drastic or complicated or 
as hard to work as Mr. Keynes’ proposals for 
a “managed currency.” That bimetallism is 
novel and untried and might lead to con- 
fusion is, I submit, utterly untrue. The 
United States has never finally abandoned 
a love for silver, nor has France, while the 

ast remains, and will, I am convinced, al- 

jays remain the great bulwark of the silver 
users. Let me remind you that Mr. Keynes 
has called gold the parvenu of monetary 
metals. The unhappy experience of the 
world with a monometallic standard has not 
been of a nature to inspire confidence or sat- 
isfaction in returning to it in the future. 
We are now definitely “off gold” and how to 
get onto it again is going to tax our inge- 
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nuity. Rather, I would say, it will prove too 
great for our ingenuity. 

But perhaps we do not want to get back to 
gold and my harping upon the virtues of 
“hard money” is but wasted breath? A 
whole generation has grown up that has never 
seen a gold coin, and is quite accustomed to 
paper pounds and dollars and francs and 
marks, and to whom the intricacies of the 
foreign exchanges mean very little or noth- 
ing at all. Can we not throw away our gold 
and silver and do very well without them? 
Of course we would not throw our treasures 
away; we could turn them to some useful 
and delightful purpose in the arts. But 
somehow or other I find it a trifle hard to 
imagine such a thing. Can you think of 
the United States Treasury scrapping or de- 
monetizing that vast hoard of gold it has 
accumulated? May I also gently hint that it 
would do our Canadian gold mines no good 
at all? 

But we might very well try to “manage” 
our currencies, using our Stores of gold as a 
convenient standby for the settling of inter- 
national balances. That, of course, in es- 
sence was the theory and practice of the in- 
ternational gold standard up to 1914. But 
the gold standard has been shot to pieces. 
Frankly, I see no way out of that difficulty. 
Either you are going to try and get back to 
monometallism, or else you are going to jet- 
tison your stores of gold, and I assert that 
both are impossible because, in the first place, 
we have not enough gold, and in the second 
place the idea of demonetizing gold is beyond 
all possibility—the world will never stand 
for it. 

And lastly, I ask what kind of post-war 
world do we envisage? Is it to be one in 
which all the weary old national animosities 
are to be intensified and made more galling 
and bitter by economic disabilities imposed 
upon beaten foes? Or is it to be a world in 
which there are free movements of goods and 
capital? Are we to see a world monetary set- 
up in which the pound and the dollar are 
“good money” and the franc and the mark 
and all the other currencies are “bad money’? 
Are we going to say to our former enemies, 
“We don’t want your money, it is worthless. 
But here is some fine good money, the dollar, 
or the pound, or perhaps the pound-doller 
and you can use that.” And no doubt they 
would be very pleased indeed to use it, if they 
could only get some of it. And how are they 
going to get this “good” money? By selling 
us their manufactured articles and dumping 
their wares on our markets? That is what 
Germany tried to do after 1918 when she was 
trying to pay for the war, and of course the 
Allied Nations stopped it at once. Do you see 
a way out of that tangle? I hope very ear- 
nestly that you do for I don’t, and I am very 
anxious indeed to be put right. 

But I do see this, that if we all agree to get 
the nations of the world onto & hard-money 
basis, applicable universally, working auto- 
matically and smoothly, you are not going 
to be confronted with these puzzling prob- 
lems. You are not going to be half ruined 
by dumping, because there will be no neces- 
sity for such desperate and cut-throat tac- 
tics. The other nations will be able to buy 
from us, and they will want to buy an im- 
mense amount of things. They will have the 
money to do it, not money that will depreci- 
ate and grow steadily more worthless but 
money that will stay good forever. 

We shall have to look at these things in a 
realistic fashion, and the most realistic saying 
that I have ever heard of is that pious old 
platitude, “Bear ye one another's burdens.” 
Very irritating and boring, isn't it? I agree, 
but it happens to be sound economics. You 
know, it does pay to be on the side of the 
angels. 

H. MICHELL, 
McMaster University. 
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HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, we all 
realize that war knows no law save the 
law of necessity, but many things are 
being done under the guise of war that 
are unnecessarily causing hardship and 
confusion. 

The gasoline and fuel oil rationing im- 
posed recently in the Middle West has 
caused as much confusion as if not more 
than any other regulation or restriction 
thus far. This includes the farms, the 
villages, the homes, and the entire 
civilian personnel of my State. 

I have received countless letters of 
complaint, but I believe that one received 
today from Mr. R. J. Koch, one of the 
leading businessmen of the State of Ili- 
nois, demonstrates the unnecessary con- 
fusion a little better than any I have 
thus far received. 

So that it may be read by Members 
of Congress and officials of the Govern- 
ment generally, I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, in the hope that order may 
soon be brought out of the chaos which 
now exists. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp 
as follows: 


DECEMBER 7, 1942. 
Hon. C. WAYLAND Brooks, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I know that you are busy 
and can’t afford spending time reacing need- 
less letters. I also shouli be spending my 
time right now expediting our war orders, but 
I recognize that I have an obligation to my 
family and myself if I am going to render my 
best service to my country. This letter deals 
with the matter of oil rationing—-both in my 
home and as it applies to the Middle West. 
As a representative of the people of Illinois, 
I feel that you must have a definite interest 
in this entire question, and therefore I am 
giving you my experience in order that you 
might have a concrete case to consider in 
your discussions in Washington. 

Seven years ago, when I bought the house 
(which was then 3 years old) in which I have 
since lived, my family consisted of my wife, 
four children—one of them a boy who has 
been in service in the Army since June 1941— 
and three maids. In other words, there were 
nine in the family. The house was built by 
a member of the firm of one of the large con- 
sulting mechanical engineering organizations 
in the city of Chicago fer his own use. The 
heating system, therefore, was supposed to be 
as efficient as engineering knowledge at that 
time permitted. Each room was separately 
controlled by a thermostat, the boiler being 
a horizontal water, tubular type, designed 
only for oil or gas heat, and all radiators were 
equipped with Warren & Webster thermo- 
static traps. The house is a brick house, with 
the under side of the roof thcroughly in- 
sulated, and, in addition to that, the attic 
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The first year that we were in the house we 
burnt 14,598 gallons of oil, which seemed to 
me to be entirely out of line, so I discussed 
the matter with the original owner, from 
whom I purchased the house, and he sug- 
gested the installation of a different oil burn- 


Since that time I have made the following 
expenditure in hopes of cutting down my oil 
consumption: 


een eamacunas 8470 
Weather stripping...............-- - 650 
Storm windows in a few rooms (using 

steel sash has made the installation 

of storm windows almost prohibitive 

ON 5k cig ween ins ater oe e 350 
Pipe covering for return line to boiler, 

thereby returning the condensate at 

a higher temperature_---.----- Sa 50 
Additional thermostat in an uncon- 


Oa acc erence nhgpareyemncneret eh 40 
Controi to cut heat off of humidifier. 75 
Automatic damper in breeching_----- 125 

Total (approximately) ---..-.---. 1, 565 


Now, to look at my oil picture—my oil con- 
sumption from August 1 of one year to the 
same date the following year has run as 
follows: 


Gall 

Aug. 1, 1935, to Aug. 1, 1936_-.~..~.-. 14, 589 
Aug. 1, 1936, to Aug, 1, 1937.------. 12, 662 
Aug. 1, 1937, to Aug. 1, 1938_..-.-.-.. 11, 256 
Aug. 1, 1938, to Aug. 1, 1939.....-... 12, 442 

ug. 1, 1989, to Aug. 1, 1940__...-... 12, 717 
Aug. 1, 1940, to Aug. 1, 1941_.--.-.. 10, 765 
Aug. 1, 1941, to Aug. 1, 1942_-...... 11, 346 


From October 1 of this year to September 
30 of next year my rationing board has 
allocated to me 5,547 gallons, or less than 
50 percent of what I burned last year, which 
they say was a warm winter. When I asked 
the rationing board how they arrived at 
their figure, they said they were 


















e too busy to 
spend any time with me but that, roughly, 
each individual in the family was ailowed 
only a certain number of square feet and 
that we had more square feet in the house 
than was allowed and, of course, that ail 
worked against us. Some years ago, when 
we thought Russia was pretty bad medicine, 
I remember that we were all horrified to read 
that Russia had decided that no individual 
was entitled to more than a certain number 
of square feet in which to live. Apparer 
we have imported Russia’s tactics right into 
our fuel rationing. 

Forgetting the Russian end of the deal and 
looking at this from an enginering stand- 
point, I will challenge any one of the ration- 
ing board members, from the top man down, 
to prove that he can intelligentiy establish 
heat losses on a square-foot ar 





rea. My house 
happens to be a long, narrow one, with all 
but two of the rooms having at leas 
exposures, and a number of the rooms hav 
three exposures. You get your heat loss from 
your outside walls, and not from the square 
feet of floor area, but that appars 
to be considered in the way that the Soviets 
of the United States of America are deter- 
mining what we shall do and what we shail 
not do. 

My house is built with all recessec 
tors. I am perfectly wiliing to grant that 
have greater heat losses to the outside as a 
result of my radiators being recessed, but 
what am I going to do about it now? I can’t 
tear the radiators out, because you couldn't 
even get the pipe to reinstall them, even if 
that were feasible. 

The suggestion has been made in the Of- 
ficial Heat Conservation Handbook, issued 
by Petroleum Industry Committee District 2 
appointed by the Petroleum Coordina f 
War, that one way to save fuel is to lower 
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iving a framework of support- 
jp down and then attaching 
I wonder if the 
wrote this booklet has heard any- 
and still 
silly suggestion offered by the 


» framework. 


at our public officials s 
everybody 


in which we can 


a ton of coal is equivalent to 
l I would need 


a carload and 
to be hauled 
alilroads are already over- 
hand, flows 
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rea in a pipe line 
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ago cutting 
1 in the [Illinois oil 
notion, Washing- 
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subjugation— 
sentative of the people of 
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Under the circumstances, it looks as though 
the only out for me is to burn what oil I 
am allotted and keep comfortable as long as 
it lasts, then lock up the house and go south, 
where itis warm. But what is going to he,- 
pen to our war contracts? My boy and your 
boy, if you have one, are entitled to be backed 
up, but we can’t back them up by needlessly 
harassing the people 
Yours very truly 
R. J. Kocn. 


Résumé of the Fuel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


| HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. LODGE. 


1942, 
tion.” 


entitled “Resume of 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 


as follows: 

RESUME or FUEL SITUATION—O}! 
NEwW ENGLAND IN OIL CRISIS 
PANIES’ ADVICE BEEN FOI 
Woutp BE PLENTIFUL 

(By Harold Bennison) 


LOWED, 


Now that the oil disaster ¢ 
England i 
around saying it is terrible 
nothing), and now that New England homes 


are faced with the prospect of petting along 





with about 40 percent of a normal oil supply 


(despite coupons for more), let’s look at the 
so you can see the picture as it should 


record 
have been and could have been 


WOULD HAVE 80 PERCENT 





Let's sum it up: If the recommendations 
made by a group of oil men (representing 
practically every company of any importance 
n New England) had been lowed by the 
New England Governors, by Washington offi- 
cialdom, or by the President, or by any one 


with one 
the recommendations had been 
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Mr. President, I ask to 
have unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article which appeared 
in the Boston Traveler on November 25, 
Fuel Situa- 


ICIALS FAILED 
Hap Fur. Com- 


SUPPLY 


nfronting New 
upon us, with everyone running 
(and still doing 





in other words, 
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fect when made, New England today would 

have here, in storage, enough petroleum to 
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However, on May 19, the first White com- 
mittee report was issued. It was comprehen- 
sive. It broke down the problem and stated 
it clearly. Could the normal requirements 
for each of the products be broughtin? What 
was the daily average use of the various prod- 
ucts? Could New England store up enough 
petroleum to meet the situation? Were 
storage tanks sufficiently distributed to meet 
the situation? Could the railroads meet the 
emergency? 

They dug up facts. They found New Eng- 
land had enough storage space. They tabu- 
lated the amounts of each product used— 
gasoline, range oil, and bunker oil. 

RAILROADS READY TO ACT 

New England could store 25,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum. If, the committee found, New 
England could store even 20,000,000 barrels, 
New England would be safe this winter. That 
was the first finding The railroads were 
asked about it. The railroads said: “We can 
do the job.” 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of the 
railroads that they have done everything they 
have been asked to do. The railroads haven't 
fallen down. 

But before going on, let’s see whether or 
not the White committee was made up of 
reputable men or just a lot of know-noth- 
ings. Here is the original committee: Glenn 
Arnold, Petroleum Heat & Power; Willard 
Wright, Sun Oil Co.; A. Nickerson, Socony- 
Vacuum; G,. Torborg, American Oil Co.; Wil- 
liam Whalen, Tidewater; M. M. Beckes, Cities 
Service; John Maddocks, Gulf Oil; Roger 
Wilkinson, Socony; June Richdale, Colonial- 
Beacon, and Joseph F. White of the White 
Fuel Co. White was chairman 

It should also be noted that these men, 
generally speaking, were New England man- 
agers for their respective companies. Others 
worked with the committee from time t 
time, but that group really carried the bal 
at the start Wes Downing State Fuel Cx 
Clyde Morrill, of the independents, and som« 
others should also be listed 

The May report pointed out that New Eng 
land could meet its own problem if 1,750 tank 
cars a day arrived in New England. That 
figure was based upon normal consumption 
of all products and a possible increase in the 
use of bunker oi The report was complete 
It even showed the actual unloading facilities 

New England 
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for trains throughout 
NEW ENGLAND USES 21 

It also showed the coordination necessary 
between barges, tank trucks, and tank Cars 
But primarily it showed that New Ergland 
problem was unique because of our distance 
from oil wells; our severe winter weather; our 
railroad situation (“the last stop on a dead- 
end street”); our lack of pipe lines; the enor- 
mous amount of defense work being done 
in New England; our congested population 
centers; and the fact that New England uses 
21 percent of all the heating oils used in the 
entire United States. 

That report was sent to officials in Wash- 
ington, and to all others who should have 
been interested. Not one statement made in 
that report ever has been questioned. 
However, Washi attention. 
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But the oilmen didn’t sleep. After a few 
trips to Washington they began to reaiiz 
that Washington didn’t see the New England 


ituation at all When full trainloads of oil 
were demanded Washington “guessed” thers 





might be mething in the idea. Joseph B 
Eastman, head of the Office of Defense Traz 
portation, cau the picture He was a Ne 
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trouble), appointed some oil men on com- 
mittees. 

When in doubt, he appointed committees. 
When the. committees wanted action from 
him, however, he appointed more committees 
to see if the action recommended by the first 
committee—well, the oil men were now on 
official committees, anyhow. They had some 
standing. They could make sound recom- 
mendations, and they thought the Govern- 
ment would meet a situation as businessmen 
would meet it. How wrong they were! Their 
recommendations were pigeonholed. 

On July 3 came another report. It was a 
masterpiece. It was complete. It was the 
work of the White committee—the same oil 
men. The Traveler got hold of both reports 
and published them. June Richdale, oil ad- 
ministrator of the State, became miffed at 
about that time and condemned the Trav- 
eler for publication of such reports. The re- 
port showed that “if” certain steps were taken 
the coming New England oil disaster could 
be averted. 

The report clearly stated that “New Eng- 
land’s critical condition’ requires that 
“proper steps be taken in time to help New 
England. Action today will be a less drain 
on the national transportation resources 
than at later date.” These were the words of 
prophets. 

The report called again for 70,000 tank cars 
to be put into the service to alleviate the 
east coast oil shortage. That recommenda- 
tion was made in May, but it was made again. 


“DISCRIMINATION” SEEN 


The defeatists said it couldn’t be done. 
The fact is that on September 30 (by actual 
count), 70,056 tank cars were at work hauling 
oil 

The July report pointed out that New Eng- 
land was being discriminated against and de- 
manded action. In August Ickes admitted to 
the Traveler that there had been discrimi- 
nation and promised to end it. He didn’t. 
But meantime the public was getting the 
facts from the Traveler, and from the Trav- 
eler only. 

The seven-point program was printed and 
urged—not once but many times. It was 
based on (1) 70,000 tank cars, (2) coordinated 
procurement at point of origin, (3) full train- 
loads, (4) reimbursement to the oil com- 
panies of added expenses due to handling full 
trainloads, (5) all possible conversions of 
heavy oil to bituminous coal, (6) weekly in- 
ventory reports, (7) and required stocks (then 
available) at point of origin. If those steps 
were taken immediately, said the committee, 
New England could go through the winter 
with 100 percent industrial requirements and 
80 percent of the nonindustrial requirements. 

The report July 2 stated: Immediate action 
as outlined is necessary or we face a fuel 
famine in New Engiand this winter. 

Publication by the Traveler of the entire 
picture raised the deuce. 

June Richdale, at the August meeting of 
the New England governors, denied there had 
been discrimination against New England and 
rapped the Traveler. 

IGNORED FUEL CRISIS 

Dudley Harmon, executive vice president of 
the New England Council, sided with him, 
at that time, but today he is not at all sure 
the Traveler should be condemned. 

The Traveler backed the seven-point plan, 
fought for it, and urged the public to wake 
up Congress. The public tried, but with four 
notable exceptions (Senator Loncr, Congress- 
men McCorMack, BATES, and EDITH NOURSE 
Rocers), the New England delegation in 
Congress ignored the oil situation 

Richdale said at Augusta that New Engiand 
could expect only 50 percent of its demand, 
insisted even then there was nothing anyone 
could do about it. He also said that writing 


to the President wouldn’t help either. Later, 
when the New England Governors received 
more advice, they went to see the President 


in person, 


| Speaker, the 





The seven-point plan was wired to Ickes 
and Eastman by Congressman McCorMACck. 
Meantime, time was passing. Oil-tank car 
receipts did start up and the picture looked 
more hopeful. Then came a dropping off 
of tank cars. 

Since October 13, the day Ickes promised 
more tank cars to the six New England Gov- 
ernors, there has been a regular decline in 
the number arriving here. 

Ickes blamed the war for his failure to 
get oil into this section. The war started 
last December and the seven-point plan was 
buiit on the basis that tankers would not 
be available. The White plan was finally put 
into effect, half-heartedly and ineffectively. 
It was too late. 

Willard Wright quit his business in Boston 
and went to New York to make the new plan 
work. It is known as directive 59. But 
Wright, able as he is, can’t do miracles. He 
is used to doing things—not just talking. 
He found himself completely handcuffed by 
governmental rules and reguiations and lack 
of centralized authority. He is still in there 
fighting and is so powerful that he may yet 
bring some semblance of sane operation into 
the picture. 

When the Traveler became convinced that 
oil would not reach New England in sufficient 
quantities, it said so. The story Convert or 
Freeze brought storms of protest from Wash- 
ington and from local oil dealers here. 

Kenneth Backman, of the Office of Price 
Administration in Boston, made a reassuring 
statement that 75 percent of our oil would 
arrive. John Neukom, of Washington’s Office 
of Price Administration, told off the Traveler 
at a meeting of independent oil men and said, 
in substance, to ignore the Traveler’s pessi- 
mism, and implied that oil would reach New 
England. 

Leon Henderson arrived last week and said 
there wouldn't be enough oil. William Batt, 
vice chairman of War Production Board, also 
here, said if civilian requirements got too low, 
they would have to take priority, meaning 


that there would be oil. There won't be. It 
was all mere wind. 
Two things should be said here: First, 


neither Leon Henderson nor anyone else con- 
nected with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has any authority to talk about how 
much oil will reach New England. They are 
only guessing and for the most part they are 
poor guessers, 

Second, just because your Oil man tells 
you how well you always pay your bills, and 
“guesses” you'll be taken care of if anyone is— 
don’t believe it. That is hot air—and noth- 
ing else. Your local oil man merely buys 
what he can from some bigger company and 
sells it to you. If the primary supplier can’t 
get oil, your local dealer can’t get it, either. 

Is there anything which can yet be done 
to save something from the impending dis- 
aster? Is there any way of averting some of 
the hardship now confronting New England? 
Those two angles will be discussed in Fri- 
day’s Traveler. 





Restoration of Action by Constitutional 
Methods and Procedure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 


WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
third war powers bill, which 


Mr. 
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was referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, provided: 

That whenever the President ¢ 
that the effective prosecution of the 
quires the free movement of persons 
ble or intangible property, 





vermines 
war re- 
tangi- 


or information, or 


class or classes thereof, into or out of the 
United States, its Territories or possessions 
he may suspend in whole or part, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may by 


regulations prescribe, and to the extent that 
he deems necessary to permit that free mo 
ment, those laws or regulations, or any of 
them * * *, The President may exerc 
the authority hereby conferred though such 
department, agency, or officer of the Govern- 
ment as he may from time to time designate 





ise 


At no time has the President asked for 
powers more sweeping or more poten- 
tially dangerous to the present or future 
welfare of this country. The free move- 
ment of information is especially 
gerous, because this involves the freedom 
of individuals to communicate with for- 
eign countries without such communica- 
tions being subjected to the scrutiny of 
our security agencies which are repre- 
sented by the intelligence branches of 
the Army and the Navy, together with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the censorship authorities. This one 
provision of the bill was enough to con- 
demn the bill in its entirety. 

The proposal to permit the suspen- 
sion of all immigration laws and regula- 
tions at a time when millions of refugees 
are haunting the highways and byways 
of the world, every one of whom, I as- 
sume, hoping to arrive eventually in this 
land of opportunity, is hardly under- 
standable unless one assumes that some- 
one in the administration is hoping to 
open wide the gates. The President’s 
statement at a press conference recently 
“that it was intended, under the immi- 
gration part, to bring into this country 
only two or three dozen persons a year,” 
is not impressive for the reason that such 
persons have been and are bein 
brought into the country without deiay 
or unusual restrictions. 


aan- 


now 


The statement of the proponents of 
the bill that our war efforts are being 
impeded by delays at the border in mov- 
ing goods to and from Canada and from 
Mexico here was based upon a lack of 


information regarding comm 
in the Customs Service at t 
was clearly shown that if our 
Navy as well as manufactu y 
contracts will follow this comn 
tice, there will be no caus 
and our war efforts will not b 
the slightest degree. 

It was this information that caused 
Ways and Means Commit 
mously agree to postpone action on the 
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bill. In my judgment, this spells the end 
of a most unwise proposal. 

There is no question but that the new 
Congress will give the ex ive depart- 
ments and the military auth ull t] 
power and all the money actually neces- 
sary to the efficient prosecution of th 
war. It remains a fact, however, 
the people declared on Ni ber 3 they 
wanted a Congress which would u- 
tinize more closely than in e past the 
demands for blanket grants of power 
continuously coming from the White 
Hous The Ways aM Commit- 
tee responded to thi: d 



















































































There is no doubt that we are ap- 
proaching the end of the era in which 
jaws have been tossed aside and broad 
grants of power have been made merely 
because somebody persuaded the Presi- 
dent to demand that these powers be 
granted. 

Compelling the executive departments 
to show cause why dictatorial control 
should be set up here and there and the 
other place will not impede the war ef- 
fort. On the contrary, such a course of 
action will aid the war effort, because it 
will prevént further contradiction of au- 
thority and overlapping of functions be- 
tween various departments which have 
already caused damaging confusion and 
delay. 

During the next Congress, the Amer- 
ican people may look forward confidently 
to the exercise of constitutional govern- 
ment on the basis of three independent 
and coordinate branches checking and 
balancing each other, while all three di- 
rect their efforts to the single objective 
of winning the war as quickly as possible. 

The unanimous decision of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to postpone 
action on the President’s demand for 
power to waive immigration and tariff 
laws and restrictions on the free move- 
ment of persons and information in and 
out of the country, will go down in his- 
tory as the first great step in the restora- 
tion of action by constitutional methods 
and procedure. 





Address Before National Interfraternity 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
brief address I gave before the National 
Interfraternity Conference in its meet- 
ing in New York City on November 27, 
1942: also an editorial from the Birming- 
ham News of December 9, 1942, entitled 
‘The Smaller College.” What is going to 
h -olleges, particularly the 

lier colleges, is a matter of great 
‘rnto many. The full details of the 


ppen to our ¢ 


Army-Navy program for placing a cer- 
tain part of the personnel of the armed 


I i ieges for scientific and 
t nical t ning have not yet been an- 
! i. Such announcement is anx- 
d and is expected any day. 


Let hope that, even though it may be 
more difficult to do, arrange- 
ments be made to utilize the facilities of 


S and univer- 
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is for that reason and because these people 
upon whom rests the responsibility of win- 
ning this war have come before us and in 
no uncertain words have told us they deem 
it necessary in order to insure our national 
security that I am very reluctantly support- 
ing this legislation.” 

My reiuctance was due in large part to my 
fear as to what was going to happen to us 
if we took the young men before they had 
a chance to get the college training necessary 
to fill the requirements of our armed forces 
and our essential civilian needs for highly 
trained, skilled, and technical personnel. In 
the hearings before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, of which I am a mem- 
ber, I expressed this fear and questioned 
carefully all of the witnesses who came before 
us. From this questioning it could be seen 
that while some thought had been given to 
the matter its seriousness had not yet been 
fully sensed. No plan had been worked out 
and apparently little thought had been given 
to any part of such a program except as to 
meeting the requirements of the armed 
forces. This concern and the apparent fact 
that no plan had yet been thought through 
led me to say further on the floor of the 
House: 

“We must not be content to stop with this 
legislation. This thing has not been thought 
through yet a <0 As a matter of fact, 
the Army officials themselves testified that if 
we are to win this war, we must not be con- 
cerned alone with the welfare of those armies 
out on the front lines, but we must be equally 
concerned with the armies at home backing 
them up, and this stream of doctors, dentists, 
chemists, engineers, technicians, and trained 
men of every kind must come along in our 
civilian life and must not be stopped. It 
must continue to flow from our colleges, and 
yet this bill, as we present it to you tcday, 
dams it up completely. I say there must be 
considerable thought given to this by Con- 
gress and those who are to administer this 
act.” 

I am not an expert on what other nations 
in this war are doing with this problem, but 
I understand that England found herself con- 
fronted with a great problem brought about 
by her stripping her manpower resources 
without previous adequate planning. As the 
war went on men had to be brought back 
from the battlefront and restored to places 
essential to wartime civilian needs. A pro- 
gram had to be worked out for continuing 
college training. I understand that now a 
person called up for military service, if in 
college, is given an automatic deferment for 
1 year to continue in college. This is re- 
gardless of the type of work he may be tak- 
ing. Those preparing for filling essential 
places and professions such as doctors, den- 
tists, engineers, chemists, physicists, etc., are 
given additional time within which to com- 
plete their courses. Even the need of con- 
inuing to train teachers is recognized. 
They are treated the same as those pursuing 
technical courses and are allowed to finish. 

China, I believe, has all along recognized 
the need of a continuing flow of educated 
and trained personnel from her colleges and 
universities. I do not know what the Ger- 
man program is, but it is a safe bet that she 
I dammed up thi ream so badly 
needed to feed not only the war machine but 


] 


the national life as well. 


has not 





England may have gambled on a short 
war—I do not know. We might have been 
all right with our program, or lack of one, 
if we could have safely gambled on a short 


war. In the hearings I asked General Mar- 


shall, our great and able Chief of Staff: 


“Assuming that this war iasts for a long 





tin vhat are we going to do for engineers 
and doctors and chemists and trained tech- 
ni s of all kinds if we take the 18-year-old 
bo} t of the schools and colleges?” 
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To this question General Marshall replied: 

“If this goes on over a certain length of 
time, undoubtedly we have got to get a de- 
gree of organization in the country at large. 
The longer the war, the more those difficul- 
ties are going to become accentuated.” 

The war news of recent days has been good 
but we would be very unwise to gamble even 
yet on a short war and particulariy so with 
such high stakes as giving up the training of 
personnel so badly needed to run us as a Na- 
tion and losing the training facilities of many 
colleges and universities which might be 
forced to close their doors for lack of students. 

To every witness coming before us I kept 
pounding the questions as to what we were 
going to do for trained personnel for not 
only Army and Navy needs but also essential 
civilian needs. After all it is highly im- 
portant to maintain morale at home if we 
are to have it at the fighting front. This 
cannot be done if communities are stripped 
of doctors, dentists, engineers, and others who 
are needed and cannot be trained overnight. 

On the day before the conference report 
was to come up in the House for final dis- 
position the War Department piaced in my 
hands a memorandum and authorized me to 
make the announcement as to the plan for 
college training of Army personnel. When 
the report came up for consideration I made 
some remarks on the floor during which I 
read the memorandum, as follows: 

“The War Department plans to send quali- 
fied men to college as soldiers on an active- 
duty status in such numbers as it deems 
necessary for the training as specialists or 
individuals trained at the college level for 
Army requirements. 

“In determining the number of men that 
the Army will send to college, we recognize 
that there will be a continuing need for some 
men with this type of training to meet civil- 
ian and industrial requirements. The Army 
plans, therefore, to increase the number of 
men to train for its own requirements by a 
predetermined percentage in order that it 
will be possible to assist in relieving critical 
shortages of men with college training by the 
release of a limited number from the Army. 

‘Men will be selected for training under tnis 
program on the basis of previous education, 
results of scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests, and under tests of leadership and 
aptitude for military service as demon- 
strated during a period of service in the 
Army. Selection will be made from the 
Army at large, and it will be accomplished by 
means of a system similar to that now in 
effect for the selection of candidates for the 
officer-candidate schools. Any soldier may 
compete without regard to his financial sta- 
tus. Preference will be given to soldiers in 
the younger age group because of their more 
recent school experience and of the longer 
potential vaiue to the Army. The Army will 
maintain those selected while at college. 
They will be under military control, and the 
Army will prescribe the courses to be pur- 
sued. The courses will vary in length from 
9 to 27 months, and in case of medical stu- 
dents will probably extend for a longer 
period. The principal subjects will be 
medical and premedical, engineering, and 
science. It is expected that this program will 
be initiated about February 1, 1943.” 

The interest manifested in this announce- 
ment by the Members on the floor that day 
and afterward and by the press and the 
people throughout the country clearly dem- 
onstrated the great desire and need for 
something to be done. The mail that I 
have received since that day from every- 
where has been highly heartening. Young 
men, mothers, fathers, wives, and even sweet- 
hearts from all over the country have writ- 
ten in eagerly seeking more information. 
Colleges, theological seminaries and inter- 
ested persons have likewise asked for details. 
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It all shows the importance of this program 
in the thinking of the people of America. 

I know that it is a matter of great con- 
cern to the colleges and universities not only 
because of their recognition of the need for 
a well thought through and worked out pro- 
gram to fill our national requirements for 
trained people, but also because to many of 
them it may mean life or death for their 
institutions. Therefore, I was greatly sur- 
prised that during our hearings on the bill 
to lower the draft age the colleges and uni- 
versities of America did not make themselves 
heard. I do not mean that I expected them 
to oppose or protest such action even though 
it might mean the closing of many of them. 
I fully expected them to bring forth a pro- 
gram thought through and ready to be put 
into operation whereby the facilities of the 
colleges and universities might Be used in 
connection with and as a part of the greatest 
training program the world has ever known. 

I regret that not yet can I give full details 
of this program. Just Wednesday afternoon 
I called General White, G-1 of the Army, and 
discussed the matter again with him. He 
tells me that the Army and Navy have 
reached full agreement as to the operation 
of the plan and have prepareu a final draft. 
It is now receiving its final review and is to 
be ready for announcement, most likely, one 
day next week. 

Personally, I fear that initially the program 
will not be adequate. I have no way of know- 
ing what to expect, but I fear that we have 
not yet looked far enough beyond our strictly 
military needs, that in our great and com- 
mendable desire to win this war, we may have 
overlooked the necessity of maintaining 
morale at home, and that we may have over- 
looked the importance of being ready to meet 
the greatest challenge of all time—the recon- 
structing of the world when this war is over. 

It is my hope that the available facilities 
of all sizes and kinds of colleges may be used. 
I shall not despair if the initially announced 
program does not go far enough, for I shall 
have hope in the continuing good sense of 
America. I shall have faith in the ability and 
readiness, even if late, of the adversely 
affected institutions to work out a program 
showing how they can fit into it, and of 
their presenting that program to the various 
war agencies and to the President. 

I well recognize the fact that there are 
many angles to this problem—-more than I 
can possibly touch on in this brief time. I 
have tried to sketch out some salient parts of 
it with the hope that they may serve as sug- 
gestions for the panel discussion this after- 
noon. 


[From the Birmingham News of 
December 9, 1942] 
THE SMALLER COLLEGE 


Congress has found it desirable to take 
steps to protect the smaller business against 
the dangers inherent in a war situation that 
calls for expansions and changes of a sort 
most easily accomplished by larger business. 
A committee of Congress is seeking means to 
see that the smaller business is given its 
share of Government contracts or war orders. 

The same principle should hold good in the 
case of educational institutions. The smaller 
college should not be overlooked in the Gov- 
ernment program of placing selected Army 
and Navy men in colleges for technical train- 
ing. From 200,000 to 250,000 young men will 
be sent to colleges and universities under this 
program. 

Ninety-eight percent of the young men now 
in colleges fall within the draft age, the 
United States Office of Education estimates. 
The great majority of them will eventually 
see service. Already college enrollments are 
dropping rapidly. A decline of about 15 per- 





cent is apparent from a year ago. When the 
18- and 19-year-old students are called into 
service, the decrease in regular enrollment 
will approach 50 percent. In the colleges for 
men only the regular enrollment may be cut 
75 percent or more. 

The number of young service men who will 
be sent to college by the Government will 
constitute about one-fourth of the present 
male college enrollment. They will not re- 
place more than about half of the places left 
vacant by the Nation’s military needs. Nev- 
ertheless, the fees paid for them by the Gov- 
ernment will help many a hard-pressed col- 
lege to tide over the emergency. 

The worst hit institutions are the smaller 
ones. Of the 39 colleges and professional 
schools reported by the United States Office of 
Education as closed between last spring and 
November 15 of this year, 25 were junior col- 
leger and 10 were professional institutions. 
Only 4 were qualified to give bachelor of 
arts degrees. 

How far the Government should go in in- 
cluding the smaller institutions in its war- 
training program is an involved question. 
Certainly the Government is not obligated to 
come to the support of feeble institutions 
without other reason than their mere feeble- 
ness. The demands of the war put the Na- 
tion’s safety above sympathy for weakness 

Nevertheless, just as it has been thought 
wise to see that the small industry gets its 
share of war business, so also it should be 
held that the small college should get a 
share of the war-training program. The 
small college, like the small business, is 
worth protecting and preserving. 

Any tendency toward the centralization of 
education should be opposed. The ultimate 
end of such a tendency is Federal domination 
of the whole educational system. When- 
ever that takes place, we have the danger of 
a situation like that in Germany, where edu- 
cation is geared to Nazi propaganda and 
where the progress that comes through the 
free interplay of criticism and difference of 
opinion is completely stifled. 

Even as the small business may be viewed 
as a leaven protecting freedom of enterprise 
and of initiative, so also the small college can 
be looked upon as a leaven protecting initia- 
tive in thought and scientific investigation. 
Education must be kept free of bureaucratic 
domination, even as business. That cannot 
be done unless consideration is given to the 
small college, especially the privately endowed 
and operated small college. 





Memorial on the Life of Dr. Glenn Frank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Mr, 
Oliver Wanglie, of Minneapolis, Minn.: 


In every generation destiny raises up some 
individual who distinguishes himself by his 
ability, leadership, and contribution to the 
advancement and welfare of his fellow be- 
ings. We mortals do not realize and appre- 
ciate these sturdy oaks while they are stand- 
ing but only after they have been felled and 
have passed across the horizon of our gen- 
eration. 
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Such a man was the late and distinguished 
son of the great State of Wisconsin, namely, 
Dr. Glenn Frank. When the sad word was 
passed to the far corners of the Nation of 
this tragedy involving him and his son, 
Glenn Frank, Jr., the Nation was in sorrow. 
The Nation realized that he had been smit- 
ten on the verge of his greatest achievement, 
the beginning of a brilliant public caree: 
Like of old, it could be said that this day a 
great man had fallen in Israel. 

Dr. Frank began early in life to show that 
he possessed a brilliant mind. This was es- 
pecially true while he was a student at 
Northwestern University. This university 
recognized his ability and honored him ac- 
cordingly. After this, he was called to b 
editor of the Christian Century, where 
won a wide audience by his scholarly and 
deep-rooted convictions expressed on the 
printed page. He gained a broad business 
experience while associated with the Filene 
department store in Boston. He was in con- 
stant demand as a Chautauqua lecturer and 
speaker at church conventions. From the 
editorship of the Christian Century, he was 
called to the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin at an early age of 35 years. Un- 
der his leadership, the University of Wiscon- 
sin grew to be one of the great universities 
of the land. 

After leaving the University of Wisconsin, 
he devoted his time to writing, lecturing, and 
public affairs. Many groups before whom he 
had lectured recalled him for return engage- 
ments 

He also was the author of two books which 
won a wide recognition throughout the land, 
Thunder and Dawn, publishec in 1932 and 
America’s Hour of Decision, published in 
1934. 

Dr. Frank was an eloquent and able pub- 
lic speaker. It was a pleasant experience to 
hear him on the public platform. He pos- 
sessed a love for the beauty and rhythm of 
the English language possessed by few men. 
This field was one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. 

We had the privilege of exchanging ideas 
with him on many occasions much to our 
profit. One of the most pleasant experiences 
was a visit with him at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison in April 1934 

It was while campaigning hard and furi- 
ously for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator from our sister State 
of Wisconsin in September 1940 that tragedy 
struck him down. Many authorities pre- 
dicted he would have reached the White 
House as Chief Executive had he lived 

The Nation suffered a great loss in his 
passing, but it can be said of him as taugh 
by Sacred Scripture, “Well done thou good 
and faithful servant.” “Earth has no sorrow 
that heaven cannot remove.” 

OLIVER WANGLIE. 
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Opening of the Alaska Highway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, December 14, 1942 
Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Lt. Richard L. Neuberger, aide-de-camp 
to General O’Connor, Northwest Service 


M 
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Command, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
Canada, November 29, 1942: 


WHITEHORSE, YUKON TERRITORY, CANADA, 
November 29, 1942. 
Hon, ANTHONY J. Dimonp, 
Delegate from Alaska, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Tony: The ceremony cpening the 
Alcan International Military Highway has 
come and gone and now the road is in actual 
operation. The first trucks have arrived in 
Fairbanks. Appropriately enough, the first 
vehicle ever driven overland from the interior 
of North America to Alaska was piloted by a 
pair of enlisted soldiers, a corporal from Chi- 
cago and a private from Minneapolis. This 
was at the direct order of General O’Connor, 
who felt that enlisted men should share in 
this culminating event of the construction 
of the road 

As Delegate in Congress from Alaska, you 
will be interested, I am sure, Tony, in some 
of the background of the opening ceremony. 
The most interesting features of any public 
event always occur in that twilight zone be- 
tween its evident phases and the part which 
is wholly preparatory. 

It was a ceremony international in char- 
acter. Your friend Bob Bartlett led a repre- 
sentative delegation from Juneau. The Hon- 
orable Ian Mackenzie, of the Canadian Cabi- 
net, headed an outstanding delegation from 
Ottawa. Gen. George R. Pearkes represented 
Canada’s armed forces. In 1914 Pearkes was 
a constable in the Royal Mounted at White- 
horse. He told me that some of the territory 
he drove over en route to the ceremony he 
once patroled on horseback in a scarlet tunic. 
When the First World War broke out Con- 
stable Pearkes resigned from the Mounted 
and enlisted in the Canadian Army. He won 
the Victoria Cross for valor and now com- 
mands the Pacific command of his country. 

Just as the construction of the highway 
demonstrated the ingenuity of our soldiers 
and workers on a large scale, the ceremony 
opening the highway demonstrated that in- 
genuity on a much smaller scale. 

We had no printing press, yet programs 
seemed indispensable. What todo? Mimeo- 
graphing was too colorless and drab. The 
blueprinting machine of the Public Roads 
Administration finally was pressed into serv- 
ice. Jean Ewen, Public Roads Administration 
cesign engineer, made some excellent Arctic 
drawings. Gay Pinkstaff, Public Roads Ad- 
ministration photographer, ran off the copies. 
The result was a program which many people 
thought was not only printed but actually 
engraved 

It was quite a task to find distinctive food, 
because supply difficulties in the wilderness 
are enormous, as you know. We finally re- 
lied on nature’s larder. Maj. Dick Luckow, 
whom you may remember as one of the men 


who helped build the Alaskan Railroad, sent 
it hunting parties. The result was moose 
t, mountain-sheep steaks, and a thinned- 


ack bear. We gave all the groceries 
umes, viz: “Dawson Creek crackers, 


on ” 
heese,” and “Slims River salad.” 





The I salad” turned out to be let- 
uceé id hot ise tomatoes, and we never 
ucceeded in convincing any of the guests 
the lettuce and tomato€s were picked 

} itside at 40° below 
Where to hold the ceremony? This prob- 


for a month. Finally, 


ass made a trip over the road. 
H cted Soldiers’ Summit. This is a 

f 1} 1,500 feet above the wide 

f Kluane Lake. Above the road dark 
( tows Below, the lake is spread out 
like a vast inland sea. The setting sym- 
bolizes the fastmesses which the highway 
penetrates Kluane Lake is approximately 
100 miles east of the Alaska-Yukon interna- 
tional b dary 
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The participants in the dedication cere- 
mony, accompanied by newspaper corre- 
spondents and photographers, drove from 
Whitehorse to Kluane Lake on a day that 
the temperature crowded 15 below. Many 
feet, tender from the luxuries of civilization, 
were chilled by the time the new spruce bar- 
racks at Kluane were reached. Everyone 
slept that night dormitory style. The blue- 
printed programs were given out and privates 
traded autographs with colonels. A Negro 
soldier asked General O’Connor for his auto- 
graph, and the general climbed out of his 
sleeping bag, put on his spectacles and signed 
the soldier’s program. “That's the epitome 
of democracy, isn’t it?” Bob Bartlett asked 
Ian Mackenzie, as they watched. 

When we went to Led, all of us were slightly 
apprehensive over the fact that neither Gen- 
eral Pearkes nor General Ganong of Canada’s 
Eighth Division had arrived. They had been 
delayed by bad flying weather but were ex- 
pected later. I think I went to sleep about 
10 o'clock. Some time later I was awakened 
by a gentle padding on the lumber floor. I 
cautiously peeked out of a corner of the bag. 
General O’Connor, in his long underwear, 
with his fur cap on his head and his parka 
thrown around his shoulders, was tip-toeing 
to the door. He threw it open and a lusty 
“Halloo there!” came through. 

The red hat bands and lapels of British 
general officers appeared in the darkened por- 
tal and in walked Generals Pearkes and 
Ganong. I lay there in my sleeping bag and 
struggled between comfort and duty. The 
bag was warm and comfortable. Yet I was 
General O’Connor’s aide. Could I stay in bed 
while he welcomed our late-comers? Soon 
from nearby another shape in long under- 
wear emerged. It was Col. K. B. Bush, our 
chief of staff. He and General O’Connor, 
looking like union-suit advertisements, were 
convoying the Canadian generals to their 
bunks. My conscience overcame my drowsy 
laziness and I got up and added my size 42 
underwear to the scene. “You chaps look 
quite nifty in those,” said Lt. Bob Sails, the 
aide to General Pearkes. This was British 
peliteness at its kindest 

In the morning the ceremony was held. 
It was an event full of color, drama, and 
significance. Colonel Bush’s hands became 
blue as he took off his gloves to read the 
statements received from yourself and many 
other distinguished men in public life. A 
long file of Royal Mounties stood at atten- 
tion in their scarlet coats and leather boots. 
Their feet must have been as cold as anvils, 
but they stood as straight and rigid as 
signal }oles “Discipline and tradition ac- 
count for that,” said Colonel Bush and In- 
spector William Grennan, commanding the 
Mounties in the Yukon Territory, nodded 
his assent 

All the speakers stressed the historic im- 
portance of what was taking place. Bob 
Bartlett presented an Alaskan flag sent by 
the Fairbanks chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, -vhosec head is 
Mrs. Donald MacDonald. Colonel Bush de- 
scribed Donald MacDonald as a pioneer ad- 
vocate of a land route to Alaska, and Bart- 
lett said that the people of Alaska wanted 
their flag to grace the headquarters of the 
Northwest Service Command. Ian Macken- 
zie spoke most eloquently for Canada and 
brought an inspiring messag? from Prime 
Minister King. 

The ceremony moved toward a natural 
climax At its end Mackenzie and Bartlett 
were given a pair of scissors. These scissors 
had bsen especially engraved in Alaskan 
gold by William Osborne, pioneer resident 
of Juneau. Fittingly, Mr. Osborne’s daugh- 
ter is Mrs. Joe Crosson, the wife of the Arctic 
aviator who has saved so many lives. Mac- 
kenzie took one blade of the scissors, Bart- 
lett the other. The crowd became tense. 
Then the blades closed and the red, white, 
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and blue ribbon across the road was severed. 
In the cold and gloom of the Arctic morning 
an American Army band played God Save 
the King. Then the strains of The Star- 
Spangled Banner filled the snowy air. 

As the basalt cliffs flung back the last 
strains of the music, a great cheer went up 
from the crowd. I hurried from General 
O’Connor’s side and struggled to save the 
ribbon for posterity. The first truck bound 
for Fairbanks rolled forward as the band 
played The Maple Leaf Forever and Washing- 
ton Post. At the wheel of this truck were 
two American Army enlisted men selected 
personally by General O’Connor—Corp. Otto 
Gronke of Chicago and Pvt. Bob Bowe of 
Minneapolis. 

The General had declared that rank and file 
soldiers, who did so much to construct the 
road, were to ke given genuine representation 
at the ceremony. The ribbon was held by 
four enlisted men: Corp. Refines Sims, Jr. of 
Philadelphia and Pvt. Alfred Jalufka of Ken- 
nedy, Tex., representing the Whitehorse sec- 
tor, and Master Sgt. Andrew E. Doyle of Phila- 
delphia and Corp. John T. Reilly of Detroit, 
representing the Fort St. John sector. Sims 
and Reilly are Negroes, symbols of the colored 
troops whose toil has played a material part in 
the 1,630-mile undertaking. 

After the ceremony, lunch was served in tixe 
barracks. The smell of spruce pitch and wood 
grain was stillin the air. Boughs hung from 
the ceiling. The crimson tunics of the Moun- 
ties mingled with the somber khaki of their 
American allies. We ate moose meat and 
mountain sheep. Cigar and cigarette smoke 
hung beneath the beams. The band played 
Johann Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna 
Woods and the Blue Danube, lilting memories 
of a land which may soon be free. It was like 
some scene from a Graustarkian operetta. 
Inspector Grennan swayed his head to the 
gay waltzes, and so did the Amz-rican mess 
sergeant who hurried along the tables seeing 
to it that no one’s plate was empty. 

It was an episode which will not soon be 
forgotten by those who participated in it. 
My own most vivid memory of it is the play- 
ing of our national anthem by the band at 
Soldiers’ Summit. As the music faded away 
and I looked around me at the stern faces of 
the Americ7n soldiers and at the grim coun- 
tenances of the Mounties, I felt sure that in 
such a scene as this lay the future of the 
United Nations—that in the ability of us all, 
Canadians, Americans, and Alaskans, white 
and black, civilian and soldier, to fuse together 
our efforts in such a project as the Alcan 
Highway rests the hope of the free peoples 
throughout the earth. 

With best wishes, Tony, I am, 

Your friend, 
Dick. 





Office of Fiscal Investigations 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, as long 
ago as February 24, 1942, I introduced 
a bill to establish a research division of 
the House of Representatives to deter- 
mine how the appropriations that we 

ake are spent. It is H. R. 6667, to es- 
tablish an office of fiscal investigations 
as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There have been several con- 
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ferences about this measure but no leg- 
islative action has yet been taken on it. 
I intend to reintroduce it in the next 
Congress convening in January. 

In my judgment it is most important 
for us to have some agency of our own 
that we may Know what is done with the 
money we appropriate. I think in this 
way we could eliminate much waste and 
extravagance and promote economy for 
the taxpayers of this country. The bill 
may not be a perfect one, but it will cer- 
tainly serve as a basis for the proper con- 
sideration of this vital matter. 

In speeches on the floor of this House 
I have called attention to several of the 
many items which we all feel should be 
investigated. Today the Congress is be- 
ing criticized about many administrative 
operations for which it certainly is not 
primarily responsible. We can obviate 
that censure by establishing an agency 
of our own such as I have recommended 
to follow appropriations in their expendi- 
ture by the various governmental organ- 
izations. We have had it brought to our 
attention heretofore that, insofar as as- 
certainable, the printing bill of the Gov- 
ernment now amounts to $50,000,000. 
Much of this printing is devoted to bu- 
reaucratic propaganda to enlarge and ex- 
tend agencies which could either be 
diminished or eliminated. Much of it is 
devoted to the great multiplicity of forms 
and questionraires which are harassing 
and slowing down the activities of our 
citizens in every walk of life. Much of 
it has to do with useless red tape. 

I have not been able to get an accurate 
estimate of the amount of money spent 
by the bureaus in long-distance tele- 
phone calls, but we all know that it is 
very considerable. We know also that in 
many instances an air-mail stamp would 
serve sufficiently the purpose of these 
expenditures. Much of the funds de- 
voted to unnecessary travel could also be 
saved by resorting to the usual and regu- 
lar channels of mail. 

I feel sure that we could dispense with 
a number of bureaus and with the serv- 
ices of hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of unnecessary employees if we could 
just get definite and reliable information 
about their activities. Some such bill as 
that which I have introduced should 
receive prompt and favorable attention 
to this end. Let us hope that very early 
in the next Congress we shall take such 
action. 





The Little Man’s Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for War, at the official open- 
ing of the International Highway, Fri- 
day, November 20, 1942: 
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General O’Connor, soldiers and civilian 
workers of the United States and Canada, 
builders of the International Highway: I 
know of few achievements in our time which 
have fired our imaginations as keenly as this 
thing which you have done, this highway 
which you have built. The whole world has 
watched you break your way through prairie 
and mountains and high timber. Our ene- 
mies watched with apprehension; our Allies 
with quickened pride. 

For with this highway, you have given us 
a cord to Alaska, our closest battiefront to 
Tokio. You have proven concfetely that the 
shortest distance between the northerly na- 
tions is not around the width, but here, over 
the top of the world. Because we followed 
you on the global maps of all the newspapers, 
you made us realize that the swiftest route 
from Chicago to Siberia and China lies across 
the Arctic, along this path that you have 
made through Canada and Alaska. 

By your knowledge that guns and quinine, 
trucked along this highway, would save the 
lives of men who now are fighting and dying, 
you buiit, in 8 months, what may become one 
of the most strategic, and surely one of the 
safest, supply lines we have anywhere in this 
war-torn world. By your belief in what we 
are fighting for, you have laid a life line to 
our Allies in the Soviet Union, in China, yes 
and through their back doors, to the con- 
quered nations of Europe. 

Every tree that you stripped brought us 
closer to Japan. Every stream that you 
crossed flung another bridge toward victory. 
This highway has lifted all of our hearts. 
You have put new courage in the world. 

Let me tell you something of the back- 
ground of this road. Actually your work was 
started not 8 months ago, but about 20,000 
years ago. That was when the first man be- 
gan to build an international highway to 
find new life. Only he was coming the other 
way, from Asia to America. We didn’t do 
much about paving a way for his millions of 
children until the twentieth century. It was 
1938 when engineers, appointed by the Joint 
American-Canadian Commission, went north 
to study in earnest the problems of construc- 
tion. They discovered that the winters were 
exaggerated, the swamps were exaggerated, 
the mountains were exaggerated, and so was 
the ice and snow. It was left for you to 
discover that the mosquitoes were not ex- 
aggerated; and that bears made good side- 
walk superintendents. 

I had long felt that the highway was vital 
and important. Now, having studied the 
engineers’ blue prints and surveys, I know 
that it was entirely feasible. I wanted to 
have it built immediately, so that when war 
came, as we knew it was coming, we would 
have a link between our factories at home 
and our bases in the North Pacific. I wanted 
it joined with the Government's Alaska Rail- 
road and Richardson Trail. I wanted to see 
Alaska fed with a whole network of arteries, 
which would open the way for permanent 
settlement. Through this road I felt the 
economic resources of Alaska and the Yukon, 
lying untouched for centuries because they 
had no way to go to market, could flow out 
to the cities of the United States and Canada 
and to the markets of the world 

Yet, even a single year ago, some of the 
most ardent advocates of the road, fearless 
Donald MacDonald and that popular Alaskan, 
Delegate ANTHONY DIMOND, Were praying that 
the international highway might be started 
in our lifetime. This a year ago. Today you 
and I see that dream made real. The skeptics 
have been silenced. The critics have crawled 
away. Eight short months and 20,000 years 
after it was started, the international high- 
way bas been laid. A chapter in history has 
been closed; a new chapter has been opened. 

For this highway, like the war itself, has 
made the world Alaska-conscious. I have 
received hundreds of letters from men and 
women, from soldiers and sailors and con- 
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struction workers, from doctors and busi- 
nessmen who are “discovering” Alaska. They 
want to go north after the war to homestead 
or prospect or farm or run a beauty shop. 
The highway has speeded tke development 
of the north by perhaps a hundred years. 
With careful planning the opening of Alaska, 
the Yukon Territory, and British Columbia 
may well become one of our great projects of 
post-war reconstruction. 

You soldiers in khaki or in civilian clothes 
have built a highway which is going to help 
us win the war. That is our first considera- 
tion, the important one. But it is going to 
help us also keep the peace. Working to- 
gether in war, as I know we shall work to- 
gether after the war, Americans and Canadi- 
ans have here laid down a steel and concrete 
underpinning for that highway of coopera- 
tion and mutual trust that we must build 
around the wor!d. 

I see this road opening up regions of tense 
and untamed beauty. I see it tapping vast 
oil fields, exploring new and great and per- 
haps still undreamed-of resources. I see it as 
the little man’s road, the road on which Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Ivanovich and Mr. Chang will 
heip each other fix a flat. I see it leading 
from the factories and glistening white 
houses of America across to Siberia, Asia, and 
Europe into the houses of all of those native 
and minority races, those men and women 
who must be granted the same rights and 
privileges that we ask, if ours is to be a free 
world. I see it breaking across geographical 
frontiers, slashing and bulldozing its way 
through the stumps of a too-narrow nation~ 
alism. I see it winding through mental 
frontiers, a peaceful corridor opening new 
doors of understanding which, until now, 
have been shut tight by ignorance and fear. 

Each new link that you and I, that Mr 
Jones, Mr. Ivanovich, and Mr. Chang build 
on this truly international highway will join 
us in the common cause of a better and more 





decent world. You have broken trail for that 
little man’s road. You have given us new 
vision and renewed faith. We ar oud of 
you. 





One of America’s Most Colorful Charac- 
ters Has Passed From the Washington 
Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 20, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep sorrow that I learned of the 
death of our friend and counselor, 
William Tyler Page. I shall miss him 
as much as does any Member of this 
House, for without regard to the middle 
aisle that divides us politically, I con- 
sidered him as one of my best friends in 
this Chamber and greatly valued his 
suggestions, 

I have in my possession at this moment 
a manuscript handed me by William 
Tyler Page more than 2 years ago. It is 
written on the stationery of the Honor- 
able Bertrand Snell, former Republican 
floor leader of the House. The circum- 
stances under which this manuscript was 
furnished me are most interesting, and 


reveal the character of this truly great 
maz. 
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It was at the opening of the daily ses- 
sion on June 14, 1940, that I sat in the 
Chamber looking through the Recorp of 
the preceding day, when William Tyler 
Page sat down beside me. Now I had 
cast a vote the day before which caused 
me to be greatly criticized in my home 
State by persons who did not know all 
the facts or motives involved. My office 
was flooded with hot telegrams early on 
June 14 condemning me for that part of 
my vote which had been recorded in the 
press that morning in Arizona. It is 
true I had voted on June 13, 1940, the 
only way I could vote on that bill with a 
clear conscience and at the same time 
observe my oath of office. I had left this 
Chamber on the evening of June 13 feel- 
ing that I would likely receive criticism 
for that vote from the unthinking and 
certainly from the designing. Going to 
my office that night I found the entire 
force had gone home, so I sat down and 
painfully prepared an extension of re- 
marks to put down on paper some of my 
thoughts on the matter and reasons for 
my action. 

Imagine my agreeable surprise that 
following day when William Tyler Page 
seated himself beside me—on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House—and said: 


I have just read in the Recorp what you 
said about your vote yesterday. I agree with 
you entirely as to a Member's constitutional 
duty. A soldier takes the same oath to pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States as is taken by each Member of 
this House. The soldier observes that oath, 
or fails to observe it, by his conduct on the 
field of battle. Each Member of this Cham- 
ber observes his oath of office, or fails to ob- 
serve it. by the way he votes on measures 
presented here. You are right to vote against 
any bill which you are convinced is uncon- 
stitutional 


I replied: 
I am very glad to hear you say that, Mr. 
Page, for it is exactly the way I feel, but I 


fear some will say that I used the question 
of unconstitutionality of the bill as merely a 
pretext for voting against it. Now, I am not 
a lawyer, and how is a lay Member to know 
how to vote on a bill of doubtful constitu- 
tionality? 


Then, said Mr. Page: 
I have given this matter much thought, for 


I have long realized the dilemma of any and 
all Members when a bill of doubtful consti- 


tutionality is brought before the House. 
Some time ago I drafted a proposed new rule 
which I think might very well be adopted as 


one of the rules of the House of Represent- 
atives. By this rule I have made provision 


whereby very expert legal opinion may be 
given to the Members on all such bills at the 
request of the Members having the doubt. 
If you care to study my suggestion, I will 
hand you a copy of this proposed rule. 


I explained that I would be very much 
interested, and Mr. Page went into his 
cloakroom and returned with the manu- 
script. Of course, I cherish to this day 
this draft of his much needed, but as 
yet unadopted, new rule for the House 
of Representatives. 

William Tyler Page had long ago be- 
come an institution in connection with 
the House of Representatives. All that 
my colleagues have said about his great 
ability, his friendliness, his pleasing per- 
sonality, and his impressiveness, is ex- 


out whenever I took my young friends 
to the Members’ gallery and he was pres- 
ent in the Chamber, for, as was his cus- 
tom, he usually came each day and 
seated himself near the entrance to the 
Republican cloakroom. That put him 
in plain view from the Members’ gal- 
lery on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. Because I have been a teacher of 
American history and government, I 
took great pride and pleasure in con- 
ducting my former students to the gallery 
of the House of Representatives, and I 
never failed to point out the author of 
the American’s Creed to my guests. On 
a few occasions I had the pleasure of 
having the young friends from Arizona 
meet this distinguished gentleman. Once 
he autographed a copy of the American’s 
Creed for the Arizona Girl Pilgrim 
brought here by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

William Tyler Page was a thorough 
student of our political literature and 
of our fundamental constitutional philos- 
ophy, as his unique assemblaging of the 
American’s Creed bears evidence. He 
often referred to Alexander Hamilton 
and seems to have held that early states- 
man in high esteem. His veneration of 
those things which underlie our Ameri- 
can way of life was due to his thorough 
understanding and deep appreciation of 
them. His patriotism was ingrained and 
not artificial. Future generations will be 
blessed and America safeguarded to the 
extent his understanding and apprecia- 
tion is passed on to all who follow. 





Know Thy Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article by 
Dr. George S. Benson, president, Harding 
College, Searcy, Ark.: 

Are you critical of Congress? I was before 
going to Washington and having direct ex- 
perience with various congressional com- 
mittees. 

For years I read the good-natured wise- 
cracks of Will Rogers about Congress. I also 
read numerous other articles which deliber- 
ately criticized Congress. Then I watched 
the aggressive executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment making ever greater and more de- 
tailed demands of Congress, and finally found 
myself wondering whether Congress was still 
a capable, independent, representative law- 
making body. 

Having a measure of Scotch blood, which 
has always given me considerable apprecia- 
tion for the value of a dollar, I was also 
disturbed about the huge appropriations, 
which, from 1930 to 1940, averaged about 
$3,000,000,000 a year above national income, 
and which were creating an unfavorable 
background for a long, hard war, which was 
evidently before us. 

Putting all of this together made me won- 
der if there was not some truth in statements 
made by cracker-barrel philosophers to the 
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of professional politicians, whose chief con- 
cern was keeping their jobs. 

In May 1941 I decided to go to Washing- 
ton and personally request the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House to reduce 
extravagant nondefense expenditures of the 
Government about $2,000,000,000. While I 
knew that any private citizen had that right, 
I nevertheless started to Washington with 
grave misgivings. 

Why should that group of Congressmen be 
interested in me—an average citizen with 
only one vote? Moreover, I wanted to talk 
common sense, straight from the shoulder, 
and wondered if that would make them want 
to throw me out. Having bolstered my cour- 
age with a sense of public duty, however, I 
faced that august body, determined to speak 
my mind and take the consequences. 

My turn came toward the close of a long, 
weary day of hearings, and I was almost 
frightened to observe every member of the 
committee following me closely, and appar- 
ently analyzing my every sentence. Having 
finished, I stood almost breathless, awaiting 
their reaction, and expecting criticism of my 
suggestions. 

Then came the most astonishing moment 
in my life. Not a single question was asked 
or a single statement made for the purpose 
of confusing or embarrassing me. On the 
contrary, I was thanked for coming and the 
testimony was complimented. Sympathetic, 
intelligent, comprehensive questions were 
asked, demonstrating both their genuine deep 
concern in the general welfare of the Nation 
and their familiarity with economics and 
national budgets. They were thoroughly 
aware of the need for greater national econ- 
omy, and interested in proper steps to 
achieve it. 

That one experience completely revolu- 
tionized my opinion of Congress. 

Three months later I appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee. Again I was 
treated with unsurpassed courtesy. My 
growing esteem for Congress was further 
enhanced. 

Still more recently I appeared before a 
third group, a _ senatorial subcommittee. 
This time one member of the group spent 
about an hour, apparently trying only to 
heckle, embarrass, confuse, or discredit me. 
His conduct was quite different from that of 
his colleagues, and I later found that he had 
not been elected at all. He was a recent ap- 
pointee, who evidently had not yet become 
familiar with the dignity and honor which 
customarily characterizes the distinguished 
body of which he had suddenly become a 
Member. He was the type I had heard so 
much about, the rare exception—not the 
rule. 

During this most critical period in our 
history, national unity is of extreme impor- 
tance. For the purpose of winning the war 
and protecting our national interests, it is 
imperative that Congress receive the respect 
and enjoy the confidence of the public to 
which it is Justly entitled, and of which it is 
proving itself worthy. 





Feats of Lt. George Welch, of Wilmington, 
Del. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 
Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr, Speaker, just a 


actly true. I have always pointed him | effect that Congressmen were only a group | little reminder to those who are griping 
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about what they consider hardships and 
sacrifices at home. 

Uncle Sam’s fliers who soar over the 
New Guinea wilderness to meet the Jap 
Zeros are living under primitive con- 
ditions, and in thick jungles which try 
to engulf a white man even while he 
walks and eats. 

A letter from Lt. George Welch, of Wil- 
mington, Del., the young American 
hero who bagged four Jap planes on De- 
cember 7, 1941, tells about his clothes 
mildewing on his body, and how they 
have to clean and oil their guns and 
equipment at least once every day to pre- 
vent them from rusting because of the 
climate. 

Lieutenant Welch figured in a dispatch 
from the New Guinea war zone recently 
when it was reported that on the anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor he bagged three 
more Japs, thus chalking up seven to his 
credit. Welch was in the thick of the 
Pearl Harbor attack, blasting four raiders 
out of the sky on that memorable De- 
cember 7. 

Good luck to you, George. Give those 
yellow-bellied sons of the sun hell. You 
have avenged the killing of your pal, 
Taylor, at Pearl Harbor. One fighting 
American aviator like you and your com- 
— is worth more than a sky full of 

aps, 





United Nations’ Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following letter, which 
was published in the New York Tribune 
of Sunday, November 15, 1942: 


UNITED NATIONS’ TASK—-NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
CLUB APPLAUDS UNDERTAKING THE TREMEN- 
DOUS WORK OF REBUILDING THE WORLD 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

On October 13 the National Affairs Com- 
mittee of the National Republican Club pre- 
sented a report concerning things deemed 
vital to winning the war and then keeping 
the peace. At a special meeting called for 
the purpose, the club adopted it. 

However, in the rush of the election cam- 
paign publication was “withheld” for one 
reason or another. The election being over, 
it seems opportune for me as chairman of 
the national affairs committee to call special. 
attention to one section of the report that is 
perhaps even more timely now than when 
originally written. The section is entitled 
“United Nations” and reads as follows: 

“In the eight clauses of the Atlantic 
Charter signed by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill on August 14, 1941, 
we have a declaration of general principles 
on which they base their ‘hopes for a better 
future for the world.’ We have there also 
the expression of a common purpose to at- 
tain complete victory and lasting peace. We 
are glad that the President and the Prime 
Minister could state in striking form some 
of the ideals that move the minds and souls 
of untold millions of men and women 
throughout the world. 





“The Atlantic Charter was made the basis 
of the United Nations’ agreement of January 
2, 1942, signed by the leaders of 26 nations, 
now 30 nations, who declared therein that it 
is ‘essential to defend life, liberty, independ- 
ence, and religious freedom, and to preserve 
human rights and justice in their own lands 
as well as other lands.’ 

“It is everlastingly to the credit of the 
United Nations that they constitute the only 
international organization which has had the 
courage actually to fight for the right. 

“On the other hand, no matter how noble 
and unselfish the declarations of the United 
Nations’ charter, its grand objectives are ob- 
jectives only. In reaching those objectives 
the means will be of importance comparable 
to the objectives themselves. But in de- 
vising the means, in finding the way, men 
will be apt to advance different views. Any 
such differences should be resolved in the 
American way—by discussion and ultimate 
concurrence. It would be a tragedy if the 
great objectives should not be reached merely 
because a few men, working closely along the 
lines of a particular concept, should attempt 
to dictate the mechanism for reaching those 
objectives. Accordingly, we urge the Presi- 
dent to appoint an advisory commission of 
outstanding men, commanding universal con- 
fidence by their moral and intellectual stat- 
ure, nonpartisan in their approach, but con- 
scious of all the various interests in this 
Nation that must be taken into considera- 
tion, to suggest the means of attaining the 
great ends we have in view—in other words, 
to suggest the mechanism for attaining free- 
dom, justice, and permanent peace, through 
the joint action of the United Nations.” 

The quoted language seems highly sig- 
nificant for the following reasons: 

An important Republican organization has 
formally and specifically approved United Na- 
tions as the medium through which perma- 
nent peace is to be attained, thus putting 
aside the vague talk about a community of 
nations and other similar generalities. 

The committee correctly noted the transi- 
tion from the 1941 Atlantic Charter to the 
1942 United Nations Charter, thus answering 
in advance Mr. Willkie’s criticism of the char- 
ter’s supposed limited application. 

The National Republican Club has given 
unsinted credit where credit is justly due, 
regardless of politics, but counsels against any 
unwise attempt by one faction of one po- 
litical party to be the sole and exclusive 
architect of a structure that must be great 
enough to encompass humanity. 

JoHN EpmMoNnp HEwITT. 

New Yorn, November 14, 1942. 





Address Before Southern Men’s 
Apparel Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an address which I had the 
privilege and pleasure of making before 
the first meeting of the Southern Men’s 
Apparel Club in the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans on November 9, 1942: 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are about a dirty 
business. We are about a dirty, rotten busi- 
ness today. Probably it is the dirtiest and 
filthiest business that civilization can be en- 
gaged in. War! Perhaps Sherman’s state- 
ment that “War is hell” was in fact an un- 
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derstatement, because war as we know it is 
not the war we read about in our history 
books when we were children. This is total 
war; global war, they call it; it is a people’s 
war. In this type of war, there is no such 
thing as a noncombatant. We are all in the 
war. The days have gone when we read about 
the fights on the battlefields in which only 
the soldiers were engaged. The day has come 
when we, sitting here in this group, are sub- 
ject to bombardment and death, the same as 
the fighting man on the front. The soldiers 
today in this war are only a part of the whole 
picture. The man behind the man behind 
the gun is just as important as that man on 
the front. 
We have often heard it said that if Lee 
had had a couple of machine gunners at 
Gettysburg, probably the result of the War 
between the States would have been different. 
What could Lee have done with a couple of 
machine gunners if he did not have the men 
behind the lines to supply bullets for those 
guns? Today we find ourselves in the posi- 
tion not only of sending our men to the 
front to fight, but of keeping those men be- 
hind to supply them, and for every 1 soldier 
sent to the front, I think the figure has sky- 
rocketed from between 7 to 14 to something 
like 23 or 25. 
This war is big and nasty business, but we 
in America don’t fully know it yet. With 
all due deference to the great Commander in 
Chief who leads us and who says that America 
is fully cognizant of this war, we really don’t 
know we are at war yet, and that is what I 
would like to talk to you a little bit about 
today. 
We are not going to know we are at war 
until the casualty lists are published. We 
are not going to know we are at war until 
the man who stood beside us in our busi- 
ness is reported dead, and then we are going 
to know what we are about. Then the full 
realization of what war really means is going 
to be brought home to us. 
The first real offensive blow was struck in 
Africa only a few short hours ago, and with 
the coming of that offensive there is also 
coming multiple grief and sadness in our 
homes. Many men here only a year ago are 
now in the far-flung corners of the world 
today, trying to preserve for us the right 
which America performed at the ballot box 
on last Tuesday. These men are fighting to 
give you the continued privilege of saying 
who will run your Government. 
Is that worth fighting for? 
Is it worth fighting for for us to be privi- 
leged to walk to a ballot box and not with 
bullets but with ballots to tell what we think 
of our country and the way it is being run? 
What a sad misunderstanding, what a tragic 
misunderstanding did the dictators of Europe 
and Japan have of the national ballot of last 
Tuesday, if they found any consolation in it. 
If they found in the ballot of last Tuesday 
any repudiation of what America stands for, 
what a sad awakening they will have. What 
a lack of understanding they have of America 
and what we stand for! If anything, the 
result of last Tuesday’s election when it 
reached Europe should have caused Mr. Hit- 
ler to tremble with fear, because where in 
Germany, where in Italy, where in Japan, 
and where in any totalitarian government 
could the people of that vernment have 






marched to the polls in time of war and ex- 
pressed themselves freely and without fear 
of redress from anybody-—except in America? 
[ Applause. ] 

he balloting last Tuesday, my friends, if 
anything was democracy at work. It wasn’t 
the German plebescite where, unless you 
vote “Ja” your vote wasn’t counted. If any- 
thing, last weck’s election was the healthiest 
thing in this country since Pearl Harbor 
It was healthy because it made Americans 
realize that the American way is the righ 


way of life after all Instead of drifting 
apart we have been brcught closer together. 
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Unfortunately, we were perhaps a divided 
Nation before Pearl Harbor. Some good, en- 
thusiastic, honest, sincere, patriotic Amer- 
icans did not agree with our foreign policy. 
They called themselves isolationists. Thcse 
of us who believed in the foreign policy of 
Franklin Roosevelt—they called us war- 
mongers, interventionists. 

And I want to tell you this now: One 
thought and memory will always come away 
from Congress with me when I have finished 
there. And that is the terrible thought that 
I might have to vote for war. I don’t pride 
myself on being callous. I am callous, I 
know, because of the business I was in be- 
fore I went to Congress. I was in the news- 
paper business—the only game I ever knew. 
I have seen men die on the gallows; I have 
stayed with them all of the night before their 
execution; in some cases, I have even 
marched to the gallows with them. I have 
been in courtrooms, and I have wondered 
what those men in the jury box thought and 
felt when they were called upon to send a 
to the gallows—to his death. And yet, 
I was hardened to it. But from day to day 
in Congress I saw the specter of war con- 
stantly before my eyes, and I wondered how 
I would feel when that roll was called and 
I was called upon to vote “Aye,” knowing I 
would have to send hundreds and thousands 
of men to their death—and I trembled. But 
then came Pearl Harbor—almost 11 months 
ago to the day. December 7—a day that will 
live forever as a day of treachery. And over- 
night we found that we had no isolationists, 


man 


we found that we had no interventionists, 
we found that we had only Americans. 
{| Applause. ] 


Stephen Decatur in his toast expressed it 








very aptly: “Our Country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she always 
be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong!” 

We have no party lines now. We are all 
united for one purpose, not only of winning 
this war, but for the more important pur- 
pose of winning the peace that is to follow 


this war. Someone has 
no go 


said that there has 
od war and no bad peace. If we 
had only won the last peace as we won the 
last war, we would not be in the predicament 
we That unified feeling which 
we had after Pearl Harbor is the same feeling 


+) 


hat swept this country on Wednesday morn- 


been 


are in today. 


ing last. From the victorious Republican 
side—and I say “victorious” advisedly, though 
they do not have control of the House or 


the Senate, but theirs was a triumph and 
uthern Democrat I pay homage and 
tribute to them for that trlumph. They did 

t gloat in that victory. They did not flaunt 
rictory in the face of the defeated foe, 
but, in typical American fashion, with arms 
widespread, they reaffirmed their faith in the 
foreign policy and leadership of this country, 
and lared, “‘We are in an all-out war— 
not to the end of a negotiated peace, but to 
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e complete surrender and complete an- 
nihilation of everything that is contrary to 
the right and principles of the ‘four free- 
doms’ for which we are fighting today. We 

re a united people.” : 

vi e fighting for other people, as well 
eas ourselves, to have the right to live in the 
An can W to live in the way which we 

,0w, th ily way we know, because of what 

who hat zone before us have fought 
' us 
I tlemen, I could engage in 
I i I ld throw beautiful adjec- 
nificent word pic- 
l want that. I think you 
é 1 the everyday lan- 
we } v t we are ut, and 
t ) I ‘ to take stock cf ourselves 
1 1 ourselves and admit 
: ! v ive bec e a soft 
peo} C V ft! 

AS \V s day, do we rea > and 
t nd exactly what we have? 
Do we k A i understand what our her- 











itage is? When we iook at a tax bill and 
wonder what we are going to have to pay 
next year and squawk about it, do we realize 
how little, after all, we are giving. When we 
look at the gasoline and rubber shortage and 
meat rationing, and perhaps, yes, in the fu- 
ture, even apparel rationing, we become fu- 
rious. We can’t understand why we have 
to sacrifice. Everything that was good in 
this world, everything that has been noble, 
has come from sacrifice, has come from pain, 
has come from suffering. Every one of you 
who was brought into this world was brought 
in at the risk of a life. Every one of you 
saw the light of day because some good 
woman was willing to risk her life to bring 
you into the world. And so it is with the his- 
tory of nations. Every nation that has ac- 
complished, attained, or arrived at any great- 
ness has only arrived at that greatness 
through the sacrifice and suffering of its peo- 
ple, but we of today have forgotten that, I 
am afraid. 

Coming down on the train I talked to a 
young merchant marine who had just re- 
turned from convoy duty to Scotland, and he 
made a remark on that train to me that has 
stayed with me ever since. “We in America 
don't know what«we have got until we see 
what they have in other countries.” And I 
agree. 

We take the liberty we have as an assured 
fact. We take freedom as something which 
was always here. We believe it is our right. 
Why, it’s just something handed down to us. 
Our children come up and see the radio on 
the table. Not once do they think of the 
study, toil, and labor behind the men who 
invented that radio. They think it is some- 
thing which has always been here, some- 
thing which has been here as long as the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

Airplanes overhead. They have forgotten, 
or perhaps didn’t even know of the pioneer- 
ing days of the airplane We in America 
have forgotten what the men of Valley Forge 
went through, fighting through bitter winters 
without food, clothing, or shoes. If we 
though of it at all, we dismissed it from 
our minds—we have too easily forgotten these 
men of Washington who stained the snow 
with their blood. 

Vere they fighting for something 
selves? No. They were fighting to hand 
down a noble heritage to those who came 
after them—to you and to me. If they 
hadn’t sacrificed their lives, and if they 
hadn't given their all and their blood, we 
would not be allowed to sit here today and 


for them- 





discuss this situation as free people, or to 
worship in churches of our choice. They sac- 
rificed for us Are we going to let them 
down? Are we going to think that what 
they fought for i worth fighting for 
today? 


I believe I know America, and you know it, 
too. Regardless of faults, we have the 
same blood in our veins as the men of Valley 
Forge, Shiloh, Gettysburg, Bull Run, Manila, 
Argonne, Belleau Woods And though we 
may have slipped, as a wayward boy or girl, 
blood will eventually tell, and I am confident 


our 











of the future. 

We had come to the same position, up 
until a short month or so ago, I am afraid, 
of a man who accumulated a fortune 
through sweat and toil, and left that for- 
tune to a son, and the son dissipated it. 
We have been left a fortune by our fore- 
fathers We have been perhaps a little 
thoughtless, not meaning anything by it. 
We have forgotten wv they went through 
to leave it to us. But day in this bitter 
war is a realization for u We know what 
business we are about, and every day we 
are awakening more and more to the call, 

nd in the ultimate we are going to prove 
our right to be called Americans. 

Mi I heard a gre deal about the 
t e aft bill, about sending children 
to e wal Today in Congress they are 
vo 2 oh a provision of the teen-age bill, 
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Before I left, I prepared myself to go on 
record against the training—the compulsory 
l-year training—of 18- and 19-year-old boys 
before sending them into service. I will 
not tie the hands of cur military leaders, 
My desk before I left was flooded with let- 
ters from mothers, protesting against send- 
ing their children into the fight, and as I 
looked at some of these letters, I could only 
think of another letter I received sometime 
ago from a lady in Virginia. She excoriated 
the President of the United States and called 
him the most vicious and vile names that 
any human could call another. I answered 
that lady, and my reply was this— 

“My Dear Mapam: The only answer I have 
to give to you is this—that tonight, when 
you ret on your knees and pray—if you do 
pray—lift your eyes heavenward and thank 
God that you live in a country where you 
can write such a letter, and not find your- 
self in a concentration camp after you have 
written it.” 

And I wonder if that’s worth fighting for. 
{ Applause. ] 

There are sO many things I would like to 
say, that time does not permit, but I just 
want to get perhaps this thought over to 
you. 

We are not a superior people. I am afraid 
that the America of the last generation has 
become too accustomed to reading comic 
strips about Superman. They’ve seen too 
many moving pictures about what pushovers 
our enemies are. We have been brought up 
from childhood to think that, because we 
have never lost a war, we will always be vic- 
torious—that we are unbeatable, and that we 
were a people apart. Truly that was the 
isolationist spirit—that idea that other na- 
tions didn’t count. We felt very much like 
the Yankee baseball team in the last Worid 
Series. Just jot “Yankees” across your chest, 
and the game is over. But that determined 
little band of Cardinals proved they were 
men the same as the Yankees were. [Ap- 
plause. | 

During college days I could always remem- 
ber the Notre Dame team of Knute Rockne, 
and I can remember the time when Loyola 
went to South Bend to play them. Clark 
Shaughnessy was the Loyola coach at that 
time. Rockne would run a hundred men out 
on the field, and the green would turn to 
blue, and the visiting team would be awed 
and frightened to death by such a display of 
might. But when Loyola went up there, 
Shaughnessy kept his men in the dressing 
room until Notre Dame had finished their 
show, and then he told his men, “Remember! 
There are 11 men on our team and there are 
11 men on the Notre Dame team. Only 11— 
no more, and you are men just as they are, 
They can outnumber you but they can’t out- 
fight you, if you’ve got the determination and 
the guts to fight back.” 

And Mr. Rockne was lucky to win by one 
touchdown at the last minute. 

nd so, with us Americans. We have got 
to know and realize that the men of other 
countries are men and women the same as 
we are. What are those famous lines of 
Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice? 
“If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
If you poison us, do we not die? 
And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 


Do 
tions as 


our enemies have the same emo- 
we have? They are human like we 
and they are as brave as we are, and they 
can fight just like we can fight. They, too, 
believed in what they are fighting for. They 
have been misied by false leaders, but withal 


not 


are 


hey believe in them. 
Cur national anthem contains the line, 


“The land of the brave and the home of the 


free I think that is a most impressive line 
I think it is the most impressive line in the 


whole beautiful thing. “The land of the 
brave and the home of the free.” But it 
isn’t “the land of the brave” that impresses 


me most, 


Germany, Italy, and Japan have 
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that—they, too, are “the land of the brave”; 
but they haven't got “the home of the free,” 
and that is what we want to fight for. That 
is the thing that is worth fighting for. 
{Applause.] That is the thing that we can 
give expression to as we did last Tuesday at 
the ballot box. Let us not accept these 
things as things matter of fact and com- 
monplace, but pledge ourselves to keep invio- 
late that heritage which those ahead of us 
fought for and gave us. The same God who 
gave us life gave us liberty, but we cannot 
keep that liberty without fighting for it. 

Thomas Jefferson said that the tree of 
liberty must be watered from time to time, 
and we are watering that tree now with the 
blood of patriots. We have got something 
worth fighting for, and, if we are going to 
keep America free, we will continue to fight 
for it. In this fight for the “four freedoms,” 
which we want for the other fellow as well 
as for ourselves, don’t lose sight of the fact 
that we also want to keep those freedoms 
here in America. Don't lose sight of the fact 
that the right of self-determination belongs 
to us at home as well as to those peoples on 
other parts of the earth. 

And I say to those who are socia- and 
reform-minded, yes, of this country, and 
particularly to men of the North, and to the 
gentlemen of other States: Take your minds 
and hands off of our local and domestic prob- 
lems. Let us settle our race question the 
way we want to settle it, without interference 
from beyond the Mason and Dixon's line for 
votes. [Applause.] 

I was heartbroken when the Geyer-Pepper 
anti-poll tax bill came up and only 88 men in 
the House voted against it. That bill in- 
volved a principle close te the heart of 
southern men and women. The principle of 
States’ rights. 

That principle was the principle for which 
we sent our sons and brothers out to war in 
1861 and 1864. The poll tax issue meant 
nothing, that was only a smoke screen. We, 
in Louisiana, have had no poll tax since 1934, 
but we decided it for ourselves. We didn’t 
have to have the Congress of the United 
States tell us what to do about it. This bill 
is simply the wedge in the door. Men who 
are not Amcrican-minded don’t believe in the 
functioning of democracy and are moti- 
vated by selfish purposes. If you let them 
get a foot in the door, before you know it 
they are all the way in. 

I sound this warning to you: Guard 
strongly cur rights here while we are fighting 
to protect the rights of others in other lands. 
Don't let infringement upon the freedom of 
the press come about in the guise of war 
necessity. Only in a free country can there 
be freedom of the press. Keep in mind that 
our present censorship of the press is a 
voluntary censorship. The press has volun- 
teered to submit its news reports to censor- 
ship, and if one newspaper in this country 
broke out and violated that censorship, not 
a thing could be done about it, except what 
the public would think about it, again prov- 
ing that this is a people’s government. 

Beware of the centralization of government 
in Washington! 

Iam a southern Democrat, as you probably 
know by this time. I don’t believe wartime 
is a time to foster so-calied social reforms, 
if you want to call them such. That is 
merely a guise. I believe that the time is 
here when southern Democracy must come 
into its own and stand up for its rights. It 
would seem that God himself has interceded. 
The results of last Tuesday’s election has 
placed southern Democracy in a position to 
demand and receive its just dues and rights. 
The boys have got to come and see us now, 
and, unless we of the South stand *~ 
demand our rights 
swamne? 
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I hope that I have given you something 
to think about. If I have failed, it has been 
because of my own inadequacy, but I hope 
you carry home the thoughts I have tried to 
give you. 

Iam not like the man who objects to type- 
writer strategists. I think if we had a great 
many more typewriter strategists and a great 
deal less textbook strategists, we would be 
better off today. And if we had more lead 
hats than brass hats we would be better off 
today, because this is a people’s Government 
and a people’s war; it is not Admiral King’s 
war nor the Navy’s war nor General Mar- 
shall’s war. It is your war and my war. If 
we lose this war, there won’t be any neces- 
Sity of your gathering here as you are now 
gathered because there won't be any business 
to fight over. You will be told what to do 
and what not to do. If we lose this war 
there will not be any necessity of thinking 
and planning for the future. 

So, I think what we are fighting for is well 
worth fighting for. We are fighting for—no, 
not honor, I was about to say honor—we are 
fighting for self-respect, I'd prefer to say. It 
is our self-respect which is at stake in this 
war. If we can retain this self-respect as 
Americans, then it is worth fighting for. 
Unless we retain it, we have lost everything 
that those who have gone before us fought to 
hand down to us. We will have failed them, 
miserably failed them. 

In all your meetings and gatherings, never 
forget that the reason you are allowed to do 
this today, to come here and sit at this table 
and eat and enjoy your focd, and able to get 
up and go to work, the reason you are allowed 
to go to the church of your choosing, and to 
vote the way you vote on election day is be- 
cause our armies, our men, our people are 
fighting for something that is worth fighting 
for. Thank you. 





Christmas in America, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of American families will observe 
the Christmas season of 1942 with heavy 
hearts. Their sons have died that their 
country may live. Their boys have fal- 
len to the earth, wounded on foreign 
soils. Many of their daughters robed in 
the white of mercy are thinking of 
Christmas at home while they care for 
men mortally ill in tropical hospitals, 
in the war fronts of North Africa, in a 
hundred far-away places remote from 
the States they have left behind. 

At home, too, perplexed American 
families, ready and willing to do every- 
thing necessary to speed the day when 
our boys come back, are facing huge new 
burdens of taxation in the coming year. 
They look forward to the institution of 
rationing on a far larger scale than now 
prevails. They are concerned over the 
many elements of confusion on the gov 
ernmental scene in Washine*- 
are impatier* 
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finds the people of our Nation confident, 
grimly united in the determination to 
carry through to completion a task im- 
posed upon us by a barbaric attempt to 
reinstitute human slavery as a device 
of international policy. We knows the 
strength of our arms. We have dis- 
covered the tremendous resourcefulness 
of our industry. We have rallied the 
farms, the factories, the homes of Amer- 
ica to a union of productivity and co- 
operation which bids fair to raise Amer- 
ican standards to undreamed of heights 
in the years after the war. 

Christmas time in America in this year 
of our Lord, 1942, is a time of sorrow, to 
be sure. It is also a time for greatness, 
for courage, for determination. There 
are no longer among us those who ask 
why we are fighting. Weknow. We are 
fighting for the right of all men the 
world over to be free. We are fighting 
to end the reign of terror sweeping over 
the world from the diseased minds of 
crazed egotists who seek to rule the 
world. 

The people of little Czechoslovakia 
know what Christmas means in the world 
of 1942. They remember Heydrich, the 
hangman, whose assassination was fol- 
lowed by the complete obliteration of 
Lidice from the map of their country. 
They remember the hundreds of inno- 
cent men and women put to death for 
the protection of the new order. 

In the devastated cities and villages of 
Poland the men and women and little 
children who have survived the wholesale 
executions of Dr. Hans Frank must look 
upon Christmas 1942 with a feeling of 
unreality. The famous choirs of War- 
Saw’s cathedrals will be silent this 
Christmas. The archbishops and bish- 
ops, the priests of Poland, are observing 
the great day in the solitude of concen- 
tration camps. Thousands of others 
equally innocent are beyond the help of 
human hands. 

Nazi overlords and gauleiters in Nor 
way, fearful of the day of reckonin 
ahead, have inflicted the cruelties of the 
terrified upon the civilian population, 
burning towns, imprisoning leaders, de- 
porting and killing those who might 
serve as the spearheads of revolt. To 
the civilian population of Norway, the 
merriment of past Christmas seasons will 
seem a long-forgotten event. 

In France, north and south of Paris, 
occupied or unoccupied, the happiness of 
the Noel season will be forgotten this 
year. Hungry and starving children, 
wives whose husbands are still prisoners 
in German camps, farmers whose lands 
have been confiscated, workers whose 
skill has been diverted from the service 
of France to the Reich are «¢ 
the Christmas season in mourning and 
despair. 

The story is the same in the land of 
Yugoslavia, in the once merry cities of 
Belgium and Holland, in the Reve an ac- 
Alsace and Lewrn: It had about it the 

{ @istinctive New Deal arc ma. In fact, it 
~ en New Dealish that the chairman 
* *4foqns Committee, who 
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dov i noble herita to th who came 
if te ! ») you d I they 
hadn't ic! d dad if they 

in ven the blood, we 
woul t be allowed ) { ly and 
discu t ituation free people, or to 
wo! churche f our < Ir - 
rifi for is Are we {f§ ) them 
r i Are ha ¥v t 

fou I y igh for 

u 

I t e I know A ! | you ki t 

R ur f Wwe iV he 
me b ir vel I of Valle 
Forge, Shiloh, Gettysburg, Bull Run, Ma1 
Argo! B u Woor A t we 
m e sl ed, aS a way' boy or girl 
bleod will eventually tell d I am fide 
of tl fut 

We |} ad ¢ ie to t I Y up 
until a rt month I am afr i 
of ! who ¢ f f e 
thr nd ft that for- 
tuns ‘ I nd ‘ pated 
We have been é ir fore- 
‘ We } I | a 
We 1 f tten \ i 
to 1 e i t u Bu l this bitter 
wal realization f W know what 
I I ry day we 

I ! I the call, 
1 rate rove 
e A 

\ eard a 1% the 
t bill, ab ] i Ildren 
to I y hey are 
\ e bill 





3efore I left, 
record against training—the compulsory 
l-year training—of 18- and 19-year-old boys 
before sending them into service. I will 
not tie the hands of cur military leaders, 
My desk before I left was flooded with let- 
ters from mothers, protesting against send- 
ing their children into the fight, and as [ 
looked at some of these letters, I could only 
think of another letter I received sometime 
ago from a lady in Virginia. She excoriated 
the President of the United States and called 
him the most vicious and vile names that 
any human could call another. I answered 
that lady, and my reply was this— 

“My Dear Mapam: The only answer I have 
to give to you is this—that tonight, when 
you ret on your knees and pray—if you do 


I prepared myself to go on 


the 


pray—lift your eyes heavenward and thank 
God that you live in a country where you 
can write such a letter, and not find your- 


self in a concentration camp after you have 
written it.” 

And I wonder if that’s worth fighting for. 
Applause. } 

There are sO many things I would like to 


say, that time does not permit, but I just 
want to get perhaps this thought over to 
you. 


We are not a superior people. I am afraid 
that the America of the last generation has 


become too accustomed to reading comic 
strips about Superman. They’ve seen too 


many moving pictures about what pushovers 
our enemies are. We have been brought up 
from childhood to think that, because we 
have never lost a war, we will always be vic- 
torious—that we are unbeatable, and that we 
were a people apart. Truly that was the 
isolationist spirit—that idea that other na- 
tions didn’t count. We felt very much like 
the Yankee baseball team in the last Worid 
Series. Just jot “Yankees” across your chest, 
and the game is over. But that determined 
littie band of Cardinals proved they were 
men the same the Yankees were. [Ap- 
plause. | 

During college days I could always remem- 


as 


ber the Notre Dame team of Knute Rockne, 
and I can remember the time when Loyola 
went to South Bend to play them. Clark 
Shaughnessy was the Loyola coach at that 
time. Rockne would run a hundred men out 
on the field, and the green would turn to 
blue, and the visiting team would be awed 
and frightened to death by such a display of 
might. But when Loyola went up there, 
Shaughnessy kept his men in the dressing 
room until Notre Dame had finished their 


show, and then he told his men, “Remember! 
There are 11 men on our team and there are 
11 the Notre Dame team. Only 11— 
no and you are men just as they are. 


men on 


more, 





They can outnumber you but they can’t out- 
fight you, if you've got the determination and 
the guts to fight back.” 

And Mr. Rockne was lucky to win by one 
touchdown at the last minute. 

And with us Americans. We have got 
to know and realize that the men of other 
countries are men and women the same as 
we ar Whi re those famous lines of 
Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice? 

“If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 

If you poison us, do we not die? 








And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 
Do t « enemi have the same emo- 
t as we ha » They are human like we 
ir ind they are as brave as we are, and they 
ht just like we can fight ] ri 
believed in \ e fighting 
i ve been misied by f se lead 
i vy be ¢ +her 
Our n onal anthem cont s the line, 
“The n f the brave and the home of the 
fre I think that t impressive line. 
I t k it is e most impressive line in the 
whole beautiful thi I land the 
b i the f tl free But it 
i ] d of the bi tl impresses 
me n Ger! I und Japan have 
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that—they, too, are “the land of the brave”; 
but they haven't got “the home of the free,” 
and that is what we want to fight for. That 
is the thing that is worth fighting for. 
{Applause.] That is the thing that we can 
give expression to as we did last Tuesday at 
the ballot box. Let us not accept these 
things as things matter of fact and com- 
monplace, but pledge ourselves to keep invio- 
late that heritage which those ahead of us 
fought for and gave us. The same God who 
gave us life gave us liberty, but we cannot 
keep that liberty without fighting for it. 

Thomas Jefferson said that the tree of 
liberty must be watered from time to time, 
and we are watering that tree now with the 
blood of patriots. We have got something 
worth fighting for, and, if we are going to 
keep America free, we will continue to fight 
for it. In this fight for the “four freedoms,” 
which we want for the other fellow as well 
as for ourselves, don't lose sight of the fact 
that we also want to keep those freedoms 
here in America. Don't lose sight of the fact 
that the right of self-determination belongs 
to us at home as well as to those peoples on 
other parts of the earth. 

And I say to those who are socia- and 
reform-minded, yes, of this country, and 
particularly to men of the North, and to the 
gentlemen of other States: Take your minds 
and hands off of our local and domestic prob- 
lems. Let us settle our race question the 
way we want to settle it, without interference 
from beyond the Mason and Dixon's line for 
votes. [Applause.] 

I was heartbroken when the Geyer-Pepper 
anti-poll tax bill came up and only 88 men in 
the House voted against it. That bill in- 
volved a principle close t the heart of 
southern men and women. The principle of 
States’ rights. 

That principle was the principle for which 
we sent our sons and brothers out to war in 
1861 and 1864. The poil tax issue meant 
nothing, that was only a smoke screen. We, 
in Louisiana, have had no poll tax since 1934, 
but we decided it for ourselves. We didn’t 
have to have the Congress of the United 
States tell us what to do about it. This bill 
is simply the wedge in the door. Men who 
are not American-minded don’t believe in the 
functioning of democracy and are moti- 
vated by selfish purposes. If you let them 
get a foot in the door, before you know it 
they are all the way in. 

I sound this warning to you: Guard 
strongly cur rights here while we are fishting 
to protect the rights of others in other lands. 
Don’t let infringement upon the freedom of 
the press come about in the guise of war 
necessity. Only in a free country can there 
be freedom of the press. Keep in mind that 
our present censorship of the press is a 
voluntary censorship. The press has volun- 
teered to submit its news reports to censor- 
Ship, and if one newspaper in this country 
broke out and violated that censorship, not 
a thing could be done about it, except what 
the public would think about it, again prov- 
ing that this is a people’s government. 
Beware of the centralization of government 

Washington! 

Iam a southern Democrat, as you probably 


in 


know by this time. I don’t believe wartime 
is a time to foster so-called social] reforms, 
if you want to call them such. That is 
merely a guise. I believe that the time is 


here when southern Democracy must come 
into its own and stand up for its rights. It 
would seem that God himself has interceded 
The results of last Tuesday’s election has 
placed southern Democracy in a position to 
demand and receive its just dues and rights. 
The boys have got to come and see us now, 


and, unless we of the South stand up and 
demand our rights, we are going to be 
swamped. And while we figl for self-de- 


termination on foreign fields, let us have it 
here at home. 





I hope that I have given you something 
to think about. If I have failed, it has been 
because of my own inadequacy, but I hope 
you carry home the thoughts I have tried to 
give you. 

I am not like the man who objects to type- 
writer strategists. I think if we had a great 
many more typewriter strategists and a great 
deal less textbook strategists, we would be 
better off today. And if we had more lead 
hats than brass hats we would be better off 
today, because this is a people’s Government 
and a people’s war; it is not Admiral King’s 
war nor the Navy’s war nor General Mar- 
shall’s war. It is your war and my war. [If 
we lose this war, there won’t be any neces- 
sity of your gathering here as yOu are now 
gathered because there won’t be any business 
to fight over. You will be told what to do 
and what not to do. If we lose this war 
there will not be any necessity of thinking 
and planning for the future. 

So, I think what we are fighting for is well 
worth fighting for. We are fighting for—no, 
not honor, I was about to say honor—we are 
fighting for self-respect, I’d prefer to say. It 
is our self-respect which is at stake in this 
war. If we can retain this self-respect as 
Americans, then it is worth fighting for. 
Unless we retain it, we have lost everything 
that those who have gone before us fought to 
hand down to us. We will have failed them, 
miserably failed them. 

In all your meetings and gatherings, never 
forget that the reason you are allowed to do 
this today, to come here and sit at this table 
and eat and enjoy your focd, and able to get 
up and go to work, the reason you are allowed 
to go to the church of your choosing, and ta 
vote the way you vote on election day is be- 
cause our armies, our men, our people are 
fighting for something that is worth fighting 
for. Thank you. 





Christmas in America, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of American families will observe 
the Christmas season of 1942 with heavy 
hearts. Their sons have cied that their 
country may live. Their boys have fal- 
len to the earth, wounded on foreign 
soils, Many of their daughters robed in 
the white of mercy are thinking of 
Christmas at home while they care for 
men mortally ill in tropical hospitals, 
in the war fronts of North Africa, in a 
hundred far-away places remote from 
the States they have left behind. 

At home, too, perplexed American 
families, ready and willing to do every- 
thing necessary to speed the day when 
our boys come back, are facing huge new 
burdens of taxation in the coming year. 
They look forward to the institution of 
rationing on a far larger scale than now 
prevails. They are concerned over the 
many elements of confusion on the gov- 
ernmental scene in Washington, and they 
are impatient with the multitude of 
seeming injustices in the administration 
of our selective service and our rationing 





program. 
Yet beneath these grave causes for 
anxiety, the Christmas season of 1942 
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finds the people of our Nation confident, 
grimly united in the determination to 
carry through to completion a task im- 
posed upon us by a barbaric attempt to 


reinstitute human slavery as a device 
of international policy. We knows the 
strength of our arms. We have dis- 


covered the tremendous resourcefulness 
of our industry. We have rallied the 
farms, the factories, the homes of Amer- 
ica to a union of productivity and co- 
operation which bids fair to raise Amer- 
ican standards to undreamed of heights 
in the years after the war. 

Christmas time in America in this year 
of our Lord, 1942, is a time of sorrow, to 
be sure. It is also a time for greatness, 
for courage, for determination. There 
are no longer among us those who ask 
why we are fighting. Weknow. We are 
fighting for the right of all men the 
world over to be free. We are fighting 
to end the reign of terror sweeping over 
the world from the diseased minds of 
crazed egotists who seek to rule the 
world. 

The people of little Czechoslovakia 
know what Christmas means in the world 
of 1942. They remember Heydrich, the 
hangman, whose assassination was fol- 
lowed by the complete obliteration of 
Lidice from the map of their country. 
They remember the hundreds of inno- 
cent men and women put to death for 
the protection of the new order. 

In the devastated cities and villages of 
Poland the men and women and little 
children who have survived the wholesale 
executions of Dr. Hans Frank must look 
upon Christmas 1942 with a feeling of 
unreality. The famous choirs of War- 
saw’s cathedrals will silent this 
Christmas. The archbishops and bish- 
ops, the priests of Poland, are observing 
the great day in the solitude of concen- 
tration camps. Thousands of others 
equally innocent are beyond the help of 
human hands. 

Nazi overlords and gauleiters in Nor- 
way, fearful of the day of reckoniz 
ahead, have inflicted the cruelties of the 
terrified upon the civilian population, 
burning towns, imprisoning leaders, de- 
porting and killing th wh 
serve as the spearheac 
the civilian population of N 
merriment of past Christm: 
seem a f 


h 
pe 





long-forgotten event. 
In France, north and south of Paris, 
occupied or unoccupied, the happiness of 


the Noel season will be forgotten this 
year. Hungry and starving children, 


wives whose husbands are still prisoners 


in German camps, farmers whose lands 
have been confiscated, workers who 
skill has been diverted from thi rvice 
of France to the Reich e observing 
the Christmas season in m ning and 
despair. 

The story is the same in the land of 


Yugoslavia, in the once m« cities of 
Belgium and Holland, in the Provinces of 


1 


Alsace and Lorraine, in poverty-stricken 
Greece, even in Germanic Denmar!] 
These are our Allies, the peoples of 
Europe who will not celebrate Christmas 
in this year of 1942. The, e the little 
men and women, the children growing to 
manhood, the unnumbered millions who 
await the day of redem} 1 from slav- 
ery. Never has there been a Christmas 
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season more significant than this. For 
we know that all the things for which 
Christianity stands, the sanctity of hu- 
man life, the universal brotherhood of 
man, the tolerance of man for man, are 
denied by our enemies. 

On this Christmas in America, let 
every one of us, no matter what may be 
his creed, give thanks to those who have 
reasserted the dignity of mankind. The 
record of the church in these days of 
trial will stir the imagination of all who 
choose to read. In Poland, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Yugoslavia, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, in every state of the Bal- 
kans, ministers and priests have been 
slaughtered by the hundred. Thousands 
more have been thrown into prison. The 
Catholic Church has been attacked, its 
property confiscated, its leaders torn 
from their altars. Yet the church, Cath- 
clic and Protestant, fights on. 

Last Christmas, the Nazi dictatorship 
took occasion to announce its religious 
plans. To the people of Germany, Hit- 
ler proclaimed the abolition of all Chris- 
tian creeds, the substitution of the sword 
for the Cross and Mein Kampf for the 
Bible. But not even Hitler dared to 
proclaim his plan to the other nations 
of subjugated Europe. He knows that 
the church is still a living, active force. 
Today the leader of the Czech govern- 
ment-in-exile is the leader of Czech 
Catholicism. Protestant churchmen 
year civilian clothes to avoid the Ges- 
tapo. But they and their congregations 
continue to worship. They will not stop 
fighting. In Greece the venerable head 
of the Greek Orthodox Church war re- 
moved from his post when the Germans 
marched in. To the very last he defied 
the invader. ‘The seven bishops of the 
Norwegian Church refused to bend the 
knee to the Quisling Minister of Church 
and Education. They wrote a document 
which will give them immortality, de- 
nouncing the “systematic rule of terror 





by the Nazi storm troopers,” completely 
rejecting the efforts of Nazi police to 
break the Norwegian clergy’s vow of 
silence, The Norwegian puppet grew 
angry. But the bishops did not hesitate 
to reply. 
When the authorities permit acts of vio- 
i 7 
They thundered— 
exerting pressure On our souls, then the 
church becomes the defender of the people's 
c cience A single human soul is worth 
more than the entire world The church 
can never be silenced Whenever God's com- 
mandments are deposed by sin, the church 
ands unshaken and cannot be directed by 
authority of the state In our congre- 
we now perceive a ferment of con- 
‘ nd we feel it our duty to let the 
ithorities } r clear and loud the voice of 
In Belgium, the people regard Cardi- 
nal Joseph van Roey, Primate of Bel- 
ium, as their leader and spokesman. 
But the Cardinal was speaking to the 
entire world w! he wrote these words: 
if hur n only to those 
I es Vv h 1 iil y and do not 
vi 1 rhe ¢ h car t live 
{ climes t) f Catholic € 
c it ‘ I collat 


with those who seek to impose a regime hos- 
tile to the church is forbidden, as it is for- 
bidden to Catholics to favor a regime of 
oppressors. 


In France, the Archbishop of Toulouse 
has spoken words which we should re- 
member in the season of Christmas 1942: 

The dignity of man and the rights which 
his Creator has conferred upon him, the dig- 
nity of work which is not regarded as a mere 
article of trade, the dignity of the family 
which is not deemed simply a breeder of 
children, the dignity of the fatherland formed 
by God, but not set up for idolatry—none of 
this will vanish. 

These are words of courage flung up- 
ward toward the skies from the dark- 
ened dungeons of imprisoned men. 
They come from a world in despair, 
speaking courageously and fearlessly to 
people who are embittered and hungry. 
To us they must represent the best hope 
of man on earth, the conviction that 
idealism and optimism, faith and deter- 
mination have not died under the heels 
of conquering aggressors. 

Here in America, where the church 
bells of every creed will ring out a mes- 
sage of cheer on Christmas Day, 1942, 
we must give thanks for the many bles- 
sings we still possess. We are grateful 
for the freedom we have preserved, the 
right to worship, to speak, to write, to 
think as our consciences and our hearts 
dictate. We are thankful for the clear 
skies overhead unburdened with the hor- 
rible messengers of death who have dark- 
ened the lights of Europe. To those 
who suffer across the seas, we bring this 
message of consolation and _ hope. 
“Stand fast for yet a little while, and we 
shall be with you, working by your side 
to end the ravages of war, to build the 
blessings of peace. The skies are still 
dark, but on this Christmas Day of 1942 
the faint traces of light are beginning to 
shine through. They will grow steadily 
brighter and brighter, until that day 
comes when men everywhere will once 
more observe the birthday of the Saviour 
with the spirit of peace on earth, good 
will towards men.” 





Athens, Ala., Tennessee Valley Authority 
Power Distributor, Refunds 15 Percent 
of Charges to Customers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
one not closely connected with the 
T. V. A. and the terrftory it serves, it is 
difficult to know what it has meant. Its 


program is one of many phases and in 
many aspects Nation-wide. For local 
benefits in regard to low-cost power, the 
following news items and editorials tell 
a wonderful story. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing: 
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{From the Birmingham News] 


ELecrriciry Users or ATHENS To GET 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

ATHENS, Ata.—This city is unusual in that, 
instead of asking more from the taxpayers or 
making special war demands, the city coun- 
cil has voted to give all city users of electricity 
a Christmas present which will consist of 15 
percent of the total amount paid for elec- 
tricity during the 12-month period covered 
from December 1, 1941, to December 1, 1942. 

Athens already has the lowest electric rates 
in the country, having been the first town in 
Alabama to inaugurate Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority power, and the Christmas present 
represents profits on the distribution of elec- 
tric current which is now being passed on to 
the users. 

Checks for the distribution will be in the 
mails before Christmas. 





[From the Limestone Democrat, Athens, Ala., 
of December 10, 1942] 


APPROVAL GIVEN FOR REFUND OF LIGHT Pay- 
MENTS—-City Customers To Get 15 Prr- 
CENT REBATE ON PAsT YEAR'S BILLS 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has ap- 
proved the city coOuncil’s recommendation 
that a 15-percent refund be given on all 
bills of the city light department for the 
past 12 months, and checks will be mailed 
those customers—residential and commer- 
cial—who have been on the department’s 
records continuously for the past year. 

City Clerk M. S. Kennemer said that the 
checks for the rebate which will total $10,000 
would be issued in time for them to be in 
a manner of speaking, “a Christmas present 
from the city council.” 

The refund was made possible by the 
earnings of the city light department, and 
Since electric rates in Athens cannot be fur- 
ther reduced, the rebate plan was substi- 
tuted. 

The customers on rural lines will not par- 
ticipate in the refund, of course, because 
last year was the first year since the city 
started its rural power program in 1936 that 
the country lines have returned any profit, 
and a sum approximating $385,000 yet re- 
mains to be paid on this system. 

To participate in the refund Mr. Kenne- 
mer said that the customer must have been 
one of record continuously through the pe- 
riod December 1, 1941-November 30, 1942. 
Checks will be sent to 1,402 city light de- 
partment customers, he added. 


COMPARISON MADE 


When announcing the refund, Mayor R. H. 
Richardson produced a city light depart- 
ment bill of 1922, and pointed out how the 
city distribution system has paid for itself. 
At that time the city generated its own power 
with a steam plant and charged a flat 15 
cents per kilowatt-hour and a monthly mini- 
mum of $2.50. The rate was iater cut to 10 
cents per kilowatt-hour and a 25-percent dis- 
count allowed when the city purchased its 
power wholesale from the Alabama Power 
Co. and resold it to residential and commer- 
cial users. 

The top rate today is 3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour for the first 50 used and goes as low as 
4 mills, with the minimum charge 75 cents 
per month. “The people of Athens paid for 
the light system the hard way,” the mayor 
emphasized in comparing present-day rates 
with those formerly charged. 

On the same bill of 1922 were listed the 
water rates, a subject of some discussion 
earlier this year when meters were installed. 
In 1922, the minimum water rate was $2.50, 
while today, even metered, half of the month- 
ly bills for water are * $1.35—15 cents less 
than the flat rate of $1.50, the elimination of 


which last December caused some customers 
to raise a howl 

During the extremely dry months since 
meters were installed and the city spring 
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covered, the reservoirs have been full at all 
times and no vegetation, which formerly 
flowed into Athens bathtubs at certain times 
of the year, has been seen. 


[From the Alabama Courier, Athens, Ala., of 
December 10, 1942] 


Nosopy FAINTED AT THIS NEws 


Electricity users of Athens constrained 
themselves when city officials announced 
this week that a cash refund of 15 percent 
of the year’s total bills for current would be 
refunded in time for Christmas, simply be- 
cause the money had accumulated and there 
was nothing better that could ve done with 
it. Nobcdy fainted or became hysterical. 
Nobody called up the City Hall to see if 
somebody was crazy. In fact, everybody seems 
to be taking it as a matter of course and to 
be expected. Certainly everybody appreciates 
it. Uncle Bim himself couldn’t have done 
better in the form of spreading holiday cheer. 

But we can’t help wondering how many 
casualties there would be down in some of 
the towns of central and south Alabama, if 
the Alabama Power Co. would catch their 
customers off guard and make a similar 
announcement. For one, we’d hate to be 
down there when such excitement and utter 
consternation broke loose. 


{From the Limestone Democrat, Athens, Ala., 
of December 10, 1942) 


ATHENS OF THE VALLEY 


Athens, Ala., is a Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity town. Athens was the first town in Ala- 
bama to distribute power through its 
municipal system under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority contract. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority contract is the thread that holds 
together all the scores of municipalities and 
cooperatives in the Valley region using Ten- 
nessee River power. This basis contract 
(with which every one of the thousands of 
Tennessee Valley Authority power consumers 
ought to be—constantly—familiar) provides 
that surplus earnings of the distributing 
systems go to progressive reduction of power 
rates. 

Obviously Athens keeps its contract 
framed on the wall and, in deeds, keeps to the 
letter of it. 

This past year the town’s municipal system 
has earned a nice profit after all charges. 
Accordingly (in the spirit of its contract) 
Athens is reducing the cost of power to the 
townspeople—and not for the future but, 
retroactively, for 1942. To each of the con- 
sumers it is rebating 15 percent of his total 
power bill between December 1, 1941 to De- 
cember 1, 1942. The checks will be in the 
mails before Christmas. 

Our congratulations to the people of 
Athens upon the success of their municipal 
enterprise, upon their fine, continuing under- 
standing of its aims, and upon the good 
example they place before all their neighbors. 
It is admirable that, with the rising prices of 
other factors in the cost of living index, they 
are able to hedge in this important direction 
at least (Nashville Tennesseean). 

The above from yesterday's Nashville Ten- 
nesseean is gratifying to the people of Athens, 
who have taken pronounced interest in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and its opera- 
tions ever since it was established 10 years 
ago 

While much fine farming land was inun- 
dated by the building of Wheeler Dam, the 
resultant production of cotton, corn, and 
hay has not been seriously decreased, due to 
improved farming and more scientific culti- 
vation. 

The increased pleasure of living through 
introduction of electricity and electrical ap- 
pliances to rural as well as urban homes has 
offset small loss in dollars and cents that 
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may have been sustained by the people as a 
whole. 

Tax returns from lands covered by the 
backwaters of Tennessee and Elk Rivers have 
decreased somewhat, but no one can notice 
any reduction in the progress of the county 
and certainly all must admit that the town 
has shown a decided upward tendency. 

Athens has always owned its own electric 
light and water systems—having been a pio- 
neer in municipal ownership in this State— 
regardless of earnest effort in the past to 
have its citizens agree to a sale of these 
properties to private companies. 

The town has realized that the aim of mu- 
nicipal ownership is not so much to pile up 
profits in the treasury as it is to reduce the 
cost of services to the citizens, who really own 
the plants. 

The city administration of Athens has 
achieved outstanding success in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, as has been emphasized 
from time to time by the quarterly reports 
which the mayor and council have, under the 
law, rendered to the people each quarter of 
the year. 

A ccncrete evidence of this fact will be 
received by the patrons of the light plant 
before Christmas in the form of a 15-percent 
refund of the amount each has paid during 
the past 12 months for his or her lights, 
both residential and industrial. 





Relative Output of American and British 
Shipyard Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
noted in the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
November 7 that an official report re- 
cently made to the British Government 
disclosed that the output per worker in 
United States shipyards, in terms of steel, 
is only about one-half the output per 
man in British shipyards, although the 
United States shipyards are more spa- 
cious and the British shipyards are 
cramped for space, although the work 
in British shipyards is hampered by the 
black-out and other wartime restrictions 
which are rigidly enforced—not to men- 
tion the tons of explosives which the 
Germans dump in actual raids, and al- 
though the British shipyard workers 
work on a ration which does not ap- 
proach the American eating standards. 

It was said that notwithstanding these 
adverse circumstances the per-man out- 
put in British shipyards is practically 
double that of American shipyards. Our 
Shipyards have the space, the men, the 
modern methods, the special welding 
process, and naturally we wish to know 
why we are not producing man for man, 
ton for ton, with Great Britain. 

I submitted to the Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission an 
inquiry based upon the article in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun with regard to 
the relative output of American and 
British shipyard workers. I file here- 
with as part of my remarks a copy of 

he reply from the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission: 
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UNITED States MarITImME ComM : 
Washington, November 30, 1842. 
The Honorable S. O. BLANp, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives 
Dear JupGE Brann: This will acknowledge 





your letter of November 23, 1942 h regard 
to the relative output of American and Brit- 
ish shipyard workers. 

As the Commission is not in possess of 


the alleged official report to the British Gov- 
ernment referred to in the newspaper article 
you mention, it is unacquainted with the 
process by which the reported conclusi 
cencerning the relative productivity of ship- 
yard workers was derived. Shipbuilding in 
British and American yards, however, di 
so widely that any approximation of a 
parative figure for labor efficiency would be 
exceedingly difficult by any but the most off- 
hand methods, the results of which would be 
misleading to an unknown extent 

In general terms, it is not unlikely that 
ship construction requires more man-hours 
per vessel in this country than it does in 
the United Kingdom, because the American 
shipbuilding industry, until recently much 
the smaller, has been expanded to a degreee 
beyond comparison with the increase in Brit- 
ish shipbuilding activity Achievement of 
the primary objective of maximum shipbuild- 
ing output has, therefore, necessitated an 
extreme dilution of experienced shipyard 
labor, with a resultant lowering of average 
individual skill. Improvement in labor pro- 
ductivity accompanying the acquisition of 
experience, however, is attested by the marked 
downward trend of man-hours required to 
build Liberty ships in yards which were es- 
tablished last year. Furthermore, with the 
attainment of full production by one new 
yard after another, permitting greater em- 
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phasis to be placed on economy in the use 
of manpower, the Commission is confident 
that efficiency will continue to increase 


Sincerely yours, 


E. S. Lanp, Cha 


man, 





Ways and Means Committee Did Not 
Approve War Powers Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 14, 1942 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the war-powers bill, seeking to give the 
President practically unlimited powers 
over the movement into and out of the 
country, of “persons, tangible or intangi- 
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ble property, or information” was net 
approved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. After the adoption by the com- 
mittee of several amendments, which 


eliminated many of the worst features of 
the bill in its original form, the com- 
mittee unanimously voted to postpone 
further consideration of the bill. This 
was very significant in view of the fact 
that the bill was in every respect an ad- 
ministration bill. It had about it the 
distinctive New Deal aroma. In fact, it 
was so New Dealish that the chairman 


of the Ways and Means Committee, who 
introduced the bill in Congress, refused 
to completely sponsor it. When he in- 
troduced the bill in Congress he had the 
words “introduced by i t” plainly 
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printed on it. The face of the bill does 
not show who requested its introduction, 
but testimony adduced at the hearings 
shows that the bill was prepared and 
sponsored by New Dealers seeking to 
Strengthen their power and control. 

When the bill bogged down under the 
aggressive opposition of Republican 
members on the committee, administra- 
tion leaders advised the President of the 
unpopularity of the nieasure, hoping that 
he might consent to its withdrawal, but 
he refused to budge and emphatically put 
the responsibility on the leadership to 
pass the bill. Some of the faithful among 
his adherents did their best to comply 
with his request, but their best was not 
sufficient against the almost irresistible 
wave of sentiment in the country 
against granting to the President any 
additional powers. The people are sati- 
ated on the conduct of many in high 
places who have grossly abused the au- 
thority granted by Congress for specific 
purposes and with the best possible 
intentions. 

It is true that when the Ways and 
Means Committee took the action that 
killed the bill there was hardly sufficient 
time to pass it through both Houses of 
Congress during this session. There 
was, however, sufficient time to pass this 
bill from the time of its introduction if 
the old must call had retained its magic. 
‘The must call has long since lost its 
potency, and few now hear it, and fewer 
yet heed it. 

There must be some good reason why 
the President who once ruled the Con- 
gress with such irresistible pomp and 
power now pleads in vain for the Con- 
gress to continue to surrender to him its 
constitutional powers. There are three 
very cogent, logical, and unmistakable 
reasons why the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused to surrender to the Chief 
Executive the unlimited powers that 
would have been provided in the bill now 
under discussion. 

The first of these reasons is that there 
fs an unmistakable ground swell of oppo- 
sition among the people to any further 
blank-check surrender of power to the 
Chief Executive by the Congress. 

Second. The well-thought-out and 
highly successful technique which the 
New Deal “brain trusters” employed to 
procure the great amount of legislation 
which has been passed by the Congress 
has about lost its magic. They employed 
this technique very skillfully in the 
preparation and presentation of the bill 
under discussion. 

Third. Another and a very important 
reason why this bill was rejected by the 
Ways and Means Committee is that the 
bill is unnecessary and totally without 
merit. 

The people are opposed to the surren- 
der of power to the Executive because 
they have seen these great powers, al- 
though patriotically granted, grossly 
abused by many men of small ability 
holding high places of authority in the 
Government. The people are indignant 
over the conduct of autocratic officehold- 


ers in their use of powers which they 
possess only by reason of special powers 
granted to them by Congress. The peo- 


ple will henceforth hold Congress respon- 
sible if it continues its supine subservi- 
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ence to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The brazen effrontery of those 
high in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment as they invaded the rights of 
the people has created a critical situa- 
tion which the people are determined to 
correct. The results of the election on 
November 3 has struck Washington with 
a crushing impact. The New Dealers 
have surely heard the voice of the people. 
The people are righteously indignant, 
and why not? 

When Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the Pentagon Building 
across the Potomac for what it thought 
was a fabulous sum—about thirty mil- 
lion—it expected the work to be done for 
that amount. Congress and the people 
were incensed when the expense of con- 
struction was permitted to amount to 
seventy million. Who is_ responsible? 
The difference in the amounts will no 
doubt come from the fabulous sums voted 
to the President in the form of a blank 
check. That is exactly what we can ex- 
pect from blank-check legislation. The 
people have said that this system of legis- 
lation must stop. 

This Pentagon instance is only one of 
hundreds of extravagant usurpctions of 
power surrendered under the magic spell 
of words such as “needed emergencies,” 
“necessary to the war effort.” 

Not only have these powers been 
abused with reference to fiscal matters, 
but more dangerously with reference to 
matters of national and international 
policy and with respect to the personal 
rights and liberties of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the people have weighed 
the New Deal in the balance. It has 
abused the confidence of the people and 
they now distrust it. Congress will be 
held responsible if it continues to pur- 
sue its spineless course and fails to as- 
sume the duties enjoired upon it by the 
founders of the Nation as expressed 
through the Constitution. 

This bill was prepared and presented 
according to the highly developed tech- 
nique which smart young New Dealers 
have heretofore employed. This time 
they used the words “the effective prose- 
cution of the war requires.” These care- 
fully selected words were counted on to 
be the literary sedative necessary to lull 
Congress into the condition of easy patri- 
otic compliance. But Congress was vac- 
cinated on November 3 and this vaccina- 
tion is reacting splendidly. Congress 
will always be ready to grant any powers 
that are necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war but henceforth it 
vill not grant powers that are not nec- 
essary and will but strengthen the 
bureaucracy which is now already stran- 
gling the Government. 

If this legislation had been passed as 
originally prepared the President could 
have had control of the movement of 
our people and all their possessions. 
Gradually the New Deal policies have 
been tearing down our proud traditions 
of individual liberty and have been sup- 
planting them with economic policies of 
regimentation. This bill, if enacted, 
would have almost finished the transfor- 
mation of a republican form of govern- 
ment “of the people and by the people” 
into a government of the executive and 
his bureaucratic assistants. 
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Let us consider the bill briefly. Who 
is responsible for this bill? Let there be 
no mistake. The bill was introduced im- 
mediately following an urgent message 
by the President. Who drew the bill? 
It was not drawn by the Ways and Means 
Committee. It was drawn by a small 
group of men, none of whom was ever 
elected by the people and none of whom 
is now the head of any branch of the 
Government and none of whom is a 
Member of either branch of the Con- 
gress. Those who expected to be re- 
cipients of the power under the bill surely 
must be responsible for the bill. 

To determine who would be the re- 
cipients of the powers surrendered under 
this bill let us read it. While there is 
much difference between the original 
bill and the present bill under considera- 
tion, still the original bill is the basis 
upon which the fight was waged against 
the whole program. The present bill 
is a great improvement over the original 
bill but the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is responsible for the changes. The 
proponents of the original bill would, of 
course, prefer the original bill. The 
following is the original bill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the 
President determines that the effective pros- 
ecution of the war requires the free move- 
ment of persons, tangible or intangible prop- 
erty, or information, or any class or classes 
thereof, into or out of the United States, its 
Territories or possessions, he may suspend, 
in whole or in part, upon such terms and 
conditions as he may by regulation pre- 
scribe and to the extent that he deems neces- 
sary to permit that free movement, those 
laws or regulations, cr any of them, which 
in his opinion prohibit, curtail, delay, im- 
pede, or otherwise interfere with that free 
movement by imposing a duty, tax, impost, 
or excise or a prohibition, limitation, re- 
striction, or requirement of any kind upon 
the entry, importation, bringing in, depar- 
ture, exportation, taking out, or transporta- 
tion in connection therewith, of such per- 
sons, property, or information, or by impos- 
ing a prohibition, limitation, restriction, or 
requirement of any kind, including a tax, 
upon the procurement, processing, acquisi- 
tion, disposition, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or use of property, not the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the United States, 
its Territories or possessions. Regulations 
issued hereunder, and orders pursuant there- 
to, shall be published in the Federal Register 
unless the President shall deem that such 
publication, in particular instances, would 
aid the enemy. The President may exer- 
cise the authority hereby conferred through 
such department, agency, or officer of the 
Government as he may from time to time 
designate. 

Ssc. 2. This act shall become effective on 
the day following its enactment. It shall 
remain in force until the day following the 
date of a proclamation by the President 
that the war has ended, or until such earlier 
date as Congress by concurrent resolution, 
or the President by proclamation, may desig- 
nate, and no suspension under the act shall 
remain in force thereafter. 


You will note that this bill provides 
that whenever the President determines 
that the effective prosecution of the war 
requires the free movement of persons 
or property into or out os the United 
States he may suspend any laws or regu- 
lations now on the statutes governing 
the movement of such persons or prop- 
erty or information. The bill would also 
give the President the right to confer 
these powers upon any agency or officer 
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of the Government that he might desig- 
nate. He could, therefore, confer on 
Harry Hopkins or Leon Henderson or 
Madam Perkins the power to suspend 
any or all of these laws referred to and, 
in effect, to permit the passage into the 
United States or to encourage the exit 
out of the United States of any person 
that they might think would be effective 
in the prosecution of the war. Likewise, 
they could exercise the same authority 
over the movement of tangible or intan- 
gible property and over the movement 
of information. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
President would encourage and insist 
upon the passage of such legislation that 
would give to him such power, and espe- 
cially when it is considered that he could 
surrender such power to members of his 
official family, many of whom do not 
‘command the confidence and respect of 
the American people. If Congress were 
to enact this legislation, it would, in fact, 
be surrendering its constitutional pow- 
ers under circumstances that it could 
not know who would be exercising these 
very important powers. 

There is little wonder, therefore, that 
the Ways and Means Committee has re- 
fused to approve this legislation. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee would not have called this 
bill up for consideration before his com- 
mittee except for the urgency of those 
who prepared the bill and were to be 
the recipients of the powers granted 
under it. 

The first steps in the process of hear- 
ing the proponents of the bill was an 
executive session of the Ways and Means 
Committee called by the chairman. Be- 
fore this committee in executive session 
came several men of high official rank. 
Among them was the Under Secretary 
of War, who frankly admitted that he 
was not familiar with the details con- 
nected with the bill and could not of his 
own knowledge give any special reason 
for its passage. Apparently he sup- 
ported the bill because of information 
that was furnished to him by others. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy like- 
wise was reflecting the feeling of some- 
one below him in authority. The Attor- 
ney General, whose ear has always been 
tuned to hear the orders from above, 
grew a little more positive than his col- 
leagues. One of the principal reasons 
assigned by the Attorney General for his 
support of the measure was that under 
the present law we found great difficulty 
in bringing into our country prisoners of 


war and that we would be compelled to ° 


go through the formality of collecting 
the customary head tax if and when we 
brought prisoners of war into the coun- 
try. Apparently he put prisoners of war 
in the same class as immigrants coming 
for a permanent residence or as visitors. 
Later it was shown by competent wit- 
nesses that under the present regulations 
thousands upon thousands of people who 
come into the country as visitors and 
for short stays are permitted to come in 
without the payment of any head tax. 
This argument with reference to the 
levying of a head tax on prisoners was 
completely refuted, 
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The witnesses representing the Army 
and Navy presented not more than a 
dozen instances where any serious de- 
lay had been caused under the present 
law to the movement of persons or prop- 
erty. 

The failure of proof was miserable 
when it is considered what a tremendous 
demand for power these proponents of 
the bill were making. 

After the preliminary hearings in ex- 
ecutive session the Ways and Means 
Committee appointed a subcommittee to 
develop the matter further. Republican 
members of the committee, not wishing 
to do anything that could be construed 
as a failure to cooperate in any move- 
ment to win the war, went along and 
participated actively in the subcommit- 
tee hearings. I was a member of the 
subcommittee. We proceeded immedi- 
ately to remove several serious objec- 
tions to the bill. First we took the ini- 
tiative away from the President by pro- 
viding that he could not act except upon 
the request of some responsible head of 
several departments of the Government. 
We then proceeded to take out from the 
bill any power to control the movement 
of persons into the country. This left 
in the bill a control of the movements 
of persons out of the country and a con- 
trol of the movements of property into 
and out of the country and of the move- 
ment of information into and out of the 
country. 

Exhaustive public hearings covering 
most of 2 weeks were held on the 
amended bill. The proponents failed 
more miserably than in the executive 
session, 

Experts on tariff regulations showed 
how far reaching and dangerous this 
surrender of power might become. Ex- 
perts representing the dairy interests of 
the Nation opposed the bill with telling 
arguments. Farm organizations and 
cattlemen all denounced the measure as 
unsound. Experts on immigration 
brought out the dangerous possibility of 
permitting any one man to control the 
movements of many of our people. They 
insisted that the people demanded to be 
controlled by law and not to be subject 
to the dictates of any one man. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee took a position against the sur- 
render of power to the Executive but 
were in favor of amending any law that 
any of the proponents of the measure 
could show was in any manner obstruct- 
ing the successful prosecution of the war. 
It was shown by competent testimony 
that the State Department had made 
many changes in the departmental reg- 
ulations to facilitate the movement of 
persons during these wartimes and that 
under the modified regulations very lit- 
tle, if any, delay was being encountered 
in the movement of people. 

It was shown by tariff and custom ex- 
perts that only in a very few instances 
has there been any delay in the move- 
ment of custom and that these few in- 
stances were due absolutely to human 
frailties, which might be present in the 
enforcement of any law. 

The movement of “information” de- 
veloped the fact that this is a matter 
not in common knowledge. 
special effort to have competent wit- 
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nesses to confine the word “information” 
with a legal definition so that there 
would be no mistake about its interpreta- 
tion. It developed that the word “infor- 
mation” as considered by the Intelligence 
Departments of the Army and the Navy 
and by the F. B. I. was a very far- 
reaching term. It included not only 
maps and charts and plans but it in- 
cludes much more. It developed that in 
the consideration of these groups who 
have charge of the safety of the country 
that couriers and messengers who carry 
information in their minds are the most 
dangerous kind of “information” pos- 
sible. Officers from the Naval Intelli- 
gence and the Army Intelligence ap- 
peared before the committee. While 
they were careful not to show any dis- 
respect for their superior officers it was 
evident that they felt that they were 
perfectly capable of handling the situa- 
tion under the laws as they are at 
present. At least none of these intelli- 
gence officers was clamoring for a change 
in the present laws. 

From the overwhelming opposition to 
this measure it was clearly demonstrated 
that the proposed measure was not nec- 
essary and that it was totally without 
merit. 

While there was a marked unanimity 
among three or four witnesses who 
strongly favored the measure on the one 
point that they desired that additional 
powers be conferred upon the President, 
there was a marked inconsistency in their 
testimony. Attorney General Biddle 
stressed the importance of suspending 
the laws so as to send out hundreds of 
alien seamen who each month wera 
abandoning their ships and were losing 
themselves in our population—practi- 
cally all of whom were Scandinavians, 
Assistant Attorney General Cox main- 
tained that in the control of the move- 
ment of information it might be neces- 
sary for hundreds of men to leave our 
country. The testimony of these two 
men indicated that the number of peo- 
ple to whom this legislation would apply 
would run up into the thousands. Still 
the President at a press conference held 
shortly after the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee took out the immigration features 
of the bill said that it was intended under 
the immigration part of the bill only to 
bring into the country two or three dozen 
persons a year. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the Congress would be asked 
to make this far-reaching surrender of 
power just to permit the easy access of 
two or three dozen persons when thou- 
sands of persons are coming into the 
country every year under the present 
laws and regulations. 

Such inexplainable inconsistencies 
furnish an abundance of reasons why 
the Congress should be cautious in its 
surrender of legislative powers. 

The people have been fooled too often. 
They are commending the Congress for 
its stand in demanding the right to pass 
the laws by which the activities of the 
people are to be directed and controlled. 
The Ways and Means Committee has 
again maintained and upheld the con- 


stitutional right of Congress as the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. And 
at the same time it has maintained the 
noble traditions which have made it 
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the most important legislative commit- 
tee of Congress. I am proud to be 
honored with membership on this com- 
mittee and I am proud that our com- 
mittee took definite action with refer- 
ence to this, what I consider a very 
dangerous piece of legislation. 

Let us resolve that ours is a Govern- 
ment where the law is majestic and su- 
preme. It is from the law that the exec- 
utive branch of the Government gets its 
power and authority. It is not above the 
law. It exists because of the law. 





Debts Deferred for Americans in Allied 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article from 
the Sunday New York Times relating to 
a matter of interest to all soldiers and 
sailors and their dependents, concerning 
which matter I have received many in- 
quiries: 

Dests Dererre>p FOR AMERICANS IN ALLIED 
Forces—Score or Laws ALso WIDENED To 
Ease OBLIGATIONS OF SERVICE MEN'S 
DEPENDENTS 
United States citizens who have joined the 

armed forces of Allied Nations will receive 

the same protection as those in our own 
armed services under the terms of amend- 
ments to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940 that became effective 
recently, according to a detailed analysis of 
the revised measure released yesterday by 

Ganson J. Baldwin, of 72 Wall Street, lawyer 

and author of Legal Effects of Military 

Service. 

Prepared because a complete picture of the 
many revisions was not presented to the 
public when the amendments were enacted 
and became effective in October, Mr. Bald- 
win’s analysis also explained the conditions 
under which the amended law &@ffords de- 
pendents of those in service the same protec- 
tien granted to those on whom they are 
dependent in deferring debt and mortgage 
payments, canceling leases, limiting interest 
charges, and meeting other financial obli- 
gations. 

DEBT PAYMENT DELAYED 

The new provisions allow any debt in- 
curred before entering the armed forces to be 
suspended by a court during service and paid 
off after service in installments over a pe- 
riod equal to the full period of military duty, 
if ability to pay is reduced by being in serv- 
ice. Interest payments also may be sus- 
pended during service and added to the debt. 
To obtain this relief the debtor must apply 
to a court on notice to the creditor. The 
court may limit the relief to fit the circum- 


Creditors, however, are not reimbursed by 


he Government for any losses they sustain 
when leases are canceled, interest rates re- 
duced, etc. Applications of the revised act 


in specific types of cases were given by Mr. 
Baldwin as follows: 

Taxes: Taxes and assessments falling due 
either before or during service may be treated 
aa outlined above. 

Mortgages: Real-estate mortgages and con- 
tracts to buy real estate, if made before serv- 
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ice and payable in installments, may be 
suspended in the same way, but an even 
longer period after service is allowed to pay 
off the principal and accumulated interest, 
the period in such cases being the full period 
of service plus the then unexpired period of 
the mortgage or contract. 

Leases: Leases made before entering service 
on premises occupied for dwelling, profes- 
sional, business, agricultural, or similar pur- 
poses may be canceled at any time during 
service by mailing or delivering to the land- 
lord or his agent a written notice effective 
30 days after the next monthly rent day. No 
application to a court is necessary. Land- 
lords may apply to a court to prevent or 
modify a termination if they believe the 
privilege is abused. 

CEILING ON INTEREST 


Interest: Interest is limited to 6 percent 
while in service after October 6, 1942, on any 
debt incurred before entering service, unless 
the creditor applies to a court and shows 
that the debtor's ability to pay a higher rate 
is not reduced by his being in service, in 
which case the court may fix a fair rate. The 
6 percent rate must include service charges, 
renewal charges, fees, or any other charges, 
except bona fide insurance in connection with 
the debt. 

Life insurance: Premiums on life insur- 
ance up to $10,000 (instead of $5,000 under 
old law) will be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment to prevent lapses during service and 2 
years thereafter (instead of 1 year), if the 
insurance comes within the requirements of 
the law. The old requirement that loans 
must be less than 50 percent of the cash 
value is repealed. However, the insurance 
must have been taken out at ‘least 30 days 
before entering service, or else before October 
6, 1942. The insured must pay the accrued 
premiums within 2 years after service, inso- 
far as the cash value is not sufficient to cover 
them, and if he fails to do so the Government 
pays the insurance company (and he must 
reimburse the Government, which was not 
required under the old law). 

LIFE-INSURANCE RULING 

Assignees of life insurance pledged as se- 
curity for loans, etc., before the insured en- 
tered service cannot turn the policies in for 
the cash value, etc., during his service or 1 
year thereafter, except by permission of a 
court or by written consent of the insured 
during that period, unless the premiums are 
not paid. (Premiums are not deemed to be 
unpaid if guaranteed by the Government.) 
Insurance companies as assignees under pol- 
icy loans are excepted, but such policies are 
protected if the Government guarantees the 
premiums. 

Comakers on notes: Comakers on notes 
and other obligations of men in service may 
obtain the same relief as endorsers and guar- 
antors, the status of comakers having been 
in controversy under the old provisions. All 
persons primarily or secondarily liable on a 
debt of a person in service are now protected 
when relief is granted to the person in 
service. 

Dependents: Dependents who themselves 
have made leases, mortgages, or purchases 
on the installment plan, or secured loans, 
may apply to a court for relief if their ability 
to pay is reduced because of the service of 
the person upon whom they are dependent. 

TAX SALES PROHISITED 

There are many other new provisions in 
the law. Draftees now get many types of 
relief from the time they receive an order 
to report for induction. Sureties on crim- 
inal bail bonds for a person in service may 
be released when service prevents his being 
produced in court. Suits to repossess autos 
or tractors could not be stayed under the 
old law if less than 50 percent had been 
paid, but the new law protects the pur- 
chaser if any payment had been made. 

Tax sales and tax proceedings are pro- 
hibited during service except by permission 
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of a court, and the old provisions requiring 
the person in service to file an affidavit with 
the tax collector to get such protection has 
been repealed. Local taxation of military 
personnel in various States, counties, or mu- 
nicipalities where they do not regularly re- 
side is also prohibited as to income and 
personal-property taxes. 





The Montgomery Ward Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following letter written by 
Hon. John O’Connor, a former Member 
of the House: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
December 10, 1942. 
Mr. SEWELL AVERY, 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, Jil. 

My Dear Mr. Avery: Reading your latest 
advertisement in today’s Washington Times- 
Herald gave me and many others a renewed 
hope that you would even yet make a fight 
against the outrageously un-American ukase 
issued against you by the President and his 
courtiers. Having served 16 years in Con- 
gress, until “purged” in 1938, I know the 
feelings of scores of Members of that body, 
as well as the attitude of the man in the 
street, on the tremendously important issues 
in your case. 

Hoping you would fight the issue to the 
end, decent Americans were shocked when 
you agreed to comply with the President's 
“direct,” his edict that you must deny to 
your employees their fundamentally inalien- 
able right to resign from a union or other 
body for any reason, or no reason, and the 
edict further proposed to subject you to the 
humiliation of holding out of each and every 
pay envelope the union dues, to be sent to 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
headquarters for personal and political use. 
Imagine! In this country! 

He was just bluffing, as usual, and neither 
he nor his gang would have gone through 
with it if you had shown fight. It’s all huft 
and puff. Your house would not have been 
blown in. 

Fight is one thing they can’t stand and 
know nothing about, but everybody seems 
to be playing into their hands by laying 
down to them. 

Cowardice seems to be almost a national 
trait these days, at least on political, eco- 
nomic, and social issues. 

The New Dealers well know the War Labor 
Board, if it has any legal power whatsoever, 
has no authority over you. No one knows 
better than the President himself that he is 
not your Commander in Chief, as he keeps 
describing himself, to civilians, or even the 
Commander in Chief of his communistic 
proteges, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

Short of a declaration of martial law, 
which may be along any day now, to com- 
plete the dictatorship, all that bunch know 
that Mr. Roosevelt's only military title is 
“Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States” (United States Con- 
stitution, art II, sec. 2). To you and your 
company and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations he is just a public official, just 
barely elected, holding the nonmilitary, 
public office of President of the United States. 
That means that he can’t order anybody 
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around, as he sees fit, unless the victims wear 
a military uniform—that is, of course, unless 
he declares martial law. 

If you were at all influenced in your weak- 
ening by fear of an unfavorable attitude on 
the part of your millions of customers if 
you stood on your American rights, you were 
mistaken. Your customers are a_ typical 
cross section of our real American people, who 
have been waiting for someone to challenge 
the Goliath. 

It was a wonderful opportunity, and I still 
hope you won't pass it up entirely. 

In our domestic war—we’ll win the foreign 
one—we are nearly at Thermopylae. If no 
one is left who will hold the pass—so long, 
America! 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O’CONNOR. 





Post-War Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has so well stated we must plan 
now to provide employment for the mil- 
lions of men and women who will be 
released from the armed services and 
war projects and plants when the con- 
flict is ended. Such planning is abso- 
lutely vital to the future peace and secu- 
rity of our country and its people. The 
legislation necessary to carry out such a 
policy, in my opinion, is secondary in 
importance only to that needed to win 
the war. 

We must not win the war and lose the 
peace. 

It seems to me that the following 
articles deal with this important subject, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
b-»: inserted in the REcorD: 


[From the Engineering News-Record of 
December 3, 1942] 


NEW BILL FOR PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


Designed to meet the objections that were 
brought out in hearings last fall on the Wag- 
ner-Beiter bill for financing the planning 
and designing of post-war public works, a 
new bill with the same purpose was intro- 
duced on November 16 by Congressman 
ALFRED F. BerTer, of New York. Designated 
H. R. 7782, and called the First Post-war 
Planning Act of 1942, the bill was referred 
to the House Ways and Means Committee. 

It would provide $25,000,000 for Federal 
agencies and $75,000,000 for advancement to 
State and local agencies for plan preparation. 
With respect to the Federal agency appro- 
priation, the bill expressly states that none of 
the planning shall interfere with the conduct 
of civil functions of the Corps of Engineers 
(a point that wes raised during consideration 
of the earlier bill); and with respect to the 
State and local appropriation it is provided 
that any advances made for engineering and 
architectural plans of specific projects be re- 
paid in full “if and when funds become 
available by reason of appropriation by, or 
grant, gift, or loan to, such State or local 
agency for the undertaking of the public 
works and improvements so planned.” For 
general investigations, surveys, and compre- 
hensive plans, local governments are required 
to contribute in funds, services, or materials 
no less than 25 percent of the total cost. 
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The bill stipulates that all advances to 
State and local agencies are to be used for 
plan preparation “by staffs and consultants 
of such State and local agencies,” a require- 
ment not in the original bill. 

Under the provisions of the bill money will 
be advanced for local project planning by the 
President, and local requests for funds will be 
reviewed for the President by the Federal 
Works Agency, the Federal Security Agency, 
the National Housing Agency, or “other ap- 
propriate Federal agencies.” Congressman 
BEITER estimates that the $100,000,000 pro- 
vided in the bill will finance plans for $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of public works on the assump- 
tion that plan preparations would average 
about 314 percent of the total cost of con- 
struction. 


[From the Architectural Forum of November 
1942] 


BUILDING'S POST-WAR PATTERN 


Action of the city of New York in appro- 
priating $22,000,000 to complete plans and 
specifications for $628,000,000 worth of con- 
struction to be started immediately following 
the war prompted the Architectural Forum to 
query the Governors of the States and mayors 
of all cities over 100,000 population regarding 
steps taken in programing post-war work. A 
tabulation of these reports appears on the 
following 2 pages. In numerous cases failure 
of Congress to appropriate additional funds 
for the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Federal Work Reserve has limited or 
stopped prcegress. This is in m&rked contrast 
to the situation in England, where post-war 
planning is an accepted national responsi- 
bility, adequately financed, and proceeding 
now. 

“Generally I am in agreement with a com- 
pilation of such public works programs and 
at the State level shortly I will have a report 
from the State planning council containing a 
6-year program of public works, that is, be- 
ginning with the biennium 1943-45, drawn 
up in relation to the State’s financial abilities. 
More than likely the public works having 
priorities for construction in the biennium 
1943-45 will be deferred, except in emergency 
cases, until after the war, but possibly steps 
will be taken not only to have plans and 
specifications prepared but also to accumulate 
funds in some form for the day when the con- 
struction is ready to proceed.”—Gov. Arthur 
B. Langlie, Washington. 

“Virginia has a planning commiss' n which 
is giving consideration to post-war projects. 
We do not propose to start any of the projects 
until after the war.”—Gov. Colgate W. Dar- 
den, Jr., Virginia. 

“To supplement private industry in pro- 
viding employment in times of labor surplus, 
an extensive program of economically sound 
public works has been prepared to meet an- 
ticipated needs of the State and its communi- 
ties. This program includes projects of many 
types, such as public buildings for adminis- 
tration, education, or institutional treatment, 
highways, recreational developments, re’or- 
estation, and proposals for mine sealing and 
drainage, stream-pollution abatement, etc. 


‘Naturally this program must be tentative, 


subject to revision and priority, depending 
upon the changing needs and conditions. 
Wherever possible, the projects will be seif- 
liquidating or, as in the case of reforestation, 
will ultimately provide new and permanent 
employment opportunities. Some projects 
have received legislative approval, enabling 
construction to start when the war has ended; 
others have not yet received legislative ap- 
proval, and some, such as where tue war's 
concentration of workers in an industrial 
area has created acute conditions, may be 
unable to await the end of the war. 

“Public works, however, is Only one (and, 
at best, a supplementary) phase of Pennsyl- 
vania’s preparations to meet economic changes 
which will follow the end of the war. To 
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assist various localities or regions attain a 
better balance and diversity in industry, 
greater employment security, and economic 
stability, our Department of Commerce has 
initiated a program of community self-ap- 
praisal, based on the home-rule principle of 
local determination. Approximately 100 com- 
munities have undertaken such self-apprais- 
als, in one or more phases. This requires 
local fact-finding of the community's needs, 
capacities, and abilities, analysis of the facts 
discovered, and action to develop the com- 
munity’. resources of labor, raw materials, 
and location in order to foster industries best 
suited to the individual advantages of the 
community. 

“Through analysis of these local facts, each 
community may know in advance which in- 
dustries may close at the end of the war, 
which ones must convert to peacetime pro- 
duction, and what new industries have the 
best chance of prospering because of local 
markets, local raw materials, and local 
skilled labor. Through such advance knowl- 
edge and preparation to diversify the indus- 
trial character of the community, it becomes 
possible to cushion postwar chances and to 
make it more certain there will be jobs for 
American soldiers when they come back and 
for civilians during the war-to-peace tran- 
sition period.”—Gov. Arthur H. James, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“An analysis was made of the available 
revenues and a determination reached that 
approximately $600,000 would be available 
for each biennial appropriation period. The 
projects approved came within this limit, ex- 
cluding the various items of equipment under 
the sum of $5,000 each, and the 1941 legisla- 
ture made an appropriation to cover them 
for the current biennium. The program con- 
templates that just previous to each session 
of the legislature the plan is to be brought 
up to date, adding an additional 2 years’ 
projects."—Roy H. Mills, secretary to Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague, Oregon. 

“We have programmed and authorized the 
design of 12 specific projects. These projects 
are being designed wholly by the State. Divi- 
sion of Architecture.”"—Holden A. Evans, Jr., 
executive secretary to Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man, New York. 

“The functions of the State Planning 
Board are under the Publicity and Industrial 
Development Commission. We have an out- 
line of proposed postwar construction proj- 
ects in excess of $6,000,000, of which part of 
the funds are available.”"—Elias J. Strong, 
secretary to Gov. Herbert B. Maw, Utah. 

“Practically each one of our 640 inccrpo- 
rated towns and 254 counties have post-war 
programs in various stages of development, 
many of these being advanced to the point of 
having plans and specifications prepared.”— 
Ernest J. Boyett, executive secretary to Gov. 
Coke Stevenson, Texas. 

“New Hampshire does have a planning and 
development commission, whose work it is 
to handle all post-war projects. The com- 
mission is working on a capital budget to be 
presented to the 1943 legislature that may 
be classified as a plan for such work. It is 
also working out a plan for community and 
municipal reserve financing, anticipating the 
day the war will come to an end and a 
number of public works will have to absorb 
potentially unemployed people he design- 
ing and specifications of a number of build- 
ings under the capital budget have been un- 
dertaken.”—Thcrsten V. Kalijarvi, executive 
director, New Hampshire. 

“Planning board has been designated by 
Governor Edison as the coordinating agency 
for the projects to be submitted by all State 
departments and agencies The board to 
date has reviewed some $15,000,000 in proj- 
ects.”-—John E. Sloane, vice chairman, New 
Jersey State Planning Board. 

“Governor Carville has instructed his plan- 
ning board some months ago to prepare the 
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program of post-war construction activities. 
Some of the projects have reached the design 
stage. Highway projects have been listed and 
a great many of them have been designed and 
would be ready for advertising for bids with- 
in, say, @ mOnth or six weeks after the emer- 
gency. We have programmed for improve- 
ment in the post-war pericd, new facilities 
at the Mental Diseases Hospital, State Prison, 
the Industrial School, the State Capitol 
Building, the Supreme Court Building, and 
several structures at the University of 
Nevada.”—Robert A. Allen, chairman, Nevada 
State Planning Board. 

“The State planning commission is pre- 
paring a plan for State departments and 
institutions This plan will be specifically 
a recommended list of meritorious capital 
improvement projects for construction when 
and it money is appropriated therefor and 
materials are available."—Gov. Frank M. 
Dixon, Alabama 

“The Maine Development Commission is 
doing a great deal of work along these lines. 
While the works have not progressed far 
enough as yet to approximate total estimated 
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costs, the designing of them is proceeding 
now.’”’-—Gov. Sumner Sewall, Maine. 

“We have a State planning commission 
which is devoting part of its time to post- 
war problems. This program is now being 
reviewed for administrative guidance for 
war and post-war programs.”—Gov. Herbert 
R. O’Conor, Maryland. 

“We desire to be prepared for the time 
when industrial activity causec by the war 
slackens, and for this eventuality projects of 
permanent usefulness and economic value 
have been outlined. The original report of 
the planning board deals largely with needed 
construction at State institutions, and out- 
lines a program that can be financed with 
State funds without an increase in the pres- 
ent forms and rates of taxation.”—-Gov, Sam 
C. Ford, Montana. 

“Our program committee emphatically be- 
lieves that the employment problem after 
the war necessarily has to be met by private 
enterprise, if private enterprise is to have 
any excuse for its continued existence. We 
do not deny the importance of the public 
projects, but feel it is essential to empha- 





size that they cannot be the mainstay of 
post-war employment.”—James W. Culliton, 
Assistant Director, Committes on Post-War 
Readjustment, Boston. 

“The State of Louisiana has, under the 
department of public works, a State planning 
section. This section is at present actively 
engaged in the development of p~ojects for 
the immediate future as well as post-war 
projects.”"—DeWitt L. Pyburn, Director, De- 
partment of Public Works, Louisiana. 

“My administration is tremendously con- 
cerned with what is to happen when the war 
is over. Because we have lacked any ade- 
quate machinery our endeavors thus far have 
been based more upon instinct than on 
scientific logic. * * * The members of our 
planning commission would likely do a gcod 
job if given a chance, but in view of an indae- 
quate subsidy they are satisfied to sign their 
names to an occasional plat and let it go 
at that. I have found that the average 
citizen doesn't understand or care very much 
about plans and programs but he can be 
taught."—-Mayor Harry P. Cain, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Post-war survey 





























STATES 
cesvsidisinninaniiatateesiasiiettione v 
State Planning commission Specific projects or appropriations Designs and specifications proceeding | To start before war’s end? 
Qo eee — ee eS —s- ——— 
DIE, iain innnitiietiniitiioas Yes; 6-year capitalimprovement | $23,201,422 (excluding highways)..........] Yes.........-......-...-.------ inaeealiaie Depends on the appropria- 
plan. tions. 
De i cs ee ee | Cues be made known until CRUE TAR Rte tice ncishecncawilimesinsenanel Depends on legislative au- 
194: thority. 
Contatethic ccc cst Rsk isis ick esicceae Re oa from Governor’s C cealie pend- | Not in near future..................... After the war. 
ing. 
Florida eae, ll Se ee en ee ee 
Georgia........ =e POLITE, NS GENE SS Gathering material and information... 
lowa No.. See ee ise Se ee Approximately $3 000, 000 ‘under consider- | Ps cia Nace a iain ce 
ation. 
Kentucky.....- ‘ 7 do... ‘ ---| No ; SHE «actin eannstekshuae oof cee 
RR aa a eS a Flood control, $10,000, 000. Drainage im- | Immediate future as well as post- war. 
provements, $5,275,000, 
SS ..-| Maine Development Commis- | Yes: several, including State length toll | Yes........... pa at ee ed 
sion. highway. 
Maryland Yes ti sisicinsekoncionth UbEs Gane REMNEN COMMMNONERIONR Seca stnblnnksuOcsuakonenanees cashes iteiethdetiinindsil Do. 
Massachusetts !.... eo Se nal eee ee ee p< Rnieidemnpeaasatbensinnetentotenret aclben 
mittee. 
Montana... eacssenindoie OSE as Re $8,604,000__... ! TO eae ta a Uncertain, 
Nevada... Can alent wis i see aa Hospitals, prisons, schools. No allotment.| Sketches...........__..-.------.------ Do 
New Hampshire ..d0_.......-.-.-..------------} Some planned, both post-war construction | On a number of buildings.-.....-_- Work will continue for the 
and reconstruction. duration. 
New Jersey aA aad ia caren nlbtcitepieglcaaneanktt a : OP gr ee” Or Ba ae 9 Possibly. 
New York oa do i. 12 projects, mapping plans at present BREA AS dae ie ccakhanhanabiae situa caaaban stand ae. 
North Dakota... | State agencies ..| Pending ste a RT ES ins mci litle taceaeianaitiles 
Oregon Governor and budget director_..| 6-year program of approximately $600,000 iain ro ors Lene re see Some completed. Others not 
biennially. until after war. 
Pennsylvania ois Re bias tes ae eakene Many millions of dollars planned | aoc alhansgtiahedalatee metibeg ted a micnsctalabensipiniectl 
Rhode Island... , do Projects surveyed—$65,000,000 planned -..| No appropriation at this time......... 
South Carolina A pre paredness for ‘peace cor n- ee ear es.as iach dels ne aiaaDns Ud dieing dae eaktdeaeiapelanhackcgsn th tetas act whiminaen aeaiiaamaened 
mission soon to be established. 
Texas. ....- ies ..| Staff under Governor’s direc- | Those planned postponed until fall.......- iL ae Raed 
tion 
i Pub lic ity and industrial de- | $6,000,000, part of which is now available Sie wend cincnatinelanebanet onbpbuacae After defense construction, 
| velopment committee. 
Virginia. _........ og nS York River Bridge, $3,000,000. . ss I i a ae ee No. 
W ashington__-- , se a | Public works program being drawn....... IG. canadiies de ote in tdaeaukdelonaal Possibly. 
| 
CITIES 
Atlanta, Ga ' a | i ae ea POSE DUG | ion asiemasicdeseneninack i is s-ich scien tniesietineidinteaeenpsnniaaietainaiican a He = up by right-of-way. 
Baltimore, Md.......... a ee aiaeactaal es ad i aieeat adh eo ane atte cateteaabicele | Ye 
Buffalo, N. Y.1.... | do Tet tae tbeinseaiheiaiicianane Several in process ‘of preparation cise as ee MDE QOWOE < fek eso ee one dicadkscoltels Teedoqnate funds. 
Camden, N.J BOA saci coss .....---.------}| Approximately $11,000,000 : nt EN os wiaancSctrbh tietieh hh oatadinss 
Cincinnati, Ohio.........}] Yes............................-| Definite program not yet selected.....--.- —— through 5-year improvement | Partially. 
pian. 
I A i a A a a i ent oe bstncdrnaiadiaiiniaumaduimaea pated dektoraukiahenouol 
employed specialists to aid in | 
the matter 
Detroit, Mich.! ...-| Capital improvement commit- | No.............................. ..--.---| AWaiting report from the committee..| Possibly. 
tee. 
| I nc cuicctl Meda cin niinh eth deeemmennitiaiee Projects have been submitted by com Din ncdassihdnd can cbiaowadetecukGadeide Depends on funds. 
mittee. 
eg ee eee. an $10,000,000, possibly $20,000,000 ; alc ah in at -----| Possibly. 
ais Ee tsk i i atl aie $17,045,000, excluding funds for bo a ae tI ee 
education 
] St lex Report ee - sas ello uu salen tt ds oops acinar te oh tl ks tes teak ish nae ena ar coo ton aad Ws dn de rice tc tp cde canon ae i titel tat ain acta eit Ee alrite ae 
Indiar Ind RS ee Estimated $1,000,000 a eee I ei Re ae tae No. 
Kansas City, } | do 2 .-| Approximately $68. 000,000 he i iinnabircitand paiihaeteuseseelnan 
La \r ( aa a ee a a oe tS a ee 
Louisville, Ky ) _-see-..--....) Not enough progress to report No Sia ane Beata 
Memphis, Tenr _----------.) Approximately 130 projects planned by | Partially................-.-..--------- Uncertain. 
| agencies. ; 
Miami, Fla | i hi a i i i oo ee ..| Some. 
Milwaukee, Wis___. Long marmevemnené SO- 1. INO... ..o.acdeooe.ceaestacanacnassonu.coocl BOD for projects ‘which will be in- | No specific appropriation for 
m mittee cluded in program. such work, 
Newark, N.J............| Committee of public work re- | Approximately $6,000,000_................- BU. daciannbdvhits sadeutnlgwolaedgaudind 
serve 
er NE , Da at CR isciicin cect bdiieene Batis Bald wn Or Waele OF tii retercsin thn cris nes sb eeidieeaenauntimignenns 
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State Planning commission 
New York, N. Y.1........ a ee 
Oklahoma ‘City, ORR écabe tis eR eee date ace 3 
Patersee, N. dnc nnceucoe Industrial committee......... 
Portland, Oreg..........- City planning committee 
RU NOs ace ctcahed dss idddene scans cusses 0s. 


Rochester, N. Y 


Sacramento, Calif.!....... 
Sis BS BRO Sc cckdssacas 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif.t..... 
San Francisco, Calif... 
St. Paul, Minn.. ‘ 
BOG: We MES 6 occcnccass]acent 


ning board 





SORE SPO, AO. no ccenslounce do. 


Tacoma, Wash........... | Yes; but inactive 
PRE, ob cenacees | Yes. 

Wicnite, Mens............}..... 
Yonkers, N. Y.- 
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Tire Purchaser Pays $7.04 for Giving 
Government Two Old Tires and Four 


Old Tubes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 10, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, while in the 
district in October, I came across a little 
transaction between one of my constitu- 
ents and the Government that seemed 
almost unbelievable. A friend of mine, 
Mr. W. H. Wilcox, who lives on a rural 
route out of Muskegon, Mich., had to 
have two tires and four tubes for his au- 
tomobile. He went to the tire rationing 
board and obtained a permit to purchase 
the two tires and four tubes. He then 
went to the tire store in Muskegon to 
make the purchase. He paid $16.25 for 
each of the two tires and $3.65 for each 
of the four tubes making a total of $47.10 
for the two tires and four tubes. Before 
he was permitted to purchase these tires 
and tubes he had to turn in his two old 
tires and four old tubes which were worn 
out. Before he could turn in the two old 
tires and four old tubes he had to pay 
$2.36 each for returning the two old tires 
and 58 cents each for returning the old 
tubes, making a total of $7.04 he had to 
pay under what was termed “tire return 
cost.” This brought his bill to $54.14. 
Michigan has a 3-percent State sales tax. 
He not only had to pay 3-percent sales 
tax on the $47.10 that he paid for the new 
tires and tubes but he had to pay a 3- 
percent sales tax on the $7.04 paid for 
returning the old tires and old tubes. 
He was given no allowance for the old 
tires and tubes in a trade-in as they were 
worn out. This brought his bill up to 
$55.76. Then he paid further an excise 
tax of $1.03 each on the tires and 24 cents 
each on the tubes, making a total tire 





Capital improvement program 
Public and improvement plan- 
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excise tax of $3.02, bringing the total cost 
of tires to $58.78. In other words, the 
sales price of the tires was $47.10 and 
they actually cost him $58.78. The fol- 
lowing is an itemized statement of the 
bill he paid and of which I have a photo- 
static copy: 











sas ioe : 

Yeser y ; -rice | Am 1 
Description tity | Price 4 mount 
ws 16 tires_- aint 2} $16.25 | $32.50 
.D.6G& B tubes oid 4/ 3.65 14. 60 
rT ire re INS Scns sic enincé inca tein nie 2. 36 4.72 
Tube return cost_---- | . 58 2. 32 
ee ii at, lll sire ham ena 54.14 
Sales tar.........:. PEE ELA | oat 1. 62 
Total... Ciankisedideeuien : ». 76 
Tire excise tax __..-.- — sdiichiatie 1,03 | 2. 06 
Tube excise tax.......-..- , : . 24 | . 96 
OGG So sec cdasauen Pa uieeheteiiowes | 8. 78 





I telephoned the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and they told me that these 
charges were entirely regular and I asked 
them to verify it in writing. On Decem- 
ber 1, I received a letter from that office 
signed by Robert F. Bryan, Price Execu- 
tive, Rubber Price Branch, which reads 
in part as follows: 


You express particular interest in the ad- 
ditional amount that was billed as a tire re- 
turn cost. On April 25, 1942, by Amendment 
No. 1 to Revised Price Schedule No. 63, a 16 
percent increase in maximum retail prices for 
passenger-car tires and tubes became effec- 
tive. This increase was the amount necessary 
to cover the costs incurred under the dealer 
tire return plan, which as you know was a 
program designed to aid tire dealers by per- 
mitting them to return stocks of passenger- 
car tires and tubes to the Government. In 
compliance with the wishes of this office, the 
trade has been billing this amount separately 
and identifying it as attributable to the tire 
return plan. 


From this language the tire dealer is 
apparently being subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment to the extent of 16 percent and 
the tire purchaser is compelled to pay 
this subsidy. When it is all over, we find 
the tire purchaser, in addition to paying 
the regular ceiling price of the tires he 
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ciTres—continued 
| Specific projects or appropriations Designs and specifications proceeding | To start before war’s end? 
oe $628,005,182_____. A i ee asian Within 6 months. 
dente special postw ar “projects Bitte. cheese eS ec depasccewean 
---| 20 specific projects. Approximately | Preliminary "ee 
$2,646,997. 
«--| Sewage disposal system, approximately | No-..................--.-.-----..------ When city cour thinks 
$11,000,000, advisable 
.--| 103 projects, estimated $27,000,000__.___._- te cata a i . 
...| Estimated $5,000,000, increased from time |-.-.--- a ee as sinks hl eeaukea | Yes. 
to time. 
Yes. ~ SN a ren és ie oe a ee et ag EE A eS 
Many proposed, amounting to many | Plan to st: art in near future..........- 
millions. | 
No; lack of funds... Sa i ae a ae ane Improbable 
No appro} GMI iT RUS tn eee chy i 
Preparing PrOeraim.. ...... <5. <.0n<ceces Gm es Ses ods SS ek een | Yes. 
Nothing definite decided ee ates ad Bicicndh addi itienksdobninkbn act | Some. 
Mo. autnerity: or. foads, plans. indefinite: boc... osc cs ~ ccccccccnccensccccscucss- «- | 
because of war industries | 
Intercepting sewer started. $2,200,000_.....| Sewage treatment plant planned upon 
|} completion of above, approximately 
| $1,000,000. 
eeeeeeceeeeueeesesecess oat ee eee eee cere ceeceeesee reese eseses= ' 
Several millions prog rammed........-.-..- FF PMs edbciote tba ake cee ipcharlaniweicicacr tea 1 Ye 
| Incomplete 


purchased, has paid $7.04 for the privilege 
of returning the two old tires and four old 
tubes and to cap the climax lhe has to pay 
a sales tax on the $7.04 which he paid for 
the privilege of returning the old tires 
and old tubes. 

This has nothing to do with the recent 
order whereby we are to turn in the sixth 
tire and are receiving pay for it. This 
man was turning in old worn-out tires 
and tubes, and they had to be old and 
worn out before he could get a permit to 
purchase new ones, and he received no 
compensation or allowance for these old 
tires. 

Of all the new-fangled, cockeyed 
schemes to get money out of the tire pur- 
chaser this scheme of making the pur- 
chaser pay $7.04 for giving the Govern- 
ment two old worn-out tires and four old 
worn-out tubes takes the prize. 





Gas Ration To Cost Ohio $21,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following short news- 
paper article: 
GAS RATION TO COST OHIO $21,000,( ) 
CoLumBusS.—The Nation-wide gasoline ra- 
tioning program effective December 1 will 


cost Ohio’s State and local governments ap- 
proximately $21,200,000 in 1943 gasoline tax 
revenues, authoritative estimates indicated 
today. 

This represents a decline of about 37 per- 
cent from gasoline income of $59,326,946 in 
1941. 

The highway department, therefore, faces 
a possible tax revenue loss next year of at 
$11,900,000, counties and township: 2: 
000, municipalities $4,000,000, and the gen- 
eral fund $5,500,000. 


fp 
i 
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The Oregon Plan for the Observance of 
the Old Oregon Trail Centennial, 
1843-1943 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 2, 
1843, a little group of pioneers met on the 
banks of the Willamette River in Oregon 
and organized a provisional government 
for the Oregon Country. This was the 
beginning of civil government for the 
United States in this great western coun- 
try. During the same year began that 
great migration of immigrants across 
plains and mountains over continental 
United States, which resulted in the 
holding of this vast territory as a part of 
the United States. 

This coming year, 1943, we could fit- 
tingly celebrate this momentous event in 
our history. We find ourselves, however, 
in the midst of the greatest conflict that 
has ever confronted us as a nation. 
There is only one objective uppermost 
now with all of us, and that is to win the 
war in which we are engaged without 
appeasement or compromise and at the 
earliest possible moment. We cannot, 
therefore, divide our energies or our re- 
sources in commemoration or celebration 
of an event so important as the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment 
of civil government in the West. The 
people of my State, however, have formu- 
lated a plan known as the Oregon Plan 
tor the Observation of the Old Oregon 
Trail Centennial, which will not divert 
our energies from winning the war but 
will in a way help our war efforts in 
stimulating patriotism and encouraging 
us to go forward with greater determina- 
tion to win and to preserve the things for 
which our pioneer ancestors fought and 
sacrificed a hundred years ago. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 


a catalog of the publications which bear 
upon the history and the development of 
this western empire which occupies the 
entire area from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean and from what was 
in those days Mexico on the south to the 
Russian possessions on the north. The 
following is the Oregon plan: 


Two closely linked events in American his- 
tory are to be commemorated in 1943. That 
year marks the one-hundredth anniversary of 

ve founding of the first American civil gov- 
ernment west of the Rockies. 

It v on May 2, 1848, that a small group 
of § ers gathered on the banks of the 
Wi River, declared their independ- 
f é ip a provisional government of 
t} erican plan for the Oregon Country. 

During the ¢ imn of that year, a train of 
covered wa Ss, bearing about 1,00G men, 
\ nd ch lled down the slopes 

ue M to reinforce that in- 
fant é ment and to give ssurance that 
the American flag would continue to fly on 
the shores of the Pacific 

The actors in this heroic pioneer drama 


came from practically every State east of 





the Mississippi River. They had carried our 
American civilization across the continent 
and they made the final strokes which gave 
us a two-ocean country. 

Every State in our Union ts vitally inter- 
ested in these history-shaping events of 1843, 
like the compact made on the Mayflower, like 
those events occurring at Plymouth Rock, 
Independence Hall, Old South Church, the 
Alamo, and Sutter’s Fort. They are an in- 
trinsic part of our great national heritage. 
It is important that they be taught in their 
vibrant truthfulness to the youth of America. 

It is vital to the future of our Nation that 
these things be not forgotten. There never 
was a time when these stirring stories of 
American courage, vision, and independence 
shou'd be more convincingly told. 

Our 1943 centennial offers a matchless op- 
portunity to tell to the youth of America the 
great story of the carrying of our Nation 
from sea to shining sea. In this epic are 
stirring tales of our Indians, our explorers, 
mountain- men, missionaries, and home- 
building settlers who made the conquest of 
our great West. 

Here is a chance for teachers to enrich and 


vitalize their work in geography, history, 
English, nature study, art, music, manual 
training, and domestic science. In a word 


here is a golden opportunity to teach our 
American youth what it cost the pioneers to 
put the stars in our flag. 

Realizing the national importance of this 
story for all America, leaders in the educa- 
tional field propose that we give prominence 
to the story of the founding of the old Oregon 
Country and of the Old Oregon Trail, in 1943 
and thereafter, in the courses of study in the 
schools of our country. 

In response to the call for help and guid- 
ance in this work, leaders in Oregon are sub- 
mitting this definite but flexible plan of 
action 

This program is known as the Oregon plan. 
It has been endorsed by leading educators in 
Oregon and elsewhere, and was adopted and 
recommended by the American Pioneer Trails 
Association at its recent annual convention 
held in Kansas City, Mo. 

The Oregon Council, American Pioneer 
Trails Association, which formulated this 
plan, and the centennial advisory committee 
appointed by the Governor of Oregon, are 
pleased to pass this on to the teachers of 
America who will be interested in that great 
national observance. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To develop appreciation of pioneer life 
in general. 

2. Westward movement. 

(a) Modes of travel 

(b) Hardships and disappointments en- 
countered and how these developed strong 
character traits. 

3. Geographic setting and its influence. 

(a) Surface features, climate, and river 
valleys. 

4. Understand Indians of your State. 

(a) Different Indian tribes 

(b) How they lived (homes, food, clothing, 
language, and customs). 

(c) How the Indians gave the pioneers 
practical help in getting food, clothing, and 
shelter from surrounding nature. 

(ad) How Indians adjusted themselves to 
the white man’s way of life 

5. Gain information about the early Ore- 
gon country and study Oregon in relation to 
the national expansion and development. 


ACTIVITIES 


In carrying on a unit of this work, the chil- 
dren must reproduce some of the phases of 
early pioneer life and experiences on the Ore- 


gon Trail, since it is not familiar to all of 
them. This may be done through: 


1. Reading about life on the Oregon Trail, 
people, and occupations. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


2. Dramatizations—such subjects as: Gath- 
ering at Independence and Other Points for 
Exodus to Oregon; Formation of Provisional 
Government at Champoeg; Dr. McLoughlin 
Welcoming the Pioneers; Making Camp for 
the Night, etc. 

3. Construct pioneer and Indian homes. 

4. Dress dolls in early costumes of pioneers 
and Indians. 

5. Weaving and dyeing of cloth. 

6. Preparation of foods. 

7. Excursions to historical places, treks 
over historic trails, visits to historical muse- 
ums, industrial plants, etc. 

8. Painting murals of pioneer life, covered 
wagons, etc. 

9. Scrap books of Oregon Trail historical 
markers and pictures such as: Sacajawea, 
Coming of the White Man, Circuit Rider, 
Pioneer Mother, etc. 

10. Make a diary of a journey over the Old 
Oregon Trail or write of 10 of the most inter- 
esting days on the trip. (These may be 
weeks apart.) 

11. Make illustrated reports or floor talks 
on topics such as: The Fur Brigade, Buffalo 
Hunt, Circuit Riders, Mountain Men, Life at 
Frontier Forts, Men of Champoeg, Pioneer 
Missionaries (Protestant and Catholic) . 

12. Write stories, poems, and music relating 
to the Oregon Trail period. 

13. Learn early Oregon Trail songs and 
State songs of today. 

14. Read books on historical subjects by 
local writers. 

15. Give pageants and plays relating to 
pioneer period. 

16. Set up pioneer exhibits and Indian 
exhibits. 

17. Maps. 

(a) Maps 
marks, etc. 

(b) Outline maps of significant events, 
pen or pencil drawings of scenes and inci- 
dents along the trail. 

(c) Maps of regions with mountains, val- 
leys, and rivers. 

18. Soap and wood carving, oxen, covered 
wagons, etc. 


of trails, settlements, land 


WHY WERE PEOPLE ATTRACTED TO THE OREGON 
COUNTRY? 


1. Discovery of the Columbia River (the 
Oregon, the great river of the West) by Capt. 
Robert Gray. 

2. Lewis and Clark expedition, Astor expe- 
ditions. 

3. Fur traders established posts. 

(a) Spanish: 

The Missouri Fur Co. 

(b) British: 

(1) The Northwest Fur Co. 

(2) Hudson's Bay Co. 

(c) American: 

(1) American Fur Co. 

(2) Pacific Fur Co. 

(3) Rocky Mountain Fur Co. 

4. Missionaries who came in answer to the 
call for religious teachers were strong ad- 
vertisers and sent reports and stories of Ore- 
gon country; its free, rich land. 

(a) Methodists—Jason and Daniel Lee. 

(b) Presbyterian—Marcus Whitman and 
Henry Spalding. 

(c) Catholics—Fathers Francois N. Blan- 
chet, Modeste Demers, and Peter DeSmet. 


(ad) Circuit riders—Joab Powell, Robert 

Booth, and others. 
THE OREGON TRAIL 

1. Wagon trains. 

(a) First great migration—1843. 

(b) Other trains—1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 
1849, 1852-3. 

(c) Captains of trains—-Peter Burnett, 


William Martin, Jesse Applegate, Cornelius 
Gilliam, Presley Welch, Samuel Hancock, 
W. G. T’Vault, Solomon Tetherow, and many 
others. 

2. Starting 
ence and St 


and routes: 
Mo.; 


point 
Joseph, 


Independ- 
Council Bluffs 
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(Kanesville), Iowa. Forts Kearny, Laramie, FICTION ! | Meeker, Ezra, Ox Team Days on the Cregon 
Bridger, Hall, Boise, Walla Walla, Vancouver. Allen M. P., Western Star (Jim Bridger) | Trail (5-8). 
3. Life on the trail. (6-9). r Minto, John, Reminiscences (Pioneer D 
(a) Preparation for the trip. Austin, Margot, Willamette Way (2-3). | (7-12). 
(b) Adventures on the trip. Butler, J. C.. Singing Paddles (5-7). Montgomery, Richard, Young N 
(1) Making trails and fording rivers. Carr, M. J., Children of the Covered Wagon | (6-9). 
(2) Climbing Rocky Mountains and cross- (5-6). | Montgomery, Richard, The White-He 
ing deserts. Carr, M. J., Young Mac of Fort Vancouver | Eagle (8-12). 
(3) Making camp. (6-8). | Parkman, Francis, The Oregon Trail (8-12) 
(4) Fighting off Indian attacks. Conner, Sabra, Quest of the Sea Otter (7-9). | _ Parrish, Philip H., Before the Cove 
(5) Hunting and fishing for food. Curl, G. V., Young Shannon (Lewis and | Wagon (8-12) 
(6) Heading off Buffalo stampedes. Clark) (6-8). Parrish, Philip H., Historic Oregon (8-12 
(7) Visiting forts on the way. DeMoss, Mrs. C. C., Blue Bucket Nuggets Richardson, R. E., Oregon History Stories 
(8) Ascent of the Blue Mountains (7-8). : (6-8). 


(9) The Barlow Road across the Cascade Eaton, Jeanette, Narcissa Whitman (6-9). Rucker, Maude Applegate, The Oregon T 


Range. Hargreaves, Sheba, Cabin at the Trail’s End | and Some of Its Blazers (8-12) 
(10) First sight of their new home. (6-9). Russell, I, K. and Driggs, H. R., Hidd 
4. Pioneer life in Oregon. Hough, Emerson, The Covered Wagon | Heroes of the Rockies (7-12). 


(a) Clearing land and breaking the soil. (7-12). 


Shafer, Joseph, History of the Pacific Nortl 
(b) Building log cabins and rail fences, 


Lange, Dietrich, The Shawnee’s W.rning | West (Ref.) 


(c) Foods. Sore (6-8). Schultz, T. H., Bird Woman (Sacajaws 
(d) Clothing, spinning and weaving. Morris, Rhoda, pseudonym, Susan and Ara- | (7-8). 
(e) Entertaining and amusement. bella. Pioneers (4-5). Scott, Leslie M., Champoeg Memoranc 
(f) Transportation. Morris, Rhoda, pseudonym, Susan and Lit- | (8-12). 
(g) Education. tle Bird Lost (5-8). Strong, T. N., Cathlamet on the Columbia 
(h) Churches. Morrow, Mrs. H. M. W., On to Oregon (story (8-12). 
5. Growth of Oregon (and your own State). | of a pioneer boy) (5-7). Wade, Mrs. M. H. B., The Trail BI 
(8). LepvarRMene: Nichols, M. Leona, The Mantle of Elias | (7-12). 
(1) Provisional. (8-12). Wilson and Driggs, The White Indian Boy 
(2) sensorial, Otis, James, Antoine of Oregon (5-8). (5-8). 
. ial I Ss Ryan, J. D., (Brother Ernest)—Boys of the | COSTUMES—OREGON TRAIL PERIOD 
9 rego oday (¢ r own State). 3 * E i 
(1) Oregon becomes an agricultural, live- | Covered Wagons (6-8). | Manchester, H. H., The Hat in America 
es aoe - cds Sabin, E. L., Opening the West With Lewis | Mackey, M. G., and Sooy, L. P., Early Cali- 
stock, lumbering, dairying, mining, manufac- i Clark (7.8 | ere ree y> , q 
turing, fishing, and tourist State gy = ht ee : fornia Costumes, 1796-1847. 
se ek oe Hi : Tousey, Sanford, Val Rides the Oregon McLellan, Elizabeth, Historic Dress in 
(2) Growth of Oregon cities | : : , 
~ s 8 : | Trail (3-4). America, 1800-1870, v. 2 
(3) Scenic beauty spots. } sidistipeirenas , es ee 
(4) Railroads and highways. = 7 MUSIC 
(5) Growth of education, churches, etc. oa Mrs. J. H., No Other White Men (From Hulbert's “Forty-niners” are many 
( . “ 


people have held to their ideal of wor- (S35) - bgt . included the tune, we have bracketed the 
shiping God and improving their minds.”— Bancroft’s Histories of the Western States | music and given the page where it may be 
Parrish. (7-23). ate found.) ; 

(6) Division of the Old Oregon Country. ee’ - a and Barr, H. M., Redskin and | 4. Wie Laurie Wells (music, p. 139) 
The original Oregon Country comprised = (: ). sepsis r = Arkansas Traveler Old Rosin the Beau 
everything west of the summit of the Rocky Bashford, Herbert, Stories of Western Pio- | 4iig Lang Syne The Girl I Left Be- 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and all land neers (6-8). h ’ 
between the Mexican possessions on the south 
and Russian possessions on the north. Out 
of that vast territory, the founders of the 
provisional government created four districts 

or counties. 

In 1846, the boundary question between 
England and the United States was settled 
at the 49th degree of parallel, and British 
Columbia was awarded the British. 

The remainder of the Oregon Country was 
made a territory of the United States in 1848. 

Oregon in its present form achieved state- 
hood in 1859. Washington was taken from 
Oregon and made a territory in 1853. It com- 
prised the northern part of the Oregon Coun- 
try and a portion of the northwest part of 
fontana. In its present form, Washington 
was made a State in 1889. 

Idaho was carved out of Washington and 
made a territory in 1863. It comprised the 
eastern part of Washington, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains and took in a large part of the 
old Nebraska and Dakota. 

When Montana and Wyoming were created 
form. It 


Bass, Florence, Stories of Early Times in Boanis Chartie ns Be 


the Great West (4-5). 

Brosnan, C. J., Jason Lee, Prophet of the 
New Oregon (8-12). 

Brown, Jesse B., Fort Hall (8-12). 

Drury, Clifford Merrill, Marcus Whitman, 
M. D. (8-12). 

Dye, Mrs. E. E., The Conquest (story of 
Lewis and Clark) (9-12). 

Dye, Mrs. E. E., McLoughlin and Old Ore- 
gon (9-12). 

Driggs and Jackson, Westward America 
(8-12). 

Elliott, T. C., Peter Skene Ogden (fur trade 
period) (8-12). 

Federal Writers’ Projects (5-12). 

Gill, John, Chinook Dictionary (8-12). 

Grinnell, G. B., Trails of the Pathfinders 
(8-12). The Oregon Trail (words by Billy Hil 

Hafen and Young, Fort Laramie (8-12). | sic by Peter DeRose). 

Hafen, L. R., The Overland Trail (8-12). Oregon State Song (words by J. A. Bu- 

Horner, J. B., Days and Deeds in the Oregon | chanan; music by Henry B. Murtagh). 
Country (6-8). Oregon, Where Snow Caps Touch the Sky 

Horner, J. B., Oregon History and Early (words by Walter Meacham; mit by Isa 
Literature (8-12). Botten 

Howard, B. C., and Higgins, Ruth, On the POETRY AND VERSE 
Trail with Lewis and Clark (4-6) Corning, H. M., The Mountain 

Irving, Washington, Astoria (8-12). | (a book of Oregon poems) 

Judson, K. B., Early Days in Old Oregon | Cradlebaugh, John, The La Where 
(7-8). Dreams Come Tru¢ 

McArthur, L. A., Oregon Geographic Names Davies, M. C., The Skyline Trail b 
(7-12). western verse) 

Masters, J. G., Stories of the Far West Euwer, A., By Scarlet Torch and B 
(7-8). | Guiterman, A., The Scout Trail 

Meacham, Walter, Bonneville the Bold larrison, Henry Ed, Oregon P¢ 
(7-12). Lapham, S., The Enchanted Lal 

Meany, Edmond S., Washington Geographic Meacham, Walter, Little Mother f the 
Names. Golden West 
— Meacham, Walter, The Trail O 
1Figures indicate grades for which books Miller, Joaquin, The Bravest Batt 
seem most suitable. Miller, Joaquin, Exodu O 


| Coronation Old Zip Coon 

The Campbells Are Turkey in the St 
Coming Billy Boy 

Eileen Aroon Buffalo Gal 

| Flow Gently Sweet Nelly Was a Lady 

} Afton Uncle Ned 

| Home Sweet Home Old Folks at Home 

I Remember, I Re- Dance Music 
member Money Musk 
Last Rose of Summer Fisher’s Hornpipe 

Old Hundred The Devil’s Dream 

O! Susanna (music, Pop Goes the Weasel 

p. 139) Virginia Reel 

| Promised Land Irish Washerwoman 

} Windham (music, 

| p. 139) 

UP-TO-DATE OREGON SONGS 

t 

| 





cut of Idaho it assumed its present 
became a State in 1890. 

Montana was taken from Idaho and made 
a Territory in 1864. It achieved statehocd in 
1889. 

Wyoming was next carved out of Idaho 
and made a Territory in 1868. It became 
a State in 1890. 

GRADED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

With the help of the Oregon State Library 
and the Portland Central Library, the follow- 
ing list of fiction and nonfiction books were 
made up; also, suggestions for music and 
costumes 

Each State has its own bibliography to 
draw upon, in addition to these references. 








“Today the churches, schools, libraries, and | motes ht ‘tee Cee os titles, words and, in some cases, music for 
literature of the State are proof that the agley. C. ° arty atholic Missions popular songs of this period. Where he has 
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Moore, Dallas 
Powers 
ture. 
Simpson, Sam, Beautiful Willamette. 
Whitman, Walt, Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
life on the Old 





Sunset Trails 
Alfred, History of Oregon Litera- 


Depicting characters and 






Oregon Trail such as The Covered Wagon, 
Sacajawea, Pioneer Mother, The End of the 
‘Trail. 
TEACHERS’ REFERENCES 

History and geography textbooks, courses 
f study, maps (new and old) 

Barker-Dodd-Webb, The Growth of a Na- 

2 

Burnett, Peter, Recollections of an ld 
Pioneer 

Ciark, Dan, The West in American History. 

Carey, C. H., History of Oregon. 

‘ le-Evans, Our American Heritage. 

H ck, P. P., History of Our Country. 

Hafen and Rister, Western America. 

Hebard, G. R., Sacajawea. 

K M., Story of the American People. 


Lockley, Fred, Oregon Trail Blazers. 
Paxson, History of the Frontier in America, 
eslie, History of the Oregon Country. 
Tt , Early Western Travels. 

Turnor, The Frontier in American History. 
n, L. M., The American Nation, Yester- 





ind Tod 
Crown Collection of Maps. 
File f early newspapers in libraries and 
l socie s. Historical Quarterlies. 
rnment and State documeuats, encyclo- 
DIAF AND JOURNALS 
Bryant, Ed : Palmer, Joel 
Conyers, E. M Parrish, Edward Evans 
Drumheller, Dan Prosch, Thos. H 
ougherty, I Shipley, Mrs. H. R. 
Fremont, John C. Scott, John Tucker 
Kerns, Jol T Talbot, Theodore 
Nesmith, James T 
Puitie H. PARRISH, 
Chairman, Portiand. 
WALTER MEACHAM 
Executive Secretary, Portland. 
Roy MEYERS 
Eagle Creek, 
KENNETH HICKS, 
The Dalles, 
J.Roy Ratey, Pendleton, 
Lro ADLER, Baker, 
AC Committee, Oregon Trail Centennial 





Republicans Jangle Their Spurs 
IN OF REMARKS 
OFr 


ION. FRANK E. HOOK 


<r 


EXTENSI 


OF MICHIGAN 
I E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 10, 1942 
Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this 


agazine article from the International 
Teamster entitled “Republicans Jangle 
; Spurs—Where Do We Go From 
Lester M. Hunt: 


eye , hx 





NS JANGLE THEIR SPURS—WHERE Do 
WE Go From HERE? 
(By I M. Hunt) 
I t ng its spurs 
] I e again It 
V \ Cc “ x9 from 
} s ther th 
I il, iv¢ or gels 


If the Republicans think they are going to 
ride back to the “good old days” of isolation 
and malnutrition, they are nuts. We have 
had enough of “normalcy.” We remember 
too well what they gave us in Harding and 
Teapot Dome. 

We kept cool with Coolidge, but we did 
work up a sweat looking for that Hoover 
chicken in every pot. The era of American 
history between Harding's teapot and Hoover’s 
pot provides most of the arguments Hitler 
used against democracy. 


IT’S HARD TO FORGET 


That era in American government is hard 
to justify. It is harder to forget. It was 
Republican from start to finish. It was the 
aftermath of the last World War. It followed 
the Republican victory in the congressional 
elections in the middle of President Wilson’s 
last term, while we were still at war. 

On the basis of that victory, the Repub- 
licans elected Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 
One more Republican administration like 
those might have plunged this country into 
revolution. 

It was a period of “rugged individualism,” 
but whenever an unemployed worker asserted 
his individualism too ruggedly, a policeman 
clouted him over the head with a club 

It was a time of “noble experiments” in 
prohibition and economics which saw crimi- 
nals and capitalists rolling in illicit wealth 
and evading the taxes to provide hungry men 
with food 

THEY 

But while those Republican administra- 
tions were rugged and ruthless with American 
citizens, they were timid and vacillating with 
the citizens of Germany and Japan 

An unemployed worker couldn’t talk the 
administration out of a job or a meal, but the 
international politicians talked it out of our 
Navy 

The Republicans actually sank some 15 
battieships and 7 cruisers and prated about 
their “humanity” while millions of their fel- 
low countrymen clenched their fists and 
watched their children grow thinner and 
thinner. 

The chips they sank were not blueprints. 
They were battle wagons, actually afloat, with 
guns on their decks. Could we use those ships 


SANK OUR NAVY 








today? Ask the Japanese Emperor, who 
smiled when he saw them sink, and moved 


the pins on his battle map closer to Pearl 
Harbor. 

While American ships were going down to 
the bottom, Japanese ships were going down 
the ways 

That was a neration American di- 
plomacy which almost brought an end to 
American democracy 

And now the Republicans think that his- 
tory began repeating itself with the election 
last month. Some of the same men who 
wrecked the program of President Wilson to 
enforce international peace are now raising 
their heads again. 


ge of 





LET GERMANY REARM 


The very men who helped modify the Ver- 
sailles Treaty every time Germany com- 
plained about it are interpreting the recent 
election as a verification of their views. 

Pro-German newspapers that discredited 
President Wilson are discrediting President 
Roosevelt. They write boldly in their edi- 
torials that the menace to America is Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, not Hitler’s new order 


They seem to think that we are going to be 
kidded out of winning this war as we were 
kidded out of winning the last one. If we 


had really won that one, we wouldn’t have 


this one 


From one end of the c ; to the other, 







Republicans have been encouraging groups 
of citizens to agitate aga t every war meas- 
u iy d by the Gove t 

They di I bring 
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cess they obtained stimulates them to greater 
effort. They were elected by beating their 
breasts for a more vigorous war. Yet all the 
time they complained against every war 
measure as a needless infringement of their 
personal liberties. 

On the basis of that record we ask the 
Republican party to answer our question, 
Where do we go from here? 

If it wants to go anywhere, it will have to 
decide what it stands for and who its leaders 
are. 

Does Senator Ropert A. Tarr, of Ohio, rep- 
resent it when he conceives it his “patriotic” 
duty to urge people to defy the laws of the 
Government? 

Or does Gov. Harold E. Stassen, of Minne- 
sota, when he resigns his office and joins the 
Navy to fight for his country? Which one do 
the Republicans repudiate? Which will they 
follow? 

If the Republicans think they are going 
back to anything, they are badly mistaken. 
We are not going backward after this war. 
We are going forward. And we intend to 
elect men in 1944 who will lead us forward; 
men who have caught the vision of Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. WALLACE and who realize that 
this war is not a football game or a prize 
fight, but the Gethsemane of the human race 
from which we rise to divine destiny or lie 
entombed in a sepulchre of slavery. 

If the Republicans really want to win the 
war as they said they did in the campaign, 
the time to show it will come when the next 
Congress convenes. 

WE TRUST ROOSEVELT 

We will watch what they do, and on their 
actions we will judge them. If they are 
thinking about victory for themselves in 1944, 
they had better begin worrying about victory 
for us in 1943. 

They will not contribute to victory if they 
try to do to Roosevelt what they did to 
Wilson. 

The common people trust Roosevelt. 
They respect him. They admire him. They 
are not going to see him kicked around. 

And before the Republicans start sitting 
on their eggs they might remember that we 
elected him three times and that unless they 
can restore themselves to public confidence 
we may decide to make it four in ‘44. 





Proposal for Seats for Cabinet Officers in 
Congress Approved by Many Out- 
standing Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
fonday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, when I in- 
troduced a few days ago a bill to open 
debate on the floors of Congress to par- 
ticipation by Cabinet officers, I was not 
giving wings to a new idea, but rather 
to a suggested alteration in our legisla- 
tive procedure that has been urged as 
far back as the Forty-sixth Congress, and 
more recently was expressly recom- 
mended in a regular message to Congress 
by President William Howard Taft. 

Perhaps the most persuasive support 

f the idea came from a committee of 
the United States Senate, bi-partisan in 
membership, that gave to it after study 
its unanimous approval. 














To those who frighten easily at modi- 
fications in our legislative procedure, it 
should be enough to convince them that 
the change is soundly based, when the 
roll is called of the outstanding men 
composing this committee—Senator 
George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, whose 
name sponsored the resolution under con- 
sideration, Senator James G. Blaine, 
Senator William B. Allison, Senator M. E. 
Butler, Senator James T. Early, Senator 
John G. Ingalls, and Senator Orville H. 
Platt. 

The Pendleton resolution provided: 

First. That members of the President’s 
Cabinet be entitled at all times to seats 
in the House and Senate. 

Second. Each Cabinet member to be 
privileged to participate in debate on bills 
affecting his Department. 

Third. That on certain days the at- 
tendance of Cabinet members be re- 
quired so that they might submit to 
interrogation about the policies of their 
respective Departments. 

To the strict constitutionalists of the 
South who would object on the ground 
that the Executive would be given a 
means of encroaching on legislative 
rights, it will be a surprise perhaps to 
some of them that the provisional gov- 
ernment of the Confederacy adopted a 
resolution reported by Alexander Ste- 
phens, of the Committee on Rules, that 
“the heads of departments be admitted 
to the floor of Congress both in secret 
and open session.” 

Apparently the departure from the 
American Constitution did not destroy 
constitutional government, as many 
know it, for the idea was later written 
into the permanent Constitution of the 
Confederate States, in the following lan- 
guage: 


Article 1, section 6 (2). No Senator or 
Representative shall, during the time for 
which he is elected, be appointed to any 


civil office under the authority of the Con- 
federate States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments of which have 






been increased during such time; and no 
person holding any office under the Con- 


fecerate States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. But 
Congress may, by law, grant to the principal 
officer in each of the Executive departments 
@ seat upon the floor of either House, with 
the privilege of discussing any measures ap- 
pertaining to his department. 


I am taking the liberty of appending 
herewith other endoisements by out- 
standing Americans, but first of all the 
exact text of the recommendation of 
President Taft, made December 19, 1912, 
to Congress: 

There has been much lost motion in the 
machinery of Congress due to the lack of co- 
operation and interchange of views face to 
face between the representatives of the Execu- 
tive and the Members of the two legislative 


branches 


of the Government. It was never 
intended they should be separated in the 
sense of not being in constant effective touch 


and relationship to each other. The legis- 
lature and Executive each perform its own 
appropriate functions, but these functions 
must be coordinated. I do not think that I 
am mistaken in saying that the presence of 
the mem! 










ib ‘ he Cabinet on the floor of 
each House would greatly contribute to the 
enact! t of helpful legislation. 





! 


} 











Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes in 
1924, when Secretary of State, said: 


It ought to be possible for Cabinet Officers 
to take part in debate in both Houses on 
matters touching thei. Departments and thus 
be able to give exact information and to de- 
fend themselves against unjust attacks. Un- 
der the present arrangement a Cabinet offi- 
cer often hears of misunderstandings and of 
an outpouring of mistaken notions which a 


brief statement from him would have cor- 
rected, but the misapprehension has been 
voiced and has gone through the country 


perhaps never to be overtaken. 

We can preserve the advantages of stability 
and enhance the opportunity of executive 
leadership, not by overriding the cherished 
prerogatives of the Congress or by attempt- 
ing to gain an illicit advantage for the lead- 
ership but having a recognized contact 
through the regular admission of Cabinet 
officers to the floor of the House of Congress. 


The late Elihu 
1935: 

It has long seemed clear to me that we 
ought to have -ome arrangement under which 
Congress would have the benefit of more 
prompt and authoritative information as to 
the action of the exécutive department 

On the other hand, I think that a sense 
of liability of prompt explanation has a very 
good effect upon the head and the leading 
members of an executive department. 


The Honorable John W. Davis wrote, 
March 19, 1936: 


I have always tuought it would be a good 
thing if members of the Cabinet were given 
the privilege of the floor of either House of 
Congress. 

Congress, having control of its own pro- 
cedure, can undoubtedly inaugurate such a 
System if it wants to. I am not sure that 
each House could not do it on its own ac- 
count. One of the greatest advantages of 
the attempt is that it could be abandoned 
if it proves a failure, without any permanent 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I do not remember that I have ever dis- 
cussed the subject in any public address, but 
I am quite willing to be quoted in favor of 
the experiment. 


President James A. Garfield said: 

Who does not know that the enactment of 
such a law will tend to bring our ablest men 
into the Cabinet of the Republic? Who 
does not know that if a man is to be respon- 
sible his executive acts and also be able 
to tell why he proposes new measures, and 
to comprehend the whole scope of his duties, 
weak men will shirk from taking such places? 


Root wrote, April 20, 


for 


Who does not know that it will call out the 
best talent of the land, both executive and 
parliamentary? It is the silent, secret in- 


fluence that saps and undermines the fabric 
of republics, and not the open appeal, the 
collision between intellects, the array of 
facts. I hope that this measure will be fairly 
considered. If it does not pass now, the day 
will come, I believe, when it will pass. When 
that day comes I expect to see a higher type 
of American statesmanship, 
Cabinet but in legislative halls 


not only in the 





Dr. Charles A. Beard, the noted his- 
torian, stated: 

This (requiring Cabinet me - 
tend Congress) should have ole ne in- 
fluence on both departments of Govern- 
men Again and again Congress enacts laws 
in vagu e and general terms, leaving interpre- 

tion and application to executive author- 


té 
ity. In suc 
1 admini 


h cases it frequently hap; h 
trator departs, or seems to de- 


he intention of the legislat 
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The Members of Congress attack the admin- 
istration on the floor and the admiuistra- 
tion fires volleys through the press at Mem- 
bers of Congress. Not an edifying spectacle 
More than that. it delays, confuses, and 
hampers the transaction of business 
Every issue of this character should be de- 
fended on the floor of Congress with tl 

parties in interest face to face, the pre 


watching, and the country informed 





Elimination of Nonessential Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
clear-cut statement of our minority 
leader in last Saturday’s newspapers will 
have the hearty approval of the people 
of my district as well as the Nation at 
large. As part of the program, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts |[Mr. Mar- 
TIN] gives assurance that objectives of 
the election-invigorated Republicans will 
be to win the war as quickly as possible, 
and to that end cut out all needless non- 


the 


defense expenditures as well as the un- 
authorized powers of bureaucrats and 
useless social-reform bureaus which 


have constituted an impediment to the 
war effort. 

That these were the election mandates 
of the American people in November last 
cannot be denied by any sincere patriot 
with intelligent views on the nation: 
welfare. On the contrary, they will have 






the support of every well-meaning Amer- 
ican regardless of party or station in 
life 


It is heartening that the drive for this 
economy program is not confined to the 
Republicans, but that it finds strong sup- 
port in the majority party, not only in 
the House but in another body as well; 
that a great leader of the majority part 
in that other body is chairman of a Joint 
Congressional Committee Investigating 
Nonessential Expenditures, and i 
mitted to the same objectives. 

Senator ByrpD, as the chairman of that 
committee, has done and is doing 
splendid job in fighting nonessential ex 
penditures. His investigation of execu- 
tive department and bureau manpowe) 
which approaches the million 
mark with its tremendous overlapping 
and waste of effort, will prove a revela- 
tion, not only to the people but to the 
administration itself. 

In the same newspapers « 
urday, Senator Byrp stated that 
committee expected to recomme 
ishment of the National Yout 


three 


) 


h 
il 





istration and the Farm Security J 
istration. The latter he desc 
“the most thoroughly inefiicie ‘ 


of the Government.” 

I believe that at ] are ying t 
get somewhere. Earlier in this year th 
Congre the C.C.C. It tried 
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Propaganda for the pe1 
and expense accounts V 


under the guise of war necessities and all 


Congress 


with administration 
Just a few days ago the ad- 
directive 
r. A.,; 
that it had outlived its 
must 


Mr. Speaker, such a program does not | 
The bureaucrats 
without 


noatiiat 
Lak 


on any expense or 


for the 
with the 
use- 


that 


see 


struggle. 
yn of their 
ll continue 
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ion will be skillfully tagged as 

ion to the war effort. 

n nal debt as of November 30 

is slightly over $100,000,000,000, 

to that time Congress had appro- | 
ver two hundred and twenty bil- | 
war and defense. With this | 

s no quarrel, for the people are | 


the Congre 











rease of the national debt necessary 
to winning the war | 
However, it mu not be overlooked | 
that in addition to delegating tremendous 
power the present and past Congresses 
have passed authorizations and appro- | 
priation bills totali: over $100,000,- | 
000,000, which, because they were not | 
properly earmarked defense and war | 
fun can perhaps legaliy be used for | 
alizati objectives and for the per- | 
etuation of bureaucratic government. | 
‘ h tremendous powers are far more 
easily en than recaptured. 
N hstanding these and other diffi- | 
( ies, the next Congress will have in this | 
pr m t foundation and leadership | 
. j 
for the things that the American people 
expect of the Seventy thth Congress. | 
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the facts, standing alone, are not 
enough. The case must be read in the light 
of dant circumstances and background. 
On its higher plane, the case goes to the 
heart of public policy. On its lower plane, 
it goes to the heart of politics. But first the 


tions, 


atte! 


facts: 
A Congress of Industrial Organizations 
union made demands upon Montgomery 


Ward 

The dispute went 
Board 

The board ordered—the board’s word is 
“directed”—Montgomery Ward to sign a con- 
tract with the union. The board said the 
contract must contain certain provisions 
which the board wrote out and included in 
its order One provision was for mainte- 
nance of union membership—meaning that 
after a fixed date Montgomery Ward must 
discharge any worker who fails to keep up 
his union membership 


(nothing to do with wages). 
before the War Labor 


Montgomery Ward declined to comply 
with the board’s order, basing its declination 
mainly on the maintenance-of-membership 
ciause 

A member of the board, Mr. Wayne L. 


Morse, said the board would use whatever 
forces of Government are necessary to com- 
pel compliance. 


The board turned the case over to Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. The President issued an 
order: “I direct Montgomery Ward & Co. to 


1 


delay The Presi- 
rity that he was acting 
ider Chief in time of war 
Montgomery Ward wrote the President: 
“Your order of November 18 has been received 
and will be promptly obeyed.” 
At this point arose the latest stage of the 
Montgomery Ward, in signing the con- 
must include a statement say- 


comply without further 
dent gave as his authc 


Commander in 


m 


story. 


trap cain it 
tract, said it 


ing: “The following provisions are not volun- 
tarily agreed to by the company * * * and 


* * * under du- 
President of the 
in Chief in time 
that they be 


Loat 


are incorporated herein 
ress; and only because the 

United States as Commander 
of war has expressly ordered 


cluded.” 


in- 


The C ess of Industrial Organizations 
Union objected to inclusion of this statement 
in the contract. The union went back to the 
War Labor Board. The board proposed a 

ne modif ior dropping out the 

wor “under duress” and substituting 
~ er protest 2 

Montgomery Ward said this was unsatis- 


factory, rding. 


War Labor Board direct 


insisted upon itS own W 











The ed Montgomery 
Ward to sign “forthwith 

There the case stands at this writing. The 
next step, presumably, would be action by 
the President. If he order Montgomery 
Ward to sign, and they a ine, there will 
arise the question: What will Mr. Roosevelt 
do? A common surmis¢ that he might 
order the Army to take over. 

So much for the immediate facts of the 
case But the background and atmosphere 
include some material conditions. One is a 
widespread feeling that President Roosevelt 
and his Administration are not impartial on 
matters Tecting labor nd labor leaders— 
that the ation is tied up with the 
labor lea unions as a political move- 

Tl is so general as to be 
con nj expressed n only by 
( cs of i but by friends 

nd men ‘ 
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matters in the hands of himself and subordi- 
nates appointed by him, such as the War 
Labor Board, in the present case. 

Very material is the question what power 
the President has as Commander in Chief in 
time of war. A general feeling is that, by 
common consent, regardless of law or formal 
authority, practically any citizen ought to 
agree to any order or request made by the 
President in time of war. However, this feel- 
ing assumes that such request is a matter 
between the citizen and the country—that 
the citizen is asked to give up something to 
the Government, to do something for the 
benefit of the country. But in the present 
case, ohe group of private citizens is asked 
to give up something for another group of 
private citizens—the employer company 
asked to give up something for the labor 
unions and leaders. Any citizen would give 
up his automobile or typewriter to the Gov- 
ernment—but might hesitate to give it up to 
Congress of Industrial Organizations or John 
L. Lewis. 

Very material is the fact that Montgomery 
Ward cannot be considered a war industry. 
If the President can successfully make this 
demand on Montgomery Ward, he can make 
it on any citizen or group. 


is 





The Committee on Small Businesses of 
the House of Representatives Ap- 
pointed by Speaker Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted to me by 
the House, I include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a composite digest of com- 
plaints and suggestions of 17 Arkansas 
witnesses made before the Committee on 
Small Businesses, held at the Peabody 
Hotel on November 11, 1942, prepared by 
Hon. H. K. Thatcher, director of the 
Arkansas Agricultural and Industrial 
Commission. This for information 
purposes only, and I do not mean to indi- 
cate either my opposition to or support of 
the contents of same. These hearings 
were presided over by the gentleman 
from Texas, Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, the 
very able chairman of the committee: 
CoMPOSITE DIGEST OF COMPLAINTS AND SUGGES- 

TIONS 17 ARKANSAS WITNESSES BEFORE 

THE COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESSES OF 
HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED 
yY SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN 


is 


OF 


THE 


Selective service and high wages paid by 
war plants are taking steady toll of skiiled 
workmen from industrial plants, machine 


and repair shops, and the farms, thus ham- 
pering production of food and materials 
necessary for the prosecution of the war 
Compliance with the provisions of the 
Wage-and-hour law and the Federal Fai! 
Labor Standards Act is curtailing production 
in large plants and causing many small 


operations altogether. 


Recomme 


plants to cease 


ndations 














Defer induction into service of those 
men who by their tr n ure essential for 
the produ yn of food and materials vital 
for war and civilian u nd classify as spe- 
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cialists mechanics in small machine and 
metal-working shops. 

2. Prevent hiring by war plants of farm 
laborers and men employed in the small 
industrial plants. 

8. Eliminate or modify restrictions of wage- 
and-hour law and Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act until the war is won. To insure 
their survival, reclassify some of the small 
sawmills, which are unable to comply with 
those laws, into some industry such as agri- 
culture, since many portable mills are oper- 
ated as a side line to agriculture. 

4. To provide additional manpower, re- 
organize necessary governmental agencies 
and boards and revise regulations, thereby 
relieving employers of unnecessary restric- 
tions and permitting full use and benefit 
from labor employed. 

5. Raise wages of persons employed in 
lumber and food production, and adjust ceil- 
ing prices to conform with increase in cost 
of labor. 

6. Place work in areas where idle man- 
power is available and where no additional 
housing problems would be created. 

7. Give to farm workers suitable recogni- 
tion for their contribution to the war effort 
in line with that given other war workers. 


MATERIALS 
Complaints 


Machine and automotive repair shops re- 
port acute need of materials for making 
repairs. Allotments of metals for springs, 
bearings, and special parts for trucks and 
machines are not made with the promptness 
which would keep trucks moving and ma- 
chinery in operating condition. 

Producers of lumber and lumber products 
are experiencing difficulty in maintaining a 
supplr of logs, due primarily to two factors: 
(1) The need for new trucks, repairs for old 
trucks, tires, and tubes; (2) the existing dif- 
ferential between the cost of stumpage and 
the price received for the finished products. 

New methods of production require use of 
new materials and modification of machines. 
Priorities for such necessities are not granted 
with sufficient promptness. 


Recommendations 


1. Speed allocation of all repair materials 
and replacements necessary for the efficient 
operation of machinery and trucks. 

2. Unfreeze nails and hardware for con- 
structing farm homes and buildings of low- 
grade lumber. 

3. Have specifications for materials worked 
out by practical men, thus effecting economi- 
cal use of critical materials. Place such pro- 
gram in charge of existing State agencies. 

4. For the purpose of economy, have mili- 
tary or semimilitary organizations connected 
with direct war effort closely supervise cost 
of and application of materials. 

5. Cause to be made a detailed study of 
absolute requirements of materials, based 
upon what may be promptly applied and 
transported and not kept on hand in excess 
of necessity, except where a period of time 
is necessary for production. 

6. In order to avoid unnecessary log hauls, 
allocate timber to nearest mill, and place in 
hands of State lumber adviser the allocation 


of and the forcing of such timber on the 
market 
PRICE CEILINGS 
Complaints 
Price ceilings are not flexible enough to 
cover both peak and depressed periods. Prices 


of finished products in lumber industry have 
not been adjusted to offset increased price 
of stumpage. In all branches of industry 
and in agricultural pursuits ceiling prices 
are predicated upon conditions which existed 
in normal times, and have not been equalized 








| 


to cover increased cost of labor, materials, 
taxes, and transportation. In some cases 
manufacturers are unable to process certain 
articles because they are unable to purchase 
unfinished products in competition with 
Canadian manufacturers. 


Recommendations 


1. Adjust ceiling prices to conform with 
increased cost of production, and equalize 
prices of farm commodities to carry out in- 
tent and purpose of Price Control Act of 
October 2, 1942. 

2. Permit wholesale and retail establish- 
ments to retain their established mark-ups, 
and relieve small business, particularly the 
general store, of the burden of the vast num- 
ber of regulations which are imposed by 
reason of the diverse stock it carries. 

3. Make provision whereby small pro- 
ducers, who are forced by transportation 
regulations to market their products through 
concentration yards, shall receive full ceiling 
price. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Complaints 


Transportation of both raw materials and 
finished goods is hindered by shortage of 
trucks, truck repair parts, tires, tubes, and 
trained mechanics. The impending ration- 
ing of gasoline threatens a reduction of 
allowable mileage in bottling industry. 
Regulation ordering that all freight cars be 
loaded to capacity necessarily forces small 
shippers and small consumers to ship by 
truck, which consumes rubber, and often a 
further hardship is imposed upon the small 
producer—that of a double haul; first by 
truck to concentration point where his prod- 
uct is added to that of other small operators 
to make up a railroad carload, then by rail to 
final destination. Some products are of the 
type that a freight carload could not be con- 
sumed. Arranging for transportation of 
such material causes delay in shipment and 
a reduction of profit to the manufacturer. 
Inability, on account of provisions of wage- 


and-hour law, to hire casual laborers for 
loading and unloading delays release of 
freight cars. Discriminatory freight rates 


from our section of the Southwest is a factor 
which is seriously affecting manufacture of 
war materials 

Recommendations 


1. Make the orders now in force regarding 
operation of trucks for hauling freight flex- 
ible enough to permit continuance of truck 
operation by private carriers and truck lines 
operating as public carriers. 

2. Revise order that all freight cars must 
be loaded to capacity. 

3. Coordinate distribution of trucks, tires, 
tubes, and repair parts with a view to 
celerating allocation of these materials 

4. It is suggested that the State lumber 
adviser recommend to War Production Board 
allotment of trucks, tires, and repair parts 
to individual members of the lumber indus- 
try, and that a penalty be imposed upon any 


ac- 


mill making application for such items as 
are unnecessary for continued maximum pro- 
duction 
TAXES 
Complaint 

Increase of taxation in low-income brack- 
ets will place a particular hardship on sal- 
aried people regularly and permanently em- 





ployed. Miultiplicity of present taxes and 
uncertainty of future taxation has a deter- 
rent effect on production. 
Recommendations 

1. Instead of levying special taxes on in- 
dustry, a Federal sales tax is recommended, 
and it is suggested that there be a definite 
commitment by the Congress limiting time 
such tax shall remain in effect. 


o 
o 


REGULATIONS AND FEDERAL EUREAUS 
Complaints 


The vast number of time-consuming, ¢ - 
flicting, perplexing regulations 
ing large industry which, in our 
emergency, is having difficulty in retaini: 
necessary clerical help. Many small mills 
and plants do not have production capacity 
to justify employment of additional cleric 
force to interpret the maze of ever-increasi1 
regulations. This has been a contributi 
factor in the closing of many small plants 
Lack of dispatch in granting necessary pri- 
orities and the allotment of materials 
caused by the manifold regulations a 
which must be processed through the va- 
rious bureaus. 





nd f ms 





Duplications and overlapping efforts < 
caused by standard plans for sett up 
Government bureaus, whose staffs are or- 


ganized with a view to finding 
for them rather than with a view 
ploying people to do necesSary work 


employment 





Recommendations 


1. Simplify all necessary regulations 

2. Eliminate all bureaucratic and unwork- 
able regulations and controls which are bur- 
dening all branches of industry and agricul- 
ture and hampering production 

3. Utilize State agencies now in operation 
rather than create new bureaus 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATION: 
Complaint 
Constant changes in formulas and diffi- 


culty of compliance impose penalties which 
deter producers from quoting on Govern- 
ment work. Government contracts are de- 
veloped by lawyers and engineers of small 
business experience This causes extrava- 
gant waste of money and materials. In man 
cases orders for material are placed too far 
advance of actual need. No provision hi 
been made to utilize low-grade lumber, whic 
necessarily constitutes a certain percentage 
of the cut from each log. Producers of other 
commodities find no outlet for products not 
meeting Government specifications, which 
in the course of processing high-grade ma- 
terials, must be finished to prevent 
Recommendatioi 

1. Place development of Government con- 
tracts in hands of practical businessmen 

2. Take into account resources in raw n 
terials and development of industry in the 
several States, and assign to each State 
definite amount of production work, at tl 
same time placing upon the State the respon- 
sibility for accomplishment of task assigned 

3. Make available for small shops subcon- 
tracts requiring simple tools and f toler- 
ance 


PRODUCTION POTENTIA 


Complaints 

Chiefs of the armed services fail t : 
nize the productive capacity of small plan 
and conversion of such plants, now idle 
not being undertaken. Also, l 
small plants throughout the country 
couraged by the selfishness of big busi 

There is a growing need for a } 
policy established by the Congre 

Recommendati 
1. Provide technical informat 


ing, testing laboratories and engineering serv- 
ices directed toward conversion and u 
tion of small plants throughout e N 
for war work 

2. By direction of the Congress, | 1 
work as can be done by small 
to them. This could be done through tl 
Smaller War Plants Corporatio Have me- 
one in authority give definite dirs 


1 


carrying on such work. 
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Heating Oil Rationing Is Mismanaged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said on the subject of rationing 
fuel oil and gasoline, and this applies to 
the entire Nation. This matter has been 
discussed from the standpoint of neces- 
sity, and from the standpoint of this 
plan obstructing the war effort, and 
every Citizen of our country is deeply in- 
terested in this problem. A very en- 
lightening article by David Lawrence ap- 
peared in a Washington newspaper on 
this subject, which should be considered 
by the people on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD, I include therein the article written 
by David Lawrence, which follows: 
HEATING Or RatTrioxnrnc Is MISMANAGED— 

HANDLING OF PROBLEM BY OFFICE OF PRICE 

ADMINISTRATION EXCEEDS Drarr MIx-UP 

(By David Lawrence) 

Again a group of fine American citizens, 
volunteering their services on local boards to 
help the war effort, are being victimized by 





mpetent and inefficient administrators 

in Washington. 
The fuel heating problem is the worst scan- 
dal of them all—far worse than the mix-ups 


over the draft or gasoline rationing. People 
who do not live in the areas rationed for fuel 
oil fortunately are untouched by the latest 
piece of bureaucratic red tape. 

The fact is that, although warned to con- 
vert to coal, many people have been unable to 
get the necessary equipment to convert. 

The fact also is that, although the public 
pre arried the intimation that the amount 
of curtailment would be around 25 percent, 

ome people have been cut as much as 66 
percent. The reason for this happens to be 
me curious mathematical formula based on 
yme alleged method of measuring what the 
heating requirements of homes should be. 
WAS POOR 
if this formula were accepted, the 
dministrative side of the Government fell 
down in handling the citizens. Instead of 
ifying the public just how their fuel allo- 
tion would be handled, word was issued 
t until the ration cards were available the 
zen could continue to use oil on a sort of 
basis, that is, he would be obliged, 
the coupons were issued, to allow the 
mpany to deduct the coupons that he 
used up to the time of receipt of the 
ing certificates. 
But the number of coupons used up were 


ADMINISTRATION 
But even 


reait 








; on what the citizen, after all proper 
n steps, thought he was going to 
be permitted to use. It so happens that in 
* known to this writer, where there 
was way of knowing that the cut would be 
66 percent, when the coupons were issued, the 
W ybliged to confiscate all of 
( pons This left the citizen 
whatsoever for the period 

; ween I : January 3 
I rect tl particula tuation, the citi- 
upo! r the next period 
cou ex i i for tl of the current 
period provided an ap} n was filed, to- 
gether wv he t ny of a heating engi- 
meer stati t é rt had be made 
to s I cir ) eff ney with the fuel 
allotted. Bu a certificate is superfluous 
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There is no way by which a 66 percent gain | what we do have than to construct some 


in efficiency can be obtained, no matter how 
many doors or windows are plugged up. 


HIT BY COMMITTEE 


The Senate Committee Investigating Na- 
tional Defense, known as the Truman com- 
mittee, in a formal report just issued, says: 

“The average cut in the use of fuel oil for 
residential heating purposes which will have 
to be made in order to save 157,000 barrels of 
fuel oil per day during the winter heating 
period will be 25 percent. The necessity for 
a cut of this amount was determined by the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator, and the 
means by which such cut was to be effected 
were determined by the War Production 
Board under the direction of Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson. 

“The committee has examined the instruc- 
tions of the Office of Price Administration, 
the forms of applications for heating oil pre- 
pared by it, and the formulas by which they 
are resolved. The committee of the opin- 
ion that they were unnecessarily complex 
and that such complexity has not only 
created confusion in the public mind but has 
resulted in an inequitable and unworkable 
determination of fuel-oil needs. 


FLAT CUT BETTER 


“In all, except rare instances,” the com- 
mittee said, “home owners knew or were able 
to ascertain how much fuel oil they used last 
year. Since it must be assumed that they 
did not desire to waste their own money by 
purchasing fuel oil they did not need, the 
Office of Price Administration should have 
assumed that they purchased it because they 
needed it. Consequently, the committee is 
of the opinion that if the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had concluded that a straight- 
line cut could be made without rendering the 
home uninhabitable, it should have proceed- 
ed in the first instance to make a flat per- 
centage cut in each area with provision for 
application by individual homeowners for 
more fuel where they could prove a necessity 
by reason of special circumstances and with 
provision for review by local boards of those 
situations where, by reason of special circum- 
stances, less fuel oil would be sufficient.” 

The Office of Price Administration failed 
to accomplish this, and today many citizens 

re suffering. But doubtless the New Deal 
will say it doesn’t matter much—only a few 
people are cold, after all. Small wonder the 
people voted in a big number of opposition 
candidates in the last election. Under a par- 
liamentary system an election held today 
would doubtless wipe out all vestiges of the 
New Deal and its incompetent administrators. 





Hospitals Should Be Provided Before 
They Are Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is still need for most of 
the hospital space available to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the care of vet- 
erans of the First World War. What are 
we going to do when the number of sick 
and disabled veterans of this war in- 
creases as we have reason to fear it will? 
It is true that there is a shortage of some 
building materials. But what more 
proper use could possibly be made of 





of the hospitals which we know our men 
will need? Is it not the very least we 
should do for those who fight this war? 

The following resolutions testify to the 
fact that other people besides myself are 
concerned about this matter: 


RESOLUTION OF COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Whereas millions of Americans, the flower 
of the Nation’s manhood, are answering the 
call of their country to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, to protect and maintain the 
American way of life and our precious phi- 
losophy of government; and 

Whereas in this total war against tyrants 
and aggressors who seek to enslave the world, 
untold thousands of American youths will be 
injured, maimed, blinded, and killed in car- 
rying out their pledge to defeat the cruel and 
treacherous enemy; and 

Whereas it is the bounden duty of the 
Government of the United States to provide 
every facility and care for the injured de 
fenders of our country; and 

Whereas, throughout the history of the 
United States in every war from the Revolu- 
tion to World War No. 1, the necessary hos- 
pitals, sanitaria, medical and nursing staffs, 
etc., were provided only after the wars were 
ended, resulting in costly delays and causing 
needless suffering and death among those 
whom we love and honor above all others; 
and 

Whereas the United Spanish War Veterans, 
composed of veterans 100 percent volunteers, 
returning victoriously to their homes, found 
facilities woefully inadequate to care for their 
sick and injured comrades: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the County Board of Super- 
visors in regular meeting assembled, do here- 
by petition the proper authorities to exercise 
foresight and prudence to the end that such 
dereliction be not repeated in this conflict, 
and that every facility, regardless of cost or 
expense, be provided in advance, for the care 
and rehabilitation of the Nation’s disabled 
soldiers; and be it further 

Resolved that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United Spanish War Veterans, 
Lepartment of California, for its .ction, a 
copy sent to the Secretary of War, Secretary 
of the Navy, Surgeon General, and Director 
of Veterans’ Affairs, in Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTION OF LOS ANGELES CAMP, NO. 36, UNITED 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Whereas millions of Americans, the flower 
of the Nation’s manhood, are answering the 
call of their country to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, to protect and maintain the 
American way of life and our precious philos- 
ophy of government; and 

Whereas in this total war against tyrants 
and aggressors who seek to enflave the world, 
untold thousands of American youths will be 
injured, maimed, blinded, and killed, in car- 
rying out their pledge to defeat the cruel and 
treacherous enemy; and 

Whereas it is the bounden duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to provide every 
facility and care for the injured defenders 
of our country; and 

Wrereas throughout the history of the 
United States in every war from the Revolu- 
tion to World War No. 1, the necessary hospi- 
tals, sanitaria, medical and nursing staffs, etc., 
were provided only after the wars were ended, 
reculting in costly delays and causing needless 
suffering and death among those whom we 
love and honor above all others; and 

Whereas United Spanish War Veterans, 
composed of veterans 100 percent volunteers, 
returning victoriously tc their homes, found 
facilities woefully inadequate to care for their 
sick and injured comrades: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That Los Angeles Camp, No. 36, 
United Spanish War Veterans, in regular 
meeting assembled, do hereby petition the 
proper authorities to exercise foresight and 
prudence to the end that such dereliction be 
not repeated in this conflict, and that every 
acility, regardless of cost or expense, be pro- 
vided in advance, for the care and rehabilita- 
tion of the Nation’s disabled soldiers; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United Spanish War Veterans, 
Department of California, for its action, a 
copy sent to the Secretary of War, Secretary 
of the Navy, Surgeon General, and Director 
of Veterans’ Affairs, in Washington, D. C. 

RESOLUTION OF JUSTICE POST, NO. 575, OF 

AMERICAN LEGION 


Whereas millions of Americans, the flower 
of the Nation’s manhood, are answering the 
call of their country to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, to protect and maintain the 
American way of life and our precious philos- 
ophy of government; and 

Whereas, in this total war against tyrants 
and aggressors who seek to enslave the world, 
untold thousands of American youths will 
be injured, maimed, blinded, or killed, in 
carrying cut their pledge to defeat the cruel 
and treacherous enemy; and 

Whereas it is the bounden duty of the 
Government of the United States to pro- 
vide every facility and care for the injured 
defenders of our country; and 

Whereas throughout the history of the 
United States in every war from the Revolu- 
tion to World War No. 1 the necessary hospi- 
tals, sanitaria, medical and nursing staffs, etc., 
were provided only after the wars were ended, 
resulting in costly delays and causing need- 
less suffering and death among those whom 
we love and honor above all others: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Justice Post, No. 575, the 
American Legion, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, do hereby petition the proper au- 
thorities to exercise foresight and prudence 
to the end that such dereliction be not re- 
peated again, and that every facility, re- 
gardless of cost or expense be provided in 
advance, for the care and rehabilitation of 
the Nation’s injured soldiers; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Twentieth District, the American 
Legion, Department of California, for its 
action, a copy sent to the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the Navy, Surgeon General, and 
Director of Veterans’ Affairs, in Washington, 
D. C. 

RESOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, AND SOFT 
DRINK WORKERS OF AMERICA, DRIVERS’ LOCAL 
UNION NO. 227, BRANCH 6 
Whereas millions of Americans, the flower 

of the Nation’s manhood, are answering the 

call of their country to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, to protect and maintain the 

American way of life and our precious philos- 

ophy of government; and 

Whereas in this total war against tyrants 
and aggressors who seek to enslave the world, 
untold thousands of American youths will 
be injured, maimed, blinded, and killed in 
carrying cut their pledge to defeat the cruel 
and treacherous enemy; and 

Whereas it is the bounden duty of the 
Government of the United States to provide 
every facility and care for the injured defend- 
ir country; and 

Whereas throughout the history of the 
United States in every war from the Revolu- 
ticn to World War No. 1, the necessary hos- 
pitals, sanitaria, medical and nursing staffs, 


ers Of Ol 


etc., were provided only after the wars were 
ended, resulting in costly delays causing 
needless and death among those 


suffering 
whom we love and honor above all others: 
Now, therefore, be it 








Resolved, That the Drivers’ Local Union 
No. 227, Branch 6, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, do hereby petition the proper au- 
thorities to exercise foresight and prudence 
to the end that such dereliction be not re- 
peated in this conflict, and that every facility, 
regardless of cost or expense, be provided in 
advance for the care and rehabilitation of 
the Nation’s disabled soldiers; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of War, Secretary 
of the Navy, Surgeon General, and to the 
Director of Veterans’ Affairs, in Washington, 
D. C., for their action. 





RESOLUTION OF JOE CRAIL CAMP, NO 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Whereas millions of Americans, the flower 
of the Nation’s manhood, are answering the 
call of their country to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, to protect and maintain the Amer- 
ican way of life and our precious philosophy 
of government; and 

Whereas in this total war against tyrants 
and aggressors who seek to enslave the world, 
untold thousands of American youths will be 
injured, maimed, blinded, and killed in car- 
rying out their pledge to defeat the cruel 
and treacherous enemy; and 

Whereas it is the bounden duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to provide every 
facility and care for the injured defenders of 
our country; and 

Whereas throughout the history of the 
United States, in every war from the Revolu- 
tion to World War No. 1, the necessary hos- 
pitals, sanitaria, medical, and nursing staffs, 
etc., were provided only after the wars were 
ended, resulting in costly delays and causing 
needless suffering and death among those 
whom we love and honor above all others; and 

Whereas the United Spanish War Veterans, 
composed of veterans 100-percent volunteers, 
returning victoriously to their homes, found 
facilities woefully inadequate to care for their 
sick and injured comrades: Now, therefore, 
be it. 

Resolved, That Joe Crail Camp, 116, United 
Spanish War Veterans, in regular meeting 
assembled, do hereby petition the proper au- 
thorities to exercise foresight and prudence 
to the end that such dereliction be not re- 
peated in this conflict and that every facility, 
regardless of cost or expense, be provided in 
advance for the care and rehabilitation of 
the Nation’s disabled soldiers; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United Spanish War Veterans, De- 
partment of California, for its action, a copy 
sent to the Secretary of War, Secretary of the 
Navy, Surgeon General, and Director of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, in Washington, D. C 


116, UNITED 


RESOLUTION OF THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
TOLERANCE MOVEMENT 

Whereas millions of Americans, the flower 
of the Nation’s manhood, are answering the 
call of their country to sacrifice their lives, 
if ‘need be, to protect and maintain the 
American way of life and our precious pbi- 
losophy of government; and 

Whereas, in this total war against 
and aggressors who seek to enslave the world, 
untold thousands of American youths will 
be injured, maimed, blinded, and killed in 
carrying out their pledge to defeat the cruel 
and treacherous enemy; and 

Whereas it is the bounden duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to provide 
every facility and care for the injured de- 
fenders of our country; and 

Whereas throughout the his 
United States in every war from the Rev< 
tion to World War No. 1, the 
pitals, sanitaria, medical and nursing staffs, 
etc., were provided only after the wars were 
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tory of the 


necessary hos- 
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ended, resulting in costly delays and causing 
needless suffering and death among those 
whom we love and honor above all others 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That United Brotherhood Toler- 
ance Movement, in regular meeting 
bled, do hereby petition the proper authori- 
ties to exercise foresight and prudence to the 
end that such dereliction be not repeated in 
this conflict, and that every facility, regard- 
less of cost or expense, be provided in ad- 
vance for the care and rehabilitation of the 
Nation’s disabled soldiers; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of War, Secretary of the 
Navy, Surgeon General, and to the Director 
of Veterans’ Affairs, in Washington, D. C., for 
their action. 


sem- 


RESOLUTION OF GLENDALE POST, NO. 1937, OF 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

Whereas millions of Americans, the flower 
of the Nation’s manhood, are answering the 
call of their country to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, to protect and maintain the Amer- 
ican way of life and our precious philosophy 
of government; and 

Whereas’ in this total war against tyrants 
and aggressors who seek to enslave the world, 
untold thousands of American youths will be 
injured, maimed, blinded, and killed, in 
carrying out their pledge to defeat the cruel 
and treacherous enemy; and 

Whereas it is the bounden duty of the 
Government of the United States to provide 
every facility and care for the injured de- 
fenders of our country; and 

Whereas throughout the history of the 
United States in every war from the Revolu- 
tion to World War No. 1, the necessary hos- 
pitals, sanitaria, medical and nursing staffs, 
etc., were only provided after the wars were 
ended, resulting in costly delays and causing 
needless suffering and death among those 
whom we love and honor above all others; and 

Whereas Glendale Post, 1937, Department 
of California of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, an organization, com- 
posed of men who served overseas in several 
of our American wars, that dates back to 
1899, which has always stood for better hos- 
pitalization for its disabled comrades: There- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That the Glendale Post, 1937, of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in regular 
meeting assembled, does hereby petition the 
proper authorities to exercise foresight and 
prudence to the end that such dereliction 
be not repeated in this conflict, and that 


every facility, regardless of cost or expen 
be provided in advance the care and re- 
habilitation of the Nation's disabled soldiei 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Department of Calif t 
erans of Foreign Wars, for its action, a copy 
sent to the Secretary of War, the Surge 
General of the Army, and Director of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in the city of Washingt and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Somebody Had Better Remember To Think 
About the Little Businessman 


OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 


EXTENSION 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 
Mr. PATMAN. 


Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following a1 le from 
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the Washington Post of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 13, 1942: 


ScMEsoDY Hap BETTER REMEMBER TO THINK 
Asgout LITTLE BuSINESSMAN—HIs FurTure Is 
‘TIED TO THE SURVIVAL OF OuR MiIpDLE CLAss— 
Everysopy TALKs ABout Him, But Nosopy 
Dors ANYTHING 


(By Ernest G. Draper, member, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System) 


It is only natural that in wartime there 
is little general interest in the abstract prob- 
lem of what to do in the future about me- 
dium- and small-sized business. We all rea- 
lize that in these anxious days of conflict 
there is one supreme task ahead of us—to 
win the war and to win it so decisively that 
we can plan for the future with a feeling of 
genuine hope in its permanence. 

And yet, for those of us who stay at home, 
we cannot afford to allow all speculation 
about our economic future to remain stag- 
nant. To do so might, in the end, invite 
internal disruption and maladjustments 
which would take from us the very fruits of 
victory that we had struggled ro hard to gain. 
For these and other reasons, it seems both 
wise and patriotic to grapple with an eco- 


nomic problem that faces us now, in war- 
time, and will continue to face us after 
victory is ours. 


What we need at this juncture is a thor- 
ough study of the prcblem with definite and 
realistic suggestions as to how to proceed 
from now to next year and to the year after 
that—a study that presents itself in a fac- 
tual and convincing manner, with no axes 
to grind and no ofatorical heat to dissemi- 
Ever since the problem of small busi- 
ness has come into some prominence, there 
has been an amazing amount of hokum, ex- 
cited ¢ and wild conclusions arrived 
at, with very little sustained effort to study 
the subject in an impartial setting or to ar- 
rive at conclusions that bear some relation 
to background of proven facts. The 
truth is that often when the problem comes 
up for discussion, either at a public gather- 
ing or in the halls of cfficial bodies, everyone 
seems ready to die for little business but very 
few are willing to sit down and work out 
constructive proposals that are in line with 
reality. This is another way of saying that 
there has been a great deal of maudlin dis- 


nate 





rgument 


the 








cussion about the present and future of 
smaller business, and only a modest amount 
of anything else 

Any worth-while study of smaller business 
should include not only the immediate and 
near-time future of this type of industry 
but beyond all such conclusions it should 
treat adequately the larger issues at stake. 
If, after the war, the United States decides 
to work out a program for the long run 
betterment of its industrial economy as a 
whole, it is essential that we have first a 


definite idea of the role which medium and 





sr business is to play in such economy 

nd, second, what are the most effective 

by which to bring about the conclu- 

ns that are decided upon. It is obvious 

t no one can, at this time, give a com- 

plete solu But someone or sOme group 

can p tthe way. And that, in itself, would 

be a task well worth all the time and trouble 
t! it might take 

MUCH AT STAKE 

If the issues seem too small to worry about, 

let us remember that it is really the survival 

e « 5 stake This 

s ext But it is, I 

t I d t smaller con- 

( till t t ur business life 

today Moreover, the way of life which we, 

ple em to cherish is, in spite of all 

the buff it h received, more bound 

up with the activities of modest-sized in- 

dustry than any oth form of industrial 


activity, because we know that no industry is 





big today which was not small at its begin- 
ning and that the very seed corn of many 
vast industries often germinates from ap- 
parently insignificant units. For these rea- 
sons we have grown up with the feeling that 
a properly balanced business economy needs 
large, medium, and small business. We have 
felt that the heart of healthy private enter- 
prise in our country requires this general 
type of balance. 

If we decide to let this way of life go by 
the board, let us do so with our eyes open 
so that we shall et least have no vain regrets 
at its passing. And before we make the final 
decision, perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that we shall turn over in our minds such 
thoughts as those of John Buchan, the for- 
mer Governor General of Canada, who in 
writing his book, Pilgrim’s Way, in 1940, 
had this to say about the basic dilemma 
which confronts us now and will continue 
to disturb our thoughts until a wiser solu- 
tion has been found: 


MIDDLE CLASS HIT 


“In my lifetime I seem to note a change 
which is a graver thing than our other dis- 
contents; which, indeed, is in a large meas- 
ure the cause of them. The outlook of 
youth Fas been narrowed, doors have been 
sealed, channels have silted up, there is less 
choice of routes at the crossroads. 

“This affects principally the middle class. 
Let me define that odious word. At one end 
of the social scale is the plutocracy, whose 
sons will be sufficiently fancy. If they enter 
a profession they have the security of means 
behind them. At the other end are the 
wage-earning classes, who in their health and 
wealth are largely the care of the state. Be- 
tween, come the middling folk in many 
gradaticns; their characteristics are that 
they have to earn a living, since they have 
no accumulated fortunes, that the state has 
little responsibility for them, that they have 
a reasonable average of culture and certain 
strong traditions in customs, manners, and 
conduct. The class contains most of the 
knowledge and skill in the Nation. * * * 

“For this great class the world has bs- 
come more rigid than I remember it. A 
young man seems to me to have fewer ave- 
nues open to him, and fewer chances in 
these avenues. * * * I am speaking of 
youth of reasonable capacity and moderate 
ambitions, which seeks a calling with hope 
and daylight in it, which is capable of a 
great effort of patience but must have a 
glimpse of some attainable goal. 

“The difficulty is that society has become 
so rigid that average youth is deprived of 
those modest hopes which are its peculiar 
grace and the source of its value, and this 
narrowing of opportunity has come about 
when its mental outlook has been infinitely 
broadened. * * * The clerk of 50 years 
ago had no ambition beyond a little house 
in the suburbs, and was content if he saw 
himself on the way to its attainment; the 
same man today—educated, open-eyed, 
imaginative—chafes bitterly of his confine- 
ment in a groove which may be far narrower 
than that of his predecessors 

“The result, in the end, must be revolu- 
tion—the most dangerous kind—a revolution 





of the middle classes. It is on their discon- 
tent that the dictators today have based their 
power. The working classes do not come 
into the picture; partly because, being nearer 
the margin of subsistence, they are more 
likely to be content with what meets their 
immediate needs and gives them present 


security; partly because, having less educa- 
tion, they do not suffer from the unsatisfied 
craving of the educated. The dictators then 
come into their power largely by an appeal, 
not to a suffering proletariat but to the for- 
gotten little man of the middle classes whom 
reformers in the past have unaccountably 
neglected ©* © °°” 
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Outline of a Plan To Promote and Enforce 
World Peace Written in 1923 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the hope and desire are being 
expressed by mankind everywhere that 
as a result of the present war there be 
evolved and organized a new cooperative 
society of nations to promote and enforce 
peace throughout the _ world. The 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have already demon- 
strated that such a society of nations is 
both feasible and practicable and it will 
be their sacred responsibility to win the 
peace by achieving and perfecting such a 
world organization after they have won 
the war. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the universal 
interest in this vital subject, I have ob- 
tained the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues to place in the RecorpD an out- 
line which I, as a young practicing lawyer 
in the State of Washington on October 
24, 1923, 19 years ago, submitted to the 
American Peace Award, created by the 
late Edward W. Bok, who was for many 
years editor of the Ladies Home Journal. 

The outline reads as follows: 


PLAN FOR GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF THE WORLD 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The people of the United States and of all 
the nations of the earth, in order to achieve 
and preserve international justice and peace 
and promote the welfare of mankind must, 
under God, soon form themselves into “The 
United States of the World.” 

The peace of the world cannot be main- 
tained by any one nation or group of nations. 
World peace is utterly impossible without the 
united action and cooperative effort of each 
and every member of the family of nations 
who are “of one blood.” 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the oldest written form of government in 
the world and the encomiums pronounced 
upon it by Gladstone that it is “the most 
perfect work on statecraft ever struck off 
by the brain and purpose of man at a given 
time,” and by William Pitt: “It will be the 
wonder and admiration of all future genera- 
tions and the mode! of all future constitu- 
tions,” have been splendidly vindicated by 
our wonderful success and progress as a 
federative union of States, 

The people of the United States and of the 
world cannot do better than to turn to our 
Constitution and form of government for the 
best practical plan by which they can achieve 
and preserve the peace of the world. 

THE PLAN 


First. All the nations of the earth must 
form themselves into “the United States of 
the World.” 

Second. The government of “the United 
States of the World” shall be a dual govern- 
ment, in which the citizens shall owe their 
allegiance to the states (nations) in which 
they live and likewise to “the United States 
of the World.” 

Third. Each state (nation) retains its soyv- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right which is 
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not expressly delegated to “the United States 
of the World,” which, like ours, becomes a 
government of delegated powers. 

Fourth. The government of “the United 
States of the World” shall be a republic and 
not a pure democracy; i. e., a representative 
form of government, in which the citizens 
shall elect their representatives to legislate 
for them. 

Fifth. The government shall be divided into 
three separate and distinct branches, the 
powers of each to be specifically limited by 
the previsions of the constitution—viz, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments. 

Sixth. With our Constitution as a model, 
all the legislative powers shall be vested in a 
parliament of “the United States of the 
World,” consisting of a senate and house of 
representatives, the members of which bodies 
shall be elected by popular vote by the citi- 
zens of the respective states (nations) and 
possess the qualifications prescribed in the 
constitution of “the Untted States of the 
World.” 

Seventh. The executive power shall be 
vested in a president of “the United States 
of the World,” and a vice president shall also 
be elected and their qualifications, manner 
of clection, preferably by popular suffrage, 
and duties, to be prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of “the United States of the World.” 

Eighth. The judicial power of “the United 
States of the Wor!d” shall be vested in one 
international court, the members of which 
shall be appointed “y the president and their 
appointment confirmed by the senate, their 
number, tenure of office and duties and 
powers to be ordained by the constitution of 
“the United States of the World.” 

Ninth. The parliament of “the United 
States of the World” shall be clothed with 
all necessary powers of government. 

Tenth. The government of “the United 
States of the World” shall preserve peace 
throughout the world and maintain an army 
and navy sufficient for that purpose and the 
several States (nations) shall be limited to 
such armed forces as may be necessary to 
enforce law and order within their respective 
borders. 

THE ARGUMENT 


All mankind are “of one blood”; members 
of the same family, of a common ancestry, 
but they never have and never will live in 
peace and harmony until they unite. The 
wonderful inventions of our day—the air- 
plane, radio, wireless telegraphy, and other 
impending scientific discoveries—are rapidly 
drawing and knitting mankind together. 
Shall mankind remain antagonistic toward 
each other only in the affairs of government 
which affect so vitally the interests of all 
the people for weal or woe? We should hope 
not. 

Happily for mankind, we have in the Gov- 
ernment and Constitution of our own be- 
loved country, tried and tested and not found 
wanting for nearly a century and a half, the 
sure protoype of the world government 
which the world so sorely needs. 

Our Federal Government constituting, as 
it dces, a union of the numerous State gov- 
ernments, has demonstrated, under our Con- 
stitution, the practicability of a similar fed- 
eration of the nations of the world. The 
“doubtful experiment,” as it was termed, 
which so few expected would succeed, has 
proven the most stable and successful form 
of government in all history and our Con- 
stitution, judged by its fruits, is the out- 
standing state paper of the ages. 

“Under the American Constitution was re- 
alized the sublime conception of a nation in 
which every citizen lives under two complete 
and well-rounded systems of laws—the State 
law and the Federal law—each with its leg- 
islature, its executive, and its judiciary, mov- 
ing one within the other, noiselessly, and 
without friction. * * * In 1787 it was 
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the substitution of law for violence between 
States that were partly sovereign. * * * 
In some future still grander convention we 
trust the same thing will be done between 
states that have been wholly sovereign, 
whereby peace may gain and violence be di- 
minished, over other lands than this, which 
has set the example.’—John Fiske, the his- 
torian, written in 1888. 

Let our President, with the approval and 
joint action of Congress, convoke the nations 
of the world in international convention to 
be held in Washington in 1924 to formulate 
and frame the constitution of the United 
States of the World, subject to adoption and 
ratification by the citizens of the various 
countries. Let the delegates representing the 
United States submit to that grand conven- 
tion of mankind our own matchless Consti- 
tution with such slight modifications as have 
hereinbefore been suggested as a proposed 
draft of the constitution of the United States 
of the World, and it will be unanimously 
adopted by that body. Let that constitution 
be ratified, as it will be, in 1924, and the first 
election of a president and members of par- 
liament thereunder be held in 1925 and man- 
kind shall have entered upon time’s noblest 
era, securing peace, liberty, and prosperity 
to all peoples everywhere. 





Why Did Pearl Harbor Happen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of December 8, 1942. It is a timely 
editorial, and the subject is one that 
many people in our districts are talking 
about. The time has come to ascertain 
the answer to the questions raised: 


WHY DID PEARL HARBOR HAPPEN? 


The Navy’s official version of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, issued 12 months after this dis- 
aster to our arms, serves only to show how 
serious the situation was left in the Pacific. 
If the Japs had been in a position to follow 
up their advantage by way of invasion, what 
would have happened? The very fate of 
Hawaii—and in that may be included the fate 
of the west coast of the United States—would 
have been at stake. 

This is how close we were not only to the 
disaster which did take place but to the 
overwhelming defeat which we escaped. 

The report does not, however, set at rest 
the uneasy feeling which the American people 
have over the Pearl Harbor affair. It does not 
tell us why our commanders were asleep. It 
does not tell us why Washington and Hawaii, 
knowing well the history of Japanese treach- 
ery every time the Jap war lords were ready 
to move, did not tak? all precautions of 
instant readiness. 

It does not tell us why eight battleships and 
all their supporting units were in an immobile 
position within the naval base when even a 
layman knows that this is a helpless position 
for a fleet. 

Years before, certain admirals had pointed 
out the danger of leaving our fleet in just this 
position. They favored dispersal until the 
fleet was needed as a unit and was ready to 
take precautions as a unit. Such memo- 
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randa—and they do exist—were ignored for 
years. Ina period of serenity, without threat 
of war, that may be understandable. This 
was perhaps the most efficient and economical 
way to administer the fleet in time of peace. 
But as we approached the threshold of war, 
far greater precaution was called for. 

This report only serves to remind us, too, 
that Admiral Kimmel and General Short, the 
Navy and Army commanders charged with 
responsibility in the Roberts commission 
finding, have not been given a hearing in 
court martial. Until they are given that 
hearing the story of what actually happened 
will not be told, and the responsibility, what- 
ever it was, that rested on Washington will 
not be assessed. 

That losses had to be concealed at the time 
is conceded. In fact, we are not sure of the 
wisdom of telling them even now, since not 
all the damaged units have been restored. 
But the number of ships and the names of 
ships put out of action was not the thing 
that needed to be told. The public could 
wait on all that if disclosures meant an ad- 
vantage to the enemy. We do not believe the 
public wants news which hands anything to 
Japan or any other of the Axis Powers on a 
silver platter. 

But the public did need to be told— 
long ago—where responsibility rested for the 
disaster and what steps had been taken to 
correct whatever was wrong. The Roberts 
report did not tell that, the various an- 
nouncements by the Secretary of the Navy 
did not disclose it, nor does this report touch 
upon it. 

In other words, the very thing that needed 
to be disclosed, made a clean breast of, has 
not been disclosed. This is not satisfactory 
to the American people. The Navy Depart- 
ment and the rest of Washington might as 
well realize it. A half dozen more commu- 
niques, giving further details about ships and 
planes and men, will not take the place of the 
things that need to be revealed. 

We do not ask for further details on the 
losses of ships or their restoration. We do 
not ask for a single detail that will aid the 
enemy. But we repeat once more, because 
we are still in the dark on the most impor- 
tant of all points. Why did Pearl Harbor 
happen? 





Goods for Small Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include in the Recorp a letter 
concerning the distribution of goods to 
small businesses: 

: War PRODUCTION BOARD 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1942 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Mr. Nelson has asked 
me to inform you about measures which have 
been adopted, or are contemplated, to assure 
small retail and wholesale establishments of 
receiving their fair share of goods to sell 
There are several such measures 

Practically all rationing programs involve 
the allocation of supplies to distributors, 
both wholesale and retail, in accordance 
with their current sales through the coupon 
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flow-back system. Prior to the time they 
were rationed, sugar and coffee, for example, 
had been allocated to primary distributors 
in accordance with their past sales, with 
allowance for population shifts. These dis- 
tributors in turn allocated goods to their 
customers. It was an impractical adminis- 
trative task for the Government to allocate 
goods all down the distribution line, except 
by means of rationing. 

Both the Suppliers’ Inventory Limitation 
Order L-63, which relates to “hard” lines, 
and the proposed Consumers’ Good Inven- 
tory Limitation Order L-219 apply to whole- 
salers and retailers. These orders are de- 
signed to reduce the amounts of goods which 
may be bought and held in stock by large, 

ell-financed merchants with good market 
connections, thereby leaving more merchan- 

» available for purchase by small mer- 





chant 

Much attention has been focused upon 
these problems of distribution and we are 
hopeful that improvements can be made in 
I too cistant future. 

Very truly yours 

ROLAND S. VAILE, 

rs Programs Branch, 
Office of Civilian Supply. 


not 





Chief, Consume 





The Coming Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by me before the Common- 
wealth Club, of San Francisco, Calif., De- 
cember 4, 1942: 











The subject which claims the attention of 
every thinking person in the world today is 
we ld War N 2 No war has ever been so 
far reaching and has affected every conti- 

every country, and every community 
nt world. The United States of America 
declared war against Japan Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, and against other Axis Powers 
shortly thereafter But, long before Con- 
gress yoted a declaration of war, our country 
was feeling the effects of the war in a thou- 
i different way The few countries which 
day have not formally entered this war, 
f f I he side of the United Nations or 
Axis I f ré lved in the outcome 
r st uly and just as certain as 
t countries which have formally en- 

d fi 

I t said time and again that the real 
purty f World War No. 2 is to determine 
forms of vernment for all the countries of 

ev I} heard the President of the 

ed States say, and I have heard many 

‘ that this is a war for the freedom 
By the ordinary layman, these 

a hought to be too academic. 

In } t nguage, I think the purpose for 
whik ! untry is fighting—and I hope 
u the banner of 

t ed N light be correctly stated 
these word We are fighting for freedom 

! I forn f ernment, for the 
right to work and to choose our job, for the 
I dequ nd fair the right to 
ere we e, the ht to security, 

t r I a Sy em f free enter- 
prise ( { ind tf speak 


and the right to enjoy the fruits of our labor 
without any form of dictation. These are 
the principles set forth in the much-talked-of 
Atlantic Charter. 

None of those things will come to any 
nation in the world should the Axis Powers 
win this war, and the cause for which they 
are fighting triumph. The only hope of free 
peoples in the world rests upon ultimate 
and complete victory of the United Nations, 
and in the further triumph at the peace 
table of the principles for which we say we 
are fighting; namely, democracy for all the 
peoples of the earth. 

We call this a war on our side for democ- 
racy. To have democracy we must do a great 
deal more than win on the battlefield. Of 
course, our first duty is to win on the battle- 
field. If we do not win there, the whole 
cause for which we are fighting will be lost. 
But if we are to have democracy after win- 
ning on the battlefield, we must win a vic- 
tory over national jealousies, race preju- 
dices, and religious hatred along with the 
victory on the battlefield. Let me remind 
you that we won the victory on the battle- 
field in World War No. 1, but we lost the fight 
for democracy at the peace table more com- 
pletely than we won the victory on the field 
of battle. This blunder can be repeated in 
World War No. 2. 

I have no doubt about the outcome of 
this struggle on the battlefield. I am as 
certain that our armies are going to defeat 
Hitler and his Axis friends as I am that I 
am standing here in the Gold Room of the 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco and address- 
ing you gentlemen of the Commonwealth 
Club of the Pacific Coast. I wish I could 
be half that certain that we are going to 
win the other part of the war for democracy 
and thus-make certain cur hope for “the 
coming of democracy.” I fear that we are 
not inclined to even consider the fight to 
be made against race and religious preju- 
dice, and the fight against national and race 
jealousies as being half as important as the 
fight in New Guinea, Solomon Island’s, Tu- 
nisia, the Russian, Chinese, and other battle 
fronts. 

My friends, if we win on all the fronts where 
we meet or can catch and contact the Axis 
Powers, and then lose on the front at the 
peace table, where plans for future security 
are to be discussed and agreed upon, all our 
sacrifices will be in vain; and just as was done 
at the peace table 25 years ago, we shall again 
lose the fight for democracy, and we shall 
again find ourselves marching toward and 
into another world-wide catastrophe. 

I have heard shameful and pathetic stories 
of selfishness, greed, pride, and prejudice 
which crept into the discussions at the peace 
table at Versailles, France, in 1918-19. Let 
me remind you, gentlemen, that these same 
evil influences and agencies are not only alive 
in 1942, but they will be alive and active at 
whatever time and place we assemble for a 
peace conference at the close of this war. 

While I am deeply interested in the spread 
and the firm establishment of democratic 
government in Europe, Asia, and Africa, my 
first and deepest interest is naturally in my 
own country. Iam sure that men and women 
of bleeding Europe, Asia, and Africa, as well 
as the oppressed peoples of the Americas, are 
praying for, fighting and dying for, and de- 
nanding freedom and democracy at this mo- 
ment. Under such circumstances and at this 
time, it is only natural f to be 
thought, and said, about the immediate con- 
flict than about the program to follow. 
statesmen must not, even while the battle is 
raging, fail give us thought 
to the kind of world we are to have after the 
firing ceases and we return again to our sev- 
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for democracy. I am speaking to citizens of 
the United States of America, and on this 
occasion I shall register the claim of a group 
of our own citizens. This group constitutes 
one-tenth of our population, and bears a 
record for loyalty to country and Government 
surpassed by no group in this country or in 
the world. 

The American Negro has served his country 
since 1619, when he took up his abode on the 
banks of the historic James River in the great 
State of Virginia. He has been definitely con- 
nected with every war in which this country 
has engaged, beginning with the French and 
Indian wars of colonial days and coming down 
through the struggle for the independence of 
the Colonies and the establishment of our 
Government, and up to the present day. He 
fought valiantly under Washington in 
1775-81, under Jackson at New Orleans in the 
War of 1812; he fought in the Mexican War 
of 1846-48: he played an important part on 
the battlefields in many parts of the country 
during the Civil War, 1861-65. In fact, his 
blood moistened every important battlefield 
in our country. In the Spanish-American 
War, under the leadership of that outstanding 
hero and statesman, the late Theodore Roose- 
velt, the Negro was not only conspicuous for 
his bravery, he had the distinction of winning 
the important battle fought at San Juan Hill. 
Later, he went into the Mexican jungles and 
aided in running down Villa and his band of 
outlaws. Then came World War No. 1, where 
he again distinguished himself on the battle- 
field. Particularly, the Battle of the Argonne 
and the Battle of Metz saw the Negro soldiers 
rendering service and making sacrifices never 
to be forgotten. In the present war he is 
showing the same soldierly qualities and 
heroism which have marked his career 
through the centuries. The first American 
soldier to die on Philippine soil December 8, 
1941, was a Negro by the name of Robert 
Brooks, in whose honor the drill grounds at 
Fort Knox have been dedicated and named. 
On every front today the Negro is there play- 
ing his part without whining and complain- 
ing. Iam venturing to register his claim for 
democracy. 

I have heard many misinformed, prejudiced 
and narrow-minded white men (some on the 
floor of Congress) say this is a white man's 
country. I challenge the truthfulness of 
this statement. The first permanent En- 
glish settlement in our country was made 
by Capt. John Smith and his followers at 
Jamestown, Va., in 1607. Twelve years later 
the first permanent Negro settlement in this 
country was made at the same spot on the 
banks of the historic James River. To- 
gether the two races struggled and overcame 
all opposition and obstacles and started the 
population of the country. For more than 
300 years the Negro settlers worked side by 
side with the white settlers, giving every- 
thing they could summon and command to 
build this country and this Government. I 
should then like to know by what process 
of reasoning can this be called a white man’s 
country. There is no truth in such a state- 
ment. This is our country. If my people 
must share in the building and protection 
and maintenance of the country and the 
Government, it is both false and vicious 
for anyone to call this a white man’s coun- 
try. It is our country—white and black 
alike. 

That is what I said on the occasion of our 
formal declaration of war against Japan. 
Let me repeat it here. In speaking to the 
Congress, I said: 

“I wish to suggest that in this struggle, 
as in all previous struggles, the Negro pro- 
poses to give, and will give, all he has, in- 
cluding his life, for the success of our effort 
to withstand Hitlerism. In view of the 
sacrifices which my group has always made, 
and in view of the sacrifices which we are 
bound to make in this struggle, let me re- 
mind the Congress and the Government that 
the Negro expects the same treatment under 








our so-called democratic form of government 
that is accorded all other citizens. 

“He would be unworthy of citizenship in 
this country if he contended for less. It is 
my hope that the contribution which we 
have always made and shall continue to make 
will cause this country to recognize the 
Negro as a full-fledged citizen. If he is good 
enough to die for his country, he should be 
given the largest and fullest opportunity to 
live for his country without any type of 
racial discrimination.” 

On another occasion when these black sol- 
diers of our Army were being brutally treated 
and mobbed by vicious race-hating white men 
in the South, I said, in speaking to the 
United States Congress: 

“Mr. Speaker, from time to time I have 
assured the American Nation of the unques- 
tioned loyalty and devotion of the Negro to 
this country. At the same time, I have 
brought to the attention of the country the 
rank racial discriminations and injustices to 
which the Negro is subjected, not only in 
private life but in every walk of American 
life. There is not a department of Govern- 
ment in Washington which does not discrim- 
inate against the Negro solely because of his 
color. America should take warning that 
the democracy which we preach will never 
be a reality as long as we preach it in theory 
and deny it in practice. How encouraging it 
would be if the Members of Congress would 
speak out emphatically condemning the dis- 
crimination of the very Army and Navy wit! 
which we hope to win this war. 

“Every day there are thousands of calls 
made over the radio for young Americans to 
enlist in the Navy. This call is for white 
people only, except where Negroes are needed 
to do the most menial service. Is this de- 
mocracy? How long will this American prac- 
tice be kept up? When we say we want jus- 
tice for American citizens, can we consistently 
withhold justice from a group of our own 
citizens merely because they happen to be 
colored? While we are adjusting the affairs 
the world over, we must not fail to adjust 
affairs in our own country and in our own 
hearts.” 

I am stressing thes. things here because I 
have ample and sufficient reason for so doing. 
At this very moment when Negro and white 
soldiers alike are giving their all for their 
country and for the coming of democracy, I 
am told that the present Governor of Ala- 
bama and the Governor of Georgia are bend- 
ing every effort to organize anew the Ku 
Klux Klan under another name, but for the 
sole purpose of oppressing, intimidating, and 
killing Negro soldiers, those who are fortu- 
nate enough to escape death at the hands of 
the enemy. The Negro wants democracy the 
world over, but he is more interested in hav- 
ing democracy in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, and other 
Southern States, where for 300 years he has 
been the burden bearer, only to receive as his 
reward rank racial discrimination, and to be 
denied the right to live as other citizens— 
threatened, mobbed, and disfranchised And 
now while he is giving his life to prevent 
Hitler from doing to the white people of 
this country what millions of white people 
have been doing to the Negro for more than 
300 years, there are Governors of States wick- 
edly conspiring against the Negro in bulk. Is 
this the democracy that our country propcses 
to extend to the Negro? 

A few weeks ago I visited the famous Tenth 
Cavalry stationed at Camp Lockett, in your 
own State, on the Mexican border. Several 
of the men knew me personally. of 
them come from my district in Chicago. 
Their one request of me was simply this: 
“While we are dying for our country and for 
the coming of democracy, will not you people 
in authority at home see to it that this de- 
mocracy is extended to our families as well as 
to the families of the white soldiers?” 


Some 








Our country has just witnessed in the 
United States Senate one of the most dis- 
graceful acts on the part of Senators from 
poll-tax States that has come to the atten- 
tion of the public during this world conflict. 
For many days short-sighted, prejudiced Sen- 
ators from Southern States engaged in a dis- 
graceful filibuster to prevent the passing of 
an anti-poll tax bill. The motive which ac- 
tuated this filibuster was a confirmed preju- 
dice on the part of these men and their fol- 
lowers to deprive Negro citizens in the South 
of their citizenship rights and to prevent 
them from voting. It meant nothing to these 
prejudiced men that thousands of Negroes 
whose interests this filibuster was waged 
against were at that moment fighting and 
dying for democracy. 

I think I am not overstating the case when 
I say that there are in the Congress of the 
United States today several scores of men, 
some in the Senate and some in the House, 
who are so filled with race prejudice that they 
had rather see the Axis Powers win this con- 
flict than to recognize the citizenship rights 
of Negro Americans. These same men are 
loud and long in their acclaim for democratic 
rights of American citizens, but they lynch 
Negroes when it comes to the consideration 
of their citizenship right in this country. 

It is my opinion that our own country 
must set its house in order, however painful 
this might be, and practice democracy as 
well as preach it. The recent lynching of 
two Negro boys 14 years of age at Shubuta, 
Miss., was just as reprehensible as any crime 
which has been committed by the Nazis or 
the Japanese against our fighting soldiers. 

There has been no punishment meted out 
to. these midnight murderers and wicked 
assassins, and there will probably be none. 
Is it any wonder then that thinking Negroes 
all over the country who know of this black, 
unpunished crime in Mississippi and who 
read speeches made in Congress in both the 
House and the Senate by Mississippi Repre- 
sentatives against democracy being extended 
to Negroes, not only in Mississippi, but in 
the Nation's Capital, and, indeed, in all parts 
of the country, ask what brand of civiliza- 
tion do they have in Mississippi and other 
States where such practices are common. 

The question which should confront every 
thinking American at this time is this: Can 
we consistently preach the virtues of democ- 
racy for the world and at the same time hold 
in our hands a dagger aimed at the heart of 
Negro Americans when they clamor for de- 
mocracy at home? 

The Negro is fighting against the vicicus 
Axis Powers abroad and against race preju- 
dice and discrimination at home. If we are 
to have real democracy, we must win on both 
fronts. There is no half way ground. 

The group in office in Washington, which 
pretends to want democracy for all the people 
and at the same time denies ** to a part of 
our citizens because of color, in direct viola- 
tion of the spirit and letter of our Constitu- 
tion, should be made to know that there is no 
division in our citizenship rights. Those of 
us who believe in a real democracy should 
leave no stone unturned in setting up here 
in our own land that type of Government. 
With this obstacle overcome, American dele- 
gates and leaders can go into chamber and 
take their places at the peace table with the 
full confidence of the peoples of other coun- 
tries of the world. Without it we cannot 

I must not close these remarks w 
saying that for 8 years I have been closely 
associated with the President and with his 
great wife in their unmatched effort to make 
democracy work in this country. I can say 
of a truth that ‘hese two people occupying 
the highest place in our Government have 
done their best to fully include the Negra as 
a full fledged citizen in our country. Many 
others have aided them. The program agreed 
upon at the peace table will tell the world 
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whether or not we mean what we say when 
we demand that democracy come to us all. 
Will the Negro and the darker races be in- 
cluded on equal terms wtih all other races? 
If they are not there will be no democracy 
and no lasting peace. It is just as true today 
as ever. “No question can be settled until 
it is settled right.” 

No greater calamity can come to the world 
than this: Win our fight on the battlefield 
for democracy, and then through race hatred, 
petty jealousies, and selfishness, lose the fight 
at the peace table. If we would win at the 
peace table, the color of people must no longer 
be a consideration in determining the worth 
and recognition of races and nations. The 
term “white supremacy” should not and must 
not be any consideration for favoritism. 
That part of our Declaration of Independence 
which alleges that all men are created equal 
must be the basis of all our future plans, if 
there is to be a lasting peace. 





Importance of Our Relations With Central 
and South American Republics 


ZXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, our relations to the other coun- 
tries of the world during this global war, 
both during the war and after, frequently 
constitute the subject of interesting dis- 
cussions. 

I fear that sometimes we devote too 
much time to problems existing in 
Europe and the Orient when there are 
neighbors to the south of us that should 
not be overlooked. 

Mr. Edward Tomlinson each Sunday 
night delivers a radio broadcast in what 
he terms “Analysis of Inter-American 
Affairs.” Mr. Tomlinson is well versed in 
conditions existing in all 21 of the Ameri- 
can republics and is recognized as an 
authority upon questions relating there- 
to. 

His address on the evening of Decem- 
ber 6, 1942, was especially significant and 
informative, and, under leave granted, I 
hereby submit same, believing that 
should be of interest to the American 
people: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, there 
have been unprecedented developments in 
several of the South American countries dur- 
ing the past few days—events and hap 
ings of far-reaching international signifi- 
cance. Nazi influences received a death blow 
in the strategic regions of the Rio de la 
Plata. The people of little Uruguay, buried 

reactionary in the 


it 


every isolationist and j 
land, under an avalanche of votes. In what 
amounts to an amazing legal move, the Ar- 
gentine Government has decided to hale 
eral members of the German Embassy before 
the National Supreme Court and try them as 
spies and saboteurs 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s statement 
ive de- 


seV- 


on Monday, that he expected explos 
velopments in Italy, brings into focus the 
millions of Italian citizens and residents of 


Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay, and the un 
flinching opposition of the vast majority 


} of 
them to fascism. The new economic czar of 
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As he boarded a plane to fly back 
Quito, after a spectacular visit to Wash- 
rton, New York, and various industrial cen- 
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Oo register their 
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not 
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provided that the party polling the second 
largest vote in an election should be allowed 
to supply half the members of the Senate 
and a third of the members of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

The new constitution ushers in propor- 
tional representation, a chance for all politi- 
cal groups to be represented in the legisla- 
ture, and a free hand for the executive branch 
of the government, all responsible alike to 
the people. In short, the Uruguayan elec- 
tion was a clear-cut decision of the citizens 
of the republic as to whether they would 
have more democracy, or! democracy, 
while the world is on fire. They decided on 
more 

Because of the little republic’s geograph- 
ical location, the victories it gave to the ene- 
mies of Hitler and Hirohito are also a victory 
for the United Nations. The tiny country 
lies at the mouth of the great river, which 
is a highway to all the interior of southern 
South America—to the rich oil and mineral 
deposits of northern Argentina and the 
Bolivian Chaco, to the great cities and fab- 
ulous ranches of the Pampa country 

In 1940 the Nazis planned to take over 
this entire region, and make the Uruguayan 
metropolis of Montevideo the capital and 
the main gateway of another Germany in 
South America, as well as the Gibraitar of 
their new domain. They knew that the 
power that can control mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata, would be master of all that 
section of the continent. And today those 
who have the sympathy and cooperation of 
Uruguay's Government and people, need not 
be overly concerned about the fatal dangers 
of Nazi intrigue in the region up the great 
river Anyway, the men who defied the 
brazen presumption of Hitler’s friends in 
1940, and prevented a carefully planned 
coupe d’etat in Uruguay, are the same men 
who triumphed in Sunday's referendum. 

Nor has decision of the Uruguayan 
people been lost on the politicians in Arge n- 
tina Victory of British and United States 
forces in Africa, the slaughter of German sol- 
diers in the snows of Russia, the dis- 
astrous defeats inflicted upon the Japanese 
Navy in the Pacific 1 these had served to 
hake the belief of certain Argentine officials 
the myth of Axis invincibility. Those who 

muzzled the Argen press, defied pub- 
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truth in reports on serious unrest and mili- 
tary insubordination in Italy.” (The Secre- 
tary can also choose his words.) And, to bor- 
row part of his remarks, we would not be 
surprised if the Allies have been instrumental 
in bringing about some of the rumored un- 
rest. Having seen the results of such influ- 
ence in France and her African colonies, it is 
to be hoped they are losing no opportunity 
to promote military insubordination in the 
Fascist state. 

If the downfall of the ailing Duce could 
be brought about, no people in the world 
would rejoice more heartily than the great 
majority of Italians in South America. With 
few exceptions, they despise Mussolini and 
hate the Germans. Nor are they idle in the 
matter of anti-Axis propaganda. Most people 
have forgotten the recent Free Italy confer- 
ence in Montevideo. Fifteen hundred dele- 
gates from practically all of the 20 Republics, 
as well as from the United States, gathered 
in the Uruguayan capital to agree upon plans 
and leadership for restoring the motherland 
to its people and to a democratic government, 

Those delegates went back to their homes 
and went to work, and when the explosion 
does come in Italy, they will have contributed 
much of the dynamite that brought it about 
Many of the officials in Uruguay, Argentina, 
and also in Brazil are of Italian parentage or 
race. Our friend, Dr. Alberto Guani, Uru- 
guay’s archfoe of fascism, descends from 
Italian forbears 

The views of 
the 


the Ecuadorian President on 
international set-up which is to follow 
the war should be a gentle reminder to us 
that the other American republics have re- 
ceived scant attention from those who are 
talking loudest about peace aims. There are 
some among us who ad ocate a union of the 
democracies after the war. Curiously enough, 
they suggest that this chould include prin- 
cipally Great Britain and her dominions, the 
United States, China, and perhaps a few 
more. Some others talk vaguely about a 
better world for the brave people who are 
fighting the Japanese in the Orient, and the 
inhabitants of the conquered countries of 
Europe. 
Strangely 


evangelists 


enough, most of these devout 
do not even mention—much less 
seriously consider—the vast world here at our 
very dcoor—a world of 20 separate, distinct, 
independent nations, and the home of 120,- 
000,000 people. They even have the temerity 
to overlook the fact that one-third of all the 
United be found here to the 
South of us 
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“the moment the war ended, you rushed off 
to Europe and forgot the other Americas.” 

Fortunately, the Government, the State 
Department, and other agencies in Wash- 
ington are making plans for bolstering the 
economy, planning to help out during the 
post-war period in the nations to the south 
of us. And at the moment I can see no evi- 
dence that these plans and efforts are to be 
discussed now or in the future. aut from the 
Rio Grande to the Rio de la Plata there is 
concern over the headlines from this country, 
headlines that seldom refer to the Americas. 

The vast project under way in Brazil to 
send a great host of workers into the heart of 
the Brazilian wilds to gather rubber is an 
example of the inducements we are offering 
for the expansion of production in these re- 
publics. We are cooperating in this colossal 
rubber enterprise. United States money is to 
help in providing sanitation and health fa- 
cilities. We are offering high prices for rub- 
ber and other jungle products. When peace 
comes, will we leave these people in the lurch, 
run off to Europe or the Far East or some- 
where else to procure the raw materials we 
have asked Brazilians, Peruvians, and others 
to develop and make available? 

What will we do for them when the war is 
over? 

Thank you. 





Salary Adjustments for Federal Em- 
ployees Should Be Made Before 
Adjournment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, while we 
are considering the proposal that the 
Seventy-seventh Congress adjourn sine 
die at an early date, I want to urge upon 
the leaders that before this is done legis- 
lation be called up and enacted making 
provision for the adjustment of the sal- 
aries of Federal employees. As we all 
know, there is a great disparity in the 
salaries paid to these employees who are 
performing like service. Some are being 
paid overtime; some are working over- 
time and not being paid, and others have 
rates of pay which were fixed and de- 
termined many years ago and have never 
been raised or readjusted. It is common 
knowledge that the workers for the 
Government who have been called to 
service in war activities are being paid 
a rate of compensation commensu- 
rate with the excessive living costs with 
which they are confronted. However, 
the employees in the established depart- 
ments of government, which have been 
functioning through the years, in most 
instances have had no adjustment of 
their compensation or salaries and no 
attempt has been made to provide for 
the increased expenses which they must 
bear under our war economy. 

If it is impossible at this late time in 
the session to solve the problem com- 
pletely, we can at least pass temporary 
legislation which will give to these Fed- 
eral workers adequate compensation. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge that we 


do not adjourn until this legislation is 
taken care of, 


Problem of the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an address I 
made before Lodge No. 1, American Fed- 
eration of the Physically Handicapped, 
at the National Press Club on Decem- 
ber 1: 


My friends, I appreciate very much this 
opportunity of meeting with you tonight. 
Since World War No. 1, there has been a defi- 
nite trend toward recognition by the Nation 
of its obligation towards its own people who 
are disabled, and some beginning at the es- 
tablishment of a permanent program in their 
interest. First, we-had the Federal Vocational 
Training Act, passed some 22 years ago which 
provided, in a rather narrow way, for voca- 
tional training, but which was not particu- 
larly devoted to the handicapped. About two 
years later, the act was amended, so as to 
provide a means for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled men, wounded or diseased as a result 
of the First World War. In the past 20 years 
there have been several liberalizing amend- 
ments to this act, and in each instance the 
horizon was lifted just a little higher, so as 
to include more and more beneficiaries. 

Although today there is a much clearer 
conception of the tdemendous size of the 
problem to be handled, still, there is, plainly, 
a lack of coordinated handling of its integral 
parts. We know that in many instances 
individuals, lack the capacity to reach the 
higher levels of training, and their education, 
therefore must be on a plane commensurate 
with their talents. But we also know that 
the full benefits of such a program have 
not been attained, because there has been, 
and is, in my opinion, too much slack be- 
tween the elements of treatment—where re- 
quired—education and training, and, final 
placement at useful employment of the in- 
dividual. 

As a former educator myself, 1 believe it 
most important that the fullest possible 
training be given to each individual. But, 
after that, there remains the equally impor- 
tant problem of placement of the individual 
in suitable employment. 

Further, today, although the stringency of 
manpower has caused the physically handi- 
capped to be admitted to various employ- 
ments hitherto denied them, there is plenty 
of evidence that there is still discrimination 
against them. Federal and State laws, and 
local ordinances in many cases, debar them 
on technical grounds from admission to 
examinations for Government employment. 
And there are still restrictions imposed by 
various employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation laws which prevent the full 
use of handicapped persons both in govern- 
ment and in private industry. Such laws 
should be subjected to immediate scrutiny 
and in many cases revised so that the full 
power of the effort of the handicapped might 
be thrown into the war production program, 

For the past year I have kept rather closely 
in touch with developments in this field, par- 
ticularly as applying to the Government it- 
self. I have addressed inquiries fram time to 
time to various Federal administrators, such 
as Mr. McNutt, of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration and War Manpower Commis- 
sion; Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, of the Civil 
Service Commission. I believe there should 
be a vital national program for the physically 
handicapped launched right now. 
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First, of course, we must think through 
what it is we want to accomplish and weld 
this together into a workable program. This 
done, such program can be advanced by no 
one so well as by an organization, composed 
of the handicapped and their friends. For 
they can see to it that the general public, the 
Congress, all Federal, State, and municipal 
Officials, as well as leaders of private indus- 
try, are constantly reminded of the im- 
portance of this great human problem. The 
American Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped can answer the need for such an or- 
ganization. 

Part of such a program would require legis- 
lation and would have to be introduced into 
Congress. Once that has been done it will 
take most earnest effort by the handicapped 
as well as the public, to see that the legisla- 
tion in question is not side-tracked, or pig- 
eon-holed, but is made a live issue. 

In my opinion, the program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of the Physically Handicapped 
is well thought out and very commendable. 
While I shall not tonight attempt to deal with 
all its phases, I shall touch upon a few of 
them. First, there is the resolution providing 
that Congress and the President shall for- 
mally designate 1 week each year as National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
As you may know, the resolution provides 
that all organizations at interest shall coop- 
erate in devising and executing programs ap- 
propriate to the week, which would mean that 
the public in this way would have an annual 
reminder of the problems and needs of the 
handicapped brought to its attention in the 
most forceful manner imaginable. This res- 
olution which I introduced has been favor- 
ably reported by a subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. I will work 
hard for adoption of this resolution. I be- 
speak your earnest consideration and active 
support for it, and trust that you and all 
your friends will advise your Representatives 
in Congress of vour desire for early action 
thereupon. 

Another matter is the proposal to e: 
a Bureau for the Welfare of the Physically 
Handicapped. In view of the multiplicity of 
agencies now dealing with various phases of 
this matter, it seems to me entirely 
able, and necessary, that there be coordina- 
tion of these activities. As a result of this 
war we know that in the future we shall have 
more handicapped to deal with, instead of 
less, and we should, right now, provide the 
means by which, gradually, such activitie 
could be coordinated and expanded to meet 
their needs. We do not wish to disturb the 
set-up respecting the veterans themselves 
but there is the vast field of those who 
not veterans. We have been at war for ap- 
proximately 1 year. During that time, 
cording to latest official figures released, there 
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have been about 50,000 battle casualties. I 
the same period, there have been many tim 
that number injured in private industry 
We must not, of course, throw ich a tre- 
mendous army of our people upon the hu- 
man scrap heap for it has alre be dem- 
onstrated that there is a definite limit t 
manpower 

As I view the present picture there i 
clearly, a need for Congress, itself, to provide 
the means whereby it can gain a factual 
understanding of this gigantic problem. Im 
mediately prior to, and since the k: 1ation 
election, there has been a growing deman 
on the part of the American people that tt 
Congress assume a more definite 1 t 
conduct of the war, and in prepa : ins 
the problems which will, inevitably, grow ou 
of it. One of the most important of the 
the devising of a thorcughly adequate pro- 
gram for the physically handi 
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should be composed of earnest men and wo- 
Congress who perceive the need for 
such action and who would, thus, be put in 
position to intelligently attack the whole 
problem 

Among the duties of 
mittee would be to 


men it 


such special com- 
explore the problem of 
employment of the physically handicapped 
in all its aspects In addition to hearings 
before the proposed committee, numerous 
and thorough studies would be undertaken 
on the basis of which the committee would be 
enabled to devise permanent legislation cov- 
ering the blind, the deaf, the hard of hear- 
ing, the manually defected or deformed, the 
organically victims of industrial 
accidents from occupational dis- 
eases, and those afflicted mentally 
as a result of injury, disease, or shock. 

With regard to disabled veterans there 
exist is I think natural, a feeling on the 
part of veteran organizations that they con- 
stitute a special group and that their prob- 
lems should be dealt with under the auspices 
of the Veterans’ Administration. With this 
point of view I find myself in agreement, 
feeling as I do that it is the most obvious 
duty of any nation which must engage in 
war to take care of the men who are maimed 
or crippled result of that war and do 
so through an agency which can concentrate 
its attention upon such work. The point is, 
however, we shall make certain that the 
emphasis placed upon work for disabled vet- 
means of increasing inter- 
about the problem of the 
disabled generally, and I am personally of the 
that better the job done for 
veterans the more likely will be an awaken- 
St in the problem generally 
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ReEcorp and to include in my extension 
two letters which I have received indi- 
cating our desperate agricultural situa- 
and food requirements are concerned, I 
include, first, a letter from Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Wochner, who live some 15 miles 
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The Agriculiural Situation | 
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HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


tion, insofar as next year’s production 





This is in the 
The 


west of the city of Dallas. 


letter is as follows: 
IRVING, TeEx., November 9, 1942 
To the Honorable Hatton W. SUMNERS 

DeaR Mr. SUMNERS: We are operating a 
dairy consisting of 62 head of milk cows, serv- 
ing 100 customers daily, and these cows must 
be milked both morning and night as well 
as taken care of. 

We have in cultivation 185 acres of land, 
a portion of which must be plowed at various 
times during the season for the growth of 
grain, which grain when harvested by us is 
for the purpose of feeding our dairy stock 

We are operating a_  6,000-egg-capacity 
hatchery, starting in February and continu- 
ing until June 1, which turns out 30,000 
chicks during that period 

We and our son, Louis Wochner, 16 years 
old, going to school, have absolutely no other 
assistance in taking care of the work men- 
tioned above. It is impossible for us to 
hire anyone to assist us in performing this 
work on account of the shortage of manpower 
and the proximity of several defense plants 
within a distance of approximately 5 miles. 

Our son, Alfred Wochner, who enlisted in 
the Navy about the 21st of September, was in 
complete charge of our dairy for the last 2 
years as well as cultivating and farming the 
185 acres of land; that the nature of this 
work is such that it requires special training 
to equip one to successfully perform same. 
Our Alfred S. Wochner, was a member 
National 4-H Club, which made him 
especially adapted for this type of work. 

The hours required for this work enumer- 
ated above begin at 4:30 a. m. and end at 
9 p. m., 7 days a week. In view of our 
inability to secure assistance and our health 
it will be impossible for us to continue serv- 
ing the public unless our son, Alfred 8. Woch- 
ner, can be permitted to return to take charge 
of this work 

Anything you could do fo1 
deeply appreciated 

Respectfully 


Mr. and Mrs. A. F 


son, 


will be very 


WoOCHNER 


Mr. Speaker, the second letter is from 
persons living in the Panhandle 
where population is not so 
is little local, 


easonal labor. It will be noted that 520 
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farmers in connection with such condi- 
tions as these letters indicate. It is true 
these farmers suffer the loss of produc- 
tion from untilled acres and these 3,000 
bushels were a financial loss to the farm- 
er, but to the world’s hungry millions it 
was a loss of food. 

That sort of thing going on through- 
out the country among the farmers and 
on their farms, which are our food and 
human energy factories, is as serious a 
reflection upon our foresight—not fore- 
sight, but immediately and directly in 
front of us, a thing we are stumbling 
over—as can be imagined. With the 
manpower necessary to keep these fac- 
tories of fighting energy in operation be- 
ing called into military service and piled 
up in munition plants and Government 
offices, we are headed for trouble of prob- 
able tragic proportions. On a basis of 
5 days a week, 8 hours a day, unless time 
and a half is paid for overtime, a great 
part of the manpower of the country 
is allocated to these plants. Much of 
that labor is taken from these farms, 
thus impairing the possibility of agri- 
culture producing, even under average 
conditions, a good percent of normal 
production. It does not make sense. 

The Evans letter is as follows: 

J. G. Evans & Sons, 
LAzy-U-RANCH, 
Hereford, Tex., December 5, 1942. 
HATTON W. SUMNERS, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SUMNERS: We appreciate 
common sense stands you are taking. 

None of us want to be disloyal to 
President or to our Government, but our 
President is not infallible, and in a time 
like this it is hard to comply with all the 
decrees 

The taking away of our experienced farm 
help to the Army and the gas rationing is 
going to cause the greatest world famine that 
has ever been recorded. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Roosevelt, Jeffers, and a 
few others that hold the reins do not have 
any conception of the Middle West and west- 
ern part of the United States. 

The poor management is causing hundreds 
of thousands of tons of food not to be saved 
that is already produced and is causing mil- 
lions of tons of foods not to be produced. 

I want to give you our experience here on 
the ranch. We did not have a lot of trouble 
getting wheat harvest hands at $4 a day and 
board. Our wheat harvest comes off in July, 
but just after harvest many of our experi- 
enced farm laborers were taken off to camps 
and by the middle of September it was very 
difficult to get help at $5 per day and furnish 
board and lodging and when we finished har- 
vesting our Irish potatoes in November, we 
were paying $7.50 and could not get a full 
crew at that. Running short handed like we 
did, we lacked 520 acres of wheat getting Our 
allotted acres of wheat sown, lost 3,000 bush- 
els of sOy beans, because we could not get 
help and lost some of our grain sorghum 
We had a large Irish potato crop of 18,000 
bushels and we knew if we did not get them 
out, they would freeze, so we had to let our 
feed, sOy beans, and wheat go to save the 
potatoes and when we were through har- 
vesting the potatoes, the beans had shattered 
out on the ground, feed was frozen and 
fallen down, and too late to sow wheat. W 
have plenty of equipment to handle every- 
thing but could not get help to operate it 
This is our experience and all over the 


country there are tens of thousands having 


Hon 
the 


our 


the same experience 








We already have more men in the Army and 
camps than we can supply taking into con- 
sideration that we have got to supply our 
Allies. Our food is just as vital as arms, and 
the time is soon approaching that we've got 
to feed our Allies to a great extent. Some of 
us think we have an enormous amount of 
food on hand, but when we get the sea lanes 
open sO we can getefood to the starving 
millions of helpless humanity, we would not 
have enough food to last 6 months. All this 
is going to happen and when we come to want, 
we will wonder why we did not keep our ex- 
perienced farm help at home to produce food 
and we will see how foolish it was that we 
rationed gasoline on producers of food so 
they could not normally get around. 

Mr. SuMNeERs, we have some old hands in 
the Army and Army camps, that one of them 
is worth more to us than all of the inexperi- 
enced fellows that we could get in our corrals. 
You cannot train a fellow in 1 day or a year, 
he has just got to grow up with it. Give me 
one that grew up on the farm and ranch. 
Let’s keep these experienced food producers 
where they can produce food. 

Yours truly, 
Jor G. Evans & Sons, 
By Jor G. Evans. 


Mr. Speaker, that is especially true 
when we consider that some of our allies 
are now putting food on a very high 
priority. Of course we have to have a 
large military personnel and we need 
many workers in munitions plants but 
these very workers and our fighting men 
and the fighting men of our allies must 
have food from these farms. If it is 
necessary, and it seems to be, for these 
people in the factories to work longer 
hours, in order that some of their num- 
ber go back to the farms and raise them 
something to eat they had better get that 
arrangement working mighty quickly. 
The way we are doing it now just does 
not make sense. 





Hon. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., of Mary- 
land, Addresses the People of Italy 
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HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following speech which I broad- 
cast by short wave to Italy on December 
11, at the request of the Office of War 
Information: 


I am a Congressman of Italian origin of 
the city of Baltimore where thousands of 
Italians live. It is to you working people of 
Italy that I wish to address these few words 
in these difficult hours for the future destiny 
of humanity. 

It is unbelievable to think that Italy and 
America, two countries always bound with 
hearty freindship from the very discovery of 
this country, are now at war one against the 
other. But we Italians living in America and 
the American people know too well that you 
workers of Italy did not want this war. For 


the past 20 years you have not been permit- 
express your thoughts 
fascist regime. 


ted to 
of this 


freely; 20 years 
Mussolini destroyed 








all that was and is sacred for you Italian 
workers; peace, organized labor, free press, 
and the right to vote to choose your repre- 
sentatives. But not only has Mussolini de- 
stroyed all these rights of yours, but now 
he makes you die in foreign lands. E=2 will 
let Italy be destroyed just to serve the in- 
terest of that criminal Hitler. 

Workers of Italy, your brethren here in 
America always think of you and they are 
doing their utmost to obtain a quick victory 
for America and the Allied Nations. This is 
the victory that will stop your suffering and 
will free you from the Nazi-Fascist oppres- 
sors. The armed forces of the Allied Nations 
are going forward all over. The American 
troops are now in Algeria and French Mo- 
rocco and are crossing into Tunisia. These 
American soldiers who have been and afe your 
friends are getting closer to Italy and 
amongst these American soldiers there are 
thousands and thousands of soldiers in whose 
veins there is Italian blood. They are your 
brothers. These American troops will not 
stop in Africa, but in order to obtain the 
victory which is also yours, you workers of 
Italy have your duty to comply with. You 
Italian soldiers who wear the uniform, do 
not fight against your American friends— 
get together; and you farmers and workers, 
do not work for those who are sending your 
children to slaughter. We Americans and 
Italo-Americans have faith and we trust the 
Italian people for in the past you have 
shown with facts that you can fight only 
with people who have free ideals. 





Hon. William T. Schulte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have served with “BILL” 
ScHULTE will miss him in the next Con- 
gress. He has our best wishes for future 
success. The letter below gives an in- 

eresting account regarding “BILL” 
ScHULTE and his public service: 

Laker County, IND 

OF THE PEOPLE: I notice that the 
Hammond Times editorially congratulates 
Congressman WILLIAM T. ScHuLTe for his act 
which led to the apprehension of a dangerous 
character who otherwise might have taken 
the life of some other citizen, possibly that 
of another Congressman less able to defend 
himself. 

Congressman ScHULTE must have felt that 
his fistic encounter was only a pushover when 
compared to some of his fights in the Halis of 
Congress to get some of his colleag to 
see that some really dangerous characters 
needed apprehending before we got into this 
war. Those dangerous characters are now 
being apprehended, but only at a much 
greater cost, because many another Congress- 
man was less able to defend not only himself 
but even his country at a time when it would 
have been much easier than now. 

Congressman ScHvutTe did not know the 
dangerous character he so soundly thrashed 
Was a criminrl in the eyes of the law. He 
did know that the rascal was abusing a per- 
son less fortunate than himself and he there- 
upon proceeded to equalize the situation. 
Months before Pearl Harbor, the Congressman 
did not wait for someone to prove that Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito international 
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criminals. He knew that those characters 
were abusing peoples of smaller and less pre- 
pared nations, and he acted to stop such 
abuses and to prepare our own country to 
meet that unholy trio before they should 
turn on us. Congressman SCHULTE received 
little praise from the Hammond Times for his 
efforts in that respect. 

Bill Schulte retires from public life in a 
blaze of glory, but that blaze does not com« 
from a haymaker swung in a Washington 
barber shop. Bill's record on the defense and 
preparedness of our country is really the 
blaze. The publicity about the haymaker is 
only a wisp of smoke coming from the real 
blaze, which is Congressman ScHULTE’s fight- 
ing spirit. 

M. B. RoBeErts 





Free Furlough Transportation for Our 
Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address, which I delivered over 
the radio on December 10: 

Mothers, fathers, wiver 
all soldier and sailor boys of America, it give 
me great pleasure tonight t~ salute you from 
the Nation’s Capital and to pay my 
to your sons and husbands and frie 
are fighting to preserve our beloved country 


and sweethearts of 





The Conscription Act of 1940 has been in 
effect nearly 214 years. It is responsible for 
building up the greatest armed might th: 
world has ever seen. It is dipping more and 
more into the pool of this Nation’s m 
as our armies grow. Upwards of 5 000,000 
American: have answered the call 1d 5,000,- 
000 more will be added before g. 

The American people are reconciled t 
long, hard war, but they are determined t 
win it. They are sacrificing their persona] 
fortunes, no matter how small, to « th s job 
They are not complaining of ‘ 
troubles for they know that their s it 
fighting fronts throughout the w ps 
ing with their lives for that priceless symbol 
of hope, the freedom of America 

Tonight I want to emphasiz 
within the hearing of my v 
we owe tho boys of ours 
to the great training camps and w ire 
grappling with cruel, vindi 
every continent of the globe. I want | 
out how much a wise Congre has tried 
show the people's great appreciation of v 
our boys have done and are doing I 
preciation is best illustrated in 
passage by Congress of the bill wi r 
the base pay of the men int 
from $21 to $42 per month and later to $5 
per month. This appreciation is | 
trated by the further ac n of ¢ 
provide, even in a small way ive 
parents, and children of the men at t f 
who in their absence would | I 
been left destitute. This appr I b 
illustrated by the vigilance 1d coope ve 
spirit of an American Cong! y I 
viding our boys with the fine tre nent 
rightful benefits and tl i Ame! n ¢ 
sideration which they so w 
folks back home have den i th their 
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boys get a square deal; they can thank their 
s that they have a Congress to which they 
can appeal for justice 
But the job of bettering the lot of our men 
finished. There is still 
room for plenty of improvement. There is 
ill the opportunity for Congress to do some- 
thing for your sons in our Army and Navy. 
So tonight, I submit to you folks at home, 
you fathers and mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts of those who are away, a proposal 
without which all other soldier benefits are 
incomplete. I submit to you the Hall free 
furlough transportation bill now before 
Cong! and I ask your help to make it law. 
Every soldier boy, every sailor boy now ab- 
home spends a part of each day 
about the folks he left behind. 
s of his mother and remembers her 
nd that guided him from the 
he took his first step. He dreams of 
walks and friendly talks with dad; he 
help and advice. He longs 
home, that typical American home 
which he was raised with its high ideals, 
morals and its spiritual teachings. 
home, with the folks he 
it, are what he is fighting for 
nts to get back to whenever 


‘ rvice , 
in service i not 


io 


members hi 


will pass the Hall free fur- 

I tion bill, the American 

1 get home at least once a year 

iding officer grants him a fur- 

it stands now, very nearly the 

ajority of men in service are unable to come 
me during furlough because they just 
1t the money. They can’t send home 

» because their parents haven't 

own brother, who is a lieu- 

infantry now overseas, told 

tationed at Camp Benning, 

n men throw themselves on 

nd weep because they had 

h to buy their transporta- 


when soldiers could resort 
bumming their way home 
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American 


First World War. Russia does it. Even the 
Axis Powers, as brutal and regardless of per- 
sonal consideration as they are known to be, 
transport their men on leave. True, Adolf 
Hitler supplies rather questionable free trans- 
portation. He makes every German soldier 
jump out of a plane and parachute to earth 
somewhere near his home village. But even 
though he has to walk several miles to his 
destination after the plane ride, this is to an 
extent free furlough transportation. 

The point I am making is that if every 
other country in this war has made an estab- 
lished practice of furnishing their men on 
furlough with travel fare, why doesn’t Amer- 
ica do it? 

It has taken a long time to wake up to the 
seriousness of the struggle we are engaged in. 
It took us a long time to realize that we must 
do everything possible for the men who are 
doing the fighting. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly, therefore, that free furlough trans- 
portation is something which should be ac- 
cepted as a regular procedure in the relation- 
ship between our Government and the boys 
in service. 

Mothers and fathers of America, as our 
Christmas season approaches, I know how 
your thoughts are directed more and more 
toward your beloved sons scattered over every 
continent of the globe. I know the pangs of 
loneliness which must grip your hearts for 
these sterling soldiers and valiant sailors. I 
know how much you are praying for their 
safety and their welfare. 

As you gather your loved ones about the 
family circle, there will be many absent from 
your tables on Christmas Day. fany of those 
away will be engaged in the grim task of war 
and will not be able to relinquish his post 
long enough to return for the holidays. But 
there will be others still in camp who have 
not yet left for the fighting front here will 
be others who have been granted a furlough 
by their commanding officers, yet will not be 
able to come home for lack of money to pay 
for their railroad tickets. And I say to you 
that it will be a lasting disgrace to this Na- 
tion if any American soldier is kept from 

this Christmas with mother or 
or wife simply because he lacks the 
money with which to get home. 

Many Members of Congre 
assured me that they would 
Hall bill if the Military Affairs Committee 
would release it for consideration. I am sure 
that the majority of I ntatives of both 
parties 
ciples 


father 


S nave personally 


support the 


in Con Ss are in favor of its prin- 

if you folks back 
h ur desire for free fur- 
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be graciou ] 
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Henry Clay Not Aaron Burr’s Attorney at 
His Trial for Treason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 27, 1942 


Mr.PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fame 
of one of the greatest Democratic states- 
men of all times, the Honorable Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, has been for years be- 
smirched by the libelous statement, 
which he would be the first to deny if he 
were here with us, that he served as at- 
torney for the wiley Aaron Burr during 
the latter’s trial for treason, one of the 
greatest criminal trials in the history of 
law. I am proud to have a part in re- 
futing this falsehood and clearing the 
name of a truly great political leader. 

Under unanimous consent granted me 
by the House to extend my remarks, I 
am including a newspaper article writ- 
ten by William P. Kennedy, Litt. D., dean 
of the House Press Gallery. This is a 
supplement to a House Document No. 
825 recently printed, of which Mr. Ken- 
nedy was the author, which set history 
straight by proving that Matthew Lyon 
of Vermont, a predecessor of mine in this 
House, had cast the deciding vote in the 
election of Thomas Jefferson as third 
President over Aaron Burr. That was 
the first of three great Presidential con- 
tests in which the election was thrown 
into the House. The first printing of 
that House Document 825 was exhausted 
the first day it reached the House docu- 
ment room. There must bea reprinting, 
because libraries, schools, and colleges 
throughout the country are making re- 
quests for this valuable historical official 
document, 

In that document Dr. Kennedy points 
out that years before the Burr trial, the 
sagacious, prophetic, and intuitive Lyon 
had persuaded Henry Clay to free him- 
self from Burr’s tentacles. This supple- 
mentary article, which I would like and 
intend to obtain consent to have ap- 
penced to a reprint of House Document 
825, so as to preserve for future genera- 
tions the correct, historical record, shows 
from the official papers in the Burr trial, 
that Henry Clay not only took no part 
in that trial which brought together the 
greatest lawyers, politicians, anc lumi- 
naries of those days but was “conspicu- 
ously absent.” 

It shows that the trial was in effect a 
duel between President Thomas Jefferson 
and Chief Justice John Marshall, who 
was for 1 day Jefferson’s Secretary of 
State, and “for a special purpose.” It re- 
fers to the fact that Jefferson intended to 
press impeechment proceedings against 
Marshall and quotes the eminent histo- 
rian, Edwin S. Corwin, who succeeded the 
late Woodrow Wilson as professor of 
American constitutional history at 
Princeton University, and who has been 
a consultant for our Attorney General on 
constitutional questions, stating that 
t] 11 trial by Chief 
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Justice Marshall was “the one serious 
blemish on his judicial record.” 

That trial also presented a unique his- 
torical incident, Dr. Kennedy empha- 
sizes, in that Aaron Burr swore out an af- 
fidavit for a subpena duces tecum for the 
President to be ordered int’ court as a 
witness, which President Jefferson de- 
fied, standing on his constitutional rights 
as Chief Executive—and nothing was 
done about it. 

It is proper also to give credit to our 
distinguished veteran Clerk of the House, 
a former House Member, incidentally a 
colleague of my father, Frank Plumley, 
the Honorable South Trimble, of Ken- 
tucky, for having assisted materially in 
clearing the name and fame of Henry 
Clay. 

HENRY CLAY NOT AARON BURR’S ATTORNEY AT HIS 
TRIAL FOR TREASON 
(By William P. Kennedy, Litt. D.) 

Henry Clay of Kentucky, one of the greatest 
of Democratic statesmen, was not attorney 
for Aaron Burr at his trial for treason shortly 
after his term as Vice President had expired— 
which lasted from March through October 
1807—as had been persistently stated. Re- 
search to prove this discloses interesting 
facts, known to few politicians or statesmen 
of today: 

John Marshall was the only man ever to 
hold the only two highest appointing offices 
in the United States Government at the same 
time—Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and Secretary of State. For 9 months also in 
the closing days of the administration of 
John Adams, our unhappiest President, he 
was also pinch-hitting for the President. 

Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall, the 
two great Federalist leaders, both of whom 
were bitter adversaries of Thomas Jefferson, 
leader of the Republicans (derisively called 
Democrats or Jacobins), cooperated in mak- 
ing possible Jefferson’s election, when the 
contest was thrown into the House—the first 
of three such cases—and deadlocked there 
for 35 ballots. Marshall had previously, while 
he served in the House for 15 months, bucked 
his own party and foiled a scheme which 
would have made Jefferson's election impos- 
sible by transferring to a congressional com- 
mittee the final authority in vassing the 
electoral vote. 

Marshall we1.: to Congress through the di- 
rect urging of President Washington and with 
the strong personal support of Patrick Henry 

During his brief stay in Congress he was 
conspicuous for independence, repeatedly 
kicking over the traces on important issues, 
and was responsible for repeal of the iniqui- 
tous alien and sedition laws 

Marshall served 1 day, “and for a special 
purpose” as Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Jefferson. hat purpose was to sign 
and seal, up to the last hour, commissions of 
appointees made by Adams at Marshall's di- 
rection, to national judgeships, which aroused 
protests against the “midnight judges,” and 
led to repeal of the act enlarging the national 
judiciary. 

Marshall administered the cath of office to 
his bitterest enemy, Thomas Jefferson, at the 
latter's “request. 

Chief Justice Marshall presided at the trial 
for treason of Aaron Burr, who had recently 
been Jefferson's vice president, and indicted 
for murder as a result of mortally wounding 
Hamilton in a duel. 

This was the greatest criminal trial in the 
history of the law, and his conduct of it was 
“the one serious blemish on Marshall's 
judicial record.” 

Jefferson was the real prosecutor, de- 
termined to convict “urr and had announced 
his intention of pressing impeachment of 
Marshall. 














Edmund Randolph who had been aide-de- 
camp to General Washington, first attorney 
general of the United States under Washing- 
ton and later Secretary of State, was prin- 
cipal attorney for Burr at the treason trial. 
John Randolph of Roanoke, who had voted 
persistently for Jefferson against Burr on all 
36 ballots, was foreman of the grand jury, 
with Burr’s personal acquiescence. 

During the trial Burr swore out a subpena 
duces tecum for the President to appear in 
court as a witness. Marshall ruled that the 
subpena might issue, forgetting the doctrine 
he himself had stated in Marbury v. Madi- 
son regarding the constitutional discretion 
of the President, earning a rebuff from the 
President. Jefferson defied the subpena, in- 
timating that he wou'd meet force with 
force. 

Nursing for a quarter of a century the 
grudges of his political life, Adams before his 
death, through the mediation of his wife, 
made peace with Jefferson. They died on 
the same day—the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Fourth of July. Adams murmured, “Thomas 
Jefferson still lives,” not knowing that the 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
had died a few hours earlier 

Jefferson was the “pen of the Revolution.” 
Franklin and Adams, although members of 
the committee to draft the Declaration of 
Independence, left the task to their youngest 
33-year-old colleague. When Congress was 
editing the manuscript, Franklin leaned over 
to comfort Jefferson with a little story of a 
signboard which was to have read “John 
Thompson, the hatter. makes and sells hats 
for ready cash,” but which critical neighbors 
to save trouble and cost of painting, had cut 
down to the name “Thompson” and the pic- 
tuce of a hat. 

While a paragraph denouncing slavery wes 
stricken from the Jefferson draft of the 
Declaration, the assertion that “all men are 
created equal” was spared—which lighted 
the torch of civil war that freed the slaves 
and has ever since led men along the endless 
road to justice and liberty. 

“History should be set straight, and this 
canard, frequently repeated through the 
years, that Henry Clay, of Kentucky, one of 
the greatest of American statesmen, was at- 
torney .or Aaron Burr at his trial for high 
misdemeanor, treason, and revolution should 
be exploded,” says South Trimble, veteran 
Clerk of the House and leader in Kentucky 
politics for half a century. He was incensed 
to find in the Frankfort (Ky.) State Journal 
this statement: “Here the swashbuckling 
Burr strode the streets to answer the charge 
of treason, with Henry Clay—‘the great 
pacificator’—at his side to defend him.” 

Mr. Trimble has made careful study of the 
original papers in the Burr trial—‘“the great- 
est criminal trial in American history, and 
one of the notable trials in the annals of the 
law”—quoting the historian, Edward S. Cor- 
win, who succeeded the late Woodrow Wilson 
as professor of American constitutional his- 
tory at Princeton University, and who has 
been consultant for the Attorney General and 
other Government officials on constitutional 
questions. 

Mr. Trimble finds that although there was 
the greatest parade and assemblage of legal 
talent and political luminaries at that trial, 
Henry Clay was “conspicuous by his absence.” 
In that trial President Jefferson was the im- 
perative behind-the-scenes prosecutor, deter- 
mined to convict Burr, his former Vice Presi- 
dent who had fought him stubbornly through 
36 ballots in the first Presidential election 
contests to be thrown into the House. That 
trial was historic also because Chief Justice 
John Marshall was presiding and it developed 
into a personal contest between Jefferson 
who censured the “tricks” of the judges, and 
who planned to later press impeachment pro- 
ceedings against M-rshall, who had been his 
Secretary of State for a single day (March 4, 
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1801) although he bad 1 month previous 
(February 4, 1801) taken the oath as Chief 
Justice. Marshall administered the oath of 
office as President to Jefferson at his request. 
Marshall’s conduct of the trial is branded 
by Historian Corwin in “John Marshall and 
the Constitution,” prepared for the Chron- 
icles of America, published by Yale Univer- 
sity, as “the one serious blemish on his 
judicial record.” When the distinguished 
jury brought in a “Scotch verdict,” Marshall 
directed that it be recorded simply as “not 
guilty.” 

South Trimble also calls attention that in 
a House document recently printed it was 
shown that Representative Matthew Lyon, of 
Vermont, whose single vote decided the clec- 
ticn in favor of Jefferson on the thirty-sixth 
ballot (in 1801), had exposed Burr’s design 
to form a separate empire 2 years before the 
Burr trial for treason to two close political 
friends, Henry Clay, who was then serving 
as Burr’s attorney, and Andrew Jackson (sub- 
sequently President), who was then building 
boats for Burr, both unsuspecting Burr’s 
treasonable designs. 

Three years before his trial for tre 
Burr had been found guilty of murder by 
the coroner’s jury when he mortally wounded 
Alexander Hamilton in a duel which resulted 
from charges made while Burr was a can- 
didate for Governor of New York in 1804 
Burr then escaped to South Carolina, but 
returned to Washington and completed his 
term as Vice President. The bad blood be- 
tween Burr and Hamilton had existed sin 
Hamilton, master strategist of the Federal- 
ists, induced certain Federalist Members of 
the House to abandon their support of Burr 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, notably Repre 
sentative Lewis R. Morris, of Vermont, thu 
permitting the deciding vote to be cast elect- 
ing Jefferson 

Chief Justice Marshall had declined the 
post of Attorney General and also a foreig: 
mission tendered by President Washington. 

i Asscciate 


ason, 
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He also declined appointment 
Justice of the Supreme Court tendered by 
President Adams. He was later (1800) ap- 
pointed Secretary of War by Preside 
but the appointment was not conside! 
5 days later Adams appointed him Secretary 
of State, and then after 6 months’ service 
in that premier Cabinet portfolio Adams a} 
pointed him Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court 

he prosecution in the Burr t 
son was directed by Georg 
States attorney for the Virginia district, a 
son-in-law of James Monroe, later President, 
and was assisted by almcst daily communica- 
tions from Jefferson Others cooperating in 
the prosecution were Attorney General Caesar 
Rodney; William Wirt, brilliant and eloquent, 
who was serving at the personal request of 








y 
Way 
ia 








Jefferson, and Alexander McRa lieutenant 
governor of Virginia 

The official papers show that the Burr coun- 
sel was headed by Edmund Randolph, who 
had been a delegate to the Continental ¢ - 
gress and to the Philadelphia Constitutional 


Convention, Attorney General and Gover: 
of Virginia, and Attorney General 
United States and Secretary of State 
President Washington. He was isted by 
John Wickham, regarded by many as “the 





ablest lawyer at the Virginia bar.” Another 
assistant Luther Martin, of Maryland, 
“acknowledg head of the Americar ' 
who in a single term had procured acq\ l 
of 29 out of 30 defendants in criminal cases 
and the other indicted for murder was « - 
victed of manslaughter. He was called “the 
Thersites of the law.” It was he Jefferson 
called “unprincipled and impudent Federal 
bulldog.” He had corresponding hatred for 
Jefferson. He had been the leading counsel 
several years previous for Justice Chase, of 
the Supreme Court, impeached by the House 


and tried by the Senate, 
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Vice President and presided. Eventually, he 
fell desperately in love with Burr's beautiful 
daughter, Theodosia. Benjamin Botts, 
youngest of the Burr counsel, was already 
eminent in his profession, learned, and sar- 


castic, Charles Lee was a former Attorney 
General. “Jack” Baker was more of a “good 
fellow” than a lawyer. Washington Irving, 


just becoming recognized in the field of let- 
ters, had an informal retainer from a friend 
of Burr, who “thought he might be of some 
service with his pen.” 

Representative John Randolph, who had 
helped to conduct impeachment proceedings 
against Judge John Pickering, of the New 
Hampshire District Court, and against As- 
sociate Justice Samuel Chase, of the Su- 
preme Court, called “the bloody Jeffreys of 
America,” 20 years later participated in a 
harmless duel with Henry Clay and subse- 
quently served in the Senate and as Minister 
to Russia, was foreman of the grand jury in 
the Burr trial. 

Among the 140 witnesses were many of the 
most noted men of that day, William Eaton, 
hero of Derne; Commodore Truxton, 
gallant commander of the Constellation; 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, later President; Eric 
Bollman, who participated in the effort to 
release Lafayette from Olmutz, himself just 
released on a writ of habeas corpus from the 
Supreme Court 

During the trial a unique event occurred 
Buri out an affidavit for a subpoena 
duces tecum for President Jefferson's appear- 
ance. After 5 days debate Chief Justice Mar- 
shall delivered an elaborate opinion that the 


the 


swore 


ubpoena directed to the President might 
issue. Jefferson gave orders that substan- 
tially all the papers required be furnished, 
but openly defied the process intimating 


that he would meet force with force, and the 
issue was quietly dropped. Jefferson neither 
obeyed the writ nor swore anything on its 
return. Jefferson’s argument Was based on 
the mutual independence of the three de- 
partments of government, while Marshall had 
forgotten, apparently, the doctrine he him- 


self had stated in the famous Marbury 
again Madison case regarding the consti- 
tutional discretion of the Executive 

Mr. Trimble in exculpating Henry Clay 
from the charges that he defended Burr 
points out that Clay was first elected to the 
United States Senate and served when he 


only 29 years of age, in contravention of 
the 30-year requirement of the Constitution; 
that he was speaker in the Kentucky State 
Legislature; five times elected to the United 
States Senate, and seven times elected to the 
House; served Speaker in three periods; 
was a commissioner to negotiate the Treaty 
of Peace with Great Britain in 1814: Secre- 
tary of State in the Cabinet of John Quincy 
Adams, and twice unsuccessful candidate for 
President on the Whig ticket in 1832 and 
1844 





Robert Marshall, Forester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, my own 
interest in the forests and their bene- 
ficial use in the present and future 


brought me close to one of the most lov- 
able and devoted public servants I have 
met during my 10 years in Washington. 
I refer to Robert Marshall, who was, 
when I came to Congress in 1933, For- 





ester for the Office of Indian Affairs. 
We were both interested in improving 
conditions on the rich forest lands 
owned by certain Indian tribes in Ore- 
gon. I found him a determined and 
sincere advocate of forest conservation. 
He ranked high as a professional and 
trained forester. He was adamant 
against continuing depredations on In- 
dian forest lands, and thereby won the 
cordial dislike of those timbermen who 
had depended upon easy conquest. 

Later this fine young official entered 
the Forest Service in order to forward a 
program of recreational use of the public 
forests. In this field he accomplished 
much though his work was tragically 
closed by his untimely death in 1939. 

I know of no public servant whose 
career better illustrates the finest tradi- 
tions of the public service. He used his 
education, his training and his talents 
to promote the public welfare. When he 
died he left his fortune to be used for the 
same high purposes. It is especially 
gratifying to me to have recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article about 
Robert Marshall, written by his friend 
and my friend, Richard L. Neuberger, 
special writer for the Portland Oregon- 
ian. 

He Was A MILLIONAIRE WHO WALKED HIMSELF 

TO DEATH—BoB MARSHALL’S MONEY EN- 

SHRINED THE WILDERNESS HE DEEPLY LOVED 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Look out over the rolling green swales of 
the Clackamas watershed from the slopes of 
Mount Hood. Row across the clear reaches of 
Aneroid Lake high in the timbered Wallowas. 
Tramp endlessly across the torn and ragged 
uplands which separate Mount Jefferson from 
the Three Sisters. Drop your line in the 
Toutle River where it boils white tumbling 
off the lava ramparts of Mount St. Helens. 
Pile more wood on your campfire as daylight 
ebbs out behind the dark ranges which stretch 
through the Pacific Northwest. 

These places represent the last stand of the 
American wilderness. In Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Montana the Nation’s final 
forest and mountain fastnesses are concen- 
trated. This is the sanctuary of the soli- 
tudes. National forests alone here equal the 
size of England. Yet even as these words are 
written men are pushhing back the fastnesses 
on a hundred frontiers. With ax and saw, 
bulldozer and jackhammer, they are slicing 
huge fringes off what remains of the wilder- 
ness that three centuries ago, when the Pil- 
grims landed on our eastern shore, mantled 
the continent from ocean to ocean. 

To thwart this attack on our backwoods 
citadels, the most unusual trust fund now in 
existence in the United States has been estab- 
lished. Its donor was a young man whose 
creed was Thoreau’s words: “Our life would 
Stagnate if it were not for the unexplored 
forests and meadows which surround us. We 
need the tonic of the wilderness. We can 
never have enough of Nature.” The young 
man’s name was Robert Marshall. He spent 
much of his time in the Northwest, and his 
50-mile-a-day hikes over this region’s peaks 
and hills unquestionably contributed to the 
untimely heart failure which cut him down 
at the age of 38 

In his will Marshall provided “for the cre- 
ation of a charitable trust to preserve wilder- 
ness conditions in outdoor America and to 
increase the knowledge of citizens of the 
United States as to the importance of main- 
taining wilderness conditions in outdoor 
America for future generations.” Bob Mar- 
shall was Director of Recreation and Lands for 
the United States Forest Service at a salary 
of $7,500 annually. But from his father, the 
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late Louis Marshall, a partner of the cele- 
brated corporation lawyer, Samuel Unter- 
myer, Bob Marshall inherited enough money 
to leave in this extraordinary trust the sum 
of $1,534,070. 


EDITOR WANTS FORESTS “AT ANY COST” 


To Robert Sterling Yard, former editor of 
the New York Herald and one of the directors 
of the Marshall wilderness fund, Frederick K 
Vreeland of Grants Pass recently wrote: 
“These Pacific northwest forests should be 
preserved at any cost. Their destruction is 
an economic disaster of the first magnitude, 
not only to Oregon and Washington but to 
our whole land. It is no longer necessary to 
destroy these great forests. Let us save them 
before it becomes forever too late. Give us 
wilderness areas. Give us more and more of 
them. The most we can get will be all too 
little.” 

Although only a young man, Bob Marshall 
was the patron saint of the wilderness move- 
ment in America. In 1935 he and a few 
others founded the Wilderness Society, which 
now has chapters in many sectiyns of the 
Nation, including the Pacific northwest. To 
the organization Marshall made substantial 
financial contributions, and a great deal of 
the money which he left in the outdoor trust 
fund will be expended and managed by the 
men around the Wilderness Society. These 
men have taken the attitude that preserva- 
tion of the American fastnesses is more im- 
portant and valuable than their use, that a 
tree standing in the Oregon forests is better 
than a tree planked into lumber. 

Shortly before his death Mrrshall wrote in 
the New York Times, “It is more than a ro- 
mantic dream which is urging the preserva- 
tion of some remnants of early America. 
There are many people in this country who 
crave the wilderness and its values more than 
anything else in the world. The deep-rooted 
nature of this yearning is indicated by the 
Nation’s literature and idols. Frontier 
stories, frontier movies, frontier history, fron- 
tier heroes still provide a thrill to millions. 
If it is good to enjoy the wilderness by read- 
ing about it, it is stilr better for people to 
enjoy it directly by experiencing at first hand 
its beauty and adventure, its immensity, and 
timelessness, and peace. There are multi- 
tudes who would delight in being citizens of 
States which take pride in preserving the last 
vestiges of their frontier.” 

Significant results have stemmed from the 
activity of Bob Marshall before his death 
and the use of the trust fund which he left 
since then. In States like Oregon, Idaho, and 
Washington huge sections of national for- 
ests have been set aside as wilderness areas. 
Roads cannot penetrate these areas, and no 
buildings of any sort can poke through their 
needled green mantles. Outboard motors 
are forbidden on the lakes and rivers that 
drain them. Only enough trails have been 
built for fire protection. These primitive is- 
lands dot the Northwest—in the Bitterroots 
along the Idaho-Montana border, around 
Eagle Cap in the Wallowas, beyond Mount 
Baker in the northern Cascades, above the 
deep canyon of the Salmon River, below 
Mount Jefferson 


WILDERNESS REMAINS ON FOREST CRESTS 


As a result, too, the crests of many vast 
national forests have been maintained in 
wilderness conditions. Out across such for- 
ests as the Deschutes, the Willamette, the Co- 
lumbia, and the Umatilla the ridges of fir and 
pine and tamarack stretch unbroken by civi- 
lization of any sort. And in the heart of 
Montana, where the Continental Divide sepa- 
rates the Atlantic and Pacific watersheds, the 
Government has just set aside a 900,000-acre 
domain which Vice President Wallace and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard have desig- 
nated as the Bob Marshall wilderness area 
This area takes in the towering Chinese wall, 
an immense cliff of many colors along the 
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divide that resembles the fabulous walls of 
Angkor-Vat. 

Both in the National Capital and in far- 
flung American communities the Wilderness 
Society has taken up many individual cru- 
sades in recent years. It gave wide circula- 
tion to the articles written by a Portlander, 
John Yeon, demanding preservation of the 
great rain forests of the Olympic peninsula. 
Now it is engaged in demanding protection 
for the handful of bighorn sheep still left 
in the Glacier Park Rockies, the Wallowas, 
and the Grand Tetons. Its president, Robert 
Sterling Yard, is urging that the Douglas fir 
be guarded with the same diligence as the 
sequoias of California. Its vice president, 
Benton MacKaye of Massachusetts, a forest 
consultant for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, is now insisting that the stress of the war 
makes more imperative than ever the defense 
of our surviving wilderness. 

One of the groups with which the Wilder- 
ness Society maintains close working connec- 
tions is the Oregon Roadside Council. Mrs. 
Jessie M. Honeyman, president of the council, 
has been a member of the Wilderness Scciety 
ever since Bob Marshall founded it 6 years 
ago. The efforts of the council to protect 
watersheds and roadside strips in Oregon 
have been backed up nationally by the Wil- 
derness Society. Not long ago President 
Roosevelt told the society that forests in the 
far West conserve the domestic water supply 
of 6,000,000 Americans. Portland’s 307,572 
are included in this total, for the matted 
slopes of the Mount Hood National Forest 
coliect the rainfall which stocks the Bull Run 
Reservoir. 

The young man who established the Wil- 
derness Society and whose legacy now sup- 
ports the wilderness movement in America 
was born in New York City in 1901. At his 
father’s lakeside lodge in the Adirondacks, 
Bob Marshall first became interested in the 
outdoors. He was graduated from the Syra- 
cuse college of forestry in 1923, and also got 
a degree from the Harvard forestry school. 
Then he moved to the Pacific Northwest and 
entered the United States Forest Service in 
Montana and Idaho. Here, roaming through 
the serried uplands of the Bitterroots and 
Rockies and Seven Devils, he became con- 
vinced of the importance of the wilderness 
to American traditions and ideals. 


ALASKA BECKONED MARSHALL AFTER HE WON 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


After 4 years at this work, during which he 
developed into the strongest hiker in the serv- 
ice, he returned to the East and took his doc- 
tor of philosophy degree in plant physiology 
at Johns Hopkins University. Then he went 
on to Alaska, wrote a best seller called Arctic 
Village, and later on brought out a book 
called The People’s Forests. It argued for 
public ownership of the woodlands and 
aroused a storm of controversy, especially 
because it came from a youthful millionaire. 
From 1933 until 1936 Bob Marshall was Chief 
Forester for the United States Indian Bureau, 
and in 1937 he was appointed in charge of 
recreation snd lands for the Forest Service. 
Setting aside and guarding hinterland fast- 
nesses, especially in the Pacific Northwest, 
was the task he took up with greatest zeal. 

Marshall came out here often. He made 
long trips with Portlanders in the Forest 
Service like Jack Horton and Fred Cleator. 
The beauty of the Northwest so enthused 
and fascinated him that on long automobile 
journeys he rode on the running board of the 
car so he “could see the tops of the trees.” 
Slender, curly-headed, and wiry, Bob Mar- 
shall had boundless energy. Once on a ship 
crossing Puget Sound, Jack Horton found 
him pushing a hand truck between decks 
helping out the boat hands. In a constant 
chatter Bob was asking them about their 
work. 

Many times Marshall hiked 40 miles be- 
tween dawn and sunset. Once he trudged 


65. On a trip around the edges of the Siski- 
you National Forest in southern Oregon he 
asked Jack Horton to stop the car and let 
him out. He set forth overland from the 
road, pushing through windfalls and thickets. 
Fifty miles on ahead he met Horton and 
climbed back into the car. “Great country 
you've got. here, Jack,” he panted. “Hope it’s 
like this always.” 

“Bob, you're a wonder,” said Jack Horton 
in mingled awe and admiration. 

Marshall made numerous long hikes into 
the Olympic and Snoqualmie national 
forests of Washington and through the 
Wallowa, Willamette, and Siskiyou Forests 
of Oregon. Another of his favorite retreats 
was the choppy, picturesque Methow range 
near Wenatchee. The last trip he ever made 
was with Fred Cleator of Portland in the 
Glacier peak country in the autumn of 1939. 
At Lyman Lake he and Fred sat arcund the 
campfire, ate their dinner, and watched the 
last brilliant hues of the September sunset. 
Bob Marshall was tired that night and he had 
to catch his breath. Long hikes through the 
Northwost’s woods seemed to have exhausted 
him at last. 

Two months later he boarded a train in 
Wachington, D. C., for a reunion of his family 
in New York. In the morning the porter 
tried to rouse him from his berth. But this 
morning Bob Marshall was not getting up. 
He had tramped on his final hike and at the 
age of 38 his heart had stopped. “Thrombo- 
sis,” the doctors said, but from the Montana 
Rockies to the high hills of the Oregon coast 
rangers and Indian guides and fishermen 
and hunters said that Bob Marshall had 
walked himself to death, that human fiesh 
was not built to endure the strain he put 
upon it “Great woodsman, friend of the red 
man’s land,” was the verdict of the Indians on 
this nimble scion of one of New York's 
wealthy families. 

This lonely, sudden passing in a Pullman 
car cut short Bob Marshall’s pet idea. One 
night he and Jack Horton were sitting on 
their blankets around a campfire in the dark 
fastnesses of the Willamette National Forest, 
“You know what I'd like to do, Jack?” Mar- 
shall asked. 

“What?” 

The fire lighted Bob’s tanned yorng face as 
he replied. “I'd like to bring thousands and 
thousands of people by train from New York 
and the other big cities ani let them camp 
for 2 or 3 weeks right here in the forests of 
Oregon and Idaho and Montana. They’d 
see a marvelous, soul-stirring aspect of their 
country that they never knew existed. It 
would be an experiment in patriotism, health, 
and knowledge.” 


NEW YORKERS WOULD BE SCARED IN HELL’S 
CANYON 


“That's a great idea, Bob,” answered Jack 
Horton. The only thing I’m afraid of 
though, is that those New Yorkers would be 
as scared in Hell’s Canyon or going up Three- 
fingered Jack as I am in the subway station 
at Times Square or trying to pick my way 
across Fifth Avenue.” 

Another idea of Bob Marshall's was that 
organization camps should be built and 
financed by the Government in the forest 
and mountain fastnesses of the Northwest, 
and that these should be open to the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, labor unions, granges, 
church and Sunday-school groups, lodges, and 
veterans’ organizations at practically no cost. 
He constantly maintained that such an ex- 
periment would pay rich dividends in citizen- 
ship. His philosophy was that the wilderness 
presented a vast and unlimited opportunity 
to become acquainted with the background 
and origins of the United States. 


TRUSTEES INCLUDE TWO OF MARSHALL'S KIN 
As trustees of the fund to protect and de- 
fend’the outdoor fastnesses of the Nation, Bob 
Marshall selected a diverse group. Most im- 
portant among them are his brothers, James 
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and George Marshall, of New York. James 
Marshall is chairman of the New York Board 
of Education and a prominent Republican. 
Other trustees include John F. Finnerty, 
chairman of the Keep America Out of War 
Congress; Irving Clark, Seattle lawyer; Roger 
N. Baldwin, president of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Jerry O'Connell, former 
Member of Congress from Montana; Gardner 
Jackson, Washington writer; and Robert 
Sterling Yard. 

In his will Bob Marshall also instructed his 
trustees to work for the defense of civil lib- 
erties and the Bill of Rights in America, and 
to advocate an economic system based on 
use rather than profit. His book The Peo- 
ple’s Forests had argued that development 
of our woodlands for private profit was 
against the public interest. This contention, 
of course, aroused an immense volume of con- 
troversy. But it is as the foremost advocate 
of wilderness protection in the United States 
that Bob Marshall is best known, and when 
the Bob Marshall wilderness area was recently 
set aside in Montana, the people of that 
State, conservatives and liberals alike, ap- 
proved. 

One afternoon on the slopes of the Cascade 
range, when a chill wind was bringing winter 
from the north, this young man who left his 
fortune to the defense of the American out- 
doors told what the wilderness meant to him: 
“It is the song of the hermit thrush at twi- 
light and the lapping of waves against the 
shoreline and the melody of the wind in the 
trees. It is the unique odor of balsams and 
of freshly turned humus and of mist rising 
from mountain meadows. It is the feel of 
spruce needles under foot and sunshine on 
your face and wind blowing through your 
hair. It is all of these at the same time, 
blended into a unity that can on’y be appre- 
ciated with leisure and which is ruined by 
artificiality.” 





Sovth Dakota Flier This War’s 
Outstanding Ace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the front 
page of the New York Herald Tribune 
one day last week carried the following 
news story reporting that the outstand- 
ing American ace of this war, to date, is 
a South Dakota boy whose home is in 
Sioux Falls, in my district. I think all 
Americans will join the folks of South 
Dakota in their pride over the remarka- 
ble record being made by Capt. Joseph J. 
Foss, of one of this country’s outstand- 
ing marine fighter squadrons. 

AMERICAN ACE ON GUADALCANAL HAS FELLED 22 
JAPANESE PLANES—CAPTAIN FOSS CHAMPION 
OF SOUTH PACIFIC PILOTS; RUNNER-UP DOWNED 
19 
GUADALCANAL, November 22.—Almost every 

American flyer here, if not already an ace, 

is fast on the road to becoming one, but the 

champion of them all is Capt. Joseph J. Foss, 

27 years old, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
He has shot down 22 of the 450 Japanese 

planes bagged by this front-line base, the 


largest total credited to any American pilot 
in the whole Pacific theater. Sixteen of his 
bag were Zeros, including 8 shot down in 2 


days. He knocked down 3 in a single flight. 
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Runners-up to Foss on Guadalcanal are 
Maj. J. L. Smith of Lexington, Okla., credited 
with 19; Maj. R. E. Galer of Seattle, and 
Capt. M. E. Carl of Woodburn, Oreg., 12 each, 


and Lt. Col. H. W. Bauer of Coronado, Calif., 
10 

The slogan for the flyers here is “7 to 1"— 
roughly the ratio of enemy planes destroyed 
to fighters lost in the 344 months 
since the 


American 


United States marines first swarmed 


ashore on this island 
Foss is executive officer of a marine fighter 
squadron that has shot down 105 Japanese 


n 6 week 





The Seventy-seventh Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of December 14, 





1942 
THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
No Congress in the history of this Nation 
zrappled with so many diverse problems 
changes and public sentiment as the 
se VE y-Seventh Congress, which will prob- 
ably adjourn sine die on Wednesday after a 
record of 711 days in session since it came 
i power January 3, 1941 
There have been times in the past 2 years 
when the public was irked beyond patience 
with the senseless quarrels in the Seventy- 
eventh Congress, and times when the public 
buried the Members beneath telegrams and 
mail seeking to sway legislation for or against 
certain measur 
oO é hing examination of historical 
evidence in the calm years when the peace 
con vill d ose how perilously close to 
open disunity 1 Nation was on the question 
ol I intervention 
But, regardless of public criticism of the 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, no 
hox f lav s our country’s history 
ever weathered a mcre perilous time, or ac- 
( ylishe he passage of legislation ; 
pr fluence on every phase of 
\ es 132,000,000 Americans 
pressure upon each and every Member 
-seventh Congress was enor- 
Measure after measure closing peace- 
my f democra 
ha d that at times 
C processes of 
through which e Seventy- 
( + worked bably will, in 
f time, be ¢ idered to 
! profound effect upon 
f al ke pe! in the 
rge pe f 
M Se -seventh Con- 
r role uj e moment 
) But, f mome 
ae W pla I ) 
i 
I Pearl Harbor the 
cle < lerwe i everest 
c I k for the Con- 
} ey i owers, but, 
c I t f t and 
ot I ur wide 


and international importance, the Seventy- 
seventh Congress did not yield up the ghost. 

Whether the individual agrees or not with 
the ultimate result of the action taken by 
Congress in the controversial measures, it 
must be remembered always that in the main 
the Members were expressing the will of the 
people who elected them. And whether they 
did their work well or badly was subject to 
the inevitable rebuke of the congressional 
elections in November. 

It has been said that the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, assembling January 4, would have 
the making of the peace and a hand in di- 
recting the stream of civilization into new 
channels for centuries to come. It must also 
said that the Seventy-seventh Congress 
gathered that stream from countless little 
tributaries into the mighty force that is 
America at war. Only victory will put the 
final seal of approval upon the work of this 
outgoing Congress. 


be 





Why We Celebrate a Thanksgiving Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. resident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by H. F. J. Sickel 
entitled “Why We Celebrate a Thanks- 
giving Day,” which was published in 
Everybody’s Weekly, the magazine sec- 
tion of the Philadelphia Inquirer, of No- 
vember 22, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy CELEBRATE A 
(By H. S. J. Sickel) 

This Thanksgiving Day of 1942 brings to 

us, the people of the United States, profound 


VE THANKSGIVING Day 











cause for gratitude. It is tr that we are 
passing through a time of stress; it is true 
that nationally and individually we have 
made many sacrifices, will make many more. 
But in a world at war we have so much that 
has been taken away from so many So 
much for which to give thanks 

We have our country, cur homes, our way 
of life We have the privilege of coming to- 
gether around our family tables at our cere- 
monial feast We have our affections, our 
loyalties, our vision of a day of peace. 

There will be vacant places at many of 
our tables. For we have sent our sons away 
We have sent them marching away in the 
long khaki and blue line y proudly, 
gallantly; free men who fi 1e ideal cf 
freedom wherever it may lead. We have a 
reason for thankfulness denied millions on 
the earth today. We still have the right to 
g¢ to our churche there to receive the 
consolation and renew the hope that lies in 
whatever religious faith happens to be ours. 

While we ar untin ur blessings, let us 
not forget the institutions which have helped 
to make our Nation what Let.us not 
forget a word of appreciation for one of the 
greatest of them—its history and signifi- 
cance—and one most typically our own. 
Thanksgiving Day 

Nearly all of us think of the holiday, which 
is really a holy day, as the inspiration of our 
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Pilgrim forefathers. It is quite true that 
the first act of those intrepid seekers of 
freedom when they stepped upon Plymouth 
Reck on December 20, 1620, was to fall upon 
their knees and give thanks for their safe 
passage across the perilous sea. 

But Thanksgiving is not a heritage from 
our Pilgrim forebears; it has come to us by 
a longer, more devious route. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity; actually it belongs to the 
ages. 

History takes note of it first in the rec- 
ords of a people who lived thousands of 
years before Christ was On earth. It came 
sharply into prominence in the Middle Ages 
when the Netherlanders annually set aside 
a day of giving thanks for victories during 
their 80 years’ war with Spain. For the 


festival as we now observe it we have to 
thank a New England woman—that pro- 


gressive-minded patriot, Sarah Josepha Bell 
Hale, whose rescue of the institution from 
oblivion was endorsed and stabilized by Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 

ANCIENT ORIGIN 


So far as we know, it was the Jewish 
people who gave Thanksgiving to the world 
and to us. In the ancient book of Genesis 
we read of the first individual acknowledg- 
ment of benefactions. We read that more 
than 4,000 years before Christ, “Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the Lord; and Abel, he also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof.” 

Twenty-five centuries later the giving of 
thanks had become a national observance. 
In the fifth book of Moses, called Deuteron- 
omy, we learn that after the Israelites had 
gathered in their corn and their wine they 
held the Feast of Tabernacles. The feast 
lasted 7 days, during which all members of 
the household joined with the servants “and 
* * * the stranger, and the fatherless, 
and the widow that are within thy gates” 
in rejoicing 

From that time onward Thanksgiving was 
celebrated frequently. Always associated 
with ritual, observances sometimes lasted a 
day, sometimes a week or more. They were 
not confined to any special reason; they in- 
cluded fasting, feasting, song, prayer, gifts 
to the temple 

Among other customs, this was adopted 
by the early Christians who started it on its 
westward course. Thus we see it established 
in the Netherlands. There in the sixteenth 
century originated that famous hymn, the 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, which to this day 
is sung by the people of nearly all nations. 

In Holland the festival was encountered 
by the progenitors of our Pilgrim forefa<hers, 
those Separatists who migrated to the Low 
Countries in search of the religious freedom 
denied them by their native England. There 
were intermarriages; the sojourners accepted 
many of the customs of their hospitable host 
country. 

So it is small wonder that with the haz- 
ardous voyage from Delft behind them, with 
the skies of the New World above their heads, 
their first though on that December day w1s 
to give thanks 


BRADFORD S PROCLAMATION 


The furi inter that followed took 
many of their lives. But in the spring they 
sowed, in the fall narvested. And upon the 
13th day of December 1621, their religious 
leader, Pastor Bradford, proclaimed the first 
Thanksgiving Day to be observed in the land 
which was to become the United States. 
Feasting, games, religious services continued 
through a week 

Each year thereafter those pioneering 
idealists set aside a time for giving thanks. 
One such was July 30, 1623, when a great 
drought threatened the colony with starva- 
tion. While the pastor, now become Gov- 


us W 








ernor Bradford, conducted a service of fast- 
ing and prayer, a ship was seen rolling 
against the horizon. 

The ship proved to be the Anne. It was 
bringing to the new country those Pilgrims 
who had been left behind 83 years before 
because there was no room for them on the 
Mayflower. It also was bringing quantities 
of food—supplies, in fact, of all sorts. So 
fasting was turned into feasting. Prayers 
had been answered; what seemed a miracle 
had rescued the people. It was a true 
Thanksgiving. 

Colonies grew in number, fanned out 
across New England. It became the custom 
for civic leaders to fix a day for giving thanks 
by proclamation. The first of these was 
issued by the town of Charlestown, Mass.; it 
set June 20, 1676, “as a day of solemn thanks- 
giving and praise to God for such His good- 
ness and favor, and many particulars of which 
mercy might be instanced.” 

The festival became general throughout 
the Colcnies. Even now after 3 centuries 
New England regards Thanksgiving with 
much sentiment, reverence, and joy. 

Many Members of the Continental Congress 
were delegates from New England. They 
brought to the Congress well-established con- 
victions on government, liberty, independ- 
ence. They also brought an immutable 
philosophy of life which included deep re- 
ligious leanings. 

Undoubtedly it was these delegates who 
raised Thanksgiving to the status of a na- 
tional observance. Samuel Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, offered a resolution that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to prepare a 
recommendation to the several States to set 
apart a day for giving thanks. Especially 
recommended as a reason for gratitude was 
“the signal success lately obtained over the 
enemy of these United States.” 

The resolution was adopted; R. H. Lee and 
Mr. Roberdeau were appointed to serve with 
Adams on the committee. They drafted a 
proclamation which designated December 18, 
1777, our first national Thanksgiving. 

Through the next 6 years the Continental 
Congress fixed a day of national observance, 
then for 5 years there was a lapse. But 
in 1789 the first Presidential proclamation 
directed. the citizenry to give thanks. 

Under the new Constitution both Houses 
of Congress requested the Chief Executive ‘‘to 
recommend to the people of the United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer to be observed by acknowledging with 
grateful hearts the many signal favors of 
Almighty God, especially by affording them 
an opportunity peaceably to establish a form 
of government for their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

So President George Washington issued a 
proclamation in which he appointed Novem- 
ber 26, 1789, the day of Thanksgiving. The 
proclamation war written in longhand by 
William Jackson, the President’s secretary, 
who also had been secretary of the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution 2 years 
earlier in Independence Hall at Philadelphia. 

The historic document fell into private 
hands; was lost to the Nation until 1921, 
when it was offered for sale at an auction in 
New York City. A representative of the Gov- 
ernment bid it in for $420. It now is in the 
Congressional Library at Washington. 

The next Thanksgiving proclaimed by 
President Washington was February 19, 1795. 
President John Adams set aside two such 
days—May 5, 1798, and April 25,1799. There 
Were no observances during the regime of 
President Thomas Jefferson, who considered 
them suggestive of monarchy. But his suc- 
cessor, President James Madison, appointed 
January 12, 1815, and April 13, 1815, to be 
celebrated. After this last observance our 
Thanksgiving was discontinued for exactly 
47 years. 





LINCOLN’S ACTION 


Perhaps the day would have been lost to 
us forever but for Sarah Josepha Bell Hale. 
When this remarkable woman was left a 
young widow, she went to work to support 
herself and five small children by writing. 
She became ector of the Ladies’ Magazine of 
Boston; took over editorship of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book when that magazine consolidated with 
the other publication. She moved to Phila- 
delphia, where Godey’s Lady’s Book was pub- 
lished; remained at her post 36 years. She 
died in Philadelphia in 1879. 

Mrs. Hale felt keenly the neglect of our 
national holiday. In an effort to revive it 
she conducted a continuous campaign 
through the columns of her magazine, sup- 
plemented by letters to Presidents Fillmore, 
Pierce, Buchanan, and Lincoln. In the end 
she succeeded in arousing public sentiment 
which crystallized around the victory of the 
Union Army at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

In a Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1863 Mrs. 
Hale wrote, triumphantly: “President Lincoln 
recognized the truth of these ideas (the uni- 
fying of a national day of thanks) as soon 
as they were presented to him. His reply 
to our appeal was a proclamation appointing 
the last Thursday in November 1863 as a day 
of national thanksgiving.” 


FIRMLY ESTABLISHED 


President Lincoln’s action set a precedent 
which has been followed by each succeeding 
President with two exceptions. In 1865 Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson appointed Thursday, 
December 7, as the day, and in 1940 and 1941 
President Roosevelt set aside the third Thurs- 
day in November for observance. 

Hereafter the holiday will remain static 
due to an act of Congress which fixed the 
fourth Thursday in November as our na- 
tional Thanksgiving for every year after 1941. 

Thus one of our beloved institutions is 
firmly established. On this Thanksgiving of 
1942 let us consider the day itself as a part 
of our profound cause for gratitude. 
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The Education Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Hartford Times of December 5, 
1942, entitled “The Education Bill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE EDUCATION BILL 


As the end of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress approaches, there seems to be little like- 
lihood that the present Senate and House of 
Representatives will take any action on the 
bill appropriating $300,000,000 a year to aid 
public education in the States. The measure 
has been pending a long time. Opposed to 
it are members of the so-called economy bloc, 
who feel that this is no time to extend further 
aid to the States. Advocating it are Members 
of Congress who maintain that without Fed- 
eral aid at least some of the States will not 
be able to provide adequate educational fa- 
cilities. If anything is to be done about it, it 
will be by some future Congress. 
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The price of accepting Federal aid is Fed- 
eral control. Senator Byrn, of Virginia, leader 
of the economy bloc, points out that Federal 
aid for building highways in the States has 
resulted in the States having to spend the 
money about as the Federal Government de- 
mands. It would be the same way with the 
schools, he says, if this bill were to pass, de- 
spite provision in the bill that no United 
States official shall exercise any control over 
local schools. 

Independent as most Americans are, there 
are few who are averse to letting the 
Federal Government carry as much of the tax 
burden as possible. Hartford has been will- 
ing to accept $425,000 to rebuild the Gully 
Brook sewer. We have gladly accepted many 
thousands of doliars to reduce the cost of 
caring for the unemployed during the recent 
depression. We have accepted aid for the 
Municipal Hospitai and for many other pur- 
poses. Had we refused, we should have had 
to finance the improvements out of taxes on 
real estate, for the most part, or have gone 
without the improvements. East Hartford 
Groton, and other communities have accepted 
Federal money to build schools to provide fa- 
cilities for children of war workers. Fed- 
eral housing projects still further add to 
benefits the communities have taken 

All these add up to many millions of dol- 


lars. They relieve property owners of a 
large tax burden, but they also take from 
the citizens some of their former inde- 
pendence. They indicate a trend toward 


centralization that cannot be denied, and 
which is not welcome. The question is how 
to avoid it and at the same time provide 
facilities and services that simply must be 
provided if the States are to contribute their 
full share toward the war effort. 

This proposed $300,000,000 a year for edu- 
cation would be allotted in largest ratio to 
States which have the smallest income. The 
poor States would get more than the wealthy 
ones. Under this program some Southern 
States, where education is of a low standard 
for whites and hardly more than pi tive 
for Negroes, would be enabled to improve 
their systems. Teachers would be better 
paid and there could be more of them. 

The purpose of the bill is admirable. The 
only doubts one may entertain concerning it 
are those which accompany sacrifice of inde- 
pendence. So far as principle is concerned 
the bill sets up nothing new. All the States 
have taken Federal money, for a multitude 
of objectives. To take more for education 
will not establish a precedent. It will how- 
ever give pause to citizens who have not 
previously objected to Federal grants. There 
is great sensitiveness to anything that threat- 
ens to take control of schools and of the 
training of children out of the hands of 
local citizens and the home. There is no 
denying that all these grants and other 
assistance are tending to break down what 
few barriers remain against Federal control 
of State and local activities. 






Victory and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an add! en- 
titled “Victory and Peace,” which was 
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delivered by our greatly respected col- 
league, the senior Senator from Nebraska 
| Mr. Norris], at the Freedom House rally 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor anniversary, 
at Carnegie Hall, on December 6, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One year ago at Pearl Harbor a murderous, 
unmerciful, and unrelenting enemy stabbed 
our Nation in the back. For 1 year, with our 
allies, we have been defending the civiliza- 
tion of the world. The issue is whether the 
principles of human freedom and honor 
among men and nations shall rule the world, 
or whether our civilization, as it now exists, 
ehall be blotted out and we shall become the 
Slaves of a world dictator moved only by a 
lust for power and the destruction of every- 
thing that is and dear to those who be- 

1 human progress and in human hap- 


near 
] ve in 


Hitler 


the outstanding dictator of the 
ages, has made his people believe they are 
destined to rule the world and are justified 
in using any means at their command to 
bring about this result 


The leaders of Japan have taught this doc- 
their people for generations 
doctrine has been advocated by 


trine tk 
The same 
Mussolini 
Each has taught his people to believe that 
itually they will be the conquerors of the 
whole worid 
rhere is no love between Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. At heart these people hate each 
other with a relentless hatred but, at the 
present time, it is to the interest of each one 
of these would-be-dictators to unite their 
in order to obliterate all governments 
founded upon the doctrine of equal rights 
and human freedom. If they could succeed 
this dastardly attempt to rule the world, 
there would soon follow a war between these 
t their 


evel 


force 








hree domineering nations with con- 
flicting ambitions. Already the domination 
of Hitler has shed its power and influence 
over Italy to such an extent that Italy is now 
withering and decaying under the heel of the 
German army 
The civilized world refuses to be destroyed 
by any such doctrine. For one year we have 
been fighting and suffering, and our soldiers 
have been dying on the battle fronts of the 
world 
China |! been suffering from the on- 
slaught f a murderous foe for a much 
longer time, and through it all, while millions 
of her people. have been killed and other 
millions have undergone untold and un- 
akable outrages at the hands of a pagan 
foe he } been, and still is, upholding the 
banner of human liberty and battling bravely 
defense of the principles which we believe 
to be the foundation of every righteous gov- 
‘ me t 
peo} f Great Britain have been 
I much nger than we They have 
e fi of human liberty burning un- 
‘ nditions which are alm«¢ unbelievable 
R has never flinched while the dictator 
v bbiz her country and killing het 
e by housands. The si 1 
R tands out 
f the greatest 
believe 
I pie are shocked t 
\ i upon tor Ke They 
( icizing our efforts in 
However l whole 
y ront worthy of 
l blood and 
ve le 
l I fi t 1, but 
¥ c V s 
f ul ] Ww! of thi 
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The terms of this victory must be absolute. 
There must be an unconditional surrender. 
The question as to what must be the terms 
of the peace following such a surrender 1s as 
great in importance as the war itself. What 
good will come to humanity if we win the 
war and lose the peace? What doth it profit 
@ man if he win the whole world and lose 
his own soul? Two things are necessary and 
essential in the peace treaty. First, it must 
bring a peace which shall be permanent, and, 
second, this peace must be just and fair be- 
tween us and our enemies. When I say us, 
I include our noble and valiant allies. 

How can such a peace be obtained? To my 
mind, the most important and essential 
factor in the peace must be the complete dis- 
armament of our foes. Every submarine and 
armored ship must be sunk to the bottom of 
the sea. Every factory making war materials 
must be absolutely and completely demol- 
ished. Every soldier must be disarmed. 
Even a police force necessary to maintain the 
peace must be supervised in order that it 
may not hecome a part of a military prep- 
aration of rearmament. No military training 
or preparation for war, however small, should 
be permitted. The treaty must provide that 
this disarmament shall be permanent. Hav- 
ing completely disarmed our enemies, and 
having provided that disarmament shall be 
permanent, we must then, with this qualifi- 
cation, treat our conquered enemies in a 
spirit of friendliness and equality 

When we approach that sacred peace table 
we must cast out of our hearts all thoughts 
of revenge and hatred. I know this will be 
difficult to do because it will be said that 
these enemies which have been so ruthless, so 
deceitful, and so murderous, must be pun- 
ished and that under the rules of past wars 
we would be justified in heaping humiliation 
and disgrace upon them for many years to 
come. This feeling of hatred in our hearts 
and revenge in our souls is perhaps natural. 
However, one of the sacrifices we must make 
in order to secure a permanent peace is that 
we must approach the council table with 
clean hands and pure hearts. We must real- 
ize that we are not making a treaty for the 
men who sit on the other side of the table 
and who have been guilty of these terrible 
crimes against mankind are not mak- 
ing a treaty for their benefit; we are not mak- 
ing a treaty for our benefit. We know that 
those who opposite each other at the 
peace table will soon pass on. A treaty which 
takes into consideration only those who actu- 
ally sign the treaty would not bring a perma- 
nent peace. We are making this peace treaty 


Ve 


sit 


for millions, and hundreds of millions of 
innocent people yet unborn 

In the initial stages of this peace it will 
be necessary for small standing armies to 


remain in the conquered territory to see that 
the treaty is carried out in good faith. As 
the years pass by even these small standing 
armies can be decreased, and it will not be 
many years until the armies can be entirely 


withdrawn. Perhaps our representatives, 
stationed at different places in the conquered 
territory, vested with the power that the 
treaty will give them to examine industrial 
developments in order to sec that there is no 
military preparation under any guise, will be 
sufficient. Indeed it will not be long until 


such a treaty will be hailed with joy by our 


conquered enemies. We must give them 
every possidle assistance; we must feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked We must be 
the good Samaritan 

Rich and abundant fruit will come from 


uch a course. Those people will soon realize 
that, while they and their forefathers were 
compelled to devote all their energies to the 
uDdbuilding and maintenance of military 
equipment, they will be able to devote their 


energies to temples cf peace and to indus- 
trial and agricultural developments They 
will soon realize that they are getting more 
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out of life and that the chief aim of man is 
not to maintain military supremacy but to 
upbuild the avenues of all friendly commerce 
and peaceful intercourse among nations. It 
will not be many years until these conquered 
nations will be governed by men who have 
never breathed the spirit of militarism. It 
will become evident to them as it will to the 
whole world, that it is foolish, illogical, un- 
merciful, and unrighteous to force unwilling 
people to devote a lifetime of toil in building 
up and maintaining a military dictatorship. 

The experience through which we have trav- 
eled, and the evil which has been brought 
about by this war, demonstrates that our 
Nation unarmed cannot live in peace while 
the enemies of democracy are building up 
military armament to be used eventually in 
our destruction and in the destruction of all 
the other democracies. We will have a great 
responsibility on our hands—greater than any 
We have ever had and greater than has ever 
been assumed by any nation or any combina- 
tion of nations. We will have on our shoul- 
ders the responsibility of the peace of the 
world and the preventing of another world 
conflagration. This responsibility will be 
ours—we cannot shift it—we cannot avoid it. 

Of course, we cannot be expected to disarm 
at once. We must maintain, for a time at 
least, a Supremacy over our conquered ene- 
mies until the disarmament feature of the 
peace has grown into the hearts of men, has 
been tried in the balance, and much good has 
come of it. Our disarmament will take care 
of itself. If Germany, Japan, and Italy are 
completely disarmed, and are kept disarmed, 
the world will be safe for peaceful rule if we 
ourselves keep the faith. Gradually we will 
find it unnecessary to continue the great mili- 
tary preparations we have been compelled to 
go through during the past few years. We 
will lessen our preparation and thus lighten 
the burden of taxation upon our people. 

With the nations we have conquered hail- 
ing the peace that was forced upon them, with 
the hearts of all men purified in fire and flame, 
and all united in building a world where hap- 
piness, human joy, human liberty, and the 
right of every man and woman to think and 
speak his thoughts prevail, a new civilization 
will emerge and the building of a new world 
will have begun. 





Winning the War and Keeping the Peace 
Through Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news 
story and table which appeared in the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of 
December 13, 1942: 
AWAITING GENERAL ARNOLD 


AIR SURPRISES AXIS, 


REVEALS—ARMY CHIEF PLEDGES SCOURGING BY 
NEW FLYING BATTLE WAGONS 
RANDOLPH FIELD, LEx., December 13.—Lt. 


Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Army Air Force chief, 
declared today that the American air experts 
have a “secret weapon or two up their aerial 
sleeves” and will soon “put on a special dem- 
onstration for Hitler and Hirohito.” 

Addressing graduating classes from 
dolph and three other Texas flying 
Arnold said entirely new aerial battle wagons 


fan- 


schools, 
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are on the way from American assembly 
lines, 

“We'll soon put on a demonstration for 
Hitler and Hirohito,” he said, “and we don’t 
think that they are going to like it, either.” 

“Within a few months,” he said, “the Ger- 
mans and Italians will feel the impact of 
hundreds of planes dropping their bombs not 
on one or two nights a week, but every day 
and night in the week.” 

“When that time comes,” he said, “we will 
hit their submarines while being constructed 
on their ways, at their bases, and out in the 
wide oceans. 

“We will hit their transportation facilities, 
their industries, their munitions plants, their 
airplane and tank factories. Hundreds of 
thousands of people will have to move from 
ruined cities to other localities. They will 
realize what a true war of today means. Such 
is the fate that will come to both Germany 
and Japan.” 

Reporting a ratio of more than four enemy 
planes destroyed for every United States ship 
downed in 10 months of 1942, Arnold pre- 
dicted marked increases in range, speed, fire- 
power and bomb loads of future American 
planes. And, he added, “our highly destruc- 
tive .60 caliber machine guns will seem like 
peashooters compared with the firepower that 
we are putting into our newest big ships.” 

He also said: 

That American planes will make good the 
Japanese radio warning to its people that 
United States forces will raid Tokyo again. 
“We are coming and we hope to make it 
soon,” he said, “and when we do come it will 
be in large numbers. We won’t stop with 
one visit, but we will return again and 
again.” 

That America’s aircraft expansion program 
will double its present output of 4,000 planes 
a month, while the Army air force will reach 
a total of more than 2,000,000 officers and 
men by the end of next year. 





HERE ARE OFFICIAL BOX SCORES OF YANK-AXIS 
AERIAL COMBAT 


RANDOLPH FIELD, TEx., December 13.—Box 
scores of American-Axis aerial combat as re- 
ported today by Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
commander of the United States Army Air 
Forces: 


All theaters of war from Feb. 1 through 
Dec. 5, 1942 
See oa eit Atha id beeen ee a. sais cite 
Prot 
D ably | Miss- | 
Istroyed| de- | ing | To 
j royed | 
U.S, Army planes | 136 | 104 234 
All Axis planes_....... §28 276 Es 1, 204 
European theater from Dec. 7, 1941, to 


Nov. 30, 1942 


Mr. Speaker, the assurance given by 
General Arnold is heartening. It is true 
that air power increasingly will bring the 
victory ever nearer for America and the 
Allied Nations. I am informed that it 
will take about 250,000 aircraft of 
the Nazis and their codestructors to cope 
vith 50,000 planes in the hands of United 
States pilots and crews. 

After victory comes we shall have a 
need for keeping and improving our air- 
power for the purposes of peace. In this 





connection I include the following news 
article which appeared in the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star of December 12, 
1942: 


WALLACE SAYS AIR POWER IS NEEDED TO KEEP 
PEACE 


HARRISBURG, Pa., December 12.—Vice Presi- 
dent Wa..acr, speaking at the Army Air Force 
Intelligence School graduation exercises here 
today, stressed the importance of air power 
in keeping the peace after the war is won. 

Mr. WALLACE told several hundred members 
of the class: 

“Air power is one of our greatest hopes for 
assuring the continued peace of the world 
when victory is won. 

“The possibility of enforcing peace upon 
the world by air power consists of adequate 
numbers of planes and strategically located 
bases will make the task an easier one than 
might be possible otherwise.” 


Inflated Inflation—Irrational Rationing 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the Members will recall that at the time 
we were discussing the price control bill 
I favored the Gore plan which had the 
backing of Mr. Baruch, and, incidentally, 
I think was approved by so eminent and 
experienced a legislator as our distin- 
guished Secretary of State. Anyway, I 
favored the Gore amendment and I took 
occasion to say: 

Mr. Speaker, I am no chameleon; I just 
cannot change my color every time somebody 
else gets out on a limb and wants me to climb 
a tree to meet him. 

On the 4th day of August 1941 I said—and 
you can find it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD on page A3742—that- 

“Price control as a remedy for the ills of the 
body politic is as effective as a mustard plaster 
on a gas heater. It may cover a hole or stop 
a leak temporarily until it is dried out and 
tried out, but it is too late when it has to be 
offered as aremedy. * * * Standing alone 
it will not solve anything much. That there 
can be no price control without wage control 
is too elementary and axiomatic a proposition 
to require demonstration. * * * A general 
advance in wages like an advance in the cost 
of living means general inflation.” 

Then on November 25 of the same year, and 
on page 9121 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
you will find that I said: 

“It is just common sense that there can be 
no price control without wage control 
too elementary and axioma 
to require discussion or dem 
To say that we can avoid 
wages is wishful thinking. nly way, 
if experience is a standard 1 upward 
tendency of costs can be controlled. * * * 
A general advance in wage 
the of living, 
Labor is not being 
all bosh.” 

Again on 
said 








s, like an advance in 
means general inflation. 


bought or sold—that is 


cost 


the 28th day of November 
and it is to be found on page 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

“With all due respect to Mr. Hex 
Mr. Baruch and all the ex 


mittedly know 


1941 I 
§210 of 


1derson and 
onomists, who ad- 


sO much more than I do or 
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can ever hope to know, I take this opportun- 
ity to say that without a ceiling On salaries 
and wages, every increase in the rate of em- 
ployee compensation necessitates a percent- 
age increase in the cost of made or 
service rendered. The Government 
freeze prices without freezing wages 

Then on December 1, as appears in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on page A5374, I said, 
with respect to the so-called price-control 
bill, that those who voted for it w 
a lot of things to explain. I said tl Le 
bill “politically, from a partisan standpoint, 
was inexpedient, inopportune; and from a 
national standpoint, if it should become a 
Jaw as it passed the House, would be a catas- 
trophe.” 

Well, it passed the House and 
law, and this was long before the 
Price Administration was ever thoug! 
[ have not changed my ideas or my 
one whit, jot, or tittle. My p 
spect to the fundamental prin¢ 
control are the same today as th 
respect to which I have undertaken to make 
myself very clear in days gone by. I 
my position has been strength¢ 
judgment confirmed by what has 

The Office of Price Administrat 
administration has demonstrated that 
not work efficiently on its present basis 

My reasons and my conclusions were not 
original; they were the product of 
riences of the ages. They are 
fundamentals. tripped to the bone, the 
fundamental reasons why the Office of Pi 
Administration cannot succeed nd lere- 
fore it follows that it is wicked to waste the 
taxpayer’s money in experin 
at the outset—are found int fact that the 
immutable, economic laws which contro] the 
destiny of men and nations still opers 

There can be no really effective pric on- 
trol without wage control and the other essen- 
tial affiliates. Common sense dictates tl 
you cannot sit on a three-legged stool f 
which one or two of the legs are n 
operate successfully. It just cann¢ 
Mr. Henderson admits it. He 
trol is next. That is too late f 
Price Administration; he i tting o1 one- 
legged stool now. The President is reported 
ready to put in the other leg, so it is said 
But what the Pre ) 
the Canadian system 
derson off the stool 

Our Canadian 





goods 
goods 


cann 
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sident pri 


whnicn nocKS 





altor ) 
aivopeulei 


friends acros the bord 


faced facts and had the common se and 
intestinal fortitude to make 

enforced—a price-control lay yased n & 
three-legged stool on which they juarely 
and from which they operate s fully 
Ve should have done this long ago lo do 
it now as we should do—and as it reported 
the President is ready to d will leave the 


Office of Price Administration and H 

outonalimb. Tospend money on the O 
of Price Administ 
other three or four hundred 1 ! 1 dollars 
of the taxpayers’ r 
mist and ‘pri ctical 
extravagance for u 
Canad 


Gore plar I 


ration 





lan system 

















I am ce control—the small business- 

I ¢ I inflation. The Office of 

I eA tion as now constituted will 

t ll businessman, will lessen 

employme! i aid inflation instead of 

ppi ] d in no sense price control 

et Uy chips fall where they will 

Hi 1all be written shall decide 

betw n i ! e who contend to the 
‘ ! 

Some of Members will also recall 
that I opp d the proposed appropria- 
tion for the up of the O. P. A. Con- 
cerning t matter I said, among other 
t! ’ y 

Mr: é body should misunder- 

my | with reference to price 
I m for it I do not think the 
law ¢ enacted far enough because of 

( 

N ‘ I f the forceful, proper, 

com} ministration of such law 

\ 1 b } 

i 1 opposed t pending the people’s 
I u ece to feed the bureaucracy 

Lop ine e the Army of Federal em- 
I t fe with States’ rights and 

1 ¢ 
4 tal out what somebcdy has 
é : bu b This is no 
f the people. They are the 
c l are the ones who 
c d \ iin if given a chance, 
bel trung, gagged, bound, 
f f eir right 
! i there justifica- 
1 new octopean bureau 
) in every han t 
e is 1 real reason why 
I Gov me should undertake 
é Federal jobs or further to de- 
‘ f he rights and theil 
N citizel 
I i al nent f creating 
i ! ted by the 
of Admi trati under pay, for 
1 would | filled, by 
not fair or right 
! y or into a 
ff pay one 
t the ml- 
( ntr-butl 
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supply man-material ir the several States, 
this question of 5,500 field offices is a wild 
guess. Why not put the Rotary and the 


Kiwanis Clubs to work? They will do the 


job 

The whole set-up as proposed is cumber- 
some, unworkable, un-American, unfair, and 
unnecessary. This attempt to build up, un- 
necessarily, an army of from 66,000 to 90,000 


men and women will not stand the light 
of day. The maximum number justified 
could not reach 12,000 


Fifty million dollars is altogether too much 
to appropriate. They ask for many thou- 
sands more people than the Budget said they 
needed. I am opposed to the figures as 
approved by the Appropriations Committee. 
The committee has given them too much 
money 

In the last analysis, it is the people, not 
the Office of Price Administration, that will 
operate and make this price control a success. 

For the good which has already been ac- 
complished, the people, and not the Office of 
Price Administration, are responsible. 

Let us stop and think it over. Let’s realize 
that the people are incensed by the manner 
in which this thing is being handled. When 
aroused righteously and justly as in this case, 
to protect themselves, the people are mighty 


and will prevail. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
found that to be true when he tried to pack 
the Supreme Court. Popular as he was, he 
just could not do that to the people. They 
would not let him: he was helpless. 


When the people make up their minds, in- 
dividuals do not count. The people know 


what they think is best for them. They get 
what they want In this Government of ours, 
we proceed on the theory, as Dr. Gallup said 


the other day, that the majority of the people 


instinctively know what is best for them. 
The proof is found in the fact that they 
discarded the National Recovery Administra- 
tion long before the Supreme Court rejected 
it 

As further evidence of the fact that the 
people know what is best for them, it is to be 
noted that they favored the Selective Service 
proposal and were out to win the war a month 
before the bill was enacted. They were op- 









posed to isolationism and appeasement, as 
some of you may know 

rhey realize their power when they get 
reac to let it loo nd woe be to the man 
wl € in their way wl they glow and 
} ite with the vigo1 jec them by 
the found fathers more than a century 
and a half as They are determined to pro- 
tect their ri to keep f imin ration 
of the ffairs within the col l and out 
( e hands of sp } 1, 1 l-be dictators 
and over-enthusiastic theor and to win 
the wal Ju n¢ } ple are on the 
warpatl Take notice C é yourselves 
vccordingly , 

This yropriatioy ! t cut t the 
bons d half of i ula be ce avail- 
able until report has beer to Congress 

i to the taxpaye acccunt for the way 

wh the n ey | expended 

Mr. Speaker, I ! e not changed my 
mind with 1 ect to eit of the mat- 
te nd the tuatio n WO! to- 
day than I anticipated it could b 

[The New England delegation has re- 
cent nd 1 fully united to under- 
take p e, to get relief from th 

itolerable and inexcusable shortage of 
fuel o a situation obt ng in the 17 
northeastern States anc District of 
Columb I member of a sub- 
committe wh held | ings galore. 
I ntually certain 1 ) f that sub- 
con V detai to draft a ten- 
tal ort to be mac to the entire 
( f the fin nd in- 
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tive report was all right so far as it went, 
but that was not far enough, as I saw it, 
so I wrote the chairman of the special 
committee, as follows: 


Hon. RALPH O. BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have read the ten- 
tative draft of the report. It is fair enough 
except that I do not see why we should per- 
mit ourselves to be made the goat. 

I will sign the report as drawn with the 
reservation that I may say what I think about 
it and that I am not to be bound to keep 
still by having signed it. 

I reserve the right to say publicly that I do 
not propose to be made a monkey of ror the 
laughing stock of a group which has discrim- 
inated against the 17 States, call it what you 
may. The same fellows just cannot try to 
knife me in the back when I am looking them 
in the face and get away with it. 

I do not propose to be placed in the posi- 
tion of assenting by failing to disagree. For 


a year and a half I have tried to tell the 
powers that be that what is happening was 
bound to happen, and they laughed at me. 
That's that. 

So I suggest that, were I drawing the re- 
port, I would put on page 4, somewhere 


around the fourth paragraph, a very definite 
and positive statement to the effect that: 

“For more than a year and a half the Mem- 
bers of Congress representing the 17 Atlantic 
States involved, realizing what confronted 
them and the areas which they represent, 
have untiringly, unceasingly, and as force- 
fully as they have known how, but still un. 
availingly, related and restated the facts 
with respect to the prospects confronting 
them and the people whom they represent 
if and when sufficient fuel oil were not avail- 
able 

“The statements so repeatedly and author- 
itatively made, but nevertheless apparently 
ignored, are now corroborated by the stern, 
cold, hard facts found in the situation which 
obtains. The situation speaks louder than 
any words.’ 

For one, I do not propose to let any alibi: 
of the bureaucrats suffice, nor will I be held 
responsible for their almost criminal negli- 
gence, their lack of foresight, and—to put it 
more politely perhaps—their lack of appre- 
ciation of a situation as evidenced. Nor do I 
intend to let them slide out from under the 
terrible responsibility which is theirs for a 
situation which now obtains and which could 
have been avoided and prevented had the ad- 


vice and the suggestions and the facts wi 
presented been taken into consideration ol! 
had they listened to Mr. Ickes and paid ‘at- 
tention to the demands which he made cov- 
ering the adoption of a plan for obviating the 
inevitable shortage of fuel oil to keep a people 
from freezing in these 17 States. The re- 
sponsibility rests on those who, though the; 
had ears, would not hear and who, thoug! 
they had eyes, would not see, and not on u 
who over and over again have iterated and 
reiterated the statement that what is hap- 
pening woud happen. These facts the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know and they 
should have an opportunity to place the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs 

I most certainly would put something of 
hat kind into this report or else we stand 
where everybody else has stood. We have got 
nowhere. We have done nothing. Our hear- 
ings have accomplished nothing. The powe1 
that be still continue to be, and to be as in- 


efficient as they have been and to be as de- 
fiant as they are 

There is no real reason under God's heaven 
with all the oil that there is in the country 

d in the ground, why any part of tl 
country should be compelled be frozen to 
death, except because of the inefficiency, in- 
competency, al the lack of foresight, plan- 
ning, and coordination, ] friction, within 
the bureau 
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All I have 


said is sa true that nobody can 
dispute it. Certainly your children and 
grandchildren, and mine, in the New Eng- 
.land area should not have to freeze to death 
this winter because some inefficient, incom- 
petent, nonelected, dictatorial bureaucrat did 
not have the brains to know that what you 
and I were telling him was true. 

I am not for being too polite. 
ing business with raw-bloods. It 
tion of life and death in our areas 
reaucrats are fighting 
selves 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


We are do- 
is a ques- 

The bu- 
to save a job for them- 


Mr. Speaker, subsequently the entire 
delegation met in conference; the ten- 
tative report was redrafted to contain in 
substance some of my suggestions, and I 
think the people and Congress are en- 
titled to read the report, which follows: 
INTERIM REPORT OF THE NEw ENGLAND MEM- 

PERS OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To INVESTIGATE THE FUEL OIL SITUATION, 

DECEMBER 14, 1942 

The purpose of this interim report is to 
present the facts, findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations to date of the New Eng- 
land delegation in the Congress on the fuel- 


oil situation as it 
land States 
The New 


concerns the six New Eng- 


Sngland Members of the Con- 


gress, having further reviewed ‘and investi- 
gated the fuel situation, find the following 
tacts: 

1. Prior to the outbreak of the war more 


than 95 percent of all petroleum products 





were transported to New England by ocean 
tankers. Submarine warfare and the needs 
of our armed forces have reduced this 
method of transportation to a minimum. 





Practically all transportation of fuel oil into 
New England today is by rail or local barge 

2. The amount of petroleum required in 
the six New England States has been variously 
estimated by experts, but it is approximately 


320,000 barrels per da 





petroleum now being 


3. The amount of 
transported into N England is about 220,- 





000 barrels per day 

4. The difference in the amount required 
and the amount ne being tr ported is 
00,000 barrels per day—one-third short of 


requirements 
5. The su 
as also been 
ind is between nine 


million barrel: 


hand, or the inventory, 
ly estimated by experts 
} 


and one-half and eleven 





} 





6. The danger point on inventories hse 
been estimated at 5,000,000 barrels This 
means that whenever the New England in- 
ventory becomes less than 5,000,000 barrels, 


ry iny consumer: 
dificult or imy 

7. At the } 
of No. 2 fuel oil in N 


in New England will 


Cc inie to 


find it 
y supplie 


erve supply 





secure a 





present time 


the res 


w England is 


relatively 








good, but the supply of bunker oil and range 
il is much below normal 

8. The conch n reached by expert 
is that unless there is a considerable increa 
of shipments into the area within 60 days, 
we will have used all available inventories on 
hand and be down to an unsafe level. The 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator assures 


early in February 
creased movement into 


That 


there will be an in- 
the East of 120,000 


barrels a day as at of the completion of 
the pipe line to Mlir Whether more than 
20,000 barrels of this will go into New England 
is uncertain 

9. New Engiand can no longer depend upon 
any ocean tanker movement é for the 
first 6 months of the year 1943 

10. Pipe lines nov nder b ed - 
tion will be of little benefit to the New Eng- 
land : Ca ¢ ent WV 

LXXXVII \ 





11. Prior to December 2, 1942, there were 
amazing conflicts in the views, opinions, and 
delegated authority—if any—to the various 
governmental agencies charged with the ex- 
peditious solution of this problem. The evi- 
dence shows that until December 2, 1942, the 
policies controlling the entire petroleum set- 
up were under several and various agencies, 
such as Rationing, Price Control, Office of 
Defense Transportation, Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator, and War Production Board; and 
that frequently these agencies were working at 
cross-purposes. 

The Office of Petroleum Coordinator has 
dealt more than any other agency with the 
supply of petroleum products. The Office of 
Defense Transportation had no authority to 
designate the shipment of petroleum prod- 
ucts or other freight the east coast or 
elsewhere. It dealt merely with the general 
transportation problem from the standpoint 
of facilitating the transportation, by rail, of 
all freight and passengers. 

The rationing of petroleum and other prod- 
ucts is under the direction cf Mr. Henderson, 
and the allotment and distribution of 
prescribed amount is entirely in the hands of 
the local rationing boards appointed by Mr. 
Henderson, and is not under the jurisdiction 
of the Petroleum Coordinator 

It will surprise the people of New England, 
who have not been in close touch with the 
situation, to learn that the Office of Pet 
leum Coordinator has had no authority 
hitherto to order or direct any producers of 
oil to direct rail shipments to New England 
Its efforts have been confined to using its 
good offices to make recommendations. It had 
no authority to compel or enforce the ‘liver- 
sion of petroleum products from one ef 
another. This lack of authority has 
apparent to all interested for many months 
For more than 9 months, continuously and 
repeatedly, efforts have been made to induce 
the Chief Executive to establish a Nation- 
wide authority to control the distribution of 


tr 
LO 


the 


ro- 








petroleum preducts. Nearly every member cf 
the New England delegation has requested 


this power and has been promised that it 




















would be done. It is remarkable that con- 
ditions are not worse than are, in view 
of the absence of any real official power to 
act. The naming, on December 2, of a so- 
called oil czar with greater authority should 
tend to improve the situation, for it at least 
fixes definite responsibility and grants the 
necessary power to act 

12. The Government policy t volun- 
tary instruction and solicitation to convert 
oil burner ) coal burners wherever possible 
has met with very little degree success 
among home owners, apartments public 
juildings, and institutions. It has met with 


some degree of success among the 
and it is estimated that about 
the potential conve 
plished by industry 


industries 
50 percent of 
have been accom- 
The savings by conver- 

32,000,000 barrels per 


rsions 








sion of approxim I 
year have been absorbed and off however, 
by the expanded requirements of war indu 
tries and war uses. 

13. The tank cars now in ser‘ wel f 











intended to be used at the terrific speed and 
turnabout that now necessar\ Great de- 
lay has been brought about because of ever- 
require 1 repairs, and the repairs have bee 
made only at the repair shops of the car- n- 
ing companies The speed of e! t 
is hampered by the less serviceat 

14. Various Government e 
from til Y ir ep I 
public j id otherwis« lat I 
€ +iy + t the p t N¢ nea 
V ula ve 75 t ¢ require- 
me ibject various qu ficat hich 
incluc I iry requiremée Su a 
me } n unfortunate in their effect 
ul} t probl = 
p tood the i ( é 
qu ii iol and have not converted t Cc 
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because of the assumption held out that they 
would be supplied with 7 
1 requirements 


5 p t of their 
normal 

15. The evidence shows that the chief bot- 
tleneck at the present time is the lack of 
sufficient tank cars. The delegation is as- 
sured that the movement in barge transpor- 
tation has been greatly increased 
the addition of the Great Lakes barges t 
New York and Philadelphia areas lition 
supplies of fuel oil will come int New 
England. 

16. The delays in transportation and un- 
loading are due in many instances to t 
evitable results of changing over from ¥ 
transportation to rail transportation 

17. It is possible that the amount of fue 
oil for heating purposes may be as low as 50 
percent of normal requirements; some evi- 
dence other than that from Washingt 
cials indicated from 40 to 60 percent 
of this, the people of New Ez 
and must do a great deal more in the way 
conversion to coal than they are doing at the 
present time 

18. The directive of the President of De- 
cember 2, 1942, placing greater power and 
authority in the hands of Mr. Ickes, subje 
only to minor limitations, is in line with th 
recommendations repeatedly made by the 
New England delegation 
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land should 






CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the opinion of this committe ‘ é 
four major causes, all contributing 
present fuel shortage situation in Ne E - 


land: 





1. The war—the transferring f tank 
that have carried oil to New England t he 
Allies before and since we entered the wat 
and the loss of tankers by submarine warfare 

2. The lack until December 2, 1942 
Oil coordinator with power and authority 
compel the delivery of fuel oil i othe 
needed petroleum products to areas like Ne 
England, where it was appare 
these necessities was developin 

3. The failure to build tl I 
that were au rized by Cong 1 


1941, which, if 
would n 


would 


immediately 
ow have been in full o7 
made availabl 

r transportation of « 
4. The slowness 
making decisions 
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Atlantic Coast States and 13 Midwestern 
States 

The authorities testify that domestic con- 
version has not been accomplished to any 
appreciable extent and that compulsory con- 
version is going to be necessary. The New 
England delegation earnestly recommends 
conversion whenever practicable. 

It is hoped that placing the principal 
control of petroleum products under one head 
and granting the authority necessary will 
remove the confusion formerly caused by con- 
flicting statements and directives issued by 
the heads of various bureaus and their sub- 
ordinates 

The New England delegation as an organ- 
ized group will continue its year-old struggle 
for adequate fuel supplies for New England. 
The present crisis has been long anticipated 
and called repeatedly to the attention of the 
authorities in Washington by the delegation 
and by public officials cf the various States 
and by various civic organizations. Failure 
of those in authority to act has brought us 
to the present perilous situation 

The committee believes that the public 
should be informed that even under the most 
favorable circumstances there will be a dras- 
tic shortage of petroleum products in New 
England this winter. Even with greatly ac- 
celerated conversions and increased tank-car 
transportation, one factor which no one can 

etermine is the type of winter New England 
will experience 


But, Mr. Speaker, perhaps we would 
have done more and better if we had 
waited for David Lawrence to say what 
he did, and made his statement a part of 
our report. Anyway, I am including it 
here and now, for it is the truth, the 
whole truth so far as it goes, and nothing 
but the truth. It is time the people real- 
ized what is being done to them, by 
whom, and the reasons why. 

Here follows the editorial by David 


I rence: 
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ML RaTIONS CHILLY FOR New Dreat—Lack oF 
PLANNING HELD TYPICAL OF PLANNED ECON- 














OMY 
(By David Lawrence) 

For many years the term “New Deal” has 
been synonymous with planned economy 
Some day S sponsors said, the state would 
plan the economic lif he Natio 

Today und the str of war, the oppor- 
tunity for planned economy h come And 
the Deal office They have 
ple of public plenty of authority, 

id plenty of controls over the economic life 
of Cc 

But the ns are wak up to the fact 
that at t are living under today is 

ned economy, then somebody has failed 
provide the plan and somebody has failed 
the economy 

For there has been a lack of planning to 
: tire lack of planning to provide 

I a lack ni r to provide a bal- 

upply, a lack of planning to pro- 
vide g line, and now a lack of planning to 
] ri fuel oil to keep people warm in 
RECORDS REFUTE ALIBIS 

I ll be asserted that many of the cir- 

‘ t es were unforeseen because the de- 
huge army and navy could not 

I fore i. But the records are full of 
A ( the expec shortages 

i r S tu f nistrative 
bli r I I shortages. 

T real trouble today is that those in 
I C t ive refused to 

Y t d e people of expe- 
rience and they scorn the help of persons 
x n to have } ssful in busi- 
ne f 

e1 ! stems from the atti- 
t R ( ] f toward 


most businessmen. His subordinates have 
taken their cue from him. Because he con- 
stantly carries on a class feud with the suc- 
cessful management men of America, his 
lieutenants do likewise. 

When Mr. Roosevelt puts a top ceiling on 
salaries, his associates put a ceiling on such 
things as fuel oil. Thus the new regula- 
tions provide that if a man happens to have 
a home larger than a cottage, built with the 
savings of a lifetime of toil and not neces- 
sarily from the clipped coupons of inherited 
wealth, he and his family must suffer. 


CUT EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 


The public was told a few months ago 
that it might expect a cut of a fourth or as 
much as a third in their fuel oil, but even 
the people in smaller homes were not warned 
that they might expect a cut of 50 percent 
in some instances, making it impossible for 
them to heat with oil and, if they had in- 
convertible equipment, making it impossible 
for them to have hardly any heat at all. 
But if it were necessary to cut that deeply, 
why were quotas for the whole winter re- 
vealed to the user only after he had burned 
up his October and November oil based on 
the belief that he would get a one-third cut? 

By some peculiar formula which could only 
be born in the mind: of a New Deal brain 
truster, some people who got 1,000 gallons 
last year for a whole season find themselves 
with about half that amount, while others 
find themselves with more than they had last 
year. 

The formula is one that takes no account of 
the exposure of a dwelling to winds and no 
account of the fact that even if only three 
people live in a house it has to be heated 
evenly to avoid illness and that if more people 
live in the same house this year than last 
year no increase in fuel is required. 

But even if the heat formula were work- 
able, the lack of planning in handling de- 
liveries is even more of a Tank 
drivers spend from a half to t -quarters 
of an hour filling out red tape coupon forms 
and certificates while other customers wait 
for oil. Trucks must make more deliveries 
than before and transport le oil each time 
because of the limits on each period of con- 





sumption, thus increasing the problem of 
tires and gas and personnel. 
INNOCENTS PUNISHED 
The whole thing appears to have been 
based on the suspicion that there might be 
some chiselers, or that peopie might burn 
more fuel in one period than in another. 


The very flexibility they should have had to 
enable them to conform to weather changes 
has been denied them. And in order to pre- 
vent the few who might cheat from getting 
a little more oil, 99 percent have to be pun- 
ished with a scheme that delays their de- 
liveries and makes them freeze 

The ration boards are overworked and lack 
funds to get proper working tools and per- 
sonnel. 


Rather than remove from 





ffice any of the 





incompetent New Dealers when they have 
plainly blundered, the President, with per- 
haps more respect for his pride than the 


plight of his countrymen, sticks to the blun- 
derers 

fir. Roosevelt will be known in history as a 
great leader inspirationaliy on war aims and 
strategy, but his many friends will regret that 
a record of being one of the poorest adminis- 
trators who ever sat in the White House is 


being imprinted on the minds of fellow citi- 
zens because he allows tl incompetent to 
remain in office while blacl ng the most 


successful men in America for having opposed 


him or his experiments in “planned economy.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me sug- 
gest that, as the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States might well 
say, quoting the language of their Roman 
predecessors, “res ipsa loquitur.” 
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Bombs Over Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bombs Over Italy,” published 
in the Il Progresso Italo-Americano of 
Wednesday, December 9, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows. 

BOMBS OVER ITALY 

The war communique which the other day 
announced the bombing of the port and the 
military warehouses of Naples began by 
pointing out that American military planes 
carried out a raid over Italy for the first 
time. 

And in that some declaration there was an 
implied semse of regret, because never have 
Italy and the United States been enemies 
and because not even the present state of 
war has been able to create sentiments of 
rancor and hate in the peoples of the two 
countries. 

American correspondents who were forced 
to leave Italy after the declaration of war 
which Mussolini inadvisedly and dictatori- 
ally—without even the appearance of popu- 
lar consent—launched against the United 
States in order to cbey the wishes of Tokio 
have been wunani- 
mous in declaring that the Italian people 
learned with profound regret, with sincere 
grief, and with a definite intuitive perception 
of the fatal error of the Fascist despot, of 
the breaking of friendly relations between 
Rome and Washington. Everywhere and 
from people of all cl s, Americans on that 
occasion, newspapermen, tourists or families 
which had established themselves in Italy, 
received expressions confirming the un- 
changeable sentiments of sympathy and cor- 
diality of the Italian people toward the 
American people, of which millions of natives 
of the Mediterranean peninsula are a part. 

And now the Italians their cities in 
the north and in the south, their industrial 
centers, their ports and their railroads 
bombed by the Allies. After the British 
bomber pilots have appeared American 
bomber pilots. And the damage is consider- 
able—and it will be still greater tomorrow— 
and the victims are numerous. 

Who is responsible for this ruin? 

A name is on the lips of everyone: Musso- 
lini. 

What interest could have justified Italy’s 
deciaration of war against the United States? 

Certainly not an Italian interest. 

What turbid inspiration could have forced 
Mussolini to aline himself first against Eng- 
land and France, then against Russia and 
finally against the United States, launching 
Italy, already exhausted by previous wars 
and absolutely unprepared militarily and 
spiritually for a new and much more serious 
and dangerous conflict? 

There is but one explanation: The blind- 
ness which pushed Liussojini to subject Italy 
to Nazi warmongering and to the mad ambi- 
tions of Hitler with the pitiable illusion of 
gathering the crumbs from the immense war 
booty which the German superdictator had 
dangled before his followers and which is fast 
disappearing in the latest developments of 
the war, whose resul a year of 
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American intervention—begins to turn defi- | 
nitely favorable to the Allies in the Atlantic 
as well as in the Pacific. 

Genoa, Savona, Turin, Milan, Naples, and 
sO many smaller cities have already felt the 
tragic consequences of the air raids of the 
Allies—whose aviation is in full develop- 
ment—and if the Axis were to yield in North 
Africa—where the Allies are concentrating 
tremendous forces—the hail of bombs on in- 
sular and continental Italy would become 
ever more intense and devastating. 

And that is why—even before the blunt 
warning of Churchill—the Italian people 
have received from representatives of the 
American Government apprals—substantiat- 
ed by friendly proposals and by undiminished 
sympathy—to avoid further devastation 
through an understanding between the Allies 


The war is lost for the Nazis, since the 
power of the Allied armed forces is fast rac- 
ing toward limits which the Axis cannot 
reach. And why should the Italians endure 
to the end the fate reserved for the Germans 
and the Japanese? 

The score for a year and a half of war is 
closing with total failure for Mussolini. The 
empire has crumbled. Tripoli is tottering. 
The Allies are approaching dangerously to- 
ward the shores of the kingdom. 
help appears insufficient. 

It is the hour for supreme decisions. On 
the one side the end of Fascism, freedom, the 
beginning of a new and better life. On the 
other the accumulation of ruins with final 
defeat and its tragic consequences. 

Allied bombings are an invitation to re- 
volt, to liberation, to peace, and to recon- 
struction. 


German 





Mr. Ickes’ New Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Ickcs’ New Powers,” pub- 
lished in the Hartford Times of Decem- 
ber 7, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MR. ICKES’ NEW POWERS 


Greater authority over the oil industry, and 
centralization of governmental policies af- 
fecting it, now are vested in Secretary Ickes 
as Petroleum Administrator for War. The 
President's enlargement of Mr. Ickes’ powers 
appears to be in the interest of ending delays 
or conflict between several agencies. From 
now on, instead of suggesting that other bu- 
reaus take certain action with reference to 
petroleum products, Mr. Ickes will be in posi- 
tion to 
orders. 

Mr. Ickes’ preference for more power as Oil 
Administrator rather than willingness to be- 
come Secretary of Labor with authority to 
handle the manpower problem, disappoints 
labor leaders and some industrialists. For 
a week it had seemed almost certain that 
Mr. Ickes was to take on the labor job, while 
Paul V. McNutt, now head of the Manpower 
Commission, would become Secretary of the 
Interior and Miss Perkins, the Secretary of 
Labor, would take over management of the 
Social Security Administration. Mr. Ickes 


issue directives, a polite jterm for 


and the Italian people. 
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objected that the job laid out for him really 
was a two-man job. There also were reports 
that Members of the Senate who in the past 
had felt the barbs of Mr. Ickes’ wit were just 
waiting for a chance to address the Senate on 
his nomination. So, for the time being, the 
Cabinet stays as it is, regardless of whatever 
may be “on the range,” as the President ex- 
pressed it the other day. 

So far as expansion of his powers as Oil 
Administrator goes, from now on Mr. Ickes 
will have final power to determine time, place, 
and amount of oil rationing, although the 
Office of Price Administration will control 
prices; he will allocate supplies allotted to 
the oil industry by the War Production Board. 
A new duty will be that recommended by the 
Baruch report, to “conduct and promote de- 
velopment and research in the production of 
petroleum components for rubber.” It is 
probably a tribute to Mr. Ickes’ ability that 
the oil industry is pleased with his appoint- 
ment. He has demonstrated real skill in 
handling the petroleum problem. His addi- 
tional powers should make it possible for him 
to do an even better job. 





Edward Dickinson Baker, United States 
Senator from Oregon 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came to Washington 10 years ago, I no- 
ticed in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
marble statue, with the single word, 
“Baker.” Upon inquiry, I found that it 
had been erected 60 years previously by 
direct act of Congress which appropri- 
ated $10,600 for the purpose. The man 
so signally honored was Edward Dickin- 
son Baker, Senator from Oregon, March 
4 to October 2, 1860. Rarely has a 
legislative body provided a marble statue 
of one of its Members. 

Seventy years ago Baker was a name 
so well known that no one would then 
have needed to inquire who he was. I 
thought the statue of this remarkable 
and picturesque man who had made such 
an impression upon his colleagues in 
House and Senate should be more com- 
pletely marked, in order to identify him 
to the present generation. Through the 
courteous cooperation of Mr. David Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol, this marble 
statue of Colonel Baker is now marked 
“Edward Dickinson Baker, Senator from 
Oregon, March 4, 1860-—October 2, 1860. 
This statue was erected by vote of the 
Congress.” I might add that Oregon has 
never used its State quota for Memorial 
Hall. 

Senator Baker was a remarkable man. 
He was born in London, came to this 
country at an early age, and was a pa- 
triotic and notable American. He was 
admitted to practice law in Illinois when 
19 years of age. He was a volunteer in 
the Black Hawk Indian War. He was 
elected to Congress in 1844, defeating 
Abraham Lincoln in the nominating con- 
vention. He volunteered in the Mexican 
War and was given a commission as 
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colonel. He displayed great bravery, 
valor, and courage on the battlefield. 
After the Mexican War, he was reelected 
to Congress from the Galena district in 
northwest Illinois, to which he had 
moved as he refused to be a candidate 
against Abraham Lincoln, his warm 
friend. 

Senator Baker was a most eloquent 
man, renowned for his brilliant political 
speeches. During the Mexican War, 
when in the uniform of a colonel, and 
a Member of this House, he made a 
famous speech. He moved to California 
and had a career there, but was induced 
to establish residence in Oregon in 1860 
with the promise of support for United 
States Senator, and campaigned the 
State of Oregon. It is said that his elo- 
quence and convincing argument caused 
the electoral vote of Oregon to be cast 
for Abraham Lincoln. By a combination 
of Union Democrats and Republicans, 
he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate. His term commenced March 4, 
1860. He was given a commission as 
colonel by President Lincoln, but refused 
to become a brigadier general as he 
would have been obliged to resign his seat 
as Senator. Here, in Washington, he 
took command of what was known as the 
California Regiment of volunteers. 

On August 1, Breckinridge, who had 
been a candidate of the South for the 
Presidency, made his great speech in the 
Senate, defending the right of the 
Southern States to withdraw from the 
Union. The Union Senators agreed that 
only Senator Baker, from Oregon, was 
able to reply to the eloquent Breckin- 
ridge. He did that in a most dramatic 
manner. Coming from his regiment, in 
uniform, he removed his sabre, placing 
it on his desk, then made that famous 
reply, said to have been one of the great- 
est speeches ever delivered in the Senate. 

Senator Baker was killed at Balls 
Bluff, in Virginia, across the Potomac 
River, on October 21, 1861. A young man 
in his prime, he gave his life to the coun- 
try of his adoption. His career was un- 
usual—a Member of both House and 
Senate, the only man who ever spoke in 
both Houses in military uniform, a close 
personal friend of the martyred Presi- 
dent, attaining a Senate seat upon invi- 
tation of the people of a State to cast his 
lot with them for that sole purpose. I 
suggest that my colleagues who like to 
read our history visit the fully identified 
statue and read in the Congressional 
Globe—Thirty-seventh Congress, second 
session, volume 33—the tributes paid to 
Edward Dickinson Baker, 





Production Requirements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have p! 


ask 
inted in the 
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Recorp a series of resolutions recently 
adopted at the Fourteenth Annual Farm- 
ers’ Get-Together Conference at Madison, 
Wis., on November 17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1. ADEQUATE PropucTION, AMERICA’s First 
CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


The gravest situation confronting this Na- 
tion today is that of adequate farm produc- 
tion. Food is war material. Food is diplo- 
matic material. It is essential that focd be 
produced in ever-increasing quantities if our 
armed forces, our allies, and our Civilian 
population are to be maintained on a high 
level of efficiency. 

The pressing need is for greater quantities 
of the nutritions, highly protective foods— 
milk and dairy products; meats, poultry, and 
pouitry products; fruits and vegetables. Wis- 
consin farmers are important producers of 
these commodities. It is the loyal and 
patriotic duty of every farmer to meet these 
needs to the fullest extent of his ability. 
Wisconsin farmers gladly accept this chal- 
lenge. But, if we farmers are to succeed, we 
must have help in overcoming certain diffi- 
culties imposed by the war effort. 


LABCR SHORTAGE—THE INDUCTION OF MEN INTO 
TH" ARMED FORCES AND HIGH INDUSTRIAL 
WAGES ARE FAST DEPLETING THE FARM LABOR 
SUPPLY 
Not only does this depletion affect those 

farm operators who have always found it 

necessary to depend on hired labor, but it is 
becoming increasingly necessary for farmers 
who do not ordinarily employ outside heip 
to turn now to paid workers in order to re- 
place members of their families who have 
joined the armed forces or gone into industry. 

It is no answer to suggest that farmers 
work longer hours or that the rural women 
and children assume heavier responsibilities, 
‘These practices are already common. They 
are the usual. An all-out war program does 
not consist of a 70- to 80-hour week on the 
farm and a 40-hour week in the factory. 

The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture does 
not suggest that working hours on the farm 
be reduced during this crisis, but it does 
earnestly advocate that the workweek in in- 
dustry be extended. An increase in the basic 
workweek in industry would go far in mak- 
ing moré workers available for agriculture. 

NORMAL INCREASE FOR FARM PRICES NEEDED 


The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture is 
convinced that a normal increase in prices 
of farm production in keeping with increased 
farm costs will do more to promote peak pro- 
duction than will a system of subsidy. Fur- 
thermore, it is believed that such price in- 
creases will be less inflationary than will the 
tremendous national expenditures which will 
be necessary to secure the same production by 
means of subsidies. We hold that subsides 
are, in the last analysis, consumer subsidies. 
Such practices work an injustice to farmers, 


2. Farm Lapor Costs IN Partry ForMvuLA 


, 


High farm wages materially increase farm 
cost In mary cases these increased costs 
cannot be met with present price levels on 
f 2» commodities. In order to adjust these 

it earnestly requested that 


nequ les, it 1S 


the cost of farm labor be included in the 
computation of all price ceilings on essen- 
tial farm commodities 

3. APEQUATE Furi O11 N&Eepvep ror INCREASED 


PouttTrRY DEMANDS 


is is being placed on increased 


poultry anc xy production. Many Wiscon- 
sin poultrymen are equipped with oil-heat- 
ing brooder equipment. It is impossible to 


acquire other ypes of brooding equipment. 
Consequently, it is requested that not only 
the full amount of fuel oil for brooding pur- 
poses based on previous needs be supplied, 
ut that the allowance of such fuel oil be 





increased to whatever extent may be neces- 
sary for the brocding of increased numbers 
of chicks, and to the end that there may be 
an increase in the number of early hatched 
chickens. 


4. Virat NEED ror ADEQUATE FaRM MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT, AND REPAIR PARTS 


The shortage of farm help, together with 
decreased efficiency of the help available de- 
mands more intensive use of farm equipment 
and machinery. It seems certain that a de- 
crease of 85 percent of 1941 output of new 
machinery and equipment will not be suffi- 
cient to maintain agricultural production. 
Furthermore, this huge decrease in new 
machinery, and equipment creates an ever 
greater demand for repair parts. We, there- 
fore, petition the War Production Board to 
permit the manufacture of a larger amount 
of new machinery and equipment. We be- 
lieve it to be imperative from the standpoint 
of farm production that a more adequate 
supply of repair parts be made available and 
that these repair parts be made available in 
sufficient quantities early enough to permit 
extensive repair work during winter and early 
spring months. 

It should be borne in mind that adequate 
farm machinery, machine parts, and farm 
equipment are just as basic to sustained food 
production as the machine-tool industry is 
to maintaining the production of industrial 
defense material. 


5. MAINTAIN CHEESE AND BUTTER QUALITY 
STANDARDS 


There is serious danger of a break-down in 
quality standards of dairy products, partic- 
ularly in view of the proposals to reduce the 
butterfat content of cheese and butter which 
would result in irreparable damage to the 
efforts put forth by Wisconsin farm organi- 
zations to improve quality standards; and 
since the existing butterfat standards for 
cheese and butter were set up after years 
of careful study and research and on the 
basis of scientific findings, and since lower- 
ing the butterfat content of dairy products 
would result in lowering their keeping quality 
and would increase transportation losses, it 
is urgently recommended that the butterfat 
standards of cheese and butter be kept at 
present levels. 


6. SuPporT OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


We of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
call upon the members of all farm organiza- 
tions and cooperatives to make every effort 
possible to build and strengthen their organi- 
zations. We call upon the members of all 
such cooperatives and farm organizations to 
maintain their loyalty and support and to 
take inventory of the many services and as- 
sistances rendered by their organizations, and 
that they do everything in their power to 
maintain the democratic processes that have 
characterized their organizations. It is our 
firm belief that it is only through farm lead- 
ers of their own choosing, in organizations of 
their own creations, following policies dic- 
tated by their own membership, that farmers 
can best achieve social and economic inde- 
pendence. 


7. AGRICULTURE'S PLEDGE orf LOYALTY AND Co- 
OPERATION 


Today, this Nation is facing the most seri- 
ous threat it has ever faced. Our way of life 
is in jeopardy. Our democratic processes are 
threatened. As farmers, we pledge again our 
full cooperation with and our earnest support 
of the war effort. We will continue in the 
future, as in the past, to exert every effort to 
the end that our armed forces, our allies, 
and our civilian population may be fed. We 
will strive with all our might through long 
hours of hard work to maintain our high 
record of food and fiber rroduction. In this 
stupendous struggle we pledge our full and 
hearty cooperation to our Government in 

er that this war may be brought to a 


successful and speedy close. 
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Mr. Ickes’ Enlarged Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Hartford Courant of December 
5, 1942, entitled “Mr. Ickes’ Enlarged 
Powers.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MR. ICKES’ ENLARGED POWERS 


The President’s plan for a reshifting of 
Cabinet positions has been dropped for the 
time being. It contemplated making Mr. 
Ickes Secretary of Labor, in whom would be 
concentrated all manpower functions, put- 
ting Mr. McNutt of the Manpower Commis- 
sior into Mr. Ickes’ place as Secretary of 
the Interior, and transferring Secretary Per- 
kins from the Labor Department to head the 
Federal Security Agency, a place which Mr. 
McNutt still occupies. None of the per- 
sons concerned was keen about the pro- 
posal. Mr. Ickes gave it prayerful consid- 
eration, only to conclude that his present 
job was enough of a headache without his 
entering an entirely new field of activities, 
Secretary Perkins has made no statement, 
but she is represented as not being in the 
least desirous of relinquishing her present 
post. As for Mr. McNutt, he is supposed to 
be not adverse to having Cabinet rank, al- 
though he can think of places that would 
be more congenial to him than that of Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. Roosevelt is very loyal to his Cabinet 
and its members are just as loyal to him. 
If they do not wish to be reshuffled, and 
they apparently do not, he is no one to force 
the changes upon them. Were he to con- 
sult public opinion, he would think less 
of reshifting his Cabinet and more cf the 
desirability of replacing some of its mem- 
bers with better material. Out of all the 
talk, nothing more has resulted than to en- 
large Secretary Ickes’ powers by making him 
Petroleum Administrator for War. 

Hitherto Mr. Ickes, as Federal Petroleum 
Coordinator, has had only advisory powers 
with respect to petroleum matters. The ra- 
tioning of oil and gasoline in areas where 
shortages exist, as in the 16 East Coast States, 
will now come under his jurisdiction. He is 
expected to advise with the War Production 
Board, but it will rest with him rather than 
with Leon Henderson, Federal Price Ad- 
ministrator, to determine what should be 
done. The East will welcome the new ar- 
rangement, for it has come to regard Mr. 
Ickes as far more sympathetic than Mr. 
Henderson to its oil and gasoline troubles. 
Where there are no shortages, where ration- 
ing is applied solely to conserve rubber, the 
power t@®make Federal policies is still di- 
vided between Mr. Henderson and Mr. Jeffers, 
the Rubber Director. As a consequence 
there has been considerable confusion, and 
Mr. Jeffers now asks that the whole say be 
his. 

More than anyone else in the administra- 
tion Secretary Ickes understands the petro- 
leum industry and the important plece it 
occupies in the national economy. Although 
he most emphatically runs the show, aithough 
he has a sharp tongue and delights in calling 
a space a spade, he enjoys the confidence of 
the industry, and he has succeeded in enlist- 
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ing its cooperation in critical situations. If 
anybody can give us here in New England re- 
lief from our oil and gasoline shortages, it is 
he. Devoutly is it to be hoped that he will 
be able to find ways and means to pass the 
kind of ammunition of which we are in such 
desperate need. The outlook is anything but 
bright, but it will help a great deal if Mr. 
Ickes can end the confusion that has so long 
existed, a confusion resulting from conflicting 
statements that could only leave everyone in 
doubt as to the true situation. 


Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Help 
Urgently Needed,” by A. Ritchie Low, 
which was published in the New England 
Homestead of November 28, 1942; also, 
an editorial from the same issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New England Homestead of 

November 28, 1942] 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED—SHOULD UNCLE SAM 

ORGANIZE A WOMEN’S LAND ARMY CORPS? 


(A. Ritchie Low) 








As I move about among farmers, I find one 
question is uppermost in their minds. Yes, 
you've guessed it, how to find help to run 
their farms. It was just yesterday that I 
got a letter from a small town in northern 
Vermont. “I don't know why I am writing 
to you,” wrote the woman who sent it, “un- 
less it is that I am desperate and I have read 
of your interest in the labor situation. 

“We need a hired man at once,” the letter 
goes on tosay. ‘We have no fall work done. 
My husband is tired and discouraged but he 
just won't give up and sell out.” Tired and 
discouraged, how these three words sum up 
the situation in many a rura!’ household. 

What shall we do about this situation 
which daily becomes worse? Farmers are 
selling their cattle and going down country 
to get defense jobs. Others, sceing no relief 
in sight, are putting ads in papers, are selling 
their places and calling it quits. No use 
trying to farm it, they figure, if they can't 
get help. And so it goes. 

There is no one panacea that I know of to 
assure help for our farm pecple, but I'd like 
in this article to mention one form of relief 
that has proven mighty beneficial in Eng- 
land. I refer to the organizing of a wom- 
en’s land army corps. When the war first 
started in Europe, the British hastily re- 
cruited 1,000 young women with a rural 
background to help grow food for the na- 
tion. ~Was the venture successful? Today's 
figures tell the story. There are at the pres- 
ent time no fewer than 50,000 farmerettes 
in the British Isles. The venture succeeded 
beyond all expectations. 

Addressing a large group of dairymen re- 
cently in England, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, R. S. Hudson, had this to say: “Women 
are your only hope of solving your labor 
problems.” 

You may tell me about Dorothy Thomp- 
son's contribution along this line, and you | 
may say that already we have several come | 
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mittees working on the issue. Yes; I know | with a group of college-age women, most of 


about these, and can say, and do say, a good 
word for all of these attempts. But when I 
talk about organizing a women’s land army 
corps, I am not thinking in terms of what 
has already been done so successfully. I am 
thinking of a step further. 

When Uncle Sam wanted women to relieve 
men now doing clerical and other work in the 
Army, he didn’t depend upon a group of vol- 
untarily recruited leaders getting together 
and doing something. No; instead he set up 
the WAAC organization. Today it is a going 
concern, and its members are doing a good 
job. Same is true of the WAVES, who are 
giving a helping hand to the Navy. 

But what about a helping hand for our 
hard-pressed farmers? Why can’t we organize 
our young women to do for agriculture what 
these agencies do for the armed forces of the 
Nation? I know of no good reason why we 
can’t, unless it might be lack of imagination 
combined with an inertia. 

England's farmerettes are strong, husky 
young people who either were brought up on 
a farm or who have taken special training 
for their jobs. Their ages run from 17 to 40 
years. They have a uniform which in- 
cludes green woolen pull-over, fawn corduroy 
breeches, fawn woolen stockings, fawn shirts, 
fawn hat, green armbands with letters 
“W. L. A.” in red, brown shoes, fawn great- 
coat. Members give an undertaking to work 
in whatever part of the country they are 
needed and for as long as their services are 
required. 

Over there the farmer pays these members 
of the Women’s Land Army Corps, and they 
are paid a minimum of $4.50 a week plus 
recom and board. This amount, of course, is 
worth much more in Europe than with us. 
The girls work 48 hours each week and over- 
time is extra. They are employed the year 
round. 

Housing is taken care of by the district 
representative. Some young women are put 
up by the farmers themselves, in other local- 
ities they live in a cottage or hostel. In the 
United States it is likely that the majority 
of tillers of the soil would want them to stay 
on the farm. It is interesting to note that 
June of this year saw the largest number of 
women employed in the rural areas of Eng- 
land. 

I go into these details because what has 
been done by the British is indicative of 
what might be accomplished here. All over 
the United States, for instance, are thousands 
of girls who were brought up in rural Amer- 
ica, girls who haven't forgotten how to milk a 
cow, girls who could easily hitch up a horse 
and do a thousand and one other helpful 
things around a farm. These young women, 
in many cases, are today working in offices 
and other places of business; doing work that 
isn’t half so important as helping raise food 
for the Nation. They are keen minded, pa- 
triotic youths, and it is my conviction that 
many of them would gladly join up should 
Uncle Sam issue a rallying cry for the organ- 
izing of a women’s land army corps. 

It is true that there are many heavy jobs 
women couldn’t do on a farm. And it is ad- 
mitted that such a group wouldn’t solve our 
serious shortage of help. On the other hand, 
I know many a hard-pressed dairyman who 
would gladly avail himself of the services of 
these young women if only he knew where 
to find them. 

Speaking of whether or not women could 
really do a good job replacing men who have 
either been called to the service or gone into 
defense jcks, I had a visit with Mrs. Beatrice 
Wilbur, dean of the normal schcol up in John- 
son, Vt., where I am minister of the United 
Church. Dean Wilbur has contacts with all 
types and sorts of girls and in her position 
is in a reasonably good position to know 
whether a women’s land army corps such as 
I'm proposing would really work. 

“Wondering just how practical the idea 


was,” she told me, “I talked the plan over 





whom had lived on farms and had done some 
farm work. Their answers boiled down to 
this, that they could and had helped a good 
deal with planting and harvesting, sugaring, 
driving the horses and pitching in haying 
time, taking care of hens and chickens, doing 
the things they could do and releasing men 
for the farm jobs a woman cannot handle.” 

“This small group, picked at random,” 
Dean Wilbur went on to say, “found the idea 
practical. Does the farmer think so, too? 
That we must find out. I believe there are 
groups of young women with rural back- 
ground, who would respond to an appeal for 
farmerettes as enthusiastically as cthers have 
signed up with the WAACS and WAVES.” 

While up in Eden, Vt., attending a meet- 
ing of the cooperative, I had a long talk with 
United States Senator George D. AIKEN who 
has a keen knowledge of how farmers feel 
about shortage of help. “George,” I said, 
“I want you to take this material home with 
you,” material I’d written up about this 
subject, “and when you've had a chance to 
mull it over in your mind to send me your 
reactions.” His answer came the other day. 

“I think such an idea is not only necessary 
but a good idea as long as it is kept on a 
voluntary basis.” And Commissioner Ed 
Jones had this to say when he was ap- 
proached: “There is much work on farms 
which can well be done by women and girls 
of good health and physique, which would 
relieve the situation.” 

No farm survey in New England would be 
complete without a word from Vermont's 
Farm Bureau president, Arthur H. Packard 
of Jericho. The idea of organizing a women’s 
land army corps appeals to him, he says. “I 
understand,” he wrote me in a letter, “that 
the girls who helped on farms this year were 
20 years of age or more, and when they were 
physically fit were very satisfactory. They 
can have a large part in winning this war by 
producing food.” 

These are the reactions of some who have 
been invited to give their viewpoint. I 
would be even more interested in finding 
out how you plain dirt farmers feel about it. 
Does the idea of an organized women’s land 
army corps appeal to you? This is your invi- 
tation to write in saying so. 





{From the New England Homestead of 
November 28, 1942} 

Our agricultural leaders in Washington have 
already told us that war demands for dairy 
and poultry products will be greater in 1943 
than in 1942. To meet the demands of 1943 
more farm workers are needed, and needed 
right now. Our principal problem now is to 
obtain. competent help for our dairy and 
poultry farms, not only for the present, but 
for the duration of the war and for many 
months following the war. 

A great land army is essential to our Food 
for Victory program. Britain was faced with 
a similar problem and faced it promptly and 
courageously. It organized its Women’s Land 
Army, which now numbers 50,000. It gave 
this army suitable training at government 
expense and the record of this army on the 
home front is a proud one. There is no 
glamour about this army. It is a working 
army free from all frills and doing a big 
job in a big way 

We in this country could well afford to en- 
list and train a similar Women’s Land Army 
in every State in the Union. We Lave the 
facilities for such training in our land-grant 
colleges and county institutions. We cannct 
depend on picking up the right kind of help 
through the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. We need trained workers for our dairy 
and poultry plants. Men and women are 
being given training in our towns and cities 
to qualify them for the job of operators in 
plants engaged in war work. Why not sim- 
ilar training in agriculture to furnish skilled 
help to produce food so essential to our war 
effort? We bkave the facilities—we need the 
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help. Our State governments could with ad- 
vantage to themselves appropriate sufficient 
funds to carry through such a project. It 
would be for the common good and the need 
is not only urgent, but serious. 





Report of the National Committee on 
Traffic Law Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, in 
adjusting our home front to the demands 
of the war front we are going through 
substantial changes in our daily life. 
These changes are focusing new atten- 
tion on the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment and the responsibilities of citizens. 
They are bringing into focus problems 
and conditions we were moving to meet 
when war came. 

Due to the rubber shortage and the 
necessity for mileage rationing, our 
people have a better appreciation of the 
automobile and the extent to which we 
rely or this medium for individual trans- 
portation than ever before. They are 
also becoming increasingly aware that 
we still have with us in this motor age 
many of the practices and conditions 
that prevailed in the horse and buggy 
era. 
This has recently been brought home 
in a popularized report of the National 
Committee on Traffic Law Enforcement, 
of which Arthur T. Vanderbilt, distin- 
guished attorney, is chairman. In an 
exhaustive survey of traffic court pro- 
cedure, in which is highlighted recom- 
mendations for improvement, the Na- 
tional Committee on Traffic Law En- 
forcement discloses some startling facts. 
For example, the committee reveals that 
in 42 cities of over 100,000 population, 
4 out of every 10 arrests were for traf- 
fic offenses 

In a foreword to this popularized re- 
port, published by the National Con- 
ference of Judicial Governments with 
the support of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Chairman Vanderbilt says: 

YY ] citizens see and hear (and 
stances smell) in our police courts, 

raffic courts, and in proceedings before 

ur justices of the peace quite naturally de- 
as of American justice— 

lic court has had to meet the general 
litical control that have 

terized our petty crimi- 


“ 
> 
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It has also suffered from the 

egislators, and lawyers to 

lved new problems 

f ] were quite 

differs } nary crimi- 
I 

With traffic court procedures vitally 


affecting 42,000,000 drivers and with the 
majority of State legislatures convening 
in 1944, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD recom- 
mendations by the National Committee 
on Traffic Law Enforcement for traffic 


court improvement, of which the na- 
tional committee says: 


It is hoped that they may stimulate fur- 
ther studies of courts of first instance to the 
end that improvement in the administraticn 
of justice in these important tribunals may 
aid in increasing that sound respect for law 
on which our process of government and our 
way of living necessarily depend. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a summary of the report of the National 
Committee on Traffic Law Enforcement. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
Mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


Steps necessary to bring traffic courts into 
gear with modern requirements as recom- 
mended by the National Committee on Traf- 
fic Law Enforcement are: 


TRAFFIC LAWS 


1. Traffic laws with inherent defects should 
be revised and those which are unenforceable 
or unnecessary should be repealed. 

2. Traffic statutes should be founded upon 
the “Uniform Vehicle Code” and the “Model 
Traffic Ordinances” with only regulations 
purely local in nature left to local ordinance. 
However, an exception should be made where 
this would result in ousting local courts from 
jurisdiction to try traffic violations. 

TRAFFIC COURTS 

3. All courts should treat traffic cases apart 
from their other business 

4. Special courts for traffic cases are neces- 
sary when the number of cases reach 7,500 
per year with a violations bureau in opera- 
tion, and 15,000 cases per year when there is 
no bureau 

5. The ideal traffic court organization would 
be on a State basis with various district 
courts, and with circuits operating from 
each district 

6. Physical courtroom conditions should be 
improved as to facilities, arrangements, clean- 
liness, and appearance. 

7. The taxing of courts costs as a separate 
penalty should be eliminated, and the fine 
assessed in one sum. If costs are included, 
they should be in a reasonable amount. 

VIOLATIONS BUREAUS 

8. Violations bureaus are to be used only 
when the number of traffic cases make it im- 
possible for the court to dispose properly of 
them. 

9. The basis for all violations bureaus 
should be a signed plea of guilty and waiver 
of trial 

10. Schedules of fines charged at the vio- 
lations bureau are not to be alterable. 

11. The bureau should handle the least 
hazardous violations and should deal with 
moving offenses Only when they respond to 
treatment outside the courtroom Major 
traffic law violations should never be handled 
in a violations bureau 

12. Assuming conformity with the recom- 
mended basis for violations bureau jurisdic- 
tion, the payment of by mail, properly safe- 
guarded, is recommended 

13. Fines assessed at the violations bureau 
should be in average amounts used by the 
judge for the same offenses, and should be 
scaled higher for repeaters 

TRAFFIC JUDGES 

14. Traffic judges should recognize the fact 
that a knowledge of traffic laws, traffic po- 
licing and engineering is necessary in addition 
to a legal background and should aim to ob- 
tain an understanding of these factors. 

15. Traffic judges should not be selected by 


local authority or on a localized basis where 
appointment or election on a wider scale is 
possibie 


16. The selection of alternates for traffic 
judges should be safeguarded. 
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17. Where more than one magistrate is 
available for the traffic bench it is recom- 
mended that one judge be assigned to that 
post permanently or for a long period, rather 
than the use of a system of rotation of judges. 

18. Traffic judges should be under the su- 
pervision of a chief magistrate, who should be 
given regulatory powers. 


PROSECUTORS 


19. It is recommended that the title “Prose- 
cutor” be eliminated in favor of “Public at- 
torney,” or “Public solicitor,” or a similar 
term. 

20. “Prosecutors” should be assigned to 
traffic courts for aid in the disposition of cases. 

21. Where the information on the ticket or 
compiaint does not afford the prosecutor suf- 
ficient detail, the arresting officer should be 
required to furnish him with an additional 
report. 

22. Prosecutors should not be used for the 
purpose of deciding whether a traffic violation 
should be brought to trial. 


DEFENSE COUNSEL 


23. Bar associations should interest them- 
selves in ascertaining what the function of a 
lawyer in the traffic courts should be and in 
encouraging the maintenance of that stand- 
ard. 

TRAFFIC COURT PROCEDURE 


24. Preliminary hearings in minor traffic 
cases should be eliminated. 

25. Summonses and tickets should be re- 
turnable on particular days assigned to of- 
ficers. 

26. Where the volume of cases is large the 
time of appearance should be staggered ac- 
cording to the type of offense. 

27. Complaints other than tickets are un- 
necessary and should not be used in traffic 
cases where the officer witnessed the viola- 
tion. 

28. Dockets should be kept by the court 
clerk’s office and traffic cases should be kept 
in a separate docket. 

29. Dockets should be in duplicate, the 
disposition to be marked on the original by 
the judge at the time of trial. 

30. Each defendant should be treated as a 
Single case regardless of the number of 
charges against him. 

31. Appearances should be enforced by the 
service of warrants through the police de- 
partment and by additional fines. 

32. The traffic court judge should be made 
solely responsible for the granting and use of 
continuances. 

33. Continuances should not be used for 
the purpose of allowing violators an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the money needed for the 
fine. Instead, surrender of the offender's li- 
cense until payment is made is recommended. 


THE JURY 


34. The use of juries in trials for summary 
or minor traffic offenses should be eliminated. 


APPEALS 


35. There is need for the study and revision 
of the appellate procedure available to per- 
sons convicted of traffic offenses. 


CONDUCT OF A TRAFFIC COURT 


36. There is a general need for higher 
standards of decorum and courtroom proce- 
dure in traffic cases 

PUNISHING THE TRAFFIC VIOLATOR 

37. Juvenile traffic violators should be 
treated by traffic courts except where a be- 
havior problem is involved. 

38. Rigid and set fines (as distinguished 
from flexible standards) for the various traf- 
fic violations are to be discouraged. 

89. The utilization of effective methods 
other than fines and sentences for the pun- 
ishment and treatment of traffic viOlators 
should be encouraged. 

40. The primary aim of the traffic court 
should be to impress defendants with the 
need for traffic law observance rather than to 
penalize, 
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THE FIX 

41. Reduction of charges in traffic cases 
should be a judicial power and exercisable 
only by the judge. 

42. Judges should hold police officer, prose- 
cutor, or both, strictly accountable for de- 
liberate attempts to weaken the case against 
the defendant. 

43. Clerical procedure should be revised for 
the purpose of permitting audits, allocating 
responsibility and providing checks on the 
handling of cases before they are tried. 


RECORDS 


44. Traffic judges should be furnished with 
the traffic record of the defendant by the 
police department, to be used only after 
deciding guilt in the present case, for the 
purpose of assessing the punishment. 

45. Drivers’ records should be State-wide 
for maximum effectiveness and made avail- 
able through police departments to traffic 
courts throughout the State. 

46. Traffic courts should keep daily cumula- 
tive records, broken down by division into 
the common offenses, and published at least 
annually. 

CONVICTION REPORTING 


47. Bar associations and other interested 
groups should interest themselves, where 
necessary, in the problem of the failure of 
judges in traffic courts.to report convictions 
as required by State law. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


48. The justice of the peace system is out- 
moded and its plan of organization ineffective 
for good tratfic-law enforcement. It is rec- 
ommenced that the justice of the peace 
should be replaced for the trial of traffic cases 
by a State-wide system of regular courts with 
trained personnel functioning on a circuit 
basis from centrally located seats and uncer 
the supervision of a chief judge. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND SUPERVISION 


49.1 Minimum qualifications should be pre- 
scribed for candidates for the Office of justice 
of the peace. 

50. The basis governing the number and 
location of justices of the peace should be re- 
vised to allow the existence of a reasonable 
number of officers and an efficient distribu- 
tion. 

51. Adequate supervision should be pro- 
vided, and regular inspections made of all 
functioning justice courts. 


THE FEE SYSTEM AND SALARIES 


52. The present fee system in use in most 
States as a method of remuneration for jus- 
tices of the peace should be abolished and re- 
placed by a means of compensation not de- 
pendent in any manner upon the decision in 
the case. 

53. Where practical, fair, and adequate sal- 
aries should be given justices of the peace. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


54. Courtrooms should be furnished to jus- 
tices in the various localities. 

55. The choice or selection of a particular 
justice court by the arresting officer should 
not be permitted if the practical necessity 
therefor is removed. 

56. The practice of taxing costs should be 
eliminated. 

57. Ali justices should be furnished with 
and required to keep satisfactory dockets, 
financial and other records, and should be 
obliged to report to a county or State office 
at least monthly. 

The executive committee of the National 
Committee on Traffic Law Enforcement in- 
cludes some of the country’s outstanding men 
in the field dealing with traffic problems and 
traffic conditions and include: Col. A. B. 
Barber, manager of the transportation and 


| Recommendations Nos. 49 to 57 are subject 
to recommendation No. 48. 











communication department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Julien Harvey, 
Director of the National Conservation Bu- 
reau; Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads; W. Y. 
Blanning, Director of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of Interstate Commerce Commission; 
James S. Kemper, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co.; A. W. Magee, 
commissioner of motor vehicles of New Jer- 
sey; Norman Damon, vice president of Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation; Frank M. Kreml, 
director of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute; Burton W. Marsh, director 
of safety and traffic engineering depart- 
ment of American Automobile Association; 
Dr. Miller McClintock, director of Yale Uni- 
versity Bureau for Street Traffic Research; 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chairman of the Advi- 
sory Committee of the United States Supreme 
Court on Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure; Jesse A. Randail, vice president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company: and Sidney 
J. Williams, director of Public Safety Division 
of National Safety Council. 





The Seabee Promise—New Caledonia the 
Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to read two most interesting poems 
sent me with Christmas greetings, by 
William F. Taylor, chief machinist mate, 
Navy 8111, Company B, care of Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif. This young 
man is now stationed at Noumea, New 
Caledonia. I quote: 


THE SEABEE PROMISE 


We, the Seabees of the Navy 
Have departed for our job, 

Be it building or unloading, 
We will be a faithful mob. 


Our orders we will follow 
Even though they be our last, 
As we cherish God’s own freedom 
Ti. the future and the past. 


Yes, we hail from town and village, 
From factory, school, and mill; 

And no matter what our task is 
We shall do it with a will. 


Oh, we trained at old Camp Allen 
With the going very rough, 
As we labored, sweated, sweltered, 

It made us mighty tough. 


The callouses and blisters 
We will always keep in mind, 
And will mete it out to Tojo 
To compensate the crime. 


We remember Pearl Harbor; 
God forbid that we forget, 
For our boys who died that fateful day 
Are in spirit with us yet. 
We're the fathers and the brothers 
Of the lads you killed that day; 
Being children of this country 
We enlisted to repay; 
To make this world a heaven 
For decent folks to stay. 


Now, get your house in order 
For you'll soon be on the run; 
Yes, we Seabees now mean business, 
We'll set your Rising Sun, 
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So we give you this last promise, 
We're Seabees on the waves; 

And we'll build and fight and carry on— 
You will not make us slaves 





NEW CALEDONIA THE BEAUTIFUL 


Pearl of the vast Pacific, 
Land of beauty, twinkling stars, 
Azure skies and blooms prolific, 
Haven of these working Tars 
Yes, we love your dark blue mountains 
Your white trees, your flowers fair, 
Thy sweet springs and flowing fountain 
Cooling nights plus God’s pure air. 


We who work from morn to midnight, 
Ne’er complain, no, not a yap; 

Our brave lads return from dogfights, 
For we're out to whip the Jap. 


Though we came from land far distant, 
Not for pleasure or for glee, 
And we found you fused in bondage, 
By our might have made you free. 
Yes, we're fighters, soldiers, sailors 
We the lads who man the gun, 
And the Jap who dares to face us 
Will ne’er return to the Rising Sun. 
When this total war is ended, 
And the Jap is forced to pay, 
We'll return to you your island, 
And sail home to our U.S. A. 





The War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD some verses entitled “The War 
Effort” which are timely and thought- 
provoking. They were written by my 
friend of many years, James Patrick Mc- 
Govern, a distinguished member of the 
District of Columbia bar, who served as 
a captain with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces during the First World War. 

There being no cbjection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE WAR EFFORT 
Effort for this war? In freedom’s hour 

And very life’s? Vain word of compromise 
To dull our Nation's will to win, our power 

While civilization falters—lives or dies 
Effort for this war? Best terms are tame 

But this breathes doubt, and men who 

falter fail, 
When action must follow th 
and flame, 

And strength and 

prevail. 
Effort for this war? The martial call 

To warriors on land, 
Fortifying them to give lives—all, 

For love of the Nation's reverent memory? 
Effort for this war? At home, even thos« 

Must serve with fullest heart and readiest 


ught like ball 


truth inevitably mu 


ct 


in sky, on sea, 


hand 
While light at Armageddon overthrows 
Darkness, so that peace may smile in every 
land. 


—James Patrick McGovern. 
DecEMBER 1942. 
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A Toast to General MacArthur and Our 
Fighting Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a statement prepared by me in 
relation to a rather novel idea which one, 
Jerome (Jerry) O. Wimmer, an ordinary 
shipyard worker in the Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co. yards at Manitowoc, Wis., 
has called a national “Toast to General 
MacArthur and our Fighting Men” drive. 

There being no cbjection, the state- 
2ent was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
Jerome (Jerry) O. Wimmer, an ordinary 
shipyard worker in the Manitowoc Ship Build- 
ng Co. yards, at Manitowoc, Wis., has origi- 
ed what he calls a national “Toast to Gen- 
eral MacArthur and our fighting men” drive. 
On New Year's Eve and Day, December 31, 
1942, and nuary 1, 1943, he calls upon the 


Natic t engage in this national 


"y 
i 


I 
I 


“toast 


He says, “Americans all—no matter how 
involved in \v us war work still enjoy the 


freedom, luxurie¢ and comforts as they did 





in pea On New Year’s Day (a most 
appropri ay) a drive will be made to col- 
lect “toa throughout America. Any and 
every American enjcying entertainment in 
any form should pause and give into a con- 
tainer any a int as his ‘toast.’ If they 
in a theater, dance hall, tavern, club, 

r ny other place of entertainment, during 


Cc 

their pause they can visualize they are buy- 
ing General MacArthur or any other of our 
fighting men a t t, although their money 


J. O. Wimmer gives direction for his drive 





as follows 

“Mayor, t chairman, or president 

“1. ae < y town offi should ke 
asked to set up an organ ion in wards, 
precinct r districts, anyway he feels his 


canvassed, or to 
organization to 


tow ( city will be be 
cali on some civil-minded 








t > over for him 
2. He may call in social or fraternal or 
civic organizat S, and in the cases of lurger 
c nt district or ward dire rs wh 
M at s have boxes or each 
gro hould equip themselves with a sealed 
box or ¢ l ul sticker on it, and 
be assigned to a specific territory. (These 
should not be t large.) 
T er I tagers should be contacted, 
and their collections can either be turned 
I w C he quar 
All city officials, firemen, policemen, 
I 1 « ers, et will show th willing- 
y ea , caus 
6. Day time New Year’s Eve and 
D D mber 31, 1942, and January 1, 1943 
7. Fu Af given time by the iocal 
offi be turned in to the local 
po fice, | me bank which is a 
mem ber : 4 Fed Reserve ! A 
l r é 1 should be made to the 
“Tre 1 ft [ ed States’ and ‘Toast 
dri fund’ t xe added on the face of the 
check tab t t € it to aire or who 
will ¢ rr ad Cc e 
total 
8. News} lio i your com- 
mt Ly to he 


“9. Expenses. It can plainly be seen that 
no funds will reach the director's hands. 
Every cent collected will go to the ‘Men over 
there’; if each community does its share and 
follows through, a successful drive will be 
to their credit. 

“Don’t put it off—do it now. 

“Any additional information will be given. 
While waiting for your response set up your 
organization. 

“America salutes you.” 





It May Interest You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the column en- 
titled “It May Interest You,” written by 
Walter L. Hart, and published in the Do- 
minion News, of Morgantown, W. Va 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IT MAY INTEREST YOU 
(By Bill Hart and Staff) 

You ask me, Billy, who is Uncle Sam? 
* * * the title comes from the use of the 
first letter in two immortal words: United 
States—your native country and the country 
of 130,000,000 others who have the privilege, 
the honor, and the great and grave responsi- 
bility of living in freedom to worship God as 
their conscience dictates; to live within their 
own homes without police or soldiers violat- 
ing their fireplaces without due process of 
law; the right to play with those you like 
to play with in your backyard or theirs, and 
the chance to be as creat a man as you have 
the ability and energy to be when you come 
to take your place in the working world of 
] 


Neither Uncle Sam nor what he stands 
ur United States—is something in an- 
lace or another state * * * when 
you play football in the big lot back 
of Cox’s house you and what you are doing 
are just as much a part of Uncle Sam and 
these United States as the big du Pont plant 
that day and night spouts smoke and that 
polecat odor as you kids call it * * * 
but remember, what really causes that pole- 
cat odor is a preparation that has a very 
definite part in helping our soldiers and 
ailors and marines whip our enemies. 
What's the United States? Yes; it’s the 
big Halls of Congress you see in the movies 
and President Roosevelt, Admiral King, Gen- 
eral Marshall, and famous Senators and Con- 
gressmen and judges; oh, yes, Billy, they are 
part of these United States, but they are no 








more important to the United States, except 
what they represent, than your mother sing- 
ing to Tommy as he fu about going to 


sleep or the policeman on the corner who 
to it that you kids get across the street 
y on your way to school or the man who 
each morning brings your milk, because he, 
like all of us, has the same rights, the same 
privileges, and the same responsibilities to 
Un s President Roosevelt or Governor 
Neely or Judge Wilson 

The “big ship from Birmingham,” as your 
brother Tommy Calls it; the rivers that flow 
toward the sea and in so flowing provide 
thousands upon thousands with an unfail- 
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ing source of water without which life could 
not exist; the rattle of a truck; the sound of 
the sledge; ..e black of a miner’s face after 
a hard day’s work; the tall buildings; the 
little cottages; the boy who is ill; the mother 
who is worried about her son in the Army; 
the miles on miles of waving wheat in the 
Middle West; the quarries of Maine; the 
pleasure resorts in Florida; the motion- 
picture colony in California; the majestic 
peaks of the Rockies; and the rolling hills of 
the Blue Ridge arr all these United States. 

The big stee) furnaces at ~ittsburgh, the 
Salvation Army man ringing his bell for 
donations during the holiday, the girl wait- 
ing for her fellow, the man in the bank 
counting the money, the judge in his study 
asking God for Divine aid in dealing out jus- 
tice properly tempered with mercy for the 
person whose life he may hold within the 
palm of his hand, your teacher worrying 
whether you are making the proper prog- 
ress in your studies, the crackin’ off boys in 
the glass house, the machine operators in the 
coal mines, the timbermen and the pillar 
man, the well-dressed men and women drink- 
ing cocktails, the mother and dad planning 
for the holidays and denying themselves 
things that their children may have the joy 
that all children should have on the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Christ. 

What’s the United States? It’s the only 
place on the face of the earth where you 
can still laugh and look up at the stars and 
dream dreams of the days that are to come. 
“Will it stay that way?” you ask. Yes; it’s 
going to stay that way now and for a thousand 
years to come because never have so many 
people had so much to fight for, so much 
to protect and so much reason to protect 
those things that now all realize are so 
precious and if lost could not again be re- 
gained. 

Many things like spending money, more 
clothes than you really need, and maybe less 
variety of food than you have been accus- 
tomed to, Billy, you will not have until 
Uncle Sam—and remember who Uncle Sam 
really is—licks those who would make you 
and your mother and your sister and your 
little brother common slaves * * * soin 
the days to come you nor any of us can 
throw things away * * * we shall have, 
all of us hope, what we should have to eat, 
and to wear; we shall have, we hope, a warm 
home; but we can’t waste things like we 
once did because I know that neither you nor 
any of your gang want Uncle Sam to lose, do 
you? 

A long time ago a very great man—Abra- 
ham Lincoln—in another crisis in this Na- 
tion’s history said: “This Nation, under God, 
* * * shall not perish from the earth.” 
And it’s up to us common people like 
you and your buddies to see to it that what 
Abraham Lincoln said stays true for us and 
comes true for all the people of the world 


> . - 





To Smash the Final Bottleneck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by the junior Senator from Florida 
and published in the New Republic of 
the issue November 30, 1942. 
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There 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


sxeing no objection, the article 


TO SMASH THE FINAL BOTTLENECK 

Where do we go from here? 

In North Africa our troops are joined in 
battle with the Axis, fighting determinedly 
to fix their sclidly on the Barbary 
Coast for the final, crushing spring at the 
heart of the Axis. General Eisenhower’s bril- 
liant military coup has seized the imagination 
of the world, and the world awaits the mo- 
ment when this real second front moves 
across the Mediterranean to smash the Nazis 
where they live. 

What’s next? What must now be done to 
make absolutely certain that Eisenhower and 
his men; and the millions who will follow 
the trail they have blazed so heroically, have 
the power—the machine might—to adminis- 
ter the final blow? 

Our task is clear. We must “Praise the 
Lord and organize production,” if I may 
paraphrase that stirring song. It is to break 
the bottlenecks which still persist after 2 
years of slow growth toward a full-scale-pro- 
duction program. It is to end the still scat- 
tered character of our war-production re- 
sponsibility. It is to establish, now, on the 
inner front, a unified command capable of 
matching in daring and skill and imagination 
the scope of those operations in the Mediter- 
ranean basin 

When the proud Republic of France was 
laid low by the perfidy of her leaders, a 
shocked America took the first steps toward 
preparing for the present conflict. Since then 
we have passed successively through the eras 
of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, the Office of Production Management; 
the Supply, Priorities and Allocation Board, 
and the War Production Board. The latest 
reorganization came a few weeks ago, when 
the War Preduction Board announced a new 
policy, and a new name entered the picture. 
The policy was the Controlled Materials Plan, 
designed to cut the Gordian knot of raw 
materials; the new name was Ferditiand Eber- 
stadt, until then chairman of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. P 

This plan was offered as the solution to 
the perplexi question of how and where to 
distribute raw te with particular at- 
tention paid to st aluminum, and copper, 
It was suggested that the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan would end the previous confu- 


sion which had led to widespread hoarding of 
and men, to defiance of 


Ils, machine 
Board's priority regula- 


fant 
20CU 




















materté 


the War 











duction Bo 





tions, to black kets in scarce materials 
and to the ome 20,000,000 tons of 
steel and upward of 150,000 tons of copper. 


owever, the Controlled 
*s part way toward the 


In point of fact, 
Materials Plan only 














end of the road freezes much of the 
present confusion, by scattering responsi- 
bility for materis allocation among seven 
“claimant agencies.” It delegates from each 
of th ze1 prime contractors au- 
thority for cutting the materials pie among 
subcontractors No one has yet explained 
how ¢ with orders from more than 
one ¢ perhaps all seven!— 
will ¢ h order to fill first. 
I k b d out here ha part of 
our lack of success in evolving by this time 
com} e, over- le civilian authority 
r proal I € the steady insistence 
f militar pon doing the job itself 
inste of entrusting it to the hands of pro- 
duc I { d istry. Yet the evi- 
dence indicates that of ail parties interested 
in war prod n, the ieast proper to be 


placed in charge of the job is the military. 


It was true in World War No. 1, and it is true 


A mpie example of the military’s 
niliarity with production pr 


ltorded in the experience of the 


un- 
blems was 
Army and 


4 
Navy Munitions Board when it sought, under 


a kind of “little controlled minerals plan” to 
allocate machine tools a few months ago. It 
didn’t work out as planned, and the scheme 
broke down. 

The fact is that today we have not yet 
achieved a real organization for production in 
our War Production Board. Responsibility is 
divided among military men and civilians 
who are not production men. 

What is the present status so far as results 
go? A few indications will be enough to show 
the present stage of this evolutionary process 
through which we have been slowly moving 
toward a full-blown organization of produc- 
tion: 

Armies win wars by getting to the right 
place at the right time with the right weap- 
ons in the hands of the right number of 
men. Our Army understands this military 
process, which the experts call logistics. Just 
as there are logistics involved on all the battle 
lines, so there are logistics involved on the 
production line. 

But we have not yet put logistics fully to 
work on the production side. We haven't yet 
organized production to the point where the 
right materials are getting to the right plant 
at the right time, where the right workers at 
the right machines are turning out the right 
weapons to be shipped to the right port. 

The Nation knows by now that the produc- 
tion goals laid down last January by the 
President will not be met this year. 

We have manufacturers unable to plan from 
one day to the next in terms of labor supply, 
because of uncertainties about which men 
will be drafted and which men left at their 
lathes 

We have airplanes standing beside the fac- 
tories, waiting days and weeks for the arrival 
of an essential part. 

We have several designs of being 
built, without adequate care that there shall 
be enough replacement parts 

We have towns and bcom 
being strewn across the land with apparen 
unconcern. 

We have processes being ignored, processes 


tanks 


ghost town 


rw 





which would save thousands of tons of 
precious materials, because their use now 
might jeopardize the dominant position of 


some industry in the post-war world 

We have recruiting sergeants, the Man- 
power Commission, Selective Service, the 
merchant marine, and the Department of 
Agriculture bidding against one another for 
skills and manpower. 

What can be done? How can we take the 
next step, the last step on the road to a full 
organization of production under a single 
command? How can we create & War-pro- 
duction program capable of putting its mind 
entirely on production, capable of scheduling 
the flow of all the ingredients of military 
might—machines, men, materials, box Cars, 
warehouses, and the rest—-so that there is 
coming out of America’s production hopper 
an endless, steady stream of the stuff of war 
needed to crush our enemies? 

The way is pointed in the new bill 
as been introduced in the House by I 
sentative JoHN H. TOLAN, and in the Senate 
by Senator HarRLEY M. KILGORE and myself 








It is called the Office of War Mobilization bill 
Its object is simply to take us the rest of the 
way to complete and utter mobilization of 
our vast resources, to 


see that General Eisen- 


our Allies o1 





shorte p ur prob- 
lem is one of ito lives 
And t ff ac ) 

It tl t l d 
tudy by a number of congressional mmit- 


tees, notably the Tolan committee 
House. Its findings have been subst 





confirmed by the Truman committe e 
Senate, by the Patents Committee, th se 
and. Senate Committees on Small s 
t! K e committee ol technological 
mobilization, and by the Subcommittee on 


Manpower of the Senate Educatio 
Committee. 

These findings add up to this: Much re- 
mains to be done before we are fully at work 
on the only job that counts, winning this v 
They show clearly that we cannot fully mob- 
ilize until we have established a unified 
command on the production front which will 
treat manpower, materials, tools, warehouses 
boxcars, and everything else as parts of a 
whole production pattern, all subject to cen- 
tral planning and direction and use, eat 
fitting into its place in a way which vy 
supply the full requirements of our arme 
forces as quickly as possible. 

Briefly, the bill provides: 

An Office of War Mobilization, headed by 
director responsible to the President it 
right elbow will be a committee on require- 
ments, made up of representatives from the 
armed services. Their job will be to draw 
up and present to him a detailed “shopping 
list” of men, machines, and other equipment 
cut to fit a global strategy. At his left elbow 
will be a Board of War Mobilization manned 
by representatives of farming, industry, and 




















labor. Their job will be to mobilize public 
support through the groups they represer 


for the program worked out by the direct 
and his staff. 

Under this central authority wil be f 
operating agencies, each respon - 
cuting part of the total job and harnessed to- 
gether to pull as a team: 

An Office of War Production i 
to include the War Preduction Board and the 
procurement ie Army, I 


ible for e3 





services of th 
Maritime Commission, and lease-lend Thi 
will put all contract letting, as well as pro- 
duction, in the hands of a civilian : y 
An Office of Manpower Supply to combine 
Selective Service and the War Ma 
Commission. Here manpower pol 
down by the Director and his staff, 
executed. This office will have ystem 


} 
l 
training, transfer, and upgrading I 








promulgate a list of critical occupations. I 
will set up occuptional deferment | d 
supplement the draft boards. It 

military and production manpower need 





An Office of Tecl 1 Mobilize n to 
gather together the technico-scientific skil 
the processes and ideas, from sOme 20 exi 
Government science and technical I 
from institutional laboratori« and put 
squarely 
duction and developing ne 





to work on the job of speed } - 


Finally, the Office of Economi stalk - 
tion, with its Office of Price A t , 
will be included in the new pattern of eco- 
nomic mobilization 

Among the results foreset tes 
of this prog ! } ‘ 


Congress pial 
1. A single civi 
entire American economy b 
in the field 
2. A greater authority to n 











decisions at regional ¢ ( 
it isnt ] ) W 
3. A ; € A - - 
ment p I 
plant 
4. An end to tl 
eriz ap oduc I 
rrowil ke T 
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held t 1 st t acco 1 
ent its requireme 
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In answer it may be said that he has. But 
he has already shown, in his “ultimatum” on 
economic stabilization early in September, 
that he prefers that Congress shall act on 
sweeping basic changes affecting the Nation. 
Some of us in Congress believe he will ap- 
prove thoroughly of any proposals from the 
Hill leading to a rational overhauling of pro- 
duction and a complete mobilization of the 
people’s resources, since he has himself re- 
peatedly expressed his belief that this is in- 
deed a people’s war—and Congress is the 
people's instrument 

We intend to modify the bill so as to make 
clear the hope of Congress that the President 
will see fit to perfect the plan as experience 
shows the need for alteration here and there, 
for including this agency and rearranging 
that one. Likewise, Congress may itself from 
time to time add some feature to the plan 
that will bring it closer to filling the national 
need 

It makes, after all, comparatively little dif- 
ference whether this reorganization comes 
from Congress or the Executive. Congress 

as admirably served the people through the 
committee investigations which have given 
rise to these proposals. The job now is to 
get on with the task of organizing produc- 
tion, not to argue over which end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue shculd witness the deed. 

The challenging problem facing us today 
is the problem we have always faced—how 
can we make democracy work? The nations 
have seen the world plunged into confusion 
and chaos because democracy failed to work, 
plunged into the most bitter and bloody war 
in the history of the race. 

The only way we can win this war, and 
proceed to the building of a permanent, fruit- 
ful peace, is to make democracy efficient and 
effective to the highest possible degree. We 
can only do this by adequate organization 
and efficient administration, which will mold 
our mighty strength into an irresistible force. 

CLAUDE PEPPER. 

WASHINGTON, 





American Industry, Today and Tomorrow 





IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 
ive to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
iymond Moley, entitled “American In- 
istry, Today and Tomorrow,” delivered 
re the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce November 10, 1942: 


under 





It would be most inappropriate for me to 
con here to Cleveland today and speak 
length of iron ore, transportation, and 
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To do so is not only to see a vision of Cleve- 
land’s future, but of the Nation as well. 
Because whatever may be in store for in- 
dustrial life here will profoundly affect the 
Nation. And whatever may be in store for 
the Nation is likewise in store for us. 

I do not speak as an expert in this industry. 
But I was born here in this county in the 
shadow of this industrial life. I spent more 
than 30 years of my life here. And no one 
who has lived in this region is without a 
keen realization of the meaning of the vast 
ore and steel and transportation systems 
that center about the Great Lakes. 

A hundred years ago a growing nation 
reached out for its vital means of life. Fore- 
most among these means was more and more 
iron. Railroads were growing, ships of steel 
were supplanting ships of wood, larger build- 
ings were rising, and the miracles of electric- 
ity made their appearance. To supply the 
needs of a new steel industry an iron ring of 
ore was discovered around Lake Superior. 
First south of the lake, then north, vast de- 
posits of ore were found. In the late forties, 
when men of vision saw the necessity cf a 
canal, they ran into the first example of how 
men of politics often lag behind men of busi- 
ness in vision. Henry Clay, a statesman of 
parts, said of the proposed canal: “It is a work 
beyond the remotest settlement of the United 
States, if not the moon.” Today the Soo 
Canal is the greatest gateway of commerce in 
the world. In 7 months in a normal year its 
tonnage almost doubles the Suez’s tonnage in 
12 months. 

Centuries hence historians will proclaim 
the importance of the opening of the Mesabi 
range in 1892. They will speculate on the 
events that happened because the country 
had the fortune to come into possession of 
that basic wealth for industrial growth. They 
will speculate upon the signal diplomatic suc- 
cess for the United States in the far off treaty 
of 1783, when we secured the possession of 
that triangular strip of land north of Lake 
Superior, quite without design on our part, 
it seems. It came, we are told, because of 
an error made by a London physician who 
made a map of the British possessions in 
North America in 1755. When the good doc- 
tor drew his map he drew the Pigeon River 
as the extension of the Great Lakes waterway, 
when he should have made it the St. Louis 
River. That gave us the vast ore deposits, 
the existence of which no one was then con- 
scious. Physicians have made many mis- 
takes, but I venture to say no doctor ever 
made a mistake that benefited the United 
States as much as Dr. Mitchell’s 

Historians already have told of the im- 
mense consequences to America and the 
world which came from the opening of the 
great iron ore ranges in Minresota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan 50 years ago. No haif cen- 
tury since the world began has seen men 
produce from the resources of nature more 
of the things that enlarged their material 
being. At the very heart of that growth was 
the iron and steel empire that began in the 
Mesabi and fanned out into the whole Nation. 
The half century which followed saw new 
industries rise, a vast transportation system 
develop, and great cities come into being. It 
saw the wealth from this industry give life 
and meaning to scientific discoveries and 
inventions which transformed the economy 
of the world. It saw that wealth foster edu- 
cation, art, music, and literature. It saw a 
refutation of the old false belief that when 
wealth accumulates men decay. The public 
spirit and sense of public interest of Cleve- 
land leaders brought now humanitarian 
values into cur life. Here in Cleveland this 
has been demonstrated beyond any com- 
munity in the world. Long before the word 
“security” was used to snare votes, civic and 
industrial leaders here used their brains and 
fortunes to foster a more intelligent, a hap- 
pier, healthier, a more orderly community 
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And this wise use of material wealth 
guided its benefactions with a keen sense of 
the sanctity of Anglo-American traditions 
of civil liberty. The leaders here for the 
most part belonged to the generations who 
came from the free countries of Europe seek- 
ing in America new opportunities for their 
liberal traditions. Many of them came out 
here by way of New England. The govern- 
mental institutions they fostered were deeply 
democratic. The educational institutions 
they founded were free. The science they 
supported was such as to enlarge men's 
minds and strengthen their bodies. Ameri- 
can civilization is under a profound obliga- 
tion to the men who in these 50 years here 
in Cleveland and nearby used their means to 
foster the traditions of freedom from which 
they came. 

Now, as we stand at the end of this half 
century and face another 50 years, we are 
conscious of the deepened responsibility im- 
posed by this war and its potential after- 
math. On the material side we rejoice in 
the great means of strength locked here in 
the heart of the continent. Without those 
ranges, of which the Mesabi is the greatest, 
We might be suffering for steel as we are 
for rubber. The Lake Superior resources 
are adequate for whatever the war may de- 
mand, even in the most extreme views of 
the war’s duration. Fifty years have seen 
that region produce well upward of a billion 
tons of high-grade ore. An equal amount is 
still there, and, beyond that, illimitable 
quantities of lesser grade ore. Germany, it 
is said, is now subsisting on ore of a grade 
as low as ours will be 25 years hence. 

Consider for a moment the record yield of 
these war years. In 1938, a substandard year, 
the yield was 18,000,000 tons. In 1939 it 
was 45,000,000 tons. In 1940 it was 66,000,000. 
Last year, 1941, it was 81,000,000. This year 
will see upward of 91,000,000 tons. 

The fact that there may be within the 50 
years ahead a diminishing return from iron 
ore need not cause apprehension for the 
future of the Cleveland district. For that 
fact is merely a wholesome stimulant to the 
same spirit of enterprise which first devel- 
oped the steel industry. The years ahead 
will see the growth of industries based upon 
lighter metals to supplement, not supplant, 
steel. In aluminum and magnesium, Cleve- 
land has large interests. The experience 
which created a steel industry is indis- 
pensable to the handling of light metals, 
and their fabrication may be expected to go 
to those cities, like Cleveland, which have 
had the longest experience with metals gen- 
orally. No one who knows the past fifty 
years and sees the present clearly can doubt 
Cleveland's place in the 50 years ahead. 

As we review the past 50 years, ctanding 
here in this great industrial center of Amer- 
ica, we can have no fear of our nationa 
material progre We live in a democracy, 
however, and we live in a world in which the 
traditions of democracy are challenged, not 
alone by foreign aggression but by those 
faint-hearted people who profess slight con- 
fidence in the future of our economic and 
political institutions 

Our economic greatness is bound in the 
closest relationship with our political future 

Since the final arbiter of that future may 
be the sentiment and confidence of the com- 
mon man, let us inquire briefly into whax 
his role may be in the momentous drifts of 
public policy in the 50 years ahead. 

What does he want? What have these 50 
years given him? What can he expect from 
the system under which he has lived, if that 
system, in its fundamenials, is projected 
ahead? All these questions 
civic, and political leaders to answer. For if 
they have no vision, they shall perish and 
other and strange leaders will supplant them. 

It has been the habit of political leaders 
in the past few years to stress security above 
all else. Without conceding that security is 
the primary concern of human beings, let us, 
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nevertheless, consider the quest of the aver- 
age man for that precious value. 

Consider the rising value of insurance, the 
steadiness of employment, the mounting 
standard of life, the opportunity for advance- 
ment for the ambitious and the industrious, 
the enlargement of educational opportuni- 
ties and the improvement of general health. 
Compare the facts in all these elements of 
security with those of any similar period in 
history or with those of any area on the 
globe, and the answer is the same. Compare 
those facts with even the most glowing and 
visionary of past plans of those who distrust 
the system of private enterprise. The com- 
parison is still favorable. Despite disasters 
and mistakes, the march has been upward. 

Or turn, if you will, to the foresight of 
private enterprise as compared with the fore- 
sight of government. Years ago, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller had a hot, and it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat burning contact with the 
iron trade. The lesson the steelmakers 
learned was costly, and Mr. Rockefeller 
sagely admonished them with the words, “I 
was astonished that the steelmakers had not 
seen the necessity of controlling their sup- 
plies.” But they learned the lesson, as their 
magnificent readiness for the war burden has 
testified. Compare this, if you will, with the 
readiness of government for this war. Con- 
sider the tragic results of failure to control 
the supplies of rubber. This failure was not 
that of private enterprise. It was govern- 
ment’s. Had private enterprise been equally 
short-sighted, this war could not be won. 
The very nature of the political process is 
such that government can never direct and 
control economic life with the foresight and 
skill of private enterprise. Does anyone now 
believe that such a lesson will be lost on the 
people of this country and that public de- 
cisions will be consigned to the reckless and 
improvident hands of State socialism? 

The most distressing symptom of danger I 
have seen in the past few years has been the 
pessimism o. some business leaders about the 
future of private enterprise. They have had 
discouragements, it is true. They have seen 
Government moving into the field of private 
enterprise and property with the relentless 
pace of an armored division. They have seen 
immense public debt threatening the financial 
system of the Nation. They have seen man- 
agement shorn of great parts of its responsi- 
bilities in industry without a proportionate 
assumption of responsibility by labor. And 
they have heard themselves pilloried before 
the publie by political leaders. 

But there are tides in such matters as reg- 
ular and relentless as the ocean. Two weeks 
ago ir Cleveland—well before the election— 
I asserted that there was no reason for pessi- 
mism. I said that with assurance because 
for a very long time there hac been signs of 
a growing realization by the public that pri- 
vate enterprise is a basic national value. 

What are those signs? First, the magnifi- 
cent spirit of intustrial management in giving 
itself to the Netion’s service. To see manage- 
ment pushing ahead with increased vigor in 
the face of diminishing profits is to know the 
answer to these who call this a merely acqui- 
sitive society. It is to know at long last that 
the greatest motive power in American busi- 
ness has not been the piling up of fortunes. 
It has been the service of the Nation and 
the satisfying of freemen with the sense of 
achievement 

Second, the war has immense 
capacity of American business for cooperation 
Within itself. An automobile manufacturer 
told me recently that there had been a greater 
exchange of ideas in his industry in the past 
8 months than in the previous 40 years. GoOv- 
ernmental policies which made all coopera- 
tion a crime failed to meet the necessities of 
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war. Government now cannot again fall 
back upon the sterile and negative stric- 
tures of past efforts to enforce competition 


statesmanship must 
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competition. The statesmanship that made 
a crime of railway mergers in 1906 and passed 
laws in 1920 to enforce mergers is not good 
enough for the 50 years ahead. 

The public has learned another character- 
istic of American industry. It has learned 
of the strength that lies in diversity. No 
totalitarian socialist economy operating from 
@ dead center on Government blueprints 
could have created the material means to 
win this war. Take the aircraft industry 9s 
an example. I have seen a good deal of it in 
the past few months. In that industry we 
have the strength of variety, backed by the 
invincible strength of basic materials, This 
is a war on many fronts. Each front pre- 
sents its own problems—the jungle, the des- 
ert, the limitless expanse of ocean, the Medi- 
terranean, the Channel, the mountains and 
plains of Europe and Asia. A force capable 
of waging such a war must ke rooted in an 
industrial system of infinite variety and re- 
sourcefulness. The American airplane in- 
dustry has roots of that kind. Wherever I 
went I found, not governmental satraps, but 
resourceful men who had lived their lives, 
given their thoughts and dedicated their en- 
ergies to the designing and building of planes. 
Call the roll if you will, and you will hear 
from each one the story of long experience, of 
ups and downs, of fierce competition and of 
constant progress. Many of these men at 
the head of the industry started way back 
when Lincoln Beachey and others were 
thrilling crowds at country fairs. 

They have something that is a cool, bracing 
tonic to the spirit. Perhaps that is because 
they are mostly men who launched their ca- 
reers in a great adventure. They have lived 
their lives in no puny pursuit of security. 
After risking their necks in primitive ma- 
chines, they risked their money in making 
better ones. With cvery success they risked 
their reputations on new designs and models. 
Finally they risked their reputation for good 
judgment by telling us that this would be a 
new kind of war. And always, like magnifi- 


cent cats, they landed on their feet. That is 
American free enterprise at work. 
We have fighters for high altitudes and 


fighters for low altitudes. Big bombers and 
small bombers. Night and day bombers. 
Night and day interceptors. Cargo planes, 
large and small. Amphibians, large and small. 
Planes for rough and for smooth landings. 
Big and little trainers. Amazing gliders. 

And we have all these in mounting pro- 
duction. The public has no notion of the 
full extent of that production. But the fig- 
ures are there and they are miraculous. 

Meanwhile we are forging a greater and 
better transportation system than we have 
ever had. The railroads, for years an ailing 
industry, are rising to new heights of efficiency 
and achievement. New forms of transporta- 
tion by air are coming into being not to sup- 
plant but to supplement older forms. We 
have a new merchant marine which, God 
grant, we shall never permit to rust again. 
And our Great Lakes transportation system 
is a miracle of coordination. 

But there are other miracles appearing 
miracles of chemistry and engineering, for 
instance—which carry with them the promise 
that new industries will rise to serve millions 
of consumers and provide employment for 
millions of workers. The manufact 
rubber is one example of this. The hard fact 
are there, though Washington hates to face 
them, because they show a failure of vision 
and an indifference to the true 
America. We know now that synthetic rub- 
ber can be made, and made at a cost which, 
in the long run, will be an economy over 
the production of the past. Farm p 
as well as oil, can provide the raw materials 
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for synthetic rubber. Washington pite of 
a few hurried experiments, \ rent to 
the need for it. But this war is revealing the 
possibility of a new industry forever safe 
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In short, it is plain that we are witnessin 
a restoration of public confidence in industry, 


a rising tide of popular confidence. The 
lowly businessman who was, for years, the 
victim of every political bird of prey, is win- 


ning back the favor of the public. He is 
doing that because he is doing indispensable 
things. No politician ever made a plane or 
a ship. No politician learned how to weld a 
tank. No politician could keep the rail- 
roads running. You can’t make powder out 
of wind. Men who know how are saving 
us. And a grateful country—yes, a grateful 
world—will thank American business for 
what it is doing now and here. If business 
yields to fear and pessimism as we look for- 
ward to the post-war period, nothing can 
Save us from disaster. We must approach 
that future with a proud and fearless antici- 
pation. 

As we face the years ahead, we hear on all 
sides of the great political and social changes 
that are in store. Let us get down to cases 
on these predictions. What shall we have to 
recognize as certain and inevitable changes? 
What, out of our tradition, shall we holc 
be permanent and indispensable? 

In the first place, we have a broad basis 
of social and economic legislation with which 
we shall find it easier and easier to liv 
Specifically, that means a large part of what 
is called the legislative gains of laboi 
a le State aid to the 
supervision of the financial system and heavy 
taxes. We shall have a narrow margin of 
profits for some time to come. And we shall 
probably have fewer great fortunes 

But on the other hand we shall have grow- 
ing public support for more fair and experi- 
enced administration of such laws. We shall 
have less and less support of those ruinous 
theories of public finance which 
public debt as a public benefit. We shall hav 
a growing insistence that labor assume the 
responsibilities that should go with its gain: 
We shall have less of government by blocs 
and cf politics by class appeals. Agriculture 
will demand Government p t treat 


reason- 


unfortunate, close 


regara 


licies that 
it less as a bankrupt industry and more as a 
business which is entitled to produce more 
goods not only for food but for use in great 
new manufacturing industries created by new 
discoveries in chemistry. Above all, we shall 
find the public behind a demand for a return 
of government to its proper role as a 
tor among many groups rather than, as a 
present, an active ally of a few 
contest with other groups 
All this could have 


moacera- 


groups in the 


been said 2 weeks ago 


with only a faint nod of response But we 
have had an election since then. In that elec- 
tion the American people have said a number 
of encouraging and pointed things They 


have indicated by their choices through the 
Nation their preference for leaders of a m 
conservative type Call the roll from the 


Yankee Saltonstall, in Massachusetts, to th 





quiet, honest, steady Warren, of C ni 
Call the roll. Bricker, who believes it 
no sin to save public money Wilson, the 
Iowa Coolidge. Schoeppel, of Kans: Gris- 
wold, of Nebraska. Baldwin, of Con1 tic 
Dewey, of New York. These at lid fel 
They chase no rainbow And gone f 1 
favor are many demogogs, time-saver coat- 
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The task of those of us on the home front 
is clear. We have made our mistakes in 
these 50 years behind us. “We have done 
those things that we ought not to have done 
and we have not done those things that we 
ought to have done,” says the prayerbook. 
That sentence may well be a reminder to 
private enterprise as it looks ahead. But 
we have seen private enterprise take the 
resources of the earth and forge them into 
the means for a happier, stronger civilization. 
We have seen a sturdy generation in the 
midst of its labors keep bright the lamp 
enlightment. We have seen the great 
traditions of freedom carried unsullied from 
father to son. And now we are seeing the 
country these men created save a world from 
tragedy. Who can doubt the future of a 
country with that tradition. The past is but 
a promise of the days ahead. 
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Trade With Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on the 
subject of trade with Soviet Russia, de- 
livered by Thomas A. Morgan, now pres- 
ident of the Sperry Gyroscope Co., and at 
the time he delivered it, also president 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. Mr. 
Morgan is one of the ablest businessmen 
in our country. I think he is a first-class 
exponent of what is designated usually as 
the capitalistic system. His views, after 
a visit to Russia in the year 1932, very 
greatly interested me, and I think will 
interest those who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 














I wish it were possible to speak to you today 
on the subject of trade with Russia as I would 
peak to you if we were discussing trade rela- 
tions with any other country. In such a 
we would have to deal only with clear 
economic facts and with none of the con- 
fi that arises from a multitude of other 
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had intimate first-hand knowledge of the 
dealings of other American firms that have 
done business with them, 

If it were possible for us to eliminate from 
our thinking all the extraneous problems 
and we were only presented with the major 
consideration of pure business intercourse 
between the United States and Russia, I 
think you would agree that the United States 
has a great deal to gain by proper trade re- 
lations with Russia and that Russia, on the 
other hand, has a great deai to gain by having 
an opportunity to carry on business with us 
in a normal manner. From a purely busi- 
ness viewpoint Russia should be considered 
one of our most important customers and 
one with whom we should be on the most 
friendly terms. Let us examine the facts, 
to see if we can discover why it is that we 
are doing today only one-tenth or one- 
twelfth of the business that we should do 
with Russia, and why, far from being on 
friendly terms, we are on no terms at all. 

Brushing aside al of the propaganda and 
misinformation that reaches this country 
about Russia, I am going to try to see if I 
can give you a clear picture of the true state 
of affairs, insofar as it affects trade between 
our country and Russia. To examine this 
subject intelligently, we must first have some 
conception of the Russian people, their his- 
toric background, the present conditions un- 
der which they are living, and their present 
aim. 

After many years of experience abroad, 
and of actually living among different peo- 
ples, I have become convinced that no fair 
judgment can be arrived at unless we prac- 
tice the principle of tolerance and judge 
other people on the basis of their differ- 
ence in historic background, their different 
customs, and their different point of view. 
It would be tmpossible to give you a clear 
picture of Russia today or to attempt to 
pass judgment on the result of present 
activities without going back many years 
and giving you a picture of the conditions 
which existed in Russia and letting you see 
how people lived in Russia during the reign 
of the Romanoffs. 

I can give you that picture first hand. 
I first visited Russia some 19 years ago. My 
first impression was that it was a land of con- 
trasts. First, and most interesting, was the 
tremendous contrast between the two classes 
of people: the ruling class consisting of the 
few at the top who had every luxury that 
money could buy, and the serving class, made 
up of the enormous mass of humanity at the 
bottom, who had absolutely none of the ordi- 
nary comforts of life. There were the finest 
and most expensive cathedrals, with the poor- 
est and most shabby worshippers. Here was 
a country where one saw at every moment 
the richest and the poorest, the most intelli- 
gent and the most illiterate, the finest and 
the most primitive. A land of palaces and 
of hoveis; a land of wealth and poverty—of 
education and ignorance—of luxury and of 
misery. For an American mind it was almost 
impossible to conceive how a great mass of 
humanity could continue to live under such 
conditions 

When the Czar was deposed and the first 
republic was declared under Kerensky, there 
was presented the first real opportunity to 
lead the great mass of people of Russia out 
of the darkness and depression of 10 cen- 
turies into light and freedom. Kerensky lost 
this opportunity The Kerensky govern- 
ment was overthrown by the Bolshevists. 
The government that was estab’ished then is 
still existence and apparently more 
strongly entrenched in power than ever 
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examine the problems with which they 
were confronted. A country impoverished by 
war and by revolution; 7,000,000 of her man- 
hood disabled, dead, or missing of thous- 
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ands of square miles devastated by the Ger- 
man armies. 

The Soviet plunged into the task of work- 
ing out its theory that the government could 
maintain itself only by creating a new eco- 
nomic system. To make this program easier 
it was necessary to have economic contacts 
with the more advanced countries of the 
world. It was also realized that, in order to 
do this, it was necessary to enlist the sym- 
pathetic understanding and aid of the clear- 
thinking people of these advanced nations. 

I can better define Russia's attitude in this 
connection by a recent statement of Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Litvinov, before the 
International Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, as quoted in the New York Times 
under date of February 12, as follows: 

“The sole aim of the Soviet Government,” 
Mr. Litvinov said, “is building up socialism 
in the Soviet Union. In the face of the 
successful accomplishment of our first 5-year 
plan, which includes colossal achievements in 
every sphere of economic life, it seems to the 
Soviet delegation that what has been obvious 
from the beginning must now be clear as day- 
light to all and sundry—that the Soviet re- 
quires neither increase of territory nor inter- 
ference in the affairs of other nations to 
achieve its aim. It could, therefore, do with- 
out an army, a navy, or military aviation or 
all other forms of armed forces. 

“The Soviet Government, however, does re- 
quire assurance that there will be no attempts 
against Soviet territory either, and that all 
other states will not interfere with its in- 
ternal affairs, and that its peaceful economic 
construction will not be tampered with from 
without. It will only feel this assurance if 
other states also agree to give up their armed 
forces.” 

Before making much progress it became 
apparent that the Soviet Government would 
have to survive by the efforts of its own people 
and the resources of its own country—and 
from this realization was born the Five Year 
Plan. 

You cannot get a proper picture of the 
Russia of today by comparing it with the 
United States of today. You must compare 
it with the Russia of 1913. It was essen- 
tially an agricultural country with over 83 
percent of the population engaged in agri- 
cultural activities. Only a few manufactur- 
ing industries were fairly well developed, the 
most important among these being metal- 
lurgy, railways, and textiles. From a modern 
industrial standpoint Russia was almost 
wholly undeveloped. 

The Soviet Government did not inherit 
even the partially industrialized Russia. The 
World War and the conditions that followed— 
blockade, intervention, and civil war—had 
completely demoralized Russian business and 
practically ended all industrial productivity, 
Agriculture — industry—finance—everything 
had to begin at the beginning. The peasants 
were without agricultural machinery, and no 
quantity of machinery cou!d be supplied un- 
til the factories themselves had been built 
and the machinery for the factories purchased 
or created. Little could be purchased from 
abroad except by the sale of something pro- 
duced in this devastated country, which wes 
almost destitute of facilities for production. 
Behind all this, a people with little knowledge 
and almost no training in the use of either 
agricultural or industrial machinery. 

Only one way left—the planning of 
some kind of methodical procedure by which 
the reconstruction and development of the 
country could be guided. Consequently, the 
So-Called Five-Year Plan was 
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1927, and went into effect in 1928. The 
Five-Year Plan outlined the entire course of 
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for the purpose of raising the standard of 
living of the Russian people. 

If you bear in mind the low level of in- 
dustry and agriculture prior to 1928, I think 
you will agree with me that, whether you like 
the form of Russia’s government or not, or 
whether you like the leaders of that govern- 
ment or not, something approaching a mira- 
cle has happened in Russia since 1928. 

Let me give you a picture of Russia’s in- 
dustrial progress. I will take only a few 
items, because figures are dry at best, but 
they will illustrate what has happened to the 
industrial life of Russia under the Soviet 
government. 

Output of pig iron has increased from 
4.2 million metric tons* in 1913 to 49 mil- 
lion tons in 1931, a gain of 17 percent; of 
coal from 28.9 million to 56.0 million tons, or 
94 per cent; and of oil from 9.2 million to 
22.3 million tons, or 142 percent. Production 
of grain increased from 80,000,000 tons in 
1913 to 87.4 million tons in 1930, a gain of 
9 percent; that of sugar beets from 10.9 
million to 15.2 million tons, or 39 percent. 

As a measure of electrical development, 
output of electric current has increased from 
1,940,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1913 to 10,600,- 
000,000 in 1931, a gain of 445 percent. From 
a production of 27,900,000 pairs of rubber 
footwear in 1913 output has increased to 
54,000,000 pairs in 1931, a gain of 94 percent. 
While only 5 500,000 pairs of leather shoes 
were produced in 1913, a total of 77,000,000 
pairs were manufactured in 1931, or 14 times 
as many. Railway mileage has increased 
from 36,000 miles in 1913 to 53,100 miles in 
1931, or a gain of 47 percent. 

In 1928 there were only 800 automobiles 
produced in Russia. In 1931 20,500 were pro- 
duced, and the 1932 program calls for an out- 
put of 73,000. Good roads and the develop- 
ment of aviation are certainly a definite indi- 
cation of modern progress. In 1928 there 
were less than 20,000 miles of improved high- 
ways in all Russia, while Russia now has 
more than twice that mileage of improved 
highways and over 800,000 miles of ordinary 
highways tussia’s air lines, with a total 
length of 28,000 miles, exceed the combined 
length of the air lines of France and Ger- 
many, and are four times as long as they 
were in 1928. 

The anti-Russian propagandist, faced with 
definite 


figures of the improvement of the 
agricultural, industrial, and financial condi- 
tions in Russia, will at once tell you that 


they have been achieved at a terrible price. 
He will tell you that they are produced by 
forced labor and by convict labor; that the 
people of Russia are compelled to make terri- 


ble sacrifices; and that human life is the 
price of this progress. 
I can answer these arguments, both with 


the facts and from my own personal observa- 
tions. Let us look first at education, which 
we ourselves regard as a test of the pro- 
gressiveness of any government. In 1913, 
under the tsars, only 20 percent of the people 


of Russia could read or write. In 1930, 62 
percent of the population were literate, and 
in that one year alone over 10,500,000 
adults were taught to read and write. In 
tsarist days only 7,000,000, or 50 percent of 
all children of school age, attended ele- 
mentary schools, while in 1930-31, 17,000,000 


of all children were 


or 83 percent, in school 
attendance. 

In 1928, at 
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the beginning of the Five-Year 
were only 348,000 rad in all 
1930, there were 2,600,000. Mo- 
installations—and the motion 
picture is certainly a great factor in mass 
education today—had increased from 8,350 in 
1928 to 23,040 in 1930 
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tsarist days. The infant death rate de- 
creased from 270 per thousand of population 
in 1913 to 164 per thousand of population in 
1928, or a decrease of 39 percent. The num- 
ber of physicians per 10,000 of population 
increased from 1.15 in 1913 to 4.23 in 1930. 
The number of hospital beds has been almost 
tripled. Appropriations for improving health 
conditions and social insurance against sick- 
ness, disability, and old age are constantly 
increasing, those in 1931 amounting to 
2,500,000,000 rubles ($1,290,000,000) or over 
2% times those in 1929. 

In the past we have heard many times that 
the Soviet Government employed convict or 
forced labor in the production of goods fcr 
export. The fact that there is no forced 
labor in the Soviet Union has not only heen 
stated on a number of occasions by Soviet 
authorities but it has been attested to by 
many American businessmen who have 
spent considerable time in Russia. Only last 
summer a special commission, appointed by 
the Lumber Trade Federation of Great Brit- 
ian, visited Soviet lumber regions and re- 
ported that in their extensive trip through- 
out the northern regions they had not seen 
the slightest sign of forced or convict labor of 
any description. 

Our exports to Russia incre 
000,000 in pre-war 


ased from $24,- 
years to $131,000,000 in 
1930. Something has happened to our ex- 
port business with Russia. In 1931 it 
amounted to only $51,000,000, or 60 percent 
less than in 1930. This is not a result of 
the depression. It is not because Russia is 
buying less. It is because we have compelled 
Russia to take that business somewhere else. 
We have kicked it out cf the door. Now I 
think you will be interested in knowing how 
we have deliberately taken tens of millions of 
dollars of Russian business and handed it over 
to our competitors. While our business was 
falling off, Germany’s business with Russia 
increased by $84,000,000 in 1931, going from 
$135,000,000 to $219,000,000, a gain of 62 per- 
cent over 1930. Last year England sold $73,- 
000,000 worth of its products to Russia, for 
the first time in years exceeding the United 
States. In 1928 Soviet Russia was eighteenth 
on the list of our foreign customers. ~ - 
she was our sixth best customer and t only 
large country in the world to increase its 
business with us that year. In the past 6 
years our exports to Russia totaled over one- 


half billion dollars, and every bill has been 
paid in full when due without a single ex- 
ception. 

Weuld you like to follow with me the 


reasons why our sales to Russia dropped 60 
percent last year and why there was a large 
increase in the sales of Germany and other 
European countries? We find the answer in 


the fact that the bulk of Soviet purchases 
consists of machinery. The Soviets in their 
situation do not want to complete their 
payments on this machinery until it has 
been installed and is beginning to earn its 
way. No nation in the history of the world 
has ever been able at the beginning of its 
industrial life to finance its own develop- 
ment on a cash basis. In our own country 
our great transcontinental railroads were 
financed largely by British and Dutch in- 
vestors and most of our big industries were 
developed at the beginning with the aid of 
foreign capital. Our European competitors 
have been adjusting their credits to mest 
this situation. 

How is it possible for Germany, which we 
have been told is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and for whom we heve just arranged 
@ year’s moratorium, to arrange commercial 
credit, while we in America cannot do so? 
What would you think of an American busi- 
nessman who would refuse to sell his gocds 
to a customer who had met every obliga- 
tion, but who would at the same time lend 


money to his almost bankrupt competitors, 
in order that those competitors —- ex- 
tend credit to the good customer? I 


think 


| 
| 
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you will agree with me that it would be 
pretty hard to describe that kind of business 
management, yet it is quite obvious that 
American money in enormous sums is bein 
spent in Germany in the promotion of 
very profitable Russian business. 

The Russian people have an inherent 
friendship for Americans, extending ba 
many years. In my recent travels on ¢ 
hand I saw evidences of friendship and a de- 
sire to create proper relations with our p 
ple. The Russians, knowing what has been 
done in this country in the past century 
and understanding that our problem at o1 


time was substantially the same as that with 
which they are faced today, value the ex- 
perience we have gained and the methocs 


we have developed and consider America in 
a position of being of more real help to them 





than any other nation 

For several years the companies I have 
been associated with have done millions of 
dollars’ worth of business with Russia. In 
carrying on this very satisfactory 1ess 
it has never been possible to secure the ty} 
of statistical information and assistance that 
is generally available for cur foreign trade, 
because of the lack of proper trade relations 
between the United States and Russia. We 


have no ambassador, commercial attachés, or 
consular officers through which our Govern- 
ment might furnish us complete commercial 
information in- the form we are now 
it from such countries as Abyssinia, Es- 
thonia, and Paraguay, where there is almost 
no business to be had. Our Government 
can give us no information about this $500,- 
000,000 market in Russia. We are spending 
each year in the promotion of foreign trade 
directly and indirectly, on an ave of 
$60,000,000. These large sums do not. of 
course, include the very large amounts being 
spent directly by American manufacturers 
abroad. Due to the fact that none of tl 

money is being devoted to the 
American trade in Russia, it has, therefor 
been necessary for American companies 


getting 


rage 


assistance ¢ 


trying to do business with Russia to go to 
great expense and trouble in making their 
own investigations and collecting whatever 


information they could. 
Hundreds of the leading business firms of 
this country have done business with 
In connection with this business over 2,000 
Americans have gone to that country. These 
men include executives, engineers 
mechanics, and experts of various kinds 
eral of my own engineers have been to Ru 
and I have talked to a great many promine 
men who are members of firms wh } 
had business dealings with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, including mem- 
bers of the American-Russian i 
Commerce which was formed s 
in order to assist in this trade 


business 














American companies and all of th I 
inent American citizens tell me tl 
have never had any serious ul 
carrying on business with Soviet R 

I would like to leave with you a few out- 
standing facts 

1. The Russians tcday e a hard-v 
industrious people 

2. They have entirely eliminated ¢ 

3. There is a tremendous, enthus 
movement in educati 

4. There is compiete discipline 

5. There is a pronounced loyalty to tl! 
industrial program and to their governm 

6. They want to have friendly and mut 
agreeable trade with us. 

In times like these, when millions of An 
ican workers are compelled to live by ch 
alone, I am willing to admit that I wou 
rather see this business placed where Ame 
can labor can be ahaa where Ameri 
homes can have focd, heat, and the othe 
comforts of living to which the e entitled 
instead of being faced ition and 
cold. 
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American Phonetic Alphabet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am pleased to include the follow- 
ing letter from former Senator Robert 
L. Owen: 


AMERICAN PHONETIC ALPHABET 
OPEN THE Door LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1942. 
JERRY VOORHIS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The American 
phonetic alphabet referred to in our tele- 
phone conversation consists of 36 simple 
forms representing 18 vowel sounds and 18 
consonant sounds with which any word in 
the English language can be spelled by sound, 
using the forms of the phonetic letters. 

The individual names of these letters, the 
sounds, and the forms, are as follows: 

“Bu” in “but,” “du” in “dun,” “fu” in 
“fun,” “gu” in “gun,” “hu” in “hun,” “ju” 
in “jut,” “ku” in “kun,” “lu” in “lut,” “mu” 
in “mut,” “nu” in “nut,” “pu” in “put,” “ru” 


Hon 


in “rut,” “su” in “sun,” “tu” in “tun,” “vu” 
in “yun,” “wu” in “wun,” “xu” in “xut,” 
“su” in “sut.” 


The vowels, by name, by sound, and by 


forms, are as follows: 

“AS ta: “Re "ee Oe 7” a Oe” 
“a” Sek,” “oe? ie “Se “OS in “he” 
“eo”. Sp. Fhe S* am Ce SE eee 
“o” in" “eo” «ine"ge” “* i “Oe” 
“a” im. “tao”: Tu? in Seek"? a Se 
“ou” in “out,” “ow” in “how,” “y” in “yes.” 


A full explanation of the matter is given 
n Bulletin No. 1 by Open the Door League, 
500 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
The potential value of the system consists 
the following advantages: 

1. An intelligent person can learn to read 
and write his own spoken words within a 
few hours, so that others knowing the al- 
phabet can immediately read it with ac- 
curacy. 
2. It 


in 


can be printed on the linotype or 
other typesetting machine and printing 
presses as easily as any other type. 
3. If it were fully employed by the people 
ind the printing press it would make imme- 
ately available all human knowledge worth 
nting without delay. 
4. It would thus, with the cooperation of 
vernment, open the door in the United 
and in all foreign countries who 
yed it to t knowledge required to 
imum production for the prosecu- 
1 of a total war, and the consummation 
of a desirable permanent peace 
The American Phonetic Alphabet is flex- 
le and could increase the number of these 
to represent 36 additional forms by 
imple device of increasing the length 
tne V 


ne 


n max 





f rtical arm in the forms already 
used. This, however, is unnecessary for the 
36 forms given above can write any sound 

ken by the human voice or by the con- 

x dicate 

Lepsius in his book Standard Alphabet 
published the researches of the linguists of 
the world (1863) giving the sounds spoken 
in over 200 recorded languages and found 
only 50 vocal sounds made by the human 
voice Thes unds in combination spell 
millions of words 

Webster’s dictionary uses 26 letters to 
spell and define over 600,000 words. These 
26 letters of Webster, however, have no de- 
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pendable, fixed, immutable vocal sounds, so 
that tens of thousands of words have an 
arbitrary spelling with silent letters, with 
consonants having many variable sounds 
individually and, of course, collectively, so it 
takes many years of time and labor to learn 
the spelling and reading of the printed 
word. 

The proposed plan of the American pho- 
netic alphabet does not contemplate any 
change whatever in the existing system, but 
does propose an auxiliary method of print- 
ing phonetically the English language (and 
all other languages) by an alphabet which 
can be learned in a few hours and which 
annihilates the time and labor required to 
learn the existing archaic, inherited, disor- 
derly spelling 

Whether the American phonetic alphabet 
will be employed to achieve these desirable 
objects will depend, of course, upon the in- 
telligence of the people, and whether or not 
they have the vision to see its possibilities 
in relieving the mass of mankind of the 
ignorance which has enslaved them. 

In my humble judgment the American 
phonetic alphabet is immediately worth 
more than a million men in battle, using a 
mild comparison, for it opens the door im- 
mediately to the conquest of poverty by 
the conquest of ignorance. It opens the 
door to making the doctrine of democracy 
and doctrines of morality taught by all the 
great religions through their prophets and 
holy men immediately available, in forms 
visible to the eye and to the mind of man. 

It seems to me that the matter should be 
immediately submitted to the authorities 
of the Congress as a means of determining 
whether these views are sound and worthy of 
acceptance and suitable legislative action. 

At present it is nobody’s business in the 
executive departments of Government. 

Our executive departments are doing a 
marvelous work, but the wisdom and the 
power of the people legislatively is in the 
Congress of the United States, of which you 
are a highly honored Member. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 
as ever, 

Faithfully yours, 
Rosert L. OWEN. 





Foreign Policy of the United States 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am not a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and have no ax to grind, but 
as an American, I take this occasion as 
I am about to leave the House, to urge 
the Members, irrespective of party affili- 
ations, to restore the two-party system 
in the consideration of our exceedingly 
important foreign policies. 

Until Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President there had been an unwritten 
law constituting an American tradition 
hat representatives of the minority party 
were not only to be consulted on foreign 
policies but were to be represented on 
all international commissions. Under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt our foreign policies 
have been conducted on a strictly par- 
tisan or totalitarian basis, and the rights 
of the minority to representation have 
been ignored. The New Deal doctrine 
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repudiates all our American traditions, 
and will result in establishing a precedent 
that can only be harmful to the conduct 
of our foreign relations. I urge the mi- 
nority to be jealous of its rights and 
prerogatives, and in the next Congress 
to demand recognition as a right and not 
as a favor. 

Only last week President Roosevelt 
gave a dinner at the White House to 
General Batista, President of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba, who is the guest of the Amer- 
ican people and the Nation. The Presi- 
dent, according to the press, had 50 
guests, but not one single Republican 
from the House or the Senate. This 
raises the issue of whether President 
Batista is the guest of the Nation or of 
the New Deal and a totalitarian system 
of government. The precedent estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt is followed 
largely by the diplomatic corps and will 
result in causing friction and misunder- 
standing in the Congress and alienating 
international cooperation. 

The minority party is not concerned 
with dinner invitations, but at the same 
time naturally resents any attempt by 
President Roosevelt or anyone else in 
deliberately attempting to ignore its ex- 
istence and in being discourteous to the 
elected Representatives of 49 percent of 
the American people. In the next Con- 
gress I hope the strong minority will 
insist on receiving representation and the 
courtesy they are entitled to under a 
two-party system in accordance with 
long-established American tradition. 





National Conditions 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, the resig- 
nation of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fish} makes me the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee upon which committee we have 
served together for 18 years. 

In answer to various inquiries I cannot 
more simply and clearly set forth my 
present position on world problems and 
the part our country must play in their 
solution than by quoting a paragraph 
from a little book which I wrote 41 years 
ago in 1901. My object in writing the 
book was to demonsirate my belief that 
the progress of mankind must inevitably 
end in some form of a world civilization. 
And the only sufficient basis for such a 
world civilization was the universality of 
the Christian concept of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

The paragraph referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

The political ideals and problems of a gen- 
eration ago are now obsolete. A true world 
consciousness has at last been awakened. 
The earth has shrunk to a neighborhood 
and commerce is now a matter of continents 
and hemispheres. The sea no longer divides 
but rather unites all lands. The viewpoint 
for the new century in politics and business 
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is that of world citizenship. The “Chinese 
puzzle” is puzzling because it has revealed, 
as by a lightning flash at midnight, the 
solidarity of the race, the community of life, 
the complete oneness of all human interests 
and problems. No country or civilization is 
any longer isolated. Into the matrix of a 
common life all civilizations are flung and 
must give and take what they can. No one 
can forecast the nature of the new product— 
the universal man which will spring out of 
this combination. One thing is certain, all 
peoples will be modified in ideals, institutions 
and methods. The mighty hand of God is 
pressing the nations together. Henceforth 
no man can live or die unto himself. It was 
the poet’s dream that some day we should 
witness a federation of mankind. The task 
of the new century from which there is no 
escape will be to realize that dream. 
What whispers are these, O Lands, 
Running ahead of you, passing under the 
seas? 
Are all Nations communing? 
Is there going to be but one heart to the 
Globe? 


Whitman is dead but we can see now, near 
at hand, what he with prophetic vision saw 
afar off. 


Mr. Speaker, I have always believed 
that there can be no permanent or prac- 
tical unity among individuals or races 
unless it is foundationed upon spiritual 
unity, and finds expression in a simple 
universal moral code such as is em- 
bodied in the Golden Rule. 

I have always believed and believe now 
that our beloved Nation must eventually 
take its proper place of leadership in 
world affairs because possession of su- 
preme power involves supreme obliga- 
tions in the exercise of that power. 

I do not for one moment agree with 
the belief that domestic legislation would 
have Kept us out or put us into the pres- 
ent war. On the contrary I am con- 
vinced that much of this allegedly pre- 
ventive legislation lulled our people into 
a false sense of security from which we 
were rudely awakened to our deadly dan- 
ger on December 7, 1941. 

The Japs and Nazis put us into this 
war because they looked upon us as the 
fattest goose left unplucked, and they 
were misled into thinking that our only 
and favorite weapon of defense would be 
a startled and futile squawk. 

With all my heart I desire now to help 
preserve our American way of life here 
at home, and to have our country, when 
the war is won, lead in setting up a new 
world civilization based upon American 
ideals and principles of freedom, justice, 
and peace, 





Supplemental Gasoline Coupons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
today I urged both Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Jeffers to amend their rules and regu- 
lations in order to allow certain groups 
to secure supplemental gasoline rationing 





coupons. This group which should be 
granted the extra gas consists of: 

First. Auctioneers, selling farm equip- 
ment, farm-household goods, farm imple- 
ments, livestock, poultry, and farm prod- 
ucts, either at the farms or at the com- 
munity sales. 

Second. Real 
farms. 

Third. Farmers, for use in their pas- 
senger cars—attached to a trailer—to 
haul implements, gas and oil, feed, ferti- 
lizer, seed, labor, fence posts and wire, 
materials, and so forth, about the farm, 
that is, from one place on the farm to 
another. Also for gathering row crops, 
cotton, wheat, feed, produce, and so 
forth, using the passenger-car trailer 
combination. At present a farmer is 
allowed an amount for hauling or travel- 
ing from his place to another farm or a 
town, but not for the uses necessary on 
his own farm or the farm operated by 
him. 

Fourth. Salesmen who sell purebred or 
improved seed, or fertilizer, wholesale or 
retail, and far delivery thereof if pre- 
viously engaged in such business. 

Fifth. Life-insurance salesmen, fire 
and casualty salesmen. Insurance is 
especially important during this period. 

Sixth. Last, but not least, the news- 
paper photographers. Surely the public 
needs to keep informed; I believe any re- 
striction affecting the freedom of the 
press should be lifted. I am sure you 
will agree with me that many news 
articles cannot speak the whole truth and 
reveal the complete facts without the 
picture depicting the scenes. 

I trust that these officials, charged with 
the responsibility of doing the right 
thing, will heed these suggestions which 
are advanced in good faith. 


estate agents, selling 





Letters From Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp, I include the 
following letters received by me from 
constituents: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Hon. Epwin A. HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have just listened to your very 
fine radio address regarding a proposal for 
free furlough transportation for all members 
of our armed services. You are to be com- 
mended for promoting such excellent legis- 
lation. If your efforts are successful in hav- 
ing this proposal enacted into law, you will 
earn the gratitude of all fair-minded citizens. 
May your efforts be crowned wth success. 

Respectfully, 
JosIAH F. PECKHAM. 
New York, N. Y., December 10, 1942. 
Representative E. A. HALL. 

Dear Sir: Heard your radio address and 
certainly think your bill—free transporta- 
tion for service men—is the most humane and 
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kind turn that could be done for our fight- 
ing men. That is the very least they could 
get and all would appreciate it. Keep the 
good work up. 
Respectfully, 
ANNA SCHWAKE. 

GREAT FALLS, Monrt., December 10, 1942. 
Congressman EpwIn A. HALL, 

New York State, Washington, D. C.: 

I have just finished listening to your won- 
derful speech over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. What you have suggested I know 
will mean more to my son than any other 
gift or present that he might receive at 
Christmas time. Myson happens to be in the 
United States Navy and only his mother and 
myself can realize what it will mean to us 
and our son. * * * 

I believe it will be the greatest Christmas 
present the United States can give its fight- 
ing forces. Wishing you all the success you 
deserve and thanking you for the great work 
you have done. 

Yours very truly, 
C. F. WHITE. 
ROYAL CAFE, 
Scandia, Kans., December 12, 1942. 
Congressman ARTHUR HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I have been informed, un- 
Officially, of your effort in sponsoring a bill 
whereby all men in the armed service will be 
given free transportation home once a yea! 
at Government expense. 

May I have a copy of your bill? 

Trusting you will be rewarded with suc- 
cess. 

I remain, a veteran of World War No. 1, 

FosTeR HELVEY. 





TOWN MUTUAL DWELLING 
INSURANCE Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa, December 11, 1942. 
EpwIn A. HALL, 

The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Sm: Over our local radio station KRNT I 
heard a portion of the address which you gave 
last evening in connection with a bill which 
you are sponsoring to provide free transpor- 
tation to men in the armed forces while on 
furlough. 

I was much impressed with your remarks 
and believe that the provisions of your bill 
should be heartily endorsed by every Ameri- 
can citizen. If it would not be an imposi- 
tion I would greatly appreciate receiving a 
copy of your address in order that I might 
have it in its entirety. 

Very truly yours, 
B. REES JONES, 


Hon 


President. 





MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., December 11, 1942. 

Hon. EpwIn A. HALL, 
Congresman, Washington, D.C 

DEAR Mr. HALL: Your efforts to obtain for 
men in the service free transportation while 
home on furlough will, I am sure, receive the 
support of the millions of mothers 
fathers of our boys in the service 

As a father with a son in the service sta- 
tioned in Texas, I know what a hardship it 
for my son to get together around $50 for 
few days furlough. 


and 


- * : a * 
Yours very truly, 
Wm. B 
PreRZ, MINN., December 11, 1942 
Dear Sirs: To let you know we are in fav 
of the free-furlough bill to be passed 
Yours truly, 


Mr. and Mrs. Joserpn P. MEYER 
JONESVILLE, S. C., December 10, 1942 
To the Congress of the United States 
GENTLEMEN: I heard Mr. HALt dissuss the 
free-furlough bill for thi iers and sailors 
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of America and indeed I think it a grand 
bill and should be passed. For instance, I 
have three sons and a stepson in the services 
of Uncle Sam, three in the Army and one in 
the Navy. Three of them (my sons) send 
me an allotment, so after their expenses are 
paid, such as cigarettes, toilet articles, etc., 
they hardly have money to pay for trans- 
portation home. I have eight children still 
at home (all in school), and my husband is 
68 years old and his income very small, 50 
it is impossible for us to send them trans- 
portation. It would not only make us happy 
but I know my boys would be happy to get 
free transportation. 

Very respectfully, 

Mrs. S. H. HuGHEY. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., December 11, 1942. 
Dear Mr. Hatt: My hat off to you for your 
fine effort in attempting to get free furloughs 
for the boys in service. 

° > * 7 * 
Keep up the good work; being a Repub- 
lican, I am proud of your attitude and hope 
that in the end we may be proud of you and 
not have to apologize for your actions in 
not supporting the present administration in 
worth-while measures 

Respectfully. 

HarROLp STEVENS. 


LoveTT, Fia., December 11, 1942. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I want to thank you for the interest you 
have taken in our boys. I served in World 
War No.1. I never did get to come home until 
the war was over, and the brother that went 
with me died over there. I think it nothing 
ui} a crime not to let a lad come back 
after he is drafted into the service, and think 
w good it would be to know Uncle Sam 
d pay his way. That would work two 
ways, it would build the morale of the boys 
at home and in the service. My son served 
on the U. S. S. Yorktown, and when he re- 
turned to the United States of America, he 
was granted 14 days’ furlough. He had to 
borrow money to make the trip. He stayed 


Hon 


1Ort Ol 





at home 4 days and said the time he spent at 
ome had paid him well for what he had been 
ugh. You can plainly see the value in a 


y's getting to come home. I feel sure that 
ur Representatives from Florida will back 
you up in every way. 
I again thank you 


Respectfully, 


h 
b 
‘ 


W. C. BROWNING. 
BRIGHTON, Mass., December 11, 1942. 
neressman E. A. HALL, 
Care Columbia Broadcasting System: 
Just listened to your broadcast and I want 
thank you very much for your effort in 


g to secure free transportation for serv- 


JOHN T. DIxon. 
LINCOLNTON, N.C., Dece 
EpwIN A. HALL, 
Gc T 


mber 11, 1942. 
ssman from New York, 
Vashington, D.C 
Duty and my 
‘ms to compel me to con- 
u on your radio address the 10th 
h you insisted that justice seemed 
1 that all servicemen should have 
home, while on furlough. 
u take and the uphoiding 
? servicemen and 
I ple will do more to correct the con- 
he Solid South than anything else. 


e down 


“ONCRESSMAN’: 
YGRESSMAN 


Mr 


Such stanc as 


hts and justice to our 





e to endul 


A. Jonas, Jr 
University 


6 long years, practically 
king his own way there, entered the service 


called from Lincolnton, N. C., to 





report to Hanover, N. H., on the Ist day of 
July. He borrowed the money and reported 
as called. When he arrived, he found for 
the first time that his orders had been can- 
celed for many days and nobody showed him 
decency or respect enough as a serviceman 
to notify him not to come, and $100, at his 
expense, borrowed money, was thrown away 
and he returned home. He was called back 
to the same place in September and is now 
in the Navy; however, he is informed that 
there is no way of his recovering his expenses 
on his first trip, although he was called by 
his country and had to report. 

It seems that our leaders are too jealous 
in saving when our servicemen are directly 
concerned and waste millions in useless 
undertakings. May God send the day when 
more men like you are placed in office for the 
protection of the people’s rights. The 
writer hopes that you will continue on in 
your effort for our boys and your reward will 
be great. They, privates, receive $50 now, 
of course, while in the First War only about 
$32; however, the $50 now does not have the 
value that the $30 had then 

My son will not be home his first Xmas 
1942, because he is one of the kind you men- 
tion, unable to pay his way and his people 
cannot furnish same. I know a major who 
spends lots of week ends here, while the pri- 
vates, innocent boys, never come back. My 
son is an ensign in the Navy. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Harvey A. Jonas, Sr. 
Curcaco, ILL., December 10, 1942. 
EpwIn A. HALL, 
New York. 

Deak Sir: My dear friend as I listen to you 
on the radio, if this law is passed you will be 
celebrated by the United States armed forces. 
I think we are hundred years behind other 
countries. But I pray to you as disabled ex- 
serviceman, I have two sons in the service, 
one is there 2 years already. He was with 
the Seventeenth Bombing Squadron at Ha- 
waii, but after the Japs got through with 
Hickam he was transferred to Twenty-fifth 
Bombing Squadron. 

I will greatly appreciate my dear Congress- 
man your help. I would be no more than 
glad if he would be able to get the furlough 
paid, and see his disabled ex-serviceman 
father. I know that this will be one of the 
biggest thrills for me and his mother. I can 
just imagine that he escaped miraculously 
from all those Jap bombs. I think I am also 
great help to Government, as I sent in some 
time ago—right after war was brought to the 
United States of America—I sent in two pat- 
ents. One I think is the greatest thing on 
earth, that is for aviation. The plane can 
go as high as the pilot wishes and the cold 
or heat should not bother him. Antiair- 
craft bullets are not able to go “hrough. I 
am not sure whether the Government used 
it or not. So to you Congressman EpwIN A. 
Hat, thanks a million times and also to Con- 
gressman SapBatTH. I also wish hristmas 
greetings to all Congressmen and Senators. 

Wishing you good luck in your great idea 

Sincerely yours 
S. S. BRONESKY, 
Disabled Ex-Serviceman, 
BELLEVILLE, N. J., December 11, 1942. 
Hon. Epwtn ARTHUR HALI 

DEAR Mr. HALL: May I have a copy of your 
bill on free furlough transportation. I did 
not hear the beginning of your broadcast last 
evening. Iam a service mother of three boys. 
One has been reported missing last May (Gulf 
of Mexico). I have just sent a hundred dol- 
lars to a sOn in California, who we expect to 
have home for a few days this month. This 
has meant a great denial to do this, but when 
you wait a year and do not see your boys, 
well you will do most anything to see them. 

Hoping it will be passed. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH FREDERICKS, 
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Cotton Is Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to a serious mistake committed by 
the War Manpower Commission, advis- 
ing with United States Department of 
Agriculture officials and Selective Service 
officials which should be corrected imme- 
diately. These agencies listed certain 
essential and nonessential production in 
the formula as a basis for deferment of 
men. 

Cotton less than 1 inch in length was 
considered nonessential for all purposes 
as indicated by the formula. This would 
necessarily include farm machinery, fer- 
tilizer, labor, and equipment used for 
production of such cotton. You are 
aware, I am sure, that a large percent of 
our production of cotton has less than 1 
inch staple; as a typical example, 86 per- 
cent of the cotton production in Okla- 
homa and Texas combiried is less than 
1 inch in staple length. 

You and I also know that cotton seed 
oil is an invaluable commodity both in 
civilian life and to our war program. 
Likewise gunpowder, made from cotton 
linters, is unequaled. Cottonseed meal, 
cake, and hulls make the best feed for 
livestock obtainable. 

Cotton of 1-inch staple length or less 
is used for making tents, duck, uniforms, 
insulation, clothing, bedding, tires, and in 
practically every phase of the war pro- 
gram as well as the civilian program. 

Cotton of 1-inch staple length or less, 
and its by-products, furnish a large por- 
tion of the taxes paid and bonds pur- 
chased by farmers, factories, merchants, 
and individuals in support of our war 
program. 





Cablegram From General MacArthur to 
Howard Chandler Christy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday,-December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a magnificent 
cablegram sent by General MacArthur to 
Hon. Howard Chandler Christy, of the 
Laymen’s National Committee. In a 
most inspiring manner the cablegram 
states the objectives for which we fight 
in this great war. 
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There being no objection, the cable-~- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HowarRD CHANDLER CHRISTY LAYMENS 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

New York: 

Two thousand years ago a man dared 
stand for truth, for freedom of the human 
spirit, was crucified and died. Yet this 
death was not the end but only the begin- 
ning, to be followed by the resurrection and 
the life. For 20 centuries the story of the 
Man of Galilee has served for all Christians 
as lesson and as symbol. So that today, 
when we stress the spiritual significance of 
our united efforts to reestablish the suprem- 
acy of our Christian principles we can, 
humbly and without presumption, declare 
our faith and confidence, with God’s help, 
in our own final victory. 

MAcARTHUR. 





Oil Rationing 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, the lack of 
fuel oil has brought considerable incon- 
venience and suffering. In some sections 
of the country, particularly in the East, 
there is a shortage of fuel oil and we are 
without the transportation facilities to 
provide the people with all the oil they 
need. The American people understand 
this fact and are perfectly willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices. 

But all the inconveniences and suffer- 
ing the people are obliged to endure is 
not due to a shortage of fuel oil and lack 
of transportation facilities. It is due to 
a breakdown on the part of the adminis- 
trative ability of those in charge of oil 
rationing. 

The city of Chicago has excellent 
transportation facilities. It is serviced 
by road, rail, canal, and pipe line. 
Twenty-three percent of the entire oil 
production of the United States is either 
found in or brought to the State of Illi- 
nois as a collecting point. Why, then, 
are the people of the second largest city 
in the United States suffering at the pres- 
ent time from a fuel-oil shortage? 

It is not because of any shortage of 
fuel oil. It is not because of any lack of 
transportation facilities. The people of 
Chicago are suffering today simply be- 
cause those in charge of oil rationing lack 
the administrative ability to handle the 
problem. While I have the highest re- 
gard for university professors in the per- 
formance of their tasks of instruction, it 
is beyond my understanding why one of 
them, however learned he may be in the 
classroom, or however erudite he may be 
on the lecture platform, should be se- 
lected to administer the rationing of an 
important commodity like fuel oil. 

Contrary to the apparent impression 
of the learned Professor Dean, Director 
of O. P. A. Fuel Rationing Division, the 
American people are not immature school 
boys. It is not necessary that they be 
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‘getting its share of meat. 


regimented. They will accept rationing. 
But the American people expect, and 
have a right to expect, that those in 
charge of the program show some sense 
and administrative ability. 

Instead of having a rationing program 
that would be understandable and easily 
administered, we have a rationing sys- 
tem that even Dr. Einstein would find 
difficult to comprehend. Rather than 
using the simple method of a flat cut in 
the amount of oil used by the individual 
in the winter of 1941-42, the learned 
Professor Dean has developed a highly 
academic formula, which itself caused 
weeks of delay in putting the ration 
system into operation. Over one-fifth 
of the heating season passed before any 
one had any idea as to what allotment 
he would receive. The ration boards 
simply could not make the involved cal- 
culations under the formula in any 
shorter period of time. 

The complicated, impractical formula 
which the learned university professor 
has devised starts with the premise that 
the American public is not honest and 
that in the winter of 1941-42 they burned 
oil in their furnaces, not to provide 
necessary heat but just for the sheer joy 
of consuming it. It is another illustra- 
tion of the “reform complex” so evident 
in this bureaucratic administration, It 
is another example of the “brain trust” 
methods, which combines an apparent 
desire to regiment and reform the Amer- 
ican people and bring to them “a new 
way of life” under a national socialistic 
plan. 





Maldistribution of Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a telegram and a letter 
from Widetzky & Kruger, counsel for the 
New England Wholesale Meat Dealers 
Association at Boston, showing the short- 
age of meat in New England and asking 
for correction of the maldistribution of 
meat throughout the country. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration issued price 
ceiling orders on meat during the sum- 
mer which prevented New England from 
The Admin- 
istration is now issuing revised orders 
which I hope will work out more equita- 
bly for New England. The Administra- 
tion on December 10 issued a revised 
order on beef, changing the entire tech- 
nique of price control. Under this new 
order the prices are frozen at the same 
general level of prices in March 1942, 
and the prices will apply to all dealers 
in each area, while under the order of 
July 13 the prices varied among the 
dealers. A uniform style of cutting beef 
based on the Chicago style is provided 
for. The American Meat Institute is 
demonstrating this style of cutting to se- 
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cure uniformity throughout the country. 
A revised order on pork was issued on 
November 2, a revised order on lamb and 
mutton will be issued December 18, and 
a revised order on veal will be issued 
about Christmas. The Office of Price 
Administration will continue to control 
ceiling prices of meat, but allocation of 
meat is now under Secretary Claude R. 
Wickard, the food administrator. The 
telegram and letter referred to follow: 


Boston, Mass., November 27, 1942. 
Hon EprrH Nourse RoceErs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

New England faces elimination of meat 
supply due to lack of allocation of total sup- 
ply available for civilian consumption. Have 
conferred this morning with Governor Sal- 
tonstall who has telegraphed all New Eng- 
land Governors as follows: “Have conferred 
this morning with representatives of the New 
England Wholesale Meat Dealers Association 
of 92 State Street, Boston. They inform me 
that New England faces an elimination of its 
meat supply. Civilian consumption has been 
cut to 70 percent of normal, but of that 70 
percent only 15 percent is now arriving here 
in New England. The problem is one essen- 
tially of allocation and price ceilings. In 
Massachusetts representatives are bringing 
the question as forcibly as possible to au- 
thorities in Washington, and Members of 
Congress. I call this to your attention in or- 
der that if after investigation you feel the 
situation is critical in your State that you 
take like action. Best regards. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Governor of Massachusetts.” Urge 
you please do your utmost to bring about al- 
location by Office of Price Administration so 
that New England will receive its fair share 
of total supply available. Letter follows. 

NEw ENGLAND WHOLESALE 
MEAT DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
By Wivstzxy & Krucer, Counsel, 
New ENGLAND WHOLESALE MEAT 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass, November 27, 1942. 
Congressman EpITH Nourse RocErs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ROGERS: New England 
is faced with imminent cutting off of its meat 
supply. Only immediate and most vigorous 
action can forestall this. 

To understand the situation we must real- 
ize that New England, so far as concerns 
cattle production, is a deficient We 
raise but a small portion of the cattle we 
require. Our slaughtering facilities are in- 
sufficient to supply more than a small frac- 
tion of the meat we eat. About eighty per- 
cent (80%) of the beef we consume is shipped 
to us from the West. Of that eighty per- 
cent (80%) it is estimated that only fifteen 
percent (15%) is now arriving. Our meat 
supply has dwindled to a trickle. Why? 

There is in the first place the effect of the 
price ceiling situation. There is no ceiling 
on the price at which the producers can sell 
to the slaughterers, although there is a ceil- 
ing on the price at which the slaughterers can 
in turn sell to distributors. This has re- 
sulted in a decrease of the number of cattle 
slaughtered, as slaughterers are unable to 
meet the price demands of producers and 
still sell at prices within their ceilings. 

Apart from price ceilings is the contrib- 
utory effect of increased purchasing power 
the West operating upon a reduced supply 
The supply has been reduced by Restriction 


area 


Order No. 1 issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, limiting supply for civilian con- 
sumption to seventy percent (70°.) of nor- 
mal. The demands of lccal areas in 
which the slaughterers are located, however, 
have increased because the buying power of 
those areas has increased. The Western 








t longer need New 
for ir product 
c demands immediate action. 


lve our problem, now, without 





lelas 1evitably result in lowered civil- 
jan morale : t is brought home to our citi- 
zens that they are not being treated on a 
basis of equality with the rest of the country. 
it will result in thousands of businessmen, 
both whole rs and retailers, being put out 
of business with resuiting hardship to them, 
the families and employees, and with en- 
ull dislocation of our system of food dis- 
tribution. It will result in the defense work- 
el f the gr New England defense area 
being deprived most essential and rel- 

ed f 1. It will result in the consuming 






uffer deprivation 
this N n-wide condition and a 
mecessary result of our war effort, we would 
1 cheerfully make the best of it. Were we 
calle on I ely to take a smaller propor- 
mate share of a lesser national supply we 
uld, of « gladly make the sacrifice. 
T however, is not the fact. We are faced 
vith the immediate prospect not merely of a 
rationing of m¢ qually with the rest of the 
country We are about to be deprived of all 


m of our fair share of the total 


vailable supply. And the share that we 
hould receive is about to be diverted hap- 
ardly to other sections. 
rhere is a solution to the problem—simple 
workable solution: Allocation—require the 
ughterers who formerly delivered their 
ducts to us to continue to deliver to us 


me percentage of their total product 





‘ yuota as they normally have in the past. 

I t way we can be assured of treat- 
ne no better and no worse than the rest 
I oul In that way we can be as- 
ired of ir fair share of the Nation's meat 

rhe situat is critical and urgent. It 

cries for actior 


Respectfully yours, 


New ENGLAND WHOLESALE MEAT 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
By WiwetzKy & KruGeEr, Cownsel 





Women Doctors Should Be Commissioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


EW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have of- 
fered a bill to amend the act concerning 
mporary appointments of officers in the 
United States Army so that women doc- 
ti may | ymmissioned. 
I ! ridiculous and anom- 
whereby the War Depart- 
en | ruled that women are not “per- 
a word “persons” appears in 
. My bill will change the 
| I to “‘men and women” and 
no} embarrassment which 
W Stimson faces in con- 
Act when viewing the 
rher of women doctors 
} I 1 fields vital to the 
ul y, bacteriology, 
pathology nd tropical and contagious 
C ust Some of our best anaesthetists 
diolo are wome! The cure of 
C should n depend upon sex 
Phe Army pl lly ore the wo- 
men doc to remain on the home 


England | front. 


Frankly, they would be just as 
valuable on the battle front. It would be 
equally illogical to say that women nurses 
must stay on the home front, when, in 
truth and in fact, they have performed 
heroic services on the field of combat. 

Practically all armies of enlightened 
nations have long since discarded the 
mid-Victorian concept of women. Wo- 
men serve as commissioned officers in all 
armies of the United Nations except our 
own. 

Many medical associations are in favor 
of the change, including the houses of 
delegates of the medical societies of New 
York and New Jersey. 

Army demands on Army doctors are 
increasing. 'The growing shortage is al- 
most calamitous. About 45,000 medical 
men out of a total of 170,000 have en- 
tered the armed service. The 45,000 
physicians still do not meet the Army’s 
needs. Why should not women be per- 
mitted to share the burden with men 
and relieve somewhat the situation? 

Practically all large medical schools 
and hospitals are open to women. Why 
should the doors of the Arm, be closed to 
them? They are admitted to all impor- 
tant medical societies and may be desig- 
nated Fellows of the American College of 
Surgeons and College of Physicians. 
Women doctors are holding positions of 
greatest responsibility on hospital staffs, 
college boards, and departments of health 
all over the country. 

It has been argued that it would be 
most improper and indelicate for them 
to go forward with troopsin action. The 
objection can be met by the common 
sense and sagacity of the officer assign- 
ing women doctors to various positions. 
Are women nurses less delicate? 

What about base hospitals. There 
women can render invaluable service. 
Many of them are well trained in the 
fieids of contagious diseases. 'Tubercu- 
malaria, and so forth. Frankly, 
would not an American mother prefer 
one of these experienced, skilled women 


losis, 


in charge of her son battling for his life 
in a base hospital to having him in 
charge of some young, inexperienced 


medical graduate with no clinic training 
whatsoever? 

Our troops serving in England and 
North Africa when commingled with 
British Tommies may have the advantage 
being treated by women doctors. 
There are many such in British uniform 
ving equal rank, salary, and privi- 
leges with male physicians of the British 


Ul 


recel 











Emergency Medical Servic« 
Indeed, accomplishment and not sex 
should be the measu l 
The text of the bill 
H.R 
A bil September 22 
194 77th Con with 
re y appointment of 
off j the United States 
B é ed, etc., That the act of Septem- 
T 2, 1941 (Public Law 252, 77th Cx ne ), be 
d to read as follows 
I during the present ¢ n tem- 
pointr S as ¢ s Army 
c e | St $s may be € rsucn 
é tions as t President 3 y prescribe 
f am C fled men and women with- 
poi ch men nd women as 
oO n y particular component of the 
A the United & All men and 
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women so appointed as officers shall be com- 
missioned in the Army of the United States 
and may be ordered into the active military 
service of the United States to serve therein 
for such periods of time as the President 
may prescribe. Such appointments in grades 
below that of brigadier general shall be made 
by the President alone, and general officers 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate: Provided, That any appointment 
made under the provisions of this act may 
be vacated at any time by the President, 
and, if not sooner vacated, shall continue 
during the present emergency and 6 months 
thereafter: Provided further, That any man 
or woman appointed as an officer in the 
Army of the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act shall receive the same 
pay and allowances and be entitled to the 
same rights, privileges, and benefits as mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the same 
grade and length of active service: And pro- 
vided further, That nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to prohibit the 
appointment of officers in the various com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States 
in accordance with existing laws.” 


War Savings Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a speech made by Hon. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Saturday evening, December 12, at the 
awarding of flags to firms who had gone 
over the top in the bond saving program, 
or firms 90 percent of whose employees 
had participated in purchasing War Sav- 
ings bonds. 

I also include the address I made pre- 
senting the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon that occasion: 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT L, DOUGHTON 
CAROLINA 

Mr. Toastmaster, 
genthau, Governor and Mrs. Broughton, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
tonight I am highly honored to appear before 
this splendid assemblage of North Carolinians 
in Winston-Salem and before the thousands 


OF NORTH 


and Mrs. Mor- 


Secretary 





of other patriotic Americans listening in 
from every State—all with the one purpose of 
doing our best, wherever we are and in 
every way we can, to win the war. 

In every war of our great Republic, our 
Commonwealth, as well as this community, 
has been in the forefront of the battle when 
ind where duty called. 

Our Nation has accepted the challenge to 
ur democracy, our liberty, and our lives by 
the most brutal gar who have ever 
ried to overlord the human race and pollute 
the stream of civilization. 

Our boys are already in the thick of the 





fight on all the farflung battle fronts of the 
world. Hundreds and 


d hundreds of thousands 








more will soon be on the way. They know 
what they are fighting for They will not 
let us down and by the help of God we at 
home will not let 1 down 

I have not the itest doubt, nor have 
you, about winning is war. We have made 
up our minds and » fighting with indomit- 
able determination. I kn —and so do 



































you—that the price will be great in blood 
and lives, in heartaches and suffering, in 
taxes and loans. 

In my own humble judgment, we should 
pay for as much of the cost as we can in 
taxes. Taxes are heavy. We know they 
should be heavy—as heavy as can be de- 
vised short of strangling enterprises or shat- 
tering sound economic stability. 

However, much as we can raise in taxes, 
we can pay for only a part of the cost in 
taxes. A great part—the greater part for 
the time being—must be raised in loans by 
all of our citizens to their Government. I 
am told that already more than 50,000,000 
of our people have bought War bonds and 
Savings stamps 

This war-savings program appeals to me 
in many ways—both for the Government and 
for our individual people. In one way espe- 
cially it appeals tome. War savings calls for 
thrift, and thrift begets economy in our 
every-day lives and in our Government. I 
have advocated economy in Government year 
in and year out since I first went to Congress 
32 years ago. 

When you buy War Savings bonds today 
you help finance your Government; you put 
the materials for fighting in the hands of 
our sons over there; and you help finance 
yourself and your family’s security in the 
days to come—in the days when American 
industry quits producing the implements of 
war and begins to produce again the goods 
we need in our daily living. 

We are honored and happy to have the 
Secretary of the Treasury as our principal 
speaker on this great occasion. We in North 
Carolina are especially honored that he is 
going to speak to us and the Nation from 
here in Winston-Salem, a great industrial 
city. 

He and I are long-time friends and co- 
workers in our joint efforts to raise money 
to carry on the Governme:t. Our responsi- 
bilities have been greatly accentuated since 
Federal expenditures have become so stu- 
pendous for war purposes. 

I have never known a more devoted or 
faithful public servant. He is a friend of the 
people. He is a patriot in the finest sense. 
The financial burdens he shoulders are the 
most gigantic in history. 

I have the high honor to present to this 
great audience the able and distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 





ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


I am happy to be speaking tonight in the 
home State and in the home community of 
one of America’s outstanding legislators— 
my old friend, the chairman of the Ways and 

feans Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, the Honorable Ropert L. DOUGHTON. 
No other committee in Congress carries a 
heavier burden of responsibility, for this is 
the committee that originates all tax legis- 
lation. 

Bos DovucuTon and I have shared many 
labors together during these recent eventful 
years. We at the Treasury are indeed for- 
tunate to be working in partnership—as he 
himself described it only a moment ago— 
with a chairman who takes his responsibili- 
ties so seriously in these grave days. And I 
think the taxpayers of the country are equally 
fortunate in having tax legislation originate 
under the leadership of a man like Bos 
DovuGHTON, who is so devoted to his country 
and the welfare of its people. It is his wish, 
and mine, that tax legislation shall always 
be the product of a meeting of minds, and 
that it shall always be sound and just and 
fair to all the taxpayers. 

In introducing me Mr. DouGHTon 
with understanding of the burden th 
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at rests 


upon me nowadays as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. That burden has been especially great 
in this month of December. The Treasury 


is now in the midst of borrowing $9,000,000,- 
000 in a single month—a borrowing operation 
unequalled in the annals of this or any other 
Government. In this Victory Loan drive we 
are depending upon the voluntary help of al- 
most 50,000 professional salesmen drawn from 
the securities, banking, and insurance fields. 
It is their job to find the dollars that lie idle 
in the hands of individual investors, corpo- 
rations, and custodians of trust funds; it is 
their job to see that those dollars go to work 
for their country. 

I am delighted to report to the Nation 
that by today, only the twelfth business day 
of our drive, we have raised more than 
$6,000,000,000. We have come more than two- 
thirds of the way toward our goal. This is 
a magnificent response, another proof of what 
a free, enlightened, and democratic people 
can do when their country calls upon them. 

In this Victory Loan drive and in the War 
Savings campaign that has brought us to- 
gether tonight, you in North Carolina are 
doing great things. From the mountain 
homes in your western counties to your fac- 
tories in Winston-Salem and your shipyards 
on the coast, this State of yours is giving a 
fine example of the spirit that is being shown 
in every State at the start of our second year 
of war. I have come here tonight to pay my 
tribute of appreciation to the workers and 
employers of North Carolina for their part 
in the War Savings campaign. But in pay- 
ing my tribute to them I want also to pay it 
to the workers and employers of the United 
States as a whole. 

Great as our war effort this year has been, 
however, we are just beginning to fight. We 
are just beginning to show what this coun- 
try of 130,000,000 people can do when it puts 
all its heart and mind and muscle into a 
single job. This beginning of ours in 1942 
has already produced outstanding patriotic 
service in many fields, in this community 
and every community. 

Take, for example, the pay-roll savings pro- 
gram in which you in North Carolina have 
made such an enviable record. Every large 
factory in the State now has a pay-roll sav- 
ings plan. In those factories 99 percent of 
all the workers are investing in War Bonds 
week in and week out, by setting aside a part 
of their regular pay. 

In the Nation as a whole there were only 
700,000 workers on the pay-roll savings plan 
a year ago, and they were investing only 4 
percent of their earnings every pay day. To- 
day more than 24,000,000 workers are setting 
aside an average of 814 percent of their pay, 
so our soldiers and sailors and flyers can have 
the weapons they need. This is an achieve- 
ment “over here” that will give encourage- 
ment to our Allies and to our fighting men 
at battle stations all over the world 

We could never have achieved this success 


without the untiring effort of our 300,000 
volunteer workers who have been the un- 
sung heroes in this grand enterprise. Day in 


and day out our labor-management commit- 








tees, of which there are many thousar a in 
the Nation today, have also contributed, not 
only to the speeding up of production, but 
to the success of the war-savings effort a: 
well. 

It is my firm belief that the good will 
created by the pay roll savings plan oeen 
felt all along the production line, an: 1 be 
felt for years to come. I like to feel that 
the new relationship between labor and 
management, which has been shown s50 
magnificently in this war-savings campaign, 


z to build the post-war d right 


is helpin 
here and now. I like to fee] that it is setting 
the pattern for the post-war years—a pattern 
of labor and management working side by 
side for their own good and their country’s 
good 

Important though the pay roll savings plan 
is, it represents only one phase of our war- 
savings campaign. Millions of fa rs, the 
self-employed, and businessmen have put 
their savings at their country’s disposal. All 


wor 


rms 
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in all 50,000,000 men and women invested in 
War bonds during the past year 

These holders of War bonds are the people 
who will be buying the »roducts of American 
industry 10 years from now, when the bonds 






mature. The bonds that are bought today 
represent new homes, new comforts, new 
horizons for the common m: They will 
help to give body and substarz to the ideal 
of “freedom from want” in thousand f 
American communities and in millior of 


American homes. 


To my mind this is a fact of real signifi- 
cance for the post-war years. It means, as 
Mr. DouGHTON has said, that more ‘than 50,- 
000,000 Americans now have a direct and 


personal stake in the finances of their Gov- 
ernment. It means that 
only bear fruit now, in helping to i 
war, but will also heip to keep peacetime 


their savings not 





dustry active and strong in the future years 
It means that habits of thrift are growing 
steadily stronger among the American peo- 
ple, with results that will help t nce this 
people’s war and the pecple’s peace to come 





Nazi Massacres 
IA TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE C 


NEW YORK 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tl 
ORD, I include the following address 
which I delivered recently over the radio: 

A few weeks ago our State Department 
announced to a startled and shocked Ameri- 
ca that the Nazis had murdered half of the 
Jewish population of Europes nd 

carrying out their systematic, planned cam- 
paign of extermination, the other half of the 
Jewish population was to be slaught 
the end of 1942 The civilized world could 
only gasp at the ieomteniae and be ulity of 
this scheme. For never before did the world 
realize that Hitler would actu y carry out 
his threats to destroy all the Jews. Never 
before did the world realize that \ 

son could be so cruel and bl ithirsty as 
to deliberately arrange a mass slaughter of 
millions of defenseless people 

I had occasion to call this situation to t 
attention of the American public when I 
addressed the House oY 
this subject on December 2 A 
I told Congress that Po 


ele y 
1 slau 


of Representat es 








officia 
territory. I told them how Nazis round up 
all the Jews of the occupiec 
they herd them into 

and then send them to P ! 

mass murder of the inn n 

place under the most cruel cil 

The poor pecple are not give nce to 
fight for their lives. In re C Y i . 
well organized and precise, m 1en, and 
children are murdered in cold bl i 

When Hitler began his reign of te! 

in 1933, his approach to tl v I 
was humane compared to his present y 
He tried to fool the wv 
all he wanted was to eliminate the Jews f 
the economic, social, and polit life ¢ 
Germany. He insisted he had to d 
termine who should be allowed t I } 
the various professior H 

had no aspirations to dict t r ¢ 
nation as to how they 

affairs, if 


hter house for all the occupied 


ld t 


internal 
him determine tl 
her people, Many peo} evel ov 
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country, made the mistake of believing him, 
not realizing that this was just the first step 
in a well-planned campaign of death and 
destruction by which this super-Frankenstein 
intended to bring the whole world under the 
domination of the German master race. 

In November 1938, when a minor German 
official was kiiled by an incensed young Polish 
Jew, the first official pogrom was organized. 
Hitler had become dissatisfied with the slow 
process of destroying the Jews by a more or 
less nautral course of events. Starvation and 
political and social oppression did not work 
fast enough for him. He had to employ more 
drastic measures to accomplish his purpose, 
and the November massacre was good training 
for a more concentrated program of destroy- 
ing a whole people. Hitler had been right in 
judging his followers. Once they had tasted 
blood and been given the green light by their 
superiors, the wholesale destruction of Jewish 
communities became the favorite pastime of 
his storm troopers. But after a few excesses, 
Germany’s Jewish population was reduced to 
such an extent that the Nazis began to worry. 

It was quite a relief, therefore, when their 
fuerher decided that his Germans had re- 
ceived enough training to embark upon the 
task of bringing the rest of the world under 
their iron rule. Then came a dark period in 
history, when Hitler’s troops marched into 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland, 
and finally France. The whole world was 
shaken by the onslaught of this tyrant and 
his barbaric legions, but again it was the 
Jewish population of these conquered coun- 
tries that had to bear the brunt of this cruel 








i n. Their synagogues were burned, 
their women raped and sent to houses of 
prostitution. But Hitler and his cohorts 


‘re not yet satisfied. The Jews must not 
only be tortured, they must be completely 


destroyed, they must be wiped off the face 
of this earth. That wes the order issued by 
Hitler, and his fanatic band of gangsters ac- 


cepted it j 

Ghettoe 
@ mass evacuation of all Jews from occupied 
territory started. The well-organized evac- 





ere established in Poland, and 











1, With all its horrible implications, was 

he fir tep in tl brazen scheme of plun- 
cer and destruction. There was no display 
f compassi or sympathy; human decency 

is not a part of the Nazi creed 

One shudders when one reads about these 
ghettos—these filthy holes where thousands 
of people are forced to exist like animals— 
dying of starvation ntagious diseases, and 
brutal tortures Is there anything more 
despicable and horrifying than the idea con- 
cocted by the diseased brain of the Nazis 
to use Jews as guinea pigs for experiments 
with various poison gases? Can the world 
tha wed such monsters to come into ex- 
isten disavow all responsibility for the 
t nt orgy of steel and blocd By his un- 
‘ } 1€ and barbarism, Hitler has 
I hown that he does not believe in 

D Be His religion is the sword 

1 faith are Aryan superi- 

I rh 

I t I f Hitler regime a 

é of ple were rather pas- 

I S hin He was tor- 

J ! their n people They 

b v that he would dare to mis- 
Christians the way Le was mistreating 

eless Jew I e these 

earned their lesson—now that 

N c has shown his true colors, 

in occupied 

( price for the 

ide with which the 

e! r the world approached the 

I] the wl MV d hé earned the les- 

. tl 11 nar be reasoned with 

( e he een permitted t in power. 1 


hope that the world has learned that to 
protect a minority against the abuses of a 
big bully in the final analysis means pro- 
tection of all the people against these abuses. 
As I have pointed out time and time again 
on the floor of the House, discrimination and 
intolerance may be used just against one 
minority group in the beginning, but it never 
stops there. Hatred spreads like wildfire; 
one group of people after another is drawn 
into its net, and sooner or later ail the peo- 
ple get caught in its vicious pattern of strife 
and disunity. 

Fascist sympathizers used to explain their 
interest in Hitler by calling him the savior 
of the world from communism. But not 
even during the days of early Communist 
excesses, did the Russians do anything that 
would in any way approach the monstrous 
wholesale slaughter the Nazis have embarked 
upon. 

Since the winter of 1941, and particularly 
since the German reverses on the Russian 
front, Hitler struck with full fury at the 
helpless. victims in the conquered lands. 
Frustrated in his attempt to tame the Rus- 
sian Bear, he turned his relentless fury upon 
people who were unable to offer any resist- 
ance and slaughtered them without mercy. 
It has been the gospel of Hitler, proclaimed 
by his lieutenants Goebbels and Streicher, 
that only the superior Nazis have the right to 
exist as free men, and that the Germans are 
a people chosen by Providence to dominate 
the rest of the world. They are the “Herren 
volk,” the master race, which alone is entitled 
to determine the destiny of the world. Fol- 
lowing this theory, the Jews, Poles, Dutch, 
Belgians, French, and even the people of 
Italy, have their place in the German scheme 
of things only to the extent to which it suits 
their masters. The spirit of the Bible, 
whether the Old or the New Testament, is 
entirely alien to the German conception of 
things The theory that “might makes 
right” is taking the place of the conception 
that justice and right should be the ideals 
of the world. But even the callousness of a 
world at war cannot condone this unprece- 
dented mass murder instituted all over Eu- 
rope 

In addition to outright slaughter, there 
are more indirect means of getting rid of an 
unwanted population. Goering assured the 
German people, on various occasions, that 
the Germans were not going to starve even 
though all other countries might have to 
face this possibility. The Germans have es- 
tablished a system by which only members of 
the master race are allowed to obtain food. 
All others, particularly in Balkan couniries, 
are marked for destruction, by means of star- 
vatio1 Enslaved, beaten, and tortured, these 
people, whose native countries have been 
turned into vast concentration camps, have 
but one hope left—liberation by victorious 
Allied forces. This hope is what is keeping 
millions of people alive despite all the agony 
and brutal sufferings inflicted upon them. 
Ve must not and shall not fail them. As 
long as Hitler’s bloody legions carry on the 
plunder and rape of a whole continent, the 
conscience of the civilized world 


7 


iv qd Vv dare not 
rest in peace. The bloodthirsty tyrant must 
troyed in battle, for their is only one 
language this monster understands and that 
is the language of might and superior mili- 
tary power 

There is a movement on foot, backed by 
many outstanding citizens of the United 
Nations, to organize all stateless and Pales- 
tinian Jews into a great Jewish army. In 
my opinion this should have been done a 
long time ago. Who would dare question 
the moral right of these people to revenge 
their loved ones, to fight under their own 
that has de- 


banner against the monster 
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stroyed their homes, killed their families, 
and ruined their lives? Who has more cause 
to hate Hitler and what he stands for than 
the people whom he has sworn to wipe off 
the face of this earth? These Jews have a 
duty and moral obligation to protect Pales- 
tine, the national home guaranteed to them 
by the Balfour declaration, and they should 
be given their rightful place among the other 
nations fighting for the Allied cause. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a war we all 
have a stake in, a war which we cannot afford 
to lose. A victory of our forces means a free 
world, a world in which we and our children 
may live as decent human beings. A victory 
of the Axis will mean slavery and spiritual 
darkness for generations to come. We all 
must do our part, in our armed forces and 
in our factories, on our farms, and in our 
homes. 

Sacrifices will have to be made, but how 
small are the personal sacrifices expected of 
us compared to the momentous issues in- 
volved in this fierce struggle? There is no 
possibility for any alternative or for any 
compromise. We must win the war, and what 
is Just as important, we must win the peace 
this time. The American people and their 
Allies must remember the barbaric acts of 
the Nazi regime, when the time of judgment 
comes. The people who brought so much 
agony and suffering to the whole world, must 
be punished properly. We must make sure 
that there can be no recurrence of such a 
horrible black-out of civilization and that our 
children will have a better world to live in, 
a world worthy of all the sacrifices made for 
it by the people who gave their lives so that 
others may live a decent life. 

The democracies have accepted the chal- 
lenge to civilized mankind. We have shown 
our enemies that we can fight if we have to, 
even though we do not like war. We have 
taught them a bloody lesson at Bataan and 
Corregidor, in the Solomons, and at Midway. 
We have destroyed the myth of Nazi in- 
vincibility at Stalingrad and in Africa. 

A democracy aroused will fight to the limit. 
We will win, because ours is the cause of 
justice and God's will must triumph against 
the Devil and all his works. 





“Quick, Donald, the Oxygen” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the follow- 
ing article from the November 1942 issue 
of Farm Machinery and Equipment: 

QUICK, DONALD, THE OXYGEN 

On several occasions Donald Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, has been 
credited with statements that the farm- 
equipment industry would be used as the 
“guinea pig” to test some of the economic 
theories proposed by various Government 
units. 

Up to this time the “guinea pig” has with- 
stood the scalpels of several of the learn- 
ed (?) doctors on Dr. Nelson's staff, not as a 
result of the success of the surgical opera- 
tions, but principally because of the patient’s 
iron constitution and dogged determination 








, 
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to carry on regardless of poor diagnosticians, 
incompetent internes, and wet nurses. 

Last year, 1941, the “guinea pig,” althoug 
100 years old, broke all production records, 
giving the American farmer essential equip- 
ment with which to increase food produc- 
tion, and delivering this equipment to the 
farmer at less overhead cost than any of the 
56 types of retail business surveyed by the 
United States Department of Commerce (re- 
ported to the U. S. Senate Special Committee 
to Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness, 77th Cong., 2d sess., Senate Committee 
Print, No. 13, September 1942). 

Perhaps the “guinea pig’s” health and vi- 
tality caused it to be selected for the ex- 
periments by Dr. Nelson's bigwigs. 

First, the alienists tried mental tests; 
keeping the patient in suspense for 6 
months after telling him that he was to be 
operated upon. Then, despite his remark- 
able record of low-cost deliveries to the 
farmer, he was asked to submit to an opera- 
tion by Dr. Henderson, under the guise of 
“price regulation.” Recuperating from this 
experiment, the patient was informed that he 
was to be given a short diet, approximately 
83 percent of his normal requirements; with 

protein supplement of 5 percent on “trade- 
in” food. 

Despite the price regulations and restricted 
diet, the “guinea pig” showed astounding 
strength. Besides carrying on a Nation-wide 
campaign to keep the farmers’ machinery 
efficiently repaired, the “guinea pig” went all- 
out on a national scrap gathering campaign, 
which netted 2,000,000 tons of “junk” sorely 
needed by War Production Board. Although 
not promised specifically, several of Dr. Nel- 
son’s interns had given the patient the idea 
that his recovery of “scrap” would insure a 
larger supply of farm equipment to sell in 
1943. 

But the head doctors had different ideas. 
This “guinea pig” must “super guinea 
” Perhaps he could stand a more radical 
operation. 
again, they 
to do 









he o 
pe a 


pig 








told him that they were 
more chiseling—date in- 
Ac ultation was held. Wise men 
from the East \ called in; some prcficient 
in legalistic hairsplitting; the United States 
Department of Agriculture records were ex- 


amined. Consultants from the “guinea pig’s” 








roiling 
definite. 


some 





















ywn family were interviewed, but this gesture 
was evidently intended as window dressing to 
prevent embarrassment in case the patient 
uccumbed. Sr times during the 6 
months’ consul the doctors were 





scrubbed up, ready to operate, but 
layed by proposals and different 
from other Government doctors 
ently wanted to get 


were de- 
diagncses 
who appar- 
any publicity that might 


ensue—if the “guinea pig” survived the or- 
deal. 
Finally, the learned doctors decided to 


concentrate; 
pig” could 
up 


as 


to determine if the “guinea 
live with four-fifths of his body 
and placed in differ positions, 
Just the gas was being administered by 
Dr. Nelson’s War Production Board, Dr. 
rsOn’s Office of Price Administration and 
ked Secretary Wi 

Department 
patient that if 


cut 








ten- 


Civilian kard 


Supply ask 


United States 
the 





iniorm 

















br ati by S ve ana CoO ty 
hey would take charge of h 
being and/or the remains 
A late bulletin from the operating room 
is being nned anxiously by millions of 
irmers, who are wondering heir $6,000,- 
000,000 investment in far1 ment will 
function in 1943—if tl uinea pig” dies 
¢ rm equipment 
g n. Tempera- 
t ration difficult.” 
en!” ‘You alone 
ci oe 








Address Delivered on Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of Incorporation of the 
Town of Gioucester, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


NY 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 194: 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include an address 
made by Harold H. Parsons at the cele- 
bration of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the town of 
Gloucester, Mass.: 

Inquiries have been made as to why we are 
celebrating another three hundredth anni- 
versary when, only 19 years ago, we cele- 
brated a tercentenary. In 1923 we were cele- 
brating the three hundredth anniversary of 
the first permanent settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony at Cape Ann, and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of 
Gloucester as a city. Today we are celebrat- 
ing the three hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of Gloucester as a town. 

It is interesting to note that on this spot, 
Stage Fort Park, formerly called Fishermen's 
Field, was planted the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and here, probably, our first school 
and first meeting house were erected, and our 
first town meeting was held. The first per- 
manent business of fishing in this Common- 
wealth was established at Stage Fort Park, a 





} 





business which has been pursued uninter- 
in Massa- 


ruptedly, and is the oldest industry 
chusetts. 

Perhaps one of the most interest 
to note is the fact that here on Cape 





years after its settlement, the pr 
arbitration was employed to m«¢ 
putes between the contending 





Plymouth and what was destined to be 
Gloucester. The first arbitrator was 
Conant, well called the Peace Maker. 
that day in 1625 the principle of 
has steadily though slowly ¢ 

t I well he 


and the world may 
present war is won this princip 





arbi 





ainea grou 


pe that wv the 


le may be uni- 


nen 





versally used to settle, peacefully, disputes 
between nations as well as individuals. 
In 1623, the first settlement on Cape Ann 


was made by a little company 
and iarmers, sent out by the Dorc! 


from Dorchester, 





fisherm 
lester Col- 


England. They prob- 


ony, 





ably landed at Half Moon Beach, which is a 
part of what we now know as Stage F« 
Park. It was originally called Fishermen's 
Field, because the first fishing stage was 
built here. In 1907 a bronze tablet was 
placed on the great ledge near the landing 
place, overlooking what is now the tall field, 
by the citizens of Gloucester, wi the l- 
lowing inscription: 

“On this site, 1623, a company of fishermen 
and farmers from Dorchester, England, unde! 
the direction of Rev. John White, founded 


the Massachusetts Bay Colony 

“From that time, the fisl 
industry in the Commonwealth have t 
interruptedly pursued from tl 


y¢ 
nis port rere 
h 
i 


eries, the 





en un- 











in 1625 Governor Roger Conant, by wise 
diplomacy, averted bloodshed between - 
tending factions, one led by Miles Standish 
of Piymouth, the other by Cay Hewes 
A notable exemplification of arbitration in 


the beginning of the new world.” 
How grand and glorious it would have been 
had we be 


n able to settle World War No. 1 by 








arbitration, in a satisfactory m 
have averted the terrible conflict we 
ourselves in. 


and so 


now find 


nner 


FEW CAN 


POINT 


Few places in the new world can point to a 





settlement of 300 years. Fewer can point to 
a permanent settlement covering that length 
of time. It is therefore fitting and proper 
that we should in some way celebrat f 
anniversary which commemorates our 300 


years as a town and, in such manner as will 
add dignity, honor, and fame to our proud 
history of three centuries 

A 


As a member of the committee hav 
charge of this celebration, and havit ( i 
as the secretary of the celebration in 19 





and being a lineal descendant of Jeffery Par- 
sons, one of the ttlers on Cape 
I was asked to prepare a historical address 


for this occasion. So much could be 


first s< 








and said of Gloucester and 5 I 
historical back nd through a f 
over three centuries that time com} 

to confine myself to a few outstanding events 


I have gone 
histories other book pertaining 


Gloucester history, and perused 


through Babson’s and P: 
and her 











v u 7 
ter Daily Times for years back. Also oth 
older newspapers for informatior 

FEW REMAINED 


A part of those who came 


. | 
turned t 














) England in 1625, few ra- 
eeous souls remained Thev ¥ e inine by 
others from time to time, until in 1642 
settlement w incorporated ¢ tow i 
1amed Gloucester, after Gloucester, England, 





1 wher 
As the 
the t 


ice came some of o 
> was no towr hou hall at first, 


wn meetings and 
































were held in the church of first paris) 
now the Unitarian e t cords wel 
kept at the house or place of business of the 
town clerk till 1844, when a town house 
erected, and a safe place of deposit ¢ 
This large, colonial edifice, w hed over by 
the bronze statue of Joa! f Al 
base inscribed with the n: of the men 
fell in World War No. 1, stands at tl h 
of Gloucester. After our present y hail w 
built the old town he ] rv ea h 
house, was given in 1920 to the then 1 
formed American Lei (vetel f W 
W No. 1) for its pern 
idiah sruen was the first ‘ lerk, and 
the first selectmen AA 
Addes, Mr Wilv d M ( 
Bruen Ge Ni M i vi 
first I ed 2 } 
did not re ‘ d sal 
f d to the time the 
né th WI They < Y re- 
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it, and hath given him three ackers of up- 
land, and he is to have the benefit of it to 
himself and his forever, giving the inhabit- 
ants of the towne free passage.” The Western 
Avenue bridge over this “Cut” or canal is 
the only exit, a dangerously inadequate one 
from Gloucester to the mainland. For a 
great many years city governments, planning 
boards, I was a member for 13 years, cham- 
ber of commerce heads, and others interested 
in the city’s welfare have been endeavoring 
to get the legislature to provide the neces- 


sary funds to build a new bridge and en- 
trance to the city. 
RICHARD BLYNMAN 
Richard Blynman left Gloucester after a 


faithful ministry and moved to New London. 
Then, says Cotton Mather, he “returned into 


England; and living to a good old age, he 
who wherever he did come set himself to 


do goed, concluded his life at the city of 
Bristol.” 

Along with the fishing industry came ship- 
building. The records of our early town 
ings are full of arguments as to means 
for making the public conserve timber, too 
much of which was being cut and shipped 
Boston and Salem. By 1700 the popula- 


mer 


tion of the town was about 650 and it had 
a church, schools, saw and grist mills. The 
original log cabins were replaced by more 


comfortable frame houses. Along with the 
fisheries and shipbuilding went farming, to 
of our major industries. 

1750 the population had increased to 
the town, then 108 years old, was 
n healthy and thriving condition. The fish- 


complet the ‘ 
comp.ete Ul i1S8U 


By 


(00 and 


industry was firmly established, and we 
were carrying on a successful foreign trade 

During cur anniversary celebration in 1923 

we asked the ministers of the various 


Ann to deliver historical 
Perhaps the most notable event in 
1774, when 


churches on Cape 
sermons 


our re 





1izg1i0Uus history occurred in 


the Reverend John Murray was invited to the 
tewn and began preaching the doctrines of 
Universalism. His preaching met with con- 


siderable opposition, and finally in 1776 he 
vas asked leave town after a mob had 
in front of the Sargent House, where 


athered 


his meetings were held, and he was threat- 
ened with violence. He paid little attention 
io the demand, for this was a country to 


which people had come to worship as their 
C dictated, so he continued his min- 
to those who were faithful to him. 


Lscient 


istrations 





In 1778 the First Parish Church suspended 15 
of its members for joining the Universalists 
In answer to this the Universalists drew up 
articles setting forth their rights. The trou- 
ble on subsided, and in 1780 the first Uni- 
versalist meeting house was erected at the 
corner of what are today Main and Water 
¢ The present church on Middle 


n 
in 1805 

















5 was built in 1806 
NORSEMEN HERE IN 1001 
I been claimed that the Norsemen, in 
the year 1001, sailed along the New England 
ch they named New Vineland, and 
they landed here. It is also said that 
they called the place, “Cape of the Cross”; 
that they were attacked by the Indians, their 
chieftain Thorwald being killed. and buried 
? ir shore Finally in 1605, it is certain 
Champ! on a voyage of discovery, 
it the cape and named it “Cape 
\ I Next ye 1606, early in Septem- 
I e again and this time dropped 
anc r in the inner harbor between Five and 
Ten | I Islands, so named for their re- 
spective purchase prices Champlain was so 
ch dt es and be y of the 
I € e re! f ng enough to make 
al » « ! h nc e s hi 
' it es I I i whe inn r 
Oute I ) 
y a + > ¢ nx e? y dad 
\ Vv € 
\ y re 2 I N 


Champlain. who gave us the very appropriate 
name “LeBeau Port,” the beautiful harbor. 
But the honor of hr ving established the first 
permanent settlement in Massachusetts Bay 
belongs to the Dorchester colony. This com- 
pany was formed in Dorchester, England, by 
the Reverend John White, and its colonists 
reached here in 1623. While they may have 
left England ecause of religious persecution, 
it is believed that their main object in com- 
ing was the fisheries which had been success- 
fully pursued off the Mew England coast since 
1606. here is room for argument and differ- 
ence of opinion in report to many of these 
matters. 

How often has it been said during the pres- 
ent world struggle, World War No. 2, that “it 
cannot happen here.” But it has happened 
here. Let us review the story of our historic 
town and the part it has played through 
the years in the defense of Cape Ann, as well 
as the country as a whole. 

In the first Indian waz, '675, 16 men, one- 
quarter of the male population at that time, 
were mustered into service. 

In March 1744 war was declared between 
England and France. Louisburg, on the 
island of Cape Breton, was held by the French, 
who had spent many years and much money 
to fortify it. As long as the French re- 
mained in possession it was a menace to the 
fishing vessels of Gloucester, and of New Eng- 
land, so it was decided to attack the French 
stronghold. A force of 4,000 men, most of 
them from Massachusetts, joined with the 


British. The outcome was the surrender of 
Louisburg, June 16, 1745. Gloucester sup- 
plied 725 men for this expedition. 
SENT 1,565 MEN 
To the Revolutionary War we sent 1,565 
men. The notable event of this war, so far 


as Gloucester is concerned, was the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the sloop Falcon, under 
command of Capt. John Linzee, of the British 
Navy, to capture a large schooner in Glouces- 
ter harbor, and to destroy the town. Linzee 
and the Falcon were driven away with the 
loss of two boats, the master gunner, 16 sea- 
men, while 7 marines were taken prisoners, 
and his lieutenant was wounded. In the city 
clerk’s office there is an exact copy, under 
date of August 10, 1775, of the report of Cap- 
tain Linzee to Vice Admiral Graves, of this 
battle on August 8, 1775. The Falcon, while 
in Ipswich Bay, nvade an attack on the Peter 
Coffin farm and was repulsed by Major Cof- 
fin and a few inhabitants of the countryside. 
While she was in our harbor a boatload of 
sailors was sent ashore at Fort Point to burn 
the town, but they were surrounded and cap- 
tured At the same time a vigorous bom- 
bardment of the town was set up, the gun- 
ners paying special attention to the steeple 
of the First Parish Church, the bell of which 
was summoning the inhabitants to the de- 
fense. One ball, which may be seen in the 
present church vestibule, hit the steeple. A 
fierce fight ensued, and 24 of the enemy were 
captured and sent to the American camp at 
Ipswich. The town’s in this fight wa: 
Benjamin Rowe, killed instantly, and Peter 
Lurvey, mortally wounded 


loss 


The first fort built in Gloucester, 1742, was 
located at the tip end of the present Com- 
mercial Street. This fort was used during 
the Revolutionary War and the ur of 1812 


Also on Beacor nmonwealth 
Avenue, there ts during the 


Revolutionary War to give warning of the ap- 


1 Pole Hill, now Cc 


were beacon lig] 














proaching enemy. The forts here at Stage 

Fort Park and on Eastern Point, “The Ram- 

p s,” were both in use during the Spanish- 

American War, but would be of no value 
today 

SHAYS’ REBELLION 

In Shays’ Rebellion we supplied 45 men, and 

the Civil War 1,500 to the Army and 135 

tl Tavy In the War of 1812 we put 552 

nto the Navy In the War with Spain, 

32 we! o of ur men. In the 

Mexi 1 ul 191 Com] G 
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had 115 men. In the First World War, 1917, 
we had 1,686 men in the Army and Navy, and 
to date Gloucester has sent over 1,500 men 
into the present armed forces of our country. 
Through the course of the centuries Glouces- 
ter has never failed to meet her quotas, and 
often more. She has never lagged in her 
organization for defense, and she never will. 
We shall never unsheath the sword in aggres- 
sive warfare, and we shall always resort to 
every possible means of averting war, but we 
shall always be prepared to protect those 
rights and liberties which our forefathers, 
never counting the cost, fought to preserve 
again and again. 

At the anniversary celebration in 1923 we 
had in the harbor the U.S. S. Langley, the 
only airplane carrier in the world at that 
time. To all of us it was a strangs-looking 
ship of war, and to very few did it seem to 
have any real war use. However, this type 
cf ship has come to be a very important 
factor, so important indeed that the Presi- 
dent has recommended, and Congress ap- 
proved, the immediate spending of millions 
of dollars for just this type of ship in con- 
nection with the present vast expansion of 
our Navy. 

At the time of Linzee’s attack on Glouces- 
ter it might have been said, as I earlier re- 
marked, by some of the optimistic of that day, 
“It cannot happen here.” It should be re- 
membered that in those days our firearms 
and other implements of war were very in- 
ferior in all ways as compared to our mili- 
tary equipment of today. Little more than 
toys, really. There were no railroads, and mo- 
tive power, steam or electric, was unknown. 
Horse-drawn vehicles and men moved our 
armies and their equipment in those days. 
England, of course, had a good-sized navy. 
However, our small land force on Cape Ann 
succeeded in driving the enemy away with 
little damage to the town. 

The situation is different today, but while 
every possible means no doubt is being taken 
for the protection of Cape Ann by the Army 
and Navy and our own civilian defense, there 
is no shadow of reason why any of us should 
say or even imagine that “it cannot happen 
here.” We learned to our everlasting sorrow 
what did happen to Pearl Harbor by the Jap 
bombardment on December 7, 1941, when we 
all believed that nothing could happen there, 
and that our national defense was ready. 
We now know, in part at least, the serious- 
ness of Japan’s attempt to invade Alaska. 

Ve are well aware of the many treacherous 
things done and attempted by spies, fifth 
columnists, saboteurs, and others in varicus 
parts of our country. The recent landing 
of the enemy from submarines on Long Island 
and in Florida show what can happen if we 
are not on the alert. The wide-awake, young 
Coast Guard man on Long Island guarding 
our shores at midnight is entitled to end- 
less credit for discovering a party of sabo- 
teurs that would have spread death and 
destruction if they had succeeded in landing 
and not been caught red-handed. 


CAN HAPPEN HERE 

We know what has happened in London 
and elsewhere in England as the result of air- 
plane bombing attacks. We know, too, that 
the Royal Air Force and our own American 
Air Force have worked havoc in Germany, and 
that we have even made the Japs feel they 
are no longer secure in Tokyo. With bomb- 
ers that can fly thousands of miles, nonstop, 
as they can today—the enemy has them as 
well as ourselves—none of us should feel 
that there is or can be safety or security any- 
where in the world until our enemies—Ger- 
mans, Japanese, and Italians—are utterly de- 
feated, and there can be a world-wide peace, 
and adequate protection of those liberties 
and religious freedoms that this great Na- 
ion fought for and gained in its early days, 
and is now fighting to preserve, not only for 
itself here in America, but with our British 
Allies, throughout the world. The enemy 
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will not tell us when they are going to at- 
tack, or where; whether today, or tomorrow; 
whether Cape Ann, or Boston, or New York. 
All we know for sure is that they will attack 
somewhere, in the treacherous way if pos- 
sible, and that they will do so with the 
tremendous power that they have been build- 
ing up through the years. It not only can 
happen here but probably will. Enemy subs 
are operating off our shores; they have sunk 
our vessels; they are crfppling the very indus- 
try that this city has mainly lived by these 300 
years and more—an industry which always, as 
today, has been the nursery of the American 
Navy, the mother of numberless, splendid 
sailors. It is to help these men who are risk- 
ing their lives for us here, and for the whole 
country, that dim-outs, black-outs, and all 
other war plans are made, and orders given. 
Not to obey as citizens of Gloucester, and to 
see that all others obey, is thoroughly un- 
patriotic. 
NEVER TO FORGET 


As we are now gathered on this beautiful 
spot, a public park since 1898, to celebrate the 
three-hundredth anniversary of our incor- 
poration, let no one of us forget that our 
own history of Cape Ann, of Gloucester, and 
of Rockport, which was not set off from 
Gloucester until a century ago, and in no 
émali part the history of the United States of 
America, began right here. And let Us re- 
member, too, that our liberties, as a free and 
democratic people, are this day, and on this 
spot, threatened and denied us to the ex- 
tent that we dare not have a light in this 
place, and are obliged by our common enemy 
to gather and disperse before dark. Above 
all let us remember our sailors and soldiers, 
here and through the whole world, who are 
ready and willing to die, and are actually 
dying in defense of liberty, their own and 
others. Finally, let us never forget that 
“greater love hath no man than that a man 
lay down his life for his brother.” 





Hapsburg Intrigues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me over station WHN on Mon- 
day, December 14, 1942: 

I draw attention to insidious propaganda 
which is being carried on under our very 
noses—a smelly campaign to restore the de- 
spised Hapsburgs to their exploded and ex- 
tinct throne in Vienna and to reestablish 
the Austro-Hungarian-Hapsburg dynasty 
throughout the Danubian Basin. 

In New York, in Washington, in Cleveland, 
the plotters gather and hatch their 
to enthrone Otto von Hapsburg, now 


YORE 


schemes 


resident 


in this country. 

They send forth tons of pamphlets and 
circulars extolling this opéra bouffe archduke 
as a liberator of the Austrians, Hungarians, 
Czechs, and Poles. Most, if not all, these in- 
triguers are comic-opera | 1S or papier- 
macl monarchists surrounding Otto, and 
they are primarily interested not in freeing 
Austria and central Europe from the Nazi 
pincers but in reestablishing a Fascist-con- 
trolled monarchy, where they can be re- 
warded with fat berths and misplaced power. 


rr 


They fawn upon Otto 
Spitties. In the 


hi lick 
nis 11C 


stands 


are 


and 
background 


Otto’s 





mother, Empress Zita, arch conspirator of 
them all. Otto, Zita, and their flunkeys are 
all refugees. We have offered them a refuge 
and a hospitality which they are daily mis- 
using. 

The time has come when we must Call a 
halt to their nefarious practices. We can no 
longer view with complacency their monarch- 
ial plottings and shenanigans. 

They aim to divide our Allies in exile—-set 
one against the other. The campaign to re- 
establish the Hapsburg feudalism means the 
destruction of the independence of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia—means the 
denial of President Wilson’s principle of self- 
determination of nations, whereby these in- 
dependent countries were formed and have 
functioned until Hitler’s Luftwaffe and pan- 
zer divisions subdued them. Otto, Zita, and 
their ilk would bowl over these sovereign 
governments, integral members of the United 
Nations, and gather them together and stick 
them into their own pockets—to have them 
emerge as mere puppets of a Hapsburg-con- 
trolled Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Such designs are insulting to our intelli- 
gence and weaken our Allies in arms, and 
thus dull the edge of their opposition to the 
Axis culprits. These plots frighten our 
Allies in arms and thus impede our war effort. 
But, worst of all, our land which shelters this 
pooh-bah, Otto, his mother, brothers and sis- 
ters and his Gilbert-and-Sullivan court jes- 
ters and protects them as refugees, is made 
the political arena for thelr maneuvers and 
machinations. 

Sad to relate also, numerous American so0- 
cialites, surfeited with wealth and worldly 
goods, and who like to play at royalty, have 
become Otto and Zita sycophants and have 
associated themselves with their monarchial 
activities. They kow-tow to Otto and are 
proud to be known as part of his court. 

Otto is advertised and propagandized as a 
democrat. Before we can accept him as such, 
let him first call himself just Otto Hapsburg 
or Otto Spitzbub, or whatever his real name 
is. Second, let him renounce all claim to a 
throne. Third, let him cease holding a mock 
court where he bestows titles and decorations 
upon his followers. He recently appointed a 
court chaplain and rewarded one of his 

ronies by bestowing upon him the Order of 

the Golden Fleece. Other of the orders that 
he dangles before his so-called stooges and 
courtiers and from whom he exacts and re- 
ceives allegiance—right here in the United 
States—are the Order of St. Leopold and the 
Order of Franz Joseph. 

Incidentally, no American citizen can law- 
fully receive a decoration or title any 
foreign prince, potentate, or government. It 
is a crime to do so. I thus warn any of our 
citizens that may be part of the crew or com- 
mittee surrounding Otto. For example, Ad- 
miral Darlan has offered a number of decora- 
tions to our fighting North African soldiers 
and officers. But they were not privileged to 
accept without our Government’s permission. 

Yet here we have a would-be puppet—a ref- 
ugee with a Belgian diplomatic passport in- 


fror 
irom 

















cidentally—here in New York Cit; 
in n, who presumes to hold court and who 
has the hardihood to bestow in sovereign 
fashion, medals, titles, and decoratior 

We refused to give asylum to King Carol 
of Rumania as a refugee. Maybe we mac 
a stupid mistake in the case of Empress Zita 
and her white-headed boy, Otto. Zita, I am 


informed, lives in Ottawa, Canada, but trave 





back and forth to New York and Washing- 
ton, presumably also onad matic refugee 
passport 
Victory over the is I enough W 

must annihilate f m. What avail it if 
we defeat Hitier and have fascism reappear 
in a different gu and st There is 
no choice between Hitler’s nazi-ism and th 
fascism of a Hapsburg dynasty Hapsburg 
connotates the opposite of freedom rhe - 
toration of Otto, even only in Austria, would 


be turning the clock backward. WHapsburg 
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spells feudalism and feudalism means fas- 
cism. In the Danubian countries, the Haps- 
burgs are associated with the rule of absolut- 
ism and denationalization, repression, and 
oppression. For the Czechs it has meant 
ruthless extirpation of Hussitism, the battle 
of the White Mountain and the destruction 
of national independence. For the Hun- 
garians, it means the ruthless execution in 
1849 at Arad of 13 brave g who 
fought for the Hungarian constitution. It 
means wholesale brutalities again 
less leadership of Louis Kossuth ar 





nerals 





laborators. Kossuth fought for the inde- 
pendence of Hungary and for the termina- 
tion of the Hapsburg dynasty which Otto 
would seek to revive. It is well to remember 
that Americans came to Kossuth’s aid. He 
journeyed here in 1851 and was acclaimed 


everywhere a hero and a fighter against 
oppression. In Brooklyn, from whence I 
come, there is a street named for him. Very 
likely he has been so honored in other Amer- 
ican cities. Presumably, Otto and Zita would 
now change the names of these streets to 
Hapsburg Platz. 

Some Americans think the problems of 
central Europe can be solved by simply 
storing a king. They reason, “What would 
be wrong if we sent to Vienna a charmin 
prince with all the trappings of a stage 
hero?” ‘They forget that this is no 
sonal affair but that there is involved 
restoration of the detested Hapsburg struc- 
ture, enabling an imperial bureaucracy and 
a feudal aristocracy to keep in power by 
sheer force of an imperial army, all in de- 
fiance of the Atiantic Charter and the “four 
freedoms.” Restoration of the Hapsburg in 
lands now occupied by Poles, Czechs 
Slovenes, Magyars, and Austrian € 
phasize old hostilities and lay the foundatio 
for a third world war. 












The shrewd Bismarck said in 1866: “Who 
ever is master of Bohemia is master of Eu- 


rope. Europe must, therefore, never allow 
any nation except the Czechs to rule over it, 
since that nation does not lust for domina- 
tion. The boundaries of Bohemia are the 
safeguard of European security, and he who 
moves them will plunge Europe into misery 

I agree with Bismarck. Only the Czechs 
must rule Bohemia. The Hapsburgs would 
have it otherwise and destroy the safeguard 


of European security. 

Authority was recently given by the Sec- 
retary of War for the organization of 
Austrian battalion within the ranks of th 
United States Army. This follows the ad- 
mirable practice of encouraging al 
midst to join our i es. Th 
been established a Norwegian 
Filipino talion, a Greek batt n, and 
even a Japanese battalion, the latter being a 
continuance the so-called Hawaiian Na- 
tional Guard unit and 
Japanese nationals. Thes 
nd must 
American citizens. The mem- 


ars of these battalions mu 


armed 





bat 





ol 

is comprised totallv of 
< 
the it 
officers who are 
} 


fantry 


boaras for s 
Strange as it may I Otto v 
and 


tne 


local draft 
duction. 
Hapsburg his so-called 1 ry ¢ 
mittee for Liberation of A would 
laim credit for the establi tl 


cla i 
sents . ‘ 
ian battalion and tl lor 
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It 


who are 


foreign nationals in our midst 
Hitler-haters to join our armed 
forces. Any Austrian is privileged to join 
the Austrian battalion, even Otto himself, 
but he would have to go in as a private. 
You can bet your bottom dollar he won't do 
this. If he would, I might be tempted to 
withdraw all I have said about him. Otto’s 
military committee would give the impres- 
sion that it has the imprimatur of approval 
our Government. That is utterly false 
and ridiculous. Neither Secretaries Hull nor 
Stimson nor any other head of any depart- 
ment has espoused this group. To do this 
would be to play with dynamite 

In fact, the State Department has repudi- 
ated all assertions by anyone, anywhere, at 
any time, that it approves or encourages any 
attempt to set up any Austrian monarchy oF 
an Austro-Hungarian monarch. 

It is well to consider a dossier of Otto. 
He was born in 1912. Early in 1919 he and his 


impels 
inpe: 


of 


family left Austria at the request of the 
government of the new republic, with ap- 
proval of American and British armistice 
official He has never returned since. He 


cannot possibly have any memories of “his” 
peopie and country. He spent his first 2 
years of exile in Switzerland, and then lived 
in Spain and Belgium. He, therefore, has 
actually no Austrian background, especially 
since his father died in 1922. He is thus a 
carpetbagger. His mother, a princess of 
Bourbon-Parma, is French by birth and up- 
and has a poor command of the 
language. She actually conversed 
only in French at the time she lived in 
Austria, even as an empress of that country 
during the World War 

The Hapsburgs were so disliked in Austria— 
to say nothing of the other countries that 





bringing 


German 


had formed the Austrian part of the 
monarchy—that their expulsion met no op- 
position whatsoever. Early in 1921, Em- 


peror Charles, husband of Zita and father of 
Otto, made an attempt to return to Hungary, 
but was immediately deported when he ar- 


rived in Vienna. They were excluded from 
the territory of the Republic of Austria for 
“eternal times” by the so-called anti- 
Hapsburg law (Habsburger Gesetz). This 


law was resolved upon by unanimous consent 
in the newly elected parliament in the spring 
of 1919. It was made part of the federal 
constitution in October 1920 and it remained 
in that constitution under the great amend- 
ments of 1925 and 1929. The monarchists of 
Austria formed a party that partook in the 
various elections. They were never able to 
obtain a single seat in either house. 

An important Austrian personage tells me: 
“I was amazed and amused when, upon the 
arrival of the Hapsburgs in this country, I 
read of their democratic sentiment. They 
1ad ample opportunity to display this 
sentiment during the time of the Dollfuss- 
Schuschnigg government, but at that time 
ti neither decent and unselfish 
€ take a stand for some sort of a 
C monarchy (if it had to be a 
monarchy), nor did they have a sufficient 
pol al brain to do so, although a statement 


were 


, sic} 
mougn t 





) t effect would have gained for them a 
great many supporters. Quite the contrary, 
Otto openly supported fascism in Austria 


i congratulated the government for the 











I dy suppression of the Social Democratic 
party, which at the last elections had 43 
percent of all the votes and thus was the 
p 

During their exi the Hapsburg family 

I vec ( butions from wealthy 
arist t Austrian and Hungarian fami- 
] 1 the Liechtensteins, Schwarzen- 
ber mannsd Hohenlohes, Kin- 
kys ! I do not know to what ex- 
ill true, but at least the Liech- 

t f e money in Switzerland) 
ent ta regularly. Each one of 
t ; has members who are func- 
tionaries the German Nazi Party. To 
these persons know and approve 
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of their families supporting the Hapsburgs 
I cannot say offhand. 

I am submitting to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice 
the names of a number of the reactionary 
agitators who comprise Otto’s so-called court. 
I am asking that an investigation be made 
to see whether or not they may be agents of a 
foreign government and whether they are reg- 
istered as such. 

Furthermore, when an alien visitor receives 
from an American consul abroad a visa on 
his passport which enables him to enter the 
United States, he is usually cautioned by the 
consul— 

First—not to engage in business activities, 
and 

Second—not to engage 
activities. 

The Federal Bureau of Naturalization and 
Immigration is in duty bound to cancel the 
visa if the holder has violated the instructions 
given by the consul. Undoubtedly, the mem- 
bers of Otto’s committee and those around 
and about him as his courtiers have violated 
the terms upon which their visas were 
granted. I am, therefore, submitting names 
to Commissioner Harrison at Philadelphia, 
head of our Naturalization and Immigration 
Service, with the request that he make a 
rigid investigation of the activities of this 
group. 

William L. Shirer, recently speaking over 
the radio about the Hapsburg pretensions, 
said “Are we really fighting a war for freedom 
merely to restore the Hapsburgs who, to them 
(meaning the peoples of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire), stand for centuries of im- 
perial oppression?” Shirer spoke of the great 
outcry from Czechs, Poles, Yugoslavs, and 
Italians who lived under the Hapsburg yoke. 
He quoted Count Sforza, former Italian 
minister and liberal who is fighting Mus- 
solini, as follows: “The name of Hapsburg 
for us Italians is synonymous with the gal- 
lows.” 


in any political 





United States and the Philippine 
Commonwealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include an address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Sergio Osmena, Vice President of 
the Philippine Commonwealth, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., December 5, and a broad- 
cast over the radio November 14, 1942: 
ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT SERGIO OSMENA 

BEFORE THE PHILIPPINE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., DECEMBER 5, 

1942 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the opportunity afforded me to be with 
you tonight. When I received the kind invi- 
tation of your president, I was so thrilled at 
the prospect of seeing you again that neither 
pressure of official duties nor a long journey 
of several thousand miles deterred me from 
accepting it. I just came in today to attend 
this reunion. Tomorrow morning I will fly 


to Fort Ord to visit the Filipino contingent 
of the United States Army. 
I will 


In the afternoon 


be back to take the train for Wash- 


f you now feel, Iam sure, a great meas- 












“ 
uw faction and pride in having been 
to the lippines. In whatever capacity you 
worked in those islands, whether you labored 
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in the government or outside it, as civil- 
service employees, sailors, or soldiers, or as 
lawyers, physicians, or businessmen, you know 
that you have earned the goodwill and esteem 
not only of your own circle of Filipino friends, 
of whom I am one, but of the entire Filipino 
people. Their stand at Bataan and Corregi- 
dor is to a certain extent a tribute to the fine 
spirit of service which you displayed in the 
islands. 

Our memories of a past we shared together 
in the Philippines are darkened by the tragic 
events that have taken place in the past year. 
The Philippines has been overrun by the 
forces of evil. It is now under Japanese mili- 
tary occupation. Our once peaceful country- 
side and proud cities have been looted, rav- 
aged, and left desolate. Instead of liberty 
and democracy there is now regimentation, 
oppression, and humiliation. 

But despite the temporary occupation of 
the Philippines by the enemy, the Filipino 
spirit of resistance is still alive. There is 
even now armed resistance in many parts of 
the islands. Japanese acts of terrorism and 
executions of Filipino patriots attest to the 
continued opposition of the Filipino people. 
Indeed, the presence of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in Washington symbolizes the iron 
will of the Filipino people to continue fight- 
ing by the side of the United States until the 
last of the invaders is driven away from the 
islards. 

The exemplary cooperation between the 
United States and the Philippines in this 
war is not new. It is the logical continua- 
tion of a cordial relationship that took root 
many years ago and grew warmer as the 
years ripened. Suspicious and even hostile 
at first, the Filipino people learned to trust 
America because of her sincerity. In 1901, 
even before the end of the Filipino-American 
war, the Filipino people first showed their 
conciliatory attitude by participating in the 
first municipal elections held under Ameri- 
can sovereignty. Then, in 1907, the first 
Philippine Assembly was established. The 
Filipino people, through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, decided upon a policy of complete 
cooperation. From that time on, a real 
partnership between the United States and 
the Philippines began. 

The Philippines, because of this coopera- 
tion, was able to make great progress in the 
short period of 40 years. Education was 
spread far and wide; vast public-works pro- 
grams were carried out; agriculture and com- 
merce were fostered; health and sanitation 
were improved; a sound civil-service system 
and an independent judiciary were estab- 
lished. Likewise, the substantial benefits of 
democracy were made available to the com- 
mon man—securing to him a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

In the political field the Philippines ad- 
vanced so rapidly that it soon was ready to 
shoulder the responsibilities of independent 
nationhood. In 1934, the United States Con- 
gress passed the Philippine Independence 
Act. The formal declaration of Philippine 
independence is now only a matter of time. 
It is a closed question, and no one challenges 
it except the Japanese, who will soon be 
thrown out 

When America announced that her policy 
would be that of “the Philippines for the 
Filipinos” and of eventual liberation, the rest 
of the world looked on with scepticism. 
Here was indeed a new and untried colonial 
policy. And every time America granted a 
new political concessions to the Filipino 
people, the old colonial powers viewed the ac- 
tion with distrust. Especially when the 
Philippine Assembly was established in 1907, 
they sneered that it would fail. 

Forty years of progress and friendship in 
the Philippines prove how wrong they were. 
The unwavering courage of the Filipino peo- 
ple in this war proves them wrong. So does 
our devotion to the war aims of the United 
Nations, and our loyalty to the American 
flag as the bullets whip through its stars and 

















stripes. These are a complete vindication 
of America’s policy in the Philippines. But 
the vindication was not of America alone. 
The Philippines was also vindicated in her 
policy of cooperation with America. 

In the course of their association with 
America, the Filipino people were able to put 
into practice the principles of democracy 
and liberty, of self-government and national 
unity, which they professed long before the 
United States came to the Philippines. It 
only remained for them to prove, as they 
have conclusively done, that they were ready 
to pay the price of freedom—a price to be 
measured, not so much in dollars or pesos, 
but in human lives and human suffering. 
When our freedom and our country’s in- 
tegrity were challenged by a ruthless enemy, 
we fought—and we shall keep on fighting 
until victory. 

By fighting, we have also advanced an in- 
contestable argument in favor of the right 
of dependent peoples the world over to self- 
determination and independence. We have 
proved that the peoples of Asia have as much 
aptitude for democracy and freedom as the 
people of other areas. We have shown the 
world that no particular race has a monopoly 
of the capacity for self-development. Given 
the same opportunity for training and de- 
velopment that was afforded the Filipino 
people, any dependent people will be able 
to develop the habits of discipline and self- 
control which are essential to an orderly and 
stable government. 

When this war finally ends in a United 
Nations victory, there will be need for even 
closer collaboration between the United 
States and the Philippines in order to tackle 
the common problem of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. But even more vital and far- 
reaching than this is the task of insuring 
the peace that is to follow—of cooperating 
ever more closely in building a new world of 
peace and freedom, justice and security. 
This is a task, not for ourselves alone or 
for a few chosen peoples, but fo. all peoples— 
whether white or colored, occidentals or 
orientals, Christians or otherwise. 

Toward achieving this end, no nation is 
better able to lead than the United States. 
From the very first day of her existence, 
America has been pledged to the cause of 
liberty and democracy. She has fought more 
than once, beyond the seas, for the cause of 
human freedom She fought in Cuba and 
she fought in France. When the fortunes 
of war brought her to the Philippines, she 
proclaimed to the world that she came there 
not as conqueror but as liberator. She faith- 
fully complied with that promise 

The Philippines, on the other hand, stands 
ready to cooperate with America in the work 
of winning the peace. Indeed, she is spe- 
cially qualified to assist in this work. 

Geographically, the Philippines is located 
in the Far East. Naturally, my country ab- 
sorbed the culture of Asia in her early years. 
But she also absorbed many influences from 
the West in the course of her long history. 
From Spain, there came the Christian re- 
ligion, the substantive laws, many habits and 
customs, and the Spanish language. From 
America, there came the institutions of 
democracy and constitutional government, 
the procedural laws, the modern economic 
development, and the English language. 
Meeting in the Philippines, these two western 
cultures merged with the native culture 
brought in by the Indonesians and Malayans. 
And out of this fusion there grew a Philip- 
pine culture, a unity of the East and West. 
And so the Filipino pecple stand today, mid- 
way between Orient and Occident, able to 
understand and interpret both. In the years 
to come, statesmen will be thankful that 
there is this freedom-loving nation with such 
a unique cultural background in the middle 
of the world’s broad highway 

There is more than geography and the acci- 
dents of history to bear this out, We won 


our freedom through peace and cooperation 
rather than force and bloodshed. That is an 
example which may well serve as an in- 
spiration to the whole world. To the de- 
pendent peoples of Asia, the Philippines will 
symbolize the goal that can be attained not 
by hatred and distrust, not by blood and 
iron, but by friendship and understanding. 
And to the powers of the West, the Philip- 
pines will stand as a supreme example of 
what can be done for all dependent peoples 
anywhere in the world. 

And you who have lived in the Philippines, 
you who have lived in our midst and worked 
beside us—you, too have helped make these 
things true. Just as we have been together 
in the past, so now we face the future side by 
side, Americans and Filipinos, united in the 
will to victory, united in the determination 
to make the whole world free and happy. 


ADDRESS BY HON. SERGIO OSMENA, VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINES, AT THE BLUE NETWORK 
BROADCAST OF THE UNITED NATIONS CLUB, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 14, 1942 


Ladies and gentlemen, tomorrow we shall 
observe the seventh anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Philippine Commonwealth. 
This seventh year of our life as a free people 
has been a year of sorrow and also of strength. 
This has been the year of the Japanese in- 
vasion, and of our resistance, which found 


On the eve of Commonwealth Day, I recall 
the words of a great American statesman and 
liberal, Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, who was 
the president of the first commission sent to 
the Philippines by President McKinley. After 
his return in January 1902, Dr. Schurman 
said: 

“The destiny of the Philippine Islands is 
not to be a State or Territory in the United 
States of America but a daughter republic 
of ours—a new birth of liberty on the other 
side of the Pacific, which shall animate and 
energize those lovely islands in the tropical 
seas, and, rearing its head aloft, stand as a 
monument of progress and a beacon of hope 
to all the oppressed and benighted millions 
of the Asiatic Continent.” 

I believe that the Filipino resistance to 
Japanese aggression vindicates Dr. Schur- 
man’s faith. The United States was legally 
responsible for defending our islands. But 
there were no more than 10,000 combatant 
American soldiers in the Philippines when the 
attack came. Therefore the brunt of the 
fighting in Bataan had to be borne by Fili- 
pincs, 10,000 professional soldiers and 55,000 
citizen soldiers of the Philippine Army reserve. 

Under General MacArthur, this small army 
of Americans and Filipinos held an enemy 
force at bay for 4 long months, an enemy 
three times their size and fully supported 
from the air and the sea. The Americans 
fought with their traditional courage. The 
Filipinos fought with equal courage, which is 
equally traditional. 

We fought because we wanted to fight, be- 
cause we had the freedom and the grant of 
independence that are worth dying for. 
Forty-four years of American administration 


in the Philippines had written a record of 
good faith and mutual confidence That 
record had proven that it is possible for a 
powerful nation to work with a weaker people 


and gain its support and gratitude 

More than anything else, this record dem- 
onstrates that it is possible, with the help of 
common sense and human understanding, to 
put into practice the high moral principles 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter in the 
southwest Pacific, as everywhere el 

The relationship between the United States 
and the Philippines is, in essence, temporary. 
The commonwealth, whose anr ry we are 










) >} 
live 


celebrating tomorrow, was established only 
as a bridge to complete independence. But 
our spiritual ties with America grow stronger 


than ever. We share the years of work to- 
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gether. We share 2 common culture and 
democratic philosophy. We share the blood 
brotherhood of battle. And we share the 
common dedication to a post-war world of 
freedom. 

You can be sure that we Filipi: will con- 
tinue this fight until the war is won. And 
when it is won you can be sure th we will 


try to make of our nation “* * a monu- 
ment of progress and a beacon of I 
the oppressed and benighted miil 

Asiatic Continent.” 





Yeh, It May Come to This 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am inserting an editorial carried 
in the People-Sentinel, an outstanding 
newspaper in my district, Barnwell, S. C. 

The comments quoted in this editorial 
were written by one of my constituents, 

{r. Harold Booker, a distinguished South 
Carolinian and a good friend of mine. 

I believe that the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD will be interested in 
the contents of this article in that one 
can never tell what is going to happen 
from day to day and month to month 
in connection with the operations of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


YEH, IT MAY COME TO THIS 
Harold Booker, in his “Thinking Out Loud” 
column, thinks that before long it may be 


necessary to get a permit to play checkers, 
and comments as follows: 

“Senator MAYBANK says that the applica- 
tion blanks for kerosene rationing are ‘utteriy 
ridiculous.’ Well, perhaps after a while you'll 
have to get a permit to play checkers and 
in order to get the permit you'll have to fill 
out a form containing such questions as 
these: Where were you born and why? How 











many square inches on the checker board 
on which you play? What is the board made 
of? What is the circumference of the checker 
men? How big are the squares on the board? 
In jumping a man, how high do you lift the 
man which is doing the jumping? While 
playing checkers are you continually slidin 
around in your chair, thereby causing the 
seat of your trousers to become slick? Can 
you play a better game oi check ( a full 
stomach or an empty one? Do you think 
the custom of having kings is a good one 
in a democracy? What are the present duties 
of King Michael of Rumania? D u think 
that playing checkers will help to ‘I 
more abundant life? Why do we 
ther? Do you taste salt mackerel eat- 
ing them? Have you ever drunk postum? 
Can you coordinate and correlate at the 
same time?” 

To which might also be added the f “ 
ing pertinent questions: Do y uffer 
loss of appetite after eating a hearty mé 
Nhen you meet a woman weari i p 
lot dress, do you see spots before your eys 
When you hear the alarm clock off in 
morning (6 a. m. eastern ¥v time), ‘ 
you have a ringing in the he » When f 
of circumstances compel you to correct y< 
favorite offspring, does the k hurt 
the child more than it « you? If not, 
why? 
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United States Histery Is Important 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


WASHINGTON 






OF 
IE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently wrote an article en- 
titled “United States History Is Impor- 
tant,” which was published in the Na- 
tional Republic, October 1942. AsI point 
out in it is my opinion that 
the subject United history 
should be a required study in our schools 
and an advanced study in our colleges. 

The article and editorial comment 
read as foliows: 


We of the 
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N Ti 









” 


this article, 





of States 










people Western and Pacific Coast 


State I believe, are a little more history 
consicious than are the people of the East. 
Ovr history is written, and being written 


in the more recent chapters of United States 


hi ry. We have been closer to the recent 
history of the development of our country’s 
last frontiers. Some of us have lived through 
this history 


Consider the Sts 
ized as a Territory in 
the Union in 1889 


te of Washington, organ- 
1853 and admitted to 
36 years a Territory and 





53 years a State, the span of many a pioneer’s 
ife, and many still living. With just pride 
nd a keen appreciation of the immense 
des since territorial days and the acceler- 
ed p é ince Statehood, pioneers and 
those who came later have a more intimate 
neeption ¢ he heritage that United States 
history } be wed upon us 


> revere the histc 


ry of the Thirteen Orig- 


inal Coloni which through the new-born 
Americanism, became the Thirteen Original 
States of the great Union which now embraces 


48 State 


s. Our founding fathers 
whose 
freedom 


us that 


worthy pi ers; political 
the brand of 


aemocracy Pave 


pioneer: 


‘ht ir nine 











or 
- 
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our schools and colleges. For future good 
citizenship it is paramount. History is the 
inspiration for patriotism and for freemen 
it inspires a sustaining morale through every 
catastrophe including the greatest of all— 
war. 
ur public-school systems are doing a fine 

job in the teaching of United States history, 
but it could be better in both quality and 
quantity. Some of our colleges, perhaps, 
have been too engrossed in the teaching of 
theories of government rather than the ad- 
vanced study of United States history. The 
study of government requires the elementary 
study of United States history and the in- 
tricacies and deeper meanings of actions in 
United States history. It has been stated on 
the record that a quiz program conducted 
among sophomore classes in certain colleges 
on United States history developed many in- 
fantile and inane answers, ng others a 
total failure to distinguish between the mo- 
tivating causes of the Revolutionary and the 
Civil Wars. That is a sore indictment of even 
a small number of our college youths as well 
as their colleges, but it is a more serious mat- 
ter for our country’s prospects in obtaining 
future leaders in our national life 

It has been charged that United States his- 
tory has been made to take a back seat to the 
advancement of sociol: gy and other extrane- 
ous subjects. It has even been charged that 
subversive ideologies have been subtly intro- 
duced into various textbooks on government 
and economics with a perversion of United 
States history. This has raised controversial 
issues as to the proper curriculums for our 
schools and colleges. This is unfortunate, 
but if the issues are to be met, there is only 
one way to settle the arguments, and that is 
the American way 

A Nation-wide survey 
New York Times, shows that 72 percent of 
the colleges and universities do not require 
United States history for admission. Eighty- 
two percent of the colleges and universities 
do not require the study of United States 
history for the undergraduate degree. As a 
result, the survey revealed, many students go 
through high school and college without hav- 
ing obtained any knowledge of United States 
history 

United States history must 
ls, and an 








ar 
am 


conducted 


by the 


be a required 


study our schc advanced study 


in our college The history of the United 
States is far too important to be sidetracked 
or compromised by lesser important studies 

The efforts of the National Republic and 


York Times to emphasize the impor- 
tes history are to 


id with no intention to stir up 


United Sta be com- 


A 


versial hx 








col nes the patriotic 
effort to uphold the study of United States 
history has brought forth ited endorse- 





ments from many patriotic « 1izations and 
Among these is the National Edu- 
cation Association, being close to the subject 
serving authoritative ntio1 i 
resolution adopted at their last conventi 


societies 

















part: “If our students are 
to understand the values for w h our 
try is fighting they certainly must Ww 
American hist All our should 
unde and how we derived < istitution 
nd our Bill of Rights. Every udent from 
elen y school throu ( should 
take courses i story < ir N on 
Professors f facult f£18C for- 
I colle ¢ eon re 1 ¥ h a reso- 
ut § rhe pi n l emer- 
s brought an incr ( viction 
tl al d¢ ( Am y is es- 
fu pprecia ir nat l 
] The successful o} of de- 
TY Ww as we lI T ¢ - 
I citiz f ] with the 
le rned from tl t 
M H. Pot pres f ral 
of t f the Ame! Re utlo 
‘ I n, I e forth 
with a militant defense of American history, 
I ] tate n 
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school children should be taught a better 
understanding of the Constitution. Enemies 
of our country are spreading insidious propa- 
ganda to undermine faith in it. Our young 
people are told it is a relic of Colonial days 
and should be scrapped for something more 
modern. Our Constitution is a covenant of 
youth. It is youthful in its outlook and de- 
signed to give youth full place and oppor- 
tunity in the development of our blessed 
country.” 

I thoroughly endorse the words of Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court Robert 
H. Jackson, who struck at the very heart of 
the subject in these words: “History is to 
the people what memory is to the individual. 
It calls to the aid of present judgment the 
accumulation of past experience. There is 
little reason to believe that a people with no 
knowledge of its own history will have much 
capacity to direct its own destiny.” 

Many other organizations and individuals 
have declared for the teaching of American 
history to our youths in schools and colleges. 
And I have no hesitancy as a member of the 
American Legion in commiting it to the cause 
of United States history, for, we of the Legion 
played no little part in its making. The study 
of American history should not be the sub- 
ject of controversy for it is an axiomatic 
Americanism that its study be required of 
the youth of our country. The great historian 
Macaulay states the case in these pungent 
words: “A people which takes no pride in the 
noble achievements of remote ancestors will 
never achieve anything worthy to be remem- 
bered by remote descendants.” 


Hon. MarTINn F. SMITH has served 10 years in 
Congress; high ranking member of Education 
Committee; chairman of Pensions Committee, 
with jurisdiction over Spanish-American War 
veteran legislation, having sponsored all their 
legislation in recent years; also active in 
World War veteran legislation; charter mem- 
ber of Hoquiam, Wash., Post No. 16 of the 
American Legion, Forty and Eight, and hon- 
orary member United Spanish-American War 
Veterans. Congressman Smith is always in 
great demand as a speaker at patriotic cere- 
monial services under the auspices of vet- 
erans’ organizations. Member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Asscciation for the past 21 years, and 
member of the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court. 





A Letter and Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter 
which I have written to the people of 


the district I represent: 
This 


le ; ‘17 
i€tter wulil 


h you close to Christ- 


on at the very 
tmas greeting 
1 not, of course, 


wish another a 
) much suffering 
I think there is 


for us to seek 
ven to each of 
in the life and 


lilee, who was 
Not only would 
‘ f hi chings and the 
uidance they afford in reaching toward the 
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eternal truths of God can impart to us a 
strength and courage which we cannot pos- 
sibly have otherwise. And I believe his 
whole life, too, proves that there is a 
strength in right, which wrong can never 
have. Therefore, Christmas can mean more 
to us this year than ever, because its message 
can bring hope and encouragement at a time 
when we need them so very much. 

Of course, the concern uppermost in all 
our minds is the war, how long it will last, 
what it will cost in human lives, and how it 
will end. In recent weeks we have had some 
good news of the fighting on many of the 
fronts and by now I think it can be stated 
with certainty that the Axis cannot defeat 
the United Nations in this conflict. My be- 
lief is based not only on the news of victories 
for the United Nations, but also on my pro- 
found conviction that our cause is just and 
right. 

The African campaign, 


however, is one 


aged by the occupation of a considerable 
portion of the African Continent we must 
not regard this as decisive. You may recall 
that at the time I warned publicly against 
overoptimism because of this campaign and 
pointed out that it could not in itself win 
the war, though it might give us a vantage 
point from which effective blows could later 
be struck. I believe my position in this mat- 
ter has been borne out by events. 

One of our main difficulties has been get- 
ting sufficient equipment and supplies to our 
fighting forces, scattered as they are through- 
out a large portion of the world. Many of 
us have been worried and concerned particu- 
larly about the Pacific fighting area from 
this standpoint. Recently, however, reports 
indicate that this situation is actually being 
corrected and that no longer will American 
forces have to fight with too little of the best 
equipment. 

It is too early to predict when we may 
expect the end of the war. But this much 
we do know. If effective military strokes can 
be dealt by the United Nations, the effect 
upon nations like the Axis countries, which 
have been held under the heel of dictatorship 
so long, may be very devastating and serious 
indeed and their cracking up may come all of 
asudden. We have aright to hope, I think, 
that the war might be won in 1943 or 1944 
And we should do everything possible to win 
it as quickly as we possibly can. 

The end might be hastened if the people 
of Germany or even of Japan were brought to 
realize that if they will only shake off their 
present rulers they can look forward to a 
world in which there will be hope for all. 
This realization would make the problem of 
breaking the morale of their fighting forces 
that much easier. For this reason the ques- 
tion as to what kind of peace is to be made 
becomes all important. I am by no means 
suggesting that a peace should be made with 
the Nazi rulers of Germany or with the Japa- 
nese military. They must be definitely de- 

ated and removed from control of their 
countries. | 


On the other hand, I feel that after the 
l war we made two serious blunders. The 
first of these was to attempt in a way the 
economic strangulation of defeated Germany. 


The other was that we did not tend earnestly 





to the problem of preventing the rearma- 
nent of Germany under Hitler. This time 
we should make neither of these two mis- 


takes. 


There must be a firm and just peace 
established and, if this is to be done, America 





must take her share of responsibility for 
seeing that aggression does not raise its head 
again against weak nations. On the other 
hand, the economic rehabilitation of the 
world should take place just as soon as pos- 
ible, and it will serve no good purpose to 
delay it in any nation. 

From this standpoint, it is my earnest 


hope that it will be possible for all groups in | 


whose importance must not be misunder- 
stood. Though we may be greatly encour- 


America to be devoted to the cause of future 
peace and I am deeply concerned lest by 
some mischance there should be in power in 
our country at the time the peace is made 
groups and factions who will be committed 
to a narrow or imperialistic view of America’s 
duty and destiny and opportunity in future 
years. None of us can tell what the future 
pattern of the world is to be. I do not think 
we can determine ahead of time just what 
type of international organization for the 
maintenance of peace should be set up. I do 
think we have to be determined that there 
shall be such an organization and that Amer- 
ica will play her full part in it. Certain it is 
that we do not want this war to be fought in 
vain, as to some degree the last one was, and 
the least we can do for the men who are bear- 
ing the burden and the heat of the defense 
of their country is to be true to their heroic 
sacrifice by building the foundation of future 
peace much more firmly and securely than 
has ever been done before. 

One part of this, as I see it, has to do with 
our making certain that in the post-war world 
in our country there will be a situation where 
our people will be in a position to consume 
in proportion to their power to produce. 
Every producer in this country, manufacturer 
or farmer, must be certain that, if he does 
produce abundantly after the war, he will 
not fail to have a full market for his goods. 
This is one reason I am dedicated to the 
principle of the right of our sovereign Gov- 
ernment to create its own money and to put 
into circulation sufficient of that money to 
enable the demand of our people to keep 
up at all times with their capacity to pro- 
duce goods. And the best of all ways to 
secure an even, just, and continuous dis- 
tribution of buying power is by means of a 
national old-age pension system. 

The main message of this letter, however, 
is that every American citizen has a duty to 
perform in helping to build “peace on earth” 
upon the destruction this war will leave be- 
hind it. There is no better season of the 
year than Christmas for us to begin thinking 
and preparing for this and vowing in our 
hearts that we will each one take a wise, fore- 
sighted, and responsible attitude toward our 
country’s part in the making and the keeping 
of that peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VOORHIS. 





We Are All in the Same Boat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. HOF*"MAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmer and his wife, with the boy and 
the hired man gone to war or to the 
factory in town, know they cannot grow 
the food to feed the Army, the civilian 
population, and the rest of the world. 
But others have their troubles. 

Typical of the situation which con- 
fronts the factory operator is that dis- 
closed by a letter received this week from 
the district, which reads as follows: 

DECEMBER 7, 1942 

Dear CLARE: This administration has hung 
sO many crazy regulations around our neck 
that they have businessmen going nuts 

How are we to produce war materials effi- 
ciently under these conditions? 

Let me cite two examples. First, this Ex- 
ecutive order of October 3 freezing salar 


MICHIGAN 
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The regulations permit raises for executives 
provided it is consistent with some plan fol- 
lowed in the past or provided sufficient proof 
can be made of added burdens and responsi- 
bility, but raises have to be first approved 
by the Internal Revenue Department 

In the meantime, through other mer 
into the armed services, additional burdens 


n coing 
1 going 


are thrown on those who are left and they 
are ertitled to and should be given raises in 
pay immediately, but, if we d ive them 
raises, there is no assurance that the Internal 
Revenue Department will later allow ther 
and, if they don’t allow them, 1 only the 
raise but the entire salary will be a nor ~ 
ductible expense item. This is completely 
unfair because how can a man in business 
operate if he doesn’t know wh his ¢ s 


are going to be? 

Now. suppose we don’t raise these people; 
they can go right across the street to sor 
other business firm who either puts them on 
a new job at a higher salary or happened to 
have a higher scale for that type of position 
prior to October 3. One of the silliest things 
connected with this regulation is the utter 
confusion and temptation for the employee 
to shift from one employer to another. Our 
folks will go to another manufacturer and we 
in turn, will have no alternative but to 
some people away from someone else 
stuff! Wonderful efficiency, etc. All of 
makes wonderful incentive to get 
liveries faster, stimulate your supervision 
do a better job handling labor, encourage 
your people to buy more war Fonds, and keep 
harmoniously at work to do their part 
war effort. 

Here’s another very unfair and inequitable 
procedure that this Administration has fig- 
ured out. In the process of normal business, 
we bought some raw materials at rock- 
bottom prices. Let’s say it is staink 
bought direct from the mill at 37 cents per 
pound. Then the following takes place 

1. Office Price Administration puts a ceil- 
ing price on our products. 

2. War Production Board freezes « 
ucts so we can’t sell them 

3. War Production Bos 
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to 


out 








ur prod- 





yard prohibits the use 
of stainless steel everywhere except in certain 
limited products. 

4. War Production Board, ugh the 
Steel Recovery Corporation, offers us a pric 
of 29 cents per pound for the stainless steel. 

5. We are told we can either sell it willingly 


to them at that price or they will confisc 
it. 


Please tell me if those aren’t high-handed 
methods. Why can’t we be paid the mill 
price of 37 cents a pound that the :s ] 
cost us? 

These are only two of the reg s that 
are in our hair this particular morning 
There are dozens of others. Much of 
time of our top men is now spent trying to 
cope with some new and diff pr em 


created by the bureaucrats 
If it wasn’t for the war and the fact tl 


we are patriotic and know that we have got 


to stay in here and pitch anc do a job, w 

would chuck business overboard and go s 

under a tree. I think I speak for a t of 
businessmen when I say tha 


Possibly it is all part of a pl 
business and the economic s 
country. If it is, I am sure that C 
has had nothing to do about it d is n 
to blame. It is simply 
who have been able to g 
were not intended. 

However, there may still be ti for Con- 
gress to do something about thi tuation 
Any help you can give to those of us who 
running these factories will cert 
preciated and I believe uv be perforn 
ing a distinct service to your 

Very truly your 


the administ 


ab powers 


Mr. Speaker, it is my that, when 
the new Congr 


SS meets 1 Ji sual y 
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will get down to business and make a 
determined and intelligent effort to re- 
lieve the people from all unnecessary 
burdens imposed upor them. 





Beef Shipments From Midwest to West 
Coast Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I am taking advantage of this 
opportunity to call to the attention of 
midwestern Representatives the effect of 
the recent O. P. A. order on the ship- 
ment of beef from the Midwest to the 
west coast. 

his O. P. A. order will focus public 
attention on the unreasonable freight 
rates on fresh meats and packing-house 
products from the midwestern packing 
centers to the west coast. 

My letter of today to the Transporta- 
tion Board of Investigation and Research 
explains the situation, and is as follows: 


CONGRES 3 OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1942. 
Mr. C. E. CHILDE, 


Transportation Board of Investigation 
and Research, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHILDE: Pursuant to our recent 
conversation in reference to unreasonable 
freight rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products from Missouri River points 
to the west coast, I am submitting herewith 
some additional information which I hope 
will merit immediate investigation by your 
Board so that some remedy may be suggested 
in your forthcoming report to Congress on 
tnterterritorial freight rates 


A comparison of the following freight rates 
is evidence of the need of adjustment: 


lo iha to Omaha te 
| § Fran- | New York 
| 7i2 | City, 1,462 
les 
} . | $1 5 
rT 
l 2 
These unreasonable rates on fresh meats 
and packing-house product to the rapidly 
exp ig rket on the west coast seri- 
ously handicap the livestock industry in the 
Midwest Slaughtering of livestock in the 
Mic r source of supply for the 
west-c t market is discouraged. These 
he free flow of meat to the 
1 he detriment of midwestern 
eSTOCK roaucers 
rhe rt t O. P. A. order effective tomorrow 
} dit lt United States into zones and 
maximum price ceiling at 
wi t ferent grades of beef may be sold 
in each Zor Nebraska and other Midwestern 
Ss é € The price ceilings 
in New York City and the eastern seaboard 
z. re § u dweight above the 
base zone p1 s the price differential is 
s if ! tual freight and icing 
char Dé n i vV unimpedea Irom the 
M { t Es 
iY er e price ¢ o ¢€ shed for 
ct I $1.75 per hundred- 





weight above the base ceiling price in Omaha. 
The actual freight from Omaha and other 
Missouri River points to San Francisco is 
$2.68 per hundredweight. This means the 
midwestern packer or producer must absorb 
this loss if shipments of beef are to continue 
to the west coast. Icing charges must also 
be added. 

Army contracts for shipment of meat to the 
west coast will not be materially affected by 
the O. P. A. order since the Army is permitted 
to make purchases on an f. o. b. basis and 
pay the necessary freight. However, beef for 
civilian use under the O. P. A. order cannot be 
sold for more than the ceiling price estab- 
lished in the zone to which it is shipped. 

The west coast population has been in- 
creasing tremendously in recent years. Cor- 
respondingly larger shipments of meat have 
been made from the Midwest to supplement 
the deficient supplies on the west coast. Beef 
will not be shipped from the Midwest to the 
west coast so long as these shipments are 
penalized. 

The unreasonable spread between the 
freight rates to the west coast on livestock 
and fresh meat discourages the slaughtering 
of livestock near the source of supply. This 
spread in rates encourages the shipment of 
live animals to the west coast for slaughter- 
ing there. This would not be in the best 
interests of the midwestern producers, proc- 
essors, carriers, or west coast consumers 
because of the shortage of stock cars and 
general shortage of transportation facilities. 

Hundreds of empty refrigerator cars that 
now move from the Midwest to the west 
coast could be filled with packing-house 
products if the freight rates were properly 
adjusted. 

What justification can there be for a freight 
rate on fresh meat to the west coast which 
approximates two and one-half times the 
rate on livestock? The same question applies 
to packing-house products the rate on which 
is almost double the livestock rate from 
Omaha to San Francisco, while at the same 
time the freight rate on packing-house prod- 
ucts from Omaha to New York City is less 
than the livestock rate 

In my opinion, this recent O. P. A. order 
will force the processors and livestock pro- 
ducers in the Midwest to seek adjustment of 
these inequitable freight rates in order to 
supply without penalty the increasing west 
coast demand for their meat products. West 
coast consumers faced with a shortage of 
meat no doubt will make a similar demand 
for adjustment of these rates to insure neces- 
sary supplies 

I am also calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of midwestern livestock associations, 
livestock exchanges, packers, stockyards com- 
panies, and others interested, in the hope 
that their State railway commissions may be 
prevailed upon to coordinate their efforts in 
presenting a formidable complaint to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I am also 
submitting this matter to Director Joseph 
B. Eastman, of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, urging his assistance in facilitating 
and expediting the necessary action. I have 
already brought this matter to the attention 
of the Office of Price Admini n and the 
Transportation Division of th partment 





strat 


De 


of Agriculture 
Knowing the strategic importance of the 
Transportation Board of Investigation and 


Research on which you serve and your knowl- 
edge of this rate situation, I hope your Board 
will investigate this matter suggest some 
equitable remedy in your forthcoming report 
to Congress. If these inequitable rates could 
be stressed in your report to Congress, I am 
sure it would be helpful in facilitating early 
and favorable action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or by the railroads them- 
seives 
With kindest regards 
Sincerely yours, 


anc 


I am, 


HARRY B. COFFEE, 
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Mr. Speaker, Congress recently set up 
and authorized this Transportation 
Board of Investigation and Research to 
investigate maladjustments in freight 
rates and to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to Congress. There are 
some very able and conscientious men 
on this Board and among its staff. Its 
report to Congress, in all probability, will 
be made within the next 60 days. I hope 
this Board will give immediate consider- 
ation to the problem I have outlined in 
my letter and that an equitable remedy 
may be suggested in the forthcoming 
report to Congress. 





One Hundred and Fifty-first Anniversary 
of the Ratification of the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, 151 years 
ago today the American Bill of Rights 
was established. It is a date fraught 
with significance. The last celebration 
of the anniversary of the ratification of 
the Bill of Rights occurred in the same 
week that the treacherous blow at Amer- 
ican liberty was struck by Japan. That 
anniversary was also marked by the dec- 
larations of war against us by other Axis 
powers. We were put on the defensive. 
The one hundred and fifty-first anni- 
versary we celebrate today finds the pic- 
ture altered. We have begun the offen- 
Sive in a struggle that can have but one 
ending—the liberation of peoples suffer- 
ing under tyranny, and the triumphant 
vindication of the liberty that Americans 
have enjoyed since the Republic was es- 
tablished. 

When the madmen who misgovern 
Japan struck this treacherous blow at 
America, they did not dream that they 
were sounding the death knell of their 
own system of tyranny. But this is what 
has happened. 

Now, as we look back upon our own 
history, we ask with awe and reverence, 
Is it a mere accident that America is 
called upon at this time to vindicate the 
rights of men? Is it not more than a 
coincidence that at this milestone mark- 
ing our ancient liberties we are assailed 
by a foeman from the other end of the 
earth? Why does he come? What does 
he demand? 

He comes to strip us of our liberties. 
He demands that we shall surrender our 
rights to him. 

Americans, you stand now where your 
forefathers stood, fighting for liberty. 

We perceive now that it was not in iso- 
lation that the fathers of the Republic 
struck the blow that made them free. 
They were battling for all humanity. 
They were the incarnation of the spirit 
of liberty. We see now that Providence 
was working in a mysterious way, in a 
new world, with a new type of men, bold 
pathfinders who burst their way through 
forests and wildernesses, and with equal 
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boldness threw off the chains of an- 
cient wrongs. They were born as free as 
the eagles above them. 

It was for the renewal of the hope of all 
mankind that Providence made way for 
liberty on this continent. Americans 
proved that liberty could be achieved and 
held. They have heid it against all as- 
sailants from without and within. They 
could not have done this unless they had 
been blessed by the favor of Almighty 
God. Wecannot hold our freedom in our 
day unless we prove ourselves worthy of 
that blessing. We must earn the favor 
of Providence. 

It was on this very day, 151 years ago, 
that the Bill of Rights was made a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
From that day to this everyone under the 
American flag has been protected against 
the misuse of official power. This char- 
ter has kept the American people the 
masters instead of the serfs of their Gov- 
ernment. 

The people were fearful that the Gov- 
ernment they were creating would tyran- 
nize overthem. They decided that their 
rights and immunities must be safe- 
guarded by being embodied in their 
fundamental law, the Constitution, so 
that the Government and all its officers 
should be bound to respect them. 

In the first session of the First Con- 
gress, James Madison, in the House of 
Representatives, fulfilled his pledge to 
press for a Bill of Rights. He was ob- 
structed by many who made excuses for 
delay. Congress was swamped by the 
flood of business. It was organizing the 
new Government. It had to raise reve- 
nue, regulate commerce and navigation, 
set up executive departments, organize 
the judiciary, arrange the relations be- 
tween itself and the Executive, provide 
for the common defense, treat with pow- 
erful Indian tribes, create a diplomatic 
and consular corps, choose the seat of 
government, and do everything else 
calied for in the mighty task of setting 
a nation in motion. Members protested 
that amendment of the Constitution 
should wait until the Government was in 
operation. 

With great tact and persistence Mr. 
Madison pressed for consideration of the 
amendments constituting the Bill of 
Rights. The State conventions had sug- 
gested many amendments. The debate 
covered the history of mankind in its 
struggle to devise a strong government 
which at the same time would not oppress 
its own people. 

The outcome of the debate was the 
adoption of a resolution submitting spe- 
cific amendments to the legislatures. 
This was done on September 26, 1789, 3 
Gays before adjournment of the first ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Cn the same day when the Bill of 
Rights was perfected by Congress this 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a joint committee of both 
Houses be appointed to wait on the President 
of the United States, to request that he 
would recommend to the people of the United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer, to be observed by acknowledging with 
grateful hearts the many and signal favors 
of Almighty God, especiaily by affording them 


an opportunity peaceably «o establish a con- 
stitution of government for their safety and 
happiness. 


At this time, when the liberty of man 
is trampled upon by many dictators, and 
when our own liberty is assailed, the 
American people may well renew their 
thankfulness to the Almighty for their 
continued liberty. 

Thanks to Divine Providence and their 
own will, Americans are masters of them- 
selves and their Government. They im- 
pose limitations upon themselves during 

yar or threat of war, but against their 
will no Government nor public official 
can restrict their rights. And even dur- 
ing war their individual rights are 
sacred. Neither Congress nor the Presi- 
dent nor the courts can suspend the Bill 
of Rights on account of war. 

In times of stress, many official at- 
tempts have been made to trample upon 
the rights of individuals. Congress has 
passed so-called laws which sought to 
penalize men for using free speech. It 
has tried to give valuable public lands to 
a particular church. It has tried to ap- 
ply a censorship over the press. It has 
tried to authorize unlawful search and 
Seizure of private papers. It has tried to 
Place men twice in jeopardy for the same 
offense. It has tried to take private 
property without compensation. It has 
tried to subject men to imprisonment at 
hard labor without first having an indict- 
ment brought against them. It has tried 
to deprive an accused man of the right 
to confront his accusers. It has tried to 
give fhe Government the right to appeal 
a case in which the accused was acquitted 
by a jury. It has tried to make a crime 
out of an act which was not a crime when 
it Was committed. It has tried to com- 
pel a man to testify against himself. It 
has tried to force the transfer to a Fed- 
eral court of a case already constitution- 
ally decided by a State court. It has 
tried to re bills of attainder, and to 
make sundry acts treason which are not 
treason under the Constitution. 

In all these cases the Bill of Rights was 
invoked to protect the individuals against 
the oppression of their own Government. 
The courts, obeying the Constitution, 
held all these so-called laws null and void. 
Some of the unconstitutional bills were 
killed by vetoes. 

Presidents have attempted to suppress 
free speech. They have tried to take 
private property without compensation. 
They have tried to subject civilians to 
rial by court martial when civil courts 
were functioning. They have tried to 
bring men from their homes in distant 
States for trial in the District of Colum- 
bia. They have tried to convict men of 


crimes on the strength of private papers 
stolen from the accused. They have tried 
to punish citizens who offended them by 


rem ig the 
caus 

In all these cases the courts have in- 
tervened to prot tect the citizen against 
the arbitrary and unlawful acts of the 
Presidents. The Bill of Rights holds all 
men to account. 

Corrupt judges have tried to defraud 
and oppress individuals in violation of 


m from office without just 
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the Bill of Rights. Congress has im- 
peached these judges and removed them 
from office. 

The States have repeatedly tried to 
deprive the individual of life, liberty, or 
property in violation of the Bill of Rights, 
and the courts have shielded such indi- 
viduals. 

The treaty-making power has ratified 
pacts containing violations of individual 
rights, and the courts have set aside 


wale the Bill of Rights. 

No act of Congress nor order of the 
President, no court judgment nor the act 
of any State is valid if it violates th¢ 
rights of the individual as set forth in the 
Constituti ion. 

A great American statesman has said 
of the Bill of Rights: 

Such provisions as these are not mere com- 
mands. They withhold power. The instant 
any Officer, of whatever kind or grade, trans- 
gresses them, he ceases to act an officer 


He becomes a trespasser, a despoiler, a 
breaker, and all the machinery of the law 
may be set in motion for his restraint oi 
punishment. 


Thomas Jefferson warned his country- 
men against placing unlimited power in 
the hands of any officer. He said: 


It would be a dangerous delusion if our 
confidence in the men of our choice shouid 
silence our fears for the safety of our rights 
Confidence is everywhere the paren of 
despotism. Free government is founded on 
jealousy, not in confidenc« It je lousy 
and not confidence which pl eBcl ane 5 limited 
constitutions to bind down t ‘ hom 
are obliged to trust with pows Our Con- 
stitution has accordingly fixed the limits t 
which, and no further, our confide 3 nN 
go. In questions of power, the n¢ 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief bj e ¢ 
Constitution. 

The suppression of individual liberty 
in many nations today sharply emph 
sizes the blessings enjoyed by American 
citizens. Millions of persons in 


£ 


called civilized are robbed of 
choicest privileges of the human soul— 
the privilege of worshipping l 
ing to one’s own conscience 
privilege is securely safegua 
American Bill of Rights 


ee 
one Ol 








It has been truly ss q co it no nation 
can be safe and free unless its own citi- 
zens are entitled to oar, speech and lib- 
erty of the press. Abus¢ ; and tyrannies 
flourish when the public is kept in igno- 
rance of the acts of its rulers. But when 
citizens can point out the errors of v- 
ernment, public sentiment ultimately ap- 
plies the remedy. In the United States 
free speech and liberty of the p : 


guaranteed by the Constitution and 
guarded by the courts 


In some foreign lands, any peaceable 


aeneHaN y of citizens which gathers to pro- 
tes zainst oppression is ruthlessly di 
oaraee by armed fo But American 


citizens may gather saf ely anywhere un- 
der the flag, and criticize their Govern- 
ment. 

One of the most intolerable of 
aggressions by Government agents i 
unwarranted search of a n us 
the seizure of his papers. A of per 
Sonal liberty in this res wes one of 
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the chief grievances of Americans when 
they were under British rule. Despite 
many attempted violations, this right of 
privacy has been protected by the Bill of 
Rights. No man or officer, without war- 
rant, may enter your house or mine. 
Not only is a constable barred, but the 
President and the armies of the United 
States are prohibited from breaking into 
@ man’s house. 

An ancient right wrested from the Brit- 
ish Crown is preserved for Americans in 
these words: “Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments in- 
flicted.” No State nor Federal court may 

mpose such a fine as to amount to the 
of property without due process 


In the 10 amendments making up the 
Bill of Rights, the American people are 
protected as if by a stone wall against 
the assaults of arbitrary power, whether 
the assault comes from Congress, the 
President, the courts, or any public 
officer. Thus the Bill of Rights keeps 
sacred the freedom with which all men 
are endowed by their Creator. 

This protection of individual liberty in 
America is the rreat light that now 
illumines a world in darkness. We have 
seen the brutal destruction of liberty 
elsewhere in the world. Car. you im- 
agine an individual in Germany demand- 
ing and receiving protection against 
Hitler? What chance has any Italian 
against the “injustice of Mussolini? In 
Japan the individual has no rights which 
a despotic government is bound to re- 
spect. Hence we see Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese robbed of self-respect and 
dignity, degraded by their own govern- 
ment 

The war in which the United States is 
now engaged cannot end in compromise. 
One side or the other must win a victory 
which will determine the destiny of all 
humanity. The people of all nations are 
to be free or enslavec. If we win the 
victory, men will be free everywhere. If 

e lose, all will be slaves, including our- 
selves. And the victors will not be other 
peoples but a handful of bandits who will 
rob their own countrymen as cheerfully 
as they will rob Americans. 


We must be thankful that the cause of 








liberty is sustained by might as well as 
} The United States is the strongest 
as well the fr nation on earth. Qur 
iom has made us strong, and now our 
isth must Keep us free. As freemen, 
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ri assemble the forces at 
ir command and hurl them upon the 
Liberty and union, armed with 
the New World, must lay 
despoilers. 
ver witnessed a nobler 
which now unfolds. 
spirit of liberty 
iat is to smite the tor- 
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r the bombs that 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Louis E. Kirstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor concern- 
ing the life and career of the late Louis 
E. Kirstein: 

LOUIS E,. KIRSTEIN 

Justice Frankfurter pointed out that Louis 
E. Kirstein had never held political office, but 
had discharged the most important office of 
all, that of American citizenship, with un- 
surpassed distinction. That is a judgment 
in which many will concur when reflecting 
on the career of the merchant-philanthropist, 
who has just passed on in Boston. 

Mr. Kirstein himself jocularly complained 
once that service on so many charitable and 
civic groups including his own Jewish philan- 
thropies left him scant time for his busi- 
ness, yet his continuance and development 
of the liberal labor policies of the Filene 
enterprises were an integral part of his suc- 
cess. With his passing, some will learn for 
the first time that in addition to the lengthy 
list of his extra-business activities he had 
served as a director for several of the Na- 
tion’s leading stores outside Boston. 

Justice Frankfurter, himself, in a distant 
sense, a refugee from Austria, is impressed by 
Mr. Kirstein’s devotion to America. The up- 
heaval of 1848 in Germany brought many 
good things to America, Carl Schurz, the for- 
bears of Wendell Willkie, and the parents of 
Louis Kirstein among them. Not the least 
of the contributions these people brought 
was an abiding feeling of gratitude for the 
free atmosphere of America. Some of this 
they were able to impart to their children, 
and with immense results 


There is comfort today in speculating on 
what good things the present ill winds of 
Europe may be blowing the New World 





A Proposed Post-War World Economy 
and Monetary System 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


REMARKS 


OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 15, 1942 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, after vic- 
tory in this war, what next? That is the 
question which presents itself to Amer- 
ica with ever-increasing emphasis, and 
it is well that all of us devote some seri- 
ous thinking to the post-war economy of 


this Republic in order to assure the 
preservation of our American way of 
life here at home. Carl H. Wilkin, of 


Sioux City, Iowa, economic analyst, of 
the Raw Materials National Council, has 
developed an approach to our post-war 
problems which I take this means of 
calling to the attention of the Congress 
and the country, with the hope that it 
will stimulate further thinking and give 


iditional proposals which will 





enable us to begin planning now for an 
America after the war, in which free 
opportunity, individual initiative, and 
legislative independence will be again 
restored: 


In setting up a sound economy for the post- 
war era in the United States and the rest of 
the world, we must get away from orthodox- 
ism and theoretical conclusions and base such 
& program on the record of the past. 

The survey or actuarial table used as a 
foundation for the program which I will pre- 
sent covers 30 years of the United States as 
a business from 1910-40, inclusive. During 
this period we can obtain a correct picture 
of the world stability that existed in the era 
before the First World War, we can obtain the 
picture of the inflation that took place during 
the war and the effects of the depression in 
1920 and from 1930-40. 

This table, prepared by Charles B. Ray, of 
Chicago, for the Raw Materials National 
Council of Sioux City, Iowa, using the records 
of the United States Government, is, in our 
opinion, the most complete survey that has 
been made by any research group. At least 
none of similar scope has been brought to our 
attention. 

MONETARY MEDIUMS 


In our analysis we will start with the period 
of 1910-14 preceding the World War. The 
monetary mediums in use at that time con- 
sisted of the gold standard as a base for the 
monetary units of about 50 percent of the 
world and silver as the monetary base for the 
other 50 percent. 

The price of gold had been stabilized by the 
Government fiat at $20.67 per ounce for some 
years. Silver, the monetary medium for 
India, China, Mexico, and some other nations, 
fluctuated on the world market from day to 
day in the same manner as other commodi- 
ties, such as corn, cotton, wheat, etc. 

During this period, 1910-14, the relative 
price established by trade under stable condi- 
tions and the law of supply and demand, was 
as follows: Gold had a price by Government 
fiat of $20.67 per ounce. Cotton averaged 12.4 
cents a pound, corn averaged 57.4 cents per 
bushel, and silver averaged 57 cents per ounce. 

The relative price was a natural point of 
equal exchange—in recent years called par- 
ity—between gold, cotton, corn, and silver. 
Other commodities, of course, can be averaged 
in a similar manner. 


WORLD-WAR INFLATION AND DEFLATION 


During the First World War we had infla- 
tion of commodity prices as compared to gold. 
Silver, receiving the same treatment as other 
commodities, also fluctuated in price. Gold, 
however, having no intrinsic value in war in- 
dustries. and having a price fixed by fiat, 
remained at $20.67 per ounce. As a result 
gold would not buy as many pounds of cotton 
or corn in the war period as in the period 
from 1910-40. 

With the fixed value of gold based on the 
1910-14 period, it was only natural that prices 
would decline after the war in an attempt 
to realine themselves with gold, which was 
the base for monetary values in much of the 
world’s monetary system 

In 1920 this decline took place and wiped 
out many inflated equities and prices. Had 
this deflation been allowed to continue until 
it reached the level of prices that existed in 
the 1910-14 period, it would have thrown the 
world into a state of complete bankruptcy 
and no country would have been able to pay 
the obligations of the World War. 


DEFLATION HALTED 


It was only natural that nations, in order 
to protect themselves, tock steps to prevent 
the decline of commodity prices which, after 
all, determine the earning power of nations. 
The United States of America, because of its 
economic self sufficiency resulting from natu- 
ral rescurces which make it 98 percent inde- 


pendent of world supplies, quickly emerged 











from the postwar depression and through 
ariff protection stabilized its price level dur- 
ing 1925-29 at a new period of normal, or 100, 
called parity. 

NEW NORMAL PRICE LEVEL 

As the result of this stabilization at a 
higher price level, the income of the United 
States rose from an average of 31 billion in 
the 1910-14 period to an average of 78 bil- 
lion dollars in 1925-29, or an increase of 47 
billion per year. With this increase in income 
the Nation was able to start retirement of its 
Vorld War debt at a rapid pace; and if prices 
had remained at that ievel the Nation could 
have been debt free in a few years. 

During all these years from 1910-29, the 
price of gold remained at $20.67 and also 
remained the base for our monetary unit. 

his record proves that gold does not neces- 
sarily control commodity prices. For exam- 
ple, in the 1910-14 period, an ounce of god 
could be exchanged for approximately 166 
pounds of cotton, while in 1920-29 it would 
buy only 100 pounds of cotton. 

With inadequate tariff protection or the 
necessary flexibility to provide against fluc- 
tuating world prices, imports of farm prod- 
ucts and other raw materials flowed into the 
United States which had become the only 
stable market in the world. The extent to 
which this took place can be ascertained 
from the records of the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Department of Commerce. In 
the period 1925-29, because of relatively 
higher prices in the United States, we im- 
ported $1,'750,000,000—foreign value—more 
farm products than we exported. This finally 
forced downward commodity prices, the foun- 
dation for the earnings of the people, and 
destroyed the only stable market left in the 
worid at that time. 

An indirect effect of these importations 
was to prevent other nati from having 
access to these raw materials, which we pur- 
chased in excess of our own products, thus 
causing unrest and poverty. 
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DEPRESSION, 1930-40 
With the depression of 1929, the whole 





world was plunged into a condition of finan- 
cial chaos, Few people realize that the price 
of raw materials, times the units produced, 
represents the basic’ income of ali nations 
and that any depression of such prices be- 
low the normal ievel will always create a 
shortage of income which in turn results in 
a shortage of purchasing power to consume 
normal production 
The record of the V 
the fact that the depression, or lower prices 
from 1930 to 1840 caused the per 
United States to suffer a loss of § 
000, ranging from « loss in tl 
or five billicns to al 
$26,000,000,000 
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"his loss of $255,000,000,000 in 11 years, from 
to 1940, is so huge and fantastic that 
yell to explain how it came about in 

nomy the! ds reveal that farm in- 
factory pay rolis and total national 
income have a direct mathematical 1 to 
each other, with the farm in tr f - 
ernir factor For each dc r ¢ in- 
come we will have roughl ( ‘ of fa ry 
pay rolls and $7 of i me. Asa 
ult of this 1 Oo a loss & ),000,000 
i m income through lower } ll b 
lowed by a loss in the national income of 
= ),000 000 
With annual average far 1come in the 
period, 1930-40, over $3,000,000,000 below e 
1925-29 parity, the multiple of seven in- 
ed the loss to two hundred and twenty- 
five billion in th 1l- pei wit t 
tring into consideration the ided income 
t t we should have had fr t l yr and 
C umption of our increase in popuiation 
ATTEMPTS TO RESTORE PR‘ ERITY 
The administration in 1929-1952 tried to 
devise ways and means to rest the price 
level. The farm board was established to peg 





the prices of cotton and wheat, but on too 
small a scale and without the proper eco- 
nomic safeguards for successful operation. 

Prices continued downward during 1930 
and 1931, and in 1932 we had reached the 
point of financial collapse. We use the term 
“financial collapse” to differentiate between 
a@ monetary collapse or price dislocation and 
economic collapse. In 1932 we still had our 
raw materials supply, our labor, factories, 
transportation, and potential consumption. 
All we lacked was the proper price ratio to 
create the necessary income to exchange the 
real wealth produced. 

Even though the price of an ounce of gold 
had not been changed, commodity prices 
a new low throughout the world, proving 
once again that gold alone as a monetary 
medium cannot stabilize commodity price 
the value of which it is supposed to measure 
as a monetary medium of exchange. 

As a result of the low prices, the American 
people elected a new administration pledged 
to restore the price level to the point at 
which it existed in the 1925-29 period. I 

New Deal with the same old economic 
fallacies as a guide. 





Was a 


ADJUSTMENT OF GOLD PRICE 
One of the first moves of the new 
tration was to take the advice of a group of 
economists and monetary experts who still 
had the theory that the value of gold would 
reguiate the price of commodities. This 
froup was led by Dr. G. F. Warren and Dr. 
Frank Pearson of Cornell University. 


adminis- 


These 
two men unknowingly have indirectly per- 
formed a great service for the human race. 

Using their charts as a basis, the price of 
gold was finally advanced to $35.07 an ounce, 
a price which restored to gold approximately 
the same purchasing power in terms of cot- 
ton, 1925-29 level, for instance, that had 
xisted in 1910-14. 

But, again, gold alone was not enough to 
restore the price level. A step of real value, 
however, in solving our economic probiems 
was taken in the setting up of 





commodity 


loans as an aid to maintaining commodity 
prices. It offers a simple method of Keeping 


basic commodity prices in balance with gold 
and silver as monetary standards. 
PROGRAM OF SCARCITY 


Even though the records reveal that in 








1929, the year of the stock-market crash, our 
production was 99 percent of the average of 
the 1925-29 period and the price 99 perce of 
the same period, some of our nists, in- 
stead of realizing that it was a price or mone- 
tary problem, started off on a tangent. They 
initiated a program that is probably the mcst 
unscund economic philosophy ever brought 
forth. They decided that the N n could 





become more prosperous by wo! 


producing less 





They forget the fundamentals which make 
goods and services the foundatic of 1 
economy and that money is mereiy t] 


party because it is only a medium of 
4 











in the distribution of goods and serv 
They forget that labor is prior to all ¢ tal 
and that r n he } ic come- 
modities let I ) 
Instead of increasing the pric on 
prod ict we produced in order to create 
proper flow of money, they advocated cur- 
tailment of product 1 c te ity 
i > the price They th there 
are two f in incon be ry tl 
numb f of go \ 1d the 
othe p To ¢ ase the ni f 
uni in 1s 1 ce Y the 
outiet for labor as well as total income |! 
the same way that a drop in price will lower 
total income or the purchasing power for the 





proc ts of labo 

But, as one columnist writes, “This is the 
craziest country. That’s what makes it ) 
wonderful, but at the same time so exase- 
perating and oh, so funny,” and, he shouid 
have added “so tragic.” 
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highest standard of living that the world has 
ever seen As an example, the 132,000,000 
people in the United States have been using 
70 percent of the automohbiles produced in the 
world. 

The answer to the world economic problem 
is not to tear down our buying power through 
lower prices and reduce the production of 
automobiles in the United States to a com- 
parable basis of 4,500,000 in 1929 and 1,250,000 
in 1932. 

If the labor of the world be em- 
ployed and if the world shall have the in- 
come to rehabilitate itself on a solid basis, 
then the United States must be able to build 
and use, not 4,500,000 automobiles, but 
6,000,000 cars in the postwar era; and prices 
must be increased in the rest of the world 
in order that they can be brought up to our 
level and buy their quota of world producticn. 

We cannot bring them up to our level 
by reducing the wages of our labor to that 
of the rest of the world and by reducing 
the price of the wealth that we produce so 
that our income, instead of being at one hun- 
dred to one hundred twenty-five billion dol- 
lars in the post-war era, will drop to 50 per- 
cent of that total and force the Nation into 
bankruptcy and chaos 

Yes; their program may even bring about 
a revolution in our Nation in the age-old 
fight of the “have nots” against the “haves.” 
It will be hard to convince the American peo- 
ple that they cannot at least have the lux- 
uries of the past. 

If their theories are put into operation, 
it is our opinion that chaos will prevail, 
and, instead of world peace, we will again 
have laid the foundation which will require 
the shedding of the blood of our youth in 

futile attempt to correct—by war—the 


shall 


economic mistakes that the record of the 
world reveals 
A SOUND WORLD ECONOMY 

Can we then have a sound economic pro- 
gram for our Nation and the world as a 
whole? 

Ve can, but we must take the advice of 
the classics which tell us “Remember, O 
Stranger, arithmetic is the most accurate 
of all our sciences, the mother of safety.” 

One of the fundamental laws of arithmetic 
is that “the whole is the sum or multiple 
of its component parts.” In other words, 
the total income of our Nation is the sum 
of all individual incomes and incomes of 


business institutions received from the pro- 


duction of goods and services, times price. 
In like manner, the income of the world 
is the sum total of the income of all nations. 

In the case of individuals and business in- 


titutions arithmetic has taught us that our 
“ome must meet our disbursements if we 
to remain solvent. In like manner, the 
innual income of the United States or the 
world as a whole must be brought into bal- 
ance with annual costs by properly pricing 
their production of goods and services, the 
only method by which they can earn the 
mey used to balance individual and na- 
tioi al budgets 
Our forefathers, recognizing the fact that 
civil freedom is impossible without economic 
freedom, protected us against improper pric- 
ing of goods within the Nation by giving Con- 
ress the right to regulate the value of the 
only in the 


ed this power case 


of gold. Our attempts to stabilize our econ- 
omy with the price of gold can be compared 
to an effort to balance a pyramid on its point. 
Our monetary base must be broadened to 
include ¢ basic commodities to bring 
) The price level must be such 
as I varity between these com- 
mod and the monetary mediums used 
h 
PARITY PRI 
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we would have such a foundation. At the 
same time we would prevent the exploitation 
of nations which use silver as their monetary 
base and also protect the raw-material-pro- 
ducing nations against an unfair price for 
their production. 

Using the United States as a yardstick, be- 
cause of the fact that we have almost a com- 
plete economy within ourselves, our parity 
level as expressed in terms of $35.07 per 
ounce for gold should become the basis for 
the future monetary system of the world. 

Gold at $35.07 an ounce is 169 percent of 
the gold price in 1910-14, which was one of 
the most stable periods in the economic 
history of the world. 

Silver and the six basic crops; therefore, 
should be priced at 169 percent of the 1910-14 
average price level to obtain a true parity 
base for relative values. These base prices 
should be kept in balance with the general 
commodity index during the year 1926, which 
for all practical purposes is the average of 
the 1925-29 period, the last normal period in 
our own Nation. This base should be the new 
normal, or 100. 

A MEASURE OF VALUE 


If it is economically sound to establish 
artificially, by Government fiat, a stable 
measure of weight, length, and unit of time, 
then it certainly is economically sound arti- 
ficially to create a stable measure of value for 
the products produced by human labor. 

As the commodity index, which refiects the 
different factors that enter into production 
and reflects any efficiency or technological im- 
provement due to new inventions, rises or 
falls, the value of gold, silver, and the six basic 
commodities should be adjusted in direct 
ratio a 6-month intervals. 

For example, if the commodity index is 105 
percent of the base, the base price would be 
adjusted to 105 percent. If it drops to 95 per- 
cent, then the base price would be reduced to 
95 percent of the base established. 

With such a monetary systen the income 
of the world, or the flow of monetary income, 
would always be in balance with the amount 
of goods and services produced, thus permit- 
ting maximum world consumption. Then 
the fundamental law that the annual pro- 
duction of goods and services, times price, 
must create enough income to exchange the 
world production on a solvent basis, would 
be in operation. Then the law of supply and 
demand would operate efficiently. 


PROPER FESERVES 


The six basic farm crops placed in the 
monetary base are produced under uncertain 
weather conditions. Therefore, it will be 
necessary to carry reserves in order that the 
production cycle may be averaged. Insurance 
companies have had remarkably successful 
experience for generations; with mortality 
tables to average their losses, they have suc- 
cessfully solved a similar problem. 

The gold and silver which is priced beyond 
its competitive level in trade channels, could 
be used as the capital to carry these surpluses 
of basic crops and provide an average annual 
flow into trade channels, thus making price 
stabilization possible. At the same time gold 
and silver could be revitalized to perform a 
useful service to the world. 

If excesses of these crops are produced they 
can be drained off into noncompetitive chan- 
nels, used to feed the poor, whom we will 
always have with us because of human frail- 
ties, or if a continuous surplus develops, 
acres can be diverted to other crops. Any 
excess of gold and silver can be drained off 
into the fine arts and luxury products 

With the parity price level in the United 
States about double that of the rest of the 
world, parity tariffs, or a tariff in 
exact alinement with our standard of living 
and parity prices, will be necessary until such 
time as the monetary systems and price levels 
of other nations are adjusted to ours. When 
they have been adjusted to our level, a free 


system 
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flow of goods based on need will take place 
between such nations and the United States. 

Our Nation can be independent in the mat- 
ter, maintain a free capital economy, and a 
republican form of government. With a 
$8-percent self-sufficient economy, we can 
maintain an American parity, regardless of 
what steps the world may take. But, as our 
brother’s keeper, we should reach out a help- 
ing hand to bring our neighboring nations 
up to a higher level. 

That this is possible and desirous is re- 
vealed in an article by Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek in the May issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. For a number of years China as a 
nation stabilized the prices of its farm prod- 
ucts and enjoyed a wonderful period of pros- 
perity called the Golden Age. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek in her article 
points out that due to the war, farm prices 
have increased in China and as a result they 
have had the greatest prosperity since that 
period in Chinese history. She reveals how 
the Chinese people, because of the increased 
income from higher prices are sending chil- 
dren to school, who otherwise would not have 
that opportunity, and how, they are remodel- 
ing and improving the sanitation of their 
homes. She also added that in the post-war 
era, China doesn't intend to be exploited and 
wishes to maintain a fair price for her 
products. 

It may seem like an indictment of modern 
Chinese intelligence that it required a war to 
bring about conditions which their fore- 
fathers brought about through wisdom and 
arithmetic. 

We have no right to criticize them, how- 
ever, because in the period from 1910-40 our 
Nation has had two periods—1910-14 and 
1925-29—either of which can be called a 
golden age because of the price balance at 
parity between our farmers, laboring men, and 
industry. 

But in spite of that recent record our Na- 
tion didn’t have the intelligence to prevent 
the loss of $255,000,000,000 of national income 
from 1930 to 1940. Our failure to solve the 
economic riddle in our Nation brought about 
more despair and heartache than the First 
World War. 

It did more than that, however, because 
our failure to take the lead in solving the 
economic riddle of the world, even though 
the Lord gave us an almost perfect Govern- 
ment and complete economy, helped bring 
about the present war, in which our sons are 
again paying with their blood for the eco- 
nomic mistakes of their fathers. 

If any semblance of free government shall 
prevail, and if world civilization shall be pre- 
served, we dare not let it happen again. 

Are the people in the United States willing 
to devote the time, the effort, and the 
finances to carry on an educational program 
that will be needed to change the course of 
the world from chaos to prosperity? Time will 
tell, and may God forgive them if they are not. 





Planned Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the basic philosophy of the New 
Deal in administering public affairs has 
been founded upon the theory of a 
planned economy. During all those 
years there have been some who have 
disputed the wisdom of a planned econ- 
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omy which has not been grounded in 
the wisdom of practical experience. 
Many instances of the fallacies of the 
New Deal have been disclosed in the past, 
a very few have been acknowledged by 
their parents. Now comes another dis- 
closure by an eminent analyst of gov- 
ernment who is acknowledged for his 
sound judgment and impartiality, David 
Lawrence, wherein he sets forth the fail- 
ure of the New Deal both to economize 
and to plan in connection with the cur- 
rent hodge-podge of fuel-oil rationing. 
It is extended herewith in order that the 

ublic may have the benefit of his views. 
O1L RATIONS CHILLY FoR NEw Drar—LAcK OF 

PLANNING HELD TyYPICAL OF “PLANNED 

Economy” 

(By David Lawrence) 

For many years the term New Deal has been 
synonymous with “planned economy.” Some 
day, its sponsors said, the State would plan 
the economic life of the Nation. 

Today, under the stress of war, the oppor- 
tunity for “planned economy” has come. 
And the new dealers are in Office. They 
have plenty of public funds, plenty of au- 
thority and plenty of controls over the eco- 
nomic life of the citizens. 

But the citizens are waking up to the fact 
that if what they are living under today is 
“planned economy,” then somebody has failed 
to provide the plan and somebody has failed 
to show the economy. 

For there has been a lack of planning to 
provide tires, a lack of planning to provide 
sugar, a lack of planning to provide a bal- 
anced food supply, a lack of planning to 
provide gasoline, and now a lack of planning 
to provide fuel oil to keep people warm in 
winter. 

RECORDS REFUTE ALIBIS 

It will be asserted that many of the 
circumstances were unforeseen because the 
demands of a huge Army and Navy could not 
be foretold. But the records are full of warn- 
ings concerning the expected shortages and 
therecords are full of administrative blunders 
in trying to meet those shortages. 

The real trouble today is that those in 
power in the Government have refused to 
listen to the advice of the people of experience 
and they scorn the help of persons who hap- 
pen to have been successful in business 
management. 

The reason for this stems from the attitude 
of President Roosevelt himself toward most 
businessmen. His subordinates have taken 
their cue from him. Because he constantly 
carries on a class feud with the successful 
management men of America, his lieutenants 
do likewise 

When Mr. Roosevelt puts a top ceiling on 
salaries, his associates put a ceiling on such 
things as fuel oil. Thus the new regulations 
provide that if a man happens to have a home 
larger than a cottage, built with the savings 
of a lifetime of toil and not necessarily from 
the clipped coupons of inherited wealth, he 
and his family must suffer. 

CUT EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 

The public was told a few months ago that 
it might expect a cut of a fourth or as much 
as a third in their fuel oil, but even the peo- 
ple in smaller homes were not warned that 
they might expect a cut of 50 percent in some 
instances, making it impossible for them to 
heat with oil and, if they had inconvertible 
equipment, making it impossible for them 
to have hardly any heat atall. But if it were 
necessary to cut that deeply, why were quotas 
for the whole winter revealed to the user only 
after he had burned up his October and No- 
vember oil based on the belief that he wouid 
get a one-third cut? 
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By some peculiar formula which could only | 
be born in the mind of a New Deal brain 
truster, some people who got 1,000 gallons 
last year for a whole season find themselves 
with about half that amount, while others 
find themselves with more than they had last 
year. | 

The formula is one that takes no acccunt | 
of the exposure of a dwelling to winds and | 
no account of the fact that even if only three 
people live in a house it has to he heated 
evenly to avoid illness and that if more peo- 
ple live in the same house this year than last 
year no increase in fuel is required. 

But even if the heat formula were work- 
able, the lack of planning in handling deliv- 
eries is even more of a blunder. Tank drivers 
spend from a half to three-quarters of an 
hour filling out red tape coupon forms and 
certificates while other customers wait for oil. 
Trucks must make more deliveries than be- 
fore and transport less oil each time because 
of the limits on each period of consumption, 
thus increasing the problem of tires and gas 
and personnel. | 


on the suspicion that there might be some 
chiselers or that people might burn more fuel 
in one period than in another. The very fiexi- 
bility they should have had to enable them to 
conform to weather changes has been denied 
them. And in order to prevent the few who 
might cheat from getting a little more oil, 99 
percent have to be punished with a scheme 
that delays their deliveries and makes them 
freeze. 

The ration boards are overworked and lack 
funds to get proper working tools and per- 
sonnel. 

Rather than remove from office any of the 
incompetent new dealers when they have 
plainly blundered, the President, with per- 
haps more respect for his pride than the plight 
of his countrymen, sticks to the blunderers. 

Mr. Roosevelt will be known in history as a 
great leader inspirationally on war aims and 
strategy, but his many friends will regret that 
a record of being one of the poorest adminis- 
trators who ever sat in the White House is 
being imprinted on the minds of fellow citi- 
zens because he allows the incompetent to re- 
main in office while blacklisting the most suc- 
cessful men in America for having opposed 
him or his experiments in “planned economy.” 


INNOCENTS PUNISHED 
The whole thing appears to have been based 
| 





Paging Horatio Alger? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. | 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- | 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- | 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of December 15, 1942: 


PAGING HORATIO ALGER 

A movement has been rising in the closing 
Congress which, since November 3, has been 
feeling its oats, to nullify that $25,000 salary 
ceiling imposed by Executive order under | 
the Price Stabilization Act. The movement | 
will be accelerated in the non “lame duck” | 
Congress which convenes January 6, and, as | 
all portents now indicate, with blood in its 
eye. 
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Not the least element in the situation is 
the fact that the Executive action was taken 
after the proposal had been turned down in 
Congress The amour propre of the sup- 
posediy equal and coordinate legislative 
branch is therefore much involved 

But deeper than that, involved also is a 
lot more than the superficial and 
glance seemingly simple propositi 
whether or not $25,000, allegedly alth 
not necessarily net, is enough for one 
live on 

The $25,000 limitation has been 








in with the idea of freezing or: 
Wages and salaries But the 
actually a fixing. It is a cutting It 


another sock-the-rich proposition. While t! 
Stabilization Act is merely designed to main- 
tain the salary and wage status quo, thé 
$25,000 directive pulls the rug from under 
the so-called big shot, and instead of fixing, 
it pares him down. And, further, it actually 
costs the United States Treasury money in 
return for this, the latest, class angle 
Since only about 3,000, at outside estimate, 





are touched by the edict, and since the rest 
of our 130,000,000 people have troubles 
aplenty. too, nowadays, it is not to be ex- 


pected that 130,000,000. minus the 3,000, 
going to sob about the personal problems 
of the 3,000. 

But what is causing the concern is whether 
we are having imbedded in our way of life, 
because of warfare, a new philosophy that 
outlaws the incentive which made our coun- 
try, with all its faults, the most productive, 
the richest, and the freest in all the wide 
world; much of which wide world we now have 
as our guest 

We repeat, “with all its faults’; with all its 
Jay Goulds, and grafts, and Ohio gangs, and 
speculative sprees, with all its predatory per- 
versions, with all its consequent peaks and 
valleys. But we didn’t get to be the richest 
the most productive, and the freest in the 
world by doing everything wrong 

What, for example, has Henry Ford been 
worth? What should have been the limit 
of his pay? Starting with less than a shoe- 
string, in 20 years he built himself a personal 
bankroll of half a billion, the while raising 
wages, cutting the prices of his product, ex- 
panding employment, changing whole 
course of our Nation’s life, and of 
that bank roll, being able to tell Wall Street 
where to head in when it tried take him 
over in the pinch of the first post-war de- 
pression. Talk about your revolutionists. 
What about Henry? But what should Ford 
have been paid? Should the capital he 
created have come from the taxpayers? Or 
could it have been created at that source? 

To the man who's got a dollar the fellow 
with $10 is a rich so-and-so; and to the one 
who is earning $1,000 a year the person with 
$10,000 is likewise. Envy of the other guy 
buys our baby no shoes. It 
izes the dog-in-the-manger 
latent in all of us 

So the real heart of the questi 
ratio Alger ? 
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this: Shall we forget H g 

Remember Horatio? Not, probably, if you 
are teen-age. But he is still in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. He was the popular ex- 
pression of the America of his time 8 
through the gay nineties—t rica wi 
the growing pains, the winn the We 
and all that. His theme was always the san 
barefoot boy to big shct. Tom Tempk 
Career, Sink or Swim, Frank and Fearless 
Fortunes of Jasper Kent, Luck and Pluc 
Brave and Bold, The Errand Boy, o1 w Ph 
Brent Won Success. Horatio’s m ry li 
gers on 

Are we droppins dea of d g 
hard way? Are we all seeking a f 
on the Government pay roll, taki n each 
other’s washing being the future limit of 
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Those questions are arising as the full so- A nation without pride in its history can- 
cial implication of limiting incentive begins not hope to become or remain a first-class 
to dawn on Capitol Hill. Hence the head- power. While big celebrations are out, 
line “Plan in House seeks to nullify salary there are no restrictions on an observance. 
ceiling.” The former is over in a few days, then the 
Pertinent to the general subject is a little fever subsides and the motive is forgotten. 






















release we have received from a trade pub- | An observance is quieter, has a deeper mean- 
lication called Land o’ Lakes News, posing | ing, and continues indefinitely. So, perhaps, 
what are described as “10 points that cost so | it is fortunate that we are observing rather 













littie and are worth so much”: than celebrating 
1. You cannot bring about prosperity by | Two closely linked events in American his- | 
discouraging thrift | tory are to be commemorated in 1943. That | 
2. You cannot strengthen the weak by | year marks the 100th anniversary of the | 
weakening the strong | founding of the first civil government west of 
3. You cannot help small men by tearing | the Rockies. It was May 2, 1843, that a small | 
down big men group of settlers gathered at Chamnoeg on 
4. You cannot help the poor by destroying | the banks of the Willamette River, declared | 
the rich | their independence, and set up a provisional 





5. You cannot lift the wage earner by pull- 





government of the American plan for the 
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€ ou cannot keep out o rouble by spendad- Ne 
‘ m than y 7 ' come y SI During the autumn of that year a train | 
more nan your ncome. a 
: ; . : - of covered wagons bearing about 1,000 men, | 
You cannot further the brotherhood of : . “ | 
; ‘ ti class hatred women, and children rolled down the slopes 
I ii y citing "ASS Ni ec. . 
. of the blue mountains to reenforce that in- 
8. You cannot establish sound security on 2s nog ee : Mirage 
borrowed money , fant government and to give assurance that 
' wec one} 







the American flag would continue to fly on 





























9. You cannot build character and coureg ; : - . 
b away a man’s initiative and inde- | “¢ Shores of the Pacific 
y lence The actors in that heroic pioneer drama 
. 10 v u cannot help men perman ntly by came from practi ally ( very State east of the 
doing for them what they could and should Mississippi River They had carried our 
C f them ves d rican cCily ation 





and they made the final strokes which gave 

us a two-ocean country. very State in our 

Union is vitally interested in the 1istory- 

Shaping events of 1843, like the compact 
tl 


Centennial of Oregon Trail Offers Oppor- | made on the Mayflower: like those events 
tunity to Revitalize Ideals | COCURTING ES FIyENOUG) HOCK, SRCUPMNEAD 


South Church, the Alamo, and 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 15, 1942 Our 1943 centennial offers a matchless op- | 
¥ j portunity to tell to the youth of America the 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, while the | great st of the carrying of our Nation 


centennial celebration of the Oregon 
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should be carried into every school in Amer- 
ica. 

The chief object of the Oregon plan is to 
teach American history in an interesting, 
realistic manner, to develop an appreciation 
of pioneer life in general; to disclose how 
character traits were developed through the 
hardships and disappointments encountered, 
to revive the pride and love for our Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Because history and geography go hand in 
hand, a knowledge of the climate, topog- 
raphy and geography of the is neces- 
sary in the study of history. 

The Indians offer an interesting sidelight. 
There were many tribes encountered on the 
trail to Oregon—Kaws. Pawnees, Sioux, 
Crows, Shoshones, Cayuses, and the Colum- 
bia River tribes. The Western pioneers 
learned much from the Indians in obtaining 
food, clothing, and shelter from surrounding 
Nature. The wapato and camas were suc- 
culent Indian foods which added to the 
larder of many pioneer families until their 
fields came into production. How the In- 

ims slowly adopted the white man’s wa) 
is another part of the picture. Several tribes 
were decimated or entirely wiped out by con- 
tact with the white man. Only the strongest 
and mos urvived 

A person remembers what he sees much 
better than what he hears or reads. By com- 
bining all three, he a i1ulates knowledge 
and impressions which remain with him. 
Reading about life on the Oregon Trail, fol- 
lowed by trips to historic landmarks and 
the old tr: gives the student a visual 


vell as a book Knowledge which is most 
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Taking part in dramatizations of 
ubjects as the gathering at Independ- 
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government at Champoeg; Dr. McLoughlin 
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welcoming grant “ort Vancouver; 
making camp on the trail, et gives a per- 
sonal touch and association which cannot be 
cbtained from books alone 

The Oregon Trail Centennial offers a chal- 
lenge to the boys and girls as well as adults 
for creative work in painting, sculpture, carv- 
ing, Writing, poetry, and music. Reviving 
pio1 and characters through minia- 
ture objects provides a liberal and lasting 
education in history. One of the finest ex- 
hibits of that kind in the West is found in 
the State historical museum in Denver, Colo. 

Capt Robert Gray’s discovery of the 
Oregon, the great river of the West, which he 
named for his ship—the Col!umbia—first at- 
tracted the attention of the East to the north 
Pacific coast. Then Lewis and Clark m 
their celebrated journey of discovery to the 
mouth of the Columbia in 1804-6. Fol- 


l fur-trading in- 








scenes 











ade 





lowing that expedition, ) 
dustry was established in the Northwest 
John Jacob Astor of New York City sent out 
two expeditions, one land and one by sea 


Both expeditions met with many tragedies 





and Icss of life, but they accomplished their 
object, the establishment of a fur-trading 
post at the mouth of the Columbia, which 
was named Astoria in honor of the originator 
of th rpris 

Cl the h f the came th 


missionaries, Protestant and Catholic, and tl 
cross was firmly implanted in the Oregon 
Country. The missionaries were colonizers 


as well as preachers and, hb use of their 
pioneer efforts, colleges and wniversiti 
fiourish day 

The vanguard of settlers who came on 
horseback, on foot, and by boat, wrote to thei 
re] e 1 friends in the ! telling them 
of the salubrious climate, the luxuriant pas- 
tur I productive soil, th 1 trees, and 
tl W rs t ing with fish There were 
Mm v7 why 1 1 left 1} ( Lor bl 
I I he ends, t rj 
] inas l } 
bette I I to benefit 























their health; some came to take up the rich, 
free land which was open for settlement; some 
came for adventure. Perhaps Jesse Apple- 
gate’s reason is as good as any—it was Destiny. 


COVERED-WAGON TRAIL ONCE RESEMBLED ARMY 
IN RETREAT 


The covered wagon, the exclusive symbol 
of the Old Oregon Trail, did not break 
through to the Willamette Valley in one 
grand push. Its progress was slow and grad- 
ual, beginning in 1830 when 10 wagons left 
St. Louis, Mo. and went as far as the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, returning 
with a rich load of furs. For many years 
Fort Hall was the terminus of the wagon 
road. The epochal year 1843 saw the cov- 
ered wagon blaze the Oregon Trail through 
to the Columbia and Willamette Valleys. 
The years following saw larger migrations to 
the West, Oregon, Utah, California, and, 
later on, to Montana, Nevada, and Colorado. 
Those were armies of peace which came to 
conquer the wilderness, but their casualties 
were greater than those of many a battle- 
field. Thousands of graves lined the west- 
ern trails, occupied by those who died of 
hardship, disease, and Indian attack, and 
most of those graves were unmarked. 

Many of the wagons fell apart from the 
blistering heat, and oxen died because of 
poor feed and hard labor. Treasured house- 
hold articles had to be abandoned and even 
food was left beside the trail, for anyone 
to take who desired. In places the Oregon 
Trail looked as though a defeated, retreat- 
ing army was on the march. 

Had it not been for the covered wagon, 
the conquest of the West would have been 
greatly delayed. It served as a home on 
wheels for the 2,000-mile journey, a shelter 
from storm and heat. In the capacious box 
of his wagon, the emigrant carried the seeds 
of future harvests; on it was tied the plow, 
the ax, and other farm implements; beside 
it was driven the nucleus of future herds. 
When the trek was ended, it served in the 
lowly capacities of a farm wagon, hauling 
wood, rails, and produce. Today it is seen 
only in museums, but its memory lives as 
the symbol of a great adventure. 

The original Oregon Country comprised all 
territory from the summit of the Rockies to 
the shores of the Pacific, and from the Mexi- 
can possessions on the south to the Russian 
domain on the north. When divided, it gave 
a province to Great Britain, and added five 
stars to the American flag. Those five stars 
were put there by intrepid men and women 
who feared naught. Every school child in 
the land should know of the sacrifices which 
those stars represent, and should take an 
eternal vow to keep them there. 

There is a general lack of knowledge re- 
garding the old trails and landmarks. 
Though Champoeg lies at Portland’s side 
door, only a small percentage cf its residents 
have ever visited it, and many school children 
do not know where it is located. Other 
towns along the trail are just as lacking in 
knowledge. Only a few of our citizens have 
ever visited the McLoughlin home in Oregon 
City. Very few of our schoo: children ever 
heard the stirring story of Joseph Gale and 
the Star of Oregon; of Tabitha Brown, of Joe 
Meek, Jesse Applegate, Joe Lane, or of other 
incidents and pioneers who made history 
for America. History is made up of such 
incidents and persons, for history does not 








Girl Scouts, the newspapers and the public 
in general. Now is the time to prove that 
we are Americans, by deeds, not words. The 
Old Oregon Trail Centennial is not Oregon's 
exclusive property, it belongs to the Nation, 
and we are inviting the Nation to participate 
in its observance. Ours is the task of leader- 
ship, and we have accepted the responsibility. 

We have wandered far from the homely 
virtues of our ancestors. Soft living has 
dwarfed our vision, dulled our memory and 
stunted our fraternity. In covered wagon 
days as the women sat about the campfires 
along the trail, they exchanged the precious 
seeds they were guarding so zealously to make 
gardens in the promised land. They also 
exchanged recipes and helped one another 
darn socks and mend clothing. The men 
helped each other to repair broken wagons 
and harness. The best food was saved for 
those who were ill. 

At the end of the trail when 
communities were established, 
neither riches nor poverty. Everyone worked 
and it was considered disgrace to accept 
charity. Those were the days of rugged in- 
dividualism and all that the pioneers asked 
was to be left alone to work out their own 
destiny. Nothing was said about the Gov- 
ernment owing every man a living. 

Now is the time for a spiritual rebirth, for 
a return to the God of our fathers, for only 
by so doing can America survive. The times 
offer a definite challenge to the churches of 
our land to point the way in this revival. 
A return morally and fraternally to covered 
wagon days and America would be made the 
better for it. The centennial 
offers that opportunity. 
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Senator Norris, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 15 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I asked that several editorials 
and articles appearing in various news- 
papers and publications throughout the 
country regarding the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] be printed 
in the Appendix of the Reconp. The 
matter exceeded what is allowed to be 
printed in the Recorp without having 
an estimate made as tocost. I have had 
the estimate made and the cost will be 
$495. I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent that the editorials and 
articles be printed in the REeEcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Journal of Electrical Worke 
December 1942] 
Norkis 
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make itself. The Oregon Trail Centennial | He will now be spoken of as Norris, not as 
offers our boys and girls and our citizens in Senator Norris. He will take his place with 
general an opportunity to enrich their knowl- those who have been called famil by 
edge and enlist their cooperation in reviving their last names, or their first names ce 
and revitalizing history, the foundation of the beginning of the Republic—Washington, 
our State and our Nation. Lincoln, Jefferson ; 

In this work all are invited to take a part: | He has fulfilled 40 years of service in public 
The churches with their glorious background life, with a sense of constant failure. That 
of vision and sacrifice, the patriotic and fra- sense of failure was evident in his last words 
ternal societ the service clubs, Boy and | when he took his departure from the Halls 
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of Congress this month. And yet no public 
Official has been more successful than Norris. 
He has been a statesman, without seeking 


personal or individual power. He has had 
his name connected with more constructive 
legislation than any other Congressman. He 


has never played dirty or partisan politics. 
He tried to serve all the people, and he has 
succeeded. He has fought for principles 
without bitterness. He has never forsaken 
the underdog. He has been a constant friend 
of labor. He gave to the country the key 
to control of antisocial monopoly in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He has done all 
these things and done them selflessly, and 
comes to the end of his long career with a 
sense of failure. This is merely because he 
holds the people in such regard and would 
have been happy to have done much more 
than this if he had been able. 

The State of Nebraska, which repudiated 
him in the last election, will in the future 
wonder why it made this error of judgment 
and will build monuments to him 


[From the Yellowstone of Novembe1 
Grorce W. Norris 

The defeat of Senator Greorce W. Norris 

in the recent election should bring a blush 

of shame to the people of Nebraska. It was 

the defeat of a statesman by a politician, 


26, 1942] 


which too often occurs in this country. Sen- 
ator Norris began his public career as a 
Republican and labored for many years 
trying to liberalize that party but finding 
this an impossible task he became an Inde- 
pendent and so remained both thought 
and action. He thus did not have the benefit 


of any party organization, while his success- 
fui opponent was Republican State chairman 
with a representative in every precinct 

No American in many generations was more 
liberal in thought, honest of purpose, and 
has a more outstanding record of construc- 
tive and beneficial legislation than this ven- 
erable statesman. No wonder tears came to 
his tired eyes, for he could feel keenly the 


dagger of ingratitude enter his noble hear 


as he said: “I’m at the end of the road.” 
When he faces the All-Just Judge, he will 
hear the comforting words: “You have fought 
a good fight; you have kept the faith; enter 


into the joy of your Lord.” 

Senator Norris will in January end a most 
distinguished career of 40 years in the Con- 
gress of his country. During this long serv- 
ice he labored unceasingly in the interest of 
the common people. He did not follow the 
usual course of becoming conservative with 
increasing age but remained the true libera 
In addition to a consistent liberal course, he 
will be ever remembered for three outstand- 
ing achievements: The elimination of the 
“lame duck” session of Congress, the uni- 
cameral legislature for the State of Nebraska, 
and the enactment of Tennessee Vall 
Authority. 

Beginning in the early horse-a1 
days, the new Congress elected in November 
did not meet until December of the next year 
and the old Congress, with many feat 
“lame duck” Congressmen, met the month 


the 








or mo! 
after the election and legislated until Mar 
Under the present law, for which S 
Norris fought for more than a generati« the 
new Congress meets in January after the 








nd energy 


antiquated 


election. It required the wisdom :; 
of Senator Norris to abolish 
and foolish system 

The unicameral, or one-house 


tnis 


nonpartisar 


legislature has worked most satisfactorily in 
Nebraska The Tennessee Valley Authorit 
was possibly the greatest achievement of Sen- 


ator Norris, as it has had the effect of break- 

ing the stranglehold of the electric monop 

and of furnishing the people ch 

and power. 
The defeat 

irreparable lk 


of Senator Norris c tit n 
ss to America. Not f g 
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of Mark Antony over Brutus: 


“This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man’!” 
{From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News] 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, last week re- 
jected by his home people of Nebraska, stands 
forth as a national phenomenon. He was re- 
jected by his home folks. He has not been 
rejected by the people of the United States. 
In the 30 years of his service in the Senate, 
preceded by notable service in the House, this 
Senator has become the Nation’s dream of 
what an American statesman ought to be. 
His admirers did not always agree with his 
views. He was given to taking the unpopular 
side He fought with rare courage, skill, and 
success in uphill battles. The Nation has 
had 1 counterpart of the persistency and 
skill with which Norris pressed year after 
year to destroy the “lame duck” system in 
Congress, and to save Muscle Shoals for the 
Nation—the Muscle Shoals which ripened 
after years into that monument of his states- 
manship, the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
These accomplishments and the countless 
other battles which he fought have brought 
to Senator Norris such national confidence 
as few Americans in any public position have 
ever held. We knew two things of him: He 
v act his honest conviction, no matter 
t; he would act with vigor upon the con- 








which he took. Because of this, 
yxeople and press have looked to Norris for 


ears for their cue as to where the right in 
any great issue lay. He was no man’s rubber 
tamp. Supporter in general, as he was, of 
measures of the present administration, 
he made the fight of his life a few months 
‘ confirmation of the Presi- 
it of a Federal judge whom 
considered outrageously unfit. 


y acainaet the 
) agains tne 





intme 


To Grorcre W. Norris 
In sports, when a champion is defeated, he 
becomes just an ex-champ. Not so in gov- 
1 statesmanship; yeu have been 
Nebraska for reelection as Sena- 
u are still, and will continue, a 





For four decades, yours has been one of the 
trongest and truest voices in Congress; your 
work has left rmanent impress upon our 
istitutions Your brave, incor- 
and far-sighted spirit will live as a 

ruiding force in our national life. I grieve 





, 


to see you beaten at the polls, but I rejoice 
the conviction that your renown and 
ur influel will remain an American 


Pa VENTURA. 


the Christian Science Monitor of 


November 5, 1942 


To THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEBRASKA 





Dear GEORGE Norris: The papers say you 
cit your defeat for reelection to the 
e hard They say you feel your 40 years’ 
has been repudiated, that you have 
peo} you love have con- 

( ned the things you hold most sacred. 
We do know why the people of Nebraska 
failed send you back to Washington We 
hoped they would. §& did President 
R f n tl newspapers, and, we 
} 1 maj y of An But 
Nebrask that just 
‘ 1 ha rgely en above partisan 
pol to stand as GEORGE Norris, Independ- 
. : x } 1 ? f 
State. W are 








tional representation and parliamentary re- 
strictions so you can more fylly assume your 
position as one of the Nation’s great elder 
statesmen. 

For in the thoughts of the people, GrorcEe 
Nokkis, you stand for integrity and for liber- 
alism. When you speak, the people listen, 
for even if they do not agree with what you 
say they know it is the unselfish voice of 
honesty that they hear. That is not failure; 
that is success of a kind vouchsafed few men. 

Things have changed in Washington since 
you first went there, Georce Norris, and you 
have helped to better them. Remember how 
you had to wait a year after your election 
before taking your seat? There are no “lame 
ducks” in Congress now, thanks to you. Re- 
member how you heard Penrose bellowing 
over the telephone to a Wall Streeter: “You 
run the Pennsy!vania Railroad, and I'll run 


the Senate of the United States”? Things 
like that aren’t true any more. You helped 


dispatch them, GEorGcE Norris. 

Remember how Uncle Joe Cannon punished 
you for such a slight breach of party rule as 
voting with the Democrats for adjournment 
over Washington’s Birthday? You helped end 
things like that. 

If ever again you feel momentarily discour- 
aged visit Tennessee Valley Authority and 
see in the vast power, the thriving industries, 
the happy, model homes and the romping 
children the bright reward for your fight to 
wrest for the people the liberty to develop 
their own natural resources and to enjoy 
more bountifully their abundant bestowals. 

When you first went to Washington butter 
was 28 cents a pound, a man’s suit sold for 
$10, and you could buy a real mink muff for 
$15. The Federal Government spent less in 
a year then than it does in a week now. Yes, 
things have changed, have grown, have ac- 
celerated. You have kept pace, GrorGE Nor- 
ris. Often you have set the pace. 

And now a new field of service opens before 
you. Look not at today’s defeat. Rather 
look back at the triumphs of good you have 
witnessed, then look forward expectantly with 
good cheer. 

[From the Philadelphia Record of November 
6, 1942] 
OpeN LETTER TO SENATOR GEORGE W. Norris 

Dear SENATOR Norris: You said yesterday, 
commenting on your defeat Tuesday: 

“I’m at the end of the road. * * * I 
have done my best to repudiate wrong and 
evil in governmental affairs. * * * ButlI 
have utterly failed. * * * The people I 
love have condemned the things I held most 
sacred. * * * The election results are a 
repudiation of 40 years of service.” 

Senator, you are the only man in Amer- 
ica who would dare utter those words. 

America knows you have not failed. The 
people you love have not condemned your 
wise, forthright political philosophy. You 
have not been repudiated 

This letter, Senator, is not written merely 
to make you feel better in your hour of de- 
feat. It is written to state afresh the facts 
about your service to your country; to look 
again upon the monuments you leave be- 
hind that will stand as guideposts for gen- 
erations of Americans yet unborn. 

As a young man, in the House, you over- 
threw the reactionary ruie of Cannonism, 
the “fascism” of that day 

In the Senate, it was your anti-injunc- 
tion law which protected the rights of labor 
from the autocracy of illiberal judges. 

Your bill creating Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and your bills which strung thous- 
ands of miles of power lines into remote 
rural regions brought a measure of ease and 
happiness for millions of overworked farm 
families. 


Your twent 
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tribute can be paid him than to use the words | now released from the responsibilities of sec- 


of Congress, made our Government far more 
responsive to the will of the people. 

No other Senator in the last 75 years has 
such a record. 

GEORGE Norris, you know in your heart 
you have not failed. You have served longer, 
you have served more honorably, and you 
have served more effectively than any living 
American Senator or Representative. One 
election in one State, under abnormal war- 
time conditions, cannot erase or cast a single 
blot upon your magnificient career as “Sen- 
ator-at-Large” for all the people of all the 
States of the Union. 

You can go back to your Middle West home 
with your head high and your chin up. As 
you go, your feliow citizens—whether they 
be your supporters or your opponents—will 
say in unison: 

“There walks a man.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 


[From the Evening Bulletin of November 
5, 1942] 
Norris’ PouiricaL SUNSET 


Retirement of Senator Grorce W. Norris, 
forced by the decision of Nebraska voters, 
will end a remarkable career in Washington 
that has stretched over 39 years. 

To a whole generation of Americans he 
has been the outstanding example of in- 
Surgency; but his insurgency invariably was 
the kind that stems from an independence of 
thought and action. When he bore a party 
label he was often the severest critic of that 
party, and never hesitated to oppose it when 
conscience dictated. 

Undoubtedly the country has reaped large 
benefits from the Senator's independence. 
Occasionally he sponsored revolutionary pro- 
posals, but more than one of them was 
eventually enacted into law. Among them 
was the “lame duck” amendment. 

he Senate—and the House, too, for that 
matter-—-would be better if it had more Mem- 
bers of the Norris type, thinking nd acting 
constructively and independently and less 
inclined to follow blindly a political bell- 
wether. 
[From the Plain Dealer and Daily Leader of 

November 5, 1942] 
SENATOR Norris Gors HomME 

The defeat in Tuesday’s election of the 
elder statesman, Senator Grorce W. Norris 
of Nebraska, brings to a close one of the dis- 
tinguished careers in American politics. On 
many issues we did not agree with him, but 
no one familiar with the record of 40 years 
can deny he has won for himself an enviable 
place in American history. 

Ohio shares with Nebraska the Senator’s 
fame. He was born at Clyde, Ohio, and at- 
tended old Baldwin College at Berea. He 
taught school in these parts for a time be- 
fore going west. It was just 40 years ago 
that Norris was first elected to the House of 
Representatives. By 1910 he became estab- 
lished as a national figure as one of the 
western insurgents who challenged the auto- 
cratic rule of Speaker Uncle Joe Cannon. 

In 1912 Congressman Norris was elevated 
to the Senate. In 1917 he fought the most 
bitter battle of his career as one of the little 
group of willful men who opposed America’s 
entry into the war. He came up for re- 
election in November 1918, before the armis- 
tice was dreamed of although it was but 2 
weeks away 

Those whose experience includes the last 
war understand the nature of the hysteria 
which had swept the country. No man in 
Nebraska would preside as chairman at a 
Norris meeting when he said, “I have come 
home to tell you the truth One newspaper 
finally opened its columns on the eve of elec- 
tion and Norris told his story, never flinching 
from his position. 

We believe he was wholl 
stand, but we admire his courage. 


y wrong in his war 


The people 
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of Nebraska admired his courage, too. 
reelected him. 

Senator Norris is the father of the whole 
public power development symbolized by such 
names as Tennessee Valley Authority, Boulder 
Dam, Muscle Shoals. Federal power projects 
had their inception in the last war for pro- 
duction of nitrates. When peace came Norris 
won the fight to prevent turning over public 
works to private interests. He was author of 
the “lame duck” amendment and to him more 
than to anyone else the Nation is indebted for 
this notable reform. Before its passage, de- 
feated Members of House and Senate returned 
for a 3-month session while the victors sat 
helplessly by. 

In the last few years of Senator Norris’ 
service the crusading spirit and the independ- 
ence which distinguished him for a quarter 
century were lacking. He was 75 years old 
when last elected 6 years ago and said himself 
he had served his day. He declared in 1936 he 
would never run again, but this fall changed 
his mind. 

He has taken his defeat deeply to heart, 
calling it a repudiation of his entire career. 
He is a sensitive man and has suffered under 
many bitter disappointments. He has earned 
a long rest, and the Nation wishes him health 
and happiness. 


They 





[From the Bellevue (Ohio) 
November 5, 1942} 


Norris’ Dereat ENDS GREAT CAREER 


The fortunes of politics are fickle and many 
candidates are wondering today by what line 
of reasoning their bid fo office was denied. 
Mest notable among the election casualties 
was the senior Senator from Nebraska, 
Grorce W. Norris, who defeat by KENn- 
NETH WHERRY brings to a close one of the 
most distinguished careers of American 
statesmen. 

While most people know him for his 40 
years of service as a Representative and Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, that State must share 
with this community any claim they have 
upon him’ Born in simple surroundings on 
the Dogtown Road in York township, the 
llth of 12 children, he spent his early life 
in this vicinity 

After attending Baldwin Wallace College he 
returned here for a time to teach school in 
York township before going West. We would 
like to read into his rugged individuality, 
his independence, and his vigor the back- 
ground of his early life in this section. 

Today this community shares with him the 
bitterness of his defeat but salutes her son 
with undiminished pride for his record in 
public life, which was backed by courage and 
conviction. 

Now 81 years of age, he bows out of politics 
with disappointment over his defeat which 
he interprets as “a repudiation of his entire 
career.” In this we feel that he is wrong, just 
as we feel he was wrong in his isolationist 
tendencies. 

He leaves behind him, however, a record 
which includes such laudable projects as the 
whole public power development including 


Gazette of 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, Boulder 
Dam, Muscle Shoals, and others. The fa- 
mous Norris Dam bears his name These 


projects he prevented from falling into pri- 
vate hands 
News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., 
of November 6, 1942] 

Mr. Norris WRONG 


{From the 


Righteousness has been crucified and the 
people I love have condemned the things I 
held sacred and/repudiated my 40 years of 
service.—Senator GrorcE Norris 

Thus spoke Senator Norris when the news 
came-that he had been defeated. He is 
wrong. In their sober moments the people 
have not condemned him and the righteous- 
ness he incarnates cannot be crucified. The 
people of Nebraska, harried by war and mis- 








| 


led by narrow partisans, permitted them- 
selves to defeat their best friend. It is a 
truth that privilege never sleeps, never sur- 
renders and takes care of its own. It is a 
sad truth that many people can be persuaded 
to vote for their own undoing and the polit- 
ical defeat of their friends. That is one 
thing this election taught. 

But righteousness cannot be crucified and 
GEorGE Norris has not been condemned. It is 
the people of Nebraska, misled by small poli- 
ticians and monopolists, who have con- 
demned themselves. 

Nebraskans will repent. Though out of 
office the voice of GrorcE Norris will be heard 
speaking for the real democracy he has ad- 
vanced as legislator. And when they come 
to themselves the people will deplore the 
wrong they have inflicted upon themselves. 
[From the New York Times of November 5, 

1942] 
A PuBLic Loss 

The failure of Senator Norris to be re- 
elected in Nebraska is a grave public loss. 
His position was unique. In 1936 he was the 
first candidate by petition to carry a State- 
wide election. He was also the first Inde- 
pendent to be elected a Senator. This year 
he was again nominated by petition. He beat 
the regular democratic candidate, a radio 
commentator, by a satisfactory plurality, but 
the united votes of the two seem to have 
been less than the vote given to the Republi- 
can candidate, chairman of the State Repub- 
lican Committee, and practically unknown 
outside the State. 

Mr. Norris, who has served nearly 40 years 
at Washington, has long been eager to re- 
tire. Only after persistent urging was he 
brought to a reluctant consent to run again. 
His long labor has been unflagging. His sin- 
cerity, his courage, his experience, and 
knowledge, his high notion of public service, 
have won him the regard, one might say the 
affection, even of persons who differ funda- 
mentally from some of his policies. It was 
said of Sir Robert Peel in the last years of his 
life when he was a private member of Par- 
liament that if there were a public meeting 
of all Englishmen he would be chcsen chair- 
man. Such was the popular respect for his 
character. Mr. Norris, a far more brilliant 
statesman, has that essential integrity. 

Mr. Norris has written himself into the 
laws and the Constitution. He has made a 
place of his own in the Senate. Nobody can 
fill it. The good wishes of the American peo- 
ple will follow him into that leisure which 
he has craved so long. 


THE TRAIL BLAZER 

Tragedy of Tuesday's election was the 
repudiation of veteran Senator Norris by the 
people of Nebraska—a most ungrateful and 
ungracious action. For a long lifetime he 
had served them well, honestly, fearlessly. 
Many men differed with him. None ques- 
tioned this ability and intelligence, his in- 
tegrity and his courage 


Regardless of party, Senator Norris is a 


grand old war horse and a very great man 
He deserved a generosity from the people of 
his State that they did not give him—de- 


served it because he had earned it well in a 
lifetime of devot-:d and able service 

You say that politics is a hard-boiled 
game—and so it is. But there should still 
be room in it for a graceful gesture, for ap- 
preciation and gratitude and generosity, for 
loyalty, even for simple kindness 

Even at 81, Senator Norris is still an able 
and a potent man. Though he had not been, 
after the lifetime he has given to the State 
of Nebraska and to the whole Nation, he 
could well have been retained in the Senate 
on an honorary basis, purely as an expression 
of gratitude on the part of a constituency 
he has served since long before many of 
them were horn. 
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But they have retired him, instead; and it 
is a pitiful thing. 

Yet we do not—-we cannot—accept nor 
agree with Senator Norris’ own interpreta- 
tion— 

“It’s all over now,” he said. “I’m at the 
end of,the road. * * * I Know and every- 
one knows I'll never get back in.” 

And with tears in his eyes, he added, “I 
have done my best to repudiate wrong and 
evil in governmental affairs. But I have to 
admit I have utterly failed. I don’t know 
now why * * *. The people I love Hve 
condemned the things I held most sa- 
cred * * *. It is a repudiation of 40 years 
of service. God knows I’ve tried to do the 
job. I know I have been honest. I've tried 
to place politics on a higher plane.” 

No, you haven’t failed, Senator Norris 
and it’s not all over now. Nor are you at 
the end of the road. It’s a long road. You 
have walked it very gallantly for a long 
time. Now you will drop out, and, as you 
say, it’s not in likelihood you'll get back in 
again— 

But other men will walk the same road; 
and some of them will be honest, as you have 
been. Some of them will be brave, as you 
have been. Some of them, even, will be as 
unselfishly and disinterestedly devoted to the 
general welfare as you have been. 

Few, perhaps, will have your ability. But 
you have shown them the way, and lesser 
men can follow it now. 

The road will go on, and many men will 
travel it. And maybe you won’t be there to 
watch them so very much longer. But they 
will remember you. Your life will be a 
guidebook—and following it, some men, some 
time, will get where you were going 

You may be about over, Senator Norris— 
though it’s a hard saying to make. But 
nothing else is over. The things you loved 
and worked for and fought for are not over 
America is not over. Justice is not over 

And though you now retire from the march 
the march will go on—with firmer step and 
stronger rhythm and higher heart, all caught 
from you who were in the forefront so 
sturdily and so long 

No, never say you 
Norris. 

So long as American written, 
your name will be bright and big upon the 
pages, and all men will know you as a valiant 
crusader—whose soul goes marching on 


have failed, Senator 


history is 


{From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune of 
November 5, 1942] 
Not REPUDIATED 


It is regrettable that Senator Grorce Nor- 
RIs, of Nebraska, looks upon his defeat at the 
polls Tuesday as an indication of failure and 


repudiation, for neither was the cau 
doubt bitter disappointment colored his view 
and in time he will look upon his rejection 
by the people he has represented f 
as coming not from failure in rep: 
on his part, nor in repudiation for what he 





has fought for, but from lack of n early 
enough decision to run 

The Senator had determined t tep aside 
this time, but at almost the last minute was 
induced by Nebraska and Washington, D. C 
friends to reconsider and again offer himself 
for the Senate. When he consent 
shouldered a bewildering task—t 
reelection by having voters rite | 


on the ballots victor 
Pilgrim’s Progress pale in comparis 
sides that the campaign managers of the two 
main parties and the voters, believi M 
Norris out of the campaign, had org 


That path to vict 





thoroughly and had pledged support through- 
out the State. It would have been almost a 
miracle had Mr. Norris won 

Nobody but Mr. Norris himself v ever 
dare to charge failure and repudi nas @ 
result of this election. His record is tco 


open, tco clean, in fact too magnifl nt, to 
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ever permit of such a charge. In the Sen- 
ate he has been in a class by himself; a man 
whom opponents respected and feared, know- 
ing that when he took up a cause he believed 
to be just and honest, he would never let 
up, and his support took sapping strength 
from the other side. If ever a statesman has 
earned the right to say that he is captain of 
his own soul, Georce Norris is that man. 





{From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of November 5, 1942] 
Norris Loses—AND WINS 

The not unexpected defeat of Senator 
Worris, of Nebraska, terminates the public 
career of one of the great Americans of his 
generation. Now 81, Grorce Norris wanted 
to withdraw from public life at the end of 
his present term. His numerous admirers 
persuaded him only slightly more than a 
month ago, against his wishes and better 
judgment, to permit his name to be offered. 
This put him belatedly into a three-cornered 
race against a Republican and a Democratic 
candidate, and his supporters had to write his 
name on the ballot, always a great handi- 
cap 

The result is what might have been antici- 
pated. Any man with the independence and 
courage which Senator Norris has demon- 
strated countless times in a career extend- 
ing over nearly 40 years has made many 
enemies. Most of these enemies admire his 
independence and his honesty, despite their 
disagreement with his views. Like the late 
Senator George Moses, who referred to some 
of the other middle-western insurgents as 
“sons of the wild jackass,” they may even 
regard Norris as “the one really big man of 
the Senate.” Senator Moses felt that way, 
although he disagreed with Senator Norris 
on nearly everything. 

So Grorce Norris goes back to Nebraska, 
his long career ended by defeat. The fact 
ought not to trouble him unduly. The inter- 
view he gave out yesterday in Washington, 
in the first flush of what he termed a 
“repudiation,” sounded despondent, but he 
can hardly continue to feel that he has 
“utterly failed,” when he has had time to 
view his defeat more calmly, and in perspec- 
tive Actually no man in public life in 
America has stood for more, or accomplished 
more Even if his tangible achievements 
were less impressive than they are, the 
example of his noble character alone would 
have made his career in the Senate a boon 
to the Nation. 


~ 


{From the Washington Post of Novemb2r 6, 
1942] 

VANISHED FACES 
Of all the faces that will not reappear in 
the new Congress none will be missed more 
than that of 61-year-old Senator Norais, of 
Nebraska. He was the dean of Congress in 
Senator ELLison D. SMITH, 
of South Carolina, has sat longer in the 
te, but his service has been broken, while 
r CARTER GI 


nbroken service 


Ass, who was sent to Con- 
2 years earlier than Senator Norris, 
time out in 1919-20 to serve as Secre- 
of the Treasury. Nebraska was proud 
nost famous son, and there can be no 
that, for anno Domini, he would 


been reelected 

C f the last jobs undertaken by Senator 
N is pointed up by the defeat of Senator 
f New Jersey. The Senator was 
a het man of Mayor Hague—the New r- 
§ I 1 our Federal bench with 
G F. Mea ) Senator Norris stood for 
ri i led the fight in the 
s Juc ( te nst the rati- 
hi 1 of e } | 1ent He was 
r y k he is the 
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[From the Portsmouth (Va.) Star of 
November 5, 1942] 


Not DEFEATED—ONLY SPARED 


“I have lived according to my philosophy of 
government and now I am passing out of 
the political picture with the flag of that 
philosophy trailing in defeat.” 

Settled down in his favorite easy chair in 
his office, Norris pondered over his defeat by 
Republican nominee, KENNETH WHERRY. 

“Although it is sad—bitterly sad—for me, 
yet I believe I was right. It will always be 
@ source of gratification and pride that I 
made an honorable and honest fight and that 
I went down to defeat for reasons that even 
my enemies cannot explain.” (News report 
on Senator Norris’ comment on his defeat in 
Tuesday's election.) 

It is indeed » sad commentary on the work- 
ings of Democracy for a man who has devoted 
nearly half hi life unselfishly to the welfare 
of his State and the Nation to have the peo- 
ple whom he has so faithfully served for 40 
years turn him out in political defeat. One 
can readily understand the let-down feeling 
which overcame the 8l-year-old Nebraska 
Senator at this verdict, resulting in his being 
retired by people in whose interest he has 
given the better part of his life. 

It seems to be the invariable rule in poli- 
tics that appreciation is something that only 
exists for favors yet to come. But Senator 
Norris can console himself with knowledge 
that in the Nation at large he has not been 
repudiated. His forthright character and un- 
flinching courage stand forth like a beacon 
light for guidance of all who would serve in 
legislative halls. 

If only a few succeed as has Senator Norris 
in establishing leadership of courage and 
right, then the future of the Nation will be 
the better for such success. 

The torch which Senator Norris has car- 
ried for nearly 40 years in public service will 
continue to shine and will not be forgotten. 
Long after those who were responsible for 
Senator Norris’ retirement from the stage 
of politics in Tuesday's election have gone 
and been forgotten, the name and fame of 
this venerable Nebraska Senator will be un- 
tarnished and undimmed. With his sadness 
of heart, we can well sympathize. For his 
defeat at the hands of a generation of voters 
who failed to appreciate untiring effort is 
but reflection of what has often gone before 
in the matter of public service. 

Again Senator Norris has not been de- 
feated in the Nation. The love and admira- 
tion which he commanded and received from 
a grateful country will be his for as long as 
he lives and for many years afterward in his 
memory. Rather than defeat, we would say 
Senator Norris has been spared much in the 
heavy burdens that face the national Con- 
gress now, and in the not too long distant 
future. It may well be that the voters of 
his State have saved him from this that his 
life may be lengthened so his political phi- 
losophy and sage counsel may yet be had in 
months to come, when, coming from one in 
political retirement they may be more poten- 
tial than from one in the harness 

History will write whether Senator Norris 
came out of Tuesday’s contest victor or 
vanquished. It is the belief of these col- 
umns that vindication of his twoscore years 
of public service will be the permanent plac- 
ing of his name in the Nation’s hall of fame. 


SENATOR Norris’ FUTURE 

Senator Norris seems to be crushed over his 
defeat. He speaks of having lived according 
to his philosophy of government “and now I 
am passing out of the political picture with 
the flag of that philosophy trailing in defeat.” 

The Times does not know what the plans of 
Senator Norris for the future may be. He is 
as saying to a reporter: “I will go 
Nebraska—where else could I go?” 


ninted 
quoted 


back to 
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Although he is 81 years old, Senator Norris 
still has a keen mind and a heart which beats 
strongly for real progress and real democracy. 

As this newspaper has shown, Senator Nor- 
Ris is the father of the Tennessee Valley de- 
velopment. Not Mr. Roosevelt, not Mr. Mc- 
KEeE.Liar, but Grorcr Norris, is primarily re- 
sponsible for the Washington fruition of the 
great dreams which men like John A. Patten, 
Paul Kruesi, W. E. Brock and others fought 
for here, a quarter of a century ago. 

Senator Norris might find a pleasant and 
useful duty here in the Tennessee Valley. 

We are certain his advice would be wel- 
comed by the Tennesse Valley Authority. 

Possibly some of his most important years 
might yet remain before him in this valley 
region. At any rate, if he were to stand on 
any of our mountains and were to look out 
over the teeming valleys along the Tennessee 
River he would have no misgivings about the 
value of his work for the Nation or about the 
permanence of that work. 


“BENEFITS FoRGOT” 


Maybe the South is just a sentimental old 
maid after all. We are not very practical 
down here and we are not coldly efficient. 
Senator Carter Gass is 84 years old and a 
sick man, but he has rendered great service 
to Virginia and the Nation, and it never 
entered Virginia’s mind to refuse him another 
term in the United States Senate at the elec- 
tion Tuesday. If he doesn't do anything, 
Virginia will be proud of him for what he 
has done in the past. 

Nebraska is not so sentimental. The vot- 
ers there defeated Senator GrorcE Norris in 
spite of his 39 years in House and Senate. 
It doesn’t do the country any good to get a 
picture of this grand old statesman, still 
useful and still vigorous, retiring to idleness 
after serving the country so well. 

There is a national weakness when in- 
gratitude to great old men creeps in. Fora 
nation as for an individual Shakespeare might 
have written his matchless lines— 


“Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not.” 


[From the Sacramento Bee of November 5, 
1942} 


Norris Dereat Is LOSS TO THE ENTIRE NATION 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
Is man’s ingratitude. 


If some sentiment of this sort was running 
through the mind of Senator GrorcEe W. Nor- 
Ris of Nebraska yesterday he could not be 
censured. 

One of the truly great Americans of this 
generation—a man who towered above most 
of his associates in Congress like one of 
California’s own big trees in a forest of small 
pines—was repudiated by the voters whom 
he had served so faithfully and with distinc- 
tion for 40 years. 

Uncle GrorcE Norgis’ seat will be occupied 
by another after January Ist, and the loss will 
not be that of Nebraska alone but of the 
entire American people. Few men in the life 
of Washington have won more general na- 
tional respect and affection, and fewer still 
have deserved that affection to so great a 
measure as has Senator Norris. 

And so Grorce Norris will return to that 
private life from which he emerged at the 
turn of the century, with his conscience clear, 
his reputation untarnished, his place secure 
in American history. 

He has set a lasting pattern of public serv- 
ice which could be followed with benefit to 
the Nation by those who will follow in his 
footsteps. 

And that is something even more worth 
while than winning an election, 
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[From the Nashville Tennesseean of Novem- 
ber 5, 1942] 


MAN AND THE MACHINE 


Senator Grorce Norris, 81, the outstand- 
ing apostle of democracy and probably the 
most constructive statesman in the National 
Legislature for the past 40 years, has been 
retired by the voters of his home State, 
Nebraska. 

It is not for us to pass judgment on the 
choice of the Nebraska voters, but the man 
who could chortle ove? the defeat of Senator 
Norris would chortle over a crack in Liberty 
Bell. 

The day will never come when our govern- 
ment needs less rather than more of the 
Norris brand. 

One way of looking at this statesman’s 
defeat is that in the voters’ minds his ad- 
vanced age outweighed even his monumental 
accomplishments. The more realistic ex- 
planation is that, in a year of war distrac- 
tions, the parties were able at last to over- 
throw the independent man. 

For 20 years, Senator Norris has bowed to 
naught but his own conscience. In 1922 he 
had the rare courage to make this declara- 
tion: 

“IT am no longer a Republican. 1 believe 
the independent voter is the salvation of the 
country. There is not a speck of partisan- 
ship left in me. The good of the country 
comes before loyalty to party machine, boss 
and caucus.” 

Thus he blasphemed against the mystic 
power of regularity and invited upon his head 
the eternal enmity of all straight organization 
men. His own man ever since, and until now 
supported by his people, his remarkable free- 
dom and its success have been the envy of 
his colleagues. The organization boys caught 
up with him Tuesday and triumphed over as 
fine and brave a light as this Nation in its 
maturity has had for a model. 

Because he has championed and exemplified 
independence, Senator Norris has been down- 
cast by the election returns. 

“The most important thing from my view- 
point,” he told reporters, “is that righteous- 
ness has been crucified and the people I love 
have condemned the things I held most 
sacred,” 

Because of our own esteem and affection 
for Senator Norris and our appreciation of 
his goals, we ask that he should not now be 
downcast—for the people will err, but the 
fight for righteousness is never-ending. He 
himself, almost single-handedly and by the 
force of sweet reason and constancy, re-formed 
the Constitution of the United States to 
give the people direct choice in the election 
of their senatorial representatives. The peo- 
ple are everlastingly beholden to him for 
that service to democracy. And if the people 
of Nebraska unwisely have chosen this time, 
they have the means because he gave it to 
them to rectify their error another day. 

Here in Tennessee, with the enduring evi- 
dence of his great and good works all about 
us, we see Grorce Norris in the broad per- 
spective, a peerless public servant, himself 
the yardstick we must measure our own men 
by. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of November 
5, 1942] 


Tuer SENATE LOSES A STATESMAN 


In noting the defeat of Senator Grorcre W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, in Tuesday’s election it 
is worth recalling that the best biography of 
this elder statesman, published some 6 years 
ago, hore the simple title, “Integrity.” Now, 
as then, this single word sums up the out- 
standing trait of its subject’s character. 

Giving due weight to the fact that the 
soundness of some political and economic 
measures promoted by Mr. Norris, and en- 
acted largely through the force of his leader- 
ship and personality, has been decidedly open 
to argument, his utter sincerity and com- 
plete devotion to what he conceived to be 





the public welfare have never been ques- 
tioned, even by his opponents. 

A man does not attain the position of dean 
of Congress through a continuous service of 
40 years without having earned this distinc- 
tion. Mr. Norris was repeatedly sent back to 
Washington, for service first in the House 
and later in the Senate, not because of back- 
ing by a powerful political organization built 
up through the years, but because of his 
record as a legislator with a mind of his own, 
determined to do his duty as he saw it. 

The Senate could profit by more men of 
his caliber who believe that their first re- 
sponsibility is to the country. 





[From the Huntsville (Ala.) Times] 
A UNITED STATES SENATOR 


For reasons satisfactory, we suppose, to the 
majority of Nebraskans, that State has re- 
jected her representative in the Senate for 
almost 30 years, and a Member of the House 
for 10 years previous to that time. 

This man is Grorce W. Norris, generally 
acclaimed by the newspaper corps at Wash- 
ington as the outstanding Member of the 
Senate. 

He has been defeated, but nothing can wipe 
out such achievements as the destruction, 
in the House of Representatives, of the auto- 
cratic power of the Speaker; the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, after long 
years of effort; or the constitutional amend- 
ment ending “lame duck” Congresses. 

There are other great deeds to his credit 
in the public service, but these are perhaps 
thc outstanding ones. 

Nebraska will be the main loser through 
the retirement of Senator Norris, but the 
whole Nation will suffer, »ecause he was an 
incorruptible public servant, honest and 
courageous, diligent in the public welfare. 

He was truly a United States Senator, not 
merely a Nebraska Senator. 

It was often possible to disagree with Sen- 
ator Norris, but no one could question his 
honesty and integrity, or doubt the upright- 
ness of his motives. Friend and foe alike 
conceded this. 

Now, when he is past 80 years, and when 
he should be topping off his public career 
with at least a portion of another term, his 
people, who never turned him down before, 
have rejected him. 

No wonder he is 
the people’s verdict. 

“I have done my best to repudiate wrong 
and evil in governmental affairs. But I have 
to admit that I have utterly failed,” he is 
quoted as saying. 

“Personally, I find it is a repudiation of 
40 years of service. God knows I have tried 
to do the job. I know I have been honest. 
I have tried to place politics on a high plane.” 

His defeat is a reflection, not upon Senator 
Norris, but upon the people of Nebraska. 

He can spare better spending his declining 
years in their service, than they can in miss- 
ing the benefit of his wisdom and diligent 
action. 


bitter, and resentful at 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 


Tribune] 
A VETERAN DISCHARGED 
It would be both meddlesome and un- 


seemly for the people of other States to sug- 
gest who should represent Nebraska in the 
United States Senate. But they nonetheless 
will be both shocked and saddened at the 
news that Nebraska has discharged Senator 
GEORGE W Norris after 40 years of honcrable 
service in the national legislature. Of the 
many upsets in Tuesday's election, this is the 
most startling. 

At this distance one can only speculate 
as to the reasons for the defeat of Norris. 
The resurgence of Republican strength and 
the reaction against incumbents throughout 
the country undoubtedly were factors. Quite 
probably Nebraskans also tcok Senator Norris 
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at his word when he declared only a few 
months ago that he preferred to retire at the 
end of his present term. At that time he 
said it wouldn’t be just to his State or the 
country if he should stick to his job after 
his “usefulness had disappeared.” At 81 he 
felt he had reached the age “when he is 
unable to do the work of the Senate.” Al- 
though he later reconsidered and decided to 
stand for another term, his opponents were 
provided potent ammunition by that testi- 
mony. It is also reported that, like some 
other veterans in office, Senator Norris had 
grown a little careless about his political 
fences. He took for granted that the popular 
support he had received in the past would 
continue without solicitation in the future. 
In this, Norris could have profitably learned 
a lesson from the career of the late Senator 
William E. Borah. 

For all his national and international 
renown, Borah never forgot that he was kept 
in office by the votes at home. If he was a 
great statesman at Washington, he remained 
to the end an adroit politician ii Idaho. 

Senator Norris’ expressed deep injury at 
his defeat is entirely out of keeping with his 
character. He speaks with bitterness of “a 
repudiation of 40 years of service” and that 
“righteousness has been crucified and the 
people I love have condemned the things L 
held most sacred.” That sounds more like a 
disappointed politician than the statesman 
Senator Norris has been. It is more like 
Norris that he also paid tribute to the proc- 
esses of democracy which relegated him to 
retirement: “The people had a perfect right 
to do what they did. I would defend them 
to the last drop of my blood in their right 
to exercise the privilege.” 

Senator Norris’ achievements are no less 
shining for the fact that Nebraska felt it 
had good reason to dispense with his services. 
He remains the one true independent in the 
Halls of Congress, a statesman who has put 
laws of great moment upon the statute 
book, who has been a thoughtful student 
of the processes of government and has ever 
tried to improve those processes. His in- 
tegrity, unselfishness, and devotion to de- 
mocracy remain unquestioned, and he is 
still in a class by himself as the Senator not 
only of Nebraska but of the United States. 





[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
So Norris Passes 


It is sad to witness the defeat of GEorGE 
W. Norris, who for 40 years has fought for 
many American ideals, who has stood for 
cleanness and honesty and liberalism. It is 
sadder to find Norris taking it so hard. “A 
defeat at my age,” he said recently, “would 
be in effect a repudiation of all my life's 
work by the people whom I love.” 

Surely not. Defeats can be accomplished 
sometimes by sheer political mechanics. 
Norris took the pitcher of political 
pendence to the well once too often. He 
scorned to run on either party ticket in a 
year when the country was lining up every- 
where between black and white. 

The things for which Grorce Norris has 
stocd, not always rightly, not always 
cessfully, add up to a body of fundamental 
American ideals. Sometimes they go into 
eclipse, sometimes they show a different face, 
just as Norris, in origin a Progressive Re- 
publican of the days of 1910, had lately been 


inde- 


suc- 


a Roosevelt Demccrat of 1933. 
At 81, full of years and honor, Grorce 
Norris is not defeated, and he of all men 


ought to know it. A scant handful of men 
in public life today will be remembered as 
long as he. After 40 years of public service, 
it will be written of him all over the Nation: 





“This man was a fighter, and he fought 
for what he believed was right.” 

A State so close to the early ideals of the 
Republic as Nebraska doesn't repudiate such 


@ record, nor will it through 
to come forget Grorce Norris. 


all its history 
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{From the Capital Times of November 9, 1942] 


An INDIRECT TRIBUTE TO SENATOR Norris From 
Watt STREET 


For many years Senator Greorce W. Norris, 
of Nebraska, has been one of the Nation’s 
outstanding spokesmen for public ownership 
of utilities, and he has waged a courageous 
fight against the private power interests which 
in the last decade has been marked with great 
success 

It was only natural, therefore, that private 
utility interests and their financial allies 
should be pleased with the defeat of Senator 
Norris in the senatorial election in Nebraska 
last week. The Wall Street Journal, however, 
does not join in the opinion that the failure 
of Senator Norris to win reelection is a re- 
pudiation of Senator Norris. 

This spokesman for the Wall Street financial 
interests, while obviously not disappointed 
at the results of the Nebraska vote, admits 
that the veteran liberal’s crusades have and 
will continue to show results. The Wall 
Street Journal recognizes Senator Norris’ sin- 
cerity, and its remarks on his defeat are 
something of an indirect or perhaps left- 
handed tribute. Here is the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s comment: 

“The Senator’s fundamental premise seemed 
to be simply that owners of public utility 
services were not part of the public—were 
not, in this relation, people. On the contrary, 
they were a class apart, whose motives were 
suspect, who did not possess in their capacity 
as owners equal rights with the rest of us and 
who had to be treated accordingly. 

“That he was entirely sincere in this point 
of view was evident, for all his utterances on 
the matter unmistakably exhaled it. For 
him, private ownership of public service en- 
terprises was pret much tantamount to a 
conspiracy against the public interest. 





y 


“In lamenting as he has done the ‘repudia- 
tion’ by the voters of his whole career, the 
venerable Sonator is unduly pessimistic. His 


campaign against the utilities, at least must 
be regarded as successful insofar as its 
results to their owners are concerned in the 
tight of its effects upon the value of their 
properties. 

“To use the current phraseology of war 
communiques, he has unquestionably ‘in- 
fiicted large losses on the enemy.’ 

“Moreover, he retains in his retire- 
ment the esteem that public opinion never 
refuses to a statesman for his sincerity and 
courage even when it ‘repudiates’ his opinions 
and his judgment.” 

If the Wall Street Journal wanted to be 
realistic about the election in Nebraska, it 
would have recognized that Senator Norris’ 
defeat was the result of such factors as his 
advanced age, his unwillingness to make a 
camp his position on the ballot in the 
ndependent column, thus making the con- 
test a three-way split and bringing about the 
election of a minority candidate. 

Senator Norris’ loss at the polls was in no 
sense a repudiation of his principles, which 


still 





Nebraska voters have endorsed in election 
after ele n throughout his long career in 
the United States Senate 
[From the Washington News of November 5, 
1942] 
A CHAMPION Is DEFEATED 

To some it might have seemed more fitting 
if Senator Norris, of Nebraska, had volun- 
tar epp of public life as a “retired 
und d Lr and he was indeed a 
cl f der Yet to do so would 
have bee: ut of character 

The Se rt been a fighter during all 
of h d fruitful career of four decades 
ir: House and Senate—a career in which Ten- 
nessee V y ty was only one of many 
milestone That he should now, at 81, go 
down fighting rather than strike his colors 
ie testimony to the courage and tenacity of 
on f the giants of our time 


| 


We shall be sorry to see him pass from the 
Halls of Congress, but his name will long be 
uttered there as a synonym for wisdom and 
fortitude and integrity. 


[From the Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle 
of November 6, 1942] 


Tuts RETIREMENT Was WELL EARNED 


No, Senator Norris, it’s not all over, and 
you're not at the end of the road. 

In all deference to your judgment as 
voiced in your dark hour of defeat, the mil- 
lions of Americans who honor a man for 
never saying “No” so it sounds like “Yes” 
beg leave to differ with you. 

Men become immortal, in a sense, by their 
deeds, and their passing from the stage of 
active participation in the affairs of the 
world does not end the affairs. The pebble 
which sinks from sight in the sea cannot 
check the ever-widening circle of ripples 
which, in theory at least, go on and on, giving 
eternal testimony of their origin. 

Your political adversaries have been many. 
Millions have differed with you from time to 
time. But they knew where you stood and 
which way you were facing. 

Eighty-one years is a high eminence from 
which to view life. Forty years spent in 
public service is not an inconsiderable con- 
tribution. By no standard of appraisal can 
the career which you have left behind at so 
late an hour be considered a failure. 





{From the St. Louis Post Dispatch of 
November 4, 1942] 
THE GRAND OLD ROMAN 

Everywhere in the country there is regret 
at the defeat of Senator Grorce W. Norris, 
the grand old Roman of Nebraska, who for 
40 years has been a people’s tribune in Wash- 
ington. It is not too much to say that his 
removal takes the Member of Congress who 
stands highest in the national esteem. 
Norris, of Nebraska, always could be counted 
on. “Integrity” was the title which his bi- 
ographers understandingly gave to their 
chronicle of his career. 

Had Senator Norris stayed in the Republi- 
can Party, he undoutedly would have been 
reelected to his sixth term. But he chose to 
break with it completely in 1936, and yester- 
day he ran as an Independent against regular 
Republican and Democratic opponents. His 
name had to be written in. The Nebraska 
vote was not so much a vote against “the 
conscience of Congress” as it was for the 
two-party system. GrorcEe Norris need have 
no regrets. He has served his State and his 
country well. What he thinks and says will 
be matters of profound public interest so long 
as he lives. 





{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 


November 5, 1942] 
SENATOR Norris Is WRONG 

fith tears in his eyes Senator Norris told 
reporters yesterday in Washington that his 
defea* for reelection was “a repudiation of 
40 years of service.” Then he went on to say 
that, although he had done his “best to 
repudiate wrong and evil in governmental 
affairs, I would have to admit I have failed 
utterly.” 

This is one time when Senator Norris is 
wrong—dead wrong. His defeat was not a 
repudiation of his service. It was not notice 
to him that he had failed utterly. He ran 
at the urging of his friends when he wanted 
to retire. He was handicapped by his ad- 
vanced years: when he ran 6 years ago he 
was 75, now he is 81. He ran in a three-man 
race as an independent whose name had to 
be written in on the ballot. As a stanch 
supporter of the New Deal he was hurt by the 
dissatisfaction with the administration’s 
slowness in getting down te business in 
prosecuting the war. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Norris who abolished the lame-duck 
session of Congress, who fathered Tennessee 
Valley Authority, who eliminated the yellow- 
dog contract, who has been a vigiliant guard- 
ian of the standards of the Federal judiciary— 
who has allied himself on the p ople’s side 
time without number—that Norris is not 
repudiated. He has not failed. He is a 
great American statesman whose achieve- 
ments will be remembered long after the 
returns of November 3 are forgotten statistics 
in dusty books. 


— 


[From the Detroit News of November 16, 
1942] 


A Senator's Swan Sonc 
(By Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones) 


Senator Grorce Norris, of Nebraska, de- 
feated for reelection after 40 fruitful years 
of public service, was pensive in his reflec- 
tions on the result of the contest. “God 
knows I have tried to do the job,” he said to 
reporters 

Not every public man can say that hon- 
estly. Norris rose above party lines and sec- 
tional selfishness and voted his convictions 
for the better interests of his country as a 
whole. He was anything but a trimmer, a 
time server, or a political hack. His party 
irregularity made him both friends and 
enemies. 

Momentarily crushed by his defeat, the 
Senator seemed to feel that his long and 
crusading service for the general good was 
unappreciated by the people and his political 
career repudiated. That was a very human 
reaction, but a mistaken one. Defeat at.the 
polls sometimes means this but certainly not 
in Senator Norris’ case. 

Actually, the Senator made a remarkable 
race, considering the conditions under which 
he ran. He did not announce his candidacy 
for reelection until the election was practi- 
cally at hand. Moreover, the Senator dis- 
regarded his political fences and was prob- 
ably out of touch with the masses of Ne- 
braska voters. 

Consider also the fact that he is 81 years 
old and that most human beings at that age 
are either incapacitated or in their graves. 
In the circumstances the Old Roman fiom 
Nebraska made a phenomenal showing. The 
sort of defeat that came to this illustrious 
American is the kind that he can set to mu- 
sic, not a dirge either, but a paean. 


“They who have strewn the violets reap the 
corn, 
And having reaped and garnered, bring 
the plough 
And draw new furrows ’neath the healthy 
morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in the 
Now.” 





[From the St. John’s University Record of 
November 12, 1942] 


GEORGE Norris—STATESMAN 


Politicians, the saying goes, worry about 
the next election; statesmen, about the next 


generation. 
Senator GerorcE Norris fits the latter 
category. So intent was Senator Norris on 


solving the great problems facing the present 
and future generations, that he found little 
time to return to his Nebraskan constituency 
and wage a campaign for reelection to his 
senatorial post 

His defeat at the polls on November 3 was 
a sad blow to the 8l-year-old Senator. “It 
is a repudiation,” he said, “of my 40 years of 
public service.” That, we hasten to assure 
him, is not true. We do not know why the 
people of Nebraska failed to send him back 
to Washington. The press, the President, 
and the people of our Nation were solidly 
behind him. Perhaps it was because he has 
risen above State boundaries, as he had 
previously risen above party lines. .Perhaps 
he will be able to serve us better as a na- 


| tional statesman now that he is unhampered 
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by geographical and parliamentary limita- 
tions. We believe so. 

We know that the American people as a 
whole have not repudiated Senator Norris, 
and we cannot believe that the people of Ne- 
braska would do so either. They could not 
repudiate a career so promising with marks 
of fine statesmanship. They could not for- 
get his efforts at parliamentary reform, his 
dogged, uphill battle to defeat lame 
duckism, his fight to give the people the 
fruits of their natural resources through the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and his struggle 
to establish the unicameral legislature in 
Nebraska. 

We regret that Mr. Norris was not re- 
elected, especially at this time when states- 
men are so few in our congressional 
positions, but Greorce Norris’ career is not 
yet over; now he belongs to the Nation. 


[From the Albion Evening Recorder of 
November 5, 1942) 
AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR GEORGE W. Norris 


Dear SENATOR: The newspapers report your 
defeat in Tuesday’s election and also your 
sorrow as witnessed by Washington news- 
papermen Wednesday. Naturally, it is a sorry 
day for you, but we cannot agree with you 
that it is a “repudiation of 40 years of serv- 
ice.” And they go on to quote you as saying: 

“I- have done my best to repudiate wrong 
and evil in Government affairs. But I have 
to admit I have utterly failed. 

“I don’t Know now why. I 
blame.” 

You were saying these things on the morn- 
ing after election, when acknowledgedly you 
were tired. Perhaps some of the newspaper 
boys were tired, too, and did not quote you 
100 percent correctly. 

But now we hope that you feel differently 
and that you will feel more so as the days 
go on. We certainly cannot agree with you 
that everything you have fought for during 
these 40 years has been repudiated. Cer- 
tainly, the people who benefited irom your 
courageous fight for publicly operated electric 
power plants in various parts of the country 
will not say so. Certainly those who remem- 
ber your successful battle to end the notori- 
ous “lame duck” Congress sessions will never 
think so. Certainly those who have followed 
your career these 40 years and know that 
you've been honest in every sense of the word 
would not say so. And those who have read 
the inspiring biographies written about you 
by your friends will never say that all has 
been, in vain. 

We know practically nothing about local 
politics in Nebraska, except what we’ve read 
about in the biographies of your career. 
Perhaps that is what you referred to when 
you mentioned utter repudiation. In any 
case, we want you to know that your career 
and that of half a dozen other great figures 
of the last 40 years—Beveridge, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Brandeis, Holmes, and the 
senior La Foliette, to mention only a few— 
have had a mighty impact upon our outlook 
upon public affairs. We want you to know 
that we appreciate what you have done. 

If your health will permit, we think you 
still have, despite your 81 years, a job to do. 
Encourage the progressives of the country 
in and out of both major political parties 
by commenting on current affairs during the 
months an. years ahead. Take a major 
philosophic attitude concerning your defeat, 
as we are sure you soon will, and help others 
to see that one political defeat does not 
necessarily mean the death knell of any 
political movement. Your persistence in the 
past when some of your pet measures have 
been defeated certainly shows that, and take 
heart at this time that all was not lost Tues- 
day, as witness the throwing out of office of 
that arch reactionary, Gov. Julius Heil, of 
Wisconsin, and the election of Progressive 
Orland S. Loomis. 

All of our best wishes go with you. 


vasn't to 
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[From the University of California Daily] 


Murray SHAPIRO’S QUAD-WRANGLES—AN OPEN 
LETTER TO UNITED STATES SENATOR GEORGE 
W. Norris 


DEAR SENATOR Norris: Tre papers say you 
no longer represent a portion of the Ameri- 
can people in Congress. They say that you 
were defeated at the polis—that the philoso- 
phy you represent is doomed for further rep- 
resentation in Congress. They say, Mr. Sen- 
ator, that you no longer represent the Amer- 
ican people. 

A man who has continually fought for the 
liberal legislation you have advanced, a man 
who has never compromised his ideals to 
better his political ends—such a man, Mr. 
Senator, will never cease to represent the 
American people. 

Do you think a nation will forget your 
werk in bringing about increased efficiency 
in this country’s Government—the fathering 
of the twentieth amendment, the great ex- 
periment in the Nebraska Legislature, etc.? 
Do you think the American people will for- 
get the bountiful and liberal legislation you 
have produced in your illustrious stay in Con- 
gress? Is there a thinking and reading Amer- 
ican living today who has not thrilled at 
your oratory in Congress, your magnificent 
stand against the political machinations of 
thoughtless spoilsmen? 

No; Mr. Senator, as long as America is free, 
as long as freemen are able to teil their sons 
about the knights in shining armor who 
have ridden the hard and upward path to 
political excellence—your name will be men- 
tioned. 

As long as this Nation still seeks a symbol 
which will represent truth, integrity, and 
political honesty—you, sir, will represent it. 

Today, Mr. Senator, Nebraska has lost a 
great and able leader, but America through 
all these years has won itself a truly noble 
man who will never be lost by any election. 

Americans can never forget the dean of 
the United States Senate, our Nation's grand 
old man. 

I respectfully submit, sir, that your public 
career is not ended. Your name is forever 
emblazoned on the scroll of fame that rep- 
resents America’s great leaders. Such men 
do not end their careers of public service, 
even after death. 

The people of the whole of this great coun- 
try pray that from the skirmish of an unfor- 
tunate local election you pick up those trail- 
ing banners of your philosophy from the dust 
of a “write-in” election and once more con- 
tinue in the battle for which you are so 
nobly fitted. 

Today, Mr. Senator, you represent the 
whole of America, which is the greatest 
honor a man could hope to achieve. 

No one is mad at you nor your record, 
sir. On the contrary, America is proud of it 
and respects and loves you for the clean path 
you have trod in the Halls of C-ngress. 

Let us continue to be your devoted fol- 
lowers in your noble venture. Your Career, 
sir, is imperishable! 

Respectfully, 
Murray SHAPIRO. 
(And many others.) 


[From the Ottawa Journal of Saturday, 
November 7, 1942] 
Great MEN IN DEFEAT 


One of the great warriors left lying on the 
field at the close of Tuvesday’s United States 
elections was Nebraska's famed Senator 
Georce Norris. In his eightieth year, and 
with 30 years of unbroken service in the 
Senate behind him, Norris had become an 
American institution, described by contem- 
poraries as ‘‘the greatest Roman of them all.” 
Said he, in defeat: 

“This is the repudiation of all the things 
I have fought for throughout my life. I had 
struggled for the common man, for integrity 
in our public life, for a square deal for all. 


‘as much to heart as the veteran 
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Now I feel that my people do not care for 
such things.” 

Perhaps Norris, in the reflection of retire- 
ment, will want to recall these words, regret 
them. For reflection will tell him that 
leaders as great as he, men long trusted and 
reverenced, have tasted the same cup of 
bitterness, with history showing that their 
rejection did not mean the end of progress 
Great men fall, or apostasize, or lose the 
gleam; the caravan of humanity moves on. 

And not all those who fall, even at the end 
of a long victorious march, take their defeat 
Norris. 
When Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at the end of 15 
brilliant years of unchallenged power, found 
his party shattered at the polls, he defied his 
70 years, shook his famous white plumes and 
said: 

“I am young yet in everything but the 
arithmetic of years. My orders are to fight.”’ 

Desmond McCarthy has left a moving pic- 
ture of Asquith after the break-up of his 
party and his own defeat in Paisley. Mc- 
Carthy asked him how he felt and Asquith 
quoted the lines: 


“The glories of our blood and State 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate.” 


Then Asquith went over to a bookshelf, 
took down a volume of poetry, and pointed 
to the lines: 


“Like an Arab, old and blind, 
Some carevan has left behind.” 

Democracy, it has been said, is forever 
either crowning or crucifying its kings. Yet 
deeper than its seeming ingratitude, or its 
instability, is an instinct for the right ends, 
wisdom in the gross. Often it is temporarily 
wrong, sometimes on the wrong side, but 
seldom permanently on the side of wrong 

The greatest of our democratic leaders 
have been those who, recognizing this 
truth—“The people,” said old John A., “have 
a right to be wrong”—have accepted reverses 
gallantly. There was the case in our day of 
Lord Curzon, the Prime Ministership of Eng- 
land, for which he had worked all his life, 
torn finally from his grasp. Bonar Law had 
gone, and the King had summoned Curzon 
to London. Mr. Churchill, in his “Great 
Contemporaries,” tells the rest: 

“While Curzon was journeying to London, 
debating what he should do with No. 10 
Downing Street, the King sent for Mr. Bald- 
win. When, that afternoon, Lord Stamford- 
ham was announced at Carlton House Ter- 
race (Curzon’s London residence) it was to 
tell him that Mr. Baldwin was already at 
Buckingham Palace. The blow was bitter, 
for the moment overwhelming.” 

But Curzon did not allow his grief to dis- 
tort his action. He would serve loyally under 
Baldwin. Wrote Churchill: 

“The morning had been golden; the noon- 
tide was bronze; and the evening lead. But 
all were solid and each was polished until it 
shone after its fashion.” 


[From the Statesville (N. C.) 
November 23, 1942] 
A ROAMING AMBASSADOR 
A Nebraskan was telling us the other night 
that it was his notion that his State shelved 
Senator Norris because of his age. That may 
have served campaign purposes, but if youth 
is what Nebraska wants, we've a Senator we 
would swap for the venerable GrorGe and 
vote a bond issue for reasonable boot 
Senator Norris, discouraged when it be- 
came known that his people had turned him 
down after his long career in the Senate, ha 
perked up, and for very good reason. From 
every part of the Nation he has been flooded 
with expressions of appreciation 


Daily of 


for his serv- 


ice to the entire country—not just to Ne- 
braska aione. Approached with many offers 
for his time and talents—and his prestige, 
he turns them down. “I am going back to 
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Nebraska. 
Norris 


It’s a 


My job here is done,” says Senator 
pity that Senator Norris cannot be 
crafted as a sort of roaming ambassador for 
good government—clean, common-sense gov- 
ernment that is divorced from politics. He 


wouldn’t get very far at first, but he could 
w seed in now fertile ground. The harvest 
would come later 
Senator Norris has fathered many govern- 
mental reforms, some of which have even- 
tuated It took a lot of persistent plugging 
to put across his dream of power develop- 


I see But it came and now 
is admitted to be one of the Nation's great 
The unicameral legislature in Ne- 
braska is his brain child, and only political 
traditions and political selfishness keeps that 
an from ading to every State in the 
Thanks to him we have no “lame 
to afflict, and if his leadership 
been effective our National Legislature 
iid now have no need to complain about 
lowness in public esteem 





spre 


Senator Norris would fit into the Supreme 
yurt picture, of course, but he is not out 
ing for a job. Younger men can the 


; 


be spared to examine the complexities 


at et 





( 1e law and keep justice to an even keel. 
Senator Norris is a specialist in government, 
he kn its intricacies, its virtues, and its 
frailti ! uS SOme good, honest, com- 
I e notions about where improve- 
x l 1d should be made. It would 
be fine if t ion could draw on his reser- 


ym, and bask in the refreshing 


warmth of his honesty. 


ot wisat 


HE.) 
November 7, 1942 
SENATOR Not 


Advert of 


iser 


DEFEAT OF 

















Nebraska’s great independent, Senator 
Grorce W. Norris understandably grieved 
at his defeat for reelection after 40 years of 
col us labor in public life. But Sena- 
Lor is mistaken when he asserts that 


iing years he has been repudiated 
an people. He still has the 
nd respect of the Nation, re- 


its sympathy or lack of it with 


ne of his views, and regardless of the 
; cal ¥ ns of Nebraska's voters 
No political defeat can reduce the magnifi- 


cent stature of GEorceE W. Norris, patriotic 


From the Duluth (Minn.) 
December 8 
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large number come from those in our armed 


forces.” 
In his printed letter he speaks of the de- 
sire he had of remaining in the Senate to 





participate in the making of peace follow- 
ing the and ventures the belief that his 
long experience fitted him for that important 
work. 

But, confessing his disappointment over 
defeat, he takes his medicine like the good 
American he is. “My defeat,” he says, “was 
brought about in a perfectly democratic 
way”; a principle which he has fought for. 
“The individual,” he said, “is of little con- 
sequence.” 

It is pleasant to record that so great a 
man as Norris did not reveal feet of clay 
when the people who had idolized him turned 
against him, or seemed to. 


rar 
Var, 





[From the Roanoke (Va.) News of November 
6, 1942] 
SENATOR NORRIS DEFEATED 

The defeat of Senator Grorce W. Norris in 
Nebraska writes finis to the public career 
of a devoted and courageous public servant 
who has served his State and the Nation 
with notable fidelity and singular rectitude 
for almost two score ye Originally elected 
to the House of Representatives, and in 1912 
to the Republican, Senator 
Norris broke with his party in 1928 and cam- 
paigned for Al Smith in-opposition to Herbert 
ioover’s candidacy for President. Thereafter 
he eschewed party labels and successfully 
sought reelection in 1930 and again in 1936 
as an Independent 
This year Senator Norris was reluctant to 
make the race again but was finally persuaded 
by friends about a mc ) to file as a can- 
cidate. President Rooseveit singled him out 
for special endorsement but the voters of 


Senate, as a 


nth ag 


Nebraska saw fit to reject the 81l-year-cld 
statesman at the polls Tuesday, electing 


KENNETH S. WHERRY, Republican State chair- 
his successor. 


man, as Foster May, radio 
commentator and Democratic nominee, ran 


third 
The failure of Senat Norris to achieve 
reelection is the Nation’s loss as well as Ne- 
braska’s. That the result was more in the 
nature of an expression of dissatisfaction 
with the Roosevelt dome policies than of 
disapproval of the venerable Senator’s services 
hardly lessens the sting of undeserved defeat 
which he doubtless feels very deeply. No 
Member of the Senate higher in the 
esteem and confidence > American people 
than “Uncle GErorcE” Norris. The country 
yt r his defeat. — 


as a whole feels very bad 








stands 


of tl 


[F2 Dut 


bar’s Weekly, Phoenix, Ariz., of 
November 13, 1942 

AT 
The report is that the 


wit} ears ir 


THE END OF THE R D, NOTHING 


venerable Sen: 


tor 





1 his eyes, re- 














mar e end of the road We 
can im ne after so many years of tri- 
ur ut Di u's Weekly says, nothing 
the sc Ss or Nor you have just begun 
to iiVv The father of 7 V ey Au- 
thority can never d T C rnn t sav 
to ming the dam d in 
T i € rris Dam a W cOuld Oregon 
I hin e\ { u? Grand 
iB ville 1 ame writ- 
r their exter H l 
e al T¢ co T T ¢ t 
d we b 
e future with Be 
Pr electric 
Ed he man who fou ways to use it. 
1nd Nebraska, Senator I What about 
your ov Ss . that finally defeated you? 
C niy Nebraska \ build a r nument 
y r memory that ill live forever 
You can now know how Woodrow Wilson 
felt e end of his trail, but Senator, the 
I le of America will not deny the “four 
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freedoms” this time, which you have so faith- 
fully upheld in all your years in the United 
States Senate. Don’t feel too badly about it, 
Senator, the people of America will love you 
for a thousand years, and will soon forget 
your victor. God bless you, Senator GroRGE 
W. Norris. At the end of the road, nothing. 





[From the Sapulpa (Okla.) Democrat News 
of November 12, 1942} 
Was SENATOR Norris COMPLETELY DEFEATED? 

Nebraska, a wonderful State, after the 
count of the ballots in the November 8 elec- 
tion, broadcast that United States Senator 
Norris had been defeated. 

When a man with the magnitude of Sen- 
ator Norris has served his people in one 
capacity for 40 years, can it be said that he 
has been defeated? Wedo not think so. In 
those 40 years he has labored unceasingly; 
he has at all times followed his honest con- 
victions; and to any man who is honest we 
doff our hat 

Any man who can honestly say, as did Sen- 
ator Norris, that “I hope my philosophy of 
70vernment will rise again after I am gone 
and forgotten” brings to us the caption of 
“The bridge we are trying to build.” The 
“old man” going, as has Senator Norris, had 
crossed a river, not on a bridge, because there 
Was none; and, stopping on the other side, 
decided to build a bridge that others may 
cross in safet 

Has not Senator Norris in his 40 years in 
the Congress built a bridge that Americans 
may live to look upon in the years to come 
and do homage to his memory as a Senator 
who continued to strive for the benefits of 
his people? We think he has. He has built 
a structure that no number of ballots can 
ever destroy 

Senator Norris said concerning his defeat 
at the last election, “Although it is sad— 
bitterly sad—for me, I believe I was right.” 
Why do men like Senator Norris have to 
spend many years for their constitutents and 
then have them “pass by on the other side”? 
From the ashes of dislike for him at this time 
will rise towers of power that will be looked 
upon by those who follow as towers such 
as few men can build single-handed 

Sad, indeed, it is when any man has given 
his all for his people and then in his declining 
years is passed by in the crowd of those who 
seem to forget those things he so nobly did 
for them in the time of bygone days. 

More than 2,000 years ago a Man whom 
no fault was found of Him” was crucified, 
today those things He so nobly taught 
to be right are still living and will 
live until the use of ballots will be forgotten 
and His word be law with all men. 

Senat Norris, may your beliefs rise again. 


~ 














{From the Bellingham (Wash.) Labor News of 
November 13, 1942} 

The passing of Senator GrorcEe Norazis, of 
Nebraska, from the political picture last 
election should have brought a lump to the 
throat of every red-blooded American He 
was a great statesman, a man who 
loved his country more than life itself. In 
times like these when our beloved America 
is in its greatest peril we need men like 
Senator Norris in Washington, and though 

is writer has never questioned the good 
judgment of the people who cast the ballot 
before, he is led to believe that the people of 
Nebraska will regret the c they voted 
5 Norris out of office. His successor 

place of so 


senator 
has a tough job trying to fill the 

could take the 

ll him not to feel 


great a patriot; we wish we 

hand of the Senator and te 

that this is the end of the road. The people 
of are not all the 


United States of the people of 


truly 





Nebraska the people of 


America. We, 


the United States of America, still love and 
respect you, Senator. Please don't be dis- 
couraged and say it is all over now. We 








eee 


need you and your ideals now more than 
ever. Somewhere in this great democracy 
of ours there is a place for you, and our 
President must put you there. The people 
must demand it. ‘The Wanc -rer,” along with 
all true Americans, thank you, Mr. Norris, 
for what you have cone for us, and may God 
bless your remaining days on earth. May 
they be happy ones. 





[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald of 
November 8, 1942] 
OBSERVATIONS 
(By W. P. Davies) 

One of the results of the recent election 
which will be almost universally regretted 
is the defeat of Senator Grorce Norris, of 
Nebraska, after 40 years of service in Con- 
gress, And the saddest part of it is, not the 
defeat of Senator Norris itself, but the bit- 
ter disappointment which it brought to him. 
Seldom has such a pathetic utterance been 
made by a public man than that of Mr. Nor- 
nis when he learned the result of the elec- 
tion in his State. 

“Personally,” he said, “I find it is a re- 
pudiation of 40 years of service. God knows 
I have tried to do the job. I know I have 
been honest. I have done my best to re- 
pudiate wrong and evil in Government. But 
I have to admit I have utterly failed.” 

Such a statement, made as the door is 
about: to close on a period of public service 
which has occupied half of a long life- 
time, could come only from a heart wrung 
with sorrow and disappointment, and there 
are innumerable Americans who will be sad- 
dened by the knowledge that the close of 
such a career should be clouded by a sense 
of frustration and futility. 

It is to be hoped that Senator Norris will 
feel differently when he has had time to re- 
cover from the shock of an unexpected re- 
verse and view his own life in its true pro- 
portions. Through a combination of cir- 
cumstances such as may arise in any po- 
litical campaign, he has been defeated at 
the polls, but he has not been repudiated, 
nor has the work failed to which he has de- 
voted the greater part of a lifetime. He has 
made for himself a place of honor in the 
public life of his Nation and he has made 
contributions to it which no election can 
sweep away. 

There may be several million Americans 
who at times have found themselves vio- 
lently opposed to opinions expressed by Sen- 
ator Norris and to policies which he sup- 
ported, but among those millions there will 
be found few who have not honored and 
respected him for his unfaltering courage, his 
sturdy independence, his incorruptible in- 
tegrity, and his earnest desire to promote the 
welfare of mankind. These qualities have 
been displayed conspicuously and consist- 
ently throughout his long service, and it is 
for them that he has become known as the 
“grand old man” of the Senate. 

Senator Norris has not won distinction as 
a great orator. He is neither Demosthenes 
nor Webster. He has not been conspicuous 
as a party leader. On the contrary, party 
ties have rested so lightly upon him that in 
these later years he has severed them alto- 
gether. But with little aid from platform 
rhetoric and without the prestige of a com- 
pact party following, he has made himself 
felt as a power in the councils of the 
Nation by the sheer force of his own per- 
sonality, 


Such a man 








does not fail, and Senator 
Norris has not failed. He has not always 
achieved the immediate purpose to which 
he devoted his effort. He has helped in the 
t things which many 

doubtful value. All those 
i v incidents in the course of 

& long and useful life. But while he has 
s contributions to the public 
4118 of his State and Nation which are of real 


achievemer of some 
believe to be o 


thines are mere 








value, his greater achievement has been 
through the influence of his own personality. 
His life has been a standing denial of the 
cynic’s charge that there is no such thing 
as honesty in public life. He has stood man- 
fully by his convictions when he knew that 
those convictions were unpopular, and in do- 
ing so he has encouraged others to go and 
do likewise. His present disappointment is 
easy to understand, but let us hope that 
when the flavor of its bitterness has passed 
away he will still be able to enjoy years of 
happiness, mellowed by the consciousness 
of duty faithfully performed and cheered by 
the knowledge that he occupies a warm place 
in the affection of the American people. 


[From the Limestone Democrat, Athens, Ala., 
of November 12, 1942] 


SENATOR NorRRIS, OF NEBRASKA 


The defeat of Senator Grorce W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, in the Republican resurgence on 
November 3 was a distinct setback for un- 
selfish, patriotic service to one’s country in 
the United States Senate, the great political 
forum of the world. For practically two- 
score years Senator Norris has been an out- 
standing figure in the national Congress. 
Originally elected as a Republican, Norris 
soon tired of party regularity which required 
Obedience to machine politics and machine 
leaders. He rebelled against Speaker Tom 
Reed's autocratic rule in Congress, where he 
won his fight, only to go on to larger and 
more important triumphs. 

One of the greatest services the distin- 
guished Nebraskan has rendered his country 
was his work in forcing the submission of 
the sixteenth amendment to the various 
States, resulting in election of United States 
Senators by popular vote. Naturally, to us 
of this section of Alabama the adoption of 
the creation of Norris’ brainchild, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, was his greatest vic- 
tory and it probably has resulted in more 
material benefits to the common masses of 
the people than any other one of the Nebras- 
kan’s reform measures. 

Like the late Senator John T. Morgan of 
Alabama, father of the Isthmian Canal, no 
breath of suspicion, no taint of unfair prac- 
tice has ever attached to the great Nebras- 
kan’s name. His purity of life and purpose 
has been the pride of his friends and sup- 
porters, the despair of his political enemies. 

While Senator Norris, defeated by a medi- 
ocre man, feels that his work was not ap- 
preciated, he must remember that Aristides 
was hated merely because the people tired 
of hearing him called “the just.” Then, too, 
the Democrats and the Republicans each had 
@ nominee in the field for the Norris post 
and those who wished to vote for the great 
Nebraskan were forced to write his name on 
the ticket—in itself a great handicap to any 
candidate. 

When Senator Norris retires early in Jan- 
uary it is to be hoped that he will devote his 
time and great talent to writing his memoirs. 
It would be a work that would be not only 
of great practical service to future Americans 
desiring to take a place in public affairs but 
it would also be a contribution to good gov- 
ernment, 

Citizens of the Tennessee Valley genuinely 
regret to see Senator Norris retire from the 
Senate, but they trust his life as a private 
citizen will have all the compensations which 
he so richly deserves. 
[From the Little Falls (N. Y.) Evening Times] 

THE NATION THE LOSER 

The brilliant columnist, Dorothy Thompson, 
once wrote that, although there are 96 Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, there is only 
1 United States Senator, meaning that the 
rest were inclined to give the interests of their 
party, State, or section paramount considera- 
tion. If Miss Thompson’s appraisal was cor- 
rect, there will be no truly United States 
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Senator after January 1, for her reference was 
to that fearless, conscientious public servant, 
GeEorcE W. Norris, who was one of the casual- 
ties in Tuesday’s election. 

The Nation, rather than Grorce Norris, is 
the loser in his defeat. Whether or not one 
agreed with the man, the elder statesman 
from Nebraska has stood as a symbol down 
through the years of independence and hon- 
esty in politics and government. His life 
an example of passionate, unselfish service for 
the welfare of the people. Even his enemies— 
and he has many—never dared accuse GEORGE 
W. Norris of ulterior motives or of taking 
orders from a political boss. Machine politics 
has always been a stench in his nostrils, and, 
as he said sadly in commenting on his defeat, 
he has spent his life endeavoring to elevate 
politics to a higher level. He feels that his de- 
feat is a repudiation of all he has worked for 
The Times sincerely trusts that this is not so 
Although Grorce Norris represents all that is 
noble and hope-inspiring in the New Deal, |! 
is the victim of public resentment against i 
follies and excesses. When the tide of polit 
cal change is running, able men are likely to 
be swept to cefeat along with the mediocre 
and the inefficient. We anxiously hope that 
this explains the defeat of one of the greatest 
Senators in American history. For, if the 
time comes when a man is to be repudiated 
because he dares stand on his own two feet 
and do what he believes to be right rather 
than what appears to be expedient, then God 
help America. 

We believe that future generations of Amer- 
ican voters will view with a sense of shame 
and sorrow the action taken Tuesday in elim- 
inating that grand old crusader, GEorGE 
Norris, from the Senate of the United States. 


ie 
ts 


i«- 


[From the Chenango Union, Norwich, N. Y., 
of Novemter 12, 1942] 

When we consider the defeat of Senator 
GEORGE Norris by the voters of Nebraska we 
think of Thomas a Becket. Murdered in 
1170 by the hirelings of a king whose bidding 
his conscience forbade him to follow, Becket 
was canonized 3 years later and to his shrine 
at Canterbury pilgrims have made their pious 
Way annually through eight centuries. The 
voters of Nebraska have seen fit to murder 
Senator Norris politically but the American 
people will pay tribute to him and to his 
memory long after the little men who en- 
compassed his defeat have been forgotten. 
As our tribute to Senator Grorce Norris, we 
paraphrase: “Oh, rare integrity, oh, fortitude 
most grand; in future years shall countless 
thousands laud thy name, whom defeat pre- 
ferred to faithless prove or trust betray.” 
[From the University of Michigan Union, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. ] 

SENATOR Norris’ Derrat SHOWS 
VIOLATED TRUST 






Tracic Loss 


They beat a courageous old man to his 
knees in Tuesday’s election—beat him, 
stepped on him, and broke him. 

And even in heart-breaking defeat Se 
Norris proved himself a magnificent man 
quality oftentimes hidden when politiciar 
become veteran statesmen. Stunned by the 
defeat, Senator Norris still refused to tur 
away from his long policy of facing an issue 
clearly and honestly. There was no bitte 
ness as he was preparing to leave Washingt 
There were only tears in his eyes and a sadne 
in his voice. “Righteousness has been cruci- 
fied,” was all he had to say, “and the peopk 


= 


to 


sacred.” 

It was as simple as that with the straight- 
thinking Senator. “Righteousness h 
crucified.” Nothing the people of Nebr 
can do will change the truth of this 
ment. Read into it what you like and it 
still be tragically clear that the peo} 
Nebraska have violated the t t of a man 





who has devoted his whole life hamp ~ 
ing their cause—the cause of locracy &S 
he thought it should be. 
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it take to convince the people of 
they have made a tragic mis- 
io any good to point at Norris’ 
record of 40 years of service and tell them that 
no man could have done more to correct the 
evils of government in our country? That no 
man has looked at every piece of legislation 
witl ng-range vision necessary to carry 
demo forward, to make democracy pro- 
gressively dec , than Senator Norris? Does 
t gooc tell them that Norris is one 


ans who places honesty 


ith the k 


racy 


re the election and 
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to 
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[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
November 6, 1942] 
Tu1s Was No JuDGMENT ON Mr. Noraris’ 
CAREER 

It is something like tragic that a political 
career as great as Grorce W. Norris’ had 
to end in a defeat at the polls, especially so 
since this turn of events has evidently 
wounded Mr. Norris deeply. Actually, the 
people of Nebraska are not mad at him, as 
he thinks, and have passed no considered 
judgment on his long years of faithfulness 
to them and their country. 

The Nebraskans were distracted, like peo- 
ple elsewhere, by the war. Relatively few 
of them went to the 1} When the vote 
is light, the public’s thoughts otherwise en- 

yar tion is practically 

The voters who 
a time are to an 
who are sub- 

y Organization. 

Democratic 

he did in 1936, 

ve the Republi- 


important 
ject to 
Mr. Norris 
organization 
and of cou 
can, either. 
Those who persuaded him it was his duty 
to run, after he had announced his wish to 
retire, obviously over mated their capacity 
tc create an independe: rganization. An 
when they told the Senator as he left Ne- 
braska for Washington, after the extremely 
brief time had allowed him to 
spare f campaign, it “everything is all 
right,’ were fa for his 
gor heirs Ar ob- 


behi 


his conscience 
the 
too optimistic 
y informed political 
uld have told tt 

The crowning i 1y, of course, is the 
successor which Mr. Norris has 
occupied 
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[From the Chicago Sun of November 9, 1942] 


Norris Is Not “RepupmTep”—NoTHING C:sNn 
Wire Out His RrEcorp 


(By K. M. Landis IT) 


The news from Egypt indicates that the 
Republican victory has already resulted in a 
more vigorous prosecution of the war. And 
on the home front, there is talk of a victory 
coalition to repeal the wage-hour law and the 
Wagner Act. 

Even from Russia the news is good, al- 
though the Reds failed to call off the silver 
jubilee of the Boishevist revolution. In 
some quarters the election was thought to be 
a defeat for Communism, but there has been 
absolutely no talk in Congress of withdrawing 
recognition 

Almost everybody seems to be happy about 
the election, including the De Vice- 
President Wallace said it was a miracle the 
Republicans didn’t capture the House, and 
reported that President Roosevelt was in 
“excellent spirits.” 

A pathetic exception is Grorcr Nc 
is taking his defeat unduly 
constitutes a repudiation of 40 years of public 
service, as if the people of Nebraska could 
repudiate what he has done for the United 
States. 

Here is a man whc 


nocrats. 


actu 


can t 


lly loves the people 
of Nebraska, and he understand why 
they left him in his old age for a machine 
politician. Being faithful himself, he was 
led to believe it was a mutual arrangement. 

GrEorGE Norris has an appalling faith in 
the people, and it is not just a weakness of 
old age. He had it in 1917, when he was ons 
of the little group of willful men who held up 
the armed in the belief that it was 


a Wali 


ship bill 


Stree t war. 
HE 
At a time when the country had been in- 

cited to frenzy agaisnt him, when the papers 

home were branding him a traitor, 

called La Follette to his office and said: “I’m 

going to offer to resign as Senator from Ne- 

braska and submit toa li election.” 
Even Bos LA FOLLETTE was appalled 
ris faith Both wer ted to 
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flood wipe out what he stood for. For 40 
years he was an honest man, the phenomenon 
of American politics. 


[From the New Republic of November 16, 
1942] 


THE ROAD OF GEORGE Norris 


It was 40 years, Senator Norris, since you 
had first looked over the Capitol as a Mem- 
ber of Congress; you looked out now over 
the great building and the city below it. 
Tears came into your eyes as you spoke: “I 
am at the end of the road.” ‘Tears filled our 
eyes when we heard what you said. 

It was a long road that led to 1942; it be- 
gan back in the Civil War when your brother 
was killed and your father died, and you set 
out as a boy to earn the keep of your mother 
anc your family; working in the fields in the 
daytime, working over your books at night, 
struggling hard against hunger and tired- 
ness. It was a rough road you set out on. 

It was a winding road, leading through 
your early life as a school teacher and a 
judge, drawing the fire of the Republicans 
even then, working your way through your 
struggles with Judge Welty and Bryan and 
the Populists, but you marched in one di- 
rection, saying of the program you pressed 
for: “So far as I am concerned * * * I 
do not care whether or not it leads to- 
ward Government ownership. * * * The 
question is, is it logical, is it right and is it 
fair? When we pass a law that is fair and 
just, we ought to be willing to follow the 
results wherever they may lead.” They led, 
when you went to Congress as a young man, 
to an impulse to stand up at once and chal- 
lenge the dictatorial rule of Joe Cannon, 
which terrorized other men. They led in 
1910 to your first great victory when, as or- 
ganizer of the insurgents, you fought Can- 
non to a standstill and reestablished democ- 
racy in the House. 

It was a road that widened as you ad- 
vanced down it. It took you through the 
Bull Moose campaign and La Follette’s bid 
for power. It took you through the wilder- 
ness of the Northwest, and you returned to 
Washington with the sound of the Columbia 
River poundiny in your ears; a million horse- 
power going to waste that meant freedom for 
the housewives who were being worked to 
death as your mother had been, freedom for 
the farmers who were toiling as you had 
toiled in your youth; you began to see your 
life’s task. 

It was a long road, Senator. It, at one 
time, led to the antiwar stand of those 12 
men whom the press of all the Nation con- 
demned as traitors. Your own people turned 
against you. Of all your old friends in the 
papers of Nebraska, only the Beaver City 
Times-Tribune and the McCook Tribune had 
a good word to say for you. Yet you went 
back to Lincoln to face popular anger, even 
violence. You called your own meeting, with 
yourself as chairman and speaker, and again 
you carried yourself with such courage and 
dignity that you won. 

It was a lonely road; only you know how 
discouraged and lonely you were, one of a 
tiny band of men held the Senate for 
liberalism that you were always fighting los- 
ng battles for congressional reform and Fed- 
eral farm financing, fighting sometimes until 


you collapsed from exhaustion. You could 
not know of what mass movement you were 
to be the forerunner, yet you fought the 


Government and the vested interests and the 
power trust to their knees, throughout Amer- 
ica, in your battle to hold Muscle Shoals for 
the people until they were ready to use it 
Gradually a vision took shape in your mind 
of a grient system of public power throughout 
all America in which all the rivers would be 
used for the people’s good. Your vision gave 
you needed strength. 

It was a road on which others joined you 
finally, gathering force until they ceased 
figh lost causes and put power behind 
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President Roosevelt. You trusted the Presi- 
dent when others could not see ahead. You 
were right. Soon you were to stand with 
him beneath the towering new power house 
of Muscle Shoals. “This ought to be a happy 
day for you, George.” “It is a happy day. I 
can see my dreams coming true.” 

It was a road on which your stature grew, 
as we caught up with you marching ahead of 
us. “The very perfect gentle knight of 
American progressive ideas,” the President 
said of you, and “one of a half-dozen great- 
est Americans.” He too was right. But it 
was still a hard road. You fought long when 
war threatened again. You made up your 
mind alone with your conscience, and you 
went your own way, leaving some with whom 
you had struggled for what you believed in. 
Once more yours was the right road. 

It was a rough road, Senator, and hard luck 
caught you at its roughest place. Your en- 
emies may seem strong just now; but today 
there are new millions on your side, where 
once you stood alone. It was you who woke 
them, and they are filled with your spirit. 
Senator, you are not at the end of the road! 
Your road reaches on to a free and united 
world in whose heart you will be everlast- 
ingly held in love and gratefulness. 





[From the Idaho Statesman of November 6, 
1942] 
No One Is “Map” at Norris 

Under seven different Presidents, through 
the thick and thin of 39 years, Senator GEorGE 
Norris, Nebraska's 81-year-old liberal, stuck 
in Congress—its solitary Independent. 

Tuesday Norris was beaten. “Why should 
people be so mad at me?” he pathetically asks. 
A disappointed query is understandable from 
a kind, sensitive spirit who, as recently as 
1939, rated tops in a poll of Washington cor- 
responden‘s on how United States Senators 
compare as to integrity, intelligence, industry, 
and influence. 

To answer the venerable Nebraskan's ques- 
tion is simple. Nobody's mad at him. He was 
overtaken by a combination of age, a Nation- 
wide Republican upsurge, and an able young 
opponent. 

It is hard to picture the person who could 
hate Grorce Norris, though it might be im- 
perative to disagree with him at times. The 
prairie progressive is himself the essense of 
forgiveness, humility, and virtue. One biog- 
rapher called him “one of the bravest, most 
idealistic and yet most practical spirits known 
in our political history.” 

The explanation of Norris’ stanch inde- 
pendence is his belief that subservience of 
men to political organization obstructs good 
government. “Partisan loyalty that puts 
party above country makes many of our 
leaders look ridiculous.” 

No man has held his country in deeper 
devotion than Norris. In 1917, prophesying 
that “this war will not put an end to mili- 
tarism,” he was one of six Senators who voted 
against its declaration. This time, although 
torn between his abhorrence of war and his 
hatred of “inhuman dictatorships,” h 
ageously stood behind the administr: 
get-ready policies 

His ideas of good governmen 
identified Norris as a New Deale! 
sociation was one of coincidence that did not 
mar his rugged inde} } 
objected strenuously to Jim F: y 
age practices, considered it unconscionab! 
that Farley should be Postmaster 
national Democratic chairman simultaneous- 
ly. He bucked pressure group legislat 
and has pleaded earnestly for 
selfish, group ambitions now in the cause 

1ational well-being 

One of the most el 
Norris’ character came last July, when he 
alone, because no administration man 
the guts to do it, rose in manly objection 
confirmation Franklin Roosevelt's nomi- 


nating Boss Hague’s man Meaney to 
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Federal judgeship. For 3 hours, agains 
tor’s orders, Senator Norris spoke his 
ment of such political deals. Said he 

“The confirmation or rejection of Mr. 
Meaney * * * is a question affecting the 
entire United States. * * * I say to you 
that if the Senate confirms this nomination 
its action will be received with condemnation 
and shame.” 

Norris did not overstate the case Tues- 
day’s election results showed that The 
Meaney fiasco loomed large among incidents 
which left the American people with a bad 
taste and caused them to register their pro- 
test with tremendous Republican 
Swept under by the tide of hostility was 
New Jersey Senator WILLIAM SMATHERS, 
Hague-dealing stooge who wangled 
Meaney appointment. 

Ironically—and many Americans will say 
lamentably—GeEorGcE Norris, the great liberal! 
was swallowed up in the same wave. Any- 
way, he long since had earned his halo. 
the Atlanta Journal] 

THE DEFRAT OF Norris 

The emotion of Senator Grorce W. Norris 
at his defeat is understandable. It was the 
last race which he ever will make, for he is 
past 80. He did not want torun. He wanted 
to retire to rest after his 40 years in the 
Congress. He permitted, with obvious re- 
luctance, the submission of his name. Never 
before had he tasted the bitter cup which a 
whimsical and sometimes ungrateful people 
present now and then to those who have 
served them best. 

The repudiation—as he took it f him- 
self and of the things for which he 
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had stood 
over a period of four decades moved the brave 
and stanch old man to tears 

But, although republics are notoriously 
ungrateful, the defeat was no repudiation of 
“Uncle GrorGe” or his service to the Natio1 
It was a triumph of practical politics, which 
means appeal to the prejudices and the ig- 
norances and the appetites of the electorate 

The Republican organization ha been 





growing in effectiveness in Nebraska for 4 
years. It has been capitalizing the dis- 
sents of this group and that from the poli- 


cies of the national administration. It has 
been building up its power by adroit dis- 
pensation of patronage—a matter which 
Senator Norris was notoriously uninterested 
In the present campaign its candidate, Ken- 
neth S. Wherry, was an old guard politi 
backed by the machine plus all the n1 
it could make from 
and philosophies 

This organization played its hand 
It made no overt criticism of Senator 
or his record. But by word of mouth he wa 
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depicted as a frail octogenarian past his 
years of usefulness in a time when vigor and 
virility were essential needs of the N i 
Washington Senator Norris was not Ne- 
braska’s, but the Nation’s “Grand Old Man.” 
He was no provincial, no go-getter I 
hungry constituents, no wily schemer playing 
for this or that bloc of vote I vol 
is that he had not succumbed to the 
practical politics long ago 

But he may carry with hin 
the satisfaction of know 
will live as one of America ( 
men, a benefactor of } I I 
country 

The folk who can at a time of i 
crisis elect a HAM FIsH and defeat a Grorai 
Norris 4y seem inexplicable. But 
probable that they were not voting for I 
ior against Norris In both cases th w 
voting against someone or somethir € 
[From the Barracks Bag, Headquart First 

Service Command, U.S.A vy] 
A BRAVE WARRIOR 

In the turmoil and toil gle for 

freedom w 


> find it ¢ yt 1@ Man 


and focus on the 
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The editors of the Barracks Bag wish to 
direct your attention briefly to a great Amer- 
ican, lest we forget one builder in the exten- 
sive structure of democracy. 

It has been the custom throughout the 
ages to pay reverence to _reatness after the 
decease of the great. Fortunately, we have 
yet time to offer our humble tribute to him 
while living. 

We salute Senator Georcr Norris, of Ne- 
braska. For more than 20 years, against 
odds which seemed insurmountable politi- 
cally, he strove with a clarity and courage, 
the justice of which drove him on until he 
was victorious. Perhaps his greatest con- 
crete achievement was his sponsorship and 
subsequent passage of legislation authorizing 
the Government construction of dams on 
American waterways, notably the Tennessee 
Valley. 

We casually pass water in lakes and rivers 
and probably think of a refreshing drink 
when thirsty. But water means food and 
] for without moisture there would be 
h of vegetation. . 
To Senator Norris, water meant food, drink, 
electric power, fertilizer manufacture, ma- 
chines, and perhaps even victory in this 
World War No. 2 

In his fight for governmental control of 
waterways, Norris was obliged to flay both 
Democrats and Republicans. Supporting the 
bill to give the Muscle Shoals contract to 
Henry Ford were President Coolidge; Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover; both of Ala- 
bama’s Senz Oscar W. Underwood and 
J. Thomas Heflin; not to mention Joe Robin- 
f Arkansas, and Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
SISSippl 

Norris wrapped them all up together in one 
of the bundles of sacrastic abuse the 
s “This has been,” he said, 
“a wonderful combination of the two great 
political machines—Silent Cal at the head, 
Oscar, Happy Pat, Jovial Joe, and 
Tom, all bound together by the 
ties of fertilizer.” (Norris suspected 
that promises of cheap fertilizer were camou- 
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greatest 
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fiage for getting private control of public 
pr wer.) 

He added: “Five hearts that beat as one, 
carrying the natural resources of our country 

the Electric Power Trust.” 4 

3ut despite this array against him, Norris 
kept battling for 8 more years. In 1933 vic- 

ry was his 

£ we | eve, that it is fitting and proper 
at t hour in the crucial battle for justice 
and humanity and freedom, that all good 
men e inspiration and be of strong heart 

d purpose, with the firm conviction that if 
nly one Greorce Norgis in all America lived 

d fought, each one of us has a solemn duty 
to ca on to the utmost of our ability a 
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Events in American-British History 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
un 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WV day, December 16 (legislative day 
Monday, November 30), 1942 
Mr. PEPPER Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very able address which was 
delive by Sir Gerald Campbell, K. C. 
M. ¢ an I of the Newcomen 
Sox held rece in Washington, 
D>. ©. 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The story I have to tell this evening may be 
well known to you, but I refuse to apologize 
for bringing these things down from the 
attic, because I think attics are rather fun, 
provided pilgrimages thereto are not too fre- 
quent. But my beginning smells more of 
the cellar than the attic. 

On November 12, 1840, in a saloon at Ni- 
agara Falls, New York State, a somewhat in- 
ebriated Canadian boasted that he had taken 
part in the raiding of an American boat, the 
Caroline, which had been suspected of run- 
ning supplies to Navy Island, American terri- 
tory, near the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River, just above the Falls. The incident, 
since December 1837, when it had taken 
place, had long inflamed American public 
opinion. In that year, as the result of a 
rebellion in Canada, a number of the rebels 
had gone over to American soil, and there 
had enlisted the aid of a number of Ameri- 
cans. They engaged the American boat Caro- 
line to run supplies to the rebels on the 
Canadian shore. An expedition was made 
with the object of checking the rebels. The 
Caroline, tied up at Navy Island, was 
boarded, and a fight took place on board of 
her, in which one American named Durfree 
was killed. The boat was then set on fire 
and sent adrift over the Falls. One member 
of the Canadian Loyalist Party, Alexander 
McLeod by name, was foolish enough, some 
3 years later, while in a saloon at Niagara 
Falls, to boast that he had been in the raid- 
ing party and had actually shot Durfree. Be- 
ing on American soil, he was at once arrested 
and sent for trial on a charge of murder. 
The United States Government asked 
whether the Loyalists in this assault on 
American property and lives had acted pri- 
vately or officially. The British Prime Min- 
ister, Palmerston, asserted that the raid was 
officially sponsored and, further, that, if Mc- 
Leod in the course of the trial was found 
guilty and hanged, it would be regarded by 
Great Britain as a casus belli 

Happily the case, which had created the 
greatest bitterness, collapsed. McLeod had 
been lying and boasting and successfully 
proved an alibi. He was acquitted on Sep- 
tember 15, 1841, after 11 months of public 
excitement. Out of this trial a strange legal 
situation had arisen. President Tyler and 
his great Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, 
had tried to find a reasonable way out of 
the impasse by seeking to carry the case to 
the Federal court, but the Governor of New 
York stoutly asserted the independence of 
the State court from the Federal Govern- 
ment It transpired later, however, that 
even the height of feeling, he had pri- 
vately communicated to the Secretary of 
State the fact that McLeod would be able 
to prove an alibi 

The McLeod case was only one incident of 
several that were bringing Anglo-American 
relations to a perilous state; irideed, there 
was a time when it was seriously believed 
that the two countries were in sight of war. 
Amongst such incidents was a bitter dispute, 
long unsettled, the boundary between 
Canada and Maine, known 


in 


over 


as the northeast- 


ern boundary dispute. The boundary made 
in the Treaty of 1783 had become a matter 
of contention, for, although the Treaty of 


1783 was quite clear in its reference to the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia which is 
formed by a line drawn due north from the 
source of the St. Croix River to the high- 
lands, no one knew what or where was the 
northwest angle or the St. Croix or the High- 
lands by the time the question became acute 
after it cropped up in the Treaty of Ghent, 
in 1814, which had referred the matter to a 
commission, which in 1816 1d 1822 failed 
to agree, whereupon the King of the Nether- 
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lands was called in to arbitrate in 1829. His 
decision, made in 1831, which took the linc 
of splitting the difference, was rejecved by 
the Federal Senate. 

To make matters worse, the State of Maine 
became insistent about this time on its sov- 
ereign rights and a little local war, known as 
The Restook or Aristook Disturbance, broke 
out in 1838-39, coincident with the McLeod 
affair. The State of Maine built forts along 
the line she claimed, and Congress author- 
ized the President to assert jurisdiction over 
the disputed area and to resist any attempt 
by Great Britain. It looked as if war was 
imminent, but happily the American general, 
Winfield Scott, sent to take command on the 
frontier, effected a truce with joint occu- 
pancy of the disputed territory. War was 
thus averted by a man of war which supports 
the contention that soldiers do not willingly 
make war but are sent in to clear up the 
messes made by civilians. 

Other matters long threatening peace be- 
tween Engiand and America and pressing for 
settlement were the problem of the Oregon 
boundary, and the vexed question arising 
from Britain’s insistence of the right of 
search of vessels at sea. In her attempt to 
suppress the African slave traffic she had 
exercised her “right of visit” as she termed 
it, on board a number of American vessels 
suspected of being engaged in the slave traffic. 
America stoutly denied the right of search, 
and no compromise seemed possible. 

In England at this period a change of gov- 
ernment took place, and the peremptory 
Palmerston was succeeded by the conciliatory 
Lord Aberdeen. On the tentative suggestion 
of Daniel Webster, the American Secretary of 
State, that a settlement of all these danger- 
ous issues should be attempted, Lord Aber- 
deen responded by despatching Lord Ashbur- 
ton, with the task of conducting the nego- 
tiation of a treaty. It was a compliment felt 
by the United States, both for the venue 
chosen, and the representative sent, and 
Ashburton may have been all the readier to 
come as he probably heard that Webster's 
tendency was to drop all the great mass of 
surveyors’ and historians’ data, to give up 
trying to find out the meaning of the Treaty 
of 1783 and reach an agreement by direct 
negotiation on a conventional line. What a 
man of sense. 

Lord Ashburton was then 68 years of age. 
He had served in the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel, and had had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as a financier and politician. 
These qualifications, strong as they were, 
were surpassed by others. He was no stran- 
ger to America. Born Alexander Baring, he 
was the second son of Sir Francis Baring, the 
founder of the great banking house of Baring 
Bros. & Co. In early manhood he had been 
sent by his firm to the United States, as 
part of his training, and while there had 
been associated with that great statesman 
of genius, Albert Gallatin, in the financing 
of the Louisiana Purchase. Baring had mar- 
ried an American, Anne Bingham of Phila- 
delphia, the daughter of c United States Sen- 
ator. At the early age of 36, by his father’s 
death, he became the head of the business. 
He had been in Parliament since the age of 
32. There he had shown himself a stern op- 
ponent of reform 

He was in fact the possessor of two “pocket- 
boroughs” controlling seats in the House of 
Commons. He was a man of such firmness 
of character that he was willing to take upon 
himself responsibilities that very few di 
matists had ever been willing to incur 








The 
man who had succeeded him as the head of 


Baring Bros., wrote to his friend Daniel Web- 
ster: “You must be aware that with his 
princely fortune, the emolument is No object, 
nor do I think he is ambitious of diplomatic 
fame. His motive in accepting at his 
advanced age, 68, of such an appointment, is 
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to be found in his strong desire to see the 
relations between the two greatest commer- 
cial nations of the world placed on a perman- 
ent basis that will cement the friendship and 
increase the prosperity of both.” 

In a letter to his old friend Albert Galla- 
tin, written the moment he arrived in Wash- 
ington, regretting thut he had had no oppor- 
tunity to seek him out, as his ship had landed 
him at Annapolis and not in New York, he 
wrote: 

“You will probably be surprised at my 
undertaking this task at my period of life, 
and when I am left to my own thoughts I 
am surprised myself at my rashness. People 
here stare when I tell them that I listened 
to the debates in Congress on Mr. Jays’ treaty 
in 1795, and seemed to think that some 
antediluvian has come among them out of 
his grave. The truth is that I was tempted 
by my great anxiety in the cause and the 
extreme need for peace between our coun- 
tries.” 

Such was the spirit of the Englishman who 
arrived in Washington on April 4, 1842, and 
established himself in a large house which 
he had taken for what he described as “lib- 
eral entertainments.” It is sinful to stain 
so clear a page, but I should perhaps chron- 
icle the fact that in 1816 he had expressed 
the wish to John Quincy Adams that the 
British Government wouid give Canada to 
the United States at once. I mention this 
because Canadians were much dissatisfied 
with his final agreement and probably re- 
garded him with suspicion from the first. 

His vis-a-vis in the negotiations was 
Daniel Webster. This great orator, lawyer, 
and statesman had visited England in 1838, 
where every door had opened to him. Of a 
patrician spirit, he lived on his estate with 
prodigal ease, and the financial crisis of 1837 
had caught him. He had speculated heavily 
in western lands and he went to England 
with the object of disposing of some of his 
land. Here he became aware of the intense 
feeling over the losses sustained by British 
investors following the crisis in America. 
Two States, Mississippi and Michigan, re- 
pudiated bonds legally issued and sold in 
England. The States refused to redeem 
these bonds and the Federal Government, 
pressing for the honoring of these pledges, 
was defied and found itself helpless. What 
a time the Federal Government did have in 
those earlier days. Other matters contrib- 
uted to the strained relations between the 
two countries. England had recognized the 
independence of Texas, and it was suspected 
that she was trying to get a hold over Texas 
cotton with which to challenge the mo- 
nopoly of the Southern States. Resentment 
over the Caroline incident simmered, and 
added to the ever-present menace of the 
northeastern and northwest boundaries. 
During his highly successful visit Webster was 
able to judge the tension existing. It was 
he, therefore, who had initiated the move for 
a settlement by conference between the two 
countries, and on his advent to Secre- 
taryship of State, he had been quick to make 
the suggestion to President Tyler. The 
rugged prose of Carlyle, who met him in Lon- 
don, conveys something of the majestic 
ure, mental and physical, of the man. 

“He is a magnificent specimen,” he wrote. 
‘You might say to all the world ‘Such limbs 
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we make in Yankee land.’ AS a logic-fencer, 
or parliamentary Hercules, we would be in- 
clined to back him at first sight against all 
the extant world. The tanned complexion, 
that amorphous craglike face, the dull black 
eyes under the precipice of brows, like dull 
anthracite furnaces, needing only to be 
blown; the mastiff mouth accurately closed; 
I have not traced so much of silent Berserker 
rage that I remember in any man.” 

Such were the protagonists. But the two 
men, while expert fencers, had 1 wish to 
score points against each ¢ i 2 com- 











plained later in the Senate that never had a 
treaty been arrived at with so little recorded 
procedure, so few formal notes of written 
declarations. The two men, respecting each 
other, and sharing their eagerness to find a 
settlement, discussed every point amicably, 
and only when the ground seemed cleared 
proceeded to a formal statement. But the 
difficulties were immense. The States of 
Maine and Massachusetts were not inclined to 
concede an inch of their territory. Ashbur- 
ton himself, as negotiations proceeded, found 
the instructions from Lord Aberdeen were 
curbing his latitude. Between the line 
claimed by England and the line claimed by 
Maine there were some eleven to twelve thou- 
sand square miles of territory, of little value, 
in dispute. England was extremely anxious 
to secure territory that would ensure an un- 
interrupted military route between Montreal 
and Halifax, through the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The former 
province had been giving titles to land that 
was claimed by Maine. At one point it 
seemed that the Maine representatives would 
not give way, although Webster had suc- 
ceeded in getting that State to send repre- 
sentatives, but the struggle had become one 
between the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment. So impatient with the delays caused 
by the battle between. the State and the Gov- 
ernment became Ashburton that, toward the 
end of June, he wished to go home. He was 
persuaded to remain by President Tyler, sec- 
onded by Webster, who still had hope. The 
cordial relations between the Secretary of 
State and Ashburton are shown in a humor- 
ous note written by the latter to Webster on 
July 1, 1842: 

“My DEAR Mr. WEBSTER: I must .hrow my- 
self on your compassion to contrive some- 
how or other to get me released. I contrive 
to crawl about in these heats by day, and 
face my nights in a sleepless fever. In short 
I shall positively not outlive this affair if 
it is to be much prolonged. I had hoped that 
the gentlemen from the Northeast would be 
equally averse to this roasting. Could you 
not press them to come to the point and 
say whether we can or cannot agree.”’ 

How across a century the heat of that 
summer day in Washington can be felt, sym- 
pathetically, by the diplomatists of today 

There now enters on the scene an :.ement 
of comedy, the well-known story of, the maps. 
An American cartographer, Jared Sparks, 
while hunting material in the archives of 
the French Foreign Office had come across a 
map which, by deduction of a flimsy nature, 
he felt had been marked by Benjamin Frank 
lin, who had drawn «uw red line showing the 
territorial boundary as settled after the War 
of Independence. This line wholly supported 
the British claim. Sparks communicated his 
discovery to Webster, who had also found a 
map, once the property of General Steuben, 








on which an identical red line had been 
marked by someone unknown But these 
maps proved trump cards for Webster. He 


caused them to be shown to the obdurate 
representatives of Maine and Massachusetts, 
with the result that they 
more conciliatory. T 
maps was not divulged by 
burton 

Now it happened that in 
of the British Museum h 
ton’s attention to a map in 
that had on it a red line marked “‘b 
described by Mr. Oswald,’ who had been em- 
ployed by the British Government. It bore 
out the American claim in it entirety 
Paimerston impounded it in the 
the British Foreign Office, and did n«¢ 
it to his successor, Lord Aberdeen. It only be- 
came known to him and Ashburton after 
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latter’s return to England with the ratified 
treaty. Thus each side, one knowingly and 
the other unwittingly, possessed maps that 
proved the others claim. It was inferred 
that Webster sinned as a gentleman and a 
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diplomat in withholding from Ashburton the 
map found by Sparks in Paris, but Ashburton 
himself would have none of this. “The pub- 
lic are very busy with the question whether 
Webster was bound in honor to damage his 
own case by telling all. I have put this to 
the consciences of old diplomats,” said Ash- 
burton, “without getting a 
swer. My own opinion is that in this resp 
no reproach can fairly be made. * * * If 
I am called upon to say anything 
House of Lords, it will be in favor of my col- 
laborator on this point.” As for Webster he 
accepted implicitly the assurance that Ash- 
burton during the negotiations had no knowl- 
edge of the map hidden away by Palmers 
But that is not the end of the c 
maps. * * * In 1933 there came to light 
in Madrid a copy of a map on which Franklin 
had drawn the boundary line for 
mation of the Spanish Government's Ambas- 
sador in France, in 1782. Had this been 
known, or had the precaution been taken by 
the negotiators in that year to attach their 
marked copies of the maps to the treaty 
the American claim would have been beyond 
challenge and there need have been no st 
render of territory 

Nevertheless it all ended happily with 
Governments satisfied, and this year we ce 
brate the centenary of that settlement. The 
treaty, first known as the Washington Treaty, 
but subsequently as the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty, was proclaimed on November 10, 1842 
I am told that the present treaty file contains 
the quill pen with which Webster signed it 
The settlement now arrived at gave to Maine 
some 7,000 square miles, being 5,500 less than 
she had claimed, and to England some 5,000 
square miles, being about half of what she 
had claimed (The actual figures were not 
very far different from those of the King of 
the Netherlands, 7,908 to the United 
and 4,119 to Great Britain England secured 
her military route: from Halifax to Montreal, 
and America retained Rouse’s Fort, at the 
head of Lake Champlain, where a costly fort 
was in course of construction by tl 
cans. There was some flurry over t 
it was found that the forty-fifth parallel was 
so far from the true parallel that Rouse's 
Point should have been within Canada. The 
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United States comnensated the States of 
Maine and Massachusetts with a sum of 
$150,000 each. Arising out of the McLeod 
case, the principle of extradition Ww ex- 
tended, and called for the rendition of fugi- 
tives for murder, piracy, arson, robbery, and 
forgery, and put a check on the abuse caused 


by criminals who “went over the border” from 
either country. The question of the Oregon 
boundary was deferred for later consideration, 
since neither party thought it to be a pressing 


the right of 














issue. On the vexed question of 
search of vessels at sea, while Britain would 
not give way on this point, a satisfactory com- 
promise was effected, and it was understocd 
that England would not press her i 
rights by action 

It was agre to put a ¢ k « 
the slave traffic t of Afr th 
each nation sl n con fl 
that coast a squ not fewer than 80 
uns, and that the British and Ams n 
squadrons should act in concert if n 
One might notice here, en passant, that the 
United States by joining in action with e 
British Government, which had bolished 
the slave trade, but not slavery, in 1807, 
committed itself to t of ( ) 
of slavery by this contribution to a comm 
action against slave traders. It was a f 
whose significance cannot have been 
upon the slave owners of the South, w 
thus Icst a recruiting ground of e labo! 
It was one more step on the i to 
tremendous issue of the Civil War 

Lord Ashburton left Washington im- 
médiately upon ratification of the treaty by 
the Senate, and received 1 ¢ tion and a 
public banquet on his arrival in New York 
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Here he saw his old friend Gallatin, now 
82, but destined to survive him by a few 
months. On December 3, 1842, he wrote a 
farewell note to Webster in which his ad- 
miration is well expressed. 

“I must at last run away, or rather sail 
away, without seeing you. This is provok- 
ing, but I cannot help it. I had indeed lit- 
tle to say; but it is, notwithstanding, a 
mortification to me to leave these shores 
without first shaking your hand. The pain 
would be greater if I did not confidently hope 
to see you in the Old World; but, for me to 
benefit by your visit, you must make haste, 
for my taper is burning away fast, and I 
have done my last public work, very agree- 
able indeed, to my own satisfaction, as I 
have every reason to hope it will prove to my 
royal mistress.” 

There were bitter critics of the treaty on 
both sides of the Atlantic. On the Canadian 
side dissatisfaction was felt for many, many 
years for it was held that the United States 
had got about four-fifths of the value of the 
region in dispute while New Brunswick was 
assigned mountainous territory of little value; 
even the final line of communication between 
Halifax and Montreal was not the most direct 
and practicable and, of course, that is still the 
case while, as everyone who lands at St. 
John knows, the line from there to Montreal 
passes through United States territory and 
can be closed, as it was during the first years 
of this war when the United States was neu- 
tral, to the passage of belligerent officers and 
men. In the United States it looked as 
though the treaty might go on the rocks 
because the Uniteac States Senate did not 
approve of the clauses touching the slave 
trade and cr-:minal extradition. In fact, both 
protagonists met the same charge, that they 
had ignobly surrendered the rights of their 
respective countries; Mr. Webster was assailed 
in the United States as “Mr. Surrender,”’ and 
in England Palmerston called it ““The Ashbur- 
ton Capitulation” and claimed that Ashbur- 
ton had been influenced by his American wife. 
Ashburton wasted no time on his critics. 
“Upon the defence of my treaty I am very 
stout and fearless, and they who do not like 
it may kill the next Hotspur themselves.” 

I have been indulging in the interesting 
reflection during my study of these events, 
whether Maine could not just as easily have 
become a Polish Corridor? Assuredly it could 
and would have been but for the horse sense 
(that’s the best animal to back and he isn’t 
cowardly) of the two nations directly con- 
cerned or, perhaps we ought to say three na- 
tions for, if we bring the Anthanasian creed 
and the British Empire up to date we might 
say, “Yet there are not two nations but three 
nations where once there were two and where 
once there was one”; and at this point I would 
like to pay a very warm tribute to Canada 
and the Canadians, for the story I have told 
relates to the time when Great Britain was 
mother and father, instead of sister as it is 


now, and therefore took the most leading part 
in negotiations; it is to the Canadians who 
lived on and just over the borders that we 
must give the credit for the absence of any 


odour of gunpowder as far as the northern 
territory is concerned 

Could not the differences between Germany 
and her neighbors have been solved by the 
comparatively simple method of bringing in, 
even late in the day, stalwart representatives 
{ r each side rather than a vast com- 
mittee)—men sincerely actuated by the 

gle purpose of avoiding war whom pos- 
terity would call blessed for that reason if 

r no other None of the issues between 
the United States and Great Britain was 
easy Of solution, and the solutions were not 
readily ccepted by the captious critics of 
the day but, however dissatisfied they may 
have n, they did n f war, and I 
can! C better on the ccasion of this 
celebr n of the centenary of a treaty 
which helped establish that unfortified 


border and that century of peace of which 
the world has heard so much, than to quote 
what Mr. Gladstone said in speaking of the 
Alabama award of 1872, which, incidentally, 
stirred Great Britain to its depths and seri- 
ously endangered Gladstone’s position at 
that time. Speaking retrospectively in 1880 
be uttered these words, “Although we may 
think the sentence was harsh in its extent 
and unjust in its bases, we regard the fine 
(three and a quarter million pounds ster- 
ling) imposed on this country as dust in the 
balance compared with the moral value of 
the example when these two great nations of 
England and America, which are among the 
most fiery and the most jealous in the world 
with regard to anything that touches na- 
tional honor, went in peace and concord be- 
fore a judicial tribunal to dispose of these 
painful differences, rather than resort to the 
arbitrament of the sword.” 





Prayer for Men Lost at Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a prayer which was of- 
fered by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Robert Condon at the ceremonies held 
by the County Defense Council of La 
Crosse, Wis., on December 7, 1942. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On this day of sorrowful commemoration 
of the brave men who were so treacherously 
and cruelly slain at Pearl Harbor, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, that those men may not have 
died in vain. We beseech Thee that the in- 
spiration of their example may be with us, 
not only during the war which the attack 
upon them constrained us to enter, but for- 
ever 

They died for us 
They died for freedom. 
Lord, as all that we are 
is of Thy bestowing 

All men are by nature free, proclaimed 
the great Pontiff, centuries ago, and this 
truth is reaffirmed in our Declaration ot in- 
dependence. And, in the perspective of the 
past, we see, O Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
that when Thou didst die for every man born 
into this world Thou didst reveal so that all 
men must needs behold it, forever, the worth 
and the dignity of each and every member 
of our race. 

Out of the recognition of this great truth, 
came a transformat as of human life, so 
also of human government. Henceforth, gov- 
ernments were to be primarily for men and 
not men primarily for governments, as they 
had been in pagan antiquity, and as pagan 
and reactionary nazi-ism would fain have 
th n to be in our day and generation 
of- this recognition of the individual 
came representative government, the great 
free charters of the world, including the 
Magna Charta of England, the Declaration of 
Independence, our glorious Constitution, and 
the common law of England with its guard- 
ianship of the rights of persons and prop- 
erty and reputation 

We thank Thee, O Lord, that every star 
on our flag thus borrows its radiance from 


They died for America. 
That freedom, oh, 
and all that we have, 


inn 


m agal 


Out 
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the star of Bethlehem. And, as of old, that 
star of Bethlehem, far-flashing in the Orient, 
led wise men unto Thee, so we fervently pray, 
may the stars of our flag, resplendently vic- 
torious in this world-wide war, send their rays 
into the spaces of the sea, over all the moun- 
tains, and into all the valleys of the earth, 
and amid all the tribes of men, so that, in 
those rays, all may come to the knowledge 
of Thy revelation and to prosperity, liberty, 
and glory, like unto the prosperity, the lib- 
erty, and the glory of our own beloved 
America. 





Poll-Tax Experience in North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter addressed to me by 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, president of the 
News and Observer, of Raleigh, N. C., 
together with a newspaper article en- 
closed with the letter on the subject of 
poll-tax experience in North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE NEWS AND OBSERVER, 
Raleigh, N. C., November 22, 1942. 

DeEaR SENATOR: I requested Mr. Williams, of 
our staff, to prepare the enclosed article. It 
may interest you and has a bearing on the 
poll-tax question. 

Faithfully, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 





POLL-TAX EXPERIENCE HER? BELIES SENATE ARGU- 
MENTS—NORTH CAROLINA REACTION DURING 
22 YEARS SHOWS WISDOM OF MOVE 


(By Robert E. Williams) 


By a vote of 235,608 to 83,366, the people of 
North Carolina adopted an amendment to the 
State constitution which removed the re- 
quirement that a poll tax be paid as a pre- 
requisite to voting, thus ending a practice 
which had given rise to many abuses and 
had been the subject of widespread com- 
plaint 

The experience of this State in the 22 years 
which have passed since that action has been 
contrary to some of the arguments which 
have been made during the past 10 days in 
the United States Senate during the filibuster 
on the bill to end the practice completely in 
elections for President, Vice President, and 
Members of both branches of Congress. 

The poll tax requirement for voting now 
exists in only eight States; Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Despite 
strong objections by Senators and Represen- 
tatives, Congress some months ago passed 
an act removing all tax payment as a require- 
ment for voting for those in the armed forces, 
but a bill to make the removal general has 
been stalled in the Senate after having 
been passed in the House. 

Much of the argument in the Senate has 
revolved around the question of States 
rights, but there also has been an effort to 
justify the poll tax as a source of revenue and 
as a part of that effort it has been claimed 
that passage of the bill would deprive the 
eight States of a legitimate source of reve- 
nue, 











The North Carolina experience has been 
to the contrary. In the last election year 
before the tax was removed (collections fell 
off in those days in nonelection years) the 
100 counties in North Carolina collected 
$564,136 in poll taxes. Last year, which hap- 
pened to be a nonelection year, similar col- 
lections by the same counties totalled 
$1,100,470, almost twice as much. The in- 
crease is due to the fact that since 1920 the 
tax has been collected as other taxes without 
regard to whether or not the taxpayer voted. 
Any increase that might have been expected 
as a result of increased population was more 
than offset by the fact that the size of the 
tax was reduced by another amendment 
adopted at the same time. Prior to 1920, 
poll taxes were limited to $2 in some coun- 
ties but the general rule was that the poll tax 
should be three times the amount of the 
property tax, which in many instances meant 
a much higher tax than the present uniform 
tax of $2 in each county. The rate of the 
poll taxes in cities was limited to $1 at the 
time, which meant a much sharper reduc- 
tion as the rate in many cities was as much 
as $5 or more prior to 1920. However, even 
cities now collect more from poll taxes than 
they did when the tax was tied to the voting 
privilege. 

Another argument, and one which has been 
made by both sides in the Senate debate, is 
that the poll tax issue is primarily a racial 
issue. That argument, also, is contrary to 
the North Carolina experience. The North 
Carolina vote has increased enormously since 
the Constitution was changed in 1920. The 
increase has been due to several causes, larger 
population, more general participation in 
elections by women, who voted for the first 
time in 1920 and removal of the poll tax re- 
quirement. ‘The latter is regarded as the 
most important of the three and the greatest 
increase has been registered in the mountain 
counties which have scarcely any Negro 
population, 





Pegler on Pepper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
editorial entitled “Pegler on PEPPER,” 
with reference to my colleague the junior 
Senator from Florida. It is an excellent 
news editorial, written by Carl Hanton, 
editor and pubiisher of the Fort Myers 
News-Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PEGLER ON PEPPER 

Senator CLaupE PEPPER, who turns up in 
some mighty queer places at times, got the 
boots put to him yesterday by Westbrook 
Pegler for having orated, at a soviet love 
feast in New York, that “it behooves us to 
be worthy of such a friend as Russia.” Cor- 
rectly maintaining that “Russia is fighting 
for her life and not for ours,” Pegler insists 
that we don’t owe ‘em a thing except best 
wishes. “It is all right,” he says, “to preach 
amity and understand!ng between the Ameri- 
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can and Russian people but this stuff about 
our great debt and our unworthiness of 
Russian friendship gets annoying.” 

It sure does. But another thing that gets 
annoying is Pegler’s virtually 100-percent 
record for missing the boat when he writes 
about almost anything pertaining to Florida. 
He did it again in putting Senator PrEprrr 
over the barrel for humbling himself before 
the banner of the hammer and sickle. A 
good many Floridians will agree thoroughly 
with that rebuke but they won’t agree with 
Pegler’s contemptuous dismissal of PEPPER 
aS a person of no consequence, one who has 
“neither authority nor standing with the 
people of the United States and in his own 
State of Florida is known as an ordinary ma- 
chine politician with none of the qualities 
of statesmanship.” * 

That simply isn’t true and we don’t know 
where the usually meticulous Pegler got such 
an idea unless he spends his Florida vaca- 
tions in the editorial sanctum of the Miami 
Herald. Even so he shou'd know from read- 
ing the papers up where he works that Sena- 
tor Pepper has a good deal of “authority and 
standing” with the people of the United 
States. He is commonly regarded as an ac- 
credited administration advance agent in 
forecasting our government's foreign policies 
and whether or not he performs by appoint- 
ment he has most certainly gained that 
widespread reputation. In consequence it 
endows his speeches with much authority and 
he has hit the nail on the head enough times 
to give him a considerable standing as a 
prophet of world events. 

That record is so striking as to be beyond 
dispute. Also very much off base was the 
disparagement that Senator Pepper “is known 
in his own State of Florida as an ordinary 
machine politician with none of the qualities 
of statesmanship.” If there is one thing 
PepPer is not it is a machine politician and 
everybody in Florida knows it. He came up 
from nowhere, practically a barefoot boy in a 
campaign flivver without a machine tool to 
his name. All the political machinery in the 
State was against him—and it took it all to 
beat him the first time. After that it let him 
alone as the best means of getting along with 
a sure thing and in some instances followed 
the political precept that “if you can’t beat 
‘em, join ’em.” But it wasn’t Peprer’s ma- 
chinery, it isn’t now and it is ready to turn 
against him at the first good chance. His 
only machine has been a group of devoted 
personal friends, some of them no novices in 
politics, however. But their cohesion is a 
personal devotion that includes a high regard, 
growing out of intimate acquaintance, for 
“qualities of statesmanship” which Pegler 
so scornfully denies. 

Many of those supporters, who have backed 
Senator PEprer enthusiastically in the past 
and will go down the line for him again and 
again as long as he lasts, disagree with him 
occasionally and sometimes quite violently, 
as Pegler would know if he read this and a 
few other Florida papers and was better 
acquainted in the State. Offhand, any in- 
formed person can name a score of red-hot 
Pepper adherents who will applaud Pegler’s 
rebuke of kow-towing to Russia. Others 
have various grievances galore but they all 
know that CLAUDE PEPPER is always right in 
the heart, and right in the head often 
enough to maintain a good average. On for- 
eign affairs it is a high average and of a 
quality plenty sufficient to establish him as 


among the country’s most eminent states- 
men. 
It is the penalty of such eminence to get 


kicked in the teeth once in a while and 
Senator Pepper suffers a large share of such 
treatment. It can be said, however, that he 
can take it, and does so without rancor. He 
readily admits it when his detractors have a 
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point and sometimes has come around to 
agreeing with them. We think that’s what 
he'll do in his present attitude toward Russia, 
which doubtless stems from his incorrigible 
affinity for the underdog. It moved him to 
get in Pegler’s hair—and ours, for that mat- 
ter—by saying that he hoped “we would be 
worthy of such a friend as Russia.” On fur- 
ther thought he will amend that to read 
that he hopes we will be appreciative of 
Russian heroism which most certainly has 
served our cause. He must recognize, as Peg- 
let puts it, that “the Russian people have 
been a little sore at us because we couldn't 
get at the Nazis while they couldn't keep out 
of the way.” That’s the plain truth of it 
and there’s nothing unworthy in the posi- 
tion we were put in by the happenstance 
that Hitler picked on Russia before making 
@ pass at us. But for that there would be a 
lot of people in the United States, includ- 
ing Senator Perper, looking upon Russia to- 
day as decidedly unworthy of a place among 
the forces that are fighting for freedom— 
their own, first, and for a world “free of fear” 
as an ensuing consequence. 


Regulation of Profits of Contractors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


’ HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Mr. Paul Steenberg, president 
of Paul Steenberg Construction Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., and a letter from R. J. 
Hendershott, manager of Associated 
General Contractors of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., both relating to O. P. A 
regulation 251. I hope that the Direc- 
tor of the O. P. A. will take notice of 
both documents. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


PAUL STEENBERG CONSTRUCTION Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

In regards to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration Regulation No. 251. The regulation 
violates fundamental concepts of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 

By regulating contractors’ operations but 
permitting unregulated construction opera- 
tions by owners and other private individuals 
on a day-labor basis which is known to p: 
duce higher costs and greater distribution 
purchasing power contrary to the principl 
of the act. 

By permitting no changes in labor rates 
since July 1, 1942, to be included in costs, ai- 
though it is provided in the act it shall 
not be construed to authorize the regulation 
of compensation paid by an employer to any 
of his employees 






that 


Industry representatives had no opportu 
nity to comment on the regulation 
finally was promulgated 

Primary cost elements of materials an 
labor are now already under regulation, and 


Government contractors are ¢ 
to renegotiation. 
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Regulation forces return to owners of Sav- 
ings on private work but guarantees no mar- 
in to contractors if losses occur, and by set- 
ing @ maximum margin for each project 
prevent on future contracts recouping of 
SSeS Pp t contracts 
General ¢ rac are made subject to 
i ed checking for price ceiling violations 
f subcontr: s and material suppliers, 
hus bjectin em to criminal action as 
ell ivil a carrying judgments of 
» dar es 
é Id be immediately sus- 
1d representatives given 
n opp to work out these problems 
h Offi Adm inistration 
If tl regul: n is not immediately sus- 
pend ur firn I happy position that 
our charter runs out in February 1943, and we 
n C 1 not extend the charter to 
rk und regulations. I believe you 
find tl regulation will make a tre- 
é ous difference with the income tax here- 
r if the majority of the contractors should 
ide to quit business . 
Respe iy yours 
I L STEENBERG, President 
A CIATED GENERAI 
Cor TORS OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapol Mi November 18, 1942. 
H HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 
Ser > Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear S We would like to draw your at- 
ention one of the latest orders of the 
Office of Price Administration, namely, the 
mulgatior f Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 251, wh vent in effect November 5, 
which is ¢ gned apparently to retard 
fi trend which might come 
it by virty of the contractors making 
profi n eir work in excess of the highest 
rg made base period of January 1 
1939 March 31, 1942 
I both locally and nation- 
ly } é rious consideration to the 
quireme: the regulation and feels it 
yt f er vigorous protest and to 
for its imn te suspension and further 
dy We ! ued a statement of some 
I ns for our beliefs in this 
wh é qi ng in the follow- 
Th ulat f undamental 
pt En er Price Cor 1 Act 
Bi ( ractors’ operations 
I egu ed Cc struction op- 
I i ‘other private in- 
day- I s which is 
I l 4 ene cost and greater 
! I I | é ntrary 
e | f the 
I By } y no cl e n labor 
I y 1942, t be included in 
pr er the act tha 
Strued uth¢ e th 
l p I em- 
nis emt \ 
I f I I p- 
' ' e rf n a 
V muigatea 
I é f e s and 
der regulat and, 
nt t ilr dy 
" 1 t to 
; owners 
i 
I € L 
(a e 





action as well as civil action carrying judg- 
ments of triple damages 

(6) Procedures required do not conform to 
business and cost practices of the industry 
and will necessitate a tremendous change in 


the industry. 

As a further indication of some of the 
other difficulties created by the order, we 
can also advise you that we have had an 


association committeé studying the matter 
to see what changes and innovations will 
be necessary in contracting procedure to 
comply as fully as possible. It com- 
mittee’s studied recommendation that at 
least 10 standard dorms will have to be 
adopted by the industry to operate under the 
responsibilities imposed by the regulation. 
Inasmuch as this seems to require further 
drains on the Nation’s supply of manpower in 
order to comply with the regulation, it ap- 
pears to us that many improvements can 
be made to simplify its operations. 

Ve have filed a similar letter with the Office 
of Price Administration Administrator and 
have asked his consideration of the problems 
we have posed. We will appreciate any com- 


is this 


ments you may have to make in connection 
with this matter. 
Thanking you, we are 
Very truly you 
R. J. HENDERSHOTT, 
Manager. 





Utilization of Existing Stocks of Rubber 
Tires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR E. NELSON 


OF 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter Gated December 8, 
1942. from Hon. Milton Rosen, commis- 
sioner of public works, at St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
follows: 

MILTON ROSEN TIRE & RUBBER Co 
St. Paul, Minn., December 8, 1942. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


MINNESOTA 


as 











ed States Senat Washington, D.C. 

(Attention Mr. Rosert If WAGNER, 
United States Senator.) 

GENTLEMEN: I have been receiving many 

inquiries pertaining t the hearings be fore 

y committee regarding the effective uti- 

isting stocks of rubber tires, 

November 19, 1942, in Wash- 

s ndepe f tire dealer 

h v business as 

the ground and build- 

perati ng place 

and all the equipment, in- 

cluding the m ] i n hand, is my 

wh proper boug! out of my 

ov t, I make comments 

I lc ove ¢ I do 1 be- 

lieve tl the facts wer ted you in 

I rd under- 

nd the prec er f ( sify- 

r our é s ( eale find 

é I n riz vy to 

tate t Mr. W N. Hickey, who 

d as ( lealer from 

H rd, Con1 1 ¢ me e past 

l [ t N I In- 

f I D f I his 

iImmedia te 





past president, Mr. Hickey’s thoughts should 
have expressed the opinions of the many 
thousands of dealers he represented during 
his incumbency. 

At the top of page 195 of this report, Mr. 
Hickey says: 

“With all of this work ahead of us, the 
only thing we do not want to get in the way 
of is any kind of maintenance, whether it is 
the company-owned store or the dealer. 
Most of our members know our thinking.” 

The term “company-owned store” is per- 
haps a misnomer. We mean by this state- 
ment a retail store that is operated by a 
manufacturer for the sale of his manufac- 
tured products, and that is where my objec- 
tion to this first statement starts. 

I believe for the duration at least, a manu- 
facturer should discontinue his retail opera- 
tions, for the reason that he is competing 
with the independent dealer to whom he may 
be supplying the same type of merchandise. 
My reason for making this statement is 
simply this—we find the manufacturer, either 
through direct sales or through his company- 
owned store, is selling his manufactured prod- 
ucts below the actual cost price of an inde- 
pendent dealer, thereby creating unfair com- 
petition, and no matter how much work is 
ahead of us, we feel that as independent tire 
dealers, our type of operation is fully capable 
of taking care of any and all the business that 
is now available. 

On page 196, the third paragraph reads: 

“Now, we do not want to get in the way of 
anything that will stop the wheels of this 
Nation, whether the place is operated by a 
Chinaman or a company-owned store. We 
want to do everything that will help this war 
effort.” 

There are tire stores operated by Chinamen 
and they are fine competition, at least they 
are operated on an equal basis as any other 
tire dealer, and their transactions are open 
and above-board. The operations of the com- 
pany-owned store tend to break down the 
wheels of this Nation and it is not helping 
the war effort for the reason that every day 
independent tire dealers are closing up their 
places of business because they cannot meet 
the unfair competition created by the manu- 
facturer’s company-owned store 

Toward the bottom of page 196, Mr. 
makes the further statement: 

“In the case of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration—and I am not here to be critical; I 
said this in the presence of Mr. Jeffers—they 
set up for the industry an allocation of camel- 
back for company-owned stores. Now, all we 
want to do is to keep the chances of the inde- 
pendent even with the other guy; that is all.” 

If we could just have an even chance, not 
only in the purchase of camelbacks, but on 
the complete recapping and retreading oper- 


ations, 


Hickey 


there would be no kick coming from 
our group; but I find that the independent 
tire dealer who maintains a retreading and 
recapping operation is now being kept from 
tain types of business because of the un- 
fair competition of the manufacturers’ com- 
pany-owned retreading and recapping opera- 


cer 








tions; and I say I am critical of not only 
the Office of Price Administration, but any- 
one else in our Government who is not tol- 
erant of the independent small dealer and 
favors the manufacturer who has stepped 
into the retail field to replace the very fellows 
who have built up the present system of 
tire distribution and tire repairing 


On page 197, the first paragraph, Mr. Hickey 


and I quote 


ays, 


“Now, I would not have said we opposed 
the company-owned stores getting an addi- 
tional lot of camelbacks, but I say we should 
have been asked, which we were not.” 

Surely t se in charge of the distribution 
of this type of material should have played no 
favorites, but while I am unalterably opposed 
to the manufacturers coming into the retail 
field in direct salk roughly con- 
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dealer should have been given the prefer- 
ence, if there was any preference, in the un- 
dertakings of repair materials. 

On page 197, the second paragraph, Mr. 
Hickey again says: 

“That there will be business ample for 
everyone, that is our opinion, including com- 
pany-owned stores.” 

I doubt if this is an accurate statement, 
because here in St. Paul and in Minneapolis, 
we have treading plants that are not work- 
ing regularly because of lack of work, and we 
have manufacturers’ company-owned shops 
in operation that are working 24 hours a day 
with essential work piled up that they can- 
not take care of because of its magnitude, 
while other machinery owned by independent 
dealers is permitted to stand idle most of 
the day. 

In the middle of page 197—-Senator Tarr 
asks this question, “What is the present 
status as to a dealer who has no retread- 
ing equipment? Can he take any tire and 
send it to one of the larger recapping plants 
and have it done?” Mr. Hickey’s answer was 
“Yes he can; and he does.” 

I do not know what the set-up in Hart- 
ford, Conn., is, but here in St. Paul I am 
dependent upon cther independent tire deal- 
ers to do my retreading, as the manufacturer’s 
company-owned outlet is too busy to take 
care of any work I might be able to send to 
him. 

I could go through this whole testimony 
and break it down for you, but the only 
thought I have in mind and want to convey 
to your committee is this: I will use my 
own establishment for the example. 

I started to work in the automobile tire 
business in 1910. That is 32 years ago. I 
have owned and operated my own place of 
business since 1915 which is 27 years. I have 
gone through depressions, wars, and all types 
of hardships to keep my place of business 
intact. I have never failed to pay my taxes 
as they came due, to contribute to any and 
all charities in the city of St. Paul and to 
take my place in the community as a perma- 
nent resident. 

When I first started in business for myself, 
had approximately 200 competitors 
throughout the city; all fine, hard-working 
businessmen who had accomplished the am- 
bition of their youth; that is, to own and 
operate their own business. Today you can 
count the tire dealers in this community on 
the fingers of your two hands. Those of us 
who are left can give you concrete examples 
of where tires have been sold to customers 
below our cost by the manufacturers’ direct 
sales to customers 

Surely, you and the members of your com- 
mittee are cognizant of the fact that in 
owning and operating a business, the prime 
necessity is profit, and we should have the 
protection of our Government the 
encroachment, or the taking of the 
things that we have fought for in order to 
preserve them for these many years. Surely, 
you gentlemen cannot criticize me for ob- 
jecting to a manufacturer selling his mer- 
chandise to my trade below my cost, and 
when I say my trade, I include in that state- 
ment the new tire replacement sales. We 
of course, have nothing to do with the origi- 
1al equipment. That is a factory tramsac- 

n. Just stop and think what the present 
situation has in store for us independent tire 
dealers, 

In 1941, over $34,000,000 worth of tires were 
sold. In 1942 this figure will be reduced to 
$1,600,000, a drop of approximately 95 percent 
in new-tire sales. The auto-mileage average 
for 1941 was 8 000 miles; the average for 1942 
is cqquestionable, but, I should say, about 4,000 
miles. This cuts our potential tire sales of 
the remaining cars now in service to one-half. 

I could go on and on with facts and figures, 
but perhaps that would bore you. However, 
I feel that I am speaking in behalf of several 
hundred thousand tire throughout 
the Nation when I plead with and implore 


we 


against 


away 





dealers 








your committee to protect those of us who 
have been able to weather the storms of 
the past, and now that restrictions are so 
great, we who have been the very founda- 
tion of this tire industry, have the right to 
ask you to protect us against the encroach- 
ment of any manufacturer of automobile 
tires from the resale of those tires in the 
retail field for the duration of the war, at 
least, in order to protect the small business- 
man who is the backbone of the community 
in which he lives as a taxpayer, as a home 
owner, as a loyal supporter of good govern- 
ment. I feel that this type of a citizen should 
be protected by our various Government 
agencies to eliminate direct sales by a man- 
ufacturer to the ultimate tire user below the 
cost of this merchandise to independent deal- 
ers through subterfuge of one sort or another. 

Company-owned stores, I am told, are in 
most instances operating at a loss to the 
manufacturer. The question that arises in 
my mind at this time is how that loss is 
handled. Is it charged against the profits of 
the manufactured article? You see gentle- 
men, when I suffer a loss in my tire business 
it comes out of my pocket. I have no sub- 
sidiary or parent organizations to which to 
charge that loss, and I want to ask you this 
question. Is the loss that is sustained by ¢ 
company-owned store charged against the 
profits of the parent company or its manu- 
facturing organizations? To sum up my 
argument, I am merely appealing to you 
gentlemen to permit me to stay in business 
by asking that you eliminate any unfair and 
noneconomical business transactions by any 
manufacturer whose business operations tenc 
toward breaking down my structure. This 
is only fair. There is nothing radical about 
this request and I implore and beg your help 
in not only passing Senate bill 2560, but any 
teeth that you might put in this bill to pro- 
tect and preserve the continuation of the 
independent tire dealer will be an act toward 
the preservation of our democratic form of 
government for the future. 

Yours very truly, 


MILTON ROSEN. 





Abolition of the Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 16 (legislative 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


> day 


the Recorp a letter addressed to me 
under date of November 24, 1942, by 


ion. R. H. Chapman, Associate 


Justice 


of the Supreme Court of Florida. 
There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





SUPREME CouRT OF FI 
Tallahassee, November 24, 1942 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
United States Senator 
Washi 
Dear CLAUDE: I speech as 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on the 
sure to abolish the poll tax 
I think you made a splendid speech and 
maintained the prestige of the great State 
of Florida in keeping with its past traditions. 
I endorse your position on the measure. 
With kind personal regards, 
Cordially yours, 


ngton, D.C. 


have read your 


mea 
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Gasoline and Fuel Rationing in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
vnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Hon. Dwight H. Green, 
Governor of the State of Illinois, dealing 
with the confusion and chaos which have 
been caused by gasoline and fuel ration- 
ing in the State of Illinois. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Springfield, December 14, 1942 
Hon. C. WAYLAND BRookKsS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I speak for the citizens 








of the State which you represent and who 
have placed you under the obligation of safe- 
guarding and promoting their welfare and 
of making that welfare of great groups of 
people the most important factor in main- 
taining faith in government and confidence 
in the fair efficiency of that government 
when I ask you to intervene and make eve 
effort to untangle the utterly con! d eff 

of governmental bureaucracy. From reports 
I have received and from personal ot 

tions the attempts to apply fuel ration 
threaten to create absolute ch: Cert 

ly, at a time when every individu mind 
should be directed toward victory and how to 
win that victory by every possible centribu- 
tion, every individual and public effort l 
sacrifice should be directed sk lly I 

is no surer way to create confusi 

applying the unprepared and hapl rd 
methods which cannot be applied ly 


to every degree of society and to every sec- 


tioa of the Nation according t istified re- 
quirements. There is a vast diff be 
tween necessary sacrifice and u ce 
suffering. 

The State of Illinois—and when I say 


State of Illinois I take unto myself t privi- 


lege of speaking for the pe of Il s-= 
has placed itself in the leac Lip war 
effort. n every form of personal sacrif 
the people you represent h > answered all 
demands. In War bond 

campaigns, in contributions t he 

of fighting men, and in the necessary restric- 
tions prescribed by rationing, the people of 
this State have been loyal and uncompl 


ing. They will continue in that s 
I do not doubt now that th 


and living conditions enable tl 1 t to 








the unplanned demands of fuel rati 
will try to adj thesase ! 
even though they know that tl attempted 
administration of that order is ) 
that its just ap ation h collapsed 

Those peop © De I i 
slightest degree in 1 ponding to every s&s 
gestion that there should be commanc 
the various war effort and that if, in the 
wisdom of qualified authorities, there 


be further restrictions, the determination « 


the necessity of those restrictions 1] 
in the hands of qualified authoritie Bu 
those same people have t ne so ut 
confused by conflictir burs é 
they themselves are sometime 1 los 
determine how they can be ribute 

But when a conf 1 ar f control 
is attempted, and wh¢ I is hat 
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been made to handle the public appeals to 
meet that confusion, it is high time that 
be taken to bring the multitude of gov- 

ntal bureaucratic agencies into an ac- 
the p that public welfare shall 
he deepest consideration until 

for American 
ordinary provisions 
the military 


is neces 
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gladly to 
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Our Secret Weapon 
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HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 
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and has not yet been fully adapted to private 
use. The industry’s sales problem bore little 
resemblance to that of private business. Our 
product was predominantly engineering, re- 
search, and development. It was no simple 
problem to sell research to a government 
under laws requiring price competition. It 
Was not easy to sell a lethal weapon to the 
Government of a people who, at 11 a. m. 
November 11, 1918, threw down their arms 
and set out to prove that the road to peace 
lay through disarmament 

Aviation pioneers faced two elements of 
sales resistance—one, the myth of the war- 
monger; the other, the myth of the profiteer. 
People believed that warmongers started 
World War No. 1 for their private gain, and 
that every war contractor was a greedy prof- 
iteer. They believe all this despite the rec- 
ord. The August 2 bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank reveals that a group of rep- 
resentative corporations, upon reorganization 
after the war, suffered depreciation of 50 
percent of their indicated net worth. They 
not only did not profit out of the last war 
but took a bad licking 

Perhaps the simplest measure of the sales 
record of the aircraft pioneers is the incred- 
ible fact that Pearl Harbor found this coun- 
try, in spite of itself, possessed of a great 
aircraft industry war expansion 
and in full-scale production on the best air- 
craft in the world 

The s¢ this is cimple. It 
private initiative—thi: pl 
of the cooperative system, which, by giving 
free play to natural forces and individual 
liect, produces miracles of planning that 
no m; mind could ever conceive. 

We Americans take this priceless asset for 
granted. In Buenos some years 
a young Argentine friend, commenting upon 
the initiative and enterprise of Americans, 
asked me why great initiative and enterprise 
were characteristic of North Americans alone. 
He felt that circumstances favored a similar 
red why 
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the free consent of the governed. To these 
used to the Old World precept of mastery, 
this idea was absurd. It was anarchy. It 
could not work. But it did work. It worked 
because in the struggle for existence men 
learned to cooperate. This is, at heart, the 
Christian philosophy. 

Thus was freedom born to the world—not 
the license of the savage, but the spon- 
taneous, voluntary cooperation of freemen in 
the common cause. 

Under freedom it is our idea to open to 
everyone the fair opportunity to which his 
abilities entitle him. Each may, therefore, be 
adequately rewarded for his efforts. The hope 
of fair reward is the basis of all progress by 
mankind. 

Americans are interested in personal mo- 
tive, personal effort, personal accomplish- 
ment—not that they alone may be the gain- 
ers, but that the whole world may benefit. 
Thus was born that peculiarly American in- 
stitution—team work. Team work demands 
the American type of leader. 

By most of us leadership is taken for 
granted. Little is written about it. To a 
great extent it is born in men, not made. 
However, like other qualities, it can be culti- 
vated, if present, and made to flower. 

The American type of leadership, that is, 
the cooperative type, is not easy, it demands 
of its leaders character of the highest order— 
moral courage, integrity, devotion, humility, 
and spirituality. It inspires the loyalty and 
initiative of the subordinate, sparked by the 
hope of reward. It calls for sacrifice for the 
common good. 

Loyal initiative is the foundation of Amer- 
ican leadership. We recall the amazing effec- 
tiveness of the gasless, meatless, wheatless, 
heatless days of World War No. 1 under the 
cooperative power of aroused public opinion. 
We note the brilliant performance of the rail- 
roads in World War No. 2. We have strongly 
in mind the effectiveness of the recent volun- 
tary scrap collection, in which thousands of 
everyday people thought out devices that no 
czar could ever initiate 

Mankind needs the American type of lead- 
ership. Let it be not discredited by those who 
out of sympathy with it, who don't 
understand it or are incompetent to admin- 
ister it. In America the demand for power 
to compel is a confes 
lead 

The young airplane 
example of the American 
Its leaders early recognized their responsi- 
bilities for the security of the homeland, and 
discouraged them. The pioneer manufactur- 
ers, in the face of punitive pacifist opposition 
at home, and an embargo shipments 
abroad, created an industry adapted 
to war expansion * foresight, initiative, 
and ent superior aircraft in 
quantities in time. They are the 
minute men. Had theories of 
master minds the pacifist era prevailed, 
America would 1ation today. 
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Loyal initia ; America’s 
It is secret > extent ily 
know how to use it. Hitler knows the great 
1andicap is his bureaucracy. Pinched for 
manpower, he would like to divert his Ges- 
tapo from the home front to the fighting 
front, but he a n't dare. The American 
cooperative system substitutes the spark of 
loyal initiative for the cold hand of a sprawl- 
ing coercive bureaucracy 

In selling its research to the Government, 
the young aircraft ry had to dissipate 


the myth of the profiteer. It also had to un- 
profit. Profit 
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is not just the spark plug of 
importantly, it is the great regulator and con- 


initiative; more 


troller of costs, the conserver of manpower. 
Profit is likewise an index of worth. Un- 
profitable goods soon disappear from use 
Even more importantly, profit is the indicator 
of competent leadership. 

Aviation pioneers knew their business had 
to be profitable to survive. Profits had to be 

earned to be plowed back into research and 
development. Yet aviation was singled out 
of all industry for legislative profit limitation. 
What a paradox that the Government of a 
land whose whole history was the miraculous 
performance of private initiative under tree- 
dom should have devised profit limitation by 
statute. 

This forced the industry into the foreign 
field. There, in direct competition with 
products of nations, which, with strong 
nationalism, subsidized their foreign trade, 
it won a clear victory on the performance of 
its product and its low cost. American 
Douglas and Lockheed transports, powered 
by American air-cooled radial engines, domi- 
nated the world’s air lanes. The prophet 
was not without honor, save in his own 
country. 

It is not to our national 
but American technological superiority in 
aircraft design had to be financed by the 
proceeds of foreign sales and foreign licenses. 

Then the arms embargo the life 
blood of foreign trade The work of a ger 
eration was threatened. The repeal of the 
act saved us just at the count of nine 
Quickly thereafter came the demands from 
foreign governments, and later, those of our 
own. Two weeks after Congress had passed 
the War Department appropriation bill pro- 
viding for 66 airplanes, the President asked 
for 50,000. While expanding our cutput, we 
enlisted the help of the great companies of 
the automotive industry. We gave them our 
technology and our philosophy of flexibility 


credit perhaps, 


cut off 
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in production, and cooperated with them 
wholeheartedly. The secret of a itomotive 
mass production was the freezing of models. 


The secret of aircraft maSs production was 
flexibility in tooling, to permit modei ita 

The rapid conversion of the automotive 
industry was one of the miracles of all times. 


In the words of President Curtice, of Buick, 


“the aircraft and automotive industries have 
shown themselves abie to cooperate in a 
crisis as effectively as they were wont to 
compete in normal times.” 

Now business differs from government in 


many important particulars, but perhaps the 
most important one is that business is lace 
to face always with a measure of its compe- 
tence. The businessman is on the firing line 
every day, making decisions that mean the 
difference between success and failure. If 
these are incorrect, he doesn't remain long 
on the firing line. This develops competent 
leaders. 

In government 
of peace there is no real m e of compe- 
tence. The most important lity for the 
peacetime politician is the abi lit y to make 
friends and influence people. It takes a war 
to catch up with him. 

The myths of the warmonger anc 
iteer were used to discredit busiz 
ship. The aircraft industry took 
of this My company, for 
years ago vol 
ssive profit out 
d our net 
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tionary, and the percentage of profit to sak 


steadily declined. This voluntary profit con- 
trol recognized the fact that we are doing 
bi® ness with the people of the United States, 
using Government-furnished facilities and 
working capital, as well as our own. This 
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situation differs from that of normal business, 


whee profit can be expected to bear some 
relationship to volume. 

Our voluntary profit control has been re- 
cently accepted as adequate and confirmed 


by the price-adjustment boards. We have 
welcomed this process as being in the pub- 
lic interest and in the interest of American 
business. After all, it is simply a readjust- 
ment of prices to a basis of experienced costs. 
When this war is over, no one will be able 
to point the finger of scorn at industry or 
accuse it of profiteering 
In some places there has 
to treat 





been a tendency 
labor as a commodity to be bought 
at the lowest price. The aviation industry 
recognizes wages and salaries as a means of 
rewarding performance. During planned 
scarcity, leaders of organized labor sought to 
spread the work by reducing individual out- 


put. Today, the greatest single opportunity 
for effective employment of manpower and 


reduction of costs is through increased indi- 
dividual output. By rewarding this, workers 
are encouraged to increase production and 
reduce unit costs. My own company has in- 
creased average hourly earnings, skyrocketed 
production, and reduced costs. We believe in 
the blessings of initiative and enterprise, not 
only for the employer, but for the employee 





as well. But as agents of the people we 
believe they are entitled to their money's 
worth from both. 

We have responsibility to three groups— 
the public (our customers), our stockholders, 
and our employees. Our energies have been 





directed toward fair treatment for each. 
Aviation’s greatest asset has been the public's 
faith in its future. We have sought to 
tify that faith 

And so, I believe you will agree that Amer- 


jus- 














ica’s No. 1 industrial giant has had an 
extraordinary history. It sold its research 
and product to a reluctant people for their 
own security and met the crisis of war fully 
prepared 

Now, the vir of the Old World way 
spreads its infection over the land. Too 
many, impressed with the apparent efiicienc 
of coercive peoples, preach the false doc- 
trine that we must adopt Fascist methods 





in whole or in part. We are told to succumb 
to the inevitable, and accept regimentation. 
Our confused people, loyal to their country 
and their President, are willing sacrifice 
even their freedom if necessary to win the 


war. 





But this is not necessary—it is funda- 
mentelly wrong. The of compul- 
sion are not efficient attempt of an 
ignorant arrogant pape! o go counter 
to natural laws has brovg}! it the world to the 
brink of chaos. It is interesting to speculate 


what he might have done had he and his 
people understood the Ame 
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We were living in trees when tl 
They showed us each in tw 
That water would certainly v 
As flre woul qd certainly bu 

But we found ti 1 lacking in 
Visi on and breadth of mind 

So we left them to teach the gorill 
While we followed 


We moved as 





the ma: 

the spirit listed, 
They never altered their pace, 

Being neither cloud nor wind-borne 
Like the gods of the market p 

But they always caught up wit 1 Our prog! 
And presently word would con 

That a tribe had been wiped off its icef 
Or the lights had go out in Rome 


With the hopes that our world is built on 
They were utterly out of touch 
They denied that the moon was 5 
They denied she w 
They denied that wishes were h 





They denied that a pig had wing 
So we worshipped the gods of the ma 


Who promised these beat 


In the carboniferous epoch 


We were promiss bun > for 
y robbing selected Peter 





for collective Paul 
plenty of m 


To pay 
But, though we had 














There was nothing our ney cou but 
And the geds of the « ok headings said: 
“Tf you don’t work le 
urke umbled 
y + Aa «w h« 
d 
i y t ] l ter 
And two and two make four-— 
And the gods of the copybook ! 
Limped up to explain ne 
Asi 
It 
There 
a; 
Tha t 
And } p 
And the burnt fool’s ban f er 
Goes wabbling back tl fi 
And that after this is accomplished, 
And the brave new world beg 
When all men are paid for existing 


And no man must pay f 
As surely as water will wet us 


Ass urely as fire will burn, 
eP 
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in the Recorp an address delivered over 
the radio by John Brandt, president of 
Land O’ Lakes Creamery Co., on October 
10, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
ns follows: 

The price-ceiling legislation, over which 
there was much controversy in Washington 
and in the Nation as a whole, is now history, 
and the speculation now is whether or not 
the intent of the compromise amendment to 
the price-ceiling bill will be carried out or 
whether it will be ignored. The original 
amendment to the price-ceiling bill, which 
had the unanimous support of such organ- 
izations as the National Grange, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion was a very simple amendment, easy to 
understand and difficult to argue against, and 
this amendment won approval of the 
House but had to give way to a com- 
promise in the Senate, it is doubtful that 
even in the judgment those who voted 


lower 


of 


gainst it they could justify in their own 
minds their opposition to this worthy 
amendment 

This amendment was specific in that it 


was mandatory in its provisions with respect 

to the method to be used in making up the 

parity formula that has been so much in con- 

versy for some time past. It provided in 

understandable English that in figur- 

parity for farm products the cost of all 
rm labor be included. 

The amendment, which was 
finally passed by he Senate and became the 
provision recommended by the conference 
committee between the House and Senate, 
expressed in principle a more favorable atti- 
ude toward agriculture than did the original 
unendment It left out all reference to par- 
ty as such, but did direct that the President 
should take into consideration the element 
of farm cost, including labor, in his directive 
ablishing price ceilings. It was not, 
mandatory, but left the matter in 
he hands of the President, as to the extent 
to which the principle of farm costs, includ- 

» labor, should be recognized. 

In reading cver the temporary minimum 
price regulation, which is listed as regulation 
No. 22, it is worthy of note that no reference 
whatever or even the slightest intimation 
ognition of the principle established in 





must 


compromise 


der est 


however 









the compromise amendment was made 
Whether or not that is a forerunner of what 
mm t be expected when the permanent order 


placed in effect is everyone's guess 
principle enunciated in the compro- 


i 





nent order, the compromise will be 
with to agriculture 
the original amendment. Most farm 
accept the possibility of 

f the compromise amendment 
t and, therefore, preferred the 
of the original amend- 


"tive respect 


tles ever 
ultural 
Ss rs could advance a sound 
to why they should vote 
im so much desired by the 
but tl facts of the case are 
' were cast many Senators 

could depend voted 


Ff the most bitter bat 


¢ ‘ + % UU hinotnar 


VW asning n over an agric 


not 


upon 


larmers 
not f ing a battle solely for their 
own interest In fact, on very few occasions 
1 fight for agriculture 
tant in- 


the Na- 


lair Geai de- 


iImnor 
imp 





tion that upon its 1 





pends largely the prosperity of other groups. 
This was one occasion when the interests 
of our boys in the Army and the consuming 
public of both our Nation and our allies had 
more at stake than the farmer. 

As time goes on, this battle will be marked 
down in history as a most earnest, unselfish 
effort on the part of agricultural leaders to 
protect the food supply so necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. There is 
a question as to whether there will be suffi- 
cient for all to eat if the matter of equality 
in returns for human effort on the part of 
those employed in agriculture is ignored. 

In all history there is yet to be recorded an 
instance where an attempt to control in- 
flation through regulation of price ceilings 
has not fallen first and heaviest upon the 
agricultural groups, with the result that a 
threatened scarcity has become a famine, 
followed by the wildest uncontrolled infla- 
tion. 

The main factor in the threatened inflation 
is not a question of present farm prices. 
Farm income is still 37 percent below the 
last wartime peak, while the returns to in- 
dustrial and defense workers is 38 percent 
above the peak of the first World War. Yet, 
with farm prices nearly 40 percent below the 
last World War peak, living costs are much 
higher now than they were at that time. 
Just who is to blame for the inflation we 
now have and the threatened runaway infla- 
tion—certainly not the farmer! 

The tide of national sentiment that was 

aroused against the farmer during the 
heat of this argument is starting to swing 
the cther way. Many who were vehemently 
discrediting and arousing public sentiment 
against farm groups now begin to see the 
folly of the position they took. Every day 
brings more news of decreased production, 
which under present conditions will reach 
serious proportions before the year of 1943 
is past. It is not a question of the farmer's 
willingness to produce—it is a question of 
his inability to do so through sheer lack of 
strength on the part of himself and the 
family he still has at home to carry on. 

Most farmers are now putting in two 40- 
hour weeks in one, but that additional effort 
that is now being exerted by many who are 
physically unable to carry through any long 
period of time cannot overcome the loss of 
manpower that has been attracted to shorter 
hours and higher pay in our city centers. It 
is going to take more manpower than is 
available from the family that remains at 
home to produce the needs of th’s Nation 
and our allies. 

The seriousness of the situation will pre- 
sent itself if and when the drafting of man- 
power to be directed wherever most needed 
brings some needed farm help to our farms 
and then we find that the inequality in price 
return, that does not take the item of labor 
into consideration as part of the farm cost, 
wil! make it economically impossible for 
farmers to employ the labor even thoug 
it is brought to their doors remember that 
with imported, drafted labor, there will like- 
wise become effective provisions of some sort 
of fair labor standards act that will regulate 


so 


hours and wages paid, and, if the sheer 
economics of the situation prevent the 
farmer from producing, the Nation is going 


to be short 

Again let us emphasize the unselfishness 
and earnest effort on the part of the farm 
leaders of America to forcefully bring to the 
attention of this Nation the need of equality 
recognition for the American farm producer 

A proposal may soon be before Congress 
to use a subsidy payment to the farmer to 
this inequality. One wonders 
whether the general public fully understands 
the question as to who is the recipient of the 
benefits of subsidy payments when a farmer 
receives a payment allotment as a 


correct 


benefit 
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means of equalizing his position with respect 
to national income because of the fact that 
farm prices have been held down in order to 
avoid inflation or for other purposes. 

Parity is presumed to be expressive of 
equality, and, as applied to agricuiture, it is 
supposed to mean that the farmer is to re- 
ceive the same financial return for his efforts 
as that of other groups of American society. 
Parity is a much-discussed word, but cer- 
tainly any dictionary would define the word 
as meaning equality, and there are few people 
but what in their honest judgment realize 
that our present concept of parity does not 
give equal treatment to agriculture. 

All subsidies or benefit payments—past, 
present, or those contemplated—are made for 
the purpose of bringing about equality or true 
parity. Neither farmers nor politicians have 
a right to expect more than 100 percent of 
parity return for their efforts. Neither have 
consumers any right to expect that subsidy 
payments, regardless of where or to whom 
they are made, should give them any ad- 
vantage. 

As a concrete example as to who is sub- 
sidized when subsidy payments are made to 
farmers in order that they may be the re- 
cipients of a true parity return, let us, for 
instance, take a pound of butter and establish 
its value on a basis of equality or true value, 
and, for argument’s sake, we will say this 
value is 50 cents per pound, which we will say 
is parity. On this premise any farmer who 
sold his pound of butter for the parity value 
would be receiving 50 cents per pound as a 
return for his efforts put forth in the pro- 
duction of this pound of butter, which, ac- 
cording to the theory and concept of parity, 
is supposed to equalize the return for his 
efforts to that of other groups whose earnings 
are received from whatever occupation they 
may be engaged in. 

Then, as a means of controlling inflation 
and holding down the cost of living, an Exec- 
utive order is set forth placing a ceiling price 
that can be charged for butter at 40 cents 
per pound instead of 50 cents, thus making 
it possible for the consumer to purchase a 
50-cent value for 40 cents. Then, in order 
to protect the farmer's position of equality, 
a method is devised whereby he is paid an 
additional 10 cents, which would bring his 
return for the 40-cent consumer’s purchase 
up to 50 cents. 

Now, if we stop there the farmer has had 
his 50 cents, which is supposed to be equality, 
and certainly he ought to be satisfied, and 
the general public will be told that he has 
had a 10-cent-per-pound subsidy. When the 
taxpayers pay their tax bills part of the blame 
for high taxes will be loaded on the farmer 
because of the fact that he has been subsi- 
dized to the extent of 10 cents per pound 
and the taxpayer has had to pay the bill, but 
let’s see just who got the subsidy. 

If a 50-cent value is the equation of equal- 
ity and the consumer is able to buy this 
50-cent value for 40 cents, he has then made 
his purchase for 10 cents per pound less than 
the parity figure, which has given the con- 
sumer a 20-percent increase in his purchas- 
ing power. Therefore, the one who was sub- 
sidized was the consumer, whose income was 
equal to the 50-cent value which he bought 
for 40 cents, and not the farmer, who sold 
a 50-cent value for 40 cents and received a 
benefit payment of 10 cents to bring him up 
to the so-called parity basis. Certainly the 
farmer was not the One who was subsidized, 
nor was inflation thwarted. 

In these times when all benefit or subsidy 
payments cannot be paid from current Gov- 
ernment income but require additional bor- 
rowing for the full amount of these payments, 
which still further increases the public debt, 
there is nothing more inflationary than the 
payment of subsidies, especially when such 
subsidies increase the purchasing power of 
the consumer. 
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Should the Pacific Be Our First or Second 
. Front? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I include therein 
the following radio address delivered by 
me as part of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air program, broadcast from the 
Town Hall in New York on Thursday 
night, December 10, 1942: 

We have a peculiarly American policy in 
this country that dictates if and when war 
threatens we must exert every effort to see 
that the enemy is held at a sufficient distance 
from our shores to safeguard the persons and 
the property of our people from death and 
cestruction 

Practically everyone agrees with this policy 
and it has become the underlying principle 
on which our whole wartime strategy is based 
Although we have never experienced an 
actual modern invasicn of our land, the ex- 
periences of other countries are well known 
to us. Where the enemy invades his neigh- 
bor’s territory he not only brings death and 
destruction right into the homes of the people 
but at the same time he lengthens the dis- 
tance of the fighting away from the homes of 
his own people, rendering them safer and less 
exposed to the horrors he is inflicting on the 
country through which he advances 

Now, it must be obvious that where a war 
is fought, not on one’s own territ ry but at 
a distance therefrom, it entails one great 
disadvantage 3, longer supply and 
communications lines. In other words, the 











and that 
ng is done at a greater distance from 
one’s base and this means a tremendous 
transport problem 
































Owing to our gé cal p ion, the 
United States is forced to oper at great 
5 ove! from. our ores and 

es in order to keep ne enemy ta 
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Certainly up to the pre t least we 
have found no substitute for ships in which 
to transport ov long water rout th 1p- 
1 s ne i by nN army, as well the Arm 
its lf Perhaps at some future date v will 
be able to d nd on ships of the a ither 
th of the sea to do t job. Bu 
wars fought with the weapons in hand 
at the time and not with the fond dreams it 
the mind of a genius. So in this war find 
urselves trying to hold at arm’s length 
across great stretcl of the Pacif { i th 
Atlantic 1iné fo wh ns we 

de dur years Al was striv y 

I f 

Our strategy clear We mu b 7 t 
b rt pest dvantag h im of ou 
1 th. That ) ~ 

d here in tl U Ss is not 
} brou to be 1 and u 
trar contact wi the enemy eitl 
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Shipping tl fore is the crux h 
lem We n shi ships, e' > 
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visi the placing of at where 
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termirz n of the wal 

Tt is inent, however, to t 
might be termed the proy all 1 of Our 


shipping to the various fronts. Now, I hold 
no brief for our high command. In fact I 
have not discussed this with anyone. But 
every naval and military man can read the 
Strategy we are now invoking. It means a 
major effort to bring Hitler and Mussolini to 
their knees on the European front while we 
contain the Japanese in offensive-defensive 
actions in the southwest Pacific. 

[ contend this strategy is sound. If you 
want to use the term “first,” yes, I believe 
our “first” front is where we find it today— 
in the Mediterranean theater. Certainly 
should this be so in time sequence; anc 
this reason above ail others: The 
number of ships we have would be exactly 
50 percent as effective in the southwest Pa- 
Cific as they are in our present north African 
campaign. If 850 ships or any other arbi- 
trary number are needed to transport and 
keep supplied our armies of 150,000 men 
3,000 miles away from our shores, approxi- 
mately double that be needed 
to care f 
tance, or 6,000 miles away in the Pacific. And 
it will be a iong time before we hav 
enough ships to double that number. So, 
first, I feel we are using our available shipping 
to the best purpose, at least until our rapidly 
developing building program has reached 
greater proportions. 

But there are also other reasons that dic- 
tate this policy. Hit I ses the greatest 
military machine that has ever been built anc 
Germany has developed the resources to keep 
it going. Even if Japan could be knocked 
out of the war by ourselves alone, it would 
require our total undivided attention for 
years. It would mean the end of our shar- 
ing with England and Russia because we 
would need all our men and resources for 
the Pacific front or at least all the ships we 
possess to transport our men and resource 
to that far distant theatre 1 
time Germany would steadily 
her will and spread her contr mos 
the civilized world for it was evident from the 
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first that Britain and Russia alone could not 
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the plane attacks reduce the very limited and 
irreplaceable resources and productive capac- 
ity of the Tapanese their fighting men will 
soon lack the implements which make them 
dangerous. It may be a long program, but I 
believe it is the one best calculated to be the 
cheapest in human lives 

Now, what are the facts regarding our cam- 
paign in the Pacific? True, it is a limited 
campaign, limited because of distal from 
our shores and the over-all needs of our 
global war. We have only a | 
flee. operating there, and liz 





of troops. But with tl l s 

have attained more than our objecti' W 
have kept open the supply ! t lth- 
west and to Australia. We have drawn a 


large portion of the Japanes 
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I have never served with a man who 
was more loyal or more devoted to duty 
than the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
His outstanding ability, his indstrv, his 
honesty of thought and purpose are 
hardly equalled by any man with whom 
I have been acquainted. It is regrettable 
that men of such ability, integrity, expe- 
rience, and industry as possessed by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma should leave 
Congress because of a political accident 
or otherwise. 

It is not within my ability, Mr. Speaker, 
to add to what has already been said 
about our colleague’: ability, character, 
and geniality. But I do want to say with 
all sincerity that Mr. Cartwricut will be 
greatly missed by his fellow legislators 
who have learned to respect and love him, 
not only as a lawmaker, but also as a 
gentleman worthy of admiration in other 
lines of endeavor. . 

He has been a hard-working Member, 
and as he leaves, the respect and esteem 
of every Member of the House goes with 
him. 

Good luck 
burn. May your future be crowned with 
rood health and the fullest measure of 
happiness. 


and Godspeed to you Wil- 


The Farmer Feeds Them All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKO’ 
1 THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


1e: ¥, December 16 (legislative day 
f Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD a poem entitled “The Farmer 
Feeds Them All.” 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follow 

FARMER FEEDS THEM ALI 
o’er land and sea 
right royally 
pomp and pride, 
r ocean Wide 
whate’er befall, 

t feed them all 
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whate’er befall 
feed them all 
r buy and 
auty well 
1 through busy day 
through pleasaz 
r, whate’er befall, 
feed them <¢ 
ne of w 


Gasoline Needs of Salesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
traveling salesmen in the great State of 
Texas do much which is essential to the 
carrying on of many businesses. The 
needs of our traveling salesmen who work 
in a State having great distances must 
not be overlooked. I herewith include 
two letters pertaining to traveling sales- 
men: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1942. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. BECKWORTH: You may recall that 
I told you we would give the traveling sales- 
man problem special consideration. I think 
you will be pleased to know that we have 
gotten out a special regulation allowing them 
a little more gasoline. 

Thank you for the interest you have taken 
in this 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 


OFTICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Dallas, Texr., December 10, 1942. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I am pleased to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of Decem- 
ber 4, 1942, in which you state that travel- 
ing salesmen who compose your constituency 
in Texas serve a very useful purpose. You 
wish to know what is being done to give these 
men sufficient gasoline and rubber to con- 
tinue their operations 
At the present time the gasoline-rationing 
regulations provide that salesmen may obtain 
rations to permit occupational mileage not 
in excess of 470 miles per month in their 
passenger automobiles where they have 
formed a ride-sharing agreement, or, in the 
alternative, have demonstrated that such an 
arrangement is not feasible and that alterna- 
tive means of transportation are inadequate. 
An amendment to the regulations is being 
prepared to become effective January 1 to 
allow further rations to those persons who 
require travel in pursuit of a principal and 
full-time activity devoted to the sale of 
necessary productive equipment for farms, 
factories, mines, oil wells, lumber camps, and 
similar productive or extractive establish- 
ments which are essential to the war effort 
or to the production and extraction of essen- 
tial food, shelter, clothing, or medical sup- 
plies. The new amendment will allow mile- 
age not in excess of 8,600 miles per year, or 
65 percent of the occupational mileage driven 
during 1942, whichever is less 
Traveling salesmen are, generally speaking, 
eligible within quota limits for recapping 
services or grade 3 tires under the present 
tire-rationing regulations 
Until January 1 salesmen who : 
for additional mileag 1 
ment may use their present 
at the new rate but cannot apply for ¢ 
obtain additional coupons until January 
If I may serve you further at any time, 
please let me know, as it will be a pleasure 
to do so 
Yours very truly, 
"Max I 
Ret 


-ligible 
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The People Have a Right to Know the 
Truth About What Happened at Pear! 
Harbor December 7, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp 
I include a radio address delivered by me 
over Station WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio, De- 
cember 12, 1942. I call atteniion to the 
quotations taken from the article by Lt. 
Clarence E. Dickinson, United States 
Navy, appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post under date of October 10,1942. This 
is a challenging statement that every 
American should read and the question, 
Why were not our forces on the alert at 
Pearl Harbor Decembe~ 7, 1941? must be 
answered and explained in the light of 
these revelations. To avenge the murder 
of 3,000 Americans by the Japs is one 
thing. To determine why they were 
killed is of equal importance. The new 
Congress I am sure numbers among its 
membership many red-blooded Ameri- 
cans who will not be afraid to undertake 
such an investigation and let the chips 
fall where they may. If Lieutenant 
Dickinson is not stating the truth he 
should be court-martialed. If the Satur- 
day Evening Post published a falsehood 
when it published this article it should 
be suppressed. If we were at war on 
November 28, 1941, 10 days before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the people who 
have to fight this war and who have to 
pay for this war are entitled to the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this week in 
Washington as elsewhere was a week of con- 
templation and deep meditation. It was 
Pearl Harbor Week as the Nation solemnly re- 
viewed the events that led up to the attack 
upon our sovereignty in the Territory of 
Hawaii, December 7, 1941. The Congress re- 
called the presence of the Commander in 
Chief of the Nation as he stood before the 
assembly December 8, 1941 and asked for a 
declaration of war against the empire of 
Japan. It recalled that a few days later 
declarations of war were registered against 
the German and Italian Governments. Dur- 
ing the year past we witnessed an enrollment 
in our military forces of close to 5 million 
of America’s finest manhood. We saw our 
war production machinery go into high gear, 
at intervals we were informed that our forces 
were fighting in practically all sections of the 
globe, and after much delay we were informed 
of the losses sustained to date and the vic- 
tories obtained. 

The casualty lists began to appear and we 
were brought to a stern realization that the 
people of the United States of America, how- 
ever they may have divided on the question 
of foreign war involvement before Pearl Har- 
bor were now united with other nations to 
bring about a victorious termination of this 
insane institution called war. 

Save for a few minor bills passed by the 
Congress, this week was not a week of legisla- 
tion. The President's request for congres- 
sional authority to waive custom, tariff bar- 
riers and immigration re ictions will go 
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over until the new Congress convenes Janu- 
ary 6,1943. The feature of this request as to 
removal of tariff and custom barriers in 
order to facilitate the movement of goods and 
supplies for military purposes will not be 
opposed by the Congress. I predict however 
that the President’s request to suspend the 
immigration laws will not be granted. The 
United States has always been liberal with 
certain restrictions in granting asylum to the 
oppressed peoples of the world; an influx of 
refugees from foreign countries at this time 
‘would only create chaos and confusion. 

In addition our present national economy 
and our social dislocation caused by the war 
will not permit of such drastic action. Some 
authorities hold that the President as Com- 
mander in Chief, has the inherent power in 
wartime to suspend these immigration laws 
to permit the entrance of unnumbered 
refugees into the United States. I predict 
because of the fearful consequences involved 
and congressional opposition the Commander 
in Chief will not invoke such powers. The 
new Congress, closely divided along party 
lines as the result of the recent election, is 
already forming into blocs and coalitions. 
J predict that a smashing attack will be 
made against the organized labor forces of 
the country and unless the friends of the 
working classes combat this attack, under the 
guise of patriotism and war effort many of 
the gains secured by labor after a struggle 
of a half century will be wiped out and 
completely destroyed. 

I predict that the new Congress will open 
war against the complicated regulations gov- 
erning the rationing of commodities for ci- 
vilian use, especially the recent regulations 
now applied to gas rationing. Don't blame 
the personnel of the local rationing boards. 
They are your neighbors, they serve without 
compensation and it’s not their fault if the 
regulations are complicated. The fault lies 
with the so-called brain trusters and theorists 
higher up, who instead of using common 
sense and simple methods of application, take 
a keen delight in promulgating lengthy and 
complicated regulations that even a Phila- 
delphia lawyer could not explain. 

Except for the eastern seaboard, we know 
there is no shortage of gasoline. We also 
know that in Ohio and all of the other 
States it is a rubber conservation program. 
The American people will cooperate to the 
fullest extent in every reasonable program 
laid down by the National Government to 
conserve scarte commodities so that our mili- 
tary forces can be fully equipped, but they 
instinctively resent being pushed around by 
a few bureaucrats, who never had to meet a 
pay roll in their lives and who seem to be 
intoxicated with authority. 

In the light of recent statements by Mr. 
W.H. Jeffers, our Rubber Administrator, who 
said, “common sense shouid be the yard- 
stick in administering gas-rationing regu- 
lations,” and who further stated that “no 
one will be short of gasoline for occupational 
driving.” I predict that when the next Con- 
gress meets the ration unit of gasoline will 
be increased by legislation if it is not done 
by administrative act before then. 

During the week by Executive order, ex- 
Gov. Paul McNutt became the Man- 
power Director of the Nation. This means 
the day of regimentation of labor has ar- 
rived. In peacetime such action would be 
not less than fascism. This is war and such 
action may be necessary to avoid dislocation 
in our war-production effort. 


ful and that its powers will cease immedi- 
ately upon the termination of hostilities. 
The people must insist upon a revocation 
of such power when the war ceases. On the 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor the Government 
released for the first time the information 
of the full losses sustained by our ships, 
clocks, and planes when the Japs struck De- 
cember 7, 1941, Before this release the pub- 





lic at large were not informed of the tre- 
mendous damage suffered by our ships and 
planes at Pear! Harbor. Many Members of 
Congress had such information, when Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox admitted shortly 
after the attack that our forces were not on 
the alert. You will recall that a demand 
arose in Congress for the court martial of 
those responsible. That court martial has 
been deferred, until after the duration of the 
war for reasons best known to our High 
Command. The American pecple as a whole 
will approve the Government’s policy to with- 
hold any information which may be useful to 
our enemies, but it is pertinent to remark 
that the people of Great Britain are informed 
jith greater dispatch of their losses than 
we in United States. When the great bat- 
tleships the Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
were destroyed in the Pacific Ocean, the House 
of Commons and the British people were in- 
formed of the facts within 48 hours after 
it had occurred. 

It is the opinion of many in this country 
that we can attain a stronger unity among 
our people if we are told the truth even 
though it be bitter at times 

In the lead article by Lt. Clarence E. Dick- 
inson, United States Navy, appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post under date of October 
10, 1942, there appears this startling infor- 
mation in the three opening paragraphs: 

“You would damn well remember Pearl 
Harbor if you had seen the great naval base 
ablaze as we of Scouting Squadron 6 saw it 
from the air, skimming in ahead of our home- 
ward carrier. The shock was especially heavy 
for us because this was our first knowledge 
that the Japs had attacked on that morning 
of December 7. We came upon it stone cold, 
each of us looking forward to a long leave 
that was due him. 

“It wasn’t that we pilots didn’t sense the 
tension that gripped the Pacific. You could 
feel it everywhere, all the time. Certainly 
the mission from which we were returning 
had the flavor of impending action. We had 
been delivering a batch of 12 Grumman Wild- 
cats of Marine Fighting Squadron 211 to 
Wake Island, where they were badly needed. 
On this cruise we had sailed from Pearl Har- 
bor on November 28 under absolute war 
orders. Vice Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., 
the commander of the aircraft battle force, 
had given instructions that the secrecy of our 
mission was to be protected at all costs. We 
were to shoot down anything we saw in the 
sky and bomb anything we saw on the sea. 
In that way there could be no leak to the 
Japs. 

“There was no trouble at all, and we headed 
back from the Wake errand with a feeling of 
anticlimax—all of us; that is, except one 
young ensign. The Wildcats had taken off 
for Wake at a point about 200 miles at sea, 
escorted by six scout dive bombers, and this 
ensign was in the escort. The mist was heavy, 
and once, looking down through it, he saw 
three ghostlike shapes that resembled ships. 
Immediately the scouting line closed in for 
a search, but found nothing. However, the 
ensign, rightly or wrongly, was convinced to 
the end of his life—not many days away— 
that what he had seen was Japanese warships. 

“If he did, and if mist hadn’t hampered the 
search, the course of history might have been 
changed.” 

Before the publication of this article, which 
undoubtedly was passed by the censors, as it 
is illustrated with official United States Navy 
photographs, the public was kept in ignorance 
of just what did happen before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. This article throws consid- 
erable light on the question, Why were not 
our forces on the alert on that tragic Decem- 
ber 7, 1941? 

This month, when our boys of 18 and 19 
years of age will register for military service, 
it is interesting to note what occurred in the 
British House of Commons this week when 
a bill was passed to draft hoys of 18 years of 
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age. The Minister of Labor, Ernest Bevin, 
speaking in support of the measure, promised 
that under no circumstances will boys under 
19 be called to fight overseas 

Overseas from England could mean a cross- 
ing of the English Channel only 23 miles at 
the nearest point. There was no such prom- 
ise made that our boys under 18 or 19 would 
not be called to fight overseas. Overseas in 
their cases would be thousands of mil 
Think it over. We are the arsenal of th 
world. We are feeding the world, and the 
greatest force in this war that spells for vic- 
tory, certainly we have a right to insist that 
there be uniformity and direction of man- 
power of all ages in the Allied military forces. 
We have a right to ask our allies and our- 
selves to restate our war aims. When promi- 
nent British statesmen say that they expect 
to maintain the status quo of the British 
Empire after the war, as it was before the 
war, we get a preview of what will take place 
at the peace conference. 

When we remain silent on the question of 
freedom for India and reflect that Mahatma 
Gandhi was put in jail asking for freedom 
for India, we negative the “four freedoms” we 
hold out to the world. We cannot too often 
repeat that we are in this war to crush the 
military might of the Fascist Powers. How- 
ever, we must make it clear to the world that 
we are not substituting communism or 
imperialism as a cure-all when the war is 
over. Our failure to act now will result in 
another Treaty of Versailles and perhaps an- 
other war 25 years hence. 

When our boys come back they are 
to run this Government of ours We can 
assist them by beginning to discuss plans for 
a post-war world. Great Britain is already 
planning the social security of her people 
for the days ahead. Our place at the head of 
the nations of the world would justify simi- 
lar action on our part, not after the war but 
immediately. 

Since this feature, “The Week in Washing- 
ton,” was established a few years ago, I have 
been a scheduled speaker on this program. 
This is my concluding appearance as my term 
of office expires January 3, 1943. I express 
my thanks to the officials of station WGAR 
for the many courtesies extended to me 

This medium of contact between the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the peo} strengthens 
democracy. It should be enc: hence 
I hope this program will be continued. To 
my listeners, whether you agreed with my 
stewardship as a Member of Congress or not, 
I extend my thanks with a fervent God bless 
you all and the compliments of the Christ- 
mas season, 
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Second Post-War Planning Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 16, just a month ago, I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 7782) entitled “The First 
Post-War Planning Act of 1942” to 
authorize the appropriation of funds to 
be advanced to the States and lIccal gov- 


ernments for the preparation now of 
plans and specifications for public work 
projects to be undertaken in the post- 


war period. Today I have introduced a 
bill, H. R. 7867, that is the s« 


nd in the 
Na ink vile 
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war planning 

sponsoring. 

nd bill is entitled, appro- 
enough, “The Second Post-War 
Planning Act of 1942.” 
This bill is proposed in order to facili- 
tate that policy, suggested by the Presi- 
dent in his budget message on January 
5, 1942, to this session of the Congress 
and by the Director of the Bureau of the 
3udget in several public statements he 
made during the past year, under 
which the States and local governments 
could accumulate now financial reserves 
and resources for financing during the 
yost-war period those public works proj- 
cts that are now being deferred because 
f the war program. To encourage the 
and local governments to accumu- 
ite such financial reserves, the bill would 
uthorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
a special series of War Savings 
bonds, carrying attractive interest rates, 
for purcl only by State and local 
governments. 

As I view it, the present situation, 
with respect to State and local govern- 
ment finances, that makes this proposed 
legislation necessary can best be de- 
scribed as follows: 

‘irst. Because of increased business ac- 

y, State and local governments’ rev- 
currently are generally in excess of 
» that are necessary to finance cur- 
ent expenditures. Of course, this is not 
niformly true for all types of taxes, and 
may not yntinue to be generally true 
throughout the war as the rationing of 
ilian purchases and the stopping of 
al business activity becomes 
spread. But one can rarely 
ick up the newspaper today and not find 
an announcement by some State or local 
government official that there is an op- 
erating surplus in his particular govern- 
ment’s ju yn. 

Second. Certain planned and budgeted 
te and local expenditures either can- 
be made or are no longer necessary. 

r example, under the present construc- 
1 limitation orders of the War Produc- 
ard, it is impossible to start the 

of any public works proj- 

t directly related to the war 
many now a-building are 
and their construction will 

ed until after the war. On 
hand, the needs for making 

governmental expendi- 
lief of the unemployed, 
lessening rapidiy. With 
or every man able and 


elief payments are no 


if measures 
t Iam 

This set 
priately 
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in State and local taxes, there must be 
a@ progressive increase in Federal taxes 
to mop up the excess purchasing. power 
so released. 

Fifth. Accumulating State and local 
tax surpluses instead of reducing tax 
rates would obviate, to a degree, those 
increases in Federal tax rates that are 
solely necessary to combat inflation. 
The tax surpluses so accumulated should 
be used for two purposes: (1) to pay off 
bonded indebtedness, and (2) to build 
up reserves for the post-war period when 
a general deflationary condition might 
mean that State and local revenues 
would again be less than those required 
to meet necessary expenditures. 

The bill that I have introduced today 
is directed toward meeting this situation 
by aiding the State and local govern- 
ments to accumulate these revenue sur- 
pluses in financial reserves to facilitate 
the financing during the post-war period 
of those public works and improvements 
that are now being deferred so as to 
further the war effort. 

But let me emphasize that there is 
nothing in the bill—not one provision— 
that says that such reserves, if accumu- 
lated through the purchase of the special 
issue of War Savings bonds to be au- 
thorized must be spent solely on post- 
war public-works construction. But 
there is no question that if such reserves 
were accumulated, financing of post-war 
public works would be made considerably 
easier. 

What I am proposing in this bill is not 
radical nor new. Legislation is now in 
effect in nine States—California, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
and Washington—providing some pow- 
ers to local governments to lay aside 
money now for financing public works 
and improvements in the future. Two 
of these States, New York and Massachu- 
etts, took this action recently and speci- 
fically in order to enable their local sub- 
divisions to finance post-war public 
works. 

That these States’ example may soon 
be followed by other States is suggested 
by the fact that the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has just issued, last month, a 
report on suggested State war legisla- 
tion for 1943, that contains model laws 
to be used as a guide by those States that 
wish to enact legislation enabling the ac- 
cumulation of financial reserves for the 
post-war period. 

The legislation that I have proposed 
today would encourage and protect these 
reserves in the following manner: 

First. By authorizing a special issue of 
bonds at an interest rate of 4 percent, I 
believe that State and local governments 
would be further encouraged to author- 
ize the creation of financial reserves for 
the post-war period for the purchase of 
such obligations. Furthermore, citizens’ 
purchases of bonds through the action of 
their State or local governments is just as 
effective a contribution to our war activ- 
ities as are these same citizens’ purchases 
of bonds as individuals. 

Second. Since the special issue would 
return a higher interest rate if held until 
the present war is terminated than if 
redeemed during the war, drawing on the 





reserves during the war to offset tax re- 
ductions would be unprofitable, and, ac- 
cordingly, would probably be discouraged. 

Third. With such a special issue, no 
difficulties would be encountered in the 
post-war period in liquidating the re- 
serves that are held in these obligations. 
This last point I believe to be the most 
important of all, for unlc_s the post-war 
financial reserves now being accumu- 
lated—and which will be accumulated 
whether the Congress enacts this pro- 
posed legislation or not—are invested in 
some kind of special issues, such as the 
one I propose be authorized by this bill, 
losses in liquidation are always a possi- 
bility, particularly if a general deflation- 
ary condition such as 1931 or 1932 should 
prevail. 

In my judgment this bill assures, to the 
greatest extent possible, that if a public- 
works program is used in the post-war 
period to aid in converting our industrial 
machine from wartime to peacetime pur- 
poses, the means for financing the State 
and local share of that prcgram will be 
available. How many times these past 
few years have I heard the cry in this 
House, “Where are you going to get the 
money?” Part of my answer to these 
people in the post-war period is being 
presented right now. 

Now as to the details of the proposed 
legislation: 

First. Declaration of policy: The bill 
opens—section 1—with a declaration of 
policy that I have explained in the first 
part of my statement. However, let me 
make it perfectly clear again that any 
reserves accumulated by the purchase of 
the special War Savings bond issue au- 
thorized by this act would not—let me 
say it again—would not be so reserved 
for public-works expenditures alone. 
But it is undoubtedly true that a large 
part of such reserves would be acumu- 
lated because of the State and local gov- 
ernments’ inability to construct now 
needed works and structures for which 
the money is now available. And so I 
hope that the projects so deferred can be 
built when the war is over with money 
currently being saved. 

Second. Special issue authorization: 
Section 2 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue, with the approval of 
the President, a special series of War 
Savings bonds for sale solely to the gov- 
ernments of our States, counties, cities, 
and towns. This issuing authority is 
valid only for the period of the present 
war and 6 months thereafter, although 
this restriction in no way affects the re- 
demption authority in section 3. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact that 
the governments in many States and 
municipalities are currently buying the 
regular issues of War Savings bonds. 
And I believe that, if necessary, one of the 
regular issues could be set aside under 
existing law for their exclusive pur- 
chase. But I am not sure that if such 
an issue were made under existing au- 
thority that it could have the special 
features that my bill proposes. How- 
ever, if it is determined that the intent 
of my proposed legislation can be ac- 
complished without further authoriza- 
tion from the Congress, so much the bet- 
ter. My interest lies in assuring that the 
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policy embodied in this bill becomes 
effective. 

Third. Sale and redemption provi- 
sions: The special issue authorized can 
be issued only on a discount basis, thus 
simplifying administration, and mature 
in 5 years—section 3. I realize that cur- 
rent issues of War Savings bonds mature 
in 10 years, but I believe the shorter ma- 
turity for this special issue is desirable, 
since the issuing authority will termi- 
nate shortly after the war and the bonds, 
if held to maturity, can be rapidly re- 
deemed thereafter and the entire busi- 
ness closed out. 

If the bonds are held to maturity or if 
they are redeemed before then by the 
Federal Government upon its own initi- 
ative, the interest rate on the bonds will 
be 4 percent compounded semiannually. 
But on the other hand, if a State or local 
government wants to liquidate its finan- 
cial reserves before the war is ended— 
and thus, perhaps make ineffective the 
fiscal policy the legislation would en- 
courage—and requests redemption of the 
bonds before they maturc, the interest 
rate will be 3% percent, compounded 
semiannually, section 3 (c). This rate 
is approximately the current one at 
which the regular issues of savings bonds 
are now being sold. The net effect of 
this provision i. to give a premium of 
one-half percent to those State and local 
governments that hold the ‘ends until 
they mature or until the war is ended, 
whichever is the shorter period. 

Fourth, Restrictions: The special is- 
sue of obligations authorized by this bill 
could not be sold in the open market nor 
could they be posted as collateral for a 
loan. Nor would the interest derived 
from them ever be subject to Federal tax- 
ation, section 4. No increase in the 
total of the national debt is authorized in 
this bill. The total amount of the obli- 
gations to be issued under this proposed 
legislation would be included within the 
current limitations on the national debt, 
section 5. 

Fifth. Safeguards: To preserve com- 
plete State and local government auton- 
omy in their own fiscal affairs, section 
6 specifically provides that no provisions 
of this proposed legislation shall be 
deemed as the excuse for any Federal 
official’s interfering in any way in the 
fiscal affairs of any State or local govern- 


ment. Furthermore, purchase of the 
special issue authorized is prohibited 


when such purchases would be contrary 
to State law. 

Sixth. Administration: Finally, sec- 
tion 7 contains the necessary provisions 
for the administration of this proposed 
legislation, including the authorization 
of appropriations for its administration. 
Finally, the last provision—section 8— 
sets forth the citation of the proposed 
legislation—the Second Post War Plan- 
ning Act of 1942 

In closing this explanatory statement 
regarding this bill, I wish particularly to 
emphasize this one point again, as I have 
so many times: The obligations imposed 
upon this Government of the United 
States and the Congress for winning this 
war extend far beyond the military and 
naval victory that we know must inevi- 
tably come. By force of arms we can 








destroy the enemies’ armies, by prom- 
ises we can gain allies, but only by plan- 
ning and acting now can we be sure that 
when the peace comes we have done 
everything in advance and in our power 
to make that peace effective. 

When this war ends the job of getting 
back to a peacetime life will be as big 
a task as any that we shall have faced in 
winning the war. As a post-war plan- 
ning measure, the bill I have introduced 
today looks to that time when we shall 
again want to continue the building of 
this Nation of which we are so proud. 
For what better purpose could we, acting 
through the State and local govern- 
ments for the communities in which we 
live, save our money than for that task? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article appearing this 
morning in the well-known Republican 
newspaper, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
under the headline “Candidates Quitting 
Now May Change Tune in 1944.” 

I read the last two paragraphs of the 
article: 


Some such consideration might prompt 
Senator VANDENBERG or Senator Tarr to 
emerge from their self-imposed retirement. 
It is our notion that Mr. Dewey will keep 
in touch with train schedules out of Albany. 
And Mr. Willkie, no matter what part of 
the world he may be in, will hear the call if 
it is sounded. 

So let us not get unduly excited over men 
who are not candidates as of this day and 
date. Far better to remember there are 
only 8 more shopping days before Christmas. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CANDIDATES “QUITTING” Now May CHANGE 
TuNE IN 1944—PRESIDENTIAL LURE MAy 
ProvE Too STRONG FOR VANDENBERG AND 
DEWEY 

(By John M. Cummings) 

Micl Senator VANDENBERG believes 
the nominees of the next Republican Na- 
tional Convention will succeed President 
Roosevelt in the White House 

All the signs and portents of the times, 
is convinced, indicate that the swi away 
from the party in power, as manifested in 
the November elections, will continue and 
perhaps reach its peak in the Presidential 
campaign of 1944 

In view of all this, it is interesting to find 
the Senator runn ue pencil through 
his name on the list of potential candidates 
for the nomination. Still, it is well to re- 
member that self-sacrifice is the cry of the 
hour, and the man who buries his light under 
a bushel today, might, in a year or so, become 
something of a ball of fire. 

The Michigan statesman has 
Ohio coll Senator Tari 
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Tarr placed his calling card on the bottom 
step and announced to the assembled wor- 


shipers he would not be a candidate 

Senator Tarr and Senator VANDENBERG were 
aspirants for the nomination in 1940. So, 
too, was Tom Dewey, the Governor-elect of 
New York. Dewey has expressed his deter- 
mination to serve out his 4 years as Governo! 
and this has been accepted by Repu i 
patriots as meaning his name will not be 
presented to the delegates. 

Wer.dell Willkie, the nominee of the 1940 
convention, is yet to be heard from. Per- 
haps it is not necessary for hi to explain 
he will not be among those present when the 
list of candidates is posted in the market 
place. 

Mr. Willkie has sacrificed a great deal since 
the last campaign. For one thing he appears 
to have sacrificed the support of a lot of Re- 
publicans who were among his ardent sup- 
porters 2 years ago. 

There is considerable available timber 
the party, said Senator VANDENBERG, in ex- 
plaining his position. The November elec- 
tions pushed to the front a number of lik- 
able lads worthy of examination as prospec- 
tive leaders. The Senator, however, has no 
candidate. He explained that as a noncan- 
didate, he felt he could be of greater service 
in seeing to it that the right man was chosen. 

In this he was different from Senator Tart. 
In hanging up his own hat, Tarr pulled down 
the dicer of Ohio’s Governor John W. Brick- 


m 


in 


er. Senator Tart, from all accounts, is con- 
vinced that Governor Bricker is a man of 
destiny. 

As Senator VANDENBERG remarked, in pass- 


ing, the next 18 months will of 
changes in the country. More and more, the 
impact of the war will be felt and things may 
get around to a point where even the retiring 
Senators might deem it advisable to ge 
in the Presidential field. 

The same goes for Tom Dewey, whose spirit 
of self-effacement might not be quite so 
acute a year hence. And you can never tell 
what Mr. Willkie will do 

Trial balloons have been sent 
Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of 
setts, and Harold E. Stassen, Governor of Min- 
nesota. They, presumably, are among 
men Senator VANDENBERG will watch from his 
post on the top rung of the fence 

The administration’s conduct of the war, if 
hostilities are still in progress at convention 
time, or the problems of peace, if the global 
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t back 


loft f 


Massachu- 


or 


the 











struggle shall have been ended, will play an 
important part in the selection of a candidate 
and the drafting of the platform 

It is because of these considerations, in our 
opinion, that some of the prospective candi- 
dates at this stage of the game prefer e- 
main as far the background as } 
Candidates first in the field are the first to 
draw fire. Coupled with this is the knowl- 
edge that an issue that might look pretty hot 
this Christmastide could be cold and clammy 


a year from now 
Mr. Rocsevelt took a lot of time to make ur 


) 

his mind whether to seek a third . 
months on end he had the count J 
Some citizens were convinced |} 
not defy the anti-third-term trad Bu 
in the end the President stepped out a 
candidate, apparently on the theory S 
the only available Democrat to carry on in ¢ 
warring world. 

Some such consideration migl prompt 
Senator VANDENBERG or Senator Tari 


emerge from their self-imposed é 
It is our notion that Mr. Dewey v Vr 
touch with train schedules out « Alvar 
And Mr. Willkie, no matter what part of t 
world he may be in, will hear é 
sounded. 

So let us not ¢ unduly ex ed 
who are not candidates 
Far better 
more shopping d 
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The Farmer Must Be Given the Green 
Light if There ls Not To Be a Shortage 
of Food 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to represent in this Congress 
one of the outstanding agricultural dis- 
tricts in the country. As a farm owner 
, the present-day problems of the 

] the family-sized farm are 
brought home tome. These problems are 
so thoroughly understood by the people 
whom I represent in Congress, regard- 
less of their vocation, that it is difficult 
for them to understand why some of the 
rules, regulations, and rationing now in 
force should be so rigidly applied to this 
industry. Generally speaking, they feel 
that possibly the Congress is not advised 
{ oblems and, if advised, is 


myself 


operator ol 


Ait il. 
he Congress is advised as to 
which agriculture finds 
moment; and if the Con- 
the true situation of our 
food producers and neglects or refuses 
to do anything about it, then the Con- 
ss is open to censure. 
is not my purpose today to take up 


Y 


ne of the House by repeating the 


which we are all familiar. 
been thoroughly diagnosed. 
ription writer whose serv- 
demanded. It is of no use 
conditions unless 

One of the 
gricultural production 
proper farm help. You 
iy “farm labor.” I make 
yecause the operation of 
e days more 
bor. It requires skill, 
yr and experience. Our 
ill produce the food 
ary to carry on at 
provided 
and the 


} ~ , , 
> about it. 
1 


requires 


far 
enort, 


this 


_ 
lg nt 


but it is sill 
rienced help from the 
farmer not to produce, 
hinery, equipment, and 
t the same time, demand 
ion. Nevertheless, this 
at this good 

ily recitation 


$s sillv 


ut of farm 
seem to 





be unwilling to recognize these facts to 
the extent of doing anything about it. 
We are told that there is, and will be, a 
shortage of dairy products; yet the au- 
thorities in charge of production seem 
blind to the fact that a dairy herd in 
the slaughterhouse will produce no more 
milk. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, and Members of 
the House, the farmers in Michigan are 
genuinely alarmed. This is best evi- 
denced by the fact that a few days ago a 
large delegation of outstanding, substan- 
tial farmers came all the way to Wash- 
ington at their own expense for the ex- 
press purpose of presenting their case to 
those in Washington who, they justly 
feel, should give sympathetic considera- 
tion to their necessities. Most of the 
members of this delegation came from 
my congressional district. I know them 
personally. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. ToLan], chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, granted them a hear- 
ing before his committee and showed 
them every consideration. Their case 
was succinctly presented by their attor- 
ney, Oliver J. Golden, of Monroe, Mich., 
who, in one-two-three order, made it 
clear why this delegation had come all 
the way to Washington seeking assist- 
ance. Other members of the delegation 
testified. After all had been heard, a 
young farmer arose in the committee and 
expressed appreciation for the hearing, 
but insisted that the delegation had come 
to Washington for action. He asked this 
pertinent question: “Now, gentlemen of 
the Congress, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

That young farmer was right. Hear- 
ings, talk, speeches, and sympathy will 
not help the farmer to operate his farm. 
He must have something of substance 
now if the crops are to be grown next sea- 
son. It is perfectly useless to talk now 
and then act when it is too late. It is 
generally recognized that no legislation 
can be enacted before the new year. Itis 
also recognized that under existing law 
the President, through his administra- 
tors, has authority to remedy this situ- 
tion by Executive order. Such an order 
can be made effective immediately, and 
the farmers of the country are hoping 
for, and requesting, such an order. 

The group of Michigan and Ohio farm- 
ers, to which I have referred, brought 
with them a petition signed by over 700 
genuine, operating, dirt farmers. This is 
not the usual petition. It was circulated 
by the farmers themselves and signed 
only by practical, actualfarmers. It 
presented to the Tolan committee 
made part of the records of 
mittee. It has been presented 
partment of Agriculture and to the Man- 
power Commission. Pursuant to the 
privilege granted to me, I am including 
it in these remark: The petition is as 
follows: 

To the Congress of the United States 

We, the undersigned farmers from the 

ates of Michigan and Ohic by these 
the Congress of the United 


following 


was 


and 


ition 


ideration t 


ve cons 
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matters, and take action for the relief 
thereof: 

(a) Aside from industrial processing, which 
is incidental, all foodstuffs are preduced on 
farms. Foodstuffs are as essential for the 
successful prosecution of the war as muni- 
tions. 

(b) We believe the situation with respect 
to continued, adequate farm production to be 
very grave. This condition arises from the 
wholesale withdrawal of farm labor, both by 
industry, and by the administration of the 
Selective Service Act by local selective service 
boards. 

(c) We feel that the reports of State and 
Federal employment agencies have been mis- 
leading, in the sense that they conveyed the 
impression of adequately fulfilling all local, 
farm labor demands. 

(d) We believe, from experience in our 
locality, that auction sales and sales of farms 
are 100 percent higher in the last 3 months 
over such sales in the same 3 months last 
year. Most of these sales are announced to 
be due to the fact that being unable to secure 
farm labor, the farmer is going out of busi- 
ness. Dairy herds are being sold, many of 
them for beef, because the herd owners are 
no longer able to secure help. For the same 
reason, many hundreds of acres of soybeans, 
sugar beets, and corn are still unharvested 
in our State. That this situation is con- 
stantly growing worse would indicate that 
unless checked, farm production in 1943 will 
be reduced to the danger point. 

We do not condemn local draft boards. To 
our knowledge, such boards have not as yet 
received any specific instructions from Gen- 
eral Hershey with respect to the deferment 
or exemption from military service of those 
engaged in agricultural work. Selective-serv- 
ice boards are subjected to extremely severe 
criticism for the deferment of what they 
may deem essential farm labor, and they are 
not bulwarked with any authority in the form 
of a specific order to show to their critics. 
We have information that General Hershey 
has said that under the present status of the 
Selective Service Act, he has no authority to 
issue any general order of deferement of any 
class of citizens, and that such authority 
must come from the Congress of the United 
States. 

We, therefore, petition the Congress, that if 
Congress is convinced of the above threat to 
agricultural production, that it amend the 
Selective Service Act to provide: 

1. That all men who have never been en- 
gaged in any other occupation except that 
of agriculture, be deferred for fixed periods, 
and as long as such men shall continue in 
regular agricultural occupations. 

2. That the type of farm labor referred to 
in paragraph 1 that is now in the armed 
Services, and in this country, being willing to 
return to farm labor, be released for such 

se. We do n believe that either of 
sses should be permanently deferred 
sed, for no action should be taken 

I agricultural occupation to become 
a hideout for the unpatriotic. 

‘ t there be substituted for the present 

boards, Manpower commis- 
I of such commissions 
give their full time 

. That, Cor s not being satisfied that 

above suggestions constitute a remedy 
pass such necessary amendatory or new 
gislation as will adequately protect agricul- 
iral production, so that it may be adequate 
properly support the war effort, and we 
respectfully ask that this action be taken as 
speedily as possible, because the injuries are 
not only threatening, but are already effective. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto at- 
tached our names and addresses as of the 
28th day of Nove ‘ 
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Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I plead 
with those in authority, and in a position 
to help, that the American farmer’s im- 
mediate problems be recognized and that 
he be allowed sufficient rubber, sufficient 
gasoline, sufficient equipment, and suffi- 
cient help to make sure that this war is 
not lost by mismanagement and misdi- 
rected effort on the home front. The boys 
out yonder are doing their part, and, in 
the name of patriotism and common 
sense, we should permit the farmers here 
to do their part. 





Solution of India Question Seen as 
Military Necessity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Decer 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Robert P. Martin, from 
the Washington Times-Herald of No- 

vember 21, 1942: 


SOLUTION OF INDIA QUESTION SEEN 
MILITARY NECESSITY 
(By Robert P. Martin) 

KUNMING, CHINA, November 21.—Any suc- 
cessful defense of India or the reopening of 
the Burma route for supplies to China, where 
they can be used to best advantage against 
the Japanese, depends upon solution of the 
Indian political question. 

This was the opinion of virtually every 
Allied military leader questioned by this cor- 
respondent in India and China. One of the 
best informed of these officers said: 

“China needs supplies. The United States 
Chinese bases from which to strike the 
Japanese. 

INDIA COOPERATION NEEDED 

“We need an active, cooperating India—a 
sirong igpevzs ing base with manpower suf- 
fused for attack and fighting for the United 
Nations, not against Britain.” 

To speak of India as “restless” is 
statement. Hundreds 


mber 16 


AS 


a 
needs 


an under- 
Tor 





arrested daily 


demonstrations Most schools are still closed. 
In Ahmedabad, workers are ill] striking, de- 
spite near-starvation conditions. All direct 
railway service between Bomb: y and Calcutta 


was halted for the last 2 weeks in Oc 
to sabotage. 

Derailments were common e!] 
Bihar and Madras pea 


tober, due 


where 


In 
n over 





sants have tz 


entire areas in uprisings and the British have 
been forced to send in troops. As soon as the 
military comes in, disturbances break out 
elsewhere. 
PRO-AXIS GROUPS ACTIVE 

Because most Congress party leaders have 
been arrested by the British for seeking In- 
dian independence, pro-Axis groups are gain- 
ing control of local organizations of Indians 


in many location 


Much of the early 
Axis sympathizers o1 


is Caused by 
who moved into 


rioting w 


agents 


clemonstrating crowds urging them to tak¢ 
Violent measures. This group is growing in 
power because of came ant radiocasts from 
Tokyo, Bangkok, Ma , Singapore, and 
other Japanese-controlled points. This 
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propaganda reiterates that the “liberating 
army” for India will be Indian and not Jap- 
anese; that Japan has no territorial demands 
and no desire to crush Indians. 

Chinese propaganda regarding 
atrocities, and the Nipponese economic pol- 
icy has had some effect, but not on the In- 
dian masses. But statements that Japanese 
imperialism is more excessive than British 
imperialism have no appeal. One prominent 
Indian leader said: 

“Indian judgment is clouded by hatred of 
Britain, and there is no real appealing infor- 
mation showing the truth of Japanese repres- 
sions in occupied countries.” 


Japanese 








Austrians in the United States Army 


EXTENSION OF I 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOOR 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


REMARKS 


TIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a statement 
by the Austrian Labor Committee urg- 
ing that Austrians residing in America 
serve in the armed forces of America 
under the command of United States 
officers and under the flag of the wn ited 
States rather than in any other manner: 
THE SERVICE OF AUSTRIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 

ARMY—A STATEMENT OF THE AUSTRIAN LABOR 

COMMITTEE 


On November 20 the New York Times pub- 
lished a special article from Washington 


giving the impression that the Secretary 
War, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, was s 
connected with a private committee formed 
by Austrian monarchists under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Otto Hapsburg. In the face of 


of 


ymehow 





many misunderstandings provoked by this 
story, it seems to us indispensable to give ¢ 
clear statement of the point of view of the 
Austrian labor committee regarding the serv- 
ice of Austrians in the United States Army: 

1. Austrians residing in the United States 
of America are serving in the United States 
Army. Every day our comrades are being in- 
ducted into the Army. Of course, they fulfill 
all of their duties in the war of the United 


They ars 
the most ardent wishes that the 
of nazi-ism and fascism may 


Nations against the Axis 
by 
feat 


inspired 
final de- 
become a 





reality as scon as possibile 

2. As we learn from newspaper releases 
concerning statements by the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Stimson, the United States Depart- 
ment of War considers it useful to form for- 
eign special units within the United States 
Army (consisting of American citizens of 
Norwegian, Filipino, Austrian, and Japanese 
extraction). We do not assum 1e 1 tt 
utter any opinion on this question of purely 
muiitary organization But seeing th - 
tempts of the Hapsbu rent ) misus 
these measures for their own narrow politi- 
cal aim we are convinced that the best 
solution remains: all under the command of 
United States officers, unde: e United 
States flag, under the oath bei uken by 
all United States soldiers 

3. Under the silly pretext of helping re- 
cruiting, the Hapsburg agen for1 la mili- 
tary committee headed by Otto Hapsbur 
These attempts of monarchist propaganc 
will be rebuked by all cling to the re- 
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publican constitution of Austria 
necessary to declare at the outset that any 
rance of monarchist or Fasc 


appea ist € f 

in the planned Austrian special unit is bound 
to pr ovoke the s trongest oppositi of 
great majority of the Austriar ple wh 
are in favor of the republic There is the 
distinct danger that the struggle 

Hitler would be seriously ham aif i 
the suspicion should arise that Hitler’s de- 


feat would be followed by a monarchist res- 
toration. All peoples who in 1918 freed them- 
selves from the Hapsburg rule as well as : 
Austrians would revolt ag 
tion. There is no doubt that 
ment of this kind would great; 
lasting peace in Europe 

4. We feel authorized in making this state- 
ment the more since the Austrians residing in 
Great Britain share our view. The Al 
serving in the British Pioneer 
granted the opportunity of a free vote on 
this question by the British auth 
They refused by a majority of 90 percent to 
serve under the Austrian instead of the Brit- 


ish fla; We are convinced that a vote taken 
- mong the Austrians serving in the United 
ates Army would have the same result 








~The war situation is too serious to tolerate 
Otto Hapsburg’s play with a1 wn flag R 
actionary intrigues of a small monarch 
clique are too obvious in this propagand 
AUSTRIAN LABOR COMM EE 
FRIEDRICH ADLER, 
Chairman, former membe of 
Austrian Parliament. 
JULIUS DEUTSCH 
For menzber ¢ A Par- 
nt, jormer §& etary « War 
in the Austrian G<« me 
WILHELM ELLENEOGEN, 
Forn 7 nember c th Aust a Par- 
liament, forme? Secretary of oltate 
Lt Au trian G 
NEw wines November 20, 194 





F REMARKS 


MWVILA TESS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Vednesdy, December 16 (1 lative dt 
‘ Mand ae ‘ 

OJ] Monady, wovemover os » 4AJte 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. P ient, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed 
the Recorp a copy of the Christmas : 

ings sent by my dear friend, Holly §£ I 
This is an unusual rea but the fer- 


vent, patriotic appeal of 





Christmas greeting is so except ] the 
I feel justified in making thi 

There being no objection etins 
card was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

1942 

The cai ? roll on—the whole world in 
a death struggie. We are in upt ur né 
The holidays are dark and glo day I 
let’s look for the silver 1 

Loyal Americans all busy over here The 
boys in the air, on the sea, and on t! r} 


are busy over 


there. ‘ l ¢ 
purpose. Let freedom rin 


One aim. One 
Grab the bell rope. Keep ringing 4 
fighting grand chorus of 130,000,000 ce 
praise the Lord and j 
H ¥ & 
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Small Business Goes to War 


—_————+- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Vednesday, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30), 1942 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address entitled “Small Busi- 
ness Goes to War,” which was delivered 
by Milton W. Harrison before the fourth 
conference of American small business 
organizations, at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, on December 10, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

we approach the most critical year in 

» history of our Nation, you who represent 

all business find yourselves caught in the 

swift nexorable tides of change 
breught to all the peoples 

today to remember how 

compared with some of 
Perhaps your many problems 
war, difficult and complex as 

n shrink against the back- 

vast human tragedy in Eu- 
trica. Your cities and towns 
rubble. Your homes and 
twisted with shells. Your 

are not starving Your wives, 

s, and sisters are nov lined up against 
1 and shot; 


nin a iree country, 


and you yourselves are still 
c instead of mind- 
puppets, driven to violence 


with lies, 

Your problem is still 

ive, not whether you will live. 

> thankful. 

} business once was 

ou represent especially that 

tiative, independence, enter- 

work that has made the 

enough to face this 

deem it an honor to be 
to talk with you. 

view briefly for you the 

1 which you find yourselves 

st to you some things you 


e able to do ut it? 


nerican 


RY CONSIDERATIONS MUST NOT BE FOR- 
GOTTEN 


1 


In adjusting ourselves to a total war econ- 
ymy, I think the first thing to remember is 
that all we worked and struggied for prior 

Harbor, all our habits of living, 
t are now forced into 

Our survival as indi- 

wholesalers, jobbers, deal- 

is secondary. Even the 

of the towns, counties, 

areas we serve, 1s secon- 

to the death. The only 

is victory with freedom 

es of America and the 


se matters are secon- 
1ey must not be for- 
and small business in 
be hopelessly paralyzed. 
or small business next 
Commerce 
300,000 less retail con- 
ily 1,500,000 in business 
If you are squeezed be- 
low inventories, and lack 
high t nd livir 


cretary of 


thing to sell. Sales in all retail stores are 
expected to drop an average of about 13 per- 
cent in fiscal 1943 as compared with 1941. 
Following are the percentages of expected 
loss in various lines: New and used car deal- 
ers, 84 percent; household appliances and 
radio, 71 percent; heating, plumbing, paint 
and electrical, 50 percent; filling stations, 40 
percent; lumber and building materials, 40 
percent; farm implements, 33 percent; auto 
accessory dealers, 29 percent; hardware stores, 
25 percent; shoes, 12 percent; men’s and boys’ 
clothing, 10 percent; department stores, 10 
percent; family clothing and women’s wear, 
9 percent; variety stores, 8 percent; fuel, ice, 
and fuel oil, 8 percent; miscellaneous (in- 
cluding second hand), 5 percent. Sales of 
all retail stores are expected to decline from 
a total of $26,500,000,000 in the first half of 
1942 to $22,000,000,000 in the first half of 
1943. The number of small independent re- 
tail stores in declining lines represents about 
one-third of all these units. 

In the wholesale field, since March of this 
year, inventories have been liquidated at the 
rate of $100,000,000 a month; and the De- 
partment of Commerce expects a 7 percent 
drop in sales for the first half of 1943 as 
compared with 1942. Sales of irreplaceable 
goods have caused a rapid reduction of in- 
ventories. 

The same situation exists for small manu- 
facturers not converted to war production. 
Here are some production figures for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30 as compared 
with 1941. In durable goods, the percent of 
civilian production will drop from 65 percent 
in 1941 to 9 percent in 1943; and nondurable 
goods will drop from 92 percent to 61 percent. 

Thus many of you are facing this great 
question: “Must I send my business to the 
wall or can I send it to war?” 


SMALL BUSINESS WILL BE SQUEEZED BY TAXES 


Whether your business goes to war or to 
the wall or just squeezes by between empty 
shelves and price ceilings to victory and 
peace, there is one factor in your problem 
which you should ponder with care, because 
it applies not only to war business but to 
peace business and to the whole future of 
our American enterprise system 

I refer to the fact that next year you are 
going to be squeezed not only by the impact 
of war on your lives but by the biggest tax bill 
in American history. You cannot do much 
about priorities. You can do something 
about the huge waste of money, time, and 
labor caused by inefficiency and extravagance 
in the spreading bureaucracy of Washing- 
ton. Let me give you some facts which vitally 
affect your financial ability to weather the 
storm. The Joint Committee on Nonessen- 
tial Expenditures reports that the Federal 
Government now has over 2,700,000 civilian 
employees and the number is increasing at 
the rate of 3,000 a day. At the end of the 
last war the total was only 917,000. For ex- 
ample, in the first World War the War In- 
dustries Board had a total of 917 employees; 
in this war the War Productions Board al- 
ready has built up a staff of 19,000 employees. 
You, gentlemen, are paying part of that huge 
wage and salary bill; if you don’t already 
know it, you surely will by next March 15 

On Armistice Day, 1918, there were 30 Gov- 
ernment agencies compared with 81 now. 
The Agriculture Department now has 81,645 
employees—4 times as many as in 1919. 
There are 47,497 employees in the Interior 
Department—three times as many as in 1919. 
The new Federal agenciess created since 1932 
have 252,853 employees. Next year, squeeze 
or no squeeze, you will pay part of their 
wage 

This fiscal year we will spend an estimated 
$80,000,000,000 for war and nonwar purposes. 
Of this amount the Bureau of the Budget 
estimates that $74,000,000,000 will go for war. 
Admitted nonmilitary expenditures will total 
a little more than $6,000,000,000. This is the 
fiscal 1943 cost of Federal bureauckacy with 
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its 81 interlocking agencies, its 1,594 branch 
offices, and its 2,700,000 employees. 


DUPLICATION OF DUTIES IN FEDERAL AGENCIES 


You should not be misled into believing 
that Federal funds earmarked for war neces- 
sarily go to war. In fact, a substantial part 
of the $74,000,000,000 of war expenditures will 
be wasted. 

As an example of the endless Federal dupli- 
cation which you must finance, let me say 
that the Government, in its role as the 
Nation’s number one planner, is trying to 
plan through each of the 81 executive agen- 
cies some phase of the post-war order. 

Well, you may ask, who is running this 
country, the Congress we elected or the agen- 
cies of the executive branch? It is true we 
have had mostly government by agencies in 
recent years but signs are stirring on Capitol 
Hill which indicate that the new Congress 
will take definite steps early next year to 
take back control over the Federal spending 
process and keep a Closer checkrain on the 
prodigal agencies. This, if it occurs, will be 
an excellent thing for victory, for peace, and 
for you as taxpayers. 

The fact that we entered this war after a 
decade in which Federal expenditures had 
more than doubled was due not alone to the 
great depression; it was due to the illusion 
by millions of Americans that Federal money 
is unearned money, that it comes out of a 
factory like a can of sardines. Well, it isn’t, 
and it doesn't; and before this $250,000,000,000 
war is paid for we shall all be quite impressed 
with this fact. 

Our great production record shows we are 
beginning as a Nation to wake up to the fact 
that this war must be won. A little later we 
shall likewise wake up to the fact that it 
must be paid for out of income—yours and 
mine. That, too, will be an excellent thing, 
because it will show us, in hard cash, that 
duplicating bureaucracy costs more than it’s 
worth; that we can do things ourselves at a 
fraction of the cost of hiring the Government 
to do them; that political control of the eco- 
nomic process is a threat to democracy; and 
that, if democracy fails, the citizen himself 
and no one else will be to blame. 

AIMS OF CITIZENS’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


The Citizens’ Emergency Committee of 
which I am treasurer and an executive com- 
mittee member, comprises more than 200 out- 
standing leaders in various walks of Ameri- 
can life. The committee is engaged in a 
Nation-wide program of public education to 
reduce waste in government and awaken cit- 
izens to the fact that political plus economic 
and financial control over our people destroys 
their democracy. Why? Because any gov- 
ernment, under any name, which controls 
your livelihood controls you. Therefore, if 
we wish to hold, after peace, the freedom for 
which we pour out our wealth and the lives 
of our youth, we are faced with two tasks: 
First, we must stay solvent; and, second, we 
must rescind the great war powers granted 
to executive agencies. We must demand that 
Congress cut to a minimum the war and civil 
bureaucracy, pay off the public debt as fast 
as possible, reduce borrowing to a minimum, 
and return to a pay-as-you-go basis. There 
is no other way to keep free. 

The 42,000,000 citizens who will file in- 
come tax returns next March, many of them 
owners or employees of small business, can 
do much to arouse their Congress to the 
serious financial plight of the Nation. The 
war alone means a staggering but necessary 
blow to these taxpayers; the war plus our 
multibillion dollar bureaucracy should be 
encugh to shake them out of their beds and 
put them on the first train for Washington. 
These Federal taxpayers must know what's 
going on; they and their organizations must 
know where they want the new Federal 
Budget reduced and why. They must in- 
struct their Congressmen accordingly. They 
cannot have their cake and eat it too; they 
cannot say, ‘Oh, let’s cut the other fellow’s 
appropriation but please don’t touch mine.” 
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WAR ALONE WON'T SAVE DEMOCRACY must work, work, and work, day and 

If you mean business about Federal econ- | night, to help formulate policies and to 
omy; if you don’t expect something for noth- pr oduce the implements of war for our 
ing; if you know you're paying for a lot you boys who ere fighting to preserve Ameri- 


does the actual fighting, the worker in 
war plant who manufacture 
of war, and the farmer who pr« h 
and fiber to feed and clothe the other two 


a 


don’t bet from the Government and getting can democracy groups as well as the civilian popula L 
a lot of regulations you never bargained for ? ¥ : All three groups are necessary in the prose- 


when you cast your last vote, I suggest you ut, to attain the desired goal, the im- cution of the war. It would be foolish t 
write to the Citizens’ Emergency Committee portant factor of civilian morale " aane that one is any more importan in +] 
and get on their mailing list. They will keep | Not be overlooked. We must remember | other. Each is a vital cog in our w ma- 
you regularly informed on the appropriations, that men are human; that constant toil chine, and without any one of these 
expenditures, and functions of your Govern- without any recreation not only breaks the machine would not operat 





| . a 

ment. | down civilian morale but hampers the | , 72¢ Value of the fighting man in the x 
fh This is war to save democracy; but war | speed and accuracy on the pro: ducti in b= \ asaya : ro, sane: S : 

alone will never save it. Only an alert citi- line. Man must heve diversion from nee oh are ways. 2” 
zenry can do that. The new Congress will | } i. gq —_— = ts rik ) sea eee 
; be waiting to hheuefrom you after January 6. iis daily toil. He must take time off to his broad shoulders. 

Tell them where you want bureaucracy re- | S€& 4 show, a baseball game, a — I think, too, that most of 

duced or eliminated. Ask them where your | 8ame, or any kind of recreation. We all importance of the man in tl 





, Th 


money's going and why. If enough of you know the effect is like a doctor’s shot in plant The fact that we ve prefe 











will do this, I am confident that in a few | the arm—stimulating and a real morale | °S¢Ptial war workers when it con : 
months you and those sane and sensible builder—a vital factor in our war effort. | ing men for the ArmAY, IS prool in 1tsell ‘ 
C men in Congress who believe in sound g°v- | Germany, England, Russia, and Italy | we do sent ze his value Ge: 

ernment will join with the Byrd Committee | , I am not oweve 

ya Nonessential Federal are maintaining sports programs. | always realized or 
slate Washineton down f ’ America has always been a leader in the | in the war effort. I is : 
1943. In so doing, you will lighten the tax | WOrld of sports. Many of our stars of | ginning to dawn the n 
burden on small business. You will help | the diamond and gridiron are real heroes | Pe hat the fi 
not only to hasten victory 7 but also to keep today on the battlefields of the world. } oF gs in the wal mace ime 
American democracy strong through the | In the furtherance of our war effort,I | “| See 
storm and n ady to t uild a a * Ue r world when | urge the United States Army and Navy to | n line o fi ; gun. 
ee ee eT determine this vital question once and | merit to ee gene, 

tt neatientadte 2 camneatiiiie emma bi dist for all, either to abandon sports for the | an , nding c : 


duration, or to set up a fitting = ram | production. This occasion i nbol 
to help build the morale of 120,000,000 | growing recognition to farmée all 
Americans, the brothers, sisters, ;, fathers ' | country. Some days ago, t 

and mothers of the 10,000,000 men soon | ° Orangeburg count 
to be in the services for vi ebrat 


assembled gentlemen that you endorse and 
lend your active support to the work of the 
Citizens’ Emergency Committee, that you 
sponsor the good work being done by Senator 




















Byrp and his Joint Committee on Reduction s , 4 I . in. i 
of Nonessential Expenditures, and by Senato1 i 1 Ci 4 iar 
YypIncs and his committee. By cooperating rr : ution tO the V ‘ 
with all these agencies, official and unofiicial, of you may have me 
you will be doing your part to preserve our | "eae os - Tx) | ing. I regret that I was n¢ ble to ¢ 
; ; ariners Essential to War | invitat sehen ait a 
freedoms of enterprise and American way of armers Essential to Wz y sBvstauon tO abvena we x 
life aia ing, but Iam informed t 
ras alate otify all concerned that small ; m successiu meeting I l 
You should notify al oncernec 1 small XTENSION OF REMARKS a Sig =. o 
business demands the end of “government “eo , Gea am OUTS M - = 
as usual,” that you will not tolerate Federal OF ; ‘nouga e of th 
, Baseat kins ai } Carolina occupies a t 
1ding, duplication and over- my nc pve ieee 
us and employment, or so- ral N. a OSEPH R Rn. DK RYSON place in the Congre 
a iss a ae aie i i} chairmen of the Ag 
m. 20U exercise | OF SOUTH CAROLINA 2 ; et ata 
ition and demand emphati- | i, ee eee ; 
waste and inefficiency to the | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | Other meetings have be 
7 may be hastenec Ww j eee ti (6° .. 0009 part the U 5 
: Wednesday, December 16, 1942 | th snkkecois ee 
4 I 7 iz 
nS | Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Sp having gl ying th Ame! 
| been invited to speak before a { ers’ | ; 
hts oy feta Tac In Produc. | Yally held under the auspices of the Farm | ° E 
Civilian Morale—Vital Factor In Produc- | 79? aoe the ¢ uspices ol #arm | of b 
ion P Security Administration at Spartanburg | : : 
: rovratt j i a fs nt es rot i f mer 
tion rogram County Courthouse, Spartanburg, 8S. C., and ¢ i ti t 
——-—- | on Friday morning, December 18. 1942, estal ed a ne 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | and advanced copies of my proposed | duction and exceeded h 
speech having been requested by the 12 perce It was not « 
press, and this being the last meeting of cu prot 
' ran — bey — 1 y¢C y ] | I 
HON MUE L A WEISS | the Seventy-seventh Congress unael _—" 
{| unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- “4 
OF PENNSYLVANIA | = 2 « on 3 ; : . depends upon cert f ’ 
| pendix of the Rrecorp a copy of my speech a ufficient. We n 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES for said occasion: rine Sa ok 
a cA» s . ° l S I f ‘ 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 My friends of Spartanburg, I an i i we dt 
|} to your gocd chairman, Roy J. ] and | tor 
| Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, vesterday his asscciates for the hich honor I have on produ 
George Preston Marshall, owner of the this occasion I want to > now that I f the 
Washington Redskins, National Profes- Since my in rent Vv vou thority record made this ys 
sional Footbal champions, and t t in that high parliar t at the Nat 1 South Carolin To I 
one of Am« tanding sport Capital tl t ' 
figures, made a timely statement in eo - 
‘t a ea ae ee ‘ : Var clouds were emins ] 
which he urged the Government to as- | ,.°".. oe 
‘ rs ‘Grett c : : 1 fanid s 5 iury ob year ag 
sign spectator sports a definite part in ve. hod beaw-4] a at ; a 
the war program closed to formulate, finant nd into 
We all know that the living-as-usual operation the greatest military pr 1 in 000 for the sam 1941 
policy is out for the duration. I firm); world history You have also done mu 
believe in many of the rationing regula- I shouid like to talk with you det own food and feed require 
tions for the conservation and equal dis- | #>out the war but my primary purp day | creased your production of 
yi} . sasae § , is to s k with you as farmers in } pa- FOU ] -half milli 
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that all of us, Congressmen, men in t! carry this war to a successful ¢c lusion. I | than a million gal 
Tactories, in the mines, every civilian, | speak of the man in the armed forces who } Up 4 p » | ni 9 ant 
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one-half million bushels last year to more 
than 3,000,000 bushels in 1942. You also in- 
creased your corn production by nearly a mil- 
licn bushels. At the same time, you were able 
to produce 705,000 bales of cotton, which is al- 
most up to your 10-year average production. 

These increases occurred in the commodi- 
ties for which there is now the greatest de- 
mand. We do not need more short-staple 
cotton or wheat because we have vast sur- 
of these commodities in our ever- 
normal granary. We do need more meat, more 
poultry and dairy products, more fruits and 


pluse 


vegetables for processing, and more oil crops. 
Because South Carolina farmers are patriotic 
and because they are good businessmen, I 
know they will continue to produce the crops 
needed to win the war 

You people here today represent a farm 
group which is making i: maximum contri- 
bution to the winning of the war. Each of 
ou who receives financial assistance through 
he Farm Security Administration is doing 
good job of farming. Your operations are 
don a sound farm plan and an equally 
home-management plan. At the be- 
*h year you sit down with your 
and home-management super- 
1ake a virtuai blueprint of your 
farming operations for the year. 
includes not only what crops you 
yw and in what amounts but also what 
you will maintain and what foods 

n from your garden. 
words, you plan the work of your 
int just as the industrial man plans 
f his plant. Someone said, “Plan 
d work your plan.” Yes; I am 
he contribution you are making to 
nst the enemies of freedom and 


tell you that the fight is won 
as well as I do that we face 
ult times in 1943. The job 
is going to be greater, not only 
ust produce more but because 
with which to do it. Iti 
possible to solve the labor 
I believe, in fact, that 
to be a farm-labor short- 
the war. Of 
steps to alleviate this 
shifting of labor 
steps that make 
bie. However, 

: 


5 


remainder of 


cquce next 


i 29,000,000 


cf every farm family in the State. You prob- 
ably will not be able to meet these war goals 
unless you make some adjustment in your 
farming operations. I do not believe that 
you can make your best contribution to the 
war by increasing your acreage of cotton next 
year. Besides, increasing of cotton would 
not be making the wisest use of your land in 
most cases. 

It is not my intention to disparage the 
growing of cotton. The agriculture of South 
Carolina is founded upon cotton production. 
But too much cotton can be just as serious 
as too little cotton, especially in wartime. 
By planting within your cotton allotments or 
even below these allotments in some cases, 
it will be possible for you to use the remain- 
der of your land to produce war crops. 

Last Saturday cotton farmers all over the 
country voted on the question of retaining 
cotton marketing quotas for the coming year. 
I was pleased to learn that more than 85 
percent of the farmers voting favored reten- 
tion of the coOtton-quota program, and in 
South Carolina the favorable vote was more 
than 90 percent. This is most encouraging, 
and to my mind it means that southern 
farmers are going all-out in the war effort. 
I think the cotton vote is an indication that 
you farmers here in South Carolina are going 
to meet your war goals and produce those 
chickens and eggs and hogs and milk to feec 
our armed forces and those of our allies. 

You have often heard it said that food and 
fiber will win the war and write the peace. 
I believe that just as much as I believe that 
we are fighting for the great principles of 
liberty. Hitler has realized for a long time 
the importance of agriculture in the prosecu- 
tion of a war. I do not like to believe it, 
but Iam afraid that Germany today is much 
better prepared in the food line than we 
think she is. Experts who have studied the 
situation say that the Germany of the World 
War II is in a much better situation from 
the food standpoint than was the Germany 
of 25 years ago. 

I do not make these remarks with any idea 
of frightening you. But I do feel that we 
might as well face the facts and realize that 
this war is going to be a long hard struggle. 

I have faith in the American farmer, just 
as I have faith in the American fighting 
man and the American laborer, I have no 
doubt about the ability of the American 
farmer to do whatever he is called upon to do. 
He will meet his responsibilities because he 
loves this land of liberty. He believes in the 
principles of American democracy. He hbe- 
lieves in freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from want, and freedom from 
lear. 

I do not know when this war will end but 
I do know how it will end. The American 
people and their brave allies will see to it 
that the power of the Axis tyrants is forever 
banished from this 


North Dakota, Almost Alone Among the 
States of the Union, Enjeys No Part of 
the Nation’s War Spending 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES R. 


OF NORTH I 


ROBERTSON 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN 
Wednesday, Decem 
Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I am advised by Mr. Harold 
Graves, Assistant to the Secretary of 
1e Treasury, that North Dakota stood 
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highest among the States in November in 
percentage of War Savings sales against 
their quota. It has remained constantly 
near the top, and there can be no chal- 
lenge against its contribution of man- 
power to the armed forces of the Nation. 
Yet it seems to have been forgotten 
among the States of the Union when the 
Government spends its vast resources in 
camps, air bases, or other aspects of our 
war effort. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
append hereto a second letter which I 
have directed to the President of the 
United States on this important ques- 
tion and its effect upon the State of 
North Dakota: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1942. 
To the Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Under date of 
July 27, 1942, I addressed a letter to you, set- 
ting forth certain pertinent facts concern- 
ing my State of North Dakota that appear to 
show a discrimination against that State. In 
the first paragraph of that letter. I said to 
you this: 

“Fully appreciative of the magnitude of 
your responsibilities, I should not want to add 
1 ounce additional weight to your burden. 
At the same time, I cannot fail to attempt to 
represent the people of my State in every 
respect in the United States Congress. As I 
survey the situation to which I now direct 
your attention, I can conceive of no One to 
whom I can write who will understand better 
the nature of my appeal and the general con- 
cern of the people of my State.” 

I restate those sentiments here to you to- 
day. Even in the face of the ever-increasing 
preblems that come to you for solution, I 
cannot, in justice to my State, fail to fur- 
ther present to you the questions and ex- 
pressions that come to me from the people 
of North Dakota. In doing so, it is my hope 
that you will turn this letter over to some of 
your subordinates for their attention, know- 
ing full well that you cannot concern yourself 
with these matters now 

In my letter of July 27 I asked that you con- 
sider the feeling which my people had of dis- 
crimination against the State, which was 
accelerated when they viewed the obviously 
enormous expenditures being made in ihe 
neighboring States of South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Minnesota. We have always been 
told that the climatic conditions of the State 
of North Dakota were such that the mainte- 
nance of Fort Abraham Lincoln as an Army 
post was impractical. When we have pre- 
sented the case of North Dakota as a desirable 
location for the purpose of Air Corps training 
we have likewise been informed that the sea- 
sons were too short. It is difficult to recon- 
cile these arguments presented by the various 
governmental departments, particularly the 
War and Navy Departments, with the fact 
that the climatic conditions of South Dakota, 
Montana, and Minnesota are identical in 
every respect with North Dakota. South Da- 
kota has been given two large air bases and 
the Government has maintained in constant 
use a Cavalry post, known as Fort Meade. 
Great Falls, Mont., is the beneficiary of great 
expenditures in air ba and Fort Snelling, 
Minn., has continued through the war period 
and the preparation for war as an Army post. 
North Dakota alone in the States of the Union 
stands in the realm of disgrace at the hands 
of the Government of the United States. 

You graciously turned my letter of July 27 
over to the Under Secretary of War, Robert 
Patterson, and he wrote me as follows 

“* * * several surveys of possible sites 


in the State have heretofore been made. Ai 
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the present time, however, no training activi- 
ties are being carried on by the flying training 
commands at points so far north as North 
Dakota. The temperature and weather con- 
ditions, prevailing during many days of the 
year, prevent the State from being ideal for 
air training activities. The question of loca- 
tions of air bases is complicated, among other 
things, by the necessity that such locations 
be made in relation to other bases, having in 
mind distances between bases and similar 
considerations. 

“So far as Army Ground Forces camp ex- 
pansions are concerned, it is now planned 
that any required new construction will be 
of tent camps, which are manifestly unsuited 
to the climate of North Dakota and adjoining 
States. No training bases or facilities for 
training ground force units in preparation for 
cold climate service are now contemplated, as 
existing facilities are deemed adequate for 
this purpose.” 

I feel, Mr. President, that I cannot be fair 
to the people whom I directly represent, nor 
to the Nation as a whole, unless I once again 
bring this matter to your attention. I say 
to the people whom I represent, the people 
of North Dakota, because I am today in re- 
ceipt of a communication from Mr. Harold N. 
Graves, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, wherein he informs me that North 
Dakota stood highest among the States in 
November in percentage of War Savings sales 
against their assigned quota. It is small 
wonder that these people, for the most part 
farmers who are suffering severely under war- 
time labor problems and wartime gasoline 
rationing, yet who willingly give to the war 
effort every dollar they can spare, feel this 
discrimination. 

When I speak of fairness to the Nation as 
a whole, I am thinking particularly of Am- 
bassador Joseph Grew's article in the Decem- 
ber 7 issue of Life magazine, and the report 
on the bombing of Pearl Harbor released in 
all daily papers on December 6. Ambassador 
Grew informs us that there is no doubt but 
that the Japanese have given their military 
personnel complete and thorough training in 
every type of climate and terrain which they 
might encounter in their aggression against 
the United Nations. The reports on Pearl 
Harbor contained statements to the effect 
that it seemed the remarkable accuracy of 
the Jap’s bombing of that base was, in all 
likelihood, due to the fact they had built a 
replica of Pearl Harbor in one of their in- 
land seas and had practiced their aerial at- 
tack until they had achieved perfection. 

Can we afford to meet that kind of prepara- 
tion without like thorough preparation of 
our own? Our troops are even now stationed 
in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. We do not 
know in how many other Arctic, or semi-Arc- 
tic regions they may engage before this war 
for freedom is finally won. I am outlining 
military training below which is particularly 
to be stressed in cold climates, in countries 
of level qualities, sometimes snow-covered, 
and in areas of frozen rivers and streams. 

The psychology of troops, their physiologi- 
cal. reactions under the discomfort of heavy 
clothing in extremes of cold temperatures, 
are studies in which armed forces must be 
especially interested. Only through the 
practical training of the troops under the 
conditions to be imposed can efficient opera- 
tional knowledge be gained; this through the 
troop-hardening acquired. I confess to a 
deep interest in an army’s training, and can 
readily understand the logic of the many 
different forms of training essential to the 
uniformed services. 

It would seem that the various branches of 
the armed forces are required to be trained 
as a team, as an Army unit, working together 
through realistic maneuvers in cold, snow- 
covered areas. Such country as found in the 
State of North Dakota is peculiarly fitted, 
during the winter periods, for the above- 
described training operations 
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It appears to me most definitely that the 
art of warfare today is highly technical. The 
numerous branches of the Army are com- 
posed of combat forces necessary to the entire 
team. It is well known that developments 
in recent years, following the last World War, 
have enhanced the value and importance of 
the Air Force, the Armored Force, and the 
Tank Corps, and all other mechanized forces, 
whose work compliments one another. As an 
example, Mr. President, the Air Force is today 
charged with operations in extremely cold 
climates. Our pilots, all young, have to be 
trained in the art of navigation. They must 
acquire the ability to cross snow-covered ex- 
panses, to take care of themselves and their 
planes in the event of forced landings and to 
survive. It must, too, be true that they 
should be thoroughly trained in how to secure 
rescue from outside sources. Care of the en- 
gine of the plane in subzero weather, of the 
complex hydraulic system, maintenance of 
aircraft, the use of special clothing necessary 
in their flying in such weather, the installa- 
tion and use of substituted skis on normally 
wheeled airplanes, all have to be impressed 
upon the pilots and crews of aircraft. There 
would seem to be no way to accomplish this 
except through practice in country where 
climatic conditions are similar. This could 
be accomplished in North Dakota. While we 
have low temperatures in January and Feb- 
ruary, it is always bright and sunny and not 
generally much snow. 

Secretary Patterson spoke, in his letter to 
me, of the “ideal” climate. I do maintain 
that the most ideal climate is certainly such 
climate as involves both summer heat and 
winter cold. 

I have referred, for a few minutes only, to 
our Air Force. Visualize too the use and 
training of paratroops, the most modern in- 
novation of our modern war. Our Air Force, 
as a matter of fact, consists of so many com- 
mands that it is needless for me to mention 
all of the related units. 

Among other branches of the armed serv- 
ices, we have the men who maintain the ma- 
chinery, the trucks and special wheeled 
equipment, and who are concerned with the 
maintenance of landing fields. Of necessity, 
they must learn to do considerable of their 
job in lands such as Alaska. Our Tank Corps, 
concerning which the American people are 
familiar through many, many columns of 
public print, have to service tanks under ex- 
treme conditions, not only of heat but of 
cold. I think we are all well aware of the 
campaign conducted by the Russians today 
against the Germans at Stalingrad. The 
maintenance of tanks, of trucks, of all ar- 
mored force vehicles must be accomplished 
not only under the adverse conditions of the 
battlefield, but also under the many adverse 
and varied conditions of weather. We have 
the recovery of damaged weapons and tanks 
and trucks and airplanes by the 
charged with their maintenance. The recon- 
struction and rehabilitation, if you please, of 
machines has to be accomplished where 
men’s fingers become numb from cold. It is 
not possible to set up the modern machine 
shop where men may work in comfort All 
such repairs must be accomplished on the 
battlefield. 

The only method by which troops can be 
inured to the discomforts ahead is in what I 
call the ideal climate, weather of extreme heat 
and extreme cold, in the exact conditions 
under which they will fight. It is well known 
that the troops’ morale is as important as 
food in their bellies. Mr. President, war is not 
a velvet job, and neither is it practical to 
train for it in comfortable surrounding I 
feel that Secretary Patterson s confused 
when he referred to “ideal’’ weather. The 
State of North Dakota assuredly offers truly 
ideal conditions. I might refer briefly to the 
training of the Commando troops in variable 
qualities of climate and terrain, with which 


soldiers 


: 
all nox Naner read ‘ce ara ¢ - iar 
all newspaper readers are familiar. 
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There are many training subjects which 
could be mentioned in detail but which 
would unnecessarily prolong this letter. We 
have the bivouacking of men, the furnishing 
of supplies, the technical practice and setting 
up by the Medical Corps of its professional 
duties in the operation of first-aid stations, 
supervision of hygiene, and sanitation for 
troops grouped together under restrictive con- 
ditions, and the care of battle casualties un- 
der extreme discomforts. The soldier’s health 
is not any small part of the necessity of main- 
taining a military man in full possession of 
his physical and mental attributes. There- 
fore, I should think it would behoove every 
member of the armed forces to be able to take 
care of himself physically and medically. He 
should, in preparing his food under adverse 
conditions, in living in a tent or other shelte: 
be able to so harden and develop himself that 
he will always remain a combat soldier. 

Secretary Patterson told me, in a letter of 
August 15, that the case of North Dakota 
would be given most careful study. I cannct 
but feel my State has been denied that care- 
ful consideration. It seems poignantly evi- 
dent that before this war can close our men 
must be hardened to a Spartan degree, and 
for those processes of training I sincerely re- 
quest your consideration of the State of North 
Dakota. We are also blessed with marvelously 
flat land, which can be used by thousands in 
the training period. I further believe that 
the congestion of our southern railroads and 
in other portions of the country, too, is a grave 
factor which must be considered in its restric- 
tive implications. 

I mention briefly the modern art 
flage—the contrasting of shades and colors 
against the background of snow. This is a 
subject which troops must be trained in, 
compositely and individually, if they are to 
survive. 

The reason for the length and compre- 
hensiveness of this letter is because of the 
fact that I have made a deep and careful 
study of authoritative texts in order to be in 
a position to refute the age-old charges of 
bad climatic conditions, always leveled at 
North Dakota. I am taking the liberty of 
sending copies of this letter to Secretary 
Patterson and to Gen. Henry H. Arnold, cf 
the Army Air Corps. I shall very much ap- 
preciate it if you will, after reading this 
letter, direct their attention to it 

In closing, I wish to once again 
you of the deep desire and determination 
of the people of North Dakota to 
with you in every way possible in your able 
direction of cur war effort. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES R. ROBERTS‘ 
Member of Congre 


I camou- 


assure 


cooperate 





Address of Vice President Sergio Osmena, 
of the Philippine Islands, at Ford Ord, 
Calif. 
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Wednesday, December 16, 1942 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEoorD, I include a speech made by Vice 
President Sergio Osmena, of the Philip- 
pines, at Fort Ord, Calif.,on D mber 6, 
1942: 

It is a great e ft u 
today and be the | r of the 1 t cordial 
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MacArthur and his small army of Filipinos 
and Americans held off for 4 long months an 
invading force three times larger, fully 
equipped, and supported from the air and the 
sea 
rhe Filipino soldier fought willingly and 
heroically. He fought because the freedom 
of his country was at stake. He was not in- 
fluenced for one moment by Japan's propa- 
ganda. He knew that if Japan overran his 
country, then regimentation, subjugation, 
and exploitation would be its inevitable fate 
Filipin fought, too, out of 
loyalty to thé In sta of America 
Under Americ Filipino people 
had, in the short pericd of 40 years, made 
tremendous progress i political, eco- 
and social field sy the time war 
they were one of the most ad- 
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and bridges 
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So the Hungry May Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 8, 194), with sad hearts and tears 
in our eyes, yet with a firm resolve and 
moved by righteous indignation, this 
Congress pledged the resources of this 
country to the winning of the war in 
which we are now engaged. Since that 
time many commendable things have 
been done. The people back home have 
done a splendid job. Millions of Ameri- 
can boys have left their shops, their 
schools, and their farms, and gone into 
the armed services of this country. No 
finer soldiers were ever mobilized any 
place at any time. The back 
home have carried on. They have 
bought bonds, they have conducted scrap 
drives, and have done everything within 
their power to win this war. 

The record for official Washington is 
not so good. There is in this Govern- 
ment a group of men whose ideas and 
ideals are foreign to the American way 
of life, who are opposed to our system 

enterprise and to our institutions, 

using this war emergency to 

their own programs. Those 

men were not removed from office when 

we entered a total war. They are there 

today destroying the unity of the 
country. 

If some vile individual would go forth 
and destroy d that is so needed for the 
men i our civilian popula- 
tion, and our ailies, he would be branded 
by a certain ugly word and uld be 
declared that he was aiding Hitler and 
Tojo. America cannot tolerat : 

And yet, sabotage is being comn 
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Office of Price Administration, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to Mr. 
James Byrnes, Economic Stabilization 
Director, setting out the situation in re- 
gard to milk. The telegram to Mr. Hen- 
derson was as follows: 


OcTOBER 27, 1942. 
Lron HENDERSON, 
Price Administrator: 

Upon personal investigation here in Ne- 
braska I find a very grave situation in refer- 
ence to the milk supply. Ceiling price placed 
upon milk is such that dairymen and farmers 
cannot hire any help at all. Today one of 
the largest dairy herds serving Lincoln, Nebr., 
was sold at auction. Many of the towns face 
the disposal of all dairy herds serving those 
communities. If the ceiling price could be 
raised about 2 cents per quart sufficient 
dairies might be able to carry on so that our 
children could have milk. I hope that you 
will use your influence to correct this situa- 
tion, 

Congressman Cart T. CurTIs. 


Mr. Speaker, to this day I have not 
heard from the O. P. A., neither have I 
heard from Mr. Byrnes. However, on 
December 1, 1942, I got a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture which 
is as follows: 

NOVEMBER 28, 1942. 
Hon. Cart T. Curtis, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: This will acknowledge 
your telegram of October 27, asking that the 
ceiling price of milk be raised. 

Under a ruling effective September 26, re- 
gional offices of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration will be allowed to make such price 
increases as are necessary to eliminate or 
reduce milk shortages resulting from speci- 
fied causes in localities having a population 
of less than 100,000. Price adjustments in 
larger cities will be made by the national 
office at that organization. We are forward- 
ing a copy of your telegram to the Office of 
Price Administration with the request that 
they do all that they can to correct the situa- 
tion in Nebraska. 

The Department also is considering a num- 
ber of proposals designed to increase incomes 
of dairy farmers under price ceilings. We 
expect to make some announcement along 
this line soon, 

I can assure you that the Department will 
do all that it can to maintain fair prices for 
milk and dairy products, 

Sincerely yours, 
GROVER B. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, but think of it, in this day 
of speed, at the time that we are engaged 
in waging a war, a Member of Congress 
can get an answer from a telegram to his 
Government in the remarkable length of 
time of 1 month and 4 days. Such 
bureaucratic efficiency ought to be re- 
warded, 

But let us consider what has happened 
to the dairy farmers of Nebraska in the 
meantime. Dairy after dairy closed their 
doors. One of the largest dairies that 
served the city of Omaha sold its herd. 
The Woodlawn Dairy at Lincoln sold out. 
The only dairy at Pawnee City sold out, 
as did the one at Franklin, Nebr. The 
suppliers of milk in my home town at 
Minden were unable to carry on. The 


packing plants and the stockyards tell us 
that thousands of dairy cattle throughout 
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the United States have been 
slaughter. 

The situation that I have described in 
a few of Nebraska’s towns can be dupli- 
cated in almost all of the communities 
of Nebraska. What prevails in Nebraska 
prevails throughout most of the agricul- 
tural area of the United States. Stock- 
yard officials and packers have been 
alarmed at the number of dairy cattle 
that have been sent to slaughter. 

Now this omnipotent rule or ruin 
organization known as the Office of Price 
Administration announces to the world 
that they must ration milk and dairy 
products because of the shortage. Let 
us grant that there is a shortage. Who 
created thet shortage? The answer is, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
accelerated that shortage in every way 
that they could within the last 6 months. 
This crowd who wants to direct the 
destiny of every individual surely was 
not so blind 6 months ago that in their 
wisdom they decided to destroy the dairy 
industry of this country. Either they did 
not know the results of their own acts 
or they did not care. 

It should be known, however, that the 
very group who will ration dairy prod- 
ucts are the ones that helped create the 
present shortage. In this letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that I read to 
you it stated that the O. P. A. had done 
certain things and there was going to be 
some relief. However, I want to call 
your attention to a very fundamental 
truth. That is, dead cows do not give 
milk. I suppose everyone, at least every- 
one outside of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, knows that after a cow has been 
slaughtered, you cannot milk her. 

There is another very evident truth in 
which most people believe. That is, 
most people who are not connected with 
the Office of Price Administration. A 
child will do better on some milk at 12 
cents a quart than no milk at 10 cents a 
quart. I think that is correct. It 
makes sense in Nebraska. There are 
some offices here in Washington where 
that fact is not accepted as a truthful 
premise from which they can start to 
calculate. 

Now I want to say something about 
meat. Oh, yes; it is true in all of these 
shortages and this rationing business 
that these blunderers, these Socialists 
who want to destroy private enterprise, 
hide behind the necessities of war. They 
play up the eventualities of war in every- 
thing that they do. But let us see what 
they have done and what the result of 
their actions are. I want to read to you 
a portion of a letter that I received from 
a young farmer that I have known for the 
last 18 years. What did the Office of 
Price Administration do to him? What 
was the resuit of the actions of the Office 
of Price Administration? The hungry 
people of the United States should know 
the truth about how the Office of Price 
Administration has deliberately created 
shortages of food. 

Last year I preduced 150,000 pounds of fat 
pork and beef. My last 3 carloads, 55 heads 
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of cattle, was purchased about the Ist of 
February 1942, on the basis of a top of $17 
a hundredweight in Chicago. I sold them in 
the middle of July 1942, after ceiling prices 
came in, for $13.60 a hundredweight, based on 
a top at Chicago of $14.25 that very day. I 
didn't have a gambler’s chance. 


Mr. Speaker, let me ask—were these 
intellectual wizards down in the Office of 
Price Administration trying to feed the 
people of America, our soldiers, and our 
allies, when they did that? Was the Of- 
fice of Price Administration trying to 
avert a shortage of food or were they try- 
ing to create one? 

The O. P. A. have not only discouraged 
the production of beef but of pork as 
well. I invite you to inquire of the hog 
raisers, feeders, buyers, and the packing 
plants, especially the small plants, if the 
O. P. A. regulations have encouraged or 
discouraged the production of pork. The 
answer is that their muddling has cur- 
tailed pork production at a time when it 
should be increased. 

Oh, yes, someone will come in here and 
tell what a great, heavy, and tremendous 
job that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has todo. In answer to that I might 
say, “Didn’t they ask for it’—‘Didn’t 
they get exactly the type of bill that they 
wanted.” What’s more, by their very 
language as expressed in an Executive 
message, I can prove that they had no 
concern for maximum production of 
foodstuffs in this country. That was not 
their first objective. If the maximum 
production of foodstuffs in this country 
was not their first objective, then their 
first aim could not have been to feed the 
people in this war. Their true cbiective 
was to regulate and control. I want to 
read a portion of the message from the 
Chief Executive to the Congress dated 
September 7, 1942, on the subject of price 
control of farm products, wherein he 
stated the objectives sought: 

Our policy with respect to farm products 
should be guided by three principles: First, 
to hold the line against inflationary price 
increases. Second. to get the required pro- 
duction of necessary farm prcducts 


We could not win a war if we undertook 
to adhere to a policy that called for low 
priced tanks, airplanes, guns, and ships 
first, and maximum production second 
Food is just as important toward winning 
the war as these other things, yet ample 
production has been a secondary objec- 
tive of the Government. 

Not only in the production of food, but 
in the distribution of food has the Office 
of Price Administration interferred. 
Recently I received the following lette1 


from the United States Wholesal 
Grocers’ Association, Inc.: 
DECEMBER 10, 1942 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I:1 1 more year, or les 


50 percent of the wholesale and retail food 
distributors of the United States will be 
of business if they must suffer a « 
tion of the Government’s demand for 
statements, inventories, and regulations, with 
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them to comply. 
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or, in default thereof, they will languish in 
pfison for the duration. 

Can and will the Congress of the United 

tates take note of this intolerable situation 

ind come to the rescue of several hundred 

patriotic, loyal American citizens 

today suffering and cringing under 


ectfully submitted. 
UNITED STATES WHOLESALE 

GROcERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
J.H. McLaurin, President 
Our o1 n is 50 years old and 
mposed of members of wholesale grocers 
ut the length and breadth of the 

s and to Alaska. 


anilza 


Mr , unless something is done 
change the policies of the Office of 
rice Administration the Government of 
the United States will have to take over 
the production and distribution of food. 
That would be socialistic. I do not be- 
ieve that it is necessary for this country 
alistic to win this war. Fur- 
I am convinced that if private 
enterprise disappears in America, we will 
have fought the war in vain. 

I might go on and say something about 
tire rationing, gasoline rationing, and 
oi] rationing, by giving detailed ac- 
unts of how that has been bungled and 

d. I have tried to confine these 
s; tu the production and distribu- 
food. The hungry should know 

1ese shortages exist. America must 

y the O. P. A., or the O. P. A. will 
America, 
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Celebration of Mayflower Compact Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I am in- 
cluding, as a part of my remarks the 
addresses which follow. ‘They were de- 
livered in the city of Washington under 
the auspices of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in the District of Columbia 
in connection with that organization’s 
celebration, on November 21, 1942, of the 
three hundred and twenty-second anni- 
versary of the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact by the Pilgrims. Former Con- 
gressman Maurice H. Thatcher, of Ken- 
tucky, is governor of the society, its chief 
officer. His radio broadcast, on the aft- 
ernoon of November 21, was a feature of 
the celebration as was, also the Compact 
Day dinner that evening. At the din- 
ner—at which Governor Thatcher pre- 
sided—guest speakers vere Senator 
RALPH O. BrRewstTER, of Maine, and Dr. 
Esther Neira de Calvo, noted educator 
and publicist of Panama, in the United 
States on important missions for the 
government of her country. 

ADDRESS BY FORMER 

THATCHER, OVER WMAL 


1942 


CONGRES 


MAN MAURICE H. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
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Through the courtesy of WMAL, today, 
the 2ist of November last year, and 
ar before, I am broadcasting a message 
f } of Mayflower De- 
of Columbia ‘his 
three hundred and twenty-second 
anniversary of signing, on board the 
werld-famed Mayjiower, in Cape Cod Bay, on 
November 21, 1620 (November 11, old style), 
a document which shall ever be known in 
as the Mayflower Compact I shall 
f this epochal event, but before I do 
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American relationships. Also, on this 
week’s transportation passes in the city of 
Washington, there appears the reproduction 
of a famous painting showing the signing of 
the Mayflower Compact. Many thanks to the 
Capital Transit Co. Twice before has it thus 
commemorated Pilgrim dates. 

Our society has a membership of over 200; 
and, as its name implies, is made up of those 
who have been able to establish satisfactorily 
their Pilgrim ancestry. Like many similar 
organizations, it is patriotic in character, 
and seeks to keep alive worth-while memories 
and traditions of the founding days of our 
country; with aims, also, of a progressive and 
forward-looking nature. 

Now, why do we celebrates Compact Day? 
We celebrate it because the brief and simple 
instrument known as the Mayflower Compact, 
and executed at the time and place already 
named, marked the beginning of free and 
representative government in the New World. 
It has been called the corner stone of civil and 
religious liberty in the United States. Al- 
though designed only for the government of 
the Plymouth Colony about to be established 
on the wild shores of Cape Cod Bay, it con- 
tained within its provisions the basic and 
vital elements of a representative democracy 
Under its broad shield the Colony was set up 
and by the colonists governed, and governed 
wisely and well. Later the Colony passed un- 
der the more direct and broader jurisdiction 
of the British Crown. 

Let me read the compact: 

“In ye name of God, Amen—We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyale subjects 
of our dread Soveraigne Lord King James, by 
ye grace of God of Great Britaine, Franc & 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

“Haveing undertaken for ye glorie of God, 
and advancemente of ye Christian faith, and 
honour of our King & Countrie, a voyage to 
plant ye first colonie in ye northerne parts of 
Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly & 
mutually in ye presence of God and one an- 
other, covenant & combine ourselves togeather 
into a civill body politick, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furtherance of 
ye ends aforesaid: and by vertue hearof to 
enact, constitute and frame such just and 
equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions & 
offices from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meete & convenient for ye generall good 
of ye Colonie, unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. 

“In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod ye 11 day of 
November, in ye year of ye raigne of our Sov- 
eraigne Lord King James of England, Franc & 
Ireland ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye 
fifty-fourth, Ano. Dom. 1620.” 

There were 41 signers of the Compac 
many students are of the judgment that 
Elder Brewster framed it. There were 102 
passengers on boarc Mayflower on its 
eventful trip across stormy Atlantic, 63 
days being consumed in the crossing. These 
41 men, with their families and 15 male 
servants made up the total of 102. The plan 
of the Pilgrims had been to land at the 
mouth of the Hudson River, New Amsterdam, 

there were Dutch settlers, but for 
reason the ship n landfall at 
Cape Cod, with the resuit that the Pilgrims 
settled at Plymouth. They had come to the 
New World under the sponsorship of the 
Virginia Co. of London; which organiza- 
tion had no jurisdiction of the region where 
landed. Hence, it was deemed neces- 
sary by them to provide in a direct way 
for their government; and this they did by, 
through, and under the immortal Compact. 

Students of American history have ever 
acclaimed the Compact as a great instrument 
of freedom and free institutions. President 
Roosevelt, in his third inaugural 

of the great value and worth of 
joining it with Magna Carta, 
Declaration of Independe our Fec 
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Constitution, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, in the great march of liberty-loving 
peoples from despotism to free government. 

In my talk over this station 2 years ago 
today I sought to make an analysis of the 
provisions of the Compact; and I will not 
repeat that analysis, although I deem it ap- 
propriate to quote some brief observations 
then made, towit: 

“Under the provisions of this grass-roots 
instrument, the little band of intrepid colo- 
nists, shortly after they landed at Plymouth 
Reck, undertook to found their colony and 
to govern it. The Compact, in the briefest 
and simplest possible form, set forth the sub- 
stantial bases of free and enlightened self- 
government, that is to say, of democracy 
itself. This was the first effort of the kind 
attempted in the New World, and the Com- 
pact may be fairly said to have been the 
most fruitful of the germs from which free 
institutions of our great republic sprang. 
Many students of history regard and acclaim 
it—though of such brief compass—as deserv- 
ing a rank with the great documents that 
constituted stepping stones to free and 
representative government, beginning with 
Magna Carta and ending with our Declara- 
tion of Independence and Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

Apropos of President Roosevelt’s reference 
to the Compact just mentioned, it is inter- 
esting to note that he, at the head of the 
Government of the United States, and Win- 
ston Churchill, at the head of the British 
Government, are Mayflower descendants, hav- 
ing common ancestors of the Pilgrim group. 
Mr. Churchill’s mother, as you know, was 
an American. Thus, the Chief Executives of 
the two greatest nations in the world, during 
the awful global conflict now prevailing, are 
of Mayflower ancestry—a unique and unusual 
fact. 

And so it was that—as we are pleased to 
believe—in accordance with the divine order- 
ing of human affairs, the Pilgrims came 
from their 12 years of exile in Holland, the 
victims of religious persecution in their native 
England. Hither they came, these sturdy, 
Christian, middle-class men, women, and chil- 
dren, seeking and finding civil and religious 
liberty. Hither they came, also hoping for 
economic betterment, but this was subordi- 
nated to the greater purpose; and those who 
survived that fearful first winter had to 
undergo great suffering and privation in the 
western wilds ere they achieved any sense of 
material well-being. They came as families, 
transplanting bodily their Christian homes 
from the Old World to the new. They were 
a strong, gentle, and tolerant people. They 
had suffered too much of persecution them- 
selves desire the practice of persecution 
against others. They burned no witches; 
they lived at peace with the Indians and their 
fellow-colonists; and they set an example of 
courage, of endurance, of wisdom, and vision 
that was an inspiration to all the struggling 
founders of civilization in North America, 
but which, well, has constituted a mag- 
nificent inspirational force in their own, and 
other lands, ever since. Their faith was sim- 
ple, sure, and steadfast. They lived it. To 
them it was something vital and essential, 





to 


as 


and dearer than life itself. 

Thus it was that the Pilgrims constituted 
@ little band of heroic proportions. In his- 
tory they stand apart. Their achievements 
have never been excelled. Tiiey lighted a 
torch that shall stand high in the heavens 


and burn so long as the ideals of freedom of 
cons¢ and love of liberty, shall endure 
in the earth. We, of the Nation they helped 
to found, grateful for the heritage which they, 
and their contemporaries, transmitted to us, 
must now, in this mighty conflict betweer 
the forces of darkness and light, of freedom 
and despotism, fight and toil with the faith 
and the courage, the zeal and the wisdom, 
which were theirs, if we are to survive. In 


lence, 

















these hours of travail and shadow let us 
recall who and what they were, and be cheered 
and strengthened by the memory of all they 
were and did. On this anniversary date let 
us especially call to mind this first written 
instrument of the Western World enunciat- 
ing the essentials of free and representative 
government: the tiny acorn which germi- 
nated, found rootage, and ultimately grew 
into a great oak of shelter and freedom. Let 
us repair to the sanctuary which meditation 
on the aims and achievements of the Pil- 
grims may provide us. Let us assure our 
future by keeping faith with the past. 


ADDRESS OF DR. ESTHER NEIRA DE CALVO, OF 
PANAMA, AT MAYFLOWER COMPACT DAY DINNER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 21, 1942 


Mr. Governor, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Society of the Mayflower De- 
scendants of the District of Columbia, I con- 
sider myself highly honored to have been 
invited to this significant gathering of the 
members of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants in the District of Columbia, by 
its most distinguished governor, the Hon- 
orable Maurice H. Thatcher, my noble 
friend, genuine representative of those 
Americans who, being born in this country 
of liberty and freedom, are now fighting with 
their intellectual power for the freedom of 
the world menaced by tyranny 

For the sake oi humanity and the glory 
of your Nation, 322 years ago, a group of men 
and women from other lands, persecuted in 
their faith, arrived at the shores of Cape Cod 
in the famous little ship, the Mayflower, 
built their homes in that beautiful part of 
America, and gave birth to a unique colony 
by writing, in brief and simple form, the first 
document which provides the principles of 
free government, in which the people make 
the laws and obey them. A document which 
has been in many countries and will be in 
those to come, the fundamental basis of de- 
mocracy, inspired as it was by a group of sin- 
cere believers in liberty for all, who signed 
it, in the name of God and of the parent 
country, with “faith and spirit of loyalty.’ 

Like a shining torch in the middle of the 
night showing the traveler his way, the May- 
flower Compact, since November 21, 1620, con- 
stituted a guiding light to those patriots, 
forefathers, and founders of this great democ- 
racy, and to those who followed them, a 
fecund sap nourishing the political organism 
of this Nation, and enlightener of the minds 
and the hearts of its leaders, an inspiring 
force of the free institutions and democratic 
governments of the Western Hemisphere, 


containing as it did “the essentials of demo- 


cratic-republican government.” 
The names of those intreped pilgrims will 
be remembered with reverent admiration by 


the generations to come; they have the great 
significance of those of the heroes who fought 
for liberty, and filled with glory the pages of 
the history of the Americas 


As pioneers in the battle for freedom, they 
dug the ground to plant the seeds which 
burst into a beautiful flowering, and multi- 


plied abundantly by the stimulus of a su- 
preme force, living through all struggles, s 
rows, and bloody years, until the h 
of your Declaration Independenc 
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a new era spread vigorously through the 
countries of the Continent, marching in tri- 
umph to proclaim from land to land, along 
the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, the birth of 21 free nations, now 
organized under the principles of republican 
governments, and with the flags cf demccracy 
raised in the hearts of its people 


In the titanic struggle which nov 
the energies of the world, the victory of the 


nvolves 


principles embodied in the Mayflower Com- 
pact is assured. The strong spirits of those 
who signed it, are now fighting on the fronts 


with the millions of men who believe in free- 





i 


dom, iiberty, and democracy; and their power- 
ful influence will not let these ideals be lost 


or destroyed in the chaotic world buil 
the cruel forces of evil and ruthless tyranny. 
The pilgrims are still alive; like faithful 








guardians, they appear in the batt 
calling on the defenders of the precious 


itage which they bequeathed t& heir de- 
scendants, to encourage ] 
faith; and their voices 
ers of the war for victory. 

Through their strong inspiration, the peo- 
ple of 21 nations are here in Ame! stant 
ing together, stimulated by the ideal 
freedom and justice, the same which nou 
ished their hearts and minds; and the 
of Washington and Boliver, and of all th 
heroes of the wars of independen 
watching how bravely their countries in w 
are defending the precious heritage created 
by those brave pioneers. As long as the prin- 
ciples of the Mayflower Compact are instill 
in the youth of our free nations, America will 
never surrender. 


and strengthen 


are heard by tl leac- 


» are al 








My country is wholeheartedly engaged in 
the fight for freedom. Panama, where in 
1826, Boliver, the Liberator, convened the 
first pan-American Congress, calling for the 
solidarity and the union of the Western 


World, could not remain silent and inactive 
in this hour of supreme continental efforts 
Young as she is, proud of her destiny, carry- 
ing with dignity in the depths of her moun- 
tains the great and magnificent “cut” which 
for the benefit of the world has unit 
ever the waters of two oceans- ¢ 
her part and a very important one for the 
cause of victory. Her lands are now serving 
the United States armed forces as undefeat- 
able bastions for the defense 
of the Continent, and C 
people are friendly and devoted to your vali- 
ant boys and their leaders. The G 
of Panama with its President Ricard 
de la Guardia is the best ally of the l 
States. With a strong mind in favor of the 
good-neighbor policy initiated by your dis- 
tinguished President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


she is 


at 


of the wW 


vernmer! 





he governs the country with the cooperation 
of all the political groups existing in the Re- 
public, having only one flag to raise, the flag 
of union and solidarity. 

Our whole nation is standing for de1 
aga t tyranny. The thousands of sch 


existing on the Isthmus under the super 
of the Minister of Educati 
Florencio Goytia, v 
strong solid chain for the defense 
of freedom. From the i 
university, our educatic 
chers and students, is doir ts | - 


otic task— aching 


are now organizec 





pre 


and living tl! 
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advantages of our geographical situation, 
which converts the Isthmus of Panama into 
the crossroads of all civilizations—the cen- 
ter where the cultural integration of the 
countries of the continent can be realized— 
is the project for the organization in the 
near future, in or near Panama City, of an 
inter-American university, as a means to de- 
velop understanding between the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, and as the best 
channel through which may easily flow the 
culture of all the 21 nations of free America, 

Mr. Governor and the noble descendants 
of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower and Plym- 
outh Rock, let me, on this occasion of the 
happy celebration of the signing of the May- 
flower Compact, greet you, and as a daughter 
of Panama, leave in the hearts of all of you 
a message of admiration and adhesion to the 
principles that you tonight are commemo- 
rating 

To you, Governor Thatcher, the expres- 
sions of sincere friendship brought from my 
fellow citizens, who will never forget that 
you, as a descendant of signers of the his- 
torical document which we are now honoring, 
and your distinguished wife, brought to our 
shores during and after the construction of 
the great Isthmian waterway, the seeds of 
riendship between Americans and Panama- 


nians, which means the union of the people 
and the Governments of two nations, which 
today are defending on the same shores, hand 
in hand, the cause of continental solidarity. 


In Panama we will never forget how Cleverly 
Mrs. Thatcher, the learning of our lan- 
ruage, the Spanish tongue, deeply penetrated 
the soul of our people, while you, as 
Governor of the Canal Zone, uniformly prac- 

ed a policy of fair dealing with our Gov- 
ernment and its citizens 

And as a last thought, let me pay tribute 

ant women who accompanied the 


by 


to the val 
men of the Mayflower on the trip to America, 


and especially to the memory of Mary Chil- 
ton, the first woman, I believe, to set foot 
on shore from the famous little ship and who 
merried a brother of Edward Winslow, Gov- 


ernor of the Plymouth Colony and one of the 

syners of the Mayflower Compact, ancestor 
of Mary Winslow, distinguished member of 
tl Inter-American Commission of Women 
>» United State 





Tennessee Valley Pays Tribute to Senator 
George Norris 


OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES 


rENN 


EXTENSION 


KEFAUVER 


FE 


iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
resday, December 16, 1942 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, a com- 
mittee has been formed in the Tennessee 
Valley of which L. J. Wilhoite of Chatta- 
rit 1 is chairman to present an appro- 


memoria 


to Senator GEORGE Norris 





on behalf of the people in the Tennessee 
Val f the outstanding leadership and 
vision of this great man, which, to a con- 
iderable ¢ was responsible for the 
a pm¢ and splendid success of the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The committee now preparing a 
‘ li which will dramatize the develop- 
t of electric power in the Tennessee 
Valiey d contain in bold letters a short 
tribute to the Nebraska Senator. Along 


with the scroll will be presented a book 


containing a eulogy of Senator Norris 


saO0 


public 





power agencies doing business in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Senator Norris will be invited to Chat- 
tanooga, which is in the heart of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, as soon as his term in Sen- 
ate ends. If it is possible for him to 
accept this invitation, a testimonial din- 
ner, attended by hundreds of representa- 
tive citizens throughout the Valley, will 
be given in his honor and the scroll and 
book will be formally presented to him. 

In addition to the presentation of the 
scroll, the committee is now making plans 
for the erection of a permanent memorial 
to Senator Norris. Senator Norris’ 
great work on behalf of the people in 
the Tennessee Valley is deeply appre- 
ciated and he will always be remembered 
in this section as a man of great vision, 
courage, and integrity, and a true bene- 
factor of mankind. 

The many fine tributes paid Senator 
Norris will enable him to leave the Sen- 
ate with the knowledge that he holds the 
love and respect of his countrymen. 

Newspapers through the Tennessee 
Valley have unanimously paid high trib- 
ute and admiration to this great Ne- 
braskan. The tributes are by both advo- 
cates and opponents of public power. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
excerpts from editorials in the Chatta- 
nooga Times of December 9, the Chatta- 
nooga News-Free Press of December 14, 
and the Hamilton County Herald of 
December 11. 

{From the Chattanooga Times of December 9, 
1942] 
FOR A NORRIS MEMORIAL 

“It's much more than electric power—it’'s 
flood control, and agriculture, and the rejuve- 
nation of a wornout land.” 

GerorGceE Norris, father of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, was speaking in an interview 
in Washington concerning the Tennessee 
Valley development. 

And he continued: “It’s the first time in 
history that mankind had taken hold of a 
stream and developed it in every way con- 
ceivable, to use its waters, to control their 
flow, to let the floods out when they are 
needed and hold them back when they are 


unwanted. It’s man’s intelligent coopera- 
tion with nature, the use of God-given re- 
sources for the benefit of man.” 

Spy 


wel 


ator Norris, who first dreamed this de- 


velopment which has attracted world-wide 
admiration, deserves a memorial, and the 
electric power board of Chattanooga pro- 


poses that the entire Tennessee Valley join 
Chattanooga in perpetuati1 the famous 
Nebraskan's memory in the region which he 
has done so much to develop 

Since Senator Norris is retiring from the 
Senate, through his defeat at the polls, early 
in January, Chairman L. J. Wilhoite rightly 
says that the Tennessee Valley “could find 
no more appropriate time than now to ex- 
press to him the extreme gratitude we hold 
for him, because of man/ of useful 
work in the development of Tennessee 
Valley.” 

The 


years 


the 


power board will spon 
called for next Tuesday when 
of a memorial to Senator 
advanced 

The first bill which Senator Norris offered 
for the national development of the Ten- 
nessee River was offered in 1922. This bill 
blocked Henry Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals, 
but Mr. Norris’ efforts got no further at that 


time 
‘he persistent Nebraskan came back in 
Id have called 


1924 th a bili which woul 
upon the Federal Government to build trans- 


or a meeting 
the question 
Norris will be 
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mission lines to distribute Tennessee River 
power to consumers. It was “too radical” 
for that period. 

Nonetheless, Senator Norris had the dog- 
gedness of great dreamers. He introduced 
a third bill in 1926, and reintroduced it the 
following year. This time Congress passed 
it, but President Coolidge gave it a pocket 
veto. 

ranklin D. Roosevelt caught the fire of 
Norris’ dream. Senator Norris introduced 
the bill establishing the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and on May 17, 1933, this bill be- 
came a law. 

An Associated Press staff writer in an 
article last week said that one Washington 
official declared that “Senator Norris has 
done more for Tennessee than any living 
man.” The writer says that “the opponents 
of Tennessee Valley Authority would not 
agree with that, but none would deny that 
rarely has a Senator from one region laid 
such a heavy hand on another region as 
Norris did.” 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has trans- 
formed the very face of the Tennessee Valley. 
And this development was urged by Grorce 
Norris when he was but a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The tremendous Valley Develop- 
ment should somewhere have his trademark— 
a@ suitable memorial to the man whose per- 
sistence brought it into being. 

Al) States touched by the Tennessee Valley 
will want to join in this lasting tribute. 

In his mind, Senator Norris, disappointed 
by his defeat in his home State, roams over 
this region on which he has forever left the 
imprint of his visions, for he told that same 
interviewer, who had asked if he intended 
coming to Tennessee after he leaves the 
Senate: 

“If I could afford it and if there were no 
restrictions on the use of rubber and gasoline, 
I would go by there on the way home. I 
would start at the extreme end of the de- 
velopment and follow every tributary, every 
mile of the Tennessee itself, right on down to 
the Ohio and the Mississippi.” 


[From the Chattanooga News-Free Press of 
December 14, 1942] 
NORRIS RECOGNITION PRAISEWORTHY 


Judge Will Cummings’ suggestion, taken 
up by the Chattanooga Electric Power Board, 
that Chattanooga sponsor some sort of a rec- 
ognition for Senator Gerorce Norris is a 
praiseworthy idea that should receive the 
support of all, including not only those who 
have supported the Senator’s political and 
economic philosophy, but by those who have 
consistently opposed it. F 

Grorce Norris is a sincere man whose pub- 
lic course has been motivated by a desire for 
the country’s welfare. For many years, until 
he lined wp with the present administration, 
he was Congress’ most vigorous foe of the 
“pork barrel.” He always maintained that 
Members of Congress should be about their 
country’s business and not constantly raid- 
ing the Public Treasury. He fought for years 
against the prevailing practice of trading 
with other Senators and Representatives so 
that millions would be spent on his own State 
and millions on some other Senator’s State 
as payment for his support. He was berated 
as a fanatic on public power and on some 
other hobbies which he “rode,” but none 
questioned his honesty. 

Washington friends say that his defeat at 
the hands of his beloved home folk caused 
his stanch ola heart to break, and there is 
no more tragic figure among those “lame 
ducks” now serving their last days at Wash- 
ington, so far as their present positions are 
concerned. It is well that his friends in this 
section and all over the country should join 
in a testimonial that would enable him to 
retire without feeling that his lifetime of 
conscientious public service has not been 


| appreciated by the people of his country. 
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[From the Hamilton County (Tenn.) Herald 
of December 11, 1942] 


MEMORIAL TO SENATOR NORRIS 


A proposal is made, and it is a good one, 
to erect some sort of a suitable memorial 
or recognition of the value of the work of 
Senator Grorce W. Norris in the territory of 
the Tennessee Valley. Since a memorial is 
something to be remembered and does not 
necessarily mean that the person to be hon- 
ored has passed on to his reward, it is suit- 
able to refer to the proposed action as a 
“memorial.” The veteran Senator was de- 
feated for reelection in his State of Nebraska, 
which was one of the great political upsets 
of the age, and will pass into retirement with 
the convening of the new Congress early in 
January. Following his defeat Senator Norris 
was quoted as saying that his life’s work 
of 40 years as a Member of Congress had been 
repudiated. To prove to the veteran Sen- 
ator that he has the wrong impression of the 
results of the election, his friends, prin- 
cipally here in Chattanooga, now seek to have 
his service to the Tennessee Valley given 
recognition, and that’s a happy thought, and 
one that should be followed out to a success- 
ful conclusion. The Chattanooga Power 
Board has assumed leadership in the matter 
and will later announce the plans for which 
funds will be received for this memorial. 





Montgomery Ward Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD, I include the 
following article by Mark Sullivan en- 
titled “Montgomery Ward Case,” printed 
in the Washington Post: 

On LEGAL AUTHORITY 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
MONTGOMERY WARD CASE 

The Montgomery Ward case is now closed. 
Completion of it permits careful considera- 
tion of its exact place in the larger picture 
it vitally affects. Of this picture much will 
be heard in the near future. Among other 
reasons for its importance, it will be a chief 
concern of the new Congress when it meets 
next month. It raises the question whether 
Congress shall function as the lawmaking 
body of the country. 

It is necessary again to summarize the 
facts of the Montgomery Ward case. Though 
they have been printed piecemeal in the 
larger newspapers of the country, it is doubt- 
ful if they have been grasped, as a whole, by 
more than a small section of the public. Be- 
sides, the facts are the necessary basis for 
deductions about the principles involved. 

The successive steps of the Montgomery 
Ward case are: 

1. A Congress of Industrial Organizations 
union made demands on Montgomery Ward. 

2. The dispute went before the War Labor 
Board. 

3. The Labor Board handed down an order 
directing Montgomery Ward to sign a con- 
tract with the union. Certain provisions to 
be written into the contract were specified in 
exact words by the Labor Board. One pro- 
vision is known as “maintenance of union 
membership.” 





This provided that Montgomery Ward must 
dis¢ 


worker who, if a member of 


harge any 








the union, ceases to be a member during the 
term of the contract. 

4. Montgomery Ward declined to sign the 
contract, declined to comply with the Labor 
Board's order. 

5. The Labor Board passed the case up to 
President Roosevelt. 

6. Mr. Roosevelt wrote Montgomery Ward, 
saying that he was acting as “Commander in 
Chief of the United States in time of war.” 
His order said: “I * * * hereby direct 
Montgomery Ward & Co. to comply without 
further delay.” 

7. To this, Montgomery Ward replied: 
“Your order of November 18 has been received 
and will be promptly obeyed.” 

8. When Montgomery Ward came to sign 
the contract it included a statement saying 
that the maintenance of union membership 
provision, and two others, “are not volun- 


tarily agreed to by the company * * * and 
are incorporated herein * * * under 
duress. 


9. To this the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations union objected, and went back 
to the War Labor Board. 

10. The Labor Board objected to the words 
“under duress” and proposed to substitute 
the words “after protest.” 

11. Montgomery Ward 
own wording. 

12. The Labor Board directed Montgomery 
Ward to sign “forthwith.’ 

13. Montgomery Ward declined to sign, but 
said it would sign if ordered to do by 
President Roosevelt 

14. The President wrote Montgomery Ward 
last Saturday saying, “As Commander in 
Chief in time of war, I hereby direct Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. to comply * * * 
without further delay.” 

15. Montgomery Ward complied. 

One question is, had the Labor Board au- 
thority to issue the order? That did it 
have legal authority (the wisdom or justice 
of the order is not here discussed, though of 
course it calls loudly for discussion) ? 

To this question the answer is, Congress 


insisted upon its 


so 


1s, 


never gave the Labor Board this nor any 
other defined authority or standing The 
history of the Labor Board, how it was 


brought into existence, shows that, far from 
being created by Congress, it was set up to 
bypass Congress 

In December last year, Congress was in- 
tent upon legislating on labor unions and 
labor relations. The country was demanding 
such legislation, almost stridently, and Con- 
gress was more than willing. A bill dealing 
comprehensively with all aspects of labor re- 
lations was passed by the House December 
3, by a vote of 252 to 136. While the bill 
was awaiting action by the Senate, four mem- 
bers of President Roosevelt’s administration 
went to the Senate Committee on Labor. 
They asked the committee to suspend action 
on the bill. They said President Roosevelt 
had a plan of his own for handling labor 
relations and labor policy. 

To this request from the administration 
the Senate Labor Committee agreed. Not 
only the Smith bill but several other pend- 
ing bills on labor were suspended. Yet other 
bills, introduced late, were likewise 
pended upon request from the President, in 
some cases made by the President person- 
ally to the authors of the bills. The Presi- 
dent has steadily resisted labor legislation 
by Congress, has held labor matters within 
his own hands and those of his appointees. 

The plan of his own which the Fresident 
had was the present War Labor Board, set up 
and appointed by him last January. The 
Board has no authority and no title to exist- 
ence, except what it derives from the Presi- 
dent. This is shown by the fact that the 
Board, when it needed authority in the Mont- 
gomery Ward case, was obliged to refer the 
case to the President. 

The next question is, Did the President 
have authority to issue his order in the 


sus- 





Montgomery Ward case? And does the Pres- 
ident have authority to do what pre n 
he would have been obliged to do, in ord 
to enforce his authority if Montgomery Ward 
had resisted it—namely, have the Army 

over the company? The President has 
given certain broad war powers by Congre 
But there is strong evidence that Conegrs 
did not intend, and would not have been 
willing, to give the President pow 

enough to enable him to have the Ar 

over Montgomery Ward. 








Brave Little Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, from 
early colonial days the Finnish people 
have contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of our common country. Indeed, 
their contributions began with the settle- 
ment of Delaware. 

The Republic of Finland was estab- 
lished by the Allies after the First World 
War. At that time the boundaries were 
definitely fixed and as I recall, guaran- 
teed by the victors. Of all the nations 
that owe us money as a result of that 
war, Finland is the only country that did 
not welch on her debt. Each year 
has met her obligations promptly and 
without squealing, or asking for exten- 
sion. 

Two years ago Russia violated the 
treaty creating the Republic of Finland 
by invading her territory. The brave 
Finns whipped the Bear to a frazzle until 
overcome by superior forces and arma- 
ment. Not until her manhood had been 
exhausted and her soil drenched with 
blood did Finland yield an inch of terri- 


she 


tory. Only when utterly exhausted did 
Finland agree to cession of soil that had 
been Finnish for a thousand and more 


years. 

When this war broke out Finland saw 
her opportunity to regain what had been 
forciby taken from her 2 years ago, and 
what was hers by all the rules of inter- 
national custom and usage. 

It is significant that when Finland had 
attained her objective she stopped all ad- 
vance. I know of not a single instance 
where she has invaded soil that belonged 
to another. 

There is a small and vociferous group 
in this country that is calling for a dec! 
ration of war against Finland. Why 
should we go to war with Finland? SI 
has never injured us. Indeed, she 
only country in Europe that has shown 


any regard for its obligation tous. The 
is not nearly so much reason for America 
to declare war on Finland as there is fox 


Russia to declare war on Japan. 

The high regard in which I hold the 
Republic of Finland and the Finnish peo- 
ple is shared by millions of ri 
who would regard a declaration of war 
on Finland as a stupid and 
der that would rise to haunt us in after 
years, 
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At this point I desire to insert an edi- 
torial by William Allen White, which 
appeared in the Emporia (Kans.) Ga- 
zette on December 5: 

BRAVE LITTLE FINLAND 

Despite the fact that Finland is fighting 
with the Nazis, she is still the same “brave 
little Finland” that she was 3 years ago 
when she was fighting Russia. Then she 
paid her debts when they came due to the 

J d States and she is paying them now 
United States admired the courage of 
land democratic spirit. She has the 
and the same democratic spirit 
even though ehe is fichting on the other side 
ot the battle line. When the smoke of battle 
cle away, Finland will be one of the sturdy 
spirits of these troubled and t2rrible times. 


DECEMBI », 1942 


e courage 


The House Across the Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 
OF INDIANA 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
day, December 15, 1942 


Mr. Speaker, under 
remarks, I include 


SS THE HIGHWAY 


orange 


ond 


Letter From Constituent 


IN OF 


REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


Rr < 


REPRESENTATIVES 








from. a farmer and one of my constitu- 
ents, Mr. J. A. Spar, of Ada, Ohio. 

As a result, not altogether of the essen- 
tial needs of rationing, for rationing in 
some degree of farm supplies is neces- 
sary, but mostly because of shortsighted, 
irrational, and bureaucratic red tape and 
messing, the farmers of this Nation are 
now suffering greater hardships than any 
other civilian group. 

There can be no doubt that the O. P. A. 
has used methods and extended restric- 
tions that have not only seriously crip- 
pled farm production, but in many cases 
have caused destruction of crops and the 
loss of income that would otherwise have 
accrued to farmers, to say nothing of the 
loss of food involved that is now so vitally 
needed. 

The farmer, along with all others, is 
not objecting or unwilling to comply with 
such rationing as is really necessary in 
aid of the war effort. 

I verily believe the farm situation which 
exists today because of wrong methods 
and restrictions have so injured agricul- 
ture as to portend a probable serious food 
shortage. 

I want to compliment Mr. Spar for the 
clear and concise statement he makes in 
this letter. It represents a true cross- 
section of the hundreds of letters I have 
been receiving from farmers in my district 
on the same subject. We must realize 
that the farm problem is serious and 
critical. 

The incoming Congress must under- 
take to do something material to relieve 
this condition. 

The letter follows: 

Apa, On10, November 30, 1942. 
entative FrepERIcK C. SMITH, 
Marion, Ohio: 

In order to acquaint you with facts, I beg 
to submit them as briefly as possible. I am 
thankful that this is the time of year that 
national gas rationing is definitely to go into 
effect 

1. We have four daughters and only one son, 
who is a Navy boiler designer, that was caught 
in the draft so he enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve 

2. We 1,600 feeding lambs 
am having clipped because I believe 
Force needs the pelts 

3. We raised 222 tons of sugar beets off of 
16 acres I drove my truck 2,500 miles to 
get them delivered and when the payments 
are all in and all expenses are out, including 
high labor costs, I will have less than $10 per 
acre for this bumper crop I blew a tire on 
my truck when I got about done and ac- 
cording to the local set-up, it will be about 
5 months before I can g 1 new one I can 
f neighbors’ bee that have 
been laving in the fleld for 5 weeks On ac- 
count of the tire shortage There are still 
about 15 percent of the beets and 40 percent 
of the soybean in the fields according to 
my observations when visiting my 60 seed 
deale 


Repre 


which I 
the Air 


have 


see some of my 


+. Last July when it looked as though there 
would be a ceiling on live h I sold one- 
] ny herd of bred sow I now have 
ows but have 35 double immuned 


t are suitable for breeding for spring 


working 80 hours per week My 
working about 70 hours 
still they cou x0 west 25 miles 
les and get three times the 


hours per 


men are 


per week, but 


hance pia 
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farm 470 acres and have three tractors on 
good rubber, but have not yet received my 
ration cards. 

7. Any farmer that is capable of operating 
a farm is not going to burn any more gas 
than necessary. 

8. How are we going to produce more with 
less labor, less gas, and less machinery? 

9. I drove my truck in the last year in my 
farming, feeding, and seed business 14,000 
miles. I received my ration card Friday and 
I will be allowed to drive my truck 717 miles 
in the next year starting December 1, which 
may allow me to deliver my feeder lambs to 
the nearest market, and part of my corn; 
then leave the balance set for the remainder 
of the year. 

10, I will be forced to sell most of my hogs, 
quit raising sugar beets, most of my seed corn, 
seed oats, seed beans, and seed wheat. Just 
raise what I can and let the rest go to grass. 

11. If this is what it takes to win this war, 
Iam for it. But, personally, it looks to me as 
if somebody is going to get awfully hungry. 

12. I am only a small farmer but I believe 
I know that the farmers, feeders, and seeds- 
men will do everything humanly possible to 
help if they get some cooperation and are 
not blamed for inflation and are given some 
guaranty that they will get a livable wage, 
fair return on their investments, and gas and 
tires to carry them through the season, and 
not pull any strikes. 

13. I have 48 pneumatic tires on my neces- 
sary farm equipment. All are in good shape 
and should run a season except four truck 
tires. 

14. I am glad this happened at a time of 
year when we can sell out and not be caught 
in the middle of a season so we could not 
harvest and deliver our crops. 

15. Please advise. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. R. Spar, 


American Indians in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including 
herein an absorbing article written by 
Lt. Richard L. Neuberger. Lieutenant 
Neuberger was formerly on the staff of 
the Portland Oregonian, the correspond- 
ent for the New York Times in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and an elected repre- 
sentative in the Oregon State Legislature. 
He is a prolific writer and an enthusi- 
astic champion of the wonders and beau- 
ties of the Pacific Northwest. 

Lieutenant Neuberger was recently 
appointed aide de camp to Brig. Gen. 
James A. O'Connor, who heads the 
Northwest Service Command at White- 
horse, Yukon Territory. General O’Con- 
nor is the commanding officer of the new 
Alcan International Highway. Inciden- 
tally, General O’Connor is a fine engi- 
neering officer and played a major role 
in building the Alaskan Highway and su- 
pervised the tunneling of Corregidor in 
the Philippines. 

Lieutenant Neuberger is a young man 
of great promise, tremendous energy, and 








sublime His 


follows: 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN ENLISTS—-HE FEELS HIS 
KINSHIP TO THE CHINESE, THE EAST INDIANS, 
THE ARABS, AND THE FILIPINOS, AND TO COLO- 
NIAL PEOPLES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


“How,” inquired a Nazi broadcast, “could 
the American Indians think of bearing arms 
for their exploiters?” 

Where the Columbia River drops in a foam- 
ing green curtain over Celilo Falls, a young 
brave of the Celilo tribe gave me the answer. 
He said he soon was going to enlist in the 
American Army. “My grandparents,” he said, 
“fought against the white man. They were 
defending their homes. In many respects we 
have been treated badly. In this land which 
once was ours we are poor. Many people 
trent us as outcasts and inferiors. Yet our 
conditions have slowly been improved. The 
reservation schools are good. We are trained 
for trades and farming. The Government de- 
fends our rights. We know that under nazi- 
ism we should have no rights at all. We are 


ability. article is as 


not Aryans and we should be used as 
slaves.” 
When the Sioux registered for Selective 


Service they brought along their rifles. The 
Crow Council sent President Roosevelt 


$10,000 out of tribal funds to pay for bombs 
and guns. Nearly all the able-bodied Chip- 
pewas on the Grand Portage Reservation have 
volunteered for Army duty. The Colvilles 
and the Cheyennes dropped their outstanding 
claims against the American Government the 
day the Japanese fliers attacked Pearl Harbor. 
On. the banks of the Columbia River the 
Celilos are putting aside income from the 
salmon catch for the young men of the tribe 
who enlist in the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
and Marines. The Marine Corps has an all- 
Navajo platoon; and a row of machinery in 
the Boeing plant at Seattle, where the flying 
fortresses take shape, is operated by broad- 
shouldered Yakimas. 

In this fashion the descenuants of Amer- 
ica’s original owners are joining in the strug- 
gle which the United Nations are waging 
against the Axis. Of the 60,000 Indian males 
in this country between the ages of 21 and 
44, approximately 8,800 are serving in the 
armed forces. This exceeds the percentage 
of participation by the male population as 
a whole within those age groups. 

At few places have Indians refused to fight 
for the flag that waves over the land their 
forefathers owned in fee-simple. At the Fort 
Peck Reservation in Montana, for example, of 
252 braves registered under the Selective 
Service Act 131 have volunteered for Army 
service. After they had seen photographs of 
famine conditions in Poland, the little Supai 
Tribe in Arizona plowed up the bottom of a 
gulch to raise food which they had hoped to 
send to these starving people across the sea. 

This is particularly significant, for this is 
the first war in history in which our Indians 
have been required to serve in the Nation's 
armed forces as an obligation of citizenship. 
Not until 1924 did Congress make all Indians 
within the United States and possessions 
full-fledged citizens. Up to that time only 
a part of our Indians had become citizens 
by treaty or through the holding of land al- 
lotments. Thus this war is the first formal 
test of the loyalty of the men and women 
who, above all others, are rooted to the soil 
of America and who are the true legatees of 
the American Continent. 

Hitler, for one, never believed our 
would meet the test. Since 1933 Nazi propa- 
ganda has tried to drive a wedge between 
red man and white in this country. Typical 
Silver Shirt harangues told the Indians that 


Indians 


only under nazi-ism could they get back 
their lands and cbtain complete justice. 
Broadcasts from Berlin predicted an Indian 


uprising in the United States, if Indians 


were required by law to fight in a war against 
Germany. In the States of the far West the 
Silver Shirts and Bunds dwelt constantly on 
the expropriation which our Indians have 
suffered. 

A year ago the State of Washington tried to 
force Indians fishing for salmon on the Co- 
lumbia River to buy fishing licenses. The 
Indians refused. They claimed that the 
Treaty of Wasco in 1855 gave Indians the 
right to fish unhindered forever on the 
broad Columbia. So the Washington State 
patrol began arresting Indian fishermen. 
The arrests were appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court and in the case 
of Sampson Tulee against State of Washing- 
ton, the Nation’s highest tribunal ordered 
the Indians released and declared that States 
along the Columbia River could not prevent 
Indians from “exercising the very right their 
ancestors intended to preserve.” 

This case has been cited repeatedly as In- 
dian tribes and councils vote to participate 
wholeheartedly in the war. The Indians have 
no illusions about the sort of justice a Nazi 
court would have handed them under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Many Indians in Alaska 
have given their fishing boats to the Navy 
and Coast Guard. Several tribes have offered 
land to the Army for air bases without com- 
pensation. With scarcely any protests or 
defections, the Indians have registered for 
selective service. 

“Indians are demonstrating their deep loy- 
alty for this country,” recently declared John 
Collier, United States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, “even in the face of the fact that they 
have, as a race, occupied the lower income 
brackets and might have heen considered 
prime material for the propaganda of foreign 
nations hostile to the American way of life. 
Indians are in all our armed forces. They 
are working in aircraft factories and ship- 
yards. They are raising crops essential to 
victory. They are buying War bonds with 
their meager savings.” 

This record of Indian participation in the 
American war effort has significance far be- 
yond the boundaries of the United States. 
Our Indians are an important symbol to 
colonial peoples all over the world. When 
the Arabs wanted American engineers tc im- 
prove their railroads and irrigation systems, 
they particularly asked for engineers from 
the Office of Indian Affairs. And after Amer- 
ican magazines and newspapers had pub- 
lished articles a decade ago about distressing 
conditions among the Navajos, millions in 
India conducted special prayers in behalf of 
their oppressed brethren in far-off America. 

Mr. Collier, long a champion of extended 
rights and advantages for the American In- 
dians, believes that the present performance 
of our Indian tribes is of vast consequence 
in such places as Egypt, India, Iran, China, 
and South America. “The men and women 
of those lands,” he poin-.s out, “feel strong 
cultural bonds with our Indians. The fact 
that the Indians of America are participating 
magnificently in the war should be made 
known to the millions of native and colonial 
peoples who must be our active allies.” 

In the presence of Vice President WALLACE, 
the 6 Nations of the Iroquois Tribe recently 
directed a formal declaration of war against 
the Axis. ‘We represent the oldest, though 
smallest, democracy in the world today,” the 
resolution of the Indians stated. “It is the 
unanimous sentiment among the Indian peo- 
ple that the atrocities of the Axis Nations 
are violently repulsive to all sense of right- 
eousness of our people, and that this merci- 





less slaughter of mankind upon the part 
of these enemies of free peoples can no 
longer be tolerated.” 

At Fort Huachuca in the Arizona uplands, 
Indian scouts patrol the wilderness. The 
men of an all-Navajo platoon at the San 


Diego Marine Base are the best shots in the 
area. D. Woodrow Wilson, Lewis Magpie, and 
Henry Elk River of the Cheyenne Tribe have 
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condemned the Axis as an “unholy triangle 
whose purpose is to conquer enslave 
the bodies, minds, and souls of ail free peo- 
ple.” Apaches, descended from the fierce 
Geronimo and his warriors, fought valiantly 
with the American Army at Corregidor. In- 
dians stood in a driving snowstorm outside 
Kit Carson’s old headquarters at Fort Defi- 
ance in Arizona to register for the draft. 

Mr. Collier prepared a message for the 
people with whom our Indians are especially 
friendly. “To the millions of native men 
and women in the Orient and to the mil- 
lions of Indians in the South American 
countries,” he said, “the Indians of the 
United States send a message of prayer and 
hope and bravery. Although there are less 
than half a million Indians in this country, 
they are fighting today in greater propor- 
tionate numbers than any other race. Their 
prayers are for all the people of the world, 
for people in distress everywhere. 

“The whole world knows how the Indians 
in the United States in years past were dis- 
possessed of much of their lands through 
legal trickery and through their unfamiliar- 
ity with the white man’s language and ways 
But today that story is no more than a sad 
page from our history. Today the Indians 
are regaining their former lands, and they 
are fighting courageously in the armed 
forces of the United States. Many tribes— 
the Osage, the Crow, the Bannock, the Flat- 
head, the Blackfeet—dedicated their sacred 
dances this year to the end that victory may 
soon come to their sons in the trenches, in 
the air, an on the sea.” 

In Canada, too, Indians are in the Army. 
A band of Crees trekked through 400 miles 
of wilderness from Norway House to Win- 
nipeg to enlist. ‘We'll like it all right 
they explained. “We're used to fishing when 
its fifty degrees below. We're ready for any- 
thing.” Many Indians volunteering in both 
the Canadian and American Armies are men 
who have not been out of their forest and 
mountain fastnesses for several years. All 
that they know is that their country happens 
to be at war, that is enough for them. 

“Since when,” snorted a Montana Blackfoot 
contemptuously, “has it been necessary for 
Blackfeet to draw lots to fight?” He was 
indignant over the operation of the Selective 
Service system. He thought everyone who 
signed up should automatically be 
the front. 

In the First World War, too, Indians per- 
formed heroically, although their participa- 
tion was largely voluntary. Pvt. Joe Okla- 
hombi, a Choctaw, rushed 210 yards through 
barbed wire to clean out an enemy machine- 
gun nest. The French were so stirred by the 
bravery of Sgt. O. W. Leader, another Indian, 
that they chose him as their typical United 
States soldier. Joe Young Hawk, son of a 
frontier Indian scout, was captured by five 
Germans; he escaped after killing three 
them with his bare hands. 

American Indians are crack marksmen, 
They excel] as scouts and trailsmen and lock- 
outs, and they are integral parts of numerous 
American Army units. Maj. Gen. Cilaren 
L. Tinker, commander of the Hawaiian Air 


and 


sent to 


Force, was an Osage Indian. He was lost 
action during the Battle of Midway, and afte 
that victory over the Japanese Lt. Gen. Del 
C. Emmons declared, “Because General 


Tinker would not ask his subordinates to 
undertake himself woul : ; 
he selected himself as flig 
important combat mission 
courage, skill, and experience.” 1 rol 
member of the Osage Council, General Tin] 
took great pride in his Indian ancestry 
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I have talked with many of our Indians 
both in and out of the Army. They regard 
the war with hope. They believe it will lead 
to more opportunity and less inequalit for 
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IRIZATION BY CONGRESS 

The congressional authority used by the 
executive branch of the Government in im- 
posing this discrimination against salary 
earners was never intended by Congress to 
be thus used. Congressmen know this. 

Congressmen also know that if their au- 
thority can be thus distended there is nothing 
) the Executive from settling on $5,000 
or even on $1,900 as the most anyone can 
earn. 

Manifestly unfair 
proposition of limi 
we need not dwell long 
ready being prepared are the biueprints for 
congressional approval limiting all forms of 
income to this amount. Congress will have 
to coniorm the salary feature will have 
to be rescinded. It is too untenable by its 
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and planes. Included are those we need the 
most and have the least of. Maybe no 
monetary incentive should be necessary yet 
it is pure fancy to say that it has no influ- 
ence. If money does provide an incentive, 
even a wee bit of an incentive, we could well 
afford to invest a fraction of 1 percent of 
our national income to assure. Actually, we 
pay no premium for these enterprising gen- 
iuses. Mr. Ford, for instance, did not get 
wealthy at the expense of others. He got 
wealthy to the profit of others. 

Take these people from our midst, more 
especially the incentive which develops 
others like them, and we lapse into the eco- 
nomic status of less fortunate nations. 

The leveling of incomes not only will elimi- 
nate a part of the incentive factor for pro- 
duction but will also levy a penalty on the 
ultra-successful, a penalty that will require 
the selling of homes or stocks or other assets 
to pay current expenses. The collectivists 
would do America less harm if they would 
impose their discriminations on those of us 
less importantly engaged, but they lack the 
political fortitude to do this to most of us— 
yet. 

It is impossible to estimate the incentive 
value of unlimited income possibilities to 
ambitious American youth. Every American 
boy has been born with the chance to be 
President and the opportunity of becoming 
a millionaire. Up to now these have been 
opportunities capable of fulfillment. Can 
anyone calculate the loss inherent in the 
passing of these potential rewards? 

7. It is said that this ruling will not con- 
tinue in effect after the war. We are to 
impair incentive only temporarily? How 
many emergency measures designed only for 
the depression have been repealed? 

8. No move yet designed by our economic 
antagonists strikes so effectively at the heart 
of private capital as this income edict. It is 
a major step among a whole series of steps 
already taken (ome group, one class, one 
salient at a time) that will insure govern- 
mental as distinguished from private financ- 
ing. When this is accomplished we will be 
at the end of the liberal road. When that 
time comes government alone will say 
whether or not we can have loans to start or 
maintain business. 

9. One catchy argument used to justify this 
edict is that certain corporation executives 
have made flagrant use of war earnings to 
raise their own and associates’ salaries. Of 
course some have done this, but is this a rea- 
son to change an economic system? As well 
abolish labor unions for the abuses of some 
of their leaders! The Government has plenty 
of devices at its disposal adequately to deai 
with salary infractions of this character. This 
argument has no validity except in the minds 
of those who are looking for excuses to change 
the freedom system of enterprise. 

10. This salary limitation decree is an ex- 
ample of government by men and not by law. 
Congress has not so far seen fit to enact any 
such proposal although the subject has had 
repeated consideration. 

11. Justice requires no arbitrary measures 
of this sort. The tax route is open. It has 
been used, used to the point where one has 
to have a salary of $67,200 to net $25,000 and 
even from this remainder must be deducted 
State income taxes, sales taxes, local property 
taxes, and a host of other governmental levies. 
Even if this measure is rescinded it will ve 
necessary for those in the higher brackets to 
make $100 in order to keep $10 after Federal 
income taxes. The tax route is still open and 
while at times it is both dangerous and con- 
fiscatory there is something very American in 
it as a process. At least the tax route, as a 
process, offers opportunity for public debate— 
and that is American. There is a clear dis- 
tinction between: 

(a) Taxing a citizen heavily and 
sively on his earnings; and 


progres- 
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(b) Limiting his earning ability, not in 
accord with the position to which he has 
risen over the years, but by an arbitrary 
figure. 

If one arbitrary figure can be enforced why 
not another, until all inducement for one 
man to work harder and make himself su- 
perior to another in ability and achieve- 
ment is destroyed? 

The tax route is the complete answer to 
those who attempt to justify this malicious 
measure on the grounds of war necessity. 

12. In addition to circumventing our leg- 
islative processes this edict also short-cir- 
cuits our courts. It attempts to put beyond 
the reach of our judicial procedures the bu- 
reaucrats who will administer the law. We 
quote from the thing itself: 

“Any determination of the Commissioner 
(of Internal Revenue) * * * shall be 
final and shall not be subject to review by 
the tax court of the United States or by any 
court in any civil proceedings.” 

This means that Government officials may 
determine what is each individual’s income 
or what are proper deductions and no one 
shall have redress in the courts no matter 
how unjust the decision or how flagrantly it 
ignores the facts in the case. 

13. The Secretary of the Treasury, on an 
earlier occasion, warned that taxes on larger 
incomes were already as high as the traffic 
would bear; that higher taxes would actually 
produce less revenue by drying up the sources 
of income-producing wealth. 

14. The measure penalizes the thrifty in 
that it permits exemptions for the payment 
of debt. This allows those in debt to increase 
their capital assets while making no such al- 
lowances for the debtless. This is only one 
of many inequities inherent in any arbitrary 
reduction, no matter how carefully the meas- 
ure is written or administered. 

15. Especially harmful is the lack of allow- 
ance for those individuals who use their in- 
comes to increase production of the things 
that people want to buy. 

While $25,000 seems fabulously large to 
most of us, it may be grossly inadequate to 
individuals engaged in industry and trade. 
American business enterprise has largely been 
built by men who have had small beginnings 
and have had the fortitude to plow back their 
earnings in good times and to tighten their 
belts and carry through in bad times. If ex- 
tended to all incomes, the plan might well 
make it impossible for new business enter- 
prises to get under way and grow and prosper, 
except as they received their financial backing 
from large corporations or the Government 
itself. 

16. From any but a short-range view the 
plan, once extended to all incomes, can lead 
only to business extravagance, decreased ef- 
ficiency, and lower standards of living. This 
is because there will no longer be any lasting 
incentive to forever keep on making econo- 
mies, improving processes, and developing 
new products. After the top income is 
reached, further effort in these directions is 
fruitless. Why should men, already working 
long days and nights, drive themselves 
harder or risk additional savings, when their 
rewards, by Government decree, must be nil, 
and any losses still must be borne by them? 

17. When this war is over, the need for 
the enterprisers together with the risk-taking 
capitalist will be greater than perhaps at any 
time in our history. This bureaucratic Gic- 
tum destroys an important element of ven- 
ture capital and enterprise. It strikes at the 
growth-bud of new industry on which our 
future prosperity depends. 

With the disappearance of the enterpriser 
capitalist, state socialism, dreaded by free- 
dom-loving people so much, will become a 


national necessity. We won't then be left 
any choice. 

18. The anti-inflationary effects of this 
edict are too inconsequential for considera- 
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tion, although this is one of the excuses 
given for its pronouncement 
Earnings in excess of $25,000 are rarely 


spent on food or clothing or items of per- 
sonal indulgence. If anti-inflation is the 
Government’s objective in this instance, then, 


indeed, should salaries be limited but limited 
to thé subsistance level for everybody 

Earnings in excess of $25,000 are 
such noninflationary purposes as new enter- 
prises, War bonds, savings, insurance, and 
philanthropy. 


used for 


FAR-SIGHTED LABOR AGREES 

Ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent of u 
are not nor are we likely to be directly af- 
fected by this salary limitation order, which 
is really a salary reduction order. Indirectly 
all of us have an important stake in this 
and kindred issues. We have or should have 
a profound interest in every detail of the 
economy under which we operate and live 
All of us,? laborers, farmers, professionals, and 
business men, like the idea, for ourselves and 
for our children, of having a high standard- 


S 


of-living area, no matter how remote, that 
lies ahead as a perpetual possibility. Ameri- 
cans like a game with a “jack pot” in it 


That labor and business have many com- 
mon views on this issue is confirmed by tes- 
timony before the Senate Committee on Fi- 


nance (August 12, 1942), by Raymond G 
Cranch, economist of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 

“We, therefore, recommend that no such 


arbitrary ceiling as a flat $25,000 be placed 
on individual incomes after taxes. There 
will, of course, be increasing taxation in ac- 
cordance with capacity to pay, but the Nation 
would indeed be short-sighted to limit 
ductivity of its businessmen 
arbitrary and inflexible rule.” 
Labor has said for the affected minority 
what this minority cannot with propriety 
say for itself. 
* All of us except the Communists of 1928 
In that year there appeared in their party 
program an item requiring 100 percent tax- 
ation of all income over $25,000. However 
today in Russia, where it is said communism 
is getting its greatest experiment, industrial 
leaders are receiving as much as 100 times 
the wage of common labor. 
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Toying With Dynamite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Hereld 
of December 14, 1942: 


TOYING WITH DYNA 
Threats are being made that ere long the 
amount of fuel oil rationed to é 
who heat with oil may be cut still further: 
Already such persons have been limited t» 
ridiculously small allowances which make 
necessary keeping the temperatures of home 


th< persons 


at so low a degree as to be a men: 
health. 

This is not the fault of the local tioning 
board. It acts merely on orders from W - 
ington, those orders being issued by per 
who are seeking to apply a gener formu!a 
to all sections of the country without regard 
to climatic conditions in the var IS S¢€ 
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The Washington authorities, perhaps, do 
realize that they are toying with dyna- 
e in the rationing of fuel oil in the sec- 
tions extending from Michigan to Texas and 
in California where oil is so plentiful. Al- 
ready annoyed to the breaking point by the 
oline rationing decreed by Washington 
) little excuse in this section, the peo- 
> are becoming more and more ugly when 
orced to sit in cold homes during the eve- 
ings just because somebody in Washington 
} ca have the oil which is plentiful 
This winter came earlier than usual, No- 
vember and December, to date, have been 
nd windy and continuously so. Most 
of us have the idea that this is to be a long 
tough winter With all of that, the 
of fuel oll is based upon the consump- 
of last winter, which was unusually 
: It is easy for Washington to tell us 
we must convert to other fuels 3ut how 
ny of us can afford the cost, say nothing 
of the essential materials necessary to make 
even if it is otherwise 
easy for Washington to tell 
ff a part of the house. But almost 
ws that even where this is 
three closed and thus very 
it that much more difficult 

1 general servi-e. 
already many fuel oil 
ir January cou- 
ople do when Feb- 
its cold and it 
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matter of lack of 
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Governor Dwight Green, of Illinois, Gives 
Views on Confusion Arising From 

Federal Bureaucracy 
SION OF REMARKS 


O} 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


iker, the Hon- 


n, Governor of the 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, December 14, 1942, 
EvAN HOwELL, 
House of Rep 


Hon 
esentatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Ev: I speak for the citizens of the 
State which you represent and who have 
placed you under the obligation of safe- 
guarding and promoting their welfare and 
of making that welfare of great groups of 
peopie the most important factor in main- 
taining faith in Government and confidence 
in the fair efficiency of that Government when 
I ask you to intervene and make every effort 
to untangle the utterly confused efforts of 
governmental bureaucracy. From reports I 
have received, and from personal observa- 
tions, the attempts to apply fuel rationing 
threaten to create absolute chaos. Certainly, 
at a time when every individual mind should 
be directed toward victory and how to win 
that victory by every possible contribution, 
every individual and public effort and sacrifice 
should be directed skillfully. There is no 
surer way to create confusion than by apply- 
ing the unprepared and haphazard methods 
which cannot be applied specifically to every 
degree of society and to every section of the 
Nation according to justified requirements. 
There is a vast difference between necessary 
sacrifice and unnecessary suffering. 

The State of Ilinois—and when I say the 
State of Illinois I take unto myself the 
privilege of speaking for the people of Illi- 
nois—-has placed itself in the leadership of 
war effort. In every form of personal sacri- 
fice the people you represent have answered 
all demands. In War bond drives, in salvage 
campaigns, in contributions to the welfare of 
fighting men, and in the necessary restric- 
tions prescribed by rationing, the people of 
this State have been loyal and uncomplain- 
ing. They will continue in that spirit. 

I do not doubt now that those whose vigor 
and living conditions enable them to go 
to the unplanned demands of fuel rationing 
will try to adjust themselves to an order even 
though they know that the attempted ad- 
ministration of that order is so confused that 
its just application has collapsed 

Those people have not been remiss in the 
slightest degree in responding to every sug- 
gestion that there should be commands of 
the various war efforts, and that if, in the 
wisdom of qualified authorities, there should 
be further restrictions, the determination of 
the necessity of those restrictions should be 
in the hands of qualified authorities But 
those pecple utterly 
bureaucracies that 
they themselves are sometimes at a loss to 

ermine how they can b contribute 

But when a confused and conf 
trol is attempted, and when no provisions 
hn made to he public appeals 
to meet that confusion is high time that 

taken to bring the multitude of 
pureaucratic rencies into an 
public welfare 
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warmth upon which, in many instances, not 
only health but lives depend. 

These conditions have been presented to 
me, as they are being presented to the many 
rationing boards in Illinois. In smaller com- 
munities there may be slight confusion, but 
in larger communities there is the utmost 
confusion. In addition to asking the people 
to present their appeals to you, I also suggest 
that you, yourself, come back to those dis- 
tricts at your earliest opportunity and verily 
for yourself the conditions which we in Illi- 
nois know exist. You wiil find them as I have 
told them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut H. GREEN, 
Governor, 


Urges Passage of Pharmacy Corps Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, let 
us put first things first in 1943. One of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
lies dying in the Halls of Congress on this 
last legislative day of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. I refer to H. R. 7432, 
the Pharmacy Corps bill, introduced by 
the Honorable Cart T. DurHam, of North 
Carolina, to amend certain provisions of 
the National Defense Act relating to the 
Medical Department of the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. Speaker, the death of this bill to- 
day is comparable to the possible death 
of some of our stalwart young men in the 
armed services. With the passage of the 
Durham bill we would insure the lives 
of thousands of young men in the service 
of our country. These young men have 
unlimited values. The persons who com- 
pound and dispense the proper medical 
properies for the care of these men oc- 
cupy a position similar to that of the 
man behind the man behind the gun. 
We must keep faith with our men in 
service. 

Pharmacists are members of one of 
the oldest professions. They have earned 
their position through years of hard 
study and practice. They know poisons, 
narcotics, and other compounds. The 
established Medical, Dental, and Veter- 
inarian Corps of the Regular Army need 
the assistance of a Pharmacy Corps by 
their side. 

The Census Bureau reports that there 
are 107,000 pharmacists registered with 
the various State boards and that of this 
group at least 82,000 are actively prac- 
ticing. 

On July 23, 1942, Hon. Cart T. Dur- 
HAM, Of North Carolina, spoke on the 
floor of this House in behalf of this bill. 

On July 24, 1942, Hon. HArve TIBBoTT, 
of Pennsylvania, also spoke in behalf of 
same, 

On October 13, 1942, Hon. Lovis C, 
RABAUT likewise urged its passage. 

These three capable Members of Con- 
gress presented ample facts to justify 
































































passage of this measure. I trust that a 
new bill will be presented the first week 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, and I 
urge immediate adoption of same. 





The Dangers of Racial Agitation 
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OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, today as 
never before we need unity in this coun- 
try for the protection of our boys on the 
farflung battlefields. Unfortunately, this 
unity cannot exist with forces now at 
work to disturb the peaceful relations 
between the races. Throughout all his- 
tory you will not find an exception to the 
immutable rule that when a group takes 
advantage of adverse conditions to im- 
prove its lot, the position cannot long be 
maintained. 

Today our own Government is forcing 
private enterprise to employ colored 
people against its wishes. In my own 
county, Negro workers make as much in 
the coal mines as white workers, but 
coercion has never been used to force 
their employment. If this practice of 
coercion is continued, production of war 
materials will be materially slowed down 
and instead of raising the economic 
standard of the Negro, you will find that 
sooner or later his working conditions 
will become intolerable. Those who 
would destroy our system of government 
while we are at war are now advocating 
the abolition of all social barriers. Here 
in Washington, it is rumored certain 
Government agencies are sponsoring 
dances and other social functions where 
the races mixed. It is further 
rumored that white girls are coerced into 
attending these dances. The same group 
that is advocating the destruction of 
social barriers, unless stopped by the 
American people, will lead this country 
into a revolution as bloody the Bol- 
Revolution of 1917. ll public 
officials and American patriots will 
marked for assassination and murder. 

I am including in my remarks part of 
the message of former Governor B. B. 
Comer to the Legislature Alabama 
in 1907. It would be wise for the alien 
forces of destruction to read Governor 
Comer’s remarks 
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Some people forget Hitle: rategy 

“Divide and Conquer.’ 
THE NEGRO 

We have in Alabama 800,000 cit ns of 
the colored or Negro race The people are 
a part of our body politic, and our duty 
them and to ourselves is to help to remove 
from their way every obstructior uccess- 
ful progress 


I was born and reared in 
have been affiliated with Negroe: 


all of my life, first as slaves, afte 
men; have worked, and am W 
areas of farm lands today with them the 
only laborers, and am familiar with all the 


environments attending these two conditions, 





I have always felt a friendship and lively 
interest in their welfare, and these sugges- 
tions to you and to them will be with the 
intent of kindness and the wish for good 

I am grieved to say that there is more 
friction now between the races than there 
has been for years, and I believe this friction 
is growing. How to stop and reverse the 





current is a question well worth your study 
and attention. 
It was an unfortunate experience the 


United States made to take Negroes fresh 
from slavery, never a moment’s education or 
information as to the principles and rules of 
government, without knowledge or experi- 


ence of freedom, with no conception of the 
power or responsibilities of a free citizen and 
free ballot, and with no experience in even 


governing themselves; their leadership being 
that of the carpetbagger, a man new in our 
midst, with unsympathetic and entirely Shy- 
lock disposition, coupled with the scalaw 

















g, 
the publican of the South, and backed by Fed- 
eral troops lately marching as enemies. This 
conglomerate of ignorance, cupidity, vice, and 
power was installed in governmental province 
and made the ruling factor of this State. 

In other words, in its partisanship for the 
Negro the United States Government by its 


then ministers 
South, the rulers of the South. This 
riment was made in the face of the fact that 
like experiments have never succeeded. The 


made the Negroes of the 


expe- 





experiment was made at the dictation of 
men whose descendants still in the control 
of the Federal Government have rig t 





the American Army to Cuba, a for 
tory, to keep a high order of class of 
men from accomplishing just what 
Negroes were, by the Federal Government 





our 
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couraged to accomplish in our own State 
The descendants of these men have sent 
20,000 troops, one-third of the United States 
Army across the continent and 10,000 miles 
farther across the sea to keep a h er order 
of men from accomplishing the n thi 
in a country that they have owned f 
thousand years, a people whose co1 on 
superior to that class of men the same people 
made the ruling factors in the South Th 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments, together with the United State n 
were thrust under the Negro of our State 


and over our citizens for the purpose of giv- 
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nature of the case was impossible for him 
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rked lands will do any- | Members of the Committee on the Judi- 
Negro’s attention to 
this State which 


| These men will be hard to replace. 
ciary of the House of Representatives | Their loss will be felt keenly. Those of 
ois inet eaten who will not be with us in the Seventy- | us on the committee who knew them 
white man works | @l#hth Congress [hese Members | especially well feel very keenly the loss of 
governing the served in the House faithfully and well. | five close friends. They are all men of 
lave D g to do with | They will be greatly missed by their col- | high caliber who will continue their 
because the Negro has leagues on both sides of the aisle. The | useful public work in other fields. They 
e of his opportunities Committee on the Judiciary has lost five can all know that they have deserved the 
of them. As Governor of | of its most active and useful members. | confidence and best wishes of their 
ad one wore of encourage- Cuartes F. McLavucuiin of Omaha, | colleagues. 
nas E0t prove: Nebr., was elected to the Seventy-fourth | 
i aeeeiidied . a Congress and has served continuously in 
ise them te 4, | the House since that time. Mr. McLaucn- 
ei LIN was one of the most active and suc- | The Federal Attempt To Control Municipal 
cessful practitioners at the Omaha bar, of 
which he was president at one time. He Salaries and Wages 
was an energetic, capable, and patient 
member of the Committee on the Judi- | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ciliary and did especially fine work as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy. He devoted a great deal of time HON. JOHN A. MEYER 
to a law for modernization of bankruptcy 
courts and procedure. This bill was re- 
ported by the committee a few weeks ago, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
and it is unfortunate that it could not be Wednesday, December 16, 1942 
passed at this session of Congress. 
James M. Barnes. of Jacksonville, Tl., | Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. 
was elected to the Seventy-sixth Congress. | Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
He is an outstanding lawyer and a loval | ™y remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
‘ } ee > J oe 
friend and was very popular with all | following address by FP. Murray Benson, 
Members of the House. In addition to | ty solicitor of Baltimore, and editorials: 
his service on the Judiciary Committee, Avpress oF F. Murray BENSON 


cheerfully d« } The 


Or 


OF MARYLAND 


he was a member of the Select Committee The subject upon which I have been asked 
on Conservation of Wild Life Resources. | to address you is one which strikes very 
Mr. Barnes was faithful in his attendance | Seeply into the fundamental political phi- 
at committee meetings and during his losophy of this Nation. It is not a question 
‘ of procedure or mechanics. It is a question 
tenure in the House h constituents which involves the basic fundamental prin- 
have had splendid representation He 1s ciples upon which our whole theory of repre- 
one of my closest personal friends, and sentative democracy rest The right of local 
I regret his leaving us tremendously, self-government is not only inherent in the 
WILLIAM R.. THom, of Canton, Ohio, was | Constitution, but is absolutely essential to 
first elected to the Seventy-third Con- a republican form of government. 
ere and he has been here ever since, | LEGAL QUESTIONS 
except during the Seventy-sixth Congress. The basic legal question involved in this 
Mr. TuHom is a man of deep convictions, discussion is: Has the Federal Government 
much energy al abilit He has been the power to control and regulate salaries and 


diligent in protecting the constitutional | Wases paid by @ municipality its em- 


loyees? 


As a purely practical matter, we know that 


rights of American citizens in legislation | ! 
ought efore Congress for considera- 

brough . b 7 Cong! sant - 2 } the scale of wages and salaries paid by the 
mr wp om « neo 11 to Ve ‘ : 

tion He W a sponsor of a bill to enable municipalities and States to their employees 

Cabinet Members to attend and speak is far below a standard upon which they 

at sessions of Congr‘ which bill ha might be competitive with any war industry 

received much favorable attentio1 and, in fact, with the Federal Government. 
Tuomas H. Exiot, of Cambridge, Mass., doubt whe a there is one oe Ne who 

as not been arassed not once, but man 
is well-known in his own righ ; well Boe Ses —s st Pnegs any 


as that 1is distinguished family Mr. 
E.vior j victim of the! LiSi ting of 


his Stat He is a keen wyer, @ man | jushrooms. I think it could be fairly 
with broad : al point of Vv ‘and h | stated that, if universally adopted, the mu- 
nevi } di res: convic- nicipal wage and salary standards would bring 
tions regard] f her they wel about deflation rather than inflation. It is 
common knowledge to all of us that munici- 

palities have a real problem in providing wage 
and salary schedules sufficient to enable their 
missed employe to buy in the market, brought 

House Judiciary Committee Loss ALBE! a L. Vi a "+ 7 nee, about by the reckless spending of We more 
I ‘ olul re I n Wn of the favored employees of war industry, even if 

Valu ible Members Uni I § { immediately after war wa that market and those wages are solidly 
ymoted frozen as of September 15, 1942. We make 
of the flat statement that there is absolutely 

no practical reason for freezing the already 


e wage scale of the new Government agen- 
that have been springing up around us 


I 


J 
} 
times—in recent months by the more attrac- 
1 
( 
] 


popula Mir, E10’ certed a good in- 
fluence and hi ll be greatly 


now 

of captaincy hat 
voluntarily retiring from 

n favor of 


inadequate salary schedules of the munici- 
service in the armed | palities of this Nation. If there is no prac- 
ALBERT VREELAND | tical reason for freezing these salaries, then, 
l!much prominence as an attorney apart from any legal argument, the Executive 
' in hi ate and he was popular ¢ well- order and the regulations of the Director 
He can serve no useful purpose and add nothing 
tant in his convik ind voted | the cause of our national defense or our 
eines ; noe See national war effort 
irdiess of party ti We ad- We can go further and say that there is 
VREELAND greatly and we know good reason to believe that this attempt will 
form out nail vice a impede rather than accelerate the effort to 
the A 5 pr ute the war to a successful conclusion. 


the Membe1 ol 
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actual experile and 
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Suddenly and star 
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remarkable 
inflict 
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to 


an 


and their employees cannot help but do vio- 
lence to the efficiency and economy of the 
conduct of our affairs and cannot help but 





disturb the domestic tranquillity 

Upon this premise we have no hesitancy to 
approach the philosophic and legal discus- 
sion of the question confident that should 
our position be vindicated it would not de- 


m but rather add to the magnificent 
t put forward by us as a 


to drive 


Nation 





the a eseors from the field of action, to in- 
ure the ution of our republican form 
of government and to liberate the democra- 
cies of the world Ne renew our pledge of 
absolute devotion to this cause, and we here 
again dedicate ourselvs to every effort that 
might in any way contribute to it uccessful 
pro ecul n 

From our legal discussions, I think we 
can fairly conclude that there is no power 
in the Federal Government, or in any of 
its branches, to support the regulations by 
vVhich the Federal Government attempts, 
imong other things, to control the salaries 
ind wages of municipal employes The 


Constitution does not expressly give this 
power, nor does it arise by neceSsary im- 
plication from the Constitution it i in 
fact, in direct contradiction of the expre 
limitation imposed upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution The Federal Government in 


general , have 


and the Pre in particular 
not conferred by the Constitution, 


ident, 


no power 








and in war as in peace are bound by the 
Const ! 

We have bee told and we concede that 
the Constitution wi made intentionally 
flexible so that it could be adapted to the 
ch ring conditi brought about by the 
rowth and development of the country We 
believe that the flexibility of the Constitu- 
tion is limited to changes in the govern- 
mental superstructure which do not go to 
the extent of dissolving it foundatior 
We do not believe that while the Constitu- 
tion did intend to provide f change, its 
framers ever considered change to the ex- 
tent of metamorphos We concede that 
there have been changes in method of gov- 
ernment, but we contend that even at thi 

never been a radical 


late date there has 


change in form, and that every change that 
has been made has given consideration and 
due deference to the fundamental fact that 
we are a Federal union of sovereign States 
and that the rights of both mu be pro- 
tected if the Union is to survive 
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and wages from the powers delegated to the 
President, and unless so interpreted would 
be to that extent unconstitutional The 
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the control of Federal agencies over the in- 
timate relationships between States and 
municipalitic and their employee rh 
col tutes a deliberate deni of the sov- 
ere y to municipal corporations by legis- 
lative at n By specific terms, the regula- 
Ol exempt sal fixed b\ tatute, but in 
no event would limitation ve them 
from taint of unconstitutionality The 
Wat r Board, purportedly actir under 
the authority of the Act of Cor t ind the 
I ive ae ha pl umed tf vterpre 
the lage of this regulation d lly and 
ha en into the ¢ ry of excluding munici- 
pal ore ince from the definit 1 of the 
term ‘ ite.” The courts, State and Fed- 
eral, have long ag ettled the question that 


an ordinance of a municipality, passed under 
the authority of express delegation by the 
State, is State action, to the same extent as if 
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legi bh 


the direct 
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the President has some power other than that 
conferred upon him by the Cor tution and 
the act of Congress This require us to 
discuss the illusory question as to the nature 
of the war powers of the President. We do 
not always realize that the o1 f which 
the President can exercise in time of war 
that he cannot exercise in time ¢ peace 
short of the declaration < war e those 
powe! vested in the Cor t by e Con- 
Stitution and delegated to the Pre f k 


the Conpre 





A line of cecisions dating fr the first 
pronouncements of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to the last ¢ f n of 
that Court on October 29, 1942, have held 
that the President is bound by the Cor - 
tution in war as well ¢ in peace I 
equally well settled that emergency does 1 
increase the power < the Federal Govern- 
ment nor does it diminish restrictions against 
it—especi the restrictions imposed by the 





amendment 
to the con 


Nation « 


tenth to the Constitution To 
trary would 


uld not remain 


assume 


that this 














and win a Ihe alarming thing ab 
th sU.u ; that it is exactly the as- 
sumption by the Europear f ) 
A liberal tion of tl Cor tution 
in order to permit the Government do 
what must do in time of I led 
only so long a it dor not 1 l i 
em ulation of tl Constitution itse na 
1 nullification ¢ ts foundation pri 
his i very clearly t ell é of 
the land 

There is no real necessity for tl I 
of the rights of the States. It will add noth- 
ing to the prosecution of the war It will 
however, inflict lasting dama upon 
whole theory of social self-government and 
will open the gate to further enc! me 
Patriotism does not demand that we bow 
to every whim and caprice of those who are 





not willing to do the job that must be 1e 
in order to win the war in the manner which 
will brir us out of the war not only a 
victorious nation but also a democrati 


nation 
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Mr. Walsh, who 1s now recuperating at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital from an eye Opera- 
tion, said that he had not yet received Mr. 
Benson's letter and knew of it only through 
newspaper reports. He added that until he 
has time to examine the letter and consider 
at more length the problems involved in the 
stion of Government jurisdiction over 
the wages of State employes, he will not indi- 
cate what his ultimate recommendation to 
Governor O’Conor will be 


qu 


DOUBTS UNITED STATES HAS RIGHT 


Meanwhile he sserted: “My personal 
opinion is that the Federal Government has 
no right to impose such restrictions. I don’t 
think they could be enforced.” 

Under a War Labor Board ruling, States and 





municipalities may proceed to adjust wage 
and salary inequities and maladjustments 
without consulting the Federal body, but 
must certify to the War Labor Board that 
such action was necessary. According to the 
regulations, these certifications are subject to 
review by the Government. 
STATES’ RIGHTS INVOLVED 

Thus if the legislature early next year 
pproved Governor O’Conor's move to grant 
bonuses to State employees, the question is 
whether the right of the State to take such 


This and 

r situations in other States has raised 
question of whether such a review in- 
fringes upon Sate 


The possibility that a compromise between 


tion would be subject to review. 
imi 
the 


the Federal Government and the States may 
be effected was revealed by Mr. Walsh in a 
discussion of a conference in Washington last 


week called by James F. Byrnes, Director of 


Economic Stabilization, and attended by rep- 
ves of the various State 
Hall Hammond, assistant to Mr. Walsh, 


epresented Maryland at the conference. 


AGREEMENT REACHED 
According to Mr. Hammond, Mr. Byrnes 
greed to a revision of the War Labor Board 
regulations affecting wages Under this re- 
vision, the certifications filed by the States 
1 municipalities regarding wage increases 
would not be reviewed by the Government 
without » consent of the State or munici- 
pal office filiz the certifications 
Under these circumstances Mr. Hammond 
re mmended to the Attorney General 
it Marylanc if it grants the proposed 
bonuses, should file the required certification 
with the requ that it not be reviewed 
Also, Mr Hammond has recommended 
hat a ement be attached to the certifi- 
cation setting forth the Attorney General's 
n of the legality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s jurisdiction over the salaries paid 
nd municipal employees. 
WALSH UNDECIDED 
Walsh said he had not decided whether 
uld follow this suggestion 
5 rday Mr. Hammond expressed the 
that Mr. Benson’s position was “ab- 
right sal il proposition.” 
‘ ot 1 yesterday he would 
i mment on the matter until th 
A y General issued his recommendatior 
1} n the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of December 
16, 1942) 
< RA OPINION OF CrTy SOLICITOR HERE 
I ! that it has no jurisdiction over 
olvit municipal quthori- 
I I corroborated the 
ith ago by F. Mur- 
ri 3 ‘ 
\ Mr. I eclared that in 
l ump ( uch uthority 
V id nc 
Mr. B n made |} A yn No- 
ver 12 afte I ba el of th 
War Li r Boa l uled t the board 
had jurisd on OV disputes involving mu- 
I al Ww ‘ in ¢ er n with a strike 


f city employees in Newark, N. J. 
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CALLED ASSUMPTION INVALID 


“This assumption by the panel of the War 
Labor Board is invalid, because it is assum- 
ing powers which it hasn’t got,” Mr. Benson 
said. “It is unconstitutional for a Federal 
agency to intervene in a dispute between the 
city and its employees.” 

At the time, Mr. Benson declared that 
should such authority be invoked in Balti- 
more he would move to test the power of the 
War Labor Board in court, if so directed 

Then, as now, the city of Baltimore Was 
engaged in a dispute with per diem employ- 
ees of the department of public works. The 
Municipal Chauffeurs, Helpers, and Garage 
Employees’ Local No. 825, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, had requested a 25-cent hourly 
increase and a closed shop. 

After a series of conferences, city officials 
countered with an offer of a 10-cent hourly 
increase but refused to grant a closed shop. 
The union then reduced its wage demands 
to a 15-cent hourly increase, but renewed its 
demand for a closed shop. 

No further action has been taken in the 
matter. However, provision for a 10-cent 
hourly increase was made in the 1943 budget. 

Mr. Benson also has expressed grave doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the assumption 
by the War Labor Board of jurisdiction over 
wage increases to municipal employes, which 
was not involved in yesterday's War Labor 
Board decision 

The city of Baltimore, Mr. Benson told legal 
representatives of municipalities throughout 
the United States in New York early this 
month, has increased wages and salaries 
despite the Federal wage-freezing order, 





Government Bureaus Need Attention of 
New Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Recorp of the Seventy-seventh Congress 
is completed with the adjournment of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
today. In a few days the Seventy-eighth 
Congress will convene in Washington. 
The Recorp of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
ss is a constructive and aggressive one. 
Its Members were alive to their duties 
and responsibilities in a world crisis and 
enacted legislation to meet every situa- 
tion. 

Heavy responsibility will rest upon the 
Seventy-eighth Congress because admin- 
istration bureaus have failed to measure 
up to their and their 
duties and the American people will look 
to the Seventy-eighth Congress for help 
and protection against tyrannical and 
unnecessary rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by bureaucrats who neither 
know nor care about the problems of the 
average citizen in our domestic economy. 
Mr. Average Citizen wants to do his and 
her part to help win the World War. It 
is a rather gloomy comment to make 
when I say that the Washington bureaus 
and bureaucrats are doing all they can 
to make it impossible for good patriotic 
people to do their full part in our war 
effort. The new Congress will have to 
face this serious problem, 


gre 
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I am prompted to submit this com- 
ment to Congress on the last day of 
the session in view of letters I have re- 
ceived from all over the district and I 
confine my remarks now to the activities 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
reserve comment for other bureaus for 
some other occasion. 

Without discussing the purpose of 
price control legislation, let me say that 
the administration of this administra- 
tive agency has been terrible. Admin- 
istrative assistants have made every con- 
ceivable move that would impose un- 
necessary hardships upon the people in 
this country. The people in my district, 
and elsewhere, are willing to make sac- 
rifices, but they do not want to make 
them when they are unnecessary and ar- 
bitrary and obviously injurious to our 
American way of life. 

SMALL BUSINESS HANDICAPPED BY REGULATIONS 


Let me quote from one letter from a 
businessman, and this is typical of nu- 
merous other letters: 

I am wondering if you have had occasion 
to look into what is known as Regulation No. 
251, of the Office of Price Administration, and 
which seems to be technically described as 
“Document No. 6329—Part 1397—Construc- 
tion of Buildings and Structures. MPR-251.” 

This regulation in brief requires all con- 
tractors and subcontractors to report to the 
local Office of Price Administration every con- 
tract they receive amounting to $500 or more, 
in the case of fixed-fee or cost-plus contracts 
reporting the estimated cost of labor, of ma- 
terials, of contingent expenses, of overhead, 
of profits, etc. 

On all lump-sum contracts of this amount 
or more a copy of each estimate sheet must 
be filed, setting forth all of the above informa- 
tion, that is, as to estimated labor, materials, 
overhead, administrative costs, and profits, 
and 10 days before accepting final settlement 
a further report must be made of the actual 
cost of these various items, 

There are a lot of other regulations, but I 
feel that without comment you can realize 
the tremendous amount of work this will 
add to both the offices of the various con- 
tractors and subcontractors who are already 
overloaded with reports and regulations, and 
the stupendous force and office organization 
that would be required to even read through 
and look over the volume of this information 
from the construction industry throughout 
the Nation. So far as I know, there is noth- 
ing other than an informative benefit, for as 
yet there is no stipulation as to what is to be 
done with this information when it has been 
secured. 

It has often occurred to me to wonder if 
those in authority realize what all of this is 
doing to small businesses like myself. In a 
large corporation legal matters of course have 
a staff of legal advisors for consideration, 
auditing matters to the auditing department, 
price matters to the pricing department, 
transportation matters to the transporta- 
tion department, etc. In the ordinary run 
of business, however, all of this must go to 
the one person managing and operating the 
business, as it is obvious that none of the 
subordinates have either the time (nor has 
he) or the knowledge to even understand 
what this means, much less comply with the 
various re quirements 

The other day we sent in 12 copies of a 
lease for a %-ton truck we borrowed on 
one of the cantonments, the lease being 
signed 3 months after we secured the use of 
the truck and about 6 weeks after the truck 
had been returned and use terminated. 
Who in the world uses 12 copies of such a 
document? 


its 











GASOLINE RATIONING 


Numerous cOmplaints have come to my 
office against the gasoline and fuel oil 
rationing in the Midwest. These com- 
plaints come from farmers, dairymen, 
and businessmen who point out that fail- 
ure to obtain these necessary products 
will cripple their daily routine and pre- 
vent them from making an income so as 
to buy War bonds and otherwise support 
the Government. 

Complaints are also reaching my office 
against the numerous rules and regula- 
tions which are now being promulgated 
and which require every person who files 
for gasoline and fuel oil to fill out various 
blanks and applications and otherwise 
comply with Government red tape. Yes- 
terday I received a letter from a constit- 
uent telling me that in her neighborhood 
most of the farmers were unable to com- 
ply with these college graduate forms be- 
cause they had had no course in book- 
keeping or accounting. This constituent 
is absolutely correct. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION A FAILURE 


It is unfortunate that one of the most 
important bureaus of the Government 
has been cluttered up with a lot of theo- 
rists and college graduates with no prac- 
tical business experience. The average 
businessman knows how to cut red tape 
and get results. If reports I get are cor- 
rect, the Office of Price Administration 
knows how to manufacture red tape and 
fail in every objective it undertakes. 
This presents a challenge to the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 





Achievements of Hon. Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, Will Be Prominent in 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, when the 
history of this period is finally written 
the achievements of Cordell Hull, our 
great Secretary of State, will stand out 
ir remarkable prominence. During pre- 
ceding administrations of Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, the 
United States was the surly bully of the 
Western Hemisphere. Cordell Hull, by 
his good neighbor policy, achieved 
Western Hemisphere solidarity. The re- 
publics of Central and South America, 
because of the foresight, industry, and 
statesmanship of Cordell Hull, have come 
to regard this Nation with confidence 
and affection instead of with distrust and 
fear. Furthermore, the wisdom of Cor- 
dell Hull in permitting Japan until late 
in 1941 to buy some oil and scrap iron 
from American corporations as a delay- 
ing measure to prevent war by Japan 
against us until we had proceeded with 
preparedness measures, is evident. Un- 
thinking Republican critics have con- 
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demned this policy. Cordell Hull knew 
that an embargo on oil exports and scrap 
iron would have resulted in military and 
naval aggression by the Japs early in 
1940, therefore he wisely permitted some 
oil and some scrap iron to be exported by 
American corporations. The Japs did 
not take measures to make themselves 
self-sufficient nor did they commence 
their war of conquest back in 1940 when 
this Nation needed time to build warships 
and airplanes and train an army. Pre- 
paredness measures were urged by ad- 
ministration leaders in 1940 and the se- 
lective service bill was passed in Congress 
despite strong Republican opposition. 

The embargo was imposed late in 1941 
when it was felt that our Nation was 
better prepared for national defense. 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew recom- 
mended this policy and praised Secretary 
Hull for enforcing it. He believes that 
invasion of our west coast was averted 
and many American lives saved because 
of Cordell Hull’s policy. Furthermore, 
Winston Churchill, addressing the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives of the United States De- 
cember 26, 1941, said: 


We have, indeed, to be thankful that so 
much time has been granted to us. If Ger- 
many had tried to invade the British Isles 
after the French collapse in June 1940, and 
if Japan had declared war on the British 
Empire and the United States at about the 
same date, no one can say what disasters 
and agonies might not have been our lot. 


Prime Minister Churchill also ex- 
pressed astonishment— 


That Japan should, in a single day, have 
plunged into war against the United States 
and the British Empire. 


He said: 

We all wonder why, if this dark design, 
with all its laborious and intricate prepara- 
tions, had been so long filling their secret 
minds, they did not choose our moment of 
weakness 18 months ago. 


It was due largely to the statesmanship 
of Cordell Hull that the Japs did not 
strike at Britain and the United States 
directly after Dunkerque. He and our 
President demonstrated great leadership 
and statesmanship in relaxing the eco- 
nomic boycott, permitting some exports 
to reach Japan, hoping to prevent a war 
on two fronts before this Nation was 
ready. 

History will record that Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull is the peer of any 
American Secretary of State since the 
founding of this Republic. 





I Saw Inflation in the Ruhr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an article by 
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Whiting Williams, which appeared in 
Factory Management and Maintenance 
for October 1942: 
I Saw INFLATION IN THE RUHR 
(By Whiting Williams, 
Factory) 

“With the price of everything doubling 
every few days,” said a young coal miner 
down on the 2,000-foot level almost direcily 
beneath Essen’s great Krupp plant, “I can 
no longer leave the house of an evening be- 
cause this is my last shirt.” 

“At least you can stay at home,” growled 
one of his companions, “but me, how can 
I even come to work? Last night my woman, 
in tears, tells me she can hardly make wear- 
able for one more day this my last pair of 
pants!” 

It is inconceivable that we should ever 
suffer here as wild an economic runaway as 
I witnessed and experienced as a Ruhr miner 
during the early fall of 1923. But all the 
same “nothing except full military victory is so 
much worth praying for here today as that 
our wage earner might realize how inevitably 
inflation, whether wild, tame, or in-between, 
tends to rob him aot only of his social shirt 
but also of his working pants.” Until he has 
had actual experience with it, he is certain 
to believe it nothing but a harmless academic 
abstraction, a bogey invented by a bunch 
of pantywaist economists for scaring am- 
bitious people. Nothing but experience can 
teach him that this abstraction, harmless and 
attractive in its first stages, may easily bring 
the misery of a break-down that is not only 
economic and social but also moral and 
political. 


consulting editor, 


TESTIMONY MEETINGS 


Certainly the tempo of the wage-price 
spiral now acknowledged to have begun here 
would be slowed down if only a few hun- 
dreds of our labor and political leaders, also 
a few million of our wage earners, could some- 
how have contrived to sit in on those testi- 
mony meetings which my fellow miners 
staged throughout the working day there 
nearly a haif-mile down under Essen. We 
were all, of course, supposed to be working 
on tonnage. So by our sweat with pick and 
shovel we could have added to our base or 
time-rate earnings of 10,000,000 marks per 
day—worth at the moment one single Amer- 
ican dollar. But most of my companions had 
learned by sad experience that the extra 
millions thus added had too little buying 
power to be worth the effort. Accordingly, 
with our lamps between our knees, we sat in 
some black “room” or entry while one after 
another told just how the tragic spiral was 
hitting him. 

“Pants I have and, thank the good God, 
one remaining street shirt,” went on one 
husky member of the group as he took off 
the heavy wooden shoes in which he and 
most of the others regularly worked. “But 
look here. Do you see any socks?” 

“Last night,” put in another, “I saw a 
woman crying in a store. In her hand she 
had the 15,000,000 for buy_ng her man a shirt. 
The clerk was very rough. He told her he 
had nothing at that price. ‘But you have. 
I saw it in the window,’ she tells him 
‘Exactly when did you see it?’ he asks her. 
‘Why only this morning,’ she says. ‘Ha,’ he 
answers, ‘that’s different This afterncon 
that shirt went to 20,000,000.” And the poor 
soul, she just sat down and bawled like a 
baby.” 

“Without a shirt I could still work,” testi- 
fied another, “and maybe without pants. Bu 
now I find I have no strength. You see, I 
can't buy meat, except .aaybe a small slice 
on Sunday and that’s not enough.” 

“Me,” added a companion, “I think I make 


money by saving on meat for buying me some 
tobacco. Because, without a s ll quid on 
my tongue, I don’t feel at all like working— 


or even living. 
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FIGURING THE PAY ROLL 


Did all this mean that there was no Gov- 
ernment machinery, no German version of 
our War Labor Board, for keeping the wage 
side of the spiral in some sort of balance 
with the price side? Not atall. Every Thurs- 
day night the local coal operators, in order to 
calculate the week’s pay roll, applied against 
Monday-Thursday’s reported hours and ton- 
nages the figure supplied by Berlin as the 
week’s official “multiplier.” The trouble was 
that the ponderous Government machinery 
could not work fast enough. By Friday night 
when we got the multiplier’s tens of millions 
in our hands, we were 24 hours behind. 
There was therefore nothing to it but for all 
of us to run downtown in order to turn our 
marks into some kind—any kind—of ‘he 
always diminishing supply of merchandi-e. 
And nothing—no thing—could possibly be 
so useless as not to be worth more next morn- 
ing than any money we might have still in 
our pcckets. 

The marvel was that any merchant of food 
or other commodity would bother to sell it. 
Sitting one day in an Essen drugstore, I was 
impressed with the social conscience that 
kept the proprietor at his post. Mostly he 
sold little needfuls. More than a few gaunt 
old women would inquire about some simple 
health necessity, listen to the price as to a 
death sentence, and then turn silently away. 

“Neither I nor my supplies can stand it 
much longer. Every day I take in hundreds 
of millions—to lie here in the drawer and 
become worthless. To go cut and bring in 
more stock means to close my shop—and, as 
you can see, my neighborhocd needs me.” 

Few could afford the luxury of following 
so conscientious an example All around 
him the decay of money values had brought 
with it a decay in morals. Because wages 
just could not be kept level with prices, many 
a father saw his children grow hungry and 
secon thereafter figured it a virtue for him to 
become a thief. In spite of the town’s 
numerous but inadequate vegetable plots, no 
farmer could hope to find even the greenest 
of his potatoes in the ground of a morning 
unless he sat up all night to guard them—or 
dug up the precious tubers and fed them to 
his pigs And, with winter coming on, no 
owner of a coal pile could expect to keep it 
without continuous watching. As a matter 
of fact, with economics and morals so badly 
balled up together, an observer could only 
wonder whether the baker should not have 
laid aside his conscience before he laid down 
on his job and put in his window the sign that 

unced: “Because I can get no coal, I 

no bread t ell today.” 
once the cconomic run- 
going, every department cf 
ving must somehow make ad- 
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THE MORE THEY'LL WANT 


“What good does it do us?” So one burly 
fellow put his finger on a specific uncertainty 
that vastly weakened the peace plans worked 
out at Versailles. “What good to work our 
heads off digging coal for the reparations 
when our enemies refused to specify the total 
we must pay? The harder we dig, the more 
they'll demand.” 

“But our hunger,” observed an old veteran, 
“only proves, I believe, that our good old Ger- 
man God has found us his people here too 
prideful. He’s trying to teach us the ever- 
lasting necessity of a humble and a contrite 
heart.” 

“A Christian Socialist,” whispered a friend 
at my elbow. 

“If you ask me,” broke in a young man as 
he banged his lamp on the floor, “your good 
God is too busy with his angels up there in 
your silly heaven to bother about your empty 
stomach and mine. It’s for us here with our 
hands to take our hateful capitalists—includ- 
ing our own prince of capitalists, Stinnes— 
and drown them all in the North Sea. Then 
we can start eating again.” 

“Ein Kommunist,” explained my compan- 
ion. 

It’s a cinch that above ground he and his 
fellow Reds were making good use of their 
observation that bolshevism is less a matter 
of head and heart than of stomach, and so 
were signing up new members after every one 
of the district’s frequent hunger riots. These 
usually started with an angry crowd outside 
some grocer’s window and ended with a mess 
of broken glass, a quick gorge for a lucky few, 
and for others a fatal case of lead poisoning 
at the hands of the local police. It was there- 
fore no mere happenstance that made the 
Ruhr, a few years later, the scene of the Red 
Kapp rebellion or that throughout the 
country the Bolsheviks increased their num- 
ber so steadily that Hitler could secure money 
from Thyssen and others of the Ruhr’s sich 
industrialists by posing as the savior of Ger- 
man capitalism 

It is because any break-down of faith in the 
realm of bread, potatoes, and coal so quickly 
becomes a matter of morals and politics that 
a prominent American banker—observer in 
the Ruhr of '23—said to me: 

“If I wanted utterly to demoralize a na- 
tion—to destroy it in both body and soul— 
all I'd bother to do would be to give it a good 
hard dose of inflation.” 

But, if this disease has such dreadful final 
possibilities, why is it so seldom checked in 
its earlier and milder stages? 

SLOW AT FIRST 

The biggest reason is that, whereas at first 
the race between prices and pay checks is too 
slow to appear significant, the moment its 
tempo arouses serious fear, its slowing down 
becomes all but impossible. For at that same 
moment the race looks like the same elevator 
to utopia that we all found so delightful in 
early ’29. “With the exception of those un- 
organized and therefore politically insignifi- 
cant people who live on fixed incomes, every- 
body is reveling in the handling of more 
do'lars, feeling richer than ever.” Inventories 
and farm lands are showing beautifu! gains. 
Labor leaders are demonstrating their ability 
to get increases, and therefore finding new 
members and dues collections easier than 
ever 

This, of course, is the time to stop. But 
who's going to say the word? The labor 
leader? The farm bloc? The Government? 
The man who says it is sure to be called the 
enemy of utopia, a traitor to his group. To 
say it is just as easy as for any leader—of 
farmers, wage earners, or voters—to stick his 
neck out and lay it neatly ‘neath the guillo- 
tine 

FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND 

That guillotine’s knife edge is furnished 
by the farmer-voter's failure to understand 
that the prices he gets have no meaning apart 
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from the prices he must pay, and by the 
worker-voter’s refusal to believe that the 
raises given him by the War Labor Board 
mean nothing apart from the decisions of 
the Office of Price Administration. It was 
this same misunderstanding that made my 
fellow miners in the Ruhr ask me every day: 

“Why does your damned American dollar 
insist on always getting dearer and making 
our marks here buy daily less and less?” 

“Those poor Britishers,” exclaimed sim- 
ilarly the French worker when, at another 
period, his coins furnished him a constantly 
smaller loaf of bread, “every week they have 
to pay more and more of our good francs for 
their pound sterling.” 

In the Ruhr the wise builder of a home 
secured from the Coal Operators Association 
money with which to erect it upon four jacks. 
Then, if excavations underground later 
caused the southeast corner of his house to 
sag, he merely gave that corner’s jack a few 
turns and proceeded to live again on the level. 
When the sag was noticeable at only one or 
perhaps two corners at a time, his jacks pro- 
tected him. But when at one and the same 
moment all four corners demanded quick at- 
tention, they were powerless to save him from 
the suddenly yawning abyss. 


NO ONE KNOWS 


Among us here today nobody dares predict 
how far our present incipient spiral may con- 
ceivably carry us in the direction of that final 
demoralization which Germany, even with 
the help of the French Occupation and other 
international complications, took 10 long 
years to develop, But already it is plain 
enough that here and now we are witnessing 
not so much the attempt to halt the spiral 
as what can be called the “battle of the 
jacks.” 

At the wage corner of our economic house 
stands a powerful and expert jackturner con- 
fidently insisting that “labor will unalterably 
and unsompromisingly oppose any attempt 
to destroy its economic freedom under the 
pretext of preventing inflation.” He dis- 
poses of inflation as nothing but a “thesis 
compounded of conjectures and prophecies, 
fears and hysteria.” 

Maybe he’s right in feeling so sure that 
with a few turns he can at one and the same 
time offset any rise in prices and also 
strengthen his organization. But the 
trouble—for him and for all of us—is that at 
the opposite corner stands another equally 
powerful jack expert whose feet are braced 
on the platform of farm-price parity. Also at 
the other corners and in between stand num- 
berless suppliers of other needed commodi- 
ties. To all of them access to the jack of 
price spells protection against the jack of 
wages, 

But they all do possess an additional means 
of self-preservation—they can strike—refuse 
to sell, just happen to be “fresh out” of pota- 
toes, bread, coal, or what not. Furthermoye, 
such a strike brings to them less risk of hun- 
ger than it does to the wage earner. It is 
because the policing of the price jacks is al- 
Ways more difficult than that of the wage 
jacks that the wage wing of inflation’s spiral 
almost invariably lags behind the price wing. 

CALL OFF THE BATTLE 

Meanwhile, of course, the country’s politi- 
cal leaders have it in their power to keep our 
economic house in equilibrium by calling off 
the battle of the jacks before break-down in 
potatoes, bread, and coal] threatens not cnly 
the worker’s shirt and pants, but also a gen- 
eral break-down in expectation, morals, and 
government. 

‘The reason why the situation is now dan- 
gerous is that its cure requires of these politi- 
cal leaders the use of what to them must at 
all times be the costliest of commodities— 
namely, guts. 

Meanwhile, according to the economists, 
the best that ull the rest of us can do is to 
buy War Bonds.” 
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All Seven Sons of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
H. Holloman, of Frederick, Okla., in 
Armed Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I called the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House to the fact that a 
family in Kiowa County, Okla., had seven 
sons in service. Today I desire to point 
with pride to the fact that all the chil- 
dren—seven sons—of Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew H. Holloman, of Frederick, Tillman 
County, Okla., are in the armed services. 
These two families are typical of the 
patriotic spirit of the Seventh District of 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma is No. 1 in per- 
centage of voluntary enlistment in the 
Nation. 

The seven Holloman boys are: 

Lt. Haskell A. Holloman, U. S. N. R., 
Submarine Chaser Training Center, pier 
No. 2, Miami, Fla. 


Capt. Robert H. Holloman, United 
States Army, Field Artillery, Salina, 
Kans. 


Maj. Delmar W. Holloman, United 
States Army, Intelligence Department, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dr. A. Leon Holloman, assistant sur- 
geon, U.S. P. H. S. Dispensary, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Lt. J. Horace Holloman, United States 
Army, Camp Swift, Bastrop, Tex. 

Lt. I. J. Holloman, United States Army 
Air Corps, Vernon, Tex. 

Private Jeff Joe Holloman, United 
States Army Air Corps, Sheppard Field, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Mr. Speaker, with the exception of 
Pvt. Jeff Joe Holloman, all these boys 
have attained the rank of a commis- 
sioned officer. Jeff Joe has been in only 
a short time. It will not be long until he, 
too, will be wearing the bars. He is the 
youngest of the group, being only 20; the 
oldest, Haskell A. Holloman, is only 35 
years of age. 





Is the Solid South About To Rededicate 
Itself to States’ Rights and Throw Out 
the New Deal Carpeibag Politicians 
Who Have Done Violence to the Mem- 


ory of Robert E. Lee? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, since No- 
vember 3, America has witnessed some 
encouraging indications that the spirit 
of independence which gave birth to this 


Republic is far from dead. As the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress brings its delib- 
erations to a close, it might not be amiss 
to call attention to some of the hopeful 
signs which beckon to Americans from 
every side. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, it seems 
certain that the new Congress which 
convenes on January 6 will be, for the 
first time in 10 years, a people’s Con- 
gress rather than a politicians’ Con- 
gress. The Seventy-eighth Congress 
which will begin its sessions next month 
seems likely to be one which will follow 
the expressions of the electors on Main 
Street rather than fawn before the edicts 
of the Executive on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. The new Congress gives promise of 
being one which is more interested in the 
principles and policies fought for by the 
boys on Bataan than one interested pri- 
marily in advancing the theories and 
daydreams of the bureaucrats on the 
Potomac. 

OUR FIRST OBJECTIVE IS WINNING THE WAR 


The first objective of the new Con- 
gress will be to win this war, decisively 
and conckisively, with the least loss of 
life, the least waste of money, and the 
least surrender of the American prin- 
ciples of government and economics 
which this war is fought to perpetuate. 
In that job there will be no partisan- 
ship, no sectionism, and no dilly-dally- 
ing. The President may be assured that 
as the Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces every essential and rightful action 
will be taken tc strengthen his hand in 
the fighting and to hasten the day when 
victory comes to our banners. 

The traditional check and balance 
system of America with full emphasis 
upon an independent legislature is about 
to be restored in this Republic, but there 
will be no check upon the Executive in 
any necessary moves to win this war, 
and the full force of all our people will 
be used to balance the score against the 
enemy. However, unnecessary raids 
upon legislative authority and upon our 
free economy will be resisted with the 
same vigor that all necessary steps are 
supported in advancing our war inter- 
ests. 

The days of “must” legislation are over 
unless such legislation must be passed 
to win this war. It will no longer be 
popular for a legislator simply to be su- 
pine, and mere party loyalty will no 
longer justify a vote which threatens to 
destroy the form of government which 
makes possible our great two-party sys- 
tem. Legislation, henceforth, must meet 
a sterner test than the question, “Is it 
want-d downtown?” 

AN AMERICAN CONGRESS IS NO REICHSTAG 

In Nazi Germany, members of the 
Reichstag are elected on the platform, 
“Tl be for everything the leader of the 
country wants at any time he wants it.” 
Members of the Reichstag practice what 
they preach or they are purged the Nazi 
way. We Americans want no Reichstag 
here. Most of those who ran for office in 
November on the Nazi notion, saying, 
“Till be for everything the leader of the 
country wants at any time he wants it,” 
were defeated. Democrats have no 
more love for Nazi-ism than have Re- 
publicans. 
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An independent Congress is the an- 
tithesis of the Nazi system. To a large 
extent, the degree in which the American 
Congress differs from the German 
Reichstag is the degree to which the 
American Congress exercises its inde- 
pendence. The Reichstag rating is zero- 
zero—it is the perfect rubber stamp. Mr. 
Speaker, I predict that the rating of the 
new American Congress will rise higher 
above that zero-zero rating than any Con- 
gress in the past 10 years. If it does, all 
America, including the South where 
loyalty to party has almost become a 
tradition, may well rejoice because our 
two-party system will have been pre- 
served in function as well as in name 
and this Republic will be given the ful 
benefits of legislative government, re- 
spect for States’ rights, freedom from 
bureaucratic domination, adherence to 
constitutional principles, and the tradi- 
tional advantages of the American way 
of life. 

We Republicans, Mr. Speaker, must re- 
member that an independent Congress 
does not necessarily imply an obstinate 
Congress. A Congress can he omnip- 
otent without becoming obdurate. It 
must function coordinately without a 
tinge of the cantankerous. “What does 
it do?” and “Is it necessary?” must be- 
come the tests for new legislation, and 
never the questions, “Who proposed it?” 
and “Is it wanted downtown?” 
SIGNS OF A RENAISSANCE OF FREE TH 

THE SOUTH 

However, Mr. Speaker, there are addi- 
tional signs that America turned a cor- 
ner on November 3, and that in the fu- 
ture the rich rewards of sound two-party 
government are likely to be more widely 
shared by all our citizens. I refer to 
some patriotic and encouraging rever- 
berations which are being heard from 
prominent Democrats, especiaily from 
great and good citizens of the South 
whose traditional affiliations with the 
Democratic Party have not blinded them 
to the dangers inherent in some of the 
New Deal philosophies which do violence 
to the doctrine of States’ rights and to 
the cherished memory of Robert E. Lee, 
whom all Americans admire. 

Nobody has undertaken, seriously, to 
define the basic principles of New Deal- 
ism. Perhaps it is because it is so much 
like trying to analyze a river since its 
rapid changes antedate today’s defini- 
tions by tomorrow’s determinations! Be 
that as it may, its basic concept of cen- 
tering all authority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington comes much 
closer to resembling the Hamiltonian 
brand of republicanism than the Jeffer- 
son brand of democracy. New De 
is as directly opposed to States’ rights 
as communism is to capitalism. Unfor- 
tunately, too many southern citizens who 
recognize the significance of States’ 
rights however vote for it because some- 
body put a Democratic label on it. Thus 
by voting for an outmoded brand of 
Hamiltonian republicanism, proffered to 
them in a New Deal wrapper labeled 
Democratic, the solid South has permit- 
ted northern New Deal political carpet- 
baggers to win a victory over southern 
principles which even the victorious 
Union armies were unable or unwilling to 
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impose. Thus principle becomes the vic- 
tim of prejudice and men get what they 
do not want because they decline to sup- 
port a principle coming to them with 
an unpopular label. 


BOTH SIDES WON A VICTORY AT APPOMATTOX 


Mr. Speaker, Appomattox ended the 
War Between the States with both sides 
participating in the victory. The North 
made good its preservation of the Union 
and in:that good purpose both North 
and South today rejoice. The South 
made good its preservation of States’ 
rights and its insistence upon retaining 
self-determination in the vast majority 
of governmental matters and public de- 
cisions; in that good purpose today both 
North and South, with the exception of 
congential New Dealers, today rejoice. 
It was a happy ending to ar unhappy 
incidenc in our national history. It is 
to the credit of Lincoln, of Lee, of Grant, 
and to the prevailing sound judgment of 
good Americans wearing both the Blue 
and the Gray that such ar eventuality 
should come out of that great emergency. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is tragically true 
that today the city machine politicians 
of the New Deal with their doctrines of 
big central government and their antip- 
athy to the rights of States and individ- 
uals have done to the South that which 
the armies of the North would not or 
could not do. These New Deal favor- 
peddlers with powers of purse, patronage, 
pap, and profit-making have invaded the 
South and under one ruse or another have 
steadily sapped away much of the doc- 
trine of States’ rights as well as in- 
dividual equities. Under the guise of 
party loyalty they have induced both pri- 
vate electors and public electives to fol- 
low the New Deal policies and to support 
the very measures which, today, have 
stripped the South of much of the inde- 
pendence and constitutional courage 
which has been its traditional forte. 
Now belatedly, perhaps too late, but there 
are grounds to hope that it is not, the 
Scuth is stirring uneasily and beginning 
to manifest unwillingnes to permit the 
New Deal planners and schemers to com- 
pletely take over the party of Thomas 
Jefferson and the management of the 
Democratic Party. 

TWO RECENT HOPEFUI 

Just recently, Mr. Speaker, men and 

nts in America have indicated that 

» party and the principles of Thomas 

erson, of Robert Lee, of Andrew Jack- 

ind of Woodrow Wilson are recover- 

om the dementias projected by the 

ps of the New Deal high com- 

Harry Woodring, former Cabi- 

Tember under President Roosevelt, 

lied upon fellow Democrats to join 

crusade to restore the prin- 

Democratic Party of. the 

hat once again they will have 

r which to function in this 

He has urged the forma- 

nmonwealth Party based on 

of Thomas Jefferson. If 

his crusade succeeds it will once again 

provide a vehicle for giving expression to 

the wise and prudent principles which 

were once the substance of the Demo- 
cratic Party 

Recently, also, the Governor of Ala- 
bama in a courageous, patriotic address 


SIGNS 





widely heralded in the press of all Amer- 
ica pointed out how the invasion of New 
Deal. political machines had all but de- 
stroyed the principles of public policy 
which have always been cherished in the 
South. His arguments and conclusions 
cannot be circumvented. He dared to 
speak the truth in simple, clear-cut 
terms. He showed how those who be- 
lieved in the pre-New Deal principles of 
the Democratic Party were today left 
without a party vehicle of self-expres- 
sion. They do not expect to vote Repub- 
lican. To continue voting for New Deal 
policies under the Democratic label is but 
to perpetuate the plague of which they 
most complain. 

Perhaps the formation of a Dixie Party 
or a group under some other name might 
provide an opportunity for the South 
once again to find expression for its pol- 
icies and principles. With such a group 
they would have a bargaining power 
which could force both Republicans and 
new dealers to reconcile their policies 
and platforms with southern points of 
view. Instead of being used by others 
to destroy the principles which they re- 
vere, the South could then compel others 
to return to policies in keeping with 
American tradition and with southern 
points of view. There is hope that the 
South will develop a method for once 
again making itself felt in the formation 
of national policies and in the determi- 
nation of our national destiny. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to 
call attention to the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune. I think it is 
a thought-provoking item. I hope it may 
stimulate constructive thinking both in 
the South and in the North: 


THERE ARE DEMOCRATS AND DEMOCRATS 


Last weeks’ returns showed that the 
strength of the Democratic Party has been 
reduced to two principal elements. 

There are southern Democrats and slot-ma- 
chine Democrats. It is time that the south- 
ern Democrats sat down and considered what 
they are getting from this unnatural alliance, 
aside from a bad name for the company they 
keep. 

The slot-machine Democrats—the corrupt 
metropolitan machines—are amply paid off. 
Leave that to them. They have no conflict 
of interest with the revolutionists and regi- 
menters who comprise the general staff of 
the New Deal Party. The slot-machine boys 
get along nicely under present circumstances, 
and reckon they still will be able to get along 
if the New Dealers ever attain their objec- 
tive of destroying constitutional government 
in the United States 

The slot-machine Democrats want a fran- 
chise to loot the local communities and are 
not interested in national policy. The revo- 
lutionists want a rx They are not 
interested in local government, for if they 
get their way all government will be from 
the center 

To the partnership the slot-machine Demo- 
crats contribute rubber-stamp Congressmen 
and Senators, and lip service to social gains 
and humanity. The New Dealers contribute 
the powers and immunities of the central Gov- 
ernment Hague gets his judge. The De- 
partment of Justice talks business. The 
Treasury puts out he d pushers 
get their little Federal jobs 

There will be no change if the revolution is 
completed. One of the silliest fantasies of the 
present age is that there is any connection 
between radicalism and honesty or between 
of the Government's functions 
fairness and efficiency with which 
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those functions are performed. The record 
of Germany, Italy, and Russia under dic- 
tators disproves the theory. The more ex- 
tensive the bureaucracies became in those 
countries, the more corrupt they became. The 
slot-machine Democrats won't be put out of 
business if there is a second American revo- 
lution. They will merely have to split with 
the New Dealers in Washington, and the 
rest of us will have to ask our precinct cap- 
tains for everything. 

This prospect can surely be no more pleas- 
ing to honest Americans in the South than 
it is to honest Americans in the North. The 
South, of course, has its share of slot-ma- 
chine Democrats, such as the Crump ma- 
chine in Memphis and the Maestri machine 
in New Orleans, but they are a minor influ- 
ence in Southern politics. The backbone of 
the Democratic Party in the South is the 
voter who until now has refused to forget the 
Civil War or, more properly, the reconstruc- 
tion era. Because he has tied himself irrev- 
ocable to one political party the men who 
have taken that party away from him feel 
safe in ignoring his interests. 

Because of their seniority southerners have 
cperated the machinery of Congress since 
1933. Nevertheless, they have had little real 
influence over national legislation. They 
weren't allowed to have even the Vice Presi- 
dency. The South has received appropria- 
tions, it has receivei subsidies, and it has 
received patronage, but all this at the cost 
of a leg:slative program that violates every 
political instinct of the Southern Democrat. 

It is time the Southern Democrats broke 
with the slot-machine Democrats and the 
New Dealers and found a working arrange- 
ment with the other pro-Americans. Can'ta 
patriotic party or an American party be 
formed in this country, to save post-war 
America from totalitarianism? 


Farmers Will Produce Plenty if Given a 
Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
the Recorp the following letter at the re- 
quest of the officers whose signatures are 
affixed to it. It is e significant letter, 
and I may say that the substance of this 
communication is being expressed in let- 
ters which come to me from farmers 
every day. It is hoped that the numer- 
ous earnest appeals made by farmers as 
individuals as well as through their or- 
ganizations may be heeded in time to 
avoid a serious shortage of food and 
fiber: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE DEFENSE BOARD, 
Vinton, Iowa, December 8, 1942. 
Representative Henry O. TALLE, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TALLE: At a meeting 
held in Vinton, Benton County, Iowa, on 
December 4, 1942, composed of members of 
the County War Board, County Machinery 
2ationing Board, implement dealers, and in- 
terested farmers, the matter of machinery 
repair parts allocation was discussed. 

After a very thorough discussion of the 
effect on the general war effort and the 
ability of farmers to meet the required 1948 
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farm goals, the group assembled instructed 
the County War Board to file the following 
protest: 

“Farmers in 1943 are being asked to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of food in history. 
his is being asked in spite of the greatly 
reduced farm manpower and with new ma- 
chinery output curtailed to 20 percent of 
1940 sales. With the shortage of farm man- 
power, farmers should repair their machinery 
during the winter months when time is avail- 
able. 

“War Production Board restrictions Order 
-170 allow manufacturers to make 130 per- 
cent of 1940 production of repair parts for 
use in 1943. This order also instructs manu- 
facturers to make only one-fourth of the total 
yearly repair allotment in any 3-month 
period. Therefore repairs for spring machines 
are being made during the fall of 1942 while 


summer machine parts will not be made 
until spring of 1943. 
“If this order is carried out farmers will 


not be able to get repair parts for machines 
used during the summer and fall months 
until after spring work has started. In this 
case they will not have t:me to make the 
necessary repairs, thereby hindering their 
ability to produce to a maximum. The year 
of 1940 was a low year in amount of repair 
parts made. Therefore, the 130 percent allot- 
ment will not be sufficient to meet the needs. 

“We therefore request that order L-170 be 
modified to the extent that repair parts for 
all machines be made available now and that 
the total allocation of repair parts be raised 
to at least 200 percent of 1940 production.” 

Farmers will do all within their power to 
produce the necessary food and fiber to win 
this war, but they must have equipment to 
do it with and it must be made available at 
the most advantageous time. 

We respectfully submit the above protest 
for your consideration, and recommend that 
you pass it on to the War Production Board, 
at Washington. 

DONALD B. GROVES, 
Secretary, Benton County 
U_ S.D.A. War Board. 
Mor. D. Fry, 
Chairman, Benton 
U.S.D.A 


County 
War Board 





The Mendacious Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. in an edi- 
torial in the Reading March 31, 
1942, the mendacious editor, more par- 
ticularly in the third and fourth _Para- 
graphs, quoted me, first, as follows: “De- 
spite my caution and effort, we are in 
the war.” Without quoting me com- 
pletely, he saw fit to use only a spart in 
order to attack me in the next paragraph 
as follows: 

Just what did Mr. 
effort consist of? 





Speeker, 


Times 


MoseEr's caution and 
Was it in voting to strike 


out the $5,000,000 fortification provision for 
Guam on February 23, 1939? Was it in 
voting against lease-lend? 

Mr. Speaker, this editor in his mendac- 


ity has been that overweening in his de- 

sire to wreak his vengeance upon me for 
not heeding his “pep talk” in an endeavor 
to frame and dictate my official course, 








that in venting his spleen on me person- | port 


ally and my record, he has freely over- 
reached and written and published with 
utter disregard for fact and truth. 

Let us take a look at the REcorp. 
During the debate on the bill H. R. 4278, 
February 23, 1939, let the chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, Hon. 
CarL Vinson of Georgia, answer: 

The bill, in the first place, does not 
for any fortification whatsoever. 


call 


That specifically relates to the amend- 
ment presented by our colleague, Hon. 
WILLIAM H. SutTpuHin, of New Jersey, to 
strike out these proposed authorizations 
for expenditures on the island of Guam, 
as follows: Build a breakw ae — Apra 
Harbor, $2,200,000; dredge the harbor to 
remove coral heads, to prov nig pram 
for ships, and for seaplane operations, 
$1,900,000; and, lastly to build seaplane 
ramps and parking space, a small power 
plant, and necessary accessories not to 
exceed $900,000. 

Let Governor Edison, of New Jersey, 
answer in his then capacity of Assistan 
Secretary of the Navy and g 








noatvin 
speadcin 


y 31, 


the Navy Department on Januar 
1959, when in part he said: 


With specific reference to a question. as to 
whether the project for the island of Guam 


is the first step in a program of fortification, 
or whether it is a development separate and 


distinct from the recommendations made by 
the Hepburn board, I will state that while 
the developments now proposed would be 
useful in connection with any future de- 
velopments of the harbor and shore facilities 
at Guam, nevertheless the $5,000,000 project 
in the bill before the committee falls so far 
short of meeting the requirements of the 
Hepburn board that it can, in reality, be 
considered a separate and distinct develop- 
ment which is an entity in itself and which 
will be useful to the Navy and to commercial 
air traffic whether or not any further develop- 
ment is made. 

The proposed development will permit the 
operation of airplanes that may at any aoe 
time be in that area. With such a develop- 
ment airplanes can be flown from the conti- 


nental United States via Oahu (Pearl Har- 
bor), Midway, and Wake. Without such a 


development planes cannot be operated to 
the westward beyond their radius from Mid- 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, having mind the in- 
ception of a commercial enterprise op- 
erating the China Clipper airplan2 serv- 
ice from the continental United States 


in 


to Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, Midway 
Island, Wake Island, Guam, the Phili 


pines to China, there was no doubt in ~ 
mind that failure on the part of the 
Navy to effect such undertaking between 
the acquisition of Guam as a conse- 
quence of the Spanish-American War of 
1898, until the appearance of these items 
of expense for authorization in 1939, it 
could be only in the interest of commer- 


cial air traffic and was no _— of na- 
tional policy. The Hepbur board was 
one headed by Rear Admir a A. J. Hep- 


burn, that reported on their sur vey the 
onstruction of an air ad submarine 
base would cost $80,000,000 and conver- 
Sion to an advance fleet base would cost 
$150,000,000. The observation of Gover- 
nor Edison on the purpose and future 
utility of the $5,000,000 authorization, 
impelled me to vote with Congressmar 
Sutphin to strike it out. In further sup- 
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of this conclusion, let ! 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operati ons 
presently confidential adviser 
President, answer: 

The necessity for a fully equip} 
Guam seems to depend entirely the n 
tional policy, for which the Navy has no 
responsibility. 





Let Chairman VINSON a 

The one item of this bill that h rec 
the most publicity and the one the 
subject to the most criticism i: 
to expend $5,000,000 to 
facilities for seaplane opera 
of Guam in the mid-Pacifi 

Opposition to this 
the assumption that 
and made 
base for airplanes 

In view of this opposit 
has gone into this matter at 
and I can assure you that there 
tion on the part of the Navy De; 
fortify Guam or to do anytl 
what is included in thi 


impbi 


item has be 
Guam i t } fo) 
into a strongly defended 


and 





Mr. Speaker, let the re 
ther; in the Budget pr: 
works for 1941 was a project cap ‘ 
Fourte enth Naval District, improvements 
of harbors and channels. Of thi 
000 proposed, $4,000,000 was 


$5,000,- 


: Gua m. 


This was $1,000,000 less than the pre- 
vious authority sought. When Rear Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bureau 


of Yards and Docks, was questioned be- 
fore the House Naval Approx 
subcommittee, he admitted the items 
harbor improvements for Guam we} 
part of the project for ngi 
had refused authority. He contends 
was different from the p: us reque 
including only 3 of the 15 p1 us itel 
sought. The 1939 items for seaplan 
ramps, parking spac L 
necessary accessories were missi rhe 
House Appropriations Committee having 
reperted the bill to the Ho l with 
item for Guam reduced to $3,0% . 
Congressman RicHarps of South Caro- 
lina offered an ams 

out. The debate was much the 

in 1939. I voted with C 

RICHARDS and the item was stricken f 
the bill. Effort wa: 

the Senate, but that body rey 

passed the bill with the Guam } osal 
eliminated. 


Early in 1941 


Sally 


ndment t strike 


an autnoriza 


propriation bill was introdu 

ing for practically the same its 

Guam, with these additions: Bombproof- 
ing power plant, Piti, $175 000; conve 
sion of power plant, Agan o oil burnin 
and bombproofing, $100,000; mbpro 
shelters for personnel, $200,060 ( 
tional facilities, $75,000; bombprocfil 
communication cent $150.000 H 
were improvements to ex ng taclitie 
and expansion. T! 

Congress as national policy, i 
though I had voted to defea f 
previous proposals, I voted for tl . 
thorization in the act of Mar 23, 1941 
In the Fourth Supplemental Nation 
Defense Appropriation Act for 1941 
proved by the President March 17, 194 
was the initial item of $4,700,000 for t! 
purposes. In keepin X 1 

voting for full and complete national 
defense, I voted for this appropriation, 
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Unconfirmed report is to the effect 
that only part of the recreation facility 
was effected by the time Guam was so 
quickly taken by the Japs very shortly 
after the “sneak attack” on Pearl Harbor. 
It was not unexpected by our Govern- 
ment, its proximity to and being sur- 
rounded by Japanese-held insular terri- 
Lory, and garrisoned apparently by only 
a small force of some fifty-odd sailors 
and marines, 

The mendacious editor is too little con- 
cerned with fact and truth in a malicious 
attempt to prejudice public opinion. I 
have very definitely established by the 
witnesses I have called from the Recorp, 
that the vote I cast on February 23, 1939, 
was not against fortification of the Island 
of Guam, but to protect the Nation 
against a raid on the Treasury, to dredge 
harbors for commercial seaplanes, ramps, 
and parking space for them, and provide 
channels for the oil tankers to refuel them 
at this stopping place—no more—no less. 
Little wonder the Navy disavowed it. 

Mr. Speaker, the editor’s slur on my 


vote against lease-lend is as asinine as 
it is ridiculous. This Nation had taken 
steps and provided an enactment of law, 


approved by the President, to prevent a 
second folly of lending to Nations that 
disregarded their previously assumed 
wartime obligations. The lease-lend pro- 
posal is a device to circumvent that act 
without violating its provisions or under- 
taking the unpopular attempt to repeal 
it. but accomplish the same objective. 
But let Churchill answer the editor. 
Denial was made by Winston Churchill 
to Sir Patrick Hannon, British industrial- 
ist and a Conservatime member of Par- 
liament, that cuts in British export trade 
have been made in deference to the 
United States, in an International News 





Service dispatch as follows: 

Lonpon, November 13 The lease-lend 
undertaking is a declaration of our under- 
standing that while the United States is will- 
ing t tint its own citize: in order that 
we mev prosecute the war effectively, the 
United States is expected to do so in order 
that we should escape unnecessary sacriice 
of our exp trade,” Churchill wrote 

“Here it again” is the caption a 
constituent in Reading used to trans- 


; 
TY)? 


a clipping from the Reading Eagle, 
and “They are at it used by an- 


again 


other, reporting a news item on Great 
Britain’s comparatively recent advocat- 
ing the stopping of lease-lend bookkeep- 
that had not escaped my notice in 
Washington Evening Star, by Asso- 

d Pre where the subtitle cap- 
tioned “General Venning, supply chief, 
ert aid is now reciprocal.” This 
item covered Britain’s complete 
proposal in it first paragraph, as 
sh value cannot be placed 

‘ kille wounded, Brit Ger 
V r Ve r has suggested the aboli- 

I keeping on lease-] i trans- 

e eiy l rec - 

In line with this agitation, it creates an 
irresistible impulse to comment on Eng- 
land's late agitation over the position 
of the United States in North Africa as 
blished by our own General Eisen- 
hower with Admiral Darlan, by which he 
hed so much even to the blood- 


| 


| 


less occupation of Dakar. England’s 
bitterness of criticism of the Admiral 
can only be ascribed to the lingering 
prejudice engendered by their futile at- 
tempt to take Dakar several years ago 
in that nation’s alliance with their Gen. 
Charlies De Gaulle. 

Mr. Speaker, from the moment the 
Axis agents launched their “bundles for 
Congress” campaign of ridicule of the 
Legislative Branch of the Government of 
the United States from Spokane, Wash., 
last winter, the mendacious editor was 
quick to fall in line, and become the 
carping critic of Congress as an institu- 
tion of Government, as a body, its Mem- 
bers, its groups, and so forth, as I shall 
indicate by further quoting him. 





The Mendacious Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, the Axis 
agents in Spokane, Wash., launching 
their “bundles for Congress” campaign 
of ridicule of the legislative branch of 
the Government of the United States 
under the Constitution, did such a com- 
plete job on the mendacious editor of the 
Reading Times he printed whatever he 
could copy from other published sources 
without taking the time or trouble to 
check the accuracy thereof. It obviously 
became an obsession, for he never there- 
after lost an opportunity to inject a dia- 
tribe of invective against the Congress 
and its Members. These were inter- 
spersed with his personal attacks be- 
cause it happened that I was the one in- 
dividual furnishing the handiest object 
of his spleen, and the best known among 


those he wished to hold forth as an 
example. 
Having repeatedly carped on lease- 


lend, pensions for Congressmen, and 
Guam, without once conceding there was 
any right to an opinion other than his 
own prejudiced viewpoint, or much less 
take the trouble to tell the truth, or at 
least write the facts, there were times 
when facts, reported in Associated Press 
dispatches used by the newspaper from 
which he dared not delete, actually ap- 
peared in the columns but never in the 
editorials. In addition to these carpings, 
one of the others most frequently referred 
to is the moss-grown, time-worn, and 
weather-beaten canard that Congress- 
men pay no taxes on their income. This 
falsehood found repetition as directed at 
me personally in an editorial on May 15, 
1942, as follows: 
Examination of his 
Mr. MOSER vi 
‘easing the burden of 
ontinuance of nuisance 
taxing his own 


- on 


also reveal 
measures in- 
itizens and the 

taxes. When it 
Salary, Mr, MOSER 
tax the com- 


record will 
lor tax 
the « 


that ted 


to 


asure to 


pul Officials and public 
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There is nobody that I know, except 
the highly prejudiced and mendacious 
editor, who would write and print such 
a deliberate falsehood for any but one 
malicious purpose. The sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States very definitely says: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration. 


From the moment income taxes were 
levied, Members of Congress began to 
pay, aS did all Federal employees, ex- 
cept some Federal judges, who ruled that 
since the Constitution provided, article 
ITI, section 1, in part as follows: 

The judges * * * shall hold their of- 
fices during good behaviour, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services a 
compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 


Since “good behaviour” usually meant 
life, it was held to pay income taxes would 
violate the same article and section of 
the Constitution by diminishing their 
compensation. Some of them did not 
pay income taxes and thus became the 


only Federal employees to thus favor 
themselves. The salary of no Member 


of Congress was involved in the bill to 
which the editor directed attention to 
make his canard appear real. The six- 
teenth amendment is very direct and ex- 
plicit, “from whatever source derived.” 
That is plain language. The bill was one 
to legislate to make incomes of employees 
of State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments taxable, when there was no doubt 
they had been taxable from the adoption 
of the sixteenth amendment. I had been 
approached by firemen, policemen, and 
school teachers asking me to vote against 


itand promised. Ikeptmy word. There 
never was any doubt in my mind. The 


bill in the Senate had a different treat- 
ment. A subcommittee waited on a Su- 
preme Court Justice for an opinion as to 
its necessity and propriety under the 
Constitution. That Justice’s rejoinder 
was that a decision in a pending case was 
to be announced in a few days, definitely 
settling the issue. It was! It did! There 
never was any question what the words, 
“from whatever source derived” could be 
construed to mean when it was to be ap- 
plied to income taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go through each 
charge the mendacious editor laid to the 
door of Congress, more especially myself 
as a Member, and by the facts prove the 
utter unreliability of the source of in- 
formation he finally indicated he relied 
upon for his statement of fact and dis- 
tortions of truth to serve a mendacious 
purpose, but shail conclude with these 
specific instances. 

The moods of this editor’s obsessions 
vary from malicious abuse for not sup- 
porting the President when as in the false 
statement concerning Guam there was 
no national policy involved, until in an 
editorial on May 28, 1942, he attacked 
the administration under the caption 
“Confusion worse confounded.” In part 
he used these samples of expletive: 

Washington's public relations are de- 
teriorating so rapidly as to constitute a men- 
ace to public morale. The last time 
was pointed out, using the gasoline rationing 


} 
this 


u 














as illustration, President Roosevelt blamed 
the press. 

Harold Ickes and Leon Henderson, with 
their statement that rationing would be 
less rigorous than predicted in news stories, 
were made to look more than a little foolish. 
So was the President, with his attempt to 
blame the press. 

The Army and Navy joined in a statement 
which startled the better-informed observers 
with its cheerfulness. The Secretary of State 
said that the war might be over sooner than 
we expected, without saying whose expecta- 
tions he had in mind or how pessimistic they 
had been, 

These things were timed, presumably by 
accident, to coincide with reports of corre- 
spondents released from internment in Ger- 
many and Italy, who told about the internal 
difficulties confronting Hitler and Mussolini. 

Then “a high official,” Secretary Hull, and 
finally the President had to dash cold water 
on the public so that we wouldn’t consider 
the war already won. 

One who follows these situations closely 
cannot escape feeling that the self-contra- 
diction in the Government’s news “policy” 
arises from confusion of goals. 

Everybody from the President down is anx- 
ious to keep us at fever heat in the produc- 
tion, financing, recruiting, fighting programs. 
‘Therefore, we must not become too optimis- 
tic. But also, being very human and not at 
all unpolitical, they want to appear to be 
doing a splendid job of armament and of 
fighting, so we are not permitted to know 
the very black spots that exist. 

Soon—very soon—a decision must be made. 
Shall we win this war or make and save 
reputations? Is armament more important 
or the autumn elections? 


Mr. Speaker, this editor manifestly 
holds that a free press must be that free 
to extend lawful license to him to publish 
anything he elects and escape all respon- 
sibility under existing law for criminal 
libel. In an editorial, June 1, 1942, under 
the caption “Pressure victims,” he takes 
another fling at the legislative branch of 
the Government, in part as follows: 


The standing of Congress with the public 
seems to sink lower day by day. From an 
attitude of tolerance we have shifted to one 
of disrespect and, of late, contempt. 

We have seen so many apparently good men 
degenerate in Congress’ craven attitude that 
when election time rolls around we follow 
the easy course and let the rascals and incom- 
petents stay in. 

There are many reasons for the sad decline 
in the repute of our Congress. Most imme- 
diate of the superficial excuses, perhaps, is its 
long subserviency to the Presidency. 

But Congress would not have become a 
rubber stamp for the White House if its Mem- 
bers as a group had not already ceased to be 
statesmen and transformed themselves into 
$10,000-a-year messenger boys. 

For years now Congressmen have 
the slack wire among pressure groups 

Beginning with a presumably sincere de- 
sire to further the interests of unfortunate 
or oppressed groups, congressional biocs have 
drifted inevitably into becoming servants of 
the alleged “leaders” of special in 

But too often these “leaders” 
self-seeking or misguided, 


soc Congressmen—which 


walked 


terests 
are phonies, 
or both. So the 
includes most of 


them—nhave been misled into working for spe- 
cial-interest benefits, antagonistic to the 


general welfare, which often the special in- 


terests do not really seek or want. Illustra- 
tions? Plenty 

Much labor legislation. Workers are wil- 
ling to sacrifice to the limit to win this war, 


but timid Congress has heeded misrepre- 
sentative ‘labor leaders’ and given workers 





| 
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unasked “protection” at the expense of the 
war output. 

Farmers are willing to sacrifice. But a rab- 
bity Congress listens to so-called farm 
spokesmen and refuses to treat farmers as 
loyal, give-until-it-hurts-like-hell Americans. 

Industry is ready to sacrifice, and taxpay- 
ers, tradesmen, and consumers. But Con- 
gress lingers scandalously far behind this 
Nation’s war fervor. 

We can save Congress if its Members will 
awaken to the fact that by playing the pres- 
sure-group game they are injuring them- 
selves as much as their country. The found- 
ing fathers very wisely provided for a change 
in the personnel of the Congress every 2 
years to permit the people to remedy condi- 
tions if they become intolerable. The ies- 
son should be plain. 


Mr. Speaker, this editor has carried 
his obsession of subversive attacks on the 
legislative branch, through the executive 
branch, naming Cabinet officers and ad- 
ministrative appcintees, and without 
naming the President by name or direct 
title has used the term “Presidency” in 
this manner in wartime, creating ten- 
dencies to disunity, shattering confidence 
in two branches of the constituted Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The 
“bundles for Congress” campaign 
launched by former Axis agents could 
only be a subversive attack on the legis- 
lative branch of the constituted Govern- 
ment of the Unitea States. This editor 
took it up and carried it to the point of 
obsession and beyond. In an editorial 
May 9, 1942, he quoted from one of my 
speeches as follows, in part: 

“*There is abundant evidence of organized 
effort to effect disunity within the United 
States and among its people. Congressman 
MoseER can’t make that charge stick against 
not only the newspapers but all the citizens.’ ” 


One of the cardinal principles of com- 
mon law being that Truth is a defense, it 
being equally well established that Truth 
can never overtake a falsehood, Truth 
may yet be presented in contradiction of 
falsehood when overtaken. 

When any member of the association 
publishes an Associated Press dispatch, 
such member is not permitted to change 
the text, hence in the wire service press 
dispatches, truth is even published in 
the Reading Times, despite the editor’s 
established prejudices and proven men- 
dacity. In one such Associated Press 
dispatch, heading the eighth—last—col- 
umn, page 3, Reading Times, of 
June 6, 1942, there appeared, in part, un- 
der this heading: 

DereaAT OF Four 


issue 


CoNnGrESS VETERANS LaID TO 
Gas Lack 
DISCOURAGED VOTERS FROM VOTING, 
FRIENDS EXPLAIN 
WASHINGTON, June 5.—A. P.—Four veteran 
Pennsyivania Representatives who will 
returning to Washin 
victims to gaSoline rationing 
their frends suggested today 
The State’s new Congressional Reappor- 
tionment Act, passed a few months bef 
the May 19 primary knocked th¢ 


RATIONING 


eton next Jan 





> 


> stats right 


from under three of the four, say their sup- 
porters. 

RogertT F. Ricu, economy-minded Repub- 
lican serving his twelfth year in C did 
not attempt to run again because his old 
Sixteenth District was eliminated and the 
territory merged with adjoining districts 


CHARLES I. Fappis, Waynesburg nocrat 
and frequent New Deal critic, found his home 
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county of Greene placed in the Twenty-fit 
District by a section of Allegheny Coun 
announced he was moving into Washins 
County, still a part of his Twenty-fifth Di 
trict, but then was defeated Dr 
Purlong, burgess of Donora, in the ] 
BENJAMIN JARRETT, Farrell Republican, 
affected when his county was addded to the 
district represented by 
Ropcers, of Erie. Unwilling 
publican colleague, JARRETT ran at large 
ful of gaining the support of the State-wide 
Republican organization. Instead this en- 
dorsement went to William I. Troutman, of 
Shamokin, who won the nomination 


Grant 





Représentative 


to buck his Re- 


MACHINE OPPOSED MOSER 

The fourth Pennsylvanian, Guy L. Moser 
Reading Democrat, was defeated for 1 
nomination by Danie, Hocu, who had the 
support of the Berks County Democratic 
organization. Moser previously had nosed 
out organization candidates by reason of hi 
strength in the rural areas. His friends said 
that gasoline rationing, imposed on the 
eastern counties 4 days before the primary 
kept a large percentage of the 
home. 

All four were among the most i! 
members 


rural voter 


fluential 


f the Pennsylvania delegation 
Moser, a 6-year member, is the only Penn- 
a Stand- 


Sylvanian to hold a chairmanship of 

ing committee—-Census. He is well up in 
seniority on Civil Service, Invalid Pensio1 
and Library Committees 





Mr. Speaker, this editor has editorially 
whined, May 15, 1942, quoting: 

“If you want to know the truth 
any time,” says Mr. Moser. C 
few people ever see Mr. Moser. 


ask mé 


ymparatively 


I could conceive of no less conducive 
place for me as Congressman to waste 
my time than in the office of this edito1 
where he might see me. We are on the 
verge of our first sine die adjournment 
in 3 years. Forty-nine thousand people 
sent me here to represent the district 2 
years ago. Less than half that nu 
selected my successor this month. 
kept the faith. I have established my 
record of service to the people and the 

ation. My roll-call record will stand 
scrutiny as such. 


4 
a 





The Prophecies of the Great J. D. Ress in 
the Field of Power Are Rapidly Coming 
True Though His Was a Vision of a 
Century 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARHANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIV! 

Wednesday, December 16, 194 
Mr. ELLIS. Mr. & 

late J. D. Ross died Presi t Roose 

said that his death marked the passir 
a truly great Americar A tir 

marches on, it becomes ¢ r 

clearer that J. D. Ross w truly one « 

the great Americans of all tin He | 

af engineer. He v 

He was a dreamer, 

dreamer. His vision of the f 

clear as the average man ncfa 

Recently 

his maste 
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Engineers’ Club of Seattle, Wash., July 28, 
1938, entitled “Electric Power of the Fu- 
ture.” I found the address in the library 
of one of his friends in a distant State. 
I take great pleasure in submitting it for 
unanimous consent of the House to be 
here reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


ELECTRIC POWER OF THE FUTURE—A GLIMPSE OF 
THAT WHICH IS TO BE 
(By J. D. Ross) 

Huge power plants of high efficiency and 
low cost per unit, placed at the source of 
supply. Transmission lines of 1,000 or 2,000 
miles 

From ocean to ocean—Seattle to the Co- 


lumbia; the Columbia to Dakota; Dakota to 
Chicago: Chicago to New York; New York to 
Pennsylvania, to West Virginia, to New 
Orleans; New Orleans to Texas; Texas to Cali- 
fornia; California to Seattle 

From 1887 to 1929, inclusive, the annual 
electric-power output in America rose from 
157,000,000 kilowatt-hours to 91,400,000,000 
kilows five hundred and eignty- 
twofold increase. Thus, during all these 42 
vears the output doubled every 4 years and 8 
month 

The output 
every 16 years 

The depression came, and the output fell 
off N we must make up for the depres- 
ion, for the past shows that a corresponding 
followed each depression 
Taking the 50 years from 
inclusive, the demand rose from 157,000,000 
kilowatt-hour to 121,050,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or seven-hundred-and-seventy-one- 


tt-hours, a 


increased tenfold in about 


1887 to 1937, 


Thus, the output in the past 50 years dou- 
bied about every 5 years and 3 months 

This is a tenfold increase in less than 18 
years, even after including the years of 
depression 

So, in only 17 years from today, America 
will be using 10 times as much electricity— 
i. e., 1,210,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours 

We ci expect 1,000,000 kilowatt Ilcads 
where we now have 100,000 kilowatts We 
can expect line carrying 100,000 kilowatts 


today to be replaced by one carrying 1,000,000 


kilowatt We must multiply by 10 for this 
near future 
It may be argued that this great increase 
will not be realized as it has in the past. If 
, it will be only a matter of a somewhat 
longer time until it is realized The greater 


flexibility of transmission, 
mounts of electricity 


allowing huge 
to be sent over a long 








t nee by direct current, will itself tend to 
eacer use 
Where will all this power come from? Our 
coal mines are getting deeper Some are be- 
worked out nd abandoned Under a 
tenfold i the difficulty of power sup- 
will 1 nereased. Transportation of 
will t é ater problen 
H rel with her effi ney will 
I I I er transmission 
rder of a thousand miles will 
c Nat und cross cut it at intervals 
l ! : e becoming more and 
I I Duj e lines increase 
! I Insulators have become 
Pre tive liquids have dou- 
qa pe t 
In the « f hydropower, the great plants 
Fec Gov Bonneville, 
< I l Tent e Valley Au- 
Million Horsepower” Skagit 
c he « s é f fo. O1 
‘ I er era 
I tl ! I nce¢ 
] be Then tl ‘ her 
} t t ec la a 
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t ele r delivered Amer- 
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Of this amount, 10,474,000 kilowatts is 
produced by water power, 28.3 percent of 
the total. 


It is estimated by United States Geological 
Survey that there is still 52,629,000 kilowatts 
of water power to be developed. 

The total available water power, developed 
and undeveloped, thus totals about 63,000,000 
kilowatts. 

This would be sufficient to furnish the in- 
crease of the country for only about 7 years. 
Assuming, however, that there will still be 
twice as much steam power as water power 
generated, the hydro would not be fully de- 
veloped for 20 years or more. 

With two-thirds of the power produced 
from fuel, it is evident that huge steam 
plants will be required. Investigation shows 
that there is no surplus power in the coun- 
try that is not temporary and that will not 
vanish with even a slight return to more 
normal times. 

America has installed capacity of 37,032,000 
kilowatts. Ten times this is 370,320,000 kilo- 
watts. Two-thirds of this in steam power 
means that 222,000,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional steam plants must be built. 

This power will be added at a few great 
sources of coal that can be mined on a 
tremendous scale and at lowest cost. Such 
plants must be situated where they can get 
sufficient water for condensation purposes. 

The coal reserves of the Nation are esti- 
mated at about 3,000,000,000,000 tons. 

With good grades of coal, each pound can 
produce a _ kilowatt-hour. The best coals 
sometimes do better, but low-grade lignite 
will require considerably more than a pound 
per kilowatt-hour 

At 1 pound per kilowatt-hour, the coal 
supply needed in the seventeenth year would 
be about 600,000,000 tons, or an average of 
300,000,000 for the 17 years, making a total of 
5,100,000,000 tons during that time. This is 
one-sixth of 1 percent of America’s coal 
reserves. 

There are two enormous lignite fields, one 
in Dakota underlying the dust bowl, and an- 
other in Texas. Vast deposits of coal stretch 
through Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

These are convenient points for great na- 
tional plants. 

tow are these superplants to be connected 
to all parts of the Nation? 

The complete answer lies in perfecting a 
transmission system using direct current 
instead of alternating current 

The present method of transmission using 
alternating current is subject to severe limi- 
tations. The changing current surrounds it- 
Self with a changing magnetic field, resulting 
in an inertial effect that makes long-distance 
transmission of large quantities of power a 
very complex problem. The practical trans- 
mission distance for alternating current for 
very large blocks of power seems to be about 
300 miles. 

On the other hand, direct current flows 
uniformly in the same direction like a smooth 
flowing river. Its laws are simple. The cur- 


rent that flows depends only on the voltage 
of the line and the resistance of the con- 
ductor 

‘The power transmitied may therefore be 
increased on any line in two ways, namely, 


by raising the voltage, or by 
size of the conductor 
ordinary three-phase 


increasing the 





alternating cur- 


rent circuit that will transmit 48,000 kilo- 
watts 300 miles with 52, percent power loss, 











if used with direct c\ t with one wire 
removed, will transmit €8,500 kilo atts with 
the same percent This means that a 
two-wire direct will deliver 43 
perce re power than the three wires of 
t! ternating current line, using the same 
ze ¢ luctor and the me insulation. 
With longer distances the comparison is still 
more favorable to direct current transmis- 
For instance, if me lines are ex- 

1 to 500 mil in | h, the direct- 

curre line will deliver more than three 
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times as much as 
line. 

This assumes an 80-percent power factor 
on the alternating-current circuit. 

In striking contrast to the limitations of 
alternating current is the possibility of di- 
rect-current transmission. Its possibilities 
Stagger the imagination. Transmission for 
1,000 or 2,000 miles becomes a comparatively 
simple engineering problem. All America can 
be electrically intertied, and with currents of 
a half-million or a million kilowatts. 

Why are these lines not in use? Only be- 
cause the apparatus needed to change the 
alternating current to direct current at the 
generator end, and back to alternating cur- 
rent at the receiving end, has not yet been 
perfected. 

Yet science knows nothing in electrical 
theory to prevent the speedy perfecting of 
these rectifiers. 

All students of radio are acquainted with 
the glass tubes popularly called radio tubes 
that are used in all radio transmitters and all 
radio receivers. 

Some of these tubes are used when the 
radio is plugged into an ordinary house- 
lighting service using alternating current. 
Their function is to change the alternating 
house current to direct current in order to 
give a smooth, uniform carrier on which to 
superpose music and voice. 

Their principle is simple and beautiful. 
Negative electrons are given out in count- 
less billions from all red hot bodies just 
as steam is given off by boiling water. The 
hot objects may be a red hot coal or a flame 
or any hot metal as desired. The most con- 
venient hot body is the filament of an ordi- 
nary electric-lamp bulb. 

If an ordinary lamp bulb has a wire or small 
plate sealed in at the tip, the bulb can be 
used as a rectifier. Electrons are ejected in 
billions by the filament, but none are ejected 
from the cold plate at the tip of the bulb. 
Voltage is another name for pressure, so if a 
voltage is applied between filament and plate, 
a stream of electrons is electrically blown 
from filament to plate, but none can be 
driven from the cold plate in the other direc- 
tion. Thus, in this tube, electrons can travel 
only one way. Only the half waves in the 
same direction can cross, but by using two 
tubes the alternating impulses are all de- 
livered to the circuit in the same direction, 
i. e., alternating curernt is turned to direct 
current. 

If we can make a little tube of several 
watts’ capacity for radio receivers, or a larger 
one of several kilowatts for radio transmit- 
ters, it is only a step to take out the elec- 
trical kinks anc mechanical kinks in making 
a reliable tube or group of tubes of 100,000 
kilowatts, or, later, 1,000,000 kilowatts’ capac- 
ity. 

A little mercury placed in the rectifying 
tube greatly increases the capacity of the 
tube. Another line of research would use 
ordinary mercury rectifiers in steel tanks. 

Some of our brightest research engineers 
are hard at work on this problem. The work 
of these men, plus several million dollars, will 
reach the goal before long. Tubes are being 
tested at 100,000 volts. Already it is possible 
to use three 50,000-volt rectifiers in series, 
delivering 150,000 volts on the transmission 
line. What we need, however, for 1,000 or 
2,000-mile lines is not 150,000 volts, but 400,- 
000 or 500,000 volts or higher. We can build 
for these voltages with present materials. 

The power transmitted increases as the 
square of the voltage, so a line at 300,000 
volts will transmit, roughly, four times as 
much as a line at 150,000 volts, and 450,000 
volts will give nine times the power. 

Suppose, then, that we select one of the 
present three-phase high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines now in use. Leaving the generat- 
ing machinery as it is, we cut the three-wire 
line and insert a bank of rectifying tubes. We 
then remove one wire, for direct current re- 


the alternating-current 








quires only two wires. The line now is 
equipped for direct-current transmission. 
But at the far end of the line we will have a 
voltage that cannot be transformed to low 
voltage by any device of which we know, un- 
less it is again brought to alternating cur- 
rent. For this we have our choice of several 
methods. It may be done as it is accom- 
plished in a radio station, but an easier 
method is now available. 

We now use the same rectifying tube at 
the receiving end, with the exception that a 
“grid” is placed in the tube between the 
filament and plate. The grid consists of a 
wire screen through which the electrons can 
readily pass. The grid is insulated from both 
filament and plate, and a wire connection is 
brought out exactly as in the ordinary radio 
amplifying tubes used in our homes. If the 
direct current of our high voltage transmis- 
sion line is connected to such a tube of 
giant size, a stream of electrons can steadily 
flow from the hot filament through the 
meshes of the grid to the plate. It is found 
that if a negative voltage is applied to the 
grid, the entire electron stream can be shut 
off. 

Suppose, then, that 3 tubes with grids 
A, B, and C are connected to the high voltage 
line. Suppose that the 3 grids are made 
negative intermittently, not all at once, but 
in succession, 60 times a second. 

Suppose that three more tubes, D, E, and 
F, with grids, are used, but turning the im- 
pulses in the opposite direction. Let the im- 
pulses follow each other continually in the 
order A, D, B, E, C, F. Then each alternate 
impulse travels in the opposite direction. 

We are now back to an ordinary 60-cycle, 
3-phase, alternating current. This current 
can now be stepped down through trans- 
formers to run our factories and light our 
homes as they are today. 

The only change in apparatus is in the 
transmission line. One wire has been saved, 
but there is the extra cost of the two banks 
of tubes. That will be a considerable cost, 
enough to prevent any gain by their use on 
short lines. Their use becomes financially 
helpful only when very large quantities of 
current would be transmitted for distances 
over 300 or 400 miles. 

While much has been done in developing 
tubes for higher and higher voltages, much 
remains to be done. The electric waves at 
the receiving end must be “trimmed” up and 
made as true a sine wave as possible, to pre- 
vent telephone noises. 

The possibility of dust precipitation and 
electrolysis on insulators must be studied. 
Worst of all, mankind is slow to accept any- 
thing new. There must be a realization 
among engineers and financial men that this 
thing can be done. 

As an example of the almost unbelievable 
possibilities of direct-current transmission, 
suppose we design such a line to transmit 
power as follows: 

Length of line, 1,000 miles; voltage of line, 
400,000 volts; maximum power loss, 10 per- 
cent; size of wire used, 2,500,000 c.m 

It is customary, in order to insure con- 
tinuity of service, that duplicate lines’ be 
used, so we will use two circuits. Ordinarily 
that would require 4 wires, 2 wires for 
each circuit. And now comes another tre- 
tnendous saving in cost. By making 1 wire 
»ositive to the earth and 1 negative to the 
varth, we can use 1 wire for each circuit and 
use only 2 wires instead of 4. The center 
of the system would be grounded at each 
end. Like the so-called 3-wire system of 
slectric distribution to our homes, no cur- 
tent would flow in the earth as long as the 
loads on the 2 wires were equal. This 2-wire 
system will have 800,000 volts between them, 
but only half that to ground. The ground- 
Ing of the center points allows half the load 
to be carried on 1 wire when the other fails. 
The connections to ground would be made 
In xsolated places, to prevent telephone in- 
terference, 


of such interference, a third insulated neu- 
tral wire could be laid in the earth to a point 
where grounding would not be objectionable. 

Two such circuits of only 1 wire each would 
deliver 684,600 kilowatts per wire 1,000 miles 
away, or a total of 1,368,000 kilowatts. If 
these 2 wires reached from the Columbia 
River in Washington State to Chicago, they 
would deliver in Chicago about 760,000 kilo- 
watts. Chicago uses a total of about 1,000,000 
kilowatts. If the voltage of each wire were 
raised to 500,000 volts, the wires would deliver 
Chicago's total need of 1,000,000 kilowatts. 

If the wires were carried on to New York 
at 400,000 volts per wire, the Columbia River 
could deliver to New York about 516,000 kilo- 
watts. New York uses a total of 1,500,000 
kilowatts. If the voltage of each wire were 
raised to 700,000 volts, the wires would de- 
liver New York’s total of 1,500,000 kilowatts. 

The apparatus for rectifying these high 
voltages will be slowly perfected over the next 
few years. In the meantime, let us consider 
what can actually be done today. A good 
bank of rectifiers can now be installed to 
operate at 150,000 volts on each of the two 
wires. 

Even today this would deliver Columbia 
power in Chicago over the two wires, to the 
amount of about 100,000 kilowatts. This is 
about the amount we usually transmit on 
high voltage transmission lines today. 

As far as interconnection for defense, it is 
evident that all America’s great centers of 
population could be joined in one great 
system. 

As fast as the use of electricity rises, the 
voltage of these lines can be raised. 

There would then be no local shortage of 
electric power. The Nation as a whole might 
have a shortage, but no great section would 
be isolated. 

The fact that there is 3 hours’ difference 
in the time from coast to coast is of tremen- 
dous importance. The peak loads would 
shift from New York to Seattle. There would 
be a national peak load, the sum of all 
loads, and investment may be less accord- 
ingly. 

Another fact of tremendous importance, 
especially in defense, is that experiments are 
being conducted that show that an under- 
ground cable now used for alternating cur- 
rent will stand up under the steady strain 
of direct current at a voltage two and one- 
half to five times higher. 

Today, 110,000-volt alternating current is 
being conducted in underground cables in 
@ number of places with success. Accord- 
ing to European experiments on the strength 
of cables, it looks as if this same cable might 
stand a pressure of 500,000 volts direct cur- 
rent. 

But what of the economic possibilities of 
direct current transmission? What price for 
electricity over these great distances? 

It is evident that the higher the voltage 
is raised, the greater will be the power trans- 
mitted. The amount of power goes up as the 
square of the voltage. It is also evident that 
the greater the amount of power transmitted 
over any line, the lower will be the price per 
kilowatt or per kilowatt-hour. 

Thus, it will be seen that there is a voltage 
and current for every line that will deliver 
power over great distances at as low a price 
as it is delivered over shorter distances today. 

The question is one of rectifying and in- 
sulating of higher voltages. The simplicity 
of the system allows treated poles to a larger 
degree, a two-pole or three-pole structure 
being sufficient to carry the two wires. 

As th- volumes of power needed increase, 
it is assumed that for long distance and way 
stations we can safely risk 500,000 kilowatts 
per wire. 

With two wires of 2,500,000 c. m. operated 
at 400,000 volts on each wire and allowing 
for 10 percent loss as outlined above, each 
wire will have a resistance of 23.4 ohms and 


Where there would be danger | the loss will be 40,000 volts. 
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There will therefore be a current of 1,710 
amperes, which at 400,00C volts gives 684,000 
kilowatts on each wire, or 1,368,000 kilowatts 
total for the two wires. 

There are 8,760 hours in a year, so on con- 
tinuous operation the 1,368,000 kilowatts 
could give a yearly output of 11,983,680,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

Of course, no line can operate at full load 
all the time. A great deal of the power will 
be developed locally, and local plants can 
most profitably supply the fluctuating peaks. 
The long distance lines will take the base 
load, and can be reasonably expected to op- 
erate on an 80-percen load factor, thus de- 
livering 9,586,944,000 kilowatt-hours over a 
1,000-mile line, half this amount over a 
2,000-mile line, or one-third over a 3,000-mile 
line. 

The cost of construction pei mile is esti- 
mated at— 

Right-of-way (averag” cost for entire 
country) 
Clearing and road building (average 





, 500 


cost for entire country) ~..._---- - 1,500 
Treated wood-pole structures, 18 per 
ai pele a i 7, 200 


Insulators, 20 in string, 40 per tower, 
plus 80 units for extra on corners, 








ete., 800 at $1.60.................. 1, 280 
Clamps, hardware and grading shields 
ee OP ene cnctnencocencnsnenes 720 
Conductor, 2,500,000 circular mill 
coppe:, or equivalent aluminum-_-_. 11, 100 
Stringing conductors, placing insu- 
PN, CO ais crrntieantiaiiscoenptiieetd ican 1, 100 
Total without overhead____--~ 24, 400 
Overhead expenses, surveys, engineer- 
ing, and contingencies, 20 percent. 4, 3880 
Total cost per mile........... 29, 230 


Total cost for 1,000 miles, $29,280,000. 

The cost of operation of the line only may 
be taken at 10 percent of its construction 
cost, or, for 1,000-mile line, $2,928,000; $9,586,- 
944,000 kilowatt hours costing $2,928,000; 
gives cost per kilowatt hour of 0.306 mills. 

To this must be added the cost of the 
rectifying apparatus at each end. This cost 
would be heavy for the first few installations 
until much of the development cost is paid, 
after which it should not be materially 
greater than the present step-up and step- 
down apparatus. Just as the first small 5- 
watt radio tubes cost $5 or $6 apiece, 
so these large tubes or mercury rectifiers will 
be costly on the start. 

The above figures are for the line only, and 
do not include the cost of generating power, 
or the cost of the step-up and step-down 
transforming apparatus. These are necessary 
in any power plant and system. 

One of the greatest advantages of the sys- 
tem is, of course, that the generating can 
be done at the source of cheapest power, any- 
where in the United States, whether it be 
hydro or steam. This great advantage will 
bring lower cost of generation, and at least 


largely offset any greater part of transmission, 
and give us power costs that total about the 
same as they do today in the best plants. In 
this way we will get power 1,090 miles distant 
at about the price we get it at 100 miles dis- 
tant today. 

Irrigation and manufacture could be car- 
ried on with equal ease in any part of Amer- 
ica, whether it be in the Dust Bowl or on 


tidewater 
There will be no isolated power plant 


To those who think that the great Federal 
plants of the Columbia and the pr i¢ 
Lawrence hydro plants are white eleph: 
we may say that a little study should convil 
them that the era of growth tl 
ahead of us will demand not only power 
from these, but from still greater | to 
be built in the future, and it seems that the 


day is fast approaching when tl plants will 
be built not for a local district 
of America. 


but for all 
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What proportion of these great plants 
should use water power and what proportion 
should use steam? 

The development of the Columbia with its 
12,500,000 kilowatts and the development of 
St. Lawrence power would be the most eco- 
nomical move that could be undertaken. 
These plants can be developed for a moderate 
price per kilowatt. 

Public bodies pay off their bonds serially. 
Private bodies do not. 

Thus, while coal has been necessary in cer- 
tain plants, it is a fact that the fuel cannot 
be amortized. 

So the development of hydropower is a 
vastly better move than the development of 
steam power. 

Wherever there is very cheap coal in large 
quantity, suc.: as in Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia, and in Texas, it may be 
more advisabl to build a steam plant than 
to use very long transmission lines. This, 
however, can readily be computed for any 
particular location. 

Who will build these great plants and trans- 
continental transmission lines? Will it be 
the Government and municipal bodies, or 
will it be private power? 

Private power has failed completely to 
foresee, during this depression, the needs of 
the future. It takes 2 years or more to 
build and install these great machines. No 
large power plants are being built by private 
companies. 

The only great plant built in the bottom 
of the depression, namely, 1934-35, outside 
of Federal activity, was the Diablo plant of 
the city of Seattle, built on the Skagit River. 
This plant has a capacity in machinery of 
130,000 kilowatts. It was built wholly from 
private money furnished by Wall Street. It 
is a proof that no worthy plant, either public 
or private, need go begging for finances from 
private bankers, even in the worst years of 
the depression. 

When the shortage comes, it is to be hoped 
that there will be a quicker answer to the 
call for more power, from private concerns. 

Otherwise, public agencies will have to do 
the bulk of the development 

The General Electric Co. and Allis-Chalm- 
ers Co., on the other hand, have been work- 
ing hard to develop apparatus that will keep 
pace with the future, in direct current trans- 
mission. 

The main law of the direct current, known 
as Ohm’s law, is so simple that it is under- 
stood by most high-school boys. So there is 
no mistaking that if we can get, in the fairly 
near future, rectifying apparatus for the nec- 
essary voltages, that we can transmit the 
necessary current from ocean to ocean, and 
make the transmission highly reliable and 
economical with the materials of today. 

All current would be metered for buyers 
and sellers in the usual way. 

The great power reservoirs and steam plants 
would supplement the low-water periods on 
@ grand national scale. New York could get 
its power supply from the Columbia. 

This would give a protection to the com- 
merce of the country by intertying the great 
plants of the Nation. 

It would also give a closer friendly tie be- 
tween the people 

Blest be the tie that binds * * *¢,” 





A Double Loss to Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, December 4, 1942, Oklahoma sus- 








tained a double loss, due to the deaths of 
Clarence Roberts, editor of the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman, and Van T. 
Moon, State highway engineer of Okla- 


homa. 
CLARENCE ROBERTS 


Mr. Speaker, the iivestock and farming 
irdustry of the United States lost one of 
its staunchest friends with the death of 
the 52-year-old editor. Roberts had a 
Nation-wide reputation as the champion 
of the livestock man and the farmer. He 
devoted his life to the farmers. That 
was his career. He never veered or fal- 
tered. He was uncanny and had a sym- 
pathetic insight into the problems of 
agriculture and livestock raising. His 
words were used as a text throughout the 
48 States. He was adviser to many agri- 
cultural agencies. In 1924 he wrote The 
Business of Farming, which sold every- 
where. 

A middle-aged man, with a storehouse 
of knowledge, has gone to his reward. 
We will miss him. He was our friend. 

VAN T. MOON 


Mr. Speaker, Van 'T. Moon, our State 
highway engineer, died on the job. He 
was at his post of duty. Moon was an 
outstanding and learned engineer. He 
was capable, efficient and extremely 
courteous at all times. Van T. Moon has 
remade the rough and narrow roads into 
broad hardsurfaced thoroughfares, and 
though he be dead, yet he lives. As the 
citizens traverse the good roads in Okla- 
homa, they can thank Van T. Moon for 
insuring their safety with good highways. 
Like the Biblical story, he builded on a 
firm foundation. There was no fault or 
flaw in his work. We who knew him will 
miss him. He has gone up the broad 
highway to his just reward. 





Addresses Delivered at Testimonial 


Dinner to Hon. George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesdaz, December 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 30) 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the permission heretofore 
granted, I present for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a document con- 
taining addresses by the Vice President 
of the United States, Mr. Justice Black, 
of the Supreme Court, the majority 
leader in the Senate [Mr. BarKLey], and 
several other distinguished gentlemen, 
at the testimonial dinner which was 
given by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gurrey] in honor of the retiring 
senior Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
Norris] on December 10, 1942. 

The document is as follows: 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER IN HoNoR OF SENATOR 

GEORGE W. NorRIs, OF NEBRASKA, MAYFLOWER 

HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, DE- 

CEMBER 10, 1942, 7:30 O’CLOCK P. M. 

Present: 

Senator George W. Nortris, 
guest of honor, 


of Nebraska, 
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Senator Joseph F. Guffey, of Pennsylvania, 
host. 

Mr. Justice Hugo L. Black, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, toastmaster. 

And the following guests: 

Hon. Henry Wallace, the Vice President of 
the United States. 

The Right Honorable the Viscount Halifax, 
K. G., Great Britain. 

Ambassador Wei Tao-Ming, China. 

Ambassador Jan Ciechanowski, Poland. 

Ambassador Mehmet Munir’ Ertegun, 
Turkey. 

Ambassador Don Rodolfo Michels, Chile. 

Ambassador Robert Van Der Straten-Pon- 
thoz, Belgium. 

Ambassador Don Felipe A. Espil, Argentina. 

Ambassador Don Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Mexico. 

Minister Ralph William Close, Union of 
South Africa. 

Minister Leighton McCarthy, Canada. 

Minister Charles Bruggman, Switzerland. 

Minister Sir Owen Dixon, Australia. 

Hon. James H. R. Cromwell, former Min- 
ister to Canada. 

Minister Viadimir Hurban, Czechoslovakia. 

Minister Alfred Bilmanis, Latvia. 

Hon. James W. Gerard, former Ambassador 
to Germany. 

Mr. Justice Stanley Forman Reed. 

Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

Mr. Justice William Orville Douglas. 

Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Hon. James Francis Byrnes, Director of 
Economic Stabilization. 

Hon. Sherman Minton, Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Chicago. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley. 

Senator Prentiss Brown. 

Senator Carl A. Hatch. 

Senator Lister Hill. 

Senator James E. Murray. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 

Senator Claude Pepper. 

Senator Harry S. Truman. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

Senator Scott W. Lucas, 

Senator James M. Mead. 

Senator George L. Radcliffe. 

Senator Pat McCarran. 

Senator Theodore F. Green. 

Senator Guy M. Gillette. 

Senator Homer T. Bone. 

Senator George D. Aiken. 

Senator Harold H. Burton. 

Senator Clyde M. Reed. 

Senator Charles W. Tobey. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 

Edwin A. Halsey, Secretary of the Senate. 

Les#@ L. Biffle, Secretary to the Majority. 

Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Hon. John W. McCormack, Majority Leader 
of the House of Representatives. 

Admiral William D. Leahy. 

Admiral Ernest J. King. 

Postmaster General Frank C. Walker. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle. 

Marvin H. McIntyre, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. 

Hon. Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War. 

Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. 

Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Gov. M. M. Neely, West Virginia. 

Hon. Archibaid MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress. 

John P. Robertson, Secretary to Senator 
Norris. 

R. H. Bailey, Jr., Secretary to Senator 
Guffey. 

Charles 
Committee. 

Edwin Pauley, Secretary, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Hon. William M. Jeffers. 

Hon. David E. Lilienthal, Tennessee Valey 
Authority. 

Mr. Jo Davidson, sculptor. 

Walter Locke, Dayton News. 


Michelson, Democratic National 
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J. David Stern, publisher, Philadelphia 
Record. 

Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Tom Reynolds, Chicago Sun. 

Arthur Krock, New York Times. 

Herbert Bayard Swope. 

Gerald Johnson, Baltimore Sun. 

Kenneth Crawford, PM. 

Walter Lippmann, columnist and commen- 
tator. 

Ralph Beaver Strassburger, publisher, Nor- 
ristown Times-Herald. 

John R. Beal, United Press. 

Jack Bell, Associated Press. 

J. E. Lawrence, Lincoln Star, Lincoln, Nebr. 

William Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Thomas Kennedy, secretary and treasurer, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Edward Keating, editor of Labor. 

Senator Gurrery. I wish to thank you for 
coming here tonight as my guests and help- 
ing to honor GrorcEe Norris. Before turning 
the meeting over to other hands, I should like 
to read extracts from a few letters which 
have been received. 

First, I shall read one from our old friend, 
Cordell Hull; 

“I associate myself wholeheartedly with 
this tribute to Senator Norris personally and 
to his long and distinguished public service. 
No one has more greatly admired than I the 
courage, integrity, broad vision, and construc- 
tive statesmanship displayed by Senator 
Norris throughout his entire career. I shall 
always cherish my friendship with him. 

“CorDELL HULL.” 


Here is one from the Secretary of the 
Interior: 

“I am sorry that I can’t be with you tonight 
to salute GrorcE W. Norris. His days of 
leadership of the just cause will cease only 
with his death, and down the pages of his- 
tory long, long after that he will continue 
to be an inspiration to those who believe that 
the rights of man are worth fighting for. 

“Harowp L. IcKEs.” 


This one is from Mr. Justice Murphy: 

“Senator Norris belongs to that small com- 
pany of officials in our country whose life- 
time of devoted labors in behalf of the com- 
mon good has been an inspiration to all who 
seek justice, and will continue to be a fresh- 
ening example, not only to us on the scene 
today but also to those who undertake public 
errands in days to come.” 

Here is one from the South: 


RALEIGH, N. C. 

The name of Grorce Norris is imperishably 
a part of our improved Constitution, the 
reformation of parliamentary practices, the 
preservation of water power for the benefit 
of all the people, and all forward-looking 
achievements of his generation. 

Full of years and full of honors, he retires 
from Congress but not from service for the 
weal of his countrymen. His courage, vision, 
and independence constitute a trinity of 
virtues which, added to his exemplification 
of the simple life, make him the command- 
ing figure in an era of change and progress. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

Tere is one from Kansas: 


Emporia, KANS. 

I know of no other man in United States 
who has done so much for his country in 
the last 40 years as GrorGe Norris, end I 
should like to have said this at dinner. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 

Here is one from his own State: 

LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Regret sickness makes it impossible to at- 
tend your dinner honoring Senator GEORGE 
W. Norris. His Nebraska friends honor and 
love him in defeat as well as victory. 

J. E. LAWRENCE, 
Editor, Star. 
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Here is one which was sent to me today: 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

Negro Americans take pride in your record. 
To you the Constitution was made to serve 
every American citizen, no matter how hum- 
ble his estate, his lineage, or his caste. You 
will retire from public life, but not from pub- 
lic influence. Your career has set a pattern 
for all Americans and it will preserve itself 
as a beacon light of hope to the oppressed of 
all races. 

THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 
PUBLISHING Co., 
Ira F. LEwis, President. 

Here is one from one of our local colum- 
nists: 

“Unfortunately a radio broadcast will pre- 
vent me from being with you Thursday night 
to honor Senator Norris. 

“Tt seems to me that Senator Norris has 
been able to render such exceptional service 
not only because of his courage, which is 
great, not only because of his skill in parlia- 
mentary procedure, which is of the highest, 
but because beyond these qualities Senator 
Norris has understood more clearly than s0 
many of us what was needed to make our 
democracy effective. He showed this under- 
standing at the beginning of his career in 
his successful fight to break up dictatorial 
rule in the House of Representatives. He 
showed it again in his successful fight to 
abolish ‘lame-duck’ sessions of Congress. He 
showed it also in the sphere of economic and 
social needs in his dream of developing the 
Tennessee Valley, which has come true. 

“As a Washington newspaperman I have 
drawn inspiration for many years from the 
service of Senator Norris. 

“RAYMOND CLAPPER.” 


Here is one from labor: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Unfortunately, the great work that men 
do in life is very often forgotten; but when 
the history of men in public life in recent 
years is written I am sure that the name and 
work of GEorcE Norris will stand out promi- 
nently because of his great efforts to be help- 
ful, not only to all of the people of our coun- 
try but especially to the workers, the toilers, 

the masses that néed friends. 
DANIEL J. TOBIN. 


Here is one from the far West: 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
To me, one of the rarest privileges in con- 
nection with my Senate service was the op- 
portunity of knowing and associating with 
Gerorce W. Norris. I think we all knew and 
recognized that he was the real statesman 
in the Senate. His long service resulted in 
more constructive accomplishment than that 

of any other Member of the body. 
LEwIs B. SCHWELLENBACH. 


Here is one which is addressed to the Sen- 
ator. I received it unopened. I take the 
liberty of reading it before delivering it to 
Senator Norris: 


THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, December 10, 1942. 
Hon. GrorcE W. Norris, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: You can understand, I am 
sure, why it isn’t possible for me to attend 
dinners these days, nor do I need to tell you 
of the pleasure it would give me to be with 
the friends who are gathering in your honor 
tonight. 

It would ever be a privilege, as well as a 
pleasure to join with any group of fellow 
Americans whose purpose is to recognize 
your long and faithful service as guardian 
of the public interest. Of all that you have 
done for your country and for your fellow 
citizens as the tireless champion of liberal- 
ism, I have spoken many times, publicly and 
privately. 
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Through twoscore years you have been as 
a tower of strength in every storm. I can 
only reiterate what I have often said before— 
that in our national history we have had 
few elder statesmen who, like you, ‘ave pre- 
served the aspirations of youth as they accu- 
mulated the wisdom of years. 

In these critical days we need your counsel 
as never before and the youth of the land 
particularly need the force of your example 
which has been as a beacon light of right- 
eousness for more than a generation. 

Always affectionately, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


I now turn this meeting over to one of the 
former colleagues of the Senator, who has 
been called to another position—Justice Hugo 
Black. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS BY JUSTICE HUGO L, BLACK 


Mr. Justice Biack. Senator Gurrry and 
fellow admirers and friends of Senator Nor- 
Ris, I can think of few gatherings where I de- 
rived as much pleasure as I do from partici- 
pating in this meeting tonight. I think I 
shall begin the program by adding a few 
statements from others to those which have 
just been read. 

Each. of the writers of the communications 
which you have heard read is a man of large 
experience, ripe in years, a man whose years 
of service can be found more in the past than 
in the future. 

Men can continue to live in two ways. 
One is through the work which they have 
actually accomplished. Another is through 
the work done by others, inspired by the 
spirit of the one who has gone. Measured 
by either of those tests, when that time ar- 
rives—which we hope will be many, many 
years in the future—men will know that 
Grorce Norris continues to live. 

The thought occurred to me to select at 
random a few young men, ambitious, intelli- 
gent, and anxious to serve, and find out from 
them whether they had been inspired in their 
work by anything that Senator Norris had 
done orsaid. Ihave in my pocket statements 


from such young men. There are so many 
that I can read only a few sentences here and 
there. 


First, I have a statement from a young 
man 28 years of age. He is an attorney, a 
graduate of Northwestern University. He 
comes to Washington from one of the large 
law firms of the country. He says this 

“By his steadfast adherence to principle, 
by his rejection of compromise and oppor- 
tunism, Senator Norris symboli es for me, as 
he must for all other young men in the Gov- 
ernment, an ideal in public service. The in- 
fluence of that example upon those who have 
followed him must rank among his major 
contributions.” 

Another young man who came to Wash- 
ington after having served as a professor in 
one of the great universities or the country 
says this: 

“What Senator Norris has done means 
more than the measures he has sponsored, 
more than the lasting blessings even of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. It means that iner- 


tia can be overcome; that transforming 
thought can ultimately prevail; that public 
work can be directed to great and democratic 
ends; and that what is needed to bring this 
about is warmth of heart, nobility of spirit, 
honesty of purpose, and a life of unremitting 
toil.” 


A young man of 30 says this: 

“To this generation of young men Senato! 
Norris stands as an inspiring example of 
sturdy, courageous, and beautiful devotion to 
ideals greater than personal gain.” 

Another very competent young man serving 
the Government excellently, a man who has 
@ brilliant future, says this: 

“I and many others of my generation hs 
looked at Grorce Norris as a source of in- 
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spiration and guidance. There is a bond that 
unites Senator Norris and the young people 
of this country, a bond that is more durable 
than political union or geographical ties. 
Gerorce Norris has represented courage, ideal- 
ism, and devotion to the cause of the common 
man. He has been a living assurance that 
decency, loyalty, and a refusal to cut one’s 
cloth to the pattern of self-interest are not 
merely the vagaries of youth.” 

Another young man, whom Senator Norrrs 
does not know, but who knows Senator 
Norris, says this: 

“I met Senator Norris once. He would not 
remember it—a random handshake and a few 
words—but I shall remember it for the rest 
of my life. Each of us has our own selection 
of American heroes—men of vision, principle, 
and accomplishments. For me Senator Nor- 
ris stands foremost among that group of 
Americans. There are many young men who 
will be consciously following the leaders’.ip 
of his example long after he retires from the 
Government.” 

A boy of 18 says this: 

“Now and then a young man discovers a 
public man who stands out; a man who seems 
as a sturdy lighthouse, defying the powerful 
waves of self-interest; a man who inspires an 
unswerving faith that the forces of righteous- 
ness and justice can never be completely ex- 
tinguished; a man who sets up an ideal for 
the youth who would some day take up the 
banner of liberalism. Such a man is GEORGE 
Norris.” [Applause.] 

These are but a few. I do not doubt that 
if an appeal had gone out over the radio from 
the young men of America we could have had 
a million such messages here tonight. 

Before introducing those who are really to 
do the speaking, it might be proper for me to 
say a few words about my own experiences 
with Senator Norris. 

It was in 1927 that I came from Alabama to 
Washington to become a Member of the Sen- 
ate. My ideas of Senator Norris were not 
then what my ideas are now. The impres- 
sions which I had received concerning him 
were necessarily those which came from the 
public press. At that time Senator Norris 
did not have a high standing in the State of 
Alabama. Asa matter of fact, before coming 
to Washington, I do not recall that I had 
read anything that expressed any keen favor 
for Senator Norris or his record, except what 
I had happened to see in a newspaper called 
Labor, or in some other national publications, 
or in some documents which by a strange 
chance had reached me from an organization 
which I believe was called the Public Owner- 
Ship League 








I had no remote idea, from that distance, 
that Senator Norris had influence in the 
Senate. I had read of other men who were 
represented to be leading characters in that 
body, but was wholly unprepared for the 

i which I found to exist after com- 
» Washington 

Atte bei the Senate for a time, I 
a vered trange as it seemed to me, that 
eena r NORRIS was not saying anything on 
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You cannot understand, perhaps, how diffi- 
cult it was for one who had received his in- 
formation from the press to learn that in 
some way either the times had changed or 
the information which had been transmitted 
to my section of the country had been grossly 
misleading. I recall the consternation which 
I created at a meeting in Alabama 2 years 
after I had first come to the Senate. Upon 
being asked what individual Senator had 
most influence in the United States Senate, 
my reply was, “Senator Grorce Norris, of 
Nebraska.” 

I remained in the Senate for 10 years. 
During that time I learned what it meant 
to have in a representative body such as that 
a man who had views; a man who was will- 
ing to recognize that the status quo at a 
given moment was not synonymous with per- 
fection; who was willing to challenge any- 
thing which he believed to be wrong and 
willing to espouse any cause which he be- 
lieved to be right. 

I think I can state without exaggeration 
that if a man is to be measured by the test 
of what he has done and by the impression 
which he had made upon men and women, 
today I can think of no single individual in 
America who has done more than GEORGE 
Norris. [Applause.] I could not list all the 
places to which we might go tonight if we 
were to go in search of those who have been 
inspired by his life. I know that when he 
leaves the Senate in body he will still be 
there in spirit. I know that his voice will 
be heard in the voices of others. I know 
that what they do will not be wholly free 
from the influence of that man through the 
years. I know that you can go into any 
department in the city of Washington and 
find him at work there. You can go into 
most of the courts of this country, from the 
lowest to the highest, and find that there, 
too, there are those who try to speak the lan- 
guage which they have heard as it came from 
the lips of GrorGe Norris 

I was not particularly disturbed—I must 
say I was not even surprised—when I learned 
that in a long political career, Grorce Nor- 
RIS, young aS he is—and he is young—had 
progressed so far in advance of the spirit of 
many people that he had suffered what was 
called his first defeat. But you and I, of 
course, know, as all the thinking people of 
America know, that it was not Grorce Nor- 
ris who was defeated. It was the people of 
Nebraska. They could not defeat him. He 
cannot be defeated. Nothing that they 
might do could defeat him, because he is 
a symbol. As one man who wrote him said, 
he is a symbol of that which, while all Amer- 
icans may not possess it, all Americans love. 
He is a symbol of complete integrity—integ- 
rity of purpose, integrity of mind, and integ- 
rity of action. |[Applause.] 

I do not believe that any other man has 
ever sat in the Senate, whatever his reputa- 
tion may have been, however hallowed may 
be his memory—in some cases perhaps be- 
of the passage of time—who, if we 
measure his work by any yardstick we choose 
to adopt, can surpass the record of this man 
whom we have come here tonight to honor. 
{Applause.] Personally, I owe him a debt 
of gratitude which I can never repay—not 
for anything he ever tried to do for me but 
because I what he tried to do for the 
great masses of American men and women, 
whose interests are not always placed first in 
the activities of public men. I acknowledge 
that debt. I believe that it is a debt which 


cause 


saw 


every man owes who has before him the 
example of another life, in which self-in- 


terest counts for nothing interest 
counts for all 

I now have the pleasure of presenting to 
you a man who, at least in the past year— 
I cannot speak with respect to all his Speeches 
because I have not heard them 


them all made speeches the 


and public 


in the past 


ll or read 
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inspiration for which might well have come 
from our honored guest of this evening, be- 
cause those speeches spoke his language and 
uttered his thoughts. It gives me great 
pleasure at this time to call upon the Vice 
President of the United States. [Applause.| 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, VICE PRESI-<- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Vice President Watiace. Mr. Justice, Sen- 
ator Norris, distinguished guests, and friends, 
rarely have I had so much pleasure in at- 
tending a meeting as the one which is being 
held here tonight. It is a high privilege to 
have the opportunity to pay tribute to Grorcr 
Norris. He belongs to that small group of 
wise public men who clearly see the future 
and are willing to do something about it. 
They know that without progress there will 
be either revolution or the return of the 
human spirit to the cave. 

It is good for us to review briefly the forces 
which have made Grorce Norris the best 
loved progressive of our time. ‘The boys and 
young men in the United States can study 
Senator Norris’ life with profit. Hundreds 
of thousands of them are undergoing trials 
similar to those through which Senator Nor- 
RIS passed as a young man. Out of his trials 
came the ability to serve the common man. 
As a small boy Senator Norris was forced by 
hard circumstance to think of others, be- 
cause he lost his father and had to help sup- 
port his mother. Thus he learned with his 
own hands the difficulties which tens of mil- 
lions of our people face. But it took more 
than this to make the Senator Norris whom 
all the American people respect and honor. 
He thought things out for himself, slowly 
and carefully. When he was sure he was 
right, he stood for his opinion, no matter how 
many people might be on the other side. 
Events once in a long while proved that he 
was wrong, but when he found that to be the 
case, he was humble enough to change. It is 
a& rare man who can grow, especially after he 
passes 50 years of age. The man who can 
change his mind when conditions change 
finds himself saying as Senator Norris has 
so frequently said: “I may be wrong.” 

Senator Norris has been one of the far- 
visioned social planners of our time. He has 
understood the fundamental importance of 
conserving soil, water, electricity, and people. 
And he has done something about it. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which he fath- 
ered and which the Government under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt has estab- 
lished, provides for the conservation of each 
one of these indispensable resources. 

The Senator has shown the same broad 
vision in his support of the national farm 
program. To him this program meant con- 
servation of soil and water and conservation 
of farm families and farm homes. As Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, whenever I had to 
appear before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I always felt reassured when Senator 
Norris was present as a member of the com- 
mittee, for I knew that the farmers of the 
United States had no truer nor more under- 
standing friend. In recent months, he has 
continued to battle for agriculture as he has 
struggled to have some of the synthetic- 
rubber plants located in the Farm Belt and 
to have the rubber made from surplus grain. 

Why is it that Senator Norris, speaking 
softly and without oratorical effect, univer- 
sally commands attention in the Senate when 
he takes the floor? It is because of his rare 
ability to make the most complicated issue 
seem clear and simple. He always talks the 
language of the average man. 

In view of all the exceptional attributes 
possessed by Senator Norris, it is little won- 
der that for many years he has won acclaim 
from men of all parties and all walks of life. 
It is little wonder that the Decatur (Ala.) 
Daily says that he “belongs to the people 

f ’: that the Nashville Ten- 


of the United States’ 
nesseean calls him our “peerless statesman.” 





























It is not strange that Oswald Garrison 
Villard could say of him: 

“Fortunate man to be so trusted and loved 
by innumerable friends all over the United 
States. Fortunate United States to have one 
such public servant, such a patriot, within 
its confines.” 

Nor is it surprising that William Allen 
White would say: 

“In all this land no one living has done 
so much as GrorcEe W. Norris for his country 
to change the old habits and customs and 
set us moving along wise political paths into 
new ways of strength and light. When one 
compares wl.at he has really done in his gen- 
eration and then when one stands his 
achievements up alongside Webster's or 
Blaine’s, who were great figures in their time, 
but who achieved practically nothing, one 
realizes the solid stature and enduring use- 
fulness of Grorcre W. Norris.” 

And the perfect tribute was paid by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a few years ago when he called 
Senator Norris the “gentle knight of Ameri- 
can progressive ideals.” 

I was interested the other day in reading 
an account by Tom Stokes in the Washing- 
ton Daily News. He told of the bust of Sen- 
ator Norris being made by Jo Davidson, the 
sculptor, who is with us tonight. 

“As the sculptor continued with his work,” 
so ran the newspaper account, “Senator 
Norris got to talking about Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the vast Tennessee Valley project 
that is perhaps his greatest memorial. As 
he talked his face came alive with his dream, 
and far in the future, long after he has gone, 
you could see the vision of a people raised 
from economic poverty and distress, could 
see, as he described them, the hitherto un- 
revealed garden spots among the southern 
mountains now made accessible to the people, 
and the great Tennessee and its tributaries 
serving the land forever.” 

Now, I understand, the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley are asking him to go and make 
his home there, to see his dream taking 
reality. But, great as is the pull of the Ten- 
nessee mountains and valleys, the pull of the 
Nebraska prairies is greater. Senator Norris 
is going back to be among his old friends in 
McCook. 

We don’t want him to go. The progressive 
cause needs him. Never have the liberals of 
this Nation so needed his sage advice, his 
broad, earthly outlook on national and in- 
ternational affairs. After every great war it 
is so easy for the forces of narrow, selfish 
greed to entrench themselves and thus lay 
the groundwork for a never-ending succes- 
sion of wars. With Georcre Norris’ help and 
counsel the liberals of this Nation can do 
their part in the hard, practical, political 
job of making the world more secure for the 
common man of all the nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. Justice Buiack. In 1928 an election was 
about to be held. The nomination had not 
yet occurred. A Member of the United States 
Senate at that time said to me, “It looks as 
though Al Smith is going to be nominated. 
If he is, I am going tu my State the day after 
the nomination and make the strongest, 
speech for him that a man ever made for @ 
candidate for President. In November an 
election will occur and I shall be retired from 
the United States Senate; but don’t let that 
worry you. I will be back in 2 years.” 

The nomination occurred as he had proph- 
esied. The speech was made, as he had said 
it would be made. His prophecy was fulfilled 
to the limit. He was defeated, but 2 years 
thereafter he came back. I now present that 
man to you with the statement that he may 
be temporarily down, but he is never out. 
Gov. Matthew M. Neely, of West Virginia. 
{Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF GOV. MATTHEW M. NEELY, OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, FORMER UNITED STATES SENATOR 


Governor Neety. Mr. Toastmaster, gra- 
cious host, illustrious honor ‘guest and dis- 
tinguished friends of the peerless legisla- 
tive champion of righteousness in govern- 
mental affairs: A fatalistic philosopher once 
said that on election day the American people 
have the right to do anything they d 
please. [Laughter.] Recent returns from 
the political “front” preclude the possibility 
of refuting this assertion. But please do not 
think it an unpardonable asperity for me to 
observe that in Nebraska, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia the people greatly abused their 
privilege of punishing themselves and de- 
feating their faithful servants on the third 
day of November. [{Laughter.] Kindly 
mark the prediction. Before the expiration 
of the next six years the voters of Nebraska 
will, in sackcloth and ashes, repent of the 
flagrant sin they committed against them- 
selves and their posterity by failing to return 
to the United States Senate the most useful 
lawmaker in the whole wide world tonight 

Eternity, that mysterious entity, without 
birth or death; space, that prodigious play- 
ground of the planets, without beginning 
or end; some astounding achievements and a 
few extraordinary men like George Washing- 
ton and George Norris defy adequate portrayal 
by any language known to the human race. 

In such cases, ordinary description but 
tends to decrease grandeur and diminish 
glory. Only the Master has manifested rec- 
ognition of this truth. For example the 
story of the creation of the whole vast uni- 
verse, including everything from the tiniest 
speck on earth to the most stupendous star in 
heaven, is told in the first chapter of Holy 
Writ in the sublimely brief and simple 
words: 





“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 


Let me, in speaking of the honor guest, 
strive for a semblance of the brevity of this 
divine, felicitous language, because much 
speaking in an attempt to reveal the great- 
ness of George Norris, describe his good- 
ness, or extol the value of his public service 
would become as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbals. 

Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, “Battling” Bob La Follette, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
George Norris constitute the most brilliant 
stars in the brightest constellation of hu- 
manitarian statesmen who have ever illu- 
mined the pages of American history. 

For a longer time than the average person 
can remember there has not been a single 
important uprising for governmental refor- 
mation in which George Norris has not been 
in the forefront of the conflict on the side of 
right. In every battle for progress, his lead- 
ership has been more conspicuous and ten 
times more inspiring than the famous 
white plume of Henry of Navarre. 

Ever since his maturity, George Norris has 
unselfishly and heroically fought for the 
common people every day and all day long. 
If he had been just a little nearer divine, 
he would not have been defeated on the 
third of November; he would have been con- 
ducted to a new Calvary and crucified upon 





a new cross. 
When Pilate, on a dark and melancholy 
day, inquired of his subjects whether he 


should release the Sinless Saviour or Barab- 


bas, the robber, the frenzied mob cried out 
against the Master: “Away with this man, 
let Him be crucified, and release unto us 


Barabbas.”’ 


“Until the sun grows cold; 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold,” 
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narrowly Senator 


no one will every know how 


Norris has escaped a crown of thorns, 
spear in the side and the agony of a martyr’s 
death. 

A few days after the el on, a metro- 





politan newspaper carried a front page pic- 
ture of this gallant lawgiver gazing : 


it the 














dome of the Capitol. Beneath this Ss a 
brief article entitled: “The end of the trail.” 
It stated, among other thi that this emi- 
nent statesman had seen n than four- 
score years. No one in this audience will 


doubt that millions are hoping that the great 
Norris will not believe that he is near “th 

end of the trail”, or think that it is too late 
for him to render more service to his country 
in the days to come than the average states- 
man f half his age will ever be able to per- 
form. 

- ” * 





“nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shail cease to palpitate 


Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocle 
wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 
bore off the prize of verse from his com- 
peers, 

When each had numbered more than four- 


score years, 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightin 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 


Completed Faust when eighty years WwW 
past. 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten 

Had but begun his ‘Characters of Men.’” 
The next decade will probably be the most 

fruitful and pleasant 10-year period in the 


remarkable life of this renowned man. 


“For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another 
And as the evening twilight fades ¢ 
The sky is filled with 


As Senator Norris continues his crusas 
for better things for all the people; 
continues to march tri l 
in the golden glow of 
can confidently say 





stars, in 





the setting sul 


“I live for those who lov 
Whose hearts are kind and true 
For the heaven that s: 
And waits my spirit too 
For the cause that lacks a 
For the wrong that needs r 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can d&« 


e me 


iiles above me, 





Senator Norris, there are no words 
vocabulary sufficiently vigorous 1 xp! 
love for you, my gratitude , or U 
depth of my appreciatio1 f the inspiration 
which you supplied me throu ut mj ‘ 
teen years of happy association with you in 
the Senate. My firm belief l 
of your statesmanship, loftine 
motives and the purity of your 
feebly indicated by the fact that a hw 
times, when compelled to } t 
Senate roll calls, my request y § 
retary Leslie Biffle was: “In matters of pa 
policy, pair me as votil with my 1 d 
leader, Senator Alben Barkley; but o1 
other questions, pair me as voting with S 
ator George Notris.” 

An eloquent author mu I 
sciously had him in mind 
another, he is: 

“A ice-cold water to the parch 
and burning lips of thirst; 

A palm that lifts 
the desert sand 

An isle of green in some far ; 

The purple iight of dawn above the 
hills; 

A cloud of gold beneath the setting sun; 

A fragrance wafted from 

A silvery strain of music heard within s 
palace wrought of drean 








the 


of 


spring 


$s coronet of 
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lightly modified words 
Field: 


> progress 

oo slow to many of us 
official life in the legis- 
the departments are not 
burdens of all the great 
up from time to time in 
time, we may 

ss of the arts. 
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friters of poetry 
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rite of prose, have con- 


toward bringing about 
{ non earth 

came to Washington 

ly gifted in the ex- 

has dedicated his gift 

gressive causes of 

i im to talk 


Applause. } 
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ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH, 


OF CONGRESS 


To master, Se tor 
uished guests, the few 
will be spoken not for 
i to represent, but for 
ww Ican speak: The rank 
tion of American writers 

which I belong— 

ind journalist who 1 >- 

hich fought in th 

War it Was fight- 

rned from the 

make the peace, 

about purposes, 

into some- 

that peo- 

had mucn respect for 
human race referred to 
that watched 


resolves and 
Gied fade out 
that lost its 
wane- 

ts mouth 


na in 


ple. We knew you believed in the destiny 
of the people. We knew you believed in the 
institutions of popular government which 
you served and honored by serving. We 
knew you came from behind us in our his- 
tory—from far back—from the clean times 
of belief and singleness and courage; and 
we knew where you were going, too—far 
beyond us 

Any nation of men owes its faith in its 
institutions and itself not to the abstract 
definition of those institutions—not to the 
laws and the documents, however it may 
revere those laws and documents—but to the 
public men who give those institutions flesh 
and blood. You will forgive me for saying 
in your presence here tonight that the single- 
ness and devotion of your public service 
through that difficult and troubled time was 
one of the few continuing forces which kept 
intact, for all men everywhere to see, the 
true meaning—the true tradition—of this 
democratic people 

We have emerged now from the years of 
confusion—the years of forgetfulness and 
self-indulgence and irresponsibility and con- 
fusion We have recaptured the ancient 
American faith in ourselves We have made 
our choice and we will do what we have 
chosen. We have dedicated ourselves to our 
greatness—to the best we know. We are 
determined that this time there shall be no 
loss o. heart, no relapse into softness, no 
failure to carry through. In spite of all our 
enemies can do, in spite of occasional cynical 
tongues at home and occasional cowardly 
hearts, we will fight this war through to the 
peace we mean to make, and we will make it 

We are proud to say to you for ourselves 
and for many others who would speak beside 
us, if they could, that the strength on which 
we now depend—the strength we derive from 
our revolutionary and ghting past as a 
natic dedicated to the cause of men and 
freedom—we deeply ows { Applause. ] 

Mr. Justice Birack. Back in 1927, when I 
ame to the Senate, anc freshman Sena- 
Some years later I had the 
asure of voting to make him the leader 
the Democratic majority. That is one yote 
ave cast whic h ever for a moment 
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I know how difficult it is to trace, in a sen- 
tence or two, or under the limitations of 
debate which we impose upon ourselves in 
the Senate |laughter] the 40-year career of 
a man like Senator Norris. I have been 
thinking back over those 40 years and meas- 
uring them in terms of myself, in a way, 
although, as we have been frequently told, 
life is not measured by figures on a dial. 

Forty years sounds like a long time; and 
I had been measuring, or trying to measure, 
those 40 years in terms of my Own existence. 

I had been trying to think what I was do- 
ing, for example, when Senator Norris was 
elected to Congress 40 years ago. It does not 
make any difference what I was doing. It was 
not of any importance what I was doing; but 
it so happened that I had just been appointed 
as the official stenographer of the district 
court in the district in which I lived in 
Kentucky. I had a young man’s passing 
interest in politics. I read a great deal about 
what went on here in Washington. I took 
a great interest in the fight Senator Norris 
waged in 1910. I saw his picture on the front 
page of nearly every newspaper. As I recall 
your picture then, Senator, you wore a dark 
and heavy moustache, which you discarded 
some years ago, not because it had ceased 
to be dark or heavy but simply because you 
wanted to be progressive and liberal and keep 
up with the styles. |Laughter.] 

Forty years ago Theodore Roosevelt was 
President of the United States when you 
were elected to the House of Representatives. 

We have talked about liberalism and prog- 
ress. Mention has been made of the New 
Deal. No one ever names the particular 
cause in which he enlists; but it seems to 
me that a golden thread runs through all the 
great fights for movement forward, which 
have been given names by some. 

We now hear about the New Deal. Under 
Woodrow Wilson we heard about the New 
Freedom. Under President Theodore Roose- 
velt it was called the Square Deal. Under 
Abraham Linccln it was Government of the 
People, by the People, and for the People. 
Under Jefferson it was Equal Rights to All 
and Exclusive Privileges to None. But 
whether it was the New Deal, the New Free- 
dom, the Square Deal, Government of the 
People, by the People, and for the People, or 
Equal Rights to All and Exclusive Privileges 
to None, it was the same thing. The golden 
thread runs through all that century and a 


half I believe there is no Man in our gen- 
eration in whose life and character all these 
conceptions of the rights of man have con- 
verged more completely than they have in 
the person, the character, and the public 
life of Senator Grorce Norris. [Applause.| 
He has been beyond and independent of 
political parties 
You will be amazed, perhaps, to know that 
in one of his letters to James Madison, 
Thomas Jefferson said: “If I could not go to 
heaven but through a political party, I would 
prefer not to go at all.” That is a strange 
from a man who was the founder 
of a political organization, but it is the state- 
ment of a man who regarded political or- 
ganizations a instrumentalities through 
which the rights of the people to share in 
their government, to have a part in it, and 


to be the Government, should be accom- 
plished, rather than 


+ 


stateme! 


merely as -agencies 
through which men might hold political 
offic 

I do ni snow what ator Norris has in 
mind doing aft the 3d of January. It may 
be that, like he ants to go back to 
his Sabine farm e ma vant to go to the 
Tennessee alley, or 1 ain in Washington, 
Whatever he ires ind whatever he 
feels in his heart he should do, I wish to 
express publicly e which I have ex- 
pressed to him privately, that he will not per- 
mit future generations to lose the record of 
his experiens ni ac! \ t his reac- 
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the past 40 years. The other day I saw a 
suggestion in a newspaper that he write a 
book. We have all heard the saying that “Of 
the making of books there is no end,” and 
that everybody writes a book. Everybody 
does not write a book. Certainly everybody 
could not write such a book as you could 
write; and I hope you will write one, Senator, 
not only for the benefit of those who live 
now but for the benefit of those who come 
after. 

When I came to Washington as a young 
Representative in the House, Champ Clark 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He used to sit out in the lobbies on either 
side of the House Chamber and talk by the 
hour to young and inexperienced Members 
of the House who came to Washington. He 
had a wealth of miscellaneous information 
on all subjects, the equal of which I have 
never seen in any man in public life since 
I have been in Washington. 

One day I asked him where he got all his 
information, and what sort of books he had 
read, He said, “Many of the books which 
I have read are now out of print; but if you 
want a good history of the United States from 
the beginning down to the nineties go to 
some second-hand book shop and buy a copy 
of John Marshall’s Life of Washington, Par- 
ton’s Life of Andrew Jackson, Thomas H. 
Benton’s Thirty Years View, and James G. 
Blaine’s Twenty Years in Congress.” I went 
to an old book shop and browsed around until 
I found those books, which were then out of 
print. I have read them. They furnish a 
connected story of our country and are writ- 
ten in a fascinating way by those who lived 
through those events. While those books 
are out of print, they are among the treasures 
of American history. On the basis of those 
books many historians have written by what 
might be called in the modern days remote 
control. I hope that a hint to the wise will 
be sufficient. 

I know that Senator Norris could write a 
story of the past 40 years, a period which has 
witnessed more changes in our economic, 
political, and social life than any other 40- 
year period in our history. He not only has 
lived through it all but he has been a part 
of it and has helped to make history. 

We have seen many men come to Washing- 
ton like roaring lions of liberalism and prog- 
ress, Before they were here long they calmed 
down and frequently became utter reac- 
tionaries. I could name some. I have wit- 
nessed that transformation a number of 
times during my brief experience. Many men 
come here with a veneer of liberalism, and 
the veneer soon wears off and they revert to 
type. However, in the case of the man in 
whose honor we meet tonight, a man who 
has participated in an outstanding way in 
the progress we have made in the past 40 
years, liberalism was never a veneer. He came 
here as a sturdy oak, and he has remained 
so until now. Like some precious old piece 
of furniture which is good the way 
through, he becomes more priceless as the 
years go by because of his character and his 
contribution to progress. 

During the Wilson administration there 
was a vacancy on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Kentucky delegation was 
interested in the appointment of a man from 
Kentucky. Senator Ollie James and Senator 
Beckham were espousing his cause. They 
gathered together the entire Kentucky dele- 
gation, and we went to the White House in 
a body to see President Wilson and recom- 
mend our candidate, who was outstanding. 
He would have graced the bench. Each of us 
made his little speech about our candidate. 
Finally Mr. Wilson said, “Gentlemen, does 
your candidate believe that the law grows, or 
does he take the legalistic view that it is 
finished?” 

In that one question Woodrow Wilson drew 
a picture of the kind of man he wanted on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I may 
paraphrase that interrogatory of Woodrow 
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Wilson by the change of only one word, and 
make it apply to the guest of honor here to- 
night. Does he believe that government 
grows, or does he take the legalistic view that 
it is finished? Senator Norris’ record of 
achievement over the past 4 decades shows 
that he has never yielded, never gone off on a 
sidetrack, even for a moment, in his belief 
that government grows, that it must grow, 
and that whenever it ceases to grow society 
will become static. 

Jefferson went much further than any of 
us now would be willing to go, in one of his 
famous letters, when he said that he believed 
that all constitutions ought to be changed 
every 20 years. None of us would dare go 
quite that far, but his theory was that gen- 
erations and problems change. In that letter 
he said that no live generation ought to be 
bound by any dead generation. That was 
radical when he said it; and because he gave 
expression to such views he was called a dem- 
agogue by those who did not endorse his 
theory. We would not go that far. The idea 
behind the statement was that governments 
must grow, laws must grow, their interpreta- 
tions must grow, and the obligation of gov- 
ernment to society must grow and develop. 
No man in the history of this Nation has 
given more of his energy, thought, and char- 
acter to the growth of government than has 
Senator Greorce Norris. . 

Senator, we do not have to stand here and 
tell you what we think of you. You know 
what we think of you. I may quote here a 
sentence which Elbert Hubbard wrote just be- 
fore he went down to his tragic death on the 
Lusitania. Elbert Hubbard said: 

“A little more patience; a little more charity 
for all; a little more devotion; a little more 
love, with less bowing down to the past, and 
a silent ignoring of pretended authority; a 
brave looking forward to the future, with 
more faith in our fellows, and the race will 
be ripe for a burst of light and life.” 

Senator Norris, you have been a little more 
patient than most of us who have wanted +o 
move forward sometimes faster than the peo- 
ple were ready to travel. You have had a 
little more charity for all than many of us, 
if not mostof us. You have had a little more 
devotion to the liberal and progressive ideal 
than any of us. You have a little more love. 
You have bowed down less to the past. You 
have been silent scmetimes in ignoring pre- 
tended authority. You have looked bravely 
forward to the future, with faith in your 
fellow men; and because of this and your 
contribution to this great cause, your race, 
our race—all races—are tonight riper for a 
burst of light and of life 

Mr. Justice Black. Before making the next 
introduction, I think it would be appropriate 
for me, in behalf of Senator Gurrey, to ex- 
press to the representatives of other coun- 
tries who are here our appreciation for their 
presence. We believe—and I am sure that 
this belief is not mine alone—that you have 
come to witness a tribute to one who repre- 
sents the best type of citizenship that our 
civilization, our way of life in this land, can 
produce. 

Before introducing the next speaker I wish 
to supplement what I said in my opening re- 
marks abcut Alabama in 1927. This is 1942 
Times have changed. I recall very vividly the 
speech of Senator Norris on the floor of the 
Senate during my first term, in whictr he pic- 
tured the advantages which could come to 
the South from the development of the Ten- 
nessee River. I remember what he 








said about 


flood control and about relieving Chatta- 
nooga and oth«r cities along the ri er, as well 
as rural areas, from the damages which had 
been coming from the ravages of floods. At 


that time he pictured what would happen 
when that mighty stream hould be har- 
nessed, when its ovcrflow would be controlled 
and it was open to such navigation as might 
be useful to the people. Particularly do I 
recall that part of his speech which at that 
early date seemed pure imagery. He pictured 
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the time when, by reason of the di 
of electricity at cheap rates, the w 
the South would be relieved from the 
dens of the family washtub and their kite 
would have the benefits which would come 
from electric current. 

Six years ago I was in a country 
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Alabama close to the Tennessee River 

the home of a farmer, where everything that 
electricity could do was done by electricity 
The family washing was done by electrici 
Water was drawn from the well by electricity 
The cooking was done by electricity. I wa 
amazed when told by the owner of that es 


the small monthly rate which he paid for 
current which supplied the hom I recall 
the picture which had been painted by Se1 
ator Norris on the occasion when he foresaw 
the advantages which would come to my peo- 
ple as a result of the fight which he was then 


making. 
Those advantages did come. They are 
there. If there ever was a time—and ther: 


was such a time—when the name of Senator 
Norris was not spoken of with peculiar favor 
in the State of Alabama th time has 
passed. I believe there is no State among all 
the 48 States in which there would be a mor 
nearly unanimous sentiment expressed 
against his withdrawal from public life than 
in the State of Alabama 


t 





Of course, we do not want him to with- 
draw from public life. We know that 
McCook is calling him. However, he can go 
to McCook when he becomes old enough t 
retire. [Laughter.] When he reaches the 
age of 95, perhaps it would be all right f 
him to go back there. The people of the 
country are not yet willing to | 3 serv- 
ices; and as one citizen of this Nation I wish 


to express the sincere hope that he will not 
find the lure of McCook so overpowering that 
he will permit himself to depart from publi 
service. We need him. We must have him 
{ Applause. ] 

If he comes to the Tennessee Valley, where 
he probably will come, at least for “visit, if 
not for permanent residence, he will find that 
the people of that State still read a boo 
which says that “a gocd name is rather to be 


chosen than great riches, and loving favor 
rather than silver and gold.” He has tl 

name in Alabama today. The people of Ala- 
bama love him as we love him. I cannot 


think of anything that would be more ap- 
propriate in the history of this N 3 
for the man who dreamed the dr 
saw the vision long before it came int 
to sit down and watch the sple 
dream come true 

If I were to introduce the President of t1 








United States I should d i 
words: “The President of the United Sta 
Such a brief introduction, in my judgment 
always imperatively called for when one in- 
treduces a man who equal 
type of man who is the P 
United States. 

Gentleman, the Senator f 1 N 
{ Applause. | 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS 

Senator Norris. Mr. Toastmaster a dis- 
tinguished guests, I know t! t 
expect of me on this occasion a | - 
sion of my sentiment: my ~ you, 
not only for this mee > 





man who made it possible, bu 


Kind words which have been said in re 

to myself. If you are expectin 1 an €x- 
pression you are bound to b isappointed 
I can only say to you*that from the t m 
of my heart I feel deeply grateful for this 


testimonial in my behalf 
When Senator BARKLEY V i 
particularly when he was gq T 


Jefferson, I was reminded 
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of our civilization seems t | J j 
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c man, if carried to its 
will bring peace and hap- 
) : nations which represent the 
individuals compose them 
The words of a great American poet express 
my idea. He said 
“Will death so change me that I shall sit 
among the ’ saints, turning a deaf ear to 
the sore complaints of souls that suffer? Me- 
thinks—-God pardon if the thought be sin— 
t world of pain were better if therein 
might still be human, and the 


pity drop on its fires some 


is the love we have for our 
that causes us to wish and hope 
iy be controlled by that love 
iid, in the Declaration of 
that the object of life is the 
1appiness. The man who is happy 
thinks of gains and disregards 
of millions of others just as 
has not yet learned the divine 
taught centuries ago by 
In our own country we 
ne difficult lessons to learn. 
influences are blockading the road 
in progre 
we can take a lesson from what is 
nin Great Britain. Some of our people 
like Great Britain It seems to me 
some of our peopie are not as enthusi- 
about winning this war as they ought 
they hate Great Britain; yet 
started out with a program to bring 
happines relief, and more en- 
when this 
ver than has ever been given 
the world. Let me say, in 
the Ambassador of Great 
t f with his 
suffering undergone by the 
as Changed for the better 
he English people. 
We shall have 
je are to keep up 

has outlined 
after Dunkerque, 
when France 
itain had been de- 
the remnants of 
across the Chan- 
mparable with 
went through a 
y, and suffering 
1e history of the 
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There was no difference between them. They 
had come to a point where absolute equality 
prevailed. 

Do not tell me that that lesson is going 
to be forgotten when this World War is over. 
Do not tell me that the spirit of equality 
that was born in the agony of the awful 
trials through which her people passed had 
not something to do with the new program 
which Great Britain has already announced 
she will pursue when the war is over, when 
things that were never thought of before are 
going to become part of the Government. 

We shall have to travel rapidly if we are 
to keep up with Great Britain. We have not 
gone through that agony and suffering. We 
have not seen our children and our wives 
torn to shreds by bombs dropped by treach- 
erous enemies. We have not experienced 
that—and, God help us, may we never have 
to experience it. But it has taught a lesson 
in England. If we come to realize what it 
m.eans, it will teach the same lesson here. 
It will teach the same lesson all over the 
world. 

Some time ago there was a meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The 
president of that great organization of com- 
bined wealth in his speech said, in substance: 
“We are not fighting this war to give milk 
to Hottentot babies or to build on the 
Danube another Tennessee Valiey Authority.” 
How shallow-minded! How far from the 
truth he was! How blind he was to world 
conditions which exist! He wants to fight 
the war so that he will get more money and 
so that the selfish idea of wealth will prevail. 
If that is to be the result then we shall have 
fought this war in vain. If out of it all we 
cannot get a peace that will bring men of 
opposite extremes nearer together where they 
can combine their efforts toward a common 
end, the happiness of all peoples, then we 
had better surrender tonight to Hitler and 
Japan 

Nhen we meet around the peace table with 

allies to agree upon the terms of the 
ce, we shall have to compromise, of course, 
1g Ourselves in order to get a peace that 
bring equality between individuals and 
equal cpportunity to live without fear of 
destruction tomcrrow. If we want that kind 
of a peace, we must say to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, “We will throw your 
proposition out the window. You have not 
suggested anything that will bring a perma- 
A temporary peace is not worth 
the effort which we and our allies have put 
forth to win the victory.” 

The peace must be permanent; and if it is 

be permanent, happine and joy to tke 
individual homes and firesi of the civil- 
ized world must be increase The peace 
must be permanent, or another war will fol- 
low this one; and, God knows, and we know, 
that civilization could not go through an- 
other conflagration of this kind. 

If we are to have a perma peace, we 
must make a peace in behalf of hundreds of 
millions of people who are yet unborn, every 
one of whom is absolutely innocent of any 

oa crimes which have brought on this 

That statement applies t Jur enemies 
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peace or our victory will be a failure. We 
must have that kind of a peace or all our 
sufferings will have been in vain. Unless we 
have that kind of a peace every soldier from 
America, or from any of our allies, who gives 
up his life to destroy the enemy in various 
parts of the world, will have been sacrificed 
in vain, without any reward. 

It seems to me that all should realize, from 
the progress that has been made in this war 
so far, that we must have a new world, a new 
civilization, in order to make any success out 
of our victory. 

There must be a permanent peace, in 
which the individual, as well as nations all 
over the civilized world, will have the right 
to enjoy happiness and be free from the 
fear of poverty, death, and destruction, from 
the cradle to the grave. They must be free 
from misfortunes which they have had no 
hand in bringing about. It seems to me 
that the man who does not realize that 
clearly does not comprehend the present situ- 
ation of the world. 

Everyone has something to do. First we 
must clean our own hearts of revenge when 
we make the peace. We must realize that the 
men who will sign the treaty will not in 
reality’ be the beneficiaries of it, and that 
the beneficiaries of it, no matter what side 
they may be on, are innocent of any wrong- 
doing. It will be a great sacrifice, perhaps, 
to get into that attitude. We must make 
that sacrifice. 

We shall have to conquer many enemies in 
our midst. They may be in the form of great 
political or financial powers. We shall have 
to fight them and conquer them before we 
can get that kind of a peace. We shall have 
to fight such enemies in Congress. We shall 
have to fight them in the Senate, Senator 
BarKLEY. I feel very deeply that many of 
our own people, with honest intentions per- 
haps, but with erroneous ideas of what the 
peace must be if it is to be permanent, must 
be shown the error of their ways. 

I do not mean that the Government should 
not be criticized Constructive criticism is 
good for the person who is criticized, as well 
as for the person who makes the criticism. 
However, the man who wants to make money 
out of this war—the man who wants to get 
political power out of this ‘var—is an enemy 
to a real lasting peace, [Applause.] 

Those are the enemies in our country with 
which we shall have to contend, even to a 
greater degree than they will have to be con- 
tended with in other countries. We have 
not tasted the agony which China has tasted. 
We have not suffered the agony which Russia 
has suffered. We have not seen our homes 
destroyed and everything laid waste, as Eng- 
land has seen it. 

It has been a bitter lesson, and I believe 
that other nations are perhaps better pre- 
pared than we are to make a peace which will 
bring permanent joy and happiness to all the 
civilized world. We shall perhaps have a 
greater contest to keep those with the wrong 
aims from getting control of our Govern- 
ment than will be true of any of our allies in 
this war. We shall be called upon to wage 
a bitter contest to see that the improve- 
ments which we have made domestically are 
10t lost by letting the control of the Govern- 
ment pass into hands which have no sym- 
pathy with what we have accomplished, 

When the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers says that we are not 
fighting this war to build another Tennessee 
Valley Authority on the Danube he casts a 
lur upon our efforts. He casts a slur upon 

of the greatest accomplishments in this 
rld when he refers to the Tennessee Valley 
ty in such lang there ought 
Tennessee \ y Authority on the 

If they will follow our model, there 

ne. We wil t build it, but the 

int lengthy dis- 

ee Valley Authority, 
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I get started on that subject. [Laughter.] 
However, let me say that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which has been condemned as 
visionary and socialistic, is one of the out- 
standing monuments of this administration. 
Those who would attempt to destroy it would 
take away from our people the comfort and 
happiness which will come to us if we will 
only take care of our natural resources which 
Ged has given us. 

That is all the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is. It merely utilizes for the benefit of man— 
for the benefit of all of us—the proper con- 
servation of nature’s resources. They ought 
to belong to all the people instead of to a few. 
It is because of the few, powerful as they are 
and influential as they are in elections, from 
road overseer to President, that we have had 
this constant struggle in the development of 
our natural resources. 

When we got into this war one of the first 
things we turned to was the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. All of us, including the previous 
enemies of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
turned to the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
relief, and did not come away empty handed. 
If it had not been for the power development 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority and on the 
Pacific coast, utilizing the natural resources 
of the country, we should not be where we 
now are. We would still be suffering defeats; 
but because we had partially developed vast 
resources our Government had a sustaining 
hand which has brought victory instead of 
defeat. 

So I hope the National Association of 
Manufacturers will realize that while we may 
not be expected to build a Tennessee Valley 
Authority on the Danube we ought to build 
one on the Missouri River and on the Mis- 
River. 


sissippi We ought to build one in 
Arkansas. We ought to take advantage of 


all the water which flows from the moun- 
tains down to the sea, the power from which, 
if properly developed, would bring happiness 
to the American people, without enriching 
those who do not labor but only reap a re- 
ward from the labor of others. 

That is going to be the contest. It must 
be maintained if we are to secure the proper 
peace for the world, if we are to have a world 
in which wars will in time be forgotten. The 
resources which God has given to man should 
be developed by man for the benefit of man, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
doing that work. 

Do you happen to know, gentlemen, that 
right now, while we are meeting here, there 
are scores of engineers from almost every 
part of the world scattered up and down the 
Tennessee Valley? There are engineers there 
from South America and from China. When 
the war is over and engineers can come from 
countries which are now under the heel of 
Mitler’s cruel dominion, they will come 

Why do they come? It is because we have 
started something there which, so far as I 
know, had never been undertaken in the his- 


tory of the world. In a nutshell, it is to 
develop a stream. The same thing can be 
applied to every stream that comes down 


from the mountains. We have endeavored, 
in a scientific way, to develop the system as a 
whole. The Tennesse Valley Authority Act 
itself provides that that shall be done. First 
on the list, the act provides that the de- 
velopment shall be with the purpose and in- 
tent of obtaining a maximum amount of flood 
control. That principle has governed the 
placing of every dam in the system. 

Secondly, it is developed with the idea of 
obtaining the maximum amount of naviga- 
tion; and, third, it is developed so as to ob- 
tain the maximum amount of electric power 
consistent with the maximum amount of 
flood control and navigation The power 
which is created is third on the list. It is 
only an incident. It is only a byproduct of 
the development of flood control 

The development of the Tennessee River 
is now nearing completion, and the flow of 
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the river will be practically constant the year 
round. The water will be held back by huge 
dams, which store the water in times of ex- 
cess flow and release it when the river is low 
so that navigation may continue. The same 
dam which prevents damage by flood makes 
the river navigable at seasons of low water 
and produces power. Our enemies fought 
that development. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has attracted the attention of engi- 
neers all over the civilized world. They are 
coming here to learn the lessons which it 
teaches; and if the National Association of 
Manufacturers should move over to the 
Danube, the time will come when they will 
be confronted with the same fight over there. 
[ Applause. | 

Such projects ought to be developed every- 
where. Any person, regardless of his politi- 
“al or financial power, who is interested in 
the upbuilding of humanity and the welfare 
ot the laboring man, and who wants to put 
all men on an equal basis, as nearly as possi- 
ble, cannot conscientiously oppose that kind 
of development. 

To sum it all up, in order to have a satis- 
factory condition in the world, we must have 
a world peace in which no grief shall gnaw 
a heart, and never shall a tender tie be 
broken, and the eternal change that waits 
on growth and action shall proceed with ever- 
lasting accord, hand in hand. |Applause.| 

Mr. Justice BLack. Senator Gurrey asks me 
to express his appreciation to all who have 
come here tonight. Let me say this closing 
word: To me, the remarks of Senator Norris 
and the expression which has come from his 
heart give a new meaning to an old truth: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

This meeting is now adjourned. 

[Prolonged applause, the guests rising.| 
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Ohio 
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HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 14, 1942 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
b: the Honorable Grorce H. BENDER, 
Member of Congress from Ohio, before 
the Committee for a Jewish Army of 
Stateless and Palestinian Jews, at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, at Chicago, IIl., on 
Wednesday evening, December 16, 1942: 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam happy, in- 
deed, to be present with you this evening 
The news of the day is joyous and heartening 
to the freedom-loving peoples of the world. 
We sense at last a turn in the tide. From the 
beginning of the war religious men and 
women of every creed have instinctively be- 
lieved that Hitler could not conquer. We 
have never for a moment doubted the inter- 
vention of God to crush this monster of de- 
struction. Today the end is not yet clearly in 
sight, but there is a glimpse of light off in the 
horizon, a light that will grow brighter day by 
day until the sun rises once more upon a 
world at peace 

We have many undertakin perform be- 
fore that day arrives. As members of the Jew- 
ish faith, you have complex problems to solve 


re t 


As a member of the Christian faith, I have a 
solemn obligation to help you solve them 





All of us remember the t 
ter of the Book of Ezekiel 


rty-seventh chap- 


z pr phet 


ahe y 


' 


is standing alone and frightened in the 
of a valley of bones Bewildered, he looks 
around him and suddenly he hears the voi 
of God speaking to him, “Can these tone 
stand? Can these dry limbs arise? Can 

be breathed into them 
while the prophet stands pond 
questions the valley is suddenly fil 
the rustle of a great wind. The dry 


once mor! 





joined together Flesh and muscle cover 
them, and behold, in a moment, the valle 
that was full of death became a valley vibra) 
with life 

Tonight in this great city and in othe 
cities throughout the land, men and wome 


of every faith and creed are living in Ezekiel 
valley. We meet to think of the regenera- 
tion of mankind, spiritually and physically 
Since 1914 we have watched the peopies 
Europe torn asunder, driven to bitter ha- 
treds. Out of those hates have been born 
fears. Out of those fears has been born 
death. And in these days of war, Europe and 
Asia have become vast charnel houses. In- 


nocent men and women have been des 
ruthlessly, their homes blasted from the face 
of the earth, their farms devastated, their 
families torn apart. It is a picture of black 
despair. It is truly Ezekiel’s valley of bones 
once more. It is truly a valley of death. But 
in this picture of dark destruction, we must 


troved 


remember the prophet’s answer. We mus 
remind the world that the bones of death 
can still be recalled to life. 


Here tonight’ we know Vv 


I +h +} ¢ > ; 
with the certain 


of all right-thinking men and women that 
in the struggle of light and darkness, light 
must always prevail. This is a meeting spon- 
sored by the Committee for a Jewish Army 
of Stateless and Palestinian Jews 





meanings these words convey. Stateless men 
and women, people without a country, 
children without ayhome. Can there be men 


and women in this twentieth century who 
have no place to call their own? What mon- 
strous crime against the progress of civili- 


zation does such a term represent? 


We in America know the meaning of these 
words. For our people, whether they came 
in 1620 or 1900, came to this land because 


they could not find the freedom and justice 
which they demanded across the sea They 


came to this continent driven by many 
forces—physical oppression, religious perse- 
cution, discrimination. All these wor 8 
all too familiar to the Jewish people of the 
world 

It is a dark and desolate picture our world 
presents. But in these days Decembe 
1942, the atmosphere is clearing. Today we 


know where we 





( 

and Christians and Jews 
alike have discovered the meaning of ro} 
wars. We have found the key to hum: 
suffering in the pages of the Old Tes 
When God called upon Cain to ask 
is Abel thy hrother?’, C 
my brother’s keeper?” 

Today we know the true a er to this 
question. It must be a thi 
We must know today that all of u 
brothers’ Keepers, that there 
islands where men may huddle r. 
forgetful of the world We v are 
Christians know that 1e fi f r brot r 
men, whether they be members cf the Jew- 
ish faith, whether they be Hindu 
they be Moh: 
their creed, must be one 

The English poet, John D 1e, exp! 1 


it beautif 








are 1 
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We have still a long way to go, but we are 
moving on the road to intercontinental 
friendships. In this new solidarity of peo- 
ples throughout the world we are recognizing 
many new truths. And among these truths 
is this: Throughout its history, the Jewish 
people has been the conscience of mankind. 
In the persecutions of the Middle Ages, in 
the discrimination of modern times, there 
have been some among you who seemed will- 
ing to their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Some were willing to trade the his- 
toric insistence of their people upon justice, 
equality, and freedom for the sake of tem- 
porary acceptance 

Today all this pretense has been cut away. 


1} 
5e€il 


Today we know that the prophetic message 
of Amos and Isaiah, of Hosea and Micah, will 
not be stilled We stand at a moment in 
world history when decisions must be made 
which will determine the course of events 


for many generations ahead. Either we shall 
succeed in building a lasting foundation of 
peace or we shall plunge ourselves once more 
into the abyss of darkness 

In your struggle the Jewish people has de- 
veloped an instinct for the right. Perhaps it 
was born out of your sorrows. Perhaps it was 


kindled out of the fires of the Inquisition. 
Perhaps it comes from the poetry of your 
prayer book But whatever its source we 
know that your people stand as a symbcl., 
You stand on the level of civilization of any 

en period. When tolerance and friendship 
have been ered to you these eras have raised 


mankind to a higher level. When oppression 


nd siaughter have been your fate civilization 
I sunk to barbaric level 

hese are the factors of world history which 

t Jewish people know as a group. But in 

twentieth century there have arisen new 

challengs which all of us must recognize. 

Today the world is faced with a major crisis. 


| meet that crisis we have marshaled the 
strength of the United Nations These Na- 


ns which have resisted successfully will be 








fied on the pages of history. Those which 
have liapsed beneath the weight of the 
aggressor will be resurrected 
But in tl moment of world history there 
is a grave danger, the danger that many com- 
promises will once more be attempted by a 
war-weary W ( When this peace comes to 
be wv n e peoples of every couniry, vic- 
t Ss wel uished, may be exhausted. 
hey will be tired of fighting. They will be 
t peace at any price. They may 
lorget e ideals for which they fought 
I b to prevent the world from 
i C i 
In Pale Le e live half a million 
fewish mé¢ women i< en. T]) 
’ from pe relugees 
\ I C »P ine from e scou 
v Nol I winne! In a quarter 
you ve il i a primitive 
i flow z with milk and 
I mu c ve be é )- 
pre I g 
2,000 You have raised 
aq adune to a 
1% womel Hos- 
é u indust ] 
I ul to your resolu- 
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the basis upon which the mandate would be 
administered. No one knows better than you 
how far short this program has fallen. 

Today there are many who raise again the 
Arab question. Cleverly, they are attempting 
to undo the work which you have done in 
Palestine by raising the ghost of Arab aspi- 
rations. They purposely conceal the fact that 
fewer than 8,000,000 Arabs live on a quarter 
of a million square miles of potentially fer- 
tile soil in the Near East. They conceal the 
fact that present-day Palestine has been 
arbitrarily split, that the whole area of Trans- 
jordania—three times as large as Palestine 
itself—is excluded from modern Palestine. 
They do not confess that fewer than 10 
Arabs live on each square mile of this terri- 
tory. 

These facts must not be ignored. It must 
be your job as intelligent citizens of the new 
world to prevent the world from forgetting 
these things. The world admires those who 
win, those who fight for their rights, those 
who insist upon recognition. 

The practical question which you must 
not forget is this: What you do today cannot 


be erased tomorrow. What you postpone 
until tomorrow may never be _ realized. 
There is one sure way in which the Jewish 


people of the world can prevent themselves 


from becoming the forgotten men of the 
post-war world 
The forces of hate and Hitler have an- 


nounced their determination to wipe out all 
the Jews of Europe. They have declared war. 
Surely a people has the right to defend itself 
when it is struck. Surely an army to meet 
force with force is not only a necessity, but 
just A Jewish army is not a sentimental 
ideal today. It has become a military neces- 


ice 





ity to keep a great people alive. You should 
be fighting as a unit today, to win your free- 
dom tomorrow 

Then when the job is accomplished, fight- 
ing as a unit for the homeland 6acredly 
pledged by 52 nations to you, you can de- 
mand what the world has so frequently re- 
fused to grant, the reestablishment of ¢ 
Jewish commonwealth as a member of th 
commonwealth of all nations 


When this wa literally millions of 
mel women, and children will furnish a 


preblem in stricken Europe. The nations will 


is over 


be reluctant to meet this issue Uprooted 
from their homes, driven out of Poland, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, and 
Italy, the Jewish people will not willingly 


return to those who so mercilessly persecuted 


ther They will have the right Won by 
agonizing suffering to say to the world: “You 
have made it impossible for us to live in the 
countries of our birth. Give us now the right 
to live in the one country of our eternal 
hope 


It is your job to remind the world that the 





Palestine of the Jewish people is not a frag- 
ment bisected, piecemeal Palestine. It is 
a Jewish comm alth tretching from 
the mountains of Lebanon in the north to 
the desert in the south, from the Mediter- 
ranean on the west across the Jordan to 


the Arabian Desert. It must be a community 
which the Jewish people is the majority 
people, ruling its destiny as the people of 


in 
iD 


Switzerland, or Czechoslovakia, or Greece, 
rule theirs 

Those who raise the “practical” objections 
are the most impractical among us. They 
have been stirrir up these false issues for 
generations, creating more obstacles than 
there were before 

In this wartime the Jewish people must 
assert its rights clearly. This is no time to 
tread softly. It is no time to suppress your 
demands in the hush-hush manner. At the 


end of the First World War the Zionist dream 
made its greatest strides forward. At the end 
of this war it can be and should be trans- 
lated into reality 

Palestine is the only answer which the 
Jewish people of the world can accept. No 
people can live a normal life without roots in 
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the soil. You have had your spiritual roots 
in the land of Palestine for 5,000 years. When 
your temples were destroyed, your poets and 
your scholars rekindled your hope of restora- 
tion. Out of this war we must see that last- 
ing good shall come. 

The world must have a rebuilt Jewish 
homeland in Palestine, where millions of op- 
pressed and persecuted may live in peace. 
Such a homeland will prove a source of prac- 
tical strength and spiritual regeneration, not 
only to the Jewish people of the world but 
also to those non-Jews who have grown 
callous and indifferent to the fate of man- 
kind. Let the nations of the world under- 
stand that by kindling anew this light in 
the Near East we shall be blessing, not only 
those who receive but those who give. Let 
them understand that such a Jewish com- 
monwealth is an absolute necessity in a just, 
free world. Then we shall be bringing to 
pass the prophetic utterances of those who 
have made you the bearers of God’s message 
to all the world: 


“Key Me Tzion Taytsay Soro 
U-dvar Adonoy Me Yerushalayim.” 





A Plan for the Conservation of Trucks, 
Gasoline, Rubber, and Manpower in the 
Distribution of Food Throughout the 
City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the problem of conserving gasoline and 
rubber has become one of the major fac- 
tors in the winning of the Evevy- 
thing possible must be done in this di- 
rection. 

I therefore present herewith a plan for 
the conservation of trucks, gasoline, rub- 
ber, and manpower in the distribution of 
food throughout the city of New York, 
prepared by Mr. Marcel Martino, a lead- 
ing merchant in the Bronx Terminal 
Market, New York City. Mr. Martino has 
devoted a great deal of time in the prep- 
aration of the following study. He is an 
expert on this subject. 

I now call upon the Office of Defense 

ransportation to look into this plan for 
the conservation of vital war material 
and manpower. Immediately upon the 
convening of the new Congress it is n 
intention to urge the adoption of the 


war. 


my 






plan offered by Mr. Martino on those 

who are in authority. 

A PLAN FOR THE CONSERVATION OF TRUCK 
GASOI E, RUBBER, AND MANPOV R IN T 
DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD THROUGHOUT THE ¢ 
OF NEW YORK 
In normal times, the problem of feeding 


population of 7,500,000 peop n New Y 

City and an additional 10,000,000 in the met- 
ropolitan area, is a stagge! Bighty- 
five percent of this food is received and dis- 
tributed from only one cent Washington 


é il 


ng one 





Market. 
What would happen to 17 000 people 
a disaster should disrupt food dcliveries 


KEL? 


this mai 


Anyone glancing at a New York city map 
would at once realize the grave danger of 
jeopardizing the life and health of such a 
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ast population if this situation continues 
wo be overlooked and no proper steps taken to 
correct the condition. Food distribution in 
Greater New York, the largest farm market 
in the world, is also handicapped by wasteful 
practices, unnecessary services, and duplica- 
tions, which are costing the farmer and the 
consumer millions of dollars yearly. 

The present antiquated system operates as 
follows: 

1. Fruits and vegetables taken off of freight 
cars are Unloaded at the downtown piers. 

2. Then loaded on trucks for delivery to 
receivers of Washington Market. 

3. And again unloaded in Washington Mar- 
ket stores. 

4. Finally from Washington Market stores 
on to the buyers’ trucks. 

These are four distinct and very costly op- 
erations, wasting considerable time and labor 
besides deteriorating the quality of perish- 
ables. While these four above-mentioned op- 
erations hamper proper distribution of focd 
in normal times—by increasing the cost to 
the consumer, and decreasing the farmers’ 
income—these factors and defects also as- 
sume therefore an even greater importance 
in the present emergency. 

Assuming that a war worker in a defense 
plant willfully commits a petty offense and 
therehy causes the slowing up of prceduction; 
immediately this would be charged as being 
sabotage and the guilty party punished with 
a stiff jail sentence—yet the flagrant abuse 
of the present unsafe food distribution goes 
on unncticed and unchallenged. 

Vith regard to the above four operations, 
if some of the food was to be unloaded at the 
Bronx Terminal or Brooklyn Market where 
rail facilities are conveniently adjacent to 
merchants’ stores, they would practically be 
reduced to two operations instead, namely: 

1. The unloading of freight cars into the 
merchants’ stores. 

2. The loading on to the buyers’ trucks 

If the suggested new streamline method of 
food distribution is adopted, the following 
gains would be realized: 

1. Eliminating duplications in the han- 
dling of food, thereby saving a great ceal of 
manpower, Which is so urgently needed in 
war production plants—to wit: 

“We are learning to ration materials; and 
we must now learn to ration manpower—and 
to stop the wastage of labor in all nonessen- 
tial activities.” (Taken from _ President 
Roosevelt's recent radio fireside chat, Octo- 
ber 12, 1942.) 

2. The decentralization of food distribu- 
tion would also eliminate the cartage racket 
in Washington Market that, at present, 
robbing the farmers all over the country of 
millions of dollars every year 

On a visit through the Washington Market 
any night one can see trucks hailing from 
as far north a: Montreal or Boston loading 
fruits and vegetables. Most of the fruits and 
vegetables consumed in the State of Connec- 
ticut are loaded nightly in Washington 
Market 

Every evening there can be seen a steady 
stream of trucks coming down Boston Post 
Road, going past the Bronx Terminal Market, 
right through the whole length of the Bronx 
and Manhattan down Washington 
Market, iles further south. Eighty-five 
percent of the fruit and vegetables used 
Westchester County and Bronx proper 
carted nightly to and then from the Wash- 
ington Market. This same situation exists 
in Brooklyn. Trucks from Queens, the Rock- 
aways, and distant points of Long Island go 
right through the Brooklyn Terminal Market 
on to the Washington Market. 

Here the opportunity presents itself to 
quote from a statement out of the Septem- 
ber t of instructions to operators of 
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bookl 


commercial motor vehicles by Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of Defense Transportation: 

“Every mile of unnecessary operation must 
Cease 


Your welfare and the safety of our 


country demand that this be done.” 
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The above-described conditions, while caus- 
ing undue hardship to the industry, have 
been, nevertheless, tolerated heretofore, but 
in this present crisis is equal to sabotage, 
since the safety and the welfare of seventeen 
and a half million people is involved. Hence, 
as a safety measure, immediate steps should 
be taken at once to decentralize food dis- 
tribution by a proposal that the three whole- 
sale markets handle an even amount of ton- 
nage that today is chiefly handled by the 
Washington Market alone. 

The benefits to the war effort derived by 
this decentralization are manifold, namely: 

1. In the event that enemy action disrupts 
activities in one market, the remaining two 
will be in a position to carry on the respon- 
sibility of feeding our population, thus avoid- 
ing panic, chaos, and particularly food short- 
age. 

2. In addition, if the New England, West- 
chester, and Bronx trucks would stop at the 
Bronx Terminal Market for their supplies, 
our war effort would gain millions of gallons 
of gasoline monthly. 

3. It is estimated that there are at least 
1,000 of these trucks traveling every night 
from 30 to 40 miles needlessly, thus wasting 
gasoline, rubber, and shortening the life of 
the truck itself. 

4. Mr. Joseph B. Eastman states in his 
booklet that “no more civilian trucks are be- 
ing built; the supply of repair parts is criti- 
cally limited.” ‘Therefore the importance of 
letting thousands of trucks save from 30 to 
40 miles every night assumes far greater sig- 
nificance. 

5. This decentralization would also permit 
the Bronx Terminal and the Brooklyn markets 
to absorb some of the 


truck traffic that is 
presently causing so much congestion in 


lower Manhattan. 

6. Decentralization of food distribution 
again would greatly reduce fire hazards in 
lower Manhattan and lessen traffic accidents 
and injuries. 

7. In the event of enemy attacks and the 
necessity of continuous black-outs, this sug- 
gested new plan would give tremendous aid 
to the military authorities 

The recommendation below is offered as a 
remedy and as part of the plan for the con- 
servation of trucks, gasoline, rubber, and 
manpower in the distribution of food 
throughout the city of New York. 

The proper authorities should at once issue 
orders, as part of our emergency war program, 
to the shippers, the receivers, and to the rail- 
roads, that consignments to the New York 
market must hereafter be distributed from 
the three separate focal points of distribu- 
tion—Washington Market, Bronx Terminal 
Market, Brooklyn Terminal Market—instead 
of to one as heretofore. 
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OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 15, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks grant- 
ed to me under date of December 15, 
1942, I am including herein a resolution 
adopted at the sixth annual convention 
of the Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia Industrial Union Council, C. I. O., 
December 8, 1942. 

An understanding of the Puerto Rican 
problem and the fulfillment of our obli- 
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gations to the people of Puerto Rico is 
essential for the winning of the war on 
our Latin American front. Puerto Rico 
is the most important link in the chain 
of Western Hemispheric solidarity. 
Therefore, it is in the interest of victory 
that we in the United States apply the 
good-neighbor policy and the Atlantic 
Charter to Puerto Rico. Unfortunately, 
we in the United States are not familiar 
with the situation in Puerto Rico nor 
cognizant of its great importance to u: 
in the present day struggle for democ- 
racy. We in America must determine 
now whether Puerto Rico for us is to 
become an Ireland or an India or a 
Burma or, in fact, the bastion of de- 
mocracy in the Carribbean and the van- 
guard of the Indies in this war. There- 
fore, it is most encouraging to note that 
American labor is beginning to recognize 
the significance of the Puerto Rican 
problem, 

In fact, American labor is demenstrat- 
ing an increasing awareness of the prob- 
lem facing the Puerto Rican people and 
the relation of Puerto Rico to the war 
against Fascist tyranny. At the sixth 
Maryland-District of Columbia Indus- 
trial Union Council convention a resolu- 
tion was passed by unanimous vote de- 
nouncing attempts of certain Congress- 
men to get rid of Governor Tugwell by 
attaching a rider for his removal to : 
bill appropriating $15,000,000 for Puerto 
Rico. The resolution, declaring that the 
Puerto Rican people are literally starv- 
ing, called for the allocation of more 
shipping space and food for the island. 
Linking up the status of Puerto Rico to 
the good-neighbor policy of the United 
States, the resolution called for imple- 
mentation of the Atlantic Charter by de- 
claring now that it applies to Puerto Rico 
and by granting Puerto Rico its inde- 
pendence. Speakers on the floor of the 
convention, which represented 300,000 
workers organized in the C. I. O. in Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, 
stressed the importance of granting 
Puerto Rico its independence as a way 
of proving beyond doubt to the 100,000.- 
000 Latin Americans south of she border 
that the United States is really fighting 
a people’s war. It was also vigorously 
pointed out that the greatest contribu- 
tion the labor movement of the United 
States could make for the independence 





of India would be the achievement of 
independence for Puerto Rico. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Puerto Rican people are liter- 
ally starving today and the ¢ re economy is 
faced with collapse as a resu't he im} 
of the war; and 

Whereas immediate lleviation of 
appalling plight of Puert I I 
blocked in ress by t f of 
vicious rider t Governor Tugw 
a bill appropriating $15,000,006 Pur ) 
Rican relief; and 

Whereas the people f Pue R de- 
prived of democratic rights and powers and 
living under an executive government ¢ r 
which they have no control, are ] rle to 
cope with the situation; and 

Whereas Puerto Ricans are solidly behind 
the United Nations as witnessed by the f 
that their entire quota of n for the United 
States Army has been filled by volunteers; 
and 

Whereas Puerto R 1 to its 

iportance in the A t of defenses, 
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is a testing ground of the Atlantic Charter 
and keystone of United States relations with 
Latin America and the colo: ial peoples of 
the world: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Maryland and District 
of Columbia Industrial Union Council, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, in conven- 
tion assembled call upon the United States 
Congress and President to immediately take 
the following action to meet this Puerto 
Rican and international problem as a neces- 
sary measure to win the war: 

1. Pass the $15,000,000 appropriation for 
Puerto Rico without the rider to remove Gov- 
ernor Tugwell. 

2. Provide adequate food and shipping space 
for Puerto Rico. 

3. Suspend the coastwise shipping and tariff 
laws as they apply to Puerto Rico. 

4. Help the people of Puerto Rico to become 
self-sufficient by appropriating funds and 
providing other necessary assistance. 

5. Use powers and funds made available in 
the Lend-Lease Act to achieve these necessary 
objectives. 

6. Free all political prisoners. 

7. Implement the Atlantic Charter by de- 
claring now that it applies to Puerto Rico, 
and grant Puerto Rico its independence; and 
be it further 

Resoived, That each union call on its mem- 
bers to support and achieve these objectives; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to Congress, and to the 
president of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 





Five Hundred Plants Going to South 
America—Factories for Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the 
following articles from the New York 
Times of November 21, 1942, and Time 
rmagazine of December 7, 1942: 


[From the New York Times of November 
21, 1942) 


Five HunpDRED PLants GOING To LATIN AMERI- 
CAS—ADDITIONAL List OF INDUSTRIAL EsTAB- 
LISHMENTS APPROVED FOR WAR-CRISIS TRANS- 
FER—PLAN Saves SHIP SPACE—MACHINERY 
IpLE HERE WILL BE USED To MAKE Goops 
We ORDINARILY EXPORT 


WASHINGTON, November 20.—About 500 
an industrial plants, made idle or 
threatened with idleness by the war produc- 
program and restrictions on raw mate- 
als, will be shipped to South American 
as soon as arrangements are made 
ponsible interests in Latin America 
them. 
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Transfer of these 500 plants has been ap- 
proved, it was learned here toright, as part 
of a program to save space in steamships 
piying between the Americas by sending pro- 


ductive machinery to Latin-American nations 
instead of finished products where feasible. 

Plants available for transfer are being listed 
by the Department of Commerce, and eight 
plants, six textile establishments, a blast- 
furnace unit, and storage-battery-producing 
plant have already been exported under the 
program. 
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FOUR PLANTS SENT TO BRAZIL 


Four of the textile plants, including a jute 
mill, were shipped to Brazil, one was sent to 
Venezuela, and one to Mexico. The storage 
battery plant is operating in Chile and the 
blast furnace in Brazil. 

Provisions for transfer of the additional 500 
plants were cleared this week by the State 
anc Commerce Departments with the War 
Production Board, and cablegrams have gone 
out to American embassies and consulates in 
South and Central America asking for study 
of the known requirements of the areas. 

Until this week there was much delay in 
carrying out the program because of the 
reluctance of War Production Board officials 
to clear the projects. 

On Monday, however, an agreement was 
reached among representatives of the War 
Production Board and the Commerce and 
State Departments under which the War Pro- 
duction Board has 5 days in which to decide 
whether an idle plant is likely to be of 
service in the war effort. If it decides that 
the plant will not be of use, or if it delays 
its decision beyond the 5 days, the other 
agencies may consider themselves free to pro- 
ceed with the transfer. 


HELPS SOLVE WAR PROBLEMS 


Although the program is designed chiefly to 
save shipping space on products which the 
importing countries could manufacture them- 
selves if they had the machinery, there are 
other considerations. 

Relations between this country and its 
southern neighbors are frequently strained 
because of the inability of factories here to 
supply their needs and by the frequent delays 
in getting shipping space for the goods when 
they are ready. 

So far as the Latin-American nations are 
concerned, the establishment of productive 
plants within the countries helps solve the 
war-bred economic, labor, and supply prob- 
lems. 

In September the State Department sent 
instructions to its commercial attachés in the 
Latin-American nations to list the types of 
factories which might operate satisfactorily 
in these countries. Natural resources, avail- 
ability of labor supply, etc., were to be taken 
into consideration. 

SURVEY IN THIS COUNTRY 

Later the Department of Commerce, through 
its 31 regional offices in the United States, 
began a survey to list factories in their regions 
which might be suitable for export under the 
program. 

On the basis of information compiled by the 
State Department’s representatives, the Com- 
merce representatives sought especially small 
refrigerator plants, small shoemaking estab- 
lishments, paper mills capable of processing 
pulp, paint and varnish plants of all kinds, 
firebrick establishments, cement plants, and 
textile mills. 

Small refrigerator plants were in particular 
demand, it developed, because with transpor- 
tation difficulties increasing within the vari- 
ous countries, the problem of preserving foods 
had increased tremendously. 


[From Time magazine of December 7, 1942] 
FACTORIES FOR ALLIES 


Almost as casually as it would ship a tank- 
er full of aviation gasoline or a freighter full 
of strategic materials, the United States 
Government is now shipping to its Allies en- 
tire plants to manufacture the goods on the 
spot. Though that may sound like a Gar- 
gantuan job for the overburdened United 
States merchant marine, actually such ship- 
ments can often save both space and time 
in the longrun. Last week’s news of factories 
being knocked down for shipment to the 
United Nations: 

Near Detroit the machinery of Henry 
Ford's $5,600,000 “world’s most advanced tire 
factory” is being dismantled for shipment to 
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Russia. An integral part of River Rouge, it 
was designed on a streamlined rubber- 
freighter-to-finished-Lizzie basis 5 years ago. 
Its sale is a happy one for all concerned; 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
gain a steady supply of more than 1,000,000 
tires a year; the United States Government 
will fulfill a year-old promise to deliver such a 
plant to Russia, and Henry Ford will get 
lend-lease cash for a peacetime plant he no 
longer needs. 

A new $1,900,000 Douglas Oil & Refining Co. 
refinery at Gardena, Calif. (partly owned by 
Douglas Aircraft’s Donald Douglas) will be 
turning out high octane gas in and for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics within 
the year. 

A 35,000-kilowatt generator at Southern 
California Edison's Long Beach plant was 
subjected to “a friendly seizure order” by the 
War Production Board (to avoid legal delays), 
will be followed by a second unit within the 
month. Southern California Edison will get 
in return a new 80,000-kilowatt turbogener- 
ator now being manufactured—and _ the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will get its 
additional power supply that much earlier. 

Word has leaked out of grandiose United 
States Government plans to ship idle plants 
to under-factoried Latin-American countries. 
Already shipped (to Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, 
Mexico): six small textile mills, a blast fur- 
nace, a storage-battery factory. Some Gov- 
ernment enthusiasts were talking rosily of 
finding as many as 500 plants that United 
States owners would be glad to sell to eager 
Latin-American buyers (no effort is being 
made to take plants that are not willingly 
sold) but lack of shipping is apt to limit 
that sharply. Nonetheless, where a United 
States plant can provide an essential com- 
modity that would otherwise have to be 
continuously shipped in manufactured form, 
United States authorities would now preter 
to send the whole plant in the first place. 





Three Indiana Democratic Oaks Have 
Fallen—All Will Be Sadly Missed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, a political 
hurricane swept over Indiana this year 
and some very fine, upstanding Demo- 
cratic oaks fell under the impact of the 
storm. 

Three Indiana Members of the Con- 
gress which is now expiring will not be 
with us in the approaching Seventy- 
Eighth Congress. I refer to Representa- 
tives WILLIAM T. SCHULTE, WILLIAM H. 
LARRABEE, and JOHN W. BoEHNE. These 
are all able men, who have made notable 
contributions, each in his own way and 
sphere, to the public service of our coun- 
try. All are highly esteemed as men of 
exceptional merit. All will be greatly 
missed in the Halls of Congress. 

The defeat of Representative Jonn W. 
BoEHNE, Of the Evansville district, re- 
moves from Congress one of the most 
useful of the hard-working Members of 
this body. He came by his heritage of 
congressional service naturally, as his 
father, John W. Boehne, Sr., a Repre- 
sentative before him, had made a record 
of diligent and efficient service in earlier 
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Congresses. Mr. BoEHNE seldom ad- 
dressed his colleagues on the floor, but 
when he did so he always spoke with 
clarity and force and was eagerly listened 
to. Itisin the committee rooms that 95 
percent of the real work of Congress is 
done and it was in the committee room 
that Mr. Boreune’s talent shone most 
luminously. 

It was in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in which all tax measures must 
originate, that Mr. Borune scored his 
greatest successes and rendered his most 
signal service. On that committee he 
soon achieved a high reputation as a 
sound, level-headed legislator. He rose 
by sheer merit until he stood fourth on 
that great committee of 25 members. He 
was never a time-server and often took 
the unpopular side of a question, simply 
because he believed it was the right side. 

As he grew in knowledge and stature 
he Jeveloped a comprehensive grasp of 
parliamentary law and procedure. This 
was recognized by the Speaker, who fre- 
quently designated him to preside over 
the House when important controversial 
bills had to be piloted through this body. 
All of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, regardless of political 
affiliations, have a keen sense of loss in 
Mr. BoEHNE’s departure from Congress. 

I happened to run into Chairman 
DovuGuHTon, thai gallant and indomitable 
Old Roman who heads the Ways and 
Means Committee, and he expressed 
himself in brisk North Carolina style in 
regard to Mr. BorHne’s retirement. 

Mr. DovucHurTon said: 

Britt BoEHNE has been an exceedingly able, 
industrious, faithful and useful member of 
our committee. He has been an indefatigable 
worker, always cone of the first men to arrive 
at a committee meeting and one of the last 
to leave. One thing about him that I liked 
especially and that contributed to make hima 
valuable member of our committee is that he 
has a head full of good common sense. 


Long service on the Ways and Means 
Committee, which under the operation of 
the Constitution has the sole responsibil- 


’ ity of framing all revenue measures, has 


given Mr. BOEHNE a knowledge of tax 
legislation second to none. 

It will be interesting to his friends in 
Congress to know that we are not to lose 
sight and track of him entirely as he 
already has arranged to open offices in 
the National Press Building as a con- 
sultant on tax matters. 

It has been well said of Dr. LARRABEE 
that “to know him is to love him.” Un- 
til the last Indiana Legislature passed 
the congressional reapportionment bill 


he and I were associated jointly in rep-' 


resenting the city of Indianapolis. In all 
of our dealings I found him to be fair, 
kind, and gracious. Because of our long 
and friendly association and because I 
esteem him so highly, I shall miss him 
very much. Dr. Larrasee climbed the 
rounds of the committee ladder until he 
became chairman of the important Com- 
mittee on Education, but his committee 
responsibilities did not end there. He 
was a member of the Committees on 
Census, Coinage, Weights and Measures, 
Insular Affairs, Invalid Pensions and 
Pensions. His chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Education gave him the liveli- 


est interest in the youth of the land and 
their welfare was constantly on his mind 
and heart. On the far side of the pic- 
ture he always cherished the deepest so- 
licitude for the worthy aged, and no 
other Member of this or any other legis- 
lative body ever manifested a more sin- 
cere concern over our old people or 
worked harder to promote legislation 
that would make the evening of life se- 
cure and serene. He filed a discharge 
petition to bring the “General Welfare” 
pension bill out of committee and before 
the House for debate and a vote, and it 
was a testimony to his devotion to the 
cause and his efficiency that the Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress is adjourning today 
with only one signature lacking on that 
discharge petition. 

Britt ScHuLtTeE, retiring Member from 
the First Indiana District, long ago be- 
came nationally known as one of the 
most colorful and capable Members of 
Congress. His energies were well occu- 
pied with many interests, including 
service on five committees. On two of 
these committees, District of Columbia 
and Immigration and Naturalization, he 
arose to the high position of ranking 
member. He became very intimately as- 
sociated with the affairs of the District 
of Columbia and today his name is a 
household word at the Nation’s Capital. 
His undeviating friendship for labor has 
been an outstanding characteristic of 
his congressional career. Through long 
years of faithful service for those who 
toil he has become recognized as one of 
the paladins of organized labor. The 
president of one of the great universities 
of America is so popular that all of the 
students call him by his first name. In 
the case of Mr. SCHULTE poyular admira- 
tion goes a step further. Everybcdy calls 
him by his nickname, “Bill.”” Nor would 
he have it otherwise. 

Mr. ScHuLte has had five terms of 
service in the national law-making body. 
Dr. LARRABEE and Mr. BoEHNE have had 
six terms each. All three have served 
honorably and with distinction and with 
credit to themselves, their districts, their 
State, and their country. 





Ordnance Plant Workers Organize To Save 
Material and Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OXLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Twin City Ordnance Plant at St. Paul a 
taxpayers’ committee was formed among 
the employees for the avowed purpose of 
saving money for the taxpayers by cut- 
ting down on waste of material and of 
man-hours—a great cooperative move- 
ment among the employees. It deserves 
the attention and approbation of every 
citizen of the United States. 

I submit herewith certain editorial 
comment on the subject for the REcorp: 
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[From the St. Pauii Dispatch of August 5, 1942} 
War YLant Economy 


Formation of a taxpayers’ committee among 
employees at the Twin City ordnance plant 
with the objective of saving money in the 
operation of the plant is a welcome innova- 
tion in Government service in either war- or 
peace-time. 

The committee expects to reduce costs 
through elimination of waste, reduction in 
the loss of man-hours frem accidents, and in 
other ways. It includes both workers and 
executives. 

Equally as important as the savings that 
will be accomplished is the understanding by 
the employees that such action is necessary 
not only for the Government’s financial well- 
being but in order to win the war 

The first flurry that came with war con- 
struction was one of waste. Speed was im- 
perative and no thought was given to costs 
When the directing heads of any enterprise 
are imbued with this policy it must be adopted 
by the employees. 

It now is becoming apparent that waste is 
not essential to speed in construction or pro- 
duction. Employees realize that with the ut- 
must efficiency the war will be costly beyond 
comprehension; that any savings that can be 
accomplished will tend to lighten the tax load 
that they must bear and perhaps also increase 
efficiency and eliminate accidents. 

The Twin Cities ordnance plant taxpayers’ 
plan is one that should be adopted in every 
war production plant in the Nation. 





[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
August 6, 1942] 
THE TAXPAYER'S INTEREST 


At first glance, there is something anoma- 
lous about a taxpayers’ committee operating 
in a war plant. In ordnance production, the 
primary demands are for such things as 
speed, efficiency, and quality, and one may no 
more properly make economy the first con- 
sideration than one may properiy scrimp on 
water in putting out a dangerous fire. 

The taxpayers’ group which has just been 
organized at the Twin Cities ordnance plant, 
though, is an excellent idea. Without in any 
way impairing the standards of prcduction, 
this committee will seek to effect economies 
running into thousands of dollars—by cut- 
ting down scrap and waste, by reducing man- 
hour losses through accidents, by saving 
electricity, and eliminating needless expendi- 
tures. Thus the taxpayer’s interest in pro- 
duction is recognized, not by any means a: 
paramount, but as one needing to be safe- 
guarded by every means consistent with the 
ends of victory. 

From the ordnance plant committee no 
miracles will be expected, and for it mo ex- 
travagant claims are being made. But the 


very fact that the plant is to be scoured for 
every feasible economy will reassure the tax- 
payer. 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
August 5, 1942] 

Tax Groups To HEAR OF STATE PLAN 
The Minnesota plan for organizing tax- 
payers’ groups among employees in defense 
plants will be called to the atte n of other 
taxpayers’ organizations throughout the Na- 
tion, and they will be asked to adopt similar 

plans, it was announced Tuesday night. 
N. A. Borgen, secretary of the Minnesota 





ment after it was revealed Tuesday by R. B. 
Ehlen, general manager of the Twin Cities 
crdnance plant, near New Brighton, that a 
taxpayers’ committee has been organized 
among plant employees to eliminate unneces- 
sary expenditures and aid in saving taxpayers’ 
money wherever possible. 

Borgen declared that “the Minnesota Tax- 
payers’ Asscciation believes that it reflects 
the feelings of taxpayers everywhere when it 
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expresses the hope that the plan will prove 
successful and be emulated by plants 
throughout the country. 

“The Minnesota Taxpayers’ Association is 
bringing the plan to the attention of other 
State taxpayers’ groups throughout the 
country in order that the idea may be widely 
disseminated in the Nation. The Twin Cities 
ordnance plant employees call for saving of 
time, money, scrap and tools.” 





{From the Minneapolis Daily Times of 
August 5, 1942] 
TAXPAYERS SEE CHANCE To SAVE IN War 
PLANTS 

Tnacalculable savings would result without 
eudangering production records if other war 
plants followed the example of the Twin 
Cities ordnance plant at New Brighton in 
formation of a taxpayers’ committee, the Min- 
nesota Taxpayers’ Association said today. 

The committee members will be drawn 
from units throughout the plant and will act 
in an advisory capacity for adoption of 
economy methods that will in no way inter- 
fere with the production effort. 

The taxpayers’ association said, “When ex- 
perienced production men strive for efficiency 
in production of war materials in a manner 
that looks to a minimum of waste as one 
essential requirement, taxpayers may be as- 
sured as to stability of the national econ- 
omy.” “The plan will be recommended to 
plants throughout the country. 

{From the Minneapolis Journal of August 5, 
1942] 

War PLANT ECONOMY EXTENSION Is URGED 

Extension to war plants throughout the 
Nation of the taxpayers’ committee plan 
adopted at Twin Cities ordnance plant at New 
Brighton to save taxpayers’ money in Opera- 
tions was urged today by Minnesota Tax- 
payers’ Association. 

As outlined by R. B. Ehlen, general manager 
of the New Brighton plant, the plan calls for 
saving of time, money, scrap, tools, and effort, 
all to the advantage of the taxpayer's pocket- 
book. 

f the plan is emulated in all plants,” the 
association said, “incalculable savings should 
result without endangering the production 
record.” 

{From the Minneapolis Times of August 4, 
1942 | 


LAXPAYERS To Krrrp EYE ON ARSENAL COSTS 


The taxpayers who foot the bills for the 
vast output of ammunition now Trolling 
rom Twin Cities ordnance plant at New 
Brighton will have sharp-eyed representatives 
among its emplceyees, watching for ways to 

ve money. 

Formation of a taxpayers’ committee at the 


plant, composed of workers and executives 
of the various departments, was announced 
y I R. B. Ehlen, general manager, who 


tep is first of its nature to be 
any war plant in the country. 


» Government expects us to use good 
judgment in the use of all funds,” Ehlen said. 
“The ammunition we produce must be 

d for out of taxes taken from the pockets 


of every American citizen, workers and man- 


nent alike 


“By cutting down scrap and waste, by 
ubstitutes wherever possible, by cut- 
ng down loss of man-hours from accidents, 
by turning off unneeded electric lights 
t mugnout tt nt, and by doing a hun- 
dred and < gs to eliminate unneces- 
sary expen l thousands of dollars can 
be saved the t ( » 
{From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


of August 5, 1942] 

Arms Piant Savincs PLan To BE PusHED— 
Tax Groups To Bre Toip or SCHEME 
Through the M 1esota Taxpayers’ Asso- 


Clation, ot! State taxpayers’ groups 
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throughout the Nation will be apprised of 
formation Tuesday at Twin Cities ordnance 
plant of a taxpayers’ committee pledged to 
save the taxpayers money in operation of the 
plant. 

As outlined by R. B. Ehlen, general man- 
ager of the plant, the plan calls for saving 
of time, money, scrap, tools, and effort, all 
to the advantage of the taxpayer’s pocket- 
boot. 

HOPE IDEA SPREADS 


“The Minnesota Taxpayers Association be- 
lieves it reflects the feelings of taxpayers 
everywhere when it expresses the hope the 
plan will prove successful and be emulated 
by war plants throughout the country,” a 
statement released by the association pointed 
out. 

“If such is the case, incalculable savings 
should result without endangering the pro- 
duction record, and a definite step will have 
been taken to conserve America’s financial 
resources. 

SHOULD WIN SUPPORT 


“Such a program should meet with ear- 
nest approval of the public and receive co- 
operation of both supervisors and employees. 
When experienced production men strive for 
efficiency in production of war materials in 
the manner that looks to a minimum of 
waste as one essential requirement, taxpayers 
may be assured of stability of the national 
economy.” 

The ordnance plant committee, drawn from 
various units, will gather suggestions for 
savings. 





{From the St. Paul Dispatch of August 4, 
1942] 


Wark PLANT COMMITTEE SEEKS Ways To SAVE 
MONEY 

A taxpayers’ committee has been formed at 
the Twin Cities ordnance plant to help save 
taxpayers money in the operation of the plant, 
it was announced today by R. B. Ehlen, gen- 
eral manager. 

“While the prime interest of the plant is to 
preduce more ammunition of better quality 
for cur fighting men,” Ehlen said, “the Gov- 
ernment also expects us to use good judgment 
in the use of all funds. 

“The ammunition that we produce must be 
paid for cut of taxes taken from the pockets 
of every American citizen. By cutting down 
waste, using substitutes wherever possible, re- 
ducing the loss of man hours from accidents, 
doing a hundred and one things that seek for 
a complete elimination of unnecessary ex- 
penditures, thousands of dollars doubtless can 
be saved the taxpayers.” 

The committee will include workers 
throughout the plant as well as executives. 
Preliminary work starts in a few days. 





{From the Minneapolis Star Journal of 
August 4, 1942] 
ORDNANCE PLANT WoRKERS ORGANIZE ANTI- 
WASTE CLUB 

Formation of a taxpayers’ committee at 
Twin Cities ordnance plant, comprised of rep- 
resentatives from various units in the small- 
arms ammunition factory, to save taxpayers 
money in operation of the plant, was an- 
nounced today by R. B. Ehlen, general man- 
ager. 

Plant officials believe the committee is the 
first step of this nature to be taken at any 
war plant in the country. 

“While the prime interest of the Twin Cities 
ordnance plant is to produce more and more 
ammunition of better quality for our fighting 
men,” Ehlen said, “the Government expects 
us to use good judgment in the use of all 
funds. 

“The ammunition we produce must be paid 
for out of taxes taken from the pockets of 
every American citizen, workers and manage- 
ment alike. 

“By cutting down scrap and waste, by using 
substitutes wherever possible, by cutting 
jown the loss of man-hours from accidents, 
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by saving electricity and eliminating unnec- 
essary expenditures, thousands Of dollars can 
be saved the taxpayers.” 
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[From the Twin Cities Ordnance News of 
July 31, 1942] 
TaXPAYERS’ COMMITTEE OF PLANT EMPLOYEES 
To Be ForMep By EHLEN 


Formation of a taxpayers’ committee in 
Twin Cities ordnance plant was announced 
by R. B. Ehlen, general manager, yesterday. 
Members of the taxpayers’ committee will 
be drawn from various units of the plant, 
and will act in an advisory capacity, and 
will recommend methods of saving money in 
the operation of the plant. 

It is expected that Mr. Ehlen will announce 
the personnel of the committee at an early 
date. 

It will be the duty of the committee to 
observe the operations of the plant from the 
taxpayers’ viewpoint and to recommend ways 
and means to cut expenses. It is believed 
that the formation of this committee marks 
he first step of this nature to be taken 
among war plants in the Nation. 

The committee will urge workers to for- 
ward their suggestions for economies to the 
management by way of the suggestion boxes 
which are placed at strategic points through- 
out the area. 

In announcing the formation of the tax- 
payers’ committee, Mr. Ehlen pointed out 
that the Government has been considerate 
in furnishing funds for the operation of the 
Twin Cities ordnance plant, but also said: 
“While it is necessary to speed production 
and construction, at the same time the 
Government expects us to use good judg- 
ment in the use of those funds.” 

Special attention will be given by the com- 
mittee to the following topics which pertain 
to economy and are among 18 suggestions for 
the good of our service contained in Mr. 
Ehlen’s memoranda: 

1. Eliminating unnecessary expenditure. 

2. Cutting down scrap and waste. 

3. Using substitutes wherever possible. 

4. Eliminating duplication of work. 

5. Wasting no time; making every moment 
count. 

6. Cooperating with the safety department. 

7. Keeping things in a clean and orderly 
condition. 

8. Keeping employees informed on com- 
pany policies, rules, and regulations. 

9. Caring for tools, equipment, and all Goy- 
ernment property. 

Mr. Ehlen solicits the assistance of all em- 
ployees as taxpayers as well as employees of 
the Twin Cities ordnance plant, in the gen- 
eral management’s endeavor to keep Operat- 
ing costs at a minimum, without endangering 
the production record, 





A Panoramic View From 1776 Until 
Today—A Look Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, South 
Dakota is a fortunate State in having as 
the executive officer of its Greater South 
Dakota Association, George A. Starring, 
of Huron, S. Dak. His tireless energy 
and sincere devotion to duty have con- 
tributed greatly to the steady advance- 
ment which has been South Dakota’s 
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proud record of recent years. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Starring for the following 
interesting and informative analysis of 
American conditions. It is a digest pre- 
pared by Mr. Starring from a complete 
manuscript which was written by a 
friend of his anu whose identity I do not 
know, but I feel certain the Congress and 
the country will find the following anal- 
ysis 9 be both informative and thought- 
provoking. I recommend it for a careful 
and meditative reading: 


A PANORAMIC VIEW FROM 1776 UNTIL Now— 
A Look AHEAD 


il. The Continental Congress grew out of 
the desire of early Americans for independ- 
ence and the will to fight for it. 

2. After the Revolution, the question no 
longer was the right. cf a parliament as to 
the rights of a king; it became the rights 
of the States as to the rights of the new 
Federal Government and the rights of the 
Congress as to those of the Chief Executive. 

With ratification of the Constitution, many 
felt that once and for all for the first time 
in history there hau been established a per- 
xianent government which gave the citizen 
the protection which comes i »m an equal 
balance of the powers of the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judiciary. 

%$. But time showed that they were wrong. 
Less than a century later the Nation had to 
fight a bloody civil war over the issue of 
States’ rights. 

4. History is repeating itself today. The 
balance of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judiciary has been thrown off 
conter. 

The major domestic struggle, while we fight 
for freedom on foreign fronts, will be to 
r-store this delicate equilibrium, which is the 
greatest guaranty of individual liberties. 

For the first time in 10 years Congress feels 
that it has a mandate from the people to 
restore this balance. The dying days of the 
present Congress are providing a preview of 
the impending struggle to determine whether 
the United States will operate again under 
those delicate checks and balances of power 
established by the Continental Congress. 
Hardly had the votes been counted in Novem- 
ber before resistance at the Capitol stiffened 
against the White House program. 


THE PICTURE TODAY 


1. Shortly before election the President had 
asked Congress to pass a third war-powers 
measure, described by Republicans as a grant 
for powers overlooked in the two previous 
war-power bills. The third measure would 
have empowered the President to— 

1. Suspend all import and export tariff 
duties; 

2. Suspend all immigration quota restric- 
tions; and 

3. Suspend cny law restricting the free flow 
of information. 

The power under the first two are obvious. 
Some in Washington hold that No. 3 would 
enable the President to make available any 
patent or patent process to any domestic 
company or foreign government that might 
be deemed advisable. Congress, which has 
passed virtually without question every war 
power requested, balked at this. Instead of 
rush‘ng the bill through as usual, it rushed it 
to a gubcommittee for examination. Before 
it ig eent back to the White House, it is pre- 
dicted that it will spell out just what can 
be done and what cannot be done. 

In other words, for the first time since Pearl 
Harbor, the powers granted to the Chief Exec- 
utive probably will be well defined. This is 
regarded as significant because it shows that 
even a “lame duck” Congress is not unmind- 
ful of the sentiment of the voters who had 
retired 116 of its Members from office. 

2. Ever since the advent of the New Deal 
there has been a deliberate movement to 


break down the powers of the sovereign 
States, to make them merely provinces of the 
Federal Government. The following shows 
the headway already made: 

(a) Federal work relief administered under 
Federa] control. 

(b) Federal financing by Public Works Ad- 
ministration of State, county, and municipal 
construction projects of all types. 

(c) A Federal farm program managed from 
Washington. 

(ad) Control of utilities and venture capital 
by the Federal Government. 

(e) Federal labor laws, including the 
Wages and Hour Act, which recognize no State 
boundaries, 

(ft) Drastic tax encroachment into the 
flelds of State revenue. 

(g) A host of others, including the current 
rationing program, and 

(h) Not overlooking the as yet unsuccess- 
ful effort to Federalize the entire social- 
security system. 

(i) As a means of expediting this federali- 
zation of the Nation, the New Deal has ever 
sought to fatten the Solid South with one 
hand and break down southern social cus- 
toms with the other. If this can be accom- 
plished it will have this result: 

(1) Abolish the Jim Crow laws. 

(2) Prohibit segregation of the two races 
in theaters, restaurants, and other public 
places. 

(3) Abolish racial restrictions in the sale 
of property especially in residential areas. 

In the unsuccessful fight to nullify south- 
ern poll-tax laws, the conservative southern 
Democrat and the ardent New Dealer were 
driven far apart; a breach that will be diffi- 
cult to heal; a gap that may widen in the 
next 2 years, and have a profound influence 
in the 1944 election. 

The introduction of S. 1666, to reduce and 
regulate the burden of Federal reports and 
questionnaires, indicates the will of the Con- 
gress to throw off Federal controls. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? * 


1. The new Congress will help unite the 
Nation in winning the war. But there will 
be a sharp line of demarcation between war 
and domestic measures. On the latter Con- 
gress will be uncomfortably curious as to the 
why and the how. 

2. Congress is laying plans to examine the 
record of these agencies: Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, War Preduction Board, Office of 
Defense Transportation, Board of Economic 
Warfare, War Manpower Commission, and 
possibly others. 

As long as Vice President WALLACE was 
promising a quart of milk per day to all of 
our world, Congress was little interested; but 
Congress perked its ears when it read of 
American machinery being shipped to foreign 
countries—idle machinery that came from 
the towns back home. It attumed its ears 
with interest. As one House Member re- 
marked, “It may be good long-range business 
to build up foreign industry and thereby 
create greater foreign buying power, but let’s 
make certain that this is what is being done.” 

These investigations will put the Adminis- 
tration definitely on the defensive as Con- 
gress will direct its attention especially to 
usurpation of power by the executive agen- 
cies, a usurpation which many in Congress 
say is directed toward a regimentation and 
nationalization of the American way of life. 

3. The President is a good sailor. He is 
to» experienced as a skipper to take a torpedo 
side on. 

He has moved to minimize the Tydings 
investigation of the astounding number of 
Federal employees by sending out word to 
agency executives to make drastic cuts in 
personnel. 

For weeks efforts have been under way to 
realine War Manpower and Selective Service 
to head off threatened legislation by Con- 
gress. 
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Thought has been given of ways and means 
of alleviating the storm of protest welling 
over the head of Mr. Henderson. 

The White House is apprehensive of the 
pending Tolan bill to establish an Office of 
War Mobilization to take the place of (read- 
ing backward) War Production Board, Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board, Office of 
Production Management and National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. 

It also appears likely that the present War 
Labor Board, formerly the National Defense 
Mediation Board, is scheduled for a new 
name. This is foreshadowed by a growing 
determination in Congress to take specific 
action to straighten out the labor situation 

Twice in the last 4 years the House has 
passed labor corrective bills, which have been 
pigeonholed in the Senate. In the new Con- 
gress, under present plans, the initial move 
wili be made in the Senate, but this body 
must move quickly because the House is 
restless. 

4. The House Judiciary Committee is re- 
examining long-pending legislation to— 

(a) Make unions financially responsible 
(probably will include trade associations) ; 

(|) Make unions liable for prosecution 
under the antitrust laws; and 

(c) Prohibit contributions by unions to 
political campaigns. 

This committee has served notice that it 
will report and push for enactment of an 
administrative law along the lines of the old 
vetoed Walter-Logan measure. The bill will 
be designed to make bureaucrats follow the 
law rather than, by interpretation, make laws 
of their own. 

5. There is also a new tax policy on the 
congressional calendar embracing these high 
lights: 

(a) A sales tax; 

(b) A pay-as-you-go plan (probably a mod- 
ification of the Rum] proposal); 

(c) Compulsory savings or loans; and 

(ad) An increase in the amount of taxes 
withheld at the source. 

This program will be designed to meet the 
announced demand of Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes that $6,000,000,000 inore are needed in 
revenue. But Congress will be guided more 
by its own statistical experts than those from 
the Treasury, which Congress feels has push: 1 
income- and excess-profits taxes to the limit 
and that further increase might kill incentive 
and dry up the source. 

And besides all that, there are those at the 
Capital who view the administration’s policy 
of free spending as a move to effect economic 
and social changes by redistributing the 
weath of the Nation. This free-spending 
policy of necessity forces more and more taxes 
which have fallen upon those with larger 
incomes in a disproportionate way. 

6. Rationing of persons: The thing which 
has pointed Congressional attention to the 
foregoing feature of the Treasury's 10-year 
tax policy has been the current rationing 
program which is based upon the rationing 
of a person as a person and not upon that 
person’s ability to buy. While readily 
cepted by the American people as a war 
measure it will, if continued in the post- 
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period, bring about a socialized state more 
quickly than the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917. 

Apprehension over these policies exists at 
th: Capitol for the reason that the New 
Dealers were advocating what is now the war- 


time pattern of economy as the pattern that 
should be adopted as a peacetime patter 
Many in Congress feel that every safeguard 
must be taken to prevent the present war- 
time controls from existing longer than the 
period of actual fighting. 

7. Senate is skeptical in tl 
of two resolutions dealing with foreign 
now pending. They deal with Pana i 
affairs and ordinarily would not arouse sus- 
picion. They involve treaty rights between 
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the United States and the Republic of Pan- 
ama. As resolutions they can be disposed 
of by a majority of those present while if 
offered in treaty form a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate would be required. The reason 
the resolutions are being pressed now is that 
in the new Congress the administration will 

+ control a two-thirds majority. There- 
re, antiadministration Senators are won- 
ering if the Panamanian resolutions have 
t been proposed in an effort to establish 
new form of procedure in the handling of 
reign relations. 

If the Senate is able to circumvent the 
two-thirds Senate vote in handling foreign 
affairs, it could proceed almost unchecked in 
the adjustment of lend-lease agreements ancl 
in establishing the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter as the basis of post-war negotiations. 

8. Also, members of House and Senate com- 
mittees with interests in the domestic field 
are likewise concerned lest the wartime pro- 
gram for business and industry will be diffi- 
cult to remove after the emergency because 

the resistance of New Dealers against sur- 

nder of powers now granted. For instance: 

(a) Creation of geographical sale zones for 
those manufacturers permitted to continue 
Civilian production; 

(b) Standardization and simplification of 
all civilian products that will continue to be 
manutactured 

(c) The preduct 
1 models c 
concentrated; 

(d) Elimination or drastic curtailment of 
cross-hauling and reduction of other trans- 
portation fa ; and 

(e The discontinuance of 

and 
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(bo) Whether it would seek to maintain an 
isolated attitude. 

2. Washington is the Capital of wartime 
and peacetime democracy. A tide of world 
events, over which there was no control, has 
placed the responsibility upon our Natigqn. 

8. The trend of battle now runs in our 
favor, and victory with its peace in time will 
be ours. 

4. There is but one inescapable conclusion: 

(a) Representative democracy, as we know 
it and love, cannot survive in a world con- 
stantly at war. 

(b) Totalitarianism breeds totalitarianism. 
There cannot be continual fluctuation be- 
tween totalitarianism and _ representative 
democracy. 

(c) The world, with the airplane, is not 
big enough for both. 

Thus, bear in mind that in winning the 


War we must win a peace that will insure a~- 


tranquil world, for the republic, as we love it, 
cannot remain a republic if every quarter of 
century the bugles are to sound to war. 


The Problem of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
on Puerto Rico: Its Present Plight and 
Its Future made on December 4, 1942, by 
Dr. Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia, a 
Puerto Rican leader and expert on Latin- 
American affairs, who is active in the 
struggle to build a post-war world based 
on justice and democracy for all. In his 
speech Dr. Concepcion sets forth a pro- 
gram to alleviate the immediate plight of 
his country, advocates the extension of 
the Atlantic Charter to Puerto Rico and 
the freedom of all political prisoners and 
makes a most persuasive plea for inde- 
pendence. It is my opinion that his 
analysis will help the Congress and peo- 
ple of the United States to understand 
the Puerto Rican problem, which asks for 
urgent action on our part. 

The address follows: 

PUERTO RICO: ITS PRESENT PLIGHT—AND ITS 

FUTURE 

Puerto Rico today is a powder keg. It is, 
in fact, the powder keg of the Caribbean. If 
it explodes, it will be horribly shattered and 
i will do incalculable harm to the United 
States and the cause of the United Nations. 

Compressed within but 3,435 square miles 
on the isiand are over 1,800,000 people, living 
under conditions tha* constitute an explosive 
more dangerous than dynamite. The sick- 
ness, starvation, and poverty forced upor 
Puerto Rico needs only an ignited fuse to set 
it off “he colon stat the people, plus 

ylended the explosive; Hitler and 
opies, Franco, Mussolini, and 
eir agents, are trying to make the fuze. 


hat may set it off is being kindled 


us oO 


he flame t 


Peurto Rico is a colony of the United States 
e 1898 as a result of the Spanish-American 
at which time it enjoyed an autonomous 
similar to that of a common- 

British Empire. The people 

were not consulted in 1898, 

ver been consulted to this date, 

the status that was brought upon them, 
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under which they were deprived of democratic 
rights and powers and set to live under an 
executive government over which they have 
no control and which renders them powerless 
to take the measures necessary to cope with 
the crisis they now face. 

‘1 the past 44 years Puerto Rico has been 
converted to a one-crop economy. Sugar— 
not the food its people must eat—is the is- 
land’s product. In normal times food is ab- 
normally expensive because almost all of it 
must be imported, even though agriculture 
is the island’s major industry. Add to this 
the current shipping shortage and the effec- 
tiveness of the Axis submarine blockade, the 
inclusion of the country in the coastwise 
shipping and tariff laws of the United States, 
and you have mass starvation. 

The gasoline shortage has been so acute at 
times that it has been impossible to collect 
the garbage, which has rotted in the streets. 
A mild epidemic of poliomyelitis developed 
some time ago and there is an excellent 
chance that more serious epidemics may 
develop. If, for instance, typhus would break 
out, it is liable to wipe out more American sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, stationed in large 
numbers on the island, than the enemy's 
bullets Puerto Rico’s slums—the worst in 
the Western Hemisphere—may breed and 
spread the most terrible diseases. 

The danger to America from these horrible 
conditions is greatly increased by the con- 
tinued denial to the Puerto Rican people of 
their right to national self-assertion. There 
is total resentment against the colonial sta- 
tus, intensified by the failure of the United 
Nations to commit themselves to include the 
island in the postulates of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Tbis resentment is shared by 200,000 Puerto 
Ricans living in New York City. They are 
keenly aware of the situation in the island, 
which they regard as their home and to which 
they long to return as soon as possible. They, 
too, are deeply hurt by the stigma of being 
a subject people. 

In military terms, Puerto Rico has the im- 
portance in the Atlantic that Singapore had 
in the Pacific. The situation leading to the 
fall of Singapore, nonmilitary in nature, 
must not be duplicated in Puerto Rico. This, 
I believe, is the most important problem fac- 
ing the United States in the Latin-American 
world. 

Millions of Latin Americans, sensitive and 
proud, feel the problems of Puerto Rico are 
their problems; and they too are greatly 
affected by these conditions. Recently the 
powerful Latin-American Confederation of 
Workers, composed of all major Latin-Ameri- 
can trade-unions, included the request of 
justice to Puerto Rico as one of its win-the- 
war demands, and the Cuban Constitutional 
Convention asked the Government of the 
United States to recognize the isiand’s plea 
of self-determination. Right now, Puerto 
Rico is the sore spot of the good neighbor 
policy and a constant source of trouble and 
headache from the diplomatic point of view. 

Nowhere in the camp of the United Nations 
is there a place not occupied by the Axis 
where there is so much misery and unemploy- 
ment. The President of the Puerto Rican 
Senate and leader of the majority party 
brands this the worst situation faced by the 
island in all its history. The head of the 
Federal Work Projects Administration re- 
cently made a very shocking report to his 
government, and delegation after delegation 
from Puerto Rico is pouring into Washington 
demanding that “something be done.” 

Today this tortured island is thy American 
cutpost in the Caribbean. 

fost Puerto Ricans take the position that 
we are fighting a war of liberation and there 
is no possibility of a free Puerto Rico in an 
enslaved world. We feel it our obligation to 
freedom’s cause to do our utmost to defeat 
the Axis Powers. We hold, at the same time, 
that Puerto Rico must be included in the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter immediately, to 
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give the people of Puerto Rico the assurance 
that they are in fact fighting for democracy 
when they fight against the Axis; that this is 
their fight, and not another imperialistic 
struggle; that when they win this fight, they 
will have won their own independence. 

As with India and Burma, people want to 
fight for their own freedom. A people not 
free themselves cannot be expected to wage 
a valiant struggle for the freedom of others 
if they are not, themselves, thereby to achieve 
treeciom. 

Puerto Ricans are a democratic people. 
They hate fascism and its “new order” of 
slavery and degradation. But t »y cannot 
understand how they can effectively fight the 
Axis if they are to remain the colou, of a 
country dedicated to freedom throughout the 
world. 

They want to take their proper place in the 
ranks of the United Nations, among the free 
people of the world who are today engaged 
in the world’s greatest struggle for liberation. 
This they cannot do unless they, too, are 
thereby liberated. 

Latin Americans who doubt the sincerity 
of England and the United States raise the 
question of India and Puerto Rico and want 
to know why, if these countries are fighting 
for freedom, they have not freed these lands. 
There are strong bonds of friendship and 
understanding between Puerto Rico and her 
Latin-American neighbors—bonds that stem 
frorn the colonization period and the struggie 
for liberation from the Spanish yoke. 

The impetus and credibility given to the 
tremendous Axis propaganda campaign in 
Latin America by the precarious condition 
of Puerto Rico is, in fact, the major weapon 
of Axis propaganda in Latin America. Un- 
less it is stopped through the eradication of 
the sources of distress, it will be the fuze that 
will detonate the powder keg. 

At this time there are about 325,000 unem- 
ployed in Puerto Rico, affecting 165,000 fami- 
lies, and practically no food nor money to buy 
th little there is. There is practically no 
rice and the normal consumption of the is- 
land is 18,000,000 pounds per month. Conse- 
quently, when a shipment of rice arrives, 
there are food riots, in some of which, accord- 
ing to my reports, deaths have been regis- 
tered. Beans, codfish, lard are almost un- 
available. Even matches are scarce. Butter 
has been sold at $2.50 per pound. Fertilizers, 
seeds, medicines, and other essential items 
are lacking. The index of retail costs of 
foodstuffs increased to 196 on October 15, as 
cempared to 189 on September 15. 

The misery is appalling. In Carolina, a 
small town of Puerto Rico, in a period of 
22 days, a man by the name of Evaristo Ayala 
lost 4 sons of malaria, hookworms, and other 
diseases. Some families are reported to have 
had 3 meals a day of sugarcane, which they 
have picked from the big nearby plantations 
in the shadows of the night. Workers have 
been unable to attend public places because 
of lack of proper clothing. 

This situation requires drastic and imme- 
diate relief. We make an appeal for soli- 
darity and effective help to all peoples inter- 
ested in justice everywhere 

As stated before, our people have been 
doing their utmost to help win the war 
against the Axis, which they regard as a peo- 
ple’s war, as reflected by the fact that they 
have met their entire quota of men under 
the Selective Service Act by volunteers and 
have made material contributions of about 
$20,000,000 in land cessions, repairing of mili- 
tary roads, etc., but the total strength of 
the nation has not been mobilized because 
of the resentment in a considerable part of 
the population against the colonial status 
and because of tie existing conditions of 
mass starvation and mass unemployment. 

Here is an enunciation of principles and 
& program for action to be put into.effect at 
once: 

1. Puerto Rico is today suffering the worst 
crisis in all its 449 years of existence. The 


interruption of shipping facilities caused by 


submarine warfare and the lack of food crops 
has forced mass starvation on the island and 
is destroying its economic structure. 

2. Puerto Rico is not responsible for this 
crisis, which is the result of the impact of 
the war on its colonial structure—a structure 
built upon a one-crop economy, on the high- 
tariff principle, and on the catastrophic 
coastwise shipping lav.s, under which indus- 
tries are either killed at birth or discouraged. 
Thus, today, Cuba, which is a democratic 
independent republic, is eating; also, the sov- 
ereign nation of Santo CLomingo. Puerto 
Rico, which is a colony, is starving. 

It should be pointed out here that the war 
has affected Puerto Rice in quite a different 
way than the United States. While here the 
peace industries have been transformed into 
war industries and the unemployed have been 
absorbed by the war program, in Puerto Rico 
the little industries there were before the 
war have been seriously damaged by the 
shipping shortage and this, together with the 
lack of war industries have resulted in mass 
unemployment. 

3. Puerto Rico is doing its utmost on all 
fronts to help in the world-wide struggle 
against the Axis Powers. But it is unable, 
because of its colonial limitations, to throw 
its complete potential effectiveness into the 
war effort. 

4. To cope with the situation in Puerto 
Rico, a threefold program is necessary: (a) 
to immediately provide food to meet “he 
current problem and for the duration; (b) to 
provide enough money and other assistance 
to help and enable the people of Puerto Rico 
to deal with these problems and to develop 
a plan for self-sufficiency the way they want 
to, themselves; and (c) to transform the 
colonial economy of Puerto Rico and build up 
a true national economy. 

Point one calls for the immediate alloca- 
tion of more bottoms and more shipping 
space, as well as the elimination of the coast- 
wise shipping laws. It calls upon the ex- 
tension and regulation of commerce between 
the Republic of Santo Domingo, Cuba, Haiti, 
and other Latii.-American countries and for 
the building of Puerto Rican ships. 

Point two calls for the suspension of the 
tariff laws as they apply to Puerto Rico and 
for the enactment of the $15,000,000 appro- 
priation bill for food crops pending before 
Congress. It also calls for a sufficient appro- 
priation, which has been calculated in 
$35,000,000 per year by Congressman VITo 
MARCANTONIO, of New York, and Mr. Luis 
Munoz Marin, President of the Partido Popu- 
lar Democratico and President of the Puerto 
Rican Senate, for work projects, price sub- 
sidies, unemployment insurance, and direct 
relief, if the latter is necessary. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico has done 
everything in its limited power to alleviate 
the existing conditions. It recently appro- 
priated emergency funds in the amount of 
$10,000,000 plus 70 percent of a special tax 
which is figured will yield about $14,500,000 
more, thus making a total of $24,500,000 for 
work projects, unemployment insurance and 
other relief measures. But that is not 
enough. The appropriation called for in the 
previous paragraph should be made in addi- 
tion to any money allocated by the Puerto 
Rican Legislature. 

In this respect it is now painfully obvious 
that the present Congress will not pass any 
emergency measure to avert the pending 
Puerto Rican catastrophe and that the new 
Congress, which convenes on January 4, can- 
not be expected to act immediately. But 
starvation, disease, and despondency 
do not wait. And in Puerto Rico these three 
specters of disease are today burning realiti 
Only the President, acting under lend-lease, 
can take the immediate measures. 

Point 3 calls for a long-range program 
which itific land planning, the 
appropriation of enough money for the en- 
forcement of the agrarian reform, based on 
the application of the 500-acre law and the 
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effecting of an industrialization program, 
development of local industries such as pine- 
apples and other fruit canneries, sugar re- 
fineries, cement plants, bottle plants, glass 
plants, and other factories, to supply some of 
the basic necessities of the people, like shoes, 
etc., deveiopment of fisheries, of transporta- 
tion facilities, etc., all of which will work for 
the benefit of the whole world, and specifi- 
cally, of the United Nations. 

5. The United States Government should 
make now a specific declaration promising 
the extension to Puerto Rico of the Atlantic 
Charter, especially point 3, which commits 
the United States to “respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live’; also, all political 
prisoners should be immediately released 

Puerto Rico is the key to the United Na- 
tins’ Latin-American front. It is the key to 
its relations with the 100,000,000 pecple of 
Latin America. These people measure the 
Urited States, not by its protestations of 
friendship, as reflected in the good-neighbor 
policy, but by the record—by acts. They 
look at their brothirs in Puerto Rico, and 
they have more than good cause to question 
its promises. They see the people of Puerto 
Rico—their brothers—starving, not free, d 
they see the fine provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter, and they wonder, “Which does the 
United Nations mean?” 

The people of Latin America cannot com- 
pletely trust the good-neighbor policy of the 
United States as long as Puerto Rico remains 
an orphan colony of the American Govern- 
ment. When Mr. Wendell Willkie calls for 
the liquidation of all imperialism in the post- 
war world he focuses the spotlight on the 
real tragedy of Puerto Rico. 











American Timber in World War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, tim- 
ber products from America’s forests have 
become a major factor in the production 
of weapons designed to win a mechanized 
war on a globe-girdling basis. 

With little public notice, the use of tim- 
ber has undergone a tremendous revival 
and, through the hard proving ground 
of war, will find a wide range of new uses 
in a post-war world. 

Recognition of the modern value cf 
wood has come in a remarkable way 
from the Army, Navy, and war-»roduc- 
tion industries as the demand fo 
strategic metals far exceeded the sup- 
plies of the United Nations. The Ameri- 
can lumber industry was called upon to 
produce lumber in increasing amounts 
and met the challenge. Lumber produc- 
tion totaled 10,829,000,000 board feet in 
1932 and steadily increased to 25,997,- 
000,000 board feet in 1937. By 1941 lum- 
ber production had expanded to 33,476,- 
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000,000 board feet, and, in the first 10 
months of 1942, 27,006,000,C00 board feet 
were produced, 

The lumber resources of this country 
came to the rescue to whip a tough prob- 
lem when the Nation’s iron and steel re- 
sources—largely in Minnesota—were 
earmarked for tanks, guns, ships, and 


all kinds of armament. 
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The mission of lumber in this war was 
best emphasized by Col. W. D. Styer, who 
earlier this year told western lumbermen 
that their product wa one of the “most 
important basic elements in the founda- 
tion of the national defense program.” 

Charged with the duty of building 
island bases in the Atlantic Ocean and 
in the Caribbean Sea, as well as military 
establishments in Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines before the Japanese captured 
them, and other distant points, the Corps 
of Engineers has carried standard spe- 
cies and graces of American lumber to 
all sections of the world. 

The necessity for putting a “plus” in 
wood to meet specific problems has re- 
sulted in many new types of timber con- 
Siruction. 

Laminated wood for planes and motor- 
truck bodies, pressed wood for various 
instrument fire-resistant lumber for 

rs, barracks, and other large struc- 

+s, huge beams to replace steel girders 

war plan and lumber treated 

salt preservative to resist termites 

decay—all these are but a few ex- 

; of the way lumber has “gone to 

These new uses forecast an era of 

after the war in which the lumber 

industry will play an important role in 
l truction of the world. 
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of lumber in heavy construction. Dan- 
ger from fire was minimized by the re- 
quirement that these timbers be chemi- 
cally treated to resist flames, a recent 
scientific development within the wood- 
preserving industry. 

Timber is gaining greater permanency, 
too, in an old-time job of providing sup- 
ports in underground mines and under 
water for dock facilities. Creosote, salts 
preservatives and other treating methods 
are being used to extend the life of these 
supports. 

Thus scientists working behind the 
scenes are doing a marvelous job to help 
overcome the problems created by war’s 
heavy demands upon metals. It is inter- 
esting, however, that the war has created 
a surplus along one line at least, the pro- 
duction of creosote, a byproduct of cer- 
tain chemicals needed for war. It is 
estimated that 75,000,000 gallons of creo- 
sote in excess of war demand will be 
available for preservative purposes in 
1943. 

Wood is supplementing metals in many 
fields and steps to assure a permanent 
supply of the product are being taken by 
Federal and State governments and pri- 
vate organizations. 

All this means that America in the 
future will be able to advance along 
wood-using lines which have developed 
rapidly in recent years, under the im- 
petus of defense measures growing out of 
a world at war. 


Resolutions Adopted at Annual Meeting 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following resolutions adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
its twenty-fourth annual convention in 
Chicago, December 7, 1942: 

Resolution 1 

THE AMERICAN FARMER AND THE WAR 
tion, under divine guidance, has 
yugh the first year of dread war that 
the endurance of our freedom and 
To preserve ou! lily life, the 
, and our right 
to follow the religious faith of our choice, 
w2 have sent the finest of our young man- 
hood from the farms and from the cities to 
ttle fronts of the world. Powerful and 
directed attacks 
and from the west. 
upon American resource and 
strength has been great, yet in 
American farmer and the Ameri- 

can people have made the valiant effort, 
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The year has seen our might increase and 
the tide of victory is turning our way, but 
only with greater hardship and greater sacri- 
fice can America and her Allies achieve the 
final decisive victory that must be if the door 
is to be forever closed to ruthlessness and 
Cestruction. 

The American farmer will strive to pro- 
duce the food and fiber that the continued 
war effort will require. He will give his labor 
and his sons to the cause. He asks only an 
equitable sharing of the burdens of war; the 
efficient use of our resources, human and 
national; the forsaking of special privilege 
and selfish advantage; and the elimination 
of all unessential activities. 

The American farmer stands ready and will 
fight and toil with all loyal Americans for 
the achievement of an early peace and a last- 
ing security. 

Resolution 2 
ESSENTIALS FOR MAXIMUM FARM PRODUCTION 


The production of food and fiber on Ameri- 
can farms in 1942 was the largest in history. 
This was accomplished in spite of restricted 
supplies of farm machinery and repairs, a 
dwindling supply of farm labor, and a steadily 
tightening transportation situation due pri- 
marily to rubber shortage. Now the Govern- 
ment is asking farmers to produce in 1943 a 
substantially greater volume than the record 
preduction of 1942. Farmers are making 
every effort to discharge this responsibility, 
but it cannot be accomplished unless im- 
mediate and definite steps are taken to make 
available to farmers the abr2lute essentials 
for this large production. Such increased 
production, even with nature cooperating, 
requires that the Government and the Nation 
recognize— 

(a) That while many untrained people can 
be very helpful in supplying the labor on 
farms to meet seasonal demands, the maxi- 
mum production requires men of experience 
and skill in the arts of producing and feeding 
livestock and poultry, dairy production, crop 
production, and the handling of modern ma- 
chinery and equipment; 

(b) The necessity for adequate and timely 
fulfillment of the minimum requirements of 
new machinery, equipment, repairs, mate- 
rials, and supplies to effect full utilization of 
manpower, land resources, and skill available. 
Farmers are alarmed over the drastic curtail- 
ment of machinery, equipment, and supplies 
available for 1943. We urge that immediate 
steps be taken to step up this volume to the 
fullest possible extent. We emphatically urge 
that raw materials for machinery and sup- 
plies be immediately increased and that raw 
naterials and supplies for 1944 be at least 
equal to that provided in 1942. 

(c) The Government must also recognize 
the necessity for maintaining transportation 
facilities essential to production and market- 
ing operations. Transportation equipment 
and ability to use it both on and off the farm 
are vital to continued efficient operation. 

(d) The necessity for protecting and main- 
taining farm prices in the markets at levels 
that will stimulate the increased produc- 
tion desired, through wpolicies that are cer- 
tain, clear, and The timeliness, 
definiteness, and adequacy of policies respect- 
ing farm prices are very important factors in 
securing maximum production. These poli- 
cies must be practical and realistic, in rea- 
sonable accord with the customary prac- 
tices of farmers and market requirements, 
and must apply to nonbasic as well as basic 
farm commodities. When asking farmers to 
step up production, the Government should 
accept responsibility for providing markets 
currently and assure producers against loss 
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when responding to such Government re- 
quests. 

(e) All Federal policies and programs must 
cut through red tape, where rationing and 
other regulations are necessary, so that farm- 
ers can concentrate on production rather 
than spend time tying to interpret a maze of 
rules and regulations. The reasons therefor 
must be clearly and irrefutably established, 
and administrative plans must be reduced to 
the simplest terms and procedures. 

Now that the Secretary of Agriculture 
seems to be clothed with greatly increased 
power, we urge him to expedite decisions in 
a practical and effective manner so as not 
only to permit but to encourage maximum 
production. 


Resolution 3 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act with its 
companion measures covering soil conserva- 
tion and price stabilization by means of com- 
modity loans, constitutes in large part our 
incomparable national farm program. Its 
value to the Nation has been proven in peace 
and in war. We reaffirm our continuing sup- 
port of this national farm program. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
carries not only a great responsibility for 
securing the enactment of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, but a responsibility in work- 
ing always for its improvement, greater ef- 
fectiveness, economy in operation, and keep- 
ing its administration—so far as possible— 
under the direction of farmers. The provi- 
Sions of this law have proven adequate to se- 
cure immediate adjustments in production, 
upward as well as downward. Its ultimate 
value to farmers and to the Nation will be 
largely determined by the degree in which its 
administration is held strictly to the provi- 
sions of law, and to the extent that its annual 
programs are the result of experience and 
recommendations of those whom it serves. 
Farmers throughout the Nation are becoming 
increasingly concerned over the bureaucratic 
methods used in determining policies and the 
expense involved in its administration. 
Higher prices resulting from intelligent farm 
production adjustments and increasing de- 
mands for farm products have reduced sub- 
stantially the need for parity adjustment 
payments and justify a substantial reduction 
in appropriations for the administration of 
the law. 

Those whom this law is designed to serve 
should have a much greater influence in the 
determination of administrative policies at 
Federal and State levels than is now pro- 
vided, and much greater discretion should be 
given at the State and county level to meet 
local conditions than is now permitted. 
These suggested economies and adjustments 
in administration of the law are essential to 
justify continued confidence of farmers and 
broad participation in the several programs 
administered under the law. We urge the 
immediate discontinuance of all policies and 
practices that have for their purpose the de- 
liberate holding of market prices below parity 
and that require continued appropriations i 
farmers are to secure parity returns. We in- 
sist that the specific intent of Congress when 
enacting this law was that all programs ad- 
ministered under the law should be directed 
toward encouraging and maintaining the 
price levels of farm commodities at parity in 
the market and that commodities coming 
into the hands of the Government as a result 
of commodity loans and other practices 
should never be. used to deliberately hold 
prices in the market below such a level. We 
emphatically approve the position taken by 
the fe during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress when it insisted upon enactment of 
the release of basic farm com- 
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modities in the hands of the Government 
below parity except when the interest of a 
particular group of producers may require 
the disposition of a portion of their crop at 
less than parity; but in no instance should 
any commodity be released at such prices as 
would depress the price of a competing com- 
modity below parity. 

We urge the federation to take whatever 
steps are necessary, including congressional 
action, to limit the functions of the program 
to present-day needs and to require the dis- 
continuance of every political activity and 
all other activities except those specifically 
authorized by Congress. 


Resolution 4 
MANPOWER FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


Manpower is the key to American war 
effort. To win the war America must have 
huge, powerful fighting forces. They must be 
properly fed and equipped to be effective in 
combat. Distribution of manpower, between 
the armed forces, agriculture, and industry, 
therefore, is the most vital and pressing do- 
mestic problem confronting the Nation. 

American farming today is extensively 
mechanized in the large food-producing areas. 
Efficient farm operation requires experi- 
enced, able-bodied men, as certainly do our 
fighting forces and industry. Many farm 
skills and techniques can be acquired only 
by years of experience and others require at 
least a full season of training. The farm 
manpower problem has been intensified by 
the current shortage of labor-saving farm 
machinery. 

In this critical war period when daylight 
to dark measures the working hours of farm 
families, retention of the 40-hour week in 
industry is not understandable. The 40- 
hour week was adopted as a device to spread 
the work. Today’s war necessity requires 
that we spread the workers. We advocate 
abolition of the 40-hour week in industry for 
the war emergency and we challenge all 
workers to subscribe to lengthened hours 
that will best contribute to maximum pro- 
duction. We strongly urge that any over- 
time pay above the standard hourly rate 
be eliminated as a patriotic contribution to 
our common war effort. 

We urge management and workers in in- 
dustry to examine patriotically the number 
of men employed, to adjust and—if pos- 
sible—reduce the number used as their con- 
tribution to solving the Nation's manpower 
problem. 

We commend Congress for creating the Se- 
lective Service System and for prescribing 
democratic processes for its operation. 

We commend Congress for enacting the 
Tydings amendment, which provides for de- 
ferment of necessary men in agriculture, 
and we commend the Selective Service System 
for immediately putting into effect regula- 
tions to carry out the intent and purposes of 
the act. 

We earnestly hope the War Manpower Com- 
mission will cooperate to the fullest extent 
in meeting the farm manpower problem and 
that Selective Service will continue to func- 
tion under its congressional mandate and 
with full authority. 

The Federal Government should and must 
set an example in the efficient use of man- 
power by dispensing with bureaus and agen- 


cies not directly contributing to the war ef- 
fort or to necessary functions of government 
and by combining and coordinating the func- 


ticns of many others 

We approve practical plans to train 
existing educational agencies, women and 
youth who volunteer for farm work and with 
proper consideration being given to the health 
and welfare of those concerned. We wart 
that solution of the year-around skilled farm 
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labor problem will not be met by these 
trained workers. 

Essential agricultural production requires 
a large number of seasonal and harvest 
workers. The United States Employment 
Service has contributed in many areas in 
filling this need. We believe this 
should be given full responsibility and au- 
thority to certify the need for seasonal help 
to recruit and transport these voluntary 
workers, both American and those it may be 
necessary to bring from Mexico, the We 
Indies, and other areas, to direct their distri- 
bution and supervision during employme1 
and return them to their home at its conclu- 
sion. In order that such workers may b 
available to the small farm, we insist tl 
present restrictive requirements and costs be 
sharply reduced. 

Resolution 5 


newly 


agency 


RATIONING 

To win the war requires the highest possi- 
ble morale of the American people. 
requires confidence of the Government in the 
people in a degree comparable to that which 
the Government rightfully expects of the 
people. Tosecure and maintain such moral 
confusing rules and regulations that require 
broad adjustments in the habits 
needs of the people*should be held to the 
minimum of war necessity. We 
that, in limited instances, rationing is re- 
quired as a protection of all the people. 
Where necessary, such policies should be im- 
mediately invoked withcut lengthy forecasts 
that invite hoarding and should be applied 
through practical and effective methods. We 
believe the people will willingly adjust their 
habits and requirements without compulsion 
if they are asked to do so as a patriotic duty, 
and that under the voluntary method publi 
opinion would provide effective policing of 
the few chiselers that will be found 
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RED TAPE AND INEFFICIENCY 

Federal regulations in many phases of 
civilian activity are so numerous, So confus- 
ing, and so onerous that the people have be- 
come bewildered and discouraged. Overlap- 
ping of functions and lack of coordination « 
effort among governmental agencies are ham- 
pering the war effort and rapidly are 
ing notorious. 

Civilians are constantly receiving from gov- 
ernmental boards and bureaus great quanti- 
ties of forms and questionnaires to be filled 
out as a prerequisite to cooperation in various 
programs, Many of documents are 
complex, vague, bewildering, anc unnecessary 
Too often rules and regulations propered 
persons who have no practical knowledge 
actual conditions in the field are simply un- 
workable in practice. Such a situation is dis- 
couraging and disheartening to the people 
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In the interest of economy and to elimin 
the wasting of manpower, so essential to 
winning the war, we earnestly recommen 
that all Government agencies, boards, and 
bureaus not essential to the war effort a1 
necessary functions of government be abol- 
ished by Congress; that all necessary agen- 
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service; and that a program of consolidat 
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will pe seriously impaired. We are convinced 
that the situation could be substantially im- 
proved by decentralizing the administrative 
process and by broadening the discretionary 
power of local boards or State authorities who 
invariably have a better understanding of 
local conditions than Washingtor adminis- 
trators can possibly have. 
Resolution 7 
INFLATION, PRICE CONTROL, SUBSIDIES 








merican Farm Bureau 
Federation on inflation has been clear and 
consistent from the beginning of the emer- 
gency At all times we have insisted that, 
to be effective, any plan to control inflation- 
ary forces must be applied to all industrial 
prices, all farm prices, and all wages. 


The position of the 


The nat administration early this 
year set out to control inflation by fixing 
price ceilings on industrial and agricultural 


produ but without placing ceilings on 
wages. We warned that this approach could 
end only in failure because the biggest factor 
in production costs is wages; and if wages 


were left uncontrolled, costs would be certain 


to rist We were assured that if the pro- 
posed law were passed, the administration 
would find other ways to control wages. The 


law was passed, leaving out wage 
Continued increases in wages re- 
in increased costs of production and 
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contro] 


sulted 


soon producers, manufacturers, and proces- 
sors we squeezed between rising costs and 
fixed selling prices, creating an impossible 

tion which could be remedied only by 











puncturing ceiling levels, by the payment of 
subsidies, or by additional legislation to cor- 
rect e errors inherent in the original law. 
When 1 legislation was demanded by the 
esident, it was enacted on October 2, 1942, 
was supplemented by an Executive orde1 
creati1 the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
( I policies for control of prices, and 
i to various agencies responsibility 
I ec tI 
atute enacted on October 2 provided 
no ceilings should be fixed on any agri- 
iral commodities or products thereof at 
els which would reflect to farmers prices 
w parity prices or the highest market 
rice durir period January 1-September 
1942, wv heve is hicher and also re- 
c ed t v e should be made for all 
nere d costs of farmers since January l, 
1941, including all increased farm-labor costs 
in calculati nd establishing ceili levels. 
The tern the law have been flouted in 
U1 I regulations, some of which are 
on faulty interpretation of the law. We 
t t the regulations be modified to 
‘ with the plain terms of the law. 
} e, we protest vigorously against 
he l cement that Government pay- 
nit f ners would be taken into con- 
s I fixing price ceiling There is 
whatever in the law to justify such 
; T ft 
I to permi mers more nearly to 
Wi for labor, we insist 
d farm-labor costs be taken 
it in determining parity prices for 
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low established ceiling levels through the 
expedient of paying subsidies. We submit 
that this subterfuge is wrong in principle. 
If the farmer is receiving no more than a 
fair price for his products, the ceiling re- 
tail price should be set at a level which will 
reflect this fair price to the farmer. 

The use of payments to bring farm re- 
turns up to parity at a time when huge 
surpluses were depressing the markets, was 
entirely justified, but the entire farm pro- 
gram was based on the assumption that 
parity prices are fair to consumers as well as 
to farmers, and that as economic conditions 
improved, market prices would rise to parity, 
thus eliminating the need for parity pay- 
ments. Now, with wages higher in relation to 
food costs than ever before, there is no sound 
reason why retail prices should not be per- 
mitted to rise to such levels to assure 
farmers parity for their products in the 
market place. 

The practice of paying subsidies to avoid 
raising the price to the consumer cannot be 
fairly considered as preventing inflation, be- 
cause the same total amount is paid whether 
the consumer pays it all, or whether he pays 
part of it and the taxpayer the balance. We 
are unalterably opposed to the use of sub- 
sidies in lieu of fair prices in the market 
place at times when consumers are fully 
able to pay fair prices. We aggressively urge 
that present experiments in this fleld be 
abandoned and be replaced by action based 
on the more realistic policy of fixing retail 
price ceilings at levels which will reflect fair 
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prices to the producers of farm products. 
Resolution 8 
TAXATION FOR WAR 
The necessity of preserving a sound fiscal 


policy and preventing a debt burden which 
would endanger our democratic form of gov- 
ernment demands rigid economy in ail gov- 
ernmental expenditures and the adoption of 
a tax policy designed to pay currently as 
large a part of the war cost as is practicable. 


Our national income is at a record level 
and present tax collections are still far less 
than the increased national income, due to 
war expenditures. Despite increased taxes, 
the total yearly revenue amounts to only 
about one-fourth of the estimated annual 
war expenditures. To continue this policy 
during times when jobs are plentiful and in- 
comes are high, and to shift our repayment 
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Ve therefore endorse all 
which will drain off the excess national in- 
come above a fair normal national income. 
Such revenue measures should place the tax 
burden equitably on all people and call 
upon all groups for an equality of sacrifice. 
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We favor revision of existing taxes and the 
levying of new taxes so that they must be 
paid currently on a pay-as-you-go basis 


wherever practicable. 
Resolution 9 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation ha: 
heretof: and does now favor the assistance 
of the Government in providing needed credit 
to worthy farmers on a basis that will con- 
tribute to their economic independence or 
supplement available credit to allow them to 
take full advantage of their production unit 
when such credit is not available elsewhere, 
provided that such credit is not used as a 
means of regimenting farmers or for the pur- 
pose of building duplicating Government bu- 
reaucracies, 

Because of the administration of this pro- 
gram in the States in which most of their 
clients reside, and in which most of the 
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pended, as reflected by policies such as: Ex- 
perimentation in collective farming and other 
socialistic land policies, the purchase and 
long-time leasing of more and more land by 
the Federal Government, bureaucratic meth- 
ods of administration and extreme regimen- 
tation of clients, saddling of clients with ex. 
cessive debts, persistent attempts to foster 
under the guise of supporting the war effort 
far-reaching social controls over farmers and 
farm laborers which is already restricting the 
production of essential food? and fiber crops, 
the waste of essential manpower and the ex- 
cessive costs of the administration of this 
program, and because this bureaucracy has 
been developed under Executive orders and 
large annual appropriations made with inade- 
quate assurances that such appropriations be 
expended in accordance with law, as revealed 
by the statement of the Comptroller General 
to the House Appropriations Committee in 
1942, we urge Congress to enact legislation 
which will retain all needed functions of the 
Farm Security Administration, including the 
tenant-purchase programs under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, to be admin- 
istered under standards and policies to be 
determined by the Congress, by consolidating 
such functions with appropriate existing 
State and Federal agencies, and that the ad- 
ministration of such functions be decentral- 
ized as far as possible. Such action is essen- 
tial, in the interest of economy, the greater 
utilization of manpower, the elimination of 
duplicating effort, and as a safeguard against 
further development of socialistic land poli- 
cies in agriculture. 

We further urge that the Congress require 
the execution of its mandate for the liquida- 
tion of collective farms 


Resolution 10 
LABOR ABUSES 


We will continue to support the right of 
workers to associate themselves together in 
organizations of their own voluntary choice 
to seek through all legitimate means the im- 
provement of the status of workers, but we 
deplore and vigorously condemn abuses in the 
labor movement such as the closed shop with 
enforced membership, jurisdictional strikes, 
racketeering practices which are taking an 
enormous toll from farmers and consumers, 
hot cargoes, secondary boycotts, slow-downs, 
and other interferences with the production 
and movement of products to market, use of 
threats, violence, and coercion, and collusion 
of labor leaders with other groups to acquire 
monopolistic controls over prices and produc- 
tion. We urge the enactment of legislation 
to end these abuses. 

Resolution 11 


INDUSTRIAL LABOR LAWS AND AGRICULTURE 


We favor the payment of good wages and 
provision for maintaining attractive living 
conditions for labor on American farms. We 
ask consumers and the general public, how- 
ever, to realize that the extension to agricul- 
ture of laws and policies established for in- 
dustrial labor would make necessary tre- 
mendous increases in the prices of farm 
products. As every farmer and farm worker 
knows, work on farms is different from 
that in industrial plants that it is imprac- 
tical to apply to agriculture the methods pre- 
vailing in industry. Efforts by departments 
and agencies of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government to extend to agriculture 
provisions of laws and policies established 
for industrial labor are not only in conflict 
with the will of the people as expressed by 
the Congress but are hampering the produc- 
tion of the food and fiber needed to win the 
war. We recommend to the Board of Direc- 
tors its continued study and consideration of 
the problem of devising practical methods to 
promote the security of farm workers. 
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Resolution 12 
INDEPENDENCE OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Farmers resent the efforts of some of the 
labor leaders during the past year to organize 
farmers and bring agriculture under their 
control, Farmers are being promised a better 
position in the national economy if they join 
a labor union or farm organization allied with 
labor unions, or poo] their influence with or- 
ganized labor. We particularly resent the 
attitude of some of the officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in condon- 
ing, if net encouraging, some of these efforts. 
Farmers have no quarrel with labor organ- 
izing for the purpose of improving the posi- 
tion of workers, but are opposed to labor 
attempting to organize farmers and deter- 
mine agricultural policies. Strikes and other 
coercive methods of labor-union leaders are 
abhorrent to farmers, are not adapted to solve 
the farmers’ problems, and if pursued gen- 
erally, would work untold hardship on the 
public. It is essential that farmers every- 
where be informed of the issues and dangers 
in their affiliating with labor organizations. 
We commend the attitude of some labor lead- 
ers in opposing the organization of farmers 
by labor unions. 

We condemn the growing trend of some 
governmental agencies and officials to utilize 
Government agencies or Government-domi- 
nated organizations to replace the farmers’ 
voluntary organizations. 

The future welfare of American agriculture 
and of our Nation depends upon the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of farmers’ volun- 
tary organizations, which are owned, con- 
trolled, and directed by farmers. 


Resolution 13 
RURAL CREDIT 


We reaffirm the basic principles and pro- 
gram of rural credit heretofore advocated by 
the Federation, and we commend the actions 
of the joint committee of the National Grange, 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in successfully resisting the efforts to reor- 
ganize the farm-credit system so as to destroy 
its cooperative features and centralize its 
control in Washington, despite the wishes of 
the members of this system. 

We urge the continued aggressive coopera- 
tion of the national farm organizations to 
prevent further centralized control, and seek 
legislation necessary to preserve and strength- 
en the cooperative features of this system to 
the end that it may serve the needs of farm- 
ers most effectively and ultimately become 
owned, controlled, and directed by farmers. 


Resolution 14 
PROTEIN REQUIREMENTS 


The abnormal requirements thrown upon 
the producers of livestock, dairy, and poultry 
products make necessary the immediate 
availability of protein supplements for both 
economical and speedy production. We urge 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to give its 
immediate attention to the importance of 
guiding the flow of protein supplements com- 
ing under its control and jurisdiction so as 
to make these essential feed supplements 
available to producers as needed. 


Resolution 15 


PRESERVATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


We reaffirm our faith in the constitutional, 
representative, democratic form of govern- 
ment as the best for the United States of 
America. Our Nation is blessed with a mag- 
nificent heritage of freedom—freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom of en- 
terprise. he American way of life has en- 
couraged and rewarded the qualities of initia- 
tive, enterprise, resourcefulness, frugality, 
hard work, and self-denial, and has made 








America the land of opportunity in the eyes 
of the entire world. Under the American 
system, we have attained average standards 
of living that are unmatched anywhere. 

We realize that during this period of world 
conflict we must have greater central direc- 
tion of our war effort, but we view with grave 
concern the continuing efforts being made, 
under the guise of the war, to centralize 
greater authority in the executive branch of 
government and to permit flagrant abuse of 
administrative powers. 

Among these alarming trends are: The 
delegation of excessive and unduly sweeping 
legislative powers to the executive branch; 
usurpation of additional powers by Gov- 
ernment officials through strained interpre- 
tations of the statutes; nullification of 
congressional enactments and policies by 
administrative orders and regulations; pro- 
posals to confer upon the Executive sweeping 
authority to suspend acts cf Congress; propa- 
ganda by subversive groups and others, obvi- 
ously intended to discredit Congress in the 
eyes of the peoplc and persuade them to yield 
to further grants of dictatorial power; enor- 
mous “blank-check” appropriations without 
sufficient control and accounting to the legis- 
lative branch; and almost unlimited author- 
ity to transfer bureaus and funds or create 
entirely new bureaus and clothe them with 
vast powers. 

We view these efforts to weaken the legis- 
lative branch of our Government as a serious 
threat to democracy and freedom in this 
country. 

While our armed forces are fighting for 
democracy on the battlefronts of the world, 
all freedom-loving citizens must be alert and 
active to preserve our form of representative, 
constitutional government. 

Resolution 16 
LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 

During the past 75 years 
veloped the most efficient agriculture the 
world has ever Known. Our land-grant col- 
leges, experiment stations, and their exten- 
sion services have been the greatest single 
factor in this development. 

In our opinion this has been made pos- 
sible through the democratic method by 
which they were organized, giving proper 
emphasis to National, State, and county re- 
sponsibility, thereby insuring their close as- 
sociation with farmers and their needs, and 
the development of programs to meet these 
needs. These agencies should be charged 
with the full responsibility of disseminating 
the essential facts and information pertain- 
ing to our various agricultural programs. 

We urge, therefore, that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation lend every effort 
to their necessary support and to the preser- 
vation of the fundamental principles on 
which they are ‘ounded. 


Resolution 17 
JUSTICE FOR PUERTO RICO 


The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
reliably informed that the policies and prac- 
tices of the present Governor of Puerto Rico 
are detrimental to its welfare and economy 
and in violation of the constitutional rights 
of the people of Puerto Rico as citizens of the 
United States of America. We are also re- 
liably informed of the persistent disregard 
of the principles of our constitutional gov- 
ernment, the using of the island :s a testing 
ground for social philosophies alien to our 
republican form of government, the refusal to 
give audience to the grievances of its citizens, 
the efforts to bring about a socialization of 
land use and the industry of the island, the 
incitement of unrest and civil disturbance. 

We believe that it is of importance in our 
good-neighbor relations with Latin 


we have de- 


| 


| 


America ticipation in civilian affairs, it has bi 
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to establish first a sound economy and do- 
mestic tranquillity in those insular posses- 
sions that are a part of our constitutional 
democracy. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
pledges its support to the Puerto Rico Farmers 
Association in seeking from the President and 
the Congress appropriate and effective action 
to relieve the citizens of Puerto Rico from 
present unbearable conditions, and to resto1 
to them domestic peace and their full rights 
to protection under constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Resolution 18 
POST-WAR PLANNING 

The end of the present military struggle 
will bring us to the immediate and pressing 
question of return to a peacetime economy 
The fullest participation of the people should 
be sought in preparing to meet this prob- 
lem. Citizens generally are increasingly con- 
cerned over the many departments and bu- 
reaus in Washington that are giving atten- 
tion to this matter, and they fear that it 
will result in ccnflicting views and recom- 
mendations which will retard rather than 
speed sound decision and action. We rec- 
ommend that the Congress give immediate 
review and study of all efforts now being 
made in this direction and take action f¢ 
their elimination or coordination under an 
authority set up by Congress and responsible 
to the Congress, the representatives of the 
people. 

We recommend that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in cooperation with other 
farm groups, provide for an independent 
study, and thus be prepared to make recom- 
mendation to such congressional authorit} 

Resolution 19 
UNITY IN AGRICULTURE 

The Farm Bureau is interested in the wel- 
fare of all farm people. 
tenure, size of farm or commodity denies the 
right of any farmer to become a member of 
the organization. The membership includ:s 
all kinds of farmers and ali types of agricul 
ture. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation be- 
lieves that the first requisite for the solution 
of the economic and social problems of agri- 
culture is to attain fair prices and income 
sufficient to pay off farm indebtedness and 
maintain proper standards of living 

To the extent that farm income makes it 
possible, we urge that every effort be made 
by the voluntary cooperation of farmers and 
their organizations, all working together, to 
improve the housing conditions and stand- 
ards of living of owners, tenants, sharecrop- 
pers, and workers 





icuie 


We commend the unity with which the 
National Grange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, the National Cooperative Miik 
Producers Federation, and other organiza- 
tions of farmers worked together as a team 


in several important legislative bat 
this year. 

We call upon our leaders, our members, and 
upon all farmers to intensify their efforts to 
bring about the more cc 


tles during 


nplete organizat 














and unification of American agricultur 
Any movement that tends to arouse class 
antagonism in agriculture, t ray small 
farmers against y fé ers tenar 
against landowners, commod roup aga 
commodity group, or section against secti 
is un-American and must be resisted 
Resolution 20 
REGISTRATION OF GROUPS SEEKING TO INFLUE 
NATIONAL POLICIES 

With the present complexity of natior 

problems and with the extent Federal par- 
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urgently necessary for grcups having com- 
mon interests to organize in order to rep- 
resent their interests before Congress and be- 
fore Federal officials, boards, commissions, and 
otner agenci 

Every group which faithfully represents a 
group interest has a right, under our demo- 

atic processes, to such representation. 
However, the Congress, Government agen- 
cies, and the public itself, have a right to 
know who is represented in each group, who 
is financing it, how the money is spent, and 




















how much is spent Any group having a 
legitimate case cannot fairly object to making 
public this information 
We recommend that Congress enact legis- 
lation requiring each group seeking to in- 
fluence national legislation or governmental 
policies to register and file with the Con- 
gre infor! n which shall be available 
to the public forth the nature and 
e of the or zation, number of em- 
ployees, names of officers and legislative rep- 
entatives, amount and sources of all in- 
c purposes for which funds are expend- 
r nd other information which the Con- 
€ may c ler necessary to reveal the 
ue natu and purposes of the organiza- 
n. This inform n should be required 
om all sucl regal tior whether repre- 
t y 1 ‘ labor, industry, Ccom- 
I € or I T rr lp 
We 1 ir f e federations to work for 
le t with respect to group rep- 
S ? level 
R u n 21 
DEDICATION 
We of the land dedicate ourselves and our 
zati to efforts and privations that 
every way the cou! e and 
init c v ant ns and daughters with 
our armed We dedicate our efforts of 
m ar to the support of our Na- 
vram, with confidence that our 
will p ruidance that will enable 
country and our Allies to prevail against 
our enemie that r with God’s help, 
hall conquer over ty nny, and peace shall 
come to live th ul f all mankind 
j : F I S OF THEI I D 
\ AMERICAN FARM U FED- 
; N ITH AN Al NTION 
cy DEI } 1 EF } 
Fo ( 
v t Ur i Natior re wi I the 
‘ wome on the home front 1 hold 
t he t f our fathers, c sh the 
f cl! y, and striv or higher 
l € t nd physical v lue 
1 eme € f De d tl I - 
‘ 
\ i W € of the 
I I Fed , ther re pledge 
f to the flag and re irm 
| e Republic for which it 
7 A a vr e 
I io! first line of de- 
I our f ! nd 
I t be preserved at any pric 
f fn al and itual 
nds which su il dress- 
h } the n ter 
I m1 maintain their sta- 
ls of their homes 
i r eff is already re- 
( yuencie malnutri- 
un children 
W naustries 
\ we ¢ v r ere 
! l The 
I ke 
I ’ 
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We recommend that women pledge them- 
selves to maintain high standards of moral, 
social, and physical well-being for themselves 
and for their families. 

We believe that a woman with children at 
home can render the greatest contribution to 
national defense by making the care of her 
family and home her primary obligation. 


3. Rural church 
Now as never before our faith in the Chris- 


tian religion and rural church should be a 
bulwark of strength. Ministers are being 
called into the armed forces. Keeping alive 


and active the rural church is a challenge to 
and an added responsibility of the farm 
woman. 

We therefore urge rural Women to de- 
velop for thems and their families a 
deeper appreciation of our freedom of thought 
and worship. Greater emphasis should be 
placed upon the larger part the rural church 
must play in our national life and in the 
winning and maintenance of just and last- 
ing peact 


our 
lves 








4. Education 


The democratic way of life, with its free- 
doms and responsibilities, cannot exist in 
Wwar- Or peace-time without an intelligent 
and educated citizenry 

We are in the midst of tremendous changes 


in our public educational system 


, due to the 

















‘ 
rapid depletion of trained personnel. The 
maintenance and improvement of educational 
standards should be stressed and supported 
by farm women in their State and local units 

We believe that broader use and further 
development of present library facilities are 
means of advancing general educatior 

Although we rec the ue of voca- 
tional training, we ve that a balanced 
educational program must be maintained 

We favor Federal grants-in-aid to supple- 
ment State funds, to be allocated in propor- 
tion to State needs and to be dispensed by 
State boards with adequate agricultural rep- 
ré ation and entirely independent of Fed- 
diction 

5. Neighborhood group 

It is vitally important to y nation that 
the culture and ideals of ral people be 
maintained through strong, active, voluntary 


organizations, the nucleus of which is the 









local or neighborhood unit, where our prob- 
lems can »%e discussed and solved in a demo- 
cratic way. Here the place to discover and 
train rural leadership 

We, therefore, recommend the formation of 
more local discussion groups to disseminate 
pertinent information and to provide oppor- 
tunities for the development of future leader- 


snip 


We further recommend that the your 


g peo- 


ple be encouraged to participate actively in 
hese groups and that farm homemakers as- 
me the responsibility of supervising home 
ind community recreation. 
6. Health 
As the exigencies of war make themselves 


r of America ourr 
indicapped by the 


€ 
svt+ re } ro 
into military service of larg: 


felt in every corn 
further ] 


ural areas 
induction 
of 


numbers 

















eofn childre1 \ ; 
inadequate, is jeop ed lack of trained 
I ! An e] mic would bring dis- 
t We therefore favor adequate Goy- 
ernn t ipport for m ! and child- 
welfare services in areas where needed 
The A lated Women, sil its inc 
I promoted group health associati 
hospital insurance as a means of securing 
more adequate medical care at more equitable 
¢ to low- and middle-income groups 
We are unalterably opposed to any legis- 
lat designed to provide hospital care 


| 


| 
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through public compulsion. Voluntary asso- 
ciations for hospital insurance have proved 
highly satisfactory in severdl of our member 
States and should be encouraged and further 
developed. 

We urge the continuance of efforts to secure 
medical care of highest standard, furnished 
by physicians of our own selection, paid from 
our own earnings, but arranged on a pre- 
payment plan. 

The Clinic or Group Health Association can 
double the efficiency of any number of doc- 
tors and nurses and greatly reduce the incon- 
venience caused by the lesser number of 
trained men and women. 

We therefore recommend that every en- 
couragement be given to the formation of 
group health clinics and associations. 

We further recommend that should inter- 
ference with such groups develop, protection 
under State laws be demanded, or new legis- 
lation enacted in those States where present 
laws are inadequate, 

7. Nutrition 

With a general food shortage confronting 
us, there will be many nutritional problems 
to be solved. It is therefore, the responsi- 
bility of every farm homemaker to learn the 
nutritional value of the foods that can be 
used as alternates to provide a diet to meet 
the health needs of the family. 

We believe it is essential to use the infor- 
mation introduced by the National Nutrition 
Committee and implemented by the Exten- 
sion Service. 


8. Consumer interest 
years we sought and advocated 
truth-in-fabrics legislation. 
When this was accomplished we felt a sense 
of consumer security. At present both con- 
sumers and wool producers stand to lose 
much because of confusion in terms used in 
Wool Products Labeling Act as it relates to 
virgin and new wool 
We urge study and discussion designed to 
bring about clearer understanding of labels 
and content. 


For many 
passage of 


9. Agricultural labor 

Agriculture is a basic war industry. Food 
production must be accorded its rightful 
place in the war effort, and workers on farms 
must be regarded as soldiers of production, 
serving in an essential war capacity. Young 
men serving in farm production should be 
accorded patriotic recognition. Neither can 
we make nor keep a peace with part of the 
world cold and hungry. Sufficient manpower 
and machinery are not available for necessary 
uction. Various areas have different 
ns resulting from the shortage of. farm 
labor and machinery 

Farm women are willing to contribute all 
efforts humanly possible to help in the pro- 
auct.on of food but we are firmly convinced 
that the gap in the shortage in farm labor 
cannot be filled by women and children alone 

We strongly oppose any national policy that 
is based upon this premise 

In our effort to win the war the education 
of children, the health of women, and the 
maintenance of the home should be the last 
to be sacrificed. 

10. ing 

We pledge our continued support to and 
cooperation with the American Red Cross and 
urge our members, wherever possible, to avail 
themselves of the opportunities for training 
in first aid and home nursing 

We heartily endorse the action of the Na- 
tional Council on Red Cross Home Nursing in 
recommending that the American Red Cross 
encourage and support the use of itinerant 
instructors in rural communities and in areas 
where transportation problems exist. 






Red Cross and home nurs 








11. Community service 


We pledge our continued participation in 
the purchase of War bonds and stamps, sup- 
port of United Service Organizations, civilian 
defense, salvage campaigns, and other war- 
time activities. 


12. Cooperation with American Farm Bureau 
Federation 

The fundamental purpose of our association 
is to assist in an active organized way in car- 
rying forward such phases of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation programs as inevita- 
bly enlist the creative interest of women. 

In this hour of stress there is greater need 
than ever for the sympathetic support of farm 
women. 

We renew our declaration of confidence in, 
and fidelity to, President O'Neal and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

13. Reaffirmation 

We reaffirm the resolutions adopted in pre- 
vious annual meetings that are now in force, 
except insofar as they are modified or supple- 
mented by the resolutions adopted at this 
annual meeting. 

Mrs. A. R. ROHLFING, 
Midwest Region. 
Mrs. B. B. EvERE®T, 
Southern Region, 
Mrs. B. B. ROBERTSON, 
Western Region. 
Mrs. J, WAYNE REINER, 
Northeast Region. 
Mrs. Roy C. F. WEAGLY, 
Chairman, 





Farm Production and Farm Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am 
submitting a statement on a very critical 
farm problem. There has been much 
emphasis on the farmer’s labor problem, 
and rightly so, but we must not forget 
that he cannot produce food without 
machinery. “Threatened food short- 
age,” “Rationing of food,” “The farmer 
must feed the world,” are headlines ap- 
pearing daily in our newspapers. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has ordered in- 
creased farm production for 1943. The 
farmers of the Nation want to comply 
with the request, but their hands are tied 
by Federal agencies dealing with man- 
power and farm equipment. 

It is no longer a question of how much 
money a farmer can make; the question 
is, How can he best aSsist our national 
war effort by producing needed food? 
Next year we will have to furnish food for 
our own civilian population, which has 
greatly increased purchasing power—for 
our armed forces which may reach 
10,000,000 men—for our allies through 
lend-lease—and for Axis territory which 
we are now conquering. It has been sug- 
gested we may be required to furnish food 
for 500,000,000 starving people in foreign 
lands at the conclusion cf the war. Has 
it occurrea to anyone that this vast pop- 








ulation would require quantities of food 
four or five times our present domestic 
demands? Food for victory and food for 
starving nations is a problem of first 
magnitude. It will not be solved by cur- 
tailing farm labor and restricting manu- 
facture of farm machinery. 

The Department of Agriculture is cog- 
nizant of the immensity of these require- 
ments. Unfortunately there are other 
agencies in our Federa! Government who 
have veto power over their recommenda- 
tions. The Department of Agriculture 
has consistently urged the protection of 
our farm labor supply. They have 
recommended an increase in the manu- 
facture of new farm machinery. I think 
the country should ':now the facts on the 
manufacture of farm machinery and its 
distribution. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated the minimum amount of new 
farm machinery needed for domestic use 
in 1943 at 50 percent of 1940. They 
reached this conclusion after a thorough 
survey and analysis of every section of 
our country. One would reasonably as- 
sume their recommendation would meet 
with immediate approval by the Division 
of Civilian Supply in our national war 
agency. Not so. The Director of this 
agency, sitting at a desk in Washington, 
with a stroke of the pen, reduced this to 
20 percent of 1940. More than that, he 
allocated the number of machines of 
various types that can be made by farm 
machinery manufacturing companies. 

A study of limitation order No. L-170, 
November 25, 1942, War Production 
Board, will convince anyone of the seri- 
ous farm-machinery shortage that faces 
o'r farmers. A study of this War Pro- 
duction Board order, which also fixes the 
amount of farm machinery, will convince 
anyone that farmers of foreign countries 
did not fare so badly. For instance, if 
you were a farmer in Australia, South 


Africa, Madagascar, or Iceland, you 
would have a chance to benefit from 


118 percent of the average of farm imple- 
ments shipped to these countries in 1940 
and 1941. If you farm in Great Britain, 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, you could 
benefit from an importation of United 
States made farm machinery at 11l 
percent of the 1940 and 1941 average. 
Switzerland, Sweden, Labrador, and 
Mozambique did not fare so well, but they 
got 61 percent of 1940 and 1941 average. 
The entire list is so interesting that I 
am including it as a part of these re- 
marks. The only bright spot of the pic- 
ture is the fact that the Office of Civilian 
Supply approved a repair stock of 130 
percent of 1940 average. t will be prac- 
tically impossible to get a distribution of 
these repairs in such a manner as not to 
cause harvesting delays and losses. 
Congress must take appropriate action 
next session to secure farm implements 
needed for food production. We cannot 
sit idly by while some bureaucrat in 
Washington issues an order that threat- 
ens our food economy. This planned 
economy on the part of Washington offi- 
cials can destroy our productive effort. 
Let us correct this before it is too late. 
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The following table is from W. P. B.. 
L. Order No. 170, November 25, 1942: 
Export SCHEDULES 
SCHEDULE OF EXPORT QUOTAS BY GROUPS OF 
COUNTRIES AND QUOTA PERCENTAGES COVERING 
THE SHIPMENT OF FARM MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT AND REPAIR PARTS FOR THE PERIOD 


OF NOVEMEER 1, 1942, TO OCTOBER 31, 1943 
(Quotas shown are expressed as a percent- 


age of one-half the total weight of shipments 
made to all the countries in the particular 
group during the calendar years 1940 and 
1941.) 

Schedule B-1 


Quota percentage=111 percent. 

United Kingdom: Great Britain, Norihern 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales. 

Schedule B-2 

Quota percentage=118 percent. 

Australia, Union of South Africa, Egypt 
British India, Palestine, Liberia, Iran, Turkey, 
French Oceania, Free French areas thereof, 
British East Africa, other British West Africa, 
New Zealand, North and South Rhodesia, 
Gold Coast, Arabia, Russia, Belgian Congo, 
Madagascar, French Cameroun, Ethiopia, 
Syria, Gozo, Ceylon, other British South 
Africa, Nigeria, Iraq, China, Iceland, British 
Oceania, other French Africa, Cyprus, Malta, 
Falkland Islands. 

Schedule B-3 

Quota percentage=39 percent. 

Argentine, Chile, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Paraguay, Uruguay, Bo- 
livia, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, Peru 
Venezuela, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, Panama Republic, Salvador. 

Schedule B-4 

Quota percentage=61 percent 

Mozambique, Portugal, Switzerland, New- 
foundland, Eire, Spain, Angola, Labrador, 
French West Indies, Sweden, Greenland. 

Schedule B-5 

Quota percentage=34 percent. 


British Guiana, Bermuda, Barbados, Trini- 
dad, Surinam, Jamaica, Curacao, Eritish Hon- 
duras, Bahamas, other British West Indies 

Schedule B-6 
Quota percentage=37 percent 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 


B-7 

ITEMS COVERING 
OF FARM MACHINERY 
REPAI PARTS THEREFOR 


Schedule 

SCHEDULE OF QUOTAS BY 
SHIPMENT TO CANADA 
AND EQUIPMENT AND 


THE 


AND THE PERIOD NOVEMBER 1, 1942, TO OCTO- 

BER 31, 1943 

(Quotas shown are expressed as a percent- 
age of the number of units of each item 
shipped to Canada during the calendar ye 








1940. Items not listed are not to be n 
factured for shipmert to Canada.) 
Group I—Seeding and fertilizing Quota 
machinery: percentag 
Grain arill (plain) -—-~-- a _ 22 
Grain drill (press) ---- 5 ( 
Ccrn planter and drill_---. ae 
Potato planter___.-- 
Manure spreader . ; 
Other planting and seeding (includ- 
ing beet drills and trans] ite 20 
Group II—Plows: 
Walking p 1 fur 3 
TIACtO? OW a ccnn cess 5 . & 
Disk plow 4 0 
Harrow plow—one way disk ller 32 


All other plows (including integ 
Group III 
chinery: 
Scufflers and horse hoe i 
Corn cultiv: Dcnaatewe : a 


Tillage and cultivati) ma- 
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United States erports (domestic merchandise) of specified 
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Grouy II—Tillage and cultivating Quota Group V—Harvesting machinery— Quota Group XI—Domestic water system— Quota 
machinery—Continued. percentage Continued. percentage Continued. percentage 
OU CEO N No citings memes 30 Other harvesting equipment, includ- OEE, ORE. centsccintipeteanlseiicion ani, an 
All other cultivators (including beet, BR. | PE hae 25 Domestic waver-pressure system.... 25 
tobacco, and integral) ............ 20 | Group VI—Sundry machin2s for prepar- Group XII—Barn and barnyard equip- 
Drag harrow sections._............. 7 ing crops for market or use: EPO SBI ST a ol 
Spring-tooth harrows.-.-.....-.--.- 23 Grinder, feed cutter, roller, pulper-. 60 | Group XIII—Miscellaneous equipment: 
SOE DN nase iain ciminccbtiin ints 25 Busllags® CUM cicccsncuiicssdesdns a SS RN rk en ee 40 
Group IV—Haying machinery: | Hammer mill_....---.-..--.--..-.- 7 Brooder (floor type) ......-....--_- 40 
nen 65 bere e ee 30 Grain loader or elevator...-..-.---. 25 Wheelbarrow (wood only)_-_--__- at Be 
ai 8 ig tate a Tk ee 35 | Group VII—Farm power: Sheep shearers and animal clippers.. 239 
Side rake and tedder________...____ 25 | ROL SERGE. pacnen nécmcemenss - 24 Attachments and repair parts__...-.... 150 
ie eels sets ts ES 25 Stationary engine_.-..--.-----..... 50 s : i = 
Pick-up baler and hay____--._.__.__ 100 | Group VIII—Wagons, trucks, sleighs: . Mr. ae centeeme a show- 
All other haying machines (includ- Wagon DORTS.. anmdnusemecesneneneae - 60 ing exports of selected items 0 arm ma-~ 
ing hay forks, knives, etc.)....-.. 25 | NIE cn oeiceintbechreciinedeonnan 60 | chinery for the 9-month period, January 
y . ne Group IX—Dairy equipment: 1, to September 1, for 1940 and 1941, was 
Group V—Harvesting machinery: ene gp y equip f 
Sorse-drawn grain winder... ...._. 0 | Milking machine, complete......... 100 | secured from the Department of Com- 
Tractor grain binder 0 | Cream separator_____...--.--.----- 84 | merce. You will note by footnote No. 1 
Corn binder 25 | Churn-.-___-.--------.----------..- 100 | that comparable statistics for 1942 are 
Combine- 83 | Group X—Sprayers and dusters: | confidential. Personally, I regret this as 
Swather 20 va < and orchard sprayer end 50 | 1 believe the information should be avail- 
Potato tines Pe | Sprayer pup... 84| Able for our citizens. Certainly the 
Corn sheller 25 Group XI—Domestic water system | withholding of information of exports of 
Corn picker (150 units manufacturer Well or cistern pump.............. 50 farm machinery serves no military pur- 
designated later) ...........--..- 0 EET + NON enccscapeikgdndudbircanneipsniats 50 | pose: 





















commodities, January—September 1040 and 19411 


ees 2 A ee 





1940 (January- 
Septem ber) 


1941 (January- 
September) 





Unit of quantity 













Quantity Value Quantity Value 
aesinicasinaicinalagit fesse ei saleiniesl aaelelidedlneasad iii liam 
ss dasih tlie ainceadeats dietetic nliciaintidisioaiaat os Be Se $61, 825, 171 
ss Sa tctte date ate 35, ee ae 21, 467 
Number 20, 974 6, 419 173, 32 
Sdiedemeseen S05, 153. Lewdocwc ccd 676, 432 
Number 141, 107 3, 726 128, 821 





54, 373 69, 633 



















| 
amber | 20, 397 121, 396 31, 778 154, 706 
of ee RT | 503 184, 021 635 201, 864 
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$10,000,000; and class C those producers 
who did not have sales aggregating over 
$750,000. 


Group 2: Plow and ltsters 





Class of pro- 

















ducer 
g sae 
£ 
= ssa “BRB” $699 
—|—_|—_—|- 
DIVISION 1: MOLDROARD PLOWS 
(HORSE DRAWN) |\Per- | Per- | Per- 
ry Oy | cent | cent cent 
42 | Walking, one horse, steel bottom 0; O ll 
43 | Walking, one horse, chilled bot 
Es tlhe cetelacall ct game 0 0 12 
44 | Walking, two horse and larger... 0 0 28 
Ge TUR i ee ioe, cous 0 0 0 
46 | Gang, two bottom and Jarger..... 0 0 0 
DIVISION 2: MOLDBOARD PLOWS 
(TRACTOR DRAWN OR MOUNTED) 
| | 
47 One bottom, tractor drawn... ..... 
48 | Two bottom, tractor drawn....... o| 7 or 
. & v , 
49 | Three bottom, tractor drawn. .-_.- ' 9 
50 Four bottom, tractor drawn - ----- 
51 | Five bottom, and larger tractor | 
drawn. et ioe aoe. Lae 0 0 
f2 | One bottom, tractor mounted_....|) 13 i3| 13 
53 | Two bottom, tractor mounted ....\J : ’ 
DIVISION 3: DISC PLOWS (HORSE 
, DRAWN 
£4 | Single disc and larger_.........-..- i 0 0 0 
DIVISION 4: DISC PLOWS (TRACTOR 
DRAWN OR MOUNTED) 
&5 | One disc, tractor drawn_.........- | 
&6 | ‘Two disc, tractor drawn.........- ie € 0 17 
67 | Three disc, tractor drawn_.......- i 
58 | One disc, tractor mounted_.....-- i 8 8 
59 | Two disc, tractor mounted_.....--|/ 
60 | Four dise, tractor drawn_.......-- } 
61 | Five disc, tractor drawn .........- ly O 0 0 
62 | Six dise and larger, traetor drawn | 
DIVISION 5: ONE WAY DISC PLOWS 
OR TILLERS 
63 | One way plows................-. { 5 75 
DIVISION 6: LISTERS (HORSE OR 
TRACTOR DRAWN) 
(Middlebusters without 
planting attachment.) 
64 | One row, horse or tractor drawn_. 
65 | Two row, horse or tractor drawn 
. ® a 0 ) 9 
66 | Three row and larger, horse or trac- 1g 
Or Grawe_............. 
DIVISION 7: LISTERS (TRACTOR 
MOUNTED) 
(Middlebusters without 
planting attachment.) 
67 | One row, tractor mounted seeeee=]] 
68 | Two row, tractor mounted 
r : 8 S| 8 
69 | Three row and larger, tractor ! i j 1 
mounted. 
DIVISION 8: SUBSOIL PLOWS | 
5p 1) eee Gere. oi db sk ccs. } o!| o 0 
72 {5 REDON GRO WE kc cn nwsetecbanss 0; OF; 0 
2 | Tractor mounted................. 0; O 0 
DIVISION 9! PLOW STOCKS | 
Single or double stocks...........- 0 0 12 
DIVISION 10: OTHER PLOWS ANI 
LISTER 
7 0 | 0 34 
0 0 34 
j 0; O|} 384 
| | 
| ‘DIVISION 11: ATTACHMENTS | 
| 
77 | Attachments for all items in | 
group 2 expressed in terms of | 
net shipping weight in pounds..| () | @) | @ 











Percentage quota is the same as that listed in the 
; 


yper column for the machine with which the attach- 
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Group 3; Harrows, rollers, oulverizers, and 
stalk cutte. 





Class of pro- 








ducer 
£ | os 
= a6 A 99566? #O7? 
DIVISION 1; HARROWS | 
, ‘ |\Per- |Per- | Per- 
78 Spike tooth harrow sections, horse | cent | cent | cent 
| . OF Satter Grewe. .....-...-..-.| 0 0 24 
79 | Spring tooth harrow sections, 
horse or tractor drawn.......-.-| 0 | 34 75 
80 | Disk harrows, horse or tractor 
drawn....-..- ea itemmcadvasan 1 ee 75 
81 | Disk harrows, tractor mounted = 22; 22 22 
DIVISION 2: SMOOTH LAND ROLLERS | | 
82 | Smooth land rollers, not includ- 
ing lawn rollers. ........-- PEL Oe 28 0 
DIVISION 3: SOIL PULVERIZERS AND 
PACKERS 
83 | Soil pulverizers and packers.....- 0 Oo; WwW 
| DIVISION 4: STALK CUTTERS 
4 } Seki Ce eX | 0] 0 } 35 
| | 
| DIVISION 5: RIDGE RUSTERS | 
85 | Ridge busters, horse or tractor | 
drawn : a .--|\ | 
aa . ) i 
At) Ridge busters, tractor mounted_..|j) 0 0 14 
i 





New Congress Will Bring Renewed Hope 
and Confidence to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, the Seventy-seventh Congress 
ends its official life by adjournment sine 
die after establishing a record of having 
remained in continuous session for 715 
days. This affords a breathing spell 
until January 6, 1943. 

This 715-day session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress was the longest in his- 
tory, during which time 5 Senators and 
14 Representatives passed on. The Con- 
gress gave the President all the powers 
he asked for the prosecution of the war, 
with one exception, which exception the 
Ways and Means Committee did not be- 
lieve was necessary to the prosecution of 
the war. The Congress opened wide the 
Nation’s pocketbook to provide funds for 
the war and in the 2 years appropriated 
$205,000,000,000. 

The end of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress also marked the end of the over- 
whelming control of both Houses by the 
New Deal administration. The people 
decided on November 3 that the country 
was in danger because the political con- 
trol of the Government was so lopsided. 

‘The new Congress will bring a renewed 
hope and confidence to the people, be- 
cause it marks a restoration of biparty 
balance in the political mechanism by 
which the Government is operated. This 
will mean that the Congress will be more 
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res; unsive to the people and will be bet- 
ter able to resist what has been a cease- 
less pressure on the part of the executive 
department for more and more control 
over the lives and activities of the Amer- 
ican people. The Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress will be anything but a so-called 
rubber-stamp Congress. It will be more 
cooperative and at the same time more 
careful in the war effort, because with 
the political balance which will obtain, 
the courageous members of the legisla- 
tive branch will be more successful in 
asserting the will of their constituents. 

The American people will be greatly 
heartened by the advent of the new Con- 
gress, because the whole country was be- 
coming disturbed by the dangerous drift 
toward consolidation of all political and 
economic power in the hands of the bu- 
reaucrats under guise of the war effort. 
The people now will be assured that the 
Congress will safeguard the Bill of Rights 
and at the same time see to it that 
greater efficiency and energy are put into 
the war effort through improved coordi- 
nation between the various war agencies 
and the civilian departments. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a good many 
people who have been under the impres- 
sion the executive department has se- 
cured enough power and appropriations 
to proceed with the prosecution of the 
war for at least the next 2 years without 
reference to the will of Congress, if the 
Chief Executive should so desire. This 
is not correct. The Congress has the 
power to investigate and the ability to 
acquaint the American people with the 
facts concerning the conduct of 
Government both in its war efforts and 
its civilian functions. Despite the tre- 
mendous powers and appropriations 
which have been given the executive 
department, the will of an informed and 
enlightened people is still the strongest 
force in the United States—a force which 
no official or group of officials in the 
Government would dare defy for 
long. 

With constitutional government in 
the United States of America 
the Bill of Rights preserved, free govern- 
ment, free economy, and free society will 
survive the war. 

It is probable that the forthcoming 
Congress will begin on its own initiative 
to make some Studies, or to have collated 
the studies of others, on the probable 
necessities of the post-war period. There 
is a very marked disposition on the part 
of the Congress to prevent any effort 
to negotiate an armistice or a peace with- 
out the legislative body, particularly the 
Senate, being fully informed as to every- 
thing involved in such peace and having 
something to say about the term 

Generally speaking, the over-all pic- 
ture for the United States of America is 
much improved this Christmas over that 
of last year. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oc- 
-asion to extend to all of the people of 
Tenth Michigan District, and of the 
of Michigan, a hopeful Christmas an 
brighter New Year. 






their 


sctored 
restored, 
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Hon. Clyde T. Ellis, of. Arkansas, Con- 
gratulates President Roosevelt and the 
Secretary of War for Dismissing Col. 
John C. Damon and His Two Assistants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that Col. John 
C. Damon, then in charge of power in 
the War Department and chairman of 
the power committee of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board, had spent a good part 
of his mature life working for the power 
companies, much of it for Electric Bond 
& Share and its subsidiaries, and that he 
owned stock in the Utah Power & Light. 
I also stated that he had been guilty of 
near treason in selling the Government 
down the river to the private power com- 
panies, making contracts with outra- 
geous rates, while turning down offers of 
public power agencies to supply the same 


power, often at less than half the rate. 


finally contracted for with private agen- 
cies. 

Two days ago I stated to the Congress 
that the Government’s power contracts 
made by the War Department and Elec- 
tric Bond & Share dollar-a-year men in 
O. P. M. and W. P. B. “stink to high 
heaven.” ‘Today I have been advised by 
the War Department that Colonel 
Damon and his two assistants, Lt. Col. 
F. W. Crandall and Lt. Comdr. J. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, have been dismissed. I have 
reason to believe that the dismissal was 
ordered by President Roosevelt to whom 
I had previously submitted these facts 
concerning Colonel Damon. I am also 
advised that Alison R. Williams succeeds 
Colonel Damon. 

I congratulate President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of War Stimson upon 
their action in dismissing Colonel 
Damon, even though it came only after 
the private power companies “made their 
kill.” 


Hon. Clyde T. Ellis, of Arkansas, Con- 
gratulates Donald Nelson Upon His 
Decision To Continue Norfork Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I have a letter from Donald M. Nel- 
son stating that work on the Norfork 
Dam, under construction in my district 
in Arkansas, “will proceed as an essen- 
tial war job.” 


The Norfork Dam, to be one of the 
largest concrete dams in the United 
States, is now about 65 percent com- 
pleted and is being rushed in order to 
bring in power early next fall for the 
war effort. A 60,000-kilowatt unit will 
be installed immediately. There is a 
serious lack of power in the Arkansas 
area. In fact, right today the Federal 
Power Commission is holding an extend- 
ed hearing in Little Rock to investigate a 
deal which the Southwest Power Pool, 
headed by the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co.—10 power companies located in the 
6 States—has made with the Federal 
Government to bring in power from out- 
side the State, at what appears to be 
an outrageous price, to supply two-thirds 
of the power for the Government alumi- 
num plant at Lake Catherine, Ark. 

I quote Mr. Nelson’s letter in full: 

THE WAR PRODUCTION BoarpD, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1942. 
The Honorable CLypre T. ELLis, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. E.wis: In response to your 
inquiry of December 8, regarding the Nor- 
fork development, construction of this dam 
is to proceed as an essential war job. The 
Facility Review Committee’s current reexam- 
ination of all construction projects has not 
resulted in any change in the status of the 
Norfork Dam, and none is contemplated. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD M. Newtson, Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, I was fearful that the 
Electric Bond & Share crowd in War 
Production Board’s power division wou!d 
close this dam down as they have several 
others in the Nation. The Norfork Dam 
is the beginning of a huge power devel- 
opment on the Arkansas, White, and 
Ouachita River systems in the South- 
west. Ten other dams in the area are 
now authorized. 

I congratulate Donald Nelson for his 
decision to proceed with the Norfork 
Dam. 


Illinois and Indiana Labor Groups 
Endorse St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to permission in the House, I 
append hereto a resolution from various 
labor groups in Illinois and Indiana 
wholeheartedly endorsing the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project: 

Whereas an agreement has been signed by 
the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States of America in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has affirmed his support of this project as a 
necessary part of our national defense pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the ratification of this project 
would make Chicago a world port and a 
shipping center of the Western Hemisphere; 
and 
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Whereas the completion of this project will 
expedite the transport of industrial and agri- 
cultural goods from the Middle West to all 
ports of the world; and 

Whereas besides its transportation facili- 
ties, this project will make available a new 
source of electric power for our rapidly ex- 
panding national industry; and 

Whereas a vast program of shipbuilding 
will be stimulated by the construction of this 
seaway; and 

Whereas this program of shipbuilding will 
include not only the largest cargo vessels 
but also every type of naval vessels, with the 
exception of battleships and aircraft carriers, 
which are vital to national defense; and 

Whereas not only Middle West industry 
but also the large agricultural population of 
the Middle West will profit through the es- 
tablishment of the project, which will pro- 
vide a new outlet for farm commodities; and 

Whereas a provision of this agreement 
allows the Sanitary District of Chicago to 
utilize all the water necessary for the per- 
formance of its municipal functions; and 

Whereas the mayor and City Council of 
Chicago have signified their endorsement of 
this project as a stimulus to Chicago ship- 
building and transportation and a significant 
addition to our National Defense Program; 
and 

Whereas the Committee on Waterways of 
the Calumet Joint Labor Council has made 
an exhaustive study of the effect and influ- 
ence of this improvement upon the Calumet 
region of which this community is a part 
and has reported that substantial benefits 
will accrue to our community, the city of 
Chicago and the Middle West, that an outlet 
will develop for our highly skilled labor 
supply, and that the facilities of this com- 
munity will be utilized in high degree in the 
national defense program: Now therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the Calumet Joint Labor 
Council in meeting assembled, does hereby 
urge all similar bodies within the Calumet 
District and all Illinois Senators and Con- 
gressmen in the United States Congress en- 
thusiastically to support the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project and to aid and pro- 
mote said project as being for the best inter- 
ests of the United States, for the continued 
growth and progress of the State of Illinois 
and for the lasting benefit of the Nation and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent by the 
Secretary of this Council to the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, to every Illinois Represen- 
tative in the Congress and Senate of the 
United States and that Herman C. Diehl be 
authorized and directed to send a copy of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States 

CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

CALUMET JOINT Labor COUNCIL. 

BLUE JSLAND CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 

Souti’ CHICAGO TRADES AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY. 

CuHIcAGO HEIGHTS TRADES AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY. 

LAKE County (IND.) CENTRAL LABOR 
UNION, 


Pacific War Neglect Held Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 








my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article written by David Law- 
rence, entitled “Pacific War Neglect Held 
Dangerous”: 


Pacrric War NrEGcLEcr Hetp DANGEROUS—FAR 
East EXpertTs SEE GRAVE RISKS IN UNITED 
STATES STRATEGY 


(By David Lawrence) 


Emphasis is on North Africa and Europe 
because the distances are shorter and the 
fighting is in some respects more spectacular, 
but the tendency to regard the Pacific war 
as a separate conflict or as a secondary seg- 
ment of a global war is causing grave concern 
among those who are familiar with the Jap- 
anese-American operations. 

The theory that Japan can be taken care 
of by a combined British-American fleet after 
Hitler is conquered is the prevalent one, but 
among the far eastern experts this is consid- 
ered a highly dangerous and risky appraisal 
of the situation. 

Instead it is asserted confidently by the 
advocates of a more intensive Pacific war 
that if the United Nations neglect the Japa- 
nese front, they will pay for it in hundreds 
of thousands of lives in 1944 and 1945, if not 
subsequent thereto. 

The Japanese need time. The United Na- 
tions are giving them plenty of it by allowing 
the United States Navy and a relatively small 
army and air force to carry on the whole job. 

It is true that the United States Navy has 
taken a terrific toll of the Japanese and that 
in nearly every battle the American ships have 
been outnumbered, but it is also true that 
the Japanese have a major navy and all of it 
is in one ocean while the United States di- 
vides its strength between two Oceans. 

If the British Navy is going to be of any help 
to the United States Navy in the Pacific, if the 
aircraft now building in such big quantities 
is to be of any avail to the meager American 
forces stationed in the Pacific, the time for 
such help is now before the Japanese can 
consolidate their positions and entrench 
themselves for several years of war. 


DISPERSAL OF FORCES 


On account of the censorship, very little has 
been made public as to the actual number of 
American ships or planes or troops in the Pa- 
cific area, but, judging by the official com- 
muniques and the news dispatches, it may 
be assumed that the United States has put 
into the Far East a relatively small force to 
carry on a major war. 

Is this kind of dispersal of our forces ade- 
quate? Is it fair to the forces now in the 
Pacific? ‘There can be no doubt that the 
American marines, flyers, and naval units 
have done a magnificent job thus far. Their 
acts of daring and heroism are unexampled. 
The general public, however, doesn’t know 
how much of these operations have been con- 
ducted virtually on a shoestring. 

But the Japanese know. They have a fairly 
accurate idea of what we have done in the 
Pacific and their reconnaissance planes have 
kept them advised as to the general nature of 
our fighting units. The Japanese would pre- 
fer to compel the United States to confine 
herself to an tsland by island campaign, be- 
cause this may take years to consummate 

What the Japanese would not like is the 
sending of a major expedition such as went to 
North Africa, with a fleet big enough to pro- 
tect landings in strategic areas on the Asiatic 
or Japanese mainland. A route to China 
must be opened soon or the Japanese will 
close off the Burma Road for years to come. 
More and more offensive operations must be 
undertaken in 1943 or the course of the 
Japanese-American War will be lengthened 
to such an extent that long after the Hitler 
war is over the sacrifices of American boys 
will continue on a scale far more bloody than 
that which may be encountered. in Europe. 
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ARMCHAIR STRATEGY 


The armchair strategists who insist that 
Hitler is the main objective and that all 
will be well when the European war is over, 
do not Know the Japanese, nor do they know 
the estimates of Japanese fighting power be- 
ing made by those who do not sit in arm- 
chairs but actually come in contact with 
the enemy in the South Pacific and in China. 

The biggest single deficiency in the Pa- 
cific is airpower. The Washington tendency 
is to give everything to Europe, despite the 
pleas for more aid to the Pacific. The news 
that Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker took off in a 
plane that was mechanically inadequate and 
that the bomber he was to use had to be em- 
ployed in another mission furnishes an indi- 
cation of how hard it is to get bombers 
diverted to Pacific uses. 

A few hundred big bombers sent to the 
Pacific today, in addition to those already 
there, can cheige the trend of the fighting; 
but if all eyes are to be fixed on Europe and 
the Pacific is to wait its turn, the cost in 
the end may be so big that, when they get 
all the facts some day, the American people 
will protest bitterly the neglect of our forces 
in the Pacific. 





Big Timber Interests Would Slow War 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently made two speeches on the for- 
estry-conservation program, which seems 
to me essential for the welfare of this Na- 
tion as well as for the forests of Oregon 
and the Pacific Northwest. These are re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpDs of 
December 10 and 15. These speeches 
have attracted some attention, especially 
in their reference to the proposed Federal 
Forest Products Service, for which an 
Executive order has been expected during 
the past several months. Another point 
of controversy is the question of State 
regulation of forest cutting and whether 
it can protect the forests. Since these 
two points aroused some interest and 
called forth some comment, I undertook 
to answer questions and gave out an in- 
terview on the subject. Thinking that 
this would supplement my speeches on 
forestry, I am placing it in the Recorp 
in order to complete the sequence: 
Woop Inpustrres Stow War Errort, Says 

CONGRESSMAN—PIERCE, OF OREGON, LINKS 

Bic Timper FichHT AGAINST UNITED STATES 

LoaN PLAN To Boost SMALL SAWMILL PRO- 

DUCTION WITH BLIND FEAR OF PuBLIC REGU- 

LATION 

Representative WALTER M. Pierce, of Ore- 
gon, today declared that big timber and 
lumber producers, through trade associations 
and high-paid representatives, publicists, and 
lobbyists, are fighting a stubborn, last-ditch 
battle against proposed Government measures 
essential for the protection of post-war em- 
ployment and economic stability in the tim- 
ber States as well as for the production of the 
full amount of wood and forest products 
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needed now for all-out prosecution of war 
on the Axis Powers. 

“This opposition on the part of these pow- 
erful interests, who hold a thinly disguised 
monopolistic control over the forest industries 
of this country is based chiefly upon an in- 
grained, traditional, and in this case, unrea- 
soning fear of Government control of cut- 
ting practices on private lands,” Mr. PrIerce 
said. “The record proves to anyone familiar 
with the facts that organized timber pro- 
ducers and lumber manufacturers, in their 
anxiety to ward off any curtailment of their 
special privileges—no matter how important 
to victory or the public welfare—will even 
stoop to fighting a measure calculated solely 
to alleviate a critical war situation.” 





FEDERAL FOREST PRODUCTS SERVICE. 

The Oregon Congressman, who has battled 
for Government regulation of private cutting 
practices throughout his 10 years in Congress 
and who failed of reelection last November, 
asserted that, at present, the industry’s re- 
lentless drive against any recognition of the 
people’s right and interest in sound manage- 
ment of the Nation’s timber resource was 
being aimed chiefly at the proposed Federal 
Forest Products Service. Financed by a 
$100,000,000 revolving fund from Commodity 
Credit Corporation, this program is designed 
to add to present big industrial timber pro- 
duction the potential output of 31,000 small 
sawmills manned mainly by farm or rural 
labor. Without Government loans and other 
assistance in the plan, these mills will remain 
mostly in part-time operation or closed, as 
now. The Forest Products Service program 
was advanced by the United States Forest 
Service last June. It reached the President’s 
desk last November with recommendations, 
by War Production Board Chairman Nelson 
and by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, that 
it be established by Executive order. In my 
judgment, the President should approve it. 
Why the delay since last June? A few days 
ago, the Truman committee openly blamed it 
on the War Production Board dollar-a-year 
lumber coordinator who is also an officer or 
director in 16 pulp and paper companies. 
The same old story of entrenched privilege! 








TIMBER OUTPUT IS BEHIND ON WARTIME NEED 

“Timber spokesmen admitted before the 
Truman committee that their 1942 produc- 
tion would be about six billion board feet 
short of the thirty-nine or forty billion re- 
quired for war and essential civilian needs,” 
said Mr. Pierce. “Also the best estimates 
before the committee indicated another pro- 
duction deficit for 1943. Yet the industry is 
fighting tooth and nail against this plan to 
augment their production with the small 
mills, I have been years in the thick of the 
fight for forest reform, and I want to say 
here and now that their é 
plain enough. 

“In the first place, forest regulation aims 
to maintain the productivity of all forest 
lands by ruling out the destructive cutting 
which already has left in its wake some 
70,000,000 acres of cut-over wasteland and 
another 70,000,000 of ‘cut-overs’ now only 
partly productive. It implies an economy of 


real reasons are 


abundance, with forest products readily avail- 
able at reasonable prices in all parts of the 
country. But entrenched private industry, 


more concerned with profits than with pub- 
lic welfare or victory, prefers scarcity and 
high prices, at least until the bulk of their 
holdings have been cut over and allowed to 
go tax delinquent. 


“Secondly, the Forest Products Service 
would stimulate the production of the small 
mills by equalizing the handicaps under 


which they labor in competition for present 
business. In other words, where necessary 
the Government would extend financial aid 
through loans to the little fellow sufficient 
to keep him operating, would advise him as 
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to market requirements which often are 
confusing to him, would provide him with 
firm and stable markets, and help in obtain- 
ng necessary equipment and information. 
it would, as representatives of the Forest 
Service told the Truman committee, do all 
this purely as an emergency war measure. 
“Wiy, then, does the industry—so far un- 
able to fill the country’s wartime timber 
I itself, and with slight prospect of bet- 
ter performance in the near future—oppose 
e plan? Incidentally, since the plan went 
he President, we Congressmen have been 
owered with protests against it, telegraphic 
and otherwise, many of them couched in 
same identical terms.” 


WHY INDUSTRY FIGHTS SMALL-MILL HELP 

“In my opinion, there are two main reasons 
for this‘industry opposition: First, a condi- 
tion of Government aid to the little fellow 
would be the requirement that, so far as 
practicable, proper cutting practices, only, be 
employed, and it appears that the big indus- 
trialists fear that such a trial might con- 

ince our people of the desirability of requir- 
ing those practices for all private cutting. 

cond, they do not want on hand in the 
country after the war a stock of lumber which 
might interfere with their full exploitation 
of the national market for forest products.” 

Mr. PIERcE said it was most significant that 
the strongest opposition to Federal regula- 

yf forest practices comes from the larg- 
timber operator in the country, even 
though this concern in some of its holdings 
has adopted a forestry program already meet- 
the standards which would be required 
nder Federal regulatory legislation. “There 
exceptions, of course,” he went on, but 
ging from my own personal observa- 
those few operators who practice good 
try too often do so only when that is 
heir own financial benefit; otherwise they 
cut ruthlessly and in complete disregard of 
the fate of local communities or of the wel- 
fare of their State or Nation. 

The Congressman said the timber and lum- 
ber trade associations are dominated by “the 
,” and that the rank and file of the 
members, in his experience, do not realize 
how vital to their smaller interests is the 
assurance of an adequate future supply of 
heir raw materials—trees. It was a colossal 

> continued, to see certain big oper- 

g their own interests by adopt- 

practices, while fighting 
legislation which would make 
safeguard available to “the little 
a rule cannot afford to adopt 
practices under present con- 


big fellows 


forest 


BEING CUT OUT 
into the future,” 
u get a picture 
industries and 
forests in 
ichigan, and the 
and left nonpro- 
y great corporations, the 
ire ruthlessly destroy- 
nt practices, the last great 
aw timber in the United 


1 the Pacific Northwest, con- 

of our remaining saw timber, 
just 6 percent of our com- 
id. When that timber sup- 
assuming done to 
hill course the industry as 
the last reserve of virgin 

the timber in national 

of urse, come under 

An inter- 

! n i he price the big fel- 
will get, meantime, for such timber 
hey have conserved under sustained yield 
the bulk of the great stand was being 
out. But any event a severe dearth 
timber lies somewhere ahead, and once 
probably l until the Gov- 


il continue 
measures to 


nothing is 


public expense takes 





raise up new forests. The job there will be 
largely a Government job, you can wager, 
because for years it will be one from which 
no financial profit can be realized, and pri- 
vate interests will not want to afford it. 

“In this connection, I have noted with 
ironic interest the reams of publicity about 
the ‘tree farms’ and planting projects of the 
timber industry with which the paid repre- 
sentatives of ‘big timber’ have recently been 
flooding the country. Iam glad they do some 
planting, but think they have no right, as 
good citizens, to prevent Government plan- 
ning for forest preservation.” 


FOREST MANAGEMENT SCARCE DESPITE 
INDUSTRY CLAIMS 


“Actually, at the present time, not more 
than 20 percent of the privately owned com- 
nercial forest lands of the country are under 
any form of management whatever. Glibly 
industry spokesmen talk of paper plans— 
incidentally, so far mainly on paper—for put- 
ting millions of acres in ‘tree farms’ under 
‘management.’ But the best information I 
have been able to obtain is that on far less 
than even 1,000,000 acres has there been any 
actual improvement on lands so set aside. 
As for planting, which, after all, is only a 
part of the ‘tree farm’ idea, the organized 
industry’s chief boast is a ‘cooperative non- 
profit tree nursery with a capacity of 5,000,- 
000 seedlings per year.’ 

“Now, in themselves these efforts are fine; 
but as the basis for a publicity smoke screen 
to discount the need for public regulation 
they are most unfortunate. For the fact is 
that 5,000,000 seedlings per year will be 
enough to plant some 5,000 acres per year, 
and at this rate reforestation of all privately 
owned commercial timberland in the North- 
west now in need of such treatment would 
require at least 400 years. Nor is that the 
entire picture in this regard, for there are 
now in the United States some 25,000,000 
acres of forest land which, having been cut 
over and burned over, will never again bear 
commercial forests without planting. What is 
more, at the current rate of tree planting in 
the United States—both Government and 
private—it would take around i00 years to 
do what planting now needs to be done. 
What relation the industrys ‘tree farms'— 
laudable enough so far as they go—bear to 
the solution of America’s gigantic Nation- 
wide problem of cut over and idle forest 
lands I, for one, cannot see.” 


HOLDS FEDERAL FOREST REGULATION INEVITABLE 


representative PreRcE contended _ that 
sooner or later the Federal Government 
would be forced to concern itself with the 
public regulation of private forest lands, and 
said that he had heard big timbermen admit 
privately that this wasso. The real question, 
he held, appeared to be whether this regula- 
tion should be delayed until certain interests 
had wrung the last penny possible from de- 
struction of forests, or whether it should be 
invoked waile there is still a chance of main- 
taining a regular and sufficient supply of 
wood and forest products the people of 
the United States 

Years of study anc observation of the for- 
ests of the Pacific No_thwest, he said, had 
proved to him that as forests are cut out and 
lumber and wood products become scarce and 
high priced the standard of living must stead- 
ily decline. Forest communities have become 
ghost towns in many instances, he related; 
taxes are not paid on cut-over lands and they 
revert to the already over-burdened counties, 
and the problem of social security, now a 
recognized Federal responsibility, becomes in- 
creasingly costly and difficult. Watershed 
protection and the water supply in many 
communities also is threatened, he con- 
tinued, while peoples of the treeless plains 
suffer particularly from lack of their favored 
building material, wood, and the problem of 
floating populations, growing out of the dis- 
ruption of the economic life of rural and 
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forest communities, becomes 


acute. 
STATE REGULATION WILL NOT WORK 


increasingly 


Saying that most timber-indusrtry spokes- 
men, while opposing Federal regulation, in- 
dicate & willingness to accept State regula- 
tion, Representative Prerce said that as a 
former Governor of Oregon and an ex Officio 
member of the Oregon State Board of For- 
estry, he was convinced that “this is probably 
because they believe they can influence or 
control State agencies.” He was likewise 
convinced, he added, that “State regulation 
will not work in the public interest and is 
usually in the interest of the timber owners.” 

Not long ago he said, a “big timber” publi- 
cist hailed the passage of 16 forestry bills 
by the Oregon State Legislature in 1941 as 
evidence that “forestry moves forward.” Say- 
ing that he was thoroughly familiar with the 
bills and their history, he declared that in 
his judgment scarcely a single destructive op- 
eration would be stopped as a result of them 
and it would not be far off to say “the worst 
timber operator in the State can comply with 
them and still wreck his forest.” He said he 
had good reasons for believing that these bills 
were sponsored by “big timber,” and that 
they were intended to lull the people into a 
false sense of security so far as forests were 
concerned. From his viewpoint, he declared, 
these bills constituted “a subterfuge and a 
fraud.” 

Mr. Prerce recalled that several bills pro- 
viding for Federal regulation of forest prac- 
tices—including three of his own—were in- 
troduced in the course of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, but said that war precluded action, 
Because of the destructiveness of wartime cut- 
ting and the pressing demands of the big 
timber cOmpanies for “more Federal money 
and less Federal control,” he asserted, there 
should be forest regulatory legislation in the 
next Congress. If there was one legacy which 
he said he could gladly leave the people of the 
United States on retirement from Congress, 
it was, “‘the assurance that my colleagues who 
remain here will find the same regulatory 
features in other bills before the Seventy- 
eighth Congress and that they will support 
them.” 

“Contrary to ‘big timber’ statements,” he 
concluded, “there is no valid evidence to show 
that the usual arguments against Federal 
centralization, in which generally I concur, 
can honestly be applied in the case of forest 
regulation. Nor can it be honesily said that 
the sound forest practices contemplated by 
such regulation will in any way interfere with 
the production of wood for victory.” 


Let Us Develop National Resources and 
Quit Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the United States has a 
greater lignite coal reserve than all other 
countries on the globe combined—and 
lignite coal is the source of the Axis 
power for electric energy, for synthetic 
oil and rubber, for the maintenance of 
German industry and the German war 
machine. 

Why are we not permitted to develop 
our 600,000,000,000-ton lignite reserve 
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for the welfare of both our civilian and 
war needs? 

The United States has an undeveloped 
peat reserve 4 times that of Ireland, 
and greater than that of the combined 
6 countries on the North Sea—and the 
mass production of peat by modern me- 
chanized processes is today heating 60 
percent of Ireland and 25 percent of all 
the 50,000,000 dwellings of the U.S. S. R., 
besides furnishing electric power and gas 
lighting for home and factories, and 
peat-tar for explosives. 

Why are we not developing our 
15,000,000,000-ton peat deposits in our 17 
peat-bog States—6,000,000,000 tons at 
Mississippi headwaters alone—instead of 
importing peat from Canada at an im- 
port price 5 times that of iron ore and 
squandering over one hundred millions a 
year on rationing officers to crack down 
the freedom of American industry ? 

The present Government threat of a 
65-degree “heat ceiling” for the homes in 
midwinter presages a “flu” epidemic 
greater than that of 1918 in the last 
World War. Why aid Hitler by inviting 
the “flu”? 

At the opening of the last World War, 
the Department of the Interior, headed 
by Franklin K. Lane and backed by Presi- 
dent Wocdrow Wilson, immediately em- 
barked on a fuel-production program. 
First, the United States Geologica) Sur- 
vey got out a survey of lignite and peat 
resources, and production started both in 
the lignite and peat States. Thereupon, 
the United States Bureau of Mines got 
busy and presented analyses, methods of 
production, data of peat and lignite uses 
abroad, and laid before Congress a con- 
structive program, and the States co- 
operated. 

Why can we not do that today? Why 
is the United States Geological Survey to- 
day a dead letter—neglected by the New 
Deal, while hundreds of millions of new 
taxes and a million unproductive man- 
power is wasted for politics, and every in- 
dustry and every home and every shop is 
threatened by Federal rationers? 

The American people today have a 
right to ask, as, indeed, they do ask, Why 
these shortages? Why these undeveloped 
peat and lignite magazines for heat, 
light, and power? Why spend hundreds 
of millions on czars and 3,000,000 alpha- 
betical bureaucrats, when one-half the 
cost and one-half that manpower de- 
voted to constructive and productive in- 
dusty would obviate all fuel and power 
shortages? Can we produce nothing 
but debt and taxes, deficits and short- 
ages? 

North Dekota alone has an estimated 
lignite reserve double that of the Axis 
Powers. And yet, North Dakota, receiv- 
ing not an order for 1 ton of lignite for 
the Government and its war boards, is 
held down to a lignite production of only 
3,000,000 tons, while the German ma- 
chine, supported by the Government, is 

nining at this time 300,000,000 tons of 

lignite a year to enable the Hitler war 
machine to override Europe from the 
North Sea and Baltic to the Black Sea 
and the Ural Mountains. 

Today, Russia alone is getting out an 
estimated 40,000,000 tons of heat-and- 








light producing peat—even deriving elec- 
tric power and gasoline by distillation of 
peat—as the Russian unit of the United 
States Department of Commerce tells 
us—while the United States, with its 
15,000,000,000-ton peat reserve awaiting 
action by the Government is using not 1 
ton of peat for fuel and power purposes 
while importing peat from Canada, 
Britain, and Sweden at $30 per ton or 
five times the value of Bessemer iron ore 
when peat by modern mechanized proc- 
esses can be produced within our own 
borders at $3 per ton. 

Unele Sam has six States in the lig- 
nite Coal Belt—three in the North and 
three in the South—which together have 
double the lignite power of Europe and 
Asia. Our combined lignite produc- 
tion—by use of power shovel and power 
excavator and drag lines now success- 
fully employed in North Dakota and 
Texas—could within a year, if the Gov- 
ernment would say the word, jump 
American lignite production up to the 
German total and thereby stop the men- 
ace of both Hitler and Japan. 

Uncle Sam has a peat reserve, unused 
for fuel and power, in 17 States—all the 
coalless States of the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence, reaching from Minnesota 
to Maine. Minnesota alone is estimated 
to have 8,000,000,600 tons of peat— 
worth, if developed, more than its fa- 
mous iron-ore reserve. Wisconsin has a 
peat reserve of 2,500,000,000 tons, Michi- 
gan over 1,000,000, New York 800,000,000, 
New England still more. In the South, 
Florida leads with an estimated peat re- 
serve of 2,000,000,000 tons, the Dis- 
mal Swamp of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia is a mine of peat power, California 
has an even greater peat reserve, while 
most of the industria] States between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic have peat 
deposits—in all, 17 States having fifteen 
to twenty billion tons of potential value 
for light, heat, and power—potential 
everywhere, except under the czars of the 
political New Deal. 

Even the commissars of Moscow know 
the industrial and war power of lignite 
and peat. Six years ago—so reports the 
Russian unit of the United States Com- 
merce Department—the commissars of 
the U.S.S. R. were getting out 20,000,000 
tons of peat yearly and perhaps 50,000,- 
000 tons of lignite by modern mecha- 
nized processes. Russia is using German 
processes and American machines. And 
this lignite and peat is one of the prin- 
cipal sources of Russian defense against 
the Axis Powers. Have not our experts 
in Washington, D. C., the enterprise of 
their colleagues in Moscow and Stalin- 
grad? 

Question: For American defense 
against the Axis Powers, why do we em- 
ploy the intelligence of the U.S. S. R.— 
and develop American lignite and peat 
reserves? 

Why cable $3,000,000,000 from our $50,- 
000,000,000 deficit—tittle of which is of 
any benefit even to Moscow, as Joe Stalin 
tells Willkie? If we wish to help the 
world, why not produce the fuel? 

What is our alibi? Has 
States less progressive intelligence than 
our allies in Moscow? 
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Why, for example, do the people of 
my State of North Dakota find thatina 
1943 war program of $99,v00,000,000, not 
one dollar of those billions is to be in- 
vested in a war industry located in North 
Dakota? Is North Dakota, with its 600,- 
000,000,000-ton lignite reserve, of less 
consequence to the political ezars in D.C., 
than a glad hand from the Russian vote 
of New York City? 

The excuse offered in answer to my 
letters is that North Dakota is too cold 
and too remote. But is North Dakota 
eolder than Moscow? Is North Dakota 
colder than Canada to the north of us? 
Is North Dakota colder than Alaska— 
several thousand miles north of Bismarck 
cnd Fargo? Is North Dakota colder 
than Iceland—to which we sent our first 
American expedition? Is North Dakota 
calder than the rarefied atmosphere 5,000 
to 10,000 feet above the clouds where 
American airplanes, bombers, and fight- 
ing planes, even the aircrait in which 
North Dakota boys are pilots for Ameri- 
can defense, are plying their raids by 
day and night? 

North Dakota is too remote for the 
war effort, say New eal chieftains. 
Question: Is North Dakota more remote 
than Africa, or Moscow, or Stalingrad on 
the Volga? Or, are North Dakota and its 
farmers too remote from the totalitarian 
set-up, which today threatens demcc- 
racy in America? 

North Dakota is not remote from any 
true American doctrine or any constru 
tive and honest program. 

If we are not prepared to make answer 
now, the answer may come in 1944 wh 
an awakened 70,000,000 march to 
polls to deliver the popular mandate. 

Pinally, why aid Hitler and Japan and 
weaken American democracy by negiect- 
ing our industrial resources and de 
ing the principles h Uncle 
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economy in the development of our lig 
1ite and peat reserves is the saving of the 
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century that has gone before—when we 
could save the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands and do more to stop the war ma- 
chines of Europe if we would let the bil- 
lions of tons of our lignite deposits and 
our peat reserves do the work of war, and 
do it more efficiently than by sending our 
boys as cannon fodder on Flanders Fields 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the seas. 

More than that, if our policy is to send 
our boys to slaughter and block the use 
of our lignite and peat reserves against 
the mechanized march of the Axis Pow- 
ers, we are committing ourselves to the 
greatest crime of history. 

First, we are destroying democracy in 
America, the hope of world humanity. 

Secondly, we are doing the utmost this 
Nation can do to aid the cause of Hitler. 
Not the sacrifice of men, but the bursting 
of shells, bombs, and TNT made from 
our lignite-and-peat magazines will ever 
stop the Axis Powers from destroying 
our civilization. 

Shall we let loose upon the Axis Pow- 
ers our billions of potential tons of ex- 
plosives, the solar energies of the ages 
stored in lignite and peat reserves— 
stored for us by an overruling Provi- 
dence—or, shall we follow the practice 
of the dark ages and sacrifice our men? 

Shall we follow the practices of bar- 
barous ages and aid Hitler, or shall we 
destroy his machine by developing and 
throwing into the war the solar energies 
of the lignite hills and the peat bogs? 
That is our problem for the duration of 
the second World War—the use of our 
raw materials now undeveloped and 
awaiting our will to send them to war, or 
the sacrifice of American manpower. 

What says the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress of the United States in the final 
hour before it adjourns sine die? 





Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Serves Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington 


star: 


RESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS SERVES 
NOTICE 
meeting in Los Angeles, the 
nal executive board of the Con- 
Industrial Organizations United 
cel adopted a resolution 
in passing interest, since 
ly veiled 


instru- 


» be a thi 


reat to u t trike weapon as an 





Now, as the auto workers view the matter, 
any move by Congress to reverse what the 
President has done would be tantamount to 
notice that there no longer exists an emer- 
gency sufficient to hold unions to their no- 
strike agreement. In other words, if Congress 
should remove the salary limitation, the auto 
workers would assert the right to strike if they 
so desired. 

This is interesting from two standpoints. 
In the first place, the contention that labor 
has a “right” to strike in time of war, when 
such action would endanger the country, is a 
dubious one. But, be that as it may, the 
Government has compensated labor for re- 
linquishing this supposed right, the com- 
pensation taking the form of the “mainte- 
nance of membership” provision. Under this 
provision unions have been able to maintain 
their numerical strength and have accumu- 
lated large financial reserves (through the 
check-off) which are not subject to taxation 
and which will be available for union pur- 
poses in the future. At no time, however, 
has it been asserted that the salary limitation 
order was issued in exchange for the no-strike 
pledge, and if this be a fair inference from 
the auto workers’ resolution, it would be well 
to put the record straight. 

Secondly, there is the question of the pro- 
priety of attempting to restrain or initiate 
legislation through an implied threat of strike 
action. Certainly, Congress could not afford 
to yield to pressure tactics of this sort, for if 
they can be used successfully in one instance 
they could be used with equal success in oth- 
ers, It may very well be, of course, that the 
action of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations leaders in this matter should not 
be taken too literally. Nevertheless, to the 
extent that it indicates a belief in their own 
capacity to dictate national legislative policy, 
it is an incident which neither the incoming 
Congress nor the general public should ignore. 





Fulton Soldiers and Sailors Club, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., Keeps Up Morale of Boys in 
the Service 


—_———. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
and to the people of the United States 
the very important morale-building ef- 
fort being successfully carried on by a 
group of young men and young women, 
all loyal Americans of Italian extraction, 
in my congressional district. 

This group is known as the Fulton 
Soldiers and Sailors Club. The club 
has its headquarters in a little store on 
the corner of Fulton Street and Roebling 
Avenue, in Trenton, N. J. It was formed 
for the sole purpose of keeping up the 
morale of the boys from that neighbor- 


JERSEY 


hood who have gone into the armed 
forces. 
On Sunday, December 6, I had the 


pleasure of being a guest of this ciub 
at an impressive ceremony held to cele- 
brate the dedication of a beautiful serv- 
ice flag. Several thousand individuals, 
almost all of them patriotic Italian- 
Americans, attended the celebration. 
The American Legion band provided the 
music for the affair and speeches were 
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made by Maurice Rossi, a member of the 
board of directors and chairman of the 
club’s correspondence committee; the 
Honorable Henry Hartman, mayor of the 
city of Trenton; the Honorable George 
Page, a commissioner of the city of Tren- 
ton; Miss Grace Dunn, the principal of 
a Trenton high school; Vincent Inno- 
cenzi, president of the club; and myself. 

I was very deeply impressed by the in- 
tense patriotism displayed by these loyal 
Americans of Italian extraction, who are 
so enthusiastically sponsoring the cause 
of their, and our, country. 

The flag dedication was followed by a 
banquet that evening at which speeches 
were made by Russell Black, commander, 
American Legion Post No. 93, of Trenton; 
Harold Saidt, commander, Mercer Coun- 
ty American Legion; Judge Pelletieri, a 
local jurist; Joseph Mainiero, the owner 
of an Italian-American newspaper in 
Trenton, who is known affectionately as 
“Uncle Joe”; Samuel Naples, one of the 
Italian-American leaders; and myself. 

The Fulton Soldiers and Sailors Club 
has a committee known as the corre- 
spondence committee, of which Mr. Rossi 
is chairman and consisting of Miss Lola 
Farconi, Miss Eva Cianetti, Miss Louise 
Nicolai, and Miss Shirley Conte. The 
purpose of the club was built, in part, 
about the work of this committee. There 
have been 58 boys from the Fulton Street 
section who have gone into the armed 
forces. The committee keeps a card in- 
dex of each of these young men and the 
young ladies of the committee send each 
of them one letter a week, at least, giving 
them homey news of the neighborhood. 
They also send them news items, news- 
papers, and any other information of 
local happenings which they think will 
be of interest to these boys in the service 
of their country. They hope by this 
means, and I feel they succeed in that 
hope, to bring to these young men a 
quickened memory of their own home 
neighborhood, even though they may be 
thousands of miles away. Every Christ- 
mas time each of the boys gets a check 
for $5 and a carton of his favorite brand 
of cigarettes. Cigarettes are also sent 
about once every 2 months. 

The expenses of the club are borne 
solely by voluntary contribution. In ad- 
dition to all the tremendous amount of 
work this phase of their endeavor en- 
tails, they also are active as a group in 
contributing to the Red Cross, selling 
and investing in War stamps and bonds, 
and so forth. 

I have suggested the club be enlarged 
to take in all of Trenton, or that clubs 
similar to it be started in various sections 
of the city. It seems to me that clubs 
of this type, doing this kind of work, 
could do as much or more for the morale 
of the boys in the armed forces as could 
any of our regularly accepted organiza- 
tions. 

I am bringing this to the attention of 
the Congress because I am not certain all 
of us understand what a splendid part in 
our war effort the people of Italian ex- 
traction are playing. In every com- 
munity you will find them patriotically 
supporting the war effort to the best of 
their ability. For instance, from Tren- 
ton alone 1,700 young men have entered 
the armed forces. Their wives, mothers, 

















and sweethearts, their relatives and 
their friends, are also making their sacri- 
fices as loyal American citizens during 
this emergency. 

I sincerely commend the officers and 
members of the Fulton Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Club for their contribution to the 
morale of the boys from their district and 
I herewith append the names of their of- 
ficers and the list of members so that 
they may receive public recognition for a 
good job well done. 

Officers list: President, Vincent Inno- 
cenzi; vice president, Julius Romani; 
treasurer, Anthony Clarici; secretary, 
Anthony De Angelo. 

Board of directors: James Fisher, 
Thomas Nardi Philip Verroni, Dante 
Salamandra, Maurice Rossi. 

William Carnival, sergeant at arms. 

Committee service flag dedication: 
Thomas Nardi, cochairman; James 
Fisher, cochairman; Maurice M. Rossi, 
secretary; Philir Verroni, treasurer; 
Alphonse Anamaratta; Angelo Crea; 
James Ministero. 

Committee banquet: Maurice M. 
Rossi, Lawrence Cairo, Anthony Clarici, 
Thomas Nardi, Paul Cianetti, Steve 
Braun, James Fisher, Generuso Di Biag- 
gio. 

Membership list: Albanezi, Charles; 
Ammorata, Albert; Azzinaro, James; An- 
tonelli, Americo; Brown, Steve; Bartolo- 
mei, Louis; Buatto, Joseph; Cairo, 
Frank; Cairo, Lawrence; Crea, Angelo; 
Clarici, Charles; Coianti, Peter; Cianetti, 
Paolo; Ciabattoni, Amedio; Carboni, Al- 
fred; Di Donato, Ralph; Del Bargo, An- 
gelo; Di Biaggio, Gino; Di Andera, Jo- 
seph; Farley, Edward; Fuccello, An- 
thony; Carson, Joseph; Innocenzi, 
August; Joachim, John; Leopardi, Saba- 
tino; Lucidi, Sandy; Mastropaoli, Olan- 
do; Mastropaoli, Tony; Mancuso, 
Thomas; Mangine, Raymond; Marino, 
Charles; Ministero, James; Marcheselli, 
Libro; Marvel, Alex; Magi, Carlino; Mon- 
tevino, Michael; Nebia, Ralph; Nalbone, 
Samuel; Nicolai, Ernest; Petrino, Joseph; 
Pelletiere, George; Pierro, Frank; Rossi, 
Orlando; Rossi, Nickolas; Tonti, Alle- 
sandro; Trebbi, John; Torretti, Tito; 
Venanzi, Domnick; Verroni, Carl; Vittela, 
Bally; Vitangeli, Stephen. 





National Grange Piatform for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of fissouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
platform of agriculture adopted by the 
National Grange at its seventy-sixth an- 
nual session at Wenatchee, Wash., No- 
vember 19, 1942: 

GRANGE PLATFORM FOR AGRICULTURE 

1. Winning the war is our supreme task 
and to this accomplishment the Grange 
pledges its maximum resources, both as an 





organization and through the individual ef- 
forts of its entire membership. 

2. The attainment of this goal requires 
immediate action to assure farmers manpow- 
er, machinery, and supplies, with prices for 
food produced that will give farmers a reason- 
able financial return for their toil, compared 
with like effort in other essential industries. 

3. If necessary, in winning the war, the 
Grange favors universal service, provided such 
& program comprises property, all branches of 
industry, capital and labor; but with assur- 
ance of its termination when hostilities 
cease. 

4. The Grange approves the selective service 
plan to defer essential farm workers on dairy, 
livestock, and poultry farms, but urges its 
extension to other types of farming. 

5. A sure way to create a food shortage 
will be to continue forcing farmers to work 
lorger hours and for lower comparative in- 
come than those engaged in other lines of 
industry. Fair prices to food producers will 
stimulate adequate production, be a safe- 
guard against inflation and furnish protec- 
tion to consumers. 

6. The Grange reiterates its oft-repeated 
declaration of the past quarter century con- 
cerning farm parity, now so well expressed 
in the words of President Roosevelt as, 
“Prices which give the farmer equality of 
purchasing power with fellow Americans who 
work in industry,” and demands immediate 
revision of the parity formula to include: 

(a) All farm labor in figuring cost of pro- 
duction 

(b) Making use of present price levels, in- 
stead of those based on conditions of 30 
years ago. 

7. Inasmuch as ceilings which reduce ag- 
ricultural prices below cost levels will cer- 
tainly result in curtailing production, food 
shortages and higher prices to consumers, 
price ceilings on food crops must be flexible. 

8. Efficient transportation is so essential 
to support of the war effort and the preserva- 
tion of the Nation’s economic life, that neces- 
sary allocation of materials should be made 
to permit all forms of transportation to 
perform their required functions to maxi- 
mum degree. No unnecessary restrictions 
should be imposed and a definite rubber pro- 
gram should be developed at once, including 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber, by 
whatever process is deemed most effective. 

9. It is imperative that floors under farm 
prices shall be established, to prevent an- 
other post-war collapse and the inevitable de- 
pression that would otherwise follow. 

10. In financing the war effort, the basis 
of taxation should be “ability to pay and 
benefits received,” with adequate safeguards 
set up, as taxes mount to levels heretofore 
unknown, by the application of these taxa- 
tion principles: 

(a) All taxes imposed for specific war pur- 
poses should be strictly self-repealing. 

(b) Every tax loophole should be plugged, 
with the guaranty that burdens do not rest 
unjustly upon smail incomes, and with a 
pay-as-you-go policy developed as rapidly as 
conditions will permit. 

(c) Nonessential expenditures must be re- 
duced to the minintum; unneeded manpower 
in governmental agencies should be imme- 
diately released; governmental agencies cre- 
ated to meet specific needs should be abol- 
ished when those needs no longer exist. 

(ad) Limited deductions should be allowed 
for purchases of War bonds, and to pay for 
insurance and other obligations contracted 
prior to September 1, 1942. 

11. Farm subsidies as a substitute for fair 
prices are wrong in principle and deceptive 
in operation because— 

(a) They conceal costs and delay or de- 
feat efforts to correct excessive expenditures. 

(b) They are used to hold down the gen- 
eral price level to consumers, while creating 
the impression of being benefit payments to 
producel 
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(c) They promote inefficiency and open the 
way for political abuses. 

(ad) They force the many to pay for the 
benefits enjoyed by the few. 

12. Unnecessary centralization of govern- 
ment undermines democracy and threatens 
the very foundations of the Nation. Imme- 
diately after the war Congress should return 
to the States and to local units of govern- 
ment all powers taken from them, and such 
war emergency authority as has been dele- 
gated to the President should be promptly 
terminated. 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE FAVORS 

Retention of the United States Fores 
ice in the Department of Agriculture and con- 
solidation of all forestry activities under the 
Forest Service. : 

Development of pipe lines from petroleur 
producing fields to points of major néed 

Free and‘ untrammeled encouragement of 
all means of transportation; especially de- 
manding the expansion of river commerce to 
the fullest extent. 





Inserting the “recapture clause” in all war 
emergency legislation hereafter enacted 

Divorcement of Extension Service activities 
from direct connection with farm organiza- 
tions. 


Proportionate representation of agriculture 
on all boards in which the farmers’ interests 
are involved. 

Supporting the synthetic rubber program 
by whatever processes shall be found most 
practical. 

Resumption of rural electrification as soon 
as necessary materials again become available 

Special consideration, in tire and gasoline 
priorities, to farmers using their passenger 
cars for hauling farm products to market 

A comprehensive survey by Congress of the 

e 





manpower of the Nation relative to } 
requirements to successfully carry on i 
war. 


Exclusion of intoxicating liquor from Army 


t 
t! 
ti 


camps and strict regulation of its sale in ad- 
jacent areas. 

Maintaining adequate health ar nedical 
services throughout the Nation; with careful 





study of the needs of rural areas 

Elimination of State highway barriers which 
constitute a serious obstacle to efficient trans- 
portation. 

Extending all possible encoui 
support to the family sized farm 

Creation of a post-war Agricultur 
ning Committee to aid 
problems which must be met after the war 

Return to standard time as 
production. 

Exercise by Congress of its constitutional 
right to coin money and to regulate the vaiue 
thereof. 

Increasing safety programs in all p le 
directions to reduce 
Ways and in the homes 

Substituting simpler forms of i1 rn 
blanks for the confusing and complicated 
forms now in use. 

Establishment of a farm-rate council, in 
conjunction with other farm organizat 
and cooperatives, to ha t 
rates t 

Incorporation of all orga func- 
tioning as permanent agencies entering into 
contracts in the inter 
membership. 

Continued development of publicly owned 
forests 


ement ana 


in the solution of 


acclaen ii id Lip le 





and other tra 


sts of a dues-paying 


THE NATI 


All attempts to impose upo1 rmers n 3 


lations. 
Efforts of labor unions t f é 
or farm workers 
Fixing an arbitrary limit or 
distribution by motortrucks 
Government policy of putting t seed and 
fertilizer to farmers without pern i in- 
spection by State 


regulat 
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ther break-down of clear-channel radio 
of the standards of essential foods 
because of apparently approaching shortage. 

Enlisting child services in war activities to 
an extent which may be injurious to health 
or of t jtrenuous character. 

Drafting of mothers for war activities to 
the iment of the Nation's home life. 

Ps of higher wages to teachers in 
rnment camps than the prevalling scale 
in that particular locality 
rhe dumping of low-cost on the 
irket at the close of the war to depress farm 


OO 
detr 

yment 
Inte 
goods 


All f 
any ¢ 


rms of racketeering, either by labor 
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A Legislative Program for Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


CALIFORNIA 
REPRESENTATIVES 
December 16, 1942 


oF 
IN THE 
Wednesday 


LEA. Mr. Speaker, some weeks 
chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I an- 
nounced the purpose of our committee 
to hold hearings covering proposed legis- 
for the improvement of our laws 
iting to civil aviation. 


HOUSE OF 


Mr 


ago, a 


lation 


re! 


Che Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has always been the trans- 
portation committee of the House and 


particularly during the last 55 years since 
the enactment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act 

Civil aviation naturally classifies itself 
ad of transportation and is 
predominantly interstate commerce, 


under the ! 


Aviation had many handicaps in its 
early years before it secured its proper 

ognition as a transportation agency 
and received that substantial under- 
tanding and encouragement which were 
esse! to j proper development for 
the | t of the Nation. 

I early years as a transportation 
gency, it did not assume an importance 
hat v recognized as requiring regula- 


tion for the protection of the public, nor 


\ public need of its encouragement 

d ft mn any comprehensive way. 

Fol yout 10 years aviation was almost 

' ed to death. It had to face 

bou » cilte nt investigations by Con- 

nd e executive departments, 

Vv ¢ hich were critical and de- 

ructiy rather than constructive and 
ly 

meantime authority over oper- 

divided between agencies of 

G I acting frequently with 

! rehension of the over-all 

al which were unduly con- 

wn relation to the 

I n ! from Conere was 

f ! é mn temporary expe- 

el m different com- 

without any con tent purpose 

na frequently witnout 1 enizin tne 

amental needs of aviation. In 1926 

e ] ut nd Foreign Commerce 

4 e repo! d the b W ch be- 


| 





came the Air Commerce Act which, to 
a substantial degree, improved the situa- 
tion but left much of the former divided 
authority and harassment. 

In 1938 the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed, which has become the basic law 
of aviation. It is a comprehensive meas- 
ure, which eliminated many of the har- 
assments which aviation had suffered in 
former years. Under that act civil avia- 
tion was given a status which has justi- 
fied private financing, encouraged im- 
proved mechanism, developed higher ef- 
ficiency and greater economy of opera- 
tion. That progress has made civi! avia- 
tion a primary source for military avia- 
tion from the standpoint of improvement 
and practical developments. 

It has now been over 4 years since the 
Civil Aeronautics Act became a law. In 
the meantime the new World War is in- 
jected into the picture. Both civil and 
military aviation has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. The speed, safety, load- 
carrying capacity, and range of opera- 
tions are marvelous accomplishments. 
These developments are a forecast of the 
future of civil aviation and have more 
definitely defined the airplane’s impor- 
tance as a part of the transportation 
system of the United States and the 
world. 

Civil aviation has more than trebled 
its investment in the last 4 years. With- 
in a recent 12-month period domestic 
lines took in revenue of about $105,000,- 
000, over $4,000,000 of which was from 
cargo carriage and $75,000,000 from pas- 
senger service. The air lines, without 
fanfare, have done a conspicuously fine 
patriotic job in cooperating with Army 
and Navy programs and providing ships, 
transportation, and personnel in aid of 
military service. Civilian planes and 
personnel are now brilliantly aiding the 
United Nations’ cause every part of 
the world. 

The training of air pilots under the 
Civil Air Pilot Training Act reported by 


in 


the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has afforded first stages of 
training to young men for thousands 


who are now in the civil and military 
air service of this war. 

In normal peacetimes, the primary 
advantage of air transportation is its 
time-saving element in transporting 
persons, mail, express, and property 
where cost of transportation is not of 
first importance. The necessities of the 
war have materially changed this situa- 
tion in that military necessity has made 
the high cost of air transportation no 
bar to transfer of men and materials for 
military purposes and frequently over 
routes for which there are no other prac- 
tical means of transportation. 


Overseas transportation, supplies to 
our fighting forces in the South Pa- 
cific, and the regular service now estab- 


lished from India to China 
trations of the wonderful 

ir transportation to meet 
of the Nation. 


are but illus- 
advantage of 
the war needs 


The superiority of air transportation, 
under circumstances where there is no 
practical substitute method, or where 


time is the essential consideration, places 
airplane in such services out of the 
competitive picture with surface systems 


y \ 
Ol tran 


The 
vil 


, tatin?y 
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Where surface transportation is avail- 
able and the time element does not pre- 
dominate, surface transportation pretty 
much holds the field. 

The rails carry commodities in carload 
shipments for an average of less than 
1 cent per ton-mile. That is the cheapest 
rail transportation in the world. For 
less-than-carload shipments, the rate is 
probably over 7 cents per ton-mile. 
Trucks ordinarily carry freight for 3 or 4 
cents a ton-mile. Ocean transportation 
under normal conditions is materially 
less than carload freight rates. Inland 
water transportation for certain com- 
modities is materially under lands trans- 
portation rates. 

Air transportation is rapidly advanc- 
ing in economy and efficiency, but its 
present cost has been estimated from 
15 to 20 cents per ton-mile. It is not 
improbable that after the war, peacetime 
conditions within a reasonable period 
will reduce air transportation to, say, 10 
cents per ton-mile. 

Every reduction in the cost of air 
transportation broadens the field of 
traffic for which the airplane can eco- 
nomically compete. These developments, 
past and prospective, emphasize the air- 
plane as an important part of our trans- 
portation system. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Some months ago the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee consti- 
tuted what is expected to be a permanent 
subcommittee on aviation, to study the 
problems of air transportation, with a 
view of legislating on the subject as 
experience and changed conditions may 
require. The subcommittee, as origi- 
nally constituted, is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Hon. :Alfred L. Bul- 
winkle, chairman; Clarence F. -Lea, 
William P. Cole, Jr., Lyle H. Boren, 
Charles A. Wolverton, James W. Wads- 
worth, Charles A. Halleck. On account 
of the voluntary retirement of Mr. Cole 
from Congress a new member in his place 
will be selected the early part of the year. 

Recently, as chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
I announced to the House the purpose of 
our committee to hold hearings upon 
proposed changes in our laws affecting 
civil avietion. The members of the sub- 
committee have been giving considera- 
tion to these problems and expect to 
begin hearings in the early part of the 
year. It will be the purpose to invite 
presentation of proposals from any re- 
sponsible source in reference to civil 
aviation, well as proposals for its 
improvement and encouragement. 

I think it might accurately be said 
that our committee’s relation to this 
subject is in harmony with that of the 
President in 1938, when he said: 

The country’s 


as 


welfare in time of peace and 
its safety in time of war rest upon the exist- 
ence of stabilized aircraft production, an 
economically and technically sound air-trans- 
portation system, both domestic and over- 
seas, an adequate supply of well-trained 
civilian pilots and ground personnel. 


he marvelous service rendered by our 
civilian air services in this war amply 
emphasizes the military value of a 
healthy, stabilized, and developing civil- 
1an aviation, 














In 1938 Congress, in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, endorsed the theory that the 
civil ai. lines should be so developed in 
time of peace—without being limited to 
immediate commercial considerations— 
that they would be ready in time of war 
to shoulder the great responsibilities of 
air transport work for the military forces 
anywhere in the world. And 1942 has 
proved that theory sound. 

It has been a source of some concern 
that these civil air transport facilities 
were not more plentiful before restric- 
tions upon the manufacture of transport 
planes curbed expansion; but a good rec- 
ord was made nonetheless, and the air 
lines themselves have demonstrated in 
the last few months how efficiently they 
can carry out the role which Congress 
contemplated more than 4 years ago. 

We must not, however, rest on our 
record. With victory there will come a 
challenge which our civil aviation indus- 
try must be prepared to meet. For we 
need a sound and swift developinent of 
our civil aviation power, domestically and 
internationally, to help secure that kind 
of peace without which victory may be 
a prelude to another catastrophe. 

Congress has an important function to 
perform to assure the industry’s sound 
development. Our study of the matter 
convinces us that careful consideration 
must be given to proposed amendments 
to the Civil Aeronautics Act, particularly 
with respect to commercial operations, 
in the interest of rounding out that Fed- 
eral legislative charter for the industry 
which will give it a firmer foundation. 

The provisions of that act may now 
well be examined in the light of the ex- 
Rerience of the last 4 years and in an- 
ticipation of the approach of problems 
which can be better provided for in ad- 
vance rather than wait until their solu- 
tion will be made more difficult by prac- 
tices and conditions which will surely 
develop in the meantime. 

Fortunately, conflicting and vested in- 
terests in aviation remain at a minimum 
and it is possible to consider the adop- 
tion of measures for it which later or 
more broadly applied might be difficult 
or impossible of realization. 

For many years aviation suffered from 
conflicting, multiplied, and divided con- 
trol by Government agencies. That mis- 
take must not be repeated. Civil avia- 
tion must be properly fitted into the 
transportation system of the country. 

The old transportation agencies of the 
country, to a very substantial degree, suf- 
fered from the same improvident divi- 
sion of regulatory authority that har- 
assed aviation. For many years, we had 
some transportation agencies regulated, 
some unregulated, some by one agency, 
some by another, and frequently divided 
authority. Separate agencies of control 
regard themselves as more or less the 
handmaids or special advocates of the 
functions over which they have jurisdic- 
tion. Regulatory laws were passed with 
a result that in many cases we had im- 
provident and inconsistent regulation of 
transportation agencies. This was det- 
rimental to the country. It is largely 
responsible for the difficulties and in- 
equalities in our rate structure today. 

With the adoption of the Freight For- 
varders’ Act legislation coming through 


the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has placed every common 
carrier service in interstate commerce 
under the jurisdiction of this one com- 
mittee as the legislative regulatory body. 
We have followed a determined purpose 
to lift Federal regulation out of the evils 
of specialized favoritism, of multiplied, 
divided, and conflicting controls. 

Our poiicy has been to unify regula- 
tion from the legislative standpoint; co- 
ordinate the different transportation 
agencies of the country with a view of 
doing justice to each as between other 
agencies; with the final purpose of giv- 
ing to each of such agencies, so far as 
practicable, that class of traffic it is best 
qualified to perform for the benefit of 
the country. In other words, the plans 
look toward unification of legislative 
control, coordination of agencies in the 
interest of giving the public better serv- 
ice and protecting each agency in that 
service for which it is best qualified. 

In dealing with aviation, Congress has 
recognized it as part of the transporta- 
tion system of the country and has a 
policy harmonizing it with general trans- 
portation legislation through common 
committee and legislative control. That 
policy seeks to banish favoritism to any 
one class of carriers and give equally 
fair treatment to all types of transporta- 
tion, based upon their service to the 
public. 

The needs of civil aviation, as a new 
and rapidly developing industry and 
which has been so dependent on encour- 
agement and promotion, was given a 
separate regulatory body on account of 
those promotion features. As the air- 
Xlane advances it can be based more 
completely on its economic service; its 
promotional phases will diminish and 
its transportation importance increase. 
The present general plan of exercising 
regulatory authority takes care of both 
these features and is in harmony with 
the purpose to increase the efficiency of 
our transportation system as a whole. 

The character of civil aviation as an 
instrument of national policy, coupled 
with the speed and mobility of flight and 
the phenomenal technological advances 
being made under the stress of war, 
underline the paramount importance of 
dealing with civil aviation on a national 
basis. No other basis is practical; and 
no other basis would adequately reflect 
the fundamental policies which must be 
furthered. 

PROPOSALS 

Bearing in mind the further legislative 
contributions that may be made for the 
benefit of aviation and the country, but 
without attempting to exclude the con- 
sideration of other subjects, I mention 
the following, which appear to merit 
consideration: 

First. Should the Federal Government 
extend to the constitutional limit its 
power to regulate both the safety and 
the economics of commerce by air? 

It is felt that the Federal Government 
may constitutionally exercise jurisdic- 
tion throughout the entire navigable air 
space. 

Second. So far as economic regulation 
of air commerce is concerned, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is limited to common- 
carrier operations and the transporta- 
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tion of mail. Should such regulation be 
extended to cover contract carriers, in 
order to avoid cutthroat competition 
and to promote sound development? 

Third. Should provision be made for 
certificates of convenience and necessity, 
under special regulations, for feeder air 
lines as distinguished from the principal 
trunk lines? 

Fourth. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment be given the power to control the 
height of structures adjacent to airports 
used in air commerce? And if so, under 
what conditions? 

Airport zoning is rapidly becoming a 
critical problem and it may be that not 
only Federal coordination of State and 
municipal zoning in this respect is neces- 
sary, but also that direct Federal action 
in some cases is required. Unless this 
problem is solved, it is likely many mil- 
lions of Federal investments in airport 
and airway facilities will be impaired 
and our military, as well as civil, aviation 
may suffer. 

Pifth. Should Federa! action be taken 
to avoid the dangers of multiple taxatior 
of air-transport enterprise and to mini- 
mize the growth of interstate impedi- 
ments to commerce which have appeared 
eisewhere? 

There is little doubt this subject is of 
pressing ncment to the sound growth of 
the aviation industry. 

Sixth. Should there be a Federal stat- 
ute defining the liability of air carriers 
to passengers and shippers and to per- 
sons on the ground in the event of per- 
sonal injury or damage to property? 

A statutory change in the standard of 
liability, if coupled with proper 
tions on liability, might prove of value 
to both the carriers and the trai 
public. 

Seventh. Should Federal legislation bh 
adopted which will specify which law will 
govern in the event of injury or death 
of air-carrier employees? 

Conflicts of la 


LWS 


imita- 


create problems « 
uncertainty which may be dispelled by 
a statutory determination of which St 
law will be controlling. 

Eighth. Should insurance be required 
of air carriers? 


Ninth. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment exercise control over aviaticn 
insurance? 

Tenth. Is Federal incorporation of air- 
transport companies, particularly in the 
case of cargo operations, desirable in 


order to facilitate operations, regula- 

tion, and development? 
Eleventh. Should aircraft op 

exempted from Federal in ces? 
Many States have made such provision 


in the case of State tax Gasoline 
taxes, designed for surfac 1ttomotive 
operations, impose a high cost on avia- 


tion where gas consumption is relatively 
so much greater than for su1 trans- 
portation. 

Twelfth. Should there be a g1 
measure of Federal encouragement of 
private flying, aviation 
aviation vocational training 


eaqucation, and 


It is said that such a policy has proven 
of great advantage in some other coun- 
tries. Great credit is due to the framers 


of our Civilian Pilot Training Act; but 
there is still the question as to whetl 
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we should not go further along these 
lines. 

Thirteenth. Should there be a more 
coherent and stable long-range program 
of airport construction? 

Our airway-construction program has 
proven of great value as inspired by the 
urgency and necessity of war. Consid- 
eration may well be given to the adapta- 
tion of our policy to plans which will 
assure proper maintenance and develop- 
ment after the war. 

Fourteenth. Should the pilot and co- 
pilots of a passenger airplane be given 
powers with respect to the conduct of 
their passengers to preserve peace, order, 
and safety comparable to the powers 
exercised by the captain of a vessel? 

Fifteenth. Should the regulation of 
rates affected by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act for foreign air transportation be ex- 
tended in any way? 

At the present time such rate regula- 
tion is limited to the requirement that 
tariffs be filed and adhered to, with 
power in the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
require the elimination of unreasonable 
discriminations. Otherwise, however, air 
carriers in foreign air transportation are 
under no duty to provide reasonable 
service at reasonable rates. 

Sixteenth. Should limitations be placed 
on present free-pass privileges? 

Seventeenth. Is it necessary or desira- 
ble that the duty of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to grant rehearings on its de- 
cisions be more clearly defined? 

The committee will also give consid- 
eration to all recommendations of legis- 
lation which may be proposed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in its next an- 
nual report. 

The committee will endeavor to deal 
with these and other proposals in a way 
which will serve the betterment of civil 
aviation so far as is consistent with the 
public interest. 


The End of Economic Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Seventy-seventh Congress passes into 
history and the Seventy-eighth Congress 
comes into being, three primary funda- 
mental objectives confront the new Con- 
and the country: 
First. To do that the effect and pur- 
pose of which is to bring the present war 
! est possible victorious con- 


egress 


To do that which is intended 
and expected at the conclusion of the war 
to make for permanent peace through- 
out the world 

Third. Last, but not least, to return 
to the people the government which has 
been functioning through Executive 
order and bureaucratic regulation and 
control during the war emergency. 





After the Congress has declared war, 
the Constitution lodges vast powers in 
the President, as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy. In addition, 
the Congress, at the request of the Pres- 
ident in the name of the war effort, 
has granted heretofore unknown, un- 
dreamed-of war powers to the Chief 
Executive. This has all been done in the 
belief that an all-out global war can 
only be won by a reduced standard of 
living, less freedom to do the things we 
have been wont to do, and more control 
and regulation of our daily lives on the 
part of the Federal Government. It re- 
quires all-out sacrifice to win an all-out 
war. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the kind 
of peace we all devoutly hope for be- 
cause the factors essential to any such 
peace arrangement are so nebulous and 
so uncertain at the moment. Our pur- 
pose is clear, but the details will depend 
much upon circumstances at the end of 
the war. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress has en- 
deavored to insure to the people after 
the war the return of all war powers 
granted to the Executive. In every war- 
powers bill passed by the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress it is specifically provided 
that the President shall, by proclamation 
within 6 months after peace comes, sur- 
render the war powers granted to him. 
In order to make doubly sure that this 
happens, this legislation provides that in 
case the President neglects or refuses to 
follow the intent and mandate of the law, 
then the House and Senate, by a concur- 
rent resolution requiring but a majority 
vote, may accomplish this same purpose. 

In these circumstances the dictatorial 
powers now being exercised in Washing- 
ton will be surrendered, as contemplated 
by the Constitution, just so surely as 
there are representatives in the Congress 
who will carry out the will of the people 
in this particular. ‘There is no question 
but that this is the will of the people. 
Columnists, editorial writers, and public 
speakers throughout the country are 
giving voice to this sentiment. A short 
quotation from an editorial in the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Citizen Patriot explains 
what I have in mind in terse and under- 
standable language. In completing this 
extension of remarks, I repeat that quo- 
tation, which is as follows: 

THE END OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 

This war has made the dreams of the eco- 
nomic planners come true. The American 
people never could have been talked into a 
surrender of their economic independence, 
but now we have an assortment of czars, dic- 
tators, and administrators doing all things 
for us with a fine example of absolute con- 
trol such as the economic planners have 
yearned to grasp. 

Although his head may lie uneasy under 
his crown at present, Leon Henderson has the 
full power to say what prices are right and 
what prices are wrong. He can tell any class 
of producers what they can charge for their 
output. Andhe has told all of us how much 
coffee we can have, and how much sugar to 
put into it. 

It's Claude Wickara’s job to see that every- 
one gets enough to eat. He even can tel. the 
farmers to quit raising tasty melons which 
are light in food value and go in for grow- 
ing more buckwheat for the making of a 
substantial item like pancakes. He’ll not 
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only regulate food production but also food 
distribution. 

Harold Ickes is monarch of all he surveys 
in the gas and oil business, William Jeffers 
has the same kind of a job in the field of 
rubber, and James F. Byrnes stepped off 
the Supreme Court bench to become our Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, whatever 
that may be. But whatever it is, Judge 
Byrnes can give a lot of orders and make 
them stick. 

Paul McNutt has authority to tell man- 
power where to stop and where to start. 
Never before in American history has any 
man had the power to order millions of men 
to stick to the jobs they have, whether they 
like it or not. And Henry Morgenthau has 
almost equal power over their pay envelopes. 
Mr. Eastman has equal life and death con- 
trol over the railroads, the rates they can 
charge and the service they must give. 

New fields are under survey for more such 
dictations. Of course, as long as the fighting 
lasts the American people will suk “nit to this 
dictation about what they shall eat, drink, 
and wear. They'll do it to help win the war. 

But when the fighting stops the sooner all 
these dictators quit their jobs and shed all 
their power and authority, the more happy 
we are all going to be. And we'll all be cer- 
tain by that time that the planned economy 
of which we have heard so much in recent 
years is an impossible dream and a night- 
mare. We know it just won’t work for free- 
dom-loving Americans. Our present hard- 
ships and inconveniences have convinced us 
all of that. 


In short, Mr. Speaker, the best guar- 
anty of the four freedoms is to return 
to the American way of life. The terms 
individual initiative, rugged individual- 
ism, private enterprise, and those homely 
old words “thrift” and “economy” must 
not be obsolete in our vocabulary of the 
future. We know now by experience 
that we cannot spend ourselves into 
prosperity; that we cannot produce 
less and have more. That we cannot 
make taxes palatable regardless of 
phraseology. Weare told that sacrifice, 
economy, toil, and suffering are ahead of 
us, and it is in this spirit that the new 
Congress must approach the task at 
hand. There must be no partisan poli- 
tics. The occasion will require courage, 
fortitude, and tolerance. It is to be 
hoped that the Seventy-eighth Congress 
will possess all of these virtues. 


The Committee System of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, several chair- 
men of committees in Congress are mak- 
ing radio speeches descriptive of its work. 
On the 11th of December I spoke over 
radio station WHN, New York, on the 
committee system of Congress. The 
speech was 25 follows: 

Iam going to speak to you about the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives, of which I am 
chairman. I shall refer to that committee, 
however, more as illustrative of the opera- 
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tions of the committee system, which is one 
of the most important phases of the work of 
Congress. 

Our Federal Government consists of the 
executive departments, headed by the Presi- 
cent, and in which there are now 2,600,000 
civilian employees; of the judicial depart- 
ment, consisting of the Federal courts; and 
of Congress, which is its legislative body. 

In this Nation of 134,000,000 people the 
President and the 581 Members of Congress 
are the only elected officers of the Nation. 

Members introduce bills which are referred 
to committees for consideration before the 
‘House is called upon to act. The committee 
is the laboratory or workshop of Congress to 
which legislative proposals are referred for 
consideration in detail before they come to 
‘the House for action. 

The cOmmittees hold hearings at which 
interested persons have an opportunity to 
present their information or aguments for 
or against the legislation. After that the 
committee goes into executive session when 
any member has a right to offer any amend- 
ment he chooses. The committee passes 
upon amendments and then, by majority 
vote, determines whether or not to report the 
bill. 

There are 47 standing committees in the 
House, about 20 of which commonly deal with 
important legislation. The minor commit- 
tees at times have responsible functions. 

For many decades appointments to mem- 
bership on committees was made at the dis- 
cretion of the Speaker. Since 1910 appoint- 
ments are made by action of the House and 
through a procedure which permits each 
party organization to select the committee 
appointees according to the number assigned 
to each party, respectively. The majority 
party, no difference how small its majority, 
always reserves a working majority of its 
members on each committee. 


OUR COMMITTEE 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee was the third committee created 
in the early years of the Republic. It now 
has had a continuous life of 147 years. In 
that time it has had 40 chairmen who were 
selected from 19 different States and whose 
average service was less than 4 years. 

It is one of the large committees of the 
House, having 25 members. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the five most important commit- 
tees of the House. 

It acquires its jurisdiction primarily from 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, which gives Congress power to reg- 
ulate commerce between the States and for- 
eign countries. It has jurisdiction over in- 
terstate transportation by rail, by highways, 
by inland and intercoastal waters and by air. 

The legislation coming from this commit- 
tee during the last 10 years has very sub- 
stantially changed and improved the regu- 
latory system of interstate transportation. 
It has overcome many obstacles that stood 
in the way of unified control of regulation 
and the coordination of our various transpor- 
tation agencies. It looks toward giving the 
country the benefit of each transportation 
agency according to its ability to perform a 
useful service, to assure a fair basis of com- 
petition between these competitive agencies, 
and, through the establishment of reliable 
transportation, give the country efficient and 
dependable service at a minimum cost con- 
sistent with that purpose. 

The excellent job in transportation which 
is now being accomplished in the war period, 
on the rails, the highways, on water, and 
in the air, is at least in a substantial degree 
due to legislation which has come from this 
committee in the last 10 years. 

The original prominence of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee grew out 
of its legislative jurisdiction over transpor- 
tation. Jurisdiction of transportation alone 
would give it great importance. The Amer- 


ican people now spend over $20,000,000,000 
a year on transportation. It is the great 
connecting link between the producers and 
consumers of the country. It is the method 
of contact and cCmmunication, social, and 
economic, between the people of the Nation. 
However, this committee has a much 
broader jurisdiction. It includes not only 
legislation administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Comm..sion and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, but also, among 
other things, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Commerce 
Department, and Public Health legislation. 


SENIORITY RULE 


Congress has what is known as the 
seniority rule of selecting chairmen of com- 
mittees. As a general thing that means the 
Member of longest service on the majority 
side of a committee will be selected as its 
chairman. Other members of the committee 
rank according to the length of their service. 
A chairman so selected will retain his chair- 
manship as long as his party remains in 
power, subject however, to possible displace- 
ment. This system of selection of chairmen 
is founded on practical experience. Two 
reasons for this rule I will mention: 

The first one is that other things being 
equal, the man of longest service is best 
qualified for the job. The duties of each 
committee are defined by the Rules of the 
House. Each committee deals with a sepa- 
rate general class of legislation. The whole 
theory of the committee system is to place 
experienced men in positions of greatest 
responsibility. 

The committee is in itseli a training school, 
Every man on the committee from the newest 
to the oldest in service is, in effect, training 
for that day when his experience and special 
knowledge of the problems of his committee 
will qualify him for greater responsibilities 
or to assume the duties of chairman. 

Under this system, in the ordinary course 
of events, men will not be thrust into posi- 
tions of greatest responsibility without train- 
ing and experience in dealing with the par- 
ticular problems which the committee han- 
dles. 

A second reason for the seniority system of 
selection is to avoid strife for promotion and 
the temptation of overambitious men to un- 
dermine those ahead of them in the com- 
mittee to advance their own standing. The 
seniority rule of selecting members for com- 
mittee assignments is not founded on the 
assumption that the man of longest service 
is always the best qualified. No method of 
selection can guarantee such a result. This 
system prevails out of a practical understand- 
ing and experience of congressional procedure 
which, on the whole, has shown it to be the 
fairest and best method for effective results. 

The alternative to selection under the 
seniority rule would promote committee dis- 
sension, frequent changes, and selections by 
wire pulling and trading rather than on a 
basis of merit. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


The Congressional committee is an open 
forum of the Nation, where its legislative 
problems can be heard and considered by the 
elected representatives of the public. It is 
in committee that a Member of Congress 
works with a higher sense of responsibility 
than in any other service in Congress. On 
the floor, in dealing with legislation, a Mem- 
ber is only 1 of 435. In committee, he is 
one of a small group that controls whatever 
action is taken. His power as a member of 
a committee in influencing its action on the 
bill before it, is multiplied many times over 
that of the Member who has no part in that 
committee work. 

When a question of legislation is before a 
committee where there are 25 members, each 
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member, in effect, in voting for or against 
the bill, proportionately represents over 
5,000,000 people in this country. Usually 
legislation which comes from that committee, 
if it becomes a law at all, becomes so because 
of what is done in that committee. When 
a@ Member in committee answers | 
nay, he is, in effect, representing 5,00 
people. He is dealing with a subject 
may be of a concern to them for a generati 

If he is any good, he will respond to that 
challenge of duty. A little thing is a great 
thing, when done to the benefit of 134,000,000 
people. 

Popular government is justified and 
founded on the idea that the people who 
in the-end have control of their own govern- 
ment will have both the intelligence and 
integrity which are necessary to make gov- 
ernment just, efficient, and enduring 

The people are going to have men in Con- 
gress of the type they support. There is 
ing more certain in popular government tl 
that those selected to represent the people 
will, on the whole, reflect the viewpoint of 
those who select them. 

A weakness of popular government has been 
the temptation of those who seek office to 
support those policies which most easily 
promote their election. 

The average man in Congress has reached 
his place after he has gone through pretty 
severe scrutiny by his constituents, both as 
to his integrity and as to a fair degree of 
ability. 








sere is noth 












mmon § 


a good deal of experience and c sense 
He is not 


on which to base his judgment. 
@ superman. He comes right out of the 
body of the American people, and under- 


stands and represents them. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 
The greatest handicap that popular gov- 
ernment faces is pressure placed upon Mem- 
bers, either by the executive department or 





by pressure groups among the voters. As- 
sertion of the power of pressure groups has 
become a hard-boiled, expert busi Pres- 
sure may be exerted for good as well as bad 
causes. In cases of highly organized groups, 


they may be interested primarily in selfish 
demands which they place above considera- 
tion of all other public problems 

These special groups are after votes. They 
do not care from what party. They are look- 
ing for results. Pressure group in 
successfully resisted by indifference or too 


close adherence to party lines by the voters. 
The great responsibility of our voting pcopu- 
lation is to reward good service and give no 
reward to poor or unfaithful service. There 
is where the hope of clean and efficient gov- 


ernment must rest. 
We must recognize that the ex 


cutive de- 
partment of the Federal Government, with 
the powers of the President, with 2,600,000 
civilian employees, none of whom are elected 
by the people, with the President’s power to 
veto legislation and the appointive power to 
fill all positions of importance in the Gov 
ernment, with his control over vast expend 
tures, with his influence on the politic 
organization of the controllin: 
immense powers to be reckOned with t 
power is capable of doing great good or vas 
evil. It is part of the duty of Congress 
curb the abuse of those powers which exist 
so largely because of the powers Congress 
has, necessarily or unnecessarily, conferred 
on the Executive. 

Congress always remains in control of the 
people. Its Members represent the pe 
who elected them. They are subject t 
quent replacements. It nly 
the people themselves have failed 

It is true Congress is a cumber 





t 





ple 
fré 








It is a comparatively large group, yet the 
only group elected by the people of the United 
States. It is a forum for the reflection of 
every popular viewpoint, yet it has a system 
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under which it can act. It acts with an 
understanding and regard for popular senti- 
ment beyond that of any other branch of the 
Government 
For two and a half decades I have observed 
with interest the functioning of the Supreme 
Court, the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, and Congress. After all these years I 
am of the conviction that Congress itself is 
the greatest institution of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is the best hope for the future 
of this country, for the preservation of our 
Government and its ideals. 
THE CONGRESS DEFENDED 
read critical articles about Congress. 
ve a great appreciation of the right of 
citizens to criticize—appreciate it just as 
much as do the papers that like to talk so 
much about the freedom of the press; but I 
wish sometimes those editors would give more 
attention to the integrity of the press. I 
have no objection to the men who offer 
criticism of men in public life. I commend 
that, if it is sincere and honest. I have little 
patience with deliberate or reckless misrep- 
resentation to the people of this country as 
to what their Representatives in Congress 
are d 
The jobs we have, however unworthy we 
may be—and we reflect the common people 
on the whole, the people of the United 
State however unworthy my colleagues or 
I may be as Representatives, it will bé an 
unfortunate time for America if we ever reach 
that stage when the job itself is regarded 
with contempt. Being a Member of Con- 
{ a great job, one of the greatest jobs 
of this country. SoI say, however unworthy 
Wwe may be, the people of the country ought 
to regard a congressional post as a great job. 
They should ennoble Congress by selecting 
the best men possible as their contribution 
to this Nation. The voters of a congressional 
district in doing so can pay no higher trib- 
ute to themseves. No man has an ability 
or a character that makes him too great or 
too worthy to occupy a place in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


7ress iS 


The Opening of the Great Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
lewspaper editors in America who 
1iold a vision of the future with a 
roper development of our rich, God- 
iven resources and who have the cour- 
e and the statesmanship to give the 
yeople the benefit of that vision. One 
‘se men is Silliman Evans, editor 
» Nashville Tennesseean and of the 
go Sun. The other is Clarence F, 
editor of the Southwest Ameri- 
can, Fort Smith, Ark. If anyone doubts 
m4 Statement concerning Clarence 
Byrns, he need only to read an address 
recently made by him at a _ banquet 
honoring the Governors of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. I take pleasure in inserting a 
digest of that address in the Recorp: 


Our honor gue 


E ts represent State govern- 
ment, not Federal. They have done and they 
will do everything within their power to 
help the war effort. But their primary re- 
sponsibility is the full development 

economic resources of their two State 





of the | I am convinced that 


We people in the Southwest are poor, com- 
pared to the average of the Nation. 

In Arkansas, the per capita income of our 
people is 47 percent of the national average. 
In Oklahoma it is a little better, but not 
too much, 

Why? Part of the reason, at least, is found 
in these figures: 

In Arkansas we have just 46 percent of the 
number of factories we should have in pro- 
portion to population. In Arkansas we have 
just 27 percent of the number of factory 
workers we should have in proportion to 
population. The value added by manufac- 
ture, which is the difference between the 
value of raw material and finished product, 
is only 17 percent of what it should be in 
proportion to population. 

Industry is the key to a higher level of 
income and a higher standard of living. 

We have sent too much of our raw ma- 
terial elsewhere to be manufactured. We 
have produced it, harvested it from the fields, 
cut it from the forests, mined it from the 
earth, and got out of it only the value of 
these resources in their raw state. We have 
sent it elsewhere to be made into finished 
goods. Other areas have had the pay rolls 
involved in transportation, manufacture, and 
distribution. Other areas have had the 
profits. It has come back to us as finished 
products, for which we have paid out of the 
pittance we received for the raw material. 

War is bringing us great industrial develop- 
ment, both in Arkansas and in Oklahoma. 
Peace, when it comes, offers us the greatest 
opportunity we have ever had, if we prepare 
for it with intelligence and vision. 

We have what it takes—alumium ore, 
petroieum, natural gas, coal, limestone, water, 
forests, agricultural lands. 

For the first time, we are now processing 
our bauxite ores in Arkansas into aluminum 
and retaining for our people all the values 
involved in the processing. We need to do 
that with all our resources. 

Our agriculture at the moment is prosper- 
ing. There is no limit to the production 
which is possible from the agricultural lands 
of these two States—except the market. De- 
hydration of foods, by processes now perfected 
and being developed as a necessity of war, 
offers us marvelous opportunity to expand 
markets and increase production in the years 
ahead. Quick-freezing processes offer hope 
that the surpluses of our fresh fruits will not 
go to waste forever as they so often have in 
other years, including this year 1942. 

The plastics industry is a great new devel- 
opment which offers us broad new horizons 
if we recognize its possibilities and press its 
development. Plastics can provide substi- 
tutes for critical metals now unobtainable. 
When this war is over, we shall have found 
how to make plastics so good and so cheap 
that the critical metals will have trouble 
ever regaining tieir markets, The raw ma- 
terials of the plastics industry are, chiefly, 
petroleum, natural gas, limestone, coal, air, 
water, and forests. We have them all. What 
we need to make plastics of them is power 
and vision. 

I have spent my life in the Southwest. I 
was born in north Texas, moved into south- 
east Oklahoma a year before statehood, and 
have lived since 1914 in Fort Smith, except 
for a 2-year period in Muskogee. I have been 
a newspaperman all my life—since I was 13. 
For 20 years I have been an editor. It has 
been my responsibility to study the economic 
structure of this country in which I live and 
try to interpret it to the people who buy my 
papers. I have never held a public office 
nor been on a public pay roll. I have never 
been employed by a public utility. My re- 
sponsibility is and has always been to the 
people who buy my newspapers and to no 
one else 

Out of those years of observation and effort, 
stream-control works 
are basically necessary for the full develop- 
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ment of our economic resources here in the 
Southwest. 

Our streams in the Arkansas drainage area 
are costing us tremendous sums every year 
and contributing nothing to our well-being, 
Their damage can be stopped and they can 
be made to create two things which we must 
have, abundant and cheap, if we are to de- 
velop our industry. Those two things are 
electric power and water transportation. 

The streams can be made to do those things 
economically. 

Authority for that statement is not some 
starry-eyed dreamer not yet dry behind the 
ears, but the hardest-boiled bunch of realists 
in America—the United States Army Engi- 
neers. 

A program of stream-control works, de- 
signed to produce electric power and control 
floods, has been outlined by the Army engi- 
neers and authorized by Congress in the 
various flood-control acts. The costs have 
been carefully estimated. The benefits have 
been computed. The balance is definitely in 
favor of the stream-control works as valuable 
and economically justified public projects. 

The Army engineers have lately completed 
a long-time study of the economic feasibility 
of navigation of the Arkansas River from its 
mouth to Tulsa. The report is not yet made 
public. I am completely confident that the 
engineers will recommend stream works that 
will make navigation a reality instead of a 
dream. 

Annual flood losses in the Arkansas Valley 
alone are 4.5 million dollars a year; in the 
whole Arkansas Valley drainage area covered 
by the pending Arkansas Valley Authority 
bill, 9.3 millions a year. 

Stream-control works which would stop 
those losses would also make possible an 
annual power output of 4,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, 

Those are the United States engineers’ 
figures. 

The cost of this development is estimated 
at about 400 million dollars. 

I do not believe anyone in America is more 
firmly committed to the principle of private 
enterprise than I am. Private enterprise 
built America. Whatever private enterprise 
can do, I believe private enterprise, not gov- 
ernment, should do. But this is a job pri- 
vate enterprise cannot do. 

Private enterprise cannot buld flood con- 
trol works, because there is no possible way 
for private enterprise to get out of it the 
capital invested and a reasonable profit. 
There is no way to collect service charges 
from the customer for the damage that was 
not done by a flocd that didn’t happen. 

Private enterprise cannot build the power 
plants that can be developed in conjunction 
with flood control, because the cost of the 
power plants for power alone is too great in 
comparison with modern steam plants. 

The combination of flood control and 
power into a single program completely 
justifies the investment. The benefits of 
flood control plus the value of the power pro- 
duced more than pay the cost. 

Private enterprise cannot handle such a 
program because it cannot possibly make its 
investment pay. 

States cannot handle such a program. 
Neither flood waters nor electric lines stop 
at State lines. 

The only way this thing can be done is 
through use of the Federal credit to finance 
a program which will pay off in benefit to 
thousands of flood sufferers and to millions 
who need the magic touch of power to 
develop industry, jobs, pay rolls, and a higher 
level of life. 

We are making progress. Pensacola dam, on 
the Grand, is finished, and its output is going 
at this moment into industry in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, notably into the aluminum 
plant on the shores of Lake Catherine in 
Arkansas. Norfork dam, on the White, in 
north Arkansas, and Denison dam, on the Red, 
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between Oklahoma and Texas, both dual- 
purpose dams, are under construction. Fort 
Gibson and Markham’s Ferry dams, on the 
Grand, necessary to complete the ficod con- 
trol and power program on the Grand in con- 
junction with Pensacola, are approved, but 
held up until the end of the war. Bull Shoals 
and Table Rock dams, on the White, in south- 
ern Missouri and northern Arkansas, are in 
similar situation—approved, but stymied by 
the war. Several flood-control dams are fin- 
ished in western Oklahoma and finished or 
nearly finished in Arkansas. 

Already power from Pensacola is flowing 
into a net-work made up of public and pri- 
vate power, supplying industrial and domes- 
tic users in Okiahoma and a war enterprise, 
the aluminum plant, in Arkansas. Power 
from Pensacola is tied in with power from 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Oo. and the 
Public Service Corporation of Oklahoma in 
a give-and-take arrangement by which each 
helps the other to carry peak loads—the kind 
of arrangement we shall eventually have with 
all our public and private power here in the 
Southwest. Pensacola power is transmitted 
over a Rural Electrification Administration 
line to Lake Catherine, where it shares with 
a private power pool the responsibility for 
keeping the aluminum plant going. 

Cheap power is the key to industrial growth. 
If any proof is needed, look at the Tennessee 
Valley area. 

If we can create here in the Southwest an 
abundance of power, we can bring here the 
industries which will convert our raw mate- 
rials into finished products, provide jobs and 
pay rolls for our people, lift our income nearer 
to the national average and open up a new 
level of life for our populations. 

A surplus of power will bring down rates. 
That is axiomatic. But a lowered rate sched- 
ule does not mean deficits for the power com- 
panies and destruction of their investments. 
The electric industry has proved more clearly 
than any other that lower units rates create 
more demand, reduce costs of production, 
maintain or increase profits. The uses of 
electricity are limited only by a compiete de- 
velopment of potential industry. 

I have said that cheap power is one of our 
needs, cheap transportation the other. 

The Southwest is terribly handicapped by 
a freight-rate structure which chokes the in- 
dustry of this area. The most populous area 
of the United States—-the official freight-rate 
territory, north of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi—contains 51 percent 
of the population and a considerably greater 
percentage of the buying power of America. 
We are effectively shut out of that territory. 
Ve cannot compete with manufacturers of 
similar products located within the official 
territory, because it costs us so much more 
per mile to ship into that territory than it 
costs a competing manufacturer located 
within that territory. 

Every possible means we can employ to 
break down this artificial and unreasonable 
barrier is thoroughly justified. We are doing 
what we can. But it is a long, hard road. 

If we could open the Arkansas River to 
navigation we could and would break that 
barrier overnight. We should open up great 
new markets for the products of our indus- 
try by getting an even break with our com- 
petitors on freight rates. We should expand 
the possible markets for our raw-material 
industries, such as coal, so that we could 
easily double our output. 

We can do little about these things so long 
as the war is on. Every energy of America 
must be devoted to the war now. But we 
can get ready for the peace, and if we do 
not do that now we shall not be ready for 
it when it comes. 

This whole program of stream control— 
floods, power, and navigation—should be 
thoroughly understood by our people, com- 


pletely organized and planned, and ready to 
go when the last gun is fired and we start 
looking for projects to bridge the transition 
from war to peace. 

I believe a great era of prosperity opens to 
us in the Southwest after the war, if we use 
our heads. I believe a depression, nationally 
or internationally, is not necessary after the 
war. 

When war ends we shall have the greatest 
productive capacity we ever possessed. We 
shall have the greatest amount of natural 
resources developed and ready for use, includ- 
ing such minerals as magnesium, which were 
little developed and less used before the war. 
We shall have the greatest trained labor force 
in all history—trained for war but useful in 
peace. We shall have a great new transpor- 
tation in the air, with tremendous capacity 
to produce planes, millions trained to fiy and 
service planes, adequate air fields all over the 
world, and the roads they travel leading to 
every man’s door. We shall be amazed and 
our economy will be transformed by its high 
speed and low cost. 

We shall have, when the war ends, the 
greatest power in the people, operating 
through their Government, to control their 
economy. Whether we like it or not, it is 
a fact with which we must deal in the post- 
war world. If we are as good at the art of 
government as our history indicates we are, 
we shall learn how to use those powers of 
government for the benefit of people rather 
than bureaucrats. Government will own a 
large proportion—perhaps a majority—of the 
productive capacity. It will control a large 
proportion of the raw-material sources. 
Through the use of public credit at home and 
its dominant position in international trade 
abroad, the Government can control to large 
degree the volume of production, the level of 
employment, the amount of national income, 
the standard of living. 

And we shall have at the end of this war 
the most valuable asset of all—a priceless 
experience in cooperative effort of govern- 
ment and business to achieve a common 
Objective. We are learning in the war that 
government and business do not have to fight 
each other. We are learning that they can 
work together with marvelous effectiveness 
to fight a common enemy. If they will work 
together in that same spirit after the war to 
maintain a high level of production, employ- 
ment, pay roll, income, and living standards, 
there is no reason for a depression. Our 
gravest danger is the assumption that de- 
pression must follow war merely because 
depression has followed war 

Depression is not inevitable. It is not nec- 
essary. Certainly it is not desirable. 

Private enterprise is not dead. It is doing 
a marvelous job now in war production. It 
will have its greatest opportunity for expan- 
sion and greater service in the rehabilitation 
of a shattered world when war has ended. 

Neither fascism nor communism is the 
answer to our problem. Neither is acceptable 
to the American genius for self-government 
and economic progress. 

The political and economic ingenuity that 
has built America can protect it with mili- 
tary power, learn lessons for peace in the 
hard school of war, preserve a high level of 
employment, a high income, and a high 
standard of life. 

Here in the Southwest we can share in that 
achievement. Let us use private enterprise 
to the utmost to do the things private enter- 
prise can do. Let us use the public credit 
and the public power to do those things 
which only the public credit and public power 
can do. Let us turn our streams from de- 
struction to construction, control their floods, 
develop their power, make them transport our 
goods—and we can build here in the South- 
west for our children and our children’s chil- 
dren a paradise on earth, 
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Address by Prof. Herbert Wright, of 
Catholic University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 23, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me profound pleasure ‘So add another 
great statement on the Indian question 
by a man whose contacts and knowledge 
of India are unique. He is Prof. Her- 
bert Wright, of Catholic University. a 
scholar of both practice and precept in 
world affairs. 

The statement follows: 


The bypassing of the huge subcontinent 
of India, with its 390,000,000 people and it: 
crucial deadlock with Great Britain by the 
President’s globe-circling fact-finder, Wen- 
dell Willkie, has served to call attention t 
the grave danger of successful invasion of 
India by the Japanese who are poised on 
the border awaiting only suitable weather 
to embark upon such an undertaking 

Among the most hopeful of suggestions for 
solution of this deadlock which have come to 
my notice is that made by William Philip 
Simms, in a thought-provoking article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Daily News for 
October 15 under the title Mission to India 
in’ which he describes a project advanced 
by Sirdar J. J. Singh, president of the India 
League of America and former member of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the party 
of Mohandas K. Gandhi. Apparently thi 
plan has not been published elsewhere, since 
Mr. Simms, upon inquiry, informs me that 
it was suggested to him by Mr. Singh in a 
personal interview a day or two previously. 
With Mr. Simms’ permission, therefore, to 
make such use as I saw fit, may I suggest 
that you give the suggestion that currency 
which the CONGRESSIONAL Record uniquely 
provides. 

he proposal takes the form of a truce in 
the internal struggle in India, based 
interim understanding between the riov 
groups (the Congress Party, Moslems, nat 
princes and so on), whereby the Britis} and 
the Indians could fight the Axis now, whole- 
heartedly and side by side with the rest of 
the United Nations, and leave the permanen 
settlement of domestic lems t 
be decided by the British and the Indians 
themselves after we have won the war. 

To arrange this truce, Mr. Singh su 








lian problems 





that a mission be sent to India composed of 
Wendell Willkie, representing the United 
States; Viscount Halifax, representing Great 
Britain; T. V. Soong, representing China; 
Manuel Quezon, representing the Philippiz 
Commonwealth; anc axim Lit f} } 


1 
senting the Union of 


lics. 

He points out that Mr. Willkie has dem- 
onstrated his broad humanitarianism; Lord 
Halifax, now British Ambassador to 
United States, was Viceroy of India for 
years; Dr. Soong, Minister of Foreign Affair 


of the Chinese Republic, is one of the ablest 
present-day Chinese; Mr. Quezon, Presiden 
of the newly freed Filipinos, has a practi 


knowledge of the Orient and its problem 
and Mr. Litvinoff, now Soviet Ambassador t 
the United States, is one of the world’s most 
experienced internationalisi 

The idea of a fact-finding commission with 
conciliatory powers for controversies which 
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defy settlement by direct diplomatic negoti- 
ation between the parties themselves is no 
new feature of the machinery of interna- 
tional relations. It stems back to the com- 
missions of inquiry provided for by conven- 
tion I on the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes of the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, tested by Great Britain and 
Russia in the Dogger Bank case during the 
Russo-Japanese War. It is embodied in the 
bilateral cooling-off treaties for the advance- 
ment of peace negotiated by Secretary of 
State Bryan in 1914 and 1915 and the sub- 
sequent bilateral conciliation treaties nego- 
tiated by Secretaries Kellogg, Stimson, and 


Hull; these 43 treaties all provide for com- 
missions of inquiry with conciliatory func- 
tions 

Mr. Singh's suggestion, therefore, as re- 


ported by Mr. Simms, while more informal 
than the Hague machinery, seems to me to 


be a proposal well worth trying. It may be 
able to cut the Gordian knot and provide 
that unity of purpose which is so necessary 
for successful action against the invader 
But may I propose one or two modifications 


of the personnel of such a mission. 

In the first place, public confidence in Mr. 
Willkie was weakened by his “campaign ora- 
tory" testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations in February 1941 and 
! not been strengthened by President 
Roocsevelt’s comments to the press on state- 

ts made by Mr. Willkie during his recent 
around the world. Moreover, Mr. Will- 


kie has no first-hand knowledge of the Indian 


problem. A better representative of the 
United States on such a mission would be 
Senator ELsert D. THomas, of Utah, a recog- 


nized 


affairs and an 


level-headed expert on far-eastern 
important member of the Sen- 


ate Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Military Affairs 
Secondly, while Mr. Singh’s proposal in- 


cludes 
yrovision is 


a representative of Great Britain, no 
made for representation of India 











} 
itself May I suggest Mr. Singh himself for a 
place on the mission as representative of 
India. His qualifications are set forth above. 
Thirdly, may I suggest as chairman of the 
mission Mr. Eelco N. van Kleffens, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, that coun- 
try which has been the host of the highest 
international judicial institutions, the Per- 


manent Court of Arbitration and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. Even 
16 years ago, when it was my pleasure to meet 
him at The Hague, while he was a promising 


young member of the Netherlands Foreign 
Service, he displayed that affability and tact 
which is so necessary in bringing about a 


ing of minds. Moreover, his country has 

take in at least a temporary solution 

of the impasse in India 

rthly, may I suggest as secretary of the 
Dr. Taraknath Das, of the College 

City of New York, who, though born in 

s been a citizen of the United States 





rly 30 years. Author of “India in 
World Politics” and many other works and 
peaker ¢ he Indian problem in constant 
demand the learned societies and in 
1 gatl ings, he has both the back- 
nd and the contacts in India to make the 
f 12 1 much easier of quick 
, me 

even-man mission, composed of Mr. van 
K Netherlands), chairman; Dr. Soong 
( ), Mr. Quezon (Philippines), Mr. Lit- 
ir (1 f Sceviet Socialist Republics), 
r United States), Lord Hali- 
f Gre B nd Mr. Singh (India), 
with Dr. Das ecretary. is bound to inspire 

} I rvw 
I i I 1,” said 
S >» M Simr with 
m ¢ f the prin- 
up . ” ° la I ie u hi idk = 
und ! I could I quickly 
And t] fv l importance to 


the world would know precisely where to lay 
the blame.” 

Needless to add, the above endorsement of 
the Singh-Simms project is made by me in my 
personal capacity and does not in any way 
commit or represent the position of any in- 
stitution or organization with which I may 
have the good fortune to be connected. 





A Preliminary Report of the Committee 
on Small Business of the House to the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. fr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith a copy of the report 
of your Committee on Small Business, 
which was made to you December 16, 
1942. The War Production Board should 
take action immediately to give small 
business a qualified board to administer 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation Act. 
The other recommendations in our pre- 
liminary report are being given consid- 
eration by the agencies involved, we are 
assured, and it is our hope that correc- 
tions will be made at an early date. 

The report is as follows: 

Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: YOur Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Representa- 
tives, composed of Representatives ALFREp L. 
BULWINKLE, of North Carolina; Epwarp A. 
Keiy, of Illinois; WiLL1aAM J. FITZGERALD, of 
Connecticut; CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana; 
LEONARD W. HALL, of New York; WALTER C. 
PLoESER, Of Missouri; and WriGHT PaTMAN, of 
Texas, chairman, has recently concluded an 
investigation of the effect of the war effcrt 
on small business in the southern and south- 
western parts of the United States. The 
committee held hearings in nine important 
cities, namely, St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Charlotte, N. C 

Testimony was received from some 200 wit- 
nesses, including the representatives of 8 
State governments and more than 100 or- 
ganizations. We doubt whether a more com- 
plete audit has ever been made of the war- 
time problems of industry, including all lines 
of distribution, the service trades, and, to 
some extent, agriculture. Our committee is 
now preparing a comprehensive report, which 
will reveal many startling facts and dismay- 


ing situations, and this report, fully docu- 
mented, will be filed with you in the near 
future 

We have, however, discovered certain con- 
ditions which we believe to be so urgently 
in need of relief that they should be called 


to the attention of the Congress 
istrative agencies responsible for 


the admin- 
their exist- 


ence, and the country, at once. We desire to 
invite your immediate attention to the fol- 
lowing critical situations, which we have 
found to exist in the war effort of the Nation: 
(1) On June 6 of the present year, the 
Congress established the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation The Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration was created for purpose of 
mai anufacturers who could pro- 
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duce war supplies to obtain Government con- 
tracts and thus to utilize to a maximum de- 
gree the full producing power of the country 
in the war effort. The Corporation was given 
large powers by Congress to rectify a situa- 
tion which had been too long neglected. 
Upon the successful functioning of this Cor- 
poration depended, in large measure, the fate 
of many thousands of small manufacturers 
in the United States. The committee was 
shocked to find that though the Corporation 
had been in existence for nearly 6 months, 
its results in the important south ard south- 
western parts of the United States have been 
practically negligible. In none of the cities 
visited was there an operating organization 
set up to represent the Corporation and to 
do the work for which it was created. Yet in 
all the localities visited, the committee 
found many unused facilities, and many dis- 
tressed small manufacturers who have been 
trying desperately to obtain contracts to 
produce necessary war materials. On Decem- 
ber 15 the House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness attended a joint session with the Sen- 
ate Committee on Small Business to hear 
Mr, Lou E. Holland, Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, make a report on 
the progress of his agency. It is the consid- 
ered opinion of the House committee that 
the failure of the program of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, as evidenced in our hear- 
ings, can be attributed to the management 
of the Corporation. 

(2) Our existing system of distribution of 
consumer goods has been seriously under- 
mined and weakened as a result of the pol- 
icies thus far pursued by the Office of Price 
Administration and a collapse which might 
gravely imperil the entire war effort appears 
inevitable unless these policies are speedily 
corrected. Two factors—all of which could 
and should be adjusted by the Office of Price 
Administration and the War Production 
Board under existing law-—-are primarily re- 
sponsible for this threatened break-down on 
the home front: 

(a) Price squeezes: In so many instances 
as, in the aggregate, to constitute an insu- 
perable obstacle to thousands of distributors 
remaining in business, the operating margins 
between replacement costs and ceiling prices 
are too thin to permit of continued opera- 
tions except at a loss. In some instances, 
the current replacement costs are actually 
higher than the current ceiling prices. 

In other cases the retail price ceiling has 
been so low as to induce a declfne in the 
production of commodities vitally necessary 
to the health of the Nation. The outlook 
for an adequate supply of dairy products, for 
instance, is dark, indeed, unless the Office of 
Price Administration will revise its retail 
price ceilings so as to stop an impending 
wholesale slaughter of milk cows. Many 
dairy farmers are finding it more profitable 
to sell their cows for meat rather than try to 
make a profit on their milk. 

The situations to which we refer are Situa- 
tions of long standing. The committee 
listened to complaint after complaint of 
urgent appeals to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in Washington for relief from such 
situations, which were completely ignored, or 
which were handled with so many compli- 
cations of red tape and bureaucratic “buck 
passing” as to leave the complainants bewil- 
dered. The general inflexibility of price ceil- 
ings on the retail front is apparently wide- 
spread and is causing many retailers either to 
close their doors or to contemplate going out 
of business. The failure of the Office of Price 
Administration in this matter has seriously 
crippled and, indeed, threatens to destroy 
distribution in the United States. 

The obvious practical remedy for this is, 
of course, to pass on cost increases permitted 
by the Government at any level to all other 
levels, plus such reasonable Operating mark- 
up as will protect the retailer or other distrib- 
utor against actual and the consumer 
ranted gougings Consumers 
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must be protected and inflation avoided, but 
those worthy objectives are not properly at- 
tained by requiring retailers to do necessary 
business at a loss. The consumer can be 
protected and inflation prevented without the 
destruction of the retailer. 

(b) Inequitable distribution of merchan- 
dise: In addition to the burden of price 
squeezes, the distributor is also faced with 
an acute problem of obtaining his fair share 
of available consumer goods. From the testi- 
mony which the committee heard, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that some method for 
an equitable distribution of consumer goods 
is necessary if many distributors are to 
survive. 

(3) Unnecessary reports and complexity 
and multiplicity of regulations: We recog- 
nize that it is necessary for administrative 
agencies to obtain information from time to 
time through the medium of questionnaires 
and that certain administrative regulations 
are a necessary evil, especially in time of war. 
However, the present situation is one of bu- 
reaucracy run riot and, unless corrective 
measures are speedily taken, this factor alone 
will close the doors of thousands of busi- 
nesses which might otherwise remain open, 
and what is said here about unnecessary gov- 
ernmental red tape in the field of distribu- 
tion, of course, applies equally to manufac- 
turing. 

As was stated above, these conditions can 
and should be corrected by the executive 
directors under existing law. If they are not, 
however, our committee proposes to offer 
legislation at the beginning of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress to compel their correction 
in order to avert the destruction of inde- 
pendent small business—and with it the 
middle class—in this country. 

The committee, Mr. Speaker, has listened 
to many other complaints about the effect of 
Government regulations on small business 
in the war effort. These numerous other 
complaints will be set forth in detail when 
the cOmmittee makes it final report to Con- 
gress. In this preliminary report we are 
bringing to your attention as Speaker of the 
known three crucial situations which we 
House of Representatives and as one whose 
sympathies with small business are well 
believe should be reported at once. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, for the Committee. 





Some Questions About Pearl Harbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 8, 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been at war a year. 
During that time the American people 
have had abundant opportunity to take 
stock of the Nation's situation and to 
raise a large number of pertinent ques- 
tions, not out of any spirit of disunity 
but in a firm belief that the Nation’s wel- 
fare requires a vigilant exercise of the 
traditional American right of free in- 
quiry. 

As a Member of Congress who voted 
against the declaration of war on De- 
cember 8, 1941, I wish to take advantage 
of this anniversary occasion to insert 
into the REcorD a number of historically 
significant documents bearing upon the 
the United States to sever commercial 





hitherto obscure antecedents of the Pear] 
Harbor attack and to raise a few ques- 
tions of my own as to the meaning of 
certain activities which led up to that 
attack. 

Pearl Harbor was the greatest thun- 
derbolt in American history. It is proper 
to inquire, indeed, whether any responsi- 
ble American source foresaw the Japa- 
nese attack. In this regard I wish to 
present the following remarkable state- 
ment, amounting to a prediction, from 
the Christian Century magazine of No- 
vember 19, 1941—3 weeks prior to the 
Japanese attack—page 1433: 

It is no secret that the whole colonial 
structure of the white empires is threatening 
to-fall apart unless we intervene in Asia. 
Many British leaders would welcome Ameri- 
can involvement with an. = 2° Be 
the thesis of Sidney Rogerson's pre-war book 
Propaganda in the Next War—that the 
surest way Britain can bring the United 
States to her aid will be to involve us in war 
with Japan—is being validated by events. 


“Show me the motive, and I'll show you 
the criminal,” was a favorite saying of 
Sherlock Holmes. Here we have an ap- 
parently well-defined motive and also a 
suggestion as to the intended method of 
realization. 

What does Mr. Rogerson, who is an 
English author, have to say specifically 
about the plans of the British imperial- 
ists? His book, Propaganda in the Next 
War, published in London in 1938 as one 
of a series of books on The Next War 
edited by the well-known writer, Capt. 
Liddell Hart, was banned from export to 
America by the British censorship in 
1939. A copy had been secured earlier by 
the Library of Congress, however, and 
now reposes in the rare-book room. On 
page 148 Mr. Rogerson makes this ad- 
mission as to the plans of the British im- 
perialists: 

To persuade her— 

The United States— 
to take our part will be much more difficult— 


Than in 1914— 


sO difficult as to be unlikely to succeed. It 





will need a definite threat to America; a 
threat, moreover, which will have to be 
brought home by propaganda to every citi- 


zen, before the Republic will again take arms 
in an external quarrel. The po will 
naturally be considerably eased if Japan were 
involved and this might and probably would 
bring America in without further ado. At 
any rate, it would be a natural and obvious 
object of our propagandists to achieve this 


i1uion 


just as during the Great War they succeeded 
in embroiling the United St with Ger- 
many. 


In other words, 3 years before Pear] 
Harbor, Britain’s imperialists had figured 
out just how to bring the United States 
once more to their aid. 

But exactly how was Japan to be em- 
broiled with the United States? There 
is no better way of goading a nation into 
war than by imposing economic sanc- 
tions, especially in the case of nations 
devoid of essential materials. In- 
deed, at the very time Mr. Rogerson was 
writing his revealing book, e phrase 
“economic sanctions mean war” 


ho from the League of N 
( 


ra Ww 
LAW 


—an 
ons’ threat 
verybody’s 
in were merely to induce 


ec At 
to Italy in 1937—was still on ¢ 
Brita 


) 


lips. If 
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relations with Japan, who was extremely 
dependent upon imports of raw materials 
in exchange for silk and manufactures 
for the continuance of her economic life, 
would not that suffice? 

Is there any evidence of any specific 
occasion on which the British Govern- 
ment sold this policy of economic sanc- 
tions against Japan to the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration? Inthe Ladies Home Jour- 
nal of July 1942, page 17, in an article 
entitled “How War Came,’ Forrest Davis 
and Ernest K. Lindley—an int 
friend of the President—make the 


mate 
ma 


] 
f 


iVUi- 
lowing significant revelation: 
When they— 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 


ister Churchill— 
met in a Newfoundland bight for the Atlantic 
conference, Churchill wished tc he 
issue head-on. He asked the President—as 


the British, Australians, and Dutch repeated! 
had besought this Government befors to 
join in an ultimative declaration to Japan. 


demand ac- 
It sets up a 
so—or else.” In 

b 


Now, an u'timatum is a 
companied by a threat. 
dilemma: “Do so and 
this case the punitive alternative 
offered to Japan was to consist, as we 
shail see, of an economic blockade—in 
other words, sanctions—an admitted 
provocation to war. 

But of what demand was the ultima- 
tum itself—the first horn of the dilemma 
to be offered to Japan—to consist? And 
what evidence do we have that President 
Roosevelt actually accepted Mr. Church- 
ill’s Atlantic conference request that 
such an ultimatum be sent? 

There seems to be excellent evid 


to 





11C¢t 
that such an ultimatum nt b 
President Roosevelt. No Il an apolo- 
gist for the administration's foreign pol- 
icy than Mr. Henry Luce, editor of Time, 
Life, and Fortune, has admitted botl 
that President Roosevelt served such an 


ultimatum on Japan, and that it was the 
sending of this ultimatum which re- 


suited in the Pearl Harbor attack. Mr 
Luce alleges that the ultimatum vw 
sent out of America’s love for China 
inasmuch as it was sent at Mr. Church- 
ill’s instigation at a time when B 
desperately needed an ally in Europe 
well as in the Orient and not at the b 
ginning of the Sino-Japanese war, dur- 


continually 


ing which indeed we 
Japan both oil and scrap iron, may not 


the American public wor r h 

it was the interests of the B Em- 
pire in the Orient which were 1 ¥ 
at stake? Here is Mr. I 

admission, as found in Lif 

July 20, 1942, page 30: 

The Chinese, for wl 
had delivered the ultim 
Pearl Harbor— 

Expected large lend-li hipment 
and so forth. 

Just what was the wordir 
timatum, then, since its ex 
mitted? 

A perusal of the Dep ment S 
bulletins covering the period fron 
Atlantic Conference of A 12, 1941 
to the attack on Pearl Har ee ! 

7, 1941, discloses onl} 
lating to Japan—a bri i t 
triation of American and ! > na- 
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tionals in the bulletin of October 11, 
1941, page 276—though this weekly 
journal of the State Department was re- 
plete with even trivialities regarding 
other countries during this period, thus 
indicating that the American people 
were not being fully informed as to the 
negotiations with Japan. On December 
15, 1941, a week after Pearl Harbor, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt released a message to 
Congress purporting to cover the negoti- 
ations with Japan. 

While candid admission that any of 
the communications sent Japan consti- 
tuted an ultimatum is not made, the 
requirement made on September 3, 1941, 
that Japan accept the principle of “non- 
disturbance of the status quo in the Pa- 
cific” as detailed in the Department of 
State Bulletin of December 20, 1941, page 
538, apparently constituted the gist of 
the Roosevelt administration’s demands. 

This requirement was the equivalent 
to asking Japan to guarantee the invio- 
lateness of the white empires in the 
Orient, of which the British Empire com- 
prised approximately 90 percent in both 


area and population. The American 
people would have been gratified had 
President Roosevelt demanded assur- 


ance that 


integrity 


Japan respect the territorial 
of the Philippines, to "whom 
we had agreed to grant independence in 


1946, but the American public may well 
wonder where President Roosevelt got 
he authority to conduct our foreign af- 
fairs “as if Congress did not exist’— 
to quote one of my colleagues—and to 
commit American lives, fortunes, and 
prestige to securing a guaranty for Brit- 
ish and Dutch imperial interests in the 
Orient—irrespective of the merits of 
those intere 

Lat I pecific guaranties were 
demanded of Japan as to China, Indo- 








China, and so forth. 

Concurrent Japan was presented 
With the othe horn of the dilemma 
hatched t the Atlantic conference; 
namely, economic sanctions of ever-in- 
creasin sevel 

Wha t evidence that the Roose- 
velt administration, which had frozen 
Japanese assets in this country as early 

25, 1941, rapidly accelerated its 
econo! trangulation of Japan fol- 
ng t Atlantic conference? 

To secure an accurate statistical an- 

I applied to both the Department of 

St } Department of Commerce, 
ci ! nth-by-month figures on 

AY é to Japan in 1941. To 

Vy rpri I received from both De- 

rtm entical response: “Be- 
cause ¢ 1 Executive order, sta- 

I ( with Japan beginning 
941 are not being given out.” 

the Japanese certai 
he ‘eceived in the way of 
( e | ted States throughout 
941 I ; proper to inquire 
Fro! re these statistics being 

A M r S I y of 
cou I I congressional 
) data from 

{ T tr Be ¢ LLISE 
oO j fidential n re, I can- 
n { tl f 


| 


However, a perusal of other sources 
throws considerable light upon the ex- 
tent to which the Roosevelt administra- 
tion invoked economic sanctions against 
Japan in the months between the Atlan- 
tic Conference and the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. For instance, in the New York 
Times of August 17, 1941, page 7, we read: 


Vice President WaLLace, the chairman— 


Of the Economic Defense Board— 
today confirmed reports that this group was 
already working on projects for exerting 
trade pressure on Japan. 


In other words, in less than a week 
after the Atlantic Conference the ma- 
chinery of economic sanctions was get- 
ting under way. 

Six weeks later the economic strin- 
gency in Japan had become acute, as we 
read in the New York Times of October 
24, 1941, page 36: 

Japan’s raw-material shortage has been 
sharply aggravated and her industrial activ- 
ity seriously disrupted by the cessation of her 
trade with important foreign countries, the 
Department of Commerce reported tcday. 

Ship movements and trade between Japan 
and the United States, the British Empire, 
and the Netherlands Indies, it is pointed out, 
have become virtually nonexistent. 

By December 2, 1941—5 days before 
Pearl Harbor—we read in the New York 
Times of that date, page 6: 

Japan has been cut off from about 75 per- 
cent of her normal imports as a result of the 
Allied blockade, the National Industrial Con- 


ference Board reported yesterday. In an 
analysis entitled “The Effects of the Allied 
Economic Blockade on Japan,” the Board 


asserted that despite the drastic restrictions 





imposed by that Government to stretch out 
available supplies, the blockade may ulti- 

mately prove disastrou ar ie 
“Premier Hideki Tojo of Japan dispatched 
the Kurusu mission to Washington because 
Japan today is on the verge of economic col- 
ntemporary China, fort- 


. * * Peg Cr 





digest of the Chine News Service, 
statea yesterday 
A week before the attack on Pearl 


Harbor I asked 
anese oriental: 


prominent non-Jap- 


Is the situation in the I fic as serious ¢ 
appears? 
Yes 
He replied— 
it 1s serious Japan has n ice but to go 
war or to submit to economic slavery for 
the rest of her existence 


The question remains, Did President 
Roosevelt realize that “economic 
tions mean war” at the time he appears 
to have adopted Mr. Churchill’s sugges- 
tion to impose them the punitive 
alternative for his ultimatum to Japan? 

It is hard to how he could have 
failed realize this, inasmuch as he 
himself had made the following state- 

to the Volunteer Participation 
Committee on 24, 1941, as reported 
in the Department of State Bulletin of 
July 26, 1941, page 72, and also in the 

aturday Evening Post of February 7, 
1942, page 26: 


sanc- 


see 


to 


ment 


Tuiw 
JUlLs 


Now, if we cut the oil off 

The Japanese— 
I would have gone Dutch East 
Indies a year ago, and you would have had 
W 
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Whereupon, immediately after the At- 
lantic conference of 2 weeks later, Mr. 
Roosevelt proceeded to invoke these 
self-acknowledged war-producing sanc- 
tions, 

Was it not strange that Mr. Roosevelt, 
who, by refusing for years to enforce the 
Neutrality Act of 1936 to prevent ship- 
ments of war supplies to Japan despite 
popular demand, had largely contributed 
to supplying that nation with the raw 
materials for the armament now being 
used against our own troops, after the 
Atlantic conference when an incident 
with Japan seems to have been desired, 
suddenly changed his policy and not only 
cut off war supplies but virtually every- 
thing required by the civilian population 
of Japan as well? ’ 

As a member of the President’s own 
party, Congressman Hatton W. SUMNERS, 
of Texas, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, remarked in a letter to 
the Saturday Evening Post, published in 
that periodical on April 4, 1942, page 26: 

We have been a very foolish people, which 
has made it possible for * * * politicians 
to get away with murder. This blaming the 
Pearl Harbor tragedy on the treachery of the 
Japs is like the fellow who had been tickling 
the hind leg of a mule trying to explain his 
bunged-up condition by blaming the mule 
for having violated his confidence. 


Astounding as the Pearl Harbor attack 
was to the American public as a whole, if 
it was anticipated by the administration 
why did the President permit our forces 
at Pearl Harbor to be taken by surprise? 


Even if a Japanese attack was desired, 
certainly no one desired a _ successful 
attack. 

The answer seems to be that every- 


thing possible was done to warn our 
forces at Pearl Harbor of the extreme 
likelihood of attack. According to the 
report of the Roberts commission on the 
facts of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Admiral Kimme! and Lieutenant 
General Short, who were in charge of 
the Hawaiian area, were sent repeated 
warnings by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

Thus we read in the text of the Rob- 
erts report, as given in Senate Document 
No. 159, pages 6-9, and also in the New 
York Times of January 25, 1942, page 30, 
that— 

On October 16, 1941, the commanding ge 
eral, Hawaiian department, and the com- 
mander in chief of the fleet were advised by 
the War and Navy Departments of * * * 
the possibility of an attack by Japan. 


n- 


Another warning was sent on Novem- 
ber 24, 1941. 

The Roberts report continues: 

On November 27, 1941, the Chief of Staff 


of the Army informed the commanding gen- 


eral, Hawaiian department, that * * * 
hostilities on the part of Japan were mo- 
mentarily possible. * * * On the same 
day— 

November 27, 1941— 
the Chief of Naval Operations sent a message 
to the commander in chief of the Pacific 


Ficet, which stated in substance that the dis- 
be considered a 


patch was to war warn- 
ing * * * that Japan was expected ‘to 
make an aggressive move in the next few 


day s. 








Additional warnings were sent Novem- 
ber 28, November 29, November 30, De- 
cember 1, December 3, December 4, De- 
cember 6, and December 7—the last one 
arriving in Hawaii after the Japanese 
onslaught had begun, 

Thus, we see that for 2 weeks prior to 
the Pearl Harbor attack almost daily 
warnings had been sent, not to mention 
less frequent precautionary dispatches 
earlier. What more could have been 
done in the way of warnings is hard 
to see. Indeed, do not the frequency, 
urgency, the very wording of these warn- 
ings, indicate in themselves that the 
Pearl Harbor attack came as no surprise 
whatever to the President? 


Why, then, were our forces taken un- 
awares December 7, 1941? Apparently 
simply because a deep-rooted and tradi- 
tional sense of overconfidence insulated 
our Pacific commanders from taking 
these warnings seriously. 

Has Prime Minister Churchill ever ad- 
mitted attempting to get the United 
States into this war? 

Yes; quite frankly—after we were in. 
Why was it that previously he said he 
wanted only the “tools”? In February 
1942, in a speech delivered before the 
House of Commons in an effort to save 
his administration at the time of the fall 
of Singapore, this boast was wrung from 
him—as reported in the New York Times 
of February 16, 1942, page 6: 

When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States and its vast resources and 
feel that they are now in it with us, with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations all 
together, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe that there is any 
other fact in the whole world which can com- 
pare with that. This is what I have dreamed 
of, aimed at, and wo:ked for, and now it has 
come to pass. 


A blunt acknowledgment, surely. 

Has either Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roose- 
velt ever acknowledged that the Atlantic 
conference was the specific occasion of 
their efforts to get the United States into 
the war by embroiling us with Japan? 

It is hard to see what else the fol- 
lowing admission from Mr. Churchill’s 
speech in Parliament, January 28, 1942— 
as reported in the New York Times of 
that date, page 10—can be called: 

It has been the policy of the Cabinet at 
almost all costs to avoid embroilment with 
Japan until we were sure that the United 
States would also be engaged. * * * 

On the other hana, the probability since 
the Atlantic conference, at which I discussed 
these matters with President Roosevelt, that 
the United States, even if not herself at- 
tacked, would come into the war in the Far 
East and thus make the final victory assured, 
seemed to allay some of these anxieties, and 
that expectation has not been falsified by the 
events. 

This would seem to indicate that not 
only did President Roosevelt accede to 
Churchill’s pressure to send an ultima- 
tum to, and impose sanctions upon, 
Japan but made a blanket commitment 
to bring America into the war even if 
Japan did not attack. 

A very curious piece of evidence ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 10, 1942, page 9, in an article by 
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Lt. Clarence E. Dickinson, United States 


Navy, entitled “I Fly For Vengeance.” 


Lieutenant Dickinson relates: 
On this cruise we had sailed from Pearl 


Harbor on November 28— 
1941— 
under absolute war orders. Vice Admiral 


Wm. F. Halsey, Jr., the commander of the 
aircraft battle force, had given instructions 
that the secrecy of our mission was to be 
protected at all costs. We were to shoot 
down anything we saw in the sky and to 
bomb anything we saw on the sea. In that 
way, there could be no leak to the Japs. 


Could such orders have been issued by 
Vice Admiral Halsey except by specific 
direction from the Commander in Chief, 
namely, the President of the United 
States? 

In other words, if Lieutenant Dickin- 
son’s account is true, did not the Presi- 
dent at least 9 days before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, without a dec- 
laration of war, authorize an identical 
attack upon the Japanese—also without 
a declaration of war? 

Today approximately 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can boys are fighting from three to 
eight thousand miles away from home, 
The American people are willing to 
struggle for the “four freedoms” but we 
realize that we must retain them at home 
if we are going to give them to others. 
Exercising our traditional right of free 
speech and free inquiry, we are going to 
continue to ask and to seek answers to 
all questions as they arise. 

When are we going to get the full story 
of what happened at the Atlantic con- 
ference? We asked for it then and ask 
for it now. 

When President Roosevelt had so per- 
sistently refused to enforce the Neutrality 
Act against Japan when public opinion 
definitely demanded it, why did he so 
suddenly change his policy at the Atlan- 
tic conference? 

A year ago, one of my congressional 
colleagues, having observed for months 
the adroitness with which President 
Roosevelt had brought us ever closer to 
the brink of war in the Atlantic only to 
be continually frustrated in the final 

| step by a reluctant Congress, seeing fate 
present the President on December 7, 
1941, with a magnificent moral categori- 
cal, right out of the blue—a casus belli 
beyond all criticism—exclaimed in de- 
spair: “What luck that man has!” 

But was it luck? 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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include the following address by Lt. Col. 

Paul H. McMurray before the Federal Bar 

Association at the Harrington Hotel in 

Washington, D. C., on Thursday, October 
22, 1942. 

The address follows: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlem 
indeed a pleasure to 

a ee 8 

Economic warfare 
weapons that can 
Va S- Fr 

It is believed that a brief staternent con 
cerning the background of the requisitioni 
process from a historical standpoint, a 
to the present time, is in order. It could 
said historically that requisitioning goes back 
at least to the time when Joseph was desig- 
nated by the King of Egypt as the grain ad- 
ministrator for the purpose of taking one- 
fifth of the grain or corn and putting it ina 
stock pile for future years when famine was 
expected to come. 

In the Civil War a great deal 
was taken without the formality of any 
requisitioning process. After the Civil War, 
Congress recognized that and passed a law 
which provided that those persons who felt 
they had claims for property taken in this 
manner could present them within 2 years 
after the close of the war to the Court of 
Claims. 

Then coming to the First World War, you 
will, no doubt, recall that there were acts 
somewhat similar in nature to those which 
now apply to our’ work. Congress enacted 
the Lever Act, which provided for the taking 
of food and fuel and they also passed the 
Emergency Shipping Act which authorized 
the requisitioning of ships and materials and 


is be yiven this 
is one f the vgreate 


be used in m 





f 
r 


f property 


plants, or the output of plants. And then, 
at the close of the World War, there w 
enacted the over-all statute, known as the 


Dent Act, which authorized the Sec 
War to settle many claims arisi 
war, 


retary of 


ig out 


On July 2, 1940, the Export Control Act was 
passed by the Congress, setting up the au- 
thority and authorizing the procedure 
denying the export of articles and materials 
deemed necessary in the defense effort. And, 
as you will recall, the President ued 
order to the effect that this function w 


military function and, at that time, appoint- 





ed Lt. Col. Russell L. Maxwell the - 
ministrator of Export Control. As we 

he is now in Egypt as a major general in 
charge of all troops in Northern Africa. He 
Was responsible only to the President with- 
out any restriction from the War Depart 
ment or Army leaders in th iduct of | 
office. 

Requisitioning personal property during 
the present emergency is based on two 
primary statutes, the first enacted Octobe 
10, 1940, which provided that the Pre 
fter determining that certain articl - 
terials were needed in the defense eff 
that being before we entered the wat uld 
requisition such articles or mat It v 
specifically pointed 
taken should be hat v 
“ordered, manufactured, | 
sessed”’ for export purp S ) 
ome extent, a restricted f Of urse 

is related to the broad 
domain and the d f 
but it wv ed ] I I 
So, in th € Y 
taken had f 
port 

Then tl f O y 4 
ened the ¢ nin 
mitted t I 
it could be he I 
effort. There wer ( 
tions, such a} 
vidual Th 
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that you could be stopped while going down 
the street and have your automobile taken 
by the Government. Such action never ma- 
terialized, and in our work we have used the 
new act on only one occasion. * * * 

Of course, there are many problems that 
arise in requisitioning property, particularly 
when we are dealing with foreign govern- 
ments and the property which was requisi- 
tioned was owned by the government or 
someone who is a national of a European 
country. The difficulties of communication 
back and forth can well be understood when 
you realize that some of those countries are 
occupied by Germany and have been so occu- 
pied for a long time. Sometimes they were 
first occupied by Russia, with all property 
nationalized by that country, and then, 
later, occupied by Germany and all property 
seized ~ > oe 

Our special board is known as the Com- 
pensation Board and when claims are filed 
petitioners go before the board for hearing, 
when hearings are deemed advisable. Many 
cases can be settied without hearing as a 
result of negotiations between our attorneys 
and the petitioners. If there is a represent- 
ative in this country, either a law firm or an 
attorney-in-fact, we deal with them and 
there may be a stipulation entered into be- 
tween Government counsel and the claimant, 
with the understanding that the stipulation 
is subject to final approval. In the majority of 
cases—and we have had hundreds of them— 
settlement has been accomplished in that 
manner, with the result that when pre- 
sented to the Compensation Board there is 
no great difficulty in obtaining final approval 
of an award. The few cases in which there 
have been a contest have resulted from some 
misconception of the law or regulations, or 
are due to the unusually high price which 

2 petitioner paid for the property. During 

hearings the attorneys representing 
firms are given full opportunity to 
ent their side of the case. 

With respect to the articles and commod- 
ities taken, I have a list here of some two 

ndred. It involves almost every kind of 
material, steel, copper, steel plates, arsenic, 
ine—believe it or not—airplanes, 
tools, iridium, 
oil, rubber, tinplate, wool, 
food products, trucks, concrete reinforcing 
bars, zinc, antimony, alcohol, toluol, and 

that I cannot cover the 

tion this because it brings 

question of evaluating 

large variety of 


quin Give 


coconut 
leather, copra, 


bombers, machine 


tn1s a 
necessary 
mes up, a determination 
has to be made and the 
be allowed for delay 
ull be paid interest, 
If a country is occu- 
nd it is impossible to 
wner, we are paying 
think is a proper 
ury of the United 
sit, merely as the 
as the ow! may 
it of Ownership. 
this type of 
ide into the 
any interest 
payment 

worked out 
ind research, 
courts in 1e€ cetermi- 
compensation. In 

$s concerning some of 
i st and 
r whether 


when 


these things 


and followed 


+} 


up an agency of that kind, ctill ask us from 
time to time, pursuant to the Executive order 
which makes such a course possible, to 
requisition and handle cases for them. Of 
course, we were not in a position, when the 
question originally came up, to argue too 
strongly that one agency should be respon- 
sible for all requisitioning of personal prop- 
erty by the Government. Someone wouii 
immediately say we had an ax to grind, be- 
cause we are all pioneers in this field. Per- 
sonally, Iam not concerned as to what group 
is given the responsibility, but it has not 
worked out as it should under the current 
arrangement. 

One little incident will explain what I 
have in mind. The Department of Agricul- 
ture took the position that they would be 
unwilling for any other agency to determine 
the value of food products. That sounds 
logical; but when you analyze it and realize 
that our Board has handled cases of that 
kind to the satisfaction of all concerned, the 
question raised does not loom so important 
as one might taink. We do not determine 
the market value of any product without the 
benefit of expert testimony, which includes 
reports from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
based upon actual sales, and the Office of 
Price Administration. Furthermore, we con- 
tact the Government agency On whose re- 
quest the property was requisitioned and 
which will ultimately pay the awari. It is 
thus obvious that we would in such a case 
always seek the Department of Agriculture's 
views in the matter. In fact, they could 
have a voice in the choice of experts whose 
testimony is utilized by the Compensation 
Board. 

I would like to say that the attorneys who 
have worked on these cases have done a great 
deal of research. We always follow the rule 
when a new attorney comes to the Office, 
regardless of his background and experience, 
to put him through a period of training and 
research, even though it may cover the same 
ground that we have previously covered. 
General Bricker, our chairman, Colonel 
Trammell, and Judge Hamel, members of 
our Board, feel that we should be familiar 
with all types of cases and all court decisions 
and pertinent legal iulings, and as a result 
a great deal of research has been done, and 
we feel that insofar as it is possible from 
reviewing court decisions we have the answer 
to what constitutes fair and just compen- 
sation. 
act of October 10, 1940 
ion 


market v at 


Thea 
44iiC 


and just compensai 


states that fair 

j shall be confined to 
the fair the time of taking, 
and it adds the statement “without any al- 
lowance for prospective profits, punitive or 
other damages.” Now, the act of October 16, 
1941, contains a similar statement except that 
it makes no reference to prospective profits, 
punitive or other damages. And then, we 
have an amendment to the requisitioning act 
found in the Second War Powers Act which 
that fair and just compensation shall 
ned in accordance with the provi- 

fifth amendment to the Consti- 
I am not posir an authority 
this matter, but my feeling has 
that placing in the act of Octo- 
1940, words to the effect that fair and 
mpensation “shall not include any- 
for prospective profits, punitive or 
damages,” is mere surplusage and abso- 
long pe- 
the United 
for measur- 
fair market 
time of tal Yet there has 
good deal of discussion nong 
» the fact that the later act of 
Octol 16, 1941, used a slightly different 
phraseology. And then, the Second War Pow- 
ers Act removed all descriptive or limiting 
phraseology. In practical application the 
result in handling claims for just compensa- 


d will be the 


says 
be determi 
sions of the 
tution 
or a judge in 
alway 
ber 10, 
just c 
thing 
other 


Now, 


been 


riod of time, the Supreme Court of 
States has held that the yardstick 
ing fair and just compensa 

value at the 
been quite a 


lawyers, due t 


iu y i cessar pecau ove! 
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same. I can see no good reason for attempt- 
ing to change the decisions of the courts 
which have stood the test of time and ex- 
perience. This is just one of the legal prob- 
lems involved in our work. 

* * u 2 . 


Now, as to the domestic and export market, 
of course, you all know about the court's 
decision in the New River Collieries case, and 
I am not going into that to any great ex- 
tent, but we feel that the decision carr!>s 
with it a very strong implication that where 
there are two markets, a domestic and an 
export market, the owner of the property 
which we take is entitled to compensation on 
the basis of the higher market at the time 
and place of taking. 


+ * » ” * 


Now, as to the question of control, we kno'v 
the export market is controlled but when you 
get into that question you must realize also 
that the domestic market is controlled. We 
feel that since in many cases these owners 
are unable to get all of the money they put 
into the property they should be allowed the 
higher value and the courts amply justify our 
position. A situation sometimes arises where 
it can be shown, to the surprise of the peti- 
tioner, that certain materials like iron, steel, 
and copper have changed hands six, eight, or 
a dozen times in the course of a few days or 
weeks from the time the first purchaser buys 
it, until the time the last owner was caught 
with it, the cost price actually increases 100 
percent or more during this relatively brief 
period. Of course, the Government does not 
base its action on cost. We are concerned 
only with the value of the property at the 
time of taking. The petitioner often did 
not know how many other people were in- 
volved in the case, or what they had paid for 
it. We have to run down those matters be- 
fore we can pay or settle the case, so we Can 
have a continuous chain of title. 

And then, again, a ceiling has often been 
placed on the commodity after the peti- 
tioner paid for it, but before the requisition 
was served. Of course, we, having no dispo- 
sition to question the constitutionality of 
the ceiling, are guided by it as a maximum 
price regulation having the force and effect 
of law. 

The majority of our early cases involved 
machine tools, and the price had naturally 
gone up, since they were originally ordered 
in 1939 or 1940. Accordingly the owners were 
able to get as much or more than the initial 
cost price. And then, to mention a few oth- 
ers, there were 18 Douglas bombers that we 
took from a South American country, 110 
airplanes taken from a European country, 
and 16 dive bombers which we took from a 
country in the south Pacific. If we had not 
taken them, they would no doubt be in 
enemy hands before this time. 

(At this point there were a few remarks 
off the record, which were not recorded.) 

Since we are usually dealing with some 
European or South American country in 
requisitioning property, maintain very 
close liaison with the State Department and 
have their approval or concurrence before a 
requisition is served. 

* ~ ¥ t: - 

Careful 
crees which 


we 
we 


accorded de- 
y the govern- 
ments in exile concerning yperty of their 
nationals. In one case, which obviously 
should be off the record, involving the gov- 
ernment of another country, their represent- 
atives here were at a loss to know what to 
do in preparing and presenting their claim. 
he award finally totaled approximately 
$1,000,000. Before they presented their 
claim they went to a lawyer, who stated that 
his fee would be from $100,000 to $200,000, 
and were greatly agitated because they had 
promised the home government that they 
would much the property 
had cost. We a that employ- 


attention must be 
have been is 


ge as money as 


ivised them 








ment of legal counsel was unnecessary, and 
gave them every possible assistance in accu- 
mulating evidence to prove their claim. 
You might bear that in mind, if you have 
occasion to handle some of these claims, and 
be reasonable in your charges. 

* . * * . 


I would like to say in conclusion that 
requisitioning is a growing field of adminis- 
trative law and I think there is an oppor- 
tunity for great accomplishment toward uni- 
formity and consolidation in this field. As 
I said, I think a division of the requisitioning 
authority was wholly unwarranted and un- 
justiied, but I am just speaking from my 
own experience. If I had time, I think I 
might write a convincing article on the need 
for a consolidation of all requisitioning 
activities with one centralized control. I 
firmly believe this is a subject which needs 
to be given thoughtful consideration by 
those top-ranking executives of our Govern- 
ment who are charged with the responsibility 
of making decisions which so vitally affect the 
general war effort. 





Post-War Isolationists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speak under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include in full 
the oft-quoted statement of the Honor- 
able W. Arthur Simpson, old-age assist- 
ance commissioner of the State of Ver- 
mont, given to the press on December 7, 
upon his return from the Middle West. 

Mr. Simpson’s statement follows: 


Those who believe that the Henry Cabot 
Lodge program which wrecked the League of 
Nations and, consequently, brought on <he 
Second World War, has no counterpart in 
this struggle have not read the Chicago Trib- 
une and other isolationist papers of the Mid- 
west. While they and their followers are 
not opposing the war effort, the moral effect 
of what they are doing is very insidious. 
Nationalism as opposed to internationalism 
will be the great post-war battle, and unless 
there is an awakening to the great issues in- 
volved, we are apt to find many isolationists 
firmly entrenched in power, particularly in 
the United States Senate where they can 
sabotage the peace efforts and plans as ef- 
fectively as they were sabotaged nearly 25 
years ago. A wing of the Republican Party 
believes the results of the recent election in- 
dicates a return to “old days” and the sub- 
sequent wrecking of the social reforms 
achieved during the past decade. They are 
particularly bitter against Wendell Willkie. 
There very properly is dissatisfaction witn 
bureaucracy, waste, and inefficiency, the ex- 
penditure money for nonessentials and 
extreme favoritism shown to organized 
labor. The isolationists would take udvan- 
tage of this situation to purge the Republi- 
can Party of its liberal, forward-looking lead- 
ers in an attempt to turn back the clock and 
obtain power to force a nationalistic policy 
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ot 


the 


on the United States. This ostrich-in-the- 
sand attitude is fraught with tremendous 
danger and has been coupled with certain 
appeals to class prejudice which have clouded 
the main issues 

We shall witness a tremendous and per- 


haps a terrible struggle which will transcend 








political parties and must be faced realisti- 
cally if we are not to avoid the pitfalls of 
the last peace. This does not mean, as Mr. 
WALLACE and other new dealers apparently 
believe, that the United States must be the 
universal Santa Claus operating and financ- 
ing a vast Work Projects Administration on 
a world-wide basis, but it does mean that we 
must not substitute narrow nationalism for 
internationalism if we are to win the peace 
and set up safeguards sufficiently strong to 
prevent a repetition of this great conflict. 





Milton Andrew Romjue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, among 
the outstanding Members of the House of 
Representatives who will not be Members 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress is MIL- 
TON ANDREW RoMJUE of the First District 
of Missouri. Mr. RoMsJvE served during 
the Sixty-fifth Congress and every one 
since—a period of 24 years. 

Raised on a farm in Missouri, he 
studied law and became an able and re- 
spected member of the Missouri bar. 
During his service as a Member of the 
House he never gave up his farming in- 
terests, and now at the close of his serv- 
ice he returns to his 1,200-acre farm at 
Macon, Mo. 

During his long service in the House he 
was one of the most popular men on 
either side of the aisle. He was especially 
kind to newly elected Members and 
would go out of his way to advise them. 
Political lines made no difference to him 
for he was a man among men. He sel- 
dom spoke on the floor but when he did 
he had something to say and saidit. He 
was a philosopher as well as a statesman, 
and personally I improved my mind 
much by my intimate association with 
him. He idolized his family and he once 
said to me that the two greatest men he 
ever knew were his father and his son. 
I never knew either, but if they both 
measured up to Milton Andrew, it goes 
without saying that the estimate he now 
places upon them is not overstated. 

In the last hours ef his father’s life he 
imparted some philosophy to Milton 
Andrew which is as fresh in his memory 
as though given but yesterday. He 
called his son to his bedside and said, 
“Son, I want to leave an admonition with 
you that I am certain you will not forget 
and may often use. Here is is: Many 
times in your life you will see a condi- 
tion that ought to be remedied. You 
are not satisfied with it. There are only 
two things to do whenever that situation 
arises: First, make use of your knowl- 
edge and judgment and determine if the 
matter can be remedied; secondly, if it 
can, go at it with all your power and 
remedy it. If you satisfied that it 
cannot be remedied, dismiss the matter 
from your mind and do not worry your 
life away on something you cannot 
change. 


are 
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“Another thing I want you to remem- 
ber is in speaking of anyone, say some- 
thing good about him or don’t say any- 
thing. Do the right thing as you see it— 
be just in all things as your heart dic- 
tates, and there will be no regrets strewn 
along your pathway of life.” 

How well Congressman RomyveE fol- 
lowed that advice is best known by his 
neighbors at home and the Members 
with whom he served. 

During the last campaign he was con- 
fined to the hospital from the effects of 
an automobile accident and could not 
campaign a single day. The sentiment 
in Missouri during the last election was 
anti-Democratic as exemplified by the 
present administration, and RoMJvE, like 
a great many others, was defeated. In 
defeat RomMJUVE was supreme. He had no 
fault to find, he spoke well of his suc- 
cessor and seemed to long to get back to 
his farm home and start life over again 
His wife, his constant companion, seemed 
happy in the thought that at last they 
could go home and really enjoy their re- 
maining days in peace and quiet. 

It is a great thing to have lived a life 


j 
| Avhere there are no regrets—and that is 


what Congressman RoMsJve has done. 
During my 8 years’ service in the House, 
I know of no Member who will be more 
missed. He is a great man, a good man, 
he has helped others more than he has 
helped himself. What a satisfaction that 
must be to one who is fast approaching 
three score years and ten. 

The Romjue family have made a greal 
contribution to the building of this great 
Nation. From the day Dr. Romijue, a 
physician with Lafayette’s troops, landed 
on our shores to the present moment the 
Romjue family have made their mark in 
the United States, and not the least to 
make this contribution has been MILTON 
ANDREW ROMJVE, now retiring to private 
life. When a critical body like the House 
of Representatives admires a Member as 
they do him, nothing more need be said. 





Freezing Farm Prices and Farmers—The 
Battle and Its Byproduct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us who met Mr. H. E. Babcock, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, when he was last in Wash- 
ington, were impressed by his fairness, 


his ability, his breadth of vision, and h 
understanding of a situation which ha 
confronted the Members of Congr: 
from agricultural States for so long. 

I have been interested to read an ar- 
ticle he wrote for the Farm Journal, in 
which he says: 

As president of the Nat Cou f 
Farmer Cooperatives, I nac ide seat in 
Washington during the f ¢ fight 
betw Pre ent l Congress. In 
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fact, part of the time I was actually in the 
ring. 

On Se,.tember 8 I was oae of the four 
presidents of national farm organizations 
who were asked to call on the President. 
Just why we were extended this courtesy, I 
have never been quite sure. Certainly we 
learned nothing during the visit about the 
President’s plans for fixing farm prices, as 
he said he hadn’t made up his mind him- 
self just what he was going to do, nor how 
he was going to do it. It mar be significant 
that as we walked out of his office, the labor 
leaders Green and Murray walked in. 

Then, ox Labor Day, the President made 
a speecii. In his speech, he laid the blame 
for the present-day higher costs of living 
principally on farmers. He did this so un- 
fairly and so obviously to please organized 
labor that many a farmer quit his fields in 
disgust, ana many a farm woman with a son 
in service or a prison camp cried herself to 
sleep that night. 

Followed a “you act or else” message to 
Congress—a message which set up an artificial 
inflation crisis, and totally ignored the much 
more vital problems cf the labor shortage on 
farms and our dwindling food production. 

Immediately, I called the executive com- 
mitteemen of the National Council together, 
and asked the members whether or not in 
their opinion we should ask the directors and 
delegates to the Council from all over the 
United States to come to Washington and be 
present while Congress was dealing with price- 
ceiling legislation. They said they did not 
see how we could do anything else. The 
meeting was called. 

THE FORCES GATHER 

Meanwhile, the two other big national 
farm organizations—-the Grange and the Farm 
Bureau—got in touch with their directors all 
over the country. As a result, by September 
21, when the price-ceiling bills of the House 
and Senate were ready for introduction, 
tarmers were well represented in Washington. 

Their representatives established contact 
with Congressmen from rural areas, regard- 
less of party affiliations. It became immedi- 
ately evident that the legislation as intro- 
cuced in Congress, under executive direction, 
was designed to freeze farm prices at levels 
too low to permit farmers to retain the farm 
labor necessary for maximum production. 

Amendment were therefore troduced 

nade it mandatory for the President 

ize the increased cost of farm labor 

ng price ceilings, and the battle was 

y enough, it was the byproduct of 

not the issues on which it was 

t, which turned out to be the important 
ry for farmers and 
THE REAL ISS1I 

the legislation developed, 
of Congress contended that 
hief threat of inflation was uncontrolled 

yes. They pointed out that most of the 
gher costs of living were directly accounted 
in the high wages paid in connection with 
he processing, transportation, and distribu- 
ion of the necessities of They insisted 
labor could not be kept on the farms 

n many a farmhand could draw as much 

hour in industry as he did from daylight 

rk on the farm. They pointed out the 
tments of farm and the 

anda even iarm opera- 
rmeda services 
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debates on 
tic Members 


lillie 


boys 
arm labor 
the issues of 


truths 


ceilings faded away 


anpower and a nation’s 


“al issues before 


r 
which reiused t be 
rightened by the admin- 


support of its inflation 
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program, which brought out the real fire be- 
hind the smokescreen of inflation. 

I am no Jonger the head of a national farm 
organization. I resigned because 7 could not 
carry the load any longer. 

But as a private citizen, I thank God that 
we still have the Congress of the United 
States, and I pray for the day when it may 
again assume its complete responsibility as 
representative and protector of the people 
who elect it. 


That day, Mr. Babcock, is perhaps 
nearer than you think. 


Hon. John W. Boehne, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my 32 years’ service as a Member of 
the House of Representatives it has been 
my good fortune to be closely associated 
with, and to acquire the friendship of, 
many who have served in the House of 
Representatives. I, too, have experi- 
enced many moments of regret over the 
retirement from the Congress of many 
such friends. I personally recall no 
occasion when I felt a deeper regret, and 
a feeling of personal loss, than that now 
occasioned by the retirement of my good 
friend and most able coworker on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from Indiana, the Honorable 
JOHN W. BoEHNE, Jr. 

It was my pleasure and good fortune 
to have served with Mr. BoEHNe’s dis- 
tinguished father many years ago, who I 
know has reason to be justly proud, as 
I am, of his son’s able, courageous serv- 
ice rendered during the past 12 years 
which has earned him a place alongside 
with that of Marshall, Kern, Dixon, 
Shively, Ralston, and a host of other 
sons of Indiana who rendered outstand- 
ing service in the Congress of the United 
States, 

The House of Representatives, and 
more especially the Committee on Ways 
and Means upon which Mr. BorHne has 
rendered outstanding service for the 
past 10 years, will sustain a loss by his 
retirement which it can ill-afford dur- 
ing this perilous period in the life of 
our Nation. In this regard, I know Iam 
expressing the sentiments of each and 
every member of that great committee, 
regardless of political affiliation. 

I have never known one more zealous 
in the performance of the multitude of 
duties required of Members of Congress, 
or one who endeavored to approach the 
solution of a problem with a more open 
mind than the gentleran from Indiana 
(Mr. BorHNE], or one who, after ascer- 
taining the facts, exhibited more inde- 
pendence, forcefulness, energy, and 
courage in his advocacy of that which 
he considered to be just and right. I 
have never known the gentlenian from 
Indiana to allow political expediency to 
in any way influence his consideration 
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of, or his vote upon, any proposal before 
our committee. On the contrary, he has 
championed tax and other reforms in 
an effort to eliminate special tax privi- 
leges and tax subsidies enjoyed by a fa- 
vored few, and while his efforts may not 
always have been successful, he has sown 
the seeds which in time will grow and 
vindicate the righteousness of his 
position. 

While I know you all share my regret 
at the retirement of the gentleman from 
Indiana, few can feel, as I do, the per- 
sonal loss in not having the benefit o- 
his great abilities and experience in 
helping to solve the many complex and 
difficult problems with which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will be con- 
fronted. 

In closing may I express the earnest 
hope that our good friend may enjoy 
the best that a kind Providence can be- 
stow, for many, Many years to come. 


Hon. Richard M. Duncan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my 32 years of service as a Member 
of this body, it has been my pleasure to 
serve with many great men. 

I began my first term simultaneously 
with the election of Hon. Champ Clark, 
of Missouri, as Speaker—a great Ameri- 
can anda truly great man. Mr. Clark, 
before being elected Speaker, had served 
for a number of years as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Three other great Missourians with 
whom I have served in tnis body were: 
Hon. Dorsey Shackleford, who voluntarily 
resigned from the Committee on Ways 
and Means to beceme the first chairman 
cf the Committee on the Public Roads in 
the Sixty-third Congress. I might say 
that I also resigned membership -n the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
become a member of this first committee. 
Another great Missourian who served for 
a number of years as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means was the 
Honorable Clement Dickinson, a states- 
man in every sense of the word. Last, 
but by no means least, is RicHarp M. 
Duncan, a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, where he has served 
with distinction fo: 6 years. His ability 
was recognized during his first term in 
Congress, and at the beginning of his 
second term he was elected by a Demo- 
cratic caucus to membership on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Since I 
have been a member of this committee— 
a period of 18 years—no one has more 

aithfully, ably, or assiduously dis- 
charged the exacting duties of that com- 
mittee. His retirement is a distinct loss 
to the Congress and to the country. He 
has ability of a highest order, has given 
uareservedly of his great talent, experi- 
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ence, and fidelity to the work of our com- 
mittee and to his country’s service. 

My earnest wish is that he may have 
many years of happy and useful life in 
his chosen field, whether private or pub- 
lic, and when the end comes, as it neces- 
sarily must to all of us, may he hear the 
welcome plaudit, “Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 





The Late Edward T. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the life of public service of our colleague, 
Hon. Edward T. Taylor of Colorado, 
which ended on September 3, 1941, was 
a remarkable one, Elected to public 
office at the age of 26 in 1884, he was des- 
tined to remain in public life almost 
without interruption until the day of his 
death, 57 years later. 

He was to serve as superintendent of 
schools, as city, county, and district at- 
torney. He was to be elected to the 
Colorado State Senate for 12 consecutive 
years and to the Congress for 34 consecu- 
tive years. Only four other Representa- 
tives in the history of the Nation have 
been elected to Congress for so long a 
period. He was to be the author of much 
legislation, both State and Federal. He 
was to serve as acting majority leader of 
the National House in 1935 and as chair- 
man of the great Committee on Appro- 
priations in the House during the 
Seventy - fifth, Seventy - sixth, and 
Seventy-seventh Congresses. He was to 
be elected in 22 general elections, was to 
have no opposition for nomination in any 
election and was never to taste defeat. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
for many years as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House. 
It was a pleasure to know him. 

One of his last acts shortly before his 
death was to leave a photograph in the 
drawer in the committee room with what 
might be termed a farewell message to 
all his coworkers on the committee. All 
who worked closely with him in the Con- 
gress were fond of him. We shall always 
remember him with affectionate regard. 
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Alaska Legislation, Seventy-seventh 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
view of what has been done by Congress 





with respect to special legislation for 
Alaska during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, ‘t appears desirable to incorporate 
in the Recorp a brief outline of such 
legislation, similar to statements which 
I placed in the Recorp in the closing days 
of the Seventy-fourth—covering both 
Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Con- 
gresses —‘Seventy-fifth, and Seventy- 
sixth Congresses. 

May I again express my deep sense of 
obligation to the Members of both House 
and Senate for their uniform courtesy to 
me personally and for the attentive con- 
sideration which they devoted to legisla- 
tion for Alaska. 

Not all the bills which I earnestly urged 
for passage were favorably considered by 
Congress. The impact of the war 
changed many things so that the enact- 
ment of some of the bills which I pre- 
sented could not be reasonably expected 
after war came. As regards other meas- 
ures, they simply did not pass both 
Houses and are, therefore, in a sense the 
“unfinished business” for the next Con- 
gress when I shall again introduce them. 

A list of the special measures relating 
to Alaska and reference to general legis- 
lation, including appropriation bills, fol- 
low: 

SLUM CLEARANCE 

H. R. 93 authorizes the Alaska Terri- 
torial Legislature to create a public cor- 
porate authority to undertake slum 
clearance and projects to provide dwell- 
ing accommodations for families of low 
income and to issue bonds and other ob- 
ligations of the authority for such pur- 
pose (Public Law 186). 

SEWARD PUBLIC UTILITIES 

H.R. 95 authorizes the city of Seward, 
Alaska, to purchase public utilities in the 
city which are privately owned (Public 
Law 115). 


DR. HUGH G. NICHOLSON 


S. 1848—original bill, H. R. 323—au- 
thorizes the payment to Dr. Hugh G. 
Nicholson of the sum of $3,300 in full 
settlement of all claims against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for medical 
services rendered to the Indians of 
Alaska from 1929 to 1935 (Private Law 
266). 

PAULA LIEBAU ANDERSON 

H. R. 327 authorizes payment to Paula 
Liebau Anderson of the sum of $2,500 
for damage to her. property (Private 
Law 60). 

LULU HERON 

H. R. 329 authorizes payment to Lulu 
Heron of the sum of $900.40 for damage 
to her house from floods (Private Law 
2S0). 

H, E. BUZBY 

H. R. 2888 authorizes payment to H. E. 
Buzby of the sum of $1.000 as result of 
iniuries sustained when he was struck 
by a United States Army truck (Private 
Law 140). 

INDIAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 

H. R. 3539 provides for the deposit and 
expenditure of various revenues collected 
at schools and hospitals operated by the 
Indian Service in Alaska (Public Law 
458). 

INDIAN SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 

H. R. 3542 authorizes the purchase 

from appropriations made for the In- 
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dian Service of supplies and materials 
for resale to natives, native cooperative 
associations, and Indian Service em- 
ployees stationed in Alaska (Public Law 
457). 
KETCHIKAN PUBLIC WORKS 

S. 2024—original bill H. R. 4053—au- 
thorizes the incorporated city of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, to undertake certain public 
works and for such purpose to issue 
bonds in a sum not exceeding $250,000 
(Public Law 296). 


ALTA LEDGERWOOD 


H. R. 4062 authorizes payment to Alta 
Ledgerwood of the sum of $648 for the 
loss of her personal effects in the fire 
which destroyed the schoolhouse at Fort 
Yukon, Alaska, on September 29, 1939 
(Private Law 200). 

PUBLIC LANDS—SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


H. R. 4347 authorizes the sale of cer- 
tain public lands in Alaska to the North 
Pacific Union Conference Association of 
Seventh-day Adventists (Public Law 
579). 


LEGISLATIVE REAPPORTIONMENT 


H. R. 5458—original bill, H. R. 4297—~ 
amends the Organic Act of Alaska to pro- 
vide for an increase of membership ‘n 
the Alaska Territorial Legislature to 16 
members in the senate, 4 from each divi- 
sion, and to 24 members in the house on 
the basis of population. This law be- 
comes effective with the 1944 general 
election of Alaska (Public Law 771). 

ARMY TRANSPORT SERVICE 

H. R. 4904 authorizes the transporia- 
tion of employees of the United States 
on vessels of the Army transport service 
(Public Law 304). 


LANDS FOR CORDOVA 


H. R. 5262 provides for the conveyance 
of lands of the Copper River & North- 
western Railroad to the town of Cordova, 
Alaska. 

ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 

H. R. 5374 authorizes the transporta- 
tion of employees of the Alaska Road 
Commission within the Territory from 
funds made available to the Commission 
(Public Law 315). 


H. R. 5413 validates settlement claims 
established on sections 16 and 36 within 
the area withdrawn for the Matanuska 
Settlement project in Alaska (Public Law 
494), 

EXTENSION OF THE TLINGIT AND HAIDA 
JURISDICTIONAL ACT 

H. R. 5484, for the relief of the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska, extends for 
a period of 3 years from the date of it 
approval the time within which suit may 
be filed by the Tlingit and Haida Indians 
of Alaska under the jurisdictional act of 
June 19, 1935 (Public Law 587). 

DOC SILVERS 


H. R. 5559 authorizes the payment to 
William Horsman, known as Doc Silvers 
of the sum of $3,000 from damages re- 


sulting from the extension of Glacier 
Bay National Monument (Private Law 
362). 
MILITARY CODI 
H. R. 5822 establishes a military code 
for the Territory of Al: Public Law 


392). 
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BERTELSON AND SESSIONS 


H. R. 6061 authorizes the payment to 
Mr. and Mrs. Werner M. Bertelson of the 
sum of $2,400 and to Ellen W. Sessions of 
the sum of $700 for the loss of their per- 
sonal effects from a fire which burned 
the Alaska Railroad Hotel at Healy 
Forks, Alaska, on May 9, 1941 (Private 
Law 570). 

ASSESSMENT WORK SUSPENSION 

H. R. 6604—original bill, H. R. 6381— 
provides for the suspension of annuai as- 
sessment work on mining claims (Public 
Law 542). 


LAND OFFICE REORGANIZATION 


H. R. 6601 reorganizes the system of 


land offices and land districts in Alaska 
(Public Law 735). 
PETERSBURG PUBLIC WORKS 


H. R. 6876 authorizes the incorporated 
town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue 
bonds in any sum not exceeding a total 
of $150,000 for the construction and im- 
provement of certain municipal public 
works, including the construction of a 
dam and improvements to the hydro- 
electric plant and system, improvements 
to the water system, and construction 
and equipment of a municipal hospital 
(Public Law 708). 

REEMPLOYMENT ON THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


H. R. 7336 permits the reemployment 
of persons retired under the Alaska Rail- 
road Retirement Act to help ease man- 
power shortage. 

ALASKA RAILROAD—WAGE INCREASE 


H. R. 7380 authorizes increases in 
wages for certain employees of The 
Alaska Railroad for services rendered 
from September 1, 1841, to December 31, 
1941. 

GUY E. MISH 

S. 2742—H. R. 7465—authorizes the 
payment to Guy E. Mish, postmaster at 
Nome, Alaska, of the sum of $184.40 (Pri- 
vate Law 574). 

CHARLES E. NAGHEL 

S. 2741—H. R. 7569—authorizes the 
payment to Charles E. Naghel of the sum 
of $99 (Private Law 561). 

OTHER ALASKA LEGISLATION 

Several other bills were enacted which 
I did not introduce myself but the enact- 
ment of which I recommended. The list 
follows: 

? INSANE OF ALASKA 

S. 2248 amends the law relating to the 
care and custody of insane residents of 
Alaska (Public Law 743). 

PROTECTION OF WALRUSES 

H. R. 1606 protects the walruses in the 
Territory of Alaska and sets forth rules 
and regulations for their possession, sell- 
ing, bartering, purchasing, and exporting 
(Public Law 219). 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 

Many bills enacted during the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress vitally affected 
Alaska, but they are general in scope 
and cover the entire Nation. Two years 
ago I was able to give a résumé of the 
appropriations that had been specifically 
made for Alaska during the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. It is not proper to list 
any such appropriations now on account 
of war conditions. In fact, so far as ap- 
propriation bills are concerned, Congress 


no longer specifies in Army and Navy 
supply bills the places where the appro- 
priations made are to be expended. We 
all know that substantial sums of money 
have been spent by the military forces in 
Alaska during the past 2 years. We all 
know that the highway to Alaska has 
been built, but nowhere in the appropri- 
ation bills passed by Congress can be 
found any sum expressly earmarked for 
its construction. Accordingly, the cost 
of building the highway is not generally 
known. 
LEGISLATION WHICH FAILED OF PASSAGE 

The most notable of the bills which I 
sought to have passed but which failed 
of enactment in the Seventy-seventh 
Congress follows: 

ALASKA GAME LAW, H. BR. 7472 

The principal purpose of this bill was 
to give men in military service in Alaska 
after serving in Alaska for 1 year the 
same privileges with respect to hunting 
and fishing laws as are extended to the 
residents of the Territory. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW, H. R. 6132 


The purpose of H. R. 6132—later sub- 
stituted by H. R. 6014—is to extend the 
workmen’s compensation laws of Alaska 
to Federal reservations and to other Fed- 
eral property located within the bounda- 
ries of Alaska. The bill passed the House 
but was never taken up by the Senate. 

HIGHWAY TO ALASKA, H. R. 7284 


The bill is designed to authorize and 
direct the President to construct a high- 
way to Alaska on what is known as the 
A route extending between Prince George 
and Whitehorse and st the latter place 
connecting with the present Alcan High- 
way. This is the route recommended 
unanimously by the Alaska Interna- 
tional Highway Commission and by the 
chairman of a similar Canadian High- 
way Commission. Its construction 
would integrate the west coast and mili- 
tary defenses with those of Alaska, and 
economically it would serve a much 
more useful purpose than the present 
Alean Highway. Mcreover, it is con- 
siderably shorter than a corresponding 
section of the Alcan Highway, and thus 
over the years the savings effected by 
using the route from Prince George to 
Whitehorse rather than the route from 
Dawson Creek to Whitehorse would more 
than pay the entire cost-of building the 
Prince George ard Whitehorse connec- 


tion. 


ALASK. TIN, H. R. 7131 


Owing to the widespread occurrence 
of tin in Alaska between Cape Frince of 
Wales and the Canadian boundary, it 
seems the part of common sense to en- 
courage prospectors to loox for tin. This 
would be uccomplished by the passage 
of the bill above mentioned which would 
require that the Government pay at 
least $1 per pound for all tin pro- 
duced in the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, for the duration 
of the war and until the expiration of 
3 years thereafter. The shortage of tin 
is so acute that the failure of the admin- 
istration to support this common-sense 
measure is surprising. 

ANCHORAGE LIGHT AND POWER, H. R. 6461 

H. R. 6461 is a bill to authorize the city 
of Anchorage 
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the electric light and power system which 
supplies the city with electric current 
and which is now owned by a corpora- 
tion called Anchorage Light & Power 
Co., Inc., and in order to finance such 
purchase and improvement the city 
would be further authorized by the pro- 
visions of the bill to issue bonds in the 
sum of $1,250,000, of which not more 
than $1,000,000 might be used for the 
purchase of existing facilities. The bill 
further provides that the purchase and 
improvement of such facilities and the 
issuance of bonds must be first approved 
by the taxpayers of the city voting in a 
special election and in this election the 
proposal requires the approval of at least 
55 percent of those voting. This measure 
was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Territories, but there is no 
prospect that it will be passed at this ses- 
sion. 

Other measures which I think should 
be enacted, such as the pill for the aboli- 
tion of fish traps and the bill which would 
protect the fisheries from foreign fisher- 
men as far out to sea as the edge of the 
continental shelf, would not be consid- 
ered by committee after the outbreak of 
the war. It is unlikely that any such 
measures will be taken up while the war 
lasts. But it seems highly probable that 
when the war is over the 3-mile-limit 
doctrine with respect to territorial waters 
will be completely abandoned so far as 
the fisheries are concerned, and we shall 
take effective measures to protect our 
Alaska salmon in the seas adjoining the 
shores of Alaska. 





Will Iowa’s Spangler Succeed in Destroy- 
ing the New Deal Policies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, when the 
new Republican national chairman, Mr. 
Harrison Spangler, of Iowa, proclaimed 
in the “cow language” of the West, “TI 
started out after that New Deal animal in 
1932, and I hope in 1944 that I can be 
there at the kill,” he gave the American 
people an excellent view of his reaction- 
ary outlook. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
discussing editorially his purpose, re- 
cently said: 

» AS TO DESTROYING THE NEW DEAL 

Reactionaries are hoping for too much if 
they lock upon the next session of Con- 
gress as the beginning of the end of the New 
Deal. One exponent of this view has lately 
expressed the fervent wish that the last 
vestiges of the New Deal may be swept away 
when the reaction gets full control of the 
Government. The idea that such a wish 
could be fulfilled is so far beyond the range 
of possibility that it merits some examina- 
tion. 

It is physically impossible, in the first place. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is an im- 
perishable monument in the Muscle Shoals 


to purchase and improve area of the Tennessee River to the New Deal. 
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That great public work is now proving to be 
invaluable as a part of the country’s mili- 
tary plant and its war effort. The Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams on the Columbia 
River in the Pacific Northwest are another 
imperishable monument to the New Deal; 
and that powe development also is invalu- 
able from the standpoint of winning the war. 
The war calls for aluminum and shipbuild- 
ing. To be specific: 

The major outlet for Columbia River 
power is industrial and chiefly for aluminum. 
Five aluminum reduction plants, 2 electro- 
chemical] plants, 1 electro-metallurgical plant 
and 2 shipyards required 303,395,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in October, the first time the de- 
livery has passed the 300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hour mark. For the first 10 months of the 
year aggregate industrial deliveries were 
about 2,218,500,000 kilowatt-hours, equal to 
82.5 percent of Bonneville’s total wholesale 
deliveries. 

Even in its physical aspect that is not all 
the New Deal has to show which cannot be 
destroyed. The permanent public works in 
the shape of highways, waterworks, flood- 
control dikes, schoolhouses, tidal break- 
waters, parks, recreation centers, and the re- 
forestation of burned or denuded timber- 
lands are innumerable from ocean to ocean. 

Outside of the physical vestiges of the New 
Deal, which cannot be removed, are other 
accomplishments. The principle of Federal 
relief for depressed agriculture, which is a dis- 
tinct achievement of the New Deal, has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court, 
after that Court had previously invalidated it 
as unconstitutional. The present power of 
the farm bloc in Congress will not be dimin- 
ished in the new Congress in the least, and 
even the southern reactionaries always go 
“whole hog” for parity plus when farm prices 
are involved. 

The reactionaries both in the South and the 
North will never dare to destroy the precedent 
for, or the principle of, Federal relief of mass 
unemployment in the national economy. Nor 
will they venture, if they regain control of the 
Government, to repeal the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Wagner Act, which is Federal rec- 
ognition of the right of wage labor to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of its own choice. 

The Federal regulation of the securities 
and grain markets is safe from reactionary 
assaults or reprisals and so is Federal regu- 
lation of public utilities or power companies 
that are interstate in their scope. 

These and some other achievements of the 
New Deal were accepted by Mr. Willkie when 
he wrote his speech accepting the nomina- 
tion of the Republican Party for President of 
the United States in 1940. He knew that 
he had to accept them, and very wisely he 
did. At that time, however, the so-called 
spending fallacy of the New Deal in attempt- 
ing to “lick the depression” was still regarded 
by all conservatives as on the fringe of eco~ 
nomie lunacy, although the father of the 
theory of Government deficits as an active 
agent in national emergencies was the Eng- 
lish economist, John M. Keynes. 

Today, even the New Deal's spending pro- 
gram is becoming highly respectable. In this 
month’s Fortune magazine, the editors ac- 
cept it as sound in emergency statesman- 
ship and place it among the primary meas- 
ures essential to any program of Govern- 
ment preparedness against a post-war de- 
pression accompanied by mass unemployment. 
Walter Lippmann, who always criticized New 
Deal economics in this line especially, has 
now enthusiastically embraced the spending 
idea. On November 26, he said in his syn- 
dicated column: 

“Since 1920 men have discovered the prin- 
ciple of prosperity. This discovery is much 
the most important advance in human 
knowledge in modern times. It is the dis- 
covery that Government can, by the proper 


use of public funds, create a condition of 
full employment for all its people. Heaven 
help the administration which refuses to 
apply this knowledge in the post-war world. 
For the war has demonstrated conclusively 
that unemployment is now an unnecessary, 
and therefore an intolerable, evil. The prime 
lesson of the war in domestic affairs will be 
that by the proper use of a small fraction of 
the funds now devoted to engines of destruc- 
tion the country can become productive be- 
yond anything ever imagined, and on that 
productiveness it can maintain a high and 
rising level of prosperity.” 

It was said for years that the New Deal’s 
spending was carrying the United States into 
national bankruptcy. But no one says that 
any longer, although the national debt has 
now risen above $100,000,000,000, and war ex- 
penditures are carrying it higher very fast 
day by day. This war spending is precisely 
the same in principle as the New Deal’s de- 
pression spending—and, lo! Mr. Lippmann 
now sanctifies it as the “most important ad- 
vance in human knowledge in modern times.” 
General assent, especially confidence in busi- 
ness and financial circles, is indispensable 
to the complete success of the spending 
policy, of course—as Mr. Keynes always ad- 
mitted. 

The charge that the New Deal is nothing 
but socialism or communism, and must be 
uprooted on that account, does not impress 
Sir William Beveridge, the English economist, 
who has recently brought in an elaborate re- 
port favoring the vast extension of social 
security. The New Deal in its 10 vears of life 
has not destroyed the American system of 
free cuterprise, which Fortune magazine now 
says we retain in all its essential respects; 
while Beveridge looks upon the America of 
the New Deal as still the home and hearth- 
stone of capitalism. For, in answer to criti- 
cism of his social security program, he de- 
clared last week: “Will it take us halfway 
to Moscow or halfway to New York? Neither, 
I am most glad to say. It is a move toward 
neither socialism nor capitalism. It is 
straight down the middle road.” 

Beveridge’s antithesis was Moscow as con- 
trasted with New York. And, bless us one 
and all, he saw in New York the living symbol 
of capitalism and free enterprise and the 
profits system! Which happens to be the 
answer, also, to those who think or imagine 
that the New Deal is deliberately seeking to 
use the war for social reform and the further 
collectivization of the American economy. 
If there is a dynamism of collectivization in 
the air, it is the direct consequence of war- 
making on a gigantic scale. 





Senate and House Bills That Will Help 
Independent Tire Dealers Should Be 
Passed Quickly in New Congress 
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Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Small Business, of the House, 
of which I am chairman, desires to call 
attention to further concrete efforts by 
the Congress to render tangible relief 
as far as is consistent with the prosecu- 
tion of the war to small-business enter- 
prises aS a means of conserving such 
industries. 
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Senate Report 1710, of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
November 24, is a concrete illustration of 
constructive action. The committee 
unanimously recommended that S. 2560 
be passed as amended in the nature of 
a substitute. This original Senate bill is 
a counterpart to H. R. 7156, which I in- 
troduced in the House for the Commit- 
tee on Small Business and has been re- 
ferred to the House Commitiee on 
Banking and Currency for its consid- 
eration. 

The purpose of these measures is the 
conservation o. motor-vehicle tires to 
provide effective utilization of existing 
stocks of rubber tires to aid in making 
rubber tires available for essential uses, 
and to help small-tire dealers, auiomo- 
bile agents, and filling-station operators 
of the independent type to continue in 
business. 

Obviously this meritorious proposal 
cannot be enacted into law at this ses- 
sion of Congress, but it should receive, 
and I hope will receive, early considera- 
tion in the session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress that convenes January 6, 1943. 

TIRE INSPECTION 


One of the provisions of this reported 
amended bill provides that the Rubber 
Director shall establish a system of tire 
inspection for all vehicles and that such 
inspections shall be made only by inde- 
pendent tire dealers. The Director may 
fix limitations upon the maximum 
charge: to be made for such inspection. 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF TIRE STOCKS AND 

OTHER MATERIALS 

The Rubber Director is further au- 
thorized to take such action as may be 
necessary to assure equitable distribution 
of tire stocks to independent tire dealers, 
and that all tires, casings, tubes, camel- 
back, and other material for rebuilding, 
recapping, and retreading tires sold or 
delivered to consumers, with Government 
agencies excepted, shall be delivered by 
or through independent tire dealers, the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency report points out. 

FIND AND PURCHASE EQUIPMENT FOR INDEPEND- 
ENT TIRE DEALERS 

The Rubber Director is directed to 
make a survey for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount and location of exist- 
ing equipment for repairing, recapping, 
or retreading tires. In any casein which 
the Director finds that any such equip- 
ment has been installed in a place of 
business, other than a place of business 
owned or operated by an independent 
tire dealer, since December 8, 1941, and 
that such equipment is in excess of the 
requirements of the service area in which 
it is located, the Director is authorized 
to acquire stch equipment by purchase 
or requisition for the purpose of trans- 
ferring it to independent tire dealers. 

Any such equipment acquired shall he 
disposed of to independent tire dealers 
upon the terms and conditions as the 
Director may determine and he shall pay 
a fair and just compensation for any 
equipment requisitioned under this sec- 
tion. If any person is unwilling to ac- 
cept the amount determined by the Di- 
rector to be fair and just compensa- 
tion the Director is authorized to pay 
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such person 50 percent of such amount 
and the person from whom requisitioned 
is entitled to sue the United States in 
the Court of Claims or any district court 
of the United States for an additional 
amount. 

LOCATE TiRES 

The Rubber Director is further au- 
thorized and directed to make, from time 
to time, a survey which, will indicate with 
reasonable certainty and accuracy the 
number of tires in the country not 
mounted on motor vehicles. Also other 
information that may be appropriate for 
the purpose of aiding in the maintenance 
and operation of the Nation’s motor- 
vehicle transportation system and in the 
conservation and effective utilization of 
rubber supplies. 

DEFINITIONS IN BILL 

The independent tire dealer is defined 
in the same language in my bill, H. R. 
7156, as in S. 2560 as— 

(A) Who is, or has been, engaged in sell- 
ing and servicing tires, or who may be au- 
thorized by the Director to engage in selling 
and servicing tires, i, in the Judgment of 
the Director, the public interest in specific 
localities is not properly serviced by existing 
facilities; and 

(B) Substantially all of who.e business 
consists of one or more of the following ac- 
tivities: Selling or servicing (but not manu- 
facturing) tires, automobiles, or automotive 
equipment, selling motor-vehicle fuels and 
lubricants, or repairing, or retreading tires. 


To this the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency has added this 
further definition: 

The term “independent tire dealer” does not 
include any corporation a majority of the 
voting stock of which is directly or indirectly 
owned or controlled by another corporation 
which is not an independent tire dealer; and 
such term does not include any persun who 
is required to sell any brand or make of tire 
exclusively, or is prohibited from selling any 
brand or make of tire, as a condition upon 
the lease or use of any property. 


The Senate committee amended bill 
also authorizes the President to direct 
the Defense Supplies Corporation to ac- 
quire by purchase such used automobiles 
and used automobile tires and tubes as 
the President determines should be so 
acquired for the purpose of aiding in the 
prosecution of tho war effort and con- 
serving supplies of rubber and other 
essential materials. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation is 
authorized to so acquire such automo- 
biles, tires, and tubes in accordance with 
the directions of the President, and to 
use, store, and dispose of automobiles, 
tires, and tubes so acquired in such man- 
ner and for such purposes as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 

The Director may, from time to time, 
according to the Senate bill, make and 
issue such regulations and orders as may 
be necessaiy and proper to carry out the 
functions vested in him by the Act, and 
may delegate any such functions to, or 
exercise any such function through, such 
department, agency, or officer as he may 
designate. 

This bill further provides that it shall 
be unlawful, regardless of any contract, 
agreement, or other obligation entered 
into for any person to do or omit any act 


or to offer, attempt, or agree to do or 
omit to do any act in violation of any 
regulation or order made or issued for 
the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the first section. 

The title of the bill is also amended to 
read: 

A bill to provide for the effective inspection, 


conservation, and distribution of motor- 
vehicle tires, and for other purposes. 


I am hopeful of having an early hear- 
ing on H. R. 7156 by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the 
new Congress in order that the measure 
will be passed by both branches of Con- 
gress. It will be just another demonstra- 
tion that the Congress is desirous of con- 
tributing its part toward assisting in 
maintaining small business in business. 
In this particular instance the independ- 
ent tire and automobile dealers and fill- 
ing stations are a vital factor in keeping 
automobiles in running condition to take 
care of the emergency which exists due 
to the congestion of transportation con- 
ditions and in providing means to trans- 
port essential war workers to their jobs 
and to conserve tires by releasing as 
much rubber as possible for the war 
effort. 


The Late Lawrence J. Connery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the untimely death of our colleague, Hon. 
LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, Only 2 days after 
his forty-sixth birthday came as a great 
shock and tremendous loss not only to 
those of us who had worked closely with 
him in the Congress but to thousands of 
his constituents at home to whom he had 
endeared himself. 

He had served on the Mexican border 
in 1916 with Company A of the old Ninth 
Regiment of Infantry from Massachu- 
setts. He had served overseas for 19 
months in World War No. 1 in Company 
A of the One Hundred and First Regi- 
ment of Infantry of the Twenty-sixth— 
Yankee—Division, whose record in 
length of service was shared by only 
3 other divisions in the entire A. E. F. 
He had served as the congressional sec- 
retary of his beloved brother, the late 
Honorable William P. Connery, Jr., and 
on his brother’s death had been elected 
to the Seventy-fifth, Seventy-sixth and 
Seventy-seventh Congresscs. In Con- 
gress he had served as a member of the 
Committees on Education, Labor, Print- 
ing, and War Claims. 

LARRY CONNERY was able and sincere. 
He had a host of friends in every walk 
of life. They will miss him greatly. 
Those who attended the last rites in his 
native city of Lynn, Mass., will always 
recall the great tribute paid to his 
memory by the people as a whole, whom 
he had served. 
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Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Jefferson in a letter to General Gates had 
words of praise for Gen. Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, February 21, 1978. 

Dear GENERAL: I received duly your wel- 
come favor of the 15th, and had an oppor- 
tunity of immediately delivering the one it 
enclosed to General Kosciusko. I see him 
often, and with great pleasure mixed with 
commiseration. He is as pure a son of lib- 
erty as I have ever known, and of that liberty 
which is to go to all, and not to the few or 
therich alone. * * * Kosciusko has been 
disappointed by the sudden peace between 
France and Austria. A ray of hope seemed to 
gleam on his mind for a moment, that the 
extension of the revolutionary spirit through 
Italy and Germany, might so have occupied 
the remnants of monarchy here, as that his 
country might have risen again. 


GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. Speaker, this biographical account 
of Lewis was used as a preface to the 
history of the Expedition of Lewis and 
Clark, published in 1814: 


1. Circumstances relating to General Kosci- 
usko previously to his joining the American 
Army 


Kosciusko was born in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania in the year of 1756. His family 
was noble, and his patrimony considerable; 
circumstances which he justly appreciated, 
for as belonging to himself they were never 
matters of boasting, and rarely subjects of 
notice, and as the property of others only 
regarded as advantages when accompanied 
by good sense and good morals. The work- 
ings of his mind on the subject of civil lib- 
erty were early and vigorous; before he was 
20 the vassalage of his serfs filled him with 
abhorrence, and the first act of his manhood 
was to break their fetters. 

In the domestic quarrel between the king 
and the dissidents in 1761, he was too young 
to take a part, but the partition of Poland 
in 1772 (of which this quarrel was one of the 
pretenses), engaged him in the defense of his 
country, and soon made him sensible of the 
value of military education, which he after- 
ward sought in the schools of Paris. It was 
there and while prosecuting this object, that 
he first became acquainted with the name 
of America, and the nature of the war in 
which the British colonies were then engaged 
with the mother country. In the summer of 
1776 he embarked for this country, and in 
October of that year was appointed by Con- 
gress a colonel of engineers. 


2. Services of the general during the war 


In the spring of 1777 he joined the north- 
ern army, and in July following the writer 
of this notice left him on Lake Champlain 
engaged in strengthening our works at Ti- 
conderoga and Mount Independence. The 
unfortunate character of the early part of 
this campaign is sufficiently known. In the 
retreat of the American Army Kosciusko 
was distinguished for activity and courage, 
and upon him developed the choice of camps 
and posts and everything connected with 
fortifications. The last frontier taken by 
the army while commanded by General 
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Schuyler was on an island in the Hudson 
near the mouth of the Mohawk River, and 
within a few miles of Albany. Here Gates, 
who had superseded Schuyler, found the 
army on the — day of August. Public feel- 
ing and opinion were strikingly affected by 
the arrival of this officer, who gave it a full 
and lasting impression by ordering the army 
to advance upon the enemy. The state of 
things at that moment are well and faith- 
fully expressed by that distinguished officer, 
Col. Udney Hay, in a letter toa friend. “For- 
tune,” says he, “as if tired of persecuting us, 
had begun to change, and Burgoyne had suf- 
fered materially on both his flanks. But these 
things were not of our doing; the main army, 
as it was called, was hunted from post to 
pillar, and dared not to measure its strength 
with the enemy; much was wanting to re- 
inspire it with confidence in itself, with 
that self-respect without which an army is 
but a flock of sheep, a proof of which is 
found in the fact that we have thanked in 
general orders a detachment double the force 
of that of the enemy, for having dared to 
return their fire. From this miserable state 
of despondency and terror, Gates’ arrival 
raised us, as if by magic. We began to hope 
and then t act. Our first step was to Still- 
water, and we are now on the heights called 
Bhemus’, locking ithe enemy boldly in the 
face. Kosciusko has selected this ground, 
and has covered its weak point (its right) 
with redoubis from the hill of the river.” 
In front of this camp thus fortified two bat- 
tles were fought, which eventuated in the re- 
treat of the enemy and his surrender at 
Saratoga. 

The value of Colonel Kosciusko’s services 
during this campaign and that of 1778 will 
be found in the following extract from a let- 
ter of General Gates written in the spring 
of 1780: 

“My Dear Frienp: After parting with you 
at Yorktown, I got safely to my own fireside, 
and without inconvenience of any kind, ex- 
cepting sometimes cold toes and cold fingers. 
Of this sort of punishment, however, I am, it 
seems, to have no more, as I am destined by 
the Congress to command in the South. In 
entering on this new and (as Lee says) most 
difficult theater of the war, my first thoughts 
have been turned to the selections of an en- 
zineer, an adjutant general, and a quarter- 
master general. Kosciusko, Hay, and your- 
self, if I can prevail upon you all, are to fill 
these offices and will fill them well. The 
excellent qualities of the Pole, which no one 
knows better .than yourself, are now ac- 
knowledged at headquarters and may induce 
others to prevent his joining us, But his 
promise once given, we are sure of him.” 

The statement of Gates, for which the pre- 
ceding extract had prepared us, was given 
and accepted, and though no time was lost 
by Kosciusko, his arrival was not early 
enough to enable him to give his assistar ce 
to his old friend and general. But to Greene 
(his successor) he rendered the most im- 
portant services to the last moment of the 
war, and which were such as drew from that 
officer the most lively, ardent, repeated ac- 
knowledgments, which induced Congress, in 
October 1783 to bestow upon him the brevet 
of brigadier general and to pass a vote de- 
claratory of their high sense of his faithful 
and meritorious conduct. 

The war having ended, he now contem- 
plated returning to Poland and was deter- 
mined in this measure by a letter from 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, nephew of the 
king and generalissimo of the army, It was, 
however, 10 years after this period (1783) 
before Kosciusko drew the sword on the 
frontiers of Cracovia. 








3. Conduct of Kosciusko in France 
Duchy 
King 


the 
the 


of 


When Bonaparte created 
ar of 


Warsaw and bestowed it 


on 


Saxony, great pains were taken to induce 
Kosciusko to lend himself to the frontier 
and support of that policy. Having with- 
stood both the smiles and the frowns of the 
minister of police, a last attempt was made 
through the general’s countrywomal and 
friend, the Princess Sassiche. The argument 
she used was founded on the condition of 
Poland, which, she said, no change could 
make worse, and that of the general, which 
even a small change might make better. 
“But on this head I have a carte blanche, 
princess,” answered the general (taking her 
hand and leading her to her carriage), ‘it 
is the first time in my life I have wished to 
shorten your visit; but you shall not make 
me think less respectfully of you than I 
now do.” 

When these attempts had failed, a mani- 
festo in the name of Kosciusko, dated at 
Warsaw and addressed to the Poles, was fab- 
ricated and published at Paris. When he 
complained of this abuse of his name, etc., 
the minister of police advised him to go to 
Fontainebleau. 





Protesting Massacre of Jews by Nazis in 
Conquered Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under date of 
December 10, 1942, I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State protesting the massacre of 
Jews in conquered territory, which letter 
I placed in the RecorpD on December 14, 
and take this opportunity to include the 
following reply from Secretary Hull: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 16, 1942. 
The Honorable HAMILTON FIsH, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mr. FisH: I have received your 
letter of December 10, 1942, in regard to cur- 
rent reports concerning the mass murder by 
the Nazis of the Jewish people in occupied 
Europe. 

This situation is receiving the most earnest 
consideration of the Department of State. 
While it is obviously impossible to confirm 
fully reports of this nature because of the 
rigid control exercised by the German au- 
thorities in the areas concerned, it is believed 


that most of them are founded on fact. In- 
formation concerning these atrocities has 
been received from too many sources to 


permit any other conclusion. 

The American, British, and Soviet Govern- 
ments have agreed upon the early issuance 
of a joint declaration condemning in the 
strongest possible terms the barbarities in- 
flicted upon these unfortunate people and 
providing for the future punishment of those 
individuals responsible for them, Other pos- 
sible measures will be considered in their 
relation to the desire of the United Nations 
to concentrate their efforts upon the direct 
and vigorous prosecution of the war. You 
are assured that the suggestions contained 
in your letter will receive the full consider- 
ation of the Department of State and the 
other interested agencies of the Government, 

Sincerely yours, 





CorRDELL HULL, 


Mr. Speaker, I am also including a 
letter from Rabbi Herman Bick, a for- 
mer constituent and rabbi in Middletown, 
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N. Y., and a letter from Mr. Seymour S. 
Cohen, president of the Newburgh Jewish 
Community Council to the Newburgh 
News, Newburgh, N. Y., of Wednesday, 
December 16, 1942, both of which approve 
of my communication to Secretary Hull 
and speak for themselves: 


DECEMBER 16, 1942 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FisH: I just read in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (p. 9536) your 


speech and your letter you sent to the Sec- 
retary of State in regard to the Jewish po- 
groms committed by the Nazis. God bless 


you. It is the old HAMILTON FiIsH who helped 
put through in Congress the Lodge resolu- 
tion on the Balfour declaration. If you 


recollect, the Jewish people of Middletown, 
N. Y., have given you a banquet. I was then 
the rabbi and had the pleasure to preside. 
I read. your lettcr before a meeting of the 
Rabbinical Association of Boston this morn- 
ing. I never dcubted your sincerity and your 
Americanism. 

It was also becoming of a colonel of a 
colored regiment during the First World War 
to speak so beautifully of the only outgoing 
Negro Congressman. I wish we had more 
of the type of FisH in Congress and the fate 
of America is assured. 

Thanking you, I assure you these wi 
come from the bottom of my heart. 

Sincerely yours, 
RaBBI HERMAN BICK, 
One of Your Former Constituents. 


rds 





To Epiror, THE NEws: 

Of late there has been much printed 
about the wanton murder of innocent Jews 
in Hitlerized Europe. I am particularly im- 
pressed by the published statement of my 
long-time friend, Congressman HAMILTON 
FisH, that whatever can be done to curtail 
wholesale elimination of a defenseless people 
should be undertaken—and at once. Colonel 
FisH, throughout his long public career, has 
been a champion of minorities and I feel that 
his assistance in official Washington will 
prove of timely importance. 

Two million Jews, according to docu- 
mented evidence in the hands of our Depart- 
ment of State, have been eradicated. Five 
million more remain in the ghettos and con- 
centration camps of under-the-heel nations. 


The little man, whose first scapegoat was 
the Jew of Germany, has commanded elimi- 
nation of European Jewry before the new 


year. 
Even Hitler cannot hope to succeed in so 


dastardly a venture of such Herculean scope 


in a fortnight, but records 

ton, as revealed of late, show he 
nearer his gruesome goal throug! 
murder squads, who starve, shoot, elec 
poison, and cradicate thousands daily. The 
young and the old fall dead in graves of their 
own excavation as hordes of Nazi 


Washi 


is m( 





Smtr ne 
innhumans 








fire machine guns into their ranks. The 
workable live only so long as they can work 
as slaves; becoming feeble or ill, the re 
exterminated. 

The scourge of Europe’s modern devil con- 
tinues unabated. Our State Department has 
released the data for publicatior Th - 
ized world finds it hard to believe that in this 
day and age—despite conditi eloped by 
scientific wat uch things can be true Yet 
they are true 

President Roosevelt, spe f fu- 
ture, has at the guil I 
A week told a delegati Jey 
leaders, representing all of Am Jew! 
that he definitely meant there will be no 
peace before the culprits—if 
stand before the tribunal of world opinion 
and face universal condemn 

Convicting the guilty d ! hov 
save i t. Mr. Fisu off 
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offices without reservation. He can do what 
every loyal American can do—continuation of 
a 100-percent backing of the war effort, even 
as he is now fully satisfied that nazi-ism 
must go and civilization return. Through 
his high office, Mr. FisH can see to it that the 
United Nations do not overlook or belittle 
the immensity of Hitler’s atrocities as vis- 
ited upon a defenseless, peace-loving people. 
This, from my knowledge of Mr. Fisu, I know 
he will continue to do. 

Jews are peace-loving even as they were 
the champions of peace many centuries ago. 
But they love peace more than they love life 
itself. In all the United Nations’ armies 
Jews have voluntarily taken up arms to end 
the blight. In our own glorious land, we 
find Jewish heroes in the armed forces even 
as we find heroes of all faiths. We are all 
American at last 
Of their sons, of their skills, of their wealth 
ews have given and are continuing to give 

tingly. In our own little city, the roll 

finds a suitable proportion of 

y the services. The luck of 

iraw in the draft brings out on occasion 

ew at some send-offs, but in the aggre- 

our Jewish boys are in there in goodly 
proportion punching 

Off to the East in Palestine, Jews—600,000 
of them—are completely mobilized for the 
war's prosecution to successful conclusion 
On all the lands in the Middle East only 
Palestine—the land of peace—is 100 percent 

ith the United Nations 

tine gives of her sons, of her capabili- 
ngenuity in the war. She asks 
iat she be permitted to send her sons 
into the field under the flag of Zion. Britain 
has been backward, continuing the ridiculcus 
Lneory of pre-war appeasement with the pro- 
Axis lands. Jews were recruited one-to-one 
with the Ar for example, but the Arabs 
co not want to die for democracy. Thus, 
for a time, the Jewish enlistment was curbed. 
That has been changed now, but it serves to 
¥ that the issue is occasionally beclouded 
ugh no error of ome of the parties in- 


7 


uths in 


ryt 
WUL 


rate 


her 


how 


that he 


abs, 


Palestine happily wear the 
jar. Their tmumbers increase 
are entitled to carry their 
into battle against 
Christianity and 
FisH can be of 


Ga star 
n opponent of 
1 this field, Mz 
ce to Jewry 
a quarter of a century ago it was 
who put through our Congress the 
] afirming the Baifour 
n as promising a Jewish 
FISH can we serve the 
I aiding in bringing 
1 of the promise. 
Seymour 8S. CouHeEN, 
President, Newburgh 


‘Youncil, 


homeland. 
Jews of 
about the 


wish Community 


War Debt—A Sound 
Change in Policy Can Save Taxpayers 
Billions of Dollars a Year 


Financing the 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF 8 


E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 
Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the great- 
est economic problem to face our coun- 
try when the war is over will be to finance 


' 


| 


and refinance our enormous national 
debt caused by the war. 

In the last drive for the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds, known as the Victory 
Fund Drive of the Treasury, fer Decem- 
ber 1942, 45 percent of the money raised 
was from commercial banks. It is highly 
inflationary for commercial banks to 
create the money by means of a book- 
keeping transaction to finance the pur- 
chase of War bonds. Furthermore, it is 
unfair to the people to compel them to 
pay taxes for the purpose of paying in- 
erest on such bank-created money. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System 
is a perfect set-up for financing the pur- 
chase of all War bonds that are not pur- 
chased by individuals and corporations 
through the use of funds they possess 
and are not created by a bookkeeping 
transaction. 

At the next Congress, I expect to insist 
on a change in our monetary policy. My 
bill embodying this proposal has already 
been filed with the Clerk of the House. 

It is not in the interest of the commer- 
cial banks of the country to be loaded 
down with Government bonds. All the 
stockholders in all of the commercial 
banks accepting deposits—State and na- 
tional—have invested a total of three 
and one-half billion dollars in the capi- 
tal stock of these banks. If these banks 
continue to purchase bonds as hereto- 
fore and with the rapidity as heretofore, 
it will not be long until the Government 
will be paying these banks three and one- 
half billions dollars a year interest on 
funds created by them for the purchase 
of Government bonds and which said 
funds are created upon the Govern- 

nent’s own credit. When that time ar- 
rives, or when we even approach such a 
condition, there will be a demand from 
many people that Congress take over 
the commercial banks as governmental 
institutions by paying the stockholders 
the three and one-half billion dollars 
they have invested in capital stock and 
thereby save ti 

or almost that much each year in in- 
terest. The officers and directors of com- 
mercial banks themselves should give 
this problem serious consideration and 
should assist in formulating a plan that 
will enable the Government to finance 
that part of the war debt that cannot be 
financed by existing funds without in- 
terest payments being required of the 
taxpayers and at the same time, remove 
the commercial banks from the very vul- 
nerable position that they will soon face. 
I am opposed to Government ownership 
of the private commercial banks and ex- 
pect to do everything I can do to prevent 
a situation from arising that would make 
Government ownership appear logical. 

I am inserting herewith memoran- 
dum of the Economic Re Club and 
Institute, 32 Queen’s Avenue, London, 
addressed to the Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain, on September 
27, 1942, whi in principle the 
views heretofore expressed by me and 
others in regard to the issuance of gov- 
srnmental credit for war purposes with- 
out the tax of interest thereon to private 
persons, 


2 
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It is as follows: 


ECONOMIC REFORM 
CLUB AND INSTITUTE, 
32 Queen’s Avenue, 
London, N. 10, September 5, 1942. 
To Rt. Hon. Sir Krncs.ey Woop, M. P., 
Chencelor of the Exchequer, 
Treasury, S. W. 1. 
Copy of a memorandum forwarded by the 
research committee of the Economic Reform 
Club and Institute to the Right Honorable 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, on September 27, 1942: 


“MEMORANDUM 


“1. The existing method by which fresh 
money and credits are brought into existence 
is clearly described in section 74 et seq. of the 
report of the Committee on Finance and In- 
dustry set up by the Treasury in 1929 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Macmillan. 

“2. From this it is apparent that no new 
money can be created except through the 
banking system, which issues it as an inter- 
est-bearing debt owed to them by the Nation. 

“3. The result of this has been the piling 
up of an enormous burden of debt on which 
succeeding generations of our people will 
have to pay huge sums each year in the form 
of interest and sinking fund. 

“4. As the banking system in creating this 
money is merely using the Nation’s credit by. 
liquefying it, the right of the banks to treat 
such created credits as a loan and to receive 
payment of interest thereon is unjustifiable 
and it is therefore submitted most strongly 
that they are not entitled to anything more 
than an agreed fee based on the extra work 
devolving upon them by the handling of these 
funds, in a manner similar to that in which 
the Bank of England is compensated for the 
management of the national debt and of the 
fiduciary issue 

“5. As the precedent for the committee's 
proposals is provided by the practice adopted 
by the Treasury at the beginning of the last 
war, it is considered apposite to make a refer- 
ence to the Treasury’s action on that occa- 
sion. 

“On August 6, 1914, 2 days after the dec- 
laration of war by this country upon Ger- 
many, the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 
1914, was passed and became law. Under 
this act, a department of the Treasury un- 
dertook to issue currency notes of the value 
of £1 10/s., the being legal tender 
to any amount and to be put into circulation 
through the banks, who were permitted to 
borrow any amount up to 20 percent of their 
total liabilities at that time on deposit and 
current accounts, paying interest at bank 
rate for the accommodation. 

“6. Dr. Leaf, former chairman cf the West- 
minster Bank, described (in his book, Bank- 
ing) this issue as ‘essentially a war loan free 
of interest for an unlimited period, and as 
such was a highly profitable expedient from 
the point of view of the Government.’ 

“While Dr. W. A. Shaw, a noted authority 
on economics, declared that ‘* * * the 
accidental invention of the British Treasury 
note revealed to the modern world the true 
principles of paper-money issue.’ 

“Dr. Shaw goes on to describe this issue 
as ‘a state-issued paper money of full face 
value, guaranteed by a full-cover redemption 
fund composed of securities issued automati- 
cally, retired automatically, self-regulating, 
never redundant, never deficient, neutral in 
its effect on prices, but rising equal to any 
strain on it, guaranteed against debasement 
by the state which issued it, and incapable 
of debasement by the community which pur- 
chases and uses it. The Treasury note an- 
swered this definition in every point’ (The 
Art ahd Theory of Central Banking, by 
Dr. W. A. Shaw). 

“7, Unfortunately the 
day instead of extending 
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government of the 
the principle of a 












































































state-issued currency to that of state-issued 
credits for the purposes of war finance took 
the decision to ‘bridge the ap’ between their 
total expenditure and the proceeds from tax- 
ation and the investment of genuine savings 
by borrowing from the banking system, and 
thereby deprived the nation of the benefits 
which it might have derived from the appli- 
cation of the above principle to the issue of 
credit. 

“8. As a consequence each new overdraft 
granted to the Government by the Bank of 
England through ways and means advances 
increased the cash balances held by the banks 
at the Bank of England and served as a basis 
for expanding the creation of fresh credits 
up to nine times the amount of this new 
cash, as is clearly described in the interim 
report of the Cunliffe committee issued in 
August 1918. 

“In this manner the banks found them- 
selves in funds with which they were able to 
dispense with the Treasury’s offer to advance 
them currency notes, 

“9. The committee is therefore convinced 
that if the mistakes of the past are to be 
avoided it is essential taat the Government 
should take powers, by passing the appro- 
priate legislation, to issue themselves all fresh 
credits required to ‘bridge the gap’ referred 
to in paragraph 7 of this memorandum, and 
to take such steps aS may be necessary to 
prevent this issue of newly created credit 
being used for any inflationary expansion of 
credit by the joint-stock banks.” 

Forwarded on behalf of the research com- 
mittee of the Economic Reform Club and 
Institute, 

REGINALD Rowe, President. 





Albert Kahn, Architect of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp and to include therein editorials 
from the Detroit News of December 9, 
1942, and the Washington Post of De- 
cember 10, 1942, I desire to pay tribute 
to the memory of my late and beloved 
friend, Albert Kahn. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to 
make his acquaintance and to subse- 
quently learn to know and to love him as 
did many others to whom he became 
known and endeared. 

Albert Kahn rose from a lowly station 
in life to the pinnacle of his profession 
and was recognized as foremost in the 
aichitectural world. More than that, 
Mr. Speaker, the beauty of his modest 
character, as reflected by his kind hecrt 
and the strength of his noble soul, 
marked him as a nobleman among his 
fellowmen. He possessed all of the car- 
dinal virtues; he was a man. 

His passing into the realm of the lim- 
itless heaven will, I am sure, bring him 
into association with the Supreme Arch- 
itect of all mankind and will afford him 
that greater opportunity and perfection 
which he always sought and never 
seemed, to his own satisfaction, to atta'n 











here on earth. Thus the great career 
which began here amongst us shall find 
full fruition where monumental archi- 
tecture and real accomplishment are ap- 
preciated. Nothing I could do or say 
would add to his great accomplishments 
or elevate him in the esteem of mankind. 
I merely and modestly wish to add my 
deficient tribute to a friend who has 
passed on to his permanent eternal re- 
ward. Let it remain in this Recorp as 
long as this Government of the United 
States, which he loved and served so 
well, shall obtain. 
The editorials follow: 


[From the Detroit News of December 9, 1942] 
ALBERT KAHN 


The death of Albert Kahn removes from 
the local scene a figure of genius, whom 
memory always will associate with the in- 
dustrial giants who in their ways also helped 
to build Detroit. 

Mr. Kahn as an architect shared with 
them the same qualities of bold imagination 
coupled with practical ability to organize and 
administer. It was he, the artist, who 
clothed in brick; stone, and steel the dreams 
of industrial empire conceived by his con- 
temporaries. 

There are many monumental buildings in 
Detroit which men point to as the work of 
Albert Kahn. Yet the buildings in which 
he best expressed himself are the severe and 
functional structures housing industry. He 
was a creature of the industrial age and one 
of its creators. 

Though rooted in Detroit, his genius be- 
longed to the Nation and to the world. Asa 
designer of industrial buildings his tame 
spread much as did that of the industrial 
processes which, originating here, gave to 
the world the principles of mass production. 
He was esteemed particularly by the 
Russians, many of whose great industrial 
plants, now serving so well in the defense of 
that country, were the product of his drawing 
board. 

Inevitably he will be remembered in con- 
nection with two great wars, the 
and the present. In this war in particular 
his genius for driving accomplishment had 
won him grateful recognition prime 
mover in the vast and swift expansion of 
war production that is confounding the 
Nation’s enemies. 


last one 


as a 


{From the Washington Post of 
1942 | 
ARCHITECT OF INDUSTRY 


Albert Kahn, the noted industrial architect 
who died the other day, once said that archi- 
tecture is 90 percent business and 10 percent 
art. It isa definition with which most arch- 
itects will doubtless agree. Yet it omits the 
element of genius, and it was sheer creative 
genius that distinguished Albert Kahn and 
made him the world’s foremost factory de- 
signer. He was the first to make large-scale 
use of the “all under one roof” concept of 
factory construction, and he was also the first 
to develop this idea into “all or floor” 
design. These are by no means the only 
firsts to his credit, but they are enough to 
assure him lasting fame as one of the most 
influential architects of modern times I 
his designs, once considered revolutionary but 
now accepted throughout industry, helped 
make possible mass-production innovations 
from which the entire world has profited 

Among his most recent creations wv 
Ford's huge Willow Run bomber But 
he designed literally thousand buildings 


December 10, 


one 


piant 


for the automobile, aircraft, and other indus- 
tries. Moreover, he designed upward of 500 
factories in 25 cities of the Soviet Union 
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Quite obviously, therefore, h contribution 
to the Allied war effort has been great indeed. 
Last June the American Institute of Archi- 
tects recognized this by awarding him a 
medal, the first of its kind in the history of 
the institute. Long honored in his profes- 
sion, he was relatively unknown to the gen- 


eral public. As to few men, however, it wa 
given to him to exert striking influence on 
tne material development of the world about 


us. 





Rationing and Injudicious Administration 
of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, regimen- 
tation is unwelcome to freedom-loving 
American people, who abide iv, however 
reluctantly, when pressed upon them as 2 
necessity, but when doubtful and suspi- 
cious, their resentment withheld 
against opportunity for expression. 

Sugar rationing was one of these ex- 
amples, but accepted when universally 
applied. When experimental gasolin: 
rationing was forced on the Atlantic sea- 
board States, and/or areas, it was not 
accepted as necessary and opportunity 
for expression of resentment was imme- 
diately available within 4 days in the 
fateful primary election in Pennsylvania 
on May 19, 1942. 

This was followed by the Office of Price 
Administration authorized advance 
244 cents per gallon in the retail price 


1S 


of 


of gasoline on the basis of alleged in- 
creased cost in transportation In my 
early childhood the Standard Oil Co. 


laid its first pipe line through my home 
county to pump kerose to Philadel- 
phia from Pittsburgh. Competitors nat- 
urally laid their pipe lines through the 
same area. With the inception of the 
policy of pumping gasoline from east to 
west, the Standard laid its own compet- 
ing pipe line, the Tuscarora, through the 
same area, with enormous storage tanks 
above ground for people to see and know 


} 
line 
ine 


ne 
ait 


they are filled by tapping from the 
Everybody knows or may learn 
tanks fill tank cars on the railroad sid- 
ings for short hauls to distributing areas, 
and tank trucks supply the nearby dis- 
tributors at filling stations. 


these 


On July 3, in consequence, I wrote Mr 
Leon Henderson, calling on him to justify 
these increased prices under these cir- 
cumstances described in detail, mention- 
ing in connection therewith that a few 


days previous when amendments to thi 
rice Control Act were under 
tion in the House, I sat with my fings 
crossed and a great deal of mental re- 
serve listening to the eulogy, by a 


considera- 


league, of Mr. Henderson and his m 
alleged virtues. 


Dated July 9, Mr. Henderson wrote me 
a three-page letter in wl ! 


dodged I 


the issue I 
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parried my questions, but confessed his 
unfamiliarity with the specific situation 
in the county that I represent; endeavor- 
ing to justify his dealing with the State 
as a whole, part of which was unrationed. 
He attempted to justify the increased 
cost to the consumer on the tanker losses 
by submarine warfare, as a build-up for 
the subsidies he was seeking from Con- 
gress, concluding with one definite sen- 
tence: 

We are yet hopeful that such funds may 
be made available. 


On July 11 I again wrote to Mr. Hen- 
derson, quoting a postal card received 
.rom a constituent: 


What kind of a farce is the gasoline ration- 
ing now in effect? The farmers of Berks 
County are dead sore and can visualize many 
Democrats not returning to the House after 
e1ection 

Yours truly, 
H. A. LoMANn. 


To this Mr. Henderson replied, July 
15, saying, in part: 


Undoubtedly there are certain local areas 
in your State that are supplied.directly by 
pipe lines where it might appear inequitable 
to increase prices to cover increased trans- 
portation costs occasioned by the use of tank 
cars 


He concluded his two-page letter with 
this paragraph: 

As pointed out in my July 9 letter, our 
attempts to have these extra transportation 
covered by direct absorption by the 
Government have failed and our only alterna- 
tives were to increase prices or to permit the 
east-coast petroleum supply to become so 
critical as to result in a shut-down of our 
vital defense industries due to a lack of 
z ssary fuel fo» power and gasoline to get 
workers to their jobs. We chose to increase 
the prices so war plants could continue op- 
to 


costs 


rations and workers could get to the fac- 
ries. Admittedly, however, this is not a 
satisfactory answer to the problem, and we 

ili hope that a 
will be forthcoming 


congressional action. 


Mr. Speaker, in th: light of experience 
when our colleagues informed us that 
Mr. Henderson, asserting questionable 
authority and krought to account for it 
by them, stated he was only administer- 
ing an Executive order and not an act 
of Congress, when testifying for a Price 
Control Act, it is manifest the Congress 
bestowed too much power, subject to 
injudicious regulation. The lack of wis- 
dom displayed in administration and 
regulation becomes regularly more ap- 
Recalling the picture of Mr. 
Henderson on a bicycle as a substitute 
for motor transportation, riding on the 
Mall with a g:rl dressed in slacks sitting 
in © delivery hamper attached to the 
handie bars, I too recall but do not re- 
peat what col said of the example 
being set by a man seeking such vast 
authority at a time of the Nation’s peril. 

When Mr. Henderson absented himself 

st winter from the scene in Washing- 
ton, with the announcement he was tak- 
ing a rest, for which he had allegedly 
gone to South America, I recall, how a 
constituent of mine who had been so- 


journing in Florida, ited my office in 


parent. 
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this city and informed me how he had 

seen Mr. Henderson scandalously per- 

forming in the Royal Palms Night Club, 

Miami, Fla., in a manner reflecting no 

credit on one charged with the grave re- 

sponsibility of administering en act of 

Congress of such vast magnitude affect- 

ing the lives of the American people. 

In this connection I am constrained to 

include the following report by Walter 

Trohan in the Washington Times-Her- 

ald, where Mr. Henderson won the danc- 

ing honors, as follows; affirming so much 
of what my constituent said he observed 
in Florida: 

New Deaters’ Lavish Parry Cost $3,000; 88,- 
200 BULLETS—HENDERSON WON DANCING 
Honors IN $40-PLATE SHINDIG FOR THE 
HopxkINsEs 


(By Walter Trohan) 


Porty dollars a plate—a sum which would 
provide 1,180 cartridges for marime rifles in 
the jungles of Guadalcanal—was the cost of 
the party at which 60 New Deal officials 
feasted, drank, and danced in honor of Mrs. 
Harry Hopkins, wife of the No. 1 White House 
intimate. 

The function, one of the most sumptuous 
Washington has known, cost Bernard Baruch, 
wealthy industrialist and elder statesman of 
the New Deal, $3,000—the price of 88,200 
bullets. The sum went for a menu which 
listed 35 items from caviar to champagne, 
flowers, an orehestra, and bottles of im- 
ported French perfume which went as favors 
to the women. 

SOUGHT NO PUBLICITY 

Additional details of the lavish function, 
at which officials in charge of rationing pro- 
grams were among the guests, seeped through 
the barrier of censorship raised by Baruch. 
He had asked the swanky Carlton Hotel staff 
to guard against any publicity which might 
embarrass the participants. 

It was learned that the guests ate caviar, 
terrapin, lobster, and other rare dishes, and 
drank vintage French champagne, and 
danced until 4:30 a. m. last Thursday morn- 
ing 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson won 
the dancing honors. He skipped about the 
floor with every woman who attended the 
party and was one of the last to leave, mak- 
ing his final tour of the dance floor at 4 a. m. 

That afternoon Henderson, under fire of 
congressional and public criticism, had sub- 
mitted his resignation as director of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to President 
Roosevelt, pleading “a recurrent back ail- 
ment” and a failing eyesight. 

It was noted that the day following the 
party there was a flurry of press conference 
cancelations. The mystery of the cancela- 
tions was not cleared up until news of the 
late party leaked out. 

Baruch was one of the first to leave. He 
left just as the party was beginning, accord- 
ing to the merrymakers who remained. 

Hopkins and his wife, the former Mrs. 
Louise Macy, New York stylist, were on hand 
to the end. 

In a recent magazine article, Hopkins 
called upon the Nation to make every sacri- 
fice to win the war. He wrote: 

“We shall be forced to do without every- 
thing but the necessities of life under total 
war. Our over-all standard of living will be 
as low as it was at the bottom of the 1932 
depression.” 

Hopkins also wrote: “There will be plenty 
of headaches and plenty of aspirin.” 


Mr. Speaker, I would call it the feast of 
Belshazzar—-mene mene tekel upharsin. 


| 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Past Eight Years of Congress Most 
Momentous in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seventy-seventh Congress will close its 
official account with the current issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I am taking 
advantage of the opportunity afforded 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, through unanimous consent, to in- 
sert this statement in the final number 
of the RECORD. 

Upon the close of the present session 
my service will terminate. I am deeply 
conscious of the honor of having been 
selected during the four sessions in the 
past 8 years as a Member of the Congress 
and as a representative of the people of 
the Second District of Nebraska. 

The 8 years during which I served in 
the House have been years of economic 
and social difficulty, of turmoil, disrup- 
tion, and concern. The problems with 
which Congress has had to deal have 
been as serious and as fraught with dan- 
ger to our Nation as any problems during 
any 8-year period in our country’s his- 
tory. The impact of the depression on 
our domestic economy produced condi- 
tions which called for unprecedented 
treatment. The fundamental issue of 
sustaining human life and preserving 
human spirit necessitated the invocation 
of governmental processes for which 
no chart of human experience existed. 
The trial-and-error method of approach 
to the solution of the problems, under 
existing conditions, was the only possible 
method available. It was inevitable, un- 
der the circumstances, that error should 
accompany action, but it was universally 
agreed that, in the existing emergency, 
action was imperative and history will 
record that a national crisis was met. 

The development of factors abroad 
which brought about totalitarianism 
took place with such rapidity during the 
past 8 years that the greatest war in 
history came into full force and culmi- 
nated in the involvement of our own 
country. The pre-war problems and 
finally the war problems with which our 
Nation became confronted equaled in 
magnitude any domestic or foreign issues 
our country has ever faced. 

Such has been the period during which 
I have served in the Congress. It has 
been a time of great anxiety, of tremen- 
dous import, of solicitude for the welfare 
of the Nation and its institutions. It 
has been a period of extreme tension. 
The motives and aims of men in national 
official life have been misunderstood and 
misconstrued, possibly as a result, in 
part, of misrepresentation, deliberate or 
otherwise. Under all these conditions it 
was only to be expected, perhaps, that 
the flames of human emotion should be 
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fanned into fury and that men’s minds 
should be affected by influences not cal- 
culated to further calm judgment. 

It has been a difficult period in which 
to represent the people in the greatest 
deliberative body in the world—a period 
which called for carefully reasoned anal- 
ysis at a time when many elements com- 
bined to urge the reaching of conclusions 
on emotional or sentimental bases. 
Each Representative had to meet the is- 
sues individually and to carry his re- 
sponsibility in such a way as to satisfy 
his intellect and his conscience. As for 
myself, I have sought throughout these 
momentous days to lend my official influ- 
ence to those purposes which, in my 
judgment, would meet immediate needs 
and at the same time preserve for the 
future the benefits of our citizenship 
which the founding fathers had in mind 
to preserve in the institution of our 
Nation as a Republic. 

The vital and imperative task before 
us is the winning of the war. Thereafter, 
if life is to be full and man is to meet 
his solemn obligation to future genera- 
tions, a plan and system of concord be- 
tween nations must be effected, so im- 
plemented that recurrent recourse to 
might and force will be made impossible, 
to the end that the greatest achievable 
freedom of ways of life may be vouch- 
safed to the peoples of all lands every- 
where. 

To my many colleagues, of all political 
affiliations, who, by written and spoken 
word, have voiced regret over my leaving 
the House, I express my thanks for most 
deeply appreciated messages. To the 
Speaker, the majority leader, to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the isle, and to 
the administrative staff of the House, I 
am thankful beyond measure for 
thoughtful and considerate service and 
cooperstion. To the chairman and 
members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with whom I have associated 
and labored as a comember throughout 
my service, I repeat what I have said 
personally, “Our service together has 
been one of complete satisfaction. I 
shall remember it always.” 





Federal Reports Act Curtails Obnoxious, 
Cumbersome, and Duplicate Reports, 
Questionnaires From Business Concerns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 16, 1942 
Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much satisfaction to me as chairman of 
the House Committee on Small Business 


and its members that the House passed 
H. R. 7756 November 25, now substituted 











for S. 1666, the purpose of which is to 
eliminate as far as consistent all need- 
less, duplicated and complicated reporis, 
regulations, and so forth, required of 
business concerns. When signed by the 
President—which is expected daily—it 
will be hailed as just another demonstra- 
tion by this Congress to give relief to 
small business enterprises. 

As a matter of fact, this session will go 
down in history as one of the most con- 
structive, if not most constructive, from 
the standpoint of small business. There 
has been a sympathetic response by the 
Congress to the appeals of small business 
to alleviate their difficulties brought on 
by the war emergency. I believe I voice 
the sentiments of the great majority if 
not every Member of the Senate and 
House in saying that we recognize their 
importance to community well being 
and the country as a whole in so legis- 
lating. 

There have been a great many forms 


and questionnaires and _ regulations 
which businessmen, large and small, 


have been called upon to fill out and 
report under the War Production Board, 
Emergency Price Control Act and other 
Federal agencies. It is not for me to 
say that they were all actually needed 
to promote price stabilization and supply 
certain other facts to the various Gov- 
ernment agencies, yet there is apparent 
need to curtail and simplify reports aud 
regulations to eliminate in the future 
too complex and involved forms. 

HELPS SMALL BUSINESS MORE 


There have been many complaints 
registered by businessmen from all sec- 
tions of the country and of all types. 
The mail of the House Committee on 
small business has teemed with them. 
Doubtless the same condition is true 
with respect to the Senate committee 
on small business. Many Members of 
the Congress have received them from 
their constituents. These complaints 
are much in evidence the hearings 
which the House committee held since 
November 11 in the cities visited. 

While ostensibly intended to relieve 
small business, that is likewise true with 
respect to the larger concerns. The lat- 
ter are in a somewhat better position to 
comply because of better equipment and 
skilled help—yet a burden nevertheless— 
these numerous reports have been an 
extreme hardship on the smaller com- 
panies. Their number of employees is 
necessarily limited because of the re- 
stricted scope of their busines 
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The strain on retailers, hich there 
are 1,770,000 engaged, has been especially 
onerous. In many instances they are 
what are termed “papa and mama stores” 
with no help whatever, in most in- 
stances, to decipher these reports, yet 
they render a distinctive service to cer- 
tain customers. Of this number, 1,- 
689,000 employ less than 10 employees, 
while the great majority of these have 
less than 3 employees, including proprie- 
tors. 
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BURDEN ON LIMITED 
There are some 200,000 wholesale mer- 
chants of all types in this country, the 
great percentage of whom are the 
smaller type. Ina great many instances, 
they have but two or three or } hy 
five office employees, including the own- 
ers of the business. Because 
ited scope of their businesses, they can- 
not employ an accountant or eco! 
The work is so divided that their time 
is consumed with routine matters and 
when it comes to a detailed questionnai1 
or complex form to be supplied to som 
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or tne lim 


Government agency it requires much 
night work and Sundays to prepare 
them. 


Oftentimes they are required to call 
in outside help, if they can get Thi 
adds to their expenses. Aside from 
this, there is the scarcity of available 
competent help due to the demands of 
war, which leaves many of them short 
handed to add to their perplexitie 
Furthermore, in a number of instanc 
the various industries have beet 
quested to supply these form 
own expense, which has incre: 
burdens. 

Vith manpower at a premium 
Gays the difficulties of the smaller en- 
terprises are intensified. Pract ly 
every one of them is operating with re- 
duced help, thus forcing harder work 
and longer hours to keep up with routine 
business affairs without adding to their 
troubles. They are just as patriotic a 
anyone else, yet there is a limit to what 
they can stand. 


SAVES 





GOVERNMENT AND BUSINES 


The enactment of this law should have 
an appreciable effect in reducing 
ernment expenditures by curtailing the 
tremendous amount of printing that has 
been done in preparing these 


1ese reports ana 


regulations, and so forth, necessitating 
farming out such work at Government 
expense. 


As was pointed out on the fioo1 
House when this bill was being 
ered, one company was 
$55,000 in 9 months prevari 
requested of it. The cost to sn 
companies in time and I: 
work no doubt is in proportior 
actment of this bill by the Senate and 
House should have a benefici ff 
easing up the 
small as well 
the incident 
help, provide more manpower f 
and save money to such concern 
Governm 
at the Federal Rep A 
known, W d bv tl 5 


Salad to Nave spent 


ubor and extra 


strain and expense upon 


a 
lars f t ¢ 
Las iarge compa i Lil 


stress 


to the scar 


effort, 
as also the 
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The fact tl 


as it is 


as pa 


tea and BUnoce wu h, 
e and House Without a ¢ 


shows the need of its enactment. |] 


as the title says, ‘coordinate Federal re- 
porting services, eliminate duplicatio! 

and reduce the cost-of such services, and 
minimize the burdens of furnisl in- 


formation to Federal agenc 
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Herron Pearson Made Fine Record 
in Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let this session of Congress close 
without paying tribute to the one mem- 
ber o* the Tennessee delegatior who will 
not be with us when the Seventy-eighth 


Congress convenes. I, of course, refer to 
the Honorable Herron Pearson, of the 
Seventh District of Tennessee. It was 
regretted exceedingly by the people of 
Tennessee and by his colleagues in the 
House that Mr. Pearson decided to vol- 
untarily retire from Congress. During 
the 8 years of his service in the House of 
Representatives Mr. Pearson made an 
outstanding record of service to the peo- 
ple of his district and of the Nation. He 
was always diligent in the performance 
of his duties and he voted his convictions 
without fear or flinching. Mr. Prarson 
is a gentleman “of the manor born” and 
was always courteous to his colleagues 
and understanding of their problems as 
well as the problems of his constituents. 
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Before coming to Congress Mr. PEARSON 
was one of Tennessee’s most distin- 
guished and successful lawyers. He has 
returned to the practice of law in his 
home city of Jackson. I know that he 
will have much success and will find 
happiness in resuming his continuous 
residence at his home. He and his at- 
tractive wife had many dear friends in 
Washington and they will be greatly 
missed. Mr. Pearson is to be succeeded 
by the Honorable Tom Murray, an able 
and capable man. In returning to Ten- 
nessee HERRON Pearson should find much 
satisfaction in the good work he has done 
in the service of the country and in the 
high esteem in which he is held by his 
colleagues. 
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